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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  98       CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rii6«<toi^  May  17, 1983 


The  Hodse  met  at  12  o'dodt  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.i  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God,  Just  as  You  abide  in  the  maj- 
esty of  Your  creation,  ao  too  mftr  Your 
will  abide  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
May  Your  comfort  and  peace  and  for- 
giveness and  mercy  be  with  Your 
people  wherever  they  are-in  their 
homes  and  their  jobs  and  in  all  their 
lelationsMps.  Though  people  may  ex- 
perience competing  loyalties  and  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  tmsifHis  of  life, 
yet  may  also  Your  q>irit  of  love 
breathe  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
all  Your  children,  that  confidence  will 
replace  fear,  reject  overcome  enmity, 
and  Your  love  e^ve  hope  and  faith  for 
the  days  i^iead.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow  one  of  its  derks.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title. 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S  Con.  Res.  24.  Conciurent  teaolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Ooocreas  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
the  montl^  of  May  r»83  as  Older  Amerkans 
Month. 


I 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR* 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  caU  of  the  private  calendar.  The 
Cleric  win  caU  the  first  individual  bill 
in  the  private  calOMlar.    « 


RAILROAD  RIGHT-OF-WAY  CON- 
VEYANCE VALIDATION  ACT  OF 
1983  I 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJl.  451> 
to  validate  conveyances  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Stote  of  California  that 
form  part  of  the^right^f-way  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Central 
Pacific  RaUway  Company 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 


'  HJl.451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
•  America  in  Congress  assembled.  | 

SHORT  Tiru: 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Right-of-Way  Conveyance  Valida- 
tion Act  of  1983". 

VAUDATIOH  OP  COllVEyAMCES 

8k  2.  Except  as  provided  in  section  6.  the 
conveyances  described  in  section  3  (involv- 
ing certain  lands  in  San  Joaquin  County, 
State  of  California),  section  4  (involving  cer- 
tain lands  in  Sacramento  County.  State  of 
CaUfoniia),.and  sectiwi  5  (involving  certain 
lynH  In  Kings  County.  SUte  of  California), 
fonffPTtiing  lands  that  form  parts  of  the 
ririit^f-vay  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Central  Pacific  RaUway  Company  in 
the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  aid  in  the  Con- 
itruction  of  a  Raihxwd  and  Telegraph  Line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the 
Use  of  the  same  for  Postal.  Military,  and 
Other  Purposes",  approved  July  1.  1862  (12 
Stat.  489).  hereby  are  legalized,  validated. 
and  oonfitmed.  as  far  as  any  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  iuch  lands  is  concerned, 
with  th^  same  f orceVnd  effect  as  if  the  land 
involved  in  each  suchSwiveyance  had  been 
held,  on  the  date  of  suclSonveyance,  under 
absolute  fee  simple  title  by  the  grantor  of 
such  land. 

OOlfVXTAMCES  OF  LANDS  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN 
COONTY.  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Sac.  3.  The  conveyances  of  lands  in  San 
Joaquin  Coimty.  State  of  California,  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Harvey  Davies  and  Mjary 
E.  Davies.  grantees,  on  January  13.  1981. 
and  recorded  as  instrument  numbered 
81013684  on  Mareh  6.  J981.  in  the  official 
records  of  San  Joaquin  County.  SUte  of 
Calif  oinia;  ,  .    _  . 

(2)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  CSim- 
pany^  grantor,  and  Gloria  Martinez,  Tina 
Marie  Aldaco.  and  Yolanda  Martinez,  grant- 
ees, on  January  13. 1981.  and  recorded  ai  in- 
strument numbered  81013685  on  Mareh  6. 
1981.  in  the  of  ficial  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  State  of  Calf  iomia: 

(3)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Paiific  Transportation  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Gregorio  Estrada  Blanco 
and  Antonio  Miranda  Blanco,  grantees,  on 
January  13.  1981.  and  recorded  as  instru- 
ment numbered  81013686  on  Mareh  6.  1981. 


in   the    official    records    of   San    Joaquin 
County.  State  of  California; 

(4)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Iris  Pong,  grantee,  on 
January  13.  1981,  and  recorded  as  instru- 
ment numbered  81013687  on  Mareh  6,  1981, 
in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
Coimty.  State  of  California; 

(5)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors, 
and  Margaret  Gieseke.  grantee,  on  October 
31. 1939.  and  recorded  on  February  13.  1940. 
in  volume  669.  page  473,  of  the  book  of  offi- 
cial records  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of 
California." 

(6)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors, 
and  Henry  Meiburg  and  Ema  Meiburg, 
grantees,  on  October  31,  1939,  and  recorded 
on  February  13.  1940,  in  volume  669.  page 
476.  of  the  book  of  official  records  df  San 
Joaquin  County.  State  of  California; 

(7)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors. 

'  and  Frank  Ward,  grantee,  on  October  31. 
1939.  and  recorded  on  February  13.  1940.  in 
volume  669.  page  474.  of  the  book  of  official 
records  6f  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of 
California; 

(8)  the  conveyance  entered  mto  betwe«i 
the  Central  Pacific  RaUway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors, 
and  Prank  Penny,  grantee,  on  October  31, 
1939,  and  recorded  on  February  13,  1940.  in 
volume  676.  page  275.  of  the  book  of  official 
records  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of 
California; 

(9)  the  conveyance  entered  mto  between 
the  Central  Pacific  RaUway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors, 
and  John  B.  Coqghlan.  grantee,  on  October 
31  1939.  and  recorded  on  February  13. 1940. 
in  volume  676,  page  277,  of  the  book  of  offi- 
cial records  of  San  Joaquin  County,  State  of 
California;  ,  ^    ,.  .. 

(10)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Central  Pacific  RaUway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors, 
and  the  Fabian-Grunauer  Company,  grant- 
ee on  January  7. 1930.  and  recorded  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1930.  in  voliune  1.  page  86.  of  the 
book  of  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  State  of  California; 

(11)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between  ■ 
the  Central  Pacific  RaUway  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantors, 
and  liibby  McNeUl  and  Ubby.  grantee,  on 
October  31. 1928.  and  recorded  on  November 


D  This  iymbol  represena  d.e  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idenrifie.  ««emeot.  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ins.  in  vohime  395.  pace  383.  of  the 
of  offidaJ  leoordi  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  State  of  California: 

(13)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Central  Fadfle  Rallvay  Company  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Rrantors. 
and  A.  J.  Humell.  grantee,  on  January  7. 
IMO.  and  recorded  on  February  13.  1930.  in 
Tohmie  314.  pace  13S.  of  the  book  of  official 
reoordi  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of 
California: 

<13)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
Charles  Crocker,  irantor.  and  Frank 
Currao.  grantee,  on  January  8. 1880.  and  re- 
corded on  January  31.  1883,  in  book  A. 
volume  49.  page  600.  of  the  deeds  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  State  of  California: 

(14)  the  conveyance  altered  into  between 
the  Padflc  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Bdward  Curran.  grantee,  on  May  34. 
1901.  and  recorded  on  June  36. 1901.  in  book 
A.  volume  116.  page  118.  of  the  deeds  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  State  of  California,  exclud- 
ing that  portion  of  such  conveyance  con- 
oemlng  lots  14  and  IS  In  block  IS  as  desig- 
nated on  the  map  entitled  "Map  of  the 
Town  of  Tracy  San  Joaquin  California", 
filed  at  the  request  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  June  39, 1892.  in  volume  3.  page 
63.  of  the  maps  and  plats  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  State  of  California: 

(15)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Sarah  Idelia  Duffy,  grantee,  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1891.  and  recorded  on  December  31, 
1891.  in  book  A.  volume  75,  page  59.  of  the 
deeds  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of  Cali- 
fwnia; 

(16)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  C.  A.  Slack,  grantee,  on  May  39.  1909. 
and  recorded  on  November  10.  1909.  In  book 
A.  volume  183.  page  304.  of  the  deeds  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  State  of  California: 

(17)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  ftcific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Ftank  Bruaso,  grantee?  on  August  23, 
1911,  and  recorded  on  October  11,  1911.  in 
book  A.  volume  205.  page  448,  of  the,  deeds 
of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of  California: 

(18)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor^ 
and  Lee  Chong.  grantee,  on  September  30, 
1911.  and  recorded  on  October  23.  1911,  in 
book  A.  volume  205,  page  471,  of  the  deeds 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  State  of  California: 

(19)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Lee  Jung,  grantee,  on  September  30. 
1911,  and  recorded  on  October  23.  1911.  in 
book  A.  voliune  305.  page  470,  of  the  deeds 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  State  of  California: 

(30)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Ju  Wing,  grantee,  on  January  25.  1911. 
and  recorded  on  February  14.  1911.  in  book 
A.  volume  301.  page  105.  of  the  deeds  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  State  of  California: 

(21)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  A.  Orunauer,  grantee,  on  June  8,  1910, 
and  recorded  on  June  17,  1910.  in  book  A. 
volume  187.  page  520,  of  the  deeds  of  San 
Jaaquin  County.  State  ot  California.  Ex- 
cluding that  portion  of  such  conveyance 
concerning  lots  12  and  13  in  block  36  as  des- 
ignated on  the  map  entitled  "Map  of  the 
Town  of  Tracy  San  Joaquin  C^ifomia". 
filed  at  the  request  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  on  June  29. 1892.  in  volume  2.  page 
63.  of  the  maps  and  plat&dbid  of  San  Joa- 
quin County.  State  of  Caluomia: 

(33)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor. 


and  Josle  Batten,  grantee,  on  October  10. 

1910.  and  recorded  on  December  5.  1910.  in 
book  A.  volume  193.  page  477.  of  the  deeds 
of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of  California: 

(23)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Frank  Brusso.  grantee,  on  March  18. 

1913.  and  recorded  on  September  5.  1913.  in 
book  A.  volume  311.  page  459.  of  the  deeds 
of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of  California: 

(34)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Qeorge  Leonard,  grantee,  on  October 
16.  1911,  and  recorded  on  December  7,  1911, 
in  book  A.  volume  307.  page  305.  of  the 
deeds  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

(35)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  George  Leonard,  grantee,  on  December 
13.   1911.  and   recorded  on  December  30. 

1911.  in  book  A.  volume  305.  page  587.  of  the 
deeds  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

(36)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Jacob  Stritzinger,  grantee,  on  February 
10,   1913.  and  recorded  on  December  29, 

1914,  in  book  A.  volume  250.  page  377.  of  the 
deeds  of  San  Joaquin  County,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

(37)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  M.  R.  Fothergill.  grantee,  on  July  13, 
1917,  and  recorded  on  July '29,  1917,  in  book 
A,  volume  315.  page  34,  of  the  deeds  of  San 
Joaquin  County,  State  of  California: 

<28)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  grantor, 
and  Miles  J.  Brown,  J.  C.  Droge,  and  W.  F. 
Sattler.  grantees,  on  March  29,  1916,  and  re- 
corded on  April  1,  1916,  in  book  A.  volume 
273,  page  375.  of  the  deeds  of  San  Jdaquin 
County.  State  of  California,  excluding  that 
portion  of  such  conveyance  concerning— 

(A)  lote  1  through  9.  and  lote  12  and  13,  ti^ 
block  37: 

fB)  lots  1  through  5  in  block  38: 

(C)  lote  11, 13. 19,  and  20  in  block  45: 

(D)  lote  11  through  18  in  block  48:  and 

(E)  lote  15  through  18.  and  lote  20 
through  23,  in  block  51; 

as  designated  on  the  map  entitled  "Map  of 
the  Town  of  Tracy  San  Joaquin  California", 
filed  at  the  request  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  June  29,  1892.  in  volume  2.  page 
63.  of  the  maps  and  plats  of  San  Joaquin^ 
County.  Stete  of  California: 

(29)  the  conveyaitce  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportefion  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Manuel  Joseph  Silva, 
Mary  Ann  Gloria  Silva.  and  Anna  I.  Silva, 
grantees,  on  January  13.  1981,  and  recorded 
as  instrument  numbered  81013675  on  March 
6.  1981.  in  the  official  records  of  San  Joa- 
quin County.  SUte  of  California: 

(30)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  I^ific  Transportation  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Ada  Lotierzo.  grantee,  on 
January  13,  1981.  and  recorded  as  instru- 
ment numbered  81013677  on  March  6.  1981. 
in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  Stete  of  California: 

(31)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportetion  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Marie  E.  Wilson,  grantee, 
on  January  13,  1981.  and  recorded  as  instru- 
ment numbered  81013678  on  March  6,  1981. 
in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  Stete  of  California: 

(32)  the  conveyance 'entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportetion  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  the  Home  Mission  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  grant- 


ee, on  January  1^.  1981-,  and  recorded  as  in- 
strument numbered  81013676  on  March  6. 
1981.  in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County:  State  of  California; 

(33)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Com: 
pany.  grantor,  and  Jose  Outierrex,  and 
Maria  Outierrea.  grantees,  on  January  13. 
1981.  and  recorded  as  instrument  numbered 
81013674  on  March  6.  1981.  in  the  official 
records  of  San  Joaquin  County.  State  of 
California: 

(34)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Odessa  Jones  Manley. 
grantee,  on  January  13.  li>81.  and  recorded 
as  Instrument  numbered  81013679  on  March 
6.  1981.  In  the  official  records  of  San  Joa- 
quin County.  Stete  of  California; 

(35)  the  conveyaiice  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  William  Assad,  grantee, 
on  January  13,  1981,  and  recorded  as  instru- 
ment numbered  81013680  on  March  6.  1981. 
in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  Stete  of  California: 

(36)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Tranwortetion  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Larry  C.  Fragoso.  grant- 
ee, on  January  13.  1981.  and  recorded  as  in- 
strument nsmbered  81013681  on  March  6. 
1981.  in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  Stete  of  California; 

(37)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportetion  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  County  of  San  Joaquin,  grantee,  on 
January  13.  1981,  and  recorded  as  instru- 
ment niunbered  81013682  on  March  6.  1981. 
in  the  official  records  of  San  Joaquin 
County.  SUte  of  California. 

cpmrxTAiicn  or  lards  di  SAcaAimno 

COinfTT.  STATE  OP  CALIPORHIA 

Sac.  4.  The  conveyances  of  lands  in  Sacra- 
mento County,  Stete  of  California,  referred 
to  in  section  2  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  grantor, 
and  Walker  &,  Donant.  grantee,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1967.  and  recorded  as  instnunent 
qumbered  13155  on  March  1,  1967,  in  book 
67-03-01.  page  284.  of  the  official  records  of 
Sacramento  County,  Stete  of  California: 
-and 

(2)  the  conveyance  entered  into  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  Transportetion  Com- 
pany, grantor,  and  Walker  and  Donant, 
grantee,  on  September  20.  1976.  and  record- 
ed as  instrument  nimibered  125515  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1976.  in  book  7610-19,  page  567,  of 
the  official  records  of  Sacramento  County, 
Stete  of  California. 

COmrEYANCX  OP  LAMO  III  KUIOS  COUIITT,  STATE 
OP  CAUPORNIA 

Sec.  5.  The  conveyance  of  land  in  Kings 
County,  State  of  California,  referred  to  in 
section  2  is  as  follows:  the  conveyance  en- 
tered into  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  grantor,  and  the  Continental 
Grain  Company,  grantee,  on  August  7,  1968. 
and  recorded  as  instrument  numbered  11974 
on  September  30,  1968.  in  book  927,  page 
898,  of  the  official  records  of  Kings  County. 
Stete  of  California.    - 

UM rrATIONS  OH  VALIDATION  OP  CONVEYANCES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to— 

(1)  diminish  the  right-of-way  referred  to 
in  section  2  to  a  width  of  less  than  fifty  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  main  track 
or  tracks  maintained  by  the  Southern  Pacif- 
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ic  TranapoitatioD  Company  on  the  date  of 
the  enaetmeat  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  lyg^ni^,  validate,  or  confirm,  with  re- 
spect to  any  land  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
conveyance  leferred  Ut  In  seotkm  3.  4.  or  6. 
any  right  or  UUe  to.  or  intemt  in.  auchland 
arising  out  ff  advene  pnwwritwi,  preacrip- 
tlon.  or  abaiiteoment.  and  not  confirmed  by 
such  conveyapce.  „  ,.  ^  ^  » 

(b)  There  k  reserved  to  the  United  States 
all  oil.  coal,  or  other  mtnerala  in  any  land 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  riaJit^rf-way  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  and  is  the  subject  of  a 
conveyance  referred  to  lb  section  3.  4.  or  5. 
together  with  the  right  to  prospect  for, 
mine,  and  remove  such  oil.  coal,  or  other 
'  minerals  undn-  such  rules  and  refulattona 
as  tlw  Secretary  of  the  Intoior  may  pre- 
scribe. 

'  The  biH  was  ordered  to  be  engrogsed 
and  teadla  third  time,  wu  read  the 
third  tlm^.  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  TtoataldeT  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  (xnHdudes  the 
call  of  the  iPrivate  Calendar. 


COKSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Caaaeat  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONVEYING     FULL    TITLE     FOR 

LANDS   GRANTED   BY   ACT   OP 

CONGRESS       TO       TOWN       OP 

OLATHE.  COLO. 

The  aerk  <»lled  the  bill  (HJl.  1191) 
to  convey  full  title  for  lands  granted  to 
the  town  of  Olathe.  Colo.,  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  for  otho*  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

HJl.  1191     . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houu  of 
Repraentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  aaaembleA.  That  the 
provisions  of  chapter  104  of  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  session  III.  be  amended  by  the  de- 
letion from  lines  9, 10,  and  11  thereof  Of  the 
provision  "to  have  and  to  hold  said  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  the  protection  of  the  reser- 
voirs and  water  supply  pipelines  and  water- 
works system  of  said  town"  and  by  the  fur- 
ther deletion  from  lines  32. 23.  and  34  there- 
of the  words  "ilnd  provided  further.  That 
tiUe  to  the  land  shaU  revert  to  the  United 
Stetes  should  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
be  sold  or  eease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
hereirf  provided":  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed 
to  convey  to  the  town  of  Olathe  said  rever- 
sionary interest.". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  foUowinr- 

That  the  provisions  of  Chapter  104  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress.  Session  III  (Public 
Law  332.  40  Stet.  1317),  entiUed  "An  Act  to 
grant  certain  lands  to  the  town  of  Olathe. 
Colorado,  for  the  protection  of  ite  water 
supply."  ('the  Act")  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  By  the  deletion  from  lines  9,  10,  and  11 
of  the  Act  of  the  words  "to  have  and  to  hold 
said  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the  protection 
of  the  reservoirs  and  water  supply  pipelines 
and  waterworks  system  of  said  town"; 


(2)  By  the  deletion  from  lines  22.  23.  and 
34  of  the  Act  of  the  words  "And  provided 
further.  That  title  to  the  land  shall  revert 
to  the'United  States  should  the  same  or  any 
part  Uieteof  he  sold  or  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purpoaes  herein  provided":  iand 

(3)  By  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
of  ttie  followlnr  "And  provided  further. 
That  In  the  event  that  the  lands  or  any  part 
thereof  are  sold  or  otherwise  alienated  by 
said  town  of  Olathe  on  or  before  January  1, 
1094.  (except  as  a  consequence  of  a  Judg- 
ment at  law  or  equity  to  recover  simis  owed 
by  said  town  pursuant  to  a  mortgage,  sale  to 
trustee,  or  sim''*''  agreement  entered  into 
by  pursuant  to  a  mortgage,  sale  to  trustee, 
or  fftmiiar  agreement  entered  into  by  said 
town  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  pubUc  pur- 
poses, directly  related  to  repair,  mainte- 
nance, or  modernization  of  the  reservoirs, 
water  supply  pipelines,  or  waterworks 
system  of  said  town)  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  (excluding  the  value  of  anj'  improve- 
menta  made  by  the  town)  or  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  or  part  thereof  (excluding 
the  value  of  any  improvemente  made  by  the 
Unm)  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  alienation 
whichever  amount  is^  greater,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  United  Stetes  ty  said  town." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  amend  the  conditions  of  a 
grant  of  certain  lands  to  the  town  of 
Olathe,  Colorado  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 
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An  act  to  authorize  the  Twenty-nine  Palms 
Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians  to  lease 
for  ninety-nine  years  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  such  band 

Be  it  erufcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  Stat. 
539),  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  415),  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  ",  and  lands  held  in 
trust  for  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of 
Luiseno  Mission  Indians,"  immediately  after 
"Chelan  County.  Washington",  in  the 
second  sent^ce. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment:  Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "In- 
dians,' immediately"  and  insert  "Indi- 
ans, and  the  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Montana," 

The  committee  amendment  Was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indi- 
ans and  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Res- 
ervation to  lease  for  99  years  certain 
lands  held  in  trust.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ADTHORE^NG  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY, 
WTTHbUT  CONSIDERATION. 

CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LANE 
COUNTY,  OREG. 
.  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1062) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey,  without  consideration, 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the 

bill? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 


ADTHORKHNG  TWENTY-NINE 

PALMS  BAND  OF  LUISENO  MIS- 
SION  INDIANS  TO  LEASE  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
143)    to    authorize    the   Tv-enty-nine 
Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indi- 
ans to  lease  for  99  years  certain  lands 
held  in  trust  for  such  band. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  f  oUows: 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  ,  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald 
Reagan  preaches  piously  about  the 
deficit  but  he  cannot  escape  responsi- 
bility for  it.  It  is  his  deficit.  It  is  the 
Ronald  Reagan  deficit,  the  biggest  in 
history. 

His  huge  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy, 
the  biggest  in  American  history,  have 
created  the  biggest  deficits  in  history. 

In  1980  Ronald  Reagan  promised  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  Precisely  be- 
cause he  got  his  way  in  1981  and  1982 
we  have  a  $210  billion  Re&gan  deficit 
in  1983. 

In  1980  he  blamed  all  of  our  econom- 
ic woes  upon  the  deficit.  Now  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  deficits  create 
problems  even  when  they  are  caused 
by  reduced  revenue,  and  he  is  blaming 
all  of  his  problems  upon  his  predeces- 
sor, or  upon  the  Congress. 

Harry  Truman  said  "The  buck  stops 
here."  Ronald  Reagan  says  blame  it  on 
Jimmy,  or  blame  it  on  Jerry,  or  blame  it 
on  Lyndon,  or  blame  it  on  Harry,  or 
Zachary  Taylor,  or  Millard  Pilmore. 

He  is  quite  possibly  the  biggest  alibi 

•  artist   ever   to    serve    in    the   White 

House.  He  never  admits  responsibility 

for  his  own  failures,  but  the  public  is 

not  deceived.  It  is  the  Reagan  deficit. 
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three  times  bigger  Uum  the  biggest 
deficit  every  suffered  under  any  previ- 
ous American  Preskient.  and  simply 
because  he  had  his  way. 

He  cannot  escape  responsibility.  He 
cannot  lay  it  at.  the  door  of  Congress. 
We  are  trying  tsk  reduce  the  deficit  not 
by  raising  new  taxes  but  by  postpon- 
ing or  limltiiitf  future  tax  cuts:  and  yet 
he  opposes  this  and  threatens  to  veto 
any  bOl  that  would  shut  off  additional 
tax  cuts  fCH-  the  wealthy. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SPEECH  ON 
THE  BDDOET 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Ilr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Sikaker.  it  is  with  some  dismay  that  I 
read  the  President's  q)eech  yesterday. 
It  was  an  effective  attain  up<Hi  the 
^Congress,  both  political  parties,  but  it 
did  very  litUe  to  teeak  the  budget  im- 
pane  that  is  creating  paralysis  on  Cap- 
itol HUL 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  onn- 
Mnation  of  spending  on  military  and 
entitlements,  plus  an  unwillingness  to 
pay  for  those  programs,  have  caused 
unprecedented  deficits,  uiuirecedaited 
in  the  hisbivy  of  this  country,  and 
those  programs  are  part  of  this  admin- 
istratim's  total  program. 

In  this  administration  there  has 
been  more  deficits  created  in  4  years 
than  in  all  of  the  last  30  years  under 
seven  previous  Presidents  of  both  par- 
ties. 

Unless  those  deficits  are  brought 
under  ocmtrol  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time  before  interest  rates  start  soaring 
skyward  again,  and  then  you  can  kiss 
any  recovery  goodby. 

What  we  desperately  need  from  the 
President  and  what  his  own  Senate 
Republicans  are  crying  out  for  is 
statesmanship  and  leadership  to  bring 
about  a  consensus  to  break  this 
logjam.  It  may  be  good  politics  to  har- 
rangue  Ctmgress.  but  it  does  very  little 
for  the  American  people  and  Just  pro- 
loogB  the  day  of  facing  squarely  the 
real  solutions  of  sustaining  economic 
recovery  for  America. 


THE  CHIEF  WITCH  DOCTOR  OF 
VOODOO  RE^ANOMICS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  address  to  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  yesterday  on  the 
subject  of  the  budget  the  President  at- 
tempted some  unique  magic  His  audi- 
ence watched  in  disbelief  as  he 
strained  to  make  a  hot  potato  disap- 
pear. 

He  had  conjured  it  up  through  2 
years  of  hocus-pocus  so  it  was  of  un- 


precedented magnitude.  This  hot 
potato,  of  course,  was  that  monster 
deficit  that  the  President  has  given 
America  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Having  gotten  the  fiscal  policy  he 
wanted  in  1981.  the  President  has  pro- 
ceeded to  run  up  a  $200  billion  plus 
deficit  for  1984  with  higher  deficits 
prophesized  for  years  to  come. 

So  what  America  witnessed  at  the 
Home  Builders  yesterday  was  the 
magic  of  voodoo  economics  at  its  best. 
But  even  Ronald  Reagan,  the  chief 
witch  doctor,  cannot  make  the  deficits 
that  he  created  go  away.  For  that  we 
need  more  conventional  remedies. 

The  bipartisan  congressional  consen- 
sus which  ICr.  Reagan  has  denounced 
has  the  right  magic  and  the  right  med- 
icine, a  budget  resolution  expressing 
the  will  of  Congress  to  cover  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's deficit. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  REPEAL  THE  10- 
PERtTENT  WITHHOLDING  LAW 

(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  consider  legislation  to 
repeal  the  law  scheduled  to  take  effect 
July  1  requiring  that  10  percent  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  payments  be  with- 
held for  tax  purposes.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  repeal  leiBslation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  today  in  sup- 
porting H.R. 2973. 

I  strongly  believe  that  individuals 
who  receive  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
use  of  the  tax  dollars  on  those  pay- 
ments until  the  time  that  taxes  are  ac- 
tually due.  The  10-percent  withhold- 
ing requirement  will  cost  taxpayers  an 
estknated  $1.5  billion  annually  in  lost 
compound  interest  alone. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  unfair  to  pe- 
nalize the  vast  majority  of  honfigt  tt  .:- 
payers  who  fairly  report  and  iMFiftxes 
on  dividend  and  interest  payments  in 
an  effort  to  catch  the  few  who  cheat. 

The  new  law  also  places  upon  finan- 
cial institutions  and  corporations  rec- 
ordkeeping burdens  which  in  my  view 
are  not  outweighed  by  the  small  bene- 
fit accruing  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
from  the  withholding  requirement. 
Over  400  million  Investments  wiU  re- 
quire either  withholding  or  exemp- 
tion. Clearly  the  Federal  Government 
is  trying  to  shift  the  Job— and  the 
costs— of  collecting  taxes  from  the  IRS 
to  the  Nation's  savings  and  investment 
institutions. 

Furthermore,  the  revenue  projec- 
tions oh  withholding  have  been  vastly 
overestimated  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  projections  of  the  Treasury 
Department  have  been  cut  in  half  in 
only  3  months.  The  cost  estimates  for 
implementing  withholding,  on  the 
other  hand,  continue  to  grow.  Every 
day  we  continue  to  delay  repeal,  more 


money  is  needlessly  wasted  gearing  up 
for  implementation  (m  July  1. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people 
to  the  withholding  law  has  been  over- 
whelming. The  American  taxpayers 
recognize  this  law  as  a  misguided  at- 
tempt to  address  the  problem  of  tax 
cheaters;  Instead,  the  withholding  law 
penalizes  the  majority  of  hard-work- 
ing honest  taxpayers  who  already  pay 
their  fair  share. 

Last  month.  President  Reagan  ig- 
nored the  cries  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  threatened  to  veto  any  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  10-percent  with- 
holding provision.  Bowing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  President's  threats,  the 
other  body  recently  made  only  a 
feeble  attempt  to  address  the  issue  of 
withholding  by  voting  to  postpone  im- 
plementation of  the  withholding  law. 

This  Chamber  must  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  President's  threats.  I 
commend  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  H.R.  2973  in  order 
to  give  the  full  membership  of  the 
House  the  opportimlty  to  vote  on  this 
important  matter  of  concern  to  all 
American  taxpayers. 'Let  us  take  deci- 
sive and  positive  action  to  resolve  the 
withholding  controversy.  The  time  to 
vote  is  now,  and  the  responsibility  for 
repeal  rests  in  this  Chamber. 


PRESIDENTIAL  lead: 
NEEDED  ON  THE  BUDG! 


(Mr.  MCX>DT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  structural  and 
process  reforms  Congress  has  made  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  budget  reso- 
lution process.  It  is  the  only  way  Con- 
gress has  to  make  really  hard  choices 
and  to  enforce  fiscal  discipline. 

This  has  never  b^n  needed  more 
than  now.  This  Nation  faces  massive 
deficits  that  threaten  to  destroy  the 
recovery. 

The  executive  branch  must  play  an 
Integral  part  in  that  budget  resolution 
process,  especially  at  a  time  of  im- 
President  Reagan  played  a  cen- 
>le  in  the  budget  process  2  years 
but  now  that  things  are  not  going 
ly  quite  so  well  he  wants  to  opt 
out  of  the  process.  He  wants  to  "take 
his  ball  and  go  home." 

Instead  of  exercising  leadership,  the 
President  is  now  into  blame  laying.  He 
told  the  homebuitders  yesterday  that 
the  deficit  was  alE  the  Congress  fault, 
partic\ilarly  on  the  Democratic  side, 
and  does  not  acknowledge  that  those 
pc^cies  he  led  the  way  toward  in  1981 
have  put  us  into  the  very  fiscal  box  he 
now  complains  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  is  now  on 
a  knife's  edge  of  recovery.  The  embry- 
onic recovery  will  either  go  up  and  sus- 
tain momentum,  or  collapse  backward 
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and  go  down.  The  key  to  which  way  it 
goes  is  long-term  interest  rates.  The 
key  to  thoge  interest  rates  is  expecta- 
tions how  about  outyear  deficits,  and 
the  iQflaticm  that  would  stem  from 
those  deficits.  .    ^ 

The  PKgident  must  play  a  le«^- 
sh^  role  at  this  crucial  moment  in  uie 
budget  resolution  prooen.  Instead  of 
laying  blame,  the  President  should  ex- 
ercise that  leadership  to  help  pun  the 
Senate  out  of  its  current  impasse,  and 
ttstore  the  integrity  of  the  budget  res- 
olution process. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 
(Mr.  PEKNT  asked  and  was  givm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranaito.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  pMcess  and  Federa)  deficits 
were  recwring  themes  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  all  new  Democratic  Mon- 
bers,  Americans  are  puBled  and  wor- 
ried by  the  delay  and  ocmfoslon  in 
Washington  over  the  Fednal  budget 
They  do  not  imderstand  irtiy  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  has  so  much  dlf  f  icul'- 
ty  c(»np]etlng  the  budget  process 
They  certidnly  do  not  understa&d  why 
a  President  who  promised  he  would 
balance  the  budget  by  1983  instead 
proposes  budget  deficits  approaching 
$200  billioBi. 

As  one  new  Member.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  leadership  organized  y«he 
debate  ott  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion, that  new  Members  were  involved 
in  an  unprecedented  manner,  that  the 
resolution  reduced  the  administrar 
tion's  proposed  deficit,  and  that  the 
House  passed  its  budget  ahead  of 
schedule. 


the 


Unfortunately,  this  year  |it  «>pears 
le  Senate  may  not  be  aibio  to  pass  a 


budget  resolution  at  aU.  Openly  invit- 
ing fiscal  chaos,  the  President  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  prefer  no 
budget  to  one  that  redirects  our  prior- 
ities away  from  military  spending  and 
toward  lower  deficits.  As  a  mult,  the 
process  Is  again  headed  toward  the 
delay  and  confusion  that  will  prevent 
us  from  putting  this  country's  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  lowering  the  Feder- 
al deficit. 

The  new  Democratic  Members  have 
established  a  task  force  on  the  budget 
to  learn  from  experts  on  the  budget 
process  and  to  tontribute  to  the  ongo- 
ing debate  over  budget  priorities.  We 
want  the  process  and  the  resulting 
budgets  to  be  fair,  workable,  and  un- 
derstandable. 

The  budget  process  facilitated  the 
massive  changes  in  Federal  priorities 
that  are  producing  these  enormous 
deficits.  |f  we  want  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
deficits  and  redirect  our  country's  pri- 
orities, we  must  make  the  process 
work. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND  THE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eventaig  news  last  night  I  heard  the 
Presldmt's  remarks  before  a  Washing- 
ton ccmvention  in  which  he  blamed 
the  Federal  deficit  on  runaway  Feder- 
al g>ending  and  Congress. 

I  wcmder  who  the  President  thinks 
he  is  fooling.  In  1981  he  came  to  town 
and  said:  "By  1984  I  am  going  to  do 
this.  I  am  going  to  create  an  economy 
in  which  we  have  a  Federal  budget 
that  has  q>ending  of  $770  billion  and 
taxing  of  $770  billion;''  in  other  words, 
a  balanced  budget. 

Now  we  are  debating-  the  1984 
budget  in  Congress.  Let  us  talk  about 
what  the  budget  the  President  sent  to 
us  this  year  really  offers  us. 

The  President  said.  "I  want  spending 
of  $848  billion."  That  is  $75  billion 
more  than  he  said  he  was  going  to  ask 
for  in  1981.  And  he  also  said.  "I  want 
taxing  of  $659  billion.  $120  billion  less 
in  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Then  he  said  to  Congress  that:  I 
want  a  budget  deficit  for  this  year  of 
$189  billion."  ^    ,    , 

I  wonder  who  he  thinks  he  is  fool- 
ing. He  is  becoming  the  king  of  the 
deficits. 

In  his  first  4  years  in  office  he  will 
have  added  $2,000  of  Federal  deficits 
on  the  backs  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country.  His  program 
is  moving  us  toward  economic  quick- 
sand. 

We  cannot  stand  any  more  red  ink  in 
this  country.  It  is  time  to  move  toward 
a  balanced  budget,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  to  say,  "Mr.  President,  these  defi- 
cits will  drive  up  interest  rates  and 
choke  economic  recovery.  "This  coun- 
try can  not  afford  that  kind  of  eco- 
n<miic  future.  So  let  us  stop  the  distor- 
tions. Vti.  President.  Let  us  stop  the 
sloganeering,  and  let  us  create  a 
budget  together.  Let  us  bring  the  defi- 
cits down,  and  let  us  steer  this  country 
toward  the  path  of  lasting  econoipic 
growth." 
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VETERANS' 
M[EDICAL 


HON.    CARL    VINSON 

ADMINISTRATION 

CENTER 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hiaremarits.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  numerous  veterans  organi- 
zations in  <3eorgla,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Georgia  delegation,  I  rise  today  to 
intit)duce  a  bill  to  name  the  Veterans' 
AdminiAration  Medical  Center  in  my 


hometown  of  Dublin,  Ga.,  in  honor  of 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

Although  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Congress  from  both  the  6th  and  10th 
Congressional  Districts,  his  home  of 
Milledgeville  now  rests  in  my  own  8th 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Vinson  distinguished  his  life  in 
many  ways,  but  among  the  most  well- 
recognized  is  his  record-setting  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
over  50  years,  he  served  in  this  body, 
serving  under  nine  administrations. 
Thirty  of  those  years  were  spentJMs 
chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Afnors 
Committee,  now  known  as  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress, 
he  was  an  attorney,  a  State  represent- 
ative, and  a  Judge.  He  was  known  al- 
ternately as  Uncle  Carl,  the  Swamp 
Fox.  Mi.  Defense,  and  the  Admiral, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  became  known 
as  the  father  of  the  modem  two-ocean 
Navy. 

When  asked  about  his  keen  interest 
in  the  Navy,  he  reqionded  that  it  was 
our  ability  to  protect  the  seas  which 
kept  our  land  safe.  In  honor  of  his 
concerh  of  the  Navy,  he  was  to  be  the 
first  living  person  to  have  a  major 
Navy  ship  named  after  him. 

During  his  years  as  chairman,  his 
philosophy  for  keeping  order  was  to 
"never  let  them  get  mad  all  at  once."  Ap- 
parently it  worked.  He  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  feUow  colleagues  and 
maintained  his, position  of  superiority 
over  witnesses  to  his  committee. 

He  was  successful  in  boosting  mili- 
tary pay.  He  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  Air  Force  to  locate  an  air  base 
in  Warner  Robins— which  abutts  my 
district.  He  fought  for  bonus  pay  for 
our  Nation's  veterans.  And  most  Im- 
portantly, through  his  able  guidance 
and  strong^  leadership,  he  strength- 
ened our  defense.  

On  the  keel  of  the  aircraft  carrier, 
the  U.SJS.  Cari  Vinson,  is  a  quoUtion 
taken  from  Mr.  Vinson.  "No  person 
representing  the  American  people 
should  ever  place  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  below  any  other  priority." 

Mr.  Vinson  surpassed  his  own  credo 
in  his  efforts  to  guide  our  Nation 
toward  military  independence. 

Although  he  often  stated  that  he  did 
not  like  to  reminisce,  certainly  he 
would  not  begrudge  us  the  opportiml- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  him  by  renaming 
the  VA  Medical  Center  the  "Carl 
Vinson  Veterans'  Administration  Med- 
ical Center." 
Thank  you. 


SYRIA  SHOULD  PUT  HTTO=?FT.F 
ON  THE  SIDE  OP  PEACE 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
Idaud  the  •eUon  of  the  Israeli  and 
Lebaneee  tovenunents  today  in  sign- 
Inc  the  \JA  mediated  peace  accord 
aimed  at  achievlnc  a  withdrawal  of 
forelfn  forces  from  Lebanon.  The  cau- 
tious and  creative  shuttle  diplomacy  of 
U.&  Secretanr  of  State  Oeorge 
Schults  has  broutht  us  a  chahce  for 
peace  in  that  war-torn  nation  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  Mideast  nations  to 
put  the  destruction  of  the  past  behind 
them  and  to  focus  on  their  hopes  for 
the  future. 

And  yet  the  Syrian  Oovemment. 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
has  reused  to  come  out  in  favor  of 
peace.  Rather.  Syrian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Abdul  HaUm  IChartrtam  advocates 
another  war  and  further  bloodshed, 
warning  last  week  of  an  even  wider 
military  conflict  between  his  country 
and  Israel  than  last  summer's  fighting 
In  eastern  Lebanon.  He  went  as  far  as 
to  predict  that  there  would  be  further 
casualties  and  that  the  war  would  not 
be  limited  to  Lebanese  territory.  Now 
he  is  saying  that  he  wiU  side  with  dis- 
sident Lebanese  politicians  in  a  civil 
war. 

In  the  past  year,  hundreds  of  Israeli 
a^  Lebanese  soldiers  and  civilians 
have  lost  their  lives  in  brutal  conflict 
over  boundaries  and  borders.  Now 
there  is  a  chance  for  peace,  a  hope  for 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
east. I  would  hope  that  Syria  would  se- 
riously rethink  its  veOed  threats  of 
further  death  and  destruction.  Cer- 
tainly, the  people  of  that  region  have 
taken  all  the  death  and  destruction 
they  are  capable  of.  They  deserve  a 
better  life  than  that;  they  deserve  a 
I  chance  to  achieve  their  dreams  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 


STEP  3  JOBS  PROGRAM  IS 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mtasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  %>eaker.  last  week 
the  Presidoit.  in  ■mifiriting  the  im- 
provement his  policies  have  brought 
to  the  economy,  promised  "you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet." 

Oddly  enough  as  I  drove  the  roads  of 
my  district  this  weekend  my  constitu- 
ents echoed  the  same  refrain.  Mr. 
bleaker,  in  my  district  where  11  of  the 
14  counties  have  unemployment  great- 
er than  30  percent,  and.  7  are  above  30 
percent.  My  omstltuents  have  not 
seen  much  indkation  that  Washhigton 
is  aware  of  their  deqierate  problem. 
To  those  more  fortunate  Members 
who  now  question  whether  a  step  2 
Jobs  program  is  needed.  I  urge  you  not 
forget  those  areas  where  the  economy 
is  not  rebounding.  j^^ 

While  eccmomists  and  political  scien- 
tists debate  whether  we  are  in  a  reces- 
sion or  a  depression  the  simple  truth  is 


West  Virginia  is  the  victim  of  an  eco- 
nomic stroke,  and  the  assistance  we 
have  provided  thus  far  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  half  an  aspirin  tablet. 

So  while  I  would  agree  with  the 
President  "We  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  future  will  bring 
not  more  of  the  same  but  some  real 
help  to  our  Icmg-sufferlng  unem- 
ployed. 


A  fHIBUTE  TO  MARY  LOU  BURG 

(Mr.  KA8TENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  KA8TENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce that  Mary  Lou  Burg,  a  com- 
missioner with  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal,  passed  away  yesterday  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  after  having  been 
stricken  in  her  hometown  of  West 
Bend.  Wis. 

I  knew  Mary  Lou  for  almost  30 
years.  I  believe  she  can  be  truly  re- 
ganied  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
produced. 

Mary  Lou  was  principally  known  for 
her  longstanding,  active  contribution 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  She  served 
as  Democratic  national  committee- 
woman  from  Wisconsin  from  1908  to 
1070.  a  position  for  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  nominating  her  in  conven- 
tion. In  1970  she  was  named  "Wiscon- 
sin Woman  of  the  Tear." 

Her  particular  mark  was  made  with 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
She  served  as  vice  chairman  from  1970 
to.  1972.  acting  as  chief  liaison  to  State 
and  regional  party  organisations  and 
national'  constituent  groups.  From 
1972  tp  1977  she  was  deputy  chairman 
of  the  party,  acting  as  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  responsible  for  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  DNC.  a  Job  she 
performed  with  her  typical  superb 
competency. 

She  brought  to  politics  an  impres- 
sive background  in  broadcasting,  from 
advertising,  to  copywriting.  to  general 
manager  of  a  radio  station  in  Milwau- 
kee. Relating  to  people  was  truly  her 
forte. 

Many  of  us  on  and  off  of  Capitol 
Hill  knew  her  to  be  a  competitor  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  She  was  dy- 
namite on  the' tennis  court  and  could 
more  than  hold  her  own  at  poker. 
Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with 
those  sspects  of  Mary  Lou  knew  this 
to  be  consistent  with  her  dynamic  per- 
sonality. 

Her  passing  was  doubly  sad  in  that 
she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  by  only  days. 

Mary  Lou  Burg  was  a  good  and  loyal 
friend.  I,  and  the  many  close  friends 
she  leaves  behind,  will  miss  this  lovely 
and  jemarkable  woman  greatly.    . 


DEPLOYING  THE  MX  WILL 
MAKE  MATTERS  WORSE 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  recent  comment 
about  the  ahns  race  by  President 
Reagan.  The  President  is  quoted  in 
today's  Washington  Post  as  saying.  "I 
can't  believe  that  this  world  can  go  on 
*  *  *  with  this  kind  of  i«eapon  on  both 
sides,  poised  at  each  other,  without 
some  day  some  fool  or  some  maniac  or 
some  accident  triggering  a  war  that  is 
the  end  of  the  line  for  all  of  us." 

President  Reagan  is  absolutely  right. 
We  can  never  be  certain  of  our  securi- 
;y  as  long  as  the  escalation  of  the 
race  continues  and  the  two  su- 

!rpowers  remain  suspicious  and  mis- 
ul  of  each  other.  The  stakes  are 
too  high  for  us  all:  That  is  why  we 
must  work  to  increase  stability  and 
reduce  the  incentive  for  any  nation  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  deploying  the  MX  missile  in  ex- 
isting sUos  will  add  to  instability.  Be- 
cause of  its  first-strike  accuracy,  the 
MX  will  create  an  incentive  for  the  So- 
viets to  launch  their  land-based  mis- 
siles at  the  first  Indication  of  an  attack 
by  us.  Placing  the  MX.  in  vulnerable 
silos  will  also  give  us  an  incentive  to 
adopt  a  launch-under-attack  policy. 

As  the  same  Washington  Post  article 
noted,  former  CIA  Directors  William 
Colby  and  Stansfield  Turner  share 
these  concerns.  Admiral  Turner  stated 
that  the  Soviets  "will  have  to  have 
their  finger  on  the  trigger."  Mr.  Colby 
urged  Congress  to  "get  rid  of  this  par- 
ticularly dangerous  weapon  and  put  to 
rest  any  proqject  that  we  would  go  for 
a  first-strike  strategy." 

The  President  is  absolutely  right  to 
be  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  But  deploying  the  MX 
will  make  matters  worse  by  putting  a  ■ 
hair  trigger  on  the  arms  race.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Inject  the  MX  missile 
and  support  stability.  ■' 


REPEAL  OF  10-PERCENT 
WITHHOLDING  TAX 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  spoken  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice  on  their  feelings  about  the  10- 
percent  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends.  In  a  short  while  when  we 
repeal  this  abhorrent  tax  I  feel  we  will 
be  acting  in  the  best  interests  and  tra- 
ditions of  Americata  representative 
government.  When  the  people  speak 
the  Representatives  of  the  people 
listen.  This  is  precisely  why  I  am  con- 
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fldent  the  10-peroent  withholding  wiU 
be  repealad.  The  action  by  the  Qm- 
gr««  will  have  a  significance  beyond 
the  repeal  of  this  onarous  tax  because 
it  will  seild  the  message  that  In  the 
final  analysis  the  will  of  the  American 
people  prVvaOs  in  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions. ^  ^  ^  , 
I  applaud  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation with  which  the  other  body 
acted  on  the  repeal  of  the  Uw  on  1(>- 
percent  withholding.  It  Is  now  our 
turn  to  act  We  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  the  great  pubUc  outcry  against 
this  law.  If  we  are  to  be  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  "^^'or 
the  people,  we  mup*  f oUow^the  will  of 
the  people  and  act  aoeordingly  for  the 
repeal  of  the  withholding  provisions. 

Contraiy  to  the  populaf  liietoric, 
this  is  not  simply  a  VMCial  interest 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  banking 
industry.  These  provisions  contain  se- 
rious implications  for  the  general  tax- 
paying  public.  Withholding  provides 
both  a  real  and  psyehotogicardlsincen- 
tlve  to  saving  during  a  time  whm 
American  should  be  Investing  bi  their 
country  through  i^vate  Initiative— 
not  under  the  burden  of  taxes. 

In  addition,  the  withholding  tax  im- 
poses a  considerable  burden  on  finan- 
cial institutions  and  busineises.  The 
cost  to  the  industry  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  between  $200  tolSOO  mlUloh per 
year.  These  businesses  cannot  swallow 
the  additional  operayng  costs  without 
passing  a  large  part  of  the  burden  <m. 
In  effect,  withholding  penalises  the 
honest  taxpayer  In  our  efforts  to  catch 
that  fin>>i  minority  of  Americans  who 
tfU  to  report  their  Income  correctly. 
This  is  not  fair.  The  vast  majority  of 
citizens  who  pay  their  taxes  loyally 
and  honestly  deserve  better  treatment. 
Many  people  with  low  Incomes  or 
UtUe  tax  liability  who  are  eligible  for 
exemption  are  still  adversely  affected. 
They  wifi  be  forced  to  fill  out  onerous 
paperwork  for  their  exemption,  and 
many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  our 
complex  tax  laws  may  fail  to  file  their 
return  claims. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  HJC 
3973,  and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  doing  so.  The  American 
people  are  calling  for  this  repeal  in 
record  numbers.  I  have  personally  re- 
ceived imdl  from  more  than  31.000  of 
my  constituents  opposing  the  with- 
holding measure.  It  Is  our  duty  as  rep- 
resentatives to  listen,  with  the  evi- 
dence before  us  and  act  accordingly.  I 
thank  the  Speaker. 


announcement  earlier  of  the  support 
for  PriBsidrat  Reagan's  anticipated 
vetos  of  congressional  q)endlng  ex- 
cesses. At  least  I  hope  I  did  not  misun- 
derstand his  expressed  concern  about 
deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  Join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to 
repeal  withholding  of  taxes  on  divi- 
doids  and  Interest.  I  opposed  the  with- 
holding provision  when  it  was  included 
in  the  Omnibus  Tax  Act  of  1982,  and 
today  I  am  even  more  concerned  by  its 
intent  •  to  force  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  corporations  to  be  IRS 
agmts. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed,  however, 
by  the  views  expressed  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  on  t^e 
legislation.  The  retoort  states  that: 

Lc«  than  two  mo^tha  ago,  the  House 
moved  forcefully  to  cdntrol  soaring  deficits 
by  passing  a  budget  resolution  that  orders 
this  Committee  to  raise  revenues  •  *  *  the 
xtaolutlon  does  demonstrate  that  once  again 
this  body  has  clearly  committed  Itself  to 
bring  revenues  into  better  balance  with  ex- 
penditures *  *  * 

What  nonsense. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  am  compellM  today 
to  voice  my  disdain  for  this  statement 
which  unfortimately  assumes  that  the 
only  way  to  reduce  the  deficithis  to  in- 
crease America's  tax  burden. 

Furthermore,  the  report  asserts  that 
repeal  of  the  withholding  legMation: 

•  •  *  mandates  that  we  turn  to  new 
sources  of  taxation,  or  Increased  tax  rates, 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  budget. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  im- 
plied assumption  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  budget  shortfalls  is  the  intro- 
duction of  new  taxes.  liSr.  Speaker.  I 
would  assert  that  it  is  Just  such  a 
mind-set  that  today  Jeopardizes  this 
country's  fiscal  soundness— not  the  at- 
tempt by  many  of  us  to  repeal  legisla- 
tion that  would  only  serve  to  confuse, 
hamper,  and  humiliate  the  honest  ef- 
forts of  many  tax-paying  Americans. 
There  are  alternatives  to  "new  sources 
of  taxation";  the  alternatives,  howev- 
er, are  not  always  politically  attractive 
in  this  body. 


stltutlon  every  time  they  make  that 
charge. 

The  spending  process  is  here  in  the 
Congress.  We  are  responsible  for  budg- 
eting, for  the  Constitution  says  that  is 
a  function  of  the  legislative  process. 

Congress  is  responsible  for  every 
dime  that  gets  spent  in  this  country. 

The  Democrats  are  constantly  want- 
ing to  raise  the  spending  levels.  We 
cannot  balance  the  budget  while  the 
Democrats  in  this  House  refuse  to  cut 
spending.  We  saw  some  of  the  biggest 
spenders  in  the  history  of  this  country 
come  in  this  well  today  and  tell  us  of 
their  concern  about  deficits. 

I  offered  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment Just  the  other  day  on  the  floor. 
Where  were  those  people  then?  They 
were  votinr  "No"  on  the  balanced 
budget  amenAhent,  as  they  voted  for 
spending  even  more  new  money. 

The  Democrats,  make  no  mistake, 
want  more  taxes.  On  the  same  day 
that  we  aro  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  ill-advised  tax.  increase  that 
took  place  last  year  because  the  Demo- 
crats wanted  more  taxes  last  year, 
they  come  to  the  floor  and  insist  on 
more  taxes  for  the  upcoming  year. 
They  believe  solving  a  budget  deficit 
problem  means  more  taxes  and  more 
taxes  not  on  the  rich  but  on  people 
making  less  than  $50,000.  because 
again,  make  no  mistake,  their  tax  in- 
creases are  aimed  at  the  people  in  the 
low-  and  middle-income  categpries. 

The  tax  cuts  that  thiq^want  to 
rep^  are  70  percent  or  more  for  low- 
and  middle-income  Americans.  More 
spending  and  more  taxes  is  not  the 
budgetary  policy  which  most  Ameri- 
cans want— yet  it  Is  the  program  of  the 
liberal  Democrats. 


REPEAL    WTTHHOUJING    PROVI- 
SION   ON   DIVIDENDS   AND    IN- 
TERH5T 
(Mr.  LUNOREN  asked  apd  was  given 

permisston  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlES.) 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 

happy  to  hear  the  majority  leader's 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  BY 
CUTTING  SPENDING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  apd  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  we  heard  the  majority  leader 
talk  about  the  President  as  an  alibi 
artist.  I  would  suggest  to  you  we  have 
heard  no  greater  alibi  artists  than  the 
gentlemen  who  spoke  in  this  well 
today  about  Federal  budget  deficits. 
By  trying  to  lay  the  deficit  problem  at 
the  door  of  the  White  House,  they 
show  their  confxision  atiout  how  gov- 
ernment works. 

These  are  not  Ronald  Reagan  s  defi- 
cits. The  Democrats  rewrite  the  Con- 


ADJUDICA-nON    OF    BANKRUPT- 
CY CASES  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  disappointment 
with  the  House  leadership  regarding 
its  irresponsibUity  in  facing  bankrupt- 
cy legislation.  In  June  1982.  the  Su- 
preme Ctourt  ruled  that  the  1978  bank- 
ruptcy reform  legislation  gave  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  authority  over  legal 
issues  outside  their  parameters  with- 
out enough  independence  from  other 
branches  of  government  to  do  so.  The 
Court  gave  Congress  6  months  to  re- 
structure the  system.  On  December  23. 
1982,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
grant  Congress  additional  time,  when 
so  solicited. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law.  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  a  hearing 
on  February  2,  had  a  subcommittee 
markup  on  February  10  and  5  days 
later,  the  Pull  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
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ported  fLR.  3  to  the  Houm.  In  <»ly  3 
dayi.  the  Judieimry  Committee  peaed 
•  bffl  that  Is  eaenttal  to  the  adjudlcmr 
tioo  of  bankruptcy  caaee  nationwide. 
In  3  moDths.  the  leadership  of  the 
House  has  not  been  respmulble 
enough  to  bring  this  Mil  to  the  floor. 

Last  month,  the  House  spent  more 
than  40  hours  of  debate  on  the  nucle- 
ar freew  Issue,  over  which  the  House 
has  no  jurisdiction.  Six  days  were 
9ent  debatinc  a  decision  In  which  the 
House  has  no  real  role.  We  do  have  a 
very  Ug  role  to  play,  however.  In 
movtnc  bankruptcy  legislation  to 
a  ivoblem  that  Is  creating  na- 
invMct.  The  Senate  has  acted 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  do  so 
too.  ^ 

The  very  authority  and  decisions  <» 
bankruptcy  Judges  are  being  seriously 
serutlniaed  as  a  result  of  the  interim 
rule,  under  which  they  are  currently 
working.  Their  ability  to  handle  cases 
Is  Questionable.  An  enormous  Instabil- 
ity has  arisen  In  our  bankniptcy 
system.  Reorganisation  eases  of  na- 
impact.  such  as  Branlf  f  and 
Farm  Bureau,  are  pending 
befwe  the  courts,  awaiting  oongres- 
siooal  actkm.  because  lenders  and  pur- 
chasers are  unsure  of  Judicial  author- 
ity. Still  the  leadoshlp  waits. 

In  approximately  6  weeks,  we  will  be 
approaching  the  anniversary  of  the 
Suiveme  Court's  decision.  I  am  ap- 
palled that  In  the  face  of  a  problem 
that  this  body  can  productively  ad- 
dress, the  leadership  not  l>n]y  acts  ir- 
res^nsibly,  but  takes  months  to  do  so. 


apendlng-^and  it  is  not  Just  defense 
qiendfng.  There  are  plen^  of  places 
where  we  could  cut  Federal  spending 
if  we  would  Just  face  up  to  it. 

So  I  am  calling  their  bluff,  to  this 
extent.  Let  us  Just  go  with  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  level  of  $807  billion 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  spend- 
ing. That  Is  something  that  we  could 
go  with.  It  Is  $7  billion  below  what  the 
House  budget  resolution  called  for. 

I  do  think  we  should  have  s  budget. 
I  support  the  budget  process,  but 
there  are  scmie  things  worse  than  no 
budget  resolution  this  year.  And 
unless  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
stiU  have  got  plenty  of  room  where  we 
can  cut  Federal  spending,  we  m4f  not 
have  a  budget  this  year. 


a  1230 

FEDERAL  8PENDINO  MUST  BE 
CUT 

(Mr.  UOrrr  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Qissicm  to  sddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  £^»eaker.  I  was  very 
interested  this  morning  to  hear  the 
complaining  and  wringing  of  hands  on 
the  nuUorlty  side  of  the  aisle  about 
the  budget  process  and  deficits  in  the 
budget 

I  have  to  aslc  Where  have  they  been 
aU  these  years?  Where  were  they  earli- 
er this  year  when  we  passed  that  irre- 
sp<msible  House  budget  resolution 
that  wait  over  to  the  Senate  and  that 
they  are  now  wrestling  with? 

If  they  are  really  worried  about  the 
deficits.  I  propose  that  it  is  time  that 
we  should  do  something  about  them. 
Maybe  the  place  to  do  it  is  in  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  we  are  going  to  be  taking 
bp  later  this  weekL 

I  want  to  caU  their  bluff.  If  you 
want  to  do  something  about  deficits. 
OK.  let  us  do  something. 

I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  local 
newmapers  Just  yesterday  which 
asked,  if  we  do  not  increase  taxes, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  deficits? 
There  is  another  part  of  the  budget— 


CRITICAL  TRENDS  ASSESSMENT 
ACT  OF  1083 

(Mr.  OINORICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  fi^ieaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  with  Mr.  Oork  of 
Tennessee  the  Critical  Trends  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  establish  a  process  by 
which  we  get  a  clearer  sense  of  emerg- 
ing problems  and  opportunities  and 
develop  choices  for  making  informed 
decisions  about  the  future. 

Our  political  system  follows  a  classic 
reactive  pattern  to  problems— that  Is. 
we  often  lurch  from  crisis  to  crisis 
with  little  consideration  Of  the  ways 
the  problems  might  have  been  avoided 
or  mitigated  had  they  been  foreseen 
and  an  anticipatory  response  devel- 
oped. We  muddle  through  the  political 
arena  with  short-term,  cut-and-flt  poli- 
cies and  solutions. 

Our  political  system  all  too  often  is 
blind  to  the  future.  The  time  horlsons 
of  most  politicians  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  next  election.  When  we  do 
look  to  the  future,  too  often  we  bsse 
our  actions  on  past  projections  of  cur- 
rent trends,  thereby  imposing  on  the 
future  the  dominant  patterns  of  the 
past.  Thus,  we  merely  make  tomorrow 
a  rigid  extension  of  today. 

We  need  to  develop  fresh.  Informed, 
long-term  perspectives  so  that  we  can 
anticipate  new  problems  before  they 
explode  into  crises.  For  that  reason  we 
are  introducing  a  bill  to  develop  a  na- 
tional foresight  capability  in  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  this  biU  wUl  provide  the  ra- 
tional means  by  which  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety can  make  informed  decisions  to 
guide  its  affairs  and  look  forward  to  a 
future  of  hope  and  promise.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is:  Will  we  wake  up  to 
the  possibility  of  an  intelligent  choice 
of  a  future,  or  will  we  muddle  along 
merely  reacting  to  what  arbitrary 
human  activity  hands  us? 


A  MISOUIDED  ENTITLEMENT 
PROORAM 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  ROEMER.!  Mr.  QptaJUit,  I  want 
to  thank  the  nearly  300  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who 
Joined  with  me  and  others  last  week  in 
an  attempt  to  derail  a  miwuided  new 
entitlement  program.  y 

The  reason  I  rise  today  is  that  I 
found  it  interesting  over  the  weekend 
to  discover  the  Washington  Post  in 
agreement  with  out  position.  Let  me 
read  from  ti  *■  editorial  of  this  past 
Saturday  when  the  Washington  Post 
says: 

The  House  has  psoed  s  bill  uithorislnc 
$760  million  in  loans  to  help  homeowners 
who  have  lost  their.  Jobs  and  can't  meet 
their  mortcsce  payments.  It'i  a  Krious 
problem,  but  a  flawed  Mlutlon. 

They  continue  to  say: 

*  *  *  the  Houm  Kheme  nUaet  some  bewU- 
derlns  questt(»t.  For  Instance,  how  can 
banks  and  other  lenden  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue present  voluntary  efforts  to  give 
strapped  homeowners  a  break,  if  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  feds  will  pick  up 
the  load? 

The  Post  then  goes  on  to  decry  the 
lack  of  fairness  in  the  bill. 

I  Just  want  to  say  again,  thank  you. 
to  the  200  Members  who  Joined  us. 
This  Is  the  first  of  many  fights  this 
year.  I  believe  with  compassion  in  our 
hearts  the;  best  way  to  help  America  is 
to  reduce  spending  across  the  board, 
lower  interest  rates,  and  give  the  un- 
employed what  they  really  want,  a 
decent  Job. 


TOUOH  CHOICES  MUST  BE 
MADE  TO  REDUCE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess seems  to  be  entwined  in  rhetorical 
games  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  the  President  seeking  to 
blame  Congress  for  all  of  the  problems 
and  Congress  doing  the  same  with  the 
President. 

"pie  reality  is  that  this  country  faces 
record  deficits  that  threaten  to  under- 
mine any  economic  recovery.  The 
President  does  not  totally  escape  the 
responsibility  for  those  deficits  any 
more  than  Jimmy  Carter  escaped  the 
responsibility  for  the  deficits  that  ex- 
isted in  his  time. 

But  there  are  no  easy  choices,  if  you 
are  really  interested  in  redudng  the 
deficit.  This  Nation  must  reduce  the 
limit  of  growth  in  defense  spending,  it 
must  reduce  the  growth  in  entitlement 
programs  and  it  must  Increase  reve- 
nues.   And    nothing,    no    rhetorical 
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games,  can  change  the  reality  of  the 
tough  choices  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  made  by  this  Congress  and  the 
Preaident  If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

t  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
'  SPBAXER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPflAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuKTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  pos^TMie  further 
proceedings  today  on  tmOi  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  <m  whldi  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nkys  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  (dadse  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rotcall  votea.  if  postponed,  will 
be  takm  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


FEDERAL    INSECTICIDE,    ¥UHGh 

cam,   AND  RODBNTICIDE  ACT 

EZTENBION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  move  to  suq^end  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (HJL  2786).  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Insectir 
cide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentidde  Act 
relating  to  the  sdenUfk:  advisory 
panel  and  to  extend  the  authorisation 
for  vprepriatlons  for  such  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.2785 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
RepreaentoHvee   of  the   United  StaUt   of 
America  in  Congrete  auembled. 

scmnnc  asvisobt  panb. 
SacnoH  1.  Section  SKd)  of  the  Federal  In- 
'seetldde.  Pungldde,  snd  Rodentidde  Act  to 
amended  toy —  . 

(1)  smendlng  the  fourth  tepUmce  to  read 
as  foUows:  "The  comments,  evaluations,  and 
recommenlattons  of  the  advisory  panel  sub- 
mitted under  this  subaeetkm  and  the  re- 
iponae  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  In  Uie  same 
manner  as  provided  for  pubUeaUon  of  the 
comments  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  such  sections.": 

(2)  strildng  out  the  eighth  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
panel  referred  to  in  this  subsection  sli^ 
consist  of  7  members  sppolnted  liy  the  Ad- 
minlstiater  from  a  list  of  12  nomineea.  6 
no^si^  by  the  Mattonal  Institutes  of 
Heal^add  6  by  the  Natknal  Science  Foun- 
dation. utfUslns  a  system  of  staggered  terms 
of  appointment  Members  of  the  pan^shsll 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  profWimal 
qualifications  to  assess  the  effecU  of  the 
Impact  of  pesticides  <m  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. To  the  extent  feasilde  t»  Insure 
multidisclpUnary  representation,  the  panel 

jnembershlp  shaU  Indude  representation 
from  the  disciplines  of  tozicolocy.  patholo- 
gy. enviTMunental  bioloty,  and  related  sci- 
ences. If  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  panel  due 
to  expiration  of  a  term,  resignation,  or  any 
other  rewon.  each  replacement  shall  be  set 
lected  by  the  Administrator  from  a  group  of 
4  nominees.  2  submitted  by  each  of^^ 
nominating  enUUes  named  In  this  mbsec- 
Uon.  The  Administrator  may  extend  the 
term  of  a  panel  member  untU  the  new 


member  is  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  due  to  resignation,  or  reason 
other  than  expiration  of  a  term,  the  Admin- 
istrator th^  appoint  a  memlier  to  serve 
during  Uw  unexpired  term  utilizing  the 
nnminatV"  process  set  forth  in  this  subsec- 
ttnn  Should  the  list  of  nominees  provided 
under  this  subsection  be  unsatisfactory,  the 
Administrator  may  request  and  additional 
aet  of  nominees  from  the  nominating  enti- 
ties."; and 

(S)  striking  out  In  the  third  from  the  last 
sentence  "September  30, 1981"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 1M7". 

BCTCmipil  or  IHB  AXJTHOBIZATIOS  FOB 
APraOPaiATIOHS 

Sac  2.  Section  31  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
nJB.'c.  isey)  i>  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  foUows: 
"There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  the  period  beginning  October  1. 
1983  and  ending  September  30.  1984.  such 
Bim^  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  In  excess 
ofK4,200,000. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  niotion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bbowk)  will  be  recognized  for  20  mto- 
utes.  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chahr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bhowh ). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distUigulshed  chah-- 
man  of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  ox  la  Oarza). 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tti«rtte  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fnxn  California  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJR.  2875.  And  I  would  like  very 
sincerely  and  very  emphatically  to 
commend  the  chahrman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  also  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  what  they  have 
done  so  thut  we  might  continue  the 
authorization  on  thla  legislatloa  and 
continue  on  the  track  to  further  hear- 
ings so  that  we  might  address  the  criti- 
cal issues  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  hearings  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2785.  The  bill  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act  for  1  year  through  Sep- 
tember  30,    1984   at   a  level   not   to 
exceed  $64.2  million.  It  also  extends 
the  provision  regarding  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  through  September  30, 
1987,  and  provides  that  the  Memljers 
be  appointed  for  staggered  terms  rep- 
resenting, to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
disdpUnes  of  toxicology,   pathology, 
environmental  biology,  and  related  sci- 
ences. .^^      ..  ^ 
In  the  view  of  the  committee  the 
most  pressing  and  immediate  need  to 
tanprove  the  administration  of  the  pes- 
ticide program  is  for  additional  re- 
solute. To  this  end.  the  committee 
has  included  in  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  an  increase  of  $8  mil- 


Uon  from  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  President's  budget.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  reauthorized  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Panel  becausftwOf 
the  scientific  contributions  it  makes  to 
a  broad  range  of  pesticide  decisions  at 
EPA.  Ill  light  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  scientific  issues,  the 
committee  foresees  an  increastogly  hn- 
portant  role  for  the  Scientific  Adviso- 
ry Panel  in  future  years.     

HJl.  2785  reauthorizes  PIFRA  for 
only  1  year.  The  committee  takes  this 
action  because  of  its  desire  and  com- 
mitment to  continue  appraising  the 
advisability  of  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
posed amendm^ts  to  the  statute.  A 
number  of  legislative  proposals  relat- 
ing to  a  series  of  issues  arishig  under 
PIFRA  have  been  recommended  to  the 
committee  by  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Foreign,  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee.  These  proposals 
are  complex  in  nature  and  require  fur- 
ther analysis  and  hearings  before  they 
can   be   adequately   considered.   The 
committee,  therefore,  decided  to  act 
on  a  two-track  basiB.  It  was  considered 
essential,   however,   to   take   prompt 
action  on  the  reauthorization  leglsla' 
tlon  so  as  to  provide  the  agency  with 
the  resources  it  needs  to  implement 
the  statute  and  provide  continuity  for 
the  Scientific  Advisory  PaneL 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Browh  for  the  time,  patience,  and  un- 
derstanding that  he  has  devoted  to  the 
many  problems  that  have  arisen  to 
connection  with  this  legislation  during 
the  course  of  the  last  3  years.  He  and 
Mr.  Pat  Robzhts.  the  ranking  mtaori- 
ty  member  of  the  subcommittee,  are  to 
be  complimented  for  their  efforts  and 
their  commitment  to  continue  consid- 
eration of  the  necessary  modifications 
toFIFRA  legislation  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
We  have  brought^to  the  floor  today 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  Peder-  * 
al  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  as  the  best  possible  solution 
to  a  rather  complex  problem  with 
regard  to  the  conttauation  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  program. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture brought  to  the  House  last 
year-a  more  extensive  revision  of  this 
Act  The  House  debated  that  bill  at 
length,  made  a  number  of  amend- 
ments, and  then  passed  the  bill  over  to 
the  Senate  where  the  Senate  did  not 
see  fit  to  consider  and  pass  the  bill. 

"We  were  left  therefore  without  a 
subsequent  reauthorization  of  this  leg- 
islation and  it  has  been  continued 
under  authority  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution. .  ,^  . 
The  Ctommlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  subcommittee  which  I  chair  again 
took  up  the  bill  this  year.  We  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  with  regard  to  the 
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ptoBHX  procedure  to  be  f olloved.  The 
•dmlnlitrBtloo.  in  this  iltuatlcm.  had 
requested  that  we  reauthortie  the  bUl 
for  a  pertod  of  2  yean.  The  luboom- 
mittee  reported  mich  a  bUl  with  a  2- 
year  reauthortetlon.  but  In  the  full 
flommlttae.  In  an  effort  to  compromise 
with  vmrtous  Interest  groups  which  felt 
that  there  should  be  some  more  vigor- 
ous action  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
gram, the  fuU  committee  decided  to 
reeonmend  to  the  House  the  1-year 
eztenskm  of  the  bUL 
I  do  not  think  that  this  poses  any 
'  particular  problem  to  the  administra- 
tion, even  though  they  might  wish  to 
have  a  S-year  program  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  coming  back  to  the  Con- 
gress next  year. 

The  act  also  extends  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  actually  through  Sn>- 
tember  30.  1987.  the  Science  Advisory 
PaneL  The  Science  AdviscHry  Panel  is  a 
very  lmp<wtant  part  of  the  apparatus 
tot  bringing  the  best  scientific  Judg- 
ment~and  knowledge  to  the  EPA  to 
enable  them  to  make  better  policy 
Judgments  i|i  the  Important  area  of  ag- 
ricultural chemicals.  So  it  Is  reauthor- 
iKd  for  the  additional  period  of  time 
through  1M7. 

The  (Hie  additional  point  I  would 
like  to  mention  is  that  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  craisultation 
with  the  EPA.  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram to  the  level  of  $64.2  million.  We 
feel  that  this  is  a  moderate  and  neces- 
sary increase  in  order  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther detoioratlon  in  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  agency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  this  in  the  committee. 
The  numbers  are  fiilly  substantiated 
in  the  report  and  are  based  upon  rec- 
ommendations from  the  staff  of  the 
agency  as  to  the  areas  which  had  the 
highest  priority  and  we  feel  that  these 
numbers  are.  as  I  say.  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  will  not  belabor  this 
point  further.  We  think  that  the  biU. 
while  not  making  everyone  happy,  is 
recognised  as  a  necessary  action  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  at  this  particular 
time.  And  I  know  of  no  planned  oppo- 
sition to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  {Mi.  Ros- 
DTS)  has  worked  in  a  very  cooperative 
and  able  fashion  in  helping  to  bring 
about  as  good  a  program  in  FIFRA  as 
we  possibly  could.  And  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
the  minority  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate mjrself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  need  to 
prolong  any  debate  on  this  biU.  After 


due  consideration  in  hearings  and 
markup  by  the  House  Ccmunittee  on 
Agriculture.  I  do  not  believe  there  now 
is  any  opposition  to  passing  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  legislation  and  allow  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  more  time 
to  finally  address  the  other  Issues  that 
are  concerned  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2785.  which  would  reauthorize 
FIFRA  for  1  year  at  a  funding  level  of 
$•4,200,000.  In  addition  this  bUl  would 
reauthoriie  the  Solentific  Advisory 
Panel  through  September  30. 1987. 

I  point  out  that  the  authorisation 
for  this  law  expired  on  Sei^mber  30, 
1981.  so  it  is  important  that  we  pass 
this  reauthorizing  legislation.  After 
due  consideration  in  hearings  and  In 
markup  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Cranmittee  I  do  not  believe  there  now 
is  any  opposition  to  approving  this  leg- 
islation. There  was  concern  expressed 
that  the  committee  would  not  take  up 
the  consideration  of  major  amend- 
ments to  FIFRA  but  all  parties  have 
been  assured  that  by  approving  this 
legislation  we  do  not  plan  to  rest  on 
our  laurels.  This  two-track  plan  per- 
mits us  to  reauthorize  the  legislation 
by  this  bill  and  then  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  amendments  that  have 
been  under  discussion  for  some  time. 
Indeed,  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research,  and  For- 
eign Agriculture  has  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  on  June  9  to  review 
issues  affecting  exports  of  pesticide 
chemicals,  and  in  the  press  release  an- 
nouncing this  hearing  it  was  stated 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  in  midsummer  on  proposals 
for  changes  in  FIFRA. 

Members  may  recall  that  in  August 
1982  the  House  passed  H.R.  5203,  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 
and  H.R.  5203  was  never  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  so  it  is  necessary  to  again 
consider  these  matters.  However  we 
need  time  to  fully  debate  the  issues, 
seek  compromises  and  then  come  back 
to  this  Chamber  with  a  bill  that  all 
parties  can  live  with  and  support.  This 
will, not  be  an  easy  undertaking  but 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  grapple 
with  the  issues.  Several  events  beyond 
the  control  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  have  a  bearing  on 
how  fast  we  can  proceed.  A  recent 
court  case  in  Missouri  declared  certain 
sections  of  the  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  this  case  needs  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  appellate  courts.  Addi- 
tionally, we  will  have  a  new  Adminis- 
trator at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  changes  will  be  made;  thus 
many  of  the  issues  may  be  resolved  ad- 
ministratively thus  negating  the  need 
for  legislation  on  certain  aspects  now 
being  debated.  Also,  the  matter  of 
funding  for  the  pesticide  program  is  to 


be  decided.  Chairman  Bxowh  and  I 
submitted  testimony  on  April  19 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  HUD-Independent  Agencies  rec- 
ommending an  increase  of  $8  million 
for  the  pesticide  program. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  legislation  and  allow  the 
Agriculture  Committee  additional  time 
to  address  the  other  issues  troubling 
the  participants  in  this  dialog  of  how 
best  to  amend  FIFRA. 

D  1245 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  ^e  bal- 
ance of  my  time  at  this  Juncture. 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  a  1-year  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlcide  Act.  I  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Browm  on  his 
swift  action  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
this  reauthorization  which  will  now 
allow  the  chairman's  committee  to 
move  ahead  with  hearings  and  new 
legislation  to  correct  inadequacies  in 
our  pesticide  laws.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
■leagues  some  of  the  pesticide  issues 
which  I  hope  will  be  addressed  in  the 
coming  months. 

Mr^  Speaker,  current  law  allows  for 
the^e  abroad  of  pesticides  that  have 
not  been  sanctioned  for  use  in  the 
United  States.  Just  before  he  left 
office.  President  Carter  issued  in  Exec- 
utive order  to  severely  restrict  the 
export  of  products  that  either  had 
been  banned  or  whose  use  has  been  re- 
stricted in  our  country.  The  order 
would  furthermore  have  required 
anyone  exporting  such  products  to 
obtain  an  export  license  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  before  such 
goods  were  shipped  abroad. 

The  Reagan  administration  rescind- 
ed President  Carter's  Executive  order 
almost  immediately  after  taking 
office.  This  policy  statement  on  the 
export  of  haairdous  goods  has  encour- 
aged American  companies  to  export 
such  products  by  eliminating  regula- 
tions which  required  that  manufactur- 
ers notify  foreign  govemmlents  before 
they  export  goods  Judged  too  danger- 
ous for  use  in  the  United  States.  PHir- 
thermore.  sale  of  these  unregistered 
pesticides  is  not  directly  monitored  by 
any  Federal  agency,  and  residues  of 
such  pesticides  are  detected  only  by 
chance  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration through  the  use  of  multiresi- 
due  testing  methods. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  reappear- 
ance of  these  pesticides  in  the  United 
States  as  residue  on  produce  and  other 
foods  is  not  adequately  monitored.  We 
do  not  even  have  such  information  as 
how  many  or  what  pesticides  not  reg^ 
tered  here  are  used  abroad:  what  crops 
they  are  used  on;  and  what  countries 
use  them.  Studies  which  clearly  show 
that  a  substantial  quantity  pf  our  im- 
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ported  f  oo4lstuf  f  s  is  contaminate  wl 
pesticide  rtsldues  prove  this  point. 

We  must  take  whatever  actfam  Is 
necessary  to  require  American  manu- 
facturers to  notify  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  buyers  that  the  pes- 
ticide they  are  buying  la  not  legally 
available  In  the  United  States  for 
whatever  reason.  Furthomore,  we 
must  take  pains  to  prohibit  entry  into 
the  United  Stotes  of  any  product  con- 
tiwnlnated  with  resktues  of  unregis- 
teired  pesUcldcs.  Perhaps  we  can  begin 
tq  address  these  prolUems  by  explor- 
ing with  tiie  Federal  agaades  the  fea- 
sibility of  writing  regulations  to  ad- 
dress these  points. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  of  our 
special  needs  in  Hawaii  as  they  relate 
to  pesticides.  Our  year-round  growing 
conditions  and  tropical  environment 
promote  the  persistence  of  pests  not 
common  $nd  often  not  even  found  in 
the  contblental  United  States.  In  this 
regard.  Bawail  farmers  differ  from 
their  mainland  countetpvts  in  their 
pesticide  requirements.  Hawaii  must 
constantly  remain  on  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  new  pests  which 
can  easily  flourish  once  they  enter  the 
islands. 
'     In  many  cases  the  EPA  has  granted 
t  waivers  to  Hawaii  which  allow  agricul- 
ture producers  to  use  pesticides  which 
have  been  banned  in  the  continental 
United  States.  These  exemptions  make 
It  all  the  more  essential  that  these  pes- 
ticides, which  are  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous, are  strongly  regulated.  Last 
year  Hawaii  experienced  several  pesti- 
cide crises,  two  of  which  involved  the 
banned    pesticides     heptachlor    and 
DBCP.  The  EPA  does  not  have  a 
strong  presence  in  Hawaii  and  with 
the    termination    of    the    pesticide 
hazard  atsessment  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Hawaii.  I  am  concerned  that 
Hawaii  will  be  even  more  vulnerable  to 
pesticide  mishaps. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  lo(riclng  for  new^- 
dustry  to  replace  our  traditional  but 
declining  sugar  and  pineapple  indus- 
tries. Diversified  agricultitfe  is  sitfe  to 
increase  and  in  fact.  Is  bping  actively 
encouraoed  by  our  State;  government. 
This  movement  suggests  that  we  will 
need  even  more  adequate  controls 
against  agricultural  pests  and  more 
farmer  education  of  how  to  use  chemi- 
cal and  biological  agents  usefully  and 
safely.  While  the  Hawaii  SUte  govern- 
ment and  the  University  of  Hawaii 
have  done  a  commendable  Job  in  moni- 
toring pesticides,  the  increase  In  diver- 
sified crop  production  and  the  de- 
crease in  Federal  pesticide  information 
assistance  will  demand  that  control 
and  regulatory  cmMtbllltles  be  aug- 
mented. In  that  respect.  I  beUeve  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  active  participants  in  efforts 
to  promote  sound  pest  control  in  Ha- 
waiian agriculture. 
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\^^h  Mr.  Speaker,  these  issues  are  of  vital 
impOTtance  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
State  of  HawalL  I  lo(A  forward 'to 
working  with  you  and  our  colleagues 
to  rectify  these  problems  and  craft  a 
icallstic  agricultiure  policy  for  the 
I980's.9 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  B«r. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.  ..^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Browh  )  that  the  House  suspend,  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2785,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  B«r. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Monbers  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIALS  ACT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  the  biU  (H.R.  279)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include 
other  critical  agricultural  materials,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2733  '  * 

Be  it  enactfid  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
Anferica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  aecUon  of  the  Native  Latex  Commer- 
cisUzatioh  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1978  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Act")  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'CWtical  Atrl- 
cultural  Materials  Act'.". 
Sic.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Ssc.  2.  (a)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5): 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

following: 

"(6)  Congress  further  recognizes  that  on- 
going research  into  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  native  latex  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  other  public 
as  well  as  private  and  Industrial  research 
groups,  and  .that  these  research  efforts 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.";  Snd 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr 


"(b)  In  addition.  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  development  of  a  domestic  industry  or 
industries  for  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture from  native  agricultural  crops  of  prod- 
ucts other  than  rubber  which  are  of  strate- 
gic and  industrial  importance  but  for  which 
the  Nation  is  now  dependoit  upon  foreign 
sources,  would  benefit  the  economy,  the  de- 
fense, and  the  general  well-being  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  additional  research  efforts 
in  this  area  should  be  undertaken  or  contin- 
ued and  expanded. 

"(c)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  economically 
feasible  means  of  ctilturing  and  manufactur- 
ing Partlienium  and  other  hydrocarbon-con- 
taining plants,  along  with  other  native  agri- 
cultural crops,  for  the  production  of  critical 
agricultural  materials  to  benefit  the  Nation 
and  promote  economic  development.". 

Sec.  3.'  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(d)  The  term  'native'  means  hydrocar- 
bon-containing plants  and  other  agricultur- 
al crops  of  strategic  and  industrial  impor- 
tance which  may  be  cultured  In  North 
America,  especially  plants  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Parthenium  known  as 
Ouayule.";  and 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

Szc.  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Guayule  Research 
and  Commercialization"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Research  and  Development  of 
CMtical  Agricultural  B4aterials". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Joint  Commission  shall  consist 
of  the  foUowing  ip^nbers:  Three  individuals 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  among  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  three  individuals  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  among  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  a 
represenUtive  of  the  Bm«au  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
representative  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment pf  State:  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Commission  shall  be  an  individual  who.  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  or  agency  which 
such  individual  represents,  is  engaged  in  the 
support  of  research,  development,  demon- 
stration, and  commercialization  activities  in- 
volving native  latex  and  the  production  of 
other  critical  agricultural  materials  from^ 
native  agricultural  crops.". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ..  „    ^ 

"(c)  The  Joint  Commission  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Chairman  who  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  among 
the  three  individuals  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  members  under  subsection  (b).". 

(d)  Section  4(h)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "rubber  manufacturing  and 
commerce "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"manufacturing  and  commerce  involving 
rubber  and  other  critical  agricultural  mate- 
rials". .   . 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  the  lead  agency  in  carrying  out  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct,  sponsor,  promote,  and  coordiruite 
basic  and  applied  reseSrch,  technology  de- 
velopment, and  technology  transfer  leading 
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to  effective  and  ccoooiniaJ  methodi  for 
\uwt  wli  culturtnc  of  plintotlnm  kdA  the 
eztneUon  of  latex  from  Partbenlum  or 
other  hjwteocMrboixontalnlin  plant*,  and 
for  the  devdopment  of  other  critical  acrl- 
cultural  materlala  from  native  acrtcultural 
crops  havlnc  ■tratedc  and  Induatrial  tmpor- 
tanee.": 

(3)  hy  redeaicdatlnc  dauaea  (a)  throuch 
(h)  In  the  aecoDd  aentenoe  aa  paracrapfaa  (1) 
throuch  (S).  remeetlvely: 

(S)  by  strikinc  out  pancraph  (3)  (aa  ao  re- 
deaicnated)  and  inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowtav: 

"(S)  aeoderatinc  preaent  plant  breedins. 
tenetlea,  and  selection  programt  for  the 
putpoae  of  Improvlnt  and  Increasinc  latex 
yleMi.  expandlnc  Inaect  and  dlaeaae  resiat- 
anee.  broadenlnc  the  ranceo  of  drought  and 
cold  reaiatanee  of  the  Parthenlum  plant, 
and  ptuthllug  a  ayatem  of  regional  reaearch 
trlala  for  enhancing  and  ucreaaing  the 
supply  of  foundation  seed  for  certified  seed 
production:". 

(4>  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  establiahlng  a  system  of  large-scale 
experimental  plantings  (aggregating  ten 
tbouaand  acres  or  more)  to  provide  shrub 
for  feedstock  to  process  In  the  developmen- 
tal rubber  prooosing  facility  described  in 
paragraph  llY,". 

(S)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  (as  ao  re- 
designated) and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(7)  accelerating  the  refinement  of 
preaent  extraction  and  processing  technol- 
ogies and  future  extraction  technologies,  in- 
eluding  the  development  and  construction 
of  a  developmental  rubber  processing  facili- 
ty for  the  extraction  and  production  of  test 
quantttlea  of  guayule  natural  rubber": 

(•)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  in- 
aertlng in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and": 

(7)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (S)  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  studying  the  economic  feasibiUty  of 
developing  other  native  agricultural  crops 
(in  addition  to  Parthenlum  and  other  hy- 
drocarbon-containing plants)  that  would 
aupply  critical  agricultural  materials  for 
strategic  and  industrial  purposes,  and.  to 
the  extent  appropriate,  canying  out  re- 
aearch activities  with  respect  to  such  crops 
in  the  manner  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8).";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  SecrMary  ot  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture an  Office  of  Critical  Agricultural  Mate- 
rlala. as  a  cmtral  kxation  where  such  De- 
partment can  address  research  and  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  agricultural  crops  that 
have  the  potential  of  producing  critical  ma- 
terials for  strategic  and  industry  purposes.". 

Sac.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  followinr  "or 
the  manufacture  and  commercialiiation  of 
other  critical  agricultural  materials  from 
native  agricultural  crops  having  strategic 
and  Industrial  importance"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "may  be  carried  out 
through  the  Regional  Commissions  or  oth- 
erwise and"  in  the  second  sent«ice: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
rlsusf  (e); 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
dauae  (f)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  after  clause  (f)  the  foUowing 
new  clause: 


"(g)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  carrying 
out  reaearch  acttviUee  with  reapect  to  native 
agricultural  cropa  (other  than  Parthenlum 
and  other  hydrocarbon-containing  plants) 
that  would  supply  critical  agricultural  mate- 
rials for  strategic  and  industrial  purposes,  in 
the  manner  specified  in  clauses  (a)  through 
(f).". 

8k.  7.  Section  7  of  the  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  ".  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Oovemroent  of  Israel"  after 
"Mexico";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Latex  extraction  and 
processing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"extraction  and  processing  of  latex  and 
other  critical  agricultural  materials  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States". 

Sic.  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  to  other  critical  agri- 
cultural materials". 

Sk.  9.  Section  9  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  "or  the  culture  of  other 
native  agricultural  crops  which  could  supply 
critical  agricultural  materials"  before  the 
semicolon  In  clause  (h);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  the  technology  of 
other  native  agricultural  crops  which  could 
supply  cfftical  agricultural  materials" 
before  the  iemicolon  in  clause  (i). 

Sac.  10.  Section  10  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  fthe  provisions  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
provisions  of  this  Act";        > 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  drang  through  the 
Regional  Commissions  or  ortherwise,"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "having  expertise  in 
native  agricultural  crops  which  could  supply 
critical  agricultural  materials"  after  "per- 
sonnel" in  dauae  (b);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "natural  rubber  manu- 
facture" in  clasue  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  activities  authorised  by  this 
Act". 

Sec.  11.  Section  11  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "shall  insure  that  their 
activitiea  are  closely  coordinated  with  the 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencies"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  the  conduct  of  their  activities 
under  this  Act,  and  shall  insure  that  their 
aetivites  under  this  Act  are  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  activities  of  other  Federal 
agendes"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "Department  of  State," 
after  "Department  of  Energy,":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Preparedness 
Agency,  and  others"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  others,". 

Sac.  13.  Section  13  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Seeretar- 
lis"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "byproducts"  the 
foUowing:  ".  as  well  as  products,  other  than 
rubber,  developed  from  agricultural  crops 
which  are  of  strategic  and  industrial  impor- 
tance,": and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Dispositions 
under  this  section  may  include  sales  of  the 
materials  involved  to  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  testing  purposes.". 

Sac.  13.  Section  14  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretaries". 

Sac.  14.  Section  15  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strikng  out  "The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretar- 
ies": and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "19«7". 

Sk.  15.  (a)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  where  it  ap- 
pears after  "1981."  and  by  inserting  after 
"1983."  the  foUowlnr  "85.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $8,500,000  for  the  ftocal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988.  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiacal  year  aiding  September  30. 
1987.  and  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1988.". 

(b)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  where  it  appears  after 
"1981."  and  by  inserting  after  "1983."  the 
foUowinr  "$3,500,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  $4,000,000  for  the  ftocal 
year  ending  Septonber  30.  1987,  and 
$4,500,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988.". 

(c)  Section  16  of  the  Act  to  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thto  Act.  the  Secretariea  and  the  Joint 
Commission  shaU  limit  their  activities  under 
thto  Act  to  critical  agricultural  materiato 
other  than  native  latex  after  the  dose  of 
the  fiacal  year  ending  September  30.  1988.". 

The  SPEAKER '  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  (»nsid- 
ered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BROwif )  will  be  recognized  fur  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minotes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bsowii). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Di  LA  Oarza),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Browh)  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  excellent  work  which  they  have 
done  on  this  Ideation,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2733.  The  bill  extends 
the  Native  Latex  Ccnnmerciallzation 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1978  through  September  30,  1988.  It 
also  broadens  the  guayule  research 
and  development  program  to  one  of  a 
more  generic  nature  that  includes 
other  agricultural  crops  that  have  the 
potential  for  producing  materials  of 
strategic  or  industrial  importancx  to 
the  Nation. 

H.R.  2733  extends  and  strengthens 
the  1978  act  because  of  the  impor- 
tance the  committee  attributes  to  the 
development  of  guajrule  production  to 
help  satisfy  our  need  for  natural 
rubber. 
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The  United  States  impmts  aU  of  the 
natural  rubber  used  in  domestic  pro- 
duction. Most  of  this  rubber  is  derived 
from  latex  of  the  Hevea  tnt  and  is 
grown  in  the  tropics  near  the  equator. 
Approximately  35  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  ruMer  consumption 
comes  irom  natural  latex,  the  remain- 
der comes  from  synthetic  rubber  man- 
ufactured from  hydrocarbons  which 
are  derived  primarily  from  petroleum. 
Therefore,  synthetic  rubber  produc- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, and  any  curtailment  of  petro- 
leum availability  or  increase  in  petro- 
leum costa  impacts  directly  on  the  do- 
mestic rubber  industry. 

NotwitlKtanding  the'  availability  of 
synthetic  rubber  for  many  uses,  it  is 
inferior  t«  natiural  rubber  in  most  ap- 
plications. For  example,  natural  latex 
is  used  in  the  production  of  tires  in 
amounts  ranging  from  30  percent  for 
nonradial  automobUe  tires  to  nearly 
100  percent  for  airplane  tires.  It  is  a 
necessary  (X>mp(ment  of  these  prod- 
ucts since  it  runs  cooler  than  synthetic 
rubber  and  thus  degrades  less,  insur- 
ing fewer  breaks  and  longer  tire  life. 

While  most  of  the  natural  latex 
presently  produced  in  the  world  comes 
from  a  tropical  species  which  is  not 
suitable  lor  growth  in  the  United 
States,  there  exists  another  species  of 
plant,  guiiyule,  which  is  native  to  the 
Southwestern  United  States  and 
northwestern  Mexico,  which  contains 
commercial  quantities  of  high  quality 
latex.  During  World  War  n.  when 
normal  supplies  of  natural  latex  were 
interrupted,  the  UA  Oovemment  un- 
dertook 8  sizable  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  cultivate  and  proc- 
ess guayule  in  the  Southwest  In  1946 
the  emeivency  rubber  project  was  ter- 
minateB  by  the  Congress  due  to  the 
return  of  normal  producticm  and  im- 
portaUpn  of  natural  latex  from  other 
puts  of  the  world,  mainly  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  commercial  development  of  gua- 
yule could  free  the  United  States  from 
its  dependence  on  natural  rubber  im- 
ports. It  will  lessen  our  dependence  on 
synthetie  rubber  derived  from  petro- 
chemicals which  also  must  come  to  a 
large  extent  from  oVferseas.  Additional- 
ly, the  development  of  guayule  pro- 
duction would  help  strengthen  our 
balance  of  iMiyments. 

The  1978  act  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  coordinate  and  carry 
out  research  on  the  commercialization 
'  of  latex  from  gtlajrule  or  other  hydro- 
parbon-obntaining  plants  and  estab- 
lished aa  advisory  commission  to  assist 
^  the  Se<jretary  in  carrying  out  his 
duties.  This  research  and  development 
is  necessary  since  the  applicaition  of 
the  agrlculttu^  and  industrial  tech- 
niques used  for  rubber  cultivation 
diHing  ^orld  War  II  will  not  yield  a 
commerciaUy  viable  crop  or  product  in 
today's  market. 
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The  committee  observes  that  ithis 
program  has  received  only  modest 
ftderal  support.  State  governments, 
however,  have  recognized  the  pdten- 
tial  of  the  conunercial  development  of 
guaytile  and  have  contributed  a  icon- 
siderable  amount  of  money.  The  pri- 
vate sector,  mainly  the  major  rubber 
ooDM^anies.  have  been  involved  but 
have  dropped  many  of  their  efforts 
due  to  the  economically  depressed 
rubber  industry. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  all 
of  this  adds  up  to  a  Job  left  undone 
and  a  need  which  still  persists. 

The  committee  took  certain  positive 
steps  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  this|  pro- 
gram by  rewriting  certain  portions  of 
section  5  to  focus  on  an  accelerated 
three  step  program  procedure: 

First,  accelerating  present  plant 
breeding,  genetics,  and  selection  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  improving 
and  increasing  latex  yields;  I 

Second,  establishing  a  system  of 
large-scale  experimental  plantpgs— 
aggregating  10.000  acres  or  more— to 
provide  shrub  for  feedstock  to  process 
in  the  developmental  rubber  process- 
ing facility  presently  being  developed: 

and 

Third,  accelerating  the  refinement 
of  present  extraction  and  processing 
technologies,  including  the  develop- 
moA,  and  construction  of  a  develop- 
mental rubber  processing  facility  for 
the  extraction  and  production  of  test 
quantities  of  guayule  natiural  rubber. 

HH.  2733  has  expanded  the  native 
latex  program  from  an  effort  to  devel- 
op one  <at)p  in  one  region  into  a  far- 
reaching  challenge.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  H.R.  2733  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  integrated  research 
and  development  system  that  can  be 
utilized  with  other  agricultural  crops 
in  addition  to  gtiayule  that  have  the 
potential  of  producing  critical  materi- 
als for  strategic  and  industrial  pur- 


poses. 

The  development  of  domestic  indus- 
tries for  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture from  native  agricultural  crops  of 
products,  other  than  rubber,  which 
are  of  strategic  and  industrial  impor- 
tance but  for  which  the  Nation  is  now 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources,  will 
benefit  the  economy,  the  defense,  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
an.  2733  encourages  additional  re- 
search efforts  in  this  area. 

Meadow  foam,  crambe,  buffalo 
gourd,  gopher  weed,  jojoba  are  but  a 
few  strangely  named  plants  growing  in 
every  region  which  may  hold  commer- 
cial promise  as  renewable  sources  of 
critical  materials.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  if  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a  credible  agriculture  research 
program  or  a  working  national  materi- 
als policy,  we  must  explore  these  alter- 
natives, for  we  must  remember  that,  at 
one  point.  Just  a  few  decades  ago,  soy- 


beans and  sunflowers  were  on  this  list . 

of  (3t>P6. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vast  po- 
tential that  these  crops  offer.  Some 
bear  an  oilseed  crop  producing  indus- 
trial oils;  some  produce  chemical  f  eed- 
sUxdcs:  others  produce  industrial  hy- 
drocarbons; and,  last.  Jojoba,  a  shrub 
whose  beans  pnxiuce  a  superior  lubri- 
cant and  feedstock  for  plastics  and  fer- 
tilizer. The  oil  from  the  jojoba  bean  is 
the  only  itnown  replacement  for  sperm 
whale  oil  which  is  used  for  certain 
needs  as  a  long-term  lubricant  for  in- 
accessible parts,  such  as  moving  parts 
near  nuclear  reactors. 

BLR.  2733  authorizes  the  program 
for  a  period  of  5  years  with  an  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  on  an  annual- 
ly graduating  scale  and  totaling  $50 
million  for  the  life  of  the  program. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  HJl.  2733  was  reported  by  our 
committee  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote 
in  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  "SLR.  2733,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  again  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

BCr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of 
Representatives  considers  HJl.  2733,  a 
bill  which  reauthorizes  the  native 
latex  research  program  and  expands 
the  program  to  include  research  on 
other  critical  agricultural  materials. 
As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2733  and  a 
member  of  both  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  the  (Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  to  whom  the  bill 
was  Jointly  referred,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  measure. 

H.R.  2733  renews  for  5  years  the  re- 
search   and    development    work    on 
native  latex  authorized  by  Public  Law 
95-592  and  authorizes  a  total  of  $50 
million  over  5  years  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and   the   Department   of   Commerce. 
H.R.  2733  expands  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Commission  that  coordinates 
activities  in  tills  area  to  include  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  designated 
as  the  lead  agency  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Conunission.  The  bill 
also  establishes  the  Office  of  Critical 
Agricultural  Materials  in  USDA  that 
will  serve  as  the  coordinator  of  the  De- 
partment's    research     activities     on 
native  latex  and  research  on  other  ag- 
ricultural crops  that  could  bear  strate- 
gic and  industrial  materials.  The  prin- 
cipal source   of  native  latex   in  the 
United  SUtes  is  the  guayule  bush, 
which  grows  in  arid  regions  of  the 
Southwest.  HJl.  2733  calls  for  the  ac- 
celeration of  genetic  research,  large- 
scale  plantings,  and  development  of 
pilot-  and  commercial-size  extraction 
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fadllUes  for  native  latex  from  cuayu- 
le  with  the  goal  of  having  a  mature 
ivodoet  for  the  marketplace  In  5 
year*.  At  that  point  the  FMeral  in- 
volvement in  native  latex  will  ceaae. 

Further.  HJl.  2733  expands  the 
aoope  of  the  original  Native  Latex 
CommerriallMirinn  Act  to  Include  re- 
search on  other  agricultural  crops  that 
could  bear  materials  of  strategic  and 
industrial  importance.  For  example, 
plants  such  as  meadowfoam.  gopher 
weed,  cranse.  Chinese  tallow.  Buffalo 
gourd,  and  Jojoba  can  be  processed  to 
provide  industrial  oils  and  lubricants. 
These  and  other  agricultural  crops 
will  be  studied  for  their  industrial  and 
strategic  usefulness. 

The  research  work  authorised  in 
HJl.  2733  has  two  major  Implications 
for  the  future.  First,  this  research  and 
development  will  cultivate  a  domestic 
source  of  natural  rubber,  for  which 
the  United  States  is  totally  dependent 
on  foreign  impnts.  Second.  HJl.  2733 
will  (H>en  up  research  aa  other  possi- 
ble criHis  that  wiU  bear  critical  materi- 
als. The  possibillUes  that  exist  in  this 
area  are  almost  boundless,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  started  the  better. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  HJl.  2733  is  a  reUUvely 
small  program  in  comparison  to  the 
other  large  Federal  research  and  de- 
vek^nnent  activities,  but  its  implica- 
tions and  possibilities  are  very  impor- 
tant to  our  economic  and  strategic  se- 
curity. 

>Ir.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  again  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  good  friend  and  chairman,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2733.  the  Criti- 
cal Agricultiual  Materials  Act.  This 
legislation  provides  reauthorization 
and  amendments  to  Public  Law  95- 
592.  the  Native  Latex  CcHnmercializa- 
tion  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1978.  The  amendments  broaden  the 
guayule  research  and  development 
^tugram  to  include  other  critical  agri- 
cultural materials  that  would  be  of 
strategic  and  industrial  importance  to 
this  Nation,  thus  the  change  in  title. 

Public  Law  95-492  as  passed  in  1978 
was  designed  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  a  do- 
mestic natu^  rubber  industry  based 
<m  the  cultivation  of  guayule.  Ouayule 
is  a  semidesert  shrub  native  to  north- 
central  Mexico  and  southwest  Texas 
which  contains  a  high  quality  latex 
that  if  properly  developed  and  exploit- 
ed can  be  expected  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  overseas  rubber  sources. 
It  was  deoned  necessary  that  we  find 
alternate  sources  for  natural  rubber  as 
this  country  had  become  and  still  is  to- 
tally dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
natural  rubber. 

Since  enactment  of  this  law  approxi- 
mately $8  million  has  been  expended 
for  research  and  with  the  progress 


made  to  date  it  appears  that  continu- 
ation of  this  program  is  necessary. 
The  Department  of  Defense  in  May 
1982  initiated  a  prototype  domestic 
guayule  rubber  Industry  program  and 
in  September  1982  let  a  contract  to 
commence  the  effort  utilizing  a  $20 
million  loan  guarantee  under  the  au- 
thority of  UUe  III  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  10.  1983,  reported  that  the 
Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  has 
signed  an  agreement  as  a  subcontrac- 
tor under  the  DOD  contract  to  devel- 
op the  processing  system  and  build  the 
prototype  plant.  A  pilot  operation  will 
begin  in  Akron,  Ohio,  within  a  year 
and  the  building  of  the  prototype 
plant  near  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  will  com- 
mence in  late  1986  with  operation  ex- 
pected in  1988.  The  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  further  rein- 
forces the  need  for  this  program.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  that  this  legis- 
lation be  reauthorized  so  that  other 
Federal  agencies  can  contribute  to  the 
effort  of  producing  a  viable  domestic 
guayule  industry.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  sunset  provision  has  been  Incor- 
porated in  this  bill  providing  that  if 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  the  develop- 
ment of  guayule  by  September  30. 
1988.  then  we  should  admit  failure  and 
drop  the  effort. 

H.R.  2733  contains  amendments  that 
we  feel  will  streamline  the  process  and 
provide  the  time  necessary  to  finish 
the  Job  started  in  1978.  In  addition  to 
the  changes  previously  mentioned  I 
would  call  attention  to  several  changes 
that  I  consider  to  be  of  importance. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  designated  as  the  lead  agency  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sponsor  re- 
search activities,  and  study  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  new  agricultural 
crops  having  strategic  and  industrial 
importance,  and  within  USDA  the 
Office  of  Critical  Agricultural  Materi- 
als is  established  to  coordinate  the  De- 
partment's activities  in  the  research  of 
native  latex  and  other  critical  agricul- 
tural crops. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Ouayule 
Research  and  Commercialization 
called  for  in  the  statute  has  been 
changed  to  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Research  and  Development  of  Critical 
Agricultural  Materials  and  its  mem- 
bership has  been  expanded  to  include 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 
These  agencies  have  already  been  con- 
tributing  to   this   I  rrriTr  ■■■ii    ujim 

amendment  formalizes  their  iMUticipi^ 
tion.  ^ 

Australia  and  Israel  have  been  added 
in  addition  to  Mexico  as  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  may  engage 
In  cooperative  projects  on  the  com- 
mercial development  of  guayule  and 


expands  the  subject  matter  to  include 
other  critical  agricultural  materials. 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  5-year  reauthorization  and  a  funding 
of  $50  million  of  which  USDA  receives 
$32.5  million  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  $17.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  HJl. 
2733. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Sxaair). 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  to  begin 
with,  I  would  like  very  much  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  BaowM).  who  has  maintained  an 
enduring  interest  in  the  propagation 
of  guayule. 

Someone  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
committees  the  other  day.  "What  is 
guayule?"  And  it  was  explained  to 
them  that  it  is  a  very  old  product.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  initiated  as  a 
latex  product  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  ^The  person  responded. 
"Well,  if  it  is  so  important,  how  come  I 
have  never  heard  of  it?"  If  that  person 
had  been  alive  at  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  guayule. 
It  has  a  varied,  and  cyclic  history  and 
one  that  Is  still  of  extreme  Importance 
to  the  United  States  as  a  strategic  ma- 
terial. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor the  point,  but  It  Is  intensely  im- 
portant that  we  do  maintain  the  re- 
search that  has  been  ongoing  for  some 
time,  since  pre- World  War  II  days,  in 
native  latex,  and  I  support  the  bill, 
H.R.  2733.  I  want  to  commend  once 
again  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Baowit)  for  his  endiuing  interest 
and  the  extension  and  reauthorization 
that  this  bill  includes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2733.  the  Critical 
Agricultural  Materials  Act.  has  been 
the  product  of  cooperation  between 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. As  a  member  of  each  of  these  com- 
mittees. I  can  say  that  we  have  re- 
ceived no  opposition  to  this  biU  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  This  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  all  members  of  both 
committees  as  a  means  of  reauthoriz- 
ing Public  Law  95-592.  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1978. 

Natural  latex  rubber  is  a  material  of 
vital  importance  to  the  economy  and 
national  security  of  our  Nation.  The 
United  States  remains  totally  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  for  its  supply 
of  native  latex.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  has  been  importing  about  1  mil- 
lion tons  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  $500 
million  annually.  The  importsnce  of 
H.R.  2733,  however.  Is  that  the  United  J 
States  would  spend  only  $50  million, 
or  10  times  less  than  our  cost  of  impor- 
tation, to  complete  research  and  devel- 
opment leading  to  commercialization 


of  native  latex  Vown  oo  our  own  land. 
This  $50  mOUon  would  be  spent  over  a 
5-year  period.  $10  milliaa  per  year  to 
be  divided  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  ^ 

'  The  guayule  plant  is  native  to  Nmth 
America  and  is  known  to  contain  eom- 
merical  duantities  of  eztractaUe 
rubber.  With  develtviinent.  it  could 
prove  to  be  both  an  altetnative  to  im- 
ported rubber  and  an  important  eco- 
nomic cnm  The  development  of  gua- 
yule commercially  could  enoounge 
growth  of  Jobs  and  small  induatrlea, 
particularly  in  the  Southwestern  see- 
Uon  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  fcivolvemoit  in  guayule  re- 
search has  qjanned  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. During  World  War  n.  27.000 
acres  in  Salinas.  Calif,  were  seeded  to 
guayule  bdt  after  the  war  these  fields 
were  plowed  under  or  burned  because 
of  the  once  again  increased  availability 
of  foreign  rubber.  During  the  Korean 
war.  cultivation  programs  began  in 
Texas,  but  were  abandoned  after  the 
war. 

Another  effort  began  in  1078.  when 
Congress  paued  the  Ouayule  Act.  of 
Native  Latex  Commerdalization  and 
Development  Act  This  authorized  $30 
million  for  research  over  5  years.  This 
spurred  cultivation  of  guayule  over  81 
acres  in  California.  T«zas.  Arizona, 
and  N%w  Mexico. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  many  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture that  the  appropriation.  $8 
million,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  author- 
ized level,  and  the  full  capacity  of  the 
program  has  never  been  reached  and 
stiU  the  United  States  remains  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  natu- 
ral rubbers. 

Therefore,  what  the  United  SUtes 
needs  is  a  strong  and  firm  message 
from  Congress  to  prevent  any  further 
break  in  the  research  conducted  to 
date.  SUbllity  in  the  guayule  program 
will  provide  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites—RAD requirements  and  econom- 
ic analysis— to  allow  the  marketplace 
to  pick  up  and  run  with  commercial- 
ization of  rubber  production. 

The  recent  negotiation  of  Texas 
A&M  University,  the  A&M  Agricultur- 
al Research  Center,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  sign-  a  5-year 
lease  for  the  Firestone-Fort  Stockton. 
Tex.,  research  facility  signifies  a 
strong  Indication  of  the  potential  for 
this  program.  I  understand  a  small 
scale  plant  is  being  worked  on  for  pro- 
duction of  giiayule  rubber  within  the 
next  few  months.  HB.  2733  provides 
the  adequate  funding  and  R&D  em- 
phasis to  provide  for  development  of 
such  small-scale  plants:  Further  pre- 
paring the  way  for  private  industry 
commercialization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  2733 
and  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  Join  me.  I  believe  it  is  a 


prudent  step  in  advancing  the  United 
Statea  toward  independence  from  for- 
eign sources  of  rubber. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
bleaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fran  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlonan  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
kind  remarics.  I  have  been  highly 
gratified  to  find  in  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  a  keen  interest  and 
an  awareness  of  the  history  of  this  im- 
portant product  which,  as  he  indicat- 
ed, goes  back  before  World  War  II 
when  then  Major  Eisenhower  recom- 
miNUled  that  this  product  be  devel- 
(Ved  for  the  national  security  needs  of 
the  United  States. 

Oddly  oiough.  today  a  major  part  of 
the  push  behind  the  development  of  a 
native  industry  involving  guajrule 
comes  from  the  needs  of  the  Defense 
DeparUnent  which,  under  separate  au- 
thority, is  seeking  to  move  ahead  with 
a  domestic  rubber  program  based  upon 
the  guajrule  plant  and  has  committed 
$20  million  to  that  already 

So  we  are  seeing.'^lmost,  a  complete 
turn  of  the  cycle  here,  from  the  de- 
fense needs  prior  to  World  War  H  to 
the  defense  needs  of  today,  as  a  moti- 
vating force  behind  the  development 
of  this  product.  So  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  the  gentleman's  support  for  this 
program;  and  it  may  well  be  that  I 
may  have  to  hand  the  baton  of  the 
guayule  program  over  the  him,  since 
he  is  considerably  younger  t^ian  I  am. 
and  he  can  pursue  it  into  the  future  to 
make  «ure  that  it  succeeds. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Califomia  for  his 
kind  remarks.  Rather  than  take  the 
batoh.  I  would  Just  say  that  the  ball  Is 
now  in  my  court,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  accept  that,  and  I  do  once  again 
commend  him  for  his  interest  and  his 
perseverance. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  leadership  that  has 
been  shown  by  the  chairman  in  this 
effort.  I  think,  without  question,  if  the 
guayule  rubber  ball  bounces  forward, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  impetus  and  lead- 
ership that  has  been  provided  by  the 
chairman. 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2733,  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Native  Latex  Commer- 
cialization Act,  otherwise  known  as 
the  guayule  rubber  plant  research  and 
development  program.  As  chairman  of 
tlje  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  to  which 
the  bill  was  jointly  referred,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  H.R.  2733. 


The  cultivation  of  the  guayide 
rubber  plant  has  several  important 
consequences  for  the  Nation's  future. 

First,  the  United  States  presently 
imports  all  of  its  natural  rubber 
supply.  This  dependency  Is  economi- 
cally risky.  As  in  the  case  of  crude  oil. 
the  U.S.  economy  Is  subject  to  a  dis- 
ruptive supply  cutoff  or  interruption. 
The  painful  experiences  of  long  gas- 
lines  and  skyrocketing  fuel  prices  have 
shown  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  criti- 
cal commodities,  such  as  natural 
rubber,  without  Jeopardizing  our  eco- 
nomic futiu%  and  national  security. 

Second,  natural  rubber  is  essential 
for  the  manufacturing  of  products 
used  by  the  military:  such  as  tires  for- 
vehicles  and  aircraft.  Remaining  total- 
ly dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
natural  rubber  could  endanger  our 
military  preparedness  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Third.  H.R.  2733  will  open  up  re- 
search (HI  other  agricultural  crops  that 
can  be  processed  to  produce  critical 
materials  such  as  industrial  lubricants. 
From  this  research  we  could  develop  a 
reliable,  domestic  source  of  materials 
we  now  import. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  commend 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Gborgx  Browk,  for 
his  foresight  and  diligent  work  on  this 
issue.  The  legislation  is  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  one  Member 
pursues  a  program  with  personal  inter- 
est. »£r.  Bhowh  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  process  from  the  original  act  in 
1978  to  this  reauthorization  of  the 
Native  Latex  program  which  broadens 
its  scope  to  include  new  agricultural 
crops.  His  contribution  in  this  effort  is 
invaluable. 

H.R.  2733  reauthorizes  a  solid  pro- 
gram that  will  potentially  produce  ma- 
terials that  are  critical  to  the  economy 
and  national  defense.* 

CERSSAL  LSAVE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Garza).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2733.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
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point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
moit.  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  wiU  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP 
CERTAIN  HOUSINO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spealier.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  265)  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  extension 
of  certain  insurance  programs  relating 
to  houdng  and  community  develop- 
mmt  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  CimA  TtaA  as  follows: 
HJ.RB.a6S 

Retotaed  bt  tht  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reaenteMwt  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Ctmgreu  uuewMed, 


am  or 

TIOM 


BOUSUHl  ADIdinSTKA- 

DmnuMO  paooBAMs 


SBcnoM  1.  (a)  SecUon  3(a>  of  the  NaUonal 
Houstnc  Act  la  smended  by  ftrUUnc  out 
"May  21.  IMS"  In  the  first  sentence  ind  in- 
aertinc  tan  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

(b)  Section  317  of  such  Act  is  smended  by 
strlkinc  out  "May  M.  1M3"  and  InMftinc  In 
lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(e)  Section  2ai(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strlkli«  out  "May  30. 19S3"  and  Inserting 
taa  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1M3". 

(d>  Section  335  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subnctlon  (hXl).  by  strUUng  out  the 
last  two  sentences; 

(3)  in  subsection  (ra).  by  striking  out  "ttMy 
30. 1963"  and  iMerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1963":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (qXl).  by  striking  out 
"May  30. 1963"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30. 1963". 

(e)  Section  336(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30. 1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(f)  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Btey  20.  1983"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  21.  1983"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

(g)  Section  24S<a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(h)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strikii«  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(1)  Sectioa  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(J)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  StrUUng  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

■XmSIOK  OP  PLKXIBLS  IimaEST  KAR 

AUTHoarrr 
Sbc.  X  Section  3(aKl)  of  the  Act  enUtled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 


veterans'  l)ome  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
est rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7.  1988  (12 
U.S.C.  1709-1(1)).  is  amended  by  strildng 
out  "May  21,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

(g)  Section  245(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(h)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(i)  Secticm  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  therepf  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(J)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strilUng  out  "May  20, 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1983". 

KXTKHSIOM  OP  PLKZIBUt  IITmiST  KATK 
AOTMOaiTT 

Sk.  2.  Section  3(aXl)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  Ixxne  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Inter- 
est rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1988  (12 
U3.C.  1709-1(1)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  31,  1983"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■October  1, 1983". 

SZTBISIOII  OP  aUSAL  HOUSIMO  AUTROUTIKS 

Sw.  3.  (a)  Section  SlMbMS)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  strUUng  out 
"May  20,  1983"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30, 1983". 

(b)  Section  517(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  StrUUng  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  in- 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(c)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983 ". 

SZTBISIOII  OP  onm  msnitAiicK  programs 
Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Septeml>er  30, 1983". 

(b)  Section  1336(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Septeml>er  30, 1983". 

(c)  SecUon  1201(bHl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  20. 1983"  and  Uiserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983". 

EXXXPTIOII  OP  PRDBRAL  MOMK  LOAM  MORTCAGB 
CORPORATIOn  SBCORimS  PROIt  SECURITIES 
REOXnjkTIORS 

Sic.  5.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  AU  securiUes  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  same  extent  as 
securities  that  are  direct  obligaUons  of  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  in- 
'terest  by  the  United  States,  be  deemed  to  be 
exempt  securiUes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  SecuriUes  and  E^- 
cluuige  Commission.". 

■xtmsiom  op  exnrihxhtai.  housing 
allowauck  supply  program 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Section  504(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 


(2)  by  addtaag  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretray  shall,  to  the 
extent  approved  In  appropriation  Acts, 
extend  the  annual  contributions  contracts 
for  the  experimental  housing  aUowance 
supply  program  through  September  30. 
1994.  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  original  contracts,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  for  homeowners  i 
ticlpating  in  such  program  on  June  1.  1983. 
In  extending  such  contracts,  the  Secretary 
may,  to  the  extent  apprdped  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  use  authority  available  under  sec- 
Uon  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effecUve  on  October  1, 1983. 

D  1300 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  oi 
LA  Gakza).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

B^.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wUl  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
^  There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonza- 
UEE.)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKnnirr.)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalb). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.^pealter,  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  265  for  myself,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
This  resolution  is  also  offered  on 
Ijehalf  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee.  Mr. 
Wtuc,  and  the  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee,. Mr.  McKmNiT. 

This  resolution  Is  necessary  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  basic  housing 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  this  resolu- 
tion would  extend  the  existing  Federal 
flood,  crime,  and  riot  insurance  pro- 
grams administered  through  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 
In  all  cases,  these  programs  would 
expire  as  of  May  20.  unless  this  resolu- 
tion is  enacted.  The  extension  of  these 
programs  is  through  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  am  asldng  for  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  essential  to  continue  their 
operation.  It  would  be  catastrophic  to 
permit  the  FHA  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  to  lapse— for  that  insur- 
ance program  is  the  keystone  of  the 
modest  housing  recovery  that  we  are 
seeing  today.  Likewise,  it  would  be  a 
disaster  to  allpw  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration programs  to  expire. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  tai  addition 
to  these  basic  housing  ivognm  exten- 
sions, this  r«80luti<m  provides,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  Cram  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hnm)  a  10-year  extension  of 
the  experiiAental  housing  aUowance 
program  ai^iirt*"'^  to  homeowners. 
This  is  a  matter  of  urgent  oonoem  to 
homeowners  in  his  area  who  have 
been  enrolled  in  this  program,  and 
most  particularly  to  elderly  individuals 
and  families.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  ttiuBR)  has  made  a  ccmvino- 
ing  case  that  assistfoioe  to  these  po*- 
sons  should  be  continued,  and  I  am 
happy  to  accommodate  his  request. 

I  want  to  »m^^— ««*  that  thii  resolu- 
tion is  essential;  it  miinfAin6  in  place 
the  most  basic  and  vital  housing  pro- 
grams. thrtJUgh  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  By  thM  time,  we  should  have  fin- 
ished action  on  the  housing  authoriza- 
tion  bill  itself  (H.R.  1).  Pending  ccm- 
sideraUon  of  that  bill,  both  sides  of 
the  Banking  Committee  agree  that 
this  extender  resoluti<m  is  necessary.  I 
do  not  beUbve  that  anytme  wants  to 
cause  by  default  a  major  disrupti<xi  in 
the  housing  market,  which  is  after  all 
enjoying  a  reasonably  good  recovery 
and  which  by  every  account  is  vital  to 
a  healthy  economy.  There  is  nothing 
controversial  about  this  resolution,  it 
is  an  essential  matter,  and  I  urge  its 
approval.  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  .^    ^       , 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. _^ 
Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  365  which 
extends  cettain  housing  and  commimi- 
ty  development  insurance  programs 
that  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  week.  TWs  is  a  temporary  exten- 
sion about  which  there  is  no  contro- 
versy. The  administration  suiHwrts 
this  resolilUon  as  necessary  to  avoid 
the  disruption  of  housing  insurance 
programs. 

As  I  pointed  out.  this  legislation  is 
necessary  because  the  programs  that 
are  covered  would  expire  on  Saturday. 
Last  fall  Congress  extended  the  hous- 
ing and  community  development  in- 
sturance  programs  from  October  1. 
1982.  through  May  M.  1083.  That 
action  was  taken  on  the  assumption 
that  a  housing  authorization  bill 
would  be  passed  and  enacted  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  that  extension.  In 
fact,  it  WW  the  expectation  and  hope 
of  many  Members  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  would  pass  before  the  end  of 
1982.  That  I  am  sad  to  say.  was  not 
the  (sase. 

I  am  aslting  my  -  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  extension  while  pledging  to 
do  aU  that  I  can  to  see  that  the  Mem- 
bers get  a  housing  bill  to  vote  on 
before  this  extension  expires  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  The  orderly  continuation 
of  these  insurance  programs  is  vital  to 
our  housfeig.  industry,  and  the  adop- 


tion of  an  omnibus  housing  bill  should 
be  amnmg  our  first  priorities. 

The  list  of  programs  extended  by 
this  resolution  includes  all  insuring 
authority  tmder  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1934.  conmuMily  known  as  the 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs. 
The  resolution  also  extends  HUD's  au- 
thority to  establish  fiexlble  interest 
rates  for  FHA  loans  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1983.  Other  programs 
covered  by  the  resolution  include  new 
flood  insurance  contracts.  Federal  riot 
leinsuranoe.  crime  insurance  and  rural 
housing  authority  under  the  Farmers 
Bxxtut  Administration. 

The  final  provision  to  mention  is  a 
clarification  that  Federal  Home  Ix>an 
Mortgage  Corporation  securities  and 
Obligations  are  exempt  from  SEC  reg- 
istration requirements.  This  exemp- 
tion was  intended  to  be  extended  to 
Freddie  Mac  previously.  It  is  provided 
alrcady  to  Fannie  Mae  and  is  consist- 
ent with  our  ctmunittee's  intention. 

I  am  sure  that  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  evident  to  all  Members  and  I 
urge  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  House  Joint  Resolution  265. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  support 
for  this  important  resolution.  Not  only 
does  it  propose  to  extend  temporarily 
loan  insurance  programs  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  housing  industry,  but  it 
offers,  as  well,  assistance  to  some  4.000 
homeowners  In  Indiana  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  successful,  experimental 
housing  assistance  program. 

In  1974.  this  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment initiated  a  program  to  test 
the  concept  of  a  housing  allowance,  or 
voucher,  sj^m  not  imlike  the  one  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Two  sites  were  selected  for 
the  experiment.  St.  Joseph  C^oimty. 
In<L.  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
Brown  Cotmty.  Wis.  This  was  a  unique 
program  not  only  in  Its  use  of  a  vouch- 
er system,  but  because  it  Included 
homeowners  as  well— something  quite 
unlike  what  had  been  tested  before. 

This  was  a  10-year  pilot  program, 
and  it  is  due  to  expire  next  year.  To 
the  renters  currently  participating  in 
the  program.  HUD  can  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  qualify  for  its  existing 
rental  assistance  programs.  Yet,  statu- 
torily. HUD  cannot  offer  assistance  to 
homeowners:  1  year  from  this  early 
fall,  some  4.000  homeowners,  who 
have  grown  to  depend  on  this  program 
of  which  about  half  are  elderly,  will  be 
without  assistance  to  help  with  mort- 
gage payments,  utility  biUs.  taxes,  and 
maintenance.  .     ^    ,.  , 

Section  6  of  this  bill  seeks  to  help 
these  residents  of  the  city  of  South 
Bend  and  St.  Joseph  Coimty.  Ind., 
that  are  in  need  of  our  help.  It  pro- 


poses to  extend  for  10  years  a  limited 
assistance  to  those  homeowners  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  program,  a 
number  that  will  naturally  decline 
with  attrition  ovf  r  the  10-year  period. 
The  section  offers  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less  than  an  opportimlty  for  these 
people  to  keep  and  maintain  their 
homes  as  the  program  phases  out 
.gracefully. 

Had  there  been  adequate  planning  9 
years  ago  for  the  orderly  and  comfoit- 
able  expiration  of  the  program,  then 
this  section  would  not  be  needed.  Had 
this  been  an  unsuccessful  program, 
one  that  held  little  promise  of  helping 
to  provide  housing  assistance  to  those 
in  need  in  an  effecUve  manner,  then  I 
would  not  have  offered  this  section. 
But  the  fact  is.  neither  is  true:  There 
are  no  firm  plans  for  an  acceptable 
transition,  and  this  has  been  a  well-ad- 
ministered, successful  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in   favor   of   this   experiaiental 
housing  allowance  program,  but  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  enu- 
merate its  many  fine  qualities  and 
those  who  have  made  it  work.  I  will 
note,  however,  that  these  homeowners 
of  Indiana's  Third  District  have  par- 
ticipated in  an  experimental  housing 
program  that  could  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  our  assistance  programs  and 
that    they    could    find    themselves 
abruptly  cut  off  from  necessary  assist- 
ance pajrments.  y' 
I  extend  my  deep  appreciationUKhe 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development.  Mr.  Gonzalez;  to  the 
equally  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  Mr.  St  Germain: 
and  to  my  good  friends.  Messrs.  Wylie 
amd   McKmNEY,   for   their   help   in 
meeting  this  need  and  for  their  inter- 
est In  these  Third  District  homeown- 

I  ask  that  the  House  approve  this 

resolution.  ',«_,.        t 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  some  more  of  my 
time  to  engage  in  a  coUoquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing in  HUD  offices  over  our 
intent  with  respect  to  continuing  pro- 
grams of  FHA  insurance  for  nursing 
homes  and  hospital  facilities.  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong;  among  HUD  programs  that 
this  resolution  continues  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 232  and  242  programs  of  insur- 
ance for  nursing  homes  and  hospitals, 
and  further,  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's reported  authorization  legisla- 
tion for  1984  also  extends  those  vital 
programs  throughout  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984. 

If  I  am  correct,  then,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  that  HUD  should  clarify 
the  situation  with  its  various  field  of- 
fices, which  I  understand  have  been 
dealing  with  those  programs,  that  If 
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they  were  to  be  tennlnated  on  May  30 
M  has  beoi  Indicated  to  them  by  HUD 
in  Washington  in  a  memorandiim 
dated  liareh  14  to  the  field. 

Do  you  agree  with  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  is  our  intention? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  genUonan 
wHl  yield,  yes.  the  gmtleman  is  correct 
tn  his  interpxetation.  As  he  Imows.  sec- 
tion 232  is  the  nursing  home,  and  sec- 
tion 242  is  the  hospital  program.  Of 
couiae,  it  Is  incorporated  in  our  sub- 
stantive authorta»tlon  bill,  and  the 
gentleman  had  a  big  hand  in  shaping 
it.  He  is  oorrect  In  his  thinking. 

What  I  would  say.  is  that  I  Join  him 
in  instructing  or  advising  HUD  along 
the  lines  he  Is  suggesting  here. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY.  I  wiM  certainly 
make  dear  In  a  letter  to  HUD  tomor- 
row that  both  the  chairman,  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  the  whole  House 
have  made  their  intent  very  clear  in 
this  little  colloquy,  and  I  would  trust 
that  they  would  straighten  out  their 
field  offices  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GONZALSZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
a  very  valued  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  his  Initiative  in  tills.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  Important  point.  Hopefully, 
the  administration  wiU  heed  it. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  I^peaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  265  will  provide  for 
the  temporary  extension  of  certain 
housing  and  community  development 
Insurance  programs. 

It  would  extend  from  May  20.  1983. 
to  S^tcmber  30. 1983,  all  of  the  insur- 
ing authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
has  my  support.  It  is  important  since 
it  would  allow  the  continuation  of  var- 
ious programs  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  FHA  loan  programs, 
farmers  home  rural  housing  programs. 
Federal  riot  reinsurance,  and  the 
'Crime  and  flood  insurance  programs 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  resolution  would  allow  an  order- 
ly OHitinuatlon  of  these  programs.  It 
wiU  keep  these  various  insurance  pro- 
grams in  place  until  the  House  Bank- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  chaired  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Hbvbt 
aoHZALSz  from  Texas,  is  able  to  bring 
to  the  floor  HJi.  1. 

This  is  the  major  housing  legislation 
and  wiU  soon  be  before  us  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Once  again,  we  are  indebted  to  Con- 
gressman GoHZAUZ  for  assuring  those 
in  charge  of  housing  in  the  various 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  that  vital  pro- 
grams essential  in  helping  provide  an 
adequate  living  environment  are  con- 
tinued (mtU  the  major  housing  reau- 
thorization which  has  been  reported 
from  the  full  committee  later  comes  to 
the  floor  for  our  consideration.» 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  other  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  ho  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.    -^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ooh- 
zALiz)  that  the  House  siispend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  265,  as  amend- 
ed. ^ 

The  question  was  taken. 

BCr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  donand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1416)  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Seciultles  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986.  as  amended. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

VLR.  1416 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 35  of  the  Securities  Exchsnce  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78Uc>  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strili- 
ins  out  "and"  inunedlstely  sfter  '"1M2,": 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  foUowinc:  ".  $103,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and 
til  1.133.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1985":  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  thereof,  by  strili- 
ing  out  "1983"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1985".  ^- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiBTH).  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Bir.  Rimaloo).  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  a  bipartisan  effort  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions. Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance to  insive  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commlftion  has  sufficient 
fimding  to  police  the  securities  mar- 
kets—to protect  investors  and  main- 
tain that  investor  confidence  so  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  capital  markets. 

The  SEC  historically  has  been  a  lean 
agency,  and  in  recent  years,  the  areas 
within  its  Jurisdiction  have  expanded 
dramatically.    We    have    highlighted 


some  of  those  areas  of  growth  in  the 
OHnmittee's  report  on  the  bill— oiut.  let 
me  gl4e  Just  a  few  examples:       > 

In  the  3  years  since  the  SEC's  last 
authorization,  the  value  of  public  of- 
ferings registered  with  the  Commis- 
sion has  risen  almost  100  percent. 

The  number  of  investment  compa- 
nies has  risen  almost  40  percent,,  and 
investment  company  assets  have  risen 
almost  200  percent. 

The  volume  of  shares  traded  in  the 
markets  has  grown  80  percent. 

The  number  of  broker-dealers  has 
grofm  20  percent. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  SEC's  recent 
focus  on  insider  trading.  But  there  are 
other,  major  abuses  in  the  securities 
markets  today.  The  SEC  has  told  us 
that  problems  in  the  area  of  financial 
statement  fraud  are  growing  dramati- 
cally, as  we  see  the  shakeout  Jrom  the 
worst  recession  in  over  40  years. 

All  of  these  changes  have  put  severe 
strains  on  the  Commission's  staff, 
which  has  declined  by  5  percent  since 
the  last  authorization. 

Even  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the 
administration's  budget  for.  the  SEC 
for  fiscal  1984  would  have  resulted  in  a 
6-percent  staff  cut. 

Mr.  RiHALOo,  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  subcommittee  and  I, 
were  both  very  concerned  about  the 
proposed  budget,  which  was  used  as 
the  starting  point  for  the  SEC's  au- 
thorization proposal.  We  asked  all  of 
the  SEC  Commissioners  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  budget  process;  we 
looked  over  the  numbers  and  staffing 
levels  very  carefully,  and  arrived  at 
levels  $3.2  and  $3.5  million  above  the 
SEC's,  Original  request.  Instead  of  a 
staff  cut,  this  authorization  will 
permit  the  SEC  to  add  some  additional 
staff. 

If  the  SEC  is  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive presence  in  the  market  and  main- 
tain that  investor  confidence  so  neces- 
sary for  our  Nation's  economic  growth, 
it  must  have  the  funds  necessary  so 
that  staffing  levels  can  keep  pace  with 
this  growing  market. 

I  might  add  that  some  may  say  tliat 
our  securities  markets  have  never  been 
healthier— that  the  market  is  booming 
with  record  high  volume  and  more  In- 
vestors are  participating  in  our  capital 
markets  every  day.  While  that  may  be 
a  sign  of  health  and  strength,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  was  the  record  mar- 
kets in  the  1920's  in  which  we  saw  the 
worst  stock  frauds  and  market  manip- 
ulations in  the  Nation's  history.  The 
money  we  spend  to  eiuible  the  SEC  to 
police  the  markets  is  money  well 
spent.  In  fact,  we  cannot  affort  not  to 
spend  it. 

I  should  note  that  since  we  have 
added  to  the  authorization  levels,  we 
have  also  attempted  to  address  the 
revenye  side,  with  legislation  in  HJl. 
2681— the  second  bill  to  be  considered 
today,  which  will  raise  some  additional 


fees  about  $7  million.  Evm  without 
the  propoMd  Increases,  however,  reve- 
nues from  lees  paid  to  the  8BC  are 
projected  to  be  almost  97  percent  of 
the  authodzaUon  level  proposed-  in 
HJl.  1416.  ^  ,_.,_. 

Mr.  RINAldO.  Mr.  Breaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  %>MlLer.  I  rise  In  support,  of 
HH.  1416.  to  authorise  funding  levels 
for  the  Securities  and  Ezdumge  Com- 
mteUm  for  fiscal  years  19M  and  1985. 
The  fuiKiing  levels  provided  in  this 
bill  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  .  Telecommunica- 
tlQns,  C(«i*umer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance, and  were  approved  In  the  full 
Energy  an4  Commerce  Committee  by 
voice  vote.  They  are  slightly  higher, 
by  approximately  $3  million  for  each 
fiscal  year,  than  the  funding  levels  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

However.  I  would  point  out  that,  in 
relation  to  SEC  funding  approved  by 
Congren  In  1980,  this  bOl  holds  the 
line  on  Federal  spending.  For  example, 
the  authorization  for  the  current 
fiscal  year— fiscal  year  1963— set  by 
Uw  In  1980,  Is  $106.6  million.  The  bill 
before  us  today  drops  this  figure  back 
to  $102.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
and  provides  $111.1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

These  figures  were  worked  out  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  in  consultation  with 
all  SEC  Commissioners.  The  funds 
provided  attempt  to  meet  concerns  ex- 
pressed at  the  subcommittee's  hearing 
tliat  the  SEC  continue  to  have  ade- 
quate staff  and  resources  to  do  Its  Job 
properly,  "the  bill  provides  funding  for 
a  4-percent  increase  In  staff  portions 
over  current  levels  to  approximatley 
2.099  staff  positions.  This  level  Is  still 
26  staff  positions  less  than  1980  levels. 
It  is  important  to  our  economy  to 
Tw^tintAJn  Investor  confidence  in  the 
Nation's  securities  markets.  An  SEC 
with  resources  adequate  to  carry  out 
its  statutory  mandate  Is  essential  to 
this  end.  The  staffing  levels  provided 
by  this  authorization  bill  wiU  aUow 
the  Comntfssion  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  chailges  occurring  In  the  sectiri- 
ties  markets. 

I  urge  that  the  House  saspend  the 
rules  and  »ass  HJt.  1416. 
•  Mr.  DDf GELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Is  considering  legislation  to 
authorize  u>proprlations  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
legislation  to  amend  certain  authori- 
ties and  programs  of  the  SEC  and  the 
membership  requirements  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Securities  Rulemaking  Board. 
The  leglsUtion  would  also  equalize  dls- 
crepanclM^  In  fees  currently  paid  for 
tender  offers  and  other  business  oom- 
biiuitions.  These  provisions  represent 
an  effort,  in  these  times  of  severe 
budgetary  constraints,  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  SEC  without  any 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer;!  I  en- 
thusiasticglly  support  the  bills,  H.R. 
1416  and  tLR.  2681. 


The  Nation's  securities  markets,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  option,  have 
been  experiencing  exponential  growth 
in  recmt  times.  Initial  public  offer- 
ings, so  vital  to  the  growth  of  the 
ectUMMny,  have  beaten  the  overall 
stock  mai^et  gains.  How  long  the  new 
issue  boom  continues  depends  largely 
on  the  health  of  the  overall  market 
and  where  the  outer  limits  of  investor 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  lie.  A 
strong  SEC  with  adequate  resources  is 
necessary  to  malntiain  this  growth. 

Accordingly,  I  tuge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  HJt.  1416  and  H.R.  2681.« 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoBMBR).  The  question  is  on  the 
motkm  offered  by  the  gentlemsui  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
HJl.  1416,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  takeiL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderedi  ^ 

The  ^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  tills  motion  wiU  be  p<»tponed. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   SECURI- 

TIBS  EXCHANGE  ACTT  OP  1934 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

suqiend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 

(H.R.  2681)  to  make  certain  am^d- 

ments  to  sections  4,  15,  and  15B  of  the 

Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 

amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  3681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repraentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SscnoH  1.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  VJS.C.  78d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest,  the  Commission  may 
accept  payment  and  reimbursement,  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  from  non-Federal  agencies,  orga- 
nisations, and  individuals  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  Commission  members  and  employees  in 
attending  meetings  and  conferences  con- 
cerning the  functions  or  activities  of  the 
Commission.  Any  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment accepted  shall  be  credited  to  the  i^ 
propriated  funds  of  the  Commission.  The 
amount  of  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  for  members  and  em- 
ployees paid  or  reimbursed  under  this  sub- 
section may  exceed  per  diem  amounts  estab- 
lished In  official  travel  regulations,  but  the 
(Commission  may  include  in  its  regulations 
under  this  subsection  a  limitation  on  such 
amounts. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  former  employers  of  participants  in 
the  Commission's  professional  fellows  pro- 
gram may  pay  such  participants  their  actual 
expenses  for  relocation  to  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  faciliUte  their  partici- 
pation in  such  programs,  and  program  par- 
ticipants may  accept  such  payments.". 
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Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  13(e)  t^  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  At  the  time  of  filing  such  statement 
as  the  Commission  may  require  by  ruJe  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  person  making  the  filing  shall  pay  to 
the  Commission  a  fee  of  Vio  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  securities  proposed  to  l>e 
purchased.  The  fee  shall  be  reduced  with  re- 
spect to  securities  in  an  amount  equal  to 
any  fee  paid  with  respect  to  any  securities 
issued  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
transaction  imder  section  6(b)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  or  the  fee  paid  under  that 
section  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amotmt  equal 
to  the  fee  paid  to  the  Commission  in  con- 
nection with  sucti  transaction  under  this 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gXlKA)  At  the  time  of  filing  such  pre- 
liminary proxy  solicitation  material  as  the 
Commission  may  require  by  rule  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  that  con-  . 
cems  an  acquisition,  merger,  consolidation, 
or  proposed  sale  or  other  disposition  of  sub- 
stantially all  the  assets  of  a  company,  the 
person  miticing  such  filing,  other  than  a 
company  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  sbaU  pay  to  the  Com- 
mission the  following  fees: 

"(1)  for  preliminary  proxy  solicitation  ma- 
terial involving  an  acquisiti<Mi.  merger,  or 
consolidation,  if  there  is  a  proposed  pay-, 
ment  of  cash  or  transfer  of  securities  or 
property  to  shareholders,  a  fee  of  'Ao  of  1 
per  centum  of  such  proposed  payment,  or  of 
the  value  of  such  securities  or  other  proper- 
ty proposed  to  be  transferred;  and 

"(li)  for  preliminary  proxy  solicitation  ma- 
terial involving  a  proposed  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
a  company,  a  fee  of  Vio  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  cash  or  of  the  value  of  any  securities  or 
other  property  proposed  to  be  received  upon 
such  sale  or  disposition. 

"(B)  The  fee  imposed  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  reduced  with  respect  to  securi- 
ties in  an  amount  equal  to  any  fee  paid  to 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  securi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  proposed  trans- 
action under  section  6(b)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77f(b)),  or  the  fee 
paid  under  that  secUon  shaU  be  reduced  in 
an  amoimt  equal  to  the  fee  paid  to  the  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  such  transaction 
under  this  subsection.  Where  two  or  more 
comiMuiies  involved  in  an  acquisition, 
merger.  consolidaUon.  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  substantially  aU  the  assets  of  a  com- 
pany must  file  such  proxy  material  with  the 
Commission,  each  shall  pay  a  proportionate 
share  of  such  fee. 

"(2)  At  the  time  of  filing  such  preliminary 
information  sta^ment  as  the  Commission 
may  require  by  rule  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  issuer  shall  pay  to 
the  Commission  the  same  fee  as  required 
for  preliminary  proxy  solicitation  material 
under  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  At  the  time  of  filing  such  statement 
as  the  Commission  may  require  by  rule  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section, 
the  person  making  the  filing  shaU  pay  to 
the  Commission  a  fee  of  Vto  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  cash  or  of  the 
value  of  securities  or  other  property  pro- 
posed to  be  offered.  The  fee  shall  be  re- 
duced with  respect  to  securiUes  in  an 
amount  equal  to  any  fee  paid  with  respect 
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to  audi  MCorlUM  in  oonneettai  wttb  the 
prapoMd  tnoacdoB  under  aeetlon  6(b)  of 
the  Seeurttlee  Act  of  IMS  (IS  UAC.  rrf(b)). 
or  the  fee  p*ld  under  that  MGtkm  shall  be 
redoeed  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  fee  paid 
to  the  OoauBiHtan  In  eonnectlon  with  such 
trannetlon  under  this  aibeeetlon. 

"(4)  MMwitlMtandlnc  any  other  provWon 
of  lav.  the  COaamiMkm  may  impoae  feea. 
chaisea.  or  prteea  for  matter*  not  involvtnc 
any  aoquWtlMi.  merier.  coneoHdatiop  tele, 
or  other  dlnwaHlop  of  amets  deacribert  in 
thto  ■uhenctlwi.  aa  authorUaed  by  aectton 
tlOl  of  title  31.  United  Statea  Code,  or  oth- 


3.  (a)  Section  IMb)  of  the  Seeuritiea 
Act  of  1M4  (IS  PAC.  7So(b))  la 


(1)  by  atrikinc  out  paiacraph  (8)  and  In- 
aertinc  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowinr 

"(8)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any  brolwr  or 
dealer  required  to  reglater  mirauant  to  thla 
Utie  to  effect  any  tranaaetioa  In.  or  Induce 
or  attempt  to  induce  the  purehaae  or  lale 
of.  any  aeeurlty  (other  than  an  exempted  ae- 
einity  or  ooramcrelal  paper,  bankera'  acoept- 
ancea.  or  eoaaBBerdal  Wlla),  unlea  auch 
broker  or  dealer  ia  a  member  of  a  aecuriUea 
aaaodatlan  regiatered  punuant  to  aection 
ISA  of  thla  title  or  effeeU  tranaactlona  in  ae- 
curltlea  aolely  on  a  national  aeeurttlea  ex- 
change of  whldi  it  ia  a  member.":  and 

(»  by  atrikinc  out  paragraph  (9)  and  In^ 
aertbw  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowtnr 

"(•)  The  OOBuniaalon  by  rule  or  order,  aa 
It  deems  eonslatcnt  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may  oondl- 
tlonally  or  unconditionally  exempt  from 
paragraith  (8)  of  this  aubaection  any  broker 
or  dealer  or  dam  of  brokers  or  dealers  speci- 
fied in  auch  rule  or  order." 

(b)  The  ameubnenta  made  by  aubaection 
(a)  ahall  become  effeetlre  aix  montha  after 
the  date  of  ensictment  of  thla  Act. 

Sac  4.  (a)  Section  lSB(bXlXA)  of  the  Se- 
curttfn  Exchange  Act  of  1834  (IS  U.8.C. 
TSo^bXD)  Is  amended  by  tnaerting  imme- 
diately after  "aecuritiea  dealer"  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "(other  than  by  reaaon  of  being 
«»««"«""  control  with,  or  Indirectly  control- 
Itaig.  any  broker  or  dealer  which  ia  not  a  mu- 
nicipal aecuritiea  broker  or  municipal  aecuri- 
tiea dealer)". 

(b)  Sectioa  lSB(b)(2)(B)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS  D.ac.  78o- 
4(bN2XB))  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "broker,  dealer,  or  municipal  se- 
curities dealer"  the  foUowinr.  "(other  than 
by  reaaon  of  being  under  common  control 
with,  or  Indirectly  controlling,  any  broker  or 
dealer  which  Is  not  a  municipal  securities 
broker  or  municipal  securities  dealer)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WnTB).  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr;  Rhialdo).  wiU  be  recog- 
nlied  f <»*  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Cd^anOo  (Mr.  Wistb). 

Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  suiHwrt  of  the  bill  ULR. 
2081. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  ELR.  2681  is  a  biU  de- 
signed to  help  the  SEC  and  the  Munic- 
ipal Securities  Rulemaking  Board 
better  carry  out  certain  responsibil- 
ities. The  biU  has  bipartisan  support  in 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  fuU 


Committee  (m  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  was  reported  unanimously. 

HJt.  2681  is  a  biU  made  up  of  five 
relatively  noneontroversial  provisions. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  permit 
the  Commission  to  accept  payments 
for  expenses  of  Commission  members 
attending  ccmferenoes  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Current 
Interpretations  of  conflicts-of-interest 
laws  may  prohibit  this  on  the  part  of 
the  SEC.  although  many  other  Feder- 
al departments  and  .agencies  may 
accept  reimbursements  on  behalf  of 
their  officials  and  employees. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  furtberi)ermits 
participants  in  the  Commission's  pro- 
fessional fellows  prognmos— lawyers 
and  accountants— to  receive  payments 
from  their  former  employers  for  relo- 
cation expenses  to  Washington.  D.C. 
TtUs  gives  SEC  fellows  the  same  kinds 
of  privileges  that  participants  in  the 
Presidrat's  executive  exchange  and 
White  House  fellows  programs  now 
have.  The  SEC  says  this  will  help 
them  attract  good  people. 

Section  two  of  the  bill  would  equal- 
ise the  fees  paid  to  the  SEC  for  similar 
kinds  of  business  combinations  which 
require  the  ai^roval  of  public  share- 
holders. As  an  example,  currently,  if  a 
cmnpany  makes  a  tender  offer  for  an- 
other OHnpany.  and  the  bidder  compa- 
ny offers  its  stock  to  shareholders  of 
the  target  company  in  exchange  for 
their  stock,  the  bidder  company  must 
pay  the  SEC  a  fee  of  one-fiftieth  of  1 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock  of- 
fered. If  the  bidder  makes  a  cash 
tender  offer,  however,  it  pajrs  no  fee. 
These  are  essentially  similar  transac- 
tions, but  are  Just  structured  different- 
ly. The  transactions,  each  require  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  SEC  staff.  This  provision  would 
require  that  the  same  fee  be  paid,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  transaction  is 
structured. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  all 
broker-dealers  to  become  members  of 
a  national  securities  association  regis- 
tered under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act.  ex<«pt  for  broker-dealers  who  are 
members  of  an  exchange  and  execnite 
transactions  only  on  that  exchange. 
Currently,  broker-dealers  who  do  not 
Join  the  NASD,  the  only  registered  na- 
tional securities  association,  are  sub- 
ject to  direct  regulation  by  the  Com- 
mission under  a  program  called  SECO. 
meaning.  SEC  only.  About  88  percent 
of  all  broker-dealers  have  Joined  the 
NASD,  while  only  12  percent  have 
chosen  to  be  directly  regulated  by  the 
SEC.  Requiring  these  broker-dealers 
to  Join  the  NASD  makes  sense— it  per- 
mits the  NASD  to  conduct  direct  sur- 
veillance of  the  brokers,  and  leaves  the 
SEC  to  conduct  oversight  of  the 
NASD  program  and  to  save  its  re- 
sources to  prosecute  major  violations 
and  fraud. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  broaden 
the   range  of  public   representatives 


that  could  serve  on  the  municipal  se- 
curities rulemaking  board,  by  permit- 
ting persons  who  might  otherwise  be 
disqualified  from  serving  simply  be- 
cause they  are  affiliated  with  a  broker- 
dealer. 
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Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2681.  This  bill  would  amend  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  incorporate  rec- 
ommendations of  the  SEC  and  the 
Municipal  Securities  Rulemaking 
Board,  and  to  equalise  fees  imposed 
for  filings  related  to  tender  offers  and 
mergers. 

This  legislation  has  been  Jointly  co- 
sponsored  by  Chairmen  DntOBLL  and 
WiBTH.  and  Congressman  Brothill 
and  myself.  It  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  effort,  and  was  re- 
ported by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  by  unanimous  vote. 

Section  1  would  permit  the  SEC  to 
accept  payment  for  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  incurred  by  Commis- 
sion members  or  employees  attending 
meetings  concerned  with  SEC  fimc- 
tions.  This  provision  would  facilitate 
the  participation  of  Commissioners 
and  Copuniasion  staff  in  meetings  and 
conferences  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  about  the 
SEC's  work,  at  the  expense  of  organi- 
zations sponsoring  such  meetings. 

Section  1  would  also  permit  former 
employers  of  SEC  professional  fellovnl . 
to  pay  their  relocation  expenses  to 
Washington.  D.C.  Such  authority, 
similar  to  that  provided  concerning 
White  House  fellows  and  others  in  the 
executive  branch,  would  remove  a  de- 
terrent #hich  is  having  a  detrlmei^ 
effect  on  obtaining  candidates  for  the 
SEC's  accounting  and  attorney  fellows 
programs. 

Both  of  these  provisions  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  conflict-of-inter- 
est requirements. 

Section  3  would  eliminate  the  SECO 
program  and  require  all  broker  dealers 
transacting  securities  business  in  the 
over-the-coimter  maricet  to  Join  a  na- 
tional security  association.  The 
SECO— SEC  only— program  of  direct 
SEC  regulation  of  broker  dealers 
would  be  replaced  by  industry  self -reg- 
ulation subject  to  continued  SEC  over- 
sight, thus  freeing  up  SEC  administra- 
tive resources  for  other  uses. 

Section  4  would  modify  the  defini- 
tion of  a  public  representative  on  the 
municipal  securities  rulemaking  board, 
as  requested  by  that  body. 

Section  2  of  the  biU  would  standard- 
ize fees  charged  by  the  SEC  for  filings 
related  to  acquisitions  and  mergers  at 
one-fiftieth  of  1  percent.  This  provi- 
sion was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote 
during  subcommittee  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Currently,  filings  under  the 
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Securities  Act  of  IMS.  tneluding 
tender  of f era  involving  an  exchange  «rf 
stodL.  requfre  such  a  fee.  Howevor, 
statements  pertalnins  to  eaah  tender 
offers,  whiai  tmpoM  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  work  on  the  Com- 
mission staA,  are  not  auliject  to  a  fee. 
This  ameixknent  would  equallw  ttm 
for  both  types  of  tender  offen.  Feck 
for  fUlngs  Of  proxy  matiWlals  relattnf 
to  acquisltkins  and  mergen  would  also 
be  standardiEed  at  thi*  amount 

AooiHrdinr  to  estimates  by  the  SEC. 
theae  fee  revisiMis  would  have  provid- 
ed additional  revenues  to  ttaie  Treasury 
of  approxittately  $7.4  mllUon  if  they 
had  been  in  effect  in  1963.  BeeauaeaM> 
inddfiDce  of  acquisitions  and  mergen 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  how- 
ever, such  fees  would  not  provide  a 
constant  le«el  of  revenue. 

It  is  of  giHne  concern  to  me  that, 
with  the  additicmal  fee  revenues  pro- 
vided by  this  amendmei^  the  percent- 
age of  the  BECs  budget  recouped  by 
fees  may  b«  very  doae  to  100  percent, 
and  may  dxceed  100  peromt  for  a 
given  fiscal  year.  Howew.  88  I  previ- 
ously noted.'  because  revenues  fr^ 
merger  an4  acquisition  fees  wUljbe 
variable,  it  cannot  be  predicted  with 
certainty  exactly  what  percent  of  the 
Commissioit's  budget  wfll  be  matched 
by  fees.  ^^  ^ 

I  would  Hke  to  note,  however,  that 
the  securities  industry  pays  fees  to 
support  the  agency  which  regulates  it 
'  in  a  higher  propi>rtion  than  any  other 
regulated  industry.  This  is  tn  addition 
to  ah  extensive  network  of  aeU-regula- 
tory  orgahizations  which  are  fully 
funded  by  industry.  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  as  we  impoae  theae  addi- 
tional fees  Just  what  flnandal  contri- 
bution thla  industry  is  making  to  the 
cost  of  running  the  SBC. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  2681. 

BCr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  suck  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spetk-et,  on  this  1101  and  on  the 
previous  bll.  I  Just  want  to  note  once 
again  the  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rixaldo. 
and  the  minority  in  working  through 
som^  highly  technical  issues,  iakues 
which  are  terribly  important  to  the  se- 
curities markets  that  are  ao  aiormous- 
ly  important  to  the  country,  impor- 
tant to  the  State  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rnr- 
ALDO.  and  every  section  of  the  coimtry 
represented  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  mtition  offered  by 
the   gentleman   frtmi   Colorado.   Mr. 
WntTH.  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Un.  HJl.  2681.  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  talwn. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ^Pursii 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  Of 
rule  I  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce 
ment.    further   proceedings   on   this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

EXPANSION  OF  BOARD  OF 
VETERANS'  APPEALS     i 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speakeh 
I  move  to  tajBOCoA  the  rules  and  pai  s 
the  bill  (HJl.  2936)  to  amend  Utle  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  au- 
thortaed  number  of  members  of  tie 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  the  Ve  b- 
erans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purpoaes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  8936 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
tUpmentoHve*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  oiaenMed.  That  (a) 
aection  \001(a)  of  UUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "fifty"  a^ 
inaerting  tn  Ueu  thereof  "sixty-five". 

(b)  Section  4001  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  tii  ae 
ilmllintr  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  i  d- 
mlnlitration  who  is  an  attorney  or  a  phj  si- 
dan  to  act  temporarily  as  a  member  of  t  be 
Boaid.  A  aecUon  of  the  Board  may  npt  hi  ve 
aa  a  member  more  than  one  employee  det  ic- 
nated  under  thla  sultaection  to  act  ai  ~ 
membo'  of  the  Board.". 

(c)  Seetkma  4001  and  4003  of  such  tiUe  i  ire 
amended  by  striking  out  "associate"  ea£h 
place  it  appears.  , 

fjtr.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  ^u» 
th^ii  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  nQt  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  l|(r. 
MoHTOOiBRT.  wUl  be  recognized  for 


minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  ikr- 


20 


kanaas,  Mr.  ^mmebschiiidt,  will  be 
recognized  f or20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlen  an 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Mohtgomert. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr;  Sp^er. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  very  a>le 
chairman  of  our  Sul)conunittee  on 
CcHupensation.  Pension,  a^d  Insur 
ance.  the  distinguished  centlenan 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  APFLWSATx/for  bri  ag- 
ing this  bill  before  the  House.  It  is  es- 
sential t^iat  the  bill  become  law  if  ;he 
Veterans'  Administration  is  to  provide 
timely  decisions  on  veterans'  appeals. 

Mr.  SiteakeT.  H.R.  2936  would>give 
the  Administrator  of  veteran  affairs 
discretionary  authority  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  from  50  members  to  65  mem- 
bers. In  addition  the  bill  would  give 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  authority 
to  designate  an  employee  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  who  is  an  attor- 
ney or  physician  to  act  on  a  temporary 
basis  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

The  administration  has  requested 
that  this  legislation  be  passed  so  that 
VA  can  render  final  decisions  on  veter- 
ans' claims  on  a  more  timely  basis. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 


estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  cost  about  $1.2^million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  admin- 
istration has  included  these  funds  in 
its  budget  request  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  proposing  this  legislation,  the 
committee  is  expressing  its  great  con- 
cern about  the  length  of  time  required 
for  complete  appellate  action  by  the 
Board.  It  is  taking  far  too  long  to  proc- 
ess the  increasing  number  of  cases  and 
the  Board  must  be  expanded  if  we  are 
to  cut  down  the  processing  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the  distinguished 
chairman  -of  the  Cotnmittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  in  supporting  HJl.  2936.  a 
bill  to  authori^  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,,  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation.  Pension, 
and  Insurance.  Mr.  Applb<ut».  and  the 
ranking  member.  Mr-  McEwm  for 
their  action  in  expediting  action  on  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  is  an  adminis- 
tration bill.  Its  modest  cost  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget  and  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
It  was.  unanimously  reported  by  our 
full  committee.  Actually,  it  is  long 
overdue  and  is  vitally  necessary  if  the 
large  backlog  of  cases  before  the 
Board  of  Appeals  is  to  be  reduced  to 
manageable  proportions. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lilr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  B£r.  Ap- 
PLEGATE.  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation.  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance. 

Ur.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
HJl.  2936  is  a  bill  which  would  permit 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  in- 
crease the?toembership  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  from  50  to  85 
members. 

The  mission  of  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  is  to  equitably  decide  ath 
peals  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
insure  that  claimants  are  accorded  due 
process  to  law.  In  order  to  receive  due 
process,  claimants  must  receive  sensi- 
tive and  responsive  consideration  of 
their  appeals.  I  am  sure  all  Members 
are  aware  it  now  takes  well  over  a  year 
for  a  veteran  to  get  a  final  dedsion  on 
his  case.  Too  long. 

When  the  current  ceiling  of  50  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  was  established  in 
law  in  1945,  the  caseload  was  about 
24,000  cases  a  year.  There  were  17  mil- 
lion veterans  at  that  time.  The  case- 
load remained  fairly  constant  untfl  the 
mid-seventies  although  the  number  of 
veterans    increased    to    30    million. 
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Ourtnc  oveni^t  hearlncs  by  my  Sub- 
eommlttee  on  Oompwi—tton.  Peniion 
and  Inwrmnoe  ova-  the  last  3  years,  we 
found  the  response  time  by  the  Board 
had  risen  from  69  days  In  19TS  to  4«3 
days  in  1M2.  That  Is  an  Increase  from 
about  t  months  to  over  16  months. 
During  the  same  time,  the  volume  of 
appealed  cases  rose  from  26.000  in 
1975  to  42,000  in  1902. 

Our  oversight  activity  has  clearly  es- 
tablished the  inability  of  the  presenUy 
constituted  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals to  respond  timely  to  the  greatly 
increased  caseload.  The  Board  has 
substantially  Increased  its  productivity 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  cope  with 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  appeals 
with  its  present  ceiling  of  SO  members. 

The  committee  feels  that  one  of  the 
elemmts  of  due  process  of  law  is  time- 
liness of  appellate  decisions.  To  this 
end.  adequate  staffing  at  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  is  essentiaL  We  be- 
lieve this  expansion  of  the  Board  will 
serve  to  reverse  the  trend  in  deteriora- 
tion of  timeliness  and  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  desirable  fea- 
ture of  this  biU  will  give  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate a  qualifled  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  is  an  attor- 
ney or  physician  to  act  on  a  temporary 
basis  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  This 
would  allow  the  Chairman  to  meet 
emergency  situations  such  as  tempo- 
rary vacancies  caused  by 'prolonged  ill- 
ness, sudden  retirement,  or  when  regu- 
lar Board  members  are  conducting 
hearings  in  regional  offices  through- 
out the  country.  - 

This  UU  is  supported  strongly  by  the 
Administration  aiid  by  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations. The  President  included 
funds  in  his  budget  request  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  accepted 
our  recommendations  to  include  this 
in  the  budget  resolution  which  has 
bera  passed  by  the  House.  The  costs 
are  a  modest  $1.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  the  new  celling  of  65  members  is 
discretionary  and  not  mandatory.  It 
simply  gives  the  Administrator  the  au- 
thority to  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Proident,  those  additional 
members  of  the .  Board  which  are 
needed  to  manage  the  caseload  of  ap- 
peals. The  bill  is  an  authorization 
measure  and  subject  to  H>propriation8 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority monberAof  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  McEwBK  of  Ohio,  for  his  support 
of  this  measursLas  well  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  fiiU  commit- 
tee. Mr.  MoHTooifBtT,  and  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  fuU 
committee,  Mr.  HAMUMscmiiPT.  The 
bill  had  unanimous  support  in  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill, 
modest  In  cost,  and  urgenUy  needed. 


We  cannot  expect  good  service  in  han- 
dling veterans'  appeals  unless  we  give 
the  VA  the  resources  to  do  the  job.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
2936. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  GenUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  AmaaATS). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  meastuv  re- 
ceives the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House.  Veterans  deserve  to  hAve  their 
claims  reviewed  on  a  timely  basis  and 
this  bill  wiU  bring  down  considerable 
the  time  it  takes  to  render  final  deci- 
sions by  the  Board  of  Appeals.  As  I  in- 
dicated, the  modest  increase  in  outlajrs 
of  $1.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  is 
included  in  the  President's  budget  and 
in  the  budget  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
very  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HAintnscHinPT). 
for  his  strong  support  of  the  bilL  In 
addition.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
new  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  very  capable  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio  (Bfo.  McEwbi).  for 
his  leadership  In  helping,  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  support  of  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Sam  Hall  of  Texas, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  subctnn- 
mlttee,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  MAamrcz. 
Mr.  LiATH,  Mr.  Shslbt,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
DowDT.  Mr.  Wtle.  the  former  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr. 
Burton.  They  have  acted  quickly  on 
this  proposal  and  I  want  to  thank  each 
one  of  them  for  their  work  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2936. 
a  bill  designed  to  expand  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
from  50  to  65.  I  am  grateful  to  Chair- 
man MoMTGOMKRT.  who  hss  Served  my 
home  State  in  Mississippi  so  well,  for 
his  efforts  on  l>ehalf  of  this  bill  and  to 
Congressman  Afplbgatc  who  chairs 
the  Compensation.  Pension  and  Insur- 
ance Subcommittee,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve,  for  his  able  presen- 
Ution  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  most  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  bill  have  been  stated 
here,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  always  operated  on  the  premise 
that  our  veterans  are  deserving  of  the 
highest,  level  of  service.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  quality 
service  is  the  timeliness  in  which  it  is 
rendered.  Justice  delayed,  is  not  Jus- 
tice at  aU. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  caliber  of 
decisionmaking  produced  by  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals.  Their  decisions 


are  carefully  reasoned  and  sympa- 
thetically voiced.  But  when  a  decision 
which  should  be  rendered  in  6  months 
or  less  now  takes  over  1  year  to 
produce.  I  say  the  service  is  not  of  an 
acceptable  quality. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  dramatically  reduc- 
ing the  time  required  to  produce  a 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  decision. 
At  a  very  modest  cost,  it  wiU  assure 
timely  Justice  for  all  veterans,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  reiterate  my  strong  sup- 
port for  HJl.  2936.« 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  support  of  H.R.  2936,  which 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  members  on  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals.  Because  of  a  ceiling  placed  on 
the  number  of  members  on  the  Board* 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  1946,  the 
Board  has  been  unable  to  expand  and 
meet  the  demands  placed  on  it.  HJl. 
2936  allows  for  the  necessary  and 
needed  expansion,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  heavy  backlog  and  almost 
doubled  number  of  cases.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  during  the  past 
decade,  the  Board  has  accumulated  a 
backlog  of  more  than  25,(K)0  cases.  Not 
only  would  this  bill  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Board  to  65  members, 
but  it  would  also  allow  for  professional 
temporary  members  to  help  expedite 
review  of  these  cases.  My  colleagues 
will  note  that  this  bill  not  only  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  voice  vote  of  ap- 
proval in  committee,  but  also  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  administration 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I, 
therefore,  strongly  support  passage  of 
H.R.  2936.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  passage.9 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2936  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
from  50  to  65.  Given  the  unwarranted 
backlog  of  cases  the  actual  ceiling  has 
created  and  the  unusual  delay  which 
veterans'  appeals  face,  it  is  only  fitting 
we  augment  the  size  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  is  the  only  forum  for  the 
review  of  thpusands  of  veterans'  cases, 
many  of  which  are  meritorious  and  in- 
volve requests  for  sorely  needed  bene> 
fits.  We  must  place  proper  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  to  insure 
that  prompt  and  sound  decisions  are 
issued.  The  lack  of  Judicial  review  of 
these  decisions  demand  an  even  more 
efficient  and  dependable  Board. 

A  483-day  wait  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  cruel.  Our  veterans  anxiously 
and  faithfully  await  the  final  outcome 
of  their  case  which  could  very  well  be 
the  answer  to  their  economic  vicissi- 
tudes and  mental  anguish.  The  pro- 
longed wait  adds  despair  to  an  already 
undesirable  situation  of  suspense. 

We  must  end  this  agony.  Our  veter- 
ans deserve  expeditious  actions  of 
their  claims  and  we  should  see  to  it 


that  their  appeals  be  addreased  swift- 
ly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislations 
•  Mr.  JENKIN&  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  oa  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  g«ntleman  fMm  Mississippi 
(Mr.  MoHTO«MBRT)  and  all  members  of 
the  committee,  for  qulAly  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  House.  I  am  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  BJl.  2936  and  strongly  sup- 
port its  enadtment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several 
years  I  have  noted  an  ihcrease  in  the 
number  of  eomplalnts  tnm  vetnans. 
not    only    frtwa    my    district,    but 
throughout    the    State    of    Georgia, 
about  the  letigth  of  time  It  takes  to  get 
a  final  dedtion  on  a  dalm  filed  wlm 
the     Veterans'     Administration.     As 
sUted  in  th«  committee  report  aooom- 
panying  the  bill,  the  length  of  time  to 
process  an  appeal  of  a  veteran's  dalm 
is  about  10  months.  This  is  far  too 
long.   The   Veterans'   Administration 
employees  are  not  to  Uame  for  this 
delay.  I  think  it  Is  important  that  we 
take  note  of  the  good  work  of  the  VA 
staff  in  the  regional  offices  as  well  as 
those  who  work  so  diligently  on  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  here  in 
Washington.  The  VA  is  mie  of  the 
better  agendes  in  responding  to  Its 
constituency.   I  know  of  no  agency 
whose  employees  are  more  dedicated. 
Mr.  %>eaker.  The  problem  is  simply 
the  increasing  number  of  claims.  The 
number  of  cases  filed  with  the  Board 
has  continued  to  rise  for  several  years. 
In  1975.  the  Board  could  render  final 
decisions  in  about  2  or  3  months.  It 
now  takes  about  16  months.  In  this 
same  timeframe,  the  number  of  cases 
has  increased  from  26.000  to  more 
than  42.000.  While  the  caseload  has 
about  doubled,  the  maximum  number 
of  Board  members  has  ronained  con- 
stant. This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  increase  the  number 
of  Board  members  from  SO  to  65.  An 
increase  of  15  members  should  reduce 
the  appeal  process  time  substantially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  who  are  dis- 
abled and  have  daims  poidlng  before 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  should 
be  able  to  get  decisions  va  their  claims 
on  a  timelk^  basis.  The  enactment  of 
this  biU  wil  help  bring  that  about. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
biU.« 

•  Mr.  POINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Misdssippi  (Mr.  MomooMBBT) 
for  introducing  H.R.  2936,  which 
would  inciiease  the  niunber  of  mem- 
bers on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Board  of  Appeals  from  50  to  65  and 
would  provide  funding  for  the  support 
staff  of  thfse  new  members.  The  back- 
log of  cases  before  the  Board  at  this 
time  represents  a  serious  obstade  to 
the  effective  administration  of  claims 
appeals  by  the  VA.  Aside  ttom  the  fact 
that  the  huge  backlog  of  cases  is  f  ar  tn 
'  excess  of  a  reasonable  woikload  for 


the  Board  at  Its  current  size,  we  must 
not  fftil  in  providing  prompt  and  expe- 
ditious service  to  Veterans. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  there  are 
currently  268  appeals  pending  at 
pieaent.  According  to  the  Chicago  re- 
gional office  of  the  VA,  it  takes  3Vi 
month*,  on  the  average,  for  v>peal8 
filed  through  their  office  to  reach  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington. It  then  takes  another  5 
months  on  the  average  for  the  Board 
to  return  the  decisions  to  the  regional 
office.  Thus  it  takes  almost  9  months  . 
for  veterans  to  receive  final  notifica- 
tion on  the  status  of  their  appeals. 
These  figures,  according  to  the  Chica- 
go legional  Office  of  the  VA,  are  f airiy 
typical  for  other  regional  offices,  par- 
ticularly those  having  large  dties  in 
their  territory.  ^    ^ 

This  serious  backlog  can  be  eliminat- 
ed simply  and  che^ly  through  the 
one-time  expansion  of  the  Board  mem- 
bership at  a  cost  of  only  $1.2  million 
next  year,  a  relatively  small  sum  in 
comparison  to  the  total  value  of  the 
veterans'  programs.  However,  in  con- 
trast, the  cost  to  an  individual  veteran 
of  needless  delays  in  receiving  earned 
benefits  caused  by  this  backlog  is 
dreadfuL  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port HJl.  2936,  so  that  we  may  give 
our  country's  veterans  the  effident 
and  expeditious  claims  appeals  service 
which  they  deserve. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  my  colleagues  atteQtion 
to  another  problem  involving  the  proc- 
essing and  transferal  of  information  in 
the  VA.  Upon  discharge,  the  i-ecords  of 
military  persoimel  are  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Personnel  Record  Center  in  St. 
Louis.  Although  this  process  is  sup- 
posed to  be  completed  in  90  days,  it 
often  takes  much  longer.  Due  to  man- 
power shortages  in  many  service  areas, 
such  records  are  often  not  forwarded 
to  St.  Louis  for  up  to  6  months,  caus- 
ing needless  disruption  of  the  return 
to  dvilian  life.  Servicemen  filing  com- 
pensation claims  often  must  wait  from 
9  to'  15  months  for  rulings  simply  be- 
cause the  necessary  information  is  not 
in  the  correct  place,  and  the  review 
process  cannot  be  initiated.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  turn  their  attention  to 
this  serious  problem  upon  passage  of 
this  badly  needed  increase  in  the  Ap- 
peals Board  resources.* 
•  BCr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re- 
payment of  the  debt  owed  to  this 
country's  veterans  is  in  arrears. 

FnHn  the  time  our  veterans  file  a 
notice  of  disagreement  on  their  claims, 
it  is  taking  15  months  before  a  deci- 
sion is  rendered. 

Furthermore,  although  46,000  cases 
occur  annually,  only  38,000  decisions 
can  be  rendered  with  the  current  orga- 
nization. 

Expansion  of  the  Veterans'  Appeals 
Board,  will  stop  dead  the  growth  (n  re- 
sponse time  in  the  coming  month$  and 


begin  reduction  of  that  crippling  15- 
month  waiting  period  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable 120  days. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  What  effect  do 
you  think  over  1  year  without  treat- 
ment would  have  on  yotu-  medical 
problem  or  your  ability  to  function  on 
the  Job? 

How  many  of  us  could  survive  1  year 
with  no  income.  Howmany  of  our  con- 
stituents would  be  ^^Utute  within  1 
year?  \ 

In  some  cases,  veterans  qoay  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  from  other  sources  but 
are  denied  them  because  they  are 
awaitiqg  a  VA  decision. 

Whether  benefits  are  eventually 
awarded  or  denied,  veterans  who  must 
wait  15  months  to  receive  word  cannot 
help  but  feel  rejected  by  their  coun- 
try. "My  country  has  turned  her  back 
on  me."  Over  and  over  again,  I  hear 
veterans  say— "My  country  has  turned 
her  back  on  me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  better  by  our 
veterans  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  us.  That's  why  I  must  speak  in 
favor  of  this  bilL* 

CKimUI.  LKAVK 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

fliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Bir.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoHTtx>MERT)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  2936. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Bir.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEhKESL  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
moti<m  will  be  postponed. 


U.S.       INTERNA-nONAL       TRADE 
COMMISSION,      U.S.      CUSTOMS 
SERVICE,  AND  OFFICE  OP  U.S. 
TRADE    REPRESENTATIVE    AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1984 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  2602).  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  UJS.  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  (Customs  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
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Tlie  Clerk  i«ad  m  f oOowk 

HlLMOa 
B>  U  MMctotf  ftv  (k«  Smote  and  Houae  of 
lUpnteHtmttvm   of  the    IMUe*   Statu   of 
ilaMilea  ta  Onwmt  uamMeA 

I.   invRD   CTAns   DrmmATioNAL 


Tbe  fint  acntoiee  of  aeetkn  330(eX2)  of 
the  Ttettf  Act  of  IMO  (10  UAC.  13aO(eX3)) 
li  "— ««««^  \i$  taaerttnc  before  the  period 
the  foikwtiw:  ".  and  for  fiae«l  yew  19M  not 
to  exceed  $31^1.00(r. 
nc  lUNinto  sTAtn  cuarom  snvKi. 

(»)  AuiBOUXMiai  or  Amopmunom.— 
Seetion  Ml  of  the  Curtains  Proeedural 
Reform  and  WmpHfiratlon  Act  of  1»T8  (19 
UAC.  MTO)  ta  emended  ae  foUowc 

(1)  Sutaaeetlon  <b)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  iiMertinc  "(1)"  after  "not  to 
ezoeed**.  and 

(B)  by  hMHthw  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowtar  ":  and  (S>  $6S7.7M.0OO  for  the  saU- 
riee  and  ezpenaea  4f  the  Service  for  VImeaX 
year  1M4.  of  which  (A)  not  to  exceed 
$14,000,000  to  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
•OpenOlon  CZODUS'  program.  (B)  not  to 
exceed  $0,000,000  to  for  a  aeoood  air  module, 
and  (C)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  for  a  pro- 
gram to  pvovlde  technical  and  educational 
amlstance  regarding  technical  customa  mat- 
ten  to  developing  oountrlea". 

(2)  Suheectfcm  (d)  to  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(3)  The  fidlowlng  new  subsection  to  insert- 
ed Immedtetely  after  subsection  (c>: 

"(d)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  to  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  years 
aftffr  October  $1.  1983.  may  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  pay  any  employee 
of  the  United  States  CustofM  Service  over- 
time pay  in  an  amount  exceeding  $35,000; 
except  that  the  Commissioner  of  Custons 
or  hto  designee  may  waive  thto  limitation  in 
individual  casts  in  order  to  prevent  exces- 
sive costs  or  to  meet  emergency  ^requiie- 
ments  of  the  Service.". 

(b)  fvouaan  Matbuals  fob  lixacHAii- 
uss  CamuD  to  Samx  Cowditior  Dbaw- 
BACK.-8ectloa  313<J)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1*30  (19  UAC.  1313(J))  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Packaging  material  that  to  Imported 
for  use  in  performing  incidental  operations 
regarding  the  piwHraging  or  repackaging  of 
Imported  merchandise  to  which  paragraph 
<1)  applies  shaO  be  treated  under  such  para- 
graph in  the  same  manner  as  such  merchan- 
dise f OT  purposes  of  refund,  as  drawback.  99 
per  centum  of  any  duty.  tax.  or  fee  imposed 
toder  Federal  law  on  the  importation  of 
such  materlaL". 

(c)  DiscLosou  or  llAnmr  Imfoima- 
noH.— Section  431  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
<19  UJB.C.  1431)  to  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraidi  designated  as  "Third"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and  the  name»4)f  the  shippers  of  such  mer- 
diandlae.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (3).  tbe  following  information,  when 
contained  in  such  manifest,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  pubUc  disclosure: 

"(A)  The  name  and  address  of  each  im- 
porter or  consignee  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  shipper  to  such  importer  or 
consignee,  unless  the  importer  or  consignee 
has  made  a  biennal  certification,  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  procedures  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  claiming  confidential 
treatment  of  such  inf  ormatkm. 


"(B)  The  general  character  of  the  cargo. 

"(C)  The  number  of  packages  and  gross 
wel^t. 

"(D)  The -name  of  the  vessel  or  carrier. 

"(K)  The  port  of  loading. 

"(F)  The  port  of  discharge. 

"(O)  The  counuy  of  origin  of  the  ship- 
ment. 

"(3)  The  information  listed  in  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  not  be  available  for  public  dlsdo- 
sureif— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes 
an  affirmative  finding  on  a  shlpment-by- 
shipment  basto  that  disclosure  to  likely  to 
poae  a  threat  of  personal  injury  or  'property 
damage:  or 

"(B)  the  information  to  exempt  under  the 
provisions  of  secUon  553(bXl)  of  Utie  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  timely  dissemination 
and  publication  of  the  inftmnation  listed  in 
paragraph  (1),  shall  establish  procedures  to 
provide  access  to  manifests.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  Include  provisions  for  adequate 
protection  against  the  public  disclosure  of 
information  not  available  for  public  disclo- 
sure from  such  manifests.". 

(d)  EwriT  OP  MxRCHAintisB.— Section 
484(aX3XB)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UJS.C.  14$4(aX3XB))  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  may  not  charge  inter- 
est for  any  portion  for  such  ten-day  period 
on  the  duties  assessed  on  the  imported  mer- 
chandise.". 

SBC  I.  OmCB  OP  THI   imrRD  STATU  T1UDK 
RBPSCSKNTATIVK. 

SecUon  141(fXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U&C.  3171(fXl))  to  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "funcUona"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowinr  ":  and  (B)  $11,897,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $80,000  may  be 
used  for  entertainment  and  representation 
expenses". 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
(luired  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OiBBOHS)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Schulzb)  wiU  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

^  OKmXALLZAVX 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2602.  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida?  « 

There  was  no  objection.  < 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  <»nsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  exercises  authoriza- 
tion Jurisdiction  and  oversight  Juris- 
diction of  three  Important  trade  f  imc- 
tions  of  the  \i&.  Government. 

The  first  is  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  which  was  founded  in 
1916  as  a  tariff  commission,  an  inde- 
pendent agency  that  submits  its 
budget  directly  to  the  Congress,  not 


through  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  has  a  r^mtatkm  of 
always  submitting  a  lean  budget,  it 
does  good  work,  and  it  keeps  itself  In  a 
very  high  professional  proflle.  I  know 
of  no  (Objection  to  this  authorisation 
for  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

The  next  item  in  the  biU  is  an  au- 
thorization for  n.S.  Customs  Service. 
This  authorization  is  in  the  amount  of 
$627,759,000.  This  is  a  slight  increase 
over  the  President's  request,  for  two 
reasons.  The  primary  reason  is  that 
the  President  cut  out  an  awful  lot  of 
positions  in  his  budget  submission  to 
the  Congress.  Actually  2.000  positions 
would  have  been  cut  frmn  the  Cus- 
toms Service  If  the  President's  budget 
was  adopted.  Perhaps  we  can  cut  some 
of  the  positions  from  the  Customs 
Service,  but  nowhere  near  2.000.  If  we 
did.  we  would  have  chaos  In  the  ports 
and  the  airports,  and  we  would  have 
problems  in  the  collection  of  money 
and  also  in  drug  apprehension  and  t^e 
prevention  of  smuggling. 
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So  'the  committee  restored  enough 
money  ■  to  Tetaln  these  2.000  positions. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
contacted  the  committee  requesting 
additional  assistance  at  their  ports  and 
airports.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not 
able  to  grant  any  of  these.  We  did  con- 
tinue the  authority  for  the  Customs 
Service  to  eliminate  unnecessary  struc- 
tures wherever  they  may  appear  in  the 
United  States. 

We  did  put  a  limitation  on  what 
they  could  spend  for  new  airplanes, 
aircraft,  and  avionics  for  the  drug  en- 
forcement capabilities,  believing  that 
they  could  spread  some  of  the  pur- 
chases into  next  year  and  not  do  them 
all  in  1  year. 

We  also  authorize  in  this  legislation 
an  i4>propriatlon  for  the  UJS.  Trade 
Representative's  Office.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  Office,  as  I  am 
siu%  aU  Members  know,  functions  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  UJS.  Trade  Representative's 
Office  is  a  super-Cablnet-level  Job  de- 
signed to  <»ordinate  the  trade  func- 
tions at  the  Presidential  level  so  that 
the  President  will  have  Just  one 
person  to  coordinate  these  trade  f  unc- ' 
tiOns  through,  so  that  America  can 
speak  with  one  voice.  The  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office,  of  course,  is 
presently  staffed  by  Ambassador 
Brock  and  a  number  of  other  Ambas- 
sadors who  serve  in  this  coordinating 
function  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  other 
limitations  In  this  bill.  There  is  a  limi- 
tation on  overtime  pay  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  but  there  is  author- 
ity in  case  of  emergency  for  the  Col- 
lector of  C^ustoms  to  waive  this  provi- 
sion. If  we  filled  all  the  Customs  posi- 


tions that  we  pay  overtime  for,  we 
would  almogt  double  the  siie  of  the 
Customs  Setvloe;  but  as  you  know:  we 
get  some  pecidlar  manpower  restraints 
tailed  upon  the  budbiet  as  they  go 
through  congress.  One  of  the  more 
peculiar  onOs  is  the  one  that  requires 
us  to  pay  ezoessive  amounts  of  over- 
time, in  uabit  cases  so  much  overtime 
that  the  eoiployees  begin  to  complain 
that  theirtime  off  is  belpg  Jeopard- 
ised, that  the  impact  won  their  fami-' 
Ues  and  their  other  lives  outside  tA 
Congress  is  seriously  Impacted  by  thu 
tremendous  amount  of  overtime;  biK 
the  Appropriation  Committee  goes 
ahead  and  lb  its  wlsdMn  sets  these  lim- 
itations (m  the  number  of  people  tha^ 
can  be  employed.  We  have  to  pay  this 
overtime. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  E^jeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ._.,.. 

Mr.  OIBBONa  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time.  I  say  to  Chainnan  OonoMS. 
to  call  attention  of  the  HOuse  to  the 
language  that  appears  on  page  5  of  the 
report  pertaining  to  the  bill.  HH. 
2602.  The  gentieman  has  Just  men- 
tioned thai  we  had  added  some  $25 
.  million  additional,  priiaarily  to  cover 
the  cost  of  additional  penonneL  That 
peratmnel  breakdown  Is  shown  as  fol- 
lows: There  would  be  650  positions,  or 
about  450  customs  inmectors;  ISO 
import  specialists,  and  60  patnd  offi- 
cers. .  ^  , 
This  was  recommended  because  oi 
the  additional  volume  of  work  that 
continues  to  exist  on  the  border  with 
respect  to  narcotics  smuggllnr.  but 
now  in  addition,  and  the  p(Hnt  I  want 
to  make.  1$  that  the  committee  put  in 
the  bill  language  that  said: 

In  allocatkig  the  new  personnel,  the  Com- 
miff««««T  of  Customs  should  consider  those 
port  facOittes  evidencing  hi^  potential 
growth,  in  tmde  acUvlty. 

Specifically,  the  ooimnittee  felt  that 
in  some  areas,  particularly  in  those 
areas  which  are  expaiendng  high 
technology  growth,  that  the  Treasury 
ought  tOtbe  able  to  anticipate  and  in- 
struct the  Customs  Office  to  antici- 
pate whether  there  can  be  a  substan- 
tial growth  that  is  going  to  take  place 
in  the  Tpafining  of  personnel:  thus,  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  the  port 
grew  so  large  that  it  could  not  handle 
the  volume  that  could  be  anticipated. 

The  committee  tot*  that  language 
and  put  it  in  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
it.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  policy  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  but  it  is  highly 
needed  and  I  think  very  highly  neces- 
sary. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for 
agreeing  to  that  language  In  the 
report  and  call  attenticm  that  it  was 
put  there  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  This  gmtieman  cer- 
tainly wants  to  thank  the  gentionan 
from  Texas  for  his  conscientious  work 
on  the  Ways  and  BCeans  Ccmunlttee 


fmd  his  conscientious  work  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  very 
briefly,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remartu  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PiocLX).  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  language  in  the 
repOTt  about  the  Depwtment  antici- 
pating growth.  We  have  seen  this 
along  the  border  year  after  year  as  we 
have  c(Hne  before  the  House  to  ask  for 
adtf><^i«w»ai  persoimel  after  the  volume 
Is  there  and  traffic  has  been  blocked 
at  the  international  ports;  so  I  am 
hoping  that  at  least  in  this  instance, 
the  Departin«nt  will  heed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  and  anticipate 
ito  needs,  rather  than  waiting  imtil  the 
situation  becomes  critical  and  then 
trying  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazbt)  and  I  think  his  words  are  wise 
and  should  be  well  taken. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 

gentieman  for  Us  work  on  the  project. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.PiAn).  ^  ^     ^ 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  RosTSHKOWSKi),  and  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbohs) 
for  their  fine  leadership  In  HJl.  2602, 
the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization  for 
UA  International  Trade  Compalssion. 
Custinn  Service,,  and  Trade  Represent- 
ative's Office.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bUl  and  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  very  beneficial 
provlUon  of  the  biU  which  will  im- 
prove the  U.S.  competitive  position  in 
world  trade  by  providing  better  access 
to  import  information. 

This  provision  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  public  to  get  information  about 
what  is  being  imported,  how  much  is 
coming  in.  and  who  is  getting  it.  Fuller 
dlsdoeure  of  Import  inf  ormation*  will 
benefit  UA  firms,  trade  authorities, 
and  UJS.  ports  in  planning  and  mar- 
keting of  their  goods  and  services. 

This  provision  will  require  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  to  Include  the  name 
of  the  shipper  and  the  importer  on  the 
import  manifest.  Although  the  name 
of  the  shipper  is  routinely  recorded, 
this  provision  will  formalize  the  re- 
quirement. The  blU  also  spells  out  in 
detail  what  information  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  by  the  U.S.  (Customs 
Service.  ^    . 

There  are  also  provisions  toprotect 
trade  secrets,  classified  d^ehse,  and 
foreign  policy  information  from  disclo- 
sure. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  better 
access  to  import  data  that  can  help 


strengthen  the  UA  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade  without  erecting 
any  trade  barriers.  I  strongly  urge 
your  support  of  HJl.  2602. 

ytx.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentieman  from  Ohio  for  his 
fine  hard  work  on  this  committee  and 
for  bringing  to  'our  attention  these 
matters  having  to  do  with  (nistoms  and 
customs  declarations.  His  work  has 
been  very  instructive,  not  only  in  this 
area,  but  in  all  areas  of  our  trade  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  <M>nsume  to  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Coixkah). 

Mr.  COLEB£AN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  committee 
and  particularly  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  with  respect  to 
this  legislation. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  border 
areas,  as  I  do  in  Texas,  fully  recognize 
that  customs  law  enforcement  is  often- 
times related  to  inspection  activities. 
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There  are  those  of  us  who  have 
spoken  out  on  the  floor  before,  as  co- 
incidentally  in  my  first  month  here  as 
a  Member  of  the  UA  ^Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  from 
the  State  of  Plorida  and  I  both  did 
concerning  the  necessity  in  this  coun- 
try today  to  properly  staff  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
luy;  that  is,  the  Customa  Service.  I 
stated  at  that  time  the  need  to  in- 
crease, not  decrease.  Inspectors  in 
order  to  properly  permit  the  fiow  of 
traffic  between  two  nations,  as  well  as 
provide  for  effective  law  enforcement. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  gentie- 
man and  rise  in  absolute  and  total  and 
complete  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  most  appreciative  that  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  has  seen  fit  to  high- 
light this  issue  which  is  important  not 
just  to  tl^e  border  areas  but  to  the 
entire  country.  „  _^j 

I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Florida 
for  yielding.  ^    ^^     ^  ^^ 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  bringing 
this  matter  effectively  and  forcefully 
to  our  attention  and  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

tax.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  Join  my  chairman, 
the  gentieman  from  Florida,  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2602.  a  bill  authorizing 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  for  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  the 
\5&.  Customs  Service,  and  the  UA 
Trade  Representative.  Typically,  the 
authorization  for  the  Customs  Service 
is  the  more  complicated  of  the  three. 
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•nd  acain  received  the  most  att^mlon 
by  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  attempted  to  examine  carefully 
the  dhrerae  and  far-reaching  responsi- 
hilltles  of  the  Service. 

Virtually  no  controversy  emerged  in 
our  committee  with  respect  to  authori- 
ntions  for  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  ^^edal 
Trade  Representative. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  1984  figure  re- 
quested by  the  ITC— $21,341,000.  This 
amount  represents  a  O-percent  in- 
crease over  flscal  year  1983  expendi- 
tures and  is  attributable  almost  entire- 
ly to  built-in  cost  increases  for  employ- 
ee compensation,  inflation,  and  space 
rentaL  The  ITC  is  an  independent 
agency  whose  budget  request  is  sepa- 
rate and  not  subject  to  QMB  review. 
Its  annual  budget  requests  can  serve 
as  a  model  for  increasingly  efficient  al- 
location or  resources  within  strict  self - 
imposed  fiscal  guidelines. 

The  importance  of  the  ITC's  role  in 
investigating  import  relief  matters  and 
».«n«j  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  heightened  by  current 
economic  omditlonB.  Other  demands 
on  the  CcHumission's  resources,  such 
as  broad  fimniwnic  studies  covering  in- 
dustrial targeting  and  the  effects  of 
currency  fluctuations,  have  steadily 
increased.  Tet.  the  agency's  budget 
has  remained  conservative  with  most 
increases  based  on  administrative  ex- 
penses outside  its  direct  controL 

The  ITC  is  operating  under  a  fur- 
ther hsLhdlcap  resulting  from  three 
current  vacancies  on  the  six-member 
paneL  Demands  on  the  three  serving 
Commissioners  are  enormous,  and  the 
independent  and  objective  work  of  the 
Commission,  contemplated  by  the 
Craigress  in  the  original  statutory 
mandate,  could  be  prejudiced  by  the 
present  skeletal  ctHuposition.  I  under- 
stand the  President  has  settled  on 
three  nominees  for  the  open  posts, 
and  our  committee  has  urged  that  the 
process  or  review  and  confirmation  go 
forward  without  further  delay.      

The  budget  request  for  the  USTR 
also  is  a  fiscally  sound  one  designed  to 
maintain  existing  levels  of  staff  and 
operations.  The  fiscal  year  1984  re- 
quest of  $11,897,000  is  about  $800,000 
above  the  amount  authorized  in  fianU 
year  1983,  and  Includes  an  additional 
$250,000  to  cover  expenses  of  the  third 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Represeritative 
provided  by  the  Congress  in  January 
of  this  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Customs  Service, 
the  committee  approved  an  overall  au- 
thorizailon  figure  for  fiscal  year  1984 
of  $627,759,000.  This  amount  repre- 
sents a  $74  million,  or  13.4  percent  in- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  1983  con- 
tinuing appropriation  under  which  the 
Customs  Service  is  now  operating.  It 
provides  for  about  650  new  positions. 
In  my  view,  this  substantial  budget  in- 
crease is  not  Justified  in  the  existing 
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fiscal  climate  that  demands  restraint 
across  the  board,  and  reflects  an  in- 
ability to  shift  IneffidenUy  aUocated 
resources  and  to  conduct  the  Agency's 
operations  within  moderate  budgetary 
guidelines. 

The  Customs  Service  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  budget  excesses  in  this  case; 
the  reqMMisibillty  lies  with  us.  When- 
ever the  Service  attempts  to  consoli- 
date functions,  such  as  eliminating  du- 
plicative regional  offices,  combining 
small  inefficient  border  operations  or 
moving  some  resources  from  low- 
growth  to  high-need  areas,  it  runs  into 
a  political  quagmire  that  seems  to 
defeat  virtually  any  recommendations 
for  cost-effective  change.  The  budget 
figures  contained  in  HJl.  2602  indicate 
a  continued  unwillingness  to  tailor  the 
Agency's  functions  and  responsibilities 
to  budget  realities. 

Our  oommittee.  however,  did  provide 
an  important  emphasis  for  Customs 
authorisation  by  cutting  back  on  new 
requests  for  expensive  equipment  and 
for  programs  that  duplicate  the  func- 
tions of  other  agencies.  For  example, 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
export  control  laws  was  recognized  to 
be  the  responsibility  primarily  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  De- 
fense, and  the  funding  for  Operation 
Exodus  within  Customs  was  reduced 
to  $14  milllcn  in  an  attempt  to  remove 
duplicative  activities  and  to  encourage 
more  cooperation  with  the  agencies  of 
primary  Jurisdiction. 

The  central  commercial  inspection, 
import  evaluation  and  border  patrol 
function  of  the  Customs  Service  clear- 
ly has  been  reestablished  by  the  com- 
mittee's actions  in  outlining  the  specif- 
ics of  the  fiscal  year  1983  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  these  functions  that  provide 
direct  service  to  the  importing  and  ex- 
porting public,  and  that  support  the 
trade  policies  of  our  country. 

Aside  from  budget  excesses  associat- 
ed with  the  Customs  Service  authori- 
zation. HJl.  2602  is  a  good  bill.  It  con- 
tains important  oversight  provisions 
that  should  be  put  into  place  without 
delay. 

Despite  my  very  limited  concerns.  I 
support  H.R.  2602  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      (Mr. 

MOOKK). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  outlined 
very  well  the  level  of  authorizations 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  CusU^ns 
Service,  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent 
ative:  The  Customs  Service  is  author- 
ized $627,759,000,  up  substantially 
from  the  $553,700,000  appropriated 
last  year.  the  ITC  requested 
$21,241,000  for  itself  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  this  6-percent  increase  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  without 
change:  the  USTR  authorization  was 


set  at  $11.9  million  which  permits  that 
Agency  to  maintain  existing  functions. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remariu 
to  the  important  oversight  decisions 
made  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  Customs  Service. 

First  of  all.  the  biU  limlto  to  $14  inll- 
lion  the  amount  which  Customs  may 
expend  for  Operation  Exodus,  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  export  control  laws  prinpiMQ- 
ly  as  they  relate  to  high-techi»logy 
exports  to  Communist  bloc  countries. 
This  amount  is  consistent  with  that 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  as  it  completes  its  work  on 
renewal  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Dq>artment 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  primary  Jurisdiction 
over  the  administration  and  enforce- - 
ment  of  export  control  laws.  The  Cus- 
toms Service,  along  with  other  agen- 
cies and  law  enforcement  entities,  pro- 
vide a  supporting  function  that  is  es- 
pecially important  given  Customs 
presence  at  the  border. 

However,  since  the  program  has 
been  put  in  place,  criticism  has  mount- 
ed about  the  enforcement  activities  of 
Operation  Exodus.  Such  complaints 
have  centered  on  the  excessive 
number  of  detentions  of  shipments 
that,  after  lengthy  delays,  were  found 
not  to  be  in  violation  of  any  export 
control  laws.  Similar  delays  were  expe- 
rienced by  those  making  minor,  inad- 
vertent errors  on  export  declarations 
or  those  who  discovered  that  their 
shipments  of  widely  available,  outdat- 
ed technologies  still  required  an 
export  license.  * 

Although  some  of  the  blame  can  be 
placed  on  Commerce  Department  inef- 
ficiencies, it  appears  that  Customs  of- 
ficials have  been  overzealous  in  their 
suspicion  of  exporters  as  transmitters 
of  illegal  technology.  Tet.  on  close  ex- 
amination, most  of  the  detentions 
made  by  Customs  were  without  merit 
or  uncovered  only  minor  violations. 
Furthermore,  arrests  of  real  crimi- 
nals—those illegally  exporting  sensi- 
tive technology  to  Communist  coun- 
tries—have been  made  more  as  a  result 
of  tips  or  solid  investigative  worii  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  than  from 
wholesale  detentions  at  the  border  by 
Customs  officials. 

These  detentions  have  caused  undue 
hardship  on  U.S.  businesses,  including 
loss  of  legitimate  sales  that  in  some 
cases  have  resulted  in  extreme  cuts  in 
the  number  of  a  firm's  employees.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Customs 
Service  must  Improve  its  record  by  es- 
tablishing a  more  selective  and  effec- 
tive system  and  by  better  coordination 
with  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Defense.  The  program  should  be 
geared  to  achieve  a  high  percentage  of 
prosecutions  of  actual  export  viola- 
tions rather  than  the  existing  random 


V)proach  that  disrupts  legitimate 
trade  and  adversely  affects  American 
exporters. 

The  second  issue  I  want  to  raise  is 
the  control  Of  Customs  overtime  costs. 
VoT  the  last  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  maintained  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  Overtime  that  can  be  paid 
to  an  individual  Custcmis  employee 
above  his  Or  her  base  pay.  The  current 
cw  is  $25,000;  this  allows  individuals 
to  more  thOn  double  their  base  pay 
through  overtime. 

Past  practices  have  dononstrated 
that  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
abuse  in  this  system,  and  in  order  to 
insure  better  control  and  accountabil- 
ity with  respect  to  overtime  costs,  the 
committee  has  reinstated  the  existing 
$25,000  cap  on  individual  overtime. 
Also,  to  avoid  imneoessary  administra- 
tive costs,  the  committee  also  ex- 
tended the  existing  authority  for  the 
Commissioner  to  waive  this  limit  in  in- 
dividual cases  to  prevmt  exoeasive 
costs  or  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments of  the  Service. 

Another  important  component  of 
this  bill  is  inclusion  in  the  authorising 
language  of  $1  mllllim  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram of  te<fluilcal  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries  to 
.help  establish  more  uniform  customs 
procedures.  The  Congress  approved 
such  technical  assistance  programs  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
which  implemented  the  Tokyo  round 
of  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
However,  the  Customs  Service  has 
never  used  any  of  its  funding  for  these 
purposes,  although  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  oommittee  each  year  in  au- 
thorizing report  language. 

H.R.  2602  directs  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice to  spend  up  to  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  to  establish  such  technical 
assistance  programs  for  developing 
countries.  It  is  important  that  this 
training  and  assistance  begin  soon  to 
insure  harmonized  procedures  in  those 
areas  of  greatest  U.S.  trade  interest 
and  to  assist  U.S.  exporters  in  obtain- 
ing fair  and  uniform  treatment  in  the 
valuation  of  goods. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks  by 
referring  again  to  the  overall  author- 
ized spending  level  for  the  Customs 
Service.  My  colleague  from  New  Yoiit, 
the  rankint  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  has  already  noted 
that  the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization 
is  13.4  percent  above  this  fiscal  year's 
conthiuing  appropriation.  Few  agen- 
ices.  if  any  will  enjoy  such  a  hike  in 
spending  lovels. 

This  authorization  provides  an  addi- 
tional $74  million  over  the  current  op- 
erating budget,  and  creates  possibly  as 
many  as  650  new  positions.  I  am  afraid 
this  action  reflects  the  ease  with 
which  we  throw  money  at  a  problem 
rather  than  face  the  tough  decisions. 

Many  improvements  can  be  made  in 
the  operation  of  the  Customs  Service 
that  will  result  in  a  more  effective  and 


ffftri^mt  agency  without  big  budget  in- 
creases. Computer  systems  are  ap- 
proaching modem  standards  and  have 
improved  greatly  the  processing  of 
entry  documents  once  done  by  hand. 
Further  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
one-stop  procMsing  of  passengers,  es- 
pecially at  airports. 

Also,  regional  offices  which  offer 
little  more  than  another  layer  of  bu- 
nwaencs  can  be  further  consolidated 
by  moving  these  employees  to  high- 
giowth  areas  where  on-line  inspec- 
ticmal  and  investigative  services  are 
needed  most.  The  Customs  Service  has 
valiantly  attempted  to  improve  its  re- 
gional structure  and  to  consolidate 
farflung  resources.  They  seem  to  be 
frustrated,  however,  by  political  pres- 
sures and  bureaucratic  haggling.  It 
seems  to  be  easier  Just  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  more  and  more 
money.  ;.     ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  dissatis- 
fied with  the  inflated  figure  for  the 
Customs  Service.  H.R.  2602  Is  a  good 
bill  that  establishes  f imding  for  three 
Inuwrtant  agencies  and  includes  over- 
sight decisions  that  we  hope  will  im- 
prove their  overall  operation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2602. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (BCr.  Cohable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
Join  in  the  support  of  HH.  2602  and 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
There  was  very  little  controversy.  The 
concerns  that  were  expressed  about 
this  are  modest  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  interest 
of  those  concerned  about  trade  and  a 
sound  base  for  our  imderstanding  of 
trade  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  trust  that  it  will  pass  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Fbenzel). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoMABLE)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore),  who  have 
spoken  previously. 

The  bill  is  too  expensive,  but  author- 
izations are  something  that  we  need  to 
have,  particularly  with  the  special  re- 
strictions that  have  been  placed  in  this 
particular  authorization. 

I  particularly  want  to  echo  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Louisiana    about    the 


•  Mr.  STARK.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  bill  reported  by. the  committee. 
The  administration  talks  and  talks 
about  its  battle  against  narcotics  traf- 
ficking and  about  the  need  to  prevent 
the  illegal  export  of  highly  sensitive 
and  militarily  useful  products.  Yet  the 
administrajion  has  continually  failed 
to  adequately  fund  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice—our first  line  of  defense  against 
smuggling  and  drug  trafficking. 

The  committee's  bill  provides  $49 
million  more  for  Customs  than  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This 
additional  money  will  keep  on  station 
existing  Customs  personnel  and  pro- 
vide f  dr  a  desperately  needed  increase 
of  650  officers.  And  since  each  Cus- 
toms officer,  on  the  average,  brings  in 
many  times  his  pay  in  additional  reve- 
nues, fines,  and  seizures,  this  extra  ex- 
penditure will  actually  result  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
additional  Treasury  receipts. 

On  May  IQ.  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
heard  testimony  on  behalf  of  H.R. 
1744,  to  curb  the  import  and  export  of 
stolen  vehicles.  This  legislation,  which 
I  introduced  on  May  1.  1983.  would  re- 
quire shippers  to  record  the  vehicle 
identification  number  (VHJ)  and  to 
file  an  export  declaration  with  Cus- 
toms before  exporting.  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program  lies  almost 
completely  .with  the  verification  by 
(Customs  that  a  vehicle  is  properly  reg- 
istered. Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean 
that  we  ask  Customs  to  do  more  in  the 
fight  against  stolen  cars.  An  adequate 
budget  for  staffing  and  equipment  is 
therefore  critical. 

As  Mr.  Paul  Gilliland,  president  of 
the      National      Automobile      Theft 
Bureau,  pointed  out  in  his 'testimony 
.  on  behalf  of  H.R.  1744: 

The  major  initial  action  that  the  United 
States  can  take  to  combat  the  exportation 
of  stolen  vehicles  is  to  provide  that  vehicles 
must  be  fully  and  accurately  described  in 
export  documents  and  that  the  vehicle,  the 
export  document,  and  reliable  documenta- 
tion describing  the  vehicle,  such  as  title  or 
registration,  be  submitted  to  U.S.  Customs 
prior  to  lading  or  export.  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  all  other  action  depends  on 
this  procedure.  There  simply  cannot  be  any 
effective  program  of  export  control  without 
vehicle  identification  and  inspection  or  veri- 
fication by  Customs. 

'  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  cooperates 
with  and  assists  numerous  agencies  in 
administering  and  enforcing  over  400 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirements 


«odus  Droeram  The  program  does  /elating  to  international  trade.  We 
Sf ik  mo^'lt^l^  mSSJementyWiot  let  the  r^nsibiUties  of  cus- 
JSd^tton   It  needs  fewer  randonT  toms  officials  and  the  safety  of  the 


stoppages,  and  fewer  press  releases, 
and  much  more  training  and  profes- 
sionalism. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  be  a  little  more  reasonable  on 
the  dollars,  but  I  shall  support  this 
bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


citizens  served  by  their  expertise 
suffer  because  of  budget  cuts.  This  bill 
does  not  break  the  budget.  It  helps 
make  the  budget.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  support  of  H.R.  2602. 
the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization  bill 
for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  U.S. 
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International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  the  UA  Trade  Repre- 
sentattre.  ^ — '    \ 

In  particular.  I  wan^to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  ooUewues  the  author- 
lnti<m  of  apprQi»iui<His  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  The  bill  provides  $027.8 
million  for  Customs  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
$49  million  more  than  requested  by 
the  administratiwi.  The  amount  ap- 
prove by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  Customs  restores  2.000  posi- 
tions proposed  for  ellmlnatiwi  In  the 
administration's  1984  budget,  indud- 
ini  820  inspectors  and  98  patrol  offi- 
cers. The  committee  has  also  added 
$25  million  for  650  new  positions  in 
Customs,  indudinc  450  inspectors  and 
SO  patrol  off  leers. 

I  strongly  support  the  authorisation 
level  for  Customs  recommended  in 
HJL  200X  The  Customs  Service  is  our 
Nation's  primary  border  enforcement 
agency.  One  of  its  most  ImpdHant  mis- 
sions is  the  interdiction  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics and  other  dangerous  drugs.  As 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I  am  es- 
pedally  interested  in  assuring  that 
Customs  has  sufficient  resources  to 
carry  out  its  drug  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities 

Customs  inspectors  and  patrol  offi- 
cers comprise  the  front  line  of  the 
agency's  narcotics  enforcement  team. 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  customs  inspectors 
made  73  percent  of  all  customs  narcot- 
ics seisures.  Inspectors  seised  116.459 
pounds  of  marlhiiana.  137  pounds  of 
opium.  239  pounds  of  heroin  and  6.852 
pounds  of  cocaine  including  a  single 
selsure  of  3.907  pounds  of  cocaine  in 
Miami,  the  largest  recorded  cocaine 
selsure  in  the  country.  Seisures  by  in- 
spectors accounted  for  over  80  percent 
of  the  hertrin.  over  60  percent  of  the 
cocaine  and  almost  70  percent  of  the 
opium  selaed  by  all  customs  personnel. 
Customs  patrol  officers  are  primarily 
reqionsible  for  the  dnig  enforcement 
efforts  of  the  customs  tactical  inter- 
dicti<m  program.  This  program  ac- 
counts for  virtually  all  of  customs 
marihuana  and  hashish  seizures  and 
increasing   amounts   of   cocaine   sei- 


The  illicit  drug  trade  in  this  country 
is  an  $80  billion  a  year  industry,  and  it 
is  growing.  The  administration's  con- 
centrated effort  in  south  Florida  over 
the  past  year  has  helped  stem  the 
flood  of  illegal  narcotics  into  that 
area,  but  it  has  forced  trafficliers  to 
alter  their  operations,  increasing  the 
threat  to  other  parts  of  otu-  country. 
For  months  we  have  heard  the  admin- 
istration emphasise  its  commitment  to 
expand  drug  law  enforcement  efforts; 
yet  the  proposed  customs  budget  for 
1984  would  have  stripped  918  Inqiec- 
tors  and  patrol  officers  needed  to 
maintain  critical  customs  drug  en- 
fMoement  activities.  If  we  are  to 
mount  an  effective  challenge  to  drug 
traffidcers  and  the  tremendous  costs 


this  illegal  trade  Imposes  on  oiv  sode- 
ty.  we  must  increase,  not  decrease,  the 
resources  of  our  drug  enforcement 
agtfhdes.  I  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  authorisation  provided  for  Cus- 
toms in  H  Jt.  2602.» 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBON&  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balanc^  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  On- 
BOHS)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HH.  2602,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.     - 

The  yeas  andnajfs  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  b^  postponed. 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE— IN- 
SURING  CONTINUED  EXPAN- 
SION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  and  I  send  to  the  desii  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  195)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  i»S 

ReMolvtd.  That  the  biU  of  the  Senate  (8. 
144)  to  ensure  the  continued  expansion  of 
international  market  opportunities  in  trade, 
trade  in  services,  and  investment  for  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  contravenes  the  first 
clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  Article  I  of 
the  Cmistltutlon  of  the  United  States  and  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privilcses  of  this 
House,  and  that  the  said  bill  be  respectfully 
returned  to  the  Senate  with  a  message  com- 
mimicating  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (BCr.  Rostbh- 
KOwsKi)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Bir.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  On  April 
21, 1983,  the  Senate  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  144.  a  bill  to  Insure  the 
continued  expansion  of  redprocal 
market  opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in 
services,  and  investment  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  the  bill  and  messaged  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  contains 
several  provisions  relating  to  revenues. 
As  such,  the  bill  on  its  face  clearly  vio- 
lates the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  originate  revenue 
bills. 


At  times  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
some  disagreement  about  the  proper 
extent  of  the  other  body's  authority  to 
amend  House-originated  revenue  bills. 
It  is  a  matter  of  intense  debate,  and  I 
have  been  known  to  express  my  views 
on  that  matter  from  time  to  time.  In 
this  instance,  however,  we  need  not 
discuss  the  specifics  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  since  the  Senate  has 
taken  it  upon  itself  to  directly  origi- 
nate an  entire  revenue  bill.  There  can 
be  no  clearer  case  where  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representati^ 
have  been  disregarded  by  the  other 
body. 

Last  Thursday,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  follow  the  process  of  returning  S. 
144  to  the  Senate  Inasmuch  as  it  con- 
travenes the  first  clause  of  section  7  of 
artide  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Toik. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  on  this  matter.  I 
feel  it  should  be  returned  to  the  other' 
body,  as  he  has  indicated,  and  for  the 
reasons  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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REPEAL  OF  WITHHOLDING  OF 
TAX  FROM  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2973.  to  repeal  the 
withholding  of  tax  from  interest  and 
dividends. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2873 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  asaewMed,  That— 

( 1 )  subtitle  A  of  title  in  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1M2  (relat- 
ing to  withholding  of  tax  from  Interest  and 
dividends)  is  hereby  repealed,  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shaU  be  applied  and  administered  as  If  such 
subtitle  A  (and  the  amendments  made  by 
such  subtitle  A I  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  aay  addition  to  tax  under 
section  6A54  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respes*~to  any  installment  re- 
quired to  be  paid  before  July  1,  1983,  the 


amount  of  the  credit  allowed  toy  section  31 
of  rneh  Code  for  any  taxable  year  which  in- 
dudes  any  poMioo  of  the  period  begtnntag 
July  1. 19e».  a»d  ending  Deooabte  31.  lt«. 
T^»Ti  be  tnctciAed  by  an  smoant  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  asoount  of  pay- 
ments-^ 

<1)  whkdi  are  received  or  aeemed  during 
the  portion  ef  such  taxable  year  after  June 
30. 1983,  and  before  January  1. 1804.  and 

(3)  which  (b«t  for  the  repeal  made  by  the 
ntst  section  of  this  Act)  would  have  ,been 
subject  to  withholding  under  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  34  of  such  Code  (determined 
without  regard  to  the  exemption  for  exempt 
Individuals).  '' 

(b)  Refernooes  in  sectlcms  S403(s)  and  8049 
of  such  Code  to  provisions  repealed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
leferenoes  to  such  provlsloos  before  th^ 
repeal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTBHKOWgn)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Itr.  Comabu)  i^  be  recog- 
nized for  20  tninutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gmtleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  RosmKOWSKi). 


amSXALLSAVB 

Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  oonient  that  all 
Members  mior  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tamx>re.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  waa  no  objectlcm. 

■Ux.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

H  Jl.  2973  repeals  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  inocmie,  a  provision 
Induded  in  last  year's  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act.  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  The  bill 
also  contains  technical  amendments  to 
insure  that  jtupayers  who  anticipated 
the  10-perc«at  withholding  provision 
becoming  effective  on  July  1.  do  not 
suffer  estimated  tax  penalties  for  any 
underpayintnt  of  tax  for  the  period 
January  through  June  1983. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Bouse  in  reporting  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends.  Our  vote,  however,  does 
not  necessarUy  reflect  our  personal  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  tax  policy.  To  under- 
score that  fact,  the  committee  report- 
ed this  bill  "without  recommenda- 
tion." 

As  chairman,  I  have  been  Joined  by 
the  Honorable  Bahbb  Cohabu  and 
several  other  committee  members  in 
submitting  supplemental  views  that 
attempt  to  place  this  issue  in  proper 
perspective  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  budget  and  tax  policy. 

The  committee  does  not  dispute  the 
legitimacy  Of  the  discharge  petition  as 
a  way  of  bringing  an  issue  to  a  floor 


vote  under  the  House  rules.  But  we 
are  oonoemed  at  the  proq)ect  of  this 
legislative  procedure  beccnning  a  blue- 
print for  other  special  interests.  We 
aredistreaBed  that  the  banking  indus- 
tr3r*s  campaign  to  combine  misinfor- 
mation with  sophisticated  mass  mail- 
ing techniques  will  become  the  tactical 
guide  for  others  who  would  gain  their 
ends  by  deception. 

Before  voting  on  this  measure,  I 
would  r«nind  this  body  that  less  than 
2  month^>  ago  the  House  moved  force- 
fully to  control  soaring  defidts  by 
pafiff"g  a  bydget  resolution  which 
orders  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  raise  revenues  by  $30  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  $40  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $50  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  While  these  amounts  may  be  ad- 
Justed  before  the  budget  process  is 
completed,  the  House  has  clearly  com- 
mitted itself  to  bringing  revenues  into 
better  balance  with  expenditures,  thus 
alleviating  the  negative  pressure  on 
economic  recovery. 

It  is  with  no  small  mesure  of  irony 
'that  many  of  those  same  Members 
who  took  tough  stands  on  raising  reve- 
nues have  now  insisted  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  repeal 
withholding,  thereby  reducing  reve- 
nues by  roughly  $13.4  billion  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years.  I  want  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  such  action  adds  increasing 
pressure  on  the  House  to  raise  addi- 
tional taxes  this  year  to  offset  this 
revenue  loss. 

And  every  Member  should  under- 
stand this:  The  repeal  of  this  with- 
holding provbsion  also  weakens  the 
prospects  of  raising  revenue  through 
conwllanoe.  measures  and  all  but  man- 
dates that  we  turn  to  new  sources  of 
taxation,  or  increased  tax  rates,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  budget.  Nev- 
erthdess.  I  continue  to  believe  it  pref- 
erable to  increase  revenues  by  collect- 
ing taxes  due  than  by  raising  taxes. 

Withholding  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  collecting  Federal  tax 
revenues.  Some  argue  that  compliance 
is  better  achieved  by  tougher  IRS  re- 
porting standards  and  stif fer  enforce- 
ment. I  would  respond  that  informa- 
tion reporting  is  no  substitute  for 
withholding.  Reporting  merely  identi- 
fies potential  discrepancies.  It  is  not  a 
collection  mechanism. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary, withholding  is  fair.  It  is  fair  to 
those  already  subject  to  it.  It  is  fair  to 
wage  earners.  It  is  f ah- to  the  financial 
insUtutions.  The  TEPRA  conferees, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  in  its 
regulations,  made  every  effort  to 
exempt  small  savers,  the  low-income 
and  elderly  taxpayers  from  the  with- 
holding provision.  Banks  were  provid- 
ed generous  "float"  rules  and  given  an 
additional  6  months  to  implement 
withholding— at  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.2 
billion. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  repeal 
of  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 


dends is  the  increase  to  ^e  deficit— 
and  its  effect  on  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  this  Nation.  Let  us 
repeat:  The  loss  of  revenue  produced 
by  repeal  of  withholding  only  raises 
the  tax  revenue  mark  that  we  must 
meet  if  the  deficit  is  to  be  controlled. 
The  question  that  those  in  Congress 
and  the  banking  industry  who  so  vig- 
orously pressed  for  repeal  might  now 
ponder  is  how  we  best  meet  the  higher 
revenue  mark. 

But  repeal^f  withholding  has  broad- 
er and  even  more  serious  implications. 
First,  repeal  erodes  the  trust  average 
taxpayers— mostly  wage  earners— have 
in  our  tax  system.  Not  only  does 
repeal  threaten  to  increase  the  aver- 
age tax  burden,  but  it  also  encourages 
taxpayers  to  devise  their  own  justice. 
As  trust  in  the  tax  system  declines,  so 
does  our  ability  to  govern. 

And  second,  the  manner  by  which 
repeal  was  gained  further  weakens  the 
disdpline  and  discrimination  that  are 
the  underpinnings  of  the  cotnmittee 
system.  Today  we  are  conceding  con- 
trol of  that  system  to  a  special  interest 
that  has  won  the  day  largely  by  de- 
ceiving American  taxpayers.  Passage 
of  repeal  only  invites  other  interests 
to  ignore  and  bypass  committee  ded- 
sions— and.  begs  valid  questions  about 
our  fortitude  to  withstand  future 
single-issue  assaults  on  Congress. 

In  closiiig.  "Ux.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  months  all  the  arguments  have 
been  made  on  the  issue;^all  the  mail  is 
in.  It  is  time  for  the  Members  to  vote. 
While  I  will  oppose  the  repeal  effort,  I 
have  no  delusions  as  to  the  outcome  of 
today's  vote. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  we  are  in 
the  worst  of  possible  worlds  on  this 
issue,  and  I  regret  the  freight  train 
coming  down  the  track. 

We  all  know  that  usually  the  issue, 
when  such  an  event  is  occurring,  is 
what  excess  baggage  will  be  attached 
to  the  freight  train.  Regardless  of 
what  happens  today  in  this  suspension 
of  the  rules,  inevitably  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  mischief  in  moving  a 
measure  of  this  sort. 

To  a  great  extent  I  share  the  views 
and  concerns  expressed  by  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  do 
have  some  additional  thoughts  on  the 
subject  and  these  are  rather  strongly 
held. 

First.  I  believe  this  is  sort  of  an  issue 
that  ought  to  be  confronted  promptly 
and  as  squarely  as  possible.  Regardless 
of  our  positions  on  repeal  of  dividend 
and  interest  withholding,  a  resolution 
of  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
institution  and  aU  the  people  it  serves. 
We  need  to  get  the  question  behind  us 
and  move  on  with  our  other  business. 
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of  which  there  is  [denty.  We  do  not 
need  a  legialative  locJmm. 

Dtaposinc  of  the  matter  promptly 
alao  wenta  the  best  interests  of  the 
parties  most  affected.  Neither  the  fi- 
nancial Institutions  who  must  with- 
hold, not  the  taxpayers  whose  Interest 
and  dividends  are'subject  to  withhold- 
ing, stand  to  bmeflt  from  dilatory  tac- 
tics here.  Whatever  the  Congress  de- 
cides to  do,  the  affected  parties  need 
to  know  about  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  no  point  in  prolonging  the 
agmy. 

Second.  I  have  been  concerned  in  a 
related  way  about  the  enormous  ex- 
penses incurred  by  many  effected  fi- 
nancial institutions  already,  in  gearing 
up  for  withholding.  Huge  sums.  I  am 
'told,  have  been  Invested  in  software,  in 
hardware  as  well.  And  in  the  necessary 
m^nfaign  that  have  gtxie  to  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  subject  to  with- 
holding on  exemption,  if  these  ex- 
penditures prove  unnecessary,  costs 
understandably  will  be  passed  along  to 
the  customers  of  those  institutions.  In 
most  cases,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
those  pe<H>le  already  pay  taxes  on 
their  Interest  and  dividends  and  thus 
we  are  adding  to  their  burdens. 

Third.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
thrust  of  some  arguments  in  favor  of 
retaining  withholding.  If  you  listen  to 
than,  you  would  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  repeal  leaves  us  absolutely  no  al- 
ternative but  to  raise  taxes. 

That  is  not  predsely  true.  We  could 
reduce  outlays,  as  welL  Budget  deficits 
can  be  dosed  either  way  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  But.  of  course,  if 
we  repeal  and  do  nothing  we  have  in- 
creased the  deficit  by  the  amount  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  by  repeal. 

I  am  not  advocating  at  that  point 
but  simply  observing.  Revenue  esti- 
mates tell  us  that  the  loss  due  to 
repeal  will  total  $13.4  billion  over  the 
next  4  fiscal  years.  This  is  not  easily 
affcHYlable  at  a  time  of  mammoth  defi- 
cits and  a  deqperate  need  to  increase 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 
by  $99  Mllion  this  month. 
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I  am  sure  many  of  the  people  voting 
for  this  repeal  will  beat  their  breasts 
and  inveigh  against  deficit  also,  even 
though  they  are  contributing  to  it  by 
this  decision  at  this  hour  in  the  proc- 

In  the  harsh  light  of  poUtlcal  reali- 
ty, therefore,  we  may  wind  up  raising 
'  revenues  to  match  or  approximate  the 
loss  through  repeal.  But  I  do  object  to 
the  insinuation  of  some  argxunents 
that  there  is  only  one  way  out,  when 
in  truth  there  are  at  least  three. 

Fourth.  I  cannot  bie  pleased  with  the 
way  Congress  has  manufactured  eco- 
nomic "yo-yos"  through  the  Tax  Code. 
There  are  many  notable  examples. 
One  that  comes  readily  to  mind  is  the 
Investment  tax  credit  which  over  the 
years  has  beat  on  and  off,  time  and 


again.  The  taxpayers  have  used  it,  but 
they  have  never  been  certain  of  its 
availability  from  1  tax  year  to  the 
next.  Therefore,  it  has  never  been 
fully  effective  as  an  economic  stimu- 
lant, nobody  could  depend  on  it  or  on 
us.  when  they  did  their  long-range 
planning. 

Instability  may  be  the  only  point  of 
comparison  between  the  ITC  and 
withholding,  but  it  is  an  important 
link  nevertheless. 

If  we  really  want  our  commercial 
and  Industrial  institutions  to  react 
weU  and  fully  to  the  signals  we  give 
them,  we  must  strive  for  greater  con- 
sistency. We  clearly  have  not  been 
consistent  on  this  issue. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  compliance  with  an  essentially 
voluntary  income  tax  system.  Experts 
tell  us  that  the  compliance  txp.  the 
amount  by  which  owed  taxes  are  not 
paid,  exceeded  $100  billion  in  the 
latest  taxable  year.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  projected  that  the 
dollar  amount  of  this  gap  wiU  grow 
while  the  percentage  of  compliance 
wlU  decline  in  the  future,  imless  we  do 
something  constructive  to  turn  the 
tide.  In  all  candor,  a  favorable  vote  for 
this  bill  cannot  be  construed  as  turn- 
ing that  tide. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
philosophic  distinction  between  with- 
holding from  wages  and  salaries 
whereby  we  raise  80  percent  of  the 
personal  income  tax  that  is  paid  in 
this  country  and  wlthholdl:^^rom  in- 
vestment income,  as  has  beoisuggest- 
ed  through  the  measure  we  are  now 
seelUng  to  repeal. 

When  the  vote  comes,  all  of  us  must 
realize  that  there  is  a  price  on  both  a 
"yea"  and  a  "nay."  Once  imposed 
withholding  will  never  be  removed.  If 
we  remove  it  now,  after  previously 
passing  it,  though,  it  will  be  viewed  by 
many  taxpayers  as  a  license  to  evade. 
This  ^ould  be  further  erosion  of  our 
remai^ble  tax  system  and  a  tragedy. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  never  liked  the 
idea  of  withholding  in  the  first  place 
and  some  of  us  held  our  noses  while 
voting  for  it.  But  all  of  us  Icnow  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  replace  in 
some  way  the  revenue  lost  through 
repeal,  cut  expenditures  by  a  ccnnpara- 
ble  amount  or  siif  f  er  the  consequences 
of  even  larger  deficits  ahead. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  legis- 
lative history  on  this  matter  is  not  one 
in  which  we  can  take  great  pride.  It 
should  give  us  pause  when  we  consider 
tax  legislation  the  next  time  around. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs),  a  sponsor 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  repeal. 


Mr.  l^Deaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remaricB  relative  to  my  support  of 
this  legislation  to  repeal  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends,  of  which  I 
am  a  qjonsor.  My  opposition  to  with- 
holding Is  not  new  and  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  attempts  to  impose 
it  There  are  those  who  speak  today 
deploring  the  activities  of  Oie  various 
groups  which  successfully  brought 
this  legislation  to  a  vote.  However,  I 
WiU  say  that  regardless  of  who  has 
propelled  this  issue  into  the  forefront 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  issue  has  become 
a  peoples'  issue.  I  am  certain  that  each 
Member  here  has  received  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  maO  from  his  or 
her  constituents.  We  cannot  be  unre- 
sponsive to  this  expressed  concern. 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan,  appearing 
before  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee last  yeai-,  stated  that  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  was  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  thought  he 
was  wrong  then,  and  our  action  here 
today  confirms  that  the  American 
people  do  not  accept  that  premise. 

One  reason  that  we  are  seeing  so 
many  unpopular  tax  provisions— and  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  am  already  hearing  from 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  a  1983  version  of 
TEFRA— is  a  direct  result  of  the  un- 
precedented tax  reduction  which  was 
passed  by  this  body  in  1981,  resulting 
in  a  scramble  to  replace  lost  revenue. 
Until  we  accept  that  we  have  been 
overgenerous  in  previous  years,  we  will 
find  ourselves  again  and  again  dealing 
with  increasingly  unpopular  revenue 
provisions,  such  as  this  one,  in  an 
effort  to  address  skyrocketing  deficits. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  what  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee said  about  the  effect  of  this 
withholding  provision.  It  is  not  a  new 
tax.  And  I  regret  that  in  many  in- 
stances people  in  the  country  were  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  new  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  balance— if 
that  is  the  right  word  for  this  busi- 
ness—I  concluded  when  I  first  opposed 
this  withholding  scheme,  that  piuticu- 
larly  the  savings  and  loan  institutions 
were  not  exactly  in  robust  health  and 
this  was  not  a  proper  time  to  assign 
this  burden  to  them. 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  about  the 
administration's  position  on  this 
matter.  I  had  always  understood  from 
this  administration  that  the  cheaters 
are  people  on  welfare.  Now  I  discover 
from  this  administration  that  the 
Cheaters  are  people  who  have  bank  ac- 
counts. There  probably  are  not  a  lot  of 
cheating  Americans  in  either  category. 

ISx.  D' AMOURS.  Bir.  Speaker,  will 
the- gentleman  yield? 

'Ux.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fro^i  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  lyAMOURa  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  g«ntleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  Gommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  Uxt  havtaic  repent- 
ed out  this  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  us  a  sttalght  up-or-4own  vote  oa 
this  issue  on  which  debate  so  far  has 
been  rather  limited. 

Thttt  has  been  a  charge  of  decep- 
tion here  (tt  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  seek  to  repeal  interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding,  when  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  the  greatest  deoQiUoD  of  all  is 
the  pretenst  that  this  is  not  a  grass- 
roots effort^  that  this  is  a  banking 
issue.  I  am  not  here  and  I  do  not  stand 
to  defend  the  *?^nMwg  industry.  They 
are  well-heeled  enough  and  they  are 
organised  enough  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  somebody  has  got  to  stand 
in  defense  of  those  grasntMts  Anmi- 
cans  who  are  inteUlgmt  enough  to  un- 
derstand this  issue,  who  are  not  the 
mindless  robots  that  they  have  beoi 
painted  to  be  by  people  who  claim 
they  are  following  lockstep,  robot-like, 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  banking 
community. 

Today  I  predict  we  are  going  to  see 
democracy  in  action.  The  grassroots  of 
America  are  going  to  be  heard  and  I 
think  somebody  has  got  to  cry  "foul" 
because  we  are  being  deceived,  and 
purposely  and  cleverly  so,  by  people 
who  portray  Vaii  questicm  as  a  bank- 
ers' issue.  Since  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  people  have  not  been  In  love 
with  bankets.  And  it  is  easy  to  make 
them  the  faU  guy.  But  grassroots 
America  understands  this  issue.  They 
want  to  have  one  place  In  the  world  to 
put  their  money  where  nobody  can 
touch  it  They  do  not  want  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  people  who  are  cheating 
because  most  of  them  are  honest  and 
most  of  them  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  They  do  not  want  to  be  penal- 
ized In  order  to  catch  cheaters  when 
there  are  better  ways  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
only  conclude  by  saying  that  I  really 
do  not  thittk  we  should  be  playing 
good  guys  and  bad  guys  in  this  matter. 
There  is  plenty  of  roran  for  himest  dis- 
agreement. I  thought  the  Kemp-Roth 
program  was  a  mistake,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  its  support- 
ers or  even  Its  sponsors  were  "bad 
guys."       

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Matsui). 

Mr.  MAT8UI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  my  3 
minutes. 

I  do  realize  at  this  time  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  this  issue,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  it  will  be  repealed  both 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  also  in 
the  Senate. 

But  I  wotjld  like  to  reqoond.  If  I  may, 
to  my  very  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  do  say  he  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine. 


He  indicates  that  this  is  a  grassroots 
effcnt  to  rQ>eal  and  that  he  wants  to 
defend  the  s&«alled  grassroots  effort 
that  has  been  oigaged  in  to  get  Mem- 
bers of  C<xigress  to  support  his  legisla- 
tion and  also  to  repeal  on  ^e  Senate 
side. 

i think  most  Members  have  received 
kinds  of  letters  I  have  received  and 
I  believe  most  Members  are  aware  of 
the  kinds  of  «^Mnp>iffrm  that  the  ABA* 
and  the  Independent  bankers,  and 
some  others  have'  engaged  in  in  this 
particular  matter. 

Tliey  engage  in  the  kind  of  cam- 
paign that  I  do  not  think  has  a  rolejn 
our  donoeraUc  society.  What  they 
first  did  was  to  hire  a  Chicago,  m., 
puldlc  relations  firm,  which  conducted 
a  focus  group  study,  that  was  com- 
posed of  25  individuals;  25  individuals 
were  asked  questions  and  the  firm  did 
a  behavioral  study  behind  a  one-way 
mirror  and  got  their  reactions.  And 
thai  from  that,  this  public  relations 
firm  thai  developed  a  campaign.  And 
they  asked  all  the  banks  and  SdeL's  in 
the  United  States  to  send  out  mailers 
and  form  letters  to  their  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.  And,  in  fact,  this 
did;  happen.  And  I  will  say  that  most 
of  the  letters  that  I  received  in  my 
ofCloe  were  from  senior  citizens  who 
said:  "I  don't  want  my  money  taken 
away  from  me." 

And  when  I  responded  back  to  these 
people  that  couples  who  are  65  and 
older  who  make  $22,000  or  less  a  year 
can  file  an  exemption,  most  of  them 
say:  "I  didn't  realize  that.  And  now  I 
am  satisfied."  Or  people  who  have 
lower  incomes  and  make  up  to  $12,000 
a  year  and  file  an  exemption  and. 
therefore,  not  have  to  have  withhold- 
ing. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
effort  and  I  think  the  American  public 
really  does  not  realize  this,  but  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  pick  up  that 
10  percent  of  the  people  who  do  not 
conmly,  who  do  hot  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  which  results  in  the 
other  90  percent  paying  more  taxes. 

And  I  think  that  this  campaign  has 
been  one  of  the  most  deceptive  and 
outrageous  campi^fps  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  my^years  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gaitleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank 'the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  forget  that 
the  only  time  that  this  Congress  had 
an  opportimlty  to  vote  directly  on  this 
proposition,  this  House  voted  401  to  4 
not  to  even  study  the  possibility  of 
withholding  taxes.  That  was  way 
before  the  bankers  ever  got  into  this 
controversy;  that  was  on  August  9. 
1980.  

The  SFEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RonixR).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 


from  California  (Mr.  BIatsui)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BfATSUI.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman,  when  we  did  do  that,  that 
was  under  Jimmy  Carter's  administra- 
tion. Our  Federal  deficit  at  that  time 
was  being  projected  at  $23  billion.  The 
gentleman  knows  now  that  in  1983  and 
1984  we  are  looking  at  deficits  exceed- 
ing $200  billion  in  each  year.  Perhaps 
we  need  that  $13  billion  in  additional 
revenue  which  we  did  not  need  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lsoo- 

MARSniO). 

Ux.  LAGOMARSmO.  ICr.  Speaker. 
I  rise'  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ReqMnslblllty 
Act  wliich  Impose  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  payments.  My  op- 
position to  withholdins:  is  based  pri- 
marily on  two  premisM:  First,  with- 
holding discourages  savings;  second, 
withholding  will  require  financial  in- 
stitutions to  enforce  taxpayer  compli- 
ance rather  than  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral enforcement  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  with- 
holding on  the  principle  that  savings 
should  not  be  taxed.  Persons  who  save 
their  money  should  not  be  discoiu-aged 
from  doing  so.  The  extremely  low  rate 
of  savings  in  the  United  States,  about 
6  percent,  compared  to  the  high  rate- 
up  to  20  percent— in  coimtries  where 
savings  "are  not  taxed,  is  proof  of  the 
savings  disincentive  created  by  this 
taxation.  This  method  of  withholding 
further  compoiinds  this  disincentive. 
Now  that  recovery  is  pnderway,  it  is 
crucial  that  we  not  discourage  this  im- 
portant stimulus  to  ci4>ital  formation. 
Although  this  tax  obligation  is  not  a . 
new  tax,  this  method  of  recovery  will 
serve  to  diminish  the  compounding 
effect  of  savings. 

Second,  shifting  the  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  taxpayer  compli- 
ance from  the  enforcing  agency  to  the 
financial  institutions  is  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable. The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  currently  receives  information 
on  all  dividend  and  Interest  payments 
directly  from  these  institutions.  There 
is  no  reason  that  increased  compliance 
cannot  be  achieved  through  document 
matching  systems,  rather  than  placing 
the  burden  of  additional  regidatlons 
and  redtape  on  the  financial  institu- 
tions, which  obviously  must  pass  that 
added  cost  of  administration  on  to 
their  patron/consimiers. 

Finally,  although  exemptions  are 
provided  for  small  savers,  there  can  be 
no  dispute  the  exemption  process  wVO. 
be  burdensome  and  most  likely  confus- 
ing, particularly  for  senior  citizens. 
Many  will  not,  in  fact,  correctly  file 
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and  will  have  fundi  withheld.  This  ia  a 
furthw  examide  of  needleea  Oovem- 
ment  intervention  in  the  lives  of  our 
dtiaena  which  should  be  iwevented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estlmatl<m.  it  is 
reprehensible  for  the  Gtovemment  to 
penalise  honest  taxpayers  and  flnan- 
dal  institutions  because  of  the  failure 
of  its  own  enforoemoit  ac«acy  to 
achieve  satisfactory  compliance  with 
thta  tax.  Thus,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leacues  to  respond  to  the  public 
outcry  against  this  unfair  tax  and  sup- 
port the  repeal  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure  to  repeal  10- 
pmvent  withholdlhg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  today  to  repeal 
withholding  is  an  all  too  rare  example 
of  the  Congress  acting  in  accord  with 
the  will  of  the  American  people. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  claim- 
ing that  the  enormous  amount  of  mail 
received  by  Ctmgress  on  this  issue  is 
the  product  of  an  overzealous  finan- 
cial lobby.  I  disagree  with  this  analy- 
sis. First  of  all  the  loudest  complaints 
I  heard  from  individuals  in  the  finan- 
cial community  were  frmn  the  small 
banks,  savings  and  loans  and  credl^ 
unions.  It  is  unfair  and  misleading  to 
claim  that  these  people  are  represent- 
ing large  institutions  unconcerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  people.  These 
are  our  people. 

The  millions  of  letters  and  post 
cards  we  received  were  not  mailed  by 
banks  but  by  reqwnsible  citizens  who 
seek  to  earn  a  little  interest  on  the 
money  they  are  able  to  save.  Lest  we 
forget  I  would  point  out  that  this  is  a 
Republic  and  our  responsibility  is  to 
represent  the  people  who  sent  us  here. 
Not  those  who  see  a  possible  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Treasury  and  want  to 
get  their  hands  on  it  more  quickly. 

The  American  people  have  spoken 
loudly  on  this  issue.  Their  clear  opin- 
ion is  that  they  do  not  want  withhold- 
ing and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  it  does  not  take  place.  This  out- 
pouring of  oivosition  should  not  be 
surprising.  During  the  Carter  Presi- 
dency the  House  voted  overwhelming- 
ly agatast  withholding.  Last  year 
many  of  us  who  opposed  the  1982  tax 
act  did  so  because  of  the  withholding 
provision  we  knew  was  unacceptable  to 
the  American  people. 

Ther^  is  little  doubt  what  the  over- 
whelmtaig  majority  of  tht  American 
people*  want  fttnn  this  Congress.  It  is 
not  'greater  spending.  It  is  not  higher 
taxes  or  even  new  ways  of  collecting 
than.  The  American  people  want  this 
Congress  to  bring  spending  under,  con- 
trol. They  do  not  want  a  $200  billion 
deficit  even  if  $30  billion  in  defense  is 
cut  from  it'We  are  stiU  looking  at 
deficits  that  wiU  keep  interest  rates 
high  if  not  push  them  higher.  And  it  Is 


high  interest  rates  that  will  keep  un- 
employment high. 

The  clear  support  that  the  American 
pec^le  were  willing  to  give  to  the 
repeal  withholding  movonent  I  pre- 
dict will  be  duplicated  soon  with 
repud  to  deficits.  The  days  of  the 
Congress  acting  in  the  dark  and  telling 
the  American  people  all  the  good 
things  they  are  doing  for  them  while 
convoiiently  forgetting  to  mention 
the  bill  that  must  be  paid  each  April 
15  as  well  as  the  daily  price  Americans 
pay  in  higher  interest  rates  are  coming 
to  an  end. 

I  commend  my  coUeagues  who  have 
been  willing  to  (H>pose  withholding 
and  support  the  American  people.  I 
urge  them  to  continue  on  this  course 
and  act  to  bring  spending  under  con- 
trol and  repeal  the  deficits  that 
threaten  our  economy.  The  American 
people  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  they  know  as  well  as  we  do  what 
is  best  for  them.  Let's  keep  listening  to 
them. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Fksmzel).  a  valued 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.aFRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  If  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividcms  is  one  which  has  never  been 
popular  in  the  Congress,  or  among 
many  of  our  constituents.  This  intensi- 
ty of  the  lack  of  affection  for  with- 
holding has  been  demonstrated  over 
the  past  few  months  by  the  mountain 
of  mail  that  has  descended  upon  aU  of 
our  offices.  I  don't  think  that  my 
office  is  atypical  in  having  received 
over  25.000  pieces  of  mail  on  this  one 
issue.  Fewer  than  1  percent  of  these 
letters  have  been  in  support  of  with- 
holding.   

Before  TEFRA.  I  had  been  a  strong 
opponent  of  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends,  first  when  it  was  pnv 
posed  by  President  Carter,  and  again 
when  it  was  first  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  late  1981.  However,  in 
view  of  the  need  last  year  to  raise  rev- 
enue in  order  to  bring  down  the 
budget  deficits.  I  voted  for  TEFRA.  in- 
cluding the  withholding  provision. 

I  did  so,  not  of  any  strong  affection 
for  withholding,  but  rather  out  of  a 
belief  that  if  we  must  raise  revenues.  I 
would  prefer  to  raise  them  by  increas- 
ing compliance,  and  collecting  taxes 
already  owed  from  people  currently 
not  paying  them,  as  opposed  to  in- 
cmuing  general  taxes  on  honest  tax- 
payers. 

I  will  agree  with  the  critics  of  with- 
holding that  the  $13.4  billion  that 
withholding  is  now  projected  to  raise 
is  far  less  than  the  $20-plus  billion 
that  had  been  originally  forecast. 
However,  as  we  discovered  last  year,  it 
is  always  very  diffictdt  to  raise  any 
amount  of  taxes.  It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult when  we  have  foreclosed  one  of 
the  least  painful  options,  increased 
compliance,  and  are  therefore  forced 


to  resort  to  an  increase  in  taxes  for  all 
taxpayers. 

Repeal  of  withholding  wiU  breach 
the  revenue  floor  set  in  the  fiscal  ytnii 
1983  budget.  It  will  also  have  an  effect 
on  the  baseline  revenue  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget,  a  budget  that 
alnMdy  is  projected  to  be  at  least  $180 
billion  in  the  red.  under  anyone's  as- 
sumptions. Regardless  of  the  amount 
of  revenues  required  to  be  raised  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget,  the  reve- 
nue lost  from  withholding  will  also 
have  to  be  made  up. 

The  people,  however,  have  spoken, 
and  they  have  clearly  made  their 
views  known  to  all  of  us.  I  do  not 
think,  as  many  opponents  of  repeal 
might  feel,  that  our  constituents  have 
been  "brainwashed"  or  somehow  de- 
ceived into  supporting  repeaL  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  information  dissemi- 
nated by  some  financial  institutions 
were  not  factually  correct.  However, 
the  misinformation  is  not  what  made 
the  difference  on  this  legislation.  The 
people  made  the  difference. 

Because  the  people  made  a  different 
decision  than  I  is  no  reason  for  me  to 
curse 'the  process.  The  people  knew 
what  irritated  them  and  they  were  ac- 
tivated to  get  rid  of  it.  No  one  can 
move  the  people  unless  they  want  to 
be  moved.  And  there  is  no  good  pur- 
pose in  vilifying  those  who  move  them. 

I  ^erefore  intend  to  vote  for  HJl. 
2973.  not  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
TEFRA  provision,  b^ir  because  the 
people  have  indicated  their  preference 
for  some  other  type  of  tax  legislation. 
Repeal  is  certain  and  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  it  swift  and  rea- 
sonable. H.R.  2973  is  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  the  soonest  and  best 
repeal. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  MooRK). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  support  this  biU. 

Mr.  Spcnaker,  I  did  not  support  the 
tjuc  biU  last  year  that  made  withhold- 
ing law. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
this  position.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  distinguished  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  a  member,  have  to  come 
back  and  imdo  something  it  did.  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  seeing  this  distin- 
guished body,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, admit  it  made  a  mistake  and 
undo  it.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  to  undo  an  unwise  law. 

I  have  great  respect  for  these  insti- 
tutions. These  institutions  have  made 
a  mistake  and  these  institutions  are 
paying  the  price  for  that  mistake. 
Nobody  can  take  any  Joy  in  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.'!  submit  that  last  year, 
when  this  House  voted  to  go  to  confer- 


ence with  the  Sooate  on  a  Senate-writ- 
ten tax  bilL  that  was  the  mistake.  Ar- 
ticle I.  seraon  7  of  the  Coostltution. 
was  dearly  violated.  We  are  paying 
that  price  today.  Tou  know  and  I 
know  that  had  that  tax  bill  been  writ- 
ten in  the  people's  House,  as  the  Con- 
stitution stys  it  must,  withholding 
would  have  never  been  a  part  of  the 
law. 

The  Carter  administration  brought 
this  to  the  MtmUon  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  buried  it  and  ney^er 
gave  it  any  serious  consideration.  The 
only  way  it  got  into  law  was  because 
the  other  body  that  is  not  supimsed  to 
write  revenue-raising  Ulls  wrote  that 
tax  bill,  and  this  body  unwisely  assent- 
ed to  that  action.  That  is  why  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  this. 

But  maybe  there  is  a  message,  and 
the  message  is:  Let  us  guard  more 
closely  article  I,  section  7,  in  the 
future.  Let  us  see  to  it  in  the  future 
that  whoi  we  write  a  tax  bUl.  that  tax 
bill  is  writtNi  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativeallrhere  the  people's  wOl  can 
be  felt,  aH  these  kinds  of  mlKtakes 
will  not  be  made  in  the^ture. 

Mr.  ROEfTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
fnnn  North  DakoU  (Mr.  fXnuuuf ). 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  some  of  the  previous  speakere 
about  the  distortion  in  the  campaign 
on  the  withholding  issue.  I  did  not 
sign  the  gentleman's  discharge  peti- 
tion. But  my  concern  here  is  that  we 
are  focusing  on  the  freckle  and  Ipior- 
Ing  the  tuttior  in  our  revalue  system. 
We  are  talking  about  a  period  in 
which  we  have  a  $212  bOUon  Federal 
deficit.  9bA  the  Presidoit  is  insisting 
we  have  another  $30  billion  tax  cut 
this  year.  That  is  the  tumor,  and  that 
is  the  honorrhaging  in  our  revenue 
system. 

This  is  nat  that  big  an  issue,  and  this 
ought  not  be  where  the  beachhead 
should  be  established. 

I  opposed  the  withholding  when 
Jimmy  Carter  proposed  it  early  in  the 
Carter  adtnlnlstration.  I  still  think 
that,  although  you  can  talk  about 
some  merits  of  withholding  as  catch- 
ing tax  cheaters,  chasing  the  many  to 
catch  a  few  does  not  make  a  whole  lot 
of  sense,  apd  there  are  ways,  it  seems 
to  me.  of  developing  systons— elec- 
tronic transfers  and  information,  and 
so  on— to  (^teh  the  tax  cheaters  eff ec- 
Uvely. 

We  have  had  an  income  tax  in  this 
country  sibce  1913.  and  we  have  not 
had  geneml  withholding  on  interest 
on  savings  accounts.  I  think  we  can  get 
along  without  it  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BoKHmr). 

Mr.  BOBHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
somewhat  like  the  Lone  Ranger  as  I 
stand  here  in  opposition  to  what  I 


refer  to  as  the  Political  Expedioicy 
Act  of  1983.  I  was  not  here  whoi  the 
10-peroent  withholding  was  enacted, 
but  I  soon  learned,  from  the  thou- 
sands of  coupons,  petitions,  and  calls, 
that  my  colleagues  who  were  here 
stood  accused  of  the  most  dastardly  of 
deeds.  Mall  came  to  Congress  not  by 
the  hundreds  or  even  by  the  thou- 
sands, but  by  the  tons. 

Obviously.  I  was  concerned,  and  I  in- 
vestigated. I  was  concerned  because  I 
was  being  told  that  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  and  the  low-income  pec^le 
were  being  hiut.  Those  are  three 
groups  I  want  to  help,  not  hurt.  What 
I  discovered  is  that  this  is  not  a  new 
tax.  It  is  not  a  double  tax,  but  a  more 
efficient  way  to  collect  taxes  already 
owed,  and  it  would  generate  an  esti- 
mated $4  billion  for  the  \J&.  Treasury. 
I  also  learned  that  exemptions  were 
relatively  simple.  All  one  had  to  do* 
who  was  eligible  was  to  file  a  form,  a 
W-8  form,  with  name,  address,  and 
social  security  number.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  oiur  elderly  population  are 
exempt  and.  of  course,  the  poor  are 
not  affected. 

But  back  to  that  $4  billion.  I  look  at 
our  budget  and  I  say  I  am  not  happy 
with  it.  I  am  not  happy  when  our 
budget  cuts  $415  million  from  student 
aid;  I  am  not  happy  when  our  budget 
says,  VLet  us  eliminate  the  Economic 
Development  Administration";  and  I 
am  not  hi4>py  when  our  budget  under- 
funds  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Orant  program  and '  reduces  Federal 
aid  for  such  important  programs  as 
water  and  sewer  grants  under  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  That 
is  on  the  one  hand. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  not  happy, 
either,  with  what  I  refer  to  as  political 
pomogTm>hy  of  the  first  order,  a 
$1,350,000,000,000  national  debt,  and  I 
find  it  obscene  that  we  have  a  $200  bil- 
lion deficit. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  I  want  to  spend 
•  more  money  for  worthwhile,  meaning- 
ful programs,  to  help  those  who  really 
need  assistance,  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  I  deplore  the  national  debt  and 
the  national  deficit.  Therefore,  I  feel  I 
have  an  obligation  to  be  identified 
with  reasonable,  responsible,  prudent 
and  fair  methods  to  raise  revenue.  I  do 
not  want  new  taxes.  I  want  to  collect 
those  taxes  that  are  already  due. 
Therefore,  I  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  withholding. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rxrsso). 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  repeal  of  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends. 

There  is  nothing  more  fundamental 
to  our  country  than  preserving  the 
citizens'  right  to  detennine  how  he  or 
she  should  be  taxed.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  people 
thrbughout    America    have    made    it 


crystal  clear  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  taxed  in  this  fashion.  We  simi^ 
cannot  impose  a  revenue  collection 
system  upon  individuals  that  they  ob- 
vloudy  find  so  distasteful  and  objec- 
tionable. 

There  are  those  who  would  contend 
that  the  outpouring  of  opposition  that 
has  developed  to  withholding  i^  the 
product  of  nothing  more  than  a  so- 
phisticated lobbying  effort  by  a  power- 
ful medal  interest  group.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  banking  community 
played  a  very  active  part  in  stimulat- 
ing public  hostility  to  withholding. 
And  there  is  no  denying,  as  well,  that 
much  of  the  literature  used  to  encour- 
age the  publics'  concern  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  facts.  But  the 
public  response,  in  its  intensity  and 
magnitude,  has  been  far  too  great  to 
simply  attribute  it  to  the  actions  of  a 
trade  association.  The  organized 
antiwithholding  campaign  touched  a 
chord  among  our  dtizens  that  cannot 
be  so  easily  dismissed.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  who  are  honest  dtizens. 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  want 
their  elected  representatives  to  find 
another  way  to  raise  the  substantial 
revenue  we  lose  due  to  misreporting  by 
some  taxpayers  of  their  interest  and 
dividend  income.  I  believe  we  can 
devise  a  compliance  measure  that  fo- 
cuses its  attention  on  those  taxpayers 
who  are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of 
income  taxes. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  an  extremely  complex 
proposal  that  would  delay  the  inmle- 
mentation  of  withholding  until  1987. 1 
prefer  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port an  immediate  repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion, thus  ending  for  the  foreseeable 
future  any  possibility  that  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends  will  be  a 
part  of  ttUs  Nation's  tax  policy.  We 
can  come  up  with  a  workable  compli- 
ance measure,  one  that  effectively  and 
efficiently  raises  the  revenue  that  we 
are  presently  losing.  But  it  will  take 
time  and  thought  to  develop  such  a 
proposal.  We  should  not  pass  a  compli- 
ance measure  in  an  environment  of 
panic  Just  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  divldedds. 

D  1420 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fiklds). 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  effort  to  repeal  the  10  percent 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends. 

Bfir.  Speaker.  Andrew  Jackson  once 
said  that  one  man  with  coiurage  makes 
a  majority. 

Today,  we  are  considering  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  2973.  demanded  by  an  over- 
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iriielDiliif  majority  of  those  Amerieani 
wtio  wrote  to  tbeir  elected  repreaenta- 
Uvee  hf  the  mflUom  to  expreei  their 
stroof  oiHXMition  to  the  10-peroent 
vlthholdlnc  requirement  on  dividends 
andttiterert. 

Ai  aomeooe  who  has  OHisistently  op- 
posed withholding.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  vote  to  repeal 
it  before  July  and  congratulate  the 
American  people  for  making  our  de- 
mocracy work. 

While  Congress  Is  usually  painfully 
slow  In  responding  to  the  wishes  of 
our  dtlaois,  in  this  case,  the  American 
peoide  were  not  to  be  denied.  In  an  or- 
ganised populist  effort  rarely  wit- 
neaaed  in  the  Halls  of  this  body.  dU- 
aens  demanded  that  the  10-percent 
withhokUng  law  be  repealed  because  it 
was  unfair,  fffn^f^^gi  unnecessary, 
and  wrong.  It  wiU  unjustly  penalise 
millions  of  Am»icanB  who  are  honest, 
law-abiding  dtiaens  who  already  pay 
their  taxes  <m  Interest  and  dividend 
income. 

To  the  more  than  4.000  members  of 
my  congressional  district  who  took  the 
time  to  write  me  on  this  important 
issue.  I  salute  you  and  I  am  honored  to 
represent  your  views  by  casting  my 
vote  today  for  repeal  of  Uiis  onerous 
law. 

It  has  been  my  firm  and  unwavering 
view  ttuit  the  10-percent  withholding 
requirement  is  an  absolute  disaster.  It 
wiU  create  a  paperworic  nightmare  and 
it  will  rob  millions  of  Americans  of  the 
fuU  benefits  of  their  hard  earned 
Income  by  withholding  interest  that 
now  coB^wunds  the  amount  of  their 
earnings 

Without  going  into  a  great  deal  of 
detail.  I  would  like  to  briefly  explain 
why  I  voted  against  the  witliholding 
requirement  in  August  of  last  year  and 
why  I  remain  opposed  to  this  iU-con- 
ceived.  unnecessary,  and  fatally  flawed 
law. 

While  I  believe  all  Americans  must 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  the  with- 
holding requirement  significantly 
sliifts  the  responsibility  and  burden 
for  collecting  taxes  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Swice  to  financial  institu- 
tions. Although  this  shift,  in  itself.  |s 
onerous,  it  is  unnecessary  since  tn* 
HtS  in  its  own  1981  report  found  that 
because  of  existfaig  information  re- 
porting requirements.  lOOO's.  there  is 
now  a  voluntary  compliance  rate  of 
M.7  percent  for  Investing  individuals. 
What  we  are.  therefore,  talking  about 
is  setting  up  a  huge  new  bureaucratic 
and  regulat(N7  scheme  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  3.3  percent  of  our  invest- 
ing jiopulatlon  who  will.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, be  caught  anjrway  with  the  ex- 
panded reporting  requirements  which 
the  Congress  has  approved.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  is  Just  no  need  or  Jus- 
tification for  both  expanded  reporting 
requirements  and  withholding. 

In  addition.  I  believe  the  American 
people  recognise  that  oiv  Nation's  fi- 


nancial lnstituti<Hi8  are  not  going  td^ 
absorb  the  staggering  costs  of  setting 
up  this  program,  which  includes  $1.5 
billi<m  to  establish  and  $1  billion  a 
year  to  maintain,  and  that  the  bank- 
ing community  will  simply  pass  these 
costs  on  to  their  investing  consumers. 

Ifr.  SpMker.  at  a  time  when  our 
fragile  economy  is  recovering,  we  need 
to  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
renewed  savings  and  Investment  in 
this  country.  With  the  lowest  savings 
rate  in  the  entire  industrialised  world, 
it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  any 
Congress  would  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  a  major  new  disincentive  to 
savings  and  investment,  like  withhold- 
ing, to  take  effect. 

Tet.  we  all  know  that  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  unless  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, the  American  people  will  be 
shackled  with  another  major  disincen- 
tive to  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  savings 
rate  is  a  critical  component  of  our 
economy.  Without  the  equity  capital, 
which  is  raised  when  individuals  will- 
ingly place  their  money  in  passbook 
savings  accounts,  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  savings  instruments,  our  indus- 
tries will  lack  access  to  the  necessary 
capital  which  Is  required  to  insure 
long-term  economic  growth.  Without 
this  capital,  industries  cannot  improve 
or  expand  their  facilities  and  cannot 
create  those  Jobs  which  are  so  desper- 
ately needed  in  our  economy. 

I  believe  we  have  a  historic  opportu- 
nity today  to  help  insure  long-term 
economic  growth  by  immediately  re- 
pesUng  withholding  and  by  instead  en- 
acting additional  savings  incentives. 
According  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  for  each  1 -percent  increase 
in  the  individual  savings  rate,  our  in- 
dustries gain  access  to  about  $20  bil- 
lion in  new  equity  capital. 

If  we  faU  to  repeal  withholding,  we 
will  not  only  not  create  new  capital 
but  wlU  drain  roughly  $30  billion  per 
year  from  existing  private  investments 
which  are  being  used  to  increase 
American  productivity. 

Mr.  ^Maker,  the.  American  people 
have  spoken.  Withholding  is  wrong, 
unfair,  unnecessary  and  much  too 
costly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  repeal 
withholding  by  voting  aye  on  H.R 
2973  and  to  Join  with  me  in  convincing 
the  President  that  the  real  battle  is 
not  over  withholding  but  of  restoring 
economic  prosperity  and  employment 
for  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Lswis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman—I campaigned  for  election 
last  year  against  the  $90  billion  tax  in- 
crease—and particularly  against  the 
10-percent  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  which  was  part  of  that  tax 
Increase. 


I  felt  then— as  I  do  now— that  the  10- 
percent  withholding  was  an  unwar- 
rented  invaalmi  of  privacy— and  an  af- 
front to  the  majority  of  honest  tax- 
payers. 

That  Is  why  I  introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  the  10-percent  withholding— 
and  cosponsored  Congressman 
D'AMOuas'  bill  to  do  the  same.  And  I 
laud  his  efforts  today. 

As  one  of  my  constituents.  Forest 
Beaty.  so  clearly  stated  in  his  letter  to 
me: 

The  last  thing  people  need  at  tax-time  is 
more  fonns. 

Surely  the  IRS  baa  better  ways  of  colleet- 
Ins  more  money  tlian  by  f  ordng  honest  tax- 
payers to  put  up  with  so  much  extra  paper- 
work and  Incmvenlenoe. 

All  that  will  bappen  ia  tliat  the  few  people 
who  cheat  will  find  aome  other  way  to  do  ao. 

The  little  extra  money  the  Government 
will  collect  will  not  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
injustices  this  plan  would  cause. 

I  strongly  support  HJl.  2973  to 
repeal  the  10-percent  withholding  of 
interest  and  dividends. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Picels). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  proposal  to  withhold  on  in- 
terest and  dividends.  Frankly.  I  was 
surprised  when  the  administration  and 
Senate  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mended it  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  $98 
billion  TEFRA  biU.  But  we  did  pass 
that  measure  to  raise  funds  to  help 
reduce  our  national  deficits.  And  we 
passed  it  only  after  we  made,  sure  that 
our  elderly,  low  income,  and  small 
savers  would  be  protected.  We  also 
were  mindful  of  the  time  and  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions to  put  withholding  Into  place. 
We  provided  a  float  period  to  compen- 
sate these  payors  and  we  delayed  im- 
plementation until  July  1,  1983.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  regulations  made 
it  clear  that  year-end  withholding 
would  be  permissible  for  most  types  of 
accounts.  ^ 

Of  course  some  would  argue  that 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
would  not  be  on  the  chopping  block 
today  if  we  had  better  compliance. 
Time  and  again  we  hear  that  the  way 
to  get  better  compliance  is  to  devise  a 
less-costly  way  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  match  the  information 
forms  with  those  taxpayers  receiving 
interest  and  dividend  income.  We  can 
and  should  make  improvements  in  this 
area.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  the  unused  authority  to  take  steps 
to  improve  compliance  and  we  should 
insist  upon  it.  Where  the  law  is  defi- 
cient, we  must  make  changes.  But  I 
think  we  all  realize  that  information 
reporting  is  not  the  end  all  to  save  all. 
Even  if  we  could  identify  those  tax- 
payers not  pairing  their  share  of  taxes 
on  Interest  and  dividend  income,  we 


still  would  be  faced  with  the  ooUeetkm 
proceas.  Tti^  is  a  time-oonsumlng  and 
costly  undertaking  and  oioe  that  wUl 
expend  valuable  staff  and  budget  re- 
sources. 

But  the  most  critical  issue  aaaodated 
with  this  measure  today  is  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  reveoue  involved. 
Mr.  ft)eaker.  I  want  to  besure  that  my 
coUeaguea  are  aware  of  this  and  have 
focused  on  It  If  you  vote  for  repeal, 
you  must  understand  that  you  are 
voting  to  raise  taxea  by  aome  $12  to 
$15  bUllon  over  the  next  5  years.  To 
repeal  withholding  on  Intereat  and 
dividends  ii  an  aooeptanoe  that  the 
tax-writing  committeca  must  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  raise  reve- 
nue. As  we  recall  from  TEFRA,  this  Is 
no  easy  task. 

Apparently,  the  outcome  of  this, 
debate  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  But 
because,  as  Vice  Prestdoit  OBoaoi 
Bush  note<i  we  are  facing  $200  billion 
deficits  "as  far  as  the  eye  can  see."  I 
must  caution  my  colleagues:  If  we 
refuse  to  insure  that  those  -who  owe 
taxes  pay  tOiem.  we  will  be  forced  to 
levy  new  taxes  on  those  already, 
paying  too  much. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KiHDidBS). 

Mr.  IONDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1665.  the  French 
statesman  and  financier  Jean  Baptise 
Colbert  said  that  "The  ait  of  taxation 
consists  in  so  plucking  the  goose  as  to 
obtain  the  largest  amount  of  feathers 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  hiss- 
ing." 

In  considering  the  withholding  of 
tax  payments  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends, perhaps  the  question  is  simply. 
"Who  shall  pluck  the  goose?" 

I  have  always  thought  that  collect- 
iite  taxes  ^as  what  we  pay  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  do,  and  that  is 
why  I  rise  ki  support  of  HJR.  2973.  as  I 
did  oppose  the  concept  of  withhq^ding 
in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Req>onsi- 
bility  Act  to  begin  with  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
in  recent  yean  to  shift  tax-collecting 
responsibiUty  from  the  agents  of  the 
FMer<l  Oovemment  to  Just  about 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  there  when 
the  mood  strikes. 

For  instance,  another  provision  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Remonsibil- 
ity  Act.  the  bill  we  are  trying  to  repah- 
today,  requires  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  notify  redpients  that  State 
income  tax  refunds  may  subject  them 
to  addltioiAl  Federal  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity. But  that  is  not  all.  The  law  also  re- 
qul^  that  notification  be  made 
the  month  of  January  follow- 
the  year  in  which  the  refund  is 
te. 
That  is  as  onerous  and  unfair  and 
burdensome  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  the  provision  we  are  going  to 
epeal  here  today.  Yet  the  issue  of  in- 


terest snd  dividend  withholding  has 
come  to  the  floor  on  the  suspension 
f^lfiTV**''  today.  Legislation  to  modify 
the  requirement  that  State  and  local 
governments  maO  out  these  costly  no- 
tices has  not  even  had  a  hearing. 

Rqnealing  this  withholding  is  only  a 
beglmilng.  We  have  a  lot  more  worii  to 
do  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  the  legisla- 
tion orislpally  written  in  the  other 
body,     r 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowhet). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gwitleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  hope  Members  make 
themselves  aware  of  the  budget  impli- 
catltms  of  the  vote  they  cast  today.  A 
vote  for  repeal  is  a  vote  to  increase  the 
defidt  by  $13.4  billion.  A  vote  for 
repeal  is  a  vote  to  violate  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act  which  requires  tliat 
we  not  breach  the  revenue  floors 
adi^ted  in  the  budget  resolution. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  tough  vote, 
but  at  some  point  we  are  going  to  have 
to  put  our  good  intentions  with  our 
tough  votes  in  this  institution. 

Bfir.  DOWNEY  of  New  YorlL  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ^?eaker.  in  the  middle  of  World 
War  n  we  decided  to  enact  withhold- 
ing on  wages,  frankly,  because  we 
needed  the  money.  We  do  not  have  a 
war  today,  but  we  have  a  budget  defi- 
dt that  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  stiU  need  the  money. 

But  what  we  will  be  saying  when 
this  House  acts  this  afternoon  is,  to 
the  16  million  under-reitorters  and 
nonreporters.  of  interest  and  dividend 
income  "Do  not  worry.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  after  any  of  you.  We  are 
not  interested  in  going  after  you  with 
tough  compliance  measures.  We  are 
prepared  to  allow  that  underreporting 
and  nonreporting  to  continue.  We  do 
not  trust  the  wage  payers,  but  we  trust 
you." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  acceptable.  IBx. 
Speaker.  I  think  tliat  we  need  this 
money  desperately  and  I  am  afraid. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  have  this 
Congress  now  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
well  organized  lobby  groups  that  wlU 
want  all  sorts  of  breaks.  I  hope  we  can 
resist  that. 

BCr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 
ytt.  POR'TER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2973.  a  bUl  that  wiU 
repeal  income  tax  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  interest. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  with- 
holding and  introduced  on  January  6, 
1983,  a  measure  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  withholding  on  interest  and  divl- 
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dend  income.  Subsequently.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion, which  would  have  discharged  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  repeal  legislation 
and  brought  the  matter  directly  to  the 
House  floor.  I  also  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  to  encourage  him  to  reconsid- 
er his  opposition  to  withholding. 

Withholding  was  Just  one  of  96  parts 
of  theiast  year's  tax  package,  sm,  un- 
fortunately, we  in  the  House  ne^er 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
proposal  separately.  If  it  had  been  a 
free-standing  proposal  and  not  part  of 
omnibus  legislation.  Congress  most 
likely  Would  have  overwhdmingly  de- 
feated it.  Just  as  we  did  in  1980. 

Withholding  at-source  was  promoted 
as  a  means  to  clamp  down  on  cheaters 
who  do  not  report  and  pay  taxes  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  earnings.  However, 
studies  show  that  only  a  small  group 
of  taxpayers  duck  this  responsibility, 
leaving  97  percent  who  voluntarily 
comply.  Why  penalize  97  percent  of 
the  law-abiding  taxpayers  because  a 
very  small  minority,  3  percent,  evades 
the  law?  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  had  the  information  for  the  past 
25  years  to  enforce  the  law  and  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  more  effi- 
ciently cross-match  IRS  1099  and  1096 
forms— the  current  compliance  mecha- 
nism—to catch  tax  evaders  without  in- 
c(mveniencing  the  majority  of  honest 
Americans.  Then  we  should  strongly 
prosecute  those  caught  trying  to  cheat 
and  publicize  the  punishment  to  dis- 
courage other  potential  cheaters. 

Additionally.  I  am  opposed  to  with- 
holding because  I  fear  that  such  a 
measure  would  lead  to  fiuther  erosion 
of  the  Nation's  savings  base.  Congress 
has  already  slowed  investments  and 
savings  by  taxing  interest  and  divi- 
dends, a  move  that  dropped  our  rank- 
ing in  savings  per  capita  among  the  in- 
dustrialized nations.  Proceeding  with 
savings  withholding  will  only  cause 
further  erosion.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
interest  left  in  the  hands  of  the  saver 
so  that  it  could  be  added  to  the  princi- 
pal and  result  in  higher  earnings,  a 
good  incentive  to  save. 

The  general  concept  of  withholding 
on  salaries  or  interest  and  dividends  or 
any  other  income  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  either  the  taxpayer  or  the 
(3ovemment.  I  suspect  that  if  all  with- 
holding were  eliminated  and  workers 
received  their  full  pay  and  would  then 
be  individually  responsible  for  return- 
ing taxes  owed  to  the  Government,  we 
would  see  a  revolution  in  how  Govern- 
ment spends  the  taxpayer's  hard 
earned  dollars.  I  suspect  that  the 
American  people  would  care  a  great 
deal  more  Just  how  and  for  what  the 
Govenunent  spends  tax  dollars,  and 
would  make  us  far  more  responsible. 
We  should  not  be  extending  the  with- 
holding concept,  but  restricting  it. 
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I  urge  nay  coIIcmum  to  Join  me  in 
suppoitlnc  HJL  3073  which  wiU  strike 
tram  the  books  one  of  the  most  bur- 
^^fT««w»*  MMJ  unneocMary  lam  ever 
enaeted  by  the  OoogreM. 

Ifr.  COHABIT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
auch  t«"«*  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
IcnUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yieidin«. 

Mr.  Skieaka-.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  and  urge  iU  adoption.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  penalise 
savers  and  investms  who  honestly  pay 
their  taxes  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  in  order  to  catch  a  small  per- 
centage of  peoide  who  cheat. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  al- 
ready report  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend — »«fa*g«  on  their  tax  returns. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  a  1981 
IRS  study  irtileh  showed  that  in  cases 
where  the  IRS  had  1099  reports  from 
financial  institutions  on  Interest  and 
dividends.  97  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
fully  reported  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend fTt"i««g»  and  paid  their  taxes. 

Under  the  new  withholding  law.  10 
percent  of  the  income  savers  and  in- 
vestots  earn  will  be  withheld.  Instead 
of  having  all  their  money  in  savings 
accounts,  working  productively  all 
year,  the  Institutions  will  send  10  per- 
cent of  the  *^f«faig»  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  This  collection  proce- 
dure will  cost  depositors  an  estimated 
$1.5  MUlmi  per  year  in  lost  compound 
int»est 

Withholding  will  discourage  savings 
and  westment  The  rate  of  savings  in 
the  united  States  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  w|her  industrial  nation.  Congress 
has  recogniaed  the  severity  of  this  sit- 
uation and  enacted  le^slation  de- 
signed to  increase  savings  and  invest- 
ment. However,  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  flies  in  the  face  of 
this  effort. 

Withholding  would  be  most  burden- 
some on  the  elderly.  Older  Americans 
receive  much  of  the  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  paid  to  individuals  in  this 
country.  Many  rely  on  this  income  to 
make  ends  meet— to  pay  for  food, 
heat,  medical  treatment,  and  shelter. 
Losing  10  percent  of  their  interest  and 
divMend  income  to  the  Government 
could  push  many  senior  citizens  to  the 
edge  of  poverty. 

Attempts  to  protect  savers  from 
these  costs  through  a  complicated  ex- 
emption procedure  will  not  sohre  the 
problem— it  cmly  places  cumbersome 
responsibility  on  senior  dtiaens  and 
low-income  savers.  Senior  citizens  are 
especially  ccmfused  by  the  exemption 
process,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
they  will  be  forced  back  into  the  tax- 
paying  system,  either  by  having  to 
obtain  an  exemption  or  by  having  to 
collect  a  refund  from  the  IRS  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  withheld  from  their 
accounts. 


Withholding  wiU  create  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare  for  savings  institu- 
tions and  businesses.  Over  400  million 
investments  will  be  affected.  Clearly 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  trying  to 
shift  the  burden  of  collecting  taxes 
from  the  IRS  to  the  Natl<m's  savings 
and  investment  institutions. 

Bimi^ing  experts  estimate  that  initial 
costs  of  implementing  the  new  law  will 
be  at  least  $1.5  biUon  and  could  range 
as  high  as  $3.9  billion  to  $5.8  billion. 
These  costs  will  likely  be  passed  on  by 
the  institutions  to  their  consumers 
who  save  and  invest.  It  is  the  saver 
and  investor  who  will  eventually  pay 
for  the  enormous— and  needless— cost 
of  withholdtaig. 

Allowing  savings  institutions  and 
corporations  to  keep  withheld  taxes 
for  30  days  does  not  come  close  to  off- 
setting the  costs  to  them  of 
inqilementing  withholding.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  each  institution  will  re- 
cover tnm  this  so-called  float  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  costs  incurred 
in  implemcQting  withholding.  The 
provisons  of  the  law  that  allow  smaller 
banks  to  delay  the  start  of  withhold- 
ing for  up  to  6  months  will  create  a  sit- 
uation of  competitive  disadvantage  for 
institutions  that  must  begin  withhold- 
ing on  July  1. 

Withholding  does  not  collect  taxes 
actually  due— it  only  collects  some  of 
them.  The  average  marginal  tax  rate 
on  interest  and  dividend  income  is 
about  30  percent,  yet  withholding  will 
give  the  Treasury  only  10  percent  of 
this  inctnne.  The  only  way  the  Treas- 
ury can  collect  the  other  20  percent  is 
to  implement  a  matching  program- 
that  is.  by  matching  information  on 
1099  forms  with  individual  tax  returns. 
Because  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
match  this  information  anyway,  with- 
holdbig  is  a  needless  and  unfair  proce- 
dure that  will  eventually  cost  savers 
millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  far  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient ways  of  collecting  taxes  due  to 
the  Government.  The  aoal  of  increas- 
ing compliance  couldlne  achieved  by 
going  after  tax  evaders— not  by  with- 
holding 10  percent  of  each  person's  in- 
terest and  dividend  income.  By  imple- 
menting a  soimd  system  of  informa- 
tion reporting  on  interest  and  dividend 
income,  by  using  its  sophisticated  com- 
puters to  match  this  information  with 
tax  returns,  and  by  stepping  up  en- 
forcement, the  IRS  can  easily  reach 
an  overall  compliance  rate  of  97  per- 
cent or  higher. 

In  fact,  the  IRS  already  has  the  au- 
thority to  improve  the  system  of 
matching  reports  from  financial  insti- 
tutions with  individual  returns  in 
order  to  make  enforcement  more  ef- 
fective. Taxpayer  awareness  of  the 
mS's  capability  to  run  a  100-percent 
document  matching  program  will,  by 
itself,  increase  voluntary  taxi>ayer 
compliance.  If  Congress  wants  to  f\ir- 
ther  improve  compliance,  it  could  pass 


legislation  to  inereaae  penalties  for  un- 
derrepcMting  and  nonreporUng  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  inoome.  require 
withholding  on  bank  accounts  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers,  and  iwovlde  addition- 
al funds  to  the  IRS  for  Increased  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  law. 

Repeal  of  withholding  will  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  because  a  program 
that  would  require  improved  informa- 
tion reporting  and  matching  coupled 
with  expanded  enforcement  would  col- 
lect at  least  as  much,  and  possibly 
even  more,  revenue  than  withholding. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  a  massive 
grassroots  movement.  The  major  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  American  consumers, 
savers,  and  investors.  Public  opinion 
polls  show  that  over  70  percent  of  aU 
Americans  oppose  the  withholding 
law.  My  own  ccmstituents  have  del- 
uged me  with  mail  expressing  over- 
whelming opposition  to  withholding. 
It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  this  needless  and  bur- 
densome law  repealed.  Congress 
should  heed  the  will  of  the  people  and 
repeal  withholding. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may'  I 
digress  for  a  moment  to  inquire  how 
much  time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
ABLX)  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

ttx.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Bdr.  Gooduhg). 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  all  the 
leading  economists,  no  matter  what 
their  philosophical  bent  may  be.  they 
tell  us  that  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  the  ever-increasing  deficits,  this 
recovery  is  going  to  be  a  very  short 
one. 

I  only  know  three  ways  to  do  that. 
One,  you  can  either  cut  the  budget 
across  the  board,  and  I  mean  across 
the  board,  and  raise  taxes,  or  you  can 
cut  the  budget  across  the  board  and 
collect  the  taxes  that  are  presently 
due.  or  you  can  do  a  combination  of  all 
three. 

I  heard  a  lot  about  grassroots  effort 
When  I  get  envelopes  of  300  and  300 
and  400  cards  that  somebody  mimeo- 
graphed in  1  bank  envelope  where  the 
individual  does  not  even  have  to  put  a 
stamp  on.  which  I  believe  is  illegal  to 
start  with.  I  do  not  call  that  grass- 
roots: I  call  that  being  misled.  So  we 
saw  a  most  imusual  coalition  because  9 
times  out  of  10  those  very  people 
would  be  more  suspicious  of  the  bank- 
ers than  they  are  of  us.  the  politicians. 
They  are  the  ones  who  always  say  to 
us,  "Do  something  about  loopholes." 
Well,  every  time  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  loopholes,  someone  says. 
"Let  us  not  do  it  that  way." 

AU  I  can  say  is.  I  would  rather  not 
be  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States   than   do   nothing   to 


bring  about  a  long-lasting  recovery. 
That  is  whgt  is  at  stake  at  the  preamt 
time,  and  I  think  we  om^t  to  have  the 
courage  to  ^  the  kind  of  thlngi  that 
have  to  be  «iHie  to  bring  about  a  recov- 
ery, a  long-term  recovery. 

Am  I  incorrect  or  am  I  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bankers  would  rather 
have  a  long-term  recovery  than  hl^ier 
Inteiect  rates?  If  I  am  not  naive,  then 
we  have  to  do  the  kind  of  things  to 
bring  that  about,  and  one  of  those 
things  is  something  I  am  opposed  to, 
but  we  have  to  do  it,  and  that  Is  with- 
hold. 

I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  $30,000 
was  withheld  from  my  wife's  earnings 
and  my  eatnlngs— earned  Inoome— but 
I  resent  the  fact  that  earned  inoome  is 
withheld  gnd  unearned  is  not.  We 
should  be  consistent. 

I        0  1440^         <._ 
'  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the. 
gentlonan  f rom  Ohio  (Mr^Mnxm). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  sunwrt  of  HJl.  3973,  a  bOl  to 
repeal  the  lO-peroent  withholding  of 
interest  and  dividends. 

I  voted  against  the  withholding  of 
interest  and  dividends  when  this  meas- 
ure came  before  the  House  of  Rei»e- 
sentatives.  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  wrong  way  to  colleet  unreported 
taxes.  I  wish  to  see  greater  taxpayer 
compliance,  and  I  believe  that  there 
are  more  efficient  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  dnd.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  should  use  methods  focused  on 
those  avoiding  their  tax  obligations, 
not  methods  like  withholding  which 
penalize  the  honest,  tazpaylng  citizen. 
FV>r  example.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
IRS  improve  its  computer  capability 
so  that  it  can  cross-chedi  individual 
tax  returns  with  the  Interest  and  divi- 
dend inf otmation  which  the  financial 
institutions   already   provide   to   the 

nusL 

By  repealing  the  10-percent  with- 
holdinit  of,  interest  and  dividend  law, 
we  are  protecting  honest  taxpayers 
and  sending  a  message  to  the  Treasury 
Department  to  find  a  more  ef  f  idoit 
and  less  Mostly  method  of  improving 
taxpayer  tompliance. 

I  urge  iay  colleagues  to  support  this 
repeal  bill,  because  it  truly  represents 
the  will  of  the  American  people  who 
overwhelmingly  agree  that  the  with- 
holding of  interest  and  dividends  is 
the  wrong  approach  to  Improving  tax- 
payer cotnpliance.  A  ■  vote  for  this 
repeal  bil  is  a  vote  for  your  honest, 
taxpajrintf  constituents. 

Mr.  CCM^ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  badi  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Amnmzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  G^^eaker.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  repeal  the  pro- 
posed withholdtu  taxes  on  interest 


and  dlvldmds.  This  is  not  a  new  idea, 
and  unlike  wine,  it  has  not  improved 
with  time.  By  iniplementing  this  i»t>- 
poaed  withholding  scheme,  we  are  pe- 
witehiy  the  many  because  of  the  few. 
On  top  of  that,  it  will  not  be  the  big 
revmue  producer  that  some  claim  it  to 
be.  The  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates that  this  withholding  provision 
will  increase  revenue  by  $2.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  We  could  save  that 
same  amount  Just  by  knocking  out  the 
MX  procurement  funding  later  this 
wedL  Taking  10  percent  of  a  person's 
interest  and  dividends  is  peanuts  com- 
pared to  the  projected  budget  deficit. 
There  are  other  places  to  save  money 
and  other  ways  to  collect  taxes,  but 
this  proposal  is  clearly  not  the  way. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  people  pay 
their  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends.  I 
suggest  we  leave  this  issue  alone  and 
go  after  those  individuals  who  cheat  in 
big  ways.  Why  not  increase  penalties 
and  fines  for  tax  evaders?  Or  increase 
ntS  investigative  personnel?  These  ad- 
ditional salaries  would  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  in  recovered  tax  reve- 
nue. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  most  people 
have  to  pay  more  than  10  percent  in 
taxes  on  this  sort  of  income  anyway. 
IRS  WiU  have  to  investigate  to  get  the 
additional  1&  or  20  percent  due  should 
someone  decide  to  evade  taxes  on  this 
income,  thereby  dupUcating  the  effort. 
I  reaUze  that  some  say  the  financial 
burden  is  not  great  and  that  there  are 
exemptions  for  the  elderly  and  low- 
imAme  people.  But  these  exemptions 
jusFadd  to  the  incredible  pUe  of  red- 
tape  this  proposal  wiU  initiate,  and 
who  are  we  to  pass  Judgment  on  what 
constitutes  someone  else's  financial 
burdois. 

Many  people  rely  on  interest  and 
dividend  money  to  balance  their  own 
budgets.  Surely  the  Congress,  in  its  in- 
finite wisdom,  can  come  up  with  a 
better  idea  for  balancing  oiirs. 

This  whole  scheme  is  iU-conceived 
and  petty.  I  suggest  that  we  pass  this 
bill,  and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
finding  ways  to  cut  the  Federal  deficit 
and  recover  unpaid  taxes  in  a  fashion 
which  does  not  hit  the  average  Ameri- 
can right  in  the  pocketbook.  We  can 
do  better  than^his.  let  us  try  a  Uttle 
harder. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  H.R.  2973,  a  bUl  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividends.  I  opposed  this  provision 
when  I  voted  against  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  ResponsibiUty  Act  of  1982. 
which  was  so  heavUy  endorsed  by 
President  Reagan,  and  I  wiU  continue 
to  support  efforts  to  repeal  this  provi- 
sion which  has  caused  confusion  and 
anger  among  the  miUions  of  American 
taxpayers  who  report  their  interest 
earnings  honestly  each  year,  and  pay 
any  tax  that  is  due. 


I  received  more  than  20.000  pieces  of 
maU  in  opposition  to  this  provision  of 
the  law. 

No  issue  has  ever  earned  as  much 
pubUc  attention  in  my  years  in  Con- 
gress as  this  withholding  law.  and  it  is 
the  one  issue  which  demonstrates  that 
Congress  can  and  wiU  respond  to  the 
WiU  of  the  American  people  when  they 
take  the  time  to  let  their  elected  offi- 
cials know  that  they  feel  an  injustice 
has  been  done. 

Again  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
efforts  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
HJR.  2973.  a  biU  to  repeal  the  interest 
and  dividend  withholding  provision  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsibU- 
ity  Act  of  1982  (TEFRA).  As  my  con- 
stituents know.  I  have  been  a  long- 
time opponent  of  this  type  of  with- 
holding, an^  I  applaud  their  efforts  in 
helping  to  bring  this  repeal  measure 
to  the  House  fioor.  Indeed,  since  my 
coming  to  Congress,  no  other  issue  has 
generated  as  much  constituent  input 
as  has  this  one.  Approximately  25.000 
people  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Iowa 
have  contacted  me  in  support  of  my 
efforts  to  repeal  withholding. 

I  beUeve  passage  of  this  biU  will, 
ironicaUy.  restore  equity  to  TEFRA. 
WhUe  no  responsible  taxpayer  con- 
dones tax  cheating.  I  do  not  beUeve  it 
is  fair  to  institute  a  burdensome  with- 
holding system  on  90  to  95  percent  of 
the  people  who  do  comply  with  report- 
ing their  interest  and  dividend  income 
in  order  to  catch  the  5  to  10  percent  of 
those  who  do  not  when  there  are 
other  methods  available  to  obtain 
compliance.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  significant  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue lost  from  improper  compliance 
with  reporting  investment  income 
came  from  the  Treasury  Department 
not  requiring  of  itself  the  same  sort  of 
1099  information  reporting  of  Govern- 
ment issues  as  it  did  for  everyone  else. 
Consequently,  those  who  invested  in 
Government  securities— primarily  the 
wealthy— had  no  incentive  to  report 
their  investment  income  from  this 
source.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
TEFRA  now  requires  such  reporting, 
and  the  repeal  biU  we  tSn  considering 
today  wiU  not  alter  this  new  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  replace  the 
relatively  smaU  amount  of  revenue 
that  wiU  be  lost  from  the  repeal  of 
withholding.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
also  repeal  a  few  unwarranted  and 
unfair  tax  loopholes. 

With  the  strength  of  the  fledgling 
economic  recovery  stiU  uncertain  and 
with  this  administration's  unprece- 
dented deficits  consuming  half  of  the 
net  resources  available  in  the  credit 
markets,  we  must  do  aU  we  can  to  en- 
courage productive  saving  and  invest- 
ment. I  have  always  been  fearful  that 
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withholdtnt  would  aerve  as  a  diitnoen- 
ttve  to  our  effort*  to  reach  these  goals. 

Additionally.  I  am  oonvtaived  that 
withholding  would  ivove  to  be  a  costly 
and  onerous  administrative  and  regu- 
latory burden,  one  that  would  be 
paiTrt  alone  to  consumers  In  the  f com 
of  higher  senrloe  fees  voA/ar  lower  re- 
turns on  their  Investments.  The  with- 
holding i»tiponaits'  well-lntentl<»ied 
l>tauis  to  exempt  the  low  Income  and 
the  elderiy  would,  unfortunately,  only 
add  to  this  burden. 

Mr.  Speako-.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  outoome  of  the  vote  we  are  about 
lo  take  on  ELR.  2973. 1  hovt  it  will  be 
enough  to  ooovlnce  President  Reagan 
to  hauat  his  1980  campaign  platfonn 
In  opposition  to  Interest  and  dividend 
withmrtding  and  sign  this  bill. 

•  Mr.  BERKDTBR.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I 
rise  In  strong  supp(»t  of  HJl.  2973.  a 
biU  to  repeal  the  onerous  withholding 
requirements  contained  in  last  year's 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act 

Much  has  beoi  aald  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  hanking  industry  to  this 
withholding  law  and  the  massive  lob- 
bying campaign  launched  to  repeal  it. 
This  Is  not  a  hanking  Issue.  It  Is  a  peo- 
ple's issue,  and  it  Is  time  we  all  recog- 
nlK  It  as  such.  The  financial  Institu- 
tions may  have  been  a  catalyst  spear- 
heading repeal,  but  it  Is  the  American 
people  responding  in  unprecedented 
numbers  who  made  the  case  for  repeal 
and  forced  Congress  to  admit  that  it 
made  a  mistake. 

I  opposed  the  withholding  provisions 
of  last  year's  tax  bUl  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  have  been  woiUng  since  last 
summer  to  see  this  repeal  legislation 
brought  to  a  vote.  Over  30.000  Nebras- 
kans  have  ctmtacted  my  office  urging 
repeal,  and  they  have  had  my  unquali- 
fied support  from  day  one! 

Our  intentions  in  ain>roving  last 
year's  tax  biU  were  to  Increase  reve- 
nues. In  part,  by  closing  tax  loopholes. 
The  new  withholding  requirement. 
however,  strikes  at  millions  of  honest 
Americans  who  do  not  evade  their  tax 
reqxmsibllities.  As  one  constituent 
told  me: 

I  penooally  feel  that  the  Oovemment  is 
not  entitled  to  s  share  of  my  investment 
tnoome  untQ  it  is  detennined  at  tax  time 
that  I  owe  the  Oovemment  taxes  on  those 
eamlnss  I  will  pay  my  taxes  at  the  time 
they  are  due.  just  ss  I  do  with  all  my  other 
oMIsaflona. 

That  message  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  as  mail  poured  into  my 
office. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  an  opportunity  to  rectify  a  mis- 
take. The  American  people  have 
90ken  clearly  against  this  new  with- 
holding requirement.  It  is  time  their 
elected  representatives  do  so  as  well. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  repeal 
effort.* 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  cast  my  vote  In  support  of 


legislation  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1983 
which  Imposed  withholding  tm  Inter- 
est and  dividends. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  was  Intro- 
duced to  raise  revenues  to  narrow  an- 
ticipated budget  deficits  due  to  the 
wideq>read  concern  about  the  antici- 
pated she  of  the  Federal  deficit.  While 
TEFRA  contained  niunerous  positive 
changes  in  tax  policy,  the  10  percent 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  will  not  best  produce  the  origi- 
nal desired  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  wiU  discourage  savings  and  could  be 
a  drain  cm  revenues  in  the  long  run. 

The  American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly opposed  the  withholding 
tax  on  Interest  and  dividends.  I  have 
received  letters  from  students,  senior 
dtliens.  bankers,  young  families,  busi- 
nesses—both large  and  small— nearly 
everyone  who  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  this  provision  of  TEFRA.  I  feel 
they  are  Justified  in  their  cause.  The 
withholding  is  ill-timed,  inequitable, 
and  counterproductive.  It  is  not  in  the 
Nation's  best  Interest. 

I  support  the  repeal  of  the  10-per- 
cent withholding  tax  for  five  major 
reasons: 

nrst.  The  costs  to  the  private  sector 
to  collect  IRS  funds  are  estimated  to 
be  30  to  40  percent  of  the  total  first 
year  treasury  projection.  This  means 
$2-84  per  acccount.  a  cost  which  most 
withholding  agents  will  have  to  pass 
on  to  the  consumer.  This  cost  appears 
totally  unjustified  when  taking  into 
account  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  reports  a  compliance  rate  for 
this  kind  of  tax  at  over  96  percent.  Is 
this  fair.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  honest 
law-abiding  taxpayer? 

Second.  Temporary  exemptions  for 
some  withholding  agents  are  unfair 
and  discriminatory  among  customers 
of  competitive  institutions  and  corpo- 
rations. Another  potential  Inequity  is 
created  when  there  is  no  objective 
standard  for  granting  temporary  insti- 
tution exemptions. 

Third.  Those  savers  and  investors 
entitled  to  exemption  from  withhold- 
ing will  incur  burdening  amounts  of 
paperwork  and  redtape  requirements 
to  establish  eUgibility.  Many  of  our  el- 
derly and  low-income  individuals  will, 
due  to  the  complexities  of  the  exemp- 
tions, file  unnecessarily  causing  bur- 
dens not  only  to  themselves  financial- 
ly, but  to  the  financial  institutions  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Fourth.  Withholding  works  against 
the  objective  we  have  been  aiming 
for— the  need  to  encourage  savings 
and  investments.  Indeed,  this  with- 
holding tax  proves  a  disincentive  to 
save  and  Invest  Just  when  our  econo- 
my needs  It  most. 

Fifth.  FinaUy.  withholding  will 
tighten  up  the  supply  of  lendable 
funds,  as  a  large  amount  of  the  inter- 


est earned  on  savings  accounts  re- 
mains In  the  financial  Institutions  and 
is  used  to  fund  home  mortgages  and 
other  loans.  Again.  Mr.  Qiieaker,  Is  this 
fair? 

These  are  only  five  reasons  to  sup- 
port the  bill  before  us  today.  There 
are  many  more.  Due  to  the  innumera- 
ble and  valid  objections  to  wlthhol<)- 
Ing.  the  repeal  of  the  10-percent  tax  Ir 
necessary.  When  TEFRA.  was  passed, 
the  Members  of  this  body  had  only 
one  up  and  down  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report— we  were  never  able  to 
single  out  this  provision  to  be  voted 
down.  Today  we  have  that  chance.  To 
eliminate  this  uimecessary.  burden- 
some, unfair  provision  of  the  law. 

Let  us  admit  we  made  a  mistake  by 
including  this  withholding  tax  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act— let  us  show  we  can  make  amends. 
I  have  Joined  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  HJl.  500  when  it 
was  introduced  in  January  1983.  and  I 
Join  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
who  have  expressed  displeasure  for 
the  withholding  tax. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
to  repeal  the  unfair  provisions  of  the 
tax  measure.  Today  we  should  be  pro- 
ductive and  equitable  by  repealing  this 
counterproductive  and  inequitable 
provision.  In  doing  so.  Bfr.  Speaker. 
TEFRA  will  be  a  fairer  law  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  smidl  busi- 
nessman, the  elderly,  the  saver,  and 
the  investor.^ 

•  Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  2973.  The 
bill  would  repeal  a  provision  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1983  (TEFRA).  which  starting 
July  1,  1983,  would  require  banks,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  other  corpo- 
rations to  withhold  10  percent  of  all 
Interest  and  dividend  taxpayer  income. 
The  legislation  al^o  would  waive  cer- 
tain penalties  agiUnst  taxpayers  who 
reduced  their  quarterly  estimated  pay- 
ments to  the  IRS  in  expectation  that 
withholding  would  become  effective 
on  July  1.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
taking  affirmative  action  in  bringing 
this  important  matter  up  for  a  vote  by 
the  Hoiise  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  Congress  who 
support  the  repeal  of  mandatory  with- 
holding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  support  for  re- 
pealing the  mandatory  withholding 
provisions  in  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  has 
been  evident  since  those  provisions 
were  enacted  into  law  during  the 
summer  of  1982.  When  TEFRA  was 
being  considered  by  Congress,  prior  to 
its  adoption  by  the  House,  my  con- 
stituents in  the  16th  Congressional 
District  expressed  vocal  opposition  to 
mandatory  withholding.  Despite  this 
opposition.  I  supported  TEFllA  as  a 
whole,  but  promised  voy  constituents 
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withholding.  On  Septemb»  8.  1982.  I 
Introduced  HJl.  7059  which  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  repeal  mandatory 
withholding.  This  I  did  In  reoxmse  to 
my  constituents  and  not  at  the  sugges- 
tion, or  urging,  of  the  banking  indus- 
try. , 
My  Intention  to  push  for  the  repeal 
of  mandatory  withholding  of  dividends 
and  Intern*  did  not  md  with  the  ter- 
minatlcm  of  the  97th  OongreaB.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  98th  Congress.  Janu- 
ary 3. 1983. 1  reintroduced  this  leglslar 
tion  as  HJl.  15.  At  this  time,  many 
other  Monbers  of  Congrev  either  co- 
Qwnsored  my  bill  or  Introduced  their 
own  legislation.  Again,  to  set  the 
record  straight,  not  <me  banker,  or 
banking  organization,  requested  that  I 
move  forward  with  legislation  to 
repeal  mandatory  withholding.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  evoi  without 
the  lobbying,  or  grassroots  activities  of 
the  bankins  industry,  or  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  my  constituents  In 
the  16th  Congressional  District  had 
spcdien  on  this  issue. 

Unquestionably,  throughout  the  evo- 
lution of  this  controvoay.  Uieflnan- 
clal  and  blinking  Interests  have  been 
effective  in  generating  opposition  to 
the  mandatory  withholding  provisions. 
However,  from  my  point  of  view,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  I 
represent,  this  is  not  strictly  a  banking 
industry  issue.  While  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  thousands  of  letters  I 
have  recelted  expressing  strong  oppo^ 
sition  to  mandatory  withholding  have 
been  geneitated  by  the  financial  lobby- 
ing effort,  most  of  these  letters  ex- 
press genuine  concern  by  American 
taxpayers  that  mandatory  withhold- 
ing is  unfair  and  that  the  IRS  should 
utilize  existing  means  to  collect  its 
taxes. 

The  administration  and  other  propo- 
nents of  the  mandatory  withholding 
provisions  of  TEFRA  have  alleged 
that  the  banking  lobby  has  misin- 
formed the  American  people  about  the 
effects  and  impact  of  mandatory  with- 
holding. However,  the  administjration 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury  D^^artment 
have  overestimated  revenue  projec- 
tions which  would  accrue  from  manda- 
tory withholding  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. These  projections  have  been  cut 
in  half  in  the  last  3  months,  as  these 
inflated  figures  have  been  made  know 
to  the  public. 

Taxpayers  should  pay  their  taxes. 
Tax  evaders  should  be  caught.  Cheat- 
ers should  be  brought  to  Justice.  But 
let  us  not  penalize  the  entire  American 
public  by  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  by 
withholding  interest  and  dividend 
Income  that  could  otherwise  be  invest- 
ed and  reinvested  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy.  Instead  of  shifting 
the  tax  collecting  reqMmslbilities  onto 
the  backs  of  our  financial  institu- 


Insuie  that  proper  compliance  with  in 
tereat  and  dividend  income  Is  achieved. 
What  the  House  Is  doing  today  Is  not 
caving  to  the  interests  of  the  hanking 
industry  as  some  critics  have  charged. 
T»w»^aH,  we  are  responding  to  the  will 
of  the  American  people  that  a  bad  law 
be  repealed  and  that  we  get  on  with 
the  goal  of  economic  recovery.* 
0  ICr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  well  over 
12.000  pieces  of  mail  from  constituents 
who  are  opposed  to  withholding  un- 
earned Income— and  with  good  reason. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we 
should  punish  the  many  who  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  Just  to  catch  the 
few. 

Now.  of  course,  we  have  all  heard 
the  accusations  that  this  repeal  legis- 
lation has  only  come  to  the  floor  be- 
cause of  the  potency  of  the  banking 
lobby.  But  that  is  just  so  much  balo- 
ney. Sure  this  industry  has  opposed 
withholding.  But  then,  what  business- 
man in  his  right  mind  woidd  not 
oppose  a  new  law  or  regulation  that 
will  cost  billions  to  implement?  What 
consumer  or  customer  will  not  be  an- 
gered when  deprived  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  earn  compound  interest  on  sav- 
ings or  investments?  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  not  even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated lobbying  effort  could  genenite 
the  intense  and  unwavering  public 
opinion  we  have  seen  displayed  in 
recent  months  in  opposition  to  with- 
holding. 

We  all  take  great  pride  in  being 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—the people's  body.  Today  we 
have  the  chance  to  reflect  the  sincere 
and  overwhelming  belief  of  our  consti- 
tutents  that  withholding  is  wrong  and 
ought  to  be  repealed.  Today  we  can 
act  like  true  representatives  by  sup- 
porting this  repeal  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  «>- 
proving  the  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
withholding  of  savings  income,  the 
House  today  has  ended  one  of  the 
most  good-for-nothing  episodes  in 
recent  congressional  history.  It  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  bad  legislation  is  the 
only  result  of  a  rushed  process.  May 
withholding  rest  in  peace. 

The  so-called  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Requonsibility  Act  of  1982.  which  in- 
cluded withholding,  was  rushed 
through  the  House  without  responsi- 
ble debate.  Many  of  us  in  the  House 
felt  then  that  we  were  abdicating  the 
House  of  Representatives  constitution- 
al responsibility  by  allowing  the 
Senate  to  initiate  revenue  raising  legis- 
lation. 

But  worse,  we  knew  then  that  with- 
holding of  interest  income  was  a  bad 
idea  and  that  its  burden  fell  unfairly 
on  law-abiding  taxpayers:  Taxpayer 
reporting  of  interest  income  is  already 


at  a  96.7-percent  compliance  rate.  The 
effect  of  the  10-percent  withholding 
measure  was  to  ask  the  vast  majority 
of  law-abiding  taxpayers  to  bear  a  new 
burden  to  chase  down  a  few  bad 
apples.  That  is  unfair.  The  IRS  can 
find  other  ways  to  enforce  existing  tax 
laws  and  I  am  willing  to  help.  But  the 
ms  should  do  it— not  the  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  burden 
would  have  fallen  eq>ecially  hard  on 
senior  citizens  and  others  who  rely  on 
interest  income  for  day-to-day  needs. 
This  was  a  primary  reason  for  my  deci- 
sion to  oppose  withholding. 

I  voted  against  the  1982  tax  bill  and 
I  am  hi4>py  to  vote  against  withhold- 
ing again  today.  I  am  hopeful  ttiat 
soon  we  can  quit  having  to  vote  on  this 
ill-conceived  proposal  and  move  for- 
ward to  put  a  budget  together  and  get 
Americans  back  to  work.« 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  BCr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2973. 
which  will  repeal  the  withholding  pro- 
vision of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act— Public  Law  97-248. 
The  volmne  of  mail  on  this  issue  is  the 
largest  which  I  have  received  on  a 
single  issue  diulng  my  18  years  in  the 
House.  Withholding  is  also  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  and  misrepresent- 
ed issues  to  come  before  the  House  in 
recent  years.  This  requirement  is  not  a 
new  tax.  but  rather  one  of  the  many 
taxpayer  compliance  measures  in 
TEFRA  designed  to  facilitate  collec- 
tion of  unpaid  taxes.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  my  constituents  do  not  want 
10  percent  of  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  withheld. 

At  the  same  time,  action  must  be 
taken  to  improve  taxpayer  compliance 
in  the  payment  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividend  income.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  estimates  that  11  per- 
cent of  interest  income  and  15  percent 
of  dividend  income  goes  uiu«ported  on 
individual  tax  returns.  Although  the 
withholding  requirement  would  not  in- 
crease compliance  to  100  percent,  it 
would  collect  over  $2.5  billion  annually 
iii  owed  but  unpaid  taxes.  By  repeaUng 
withholding,  over  $13  billion  will  be 
added  to  the  public  debt  in  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1988.  It  is  ironic  that  to- 
morrow the  House  will  vote  to  increase 
the  ceiling  for  that  very  debt. 

With  a  Federal  deficit  of  over  $129 
billion  for  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year  alone,  we  cannot  continue  to 
allow  such  taxes  to  go  unpaid.  A  new 
and  extensive  means  of  reporting  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  shoiild  be 
incorporated  into  our  current  tax 
system.  The  IRS  currently  has  the  au- 
thority to  match  reports  from  finan- 
cial institutions  with  individual  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  estimated  that  the  IRS 
could  reach  an  overall  compliance  rate 
of  97  percent  for  interest  and  dividend 
income.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Joint  com- 
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mlttee  should  eyamlne  methods  to 
turUier  improve  oompUanoe.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I 
straocly  support  the  repeal  of  with- 
hokUiic  on  intorest  Income.  Wlthhold- 
Inc  on  savtiMS  Is  a  very  expensive  way 
to  And  thoae  individuals  who  do  not 
property  report  their  interest  inxmie 
fran  banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. The  new  withholding  provision 
penattMS  the  law-abiding  dtiaen  and 
places  a  huge  paperworic  burden  on 
■nail  fh»*iwtoi  iiwtitutions.  The  small- 
»  savings  institutions  do  not  have  the 
sophMkaied  computer  systems  and 
the  9edal  computer  programing  ez- 
potlse  of  larger  banics.  The  individual 
savers  will  not  only  have  the  interest 
on  their  savings  withheld,  but  will  also 
bear  the  administrative  costs  of  this 
new  legislatioo. 

While  thore  is  a  problem  of  people 
not  reporting  their  tnomne  from  sav- 
inci  and  investments,  the  IRS  tells  us 
that  they  have  97-percent  compliance 
from  those  who  have  their  funds  in  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  must  pro- 
vide the  IRS  with  a  form  1099  on  each 
account. 

In  contrast,  there  is  a  much  larger 
problem  in  rep<Hting  other  types  of  in- 
terest income.  Those  who  received  in- 
terest income  from  private  parties, 
such  as  a  person  who  held  a  second 
mortgage  on  a  house,  or  those  who  are 
the  holders  of  bearer  bmuls.  where  the 
owner  is  hard  to  trace,  have  much 
lower  levels  of  compliance.  In  the  1982 
Tax  Act.  a  number  of  changes  were 
made  to  get  better  compliance  from 
these  groups. 

Financial  institutions  can  help  to  do 
a  better  Job  in  making  sure  that  they 
have  the  correct  information  on  their 
customers  in  case  there  is  nonreport- 
ing.  Howeva*.  interest  withholding,  by 
harming  all  savers,  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  achieve  full  reporting  of  inter- 
est income.9 

•  Mr.  moerr.  Mr.  speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  rqieal  of  the  10-percent  tax 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  because  I  believe  that  it  unnec- 
essarily and  unfairly  penalises  savers— 
particularly  the  elderly,  low-income, 
and  small  savers— and  taxpayers  who 

.  already  pay  the  taxes  they  owe  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  income. 

There  are  an  abundance  of  good  rea- 
scms  to  repeal  withholding  and  very 
few.  if  any.  to  retain  it.  The  President 
has  argued  that  withholding  is  needed 
to  catch  individuals  who  do  not  report 
their  interest  and  dividend  earnings. 
However,  the  vast  majority  of  taxpay- 
ers are  honest  and  already  report 
these  earnings  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  so  greatly  inconvenience 
and  penalise  those  who  pay  the  taxes 
they  owe  in  order  to  collect  from  the 
few  who  do  not  pay. 

Withholding  is  also  inherently  bad 
policy  for  a  government  that  needs  to 
mcourage  saving  among  the  American 


people.  It  will  be  the  American  people 
who  will  pay  the  administrative  costs 
of  implementing  withholding.  Those 
coats  have  been  estimated  in  the  range 
of  $1.S  biUlon.  and  they  will  be  passed 
along  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased service  charges  and  lower' in- 
terest jrields  on  their  savings. 

Finally  it  is  true  that  the  withhold- 
ing law  has  built-in  exemptions  for 
certain  groups  of  people,  including  the 
low  income  and  the  elderly.  But  I  have 
found  that  those  individuals  who  may 
qualify  for  an  exemption  have  either 
not  been  properly  advised  or  are 
unsure  of  how  to  apply. 

In  summary,  withholding  is  a  costly 
affront  to  the  millions  of  American 
taxpayers  who  faithfully  report  and 
pay  their  taxes  each  year.  Rather 
than  force  honest  Americans  to  pay 
the  cost  and  bear  the  responsibility  of 
tax  cfHnpllance.  the  IRS  must  instead 
devise  a  way  to  match  the  1099  report- 
ing forms  with  individiud  income  tax 
returns.  By  singling  out  the  tax  cheat- 
ers, the  IRS  can  then  focus  its  efforts 
where  they  are  needed  and  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good. 

Thousands  of  my  constituents  from 
the  24th  District  of  Texas  contacted 
me  in  opposition  to  withholding.  I 
plan  to  make  sure  their  voices  are 
heard  today  by  voting  to  repeal  with- 
holding, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

And  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge 
President  Reagan  to  also  concede  to 
the  wiU  of  the  majority  of  Americans 
by  Joining  our  forces  and  repealing 
this  unpopular,  costly,  and  ill-advised 
law.* 

•  Mrs.  liliOTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  we  can  finally  debate  the  most 
controversial  provision  of  the  1982  tax 
bill.  I  think  we  all  knew  that  this  pro- 
vision would  be  controversial  and  that 
it  could,  in  all  probability,  be  enacted 
only  if  included  in  a  tax  package. 
Th«e  was  a  precedent.  This  body  had 
overwhelmingly  rejected  withholding 
Just  2  years  earlier  on  a  separate  vote 
and  I  emphasize  separate. 

Now  many  have  taken  issue  with 
those  of  us  who  have  supported 
repeal.  It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
fallen  prey  to  an  orchestrated  letter 
writing  campaign,  and  that  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  sheer  numbers. 
I  was  elected  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  Third  District  of  Tennessee,  not 
to  express  my  own  personal  views,  or 
those  of  a  particular  concern.  I  have 
voted  for  legislation  I  believed  unwise, 
most  notably  provisions  of  the  1981 
tax  cut.  because  the  people  I  speak  for 
called  upon  me  to  do  so.  That  issue, 
much  like  this  one.  was  the  subject  of 
a  nationwide  appeal,  though  on  televi- 
sion. But  beyond  that,  my  position  on 
withholding  iias  been  consistent.  I  was 
here  on  August  19.  1980.  I.  like  400  of 
my  colleagues,  voted  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  to  study  or  implement 
the  withholding  of  tax  on  interest  or 


dividends.  The  previous  administra- 
tion reportedly  had  been  considering 
such  a  plan  but  then  we  were  able, 
through  a  separate  vote,  to  stop  it 
before  it  got  off  the  ground.  And  we 
did  so.  as  many  of  us  said  at  the  time, 
because  such  a  tax  is  fundamentally 
flawed.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  with- 
hold when  we  need,  instead,  to  encour- 
age savings. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  disputes  the 
need  for  revenue  to  reduce  staggering 
budget  deficits.  Nor  do  we  disagree 
that  the  full  force  of  law  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  those  who  cheat. 
What  we  apparently  differ  over  is  how 
this  can  best  be  accomplished.  Creat- 
ing a  burden  for  the  vast  majority  of 
honest  taxpayers  is  not.  in  my  opinion, 
the  way  to  go  about  it.         i 

What  we  can  and  should  no  is  insist 
on  Increased  monitoring  by  the  IRS  of 
form  1099  since  most  Americans  ulti- 
mately pay  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  earnings  anyway.  If  greater  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  IRS  will  deal 
with  the  small  number  of  cheaters, 
then  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  be  going.  The  American  people 
are  not.  coUectively.  tax  cheaters. 
They  recognize  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  the  benefits  of  living  in 
the  United  States  and  are  willing  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  Our  tax  compli- 
ance is  the  envy  of  many  other  na- 
tions. But  when  we  penalize  the 
honest  taxpayer  in  order  to  catch  a 
dishonest  one  we  are  Jeopardizing  the 
system  itself.  For  that  reason,  this  tax 
must  be  repealed.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  months,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  what  they 
have  been  seeking.  They  have  de- 
manded that  Congress  repeal  the 
withholding  provisions  on  interest  and 
dividend  income,  and  today,  the  House 
61  Representatives  will  pass  such  a 
repeal.  I  voted  against  the  Tax  Ekjuity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
when  it  wss  considered  by  this  body 
last  summer,  primarily  because  there 
were  so  many  provisions  in  it.  that  it 
became  a  complex  omnibus  bill, 
maldng  it  difficult  to  properly  analyze 
all  of  its  provisions.  When  we  legislate 
in  such  a  fashion,  mistakes  are  bound 
to  occur.  Withholding  was  one  such 
mistake. 

No  one  argues  that  withholding 
would  raise  revenue,  sorely  needed  to 
lessen  our  deficit.  But.  this  body  daily 
votes  on  matters  that  expend  more 
funds  than  they  raise.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  deficit  is  a  compelling  reason 
to  impose  this  kind  of  a  withholding 
tax. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  purposely  cheating  on 
their  income  tax  statements  when 
filing  interot  and  dividend  income. 
Estimates  of  compliance  have  been 
cited  as  between  85  and  95  percent, 
and  whUe  we  all  would  agree  that  a 


lOO-pwomt  compliance  rate  is  what 
we  desire.  I  would  be  hesitant  to 
impose  such  a  withholding  provision 
untU  such  evidence  dtes  a  clear  and 
substantial  percentage.  '.  '^  American 
wage  earner  is  basicaUy  nooest  and 
hard  woridng.  and  does  not  begrudge 
the  Oovemaaent  its  due. 

We  "render  unto  Caesar  that  which 
is  Caesar's."  but  with  the  imposition 
of  withholding  we  are  cleariy  not 
acting  in  the  best  intM«sts  of  the  con- 
sumer. Startup  costs  are  going  to<be  in 
the  hundrMs  of  milUonB  of  doHars. 
and  I  have  been  contacted  by  numer- 
ous small  tavings  instltutkms  in  my 
district,  at  which  tdme  they  have  ex- 
pressed the  quandary  they  find  them- 
selves in.  The  cost  of  buying  new 
equipment  would  be  paMed  <m  to  the 
saver,  either  through  higher  service 
charges  or  lower  interest  rates  on 
their  savings.  I  believe  that  the  need 
to  report  sUch  earned  income  is  impor- 
tant. Through  this  outcry  many 
people  have  been  educated  that  what 
they  might^have  thoui^t  was  nontax- 
able income  is  indeed  taxable,  but  we 
shoiild  first  try  to  insure  compliance 
through  educational  efforts  rather 
than  by  wliy  of  a  withholding  provi- 
sion. 

The  American  taxpayer  aiH>roaches 
the  month  of  ^ril  with  such  a  sense 
of  dread  that  we  should  consider  edu- 
cating the  public  on  a  large  scale  as  to 
what  is  taxable  or  not,  and  what  is  de- 
ductible or  not.  Each  year  the  laws 
have  changed,  and  I  am  approached 
by  numerous  constituents  asking  if  a 
certain  provision  is  still  vpllcable  or 
if  in  their  particular  drcumstanoes 
they  can  take  advantage  of  a  certain 
deduction.  Psying  one's  taxes  should 
not  be  such  a  psinful  experience,  and  I 
feel  that  if  nothing  else,  the  public 
senses  that  our  tax  structure  is  becmn- 
ing  so  complex  that  It  is  almost 
beyond  the  understanding  of  anyone, 
save  an  accountant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  repeal  of 
the  withholding  provision.  I  intro- 
duced legldation  last  Congress,  and 
again  in  this  Congress,  that  would  ac- 
complish this,  and  am  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  finally 
provided  a  forum  for  both  a  discussion 
and  a  separate  vote  on  this  matter.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  repealing 
this  unfair  provision  before  it  can  take 
effect  on  July  first.* 
*  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  supoort  of  H.R.  2973.  the  bill  to 
repeal  wiuiholding  of  interest  and  div- 
idend inooine. 

As  the  author  of  separate  legislation 
to  repeal  withholding,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  rescuing  the 
American  taxpayer  from  the  unwar- 
ranted confiscation  of  their  personal 
income.  That  is  what  withholding  is. 
and  everyone  recognizes  this. 

Certainly  everyone  in  Montana  does. 
I  have  received  over  17,000  pieces  of 
mail    from   Montanans   who    oppose 
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withholding.  Young  Montanans/  Old 
Hftnt^"""-  Poor,  wealthy,  \  and 
mlddle-lnctHne  Montanans.  Urban  and 
rural  Mcmtanans.  All  of  them  oppose 
withholding. 

And  for  good  reason.  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  Is  no  reasonable  or  defendable 
argument  in  favor  of  withholding.  The 
last  possible  defense  favoring  with- 
holding was  that  it  would  bring  signifi- 
cant income  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But 
even  that  argument  has  been  gunned 
dowif^by  new  evidence.  The  truth  is 
withholding  wlU  not.  I  repeat,  will  not. 
bring  significant  income  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Treasury  did  some  book-Jug- 
giing  to  airive  at  their  false  income 
projections  from  withholding.  An 
overestimation  here,  a  miscalculation 
there,  and  bang,  the  American  taxpay- 
er is  sotted  into  withholding.  The 
Anmican  taxpayer  has  been  socked 
enough.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  help- 
ing me  sock  wltholding  out  of  exist- 
ence once  and  for  alL 

I  quote  a  report  from  a  finance  pro- 
fessor ".  .  .  withholding  am  be  re- 
pealed with  no  adverse  impact  on 
Treasury  tax  receipts." 

No  one  likes  tax  cheaters.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  already  have  methods 
to  crackdown  on  tax  cheats.  Again  I 
quote  from  the  report: 

Efficient  matching  of  1040s  with  lOMs. 
and  1099s  with  1040s.  and  follow-up  enforce- 
ment with  taxpayers  who  do  not  f Ue.  or  who 
under-report  interest  and  dividend  income, 
wai  achieve  at  iMst  as  much  in  tax  collec- 
tions  as  10  percent  withholding. 

We  have  thp^pability  to  crackdown 
on  tax  cheats  without  withholding. 
We  also  luiow  withholding  will  not 
provide  the  income  the  Treasury  De- 
partment says  it  will. 

How  then  can  anyone  stand  up  and 
willingly  perpetrate  this  sham  on  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  withholding  is  wrong. 
It  is  wrong  because  some  60  million 
taxpayers  could  be  penalized  by  over- 
withholding.  It  is  wrong  because  it 
would  hamper  economic  recovery.  It  is 
wrong  because  it  would  place  a  paper- 
work millstone  around  the  neclcs  of 
savings  institutions.  It  is  wrong  l>e- 
cause  it  would  rob  taxpayers  of  money 
they  rightfully  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  beginning  a 
Journey  of  economic  recovery.  Every 
sign  points  to  it.  Every  Indicator 
proves  it.  Why  Jeopardize  this  recov- 
ery with  a  dangerous  program  such  as 
withholding?  Why  throw  a  possible 
roadblock  into  the  recovery? 

I  want  to  leave  my  colleagues  with 
Just  one  last  thought,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  all  of  you  have  received  mail  in 
the  same  volume  as  I  have— all  oppos- 
ing withholding.  Let  me  Just  tell  my 
colleagues  one  thing:  the  eyes  of 
America  are  on  us. 

We  are  being  watched  by  Wall 
Street.  By  business.  By  car  manufac- 
turers. They  know  today  with  this 
vote  we  have  the  capability  to  prolong. 


or  to  perhaps  culminate,  our  economic 
recovery.  And  the  eyes  of  American 
taxpayers  are  also  on  us.  They  are 
watching  to  see  what  we  do.  I  intend 
to  make  eastern  Montana  proud  of 
their  Representative.  I  am  going  to 
support  HR.  2973.  I  \u%i  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.* 
*  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  this  body  for  moving 
today  to  repeal  the  10-percent  divi- 
dend and  interest  withholding  provi- 
sions that  were  enacted  last  year  in 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  (TEFRA)  of  1982.  By  repealing 
these  provisions,  we  are  demonstrating 
a  number  of  things. 

First,  our  constitutional  system  of 
government  does  indeed  worlc  Al- 
though much  has  tieen  said  about  the 
real  source  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cards  and  letters  that 
have  inundated  our  offices,  we  have 
now  responded  to  the  overwhelming 
voices  of  our  constituents  with  action. 
Second,  we  have  also  shown  that  a 
majority  in  the  House  can  indeed  work 
its  will.  The  supporters  of  the  repeal 
legislation  and  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion, and  in  particvilar  our  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire,  Ui.  D' Amours, 
are  particularly  to  be  commended  for 
their  diligence  and  determination  in 
seeking  the  repeal  of  this  onerous 
withholding  requirement. 

Third,  we  are  today  correcting  a  pro- 
vision that  was  added  to  TEFRA  in 
the  Senate  under  extremely  unusual 
circumstances.  When  we  have  consid- 
ered similar  proposals  in  the  past, 
they  were  overwhelmingly  rejected  by 
this  House.  Our  action  today  is  merely 
consistent  with  our  past  position  on 
this  controversial  issue. 

Finally,  while  the  loss  of  these  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury  Is  regrettable,  es- 
pecially when  we  face  such  huge  defi- 
cits for  the  next  several  years,  the 
House  today  is  recognizing  that  the 
additional  compliance  that  would  be 
created  by  withholding  would  come  at 
too  great  a  cost  to  our  savings  institu- 
tions and  to  individual  savers.  This 
cost  would  be  both  in  terms  of  a  de- 
crease in  savings  and  investment  and 
in  terms  of  concern  and  confusion  over 
the  effect  of  withholding.  In  spite  of 
our  best  efforts  to  provide  for  and 
inform  affected  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
be  here  to  cast  a  vote  In  person  to 
repeal  the  TEFRA  withholding  re- 
quirement. However,  I  have  been 
paired  to  record  my  support  for  this 
repeal  legislation.  I  hope  that  this 
problem  can  now  be  resolved  once  and 

for  all.*  

*  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Daw  Rostehkowski  and  Bakber  Con- 
able,  chairman  and  ranking  member, 
respectively,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee   for  bringing  this 
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oontrovenial  measure  to  the  Hoiue 
floor  for  conilder>ti<«i. 

It  is  with  distlnet  pleasure  that  I  rise 
in  strooc  sumort  of  this  legislation. 
HJl.  3973.  to  repeal  income  tax  with- 
htddlnc  on  dtridendi  and  interest, 
which  is  similar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  Coogress  whan  the  provi- 
sion was  included  in  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  ReqxMisiMlity  Act 
(TVPRA).  

I  voted  against  enactment  of  TEFRA 
because  under  the  Constitution  all  rev- 
enue measures  are  to  alginate  in  the 
House  of  Reptesentatives.  and  I  also 
opposed  the  provlsi«is  requiring  the 
IRS  to  take  this  action  for  the  f oUow- 
ingreaMiDs: 

Thoe  are  over  60  mUlicm  taxpayers 
who  have  interest  or  dividend  income, 
the  majority  of  which  would  be  over- 
withheld  by  this  procedure; 

I  seriously  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
i»oJeeted  revenue  losses  if  this  repeal. 
HJl.  3973,  is  enacted. 

Premature  withholding  of  savings 
and  dividend  income  will  stifle  cash 
flow,  and  discourage  savings.  Invest- 
ment and  reinvestment; 

Of  our  financial  institutions.  50.000 
will  be  f<»oed  to  spend  $1  billion  to  im- 
plement the  system  and  $1  billion  or 
more  *"""»"r  to  maintain  it; 

The  IRS  has  already  admitted  in  a 
1961  report  that  there  is  a  96.7-percent 
compliance  rate  in  reporting  interest 
and  dividend  income; 

The  mandatory  withholding  require- 
ment will  furtho*  complicate  tax  filing 
procedure. 

It  is  indeed  unfortimate  that  a  dis- 
charge petition,  requiring  318  signa- 
tures had  to  be  filed  in  order  to  bring 
this  measure  before  the  fuU  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  vote.  Especially 
ctmsidaing  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people  on  this 
•  issue,  the  landslide  proportions  of  the 
Senate  vote  to  delay  the  provision,  and 
now  the  discharge  petition  to  f  inaUy 
force  a  vote  in  the  House,  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  repeal  biU  today.* 
•  Mr.  If cORATH.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  suppcnt  of  HJl.  3973.  which 
will  repeal  the  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

This  legislation  has  been  character- 
ised as  many  different  things  by  its 
<H>ponents.  Some  have  called  it  capitu- 
latkm  to  hanking  interests.  Others 
have  said  that  it  represents  giving  in 
to  a  vocal  and  weU-organized  q>ecial 
interest  In  essence,  however,  this  leg- 
islation is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
Bpotme  to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  American  peoirie.  No  one  has 
twisted  the  arms  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  have  voiced  their  objec- 
tions to  the  withholding  provisions. 

There  is  not  iHie  among  us  who  con- 
dmies  tax  cheating,  and  I  realize  that 
the  withholding  provision  was  added 
to  last  year's  tax  bill  because  there 
had  been  underreporting  of  Interest 


and  dividend  income  by  some  taxpay- 
ers. But  my  concern  is  over  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
dtiaens  who  have  savings  accounts 
fully  comply  with  the  law.  Is  it  appro- 
l»1ate  to  impose  new  reporting  and/or 
withholding  requirements  on  all  clti- 
sens  to  enforce  compliance  on  the 
small  percentage  of  savers  who  are  in 
violatkm  of  the  law? 

I  am  one  Member  who  believes  that 
expanded  information  reporting  and 
better  computer  cross-checking  be- 
tween 1099  forms  and  tax  returns  can 
substantially  reduce  tax  cheating 
without  the  extra  cost  and  paperwork 
burdens  the  withholding  law  will  re- 
quire. The  withholding  law  is  a  typical 
bureaucratic  reqxMise  to  a  problem.  It 
is.  in  effect,  overkill.  I  might  suggest 
that  the  IRS  try  other  ways  to  enforce 
compliance.  If  those  efforts  fail,  then 
maybe  we  should  reconsider  the  with- 
holding (H>tlon.  But  not  before  that. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
foster  increased  saving,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  be  Implementing  measures 
which  will  have  a  dampening  effect  on 
saving  activity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HR.  3973.« 


RATmm  oil  WITHHOLDING 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  explain  why  I  find 
that  I  must  vote  against  the  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  outright  repeal  of 
the  provision  in  last  year's  tax  bill 
that  requires  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividend  income.  In  short,  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  outright  repeal 
of  withholding  does  not  address  each 
of  the  three  concerns  which  I  believe 
must  be  addressed  by  any  resolution  of 
this  issue. 

I  ttelieve  that  any  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  legitimate  concerns 
raised  by  the  thousands  of  people  who 
wrote  us  these  past  few  months  must 
address  these  major  concerns.  First,  it 
must  not  create  undue  administrative 
burden  on  individuals  or  financial  in- 
stitutions. Second,  it  should  not  let 
some  people  get  away  without  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  And  third,  we 
must  not  take  any  actions  which  un- 
necessarily increase  the  already  tre- 
mendous Federal  deficit. 

Outright  repeal,  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  addresses  only  the  first  concern. 
It  does  not  deal  responsibly  with  the 
compliance  problem  or  the  effect  on 
the  deficit. 

Coming  from  a  State  that  has  Just 
levied  a  substantial  tax  increase  on  its 
citisens.  I  am  concerned  that  outright 
repeal  will  allow  many  Indivduals  to 
continue  to  ignore  their  taxes  on  their 
interest  and  dividend  income,  thus  in- 
creasing the  already  difficult  burden 
on  honest  citisens. 

Also,  outright  repeal  will  only  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit.  It  is  now  es- 
timated that  repeal  of  withholding 
will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $13.1 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  With  a 


$300  billion  or  n^ore  deficit  projected 
for  next  year  alone.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  not  add  to  this  probl«n  by 
passing  an  outright  repeal  unless 
there  is  no  other  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible alternative. 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  an  al- 
ternative to  consider.  I  believe  that 
the  more  responsible  course  in  this 
matter  would  be  to  postpone  withhold- 
ing in  order  to  see  if  without  withhold- 
ing, further  st^»  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment can  insure  compliance  by 
those  who  today  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  This  would  aUow 
us.  including  those  of  us  who  were  not 
here  last  year  when  this  change  was 
made,  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  most  responsible  final  resolution 
of  this  matter.  However,  without  an 
alternative,  I  believe  that  the  only  re- 
qponsible  vote  for  me  is  in  opposition 
to  the  blll.« 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  HJl. 
3973.  This  bill  repeals  the  10-percent 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  income  which  is  set  to  begin 
on  July  1. 1983. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  repeal  about  the  power  of  a 
single  lobby  to  dominate  the  wiU  of 
Congress. 

The  fact  is.  without  the  support  of 
the  American  people,  the  intense  cam- 
paign for  repeal  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  months  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

The  fact  is,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  constituents  took  the  time  and 
made  the  effort  to  send  cards  and  let- 
ters voicing  their  opposition  to  with- 
holding. 

It  is  the  people  who  are  calling  for 
repeal,  and  it  is  their  plea  which  we 
are  answering. 

Withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  income  is  unecessary  and 
unfair.  A  recent  study  by  the  IRS  con- 
cluded that  97  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
fully  reported  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend earnings  and  paid  their  taxes. 
Withholding  may  be  intended  for  the 
few  who  cheat  on  their  taxes,  but  it 
penalizes  the  many  who  pay  their 
taxes. 

No  one  S3nnpathizes  with  tax  cheat- 
ers. But  there  are  better  ways  of  col- 
lecting taxes.  Ways  which  do  not  pe- 
nalize honest  taxpayers  and  do  not 
discourage  savings  and  investment. 

IRS  admits  that  improved  informa- 
tion reporting  and  computer  cross- 
cheddng  will  uncover  those  who  do 
not  pay  their  taxes.  If  Congress  is  seri- 
ous about  tax  cheaters.  Congress  can 
increase  fimding  for  enforcement  and 
pass  stif f er  penalties  for  nonreporting 
and  require  withholding  on  the  bank 
accounts  of  taxpayers  proven  to  be  de- 
linquent. 

Withholding  will  be  most  burden- 
some on  our  senior  dozens.  They  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  interest  and 


dividend  income  for  the  baata  of  life; 
food,  shelter,  heat,  and  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Fbr  many  elderly  Americans,  it  has 
been  a  very  Itmg  time  siiioe  they  have 
pwtfa^iated  in  the  tazpaving  prooeas. 
Many  are  likely  to  be  cionftMwd  or  In- 
timidated  by  the  complirated  exemp- 
tion prooeas.  And  they  may  fail  to  be 
aware  of  their  rights,  untfl  their  pre- 
cious reaourcea  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Federal  Trearary. 

pinally,  the  administration  dauns 
that  if  withholding  is  repealed,  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  $13.4  bOlkm  to  the 
DJB.  Treasury  by  the  flaeal  year  1984- 

I  find  it  ironic  for  this  administra- 
tion to  talk  about  a  potential  revenue 
loM  of  $13j4  bnilon.  when  its  tax  and 
defense  pregrams  are  producing  defi- 
cits, up  to  $300  bOlion  a  year,  for  the 
foieseeable  future.  Deficits  whk^ 
dwarf  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
talking  abolit  today. 

What  is  deeded  is  not  withholding  of 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividend  incone. 
What  is  needed  is  reform  of  this  ad- 
ministration's tax  policies  to  restore 
our  revenue  base  and  sinead  the  sacri- 
fices more  evoily  througiiout  society.* 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  I 
rise  today  fci  sunyori;  of  HJl.  3973,  leg- 
islation to  repMl  the  withholding  of 
tax  on  interest  and  divldOMls.  Under 
current  statutes,  as  of  July  1.  1983. 
bunira  and  other  financial  institutions 
must  withhold  10  percent  of  interest 
and  dividends.  This  burdaiM»ne  with- 
holding provisions  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  into  effect 

This  withholding  requirement  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  cash  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  ready  access  to  as  well 
as  the  ovMvll  level  of  interest  earned 
frc»n  reinviestment  and  compounding. 
I  think  it  needs  to  be  clarified  here 
that  this  tax  is  already  being  collected 
by  the  Treasury.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  pay  this  tax.  In  addition, 
the  Treasury  has  the  means  to  verify 
compliance  with  this  tax.  Therefore. 
iix.  Speaker,  withholding  is  unneces- 
sary. 

In  additi<m.  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  amount  withheld  wUl  be  cor- 
rect for  the  individual  taxpayer's  tax 
bracket  Although  senior  dtiaens  and 
minors  may  file  for  exanpUons.  this 
provision  Will  create  unnecessary  con- 
fusion for  those  Americans  who  under 
normal  dicumstanoes  would  not  have 
to  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return. 

Mr.  ^>e$ker,  this  bOl  need  not  have 
any  significant  revenue  impact  if  the 
Treasiu7  acts  to  assure  compliance.  I. 
and  the  some  33.000  constituents  I 
have  heard  from  on  this  issue  urge 
iMssage  of  this  bill  to  repeal  this  bur- 
densome tax.« 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Spetikier,  I  rise 

today  in  support  of  pending  legislation 

which  would  repeal  the   10-peroent 

withholding  of  interest  and  dlvid«ids 

provided  for  in  Isst  September's  tax 

law.  I 


This  withholding  is  both  unfair  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  unfair  because  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  basic  inequity 
whldi  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  adminis- 
tration's tax  policy.  It  allows  the  wind- 
fall tax  breaks  to  the  wealthy  to  stand 
and.  instfn^*.  places  the  burden  and 
the  inconvenience  on  the  average 
saver. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
says  that  there  are  aatae  people  earn- 
ing interest  and  dividends  who  do  not 
pay  the  taxes  that  they  owe.  If  so,  this 
is  income  tax  fraud  and  there  are  laws 
on  the  books  to  deal  with  it  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  saver 
should  be  penalized  because  of  the 
fraud  practiced  by  a  few  any  more 
than  I  believe  we  should  do  away  with 
the  food  stamp  program  because  there 
are  fii«ti*r  small  number  who  cheat 
MKJ  defraud  the  Government  in  that 

way. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  need  a  basic  reexamination  of 
our  tax  policy.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  must  raise  additional  revenue, 
decrease  the  defidt  and  restore  a  fis- 
cally sound  base  to  the  Federal 
budget.  But  we  should  not  do  it  and  in 
my  view  we  cannot  do  it  by  placing 
stUl  more  burdens,  more  paperwork, 
more  inconvenience  and  more  confu- 
sion on  the  average  dtizen,  the  aver- 
age taxpayer,  the  average  saver,  who 
has  been  the  backbone  of  this  country 
for  300  years. 

And  so  I  support  repeal  of  the  10- 
pertient  withholding  provision,  Mr. 
E^^eaker,  not  only  because  I  believe  it 
is  unjust  in  itself  and  should  be  re- 
pealed, but  because  I  hope  that  repeal 
wUl  force  us  to  reexamine  our  tax 
policy  generally  and.  in  particular,  this 
administration's  policy  of  the  past  2 
years  which  has  given  unvimrranted 
tax  savings  to  the  few  who  are  afflu- 
ent at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
many  of  us  who  are  not* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  effort  to 
repeal  the  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividends.  Unquestionably,  this  is  the 
issue  Members  of  Congress  are  hear- 
ing the  most  about  these  days.  It  is  an 
issue  that  arises  everywhere— at  town 
meetings,  on  editorial  pages  of  news- 
pBSten,  and  in  the  mail— my  office, 
which  I  understand  is  typical,  received 
over  24.000  pieces  of  mail  on  the  sub- 
ject The  message  is  loud  and  clear- 
while  the  goal  of  catching  cheaters  is 
commendable,  withholding  is  very  un- 
popular. 

We  all  understand  and  appreciate 
that  this  provision  was  adopted  in  an 
effort  to  recover  some  $4  bUlion  lost 
ftnT»"*"y  as  a  result  of  tax  cheaters 
who  fail  to  report  dividend  and  inter- 
est income.  While  the  goal  of  recover- 
ing revenue  legitimately  due  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  is  necessary  and  one 
which  I  applaud— the  question  arises 
as  to  appropriateness  of  the  method. 
Stated  even  more  simply,  is  it  fair  to 


penalize  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
taxpayers  who  honestly  report  inter- 
est and  dividend  Income? 

My  uiswer  to  that  is  "No."  The 
major  purpose  of  withholding  was  to 
catch  those  of  the  taxpayers  who  do 
not  report  their  interest  Conv>llance 
may  be  increased  by  requiring  that 
1099  tax  forms  be  submitted  with  tax 
returns.  In  addition,  increased  revenue 
added  to  the  Treasury  by  the  with- 
l\olding  provision  may  very  well  be 
more  than  o»et  by  the  cost  of  setting 
up  the  moniiOTlng  system.  Withhold- 
ing would  begin  an  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucracy with  more  redtape.  Para- 
mount amongst  the  impacts  is  the  fact 
that  financial  institutions  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  nearly  $1.5  billion  to 
put  new  accounting  systems  into  place 
as  well  as  some  $1.1  billion  annually  to 
administer  the  new  system.  It  will  be 
the  customer,  not  the  institution,  who 
will  pay  these  expenses  through 
higher  loan  rates  or  lower  savings  in- 
terest rates. 

In  essence,  the  honest  taxpayer  and 
saver  will  twice.  First  he  will  lose  some 
degree  of  interest  income  as  a  result  of 
withholding,  and  second,  he  will  pay 
the  cost  of  putting  in  place  the  sjrstem 
necessary  to  process  the  withholding. 

I  believe  there  is  a  better  solution. 
By  amending  the  1099  tax  form  to  in- 
clude previously  exempted  accoimts 
and  increasing  the  monitoring  of  such 
accoimts  by  computer  and  by  investi- 
gating personnel.  IRS  can  achieve  the 
same  effect  as  the  withholding  provi- 
sion without  its  costly  side  effects.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  do  not 
condone  tax  cheaters.  But,  by  over- 
whelming margins  they  want  mf orce- 
ment  rather  than  prior  withholding. 
When  the  people  speak  in  such  large 
niunbers,  we  ought  to  take  notice. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yes. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.   ANDERSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  2973— to 
repeal  income  tax  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

As  you  recall,  in  August  of  last  year 
the  House— over  my  vote  in  opposi- 
tion—passed HJl.  4961,  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  This  omnibus  tax  package, 
which  continues  to  be  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  President,  was  designed 
to  increase  Federal  revenues  by  an  es- 
timated $98.3  billion  over  a  3-year 
period. 

One  of  the  major,  and  most  contro- 
versial, provisions  of  this  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement—with some  exceptions— 
that  banks,  other  financial  institu- 
tions, and  corporations  withhold  for 
taxes  10  percent  of  all  interest  and  div- 
idend payments  to  savers— effective 
July  1. 1983.  1 

The  most  compelling  reason  why  T 
voted  against  H.R.  4961  was  because  of 
this  withholding  provision.  To  me.  it  is 
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a  neanithted  apiwtMch  to  ■olvtnc  the 
prolriem  of  the  inaKive  deficits  fore- 
CMt  for  the  next  few  yean. 

Sinoe  IMl.  OoDgrcH  hat  voted  down 
tax  wlthhokUnc  on  Interest  and  dlvl- 
dendi  seven  times.  I  hope  that  we  take 
the  positive  step  today  and  make  this 
dilit  times.  Because,  after  four  dec- 
ades, the  argument  still  applies  that  it 
would  needBeasly  burden  millions  of 
tazpajrers.  financial  institutions,  and 
American  business. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  only  3 
years  ago  when  the  House  voted  401  to 
4  to  reject  tax  withholding. 

In  September  1992  I  introduced  leg- 
islation. HJi.  7234.  to  immediately 
repeal  the  withholding  of  tax  from  in- 
terest and  dividends.  Unfortunately, 
the  97th  Congress  came  to  a  close 
prior  to  enacting  this  bill. 

In  January  of  this  year.  I  reintro- 
duced this  proposal  (H.R.  458).  The 
UU  that  we  have  before  us  today,  HJl. 
2973.  is  virtually  identical  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  all  for  going  after 
those  who  faU  to  pay  the  taxes  due  on 
their  interest  and  dividend  payments. 
However,  the  administration-backed 
tax  withholdhig  plan  would  penalize 
all  those  savers  or  Investors  who  hon- 
estly pay  their  fair  share  to  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
19«1  Internal  Revenue  Service  (BtS) 
report  showed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  already  report  their  in- 
terest and  dividend  payments  on  their 
tax  return.  This  stwly  showed  that  in 
cases  where  banks  and  other  financial 
insUtutions  have  filed  "1099  forms" 
with  the  IRS  reporting  interest  and 
dividend  payments.  97  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  full  reported  such  earnings 
and  paid  their  taxes.  Instead  of  penal- 
ising this  97  percent,  let  us  go  after 
the  3  percent  who  do  not  report  and 
pay  tax  on  their  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  my 
strong  support  for  HJl.  2973  and  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  to  repeal  the 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends.  I  was  against  this  provision 
when  the  House/Senate  conference 
considered  it  for  inclusion  in  the  tax 
bill  last  summer.  I  was  against  it  when 
it  came  before  the  House— and  I  made 
every  effort  to  force  a  separate  vote  on 
it.  Many  of  us  considered  it  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  tax  biU— and 
still  do.  Because  we  were  not  allowed 
to  vote  on  it  last  year,  we  began  imme- 
diately to  seek  support  for  the  bill 
which— at  long  last— is  before  us 
today.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  agreed  with  us 
and  made  their  views  Imown.  They 
have  written  for  nearly  a  year  and 
have  demanded,  as  they  should,  that 
we  vote  openly  and  separately  on  this 
issue. 


As  I  east  my  vote  to  repeal  this  with- 
holding provision  I  do  so  because  I 
know  this  requirement  would  have 
been  cumbersome,  ineffective,  and 
oostly^to  both  consumers— savers  and 
Investors— and  financial  institutions.  I 
do  so  because  I  know  that  we  can  force 
compliance  by  using  the  1099  forms— 
which  are  already  fUed  with  the  IRS- 
as  they  were  intended  to  be  used— as  a 
cross-check  with  taxpayer  filings.  I  do 
so  because  the  Congress  must  not  ca- 
prlciou^  burden  the  vast  majority  of 
honest  dtisens  in  the  hope  of  trapping 
those  who  seek  to  avoid  paying  their 
true  tax.  And  finally,  I  do  so  because 
we  have  no  right  to  allow  laws  which 
merely  collect  money  faster— provid- 
ing an  interest-free  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment—at  the  people's  expense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
repealing  the  withholding  of  taxes  on 
interest  and  dividends  and  in  actively 
seeking  taxpayer  compliance  through 
the  mechanisms  we  already  have.* 
•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  supports 
repeal  of  the  withholding  of  taxes  on 
interest  and  dividend  earnings.  In  ad- 
dition, we  encourage  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  direct  its  full  energies 
toward  collecting  those  taxes  from 
those  who  currently  are  avoiding  their 
obligations.  The  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  should  be  aimed 
at  those  avoiding  the  tax.  not  at  the 
honest  taxpaying  American  citizens 
who  already  are  doing  their  share 
toward  financing  the  Oovemment. 

It  is  all  American  citizens  who  are 
cheated,  whose  taxes  are  raised,  by 
those  few  who  currently  are  not  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  meeting  their 
obligations. 

In  the  interests  of  insuring  that  all 
Americans  are  treated  fairly  under  our 
tax  laws,  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  supports  repeal  of  the 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  earnings.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
full  text  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  statement  follows: 

Statsmknt  op  Housk  Rkpubucam  Poucy 

COMMITm 

The  Houae  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  repeal  of  that  section  of  TEFRA 
1M3  which  requires  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  withhold  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  payments.  Scheduled  to  take  effect 
on  July  1.  1983,  this  provision  would  dis- 
courase  savinss  and  investment  at  a  time 
when  they  are  urgently  needed  to  restore 
the  vitality  of  our  economy. 

We  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
shoidd  make  every  effort  to  collect  taxes 
owed  on  dividends  and  interest  from  those 
currently  avoiding  those  obligations.  But 
the  IRS  should  use  methods  focused  on 
those  avoiding  the  tax.  not  methods  such  as 
withholding  which  penalize  the  honest,  tax- 
paying  citizen.  ^ 

The  House  Republican  ToUcy  Committee 
urges  the  Democratic  leadership  to  allow 
House  members  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  vital  issue  as  soon  as  possible.  Because 
of  the  July  1  deadline  it  is  essential  that 


this  l«ue  be  considered  promptly  in  order  to 
avoid  unneocHsry  paperwork  and  admln- 
stratlve  burdens.* 

•  Mr.  LOEFPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  stnHig  support  for 
H.R.  2973  and  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  dedication  and  dili- 
gence in  bringing  the  automatic  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends  issue 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  with- 
holding taxes  and  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  C<mgress.  opposed  both  the 
specific  provision  on  automatic  with- 
hol<Ung  of  interest  and  dividends  and 
the  tax  bill  to  which  it  was  attached. 
While  Members  of  the  House  were  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  the  withholding  provision 
during  consideration  of  the  tax  bill 
last  year,  we  now  have  before  us  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  the  auto- 
matic withholding  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend issue  and  the  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

Automatic  withholding  is  an  affront 
to  honest  taxpayers  and  its  conse- 
quences—both in  the  short  and  long 
term— are  costly  and  severe.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  own  figures 
show  a  97.6-percent  compliance  rate  in 
voluntary  reporting  of  interest  and 
dividend  income.  What  automatic 
withholding  of  interest  and  dividend 
income  really  amounts  to  is  not  so 
much  "improved  taxpayer  compli- 
ance," but  honest  American  taxpayers 
floating  the  Federal  Oovemment  an 
interest-free  loan.  Americans  should 
pay  the  taxes  they  owe— but  not 
before  they  are  rightfully  due. 

In  my  mind,  this  automatic  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividend 
Income  goes  against  the  very  princi- 
ples of  the  free-maiket  economy  we 
liave  worked  so  hard  to  build.  Auto- 
matic withholding  will  prematurely 
take  some  $4.3  billion  out  of  the  pri- 
vate capital  market  and  the  economy 
as  a  whole  in  fiscal  year  1983  alone. 
Stimulation  of  saving  and  investment 
in  the  private  sector  is  a  cornerstone 
of  our  economic  policy  and  the  key  to 
full  economic  recovery— America 
cannot  afford  such  a  costly  automatic 
withholding  procedure  at  this  critical 
time  in  her  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty today  to  repeal  automatic  withhold- 
ing of  interest  and  dividend  income 
before  it  ever  takes  effect.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  H.R. 
2973.* 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Kfr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  the  opportunity  to 
repeal  the  ill-conceived  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  tax.  Over  the 
course  of  the  last  several  months,  this 
body  has  heard  all  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  withholding.  While  all 
evidence  highlighted  the  unfairness  of 
withholding  and  suggested  its  repeal, 
the    Ways    and    Means    Committee 


denied  us  Che  oM>ortunity  to 
the  ivue.  Ftortunat^.  the  ov«rwhdm- 
ing  suppOTt  for  repnl  prevailed  with 
CongieMmgn    D'Axotoas'    suooeMful 
discharge  petiti<m. 

The  urgency  of  today's  vote  cannot 
be  overstated.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
July  1.  implementation  date.  With 
such  a  tlmdtable.  any  further  delays  In 
repealing  withholding  will  penalte  fi- 
nancial ingtitutlons.  many  of  which 
have  already  begun  mettsry  conver- 
sl<ms,  and  further  oonfuae  Amerlran 
taxpayers.  A  vote  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  will  permit  us  to  quickly  act 
in  the  interests  of  small  Mvera  and  ex- 
pedite, rather  than  curtail,  our  eco- 
nomic recotery.* 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  add  my  support  fw  the  bill  to 
r^ieal  tho  requironent  that  banks, 
savings  and  loans,  and  credit  unions 
withhold  10  percent  of  the  interest 
and  dividends  earned  by  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  that  this  vote  today  is  testi- 
mony to  the  resptmslvaaess  of  the 
Congress  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  While  some  see  the  Congress 
as  the  victim  of  a  massive  lobbying 
.f^npaign  of  the  big  banks  on  this 
issue,  there  has  be«i  very  deep  public 
objection  to  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividend  income  ever  sinoe  1977. 
Withholding  failed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  3  years  ago  when  It  was 
proposed  by  the  Carter  administration 
without  the  participation  of  the  bank- 
ing lobby.  During  this  period,  day-to- 
day constituent  mall  and  the  personal 
reactions  of  individuals  attending  my 
"town  meetings"  was  Just  as  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  withholding  as 
in  these  pgst  few  months. 

If  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  this  law 
would  be  unfair,  confusing,  and  cosUy. 
My  constituents  expressed  anger  over 
the  unfair*"*  that  they  would  forgo 
income  otiherwise  earned  on  interest 
withheld  from  their  accounts.  They 
expressed  confusi<m  at  this  restriction 
on  their  sbility  to  save  and  invest  at  a 
time  whett  we  need  to  encourage  sav- 
ings and  Investment  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  fund  the  economic  expansion 
necessary  for  recovery. 

In  addiUori,  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  extra  cost  of  administering  and 
keeping  track  of  the  many  exemptions 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  had  to  be 
added  to  this  kind  of  measure  would 
have  been  substantlaL 

Repeal  of  this  law  should  not  be  ta- 
terpreted  as  a  signal  that  the  Congress 
is  not  committed  to  the  collection  of 
every  tax  dollar  which  is  due.  We 
should  fully  support  efforts  to  give  the 
IRS  the  means  to  enforce  the  law 
through  Improved  reporting  require- 
ments. Through  cross-che(±ing  of  1099 
forms  with  individual  returns,  tax 
avoidance  on  interest  and  dividends 
should  be  able  to  be  virtually  eliminat- 
ed withoat  incurring  the  recordkeep- 


ing costs  associated  with  the  exemp- 
tions involved  in  this  program. 

The  enactment  and.  now.  repeal  of 
this  proposal  should  be  a  lesson  that 
we  should  be  vary  wary  of  legislative 
packages  from  any  administration.  We 
should  remember  that  the  Congress 
first  passed  the  provision  for  with- 
holding on  interest  as  part  of  a  pack- 
age of  tax  increases  fostered  by  the 
present  administration  in  req)onse  to 
the  deficit  created  by  the  administra- 
tion's previous  tax  reduction  "pack- 
age." 

The  fault.  I  am  afraid.  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  Its  responsibility  to  exerdse 
indq>endent  Judgment  from  the  start 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  I  hope 
the  traditional  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  serve  as  a  "check  and  bal- 
ance" to  the  administration  is  now 
reappearing. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  done  the  American  people  a  great 
service  in  admitting  a  past  mistake.  I 
hope  we  can  pass  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  to  sent  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  his  veto 
would  be  futile.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
HJl.  2973,  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  10-percent  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest  from  savings  ac- 
counts. The  American  people  have 
demonstrated  over  the  past  few 
m(mths  that  they  strongly  support 
repeal,  snd  it  is  now  time  to  set  on 
their  will. 

The  withholding  tax  is  unfair  to  con- 
sumers and  small  savers.  The  banking 
industry  will  also  be  hard  hit.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  new  law.  if 
not  stopped  today,  may  cost  banks  be- 
tween $1.5  and  $2.9  billion  to  obey. 
This  loss  of  interest  income  and  ad- 
ministrative morass  is  being  imposed 
on  us  in  order  to  enforce  a  tax  which 
already  has  a  97-percent  compliance 
rate. 

We  have  all  heard  argimients  in 
favor  of  withholding  which  claims 
that  the  Government  may  receive  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  revenue. 
This  claim  is  widely  and  rightly  di& 
puted.  Administrative  complications 
will  no  doubt  reduce  the  advantage  to 
the  IRS.  Perh^M  we  should  think 
more  of  our  elderly  people,  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  will  lose  com- 
pounded interest  earnings.  They  need 
this  income,  however  small,  to  make 
ends  meet.  This  margin  can  make  the 
difference  between  our  seniors  eating 
rice  and  beans  or  rice  and  beef. 

Underlying  all  of  the  argtmients 
against  withholding  and  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  us,  is  the  fact  that  the 
withholding  tax  is  removing  our  incen- 
tive to  save.  Industrial  and  economic 
power  is  based  on  the  continued  sav- 
ings and  investment  of  capitaL  The 
concept  of  tax  relief  on  savings,  a 
strong  inducement,  is  tteing  compro- 


mised again.  The  inconvenience  fend 
loss  of  savings  the  withholding  tax  will 
inflict  will  strip  our  desire  to  put  funds 
away  for  the  future. 

The  American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly diqDlayed  their  opposition 
to  withholding.  They  are  confused  by 
the  new  rules,  fear  they  will  be  denied 
additional  income,  snd  deeply  resent 
havii^  to  pay  the  price  for  the  IRS' 
inability  to  insure  compliance  with  its 
own  rules.  Our  banks,  concerned  with 
the  high  cost  of  implementing  this 
new  law.  also  feel  that  the  burden  of 
tax  collection,  an  administrative  night- 
mare, is  wrongly  being  shifted  to 
them. 

More  than  250  of  us  have  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  which  would  repeal  with- 
holding. Let  us  continue  our  efforts  to 
stop  this  tax.  The  voice  of  America 
has  been  loud  and  clear.  We  must 
show  that  we  have  heard  the  calL* 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  ih  support  of  H.R.  2973,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  10-percent  withholding  re- 
quirement on  interest  from  dividends 
and  savings. 

f^w  issues  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress have  generated  as  much  public 
concern  and  outrage  as  has  this  law 
which  was  included  in  the  1982  tax 
bill. 

The  public  outcry  is  understandable. 
At  a  time  when  it  is  in  our  best  inter- 
est to  encourage  savings.  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  works  to  discour- 
age savings.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  cut  back  on  the  excesses  of 
government,  a  law  was  passed  which 
adds  a  tremendous  paperwork  burden 
to  both  businesses  and  individuals. 
And  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  just  getting  by.  Congress 
passed  a  law  that  will  take  from  their 
savings. 

Yes.  it  is  true  this  is  not  a  new  tax. 
It  is  true  that  older  Americans  and 
those  with  low  incomes  can  request  an 
exemption.  But  Is  it  realistic  to  think 
that  these  groups  would  not  be  unnec- 
essarily hurt  by  this  change?  To  get  an 
exemption  from  withholding  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  consumers 
have  to  ask  for  and  then  file  a  long 
complex  form.  What  if  consumers  do 
not  know  they  are  exempt?  What  if 
they  do  not  get  the  forms  or  simply 
cannot  fill  them  out  properly?  These 
are  the  realities  of  implementing  this 
law— and  for  what  gain? 

I  strongly  agree  that  people  should 
be  paying  the  taxes  they  owe  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are.  This  majority 
should  not  be  penalized  and  burdened 
in  an  effort  to  reach  those  few  who 
are  bresking  the  law. 

The  American  people  have  clearly 
spoken  out  against  the  10-percent 
withholding  law.  Almost  20,000  of  my 
own  constituents  have  contacted  me 
by  mail  and  phone  to  register  their 
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protest  and  demand  that  the  law  be 
chtacedL 

In  dotng  10.  «e  are  demonstratinc 
that  our  tyitefn  of  government  works. 
A  law  was  paaed:  eltlaens  opposed  the 
new  law;  they  voiced  their  overwhelm- 
\D9  obJectloDS,  and  today,  we.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  that  their  concerns 
matter  and  their  voices  have  been 
heard. 

As  a  eoqxMisor  of  the  original  repeal 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  the  over- 
whetealng  sentiment  of  the  American 
peovde  is  now  being  addressed.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  we.  In  the  House, 
have  refused  to  go  only  part  way.  We 
are  not  Just  deferring  the  law.  as  was 
recommended  by  the  Senate,  but 
votfang  on  a  total  repeaL  Supporters  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today  are 
sajring  "yes"  to  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people  and  repealing  this 
unfair  law  once  and  for  alL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  their  constituoits  and 
vote  in  suppml  of  H H.  2973  to  repeal 
the  10-peroent  withholding  on  interest 
from  dividends  and  savings.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
and.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bm.  HJl.  2973  to  r^eal 
the  10-percent  income  tax  withholding 
<»  dividends  and  interest. 

The  wlU  of  the  people  is  clear  on 
this  question  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
outpouring  of  mail  we  have  all  re- 
ceived demanding  repeal.  In  fact,  ac- 
conttng  to  the  Congressional  Quarter- 
ly, this  issue  has  Inspired  the  largest 
maU-in  campaign  in  congressional  his- 
tory. 

As  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  must  certainly  seek  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  As  re- 
monsible  legislators,  it  is  also  incxun- 
bent  uptm  us  to  enact  sound  legisla- 
tion. We  are  in  a  very  fortunate  posi- 
ti<m  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  repeal  legislation,  "SLR. 
2973.  eminently  meets  both  require- 
ments. The  10-pereent  withholding 
provision  should  never  have  been  en- 
acted in  the  first  place. 

While  the  intent  of  the  withholding 
provision  is  imderstandable  because 
we  are  all  very  ctHwemed  about  the 
sise  of  the  budget  deficit,  the  long- 
term  interests  of  our  country  are  not 
served  by  this  method  of  gaining  new 
revenues. 

During  the  debate  on  this  issue,  it 
has  been  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  amount  of  new  revenues  this 
measure  will  produce  is  not  that  great 
and  it  can  be  obtained  through  other 
reporting  sources.  Certainly  no  one 
supports  an  abuse  of  the  tax  laws.  Ev- 
erycme  should  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

But  as  the  law  now  stands,  along 
with  this  added  revenue  from  the 
withholding  provision,  there  will  also 


be  increased  Federal  paperwork  when 
we  should  be  decreasing  it  It  also  wiU 
create  higher  consumer  costs  as  sav- 
ings and  investment  institutions  pass 
along  their  administrative  costs;  disin- 
centives for  further  savings  and  invest- 
ments when  we  need  more  to  keep  our 
economic  recovery  going;  and  added 
hardships  on  many  of  our  Nation's 
senior  dtlaens  who  depend  upon  this 
additi<Hial  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  does  have 
serious  economic  problems  made  more 
difficult  by  large  Federal  deficits.  As 
one  who  has  constantly  fought  for  a 
responsible  fiscal  policy.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  problems  caused  by  ex- 
cessive Government  spending  and 
large  deficits. 

However,  in  trying  to  reduce  those 
deficits,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  Just  going  for  short-term  advan- 
tages and  ignoring  the  full  costs.  In 
the  case  of  the  withholding  provisions, 
the  costs  are  too  high.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
HJl.  2973  to  repeal  the  10-percent 
withholding  tax  provision  from  the 
tax  law.  Both  the  people  and  sound 
Government  policy  call  for  it.9 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
President,  but  I  liked  his  analogy  yes- 
terday when  he  said  that  deficits  could 
"squeese  up  interest  rates  like  tooth- 
paste through  the  tube"  and  endanger 
whatever  recovery  has  started.  He  is 
right. 

But  today  the  House  will  pass  a  bill 
repealtaig  a  method  to  collect  an  exist- 
ing tax  more  effectively— and  in  doing 
so.  we  will  increase  the  red  ink  hemor- 
rhage by  $13.4  billion  over  the  next  5. 
fiscal  years. 

Tcnnorrow.  the  House  will  vote  on 
increadng  the  Federal  deficit  to 
nearly  $1.4  trillion.  I  wonder  how 
many  who  are  voting  today  to  give  up 
the  collection  of  taxes  owed— and  thus 
voting  to  increase  the  deficits— will  to- 
morrow vote  against  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
against  deficit  spending? 

Withholding  is  not  a  new  tax.  It  is 
not  an  increase  in  tax.  It  is  simply  the 
more  efficient  collection  of  a  portion 
of  taxes  due  on  interest  and  dividends. 
Withholding  has  woriced  for  nearly  40 
years  on  wages:  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  it  should  not  have  woiited  on 
interest  and  dividend  income  profits. 

I  say  this  all  in  sadness,  because  by 
repealing  the  withholding  provision, 
we  wiU  subject  everyone  to  either 
higher  interest  rates,  or  more  infla- 
tion, or  new  taxes,  or  reductions  in  im- 
portant programs— and  maybe  all  of 
the  above. 

I  am  also  saddened  by  how  this  issue 
was  lobbied.  I  am  a  former  banker  and 
I  stiU  follow  banking  issues  closely.  I 
do  believe  that  about  a  third  of  the 
mail  which  has  been  sent  to  my  office 
was  sent  because  my  former  colleagues 
failed  to  inform  their  customers  of  the 


many  exemptions  in  the  law.  I  think 
that  a  lot  of  bankers  owe  a  lot  of 
senior  dtlaens.  poor  people,  and  smaU 
savers  30  cents  back  for  causing  them 
to  mail  letters  to  their  Congrenmen 
needlessly.  I  would  further  say  that 
once  the  regulations  were  clarified  to 
allow  year-end  withholding,  that  prob- 
ably 00  percent  of  the  maU  which  was 
sent  in.  was  sent  in  because  the  bank- 
ers did  not  explain  that  exemption. 

I  would  hope  that  bankers  are  com- 
pljring  with  the  truth-in-lendlng  laws 
better  than  they  are  complying  with 
the  concept  of  "truth-in-lobby- 
ing."* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2973.  which 
would  repeal  the  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest. 

It  is  clear  from  the  millions  of  let- 
ters and  postcards  received  by  this 
Congress  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
favor  repeal  of  this  law.  Withholding 
interest  from  the  millions  of  elderly 
and  retired  people  is  a  bad  idea,  a  bad 
law,  and  I  agree  with  my  constituents 
that  it  should  be  repealed. 

But,  Bfr.  Speaker,  apart  from  the 
emotional  aspects  of  this  issue,  I  ^ant 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  9^use 
some  of  the  practical  reasons  why  the 
withholding  law  should  be  repealed. 

First  of  all.  a  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  would  be  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  Nation's  elderly, 
many  of  whom  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  income  from  interest  and  dividends 
to  supplement  their  retirement 
income.  Procedures  to  exempt  elderly 
and  low-income  savers  are  tedious  and 
complicated  enough  to  often  cause 
these  people  to  pay  more  taxes  than 
they  should.  Many  elderly  persons,  in 
particular,  would  be  unaware  of  how 
to  obtidn  the  exemption  fofpis;  others 
would  be  too  ill  to  make  the  necessary 
trips. 

Second,  for  smaller  financial  institu- 
tions, including  our  Nation's  20,000 
credit  unions,  representing  nearly  50 
million  customers,  withholding  is  a  po- 
tential administrative  nightmare. 

Withholding  on  tax-exempt  bond 
coupons  and  similar  securities,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  to  be  handled  by 
tellers,  who  would  need  to  manually 
prepare  forms  and  periodically  send 
them  in  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Credit  unions  do  not  have  the  time 
or  the  money,  in  many  cases,  to 
handle  this  task.  Many  credit  unions 
would  literally  have  to  close  their 
doors.  Although  they  could  receive  a 
30-day  grace  period,  the  interest  accu- 
mulated during  that  time  would  in 
many  cases  barely  pay  the  poastage 
needed  to  send  in  the  information, 
thus,  leaving  much  of  the  extra  per- 
sonnel costs  uncompensated. 

A  better  approach  would  be  a 
beefed-up  effort  to  enforce  compli- 
ance, which  under  current  law  would 
reap    the    Government    roughly    the 
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same  amount  of  revenue  as  the  with- 
holding law  would.  In  the  prooeM,  the 
estimated  M  perooit  of  us  who  do 
comply  with  the  law  and  report 
income  frtgn  dividends  and  interests 
would  not  be  unfairly  pwialJind. 

The  IRS  T»«»"*iiy  over  withholds  on 
70  percent  bf  the  wage  (rtatcmenta  cur- 
rmtly  suboiitted  by  Amrrlcan  taxpay- 
eiB.  This  excess  amount  oOUected  is 
more  than  enough  to  eover  taxes  due 
from  othw  sources  of  Ineoine.  indud- 
ing  revenue  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

I  certainly  want  to  insure  that  all  of 
us  pay  the  full  amount  of  tax  we  owe. 
However,  liie  tax  laws  should  oof  oroe 
compliance  without  imposing  an 
unfair  burden  on  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  is  loud  and 
the  facts  ate  dear  Withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  is  unduly  burdoi- 
some  and  ItnpractlcaL 

The  American  people  deserve  and 
expect  no  less  than  the  ccnnplete 
repeal  and  total  rejectlim  of  a  law  that 
should  never  have  appeared  on  the 
books.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 

HJl.  2973.«  

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  I^yeak- 
er,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shahwom)  to 
dose  debate. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

By  now  I  suppose  this  debate  has 
become  the  biggest  antkdimax  of  the 
year.  The  outcome  is  preordained.  I 
think  if  we  listen  doeely.  we  can  hear 
the  office  co^uters  in  our  colleagues' 
offices  already  turning  out  the  letters 
that  talk  about  how  they  are  voting 
for  repeal  of  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividdids.  I  am  sure  there  is  going 
to  be  a  stampede  up  to  the  television 
galleries  Just  after  the  vote  so  every- 
one can  take  credit  for  that. 

This  is  not  the  day  of  Judgment, 
however.  The  day  of  Judgment  comes 
on  the  day  we  have  to  wrangle  with 
the  question  of  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  taxes  later  in  the  year.  It 
comes  next  year  when  we  face  a  $200 
billion  deficit  again.  It  could  come  in  a 
year  or  two  when  interest  rates  jpo 
back  through  the  roof.  And  then 
pe<H7le  are  going  to  be  asking.  "How 
did  this  hwpen?  How  did  it  happen 
that  we  have  these  big  budget  def  idts? 
How  did  It  happen  that  we  have  to 
take  back  the  tax  cuts  of  working 
American  people?  How  did  it  h^pen 
that  we  have  such  an  unfair  tax 
system?" 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentletnan  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hap- 
pened beoause  we  gave  in  to  a  power- 
ful special  interest  group.  It  hiuDpened 
because  we  were  not  thinking  about 
equity  in  our  tax  system.  It  tuwpened 
because  we  were  not  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  defidts  when  we  had 
a  chance  to  do  something  about  them. 


That  is  what  we  face  today. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  BCr.  I^>eaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  40  years  we 
have  had  withholding  on  wages  in  this 
country.  If  you  are  a  minimum  wage 
earner,  you  have  withholding.  Yet  we 
are  saying  to  some  people,  "you  don't 
have  to  be  subject  to  the  same  with- 
holding provision." 

I  Just  have  this  fear  and  I  have  the 
same  coocems  that  many  other  Mem- 
ben  have  about  the  lobbying  efforts 
that  are  going  on.  I  think  they  have 
distorted  the  issue.  My  bigger  fear  is 
what  this  says  about  our  ability  to 
make  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States  fair.  If  we  are  going  to  treat 
people  who  have  earned  income  and 
people  who  have  unearned  income  dif- 
ferently, then  I  think  the  net  result  of 
this  Is  going  to  be  a  greater  tax  burden 
<m  those  in  the  middle  income  ranges, 
a  greater  tax  burden  on  the  average 
taxpayer  who  pays  his  taxes  honestly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
look  back  on  this  day  and  regret  what 
we  have  done  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  hope  we  wiU  come  out  of 
this  with  a  new  resolve  to  resist  these 
special  interests. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  SHAmfOH),  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RosTENKOWsKi)  that  the  House 
suq;>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
HJl.  2973. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that,  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  dause  5  of 
rule  I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEBO>ORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  two  requests 
for  consideration  of  joint  resolutions 
to  be  called  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Leland).  The  Chair  will 
postpone  the  votes  on  susi>ensions 
until  after  the  consideration  of  these 
Joint  resolutions. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV  DAY 

Mr.  LELAND.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C^ivll  Service  be 
discharged  for  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  51)  designating  May  21,  1983,  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Day,"  and  ask  for 


its   immediate   consideration   in   the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

BaikTt  Jem  Rksoldtiok  51 

Whereu  Andrei  Sakharov  has  earned  the 
admirmtion  and  gratitude  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  his  tireless  and  courageous 
efforts  to  secure  basic  human  freedoms  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
those  rights  and  freedoms  proclaimed  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
signed  at  Helsinki,  August  1, 1975;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prise  for  Peace  for  "his 
love  of  truth  and  strong  belief  in  the  invio- 
lability of  himian  beings  .  .  .  tUs  courageous 
defense  of  the  human  spirit .  .  ."  and  a  life 
that  has  made  him  "the  conscience  of  man- 
kind"; and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov.  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  his  tireless  work  for  world  peace 
and  human  rights,  lias  t>een  illegally  con- 
fined by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  remote  city 
of  Ootky,  where,  on  May  21.  1983.  he  will 
spend  his  sixty-second  birthday  in  almost 
total  isolation:  and 

Whereas  even  under  conditions  of  isola- 
tion and  tuuvssment  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Andrei  Saldiarov  tias  continued  to  speak 
with  eloquence  and  great  moral  force  for 
the  causes  of  human  rights  and  world  peace, 
for  amnesty  for  all  prisoners  of  conscience, 
and  for  full  compliance  by  all  signatory 
states  with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

RatAved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemlOed.  That  May  21,  1983. 
is  designated  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day"  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  ttiat  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sbc.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  call  upon  all 
nations  of  the  world  to  designate  May  21, 
1983.  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov  Day" 
within  their  respective  nations. 

Sbc.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  urge  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  permit  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  freely  to  choose 
their  place  of  residence. 

Sbc.  4.  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  direct  the 
American  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the  General  As- 
sembly calling  upon  that  body  to  designate 
May  21,  1983,  as  "Intenuitional  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day",  to  be  observed  by  the  United 
Nations  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  Is 

recognized  for  1  hoiu*. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  reeolution  we  are 
...p^iffLiiitm  does  a  great  deal  more.  In 
my  oiiinion.  tban  honor  an  Indtvkiual 
of  ezoeptiooal  courage  and  moral 
strength.  This  reeolutioo  commemo- 
rating hla  lingular  devotion  to  human 
rights  and  freedons  through  the  des- 
ignatfcm  of  May  21.  his  SSd  birthday. 
National  Sakharov  Day.  is  but  one  In  a 
loiw  line  of  efforts  to  honw  Andrei 
Sakharor.  Two  of  those  honors  come 
immediately  to  mind:  the  Nobel  Priie 
for  Peace,  awarded  in  1975  to  the  con- 
sdenee  of  mankind  and  the  decision 
\Kf  the  Soviet  Qovemment  in  IMO  to 
place  him  In  de^  exile.  I  consider  that 
decision  to  be  a  singular  testimony  to 
the  strength  of  his  message  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  light  which  he  has 
brou^t  to  the  wlldemess  of  human 
fieedom  that  Is  the  Soviet  Unkm.  The 
whole  world  knows  Andrei  Sakharov. 
and  loves  him.  as  if  he  were  a  kinsman. 
And  because,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he 
has  made  himself  a  kinsman  in  free- 
dom to  all  of  mankind,  he  has  been 
isolated. 

He  is  cut  off  from  his  famUy  and 
friends,  from  inteUectual  and  personal 
omtact  with  his  sdentlHc  colleagues. 
His  health  has  been  adversely  affect- 
ed. He  Is  paying  a  price  meet  of  us 
would  consider  Intolerable.  It  is  the 
price  of  freedom  of  spirit.  It  is  the 
price  of  moral  courage  and  human  dig- 
nity in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  as  well.  Andrei 
Sakharov  is  an  ezceptimial  figure.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  sought  to  tar- 
nish the  brflUanoe  of  his  partlotism.  so 
as  to  compel  his  countrymoi  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  clear  and  courageous 
voice.  But  there  is  no  greater  Soviet 
patriot,  it  seems  to  me  than  Andrei 
Sakharov.  This  is  the  same  Andrei 
Sakharov  whose  brilliance  as  a  physi- 
cist led  his  country  into  the  thermonu- 
clear age.  But  that  same  Russian 
spirit,  which  is  certainly  fired  by  love 
of  country,  ctanpelled  him  to  speak 
out  agatast  the  deprivations  and  hu- 
miliations of  Soviet  political  light.  He 
has  also  led  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  those  who  have  been  able  to 
hear  his  voice  and  read  his  words,  into 
a  new  age  of  hope  for  human  rights. 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  not  prevailed  in 
his  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  system,  but  he  will  never  falL 
Everywhere  in  the  world  where  free- 
dom is  known  and  prized,  or  where  it 
is  dreamed  of.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  a 
beacon  whose  light  will  never  be  al- 
lowed to  so  much  as  flicker. 

This  resolution  is  our  message  to 
him  and  the  world  in  whose  light  the 
hope  of  freedom  flourishes.  It  is  our 
testimony  to  the  burden  he  has  laid  on 
our  hearts  with  his  courage  and  sacri- 
fice. We  are  not  asked  to  pay  such  a 
high  price  for  our  commitment  to 
human  dignity.  This  resolution  is  also 
our  message  to  the  world  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  his  measure  of  decency  and 
ctvHisation  for  the  world:  Every  man 


free  In  his  mind  and  body  and  spirit 
from  the  tyrannies  of  men. 

When  we  honor  Andrei  Sakharov. 
we  honor  the  cherished  dream  for 
which  he  lives,  and  continues  to  labor 
in  peril. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlonan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  onJtfAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Lslaiid) 
for  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
at  this  time,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  KntP  and  Mr.  Solabz  for 
introducing  House  Joint  Resolution 
178. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  178,  proclaim- 
ing "National  Sakharov  Day."  May  21. 
1983  marks  the  «2d  birthday  of  one  of 
society's  greatest  contributors.  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  so 
honor  Andrei  Sakharov  with  a  procla- 
mation of  "National  Sakharov  Day." 
House  Joint  Resolution  178  indicates 
the  bipartisan  concern  that  we  all 
share  regarding  Dr.  Sakharov's  inter- 
nal exile  in  Oorky. 

Andrei  Sakharov.  a  brilliant  physi- 
cist and  humanitarian,  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  oppressed  group  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  regularly  call  on  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  the  United  Nations  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  As  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  Nobel  Peace  Priae.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov. even  in  exile,  embodies  the 
high  ideals  of  man's  commitment  to 
human  rights,  to  human  decency,  and 
the  freedom  of  man's  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incomprehensible 
for  the  people  of  our  Nation,  for 
whom  freedom  of  thought  and  deed 
mean  so  much,  that  one  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's stature  is  in  such  enforced  iso- 
lation. House  Joint  Resolution  178, 
which  heightens  public  awareness  of 
Dr.  Sakharov's  plight,  is  deserving  of 
our  wholehearted  support. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51.  designating  May  21  as  "Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day."  An  identical  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  178)  was  introduced  by 
Representatives  Kntr  and  Solasz  on 
March  3  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Foreii^  Affairs.  The  fact  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  179  has 
already  232  cosponsors  demonstrates 
the  strong  sentiment  of  this  House  for 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  21. 
"National  Sakharov  Day." 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  sometimes  have 
doubts  whether  htmian  rights  resolu- 
tions such  as  this  have  the  conse- 
quences we  want  them  to  have.  How- 
ever, I  am  supportive  of  its  passage 
here  today.  Andrei  Sakharov  exem- 
plif  ys  the  plight  of  the  creative  prof  es- 


slooial  scientist  and  responsible  citisen 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  The  facts 
of  his  tragic  situation  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  are  well  known.  In  1968.  he 
lost  his  security  clearance  after  the 
publication  in  the  West  of  his  essay 
dealing  with  the  convergence  of  the 
capitalist  and  Socialist  systems.  Fol- 
lowing the  signature  of  the  Final  Act 
of  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  he  actively  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  Helsinki  monitors  to 
observe  compliance  with  that  historic 
agreement,  particularly  its  human 
rights  provisons.  However,  he  was 
barred  from  accepting  the  1975  Nobel 
Peace  Priae  from  the  Oovemment  of 
Norway.  Finally,  he  was  exiled  to 
Oorky,  250  miles  from  Moscow,  by 
Soviet  authorities  who  have  continued 
to  try  to  stop  his  activities  as  his  coun- 
try's major  human  rights  advocate.  In 
recent  days,  the  Soviet  Union  hinted 
that  Dr.  Sakharov  would  be  granted 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  accept  a  teaching  position  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Then  only  last 
week,  the  Soviet  authorities  an- 
nounced through  their  mouthpiece 
Tass  that  Dr.  Sakharov  would  be 
barred  from  going  abroad  because  he 
possessed  state  secrets.  Thus,  the 
nightmare  for  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his 
wife  continues.  This  extraordinary  and 
courageous  man  deserves  our  full 
moral  support.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  convey  that  to  him  and  no 
more  fitting  tigaaX  to  send  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  than  our  adoption 
here  today  of  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51.  a  biU  designating  May  21.  1983.  as 
"NaUonal  Sakharov  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andrei  Sakharov. 
through  his  actions  and  dedication, 
has  come  to  symbolise  man's  basic 
commitment  to  human  rights  and 
freedom. 

Dr.  Sakharov  is  an  internationally 
luiown  physicist  who  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  his  noble 
and  selfless  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  human  rights.  As  a 
result  of  his  effort,  which  have  not 
been  appreciated  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  will  celebrate  his  62d  birthday  as 
an  exile  in  the  city  of  Oorky.  to  which 
he  has  been  illegally  confined  by  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  since  January 
1980. 

I  feel  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Sak- 
harov and  that  all  nations  that  hold 
peace  and  freedom  dear  should  honor 
Andrei  Saliharov  in  an  appropriate 
manner  on  his  62d  birthday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPHAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ba»A>D).  mthout  objection,  the  pre- 
vious queitlon  is  ordered  on  the 
Senate  Joini  resolution. 

There  wa»  no  objectiop. 

The  SPOAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  Joint  reaolutkm. 

The  Sen4te  Joint  rescdution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SFBAKER  pro  tenuwre.  The 
question  is  cm  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pn>  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it.       r^ 

Mr.  RU880.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  (H|  the  ground  that  a  qutmmi 
is  not  iHWsent  and  make  the  point  or 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clauae  5.  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  furtho*  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  wOl  be  post- 
poned. 

The  vote  will  be  taken  after  the  re- 
corded vote  on  HJl.  2973.  the  last  sus- 
pension vote. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withhdrawn. 


rithhdrav 
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NA'nONAlL  DIOESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  S^peaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  226) 
to  designate  the  week  of  May  22. 1983. 
through  May  28,  1983.  as  "NaU<mal 
DlgesUve  Diseases  Awarmess  Week." 
and  ask  fbr  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  cneik  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

ViJ.  Rbs.  236 

Whereas  Aisestive  diaeuei  rank  third  in 
the  total  economic  burden  of  Ulnen  in  the 
United  SUtes  and,  mesnired  in  terms  of 
human  discomfort  and  pstai,  mortality,  per- 
sonal expolditures  for  treatment,  woiiUng 
hours  lost,  and  burden  on  the^Natton's  econ- 
omy, disgestive  diseases  repreaoit  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  serious  health  problems; 

Whereas  twenty  million  Am^lcans  suffer 
from  chroitc  digestive  dlseasei  and  disor- 
ders, and  in  excess  of  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  each  year,  including  one-third  of  all 
malignancies  and  some  of  the  most  common 
of  acute  infections; 

Whereas  such  diseases  cause  more  Ameri- 
cans to  be  hospitalised  tban  any  other,  ne- 
cessiUte  25  per  centum  of  all  surgical  oper- 
ations, and  comprise  one  of  the  most  preva- 
lent causes  of  disability  in  the  working 
force;  "^ 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 


health  care  costs  and  a  total  eccmomic 
burden  approaching  $80,000,000,000  annual- 
ly 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different 
iltofssri  and  disorders  of  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract  cause  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  deaths  every  year. 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
pfcvention.  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive if«fM—  and  related  nutrition  problems 
should  become  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nise iHsrairn  of  the  digestive  system  as  a 
major  health  prloritjr. 

Whereas  national  lay  and  professional  di- 
gestive disease  organizations,  individually 
and  collectively,  through  the  Coalition  of 
Digestive  Disease  Organizations  and  the 
FMeration  of  Digestive  Disease  Societies, 
are  ooimnitted  to  height«ting  awareness 
and  understanding  of  digestive  tract  disor- 
ders among  members  of  the  general  public 
and  the  health  care  community; 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  through  iU  National  Digestive 
Btlwati"P  and  Information  Clearinghouse, 
are  committed  to  encourage  and  coordinate 
tbeae  educational  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  week  of  May  22.  1983, 
through  May  28, 1983.  marks  the  creation  of 
the  National  Digestive  Disease  Education 
Program,  a  coordinated  effort  to  mobilize 
and  focus  the  activities  of  the  digestive  dis- 
ease community  to  educate  the  public  and 
health  care  community  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  digestive  ^>«»»«**  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion relative  to  treatment,  prevention,  and 
control:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoloed  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
mentoHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conoreu  auenMed,  That  the  week  of 
May  22.  1983,  through  May  28,  1983.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  Crovemment  agencies 
and  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  programs  and  ac- 
Uvittes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  226  designates  May 
22  to  28.  1983.  as  "National  Digestive 
Disease  Awareness  Week."  Digestive 
diseases  rank  third  in  the  total  eco- 
nomic burden  of  illness  in  the  United 
States  and,  measured  in  terms  of 
human  discomfort  and  pain,  mortality, 
personal  expenditures  for  treatment, 
working  hours  lost,  and  burden  on  the 
Nation's  economy,  digestive  diseases 
represent  one  of  the  Nation's  most  se- 
rious health  problems.  At  least  100  dif- 
ferent diseases  and  disorders  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  cause  more  than 
200.000  deaths  every  year.  Such  dis- 
eases cause  more  Americans  to  be^hos- 
pltallzed  than  any  other  disease,  ne- 
cessitate 25  per  centum  of  all  surgical 
operations,  and  comprise  one  of  the 
more  prevalent  causes  of  disability  in 
the  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  my  colleagues. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  before  us  in  the 
House  for  consideration  today  a  meas- 
ure which  I  introduced  designating  the 
week  of  Biay  22  through  May  28, 1983, 
as  "National  Digestive  Disease  Aware- 


ness Week."  This  resolution  seeks  to 
have  the  President  Issue  a  Presidential 
proclamation  calling  upon  Oovem- 
ment agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  activities.  Over  half 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  worth- 
while measure. 

I  might  say  that  diseases  of  the  di- 
gestive system  might  seem  imimpor- 
tant  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  eacipe  them.  Howev- 
er, to  one  who  suffers  from  a  condition 
or  disease  affecting  an  orgaii  or  the  di- 
gestive tract,  the  prospect  ranges  from 
mild  discomfort  to  the  most  severe 
threat  to  life  itself.  The  digestive 
system  is,  indeed,  the  lifeline  to  surviv- 
al. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
category  of  digestive  diseases  accounts 
for  an  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  of 
some  $40  billion  every  year  in  lost 
wages,  disability  payments,  health 
care  costs,  and  lost  tax  revenues.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  almost  one- 
third  of  all  cancers  affect  some  part  of 
the  digestive  system.  The  estimate  is 
that  407,000  people  a  year  in  our  coun- 
try die  from  cancer.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  20  million  Americans 
suffer  from  chronic  digestive  disor- 
ders, and  that  about  14  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  disease  are  treated 
in  this  country  every  year. 

In  light  of  this  information.  I  feel  it 
important  to  recognize  the  impact  of 
digestive  diseases  on  the  Nation's 
health,  human  discomfort,  and  pain, 
mortality,  personal  expenditures  for 
treatment,  toll  in  working  hours  lost, 
and  burden  on  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  you 
and  urge  its  immediate  m}provaL 

Thank  you.» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection.. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  i4>peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  annoimcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  question  will  be 
postponed.  The  vote  will  be  taken 
after  the  vote  on  HJl.  2973,  the  last 
suspension  vote. 
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OENKRAL  LEAVE 

Ifr.  UELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanlmom  oooMnt  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leclilatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remariu  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
two  resohitions  Just  considered. 

The  8FKAKXR  i>ro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  ftom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Bvrfll 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  conduded  on  all  motimis  to 
■.i^[>t>H  the  rules  and  on  the  two  Joint 
resolutians. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I.  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings wne  postptmed  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  wm  be  takm  in  the  following 


HJl.  2T33.  de  nova 

House  Joint  Resolution,  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

HJl.  1416.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

HJl.  M81.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

HJl.  atse.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

HJl.  aioa.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

HJl.  tm,  hy  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Senate  Joint  Resoluti<«i  51.  de  novo. 

House  Joint  Resolution  228.  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIALS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
MU.  HA.  2733.  as  amended. 

The  Clei^  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Baowii)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  2733.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  talcen. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  thata  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  326,  nays 
96.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
(RoU  Na  llTl 
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Staoers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stoke* 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tausin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrieelli 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

VandercrUf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Bartlett 

Bercutcr 

Bethune 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhni 

Burton 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Couchlin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUlp 


NAT8-06 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnaon 


Zsehau 


Reiula 
RobtaMon 


Latomarsino 


Dannemeyer 


DeWine 
Dickinson 

I  (OK) 


Gckas 

OoodUnc 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Hammerachmidt 
KID) 
KIJT) 

Hartnett 


Lewis  (PL) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Luncren 
Mack 
Marriott 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 

MeCoUum 

McDonald 

McBwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Packard 

Parris 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 


Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Seliaefer 

Schneider 

Scdiulw 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 


Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Tbomaa(CA) 

Vucanovteh 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Tounc(PL) 


NOT  VOTWO-IO 


Biam 
Conyers 
Cralc 
Delluma 


Dymally 
Heftel 
Hunter 
Martines 

D  1500 


Nichota 
Oklay 


Messrs.  WHITTAKER.  BROYHILL. 
SPENCE.  MOORHEAD.  and  LEWIS 
of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Ne- 
braska changed  their  votes  fnnn  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  HATCHER  and  Mrs.  MARTIN 
of  lUinois  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  the  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
all  the  additional  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings  and  the 
two  commemorative  Joint  resolutions 
called  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Isjuid). 
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WELCOMINa  BACK  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

(Without  objection.  Mr.  Loir 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UOrtn  I  thank  the  Botaket.  I 
will  be  very  luief . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  f w  this  time  in 
order  to  adk  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  welcoming  back  our  distinguished 
R^ublicaii  leader,  who  has  been  with 
us  all  the  time  in  woMt,  but  after  his 
sppendidtlB  problem  of  last  week,  he 
is  now  back  with  us  physteally. 

We  are  glad  to  have  him  back  an 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  House. 


W«/.ir»y 


Oapbardt 


Oore 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 
CERTAIN  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  vxo  tempme.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 265.  as  amended. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  \»  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gok- 
ZALKz)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  265.  as  amood- 
ed.  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  418,  nays 
6.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
[RoU  Na  llSl 
TEAS-^18 


Oaida 

Oai'das  Markey 

Octldenaon  Marlenee 

Marriott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 

outrun  Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

MoCandless 

McCloskey 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

MeOrath 

McHuch 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Hammetachmidt  Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 


Orajr 

QncD 


Ooartnl 


HaU(m> 
HaU(OH) 
HaU.  Ralph 
Ban.  Bam 


(OT) 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Bertel 

Hlchtower 

HUer 

miUi 

Holt 


Bocton 

Howard 

HOyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hn^Ms 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Irdand 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX> 

Annunrio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCbin 


Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 


Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

BUlrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boeco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 


Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

teoyhiU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbdl 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappdl 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clincer 

Coata 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Oonte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 


Dleka 

DliweU 

Dln» 

Donndly 

Donan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Drcicr 


Jeffords 
Jenkliw 
Jotanaon 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kaaleh 
Kastenmeier 


DurWn 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

■arty 

■ekart 


Kennelly 
Klldee 


Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

M«»riaon(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

kCrszek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 


Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


(AL) 
(CA) 
(OK) 


Leaeh 


Brienbom 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans  (IL) 
nwedl 


Feighan 
Ftoiaro 


Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

riorio 

PotfietU 

FMey 

Ford  (MI) 

Fonl(TN) 

Potsythe 

Fowler 

Ftank 

mnklln 


LaPWce 

Lagomandno 

Lantoa. 


(CA) 
(FL) 


Lent 
Levin 
Levlne 
Levitas 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 

TJ[rfMH 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MO) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luian 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowsld 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Seiberting 

Sensenbreimer 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SUJander 

Sim(m 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Starit 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

MThitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUUams(MT) 

WilUams  (OH) 

WUson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

ZablocU 

Zsehau 


NAYS-6 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 

Hansen  (ID)         Paul 
McDonald            Stump 

NOT  VOTINO-8 

Biaggl 

Conyers 

Craig 

DymaUy              Nichols 
Heftel                  Oxley 
Martines 

DISIO 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORK^TION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  1416.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ck>lorado  (Mr. 
WntTH)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1416.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  najrai 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  322.  nays 
100.  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  119] 

YEAS-322 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucdier 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Can- 


Chandler 

CaiappeU 

Cnarke 

Cnay 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

0>nte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Cteyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOana 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (Ui) 

FasceU 

Fazio 


Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

FVppo 

norio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN)  '' 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbcms 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUcknuui 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (IN) 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammenchmldt 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HiUis 

Horton 

Howard 
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atiMinon 


<CT) 
(WA) 


Minphy 
MiBtlia 
Mtms 


t<FL> 
KIA) 
i<I«J) 
^**^**.  RolMrt 


03rtai 

Oaksr 

OboaUr 

Ob«r 

OUn 

Ortii 

OtUBfcr 


Spntt 
BtOcnMUn 


8Uik 

StokM 

Stntton 


FMtwymn 
PBttataoo 
Paony 


Uoard 


ta«I7(WA> 


Markcy 


Pickle 
PMter 


PrMchard 

Fundi 

lUntel 

Ratchford 

iUy 

Rccul* 

RcM 

RtehardMn 

RMtte 

Rtnaldo 

RoMmor 

Rodtaw 

Roe 


MeOrath 


Melfnlty 
Min 

Mtohel 

ltIIler(CA> 


RoMenkowsU 

Roth 

Roukemk 

Rowland 

Roybal 


MlteheU 
MoaUey 


Areber 

BarUett 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BOifakli 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton 

Camptifll 

Carney 


Cheney 
Coatt 


Ooustilln. 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  PhlUp 


(OK) 


Savace 

Sawyer 

Sebeuer 

SehneMer 

8cliroc<ter 

Sehulae 

Sehumer 

Seiberllnc 

NAT8-100 

QranuB 

Gren 

Hall  (OB) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hanee 

BanaendD) 

Hanaen(OT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Bolt 

HopUm 

Hubbard 

Jacob! 

Jenklna 

Jaae8(OK) 

Kaalch 


Swift 

Synar 

TWlon 

l^uke 

Taylor 

KCA) 
i(OA) 

Torrei 

TontoriU 

Towna 

Ttaxlcr 

Odall 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Walcren 

Wasman 

Wela 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUliama  (MT) 

wnUam*  (OH) 

WUaon 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WIee 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Tatee 

Tatron 

Touiw(AK) 

Tounf  (Hj) 

Young  (MO) 

Zabiocki 

Zechau 


Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
McCoUum 
McCurdy 
MdSonaM 
Miller  lOH) 

utmdytn 
Montcomery 


lAComanino 


Leath 
Levttae 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Uvinsiton 
Loefner 
Lowery  (CA) 
Luncren 


Paul 

Petri 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rocen 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuitcr 


Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith,  Denny 


Sundquist 


Vucanovteh 
Walker 
Watktas 
Weavor 


Weber 

Wortler 

Wylie 


B«aoB(IL) 


NOT  VOTINO-10 

Heftel  Oxley 

(MO)     Martinea  Vandertrlff 

Cialc  MeClaakey 

Dymally  Nichols 

D  1520 

Messrs.  FIELD6.  SILJANDER. 
RAHAIiL.  BARTLETT,  and  RALPH 
M.  HALL  changed  their  votes  from 
"yes"  to  "nsy." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  Seoirities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   SECURI- 

TIEB  AND  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF 

1934  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

pending  business  is  the  question  of 

suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 

bill.  HJl.  2681.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

the   gentleman   from   Colorado   (Mr. 

WntTH)  that  the  House  suspend  the 

rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2681.  as 

amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 

are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  361.  nays 
63.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  130] 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annumio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 


Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 


TEAS-3S1 

Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
BroyhiU 
Bryant 
CampbeU 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
CoaU 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 


D*  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

dels  Gam 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinseU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorcan 

IXNTdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edcar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

B[«lish 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 


VWchan 
Ferraro 
Ftedlar 
FteMi 


lisvlne 
Levltas 

Lewis  (CA) 
KFL) 


Rogers 


FUppo 

Fktrto 

FogUctU 

Foley 

rtad<MI> 

Fotd(TN) 

Fofsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 


Uvlngston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lang(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RUHO 

Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 


Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 


Schroeder 

Sehulae 

Sehumer 


Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbom 

OHman 

OIngrleh 

GUekman 

Gonsales 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderaon 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammeiachmidt 

Hance 

HarUn 

HarriMin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

lAFaice 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 


Applegate 

Archer 

Bartlett 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 


Mavroules 


MeCaIn 


MeClaakey 
MeCoUum 
MeCurdy 


McBwen 

MeGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkuliKI 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slkorakl 


Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Sotan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Sjmar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taunn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

VandergrUf 

V«nto 

Voikmer 

Vueanovich 

Walker 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Toung(AK> 

Toung  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zabiocki 

Zichau 


NAYS-S3 

Bedell  Brown  (CO) 

Bennett  Burton 

Billrakls  Byron 
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Chappell 


Kramer 


Oonte 
Oonycis 


Coughlln 
Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dreler 

I  (OK) 


Lowry(WA) 


Martin  (ID 
Miller  COH) 


Gaydos 


HaU.  Ralph 

I  (ID) 
i(UT) 

Hubbard 
Kaptur 


Murphy 
Murtha 
O'Brten 
Paul 


Petri 
Pritehard 
Quillen 
RahaU 


amttta.  Denny 


am 


Coyne 

Craig 

crane.  Daniel 

Cnae,FlilUp 

Craekatt 

lyAmouts 


Wyllc 
TaUm 


OBfto 
delaaax» 


NOTVOTINO-8 

Martinea 

Nichols 

Oxley 


DeWlne 


Dymally 
HefUl 

Messrs.  LATTA.  SEIBERLINO. 
MURPHT.  SKELTON.  and  REniCTJi 
Changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favw 
therof )  the  ndes  were  sinpended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  pasMd. 

The  resvlt  of  the  .vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  biU  WM  amended  so 
as  to  read  "A  bill  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  sectitms  4,  13.  14.  15, 
and  15B  at  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  db 
the  table. 


Donnelly 
Dongan 
Dowdy 
Downey 


DuiMn 
Dwyer 
Dymi 


(AL) 
(CA) 
(OK) 


EXPAvSK 


<IA) 
(IL) 


a  1530 


JON  OP  BOARD  OP 

VETERANS'  APPBALB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  questl<m  of 
suqiending  the  rules  and  passing  this 
bill.  HJl.  2936. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  moCkm  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoHTGOMttT)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Mil.  HJl.  2936. 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  423,  nays 
2.  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 


yghan 

FHiaio 

Fiedler 

FMdi 

Fisfa 

Wppo 


FogUetU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
FotdOFN) 
Fonythe 


Ftank 
Ftanklin 


[RoU  No.  1211 

TEAS-431 

Bennett 

Brown  (CO) 

Addabbo 

Bereuter 

BioyfaUl 

Akaka 

Beraan 

Bryant 

AlbosU 

Bethune 

Burton 

Alexander 

BeviU 

Byron 

Anderson 

Billrakls 

CaovbeU 

Andrews  (NO 

BUley 

Cunej 

Andrews  (TXl 

Boehlert 

Carper 

Anniinnio 

Boggs 

Carr 

Anthony 

Boland 

Chandler 

Applegate 

Boner 

Ctaappdl 

Archer 

Bonior 

Chappie 

Aspin 

Bonker 

Cheney 

AuCoin 

Borski 

Claifee 

Badham 

Bosno 

Clay 

Barnard 

Boucher 

dinger 

Barnes 

Boxer 

OoaU 

Bartlett 

Breaux 

Oodbo 

Bateman 

Britt 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bates 

Brooks 

Coleman  <TX) 

BedeU 

Broomfield 

CoOlm 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Conable 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HUUs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

LagtMnaisino 

Lantos 


^^ost 

FuQua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

G«Jdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

GUekman 

Gonaales 

GoodUng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Oregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUUm 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanfff 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hartiaon 

Hartnett 


Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Uvlngston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

BCasoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum    ^ 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

MeOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulaki 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 


Mlnish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Mooriiead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritehard 

PuraeU 

QuWen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sehumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 
,    Shelby 

Shumway 
'   Shuster 

SUiorski 

SUjander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

aieen 

Skelton 

SUttety 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StOomain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

StenhoUn 

Stokes 

Strattcm 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 


Jacobs 


Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrieeUi 

Towns 

Trmxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Vucanovieh 

Walgren 

WaUcer 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

NAYS-2 
Paul 

NC5T  VOTINO-7 

Heftel  Oxley 

Martina 

Nichols 


Whltehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
WUUams(MT) 
WUUams  (OH) 
WUson 
Winn 
"  Wlrth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (n<) 
Young  (MO) 
Zabiocki 
Zschau 


Biaggi 

Cooper 

DymaUy 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1550 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION.  CUSTOMS  SERV- 
ICE, AND  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TTVES  OPPIC:^  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS. 1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2602.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
TheSPElAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2602.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  380.  nays 
45.  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  122] 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Aildrews(TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 


YEAS— 380 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Billrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Brown  (CA) 
Broyhm 
Bryant 
CampbeU 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
ChappeU 
Chappie 
Clarke 
Clay 
dinger 
Coato 
CoeUio 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
OoUins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers  , 
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Jcftonk 


ObMiUr 

Otar 

OUd 

Ortk 

Ottlnnr 


Vueaaovleh 
Walgran 


WM*er 


PMtavan 

PaUBAB 

FMtetMn 

Ptniur 


Wheat 

Whltehunt 

Whlttey 

WhltUker 

Whtttcn 


(CO) 


UVWee 


On««r 


piemro 


FtaBkUn 


Levtaw 
LctHm 

Lew<*<CA) 
LewlKPL) 

UTtaSiton 

Uord 

Loeffler 

Umw(LA) 

I4MW(MD) 

liOtt 

Lowery  <CA) 
Lownr(WA) 


Luagren 


Maikey 

MarlaiM 

MarrtoU 

MuUn<NC) 
■torttaKinr) 
Matanl 
MavroulM 


McChMker 

MeCiirdy 


McOimUi 

McBuch 

MeKeman 

McKlnney 

McNutty 

Mlea 

Mkftei 

lCillCT(CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
MineU 


MoaUey 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Marrlaan(CT) 

MorTlMa(WA) 

MrMck 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Matcher 

Neal 

Ndaon 

NIelaon 

Nomk 

OBrten 

Oakar 


Fickle 

Poftcr 

Prtov 

Prttehard 

PuraeU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Raocel 

Ratehford 

Ray 

Refula 

ReM 

RlchardM)fi 

Ridiie 

Rinaldo 

Rttter 


Burton 


ClMuey 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
DeWtne 
Order 
Dyaon 


Oekaa 

Olncrtch 


WilUama  (MT) 

WilllaBM(OB> 

WUaan 

Winn 

Wtath 

Wiae 

Wolf 

Wolpa 

Wortley 

Wricht 

NAT8-45 

Oramra 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

KID) 
KDT) 

HaitMtt 

Hopkins 

Hubliard 

Jooea  (OK) 

Martin  (IL) 

McDonald 

Parrla 

Paul 

Petri 

Roberta 


Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatron 

TounKAK) 

Toun((n<> 

Tount  <MO> 


Zachau 


Sehaefer 

Senienbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (NS) 

Smith.  Denny 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Walker 

Watkina 

Weber 


Crane.  Philip 

D' Amour* 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daaehle 

Daub 

Davia 

delaOarst 

Oelluma 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 

Dortan 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Bekart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Bnclish 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jonas  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 


Otttncer 

Owens 

Packard 

Pania 

Paahayan 


Patterson 
Paul 


Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 
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Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rofers 

Rose 

Roatenkowakl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Sehcuer 


Schroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

SHberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

SikofSkl 

Simon 

SlBlaky 

Skeen 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staoera 

Stanceland 

Stark 

Stokea 

Strmtton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA> 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Timzler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 


Dymally 
OUmsn 


Heftel 

Martlnes 

Nichols 


Oxiey 


Evans  (lA) 
EvaM(IL) 
PaseeU 


Mr.  SKELTON  changed  his  vote 
tmax  "ye»"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPEAL  OF  WITHHOLDIWG  OF 
TAX  FROM  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
8uq)endlng  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  2973. 

The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  -WEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TSHKOWSKI)  that  the  House  saspcad 
the  nQes  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2973. 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382,  nays 
41.  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1331 


Aekerman 
Addabbo 


Alboau 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX> 

Annunaio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Rartham 

Baniu^d 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 


BedeU 
Bereuter 


TEAS-383 

Bethune 

BevlU 

BiUrakis 

Bliley 

Bona 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron     ^ 


Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coushlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 


FeWan 

Peiiaro 

Fiedler 

Fielda 

FWi 

FUppo 

norto 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fnwier 

Ftank 

Franklin 

ftenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garetak 

Gaydoa 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Oonaales 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

-Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

HanaendD) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

HiUls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 


Kogo*sek 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

Kramer 

LaFatoe 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (Fli) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 


Uvingrton 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 


Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


MacKay 


Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

MantMiles 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA> 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

OUn 

Ortis 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

PuraeU 

QuUlen 

RahaU  ' 

Ratchford 

Rcgula 

Held 

Richardaon 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikofski 

SUJander 

Simon 

Sisiaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 


Walgren 

WUUama(MT) 

Wyden 

Walker 

WUUams(OH) 

wyue 

Watklns 

Wilson 

TatNB 

Weaver 

Winn 

ToHWCiUO 

Weber 

Wirth 

TOMW<fl>> 

Wheat 

Wise 

ToutwOCO) 

Whttehurst 

Wolf 

ZMtfoekl 

Whitley 

Wolpe 

Zachau 

Whlttaker 

Wortley 

Whitten 

Wright 
NAT8-41 

Beilenson 

Foley 

Pkkle 

Bennett 

Ooodlliw 

Prttebard 

Berman 

Jeffords 

Wangel 

Bodilert 

Levin 

Roatcnkowak 

Boland 

Lowr7(WA) 

Sabo 

Conable 

Markey 

Sawyer 

Conyeis 

Martin  (ID 

Seibarilng 

Coyne 

Matsol 

Shannon 

Crockett 

Mawdl 

Solan 

Downey 

McHuito 

Stark 

Bariy 

MU]er(CA) 

Waman 

Edwards  (AL) 

Murtha 

Wctm 

Edwards  (CA) 

Obey 

TatM 

Bfenbam 

Panetta 

NOTVOTINO-* 

Biaggi 
Carper 

Heftel 
Martlnes 

Okley 
Bar 

Hie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
BpfikfT  pro  tempore  announced  that 
tite  yeas  appMred  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
^ifwMmrt  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
devtoe.  and  there  were— yeas  420.  nays 
0,  not  voting  12  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1241 
YEAS-420 


Dymally 


Nichols 


his  vote    2?»J!, 


D  1560 

Mr.   McItULTT   changed 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  sumaided  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

.    The   result   of   the   vote   was   an 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

H  Jl.  500  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROSE.  iSi.  Speaker,  an  roUcall 
123  on  HJft.  2973  I  was  in  the  cloak- 
room talUag  on  the  tdepbone  when  I 
should  have  been  on  the  floor  voting 
and  I  missed  the  vote  to  repeal  the 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. Anticipating  a  lot  of  grief  from 
my  constituents  as  to  why  I  did  not 
vote  for  it.  I  want  the  RaocHtD  to  show 
clearly  I  wu  an  original  cosptmsor  of 
that  legislation  and  sincerely  am  in 
favor  of  its  passage,  and  I  am  hwpy 
that  it  did. 


Ale»an>lw 


(NO 
(TK) 


Ardier 


AuCoin 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV  DAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Jolttt  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  Jpiat  resolution. 


Bartlett 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CARPER.  Vx.  ^leaker,  like  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  on 
rollcall  123  I  was  called  from  the  floor 
and  was  inadvertoitly  absmt.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  Uie  repeal,  and  previous  to 
that  I  had  signed  a  discharge  petition. 


1-     BevOl 


BUley 
Bodilert 


Booker 
Bonki 


Boxer 


Bittt 

BroomfMd 
(CA) 
(CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 


Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

ChappeU 


Cheney 

Clarke 

day 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conins 

Conable 

Conte 

Oonyets 

Cooper 

Ooramn 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhiUp 

Crockett 

lyAmours 

DanM 

Dannemeyer 

Daaehle 

Daub 


Davis 

delaGaisa 

DeUiuns 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dk^ 

DingeU 

Dix(» 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Bu-ly 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EngUsh 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

nippo 

norio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzales 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUton 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUUs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFsloe 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 


Hammerschmidt  Matsul 

Hance  Mavroules 

Hansen  (ID)  ManoU 

Hansen  (UT)  McCain 

Harkin  McCandless 

Harrison  McCnoskey 

Hartnett  McCoUum 


McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

MeOrath 

McHugh 

MeKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 


Michel 


MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

M(mtgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

03rien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Paahayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 


Biaggi 
Brooks 
DymaUy 
Heftel 


PuraeU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SUJander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

&nlth  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmo- 

Vucanovich 

Walgrm 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WUUams(MT) 

WUllams  (OH) 

WUson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zachau 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 12 

Kaptur  Shannon 


Martinez 

Nichols 

Oxley 


Simon 

Thomas  (CA) 
Torres 


D  1600 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  226. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  226)  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
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The  vote  wai  taken  by  dectranie 
devioe.  uid  there  wrae— yeu  406.  nays 
13.  aiMvered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
10.  as  foUowK 

PtoU  Na  lasi 


Mnptv 
Murttw 
Mywa 
HMcfaer 

Mc*l 


Rart«nko«ikl 
RoUi 


TUioa 


TUmtt 


DlMB 


Ireland 
Jaeota 
JcnoRk 


I  (NO 

I  mi) 

Kaptur 


MMm» 

Mowmk 

03riCB 

Oakar 

OtataUr 

OUn 

Ortli 

OtUnier 


Itowlaml 
Rojrbal 
Rudd 
Ru 


Packard 
PanatU 
Parrla 
ftaiiajran 


Kcnnelly 
KAL)       KUdce 
KCA) 
I  (OK) 
1  Kolter 


Patteraon 


Sawyar 

Schaefer 

Sdicucr 

Setanelda' 

Sebroedcr 

SehulM 

Sefaumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuiter 

Slkoiaki 


Taylor 

KCA) 
KOA) 

Toma 

TontoelU 

Towna 

Trailer 

Udan 

Valentine 

Vender  Jaft 


Peony 


LaPalee 


lanloa 


Bavm 


FleldB 


(CA) 
(FL> 


Levin 
Le*lne 
Le*ttaa 
Lewie  (CA) 
Lewli(PL) 


FraiAlin 


Biltt 


LMncrton 

Lloyd 

Loefner 

LaiiW(LA) 

Lont(MD) 

Lett 

L0wcry(CA) 

Lowry(WA) 


PeiUm 

Petri 

Piekle 

Porter 

Price 

Prttehard 

Puraell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Retula 

ReU 

Rlehardno 

Ridge 

RlnaMo 

Ritter 

Roberta 


Simon 

Siilaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NX) 

SBilth(NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snjrder 

Solars 

Sotomon 


Rodino 
Roe 
Roemer 
Rogers 


BedeU 


Lundlne 
Lungren 


MacKay 


DanM 

Erienbom 

HaU.8am 


Spratt 

StOennaln 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenbolm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studdi 

SundquM 

NAT8-13 

Hanaen(ID) 
Jones  (OK) 
McDonald 
Paul 
Setberllng 


vo 

Vueanorieh 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklni 

Waxnan 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WilllamB(MT) 

WUllanis(OH) 

WUson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tales 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zabloekl 

Zaehau 


Sensenbrenner 

Slattery 

Stump 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Obey 


HOT  VOTINO-IO 


Mavroules 


Biaggl 
Coelho 
Dymally 
Heftel 


Kemp 
Martlnes 
Nichola 
Ozley 


Shannon 
Vandergrilf 


McCain 


Hall(») 
BaU  (OH)  McCtoskey 

Hall.  Ralph  McOoUum 

Hassilton  McCurdy 

ehmldt  McOsde 


So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KUT) 


Harkln 

Harrlaan 

Hartnctt 


Coyne 
Craig 

crane.  Daniel 
crane.  Philip 
Crockett 


McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 


Michel 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Mlneu 


Borton 


DiiweO 


Moatgamery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 
Morrlaon(CT) 
KWA) 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  2W0.  PROVIDING  IN- 
CREASE IN  TEMPORARY 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  9^-193)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  196)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2900)  to 
increase  the  temporary  public  debt 
limit,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  an.  2969.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT.  1984 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rc^t-  No.  9A-194>  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  197)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUI  OSLR.  2909)  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Anned  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  reaearch,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluatlOD.  and  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Aimed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  dvll  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
f  errM  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORINQN-  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  2915.  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1984 

Mr.  PEPPER,  fnnn  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-195)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  198)  providing  for  the 
consideraUon  of  the  biU  (HJl.  2915)  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  Asia  Foundation, 
to  establish  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SX7BCOMMIT- 
TEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  ENVI- 
RONMENT OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  AND  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  TOMORROW, 
MAY  18.  1983,  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  5-minute  rule  t<Hnorrow.  May  18. 
1983.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f rcnn  California? 

BCr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
under  my  reservation  to  ask  if  we  will 
be  sitting  on  the  same  bill  we  were 
working  on  today. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  MAOIOAN.  I  yldd  to  the  gen-, 
tleman  fro«i  California. 

Mr.  WA^OiAN.  The  goitleman  Is 
correct,      i 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  ft>eaker.  I  with- 
draw my  roKrvatlon  oi  obJectlOD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla. 

There  wi|s  no  objection. 


D  1610 


REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION AFPROVIWO  OBUOA- 
TION  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  MX  MIHfffTJC  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  MUltTHA,  from  the  Committee 
on  iUvropiiations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged repott  (Rept  Na  98-196)  on  the 
cc»curren|  resolutiOD  (H.  Con.  Res. 
113)  approving  the  obllgattwi  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  MX  missile  mo- 
curanent  and  fuU-acale  engineering 
development  of  a  basing  mode,  which 
was  lefereed  to  the  Utakm  Calmdar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


I 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  COMMITTEB  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 
The  SPEAKER  vto  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  oom- 
munlcatloh  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

COMMXriB  ON  VRBUUn'  ArVAIBS. 

WoBhingUm.  AC  Mu»  It,  lUi. 
Hon.  Tromas  p.  Olfnu.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    Houae    of  KepreientaHva, 
WtuMn0ton,  D.a 

DlUt  Um.  Snun:  Seetton  5004  of  Title 
38.  United  fiUtes  Code,  requires  that  the 
Committee  on  Vetenns'  Attain  adopt  a  ree- 
olutkm  apHrovliic  major  medleal  coostruc- 
UoD  projeeto  and  leMes  of  $800,000  or  more 
profMsed  W  the  Veterug  Administration 
for  each  fiscal  year.  The  EUNMe  Qnmittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  met  on  May  10.  1968. 
and  authorfaed  the  ooogtroetkm  and  letiinc 
of  various  projeetg  in  Ftoeal  Tear  1064. 

A  <»P7  n  the  Reeoiutian  adopted  by  the 
Committee  and  a  UsUng  of  the  proJecU  au- 
thorised art  attached, 
fflncerely, 

O-  V.  (SONNT)  MOHTOOMIBT, 

Chairman. 


ALL  16  NOT  QUIET  ON  THE 
WESTERN  FRONT 


(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addrem  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KIlTDNESa  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August  of  1814.  a  British  fleet  arrived 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  to  capture  the  Fed- 
eral City.  On  the  24th  of  that  same 
month.  Rear  Adm.  George  Codcbum 
led  his  men  up  CaplUd  HUL 

Entering  at  the  west  front  of  this 
great  edifice,  they  charged  up  a  spiral 
staircase  and  into  the  old  House 
Chamber  only  yards  frnn  here. 


Oockbum  Jumped  into  the  Speaker's 
chair,  calling  his  troops  around  him. 

Hff^wg  the  processes  of  our  repre- 
sentative Government,  he  asked  the 
aoidlers.  "ShaU  this  harbor  of  Yankee 
democracy  be  burned?  All  for  it  say 

•aye.' " 

The  admiral's  motion  carried,  and 
this  magnificent  building— perhiyw 
the  most  widely  recognized  edifice  on 
Earth— a  buUdlng  which  has  come  to 
symbolise  the  ideals  and  history  of  our 
Nation— was  nearly  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Only  a  violent  thimderstorm  saved 
the  building  from  complete  destruc- 
tion. 

But  can  that  same  west  front  survive 
an  act  of  Con^^ss? 

The  west  front  is  the  only  original 
facade  of  the  Capitol  that  is  still  visi- 
ble. Desisxied  and  built  nearly  200 
years  ago.  it  has  survived  the  British 
assault  of  1814.  a  fire  in  1851.  200 
yean  of  Washington's  scorching 
summer  heat  and  freezing  winters,  and 
the  sprawling  expansion  of  the  Ciu>- 
ItoL 

Two  and  a  half  weeks  ago,  16  blocks 
of  Aqula  Creek  sandstone  fell  from 
the  west  facade  and  the  push  to 
extend  rather  than  restore  the  front 
was  rmewed  in  earnest. 

PnvMnents  of  extension  say  that  en- 
tombtwg  the  existing  wall  in  steel  and 
marble  is  the  only  way  to  provide  suf- 
ficient siwport  for  the  Cspitol's  mas- 
sive cast  iron  dome.  To  reinforce  this 
argument,  if  not  the  front  itself,  in 
1968  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
placed  wooden  beams  alongside  the 
ppinm  that  hold  up  the  west  front  por- 
tico and  two  enormous  buttresses 
against  the  exterior  foundation.  Cap- 
itol employees  were  discouraged  from 
pulTittwg  the  west  front  stones. 

The  result  is  an  even  more  desolate 
appearance  at  this  neglected  portion 
of  the  Capitol,  helping  to  create  the 
impression  that  millions  should  be 
spent  to  keep  it  from  falling  dowiL 

But  the  extension  is  not  really 
needed.  In  1971.  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $250,000  to  hire  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  architectural  engi- 
neering firms  in  the  country.  Praeger, 
Kavanagh  &  Waterbury.  to  determine 
whether  the  front  should  be  expand- 
ed. Their  conclusion?  That  the  struc- 
ture is  sound;  that  it  is  not  in  any 
danger  of  collapse,  and  that  it  could  be 
restored  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

So  why  alter  the  Capitol's  appear- 
ance? Why  bury  the  last  visible  por- 
tion of  the  original  Capitol?  Perhaps 
each  Congress  or  each  Architect  is 
tempted  to  make  its  own  mark  on  the 
Capitol. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  West  Central  Front  of  the 
VS.  Capitol,  it  was  even  suggested 
that  an  extended  front  could  accom- 
modate a  new  dining  room. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about 
near^  200  years  of  history  at  the  west 
front. 

The  west  front's  distinct  proportions 
and  contours  would  be  destroyed  by 
expansion.  The  dramatic  shadows 
across  the  corridors  coimecting  the 
sprawling  wings  on  either  side  would 
be  gone.  But  most  damaging  of  all.  the 
great  dome  would  be  dwarfed  by  an 
extended  facade. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
asked  by  John  Eattm  of  Ohio  how  he 
could  justify  the  construction  of  the 
dome  while  the  Capitol  itself  was 
being  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
woimded  soldiers  of  the  CMl  War.  "If 
the  people  see  the  Cwitol  going  on." 
Unooln  said,  "it  is  a  sign  that  we 
intend  the  Union  shall  go  on." 

If  we  trade  that  glimpse  of  oiu-  histo- 
ry for  a  protruding  extension  and  a 
dining  room  or  a  few  square  feet  of 
office  space,  surely  someday  historians 
are  going  to  wonder  just  what  sort  of 
Philistines  served  in  the  98th  Con- 


Mt.  Speaker,  entombment  is  not 
preservation.  We  do  not  need  to 
extend  the  Capitol's  west  front,  we 
need  to  restore  it. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

BCr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  during  the  1  minute  that  opened 
the  session,  we  heard  a  rather  lengthy 
discussion  from  a  significant  number 
of  Democrats,  particularly  some  in  the 
leadership,  about  the  problem  of 
budget  deficits  that  we  face  in  this 
country. 

They  made  quite  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  President  Reagan  needed  to 
become  a  psit  of  the  budget  process  so 
that  we  could  bring  down  those  budget 
deficits.  ! 

Well.  I  for  one  would  hope  that  the 
President  wotifld  be  Very  careful  as  he 
became  a  part  of  the  budget  process. 
The  President  has  already  performed 
his  part  of  the  budget  process.  Early 
this  year  he  sent  a  budget  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Prom  here  on  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility. We  are  the  ones  who  are  sup- 
posed to  do  the  job  now  of  enacting  a 
budget  proposal. 

In  this  House,  we  have  done  that 
job.  We  enacted  probably  the  most  ir- 
responsible budget  in  many  years  in 
this  House  earlier  in  this  year.  It  was 
brought  before  us  by  the  majority 
caucus;  it  was  brought  on  to  the  floor, 
there  was  no  real  bipartisanship  about 
it.  It  was  a  Democratic  political  docu- 
ment, it  was  labeled  as  such.  It  was  a 
totally  irresponsible  budget  calling  for 
massive  spending  increases  and  also 
calling  for  massive  tax  increases. 
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Wdl.  that  final  point  about  tax  In- 
cicaaca  is  tbe  reaaon  wliy  «e  are  now 
lieartnc  ao  much  talk  from  the  Demo- 
oata  about  the  Prarident  gettlnc  In- 
volved in  the  urorraafB  The  Preaident 
has  made  It  very  clear  that  he  Is  not 
about  to  impose  additional  taxes  on 
tbe  American  people.  He  is  not  goinc 
to  be  a  part  of  a  budget  process  that 
ends  up  Httpwrinf  additional  taxes  on 
the  American  people.  And  he  has 
made  that  point  dearly  on  several  oc- 


Now,  as  we  draw  into  the  budget 
IHOceas  we  find  that  the  Democrats 
and  some  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  side  are  saying  that  "well,  the 
President  needs  to  beomne  involved, 
we  want  to  work  this  out,  we  want  to 
comintmiise."  The  compromise.  I  must 
say.  means  hii^er  taxes.  That  is  what 
the  President  refuses  to  go  along  with. 
The  President  is  right.  Whenever  the 
Demooats,  whenever  the  liberals 
begin  to  talk  about  doing  something 
about  defftits.  what  they  mean  is,  "We 
want  to  spend  more  money  so  we  want 
more  taxes." 

And  that  is  precisely  what  is  taking 
place  today.  They  will  not  consider  sig- 
nificant spencUng  cuts.  The  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  willing  to 
work  with  Ccmgress  to  find  areas  in 
which  we  can  cut  the  budget.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  we  should  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  those  budget  defi- 
cits. Everybody  is  concerned  about 
that:  $200  bOlion  defidto  are  totally 
unacceptable. 

The  question  is.  How  do  you  get  rid 
of  deficit  budgets  and  at  the  same 
time  »»«»«"♦*«"  the  momentum  of  eco- 
nomic recovery?  If  you  raise  taxes  you 
certafaily  do  not  maintain  the  momen- 
tiun  of  economic  recovery.  There  is  no 
way  the  economy  can  recovery  as  long 
as  you  are  pulling  money  out  of  the 
economy  to  give  to  Government,  that 
is  true  whether  it  is  deficit  money  or  it 
is  tax  money.  Either  way  you  destroy 
the  eocMiomic  recovery. 

Now.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  correct 
but  I  Just  have  the  feeling  that  there 
are  some  <m  Capitol  HiU  who  have  as 
their  base  political  desire  to  kiU  the 
economic  recovery.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  1984. 

They  see  the  economy  beginning  to 
look  healthy  and  they  are  iMglnning 
to  say.  "What  can  we  do  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  President  does  not  have 
a  strong,  healthy  economy  to  run  on 
next  year?" 

One  of  the  best  things  you  could  do 
would  be  to  raise  taxes.  The  other 
good  thing  that  you  could  do  would  be 
to  flesh  out  spending  proposals  and 
send  more  and  more  voiding  out  into 
the  country  to  set  inflation  back  off. 

Either  one  of  those  or  both  of  those 
would  certainly  help  undermine  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  economic  recov- 
ery. Too  often  I  see  proposals  being 
brought  to  this  floor  that  have  that 
kind  of  impact.  I  hope  that  the  base 


behind  them  is  not  an  avowed  intent 
to  destroy  the  economic  recovery. 

We  do  know,  however,  and  it  was 
said  in  the  1  minute  speeches  today 
that  what  the  Democrats  really  want 
to  do  is  they  want  to  raise  taxes. 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  that 
that  is  a  feature  of  their  eoon<»nic  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  part  of  their  budget. 
The  biggest  tax  increase  in  history 
would  be  involved  in  the  budget  that 
they  put  forward  here  this  year. 

I  think  that  it  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  recopiiaed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  is  something 
which  has  not  Just  this  year,  but  it  was 
last  year.  too.  Last  year  we  had  the 
same  process  take  place.  And  the 
Democrats  said  along  the  way.  "Mr. 
President,  you  have  got  to  compromise 
with  us.  We  have  got  to  come  up  with 
a  compromise  budget.  It  will  be 
healthy  for  the  country." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  came  up 
with,  the  so-called  compromise  budget. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  compromise 
between  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases. It  ended  up  being  mostly  tax 
increases  and  very  few  spending  cuts. 
In  fact,  the  ratio  was  about  3  to  1.  tax 
increases  to  spending  cuts. 

What  was  included  in  that  tax  in- 
crease proposal?  It  was  $100  billion  in 
new  taxes.  Included  in  that  tax  pro- 
pottl  that  ultimately  came  down  the 
pike  because  the  Democrats,  the 
Democratic  leadership  here  in  this 
House  insisted  on  more  taxes  in  last 
year's  budget,  what  ultimately  came 
out  of  that  was  the  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

Now  here  we  were  on  the  House 
floor  today  correcting  a  problem  that 
was  created  in  the  so-called  compro- 
mise atmosphere  on  the  budget  last 
year.  Last  year's  compromise  produced 
the  correction  that  we  have  to  make 
today.  It  was  a  lousy  policy.  Withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends  was  a 
lousy  policy  from  the  beginning.  It 
should  have  been  corrected  here  on 
the  floor  today.  But  where  it  came 
from  was  out  of  the  budget  process 
where  we  insisted  on  $100  billion  in 
new  taxes  in  this  body  and  then  had  to 
pass  bills  to  implement  it.  What  was 
passed  was  that  bill  that  Included  the 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
and  that  lousy  policy  was  finally  rec- 
ognized and  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  get  rid  of  today.  That  is 
what  should  have  been  done. 

But  we  should  not  get  into  the  same 
process  this  year  that  produced  that 
wrong  policy  last  year,  because  what  is 
planned  for  this  year,  if  we  go  along 
with  this  idea  of  a  compromise  propos- 
al that  includes  tax  increases,  are 
taxes  wliich  are  much  worse  than  the 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends. 

For  example,  the  Democratic  Study 
Oroup  came  out  with  a  list  of  propos- 
als of  what  they  would  intend  to  do. 


how  they  would  intend  to  raise  taxes 
if  we  were  going  to  implement  the 
budget  that  they  passed  earlier. 

I  think  the  American  people  ought 
to  understand  what  they  were  talking 
about.  FOr  example,  what  they  want 
to  do  is  repeal  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut.  Repealing  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  means  that  they  are  going 
to  impose  new  taxes  on  who?  The 
rich?  They  keep  talking  about  the 
wealthy  tax  cut.  No.  Seventy-«ix  per- 
cent of  the  third  year  tax  cut  goes  to 
people  who  earn  less  than  $50,000  a 
year.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  low-  and 
middle-income  people  who  are  going  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  that  tax  increase 
that  they  are  talking  about.  And  that 
would  be  terribly  wrong. 

They  also  talked  about  repealing  in- 
dexing. Seventy-eight  percent  of  all 
the  benefits  from  indexing  go  to 
people  who  earn  less  than  $50,000  a 
year.  So  once  again,  the  Democrats 
intend  to  impose  their  tax  increases  on 
low-  and  middle-income  America.  They 
intend  to  say  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  America,  "We  want  to  spend 
more  so  you  have  got  to  pay  more." 

In  addition,  that  does  not  get  them 
anywhere  close  to  the  money  they 
need  to  support  their  budget,  what 
they  want  to  do  is  cap  the  mortgage 
deduction.  In  other  words,  all  you 
homeowners  out  across  America,  I 
hope  that  you  are  not  pajring  more  in 
mortgage  interest  than  their  cap 
would  impose,  l>ecause  you  are  going 
to  end  up  paying  additional  taxes. 
Once  again,  the  wealthy  can  afford  to 
pay  that  kind  of  additional  tax.  They 
can  afford  the  big  mortgages.  Most 
middle-income  America  cannot 
though.  Low-  and  middle-income 
America  are  going  to  be  the  ones  who 
will  suffer  from  that  kind  of  proposal. 
And  that  was  on  their  list. 

What  else  did  they  want  to  do?  Well, 
they  want  to  reverse  the  estate  tax 
changes  that  took  place  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  the  tax  reform  bill. 

Now  everyone  in  small  business  and 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  America  had 
better  l)e  concerned  about  that  one. 
because  what  that  says  is.  "We  want  to 
go  back  to  the  days  when  you  are 
paying  estate  taxes  on  everything 
above  $180,000  in  the  estate.  For  most 
fanners  in  this  country  that  meant 
that  the  farm  had  to  be  sold  to  pay 
the  estate  taxes.  For  most  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  country,  that  meant  the 
small  business  had  to  be  sold  in  order 
to  pay  the  estate  taxes. 

That  is  the  "bad  old  days"  they  want 
to  go  t>ack  to.  And  I  say  that  is  also  a 
penalty  on  the  people  in  this  country 
who  can  least  afford  it. 

In  addition,  they  talked  about  in 
that  program  eliminating  the  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes.  In  other 
words,  all  of  the  people  in  this  coimtry 
who  are  already  overburdened  by  the 
kind  of  State  and  local  taxes  that  they 


have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  maasive 
FMeral  taxes,  now  the  Federal  Qan- 
emmoit  would  be  saying  that  you 
cannot  wrliB  off  your  State  and  local 
taxes  avUngt  your  Federal  tax. 

Once  again  the  prime  penalty  of 
that  is  going  to  be  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  Amwka. 

The  poini  is  that  when  the  Demo- 
cratic leadttship  comes  to  this  floor 
and  talks  about  dcring  something 
about  th&defidt.  that  is  what  they  are 
tAiMng  dSout.  They  are  talking  about 
the  kind  of  tax  changes  that  would 
place  an  <»ierous  burden  on  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  who  h»ve 
\\%f^  too  many  burdens  placed  on  them 
already. 

The  hope  of  economic  recovery  is  tO; 
take  aamit  of  those  burdens  off  the 
woiking  people.  The  hope  for  econoiQ- 
ic  recovery  is  to  allow  people  to  keqS 
some  of  the  rewards  of  their  own  hard 
work.  And  that  is  what  cannot  be  un- 
derstood in  this  body.  Too  many 
people  in  this  body  seem  to  think  that 
every  cent  earned  out  there  is  some- 
how money  which  belongs  to  Govern- 
ment. And  what  we  decide  to  allow 
people  to  leeep  is  a  gift  from  Gov^n- 
ment. 

Well,  it  is  not  a  gift  That  money  is 
earned.  It  is  earned  by  sweat,  it  is 
earned  by  good  hard  work.  That  hard 
work  will  produce  growth,  that  growth 
wiU  produce  a  booming  economy,  that 
booming  economy  will  put  people  badi 
to  work.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want 
for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Insofar  as  people  in  this  body  are  de- 
termined to  stop  that  kind  of  economy 
recovery,  are  determined  to  tax  Amer- 
ica out  of  economic  recovery,  they  do  a 
great  disservice  not  mily  to  the 
present,  but  to  the  future. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  the  Presi- 
dent would  stand  firm.  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  stand  for  keeping  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  place,  would  stand 
firm  on  not  taxing  the  American  work- 
ing people  out  of  the  hard-earned  ben- 
efits of  thBt  work,  and  would  stand 
firm  on  the  principle  that  the  way  in 
which  we  ought  to  reduce  those  defi- 
cits is  by  reducing  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment and  if  the  President  stands 
firm,  if  the  President  will  begin  veto- 
ing the  kind  of  irresponsible  legisla- 
tion this  lX)dy  is  all  too  prone  to  send 
him,  I  think  that  we  can  have  the  kind 
of  econonUc  recovery  that  will  put  all 
America  back  to  work.  And  that  will 
be  a  much  better  day  than  anything 
that  was  suggested  earlier  today  by 
the  Democratic  leadership. 


SANDINISTAN  PROPHECIEB 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnxn  Indiana  (Mr.  Buktoh)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaxer,  this  last  week  I  read  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Indianapolis  newspaper  by 


Evans  and  Novak,  the  political  colum- 
nists, and  I  wanted  to  convey  their  re- 
marks and  their  thoughts  to  every- 
body in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  politicians  in 
Waahington  quibble,  the  Sandinista 
regime  Is  tightening  control  over  the 
Marxist-inspired  revolution  that  its  co- 
mit"'**"***  proclaim  as  the  vanguard 
of  upheaval  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Any  thoughts  that  what  Sandinista 
atrongman  Tomas  Borge  calls  Ronald 
Reagan's  declaration  of  war  will  dilute 
the  ideological  drive  powering  the  rev- 
olution are  fantasy.  "The  revolution's 
nuwal  imperative  and  historical  char- 
acter make  it  inevitable  that  the  ener- 
gies released  here  will  be  universal  in 
aU  Central  America."  Interior  Minister 
Borge.  one  of  the  top  two  coman- 
Amnt£>tt,  told  us  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view heady  with  vintage  Marxist  rhet- 
oric. 

That  specifically  includes  El  Salva- 
dor, the  first  offspring  of  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet-supported  1979  Nicaragium 
revoluticm. 

Although  not  everyone  agrees,  the 
consensus  of  informed  outsiders,  in- 
cluding anti-Sandinista  middle-class 
businessmen  who  are  pulling  stakes  to 
Join  the  self -exiled,  is  that  Borge  is 
not  exhibiting  revolutionary  bravado. 
If  that  consenus  is  correct,  the  United 
States  confronts  awesome  choices  that 
stretch  far  beyond  Ronald  Reagan. 

Borge's  messianic  prophecy  of  the 
inevitable  spread  of  revolution  is  the 
reverse  image  of  Washington's  doubts, 
so  celebrated  in  the  UJS.  Congress. 
Fear  and  ignorance  there  of  what  is 
occuring  in  America's  Backyard  with 
consequences  that  both  endanger  U.S. 
security  and  may  literally  one  day 
transform  American  society  help  ex- 
plain the  failiues  of  one  administra- 
tion after  another  to  devise  a  workable 
policy. 

The  root  of  Borge's  confidence,  de- 
spite a  delapidated  and  worsening 
economy,  is  Sandinista  power  and  its 
sense  of  destiny. 

A  meml>er  of  the  Cabinet  elaborated. 
The  Cuban  revolution  was  only  a 
"pimple"  on  Uncle  Sun's  face,  he  told 
us.  Nicaragua  "is  in  the  center  of  Latin 
America.  Tou  cannot  draw  a  circle 
around  Nicaragua.  We  will  organize 
and  organize  and  organize.  In  4  years 
no  administration  in  Washington  will 
be  able  to  do  uiything." 
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Willing  hands  are  helping.  Cuban 
teachers  regularly  visit  every  landown- 
er's farm  and  every  entrepreneur's 
shop  and  factory  to  indoctrinate  chil- 
dren of  the  camperinos  and  the  work- 
ers and  teach  them  how  to  liberate  the 
adults:  in  Bulsaria,  5,000  scholarship^ 
are  being  filled  by  Nicaraguan  youths, 
in  Iran,  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  is  be- 
lieved to  have  offered  the  Sandinistas 
$20  million  in  desperately  needed  cash: 


and  in  Moscow,  for  a  pittance  of  in- 
vestment, the  Soviet  Union  has  earned 
large  dividends. 

A  well-connected  Managua  doctor 
told  us  that  20  percent  of  the  active 
population  of  2.7  million  is  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  revolution  and  20  per- 
cent is  strongly  opposed,  with  the  bal- 
ance disinterested.  The  20  percent 
they  control  is  armed,  mobilized,  in- 
doctrinated, and  ideologically  commit- 
ted, he  said.  There  is  no  chance  of  in- 
surrection. 

A  leading  Western  diplomat  agrees. 
The  word  being  passed  to  dissidents, 
he  said,  is  climb  aboard  now  before  the 
United  States  pulls  out  and  we  do  not 
need  you  anymore. 

The  prospect  of  the  United  States 
pulling  out  hinges  on  the  administra- 
tion's persistence  and  courage,  and  the 
reverse  power  of  congressional  liber- 
als. But  the  task  transcends  the  gal- 
lant struggle  of  the  insurgents  and 
preserving  Salvador's  democratically 
elected  Government. 

Disproving  Borge's  prophecy  by  de- 
vising a  strategy  that  cannot  be  denied 
success  is  the  paramount  objective  for 
America.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  so,  the 
United  States  will  accept  a  defeat  of 
statesmanship  that  will  transform 
North  America  and  end  the  superpow- 
er status  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  can  tell  from  this  article, 
there  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  take  away  freedom  in 
Central  America.  There  must  be  a  like 
commitment  on  our  part  U  we  are  to 
retain  freedom,  not  only  in  Central 
America,  but  in  the  United  States  as 
well.  I  fear  for  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
yoimg  American  men  who  will  have  to 
be  involved  in  a  conflict  in  Central 
America  if  we  do  not  nip  this  revolu- 
tionary attitude  in  the  bud  now. 

I  was  at  an  Armed  Forces  dinner 
honoring  all  of  the  uniformed  services 
last  weekend,  and  I  saw  a  proud  father 
take  his  18-  or  19-year-old  boy  up  to  a 
marine  colonel  and  tell  him  that  his 
boy  was  Joining  the  Marines.  I  became 
a  little  misty-eyed  as  I  looked  at  that 
boy.  and  thought  that  one  day  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  you  and  I  may 
lie  casting  a  vote  deciding  to  send  him 
to  an  unnecessary  war.  And  as  I  sat 
later,  having  dinner,  I  thought  about 
my  8-year-old  son.  and  I  thought  that 
I  did  not  want  him  to  l)e  involved  in 
some  unnecessary  war  in  Central 
America.  And  that  is  why  I  think  this 
issue  is  very,  very  important  to  us 
right  now. 

I  truly  believe  that  if  we  show  the 
strength  that  is  necessary  by  giving 
aid  and  assistance  to  our  friends  in 
Central  America  today,  we  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  sending  American 
boys  to  fight  and  die  there  in  the 
future.  But  we  must  act  now.  We  must 
l)e  strong  now.  We  must  be  decisive 
now.  For  if  we  tarry,  we  invite  tragedy, 
an  unnecessary  national  tragedy. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  understand 
why  many  of  our  Members  are  wllllnc 
to  wnd  bOUona  of  dollars  in  military 
aid  to  Iira^  which  I  support,  to  stop 
the  FIX)  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  that 
area  when  they  will  not  spend  much, 
mueh  leas  to  stop  the  PLO  pQots  and 
the  Marxists  who  openly  talk  of  revo- 
lutloolrinK  and  taking  over  Central 
America,  which  is  right  on  our  front 
doorstep. 


PEStSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  nUnois  (Mr.  CoacoaAif )  is 
reoognlMd  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  due  to  com- 
mitments in  mbM^  on  Thursday.  May 
12.  tat  five  of  the  votes.  Had  I  been 
present  for  the  votes  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Energy  ci- 
vilian research  and  develcvment  au- 
thorlaatlOD  bill.  HJl.  2587.  I  would 
have  voted: 

"Aye"  on  the  committee  amendment 
barring  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
dlneh  River  breeder  reactor  unless 
qMdfically  provided  in  legislation 
(itdkall  No.  112); 

"No"  on  the  amendment  redirecting 
$5  million  in  funding  for  construction 
of  the  Vitreous  State  Laboratory  at 
Catholic  Unlvosity  of  America  from 
the  National  Center  for  Advanced  Ma- 
terials at  Lawrence  Be^eley  Laborato- 
ry and  the  Stanf <ffd  Linear  Accelera- 
tor Center  (roDcall  No.  113): 

"Aye"  CO  the  amendment  to  reduce 
by  $310  million  the  amount  by  which 
the  bill  exceeds  the  administration's 
budget  request  (rollcaU  No.  114): 

"No"  CO  the  amendment  redirecting 
$5  million  tat  construction  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Chemical  Research 
at  Columbia  University  by  reducing 
other  authorisations,  including  those 
for  general  science  and  research— 
which  fnrompasses  high-energy  phys- 
ics—and for  magnetic  fusion,  by  a 
total  of  $5  milll<«  (roUcaU  No.  115): 
and 

"Nay"  on  passage  of  the  bill  (roUcaU 
No.  116)  in  light  of  the  degree  to 
which  it  exceeds  the  administration's 
request.9 


CHICAGO'S  ITTH  ANNUAL 
GREEK  AMERICAN  PARAPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amrumio)  is 
ref!ogni»d  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March.  I  was  proud  to  Join  many  of 
my  coUeagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
menunmticm  of  Greek  Independence 
Day— the  day.  162  years  ago.  when  the 
Oredu  w<m  their  freedom  from  the 
Turldsh  Empire. 


On  May  14.  this  stirring  evoit  was 
celebrated  in  Chicago,  and  Chicago's 
Greek  Americans  proved  mice  again 
that  their  pride  in  Greek  independ- 
ence and  culture  is  exceeded  only  by 
their  enthusiasm  for  displaying  and 
celebrating  both.  I  was  delighted  to 
Join  them  on  the  reviewing  stand  for 
this  special  event.  The  1983  parade  in- 
cluded 38  decorative  fioats  which  por- 
trayed the  many  aq>ects  of  Greek  his- 
tory and  culture,  and  which  focused 
CO  Greek  heritage  1983's  theme:  "Chi- 
cago's Hellensism:  150  years." 

Those  on  the  reviewing  stand  also 
included  United  Hellenic  American 
Congress  natl<»al  chairman.  Andrew 
A.  Athens:  His  Grace  Bishop  lakovos. 
Greek  Heritage  1983  general  chair- 
man. Thomas  Kapsalls:  Ambassador 
Nicolas  Karandreas  of  Greece:  the 
Honorable  Neil  Hartigan.  the  attorney 
general  of  Illinois:  the  Honorable 
Nicholas  Melas.  president  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
(Chicago:  and  the  Honorable  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes.  UJ8.  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  grud  marshal  of  the  parade. 

Excerpts  from  the  press  release 
issued  by  the  United  Hellenic  Ameri- 
can Congress  regarding  the  parade,  in 
addition  to  the  calendar  of  events  of 
Greek  Heritage  1983  as  well  as  names 
of  the  leaders  of  these  events  in  Chica- 
go, follow: 

The  Annual  Oreek  American  Parade  is 
perhaps  the  most  structured  of  the  ethnic 
parades  with  a  thematic  content  projected 
in  three  sections.  The  flrat  section  focukes 
on  the  Greek  contribution  to  freedom 
through  the  ages;  the  second  hlghlighU  the 
cherished  Ideals  and  institutions  of  Western 
culture  which  had  their  structured  begin- 
ninss  in  Oreece:  the  third,  on  the  occasion 
of  our  city's  ISOth  anniversary,  dwells  on 
the  presence  of  the  Greek  In  Chicago  ever 
since  Port  Dearborn  days. 

Also  reigning  over  the  parade  is  Greek 
Heritage  '83  Queen  Marilyn  Hata  of  Arling- 
ton Heights  and  her  court:  Angle  Andreou 
of  Niles.  first  runner-up:  Oena  Dayiantis  of 
Chicago,  second  runner-up;  Diana  Karanl- 
kas  of  Oak  Park,  third  runner-up;  and  Mar- 
ianne Damlanides  of  Chicago,  fourth 
runner-up. 

"We're  very  enthusiastic  about  the  1983 
parade,"  says  parade  coordinator,  George  L^ 
CanelUs.  "There  will  be  excellent  participa- 
tion from  our  Greek-American  commtmity. 
The  Chl<»go  Metropolitan  area  has  always 
supported  our  showing  of  ethnicity  with 
pride  and  vigor." 

May  is  a  busy  month  for  Greek  Heritage 
'83.  The  many  events  that  project  the  Greek 
community's  presence  in  Cliicago  focuses  on 
the  parade  but  also  is  highlighted  by  other 
cultural  and  social  events: 

A  Greek  Folklore  f esUval  will  be  held  May 
15  at  the  Roaemont  Horizon. 

A  Greek  Heritage  Program  hosted  by  the 
Hellenic  Society  of  DePauI  Univeisity  at  the 
Schmltt  Academic  Center,  2323  North  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  on  Hay  19— will  present  "El 
Greco  and  Nikos  Kaaantsalds",  a  documen- 
tary film  produced  by  renown  author  Nestor 
Matsas,  and  a  lecture  on  "Greeics  in  Ameri- 
can Literature"  by  Professor  Alexander 
Karanikas, 

Aristotle:  "The  Teacher  of  the  Ages",  a 
documentary    film    produced    by    renown 


author  Nestor  Matsas  wiU  be  shown  on  May 
33.  13:30  pjn.  at  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Churcli. 

The  annual  U.H.A.C.  banquet  on  Sunday 
May  23.  always  a  stellar  event,  this  year 
honors  the  Hellenic  Foundation,  an  impres- 
sive Institution  in  the  Oreek  Community 
with  a  multiplicity  of  humanitarian  involve- 
ment. The  banquet  will  be  held  at  5:30  pjn. 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Ccmrad 
BmtonHoteL 

Greek  Heritage  '83  winds  up  May  with  a 
youthful  flourish  as  the  Second  Annual 
Junior  OIyou>ics  wiU  be  held  May  28-39  at 
Ss.  Constantine  &  Helen  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  and  A.  A.  Stagg  High  Schocd  in 
Palos  Hills. 

Queen  Contest.  April  34th:  Sunday  1:00- 
5:00  PM,  Knickerbocker  Hotel.  183  E. 
Walton,  Chicago. 

Concert  of  Byxantlne  Hymnology,  April 
24th:  Sunday  7:00  PM.  Annunciation  Cathe- 
dral. 1017  N.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago.  "St  John 
Damascene"  League  of  Chanters— Stamatis 
Troulos.  Director.  Presented  by:  Greek  Or- 
thodox Diocese  of  Chicago. 

PanayioU  Art  Exhibit.  April  30th-May 
14th:  Saturday  7:00  PM.  National  Bank  of 
Greece  188  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Opening  Reception  Presented  by  The  Greek 
Women's  University  Club. 

Greek  FesUval.  May  13th:  Thursday  12:00 
noon.  Richard  J.  Daley  Plaa.  Chicago  Civic 
Center.  Featuring:  Lyceum  Dancers  of 
Greece  from  Kalamata;  Cultural  Society  of 
KalamaU  Rebetiki  C!ompania  of  Athens; 
Domna  Samiou  Folk  Music. 

Greek  Heritage  Ni^t.  May  12th:  Thurs- 
day 7:00  PM.  St.  Andrews  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  Auditorium.  5649  Sheridan  Road. 
Chicago.  Featiuing:  A  double-screen  slide 
presentation  titled  "Continuities-Origins  in 
Greece  Realities  in  Am«rlca"  (in  Greek  with 
English  summaries)  by  Leon  Marinaks 

Greek-American  Parade,  May  14th:  Satur- 
day 1:00  PM,  from  Wacker  Drive  down 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  This  year  the 
parade  commemorates  Greek  Independence 
and  culture  with  a  focus  on  Chicago's  Helle- 
nism: ISO  years.  VS.  Senator  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes is  Grand  Marshall.  The  parade  the- 
matic structure  is: 

(1)  Introduction.  (2)  The  Greek  contribu- 
tion to  freedom.  (3)  Western  culture  has  its 
structured  beginnings  in  Oreece.  (4)  CThica- 
go's  Hellenism:  150  years.  (5)  The  1983 
Queen  and  her  court. 

Oreek  Folklore  FesUval,  May  15th: 
Sunday  5:30  PM,  Roaemont  Horison,  8920 
N.  Mannheim  Rd.,  Roaemont.  Featming:  A 
festival  of  Greek  dance  and  music  by: 
Lyceum  Dancers  of  Greece  from  Kalamata; 
Cultiu^  Society  of  Kalamata;  Rebetiki 
Companla  of  Athens;  D<Mnna  Samiou  Folk 
Music.  Presented  by:  Neo  Kyma  Messinias 
in  conjunction  with  the  municipality  of  Ka- 
lamata, Greece. 

El  Greco  and  Nikos  Kaantsakis.  May 
19th:  7:00  PM.  Schmltt  Academic  Center, 
Theatre  Auditorium.  DePaul  University, 
2323  North  Seminary,  Chicago.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der KBrrtP'fc"  speaks  on  "Greeks  in  Ameri- 
can Literature:"  El  Greco  and  Nikos  Ka- 
wrtifi*'*'.  a  documentary  film  produced  by 
renown  author  Nestor  Mastas;  ApoUo  Danc- 
ers will  perform.  Presented  by  The  Hellenic 
Society  of  DePaul  University. 

Aristotle:  "The  Teacher  of  the  Ages",  May 
22nd:  Sunday,  12:30  PM.  Holy  Trinity  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  Auditorium  6041  W.  Dl- 
veraey  Ave.,  Chicago.  A  documentary  film 
produced  by  renown  author  Nesto  Matsas. 
Presented  by  Hellenic  Society  of  Kastritaos. 


OHAC  Adnual  Banquet.  May  23nd: 
Sunday  5:30PM.  Oonrad  HOton  Hotel.  730 
a  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Hooorlng  the 
Hellwiir  Foundation  on  its  SOth  Annlveraa- 

junior  Olysupics.  May  3g-3Mh:  Saturday/ 
Sunday.  9:00  AM.  LocatloaK  A.  A.  Stagg 
High  School.  8015  W.  lllth  Palos  Hills:  8a. 
Conatantine  8t  Helen  Greek  Orthodox 
Chureb.  lllth  &  Roberta  Rd..  Paloa  Hills: 
Pieaented  by:  The  Gre^  Orthodox  Dtocese 
of  Chlcaso.  ,_      ^ 

Ahepa  UtU  District  Convention.  May  38- 
30:  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel-Woodfleld.  1800  B. 
Golf  Road.  Schaumliurg.  General  Chair- 
man—Peter H.  Mantwroa. 

Ahepa  Supreme  Convention.  August  7-14: 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  151  B.  Wacker  DriVe. 
Chiogo.  General  Chainnan.  A.  Steve  Betie- 
los. 

Committee  chairmen. 

Honorary  Chairmen:  W»  Wminmne  Arch- 
bishop lakows.  His  Grace  Biabop  lakovoa. 
The  Hon.  Baunanuel  Wlardia.  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Greeee.  Andrew  A.  Athens.  National 
Chairman.  United  Hellenic  American  Con- 


and  fun:  it  is  above  all  else  a  statement  of  a 
meaningful  and  dynamic  presence  in  all  dl- 
infnt««»«-  of  Chlcagoland's  existence.  And  in 
making  that  statement,  Greek  Heritage  '83 
to  miring  how  grateful  we  are  to  be  a  part  of 
that  existoioe.  We  invite  all  to  share  our 
heritage  in  the  spirit  of  broUierhood  and 
love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parade  is  a  memori- 
al to  those  of  Greek  ancestry  who 
have  givoi  their  lives  to  secure  the 
basic  freedoms  enjoyed  by  humanity 
thnmghout  the  world  and  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  extend  greetings  to 
Americans  of  Greek  heritage  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent,  as  well  as  those 
in  all  of  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of 
their  Independence  Day  parade.* 


General  (SuOrman:  The  Hon.  Thomas 
Kapsalls 

(3i«ek  Independence  Odetoation:  Dr. 
FOtis  Utsas.  Chairman:  Mary  Orphan.  Co- 
Chalrwoman. 

Queen  Contest  (Oordinatms:  Jean  Costo- 
pouloa.  Co-Chairwc»nan:  Georgia  Kakis.  Co- 
Chairwonuuk 

PanayioU  Art  ExhlMt:  Nancy  Canellis. 
Co-Chairwoman:  Roula  Boorasanes.  (^ 
Chairwoman, 

Greek  FesUval:  Thomas  J.  Owtopoulos. 
Chairman;  Tom  Sotiropoulos.  Co-Chair- 
woman. 

Greek  Heritage  Night:  Ylannls  Lambrou. 
Chairman. 

Parade  Coordinators:  George  L.  Canellis. 
Chairman;  Maria  Culhane.  Co-Chairwoman. 

Gre^  Fy>lklore  Festival:  TsUs  Boonomo- 
poulos.  Co-Chalrman:  Tom  Sotiropoulos. 
(O-Chairmaa. 

Uhac  Annaal  Banquet:  Andrew  A.  Athens. 
General  Chairman. 

Junior  Olympics:  Fr.  Kosmas  Kaiavellas. 
Youth  Commission  Diocese  of  Chicago. 

Publicity:  James  Nicholas.  Chairman. 

Fund  Raising:  Pete  P.  Parthenis.  Ctaia- 
man. 

Greek  Heritage  '83  at  DePaul  University: 
Andrew  T.  Ropan.  Ph.  D.  Coordinator. 

Gre^  Heritage  '83  in  (micago.  is  the  um- 
brella namO  of  this  year's  series  of  events 
that  WiU  project  the  Greek  community's 
presence  in  (Hiicago.  Seventeoi  years  ago 
there  was  Only  one  event— •  parade.  The 
annual  heritage  celebration  is  now  a  coordi- 
nated effort  of  numerous  events  presented 
over  a  three  month  period.  1963  marks  the 
150th  birthday  of  (Hilcago.  and  the  most 
visible  event  of  Greek  Hnitage  '83— the 
annual  Greek-American  Parade  remembers 
that  anniversary.  It  does  so  with  a  special 
linkage— the  presence  of  Americans  of 
Greek  descsit  in  our  great  city.  The  Greek- 
American  dommunlty  of  Chicago  Is  the 
second  largest  in  the  country.  Although 
most  Greeks  came  to  (%lcago  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century 
and  the  eatly  decades  of  this  one.  almost 
from  the  begiiuiing  Greek  traders  walked  in 
the  shadow  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Since  then 
the  Greek  community  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered and  today  iU  members  play  key  roles 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  civic,  social, 
business,  educational  and  religious  life. 
Greek  Heritage  '83  is  not  only  a  statement 
of  self-awanness  and  omtributions  of  color 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMMONSENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  John  M.  Parker,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Petrole- 
um Geologists,  recently  shared  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Environmental  Common- 
sense"  with  me.  I  have  read  Mr.  Park- 
er's c(Hnment8.  and  I  believe  they  are 
informative,  interesting,  and  timely  to 
the  debate  in  this  Nation  over  energy 
policy.  I  submit  his  comments  into  the 
ComaassioHAL  Record  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  Mr.  Partner's  views. 
The  geologists  of  America  are  the 
traUbUusers  in  our  efforts  to  find  more 
oil  and  gas,  and  we  should  all  listen 
dooely  to  their  thoughts  on  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

EmmomcKRTAL  Coioiomsense 
(By  John  M.  Parker) 
The  United  States  needs  action  now  to 
have  sufficient  oil  and  gas  in  1991,  ony  nine 
years  away.  Since  1950,  the  United  Steles 
has  had  about  25-39  billion  barrels  of 
proved  oil  reserves  at  the  end  of  every  year 
even  though  we  have  used  2-6.8  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  (including  imports)  annually. 
UnUl  1979,  the  amount  we  used  increased 
each  year.  Each  year  since  1950  we  depend- 
ing on  future  demand  and  the  amount  of 
imports. 

Contrary  to  our  estimates,  we  have  not 
run  out  because  we,  as  petroleum  geologists, 
have  ip^iiifiiiiy  continued  to  find  oil,  gas  and 
minerals.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  work  and 
plan  to  find  that  oil  and  gas  over  a  very  long 
lead  time— 5-25  years  before  significant  pro- 
duction can  begin. 

In  1983.  there  is  surplus  foreign  oU  produc- 
Uve  capacity.  It  1$  a  glut  for  them,  but  there 
is  no  shut-in  oU  cao^ty  in  the  United 
States.  Why?  Our  oil  if  much  cheaper  than 
foreign  oil.  There  is  surpljs  natural  gas  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  natural  gas  wells  are  shut  in.  But  be- 
cause of  federal  regulaUons  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  consumers  has  been  rising. 

n>r  geologists  to  continue  to  find  oU  and 
gas.  we  must  have  unexplored  lands  to 
lease— and  in  large  quantities.  As  our  ideas 
progress,  we  lease  and  explore  those  leases. 
To  what  extent  we  are  able  to  do  so  depends 
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on  the  flow  of  geologic  ideas,  compeUtion  in 
the  marke^lace  and  economic  factors. 

TWO  AXCSS  rOK  ACTIOM 

Many  potential  oU  and  gas  producing 
areas  are  restricted  by  laws,  regulations  or 
administraUve  acUons  that  prevent  explora- 
tion and/or  development.  Some  have  been 
designated  as  wildlife  refuges,  wilderness  or 
wilderness  study  areas.  Two  specific  exam- 
ples of  areas  of  potoitial  resources  where 
we  need  to  seriously  rethink  our  laws  and 
weigh  the  benefite  are  in  Alaska  and  New 
Mexico. 

One  is  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(ANWR)  on  the  Alasican  North  Slope.  This 
area  is  one  of  the  most  tntm>ising  n«lons  in 
the  wortd  for  the  occurrence  of  large  oQ  and 
gas  fields.  I  am  urging  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  ANWR  bills  to  provide 
for  competitive  leasing  of  those  lands  with 
the  lease  terms  designed  to  encourage  bid- 
ding, drilling  and  develc^Muent. 

The  second  is  the  Bitter  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Mexico.  These  lands 
are  within  a  large  developing  gas  field.  I 
urge  the  Ctmgress  to  nullify  the  administra- 
tive decision  that  made  the  northern  Bitter 
Lake  area  a  "wilderness"  area.  I  ask  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  designate  all  federal  lands  to  which  the 
United  States  owns  the  mineral  rights  in 
the  Bitter  Lake  areas  as  "within  a  known 
geologic  structure."  That  legal  designation 
means  the  lands  are  within,  or  adjacent  to, 
an  oU  or  gas  field  and  that  the  lands  may 
not  be  leased  by  simply  filing  an  applicatitm 
but  by  competitive  bidding  only.  The  money 
burdens  of  our  nation's  people  will  be  re- 
lieved by  receiving  bonuses,  royalty  and  tax 
income  from  tills  gas  production. 
Our  nation  needs  these  resources. 

Dxmnnc  A  wxLDEsmss 
Just  what  is  a  wilderness  area?  The  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  (PX.  88-577)  designates 
a  wilderness  as  "an  area  where  the  earth 
and  its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled 
by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain."  It  is  further  defined  as  an 
area  "retaining  its  primeval  character  and 
influence,  without  permanent  improve- 
ments or  human  habitation,  which  is  pro- 
tected and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  conditions  and  which  gmerally  ap- 
pears to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's 
work  substantially  unnoUceable"  and  which 
may  also  contain  "ecological,  geological  or 
other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 
scenic  or  historical  value"  (author's  empha- 
sis). 

As  geologists,  we  care  for  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  our  wilderness 
areas.  But  most  assiune  that  since  we  are 
concerned  about  oQ,  gas  and  mineral  recov- 
ery that  we  are  not  concerned  about  this 
land.  Par  from  it.  I  personally  give  speeches 
and  write  papers  calling  for  population  con- 
troL  I  work  for  environmraatal  protection 
and  preservation.  I  work  to  prevent  waste, 
to  conserve  energy  and  to  look  to  and  build 
for  the  future. 

Congressmen  and  governors  frequenUy 
ask,  "Can  we  explore,  drill  and  produce 
without  substantial  and  permanent  alterna- 
tions to  the  site  or  its  surroundings?"  In 
nearly  all  cases,  the  answer  is  a  resounding 
yes.  In  other  words,  we  can  work  within  the 
parameters  set  up  by  the  wilderness  law. 

Oil,  gas  and  mineral  recovery  have  always 
required  use  of  the  land  during  the  produc- 
tion period.  But  the  amount  of  land  used  is 
very  small,  and  the  land  need  not  be  perma- 
nently altered.  The  truly  wUd  and  spectacu- 
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I  ara  rmrely  prapceU  for 

aaandiM.  Only  very  anall  porttooi  of  the 
vnmm  tandi  will  produce  valuable 

The  tenporanr  altemattooa  we 

are  nathliis  eompwed  to  thoae  made 
by  aU  and  reeraatlon  areaa  whoae  parking 
lota  and  waiw  ■''t"— '  ■yatema  are  built  In 
our  national  foraU  and  parka. 

k.  "Why  dont  leolocisU  lo 
and  explore?"  or  "Why 
dont  yodi  |o  aoaaewbere  elae  to  develop  thia 
ofl  or  laa  fMdT  U  we  kept  gates  aome- 
where  elae.  ofl  and  gaa  tai  thia  country  would 
be  ao  ezpeiwive.  there  would  be  no  domeatlc 
ptodaettai  Our  aearch  lonalta  of  ever-nar- 
treaa.  The  dlacovery  of  a  large  field 
oQ  and  gaa  economically  becauae 
there  are  tower  coata  in  developing  the  field. 
It  ia  cconomte  diaaater  not  to  develop  what 
to  there— and  to  inalat  that  geolo- 
vhereelae. 
of  ua  understand  how  all-pervaaive 
are  our  needa  and  uaea  of  oil.  gaa  and  miner- 
ala.  A  aenkw  aenator  from  MlnneaoU  waa 
betated  by  a  bright  young  woman  becauae 
he  wanted  nMirc  Iron  mining.  She  did  not 
want  the  Minneaota  earth  disturbed  by 
holea.  "I  came  to  your  offloe  on  a  bk^de." 
ahe  aald.  impUrtiv  that  other  vehidee  uaed 
up  natural  rcaourcea  and  polluted  the  earth. 
"Mtehun."  TTn*"*"**^  the  aenator,  "your  bi- 
cyde  came  from  a  hole." 

an  aacxic  BBSotT 

The  northern  eoaatal  plate  of  Alaska  ia  a 
desert.  The  annual  precipltatkin  averages 
four  to  five  inches  per  year.  There  is  little 
rate  and  very  little  snow.  The  highest  tem- 
perature ever  recorded  was  78'  P.:  the 
lowest  was  -M'  P.  At  Barrow,  the  average 
date  of  the  last  kUlteg  frost  te  the  spring  Is 
July  4.  end  the  average  date  of  the  first  Ull- 
ii«  frost  te  the  faU  is  July  31.  In  the  brief 
summer,  the  sun  shines  34  hours  a  day.  In 
the  long  wteter.  it  never  rises,  and  tempera- 
tures stay  below  -30'  P.  for  months  at  a 
Ume. 

Part  of  this  coastal  plate  desert  has  been 
dfsignatrri  by  Congress  as  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional WDdhfe  Refuge  (ANWR).  There  Is 
little  wildlife  except  mosquitoes,  files  and 
small  fughti*—  insects  known  as  oollembo- 
las.  Almost  40.000  of  these  creatures  have 
been  counted  te  one  square  meter  of  wet 
tundra  along  with  as  many  as  17.000  mites. 
The  mites  grow  teto  parasites  which  keep 
the  caribou  population  from  becoming  too 
large  for  the  available  food  supply. 

But  the  ANWR  is  worth  exploring.  In 
1043.  Wallaoe  B.  Pratt,  one  of  the  world's 
preinier  geologists  and  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Assodatimi  of  Petroleum  Ge- 
ologists, wrote  te  Haprer's  magsirine.  "Oil  te 
the  Arctic  awaits  the  advance  of  dvillsation 
upon  this,  the  last  of  our  geographical  fron- 
tiers. Conspicuous  evidences  of  petroleum 
oonfroot  us  throught  this  region:  prolific 
set  pages  te  the  rodu  of  Alaska:  other  seep- 
sges  and  a  major  oilf  idd  on  the  mainland  of 
Canada;  aeepagts  on  various  Canadian 
Arctic  Islands:  MHpages  and  oU  wells  at  fre- 
quent tetervals  along  the  entire  Arctic 
Coast  of  Siberia.  But  only  the  forward-look- 
ing Russians  have  availed  themselves  ao  far 
of  theae  potential  sources  of  fuel  and 
energy.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  us  have  yet  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  Great  Ice  Age  is  al- 
ready behind  us.  We  escaped  Its  extreme  ad- 
vance at  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene  only  'by 
the  skte  of  our  teeth,'  according  to  Thorn- 
ton Wilder's  colorful  drama,  but  now  at 
length  we  should  have  pulled  ourselves  to- 
gether sufficiently  to  begte  to  follow  up  Its 
retreat  and  to  reclaim  for  mankind  the  vast 


empire  releaasd  to  us  by  the  return  of  the 
sun  to  the  'friendly  Arctic.' " 

In  IMl.  John  P.  Kennedy  appoteted  Stew- 
art L.  Ddall  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Udall  wanted  to  encourage  oil  exploration 
on  the  Arctic  North  Slope,  but  oil  compa- 
nlea  Imd  no  Incentive  to  move  seismic  crews 
teto  that  forbidding  area.  Exploration  and 
production  cosU  would  be  hl^  a  company 
or  group  of  tevestors  would  have  to  search 
large  amounts  of  country  and  dlaoover  a 
very  large  field  to  Justify  building  a  trans- 
port^lon  system  to  the  market.  Besides, 
there  seemed  little  market  at  the  time. 

To  complicate  matters,  oil  and  gas  leasing 
regulations  prohibited  any  Individual  or 
ir»«>r«"y  from  holding  more  than  344.080 
acres  te  any  one  state  under  lease  or  option. 
If  oO  or  gas  were  found.  VA.  leases  carried  a 
large— 13.5  percent— royalty.  Any  return  on 
this  high-risk  tevestment  would  be  years 
away. 

Udall  negotiated  a  development  contract 
with  British  Petroleum  Exploration  Co., 
which  went  teto  effect  Jan.  30,  1963.  The 
contract  covered  544.135  acres  and  Induded 
a  work  commitment.  BP  agreed  to  spend  a 
specified  amount  on  seismk:  woriu  This  was 
the  first  North  Slope  seismic  work  since  the 
X3J&.  Navy  had  ceased  operations  te  1953.  BP 
had  to  commence  a  deep  test  weU  by  July  1, 
1944.  (The  well  would  prove  dry.)  Por  four 
years,  wildcattteg  contteued  at  a  declining 
rate;  all  the  holea  were  dry.  The  first  new 
hit,  made  te  1948  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  turned 
out  to  t>e  North  America's  largest  oil  field. 

mm  TXAXS  TO  MAXKXT 

In  1948.  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oU  field  teterest 
holders  began  plans  to  construct  a  plpeltee 
from  the  field  to  an  kx-free  port  te  south- 
central  Alaska  to  transport  the  oil  to 
market.  A  wteter  road  was  begxin  te  the 
south  running  north  to  Prudhoe  ao  that  ma- 
terials could  be  moved  on  the  ground  rather 
than  by  air  or  sea. 

Lawsuits  and  lobbying  efforts  of  environ- 
mental groups  Increased  sgainst  both  pipe- 
line construction  and  leasing.  Prom  1949  to 
1973.  operators  waited  on  approval  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  construct  a 
pipeline.  Plpeltee  permits  were  delayed  by 
lawsuits.  The  federal  land  freeze  which 
began  te  1944  contteued;  as  a  result,  field 
and  wUdcat  drilling  declined  sharply. 

A  federal  district  court  ruling  te  1973  te 
favor  of  the  pipeline  was  appealed,  but  the 
appeals  court  failed  to  make  a  decision  that 
year.  Only  three  exploratory  holes  were 
drilled  on  the  entire  North  Slope  te  1973, 
each  of  which  cost  from  $4  mlllion-455  mil- 
lion. All  were  dry. 

Congress,  to  stop  environmental  group 
litigation,  finally  passed  a  law  authorizing 
pipeline  construction.  The  president  gave 
approval  te  November  1973,  and  work 
began.  The  legislation  contained  provisions 
which  effectively  stopped  further  legal 
action  to  delay  construction.  Oil  started 
flowing  through  the  pipeltee  June  30,  1977 
and  reached  Valdez  July  38.  It  had  taken 
ntee  years  to  make  the  trip.  Today,  that  oil 
is  flowing  to  us— and  without  destruction  of 
the 


WOBKIMO  TBI  NOBTH  SLOi>B 

The  1980  Congress  contteued  to  fund 
their  own  government  oil  company  to  obtate 
more  seismic  work  and  to  do  more  drilling 
on  the  North  Slope.  Between  1974-80. 
Americans  spent  $750  million  te  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4  loolUng  for  oil.  The 
X]&  Navy  handled  the  program  from  1974- 
77,  and  the  USOS  ran  the  company  from 
1977-80.  The  government's  score  was  un- 


spectacular. The  Navy  had  seven  dry  wild- 
cats: the  nsoe  had  39.  (They  had  done 
UtUe  better  te  1943-63  when  they  drilled  37 
teat  wells  and  found  three  oO  and  six  gaa  ac- 
cumulations. Only  two  of  thoae  fidda  had 
any  aiae.  and  even  those  two  were  not  of 
commercial  siie.) 

In  1979.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil 
Andrus  withdrew  110  million  acres  te  Alaska 
from  entry  or  devdopment  for  three  years. 
Presklent  Carter  classified  54  million  acres 
of  the  land  as  National  Monuments  and  de- 
clared them  permanently  withdrawn.  These 
withdrawals  covered  large  areas  te  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Slope.  In  1080, 
Congress  debated  the  future  status  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  ANWR  The  USOS  tes- 
tified that  there  might  be  large  amounts  of 
undiscovered  oU  there  and  that  seismic 
work  would  have  to  be  done  and  wUdcat 
wells  drilled.  Congress  passed  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
(ANILCA)  to  allow  for  seismic  exploration 
on  a  portion  of  the  ANWR  coastal  plate 
after  December  1983  and  following  a  two- 
year  wikUlfe  study.  The  law  prohibited  fur- 
ther exploration,  leasing  or  drilling. 

The  area  designated  for  seismic  woric 
withte  the  ANWR  covers  approximately 
1.900  square  miles.  A  1.5  x  1.5-mlle  grid  of 
vibrosels  seismic  data  could  be  acquired  by 
four  crews  te  the  fidd  during  one  wteter 
season.  The  cost  of  acquiring  and  teterpret- 
ing  this  seismk;  daU  is  estimated  at  $75  mil- 
lion>$100  million.  The  program  would  be 
conducted  after  freeie-up  te  wteter  and 
before  breakup  te  the  spring,  thus  avoiding 
any  conflict  with  the  period  of  caribou  mi- 
gration  across  the  coastal  plate  of  the 
ANWR.  Migratory  birds  and  waterfowl 
would  not  be  present  te  the  area  while  the 
program  was  being  conducted. 

If  seismic  work  were  completed  te  the 
vrteter  of  1983-84.  lease  sales  could  be  held 
te  the  fall  of  1984.  The  lease  tracU  should 
be  large  with  a  standard  onshore  royalty  of 
13.5  percent.  If  there  were  oil  or  gas  te  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  ccnnmerclal.  and  if  the 
first  wUdcat  drilling  started  te  the  wteter  of 
1985,  the  first  production  might  be  shipped 
between  1993  and  1995. 

BITRB  LAKX  RATIOIlia  WHJILIR  XITDaB 

The  Pecos  River  near  Roswell,  N.M.,  is  a 
small  stream  with  little,  if  any,  water  flow-, 
ing  at  the  surface.  The  river  button  contains 
salt  cedar,  mesqulte,  a  few  cotttmwoods  and 
willows.  The  uplands  on  either  sMe  of  the 
river  have  little  vegetatton— a  little  salt 
bush,  mesqulte,  alkali  sacaton  and  black 
gramma  grass.  A  lot  of  water  may  come 
down  the  Pecos  te  the  early  fall  if  there  is 
excess  water  to  be  released  from  reservoirs 
te  the  mountains  to  the  north.  Occasional 
heavy  thiuideistorms  result  te  flash  floods. 

The  Pecos  River  valley  is  a  very  minor 
flyway  for  migrating  birds.  Because  of  the 
poor  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetation  and 
lack  of  water,  wildlife  and  migratory  birds 
are  not  common. 

The  Bitter  Lake  WUdllfe  Refuge  north- 
east of  Roswell  started  as  a  concept  to  at- 
tract more  migratory  waterfowL  Land  was 
available  for  purchase  by  the  United  States 
te  two  spots—  a  north  and  a  south  unit  To 
attract  waterfowl,  holding  ponds  had  to  be 
bulldosed  out  and  elaborate  dikes  built. 
Since  ponds  te  the  north  unit  did  not  hold 
water,  larger  ponds  were  built  on  the  south 
unit.  A  parUng  area  was  built  for  duck  hun- 
ters near  the  southernmost  holding  pond. 

Then  the  north  unit  was  administratively 
designated  a  "wilderness."  Existing  roads 
were  bulldoaed  over  so  the  land  would  meet 


l«i|i«Mi«a  tiiBBtioii  the 


Dt  for  the  pipeline  and 


the  legal  "roadless" 
Since  a  natural  gi 
area,    the   new 
issued  a  new  eaa 
Ita  maintcnOnoe. 

Thia  area:  had  already  baen  i 
a  source  of  yas.  As  of  Nov.  1.  IfU.  about  400 
gas  wells  had  been  oomplated  ta  this  general 
Peooa  Valley  area.  Gas  production  oeeurs  at 
about  4,000  feet.  It  ooaU  about  $375,000  to 
complete  a  gas  well. 

In  Januaiy  Tates  Petrolanm  Corp.  drilled 
a  test,  whleti  is  a  440-aere  oCHast  (te  Chavea 
County)  north  of  a  reoently  oonpleted  wdL 
This  wdl  south  of  Tates'  teat  Is  on  a  federal 
lease  and  h8d  an  initial  potential  of  1 J  mfl- 
Uon  cubic  ftoet  per  day.  The  mineral  rl^ts 
on  the  Tatas  loeatkm  bdong  to  the  state  of 
New  MexIcD.  The  people  of  New  Mexieo 
would  have  Buffered  drateage— and  tbua  loaa 
of  income— from  the  offaettlog  wdl  oo  fed- 
eral land  if  the  Tatea  weO  had  not  been 
drilled. 

If  there  are  only  100  productive  lOOacie 
locattona  te  the  two  Bitter  Lake  unfta  and  1 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gaa  per  wdl  <tf  ultimate 
recovery,  then  the  Bitter  Lake  Natloaal 
WildUfe  Refuge  landa  might  have  100  bO- 
llon  cuUc  ffeet  of  gaa  under  them.  At  $5  JO 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  this  reooveiable  gas 
Is  worUi  $590  billion.  Our  royalty  share  (the 
federal  govamment's)  is  \tA  percent  or  $45 
milUon.  Half  of  that  royalty  is  paki  to  the 
state;  this  would  amount  to  $SSJ  million.  In 
addltkm.  the  state  and  Chavea  County 
would  colleet  directly  11  percent— $57.3  mil- 
lion—te  state  and  local  taxea  on  gross  pro- 
duction. If  those  hundred  wdls  are  not 
drilled,  we  are  not  using  commonsense.  All 
of  us  wUl  Icae  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Jobs  and  income  created  by  the  drilling  of 
the  wells. 


In  January  1983.  the  United  States  used 
about  13.4  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  (4.9 
billion  barrels  a  year).  Indudlng  products, 
we  imported  almost  5  million  barrels  ftom 
Mexico.  Indonesia.  Nigeria,  the  North  Sea, 
Venesuda.  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Middle 
East  countries.  That  means  timt  even  vrith 
an  economic  recession  and  improved  conser- 
vation, we  have  been— and  stlU  are— depend- 
ent upon  ottio'  countries  for  our  existence. 
We  will  remate  vulnerable  unless  we  are 
able  to  maintain  or  improve  our  production. 

Discovery  of  one  large  field  could  help  tre- 
mendously. Last  year.  Prudhoe  Bay  alone 
produced  1.54  million  barrds  a  day.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  nnny  giant  Adds  such  as 
Prudhoe  Bay.  The  odds  against  finding  a 
field  that  will  produce  a  significant  amount 
of  oU  or  gas  (i.e.,  1  mllUon  or  more  barrels  of 
oil  or  10  mllUon  or  more  cubic  feet  of  gas)  te 
ite  lifetime  of  3-50  years  are  staggering. 
Only  one  out  of  51  wUdcate  will  yiekl  that 
amount  or  more. 

We  do  expect  to  fted  some  big  fields,  how- 
ever, snd  a  tremendous  numl)er  of  little 
ones.  But  we  do  not  know  what  the  costs 
wiU  be  nor  the  price  that  oO  will  have  to 
bring.  We  do  know  that  we  must  proceed 
now  to  sed^  find  and  produce  for  the 
future,  ThU  Is  not  an  easy  Job  and  not  for 
the  fatet-hearted.  If  we  develop  our  re- 
sources sanely  and  economically,  we  will 
matfitAin  America's  tetemd  and  external 
security:  we  will  provide  Jobs  and  income  for 
our  people.  If  we  do  not.  we  will  have  no 
future.* 


ii-4»o-ni-S(Pt  10) 


A  TRIBirrE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN 
R.  SWEENEY 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  Under 
%  prevtoiis  order  of  the  Houoe,  the  gen- 
tleman txom  New  Jeney  (Mr.  R<»)  is 
reeognlaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9 
last  I  lost  a  dear  f  rimd.  the  world  lost 
a  real  human  beinc,  and  all  of  us  lost  a 
man  who  had  much  to  contribute 
when  John  R.  Sweeney,  a  former  offl- 
dal  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and 
a  man  who  was  Just  entering  a  new 
and  exciting  phase  of  his  career  as  a 
Oovemment  consultant,  died  imex- 
pectedly. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr. 
Sweeney  a  number  of  years  and  know 
the  oontributiiMis  he  had  made  during 
that  period  of  time  to  develop  cordial 
relatkHiships  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
■Government  and  one  of  our  major 
steel  corptmttions.  Men  like  John 
Sweeney  who  are  unsung  make  a  fan- 
tastic contribution  to  the  day-by-day 
nuts  and  bolts  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  and  men  and  women  like 
him  are  the  reason  this  Government 
and  democracy  are  so  effective.  I  and 
his  countless  friends  wiU  miss  him. 
Our  lives,  however,  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  fact  that  this  unassum- 
ing but  outqioken  and  friendly  indi- 
vidual touched  them. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  include  a  press  re- 
lease on  the  death  of  John  R. 
Sweeney: 

WssHUiUTuii.  D.C..  May  11.— John  R. 
Sweeney,  55.  a  former  official  at  Bethlehem 
Sted  C(»porati(m.  died  May  9  at  his  home 
te  Annapolis.  Md.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Barbara  (Runell)  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Sweeney  retired  on  Septemlier  30, 
1983.  as  director  of  special  projects  te  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation's  federal  govern- 
ment affairs  division  te  Washington,  D.C. 
He  had  previously  served  as  assistant  man- 
ager te  the  division  and  had  24  years  of  serv- 
kse  with  Be^'ilehem. 

Bom  te  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr.  Sweeney  at- 
tended public  schools  te  Long  Island.  N.T. 
He  entered  the  UJ3.  Marine  Corps  te  1945 
and  remateed  on  active  duty  until  1955. 

He  entered  Ohio  University  te  Athens, 
Ohio,  doing  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate work  te  government  and  economics.  Mr. 
Sweeney  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
with  honors  te  Peforuary  1958  and  contteued 
graduate  studies  untU  the  summer,  when  he 
Joined  Bethlehem  Steel's  Loop  Course,  man- 
agement training  program  for  college  gradu- 
atea.  and  was  assigned  to  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  office.  He  was  named  assistant  manag- 
er te  1944. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Sweeney  had  been 
active  te  the  areas  of  taxes  and  environmen- 
tal quality  control.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (AISI). 
and  had  served  as  chairman  of  its  steel  con- 
tainer solid  waste  committee.  He  had  served 
on  various  other  committees  of  the  AISI, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Sweoiey  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
greaatenal  Country  Club  and  the  University 
Club  of  Washington. 
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In  additkm  to  Mrs.  Swemey,  surviving  are 
two  daughters.  Ann  and  Jane  and  a  son. 
Mark,  all  at  home. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  9:30 
ajn.  on  May  13  at  St  Mary's  Churdi,  109 
Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  Annapolla.  Md. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  be 
made  to  St.  Mary's  Church  Building  Pund.* 


ESTABLISHING  A  BUREAU  OF 
LANGUAGE  SERVICBB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pahxtta) 
is  recognixed  f or  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legidation  which 
I  hope  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
translation  and  interpretation  services 
available  to  the  State  Department  and 
other  Federal  agen<^es.  This  bill, 
which  would  create  a  Bureau  of  Lan- 
guage Services  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  an  attempt  to  address  the  se- 
rious deficiency  in  our  Nation's  lan- 
guage skills  which  has  been  noted  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Stud- 
ies as  well  as  other  interested  groups. 

The  importance  of  translators  and 
interpreters  in  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  criticaL  Diplo- 
mats are  concerned  as  few  others  are 
with  the  nuances  and  implications  of 
language.  It  is  the  task  of  the  inter- 
preter to  convey  difficult  subtleties  of 
meaning,  often  while  dealing  with 
complicated  con<xpts  and  delicate  ne- 
gotiations. Mistakes  can  be  both  em- 
barrassing and  costly.  Recall,  as  an  ex- 
ample. President  Carter's  message  to 
the  Polish  people  that  he  "lusted"  for 
them,  when  in  fact  he  merely  "de- 
sired" to  be  their  friend.  Translators 
and  interpreters  provide  the  crucial 
link  by  whicdi  our  actions  and  intm- 
tions  are  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  and,  in  turn,  their  views  are 
made  known  to  us.  Clearly,  that  link 
must  remain  strong. 

Barbara  Gamarekian,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  has  provided  a  vivid 
description  of  the  critical  role  of  the 
State  Department  linguist: 

The  diplomatic  teterpreter  is  an  tetrinsic 
part  of  the  high-wire  act  of  tetemational  di- 
plomacy, bringing  to  the  Job  sidlls  that  go 
far  beyond  a  simple  translation  of  words.  In- 
terpreters must  deal  under  great  pressure 
with  [large]  egos  and  with  issues  as  momen- 
tous as  disarmament  and  hostages  te  Iran. 
They  must  Icnow  the. latest  technological 
and  economic  terms,  must  somehow  convey 
puns,  must  communicate  emotions,  gestures 
and  diplomatic  politeness. 

But  despite  the  need  for  higly  skilled 
linguists  who  can  carry  out  this  func- 
tion efficiently,  translation  and  inter- 
pretaticHi  services  are  currently 
buried— literally  and  figuratively— in 
the  bureau(»atic  hierarchy  of  the 
State  Department.  There  are  a  total  of 
17  bureaus  in  the  Department,  of 
which  one  of  the  largest  is  the  Bureau 
of  Administration.  Located  in  a  base- 
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ment  offloe.  under  the  JuiiMttctian  of 
this  Bureau,  is  the  Luiguace  Services 
Dhrtakm.  Operatint  from  this  obscure 
ofiOoe.  a  cadre  of  some  of  the  most 
^^^hly  trained  mof esslonala  in  our 
Government  must  act  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  varie- 
ty of  fmrdgn  powers  and  foreign  lan- 
guaces  with  which  we  interact. 

The  need  which  my  legislation  ad- 
dresses is  dear.  Our  linguists  must 
have  greater  and  more  direct  access  to 
those  they  serve— the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  others.  Their 
offloe  miMt  have  the  visibility  and  con- 
sideration it  deserves  if  it  is  to  operate 
effectively  and  attract  the  most  highly 
qualified  individuals.  Simply  put. 
translation  and  Interpretation  services 
are  vital  to  the  smooth  operation  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  Ignwe  them. 

My  bUl  addresses  this  problem  by 
creating  a  new  post  within  the  State 
Department  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Language  Services.  This  Assistant 
Secretary  would  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
Language  Services.  Bureaucratic 
reform  will  not  solve  the  problem  com- 
pletely, but  neither  can  we  allow  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  State 
Departmmt  to  hinder  our  language 
q)eciallsts  from  performing  a  crucial 
Job. 

Mr.  Sftenker,  the  final  report  of  the 
President's  Commlasion,  on  which 
both  I  and  Congressman  PAxn,  Sncoii— 
who  is  introducing  this  legislation 
with  me  today— served,  characterised 
our  Naticm's  incompetence  in  foregin 
languages  as  scandalous.  Admiral 
Bobby  Inman.  a  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  with  a  lifetime's  experi- 
ence in  intelligence  work,  has  testified 
that  decisive  action  is  needed  on  the 
Federal  level  to  improve  the  status  of 
foreign  languages  In  this  coimtry. 
Most  recently,  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy  Richard  Gardner  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  in 
March  of  the  shocking  neglect  of  our 
foreign  language  programs.  Unless  we 
take  action  now.  our  growing  deficien- 
cy in  language  skills  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  less  effective  diplomatic 
corps,  a  severely  handicapped  intelli- 
gence apparatus,  and  American  busi- 
nesses and  industries  which  are  unable 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  This 
legislation  wiU  not  cure  all  these  ills, 
but  it  is  an  important  and  necessary 
first  step. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text 
of  my  bill  at  this  point  for  my  col- 
leagues' reference: 

HJ%.3039 
A  bill  to  improve  the  trsnsUtion  and  inter- 
pretation aenrioeB  available  to  the  United 
States  aovemment  by  providing  for  the 
eatabUihinent  within  the  Department  of 
State  of  a  Bureau  of  Languace  Services,  to 
be  headed  by  an  Aaatatant  Secretary 
Be  it  emofted  by  Uu  Senate  and  Houie  of 
tUvnaentahvta   of  the    United   States    of 
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AmoTiem  in  Congrtu  oMaembled.  That  (a) 
the  Coofw  flndi  and  dedares  that— 

(1)  the  avaUabtUty  of  oompetent  UnculsU 
for  traiMlatlon  and  Interpretation  aervloea  i> 
an  rf  ntlil  prerequlilte  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  and 
is  moreover  vital  to  the  Natlon'i  commercial 
ventures  abroad  and  foreign  intelligence 
gathering  activities: 

(2)  there  is  a  critical  and  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  needs  of  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  agmcies  for  foreign  language  special- 
isU  and  Uie  available  supply  of  such  special- 
ists, and  this  problem  Is  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  prominent  career  paths  for  UngulsU 
In  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment: 

(3)  the  ablUty  of  UngulsU  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Oovemment  to 
provide  translaUon  and  interpretation  serv- 
ices In  a  highly  competent  and  proficient 
manner  is  impaired  by  their  subordinate 
status  within  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  Department  of  SUte  and  other  agen- 
cies: and 

(4>  more  than  twenty-five  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  utilise  the  serv- 
ices of  foreign  language  specialists,  and 
there  Is  a  need  for  greater  coordination  be- 
tween these  agencies  to  avoid  duplication  of 
work  and  promote  the  tise  of  uniiForm  meth- 
ods of  translation. 

(b)  There  Is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  addition  to  the  positions 
provided  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  May  26.  1»4»  (22  V&C.  2652).  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Lantuage  Serv- 
ices, who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be 
the  head  of  a  Bureau  of  Language  Services 
and  shall  be  responsible  f  or— 

(1)  improving  the  translation  and  Inter- 
pretation services  available  to  the  President, 
the  Department  of  SUte.  and  the  Foreign 
Service: 

(2)  providing  a  clearinghouse  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information  on 
translation  and  interpreUtlon  services,  in- 
cluding the  availability  of  linguists,  among 
all  of  the  agencies,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment: 

(3)  emphasising  the  importance  of  foreign 
language  skills  to  United  SUtes  economic 
and  diplomatic  objectives,  and  promoting 
the  study  of  key  foreign  languages  by 
United  SUtes  citizens  through  enhancing 
the  role  of  foreign  language  specialisU  in 
the  United  SUtes  Oovemment:  and 

(4)  avoiding  duplication  of  work,  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  uniform  methods  of 
translation,  by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  which  engage  in 
translation  activities. 

(cMl)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  Langxiage  Serv- 
ices. Department  of  SUte.". 

<2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1. 1»83.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  A. 
PEZZULO.  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR.  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERV- 
ICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (BCr.  Alkxah- 
oiR)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
board  of  14  American  bishops  who  last 
we^  selected  Lawrence  A.  Peczulo  to 
be  executive  director  of  Catholic 
Relief  <  Services.  As  the  New  Torit 
Times  noted  May  14.  1983.  in  its  arti- 
cle on  the  appointment.  Mr.  Pezzulo 
becomes  the  flrst  layman  to  head  the 
agency  in  the  40  years  of  its  honorable 
service  to  the  world. 

To  know  Mr.  Pessulo  Is  to  under- 
stand why  the  board  would  break  with 
tradition,  for  he  is  a  man  rich  in  intel- 
lect, morality,  and  poUtlcal  Insight— 
with  that  determination  of  character 
which  enable  these  qualities  to  be 
translated  into  effective  and  compas- 
sionate policies. 

Larry  Pessulo  has  served  his  country 
well  ss  a  career  diplomat  in  Latin 
America.  As  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua 
during  a  time  of  stress  and  revolution, 
he  earned  the  respect  of  all  factions  in 
that  coimtry's  dvll  war  while  safe- 
gustfding  our  own  Nation's  interests. 

Mr.  Pezzulo's  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  Central  America  is  as 
deep  as  it  is  wide,  and  his  unustul  abil- 
ity to  articulate  his  views  has  been  of 
invaluable  aid  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  are  now  attempting  to 
shape  a  bipartisan  consensus  toward 
that  area  of  the  world. 

And  now  this  reservoir  of  wisdom 
will  be  at  the  service  of  all  mankind 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Services.  The  Catholic  Church 
deserves  the  congratulations  of  all  of 
us. 

The  article  follows: 

Latmaii  w  Cbasos  or  Catbouc  Rsusr 
( By  Kathleen  Teltsch ) 

After  a  year  long  search.  Catholic  relief 
Services  has  appointed  a  career  diplomat  as 
its  executive  director,  the  first  layman  to 
head  the  40-year-old  foreign-aid  agency. 

Hundreds  of  candidates,  both  clerics  and 
laymen,  were  considered  before  a  board  of 
14  bishops  agreed  on  the  diplomat.  57-year- 
old  Lawrence  A.  Pezzullo  of  Cabin  John. 
Md. 

Mr.  Peszullo's  career  in  foreign  service 
was  spent  almost  entirely  in  developing 
countries,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 

He  was  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to  Uru- 
guay from  1977  to  1979  and  then  in  Nicara- 
gua until  August  1981.  when  he  retired  from 
government.  He  was  then  named  a  diplomat 
In  residence  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
under  a  SUte  Department  program  that 
places  senior  dlplomaU  on  college  campuses. 

agkncy  orssATXS  IN  70  couimuss 
Catholic  ReUef  is  the  largest  private  over- 
seas-aid agency.  Last  year  it  operated  pro- 
grams in  70  countries,  helping  14  million 
people  with  $325  million  In  emergency  aid 
and  development  assistance.  The  agency 
channeled  $171.6  in  commodities  provided 
by  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment. 

Mr.  PezKullo  said  the  problems  of  the 
poorer  nations  posed  the  greatest  challenge 
to  world  stability. 

"What  I  see.  on  the  one  hand.  Is  a  bur- 
geoning population  and  increasing  expecU- 
tions."  Mr.  Peisullo  said  in  an  interview, 
"but  also  finite  resources  that  have  not  kept 
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pace  with  dfmanrts  and  also  a  leadership 
throughout  ithe  world  that  hss  great  ditO- 
culty  in  dealtaig  with  these  prabtams." 

Mr.  PemUo  hss  orttldaed  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnistratioa's  policy  In  Central  America  and 
said  it  "substituted  postuilnc  for  thoughtful 
poUcy." 

While  Ambasndor  to  Nicaragua  In  the 
Administration  of  Jimmy  Csitcr.  he  ssld.  he 
sdvised  building  brtdges  with  saembers  of 
the  new  flandinist  iBadersblp  after  the 
ouster  of  nesident  Ansitsrio  Sonosa  De- 
bayle  and  urged  the  Artminlstrstiop  to  con- 
tinue aid.  Mr.  Pesullo  stayed  on  for  some 
months  after  the  Republlean  Administra- 
tion took  over  and  adopted  a  toogher  posi- 
tion toward  the  Nicaragoan  Oovcmnient 
A  raAcncnra  soMAM  CAXWOuc 

Mr.  PesuUo  described  himself  at  a  prao- 
ttdng  Roman  Catholic  who  has  not  held 
any  church-related  office  in  the  past 

He  was  bcm  in  New  Tortc  and  grew  up  in 
the  Bronx.  Se  served  with  the  United  States 
artillery  in  Italy.  He  returned  home  with  no 
real  vision  of  a  life  work,  he  said,  sod  after 
graduating  from  Columbia  spent  six  years 
f^t(/»htng  in  Levittown.  LJ.  He  left  teaching 
and  joined  the  Ooverament,  beginning  a 
foreign  service  career  that  took  him  earlier 
to  Mexico.  Bolivia,  Colunriiia  and  Guatema- 
la. 

The  poet  of  executive  direetw  has  been 
held  previously  by  three  leading  churchmen 
and  most  recently  by  Btsbop  Edwin  B. 
Broderick.  who  will  Join  the  board  oversee- 
ing the  aid  agency. 

Becsuae  much  of  the  suppUes  snd  the  as- 
sistance for  transporting  them  oomes  from 
Washington,  Bishop  Broderick  and  others 
have  voiced  concern  about  Catholic  Relief 
becoming  overly  dependent  on  government 
or  being  llxked  too  closely  with  American 
political  ainb. 

Virtually  all  of  the  1.200  woriwni  abroad 
are  laymen,  and  a  small  number  in  Central 
America  have  resigned  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, indudftig  complaints  that  the  agency's 
New  York  headquarters  was  insuffidently 
responsive  -to  the  perceptions  of  officials 
working  In  the  field.  Mr.  Pemllo  said  he 
was  aware  of  those  sentiments,  but  was  not 
prepared  to  commmt  now. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Pe^ullo  was  made  In 
part  because  the  board  members  wanted  an 
executive  dfeector  with  strong  administra- 
tive experience,  which  he  likely  had  as  an 
ambassador  in  charge  of  large  wntissslea. 
said  BUiop  Daniel  P.  Reilly.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  selection  board.  He  added  that 
"iMMurd  members  also  wanted  an  official 
with  lnt«rnittlonal  experience  in  third  worid 
countries."  The  dedalon  also  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  Second  Vatican  CouncU  that 
laity  should  be  Involved  vaan  actively  in  the 
church,  he  saald. 

Other  of f leials  familiar  with  the  year-long 
search  for  a  director  said  Mr.  Penullo  was 
favored  also  because  the  board  of  bishops 
regarded  him  as  both  a  capable  admlnistrar 
tor  and  a  man  of  political  shrewdness  who 
would  be  adept  at  deaUng  with  foreign  gov- 
emmenU.* 


THE  SOVIET  THREAT:  ANOTHER 
CONSERVATIVE'S  VIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Nkal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  BCr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  im- 
portant article  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Lord  Peter 


Carrlngton.  the  first  foreign  minister 
In  Margaret  Thatcher's  conservative 
govenunent,  adds  his  voice  of  reason 
and  oonservatism  to  the  raging,  often 
bitter,  debate  over  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  West.  It  might 
surprise  a  few  of  my  coUeagues.  Mr. 
bleaker,  that  Lord  Carrlngton  does 
not  hold  the  view  that  the  Western  Al- 
liance is  weak  and  In  imminent  danger 
of  collapse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his 
opinion  that  it  is  the  East  and  the 
Soviet  empire  that  are  decaying.  The 
United  States  and  the  Western  Alli- 
anee  are  in  fact  healthy  and  supported 
by  siverior  political,  economic,  and 
military  systons.  The  Soviet  system. 
which  Is  based  on  an  antiquated  politi- 
cal and  economic  Ideology,  is  sliding 
Into  a  slow  crisis.  Carrlngton  is  conf  1- 
doit  that  the  Soviet  system  is  doomed 
to  ooll^Tse,  but  its  demise  wiU  take 
yean  and  perhaps  decades. 

The  military  might  of  the  East  is 
still  considerable  and.  Carrlngton  ad- 
vises, It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to 
butt  heads  with  the  Soviets.  A  policy 
of  confrontation,  given  the  Russian 
obsession  with  internal  and  external 
security,  is  risky  and  probably  coun- 
terproductive. A  combination  of  nego- 
tiation, ptirsued  always  from  a  posi- 
tion of  calm  confidence  in  our  superi- 
ority, and  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  Alliance  will  help  insure  peace  and 
oihance  the  prospects  for  greater 
freedinn  for  those  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lord  Carrington's  con- 
servative credentials  are  well  estab- 
lished. Therefore.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  support- 
ive of  the  administration's  gunboat  di- 
plomacy might  take  time  to  consider 
Carrington's  call  for  a  more  construc- 
tive foreiipi  policy.  I  am  placing  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  those  who  have  missed  it: 

Look  Agaim:  It's  the  West  That's  Strohg. 
Moscow  That's  Weak 
(By  Lord  Carrlngton) 

(Peter  Carrlngton,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Car- 
rlngton. was  the  first  foreign  minister  in 
Margaret  Thatcher's  conservative  govern- 
ment In  Britain.  This  article  was  adapted 
from  the  Alastair  Buchan  Memorial  Lecture 
that  Lord  Carrlngton  recently  delivered  in 
London.) 

We  live  in  exciUble  times.  Just  last  year, 
the  NATO  alliance  seemed  quite  a  different 
organisation  from  the  one  we  have  today. 
Then  the  commenUtors  were  measuring  the 
cra^s  not  with  sensitive  seismographs,  but 
with  Six-foot  rulers.  .  • 

Some  took  a  grim  satisfaction  in  charting 
the  decline  and  imminent  fall  of  an  organi- 
sation which  had  allegedly  lost  it  sense  of 
purpose:  lost  the  arms  race,  lost  the  initia- 
tive tai  East- West  relations,  lost  all  hope  of 
inner  cohesion,  and  was  about  to  lose  the 
German  people  and  the  American  Congress. 

The  Russians  have  a  proverb:  When  re- 
minded of  some  tiresome  episode  in  the 
post,  they  say.  "That  was  a  long  time  ago, 
and  It  was  never  true  anyway." 

In  p<^t  of  fact  last  year's  NATO  is  pretty 
well  the  same  organization  as  this  year's— 
except  that  is  is  bigger  now  that  we  have 


l^Mdn;  it  is  better  aimed;  and  it  is  more 
united.  It  has  not  come  through  some  ap- 
palling crisis  and  survived  by  the  skin  of  It's 
teeth. 

The  alliance  rests  on  a  tripod:  It  needs 
strtmg  democratic  societies  and  economies 
to  match:  It  needs  a  sound  and  sulfficient 
military  deterrent;  and  lastly— and  this  to 
some  extent  subsumes  the  first  two— it 
needs  a  vision  of  the  future  and  a  practical 
policy  to  pursue  that  vision.  The  first  two 
legs  of  this  tripod  are  reasonably  firm,  but 
the  third  Is  shakier. 

We  do  not  lack  the  weapons  or  the  will  to 
deter  or  to  defend.  Nor  should  we  lack  the 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Western  democ- 
racies. But  we  do  lack  a  positive  political 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  this  failure  of  concerted  definition 
vrtilch  causes  the  trouble.  In  lU  absence  the 
alliance  can  be  thrown  temporarily  off-bal- 
ance by  some  essentially  peripheral  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  not  going  to  propose  a  brand  new 
policy.  There  is  no  need;  the  elemente  for  an 
effective  strategy  are  already  there.  But  I 
am  going  to  try  to  draw  than  together,  and 
suggest  ways  in  which  a  more  confident  and 
consistent  strategy  can  bind  the  alllazKe 
more  closely  together.  We  need  such  a  strat- 
egy, not  Just  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  reas- 
sure our  own  people  and  our  friends  in  the 
world  that  our  policy  on  East- West  relations 
is  clear,  cogent,  and  in  safe  and  responsible 
hands. 

The  origins  of  the  alliance  are  inextrica- 
bly inteimesbed  In  the  postwar  economic 
and  political  nexus.  In  the  late  '40s,  the  sta- 
bility of  Western  Europe  was  under  threat 
from  the  inside  while  iU  external  security 
was  challenged  by  the  grim  Eastern  autocra- 
cy of  Stalin.  Europe  at  the  time  was  faced 
with  economic  and  perhaps  political  col- 
l^sse,  and  she  was  still  enfeebled  by  the 
virus  of  disunity  and  the  old  antagonisms 
which  had  led  to  two  world  wars. 

The  economic  political  and  military  ini- 
tiatives of  the  late  '40s  and  early  'SOs  sprang 
from  the  same  source:  the  spirit  of  postwar 
cooperation  and  the  will  to  resist.  And  to- 
gether they  formed  a  coherent,  strategic  re- 
sponse. There  was  a  strong  defensive  ele- 
ment in  our  postwar  actions.  We  had  not  yet 
got  the  measure  of  our  new  adversary,  or  of 
our  own  capacity  for  recovery. 

Today  we  are  entitled  to  approach  our 
problems,  and  particularly  those  of  East- 
West  relations,  with  more  self-confidence. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  of  considerable 
strength,  not  only  militarily,  but  economi- 
cally and  politically,  too. 

Confidence  should  not,  of  course,  shade 
into  complacency.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  good 
moment  to  reflect  coolly  on  the  strength  of 
the  West  as  well  as  on  our  weaknesses,  and 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Taking  stock  in  this  way  can  be  a  hearten- 
ing exercise.  True,  the  West  has  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  But  our  econom- 
ic malaise  is  more  cyclical  than  caused  by 
out  system,  and  our  social  troubles  are  solu- 
ble. 

The  Russians,  by  contrast,  are  subsiding 
into  a  slow  crisis  because  of  their  system. 
The  economy  and  the  ideology  of  commu- 
nism are  moribund.  What  we  are  witnessing 
in  Poland,  and  imperceptibly  in  the  corpu- 
lent body  politic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the 
onset  of  rigor  mortis  in  a  whole  system- 
limb  by  limb. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  dramatize  the 
pace  or  extent  of  this  process,  or  of  iU  polit- 
ical repercussions  in  the  short  term.  The 
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people  Have  reminded  ua  often  of 
nffTiff^^M  endurance  and  patience. 
They  endured  aerf dom  under  the  caan  untO 
Uttle  BMire  than  a  century  aco.  Tliey  aleo 
untold  haidriilpB  in  both  world 


Her  ahouM  we  undereetlmate  the  efflden- 
ey  of  the  vaat  madilne  of  lupr  carton  that 
the  ao«tet  atate  repreaenta.  But  there  ia  no 
ler  any  doubt  about  the  dedlne  of  the 
;  and  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Moeoow  la  al- 
'  a  deeaytaw  BymnUum.  But  thla  decay 
wm  take  plaoe  over  deeadea. 

TIM  Mtural  leaponae  would  be  to  rejoice 
at  the  tranMia  of  our  adveraarlea.  but  we 
ahould  not  reiolee  too  much,  or  too  aoon. 

In  the  fkit  plaee  It  would  be  wrooc  to  ne- 
^ect  the  human  dtanenalon.  None  of  ua 
takaa  any  plcaiurr  In  the  poverty  and  depd- 
vation  of  the  Soviet  and  KMtem  European 


nien  there  are  the  dangen  of  inertia  and 
compiaoency.  The  Soviet  Union  haa  built  up 
an-  aweaoaae  mlUtary  machine  and  baa 
ahown  that  ahe  la  prepared  to  uae  it.  She 
atlll  haa  the  meana  and  the  motivation  to 
project  her  power  into  larte  areaa  of  the 


Soviet  communtam  la  lilte  a  particularly 
ip.«lHi«»Mi>y  piece  of  Victorian  architecture. 
It  to  a  ponderoua  and  deeply  unaeathetic 
atmctnie.  When  unataUe  it  can  be  danger- 
oua.  But  for  the  moment  it  to  auatalned  by 
tta  own  inertia,  and  would  not  be  an  eaay  Job 
for  the  dfn««'m«"  expert.  To  drive  at  it 
with  a  b^ilMi?-—  would  be  a  bit  riaky— but 
death  watch  beetlea  can  wcwk  mlradea  over 
the  yeara.  without  help  from  outalde. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  queation  of  taking  a 
buDdoaer  to  the  Soviet  empire.  We  muat 
face  aquarely  the  complex  moral  and  politi- 
cal dlltmirrT  developmenta  in  Eaatem 
Kurtipe  poae  for  the  Weat.  Whatever  we  do. 
the  Soviet  Unkm  wUI  aocuae  ua  of  subvert- 
ing theee  oountriea.  They  are  bound  to  aay 
thfa  becauaf  they  cannot  contemplate  the 
enormity  of  their  own  failure  in  the  area. 

Free  aodetlea  have  a  power  of  attraction 
of  which  it  would  be  perverse  to  be 
M***"— H-  we  ahould  not  be  afraid  to  subvert 
by  example. 

Our  prime  concern  muat  be  for  the  peo- 
plea  of  theae  countriea  themaelvea.  We  have 
a  hiatorical  duty  and  a  political  and  moral 
rcaponaibility  to  uphold  their  right  to  free- 
dom and  aelf-determlnatlon.  but  our  policy 
In  BMtem  Europe,  aa  elaewhere,  muat  be  to 
encourage  reform  rather  than  revolution. 
Sporadic  convulaiona.  ruthleaaly  put  down 
by  the  Ruaaiana  and  their  cllenta.  caimot  be 
in  the  intereaU  of  the  peoplea  of  theae  coun- 
triea themaelvea.  not  to  speak  of  East- West 
stability. 

But  the  fact  to  that  there  to  a  limit  to 
what  the  Weat  can  do  to  influence  events 
there.  The  Ruaaiana  muat  learn,  and  we 
miMt  do  what  we  can  to  teach  them  over  the 
years,  that  their  aecurity  interests  are  not 
best  aerved  by  anendleaa  cycle  of  repres- 
slon.  but  by  giving  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny. 

And  ao  It  to  the  open  aodetlea  of  the  Weat 
which  have  the  real  atrength— and  the  re- 
aponaJbiUtlca. 

The  aame  to  true  in  the  military  field.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  reapect  for  the  techni- 
dana  of  defenae.  and  for  aoldiers.  I  used  to 
be  one  myself.  But  aometimea  I  worry.  I 
worry  when  the  aolid.  almplc  facU  aeem  to 
be  in  dai«er  of  eroaion  by  a  potent  combina- 
tion of  raattiTT'-**  polltteal  advocacy  and 
tedmocratic  otaacurity. 

It  to  a  plain,  almple  fact  that  for  a  third  of 
a  century  the  »Mt»»i«»  has  succeeded  in  its 


primary  aim  of  deterring  an  attack  on  West- 
em  Europe.  Thto  haa  been  adUeved  by  a 
coaMnatmn  of  military  atrength  and  poUtt- 
cal  wHl.  aa  weU  aa  by  a  prudent  reluctance 
by  Moecow  to  engage  in  auch  a  venture.  We 
miMt  eiHure  that  none  of  these  factors 
changes.  If  they  do  not  the  prospect  of  war 
will  remain  remote. 

But  do  not  let  us  overlook  the  alse  of  ex- 
isting nuclear  forces  in  the  West,  not  to 
apeak  of  their  accuracy.  Look.  too.  at  the 
quality  or  our  conventional  foroea.  and  take 
into  account,  the  advantagea  enjoyed  by  the 
armies  of  a  free  alliance  compared  with  the 
conscripted  countries  of  the  Warsaw  pact. 

As  for  mwal.  the  ^itiah.  with  European 
and  American  aupport.  have  Juat  aalled  S.000 
mOea  to  protect  a  handful  of  their  kith  and 
kin  on  a  remote  ialand.  Doea  anyone  doubt 
that  we  would  fight  to  protect  55  million  at 
home?  Or  that  other  membera  of  the  alli- 
ance would  do  llkewiae? 

It  aeema  to  me  extraordinary,  and  agalnat 
the  fiirtattv  of  common  aenae.  for  anyone  to 
claim  that  the  Weat  in  military  terma  to  In 
danger  of  alnklng  to  its  kneea. 

Now.  my  conduaion  to  not  that  we  can 
afford  to  be  generoua  in  Geneva.  But  I  am 
Baying  that  these  talks  ahould  be  omducted 
in  an  atmoaphere  of  calm  confidence,  and 
that  the  broader  political  dlmenalon  of  Eaat- 
West  relations  should  be  constantly  at  the 
forefront  of  the  Western  mind.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  approach  these  important  negotia- 
tkMis  on  the  military  defensive— on  the  mili- 
tary alert— and  for  our  dialogue  with  the 
East  to  be  hagridden  by  fear  of  military  in- 
feriority. 

A  third  area  of  Western  strength  lies  In 
the  underlytaig  cohesion  of  the  alliance 
itself. 

It  to  undeniable  that  relationa  between 
America  and  Eivope  have  recently  been 
complicated  by  economic  factors.  But  I  do 
not  believe  rivalry  in  agricultural  exporte  or 
in  steelmaklng  will  spell  the  death  of  the  al- 
liance any  more  than  the  famous  pipeline 
proved  to  be  the  straw  that  broke  our  back. 
That  would  be  a  Marxist  analysis,  for  Marx 
was  of  courae  convinced  that  economic  com- 
petition between  so  called  "imperialists" 
would  lead  to  endless  political  contention 
and  to  recurring  wars. 

But  once  again  that  was  a  long  time  ago— 
and  it  was  never  true  anyway. 

The  caricaturists  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
have  had  their  da^:  Europe  to  neither  neu- 
trallat  nor  def  eateat.  and  the  real  America  to 
not  tempted  by  the  mirage  of  toolationallsm. 
Look  at  the  major  countries  of  West 
Europe.  Prance  to  a  special  but  a  soUd  ally, 
who  takes  her  security  responsibilities  with 
the  utmost  seriousness.  She  has  no  antl-nu- 
dear  movement  to  speak  of.  and  her  tttteri- 
ment  with  sodaltom  has  left  her  vision  of 
the  realities  of  Western  security  needs  un- 
impaired. 

The  German  people  have  now  made  their 
choice  freely,  and  they  hardly  seem  to  be 
racing  back  to  Rapallo.  The  Italians  are  as 
quietly  determined  as  ever.  And  the  British 
are  not  exactly  a  soft  touch. 

Western  governments  must  seek  out  the 
roots  of  confusion  and  self-doubt  which 
gave  rise  to  much  of  thto  mood  (of  despair 
about  the  alliance],  and  do  their  best  to 
dispel  it. 

We  muat  explain  the  paradox  of  Soviet 
power.  It  to  no  good  Just  telling  people  one 
moment  that  the  Ruaaiana  are  10  feet  tall, 
and  the  next  that  they  have  feet  of  clay. 

We  muat  alao  breed  a  mood  of  aober  self- 
confidence  about  the  military  balance.  We 
muat    know    ourselves    when    enough    to 


enough,  and  we  muat  have  the  patience  aa 
weU  aa  the  power  to  diaauade  the  Ruaaiana 
tram  their  antiquated  haUta  of  over  inaur- 
anoe. 

And  flnaUy  we  muat  make  abaolutely  dear 
our  belief  that  arms  control  to  In  everyone's 
aelf-intereat,  not  only  economically  but  in 
terma  of  real  aecurity. 

Aa  a  defensWe  alliance  NATO  has  been  a 
self-evident  auccesa.  But  It  muat  be  an  Imag- 
inative alliance  toa  It  to  not  Juat  a  pooling 
of  arma.  with  the  Americana  throwing  in 
the  biggest  atake.  We  muat  pool  our  Ideaa  aa 
well,  and  forge  these  into  sound  and  conalat- 
entpoUdea. 

What  ahould  theae  poUdea  be?  Hobbea' 
firat  law  of  nature,  it  to  often  forgotten,  waa 
"to  aeek  peace,  and  to  follow  it."  It  to  only 
the  aecond  which  givea  man  the  right  to 
self-defense,  "by  aU  means  we  can." 

The  Weat  muat  be  true  to  Ita  own  valuea. 
It  to  the  Lenlnlat  tradition  which  to  one  of 
conflict,  and  not  cooperation. 

Our  own  tradition  muat  be  for  the  peace- 
ful leaolutlon  of  potential  conflict  through 
energetic  dialogue.  The  notion  that  we 
ahould  face  the  Ruaaiana  down  in  a  allent 
war  of  nervea.  tiroken  only  by  bursts  of  meg- 
aphone diplomacy,  to  baaed  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  our  own  valuea.  of  Soviet  behavior, 
and  of  the  anxious  aspirations  of  our  own 
peoples. 

There  are  thoae  who  regard  dialogue  itself 
aa  dangerous— and  so  it  might  be  if  we  were 
talking  from  a  clear  position  of  weakness. 
But  armed  aa  we  are,  and  with  the  long- 
term  atructural  advantagea  the  West  enjoys, 
who  can  posaibly  claim  that  thto  waa  the 
caae?  Talking  to  an  equally  heavily  armed 
but  far  leaa  scrupuloua  adversary  to  not  a 
conceaskm:  It  to  common  prudence. 

The  pursuit  and  exerdae  of  pure  power 
can  be  very  dangerous.  Even  if  it  waa  ever 
succeaaf  ul  in  the  paat— which  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt— auch  so  called  realism  to  no  longer 
realtotlc  in  the  nudear  age. 

Nor  can  we  afford  a  crude,  one-dlmenaion- 
al  morallsm.  John  Foster  Dullea  once  aaid 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  "a  self- 
serving  deal  with  the  despotic  leaders  of 
captive  peoples."  I  wonder.  The  right  deato 
with  the  right  despots  can  often  be  in  our 
own  interests,  as  well  aa  thoae  under  their 
yoke. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  negotiations  for  their 
own  sake.  They  should  achieve  resulU  for 
the  Weat.  We  ahould  talk  to  the  Ruasiana  at 
every  level  of  the  imperative  for  peace.  We 
have  the  means  and  have  ddnonatrated  the 
resolution  to  give  edge  to  our  message. 

One  of  the  advantagea  of  talking  to  people 
to  that  you  can  say  clearly  and  directly,  and 
in  private  if  that  to  likely  to  be  more  effec- 
tive, exactly  what  you  think.  You  could,  for 
example,  begin  by  telling  the  Russians  that 
Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  are  Intolerable, 
that  they  are  making  a  mesa  of  Poland,  that 
we  shall  counter  resolutely  attempts  to  in- 
flame problems  in  the  Third  World,  and 
that  we  shall  not  be  cowed  by  the  SS20's  in 
Europe. 

But  in  our  search  for  solutions  we  must 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  our  adver- 
sary: the  history  of  the  Russian  people,  the 
obaeaaion  of  the  czars,  and  now  of  their 
communtot  heirs,  with  internal  and  external 
sectirity.  We  must  also  take  due  account  of 
the  legitimate  security  Intereata  of  one  of 
the  world's  superpowers.  But  we  must  make 
It.equaUy  clear  that  these  interests  cannot 
be  secured  by  overriding  the  sovereignty 
and  personality  of  other  nation  states. 


PInaUy.  we  «oald  make  it  dear  that  new 
opportunitkia  for  coopetatton  eoold  arise  if 
Moscow  were  Ito  pot  a  atop  to  atpandoalBDL 

One  of  the  lasle  prindplas  at  Western  De- 
moaades  to  |he  bdlef  in  the  tree  market 
and  in  tree  ti«de.  We  shouM  be  ready  to  do 
bustawss  withithe  Rusataua  whan  It  beneflta 
both  aUtoa  and  when  the  RoalaiiB  make  it 


the  Soviet  Unkn  are  neither  feaaihle  nor  de- 
sirable. 

In  any  case,  it  to  not  our  atan  to  drive  the 
Ruaaiaiw  further  into  iiaiksisllith'  and  mili- 
taristic introwersian:  to  give  tbem  a  pretest 
for  strengthgning  their  economic  might 
over  East  Buaope.  or  their  iBpffainn  of  the 
aapiratlona  of  their  own  people. 

The  Soviet  leadera  muat  be  ottered  a  dear 
chokx  betwegn  the  poUtleal  and  economic 
confnmtatioo  whldi  will  tnerttaUy  reault 
from  oontinoad  expanahmlam.  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  morg  podthre  relatiaoataip. 

We  muat  aeg  whether  they  underatand  the 
crudal  need  for  poUtlcal  contldencie-buOd- 
ing  meaaurea  in  arma  control,  on  Afghanl- 
atan  and  CanAxidia.  on  Bast  Bivope.  and  on 
the  treatmrat  of  their  own  people.  We 
ahould  make  it  dear  that  any  audi  moves 
would  be  matdied  by  a  swift  and  positive 
Western  leapgnar 

I  am  aa  unafentimental  aa  anyone  on  inter- 
national relatione,  where  human  nature  to 
rarely  ahown  to  ita  best  advantage.  But  I  do 
believe  that  •  human  element  to  indtapend- 
ble  between  nations,  sa  in  institutlona. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  taet  that  nd- 
ther  of  the  peesent  leaders  of  the  superpow- 
ers has  ever  set  foot  tn  the  sphere  of  the 
other.  Khrushchev  waa  not  my  hero.  But  it 
to  worth  recalling  the  impact  on  him  of  the 
eight  of  an  Aiherican  grain  field. 

I  am  not  ilreaehing  a  return  to  detente 
pure  and  alittple.  Detente  waa  nenr  pure 
and  almple  anyway- though  I  oonfeaa  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  both  aldea  can 
have  lost  by  it.  My  guess  to  that  it  was 
either  a  draw,  or  that  the  West  won  on 
polnta 

But  It  to  time  for  a  new  apimiach  to  East- 
Weat  relatioaa.  Experience  haa  tau^t  ua 
not  to  harbor  illuaiona  about  a  ahort-teim 
change  of  hgart  in  Moscow.  We  therefore 
need  to  achldve  at  least  a  change  of  bdiav- 
lor  In  the  longer  term  by  peraiatent  alliance 
diplomacy.  And  it  muat  be  a  policy  that 
makea  mw*^"*"  uae  of  all  the  carda  in  the 
Wcst'a  handa:  of  the  atabiUty  of  the  demo- 
cratic ayatemi  of  our  reaolutlon  to  maintain 
our  defenaea:  of  our  rdative  economic 
atrength;  and  of  our  political  confidence, 
maturity  and  sense  of  global  reaponalbllity.« 


Mr.  BuKiOH,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ifr.  CoBOOKioi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(Tbe  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FnoHAH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  ranarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiak) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZAiiB.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Joins  of  (Mdahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcb.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PamTTA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aldcahder.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nbal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlaious  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OxLST  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT),  for  the  week  of  Mky  16.  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  apetAal 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buaroir)  to  revise  and 
extmd  thekr  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous miterial:) 

Mr.  WAUOBt.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i)ermission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BxDKLL.  on  H.R.  2973,  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Ross,  immediately  following 
rollcall  123.  on  HJl.  2973.  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Caspbb,  immediately  following 
vote  <m  HJH.  2973.  in  the  House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiiest  of  Mr.  Burtoh)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  QnjiAH. 

Mr.  SmTH  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OmnnasoH. 

Mr.  CoNTB. 

Mr.  RooBBS. 

Mr.  RiKALDO. 

Mr.  MooRHBAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiCKmsoif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Campbbll. 

Mr.  LAOoiCABSuf o  in  four  instances. 

liCr.  Bn.iHAKis. 

Mr.  Yotmc  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  wtt-sm 

Mr.  BSOOMFIELO. 

Mr.  FiBLDS  in  two  instances. 

Mr8.RODKBMA. 

Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Makriott. 
Mr.  Whitbhuhst. 
Mr.  Marlbmbb. 

Bir.  SUMSQUIST. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sawtbr. 

Mr.  Bbrbdtbr. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ahobrsoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OoNZALB  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnuhzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ntosT. 

Mr.  GteJDENSON. 

Mr.  FuquA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERT. 

Mr.  Barnard. 


BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Richardson.  ^ 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Ortb. 

Mr.  BORSKi. 

Mi.  Kastenmbier. 

Mr.PEPFER. 

Mr.  CoLEKAN  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fascbll. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  inst.ances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

BCr.  MxraTHA. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  WntTH. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Wise. 

ICr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Idr.  Afflegatb. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Stnar. 

Mr.  Sunia.  - 

'Us.  Kaftor. 
^  Mi.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  HoTBR. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mi.  Pauktroy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mi.  feighan.  Mr.  JE^ieaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiun. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  May  18,  1983.  at 
10 1 


EXECUTIVE  COMBffUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1142.  A  communication  from  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplonental  affprottriMtians  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  amendmenta  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.  Doc  No.  98-82);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  UJS.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Singapore  (Transmittal  No. 
83-34),  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C.  133b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Asstotance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  XJJS.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  artides  to  Saudi  Arabto  (Transmit- 
tal No.  83-36),  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C.  133b;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  C:ouncil 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5030.  "District  of  Colimibia  Con- 
struction Codes  Adoption  Act  of  1983."  pur- 
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muit  toaeeUon  aoa(e)  of  Public  Law  M-IM: 
to  tte  Committee  on  the  DMrlet  of  Colum- 
bia. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  Uie  Director.  Defeiue 
Security  AwH*«'~-  Acency.  trananttUnc 
oottoe  of  tbc  Navya  tntentlon  to  offer  to 
aeO  oertatn  defcnee  aitldea  and  aervtoee  to 
au^apore  (TmaiBlttal  Na  S3-S4).  purmi- 
ant  to  aeetlon  M(b)  of  tbe  Aimc  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ftaelsn  Affairs. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Asristanoe  Agency,  tranaralttinc 
notice  <rf  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  artldes  and  serrtees  to 
Japan  (Tranonlttal  Na  SS-M).  pursuant  to 
section  M(b)  of  the  Arms  Control  Act:  to 
the  CoBualttee  on  Fordcn  Affairs. 

1148.'A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  rt—*-*""*  Agency,  transmlttins 
notlee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  IsrSfd  (Transmittal  No.  13-S3). 
pursuant  to  section  SXa)  of  the  Arms 
export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreicn  Affairs. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Direetw.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  83-36). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1150.  A  letter  fkom  the  C:omptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  April  19S3.  pursu- 
ant to  section  334  of  the  Legislative  Reorgar 
..t—Maw  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Oerlt.  UJB.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
tcriy  report  at  receipto  and  expenditures  for 
the  period  January  1.  1903.  through  March 
31.  1903.  pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of 
Public  Law  80-454.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No. 
Wt-ny.  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnis- 
tration  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. UJB.  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corp..  transmit- 
tliw  the  audit  report  of  the  (vganisatlon  for 
the  year  ending  March  31. 1903.  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  Public  Iaw  88-504:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BlliUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  <dauae  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  cominltteeo  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  jninting  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINOCLL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJt.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to 
authorise  approprlatltm  for  fiscal  years 
1904. 1905.  and  1900.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  Na  90-154.  Pt  U).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

{Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  It.  19»3] 
Mr.  DINOELI^  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  under  that  Act  relat- 
'  ing  to  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Research  Institutes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  smendments  (Rept. 
No.  90-191).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whde  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ISu&mittad  Maw  17.  tMSJ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  HJl.  3993.  A  biU  to  authorise  appro- 
prlatloiM  for  the  fiseal  years  1904  and  1905 
for  International  security  snd  development 
f^ff^m„^  and  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  90-193).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  190.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  Jt  3990.  a  Mil  to  increase 
the  temporary  public  debt  limit,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  90-193).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  cm  Rules.  House 
Resolution  197.  A  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJt  3909.  a  biU  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for 
research,  development  test  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  civU  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept  No.  90-194).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

ttr.  HAIX  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  198.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  3915.  a  bill 
to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1905  for  the  Department  of  SUte. 
the  United  Stotes  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  and  the  Asia 
FyHuidation.  to  establish  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  90-195).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  AODABBO:  Committee  on  Ai^tropria- 
tions.  House  Concxirrent  Resolution  113. 
Concurrent  resolution  approving  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  funds  for  MX  mis- 
sile procurement  and  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  a  basing  mode  (Rept.  No. 
90-190).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2230.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  00-197).  Referred  to  the  Ccmunittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  It,  1983] 
Mr.  PERKINS:  C^ommittee  on  Education 
snd  Labor.  HJt.  1030.  A  bill  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportimiUes  to  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  high  unemployment 
areas  in  proJecU  to  repair  and  renovate  vi- 
tally needed  community  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  90-199).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  tbe  Union. 

fSutmitted  May  17, 1993] 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2909.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  additional  fiscal  years, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  No.  90-201).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  2544.  A  bill 
to  provide  an  emergency  public  worics  Jobs 
program  by  authorizing  the  construction  of 
short-term  infrastructure  repair  projects, 
snd  (or  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  No.  90-202).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  KEFSStRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJt  3007.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 
through  1900.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendmoit  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  hot 
later  than  June  15,  1003.  for  consideration 
of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments as  fall  within  that  committee's  Juris- 
diction pursuant  to  clause  Km),  rule  X 
(Rept  No.  00-190.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  It.  19»3J 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
<Hi  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1701.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctiuules  Act 
of  1972:  with  amendments;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woriis  and  Transpor- 
toUon  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
July  1. 1983.  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  amendments  as  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  l(p)  of  rule  X.  (Rept  No. 
98-200.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4- of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.  3022.  A  bill  to  improve  the  method  of 
verifying  the  income  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies receiving  assistance  pursuant  to  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

HR.  3023.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and<or  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  3024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  by  national 
banks,  corporations,  and  labor  unions:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoMABLK): 

H.R.  3025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  30-per- 
cent tax  on  Interest  received  by  foreigners 
on  certain  portfolio  debt  investments  which 
operates  as  a  tariff  to  prevent  such  invest- 
menta  from  entering  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 

H.R.  3020.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases and  rentals  of  durable  medical  equip- 


ment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  aadKneny  and  Oommeroe. 
By  Mr.  OBKRBTAR: 
HJt  903T.  A  bill  to  amend  section  334  of 
the  Sodal  Senirity  Amendments  of  1977  to 
make  It  dear  that  the  nmytHkm  txata  the 
public  pcmki*  offset  provWoos  of  title  n  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  is  available  to  Indi- 
vidualB  (otheiwlse  qualified  for  snefa  exemp- 
tion) who  retted  or  could  have  retired  from 
public  service  In  the  last  month  of  the  ap^- 
cable  period  prescribed  for  sodi  exemption, 
even  in  caseswhere  the  actual  payment  of 
the  OovemiAent  annuity  or  pension  In- 
volved could  not  begin  until  the  following 
month:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^anSi 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
HJt  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  6f  1954  to  diirecanl  tax- 
exempt  inter«rt  in  computing  the  amount  of 
social  security  benefits  included  in  income; 
to  the  Commttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bmomy. 
HJt  3039.  A  bill  to  improve  the  transla- 
tion and  intetpretatlon  services  available  to 
the  XSS.  Government  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  within  the  Department  of 
State  of  a  Bureau  of  language  Services,  to 
be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretanr.  to  the 
Committee  oi}  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCUUICSE: 
HJl.  3030.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  to  provide  that  the  inclusion  in 
gross  income  of  certain  amounts  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  shall  not  apply  to 
unemployment  compensation  wbich  is  pay- 
able by  reascD  of  a  work  stoppage  in  1973 
but  which  w«s  not  paid  untO  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   STARK    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Vamd^  Jaot.  Mr.  Puaos.  Mr.  Sham- 
ROR.  Mr.  Hxrm.  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr. 
ZscHAp): 
H.R.  3031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codit  of  1954  to  make  the  credit 
for  increasins  research  activities  peiman«it; 
to  the  Commtttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLPE: 
HJl.  3033.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  authority 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project 
to  authorise  appropriati<ms  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eneivy  for  the  Clintdi  lUver  breed- 
er  reactor   iax>Ject   for   fiscal   years    1984 
through  1990.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Tedmology. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
H J.  Res.-  289.  Joint  rescdutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State^  to  provide  that  appropriar 
tions  made  nr  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  ite  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  and  to  inrovlde  for  the 
systematic  paoring  back  of  the  national  debt 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H  J.  Res.  2T0.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  18  tlmnigh  24. 1983. 
as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week":  to  the 
Committee  oa  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER- 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Fybruary    11.    1984.    "National    Inventors' 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bax- 
MMO.  Mr.  FowLOu  Mr.  Rowuim. 
Mr.  SoLAKZ.  Mr.  Stawsuuis.  Mr. 
Sroxas,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Suioa.  Mr. 
Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kzkp.  Mr. 
CoRXADA.  and  Mr.  AcaautMY. 
H.J.  Res.  2t2.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother's  Day,  Blay  8, 1983.  to  Father's  Day. 


June  19,  1903.  as  "Family  Reunion  Month": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  R06TENKOWSKI: 

H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
return  to  tbe  Senate  of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to 
insure  the  continued  expansion  of  interna- 
tional market  opportunities  in  trade,  trade 
in  services,  and  investment  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  considered 
andapeedto. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 

H.  Res.  199.  Resolution  exi»essing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representotives  ttutt 
tbe  changes  in  the  Federal  estate  tax  li^ 
made  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1901  should  not  be  modified;  to  the  C^ommit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  (dause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3083)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Monchak; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  03:  Mr.  Ooodlimo  and  Mr.  Fish. 

HJt  100:  Mr.  Staxk  and  ISx.  Screuer. 

HJt  185:  Mr.  Hotxr. 

HJt  300:  Mr.  Baxtlrt. 

HJl.  492:  Mr.  Nkal.  Ii4r.  Arthoht.  Mr. 
OuAURi.  Mr.  PATTntsoH,  Mr.  Tourg  of 
Rmlda.  and  Mr.  McDase. 

HJl.  499:  Mr.  Nkal  and  Ms.  Fexsaro. 

HJl.  501:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Gkat.  and 
Mr.NxAL. 

HJl.  507:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Ui. 
Maisxt.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Pefpex.  Mr.  Dowrey  of  New  York.  BCr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Faosr,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHmnT.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Wor  Pat,  Mr. 
OimNiER.  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Nbal.  Mr.  Wirth,  BIr.  Gilmar,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Rahall,  ISx.  Mortgomert.  Mr. 
Puce.  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Lon,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
OB  Logo.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dohrelly,  Mr. 
LoRoaER.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 

SWDT. 

HJt  800:  Mr.  Ardersor  and  Mr.  Lartos. 

HJl.  822:  Mr.  Betrure.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Dixor,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fuuuo.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hortor.  Mrs.  Kxr- 
RXLLT.  Mrs.  Martir  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mirish. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs.  RoxracEMA.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs. 
ScHRxnnx.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Sharhor. 
Mr.  UoALL.  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  Mr.  Tates. 

HJt  886:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  807:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  809:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

HR.  943:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

HJt  1031:  Mr.  Vahder  Jact  and  Mr. 
Strar. 

HJl.  1077:  Mr.  Schaeper,  Mr.  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Pbtry. 

HJl.  1147:  Mr.  McKirrey. 

HJt  1176:  Mr.  Wrttter,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  ybt.  Lehmar  of  California.  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  CXirger.  Mr.  Hartrett.  IBx.  Sn.- 
JARBKR.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr. 
Abpabbo. 

^.R.  1200:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  1266:  Ui.  MoRRisoR  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  OwERS.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJl.  1303:  Mr.  Lagomarsiro. 


HJt  1315:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Corte.  Mr. 
Greer.  Mr.  Kirdress.  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
Sterholm. 

H.R.  1510:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  1581:  Mr.  Lowery  of  (California.  Mr. 
Lagomarsiro.  Mr.  McCardless.  Mr.  Pash- 
ATAR.  Mr.  Hurtbr.  Mr.  Badham.  and  Mr. 
(Chappie. 

HJl.  1599:  Mr.  Paretta.  Mr.  Swdt,  Mr. 
Levire  of  California,  Mr.  Kn.nEE.  and  Mr. 
Siudds. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1646:  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Hnxis. 

H.R.  1735:  Mr.  Ottirger.  Mr.  Neal,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

HJl.  1752:  Mr.  BCavroules  and  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY. 

HJl.  1817:  Mrs.  Collirs. 

HJl.  1883:  Mrs.  Ck>LLiRS. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Varder  Jagt. 

HJl.  1955:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  LSACH  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  1991:  Ms.  Srowe. 

HJl.  2027:  Mr.  Fascxll. 

HJl.  2053:  IiCr.  Morrisor  of  Wsshington 
and  Mr.  McNulty. 

HR.  3073:  Mr.  Torricelu  and  Mr.  Bbreu- 


ILR.  2073:  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Roberts,  BCr. 
Kirdress,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Ser- 
serbberrer.  Mr.  Dbeoh  of  California.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr.  Jbp- 
PORDS.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsiro. 

HJl.  3005:  Mr.  Badham. 

HJl.  2105:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Verto,  Mr.  Ackermar,  and  Mr.  Hzrtxl  of 
Michigan. 

HJl.  2124:  Mr.  Darremeyer.  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  Barrard,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro,  Mr.  Luker, 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Kastbr- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Lbrt.  and  Mr. 
Browr  of  California. 

H.R.  2136:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Kasier- 
MEiER.  snd  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  2164:  Mr.  Daub. 

HJl.  2204:  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Obbsstax,  BCr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Paretta. 

H.R.  2235:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  MrrcHXLL,  IiCr. 

CORCORAR,  Mr.  CrOODLIRG,  Mr.  SCHUMXR,  Ms. 

Ferraro,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Gilmar,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Solomor,  lix.  Hxxtel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  MiRiSH,  Mr.  McKiRREY.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Molirari. 

H.R.  2300:  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr.  Bermar, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
E^ARS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Frark.  Mr. 
Frerzel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lehmar  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Mikulski.  BCr. 
MrrcHELL.  Mr.  MRATaut.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Owers.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Ratchpord.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wal- 
grer,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 
and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Hertxl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Owers.  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  SntoR, 
Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hortor,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Gejdersor,  Mr.  Carper, 
and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

HJl.  2382:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Mollohar.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Dariel  B.  (Crare,  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Schaeper. 
Mr.  Hartrett,  Mr.  Nelsoh  of  Florida.  Mr. 
LuJAR.  Mr.  Bre&ux,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  GEJDERSOR. 

H.R.  2449:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Skeltor.  Mr. 
Traxlxr,  Mr.  DovniEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Morrisor  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Yourg  of  Missouri. 
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AcKMMMAm.  Mr.  Comab*. 
Mr.  Honoii.  Mr. 


Asrai.  Mr.  TUkXLMH,  and 


HJl.  umr,  Mr. 
Mr.  won  of 
aioBH.  ind  Mr. 

HJL  MM:  Mr. 
Mr.WHMT. 

HJt  MH:  Mr.  Uvkiua. 

HJt.  tUO:  Mr.  Cboobtt  and  Mr.  Nblson 
ofVlorklK. 

HJL  3M4:  Mr.  MoOumkkt. 

HJL  asn:  Mn.  BoxB  and  Mr.  MiTcmx. 

HJL  ant:  Mr.  Amsb.  Mr.  Micnu  Mr 
ynt— —  Mr.  Foasmn.  Mr.  Miun  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Pnu.  Mr.  Sam  a  Hau.  Jr..  Mr. 
NiGHOu.  Mr.  Bn.ni>Ki».  Mr.  Surni  of  New 
Jeraey.  Mr.  Pimb.  Mr.  Kasioi.  Mr.  Rhialdo. 
Mr  OoaauM.  Mr.  Unmanom.  Mr.  Hobtoh. 
Mr.  FWKRR.  Mr.  W^i«"«««  Mr.  Pauus.  Mr. 
Mtl  Holt.  Mr.  Raonui.  Mr. 
Mr.  ETAira  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJL  STOO:  Mr.  Jvroaaa  and  Mr.  Eboab. 

HJL  3703:  Mr.  Onus.  Mr.  Cobcobab.  and 
Mr.  WoBTunr. 

HJL  TIIS:  Mr.  Bdoab.  Mr.  Mitcbbll.  Mr. 
SnoKT.  and  Mr.  Wtbbb. 

HJL  mS:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  DbWibb.  Mr. 
PBBi.  and  Mr.  Pish. 

HJL  mS:  Mr.  Bulbt.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr. 
Pasio,  Mr.  McObath.  and  Mr.  Hbbtbl  of 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 

H     Res.    145'    Mr.    Stbhholm    and    Mr.       <S)  to  make  other  improvemenU  In  the 
Tallob.  manageoMnt  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

H.  Rea.  150:  Mr.  Abcrbb.  Mr.  Lownr  of  TITLS  l-PROCUREMKNT 

CalifomU.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wash- 

Stamob- 


Mayl7,t$%S 
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Infton.  Mr.  Abbbbws  of  Texas.  Mr. 
uun».  Mr.  MoBBisoB  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
RriTBB.  Mr.  LOBQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Coh- 
ASLB.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Bobhibbt.  Mr. 
Mabkbt.  Mr.  KiNSNBSS.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Laoomabsino.  Mr.  Hammbb- 
scRmsT.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stabk. 
Mr.  LnriNOSTON.  Mr.  Goooung.  Mr.  Millbb 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Tayumu  Mr.  Spbncb.  Mr. 
Snymb.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Siuanbbb.  Mr.  Fobs 
of  Mlchican.  Mr.  Fbioran.  Mr.  Bboomfiblb. 
Mr.  Rbgula.  Mr.  Hnxis.  Mr.  Jbttobbs.  MrL 
Holt.  Mrs.  Vucanotich.  Mr.  Danhbmbibb. 
Mr.  MooBHBAO.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Zcchau.  Mr. 
Pdssbll.  Mr.  Sbnsbnbbbnnbb.  Mr.  I^wis  of 
California.  Mr.  Hotbb.  Mr.  Hansbn  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  PRncHABB.  Mr.  Lbvin 
of  Mlchican.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr.  Wbavbb. 
and  Mr.  I^vttas. 

H.  Res.  IM:  Mr.  Micnbl.  Mr.  BROOMriELD. 
Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  Dinoell.  Mr.  Flokio.  Mr. 
FOBD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Lxach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Whtte- 
HURST.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 


HJL  rmt.  Mr.  OuN.  Mr.  Daob.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  TluziBB.  Mr.  jBiroBBB.  and  Mr.  Parris. 

HJL  3753:  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
HowABBi  Mr.  Knnnss.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Roc.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Abdasbo. 
Mr.  Taibs.  Mr.  Kooovssx.  Mr.  D' Amours. 
and  Mr.  Siborski. 

HJL  3700:  Mr.  Sbnsbnrrxnneb. 

HJL  3770:  Mr.  Obbrstar.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
A/.»— «»■,  ifr.  PRANK.  Mr.  D' Amours,  and 
Mr.  SroKBS. 

HJL  3814:  Mr.  Snnws. 

HJL  3030:  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  For- 
STIHB.  Mr.  WftWf*-.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Jbttobbs. 
and  Mr.  Hahcb. 

HJL  3035:  Mr.  Cobbaba.  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Wbiss. 

HJL  3030:  Mr.  Stbnholm. 

HJL  3043:  Mr.  Skbbh. 

HJL  3014:  Mr.  Lonbdr. 

RJ.  Res.  00:  Mr.  Fobsttrx.  Mr.  Badham. 
andMr.  OwBNs. 

HJ.  Rea.  153:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Danixu  Mr. 
Pahbra.  Mrs.  Schnkibeb.  Mr.  Bulbt.  and 

Mr.  TOBBICBLU. 

HJ.  Rea.  100:  Mr.  Pluto.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Varbbb  Jast.  Mr.  Stumt.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  RoHiHaoH.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Burton.  Mr. 
OooauHO.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  McDabb.  Mr. 
DBrraB  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Cbane. 
Mr.  McCanbubb.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  POb- 
Mr.  RosiBNKOwaxi.  Mr.  Riboe.  Mr. 
I  of  Utah.  Mr.  Tauxin.  Mr.  Habtnbtt. 
Mr.  Lon.  Mr.  Aboabbo.  Mr.  Rubd.  Mr.  La- 
Paicb.  Ms.  Kattub.  Mr.  Chattie.  Mr. 
Babhbb.  Mr.  FBOBT.  Mr.  Lowbbt.  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Parbtta.  Mr.  Dbbbick.  Mr.  Pattbb- 
soH.  Mr.  Mtos.  and  Mr.  Ackbbman. 

HJ'.  Res.  33S:  Mr.  Eablt,  Mr.  Folet,  Mr. 
of    Mlchl«an.    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Ms.  Showe.  Mr.  Tobbicelu.  Mr. 
WnxiAMS  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wibth. 

HJ.  Rea.  343:  Mr.  Babnabs.  Mr.  Camtbell. 
Mr.  Chbbbt.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  CBllfomia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  03:  Mr.  Bbrman.  Mr.  Laoo- 
MABSOto.  Mr.  TOBBICBLU.  and  Mr.  Uball. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Oilman, 
and  Mr.  Tobbicblu. 

H.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Ratchfobb.  Mr.  Ottihcer. 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Dwteb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mr.  PuBSBLL.  Mr.  Fooubtta.  Mr. 
Mr.  FoBD  of  Michigan.  Ms. 
KsrruB.  Mr.  \Mn,  and  Mr.  Stubbb. 

H.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Stokbb  and  Mr. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBUC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

90.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petiUon  of 
the  LegisUtive  Committee,  Michigan  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens.  Inc.,  Warren.  Mich., 
relative  to  medicare;  which  was  referred. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3909 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
—Strike  out  section  301  (page  15.  lines  IS 
through  21)  and  redesignate  the  following 
section  accordingly. 

By  Mr.  DELLUM8: 
(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

short -riTLX 
SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1904". 

PURFOSE 

Sac.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1904  at 
levels  consistent  with  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  sound  national  economy; 

(2)  to  minimize  the  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation; 

(3)  to  eliminate  areas  of  waste  and  abuse 
in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1904; 

(4)  to  provide  for  improved  military  per- 
sonnel policies  designed  to  enhance  readi- 
ness and  morale:  and 


AUTHOBIZATION  OF  AFFBOPRIATIONa.  ABMT 

Sac.  401.  Funds  are  hereby  authorlBed  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1004  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  ammunition,  and 
for  other  procurement  for  the  Army  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fy>r  aircraft.  01.410.000.000. 

For  missUes.  1 1.470.000.000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
tl.154.000.000. 

For  ammunition.  $3,045,300,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $4,541,100,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS.  NAVT  AHB 
MARINE  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1004  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  weapons  (Including 
missUes  and  torpedoes),  naval  vessels,  and 
for  other  procurement  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  as  follows: 

For  aircraft.  $7,394,700,000. 

For  weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does). $2,111,000,000. 

For  naval  veaseU.  $2,397,700,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $4,125,150,000. 

For  procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps 
(including  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons),  $1,800,400,000. 

AUTHOBIZATION  OP  APPBOPBIATIONS,  AIB 
POBCE 

Sec.  103.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1904  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft.  $11,273,100,000. 

Fy>r  missiles,  $5,102,400,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $5,540,500,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS.  DBFBNSB 
AOENCIES 

Sec.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1904  for  pro- 
curement by  defense  agencies  in  the  amount 
of  $520,000,000. 

SECURE  COMMUNICATIONS  BQUIPMBNT 

Sac.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  secure  telephone  com- 
munication systems,  including  equipment 
and  related  items,  during  fiscal  year  1084 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Oovemment  agencies  and  entities  to  sup- 
port a  national  program  to  provide  secure 
telephone  service.  Of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title, 
not  more  than  $80,000,000  may  be  used  to 
provide  secure  telephone  equipment  and  re- 
lated items  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Oovemment  agencies  and  entitles 
in  support  of  such  a  national  program. 
Equipment  provided  to  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  entities  outside  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
and  such  related  services  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary may  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  or  without  reimbursement. 

UMITATIONS  ON  ARMY  PROCURXMBNT 

Sac.  100.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  not  make  a  contract  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  second  source  for  production 
of  the  engine  for  the  M-1  tank. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  authorizations  of  appropriations  in 
this  title  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  Pershing  II  missile  program. 


Sac.  107.  (SKI)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorisatioa  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  stratctic  sealift  ready 
reserve  prociam  under  section  103(e)  (under 
Shipbuildliif'  and  Caawaiati  tor  the  Navy) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  sequi- 
sitlon  of  a  specific  vessd  for  that  prooram 
untU  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  no- 
tified the  (%Bimlttees  on  Anned  Servtees 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Roprcsentatlves  of  the  proposed 
acquisiUon  of  that  vessel  for  that  prooram. 
and  (B)  a  polod  of  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  Of  Consreas  has  expired  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  that  notice  was  re- 
ceived by  those  committees. 

(2)  For  pOrpoaes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  sn  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  snd  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
such  thirty-day  period. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorisation  of  appropriations 
for  the  LCAC  landing  craft  air  cushion  pro- 
gram under  section  103(c>  (under  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion  for  the  Navy)  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ims  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  which— 

(1)  responds  to  the  Comptroller  General 
decision  B-203052  of  April  20. 1083: 

(2)  evaluates  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  second  soorce  for  the  production  of  the 
landing  craft  air  cushion: 

(3)  recoRBnends  a  specific  acquisition 
strategy  for  such  program  that  ensures  pro- 
curement of  the  best  landing  craft  air  cush- 
ion for  the  Navy  and.  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provides  that  such  procurement  shall  be 
competitive  in  practicable  and  appropriate; 
and 

(4)  descriOes  a  plan  to  conduct  a  new 
source  selection  competition  for  the  landing 
craft  air  cui^ion  program  and  evaluates  the 
feasibility  of  that  competition. 

(c)  None  at  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  auttH>rizations  of  appropriations  in 
this  title  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  sea-launched  cruise  mIssUe  program. 

UMTTATIONS  OH  AIR  PORCB  PBOCUREMENT 

Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions In  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile program,  for  the  B-IB  bomber  program, 
or  for  antisBtellite  weapons. 

PROHISmON  OP  ACqUISmOH  OP  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Sac  109.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursiiant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  101  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  purchase  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  (or  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $3,257,152,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $5,879,885,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $8,714,500,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $2,743,500,000. 


(b)  In  sddition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorlBed  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1004  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  subsection  (a). 

LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ARMY 

Sac  302.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations in  section  201  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  Pershing  II  missile  pro- 
gram or  the  tMUlistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Army  may  be  used  for  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  the  Military  Com- 
puter Funily  System  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  provides  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
and  integration  of  advanced  microelectronic 
computers  into  weapons  systems. 

UMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NAVY 

Sac.  203.  (a)  None  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Navy  may  be  used  for  the 
Trident  II  missile  program  for  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  program. 

(bXl)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  201 
for  the  Navy  may  be  used  for  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  the  AN/UYK-43 
and  AN/UYK-44  computers  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  provides  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  plan  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  integration  of  advanced  microelec- 
tronic computers  into  weapons  systems. 

(2)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Navy  may  be  used  for  the  Navy  Mid-In- 
frared Advanced  Chemical  Laser  program. 

UMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Sec  204.  None  of  the  amount  appropriate 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  201 
for  the  Air  Force  may  be  used  for  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  program,  for 
the  B-IB  bomber  program  or  for  antisatel- 
lite  weapons. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sac.  205.  (a)  None  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Defense  Agencies  may  be 
used  for  antisatellite  weapons. 

(b)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  may  be  used  for  re- 
seareh.  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  program  for  fifth-generation  artifi- 
cial intelligence  computers  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submits  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  manner  in  which 
such  program  will  be  carried  out. 

PROHurrioN  OF  development  of  binary 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Sac.  206.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  201  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation  of  binary  chemical  weapons. 


TITLE  UI-LAND-BASED  STRATEGIC 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE 

Moi«RNizATioN  Program 

CANCELLATION  OF  MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Sac.  301.  The  MX  missile  program  is 
hereby  canceled.  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  pro- 
curement or  for  research,  development,  test, 
or  evaluation  for  that  program. 

RESEARCH.  I»VELOPMXNT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION  FOR  A  SMALL  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  section  201 
for  researeh,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Air  Force,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Air  Force 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  $50,000,000  to  be 
available  only  for  a  small  mobile  missUe 
system. 

(b)  The  President  stuUl  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  Maroh  1,  1984.  on  the  verifi- 
ability  for  arms  control  purposes  of  a  small 
mobile  missile  system  and  whether  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system  would  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  pending  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

TITLE  IV— OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  operation  and  maintenance  in 
the  amount  of  $64,757,600,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  such  subsection: 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs: 
and 

(3)  for  increases  as  the  result  of  inflation 
in  the  cost  of  activities  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a).  -^ 

ELIMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE 

Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  301  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice. 

PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  VESSELS  WITH  FOR- 
EIGN-BUILT MAJOR  COMPONENTS  UNDER  CER- 
TAIN LEASES  OR  SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

Sec  403.  (a)(1)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  section  401  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  lease  of  a  vessel, 
or  for  the  provision  of  a  service  through  use 
by  a  contractor  of  a  vessel,  under  a  contract 
which  will  be  for  a  long  term  or  under 
which  the  United  States  will  have  a  substan- 
tial termination  liability  and  under  which 
the  vessel  involved  will  have  a  main  propul- 
sion system  or  other  major  component  not 
built  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
in  section  401  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  a  contract  that  is  an  agreement  to  lease 
or  an  agreement  to  provide  services  and  that 
is  (or  will  be)  accompanied  by  a  contract  for 
the  actual  lease  or  provision  of  services  if 
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the  contnct  for  the  actual  leaw  or  provl- 
aion  of  mensem  li  (or  wOl  be)  «  contract  de- 
aertbed  In  para«raph  (1). 
(b)  For  ptirpoaaa  of  aubaecUon  (a>— 
(1)  a  eontnek  ataaU  be  oooaidered  to  be  for 
a  looc  tatoi  If  the  term  of  the  contract.  In- 
tanSbm  an  opttana  under  the  contract,  la  for 
than  five  yeara  or  ia  for  a  period 
than  one-half  the  uaeful  life  of  the 


(S)  the  United  Statea  ahall  be  conaklered 
to  have  a  aubatantlal  termination  liability 
under  a  contract  If.  aa  determined  under 
retulatlaiw  praaofbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Def onae.  the  aom  of- 

(A)  the  praaent  value  of  the  amount  of 

the   I iiMflm   liability   of   the   United 

Statea  under  the  contract  aa  of  the  aid  of 
the  term  of  the  contract  (exchialye  of  any 
optian  to  extend  the  contract),  and 

<B)  the  moBunt  value  of  the  total  of  the 
paymenta  to  be  nutde  by  the  United  Statea 
under  the  contract  (exdudtng  any  option  to 
extend  the  contract)  attributable  to  capital- 
hire, 

ia  BBOte  than  one-lialf  the  price  of  the  vcaael 
Involved. 

<c)  Subaection  <a)  doea  not  apply  with  re- 
apect  to  a  contract  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act. 
.    TITLB  V— ACnVK  FORCES 
unmomaioKm  or  nm  aianwiiia 

Sac.  SOI.  The  Armed  FWcea  are  author- 
laed  atraigtlia  for  active  duty  peraonnel  aa 
of  September  M.  1M4.  aa  fcdlom: 

(1)  The  Army.  7Sl.aSS. 

(3)TheNavy.M1.0M. 

(S)  The  Marine  Oorpa.  1S3.4M. 

(4)  The  Air  Vtace.  568.MS. 

TTTU  VI— RESERVE  FORCES 


AomoaizATioii  or  av 


;  cnBKTHa  roa 


Ml.  <a)  For  flacal  year  1M4.  the  Se- 
lected Reaerve  of  the  reaerve  oomponenta  of 
tlie  Anned  Foroca  aliall  be  procramed  to 
attain  average  atrenttha  of  not  leaa  than  the 

foilowlnr 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  Statea.  3M.016. 

(2)  The  Army  Reaerve.  W1.M9. 
(S)  The  Navy  Reaerve.  94.000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Cotpa  Reaerve.  3S.S40. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Statea.  100.100. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reaerve.  63.7M. 

(7)  The  Coaat  Guard  Reaerve.  10.700. 

(b)  Tlie  average  atrength  preacribed  by 
aubacction  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reaerve  of 
any  iinem  component  ahall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  autliorlaed 
atrength  of  tmita  organiaed  to  aerve  aa  unite 
of  the  Selected  Receive  of  auch  component 
vliidi  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  flacal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual  mem- 
bera  not  in  unite  organiMd  to  aove  aa  unite 
of  the  Selected  Reeerve  of  auch  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unaatlaf  actory  participation 
In  training)  without  their  conaent  at  any 
time  during  the  flacal  year.  Whenever  auch 
unite  or  auch  Individual  members  are  re- 
leaacd  from  active  duty  during  any  flacal 
year,  the  average  atrength  preecrtbed  for 
auch  flacal  year  for  the  Selected  Reeerve  of 
auch  reeerve  component  ahall  be  proportion- 
ately Incrcaaed  by  the  total  authoriied 
atrength  of  auch  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  auch  individual  members. 


AumoaiiATioa  or  bib  naaTCnaroa  as- 
OH  Acnvs  BOTT  oi  aufTuai  or  nm 

•OX  <a)  Within  the  average  atrengtha 
preacribed  In  aectlon  601.  the  reaerve  oompo- 
nenta of  the  Aimed  Foroea  and  tlie  National 
Guard  are  authoriaed.  aa  of  September  30. 
1M4.  the  following  number  of  Reaervea  to 
be  aerving  on  fuU-tlme  active  duty,  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  aerv- 
ing In  a  full-time  duty  atatua.  for  the  pur- 
pooe  of  organiidng.  adminlatering,  recruit- 
ing, iMtructlng,  or  training  the  reaerve  oom- 
ponenta and  the  National  Ouard: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  Statea. 
11.783. 

(2)  The  Army  Reaerve.  6,474. 
(S)  The  Naval  Reaerve,  214. 

<4)  The  Marine  Corpa  Reaerve,  4M. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  Statea,  2,411. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reeerve,  470. 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  that  auch  action  la  in  the 
««n^M«i  inteteat.  the  end  atrengtha  pre- 
acribed by  aubaection  (a)  may  be  increaaed 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  of  the  end 
atrengtha  preacribed. 

TITU:  VII-CIVIUAN  PERSONNEL 
AVTRoaiXATioa  or  bid  araxiioTH 

Sac.  701.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defenae 
la  authoriaed  013.313  permanent  positions 
for  civilian  employment  aa  of  September  30, 
1984.  of  which  no  more  than  31  ahall  be  in 
the  Executive  Schedule,  aa  provided  In  aec- 
tiona  U12  through  Ml«  of  UUe  S.  of  which 
no  more  than  1,415  ahall  be  in  the  Senior 
Executive  Service,  aa  eatabliahed  in  section 
3131  of  auch  title,  and  of  which  no  more 
than  66.000  ahaU  be  at  Grade  GS-13  (or 
comparable  level)  or  higher. 

(b>  The  poaltlona  authorised  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corpa),  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agenciea 
of  the  Department  of  Defenae  (other  than 
the  military  departmenta)  In  auch  numbers 
aa  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  ahall  prescribe. 
The  Seovtary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  Congrem  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  initial  allocation  of 
such  positions  is  made  among  the  military 
departmenta  and  the  agmclea  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departmenta)  and  ahall  include  the  ra- 
tionale for  each  aUocation. 

(c)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civilian 
personnel,  there  ahall  be  included  all  direct- 
hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  peraonnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  f unctiona  admln- 
iatered  by  the  Department  of  Defenae 
(other  than  thoae  performed  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency)  whether  employed  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  or  intermittent  basis, 
but  excluding  special  employment  catego- 
ries for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  aa  the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the 
temporary  summer  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  Junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
soiuiel  participating  in  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program.  Personnel  empiojred 
under  a  part-time  career  employment  pro- 
gram established  by  secUon  3403  of  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  counted  as  pre- 
scribed by  secUon  3404  of  that  UUe.  When- 
ever a  function,  power,  or  duty,  or  acUvity  is 
transferred  or  aaalgned  to  a  diepartment  or 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defenae  from 
a  department  or  agency  outaide  of  the  De- 


partment of  Defenae,  or  from  another  de- 
partment or  agency  within  t|te  Department 
of  Defenae,  the  civilian  peraonnel  end 
atrength  authoriaed  for  auch  departmenU 
or  agendea  of  the  Department  of  Defenae 
affected  ahall  be  adjuated  to  reflect  any  In- 
ereaaee  or  decreaaea  In  civilian  peraonnel  re- 
quired aa  a  reault  of  auch  tranaf  er  or  aaaign- 
wteat. 

TITLE  Vm-mUTARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

AunoaixATioii  or  nuamro  aiuuijii  loaim 
Sac.  Ml.  (a)  For  flacal  year  1064,  the  oom- 
ponenta of  the  Anned  Foroea  are  authoriaed 
average  military  training  attident  loada  as 
followa: 

(1)  The  Army,  67,006. 

(2)  The  Navy,  60.133. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corpa,  18.311. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  46,380. 

(6)  The  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  Statea,  7,467. 

(6)  The  Array  Reaerve,  8,466. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reaerve,  1.041. 

(8)  The  Marine  Cwpa  Reaerve,  2,836. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  2.377. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reaerve,  1,406. 

(b)  In  addiUon  to  the  ntunber  authorized 
in  aubaecUon  (a),  the  following  componenta 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  a  mili- 
tary training  student  load  to  be  utilized 
solely  for  one  staUon  unit  training  of  not 
less  than  the  following: 

(1)  The  Army,  17,732. 

(2)  The  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  7,070. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  2.374. 

(c)  The  average  military  atudent  loada  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corpa,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve  componenta 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiacal  year 
1984  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  in  Utlea  V, 
VI,  and  VII  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force 
and  the  reserve  components  in  such  maimer 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall  prescribe. 

TTTLE  EX— CIVIL  DEFENSE 

AUTHoauATioii  or  APpaoraiATioMS 

Sac.  901.  There  ia  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2261  et 
acq.)  the  sum  of  $136,380,000. 

paoHxarnoH  or  caiaia  kuocatiom  rLAHimio 

Sac.  902.  None  of  the  funda  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  secUon  901  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  planning  for  population  reloca- 
Uon  in  time  of  criala. 

AMOUHT  AUTBOBIZXD  POS  COIRUBimOlTa  VOX 
8TATK   rxaSOiniKL   AMD   AOMIKISTaATIVB   KX- 


TTTLK  X— mUTART  PERaOWWKL  AMD 
COMfBNSATIOM  ICATTBBB 

Fait 


Sac.  903.  Notwithatanding  the  second  pro- 
viso of  secUon  408  of  the  Federal  Clvfl  De- 
fense Act  of  1050  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2260), 
$64,000,000  of  tlie  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  secUon  901  Is  available  for 
appropriaUons  for  contribuUons  to  the 
States  under  secUon  206  of  such  Act  (60 
UAC.  App.  2286)  for  personnel  and  admin- 
istraUve  expenses. 


4-faatiiiit  ttMasan  n  aaaic  m  aim 

AlLOWAMtta  mWLlM  on  AVUL  1.  iea4 

Sac.  1001.  da)  The  adjuatOfent  required  by 
aectlon  1000  of  title  87.  UBltad  Statea  Code. 
In  certain  domoita  of  the  oonpanMtion  of 
membera  of  the  uniformed  aarvtoea  to 
become  effeoUve  on  October  1,  1068.  ahall 
not  be  made. 

(bXl)  Subject  to  the  provlalona  of  para- 
gnpha  (2)  tM  (3),  the  ekmanta  of  eonpen- 
aation  apedfled  in  aeetiona  lOOKa)  of  tttle 
37.  United  fltatea  Code.  ahaU  be  inereaaad 
for  membera  of  the  unlf omad  aarvtoea  by  4 
percent  effedUve  on  April  1. 10M. 

(2)  Subaecttona  (e)  and  (d)  of  aeetloo  1000 
of  Utle  37.  United  Statea  Code,  ahall  apply 
to  any  pay  adjustment  made  purauant  to 
thia  aeetion  in  the  aame  maoner  aa  audi  aub- 
aeetiona  apply  to  an  inoreaae  deacribwl  In 
aubaection  (hXS)  of  auch  aaetlon. 

(3)  None  df  the  Inereaae  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  uaed  to  adjuat  the 
baaic  pay  of  membwa  of  the  unifonned  aerv- 
icea  In  pay  giadea  E-1  and  E-8. 

ASJUSmKHT  EH   BAaiC  PAT  OT  OTAni  Om- 

caaa  with  raioa  khusrd  ahs  WAaaaar  q9- 

ncBi  aaavlcB 

Sac.  1002.  (a)  SecUon  208(d)  of  Utle  37. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 

"(d)  The  baaic  pay  of  a  oommlaaioned  offi- 
cer who  la  in  pay  grade  0-1.  (^2.  or  0-3  and 
who  ia  credited  with  a  total  of  over  four 
yeara'  acUve  aervice  aa  a  warrant  officer  and 
enliated  meml>er  ahall  be  computed  In  the 
same  manner  aa  the  baaic  pay  of  a  commla- 
aioned  officer  in  the  aame  pay  grade  who 
haa  been  ctedited  with  over  four  yeara' 
acUve  aerviot  aa  an  enUated  member.". 

(b)  The  aaiendment  made  by  subaecUon 
(a)  ahaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

RAZAXDOtra  DtJTT  PAT  lOB  COTAlb  TOXIC  rUXL 


Smc.  1003.  (a)  SecUon  301(aX12)  of  UUe  37, 
united  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  the  testing  of  aircraft  or  miaaile  ayatems 
(or  componenU  of  auch  ayatona)  during 
which  highly  toxic  fuela  or  propellanta  are 
used"  after  'tpropellanU". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

CLABIPICATIOkl  or  XUGIBIUTT  lOa  SIPAaATIOM 
PAT 

Sac.  1004.  (a)  SubeecUcm  (c)  of  section 
1174  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code,  ia 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragrapha 
(2)  and  (3),  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
other  than  a  regular  member  who  after  Sep- 
tember 14.  1981,  is  discharged  or  releaaed 
from  acUve  duty  and  who  haa  completed 
five  or  more,  but  fewer  than  twenty,  years 
of  active  awice  immediately  before  that 
dlacharge  or  releaae  ia  oiUUed  to  aeparaUon 
pay  computed  under  auliaecUon  (dXl)  or 
(dX2).  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, if— 

"(A)  the  member'a  dlacharge  or  releaae 
from  acUve  duty  Is  involuntary:  or 

"(B)  the  member  was  not  accepted  for  an 
additional  t«ur  of  active  duty  for  which  he 
volunteered. 

"(2)  If  the  Secetary  concerned  determines 
that  the  conditions  under  which  a  member 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  ia  diacharged  or 
aeparaAed  do  not  warrant  aeparaUon  pay 
under  thia  aectlon,  that  member  la  not  enU- 
Ued  to  that  pay. 


"(8)  A  member  deaeribed  in  paragraph  (1) 
who  waa  not  on  the  acUve-duty  liat  when 
diaeliwged  or  aeparated  and  who  had  not 
.^»i— piotod  at  leaat  five  yeara  of  continuous 
active  duty  immedUbitely  before  such  dls- 
dtaige  or  releaae  ia  not  mUtled  to  aepara- 
yon  pay  under  thia  aectlon.  For  purpooea  of 
this  paragraph,  a  period  of  active  duty  ia 
fftntlmHwit  if  it  la  not  interrupted  by  a 
Iweak  in  aervice  of  more  than  thirty  daya.". 

(b)  Subaection  (gX2)  of  auch  aecUon  is 
■mawittMl  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  secUon 
1318  Of  this  UUe,"  after  "any  other  provi- 
alonofUw". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
ahall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

raoB  or  vAXiAatx  Houamo  aixowahck  at 

naCAL  TKAK  1»S3  BATB8 

Sac.  1005.  During  fiacal  year  1984.  the 
ratea  at  which  the  variable  houalng  allow- 
ance under  a^eUon  403(aX2)  of  UUe  37, 
United  Statea  Code,  is  paid  shall  be  the 
aame  aa  the  ratea  in  effect  on  Septemt>er  30, 
1088. 

TAaiABLS  ROXramC  ALLOWAMCB  pox  RBSKBVB8 

oa  Acnvx  outt  roa  a  naiOD  or  i40  datb 
oaiioBS 

Saa  1006.  (a)  SecUon  403(aX2)  of  UUe  37, 
United  Statea  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  member"  in  the  first 
aentmce  of  aubparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  paragraph,  a 
member";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowhig  n^  subparagraph: 

"(D)  A  monber  of  a  reserve  component  is 
not  enUtled  to  a  variable  housing  allowance 
while  on  acUve  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
active  duty  spedfying  a  period  of  less  than 
140  days.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  m«n- 
bers  called  or  ordered  to  acUve  duty  after 
September  30, 1983. 

CLAKIPICATIOII  or  KUIXS  POK  PATMKMT  PER 


Sac.  1007.  (a)  Section  402(e)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Oxle,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaerting  (1)"  "(e)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsecUon  (b)  of  this 
aecUon,  a  member  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  performing  travel  under  orders  away 
frmn  his  designated  post  of  duty  if  such 
member^ 

"(A)  is  an  enlisted  member  serving  his 
first  tour  of  active  duty: 

"(B)  has  not  actually  reported  to  a  perma- 
nent duty  sUtlon  pursuant  to  orders  direct- 
ing auch  assignment;  and 

"(C)  is  not  actually  travelling  between  sU- 
tlona  purauant  to  orders  directing  a  change 
of  staUon.". 

(b)  SecUon  404(f)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  entitlement  to  per 
diem  in  place  of  subsistence  under  subsec- 
Uon (dK3)  of  this  section,  a  member  shall 
not  be  considered  under  subsection  (aKl)  of 
this  section  to  be  performing  travel  under 
orders  away  from  his  designated  post  of 
duty  if  such  member— 

"(A)  is  an  enlisted  member  serving  his 
flrat  tour  of  active  duty; 

"(B)  has  not  actually  reported  to  a  perma- 
nent duty  sUUon  pursuant  to  orders  direct- 
ing auch  aaaignment;  and 

"(C)  is  not  actually  traveling  between  sU- 
Uons  pursuant  to  orders  directing  a  change 
of  sUUon.". 


TXAVXL  AKD  TXAinPOBTATIOa  AUOWAHCX  POB 

— — »— «  aTATiomo  ovxaaxAa  wrra  dxpxiid- 

■m  cmtoBzii  ATTamnia  bchool  ih  tbb 

uariau  aTATaa 

Sac.  1008.  (aXl)  Chapter  7  of  tlUe  37, 
United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  allowancea 
for  membera  of  the  uniformed  aervicea,  la 
amended  by  Inaerting  after  aecUon  439  of 
the  following  new  aectlon: 


'•  43*.  Tmvd  aad  trawapertatiea;  depcadent  chll- 

drea  of  Hcaben  ftaUoaed  ovencaa 

"(a)  Under  regulationa  to  be  preacribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
unlf  oimed  aervice  who— 

"(1)  la  assigned  a  permanent  duty  station 
outaide  the  United  Statea 

"(3)  ia  accompanied  by  hia  dependenU  at 
or  near  hia  overaea  duty  staUon  (unleaa  hia 
only  dependenU  are  in  the  category  of  de- 
pendent deaeribed  in  dauae  (3)  of  thia  aub- 
aecUon), and 

"(3)  haa  a  dependent  child  who  ia  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age  attending  a  school 
in  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpoae  of  ob- 
taining a  aeoondary  or  undergraduate  col- 
lege educaUon, 

may  be  paid  the  allowance  act  forth  in  sul>- 
secUon  (b)  of  this  aecUon  if  he  otherwiae 
quallf lea  for  such  allowance. 

"(b)  A  monber  described  in  aubaecUon  (a) 
of  this  secUon  may  be  paid  a  transportation 
allowance  for  each  unmarried  dependent 
child,  who  is  under  twenty-three  yean  of 
age  and  is  attending  a  school  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  aec- 
onduT  or  undergraduate  college  educaUon, 
of  one  annual  trip  between  the  school  being 
attended  and  the  member's  duty  staUon  in 
the  oversea  area  and  return.  The  allowance 
authorized  by  this  secUon  may  be  transpor- 
UUon  in  kind  or  reimburaement  therefor,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned. 

"(c)  Whenever  possible,  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  or  Military  Sealift  C^ommand 
shall  be  used,  on  a  space-required  basis  for 
the  travel  authorized  by  this  secUon.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"430.  Travel  and  transportaUon:  dependent 
children  of  members  staUoned 
overseas.", 
(b)  Section  430  of  UUe  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  subsecUon  (a),  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  travel  begun  after  Sep- 
tember 30. 1983. 

Part  B— Retirxd  Pat  Matters 

PERMAMERT  SIX-MONTH  DELAT  HI  COST-OP- 
LIvmG  ADJXrSTlfEirTS  POR  RETIRXD  PAT 

Sec.  1011.  An  adjustment  in  any  year  in 
retired  and  retainer  pay  pursuant  to  secUon 
1401a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  effective  on  November  1  of  that  year. 
This  section  shall  not  take  effect  unless  a 
provision  of  law  is  enacted  providing  for  an 
idenUcal  effective  date  for  adjustments  in 
annuities  payable  under  subchapter  ni  of 
chapter  83  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

LUOTATIOH  ON  COST-OP-LIVINO  ADJUSTMENTS 
IN  RETIRED  PAT  POR  PERSONS  UNDER  AGE  63 
DURING  PISCAL  TEAR  1»S« 

Sec.  1012.  During  fiscal  year  1986.  any  ad- 
justment in  retired  or  retainer  pay  under 
section  1401a  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  made,  with  respect  to  any  person 
entitled  to  such  adjustment  who  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  adjustment  is  under  age 
sixty-two,  in  one-half  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  adjustment  would  otherwise  be 
made.  This  section  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  a  provision  of  law  is  enacted  provid- 
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bw  f or  a  ■taBOu'  Hit**'"*'  with  mpeet  to 
umuittca  payable  under  tubehapter  ni  of 
dMptar  n  of  title  B.  United  States  Code. 

nutouxioir  or  uz-iioaTH  aoummMi  bulk 
POB  uunrwiuwi  umuB  pat 

8k.  lOlS.  (aMl)  Tbe  text  of  each  of  the 
footaotaa  IMed  in  paracrapb  (S)  Is  amended 
to  read  a«  foOowi:  "Before  applying  percent- 
age factor,  credtt  each  full  month  of  aervloe 
that  to  ta  aiti"*''"'  to  the  number  of  full 
years  of  nrrloe  creditahle  to  the  member  as 
one-t«dftb  (tf  a  year  and  disregard  any  re- 
wiaintnf  traetkiaal  part  of  a  month.". 

(1)  The  footnotes  referred  to  in  paragraph 
<1)  are  tbe  foDowtng: 

(A)  Pootnote  3  of  tbe  table  in  section  1401 
of  title  It.  United  States  Code. 

(B)  Footnote  3  of  the  table  in  section 
IMXa)  of  such  title. 

(C)  Footnote  1  of  the  table  in  section 
14in(d)  of  such  title. 

(D)  Footnote  1  of  the  table  in  section 
1401a(a)  of  such  title. 

(■)  Footnote  1  of  the  table  in  section 
1403a(d)  of  such  title. 

(F)  Footnote  4  of  the  table  in  secUcm  3991 
(rf  such  title. 

(0)  Footnote  3  of  the  table  in  section  3993 
of  such  title. 

(H)  Footnote  4  of  the  table  in  section  8991 
of  sueh  title. 

(1)  Footnote  3  of  the  table  in  section  8993 
ofsuehUtle. 

(b)  Subaeetion  (f)  of  section  1174  of  UUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  In  determining  a  member's  years  of 
active  service  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
separation  pay  under  this  section,  each  full 
month  tf  service  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  full  years  of  service  creditable  to 
the  member  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a 
year  and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of  a 
month  is  diaregarded.". 

(cXl)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  «151(b>  of 
sueh  Title  is  amwided  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  determining  the  number  of  yean 
to  be  used  as  a  multiplier  under  this  subsec- 
tion, each  full  month  of  service  that  is  in 
adimi'w  to  the  number  of  full  years  of  serv- 
ice creditable  to  a  member  is  counted  as 
one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any  remaining 
fractional  part  of  a  month  Is  disregarded.". 

(3)  The  text  of  secUon  8338  of  such  UUe  is 
amcaided  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"In  determining  the  total  number  of  years 
of  service  to  be  used  as  a  mulUplier  in  com- 
puting the  retired  pay  of  officers  retiring 
under  this  chapter,  each  full  month  of  serv- 
ice that  is  in  addlUoo  to  the  number  of  full 
yean  of  service  creditable  to  an  officer  is 
counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any  re- 
maining fractional  part  of  a  month  is  disre- 
garded.". 

(3)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  secUon  e330(d)  of 
such  UUe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c),  each 
fuU  month  of  service  that  is  in  addlUon  to 
the  number  of  fuU  years  of  service  credita- 
ble to  a  member  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of 
a  year  and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of 
a  month  is  disregarded." 

<4)  Tbe  text  of  section  8404  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  determining  the  total  number  of  years 
of  snvloe  to  be  used  ss  a  mulUpller  in  com- 
puting retired  pay  and  separaUon  pay  on 
discharge  under  this  chapter,  each  full 
month  of  service  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
iramber  of  full  years  of  service  creditable  to 
a  member  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a 
year  and  any  remaining  f  racUonal  part  of  a 
month  is  disregarded.". 


(d)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  433  of 
UUe  14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  computing  the  number 
of  years  of  service  by  which  the  rate  of  3H 
percent  Is  multiplied,  each  full  month  of 
service  that  is  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
full  years  of  service  creditable  to  a  member 
is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any 
remaining  fractional  part  of  a  month  Is  dis- 
regarded.". 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  18  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned 
Officers'  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  8530)  is 
txr^fn^**  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  computing  the  number  of  years  of 
service  of  an  officer  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
secUon  (a),  each  full  numth  of  service  that 
is  in  addition  to  the  number  of  full  years  of 
service  creditable  to  a  member  is  counted  as 
one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any  remaining 
fractional  part  of  a  month  is  disregarded.". 

(f)  SecUon  311(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (43  UAC.  313(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  part  of"  and  all  that  follows 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  full 
month  of  service  that  is  in  addiUon  to  the 
number  of  full  years  of  service  credited  to 
an  officer  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a 
year  and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of  a 
month  is  disregarded.". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  the  computa- 
Uon  of  retired  or  retaiiter  pay  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  becomes  entitled  to  that  pay 
after  September  30.  1983.  and  (3)  the  recom- 
putation  of  retired  pay  under  section  1402. 
1403a.  3993.  or  8993  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  C^ode,  of  any  individual  who  after 
September  30.  1983.  becomes  entitled  to  re- 
compute retired  pay  under  any  such  section. 

Pakt  C— PnsomnL  Man  agkuxnt  MATmts 

TaAHsm  or  public  health  sdvict  omcnts 

TO  OTHXa  UHIPORMKD  SXRVICXS 

Sk.  1031.  (aXl)  Section  718  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"iTlC  Coaiaiarioaerf  offlccn:  tfansfcn  anong 

the  anM4  forces,  the  National  Oceanic  an4  At- 

■oepheric    Adnrinistration,    and    the    PiAlic 

Health  Scnrice 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President,  within  authorized 
strragths  and  with  the  consent  of  the  offi- 
cer involved,  may  transfer  any  commis- 
sioned officer  of  a  uniformed  service  from 
his  uniformed  service  to,  and  appoint  him 
in,  another  uniformed  service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
taUon,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shaU  JoinUy  establish,  by  regulaUons  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  such  transfers  and  appointments. 

"(b)  An  officer  transferred  under  this  sec- 
Uon may  not  be  assigned  precedence  or  rela- 
Uve  rank  higher  than  that  which  he  held  on 
the  day  before  the  transfer. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  uniformed  service' 
means  any  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service." 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  of  such  UUe  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"718.  Commissioned'  officers:  transfers 
among  the  armed  forces,  the 
NaUonal  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric AdministraUon.  and  the 
PubUc  Health  Service. ". 


(bXl)  Chapter  53  of  such  UUe  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  secUon: 

■*■  1M3.  Scnrice  ercdtt:  Mrriee  hi  Natiaaal  Ocean- 
ic   and    AtHMghcric    AdminMiatlaa    or   the 


"Active  commiaaioned  service  in  the  the 
Natkmal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Public  Health  Serrioe  shall  be 
credited  as  aeUve  rommjsaloned  serviee  in 
the  armed  f<H«es  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  retirement  eligibility  and  computing 
the  retired  pay  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1043.  Service  credit:  service  in  the  Natitmal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Public 
Health  Service.". 

(cXl)  SecUon  S33(aXl)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atm«gBtiecic  Administration,  or 
the  PubUc  Health  Service"  after  "in  any 
armed  force". 

(2)  SecUon  1174(1)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"AcUve  commissioned  service  in  the  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Public  Health  Service  shall  be 
credited  as  acUve  service  in  the  armed 
forces  for  purposes  of  this  secUon.". 

(3)  Section  33S3(aXl)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapters  337  and  383" 
and.  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter 
and  chapter  383";  and 

(B>  by  inserting  ",  the  NaUonal  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  AdministraUon,  or  the 
PubUc  Health  Service"  after  "in  any  armed 
force". 

(4)  Section  S«O0(aXl)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  AdministraUon.  or 
the  Public  Health  Service"  after  "in  any 
armed  force". 

(5)  Section  83S3(aXl)  of  such  UUe  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapters  837  and  883" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter 
and  chapter  883":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  AdministraUon.  or  the 
Public  Health  Service"  after  "in  any  armed 
force". 

(d)  Clause  (13)  of  secUon  3(a)  of  the  Act 
of  August  10.  1958  (33  UJ8.C.  8S7a(a)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  Section  716,  Commissioned  officers: 
transfers  among  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Na- 
Uonal Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Public  Health  Service.". 
Pakt  D— SuBvivoa  BamnTS 

KXPAMSIOR  OP  SURVrVOR  BSMBPITS  COVBtAQB 
POa  PORMXR  8POTT8IS 

Sac.  1031,  (aXl)  The  second  sentence  of 
subaecUon  (aX5)  of  section  1448  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"except  in  accordance  with  subaecUon 
(bX3)"  after  "may  not  be  revoked". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  A  person  who  Is  not  married  and 
does  not  have  a  dependent  child  when  he 
become  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Plan 
may  elect  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  natural 
person  with  an  insurable  interest  in  that 
person.  In  the  case  of  a  person  providing  an 
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annuity  under  this  pazagxaph  by  virtue  of 
eligibility  ander  subaeetion  (aXlXB).  such 
an   eleeUod   shall   Include   a 
under  subection  (e). 

"(3)  A  person  who  has  a  fonner 
when  he  bBcomes  eligible  to  paitldpate  In 
the  Flan  may  elect  to  provide  an  annuity  to 
that  formct-  spouse.  In  tlw  case  of  a  person 
with  a  spoase  or  a  dependnt  diOd.  such  an 
election  prevenU  pajfinaut  of  an  annuity  to 
that  spouse  or  child.  If  there  Is  mora  than 
one  former  spouse,  tbe  penon  shall  derig- 
nate  which  former  spouse  la  to  be  provided 
Uw  annuity.  In  the  ease  of  a  peraon  ptorld- 
tng  an  anhuity  under  this  paragraph  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  under  subaectlnn 
(aXlXB).  guch  an  eleetlan  shall  include  a 
desiviatlon  under  subsection  (e>. 

"(3XA)  A  person— 

"(i)  who  is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and  is 
providing  ooverage  for  a  wouse  or  a  spouse 
and  child.  And 

"(11)  wtui  has  a  former  spouse  who  was  not 
that  person's  former  vouse  when  he 
became  eligible  to  participate  In  the  Flan. 

may  (subjact  to  subparagraph  (B))  elect  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  that  former  spoase. 
Any  such  election  termlnatea  any  previous 
coverage  uhder  the  Plan  and  must  be  writ- 
ten, signed  by  the  person,  and  reodved  by 
the  8ecre«ary  conoemed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  decree  of  divorce,  dls- 
soluUon,  or  annulment. 

"(B)  A  peraon  may  not  make  an  elecUoo 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  provide  an  annu- 
ity to  a  fonner  spouse  who  that  person  mar- 
ried after  becoming  eligible  for  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  unless — 

"(i)  the  person  was  married  to  that  former 
spouse  for  at  least  one  year,  or 

"(11)  that  former  spouse  is  the  parent  of 
issue  by  that  marriage. 

"(C)  An  election  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  be  revoked  except  In  accordance 
with  secUon  14S0(f)  of  this  tttle  and  is  etfec- 
Uve  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  month  in  which  it  is 
received  IQr  the  Secretary  concerned.  This 
paragraph  does  not  provide  the  authority  to 
change  a  de^gnaUon  iHrevlously  made  under 
subsection  (e). 

"(d)  If  a  person  who  Is  married  makes  an 
elecUon  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  former 
spouse  under  this  paragraph,  that  person's 
spouse  shall  be  notified  of  that  election. 

"(4)  A  pgrstm  who  elects  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity to  a  fromer  mouse  under  paragraidi 
(3)  or  (3)  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
elecUtm.  provide  the  Secretary  concerned 
with  a  written  statement  (in  a  form  to  be 
proKribed  by  that  Secretary  and  signed  by 
such  person  and  the  former  spouse)  setting 
forth  whether  the  election  Is  being  made 
pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  previously 
entered  into  volimtarily  by  such  person  as  a 
part  of  or  incident  to  a  procee<ling  of  di- 
vorce, dissDluUcm.  or  annulment  and  (if  so) 
whether  such  voluntary  written  agreement 
has  been  kicorporated  in.  or  ratified  or  ap- 
proved by,  a  court  order.". 

(3)  Sectkm  1450  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "at  the  Ume  the  person 
to  whom  secUon  1448  applies  became  enU- 
Ued  to  retired  or  retainor  pay"  in  subsection 
(aX4):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(without  regard  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  person  making  the  change 
of  election  to  make  an  election  under  such 
secUon)"  before  the  polod  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (fXl). 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  pemn  who  (Hi  the 
date  of  tht  enactm«it  of  this  Act  is  a  peraon 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsecUon 


(bX3)  of  section  1448  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code  (ss  amended  by  subsection 
(aXS)).  sueh  subsecUon  shall  apply  to  that 
petaon  as  if  the  one-year  period  provided  for 
In  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  subsecUon 
began  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Section  1408  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  the  case  of  a  division 
of  property."  in  subsection  (aX3XC)  before 
"specifically  provides  for":  and 

<S)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
suboectian  (dXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of tbe  fcrilowing: 

"After  effecUve  service  on  the  Secretary 
concerned  of  a  court  order  with  respect  to 
payments  by  a  member  to  the  tpauat  or 
former  spouse  of  the  member,  the  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  sec- 
tion, make  payments  from  the  dimosable  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  of  the  member  to  the 
spouse  or  former  spaaac  in  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  court  order.". 

(dXl)  Section  1447(8)  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an- 
nulment, or  legal  separation."  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an- 
nulment". 

(8)  SecUon  1448(aX3)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  a  former  spouse" 
after  "an  annuity"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  both 
places  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  1450(f)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection"  in 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "annulment,  or  legal 
separaUon,"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  annulment.". 

(4)  SecUon  1006(eX3)  of  the  Uniformed 
Sovioes  Former  l^iMuses'  ProtecUon  Act 
(Utle  X  of  Public  Law  97-352;  96  SUt.  738)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "secUon"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1072  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

KZiBTSiOH  OP  Mnmnnt  imcomk  provisior 

POR  cntTAIH  widows 

Sac.  1033.  (a)  Section  4(aXl)  of  the  Act  en- 
UUed  "An  Act  to  amend  chapter  73  of  UUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Survi- 
v(»-  Benefit  Plan,  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  Septonber  31,  1972  (10  U.S.C. 
1448  note),  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "on 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act  is,  or  within 
oat  calendar  year  after  that  date  becomes." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  September 
21, 1972.  was.  or  during  the  period  beginning 
cm  September  22,  1972,  and  ending  on 
March  30. 1974,  became,". 

(b)  Any  annuity  payable  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  payable  only  for  months 
after  S^temiier  1983. 

Part  E— Miscellaheous 
kzmisioh  op  pilot  departmemt  op  depeifse 

eoocatiohal  assistance  loam  rbpatmeht 

PXOGRAIl 

Sac.  1041.  Section  902(g)  of  the  Depart- 
taeot  of  Defense  AuthorizaUon  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2141  note),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1, 1984". 

PSBS  POR  VEiaUIIART  SERVICES 

Sec.  1043.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
require  that  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
pay  a  fee  each  time  that  a  pet  of  such 
member  is  provided  veterinary  care  services 
by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  fee 
for  such  services  shall  be  established  at  the 
prevailing  rate  for  such  services  in  the  local 
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nommiinity,   as  determined  under 
Uons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

TXAmPORTATIOa  OP  RBIAIHS  OP  MILITART 
RXnXBtS  DTHIC  Of  MILITAXT  HOSPITALS 

Sac.  1043.  (aXl)  Chapter  75  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  C^ode,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"l  14N.  Traaspottation  of  renwins  of  ifh*w 

entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pny  who  die  in  a 

Military  iSMility 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsecUon  (b),  when  a 
member  enUUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
or  equivalent  pay  dies  whQe  properly  admit- 
ted under  clu«>ter  55  of  this  Utle  to  a  medi- 
cal facility  of  the  armed  forces  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  transport  the  remains,  or  pay  the  cost 
of  transporidng  the  remains,  of  the  decedent 
to  the  place  of  burial  of  the  decedent. 

"(bXl)  TransportaUon  provided  xmder 
this  section  may  not  be  to  a  place  outside 
the  United  States  or  to  a  place  further  from 
the  place  of  death  than  the  decedent's  last 
place  of  permanent  residence,  and  any 
amount  paid  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  transportaUon  from  the 
place  of  death  to  the  decedent's  Isst  place  of 
permanent  residence. 

"(2)  TransportaUon  of  the  ranains  of  a 
decedent  may  not  be  provided  under  this 
secUon  if  such  bimsportation  is  authorized 
by  sections  1481  and  1482  of  this  UUe  or  by 
chapter  23  of  UUe  38. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'United  States'  in- 
cludes the  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States.". 

(2)  Tbe  teble  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1490.  TranmortaUon  of  remains  of  mem- 
liers  enUUed  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  who  die  in  a  mili- 
tary medical  facility.", 
(b)  SecUon  1490  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  ss  added  by  subsecUon  (a),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  the  re- 
mains of  persons  dying  after  September  30. 
1983. 

TITLE  XI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPORT  on  BTECT  OP  DBPEM  SE  SPEHDIHC  OM 
BCOHOmC  (HtOWTH 

Sec.  101.  Not  later  tt-ian  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  eransmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  effect  of  the  current  and  projected 
levels  of  defense  spending  on  the  eoonrany. 
including  the  effect  on  rates  of  growth  in 
the  economy,  the  rate  of  inflaUon.  interest 
rates,  and  the  availability  of  capital  for  pri- 
vate producUvity  enhanoNnent  investmoit. 

LimTATIOIT  ON  AUTHORITT  TO  ENTER  INTO 
CERTAIN  CONTRACTS  POR  VESSELS 

Sec.    102.   (a)  Chapter   141   of  UUe   10,. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"S  24*1.  Requirement  for  authotixation  hy  law  of 

certain  eontncta  relating  to  reucta 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (c), 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
not  make  a  contract  for  the  lease  of  a  vessel 
or  for  the  provision  of  a  service  through  use 
by  a  contractor  of  a  vessel  if — 

"(1)  the  contract  will  be  for  a  long  term; 
or 

"(2)  imder  the  contract  the  United  States 
will  have  a  substantial  terminaUon  liability. 
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"<b)  Kxoeiit  u  prcwrided  In  ■ubMCtloa  (c). 
the  Secretary  of  a  mllttary  depeitment  may 
not  make  a  eontraet  that  l>  an  acreement  to 
leaae  or  an  agreement  to  provide  aervioee 
and  tbat  ia  (or  arlll  be)  aceompanled  by  a 
eontraet  for  tlie  actual  leaae  or  prortakm  of 
aerrloea  if  tbe  contract  for  tbe  actual  leaae 
or  proviBian  of  aervioeo  ia  (or  will  be)  a  con- 
tract dwcribed  in  auboeetlon  (a). 

"(e)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  a  con- 
tract deaeribed  in  aibaectioo  (a)  or  (b)  If- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  baa  been  vedfically 
autboriaed  by  law  to  make  tbe  contract; 

"(B)  before  a  aolicitation  tat  propoaals  for 
tbe  contract  waa  imued  the  Secretary  noti- 
fied the  commltteea  on  Armed  Servicea  and 
on  Appropriationa  of  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  RepreaentatiTea  of  the  Secretary's  inten- 
tion to  laaue  such  a  aolicitation  and  a  period 
of  M  daya  ol  continooa  naaalnn  of  Concreaa 
expired  following  the  date  on  which  that 
notice  waa  received  by  such  commltteea 
before  the  aolidUtion  waa  iaaued:  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  Com- 
mltteea on  Armed  Servicea  and  on  Appro- 
prt^tkHH  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentativea  of  the  propoaed  contract  and  pro- 
vided a  detailed  deatrlption  of  the  terms  of 
the  propoaed  contract  and  a  Justification  for 
entering  Into  the  propoaed  contract  rather 
than  providing  for  the  leaae  or  aervicea  in- 
volved through  purchaae  of  the  veaael  to  be 
laed  under  the  contract,  and  a  period  of  30 
days  of  oontlnuoua  ataaion  of  <;ongreas  have 
expired  fidlowing  the  date  on  which  notice 
waa  received  by  aucb  committees. 

"(2)  Ftor  purpoaes  of  paragraphs  (IMB) 
and  (IKC).  the  continuity  of  a  aeaalon  of 
Congreaa  la  brokoi  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congreaa  aine  die.  and  the  days  on 
which  eithra-  House  is  not  in  aeasion  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  a  computa- 
tion of  sudi  atMlay  period. 

"(d)  For  purpoaes  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  a  contract  shall  be  considered  to  be 
for  a  long  term  if  the  term  of  the  contract. 
fawiinHny  all  opCions  under  the  contract.  Is 
for  more  than  Ave  years  or  is  (or  a  period 
longer  than  tme-half  the  useful  life  of  the 
veaael:  and 

"(2)  the  United  Statea  shaU  be  considered 
to  have  a  substantial  termination  liability 
under  a  contract  if.  as  determined  under 
regidations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  ivesent  value  of  the  amount  of 
the  termination  liability  of  the  United 
Statea  under  the  contract  as  of  the  end  of 
the  term  of  the  contract  (exclusive  of  any 
option  to  extend  the  contract),  and 

"(B)  the  present  value  of  the  total  of  the 
pairmoits  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
under  the  contract  (excluding  any  option  to 
extend  the  cmtract)  attributable  to  capital- 
hire. 

Is  more  than  one-half  the  price  of  the  vessel 
Involved.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"3401.  Requirement  for  authorization  by 
law  of  certain  contracts  relat- 
ing to  vessels.". 


STDDTOr 


or 


Sh:.  1103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Defense-Related  Aspects  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  study  problems 
relating  to  transportation  of  cargo  for  na- 


tional defense  purposea  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  and  the  capability  of  the 
United  Statea  merchant  marine  to  meet  the 
need  for  such  transportation.  Baaed  on  the 
resulU  of  the  study,  the  Commission  shall 
make  such  specific  recommendatlona.  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislative 
action,  action  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
action  by  the  private  sector,  as  the  C^ommls- 
sion  coiMiderB  appropriate  to  foster  and 
maintain  %  United  States  merchant  marine 
capable  of  meeting  national  aecurity  re- 
quirements. The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  included  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  under  subsection  (f ). 

(cXl)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (ar  his  del- 
egate), who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
CommlsBion. 

(B)  The  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  (or  his  delegate). 

(C)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  repre- 
sent op«»ators  of  United  States  merchant 
ah^  one  of  whom  shall  represent  ship- 
builders, and  one  of  whom  shall  represent 
maritime  labor  unions. 

<D)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Two  monbers  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  form  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(including  Delegates  to  Congress  and  the 
Resident  C^ommissioner  of  Puerto  Rico). 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shaU  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Appointments  may 
be  made  under  paragraph  (IKC)  without 
regard  to  section  S311(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings.  The  Ccnnmission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
under  subsection  (cHlKC)  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltlme)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  the. 
business  of  the  Commission.  Other  members 
of  the  Cmnmission  shall  receive  no  addition- 
al pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(eXl)  The  Commission  may  (without 
regard  to  section  SSlKb)  of  title  5.  United 
States  (Tode)  appoint  an  executive  director, 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional staff  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  OS-18  of  the  (General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
executive  branch  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Ck>mmission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration 


may  detaO  personnel  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Commisalon  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  duties  tuider  this 
section. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Commission  such  administrative 
support  services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  sutanit  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  include  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  eaa- 
elusions  of  the  Commission  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ck>mmission  under  sub- 
section (b).  * 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(f )  Is  submitted. 

(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  the  sum  of  $700,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

lhotatioii  ow  raocimnixirr  or  BiMAaT 

CRKK ICAL  WKArOMS 

Sac.  1104.  Noth withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons. 

LiMrrATioM  OH  paocoaxMKirr  or  bihaxt 

CaxmCAL  WXAPOHS 

Sac.  1104.  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  fimds  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the 
production  of  binary  chemical  weapons. 

PBOGXAlfS  roa  COITVKRSION  from  mUTAKT 

acoNOMT  TO  piAcrnm  aconomr 
Sac.  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
Shall  establish  programs  to  provide  econom- 
ic readjustment  assistance  to  communities 
and  workers  affected  by  the  reductions  in 
weapons  programs  and  other  defense  pro- 
grams provided  for  under  this  Act.  Such  re- 
adjustment programs  shall  provide  the 
means  to  promote  orderly  economic  adjust- 
ment which  will  (1)  minimize  the  dislocation 
of  workers,  communities,  and  industries,  (2) 
assure  that  such  dislocations  do  not  com- 
pound recessionary  trends,  and  (3)  encour- 
age conversion  of  tectinologies  and  manage- 
rial and  worker  skills  developed  In  defense 
production  to  projects  which  serve  the  civU- 
ian  sector. 

(b)  Assistance  which  may  be  provided 
under  programs  established  under  this  sec- 
tion includes— 

(1)  Job  training  programs  and  Job  reloca- 
tion expenses  for  workers  displaced  by  ter- 
mination of  defense  contracts  affected  by 
the  reductions  in  defense  expenditures  re- 
quired by  this  Act; 

(2)  emergency  economic  assistance  and 
health  care  benefits  for  workers  and  their 
families  directly  affected  by  such  reductions 
in  defense  expendittu'es:  and 

(3)  emergency  economic  assistance  to  the 
communities  directly  affected  by  such  re- 
ductions and  defense  expenditures,  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  grants  designed  to 
assist  in  the  conversion  of  industrial  plant 
facilities  in  the  community  to  use  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector. 

(c>  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  December  30,  1983, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000,000. 
—Page  2.  line  12,  strike  out  "$2,990,900,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,558,100,000, 
none  of  which  shall  be  available  for  the  Per- 
shing II  missile  system". 
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-Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "$S.OM>J0O.OOO" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "fa.M«.300.000. 
none  of  lAleh  shall  be  available  for  the  sea- 
launched  orulae  miaaile  program". 
—Page       6,       line       21.       atrlke       out 
"$21.061,3«0,000"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$14.871.7$0.000.  none  of  which  ahaU  be 
available  for  the  B-IB  boaaber  program". 
-Page  6.  Ine  22.  strike  out  "$6,710,100,000" 
and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "l6.103.400.000. 
none  of  vrtilch  shall  be  available  tor  the 
ground-launched  crulae  mtaaile  program". 
-At  the  e»d  of  tlUe  I  (pftge  10.  after  13)  add 
the  following  new  aectlan: 


LmiTATIOH  OM  DaPLOTMBR  OT  PB8HIIIG  H 
AMD  GBOUMD-LAiniCiaD  cauiBS  MTBanja 

Sac.  109.  The  Perahlng  n  miaaae  and  the 
ground-launched  crulae  miaaile  may  not  be 
d^loyed  In  Europe  before  December  31. 
1984. 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  tbe  following 
newaectlon: 


LIMITATION  OK  DirLOTMiaT  OT  PBUHIKG  n 

Ain>  caouRD-LAxmcHaD  csniaB  Miaaniaa 
Sac.  1111.  The  Pershing  II  miaaile  and  the 
ground-launched  crulae  miaaile  may  not  be 
deployed  In  Europe  befiHC  December  31. 
1984. 

By  Mk-.  McCIiOSKET: 
—Page  7,  strike  out  linea  11  through  14  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


(d)  Procurement  of  the  B-IB  bomber  air- 
craft may  not  be  carried  out  under  a  mul- 
Uyear  omtract. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
newaectlon: 

KHfOaCMISJH  OF  MILITAKT  SKLBCnVI  SBBVICE 
ACT 

Sac  1111.  SecUon  12(f)  of  the  Military  Se- 
leeUve  Service  Act  (50  UJ5.C.  App.  462(f))  is 
amooded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  that  an  institution  of 
higher  education  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
praoUce  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
section (or  regiilations  issued  under  this 
subaectkm)  or  la  engaged  In  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  providing  grants,  loans,  or  work 
atff**'""^  to  persons  who  are  required  to 
register  under  section  3  (and  any  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  that  section)  and  have  not  so 
registered,  that  institution  shall  not  (except 
aa  provided  under  subparagraph  (B))  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  any  new  contract 
with,  or  grant  from,  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae  (Including  the  militaiy  departments), 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  or  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 


"(B)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  an  institution  that  the  Secretary 
has  previously  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  have  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  described  in  such  subparagraph  is 
no  longer  engaged  in  such  pattern  or  prac- 
tice, the  disqualification  imder  such  sub- 
paragraph of  that  institutitm  from  eligibil- 
ity to  participate  in  government  contracts 
and  grants  shall  be  terminated. 

"(C)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragr^h  shall  be  determined 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing.  In  any  Judicial  review  of  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph,  the  facts  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court." 


HJt.  2990 
ByMr.  LOTT: 
—At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sac.  3.  The  level  of  total  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983  ShaU  not  exceed  $876,200,000,000, 
and  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept«nber  30.  1983  shaU 
not  exceed  $807,100,000,000. 
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Tbe  flmatr  met  at  9:30  ajn..  on  the 
esptaratlMi  of  the  reoen.  uid  wm 
ddled  to  ordn-  by  the  Preetdent  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THumoiP). 


FBA' 


The  Chaidaln.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
aid  C.  Halvwaon.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
kmtaic  prayer 

Let  ui  pray. 

In  the  beginning  W€U  the  Word,  and 
Oe  Word  woi  with  Ood,  and  the  Word 
wa$  Ood  .  .  .  aU  thingt  were  made 
OuoMgh  Him  *  *  *.— St.  John  1: 1.3. 

Almighty  Ood.  who  qioke  the  Unl- 
vene  Into  existence,  help  ui.  whoee 
builnem  is  speech,  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  power  of  wtnds— power  to 
edify  or  demean— power  to  build  up  or 
dartroy-^wwer  to  awaken  and  inq>i» 
or  to  put  to  sleep  and  discourage.  Thy 
Word  reminds  us  that  "*  *  *  the 
tongue  is  a  little  member  and  boasts  of 
great  things.  How  great  a  forest  is  set 
afire  by  a  small  fire!  And  the  tongue  is 
a  fire  •  •  •  ."  (St  James  3:  4-«). 

Grant  us  grace,  dear  Lord,  to  control 
our  Umgues.  to  "speak  the  truth  in 
love."  to  use  words  to  bless  and  not 
curse.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
the  Word  Incarnate  we  pray.  Amen. 


RBCOONITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  quite  busy  today. 
"^  After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers and  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  at  10  ajn.  we  wlU  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  mnnination  of 
Alfred  S.  Regnery.  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  Debate  on 
that  nomination  wiU  be  equally  divid- 
ed for  1  hour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  debate,  the 
Senate  wUl  resume  consideration  of  S. 
539.  the  inunigration  bill.  At  that  time 
there  wlU  be  pending  the  DeCondni 
amendment  No.  1230.  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senate  will  recess  from 
12  noon  to  2  pjn.  for  the  respective 
policy  cmf  eraice  and  caucus. 

Mr.  President,  at  2  pjn.,  the  Senate 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  will  be 
a  series  of  eight  roUcalls.  Each  roUcall 
vote  wiU  be  preceded  by  5  minutes  of 
debate  equally  divided  and  the  votes 
wiU  occur  upon  the  Ruckelshaus  nomi- 


(LegiOoHve  day  of  Monday,  May  It.  19t3) 

nation,  the  Regnery  nomination,  if 
that  is  ordered  following  the  debate  at 
10  ajn.,  the  Bumpers  amendment  No. 
1271,  Helms  amendment  No.  1221. 
Helms  amendment  No.  1222.  Helms 
amendment  No.  1224.  the  Baucus 
amendment  No.  1270.  and  the  Warner 
amendment  No.  1209. 

After  those  votes  have  been  complet- 
ed, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
atlcm  of  the  immigration  bill  with 
final  passage  scheduled  to  take  place 
no  later  than  10  pjn.  tonight. 

As  the  majority  leader  indicated  yes- 
terday, the  Budget  Committee  has 
been  given  permission  to  report  out  a 
budget  resolution  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday.  May  19.  Therefore, 
the  business  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day WiU  probably  be  S.  66.  the  cable 
bill.  On  Thursday,  the  Senate  ia  ex- 
pected to  c(»slder  the  budget  resolu- 
tion if  it  is  reported.  The  leadership 
has  indicated  that  3  hours  and  12  min- 
utes remain  for  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution.  However,  as  much 
•ccommodation  as  possible  will  be 
made  for  additional  time  for  consider- 
ation if  such  additional  time  is  re- 
quested and  necessary.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution on  Thursday. 

On  Friday,  the  MX  basing  resolution 
should  be  before  the  Senate.  That  is 
my  request  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
We  do  want  to  see  if  we  can  get  that 
matter  diqwsed  of  before  the  Memori- 
al Day  recess  if  at  all  possible.  We 
have  other  matters  that  will  be 
brought  up  before  the  Senate  recesses 
for  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  if  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  in  that  regard  it  appear  in 
the  RccoKD  at  this  point.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WASim).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  PTTTMAN-ROBERTSON  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  at- 
tended the  recent  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation Convention  in  Phoenix.  Ari^. 
and  listened  carefully  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  that  gim  control  is  not 
crime  control.  This  is  a  message  that 
must  be  emphasized  continually,  be- 
cause there  is  stiU  a  strong  desire  to 
penalize  the  vast  majority  of  law-abid- 
ing gtm  owners  in  this  country  for 
simply  enjoying  their  constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 


A  good  example  of  the  "penalise  the 
law-abiding  QMrtsman"  policy  ap- 
proach is  a  recent  recommendation  of 
the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Vic- 
tims of  Crime.  The  task  force  suggest- 
ed the  creation  of  a  crime  victim's  as- 
sistance fund  and  that  "it  rely  in  part 
on  Federal  criminal  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures  that  are  paid  directly 
into  the  general  fund." 

That's  an  idea  I  support,  but  the 
task  force  followed  up  on  its  "in  part" 
caveat,  and  set  forth  six  specific  meas- 
ures to  raise  mimey  for  the  fund.  The 
sixth  suggestion,  to  which  I  am  strong- 
ly opposed,  would  shift  revenues  cur- 
rently coUected  from  the  manufactur- 
ers' excise  tax  on  handguns  from  the 
worthy  purposes  of  the  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Fund  to  the  proposed  crime  vic- 
tims fund. 

In  its  discussion  of  its  recommenda- 
tion, the  task  force  revealed  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Federal  Aid  in  WUdlife  Restora- 
tion Fund.  PR  fimd,  and  the  good  pur- 
poses it  supports.  For  example,  the 
task  force  sUtes  that  the  PR  f  imd. 
"when  initiated  in  1937  •  •  •  was  sup- 
ported solely  by  taxes  on  the  sale  of 
hunting  rifles  •  •  •  ." 

More  accurately,  the  PR  fund  was 
supported,  from  the  start,  by  an  11- 
percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
sporting  rifles,  shotguns,  and  commer- 
cially loaded  ammunition.  Like  all 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes,  the  PR 
tax  is  passed  on  to  purchasers  of  the 
items  taxed.  So.  it  is  the  sportsmen  of 
this  country  who  put  up  the  money  to 
underwrite  the  Federal  aid  in  wUdllfe 
restoration  program.  This  money  is 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  a 
matching  grant  basis  for  approved 
wildlife  work.  The  money  the  States 
put  up  to  match  Federal  apportion- 
ments consists  entirely  of  the  money 
sportsmen  pay  for  State  hunting  li- 
censes and  permits.  Thus,  this  coun- 
try's sportsmen  are  paying  the  full  bill 
for  both  the  Federal  and  State  ends  of 
this  successful  program. 

The  crime  victims  task  force  said 
further  "the  fund  today  continues  to 
inure  primarily  to  the  benefit  of  hunt- 
ing enthusiasts."  Again,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Through  the  essential  wildlife 
work  underwritten  by  the  PR  fund— 
and  it  accounts  nationally  for  about 
one-third  of  all  the  money  invested  in 
SUte  wildlife  programs— many  q>ecies 
of  wildlife  are  benefited  beyond  those 
of  interest  to  hunters.  The  research 
and  the  land  acquisition,  development 


•  Thtt  "bullet"  (ymbol  idcntifict  stMcmcno  or  iMcrtiom  which  aic  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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and  malntdnance  are  of  tremendous 
value  to  all  wfldllfe,  not  Just  those 
sought  by  hunters.  Anyooe  who  visits 
a  State  wOdUf e  management  area,  for 
example.  wfU  not  fan  to  obMnre  many 
more  q>eeleg  of  protected  wlldUf  e  than 
of  those  qMdes  that  may  be  hunted  in 
season.  The  PR  fund  benefits  aU  wild- 
life and  aU  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  one  of  ev«y 
two  Americans  is  directly  oonoemed 
about  this  country's  wUdlifte.  In  its 
"1980  National  Survey  of  Fishing, 
Hunting.  and  Wildlife-Aasoelated 
Recreation"  the  U.&  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  found  that  17.4  million  Ameri- 
cans 16  yeats  of  age  and  older  hunted; 
43.1  milliott  fished:  and  83J  million 
engaged  in  other  recreational  activity 
for  which  wildlife  was  the  primary 
purpose.  Oi  those  Americans  between 
6  and  15  years  of  age,  11.8  million 
fished;  2  million  hunted;  and  12.4  mil- 
lion enjoyed  other  wUdUfe-assodated 
recreation.  In  1980.  huntois  and  an- 
glers 16  ye^rs  of  age  and  older  spent 
$41  billion,  a  significant  ccmtrlbution 
to  the  American  ectmomy.  Thus,  the 
task  force's  suggestion  is  of  direct  in- 
terest to  a  tremendous  number  of 
Americans. 

Another  inaccuracy  in  the  task 
force's  report  is  its  assertion  that 
"there  is  little  if  any  relatlcm  between 
handguns  and  hunting  or  wildlife  ac- 
tivity." The  truth  is  that  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  use  of  hkndgtms  for 
sport  hunting  purposes.  Forty-nine 
States  now  permit  small-game  hunting 
with  handguns;  37  States  permit  big 
game  huntiig  with  handguns.  In  fact, 
handgun  hunting  already  is  twice  as 
popular  as  hunting  with  primitive  fire- 
arms and  is  expected  to  surpass  arch- 
ery before  long.  In  1980,  there  were  1.3 
million  htmters  using  handguns  for 
10.7  million  hunting  days.  The  pur- 
chasers' warranty  response  cards  used 
by  industry  attest  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing use  of  handguns  for  hunting.  Addi- 
tionidly.  handguns  are  used  widely  for 
other  recreational  purposes.    ' 

Finally,  the  task  force  observes  that 
its  suggestion  of  diverting  excise  taxes 
collected  oa  handguns  to  a  crime  vic- 
tims' fund  "will  not  unduly  impede  the 
contribution  made  to  hunters  and 
wildlife  protection"  by  the  PR  fimd. 
The  fact  is  that  acceptance  of  the  task 
force's  suggestion  would  decrease  by 
nearly  25  percent  the  money  annually 
i4>portioned  to  the  States  for  impor- 
tant wildlife  work.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  great  need  for  funding  to  pro- 
tect and  periMtuate  this  country's 
wiltilif  e  recognizes  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  seriously  impact  essential 
wildlife  reaearch.  managemmt,  and 
protection  programs  in  every  State, 
and  especially  in  my  home  State  of 
Alaska  where  the  PR  fund  contributed 
substantially  in  wUdllfe  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  task  force's  suggestion  would 
have   another   adverse   effect.    From 


1932  to  fiscal  year  1970.  receipts  from 
the  kmgstanding  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  handguns  were  credited 
to  the  general  fund.  But  Congress  de- 
cided in  1970  that  it  made  more  sense 
to  credit  the  money  to  the  PR  fund.  In 
doing  so.  however.  Congress  author- 
ised use  by  the  States  of  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  income  from  this  source 
for  public  education  in  firearms  educa- 
tkm  and  the  acquisition,  development 
and  operation  of  pubUc  target  ranges 
to  support  the  educational  effort.  The 
money  not  used  for  hunter  education 
Is  available  to  the  States  for  tradition- 
al PR  fund  wUdllfe  woA.  Two  years 
later.  Congress  authorized  an  excise 
tax  on  aichery  equipment  and  provid- 
ed again  that  the  income  be  distribut- 
ed the  same  as  that  from  the  handgun 
tax. 

We  aU  want  to  reduce  the  irresponsi- 
ble use  of  firearms.  Mr.  President,  and 
what  better  way  than  the  way  the  PR 
fund  is  being  used  annuaUy  to  instruct 
many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  safe 
and  proper  handling  of  sporting  fire- 
arms, including  handguns.  This  money 
is  n*it^<"g  a  great  contribution  toward 
the  proper  use  of  firearms,  with  a  con- 
sequent lessening  of  loss  of  human  life 
and  injury— a  goal  which  I  am  sure  the 
task  force  wants  to  achieve  as  badly  as 
I  do. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  hunter  education 
money,  for  instance,  the  hunter  educa- 
tion program  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  has  reduced 
that  State's  fatal  hunting  accident 
rate  by  more  than  70  percent  and  the 
ncmfatal  hunting  accident  rate  by 
almost  50  percent. 

nt>m  1937  through  1941.  when  there 
were  about  600.000  hunters  in  New 
York,  the  State  averaged  30  fatal  and 
152  nonfatal  hunting  accidents  a  year. 
In  the  last  decade,  those  averages  have 
dronied  to  8.9  and  88.8  respectively, 
with  more  than  1  million  hunters 
afield. 

New  York's  hunter  training  program 
was  the  first  such  statewide  undertak- 
ing in  the  Nation.  It  was  initiated  in 
1949.  AU  50  States  now  have  some  sort 
of  a  hunter  education  program. 

To  cite  another  example,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  statewide  hunter  education 
program  was  beg\m  in  1968.  Because 
of  this  educational  effort,  himting  ac- 
cidents have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  40  percent.  The  year  1982  was 
the  lowest  hunting  fatality  year  in 
Pemisylvania  since  1936.  There  were 
10  fataUties  in  both  years.  Yet  there 
were  540,000  himters  in  the  Keystone 
State  in  1936  compared  to  1.310.000  in 
1982. 

My  coUeagues  should  know  that  the 
task  font's  suggetion  is  not  without 
precedent.  A  biU  to  do  what  the  task 
force  suggests  was  introduced  in  the 
House  last  year.  It  immediately  drew 
the  attention  of  major  sportsmen's 
and  wUdllfe  groups  across  the  coimtry. 


aU  of  whom  were  quick  to  notify  the 
bUl's  sponsors  and  the  i^ipropriate 
committee  chairmen  of  their  adamant 
opposition. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  1983.  the 
latest  fiscal  year  of  record,  the  number 
of  Ucensed  hunters  in  the  United 
States  reached  an  aU-time  re<»rd  of 
16.638.584.  Additionally,  because  of 
age  licensing  requirements,  land  own- 
ership and  other  factors,  there  are 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  hunt  but  are  not  required  to  pur- 
chase Ucenses.  These  miUlons  of  hun- 
ters purchase  sporting  rifles,  shotguns, 
handguns,  ammunition,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

The  average  number  of  State  resi- 
dents who  hunt  runs  close  to  10  per- 
cent of  most  States'  populations. 

These  are  America's  hunters  and 
sportsmen,  and  they  are  outsptricen 
aUies  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Feder- 
al Aid  in  WUdlife  Restoration  Fund. 
They  are  extremely  proud,  and  rightly 
so.  of  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments made  under  the  PR  program  in 
restoring  and  increasing  America's 
wUdllfe.  Historians  of  this  country's 
conservation  efforts  mark  passage  of 
the  PR  Act  in  1937  as  the  turning 
point  for  the  successful  restoration  of 
this  country's  wUdlife. 

America's  sportsmen,  as  responsible 
citizens,  are  as  deeply  concerned  about 
crime  and  the  victims  of  crime  as 
anyone  else  in  this  country.  Some  of 
them  have  been  victims  of  crime  them- 
selves. They  see  the  crime  problem  as 
a  problem  of  aU  society.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  task  force's  suggestions 
were  exceUent.  and  it  is  in  a  construc- 
tive spirit  that  I  suggest  this  one  rec- 
ommendation not  be  pursued,  but 
rather  that  we  continue  to  use  the  PR 
fimd  to  sustain  wUdlife  programs  that 
wiU  preserve  species  and  habitats  for 
generations  to  come. 


MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 

BAr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
maU  order  business  is  a  multi-bilUon 
doUar  industry  which  continues  to 
grow.  WhUe  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  direct  maU  firms  are  reputable 
and  provides  a  necessary  and  conven- 
ient consumer  marketplace,  an  unfor- 
tunate side  effect  of  this  growth  is  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  shady 
side  of  the  industry,  those  firms  not 
worried  about  reputations,  not  con- 
cerned over  consumer  goodwill,  and 
not  motivated  by  basic  ethical  consid- 
erations. I  am.  of  coiu-se,  talking  about 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  maU  fraud  and  false  representa- 
tions, and  the  extent  to  which  con- 
sumers have  been  victimized  by  sus- 
pect promotions. 

Several  committees  of  the  Semite 
and  the  House  have  held  hearings  on 
this  subject  over  the  past  several  years 
and  have  heard  some  disturbing  testi- 
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mony.  The  Chief  PocUl  Inspector  re- 
oently  Urid  the  Senate  Oovenunoital 
Affatn  Committee  that  his  office  re- 
ceives over  aOO.000  compUlnU  and  in- 
quiries each  year  about  unaatlsf  aetory 
mmii  order  transactions  or  outrisht 
fraud.  A  recent  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aglnc  ccMMdudes  that 
the  ekieiiy  make  up  a  disproportion- 
ate percentace  of  the  victims  of  fraud. 
Finally.  Federal  and  State  prosecutors, 
law  enforcement  offlcals.  and  con- 
sumer protection  agencies  have  provid- 
ed us  with  many  examples  of  fraudu- 
lent promotions  which  have  cost  thou- 
sands of  people  hundreds  of  dollars 
each. 

each  year,  the  Postal  Service  spon- 
sors Its  Consumer  Protection  Week  in 
an  attempt  to  call  to  the  public's  at- 
tention the  i»evalency  of  mail  fraud 
and  to  provide  users  of  the  mail  with 
basic  InfMmatlCMi  on  a  number  of 
rtmnman  whemes  intended  to  defraud. 
Consumer  Protection  Week  is '  now 
over  and  from  everything  I  have 
heard,  it  was  a  success.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  discussing  the  typical  med- 
ical and  investment  frauds  and  work- 
at-home  and  false  billing  schemes,  the 
Postal  Service  highlighted  the  ourent 
prominence  of  Job  opportimlty  frauds, 
partknilarly  cruel  attempts  to  play  in 
these  troubled  eoonmnlc  times. 

I  hope  the  recently  ctxnpleted  Con- 
sumo-  Protection  Week  gave  consimi- 
ers  the  wherewithal  to  question  the  le- 
gitimacy of  advertisements  which  look 
too  good  to  be  true,  and  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  postal  inspectors  sta- 
tkmed  around  the  coimtry  those  pro- 
motions which  faO  to  live  up  to  their 
pvtMidses. 

I  ctmgratulate  the  Postal  Service  on 
this  effort.  Ccmsumer  protection,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  1-week-a-year  effort,  it  is 
a  365-days-a-year  effort.  For  example, 
all  year  knag  postal  inspectors  can  and 
do  presmt  alleged  violations  of  the 
mall  fraud  statute  to  the  appropriate 
U.S.  attorneys  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  ask  the  Postd  Service's  Law 
Department  to  file  for  an  administra- 
tive "mafl  stop"  order  under  the  false 
representatiim  statute  directing  that 
the  suspect  firm's  mail  be  returned  to 
the  senders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  Cmnmittee  has  recent- 
ly reported  S.  450,  the  Mail  Order 
Consumer  Protection  Amendments  of 
1983.  which  will  solve  two  major  prob- 
lems in  the  enforcement  of  the  false 
rei»esentation  statute  and  enable  the 
Postal  Service  to  step  in  more  quickly 
to  protect  consumers.  The  bill  would 
enable  postal  inspectors  to  obtain  in 
person  merchandise  or  services  offered 
for  man  order  sale,  thus  shortening 
the  time  it  now  takes  to  obtain  the 
item  through  the  mail.  The  bill  also 
seeks  to  deter  repeat  offenders  by  al- 
lowbog  a  Federal  Judge  to  sssess  fines 
for  violations  of  maU  stop  orders. 


The  committee  is  convinced  that 
both  of  these  major  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  will  give  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  the  tools  it  needs  to  more  ef- 
fectively enforce  the  false  representa- 
tion sUtute  and  yet  not  impede  the 
free  flow  of  Ideas  so  essential  to  this 
Nation.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  S.  450  within 
the  not-too-distant  future. 


RESERVAllON  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Kfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
served and  they  be  permitted  to  use  it 
should  they  seek  to  do  so  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  now  go 
into  the  period  that  has  already  been 
prescribed  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


WEST  VIRGINIA  KEEPS 
FIGHTING 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  mixture  of  determination  and  sad- 
ness that  I  bring  an  article  about  West 
Virginia's  economy  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

The  May  16  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  included  an  article  entitled. 
"West  Virginia's  Almost  Heaven'  Be- 
comes a  Nightmare."  The  article  de- 
scribes how  the  recession  has  devastat- 
ed the  lives  of  many  West  Virginians 
and  contracted  the  economy  of  my 
State.  It  is  a  portrait  of  suffering  and 
misfortune,  as  people  who  have 
worked  hard  all  of  their  lives  find 
their  livelihood  demolished  by  forces 
beyond  their  control. 

West  Virginia's  economy  is  at  the 
foundation  of  our  industrial  society. 
The  State  is  extremely  nval.  and  yet 
it  is  highly  industrialized.  The  main 
industries     in     West     Virginia— coal. 


steel,  chemicals,  glass,  and  forest  prod- 
ucts—provide the  raw  materials  used 
in  industries  across  America.  When 
the  automobile  industry  experiences  a 
decline,  the  ripple  effects  hit  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  the  same  for  housing  and 
many  manufactiuing  industries.  As 
the  beginning  of  a  recovery  appears  in 
those  industries,  it  is  a  lAgaak  that 
West  Virginia  will  eventually  see  an 
upturn  as  well.  But  any  recovery  will 
not  be  complete  until  economic  Im- 
provement has  reached  industries  at 
the  starting  point  of  the  Industrial 
process. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  does 
not  lose  sight  of  our  basic  "smoke- 
stack" industries  amid  aU  the  talk  of 
glamorous  "high-tech"  industries. 
Without  raw  material  industries,  the 
development  of  electronic,  optical,  or 
telecommunications  industries  would 
not  be  possible.  Oiu-  ability  as  a  nation 
to  wage  war  would  not  exist  without 
viable  basic  industries.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  electricity  that  drives  our 
economy— perhaps  some  of  the  elec- 
tricity that  is  lighting  this  Chamber 
right  now— comes  from  West  Virginia. 
If  the  electricity  that  drives  our  econo- 
my were  not  to  be  available,  our  basic 
industries  would  not  flourish.  We  have 
to  realize  the  fact  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  electricity  that  drives  our 
economy  would  not  be  available  if  our 
basic  industries  did  not  provide  it. 

This  is  the  other  message  that 
emerges  from  the  Post  article.  It  is 
that  West  Virginians  fulfill  a  vital  role 
in  a  wounded  economy.  I  know  that 
the  working  people  of  my  State  and 
the  business  people  in  my  State  work 
hard.  They  have  seen  "boom  and 
bust"  cycles  sweep  over  West  Virginia 
time  after  time.  When  the  national 
economy  picks  up.  West  Virginia 
makes  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 
At  times  when  the  industries  that  use 
West  Virginia's  raw  materials  are 
slumping,  my  people  fight  and  scrap 
and  survive. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  that  Moun- 
taineers make  for  one  another  in  terri- 
ble times  like  these.  The  article  quotes 
Don  Withrow,  a  mechanic  at  FMC 
Corp.  in  Charleston,  who  said. 

...  I  think  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
have  Just  a  little  bigger  heart. 

This  spirit  is  alive  in  West  Virginians 
even  now.  Despite  the  economic  adver- 
sity facing  us,  we  will  not  quit.  West 
Virginia  will  keep  fighting,  and  win 
through  to  a  better  day. 

lix.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  the  May  16  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBO.  as  follows: 
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Wist  VmoonA's  "Almost  HBAVor* 
ANimnuas 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 
W.    ViL-The    West    Virginia 
"Ablest  Heaven."  stsnds  these  dajrs 
SB  a  aad.  defiant  cry  sgalnBt  the  economic 
dtnstefs  that  have  struek  the  state. 

In  Ifan^  by  state  estimstei  the 
unemploymeat  rate  wai  above  M  peroent  in 
neatly  a  fourth  of  the  counties  semss  the 
state  and  abotre  90  peroent  in  one.  McDowell 
County.  wbe«e  a  deprearioo  has  hit  the  coal 
Industry. 

Like  their  counterparts  througliout  the 
Midwest,  the  old  industrial  cities  along  the 
Ohio  River->Weirton.  Wbeding.  Parkers- 
burg.  Huntti^ton— have  been  hard  hit  by  a 
receaion  that  lias  taken  a  partfciular  toU 
among  the  wnokestark  industries  such  as 
■teel.  metal  iibricaUng.  foundries,  and  ma- 
chinery manttfaeturing. 

Production  Is  also  down  sharply  at  most  of 
the  planU  of  DuFont  and  the  host  of  other 
chemical  conlpanlea  that  Une  the  Kanawha 
River  up  andldown  stream  Cram  Charleston. 
As  their  maifceU  dwindle,  portions  of  the 
plants  have  been  shut  down,  some  perma- 
nently. Even  some  of  the  biihly  trained 
staff  at  a  major  Union  Carbide  research  fa- 
cility has  been  unnerved  by  fear  of  layoffs. 

To  the  east,  ma^  of  the  lumber  raiOs  tied 
to  the  timber  of  private  mountain  land  and 
that  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
have  closed  or  laid  off  workers.  The  Pardee 
6t  Curtin  Luaiber  Co..  tat  Inshmfe.  shut  Its 
hardwood  mill  in  Webster  County  for  good. 
The  mill,  wbkh  had  SO  employees,  was  the 
county's  only  large  private  employer  outside 
of  coal,  and  ihe  unemployment  rate  in  the 
county  in  March  stood  at  36.7  percent. 

But  coal  is  west  VirginU's  true  dissster.  It 
was  the  collapae  a  yew  ago  of  the  metallur- 
gical coal  maftet.  and  to  a  leaser  extent  that 
for  steam  coal  for  electric  utilities  as  well, 
that  turned  this  state's  economy  into  what 
arguably  can  be  called  the  most  depressed 
in  the  nation. 

Nearly  18,000  coal  miners  have  lost  their 
$90-  to  $100-a-day  Jobs  in  the  last  year  and 
their  ranks  are  still  growing.  With  them 
have  gone  thousands  of  others  who  were 
employed  by  companies  that  serve  the  in- 
dustry with  everyljiing  f rmn  mine  roof  bolts 
to  Joy  loaders. 

According  to  the  VS.  Labor  Department's 
figxues,  the  state's  unemployment  rate  In 
February  reached  31  percent,  not  seasonally 
adjusted.  That  was  far  above  the  rate  for 
the  next  highest  state.  Michigan's  16.6  per- 
cent. Moreover,  the  West  ^nrginia  figure 
was  up  nearly  seven  percentage  points  nom 
February  1982  to  February  1983.  also  by  a 
wide  margin  the  largest  increase  for  any 
sUte. 

Officials  at  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Employment  Security  reject  the  federal 
figures  as  invalid.  They  say  their  more 
broadly  based  estimates  indicate  the  Febru- 
ary rate  was  14.6  percent,  down  slightly 
from  14.9  peitent  In  January.  The  state  offi- 
cials say  the  March  rate  was  still  lower,  13.6 
percent. 

But  as  has  been  the  case  nationally,  most 
of  the  improvement  in  the  rate  has  been 
more  the  result  of  a  shrinking  labor  force 
than  of  higher  employment.  If  the  labor 
force  had  not  shnmk.  the  rate  would  stiU  be 
about  15  peiicent,  even  by  the  state's  esti- 
mates. 

There  are  a  few  signs  here  and  there  that 
the  slide  may  have  hit  bottom.  Housing 
sales  are  picking  up,  as  Is  the  value  of  build- 
ing permits  la  some  parts  of  the  state.  Some 
workers  at  steel  and  aluminum  plants  have 


been  recalled.  For  most  of  the  unemployed 
workers,  however,  a  Job  remains  an  uncer- 
tain prospect  for  some  time  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  cold  statistics  of  unem- 
ployment rates  hardly  depict  the  damage  to 
families  snd  individuals  that  are  flowing 
from  the  hard  times.  The  safety  net  of 
sodal  programs— unemployment  benefits, 
wrifare,  Medicaid  and  extensive  public  and 
volunteer  efforts  to  distribute  free  food  and 
dothing— have  helped.  In  some  areas  they 
are  nearly  all  that  is  keeping  the  economy 
afloat. 

Anxieties  and  fear  take  their  toU.  WeUare 
authorities  say  drinking  problems  abound, 
and  have  led  to  a  significant  increase  In 
physical  abuse  of  wives  and  children.  Health 
problenis  are  going  untreated  untU  they 
become  acute  and  hospital  care  is  needed. 

Fsodly  assets,  particulariy  cars,  are  going 
by  the  boards  as  the  unemployed  owners 
ean^  nuke  the  payments.  Only  a  few  houses 
or  mobile  homes  have  been  foreclosed  be- 
cause the  lenders  know  they  can't  resell 
them.  Some  finance  companies  are  letting 
people  keep  their  mobile  homes  if  they  can 
pay  even  half  the  Interest  due  on  their  loans 
each  monUi.  never  mind  the  prindpaL 

Bmie  Moore,  vice  president  of  District  39 
of  the  United  BCine  Workers  and  a  member 
of  the  state  legMature,  Is  saddened  by  what 
has  happened  to  his  state  and  most  of  all  to 
the  miners. 

At  Uie  District  29  headquarters  here— 
whne  everyone  has  taken  pay  cuts  and  the 
wuffcwe^  cut  to  four  days— Moore  says  that 
recently  a  woman  called  his  wife  In  tears. 
Her  husband  had  lost  his  Job  at  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.  mine  and  had  begun  to  drink 
heavily.  The  couple,  in  their  early  30s.  have 
twochUdren. 

"They  had  lost  their  trailer  and  had  to 
move  Into  an  apartment  in  Welch.  They 
were  on  welfare  and  they  were  behind  on 
their  utilities."  Moore  recalls.  "Then  the 
physical  abuse  started. 

"My  wife  urged  me  to  try  to  help,  so  we 
Invited  th«n  to  come  out  to  our  house  to 
talk  about  their  troubles.  They  came  and 
the  wife  said  one  thing  was  that  they  never 
did  anything  as  a  family  any  more. 

"Well,  at  that  the  man  started  crying,  and 
he  said  they  can't  afford  to  do  anything  and 
that  his  wife  is  always  nagging  tilm."  Moore 
says.  "My  wife  and  I  couldn't  sort  out  every- 
thing, and  we  ivged  them  to  get  counseling. 
I  think  I  found  some  money  to  help  on  the 
utilities. 

"You  know,  these  men  have  been  able  to 
give  their  families  most  of  what  they  needed 
and  most  of  what  they  wanted..  Now  they 
can't,  and  they  just  can't  deal  with  it.  The 
children  can't  either.  They  were  used  to 
doing  what  the  other  kids  did,  and  now  they 
can't.  They  keep  asldng  dad  for  money,  he 
doesn't  have  any,  and  he  gets  aggravated. 
That  can  lead  to  physical  abuse,"  Moore 
says. 

And  he  adds,  at  the  McDowell  County 
mental  health  clinic  "the  case  load  is  way 
up." 

So  Is  the  welfare  case  load,  the  number  of 
food  stamp  and  Medicaid  recipients  and  the 
lines  of  elderly,  poor  and  unemployed  who 
line  up  when  they  can  for  a  free  handout  of 
butter,  cheese  and  other  food. 

In  McDowell  County,  says  Betty  Jo  Jones. 
area  administrator  for  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services,  "everything  de- 
pends on  coal"  When  the  mines  are  shut, 
there  is  nothing  else. 

"First,  the  miners  can  get  a  maximum  of 
$211  a  week  in  unemployment  benefits," 
Jones  says.  When  those  run  out,  they  can't 


qualify  for  welfare  payments  If  they  have 
many  assets  beyond  a  house  or  mobile  home 
or  a  car  worth  less  than  $lji00.  Also  depend- 
ing on  their  assets,  they  may  qualify  for 
food  stamps  and  Medicaid. 

The  maximum  monthly  welfare  payment 
Is  $364  for  a  family  of  five  or  more.  And 
while  living  up  a  hoUow  In  the  mountains 
may  be  cheaper  than  living  in  an  urban 
area,  Jones  agrees.  "I  don't  see  how  any- 
body makes  It  on  $354,  even  with  food 
stamps." 

Other  things  do  help.  Some  families  set 
up  roadside  flea  markets,  trading  and 
buying  and  selling  clothing  and  other  small 
Items.  If  they  have  a  piece  of  land,  there  is 
usiudly  a  gardm  on  it. 

And  then  there  Is  the  volimteer  help. 
"There  are  more  people  giving  things  than 
ever  before,"  says  Jones,  "even  low-inoome 
people  who  didn't  before." 

In  Charleston,  the  United  Way  board  has 
set  up  a  regional  network  of  free-food  distri- 
bution points.  Doiudd  Withrow,  a  fiercely 
bearded  Steelworkers  meml>er  who  Is  a  me- 
chanic at  an  FMC  Corp.  chemical  plant  and 
a  member  of  the  board.  Is  the  driving  force 
behind  the  project. 

Withrow,  with  the  help  of  other  union 
members  at  the  C&P  Telephone  Co.  and 
other  firms,  cadges  food  and  money  wherev- 
er he  can.  Once  each  weekend,  a  large  cadre 
of  volunteers  turns  out  at  a  local  warehouse 
to  help  sort  the  food,  pack  It  In  boxes  and 
send  it  on  its  way  by  truck.  Most  of  the 
transportation  has  come  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  units. 

"We  are  creating  something  this  valley 
will  reap  for  years  to  come,  volunteerlsm." 
says  Withrow.  "It  hasn't  really  been  needed 
for  20  years.  Now  It  is.  People  will  help  if 
you  give  them  a  simple,  honest  system. 
Maybe  I'm  prejudiced  as  hell,  but  I  think 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  have  just  a  little 
bit  bigger  heart." 

The  turn  in  West  Virginia's  fortunes 
really  began  in  1979  following  a  decade-long 
economic  boom.  During  the  deep  recession 
of  1974-75,  unemployment  rose,  but  so  did 
employment.  Since  September  1979,  the 
slide  downward  has  been  unremitting. 

Since  the  fall  of  1979.  non-agricultural 
enu>loyment  has  dropped  13.9  percent,  fnm 
675,800  to  581,700.  Nationally,  over  the  same 
l)eriod,  such  employment  Is  down  only  3.4 
percent. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  is  down  a  huge  38.3  percent,  to 
91,700.  In  non-manufacturing,  where 
490,000  people  are  still  employed,  the  de- 
cline is  much  smaller,  only  10.6  percent,  but 
much  of  that  drop  is  concentrated  in  coal, 
according  to  the  E>epartment  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  In  coal,  the  number  of  Jobs 
has  fallen  over  3W  years  by  more  than  a 
third,  from  68,800  to  44.700. 

Not  long  ago.  about  4,000  of  those  miners, 
including  some  in  nearby  Virginia,  were 
worthing  for  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  a  sub- 
si<Uary  of  Conoco  and  now  also  part  of 
DuPont.  Only  about  2,000  are  at  work  now, 
says  Eustice  Frederick,  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent who  is  in  charge  of  Consol's  southern 
Appalachian  region. 

Consol  has  only  11  mines  operating,  down 
from  as  many  as  45,  all  working  the  Poca- 
hontas No.  3  seam,  known  as  the  best  metal- 
lurgical coal  in  the  world.  Its  high  carbon 
content  makes  it  ideal  for  producing  coke 
for  use  in  making  steel.  There  Is  no  shortage 
of  coal  or  people  to  mine  it,  only  a  dearth  of 
markets. 

Australians  have  captured  much  of  the 
Japanese  market,  and  the  South  Africans 
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and  the  PoleB  much  of  that  In  Surope.  Do- 
mratlrallT  the  market  coIIimwwI  along  with 
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When  wm  coal  pick  up  again?  Frederick 
tent  mi*.  Officials  at  V&  Steel,  which  op- 
erataa  a  number  of  large  mines  in  the  area, 
have  toM  union  leadeiB  thoae  mines  ihould 
reopen  in  either  the  third  or  fourth  quarter 
of  this  year. 

As  in  any  state,  even  <Mie  as  depressed  eoo- 
nqnikv>l'y  as  this  one.  there  are  some 
Drifter  spots. 

Charieston.  the  capital,  has  a  mixture  of 
government,  trade,  service  and  industrial 
Jobs  and  has  not  been  nearly  as  hurt  as 
most  other  parts  of  the  state.  A  new  $1S0 
iwnitoi  iiwtit'«»it  maO  at  the  edge  of  down- 
town is  oo  the  way.  This  TOwn  Center  will 
indude  a  performance  center  that  will  seat 
12.000.  Across  the  street  from  Town  Center, 
a  new  Marriott  Hotel  opened  a  few  months 
MO. 

StmOariy.  outside  Huntingtim.  a  major 
new  regional  shopping  mall  opened  not  long 
ago.  though  in  one  stroke  It  wreaked  havoc 
with  downtown  Huntington  stores. 

Ileanvrtille.  construction  of  new  or  ex- 
panded ft^-mti—  Is  under  way  at  several  aid 
raaofts  in  the  mountains.  At  Snowshoe.  atop 
Cheat  Mountain  in  Pocahontas  County, 
Close  to  $50  million  worth  of  new  ski  lifts, 
condominium  units,  private  homes  and 
other  facilities  will  be  added  to  the  tax  rolls 
in  the  year  ending  this  July,  according  to 
tax  assessor  Oolan  Irvine. 

As  a  remit.  Snowshoe.  which  costs  the 
county  little  in  the  way  of  services,  will 
boost  the  county's  tax  base  by  nearly  30  per- 
cent In  a  single  year.  In  addition,  peak 
winter  employment  at  the  area  is  close  to 
1.000.  with  about  half  the  jobs  held  by 
people  from  the  county. 

And  in  the  state's  eastern  panhandle, 
from  which  several  thousand  residents  com- 
mute dally  from  Jefferson  and  Berkeley 
oountlca  to  work  in  the  Washington  area, 
the  iiic«BSlnn  has  been  much  less  severe.  In 
Chariestown  and  Jefferson  County,  the 
March  unemployment  rate  was  S.7  percent, 
by  far  the  lowest  rate  in  the  state.  Berkeley 
County  and  Martlnsburg  had  a  9.0  percent 
rate.  stOl  one  of  only  nine  counties  in  which 
the  rate  was  below  double-digit  range. 

William  N.  Shearer,  chairman  of  the  Kan- 
awha »»««fc»»^  A  Trust  Co.  in  CharlesUm. 
thinks  the  state  capital  wiU  prosper  again. 
and  that  It  wlU  be  "the  key  to  the  economic 
future  of  the  state. 

"I'm  bullish  on  Charleston.  It's  the  center 
of  government,  and  it's  becoming  a  medical 
center  Ux  the  state,  too.  And  now  that  the 
law  has  been  chaxwed  to  allow  banks  to 
expand  through  bank  holding  companies,  it 
can  become  a  larger  financial  center  as 
well."  declares  the  KBAT  chairman,  who 
raonitly  gave  the  godhead  on  a  $37  million 
new  headquarters  building  for  the  bank. 

Moore  says  loan  losses  at  his  bank  are  up 
only  sUghUy.  with  only  about  3  percent  past 
due.  "Our  collectors  are  on  the  phone 
more."  he  adds,  "but  that's  our  Job."  The 
loans  that  have  been  written  off  generally 
have  been  larger  commercial  loans,  not  per- 
sonal litans 

Unlike  some  states  in  which  older  indus- 
tries ar*  shrinking.  West  Virginia  Is  making 
no  bold  clatans  about  how  new  high-technol- 
ogy industries  wHl  arrive  to  take  up  the 
sla^  There  are  no  well-known  university 
research  centers  around  which  such  indus- 
tries mteht  cluster.  Nor  is  there  a  large  pool 
of  highly  educated  workers  to  fiU  Jobs  in 
them.  West  Virginia  ranks  near  the  bottom 
among  all  states  In  terms  of  the  proportion 


Despite  spending  immense— for  West  Vir- 
ginia—amounts of  money  on  highway 
projects,  many  parts  of  the  state  are  still 
remote  and  can  be  reached  only  over  narrow 
roatto  that  twist  along  narrow  stream  valleys 
or  lift  across  a  ridge. 

Vm  all  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the 
state,  it  Is  centrally  located  relaUve  to  a 
large  part  of  the  populous  Northeast  and 
Midwest  As  the  state's  network  of  inter- 
state and  Apptiachlan  regional  highways 
moves  forward,  warehouses  are  siHlnglng  up 
in  Charleston  to  serve  as  distribution  cen- 
ters for  a  much  larger  region,  according  to 
Shearer. 

Historically.  West  Virginia's  economic 
growth  was  tied  to  development  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kahawha  river  valleys,  with  their  ease 
of  transportation,  and  to  coal.  The  northern 
panhandle,  including  Wheeling  and  Weir- 
ton,  is  of  a  piece  with  neighboring  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio— and  in  Just  ss  much  eco- 
nomic trouble. 

Several  thousand  Jobs  remain  at  stake  at 
National  Steel  Corp.'s  Weirton  Steel  divi- 
sion, where  employes  will  vote  soon  on 
whether  to  buy  the  plant  and  try  to  make  it 
profitable  by  accepting  about  a  30  percent 
cut  in  pay  and  benefits. 

At  the  DuPont  chemical  plant  in  Belle 
outside  Charleston,  plant  manager  Robert 
Porter  says  that  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  employment  has  shrunk  by  about  150, 
to  1.550.  entirely  through  attrition.  Now 
about  15  more  face  layoffs. 

Porter  says  the  number  of  Jobs  at  the 
plant,  which  was  first  buUt  In  1930  to  make 
ammonia  from  coal  gas.  will  continue  to  go 
down.  Today,  the  Belle  plant,  wtiich  once 
employed  nearly  5.000  workers,  still  pro- 
duces about  half  of  DuPont's  line  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals  with  raw  materials  from 
outside  West  Virginia.  lU  location  makes  it 
a  good  distribution  point  for  the  farm  mar- 
keU  in  the  Southeast  and  in  the  Midwest. 

For  the  plant  to  survive.  Porter  has  had  to 
oversee  a  fierce  cost-cutting  campaign  that 
literally  has  involved  tearing  down  part  of 
the  facility.  "I  can't  wait  for  the  economy  to 
make  the  recovery  for  me,  and  one  of  the 
things  you  do  is,  if  you  have  excess,  you  get 
rid  of  it."  he  declares. 

Sfooe  the  state's  economy  soured,  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  have  felt  a  pinch,  too. 
Spending  lias  been  cut  and  new  state  taxes 
were  passed  to  close  a  budget  gap  of  more 
than  $90  million,  with  most  of  the  revenue 
coming  from  higher  Income  taxes  on  people 
with  above-average  incomes.  At  the  local 
level,  the  squeeze  lias  sometimes  been 
severe. 

In  Webster  Springs,  county  seat  of  Web- 
ster County,  where  the  tuiemployment  rate 
in  March  was  38.7  percent,  mayor  R.  J.  Jori- 
shle  has  watched  the  city's  revenue-sharing 
money  drop  and  the  disappearance  of  some 
federal  Jobs  money  that  was  helping  pay  the 
police. 

"Without  revenue  sharing,  these  towns 
can't  exist."  Jorishie  declares.  This  coming 
fiscal  year,  spending  will  be  lower  for  sever- 
al things,  with  the  big  saving  being  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  the  $10.000-a-year  Job  held  by  the 
mayor's  secretary.  The  secretary  does  not 
know  where  she  can  find  another  Job  when 
this  one  ends  next  month. 

Jim  Mattingly.  manager  of  Cutllps  furni- 
ture and  hardware  store,  a  business  operat- 
ed for  years  by  his  wife's  grandfather,  is 
wondering  what  will  happen  when  the 
miners'  unemployment  benefits  run  out. 


BCattingly.  who  does  much  of  his  business 
on  credit,  says  he  doesnt  sell  his  aooounts 
recelveable  to  a  bank  or  flnanoe  companies. 
"These  folks  live  hl|^  on  the  hog  urihen 
they  are  working.  Ill  get  paid  when  they  get 
back  to  work.  Almost  all  of  them  pay  their 
debU  when  they  can."  Mattlni^  says. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  economic  de- 
cline In  West  Virginia  has  been  so  steep 
likely  is  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  were  indeed  making 
high  wages  in  their  industrial  Jobs  when 
they  were  working.  Average  we^ly  earnings 
In  coal  mining  in  March  were  $557.00.  In 
December,  the  average  employes  In  the  pri- 
mary metals  industries  was  even  higher  at 
$573.75.  In  chemicals,  weekly  pay  averaged 
$518.75  at  year's  end. 

Unemployment  benefits  for  about  30,000 
workers  expired  last  year  and  many  more 
will  drop  off  the  rolls  when  the  latest  10- 
week  federal  extension  of  benefits  begins  to 
run  out  for  some  as  early  as  next  month.  At 
the  Employment  Security  offloe  here.  Job 
service  supervisor  Helen  Johnson  says. 
"Some  of  these  people  are  Just  desperate. 
They  are  coming  to  us  losing  their  cars  and 
homes,  and  they  will  take  any  $3.35  mini- 
mum wage  Job  they  can  get. 

"Of  coMrse.  people  used  to  be  reluctant  to 
hire  miners  because  they  knew  they  would 
go  back  to  the  mines."  Johnson  explains. 
"It's  different  now  because  the  mines  have 
been  down  so  long,  and  some  of  the  miners 
are  looking  for  something  they  can  stay 
with." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity building,  where  claims  for  benefits 
are  fUed,  Gillis  Comette  was  waiting.  UntU 
last  year,  he  was  a  mine  foreman  for  the 
PO&H  Coal  Co.  in  Cabtai  Creek.  Now  his 
benefits  are  nearly  gone  and  he  has  no  hope 
of  being  called  back  to  work.  "I  don't  look 
for  the  company  to  last,"  he  says  in  a  gentle 
voice.  "They  cut  back  prices  until  they  are 
Just  about  giving  it  away." 

Comette's  Beckley  home  is  paid  for.  but 
his  savings  are  Just  about  gone.  Neither  he 
nor  his  wife,  who  had  not  worked  before, 
can  find  even  a  minimum  wage  Job. 

"Just  about  every  classification  in  the 
world  is  out  there  walking  the  street  lookln'. 
I'm  48  and  I'm  taking  a  lot  of  steps  back- 
ward. Assets?  They  say  sell  'em,  but  they 
don't  want  to  buy  them. 

"What'll  I  do?  I  don't  know,"  he  says  with 
a  small  smile  and  a  shake  of  his  head.  "I 
Just  don't  know." 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

BIr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NUNN/COHEN  MUTUAL 
BUILDDOWN 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  two  colleagues.  Senators 
Nuim  and  Cohkn.  for  their  important 
and  imaginative  initiative  in  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  a  mutual  build- 
down.  Under  this  idea,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
agree  to  destroy  two  existing  nuclear 


waiiieadB  for  each  new  one  deidoyed. 
The  penalty  for  fiekUng  modeni.  and 
presumably  more  capable  weapoas, 
would  be  a  sharp  reduetkm  in  the 
number  of  older  onea.  Over  time,  as  I 
undentand  the  conoqii.  each  aide 
would  move  toward  smaller,  more  sur- 
vlvaUe  and  leas  destabiUring  forces. 

Its  gponaors  have  put  the  bullddown 
forward  m  a  serious  att^npt  to  find 
common  ground  between  treeae  sup- 
porters atid  proponenta  of  strategle 
modnnliStion.  The  attention  the 
buHddown  is  currently  reeeMng  In  the 
debate  ov*r  the  MX  and  the  Scoweroft 
report  danonstratea  Ita  Importance. 
They  have  obviously  made  an  tanprea- 
sion  on  the  President.  Still,  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  a  new  bipartisan 
caoatxaoiM  on  arms  control,  the  bufld- 
down  should  remain  open  to  discus- 
sion, development,  and  revision.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  It  became  in- 
extricably linlEed  with  a  strategy  in- 
tended merely  to  gain  sivport  for 
President  Reagan's  plan  to  deploy  100 
MX's  in  vulnerable  Minuteman  sfloe. 
That  is  not  its  sponsors'  intmt 

I  must  emphasJae  that  I  am  not  an 
unbiased  participant  in  the  present 
dialog  over  how  to  get  arms  control 
out  of  the  stalemate  into  which  it  has 
slid  under  the  Preaidait's  stewardahip. 
I  supported  a  mutual,  wiflable  nucle- 
ar f reeae  long  before  It  became  fash- 
ionable to  do  so.  My  commitment  in- 
tensified as  I  became  more  and  more 
dismayed  at  the  complete  abewice  of 
progress  in  the  START  and  INF  nego- 
tiations. Last  week  I  qxAe  to  the 
Senate  about  scune  of  the  practical 
issues  and  difficulties  In  shaping  a 
concrete  negotiating  ixoposal  baaed  on 
afreese. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  strong 
freeae  supporter,  the  mutual  bufld- 
down.  while  pooseasing  attractive  ele- 
ments, does  pose  a  number  of  difficult 
issues  which  have  so  far  prevoited  me 
from  giving  it  my  support.  Some  of  my 
concerns  Uise  from  the  WMmt  ab- 
sence of  Any  qualitative  limits  on  the 
techndoocal  race;  others  stem  fr«n 
imprecision  and  lade  of  detail  in  the 
concept.  Whm  offering  their  Idea. 
Senators  Numi  and  Ookbt  invited 
comments  and  suggestioas.  In  the 
wirit  of  dialog,  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  some  of  my  ooncems.  I  ha^ 
that  through  a  dlscuasion  we  might 
further  illuminate  how,  in  |»actleal 
terms,  the  mutual  buOddown  might  be 
implemented. 

niPACT  OR  scsauTT 

One  of  the  central  aims  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeae  Initiative  is  to  halt  the  con- 
tinued nmrch  of  technology,  which 
threatens  to  destabiliie  the  existing 
nuclear  balance.  At  present,  concern  is 
greatest  about  the  Introduction  of 
more  accurate  multiple  warhead  Inter- 
continentiJ  ballistic  missiles  in  vulner- 
able fixed  basing  modes.  The  mutual 
bullddown  evidently  supposes  that 
'each  side  will  replace  older,  vulnera- 


ble, and  therefore  dfistahlUfiing,  weap- 
ons with  more  survivable  ones  at  a  2- 
for-1  ratio. 

I  recognise  that,  at  the  momoit,  the 
buOddown  concept  is  no  more  than  a 
basic  principle.  Nevertheless,  without 
qwdflc  replaoemoit  rules,  it  \s  not 
clear  why  new  systems  would  necessar- 
ily be  any  more  survivable  or  stabilia- 
Ing  than  the  ones  they  replaced.  In 
fact,  there  appears  tp  be  nothing  In 
the  bullddown  idea  to  prevent  new 
weapons  from  being  first  strike  sys- 
tems. Other  than  by  unilateral  deci- 
sion, predsely  how  would  the  sides 
guarantee  that  new  ss^stems  would  be 
survivable  and  stabilizing? 

Some  might  argue  that  self-interest 
would  compel  each  side  to  make  such 
decisions  without  an  agreed  mecha- 
nism. If  both  sides  have  fewer  weap- 
oas, logically  they  would  seek  greater 
survivability.  Tet.  President  Reagan 
wants  to  deploy  the  MX  in  a  vulnera- 
ble basing  mode. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  testing  a  new  ICBM  for  silo  de- 
ploymmt  very  similar  to  the  MX.  This 
suggests  arms  control  should  provide 
some  means  to  facilitate  decisions  that 
oihance  stability.  We  cannot  depend 
on  them  being  made  purely  on  the 
basis  of  logic. 

A  related  question  stems  from  the 
Scoweroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion to  move  away  from  multiple  war- 
head missfles  to  single  warhead 
ICBM's.  The  Commission  believes  that 
stoategic  stability  would  be  enhanced 
by  both  sides  moving  together  over 
time  toward  such  a  land-based  force. 
Tet.  as  I  read  it.  the  mutual  bullddown 
would  do  nothing  to  channel  both 
sides  in  the  direction  recommended  by 
the  Scoweroft  panel.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  bullddown  which  would  prevent 
this,  but  nothing  that  would  facilitate 
it.  either.  Unless  revised,  would  not 
the  mutual  bullddown  supply  exacer- 
bate the  current  trend  toward  concen- 
tn^on  of  more  accurate  and  powerful 
warheads  in  fewer  missiles?  In  order  to 
make  it  more  compatible  with  the 
Scoweroft  report,  might  not  it  be  de- 
sirable to  add  to  the  buildown  propos- 
al a  ban  on  the  testing  of  any  new 
MIRVd  ICBM's  or  BORV'd  variants 
of  existing  types  of  ICBM's? 

ASTlOCRaT  OP  KDUCnOIfS 

Given  the  asymmetry  of  each  side's 
nuclear  forces,  a  simple  application  of 
the  2-for-l  reduction  principle  could 
lead  to  some  surprising  and  imdesir- 
able  outcomes. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  have  some 
70  percent  of  their  warheads  in 
ICBM's.  Reductions  in  Soviet  ICBM 
warheads  should,  in  principle,  be  stabi- 
liaing.  But  their  numbers  are  so  large 
that  It  could  be  a  considerable  period 
before  they  experienced  a  significant 
drawdown.  Our  warheads  are  spread 
more  evenly  among  the  legs  of  the 
triad.  Nevertheless,  we  place  more 
than  75  percent  of  our  inventory  on 


bombers  and  submarines— fortunately, 
our  most  survivable  and  stabilizing  re- 
taliatory forces.  Without  further  re- 
finement of  the  bullddown  principle, 
we  would  presumably  have  to  take 
many  of  our  reductions  from  our 
bombers  and  submarine  weapons, 
which  are  undergoing  substantial  mod- 
ernization and  expansion— that  is,  if 
we  wished  to  retain  a  significant  land- 
based  leg,  whidi  I  assume  we  would. 
We  could  be  caught  In  a  difficult  deci- 
sion about  trading  in  stiU  valuable  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missile  warheads  in 
order  to  deploy  modem  cruise  missiles 
on  our  bombers. 

Some  would  contend  that  the  rela- 
tive diqwrlty  of  ages  in  United  States 
and  Soviet  systems  would  tend  to 
favor  the  Soviets  in  the  mutual  bulld- 
down. As  we  modernized  our  allegedly 
deteriorating  older  systems,  we  would 
have  to  turn  in  two  warheads  for  each 
new  one.  With  more  recent  current 
systems,  the  Soviets  could  modernize 
more  slowly,  thus  retaining  their 
ICSM  warhead  advantage  longer.  Per- 
haps they  might  even  gain  an  overall 
warhead  lead.  In  order  to  protect  our 
security  and  insure  political  accept- 
ability, clearly  there  would  have  to  be 
some  mechanism  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  modernization  and  reductions  so 
that  warhead  totals,  and  perhaps  war- 
head subceilings,  moved  more  or  less 
in  synchronization. 

VXRmCATIOII 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  v^ification  is 
always  uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  ex- 
amine arms  control  proposals. 

Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  speak  only  in 
the  most  general  terms.  Senator 
CoHEH,  a  colleague  on  the  InteDigenoe 
Committee,  and  Senator  Nuim,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, fully  understand  this  con- 
straint. Tet.  it  is  necessary  to  empha- 
size that  I  perceive  some  possibly  seri- 
ous verification  difficulties  in  the 
mutual  bullddown  concept,  especially 
in  its  concentraticm  on  warheads  as 
the  unit  of  reduction.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  how  confident  are  they  that 
we  can  determine  the  Soviets  would 
actually  be  T"^H"g  the  requisite  2-for- 
1  trade?  What  procedures  does  the 
bullddown  envision  for  identifying 
which  wemons  are  to  be  destroyed, 
how  to  count  than  before  destruction, 
and  how  to  insure  that  they  are  In  fact 
destroyed? 

It  would  appear  some  sort  of  war- 
head-to-launcher type  rule  would 
clearly  have  to  be  applied  to  enable  us 
to  verify  warhead  numbers  within 
some  acceptable  range  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  no  secret  that  currently  we  esti- 
mate Soviet  wemwns  totals  based  on  a 
wide  range  of  factors.  We  do  not  know 
down  to  the  last  bomb  and  reentry  ve- 
hicle how  many  warheads  the  Soviets 
have. 
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Obvloualy.  there  ta'aome.  thou^  tol- 
erable, uneertatnty.  Tet.  I  do  not  aee 
In  the  mutual  trailddown  prindple  any 
protWon  for  enhanrtng  verlflcatkm. 
What  deflnttloaa.  cooperattre  meae- 
una  ar*^  other  anrantementa  do  the 
authon  beUeve  neoeaary  to  provide 
adequate  verlflGatlon  of  the  overall 
warhead  totals  and  the  S-for-1  trade- 
in?  Could  SALT  n  definitlonR  and 
oountlDK  rules  be  added  to  the  build- 
down  fcleaf  ^nil  osMlte  inspectlmi  be 
neceanry  for  adequate  oonfldence  in 
vertfleatlon? 

The  nudear  freeae  has  been  criti- 
elaed  for  being  an  idea  without  suf fl- 
elent  attwittffn  to  practical  details.  I 
reeognlae  the  necessity  for  grappling 
with  speetfles,  as  I  stressed  in  my 
ipccch  about  the  freeae  otmoept  on 
AmU  10.  It  should  be  clear  from  my 
commmts  today  that  the  same  legiti- 
mate quecUooB  about  detaO  must  be 
asked  about  the  builddown  idea.  It  is 
an  attraettre  principle,  but  with  many 
dittlcultlca  in  implementatloo.  That  is 
not  to  say  it  should  be  dismissed.  It 
should  not.  Instratl  it.  like  the  nuclear 
freeae.  merits  snIous  study. 

Having  outlined  some  of  my  initial 
concerns  with  the  mutual  builddown.  I 
would  Just  like  to  reemphasiae  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  my  two  distin- 
guished friends  frmn  Georgia  and 
Maine  have  done. 

Riguous  thought  on  strategic  arms 
ccmtrol  has  been  the  exception  rather 
^han  the  norm  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  The  Nunn/Cohen  builddown  is 
one  of  several  fresh  attempts  to  get  us 
off  the  nuclear  treadmiU.  I  welcome  it. 
ftnH  any  reactions  its  sponsors  may 
have  to  my  ronaiks  today. 
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Mr.  President,  this  recent  outbreak 
of  tribal  warfare  caught  the  world  by 
surprise.  It  demcmstrated  once  again 
that  large-ecale  violence  can  suddenly 
erupt  with  UtUe  or  no  iiraraing.  It  also 
served  as  a  reminder  of  the  urgent 
need  to  ratify  the  Oenodde  C<mven- 
tion. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  supports  the 
basic  hiunanitarlan  right  of  people  to 
exist.  It  declares  that  an  act  commit- 
ted with  the  intent  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group  is  a  crime  punishable  under 
intematicmal  law. 

Mr.  President,  over  85  nations  have 
demonstrated  their  belief  that  inter- 
natiimal  law  can  be  an  effective  tool  in 
promoting  world  peace  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  Tet  the  United 
States,  an  advocate  of  human  rights 
for  over  200  years,  has  still  not  ratified 
this  treaty.  It  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue our  role  as  a  leading  supporter 
of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  As  conflict,  violence,  and  inter- 
national tensions  continue  to  intensify 
in  nearly  every  region  of  the  world, 
the  Genocide  Treaty  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Therefore.  I  strongly 
urge  the  VS.  Senate  to  ratify  this 
treaty  as  quickly  as  possible. 


THE  AGONT  OF  ASSAM  SHOWS 

THE  NEED  FOR  THE  GENOCIDE 

TREATY 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  northeast  Indian  state  of 
flMaiii  was  the  site  of  widespread  vio- 
lence and  human  destruction.  In  the 
turbulence  touched  off  by  Indira 
Gandhi's  dedsltni  to  hold  state  elec- 
tions. 10.000  Hindus  picked  up  their 
guns,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows  and 
marched  on  50  Muslim  villages.  Time 
magaaine  reports  that  at  least  3.000 
people  were  killed.  Indian  officials  said 
that  100.000  others  had  been  left 
homeless  by  rampaging  arsonists  who 
burned  entire  villages.  Most  of  the 
bloodshed  occurred  during  an  8-hour 
period. 

AccOTding  to  Time  magaaine  the 
worst  violence  apparently  took  place 
near  the  town  of  Nellie.  There,  more 
t-tiMi  1.000  Muslim  Bengalis  were  mas- 
sacred by  tribesmen  wielding  ma- 
chetea,  bamboo  spears,  and  poisoned 
arrows.  They  herded  all  those  who 
were  unable  to  flee,  mostly  women  and 
children,  toward  a  larger  ambush 
party  waiting  by  a  river.  The  Bengalis 
were  then  brutally  slaughtered  there. 


deployment  of  hair-trigger  weapons 
that  through  a  tragic  error  can  start  a 
nuclear  catastrophe  that  would  demol- 
ish both  sides,  and  leave  both  coun- 
tries in  utter  ruin.  Obviously  an  arms 
agreemmt  that  reduces  that  grim  pos- 
sibility is  in  the  strong  interests  of 
both  cotmtries. 

This  fourth  "half-truth"  about  arms 
control  may  do  more  than  any  other 
to  persuade  patriotic  Americans  to 
omiose  arms  control.  Our  President 
has  called  the  Soviet  Union  "the  focus 
of  evil  in  the  world."  It  seons  simple 
and  clear  that  anything  that  helps 
such  an  evil  empire  must  be  evil  itself. 
But  we  need  to  recognize  that  there 
can  never  be  any  meaningful  accords 
in  this  world  without  mutiud  benefit 
And  in  the  world  of  two  superpower 
nuclear  military  forces,  only  mutual 
agreement  between  those  two  super- 
powers can  give  us  a  fighting  chance 
to  avoid  the  final  cataclysm  of  nuclear 
war. 


SHOULD  WE  OPPOSE  ARMS  CON- 
TROL     BECAUSE      IT      WOULD 
BENEFIT  THE  SOVIETS? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  days  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  half  truths 
about  arms  control  as  delineated  in 
the  recent  Harvard  book:  "Living  With 
Nuclear  Weapons."  In  the  fourth  and 
final  argument  on  half-truths  against 
arms  control,  the  study  group  finds  a 
novel  twist.  This  is  the  argument  that 
arms  control   inevitably  benefit  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  Harvard  study 
group  finds:  "This  is  entirely  true."  It 
is  also  very  misleading.  After  aU  what 
does  it  mean  to  say  an  aims-control 
agreement   benefits   the   other   side, 
too?   Unless   an    agreement   benefits 
both  sides,  you  wiU  have  no  agree- 
ment. And  only  as  long  as  an  agree- 
ment continues  to  benefits  both  sides 
are  you  likely  to  have  the  agreement 
kept.  We  hope  and  expect  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators and  the  President  that  direct 
them  are  not  fools.  We  will  enter  no 
agreement  unless  we  benefit  from  It. 
Why  should  we?  And  why  should  be 
expect  the  Russians  to  behave  any  dif- 
ferently. How  can  an  agreement  both 
benefit  the  Soviet  Union,  our  great  po- 
tential   adversary,    and    benefit    us? 
Answer   both  sides  siiffer  in  many 
ways  from  the  arms  race.  It  means  ex- 
pending billions  of  dollars  in  limited 
resources  for  ends  that  have  no  con- 
structive social  purpose.  It  means  less 
of  the  resources  of  both  sides  can  go 
for  the  good  life  for  our  citizens.  The 
arms  race  also  creates  constant  and 
growing  instability.  It  can  mean  the 


MISUSE     OF     INTELLIGENCE     IN 

ALLEGING         SOVIET         ARBCS 

TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bisdi)  for 
his  timely,  forthright,  and  necessary 
statement  regarding  misuse  of  classi- 
fied information  concerning  alleged 
Soviet  violations  of  arms-control 
agreements.  He  gave  his  speech  here 
in  the  Senate  on  May  11. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  seek  to  rebut 
loose,  colorful  charges  of  massive 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms-limi- 
tation agreements  with  us.  Those,  like 
Senator  Bidxh  and  myself,  who  are 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  are  in  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult position.  We  are  in  possession  of 
the  facts,  we  understand  the  ambigu- 
ities and  uncertainties  inherent  in 
most  intelligence,  yet  we  must  protect 
the  detailed,  classified  information  to 
which  we  have  access.  We  cannot 
engage  in  selective  leaks  and  manipu- 
lation of  intelligence,  even  when 
forced  to  stand  silent  when  others  do 
so. 

My  friend.  Senator  Biokh.  has  han- 
dled this  difficulty  superbly  in  his 
masterful  statement.  As  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligmce. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
his  remarks.  I,  too.  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  certain  ambiguous  Soviet 
behavior  regarding  provisions  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must 
pursue  these  issues  firmly  and  vigor- 
ously in  the  confidential  channels  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose.  That  is  why 
I.  together  with  other  colleagues  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  urged 
Chairman  Goldwatsr  and  Vice  Chair- 
man MoTNiHAH  to  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  14  to  offer  our  services 


in  a  Mpartiisan,  confidential  tevlew  of 
avaUahle  data  and  the  preparation  of 
a  report  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Regrettably,  the  ftealdent  has  not 
seen  fit  to  reply  to  the  committee's 
offer.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  a  mbst  serious  question  In  a  bi- 
partisan iaanner.  I  hive  be  wfll  yet 
avaU  himself  of  the  Intelllgenoe  C(Hn- 
mlttee's  wtUlingneas  to  be  helpf  uL 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRSSmmO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  sessiim  to  coosidfT  the 
nomination  of  Alfred  S.  Regnery  to  be 
Adminlstastor  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. The  clerk  wUl  report  the  niHninA- 
tion. 


NOMINATION  OF  ALFRED  S. 
REGNSRY.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO 
BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
OFFICS  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
AND     DELINQUENCY     PREVEN- 

•noN 

The  bill  derk  read  the  ntnnlnation 
of  Alfred  6.  Regnery.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administmtor  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHSAH).  The  Chair  recognises  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Ux.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  suKKUt  for  Mr. 
Alfred  S.  Regnery.  PresidNit  Reagan's 
nominee  for  the  positlim  of  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Juvmlle  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Mr.  Regnny  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  in 
1971.  and  immecyately  entered  law 
practice  in  Madison.  Wis.  He  spent  the 
first  2  years  of  that  practice  in  a  law 
firm  whioh  was  primarily  oigaged  In 
labor  law,  and' was  himself  Involved  in 
many  difficult  and  complex  labor 
cases  involving  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  That  practice 
included  a  significant  amount  of  time 
in  the  field,  where  he  worked  with 
both  members  of  the  labor  force  and 
with  their  en^iloyers  on  a  1-on-l  basis. 

Wishing  to  broaden  his  experience. 
Mr.  Regnery  in  1975  joined  a  law  firm 
which  was  involved  in  general  practice. 
He  remidAed  there  until  January  1978. 
In  this  latter  c^iaclty.  Mr.  Regnery's 
practice  was  a  general  one.  and  includ- 
ed work  on  a  broad  range  of  both 
criminal  and  civil  matters.  He  handled 
many  coiAplex  matters  which  went  to 
trial,  both  before  the  court  and  before 
Juries.  Perhi^w  more  important,  his 
practice  involved  many  matters  involv- 
ing disputes  between  pe<H;>le— the  sorts 
of  disput«s  which  are  often  the  most 
difficult  to  handle,  but  are  usually  the 
most  important  to  those  involved. 
Many  of  those  cases  involved  matters 


directly  or  indirecUy  affecting  chil- 
dren.  including  many  divorce  cases, 
child  custody  cases,  adopti(mB,  delin- 
quency proceedings,  and  others.  This 
experience  would  have  given  Mr.  Reg- 
nery a  broad-based  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  and  problems  which 
are  faced  by  people,  often  the  same 
scMts  of  problems  which  are  at  the 
base  of  Juvenile  delinquency  issues. 

During  his  time  in  practice,  Mr.  Reg- 
may  developed  an  interest  in  criminal 
Justice,  and  became  a  serious  student 
of  that  part  of  the  law.  In  early  1978 
Regnery  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  legislative 
counsel  to  Senator  Paul  Lazalt.  For 
the  first  year  of  his  tenure,  he  served 
as  Sraator  Lazalt's  only  staff  member 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  imtil 
l^rch  1981,  as  his  chief  legislative 
counseL 

During  that  period,  Mr.  Regnery  was 
involved  in  legislative  issues  involving 
antitrust,  administrative  law,  criminal 
law,  the  courts,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, constitutional  issues,  and  mat- 
ters involviiig  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  FBI.  Senator  Laxalt,  a 
m«nber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
is  recognized  for  his  leadership  in  the 
area  of  victim's  rights.  Many  of  us 
recaU  the  hearing  Senator  Laxalt 
chaired  in  1979  on  the  question  of  vic- 
tim's rights— the  first  hearing  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  which  focused 
on  that  important  issue.  Mr.  Regnery 
was  the  primary  staffer  for  Senator 
Lazalt  on  that  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, which  laid  the  f oimdation  for 
what  subsequently  became  the  Vic- 
tim's Bill  of  Rights,  and  was  recently 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Regnery  has  served  on  the 
Victim  Subcommittee  of  the  CMminal 
Law  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  as  a  charter  member 
of  Uie  board  of  directors  of  the  Vic- 
tims' Assistance  Legal  Organization 
(VALOR),  and  has  been  an  instrumen- 
tal member  of  the  entire  victims  move- 
ment. 

Regnery.  in  1981  Joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistice  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division,  where  he 
oversaw  the  work  of  some  65  attorneys 
engaged  in  complex  litigation  for  the 
Deparianent  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In 
November  1982,  because  of  his  success- 
ful tenure  in  the  Lands  Division  and 
his  background  in  criminal  justice 
matters,  the  Attorney  General  asked 
him  to  become  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequenUy  nominated  by  the  President 
to  become  the  permanent  Administra- 
tor. 

Since  ^Mmiiming  the  position  of 
Acting  Administrator,  there  are  those 
who  have  said  that  Mr.  Regnery  lacks 
ccmcem  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  of  junvenile  offenders.  In 


retort,  ISi.  Regnery  informed  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  are  beneficial  In  cutting 
down  Juvenile  crime,  which  comprises 
40  percent  of  all  felonies  today.  Mr. 
Regnery  has  said  that  he  believes  that 
there  are  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
area  of  rehabilitation,  and  since  be- 
cmning  the  Acting  Administrator,  he 
has  been  analyzing  the  system  and 
formulating  ideas  to  better  the  pro- 
gram. 

With  regard  to  utilization  of  funds 
for  prevention,  Mr.  Regnery  informed 
the  committee  that  he  has  obligated 
23  percent  of  his  office's  discretionary 
funds  for  prevention  purposes,  and 
that  of  the  $40  million  which  is  aUo- 
cated  to  the  States,  20  to  25  percent  is 
used  for  prevention  purposes.  It  is  Mr. 
Regnery's  contention  that  prevention 
programs  must  be  analyzed  to  provide 
the  best  programs  available. 

Mr.  Regnery  has  honorably  served 
since  November  of  last  year  in  the  po- 
sition for  which  he  has  been  nominat- 
ed. He  has  shown  that  he  is  both  capa- 
ble and  willing  to  work  hard  for  the 
betterment  of  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. I  would  also  add  that  all  the  alle- 
gations concerning  Mr.  Regnery  were 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  were  found  to  be  with- 
out substantiation.  I  am  confident  Mr. 
Regnery  will  impartially  administer 
the  office  for  which  he  has  been  se- 
lected, and  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
support  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Bfr.  MICrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
WisconsiiL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  S.  Regnery  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  t 

Why  do  I  oppose  the  Regnery  nomi- 
nation? It  is  not  easy  to  oppose  him. 
He  comes  from  Wisconsin.  He  is  well 
known  in  Wisconsin.  He  ran  for  office 
in  Wisconsin.  But  my  answer  is  simple. 
Nothing  in  his  background  qualifies 
him  for  the  post  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  nomi- 
nees for  important  positions  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  at  least  minimal  training 
and  experience  relating  to  the  job 
they  are  being  asked  to  undertake?  I 
do  not  think  so.  Based  on  this  stand- 
ard alone.  Bir.  Regnery  should  not  be 
confirmed. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  about  the  Regnery  nomination 
from  Hon.  Michael  W.  Brennan.  cir- 
cuit judge.  Branch  II.  Clark  County. 
Wis.  Let  me  quote  from  that  part  of 
the  judge's  letter  describing  his  im- 
pressive background  in  Juvenile  law: 

In  no  way  am  I  trying  to  beat  my  own 
drum,  but  I  have  been  a  C^ircuit  Court  Judge 
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IS  ytan.  Doitac 
In  JwrenOe  Lftw. 

or  debt  yean  at 

I  belpad  vitte  our  Ju- 

JvmBSkb  InUkc 

write  the  JovMille 
the  oM  LBAA. 


I  have 

Caaneil  of  Jinc- 
Oourt  Judiee  for 


I  partfctpateil  to 

ddid  aliuee  with 

have  tan^t  sodal 
juvHille  law  for 
,  In  ■iMIIlMi  I  have  aerved  ai  a  board 
for  aanvratlt  child  care  toeUtn- 
tlan  for  Banj  yean  and  alao  have  aerred  on 
a  dilld  care  tawtttatloB  f oundatloB. 

Then  Judte  Brennan— referring  to 
Ifr.  Rccnery-floes  on  to  aay: 

I  Ihre  yon  thiB  backgraund  for  one  reann. 
After  raadtaw  the  aewi  artide  and  aU  thia 
apoeaic  to  the  Wteeanaln  Juvenile  Syitem. 
the  only  thowht  that  came  to  my  mind  was 
-whotathehdlliher 

If  the  newa  awmm^  uopcemlng  this  fellow 
to  convet  It  IndlrBtni  be  la  unable  to  cite  one 
book  fiwH^ftat  Juvenile  deUnqoeney  and 
cannot  even  give  a  deftoltinti  of  dellnquen- 
ey.  I  am  poaittve  that  If  thIa  man  were  work- 
liw  to  the  area  of  Juvenile  deUnqaettcy  over 
the  yean  (he  eertataly  ahould  have  If  be  le 
ifi»H  conldered)  that  I  would  have  come 
aenMB  him.  I  have  never  aeen  him  contrib- 
ute one  thiiw.  and  after  chetklna  around 
the  itate  I  find  that  be  baa  abaolutely.  poa- 
tlvdy,  no  credentlala  wbataoever  except 
that  be  waa  a  Toung  American  for  Freedom 


To  mj  the  Ireit.  this  ia  an  toault  to  tboae 
of  m  who  walk  to  the  area  of  Juvenile  law  to 
WtaMMto  to  have  blm  raggeated  for  tbla 
Job.  WlKOiHto  baa  a  proud  tradition  to  the 
area  of  Juvenile  law  and  it  ia  embarraaing 
and  «««»'H«.«y  te  have  bia  name  ■utaaaltted. 
Thli  atate  la  fuD  of  qualified  people  but  be 
iBit  one  of  them. 

Thla  letter  from  Judge  Brennan 
lUtee  f  oro^ully  and  well  the  case 
asaimt  the  Regnny  noininati<m  on 
the  buia  of  the  nominee's  lack  of  cre- 
dfnWy^  tn  the  Juvenile  field.  I  ask 
unantanoua  eonsent  that  the  full  text 
of  Judge  Brennan's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Raooas. 

There  betaag  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoms.  aa  f cdlowK 

CncoiT  Couar, 
BaaacB  n  or  Cuum  Conrrr, 
MMtbHOt;  WU.  AvrH  27.  IMX 
Bon.  WnuAM  Pamima. 
Semmtor  from   Wtoeoaaia,    Dirkaen  SenaU 

Daaa  Sm:  I  noted  an  article  yceterday  to  a 
m^Vf— 1  omgaaine  atatinc  the  nomination 
of  Alfred  8.  Regnery  baa  been  lubmltted  to 
the  Ornatf  for  approval  aa  bead  of  tbe  Jua- 
tlee  Depairtment'a  Office  of  Juvenile  Juatiee 
and  IMinqueney  Prevention.  I  note  this 
fdlow  ia  from  Wlaoanain. 

In  no  way  am  I  trying  to  beat  my  own 
drum,  but  I  have  been  a  Circuit  Court  Judge 
to  Wtaooaato  fcr  ahnoat  13  yean.  During 
that  tiBM  I  have  ipedallaed  to  Juvenile  Law, 
baviiw  taught  It  for  aeven  or  eight  yean  at 
our  Judicial  College.  I  helped  write  our  Ju- 
venile Code,  worked  on  Juvenile  Intake 
WaiMlaiili  bdped  write  tbe  Juvenile  Stand- 
aidi  and  Ooali  under  tbe  old  IXAA,  and 


aerved  on  the  national  committeea  writing 
model  lawa  to  the  Juvenile  area.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  tbe  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nile court  and  Funlly  Court  Judgea  for 
yean,  and  have  aerved  on  varioua  commit- 
teea for  that  organhatinn  I  participated  to 
oonfercncea  concerning  child  abuae  with 
phyridana.  and  have  taught  aodal  worken 
and  totake  worken  Juvenile  law  for  many 
yaara.  In  addtUon.  I  have  aerved  aa  a  board 
member  for  a  non-profit  child  care  inatttu- 
tloa  for  many  yean  and  atao  have  aerved  on 
a  flhUd  care  liwtitution  foundation  I  give 
you  thia  background  for  one  reaaon  After 
nading  tbe  newa  article  and  aU  thia  expo- 
aure  to  the  Wiaconato  Juvenile  Syatem.  the 
only  thought  that  came  to  my  mind  waa 
■*wbo  to  tbe  beD  la  be'7 

If  the  newa  account  concerning  tbla  fellow 
la  coneet  It  indieatea  be  la  unable  to  cite  one 
book  i«pwPtT»««»»g  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
cannot  even  give  a  deflnitton  of  delinquen- 
cy. I  am  poaittve  that  if  thia  man  were  work- 
ing to  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency  over 
the  yean  <be  certainly  ahould  have  if  be  la 
t»»tiiy  conaidered)  that  I  would  have  come 
aerom  blm.  I  have  never  aeen  him  contrib- 
ute one  thing,  and  after  checking  around  to 
tbe  atate  I  find  that  be  baa  abaototely.  pool- 
threly.  no  credentlala  wbataoever  except 
that  be  waa  a  Toung  American  for  Freedom 
offldaL 

To  aay  tbe  leaat,  tbla  la  an  inault  to  tboae 
of  ua  who  work  to  tbe  area  of  Juvenile  law  to 
WtaCMMto  to  have  him  auggeated  for  tbla 
Job.  WlacoiMto  baa  a  proud  tradition  to  tbe 
area  of  Juvenile  Uw  and  it  ia  embarraaaing 
and  inaultlng  to  have  bia  name  aubmitted. 
Tbla  atate  ia  fuU  of  qualified  people  but  he 
iant  one  of  them. 

I  reapectfully  requeat  that  you  not  vote 
for  him  and  tbat  you  recommend  to  the 
I»«aident    tbat    hia    name    be    withdrawn 
forthwith.  I  am  abaolutely  "alck". 
Toun  very  truly. 

ICiouiL  W.  BaamfAii, 
CiTcuU  Judge.  Branch  II. 

Mr.  PROXBCIRE.  It  la  ironic  to  aay 
the  least,  that  the  members  of  the  Na- 
ti<»ial  Advisory  Committee  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion are  required  by  statute  to  have 
qualifications  far  superior  to  those 
that  are,  in  fact,  possessed  by  Mr.  Reg- 
nery. Here  is  the  sUtutory  language 
describing  the  background  require- 
ments of  members  of  the  committee: 

Ifemben  shall  be  appototed  who  have 
apedal  knowledge  concerning  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
or  the  adminiatration  of  Juvenile  Juatiee. 
auch  aa  Juvenile  or  family  court  Judgea;  pro- 
bation, correctional,  or  law  enforcement 
peraonnel:  repreeenUUvea  of  private  volun- 
tary organiaationa  and  community-baaed 
programa.  Including  youth  woriwn  tovolved 
with  alternative  youth  programs;  and  per- 
aona  with  apedal  training  or  experience  to 
addreaaing  the  problems  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, achool  violence  and  vandaliam, 
and  learning  diaabiliUea. 

Mr.  President,  the  News  A  Observer 
of  Raleigh,  N.C..  published  an  out- 
standing editorial  on  the  Regnery 
nomination  on  April  11.  1983.  That 
editorial  focused  on  Mr.  Regnery's 
lack  of  qualifications  to  head  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Oonunittee  has 
not  uncovered  a  siiwle  oonvindng  qualifica- 
tion of  Regnny  to  the  Juvenile  Juatiee  and 
crtane  preventton  fields.  He  worked  for  the 
Natural  Reaoureea  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  before  being  tapped  for  bia  new 
Job. 

Regnery  told  the  Senate  coBomlttee  that 
be  had  atudied  crindnal  Juatloe  matten  very 
carefully.  But  be  waa  unable,  on  the  spot,  to 
provide  the  title  of  a  single  book  or  refer- 
ence be  had  uaed  to  hia  aelf -education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
from  the  News  *  Obsorer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Raooas. 

Thoe  being  no  objeetkm.  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoaat,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Newa  *  Obaerver  (Ralle^i.  N.C.). 
Apr.  11.  I9m 


TncB  To  NuSB  a  N 


Interior  Secretary  Jamea  Watt  platoly 
abot  hlmaelf  to  the  foot  when  he  tried  to 
aboo  the  Beadi  Boya  off  the  MalL  But 
Watt'a  la  Juat  the  moat  recent  of  many  foot- 
ahootinga  to  the  Reagan  adminiatration.  An- 
other la  Preaklent  Reagan'a  nomination  for 
director  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Juatiee 
and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

After  failing  to  kiU  thia  iHOgram.  the 
preddent  choee  Alfred  a  Regnery  to  run  it. 
Regnery  ia  a  former  official  of  Toung  Amer- 
icana for  Freedom,  a  felaty  appendage  of  the 
radical  right.  Concehrably,  thia  could  be  re- 
garded aa  expCTioice  to  working  JuvenOea. 

Otherwiae,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee baa  not  uncovered  a  aingle  convincing 
qualifieatton  of  Regnery  to  the  Juvenile  Jua- 
tiee and  crime  preventton  flelda.  He  worked 
for  the  Natural  Reaoureea  Dividon  of  the 
Juatiee  Department  before  being  tapped  for 
bianewJcAi. 

Regnery  told  tbe  Senate  committee  that 
he  had  atudied  criminal  Juatiee  matten  very 
carefully.  But  be  waa  unable,  on  the  apot.  to 
provide  tbe  UUe  of  a  atoi^  book  or  refer- 
ence he  had  uaed  to  bia  aelf-educatfcm.  He 
did.  however,  confirm  that  hia  car  bean  a 
bumper  aticker  aaking,  "Have  Tou  Slugged 
Tour  Kid  Today?"  and  tbat  be  diaplayed  a 
"Nuke  tbe  Wbalea"  aticker  to  bia  Juatiee 
Department  office. 

Not  to  worry,  Regnery  told  the  aenatoia. 
He  conaiden  bia  taate  to  bumper  aticken 
only  a  Joke.  Funny,  but  folka  can  come  to 
the  same  condualon  about  his  nomination. 

BCr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  more  item  relating  to  Mr. 
Regnery's  quallfleations  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  me  with  brief  back- 
ground sketches  of  the  past  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  as  a 
means  of  conuiaring  their  credentials 
with  those  of  Mr.  Regnery.  I  believe 
that  any  fair  and  dispassionate  analy- 
sis of  the  information  furnished  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  would  lead  to 
only  one  conclusion:  Mr.  Regnery's 
predecessors  in  office  have  been  quali- 
fied for  the  Job  but  he  is  not 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Library  of  Congress 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao. 


May27,i98S 

There  bging  no  objeetkm.  the 
randum  wlas  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  in 
the  Raooato.  as  follows: 
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l^B  LnasBT  or  I 
ViBiMiigtoii^  AC.  JiBV  U  iMJL 

To:  Hon.  WQllam  Prooaalra.  Attentfcip:  Ken 


Analyat  to  Ameri- 
BMOutive 
Dtvi- 


OarjtL. 
National 
Oigantmtkm 


Subject-  Brief  Background  Sketdiea  for  the 
AdminlStraton  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Ddlnqoeocy  Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

The  fcdlobrtog  Infaimatlan  ia  provided  to 
reaponae  to  your  requeat  for  a  brief  deacrip- 
Uon  of  tbe  employment  and  educational 
backgroumk  of  the  peraona  who  have  aerved 
aa  head  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Juatiee  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  Department  of 
Juatiee.  Aa  you  toatmetad.  only  readOy 
available  tatf ormation  baa  been  provided  on 
I'a^^h  fi^lmlnistrat^ff 

Some  of  the  seven  offloe  holden  described 
here  have  held  the  poattlon  for  only  a  few 
montha  and  later  returned  to  thdr  prevloua 
Joba  witbiil  OJJDP.  These  Inatancea  are 
noted  wher»  appropriate.  Tht  otfloe  holden 
are  liated  chronologically.  Indicating  the  ap- 
proxtanate  ttme  they  hdd  the  poaitlaD. 

Msuoa  Luoaa  (19T»-Tg)-Background: 
Teadier.  J«  L.  Mott  Juntor  BOgh  School: 
with  the  New  Toik  City  Department  of  Cor- 
rectiona:  Deputy  Direetor  and  Director.  New 
Tork  DIvldon  of  Touth;  Chalnnan.  New 
Tork  State  Karootk;  Addlctfain  Oootrol  Com- 
mission. 

Kducatimt:  BS.  and  MJL  Degreea  from 
New  Tork  llniverdty. 

Source:  OB.  Prsaident  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Praddential  Documents.  1975.  V<d. 
11.  No.  39.  p.  106S. 

FSB  NAoaa  (197g-77X— Background:  Direc- 
tor, Pnmsyivania's  Caraon  Valley  School 
for  Pre-deUnquoit  and  Ddlnquent  Addlea- 
cents;  Bxeeutive  Director.  New  Hampahire 
Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency; Director  of  Treatment,  Ifsma 
chusetts  HUfway  Houaea.  Inc4  Chairman. 
New  Hampshire  Halfway  Houaea.  Inc.; 
Chairman.  Committee  for  the  White  HOuae 
Conf erenoea  on  Children  and  Touth:  Found- 
er. New  Hampahire  Juvenile  Offloen'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bducatioa:  MJL  to  Bducation. 

(Note:  Ifr.  Nader  served  only  for  a  few 
months  between  tbe  reaignation  of  Mr. 
Lugar  and  the  appototOMat  of  Mr.  Rector.) 

Source:  OJS.  Congress.  House.  Ooounittee 
on  Bducation  and  Labor.  Subcommittee  on 
Bqual  OppDrtunitlea.  Juvenile  Juatiee  and 
Delinquencgr  Prevention  and  Runaway 
Touth.  Hearings.  9Sd  Cong..  M  Sees..  Waab- 
Ington.  UBl  Govt.  Print  Oft.  1974.  p.  354. 

Jomi  Bacroa  (1977-79>— Background: 
Trial  Attomer.  Leglalattve  Specialist  to  the 
CtvU  Rights  Dividon  of  the  Juatiee  Depart- 
ment Staff  Director.  Dmuty  Chief  Covmsd. 
and  Chief  Counsd  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  iiveatigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

Education:  BJL  degree  from  the  Unlverd- 
ty  of  California:  JJ>.  from  Hasting  College 
of  the  Law. 

Source:  VA  Preaklent  We^ly  Compila- 
tion of  Prtaidential  Doeumenta:  1977.  VoL 
13.  Na  34. ».  859. 

Davd  WtST  (197ft)-BaekgrQund:  Aasodat- 
ed  with  the  Office  of  Touth  Devdopment 
and  DeUnmiency  Prevention  Program  at  the 
Department  of  Health.  Bducation  and  Wel- 
farr.  Member  of  the  ataff  of  tbe  Office  of 


Juvenile  justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion since  ita  estahUahment  to  1974.  Cur- 
rently emi*>yed  by  OJJDP. 

Bducation-  BJL  and  J  J3.  Degreea. 

(Note:  Mr.  Weat  was  acting  admtaistrator 
fbr  kaa  than  three  months  before  he  re- 
turned to  his  regular  poaltion  with  OJJDP.) 

Source:  Conversation  with  Gordon  Rfley. 
Staff  Director  of  the  Houae  Subcommittee 
OB  Human  Reaoureea.  House  Committee  on 
Bduoatkm  and  Labw.  May  12. 19g2. 

IBA  Sanrsan  (l97»-«0)— Background: 
Senior  plaimer  to  aodal  sovlces  for  the 
Minneapolis  Department  of  Planning  and 
Devdopment  Direetor.  community  services 
for  the  Hennepto  County  (Minn.)  Depart- 
ment of  Court  Sovicea:  Instructor,  law  m- 
foreement  program  at  North  Hennepto 
State  Juntor  College;  Director,  John 
Howard  Aasodation;  Executive  Director. 
Washington  (Council  on  Oime  and  DeUn- 
queney. 

Bducation:  BB.  degree  from  the  Univerd- 
ty  of  Mlnnesoto  and  a  MB.W.  from  the  Uni- 
versl^  of  Waabington. 

Source:  UB.  PreaMmt  Weddy  Compila- 
timi  of  Preaidential  Documents.  1979,  VoL 
15.  No.  48.  p.  3183. 

Casataa  L4un  ( 1981  >— Background:  With 
the  General  Counad's  Office  of  USAA  to 
the  Grante  Dividon  (since  1988);  became 
temporary  Administrator  of  OJJDP  and 
aerved  to  tbat  podtion  for  ali^tly  more 
than  one  year.  PreaenUy  is  assigned  to  the 
General  Counsel's  Office  of  OJJDP. 

Bducation:  B.A.  Degree  and  J  J>.  degreea. 

(Note:  Mr.  Lauer'a  podtion  with  the 
Granto  Diviston  of  LEAA  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  some  LEAA  grant  pro- 
grams dealing  directly  with  Juvenile  delto- 
quenta.) 

Source:  Conversation  with  Oordcm  Riley, 
Staff  Director  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Reaoureea,  Houae  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  May  12. 1983. 

AUBBD  RaomBT  1982-83— Background: 
Former  Official  of  the  OrganixaUon  of 
Toung  Americans  for  Freedom  and  dde  to 
Senator  Paul  Laxalt  Lawyer,  Justice  Oe- 
partmoit'a  Land  And  Natural  Resources  Di- 
viaion. 

Education:  B.A.  and  J J>.  degree. 

(Note:  Mr.  Regnery  waa  alao  considered 
previoualy  by  the  Reagan  Adminiatration 
for  the  podtion  of  Director  of  the  Legal 
Servicea  Corporation.) 

Source:  Waahington  Post,  Apr.  3  and  7, 
1983.  p.  AS  and  A7  respectively. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  least  one  other  important 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  give 
its  approval  to  the  Regnery  nomina- 
tion: Mr.  Regnery  seems  bent  on  ig- 
noring the  very  purposes  of  the  act  he 
is  charged  with  administering. 

What  are  those  purposes?  Quoting 
from  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Preventicm  Act  itself,  here  are 
the  act's  four  purposes: 
'  (1)  To  develop  and  implement  effective 
metboda  of  preventing  and  reducing  juve- 
nile delinquency,  tocluding  methoda  with  a 
apedal  focua  on  matotaining  and  strength- 
ening the  family  unit  so  that  Juveniles  may 
be  retained  to  their  bCHnea;  (2)  to  devdop 
and  conduct  effective  programs  to  prevent 
ddlnqtiency,  to  divert  Juveniles  from  the 
traditional  juvenile  justice  system  and  to 
provide  criticaUy  needed  altemaUves  to  to- 
atitutionaliaation;  (3)  to  improve  the  quality 
of  JuvenQe  justice  in  the  United  States;  and 
(4)  to  Increase  the  capadty  of  Stote  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 


agendea  to  conduct  effective  Juvenile  justkx 
and  ddinquency  prevention  and  rehabUita-' 
tion  programa  and  to  provide  reeeareb,  eval- 
uation, and  training  services  to  tbe  fidd  of 
JuvenQe  delinquency  prevention. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  act 
that  gave  birth  to  the  only  Federal 
program  having,  as  a  part  of  its  stated 
purposes,  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  And,  Mr.  President  It  is 
the  prevention  of  delinquency  that  is 
the  main  mission  of  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delimiuency  Pre- 
vention. 

Now,  where  does  Mr.  Regnery  stand 
on  the  prevention  of  delinquetMT? 

At  his  confirmation  hearing,  Mr. 
Regnery  was  asked  this  questi(m: 
"Would  you  comment  about  your  own 
i4H»roach  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  as  specified  in  quite  a  number  of 
places,  a  congressicmal  intentiim  to 
emphasize  crime  prevention  am>roach- 
es  for  Juveniles?" 

Here  is  part  of  Mr.  Regnery's  answer 
to  that  question: 

I  suppose  if  you  wanted  to,  you  could 
probably  say  that  virtually  everything  we  do 
bean  cm  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention. 
When  you  prosecute  somebody,  I  guess,  snd 
put  them  in  sn  institution,  if  they  are  a 
multiple  offender,  and  you  keep  than  from 
committing  another  delinquent  act,  I  gueaa 
that  is  prevention  on  the  hand. 

Somehow,  I  hardly  think  that  lock- 
ing up  Juveniles  fits  with  the  act's  con- 
ception of  delinquency  prevention— or 
with  anyone's  conmuxisaise  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  that  i^iproach. 

Senator  MaizgHBADic.  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Subcommittee,  had  this  to 
say  to  Mr.  Regnery  after  listening  to 
some  of  his  comments  on  delinquency 
prevention  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing: "Tou  are  not  doing  anything 
about  prevention  programs,  and  do 
not  intend  to.  obviously." 

BCr.  Regnery  has  suivlied  plenty  of 
evidence  to  support  Senator  Mbr- 
ENBAtnc's  conclusion.  And  that  evi- 
dence is  not  limited  to  Mr.  Regnery's 
statements  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing. 

For  example,  in  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man Ike  AifDBKWS.  who  chairs  the 
House  subcommittee  with  Jurisdicticm 
over  the  agency  Mr.  Regnery  seeks  to 
head.  Mr.  Regnery  stated,  "Moreover, 
I  plan  to  concentrate  this  office's  pri- 
mary prevoition  effort  in  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  so  that  the  ex- 
pertise of  other  Federal  agencies 
better  equipped  to  handle  primary 
prevention  matters  may  be  brought  to 
bear." 

This  same  theme  was  sounded  by 
Mr.  Regnery  in  remarks  he  made  on 
January  17.  1983,  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention.  Here  is 
part  of  what  Mr.  Regnery  said  on  that 
occasion: 

Our  direct  tavolvement  with  the  preven- 
tion of  Juvenile  delinquency  should  be  limit- 
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«•  can.  to  belp 
I  who  bftTO  broken  tbe  law  to 
earaer  erimtaiali,  rather 
to  diraetly  inf*"—"*  ehfl- 
ftvtiW  in  the  flnt  towfnre 
Our  Imiliiil  and  our  i— ourcee  do  not  pennlt 
la  to  do  the  latter.  Indlreetly.  however,  we 
ean  and  win  beeoaae  involved  In  primary  de- 
UnqMBcy  jMntiillnn  throucb  the  Ooordl- 
nathw  OauBcfl  on  JUvenOe  Jwtloe  and  De- 


Mr.  PiMldanf.  when  Mr.  Regnery 
■ays  he  to  golnc  to  oanoentrmte  deli- 
queney  parefcntioo  efforts  In  the  Fed- 
erml  OuwdliMttint  Council— which  has 
no  fondiiw  authority— he  Is.  in  effect, 
tuminc  his  back  on  the  congressional- 
ly  mimtrt'^  ptnposes  of  his  agency. 
Rather  than  carrying  out  the  law  as 
Congress  intended.  Mr.  Regnery  seems 
to  be  iiiiiiMlin  a  policy  that  would 
impede  its  implementation. 

On  April  14.  ItSS.  the  Washington 
Post  in  an  editorial  on  the  Regnery 
nomination  states,  in  part,  that: 

nowhere  In  the  etatute  Is  there  a  dIrccUve 
to  focus  on  puniahiBent  or  incarceration. 
But  in  hla  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judletary  Oommittee  and  in  press 
tntcrrlews.  Mr.  Recnery  has  stated  that  he 
has  little  faith  In  the  value  of  prevention 
pncraaw  and  wants  to  eoooentrate  on  ap- 
pcehenakm  and  pimi^unent  of  younssters 
who  are  already  offenders.  Certainly  It  to 
within  his  power  to  review  the  recent  work 
of  the  office  and  to  make  Judgments  about 
research  and  other  projecu  that  have  been 
funded  under  the  Act.  No  individual  grant 
recipient  haa  a  permanent  right  to  lovem- 
ment  flnandnc— as  many  affiliated  with 
other  federal  procraoM  have  learned  durinc 
the  recent  budgrt  cutbacks.  But  the  direc- 
tor^ clear  remonsfbOlty  is  to  carry  out  the 
law  as  it  Is  written,  not  as  he  would  have 
written  it.  It  is  cynkal  to  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars Into  a  program  strcasing  tougher  penal- 
ties for  youthful  offenders  and  then  call  it 
prevention,  as  the  noinlnee  did.  because  a 
yom^ster  in  Jail  is  prevented  from  conunit- 
ting  other  Crimea. 

There  are  any  number  of  crime  control 
and  law  enforcement  organiatlons  at  sUte. 
local  and  federal  levels  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  Juvenile  corrections  programs.  The 
problem  is  not  a  small  one,  but  neither  is  it 
the  one  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justke. 

I  adi  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  the  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 
[From  the  WashingUm  Post.  Apr.  14. 1983) 
Ma.  RaomRT's  NomMATioii 

Alfred  8.  Regnery.  the  man  nominated  by 
President  Reagan  to  head  the  Federal 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Preventkm.  is  the  father  of  four  children 
and  the  owner  of  a  car  that  sports  a  bumper 
sticker  asking  "Have  you  slugged  your  kid 
today?"  The  nominee  says  his  children 
bought  the  sign  for  him  as  a  Joke,  and  that 
everyone  in  his  family,  at  least,  thinks  it's 
terribly  funny.  The  people  on  Capitol  Hill 
concerned  with  his  confirmation  are  not 
amused. 

At  tasue  in  the  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
inch   however,   is   the   more   fundamental 


question  of  the  direction  of  the  federal  Juve- 
nile JiMtioe  program.  The  of  floe  for  which 
Mr.  Regnery  has  been  nominat«id  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1*74.  The  purpose  of 
the  litgWiatVr'  was  to  mount  a  federal  effort 
to  prevent  crtane  by  reaching  children 
before  they  became  offenders,  by  support- 
ing teseareh  into  the  causes  of  delinquency, 
by  trying  to  save  Juvenile  off enden  from  be- 
coming adult  criminals  and  by  sponsoring 
imaginative  programs  of  rehabilitation  out- 
side correctional  institutions. 

Drafters  of  the  legislation  were,  in  fact,  so 
certain  that  this  program  would  reduce  the 
number  of  youngsters  confined  in  institu- 
tions that  they  added  a  provision  designed 
to  ■"«"«"«»—  employmrat  problems  for  cor- 
rections personnel  who  would  surely  lose 
their  Jobs  when  Juvenile  Institutions  closed 
down. 

The  law  speaks  of  prevention,  rehabilita- 
tion, research,  training,  assistance,  alterna- 
tives to  institutlonallsatlon  and  improve- 
Dient  of  the  standards  of  criminal  Justice. 
Nowhere  in  the  statute  is  there  a  directive 
to  focus  on  punishment  or  incarceration. 
But  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  in  press 
interviews.  Mr.  Regnery  has  stated  that  he 
has  little  faith  in  the  value  of  prevention 
programs  and  wants  to  concentrate  cm  ap- 
prehenskM)  and  punishment  of  youngsters 
who  are  already  offmders.  Certainly  it  is 
within  his  power  to  review  the  recent  work 
of  the  office  and  to  make  JudgmenU  about 
research  and  other  proJeeU  that  have  been 
funded  under  the  act.  No  individual  grant 
recipient  has  a  permanent  right  to  govern- 
ment flnandng— as  many  affiliated  with 
other  federal  programs  have  learned  during 
the  recent  budget  cutbacks.  But  the  direc- 
Utt%  clear  responsibility  is  to  carry  out  the 
law  as  it  is  written,  not  as  he  would  have 
written  it.  It  is  cynical  to  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  a  program  stressing  tougher  penal- 
ties for  youthful  offenders  and  then  call  it 
prevention,  as  the  nominee  did.  because  a 
youngster  In  Jail  Is  prevented  from  commit- 
ting other  crimes. 

There  are  any  number  of  crime  control 
and  law  enforcement  organisations  at  state, 
local  and  federal  levels  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  JuvenUe  corrections  programs.  The 
problem  is  not  a  small  one,  but  neither  is  it 
the  one  assigned  to  the  Office  of  JuvenUe 
Justice.  It  is  now  Mr.  Regnery's  task  to 
assure  senators  that  he  understands  and 
supports  the  goals  set  out  by  the  drafters  of 
the  law  and  that  he  intends  to  carry  it  out 
fairly  and  effectively.  And  it  wouldn't  hurt 
to  peel  off  that  bumper  sticker  as  well. 

BCr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
here  we  have  an  office  that  has  the  re- 
sponsibility by  law  to  help  prevent  Ju- 
venile delinquency  In  this  country.  I 
stress  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency— 
not  address,  imprison,  fine,  punish, 
but  prevent.  Do  I  say  address  and  Jail 
and  other  punishment  has  no  role?  Of 
course  not.  What  I  say  is  that  we 
should  first  of  all  recognize  that  in 
this  country  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  extremely  limited  responsibil- 
ity in  crime  enforcement,  and  the 
office  we  are  talking  about  is  a  Federal 
office.  The  Federal  Government  has 
literaUy  no  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  law  against  most  crimes.  These  are 
State  laws  or  local  ordinances  and  en- 
forced by  local  police  forces.  Very  few 
Federal  laws  require  enforcement, 
arrest,  fines,  or  other  punishment. 


Reflecting  this,  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  thinly  manned. 
How  many  Federal  police  officers  do 
we  have?  Well,  we  have  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Customs 
Bureau,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Secret 
Service.  Federal  marshals,  and  XJA. 
district  attorneys.  They  represent  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  law  enforcement 
officials  in  local  governments. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  lacks 
the  responsibilities  and  the  resources 
for  comprehensive  national  law  en- 
forcement, what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Justice  Department's  office  that  deals 
with  Junvenile  delinquency?  It  has  no 
responsibility  for  arresting,  imprison- 
ing, f  inhig.  or  in  any  other  way  direct- 
ly punishing  for  Juvenile  crimes.  So 
what  can  it  do? 

The  law  is  very  clear  on  what  it  can 
do  and  should  do.  It  provides  four  tipt- 
df ic  functions,  and  every  function  has 
to  do  with  preventing— and  I  stress 
preventing— Juvenile  delinquency.  Is 
this  possible?  Can  this  agency  or  any 
Federal  agency  play  any  significant 
part  in  reducing  juvenile  delinquency? 
If  so.  how?  What  kind  of  qualifications 
should  be  expected  for  the  head  of  the 
FMeral  office  with  the  responsibility 
for  preventing  Juvenile  delinquency? 

Obviously,  in  view  of  the  limited 
nature  of  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  in  the  field,  and  in  view 
of  the  precise  and  specific  require- 
ments in  the  law.  the  ideal  qualifica- 
tions for  the  head  of  this  agency 
should  be  a  person  who  has  had  as 
much  training  in  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency field  as  possible.  This  nominee. 
Mr.  Regnery,  has  had  none. 

He  should  be  thoroughly  cognizant 
of  the  principal  studies  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. And.  as  I  pointed  out  al- 
ready, lix.  Regnery  indicated  he 
Imows  of  no  such  study.  He  himself, 
should  have  written  at  some  length 
about  Juvenile  delinquency.  Mr.  Reg- 
nery has  written  nothing  in  this  field. 

He  should  have  submitted  his  opin- 
ions to  debate  and  discussion  in  the  Ju- 
venile delinquency  field.  Mr.  Regnery 
obviously  has  not. 

It  would  be  highly  useful  for  him  to 
have  had  some  years  of  experience  at 
the  State  or  local  level,  where  the  real 
action  is  on  Juvenile  delinquency.  Mr. 
Regnery  has  not  had  1  day  of  such  ex- 
perience. 

He  should  understand  the  possibili- 
ties of  preventing  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. Mr.  Regnery  has  shown  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  preventing— I 
repeat,  preventing— Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  success  stories  in  cities  that 
have  suffered  most  painfully  from  ju- 
venile delinquency,  and  taken  it  on 
and  have  won.  Mr.  Regnery  is  not  so 
familiar. 

He  should  also  have  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  policies  in  those  cities  that 
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have  f  aae4  to  slow  or  stop  juvenile  de- 
linquency. And.  above  all.  he  should 
have  some  firm  and  dear  ideas  on 
what  has  made  the  dlfferenoe  and 
why. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Regnery  does  not 
know  at  dare.  He  should  have  some 
burning  questlmts,  some  very  llv^  cu- 
riosity abdut  the  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment on  Juvenile  deUnqueney.  about 
the  role  tlie  family  can  play  in  me- 
venttaig  crime  by  youth,  and  how  law 
enforcement  agencies  can  bring  the 
family  into  a  more  re^wnsible  role  in 
dealing  with  pubUc  vkdenee  and  other 
antisocial  behaviors  on  the  part  of  Its 
children. 

He  should  have  scHne  stnmg  ideas  on 
the  revottsibillty  of  the  local  police 
force  to  set  an  example  for  youth  of 
the  dtles.  to  help  provide  youthful  op- 
portunities for  cooperation  with  law 
enforoemeiit  authorittes.  He  should 
have  some  role  models  in  mind  of 
what  schools  espfrlally  high 
schools— c«n  do  to  help  keep  their  stu- 
dents in  sdhool  every  day.  all  day.  and 
to  keep  them  occupied  in  sports  and 
other  constructive  behavior. 

He  should  understand  that,  of 
course,  for  some  tough  delinquent 
youth,  society  has  no  altnnative 
except  hard.  wotnAOc  punishment,  in- 
cluding lotidng  them  up.  Mr.  Regnery 
does  seem  to  understand  this,  but  he 
should  also  understand  that  imprison- 
meaX.  or  iwiiMwdng  a  fine  means  society 
has  faUed.  Mr.  Regnery  does  not  seem 
to  tinderstUid  that. 

The  old  cfHumonsense  law— "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"— has  more  application  with 
respect  to  juvenile  crime  than  in  any 
other  aspect  of  life.  Mr.  Regnery 
seems  to  have  no  ccnniHVhension  of 
that. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presidoit.  consider 
what  an  active  and  aggressive  effort  to 
gather  and  analyse  reaeandi  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  delinqtiency  could  pro- 
vide. Only  a  naticHial.  I  repeat  nation- 
al, effort  to  determine  what  policies  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  woric, 
and  what  fail,  can  give  us  useful  an- 
swers. And  in  a  nation  with  the  nu- 
merous commtmities  big  and  small 
serving  as  laboratories,  whAt  a  mine  of 
understanding  of  the  n^ost  effective 
way  to  oope  with  juvenile  crime- 
based  on  the  hard,  tough  experience 
in  the  f  iel4. 

For  example,  this  kind  of  national 
research  can  hdp  find  answers  for  the 
following  critical  questions: 

What  role  does  a  comprehensive  em- 
ployment program  for  JuvenUes  play 
in  reducing  juvenile  crime? 

What  influence,  if  any,  do  athletic 
and  other  social  activitleB  provide? 

What  effect  do  penalties,  such  as  jaO 
terms,  f  into,  required  community  serv- 
ice, have  on  juveniles? 

How  effective  is  it  to  assess  penalties 
directly  on  the  parents  of  offending 


JuvenUes.  as  well  as  the  juveniles 
themselves? 

.Which  kind  of  penalties  work  best 
on  Juveniles?  On  parents? 

What  role  do  drugs  play  in  provid- 
ing Jinnenile  delinquency? 

What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of 
preventing  drug  addiction  among  Juve- 
nUes? 

What  effect  do  drug-abuse  education 
films  and  lectures  have  and  which 
films  have  been  most  successful? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  al- 
cohol consumption  and  abuse  among 
teenagers? 

The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  play  a  far  more  aggressive  role 
in  developing  and  disseminating  this 
kind  of  information.  Indeed.  First 
Lady  Nancy  Reagan  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  role  she  has  played  in 
focusing  national  attention  on  a 
major,  prime  cause  of  increased  juve- 
nile delinquency,  drug  abuse.  The 
First  Lady  has  wisely  and  construc- 
tively used  her  position  to  project  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  fight 
against  juvenile  delinquency.  In  the 
same  aggressive  spirit,  our  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Justice  De- 
partment, should  stand  in  the  fore- 
fnmt  to  help,  inspire,  and  Inform  local 
(XHumuniUes  in  fighting  juvenfle  delin- 
quency. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  way 
we  contribute  to  that  is  to  reject  this 
n<Hnination  and  insist  that  the  man 
who  heads  this  agency  should  be  fully 
qualified. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THDRMOND.  Ui.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 

LaXALT). 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Alfred  S. 
Regnery  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

I  might  take  this  occasion  to  share 
my  views  on  this  man  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  his 
nmnination. 

I  have  known  Al  Regnery  since  1978 
when  he  joined  my  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee staff  as  chief  minority  counsel  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures.  As  my  attor- 
ney, he  handled  virtually  every  issue 
that  has  come  before  the  committee 
from  antitrust  to  juvenile  justice.  For 
the  last  2  years  he  has  been  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  where  he  gained 
valuable  administrative  and  legal  ex- 
perience. While  he  has  my  full  confi- 
dmce  and  support,  he  also  has  won 
the  respect  of  the  administration  and 
the  Attorney  General  who  asked  that 
Mr.  Regnery  take  this  new  job.  He  is 


an  intelligmt  and  experienced  lawyer. 
He  is  fidly  cwable  of  carrying  out  the 
important  responsibilities  of  Adminis- 
trator at  OJJDP. 

On  that  point  I  listened  with  inter- 
est to  my  most  respected  ooUeague. 
Senator  Pbozmi».  and  I  suppose  his 
criteria,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate, would  be  that  one  who  is 
going  to  serve  in  this  position  be  tech- 
nically qualified,  be  an  expert  in  the 
field. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  that  is  desirap 
ble.  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  indis- 
poisable.  Sometimes,  in  my  experience 
around  here,  without  deprecating  any- 
body, I  think  we  are  overloaded  with 
experts.  I  think  probably  a  modicum 
of  commonsoise  brought  to  this,  with 
general  administntlve  abilities,  would 
pretty  much  perform  the  functions 
that  we  all  seek  and  desire  in  this  very 
important  position.  I  would  rather 
think  that  the  administration  in  pon- 
dering this  very  important  position  fi- 
nally came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  have  practical  experience  in  the 
field.  After  all,  he  has  four  wonderful 
chUdren.  He  has  dealt  a  lot  with 
young  people  in  his  personal  life.  I 
would  think  with  the  technical  exper- 
tise he  has  as  a  lawyer,  the  technical 
expertise  in  being  on  the  committee 
and  dealing  with  these  various  mat- 
ters, including  juvenile  justice,  they 
felt  that  would  more  than  compensate 
for  whatever  technical  deficiencies 
might  arise. 

As  a  man.  as  I  indicated,  with  f  our 
wonderf  ul  chUdren.  he  knows,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  that  they  truly  are  our 
future.  They  are  a  cherished  resource 
that  must  obviously  be  preserved. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  prevention  and 
reduction  of  juvenile  crime  will  be  his 
highest  priority. 

I  woiUd  not  want  the  thought,  and 
certainly  he  would  not,  that  sinu)ly  be- 
cause he  has  indicated  in  his  state- 
ments before  the  committee  and  oth- 
erwise he  is  going  to  attempt  to 
achieve  some  balance  betweoi  preven- 
tion and  punishment,  that  prevention 
is  going  to  be  minimized  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  would  hope  not,  I  say  to  Senator 
Proxmirs,  because,  if  he  moves  in  that 
direction,  in  my  judgment,  he  would 
be  making  a  rather  serious  mistake. 

It  is  my  view  from  having  talked 
with  him,  from  having  observed  him 
before  the  committee,  he  Is  not  going 
to  do  any  such  thing.  All  things  being 
equal  I  would  imagine  he  would  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  the  thrust  of  the 
program  on  the  prevention  side  as  well 
as  the  punishment  side. 

^Ince  his  appointment  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Regnery  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  country 
seeking  the  advice  and  guidance  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

He  has  done  this  on  the  basis,  again, 
that  on  the  technical  grounding  per- 
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haps  ttMve  were  defldendea  and  hla 
baat  bat  wouM  be  to  prepare  hlmaelf 
for  thli  poalttcm  to  talk  to  esperta 
around  the  euuntry  and  he  haa  done 
well  in  thia  rawect 

Hfeahareaoay  perwHial  ^Vem  that  no 
partlealar  Ideology  or  phOoaophy  has 
a  monopoljr  on  truth  or  the  anaven  to 
the  many  proMema  that  plague  our  ao- 
elety.  In  order  to  arrive  at  reaaonable 
aohittaM.  be  knowa  that  It  ia  neceaaary 
to  meet  with,  and  talk  to.  people  of 
evenr  poittieal  atrlpe.  It  ia  my  under- 
thia  ia  esacUy  what  he  is 


I  think  pertiapa  aa  one  who  has  been 
amnrlafnil  with  him  tar  BOtae  time 
that  ia  aa  reaanrlnc  to  thia  Senator  as 
anything.  Be  ia  not  oomlng  into  thia 
with  fixed,  doeed  views  that  he  has  a 
moDopcdy  on  the  wisdom  in  this  field 
or  any  other.  I  think  that  is  one  thing 
we  an  learn  In  this  business.  th»t 
nobody  does.  We  guess  a  lot  here  in 
the  Government.  We  guess  a  lot  in  the 
Coiwieaa,  and  I  think  they  gueas  a  lot 
downtown.  The  tact  that  he  recogniaea 
that  he  needs  advice,  support  and 
guidance,  the  fact  that  he  recognises 
that  no  particular  ideology  fits  the 
mold  in  reject  to  dealing  with  young- 
sters, of  aU  things,  to  me.  as  I  say.  is 
aomewhat  reaasurlng. 

Three  weeka  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
the  Poat  dealing  with  the  decrease  in 
Juvenile  crime  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  sure  my  ooUeagues 
read  the  same  piece. 

In  that  artUe.  CM>t.  David  Bostrom. 
aaaistant  commander  of  the  youth  di- 
vlak».  waa  eharacteriaed  as  charging 
"that  Federal  programs  in  the  juvenile 
Justice  areaa  are  going  in  the  wrong  di- 
reetlim  under  the  new  leadership  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Junvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention." 

Apparently  this  is  a  real  dear 
thoui^t  for  a  respected  person  to  f  eeL 

The  Poat  went  on  to  say  that  Bos- 
trom waa  "Joining  a  growing  number 
of  critics  of  the  office  under  acting  Di- 
rects Alfred  Regnery."  I  was  curious 
to  know  what  It  was  that  Mr.  Regnery 
had  done  to  be  criUdaed  by  Bostrom 
so  I  had  my  staff  contact  him  to  dis- 
euaa  the  iaaue.  Bostrom  stated  that  he 
waa  aware  of  the  crltidm  of  Mr.  Reg- 
nery but  oould  not  point  to  anything 
Regnery  had  said  or  done  that  de- 
aerved  the  treatmeiit  he  was  getting 
from  the  Juvenile  Jilstice  community. 
Althoui^  Bostnm  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Regnery  on  a  number  of  Issues  and 
pledged  to  "educate"  him  after  his 
ocmflrmation— I  suppose  that  "educa- 
tion" would  be  welcome— he  said  his 
poatttve  vlewa  on  Mr.  Regnery  "far 
outweighed  any  negatives  he  might 
have."  Captatai  Boatrom  said  that 
ahortly  after  Mr.  Regnery  was  ap- 
pointed acting  director  of  OJJDP,  that 
he  met  with  Captain  Boatrom  to  get 
hla  Ideas  on  Juvenile  Justice.  Boatrom 
said  that  Alfred  Regnery  was  the  first 


admlnlatrator  at  OJJDP  ever  to  initi- 
ate such  a  meeting  with  hla  office. 

It  ia  not  Juat  with  Captain  Boatmn 
that  Mr.  Regnery  is  meeting  in  order 
to  determine  what  it  is  that  can  be 
done  with  the  limited  reaouroea  and 
funda  available  at  OJJDP.  It  is  my  un- 
dersUnding  that  he  has  met  with  vir- 
tually everyone  that  has  any  intereat 
in  influencing  what  that  office  is 
doing.  It  is  dear  that  hla  doM-  is  open 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  alao 
dear  that  there  should  be  a  rethink- 
ing of  how  mcmey  haa  been  spent  in 
the  past  Of  the  approximately  $70 
million  appropriated  to  OJJDP.  $40 
million  goea  immediately  to  the  States 
that  chooae  to  participate  in  the  mro- 
gram.  That  leaves  only  $30  million  in 
which  it  could  be  said  that  Mr.  Reg- 
nery has  discreti<m  on  how  the  money 
will  be  9ent  and  to  whom  it  will  be 
i^ven  under  the  mandate  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  as  amended. 

In  the  ordinary  context  $30  million 
is  a  lot  of  money.  But  when  you  see  in 
our  context  what  is  spent  and  asked 
for  in  theae  agendes.  it  really  is  not  all 
that  significant. 

It  is  an  appropriate  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Senate,  and  possible  juve- 
nile justice  grantees,  that  the  money 
be  spent  correctly. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  that;  we  are 
mtitled  to  have  that  degree  of  ac- 
countability. I  have  here,  and  would 
like  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Rbcoro. 
Mr.  Regnery's  proposed  budget  plans 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  I  have  read  it  and 
cannot  find  fault  with  it— recognizing 
that  I  chair  the  committee  that  will 
eventually  have  to  pass  on  it.  Al- 
though this  is  only  a  draft,  it  wiU  be. 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  formal 
budget  that  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  pro- 
posed budget  shows  that  OJJDP  is 
being  administered  responsibly.  Al- 
though this  administration  has  zeroed 
out  fimds  for  OJJDP  for  the  last  2 
years,  last  year  the  Congress  put  $75 
million  back  in.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  it  will  be  refunded  this  year. 
However,  I  believe  the  administration 
made  the  correct  decision  in  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Regnery  because  OJJDP  has 
beoi  under  the  direction  of  an  acting 
adminiatnitor  for  2  years.  If  OJJDP  is 
funded.  Mr.  Regnery.  and  this  admin- 
istration, is  committed  to  doing  all 
that  Is  poadble  to  insure  that  each  tax 
dollar  used  is  spent  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  cost  effective  manner 
poaslble. 

There  have  been  claims  in  the  press, 
as  well  as  in  the  mail  I  receive,  that 
Mr.  Regnery  is  perverting  the  grant 
making  proceas  at  OJJDP.  His  critics 
charge  further  that  he  is  opposed  to 
delinquency  prevention  and  that  that 
type  of  grant  will  come  to  an  end.  I 
think  the  OJJDP  budget,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  shows  that  this  is 
simply    not    true.    I    commend    the 


budget  to  my  colleaguea  who  ahare 
theae  omcems  to  see  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  budget,  it  Just  is  not 
true.  I  know  of  some  grants  that  have 
been  ended,  and  others  in  which  the 
granteea  have  had  to  come  up  with 
more  of  their  own  vaoaey,  but  no- 
where have  I  found  that  a  dedaion  to 
modify  past  funding  does  not  have 
some  reaaonable  and  lawful  rationale. 

WhAt  I  am  saying  essentially  is  I  do 
not  find  any  arbitrary  deteiminations 
made  in  terms  of  simply  aeroing  out 
any  of  theae  programs  without  ade- 
quate rationale  in  support  of  the  ded- 
sion. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  provides 
ample  leeway  for  the  Administrator  of 
OJJDP  to  establlah  priorities  among 
the  many  groups  and  organizations 
who  seeks  funds  in  this  area.  At  his 
confirmation  hearings,  and  in  subse- 
quoit  written  reqwnses  to  the  Judid- 
ary  Committee,  Mr.  Regnery  assurred 
us  that  he  understands  and  supports 
the  goals  of  the  act. 

That  is  abaolutely  essential.  We 
cannot  have  him  down  there  doing  his 
own  thing  and  perverting  the  will  and 
intent  of  Congresa.  He  follows  the  law, 
period,  whatever  his  philosophical 
bent.  His  job  is  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram fairly  and  effectively,  and  I  am 
confident,  BCr.  President,  he  will  do 
just  that  He  has  no  options  on  wheth- 
er to  disregard  or  adopt  the  mandates 
of  the  act.  His  job  is  to  administer  this 
program  fairly  and  effectively.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  do  so. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
much  of  the  negative  reporting  rela- 
tive to  this  particular  nomination  is 
not  factually  based.  Many  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  are  from  con- 
cerned citizens  who  have  read  these 
reports  in  the  print  media.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  FBI.  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary have  had  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  allegations  and  found 
them  to  have  no  basis. 

To  the  great  credit  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  committee,  many  of  these  al- 
legations were  checked  out,  discussed 
personaUy  with  Mr.  Regnery.  and 
there  is  not  a  single  vote  out  of  that 
committee  in  opposition  which  is 
based  on  any  credibility  attached  to 
the  personal  allegations  made  against 
him.  The  votes  cast  it  has  been  indi- 
cated to  me  personally,  have  been  en- 
tirely on  philosophical  grounds. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Bidsh.  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  voted 
against  Mr.  Regnery  in  committee.  He 
did  not  do  so  because  of  any  allega- 
tions about  Mr.  Regnery  personally, 
but  because  he  continues  to  have 
doubts  whether  this  administration 
and  Mr.  Regnery  support  the  reau- 
thorization and  the  continuation  of 
OJJDP.  He  has  reservations  about 
whether  or  not  there  is  the  kind  of 


dedteatlm  of  Mr.  Regnoy  to  the  goala 
and  purpoaes  of  OJJDP.  That  Is  fine; 
that  is  whaii  this  bustaMas  la  aU  about 
Let  me  aagure  my  ooileagueB  that  if 
confirmed,  Mr.  Regnery  will  follov  the 
law  in  the  exerdae  of  his  discretion 
relative  to  Juvenile  Justice  granta.  He 
has  pledged  to  wwk  with  Senator 
Sracim  and  the  rest  of  the  oommittee 
to  achieve  the  goals  set  out  by  the 
Congress. 

Lest  my  coUeaguea  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  totally  bereft  of  any  kind  of  |»o- 
tection  in  ttiis  very  important  field,  do 
not  let  that  concern  be  of  any  particu- 
lar substance,  becauae  Senator  Snc- 
na  is  devoted  to  this  particular  area. 
He  is  chalnfean  of  the  subcommittee  in 
question.  Tou  can  be  aure  he  is  going 
to  ride  held  very  carefully  to  make 
certain  the  adminlstratl<m  of  this 
office  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
the  legislation. 

If  the  congress  chooaea  to  make 
funds  availgble,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues thai  OJJDP  win  have  an  Ad- 
ministrator that  is  intent  <m  improv- 
ing the  juvenUe  Justice  system  and 
someone  who  wiU  work  tirelessly 
toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President  I  have  conduded  my 
remarics  but  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  three  letters.  Two  letters 
are  from  juvenUe  court  judgea  and  one 
is  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Board  who 
have  all  met  and  discussed  juvenUe 
Justice  issues  with  Al  Regnery.  They 
know  him  t»  be  fair  minded  and  open 
to  suggesUans  to  correct  the  multitude 
of  pioblona  that  are  presently  in  the 
system.  I  atk  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Raooao  because 
they  represent  people  who  are  not 
basing  their  views  of  this  nominee  on 
news  accounts  alone.  Indeed,  these  let- 
ters are  f rem  people  intimately  aware 
of  the  shortcomhigs  in  our  JuvenUe 
justice  system  and  want  to  woi^  with 
Mr.  Regnery  to  find  vproprlate  solu- 
tions. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  oonsmt  to 
have  printed  the  proposed  budget  I 
spoke  of  eatUer.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  foUows: 

I      Focos  am  thb  Paiolt. 
knadia.  Calif..  MarOi «,  IMS. 
Hon.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaMhifigton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbhavos  LAXALr  From  my  observa- 
tions sa  s  member  of  the  NstloDSl  Advlaory 
Committee  en  Juvenile  Justice,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Al  Regnery  \»  the  best  man 
for  the  Job  of  Adminlitrstor  of  the  Of  floe  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  The  fonnldsble  problems 
fadnc  ua  In  the  area  of  juvenile  Justice  re- 
quire Mr.  Resnery'a  ability  and  leadetshlp. 

As  a  committee  member.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  proceed  with  the  neceaaary  hearing 
leading  to  Uie  confirmation  of  Mr.  R^poery. 


lliank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Jambs  C.  Dobbom,  Fli.  D.. 

Director. 

NATioaAL  ConKcn.  or  JxrvBRiLB  amd 

Familt  Coubt  Judgbs. 
Reno.  Nev..  AprU  20. 1983. 
Hon.  Path.  Laxalt, 

U.S.  Senate.  JtusaeB  SenaU  Office  Building, 
WatMngton.  D.C 

DBAS  Sbmatob  IiAxalt:  As  a  dose  observer 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  I  write  to  express  my 
deep  indignation  over  the  treatment  being 
afforded  by  the  media  to  Mr.  Alfred  Reg- 
nery, President  Reagan's  nominee  to  the 
poBt  of  Administrator  of  that  Office. 

I  am  not  a  dose  friend  of  Mr.  Regnery. 
We  have  ooly  met  on  several  brief  occasions 
on  uioffBilnnal  matters.  As  I  Indicated  to 
you  in  my  letter  supporting  his  nomination. 
I  was  distiiictly  impressed  by  his  honesty, 
candor,  openness,  and  otnrious  managerial 


However.  I  remain  shocked  and  utterly 
^MMfMi  at  what  appear  to  be  unfounded  and 
vitriolic  attacks  made  upon  him  and  his 
family  in  devious  efforts  to  prevent  his  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  this  fine 
young  man,  by  offering  himself  for  public 
service,  must  undergo  such  abuse. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  we  remain  steadfast 
and  strong  in  our  support  of  him— now,  even 
more  so! 
With  my  liest  wishes.  I  remain 
Tours  reqDectfully. 

Louis  W.  McHasst, 
Executive  Director  and  Dean, 
National  CoUege  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

Ohio  Association  or 
JuvBNiLE  Court  Judges. 

AprU  29,  J  983. 
Hon.  Paul  Laxalt. 
RuatU  SenaU  Office  Building, 
WaAington,  D.C. 

Obax  Sbnator  Laxalt.  Ninety-nine  Ohio 
JuvenQe  Court  Judges  have  just  concluded 
our  annual  trial  Judge  conference  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

Several  of  us  in  the  past  few  months  have 
met  with  Alfred  S.  R^cnery,  President  Rea- 
gan's nominee  to  direct  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJDP)  in  the  Justice  Department. 

We  have  found  Mr.  Regnery  to  be  a 
l»1ght  and  refreshing  change  from  some  of 
the  past  administrators  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Regnery  has  called  for  a  re-examina- 
tion x>f  programs  which  have  crept  into  the 
administration  of  juvenile  justice  in  the  late 
sixties  and  seventies.  Many  of  these  pre- 
cepts ate  in  direct  conflict  vrith  some  of  the 
basic  concepts  with  which  the  juvenile 
courts  of  America  have  been  traditionally 
associated. 

While  we  might  not  agree  with  his  think- 
ing on  all  of  these  concepts,  we  welcome  his 
challenge  to  us.  the  juvenile  justice  practi- 
tioners, and  subscribe  to  the  National  Coun- 
cO  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges 
strong  support  for  Mr.  Rc«nery's  nomina- 
tion. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Regnery  will 
approach  all  important  matters  in  a  fair  and 
even  handed  manner  and  will  provide  good 
solid  leadership  which  is  desperately  needed 
to  provide  this  new  direction  for  OJJDP. 

This  view  is  apparently  not  shared  by  all 
"client  groups"  which  have  dealt  with  this 
agency  in  the  past. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  reason  for  this 
letter.  We  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  repug- 
nance to  the  unprecedented  and  in  our  view, 
grossly  unfair,  and  to  date,  totally  unsub- 
stantiated attack  upon  Mr.  Regnery  appear- 
ing almost  dally  in  your  local  news  media. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  share 
disgust  with  these  tactics  to  Chairman 
Thurmond  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Cranmlttee. 

We  would  conclude  by  urging  the  Commit- 
tee to  speedily  recommend  Senate  Confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Regnery. 
Sincerely  yours. 

GbbaldE.  Radcuptb, 

Preeident,  (Xiio 
Juvenile  Jvuloea  AMaociation. 

U.S.  Dbpabtmbht  or  Justice. 
Omcx  or  Juvsims  Jusncs 

AMD  DBLmQUBBCT  PBBVBHTIOII. 

Waahirnftofn,  D.C 
To:  National  Advisory  Committee. 
From:   Alfred   S.   Etegnery.   Administrator 

Designate  OJJDP. 
Subject:  Fiscal  1983  program  budget  plans. 
Date:  April  20. 1983. 

The  subject  plans  are  presented  for  your 
review  and  comment.  There  will  be  a  few 
(very  few)  more  projects  initiated  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983,  but  goals  and/or  cost 
estimates  on  these  are  not  yet  clear  enough 
to  add  them  to  the  list  As  usual,  you  will  be 
kept  informed  and  your  comments  seriously 
considered. 

Please  understand  that  as  the  process  ad- 
vances on  each  project,  the  plan  and  esti- 
mate may  lie  modified. 

Dratt  Office  of  Juvebilb  Justice  ahd  De- 

LINQUEHCT  PREVEHTIOH— FISCAL  TEAR  1983 

Program  Budget  Plams 

prevebtiom 

Delinquency  Intervention  and  Runaway 
Children.  New  $1,000,000.  Demonstration 
replications  in  other  cities  of  successful  New 
York  "Covenant  House"  program.  Provides 
health  care,  counselling,  and  support  to  var 
grant  juveniles  and  assists  them  to  return  to 
family  or  otherwise  enter  upon  a  positive 
life. 

Prevention  of  Delinquency  Through  Al- 
ternative Education.  Continuation  $400,000. 
This  is  the  last  project  of  an  extensive  pro- 
gram to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
through  projects  designed  to  keep  students 
in  schools,  prevent  unwarranted  and  arbi- 
trary suspensions  and  expulsions,  dropouts, 
pushouts  and  truancies.  An  evaluation  is  in 
process  that  will  report  on  effectiveness  for 
consideration  by  school  authorities. 

Alternative  Education  Program  Technical 
Assistance.  Continuation  (Begun  9/81; 
$326,828)  $244,932.  Provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  Special  Emphasis  Program  grantees, 
to  states,  and  to  others  engaged  in  alterna- 
tive education  projects. 

CHose-Up  Foundation.  <:k>ntinuation 
(Begun  2/20/81:  since  then  $896,596) 
$300,000.  Introduces  delinquents  to  posiUve 
relations  with  society  and  government 
through  a  coordinated  set  of  citisenship- 
based  participatory  activities,  including 
trips  to  state  and  national  capitals  with  the 
objective  of  reorientation. 

Consortium  of  Universities;  National 
Street  Law  Institute.  Continuation  (Begun 
11/16/78;  $1,291,000)  $200,000.  The  Institute 
educates  people  alwut  the  effects  of  law  on 
everyday  life,  through  school-based  pro- 
grams, law  school  programs,  out-of-«chool 
programs  and  clearinghouse  assistance. 
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Oenter  for  Ovlc  BduaUon.  Law  In  a  Free 
Sodetjr.  OoottniMUon  (Begun  S/l/U) 
tlM.00*.  Heipe  youth  in  aQ  irwtas  develop 
taxteeaed  undentandtnc  of  the  fundamen- 
tal. |M  Im  fcilw.  proecaaea,  and  valuca  eaaen- 
tlal  to  laiMiialliMi  and  taaprofement  of  our 
flee  aoelety.  Part  of  lAw-Related  Education 
Pracraaa. 

Natlanal  Delinquency  Preventkn  Educa- 
tlML  (Becun  a/lT/T*:  alnoe  then  tl.3S2.000) 
$190,000.  Wni  help  inatltutionallae  the  Law 
Rdatad  ■ducatton  Procram  in  California. 
%Mt^t^»  and  North  Carolina.  Provldea 
tralninc  and  funwiHh^  tat  teachera.  oon- 
ducta  meetliwi  relevant  to  implementation. 

JMiMT**""  in  Law  and  Juvenile  Juatice. 
Continuation  (Begun  11/10/78:  aince  then 
$1.03«JW0)  «1».000.  Project  obJecUvea  are 
now  to  Biove  from  awareneaa  to  implemen- 
tation and  intitatianallaatlon  of  the  Law 
Related  Uueatian  Program;  three  sUtea 
are  targeted  for  coordinated  program  devel- 
opment. Operated  by  ABA. 

Natkmd  Program  to  Improve  Juvenile 
Jiatlce  and  Reduce  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Continuation  (Begun  3/M/79:  aince  then 
$031000)  $100,000.  Phi  Alpha  DelU  Uw  fra- 
ternity win  ftitMimm^  Its  membertiiips  to 
hdp  improve  teaching  of  Iaw  Related  Edu- 
cation: it  will  collaborate  with  state  and 
local  organiaations  in  imiriementing  LRE  in 
CaUf omia.  Mt»»i«g»»«,  and  North  Carolina. 

ftaployment  Related  Training  and  Tech- 
nical ftTT'T*'"~  for  the  Serioua  and  Violent 
Juvenile  Offender.  New  (SmaU  study  in 
lt«3>.  $100,000.  wm  provide  effecUve  em- 
ployment sind  training  aerviees  to  Juvenile 
Justice  workers  to  enable  them  to  develop 
private  sector  Jobs  and  careers  for  aertous 
and  violent  Juvenile  offenders. 

National  Center  for  the  Assessment  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention.  Continu- 
ation (Begun  7/77:  since  then  $3,321,000) 
$335,000.  The  Assessment  Center  coUects. 
syntheaiaea.  and  analyaea  information  on  de- 
Uquencr.  completes,  revises  and  coordinates 
the  publication  of  earlier  reports:  updates 
the  CentCT's  information  dissemination  ca- 
pacity: and  providea  specific  Information  In 
responae  to  requeats  from  OJJDP. 

Assoctetlon  for  ChUren  with  Learning  Dis- 
abflitles  Research  and  Development 
Project  Continuation  (Begun  4/8/82; 
$iS.O0O)  $00,000.  8U  training  seminars  wlU 
be  conducted  to  preaent  the  results  and  im- 
plicatlona  of  the  iwoject  which  Investigated 
the  Unkage  between  learning  disabilities 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  tested  a  reme- 
diation treatment  program  for  offenders. 

Analyaea  of  Delinquent  Careers  Based  on 
National  Court  Caae  Data.  New  $75,000.  Re- 
sults will  be  compared  with  data  from  other 
projects  in  local  Jurisdictions  to  begin  to 
assess  the  comparability  of  patterns  of 
career  development. 

Concentration  of  Federal  Effort  Support. 
$000,000.  Thia  effort  is  mandated  by  the 
Act.  which  also  requires  a  minimum  alloca- 
tion. In  addition  to  supporting  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  funds  will  help  support  cooperative 
iwojects  In  which  OJJDP  and  one  or  more 
additional  agencies  of  the  Council  partici- 
pate. In  FT  1083.  most  of  these,  as  yet  unde- 
termined, will  be  in  the  area  of  delinquency 
prevention. 


Suppression  of  Drug  Distributimi  to  Juve- 
niles. New  $555,000.  In  a  special  apfwoach  to 
countering  the  sale  of  drugs  and  alcohol  to 
Jtnrenllea.  thia  experimental  action  program 
will  use  the  advanced  Integrated  crime  ap- 
prehension (ICAP)  system  now  operating  in 


a  number  of  police  departments.  Five  select- 
ed departmenU  will  concentrate  signifk»nt 
resources  and  attention  on  the  problem 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  courts,  prosecu- 
tion, and  youth  servloes. 

Drug  Suppression  Program  Evaluation. 
New  $150,000.  A  careful  Independent  evalua- 
tion will  be  conducted  of  the  experimental 
program  to  ascertain  its  effectiveness. 

Habitual  Serioua  Juvenile  Offender.  New 
$1JOO.OOO.  Special  attention  wiU  be  given  in 
this  experimental  program  to  control  and 
treat  the  small  percentage  of  offenders  who 
commit  a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
Juvenile  crimes.  Concerned  agenciea  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  will  participate  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  prosecutor. 

"Operation  Hardcore".  New  $000,000. 
Demonstration  replications  of  successful 
Los  Angeles  Juvenile  gang  delinquency  pre- 
vention program.  Prosecutors,  youth  service 
agencies,  and  others  working  together  to 
modify  criminal  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship role  models. 

Corrections  Initiative.  New  $500,000.  Juve- 
nile corrections  improvement  Initiative:  pro- 
gram being  designed. 

Victims  of  Crime  InitiaUve.  New  $500,000. 
The  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Victims  of  Crime  recommends  a  number  of 
steps  that  involve  Juvenile  Justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention:  these  funds  are  set  aside 
to  be  used  In  a  program(s)  being  designed 
for  OJJDP  to  Implement  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations. 

Technical  Assistance  for  Improving  the 
Efficiency  and  Effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  System.  Continuation  (Old  program: 
$0,837,000)  $750,000.  Provides  technical  as- 
sistance for  Juvenile  Justice  system  enhance- 
ment to  sUte  and  local  agencies. 

Corrections  Improvement  and  Jail  Remov- 
al Technical  Assistance.  Continuation 
$335,000.  This  continues  a  contract  for  pro- 
vision of  Technical  Assistance  by  the  Com- 
mimity  Research  Center  to  states  and  com- 
munities that  was  Initiated  in  July  1081. 

Non-profit  Juvenile  Justice  Blanagement 
Training.  New  $50,000.  Workshops  for  man- 
agers of  non-profit  organizations  providing 
treatment  or  services  to  Juveniles  to  help 
them  Improve  administrative  and  manage- 
ment skills. 

Private  Sector  Corrections  Training.  New 
$100,000.  Curriculum  development  and  sub- 
sequent training  (or  community-based  Juve- 
nile corrections  managers. 

Prosecutor  Training.  Continuation  (Begun 
6/1/83:  $180,000)  $180,000.  A  curriculum  Is 
being  developed  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys  and  will  be  used  for  train- 
ing of  prosecuting  attorneys  who  work  pri- 
marily in  Juvenile  courts. 

Public  Defender  Training.  New  $75,000.  A 
curriculum  will  be  developed  for  training  su- 
pervisory public  defenders. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  at  Olynco. 
Georgia.  Continuation  (Begun  7/1/82:  since 
then  $350,000)  $350,000.  Three-day  prag- 
matic, problem-solving  seminars  for  law  en- 
forcement executives  to  introduce  manage- 
ment strategies  (or  Increasing  departmental 
effectiveness  through  integration  of  Juve- 
nile services  into  the  mainstream  of  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Training 
Project.  Continuation  (Begun  2/76;  since 
then  $1,825,000)  $300,000.  Training  for 
Judges  and  court  related  personnel  at  the 
school  in  Reno.  Training  provides  informa- 
tion about  current  developments  in  Juvenile 
and  family  case  law.  and  treatment  and  sen- 
tencing options. 

Serious  and  Violent  Juvenile  Offender 
Seminars.    Continuation    (Begun    5/1/82; 


$206,000)  $306,000.  SpcdallMd  training  and 
exchangee  for  Judgee  about  aerious  and  vio- 
lent Juvenile  offenders. 

Courto  Technical  Assistance.  New  $50.00a 
The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  conducts  extensive 
training  under  grants  from  OJJDP:  this  will 
aUow  follow-up  technical  assiitanre  after 
the  tralneea  return  to  their  courts. 

Juvenile  Court  Seminars.  Continuati(m 
(Begun  8/3/83:  since  then  $33,000)  $60,000. 
The  Institute  for  Court  Management  will 
ctmduct  three  seminars  for  Juvenile  Justice 
professionals  on  management  training, 
policy,  and  strategies  relating  to  programs 
handling  serious  and  repetitive  Juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

Serial  Child  Murders  Information  System. 
New  $50,000.  A  new  system  and  analytical 
approach  is  being  developed  to  accumulate 
investigatory  Information  about  homicides. 
Proponents,  who  are  highly  regarded  and 
experienced  homicide  Investigators,  contend 
that  with  advanced  Information  analysis  ca- 
pability we  should  be  able  to  detect  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  series  of  crimes  by  the  same  of- 
fender even  in  different  localities.  OJJDP  is 
working  in  conjunction  with  NU  and  others 
and  will  support  that  part  of  the  effort  that 
is  of  concern  to  Juvenile  Justice. 

Juvenile  Records  Improvement  and  Dse. 
New  $400,000.  This  WiU  be  a  research 
project  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  deliquency  records  and  how  they 
are  being  used:  then  to  recommend  steps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  records  and  their  uti- 
lization to  enhance  Juvenile  Justice. 

National  Center  for  the  Assessment  to  the 
Juvenile  Justice  System.  Continuation 
(Begun  11/76:  since  then  $3,631,000) 
$375,000.  The  Center  collects,  synthesises. 
and  analyzes  Information  on  the  current  Ju- 
venile Justice  system:  completes,  revises,  and 
coordinates  the  publications  of  earlier  re- 
ports: updates  the  Center's  Information  dis- 
semination capacity:  and  provides  specific 
information  in  response  to  requests  from 
NUJDP. 

Violent  Offender  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Program  I.  Continuation  (Begun  10/ 
1/80:  since  then  $4,104,000+)  $3,800,000.  A 
program  to  test  a  promising  research  and 
development  model  for  treating  vilent  Juve- 
nile crime  in  Phoenix,  Memphis.  Boston, 
and  Newark. 

Evaluation  of  the  Violent  Offender  Re- 
search and  Development  Programs.  Con- 
tinuation (Begun  9/30/80;  since  then. 
$1,383,000)  $375,000.  EvaluaUon  of  above. 

Juvenile  Court  Intervention  Impact  Con- 
tinuation (Begun  8/2/82;  $300,000)  $306,000. 
A  test  in  Salt  Lake  City  of  the  impact  of  a 
wide  range  of  court  dispositions  to  meaaxire 
their  Impact  on  delinquent  behavior,  atti- 
tudes and  Juvenile  Justice  costs;  differences 
between  institutions  and  probational  alter- 
natives will  be  examined. 

National  Uniform  JuvenUe  Justice  Re- 
porting System.  Continuation  (Begun  12/75: 
since  then  $3,019,000)  $300,000.  This  pro- 
gram coUects,  analyzes,  and  disseminates  in- 
formation from  Juvenile  courts  to  build  an 
understanding  of  trends  and  processes. 

Juvenile  Information  Syston  and  Records 
Access.  Continuation  (Begun  3/75;  since 
then  $778,000)  $300,000.  AasisU  Jurisdictions 
to  develop  Juvenile  information  systems 
that  also  produce  data  on  dispositions. 

Children  in  Custody  Census.  Continuation 
(Begun  by  BJS  5/73;  picked  up  by  OJJDP 
10/70:  since  then  $566,000)  $350,000.  Period- 
ic reports  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  on  se- 
lected characteristics  of  the  residenU.  facul- 
ties and  operations  within  the  JuvenUe  cus- 
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and  state-by- 


tody  syatem.  both  national 
state,    to   aarfst    authorltlea   In 
ticnda.  and  in  developing  rdevant  pcriidea 
and  legialatloil. 

National  Sttody  of  Juvenile  InsUtutlonal 
Releaae  DedslMi-Making.  Contlnuatkm 
(Begun  10/1/79:  slnoe  then  $497»0) 
$350,000.  Ana^aia  of  the  peoceM  tnm  com- 
mitment to  a  state  JuvenUe  comctlofial 
agency  or  inaUtutlon  to  releaae:  identlflca- 
tkm  of  the  rojea  of  variooa  dedaian-maketa, 
significant  ctitoia  and  prooedurea.  re- 
aooroea.  and  iatemal  and  eztanal  prearores 
affecting  dedaiona.  Particular  attention  to 
youth  committed  for  aerioua  and  violent 

Automated  Archive  of  State  JuvenUe 
Codea.  Oontkiuatlon  ($75,000)  $300,000. 
CompOation.  feview.  and  oomparattve  analy- 
sis of  JuvenUe  codea  and  new  developraenta 
in  stkte  legislaiUiHi. 

\  ALinuiAnvn 

Project  New  Pride.  Continuation  (Begun 
13/70:  by  LEAA:  since  then  heavy  invest- 
ment) $1,300.(100.  An  alternative  to  Incarcer- 
ation program  for  serioua  multlide  offend- 
ers. Effective  and  much  Icaa  expensive  than 
institutionallaUion.  This  year,  the  ixrogram 
wUl  complete  the  repUcatian  and  evaluation 
at  four  sites  and  wUl  devdop  a  atrategy  for 
ptv>vidlng  training  and  other  forms  of  infor- 
mation and  irnintanm  to  stimulate  accept- 
ance in  many  communltlea. 

Restitution  Marketing.  New  $1,800,000. 
Restitution  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  al- 
ternative sanation  for  adjudicated  offenders 
when  implemented  intelligently.  The  pro- 
gram WiU  provide  a  specific  model(s)  and 
WiU  inform  Judges  and  other  oonoemed  offi- 
cials of  iU  appUcabUity  by  aueh  media  as 
pubUshed  gui|tence  materiala.  tralnhig.  oon- 
f  erenoea  and  Other  typea  of  technical  aasist- 
ance. 

"Helping  Hand"  Program.  New  $370,000. 
This  program  wlU  repUcate  and  demon- 
strate the  successful  California  "Wing 
Spread"  program  at  four  sites  to  be  selectecL 
Youth  are  diverted  from  the  JuvenUe  Justice 
system.  Volugteers  and  community  service 
aguicies  are  utilised. 

Training  in  w^miHng  of  Serious/Violent 
Offender  in  Community  Baaed  SetUngs. 
New  $300,000;  Workahopa  for  profeaaionals 
who  operate  dommunity-baaed  programs  for 
these  offenders  based  on  the  curriculum 
previously  developed  by  the  National  Touth 
Workers  Alliskice  under  a  previoua  project 

Exploring  Careers  in  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice.  Continuation  (begun 
8/3/76;  since  then  $183,000)  $44JM)0.  This 
Explore  Scout  program  operated  by  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  involvea  young  people, 
male  and  female,  aged  14-30  in  community 
service,  crime  prevention.  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency prevention  and  leaderahip  develop- 
ment The  subvention,  matched  by  B8A, 
supporte  the  national  programming  and  ad- 
ministration f  f  f ort. 

I  comniATioiia 

Training  inljuvenUe  Justice  for  State  Leg- 
isUtors.  New  $300,000.  A  series  of  woi^- 
shops.  seminars,  and  other  typea  of  training 
WiU  be  held  for  state  legislators  who  are 
particularly  eoncemed  about  JuvenUe  Jua- 
tice issues.  The  objective  is  to  provide  up-to- 
date  Information  about  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  legislation  and  Initiativea  being  under- 
taken in  other  states. 

Minority  Research  Program.  New 
$400,000.  Two  projects  are  being  deaigned; 
one.  a  reseaKh  project  and  the  other,  an 
effort  to  stimulate  additional  reaearch. 

JuvenUe  Delinquency  and  Justice  Issues 
Seminara.  N«w  $300,000.  Harvard  Universi- 


ty—Kennedy School  wiU  organize  policy  de- 
velopment seminars  in  currait  and  expected 
laauea  (^  major  concern. 

ftMi— I    of    Training    Impact    New 

$108,000.  MOllons  of  doUara  have  been  spent 
by  OJJDP  in  various  training  programs  and 
more  wOl  continue  to  be  spmt  This  evalua- 
tion WiU  be  the  first  independent  assess- 
ment of  each  current  program,  its  efficiency 
and  overaU  management  with  the  objective 
of  learning  where  Imiwovements  may  be 
needed. 

Standardization  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice 
Archive.  New  $100,000.  WUl  standardize  the 
data  collected  between  1975  and  1981  and 
the  data  contained  in  the  national  JuvenUe 
Justice  archive  for  the  purpose  of  trend 
analyaia. 

JuvenUe  Justice  Clearinghouse.  Continu- 
ation (A  reference  service  (NCJRS)  was 
begun  by  NU  in  1971;  OJJDP  funds  the 
Clearinitfuniae  as  a  special  part)  $400,000. 
Natlanal  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Servioe 
(NCJRS)  assistance  to  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
ddlnquency  prevention  community.  A 
major  aouroe  of  Information  and  widely 


Visual  Display  of  Quantitative  Informa- 
tion. New  $60,000.  WIU  compUe  in  one 
volume  statistics  relating  to  JuvenUe  Justice 
in  organized  nod  graphic  presentations. 

Consulting  Support.  Continuing  and  New 
$80,000.  A  contractor  has  been  used.  3/37/ 
80-1/16/83  ($699,000).  to  obtain  pubUcaUy 
credible  expert  reviews  of  plans  and  reports 
of  inteiest  to  OJJDP:  half  of  the  above  sum 
ia  being  ccmtinued  with  the  contractor  as  an 
adiUtion  to  its  contract  with  NU.  The  other 
half  wlU  be  used  to  obtain  such  consulting 
support  directly. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

ill.  ICETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
whether  he  intends  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
calL 

Mr.  liAXALT.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
planned  to  ask  for  a  rollcall.  I  suggest 
we  ask  for  it  now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  orderecL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Regnery.  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance 
and  some  difficulty,  but  do  so  because 
it  is  part  of  my  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  advise  and 
consent.  The  difficulty  comes  about 
because  he  is  the  choice  of  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  in 
this  body,  a  man  with  whom  I  very 
often  disagree,  but  in  those  disagree- 
ments. I  never  find  him  to  be  disagree- 
able, nor  do  I  ever  find  him  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  man  of  integrity  and  a 
man  who  conducts  himself  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  n.S.  Senate. 

And  so  when  he  comes  forward  with 
a  nomination,  it  makes  my  position 
that  much  more  difficult,  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  understands,  and  I  am 
sure  others  do  as  well,  that  each  of  us 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  given  responsibil- 
ities. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  partici- 
pate in  this  debate  as  I  did  at  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  To  not  participate 
would  be  the  highest  degree  of  irre- 
sponsibility on  my  part,  because  basi- 
cally I  have  concerns  as  to  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Regnery  can  and  will  be  able 
to  perform  the  responsibilities  of  this 
position. 

He  is  not  taking  on  responsibilities 
of  heading  up  a  department  that  has 
to  do  with  our  land  and  our  resources 
and  our  environment  He  will  have  re- 
sponsibilities having  to  do  with  the 
children  of  America.  The  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  is 
charged  with  duties  that  involve  our 
Nation's  children.  Therefore,  we  must 
go  that  extra  step  to  insure  that  the 
proper  person  holds  the  Job. 

In  my  opening  statement,  when  Mr. 
Regnery  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee. I  said  that  I  could  not  find  any- 
thing in  his  record  or  his  background 
that  would  warrant  his  being  wpoint- 
ed  to  this  position. 

I  respect  the  comments  of  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada  who  says.  "Well, 
he  has  the  finest  of  training;  he  has 
brought  up  four  children." 

I  suppose  on  that  basis  the  father  of 
eight  children  would  be  doubly  quali- 
f  ie<L  I  think  we  would  both  agree  that 
that  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  but  it 
is  not  truly  the  determinant  in  an  ap- 
pointment such  as  this. 

The  main  question  is.  what  are  BCr. 
Regnery's  experien(»s,  his  qualifiiai- 
tions  that  would  offer  the  American 
people  sufficient  confidence  that  we  in 
the  Senate  confirm  him  to  this  impor- 
tant position. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  based  upon 
his  answers  at  the  committee  hearing, 
I  find  no  qualifications,  none  whatso- 
ever, other  than  that  which  any  1  of 
10  million  or  20  million  other  Ameri- 
cans might  have  for  the  same  position. 
He  has  little  or  no  experience  in  the 
juvenile  Justice  field.  Indeed,  he  at- 
tempted—and I  commend  him  for 
this— to  make  his  lack  of  experience 
into  a  positive  by  saying  that  "In 
many  ways  I  think  it  may  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  have  somebody  in  that 
position  who  does  not  come  from  the 
juvenile  justice  system." 

Well,  I  think  Mr.  Regnery  can  make 
that  argiunent.  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  holds  water.  I  am  not  certain 
that  in  a  field  as  difficult  and  as  com- 
plicated as  this  one  it  really  is  the 
right  answer. 

When  asked  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee what  experienc«  he  had,  Mr. 
Regnery  said,  "I  have  done  consider- 
able reading  and  other  study  in  the  ju- 
venile court  system." 

At  that  point  I  was  interrogating 
him,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Tell  us  some 
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of  the  wvtkM  you  have  read  concerning 
Juvenile  JiHtlce." 

Mr.  Regnery  nkl.  "I  guesi  I  cannot 
give  you  a  Uit  of  them  off  the  top  of 
my  head."  I  then  aeked  him:  Can  you 
give  us  any?  Can  you  tell  us  one  book 
that  you  have  read  oonoeming  the  ad- 
mlnMiatlon  of  Juvenile  Justice,  the 
matter  of  treating  Juveniles? 

"Mr.  Regnery.  Well,  they  are  in  my 
office.  I  cannot  think  of  the  titles  and 
the  authors,  but  they  are  either  in  my 
office  or  my  home.  I  have  read  quite  a 
number.  I  have  studied  the  issue  of  Ju- 
venile courts.  I  have  studied  the  issue 
of  Juvenile  corrections." 

I  then  said.  "How  did  you  study  the 
issue  of  Juvenile  courts?" 

Again  he  answered.  "Reading."  I 
said  to  him.  "What  did  you  do?  Have 
you  gone  out  to  a  lot  of  Juvenile  courts 
to  study  them?"  Mr.  Regnery  said. 
"No.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  reading.  I 
have  talked  to  a  lot  of  people"  I  again 
said  to  him.  "What  did  you  read?"  He 
responded.  "Various  books  and  arU- 
dea."  I  said.  "What  books?"  He  said.  "I 
will  have  to  give  them  to  you.  I  cannot 
remember  all  of  the  titles  of  the  books 
I  have  read.  Senator." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  subse- 
quently there  was  put  into  the  record 
of  the  committee  hearing  a  list  of 
some  books,  but  I  must  say  that  that 
strains  my  credulity  somewhat,  as  to 
whether  indeed  he  had  read  them 
before,  had  not,  or  what  the  circum- 
stances woe.  But  I  think  that  most  of 
us  would  have  expected  him  to  be  able 
to  reqxmd  as  to  what  books  he  had 


But  having  said  that,  if  he  had  read 
50  w  100  books.  I  have  difficulty  in  be- 
liei^ig  that  that  would  have  qualified 
him  for  this  particular  position. 

He  has  little  experience  in  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  in  the  area  of  admin- 
istration that  we  have  to  look  to  see 
whether  he  has  the  background  and 
the  ability  to  administer  an  office  such 
as  this. 

He  had  some  such  work  in  a  small 
law  firm  and  was  second  in  command 
in  the  Lands  Division  of  the  Jxistice 
Department,  but  I  hardly  consider 
that  the  kind  of  badtground  in  admin- 
istration or  in  Juvenile  Justice  that 
would  quaUfy  him  to  hold  a  position 
as  important  as  this. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  his  ap- 
parent lack  of  qualifications.  Mr.  Reg- 
nery has  exhibited  actually  a  kind  of 
hostility  to  the  congressional  purposes 
underlying  the  law  that  he  would  be 
charged  with  mfordng.  Let  me  read 
hte  testiUMmy  on  that  subject  before 
the  committee.  Senator  Sncmt  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Regnery  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Regnery.  a  question  has  arisen 
as  to  your  sense  of  execution  of  the 
act  on  Juvenile  Justice,  on  the  preven- 
tion aspect.  Would  you  comment 
about  your  own  approach  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act,  as  specified  in 
quite  a  number  of  places,  a  congres- 


sional intention  to  emphasiw  crime 
prevention  approaches  for  Juveniles?" 

Mr.  Regnery  replied.  "Yes.  Crime 
preventicm  is  mentioned  many  times." 
The  Washington  Post  claimed  that  it 
was  93  the  other  day.  I  have  not 
counted  them.  But  it  does  not  say 
what  we  are  supposed  to  do  in  terms 
of  prevention,  and  it  does  not  define 
prevention. 

And  here  I  think  we  get  into  the  im- 
portant part  of  his  answer 

I  auppoae  if  you  wanted  to,  you  could 
probably  my  that  vlrtuaUy  everythlns  we  do 
besn  on  Juvenile  delinquency  mwention. 
When  you  prosecute  multiple  offenders  and 
put  them  in  institutions,  keepinc  them  from 
commlttlns  another  delinquent  act,  I  guess 
that  is  prevention  on  the  one  hand. 

At  that  point  I  asked  him.  "Now,  you 
have  to  talk  about  what  you  are  really 
sajring  about  prevention,  because,  ac- 
cording to  your  reqMnse  to  Senator 
Spktkb,  you  consider  Just  about  ev- 
erything prevention.  Tou  said  that  in- 
carcerating prisoners"— Mr.  Regnery 
Interrupted  and  said.  "I  said  you  could 
probably  consider  it  to  be  prevention 
under  the  definitions  of  prevention 
which  exist." 

Furthermore,  ISi.  Regnery  said  pub- 
licly that  he  thinks.  "The  primary 
goals  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  will  be  to 
protect  society  from  crime  and  appre- 
hend and  punish  criminals." 

I  must  say  that  I  am  aghast.  I  am  as- 
tounded that  he  would  suggest  that 
the  primary  goals  of  that  office  will  be 
to  protect  society  from  crime  and  ap- 
prehend and  punish  criminals 

We  are  talking  about  Juvenile  Justice 
and  delinquency  prevention,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  department  is  solely 
concerned,  as  all  of  us  are.  about  pro- 
tecting society  from  crime  and  i4>pre- 
hending  and  punishing  criminals.  I 
think  that  is  not  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  basic  Issue,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  man  has  the  back- 
ground and  the  proper  approach  in 
taking  on  this  respon^bility. 

There  Is  no  congressional  mandate 
for  such  a  view.  Tet.  that  Is  what  he 
said  when  he  addressed  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention on  January  17, 1983. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  issue.  That  Is 
the  whole  question.  Is  it  the  responsi- 
bility he  Is  taking  over  to  protect  soci- 
ety from  crime  and  apprehend  and 
punish  criminals,  or  is  the  responsibil- 
ity to  be  concerned  about  juvenile  jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention?  That 
is  what  worries  me  about  Mr.  Reg- 
nery's  appointment  and  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  he  has  questioned  the 
role  of  confidentiality  In  protecting  Ju- 
veniles from  being  stigmatized  by 
youthful  criminal  behavior.  I  ask  this 
question:  Does  anyone  really  question 


whether  we  should  ccmtinue  to  protect 
the  Juvenile  from  being  stigmatiied  by 
his  or  her  being  involved  in  some  kind 
of  problem  as  a  Juvenile?  That  goes 
bade  years  into  our  background,  where 
we  recogniae  that  we  ought  not  stig- 
matlae  young  persons  over  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  for  some  act  that  oc- 
curred—perhaps of  a  minor  nature  or 
a  major  nature— when  they  were  Juve- 
niles. 

Mr.  Regnery  has  expressed  his  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  reha- 
bilitation of  Juveniles.  Imagine!  He 
questions  whether  or  not  we  can  reha- 
bilitate Juveniles.  Tet,  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility he  is  taking  over.  That  is 
the  kind  of  statutory  Job  he  is  assum- 
ing. He  indicates  his  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  prospects  for  rehabilitation  of 
Juveniles. 

He  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
treat  very  serious  matters  in  a  crudely 
Joking  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Regnery's  sense  of  humor  is  greatly 
different  from  mine.  When  a  person 
who  Is  taking  on  this  Job  responds  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  In  the 
following  manner— I  do  not  think  it  is 
heinous;  I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  kind 
of  thtaig  that  is  evil:  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
pemidous;  I  do  not  think  it  Is  vile;  I 
think  it  indicates  a  state  of  mind— it 
makes  me  wonder  whether  he  is  truly 
fitted  for  this  re^onsibillty. 

Let  me  read  the  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee: 

The  Chairmar.  Mr.  Regnery.  in  1972.  the 
youth  services  in  my  State  came  up  with  a 
slogan.  "Have  You  Hugged  Tour  Kid 
Today."  I  understand  that  you  have  a  stick- 
er on  your  car  that  says.  "Have  You  Slugged 
Your  Kid  Today?" 

Mr.  RsoifnT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chaibmaii.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
putting  that  type  of  sticker? 

Mr.  RsGimT.  Senator,  when  I  was  work- 
ing in  the  lands  division,  one  of  my  children 
I  think  saw  the  bumper  sticker  advertised, 
and  we  ordered  a  couple  of  bumper  stickers. 
One  of  them  said.  "Nuke  the  Whales", 
which  I  put  up  in  my  office  in  the  lands  di- 
vision and  the  other  one  said.  "Have  You 
Slugged  Your  Kid  Today?"  I  think  at  that 
time,  in  fact  I  had  no  idea  I  would  wind  up 
in  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  So,  it  seemed  appropri- 
ate that  if  we  were  going  to  nuke  the  whales 
in  the  lands  division  we  would  slug  our  kids 
In  the  Juvenile  delinquency  office.  So  that  is 
why  it  is  on  the  car. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  so  flabbergasted, 
even  at  this  point,  when  I  read  that 
exchange  between  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  this  man.  who  Is 
taking  on  the  responsibility  to  head  up 
this  office,  that  there  Is  very  little  I 
can  add  in  comment.  I  Just  have  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  his  mind 
set  was. 

Mr.  Regnery's  nomination  has  been 
opposed  by  a  long  list  of  persons  and 
groups  Involved  in  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system.  They  indude  the  Honorable 
IKX  Andbkws.  Chairman  of  the  House 


Subcommittee  cm  Human  Reaouroes; 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  this  subject  be  minted  in  the 
RaooBD  at  the  conduskm  of  my  re- 
marks.  

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  (Hdered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
others  who  are  opposed  to  this  mmil- 
nation  are  the  Children's  Legal  Rights 
Information  and  Training  Center,  a 
nonpartisan  information  center 
Campfire.  Inc.;  National  CouneO  of 
Jewish  Women;  Girls'  dubs  of  Amer- 
ica; Colorado  Juvenfle  Justice  Council: 
Arkansas  JUvenile  Adviaory  Group. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  scmie 
opposition  to  Mr.  Regnery's  nomina- 
tion. However.  I  know,  and  I  expect, 
that  his  naminaticm  will  be  approved 
overwhelmingly,  because  that  is  the 
usual  practice,  unless  a  nominee  is  a 
heinous  criminaL  This  is  espedally 
true  when  he  is  supp(»ted  by  a  Sena^ 
tor  such  as  the  disUngnlshed  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  hse  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  ^owed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  allowed  myself  a  certain  amount 
of  time  to  respond,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  can  agree,  because  it  would  go 
beyond  11  ajn. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

1  am  askioB  for  2  minutes,  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hour. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  nothing  in  par- 
tictilar  is  scheduled  at  11  a.m..  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed another  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  if  it  is  possible  to  allow  2  minutes 
without  Interrupting  the  other  sched- 
ule and  without  Interfering  with  my 
response.  

The  PRiSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  advised  that  und»-  the  pre- 
vious orden  the  time  for  debate  was  to 
be  limited  to  1  hour.  There  is  no  order 
for  any  business  to  follow  that  1  hour. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  ohjection  to  proceeding  for  2 
minutes  more,  if  it  does  not  interfere 
with  my  response,  provided  I  can  have 

2  additional  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Thus.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Regnery  is 
but  another  in  the  list  of  administra- 
tion appointees  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  mission  they  have  been  assigned. 
We  have  had  Mr.  Baxter  at  the  Anti- 
tnist  Diviston.  Mr.  BCiller  at  FTC,  Miss 


Burford  at  EPA,  Bfr.  Watt  at  Interior, 
Mr.  Reynolds  in  CivU  Rights,  and  vari- 
ous other  nominees  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  nominees  for 
the  L(«al  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  spc«k  today  not  to 
defeat  the  nomination  but,  rather,  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  know  what  the 
facts  are  and  then  to  vote  their  con- 
sdenoes. 

Mr.  Regnery.  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  aware  of  the  concerns  that 
wHne  Members  of  this  body  have 
about  his  i4)parent  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

If  this  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  does  nothing  more  than 
alert  Mr.  Regnery  to  the  concerns  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  many 
othov  in  America  have  about  his 
qualifications  for  this  Job— It  may  be 
that  we  will  be  able  to  alert  him  to  be 
a  better  head  of  this  department  than 
he  might  otherwise  be— then  I  think 
the  debate  will  have  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  vote  to 
confirm  the  n<miiiuition,  being  fully 
aware  In  making  that  statement  that 
the  overwhelming  vote  will  be  in  sup- 
port of  his  nomination. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Exhibit  1 
A  Fox  PCS  THE  JnvEHiLX  Justice  Coop 

An  atmosphere  of  steamy  gossip  sur- 
rounds President  Reagan's  appointment  of 
AUred  Regnery  to  head  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
Opponents  apmA  tales  of  how.  in  a  political 
rampaiyn  the  nominee  misrepresented  and 
exploited  his  wife's  private  troubles  and 
how  his  behavior  after  the  birth  of  his  child 
moved  a  pediatrician  to  denounce  him  as  "a 
danger  to  the  health  needs  of  our  children." 
There  are  more  important  reasons  to  oppose 
his  oonf iimation. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  office,  established  in 
the  Justice  Department  in  1974.  deserves 
credit  for  encouraging  states  to  keep  young 
convicts  separated  from  adult  prisoners  and 
to  keep  Juvmlles  out  of  Jails  entirely  when 
their  oiUy  offense  is  an  inability  to  get 
along  at  home.  The  agency  also  funds  ex- 
perimental programs  exploring,  for  in- 
stance, the  relationship  of  learning  disabil- 
ities to  criminality,  or  the  benefits  of  letting 
JuvenUe  offenders  pay  restitution  to  their 
victims. 

A  President  preoccupied  with  the  rhetoric 
of  punishment  sees  little  value  in  such  activ- 
ity and  has  tried  to  write  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice office  out  of  the  budget— only  to  watch 
Congress  write  it  back  in.  His  choice  of  Mr. 
Regnery  seems  designed  to  destroy  the 
agency  by  other  means. 

The  nominee's  most  significant  creden- 
tials are  political:  former  functionary  of  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  former  aide 
to  the  President's  friend.  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  of  Nevada.  Most  recently.  Mr.  Reg- 
nery served  in  Justice  as  a  land  and  natural 
resources  lawyer.  He  appears  to  share  Mr. 
Reagan's  contempt  for  the  juvenile  justice 
of  floe's  efforts  to  prevent  JuvenUe  crime  and 
talks  of  using  it  to  encourage  more  punitive 
approaches. 

Advised  that  the  proportion  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  under  18  is  declining, 
he  suggests  prevention  is  no  longer  impor- 


tant. "The  mission  of  the  office  was  reason- 
ably well  accomplished.  .  .  .  It's  simply  a 
program  that  isn't  necessary."  In  a  hearing, 
he  said.  "If  you  prosecute  someone  and  put 
them  in  an  institution  and  prevent  another 
delinquent  act,  that's  prevention." 

Such  comments  reveal  dismaying  igno- 
rance. Teen-agers  are  declining  in  number 
but  still  commit  a  substantial  proportion  of 
all  crime.  Imprisoning  Juvraile  offenders  is 
vastly  more  expensive  than  other  kinds  of 
sentences,  but  cannot  lie  shown  to  have  any 
more  effect  on  crime  rates. 

In  fact,  overall  understanding  of  Juvenile 
crime  remains  primitive.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  how  social  forces  lead  young 
people  to  careers  in  crime,  for  instance,  and 
how  they  might  be  redirected.  Such  explo- 
rations are  crucial  to  sensible  policy,  wheth- 
er for  prevention  or  punishment. 

Government  at  all  levels  already  spends 
billions  each  year  to  prosecute  and  punish 
criminals;  redirecting  the  $70  million  Juve- 
nile justice  budget  along  those  lines  would 
have  slight  effect.  Using  it  to  continue  the 
^uest  for  understanding  of  criminal  behav- 
ior promises  much  better  return. 

So  long  as  Congress  provides  the  agency 
with  funds,  its  officials  have  a  responsibility 
to  spend  them  wisely.  Unless  and  until  Mr. 
Regnery  shows  he  luiows  how  to  do  that,  he 
does  not  deserve  to  be  confirmed. 


BCr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  hav<e  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes. 

Ui.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  first  again  reiterate  Mr.  Reg- 
nery's qualifications.  He  is  well  quali- 
fied for  this  position. 

I  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  he  served  6  years  in  the 
private  practice  of  law.  handling  all 
kinds  of  cases.  Juvenile  cases,  divorces, 
alimony,  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  re- 
lations cases  as  well  as*  other  cases. 

Also,  he  served  3  years  with  Senatoi' 
Laxalt  as  chief  legislative  counsel  and 
chief  minority  counsel.  Also,  he  has 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  for  1  year. 

I  also  remind  Senators  that  he  has 
served  in  this  position,  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  very  position  to 
which  the  President  has  appointed 
him,  since  November  1982. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  this  man  Is  not 
qualified  is  Just  simply  hogwash. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  a  telegram 
here  that  reads  this  way  to  the  Judid- 
ary  Committee: 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  CouncU  of  Juvenile-Famfly 
Court  Judges  and  as  administrative  judge  of 
the  Family  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  I  support  the  appointment 
of  Alfred  S.  Regnery  as  the  Director  of 
OJJDP. 

Signed  by  Nicholas  A.  Cipriani  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin mentioned  some  Judge  from  his 
State  and  I  believe  he  received  a  letter 
from  him  dated  April  27,  1983.  I  say 
that  this  letter  indicates  that  this 
judge  does  not  even  know  Mr.  Reg- 
nery. How  Is  he  going  to  pass  Judg- 
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ment  on  him  becMve  he  does  not 
know  him?  Furtheimore,  he  spends 
•bout  half  of  hli  letter  lettlnt  out  his 
quaUfleatlaas.  Maybe  he  wantage 
Job.ButhedldnotgettheJob.  The 
Piealdent  saw  fit  to  appoint  Mr.  Rec- 
nery.  That  Is  the  only  matter  before 
iH  today.  It  Is  not  ehooainc  one  man 
over  another  or  one  womfen  over  an- 
other. It  Is  irtiether  we  confirm  the 
man  the  President  has  appointed.  We 
fhink  he  has  appointed  a  good  man. 

I  alM  wtah  to  state  that  we  have  a 
letter  from  Leo  F.  Callahan,  inesldent 
of  the  Internatlooal  AModatkm  of 
Chiefs  of  Pidloe.  endorsinc  Mr.  Reg- 
nery.  I  wlU  not  take  time  to  read  the 
letter. 

I  ai^  unanimous  oonsmt  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rkxho)  along  with  the 
maHgram  that  I  Just  read  from  Mr. 
ClprlanL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

IimUIATIOIUL  AnOCIATIOIl  OP 

Cam  OP  PoLid.  Inc.. 
OuUlmtburg,  M(L.  AprU  S.  IMX 
Hon.  SnoH  TBUBiKum. 
V^  Semmtt.  SnaU  Committee  <m  the  Jndi- 
ctaTK  WuOtiiiQUim.  D.C 

Drab  Bauaom  Tmnwan:  The  Intema- 
ttonsl  ^ir~i**««"  of  Ciilefs  of  Police 
<IACP)  la  pie— ert  to  exprca  our  views  re- 
t^rMnq  Uw  ptoposed  oonflniuttlon  of  Mr. 
AUrad  S.  Recnery  for  the  position  of  Ad- 
mlnMrator.  Offlee  of  Juvenile  Jurtlce  and 
DeUnqaeney  Prafention. 

As  you  majr  know,  the  lACP  Is  comprlMd 
of  over  14.000  pdUee  executives  In  TS  na- 
tloiH.  As  an  Aaodatloii.  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  deficiencies  of  the  Juvenile 
jiMtlee  system,  and  there  Is  a  need  for 
action.  The  pbOaaaphles  expressed  by  Mr. 
Recnery  are  In  acond  with  the  views  held 
by  our  members.  It  Is  tmperaUve  that  this 
position  be  filled  quickly  and  with  the  most 
qualified  individual  available. 

Mr.  Recnery  is  qualified  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion, and  his  administration  will  have  great 
Impact  on  the  JuvenOe  Justice  system. 

Thank  you  for  your  consldermtlon  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Lao  F.  Cauahaii, 

Preaident 

NiCBOLAS  A.  COKUMU 

PkOadavMa.  Pa..  AprU  9.  l»tX 
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tertel  on  this  subject  But  he  could  not 
recall  the  title  of  the  books  or  the  au- 
thors. He  later  has  furnished  that. 
Here  is  what  he  says: 

The  f oUowinc  to  a  partial  list  of  books  and 
articles  I  have  read  in  the  past  few  months 
on  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  Tbwe 
arc  many  more  which  have  either  been 
I  on  to  others  or  are  no  Imcer  In  my 


He  lists  19  books  here  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  only  a  partial  list 

I  i^ffc  unanimous  ccmaent  that  that 
be  printed  in  the  Raooas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 

PAanALliiR 

The  f  oUowlnc  Is  a  partial  Ust  of  books  and 
srtlcles  I  have  read  In  the  past  few  months 
(m  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  There 
are  many  more  which  have  either  been 
on  to  others  or  are  no  longer  in  my 


SenaU  JwMeiart  Committee.  Waahington. 
D.C. 
As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  Council  of  Juvenlle-Funily 
Court  Judces  and  as  administrative  Judse  of 
the  nkmOy  Dtvlsian  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas.  I  support  the  appointment 
of  Alfred  &  Recnery  as  the  Director  of 
OJJDP. 

Nicholas  A.  CipaiAin. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Judldary  Committee,  asked  Mr.  Reg- 
nery  about  the  books  he  had  read  that 
h»H  qualified  him  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

At  the  time  he  testified  he  read  a  lot 
of  books  and  he  had  read  a  lot  of  ma- 


i)eHii««eiicv  in  a  Birth  Cohort.  Marvin 
Wolfganc.  et  aL 

Crtminal  Careera  of  Habitual  FOona. 
RAND  CoipOTation. 

Varietiea  of  Criminal  Behavior.  Chaiken. 

What  WorkaT  Queationa  and  Anawera 
afto«t  PHjok  Jte/bnn.  Robert  Martinson. 

DeaUng  with  Violent  Offendera.  Moore,  et 
aL 

Standarda  for  the  AdminiatratUm  of  Juve- 
nile Juatice.  OJJDP. 

Juvenile  Juatice  Standarda.  American  Bar 
Association. 

Uae  of  Secure  Detention  for  Juvenilea  and 
AUemaHvea.  OJJDP. 

DeHnituenetf  Prevention:  Theoriea  and 
Strulegiea.  OJJDP. 

Thinking  About  Crime.  James  Q.  Wilson. 

Puniahing    Criminala.    Ernest    van    den 

Haag. 

Beyond  Probatton,  Charles  Murray. 

Communitg  Juvenile  Crime  Prevention. 
Miranda  Associates,  et  aL 

Juatice  and  Conaeguencea,  Conrad. 

Juvenile  Delinguenev  Prevention— A  Com- 
pendium. WaU.  et  al. 

Servieea  to  Children  in  Juvenile  Courta. 
Pettlbone.  et  aL 

Youth  Crime  and  Urban  Polieti.  Robert  L. 
Woodson. 

A  Summona  to  Life:  Prevention  of  Youth 
Crime,  Robert  L.  Woodson. 

The  National  Evaluation  of  Dtlinguencif 
Prevention.  National  CouncU  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 
there  is  some  question  here  about 
whether  Mr.  Regnery  believed  in  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  how  strongly  his 
program  was  to  support  prevention. 

I  state  that  imder  a  draft  report  he 
made  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, dated  April  20.  1983.  he  sets 
that  out  in  this  report  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Prevention."  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  he  favors:  Delinquency 
intervention  and  runaway  cliildren. 
prevention  of  delinquency  through  al- 
ternative education.  These  programs 
he  favors.  Alternative  education  pro- 
gram technical  assistance;  Close-Up 
Foundation;  Consortium  of  Universi- 
ties; National  Street  Law  Institute; 
Center  for  Civic  Education.  Law  in  a 
Free   Society;   National   Delinquency 


Prevention  Kducatlim:  Bducatlcm  in 
Law  and  Juvooile  Justice;  National 
Program  to  Improve  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Reduce  Juvmlle  Delinquency; 
Employment  Related  Training  and 
Technical  Asslstanoe  for  the  Serious 
and  Violent  Juvenile  Offender.  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Assessment  of 
Juvaafle  Delinquency  Prevention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
Mk  unanimous  cmsent  that  this  draft 
report  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd.  It 
lists  a  lot  of  others  which  I  think  are 
important  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

DjB.  DvABnoDiT  OP  Jumcsi. 
WaOUngton.  D.C.  April  20.  IMS. 
To:  National  Advisory  Committee. 
From:    Alfred   &   Regnery,    Administrator 

Designate.  Offioe  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and 

Delinquency  Prevention. 
Subject:  Fiscal  IOCS  Procram  Budget  Plans. 

The  subject  plam  are  presented  for  your 
review  and  comment  There  wlU  l>e  a  few 
(very  few)  more  projects  initiated  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  but  goals  and/or  cost 
estimates  on  theee  are  not  yet  clear  enough 
to  add  them  to  the  Ust  As  usuaL  you  will  be 
kept  Informed  and  your  ccmunents  seriously 
considered. 

Please  understand  that  as  the  process  ad- 
vances on  each  project  the  plan  and  esti- 
mate may  be  modified. 

Oppics  op  Juvxhiu  Justice  Dkapt.  ams  Db- 
uwquBicT  PuvBmoii— Fiscal  1083  Pao- 
OaAM  BUDOR  Plams 

paxvuiiioH 
Delinquency  Intervention  and  Runaway 
ChUdren.  New  $100,000.  Demonstration  rep- 
lications in  other  cities  of  successful  New 
York  "Covenant  House"  program.  Provides 
health  care,  counselling,  and  support  to  va- 
grant Juveniles  and  aasisU  tliem  to  return  to 
family  or  otherwise  enter  upon  a  positive 
life. 

Prevention  of  Delinquency  Tlirough  Al- 
ternative Education.  Continuation  $400,000. 
This  Is  the  last  project  of  an  extensive  pro- 
gram to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency 
through  projects  designed  to  keep  students 
In  schools,  prevent  unwarranted  and  arbi- 
trary suspensions  and  expulsions,  dropouts. 
pushouU  and  truancies.  An  evaluation  Is  In 
process  that  will  report  on  effectiveness  for 
consideration  by  school  autlioritles. 

Alternative  Education  Program  Technical 
Assistance.  C<mUnuation  (Begun  9/81; 
$338,828)  $344,932.  Provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  Spedal  iffrip**"**  Procram  grantees, 
to  states,  and  to  others  a:igaged  In  alterna- 
tive education  projects. 

Close-Up  Fbundation.  Continuation 
(Begun  2/20/81;  since  then  $898,596) 
$300,000.  Introduces  dellnquenU  to  positive 
relations  with  society  and  government 
through  a  coordinated  set  of  dtixenship- 
based  partldpatory  activities,  including 
trips  to  state  and  national  capitals  with  the 
objective  of  reorientation. 

Consortium  of  Cnlvetsities;  National 
Street  Law  Institute.  Continuation  (Begun 
11/18/78:  $1,291,000)  $200,000.  The  Institute 
educates  people  about  the  effects  of  law  on 
everyday   life,   through   school-based   pro- 
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grams,  lawisdiool  pracrsns,  out-of-sdKMd 
pracrams  aad  elearlnghoase  aaslatanoe. 

Center  for  Chric  Eduoatton.  I«w  in  a  Flee 
Sodety.  Continuation  (Bacon  8/1/82) 
$190,000.  Helps  youth  in  aU  cndes  develop 
increased  taxlerstandinc  of  the  fundamen- 
tals. prindOles.  proeesMs.  aad  values  essen- 
tial to  preservation  and  improvement  of  our 
free  society.  Part  of  Law-Related  Education 
Program. 

National  Delinquency  Prevention  Educa- 
tion. Continuation  (Becun  2/17/79;  since 
then  $1.23X000)  $190,000.  WDl  bdp  instttu- 
Uonaiiae  the  I«w  Related  EducaMon  Pro- 
gram in  Ckllf oinia.  Mlrtilgan.  and  North 
Carolina.  Rovides  traininc  and  oonsultiiia 
for  teaehei*.  conducts  meotlnci  relevant  to 
Innrtementation. 

Education  in  Law  and  Juvenile  Justice. 
Continuation  (Becun  11/18/78;  since  then 
$1,038,000)  $128,000.  Project  objectives  are 
now  to  mote  from  awaraneas  to  implemen- 
tation and'institutionalisatlon  of  the  Iaw 
Related  Bibcation  Procram:  tluee  states 
are  targettM  tot  ooordiiiated  program  de- 
velopment Operated  by  ABA. 

National  Procram  to  improve  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Reduce  Juvenile  DeUnquency. 
Continuation  (Begun  1/28/79:  slnoe  tlien 
$822,000)  $100,000.  Phi  Alpha  Ddta  Uw  fra- 
ternity wiUmoblliie  its  membcrdiip  to  help 
improve  tedehinc  of  Law  Rdated  Education; 
it  will  coUabwate  with  state  and  local  orga^ 
nttntt<^T  in  implementinc  UtB  in  Califor- 
nia, Uich»g»",  and  North  rtrff>«"* 

Employment  Related  Training  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  for  the  Serious  and  Violent 
Juvenfle  CXfendCT.  New  (Small  study  in 
1082).  $100)000.  Will  provide  effective  em- 
ployment skid  training  services  to  Juvenile 
Justice  workers  to  enable  them  to  devdop 
private  sector  Jobs  and  careers  for  serious 
and  violent  Juvenile  offenden. 

National  Ooiter  for  the  Assessment  of  Ju- 
voiile  Delinquency  Prevention.  Omtinu- 
ation  (Began  7/77;  since  then  $3421.000) 
$325,000.  The  Assessment  Center  collects. 
syntherises«  and  analyses  information  on  de- 
linqiiencr,  completea,  reviaea  and  coordi- 
nates the  pulflication  of  earlier  reports;  up- 
dates the  Centos  information  rtlssfmini- 
tion  eapacilb^  and  provides  specific  informa- 
tion in  response  to  requests  from  NUJDP. 

Assodatiim  tat  Children  with  Iieaminc 
DisabllitieB<-Research  and  Development 
Project  Continuation  (Begun  4/8/82; 
$85,000)  $89,000.  Six  traininc  senainan  wiU 
be  conducted  to  present  the  results  and  im- 
plications df  the  project  which  investicated 
the  linkace  between  leaminc  disabilities 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  tested  a  reme- 
diation treatment  program  for  offenden. 

Analyses  of  Delinquent  Careers  Based  on 
National  Ceurt  C^ase  Data.  New  $75,000.  Re- 
sults will  lie  conmared  with  data  from  other 
projects  in  local  Jurisdictions  to  begin  to 
assess  the  comparability  of  patterns  of 
career  development 

Concentration  of  Federal  Effort  Support 
$900,000.  This  effcHt  is  mandated  by  the 
Act  which  also  requires  a  minlmimi  alloca- 
tion. In  addition  to  supportinc  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Coordinatinc  Council  for  Ju- 
venfle Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  funds  will  help  support  cooperative 
projects  in  which  OJJDP  and  one  or  more 
additional  kcendes  of  the  Councfl  partici- 
pate. In  fiscal  year  1983.  moat  of  these,  as 
yet  imdetemlned,  will  be  in  tlie  area  of  de- 
linquency prevention. 


Suppression  of  Drug  DisUHiution  to  Juve- 
nUes.  New  $556,000.  In  a  special  approach  to 
countering  the  sale  of  druca  and  alcohol  to 


Juveniles,  this  experimental  action  procram 
WiU  use  ttie  advanced  integrated  crime  ap- 
prriiension  (ICAP)  system  now  operating  in 
a  mimlier  of  police  departments.  Five  select- 
ed departments  will  concentrate  significant 
resources  and  attention  on  the  problem 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  courts,  prosecu- 
tion.  and  youth  services. 

Drug  Supmession  Program  Evaluation. 
New  $150,000.  A  careful  Independent  evalua- 
tion will  Iw  conducted  of  the  experimental 
procram  to  ascertain  its  eff ectivmess. 

"Tft****"*'  Serious  Juvenfle  Offender.  New 
$1  J0O.O0O.  Special  attention  wfll  be  given  In 
this  experimental  program  to  control  and 
treat  the  small  percentage  of  offenders  who 
commit  a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
Juvenile  crimes.  Concerned  agencies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  WiU  participate  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  prosecutor. 

-'Operation  Hardcore".  New  $900,000. 
Demonstration  replications  of  successful 
Los  Angeles  Juvenfle  ganc  delinquency  pre- 
vention program.  Prosecutors,  youth  service 
acendea.  and  others  woiUng  together  to 
modify  criminal  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship role  models. 

CotrecUons  Initiative.  New  $500,000.  Juve- 
nile oorredtons  Improvement  initiative:  pro- 
gram l>diic  designed. 

Victims  of  (Trime  Initiative.  Corrections 
Intiative.  New  $500,000.  The  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime 
recommends  a  numlwr  of  steps  that  involve 
Juvenfle  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention; 
these  funds  are  set  aside  to  l>e  used  in  a 
procram(s)  being  designed  for  OJJDP  to  im- 
plement appropriate  recommendations. 

Technical  Assistance  for  Improving  the 
Effldency  and  Effectiveness  of  the  Juvenfle 
Juatice  System.  Continuatim  (Old  program; 
$6327.000)  $750,000.  Provides  technical  as- 
slstanoe for  Juvenfle  Justice  system  enhance- 
ment to  state  and  local  agencies. 

Corrections  Improvement  and  JaU  Remov- 
al Technical  Assistance.  Omtinuation 
$335,000.  This  continues  a  contract  for  pro- 
vision of  Technical  Assistance  by  the  Com- 
munity Research  Center  to  states  and  com- 
munities that  was  Initiated  in  July  1981. 

Non-Profit  Juvenfle  Justice  Management 
naining.  New  $50,000.  Woriohops  for  man- 
agen  of  non-profit  organizations  providing 
treatment  or  services  to  Juvenfles  to  help 
them  improve  administrative  and  manage- 
ment skills. 

Private  Sector  Corrections  Training.  New 
$100,000.  Curriciflum  development  and  sut>- 
sequent  training  for  community-based  Juve- 
nile corrections  managers. 

Prosecutor  Training.  Continuation  (Begun 
8/1/82:  $180,000)  $180,000.  A  curriculum  is 
being  devdoped  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys  and  wlU  be  used  for  train- 
inc of  prosecuting  attorneys  who  work  pri- 
marily in  Juvenfle  courts. 

PubUc  Defender  Training.  New475,000.  A 
curriculum  wiU  t>e  developed  for  traindng  su- 
pervisory public  defenders. 

lAW  Enforcement  Training  at  Glynco. 
Oeorda.  Continuation  (Begun  7/1/82;  since 
then  $250,000)  $250,000.  Three-day  prag- 
matic, proUem-BOlving  seminars  for  law  en- 
forcement executives  to  introduce  manage- 
ment strategies  for  increasing  departmental 
effectiveness  through  integration  of  Juve- 
nfle services  into  the  mainstream  of  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

Juvenfle  and  FunUy  Court  Training 
Project  Continuation  (Begun  2/76;  since 
tlien  $1325,000)  $300,000.  Training  for 
Judges  and  court  related  personnel  at  the 
school  in  Reno.  Training  provides  informa- 
ti(m  al>out  current  developments  in  Juvenfle 


and  famfly  case  law,  and  treatment  and  sen- 
tencing options. 

Serious  and  Violent  Juvenfle  Offender 
Seminars.  Continuation  (Begun  5/1/82; 
$206,000)  $906,000.  SpedaUaed  training  and 
exdumges  for  Judges  alxmt  serious  and  vio- 
lent Juvoifle  offenders. 

Courto  Technical  Assistance.  New  $50,000. 
The  National  Coundl  of  Juvenfle  and 
Famfly  Court  Judges  conducts  extensive 
training  under  grants  from  OJJDP;  this  wm 
aUow  foUow-up  technical  assistance  after 
the  trainees  return  to  their  courts. 

Juvenfle  Courts  Seminars.  Continuation 
(Begun  8/2/82;  since  then  $32,000)  $80,000. 
The  Institute  for  Court  Manacement  wiU 
conduct  three  seminars  for  Juvenfle  Justice 
professionals  on  management  training, 
poUcy,  and  strategies  relating  to  programs 
handling  serious  and  repetitive  Juvoifle  of- 
fenders. 

Serial  Chfld  Murders  Inf oimaticm  System. 
New  $50,000.  A  new  system  and  analytical 
approach  is  l)eing  developed  to  accumulate 
investigatory  Information  about  tiomlddes. 
Proponents,  who  are  highly  regarded  and 
experienced  homicide  investigators,  contend 
that  with  advanced  information  analysis  ca- 
pabiUty  we  should  be  able  to  detect  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  series  of  crimes  by  the  same  of- 
fender even  in  different  locaUties.  OJJDP  is 
woridng  in  conjunction  with  NU  and  others 
and  wiU  support  that  part  of  the  effort  tliat 
is  of  concern  to  Juvenile  Justice. 

Juvenfle  Records  Improvements  and  Use. 
New  $400,000.  TtUs  wfll  be  a  research 
project  to  ascertain  the  quaUty  of  Juvenfle 
justice  and  delinquency  records  and  how 
they  are  being  used;  then  to  recmmnend 
steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  records  and 
their  utilizaUon  to  enhance  Juvenfle  Justice. 

National  Center  for  the  Assessment  to  the 
Juvenfle  Justice  System.  Continuation 
(Begun  11/76;  since  than  $2,821,000) 
$375,000.  The  Outer  coUects,  synthesiies, 
and  analyzes  information  on  the  current  Ju- 
venfle Justice  system:  completes,  revises,  and 
coordinates  the  publications  of  earUer  re- 
ports; updates  the  Center's  information  dis- 
semination capadty;  and  provides  wedfic 
information  in  response  to  requests  frcnn 
NUJDP. 

Violent  Offender  Researeh  and  Develop- 
ment Program  I.  Continuation  (Begun  10/ 
1/80;  since  then.  $4,1»4.000-h)  $2,800,000.  A 
program  to  test  a  promising  research  and 
development  model  for  treating  violent  Ju- 
venfle crime  in  Phoenix,  Memptiis.  Boston, 
and  Newark. 

Evaluation  of  the  Violent  Offender  Re- 
search and  Development  Programs.  Con- 
tinuation (Begun  9/30/80;  since  then, 
$1,382,000)  $275,000.  Evaluation  of  above. 

Juvenfle  Court  Intervration  Impact  Con- 
tinuation (Begun  8/2/82:  $200,000)  $306,000. 
A  test  in  Salt  I^ke  City  of  the  impact  of  a 
wide  range  of  court  diqwdtions  to  measure 
their  impact  on  delinquent  liehavior,  atti- 
tudes and  Juvenfle  justice  costs;  differences 
between  institutions  and  probational  alter- 
natives wiU  be  examined. 

National  Uniform  Juvenfle  Justice  Re- 
porting System.  Continuation  (Begun  12/75; 
since  then  $2,019,000)  $300,000.  This  pro- 
gram coUects,  analyzes,  and  disseminates  in- 
formation from  Juvenfle  courts  to  bufld  an 
understanding  of  trmds  and  processes. 

Juvenfle  Information  Syston  and  Records 
Access.  Continuation  (Begun  3/75;  since 
then  $778,000)  $200,000.  Assists  jurisdictions 
to  develop  juvenfle  information  systems 
that  also  produce  data  on  disposiUons. 

Chfldren  in  Custody  Census.  Continuation 
(Begun  by  BJS  5/73;  picked  up  by  OJJDP 
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ie/7t  sinee  Vbea  ISM.0eO)  $»0.000.  Periodic 
icpotta  by  the  BurcMi  of  CentuB  on  Mleeted 
ciianeterMiei  of  the  reiMents.  tadlltlea 
and  opcrmUoiH  within  the  Jurenile  civtody 
■ratem.  both  n«tti*»»'  »nd  ■tate-by-atate.  to 
aarirt  aatboittiH  tat  aaaeaalns  tiendi.  and  In 
defeloptot  relevant  poUdea  and  leglalatlnn. 
Nattatal  Study  of  Juvenile  Inatltutional 
Itcilf  BT  Deetakm-Making.  Continiiatlon 
(Begun  10/I/7*:  aince  then  $4rr.000) 
$350,000.  Ana^ata  of  the  itrooeaa  fram  com- 
mitment to  a  atate  juvenile  correctional 
agency  or  tiMtttatian  to  releaae:  identiflca- 
tlonof  the  rolea  of  vartoua  dedalon-makefa. 
ilgniflcant  criteria  and  procedurea.  re- 
aouioca  and  Internal  and  ezteraal  prcaaurea 
affecting  itf*"*"—  Particular  attention  to 
youth  T*r«i«— «»t«Mi  for  aerloua  and  violent 


Automated  Archive  of  State  Juvenile 
Codea.  Continuation  ($75,000)  $300,000. 
CUmpilation.  review,  and  comparative  analy- 
ate  of  Juvenile  codea  and  new  developmenU 
in  lUte  legialation.  

ALXBOunvaa  to  jailiiw  juvuilbb  with 
ntMOBOB  taxmxmujt 

Project  New  Pride.  Continuation  (Begun 
12/70;  by  USAA:  aince  then  heavy  inveat- 
ment)  $1,300,000.  An  alternative  to  incarcer- 
ation program  for  lerloua  multiple  offend- 
era.  Effective  and  much  lem  expenaive  than 
inatitutianaliaatlon.  Tbia  year,  the  program 
will  complete  the  replication  and  evaluatliMi 
at  four  aitea  and  wlU  develop  a  strategy  for 
providing  training  and  other  forma  of  inf ot- 
matlon  and  aaaietance  to  stimulate  accept- 
ance In  many  r<T«"t""«'**— 

Reatitutlon  Marketing.  New  $lji00.000. 
Restitution  baa  proven  to  be  an  effective  al- 
ternative mnction  for  adjudicated  offenders 
when  implemented  intelligently.  The  pro- 
gram win  provide  a  specific  model(s)  and 
will  inform  Judges  and  other  concerned  of f i- 
dala  of  ite  applicability  by  such  media  as 
published  guidance  n'«**'^**«  training,  eaa- 
f erences  and  other  typea  of  technical  assist- 


"Helping  Hand"  Program.  New  $270,000. 
This  program  will  replicate  and  demon- 
atrate  the  successful  California  "Wing 
Spread"  program  at  four  sites  to  be  selected. 
Touth  are  diverted  from  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system.  Volunteers  and  community  service 
agmdes  are  utUiaed. 

Training  in  F»~«W  of  Serious/Violent 
Offender  in  Community  Based  Settings. 
New  $200,000.  Workshops  for  professionals 
who  oper^  community-baaed  programs  for 
these  offenders  based  on  the  curriculum 
previously  developed  by  the  National  Youth 
Workers  Alliance  under  a  previous  project. 

Exploring  Careers  in  Law  Enforcement 
and  Crimipal  Justice.  Continuation  (begun 
0/3/70:  sl$ce  then  $180,000)  $44,500.  This 
Explorer  Scout  program  operated  by  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  involves  young  people, 
male  and  female,  aged  14-20  in  community 
aervlce.  crime  prevention.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  leadership  develop- 
ment. The  subvention,  matched  by  BSA, 
supporU  the  national  programming  and  ad- 
ministration effort. 

comniATioiis 

Trainii«  in  Juvenile  Justice  for  State  Leg- 
lalatofs.  New  $200,000.  A  series  of  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  other  types  of  training 
will  be  held  for  state  legi^tors  who  are 
particularly  concerned  about  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice issues.  The  objective  is  to  provide  up-to- 
date  information  about  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  legialation  and  initiatives  being  under- 
taken in  other  states. 

Minority  Research  Program.  New 
$400,000.  Two  projecu  are  being  designed: 


one.  a  research  project,  and  the  other,  and 
effort  to  stimnlatf  additional  reaearch. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Juatioe  Issues 
Seminars.  New  $300,000.  Harvard  Univeral- 
ty— Kennedy  School  wOl  organiw  policy  de- 
velopment seminars  in  current  and  expected 
issues  of  major  concern. 

Asseaament  of  Training  Impact.  New 
$100,000.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  OJJDP  in  varloua  training  programs  and 
more  wlU  continue  to  be  spent.  This  evalua- 
tion will  be  the  first  independent  aaaeas- 
ment  of  each  current  program,  its  efficiency 
and  overaU  management  with  the  objective 
of  lyarT«'"g  where  improvements  may  be 
needed. 

Standardtaation  of  the  JuvenOe  Justice 
Archive.  New  $100,000.  Will  standardise  the 
daU  collected  between  1975  and  1981  and 
the  data  contained  In  the  natkmal  Juvenile 
Justice  archive  for  the  purpose  of  trend 
analysts. 

Juvenile  Justice  Clearinghouse.  Cimtinu- 
ation  (A  reference  service  (NCJRS)  was 
begun  by  NU  In  1971:  OJJDP  funds  the 
Clearinghouse  as  a  special  part)  $400,000. 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service 
(NCJRS)  aaaistance  to  Juvenile  Justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  community.  A 
major  source  of  information  and  widely 
usmL 

Visual  Display  of  Quantitative  Informa- 
Uon.  New  $80,000.  Will  compile  in  one 
volume  statistics  relating  to  JuvenUe  Justice 
in  organised  and  graphic  presentations. 

Consulting  Support  Continuing  snd  New 
$80,000.  A  contractor  has  been  used.  3/27/80 
to  1/10/83  ($090,000).  to  obtain  publlcally 
credible  expert  reviews  of  plans  and  reports 
of  interest  to  OJJDP:  half  of  the  above  sum 
is  being  continued  with  the  contractor  as  an 
addition  to  iU  contract  with  NU.  The  other 
half  WlU  be  used  to  obtain  such  consulting 
support  directly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
about  the  slugging  emblem,  I  wish  to 
say  a  child  of  Mr.  Regnery  asked  him 
to  get  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
question  came  up. 

Mr.  Regnery  is  the  father  of  chil- 
dren. He  loves  children.  I  think  he  will 
make  a  splendid  Administrator  and  we 
highly  recommend  him. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  wiU 
resimie  legislative  session. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  530)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  S.  529. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
manager  of  the  measure.  Senator 
SncPSOH ,  is  here  in  the  Chamber. 

I  remind  Senators  that  beginning  at 
2  p.m.  today  there  will  be  a  series  of 
eight  votes  interspersed  with  5  min- 
utes of  debate  which  will  carry  us  in  a 


solid  voting  pattern  from  2  pjn.  until 
approximately  5  pjn. 

So  once  again  I  urge  Senators  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  and  stay  in 
the  Chamber  because  it  will  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
limit  rollcaU  votes  to  15  minutes. 

There  are  so  many  of  them  that  if 
we  do  not  do  that  we  will  be  here  all 
night. 

So  Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
when  they  come  to  the  Chamber  at  2 
pjn.  they  should  stay  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quonm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
this  quorum  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween each  side  of  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUbn.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SDiCPSON.  BCr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deiic  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  onler  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
propose  at  this  time  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  DeConcini-Wilson  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rollcall  previously  requested  by  Sena- 
tor DkCoifCim  and  Senator  Wilson  be 
vitiated— this  has  been  cleared 
through  both  sides  of  the  aisle— and 
that  the  next  amendment  in  the  order 
of  business  be  the  so-called  Wilson 
amendment  on  transitional  workers 
with  regard  to  perishable  produce  and 
that  the  rollcall  vote  on  that  amemd- 
ment  be  stacked  in  sequence  with  the 
previous  votes  for  this  afternoon,  with 
the  usual  provision  of  5  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  at  that  time,  with  the  fur- 
ther time  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  to  be  one-half  hoxir 
equally  divided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
imderstand.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  asked  for  a  vitiation  of  the 
current  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that.  On  behalf 
of  my  <»lleague  from  Arizona,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  as  well  would 
be  content  to  have  this  voice-voted. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  propos- 
ing that  this  will  come  to  a  vote  this 
afternoon  and  that  immediately  there- 
after there  would  be  a  vote  upon  the 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  also 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  which  is, 
in    effect,    an    amendment    to    the 


DeCondni  amendment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
DeCondni-WUaon  amendment  wlB  be 
accepted.  We  will  do  that  at  the 
present  moment  if  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  Is  agreed  to.  and 
then  the  Intmedlate  next  wder  of  busi- 
ness would  be  the  Wllaon  amendment, 
at  which  time  we  would  •A  for  the 
yeas  and  ntys.  which  would  oome  later 
this  afternoon  in  the  stacked  order. 

Mr.  WIUiON.  Fine. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  that  unani- 
mous-oonsoit  agreemrat^ 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  IK^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMsmnmiT  ik>.  laae 

Who  yields  time  qn  the  DeCondni 
amendment?  That  is  stUl  pending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WOl  the  Senator 
please  clarify  the  purpooe  of  the  agri- 
cultural Islbor  transitional  program? 
Under  what  conditions  may  agricultur- 
al employers  and  alien  workers  partici- 
pate in  this  program? 

Mr.  SDi^PSON.  Experts  generally 
agree  that  a  significant  number  of  un- 
documented alien  farmworkers  will 
not  qualify  for  the  legalisation  pro- 
gram because  they  have  been  em- 
ployed and  residing  in  the  United 
States  on  only  a  seasonal  basis,  that  Is, 
for  only  a  few  months  of  each  year.  In 
addition,  some  illegal  alien  farmworic- 
ers  who  do  qualify  for  the  legalisation 
program  would  prefer  to  work  and  live 
in  the  United  States  on  only  a  season- 
al basis. 

The  pui!pose  of  the  agricultural 
labor  transitional  program  is  to  help 
agricultural  employers  who  have 
become  dependent  on  the  seasonal  em- 
ployment of  such  illegals  to  phaseout 
their  use  of  such  labor  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Under  this  amendment,  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  the  United  States 
who  establish  employment  as  seasonal 
farmworkers  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  90  days  after  January  1.  1980. 
would  be  eligible  for  temporary  legal 
status  as  transitional  seasonal  farm- 
workers. Agricultural  enq^loyers  would 
be  permitted  to  employ  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  sadb.  workers  with  transitional 
workers  during  the  first  year  of  the 
program.  During  the  second  and  the 
third  year,  such  employers  <»uld 
employ  up  to  67  and  33  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  these  transitional  woik- 
ers.      

lifr.  KENNEDY.  So  that  there  will 
be  no  misixiderstandlng  about  the  im- 
plementation of  the  transition  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senator  and  I  both 
support,  will  the  Senator  state  who 
the  persons  are  that  this  amendment 
will  permit  to  do  seasonal  agricultural 
work  during  the  3-year  life  of  this  pro- 
,  gram? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes:  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  that,  because  I  believe  there 
should  be  complete  clarity  on  this 
point.  As  the  Senator  and  I  have  dis- 


cussed with  Senator  DcCoHcnn,  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  enable 
agricultural  employers  to  phase  down 
their  use  of  undocumented  aliens  by 
allowing  them  to  continue  to  hire  in 
rfimintehing  numbers  persons  who 
have  been  employed  in  seasonal  agri- 
cultural work,  in  the  United  States  for 
a  significant  length  of  time  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  amendment  will  permit 
workers  with  the  specified  Job  history 
to  be  employed  as  transitionals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  it  is  the  Sena- 
tor's view  that  the  biU  will  not  permit 
any  addition  of  new  tmdocument 
workers  to  the  acricultural  work 
force? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct.  Only 
perwms  who  have  the  requisite  history 
of  agricultural  employment  in  the 
United  States  wlU  be  eligible  to  par- 
tldpate  In  the  program,  and  the  em- 
ployer authorization  in  subsection  (b) 
of  the  amendment  authorizes  the  em- 
ployment of  only  such  eligible  work- 
ers.          

Mr.  KENNEDY.  When  the  DeCon- 
<dni  amendment  was  under  discussion 
last  week.  I  noted  my  support  for  the 
DeConcini  (»mpromise  and  pointed 
out  that  during  the  transition  3-year 
period,  the  transitional  workers  would 
receive  the  same  benefits  and  protec- 
tions of  H-2  temporary  workers.  Does 
the  Senator  read  the  amendment  that 
way? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  workers  employed  under 
its  provisions  shall  be  fully  protected 
by  all  Federal  and  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  employment  of 
U.S.  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

In  the  case  of  an  employer  hiring 
both  H-2  workers  and  workers  under 
the  transition  program,  the  transition- 
al workers  will  re<%ive  the  same  pro- 
tections and  benefits  provided  to  any 
H-2  woricers. 

BCr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
previously  stated  in  floor  debate—on 
this  bill  we  must  be  certain  that  we  do 
not  irreparably  injure  this  Nation's 
highly  productive  agricultural  indus- 
try in  our  efforts  to  control  the  flood 
of  illegal  immigration  across  the  Na- 
tion's borders.  Although  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  some  modifications 
to  the  H-2  program  that  allows  farm- 
ers to  import  foreign  workers  into  this 
(xmntry  on  a  very  limited  basis  after 
the  completion  of  a  slow  and  ciunber- 
stnne  bureaucratic  procedure,  these 
changes  provide  little  relief  for  the 
grower  of  perishable  commodities  in 
the  United  States.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
has  re<x)gnized  some  of  these  problems 
and  has  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  allow  for  a  3-year  transition 
period  during  which  growers  would 
have  time  to  adjust  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  H-2  program  in  seeking 
to  meet  their  needs  for  agricultural 
labor.  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 


this  amendment  because  it  provides  a 
minimum  step  that  needs  to  be  taken 
to  assure  that  the  employer  san<rtions 
imposed  by  this  legislation  do  not  un- 
justly penalize  growers  of  perishable 
commodities,  who.  in  the  past,  have 
not  been  able  to  rely  upon  a  steady 
source  of  domestic  labor  to  meet  their 
manpower  needs. 

When  this  body  met  last  week.  I  of- 
fered for  consideration  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  DeCon(±il  amend- 
ment that  I  feel  provides  the  addition- 
al security  that  is  needed  to  insure 
that  this  legislation  does  not  have  a 
disruptive  and  disastrous  effect  on  the 
grower  of  perishable  crops.  Before  ad- 
dressing the  merits  of  the  transition 
periods  provided  by  both  the  DeCon- 
(dni  amendment  and  the  Wilson 
amendment  to  the  DeConcdni  amend- 
ment, it  is  important  that  you  under- 
stand the  unique  problems  of  growers 
of  perishable  commodities  and  why 
the  H-2  program  has  not  been  able  to 
solve  them.  By  understanding  this 
problem,  you  will  better  ^predate 
why  it  is  imperative  that  the  employer 
sanction  provisions  of  this  legi^Uon 
be  gradually  phased  in  if  these  grow- 
ers are  to  survive. 

S.  539'S  H-2  WOBKER  PKOVISIONS 

As  proposed  in  this  legislation,  and 
basically  as  it  has  operated  in  the  past, 
the  H-2  program  provides  a  procedure 
for  regulating  the  use  of  temporary 
foreign  workers  in  industries  and  agri- 
cultural areas  suffering  a  shortage  of 
domestic  workers.  Because  growers  of 
perishable  (»mmodlties  have  histori- 
cally suffered  a  shortage  of  domestic 
workers  available  or  willing  to  pick 
their  crops,  they  would  have  to  rely 
upon  the  H-2  program  to  provide  such 
workers  imder  this  legislation.  In  the 
past  they  have  relied  on  foreign  work- 
ers who  have  migrated  from  crop  to 
crop  following  the  growing  seasons  of 
a  niunber  of  perishable  crops. 

S.  529  distinguishes  temporary  agri- 
cultural laborers  from  other  types  of 
H-2  temporary  workers  and  estab- 
lishes a  special  procedure  regulating 
their  admission  to  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  em- 
powered to  issue  regulations  requiring 
agri<niltural  employers  to  submit  ap- 
plications for  labor  certifications  for 
such  workers  up  to  80  days  in  advan<% 
of  the  need  for  such  woriters.  The  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  make  a  decision 
on  these  applications  at  least  20  days 
in  advance  of  such  need,  and  there  are 
provisions  for  expedited  review  of  de- 
nials and  de  novo  administrative  hear- 
ings. 

In  addition,  the  H-2  proposals  limit 
foreign  workers  to  work  for  one  agri- 
cultural employer  on  one  crop.  Ujion 
completion  of  that  particular  job,  the 
worker  must  return  to  the  country  of 
origin.  The  employer  pays  all  of  the 
costs  of  transportation  for  the  foreign 
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worker  and  must  unire  that  he  re- 
turns to  the  country  of  hta  origin. 

The  H-S  procnm  has  been  of  limit- 
ed vne  in  the  past  and  has  generally 
involved  fiTinin~«»«^  tu^  aa  sheep, 
apiries.  and  shade  tobacco.  While  it 
may  be  adequate  f  ot  such  conunod- 
Itlea,  It  clearly  falls  to  meet  the  needs 
of  growers  of  perishable  commodities. 
Thta  can  be  better  understood  by  re- 
viewing the  unique  nature  of  the 
grower  of  perishalde  crops  concentrat- 
ed in  the  Western  United  States. 
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Numerous  types  of  crops,  including 
peadies.  pears,  phms.  borles.  grap«. 
prunea.  and  raisins,  are  hl^ily  perish- 
able mmny*^****^  Perishable  crops 
such  as  these  require  special  handling 
and  great  care  in  their  cultivation.  Be- 
cause they  are  too  tender  for  mechani- 
cal harvesting,  these  cnvs  must  be 
picked  by  hand  and  require  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  labor.  Moreover,  their 
growing  period  is  difficult  to  predict. 
Weather  patterns  vary  the  harvest 
time  from  year  to  year.  The  harvest 
time  may  be  accelerated  by  a  heat 
wave  or.  as  is  the  case  this  year,  de- 
layed by  an  unseasonable  cold  mell  or 
unusual  rainfalL  When  these  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  ripe,  however,  they 
must  be  picked  immediately.  A  delay 
of  a  few  dajrs.  or  even  a  few  hours, 
may  result  in  a  devastated  crop. 

S.  saS's  labor  certification  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  the  Inherent  bureau- 
cratic delay  in  the  issuance  of  actual 
H-3  visas,  contain  the  potential  for 
ittfTiT*— '  to  perishable  crop  production. 
These  proidrions  would  require  farm- 
ers to  engage  in  guesswork  about  the 
weather  and  its  effect  on  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  perishable  crops  some 
80  days  in  advance  of  an  anticipated 
harvest  date.  Faflxue  to  make  an  accu- 
rate ivedktion  could  have  serious  eco- 
nomic oiHisequenccs.  especially  for  the 
small  farmers  who  conu>rise  most  of 
the  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry. Let  me  Just  say  a  few  words 
about  the  typical  grower  of  these  com- 
modities and  the  nature  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  that  an  ineffec- 
tive H-2  laogram  portends. 

THB  oaowat  or  pbosbablb  oomioDrnKs 

Although  the  production  of  perish- 
able conunodlties  is  a  big  business,  it  is 
in  most  jnstianrrt  the  product  of  the 
small  farmer.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  generally  talking  about  giant  cor- 
porate farming  operations  when  we 
talk  about  growers  of  perishable  crops. 
particularly  in  California  where  most 
of  these  crops  are  grown.  Rather,  we 
are  talking  about  farming  as  it  has 
been  known  in  the  past  We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  average  farm  siae  of  ap- 
IwoxlmateU'  100  to  200  acres,  while  the 
average  farm  producing  other  com- 
modities is  nearly  500  acres.  Actually, 
the  100  to  MO  acre  figure  is  inflated 
because  the  large  growing  areas  re- 
quired by  grape  vinyards  raises  the  av- 


erage. In  truth,  we  are  talking  about 
hundreds  of  small  farmers  producing 
polahables  on  farms  ranging  between 
SO  to  50  acrca.  These  small  farmers 
■imply  cannot  afford  to  hire  tempo- 
rary workers  in  advance  of  their  har- 
vesting needs  because  that  would  force 
them  to  bear  the  cost  of  wages,  hous- 
ing, and  food  before  production  even 
begins.  But  the  alternative  is  even 
worse— to  have  entire  crops  spoil  in 
the  fields  because  of  unavailability  of 
a  sufficient  work  force. 

TBx  sooiioiac  oomaauiMcsi  or  A* 

nNWOUEABU  B-1  FSOaSAM 

Because  my  own  State  of  California 
provides  the  largest  production  of  per- 
ishable commodities,  if  offers  a  good 
illustration  of  the  potential  disastrous 
economic  consequences  of  a  failed  H-2 
program.  The  highly  seasonal  produc- 
tion of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
nuts  represents  over  |6  billion  or  45 
percent  of  the  annual  sales  of  agrictil- 
tural  products  in  California.  There  are 
approximately  25,000  farms  devoted  to 
raising  these  products  on  10  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  acres  in  agriciil- 
tural  production.  Of  the  260  or  so 
crops  grown  in  California,  150,  or 
nearly  00  percent  of  them  are  perish- 
able. There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
a  large  and  vital  industry  to  California 
but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
which  receives  45  percent  of  its  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  these  fann- 
ers. Loss  of  these  crops  would  have  se- 
rious consequences  for  everyone. 

As  I  have  stated,  most  of  the  farm- 
ers who  cultivate  perishable  crops  are 
small  farmers  who  could  not  survive 
the  serious  crop  losses  which  could 
occur  under  S.  529's  H-2  provisions. 
But  it  is  not  Just  the  farmers  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
crop  losses.  All  of  those  who  depend 
on  perishable  commodities  for  their 
livelihood  would  be  hurt.  The  farm- 
workers who  help  cultivate  and  hv- 
vest  these  crops  would  be  deprived  of 
Jobs.  Distribution  and  transportation 
workers  would  be  hurt  because  there 
would  be  fewer  commodities  to  distrib- 
ute. Grocers  and  merchants  would  not 
have  quality  produce  to  sell,  and  res- 
taurants would  not  have  these  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  serve  to  their 
customers.  And.  finally,  the  American 
consumer  would  be  deprived  of  some 
of  this  Nation's  most  valued  food  prod- 
ucts and  pay  higher  prices  for  those 
that  are  distributed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  H- 
2  program  does  not  provide  the  best 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  perish- 
able grower.  Nonetheless.  I  recognize 
that  this  legislation  represents  a  f  rag- 
Ue  bal«Dcing  of  numerous  competing 
interests.  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
small  measure  of  relief  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  I  have  Joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arixona  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  that  would  help 
lessen  the  adverse  impact  of  this  legis- 


lation.  Let   me   briefly  explain 
DeConcini- Wilson  amendment. 


the 


THS  D'coKcnn . 

Because  the  H-2  program  has  not 
been  used  by  many  farmers  in  the 
past,  it  would  take  some  time  for  farm- 
ers, the  Oovemment.  and  the  farm- 
workers themselves  to  get  accustimied 
to  using  it.  Furthermore,  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  S.  529's  other 
provisions  would  obviously  consume 
much  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
isation Service's  financial  resources 
and  time  during  the  first  15  months 
after  enactment  Consequently,  a 
thoughtfully  designed  transition  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  prevent  disruption 
of  those  segments  of  American  agricul- 
ture which  have  no  prior  experience 
with  the  H-2  program. 

The  DeConcini  amendment  attempts 
to  achieve  this  by  directing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  implement  a  3-year 
transition  program,  during  which  agri- 
cultural employers  must  onne  into 
compliance  with  the  act.  This  is 
achieved  through  a  gradual  schedule 
that  allows  an  employer  to  utilise  100 
percent  transitional  workers  during 
the  first  year  after  enactment  66  per- 
cent transitional  wortcers  during  the 
second  year,  uid  33  percent  transition- 
al workers  during  the  third  year. 
Thereafter,  aU  alien  temporary  agri- 
cultural workers  miut  comply  with  the 
act's  requirements  for  H-2  woi^ers. 
The  rationale  behind  this  amendment 
is  to  allow  farmers  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment during  which  they  can  seek  new 
ways  to  attract  qualified  domestic 
workers  and  also  become  accustomed 
to  using  the  somewhat  cumbersome 
procedures  of  the  H-2  program. 

The  DeConcini  amendment  takes  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  providing 
a  3-year  transition  period.  It.  In  fact, 
may  be  adequate  for  those  farmers 
who  do  not  produce  perishable  com- 
modities. For  those  growers  who  do. 
however,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  As 
a  result  I  have  offered  for  your  con- 
sideration an  amendment  to  the 
DeConcini  amendment  which  better 
addresses  the  needs  of  perishable 
growers  but  in  addition,  assures  that 
foreign  workers  would  not  be  used  to 
the  detriment  of  domestic  workers. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  taken  a  keen  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  S.  529.  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983.  Sena- 
tor SiifFSOH  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  moving  this  leg- 
islation toward  enactment  It  is  clear 
that  his  leadership  in  this  legislation 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  political 
rewards.  It  might  be  better  character- 
ised as  an  act  of  statesmanship,  indeed 
an  act  of  political  courage. 

This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  is 
required  for  the  future  well-being  of 
this  country;  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  causes  a 


great  deal;  of  concern  oo  the  part  of 
many  etUaens.  particularly  emidoyers 
and  certain  minority  groups. 

Because  of  the  need  to  balance  the 
interests  of  labor  organliatlnns— who 
view  thte  legislation  aa  a  means  of  re- 
trieving and  protecting  Joba  for  Am^- 
can  dtlaeas— and  those  employen  and 
minority  groupa,  it  has  been  tmpossl- 
ble  to  totally  satisfy  that  broad  spec- 
trum of  cokicem.  Senator  Bxmnam  and 
members  M  the  committee  have  made 
a  sincere  attonpt  to  solve  the  problem 
that  faoea  us  with  the  least  harm  to 
employoB  and  to  minority  groups  who 
fear  dlscrimlnati<m  in  employment; 
but  it  is  dready  evident  that  further 
refinements  and  improvements  have 
been  and  will  be  offered  on  the  floor 
that  deserve  the  careful  oonsideration 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  Stotes 
with  a  major  agricultural  intoest 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  legislation 
finally  enacted  into  law  does  not 
create  a  situation  in  whkdi  agricultur- 
al employers  are  cut  off  from  the  em- 
ployment of  undocumented  woikers 
without  providing  for  a  workable  pro- 
gram to  brtaig  in  supidemental  foreign 
workers  on  a  timely  basis  whm  and 
where  it  is  proved  that  qualified  XSA. 
citizens  or  documented  resident  aliens 
are  not  available  and  willing  to  per- 
form the  seasonal  woric  needed  in  im- 
portant segments  of  agriculture. 

During  the  first  day  of  debate  on 
this  bill.  Senator  Goldwatxb  offered 
and  the  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
to  section  211.  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  respond  to  an  agricultural 
employer's  request  for  certification  of 
H-2  workers  within  7  days.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  put  a  time  limit  on  the  ad- 
ministrative procedure  so  that  an  em- 
ployer would  know  within  a  wedc 
whether  his  application  was  in  proper 
order.  We  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  highly  perishable  crops, 
in  which  timing  is  dictated  by  nature. 
When  fruit  or  vegetables  are  ripe  and 
ready  for  market  labm-  must  be  avail- 
able within  a  period  of  a  few  days  or 
the  crop  fe  lost  to  consumers  and  the 
grower  loses  any  chance  of  making  a 
profit 

Section  311  as  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding reasonable  assurance  to  agricul- 
tural employers  that  supplemental 
foreign  wDriiers  can  be  brought  into 
the  country  as  nonimmigrants  for 
temporary  periods  of  time  when  their 
need  is  demonstrated.  For  the  first 
time,  a  special  agricultural  H-2  pro- 
gram is  provided,  with  basic  guidelines 
of  its  op«ation  written  into  the  stat- 
ute, and  ^th  final  regulatory  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  regulations  will  be  pr^Nured 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  with 
the  full  consultaticm  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  regulatory  proce- 
dure should  provide  a  balanced  situa- 


tion  in  which  the  interests  of  both 
managemoit  and  labor  are  protected. 

With  debate  now  resuming  on  the 
blU.  certain  other  amendments  wiU  be 
offered  to  fiirther  allay  some  of  the 
concerns  in  the  agricultural  industry.  I 
wUl  discuss  two  of  them,  both  of 
which  wfll  have  my  sm^wrt 

BeoMXat  DaCoHcnn  and  Senator 
WfLSOV  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  3-year  transition  pro- 
gram for  agricultural  employers  to 
assist  than  in  breaUng  away  from  the 
employment  of  illegal  aliens  to  the 
employment  of  U.S.  citizens,  aliens 
who  achieve  legaliaiti<m,  or  supple- 
mental foreign  workers  under  the  H-2 
provlsioo  of  the  act  as  amended  by 
this  bilL  During  the  first  year,  such 
employers  will  be  permitted  to  en^loy 
100  percent  of  their  historic  number  of 
foreign  workers:  during  the  second 
year  67  percent  of  this  number,  snd 
during  the  third  year  33  percent  of  the 
number. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  transi- 
tion program  is  needed.  It  is  supported 
by  the  Utah  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
atkm  and  by  a  broad  range  of  agricul- 
tural organizations.  It  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  growers  to  gradually 
shift  to  the  H-2  program.  It  will  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  some  of 
the  undociunented  workers  who  do  not 
choose  to  vply  for  legalization  or  do 
not  qualify  to  gradually  move  out  of 
agricultural  emplojmaent  and  give  the 
Department  of  Labor  some  additional 
time  to  adjust  to  an  expanded  H-2 
program.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
wiU  support  this  carefully  crafted 
amendment. 

Senator  McClubx.  in  addition,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  correct  an  in- 
justice in  the  present  operating  proce- 
dures of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Current  law  requires 
INS  to  secure  a  search  warrant  to 
enter  upon  private  property  where 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  il- 
legal alien  Is  working  or  residing;  but 
the  courts  have  said  that  the  warrants 
are  not  required  before  entering  open 
fields.  The  result  is  discrimination 
against  agricultural  employers.  Agri- 
cultural employment  for  the  most 
part  necessarily  takes  place  in  open 
fields.  This  property  should  have  the 
same  protections  of  law  as  any  other 
property  and  the  owners  of  the  open 
fields  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
the  owners  of  factories,  restaurants,  or 
offices.  If  INS  can  enforce  the  law  at 
nonagricultural  establishments  with 
the  search  warrant  requirement,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  they  cannot  do 
so  at  farms  and  ranches.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  refer  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Barlow  decision  several  years 
ago  relating  to  the  need  for  search 
warrants  by  OSHA  inspectors.  The 
result  of  this  discrimination  in  the  law 
is  that  enforcement  has  been  concen- 
trated   in    agricultural    employment 


where  only  an  estimated  7  percoit  of 
UlegBl  aliens  are  onployed  in  this 
country,  but  where  nearly  half  of  the 
INS  apprehensions  have  taken  place.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
strong  sumwrt  of  Sowtor  McCluu's 
amendment 

It  is  Irue  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  take  resolute  action  to 
restore  control  over  our  national  bor- 
ders; but  we  must  also  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  close  off  reasonable  access 
to  needed  seasonal  woricers  in  agricul- 
ture, thereby  undermining  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  American  industries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  bade? 

Mr.  KENNEDY. '1  yield  back  the 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  DeCon- 
cini amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  1220).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  now 
a^  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Wilson  amendment  which  wiU  be 
stacked  after  the  regiilar  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  amendment. 

AMBinnfEiiT  no.  laei 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  Seiuitors 
from  Wyomhig  and  Massachusetts.  On 
behalf  of  oiu-  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  with  whom  we  have  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment  Just  accept- 
ed by  the  Senate,  we  are  grateful  and 
think  that  the  attitude  exhibited  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  has  taken 
cognizance  of  a  very  sensitive  situa- 
tion. It  is  one  of  sufficient  sensitivity 
and  importance  that  it  has  required 
this  treatment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derii  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Callfomis  (Mr. 
WiLSOH)  proposes  an  amendmrat  numbered 
1264: 

On  pace  1.  after  line  14.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  During  the  transition  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  in- 
clude in  the  annual  reports  provided  under 
section  214(cK4)  specific  findings,  based 
upon  consultations  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  impact  of  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  sections  214(cK2KA) 
and  214(cK3KA)  upon  the  ability  of  agricul- 
tural employers  to  produce  perishable  com- 
modities, as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
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rtcutture.  The  Attoraey  Oenenl 
•xtand  tlM  traiMltiaa  proiram  for  the  per- 
Wtable  eonaodlttaa  iaduitnr  for  a  period 
not  to  exeeed  two  yean.  if.  baeed  upon  tbe 
Oauttarf  of  labar*!  fladiiici  and  the  expe- 
rlenee  uwler  tbe  tramttloo  procram.  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  baa  icMon  to  believe  that 
the  raqutnmenta  for  ImporUnc  an  alien  as  a 
aeetlon  lOKaMUMHXU)  nonlmmHTant  have 
had  an  advetae  impact  upon  the  ability  of 
asrieultural  enpioyera  to  produce  perlih- 
able  oaiBBwdttlea.  or  upon  the  price  or  avaU- 
abOfty  of  aoeh  rwiif'"'""**  to  American 
eotMomera  The  extcnalon  ehaU  be  imple- 
mented throoch  a  rulemaklnc  procedure 
duriiw  the  third  year  at  the  tianiltlan  pro- 
gram, but  no  later  than  October  SI  of  that 

to 
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year,  under  aoeh  teraa  aa  are 
remedy  Mch  adverse  impact. 

!  1.  line  IS.  replace  "(c)  with  "(d)" 
!  1.  line  !«.  replace  "(d)  with  "(e)" 
1.  line  U.  replace  "(e)  with  "(f)". 
!  a.  line  3.  replaoe  "(f)  with  "(t)"- 
I  a.  line  11.  reptatoe  "(g)  witb  "(h)" 
a.  Une  1«.  replaoe  "(h)  with 


new 

"(ir.  ' 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  deemed  to  be  in  order  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of 
the  DeCondni-WUson  amendment. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  My  amendment  adds 
a  new  subsection  (c)  to  the  DeCondnl 
amendment.  It  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Labcv  to  include  In  his  annual 
report  during  the  transition  period, 
and  each  year  thereafter,  speldflc 
flTu«m«,  based  upon  consultations 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  effect  of  the  certification  require- 
ments (m  the  growers  of  perishable 
commodities.  Subsecticm  (c)  then  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  review 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  findings  and 
the  experience  under  the  transition 
program.  If  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  require- 
moits  for  admission  of  H-2  workers 
have  had  an  adverse  impact  upon  the 
perishable  commodities  industry,  then 
he  must  temporarily  extend  the  tran- 
sition period  for  perishable  commod- 
ities. Examples  of  findings  which 
would  trigger  such  an  extension  in- 
clude evidence  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  woi^era  were  available  on  a 
timely  basis,  that  farmers  suffered 
eoonomle  losses  as  a  result  of  the  act's 
requirements,  or  that  American  con- 
sumers experienced  higher  prices  or 
produce  shortages.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  Attorney  General  mtist  issue  rules 
and  regulations  by  October  31  of  the 
third  year  of  the  transition,  and  as 
necessary  thereafter,  governing  the 
extmsion  of  the  transition  program 
for  the  perishable  ocnnmodlties  indus- 
try. The  extended  transition  program 
could  last  no  longer  than  2  years  and 
would  have  to  be  fashioned  to  remedy 
the  specific  problems  in  the  perishable 
commodities  industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  an 
effort  to  assure  fiuther  that  the  pro- 
cedure that  will  be  invoked  under  this 
legislation  is  determined  to  be  woi^- 


able.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  a 
Dear  Colleague  letter,  have  quite  gra- 
ciously assented  to  support  the 
DeCondni-Wilson  amendment.  They 
have  said: 

We  want  to  indicate  our  lupport  for  the 
DeCondnl  amendment  which  ii  a  compro- 
mi«»  which  we  have  worked  out  over  many 
week*  with  all  partlea  concerned.  It  providea 
a  reaaonaUe  3-year  trandtion  period  to 
allow  agricultural  employer!  to  phaee  In 
their  uae  of  theae  new  H-2  temporary  for- 
eign worker  provisiona  in  the  bill.  The 
amendment  fully  protects  American  work- 
ers and  It  assures  that  proper  labor  stand- 
ards and  wages  will  be  flaet 

I  concur  with  that  Judgment.  Their 
statemost  recognises  that  this  is  a  new 
and  untried  procedure,  one  which  is 
difficult  for  many  employers  and  in- 
volves medal  difficulty  for  the  grower 
of  perishable  commodities.  That  is  be- 
cause theae  H-2  provisions  require  a 
certification  process  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

^jedfically.  since  the  purpose  of  the 
underlying  legislation  is  to  protect 
American  Jobs,  it  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certify  that  there 
wiU  be  insufficient  domestic  labor 
available  to  harvest  perishable  crops 
at  the  time  required,  the  time  of  har- 
vest. The  special  sensitivity  in  this  in- 
stance arises  in  that  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  and  other  perishable  com- 
modities are  ripe  when  they  are  ripe 
and  not  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  certified  that  they  will  be  ripe. 

Unhappily,  if  the  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedure is  not  in  concert  with  the 
weather  and  with  the  realities  of  when 
perishable  commodities  ripen  and 
must  be  harvested,  there  is  a  very  high 
risk  as  a  result,  that  an  untimely  har- 
vest, harvest  that  occurs  too  late,  will 
cost  not  only  the  grower  but  also  those 
he  employs  dlrectiy  as  pickers.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  be  more  than  an  inconven- 
ience. It  will  threaten  the  gravest  eco- 
nomic consequences  to  an  entire  indus- 
try, subsuming  other  industries  as 
well,  reaching  ultimately  a  distress 
that  affects  the  American  consumer— 
the  American  housewife  seeking  the 
kinds  of  special  crops  that  American 
people  have  enjoyed,  that  we  have 
taken  for  granted,  at  prices  that  were 
affordable. 

I  will  not  belabor  what  I  hope  is  an 
obvious  point,  and  that  is  that  the  in- 
ability to  harvest  these  crops  at  the 
time  that  it  is  required,  which  often  is 
a  matter  of  hours  or,  at  most.  days, 
threatens  disastrous  economic  loss, 
the  kind  of  hardship  and  dislocation 
that  involves  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  not  only  in  my 
SUte.  California— and  the  SUte  of 
Senator  DaCoNcnri.  Arizona— who  is 
the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  Just 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  also  the 
growers  of  perishable  conmuxllties  in 
virtually  every  State. 

I  see  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 


na in  the  Chamber.  I  know  that  he  is 
proud  of  the  peaches  grown  in  his 
State.  I  know  that  Senator  MATrmoLT 
is  proud  of  the  tradition  with  respect 
to  Georgia  peaches. 

The  point  is  that  this  Is  a  measure 
that  affects  not  parochially  a  small 
comer  of  the  country  but  affects 
Americans  as  consumers  and  those 
who  are  Involved  in  the  harvest,  the 
distribution,  the  shiianent.  the  trans- 
portation, and  the  marketing  of  these 
commodities,  as  well  as  those  who  will 
be  the  consumers.  It  affects  employ- 
ment in  restaurants  and  in  hotels  as 
well  as  in  supermaritets.  It  will  affect 
the  employment  not  Just  of  farmwork- 
ers but  of  teamsters  as  welL 

So  it  is  important  that  this  be  a 
workable  procedure. 

Notwithstanding  the  commendable 
g(Ml  to  enhance  employment  opportu- 
nities for  Americans,  we  dare  not  risk 
the  Irony  of  a  failed  good  intention 
that  Jeopardizes  employment  for  a 
number  of  Americans. 

Bfr.  President,  I  come  back  again  to 
the  Dear  CoUeague  letter  dated  May 
13.  sent  out  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mtog  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  have  read  a  portion  of  that 
letter  already.  Let  me  read  the  remain- 
der of  it. 

We  beUeve  this— 

Referring  to  the  DeCondni-Wilson 
amendment  Just  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

is  a  reasonable  compromise  and  we  are 
pleased  to  support  it.  However,  we  must 
oppose  amendments  to  weaken  oontrols  on 
the  use  of  foreign  workers  during  this  tran- 
sition period,  or  which  would  establish  a 
new  temporary  worker  program  or  encour- 
age American  growers  to  continue  their  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  we 
apply  that  paragraph  as  a  test,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  can  feel  com- 
fortable in  accepting  and  supporting 
this  amendment  as  well;  because,  ap- 
plying three  parts  of  their  tests,  it 
does  not  weaken  controls  on  the  use  of 
foreign  workers  during  the  transition 
period;  it  does  not  establish  a  new  tem- 
porary worker  program;  it  does  not  en- 
courage American  growers  to  (X)ntinue 
their  dependence  upon  foreign  worit- 
ers. 

What  it  does  is  to  provide  a  neces- 
sary safety  valve  to  determine,  as  does 
the  transition  itself,  whether  or  not 
the  procedure  that  is  new  in  this  legis- 
lation will  work,  will  allow  timely  har- 
vest, as  the  Senators  from  Wyoming 
and  Massachusetts  hope  will  occur. 

For  that  reason,  because  this  is 
simply  the  other  part  of  a  necessary, 
thoughtful,  and  reasonable  procedure 
for  making  transition  to  what  is  a  new 
and  an  untried  procedure,  the  H-2  pro- 
visions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment  as  a  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  interests  of  those  involved 
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in  the  gnrting.  the  harvesting,  the  dis- 
tribution, the  mariteting.  and  the  ctm- 
sumptiim  of  the  perishable  commod- 
ities that  have  made  the  American 
diet  the  best  in  the  voild. 

We  are  donoemed  with  employment 
here,  the  employment  of  all  thoae  in 
Uiat  ehalQ.  from  the  planting  to  the 
ultimate  oonsumption  of  those  com- 
modities. We  are  ooneeraed  with  the 
iwioes  of  tkoae  oommoditlea  as  a  neces- 
sary eian«it  in  rwiHitfamny  detennin- 
ing  that  tkis  industry  can  continue  to 
thrive,  to  flourish,  and  to  provide  the 
employment  it  has  intivtded  tat  tens  of 
thousands,  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  you  envision  the  entire  chain. 

With  that.  I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to 
support  this  measure.  It  will  not  undo 
either  the  goal  or  the  specific  proce- 
dures whith  the  Immigration  Reform 
Act  envisions  to  protect  employmmt 
for  Ameriisn  workos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SDyOPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  we  rqject  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Callfotnla. 

The  purpose  of  the  DeCondni- 
Wilson  amendmoit.  which  we  have 
Just  accepted,  is  to  provide  a  transi- 
tional period  for  agricultural  employ- 
ers to  become  familiar  with  the  H-2(a) 
program  and  to  allow  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  iMbat  Department 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
handle  the  increased  demand  for  for- 
eign agrictUtural  woricers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  BCr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMjPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  recess  be  extended  until  10  min- 
utes after  12.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  has  been 
deared  with  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority. I  concur. 

The  PRiESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecttim.  it  is  so  ordereiL 

The  Senate  will  recess  at  10  minutes 
past  12. 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
move  with  even  more  alacrity  than  I 
would  have  previously. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  during  the 
debate  in  the  last  session,  rejected  a 
guestworiser  program.  This  amend- 
ment woilld  allow  foreign  workers  to 
continue  working  in  this  country  for  a 
total  of  5  years.  If  the  Eurtmean  expe- 
rience is  any  example— and  it  is  one  we 
watched  closely  in  our  debate  and  in 
our  hearings— this  will  result  in  claims 
of  equities  to  Justify  the  workers'  right 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Also,  it  will 
be  diff ioUt  to  prevent  the  families  of 
these  workers  from  entering  the  coun- 
try over  sach  a  long  period  of  time. 

We  have  made  special  provision  in 
the  H-2  program  for  agricultural  em- 


ployers. If  there  is  <me  area  on  which 
we  spent  more  time,  an  inordinate 
amoimt  of  time,  it  was  hammering  and 
hammering  on  this  issue;  and  the 
result  was  the  DeConcini-Wilson  pro- 
posal, which  is  an  extraordinary  effort 
Inltaelf. 

What  did  we  provide?  Three  years  of 
transltkmal  programs  imder  which  ag- 
ricultural employers  can  hire  addition- 
al woiters  that  are  not  in  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. The  DeConcini-Wilson  amend- 
ment will  allow  those  transitional 
worlcers  to  remain  in  this  country  for 
a  total  of  3Vi  years  after  enactment  of 
the  law.  After  enactment  of  the  law 
because  it  comes  into  effect  after  the  6 
months  education  period,  so  we  really 
have  added  another  half-year  there. 
This  amendment  would  then  inirease 
this  special  program  to  5.5  years,  and 
the  irony  of  it  is  that  industrial  em- 
ployers and  others  who  have  also  used 
illegal  workers  in  great  numbers  in 
this  country  are  expected  to  adjust 
themselves  immediately  to  n.S.  work- 
ers or  H-2  workers,  without  the  bene- 
nt  of  the  streamlined  H-2(a)  program. 
It  would  then  seem  that  agricultural 
employees  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  adjust  to  the  new  program  in  3.5 
years. 

I  urge  that  we  reject  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  given  a 
very  important  statement  and  com- 
ment on  why  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected  and  I  Join  him  in  urging 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

This  issue  was  gone  into  in  very  con- 
siderable detaU  by  the  Select  Commis- 
sion. It  examined  extensively  labor 
needs,  the  availability  of  workers,  and 
a  serious  study  into  the  agricultural 
implications  of  seeing  that  this  pro- 
gram effectively  be  ended.  The  Select 
Ccmunission  was  virtually  unanimous 
in  recommending  an  end  to  the  pro- 
gram itself. 

I  think  the  amendment  that  was 
proposed  by  Senator  DeConcxhi  and 
Senator  Wilson  to  provide  for  the  3- 
year  transition  which  would  permit  an 
adjustment  by  a  third  each  year  is  a 
reasonable  adjustment. 

And  it  is  one  that  I  support  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

But  should  we  accept  the  Wilson 
amendment  it  is  really  sending  out  the 
wrong  message.  It  effectively  is  saying 
to  many  in  this  business  that  we  are 
really  not  serious  about  ending  this 
harmful  and  unnecessary  dependence 
on  foreign  labor,  and  I  think  that  that 
is  the  wrong  signal  for  us  to  send  out. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  in  service  to  the  Senate 
durUig  this  period  of  time.  If  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  develop 
which  have  been  expressed  as  possible 
by  the  Senator  from  California,  then 
the  Senate  committee  will  be  able  to 


address    those    questions    and    those 
issues  in  a  reasonable  way. 

So,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

I  ask  unamlnous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  a  study  about  the 
unemployment  by  agricultural  work- 
ers in  many  of  the  most  important  ag- 
ricultural communities  in  this  coimtry. 
induding  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

[Memorandum] 
UlflTED  Fasm  WoRKsas  OF  Ambuca. 

AFL-CIO, 
saver  Sjnino.  Md.iMay  2. 19»i. 
To:  Concerned  Members  of  Congress. 
From:  atephanie  Bower,  Legislative  Repre- 
sentative. 
Subject:  H-2  Temporary  Worker  Program. 
Simpson/MazzoU   Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act 

UimCPLOTlfKRT   AMD   LAT-OFTS    AMONG   OUE 

MnfBBUHiP  Clxaklt  Shows  That  Thbu 

Is  No  Need  For  Amt  KmD  or  TEMFoaAaT 

Worker  PaoGBAM 

There  has.  for  over  one  hundred  years 
been  many  more  workers  than  Jobs  avail- 
able in  agrictilture  in  order  that  workers 
may  be  kept  in  an  exploitable  posititm.  Dr. 
Tim  Horgan  of  St.  Leo  College.  St.  Leo, 
Florida,  concludes  in  a  study  that  he  has 
done  that  there  are  3  to  400.000  agricultural 
workers  available  for  only  100.000  Jobs  an- 
nually. 

Our  field  officers  report  the  following  un- 
employment statistics: 

In  November  of  1082.  while  H-2's  were 
being  brought  into  norida  from  Mexico,  our 
Avon  Park  field  office  reported  1,000  unem- 
ployed farm  woi^ers  in  that  area  while  230 
of  our  members  under  contract  witb  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  were  still  laid  off  from 
the  previous  season. 

In  Arizona,  htmdreds  had  been  laid  off 
and  170  Union  Members  (UFW)  were  on  the 
waiting  list 

Unemployment  in  Texas  at  the  time  was 
50-00  percent  among  farm  woriLcrs. 

California  field  offices  r^Torted  as  of  April 
1983: 

Calexlco:  5.000  unemployed  farm  workers 
in  the  area. 

Coachella:  1,500  Union  members  imder 
contract  laid  off— another  1,000  workers  in 
the  area  unemployed. 

Delano:  Highest  imemployment  since  the 
recession  began— 1,200  workers  unemployed 
from  ranches  under  contract— of  the  1,200, 
500  have  been  laid  off.  Another  1,000  worlt- 
ers  In  the  area  are  unemployed.  Tex-Cal 
Land  Management  Co.  gave  notice  to  1.000 
workers  that  their  services  would  be  no 
longer  needed  and  brought  in  labor  contrac- 
tors with  a  history  of  violating  the  old  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  to  hire 
another  docile  workforce. 

Livingston:  750  to  800  unemployed  Union 
Members. 

Oxnard:  100  members  with  seniority  on 
waiting  list 

Parller:  900  members  unemployed  (90  per- 
cent unemployment.) 

Salinas:  Continuous  list  of  1,300-1,500 
members  on  waiting  list 

San  Usidro:  438  members  on  waiting  list. 

Santa  Maria:  200  of  500  unemployed  mem- 
bers. Several  thousand  total  number  in  the 
area. 
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Holllrter  400  mambera  ham  been  btld 
off— a.000  anenployed  f  ann  workers  In  the 

Itap«  VaDerMO  workera  in  exoev  of  Jobs 

Ifr.  KKNIIKDT.  Mr.  President,  tt  is. 
I  *»««»«fc.  an  Important  memorandium 
beeauae  I  think  tt  further  Juirtifiea  the 
fact  that  there  are  tens  of  thouaandu 
of  unemidoyed  asriealtiiral  woi^ers  in 
tticar  mmmiinitlf  and  they  are  there 
today  looUnc  for  work,  eager  for 
work.  80  whs  do  we  need  foreign  wort- 
en?  I  think  that  we  should  be  aenci- 
thre  to  the  teet  that  we  have  these 
tem  of  thmwandi  of  Americans  who 
are  unable  to  And  work  and  even  in 
spite  of  that  we  are  willing  to  provide 
a  period  of  S  years  transiti<m  feu*  f or- 
eivi  worlcers.  I  am  not  prepared  to  see 
this  tranritlon  time  go  beyond  what 
the  DeCoodnl-Wilson  amendment  has 
already  estabUshed.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  wHl  be  defeated. 

rar  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  recommendations  offered 
on  this  subject  by  the  Select  ComnUs- 
doo  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
PoUey. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  reocmi- 
mendatlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RnoBS.  as  follows: 
[Vraa  the  Sdect  CnmmlMinn'B  final  report] 
VLB.  H-TmroBART  Wosssbs* 

Tbe  Depaitment  of  Labor  ihould  reoom- 
mend  "*»»«§—  In  tbe  H-3  procram  wbich 
wmld  Improve  tbe  faimem  of  tbe  pratram 
to  both  VA.  worken  and  emptoyera.  Pro- 

Improve  tbe  timelhiem  of  dedaions  re- 
gmwMftf  the  ulinlmlnii  of  H-3  workers  by 

Bemove  tbe  current  tconomlc  dMnren- 
ttvea  to  bire  U.&  workers  by  requlrlns.  tox 
example,  ettpioyen  to  pay  FICA  and  unem- 
ploymcot  '"^"■"^^  for  H-3  workers:  and 
T»«i»»»hi  tbe  labor  oertlflcatioa  by  the  VB. 
D^wrtment  of  Labor. 

Tbe  Oammlmian  believes  that  Oovem- 
ment.  employers  and  unlom  should  cooper- 
ate to  end  tbe  depmdence  of  any  Industry 
on  a  CMHtant  supply  of  H-3  workers. 

Tbe  above  does  not  exclude  a  slight  ex- 
paiMfOB  of  the  ^^t1^gttt'^' 

Tbe  United  States  has  kmc  had  a  limited 
program  throosh  which  temporary  workers 
can  enter  the  country  as  H-3  nonimmi- 
granta.  Petttknis  for  these  workers  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
must  certtfy  that  U&  workers  are  not  avail- 
able and  that  the  employment  of  aliens  wUl 
not  adversdy  affect  tbe  waces  snd  working 
condtttons  of  other  similarly  employed  UJB. 
workers.  Fnm  IMS  to  1976.  H-3  artmlaslnns 
averaged  a  little  more  than  M.O0O  workers 
annuady,  1X000  of  whom  were  agricultural 
workers.  In  lOT?  and  lOTS  the  number  of  H- 
3  workers  dropped  bdow  this  level  to  38.000 
and  384100,  raapecttvely. 

Tbe  H-3  program  has  been  critlciMd  from 
aOaideK 

By  U.a.  labor  representatives  and  others 
for  lU  inadequate  protection  of  UJB.  wages 
and  for  permitting  a  "wage  wedge"  that  en- 
courages the  hiring  of  H-3  workers  over 
VA  cttlaens  or  permanent  residents.  Once 
given  permiasiaii  to  hire  H-3  woriurs.  tbe 


vote:  Tcs-14:  No-S. 


employer  need  not  pay  sodal  security  and 
unemployment  Inaurance  for  the  temporary 
migrants. 

By  employers  who  find  the  procedures  for 
determining  ellgibOity  to  hire  H-3  workers 
time^onsuming  and  subject  to  delay.  Km- 
Idoyers  have  argued  that  these  delays  are 
unnecessary  and  that  the  program  falls  to 
meet  their  labor  needs. 

By  foreign  workers  because  they  do  not 
receive  the  same  beneflU  as  U.S.  workers. 

Despite  the  Inadequacies  many  people 
And  with  regard  to  the  H-3  program,  the 
1  finds  that  a  continuation  of  the 

Is  necessary  and  pref eraltle  to  the 

taMtitution  of  a  new  one  (see  Section  11). 
Recogniiins  the  seriousness  of  some  of 
these  Inadequacies,  however,  the  Commls- 
■loQ  reooomiends  that  changes  be  made  in 
the  current  H-3  program  to  make  it  more 
respooshre  to  the  needs  of  employers  and 
more  protective  of  the  rlghU  of  V&  work- 
ers. These  recommended  changes  attempt  to 
balance  two  legitimate  needs— that  of  U.& 
employav  for  a  source  of  needed  labor  and 
that  of  VS.  workers  for  labor  market  pro- 
tectkm. 

They  are  also  designed  to  extend  to  tem- 
porary workers  the  employment  benefits 
normally  ^ven  to  VA  workers  and  thus  to 
be  mwe  protective  of  their  rights.  The  Com- 
mimian  further  believes  that  any  slight  ex- 
pansion in  the  numlier  of  temporary  worii- 
eis  admitted  should  be  within  the  existing 
H-3  program. 

STHBAMUmiM  THB  APFUCATIOII  PROCOS 

The  Select  Commission  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
H-3  program  to  streamline  the  application 
moceas  and  Improve  the  timellneas  of  deci- 
sions, thus  nt(^*^^  the  iirogmw  more  re- 
apouive  to  the  needs  of  VA  employers. 
The  Commission  Is  of  the  view  that  these 
changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  ad- 
ministrative dels^  and  to  decrease  the  costs 
and  paperwork  of  the  certification  process, 
nrancmra  0  J.  uaoB 

The  Select  Commission  urges  that  the  De- 
partment of  labor  recommend  changes  In 
the  present  H-3  program  to  make  it  more 
protective  of  the  rights  of  UB.  workers  by 
removing  the  inducements  to  tUre  H-3  work- 
ers over  VA  workers. 

The  Commlsiion  specifically  recommends 
that: 

Employers  be  required  to  pay  FICA  and 
unemployment  insurance  for  H-3  workers; 

The  requiremmt  for  labor  certification 
for  H-3  workers  be  maintained  by  tlte  De- 
partment of  Lalior.  and 

Iteployers,  unions  and  government  coop- 
erate to  end  the  dependence  of  any  industry 
on  a  constant  supply  of  H-3  worlcers. 

These  steps  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
present  advantages  that  stem  from  hiring 
foreign  rather  than  VA  workers.  Under 
these  recommendations,  employers  also  will 
be  encouraged  to  seek  VA.  labor  and  end 
their  dependence  on  H-3  workers. 
mnwuium  n-t  woaxsas 

The  Commission  recommendation  requir- 
ing employers  to  extend  the  same  benefits 
now  given  VA  workers  to  foreign  workers 
in  the  H-3  program  also  would  be  more  pro- 
tective of  H-3  workers.  The  Commission  is 
of  the  view  that  changes  in  the  H-3  pro- 
gram should  address  the  concerns  of  those 
who  fear  tliat  a  temporary  worker  program 
will  automatically  result  In  an  underdam  of 
workers.  By  guaranteeing  H-3  workers  the 
same  benefits  as  VA  workers,  the  United 
States  can  ensure  that  its  temporary  worker 
program  does  not  degenerate,  as  did  the  bra- 


cero  program,  into  a  program  that  exploits 
workers. 

Mr.  WIUK>N.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond to  questions,  and  I  am  i^ad  to 
yield  the  floor  if  the  Soiator  wishes. 

Mr.  WnJBON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  object  to  the  request 
that  the  Soiator  made  that  that  study 
be  printed  in  the  Rbookd.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  commend  him  for  the  demon- 
strated sensitivity  to  the  employment 
needs  of  American  woikers. 

This  particular  study.  I  gather  from 
his  statement,  deals  with  unemploy- 
ment of  dcmestic  farmworkers. 

I  simply  point  out  that  I  think  that 
It  is  consistent  with  an  earlier  sensitiv- 
ity demonstrated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  In  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  sought  to  sunset  employer 
sanctions,  the  basic  premise  of  this 
legislation,  if  after  a  5-year  period, 
there  were  a  finding  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  such  employer 
sanctions  had  resulted  in  defensive  dis- 
crimination agidnst  those  who  look  or 
sound  foreign  by  small  business  per- 
sons who  did  not  wish  to  be  hassled  by 
Federal  prosecutors  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  new  and  untried  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  in  offering  that  amendment, 
the  Senator  indicated  not  only  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  employment  needs  par- 
tioilarly  of  Hispanic  Americans,  but  to 
those  American  citizens  who  may  be 
8uq>ect  of  being  foreign  nationals.  I 
think  he  indicated  quite  realistically 
that  this  new  and  untried  legislation  is 
complex,  it  is  difficult,  it  requires  that 

very  stressful— !— 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  conclude,  Mr. 
President,  with  a  unanimous-consent 
request  for  alwut  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  WII£ON.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  correct,  I  think,  in 
being  realistic  as  well  as  sensitive  in 
offering  an  amendment  that  would 
have  sunsetted  employer  sanctions 
upon  the  findings  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  discrimination  had  been 
brought  about,  however,  unintended 
by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation. 
Agidn,  in  this  instance  where  we  are 
trying  a  new  procedure,  I  think  there 
is  room  for  caution. 

This  amendment  is  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  kind  of  care  that  they 
have  already  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  transition 
period.  It  is  the  procedure  that  allows 
a  responsible  public  official  to  exam- 
ine formal  evidence  and  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  procedure  is  not  working, 
in  this  case  having  to  do  with  the  har- 
vest of  perishable  commodities,  rather 
than  discrimination,  to  make  a  similar 
Judgment  to  that  which  the  Senator 


soui^t  to  have  made  in  caae  of  his 
sunset  amendment. 

This  would  have  gone  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  legislation,  the  premise 
upon  whidi  it  is  founded  being  the 
onployer  sanctions. 

Mr.  KENMEDT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  obvi- 
ously the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  have  been 
more  persuasive  in  the  Senate  than  I 
have  been,  because  they  have  already 
got  the  3  years  and  I  was  unable  to  get 
any  on  my  particular  amendment. 

I  think,  for  the  reasons  that  hAve 
been  outlined  earlier  during  this 
dialog,  the  DeCondni  amendment  re- 
qmnds  to  these  particular  oonoems.  I. 
as  one  member  on  the  Tmmigratiop 
subcommitlee,  wish  to  indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Calif oinia  that,  should 
the  Senate  reject  his  amendmrnt,  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
follow  this  issue  with  him  over  the 
period  of  future  years  and  address  any 
future  needs.  I  believe  that  that  would 
be  true  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee^ 

Ur.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  The  Sraator  from  Wynning. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  thei  Senator  that  is  true.  The 
chairman  frould  certainly  Join  in  those 
remarks.  We  will  be  monitoring  it  very 
closely. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P  JC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Soiate.  at  12:11 
pjn.,  receaaed  until  2  pjn.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled,  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

LUOAS). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  executive 
session.  There  will  now  be  5  minutes 
debate  on  Calendar  Order  No.  156. 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 


NOMINATION     OF     WILLIAM     D. 
RUCKElSHAUS  TO  BE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR    OF     ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 
The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus.  of  Washington,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Ageney.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  undentanding  that  the  majority 

has  2%  mfeiutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ia  correct. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  And  Senator  Rah- 
DOLFH  or  the  minority  leader  would 
have  the  other  2M  minutes. 


Mr.  Presidoit.  we  debated  the  issue 
of  the  nomination  of  William  Ruc^els- 
haus  to  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  yes- 
terday. A  good  record  was  made  at 
that  time. 

For  today,  for  our  colleagues  who 
are  here  or  any  who  may  be  listening. 
I  simply  point  out  that  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Woito 
before  whom  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  ap- 
peared In  his  confiimatlon  hearings, 
he  was  confinned  to  the  Senate  to 
become  the  Administrator  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  0.  or  to  put  it  differently.  It  was  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  commit- 
tee in  favor  of  the  i4>proval  of  Mr. 
William  Ruckelshaus  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Before  the  committee  reached  the 
point  of  voting  on  recommending  his 
name  to  the  Soiate  for  confirmation, 
we,  in  the  committee,  over  a  period  of 
some  weeks,  went  through  the  most 
exhaustive  preparation  for  the  hear- 
ings which  he  attended  in  memory  of 
this  Senator— and  I  served  on  the  com- 
mittee now  for  12  years.  We  also  had 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in  front  of  the  com- 
mittee for  6  hours  on  2  different  days, 
and  it  was  the  most  intensive  grilling 
of  a  nominee  to  have  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  this  committee  during 
the  12  years  that  I  have  served  on  it. 

So  his  background  was  meticulously 
examined.  His  qualifications  were 
carefully  reviewed.  His  record  as  the 
first  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  looked 
into.  AU  of  his  financial  activities  and 
his  affiliation  with  Weyerhaeuser  and 
Co.  and  board  memberships  on  some 
other  corporations  were  very  carefully 
examined  in  the  course  of  Qur  hear- 
ings and  in  the  testimony  adduced 
from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 

On  the  basis  of  aU  of  the  back- 
ground examination,  his  answers  to 
our  questions,  his  stating  to  us  that  he 
has  the  freedom  and  the  intention  of 
enfordng  the  laws  of  this  country 
with  req>ect  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  as  they  exist,  not 
as  he  might  wish  them  to  be  or  some- 
one else  might  wish  them  to  l>e,  the 
ctnninlttee  culminated  the  hearings  by 
voting  to  recommend  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
16  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
on  this  side  I  wish  to  allot  to  Senator 
RAimoLPH.  For  the  moment,  he  is  en- 
gaged with  constituents.  So  I  know  we 
cannot  run  a  quorum  call  on  2Vi  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  time  to  Sena- 
tor Rakdolfh. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  in  reference 
to  the  upcoming  vote,  we  debated  this 
subject  on  yesterday,  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  Senator  Staf- 


ford, and  myself  and  some  others  with 
the  minority  leader's  cooperation.  Is 
there  time  still  that  was  not  con- 
sumed? 

BCr.  BYRD.  There  are  2Vb  minutes 
for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Two  and  a  half 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Senator  Staffobd  has 
used  his  time. 

Ur.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  then,  if 
agreeable,  use  the  2Vi  minutes  that 
remain  to  the  minority.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Blr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlcs  reported  the  nomination 
of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to  the 
Senate  with  all  the  members  voting  fa- 
vorably. 

The  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
BCr.  Ruckelshaus  were  very  thorough. 
The  questioning  of  the  nominee  was 
incisive  and  there  was  a  desire  to  l>e 
thorough  on  the  part  of  us  on  the 
committee  before  we  would  vote  either 
to  report  or  not  to  report  this  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  Senate  might  do  what  the 
committee  has  done  and  that  is  to  give 
unanimous  t4>proval  to  William 
Ruckelshaus  to  become  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

I  believe  he  is  the  right  man  at  the 
right  time  for  a  difficult  task.  I  whole- 
heartedly have  given  to  him  and 
renew  it  at  this  time  my  l)elief  that  he 
will  do  a  very,  very  fine  Job  in  that 
very,  very  critical  post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  declare  my 
support  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  a  man  who 
comes  to  us  with  a  longstanding  repu- 
tation for  personal  integrity.  He  is  a 
man  whose  successful  careers  in  both 
Government  and  business  are  a  testi- 
mony to  his  considerable  administra- 
tive and  managerial  sklUs. 

Equally  impwtant,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
brings  to  the  EPA  an  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  balance  in  our  efforts  to 
effectively  address  such  difficult  and 
complex  environmental  issues  as  add 
deposition.  I  am  encouraged  by  his 
openmindedness  on  this  issue,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  divisive  and  emo- 
tional natture  of  the  debate  on  acid 
deposition. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Woiics,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  pointed  out  that  current 
proposals  for  sl^ilf leant  reductions  in 
emissions  must  be  considered  relative 
to  the  costs  of  such  reduction.  We 
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need  to  consider,  he  testified,  whether 
"the  coats  themselves  are  iwoperly  al- 
located under  the  current  formulas." 
This  has  to  be  addressed,  he  said: 

with  aome  decree  of  eertatnty  If  we  tre  to 
;  to  the  Ooiwrea  an  ■ppraacb  to  thia 
ithatmakeaMDM. 

Mr.  President,  those  comments  are 
certainly  refreshing  to  me.  for  that  is 
all  I  have  been  after  for  the  post  2 
years  in  this  area:  All  I  have  asited  for 
is  an  approaeh  that  makes  soise. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  indicated  that 
the  effort  to  develop  such  an  approach 
is  one  of  his  highest  priorities.  In  fact, 
as  he  pointed  out  during  his  confirma- 
tion heartaigs,  that  effort  Is  moving 
forward.  The  current  program  of  re- 
search. Mr.  Ruckelshaus  noted,  is 
asking: 

The  right  queetlons  with  the  risbt  kind  of 
milftiinf  ftti^t'f*'*"*  to  get  at  the  queatlon 
of  what  ia  the  beat  program  available  that  Is 
iiiiiBiaij  to  alleviate  the  problems  aaaodat- 
ed  with  add  rain. 

In  other  words,  whatever  approach 
is  Anally  developed,  it  wiU  be  baaed 
upon  the  results  of  a  well-defined  pro- 
gram of  scientific  reseatth.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  for 
his  commitment  to  a  balanced  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  addressing  envi- 
ronmental issues.  I  beleive  he  will 
serve  the  EPA  and  the  Nation  welL 

Mr.  'HART.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  ctmsideration  I  decided  to  vote 
in  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  to  report  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  and  I  will  now  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation. 

I  want  to  let  my  colleagues,  and  the 
public  know  what  my  vote  for  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  represents,  and  what  it 
does  not  represent. 

My  vote  for  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  repre- 
sents my  judgment  that  he  will  be  a 
substantial  Improvement  over  his 
predecessor,  and  that  he  clearly  has 
the  aUUty.  experience,  and  personal 
integrity  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Administrate  of  EPA. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  vote  for  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  does  not  Indicate  that  I 
am  fully  confident  there  wlU  be  the 
major  change  in  this  administration's 
disastrous  environmental  policies  that 
is  needed  to  give  the  American  people 
the  cleaner,  safer  environment  they 
want  and  deserve.  There  are  some 
signs  of  hope  that  there  wlU  be  mean- 
ingful change  in  the  administration's 
policies.  But  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  so 
careful  to  avoid  making  any  specific 
commitments  during  his  confirmation 
hearing  that  we  are  left  guessing  and 
hoping  for  that  much-needed  change, 
not  assured  it  will  occur. 

I  do  not  lightly  make  questions  of 
administration  policy  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  the  process  of  confirming  a 
Presidential  i«>pointee.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  specify  the  grounds  for 


senatorial  advice  and  consent  to  Presi- 
dential aKwintments.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  however,  clearly  did 
not  intend  for  every  Senator  to  re- 
quire the  President's  appointees  to 
conform  to  the  policy  views  of  individ- 
ual Senators  instead  of  to  the  views  of 
the  President. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times.  Mr. 
Rui^elBhaus  is  taking  office  in  the 
middle  of  the  term  of  a  President 
whose  administration  has  shattered  all 
traditions  of  our  Government  in  it  de- 
fiance of  our  Nation's  environmental 
laws,  in  its  desire  to  protect  polluters 
instead  of  the  public. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  and 
many  members  of  the  public  have 
documented  at  length  the  ways  in 
which  this  administration's  environ- 
mental policies  have  been  a  radical  de- 
parttire  from  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
the  l>est  dozen  years  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  The 
Senate  does  not  need  to  hear  another 
comi^ete  recounting  of  the  adminis- 
tration policies,  but  I  would  like  to 
outline  for  my  colleagues  some  exam- 
ples of  those  policies  on  two  key  areas 
of  concern  to  Americans:  Clean  air  and 
hasardous  wastes. 

This  administration  has  mounted  a 
major  campaign  against  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  flagship  of  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronmental laws.  It  has  supported  legis- 
lative proposals  to  relax  emission 
standards  for  cars,  trucks,  and  all  new 
plants  and  factories:  to  allow  addition- 
al pollution  in  national  paiks  and  wil- 
derness areas:  to  remove  all  con- 
straints on  new  pollution  in  clean  air 
areas:  to  repeal  the  requirements  for 
automobile  Inspection  and  mainte- 
nance programs  in  areas  with  danger- 
ous levels  of  automobile  pollution:  to 
take  away  the  ability  of  States  to  set 
emission  standards  tougher  than  ge- 
neric Federal  standards:  and  to 
weaken  the  enforcement  requirements 
of  the  act.  It  has  opposed  all  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  would  strengthen 
the  law.  including  proposals  to  curtail 
the  emissions  that  are  responsible  for 
the  new  environmental  disaster  or  acid 
rain;  to  establish  for  the  first  time  a 
meaningful  program  for  the  regula- 
tion of  cancer-causing  hazardous  air 
pollutants;  to  strengthen  the  control 
of  motor  vehicle  emissions  in  heavily 
polluted  high-altitude  areas;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  process  to  improve  the 
decisionmaking  on  emission  standards 
for  new  plants  and  factories.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  content 
with  these  efforts  in  the  legislative 
arena.  It  has  used,  and  abused,  its  dis- 
cretion under  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  ad- 
ministratively relaxing  dozens  of 
standards.  It  has  approved  relaxations 
of  standards  for  coal-fired  powerplants 
that  will  increase  the  emissions  caus- 
ing acid  rain;  has  proposed  relaxation 
of  emission  standards  for  trucks, 
buses,  and  diesel  cars;  has  adopted  a 
policy    designed   to   allow    additional 


sources  in  areas  more  polluted  than 
the  national  health-baaed  air-quality 
standards  to  escape  ccmtrol;  and  has 
proposed  to  overlook  entirely  so-called 
fugitive  emissions  even  where  they  are 
responsbile  for  violations  of  the  air 
quality  standards. 

If  possible,  this  administration's 
policies  on  hazardous  wastes  are  even 
worse  than  its  policies  on  air  pollution. 
Of  course,  it  was  the  mismanagement 
and  alleged  corruption  of  EPA  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  of  the  Su- 
perfimd  program  for  the  cleanup  of 
hazardous  wastes  that  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  former  E3*A  Administra- 
tor. Mrs.  Anne  M.  Burford.  and  many 
of  her  top  aides.  While  we  still  are 
learning  about  the  actions  that  were 
taken— and  those  that  were  not 
taken— over  the  past  2  years,  we  know 
now  that  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  spend  money  from  the  Super- 
fund  for  the  cleanup  of  waste  dump- 
sites,  even  where  people's  health  has 
been  directly  threatened;  reportedly 
used  political  considerations  to  speed 
up  or  slow  down  activities  under  the 
Superf  und  program;  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  the  cmnpanles  responsible 
for  leaking  dumpsites  that  let  them 
escape  instead  of  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  cleanup  costs:  and  used  the  su- 
perf und  money  for  routine  administra- 
tive expenses  of  other  program  offices 
instead  of  for  the  toxic  dump  cleanup 
that  is  the  fimd's  purpose.  The  admin- 
istration's hazardous  waste  policies 
also  insure  that  we  will  have  many 
more  environmental  disasters  like 
Love  Canal  and  Times  Beach.  The  ad- 
irJnistrtation  has  made  decisions 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act— the  law  designed  to 
insure  the  proper  management  of  haz- 
ardous wastes— that  allow  more  haz- 
ardous wastes  to  escape  control  entire- 
ly than  are  subject  to  the  Agency's 
minimal— and  inadequate— standards; 
that  allow  the  continued  disposal  of 
regulated  hazardous  wastes  in  unlined 
disposal  facilities  that  everybody 
knows  will  leak;  that  let  many  hazard- 
ous wastes  go  without  any  Fedeal  con- 
trol-including dioxin,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  chemicals  known  to  scien- 
tists, and  the  chemical  that  has  so  poi- 
soned Times  Beach  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  $33  million  to  buy 
the  entire  town;  that  allowed  the  dis- 
posal of  liquid  hazardous  wastes  in 
landfills;  and  that  would  allow  dispos- 
al facilities  to  operate  pertually  with- 
out the  periodic  review  afforded  by 
the  renewal  of  their  permits.  Even 
more  tragically,  the  administration 
has  all  but  abandoned  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  few  regulations  it  has  left 
on  the  books. 

We  cannot  let  the  President  stay 
this  course.  That  is  why  I  have  said 
from  the  time  President  Reagan  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Ruckelshaus  that  the  only 
truly  important  question  is  whether 
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this  appointment  wiU  lead  to  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  admlnlnatra- 
tlon's  environmental  poUciea. 

Sadly,  the  question  is  stOl  mostly  un- 
answered. 

The  Prasldent  has  not  himself  ini- 
cated  there  wiU  be  any  diange  in 
policy.  In  fact,  he  has  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  way  Mrs.  Burford  car- 
ried out  his  envlroomental  poUdes. 
When  he  appeared  before  reporters  to 
announce  the  i^PPointnient  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  the  President  said  in  re- 
qxmse  to  a  reporter  asking  if  th«« 
would  be  a  change  in  his  policies  that 
is  "too  old. to  change." 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  gave  the  committee 
a  few  encouraging  indications  about 
how  he  intoids  to  change  things  at 
EPA.  He  said  there  would  be  no  more 
hit  lists  of  employees  and  advisers 
based  on  their  political  affiliations.  He 
said  he  would  not  use  electoral  consid- 
erations to  tnfiuenoe  policy  decisions. 
He  said  he  would  give  the  cleanup  of 
toxic  wastes  a  higher  primlty.  and 
would  seek  to  dean  up  sites  before  ne- 
gotiating Agreements  with  the  pollut- 
ing companies. 

But  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  could  have, 
and  should  have,  gtme  much  further 
in  spellhig  out  how  he  taitends  to  carry 
out  the  open-ended  mandate  he  says 
the  President  hat  ghren  him.  He  could 
have,  and  should  have,  made  a  dear 
commitment  to  seek  a  suivlemental 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  an  amended  budget  request 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  begin  to 
build  the  Agency  back  up.  He  could 
have,  and  should  have,  indicated 
which  polldes  adopted  by  his  predecs- 
sor  he  will  change.  He  could  have,  and 
should  have,  givm  us  a  dear  state- 
ment that  he  disagreed  with  the  over- 
all policy  approach  of  the  past  2  years. 

Despite  IiCr.  Ruckelshaus'  unwilling- 
ness to  signal  a  complete  break  from 
the  previous  record  of  this  administra- 
tion. I  win  support  his  ocmfiimation.  I 
do  so  in  the  hope  that  he  will  do  at 
the  Ageney  what  he  refused  to  prmn- 
Ise  to  do  vhen  he  was  before  our  coxa- 
mittee— completely  change  this  admin- 
istration's onesided,  and  wnmgsided. 
approach  to  envlronmmtal  issues.  The 
American  people  want  that  change, 
and  they  deserve  that  change. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Rbcobd  today  a 
series  of  questions  I  posed  to  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  nominee 
William  Ruckelshaus  and  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus' responses. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
responsible  for  the  budget  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's attenu>ts  to  rqjeal  our  envi- 
ronmental laws  through  budget  cuts.  I 
was  thus  glad  to  see  that  nominee 
Ruckelshaus  has  received  the  assur- 
ance of  the  President  that  he  will  have 
the  resources  he  needs  to  do  the  Job. 


However,  because  of  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus' statements  on  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
I  will  continue  to  follow  dosely  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord,  as  follows: 

Qutsiiom  Am  Ahswsbs 

Question  No.  1.  Do  you  have  the  personal 
commitment  of  the  President  that  he  sup- 
ports the  full  enforcement  of  our  environ- 
mental laws? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  do.  The  President  is  firmly 
oommitted  to  upholding  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Question  No.  2.  Do  you  have  the  personal 
commitment  of  the  President  that  his  Ad- 
ministration will  provide  the  staff  and  the 
funds  necessary  to  enforce  these  laws,  even 
if  it  requires  increases  in  the  Agency's 
budget? 

Answer.  Tiie  President  is  stnmgly  commit- 
ted to  the  goals  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  has  assured  me  that  he 
will  seek  appropriate  levels  of  fluids  and 
staff  resources  to  achieve  the  Agency's  mis- 
sion. fnf<M<tifg  ^if oroement  activities.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  asked  me  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  current  level  of  resources  and 
to  recommend  any  changes  that  I  believe 
are  amnopriate,  even  if  that  means  increas- 
ing the  Agracy's  budget. 

Question  No.  3.  President  Reagan  has 
publidy  adopted  a  goal  of  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  by  75.000  full-time  positions 
between  September  1981  and  September 
1964.  According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  must  lower  its  employment  level  by 
several  hundred  persons.  Will  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  be  exempted 
from  this  ceiling  during  your  tenure? 

Answer.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  total  personnel  levels  have  been 
reduced  since  September  1981  in  conjunc- 
tion with  detaUed  programmaUc  reviews 
during  the  several  budget  cycles  since  that 
time.  These  reviews,  like  those  of  most 
other  Federal  agencies,  have  been  made  in 
the  general  context  of  the  President's  goal 
to  reduce  Federal  employment. 

As  for  the  future.  I  intend  to  review  the 
resource  needs  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  quickly  as  possible  if  I  am 
ocmflrmed.  The  decisions  on  future  person- 
nel levels  will  be  made  on  their  merits  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Administration. 

QuesUon  No.  4.  Since  1981.  the  staffing 
levels  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  have  decreased  from  14,269  to 
11,082  in  total  full-time  employees  and  from 
10,645  to  8J>T3  in  permanent  full-time  em- 
ployees. Will  it  be  your  policy  to  end  this  at- 
trition in  EPA  staff? 

Answer.  In  terms  of  personnel  ceilings,  as 
I  indicated  in  prior  answers.  I  intend  to 
review  the  resource  needs  of  the  Environ- 
mental ProtecUon  Agency  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  results  of  that  review  will 
be  made  known  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as 
It  is  completed. 

Question  No.  5.  You  have  advocated  the 
use  of  non-tradltioiua  pollution  control 
mechanisms  such  as  "bubbles"  and 
"tradeoffs."  These  regulatory  reform  pro- 
posals require  more  staffing  than  tradition- 
al pollution  control  methods  for  their  site- 
specific  Implementation  and  enforcement. 
Can  you  asstve  me  that  you  will  not  insti- 
tute such  new  procedures  unless  both  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
sufficient  resources  that  you  can  have  a 


high  degree  of  confidence  that  no  reduction 
in  pollution  ccmtrol  will  result? 

Answer.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  these 
voluntary  programs,  particularly  the 
"bubble"  have  been  underway— producing 
more  rapid  compliance  and  substantial  sav- 
ings in  control  costs— for  several  yean.  EPA 
is  aware  that  they  nuy  require  some  extra 
staff  time  to  review  individual  proposals, 
particularly  where  these  replace  rules  ap- 
plied to  gromiB  of  industries  without  consid- 
eration of  site-specific  control  costs.  EPA 
does  not  believe  that  enforcement  of  a 
"bubble"  generally  requires  more  staff  re- 
sources than  other  enforcement,  since  the 
bubble  simply  results  in  a  new  set  of  emis- 
sion limits.  EPA  is  responding  to  concerns 
about  increased  resource  needs  by  stream- 
lining procedures  for  implementation  of 
emissions  trading,  where  this  can  be  done 
without  Jeopardizing  environmental  goals. 
Further,  permit  fees  are  among  the  ap- 
proaches being  reviewed  by  staff  developing 
the  Final  Emissions  Trading  Policy. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  for  this  opportunity  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus  as  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Bill  is  a  native  of  my  State  of  Indi- 
ana. He  has  served  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana with  great  distinction  in  several 
capadties.  Bill  served  as  Indiana's 
deputy  attorney  general  from  1960  to 
1966  and  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
house  of  representatives.  As  a  fresh- 
man member  in  1967,  Bill  was  elected, 
without  opposition,  as  the  majority 
floor  leaAer.  Such  an  honor  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  character  and  dedica- 
tion that  he  brings  to  any  position. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
has  tm>ped  my  Hooder  friend  for  a 
second  stint  as  EPA  Administrator. 
Bill  earned  high  maiks  during  his  ten- 
ture  at  EPA  at  the  birth  of  that 
agency.  During  this  difficult  period  of 
its  histdry.  Bill  is  needed  to  restore 
confidence  and  credibility  at  an 
agency  which  has  crumbled  in  recent 
months.  His  reputation  for  integrity 
and  independence  will  be  a  great  asset 
hi  restoring  confidence  in  fulfilling  the 
congressionally  mandated  goals  of  the 
EPA  for  maintaining  a  healthful  envi- 
ronment. 

Preddent  Reagan  said  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  on  announcing  his  ap- 
pointment: 

He  is  staunchly  committed  to  protecting 
the  nation's  air  and  water  and  land,  and  I 
liave  given  him  the  broad,  flexible  mandat.f 
he  deserves.  Bill  Ruckelshaus  will  have 
direct  access  to  me  on  all  important  matters 
affecting  the  environment.  I've  also  author- 
ized him  to  conduct  an  agency-wide  review 
of  the  personnel  and  the  resources  to  insive 
that  the  EPA  has  the  means  it  needs  to  per- 
form its  vital  function. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  Pred- 
dent Reagan  has  given  Bill  an  open 
door  to  the  White  House.  The  admin- 
istration needs  to  be  directly  interest- 
ed in  our  environmental  needs;  they 
are  as  deserving  of  White  House  atten- 
tion as  are  our  economy,  the  Middle 
East,  and  defense  policy. 
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Durtaic  bis  oonflnnatlon  hcttrlngB. 
BUI  outlined  Mme  of  hit  priorities  In 
headlnt  the  KPA.  First,  he  Intends  to 
recruit  the  best  people  possible  to 
serve  with  him  at  EPA.  Some  of  these 
win  no  doubt  tndude  Individuals  who 
have  served  with  BOl  before.  I  am  sure 
that  BUI  win  find  no  ladt  of  talent 
yiiM»H  Americans  wining  to  serve  in 
whatever  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  the  EPA.  Sectmd.  BiU  Intends 
to  Implement  the  laws  wisely  and  ag- 
iniivflj  with  fairness  and  flrmness. 
He  also  Intends  to  review  EPA's  re- 
sources, both  In  terms  of  personnel 
and  funding. 

Finally,  Bfll  has  sUted  clearly  his  in- 
tmtion  to  work  with  Congress  to 
create  a  more  effective,  legal  frame- 
work to  attain  our  environmental 
goals.  In  this  course,  he  has  the  expe- 
rience of  one  who  has  had  everyday 
worlilngs  with  complying  with  our  en- 
vironmental laws.  He  knows  of  their 
benefits  to  a  healthful  environment, 
their  complexity,  and  their  cost.  As  a 
Nation,  we  have  made  great  progress 
in  achieving  a  dean  enviroiunent  since 
the  time  that  BOl  first  took  reigns  of 
the  EPA.  As  a  nation,  we  should  be 
proud  of  that  accomplishment-  Cur- 
rently, many  environmental  statutes, 
some  the  cornerstones  of  or  policies 
for  the  past  decade,  are  awaiting  con- 
greodonal  attention.  One  of  BUl's 
tasks  wiU  be  to  work  with  Congress  in 
addressing  these  areas  which  desper- 
ately need  our  review  and  consider- 
ation. 

Bin  Ruckelshaus  has  pledged  him- 
self to  the  "enormously  complicated 
Job  of  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water 
and  protecting  our  citizens."  BiU  is 
certainly  right  that  the  Job  is  enor- 
mously ccMuplex.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
cmfirm  BiU  Ruckelshaus  so  that  we 
can  go  to  work  as  socm  as  possible  on 
the  problems  that  confront  us.  I 
extend  to  BUI  my  best  wishes  and  high 
hopes  for  success,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  OliENN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  m<mths.  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  had  its  image 
tarnished,  its  purpose  clouded,  and  its 
credibOity  undermined  by  recurring 
reports  that  agency  officials  distribut- 
ed special  favors  to  corporate  poUuters 
and  destroyed  potentiaUy  damaging 
evidence.  Against  this  background,  the 
Sooate  is  now  in  the  process  of  consid- 
ering WUUam  Ruckelshaus'  return  to 
the  agency  he  directed  ably  once 
before. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  proven  profession- 
al ablUtles  and  personal  integrity  cer- 
tainly qualify  him  for  the  position. 
But  no  individual,  no  matter  how  weU- 
intentloned  or  skiUed.  can  hope  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  without  first  re- 
gaining the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  With  that  purpose  in 
mind.  I  want  to  recommend  a  few 


steps  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  could  take  to 
restore  public  trust  in  the  EPA. 

First,  I  strongly  urge  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus to  convince  this  administration 
to  invest  in  environmental  research. 
Since  IMl.  the  White  House  has 
slashed  EPA's  Research  Office  budget 
by  50  percent  Sweeping  and  indis- 
criminate budget  cuts  in  environmen- 
tal research  are  nothing  leas  than  a 
backdoor  assault  on  the  environment. 
Expecting  EPA  to  protect  our  pe<vle 
and  our  enviraunent  without  careful- 
ly coUeeted  and  thoroughly  analysed 
data  Is  like  expecting  doctors  to  pro- 
tect our  health  without  aUowtng  them 
to  run  medical  tests.  In  both  cases,  the 
likely  result  is  unnecessary  health  pro- 
grams which  can  prove  fatal  if  left  un- 
tended.  WeU-reasoned  environmental 
policies  must  be  based  on  sound  scien- 
tific evidence,  and  we  cannot  obtain 
that  evidence  without  adequate  fund- 
ing for  research. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  disturbing  shift  in  EPA's  re- 
search and  development  focus  away 
from  long-term  environmental  prob- 
lems to  short-term  regulatory  con- 
cerns. Currently,  almost  80  percent  of 
EPA's  research  is  focused  on  the  short 
term.  Clearly,  research  on  short-term 
problems  is  needed  to  improve  our 
monitoring  and  enforcement  capabiU- 
ties.  But  we  must  also  do  more  to  an- 
ticipate, identify,  and  develop  solu- 
tions to  long-term  environmental 
problems,  such  as  the  potential  health 
dangers  of  toxic  substances.  I  strongly 
suggest  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  work  to 
restore  research  funding  for  EPA  to 
the  average  levels  of  1975-81.  to  re- 
store to  the  Research  Office  the  genu- 
ine sense  of  purpose  and  professional 
pride  needed  to  monitor  regulatory  re- 
quirements effectively,  and  to  identify 
and  solve  pressing  environmental 
problems  aggressively. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  immediately  launch  a 
fuU-scale  effort  to  protect  Americans 
from  the  present  perils  of  toxic  poUut- 
ants.  Our  people  are  understandably 
alarmed  about  the  health  hasards 
posed  by  toxic  chemicals.  For  many 
Americans,  alarm  became  anger  when 
EPA  seemed  to  spend  more  time  cover- 
ing up  misconduct  than  it  spent  con- 
trolling toxic  wastes. 

Blr.  Ruckelshaus  must  demonstrate 
that  his  agency  truly  cares  for  our  citi- 
zens' welfare  and  that  it  is  doing  aU  it 
can  to  protect  them  from  the  environ- 
mental hazards  created  by  toxic 
was^s.  Soothing  words  are  not 
enough.  The  American  pubUc  de- 
mands and  deserves  effective  action. 
This  means  EPA  must  carry  out  its 
mandate  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
environment.  We  already  know  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  EPA's  faU- 
ure  to  monitor  and  control  toxic  sub- 
stances. We  can  only  imagine  the  fuU 
dimensions  of  the  problems  created  by 
previously  uncontroUed  wastes.  Draw- 


ing on  sound  research,  however,  we 
can  act  decisively  to  anticipate  and 
TntnimiM  the  problems  these  hazards 
poae  for  future  generations. 

At  the  same  time.  EPA  must  aggres- 
sively expand  enf oroemmt  efforts  to 
penalise  those  who  profit  frcan  poUu- 
XXoa.  In  an  ovenealous  attempt  to 
reduce  budgets,  this  administration 
systemaUcally  slashed  sumwrt  for  en- 
forcemmt  personnel  and  research 
staff.  As  a  result,  EPA's  expertise  and 
morale  has  been  eroded.  poUuters 
have  gone  unpunished,  vital  health-re- 
lated research  has  been  terminated, 
and  EPA's  abUity  to  oversee  State  con- 
trol activities  has  diminished. 

The  chaUenges  facing  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus are  formidable,  and  he  must 
draw  on  the  fuU  range  of  his  talents 
and  expertise  to  restore  public  faith  in 
EPA's  abiUty  to  guarantee  our  high 
quaUty  of  life,  not  Just  for  now.  but 
for  the  future.  Our  resources  are 
finite,  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  is 
why  we  must  conserve  these  precious 
gifts.  But  this  WiU  not  happen  untU 
the  Federal  officials  responsible  ior 
protecting  our  environment  demon- 
strate a  commitment  to  preserving  our 
country's  natural  gifts.  Fortunately, 
the  American  people  recognise,  even  if 
this  administration  does  not.  that  we 
cannot  sacrifice  our  environment  with- 
out also  destroying  ourselves.  In  his 
new  capacity,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  must 
accept  the  responsibiUty  for  preserv- 
ing our  natural  heritage  and  our  citi- 
zens' weU-being.  and  in  that  effort,  he 
WiU  have  my  fuU  support. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21.  1983.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced the  nomination  of  William 
Ruckelshaus  to  succeed  Anne  Burf  ord 
as  Administrator  of  the  Enviroiunen- 
tal  Protection  Agency.  FoUowing  brief 
remarks  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  the  President  was  asked 
by  a  reporter  about  his  environmental 
poUcies.  "Are  they  changing  at  all. 
starting  now?"  the  reporter  asked.  The 
President  repUed.  "I'm  too  old  to 
change." 

For  America's  sake.  I  hope  the 
Ruckelshaus  appointment  does  signal 
a  change  of  environmental  course  by 
the  Reagan  administration— irrespec- 
tive of  what  President  Reagan  said 
that  day. 

Based  on  his  past  performance  and 
record  in  Federal  Govermnent.  I  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  William 
Ruckelshaus  as  EPA  Administrator. 
But  the  problems  at  EPA— the  disclo- 
sures of  malfeasance,  maladministra- 
tion, coverups.  and  wide«>read  charges 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  unable  to  protect  the 
public  from  toxic  poUutants  and  faUed 
to  enforce  laws  to  control  air  and 
water  poUutlon— are  not  solved  merely 
by  the  appointment  of  a  new  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator.   Mr.    Ruckelshaus    must 
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perform  11  essential  tasks  If  he  is  to  get 
the  AgNict^  bade  on  its  feet 


The  most  critical  and  urgent  Issue  is 
numey.  Mr.  Rnckelshaiis  must  demand 
and  receive  from  the  President  an  im- 
mediate Iberease  In  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  EPA  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  make  EPA  once  again  a 
"can-do"  Instead  of  a  "wont-do" 
agency. 

Since  President  Reagan  took  offloe, 
the  EPA  budget  has  beoi  cut  drasti- 
cally. Th«  EPA  aotnOoa  budget  was 
$1.35  bOllon  in  1981.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  cut  it  to 
$948  mUllon  in  1964.  more  than  a  40- 
percent  cut  in  constant  doUars.  At  the 
same  time,  EPA's  new  toxics  programs 
(toxics,  pesticides,  haardous  waste, 
and  hazardous  air  and  water  poUution 
programs!  are  IncrauEing  the  workload 
of  the  Agency.  As  a  result  more  than 
90  percent  of  aU  regulatory  actions  are 
behind  sifliedule.  suspended  or  post- 
poned. R4search  programs  have  been 
so  reduced  that  efforts  to  control  pol- 
lution wUl  be  slowed  for  years  by  lack 
of  reliable  data. 


In  addition  to  a  beefed-up  budget. 
EPA  needs  adequate  manpower  to  get 
environmtatal  protection  bade  on  the 
right  track.  Under  Reagan.  EPA's  staff 
has  been  cut  by  a  third.  The  EPA  pay- 
roU  shows  that  there  were  14,925 
people  working  at  the  Agency  as  of 
January  iMl.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's plan  for  1984  calls  ior  a  celling 
of  10.447  people— or  4.478  fewer  people 
to  carry  out  an  Increased  workload. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  should  insist  upon 
having  adequate  personneL  Moreover, 
after  the  resignation  of  Anne  Burford 
and  the  firing  or  forced  resignation  of 
more  than  a  docm  other  top  EPA  offi- 
cials, Mr.  Ruckelshaus  faces  the  task 
of  filling  these  vacant  policy  positions. 
Under  Aime  Burford.  poUtical  orioitar 
tion  and  loyalty  to  the  administra- 
tion's goal  of  deregulation  were  em- 
phasized more  than  professional  expe- 
rience or  managerial  skills.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  in  sssembllng  a  new  team 
of  top  pdUtical  appointees  should  do 
so  without  White  House  interference 
if  he  Is  to  restore  credlbUity  to  the 
Agency.  Bis  ssslstants  should  be  quaU- 
fied  by  i<»npet«ice  and  experience, 
not  ideology. 

CLBAM  AnACT 

Bfr.  Ruckelshaus'  first  poUcy  ded- 
sion  should  be  to  trash  his  predeces- 
sor's proposals  to  weakoi  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Since  taking  office,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  sought  leg- 
islation td  roU  back  dean  air  standards 
and  give  States  and  Industry  substan- 
tially more  authority  to  determine 
how  and  when  expensive  poUution 
controls  wiU  be  installed.  These  pro- 
posals have  Uttle  support  in  Congress. 
ytt.  Rudcelshaus  should  recommit 
EPA  to  the  goals  that  led  to  the  pas- 


of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Every  Amer- 
ican must  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
breathe  dean,  healthy  air.  Where  the 
health  of  our  dlizras  and  the  profits 
of  an  Industrial  corporatimi  ooUide, 
thoe  should  be  no  question  that 
health  Is  more  important  Mr. 
Rudtelshaus  should  take  the  lead  in 
supporting  a  renewed  and  strength- 
ooed  Clean  Air  Act  to  safeguard  pubUc 
health  iiipoUuted  areas,  to  prevent  de- 
terioration of  air  quaUty  in  other 
areas,  and  to  protect  pure  air  in  the 
national  paries. 

,  ACIOKAnf 

The  new  EPA  Administrator  should 
develop  a  genuine  acid  rain  control 
program  and  provide  the  leadership  to 
see  that  add  rain  control  legislation  is 
enacted.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  no  poUcy  to  deal  with  add  rain 
other  than  infinite  delay.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  alone 
among  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  West,  continues  to  argue  that  it  is 
not  yet  time  for  action  to  halt  the  de- 
struction of  our  lakes  and  f(»ests  by 
add  rain.  While  the  National  Academy 
of  Sdences  recommended  an  immedi- 
ate program  to  reduce  sulfur  emissions 
to  combat  acid  rain,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  ^proved  regulatory 
changes  that  authorize  1.8  milUon 
tons  per  year  of  increased  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions.  Progress  in  protecting 
Americans  from  add  rain  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  poUcy  of  delay,  inaction, 
special  exemptions  for  industrial  pol- 
luters, and  lax  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  must  reverse  the  acid 
rain  poUcy  jof  the  Reagan  administra- 
ticm. 

MOTOK  VEHICLE  EXHAUST 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  should  push  a 
deanup  of  motor  vehlde  exhaust  from 
heavy  trucks  and  diesels.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  Industry  has 
not  deaned  up  vehicle  exhaust  volun- 
tarily, and  has  even  requested  exten- 
sions of  deadlines  in  current  law.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  delayed 
truck  standards,  supported  a  roUback 
for  auto  emission  standards,  and  an- 
nounced proposals  to  relax  controls  on 
diesels.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  should  re- 
verse these  decisions. 

CLEAM  WATER 

As  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments, BCr.  Ruckelshaus  should  imme- 
diately withdraw  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposals  to  weaken  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  The  administration  has 
proposed  to  delay  toxic  poUution 
deanup  required  under  the  Act  for  4 
years,  to  gut  the  national  pretreat- 
ment  program  that  curtails  industrial 
discharges  into  municipal  treatment 
plants,  and  to  grant  industry  variances 
from  toxic  cleanup  requirements. 
These  measiues  would  be  a  major  step 
bai^wards  in  the  Nation's  progress 
toward  clean  water.  BCr.  Ruckelshaus 
should  support  reauthorization  of  a 
Clean  Water  Act  that  accelerates  ef- 


forts to  provide  fishable.  swlmmable, 
drinkable  water  and  strengthen  provi- 
sions in  the  law  regarding  nonpoint 
poUution,  such  as  runoff  from  dty 
streets  and  cmstruction  sites,  and 
groundwater  contamination. 


BCr.  Ruckelshaus  should  speed  vnp 
spending  from  the  Superf  und  to  dean 
up  abandoned  hazardous  waste  dumps. 
The  money  Is  already  available— raised 
through  a  tax  on  chemical  producers 
and  oU  refiners.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  10.000  dangerous  abandoned 
dump  sites  around  the  country.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  must  sharply  accelerate 
the  process  of  finding  and  deaning  up 
these  abandoned  waste  sites.  Thus  far. 
EPA  has  indentified  418  of  the  most 
dangerous  dump  sites.  But  after  more 
than  2  years.  EPA  has  initiated  com- 
prehensive studies  of  only  32  dump 
sites  and  gone  to  court  on  only  one 
new  Superfund  case.  The  emphasis  of 
the  previous  EPA  Administrator  on 
private  negotiations  with  industry 
rather  than  Utigation  and  deanup  has 
destroyed  the  credibiUty  of  the  EPA 
hazardous  waste  enforcement  program 
and  left  pubUc  health  and  safety  in 
Jeopardy.  BCr.  Ruckelshaus  must  do 
his  utmost  to  spe^d  enough  Superfund 
money  to  assure  that  comprehensive 
deanup  studies  for  aU  418  priority 
sites  will  be  completed  and  deanup 
begun  at  most  sites  by  December  1985. 

ACTIVE  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  SITES 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  must  develop  a 
sound  program  for  assuring  that  active 
hazardous  waste  sites  are  properly 
managed  to  prevent  improper  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste  and  the  need  for 
future  cleanup  under  Superfund. 
Today.  U.S.  industries  produce  around 
$46  bUlion  of  chemical  and  aUied  prod- 
ucts each  year.  They  generate  more 
than  90  biUion  pounds  of  hazardous 
wastes  each  year.  Only  20  percent  is 
destroyed  or  detoxified:  the  rest  is 
stored  or  dumped,  mostly  on  land.  But 
regulations  to  control  operation  of 
land  disposal  faciUties  have  been  de- 
layed. Those  that  have  been  issued  are 
inadequate;  existing  faciUties  are  not 
required  to  be  lined  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize groundwater  contamination;  and 
disposal  of  many  wastes  go  unregulat- 
ed because  of  loopholes  in  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  should  move 
quickly  to  promiUgate  needed  regula- 
tions and  to  support  legislation  to 
close  the  loopholes  in  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  AU 
hazardous  waste  must  be  brought 
under  control.  Moreover.  BCr.  Ruckels- 
haus should  restrict  certain  wastes 
from  land  disposal  and  to  phase  out. 
wherever  possible.  landfiU  disposal 
and  implement  alternative  disposal 
methods,  incineration,  and  recycling. 

TOXIC  STIVSTAMCES 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  must  change  the 
administration's     attitude     regarding 
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toude  Bubitanoe*.  The  Reacan  admlnis- 
trmtlon  aiHwoach  to  deaUng  with  the 
proUcm  of  toxic  cubstances  has  been 
to  refuse  to  act  to  regulate  riaks  that 
cannot  be  identified  or  aneoed  with 
certainty.  In  bahin«in«  certain  coats  of 
poUutlMi  control  against  uncertain 
risks  to  human  health,  this  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  avoid  the  costs 
and  accept  the  risks.  They  have  at  the 
same  time  shari»ly  reduced  Federal 
suppwt  for  research  to  identify  and 
aaeas  health  risks  associated  with 
chemicals  and  their  uses.  In  some 
cases,  the  administration  has  actually 
obatnicted  dissemination  of  existing 
infnrmation  to  the  public  EPA  has 
almost  ctHnpletely  failed  to  enforce 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  In 
October  1M2  and  January  1983.  con- 
gressional committees  cited  EPA  for 
faOure  to  enforce  specific  environmen- 
tal laws  related  to  toxic  substances 
and  hasardous  wastes.  Mr.  Ru(±el»- 
haus  should  see  that  EPA  faithfully 
exercises  its  broad  powers  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  to 
assure  that  existing  and  new  chemi- 
cals potentiaUy  dangerous  to  human 
health  be  f  wmally  tested  with  submis- 
siim  of  safety  data.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
should  rescind  the  recent  EPA  propos- 
al to  exempt  50  percent  of  all  new 
chemicals  from  required  prescreening. 
And  he  should  withdraw  EPA's  an- 
nounced plan  to  negotiate  voluntary 
testing  agreements  with  affected  in- 
dustries, providing  formal  test  rules  in- 
stead. 

TOXIC  An  poixtrrAim 
In  terms  of  actual  human  exposure 
to  toxic  pollutants,  there  may  be 
greater  exposure  occurring  every  day 
through  the  air  than  from  toxic  waste 
dumps  or  toxic  water  pollution.  But 
de^ite  two  coiirt  orders  requiring 
EPA  to  move  ahead  to  protect  the 
public  health,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  done  nothing  to  promote  an 
air  cancer  policy  or  to  put  specific  reg- 
ulatiims  into  effect.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
must  take  swift  and  vigorous  action  to 
control  toxic  air  pollution  and  issue 
regulations  for  at  least  eight  toxic  air 
pollutants  and  define 
cancer  policy. 


under  Reagan  has  done  little  review  of 
safety  data  submitted  in  conjunction 
with  requests  for  registration  of  pesti- 
cides and  lias  more  than  tripled  the 
rate  at  which  special  exemptions  for 
unregistered  uses  of  pesticides  are 
granted.  EPA  has  accepted  evidence 
shoiring  risk  of  cancer  more  than  100 
times  greater  than  would  have  been 
acceptable  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration. Decisions  on  pesticide  safety, 
registration,  and  exemptions  have 
been  made  in  closed,  private  confer- 
ences between  EPA  and  industry  offi- 
cials, without  the  opportunity  to 
public  participation.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
must  turn  this  situation  around.  He 
must  provide  stringent  regulations  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety,  in- 
crease research  on  risks  associated 
with  chemical  use.  review  chemicals 
registered  on  the  basis  of  possibly 
fraudulent  test  data,  test  domestically 
produced  and  imported  food  for  pesti- 
cide contamination,  and  eliminate 
loopholes  for  registration  of  chemicals 
without  health  and  safety  data. 

I  believe  that,  because  of  the  mess  at 
EPA.  William  Ruckelshaus  will  have 
to  work  fast  to  Justify  the  Senate's 
faith  in  confirming  him  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  American  people  should 
give  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  6  months  in 
which  to  show  he  means  business  and 
prove  that  President  Reagan  is  really 
serious  about  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

To  grade  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  at  the 
end  of  his  first  6  months  in  office.  I 
am  proposing  the  following  report 
card  of  11  essential  tasks  he  must  ac- 
complish to  get  EPA  back  on  its  feet. 
If  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  earns  a  "yes"  on  9 
to  11  of  these  questions,  he  should  be 
rated  "excellent."  if  he  gets  6  to  8 
"yeses,"  he  should  be  rated  "good."  3 
to  5  "fair."  and  0  to  2  "poor."  If  there 
are  no  "yeses."  I  predict  Ronald 
Reagan  will  hail  Bill  Ruckelshaus  as 
the  greatest  EPA  Administrator  in  his- 
tory and  a  fitting  cohort  of  Secretary 
James  Watt.  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
''^Uckelshaus    should    score     11 


As  with  toxic 
Ruckelshaus  should  reassert  meaning 
ful  controls  on  pesticides  to  insure 
public  health  and  safety.  Today, 
American  farmers,  farmworkers,  and 
those  who  live  in  agricultural  areas 
are  exposed  to  pesticides  when  they 
are  used.  There  is  increasing  evidence 
pesticides  have  contaminated  ground 
water.  In  addition.  Americans  are  ex- 
posed to  pesticides  through  contami- 
nation of  food  products.  Thousands  of 
pesticides  now  in  use  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  to  determine  their 
health  effects.  Many  were  registered 
before  safety  requirements  were  en- 
acted. And  others  were  registered  on 
the  basis  of  possibly  false  data.  EPA 


t<^J?neral  air    Mr.    ^  

1^\.^  yyeses,' .  I  predict  Ronald  Reagan  will 

have  fiied  him  before  the  6  months 
substances.     Mr.    are  out.) 

Here>  my  report  card. 

asked 


"Eijoti.   Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
for— and  received— Reagan  approval  to 
restore  the  EPA  budget? 

Second.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
cleaned  house  at  Ea>A  and  assembled  a 
competent  experienced  new  team 
without  ideological  inference  by  the 
White  House? 

Third.  Has  &fr.  Ruckelshaus  of- 
fered—and obtained  administration 
support  for— proposals  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

Fourth.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  devel- 
oped—and obtained  White  House  sup- 
port for— a  genuine  acid  rain  control 
program? 


Fifth.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  pushed 
a  cleanup  of  vehicle  exhaust  from 
heavy  trucks  and  diesels? 

Sixth.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  with- 
drawn the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posals to  weaken  the  Clean  Water  Act 
protection  for  liigh-quality  water  and 
to  delay  toxic  cleanup  requiranents? 

Seventh.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  taken 
steps  to  assure  that  comprehensive 
cleanup  studies  for  all  418  most  dan- 
gerous abandoned  chemical  dimips 
Identified  by  EPA  are  completed— and 
cleanup  begun  at  most  sites— by  De- 
cember 198S? 

Eighth.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  moved 
quickly  to  close  loopholes  in  existing 
regulations  to  bring  all  hazardous 
waste  under  control? 

Ninth.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  devel- 
oped a  list  of.  and  a  timetable  for.  re- 
viewing hazardous  chemicals,  enforced 
proper  laboratory  practices  for  chemi- 
cal testing,  eliminated  wholesale  ex- 
emptions from  premanufacture  re- 
quirements, and  supported  reasonable 
international  controls? 

Tenth.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  issued 
regulations  for  at  least  eight  toxic  air 
pollutants  and  defined  a  general  air 
cancer  policy? 

Eleventh.  Has  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  reas- 
serted meaningful  controls  on  pesti- 
cides that  are  a  risk  to  public  health 
and  safety? 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  BIr.  President.  I  am 
voting  today  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Ruckelshaus  to 
serve  as  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will 
commit  himself  to  the  original  goals  of 
the  EPA— to  abate  and  control  pollu- 
tion in  this  country.  As  EPA  Adminis- 
trator, he  has  a  profound  responsibil- 
ity for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  That  is  his 
mandate  as  Administrator  and  must  be 
his  first  consideration. 

I  would  also  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration to  reexamine  and  restructure 
its  environmental  policies.  We  have 
made  important  progress  in  cleaning 
up  our  air  and  water  over  the  last 
decade,  but  many  problems  remain. 

For  example,  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  environmental 
problems  and  the  threat  to  human 
health  caused  by  the  indiscriminate 
and  irresponsible  disposal  of  toxic 
wastes.  As  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  noted  in 
his  statement  before  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment Committee,  Congress  has 
passed  a  series  of  important  legislation 
to  control  the  creation,  use,  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  substances.  Yet  the 
administration  has  been  cutting  pro- 
grams for  research  in  these  areas,  has 
discouraged  responsible  regulation, 
any  may  even  have  acted  deliberately 
to  delay  cleanup  of  some  hazardous 


waste  sitiesi  for  purely  political  reasona. 
This  stanply  cannot  continue. 

I  am  ijleaaed  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  intends  to  give  high  pri- 
ority to  the  Implementation  and  en- 
f  oroMnent  of  our  toxic  waste  laws.  The 
problon  is,  as  he  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony, truly  staggering.  In  Michigan, 
for  example,  there  are  neariy  1.000 
known  or  suspected  sites  of  ground 
water  contamination  and  probably  an- 
other 1.000  unstudied  sites. 

The  Ageiicy's  afCtlons  last  Friday  to 
accelerate  cleanup  of  the  mokt  danger- 
ous sites  la  encouraging.  Of  Michigan's 
46  priority  sites,  only  2  have  received 
superfund  money  to  date.  The  people 
of  Swarta  Creek.  Mich.,  near  my 
hometown  of  Flint,  have  worried  for 
several  years  that  improper  diqiosal  of 
waste  at  a  local  liquid  incineration  fa- 
cility was  contaminating  their  ground 
water.  Although  on  the  superfund  pri- 
ority list.  It  took  a  court  order  for  the 
actual  cleanup  to  occur.  And  after 
going  through  the  ordeal  of  being 
evacuated  from  their  homes  during 
cleanup  activities,  residents  learned 
that  sup^und  funding  for  timely 
cleanup  of  the  rest  was  threatened. 
Fortunate^r  for  these  people,  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  EPA  were  able  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  compromise  to 
accelerate  the  cleanup  procedures  but 
only  after  a  great  deal  of  negotiation 
and  pressure  from  many  people.  I 
hope  the  EPA's  timely  actions  of  last 
week  are  an  indication  that  BCr. 
Ruckelshaus  is  willing  to  work  to  alle- 
viate the  anxiety  and  tension  caused 
by  such  dtes  in  communities  across 
the  country. 

Tes.  cleanup  is  costly— estimates 
provided  to  the  Senate  Indicate  that 
engineering  and  feasibility  studies  cost 
an  average  of  $1  million  per  site  and 
cleanup  usually  nears  $6Ji  million.  But 
we  knew  cleanup  would  be  costly  when 
we  wrote  the  superfund  legislation;  we 
carefully  built  in  cost  and  planning 
safeguards^  not  to  give  agencies  ex- 
cuses for  delay  but  to  make  sure  that 
cleanup  is  done  safely  and  efficiently. 

One  toxic  chemical  of  particular 
copcem  across  the  country  is  dioxin. 
The  biggest  dioxin  headlines  are 
coming  out  of  Missouri,  but  studies  in- 
dicate thait  fish  in  several  Michigan 
rivers  and  streams  may  also  be  con- 
taminated with  this  substance.  The 
EPA  has  been  woridng  to  develop  a 
$12  million,  nationwide  study  of  this 
problem.  I  hope  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will 
support  full  funding  for  this  study.  We 
need  to  determine  the  extent  and  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  minimize  the  disruption  to 
those  whose  lives  and  livelihoods  have 
been  touched  by  the  current  crisis. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  the 
EPA  is  the  size  of  its  budget.  The  ad- 
ministration has  systematically  re- 
duced funding  for  the  EPA  since  it 
first  came  to  town.  This  has  touched 


most  of  the  important  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agency,  including  its 
vital  research  and  environmental  mon- 
itortaig  programs.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  Michigan  is  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  eliminate  funding  for 
research  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
lakes  are  a  vital  resource,  not  only  for 
our  State  but  for  the  entire  Midwest 
region  and  for  Canada  as  well.  Yet  the 
administration  has  tried  repeatedly  to 
eliminate  funding  for  programs  such 
as  the  EPA  Large  Lakes  Research  Sta- 
tion at  Grosse  He.  Bfich.  This  lab, 
which  is  the  only  E3>A  facility  current- 
ly doing  any  testing  of  the  lakes,  is  in- 
volved in  important  pollution  research 
including  studies  of  toxic  material  cir- 
culation in  the  Great  Lakes  basin.  We 
have  managed  to  restore  funding 
every  year  for  the  Grosse  He  lab.  but  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  administration 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  this  and  other  research 
woik  to  understanding  and  controlling 
pollution  in  this  country. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will 
honor  his  promise  to  reevaluate  the 
EPA  budget  and  will  insist  that  money 
and  resources  be  made  available  for 
monitoring  environmental  quality  and 
studying  the  movement  of  pollutants 
through  the  air,  groimd.  and  water  so 
that  we  will  have  the  information  we 
need  to  make  informed  decisions  and 
improve  our  environmental  policies 
and  programs. 

Clearly,  t&x.  President,  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  cleaning  up  and  preserving  our 
natural  resources  and  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus. as  head  of  the  EPA,  is  a  vital 
part  of  this  process.  We  need  to  renew 
the  bipartisan  spirit  that  marked  the 
early  years  of  EPA  to  restore  the  Na- 
tion's confidence  in  our  determtoation 
to  clean  up  and  maintain  our  environ- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  confirmation 
of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to  be  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  is  a  man  of  great  integri- 
ty who  comes  to  this  Job  with  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service. 

When  the  President  first  annoimced 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  be 
the  EPA  Administrator.  I  conunented 
that  such  an  appointment  would  rep- 
resent a  return  to  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  Agency.  As  the  first  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus surely  knows  well  the  history  of 
environmental  protection  in  this  coun- 
try. As  such  I  look  forward  to  a  return 
under  his  leadership  to  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  protection  of  our  Nation's  en- 
vironment. 

In  his  2  days  of  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  open 
and  forthcoming.  He  is  most  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  issues  at  hand,  in  par- 


ticular the  need  to  move  ahead  with 
the  implementation  of  the  superfund 
program  to  clean  up  dangerous  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  located  throughout 
the  country.  His  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  add  rain  issue  also 
brings  with  it  a  measure  of  hope. 

But  the  tasks  ahead  will  not  be  easy. 
Mr.  Ruckleshaus  will  be  taking  over 
an  Agency  that  has  suffered  major 
cuts  in  its  resources  and  manpower 
over  the  last  2  years— one-quarter  of 
its  budget  having  been  taken  away 
since  1981.  The  EPA,  as  he  describes 
it.  is  a  crippled  organization. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  however,  has  reas- 
sured us  that  he  will  seek  out  the  best 
people  to  manage  the  Agency.  Now 
only  two  out  of  nine  top  positions  at 
the  EPA  are  filled  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  also  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  will  make  it  a 
high  priority  to  review  the  existing 
EIPA  budget  to  assess  where  additional 
people  and  resources  are  needed. 
These  are  commitments  that  I  wel- 
come and  ones  that  I  feel  are  made  in 
a  sincere  manner. 

Most  important.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is 
a  person  who  I  believe  will  enforce  the 
laws  that  he  is  charged  with  adminis- 
tering. He  could  not  have  said  this 
more  precisely  when  on  May  4,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 

The  environmental  laws  of  this  country 
were  passed  by  Congress  and  were  meant  to 
be  taken  seriously  by  the  administering  au- 
thorities. I  do  take  the  congressional  charge 
seriously  and  if  I'm  confirmed  EPA  will  take 
that  charge  seriously. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  told  us  that  he 
is  excited  by  the  challenge  of  running 
the  EPA.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
qualified  person  for  the  Job.  The  EPA 
is  truly  an  Agency  that  needs  the  en- 
ergies of  Bill  Ruckelshaus.  I  support 
his  confirmation  and  wish  him  well.» 

The  PRESIDIJJG  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agencjr?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Bfr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCoh- 
cnn).  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Rollings  ).  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  nomination  was  conf  inned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  Executive  Calendar  nomina- 
tion to  be  voted  on  almost  immediate- 
ly, to  be  followed  by  seven  stacked 
votes  on  the  immigration  bill,  with  5 
minutes  of  debate  to  intervene.  If  you 
count  that  up.  it  will  take  us  until  at 
least  5:30  pjn.  to  finish,  even  if  all  the 
rollcalls  are  on  time.  May  I  remind 
Senators,  the  Journal  clerk  indicates 
to  me  that  we  have  not  yet  this  year 
haW  our  first  IS-minute  vote.  I  believe 
the  shortest  one  was  18  minutes  and 
the  l<»gest  one  was  well  over  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  there  is  some 
chance  that  these  next  votes  can  go 
within  a  reasonably  competent  time 
frame,  which  will  still  take  all  after- 
noon. I  have  indicated  to  the  minority 
leader  and  Uie  managers  that  it  will  be 
my  intention  at  this  time  to  ask  that 
all  roUcall  votes  already  ordered,  the 
seven  on  immigration  and  the  one  re- 
maining on  the  nomination,  be  10  min- 
utes in  length  instead  of  15.  Before 
the  Chair  puts  the  request.  Senators 
should  know  that  regular  order  will 
produce  regular  order,  that  is,  we  will 
end  the  rollcalls.  I  urge  Senators  to 
stay  on  the  floor,  to  be  here  and  not 
wander  away.  If  you  do  wander,  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  likelihood  that  you 


will  T"faM  the  roUcall  vote.  I  put  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Is  the  upcoming  vote  a 
15-minute  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  can  do  it  either 
way.  It  can  be  a  10-mlnute  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  am  afraid  there  may 
not  have  beat  enough  notice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  revise 
my  request,  that  the  upcoming  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  Regnery  be  15  min- 
utes and  that  the  following  votes  on 
the  immigration  bill  amendments  be 
10  minutes  in  length. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  conu>liment  the  major- 
ity leader,  especially  in  saying  that 
regular  order  wlU  mean  regular  order. 
That  means  10  minutes  on  each  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  start.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  without  any  time  being 
charged  to  any  arrangement  hereto- 
fore made.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<Hi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(MUn  or  PROCKIHIBK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  1 
more  minute,  there  is  an  order  for  pas- 
sage of  the  immigration  biU  tofiight  at 
10  pjn.  At  the  time  that  was  done,  it 
was  assumed  that  we  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  leave  the  immigration  bill 
and  go.  perhaps,  to  final  conclusion  of 
the  budget  resolution  on  Wednesday. 
It  is  clear  now  that  we  shall  not  have 
the  budget  resolution  before  us  on 
Wednesday.  For  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
change  that  10  p.m.  passage  vote  until 
sometime  tomorrow.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  might  change  it  imtil 
not  later  than  6  p.m.  tomorrow,  in 
which  event,  we  would  not  be  in  ses- 
sion beyond,  say,  7  p.m.  this  evening.  I 
shall  not  now  put  that  request,  but 
after  the  next  rollcaU  vote,  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  try  to  change  the  time 
for  passage  on  the  immigration  bill 
and  I  wanted  Senators  to  know  about 
that  in  advance. 


NOMINATION  OP  ALFRED  S. 
REGNERT  TO  BE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCT  PREVENTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Alfred  S.  Regnery. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  There  are  5  minutes  of 
debate  that  have  been  ordered  on  the 
nomination.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 

the  time  on  this  side?  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  and  minority  leaders  have 
charge  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  the  Regnery 
nomination  to  be  director  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  program.  This  nomination 
must  be  examined  in  the  context  of 
this  administration's  hostility  to  the 
program.  On  three  occasions  in  the 
past  3  years  I  and  other  Members  in 
this  Chamber  have  led  efforts  in  our 
committees  to  resist  administration  ef- 
forts to  HfTTtf"**^  funding  for  the 
ageiKsy.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in 
seroing-out  the  program,  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  n<Niilnated  a  director 
who  has  limited  qualifications  and  has 
not  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
follow  the  conflTcssional  mandate  of 
the  program.  Mr.  Regnery's  assiuip- 
tions  as  to  how  the  agency  should  be 
run  I  believe  are  different  from  the 
wishes  of  Congress. 

I  must  say  from  the  outset,  that 
review  by  my  staff  of  the  100-page  FBI 
report  clearly  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  allegations  against  fiCr.  Reg- 
nery pertaining  to  his  family  simply 
are  not  substantiated.  I  am  disregard- 
ing those  allegations  for  the  purpose 
of  my  decision  and  I  would  encourage 
other  Members  to  do  the  same. 

However,  his  apparent  cavalier  atti- 
tude toward  competitive  grant-making 
procedures  raise  grave  concerns  about 
his  administrative  capabilities.  Since 
November  1982  Mr.  Regnery  has  been 
serving  as  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Juvenile  justice  program.  To  date, 
there  have  been  no  competitive  bid 
grant  awards  to  come  out  of  his 
Office. 

But  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Regnery  I 
think  he  is  in  a  position  where  he  is  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  Reagan 
mandate,  which  is  to  dismantle  this 
agency. 

Based  on  Mr.  Regnery's  responses  to 
my  questions  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that 
he  supports  continuation  or  reauthor- 
ization of  the  juvenile  Justice  program. 
Therefore.  I  caimot  vote  in  favor  of 
him  to  head  the  juvenile  justice  pro- 
gram.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Both  the  majority  and  minority 
have  2Vt  minutes  of  the  5-mlnute 
debate.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  such  time 

as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
state  briefly  that  this  morning,  we 
spent  substantial  time  on  the  floor  de- 
bating the  proposed  confirmation  of 


the  nomination  of  Mr.  Regnery.  What 
came  out  of  the  committee  were 
phUoaophlctf  dlff orencea.  ■ome 
vatkma  on  the  part  of  Senator  Bi 
and  others  that  perhaps  he  was  tilting 
too  much  cm  the  aide  of  punishment 
rather  than  prevention.  I  make  the 
point  that  he  Is  a  w^-quaUfied 
perstm.  altl^ugh  he  doea  not  have  any 
tfK»hn««^'  q«allf IcatkMis  per  ae.  He  was 
here  In  theSenate.  served  on  my  staff 
within  Judidary.  Thereafter,  he  went 
to  the  admlnlsteation.  served  with  dis- 
tinction there,  and  was  selected  by 
this  admln^ration  to  hold  this  very 
Important  ilosltion. 

As  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  I  do 
not  know  If  technical  qnallflratlons 
per  se  should  be  the  detmnlnant  hoe, 
so  Icmg  as  Ike  brings  the  other  general 
admlnlstraflve  quallfk-atlmis  to  the  po- 
sition, plua  has  people  around  him 
who  will  be  responsive  to  the  dictates 
of  this  Conlcress. 

Points  halve  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  Al  Regnery,  if  appointed  and  con- 
firmed, would  not  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  law.  t  assure  my  colleagues  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  He  wUl  follow  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  in  this  very  vital 
area  as  mi^  as  anybody  could  in  a 
comparable  position. 

It  is  my  view  that  Al  Regnery  will 
serve  in  this  new  poaltton  with  the 
same  degree  of  dlstincticm  and  loyalty 
that  he  has  previously. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  this 
point:  I  do  hot  know  that,  in  the  sensi- 
tive area  of  Juvenile  Justice,  one  could 
bring  any  greater  qualification  than  a 
personal  interest  in  children.  Mr.  Reg- 
nery has  a  large  family,  has  served 
well  as  a  father.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  the  field  of  juvenile  relations 
generally.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this 
proposed  nomination  is  a  good  one.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  con- 
firm him. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  it  dear  that  I  have  absolutely  no 
objection  to  Bfr.  Regnery  based  upon 
his  conduct  in  the  past  nor  his  present 
conduct  It  is.  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  accurately  pointed  out.  a  phil- 
osophical disagreonent  we  have  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  background 
and  the  wfllingness  to  pursue  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  Act  in  the  way  in  which 
I  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
for  it  to  be  :pursued. 

Quite  frankly,  as  I  say.  I  think  he 
has  been  put  in  a  bit  of  a  spot.  The  ad- 
ministration has  a  view  different  from 
what  I  believe  the  Congress  view  was 
when  the  act  was  passed.  That  is  nei- 
ther good.  bad.  nor  indifferent.  I  do 
submit  it  is  different.  BCr.  Regnery  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  deal  with  and 
pursue  that  view.  It  is  a  view  that  I  be- 
lieve is  inconsistent  with  the  law  as 
passed.  That  is  why  I  shall  vote 
against  him. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  editorial 
comment,  a  lot  of  speculation  in  the 


about  Mr.  Regnery  as  a  man.  I 
have  no  reservations  about  Mr.  Reg- 
nery as  a  man.  I  have  reservations 
about  his  philosophy  to  deal  with  this 
subject  matter.  That  is  why  I  shall 
vote  against  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUBf.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor fran  Delaware  yieM  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Is  there  time  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-one  seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  all  21  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  issue  goes  a  little  bit 
beyond  phUoaophy.  I  think  it  goes  to 
the  questlMi  of  qualifications. 

It  is  hard  to  say  much  in  less  than  21 
seconds;  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  Mr. 
Regnery  is  qualified  for  this  position, 
10  or  20  million  other  Americans  are 
qualified  for  it.  He  brings  nothing  to 
the  position  except  wonderful  sponsor- 
ship by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
Just  think  that  in  an  area  as  sensitive 
as  this,  this  man  should  not  be  con- 
firmed for  the  position,  although  I 
recognize  that  undoubtedly  he  will  be. 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
casting  my  vote  against  confirmation 
of  Alfred  S.  Regnery  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Regnery 
is  an  able  attorney  and  one  who  has 
served  well,  both  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Senate  aide  and  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
mmt.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
role  he  sees  for  OJ JDP  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  role  that  Congress  has 
as^tened  this  agency,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference is  too  great  to  ignore. 

The  act  creating  OJJDP  stresses  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Mr.  Regnery  clearly  be- 
lieves that  prosecution  of  juvenile 
crime  is  now  a  much  higher  priority 
than  prevention  and  states  quite  can- 
didly that  enforcement  is  the  best 
mode  of  prevention.  Whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  on  that  point,  any 
changes  in  this  very  important  pro- 
gram should  be  made  by  Congress,  not 
by  one  charged  by  law  to  follow  a  clear 
congressional  mandate. 

Too  often  the  nominees  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  during  the 
last  2  years  have  been  people  whose 
views  have  put  them  directly  at  odds 
with  the  purposes  of  the  agencies  they 
were  chosen  to  head.  While  any  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  choose  people 
who  share  his  views,  the  Senate  has 
the  right— and  the  obligation— to 
expect  that  any  candidate  will  solidly 
support  agency  goals.  That  expecta- 
tion has  not  been  reasonably  satisfied 
in  the  case  of  this  appointment.  The 
President  has  every  right  to  press  for 
further  changes,  but  they  should  come 
in  Uie  form  of  proposed  legislation. 

.  Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Alfred  Reg- 
nery to  be  Administrator  of  the  Office 


of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

I  know  Mr.  Regnery.  and  I  have 
woilced  with  him  in  the  past  when  he 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
didary  Committee.  He  is  an  able 
lawyer  with  many  talents,  but  not  for 
the  Job  to  which  he  has  been  nominat- 
ed. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  congression- 
al mandate  for  this  Office  of  Juvmile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is 
the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  Juvenile  crime— and  that  has  been 
the  focus  of  the  Office  since  its  cre- 
ation. The  Office  has  developed  and 
funded  numerous  valuable  State  and 
local  programs  to  divert  juveniles  from 
criminal  activity  before  they  commit 
violent  crime.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  which  is  charged  with 
intervention  in  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile crime  before  a  juvenile  has 
become  involved  in  serious  crime. 

Bdr.  Regnery  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  delinquen- 
cy prevention  programs,  and  that  if 
confirmed,  he  would  abandon  efforts 
at  prevention  in  favor  of  increasing  ef- 
forts at  prosecution  and  punishment 
of  juveniles  who  are  already  in  trou- 
ble. 

I  have  no  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Regnery's  i4>proach  to  violent  Juvenile 
offenders.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  ju- 
veniles should  never  be  allowed  to  use 
their  youth  as  an  automatic  excuse  of 
their  crimes. 

But  the  list  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  prosecutors  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  mwrehension  and 
punishment  of  violent  juveniles  is 
long,  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  is  the 
only  agency  whose  mission  is  to  deter 
rather  than  arrest  or  incarcerate. 

We  cannot  afford  to  write  off  young 
people  by  abandoning  Federal  efforts 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
smaU  sum  appropriated  for  the  woili 
of  OJJDP  will  yield  the  greatest  re- 
turns if  it  is  spent  on  preventive  pro- 
grams which  save  our  youth  from  be- 
coming entangled  in  crime,  our  adults 
from  becoming  victims  of  crime,  and 
our  tax  dollars  from  paying  for 
lengthy  incarceration  of  young  offend- 
ers. 

The  Senate  should  not  support  a 
nominee  to  head  OJJDP  who  is  not 
committed  to  continue  its  vital  func- 
tion of  delinquency  prevention.  B4r. 
Regnery  opposes  that  function  and 
should  not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  S.  Regnery  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  background  and 
statements  of  Mr.  Regnery  and  his  ac- 
tions since  becoming  Acting  Adnoinis- 
trator  of  the  Office.  That  review  es- 
tablishes that  Mr.  Regnery  is  clearly 
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unqualified  to  serve  u  Administntor 
of  this  important  progrmm. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  should 
require  a  Presidential  nominee  to 
■hate  their  political  philosophies  in 
ovdw  to  win  the  SenaUmi'  amtroval  at 
conflrmaticm  time.  However.  I  do 
expect  a  nominee  to  poaaess  some  gen- 
eral background  knowledge  of  the  de- 
partment tx  the  agency  over  which 
the  nominee  has  JurlsdicUcm.  I  also 
expect  the  nominee  to  demonstrate  a 
wllllngneas  to  carry  out  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

Alfted  Regnery  does  not  fulfill  these 
two  expectations.  That  Is  why  I  plan 
to  vote  agataist  Mr.  Regnery's  confir- 


enacted  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
in  1974  as  a  means  of  preventing  and 
reducing  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  act 
established  the  OJJDP  to  administer 
the  program.  Very  few  people  dispute 
that  the  program  developed  by  the 
Office  has  beoi  a  success.  It  has  fo- 
cused natl^my'  attention  on  the  need 
for  increased  efforts  to  prevent  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  It  has  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  to  delinquency  preven- 
tion efforts  in  many  States.  It  has  in- 
volved people  all  over  the  country- 
professionals  and  lay  people  alike— in 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing 
our  Nation,  the  task  of  deterring 
young  people  from  lives  of  crime.  In 
liaine.  the  Office  has  provided  invalu- 
able assistanoe  to  the  hard-working  in- 
dividuals Involved  in  programs  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency  and  to  pro- 
vide youthful  offenders  a  chance  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  the  cooununi- 

ty. 

OJJDP's  emphasis  has  been  in  the 
areas  of  delinquency  prevention,  coun- 
seling. Job  programs,  special  training 
for  Jtidges  and  police,  and  efforts  to 
keep  institutionalized  children  sepa- 
rate from  adults. 

Since  Mr.  Regnery  became  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Office  in  Novem- 
ber 1982.  his  actions  and  his  state- 
ments have  made  clear  the  fact  that 


has  shifted  $2  million  to  a  program 
stressing  tougher  penalties  for  violent 
offenders,  partteularly  youth,  in  big 
cities.  He  is  considering  a  program  to 
single  out  Juvenile  drug  offenders  for 
stif  f  er  penalties.  He  is  also  considering 
spen«ling  $9  million  to  participate  in  a 
computerteed  program  among  police 
forces  to  identify  children's  bodies  and 
find  patterns  in  murders  of  young 
people  in  different  Jurisdictions.  He 
has  decided  to  discontinue  funding  na- 
tional technical  assistance  projects 
that  have  been  immensely  helpful  to 
State  and  local  delinquency  preven- 
tion efforts. 

In  addition  to  distorting  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  it  established  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Mr.  Regnery  has 
dononstrated  limited  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems in  the  Juvenile  Justice  area. 
During  his  confirmation  hearings.  Mr. 
Regnery  could  not  list  any  works  he 
has  read  concerning  Juvenile  Justice 
when  asked  to  do  so. 

With  the  exception  of  handling  a 
few  Juvenile  cases  in  his  law  practice. 
Mr.  Regnery  had  no  experience  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  field  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Office.  During  those  same  confir- 
mation hearings.  Bflr.  Regnery  seemed 
unable  to  articulate  any  form  of  policy 
or  position  on  a  number  of  central  Ju- 
venile Justice  issues,  including  confi- 
dentiality and  rehabillUtion. 

I  have  been  closely  involved  with  our 
criminal  Justice  ssrstem  for  most  of  my 
adult  life  as  a  private  attorney,  county 
prosecutor.  Federal  prosecutor,  and 
Federal  Judge.  I  am  concerned  about 
serious  crime  in  this  country  and  I  rec- 
oin^iize  the  need  to  protect  citizens 
from  becoming  crime  victims.  I  also 
believe  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Once  a  young  person  commits  a  crime 
the  bleakness  of  that  youngster's 
future  increases  dramatically  as  does 
society's  obligation  to  provide  the  re- 
sources   necessary    to    prevent    the 


he  does  not  support  the  goals  of_th^~^jroungster   from  committing   another 

crime  and  from  spending  much  of  his 
or  her  life  In  institutions. 

Unlike  Mr.  Regnery.  who  has  stated 
that  delinquency  prevention  programs 
are  "marginally  successful  at  best."  I 
am  aware  of  many  such  programs  that 
have  proven  effective.  I  believe  we 
must  engage  some  of  the  best  minds  in 
our  country  in  the  effort  to  address  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  crime  preven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  reasons 
I  cannot  support  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  Regnery  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Alfred 
S.  Regnery  to  head  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion (OJJDP)  because  in  his  public 


Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act.  Mr.  Regnery  stated  that 
he  intends  to  duuige  the  program's 
previous  emphasis  on  delinquency  pre- 
vention, children's  rights,  and  youth 
advocacy.  He  said  in  his  April  6  confir- 
mation hearing  that  incarceration  of 
Juveniles  could  be  considered  delin- 
quency prevention.  Prevention,  as  en- 
visioned by  Congress,  applies  to  activi- 
ties and  programs  affecting  juveniles 
before  they  come  into  contact  with 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

A  major  policy  redirection  of  the 
Office  has  taken  place  since  Mr.  Reg- 
nery was  appointed  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. His  emphasis  has  been  to  move 
away  from  delinquency  prevention 
programs,  as  is  the  intent  of  Congress, 
to  dealing  with  Juveniles  already 
within  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  He 


statements  and  through  the  actions  he 
has  alraidy  taken  as  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  OJJDP.  Mr.  Regnery  has  Ig- 
nored the  mandate  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  Although  the  act  has  multiple 
goals— one  of  which  is  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  serious  Juvenile  offend- 
er—a very  important  goal  of  the  Office 
is  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  at 
its  inception.  Yet  Mr.  Regnery  told 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Justice  that: 

The  f  iret  thing  I  wiU  try  to  emphssise  is 
that  OJJDP  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  that  capacity  I  loc*  at  our  role  in 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system  primarily  of 
being  that  of  protecting  society  from  the 
criminal  element. 

He  further  stated  that  the  Office 
will  focus  on  "the  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  criminals." 

Rather  than  continuing  OJJDP's 
past  efforts  to  fund  programs  which 
are  designed  to  provide  services  to  Ju- 
veniles while  they  can  still  be  prevent- 
ed from  becoming  more  serious  offend- 
ers. Mr.  Regnery  has  committed 
OJJDP  to  a  new  principal  course.  I 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  in  Michigan  who  have  worked 
in  the  field  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  who 
have  followed  the  public  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Regnery  with  great  inter- 
est. They  have  expressed  doubts  about 
his  qualifications  for  the  Job  because 
of  his  lack  of  background  in  Juvenile 
Justice.  But  more  importantly,  they 
have  objected  to  his  nomination  be- 
cause of  his  commitment  to  punishing 
almost  exclusively,  rather  than  pre- 
venting Juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  recognize  that 
every  new  Administrator  must  be 
given  some  room  to  make  changes 
which  reflect  their  personal  view  of 
how  the  agency  can  best  function,  no 
Administrator  should  be  granted  the 
leeway  to  ignore  an  Important  thrust 
of  the  law  they  are  appointed  to  im- 
plement. When  we  allow  this  to  occur 
the  laws  we  pass  have  no  meaning.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  my  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  S.  Regnery  to  head  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  general.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  have  the  Senate 
confirm  the  nominees  of  his  choice  for 
high-level  executive  positions.  Howev- 
er, on  occasion,  a  nomination  becomes 
controversial  because  it  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  way  a  policy  will  be 
pursued  or  about  the  qualifications  of 
the  nominee.  The  Regnery  nomination 
has  been  controversial  on  both  policy 
and  qualification  grounds. 

The  Congress  has  indicated  over  the 
years,  since  the  OJJDP  was  estab- 
lished in  1974.  that  the  primary  foc\is 
of  the  Office  should  be  on  deliquency 


preventi<«k  This  manrtatf  recognises 
that  ke^ihg  youngsters  firom  getting 
into  trouble  is  more  cost  effective,  and 
surely  more  humane,  than  incarcer- 
ation. It  also  prevents  lumping  young 
people  together  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals—which increases  the  likelihood  of 
them  chooidng  a  life  of  crimie— and  fo- 
cuses on  rghabllitation.  As  acting  head 
of  OJJDP;  Mr.  Regnery  has  Ignored 
congrcasional  wishes  and  moved  the 
Office  toward  punishment  and  away 
from  crime  prevention.  This  raises 
concerns  about  his  onnmitmait  to  car- 
rying out  the  congressional  mandate 
of  the  Of  f  tax. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  Mr  Reg- 
nery's credentials  in  the  field  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  OJJDP  operates 
In  a  fairly  qjedallaed  area.  While 
many  administrative  positions  can  be 
handled  b|r  an  expertenoed  manager 
without  ekperience  In  the  relevant 
field,  a  program  area  like  juvmlle  dell- 
quoicy  does  not  faU  Into  that  catego- 
ry. Mr.  Regnery's  previous  profession- 
al experience  in  the  executive  branch 
was  at  the  Lands  DIvlston  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  is  not  ade- 
quate preparation  for  overseeing  pro- 
grams detOIng  with  troubled  young 
people. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  his  ap- 
proach to  administering  programs  at 
the  OJJDP  and  his  lack  of  relevant 
professiongl  experience,  I  cannot  vote 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Reg- 
nery.*   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  minority  side  has  expired. 
There  are  10  seconds  remaining  on  the 
majority  side. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  the  back  of  the 
room  that  the  remainder  of  the  time 
be  yielded  back.  I  do  precisely  that 
unless  my  chairman  wishes  to  make  a 
statement.  How  much  time  Is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  expired.  The  question  now  is. 
WiU  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Albert  Regnery.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  tAetk.  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  elerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DbCom- 
cim).  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Boixnros),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting  thie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PREESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  tther  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wlshlnt  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  88  Ex.] 

yi:as-«9 

AbdMr 

Olenn 

Nleklea 

AmlicwB 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

AniMtroas 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

OntMley 

Percy 

Borai 

Hmtch 

Preader 

Bowliwits 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Burdlek 

Hawkin* 

Randolph 

Brrd 

Hecht 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heflln 

Rudman 

^nies 

HebK 

Simpson 

Cbdinn 

Helma 

Specter 

Ootaen 

Huddlerton 

Stafford 

b-AsMto 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

DMifortli 

Jepaen 

Elenton 

JOhiMtan 

Symms 

OfaMU 

ITaf  hiiini 

ThuimoDd 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenid 

Lons 

TriWe 

Duicnbeiser 

WaUop 

SHt 

t^attiinaga 

Warner 

■»«i«i 

MatUncly 

Weicker 

Vted 

McClure 

Wilaon 

Own 

Miukowaki 
NAYS-28 

Zortnsky 

Bmkiu 

Inouye 

MltcheU 

Bentien 

Jackaon 

BidHI 

Kasten 

Proxmire 

3liigUBan 

Kennedy 

Bradley 

lAutenbers 

Riegle 

Bumpen 

Leahy 

Sartianes 

CnniUMi 

Levin 

Sasaer 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

■Mletoa 

Melcher 

Hut 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

DeCoocinl 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

So  the  nomination  was 

confirme( 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BABIER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ^hat  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration ofUie  bill  (S.  529). 

lAi.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  seven  votes  ordered  th  sequence. 
and  they  are  10-minute  rollcall  votes. 
Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  

Bfr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMBRDMKIIT  NO.  1271 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  take  1 
minute?  I  will  use  1  minute. 


BCr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President.  I  may 
not  use  the  fuU  2V4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wlU  be  in  order  so  that  the 
debate  may  be  heard.  We  have  a  short 
period  of  time  for  the  debate.  If  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  we  can  hear 
the  debate  and  move  swiftly  to  the 
vote.  The  aisles  will  be  cleared. 

Bifr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  broad  categories  in  this  bill. 
One  applies  to  the  families,  and  the 
other  one— I  forget  the  precise  title, 
but  there  are  four  preferences  under 
It. 

No.  1  are  those  people  with  excep- 
tional talents,  brilliant  people  of  the 
Einstein  category. 

The  second  preference  are  skilled 
workers  who  are  needed  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  third  preference— the  one  to 
which  I  object  and  the  one  my  amend- 
ment strikes— allows  people  into  this 
country  if  they  express  an  intent  to 
invest  $250,000  and  employ  four  per- 
sons. 

The  category  beneath  that  is  the  no- 
preference  category. 

Mr.  President,  it  \a  very  simple.  My 
objection  to  this  is  that  there  are  some 
people  who  may  strongly  deserve  to 
come  into  the  country  and  whom  we 
might  want  in  the  country.  Simply  be- 
cause some  fat  cat  ahead  of  them  has 
$250,000  or  expresses  an  Intent  to 
invest  $250,000  in  this  country,  he  will 
take  preference  over  them. 

Father  Hesburgh,  who  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Commission  on  Im- 
migration, took  strong  exception  to 
this  provision  for  the  same  reason  I 
do.  I  think  it  is  a  betrayal  of  our  na- 
tional character.  It  is  demeaning  to 
us  to  sell  off  America  by  bits  and 
pieces  to  those  who  want  to  come  here 
and  can  come  because  they  have 
$250,000. 

The  existing  rule— not  the  law  but 
the  rule— is  that  if  you  have  $40,000 
and  can  employ  one  person,  you  can 
come  in.  Nobody.  I  am  happy  to 
report,  has  ever  been  admitted  that 
way,  and  nobody  should.  But  under 
this  bill,  they  put  this  provision  back 
in. 

Father  Hesbiu-gh,  admittedly,  was 
voted  down  by  the  Commission  on 
this,  but  he  felt  strongly  about  it;  and 
there  should  be  some  moral  persua-. 
sion  to  the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the 
great  moral  leaders  of  this  country 
took  strong  exception  to  this  provi- 
sion, as  do  I,  and  as  I  hope  the  Senate 
will. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Commission  indeed  dealt  with 
this  matter  and  considered  it  thor- 
oughly and  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  we  miMt  bave  an  inoreaae  In  Inde- 
pendeni  or  newaeed  immisranta.  That 
li  the  very  rifnrr  of  our  heritage  in 
legal  ImBilgration. 

Under  present  law.  we  have  54.000 
vtaaa  available  for  independent  immi- 
granta.  What  we  do  here  is  take  it  to 
75.000:  360.000  visas  go  toward  family 
rennlHratlnn  ...... 

People  seem  to  miss  the  point  that 
as  we  stay  at  the  same  levels  of  legal 
iniiBlgratloa.  independent  immigranto 
are  slowly  bring  squecMd  out.  The  in- 
dependent categories  and  the  skills  are 
tft*wtg  squeeaed  out  by  family  reunifi- 
cation. That  is  what  has  happened. 

So  we  say  here  that  of  the  75.000. 
not  m<ne  than  10  percent  may  be 
thoae  who  are  investors  and  they  are 
those  persons  who  are  ready  to  invest 
at  least  $250,000  in  a  new  enterprise  in 
the  United  States  which  would  employ 
at  least  4  UJ3.  workers  who  are  not 
members  of  their  family.  That  visa 
number  may  never  be  met  because  the 
other  people  of  exceptional  skills  may 
aqueeae  them  out  within  the  75.000. 
But  we  are  saying  that  that  should  be 
a  category,  and  under  present  regula- 
tions it  provides  that  we  have  that 
open  for  persons  who  Invest  $40,000. 

So  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
think  this  is  an  important  thing  to  re- 
stiMre  what  we  have  always  done  with 
legal  immigration,  and  that  is  seed  Im- 
migrants; and  family  reunification,  al- 
though the  primary  purpose  of  our 
policies  should  not  squeese  out  the  in- 
dependent category. 
That  is  what  this  does. 
I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  allow 
anneone  to  buy  their  way  into  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  elitist.  It  is  not  extraordi- 
nary. And  it  is  a  very  small  number  of 
pcwom* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  have  a 
minute  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
I  have  remaining. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining? 

The   FREBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  has  only  6  seconds  remaining. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  have  a 
minute.  Coidd  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  get  a  minute? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  19  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  crasent  that  we  have  an 
additional  2  minutes  evenly  divided. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

One  minute  is  allocated  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  He  has  correctly 
stated  the 
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Under  the  nonf  amlly  preference  cat- 
egories we  have  numbers  for  skUled 
aod  unskilled  woriwrs.  the  Investws 
category,  and  thai  the  new-seed  immi- 
grants, the  mmpreference  category. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  fmn  Ar- 
kansas is  svfing  is  why  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  very  wealthy  foreigners  to 
come  in  here  over  the  new-seed  immi- 
grants if  there  should  be  any  available 
slots  left  for  them? 

The  fact  is  this  proposal  was  origi- 
nally recommended  by  the  Select 
Commission  in  the  context  of  much 
more  generous  immigration  quotes. 
There  were  more  generous  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  total  numbers  and 
more  generous  provisions  for  family 
reuniflcation  numbers. 

But  those  have  been  stricken  out  or 
restricted  in  this  bill,  so  if  we  are  going 
to  have  belt  tightening  on  the  num- 
bers clearly  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Artansas  is  the  place  to  tighten 
the  belt. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator's  posiUon 
will  prevail 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President.  I  em- 
phasise that  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
if  the  present  bill  language  remains, 
only  1.7  percent  of  our  entire  legal  im- 
migration would  fit  under  this  catego- 
ry. That  is  the  maximum  amount. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  large 
numbers.  These  people  are  not  going 
to  overwhelm  the  system.  The  fat  cats 
are  not  going  to  take  over  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  amend- 
ment No.  1271.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annotmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DiCoh- 
cna),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLUfGs).  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pbll)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote  who  has  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 


■wlatoB 


lAutcBtarc 
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Baucui 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Blncmmwi 

Boren 


YEA8-S1 

Bradley 

Bumpen 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cohen 


Olenn 

Bart 

Befllii 


Lerin 


Hu 
Humptircjr 
Inoujre 
JMkaon 


ArBHtronc 


BowhwIU 

Chafee 

Cbllca 

Ooduan 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenld 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Oortoa 

OfaMley 


DcCondnl 


MettHibaiim 
MitdMU 
ICoynlhan 
Hunn 

NAT&-4S 

Hatdi 

HaUleld 

HawkiM 

Heeht 

HdM 

Jcpscn 


PMkwood 


Rkgte 


Specter 


Lajuat 


^.tH..jly  Wall) 

ICeaure  Wan 

Murkowikl  WUw 

Ntcklea 
Percy 
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Pen 


CruMton 

Denton 

DizoD 


Durmberser 


So  Mr.  BmcPKas'  amendment  (No. 
1271)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes  without  it  charging 
against  any  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
Please  clear  the  aisle.  May  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate  so  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  may  be  heard? 

The  majority  leader. 

UMAinifOUS  CORSKHT  AOWIIMIHI— 8.»«t 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
indicated  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  readjust 
the  time  for  the  final  passage  on  the 
immigration  bill.  I  have  before  now  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  minority  leader 
and  which  I  would  now  like  to  state 
for  his  consideration  and  that  of  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  resumes 
debate  on  S.  529.  the  iiunigration  bill, 
the  following  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order  to  the  bill  and 
that  they  be  subject  to  the  following 
time  agreement: 

Kennedy  amendment  on  exclusion 
and  asylum  adjudication  procedures. 
30  minutes  equally  divided; 

McClure  amendment  to  require 
search  warrants  before  entering  an 
open  field.  30  minutes  equally  divided; 

Bradley  amendment  to  provide  100 
percent  reimbursement  of  State  and 
local  welfare  benefits  to  legalised 
aliens  and  for  education  of  legalized 


[t     modifying 
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alien  chfl^vn.  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided: 

Cranston 
continuous    residency, 
equaUy  divided; 

Cranston  amendment  modifying 
physical  t>resenoe  requirement.  20 
minutes  ecjually  divided: 

Cranston  amendment  providing  for 
Judicial  reiriew  of  legaHitinm  denial. 
20  minutes  equally  divided: 

Hatfield  amendment  requiring  sub- 
mission to  Congiess  of  employment 
verification  system  30  minutes  equally 
divided: 

Hart/Lefin  amendment  creating  a 
private  riglit  of  action  and  a  new  func- 
tion for  the  U  JS.  Immigratloa  Board  to 
address  individual  claims  of  immigra- 
tion-related emptoyment  dJacrimlna- 
tkm.  30  mlbutes  equally  divided: 

D'Amato  amendment  requiring  FM- 
eral  reimbursement  of  State  costs  of 
incaronatton  illegal  aliens.  30  minutes 
equally  di^ded; 

Humphrey  amendment  prohibiting 
mtitlemeiit  benefits  untfl  attainmoit 
of  dtiaenalilp.  15  minutes  equally  di- 
vided: 

And  a  Levin  amendment  dealing 
with  Judicial  review.  30  minutes  equal- 
ly divided: 

Further.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  final  passage  of  S. 
529  occur  no  later  than  6  pjn.  on 
Wednesday.  May  18.  and  that  parar 
graph  4  of  rule  xn  be  waived. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  rollcall  votes 
ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of  2  pjn.  be 
postponed  to  occur  at  2  pan.  in  se- 
quence. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  referred  to  amendments,  the 
following  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order  to  the  bUL  Does 
he  include  in  that  amendments  to 
amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
recast  the  request  to  say,  the  only 
amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  UUDDLB8TON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  oliject.  Mr.  PresMtot. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f rt>m  Kmtu^y. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Is  there  any 
pooibillty  that  the  start  of  the  voUng 
could  be  2gO  instead  of  2  pjn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  difficulty  with  that  I  modify  the 
request  so  that  votes  ordered  tomor- 
row prior  to  the  hour  of  2:30  pjn.  will 
be  stacked  to  occur  beginning  at  2:30 
pjn.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.     

Vx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  add  to 
the  request  the  WSataa  amendment 
No.  1264  requiring  the  Labor  Secre- 
tary to  include  certain  items  in  the 


annual  report,  30  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  unison  request. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rii^t  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  it  has 
been  suggested  that  votes  be  stacked 
to  occur  beginning  at  3:30  pjn.  tomor- 
row. We  have  a  not  later  than  6  p.m. 
final  passage  vote  contemplated  in  this 
request  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I 
so  modify  the  request. 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  would  the  leader  repeat?  Are 
all  the  votes  in  the  time  agreement 
stacked?  Which  votes  are  stacked? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
vote  on  the  remaining  stack  of  votes 
today.  When  we  finish  that,  we  will  do 
whatever  it  is  that  we  can  do  this 
afternoon.  They  will  not  be  stacked.  I 
eiQMCt  we  will  go  out  about  6:30  or  7 
o'dodc  no  later  than  that  and  maybe 
earlier.  Beginning  tomorrow  at  10 
o'ckxA  we  will  be  back  on  the  resolu- 
tion. But  tomorrow's  votes  will  be 
stacked  so  they  b^in  at  3:30. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  test  of  the  agreement  follows: 

UllAlimOUS-CONSBIlT  ACKBUUHT 

Ordend,  That  when  the  Senate  resumes 
oonsiderstion  of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
SM.  a  bUl  to  revise  and  reform  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatiMiality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  (Hily  the  following  amendments  shall 
be  in  order 

Bradley  amendment  to  provide  100  per- 
cent reimbursement  of  State  and  local  wel- 
fare benefits  to  legalteed  aliens  and  for  edu- 
cation of  legalized  alien  children,  30  min- 
utes; 

Cranston  amendment  modifying  continu- 
ous residency,  20  minutes; 

Cranston  amendment  modifying  physical 
presence  requirement.  20  minutes; 

Cranston  amendment  providing  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  legalization  denial,  20  min- 
utes; 

D'Amato  amendment  requiring  Federal 
reimbursement  of  State  costs  of  incarcer- 
ation of  ille^  aliens,  30  minutes: 

Hatfield  amendment  requiring  submission 
to  Congress  of  employment  verification 
system.  30  minutes; 

Huoyibrey  amendment  prohibiting  enti- 
tlement lienef  its  until  attainment  of  citizen- 
ship, IS  minutes; 

Kennedy  amendment  on  exclusion  and 
asylum  adjudication  procedures,  30  minutes; 

Levin  amendment  dealing  with  Judicial 
review.  30  minutes; 

McClure  amendment  to  require  search 
warrants  before  entering  open  field,  30  min- 
utes; 

Ordend  further.  That  the  time  for  debate 
on  tlie  alwve  amendments  shall  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  or  their  desig- 


Oriered  further.  That  the  vote  (m  final 
passage  of  the  bill  shall  occur  no  later  than 
6  PJD.  on  Wednesday.  May  18, 1M3. 

Ordered  further.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule 
xniw  waived. 

Ordered  further.  That  any  roUcall  votes 
ordered  prior  to  3:30  pjn.  on  May  18,  1983, 
be  portponed  to  occur  at  3:30  pjn.,  in  se- 
quence. 


MO.  issi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkihs).  The  question  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frcHu 
North  Carolina.  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  "ii!T.M«  Madam  President  let 
me  emphasize  that  this  Senate  has  as- 
signed to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  probably 
one  of  the  toughest  Jobs  to  be  man- 
aged. Dealing  with  the  immigration 
problem  is  not  unlike  trying  to  deal 
with  the  drug  problem.  Either  one  of 
those  challenges  to  our  domestic  well- 
being  can  pull  this  country  under. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
must  take  exception  to  the  amnesty 
portion  of  this  bill. 

The  point  is  this.  Madam  President: 
Millions  of  illegal  aliens  have  poured 
into  these  United  States.  Nobody 
Imows  what  the  accurate  figure  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Will  Senators 
wishing  to  converse  please  retire  to 
the  cloakrooms? 

Bifr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

According  to  some  estimates.  3  mil- 
lion illegal  aliens  have  poured  into  this 
country.  The  administration  admits  to 
6  million.  On  the  other  hand,  seasoned 
law  enforcement  authorities  estimate 
that  there  are  12  million  to  15  million 
illegal  aliens  iiudde  our  borders.  Over 
half  of  the  illegal  aliens  are  coming 
from  Mexico. 

To  this  Senator,  it  is  an  exercise  in 
folly  to  extend  amnesty  to  those  who 
have  already  illegally  entered  this 
country.  It  will  just  encourage  more 
and  more  illegal  aliens  to  stream 
across  oiu-  borders. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  the  amnesty  portion  of  the 
bill;  that  is  title  m.  I  offer  this 
amendment  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
numager  of  the  bill  and  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Vtr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President  I 
think  the  important  thing  to  realize 
on  this  issue  is  that  legalization  is  not 
a  reward  for  violation  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  It  is  a  very  practical  solution 
to  a  very  serious  national  problem.  We 
have  a  fearful  subculture  of  human 
beings  in  the  United  States,  who.  ac- 
cording to  information  received  at 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee,  for  fear 
of  being  discovered,  fail  to  report 
crimes  against  their  property,  their 
person,  or  their  family,  do  not  seek 
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oiedleal  hdp  unleH  It  ii  to  give  Mrth 
to  a  XJ&  dXlmtD,  and  who  will  not  eom- 
Idaln  alMNit  ezploltaUon  In  the  work- 
Iilaoe.  That  eannot  be  good  for  this 
country  and  aomehow.  indeed.  It  dl- 
I  us  in  known  and  unknown 
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waya. 

For  this  rcaicMi.  we  have  come  to  the 
iwovlsion  of  amnesty  for  those  who 
are  here,  also  called  legaliaatiMi.  We 
have  looked  the  other  way  as  these 
aiiow  came  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand to  this  country,  and  here  we 
have  thto  unbelievable  situation  where 
it  is  legal  for  an  employer  to  hire  an  U- 
legal  but  it  is  Dlegal  for  an  illegal  to 
wo^  Only  in  America. 

So  the  real  alternative  to  the  issue  is 
a  more  ivagmatic  one:  If  you  could  not 
find  them  comtaig  in.  how  do  you  find 
them  to  get  them  out? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  is  out  on  the  hunt  to  do  that. 

So  the  things  that  we  are  seeking 
are.  first,  to  av(M  a  wasteful  use  of 
the  INS  limited  resources;  second,  to 
allow  dependent  employers  to  contin- 
iie  to  lawfully  hire  from  that  pool, 
and.  third,  to  eliminate  the  illegal  sub- 
class that  is  now  present  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

We  do  provide  limited  benefits  for 
those  persons.  I  emphasize  again  this 
is  not  a  reward  for  illegal  behavior  or 
for  those  who  violate  our  laws,  but  a 
reasonable  approach  to  what  I  think  is 
a  serious  natimial  problem. 

Mr.  ORASSLET  assumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  KENMEDT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment  and  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Sena- 
tor Smrsoii. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  we  all  know,  it  has  not  been  il- 
legal to  hire  undocumented  aliens  in 
this  country.  The  so-called  Texas  pro- 
viso is  a  dear  indication  of  that.  It  has 
been  legal  to  attract  and  to  bring  un- 
documented aliens  into  the  United 
States  and  they  have  been  subject  to 
vast  exploitation. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out.  and  I  think  it  is  worth  re- 
stating, that  if  you  cannot  stop  them 
when  they  are  coming  in.  how  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  find 
them  and  expel  them. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  wief.M«  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  approaching  the  illegal  imml- 
grati<m  crisis  in  the  wrong  way.  There 
are  more  security  officers  guarding 
the  Cspitol  complex  in  Washington 
than  we  have  guarding  our  southern 
bmtlers.  Hundred  of  thousands,  indeed 
mnnona,  of  lUegalB  are  slipping  in.  By 
the  same  token,  with  req^ect  to  the 
drug  problem,  the  Coast  Guard  can 
interdict  oiUy  one  out  of  six  shipments 
of  drugs.  We  need  to  do  more  in  terms 
of  enforcing  the  laws  already  on  the 
boolcs  instead  of  extending  amnesty  to 


people  who  have  illegally  come  into 
this  country  and  who  are  lUegally 
here.  I  yield  badi  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frtmi  norida. 

Mra.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frmn  Wyoming  answer  a 
question  for  the  Senator  f wnn  Florida? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  najrs  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the 
rolL 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  DsCon- 
caa).  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLUHGS).  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (BCr.  Pkll)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Psix)  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkims).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  21. 
nays  76.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  90  Leg.l 
YEAS-21 


Amiatronc 

BOTcn 

Coehnui 

Cohen 

EaM 

Exon 

Ford 


Abdnor 

Andrewa 

Baker 

Bmicus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Blnsamui 

BoachwlU 

BnuUey 

Burapen 

BunUck 

Byrd 

Ctudtt 

Chile* 

Cnniton 

D'Ammto 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenid 

Durenberser 

Easleton 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 


Oarn 

Benin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Kaden 

Lone 

NAYS-76 

Gorton 

Onwaley 

Hart 

Hatch 

HaUleld 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Helns 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kasiebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

I^xalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lucar 

Mathias 

Matsunaca 

Mattingly 

Melcber 

Metaenbaum 

MItcheU 

Moynihan 


McCIure 

Nkklea 

Rlede 

Biennis 

Symms 

Wallop 

Zorinaky 


Murkowakl 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 


Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 


Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 


Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 


NOTVOTma- 3 
DeCondnl  HoUlnis  PeU 

So    Mr.    HXLMS'    amendment 
1221)  was  rejected. 


(No. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHDIIBIT  KG.  ISSt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  mi  amendment  No. 
1223  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Who  yields  Ume? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  assure  the  States  that 
they  have  freedom  to  provide,  or  not 
to  provide,  free  public  schooling  and 
other  benefits  to  illegal  aliens  as  they, 
the  States,  see  fit. 

At  a  time  when  taxation  tn  general 
is  incrMtfingly  burdensome  and  at  a 
time  when  demands  on  State  treasur- 
ies are  extremely  heavy,  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  in  any  way  require 
the  States  to  provide  costly  benefits  to 
those  who  are  in  this  country  illegally 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

I  reiterate  that  we  have  misplaced 
our  priorities  in  terms  of  stopping  ille- 
gal immigration  and  in  terms  of  stop- 
ping the  drug  flow  into  this  country. 
We  simply  are  not  doing  enough  to 
patrol  our  borders  and  strengthen  our 
enforcement  capabilities. 

I  reiterate  that  we  have  more  law  en- 
forcement officers  guarding  this  Cap- 
itol complex,  where  we  are  worldng 
this  afternoon,  than  we  do  patrolling 
our  entire  southern  borders. 

Now.  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  States 
that  these  illegal  aliens  are  pouring 
into  this  country.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  should 
be  insisting  that  our  borders  are 
seciu%  and  Congress  should  allocate 
the  required  fimds  to  strengthen  our 
enforcement  and  patrol  capabilities. 

In  some  cases.  States  may  want  to 
provide  free  public  schooling  to  illegal 
aliens.  There  is  alwolutely  nothing  in 
this  amendment  that  would  sUw  the 
States  from  choosing  to  do  that.  The 
point  is  that  the  States  should  have 
the  freedom  to  preserve  their  already 
scarce  resources  for  their  own  taxpay- 
ers and  legal  residents. 

This  amendment  is  made  necessary. 
Madam  President,  because  of  a  much 
criticized  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  Flyer  against  Doe. 
the  Court  held,  in  essence,  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  specific  congressional 
policy  on  public  benefits  for  illegal 
aliens,  the  States  must— and  I  repeat 
for  emphasis  "must"— provide  such 
benefits.  This  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides the  congressional  policy  that  the 
Court  last  summer  said  is  missing. 


I  resNTe  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THUBMOND.  Madam  Pred- 
dmt,  this  amendment  would  strike  the 
amnesty  provlsloo.  As  I  have  said  sev- 
eral times  before,  the  lecallMtkm  pro- 
gram la  not  something  I  support  with- 
out reservation.  N<me  of  us  wants  to 
reward  people  who  break  the  law  but 
we  cannot  look  on  If  llwtion  as  a 
reward.  If  t  did  not  believe  that  the 
only  way  the  Federal  Govenunent  can 
gain  control  over  immlgrattan  and  ref- 
ugee policy  is  by  way  of  a  legali»tl<m 
program,  I  would  be  opposed  to  It.  In- 
stead, as  the  able  Senator  fMm  Wyo- 
ming has  skated,  legaUntkm  must  be 
viewed  as  a  practical  scdutkm  to  a  aorl- 
ous  nati<Hal  problem.  Regarded  in 
that  light,  legalisation  on  a  modified 
scale  is  something  I  will  have  to 
accept.  The  program  has  been  the 
topic  of  many  l(«ig  discussions  and  the 
plan  presented  in  this  bill  is  a  work- 
able compramise. 

This  amendment  was  preaented  last 
year  and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  82 
to  17. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  it 


Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  reeogniaed. 

Mr.  SatPSON,  This  amendment 
would  impose  a  lifetime  hardship  on  a 
very  dlstinot  class  of  children  who  are 
not  accountable  for  their  illegal  status. 
These  children  had  no  ocmtrol  over 
their  parents'  conduct,  nor  over  their 
own  undocamented  status.  We  cannot 
visit  the  sins  of  the  parent  upm  the 
child.  Public  educati<m  plays  a  very 
critical  role  in  maintaining  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society  and  sustaining 
our  values. 

It  seems  to  me  certainly  that  depriv- 
ing illegal  alien  children  of  an  educa- 
tion would  take  an  incredible  toll  on 
the  sodal.  economic  intellectual,  and 
psychologiOBl  well-being  of  the  individ- 
ual involved  and  imposea  sane  very 
real  obstacles  to  human  and  Individual 
achievement.  Certainly  there  are  prob- 
lems and  certainly  the  passage  of  this 
bill  in  its  essence  will  correct  those 
problems,  gnd  we  will  not  have  this 
arise  again.  But  the  passage  of  this  bill 
with  the  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sions and  the  development  of  a  worker 
authorization  system  at  new  hire  time 
of  onployiAent  will  assist  us  in  elimi- 
nating these  kinds  of  problons  which 
give  rise  to  this  amendment  and  the 
Suprone  Court  decision.  But  until  em- 
ployer sanations  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  we  are  not  going  to  correct  the 
situation. 

I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  costs  of  not  educating  children 
living  within  our  country  will  be  far 
greater  thAn  the  cost  of  providing  a 
free  public  education. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  minute. 
Madam  Prsident. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said 
it  weU.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
on  this  veny  issue  in  establishing  the 


constitutional  requlranents  as  well  as 
itlng  on  the  public  policy 
It  is  Inconceivsble  to  me  that  in 
the  aoth  century  anyone  would  seri- 
ously argue  that  it  should  be  public 
p(riiey  to  ke^  a  class  of  children  illlt- 
omte  in  our  society. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  »""•**«  How  much  time  do  I 
have.  Madam  President?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen seoimds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  oug^t  to  take  a  look  at 
what  Its  responsibility  is  to  the  States. 
Unless  this  amendment  is  passed,  we 
will  be  unnecessarily  burdening  the 
States  again.  Unless  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  come  to  grips 
with  the  realiUes  of  the  floodtide  of  U- 
Usgal  Immigration,  the  burden  on  the 
States  may  become  intolerable. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  (Mr. 
Hmz)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vottog.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (BCr.  Hkhz)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCoh- 
con),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLnrcs),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Aricansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the 
Somtor  from  Michigan  (BCr.  Levin) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  fnmi  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  34. 
nays  60.  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Orassley 

Nunn         > 

Annatrons 

Hatch 

Pressler 

BeniMn 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Helms 

Roth 

Chiica 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Coctaian 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Denton 

Jepeen 

Tower 

Dole 

Joluist<Mi 

WaUop 

Bast 

Hasten 

Wilson 

Exon 

Long 

Zorinsky 

FtofQ 

ICcClure 

Oatn 

NIckles 
NATS-60 

Andiews 

Boachwitz 

Baker 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Baucua 

Burdick 

Dixon 

Biden 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Bingaman 

Cohen 

Domenici 

Boren 

Cranston 

Durenberser 

Eacleton 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Olenn 

Lugar 

Riegle 

Ooldwater 

Mathias 

Rudman 

Oofton 

Matsnnagi 

Sarbanes 

Hart 

Mattingly 

Simpson 

Hatfield 

Meleher 

Specter 

Hawkins 

Metaenbaum 

Stafford 

Hecht 

MltdieU 

Stennis 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Stevens 

Jai^son 

Murkowakl 

Thurmond 

ITsf  haiim 

THble 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Itongas 

Lautenberg 

Proxmire 

Warner 

Taxalt 

Quayle 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bumpers 

Helns 

Levin 

DeCondnl 

Boilings 

Pen 

So  Mi.  Helms'  amendment  (No. 
1222)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

BCr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKintiaafT  mo.  1224 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment No.  1224. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  BCadam  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Under  the  present  bill,  the  special 
status  for  Mexico,  allowing  40.000 
visas  plus  transfer  of  unused  Canadian 
visas,  is  nothing  more  than  a  supple- 
mental amnesty  program. 

This  amendment  reduces  the  40.0(M> 
allotment  of  (Canada  and  Mexico  to 
20.000  which  all  other  countries  have 
imder  the  bill.  No  transfer  privileges 
will  be  permitted  by  this  amendment. 

Senators  should  realize  that  Canada 
does  not  even  use  20.000  visas  per  year 
for  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
Over  the  past  10  years.  Canada  has 
averaged  about  10.000  or  11.000  per 
year. 

I  realize  that  some  say  that  the 
United  States  has  a  special  relation- 
ship with  Mexico  and  Canada  because 
they  are  contiguous.  That  is  true.  But 
does  West  Germany  have  any  special 
relationship  with  France  because  of  its 
being  contiguous:  or  Italy  with  France, 
or  Greece  with  Turicey  because  they 
are  contiguous?  £>o  they  have  special 
immigration  policies? 

The  United  States  has  been  said  to 
have  all  maimer  of  special  relation- 
ships with  England.  What  about  the 
special  relationship  with  Taiwan  or 
the  Philippines  or  all  of  the  free  world 
coimtries? 

So  let  us  be  frank.  Without  this 
amendment,  the  so-called  contiguous- 
country  language  that  is  in  the  bill,  is 
really  a  way  of  trying  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  higher  visa  allotment 
privilege  will  benefit  Mexico  alone  and 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

If  Senators  want  to  do  that  knowing- 
ly with  their  vote  that  is  fine.  But  I 
think  we  should  march  forth  and  say 
what  we  mean. 
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The  ilfirV'^"  Govenunait's  mlman- 
acanent  of  her  economy  Is  tntic  tor 
thwn.  and  It  is  tngle  for  us  in  terms  of 
the  aliem  pourins  over  our  borders  al- 
ready. But  what  we  are  saying  is  we 
are  toli«  to  fo  toy  the  back  door  to  in- 
erease  the  tmmitratioo  ftom  Mexico. 

I  uenim  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hkbt).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SDfFBON.  Mr.  President,  the 
biU  does  reoocniae  a  very  special  rela- 
tioiiship.  a  friendship  and  proximity 
that  the  United  States  has  with  our 
omticuous  ndchbors  in  trade  and 
oommltment  to  the  same  democratic 
principles  and  mutual  strategic  inter- 
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I  apeak  against  the  amendment.  I 
ttihik  we  must  remember  that  untQ 
1976  there  were  no  limitations  what- 
ever Ux  Canada  and  Mexico.  Nationals 
of  those  two  countries  could  enter  the 
United  States  without  restriction  as 
Immigrants. 

/^nd  by  allowing  our  two  contiguous 
neighbors  an  increased  quota,  we  are 
not  increasing  overall  immigration  to 
the  United  States  because  the  overall 
cap  will  »w««»^»«  immigration  at  its 
present  levels. 

The  strongest  illegal  immigration 
pressure  and  the  Iwgest  number  of 
^ft^fcinf  mre  from  Mexico.  So  by  pro- 
viding these  extra  visas  to  our  south- 
on  neighbor  we  relieve  that  pressure 
for  illegal  immigration,  and  that  is 
why  that  movialon  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  immigration  control  bilL 
I  reserve  the  ranainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
■hall  only  take  1  minute. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out.  there  were  no  fixed  num- 
bers for  Mexico  and  Canada  up  untU 
1976  and  as  a  matter  of  right  under 
the  existing  immigration  laws  perma- 
noit  resldait  ali«as  have  a  right  to  be 
rejcrfned  with  monbers  of  their  family. 
The  fact  Is  now  that  we  are  keeping 
wives  and  children  of  resident  aliens 
out  of  the  United  States  up  to  between 
7  and  9  years,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
that  the  members  of  such  a  family  are 
going  to  stay  out  or  away  from  their 
loved  ones  I  think  is  being  unrealistic. 
They  are  either  going  to  come  here  le- 
gally or  they  are  going  to  come  here  as 
undocumented  aliens. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out.  we  have  not  increased  the 
total  immigration  numbers  and  cer- 
tainly the  special  relationship  that  we 
have  with  Mexico  as  weU  as  Canada 
jurtifies  this  particular  proposal  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  '"iTMS  Mr.  President,  how 
mu^  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  30 
■econdi  remaining. 

Mr.  »'WTJ>*«  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again  that  this  is  sort  of  a  charade 
that  some  are  playing.  Look  at  the 
arithmetic     Everyone     knows     that 


f>i»«H*  is  very  unlikely  to  use  their 
fuU  quoU  so  the  bill  is.  in  fact,  giving 
a  ixeferred  treatment  to  Mexico.  By 
tuniing  down  my  first  amendment  ear- 
lier, we  Just  completed  the  Job  of  the 
most  massive  bailout  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, that  I  can  recall  in  history. 

So  Senators  may  do  as  they  wish. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire what  is  the  remainder  of  my 
time?  _^ 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired  also. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  vote  right 
now.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  called 
therolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DbCoh- 
cnn).  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLOios).  the  Senator  from 
Rhodes  Island  (Mr.  Pxix).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bukpcbs),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  14, 
nays  81.  as  follows: 
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Byrd 
Cochnn 


Benin 
Helmi 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annatrong 

Baker 

Baucin 

BentMD 

Blden 

Bincanwn 

Boren 

BowhwlU 

Bradley 

Bunbck 

Ctaafee 

Chilee 

Cohen 

Cramton 

ITAmato 

Oanforth 

Denton 

Dtaton 

Dodd 

IMe 

Domeniei 

Duicnberger 

Bwleton 

Bson 

Oam 


YEAS-14 

Huddlerton 

JohnaUm 

liOns 

Nunn 

Pryor 

NAYS-SI 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

OrMBley 

Bart 

Batch 

Batneld 

Bawklna 

Becht 

Betns 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Jepaen 

Ktf  haiim 

Karten 

Kennedy 

lAutenberc 

lAsalt 


Levin 
Lugar 
Mathbu 


MatUncly 
MeClure 


Saaaer 
Specter 
Stennls 
Zorinaky 


Metaenbaum 

MitcheU 

Moynlban 

MurkowaU 

NlcUes 

Packwood 

Percy 

Prcaaler 

Proxmlre 

Qtiayle 

Randolph 

Rlede 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanea 

Slmpaon 

Stafford 

Stevena 

Symraa 

TbunBond 

Tower 

TMUe 

Ttoncaa 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wekker 

WUaon 


Bumpen 
DeOondnl 

So    Mr.    Hejis' 
1224)  was  rejected. 
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amendment    (No. 


MO.  ISTO 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment No.  1270.  Fhre  minutes  is  allowed 
for  debate.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  O^CER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  author  of  the 
substitute  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  indicate 
that  I  accept  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  becomes  the  Baucus 
amendment  and  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  accept  it.  In 
that  case.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
which  amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  pending  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  a  substi- 
tute amendment.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  his  substitute  amendment, 
thereby  vitiating  my  amendment.  I 
Join  with  the  Soiator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

BCr.  BAUCnrS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  on  which  amendment  is  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  having  the  roll- 
caU  vote  vitiated? 

Mr.  WARNER.  On  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  yeas  and  nays  viti- 
ated on  the  Warner  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  retain  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Baucus  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  recognize  that  if  this 
accommodation  had  been  made  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  indicated, 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  accept  the 
amendment,  agree  to  take  it? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  However,  Bflr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  amendment  to 
delete  the  fees  provision  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  I  would  like  to  provide  all  my 
colleagues  with  the  opportunity  to  go 
on  record  as  supporting  and  reaffirm- 
ing America's  historical  commitment 
to  open  border  access.  And  therefore  I 
would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yesterday. 
I  welcome  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  beoi  as  accommo- 
dating as  he  has  been.  I  will  be  glad  to 
vote  for  it.  I  would  have  voted  for  it 
yesterday.  However,  I  will  certainly 


give  every  assurance  that  in  the  con- 
ference w#  wm  make  every  eff <»t  to 
see  that  it  is  carried  forward.  WlUi  aU 
due  respecls  I  do  not  know  that  It  will 
make  a  great  deal  of  dUIerence  in  the 
ccmf erencQ  if  we  have  a  vote  or  not.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  pursue  that,  it  is 
fine  with  me.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wanting  to 
move  ahe»d  on  the  legislation  that  he 
made  the  Request. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  vlcMvs  and  support  of  the  Senar 
tor  from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  I  stIU  believe  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
have  a  rOllcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Presldait.  will 
the  Chair  review  the  status  of  this 
vote  for  the  Monbers  present? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

If  all  time  has  bem  yielded  back  on 
the  amendment,  there  wHl  be  a  10- 
mlnute  rotcadl  vote. 

Mr.  SIM|>SON.  I  ask  for  a  review  of 
the  statuSf  We  have  now  had  Senator 
Wabhxb  relinquishing  his  position  and 
now  we  gd  back  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frtnn  Montana.  Is  that 
correct?  the  Senator  from  ^Hrglnla 
has  Joined  the  Senator  from  Montana 
as  a  cospcmsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  not  change  the  parliamentary 
procedure.  We  would  stOl  vote  on  the 
Baucus  amendment 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  viti- 
ated on  the  Warner  amendrnwit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ytr.  SDlPSON.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, then?  Is  it  2Vi  minutes? 

The  PliESmiNG  OFFICER.  One 
minute  reaiains. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Let  me  Just  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  appreciate  the  work 
the  Senator  fmn  Virginia,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  have  done  with 
regard  to  this.  I  assure  the  Benatnr 
f  ran  Montana  that  I  enhnea  what 
Senator  Kxhiodt  has  said  about  aup- 
porting  the  position  In  eoBfWHMa.  Be 
will  have  totestmetoaaelfIdD  ttML 
He  will  find  that  that  wm  ba  M. 

We  intelid  to  hold  hmittm  on  tlito 
issue  of  po-hapa  sepanitim  oat  MOr 
ports  and  airports,  instead  of  a  ragnlar 
border  point  type  of  diane.  Wo  will 
look  into  that  carefully.  I  wm  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUa  BIr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  WytHning.  He 
has  been  very  gracious  In  helping  me 
on  this  amendment.  I  thank  him  for 
that  assistance. 

The  PitESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 


and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
derkwffl  call  the  roll. 

The  bUlclertc  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fran  Alaska  (Mr.  Mukkow- 
sKi)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
na).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DoOoKCiia).  the  Souitor  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  FoRO),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs),  and 
the  Senat<»*  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PCLL)  are  neoesnrily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimoimced— yeas  91, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
TEAS-91 


Abdnor 

Oorton 

Nlcklea 

AndrewB 

Oraaaley 

Nunn 

Arawtrong 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baker 

Batch 

Baueua 

BatfleM 

Prcaaler 

Bentaen 

Bawkina 

Prozmlre 

Btden 

Becht 

Pryor 

Blnsanian 

BefUn 

Quayle 

Boren 

Beinc 

Randolph 

Boadiwlta 

Buddleston 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Roth 

BunUck 

Jackaon 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Jepaen 

Sarbanea 

Chafee 

Johnaton 

Saaaer 

ChOea 

Kaaaefaaum 

Simpaon 

Ooefaran 

Kaaten 

SpectM' 

Coben 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Craaatflo 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

D-Amato 

Lasalt 

Stevens 

Daafortb 

Leahy 

Symms 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurm(»id 

Dixon 

Long 

Tower 

Dodd 

y-^igmr 

Trible 

Dole 

Mathiaa 

Tiongas 

Damenlei 

Mataiinaga 

WaUop 

■Bileton 

Mattincly 

Warner 

Baat 

UcClure 

Weicker 

Bum 

Melcher 

WUaon 

Gam 

Metaenbaum 

Zorinaky 

Olenn 

MitcheU 

Ooldwater 

Moynihan 
NAYS-3 

Durenbeiger 

Belma 

Humphrey 

NOT  VOTING-« 

Bumpeta 

Ford 

MurkowaU 

nfOotKi"' 

BolUnga 

PeU 

So  the 

amendment  (No.  1270) 

was 
agreed  to. 

UtBrntEKt  HO.  1269,  AS  AMXHDBD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quertl<m  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Warner 
amendment  (No.  1269),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  1269),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMKRIMIKIIT  MO.  1364 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
numbered  1264.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  BCr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  that  has  to  do  with 
Jobs— Jobs  in  an  industry  which  in 
many  States  involves  the  growing,  har- 
vesting, and  mariceting  of  perishable 


commodities.  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  employed 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  to  harvest 
perishable  ccmunodltles  and  in  virtual- 
ly every  State  where  perishable  com- 
modities are  harvested  by  hand  rather 
than  mechanically  significant  num- 
bers engaged  in  that  harvest  are  for- 
eign naUraals. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  We  are  unable  to  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  We  will 
have  order. 

The  Senator  fnnn  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mississippi,  who,  perhaps,  feels 
as  I  do  that  the  Senate  should  be  fully 
informed  as  to  why  it  is  going  to  vote 
against  my  amendment. 

tSx.  President,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  employed 
as  a  result  of  the  harvest  of  perishable 
commodities  by  foreign  nationals  have 
a  stake  in  what  we  do.  Whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  harvest  of  apples  In 
Vermont  or  the  harvest  of  peaches  in 
California  or  in  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  we  are  talking  about  a  proc- 
ess that  is  extremely  sensitive,  sensi- 
tive to  weather,  sensitive  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic effort  that  is  going  to  be 
made  to  regulate  this  industry. 

This  morning  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  peaches,  pears,  and  plums 
are  ripe  when  they  are  ripe  and  not 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certi- 
fied that  harvest  can  occur,  the  Senate 
very  wisely  adopted  the  DeConcini- 
Wilson  amendment  which  provides  for 
a  3-year  transition  period  during 
which  the  growers  of  perishable  com- 
modities are  to  phase  out  their  de- 
pendency as  it  presently  exists  upon 
the  use  of  temporary  foreign  agricul- 
tural workers. 

The  Senate  was  wise  in  granting  this 
transition  because  what  we  are  doing 
is  new.  It  is  untried.  It  is  untested. 

This  amendment.  BCr.  President, 
would  simply  allow  that  transition 
period  to  be  used  as  the  Senate  would 
hope  it  woiild  be,  because  what  it  does 
is  require  that  the  Attorney  General 
review  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  in  the  event  he  finds 
evidence  that  this  program  is  not 
worldng,  evidence  that  in  fact  the  har- 
vest is  not  being  timely  made,  that 
crop  loss  is  resulting,  that  employment 
is  imperiled,  and  that  there  is  a  crisis 
to  the  consumer  for  a  period  of  only  2 
years,  the  Attorney  CSeneral 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

B«r.  WILSON.  The  Attorney  General 
may  then  toll  the  provisions. 
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I  think  tt  would  be  a  bitter  Irony  if 
in  an  effort  to  protect  Amerleui  Jobs 
we  were  guilty  of  niahinc  to  pea  a 
good  intention  tbat  does  not  worit  and 
ooats  AmerleaiM  JfrtM.  I  remind  Stxok- 
tort  that  this  is  hundreds  of  thou- 
Mndi  of  Jobs  in  States  from  Vermont 
to  California.  This  is  the  most  serious 
possible  business.  This  is  a  very  moder- 
ate request.  It  does  not  create  a  new 
temporary  worii  program.  It  simply  Is 
a  wise  ptwision  to  allow  that  transi- 
tion period  to  be  used  as  the  Senate 
would  hope.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
%iwn»  of  the  SenattM-  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SDfPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
IHirpose  of  the  DeConetni-Wilson 
amendmoit  which  we  accepted  this 
morptng  is  to  provide  us  this  transi- 
tion poiod  tor  employers  to  become 
famntM-  with  the  H-2(a)  intigram  and 
to  allow  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Labor  Department  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustment  to  handle  this 
increased  demand  for  foreign  agrictil- 
tural  workers. 

We  recognise  this  very  special  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  soft  fruit  in- 
dustry, the  citrus  industry  in  Califor- 
nia. We  made  a  very  spedal  provision 
in  the  H-2  program  for  agricultural 
employers.  We  mwided  a  3-year  tran- 
sitional program  under  which  agricul- 
tural employers  could  hire  additional 
workers  not  in  the  H-3  program. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  is  only  3%  min- 
utes. 

The  DeCcmdni-Wilson  amendment 
is  going  to  allow  a  transitional  pro- 
gram tar  3%  years.  I  think  that  is 
quite  adequate.  When  we  go  on  to  5  V^ 
years,  which  this  amendment  would 
do.  we  fail  to  recognize  that  other  in- 
dustrial onployers  and  others  who  are 
using  illegal,  undocumented  workers 
at  this  time  in  great  numbers  are  ex- 
pected to  comply  Immediately  with 
UJB.  workers  or  H-2  workers  and  with- 
out the  benefits  of  a  streamlined  pro- 
gram. So  it  seems  to  me  that  agricul- 
tural employers  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  adjust  to  the  new  program 
In  3Vi  srears.  I  object  to  and  resist  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Commission,  which  was  a 
broadly  based  commission,  reviewed 
this  particular  issue  in  very  careful 
detail.  The  vote  was  14  to  2  that  we 
move  immediately  to  the  provisions 
that  we  have  in  the  legislation  to  re- 
strict the  need  for  temporary  foreign 
workers. 

The  DeCondnl-Wilson  amendment 
provides  for  a  3-year  transition. 
During  this  period  of  time,  if  there  are 
unusual  circumstances  or  special 
needs.  I  am  sure  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee will  deal  with  those.  I  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
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the  committee  and   hope   that  this 
amendment  is  resisted. 

Mr.  SIMF60N.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  amoKtment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  wlU  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatb).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Dahvokth).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doioanci)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ariumsas  (Mr.  Bump- 
■BS).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DBCoHcim),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  FoRO).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixmos).  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pkll)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AaMSTROHO).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20. 
nays  72.  as  follows: 

[RoU  CaU  Vote  No.  94  liCg.] 
TEAS-30 


Annatrona 

Chiles 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Own 

Oorton 

Hatcli 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baueus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Btngaman 

Boren 

BowhwiU 

Brmdley 

Bunttck 

Byrd 

Coehrmn 

Cohen 

Cranaton 

Denton 

DIzon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Bacleton 

But 

Exon 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 


Bumpers 

Chafee 

Danforth 


HaUleld 

Hawkins 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

McClure 

Pack  wood 

NAYS-7a 

Oranley 

Hart 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heins 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kasaebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenben 

Lucalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lonf 

Lucar 

Mathlas 


Mattlncly 
Melcher 
Metaenbaum 
MitcheU 


Roth 

Synima 

Tower 

Trlble 

Warner 

WUaon 


Ifoynihan 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Preaaler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rieile 

Rudroan 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tsoncas 

WaUop 

Weicker 

Zorlnsky 


NOTVOTINO-S 

DeCondni  HoUlngs 


DomenicI 


PeU 


So  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment  (No. 
1264)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 
Could  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  this  side  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  further  roUcall  votes  to- 
night. 

I  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  until 
about  6:30  pjn.  this  evening  and  I  an- 
ticipate at  least  one  more  record  vote 
and  perhaps  two. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  as  in  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  assure  us  that  there 
wlU  be  no  vote  after  6  pjn.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Bfr.  President.  I  am  told  in  response 
to  the  minority  leader  that  that  is  per- 
haps possible  if  we  could  stack. 

Let  me  make  this  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  that  are  ordered  today  prior  to 
the  hour  of  6  pjn.  be  stacked  to  occur 
in  sequence  at  6  pjn.  with  2  minutes  of 
explanation  between  the  votes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  it  could  not  quite  hear 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  that  are  ordered  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  day  may  be  stacked  to 
occiu*  beginning  at  6  pjn.  and  that 
there  be  2  minutes  equally  divided  for 
explanation  of  those  votes  to  inter- 
sperse between  the  votes  if  there  is 
more  than  one  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  we  have  some  problems 
with  any  votes  that  occur  after  6  p.m. 
That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request.  Let  me  make  this 
suggestion. 

I  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  session 
until  about  6:30  p.m.  I  fully  expect  at 
least  one  record  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  vote  that  would  occur 
after  6  p.m.  today  be  postponed  to 
occur  in  sequence  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered  tomorrow^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  intend  to  be  one 
of  those  offering  an  amendment  to- 
night.   I   cannot   be   here   tomorrow 
afternoon.  I  wish  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment  tonight,    after   30   minutes   of 
debate  equally  divided. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  vote. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  or  three  other  routine  matters. 


First  is  the  vnanimous-oaosent  request 
that  has  be«n  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  apgiarently  and  I  will  state  it 
now  for  his  consideration  and  that  of 
other  Senators. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  measure  on  today's  Calendar  of 
General  Orders  that  I  wish  very  much 
to  address  at  this  time. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leadn^  if  he 
is  prepared  at  this  time  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  Semite  Resoluticm  140.  which 
is  a  resoliAlon  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  \3m  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  occurs  tcnnor- 
row. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Vi.  President,  this  side 
is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideltition  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  184. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  retoluUon  <S.  Res.  140)  to  oommemorate 
the  FiXlieth  Annlveraary  of  the  Tenneoee 
Valley  Authority,  a  public  enterprise  that 
works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  state 
that  50  years  ago  I  voted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  create  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  There  is  no 
other  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
was  serving  In  the  Congress  in  1933. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  be  in  the 
State  of  the  able  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Bakbb)  tomorrow  morning  and  will 
speak  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. TVA  has  not  <nily  strength- 
ened the  land  in  that  area  but  has 
given  improved  living  conditions  and 
opportunity  for  a  sturdy  people.  This 
magnificent  measure  is  another  reflec- 
tion of  what  we  did  50  years  ago  under 
the  so-called  New  DeaL  TVA  was  a  vi- 
sionary endeavor  that  created  hope 
and  an  inspiration  which  were  trans- 
lated into  ptt>grams  to  help  people.  In 
confronting  the  challenges  of  today, 
we  can  learn  from  the  TVA  experi- 
ence. I  comtnend  the  majority  Irader 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  we  welcome  his  par- 
ticipation in  that  ceremony  tomorrow 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Btrd,  and 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  recognizing  the  50th 


anniversary  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  On  May  18,  1933.  exactly 
60  years  ago.  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  signed  into  being  a 
bcdd  and  innovative  endeavor.  Thus, 
began  this  "partnership  in  people" 
betto*  known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Au^orlty.  Now.  50  years  later,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  still 
going  strong.  For  the  millions  of 
Americans  involved  over  the  years 
with  this  "people  project."  TVA  has 
truly  made  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  more  than  a  Federal 
project.  It  is  a  living  example  of  what 
men  and  women  sharing  a  cooperative 
vision  can  do.  People  worldng  together 
is  what  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity is  all  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  briefly  to  comment  on  a  few 
of  the  TVA's  achievements  over  these 
last  50  years.  Through  it  all.  I  think 
we  can  fiirther  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous difference  which  TVA  has  made 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  to  this 
Nation. 

Rom  1933  to  1983.  TVA  has  sought 
to  maintain  its  commitment  to  provid- 
ing electric  power  to  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  been  a  leader  in  developing 
more  efficient  and  economic  use  of 
electric  power. 

Recently,  TVA  successfully  imple- 
mented its  home  weatherization  pro- 
gram. To  date,  over  324.786  homes 
have  participated  in  this  program.  The 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  those  persons  on 
fixed  income,  by  participating  in 
TVA's  home  weatherization  program. 
have  reduced  their  use  of  electricity 
and  cut  costs  from  their  electric  bills. 

Mr.  President,  through  its  land  use 
planning  programs,  TVA  has  helped  to 
instill  a  renewed  commitment  in  the 
valley  to  the  prudent  management  of 
our  natural  resources.  Inspired  by  the 
motto  "A  Wasted  and  Abused  Land 
Benefits  No  One"  TVA  has  worked 
with  the  people  in  the  region  to  devel- 
op a  number  of  land  use  planning 
projects.  The  land  between  the  lakes 
project,  located  between  Tennessee 
snd  Kentucky,  is  one  such  example. 

The  land  between  the  lakes  demon- 
stration project  receives  over  2  million 
visits  annually.  Over  1.600  tourists  re- 
lated Jobs  have  been  created  as  a 
result  of  this  project.  The  land  be- 
tween the  lakes  project  has  provided 
timber,  wildlife,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  local  natural  resources  related 
industries.  The  land  between  the  lakes 
demonstration  project  is  still  another 
example  of  how  TVA,  working  with 
the  people  in  the  region,  has  made  a 
difference. 

Mr.  President,  TVA  has  also  played 
an  integral  role  in  enhancing  this  Na- 
tion's agricultural  capabilities.  Farm- 
ers have  been  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's growth.   Each   year,   American 
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farmers  use  over  50  million  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  national  fertilizer  develop- 
ment center  in  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  is 
the  most  complete  fertilizer  research 
and  development  facility  in  the  world. 
This  center  was  created  50  years  ago 
by  TVA. 

Last.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  tremendous 
impact  which  TVA  has  had  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  TVA  has  a  50-year  commit- 
ment to  developing  the  sldlls  of  the 
pedple  of  the  region.  TVA  has  success- 
fully utilized  the  concept  of  develop- 
ment to  retrain  workers  and  upgrade 
their  skills.  This  has  meant  a  60- 
percent  increase  in  new  Jobs  to  the 
region.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  devel- 
opment has  meant  Jobs  and  these  Jobs 
are  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  work- 
ing with  the  people  of  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  as  he  spoke  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  President 
Kennedy  stated: 

The  work  of  TVA  will  never  be  over. 
There  will  always  be  new  frontiers  for  it  to 
conquer.  For  in  the  minds  of  men  the  world 
over,  the  initials  of  TVA  stand  for  progress 
and  the  people  of  this  area  are  not  afraid  of 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  have  passed 
since  President  Kennedy  recognized 
the  remarlcable  difference  which  TVA 
has  made  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in 
this  Nation,  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  applauding  TVA  for  a  job 
well  done.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  140)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  140 
.  Whereas  May  18,  1983.  marks  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing,  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority: 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
soundly  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  and  the  President  in  creating  a 
unique  corporation  clothed  with  the  power 
of  government  but  possessed  of  the  flexibil- 
ity and  initiative  of  a  private  enterprise: 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authori- 
ty's varied  efforts  are  primarily  carried  out 
in  a  seven-State  region,  they  also  include 
many  features  that  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional interest: 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  a  half -century  has  helped  achieve  the  in- 
tegrated conservation  and  development  of 
the  Teimessee  Valley's  natural  resources, 
successfully  demonstrating  this  concept  for 
the  Nation  and  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Teruiessee  Valley  Authority 
has  perfected  flood  control  and  hydropower 
development  on  the  once  raging  Tennessee 
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Rtvcr  snd  ito  tributartai.  whow  watenhed 
lecirtw  ui  ftvange  annual  rainfall  of  fifty- 
two  tnchH,  ari""*"?  produdnc  an  averase 
of  riztaan  baUoD  kOowaU  boun  of  poUu- 
ttoo-frao.  low  ooak  dectrlc  power  and  annu- 
ally pfetontliw  an  aveme  of  tl40.000.000  In 
eatjBiatod  flood  damacea  on  the  Tenneaaee. 
qiilu.  mil  MlMlMiniil  niTrni- 

Wheraoa  the  Tii f  r  Valley  Authority 

haa  dewloped  the  tranaportatlon  potential 

of  the  T airf  River  throuch  ten  dami 

with  navlcitlan  locks,  prortdlnc  direct  em- 
ployment of  mace  than  forty-five  tbounnd 
Xfnvf^  In  waterfront  Industriea.  annual 
traiMport  of  over  thirty  million  tons  of 
barce  traffic  and  $100,000,000  In  annual 
tianapoitaUon  HvinsB; 

Whcfcas  the  TCnneswe  VaUey  Authority 
econoaalcally  and  dependably.  throu«h  one 
hundred  and  ten  municipal  electric  utilities 
and  fifty  rural  electric  cooperativea.  pro- 
video  more  than  one  hundred  billion  kilo- 
watt bouia  of  electric  power  each  year  for 
aeven  milllan  people  in  seven  States,  at  rates 
n  per  centum  bdow  the  national  average: 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
power  system  to  seU-financed.  at  no  cost  to 
the  Nation's  taxpayers,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  created  an 
$18,000,000,000  power  asset  owned  by  the 
taxpayers; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  made  repaymenU  to  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  of  $1JOO.OOO.OOO.  $$00,000,000 
mote  than  the  original  Federal  power- 
■ystem  Investment; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  led  the  Nation  in  energy  conservation, 
surveyiiv  more  than  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand faomea  and  providing  more  tban  three 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  interest-free 
loans  for  home  weatheriratlon; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
one  of  the  largest  coal  and  nuclear  power 
■uppliRS  In  the  country.  Is  strongly  commit- 
ted to  dean  air  and  nuclear  safety  and  to  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  new  methods 
to  attain  cleaner  air  and  nuclear  safety; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
equally  Is  committed  to  demonstrating  ef- 
fective use  of  solar.  Uomam  and  other  re- 
newable energy  sources; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
dUlgently  has  improved  fertiliser  technolo- 
gy for  the  NaUon  and  the  world,  originating 
and  transferring  to  use  three-fourths  of  the 
Nation's  present  fertlliaer  technology 
through  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  licensed 
Ttamessee  Valley  Authority  Innovations  utl- 
Ilaed  by  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  fer- 
tiUaer  "t^^ji^nitm  in  thirty-nine  States; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  Improved  farming  productivity  through- 
out the  region,  especially  for  the  smaU 
farmer,  through  cooperative  demonstra- 
tkns; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
responslMlity  has  conserved  and  developed 
the  region's  natural  resources,  reforesting 
one  minion  seven  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land,  restoring  fish  and  wildlife,  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  air  and  water,  and  provid- 
ing recreatkn  for  millions  of  people; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
has  establiahed  a  partnership  in  recreation 
on  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  lakes 
and  lands,  producing  $70,000,000  in  annual 
recreation  visit  benefiU  and  $930,000,000  in 

government  and  business  recreation  devel- 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authori- 
ty's partnership  with  people  over  five  dec- 
adea  has  helped  increase  vaUey  per  capiU 
income  from  $168  In  1933  to  $7,378  in  1980; 


Whereas  under  the  spedfic  direction  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  to 
employ  iU  personnel  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  to  establish  a  system 
of  organisation  of  fix  responsibility  and  pro- 
mote efficiency,  many  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority employees  have  become  leaders  in 
their  particular  fields  and  have  contributed 
not  (mly  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authori- 
ty's efforts,  but  consistent  with  the  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority's  contributkm  to  the 
national  interest,  have  benefitted  both  busi- 
ness and  governmental  Interests; 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
has  strengthened  IU  partnership  with  iU 
consUtuent  States  of  Alabama.  Georgia. 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina.  Mlasimipirt.  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia,  and  hundreds  of  local 
communities,  to  enhance  the  region's  eco- 
nomic future  by  increasing  the  self-reliance 
of  locaUUes  and  the  Job  skUls  of  vaUey  resi- 
dents; 

Whereas  independent  auditors  confirm 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority's  manage- 
ment is  working  to  assure  efficiency,  ac- 
countabiUty,  and  opennem  in  aU  activities; 

Wherehs  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  Indeed  appropriately  described  ss  "Shap- 
ing Tomorrow  Today;"  and 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
on  May  18  wUl  enter  iU  fifty-first  year  of 
successful  stewardship  for  the  region,  exam- 
ple for  the  United  States  and  inspiration  for 
developing  nations  throughout  the  world: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolvtd.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  the  directors,  managers,  and 
employees  past  and  present— of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  (m  the  occasion  of 
iU  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
all  Senatora. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  now  has  a  resolution  that 
I  believe  he  wishes  to  propose,  and  I 
yield  the  floor  so  he  may  seek  recogni- 
tion. 


HONORINO   BOB   HOPE   ON   THE 
OCCASION  OP  HIS  80TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Mi.    President.    I 

have  a  resolution  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

resolution  will  be  sUted  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  to  honor  Bob 

Hope  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  offer  a  resolution,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
leaders  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
Ur.  Bakkr  and  Mr.  Btkd,  saluting  Bob 
Hope  on  the  special  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday.  May  29, 1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
i^nia  (Mr.  Ramsolth)  be  included  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
resoluU<m  speaks  for  itaelf.  Bob  Hope 
has  given  much  to  America— he  sym- 
bolises what  is  good  and  great  about 
this  country.  An  emigre  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  4.  he  grew  up  in 
the  heartland— Ohio-and  did  every 
kind  of  all-Amerlcan  odd  Job  to  earn 
hlB  way.  And  at  an  early  age,  he  began 
to  entertain  neighborhood  kids  and  to 
learn  the  craft  with  which  he  ulti- 
mately achieved  such  tremendous  suc- 
cess. 

AU  his  life.  Bob  Hope  has  been 
giving— giving  time  and  energy,  money 
and  good  will.  His  humor  and  humani- 
tarinnlffw  are  such  that  each  of  us  feel 
as  though  we  are  his  special  friend.  He 
helps  us  to  laugh  at  ourselves,  and  yet 
through  his  own  generosity  causes  us 
to  reflect  and  take  seriously  the  plight 
of  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

I  always  have  admired  Bob  Hope.  He 
is  a  man  whose  life  represents  strong 
family  values,  concern  for  others,  and 
dedication  to  democratic  principles  of 
peace  and  individual  liberty. 

On  Thursday.  Bob  Hope  visits  the 
Capitol  and  will  be  our  guest  here  in 
the  Senate  during  a  recess  period  for 
the  occasion.  I  know  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers wUl  want  to  Join  us  in  welcoming 
him  and  willing  him  a  himpy  birth- 
day. 

Aside  from  these  many  reasons  for 
honoring  Bob  Hope.  I— like  many 
other  American»-have  some  of  my 
own  personal  affections  for  this  man. 
Here  Is  an  individual.  Just  days  away 
from  being  80  years  old,  whose  life- 
style and  appearance  befits  a  man 
years  younger. 

When  people  ask  me  for  the  key  to 
good  health  and  long  life.  I  always  teU 
them  to  pick  good  ancestors.  Bob 
Hope  must  have  done  that. 

The  fact  really  is  that  Bob  Hope  is 
an  example  of  my  belief  that  age  is 
relative.  Some  people  are  tired,  bored, 
and  aged  at  40.  Others  seem  forever 
young  and  full  of  energy.  I  believe 
youth  is  a  spirit,  a  frame  of  mind,  and 
it  is  nurtured  by  constant  challenge,  a 
curious  mind  and  a  proper  outlook  on 
life. 

Bob  Hope  has  that  spirit.  He  is  in 
high  gear  arotmd  the  clock.  I  saw  this 
first  hand  last  year  when  he  visited 
Seattle  for  a  week  or  so.  He  was  every- 
where. After  making  two  command 
performances  on  stage  daily.  Bob 
Hope  was  still  eager  and  willing  to 
visit  a  hospital  or  help  with  one  com- 
munity activity  or  another.  And  when 
all  the  work  was  done,  with  still  more 
energy  and  Interest,  he  went  with  me 
to  a  University  of  Washington  football 
game  where  he  hooted  and  hollered 
along  with  the  students. 

Finally,  some  of  my  admiration  for 
Bob  Hope  comes  from  an  envy  of 
sorU.  All  of  us  in  this  body  like  to 


think  we  itre  rather  acoompUshed 
amateur  cotnwMang  irtio  can  dloarm 
even  the  most  hoatOe  of  audtences 
with  a  few  of  our  beat  one  linen.  The 
truth  is  we  Senators  never  really  know 
irtietber  the  audlenoea  an  laughing 
with  us  or  at  us.  Bob  Hope  is  the 
master. 

This  resolution,  honorint  Bob  Hope 
on  his  80th  birthday,  to  the  Senate's 
way.  on  befaAlf  of  a  grateful  nation,  of 
saluting  this  very  apodal  American  for 
a  lifetime  of  selflcH  devotion  to  the 
health  and  kapplneoo  of  others. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Fteddent.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  readutkm. 

The  FRXBIDING  OFPICEH.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (a  Rea.  147)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resol«ti<m.  with  Its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

&Ras.l4T 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  Is  a  part  of  American 
folklore  and  Is  loved  and  respected  by 
people  aU  over  the  world; 

Whereas  B«b  Hope,  bom  in  Botfand  and 
Immigrating  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
four,  epitomises  the  old-fashioned  American 
suocem  story}  from  newsboy  to  soda  jerk, 
from  on-the-road  vaudevOUan  to  star  of 
Broadway,  tlttanately  aebievfng  fabulous 
success  and  recognition  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment; 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  throoiSuNit  his  career 
has  always  re^weaented  strong  family  values 
and  dedication  to  democratic  prindplea  of 
peace  and  Indvidual  llbertr. 

Whereas  B«b  Hope  has  given  much  of  his 
life  to  Inlngilig  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Ul. 
wounded,  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and 
othen  In  need; 

Whereas  Beb  Hope,  by  his  generosity  and 
example,  has  raised  an  Incredible  one  billion 
doUan  to  battle  disease,  misery  and  poverty, 
and  has  given  his  support  to  oountlem 
groups  and  organisations  that  contend  with 
Buch  human  affUetions; 

Whereas  BOb  Hope  has  brou^t  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  every  year  to  generations  of 
American  Ot's  recovering  in  hospitals  or 
serving  at  dlAant  outposts  in  troubled  parU 
of  thewnM; 

Whereas  B*b  Hope  has  shown  that  humor 
is  an  Integral  part  of  Uf e  that  oomf orU  the 
sick,  eases  litflamed  tempos,  and  lightens 
the  load  of  those  who  are  heavily  burdened; 
and 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  is  a  genuine  hero,  a 
man  of  compassion  and  oonvtction  who  has 
helped  and  lifted  the  spirits  of  millions  of 
people:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Bob  Hope,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  eighUeth  bIrUiday  on  May  39.  1983, 
should  be  honored  for  his  lifetime  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  humanitarian  endeavors;  and 
be  it  further 

JtesolMd;  That  the  Senate  convey  to  Bob 
Hope  on  this  occasion  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  aU  Americans  for  his  remaito- 
ble  contributions  to  the  health  and  happi- 
nem  of  others. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Bob  Hope. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  reaoluUrawas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  managers  of  this  measure  and  the 
minority  leader  for  permitting  tis  to 
proceed  to  these  details. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
oaasa  voa  ncsss  imiL  9:30  am.  tomobkow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oaasa  roa  smxhuhiioh  op  skmatok  sracm 

OR  TOMOUOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
irtfin^*"g  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Bdr.  Sfbcter) 
be  recognised  on  a  special  order  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oassa  roa  Bonran  MORHiHG  BiisiiiEss  OH 

TOMOHBOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  spndal  order,  there  be 
a  very  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senat<n8  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
1  minute  each  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TBX  mmOBATIOH  BIU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour 
of  10  ajn.,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  immigration  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diqiensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  0II01M: 

On  page  104.  Une  7.  strike  out  "section" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "sections". 

On  page  113,  line  9,  insert  "and  section 
274B"  after  "this  section". 

On  page  113,  line  14.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marlcs  snd  the  period  that  follows 
than. 

On  page  113,  after  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"UarAIX  naaCBATIOH-BXLATID  KHPLOTmR 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  529). 

Mr.  HART.  Bfr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business?  The  immigra- 
tion bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

AMXHDimrr  iro.  ists 
(Purpose:  To  prevent  discrimination  based 
on  national  origin  or  aUenage  due  to  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisions) 

The  PRiESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  wiU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Habt), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Ixvni,  Mr.  Kxhhedt.  snd 
Mr.  BmoAMAM,  proposes  amendment  num- 
bered 1273. 


"Sac.  274B.  (aXl)  It  is  an  unfair  immigra- 
tion-related employment  practice  for  a 
persm  to  discriminate  against  sny  individ- 
ual (other  than  an  unauthorized  alien,  as 
defined  In  section  274A(aX4))  with  respect 
to  the  hiring,  or  recruitment  or  reforal,  of 
the  individual  for  employment  because  of 
such  individual's  national  origin  or  alienage. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  person  that  employs  three  or  fewer 
employees, 

"(B)  a  person's  discrimination  because  of 
an  individual's  national  origin  if  the  discrim- 
ination with  respect  to  that  person  and  that 
individual  is  covered  under  section  703  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1904.  or 

"(C)  discrimination  because  of  aUenage 
which  Is  otherwise  required  in  order  to 
comply  with  statute. 

"(bXl)  Any  person  (or  class  representing 
such  persons)  aUeging  that  the  perscm  is  ag- 
grieved by  an  unfair  immigration-related 
employment  practice  or  an  officer  of  the 
Service  alleging  that  an  unfair  Immigration- 
related  employment  practice  has  occurred 
or  is  occurring  may  f Ue  a  charge  respecting 
such  practice  with  the  %>ecial  Counsel  of 
the  United  States  ImmigraUan  Board  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  ss  the 
'Board').  Charges  shaU  be  in  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  shaU  contain  such 
information  as  the  Board  requires.  The  Spe- 
cial Counsel  shaU  serve  a  notice  of  the 
charge  (including  the  date,  place,  snd  cir- 
cumstances of  the  aUeged  unfair  immigra- 
tion-related employmmt  practkse)  on  the 
employer  Involved  within  ten  days. 

"(2KA)  The  Spedsl  Counsel  shaU  invesU- 
gate  each  charge  received  and.  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
charge,  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is 
reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  that  the  charge 
is  true  and  whether  or  not  to  bring  a  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  the  charge  before  the 
Board.  The  Special  Cotmsel  may.  on  his  own 
initiative,  conduct  investt^^ona  respecting 
unfair  immigration-relMRi  employment 
practices  and.  based  onAch  an  investiga- 
tion and  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  fOe  a 
complaint  before  the  Board. 

"(B)  If  the  ^>eclal  Counsel,  after  receiv- 
ing such  a  charge,  has  not  brought  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Board  with  respect  to  such 
charge  within  such  30-day  period,  the 
person  maldng  the  charge  may  (subject  to 
subparagraph  (O)  fUe  a  complaint  directly 
before  the  Board. 

"(C)  No  complaint  may  be  fUed  respecting 
any  unfair  immigration-related  employment 
practice  occurring  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the 
Special  Counsel  snd  the  service  of  a  copy 
thereof  upon  the  person  or  entity  against 
whom  such  charge  is  made.  This  clause 
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■hall  not  prevent  tbe  Milaequent  amendiac 
of  a  chaxte  or  complaint  under  parasraph 
(SMA). 

"(SXA)  Wbenever  a  complaint  is  made 
that  a  petaon  or  entity  haa  engaged  In  or  is 
ffmJ^f«^  In  any  such  unfair  immi(ration-re- 
lated  emidoyment  practice,  the  Board, 
through  an  immigration  Judge  designated 
by  the  Board  for  such  purposes,  shall  have 
po«cr  to  tasue  and  cause  to  be  amred  upon 
such  person  or  enUty  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint anl  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the 
Judge  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  lem  than 
five  days  after  the  serving  of  the  complaint. 
Any  such  complaint  brought  by  tbe  Special 
CouiHd  may  be  amended  by  the  Judge  con- 
ductiiw  the  hearing  or  the  Board  in  its  dis- 
cietkm  at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
an  order  baaed  thereon.  The  peraon  or 
entity  so  complained  of  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  original  or  amended 
complaint  and  to  appear  in  p«aon  or  other- 
wtee  and  give  testimony  at  the  place  and 
time  fixed  in  the  complaint. 

"(B)  Hearings  on  complaints  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  before  immigra- 
tion Judgm  who  are  specially  designated  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  Board  as 
having  special  training  respecting  employ- 
ment discrimination  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  such  Judges  who  only  consid- 
er cases  under  this  section. 

"(C)  Any  person  filing  a  charge  with  the 
Special  Counsel  respecting  an  unfair  immi- 
gration-related employment  practice  shall 
be  considered  a  fuU  party  to  any  complaint 
before  the  Board  respecting  such  practice 
and  any  subsequent  appeal  respecting  that 
complaint.  In  the  discretion  of  the  immigra- 
tion Judge  conducting  the  hearing  or  the 
Board,  any  other  peraon  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  in  the  said  proceeding  and  to 
preaent  testimony. 

"(4XA)  The  testimony  taken  by  the  immi- 
gration Judge  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  filed  with  tbe  Board.  Thereafter,  in  iU 
discretion,  the  Board  upon  notice  may  pro- 
vide fra*  the  taking  of  further  testimony  or 
hear  argument 

"(B)  Tbe  immigration  Judge  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding  a  iwoposed  report,  together  with 
a  recommended  order,  which  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Board,  and  if  no  exceptions  are 
fUed  within  30  days  after  service  thereof 
upon  such  parties,  or  within  such  further 
period  as  the  Board  may  authorize,  such 
recommended  order  shall  become  the  order 
of  the  Board  and  become  effective  as  there- 
in prescribed. 

"(5)  In  conducting  investigations  and 
heartaigs  under  this  section  and  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Special 
Counsel  and  immigration  Judges— 

"(A)  shall  have  reasonable  access  to  ex- 
amine evidence  of  any  person  l>eing  investi- 
gated: and 

"(B)  by  subpena  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  lawfully  issued  under  this  para- 
graph and  upon  application  of  the  Board, 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  issue  an  order  requiring  compli- 
ance with  such  subpena  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(cXl)  If.  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  Is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice,  then  the  Board  shall 


state  its  findings  of  fact  and  sbaU  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  or  entity 
an  order  requiring  such  peraon  or  entity— 

"(A)  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  pracUcr. 

"(B)  to  retain  for  six  months  the  name 
and  address  of  each  individual  who  applies, 
in  person  or  in  writing,  for  hiring  for  an  ex- 
isting position,  or  for  recruiting  or  referring 
for  a  fee  or  other  consideration,  for  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States: 

"(C)  if  the  practice  was  an  intentional  vio- 
laUon  of  subsection  (cXlMA).  to  take  such 
action  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate, 
which  may  include  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  par.  and 

"(DXi)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  to 
pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  (2.0(X) 
for  each  individual  discriminated  against 
with  respect  to  the  first  such  violaUon  and 
to  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$3.(XX)  for  each  individual  so  discriminated 
against  with  respect  to  each  subsequent  vio- 
lation: or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  who 
has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  such  a  violation,  to  pay  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $4.0(X>  for  each  in- 
(Uvkhial  discriminated  against. 

"(3XA)  In  providing  a  remedy  under  para- 
graph (IXC).  back  pay  liability  shaU  not 
accrue  from  a  date  more  than  oi>e  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Board.  In- 
terim earnings  or  amounts  eamable  with 
reasonable  diligence  by  the  individual  or  in- 
dividuals aggrieved  against  shall  operate  to 
reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable 
under  such  a  paragraph.  No  order  of  the 
Board  shall  require  the  hiring  of  an  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  or  the  payment  to  him 
of  any  back  pay.  if  the  individual  was  re- 
fused employment  for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  national 
origin  or  alienage  or  the  effect  of  such  an 
unfair  immigration-related  employment 
practice. 

"(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
274A(dXlXA)  shaU  apply  to  paragraph  (1) 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to  the  first 
senteiKe  of  such  section. 

"(3)  If  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  the  Board  shall  not  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in 
any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice,  then  the  Board  shall 
sUte  iU  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  an 
order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

"(4)  In  any  complaint  respecting  an  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  practice, 
the  Board,  in  IU  discretion,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(dMl)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(e),  (f).  (g).  (1).  and  (J)  of  section  10  of  the 
NaUonal  Labor  ReUtions  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
ISO)  shall  apply  to  court  petitions  and 
review  of  orders  under  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  court  peti- 
tions and  orders  under  that  section,  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  exercised  through  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Board. 

"(2)  If  the  court,  in  a  proceeding  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  finds  that  an  employer 
has  Intentionally  engaged  in  or  is  intention- 
ally engaging  in  an  unfair  immigration-re- 
lated employment  practice  in  a  complaint 
before  the  Board,  the  court  may  enjoin  the 
employer  from  engaging  in  such  practice, 
and  order  such  action  (described  in  subsec- 
tion (cXlKC).  and  subject  to  subsection 
(CX2XA))  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  respecting  an  unfair  immigration- 


related  employment  practice,  the  court,  in 
Its  discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  part  of  costs. 

On  page  114,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(111)  No  order  or  injunction  may  be  issued 
under  section  274B  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  acUons  occurring  before 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(iv)  The  President  shall  first  submit  a 
nomination  for  Special  Counsel  to  the 
United  States  bnmigraUon  Board  not  Uter 
than  m  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

On  page  114.  line  20.  strike  out  "tion 
274A"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tions  274A 
and  274B". 

On  page  114.  line  22.  strike  out  "item"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "items". 

On  page  114,  before  line  23,  strike  out  the 
closing  quotation  marks  and  the  period  that 
follows  them  and  Insert  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  274A  the  foUowinr 

"Sec  274B.  Unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practices.". 

On  page  126.  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Board  shall  also  exercise  func- 
tions described  in  section  274B. 

On  page  129.  after  line  4.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(E)  with  respect  to  judges  designated  to 
hear  such  cases,  complaints  imder  section 
274B.". 

On  page  129.  line  6.  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(F)". 

On  page  120.  line  17.  strike  out  all  that 
follows  the  first  period. 

On  page  129.  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  President  shaU  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Special  Counsel  to  the  Board,  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  the  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Special  Coun- 
sel the  President  may  designate  the  officer 
or  employee  who  shall  act  as  Special  Coun- 
sel during  such  vacancy. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  be  respon- 
sible, on  behalf  of  the  Board,  for  investiga- 
tion of  charges  and  issuance  of  complaints 
under  section  274B  and  In  respect  of  the 
prosecution  of  such  complaints  before  the 
Board,  and  shall  have  such  other  duties  re- 
specting such  section  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counsel  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  grade  GS-17  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Schedule,  under  secJon  5332  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(4)  The  Special  Counsel,  in  accordance 
with  rules  established  by  the  Board.  shaU 
esUblish  such  regional  offices  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties.". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  asic  for  a  roll(»ll  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  ttie  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Joined  with  my  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Leyin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (lifr.  Kknne- 
DY),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.    BimuiMAii).    in    offering    this 
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amendmoit.  becauie  the  Senate  hai  a 
aoiemn  obUiation  to  oppoae  any  form 
of  '"■^mfciatlA"  that  might  afflict 
minority  groups  and  IndMdiials  in  our 
society,  ^ot  dlaerlminatian  is  a  perni- 
cious evlL  It  woilES  against  everything 
this  oountitr  stands  for.  It  tears  away 
at  the  fundamental  pxindirie  of  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  that  underiies  our 
Republic  It  threatens  to  worm  its  way 
into  our  ntttional  conscience  and  sap 
our  moral  akrength. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  our 
Nation  has  fought  a  long,  sometimes 
difficult,  often  emotional  battle 
against  diaerimination  in  its  different 
forms.  Althotu^  we  must  press  on  in 
our  struggle,  we  can  daim  many  victo- 
ries over  those  who  would  dlserimlnate 
against  others  solely  because  of  their 
race.  sex.  or  religion. 

But  our  successes  of  the  past  wOl 
mean  little  in  the  future  if  we  do  not 
vlgflant^  guard  against  new  forms  of 
discrimination  that  may  arise  from 
time  to  time.  For  every  law  we  enact, 
every  policy  we  implement,  c^rery  regu- 
lation we  wMte.  risks  creating  new  and 
equally  unaooeptaUe  forms  of  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  medsely  the 
situation  we  face  with  the  bnmigra- 
ti<m  Reform  and  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1988 
(S.  539>HP^hape  the  most  sweeping 
revision  of  our  immigratioa  laws  in 
three  decades.  Laudable  in  its  objec- 
tive to  regain  control  of  our  borders, 
as  so  many  have  said,  this  bfll.  if  en- 
acted, likely  will  cause  increased  em- 
ployment discrimination  against  thou- 
sands of  individuals— legallaed  aliens 
as  well  as  native-bom  and  naturalised 
Americans,  particulatly  those  of  Hls- 
pu^  and  Asian  descmt. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  how  em- 
ployment discrimination  could  occur 
tmder  this  bilL  The  oentorpieoe  of  S. 
529  is  the  provision  that  imposes  sanc- 
tions upon  employers  who  knowini^ 
hire  tmauChoriaed  aliens.  Employers 
with  more  than  three  employees, 
tmder  pouaty  of  law.  must  verify  the 
legal  status  of  all  persons  they  hire  by 
examining  a  n.S.  passpint  or  xMxtst  ap- 
proved documentation.  To  avoid  at- 
tracting Federal  scrutiny  of  his  cm*  her 
compliance  with  these  new  hiring  pro- 
hibitions and  document  verification  re- 
qulrementa^  an  onployer  may  wtA  to 
mifiimiiMt  tlie  hiring  of  persons  who 
"look  forei|:n"  but  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  and  legally  entitled  to  work. 

In  other  words,  an  employer  may 
refuse  to  hire  a  certain  class  of  Individ- 
uals—regaidless  of  their  immigration 
8tatu»— to  avoid  investigation  by  Fed- 
eral officials  and  any  subsequent  liti- 
gation. He  or  she  simply  will  decide  to 
"play  it  safe"  and  not  hire  perscms 
who  lock,  as  if  they  might  be  unau- 
thorized allras. 

Mr.  President,  virtually  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  par- 
ticb>ated  In  recent  debates  on  our  Im- 
migration policy,  at  one  time  or  an- 


other, has  expressed  concern  that  re- 
forms could  cause  tmlntended  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Yet.  no  one  to 
date  has  proposed  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  does  not.  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  interfere  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  reforms  In  this  bllL  Our 
amendment  sedu  to  do  Just  that.  And 
it  would  do  so  In  as  narrowly  targeted 
a  ffian"*>r  as  possible— to  eliminate 
undue  burden  on  any  of  the  affected 
parties. 

Before  I  describe  what  our  amend- 
ment does,  let  me  first  state  clearly 
what  it  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  alter,  or  In  any  way 
touch,  the  onployer  sanctions  provi- 
sion in  this  bilL 

It  does  not  alter,  or  In  any  way 
touch,  the  document  verification  re- 
qulremoits  In  this  bllL 

It  does  not  create  any  new  agency  or 
entity  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  amendment  is  very  simple:  It 
prohibits  employment  discrimination 
against  those  persons  not  otherwise 
protected  by  title  vn,  the  equal  on- 
ployment  onx>rtunltles  portion  of  the 
Clvfl  Rights  Act  of  1964.  By  an  unfor- 
tunate coincidence,  these  are  the  per- 
sons most  likely  to  suffer  such  discrim- 
ination because  of  employo-  sanctions, 
In  partictilar,  it  prohibits  aU  employ- 
ers of  between  4  and  14  employees, 
and  employers  whose  15  or  more  em- 
ployees work  fewer  than  20  weeks 
diuing  the  year,  when  hiring.  £rom  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  national 
origin.  Similarly,  it  prohibits  employ- 
ers of  more  than  three  employees, 
when  hiring,  from  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  alien  status,  except  If  oth- 
erwise required  by  law. 

To  enforce  this  prohibition,  the 
amendment  exixuids  the  authority  of 
the  new  Immigration  Board,  created 
tinder  this  bill,  to  hear  and  rule  upon 
charges  of  immigration-related  em- 
ploymoit  discrimination.  It  establishes 
an  independent  special  counsel  to  in- 
vestigate charges  and  bring  cases  of 
this  new  form  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation. It  grants  the  Board  cease-and- 
desist  enforcement  power  along  with 
the  authority  to  impose  finds  and 
(nder  payment  of  up  to  1  year  of  back 
pay. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  creates 
a  private  right  of  action— so  that  a 
person  who  believes  herself  or  himself 
a  victim  of  such  discrimination  can  pe- 
tition the  Board  or  the  Federal  courts, 
if  the  special  counsel  declines  to  bring 
such  a  case.  Moreover,  it  gives  the  spe- 
cial counsel  authority  to  sue  an  em- 
ployer in  Federal  court  who  engages  in 
a  p^tern  or  practice  or  employment 
discrimination. 

Under  our  amendment,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  double,  or  conflicting, 
remedies,  by  its  very  terms,  it  provides 
relicdT  only  to  persons  who  are  preclud- 
ed from  seeking  relief  under  title  VII. 
Of  course,  a  person  who  Is  the  victim 


of  onployment  discrimination  for  two 
reasons— say,  alien  status  and  sex— can 
still  seek  reUef  under  UUe  vn  to  the 
extent  it  i4>Plies. 

Finally,  the  amendment  requires  an 
envloyer  of  more  than  three  employ- 
ees, aiter  a  first  violation  of  these  pro- 
visions, to  keep  for  6  months  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  applying 
for  an  available  Job  opening. 

What  could  possibly  be  objection- 
able about  this  amendment?  Oppo- 
nents undoubtedly  will  argue  that  em- 
ployer sanctions  will  not  cause  this 
type  of  employment  discrimination. 
But  If  they  do,  the  amoDeata  may  say, 
this  bill  contains  adequate  safeguards 
to  minlmfaie  It.  But  simply  doijrlng 
that  discrimination  wlU  occiu-  does  not 
make  it  so.  Moreover,  although  the 
bill  requires  a  variety  of  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  discriminatory  effects 
of  employer  sanctions— reports  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
miS8i<Hi  OCEOC),  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (OAO),  and  by  the 
President-Repents  alone  will  not  pro- 
tect against  immigration-related  on- 
ployment  discrimination.  For  reports 
cannot  aasiure  that  some  future  Con- 
gress less  sensitive  to  this  problem  will 
enact  a  remedy.  And  In  the  meantime, 
thousands  of  persons  may  needlessly 
suffo-  from  this  new  type  of  onploy- 
ment  discrimination. 

Opponents  may  also  argue  that  title 
vn— of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
will  remedy  any  employment  discrimi- 
nation caused  by  this  bllL  But  title 
vn.  and  the  EEOC  whi<di  enforces  it. 
cannot  adequately  protect  against  im- 
mlgratlfm-related  employment  dis- 
crimination for  four  reasons. 

First,  title  vn  does  not  prohibit  em- 
ployment discrimination  based  on  a 
person's  alien  status,  although  it  pro- 
scribes employment  discriminaticm 
based  on  national  origin.  The  two 
types  of  discrimination  are  similar. 
Indeed,  both  may  occur  at  the  same 
time. 

But  the  difference  between  alienage 
diacrbnination  and  national  origin  dis- 
crimination is  crucial  in  immigration- 
relate  cases.  Currently,  an  onployer 
legally  can  discriminate  against  a 
person  on  the  assumption  that  he  or 
she  is  an  alien.  Tet.  this  is  the  very 
type  of  employment  discrimination 
likely  to  result  from  the  onployer 
sanctions  and  document  verification 
provisions  in  this  bill.  Our  amendment 
would  specifically  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  based  on  alienage, 
except  where  otherwise  required  by 
Iaw* 

Second,  title  vn  applies  only  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  15  or  more  employees 
in  each  of  20  or  more  weelES  during  the 
year.  Consequently,  it  exonpts  the 
many  small  and  seasonal  employers 
who  accoimt  for  70  percent  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  United  States.  More  se- 
riously, it  excludes  11  million  employ- 
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e«  tram  the  protectkHU  of  title  vn. 
Tet.  theae  are  the  employen  most 
Ukely  to  dlKrlinlnate— and  the  em- 
ployees meet  Ukely  to  niff er  dtserlmi- 
natkm— if  «e  enact  emidoyer  sanc- 

tkXM. 

Third,  the  EBOC  may  not  be  able  to 
prooMB  ^fecttvely— or  efficiently— 
dalmc  of  immlcratlon-related  employ- 
ment dtaertanlnatlon.  It  cannot  adjudi- 
cate datans.  Impoae  penalties,  or  Issue 
rffaar  snrt  ilf nlit  enf(»cement  orders. 
Rather.  It  must  rely  upon  Infwmal 
methods  of  oonferaioe.  amdllatkm. 
and  persuasion  to  eliminate  unlawful 
emplojrment  discrimination. 

In  addltloo.  the  EBOC  would  take 
too  knc  to  iwooesB  immigration-relat- 
ed claims.  On  the  average,  the  EBOC 
requires  180  days  to  process  the  aver- 
age employment  discrimination  claim. 
It  simply  cannot  provide  relief  to  a  mi- 
grant worker  applying  for  a  seasonal 
Job  that  may  last  no  l<Miger  than  a  few 
months-or  weeks.  And.  if  the  EBOC 
oandliatlon  process  fails,  the  courts 
wHl  take  even  longer  to  decide  a  dalm. 
The  persons  likely  to  suffer  onploy- 
ment  discrimlnati<m  because  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  require  a  more  expe- 
ditious adjudication  of  their  claims. 
Our  amendment  would  provide  Just 
that  by  authorising  an  administrative 
board— the  new  U.S.  Immigration 
Board— to  hear  and  rule  upon  immi- 
gratim-related  emplosranent  discrlmi- 
naticm  dahus. 

Finally,  the  record  shows  that  the 
EBOC  has  devoted  much  of  its  effort 
to  »T'*"<"*«*"g  employment  discrimina- 
tion based  on  classifications  other 
than  national  origin.  For  example,  in 

1982.  charges  by  Hlspanlcs  aUeging 
employment  discrimination  based  on 
national  origin  accounted  for  only  4.9 
peromt  of  all  charges  filed  with  the 
EBOC.  Similarly,  in  1982.  the  dollar 
value  of  settlements  received  by  Hls- 
panlcs through  the  EEOCs  adminis- 
trative processes  represented  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  administra- 
tive aettlonents. 

Moreover,  of  the  935  employment 
cases  brought  by  the  EBOC  to  Federal 
court  between  fiscal  years  1980  and 

1983.  only  27  cases,  or  2.9  percent, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  Hlspanlcs 
alleging  national  origin  discrimination. 
Of  the  536  EBOC  cases  pending  in 
Fednral  court  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  approximately  44  percent  al- 
leged sex  discrimination.  24  percent  al- 
leged race  discrimination,  and  20  per- 
cent alleged  age  discrimination.  But 
only  2.4  percent  alleged  national 
origin  discrimination  against  Hlspan- 
lcs. 

Finally,  even  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel  of  the  EBOC.  in  a  May  5 
letter  to  Cooamissloner  Webb,  admit- 
ted. "To  summariae  the  administrative 
and  lltigati<Hi  efforts  on  behalf  of  Hls- 
panlcs by  EBOC  (with)  the  word 
'dismal'  makes  matters  sound  better 
than  they  actually  are." 
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These  facts,  and  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel's  own  admission,  argue  per- 
susaively  for  placing  cases  of  immigrar 
tkm-relAted  employment  discrimina- 
tion, not  under  a  heavily  burdmed 
EBOC.  but  under  a  board-such  as  the 
new  UjB.  Immigration  Board— ata«ady 
charged  with  adjudicating  immigr»- 
tion-ielated  cases  and  able  to  develop 
a  special  expertise  in  handling  this 
unique  type  of  discrimination.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  letter  of 
the  Deputy  General  Counsel  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Rbcoko  at  the  dose  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  carefully  targeted,  bal- 
anced process  for  addrrasing  immigra- 
tion-related employment  discrimina- 
tion. It  imposes  a  minimal  burden  on 
employers.  Indeed,  it  exempts  from  its 
prohibitions  employers  of  three  or 
fewer  employers.  It  does  not  require 
every  employer  to  malntialn  data  on 
Job  applicants,  but  only  those  once 
dted  for  immigration-related  employ- 
ment discrimination  under  this 
amendment. 

A  legal  memorandiun  prepared  by 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  sup- 
ports this  condusion.  It  states: 

The  effectlvene«  of  the  dvll  remedies 
provided  by  tiUe  vn  for  the  diacrimina- 
tion— thst  could  result  from  the  employer 
nnctions  provlaioiu— may  be  affected  by 
certain  limitations  derived  from  both  the 
statute  itself  and  Judicial  construction  of  its 
terms  *  *  *  another  practical  consideration 
may  be  that  the  cost  of  pursuing  a  Judicial 
remedy  under  title  VII  will  make  effective 
relief  unavailable  in  many 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HART.  Moreover,  this  amend- 
ment precludes  an  aggrieved  individ- 
ual from  seeking  a  parallel  remedy 
under  title  VII  on  the  same  employ- 
ment dlscrimiiuition  claim  alleged 
imder  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  after  years  of  strug- 
gle, we  can  now  pride  ourselves  on 
some  tangible  successes  In  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  irrationality  and  pain 
of  discrimination  from  our  lives.  We 
have  achieved  our  successes,  not  with 
reports  to  the  Congress,  or  by  avoid- 
ance of  the  problem,  but  by  confront- 
ing discrimination  openly  and  reso- 
lutely. In  enacting,  S.  529,  we  open  the 
door  to  a  new  form  of  discriminatiotL 
By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  can 
shut  it  again. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 


BOUALBMFU)! 

OproaxDinTT  Oomossioa, 
WaaMMOton,  AC  May  5.  iMl. 
Commlaioner  WnuAM  A.  WlBS. 
g«iMl  Kmflowment  OfporttmUi/  Commit- 

$Um, 
WaOitneton.  DlC. 

DBAS  ComnssioiiBi  Wsss.  I  have  read 
your  raemorandum  of  April  3S,  1963,  vliere- 
in  you  ezpresi  cooceip  about  the  proposed 
wi^liMifa'  fact  flndlnc  meetings  sdbeduled  by 
CotnmiMloners  OaUegas  and  Rodrigues  for 
June,  1963.  Even  though  my  views  were  not 
solicited  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  tnf  ormation  I  liave  gathered 
Willie  serving  as  Deputy  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
EE(X:.  I  believe  the  inf  onnatiao  will  be  en- 
lightening in  that  it  shows  why  not  only 
fact  finding  meetings  are  neoesnry  but 
ghres  h«f*"'^«*'  perspective  on  the  lack  of 
any  serious  enforcement  of  the  dvll  rights 
laws  on  behalf  of  ffispaniffs  by  EBOC. 

Before  I  discuss  the  EBOC  Hispanic 
effort,  let  me  brief  you  through  an  overview 
of  HffT*"'^  in  generaL  I  brieve  this  is  rele- 
vant baaed  on  my  observations  that  Hlspan- 
lcs. as  a  daa,  are  not  wdl  known  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  this  country.  Because  of  this 
Hispanic  stereotypes  prevaU.  even  in  our 
own  agency. 

There  are  14.6  milUoo  Hlspanlcs  living  in 
this  country.  3.2  million  Hlspanlcs  live  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Hispanics  oomprlae  6.S  percent 
of  our  mainianrt  population.  Two-thiids  of 
all  wt.|»t.ir«  live  in  Olif omia.  New  York. 
Texas  and  Florida,  yet  only  one-third  of  the 
general  population  lives  in  these  states. 
Mexican-Americans  make  up  sixty  percent 
of  the  Hispanic  population.  (90  percent  of 
Mexican-Americans  live  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Arisona.  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado), fourteen  percent  are  Puerto  Rican. 
six  percent  CMban- American,  eight  percent 
are  South  or  Central  Americans  and  twelve 
percent  classify  themselves  as  "other  Span- 
ish." 

American  Hispanics  have  some  unique 
characteristics  due  to  the  proximity  of 
other  HisiMuiic  populations.  For  example, 
twenty-five  percent  of  aU  Hispanics  are  for- 
eign bom.  compared  to  five  percent  of  the 
population  in  generaL  ICany  Hispanics  are 
bilingual.  Fourteen  percent  of  Hispanics  21 
yean  or  older  speak  only  Spanish,  thirty 
percent  consider  Spanish  their  primary  lan- 
guage. And  an  addltiiHial  twenty-nine  per- 
cent normally  use  Spanish. 

Hispanics  are  a  young  population.  Half  of 
our  population  is  under  34  years  old  and 
almost  one-third  are  under  IS  years  old. 
This  compares  to  a  C^aueasian  population 
median  of  31  yean  old.  Estimates  suggest 
that  ^thin  the  next  10  yean  Hispanics  will 
comprise  ten  percent  of  all  lft-19  year  olds. 
Because  of  our  proficiency  in  Spanish  and 
our  cultural  values  being  reinforced  by  im- 
migrants approximately  seventy  percent  of 
Hispanic  children  6-14  yean  old  have  limit- 
ed English  proficiency.  This  is  approximate- 
ly 1.7  million  children. 

Although  being  bilingual  is  usually  valued 
as  a  scholastic  achievement  Spanish-speak- 
ing chUdren  have  not  been  given  bilingual 
education.  Not  until  1974.  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Lau  v.  Nieh- 
oU  that  bilingual  education  is  a  right  did  bi- 
lingual education  became  somewhat  accept- 
ed. In  the  Lau  case  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  students  whose  first  language  is 
not  English  are  discriminated  against  if 
they  are  educated  without  regard  to  their 
language  difficulties.  But,  even  with  this 
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ease  ruling  snd  the  196>  BOlngasl 
tioo  Act.  nii»snir  youth  are  sMB  csaght  be- 
tween  two  isngiisges  snd  dNsne  CHttarH. 
Tbk  to  leftoied  in  the  fact  thBt  tbe  sekool 
dropout  mte  for  Hlvaoies  is  aksast  three 
tlmas  that  of  the  popnlstliw  in  gensrsL  In 
Itif  42  penmt  of  Meslean-AflMriean  and 
62  percent  of  mainlsnd  Poacto  Bleaiis  sged 
20-M  were  not  high  sdiool  giadiiBtes.  This 
oonpsics  to.sn  average  popnlstlnn  eduesr 
tion  levd  of  13  years. 

As  to  the  atareotype  thst  we  sre  a  BBlgiant 
popolattan  M  me  point  out  that  ever  ntaiety 
percent  (tf  tte  Puerto  Riesn  snd  Coiisn  pop- 
ulstlon  live  in  metropolitan  sress.  Btfity 
percent  of  MexJcan-AwMirifaws  live  in  Met- 
ropolitan aitas  with  sboot  half  of  this 
group  Inside  eentral  cities. 

In  the  labor  foiee.  in 
earn  leas  per  hour  than  sny  other  group.  In 
1976  Csncsalsn  msles  avefagsd  $6i»  per 
hour,  black  $4.66  snd  Mesiesn-ABieriesn 
males  earned  $4J0  per  hoar.  Bran  thouA 
leas  was  earned  per  hour 
males  bad  a  YiUibier  am 
Uaek  msles.  At  the  assae  tisae  Mexlesn- 
Ameiiesn  women  also  earned  the  loweat 
median  annial  inoome  of  all  gounns.  63.400. 

The  low  educational  levd  and  the  low 
wage  fvp^^f*f  pfoduoe  poverty  oonditlaas. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  the  hoMsehofcla 
headed  by  Biapanic  women  are  bdow  the 
poverty  level.  Twelve  percent  of  the  houae- 
boldB  headed  by  Hiapanie  nen  live  in  pover- 
ty. 

In  1960  almost  one-third  td  Hispanic 
males  were  aver-quaUfied  for  their  Jobs.  At 
the  same  t&ne  16.9  percent  of  Hlwwwic 
males  were  Undopald  sAisn  compared  to 
other  males  perf onning  the  same  funetfcms. 

Slnoe  we  are  both  federal  cmptoyces  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  fedenl  HIapantc 
workforce  statistics.  A  study  eoodueted  by 
the  Mexteail-Amerlcan  Legal  Defenae  snd 
Edncatloo  Ftmd  (MAU>EP)  in  1961  Olns- 
trates  the  uader  utlllsstkm  of  HiapaniBa  in 
the  federal  government.  The  employnient 
study  surveyed  the  twelve  largest  federal 
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The  study  found  that: 

1.  wtirp^wfci*  represent  about  4.8  percent  of 
the  national  labor  fwoe  (tdacks  represent 
10.1  peroent)( 

X  HiapsnMs  represent  sn  avenge  of  3.3 
percent  of  the  large  agency  workforce  (this 
compares  to  14.4  percent  for  bisAs):  at  is 
intoestlng  to  note  that  during  the  legisla^ 
Uve  debate  of  the  1964  CtvO  Rights  Act. 
1973  amewknents.  Mr.  Hawkins,  oi  the 
Committee  on  Education  snd  Labor,  submit- 
ted a  report  Which  stated  that  tai  1970  Span- 
ish-suriMmed  employees  represented  3.9 
percent  of  the  federsl  employees  snd  16  per- 
cent were  biaek.1 

3.  In  only  One  agency  Is  the  Hiapanir  labor 
force  equal  to  or  greyer  than  the  national 
peromtage,  the  Justice  DepBrtmcnt:  but.  83 
percent  of  the  Hlapanlra  in  Juatloe  are  in 
the  Immlgratkm  and  Natuiallastian  Servioe: 

4.  In  seven  agencies  black  emirioyees  are 
weU  in  excess  of  their  natiaoal  labor  force; 

6.  F'^r*"***  are  not  even  dose  to  being 
represented  In  the  uppw  (36  levels  commen- 
surate with  their  percentage  in  the  labor 
force. 

The  MAIi>EF  flndlngi  restate  the  fact 
that  even  though  equality  In  promotiona 
ahould  be  stresaed  thia  cannot  be  in  lieu  of  a 
valid  hlrtag  program.  TO  benefit  from  a  pro- 
motiona program  a  daaa  or  group  muat  be 
adequately  repreaented  in  the  workforce. 
Thia  is  why  BBOCT's  federal  sector  guidance, 
reinfordbig  affirmative  hiring  practices,  is 
so  important. 


Ttoning  now  to  an  agency  we  have  some 
eontral  over.  EBOC,  one  finds  thst  Hiapan- 
IcB  have  not  fared  much  better  here.  My 
cisaeein  as  Deputy  General  Counsel  is  to 
iimiie  that  all  protected  groups  were  receiv- 
ing equal  ptotactloo  and  EBCX;  resources. 
After  a  eunory  review  I  found  that  no  His- 
panic has  ever  had  sny  policy  authority  in 
the  General  Oounsd's  Office.  This  means 
there  has  been  little  w«^»mii«^  Involvement 
in  aettiiw  forth  iniorities  or  strategies. 
Without  a  mixture  of  individuals  in  decision 
— fc«»if  pftTfW«"«  there  is  bound  to  be  a  fail- 
ure to  adequately  aaaist  all  groups  protected 
by  Title  VIL  TTie  result,  in  the  General 
Oounad's  Office,  ia  a  lack  of  any  enf orce- 
aaent  effort  on  behalf  of  Hiapanics. 

In  1963.  34,145  charges  of  diacriminaUon 
were  received  by  EEOC  and  38.355  charges 
were  received  by  state  and  local  anti-dis- 
crimination agendes.  EEOC  benefitted 
81J66  persons  with  approximately 
$101,194,000  in  administrative  settlements. 
Approximately  33  perooit  of  aU  charges  re- 
ceived by  WXOC  in  1962  were  settled  admin- 
iatiatively. 

In  1963  4.9  percent  of  all  EEOC  charges 
were  tnmi  w«^»«ii«r»i  alleging  natiimal  origin 
disertmination.  This  represents  4,330  His- 
panic charges.  Using  the  EEOC  administra- 
tive case  aettlement  average  of  33  percent 
we  find  that  of  the  4,330  discrimination 
diarges  received  1,443  would  be  settled  ad- 
minlstiatlvdy.  The  average  aettlement  rate 
per  case  was  $4J00.  Therefore  the  Hispanic 
adminlatrattve  aettlements  totaled,  approxff 
matdy,  $U12.120.80.  This  means  EEOC  ad- 
mlnistrsttve  recoveries  on  behalf  of  Hispan- 
ics totaled  L19  percent  in  1982. 

Of  the  total  Hligianir  charge  number  ap- 
proximately 4  percent,  173  cases,  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  legal  unite  for  Utigation  rec- 
ommendation. The  remaining  2,714  charges 
will  either  be  diamiaaed  or  diqxwed  of 
through  oUier  administrative  methods. 

Reviewing  litigation  during  fiscal  yean  80, 
81  and  83  one  flnds  that  of  935  cases  placed 
in  litigaticm  27  were  national  origin,  Hispan- 
ic This  is  3.9  percent  of  the  litigation  over 
the  three  year  period.  As  of  April  6,  1983, 
the  Gawral  Counsels  Office  bad  536  cases 
in  lltlgatkm.  Of  this  total  approximately  44 
percent  were  sex  discrimination  complaints, 
30  percent  were  age  discrimination  com- 
plaints, 34  percent  were  race  diacriminatlon 
oomplalnte  and  2.4  percent  were  national 
origin.  Hiapanie,  complaints. 

The  General  Counsels  Office  monetarily 
recovered  $31,120,053  in  1982.  If  we  assume 
that  fflapanics  recovered  in  proportion  to 
thdr  litigaUon  representaUoa  2.4  percmt. 
i¥i«P««t«-  recovered  $746,903  or  2  percent  of 
the  General  Counsels  total  monetary  recov- 
eries. Compare  this  with  $20,149,840  that 
was  recovered  on  behalf  of  victims  of  age 
diacriminatlon. 

To  aummatise  the  administrative  and  liti- 
gation efforte  on  behalf  of  Hiq)anics  by 
EBOC  the  word  "dismal"  makes  matten 
sound  better  than  they  actually  are.  If  we 
total  the  monetary  recoveries  of  both  ad- 
ministrative and  lltigaUon.  $132,314,953.00, 
wi«P»iii>»  received  $1,959,023  or  1.48  percent 
of  EEOCs  total  monetary  recoveries  in 
1962.  One  purpose  of  TiUe  vn,  1064  C»vil 
lUl^te  Act,  is  to  aUeviate  Hispanics  are  ben- 
efitting little  in  this  area  as  you  can  see. 

I  believe  that  the  above  information  vali- 
dates the  (Tmnmlssions  collective  opinion 
that  there  is  a  problem.  The  task  force  has 
collected  internal  data  which  shows  a  his- 
torical neglect  of  this  area.  The  fact  that 
this  Commission  is  willing  to  dean  Ite  own 
house  speaks  highly  of  this  Commission's 


desire  to  serve  all  segmente  of  society.  It  is 
dear  that  this  problem  is  one  that  has  exist- 
ed, practically,  from  the  EB(Xrs  Inception 
and  we  inherited  the  problem. 

The  task  force,  of  which  I  am  a  memlier, 
has  gathered  enough  statiatics  and  facte  to 
determine  that  a  aervice  problem  doea  exist. 
The  next  step  is  to  determine  if  the  problem 
is  internal,  external  or  both.  If  the  problem 
is  that  Hispanics  wont  file  charge  with 
EEOC  baaed  on  past  periormance  and/or 
treatment  then  we  need  a  solution  different 
than  if  the  problem  ia  strictly  Int^naL  The 
only  way  to  determine  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  ask  Hlspanlcs  why  they  dther 
dont  file  charges  in  proportion  to  other 
protected  groups  and/or  if  EECX:  can  do 
anything  to  be  of  service  to  the  (Community. 
The  fact  finding  hearings  are  Just  one  part 
of  this  process. 

The  cost  of  the  hearings  will  be  minimal 
when  compared  to  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  on  Just  one  consultant  contract  The 
Commission,  by  forming  the  task  force,  has 
committed  to  expenditures.  I'm  sure  no  one 
believed  there  was  going  to  be  a  quick  and 
cost  free  solution,  fspedally  for  a  commit- 
ment that  Chairman  Thomas  has  character- 
ized as  "...  a  study  which  we  hope  will  get 
to  the  root  of  the  [low  nimiber  of  national 
origin  charges].  It  is  a  top  priority  at  the 
Commission." 

I  know  you  believe  that  by  holding  fact 
finding  hearings  we  wHl  receive  some  critl- 
cism  from  other  groups.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  Other  grom»  have  been  and  are 
well  served  by  EBCX;.  including  white  males. 
The  composite  of  an  age  discrimlnatee  rep- 
resented by  TBOC  is  a  white  male.  55  yean 
old.  in  middle  management,  earning  over 
$32,000.00  per  year.  If  you  recall  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  this  groiq>  recovered 
over  $20  million  through  VEOC  litigation 
efforte  in  1982  alone;  compared  to  approxi- 
mately.  $746,903  for  Hligmnics. 

Even  though  we  did  not  create  the  situa- 
tion that  presently  existe  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  To  merely  stand  Idle  in  the 
face  of  the  facte  as  we  know  them  is  not 
why  we  were  wointed  to  our  respective  po- 
sitions. If  we  do  as  prior  OHnmlssions  have 
and  disregard  the  problem  we  will  be  violat- 
ing our  oaths  of  office  not  to  mention  our 
mission, 

"Insuring  equality  of  opportunity  by  vig- 
orously enforcing  federal  legislation  prohib- 
iting discrimination  in  employment  through 
investigation,  conciliation,  litigation,  coordi- 
nation, regulation  in  the  federal  sector,  and 
through  education,  policy  research  and  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance." 

There  is  no  better  example  of  how  we  will 
Implement  our  mission  than  to  do  so  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Hiqianic  Task  Force  be- 
cause each  component  of  our  mission  will  be 
utilised  to  solve  our  problrao. 

What  I  have  imparted  to  you  through  this 
letter  is  but  the  surface  view.  If  you  wish  to 
discuss  more  statistical  data,  sodo-economic 
conditions,  or  fact  finding  methods  I  would 
welcome  the  opportunity.  What  the  Com- 
mission does  in  this  area  will  send  a  message 
not  only  to  Hispanics  but  to  all  groups  that 
the  Commission  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
enforce  the  laws  it  is  charged  with  regard- 
less of  the  opposition  or  difficulty  of  the 
task. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  in  this  area. 
Respectfully. 

Michael  N.  Mabtiiiez, 
Deputy  General  Counsel. 
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B^l^l^)^**^  TlM  Immlgntian  Refonn  Bill  (8. 
sat)  and  yrr*"""!  Protoetkini  Acatmt 
rHwTiintrr**— '  Ttew  i1  nn  ftHmiffr 

Thii  li  In  reference  to  your  inquiry  and 
our  leeant  eommttoiiB  relatire  to  tbe 
above.  SpadfkaUy.  tlie  Immlgrattan  Refonn 
bin.  a  S».  pteaantly  avaitinc  floor  oonaid- 
eratton  In  the  Ownatri.  like  a  companion 
H«He  imnwin  (HJt.  1510),  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  loMWtiwIy  bire.  recruit  or  refer 
for  employnent  any  undoieumented  alien, 
and  would  impoae  a  ayatem  of  dril  and 
criminal  peBMltlea  on  employen  or  other 
Pfirwfi|«  who  Ttolate  thia  reatrtction.  It  haa 
been  aicued  by  aaoie  >  that  theae  employer 
)  may  Inadvertently  foater  diacrlml- 
iMt  "fofdcn-looklng"  workera  by 
employeia  wiikliM  to  mtnimiar  tbe  rlik  of 
runniiw  afoul  of  thia  atatutory  prohiblticm. 
Tou  aak  ua  to  nTtw***— •  thia  matter  from  the 
■tamlpotat  of  eziatinc  dvfl  rtghU  Uwa.  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  <v  may  not  be 
laed  to  off ecthrely  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  main  federal  anetkm  asataiat  employ- 
ment dtacrtmination  ia  Title  vn  of  the  1M4 
CIvfl  RliOiU  Act  whkh  prohiMU  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon  by  employera,  employment  agencies 
and  labor  ortaniiatioaa  on  the  baais  of  race, 
color,  rdigion.  aex.  or  national  orttin.*  TtUe 
vn  prohiMta  aU  forma  of  diacrimlnation  in 
the  emidoyment  and  preemployment  rela- 
tloiHhip.  ir^tiMMwg  hirinc.  diacharge.  com- 
penaatioo.  promotion.  claariWration.  train- 
ing, apprentioeahip.  referrals  for  employ- 
ment, union  memberahip.  and  all  other 
"teroM.  condlttona.  (and)  privileges  of  em- 
ployment."* Relief  authoriaed  by  the  stat- 
ute iiyrlwi*—  court  ordered  injunctive  relief 
and  "affirmative  action"  which  may  include. 
but  is  not  limited  to.  hiring  or  reinstatement 
of  employeea.  with  or  without  backpay,  and 
"any  other  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate."  * 

The  effecttveneaa  of  the  clvU  remedies 
provided  by  Title  vn  for  the  discrimination 
enviaioned  by  your  Inquiry  may  be  affected 
by  certain  ^«»«*«»to«««  derived  from  both  the 
statute  Itself  and  Judicial  construction  of  its 
temw.  Thus,  for  example.  Title  Vn  applies 
only  to  emidoyers  of  IS  or  more  employees 
who  are  enaployed  for  30  weeks  or  more  per 
year.*  Thoae  applicants  who  suffer  disertmi- 
natlon  but  who  apply  for  Joba  with  employ- 
ers of  fewer  than  IS  workers  or  who  employ 
only  sriasntial  employeea.  are  excluded  from 
Title  vn  coverage.  Another  practical  conaid- 
eratlon  may  be  that  the  coat  of  pursuing  a 
Judicial  remedy  tmder  Title  VII  will  make 
effective  reUef  unavailable  in  many  cases. 
Recent  cutbacks  In  the  budget  of  the  Legal 
Servlcea  Corporation,  coupled  with  congrea- 
alonal  reatitetions  on  the  representation  of 
aliem.*  may  be  addttional  obstadea  to  ef  f  ee- 
tlverdlef. 


^wtntttT  potential  llmitatV^  on  the  eff ec- 
tlimw  of  a  Title  vn  remedy  in  the  preaent 
ooBtaxt  may  be  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
ttptntma  V.  rarah  Mann/ketmrtng  Ok.  tne.^ 
Although  Title  VU  renders  national  origin 
an  unlawful  baala  of  diaerimlnatlon.  the 
funh  court  refused  "to  interpret  the  term 
'national  origin'  to  embrace  dtlMnship  re- 
quirements." and  declhifd  to  find  oongrea- 
fU»%mi  Intent  to  make  diacriminatlan  against 
ailfM  in  private  employment  unlawful  In  a 
suit  against  an  employer  for  failure  to  hire  a 
Ifyirtf^n  citiMn  aolely  becauae  of  her  alien 
statua,  the  Court  unqualifiedly  held  that 
emidoyment  itirnif'"***'"  baaed  on  non- 
dtiaeiMhlp  la  not  covered  by  Title  vn. 

The  Court  looked  to  the  plain  language  of 
the  atatute  for  support  of  its  holding.  It 
noted  that  the  term  "national  origin"  cm  ita 
face  refera  to  the  country  where  a  peraon 
was  bom.  or  more  broadly,  the  country  from 
which  his  or  her  ancestor's  came.  It  does 
not  refer  to  dttenship.  Moreover,  the 
Court  found  it  significant  that  various  resi- 
dential executive  ordera.  aa  well  aa  aection 
701(b)  of  Title  vn.  have  made  it  unlawful 
for  the  federal  government  aa  an  employer 
to  diacriminate  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin,  and  yet  the  federal  government  has 
for  many  yean  denied  aliens  the  right  to 
enter  competitive  examinations  for  federal 
employment.  This  practkx  was  followed  out 
of  the  belief  that  this  did  not  conaUtute  na- 
tional origin  diacrimlnation.  The  Court 
found  thia  belief  reasonable  and  supported 
by  the  legislative  history  of  section  701(b)  of 
Title  vn.  That  hiatory  revealed  no  mention 
of  any  intent  on  Congreas'  part  to  reverse 
the  hwnitan^''g  practice  of  requiring  feder- 
al employeea  to  be  VJB.  atiwna  by  express- 
ly prohibiting  in  Title  Vn  national  origin 
diacrimlnation  in  federal  hiring  practices. 

While  it  is  dear  from  SajHnoxa  that  the 
mere  imposition  of  a  dtixenahip  require- 
ment for  employment,  without  more,  is  not 
a  violation  of  llUe  VII.  It  is  equaUy  clear 
from  the  opinion  that  TiUe  VU  prohibiU  an 
employer  from  using  the  dtizenship  re- 
quirement as  a  pretext  for  national  origin 
diacrimlnation.  In  order  to  prove  that  citi- 
aenahip  requirements  are  a  pretext  for  na- 
tional origin  discrimination,  a  proapective 
alien  Job  applicant  would  have  to  show,  by 
means  of  statistical  evidence  or  otherwise, 
that  his  rejection  by  a  prospective  employer 
on  the  grounds  of  alien  status  had  in  fact 
the  effect  or  purpoae  of  discrimination  on 
the  baais  of  national  origin.*  In  Stpinoza 
the  plaintiff  could  not  meet  this  burden  by 
means  of  statistics  becaxise  the  evidence 
showed  that  M  percent  of  the  employees  of 
the  employer's  plant  were  of  the  same  na- 
tional origin  as  the  plaintiff. 

This  pretext  analysis  may  have  some  ap- 
plication to  the  type  of  discrimination  envis- 
sged  under  the  Immigration  Reform  Bill. 
That  la.  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  an 
employer's  refusal  to  hire  aliens  Is  in  fact 
motivated  by  a  deaire  to  exdude  only  per- 
sona of  a  particular  ethnic  group  or  groupa, 
such  aa  Hlspanics.  or  has  that  effect  because 
of  the  demographics  of  the  community  from 
which  the  employer  actually  draws  appli- 
cants, there  may  be  a  baala  for  a  Title  vn 
action.  In  other  Instancea.  however,  where  a 
dtisenahip  requiremmt  operatea  to  exdude 
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•414DAa6(im>. 

•  OuMeUncs  of  the  Equal  BmplonBent  Opportu- 
nity CommlMton.  aa  rerlMd  to  cooform  to  the 
Court'!  dedaton  In  Ctpiaoea.  nov  lUte:  "In  thoae 

1 1 ilaiirra  where  dttenahlp  rcguirementa  have 

the  purpoae  or  effect  of  dlaerlinlnatlne  asalnct  an 
Individual  on  the  baais  of  national  otlgln.  they  are 
prohibited  by  TtUe  VII.'-  M  CFR  lSOS.S(a>. 


aO  alien  groupa  evenly.  regardlesB  of  ethlnle 
character,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  TlUe 
vn  Tlfflt^««"  bntif  «M«rHr'«»'«*««"'  against 
alien  en*  aUem  ia  not  prohibited  by  Title 
vn  under  Xnrtnosa.  At  the  very  least.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  person  adverady  affected  by 
dIaerimlnatlaB  of  this  natun  would  have  a 
substantial  burden  for  demonstrating  a 
nexus  between  alienage  and  national  origin 
to  ptwraO  in  a  Title  vn  action.  Generally 
the  aame  condustoi  would  aeem  to  pertain 
under  Executive  Order  11340  which  appUea 
to  contractors  with  the  federal  government 
and  U  the  other  major  federal  aanctlon 
aj^lnsf  nat*m**'  origin  diacrimlnation  in  em- 
ployment. 
It  ia  hoped  that  thia  will  be  of  assistance 

to  you. 

CBABua  V.  Dale. 
LegiaioMve  AUomett. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi'^^'igan  tor  any  remarics  he 
may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Colorado.  I  commend  him  on  his  lead- 
ership in  a  very  critical  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  supported  em- 
ployer sanctions  because  I  have  been 
persuaded  that  such  provisions  are  the 
only  way  we  can  begin  controlling  ille- 
gal immigration.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  that  leap  of  faith  because  the 
goal  is  so  important  and  no  alternative 
method  has  been  devised. 

However,  I  believe  the  present  biU 
has  a  major  failing  because  it  does  not 
deal  directly  with  the  employment  dis- 
crimination that  could  result  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Such  discrimina- 
tion could  harm  not  only  those  undoc- 
umented workers  who  will  be  legalized 
by  this  sUtute,  but  also  the  millions  of 
native-born  and  naturalised  Americans 
and  current  resident  aliens  who  resem- 
ble such  workers.  These  would  primar- 
ily be  Hispanic  and  Asian  Americans. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  cases  of 
discrimination  will  arise  if  S.  529  be- 
comes law.  But  I  assume  that  when 
the  Congress  passes  this  complicated. 
100-page  statute  that  requires  modifi- 
cation in  the  employment  practices  of 
all  employers  in  the  United  States  and 
puts  millions  of  citisens  and  aliens  in  a 
suspect  class  of  potential  violators,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  against 
any  new  form  of  discrimination  that 
could  occur  because  of  the  new  stat- 
ute. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  believed 
that  they  had  the  problem  solved,  but 
unfortimately  this  is  not  true.  The 
report  of  S.  529  states: 

The  Committee  believea  that  any  such  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  is  a  violation  of  Title 
vn  of  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of  1004. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true  for 
several  reasons: 

Title  vn  does  not  cover  discrimina- 
tion by  employers  who  hire  less  than 
15  workers;  and 

Title  vn  does  not  cover  discrimina- 
tion for  those  hired  for  leas  than  20 
weeks,  thereby  eliminating  most  agri- 
cultural workers. 
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The  amcndmoit 
would  fUl  this  void  to  aMure  that  any 
new  cause*  of  emptoyment  digerimlna- 
tkm  woul4  not  go  unp^*fT«T***^,  and 
that  we  c*uld  deter  such  diacrlBilna- 
tkm  against  primarily,  against,  our 
dtiiens.  American  eittens.  who 
happen  td  look  like  that  class  of 
undocumented  wwkers. 

We  drafted  our  amendment  to  dimi- 
nate  any  overlap  with  the  provtakms 
of  title  vn  to  assure  that  an  employe 
would  be  charged  befote  the  KEOC 
and  then  charged  against  another  tri- 
bunal tor  the  same  alleged  act  of  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

This  amradment  vwdflcally  ex- 
empts from  the  definitkm  of  an  unfiiir 
immigration-related  emidoyment  prac- 
tice discrimination  because  of  natltmal 
origin. 

If  the  diaerimlnatlon  with  reject  to  that 
peraon  and  that  individual  la  covered  under 
secUon  703  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  10*4. 

Our  amendment,  theref  we,  does  not 
interf er  with  the  currait  Jurisdiction 
of  the  EE30C.  nor  does  it  establish  a 
syston  under  which  an  employer 
could  be  accused  in  two  separate 
arenas  for  one  alleged  case  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  amendment  establishes  a  tpe- 
dal  counsel  within  the  Immigration 
Board  to  Investigate  eases  of  alleged 
immigratiw-related  discrimination. 
We  have,  therefore,  avoided  establish- 
ing any  new  apparatus  with  the  Feder- 
al Govemaaent 

We  hav8  been  asked  why  the  Immi- 
gration Board  should  be  burdened 
with  this  additional  responsibility.  I 
believe  the  answer  is  simple:  if  the 
Federal  Gtovenunent  does  not  accept 
this  burdegi,  then  it  will  fall  on  those 
who  will  be  rtiscrimlnation  against  be- 
cause of  this  legislation  and  who.  with- 
out this  amendment,  will  have  no  re- 
course. 

Those,  again.  wOl  be  American  dti- 
aens  frequently.  a$fih  native  bom  and 
naturalised,  and  those  resident  aliens 
that  have  been  legaUy  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  but  who  haiven.  be- 
cause of  their  naticmal  orl^n.  to  re- 
semble those  undocumented  workers 
that  this  legislation  is  intented  to  ex- 
clude from  employment. 

By  passing  this  immigration  biU 
with  its  employer-sanctions  provision, 
we  are  creating  a  likelihood  that  a 
whole  new  class  of  discrimination  will 
emerge.  Eiren  if  only  1  percent  of  Hls- 
panics experience  immigration-related 
discrimination,  that  would  be  more 
than  146.000  cases.  If  only  one-half 
face  discrimination,  that  number  is 
still  70.000.  70.000  people  who  may  not 
get  a  Job]  they  would  otherwise  have 
gotten  but  for  this  legislation  are  con- 
sidertag  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  might  add  that  by  directing  the  ap- 
plication Of  this  amendment  to  those 
employera  who  are  not  covered  by  title 
vn.  we  will  focus  <m  the  very  areas  of 
employmait  where  Hlspanics  are  fre- 


quently woiicing:  employers  of  less 
than  16  workers  and  Jobs  for  less  than 
ao  weeks. 

In  the  last  week,  we  have  Ustened  to 
the  advice  and  critidsm  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  now 
meets  all  the  constructive  criticisms 
brou^t  to  our  attention. 

I  h<H>e  the  manager  of  the  bUl  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
be  able  to  find  some  merit  in  this 
amendment  so  that  we  can  find  a  way 
to  protect  American  dtiatDa  and  aliens 
who  are  legally  admitted  to  the  United 
States  with  the  full  protection  of  the 
law  against  discrimination  which  is 
likely  to  arise  from  a  bill  which  re- 
quires onployers.  in  effect,  to  discrimi- 
nate against  illegal  aliens. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
•  Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  a  problem  which  needs  re- 
dress. An  unending  stream  of  illegal 
immigrants  is  crossing  our  borders. 
These  people— many  of  whom  live  in 
Texas— affect  our  economy,  our  socie- 
ty, and  our  culture.  No  one  can  reason- 
aUy  argue  that  it  is  not  proper  and. 
indeed,  of  paramount  responsibility 
for  the  United  States  to  decide  who 
shotdd  come  here  and  who  shall  not.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Simfsoh  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign  nation  to 
control  its  borders,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  tireless  labors  which  have 
enabled  us  to  reach  the  crossroads 
where  we  are  finally  ready  to  accept 
the  req)onsibllity. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  S.  529,  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
I  hope  that  we  will  finally  vote  on  and 
pass  this  measure,  and  that  the  House 
will  do  the  same. 

The  key  to  this  bill  is  employer  sanc- 
tions. Nothing  else  is  going  to  work.  As 
long  as  our  employers  are  able  to  hire 
illegal  aliens,  illegal  immigration  is 
going  to  continue.  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves otherwise  is  deluding  himself. 

I  say  that  not  immindf  ul  of  the  criti- 
cism many  people  have  of  employer 
sanctions.  Some  employers  in  Texas 
have  told  me  that  they  should  not  be 
held  remonsible  for  enforcing  the 
country's  immigration  policies.  They 
have  told  me  that  the  paperwork  the 
biU  requires  are  onerous,  and  they 
have  said,  frankly,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  responsible  to  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  agents. 
Having  lived  most  of  my  life  along  the 
border,  I  have  answered,  as  I  tell  you 
now.  we  have  no  choice,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  increase  direct  enforcement 
to  levels  which  would  disrupt  the 
social  fabric  of  lives.  I  reject  that,  as  I 
believe  most  Americans  do. 

Other  constituents,  particularly  pro- 
spective employees  of  Hispanic  de- 
scent, have  also  told  me  that  they  fear 
employer  sanctions.  They  believe  that 
sanctions  will  create  a  new  form  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace  by 
m^Hwg  employers  reluctant  to  hire 


foreign-looking  American  citizens  or 
legal  aliens.  They  tell  me  that  they  be- 
lieve employers  may  prefer  to  hire 
only  Ani^o-Amerlcans,  if  by  doing  so, 
they  could  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  the 
INS. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  is  likely  to 
occur.  Senator  SncFsoir  has  wisely 
written  into  this  bill  a  requirement 
that  all  onployees  produce  valid  iden- 
tification documenting  their  right  to 
work  here.  The  biU  also  requires  em- 
ployers to  keep  records,  which  wHl 
protect  both  the  onployer  against  the 
use  of  frMiduIent  documents  as  well  as 
enu>loyees  against  discrimination. 

Stm,  there  is  a  chance  that  discrimi- 
nation will  occur.  It  is  for  that  reascm 
that  the  biU  requires  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  study  the  problem 
and  to  issue  reports  to  Congress.  But 
reports  from  the  OAO  and  frmn  the 
executive  branch  as  well  will  not  suf- 
fice. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  voted 
for  Senator  KmmDT's  amendment, 
which  would  have  required  Congress, 
after  5  years,  to  act  upon  any  conclu- 
sion by  the  Comptroller  General  that 
a  pattern  of  discrimination  had  in  fact 
resulted.  I  am  sorry- the  amendment 
did  not  pass. 

I  want  now  to  Join  Senators  Hast 
and  LBvm  and  support  their  amend- 
ment to  create  a  unit  within  the  newly 
created  U.S.  Immigration  Board  to 
combat  any  discrimination  which  may 
occur.  Appointed  by  the  President,  a 
special  counsel,  responsible  to  the 
Board  could  investigate  charges  of  em- 
plosrment  discrimination  arising  as  a 
result  of  employer  sanctions.  The 
Board  would  be  empowered  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders,  reinstate  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  impose  civil  penal- 
ties. This  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  a  gap  in  our  laws  on  disoimi- 
nation.  "Htle  VII  of  the  CMl  Rights 
Act  unfortunately  does  not  address 
the  employment  discrimination  which 
could  result  from  this  bilL  Because  it 
exempts  employers  who  hire  fewer 
than  15  employees  and  because  it  also 
exempts  seasonal  woriters.  title  vn 
will  not  protect  Hispanic  Americans. 
Moreover,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  creaJied  to  en- 
force title  VII,  does  not  have  the 
power  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
or  impose  penalties,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  make  enforcement  effective. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  employ- 
ment discrimination  will  result  from 
our  effort  to  regain  control  of  the  bor- 
ders. I  am  willing  to  take  action  now  to 
provide  a  remedy  if  it  does.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  by  not  only 
supporting  this  amendment  but  also 
by  voting  for  the  bill.* 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BnrcAMAii ). 

Bdr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  I  wish  to  commend  Sena- 
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ton  Hast.  iMnm.  and  KmaiDT  for 
their  effbrti  to  addrcM  the  very  real 
feus  about  the  dlicrlinliiation  which 
|g  likely  to  result  from  the  employer 
tuiv^iMia  provisions  of  this  MIL  Citl- 
mam  who  do  not  "look  American"  fear 
that  they  wiU  be  subjected  to  indigni- 
ties in  the  pgoeesi  of  applying  for 
work,  and  ultimately  not  hired  be- 
cause of  the  desire  of  a  potential  em- 
ployer to  avoid  the  risk  of  sanctions. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  in  agree- 
ment that  we  are  opposed  to  diacriml- 
natlan  and  that  we  do  not  want  more 
to  occur  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 
As  repMted  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. S.  5S9  adcnoidedges  the  potential 
ptoUems  of  discrimination  by  provid- 
ing tar  repwts  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  every  5  yean  on 
whether  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination has  developed  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  employer  sanctions. 
The  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  required  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  act  cm  any  OAO  rec- 
ommendatloos  in  this  area. 

Ifr.  President,  these  protections  are 
simply  not  enough. 

Having  recognised  the  possibility  of 
discrimination.  I  believe  we  have  an 
obUgatlon  to  these  Americans  to  take 
meOca  now  to  mfaitmtM  that  possibility 
and  to  iMPOvide  a  reasonable  process  for 
redress  of  grievances  that  will  surely 
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Under  currait  law.  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  coven  only 
employen  who  hire  15  or  more  em- 
ployees for  ao  or  more  weeks  of  the 
year.  This  effectively  exempts  up  to  70 
percent  of  the  employen  in  the  coun- 
try. Nor  does  it  cover  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  alien  status.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
currently  does  not  have  authority  to 
adjudicate  discrimination  dsJms. 
impose  penalties,  or  issue  cease-and- 
desist  employment  orders;  nor  does  it 
have  the  resources  or  expertise  to  in- 
ve«tigate  and  effectively  prosecute  the 
charges  of  employment  discrimination 
likely  to  result  from  this  biU.  A  review 
of  EEOC  cases  draionstntes  that  this 
is  an  area  where  the  agency  has  been 
leas  effective. 

This  amendment  would  provide  sig- 
nificant additional  protections  against 
discriminatimi  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin  or  alien  status.  The  amendment 
would: 

Prohibit  employen  of  more  than 
three  enu)loyees  from  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  national  origin  or  alien 
status,  except  as  already  provided 
under  Utle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964: 

Expand  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Immigration  Board  so  that  it  can  rule 
upon  charges  of  immigration-related 
employment  discrimination: 

Give  the  Board  cease-and-desist  en- 
forcement power  along  with  authority 
to  initiate  immigration-related  dis- 
crimination cases; 


Authorise  the  Immigrati<»i  Board  to 
enjoin  an  employer  from  immigration- 
related  discrimination,  or  to  fine  the 
employer  $2,000  for  the  first  offense 
and  $3,000  for  each  subsequent  of- 
fense; 

Create  a  private  right  of  action  ena- 
bling an  individual  who  believes  him- 
self or  herself  to  be  a  victim  of  immi- 
gration: and 

Require  employen  who  have  once 
been  cited  for  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion—with more  than  three  employ- 
ees—to keep  for  6  months  the  name, 
address,  and  any  application  form  of  a 
peracm  applying  for  an  available  Job 
opening. 

I  will  be  frank.  Bfr.  President.  This 
amendment  does  not  cure,  in  my  view, 
the  problem  of  discrimination  under 
employer  sanctions.  Nor  does  it  satisfy 
me  that  we  must  fight  the  difficult 
problem  of  iUegal  immigntion  by  bur- 
dening employen  and  aggravating  dis- 
crimination problems  by  making  them 
reqwnsible  for  enforcement  of  this 
law.  I  have  the  most  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  workability  of  employ- 
er sanctions  and  their  unintended  im- 
pacts. 
Mi.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  effectively  creates 
a  new  private  right  of  action  based 
upon  employment  discrimination, 
would  simply  add  an  impossibly  heavy 
burden  to  the  work  of  the  new  Immi- 
gration Board,  regardless  of  the 
phrase  here  of  "Special  Counsel." 

The  Board  was  not  designed  for  this 
type  of  litigation.  The  bill  would  be 
heavily  burdened  if  this  were  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  n.S.  Immigration  Board  is 
an  appellate  board  to  hear  the  appeals 
fnnn  decisions  of  Immigration  Judges. 
A  new  bureaucracy  would  have  to  be 
created  within  that  Board  to  handle 
the  type  of  suit  contemplated  by  this 
amendment. 

Here  is  the  issue:  Employment  dis- 
crimination does  exist  in  this  country 
today.  Blacks,  women,  Hispanics,  and 
othen  have  suffered  and  continue  to 
suffer  employment  discrimination. 
This  bill,  however,  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  address  presently  exist- 
ing employment  discrimination- 
wretched  as  It  is  and  recognized  as 
such  by  everyone  in  this  Chamber. 

Also,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will, 
in  my  opinion,  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
employment  discrimination,  not  in  any 
sense  increase  it. 

Sponson  of  this  amendment  suggest 
that  an  employer  may  refuse  to  hire 
"foreign-looking"  people,  simply  to 
avoid  investigation  by  the  INS  and  the 
potential  threat  of  litigation. 

This  bill,  however,  provides  for  an 
affirmative  defense  for  employen  who 
follow  the  minimal  verification  re- 
quirements. This  will  make  it  even  less 


likely  that  a  well-meaning  employer 
will  refuse  to  hire  those  who  "look  for- 
eign." Such  an  employer  is  fuUy  pro- 
tected under  this  biU. 

I  think  an  important  factor  which  is 
lost  in  this  debate  is  that  employen 
want  to  employ  the  best  worken  for 
various  reasons,  so  they  select  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  the  hardest, 
are  willing  to  accept  Jobs  othen  may 
shun,  are  wilUng  to  work  longer  hours, 
and  many  other  reaacms.  Memben  of 
many  minority  groups  are  the  worken 
then  most  attractive  to  employers. 

We  provide  here  a  secure  means  for 
employen  to  hire  all  woricen  without 
fear  of  unintentionally  violating  the 
employer  sanctions.  There,  indeed, 
may  be  some  employen  who  will 
refuse  employment  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  national  origin,  but  those  em- 
ployen were  alrrady  engaged  in  that 
nasty  mission  long  before  this  biU  and 
before  the  enactment  of  any  legisla- 
tion like  it. 

This  legislation  cannot  be  expected 
to  cure  that  Idnd  of  discrimination. 
We  certainly  want  to  lessen  it.  That  is 
why,  since  I  started  this  issue.  I  have 
worked  with  every  Hispanic  group  in 
America  from  the  beginning,  every 
single  day  of  every  week,  at  every 
hearing.  An  inviUtion  always  went  out 
to  them.  We  have  a  Civil  Rights  Act. 
we  have  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  and  other 
agencies  more  appropriate  for  these 
purposes.  We  have  the  wage  and  hour 
laws.  We  have  all  those  things. 

Nothing  has  ever  worked,  admitted- 
ly. But  if  those  laws  and  agencies  do 
not  provide  sufficient  protection  from 
discrimination  of  n.S.  worken.  it  ia 
those  laws  which  should  be  changed. 
Do  not  place  it  upon  an  immigration 
control  measure,  the  sole  function  of 
which  is  to  control  our  bordera  and  do 
it  in  a  way  which  is.  hopefuUy,  not  dis- 
criminatory. Instead,  retool  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  on  the  books  for 
15  or  20  yean  that  is  sterile  and  feck- 
less—if it  is.  and  I  think  it  is. 

Finally,  the  whole  issue  of  discrimi- 
nation will  be  monitored  most  careful- 
ly through  the  reporting  requirements 
of  this  biU.  Here  Is  what  it  is:  The 
President  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  required  to  report  regularly 
to  Congress  on  employment  discrimi- 
nation; the  Judiciary  and  the  Labor 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, please  understand,  are  required 
to  hold  hearings  annually  on  these  re- 
ports and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

Congress  wiU  be  immediately  alerted 
and  this  Congress  will  respond.  I  wUl 
respond;  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  ranking  member,  will  re- 
spond. Congress  will  be  immediately 
alerted  through  those  procedures  to 
any  possible  effect  of  employer  sanc- 
tions on  discrimination,  positive  or 
negative. 


Also,  the  Mil  authorlMS  additional 
funding  for  EEOC  activities,  as  well  as 
wage  and  hour  law  enfonement.  If 
you  look  at  the  amendment  earefuUy. 
Mr.  President,  alt&ougfa  It  purports  to 
address  "tatamlgratlon-related  dlscrlmi- 
natiim."  it  actually  pertains  to  employ- 
ment disctiminatlcm  baaed  upon  na- 
tl<mal  origin  or  aliouige  and  goes  back 
to  those  other  agencies  and  laws  that 
are  not  bdng  effectively  administered 
and  should  be. 

As  I  indicated.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill,  without  this  amwKlment. 
will  reduce  rather  than  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  employment  dlscrimina- 
tlon.  It  is  a  heavy  burdm  upon  this 
blU  if  it  were  to  be  included  here.  It  is 
not  appropriately  addressed  to  what 
we  have  already  included  in  so  many 
ways  to  meet  the  craacems  snd  the 
very  real  anxiety  of  minorities  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  the  time  remaining  on 
the  amen<fenent  and  maybe  4  minutes 
onthebilL 

First.  I  think  all  of  us  who  have 
served  on  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee and  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  to  salute  the  Soiator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  really  extraordinary 
efforts  to  insure,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  thUt  there  would  be  no  provi- 
sions in  the  immigration  bill  that 
could  be  used  in  a  discriminatory  way. 

He  has  been  tireless,  as  he  men- 
tioned himself,  in  talking  to  various 
groups  which  were  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  new  provisions  in  the 
bUL  I  am  convinced  that  in  his  own 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
those  wha  support  this  legislation, 
they  believe  that  these  provisions  on 
employer  sanctions  will  not  be  used  in 
a  diacrimftiatory  mann^.  Certainly, 
we  have  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  this  NaMon  to  try  to  root  out  the 
causes  of  discrimination.  The  Senator 
is  quite  right  in  listing  smne  of  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  by  this 
body  and  by  various  groups  to  root  out 
the  problems  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  have  fol- 
lowed immigration  legislation  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  tragic  history 
has  been  that  where  there  are  provi- 
sions that  can  be  used  in  a  discrimina- 
tory way.  they  have  been  used  in  a  dis- 
crimlnatoiy  way  in  far  too  many  in- 
stances. This  body  went  on  record  only 
a  few  days  ago  in  refusing  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  other  Senaton  and 
I  had  sponsored.  I  believe  all  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors— Senator  Hakt  and  Sen- 
ator iMnx,  who  are  principal  sponson 
in  this  amendment— supported  our 
amendment  as  well,  believing  that  if 
we  were  going  to  find  a  GAO  report 
that  found  strong  patterns  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  Senate  still,  after  5  years, 
was  not  willing  to  require  the  Senate 
of  the  united  SUtes  to  take  a  vote 
whether    that    particular    provision 


ou^t  to  remain  on  the  statute  books 
or  ought  to  be  sunsetted.  That  is,  to 
me,  quite  an  extraordianry  position 
tmr  this  body  to  have  taken,  but  it  did. 

Now  comes  the  amendment  of  the 
Bfnat^w  frcnn  Colorado  and  the  Sena- 
tor trcm  Mkdiigan  to  provide  at  least 
an  individual's  private  right  of  action 
if  they  believe  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional origin  or  race.  Now  we  hear 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  say. 
look,  we  cannot  have  this  Idnd  of 
amendment  because  it  is  going  to  tie 
up  the  Board;  the  Board  will  be  too 
busy.  Well,  the  Board  will  not  be  busy 
if  there  is  not  going  to  be  discrimina- 
tion. If  there  is  going  to  be  discrimina- 
tion, there  ought  to  be  at  least  some 
way,  some  means,  some  vehicle  by 
which  that  can  be  addressed. 

Tou  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Tou 
cannot  say  you  are  Just  going  to  in- 
crease authorization— this  is  not  ap- 
propriation; this  is  increasing  authori- 
zation for  EEOC  and  other  branches 
of  the  Government  that  are  going  to 
try  to  address  discrimination— then 
say.  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  do  it. 
We  cannot  say  we  do  not  believe  this 
provision  is  going  to  be  used  in  a  dis- 
criminatory way  and  on  the  other 
hand,  say,  if  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment, the  Board  is  going  to  be  weight- 
ed down  with  case  after  case  of  these 
complaints.  Either  there  will  be  or 
there  will  not  be  discrimination  under 
this  biU.  If  there  will  not  be,  there  is 
no  reason  not  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment If  there  will  be,  this  is  our  last 
best  chance  on  this  particular  vehicle 
to  address  this  issue. 

Second,  the  po'nt  is  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  why  address 
it  on  this  particular  legislation? 
Simple.  This  is  the  legislation  that  is 
establishing  employer  sanctions: 
therefore,  we  believe  that  it  is  only  ap- 
prtvriate,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned that  they  may  be  used  in  a  dis- 
criminatory way,  but  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  some  vehicle, 
some  simple  vehicle,  to  try  to  address 
cases  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  have 
been  clearly  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  amendment  creates  a 
private  right  of  action  enabling  a 
person  who  believes  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  to  seek  relief, 
either  with  the  courts  or  to  ask  the 
Board  to  also  hear  and  rule  on  dis- 
crimination cases.  It  also  does  some- 
thing which  tiUe  VII  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  did  not  do.  That  is, 
it  lowen  the  niunber  of  employees 
from  seven  to  a  number  of  three.  It 
has  a  deeper  reach.  I  believe  that  that 
is  important  and  is  special. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons 
and  the  very  well-stated  reasons  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  liUchlgan,  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  believe 


that  this  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. 

I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  will  yield  3 
minutes  off  the  bOl? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ad- 
dress a  question  to  my  friend  frmn 
Wyoming.  I  know  of  no  Senator  with  a 
better  heart,  who  is  more  decent  than 
our  friend  from  Wyoming.  He  obvious- 
ly does  not  want  to  sumiort  or  have 
his  name  on  a  bill  which  creates  dis- 
crimination, but  I  am  afraid  the  prob- 
lem is  this:  Under  all  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  that  we  now  have,  we  have 
prohibitions  against  discrhnination. 
We  say  you  may  not  discriminate  in 
employment  because  of  race  or  you 
many  not  discriminate  in  emplojrment 
because  of  creed  or  national  origin  or 
whatever.  In  this  bill  for  the  first  time 
we  are  saying  to  employen,  "You  must 
discriminate  as  a  group."  We  have 
never  done  that  in  this  country  before. 
We  are  saying,  "You  must  discrimi- 
nate against  undocumented  worken; 
employen  because  of  the  sanctions  in 
this  bill  must  discriminate  or  be  penal- 
ized." I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming that  is  what  creates  the  problem, 
because  we  are  not  dealing  with  em- 
ployen who  are  bad-hearted,  who  are 
evil,  who  are  feckless,  as  the  Senator 
particularly  phrased  it.  We  are  dealing 
with  employen  who  Just  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  trouble.  We  will  be  dealing 
with  employers  who,  when  faced  with 
a  group  of  people  or  individuals  who 
look  like  that  class  of  undocimiented 
worken  who  most  frequently  are 
present  in  their  part  of  the  country, 
will  say,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble,  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with 
this  person  because  otherwise  I  might 
get  in  trouble." 

That  is  something  new  in  our  law. 
That  is  what  is  novel  about  this  I4>- 
proach.  We  are  telling  employers, 
"You  must  discriminate"  against 
people  for  the  first  time  and  othen 
who  look  similar  to  those  people  are 
going  to  pay  a  terrible  price. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  a  question  before  my  3  min- 
utes run  out.  Would  discrimination 
against  an  American  citizen  or  a  legal- 
ly admitted  alien  violate  title  vn  if 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  to  hire  was 
that  the  person  looked  like  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  most  frequently  ille- 
gal aliens  and  the  employer  did  not 
want  to  go  through  the  paperwork  or 
the  hassle  of  being  reviewed  by  the 
INS  for  hiring  illegal  aliens? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
indeed,  under  the  section  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  the  Senator 
expressed  it  would  be  discrimination, 
as  the  Senator  defined  it. 
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Mr.  HART.  Ifr.  President,  wfll  the 
Heine  tor  yteld  for  one  more  queetton 
on  the  aune  time? 

lfr.SIllFeON.Tei. 

Mr.  HART.  The  dMInguiihed  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  takes  the  view  that 
title  vn  cover*  this  particular  Und  of 
dlscihatnattoti? 

Mr.  SIMFBON.  That  Is  my  view. 
that  thete  are  many  existing  laws  on 
the  books  of  the  United  States  that 
cover  dtacrknlnatian  and  we  find  a  sad 
tale  of  faHtnc  to  always  enforce  that 
for  icMsrii  known  and  unknown.  That 
li  exactly  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  HART.  I  aKMredate  the  view  of 
the  chairman.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  author  of  this  amendment  that 
it  has  been  weU  established  that  Utle 
vn  does  not  cover  disaiminatitHi 
baaed  on  aUen  status,  and  it  is  exactly 
that  lootfiole  that  this  amendment  Is 
(tffered  to  dose. 

Mr.  SDfFSON.  The  tlUe  that  the 
n<Tnator  from  *«*»*»«§»"  refers  to  Is  the 
title  that  refers  to  national  origin  dis- 

Mr.  HART.  And  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
nniBtfw-  that  that  Is  the  same  as  alien 
ttit^M.  national  origin? 

Mr.  SOfPSON.  I  am  aaylng  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  the  issue  In  this 
biU  (rf  illegal,  undocumented  wooers. 
Tliey  are  not  all  Hispanic:  4S  percent 
of  tlMm  come  from  Mexico:  25  percent 
come  from  Central  Anmica.  S<»ne 
come  from  Asia.  There  are  such  things 
as  white,  blond,  blue-eyed,  megal.  un- 
doomiented  aliens.  They  cnne  from 
f^fi|»«^/^^  That  Is  the  Issue.  The  further 
Imoe  is-«nd  I  know  of  the  sensitivity 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  because 
I  worked  together  with  him  on  a  com- 
mittee and  I  know  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  let  me 
ten  the  Senator  what  we  have  put  In 
this  bm  solely  at  the  request  of  mi- 
norities and  ■a\mpmn\nL  In  the  United 
States  in  its  beginning. 

We  have  a  very  careful  provision  in 
there  that  I  hope  will  remain.  It  was 
put  there  sol^  to  allay  the  concerns 
of  the  wtTiMi***  community.  That  is  if 
the  employer  does  not  ask  for  the  veri- 
fication, he  Is  fined  $500.  Hear  that 
one  carefuUy.  In  other  words,  if  the 
employer  docs  not  Inquire  as  to  the 
documents  being  presented,  that  is  a 
$500  fine,  which  means  then  that  he 
has  to  ask  the  person  standing  in  front 
of  him  who  "looks  foreign"  and  he  has 
to  aA  some  bold,  white  guy  like  Sur- 
wom  the  same  question.  If  he  does  not. 
that  Is  a  $500  fine.  That  was  put  there 
for  one  reason,  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  '^ht*"'*'  community. 

Then  we  put  in  that  the  President 
would  rep<»t  evoy  18  months  on  any 
employment  discrimination.  Then  we 
put  in  GAO  reports  annually  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Labor  Committees  of 
t>oth  houses.  And  Senators  know  that 
they  win  act  Then  we  put  In  the  Judi- 
dtaury  and  Labor  Committees  must 
hold  hearings  on  employment  discrim- 


ination reports  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  ea^  year,  and 
we  increased  the  funds  for  the  Bqual 
Employment  Opptntunity  Commis- 
aion.  asked  for  reports  frtmi  the  CivU 
Service  Commission,  and  asked  in- 
tiossrri  enforcement  of  our  wage  and 
hour  laws.  That  Is  in  there. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  wni  yield, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  there 
Is  a  difference  tietween  national  origin 
and  alien  status  for  the  purpoee  of 
coverage  of  Utle  VII  of  the  discrlmlna- 
tion  laws,  and  that  Is  a  very  Important 
distinction  and  the  basis  for  this 
amendmmt.  That  is  a  decision  ren- 
dered In  1973.  Just  covering  national 
origin  does  not  also,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  cover  alien  status.  It 
is  that  difference  that  this  amend- 
ment addresses.  Second,  the  question 
of  reports  from  some  Government 
agency  to  the  Ctxigress  is  not  adequate 
to  root  out  discrimination  in  our  socie- 
ty. We  know  It  happois.  Let  us  address 
it  on  the  appropriate  vehicle,  which  is 
thisbilL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  worthwhUe  to  review 
the  bidiUng.  Under  presently  existing 
Suprane  Court  rulings,  one  is  entitled 
to  refuse  to  hire  a  nondtlsen  if  the 
employer  is  a  private  dtisen.  That  is 
the  law  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  talking  about  noncitiaens 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  who  we 
are  referring  to.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing of  aUenage.  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
plicant is  a  dtisen.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  set  up  to  provide 
protecti<xi  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  one  of  the  griev- 
ous parts  of  this  entire  issue.  These 
people  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  the  United  States 
is  seeking  to  control  its  borders.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  biU.  So  we  pro- 
vide these  various  elements  to  assure 
that  we  try  to  do  that  in  a  way  which 
is  not  discriminatory.  It  1b  there. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield,  the  persons  we  seek  to  protect 
in  our  amendment  are  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  legaUy  admitted 
aUens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
be  discriminated  against  because  of 
the  requirement  of  this  biU  that  em- 
ployers discriminate  against  illegal 
aliens.  Those  are  the  people  that  we 
are  now  trying  to  protect.  We  have 
never  done  this  in  this  coimtry.  I 
remind  my  friend  Irxaa.  Wyoming  that 
we  have  never  told  an  employer  in  this 
country  "you  must  discriminate 
against  somebody."  For  the  first  time, 
in  this  bin  we  are.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  alternative  except  to  teU  em- 
ployers that  they  must  not  hire  iUegal 
allois.  But  there  is  a  terrible  spinoff 
for  American  citizens  or  legaUy  admit- 
ted aliens  who  might  look  like  the  iUe- 
i^  aliens  to  wh<»n  we  do  not  any 
longer  care  to  offer  employment,  and 
it  is  those  American  citizens  and  those 


legally  admitted  aliens  for  whom  we 
are  seeking  to  provide  protection. 

We  cannot  point  to  the  EBOC  be- 
cause they  do  not  cover  seasonal  work- 
ers. The  EBOC  does  not  cover  seasonal 
wmkers.  10  wedu  or  less.  They  do  not 
cover  a  sman  enu>loyer. 

So  we  are  creating  a  problem  for 
American  citlaens  and  legally  admitted 
aliens  that  has  never  existed  before, 
that  is  not  protected  by  the  EEOC. 

That  Is  why  we  are  pleading  with 
the  Senator  from  Wy<uning  to  express 
the  sensitivity  which  is  part  of  him 
toward  human  problems.  But  we  wiU 
have  to  find  a  way  to  solve  the  new 
problem  never  before  created  for  an 
American  dtiam  which  results  from  a 
requirement  of  discrimination  against 
a  non-U  A  dtizen. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
further  remark. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
urges  the  act  of  discrimination.  That 
is  not  so.  That  is  not  part  of  this  meas- 
ure. That  cannot  be  so. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  it  is  dear  that 
what  I  am  intending  here  is  that  we 
are  forcing  employers  to  refuse  to 
hire.  That  is  the  use  of  the  word  "dis- 
crimination." I  am  not  suggesting  that 
my  friend  is  discriminatory.  He  obvi- 
ously is  not.  A  better-hearted  person  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  How  could  I  be  dis- 
criminatory if  I  stiU  puU  for  the  De- 
troit Tigers?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Levin-Hart-Kennedy 
amendment  which  attempts  to  deal  in 
a  reasonable  way  with  the  genuine 
concerns  of  many  about  the  untested 
enforcement  of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions established  in  this  bilL  I  do  not 
believe  that  employer  sanctions  are  in 
prindple  discriminatory:  however,  in 
enacting  them  into  law,  we  assume  a 
great  responsibUity  to  insure  that  they 
do  not  in  practice  result  in  discrimlnar 
tion  based  on  national  origin  or  alien 
status.  That  responsibUity  is  not  ade- 
quately met  by  the  biU's  present  provi- 
sions providing  for  periodic  reports  to 
the  Congress.  The  amendment  we  are 
now  considering  quite  simply  makes  il- 
legal employment  discrimination 
based  on  national  origin  or  alien 
status.  Further,  it  makes  available 
basic  dvil  rights  protections  and  due 
process  safeguwds  for  any  who  suffer 
such  discrimination.  This  amendment 
has  enforcement  "teeth"  in  that  it 
gives  to  the  newly  created  Inunlgra- 
tlon  Board  the  authority  to  investi- 
gate, hear,  and  rule  on  charges  of  im- 
mlipration-related  employment  dis- 
crimination. In  this  biU,  we  are  shift- 
ing a  significant  measure  of  the 
burden  for  determining  a  potential 
employee's  legal  status  and  eligibUity 
to  work  to  employers  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  or  experience  with  the 
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IntrlcactoB  of  immigration  law.  WhUe 
this  amendment  does  not  directly  deal 
with  this  ihift  of  burden,  it  does  bal- 
ance onployer  sanctions  with  dvil 
rl^ts  ixoiectlons  and  enftwoement.  I 
commend  the  sponsors  toe  their  ef- 
forts to  itoake  this  needed  Improve- 
moit  in  the  bOl  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  mipport  it. 

Mr.  THIURMOND.  Mr.  Presidait. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  loads  the  bm  down 
with  multiple  responses  to  the  fear 
that  effective  employer  sanctions  for 
hiring  illefal  alloos  wfll  cause  employ- 
ers to  pla^  it  safe  by  discriminating 
against  "foreign-looking"  Jobse^ers 
rather  than  verify  the  bona  fides  of 
the  appUcant.  As  described  in  a  "dear 
coUeague  letter"  on  the  subject,  the 
amradment  would: 

PndiiUt  employen  of  more  than  three 
anployees  from  diMrtininatliic  on  the  basis 
of  national  origin  or  alien  status. 

Require  such  employen  to  keep  im  slz 
monttu  the  name,  addroi.  and  sppUcatlon 
form  of  a  p«rs(m  applyinc  for  a  Job. 

Create  a  private  dvil  reasedy  permitting 
■n  asgrlevei  Job  sppUeant  to  sue  an  employ- 
er  for  Immlkration-related  dliprhntnstlon  in 
either  the  federal  courts  or  before  tlie  hn- 
micration  Board. 

Expand  the  power  of  the  Immicration 
Board  to  hear  and  rule  on  charges  of  em- 
ployra«it  discrimination. 

Otve  the  Immigration  Board  cease-and- 
desist  enforcement  powers  agminst  employ- 


Provide  authority  through  an  independ- 
ent general  counsel  to  Investigate  and  bring 
cases  of  lamiigration-related  emidoyment 
discrimination. 

Provide  fines  against  emptoyers  of  $2,000 
for  a  first  off enae  and  $9,000  for  each  subse- 
quent of  f^se  for  immigratioB-rdated  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

Mr.  Preddent.  this  amendment, 
taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
substantija  overreaction  to  a  fear  that 
may  or  mgy  not  materiallae  to  any  real 
degree.  It  Is  legislation  by  fear.  Rather 
than  assume  the  wcHst— the  bade 
premise  of  this  amendment— the  bill. 
as  reported,  recognises  a  potential  for 
some  discrimination  and  provides  for 
extendve  reports  on.  and  study  of.  the 
operation  of  employer  sanctions 
during  tht  early  years  of  the  program 
to  pennit  Congress  to  review  and.  if 
necessary^  react  In  a  balanced  fashion 
to  real  problems  rather  than  imagined 
fears.  In  my  Judgment,  an  employer 
who  nee<fe  woiters  has  no  reason  to 
discriminate  against  "foreign-looking" 
workers  if  there  is  a  reliable  syston  to 
verify  an  mipllcant's  ellgibnity  to 
woA.  Thib  bUl  provides  for  Implemen- 
tation of  such  a  system  and,  indeed, 
requires  an  employer  of  four  or  more 
persons  to  comply  with  the  verifica- 
tion procedures. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  hope  the  Senate  wlU 
reject  this  amendmmt  and  prevent 
the  addition  of  significant  burdens  to 
the  system  before  there  has  been  an 
on^ortunJty    to    evaluate    the    true 


impact  of  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  (Hder 
that  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  have  It  the  pending  amendment 
after  the  dlspodtlon  of  this  amend- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectlcm  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Snanns.  Mr.  preddent,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withhold  It. 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withholds  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Sbvxbai.  Sewatobs.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
ttoi«>  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  detk  wiU  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Sem^or  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksr). 
the  Senator  txma.  Rhode  Idand  (Mr. 
CHani).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  DaiiroRTH).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domehici).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatcr). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  WiLSOH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bttmp- 
■BS),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DgCoHdHi).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tu^y  (Mr.  FoBO).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollimgs)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pbx)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoDMAH).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29. 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  95  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Ainntronc 

Olenn 

Melcher 

BentMn 

Hwt 

Metsenbaum 

Btden 

HaUdi 

Mojmlhan 

Blnsuaaii 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Bufcn 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Boschwlti 

Kennedy 

SartMnes 

Btadler 

Lkutenberg 

Specter 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Tower 

Duieuberier 

Levin 

Weicker 

NAYS-59 

AbdDor 

Dole 

Huddleston 

Andiews 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

BMioia 

Eart 

Jackson 

Burdick 

Oam 

Jepaen 

Bind 

Oorton 

Kasten 

ChUe* 

Oranley 

Laxalt 

Oocbnn 

Hatfield 

Long 

Ooben 

Hawkins 

IXAiiiato 

Hecht 

Mathlas 

OenUm 

Heflin 

Mattincly 

DIzan 

Heins 

MeClure 

Oodd 

Helms 

MitcheU 

MufkowiU 

Randolph 

Symms 

Nkkka 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Nunn 

Rudman 

TMUe 

Percy 

Saaaer 

TMinsaa 

PrcMler 

Simpson 

WaUop 

Projunlre 

Stanord 

Warner 

Pryor 

Stennis 

Zorinaky 

Quayle 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTINO-12 

Baker 

DeCoodnl 

HoIUncs 

Bumpers 

Donmuci 

Fassrhanm 

Chafee 

Ftonl 

Ptell 

Danforth 

OoMwater 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (No.  1273) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reoondder  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHimnrr  MO.  isio 

(Purpose:  To  modify  provisions  relating  to 

adjudication  procedures  and  asylum) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  on 
behalf  of  my  coUeague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  necessarily  absent.  I 
would  at  this  time  lay  down  the 
amendment  No.  1210  of  Senator  Kxh- 
HEDT.  with  regard  to  asylum  Judicial 
review,  and  then  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  set  adde  at  this 
moment  so  that  we  might  proceed 
with  the  amendment  of  Senator  Bbad- 

LET.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Smp- 

soii),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  KsmnDT,  and  others 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1210. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent,'  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  121  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all-Uirough  line  3  on  page  149  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowbig: 

Pakt  C— Asjusic&tioii  Procsduxks  ahd 

Asylum 

ihspscnor  amd  exclusioh 

Sic.  121.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  235  (8 
nJS.C.  1225)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXlXA)  An  immigration  officer  shaU  in- 
spect each  alien  who  is  seeking  eatn  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(BXi)  If  the  examining  immigration  offi- 
cer determines  tliat  the  alien  seeking 
entry— 

"(I)  does  not  present  the  documentation 
required  (If  any)  to  obtain  entry  to  the 
United  States. 

"(II)  does  not  have  any  reasonable  bssis 
for  legal  entry  into  the  United  States,  and 

"(in)  does  not  indicate  an  intention  to 
wply  for  asylum  under  section  208. 
subject  to  clause  (ii),  the  alien  sh&U  be  ex- 
cluded from  entry  into  the  United  States 
without  a  hearing. 

"(ii)  Before  excluding  an  alien  without  a 
hearing  under  clause  (i),  the  examining  im- 
migration officer  shall  inform  the  alien  of 
his  right  to  liave  an  administrative  law 
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Judge  railBtcnnlne  the  condittone  deKribed 
In  daiae  <!).  U  Um  alien  requerts  aueh  a  ra- 
lly an  MtaBlnle'cnUiTe  law 
Um  alien  shall  not  be  ao  ezduded 
wlthoat  a  haarliw  untfl  and  unlii  the  ad- 
Blntatiatlve  law  Jodse  (after  a  nooadrenar- 
ooeedliw  tai  which  the  alien 
penonally)  radetcnnlnea  that 
the  alien  neeU  the  oondltlona  of  nibelauaea 
(I)  thRNWh  <III)  ^  dauae  (i). 

"(C)  If  the  examlnlnc  tanmlgratlan  offloer 
detemluM  that  an  alien  aeekinc  entry, 
other  than  an  aUen  crewman  and  except  at 
otherwtoe  profMed  In  mbparacraiih  (B). 
■iilfiftlnn  (c).  or  aeetifln  rmd).  is  othnwise 
not  dearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entlUed  to 
1^^.  the  aUen  shall  be  detained  for  a  bear- 
taw  before  an  adnlnlBtiatiTe  law  Judge  on 
exclusion  of  the  aMen. 

"(3)  The  ibirlslim  of  the  examining  immi- 
gration offloer.  If  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  any  aUen.  shaO  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
any  other  tanmlgratlon  offloer  and  such 
challenge  shall  operate  to  take  the  alien, 
whoae  prtvOege  to  land  Is  so  challenged, 
before  an  sibHiiilsliatlTr  law  Judge  for  a 
hearliw  on  exefaHlon  of  the  alien. 

"<S)  The  AttORiey  General  shaU  establish, 
after  futwiiMr**""  with  the  Judldary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Oongress,  procedures  which 
ttet  alleiH  ara  not  excluded  under 
(1KB)  without  an  Inquiry  Into 
their  lusantM  for  seeking  entry  Into  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  would  be 
exduded  from  entry  under  paragraph  (IXB) 
but  lni«^»«*^  an  Intention  to  apply  for 
asylum,  the  cxduslon  hearing  with  respect 
to  such  entry  shall  be  limited  to  the  issues 
raised  tai  connection  with  the  alien's  applica- 
tion for  asylum.". 

uansa  sxsxxs  noaoBATioii  boos  um  btab- 
AMmimaATioii  law  jxma 

asc  133.  (a)  Title  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"uniTiu  STATXS  noaoaATioa  boaxik  usx  or 
tmiiaiiisiiina  uw  jubob 

"8k.  107.  (aXl)  There  is  established,  as 
an  Independent  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  a  United  States  Immigration 
Board  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Board*)  composed  of  a  Chairman 
and  five  other  members  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
six  years  except  that— 

"(A)  of  the  members  flrst  appointed  under 
this  subsection,  two  shall  be  appc^ted  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  two  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  two  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years, 

"(B)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term,  and 

"(C)  a  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  untQ  reappointed  or  his  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than 
the  Chairman)  are  entitled,  subject  to 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  grade 
OS-IT  of  the  General  Schedule,  under  sec- 
tion 5333  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code.  The 
Chairman  is  entitled,  subject  to  amounts 


provided  tai  advance  tai  appropriation  Acts, 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  grade  OS-IS  of  such 
General  Schedule. 

"(S)  The  Chataman  shall  be  responsible  on 
tM>h^f  of  the  Board  for  the  admlnistrmtlve 
operatkMW  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shaU  es- 
tablish rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for 
Itself  and  for  the  administrative  law  Judges. 

"(bMl)  The  Board  shaU  hear  and  deter- 
mine app^Js  from— 

"(A)  final  decisions  of  administrative  law 
Judges  under  this  Act.  other  than  a  redeter- 
mination excluding  an  alloi  under  section 
33S(bXlXB)  or  a  determination  granting 
voluntary  departure  under  section  344<e) 
within  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  if  the  sole 
ground  of  appeal  is  that  a  greater  period  of 
departure  time  should  have  been  fixed: 

"(B)  decisions  on  applications  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretlmiary  authority  con- 
tained tai  section  313(c)  or  section 
313(dX3XB); 

"(C)  decisions  involving  the  imposition  of 
administrative  fines  and  penalties  under 
title  II  of  this  Act.  including  mitigation 
thereof: 

"(DXi)  decisions  on  petitions  filed  Ui  ac- 
cordance with  section  304.  other  than  peti- 
tions to  accord  preference  status  under 
pwagraph  (3)  or  (6)  of  section  303(a)  or  pe- 
titions on  behalf  of  a  child  described  tai  sec- 
tion lOKbXlXE).  and 

"(11)  decisions  on  requests  for  revalidation 
and  decisions  revoking  approval  of  such  pe- 
titions under  section  305;  and 

"(E)  determinations  relattaig  to  bond, 
parole,  or  detoition  of  an  alien  under  sec- 
tions 343(a)  and  343(c). 

"(3)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board,  except  that  the 
Chairman  (or  any  member  of  the  Board  des- 
ignated by  the  Chataman)  Is  empowered  to 
decide  nondlsposltlve  motions. 

"(3)  The  Board  shaU  act  tai  panels  of  three 
of  more  members  or  en  banc  (as  designated 
by  the  Chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board).  A  final  decision  of  such 
a  panel  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Board 

"(4XA)  Appeals  to  the  Board  from  final 
orders  of  deportation  or  ex'duslon  (indud- 
Ing  an  order  respecting  asylum  contained  in 
such  an  order)  shaU  be  fUed  not  tatter  than 
30  (teys  after  the  date  of  the  ftaial  order. 

"(B)  The  Board  shall  review  the  decision 
of  an  administrative  taiw  Judge  based  solely 
upon  the  administrative  record  upon  which 
the  decision  is  made  and  the  findings  of  fact 
in  the  Judge's  order,  if  supported  by  reason- 
able, substantial,  and  probative  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  ss  a  whole,  shall  be 
conduslve. 

"(5)  A  final  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
binding  on  all  administrative  law  Judges,  tan- 
migration  officers,  and  consular  officers 
under  this  Act  unless  and  until  otherwise 
modified  or  reversed  by  a  court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(0)  In  a  case  tai  which  the  Board  is  con- 
sidering an  appeal  of  a  decision  of  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  respecting  an  application 
for  asylum,  the  Board  shall  render  its  deci- 
sion on  the  appeal  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  the  appeal  is  filed. 

"(cXl)  The  Chairman,  tai  accordance  with 
sections  310S  and  5108  and  other  provisions 
of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  reUttaig  to  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  tai  the  competitive 
service.  shaU— 

"(A)  appoint  administrative  law  Judges, 
except  that  no  more  than  70  such  Judges 
may  be  appointed  and  hold  office  under  this 
section  at  any  time,  and 


"(B>  deslgnatie  one  such  Judge  to  serve  as 
chief  admlnlitratlve  law  Judge. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Board,  the  chief  administrative  law 
Judge— 

"(A)  ShaU  have  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  affecting  administra- 
tive law  Judgea,  and 

"(B)  may  iV»TigM»*  any  administrative  law 
Judge  tai  active  service  to  hear  and  dedde 
any  cases  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  AdmlnlstrmUve  law  Judges  shall  bear 
and  decide— 

"(A)  exduslon  cases  under  sections  330 
and  360(c). 

"(B)  deporUtion  and  suspension  of  depor- 
Utlon  cases  under  secUons  343.  343.  and  344, 

"0C>  rescission  of  adjustment  of  status 
cases  under  sections  34SA(bX4)  and  340. 

"(D)  with  respect  to  Judges  designated  to 
hear  such  cases,  applications  for  asylum 
under  section  308. 

"(E)  the  assessment  of  dvll  penalties 
under  section  374A.  and 

"(F)  such  other  cases  arising  under  this 
Act  as  the  Attorney  General  may  provide  by 
regulation. 

Administrative  Uw  Judges  may  also,  without 
a  formal  hearing,  make  redeterminations 
pursuant  to  secUon  335(bXlXBXU). 

"(4)  In  considering  and  deddlng  cases 
coming  before  them,  administrative  law 
Judges  may  administer  oaths,  shall  record 
and  receive  evidence  and  render  ftaidtaigs  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  shall  determine 
all  applications  for  discretionary  relief 
which  may  properly  be  raised  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  exerdae  such  discretion 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General  by 
law  as  the  Attorney  General  may  specify  for 
the  Just  and  equitable  disposition  of  cases 
coming  before  such  judges.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  item  relat- 
taig to  sectl<»i  108  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  107.  United  SUtes  Immigration  Board: 
use  of  administrative  law 
Judges.". 

jtn>iciAL  axvixw 

Sic.  133.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
(8  UAC.  llO&a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  ezclusior"  tai  the 
heading  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  ex- 

CLUSIOR.  AMD  ASTLOM": 

(3)  tai  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  out  "The  procedure"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "any  prior  Act"  and  Insert- 
ing tai  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "Notwith- 
standing section  379  of  this  Act.  section  1331 
of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  and  all  the  provisions  of  chapter  158  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  apply  to. 
and  shall  be  the  sole  and  exduslve  proce- 
dure for,  the  Judicial  review  of  all  ftaial 
orders  of  exclusion  or  deporUtion  (indud- 
taig  determinations  respecting  asylum  en- 
compassed within  such  orders  and  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  alien  Is  tai  custody 
and  not  including  exclusions  effected  with- 
out a  hearing  pursuant  to  section 
23S(bMlHB))  made  against  aliens  within  (or 
seeking  entry  into)  the  United  SUtes"; 

(3)  bi  paragraph  (1).  by  striUng  out  "not 
later  than  six  months"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "whichever  is  the  later"  and  taisert- 
taig  tai  lieu  thereof  "by  the  alien  involved  or 
the  Service  not  later  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order": 

(4)  by  taiserting  ".  tai  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner."  tai  para- 
graph (3)  after  "tai  whole  or  tai  part,  or"; 
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(S)  by  taiaerttaig  "In  the  eaw  of  review 
sought  by  ata  taidlvldual  petitioner."  tai  para- 
graidi  (3)  a^ber  "(3)": 

(8)  by  taiBtoting  "exduilan  or"  before  "de- 
portation" to  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(7)  by  stnUng  out  "Attonoy  General's 
findngs  of  fact"  In  paracraptas  (4)  and  (8) 
and  taiserting  tai  lieu  thereof  "findings  of 
fact  in  the  order"; 

(8)  by  Btrfctaig  out  "(4)  except  as  provided 
tai"  tai  pancraph  (4)  and  taMertlng  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "(4KA)  except  as  provided  tai  sub- 
paragraph (8)  and  tai": 

(0)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  fidlowtaig  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  to  tMe  extent  that  an  onler  relates  to 
a  determiitation  on  an  application  for 
asylum.  th«  court  shall  only  have  Jorladlo- 
Uon  to  review  (1)  whether  the  Jurladletlon  of 
the  admtaniitrattve  Uiw  Judge  or  the  United 
States  Imn^gration  Board  was  property  ex- 
ercised. (U)  whether  the  aaylum  determina- 
tion was  made  tai  aeoordanoe  with  appUcahle 
laws  and  regulations,  (ill)  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  laws  and  regulations  pursuant  to 
which  the  <|etenntauktlon  waa  made,  and  (Iv) 
whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious:"; 

(10)  tai  patagraph  (7>- 

(A)  by  Inaertlng  "or  exdosian"  after  "de- 
porUtion" «ach  ptatoe  It  appears. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
Uon 343  of  this  Act"  and  taiserting  tai  lieu 
thereof  "section  335(b)  or  343(0". 

(C)  by  stilktaig  out  "a  deportation  order." 
and  insertiag  tai  lieu  thmeof  "an  exduslon 
or  deporUtion  order.",  and 

(D)  by  taiserting  "and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(11)  by  StriUng  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <8)  and  taiserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(13)  by  striking  out  paragrairti  (•). 

(b)  SubstcUon  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Nbthing  tai  the  provisions  of  this 
secUon  shsll  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  under  diapter  153  of 
UUe  38.  uaited  States  Code.  Petltkms  for 
habeas  corf  us  based  upon  custody  effected 
pursuant  t«  this  Act  may  be  brought  bidi- 
vldually  on  a  multiple  party  basis  as  the  In- 
teresto  of  Judicial  efficiency  and  Justice  may 
require. 

"(3)  No  o^urt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertatai  a  petition  relating  to  a  determina- 
tion concerning  asylum  under  section  308 
except  tai  a  petition  for  review  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  determinations 
of  admlnfagrative  taiw  Judges  or  of  the 
United  SUtes  Immigration  Board  respecting 
the  reopening  or  reconsidnation  of  exdu- 
slon or  deporUtion  proceedings  or  asylum 
determinations  outside  of  sodi  proceedtaigs. 
the  reopening  of  an  apidlcation  for  asylum 
because  of  changed  drcumstanoes.  the  At- 
torney General's  denial  of  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion of  an  exclusion  or  deportation  order,  or 
a  redetermination  to  exdude  an  alien  from 
entertaig  the  United  States  under  section 
236(bXlXB».". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "deportaUtm  or  of 
exduslon"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an 
administrative  law  Judge". 

(d)  Section  279  (8  U.S.C.  1330)  U  ammded 
by  striking  out  "The  district  courU"  in  the 
ftarst  sentence  and  taiserting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  under  section 
108,  the  district  courta". 

(e)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contenU  relat- 
taig to  section  108  tai  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"See.  108.  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  depor- 
tation, exduslon.  and  asylum.", 
(f >  In  the  case  of  a  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion or  exclusion  entered  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  petition  for 
review  with  respect  to  that  order  may  tai  no 
case  be  filed  under  section  108(aXI)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natk»aUty  Act  later  than 
the  earlier  of  (1)  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  the  date  (if 
any)  such  petition  was  required  to  be  fUed 
under  the  law  In  existence  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ASTLUM 

Sac.  134.  (aXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
308  (8  Uj8.C.  1158)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aXlXA)  Except  as  provided  tai  subpara- 
graph (B).  any  alien  physically  present  In 
the  United  SUtes  or  at  a  land  border  or  port 
of  entry  may  apply  for  asylum  in  accord- 
ance with  this  sectioiL 

"(BKi)  In  the  case  of  an  aUen  agataist 
whom  exdusicm  or  deporUticm  proceedings 
have  been  instituted,  the  aUen's  application 
for  asylum  may  not  be  considered  unless— 

"(I)  not  later  than  14  days  after  the  date 
of  the  service  of  the  notice  taistituting  such 
profif»f<«ng»,  the  aUen  has  fUed  notice  of  in- 
tention to  fUe  an  appUcation  for  asylum 
and,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
fUinf  such  notice  of  intention,  the  aUen  has 
actually  f Qed  the  appUcation  for  asylum, 

"(II)  the  alien  can  make  a  clear  showtaig, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  conducting  the  proceeding,  that 
changed  circumstances  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  Instituting  the  proceeding  have  re- 
sulted tai  a  change  in  the  basis  for  the 
alien's  datan  for  asylum,  or 

"(m)  the  administrative  law  Judge  deter- 
mlnea.  solely  tai  his  discretion,  that  the  In- 
teresU  of  Justice  require  the  consideration 
of  the  aMilication. 

"(U)  An  aUen  who  has  previously  appUed 
for  asylum  and  had  such  appUcation  denied 
may  not  again  apply  for  asylum  unless  the 
aUen  can  make  a  clear  showing  that 
changed  circumstances  after  the  date  of  the 
denial  of  the  previous  appUcation  have  re- 
sulted in  a  change  in  the  basis  for  the 
aUoi's  claim  for  asylum. 

"(2)  Applications  for  asylum  shaU  be  con- 
sidered before  administrative  law  Judges 
who  are  «i«daUy  designated  by  the  United 
St^es  Immigration  Board  as  having  special 
training  in  international  relations  and  inter- 
national law.  An  individual  who  has  served 
as  a  special  inquiry  officer  under  this  tiUe 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migntion  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983 
may  not  be  designated  to  hear  appUcations 
under  this  section,  unless  the  individual  has 
received  such  special  training  after  the  date 
of  the  enactinent  of  this  Act. 

"(SXAXi)  Upon  the  fUing  of  an  appUca- 
ti<m  for  asylum,  an  administrative  law 
Judge,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
after  consultation  with  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  the  appUcant.  shall  set  the 
appUcation  for  hearing  on  a  day  certain  or 
list  It  for  trial  on  a  weekly  or  other  short- 
term  hearing  calendar,  so  as  to  assure  a 
meedy  hearing. 

"(U)  Unless  the  applicant  consents  in  writ- 
ing to  the  contrary,  the  hearing  on  the 
asylum  wpUcatlon  shall  commence  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  the  appU- 
cation has  been  fUed.  The  holding  of  an 
asylum  hearing  shaU  not  delay  the  holding 
of  any  exduslon  or  deporUtion  proceeding. 

"(iU)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has  filed 
an  appUcation  for  asylum  and  who  has  been 
continuously  detained  pursuant  to  section 


235  or  342  since  the  date  the  application  was 
f  Ued.  if  a  hearing  on  the  application  is  not 
held  on  a  timely  basis  under  clause  (U)  or  a 
decision  on  the  application  rendered  <m  a 
timely  basis  under  subparagraph  (D).  and  if 
actions  or  Inacticm  by  the  applicant  have 
not  resulted  in  unreasonable  delay  in  the 
proceedings,  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
provide  for  the  release  of  the  aUen  on 
parole  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  establish  to 
assure  the  preamce  of  the  alim  at  any  ap- 
propriate proceedings. 

"(BXi)  A  hearing  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion ShaU  be  open  to  the  public,  unless  the 
applicant  requesU  that  it  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

"(U)  At  the  ttane  of  fUlng  of  notice  of  In- 
toiUon  to  apply  for  asylum,  the  alien  shaU 
be  advised  of  the  privUege  of  being  repre- 
soited  by  counsel  (in  aoc(»dance  with  sec- 
tion 392)  and  of  the  availabUity  of  legal 
services. 

"(lU)  The  applicant  is  entltied  to  have  the 
asylum  hearing  dosed  to  the  public,  to 
present  evidence  and  witnesses  In  his  own 
behidf ,  to  examine  and  object  to  evidence 
against  him.  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
presented  by  the  Governmrat. 

"(C)  A  complete  record  of  the  iHxiceedings 
and  of  aU  testimony  and  evidence  produced 
at  the  hearing  shaU  be  kept.  Tait  hearing 
shaU  be  recorded  verbatim.  The  Attorney 
General,  and  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board.  ShaU  provide  that  a  transcript  of  a 
hearing  held  under  this  section  is  made 
available  not  later  than  10  days  after  Uie 
date  of  completion  of  the  hearing. 

"(D)  The  administrative  law  Judge  shaU 
render  a  determination  on  the  application 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing.  The  determination 
of  the  administrative  law  Judge  shaU  be 
based  only  on  the  evidoice  produced  at  the 
hearing. 

"(E)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  aUocate 
suf  fldent  resources  so  as  to  assure  that  ap- 
pUcations for  asylum  are  heard  and  detCT- 
mined  on  a  timely  basis  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  An  aUen  may  be  granted  asylum  only 
if  the  administrative  law  Judge  determines 
that  the  aUen  (A)  is  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(aX42KA).  and  (B) 
does  not  meet  a  condition  described  in  one 
of  the  subparagraphs  of  secUon  243(hK2). 

"(5)  The  burden  of  proof  shaU  be  upon 
the  aUen  m>plying  for  asylum  to  establish 
the  aUen's  eliglblUty  for  asylum. 

"(6)  After  making  a  determination  on  an 
appUcation  for  asylum  under  this  section, 
an  administrative  law  Judge  may  not  reopen 
the  proceeding  at  the  request  of  the  appU- 
cant except  upon  a  dear  showing  that,  since 
the  date  of  such  determination,  changed  cir- 
cumstances have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the 
basis  for  the  aUen's  claim  for  asylum.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "deter- 
nUnes  that  the  alien"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
".  or  (2)  meets  a  condition  described  in  one 
of  the  subparagraphs  of  section  243(hX2)". 

(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
Uon ShaU  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  proce- 
dure for  determining  asylum.". 

(b)  SecUon  243(h)  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  appUcation  for  reUef  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  considered  to  be  an  ap- 
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nifrtt*'—  for  MjiaBi  imder  Metton  IM  and 
^^n  b«  wutkttni  In  MoorduiM  vtth  tbe 
I  nC  forth  In  Uutt  McttaB.". 

bV  litT**"!  "(ir  after  "(f)"  and 
by  mUbm  at  the  end  tbe  followlnc  new 


(e) 


"(1)  The  reootdi  or  any  document  of  the 
Depaitnent  of  Juatloe.  the  Department  of 
State,  or  any  other  Ooremment  acency.  or 

foreign  n iiit  pertalninc  to  tbe  tani- 

tnn'  or  denial  of  any  amUeatlno  for 
aa^om.  refncee  atatua.  vltbholdinc  of  de- 
portattOD  under  aeetloaa  WT.  3M.  and 
MMh)  of  thia  Mt,  or  any  other  appUcatton 
arMv  under  a  dalm  of  pemeutlon  on  ac- 
eoont  of  nee.  rdisiOB.  poUtleal  opinion,  nar 
■Benbeiablp  in  a  particular 
group.  ahaD  be  confidential  and 
fnm  diadoBure  and  aliall  be  uaed 
only  for  the  formulation,  amendment,  ad- 
BinMratlan.  or  enfteeement  of  the  immi- 
gration, nationality,  and  other  lawa  of  the 
United  Statea.  In  tbe  diacretlon  of  tbe  At- 
torney General  or  tbe  Secretary  of  State.  a> 
the  caae  may  be.  certified  copier  of  audi 
reeonk  or  document  may  be  made  available 
to  a  court  whkh  certiflea  that  the  Inf orma- 
tkm  ^*ff"%^*"«^  In  aucta  reeorda  or  document 
to  nccdoil  by  tbe  court  in  the  intereeU  of  the 
emto  of  juatice  in  a  caae  peoding  before  the 
court. 

"(S)  Kotwithatanding  the  proviiiana  of 
paragraph  (S).  there  ahaU  be  made  availaUe 
from  anch  reeorda  and  document  infwma- 
tlon  mlattng  to  the  number  of  appllcationa 
for  aaylum  aubmitted.  the  country  of  origin 
of  tiie  appllcanta.  and  the  number  of  auch 
appilcanta  which  were  accepted,  denied,  or 
remain  r— "W*^.  and  general  information  re- 
lattaw  to  aaylum.  refugee  atatua,  and  with- 
holding of  deportathm.". 

aftauina  aana  Am  TBAininoii 

Sac.  191.  (aMI)  Bzeept  aa  otherwiae  pro- 
Ttded  in  thto  aectlon.  the  amendmenU  made 
by  thto  part  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thto  Act 

(SXA)  Kxeept  aa  provided  In  aubparagraph 
(B).  the  amemtoaenU  made  by  thto  part 
(otiier  than  thoae  made  by  aectioaa  121. 
133(aM2).  ISMaXS).  13MaX6).  133<aX10). 
ISMaXlS).  13Kb).  123(d).  134(b))  ahaU  not 

(1)  any  exclualon  or  deportation  proceed- 
ing (or  admlniatratiTe  or  Judicial  review 
thereof)  which  waa  initiated  bettm  the 
bearing  tranaltlon  date  (deaignated.  under 
■ubaectlon  (cXlXA)).  or 

(U)  to  any  appUeation  for  aaylum  fOed 
before  the  aaylum  tranaltlon  date  (deaignat- 
ed  under  autaaectlon  (cXlXB)). 
In  the  caae  of  audi  proceedinga  and  auch  ap- 
pliTatiiww  initiated  before  auch  datea  wlilch 
contlnne  after  auch  datea.  the  United  Statea 
Immigration  Board  aball  provide  that  ad- 
mintotratlve  law  Judgea  may  aaaume  and 
perform  auch  functlona  of  ipeclal  inquiry 
offlcera  m  may  be  appropriate  and  conaiat- 
ent  with  their  dutlea  aa  adminlatrative  law 
Judgea. 

(B)  Paragraphs  (IXB).  (3XBXU). 
(SXBXIU).  (4).  and  (6)  of  section  308(a)  and 
aectlon  3M(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (aa  amended  by  aectlon  134(a) 
of  thto  part)  aball  apply  to  applications  for 
aaylum  made  after  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  act,  except  that— 

(i)  In  the  caae  of  an  alien  against  whom 
excluaion  or  deportation  proceedings  have 
l>een  inatttuted  aa  of  the  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act,  the  reatrlction  of  para- 
graph (IXBXl)  of  aectlan  3IW(a)  of  the  Im- 
migratlan  and  Nationality  Act  (aa  so  amend- 
ed) ahaU  apply  to  asylum  applications  made 


more  than  14  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act  (rather  than  the  date  of 
the  aervlce  of  the  notice  of  auch  excluaion 
or  deportation  proceeding),  and 

(H)  referencea  in  any  auch  paragraph  to 
an  ■ilmliitoliariif  Uw  Judge  shaU  be  deemed 
(before  the  aaylum  tranaltlon  date)  to  be  a 
rafercnoe  to  the  immigration  officer  con- 
ducting tbe  aaylum  hearing. 

(bXl)  Tbe  Prealdent  ahaU  nominate  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Statea  Immigration  Board  (hereinafter  in 
thto  aectlon  referred  to  aa  the  "Board")  not 
later  than  45  daya  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

(3)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  deaignat<»  a 
date,  not  later  than  46  daya  after  the  Chair- 
man and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  appointed,  on  which  the  Board 
■tt^n  assume  the  preaent  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Immiipmtlon  Appeato  (under  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations). 

(3XA)  The  Board  shall  provide  promptly 
for  estabitohment  of  interim  final  rulea  of 
practice  and  procedure  which  will  apply  to 
the  Board  (when  not  acting  as  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeato  under  paragraph  (3)) 
and  administrative  law  Jiidgea  under  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act.  after  the 
hearing  transition  date  or  asylum  transition 
date,  deaignated  under  sulMection  (cXl).  as 
the  caae  may  be. 

(B>  Not  later  than  80  days  after  the  date 
such  interim  final  rulea  are  eatabltohed,  the 
Chairman  aball  appoint  at  least  10  adminis- 
trative law  Judgea  who  are  quallfled  to  be 
deaiviated  to  hear  asylum  caaea  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  tbe  lounlgration  and  Nationality 
Act.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  such  spe- 
cial training  of  theae  administrative  law 
Judgea  aa  it  deems  appropriate. 

(CXI)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  from  the  extoting 
special  inquiry  system  to  the  administrative 
law  Judge  system,  the  Board,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Attorney  General,  shaU  desig- 
nate— 

(A)  a  "hearing  transition  date",  to  be  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  interim 
final  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  are  es- 
tabllahed  under  subsection  (bXSXA).  and 

(B)  an  "asylum  transition  date",  after  the 
establishment  of  interim  final  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  respecting  applications 
for  asylum  and  after  the  appointment  and 
designation  of  administrative  law  Judgea,  in 
accordance  with  section  3105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  under  subsection 
(bXSXB). 

(3)  During  the  period  before  the  hearing 
translti(m  date  or  the  asylum  transition 
date  (in  the  case  of  asylum  hearings),  any 
proceeding  or  hearing  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  which  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  special  inquiry  officer  may  be 
conducted  by  an  individual  appointed  and 
qualifed  as  an  administrative  law  Judge  in 
accordance  with  all  the  rules  and  proce- 
durea  otherwiae  otherwise  applicable  to  a 
special  Inquiry  officer's  ctmduct  of  such  pro- 
ceeding or  hearing. 

(d)  Individuate  acting  as  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act  and  on  the  hearing  transition  date  may 
(without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law) 
ccmtinue  to  conduct  proceedings  or  hearings 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
after  such  transition  date  during  the  period 
ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

(eXl)  The  enactment  of  thto  part  shall  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  rights  or  powers,  inter- 
ruption of  Jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  to  mat- 


tera  pending  In  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeato  or  before  apedal  inquiry  officers  on 
tbe  day  before  thto  Act  takea  effect 

(8)  Under  rulea  eatabltohed  by  the  United 
Statea  Immlgratloo  Board,  with  respect  to 
excluaion  and  deportation  caaea  pending  as 
of  the  hearing  tranaltlon  date  and  appllca- 
tiooB  for  asylum  pending  as  of  the  asylum 
tranaltlon  date,  the  United  Statea  Immlgrap 
tion  Board  shaJl  be  deemed  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  tbe  Board  of  Immlgratian  Appeato 
and  adminlatrative  law  Judgea  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  special  in- 
quiry officers  for  the  purposes  of  effectuat- 
ing the  continuation  of  all  extoting  powers, 
rights,  and  Jurisdiction.  . 

(f )  In  order  to  implement  thto  aection-and 
the  amoadmenta  made  by  thto  part,  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1084. 


"An" 


TacmncAL  Am  coiiroKMORi  i 

Sac  138.  (aXl)  Section  101(a)  (8  UAC. 
1101(a))  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(43)  The  term  'adminlatrative  law  Judge' 
means  such  a  Judge  appointed  under  section 
107.". 

(3)  SeeUon  101(b)  (8  U.&C.  1101(b))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
(4). 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  334  (8 
U.S.C.  1134)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  inquiry  officers"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administrative  law  Judges". 

(cXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  335  (8 
UJB.C.  1335)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
cers" in  the  first  aentence  and  inswting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administrative  law  Judgea". 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  including  special  in- 
quiry officers,"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  any  adminis- 
trative law  Judge", 

(C)  by  striking  out  ",  including  special  in- 
quiry officers,"  Ul^tht  sixth  sentence, 

(D)  by  sUikiagqpn  "and  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers" in  the  sixth  sentence  and  inaerUng  in 
lieu  thereof  '/and  administrative  law 
Judges",  and 

(E)  by  str 
cer"  each  pi 
sentence  and 
ministrative  law  Ju2 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  special  inquiry  of- 
ficer during  the  examination  before  either 
of  such  officers"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  exami- 
nation or  an  administrative  law  Judge 
during  an  exclusion  hearing", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "no  further  inquiry  by 
a  special  inquiry  officer"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  fur- 
ther examination  or  exclusitm  hearing", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "inquiry  or  further  In- 
quiry" in  tbe  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "examination  or  hearing", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "any  inquiry  or  fur- 
ther inquiry  by  a  special  inquiry  officer"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  examination  or  hearing",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "an  inquiry  )>efore  a 
special  inquiry  officer"  in  the  third  sratence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
bearing  l>efore  an  administrative  law 
Judge". 

(d)  SecUons  108(aX3).  338,  and  343(b)  (8 
DJS.C.  1105a(aX3).  1138,  1353(b))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "A"  and  "a"  each 
place  either  appears  before  "special  inquiry 


out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
it  appears  in  the  seventh 
irttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "ad- 


> 


offloer"  and!  liMertInc  In  lieu  thereof 
and  "an",  leipectlvriy. 

(eXl)  Seeaoni  108(aX3)  and  388  (8  UJB.C. 
1106a(aX3).  1338)  are  each  amended  toy 
strlkliw  out  "special  taiaulry  oftleer"  and  In- 
aettlng  In  Ubu  thereof  "adBBtntotrative  Uw 
Judge"  eadi  place  It  appears. 

(3)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  aectlon  338  (8  U.ac. 
1338)  to  amettded— 

(A)  by  ^-t^mMtif  the  first  aaatenee  to  read 
as  followK  "An  admhitorrathre  law  Judge 
shall  conduct  proceedinga  under  thto  see- 
tkm.". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  further  inquiry" 
in  the  aeoond  sentence  and  hieertlng  in  lien 
thereof  "for  an  exduslon  bearing^. 

(C)  by  striking  out  "at  tbe  InquIrT"  in  the 
third  swit^w^y  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thoeof 
"at  tbe  bearing". 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  fointh  aentenee. 

(E)  by  striking  out  "regalaUona  as  the  At- 
torney G«n«al  shaU  preaetfbe"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  wot  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  "rulea 
as  the  United  Statea  Immigration  Board 
»h^n  eatabltob",  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "inquiry"  In  the  aev- 
enth  aentenee  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"bearing". 

(3)   Subaeeticm   (b)   of  such  section   to 

(A)  by  striking  out  "From  a  decision"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "Attorney  Gener- 
al" in  the  ftast  aentenee  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  ioUowlng:  "Ftom  a  dedakm  of 
an  administmtlve  law  Judge  excluding  or  ad- 
mitting an  alien,  the  alien  or  the  immigra- 
tion officer  in  charge  at  the  port  where  the 
hearing  to  held,  reapectlvdy.  may  file  a 
timely  appeal  of  tbe  dectalon  with  the 
United  Stat«s  Immigration  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  rulea  eataUlabed  by  tbe  Board". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General"  in 
the  fourth  aentenee  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "United  Statea  Immigration  Board". 


(C)  by  sMklng  out  the  third  sentence. 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  to 
«wwTMtori  by  striking  out  "to  the  Attorney 
GenNal". 

(f)  SecUo*  343(b)  (8  VB.C.  1353(b))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "spedal  inquiry  offi- 
cer" each  place  It  appears  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  seventh  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
Judge", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "shaU  administer 
oaths"  and  aU  that  follows  throu^  "Attor- 
ney General;"  in  the  first  aentence, 

(3)  by  sttiking  out  "Attorney  General 
shall  preacriie"  in  the  aeoond  aentence  and 
inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Im- 
migration Bfard  shaU  estabitah". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "In  any  caae"  and  all 
that  followa  through  "an  additional  immi- 
gration offloer"  in  the-  fourth  aentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An  immigration 
officer"  and  by  striking  out  ."In  such  caae 
such  additional  immigration  officv"  In  that 
sentence, 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences. 

(6)  by  striking  out  "sudi  regulations"  and 
all  that  follows  throu^  "shall  prescribe"  in 
the  seventh,  sentence  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "rules  as  are  eatabltohed  by  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board". 

(7)  by  strtiing  out  "Such  regulations"  in 
the  ei^th  aentenee  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "Su4h  rules",  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General 
shall  be  final"  in  the  tenth  aentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
Judge  shall  be  final  unleas  reversed  on 
appeal". 


(()  llM  last  aentence  of  aectlon  373(d)  (8 
UAC.  lS33(d))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"9eeU  inquiry  offloen"  and  inaertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "administrative  Uw  Judges". 

(h)  Section  393  (8  VJB.C.  1883)  to  amend- 


(1)  by  atriUng  out  "In"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  "proceedings."  and  Inaertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "In  any  proceeding  or  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  Uw  Judge  and 
in  any  appeal  before  the  United  Statea  Im- 
migration Board  from  any  such  proceed- 
ing", and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  at  no  unreasonable 
May  after  "Government". 

(1)  Section  380(c)  (8  UJS.C.  1503(0)  to 
Mill  mV  il — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(and  appeato  thereof)"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  "proceedings",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  aecond  sentence. 

(J)  Any  reference  in  secticm  303(h)  of  the 
Immlgratian  and  Nationality  Act.  as  in 
effect  before  March  17. 1980,  to  a  special  in- 
quiry offloer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence also  to  an  administrative  Uw  Judge 
under  aecticm  101(aX43)  of  such  Act. 

On  page  103,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
amend  the  item  reUting  to  section  122  to 
read  as  f  oUowk 

"Sec.  13X  United  States  Immigration  Board: 
use  of  administrative  Uw 
Judges.". 

•  Ml.  KESnUEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senators  Bmnr,  MoTmHAW. 
BmoAMAK.  Ixvm,  Cranstoh.  and  Hart 
substitutes  the  asylum  adljudication 
and  judicial  review  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  House  version  of  this  bilL 

The  amendment  has  two  basic  objec- 
tives: 

First.  To  restore  statutory  habeas 
corpus  which  allows  judicial  review  of 
Individual  asylum  and  exclusion  cases 
on  the  merits  and  facts  of  the  case, 
not  merely  on  the  due  process  grounds 
of  eonititutlonal  habeas  corpus. 

Seccmd.  To  up-grade  the  newly  es- 
tablished U.S.  Immigration  Board  by 
maHtiy  them  subject  to  Presidentiid 
U>polntments,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  bill,  as  it  stands,  makes  the 
Board  subject  to  the  appointment  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  in  offering  this 
amendment  my  goal  is  to  make  the 
asyltun  adjudi<»tion  process  both 
appear  to  be.  as  well  as  to  be  in  sub- 
stance, a  genuinely  independent  and 
fair  process. 

I  support  the  thrust  of  the  reforms 
oimtained  in  this  bill,  many  of  which 
were  first  recommended  by  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  upon  which  both  Senator 
SntPSOH  and  I  served. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  reforms 
contained  in  the  bill— especially  the 
creation  of  a  new  U.S.  Immigration 
Board— will  go  far  toward  resolving 
the  current  problems  and  backlogs 
being  encountered  in  the  asylum  adju- 
dication process. 

But  I  believe  these  reforms  fall  short 
in  the  two  specific  areas  I  mentioned: 


The  independence  of  the  Board,  and 
the  provision  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  President,  in  arguing  for  the 
elimination  of  judicial  review  from  the 
asylum  process,  propcments  say  this  is 
necessary  because  judicial  review  will 
result  in  delajrs  and  in  the  creation  of 
huge  badtlogs. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  this  simply  is 
not  true  today,  and  there  is  no  sound 
reason  to  believe  it  wiU  be  so  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Currently,  of  the  more  than  150,000 
asylum  (daims  pending,  less  than  2 
percrat  of  these  are  in  the  courts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  backlog  is  a 
consequence  of  the  failure  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  and  personnel  to  ad- 
minister the  asylum  process.  What  we 
have  today  are  administrative  delays, 
not  judicial  delays. 

This  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
study  completed  last  December  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 
ice—the conclusions  of  which  I  wiU 
enter  into  the  Rk»rd  later. 

According  to  the  INS  report: 

One  question  frequently  adced  to,  "Is  the 
current  Uw  with  regard  to  asylum  adjudica- 
tion workable?" 

INSsasrs: 

We  do  not  know  the  answer  because  ENS 
was  never  alile  to  implement  fully  the 
asylum  provisions  of  the  1980  Refugee  Act. 
.  .  .  Additionally,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
new  asylum  provisos  went  into  effect  in 
1980,  the  Govemmmt  actively  encouraged 
the  filing  of  irrelevant  and  frivolous  claims. 
Further,  the  Government  publidaed  Ite  In- 
abiUty  to  process  thto  large  volume  Uiereby 
exacerbating  the  problem.  The  medU  also 
miftBki"'y  publicized  the  view  that  aU 
aliens  were  utilizing  Uie  multiple  layer  of 
appeato  possible  under  the  current  Uw  when 
in  fact  (miy  about  2  percent  of  the  cases, 
mostly  class,  action  suits,  went  beyond  the 
administrative  appeal  machinery. 

That  is  the  <»nclusion  of  the  INS— 
that  administrative  problons  have 
caused  the  current  backlog,  not  judi- 
cial review. 

Tet  this  bill,  as  drafted,  would  gratu- 
itous repeal  existing  rights  for  ju- 
dicial review,  when  those  rights  are 
not  the  source  of  the  current  problem. 
The  administrative  reforms  contained 
in  this  bill  are  the  answer— not  the  im- 
necessary  elimination  of  judicial 
review. 

I  believe  it  is  virrong  to  restrict  legiti- 
mate rights  for  judicial  review  under 
normal  <»nditions— but  it  is  even 
worse  to  do  so  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
pending  bill  necessarily  mafnta.in«  con- 
stitutional habeas  corpus  for  judicial 
review  of  constitutional  due  process 
issues,  it  does,  in  fact,  restrict  statuto- 
ry habeas  corpus  which,  under  current 
court  interpretations,  is  now  available 
to  asylum  and  exclusionary  cases. 

Since  this  judicial  review,  which  is 
now  available,  does  not  contribute  to 
the  bacltlogs  or  delays  in  adjudicating 
asylum  claims,  what  ratitmal  reason  is 
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there  to  rllrr ******  it  when  It  might  be 
tBBportaiit  In  future  caiee? 

I  do  not  believe  there  tat  any  reeaon. 
and  that  la  why  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendments 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  dtatlnculahed  Senator  from  Mama- 
chuaetts  (Mr.  KmnsT)  to  preaerve 
the  right  of  peraons  to  aedc  Judicial 
review  of  admlnlatratlve  dedstons  de- 
nying them  political  asylum  in  this 
country. 

Of  all  the  beacons  which  this  Nation 
ahlnea  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  none 
■titiMiB  brighter  than  our  historic  com- 
mitment to  grant  sanctuary  to  peraons 
in  for^gn  lands  who  suffer  oppression 
and  persecution  at  the  hands  of  tyran- 
nical govemmoits. 

Our  country  should  have  a  special 
senritlvity  to  the  dangers  that  political 
asylees  face.  FOr  history  teaches  that 
many  of  the  Europeans  who  settled 
this  continent  braved  unimaginable 
hardships  to  escape  the  clutches  of 
governments  that  did  not  tolerate  a  di- 
versity of  political  or  religious  beliefs. 

Similarly,  our  own  Oovemment  re- 
flected our  forefathers'  efforts,  best 
described  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 

To  eoMecrmte  a  MDCtuary  (or  those  whom 
.  .  .  miirule  .  .  .  may  compel  to  seek  happi- 
new  in  other  climec  This  refuge,  once 
known,  will  produce  a  reaction  on  the  hap- 
pines  even  of  those  who  remain  there  by 
wamlns  their  taakmasten  that  when  the 
evUa  of  Kgyptlan  oppreirion  become  heavier 
ttiMi  those  of  the  abandonment  of  country, 
another  Canaan  is  open  where  their  sub- 
jects wm  be  received  as  brothers,  and  se- 
cured atatiMt  like  oppressions  by  partidpa- 
tioo  in  the  risht  of  self  Oovemment. 

And  we  must  continue  to  serve  as 
the  Caman  for  those  today  who  suffer 
under  the  same  "misrule"  against 
which  our  ancestors  rebelled. 

Each  grant  of  asylum  reaffirms  this 
Nati<m's  commitment  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  we  hold  most 
sacred— that  government,  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  exists  to 
secure  our  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Sadly,  millions  of  persons  around  the 
world  do  not  enjoy  these  rights.  Con- 
sequently, more  than  the  might  of  our 
military,  the  generosity  of  our  foreign 
assistance,  and  the  sincerity  of  our 
Project  Democracy,  our  willingness  to 
hold  ourselves  out  as  a  haven  for  those 
denied  their  inalienable  righto  reflecto 
the  true  strength  and  promise  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  a  decision  so  funda- 
mental as  the  grant  of  asylum  in  the 
United  States  should  depend  not  on 
the  current— and  often  temporary- 
state  of  our  relations  with  a  foreign 
country  from  which  an  asylee  has  fled. 
but  rather  on  the  merito  of  his  or  her 
claim.  No  dedsifm  of  such  lif  e-or-death 
proporti<His  should  turn  on  such  im- 
certalntles. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 


1983  (&  529).  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  would  strip  away  the  shield 
that  has  historically  im>tected  the  de- 
cision to  grant  asylum  from  foreign 
policy  considerations.  For  S.  539  would 
severely  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ftderal  courto  to  review  an  adminis- 
trative decision  denying  asylum  to 
thoae  seeking  it 

Let  us  understand  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  limiting  Judicial  review  of 
asylum  decisions.  Recently,  a  tennis 
player  from  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China,  Hu  Na,  sought  asylum  in  this 
country.  Although  she  ultimately  re- 
ceived it,  this  administration  openly 
weighed  the  effecto  that  a  grant  of 
asylum  would  have  upon  our  relations 
with  her  native  country  against  the 
merito  of  Hu  Na's  case.  If  the  adminis- 
tration had  denied  her  asylum.  Hu  Na 
could  have  sought  Judicial  review  of 
her  case  in  Federal  court.  And  if  the 
court  had  found  persuasive  her  rea- 
sons for  seeUng  asylum,  it  would  have 
overturned  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  deny  it 

Under  &  529,  however,  the  denial 
asylum  would  have  stood— regardless 
of  the  strength  of  Hu  Na's  case— unre- 
viewable by  the  Federal  courto. 

Similarly,  we  can  anticipate  that  Sal- 
vadoran  refugees  with  a  legitimate 
fear  of  persecution  In  their  country 
might  be  denied  asyliun  by  an  admin- 
istration, such  as  this,  that  maintains 
that  El  Salvador  protecto  human 
righto.  This  bill  would  preclude  those 
refugees  from  looking  to  the  Federal 
courto  to  review  a  decision  to  deny 
asylum.  They  can  only  look  to  a  depor- 
Ution  that  will  lead  to  further  perse- 
cution and  possibly  death. 

For  those  who  believe  that  we  can 
rely  exclusively  on  the  executive 
branch  always  to  make  the  proper  de- 
cision on  asylum,  let  them  recall  a  sad 
incident  that  occurred  in  1970.  On  No- 
vember 23.  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
moored  alongside  a  Soviet  ship  fishing 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  Just  off  Martha's  Vineyard. 
During  the  ensuing  dialog  about 
Soviet  fishing  in  U.S.  waters,  a  Lithua- 
nian crew  member  of  the  Soviet  ship, 
Simas  Kudirka.  notified  the  visiting 
party  from  the  Coast  Ouard  cutter 
that  he  planned  to  escape.  He  man- 
aged to  board  the  UJ5.  ship,  but  was 
discovered  by  another  Soviet  crew 
member.  When  the  Soviet  Union  for- 
mally requested  Kudirka's  return,  the 
captain  of  the  UJS.  ship  notified  the 
State  Department  which  advised  him 
to  consent.  The  Sovieto  boarded  the 
UJS.  ship,  searched  it.  violently  sub- 
dued Kudirka,  and  dragged  him  back 
aboard  the  Soviet  ship.  Thankfully, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  subsequent 
public  and  congressional  uproar,  Ku- 
dirka eventually  made  his  way  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  can  only  ask  how  many  uncon- 
scionable decisions  of  this  sort— driven 
by  foreign  policy  concerns— will  go  un- 


reviewed  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  strip 
the  Federal  courto  of  their  Jurisdiction 
In  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  argument 
propounded  in  favor  of  restricting  Ju- 
dicial review  of  asylum  decisions  as  un- 
persuasive  as  the  prospect  of  such  a 
restriction  is  disturbing.  The  propo- 
nento  argue  that  we  must  strip  the 
Federal  courto  of  their  Jiuisdictlon 
over  asylum  cases  to  eliminate  an  esti- 
mated 150,000-case  backlog.  But  fewer 
than  50Q— or  2  percent— of  these  cases 
are  pending  in  court.  Inadequacies  of 
the  administrative  process,  rather 
than  the  right  of  Judicial  review,  have 
caused  this  ba^log.  Qearly.  the  only 
argument  advanced  for  limiting  Judi- 
cial review  of  asylum  decisions  is 
simply  irrelevant 

Mr.  President  I  recognize  the  frus- 
trations my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  SniPSOK),  has 
faced  in  wrestling  with  the  many  diffi- 
cult issues  in  his  bill.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  Impose  an  inm>pro- 
priate  solution  to  a  nilsdiagnoeed  prob- 
lem. For  our  willlngneas  to  grant 
asylum  regajrdless  of  international  pol- 
itics not  only  projecto  a  most  positive 
image  of  America  abroad,  it  also  en- 
hances the  quality  of  our  life  here  at 
home.  Einstein.  Solzhenitoyn.  Nur- 
eyev,  and  Barlshnykov— these  people 
who  sought  sanctuary  in  this  cotmtry 
have  repaid  their  debt  manyfold  by 
enriching  our  learning  and  culture. 

I  note  that  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  raised  precisely  these  same 
concerns.  The  Times  coiududed: 

On  this  potentially  lif  e-or-death  point  the 
generally  admirable  Senate  bill  is  harsh, 
hasty,  and  In  need  of  amendment 

It  was  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
requested  a  temporary  postponement 
in  Senate  action  on  this  legislation. 
Two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  re- 
quest, and  the  interim  period  has  al- 
lowed many  of  my  colleagues  to  offer 
amendmento  which  will  strengthen 
this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  as  well  as  the  earlier  edi- 
torial criticizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cramstoh) 
and  myself  for  requesting  a  temporary 
postponement  in  Senate  consideration 
of  the  bill  so  we  could  perfect  these 
amendments,  be  inserted  in  the 
RacoRO  following  my  remarks.  In  addi- 
tion. I  ask  additional  articles  under- 
scoring the  contributions  of  asylees  to 
this  country  and  the  need  to  safeguard 
asylum  decisions  from  political  influ- 
ences be  inserted  in  the  Rbcokd. 

Mr.  President  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  make  a  mistake  that  we  may  long 
regret.  Instead  of  removing  the  Judi- 
cial safeguards  against  the  political  in- 
fluences that  from  time  to  time,  can 
taint  asylum  decisions,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  this  amendment  to 
preserve  the  current  right  of  Judicial 
review  that  has  served  us  so  well. 


There  being  no  ohjeetite.  the  aaate- 
rlal  was  oedered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobb.  as  follows: 

cnoB  the  Vew  York  Times.  May  IS.  IMSl 


There's  a  kard  Queatkm  to  be  asked  about 
the  thousanis  of  undoeoBMnted  aUens  from 
Afghanistan  or  Haiti  «■  B  Salvadar  seeking 
a  haven  In  the  United  Stotes:  Are  they  le- 
gitimate refugees? 

If  they  have  a  weU-foonded  fear  of  perse- 
cution In  their  home  oountry.  the  answer  is 
yes  and  they  are  entitled  to  sanctuary,  or 
asylum  as  it  is  formally  called.  To  send 
them  home  would  risk  committing  the  un- 
forgivable diplomatic  sin  of  rcAmlmeat— 
f ocdbly  subjecting  them  to  pcilL 

But  what  If  tbey  are  not  legtttBBate  refu- 
gees? "nun  tbey  are  Just  another  form  of 
gate-cruslier.  ready  to  oantuae  refugee  and 
suMorTuge.  To  send  tbem  home  would  be 
only  fair,  tlgn»""g  to  other  would-be  illegal 
entrants  that  Americans  are  compaaslanate 
but  not  suckers. 

All  that  raises  an  even  barder  question, 
one  that  the  Senate  must  answer  ss  It  takes 
up  the  tWmprw-***— *"  immlgratton  ref onn 
bill:  How  sheuld  Oovemment  dedde  w^  Is 
a  refugee?  On  this  potentially  Uf e-or-death 
point  the  generally  admirable  Senate  bill  Is 
harsh,  hasty  and  in  need  of  amendment 

The  who-is-a-refugee  deeWon  Is  now  made 
In  caae-by-caae  hearings,  the  results  of 
whkdi  may  be  appealed  to  the  courts.  UntQ 
the  Refugee  Act  of  IMO.  that  meant  a  mod- 
erate backlog  of  SJOO  eases.  SInoe  then, 
however,  dalms  for  asylum  have  shot  up. 
The  backlog  now  exceeds  UO.O0O  cases.  How 
should  Washington  treat  all  those  aliens 
while  their  cases  are  pending?  It's  a  tor- 
mmttng  problem. 

To  release  them  and  let  them  live  and 
work  in  the  community  could  oiock  equity; 
final  detemlnatlons  often  take  ycai*.  Even 
if  their  refugee  claims  were  ultimately  re- 
jected, the  example  would  enoouiage  spe- 
cious or  dilatory  daims.  The  other  possibili- 
ty is  to  incarcerate  appUeants  pending  adju- 
dication, as  the  Admlnlstrstkm  has  dme 
with  w^iM»M  and  now  with  some  AtgbMam. 
That's  even  worse.  To  treat  as  criminals 
people  who  might  well  be  legitimate  refu- 
gees is  to  punish  victims. 

There  is  an  obvious  remedy:  Speed  up  the 
hearing  process,  which  Is  Just  what  the 
Senate  is  heading  toward.  But  the  Senate 
bill  streamlines  procedure  too  hanhly. 

Decisions  verging  on  refamtmeiU  ought  to 
involve  some  independent  Judgment  The 
hearing  examiners  should  stand  apart  from 
the  executive  branch,  or  their  findings 
should  be  reviewable  by  the  courts.  But  the 
Senate  bill,  reflecting  fear  of  ever  more 
"refugees,"  provides  no  Independence  and 
almost  no  room  for  appeaL  That  could  have 
merciless  results. 

Imagine  a  Haitian  washed  up  on  a  Florida 
beach.  A  hearing  examiner  mli^t  reject  his 
claim  for  aitrlum.  In  defoenoe  to  the  State 
Department^  finding  that  Haitians  general- 
ly was  not  subject  to  perMeotion.  But  what 
if  this  particular  Haitian  had  plenty  of 
reason  to  fear  persecution? 

The  Senate  bUl  offers  him  little  resource. 
But  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  would,  with 
sensible  amendments  to  create  independent 
hearing  offloeis  and  to  preaerve  limited 
righto  of  appeaL  The  Slmpson-MaasoU  bUl  is 
good:  these  amendmento  would  make  it 
better. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28, 19631 
Tbs  Camiaaiss  am  tbk  Boimas 

Here  is  a  pcditieal  truism:  It's  a  primary 
duty  of  nattimy'  government  along  with 
providing  defense  and  printing  money,  to 
dedde  whom  to  let  Into  the  oountry.  Here's 
another  trulan:  It's  a  primary  duty  of  Presi- 
dCDtial  fandidat^  to  rise  above  localism  and 
address  Issues  from  a  national  perspective. 

Those  prospecUtms,  unexceptionable  in 
the  abstract  have  Just  collided  in  the 
Ornatr  The  Democrato  Alan  Cranston  of 
California  and  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado  are 
both  canrtldat4^  for  President  But  when  it 
comes  to  Immigration,  neither  ae«ns  willing 
to  take  a  national  view. 

The  spedflc  subject  is  the  bipartisan 
Simpson-MaawU  immigration  bill,  and 
there's  no  piece  of  legislation  of  national  in- 
teresta  so  vulnerable  to  the  myriad  strings 
of  local  Ulliputians.  this  to  the  bUl,  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  last  fall,  to 
permit  the  country  finally  to  control  ito  bor- 
ders. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  concerns  the  eco- 
nomic magnet  that  attracto  illegal  migrants. 
It  is  now  against  the  law  for  them  to  work 
here— but  not  against  thC  law  to  hire  them. 
Stanpsan-ICaaaoli  would  ^om  the  glaring 
loophole.  By  thus  minimising  iUegal  imml- 
giailan.  the  bill  would  also  allay  the  pres- 
sure to  mttiimiM'  legal  immigration.  And  it 
would  offer  protection  from  exploitation  to 
past  Illegal  entranto  who  have  become 
rooted  in  American  society. 

Tboe  were  and  are  argumento  about  the 
bill:  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  a  national 
Identity  card:  fear  of  discrimination  against 
workers  who  are  merely  foreign-looking. 
But  these  argumento  havent  changed.  The 
few  dumges  In  the  bill  thto  year  have  been 
to  try  to  allay  such  ctmcems,  and  it  has 
moved  smoothly  through  committee. 
Indeed,  the  full  Senate  was  to  have  voted  on 
it  today. 

Enter  Senators  Cranston  and  Hart.  Using 
senatorial  i»erogative,  each  objected  to  a 
vote.  Ttmt  can  mean,  at  a  minimum,  weeks 
of  dday.  the  kind  of  delay  that  finally 
stopped  the  biU  In  the  last  Congress.  What's 
their  objection?  Senator  Cranston  says  op- 
ponento  need  time  to  perfect  their  case,  and 
that  other  relevant  legislation  to  being  pre- 
pared. Senator  Hart,  too.  says  the  Senate 
needs  "more  time  to  study  the  conu>lex 
issues  In  the  bill." 

More  time?  That  might  be  persuasive  if 
SlooMon-lfazEOli  were  new.  But  it's  not.  It 
was  introduced  13  months  ago,  after  two 
yean  of  study  by  a  blue-ribbon  commission. 
The  Senate  debated  the  bill  exhaustively 
and  passed  it  80  to  19. 

If  you  were  a  senator  from  California  or 
Colorado,  with  many  Hispanic  constituents, 
you  ml^t  well  be  hesitant  about  a  bill  that 
aeversl  Hispanic  organizations  oppose.  But 
Senaton  Cranstcm  and  Hart  are  runniiuE  for 
President  If  they're  truly  interested  in 
demonstrating  their  national  perspective, 
let  them  get  out  of  the  way. 

[From  the  UJS.  News  A  World  Report,  Nov. 
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DsncTOBS  Who  Doh't  Makx  the  Heaolhies 

(By  Joseph  L.  Galloway) 

Los  Aroblbs.— In  a  burst  of  headlines,  a 
Soviet  dancer  or  writer  defecte  to  America. 
Fame  and  fortune  follow. 

The  story  has  grown  commonplace  in 
recent  years.  But  not  all  defectors  are  celeb- 
rities like  baUet  superstar  Mlkhaa  Barysh- 
nlkov  or  Nobel  Prize-winning  author  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitoyn. 


.  Most  are  ordinary  people  who  blend  quiet- 
ly into  the  landscape.  Tet  they  all  share 
similar  problems— the  hardship  of  adjusting 
to  life  in  a  strange  land,  the  lonely  reality  of 
estrangement  from  families  often  left 
behind. 

Four  who  fled  their  homelands,  three 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  one  from  China, 
teU  what  America  to  like  for  those  who 
carry  the  label  "defectors." 

"I  HAVx  A  ponras" 

Sergei  Zamasdkov's  first  weelts  in  the  free 
world  were  far  from  encouraging. 

The  former  Soviet  political  officer  wound 
up  stuck  in  an  Italian  refugee  camp  for  four 
months  because  he  could  not  pay  the  stand- 
ard bribe  to  the  bureaucrat  in  charge  of  hto 
fUe. 

He  might  have  remained  there  even 
longer  if  a  Christian  relief  group  had  not 
learned  of  hto  plight  and  helped  him  gain 
political  asylum  in  the  U.S. 

Despite  that  discouraging  initiation  into 
the  West,  the  31-year-old  defector  asaerto 
that  he  has  never  had  second  Uioughto 
about  the  path  he  took.  "I  have  a  future  I 
wUl  be  proud  to  tell  my  children  about" 
says  Zamascikov.  who  now  to  studying  for  a 
doctorate  in  political  admce  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  fleeing  to  the  West  Zamascikov  reject- 
ed a  bright  future  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
elite.  The  son  of  a  Red  Army  colonel  as- 
signed as  itolltlcal  officer  in  a  strategic-mia- 
sile  division,  be  was  an  Army  officer  himself 
before  becoming  a  key  party  official  in 
Latvia. 

The  post's  perquisites  were  impressive:  A 
fancy  apartment,  a  country  summer  house, 
a  car  and  driver.  But  be  says  hto  Job's  real 
appeal  was  the  chance  for  travel— and  to 
defect. 

When  Zamasdkov's  moment  came  while 
he  was  on  a  group  tour  of  Italy  three  years 
ago,  it  had  all  the  elemente  of  a  Charile 
Chaplin  comedy.  First,  be  was  refused  en- 
trance to  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Milan  be- 
cause he  could  not  produce  a  passport  It 
was  in  the  hands  of  hto  tour  leader.  Then  no 
one  at  the  local  police  station  could  under- 
stand hto  pleas  for  asylum.  Officers  suggest- 
ed that  if  he  had  a  problem,  the  Soviet  con- 
sulate might  be  of  help.  Finally,  the  frantic 
Zamascikov  made  it  dear  that  it  was  not  a 
new  passport  he  wanted,  but  asyliun.  Hto 
next  stop  was  the  refugee  camp. 

Things  did  not  go  much  better  in  America 
at  the  start  He  moved  into  a  Sunset  Boule- 
vard apartment  in  a  seamy  area  frequented 
by  assorted  hustlers.  The  best  Job  he  could 
get  was  as  a  part-time  county  worker  at  $5 
an  hour. 

Zamascikov  since  has  acquired  a  master's 
degree  in  Slavic  studies,  an  American  wife,  a 
7-year-old  stepdaughter  and  better-paying 
work  as  an  assistant  for  two  research 
groups. 

He  also  to  in  touch  with  hto  parento  in  the 
Soviet  Union  after  two  years  during  which 
he  could  not  communicate.  All  hto  old 
bosses  were  demoted  and  transferred,  but 
hto  father's  Job  may  have  spared  the  family 
serious  consequences  from  the  defection. 

Zamascikov  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
Americans,  but  he  to  amazed  by  their  im- 
pressions of  Russia:  "They  can  stand  right 
there  and  tell  me  what  a  hv>py  workers' 
paradise  the  Soviet  Union  to.  One  even  told 
me  the  reason  that  more  Russians  don't 
travel  abroad  to  that  they  are  so  hwpy  at 
home  they  don't  want  to  leave." 
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"On  FUi  Son." 
<By  Oontai  Wltkln) 

AcvABft.  Coco.— In  a  few  bitter  words.  T»m 
Ttaw  aiMk  tdk  why  be  fled  Cbliik  In  1974: 
•Ifo  food,  no  fkeedom.  no  notblnc." 

Todv  Tub.  now  M.  ta  nwpertan  u 
owner  of  an  Oriental  fOak-f ood  reataurant  In 
thk  Dnter  aoburb.  Tet  be  riridly  recalla 
whan  be  and  f oar  otheia  left  Cblna  for  tbe 
Brtttata  oolany  of  Hone  Konc. 

Only  Tub  and  one  otber  defector  readied 
tbelr  iliBliiiatinn  ipendlin  two  barrowtnc 
weaka  naminc  *«»«w«iy  —tminhn  and  Jump- 
liw  barbed  wire.  When  the  laat  fence  was 
banned,  be  aaya.  "Mr  beart  wouldn't  itop 
poondiiw.  I  waa  on  tree  aoO." 

In  Banc  KeiW.  I'^n  robalatfirt  on  wbat  be 
Ironliw  dothea  in  a  iweatabop  and 
[  In  a  reataurant.  He  waa  admitted  to 

^ in  IVTS  and  wttled  In  Medford. 

Onc^  wbere  he  worked  as  a  kitchen  helper 
andeook. 

A  year  later  he  aiarrted  an  Bthlopian  refu- 
gae.  They  worked  lone  days  and  Ihred  fru- 
■aUy.  nnaOy.  they  moved  to  Colorado  and 
opened  a  reataurant  In  a  dilapidated  hot-doc 
aund.  They  now  have  seven  employes  and 
own  the  «roeed-ap  buDdlnc. 

Tsm  to  both  dasled  and  appalled  by 
Ametlea.  WbUe  Impreased  by  people's 
wealth  and  friendliness,  he  fears  the  VA.  to 
<WTff— i»«c  soft  and  undtoctpllned.  "Children 
have  too  much  freedom."  he  says.  "They  are 
spoiled.  They  drive  to  school  in  cars  their 
paranta  paid  for.  and  they  have  no  under- 
standinc  of  an  boneat  day's  work." 

He  also  frets  about  a  nephew  and  three 
nlecea  In  Cblna  he  wants  to  brine  to  Amer- 
ica. Immlcration  offldala,  mindful  of  deli- 
cate idatloiM  with  Peklnc.  refused  them 
vtaaa  on  grounds  that  the  children  have  not 
4imt  well  enouch  In  school  to  warrant  stu- 
dent vtoH  and  that  there  to  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  return  once  their  VS. 
schooUnc  sras  ovw. 

■miat  aoonds  like  somethinc  a  Chinese 
would  say.  not  an  American."  complains  hto 
wife  Ly  Mine. 

While  Tsm  to  disappointed,  he  to  not 
bitter.  In  September  he  became  a  V&.  dU- 
aen.  T«»wpi»«i»»g  a  Journey  he  began  in  fear 
and  hope  soore  than  eight  years  aco.  "Ev- 
eryone baa  gone  out  of  their  way  to  let  me 
know  that  I've  been  accepted,"  says  Tarn. 
Til  never  forget  their  gift  of  friendship." 
No 


(By  Gordon  II.  Bock) 

Joaar  Citt.  N  J.— Knyastof  Wasielewski 
and  hto  family  live  in  a  modest  walk-up 
apartment.  Money  to  tight:  frilto  are  few.  He 
f  eeta  guilty  about  leaving  hto  parente  behind 
in  Poland. 

It  to  a  life  with  more  than  lU  fair  share  of 
troublea.  But  the  29-year-old  former  Polish 
Air  Force  pilot  has  no  regrets  about  defect- 
ing. "If  I  had  stayed  in  the  service  under 
martial  law.  I  would  have  had  to  fight  my 
people."  he  says. 

Hto  escape  last  spring  was  a  daring  one. 
With  two  other  piloU  and  their  f  amillea.  he 
flew  to  Austria  in  a  commandeered  Polish 
Air  Tant  plane,  nytng  low  to  avoid  radar, 
they  ruptored  a  gas  tank  but  were  able  to 
ittwp  to  a  safe  i«»MMiig  in  Vienna. 

Waaielewskl.  accompanied  by  hto  4-year- 
old  daogbter.  waa  granted  political  asylum 
tai  the  DjB.  Hto  wife  Barbara.  3S.  was  already 
tai  America,  but  their  closest  relaUves 
remain  In  Poland. 

Tlie  night  Waalelewakl  defected,  police  de- 
tained and  interrocated  hto  parents.  Since 
they  are  now  permitted  no  letters  from  him, 
communication  must  be  by  covert  means.  "I 


fi^  my  family,  and  I  feel  guOty  that  they 
had  troubles  because  of  me."  says  Wasie- 
lewakL 

Hto  future  to  unsettled.  He  ooeamutea  by 
bus  to  New  York  each  day  to  prepare  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  teaU 
he  muBt  paas  to  become  a  commercial  pOot. 
Mrantlmt  the  family  to  being  helped  with 
its  bOto  by  tbe  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee. 

Despite  the  hardshlpa.  Wasielewski  likes 
America.  He  recaUs  that  when  the  family 
bought  eurtalna  for  their  home,  the  mer- 
chant did  not  charge  tax  when  he  heard 
who  they  were.  Local  people  loaned  them  an 
air  rrmi*t^«""*'  and  helped  buy  other  bouae- 
hold  goodL 

Soon  Wasielewski  expecU  to  be  self -sup- 
portinc.  perhapa  as  a  crop-duster  in  Califor- 
nia. "It's  a  Job  not  many  people  want  be- 
cause it  stinks  and  it's  dancerous."  he  says. 
"But.  as  one  can  gather,  I  like  a  little 

danger." 

OutottkiCaob 

(By  Unda  K.  Lanier) 

Atlauta,  Ga.— There  to  something  about 
the  urbane,  polished  Rudl  Anapolsky  that 
suggests  he  has  not  always  tended  the  bar 
where  he  praddes  in  an  AtlanU  hoteL 

In  fact,  unto  five  years  ago  he  was  an  im- 
portant figiue  in  Soviet  culture— director  of 
Ruasla's  Art  Department  and  overseer  of 
scores  of  painters  and  sculptors.  It  was  a 
cudiy  Job  that  paid  well  and  allowed  him  to 
enjoy  the  Soviet  version  of  the  good  life. 

But  4«««p«i«fcy  tired  of  enforcing  govern- 
ment polidea  that,  in  hto  view,  sought  to 
make  art  into  propaganda.  With  the  help  of 
frioMto.  he  obtained  permission  for  travel  to 
IsracL  Instead,  he  went  to  Austria.  Italy  and 
then  on  to  AnMrica. 

For  two  years  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  hto  wife  and  chUd.  Rudi  had  re- 
curring nightmares  about  returning  to 
Russia  and  being  unable  to  again. 

"Tbto  cace  opens  but  once."  he  says.  "You 
never  return." 

There  have  been  other  problems,  too.  Nei- 
ther Anapolsky  nor  hto  wife  has  been  able 
to  find  Jobs  comparable  to  the  ones  they 
left.  NadU  Anapolsky.  38.  has  a  master's 
degree  In  economics  but  now  works  ss  a 
bookkeeper. 

Adjusting  to  America  has  been  harder  for 
Nadla  than  for  Rudl  and  their  10-year-old 
son  Stanley.  "Sometimes  I'm  not  sure  I  did 
the  right  thing  when  I  left  Russia,"  she 
says.  "It's  awful  when  you  cannot  live  in 
your  own  country.  It's  like  you  recall  your 
childhood.  Tou  know  you'll  never  be  back, 
but  it's  nice  to  remember." 

Both  parents  worry  that  Stanley  feeto  no 
attachment  for  Russia— a  land  for  which 
they  still  have  strong  affection.  When  Stan- 
ley speaks  Russian,  he  sometimes  whispers 
to  avoid  being  overheard  by  hto  American 
friends.  "It  will  be  very  sad  for  me."  says 
Nadla.  "if  he  to  ashamed  to  be  Rustdan." 

StlU.  Anapolsky  notes:  "I  am  happy  for 
my  boy.  He's  free.  He  was  bom  to  be  a  slave, 
but  he  became  free." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  8. 19831 
Hu  Na  an  ma  UiivAnt  Astlum  PaocMS— 

CoirnusT  Wrm  Poucr  oa  Salvaik»aiis 

Umaaums  IiiooinisRiicT 

(By  Ifichael  Posner) 

Hu  Na  to  a  celebrity,  hits  a  mean  back- 
hand and  comes  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  a  communist  country.  Theee  three 
things  (among  others)  distinguish  her  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  Sahradoran  refugees 
who  seek  asylum  in  the  United  States,  and 


don't  get  it.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  de- 
cision to  grant  Hu  asylum,  the  manner  In 
which  our  government  arrived  at  Its  dad- 
sioo  points  to  the  need  for  baaie  reforms  In 
the  asylum  prooaM. 

Tbe  China  desk  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment—afraid of  addinc  to  the  tenston  In 
UA-Chlna  rdatiofia.  ataready  strained  by 
textile  quotas  and  arms  salea  to  Taiwan- 
recommended  acataiBt  granting  Hu's  re- 
queat  The  department's  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  whose 
opinions  usually  govern  immigration  service 
dedsioiM.  recommended  the  granting  of 
asylum.  The  Juatiee  Department's  Immlgrap 
tiao  and  Naturaltoation  Sovlce  was  worried 
that  a  grant  of  asylwn  might  create  a  prece- 
dent that  would  affect  more  than  1,000 
^j^ftyf  n^iiMi—  cssfa 

Which  agency  made  the  final  det«rmlna- 
tion?  Which  considerationa— managerial, 
foreign  policy,  human  rig^ta— receive  more 
weight  in  our  asylum  process?  And  which 
should? 

Ft>r  the  first  time,  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  embraced  a  non-ideolocical  definition 
of  "refugee."  It  to  that  a  refugee  to  a  peraon 
whose  request  for  asylum  to  based  on  a 
showing  of  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion because  of  hto  or  her  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, political  opinion  or  membership  in 
a  social  group.  Before  tbe  1980  revision,  ref- 
ugee law  was  dominated  by  Cold  War-era  re- 
strictions allowing  only  people  from  commu- 
nist, or  communist-dominated  countries  to 
be  admitted. 

It  has  been  three  years  stnee  those  restric- 
tions were  eUmlnated.  yet  ideological  consid- 
erations continue  to  interfere  with  the  law's 
implementation.  Consider  these  figures, 
which  cover  people  who  applied  for  asylum 
after  arriving  in  the  United  Statea.  legally 
or  illegaUy:  In  fiscal  1983.  only  three  Hai- 
tians (out  of  more  than  5.000  applicants) 
and  a  mere  65  Salvadorans  (out  of  more 
than  18,000  applicanU)  were  granted  poUti- 
cal  asylum.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  approved  297  asylum  requests  from 
Afghanistan,  out  of  Just  over  1,000  applica- 
tions. 

Vat  those  seeking  direct  admission  as  refu- 
gees from  abroad.the  figurea  are  even  more 
discouraging.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  ref- 
ugee act,  the  United  State  has  yet  to  admit 
a  single  Salvadoran.  Guatemalan  or  Haitian 
as  part  of  its  annual  refugee-admission  proc- 


devote 


and  reaouroes  to 


in 


In  its  reports  to  Congress,  the  State  De- 
partment seeks  to  Justify  the  discrepandes. 
Whfle  Salvadorans  seek  "a  better  life"  and 
Guatemalans  seek  "Improved  economic  op- 
portunity." Cambodians  are  "grievously  per- 
secuted by  (the)  Communist  Khmer 
Rouge,"  and  Soviet  dtiaens  leave  their 
homeland  because  they  suffer  "dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  political  system."  Thto  uneven 
approach  underscores  the  need  for  asylum 
procedures  that  involve  independent  admin- 
istraton  and  Judicial  review. 

Unforttmately,  the  current  congressional 
measure  sponsored  by  Sen.  Alan  Simpson 
(R-Wyo.)  and  Rep.  Romano  llaaaoU  (D-Ky.) 
would  virtually  eliminate  Judicial  review  in 
asylum  cases  by  creating  "summary  exdu- 
sion  procedures."  These  would  deny  poten- 
tial refugees  information  about  the  right  to 
legal  counsd  or  asylum-application  proce- 
dures. 

Hardly  long-term  solutions,  these  propos- 
ato  are  more  expressions  of  frustration  at 
having  "lost  control  of  our  borders,"  in 
Simpson's  words.  He  may  be  right,  but  the 
solution  to  not  to  make  the  system  more  ar- 
bitrary   and   politicaL    Instead,    we   must 


time,  attentioa 
tha   iveaent 
■  than  to  both  fair  and  aftldant. 

To  do  ao.  teveral  stepa  dwold  be  taken: 

First,  the  Immigration  and  Watoraltoatlnn 
Service  muat  recruit  new  persornial.  It  needs 
people  wh*  are  wilUng  and  able  to  be 
trained  as  experts  on  aa^um.  These  experts 
should  play  a  greater  rale  In  derlalnmnak- 
ing.  rather  than  rdying  on  State  Depart- 
ment evaluatloos. 

Second,  the  State  Department  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  immigratlan  offldala  with 
up-to-date  information  on  human-rights 
condltkMM  around  the  world,  but  should  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  satamlttlnc  adviaory 
opinions.  TOO  often,  these  are  baaed  on  for- 
eign-policy Judgments  unrriatart  to  the  caaea 
at  hand. 

Third,  the  office  of  UJf .  High  CodubIs- 
sioner  for  Refugees  should  be  brought  Into 
the  process  in  a  continuing  adviaory  capac- 
ity. Many  countriea,  Inchirting  moat  of  our 
Western  alliea.  rely  on  the  expertiae  of  the 
UJf.  high  commissioner. 

Fourth,  in  cases  like  El  Salvador,  wbere 
thousands  have  fled  dvQ  atrlfe.  we  must 
consider  interim  sblutlans.  such  as  the 
granting  of  "extended  voluntary  d^)arture" 
status— in  effect,  temporary  petmisslim  to 
stay.  In  recent  years,  thto  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  proride  a  temprarary  safe  haven 
for  Ethiopians.  Ntoaraguana,  Ugandans  and 
Lebanese,  "rhe  dvQ  war  In  EI  Salvador  de- 
mands a  siitilar  response. 

For  an  Administration  that  to  aeeUng  to 
change  public  perceptlona  on  tbe  issue  of 
fairness,  reform  in  the  asylum  process 
would  be  a  kood  place  to  start.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotB  (x>nsent  that  I  be  listed  as 
a  (xwponaor  of  the  amendment  Just 
sent  to  tbe  desk  by  Senator  Kbridt. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
would  reestablish  Judicial  review  for 
asylum  caves. 

The  Judicial  review  provisions  in  8. 
529  make  a  major  modification  of 
present  low  which  1b  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980. 1  think  this  is  unwise  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First.  Tbe  question  of  asylum  cases 
should  be  addressed  as  part  of  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Refugee  Act.  not 
as  part  of  immigration  reform.  This 
was  an  argument  made  by  the  princi- 
pal sponior  of  immigration  reform 
when  the  Senate  considned  immigra- 
tion legislation  last  year  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  opposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  bill  that 
would  have  amended  refugee  policy.  I 
think  his  position  is  a  sound  one  and 
immigration  policy  is  complicated 
enough  without  getting  into  refugee 
and  asylum  issues. 

Second.  It  probably  is  too  early  to 
know  what  modifications  are  required 
in  the  Refugee  Act  because  INS  en- 
forcement of  the  act  has  not  had 
enough  experience  to  give  us  clear 
giiidance  on  what  changes  might  be 
warranted.  This  was  pointed  out  in  a 
report  of  the  INS  on  asylum  adjudica- 
tion entitied  "Asylum  Adjudications: 
An  Evolving  Concept  and  Reqwnsibil- 


ity  for  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
tiaticm."  This  report  concluded: 

Farther,  the  Government  publicized  its  in- 
ability to  process  thto  large  volume  thereby 
exacerbating  the  problem.  The  media  also 
—«-»->•— ''r  pubUdaed  the  view  that  all 
allena  woe  utUtelng  the  multiple  layer  of 
tirrtT'*  pqssJMy  under  the  current  law  when 
In  tact  only  about  2  percent  of  the  cases, 
mostly  dass  action  suits,  went  beyond  the 
administrative  aM>e&l  machinery. 

Third.  Although  we  have  been  bear- 
ing of  the  ba^og  of  asylees  for  more 
than  a  year  now,  the  INS  report  cited 
above  implies  that  the  backlog  has 
more  to  do  with  staffing  problems 
than  Judicial  delays.  The  report  on 
Asylum  Adjudications  says,  in  its  con- 
clusion: 

Is  tbe  current  law  with  regard  to  asylum 
adjudications  woriuble?  We  do  not  know 
the  answer  because  the  INS  was  never  able 
to  imiriement  fully  the  asylum  provisicnis  of 
the  1980  Refugee  Act. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Kerhedt's 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
and  that  we  immediately  address  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Brapixy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMKHDKBIfT  HO.  1374 

(Purpose:  To  provide  reimbursement  to 
States  for  costs  incurred  in  providing  pro- 
grams of  public  assistance  to  eligible  legal- 
laed  aliens) 

Mr.  BRADIiET.  Bfr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Lautenberg,  Sena- 
tor MoTHiHAM,  Senator  D'Amato.  Sen- 
ator Sabbahes.  Senator  DeConcini. 
Senator  Lohg.  Senator  Behtsen,  and 
Senator  Chiles.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OP7ICER.  The 
deik  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mi.  Brad- 
let),  for  himself  and  others,  prot>oses  an 
amendment  numbered  1274. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  on  page  108  with  line  12,  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  on  page  207  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

STATE  LEGALIZATION  ASSISTAMCE 

Sac.  302.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(bKl)  Subject  to  the  amounts  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide  reimbursement  to  each  State  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2KD))  for  100  percent 
of  the  costs  of  programs  of  public  assistance 
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provided  to  any  eligible  legalized  alien  (as 

defbied  in  paragraph  (2XA)). 
(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1): 
(A)  The  term  "eligible  legalised  alioi" 


(i)  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  perma- 
nent resident  status  under  seetiim  245(AXa) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  but 
only  until  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  status;  and 

(U)  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  tempo- 
rary resident  status  under  section 
245(AXbXl)  of  such  Act,  but  only  until— 

(1)  such  temporary  resident  status  to  ter- 
minated, or 

(II)  if  the  alien  has  been  subsequently 
granted  permanent  resident  status  under 
section  245A(bX3)  of  such  Act,  until  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  permanent  resident  status  was 
granted, 
whichever  is  later. 

(B)  The  term  "programs  of  public  assist- 
ance" means  programs  existing  in  a  State  or 
local  Jurisdiction  which— 

(i)  provide  for  cash,  medical,  or  other  as- 
sistance designed  to  meet  the  basic  subsist- 
ence or  health  needs  of  individuato  or  are  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  public  health, 

(ii)  are  generally  available  to  needy  indi- 
viduato residing  in  the  State  or  locality,  and 

(iii)  receive  funding  from  units  of  State  or 
local  government. 

(C)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(D)  The  term  "State"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  101(aK36)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(aX36)). 

(cXl)  Subject  to  the  amounts  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  thto  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  make  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting local  educational  agendes  of  that 
State  in  providing  educational  services  for 
eligible  legalized  aliens  (as  defined  in  para- 
gr«>h  (3XB)). 

(2)  The  amoimt  of  the  payment  to  a  State 
educational  agency  under  thto  subsection 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  based  on  the 
number  of  eligible  legalized  aliens  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3XB))  who  are  enrolled 
in  elementary  and  secondary  public  schooto 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  within  that  State. 

(3)  ^r  purposes  of  thto  subsection: 

(A)  The  terms  "elementary  school",  "local 
educational  agency",  "secondary  school". 
"State",  and  "State  educational  agency" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  under 
section  198(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(B)  The  term  "eligible  legalized  alien" 
means  an  alien  who  either  has  been  granted 
permanent  resident  status  under  section 
24SA(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  has  been  granted  temporary  resident 
status  under  section  24SA(bKl)  of  such  Act, 
but  only  \mtil  the  end  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  alien  was 
granted  such  status. 

(dXlXA)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report  on 
its  activities  under  thto  section.  In  order 
properly  to  evaluate  and  to  compare  the 
performance  of  different  States  asstoted 
under  thto  section  and  to  assure  the  proper 
expenditure  of  funds  under  thto  section, 
such  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (after  consultation  with  the  States 
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ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3S,000  or  lin- 
for  not  more  than  five  yeara.  or 


(SKA)  Bach  State  ahall.  not  leaa  Often 
than  onee  every  two  yeara.  audit  Ita  expend- 
Ituna  from  aaaounta  received  under  thia  aec- 
tion.  Such  State  audita  ahall  b«  conducted 
by  an  entity  Independent  of  the  State 
aceney  adiiiliililiiilni  a  procram  funded 
under  thto  aectton  In  aooordanoe  with  the 
Conptiollar  Oeneral'a  atandarda  for  audit- 
taw  pmiinmnntal  organiiHona.  {wograma. 
attiilltaa.  funeUoiH.  and  generally  accepted 
auditiiw  atandarda.  Within  W  daya  follow- 
taw  the  completian  of  each  audit  report,  the 
State  ■»«»"  antanit  a  copy  of  that  audit 
report  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Bach  State  ahall  repay  to  the  United 
Stataa  aaaounta  found  by  the  Secretary. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State,  not  to  have  been  expended  in 
aceordanoe  with  thia  aection  and.  if  aueb  re- 
payment la  not  made,  the  Secretary  may 
otfaet  aueh  aaaounta  agalnat  the  amount  of 
any  payment  to  which  the  State  is  or  may 
tHif^H»y>  fntltli^  under  thia  aection  or  may 
otherwiae  recover  auch  amounta. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may.  afto'  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  bearing,  withhold  pay- 

of  fundi  to  any  State  which  is  not 
tta  p«ymenta  under  thia  aection  In  ac- 
wtth  thia  aection.  The  Secrevary 
may  withhold  auch  funds  unto  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  reaaon  for  the  wlthhold- 
inc  haa  been  lemoved  and  there  ia  reaaona- 
bie  aaaiiramT  that  It  win  not  recur. 

(3)  The  State  ahaU  nuke  coplea  of  the  re- 
porta  and  audita  required  by  thia  subaection 
available  lot  public  Inapection  within  the 
State. 

(4XA)  For  the  purpoee  of  evaluating  and 
reviewing  the  program  of  reimbursement  es- 
tfijkftMi^  under  thia  aectioo.  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  have 
aooeas  to  any  booka,  accounts,  reoorda.  cor- 
iTaponilrnrr  or  other  documents  that  are 
related  to  such  retanburaement.  and  that  are 
In  the  Dtiaaimlnn.  custody,  or  control  of 
Statea.  political  subdlvisi<ms  thereof,  or  any 
of  their  granteea. 

(B)  In  conjunction  with  an  evaluation  of 
review  under  subparagraph  (A),  no  State  or 
political  subdlvisian  thereof  (or  grantee  of 
either)  ahall  be  required  to  create  or  pre- 
pare new  records  to  comply  with  subpara- 
graph (AX 

(e)  Whoever— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
cBiiaca  to  be  made  any  falae  statement  or 
reprsaentation  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fumiahing  of  items  or  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  by  a  SUte 
from  fundi  paid  to  the  State  under  this  sec- 
tion, or 

(3)  liavtng  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  affecting  his  initial  or  continued 
right  to  any  auch  payment  conceals  or  fails 
to  'W*^'"^  such  event  with  an  intent  fraudu- 
lently to  secure  such  payment  either  In  a 
greater  amount  than  is  due  or  when  no  such 
payment  la  authorised. 


(fXlMA)  Tat  the  purpoee  of  applying  the 
ptoUMtloiH  agalnat  diaerlminattoo  on  the 
baste  of  age  under  the  Age  DJacrimlnatinn 
Act  of  irrs.  on  the  boala  of  handicap  under 
section  504  of  the  RehabUltatkm  Act  of 
1373.  on  the  baala  of  aez  under  title  DC  of 
the  Bducatfcm  Amen<bnentt  of  1373.  or  on 
the  baala  of  race,  oidor,  or  national  origin 
under  title  VI  of  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of 
13M.  programa  and  aettvltiea  funded  In 
whole  or  tai  part  with  funda  made  available 
under  thto  section  are  oonaidered  to  be  pro- 
grama and  acUvitiea  receiving  PMeral  f tnan- 
dal  aasiatance. 

(B>  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  aex 
or  religion  be  excluded  from  participation 
in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected 
to  Hi«««rtininf<!*'^  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
Uvlty  funded  In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
made  available  under  thia  section. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  flnda  that  a 
State,  or  an  entity  that  haa  received  a  pay- 
ment from  funda  made  available  to  a  State 
under  subaection  (b)  or  (e).  haa  failed  to 
comply  with  a  provlaion  of  law  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (IXA).  with  paragraph  (IXB). 
or  with  an  applicable  regulation  Including 
one  preacribed  to  carry  out  paragraph 
(IXB).  he  shaU  notify  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State  and  shall  request  him  to 
secure  comidlance.  If  within  a  reaaonable 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  tite 
chief  executive  officer  fails  or  refuaea  to 
secure  compliance,  the  Secretary  may— 

(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate dvU  action  be  inatituted. 

(B)  exerdae  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  Utle  VI  of  the  ChrU  Righto  Act  of 
1364.  the  Age  Diacrlmination  Act  of  1975.  or 
aectiou  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(3)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney OenNal  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3XA),  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  enUty  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  in  violation  of  a  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IXA)  or  in  violation 
of  paragraph  (IXB).  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
diatrict  court  of  the  United  Statea  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  including  in- 
junctive relief. 

(g)  In  establishing  regulations  and  guide- 
linea  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shaU  constilt  with  representatives  of  SUte 
and  local  governments. 

(h)  For  purpoaes  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  of  this  section,  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

On  page  103.  in  the  table  of  contents, 
amend  the  item  relating  to  section  303  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sk;.  303.  State  legalizaUon  assistance." 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Blr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  Is  a  matter 
of  equity  and  falmen  to  the  States. 
(»untie8.  and  municipalities.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  prevent  the  possi- 
ble massive  shift  of  <»ets  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  all  of  our 
States  and  local  Jurlsidlctlons. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  100 
percent  Federal  reimbursement  for  a 
3-year  transition  period  for  State  and 
local  costs  of  public  assistance  for 


newly  letallMd  aliens.  It  would 
urovide  a  limited  amount  of  education 
TurMf****  This  ammdment  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provtalon  In  section  302 
of  the  committee  bllL 

My  proposal  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  National  Oovemors  AsMdatkm. 
The  National  Conf  erenoe  of  State  Leg- 
islatures. The  National  Association  of 
Cotmties.  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  review 
what  we  are  doing  In  this  bill.  We  are 
going  to  legaliae  an  unknown  number 
of  currently  Ule^d  aliens.  Once  they 
are  granted  legal  status,  we  are  going 
to  make  them  Ineligible  for  Federal 
health  and  welfare  benefito.  Those 
who  will  be  granted  permanent  resi- 
dmt  status— we  make  then  Ineligible 
for  3  years.  Those  who  will  be  granted 
temporary  resident  status— we  make 
them  Ineligible  for  6  years. 

Now.  not  all  of  the  legalised  aliens 
will  require  public  assistance.  Many  or 
even  most  have  Jobs  and  wlU  continue 
to  support  thonselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. But  In  a  period  of  10-percent  un- 
employment it  is  totally  unrealistic 
not  to  expect  that  we  do  not  have  a 
sizable  problem  here.  With  estimates 
of  3  million  to  6  million  Illegals,  and 
some  estimates  even  higher.  If  only  5 
percent  need  public  assistance,  we  will 
have  a  very  sizable  problem. 

What  else  do  we  do  in  our  bill  for 
the  aliens  that  we  legalize  and  who  re- 
quire assistance?  Well,  we  give  the 
States  permission  to  deny  State  and 
local  benefits  as  well.  But  a  number  of 
Federal  court  decisions  limit  the  abili- 
ty of  States  to  deny  public  assistance 
to  classes  of  persons  legally  within 
their  borders.  Most  Importantly,  these 
are  the  Matthews  against  Diaz,  1976. 
and  Oraham  against  Richardson  in 
1971.  In  my  own  State,  an  attorney 
general's  interpretation  of  our  own 
law  Indicates  New  Jersey  must  provide 
public  assistance  to  those  who  seek  It 
If  they  reside  in  the  SUte  under  color 
of  law.  and  newly  legalized  aliens 
would  meet  this  test. 

So,  assume  that  all  States  must  pro- 
vide public  assistance  according  to 
Federal  Judicial  mandate  or  even  that 
a  number  of  States  either  choose  or 
are  required  to  provide  aid:  what  does 
the  bill  do  for  these  States?  It  provides 
a  block  grant. 

Mr.  President,  block  grants  may  be 
useful  in  public  policy  in  some  circum- 
stances, but  I  suggest  that  they  are  In- 
appropriate in  this  legislation.  A  block 
grant  may  make  some  sense  where  you 
know  what  kind  of  population  you 
need  to  serve,  what  its  size  is,  what 
kind  of  services  will  be  required,  and 
what  the  distribution  of  cost  Is  among 
States,  so  that  you  can  devise  an  ap- 
propriate allocation  formula.  But  we 
simply  have  no  good  numbers  in  this 
area. 
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We  do  not  know  the  number  of  ille- 
gal aliens  currmtly  rwldlng  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  we  do  not 
know  how  many  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  legal  status.  Of  those  who 
are  ellglbl*.  we  do  not  know  how  many 
will  apply.  Of  those  who  apply,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  wOl  acquire 
public  ■■itTtf'r*'  Of  those  who  re- 
quire pulflic  isslgfanff,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  pattons  of  assistance 
will  be.  wh«t  the  costs  may  be  for  this 
population. 

Mr.  PreAlent.  would  you  take  a  risk 
on  this  number  of  unknowns?  If  any 
of  us  were  a  Governor,  a  State  legisla- 
tor, a  ooimty  executive,  or  a  mayor, 
would  he  or  she  seek  a  fixed-dollar 
block  grant  with  absolutely  no  daU  to 
Xmdt  up  our  prayer— for  that  is  what  It 
would  be^that  the  money  would  be 
enough? 

The  block  grant  Is  too  risky.  It  af- 
fords too  Uttle  protection  to  New 
Jersey  and  Texas  and  CallfMnla  and 
Florida,  and  all  of  the  other  States 
who— through  no  dcnoiet  of  their 
own— are  home  to  newly  legalized 
alioos. 

WeU.  what  would  this  burden  be? 
Let  me  site  Just  the  situation  in  New 
Jersey,  which  is  probably  somewhere 
in  the  middle  range  in  terms  of  num- 
bers. 

We  have  a  large  population  of 
Cuban-Haitian  entrants  who  would 
gain  temporary  resident  status  under 
the  bill,  costs  for  aiding  about  3.900  of 
this  group  run  $7  million  to  $8  million 
annually.  The  State  and  its  counties 
and  cities  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
absorbing  these  costs  because  current 
Federal  reimbursement  for  than 
starts  to  run  out  in  this  quarter. 

New  Jemey  may  also  have  as  many 
as  200,009  or  300,000  Illegal  aliens. 
Many  are  from  the  Caribbean.  Central 
America,  South  America,  many  from 
Poland  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries,  as  welL  If  only  5  percent  of 
these  people  require  cash  and  medical 
assistance  when  legalised,  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  In  the  range  of 
$24  million  to  $32  million. 

The  buitten  of  these  costs  would  not 
even  be  equitably  distributed,  even 
within  our  State.  Because  our  counties 
and  dtlefl  pay  a  share  of  assistance 
costs,  the  burden  would  be  concentrat- 
ed in  a  few  urbanized.  Industrial  coun- 
ties. Essex.  Hudson,  and  Union  would 
be  the  hardest  hit 

Mr.  President,  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  the  result  of  its  decisions,  par- 
ticularly In  matters  of  refugees  and 
entrants  to  this  Nation.  The  block 
grant  shifts  the  burden  of  these  Fed- 
eral dedslons  to  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

Under  my  amendment,  those  States 
and  local  governments  which  provide 
assistance  to  legalized  aliens  will  be 
fully  reimbursed  for  their  costs.  Reim- 


bunement.  though,  would  be  limited 
to  a  S-year  transition  period— the  same 
period  as  the  blo<&  grant.  It  would 
also  be  limited  to  existing  programs  of 
health  and  welfare  boief Its  for  which 
other  similarly  situated  persons  in  the 
State  qualify.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  new  program  created. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
provide  a  limited  amount  of  education 
asslrtanoe  to  those  school  districts 
which  have  high  concentrations  of 
newly  legaltaed  aliens.  This  \s  a  matter 
of  fairness  to  those  districts,  and  also  I 
think  good  public  policy.  The  extra 
help  the  children  will  receive  could 
Indeed  go  a  long  way  toward  eventual- 
ly helping  them  find  employment  and 
stay  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  say  to  you 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  are  going  to  legalize, 
thm  we  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  paying  for  our  decisions. 

My  amendment  recognizes  that  re- 
spwislblllty  as  the  block  grant  would 
do.  It  is  an  appropriate  f  tmdlng  mech- 
anism In  an  area  where  numbers  are 
impossbile  to  project.  It  protects  our 
States  and  counties  and  municipalities 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Crahstoh  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  Impressed  at  any  activity  that 
Senator  Bbadlet  is  involved  in  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  very  perceptive,  a  very 
thoughtful,  and  a  very  sincere  legisla- 
tor. So,  when  I  see  him  processing  and 
recommending  an  amendment,  I  bring 
a  light  lunch  and  I  know  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  good  haul. 

I  want  to  speak  against  this  amend- 
ment for  these  reasons,  and  they  will 
be  briefly  stated: 

Tills  amendment  will  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  reimburse  the 
State  and  lo<»l  governments  for  wel- 
fare payments  or  benefits  and  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  to  aliens  al- 
ready living  and  worldng  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The  aliens  legalized  under  this  bill 
have  been  residing  in  this  country 
since  January  1980.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  That  is  nearly 
3V4  years.  They  are  not  newcomers 
being  brought  into  the  community  as 
a  result  of  legalization.  These  are  not 
refugees  twing  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  Congress.  The  people  legalized 
imder  this  bill  are  persons  who  have 
been  living  and  worldng  and  contribut- 
ing to  their  commtinities  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time. 

They  have  acquired  what  we  call  in 
our  deliberations  "equities."  They 
have  put  down  rootf  in  their  commu- 
nities which  would  make  it  both  very 


difficult  and  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
find  them  or  d^wrt  them.  And  I  think 
the  Senate  eaidly  concurred  in  that 
with  the  vote  on  legalization  today. 

These  are  people  who  are  paying 
State  taxes,  local  sales  taxes.  Income 
taxes,  and  property  taxes,  either  indi- 
rectly through  rents  or  directly 
through  homeownership. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  that  this.  In 
this  instance,  is  not  a  100-percent  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  Refugees,  maybe. 
The  refugee  Issue— and  there  is  no  at- 
tempt by  Senator  Braolet  to  distort 
that— but  refugees,  because  of  our 
Federal  laws  and  our  Federal  deci- 
sions, may  well  be  a  large  or  even  a 
100-percent  Federal  responsibility.  I 
do  not  want  to  indicate  that  now,  but 
they  are  certainly  a  Federal  req>onsl- 
bility.  But  this  is  not  a  100-percent 
Federal  responsibility. 

I  think  it  is  very  much  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility because  it  recognizes  the 
benefits  of  the  legalization  program 
received  by  the  State  and  the  local 
governments,  including  the  taxes  that 
those  legal  aliens  will  now  be  contrib- 
uting and  already  are  contributing,  as 
well  as  the  other  things  I  mentioned. 

So  we  have  shared  responsibility 
here  rather  than  a  100-percent  Feder- 
al responsibility.  The  shared  responsi- 
bility is  recognized  in  the  bill  by  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  \i\ock.  grant 
assistance  to  the  States  which  is  based 
on  a  formula  which  recognizes  the 
number  of  legalized  aliens  in  each 
State.  When  the  legalization  is  com- 
pleted, the  formula  is  computed  and 
there  the  money  goes.  It  will  go  to  the 
heavily  impacted  States.  If  there  are 
counties  in  New  Jersey,  counties  in 
California,  that  is  where  it  will  be  allo- 
cated.   . 

The  administration  has  assured  us 
that  either  $1.1  or  $1.4  billion  will  be 
available  for  the  block  grant  program. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  fears  of 
substantial  increased  costs  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  are  some- 
what exaggerated.  I  say  this  because 
few  States  presently  provide  any  ade- 
quate screening  of  illegal  aliens  in 
their  current  welfare  program.  This  is 
just  a  reality. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  this  legalized 
population  is  currently  receiving  bene- 
fits. The  composition  of  the  alien  pop- 
ulation would  indicate  that  legalized 
aliens  will  be  less  likely  to  seek  welfare 
benefits  after  legalization  than  would 
the  general  population.  In  fact,  if  you 
equate  them  with  legal  immigrants, 
you  would  be  on  a  better  track  as  to 
what  the  cost  might  be  of  an  illegal 
immigrant. 

We  must  remember  that  these  are, 
for  the  most  part,  economic  migrants 
who  came  here  to  work.  Many  are 
young,  single  males.  Prom  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  that  population  is  estimated  to 
be  from  Latin  America. 
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There  te  a  ■tnioc  family  tradition  back  to  the  State  and  local  govern-  ed.  we  will  be  receiving  fim  report*  to 

andSiielnthatpartofthewwld  ment..  It  Aould  be  a  Federal  rewoori-  the  Oongre-.  to  the  Judldary  Com- 

and.  ifth^teniillea  an  in  this  coun-  bUity  bocauK  it  to  a  Federal  dedrtm  mittee.  and  the  Labor  Committee  as  to 

tnTit  toomeeted  that  meet  wlU  be  to  legallw  theae  people.  the  impact  of  the  welfare  burden  upon 

two-caicnt  f amm«  with  at  leart  one  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  person  the   States   and   local   communities. 

nuSimMMm  wlio  <•  working,  who  to  paying  taxes  That  to  part  of  the  legislation.  Indeed. 

These  are  not  perscms  most  likely  to  and  has  paid  taxes  for  a  couple  of  it  to  repetitive  to  say  that  we  are  not 

become  wdf are  ledi^ents.  years,  but  who  loses  hto  or  her  Job  be-  shifting  the  entire  issue  to  the  States 

In  aitifH<«",  a  recent  Census  Bureau  cause  we  are  in  a  recession,  who  finds  and  communities.  We  are  not  shifting 

study  of  recent  origin.  Indicates  the  himself  or  herself  in  very  difficult  eco-  that.  We  are  saying  that  it  to  a  shared 

total  illegal  population  In  thto  country  nomic  straits,  and  then,  even  though  cost  Under  the  block  grant  program, 

as  of  January  1.  IMO.  which  to  the  he  or  she  has  paid  taxes  for  a  number  the  Federal  Government  to  going  to 

tete  of  qualUkation  for  legalisation  of  years,  finds  pursuant  to  the  provl-  ghare     that     re«K«sibility     to     the 

under  the  bOl.  might  be  as  low  as  2  sions  of  thto  bill  that  he  or  she  to  spe-  amount  of  the  $1.1  billion  to  $1.4  bil- 

iwminw  petaons.  That  study,  which  the  dfically  excluded  from  qualifying  for  u^n  over  the  next  4  years. 

Ceiwus  Bureau  considers  to  be  the  Federal  assistance.  That  means  it  falto  j-y^  i.  one  of  the  things  that  I  know 

most  accurate  thus  tMi,  would  Indicate  back  on  the  SUte  and  local  unit  of  ^^  Senator  from  new  Jersey  has  fol- 

that  the  population  In  thto  country  ell-  government  to  provide  assistance.  lowed  so  closely,  and  in  fact  no  one 

gible  fw  legallnticm  to  much  smaller  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  Issue  yom  given  more  attention,  thought. 

%H»n  most  of  us  would  have  estimated  to  one  of  equity,  one  of  fairness,  one  of  ^^^  interest.  When  thto  bill  came  up  a 

to  thto  point  I  think  that  to  very  reaL  fuU   accountability    by    the   Federal  year  ago.  he  wanted  to  vtolt  and  we  did 

Under  a  recent  Supreme  Court  ded-  Oovemmoit  for  decisions  U&at  it  to  visit,  he  asking  piercing  questions  that 

slon.  an  alien  children  In  thto  country  making  In  the  area  of  legalising  pres-  gjjould  be  asked  of  the  Issue  and  then 

are  entitled  to  free  public  education,  ently  Illegal  sUens.  I  wouldhope  that  ^^  basically  supportive  of  the  entire 

So.  Uie  fact  of  legaUsation  alone  will  we  could  sccept  thto  amratoent  that  jeg^lation.  which  I  deeply  appredat- 

not  increase  the  educational  cost  to  Uie  Senate  wouW  wpport  it.  M  we  do  ed.  One  of  the  specters  lurking  in  the 

any  State  or  local  school  dtetilct.  It  to  not.  with  the  best  of  Intentions  snd  $1  ^^^l^  ^u^  <S1«8  ttie  ttttempt  to 

ttiere  now  and  it  wm  remain  U,er^In  billion  In  "o«iMn«U.  we  could  findto  ^^^tThSTvy  budget  SSSt  to 

UtX,  I  feel  tiiat.  unless  we  get  on  with  a  year  or  two  from  now  that  the  costs  ^^^„,„^  ^;^^  sometimes  comes  up  In 

our  biMineaB  with  Immigration  reform,  and  the  numbers  are  far  greater  than  fT"  jJirL"^  q,  those  who  do  not 

t£  next  logical  step  for  Uie  supreme  '*  thought  probable  In  thto  cjse  we  "^^^^^^y^^^^^^^^ 

Court  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  to  will    have    transferred    aU    of    that  ZZ!^J7       ■»»*"*»»*  "*"*  uuiumi 

.ay."IsnotadiMthatthjMj»oftl«  burden  ba*  to  Uie  State  and  local  «S,s  certainly  not  Uie  case  of  the 

SSLSTfoTaSSSISL^tSS  "^rn'SSera,  responsibility  pursu-  ST S^iT  t^ sSStSSoL  ^^S 

are  to  education?"  ant  to  a  Federal  «:Uon  and  we  should  JjJ^J^*^  £eS?t'SwrS?to  tSS 

That  wfll  be  an  Interesting  Supreme  assume  It.  ^u^J^nr^^  ofa  sit^on  sone 

Court  dectoion.  indeed,  or  at  least  de-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  •*«^J*^  ^^^  oJ  ii?  wtSon  5^19 

SSaUon.  sent  Uiat  Senator  Hawkihs  be  added  »«"<*  ^  i***  !S^Jii  ♦}/  5Sl^«t^HS 

^SlSttcate.  Uiese  costs  are  shared  as  a  cosponsor.  billion  and  thoughts  of  presenUtion 
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„Si^sstoi^""tSt:^^^  "-fiir?s3^biNG  OFFICER,  wiui-  '^,^^<^%^i^,j^:s,s^ 

S?n5St^SovIdes  very  appropriate-  out  objection.  It  to  so  ordered.  ?l!!!i"^2;iS*  n^2S5±^5iJl^ 

Sfor^Sartai  Uie  cost  Uirough  a  rea-  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  J^^  J*!!J  °*^*f»*i!5„*i'!  SJ 

sonable  block  grant  program.  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  gnomes  within  the  syst^  Uke  uie 

PWuSsTrSIons;  IfcP^dent.  I  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  *<>™*0f!^  o**  "»t^  °"\^  "^^L ^ 

w^iUl  urge  /STTreJect  Uie  amend-  ^en  a^J-^ST'  "*~"'*'  '^*"  '^  '  SSST  ^h  'Xl^^'' S^X^ 

s^^ssKJJerSr^-  ^'  s;-^ScSiss>''Sr°"SS-dent.  "r-H^S^Jt^s^r 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  the  amendment  proposed  by  Uie  able  where.  U  It  to  freighted  with  too  heavy 

dedsbm  to  legalise  aliens  to  a  Federal  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  pro-  a  financial  bitfden.  we  may  again  end 

responsibility  In  which  SUtes  and  lo-  vide    100   percent   reimbursement   of  up  doing  nothing.  Then  I  think  tne 

caUties  have  no  say.  If  It  to  In  the  na-  SUte  and  local  welfare  benef lU  to  le-  coste  upon  the  local  governments  and 

tional  interest  to  legaltee  these  people,  galtoed  aUens.  the  SUte  governments  wlU  only  <»n- 

then  It  to  up  to  all  Americans  to  share  Last  year.  I  supported  the  Grassley  tinue  and  be  more  awMome  than  they 

the  cosU  Concentrating  the  burdens  amendment  to  provide  block  grants  to  would  be  at  least  with  a  $1.4  billion 

in  those  States  with  the  heaviest  con-  the   impacted   SUtes   to    help   them  block    grant.    Of   these    new    figures 

centration  of  newly  legalized  imml-  meet  the  demands  created  by  the  le-  which  some  are  putting  great  credence 

grants  to  not  only  unfair  but  to  the  gitlmate  needs  of  legalized  aliens  who  in— how  many  wID  come  forward  In  le- 

surest  way  to  engender  opposition  to  qualified  for  asstotance.  I  feel  that  thto  gallzation.  another  Issue  which  to  un- 

the  iHTOgram  and  to  those  It  was  In-  to  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  known— I  know  the  Senator's  Intent.  I 

tended  to  benefit.  should  go.  The  legalized  aliens  are  know  that  it  will  be  that  way  In  any 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  cor-  woriting  In  the  community  and  paying  SUte     with   •  limited     financial     re- 

rect  in  saying  that  the  vast  majority  of  taxes  to  both  the  SUte  and  the  locall-  sources— certainly,  a  large  population 

these  newly  legalized  immigrants  are  ty.  If  a  State  deems  a  particular  legal-  within  a  very  small  geographical  area 

haitlworking.  taxpaying.  upright  clti-  ized  alien  eligible  to  receive  aid.  then  and  a  htotory  of  caring  for  refugees 

sens  of  their  communities,  then  there  that  SUte  should  shoulder  its  share  to  and  immlgranU  and  the  large  htotory 

to  clearly  no  need  for  any  provision  re-  pay  for  the  beneflU  Block  grante  were  of  ethnic  response  and  sensitivity, 

lated  to  public  assistance.  accepted  last  year  and  I  think  thto  ajh  I  do  say  I  think  we  have  It  and  I  do 

The  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  there  proach  should  be  tried  first.  I  will,  deeply  feel  that  it  to  a  shared  responsi- 

are  some  who  are  In  need  of  public  as-  therefore,  oppose  thto  amendment.  blllty. 

sistanoe.  That  to  recognized  by  the  es-  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 

tabllshment  of  a  block  grant.  Senator  from  Wyoming.                            much  time  remains?           

AU  we  are  saying  to  that  we  should  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 

not  transfer  that  full  responsibility  the  legislation  as  It  to  presently  draft-  three  seconds. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
predate  tbe  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  simply  dose  by 
making  thfe  point  that  tUs  to  a  very 
limited  amendmoit.  At  wont,  it  to  re- 
dundant, rt^*»"iwg  it  wfU  cost  no  more 
than  what  we  are  going  to  expend  for 
the  blodE  grant  because  there  will  not 
be  the  nee«.  At  best,  it  to  an  insuruioe 
policy  for  all  those  States  and  local- 
ities that  will  have  to  be  the  sole  party 
revMOsible  tor  a  potentially  increasing 
number  of  people  eligllde  for  publle 


The  FIutelDINO  OFFICBK.  Is  all 
time  ylddad  bock  on  thto  amendment? 

Mr.  SDO'SGN.  I  have  one  further 
comment,  Mr.  President. 

If  we  could  limit  it  further,  I  would 
be  very  a<iroit  in  assisting  thoe.  But 
right  now.  the  amendment  provides,  as 
I  see  It.  all  welfare  aid  and  educatimL 
ixnth  that  provision,  that,  of  course,  to 
a  serious  aad  heavy  impact 

I  yidd  time  from  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

BCr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President  there 
are  two  separate  categorlea.  One  to  es- 
sentially State  public  assistanoe:  that 
to.  health  and  welfare.  The  second  to 
educational  aid.  The  educational  aid 
will  be  eawntially  determined  based 
upm  the  munber  of  people  who  are  le- 
gaUaed  aliens  in  »  portieular  school 
district 

The  pubic  assistanoe  portion  relates 
to  those  State  programs  that  are  now 
available  to  any  otim*  dtiwn  In  the 
State  If  they  find  themsehres  destitute, 
but  who,  under  the  combination  of 
thto  bOl  and  the  existtaig  laws,  would 
not  be  ellilble  for  that  public  assist- 
ance if  they  were  legalised  aliens. 

Does  the  Senator,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  whom  I  reject  not  only  for 
hto  knowledge  on  thto  issue  but  for  hto 
fairness  and  hto  wisdom,  suggest  that 
If  the  edudation  assistanoe  were  modi- 
fied, he  niikht  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendmenjt? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Oh.  Mr.  Preddent  I 
would  not  want  my  dear  colleague  to 
labor  under  that  misapprehenskm.  I 
would  have  to  resist  thto  point  slso. 
even  If  we  were  to  receive  that  charita- 
ble reduction  In  cost  yes. 

BCr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  tlme^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hto  con^nent 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevlolis  order,  the  vote  on  thto 
amendment  will  occur  tomorrow  at 
3:30  pjn.  Itie  question  recurs,  then,  on 
the  Kennedy  amendment 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  that  be  the  first  iton  of 
business  lailess  my  cofloor  manager 
would  choose  to  set  It  adde.  which 
might  occur  with  hto  peimtodon.  But 
now.  It  to  the  prindpal  item  of  bud- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  to  correct  Would  he  put  that 
In  the  f<»m  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Preddoit  I 
would  like  to  clarify  one  point  In  de- 
TwHWwg  the  G-IV  porti<ni  of  the  bill. 
the  committee  report  says  that  under 
the  "physically  present"  requirement 
"an  absence  caused  by  the  need  to  In- 
spect overseas  projects  and  a  custmn- 
ary  leave  shall  not  be  subtracted  from 
the  required  aggregate  period  of  phys- 
ical presence  *  *  *."  It  would  more  ac- 
curately reflect  congresdonal  Intent  If 
thto  smtence  had  read  "*  *  *  or  cus- 
tomary leave."  Moreover,  "overseas 
proJecU"  should  not  be  Interpreted 
narrowly.  For  exanu>le.  the  Interna- 
tional Mtmetary  Fund  does  not  techni- 
cally have  overseas  projects,  but  Its 
employees  must  travel  abroad  to  vldt 
with  dient  governments,  to  discuss 
and  consult  on  projects  and  polides  of 
these  govnnments,  and  to  give  expert 
advice.  Such  trips,  so  long  as  the  Immi- 
grant continues  to  redde  in  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  subtracted  from 
the  required  aggregate  period  of  phys- 
ical presence. 

I  hope  that  the  floor  managers  of 
the  bill  agree  with  thto  clarification. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
BCaryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  has  accurate- 
ly reflected  our  Intentions,  and  I 
thank  him  for  clarifying  thto  point 

AIIBBICA>  nmVBWITT  OF  BKIKUT'S  SFSCIAL 

mMuauTioii  mmvJJKatxxm 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  during  our  condderation  of  thto 
bUl.  I  noted  for  the  record  the  special 
immigration  problems  that  have  devel- 
oped for  many  permanent  reddent 
aliois  serving  at  the  American  Univer- 
dty  of  Beirut's  hospital. 

Unfortunately,  thto  problem  perstots, 
althoufl^  it  to  my  understanding  that 
It  can  be  resolved  by  administrative 
action.  If  not.  It  to  my  intention  to 
offer  special  legidation.  If  necessary. 

However.  I  will  not  do  so  now,  in 
order  to  give  the  Immigration  Service 
time  to  explore  administrative  solu- 
tions to  thto  problem,  which  to  dearly 
outlined  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  from  Najeeb  EL 
Halaby.  chairman  of  the  univerdty's 
board  of  trustees. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  thto  point 
in  the  RacoBO.  and  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  give  urgent  condderation  to 
alleviating  the  special  immigration 
proUons  many  of  the  univerdty's 
staff  face  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO,  as  f oUows: 


Aimfoii  nnvsniTT  ow  BBmuT. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  11, 198S. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  FteiKH  Smitk. 
Attomew  Qenerai, 
WaAington,  D.C. 

Dbu  Box:  At  your  susgestion.  I  sm  writ- 
tng  to  explain  in  more  detail  how  the  ad- 
mlnistrstion  of  certain  technical  provtekma 
of  the  XS&.  immigration  laws  threaten  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  with  the  Umb 
of  the  52  members  of  lU  faculty  who  are 
VS.  resident  aliens  (green  card  holders). 
Tou  can  well  imaglnf  how  devasting  to  the 
university  such  a  loss  would  be.  sinoe  it  al- 
ready Is  suffering  difficulties  in  recruitment 
because  of  the  war-time  conditions  that  fm* 
so  Icmg  have  prevailed  in  Lebanon. 

HATuas  or  THE  raoBLni 
As  an  Amertean  univosity  serving  the 
Middle  Bast  AUB  places  high  value  on  a 
faculty  which  is  rooted  both  in  the  Ameri- 
can educational  tradition  and  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  cultural  milieu.  This  halantf  Is 
achieved  by  maintaining  a  faculty,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  whose  members  are  Middle 
Easterners  who  have  earned  their  advanced 
doprees  lyLXii  and  PliJ>.s)  in  the  United 
States.  liany  of  these  individuals  have 
strengUiened  their  U.8.  ties  even  further  by 
obtaining  petmanoit  resident  status  or  by 
becoming  naturaliaed  citizens. 

For  those  ICiddle  Eastern  faculty  mem- 
bers who  are  not  already  naturalized  citi- 
zens when  they  leave  the  United  States  to 
teach  and  conduct  research  at  AUB.  two 
problems  arise: 

(1)  They  are  prevented,  by  their  necessary 
absence  from  the  VS.,  trma  meeting  either 
the  five  years  continuous  residency  require- 
ment or  the  two  and  one-half  yean  physical 
presence  requirement  and  therefore  from 
beccnnlng  eligible  for  naturalisation;  and 

(2)  They  risk  forfeiting,  throuah  their  ex- 
tended absences,  the  very  resident  alien 
status  which  provides  their  strong  cultural 
link  to  the  U.S.  and  assures  them  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  for  citizenship  at  a  later 
date. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  ImmigratitMi 
officials  have  been  questioning  AUB  faculty 
members  who  have  U.S.  grem  cards  about 
the  continued  validity  of  those  cards,  when 
they  visit  the  United  States.  lASt  year  INS 
instituted  formal  admlnlstiatlve  proceedings 
agdnst  two  of  our  faculty  members,  seeking 
a  determination  that  their  great  cards  wvn 
no  longer  valid.  In  one  case  an  immigration 
Judge  determined  that  the  green  card  of  the 
chairman  of  our  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine  was  not  valid.  The  university  in- 
tends to  appeal  that  case  mmn  receipt  of 
the  written  decision.  In  the  second  case,  pro- 
ceedings against  the  chairman  of  our  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology  were  temporar- 
Uy  adjourned  when  he  had  to  return  to 
Beirut.  INS  has  indicated  its  intent  to 
pursue  this  case  vigorously  in  the  future. 

These  actions  by  INS  have  raised  grave 
concerns  among  the  52  AUB  faculty  mem- 
bers who  hold  green  cards.  Since  this 
number  represents  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  faculty,  there  Is  also  a  seri- 
ous threat  posed  to  the  university  itself. 
These  individuals'  ties  to  the  VS.  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  that  they  may  resign  their 
professorships  to  return  to  the  States 
rather  than  lose  their  U.S.  resident  alien 
status  and  the  pro9>ect  of  citizenship. 
Should  this  occur,  American  interests  in  the 
Ifiddle  East  would  suffer  substantially. 
AUB  simply  could  not  continue  to  operate 
In  anything  like  its  present  form  with  a  12 
percent  faculty  reduction.  The  likelihood  of 
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taise  numben  of  new  faeultjr  to 
_ote  ghrcn  Um  eumnt  rituatkm  in 

.  Moraover.  many  of  ttie  IndtTidualB 

afftetod  are  tbe  iinlveiiltyi  bmm*  aanlor 
pcnonneL  All  tbe  faculty  memben  In  quea- 
ttoB  Bueh  prefer  co  eontlnue  at  AUB.  But  in 
the  ii*w— «*»  of  a  ebanfle  In  tbe  law  or  retu- 
lattoiM  wbleb  would  better  iHoteet  tbeae  in- 
dMdiMto'  rigbta  of  netdeney  and  proepecU 
for  natur^lMtloa.  a  maiu'  faculty  ezodua  la 
a  very  real  poaibiUty. 

tm  >Miiaiiia«ii»i  soLunoii 
We  bdtefc  a  aolutlon  to  tbe  unlvenity's 
pTii*i*«»»  can  moat  eaaily  be  itruetured 
around  tbe  fact  tbat  AUB  already  is  on  a 
Itet  of  "American  inatttutiooa  of  reaeareb" 
maintained  by  your  office.  Tbto  list  l>  now 
kQA  for  tbe  purpoaea  of  aeetlon  316(b)  of 
tbe  Immigratlan  and  Nationality  Act.  wbicb 
gMinilatn  tbat  by  appMcatton  an  individual 
employed  by  "an  American  institution  of  re- 
aeareb reoQcniaed  aa  nieb  by  tbe  Attorney 
OcDeral"  may  be  exempted  from  tbe  re- 
quirement tbat  be  not  remain  outside  tbe 
United  Statea  continuously  for  more  than 
one  year  witbout  tntemiptlnc  tbe  five  yean 
waltinc  period  to  become  eligible  for  natu- 
laltaatkm.  Were  you  to  issue  an  opinion  to 
tbe  effect  that  tboae  aliens  with  green  cards 
who  are  retuminc  from  employment  abroad 
with  an  American  Institution  of  research 
■tiaii  be  oondustvely  presumed  to  be  return- 
ing from  only  a  "temporary  absence 
abroad"  and  to  a  "lawful  unrellnquisbed 
permanent  reaidence"  In  this  country,  the 
most  urgent  problem  facing  our  faculty 
would  be  reaohred.  This  would  aUow  faculty 
members  who  are  green  card  holders  to  es- 
tabUsb  tbe  continued  valkUty  of  their  green 
cards,  even  though  by  tbe  nature  of  their 
employment  they  are  required  to  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  outside  the  United 
States. 

We  have  discuaaed  this  problem  and  vari- 
ous poasOtle  striutions  with  the  appropriate 
members  of  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  both  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. We  have  been  pleased  by  the  interest 
expressed  In  helping  the  univeraity  deal 
with  this  altuatioa,  and  we  are  optimistic 
that  tbe  Committee  would  give  their  bade- 
tng  were  you  to  issue  an  opinion  in  the 
nature  of  the  one  deacribed  above.  Such  an 
opinion  would  not  allow  large  numbers  of 
individuals  to  qualify  for  consideration.  It 
would  in  no  way  increase  the  number  of 
green  card  holdera  or  improve  any  individ- 
ual's chances  for  obtaining  a  green  card.  It 
would  apply  only  to  those  individuals  who 
had  obtained  green  cards  under  existing 
provisions  in  the  law  and  regulations.  If  ore- 
over,  no  individual  would  be  eligible  for  the 
protection  of  green  card  status  which  such 
an  opinion  would  provide  unless  he  or  she 
was  employed  by  an  American  research  in- 
stitution which  had  qualified  for  designa- 
tion as  such  upon  application  to  your  office. 
There  are  at  present  85  institutions  on  the 
list  of  American  institutions  of  researeh,  but 
tbe  true  number  of  individuals  who  would 
be  affected  is  probably  less  than  even  that 
number.  AUB  has  52  Individuals  affected. 
but  it  Is  a  very  special  case,  chartered  as  it  is 
in  the  State  of  New  York  but  operating  in 
Beirut.  Most  Institutions  on  the  list  conduct 
almost  all  their  operations  in  this  country. 
The  only  other  one  in  the  same  category  as 
AUB  is  tbe  American  University  in  Cairo, 
and  we  are  advised  tbat  they  have  mly  3  in- 
dividuals who  would  be  affected.  All  the 
oUier  institutions  operate  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  basis  of  our  survey  of  16 
of  than,  we  conclude  that  they  only  rarely 
have  an  emidoyee  who  would  be  affected. 


g^Kt»  tndMduals  would  be  affected  only  if 
they  HTiMwwMi  to  be  green  card  holders  and 
wen  leaving  tbe  United  Statea  to  do  re- 
search abroad  for  a  period  In  exceas  of  one 
year  in  duration.  Almost  aU  tbe  insUtutions 
contacted  in  our  repreaentaUve  survey  4ndl- 
catcd  they  were  placed  on  tbe  list  many 
years  ago  and  no  longer  need  tbe  designa- 
tion. For  instance,  tbe  Burma  Office  of 
Robert  Nathan  Associates  is  on  tbe  list,  but 
we  were  informed  tbat  they  have  not  main- 
tained a  Burma  Office  since  19S«.  All  told, 
the  17  Institutions  other  than  AUB  which 
we  canvassed  bad  a  total  of  only  6  people  af- 
fected. 

We  hope  you  will  And  it  possible  to  devel- 
op an  administrative  solution  along  these 
lines  at  an  early  date.  Under  the  current  sit- 
uation a  substantial  portion  of  our  faculty 
faces  tbe  prospect  of  adjudicatory  proce- 
dures and  possitile  loss  of  their  VS.  perma- 
nent reaident  status  whoi  professional  or 
business  obligations  of  the  university  re- 
quire their  return  to  the  United  States.  And 
in  any  event,  each  of  the  53  faculty  mem- 
bers affected  are  required  to  return  to  this 
country  at  least  once  a  year  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  their  green  card  status.  This 
means  that  taktaig  the  very  action  required 
by  law  to  preserve  their  status  may  In  fact 
result  In  revocation  of  that  statua. 

The  university  believes  the  impact  of  cur- 
rent INS  regulations  on  AUB  faculty  mem- 
ben does  not  weU  serve  the  real  intereste  of 
the  United  States.  For  yean  the  university 
has  been  the  Middle  East's  most  potent 
force  for  both  a  literate  and  humane  public 
and  for  the  development  of  the  region.  The 
uniquely  American  style  of  education  that 
AUB  offers,  where  studente  are  encouraged 
to  think  for  themselves  and  apply  their  own 
experiences,  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
acceptance  of  the  values  of  free  inquiry  and 
individual  enterprise  we  cherish  in  this 
country.  We  therefore  appeal  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  you  can  agree  that  preserving 
this  most  salutary  of  American  influences  in 
a  most  troubled  part  of  the  world  warrants 
the  technical  changes  In  the  administration 
of  the  immigration  laws  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  resolve  the  problems  confronting 
our  faculty. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Toun  sincerely. 

Najko  E.  Halabt. 

Chairman, 
Board  of  Trvateet. 

•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Bir.  President,  le- 
galization of  undocumented  aliens  wlio 
already  reside  in  the  United  States  is 
an  integral  facet  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983.  Over 
the  past  3  years,  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus has  developed  on  the  need  for  a  le- 
galization program  as  a  key  compo- 
nent of  any  immigrati(^  legislation. 

Every  serious  study  in  the  past  3 
years,  undertaken  under  either  con- 
gressional or  administration  auspices, 
has  backed  the  concept  of  providing 
legal  status  to  the  resident  undocu- 
mented alien  population  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  the  common 
conclusion  of  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy, 
and  the  1981  Reagan  Administration 
Task  Force  on  Immigration. 

While  the  importance  of  providing 
for  legalization  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged, I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  fails  to 


address  the  drcumstanees  of  particu- 
lar groups  of  individuals.  Spedflcally, 
the  bill  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of 
m^ny  Hftftian  and  Salvadotmn  nation- 
als In  the  country.  Their  concerns 
merit  special  attention.  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  caU  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  Committee  to 
work  together  to  address  these  unmet 
needs. 

The  Haitian  refugee  boat  pe<vle 
were  forced  to  leave  their  homeland. 
Having  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
a  hazardous  sea  voyage,  they  arrived 
here  only  to  become  the  subject  of  Ille- 
gal detentions  by  the  Immigration 
Service. 

Federal  courts  have  twice  found  that 
Haitian  boat  people  were  illegally  im- 
prisoned by  the  Immigration  Service 
in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Most  recently,  they  have  held  that 
this  detention  policy  was  so  selective 
as  to  be  discriminatory.  Begiiming  In 
liCay  1981,  under  orders  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  more  than  ^000  Haitians 
were  imprisoned  without  bond  in 
remote  Federal  facilities  for  15  to  18 
months. 

On  April  12.  1983,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  11th  circuit,  found  that 
this  detention  policy  was  in  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Other  Haitian  refugees  otherwise  in- 
distinguishable from  this  group  of  de- 
tainess.  benefited  from  President 
Carter's  decision  to  grant  them  en- 
trant status.  Fundamental  Justice  de- 
mands that  the  boat  people  who  have 
fled  to  our  shores  seeking  safety  and 
who  have  suffered  additionally  under 
illegal  detention  benefit  from  these 
same  protections. 

The  current  bill  does  not  respond  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  those  Hai- 
tians imprisoned  under  the  detention 
program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
agree  upon  a  date  for  granting  perma- 
nent residency  that  will  cover  these 
Haitian  refugees.  If  that  is  not  possi- 
ble, elementary  Justice  demands  that 
separate  provisions  be  made  in  this 
legislation  granting  them  legal  status, 
thereby  recognizing  their  unique 
plight  and  suffering. 

The  current  bill  should  similarly  re- 
spond to  the  special  circumstances  of 
Salvadoran  nationals.  Currently,  they 
are  being  returned  to  El  Salvador  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  Salvadorans  were  deport- 
ed. 

At  least  two  cases  have  been  clearly 
documented,  through  press  articles 
and  eyewitness  accounts,  in  which  per- 
sons returned  by  the  United  States  to 
El  Salvador  were  in  fact  killed. 

A  peUtion  has  been  fUed  to  the 
Inter-Atnerican  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  by  several  major  reli- 
gious organizations,  including  the  U.S. 


Catholic  0(mferenoe.  the  Natkmal 
OouneU  of  Churches,  and  the  Luther- 
an Council  of  the  United  States.  In 
which  the  United  States  is  aoeused  of 
vtoWdng  the  human  rlilita  of  Salva- 
dorans by  tcQulrlng  them  to  return  to 
El  Salvador  at  this  time. 

We  should  make  every  effort  in  this 
legldatUm  to  remond  to  those  Salva- 
dorans who  fled  the  1980  offensive  and 
the  subse<tuent  waves  of  vidlenoe  in 
which  over  42.000  civilians  have  died 
since  1980. 

The  Attorney  Qtoenl  should  grant 
extended  voluntary  departure  status 
to  Salvadorans. 

Extended  voluntary  dqyarture  status 
is  authoriaed  by  section  MKb)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  It 
has  been  used  In  the  past  for  nationals 
of  particiiar  countries  when  their 
countries  have  experienced  dvU  war  or 
similar  dangers  to  life  and  personal 
safety.  Nkaraguans  and  Lebanese 
have  been  granted  this  status  and  It  Is 
presently  In  effect  for  Poles  and  Af- 
ghans. It  does  not  confer  any  permar 
nent  statu*,  nor  does  It  provide  eligi- 
bility for  the  permanent  reaidence 
track. 

It  does  re^Mnd  to  the  great  humani- 
tarian concerns  raised  by  the  current 
deportation  practices.* 

tMPLOToi  ssacnom 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btbd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  IteooBD.) 

•  Mr.  HOtUNOa  Mr.  President,  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1983  Is  basically  the  same  bill  that 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  Senate  last 
Congress  hy  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 1  voted 
in  favor  at  this  bill  last  year  and  I 
intend  to  do  so  again  whax  the  bill 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  need  to  enact  legislation  to 
update  our  current  immigration 
system  is  great.  The  numlier  of  legal 
and  iUegal  alien  entries  into  the 
United  States  continues  to  grow  and 
this  bill,  though  not  perfect,  is  a  giant 
stride  toward  implonenting  a  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  means  of  monitor- 
ing the  immigration  flow.  However,  as 
we  strive  fbr  reform,  we  must  ronem- 
ber  that  fidmess  and  equity  must  be 
our  guiding  principles.  We  must  never 
forget  that  this  legislation  sets  the 
balance  for  determining  whether  an 
individual  can  enjoy  the  opportunity 
and  freedom  to  pursue  life  within 
these  United  States. 

There  have  been  some  questions 
raised  concerning  this  bUl's  use  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  as  a  means  of  immi- 
gration enforcement.  Those  opposing 
these  sanctions  fear  that  they  will 
result  in  discriminatory  practices 
against  minorities.  Opponents  contend 
that  employers  would  attempt  to  avoid 
scrutiny  of  their  business  operations 
by  Federal  officials  by  discriminating 
against  individuals  who  speak  with  an 
accent  or  look  foreign. 


However,  no  such  results  are  intend- 
ed by  the  drafters  of  this  legUlMXion. 
These  employment  sanctions  are 
simply  one  of  the  means  of  insuring 
that  our  immii^ation  policies  are  ef- 
fectively carried  out.  The  concept 
behind  these  sanctions  is  to  stem  the 
flow  of  undocumented  wozkers  into 
the  United  States  by  eliminating  the 
eoontmilc  IncmUve  of  lilring  Illegal  im- 
mlsrants. 

While  no  discriminatory  effects  are 
intended,  we  must  be  sure  to  monitor 
closely  the  results  of  implementing 
these  employer  sanctions.  Provisions 
requiring  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  report  to  Congress  on  wheth- 
er the  employer  sanction  provisions 
have  caused  discrimination  are  Includ- 
ed in  the  bilL  These  reporting  provi- 
sicms  demonstrate  the  drafters'  inten- 
tions of  reownding  to  discriminatory 
practices  should  they  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  on  record 
as  strongly  supporting  GAO's  required 
scrutiny  of  the  results  of  the  employ- 
ment sanctions  mandated  by  this  bill. 
Discriminatory  practices  are  not  in- 
tended, but  we  are  prepared  to  act  af- 
firmatively should  they  be  found  to 
occur.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
insure  that  no  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion is  discriminated  against  as  a 
result  of  these  employment  sanction 
provisions.  As  a  nation  which  stresses 
the  n^Kl  for  equitable  and  humane 
treatment  of  all  individuals,  we  must 
be  committed  to  correcting  any  course 
of  action  which  results  in  unfair  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  minority 
monbers  of  our  society.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  will  not  offer  an  amendment 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opporttmity 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  major  flaw  in 
the  immigration  reform  proposal  we 
are  considering  today,  namely  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  current  fifth  preference 
covering  brothers  and  sisters  of  UJS. 
citizens.  Family  reimif  ication  has  been 
and  should  remain  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  our  Immigration  system.  Last 
year's  bill  originally  eliminated  the 
fifth  preference  altogether.  While  this 
year  the  preference  has  been  partially 
restored  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  allow 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  rejoin  their  families  in  the 
United  States,  this  to  me  is  only  a 
marginal  improvement  in  an  otherwise 
arbitrary  and  severe  limitation  on 
family  reimification.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  fully  cognizant  of  the  strains  on 
our  legal  immigration  system,  howev- 
er, by  this  action  we  are,  in  effect,  per- 
manently dividing  families  and  dash- 
ing long-cherished  dreams  of  families 
to  be  together.  I  know  full  well  of  the 
huge  backlog  in  the  current  fifth  pref- 
erence. But  to  me  this  backlog  repre- 
sents not  a  reason  for  eliminating  this 
preference  category  but  rather  a  com- 


pelling demonstration  of  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  family  reunification 
desires  and  thus  the  strongest  of  argu- 
ments for  the  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent fifth  preference.  Each  of  us  can 
easily  imagine  the  anguish  we  would 
feel  were  we  to  tie  permanently  divid- 
ed from  a  beloved  sister  or  brother. 
Thus  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  con- 
cerns of  members  of  the  Asian-Ameri- 
can community  who  have  expressed 
themselves  most  urgently  on  this 
issue.  Prior  to  the  1965  elimination  of 
the  national  origin  quota  system  Asian 
families  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  fifth  preference.  Now  we  will 
begin  to  close  this  door  of  opportunity 
so  recently  opened  to  them.  I  believe 
this  is  most  unfortunate  and  contrary 
to  our  family  reunification  goals.  Thus 
I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  who  wiU 
be  conferees  on  this  bill  to  retain  the 
current  fifth  preference  category,  as 
the  House  has  done.* 


THE  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  TAX 
INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Bfr. 
Packwood)  to  develop  the  Renewable 
Energy  Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1983.  and 
before  commenting  upon  the  bill 
itself.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  and  foresight  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  prime  cosponsor. 

Hawaii,  Mr.  President,  is  a  small 
State,  with  a  residential  population 
Just  approaching  a  million  people,  and 
due  to  its  location  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  more  vulnerable  to 
energy  disruptions  tlian  any  other 
State. 

Hawaii  imports  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  its  fuel,  and  depends  upon  pe- 
troleum not  only  for  ground,  air.  and 
water  transportation,  but  also  for  gen- 
eration of  most  of  its  electricity.  This 
is  a  situation  which  the  people  of 
Hawaii  believe  must  lie  reversed. 

While  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Aloha  State  is  a  paradise  of  the  Pacif- 
ic, it  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  petropolltics — both  to  the 
threat  of  sudden  disruption  of  supply 
and  to  the  economically  debilitatJng 
price  increases  that  accompany  such 
disruptions.  But  our  islands  are  also 
blessed.  Mr.  President.  We  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  natural  and  re- 
newable energy  resources.  We  have 
some  of  the  best  geothermal  sites  in 
the  Nation,  because  our  islands  were 
formed  by  volcanoes,  some  of  which 
are  still  active.  We  have  a  number  of 
high-quality  sites  for  wind  energy, 
good  hydroelectric  power  sites,  ocean 
temperature  gradients  that  are  ideal 
for  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion, 
and  rich  farmlands  that  produce  ba- 
gasse, the  energy-rich  byproduct  of 
sugar  cane  production,  which  we  use 
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to  geneimte  atesm  and  electricity.  And. 
of  eoufae.  I  need  not  mention— but  I 
will— Hawall't  abundant,  year-round 
■uiMhine  which  can  be  tapped  by  Kdar 
energy  collecton.  aolar  thermal  elec- 
tric tenerators.  and  photovoltaic  sys- 


We  often  like  to  refer  to  Hawaii  as 
America's  natural  energy  laboratory. 
Mr.  President,  because  virtually  every 
renewable  energy  resource  that  has 
been  tried  or  developed  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  has  beoa  developed 
and  used  in  Hawaii  As  evidence  of  this 
point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a 
recent  paper  by  Dr.  John  W.Shupe, 
diiectMr  of  the  Hawaii  Natural  Energy 
Institute,  be  included  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  As  many  of  my  distin- 
gul^Md  coUeagues  know.  I  have 
worked  here  in  Congress  to  gain  Gov- 
ernment reoogniti<m  for  Hawaii's 
superb  attributes  as  a  natural  energy 
iMtoomlary  through  Department  of 
Energy  funding  for  development  of  re- 
newable energy  programs  and  projects 
in  Hawaii 

That  research  support  has  been 
forthcoming.  Mr.  President,  although 
in  ^witnfaihttig  amounts  during  the 
past  2  fiscal  years,  and  Hawaii  has 
Indeed  been  our  Nation's  renewable 
energy  lalMwatory. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  am  able  to 
report  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
micc^w.  Acting  on  its  own  initiative, 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  enacted 
in  I97g— 2  years  before  the  Federal 
Government— a  provision  allowing  a 
tax  credit  for  residential  solar  energy 
installations  In  the  year  1977,  1,101 
Hawaiian  taxpayers  claimed  this  tax 
credit  In  1978,  4.061  taxpayers 
claimed  the  State  solar  tax  credit  in 
Hawaii  In  1979.  the  first  year  that  the 
Federal  credit  was  available,  this 
number  rose  to  4.375.  and  in  1980.  the 
number  of  Hawaiian  dtiaens  claiming 
the  credit  increased  again  to  4,704. 

The  total  installed  costs  of  these  res- 
idential solar  energy  systems  was  ap- 
proximately $43  million,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  generated  excise  and  use 
taxes  of  $1.72  million,  plus  tax  reve- 
nues on  wages  and  on  the  profits  of 
the  businesses  which  instaUed  the  sys- 
tems. By  cMnparison,  If  all  of  the 
dollar  value  of  the  credits  were  used, 
the  total  credits  allowed  would  have 
been  $4.3  million.  These  statistics  are 
derived  from  a  paper  entitled  "Tax 
Credits  Claimed  by  Hawaii  Residents." 
written  by  the  Honorable  George  Frei- 
tas.  director  of  the  D^mrtment  of 
TaxaUim.  State  of  Hawaii  presented 
at  the  Governor's  Energy  Conference 
on  August  15-18.  1982.  at  the  HUton 
Hawaiian  Village  Hotel  in  Honolulu.  I 
aak  unanimous  crasent  that  a  copy  of 
the  paper  by  Director  Feitas  be  includ- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiffli.  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 


Mr.  MATSDNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
these  sUtistlcs  show  that  renewable 
energy  tax  credits  have  motivated 
Hawaii  dtiiens  to  invest  in  energy  in- 
dn>endence.  and  to  do  their  part  to 
wean  our  State,  and  our  Nation,  away 
ftom  our  dangerous  dependence  on  ex- 
poishre.  politically  Insecure  foreign  pe- 
troleum. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
allow  this  success  story  to  continue  by 
supporting  this  bill  to  extoid  and  en- 
hance the  renewable  energy  tax  cred- 
its. Hawaii  which  leads  the  Nation  in 
having  the  largest  per  capita  use  of 
residential  solar  water  helping  in  the 
United  States,  has  demonstrated  its 
willingness,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  to 
develop  and  use  alternative  energy  sys- 
tems. And,  Mr.  President,  every  renew- 
able energy  technology  being  devel- 
oped in  Hawaii  today— ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  (OTBC).  wind,  solar 
thermal  electric  generation,  residen- 
tial and  industrial  solar,  geothermal. 
hydroelectric  power,  and  biomass— is 
included  in  this  bill. 

In  light  of  the  administration's 
desire  to  cut  bade  and  in  some  in- 
stances repeai  these  credits,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  Congress  reaffirm  Its  com- 
mitment to  encourage  renewable 
energy  development  so  as  to  lessen  our 
dependence  upon  tincertain  foreign 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  Also,  we  must 
insure  that  the  renewable  energy  in- 
dustry stays  viable  during  this  period 
of  slipping  oU  prices  and  unstable  Fed- 
eral Government  policy. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  full  support  to  the  extension 
of  the  renewable  energy  tax  credits. 
£zHnrr  1 
Ovmuw  or  RnnwASLS  Embigt 
DsTSLomsMT  HI  Hawah 
(Dr.  John  W.  Shupe) 
(Charts  and  graphs  not  reproducible  In 
Raooas.] 

amoDUcnoH 
Of  aU  90  States.  HawaU  Is  most  vulnerable 
to  global  oO  shortages  and  to  dtatoeations  In 
the  world  energy  market.  Hawaii  has  no 
known  f oasU  fuel  reserves— coal,  petroleum, 
or  natural  gas.  There  Is  no  offshore  oil.  We 
have  no  coal  coming  Into  the  State  by  rail; 
no  natural  gas  by  pipeline. 

The  electricity  demand  on  our  separate  is- 
lands Is  too  small  to  allow  the  accommoda- 
tloD  of  massive  nuclear  power  plants  into 
the  utility  system— which  many  people  view 
as  a  mixed  blessing.  We  are  not  tied  Into  a 
regiooal  grid,  so  that  we  can  share  electric 
loads  with  adjacent  sUtes.  In  fact,  our  sepa- 
rate Islands  are  not  even  interconnected  In  a 
common  electric  grid,  although  a  major 
study  Is  underway  on  a  deep  submarine 
cable  to  transmit  electricity  between  the 
major  islands 

Today.  M  percent  or  essentially  all  of  our 
energy  comes  from  Imported  oil.  Unfortu- 
nately, nearly  two-thirds  of  this  petroleum 
is  foreign  crude— much  of  it  fran  the 
Middle  East.  This  was  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  severity  of  the  energy  shortfall  in 
HawaU  following  the  1973  oU  embargo.  And 
this  near-total  dependence  on  seaborne  pe- 
troleum—which with  each  passing  Middle 
East  crisis  has  become  more  expensive  and 


a  paradox.  For  Hawaii  Is 
hiMsnil  with  a  variety  and  abundance  of  re- 
newable energy  raaourees.  vrtiich  can  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  Imported  oIL 

Included  among  tbese  energy  altemaUves 
ar«  dli«ct  solar  radiation,  wind,  biomass. 
ocean  thermal,  and  geothermal  energy— all 
potentially  low  poUuttng  In  comparison  to 
conventtonal  energy  systems  with  their  nox- 
ious discharges,  add  rain,  greenhouse  effect, 
and  loorllved  radioaetive  wastes.  Hawaii's 
renewaUe  energy  resources  are  totally  com- 
patible with  the  State's  oonoem  for  the 
quality  of  the  envirooment. 

The  benefita  of  energy  seU-suffidency.  as 
they  relate  to  the  future  economic  well- 
being  of  Hawaii,  are  weU  recognised  by  iU 
dtlsens.  Not  only  has  the  vulnerability  of 
this  Island  state  been  demonstrated  by  the 
energy  shortfaU  resulting  from  the  oU  em- 
bargo, but  by  severe  maritime  strikes,  as 
weU.  which  have  tied  up  essentislly  all  ship- 
ping from  the  tp^HiianH  United  States.  Each 
Incident  reinforces  the  resolve  to  strive  for 
greater  energy  independence,  and  a  concert- 
ed effort  leading  toward  this  goal  has  been 
underway  for  more  than  a  decade. 

From  the  beginning,  the  development  of 
Hawaii's  renewable  energy  resources  has 
been  a  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  segments 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Much  of 
the  Initial  research  and  thrust  for  this  activ- 
ity, going  badi  to  1970.  came  from  the  Uni- 
versity and.  since  iU  establishment  in  1974 
by  the  Legislature,  from  HNEI— the  Hawaii 
Natural  Energy  Institute. 

All  segmenU  of  State  and  County  govern- 
ment have  been  early  partidpanU  in  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  alternatives,  and  the 
original  seed  money  to  initiate  and  to  sus- 
tain many  of  these  projects  has  come  from 
State  funding.  Throughout  the  decade  of 
the  70's,  generous  support  for  renewable 
energy  was  provMed  by  the  federal  energy 
funding  agencies;  first  the  National  Science 
F^tundaUon  (NSF).  next  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA),  and  then  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE). 

There  has  been  strong  input  also  for  the 
majority  of  the  projects  from  the  private 
sector,  which  has  added  credibility  to  the 
effort.  The  electric  utilities  on  Oahu, 
Hawaii.  Molokai  and  Kauai  have  aU  takoi 
an  active  role  In  alternate  energy  programs, 
as  have  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation (HSPA).  Pacific  Resources,  Inc. 
(PRI),  Dillingham.  C.  Brewer,  AMFAC.  and 
many  other  local  and  mainland  engineering 
and  busineas  firms.  With  the  major  cut- 
backs In  fimding  for  renewable  energy  im- 
posed by  the  Reagan  Administration,  it  is 
the  private  sector— with  moouragement  and 
support  from  local  govemmoit— which  must 
T««t«»Ain  the  momentum  HawaU  has 
achieved  over  liie  past  decade  in  developing 
IU  energy  alternatives. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  brief  overview  of 
the  progren  made  to  date  by  HawaU  in 
minimising  IU  near-total  dependence  on  Im- 
ported oU. 

OVIBVIXW 

The  Hawaiian  Islands— the  State  of 
HawaU— oonsisU  of  the  eight  southernmost 
islands  in  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  an 
island  chain  stretchtaig  across  600  kilome- 
ters of  the  Central  Pacific  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  United  States  by  neariy 
4000  kilometers  of  ocean.  These  islands  are 
the  tops  of  shield  volcanoes  rising  from  the 
ocean  floor  and  are  too  recent  In  origin  to 
have  experienced  the  natural  cycle  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  fossU  fuels.  HawaU 


has  a  resideat  population  of  about  96S,000 
and  a  de  f aoto  population  of  slightly  over 
1.100.000  irti#n  visitarB  to  tlie  tsiands  are  in- 
eluded  (1).  NMfly  80  pereant  of  the  resident 
populatkin  isid  most  of  the  industrial  snd 
govamnent  ptrsstnieture  are  eooeentrated 
on  the  islsnd  of  Oahu.  the  site  of  the  state 
capltoi  Hondhilu.  By  oontnat  to  this  msjor 
metropoUtan  area  with  a  bigh-deosity 
energy  ^«fT"«F««'.  most  of  the  ottier  ialsndi 
have  wkMy  <ii|>erBi>d  kw-denslty  energy  re- 
quiiements,  tfrnUar  to  many  of  the  lea  de- 
veloped areal  throui^iout  the  worid. 

The  total  dlvOian  energy  eoosoBaptian  for 
HawaU  in  1979  was  Ul  triUlan  Btu's.  whidi 
is  equivalent  to  about  $7  siiUlon  bands  of 
OIL  Figure  1  compares  energy  utiHsstinn  in 
HawaU  with  that  of  the  msinlanri  United 
States  (2).  The  energy  consusaptian  patr 
tenw  for  the  state  and  the  nation  differ  ap- 
preciably, laigely  because  of  (i)  the  absence 
of  a  space  heatbig  requirement  in  the  sub- 
tropical climate  of  HawaU  snd  (U)  the  huge 
amount  of  avistion  fud  neoesmry  to  aervioe 
the  state's  tourist  industry.  A  dgniflcant 
ptOnt  to  oonridor  in  plsnning  for  HawaU'S 
energy  futuM  is  that  neariy  00  percent  of 
the  state's  current  energy  demand  Is  for 
liquid  fuda  to  satisfy  tramportatian  re- 
quirements. 

There  Is  some  variation  in  the  cost  of 
energy  between  the  separate  islands,  par- 
tieulsrly  with  respect  to  deetitalty,  for 
which  larger  generatinc  unito  arc  more  eoo- 
nomieaL  At  present,  the  priee  of  residential 
electridty  varies  from  11.4  eents  per  klk>- 
watt-hour  In  Honolulu  to  swiiilinsfrty  S4 
cenU  per  kUowatt-hour  on  Molokai— one  of 
the  highest  electricity  rates  in  the  United 
States.  Regular  gasoline  easts  about  41 
oenU  per  Uter  ($1.U  per  gaUon)  on  Oahu. 
tnduding  lodal  and  federal  taxes,  snd  about 
5  oenU  a  gallon  more  on  the  other  islands. 
Although  this  is  hitfier  thsn  msinlsnd 
charges  for  gasoline,  it  is  still  a  bargain  in 
comparison  to  most  worldwide  figures. 

HawaU'S  neariy  total  dependenne  on  sea- 
bmne  petroleum  is  a  paradox,  since  the 
state  has  a  variety  and  ahunrtanne  of  renew- 
able energy  teaoorees.  Research  was  initiat- 
ed mme  thatt  a  decade  ago  on  the  ntillsatioo 
of  theee  reseuroes  as  altematlvei  or  substi- 
tutes for  iDgwrted  oQ  (S).  and  the  energy 
shoitfau  of  197S  added  impetas  to  the 
effort  To  date,  the  impact  of  renewable 
energy  reaoivoes  on  Hawaii's  ofl  isapotts  hss 
been  sll^t,  excqit  for  the  existing  S  per- 
cent input  ffom  the  hagassf  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  plants.  However,  the  great 
amount  of  research.  devekviBient.  and  dem- 
onstration (lUMfcD)  that  has  been  directed 
to  Indigenous  energy  souroes  in  recent  yean 
is  *«t«w«t«g  to  have  podtive  results.  Table  1 
shows  the  origin  of  the  $88  mUlion  spent  on 
renewable  energy  RIMkD  in  HawaU  during 
the  past  demde  and  the  general  categories 
In  which  these  funds  were  expended  (4). 

TABLE  l.-RMDING  OF  ROEWABIE  BiRGY  RDU)  M 
HAWAII:  1971  TO  1980 
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imacT  soLAX  saoiatios 
The  principal  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  be- 
tween ir  and  32*  N.  At  Honolulu  the  mid- 
summer sun  Is  S*  north  of  verticaL  whUe  the 
winter  low  Is  4S*  above  the  southern  hori- 
son.  Therefore,  HawaU  has  both  a  higher 
average  insobUlon  rate  and  a  smaller  sea- 
sonal variation  than  the  mainland  United 
States.  Aversge  annual  insolaUoD  values  In 
exeess  of  SOO  lantfeys  (calories  pa:  square 
ocattsMto')  per  day  are  not  unusual  (5). 
Consequently.  HawaU  Is  well  suited  for  the 
ntmaatlan  of  all  types  of  direct  solar  radiar 

Almost  40  percent  of  the  reddoitial 
energy  oonsumed  In  the  state  is  used  for 
heatli«  water.  This  rcpreaenU  a  good  target 
for  aolar  watCT  heaters,  and  at  i»eaent  there 
are  about  19,000  flat-plate  solar  collectors 
hwtTint''  in  Hawaii  resulting  in  annual  sav- 
ings in  imported  oQ  of  about  $6  miUion. 

Where  hi^er  temperatures  are  reqiUred, 
sidsr  thenaal  systems  with  amoentrating 
collectors  show  excellent  potentiai  both  for 
III  mill  heat  and  for  generating  electridty. 
lluee  major  design  studies  on  solar  thermal 
systems  for  utiUty  and  Industrial  applicar 
tions  in  Hawaii  involving  parabolic  collec- 
ton with  both  dish  and  trough  oonflgura- 
tions,  have  been  funded  by  the  DOE. 

Frdiminary  design  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted as  wdl  on  solsr  ponds.  The  state  is 
reviewing  a  proposal  to  design  and  construct 
a  B004cW  salt-gradient  solar  pond  at  the 
Natural -ttiergy  Laboratory  of  HawaU  on 
the  Kona  C^oast  of  the  Big  Islsnd  of  Hawaii 

PlMitovoltaic  pow«r  systems  utilising  aoUd- 
Btste  semiconductor  devices  to  convert  solar 
radiation  directly  into  dectridty  are  begin- 
ning to  find  limited  application  In  Hawaii  A 
photovoltaic  system  that  generates  S5  kW 
of  dectridty  for  WOcox  Memorial  Hospital 
on  KMiai  was  completed  In  December  llttl. 
This  concentrating  dual  system  conslsU  of  a 
aeries  of  parsboUc  troughs  that  focus  radi- 
ation  on  the  aolar  cells  iriiieh  produce  dec- 
tridty. Water,  which  is  warmed  as  it  circu- 
lates through  the  system  and  cools  the  cells, 
pravides  much  of  the  hospital's  hot  water. 

Ituee  small  photovoltaic  systems— 2  to  3.6 
kW— have  also  been  installed  on  homes  in 
Bawatt  as  demonstration  proJecU  of  the 
DOS.  Theee  roof -mounted  systems  are  me- 
tered Into  the  utiUty  grid,  and  records  are 
kept  of  the  amount  of  surplus  electridty 
from  the  photovoltaic  system  that  is  fed 
htA  into  the  utlUty  grid.  In  addition  to 
these  three  demonstration  projects,  more 
than  250  homeowners  In  HawaU  have  re- 
portedly Installed  photovoltaic  systems— 
both  with  and  without  storage— to  help 
meet  thdr  dectrical  needs. 
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The  ocean  is  an  exceUent  solar  coUector 
and  storage  system.  A  century  ago,  the 
Ftench  scientist  Jacques  d'Arscmval  discov- 
ered that  the  temperature  difference  be- 
tween the  sun-wamed  ocean  surface  and  the 
cold  dei9-water  can  be  used  to  generate 
dectridty.  Unlike  many  other  renewable  re- 
souroes,  which  provide  energy  intermittent- 
ly, there  is  nei^ble  cooling  of  the  ocean  at 
night,  so  that  ocean  thermal  mergy  conver- 
slon  (OTBC)  could  be  utilized  for  24-hour 
base-load  power. 

A  prdiminary  Inventory  of  locations 
throuiiiout  the  state  with  some  potential 
for  OTBC  sy^ons  has  been  made,  but  addi- 
tional bathymetric  and  ocean  current  stud- 
ies are  required  to  verify  that  these  rites  are 
suitable  for  OTBC  plants.  There  Is  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  if  a  rite  is  located  near 
shore,  since  the  umbUical  cable  for  trans- 
mitting dectridty  from  a  floating  OTEC 


power  plant  to  a  shore-baaed  utiUty  grid 
would  be  both  shorter  and  simpler  in  design. 
There  Is  also  some  interest  In  construcUng 
shore-based  OTBC  plants,  with  the  cold- 
water  pipe  running  out  throu^  the  surf 
zone.  HawaU  has  a  number  of  dtes  that  sat- 
isfy critoia  for  both  near-shore  floating  and 
shore-based  OTBC  power  plants. 

In  addition  to  OTBC  powu'  planU  feeding 
electridty  into  an  island  uttUty  grid,  float- 
ing anchored  platforms  and  untethered 
gracing  OTBC  planU  could  be  utilised  to 
produce  smmonla  or  hydrogen  as  a  synthet- 
ic fuei  Craven  (6)  estimated  that  within  the 
200-mae  sime  of  the  islands  conetituting  the 
Hawaiian  Archipelago,  It  Is  possible  to 
produce  10  to  IS  quads  (1  quad's  10>*  Btu's) 
per  year  of  OTBC  power— an  amount  of 
oiergy  greater  than  that  derived  from  the 
current  annual  import  of  oU  by  the  United 
States. 

Three  significant  saltwater  OTEC  proJecU 
have  been  located  In  Hawaii  Mlni-OTEC 
was  the  first  fully  operational  doaed-cyde 
OTEC  syston  to  geaenXt  electridty  from 
the  ocean  thermal  gradient  It  was  a  Joint 
venture  of  the  Lodcheed  Missile  and  ^»aoe 
C^ompany,  the  Dillingham  Corpmation,  and 
the  State  of  HawaU  to  demonstrate  the 
^«»hwi<mi  feasibiUty  of  an  OTBC  power 
plant.  The  heat  exchangers  and  other  com- 
ponenU  of  Mini-OTEC  were  located  (m  a 
barge  and  a  polyethylene  pipe,  61  centime- 
ters In  diameter,  suspended  tram  a  buoy, 
was  used  to  bring  up  cold  water  from  a 
depth  of  655  meters.  During  iU  4-month  de- 
ployment off  HawaU  In  Ute  1979,  Mlni- 
OTEC  generated  slightly  over  50  kW  of 
electridty,  of  which  35  to  40  kW  was  used 
intemaUy  to  drive  the  system  and  10  to  16 
kW  was  net  powor. 

The  second  project  located  In  HawaU  was 
CyrEC-l,  which  represented  a  major  effort 
of  the  DOE  to  obtain  operational  data  on 
the  c(mip<»ienU  of  a  1-megawatt  OTEC 
system.  More  than  $50  milUon  went  Into  the 
project,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  the 
mainland  United  States  to  convert  a  Navy 
tanker  to  accommodate  the  massive  heat  ex- 
changers uid  other  componenU  for  dreulat- 
ing  deep-ocean  water  through  the  system  at 
246,000  Uters  per  minute.  The  Ocean  Energy 
Convorto-  was  deployed  25  km  off  the  coast 
of  HawaU  in  early  1081.  and  3  months  of  ex- 
celloit  operational  daU  were  obtained 
before  budget  limitations  caused  premature 
termination  of  the  program. 

The  third  major  OTEC  project  is  the  Sea- 
coast  Test  Faculty  (STF),  located  at  the 
Natural  Energy  Laboratory  on  the  Big 
Island  of  Hawaii  The  STF  was  designed  to 
provide  a  permanent  shore-based  fadUty 
from  which  to  conduct  reliable,  economical, 
long-range  test  programs  on  biofouling,  cor- 
rosion, and  component  performance.  The 
advantage  of  this  dte  is  that  the  ocean  floor 
droiw  off  abruptly  from  the  sh<»eline.  so 
that  a  depth  of  640  m  can  be  reached  by  ex- 
tending a  pipeline  1860  m  from  the  labora- 
tory, through  the  surf  sone,  and  along  the 
ocean  floor.  Phase  1  of  the  STF  has  been 
completed  and  Indudes  the  Installation  of  a 
30-cm  cold-water  pipe  with  a  flow  capadty 
of  5700  Uters  per  minute.  Curroit  warm- 
water  capablUty  is  7600  Uters  per  minute. 

HawaU  is  Interested  in  OTEC  not  only  for 
base-load  power  but  also  for  the  probable 
spin-off  in  aquaculture  and  desalination 
from  the  cold,  nutrient-rich,  de^i-ocean 
water.  Since  DOE  funding  for  OTEC  may  be 
curtaUed  in  the  future.  HawaU  is  lo<Alnc 
both  to  Industry  and  to  foreign  govem- 
menU  as  potential  customers  for  conducting 
research  with  the  unique  cold-water  capabU- 
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tty  of  Um  8TP.  However,  tbe  tminf«W«t.y  out' 
look  tor  fim**»''««^  OTWC  oeUrlty  In  HawsU 
«M  reinfafoad  by  the  DOB  Monounoement 
on  It  Feferaary  1M3  that  two  of  tbe  nine 
ptopoaBk  for  pntMlv'**^  tbe  eonccptual 
dMign  ptaaae  for  a  eloMdcyde  OTSC  pUot 
ptant  bad  been  approved  for  fundtatc  eacb 
at  tMO.0M.  Both  tbeae  propoMli  are  baaed 
OB OTBCiitca  located  on  OabiL 
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The  malor  acricultural  crop  of  HawaU  Is 
■iH«w»iMt  Hearty  1  milUon  metric  tons  of 
raw  sugar  arc  produced  anmially  on  W.0OO 
beetarea  of  prime  agricultural  land  (3). 
is»)nr  by-products  are  2.4  mUkm  metric 
toiM  of  bagame  and  MO.0OO  metric  tons  of 
imilsfa  Tbe  moteture  content  of  bagasse 
to  about  41  percent,  and  It  Is  an  excellent 
boiler  fuel,  replacing  nearty  X.S  million  bar- 
rels of  tanported  oO  a  year.  Although  molas- 
ses to  a  satkifaetory  feedstock  for  ethanol 
production,  the  economics  of  oonvenion 
fffli  ajptM-  to  be  man^nal.  so  that  most  of 
the  mnlsmra  ta  wed  as  cattle  feed.  Even  If 
all  of  the  mnlsmiii  produced  in  the  state 
were  converted  to  ethanol  and  used  as 
traiMportatlon  fuel,  it  would  not  have  a 
major  Impact  on  the  amount  of  gasoline  re- 
quired. The  ultimate  potential  for  ethanol 
from  iiiolsBSfii  to  about  S7  milium  liters  a 
year— only  8  percent  of  the  currant  fuel 
used  for  automobiles  in  HawaiL 

fbccat  products  also  have  excellent  energy 
potential  In  Hawaii,  both  as  boiler  fuel  and 
as  feedstock  for  liquid  fuels.  Most  of  the 
650.000  ha  of  forest  lands  in  HawaU  are  nat- 
ural stands,  from  which  forestry  thinning 
operations  are  providing  a  limited  source  of 
wood  chips  for  sugar  company  boUers.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  of  eucalyptus  and  the  giant 
koa  haole  (leucaena)  seem  to  show  promise 
for  tree  farms  In  Hawaii,  and  an  extensive 
study  of  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  re- 
quirements of  several  of  these  varieties  has 
been  conducted  to  determine  the  amount 
and  location  of  land  appropriate  for  tree 
farming  with  each  of  these  strains  (7). 

Tree  farming  is  also  recehring  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  with  the  HawaU  State  Division 
of  Fwestry  providing  $500,000  annually  for 
the  planting  of  1  million  seedlings  a  year  for 
energy  tree  farms  throughout  the  state. 
The  BioBaergy  Corporation  is  conducting  a 
S-year  demonstration  program  on  fast-grow- 
ing strains  of  eucalyptus,  which  will  be  har- 
vested In  5  to  7  years.  Studies  on  leucaena 
(8)  show  that  a  model  farm  of  405  ha  with 
4.100.000  leucaena  trees  would  replace 
32.000  barrels  of  diesel  fuel  each  year,  about 
one-third  of  Moiokai's  annual  electric 
energy  need.  Pacific  Resources.  Inc..  is  lead- 
ing a  DOB-funded  project  on  the  feasibUity 
of  a  hydropyrolysis  process  for  converting  a 
variety  of  HawaU's  high-yield  ceUulosic 
crops  to  liquid  fuels. 

Other  biomass  projecU  are  addressing  (i> 
more  effective  use  of  pineapple  waste  for 
boUer  fuel,  particularly  aa  liolokai.  and  (U) 
growth  in  seawater  of  sIngle-ceU  algae. 
'  which  convert  sunlight  and  nutrients  to 
lipids  rather  than  ceUulose.  The  algae 
project  Is  Jotaitly  funded  by  the  SUte  and 
the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  and 
has  achieved  high  mass  densities  in  a  50-m* 
algal  raceway  (9).  The  generation  of  both 
lipids  and  protein  by  this  process  looks  suf- 
ficiently promising  to  Justify  increasing  the 
project  to  a  40.500-m*  system. 

An  endowed  chair  In  renewable  energy  re- 
sources was  established  recently  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  HawaU  by  an  $800,000  grant  from 
Coral  Industries.  Inc.  of  HonoliUu.  The 
present  Coral  Industries  professor.  Dr.  Bil- 
chael  J.  AntaL  is  conducting  research  into 


HawaU's  potential  for  Uquld  fuel  replace- 
ment. 

Another  possible  source  of  energy  might 
be  called  "urban  ore"— municipal  solid 
waste.  HFOWZR.  the  proposed  Honolulu 
Project  on  Waste  Bnergy  Recovery,  estimat- 
ed that  Oahu's  1800  tons  of  municipal  solid 
waste  per  day  could  be  used  to  produce  35 
IfW  of  electricity.  This  proposal  was 
dropped,  due  to  siting  problems,  but  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu  Is  continuing 
to  research  the  feaslbUlty  of  utUlxIng  mu- 
nicipal soUd  waste  for  energy  production. 
The  new  Cooke  generating  plant  on  the 
laUnd  of  Molokal  has  a  4  MW  capacity.  It  is 
designed  to  burn  hay.  wood  chlpa.  pineapple 
chop,  municipal  waste.  In  fact  almost  any 
combustible  material. 


The  northeast  trade  winds,  which  blow 
across  HawaU  approximately  three-quarters 
of  the  time,  constitute  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  reliable  wind  patterns  In  the 
world  (10).  This  favorable  wind  regime  is  re- 
inforced by  the  terrain  of  the  islands  and  a 
fairly  stable  inversion  layer  at  an  altitude  of 
around  1800  m.  These  factors  combine  to 
give  a  funneUng  effect:  as  the  trade  winds 
are  forced  up  and  over  the  mountain  ranges 
and  around  the  islands,  their  velocity  is 
greatly  increased— often  more  than  doubled. 

Each  of  the  major  Islands  In  the  state  has 
good  sites  for  wind  development.  In  addition 
to  the  favorable  wind  patterns,  there  is  no 
icing  in  Hawaii  to  contribute  to  overloading 
and  vibration  of  windmill  blades,  while  hur- 
ricanes and  high-gustlng  winds  are  extreme- 
ly rare  in  this  area  of  the  Pacific.  Except  for 
the  corrosive  effects  of  moist  salt-laden  air, 
which  can  be  handled  through  proper 
design.  Hawaii  has  an  ideal  combination- 
physical  and  climate  conditions  for  the  in- 
troduction of  wind  power. 

There  are  about  70  small  wind  genera- 
tors—0.3  to  SO  kW-dotting  the  HawaUan 
landscape,  most  funded  privately.  To  date, 
there  is  only  one  large  wlndmiU  in  HawaU— 
a  300-ICW  wind  turbine  generator  located  at 
Kahuku  on  the  north  shore  of  Oahu. 
During  its  first  year  of  operation,  ending  3 
July  1981.  this  windmiU  generated  870.970 
kWh,  far  more  electricity  than  any  of  the 
other  MOD-OA's  located  In  the  Mainland 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  generated  during  any 
year. 

The  HawaUan  Electric  Company  (HECO) 
is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  wind  power 
for  HawaU  and  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Windfanns.  Ltd..  for  the  purchase  of 
80  MW  of  electricity  from  wind  turbine  gen- 
erators to  be  located  near  the  200-KW  unit 
at  Kahuku.  Wlndfarms  wUl  finance  these 
huge  wind  turbines  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $350  mUlion.  HECO  wiU  buy  the 
electricity  from  Wlndfarms  for  distribution 
through  the  utUity  grid.  HopefuUy  the 
system  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1984. 
If  so,  it  could  provide  nearly  10  percent  of 
Oahu'a  electricity  demand,  saving  about 
600,000  barrels  of  imported  oU  a  year. 

GIOTHKBIIAL  BXaOUaCXS 

Initial  geological  and  geophysical  explora- 
tions for  geothermal  resources  were  con- 
ducted in  1073  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii, 
which  has  two  active  volcanoes  and  a  com- 
plex rift  sone  system.  The  first  successful 
experimental  weU  was  driUed  in  HawaU  in 
1976  to  a  depth  of  1967  m.  PreUnUnary 
flashing  and  flowing  of  the  weU  were  en- 
couraging (11),  and  subsequent  testing  veri- 
fied that  this  is  one  of  the  hottest  geother- 
mal wells  in  the  world,  with  a  358'C  down- 
hole  temperature.  In  addition,  the  quality 


of  the  fluid  is  excellent  with  low  levels  of 
toxic  materials  and  of  components  which 
precipitate  out  to  clog  the  dreulation  and 
generation  system. 

A  broader  resource  assessment  program, 
consisting  of  the  compilation  and  evaluation 
of  readily  aooeaslbie  geological,  geoehemical. 
and  geophysical  data  both  on  the  Island  of 
HawaU  and  throughout  the  island  chain, 
identified  20  regions  in  13  general  areas 
with  some  potential  for  geothermal  develop- 
ment (13).  These  are  areas  where  tempera- 
tures are  probably  sufficiently  high  to  gen- 
erate electricity  or  where  lower  temperature 
reaources  could  be  used  to  supply  process 
heat  for  industrial  applications.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  no  lUgh-temperature  geo- 
thermal reaources  on  Oahu.  where  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  state's  population 
base  and  electricity  market  are  located. 

A  3-MW  geothermal  wellhead  generator 
was  instaUed  at  the  HOP-A  weU.  When  it 
first  began  generating  electricity  In  August 
1081,  HawaU  became  the  second  state  to 
generate  electricity  from  lU  geothermal  re- 
sources. Compared  to  CallfomU's  900  MW 
of  installed  geothermal  capacity,  this  3-MW 
power  plant  is  a  very  modest  beginning. 
However,  with  20  potential  geothermal  re- 
gions Identified  and  the  possibUlty  of  an 
interialand  electric  cable,  geothermal  power 
in  HawaU  could  aK>roach  the  current  capac- 
ity in  California  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
Three  drilling  consortia  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  HawaU's  first  successful  geother- 
mal weU  driUed  entUvly  with  private  capital 
was  flashed  In  October  1981.  HECO  has  re- 
vised its  plans  to  construct  more  fossU-flred 
power  planU  on  the  Big  Island  and  has 
issued  a  request  for  proposals  on  a  25-MW 
geothermal  power  plant— to  be  the  forerun- 
ner of  commercial  development  for  this 
major  geothermal  field. 

SUMMAKT  or  HAWAU'S  aiHXWABLX  KmaOT 
BBSOUaCKS 

The  development  of  most  of  HawaU's 
energy  alternatives  wiU  in  no  way  be  limited 
by  the  mai^iitude  of  the  resource  base.  The 
total  capacity  of  aU  of  the  possible  onshore 
and  nearshore  OTEC  power  plants  exceeds 
the  projected  base-load  electrical  demands 
of  the  state  many  times  over,  as  does  the  po- 
tential geothermal  resource.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Puna  area  of  the  Island  of  HawaU 
alone  may  provide  3000  MW-centuries  of 
generating  capacity  from  Its  geothermal  res- 
ervoirs (2).  Similarly,  during  the  trade  wtad 
conditions,  the  potential  wind  energy  in  the 
sUte  exceeds  by  a  factor  of  10  HawaU's  total 
electrical  needs  (10).  UntU  and  unless  an 
economic  method  for  storing  wbid  energy  is 
developed,  the  factor  limiting  commercUU- 
ization  of  wind  energy  is  the  total  amount 
of  wind  power  that  can  be  accommodated  by 
the  utUity  grid. 

The  availabUity  of  sulUble  land  area 
could  limit  extensive  utilization  of  both 
direct  solar  radiation  systems  and  biomass 
growth  for  boUer  fuel  farms  or  liquid  fuel 
feedstock.  However,  since  the  ultimate 
energy  supply  mU  for  HawaU  wUl  probably 
include  a  variety  of  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources, each  maximized  to  satisfy  an  end 
use  of  direct  heat,  electricity,  or  fuel,  no 
single  renewable  resource  Is  likely  to  be 
dominant. 

IHBBOT  nrruax 

Energy  is  a  crucial  element  In  planning 
for  the  SUte's  economic  future.  Extensive 
reviews  and  projections  of  HawaU's  energy 
supply  and  demand  have  been  conducted 
throughout  the  past  decade.  EasUy  the  most 
comprehensive  study  was  a  3-year.  $550,000 


Joint  effort  by  tbe  DOB  and  the  state  to 
taUlah  dau  bases  and  Inlcgimted 
analyses  (ro4i  which  to  d 
for  alternative  enorgy  futorsa,  lUa  was  a 
ooUaborative  effort  of  Uwrwoce  Beifcdey 
Laboratory  ahd  tbe  DPBD  irtildi  reaultad  in 
tbe  six-volume  Hawaii  Intagiated  Baefgy 
AsMMment  (BlEA)  (2),  ooverfnc  the  state's 
total  energy  picture.  Table  2  is  taken  from 
the  HIBA  study  and  simuBariHa  parameten 
related  to  the  potential  of  the  various  re- 
newable energy  reaouieea  for  satisfying  a 
portion  of  HawaU's  eleetitaal 


TABU  3.-EL£CnacnY  SUPFIY  FOR  HAWAII  IN  2005 
BASED  ON  3  PROJECm)  FUTURE  CASES 
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Three  scenkrios  for  future  energy  demand 
In  HawaU  ar«  presented  in  the  HIBA  (2).  All 
three  are  baaed  on  the  state's  "most  likely" 
projection  of  population  and  personal 
Income  and  on  the  aswmipt.ion  that  the 
mandated  automobile  mlleaae  standards  will 
be  implemented.  All  three  of  these  demand 
forecasts  are  predicated  on  oQ  continuing  to 
be  the  predominant  energy  supply.  There- 
fore, these  f orecasU  serve  only  as  a  starting 
point  for  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  renew- 
ables  In  HawaU's  energy  future  and  how 
they  wUl  affect  the  projected  demand,  both 
for  oO  and  f cr  total  energy. 

In  the  fini  scenario,  the  boaeline  case,  it 
Is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  3  percent  per 
year  escalation  in  the  wortd  ofl  price  above 
the  general  feiflatlon  rate,  starting  with  $80 
a  barrel  tai  1980.  The  second  scenario,  the 
savings  case.  Is  similar  to  the  baseline  ease, 
but  In  addftion  to  Improved  automobile 
mUeage  It  la  assumed  tbat  other  oonaerva- 
tion  practices  are  histituted.  mainly  In- 
creased efficiency  In  apidianoea.  lighting, 
water  heaUng.  and  space  conditioning.  The 
third  scenario,  the  high  oil  price  ease.  Is 
based  (m  a  }0  percent  per  year  Inareaae  In 
oU  price  above  the  Inflation  rate,  whidi 
could  occur  If  there  were  major  disniptians 
In  global  oU  production.  Table  3  lists  fore- 
casU  for  the  contribution  tbat  the  major 
energy  supphr  sources  wUl  make  In  meeting 
total  electricity  demand  for  the  state  In 
2005.  Forecasts  are  presented  for  each  of 
the  three  scanarioa. 

Table  3  proJecU  a  relatively  high  level  of 
penetration  of  the  renewables  for  electricity 
generation  by  2005.  with  the  baseUne  case 
showing  79  iieroent  penetration  and  the 
high  cost  case  94  percent.  EUnrever,  since 
HIEA  sw"r«  that  there  will  be  very  Uttle 
replacement  of  liquid  fuela  by  electricity 
during  the  next  two  deeadea  and  that  Jet 
fuel  demand  wUl  taierease  by  OS  percent  over 
the  next  25  years,  the  amount  of  the  total 
energy  provided  by  the  renewaUes  In  2005  Is 
only  37  percent  for  the  baeellne  case  and  46 
percent  for  the  high  cost  case.  These  fore- 
casts seem  somewhat  conservative. 
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In  summary.  HawaU  has  both  the  inceh- 
ttve— thouift  Its  near  total  dependence  for 
energy  on  imported  oU— and  tbe  opportuni- 
ty—through its  abundant  supply  of  renew- 
able energy  resources— to  become  energy 
self •auffident  This  will  require  both  the  im- 
plementation of  effective  conservation 
measurea.  and  the  syst«natic  development 
of  our  Indigenous  energy  resources. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  to  date  in 
Vtytcm  the  groundwork  for  conversion  to  re- 
newaUe  resources— In  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  as  weU  as  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  and  private  infrastructure 
supportive  of  this  effort  GeoUiermal.  flat- 
plate  solar  ooUectors,  wind  mergy,  bagasse 
and  other  forms  of  biomass  have  achieved 
or  are  fast  approaching  cost-effectiveness 
with  imported  oU. 

HawaU  readily  recognizes,  however,  that 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  a 
significant  imptict  can  be  achieved  in  lessen- 
ing our  energy  vulnerabUlty.  AimI  with  the 
current  attitude  of  the  federal  government, 
the  bulk  of  the  capital  for  this  development 
must  come  from  the  private  sector,  with  en- 
couragement snd  incentives  provided  by  the 
local  govonment. 

Although  the  decade  ahead  represents  a 
new  ballgame.  we  are  optimistic  that  the  ap- 
fvedable  momentiun  that  has  been  generat- 
ed can  be  maintained,  and  HawaU  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  stMdlly  toward  its  ulti- 
mate goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
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Tax  Credits  Claimxd  bt  Hawau  RxsniEirrs 
(By  Hon.  George  Freitas) 

The  1965  Leglslathre  Session  passed  an 
Omnibus  Tax  BUI  which  Included  increased 
tax  rates  for  most  taxes,  recognizing  that 
the  hike  In  the  general  excise  tax  rates 
would  create  a  hardship  cm  low-income  tax- 
payers. The  Legislatiuv  also  included  In  the 
bill  provisions  for  two  types  of  tax  credits  to 
counteract  the  impact  of  new  tax  rates. 

The  first  was  consumer  type,  educaUon 
credit,  and  rental  tax  credits  to  eliminate 
the  higher  tax  rates  with  some  assistance  to 
low-income  taxpayers. 

The  cost  of  energy  affects  aU  the  pe<K>le 
of  Hawaii. The  cost  can  be  stabilized  by  tbe 
development  of  alternate  energy  resources 
such  as  solar,  wind,  geothermal.  biomass. 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  and  mu- 
nicipal soUd  waste.  Energy  which  Is  pro- 
duced in  HawaU  wiU  employ  our  people,  and 
the  money  spent  on  energy  wiU  be  speat  in 
our  local  econcmiy  rather  than  leaving  the 
State  to  pay  for  $1.5  biUion  in  imported  oU 
each  year. 

The  1976  Legislature  also  turned  to  an- 
other area  of  concern:  that  of  energy  con- 
servation. In  order  to  encoiuage  homeown- 
ers to  conserve  energy,  the  Legislature  en- 
acted a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  any  solar  energy  device 
instaUed.  Tbe  credit  is  to  be  claimed  against 
the  taxpayer's  tax  llabOity  for  the  year  in 
which  the  device  was  purchased  and  placed 
in  service.  The  credit  Is  applicable  to  devices 
placed  in.  service  after  Deonnber  31.  1974. 
but  before  December  31, 1981. 

TEB  SOLAR  EHERGT  DEVICE  TAX  CREDIT— 19T7 

This  tax  credit  is  available  to  any  individ- 
ual or  corporate  resident  taxpayer  who  f  Qes 
individual  or  corporate  net  income  tax  re- 
turns for  a  taxable  year,  with  no  restrictions 
placed  on  total  income.  The  credit  may  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
solar  device,  and  is  to  be  claimed  against  the 
net  income  tax  llabiUty  for  the  year  in 
which  the  solar  energy  device  was  pur- 
chased and  placed  in  use.  This  credit  is  ap- 
pUcable  to  solar  devices  erected  after  De- 
cember 31,  1074  but  before  December  31. 
1981  (later  extended  to  December  31,  1985 
by  the  1982  Legislature).  If  the  tax  credit 
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Um  Uxpayefi  tawome  Ux  UabOtty 
the  flnt  TMT.  tt  may  be  uMd  u  a  credit 
TU«iii^  lite  tneoBe  Ux  liability  in  subae- 
qnant  yean  until  extaauBted. 

Tben  were  1.101  taxpayen  who  dataaed 
the  tax  eradit  fer  aolar  cneny  derkea  pur- 
I  and  tnr**"— *  In  1977.  Hie  coat  of  the 
I  totaled  $U  mmifln.  for  an  av- 
of  $a.lM  per  unit.  The  average 
ol  a  unit  mfed  amonc  the  Adjusted 
Qroa  tneoaae  (AOI)  levdn.  randnc  from 
the  km  of  IMM  for  thoae  with  AOI  of 
|30.00(M«O.OM  to  a  hlcb  of  92.497  for  thoae 
with  AOI  over  9SO.0OO.  TU  credlta  dalmed 
to  $294,700.  Of  this  amount 
icaittod  forward  to  1979.  leavtni  a 

of  9329.700  allowed  for  1977.  The 

ISJOO  tcpreaented  the  exoem  tax  credit  over 
tax  UabOlty.  While  the  number  of  taxpayers 
on  »*«"*  oompriaed  only  9  percent  of  the 
total  leturiH  fUed.  99  percent  of  thoee 
Mm*^tw>^  the  aolar  device  tax  credtts  were 
ftwlrtrnts  of  MauL  Oahu  claimants  totaled 
90  peneot  with  Hawaii  and  Kauai  claimlnc 
9  percent  and  9  percent  respectively. 

As  the  coat  of  energy  contlniw  to  rise. 
more  people  are  tuminc  to  alternate  sources 
of  energy.  This  is  dearly  demonstrated  by 
the  "«"««*>■>  who  d^med  the  solar  device 
tax  cndlts.  whldi  soared  to  4.061  in  1979. 
more  than  trtpUiw  the  1.101  who  claimed 
for  the  year  1977.  The  $114  mllUon  spent 
on  the  cost  of  the  solar  devices  reprceented 
an  average  coat  of  $2J07  per  unit,  as  com- 
pared to  $2,139  for  1977.  The  total  claimed 
flkyrocketed  to  $1.1  million,  up  397  percent 
over  the  229.700  claimed  for  1977. 

For  the  fliat  time  in  1979.  Hawaii  resident 
taxpayers  were  permitted  to  claim  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $30  for  the  cost  of  insulating 
a  hot  water  heater  tank  and  exposed  hot 
water  lAws.  The  sum  of  90  taxpayers 
•umimimA  the  hcatfT  Insulation  credit  for  a 
total  of  $2JT4.  This  was  sUghtly  below  the 
maximum  $30  allowed  per  installment. 

In  the  year  1979.  In  spite  of  higher  cost  of 
purchasing  a  solar  device,  the  number  of  in- 
dtvlduato  "l^tMtwg  the  solar  device  tax  credit 
f^t*T'^'«^  to  increase  although  at  a  more 
modest  rate.  The  4.375  who  claimed  the 
ocdlt  in  1979  surpassed  the  4.001  in  1979  by 
7.7  percent.  The  average  cost  raae  from 
$2,907  to  $3,031  with  a  corresponding  In- 
crease in  the  tax  credit  amount  up  to  11.6 
percent  for  a  dollar  value  of  $13.3  million. 
The  second  y^ar  of  the  $30  heater  insular 
ttcn.  234  dalmed  the  credit,  more  than  dou- 
bling the  99  who  claimed  the  credit  In  1979. 
The  cost  ranged  ftom  a  low  of  $19.  to  a  high 
of  $930.  with  a  median  of  $92.  The  tax 
credit  claimed  amounted  to  $6,512. 

In  the  year  1990.  the  number  claiming  the 
solar  energy  device  tax  credit  Increased  by 
7.5  percent,  from  4479  in  1979  to  4.704.  with 
a  total  cost  of  $19.7  million.  The  average 
cost  of  solar  devices  rose  from  $3,031  In  1979 
to  $3446.  for  an  increase  of  10.4  percent 
The  combination  of  higher  prices  and  more 
claimants  raised  the  tax  credit  allowed  to 
$14  million,  up  19.4  percent  over  1979. 

The  heater  insulation  tax  credit  for  1990 
was  datsaed  by  950  taxpayers,  compared  to 
334  fas'  1979.  The  expense  ranged  from  $12 
to  a  high  of  $916.  with  median  of  $33.  The 
credit  claimed  was  $23,745. 

The  LegWature  for  1991  allowed  heat 
pumpa  and  windmills  for  credit  only  for  resi- 
dential property.  The  1963  Legislature,  at 
the  re«|uest  of  the  Administration,  was  to  in- 
clude business  tnt>peities  for  the  heat 
pumps  and  windmills.  This  was  not  ap- 


tum  generated  general  exdae  and  use  taxes 
of  more  the  $1.72  million,  plus  the  effecU  of 
employment  and  income  taxes  on  wages  and 
proftts  of  iHislnrasf  By  comparison,  the 
tax  cndlts.  if  all  were  laed.  would  be  $44 
million. 

I  hope  the  explanation  gives  you  some 
data  on  Hawaii  solar  devices  and  Insulating 
tax  credits  for  the  conservation  of  energy. 


&J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Ifay  21. 1963.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day." 

The  ouoUed  Mil  and  Joint  reaolutlon 
were  aubaequent^  glgned  by  the  Pred- 
dent  pro  tempore  (Mr.  THumMOMD). 


ROUTINE  MORNINa  BUSINESS 
(During  the  dAy  routine  morning 
buainesB  was  tnuiucted  and  additl<mAl 
statements   were   submitted,   as   fol- 
lows:) 


The  total  cost  of  solar  devices  for  the 
years  1977  to  1990  was  $43  million,  which  in 


MB8SAOEB  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
seeretarles. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED) 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  n<»ninations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolution: 
On  May  2. 1093: 
a  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 
On  May  4. 1993: 
SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  Bfay  15.  1983.  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week." 

On  BCay  16. 1983: 
S.  1011.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  income  capital  certificates. 


BfESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:25  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Bftr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  31. 1983.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day." 
nraoLLKD  snx  akd  jonrr  bbsolutioii  sighd 

At  5:26  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooets.  one  of  its  derts,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  bill  and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  053.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purtMses:  and 


ENROLLED  BIIX  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  May  17,  1983,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint 
resolution: 

8.  653.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
liay  21, 1983.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day". 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  htr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

a  505.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Savannah.  Oa.. 
as  the  "Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Build- 
ing" (Rept  No.  98-123). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

a  Res.  95.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  initiate  negotiations  on  a  new  long- 
tenn  agreement  on  agricultural  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  (Rept.  No.  08-124). 

By  Mr.  DOIf.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

a  1296.  An  original  blU  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepreaenUtive  for 
fiscal  year  1994  (Rept.  No.  983-125). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWa  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

a  727.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  Judgment 
funds  of  the  Three  Af flllated  Tribes  of  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-126). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  131.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
secUon  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  a  639. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
CX)MIiCUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1047.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-25.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  26,  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  ^alrs. 

EC-1048.  A  communication  from  the 
chainnan  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Colummi,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-26,  adopted  by  the 


Counefl  on  ^prU  26. 1981:  to  the  Conmlttee 
on  Oovemoiental  AffaltB. 

■C-1049.  A  commimlpatlnn  from  the 
.♦iMiwiiiMi  of  the  OouncO  of  the  Distriet  of 
Oolnmbia,  transmlttdnc  ponuant  to  law. 
copies  of  O.C.  Act  9-27.  adapted  by  the 
CouncU  on  April  26. 1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemnental  Afblrs. 

BC-1090.  A  oommunleatlon  tram  the 
chairman  ol  the  Ooonefl  of  the  Distriet  of 
Oidumbla,  transmitting,  punuant  to  law, 
oo^cs  of  O.C.  Act  t-29.  adapted  by  the 
Ooundl  on  April  29. 19*3:  to  the  Oommlttoe 
on  Qovemniental  Affairs. 

ffT  Iftfft  h  rtr-" "'«***«^  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hoalth  and  Huasan  Servioes.  trans- 
mitting, puiauant  to  law.  a  r^oK  entitled 
"Health  Haards  Rdated  to  Mudear  Re- 
source Development  on  Indian  Land";  to  the 
Select  Oaauhittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

■C-1092.  A  communiraMwi  txam  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Serviees.  trans- 
mitting, putsuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"AltemaUve  Methods  for  the  Provision  of 
Cash  Aasislance.  Medical  Assistanoe.  and 
Case  Management  for  Refugees":  to  the 
Conmiittee  On  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1063.  A  nwnmiiniratiiin  ftmn  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servloea,  trans- 
mitting, pufsuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Feasibility  and  AdvisabiUty  of  a  Refugee 
Impact  Aid  Program":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judidaigr. 

EC-1054.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attemey  General  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), trantmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1982  annual  report  describing  the  activities 
and  operations  of  the  PubUe  Integrity  Sec- 
tion. Criminal  Division,  and  reporting  on 
the  nationwide  Federal  law  enforcement 
effort  against  public  oomiption:  to  the 
C^ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1055.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pumuant  to  law,  the  report  on  com- 
pliance with  the  C^onsumer-Patient  Radi- 
ation Health  and  Safety  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
snd  Human>  Resources. 

EC-1066.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting certain  changes  to  the  previously  sub- 
mitted legWative  proposal  entitled  "The 
ChUd  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1083";  to 
the  Commfttee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1057.  A  oommmunlcation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmlttinc,  pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
for  May  1983;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  19V5,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Fw- 
estry,  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  (Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdenoe.  kdA  Tranqiortatian,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  ahd  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  UrlMn  Af- 
f  aiiB.  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rdatlons.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

EC-1058.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Aipiculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
changes  in  the  dates  for  annmindng  nation- 
al marketing  quotas  and  related  determina- 
tions for  Plue-cured.  Buriey.  and  minor 


kinds  of  tabaoco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

■C-1060.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  rqoort  on  real  and  posoiBal  property  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  of  September 
30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 


BC-1000.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  shelf 
■torfritiy  functimi  at  the  Branch  Commis- 
sary Store,  Odl  Field.  Florida,  to  perform- 
ance by  contract;  to  the  committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

SC-lOOl.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  repeat  on  the  conversion  of  the  shelf 
|itii»rM»ig  function  at  the  Branch  Commis- 
sary Store,  JadEsonville,  Fla.,  to  perform- 
ance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BC-1062.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  an  the  conversion  of  the  custo- 
dial services  function  at  the  Naval  Medical 
Cento'.  Bethesda.  Md.,  to  performance  by 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

BC-1063.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  shelf 
tt^M*«"g  function  at  the  Branch  Commis- 
sary Store.  Orlando,  Fla.,  to  perfonnance  by 
contract;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-1064.  A  communication  from  the  Mili- 
tary Executive,  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  readiness  assessment  of  the 
'Reserve  Components;  to  the  (^mmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 
a  1295.  An  original  biU  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  UJ3.  Custom  Service 
and  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1984;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  roses  consistent 
with  those  maintained  by  the  European 
EuHMMnic  Community  on  imports  of  roses 
from  the  United  States  and  other  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
a  1297.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  issuing  any  future  Federal 
coal  lands  leases  untU  certain  requirements 
are  satisfied  and  a  report  thereon  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuDSLXsiOM,  Mr.  Hxufs,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz,  Mr.  Bukoick,  Mr.  Johmston, 
Mr.  TowxR,  Mr.  Orasslet,  Mr.  Zor- 


Mr.  PaassLxa,  and  Mr. 
BoBKH): 
a  1298.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain  stocks 
to  provide  in-kind  guarantees  of  grower 
agreements  for  the  delivery  of  grain  to  alco- 
hol fuels  production  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  T80N0AS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GoaroR): 
a  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnistiation  Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CocsojM,  Mr.  ZoamsKT,     Mr. 
Ahdrkws,  Mr.  MxLCHxa.  Mr.  Bosch- 
WRZ.   BCr.  Boaxa.   Mr.  Jxpsni.   Mr. 
PBToa.    Vtt.  HxruH.    Mr.  Dixoa, 
Mr.  SABBAiras,    Mr.  Hoixnras.    Mr. 
Prxssuk.  Mr.  Eaclrok.  Mr.  Fobs, 
Mr.  DcCoHcm.    Mr.  Baucos,    Mr. 
Sassxb.  Mr.  THuxMOHD,  Mr.  Ezom. 
Mr.  NoHM,    Mr.  Aaaaioa,    Mr.  ^nrr- 
sxR.  BCr.  JoBntOH.  Mr.  Haxt.  Mr. 
Jacksor,  Mr.  Rardolph.  Mr.  Lorc, 
Mr.  PSRCT,  and  Mr.  TowKX): 
S.  1300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936  to  insure  the  continued 
financial  integrity  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  cm  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pack- 
wooD,  Mr.  Prtor  and  Mr.  BuaoiCK): 
S.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ckxle  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  care  of  el- 
derly family  members;  to  the  Committee  cm 

Finance.        

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1302.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  purchase 
and  rentals  of  durable  medical  equipment; 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C^ode  of  1954  to  make  the  ground  water 
beat    pump    eligible    for    the    residential 
energy  and  investment  tax  credits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
ByiMr.  HART: 
S.  1304rA  bill  to  improve  the  capability  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  assess  the  require- 
ments for  and  the  availability  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PACKWCX>D:   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Matsoraga.  Mr.  Ourkhbergkr. 
Mr.    MoTRiHAR.    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
MiTCRXix,  and  Mr.  Pnx): 
S.  1305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  energy  tax 
credit  for  investments  in  certain  classes  of 
energy  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Thurmord,  Mr.  Biser, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Laxalt. 
Mr.    Hatch.    B€r.    DECoRcnn,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Hefur,  Mr.  Dertor. 
and  Mr.  Orasslet): 
S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  to 
restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant  for  the 
Iieriod  of  time  that  nonpatent  regulatory  re- 
quirements prevent  the  nuuketing  of  a  pat- 
ented product;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy): 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September   11.   1983,  as  "National  Youth 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
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By  Mr. 
aj.  R«L  lOa.  Joint  ranlutioa  to  dftinttf 
the  mek  of  Oetotar  16.  IMS.  throucfa  Octo- 
ber IS.  190.  n  "LiipuB  Amutmm  Week.": 
to  the  Oomntttoe  on  tbe  Judlcianf. 
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19S0's  It  wu  further  lowered  to  12  per- 

'cent.  Continuing  this  decline,  the  rate 

wu  lowered  to  10  percent  in  the  early 


SUBMISSION  OF  CX>NCXrRRENT 
AMD  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f oUowlnc  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

Baam.  Mr.  Bna.  Mr.  lUaBoun.  Mr. 

TmnMOim,  and  Mr.  Wiuoa): 
&  Rca.  147.  Renlutkm  to  booor  Bob  Hope 
on  the  oiTMinn  of  hte  dcbtietb  Urthdajr. 
eoiMMered  and  asreed  to. 

By   Mr.    FSRCT    (for    bimadf.    Mr. 

Bakou  Mr.  BaaisM.  Mr.  Bomamam. 

Mr.    Boaaa.    Mr.    Boscbwir.    Mr. 

BBAMBT.  Mr.  BmaiCK.  Mr.  Btbd. 

Mr.  Oocnua.  Mr.  Ooaaa.  Mr.  Cbam- 

CToa.  Mr.   DocoB.   Mr.   Dobo.  Mr. 

Dou.   Mr.   DoMBaici.   Mr.   Duibh 

Miiinr.  Mr.  Xmlbrw.  Mr.  Kzoa.  Mr. 

Oabb.  Mr.  Gum.  Mr.  Goaroa.  Mr. 

Habt.  Mr.   Batcb.   Mrs.   Hawkoh. 

Mr.  BacBT.  Mr.  Hanz.  Mr.  Haun. 

Mr.    ImoTB.    Mr.    Jaauom.    Mr. 

jmnm.    Mn.        Kamoakii.    Mr. 

KAsm.  Mr.  KmoBT.  Mr.  Umm. 

Mr.  LoM.  Mr.  Looab.  Mr.  Matsu- 

BAOA.  Mr.  McCLuaa.  Mr.  Uturm, 

Mr.  MitCBBJU  Mr.  Motbdub.  Mr. 

Muaauwwu.  Mr.  Kubb.  Mr.  Pack- 

wooa,  Mr.  Pbx.  Mr.  Pibmlbu  Mr. 

Pbtob.  Mr.  Qdatlb.  Mr.  Rabbolpb. 

Mr.  RnnLB.  Mr.  RmiAB.  Mr.  Sab- 

BABBi.  Mr.  SnmoB.  Mr.  Sracna. 

Mr.    StArroBB.    Mr.    Srvbbs.    Mr. 

STMMt.  Mr.  TKouiOBS.  Mr.  Wabbb. 

Mr.    Wncan.    Mr.    Wobob.    Mr. 

JOBBSIOB.  Mr.  Sibbbib.  Mr.  Mbis- 

BOAQii.  Mr.  Wauop,  Mr.  Tbiblb. 

Mr.  ITAiiATO.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Gbass- 

ur,  Mr.  Pbozmibb,  Mr.  ABMsnoBa, 

Mr.  BuBBLBBTOB.  Mr.  HvuB.  Mr. 

MAtmNLT.  Mr.  Hattiblb.  Mr.  Zob- 

IBBBT.  Mr.  Baocus.  Mr.  Aanra*.  Mr. 

TWMMAS.  Mr.  NiCBLO.  Mr.  Lbaht. 

Mr.    Cnui.    Mr.    Absbbws.    Mr. 

SAaaot.  Mr.  Matrias.  Mr.  Babi.  and 

&  RcB.  14S.  Resotutton  ezprcainc  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  on  the  decision  of  the 
Oovemments  of  Lebanon  and  Israel  on 
acreetng  to  the  arrantements  for  the  with- 
drawal of  laraeU  forces  from  Lebanon;  or- 
dered plaoed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  OODD  (for  htanaelf,  Mr.  Tsob- 

OAB.  Mr.  KnBBBT.  Mr.  Ddbbbbbbob. 

Mr.  CBAna.  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr.  Pbx.  Mr. 

MaiBBBAUifi.  and  Mr.  Wbickbb): 
&  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  express  the 
seiMe  of  the  Senate  that  the  laws  which 
tnsure  equal  rl^ts  with  regard  to  education 
opportunity  for  women  should  be  main- 
tained; to  the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and 
Human  HtBuuicti 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

TtaBLB.  Mr.  Mattibglt.  Mr.  Tbub- 

MOBB.   Mr.    ROBMAB.    Mr.    Mathias. 

Mr.  DOBB.  Mr.  Pbx,  Mr.  Chafib.  Mr. 

TBOBOAS.  and  Mr.  Sabbabbs): 
S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurient  resolution  to 
proclaim  a  day  of  national  celebration  of 
the  aooth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Paris; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
&  1396.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  rates  of  duty  on  imported 
roses  OMislBtent  with  those  maintained 
by  the  Eunvean  EocHomnlc  Communi- 
ty on  imports  of  roses  from  the  United 
States  and  other  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

BATBS  OP  BOTT  OB  UPUBIBU  BOSBB 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introdudng  a  blU  today  to  raise  the 
tariff  levels  on  Imported  roses  to  the 
level  Imposed  on  UJB.  producers  by  the 
European  EocHiomic  Community.  This 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  by  Congressman  Pa- 
KKtTA  from  California  on  February  1. 
1983. 

The  production  of  roses  is  a  major 
Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  but  a 
number  of  factors  have  made  rose 
growing  increasingly  difficult.  First, 
the  cost  of  fertiliser  has  risen,  due  to 
the  eacalatlng  costs  of  natural  gas. 

Seccmd.  even  though  there  has  re- 
cently been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
petroleum,  energy  costs  are  many 
times  what  they  were  a  few  short 
years  ago  before  the  first  oil  embargo 
Id  the  1970's.  Rose  growers  must  use 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy  to 
heat  greenhouses,  obtain  and  distrib- 
ute water  supplies  and  transport  the 
roses  to  market. 

P«-haps  the  major  factor  causing 
econcnnlc  Injury  to  the  rose  industry  is 
the  importation  of  cut  roses  from  for- 
eign countries.  Foreign  growers  usual- 
ly receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
produdng  country's  government,  ena- 
bling them  to  seU  their  crops  in  the 
United  States  at  discount  prices  and 
undercut  domestically  grown  flowers. 
It  has  been  shown  that  some  countries 
subsidize  their  producers  with  as  much 
as  10.2  percent  of  the  crop's  value. 

In  1982  foreign  rose  production  ac- 
counted for  16.7  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  market  for  roses.  Five  years  ago. 
in  1978.  the  share  of  the  U.S.  rose 
market  was  only  3.4  percent.  All  this 
while,  the  production  of  dcmiestic 
roses  has  remained  relatively  static. 
America  has  been  excluded  from  its 
own  domestic  markets  due  to  the  mass 
intrusion  of  foreign-produced  flowers. 

In  addition  to  subsidising  flower  pro- 
duction, foreign  nations  often  shut 
their  doors  to  American  roses  through 
the  use  of  high  tariffs.  The  European 
Economic  Community  has  consistently 
refused  to  reduce  its  tariffs  to  the  8- 
percent  level  maintained  by  the 
United  States.  The  EEC  fully  Intends 
to  retain  its  current  24-percent  import 
duty  on  "made  in  UJS^"  roses. 

The  fact  that  the  EEC  has  refused 
to  lower  its  duties  is  particularly  trou- 
bling due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  1930's 
the  United  States  had  tariffs  on  roses 
of  40  percent.  In  the  1940's  that  level 
was  reduced  to  25  percent,  then  in  the 


May 
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lOeO's.  and  in  1979  the  tariff  rate  was 
finely  fixed  at  the  current  rate  of  8 
percent  My  biU  places  the  tariff  rate 
for  roses  entering  the  United  Stetes 
from  November  1  to  May  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  24  percent.  For  rates 
entering  frtnn  June  1  to  October  31. 
the  rate  is  set  at  17  percent.  This 
would  be  the  same  as  EEC  tariffs  and 
therefore  fair  under  principles  of  reci- 
procity. 

On  February  3.  1983.  I  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  help  protect  American 
industries  from  foreign  competitors 
who  dump  their  goods  in  our  markets 
at  prices  that  are  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Foreign  firms  can  afford 
to  sell  their  product  at  below  cost  lie- 
cause  of  subsidies  provided  by  their 
home  countries.  This  practice  is  unfair 
aiid  harmful  to  America's  Interests. 
Domestic  rose  growers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  roses  grown  in 
other  countries  by  persons  whose  costs 
are  subsidized.  By  increasing  our  tariff 
rates  to  the  level  maintained  by  other 
countries  we  wiU  bring  equity  and  bal- 
ance to  the  martlets  of  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage foreign  Imports  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  restricts  the  number  of 
roses  imported  into  their  coimtries 
through  higher  tariff  rates. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  our  OATT 
negotiators  will  be  successful,  in  time, 
in  achieving  greater  concessions  from 
the  EEC  than  have  been  obtained  in 
the  past,  but  how  long  can  the  rose 
growers  wait?  The  growers  in  my  State 
tell  me  that  the  market  share  is  shift- 
ing so  fast  to  foreign  competition  that 
local  farmers  will  be  forced  to  go  out 
of  business.  Once  we  lose  these  farm- 
ers, they  will  not  be  easily  convinced 
to  reenter  the  market. 

My  bill  gives  rose  producers  a  fair 
shake.  It  provides  for  equal  competi- 
tion between  foreign  and  domestic 
producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

COHGBBSSIOHAL  RBCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

&1296 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMse  of 
RepTtaenUHvet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed.  That  (a) 
subpart  G  of  part  IS  of  Schedule  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1203)  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
192.18  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
--IK.U    aMi  I  wimt        2«%  K  Mi-- 
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(b)  Items  193.1S  and  192.17  are  redesignat- 
ed as  19^11  and  193.13.  respecUvdy. 

Sac.  3.  The  amendmenU  made  by  tbe  first 
aecOon  of  the  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  aittdes  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
liouae  for  ooOsumptlon.  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1297.  A  bai  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  InteritN*  from  lasulng  any 
future  Federal  coal  lands  leases  unto 
certain  requirements  are  satisfied  and 
a  report  thereon  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

DBPABTMBBTOF  TBB  DnSaiOB'S  OOAL  LBASmO 


3l7£MMii« 


•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  coal  leas- 
ing program  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  nmny  Members  of  Congress, 
by  citizen  gnd  conservation  groups,  by 
an  investiostive  report  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  most 
recently  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Two  wieeks  ago,  I  included  in 
the  Racoaa  a  summary  of  the  House 
Committee's  findings  about  weakness- 
es in  the  coal  leasing  program  and  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  April 
1982.  Powder  River  Basin  sale.  The 
OAO  has  now  released  its  independoit 
report  on  both  the  Powder  River 
Basin  sale  and  the  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram in  generaL  GAO's  rq)ort  is  even 
more  critical  of  the  D^Mutment's  pro- 
gram thaa  the  House  Committee's 
report.  GAO  identified  substantial 
wealmesses  in  Interior's  methods  of 
determining  the  value  of  coal  tracts. 
Its  r^Mrt  concluded  that  the  Federal 
Government  received  $100  million  less 
than  the  fair  maricet  value  of  the 
leases  sold  in  the  Powdo-  River  Basin 
sale,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  by  the  1976  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Act  amendments  to  issue 
leases  only  for  their  full  value. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  DnMutment's 
coal  leasing  program  is  clearly  out  of 
controL  Unless  changes  are  made  in 
the  Department's  sale  procedures  and 
fair  marioet  value  determinations, 
enormous  volumes  of  federally  owned 
coal  will  be  transferred  to  Industry  for 
only  a  neeligible  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  requires  the  Secretary  to  cancel 
all  Fedeial  coal  leasing  for  at  least  1 
year  and  untU  the  necessary  steps  are 
taken  to  reform  the  leasing  program. 
The  bill  is  based  on  GAO's  recommen- 
dations for  procedural  changes  in  the 
program.  Identical  legislation  was  in- 
troduced last  week  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressmen 
UoALL.  SfeiBBaiifC.  WsAVBK.  and 
Makkst.  I  expect  that  it  will  receive 
quick  attention  in  the  House,  and  I 


hope  that  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
urtd  Resources  Committee  will  also 
schedule  early  hearings  on  the  bill. 

G^iecificsLUy.  this  legislation  would 
{MTOhlMt  any  Federal  coal  leasing  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year  and  until  the 
Secretary  has  made  the  following 
changes  in  the  leasing  program: 

First.  Developed  a  detaOed  analysis 
of  the  economic  and  geographic  varia- 
blea  which  affect  the  value  of  each 
Federal  coal  lease; 

Second.  Prepared  new  internal  pro- 
cedures for  conducting  coal  leasing 
valuations: 

Third.  Developed  guidelines  for  addi- 
tional and  experimental  bidding  sys- 
tems for  regional  coal  sales; 

Fourth.  Calculated  minimum  regula- 
tory selling  prices  for  coal  leases  in 
each  Federal  coal  region  on  a  cents  per 
Umbaris; 

Fifth.  Revised  the  procedures  for  de- 
termining fa^  market  value  so  that 
they  include  specific  quantitative  tests 
and  so  that  they  place  greater  reliance 
on  prior  comparable  sales;  and 

Sixth.  Established  internal  proce- 
dures for  safeguarding  coal  lease  pric- 
ing, economic  valuation,  and  other 
proprietary  data. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary 
to  submit  to  Conglress  a  detaUed 
report  concerning  the  actions  taken  to 
reform  the  coal  leasing  program. 

The  need  for  these  improvements  is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  both  the 
House  committee  report  and  by  GAO's 
study.  In  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale, 
the  average  bid  received  was  only  3.6 
cents  per  ton.  Four  of  the  eleven 
tracts  that  received  bids  brought  less 
than  1  cent  per  ton,  and  one  tract  re- 
ceived a  bid  of  less  than  seven  one- 
hundredths  of  1  cent.  Yet  prices  paid 
for  Powder  River  Basin  coal  in  private 
transactions  have  ranged  from  18 
cents  per  ton  to  $1.66  per  ton.  The 
House  committee  staff  report  calculat- 
ed that  the  Government  lost  at  least 
$60  million  from  only  seven  of  the 
Powder  River  tracts.  The  GAO  study 
concludes  that  the  loss  was  even  great- 
er—the Government  should  have  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $100  million  more 
for  the  tracts.  GAO  suggests  that  the 
Secretary  should  reevaluate  those 
leases  and  cancel  those  leases  for 
which  fair  market  value  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

After  the  serious  problems  with  In- 
terior's leasing  program  surfaced  last 
year,  I  hoped  that  the  Department 
would  postpone  additional  major  sales 
until  these  problems  could  be  correct- 
ed and  until  conditions  have  improved 
in  the  coMil  market.  But  instead,  the 
Department  announced  plans  to  hold 
at  least  four  major  coal  sales  between 
December  1983  and  August  1984.  in- 
cludUng  another,  even  larger,  sale  in 
the  Powder  River  Basin.  And  this  does 
not  represent  all  the  coal  that  the  De- 
partment wants  to  place  under  lease. 
Interior  Is  accelerating  processing  of 


noncompetitive  preference  right  lease 
applications,  which  may  result  in  as 
much  as  6  billion  additional  tons  being 
leased  for  no  bonus  bids.  If  these 
leases  are  issued,  and  scheduled  sales 
are  held,  as  much  as  16.7  billion  tons 
of  additional  Federal  coal  wiU  have 
been  leased  between  1981  and  1984.  an 
amount  which  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
entire  amount  of  coal  imder  lease 
before  this  administration  took  of  flee. 

An  accelerated  coal  leasing  program 
might  be  Justified  if  the  industry  truly 
lacked  adequate  reserves,  if  the  coal 
market  were  strong,  and  if  new  pro- 
duction tracts  would  be  quickly  devel- 
oped. But  none  of  these  conditions 
exist.  More  than  17  billion  tons  of  Fed- 
eral coal  is  already  under  lease,  and  no 
mine  plans  have  even  been  submitted 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  leases. 
Moreover,  the  industry  has  asked  for 
legidation  which  would  further  relax 
the  existing  requirements  for  develop- 
ment of  coal  leases,  because  so  many 
leases  cannot  be  profitably  developed 
under  current  soft  market  conditions. 
The  Interior  Department  itself  admits 
that  its  new  lea^ng  policy  is  not  tmsed 
on  any  targets  for  actual  coal  produc- 
tion, but  is  based  instead  on  a  philoso- 
phy of  leasing  as  much  coal  as  indus- 
try would  like  to  hold  in  reserve.  The 
low  bids  received  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin  sale  are  the  best  evidence  of  the 
fiscal  implications  of  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  recommen- 
dations for  improving  the  coal  leasing 
program  are  sound  and  should  be  im- 
plemented immediately.  Obviously. 
there  is  no  need  to  lease  additional 
Federal  coal  reserves,  and  it  makes  no 
economic  sense  to  risk  losing  another 
$100  million  per  coal  sale  when 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  leasing 
procedures  which  will  insure  that  the 
Government  receives  full  maricet  value 
for  the  public's  resources.  It  is  well 
past  time  for  the  Department  to  reas- 
sess its  leasing  policies,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  unless  the  Congress  forces 
the  Department  to  reform  the  leasing 
program,  either  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion or  by  acting  through  the  budget 
process,  no  changes  will  be  made.  The 
result  will  not  be  lower  consumer 
prices,  or  a  lessened  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources,  but  only  a 
rapid  turnover  of  valuable  coal  depos- 
its to  industry  with  virtually  no  return 
to  the  Treasury. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  propos- 
al (»ref  ul  and  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  (x>n- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1297 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Stales   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  to  the 
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eantnry.  Uie  SecKtary  of  the  Interior  abaU 
not  tane  uu  Federml  cool  lands  leue  (or 
any  landi  auhlect  to  the  Mineral  Landi 
lTif*~f  Act  (or  a  period  at  one  year  after 
the  date  td  enactment  at  this  Act  or  onto 
aO  movkloiM  o(  mhaecttone  (a)  throucb  (g) 
are  tih-tm*^  with,  wblcherer  to  lata-.  In  no 
event  abaU  the  Secretary  tame  any  Federal 
coal  landi  leaiM  untaH  he— 

(a)  has  de««Iaped  a  detailed  analyato  o( 
the  eoonoaDle  and  geocraphlc  varlaMee  a(- 
f cetliv  the  value  o(  each  Federal  coal  lease. 
jwrt^HfJTn  a  eonpartoon  o(  the  e((eet  of 
i*hTfg**»>  TariaMf: 

(b)  has  prepared  and  published  in  the 
VMeial  WfUlitiT  new  internal  procedures 
(or  eonductlnc  coal  lease  vahiatioas  (indud- 
tnc  criteria  (or  comparable  sales  analyses), 
redniiw  the  technique  used  to  develop  orisl- 
oai  iwiwiMimi  acceptable  bids  (or  the 
F^yvder  River  Basin  lease  sale  held  in  April 

(c)  has  developed  and  published  in  the 
IMeral  Redster  guidelines  (or  additional 
and  ezpertBental  btdding  systenu  (or  re- 
gumtmi  ooal  sales  (including  entry  level  and 
intertraci  btddiiw  and  UmiU  on  the  percent- 
age o(  leasing  target  permitted  under  such 
ezperimentatlonX 

(d)  has  fatn?!***^  minimum  regulatory 
f>mng  prices  (or  coal  leases  in  each  Federal 
coal  regton  on  a  oents-per-ton  basis: 

(e>  has  revised  the  procedures  (or  deter- 
mining (air  market  value  so  as  to  include 
veeiflc  quantitative  tcsU  which  (1)  are  ap- 
plicable whether  or  not  adequate  bidding 
eonpetttian  to  present  at  the  lease  sale,  and 
(S)  iriaee  greater  reliance  on  prior  oomparar 
ble  sales  and  on  recent  bona  Ada  sales  in  the 
I  of  btdding  competition  at  the  lease 


(O  has  established  written  procedures  (or 
safeguarding  coal  lease  pridng.  economic 
valuation  and  other  proprietary  daU 
agatawt  unauthoriMd  disclosures:  and 

(g)  has  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  IiHular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  biergy  and  Natural  Re- 
soureea  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  report 
detailing  the  specific  actions  taken  in  thto 
implementation  of  subaeetions  (a)  through 
(f)  of  thto  Act  and  containing  a  detailed  ex- 
planation and  such  additional  tnformaUon 
as  may  be  appropriate.* 

By  Bir.  ANDREWS  (for  hlnuelf. 

Mr.  HuBOLBTOii.  Mr.   Hsuts. 

Mr.  BoacHwrrz.  Mr.  Buu>ick. 

Mr.  JoHHSTOii.  Mr.  Towo,  Mr. 

QaassLBT.  Mr.  Zobikskt,  Mr. 

PBBSLn.  and  Mr.  Bouh): 
8. 1298.  A  biU  to  authoriie  the  use  of 
Ccxnmodity  Credit  CorporAtion  grain 
stock!  to  provide  in-kind  guarantees  of 
grower  agreements  for  the  delivery  of 
grain  to  alcohol  fuels  production  fa- 
culties; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
ms  or  oomsoDiTT  cuorr  coaroBATioii  aun 

STOCKS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Charter  Act  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC). 
j<rining  me  as  oosponsors  are  Senators 
HsLMS.  BoscHwnz.  HxnmusTOii.  Bua- 
DicK.  JomisTOii,  Town.  Okasslst. 
ZoBimxT.  PuasuK.  and  Bokxh. 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
CCC  to  use  its  grain  stocks,  if  neces- 


sary, to  assist  in  the  production  of  al- 
cohol from  grain  by  guaranteeing 
grain  grower  agreonents  between 
farmers  and  alcohol  processing  plants. 
These  multi-year  grower  agreements 
signed  by  farmer-producers  could  then 
be  used  as  collateral  for  the  financing 
and  construction  of  alcohol  plants. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  years,  several  new 
alcohol  producing  plants  have  been 
constructed.  However,  these  plants  are 
all  owned  and  financed  by  existing, 
highly  capitalised  companies  who  have 
little  difficulty  obtaining  financing. 
My  concern,  as  evidenced  in  the  provi- 
sion of  this  biU.  is  to  assist  farmers  in 
building  or  at  least  owning  part  of  the 
plant  In  their  community  through  the 
use  of  grower  agreements. 

I  have  such  a  group  of  farmers  in 
North  Dakota  who  have  signed  con- 
tractual grower  agreements  and 
formed  a  cooperative  with  plans  to 
bufld  a  large.  50-million  gallon/year 
capacity  plant.  They  have  foimd  that 
the  grower  agreement,  while  respect- 
ed, is  not  sufficient  credit  collateral 
since  banks  are  not  used  to  dealing  in 
these  documents.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion is  that  in  the  worst  case  scenar- 
io—s(»nething  that  bankers  believe 
In— their  only  recourse  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  default  would  be  to  have  to 
take  action  against  the  local  coopera- 
tive and  all  1.132  farmers  who  have 
signed  the  grower  agreements. 

Our  farmers  do  not  want  a  govern- 
ment guaranteed  loan:  they  do  not 
want  a  government  program  at  all. 
But.  when  the  payment-in-kind  (PIK) 
program  was  announced,  however,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  a  similar  in- 
kind  approach,  that  Is.  replacement-in- 
kind  (RIK)  might  be  considered. 
When  the  PIK-authorizing  legislation 
was  considered  during  last  fall's  lame 
duck  session.  I  proposed  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  confident  it  would 
have  been  accepted  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, that  legislation  was  not  consid- 
ered. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
chose  to  implement  the  PIK  program 
without  leiBslative  changes  and  our 
farmers  asked  USDA  to  initiate  the 
RIK  program  without  legislative 
changes  also.  USDA's  General  Counsel 
has  since  said  they  need  a  CCC  char- 
ter amendment  in  order  to  guarantee 
these  grower  agreements. 

This  limited  background  gives  you 
some  perspective  on  this  legislation. 
Neither  I  nor  the  cosponsors  desire  to 
drag  out  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  to  offer  Its  provision  as  an 
amendment  to  another  bill  to  expedite 
its  passage. 

Our  purpose  in  this  legislation: 

Legislation  supporting  the  produc- 
tion of  anhydrous  alcohol  from  grain 
has  been  passed  repeatedly  by  Con- 
gress. The  most  recent  was  the  Sur- 
plus Agricultural  Commodities  Dispos- 
al Act  of  1982,  which  called  on  the 
CCC  to  use  its  stocks  of  grain  for  this 
purpose.  The  language  contained  in 


the  amendment  I  submit  today  is 
merely  a  codification  of  the  language 
of  the  House  committee's  report  on 
that  legislation. 

There  will  be  no  cost  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  can  say  that  far  more  comfort- 
ably about  RIK  than  I  could  about 
PIK.  RIK  wiU  require  that  any  bush- 
els of  the  grain  utilized  from  CCC 
stocks  be  replaced  to  the  CCC  In-kind, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  If  a 
farmer  were  unable  to  fulfiU  his  deliv- 
ery contract,  the  shortage  would  be 
filled  temporarily  from  CCC  stocks. 
The  farmer  would  be  given  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  to  replace  the  bush- 
els of  grain  from  his  crop— 1  year, 
maybe  2.  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  the  disaster  that  prevented  him 
from  delivering.  In  a  way.  it  is  a  re- 
verse procedure  of  the  current  on- 
f  arm  storage  program. 

The  on-farm  storage  program  today 
requires  that  farmers  deliver  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  grain  to  the 
CCC  on  which  the  CCC  made  its  loan, 
or  the  farmer  must  purchase  addition- 
al or  better  quality  grain  to  make  the 
CCC  whole.  Farmers  are  used  to  this 
procedure  and  we  would  anticipate  a 
similar  regulatory  procedure  to  assure 
that  the  CCC  is  made  whole  from  any 
grain  delivered  under  this  grower 
agreement  guarantee  program. 

I  know  of  at  least  five  similar  farmer 
groups  ready  to  build  comparable 
plants  under  this  program  to  process 
grain  from  Texas.  Kansas.  Nebraska. 
Colorado.  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  I  am  confident  farmers  in 
other  areas  would  make  use  of  the 
provision  and  the  resulting  alcohol 
production  would  assist  greatly  in  de- 
veloping our  energy  independence. 

Those  of  us  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion would  like  to  urge  everyone  inter- 
ested in  energy  independence  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

Ihfr.  HUDDLBBTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponspr  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  provide 
in-kind  guarantees  of  commitments  by 
farmers  for  the  delivery  of  grain  to  al- 
cohol fuel  production  facilities. 

With  the  grower  agreements  backed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
processing  plants  will  be  able  to  use 
the  agreements  to  aid  in  developing 
marketing  plans  and  to  acquire  financ- 
ing from  private  lenders. 

By  facilitating  the  production  of  al- 
cohol fuel,  this  legislation  wiU  assist  in 
reducing  our  large  carryover  of  grain 
while  lessening  our  depradence  on  im- 
ported oil. 

The  bill  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
budget  since  any  stocks  provided  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  be  replaced  from  future  crops 
grown  by  the  farmers  who  benefited 
from  the  guarantee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 


By  M^.  TSONOA8  (for  himself 

andjMr.  Ooroii). 

a  1299.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Export 

Administration  Act  of  1979:  to  the 

Committee  oa  Banking.  Housing,  and 

Urban  Dev«lopment 


tor  isss 

•  Mr.  TSDNOAB.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnistratioii  Improvement  Amend- 
moits  of  1983  in  bdialf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Oomoa  of  Wastalngton. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  export  control  proce- 
dures administered  for  natianal  securi- 
ty purposes  under  the  Export  Admin- 
istration AOi  of  1979. 

These  changes  are  offered  as  a  oon- 
tributicm  to  the  oonsideratiaii  of  reau- 
thorization of  the  Exp<Ki  Administra- 
tion Act  The  debate  over  reau- 
thorization occurs  at  a  time  when  con- 
oem  runs  deep  over  twin  objectives  of 
the  act:  to  provide  imitection  for  our 
national  security  and  the  conduct  of 
foreign  poHcy  and  to  encourage  ex- 
ports by  UJB.  businesses. 

As  the  debate  has  evolved.  I  have 
become  convinced  that  one  goal  need 
not  l>e  sacrificed  for  the  other  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  act  amply  put 
the  administration  of  export  controls 
has  beccHne  increasingdiy  frustrating 
for  all  concerned  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

I  believe  we  can  both  improve  our  ef- 
forts to  rcBtrict  the  transfer  of  our 
technoloi^tehl  capability  to  unfrloidly 
nsPtions  and  reduce  obstacles  to  export 
by  making  changes  that  reflect  three 
basic  facts. 

First  technology  exports  are  a  grow- 
ing sector  of  our  economy  of  increas- 
ing economic  significance.  High  tech- 
nology industries  now  contribute 
about  7  percent  of  our  entire  ONP. 
Over  the  n«xt  decade,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated they  may  grow  to  a  10-percent 
share,  or  more  than  $206  billion  worth 
of  goods. 

Much  of  this  business  is  export  busi- 
ness and  subject  to  export  controls.  It 
is  essential  that  our  export  control 
procedures  have  the  capability  to  re- 
spond to  the  growth  in  these  indus- 
tries and  that  we  implement  controls 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  create  an 
impediment  to  our  woridwlde  ccnnpeti- 
tiveness.  With  a  trade  deficit  for  goods 
and  services  of  $2.5  billion  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  tdlerate  unnecessary  barriers 
to  technology  products  sold  by  our 
many  small  and  large  technology  ex- 
porting firms.  Only  technology  prod- 
ucts made  a  positive  amtributicm  to 
our  manufacturing  trade  account  and 
we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  losing 
the  assets  they  bring  to  our  current 
accounts  balance. 

Second,  international  competition  is 
growing  in  key  product  markets  cov- 
ered by  current  controls.  Greater  com- 


petition abroad  intensifies  concern 
among  UJ3.  businesses  over  delays  in 
export  licensing  decisions  and  over  de- 
cisions that  fail  to  acknowledge  for- 
eign competition.  A  delay  in  a  license 
request  here  is  a  competitive  plus  for 
an  overseas  firm.  Doiying  a  license  for 
export  to  a  n.S.  firm  when  a  foreign 
firm  stands  ready  to  supply  the  same 
good  is  of  questionable  value  of  pro- 
tecting our  national  security  interests. 

Our  export  licensing  procedures 
simply  must  give  greater  consideration 
to  the  foreign  availability  of  products. 
Increasing^,  we  must  also  recognize 
that  only  multilateral  action  can 
produce  effective  export  controL  Uni- 
lateral efforts  are  doomed  to  faUure 
and  result  more  in  boosting  foreign 
competition  than  in  serving  our  na- 
tional interests. 

IWrd.  the  rapid  commercialization 
of  new  technologies  and  the  growing 
markets  for  such  products  have  result- 
ed in  significant  technological  ad- 
vances l)eing  pioneered  through  com- 
mercial rather  than  military  applica- 
tions. Imareasingly.  technological  ad- 
vances are  flowing  from  the  commer- 
cial sector  to  the  military.  There  is  a 
legitimate  national  security  concern  to 
mcmitor  the  transfer  of  these  emerg- 
ing technologies.  Efforts  to  exercise 
such  controls  must  be  crafted  to  con- 
trol technology  transfer  without  in- 
hibiting commercial  (x>mpetitiveness. 
If  we  fail  in  this  effort,  diminishing 
the  o(mu>etitivenes8  of  our  commercial 
technology  efforts  could  well  rebound 
and  reduce  the  rate  of  oiu*  military 
technological  innovation  as  well. 

During  debate  on  reauthorization, 
industry  representatives  have  made 
two  basic  points,  with  which  I  concur 

One,  our  greatest  national  security 
concerns  are  not  with  West-West 
trade;  yet.  a  great  majority  of  our  en- 
forcement efforts  are  taken  up  in 
monitoring  these  transactions.  Liberal- 
izing the  administration  of  (x>ntrols 
over  West-West  trade  would  diminish 
the  administrative  burden  for  the 
greatest  percentage  of  the  trade  of  our 
firms.  Second,  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance, the  relaxation  of  these  controls 
wiU  allow  the  administration  to  free 
up  the  resources  necessary  to 
stroigthen  the  enforcement  of  trade 
with  unf rieniUy  nations. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  effort  to  update  our  export  con- 
trol policy  to  reflect  current  market 
ccmditions.  Freed  from  outdated  stand- 
ards and  using  the  improved  proce- 
dures recommended  here,  we  can  focus 
limited  resources  on  serious  security 
concerns  over  technology  transfer. 

Briefly,  the  bill  caUs  for  the  f oUow- 
ing  changes: 

First.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
individual  validated  licenses  for  ex- 
ports to  friencUy  countries  with  which 
we  have  export  control  agreements 
and  where  similar  products  are  in  fact 
available.  This  should  reduce  the  ad- 


ministrative burdra  on  companies  and 
the  executive  branch  in  implementing 
(xmtrols  on  exports  to  areas  where  our 
national  security  interests  are  protect- 
ed by  agreements. 

This  does  not  eliminate  oversight  or 
licensing  requirements  for  such  ex- 
ports. The  individual  validated  license 
requirement  is  waived  only  where  simi- 
lar products  or  technology  are  avail- 
able in  fact.  This  standard  of  foreign 
availability  is  looser  than  that  in  cur- 
rent law.  but  Is  Justified  by  its  restrict- 
ed use  to  <x>untries  with  whom  we 
have  export  control  agreonents. 

Further,  under  this  change,  other  li- 
censes, including  special  bulk  or  distri- 
bution licenses  may  still  be  required 
by  the  Secretary.  This  amendment 
simply  minimizes  the  delays  and  red- 
tape  (nreated  by  typically  noncontro- 
versial  individual  license  requests 
which  now  clog  the  system. 

Second.  Validated  qiecial  licenses, 
such  as  the  bulk  or  distritmtion  license 
are  incorporated  into  statute,  and  an 
audit  of  their  use  is  maniiated  to 
insure  their  effectiveness.  These  li- 
censes are  critical  for  the  bulk  of  ex- 
ports. This  change  is  intended  to 
insure  their  effectiveness  and  avail- 
ability. These  special  licenses  shall  be 
available  for  shipments  to  all  non- 
Communist  countries  as  is  (nirrent 
practice. 

Third.  A  new  comprehensive  oper- 
ations license  is  established  to  respond 
to  the  growing  need  to  monitor  trans- 
fer of  technology  as  well  as  goods  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  impinge  upon 
intrafirm  transfers  of  the  ability  of 
firms  to  collaborate  for  innovation. 
Sin<»  such  a  license  is  to  be  made 
available  for  technologies  and  related 
goods  that  may  be  considered  militari- 
ly critical,  the  Secretary  is  caUed  upon 
to  assess  the  security  control  of  the 
exporter  and  their  subsidiary,  affili- 
ates, or  other  i4>proved  consignees. 

While  many  support  the  need  for 
such  a  license,  some  have  argued  that 
only  intrafirm  transfers  should  be  cov- 
ered. Rather  than  define  the  meaning 
of  an  intrafirm  transfer,  this  language 
includes  subsidiaries,  affiliates,  and 
other  approved  consignees.  This  lan- 
guage should  cover  Important  Joint 
venture  and  subcontract  arrange- 
ments. But  it  leaves  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administration  to  determine  if 
the  relationship  of  business  parties  is 
close  enough  and  their  control  ss^stems 
adequate  to  insure  security  protection. 

fViurth.  In  light  of  ever-increasing 
international  competition,  the  Secre- 
tary is  called  upon  in  stronger  lan- 
guage to  make  foreign  availability  as- 
sessments as  a  part  of  the  licensing  de- 
termination rather  than  as  an  ancU- 
lary  activity.  I  believe  this  is  the 
intent  of  the  current  law,  but  effective 
implementation  has  been  dif  f  iciilt. 

Further,  in  cases  where  unilateral 
controls  are  imposed  due  to  national 
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■eeurtty  oonoenu  in  ipite  of  foreign 
avmOabiUtjr.  a  1-year  limiUtion  oa 
■uefa  oontr^  is  imposed.  The  controls 
can  be  extended  beyond  this  period  by 
the  President.  This  structure  allows 
the  U.&  Oovemment  to  Impose  unilat- 
eral controls  whfle  negotiating  for 
multilateral  controls,  but  imposes  a 
thn*>  limit  so  that  ineffective  controls 
do  not  linger  on  the  books. 

Fifth.  Further  instructions  have 
been  added  that  will  pvedude  adding 
items  from  the  military  critical  tech- 
nologl^s  list  to  the  commodity  control 
list  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
feels  the  good  or  technology  will  make 
a  direct  and  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  i'aim»«'ntto«  of  other  coun- 
tries and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
so  determines  that  there  is  no  foreign 
avaOabOlty. 

While  the  existing  law  directs  that 
the  list  of  militarily  critical  technol- 
ogies become  a  part  of  the  commodity 
control  Ust.  no  direction  or  criteria 
have  ever  been  provided  for  how  this 
should  be  accomplished. 

This  proposal  would  offer  two  signif- 
icant tests.  It  will,  hopefully,  address 
eoDCons  that  the  militarily  critical 
technologies  list  may  become  too  ex- 
pansive. The  list  currently  runs  over 
700  pages.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sdenee  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  have  endorsed  the  need 
to  reduce  ratttcally  the  overall  size  of 
the  Ust  to  concentrate  only  on  tech- 
nologies where  controls  can  effectively 
be  used  for  protecting  national  securi- 
ty interests. 

Sixth.  To  acknowledge  the  rapid 
changes  in  technology  in  consumer 
and  manufacturing  goods,  this  bill  pre- 
vents imposition  of  export  controls  on 
goods  simply  because  they  contain 
microprocessors  or  microcomputers. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
control  efforts  should  focus  on  techni- 
cal capabilities  rather  than  the  mere 
presence  of  computer  devices  that  can 
be  found  in  products  from  toys  to 
automobiles. 

This  one  simple  change  is  critical  to 
updating  current  licensing  procedures 
to  recognise  the  current  level  of  com- 
mercial technology.  The  special  prob- 
lems encountered  by  instrument  man- 
ufacturers, robotics  firms,  and  other 
technology  exporters  Justify  this  kind 
of  legl^atkm. 

Seventh.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  commodity  control  list  a 
more  manageable  administrative  tool, 
the  Secretary  is  called  upon  to  remove 
controls  on  goods  for  which  no  denials 
have  been  made  over  a  year's  time, 
unless  in  his  opinion  there  is  good 
cause  to  retain  them. 

This  change  will,  hopefully,  contrib- 
ute to  keeling  the  commodity  control 
list  current  and  of  manageable  size.  It 
directly  addresses  one  of  the  most 
significant  administrative  problems 
facing  export  controls.  Of  the  76.677 
export  licenses  reviewed  in  fiscal  year 
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1082.  98.8  percent  were  granted  U- 
censes.  Too  much  administrative  time 
is  being  spent  on  routine  requests. 

The  members  of  the  Banking  C(Hn- 
mlttee.  and  particularly  Senators 
OAXif.  PaoxMns.  Hsnn.  and  Num. 
have  made  tremendous  contributions 
to  improving  the  act  and  carried  the 
great  burden  of  responsibility.  These 
amendments  are  offered  in  a  constnic- 
Uve  spirit. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
this  effort  to  update  our  export  con- 
trol policy  to  reflect  current  market 
conditions.  Freed  from  outdated  stand- 
ards and  using  the  improved  proce- 
dures recommended  here,  we  can  focus 
limited  administrative  resources  In  a 
manner  that  will  insure  that  we  pro- 
tect against  the  hemorrhage  of  tech- 
nology to  unfriendly  countries  while 
protecting  the  competitiveness  of  the 
small  and  large  exporters  who  contrib- 
ute to  a  prosperous  econ<Hny. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

a  1299 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaHvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Comren  aaaenMed, 

SHORT  TITLS 

Sscnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Administration  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1983". 


ixroRTUcnsss 

Sac.  2.  Section  Me)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  addins  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  an  In- 
dividual validated  license  under  this  section 
for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  to 
destinations  In  countries  cooperating  for- 
mally or  informally  with  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
export  controls  If  the  goods  and  technology, 
or  like  goods  and  technology,  are  available 
In  fact  to  such  countries  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States. 

"(6)  The  export  of  goods  and  technology 
to  destinations  within  countries  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  section  sawf)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19S1  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  distribution  license  or  other  bulk 
export  license  in  lieu  of  an  Individual  vali- 
dated license  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary periodically  shaU  perform  audiU  of 
these  special  licensing  procedures  to  assure 
their  integrity  and  effectiveness. 

"(7)  The  export  of  technology  and  related 
goods,  including  items  classified  on  the  Ust 
of  militarily  critical  technologies  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to 
countries  other  than  those  referred  to  In 
section  620<f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  shall  be  eligible  for  a  comprehensive 
operations  license  in  lieu  of  an  individual 
vaUdated  license  under  this  section.  Such  a 
license  shall  cover  multiple  exports  and  re- 
exports over  a  period  of  years  to  and  among 
subsidiaries,  affiliates,  and  other  approved 
consignees  that  have  long-term,  contractual- 
ly defined  relations  with  the  exporter.  The 
Secretary  shall  grant  a  license  under  this 
paragraph  to  manufacturing,  laboratory,  or 
related  operations  on  the  basis  of  approval 


of  the  exporter's  system  of  control.  Includ- 
ing Internal  proprietary  controls,  applicable 
to  the  teehnoloty  and  related  goods  to  be 
exported  rather  than  approval  of  Individual 
expOTt  transactions. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  validat- 
ed license  or  specific  authorlsatioa  under 
this  section  for  the  export  or  reexport  of 
any  good  or  technology  on  the  Ust  estab- 
Ushed  under  sutaaeetion  (c)  which  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  controls  by  f onnal  or  Informal  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  other  ooun- 
tlres  only  after  he  makes  a  foreign  avaUabO- 
Ity  determination  with  respect  to  such  good 
or  technology  pursuant  to  subsection  <fKl). 
If  the  Secretary  makes  an  af finnatlve  deter- 
mination under  such  subsection,  then  he 
may  require  a  validated  license  or  specific 
authorisation  under  this  section  for  the 
export  or  reexport  of  such  good  or  technolo- 
gy notwithstanding  subsection  (fXl).  but 
only  after  the  President  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary national  security  dreumstances 
require  such  action.  The  Secretary  may  not 
require  a  vaUdated  license  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  export  or  reexport  of  a  good  or 
technology  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  such  requirement  Is  first 
imposed,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  an  extension  of  such  period  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  is  essential  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
pubUshes  notice  of  his  determination,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor.". 

mLTTAKT  CamCAL  TaCHMOUMlIXS 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  5(dX5)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  paragraph"  before  the 
period:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "An  item  on  the  list  of  miUtarUy 
critical  technolotfes  shaU  become  a  part  of 
the  commodity  control  list  only  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  finds  that 
the  item  would  make  a  direct  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  miUtary  capabiU- 
tles  of  countries  to  which  exports  are  oon- 
troUed  under  this  section  and  would  permit 
a  significant  advance  in  a  mlUtary  system  of 
such  a  country;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  finds  that  coimtries  to 
which  exports  are  controUed  under  this  sec- 
tion do  not  possess  the  item  or  a  like  item, 
and  the  item  or  a  like  item  Is  not  avaUable 
in  fact  to  such  a  country  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  Stotes  In  sufficient  quantity 
and  sufficient  quaUty  so  that  the  require- 
ment of  a  vaUdated  Ucense  for  the  export  of 
such  item  Is  or  would  be  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.". 

oooDS  coifTAnniio  Micxoraocassoas  Am 

RKMOVAI.  OP  CIXTAIH  CONTROLS 

Sbc.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(m)  Goods  Containing  Microprocessors.— 
Export  controls  may  not  be  imposed  under 
this  section  on  a  good  based  solely  on  the 
fact  that  the  good  contains  an  imbedded  mi- 
croprocessor or  microcomputer.  An  export 
control  may  be  Imposed  under  this  section 
on  a  good  containing  a  microprocessor  or 
microcomputer  when  (1)  the  microcomput- 
er's or  microprocessor's  capablUtles  exceed 
the  COCOM  general  exception  levels  estab- 
lished for  computer  devices,  or  (2)  the  func- 
tions of  the  good  Itself  are  such  that  the 
good,  if  exported,  would  make  a  significant 


coDtribution  to  the  milltaiy  potential  of  any 
other  oounUy  or  comhinstlna  of  countitos 
whldi  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na^ 
tlonal  security  of  the  Unltad  atates. 

"(n)  Removal  of  Certain  Controls.— At  the 
dose  of  any  one-year  parted  durtng  which 
all  export  Ueenae  appUcattois  filed  for  the 
export  of  a  VMd  subject  to  an  export  coo- 
trol  under  tills  sectkm  have  been  approved, 
the  SecretaiSr  shall  remove  the  export  con- 
trol on  exports  of  that  good,  or  provide 
notice  of  a  detomlnation  to  retain  the  con- 
trol which  notice  must  be  pubUshed  togeth- 
er with  the  reasons  therefor  in  the  Pedeial 
Register.".*  

By  M^.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
seU;  Mr.  OocEtaav.  Mr.  Zomxx- 
uct.  Mr.  Amduws.  Mr.  Mb^ 

CH».    Mr.    BoacBWiTZ.    Mr. 
BotfH,  Mr.  Jvaai.  Mr.  FftTMt. 
Mr.  HxTLHT.  Mr.  Dizoii.  Mr. 
Mr.  HouJiraa.  Mr. 
Mr.  EsoLBKm.  Mr. 
FoiD.    Mr.     DaCoacua.    Mr. 
BaOcds.  Mr.  SassB.  Mr.  Thok- 
Moao.  Mr.  Exo«.  Mr.  Nmni, 
Mr.  AamroB.  Mr.  BBnnH,  Mr. 
JoHHSTOii.  Mr.  HsxT.  Mr.  Jack- 
80M.  Mr.  RsinMUB.  Mr.  LoiiG, 
Mr.  PotcT.  and  Mr.  Town): 
S.  1300.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  insure 
the  continued  financial  integrity  of 
the  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
revolving  fiuid,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  <m  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
BDXAL  nactuncATioa  sas  nLsrBom  rs- 
voLvma  nnn>  sBLr-suvncnsscT  act  or  isss 
Mr.  HDi;>DLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleated  to  introduce  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Self-sufficiency  Act  of  1IW3. 
The  legidatlon  amoids  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  Insure 
that  the  Nation's  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  high  guality.  afford- 
able electric  and  telephime  service  to 
consumers  in  rural  America. 

A  major  source  of  financing  for  rural 
electric  and  teleplume  systems— the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  revolving 
fund  administered  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration— is  in  Jeop- 
sjtiy.  The  solvency  of  the  fund  is 
threatened  because  of  the  high  Inter- 
est rates  in  recent  years.  Ccmgresslonal 
action  is  needed  to  make  the  revolving 
fund  self4ustainlng  and  otherwise 
enable  the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systons  to  obtain  adequate  financing 
for  their  operations. 

Without  legislation  to  restructure 
the  REA  loan  programs,  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  only  two  options- 
bail  out  the  revolving  fund  with  tax 
dollars  or  greaUy  curtail  the  only 
available  source  of  financing  for  many 
rural  electric  and  tel^hone  systems. 

If  the  assistance  provided  through 
the  REA  revolving  fund  is  curtailed,  fi- 
nancing costs  will  escalate  and  put  ad- 
ditional upward  pressure  on  rural  util- 
ity rates.  On  the  average,  consumers 
served  by  REA-financed  utility  sys- 


tems already  pay  13  percent  higher 
utility  rates  than  dty  dwellers  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  providing  service  in 
areas  of  low  popuUtUon  density. 

Hie  legislation  is  consistent  with 
Federal  efforts  to  «)courage  energy 
independence  and  provide  incentives 
for  w»»M"g  technological  improve- 
ments in  the  telecommunication  and 
electrical  generation  Industries.  Affor- 
dable energy  for  use  in  food  and  fiber 
jnoduction  and  processing  is  an  impor- 
tant nfttl""*^  priority.  In  addition,  in- 
creases In  productivity  and  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
areas  wOl  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
avaOaUllty  of  up-to-date  and  reliable 
tdeoommunlcatlon  systems. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  the  National  Telephone 
Cooperative  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional lUlA  Telephone  Association. 
These  organizations  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  continuing  their  tradition 
of  advocation  responsible  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
qwnsoring  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimotis  OHisent  that  the 
text  of  the  bin  and  the  short  explana- 
tion be  printed  In  the  RacoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 

S.  1300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RemteentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self- 
Suffidency  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  SecUon  201  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  UJ3.C.  922)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  and 
Inanting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"Loans  under  this  section  shaU  not  be  made 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  and  certifies 
that,  in  the  Administrator's  Judgment,  the 
security  therefor  Is  reasonably  adequate  and 
such  loan  wUl  be  repaid  within  the  time 
agreed.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  924)  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows: 

"Sac.  203.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'telephone  service'  shaU  be  deemed  to  mean 
any  communication  service  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  voice,  data,  sounds,  signals,  pictures. 
writing,  or  signs  of  aU  kinds  by  wire,  fiber, 
radio,  li^t.  or  other  visual  or  electromag- 
netic means,  and  shaU  Include  aU  lines,  fa- 
ciUttes.  or  systems  used  in  the  rendition  of 
such  service:  but  shaU  not  be  deemed  to 
mean  message  telegram  service  or  conmiuni- 
ty  antenna  television  system  services  or  fa- 
eUfties  other  than  those  intended  exclusive- 
ly for  educational  purposes,  or  radio  broad- 
casting services  or  fadUtles  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3(o)  of  the  Conununlca- 
tloos  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'rural 
area'  shaU  be  deemed  to  mean  any  area  of 
the  United  States  not  Included  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated city,  village,  or  borough  having  a 
population  in  excess  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants.". 


Sac.  4.  SecUon  302  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  UJS.C.  932)  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a).  Inserting  "shaU  be 
equity  capital  of  the  fund"  immediately 
after  ''Act"; 

(2)  amending  clause  (2)  of  subsecUon  (b) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
loans  to  the  Administrator  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  imder  section  304(a)  of 
this  UUe  and  on  certificates  of  bmefldal 
ownership  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  in  the  private  market  under  sec- 
tion 304(c)  of  this  Utle:":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
secUon (c)  as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shaU  maintain  two 
separate  accounts  within  the  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  ElectrificaU<m  Account  and 
the  Telephmie  Account,  reqiecUvely.  The 
assets.  UablUUes.  income,  expenses,  and 
equity  of  the  fimd  described  in  secUon  301 
of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
that  are  attributable  to  the  operatims  of 
the  electric  loan  program  shaU  be  accounted 
for  in  the  Electrlf  icaUon  Account  and  the 
assets.  UablUUes,  Incmne,  expenses,  and 
equity  of  the  ftmd  so  described  that  are  at- 
tributable to  the  operations  of  the  tele- 
phone loan  program  shaU  be  accounted  for 
in  the  Telephone  Account.  The  assets  ac- 
counted for  in  the  ElectrlflcaUon  Accoimt 
shaU  be  available  only  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  the  operations  of  the  electric  loan 
program,  and  the  assets  accounted  for  in 
the  Telephone  Account  shaU  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  secUon  relating  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  telephone  loan  program.". 

Sac.  S.  SecUon  304  of  the  Rural  Electrlfl- 
caUon Act  of  1936  (7  UJB.C.  934)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  sub- 
secUon (c)  as  foUows:  "Whenever  the  inter- 
est rate  on  any  certificate  of  beneficial  own- 
ership that  lias  a  remaining  term  of  seven 
years  or  more  and  that  is  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  purchased  under  this  sub- 
section exceeds  the  rate  of  interest  applica- 
ble to  other  similar  certificates  then  being 
purchased  by  100  basis  points  (1  per 
centum)  or  more,  the  Administrator  ts  au- 
thorized to  repurchase  the  certificate.  Such 
repurchase  shaU  be  made  without  penalty.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  305  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  935)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Insured  loans  made  under  this  tiUe 
from  each  account  In  the  fund  shaU  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  (hereinafter  in  this  secUon 
referred  to  as  the  'standard  rate')  that  shall 
be  established  by  the  Administrator  and  ad- 
Justed  thereafter  from  time  to  time,  under 
rules  and  regiilations  to  be  prcMuulgated 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self- 
Sufficiency  Act  of  1983.  Such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations ShaU  provide  that  the  standard  rate 
for  each  account  shall  be  that  rate,  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  per  annum,  that  would 
produce,  from  loans  (other  than  special  rate 
loans)  approved  from  that  account  diuing  a 
given  period,  interest  income  equal  to,  but 
not  greater  than,  the  amount  of  anticipated 
interest  expense  on  the  account's  obliga- 
tions (Interim  notes,  insured  notes,  and  cer- 
tificates of  lieneficial  ownership)  required  to 
be  issued  or  sold  diulng  such  period  to  cover 
loan  advances  and  interest  expenses:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
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the  Admtnlatrater. 

reto  ahaU  be  made 

due  ngard  for  Uie  objecttvea  of  tbla 

be  appllf<^»*  only  to  loana 

after  the  effective  date  of  aueb  eaUb- 
Ttae  AAnlniBtrator 
loaaa  to  electric  or  tele- 
at  a  leaaer  Intarart  rate. 
bat  not  1MB  tban  S  per  centum  per  annum 
nor  mot*  tban  a  lale  equal  to  one-balf  tbe 
atanteid  rate  (bcfeteaftar  In  tbia  aectlon  re- 
ferred to  M  tbe  'wedal  rate')  If  tbe  AAnln- 
Miatar  fki^  under  fulddtaMa  to  be  eatab- 
Itabed  witbin  one  bundled  and  twenty  days 
after  tbe  effective  date  of  tbe  Rural  Bectri- 
flcatlan  and  Triepbooe  Revohrinc  Fund 
aelf-8ufflctaiey  Act  of  IMS.  tbat  the  bor- 


"(IXA)  ebargee  ratea  exeeedtaw  twice  tbe 
mnae  of  ratea  cbamed  by  bar- 
I  In  tbe  mme  procram.  or  cannot  pro- 
e  couiBtent  wttb  tbe  objecttrea  of 
tbta  Act  wltboot  ebaitlnc  ratea  (eetabUabed 
In  amH"-**™*  wttb  generally  accepted  man- 
acement  and  aooountinc  prindplea)  ao  hicb 
as  to  create  a  aubatantlal  divartty  between 
sudi  ratee  and  tbe  ratea  cbaited  for  similar 
■errlee  In  tbe  mme  or  nearby  areas  by  other 
suppttera;  or 

"(B)  baa  an  averace  consimiwr  density  of 
two  or  ffewer  per  mile  of  line:  or 

"(C)  baa  experienced  financial  loeaes  at- 
tributable to  storm  damace.  natural  diaas- 
teiB.  or  other  occurrences  beyond  iU  con- 
trot  or 

"(D)  serves  geocraphlc  areas  having  un- 
omaUy  low  per  capita  income:  and 

"(3)  la  experiencing  financial  or  other 
bardriilp    through     extenuating     circum- 


Tbe  rulea  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  thto  subeection  sbaU  not  take  effect 
unta  (1)  such  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Ftecstry  and 
tbe  Houae  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
(S)  the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
oontinuouB  amaion  of  Congrem  after  the 
date  of  such  transmittaL": 

(3)  redmignatlng  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d).  and  in  subsection  (d).  ss  ao  redesig- 
nated, striking  out  ";  such  loans  shaU  be 
sold  and  insured  by  the  Administrator  with- 
out undue  ddajr":  and 

(3)  inaertlng.  after  subsection  (b).  a  new 
BUhaection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
clude In  ea^  annual  supplemental  budget 
Tttlrrm^*  or  requeat  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bw^et.  and  shall  concurrently  submit  to 
tbe  Hooae  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
tbe  Senate  Oaaunlttee  on  ApprtHiriations. 
tbe  House  Committee  aa  Agriculture,  and 
tbe  nrnafr  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  a  request  (or  the 
smount  of  funds  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  neccaaary  to  repleniah  the 
fund  for  aO  actual  and  anticipated  costs  to 
tbe  fund  resulting  tram  loans  made  at  leas 
tban  tbe  standard  rate  during  the  preceding 


1.  Section  306  of  the  Rural  Electrlfi- 
1  Act  of  1»3«  (7  VAC.  1»3«)  Is  amend- 

(1)  Imertlng  "(a)"  immediately  after  the 
section  ihalgiiatioii. 


(3)  Btrikbw  out  tbe  first  sentence  and  in- 
aertlnc  m  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foitowtag:  "For 
tbe  purposaa  of  (1)  eneouradng  and  aBstat- 
liw  bonowers  to  develop  and  aditeve  tbe  fi- 
nancial stnwtb  neeaaaary  to  aatlafy  their 
credit  needs  from  other  aouroeB  and  (3)  im- 
ptvritm  tbe  financial  stabOlty  of  bonowera. 
tbe  ArtminlBtrafnr  eaaalBtent  wttb  tbe  ob- 
Jectlvea  of  thia  Act  and  In  accordance  with 
tbe  rales  and  regulatlona  to  be  promulgated 
under  auliacminn  (b)  of  this  section,  shall 
provide  ftnr ■»*«*'  aaaistance  to  borrowers  for 
purposes  provided  In  this  Act  and  for  pur- 
poaes  of  providing  refinancing  asalatanre.  by 
guaranteeing  loana.  In  tbe  full  amount 
tbeteof.  made  by  tbe  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  tbe  NaUonal  Rural  UtUltlea  Coopera- 
tive Finance  Corporation,  and  any  other  le- 
gally organised  lending  agency  «- lender  ap- 
proved by  the  Aiknlnlatrator.  or  by  accom- 
modating or  subordinating  liens  or  mort- 
gagee  in  tbe  fund  held  by  tbe  AAninlstrator 
as  owner  or  as  trustee  or  custodian  for  pur- 
chases of  notes  from  the  fund,  or  by  sny 
oomMnatlon  of  such  guarantee,  accommoda- 
tion, or  subordination.  The  Administrator 
shaD  aocommodate  or  subordinate  liens  or 
mortgagee  at  tbe  request  of  the  borrower, 
notwittaatanding  any  other  proviaian  of  this 
Act,  for  any  purpoae  that  would  enhance 
the  financial  strength  or  revenue  of  the  bor- 
rower or  improve  the  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, or  financial  stability  of  the  borrower, 
upon  a  finding  that  the  borrower  has.  or 
wiU  have,  tbe  ability  to  repay  iU  existing 
and  propoaed  Indebtednees.": 

(3)  striking  out  the  penultimate  sentence 
and  iiHertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followinr 
"As  used  in  this  Utle.  a  guaranteed  loan  ta 
one  that  ia  ^m«"r  made  or  refinanced, 
held,  and  aervieed  by  a  legally  organised 
lending  agency  or  lender  approved  by  the 
Administrator  and  that  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrator  hereunder.":  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c>  as  followK 

"(b>  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Rural  ElectrincatlcHi 
and  Telephoie  Revolving  Fund  Self-Suffi- 
clency  Act  of  1983.  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guarantee  of  loans  and  the  accommodation 
and  subordinatitm  of  liens  or  mortgages,  as 
provided  in  subeection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  take  effect 
untU  (1)  such  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  snd 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
(3)  the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  such  transmittaL 

"(c)  Whenever  the  interest  rate  on  any  ad- 
vance under  a  loan  that  has  a  remaining 
term  of  seven  years  or  more  and  that  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  and  made 
by  a  lender  under  this  section  exceeds  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  on  other  similar 
new  advances  then  being  made  or  purchased 
by  100  basis  points  (one  per  centum)  or 
more,  the  lender  is  authoriaiBd.  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  borrower,  to  adjust  the  interest 
rate  on  such  advance,  without  penalty,  to 
the  interest  rate  then  applicable  to  other 
similar  new  advances  then  being  made  or 
purchased  by  the  lender  Provided.  That  no 
interest  rate  on  such  advance  shall  be  read- 
Justed  at  Intervals  of  lem  than  seven  years.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  307  of  the  Rural  Electrlfi- 
cation  Act  of  103«  (7  UAC.  937)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  a  proviso  as  follows: 
"Provided,  That  in  any  fiscal  year  for  which 


the  "'twh*'"—  loan  level,  as  established  by 
law.  to  leas  tban  $1,000,000,000  for  insured 
loaiH  for  rural  daetrlflcatlan.  rural  electrifi- 
cation borraweta  sbaU  obtain  ooneurrent 
■mniUimintal  financing  In  accordance  with 
tbe  applicable  crtteria  and  ratloa  In  effect 
for  flacal  year  1983  under  Public  Iaw  97- 
370.  98  Stat.  1801.  enacted  December  18. 
1983~. 

Sac.  9.  Section  408(a)  of  tbe  Rural  Deetri- 
flcatlon  Act  of  1938  (7  nJB.C  948(a))  is 
««M»wwt  by  atrlking  out  "but  not  later  than 
flacal  year  1991"  in  tbe  second  sentence. 

Sac  10.  Section  408  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1938  (7  VAC.  948)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  everything  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  after  "dass  C  stock" 
down  through  tbe  end  of  the  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b), 
adding  "and  tnoome  taxea"  after  "before  in- 
terest", and  striking  out  "bl^er"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "other":  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  in  IU  entirety  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (7)  of  subsection  (b)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (8).  respectively. 

Sac.  11.  Section  410  of  the  Rural  Deetrifl- 
catlon  Act  of  1938  (7  n.8.C.  980)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in  its  entirety 
and  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

Sac  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment:  Provided,  That 
during  the  period  between  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
rulea  and  regulations  required  to  be  promul- 
gated under  section  305(b)  of  the  Rural 
Electrifteatlon  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
herdn,  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Admlnistation  shall  continue  to 
make  insured  loans  under  tbe  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1938  at  the  interest  rates 
specified  in  section  305(b)  prior  to  its 
smendment  by  this  Act. 

SUMMAST  or  THE  MAJOB  PBOVmOItS  OF  THE 

RuxAL   EucianncATKWi   sim   Tsuniom 

RxvoLvmo  Fum  SiLr-SumcmicT  Act  or 
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The  Rtiral  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  Self-Sufficiency  Act  of  1983 
will  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1938  to  ensure  the  continued  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  and  otherwise 
enable  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
to  obtain  adequate  financing  for  their  oper- 
atimis. 

Specifically,  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bUl  will  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1938  to— 

(1)  change  the  non-interest-bearing  notes 
(that  have  been  issued  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA)  to  the  Treasury  to  obtain  loan  funds 
and  that  mature  during  the  period  begin- 
ning in  1993  and  aiding  in  3018)  into  equity 
interests  in  the  Rural  Electrification  aiul 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  (sec  4): 

(3)  divide  the  Revolving  Fund  into  sepa- 
rate electric  program  and  telephone  pro- 
gram accounts,  each  reflecting  the  assets,  li- 
abilities, and  expenses  pertaining  to  the  par- 
ticular program  (sec  4): 

(3)  authorise  the  REA  Administrator  to 
repurchase  long-term  certificates  of  benefi- 
cial ownership  (CBO's)  that  carry  interest 
rates  that  are  more  than  one  percent  above 
currait  rates  applicable  to  similar  certifi- 
catea  (sec.  5). 

(Nora.— CBO's  represent  pools  of  mortgage 
notes  that  REA  holds  on  its  loans.  REA  sells 
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meet  the  eath 
cation  and 

(4) 
guaranteed 


to 

from  bonwwers  to 

of  tba  Ratal  Bectilfl- 

RawoMnt  nmd): 

of  lfliic4cnn  loana 

REA  to  adJoat  tbe  tnteraat 


ratea  on  loa»  advanoea  tbat  ai«  eaiiying  In- 
terest rates  tbat  are  mote  tban  one  percent 
above  eurtettt  rates  applicable  to  similar  ad- 
vanom  beinc  made  by  tbe  lender  (aec  7(4)): 
(5)  wttb  tespect  to  tbe  annual  Inteteat 
ratea  cbargad  on  insured  REA  electric  and 
telephone  lo^na — 

(a)  direct  the  Admlnlstratar  to  aet  (and 
periodically  adjust)  a  generally-applicable 
"standard"  tate  for  new  loans  under  the 
electric  prasram  aoooont  and  a  similar 
standard  rale,  for  new  loana  under  tbe  tele- 
phone prognm  account,  wbkb  will  be  rates 
(not  leas  tlmn  the  current  statatoty  five- 
percent  rate)  tbat  are  suffldent  to  cover  tbe 
Interest  expanses  of  the  dectric  and  tele- 
phone aoeolmta.  reapecttvely.  wttbln  tbe 
Rural  Electrification  and  Tdapbone  Revolv- 
ing Fund:  and 

(b)  authoilae  "special  rate"  loans  for  bor- 
rownrs  that  are  experiencing  financial  hard- 
ahlp  and  th8t  meet  other  apedfle  qualifica- 
tion criteria;  the  "special"  interest  rate  on  a 
loan  will  be  established  by  tbe  Administra- 
tor but  could  not  be  less  tban  the  current 
statutory  two-percent  rate  nor  more  than 
one-half  tba  generally-applicable  standard 
rate  (sec  8(|)): 

(8)  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
request  aivlopriations  to  cover  the  costs  of 
loans  made  under  the  diacretionary  special 
rate  loan  program  (aec  8(3)): 

(7)  in  onMr  to  enable  REA  borrowers  to 
obtain  credit  from  other  lenders  and  to  im- 
prove the  financial  stability  of  REA  borrow- 
ers, require  the  REA  Administrator  to  imto- 
vide  assistance  (in  the  form  of  loan  guaran- 
tees and  acaomm<xlatlon  and  subordination 
of  lims  and  mortgages)  to  REA  borrowers 
in  financing  activities  for  which  loans  are 
available  under  the  Aet  and  In  obtaining  re- 
financing: and.  specifically,  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  accommodate  and  subordi- 
nate liens  and  mortgages  for  any  purpoae  at 
the  request  of  the  borrawer  on  a  finding 
that  the  boirower  has.  or  will  have,  the  abU- 
ity  to  repay  IU  debt  (sec  7(3)): 

(8)  authorize  the  REA  Administrator  to 
guarantee  loans  made  or  refinanced  by  lend- 
ers, approved  by  the  Administrator,  that  are 
not  primarily  lending  agencies  (such  as 
other  utilities,  manufacturers,  or  suppliers) 
(sec  7(3)): 

(9)  delete  (a)  the  prohibition  against  tbe 
making  of  a  REA  telephone  loan  in  any 
State  without  a  regulatory  body  unleaa  the 
REA  Administrator  makes  a  finding  that  no 
duplication  of  services  will  result  and  (b) 
surplus  language  rdating  to  State  regula- 
tion of  telephone  systems  already  covered  in 
section  303  of  the  Act  (sees.  3  and  10(3)): 

(10)  update  the  definition  of  "telephone 
service"  by  auHUfying  the  description  of  the 
eligible  types  of  tel^hone  transmisstwis  in 
the  definition  to  specifically  include  the 
transmisstod  of  date  and  transmlsslwis  by 
wire,  fiber,  radio,  light,  or  other  visual  or 
electromsgnetic  means  (sec  3)  (Noir  The 
biU  wiU  continue  to  exclude  from  the  defini- 
tion certain  CATV  and  radio  broadcast  serv- 
ices): 

(11)  modify  the  definition  of  "rural  area" 
for  telephone  financing  purposes  to  include 
towns  with  populations  of  2,500  persons  or 
less  instead  of  (as  under  existing  law)  tosms 
with  populations  of  1.500  persons  or  less 
(sec  3): 

(12)  provide  that,  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  ip «"«""""  loan  level  for  insured 


ratal  electric  loans  is  less  tban  $1  bOIlim. 
the  supplemental  financing  criteria  and 
ratloa  for  tbat  fiscal  year  will  be  the  same  as 
tba  ratios  and  criteria  tbat  are  now  in  effect 
for  flacal  year  1983  (sec  8): 

(13)  »»«««««»»«*^  the  requirement  that  all 
Oovcrament  capital  in  the  Rural  Telephcme 
Bank  be  furnished  by  1991  (sec  9): 

(14)  efimlnatifi  (a)  the  slae  limitation  on  ac- 
quisltlans  of  telephone  exchange  facilities 
tbat  can  be  financed  by  the  Rural  Tele- 
idume  Bank,  and  (b)  the  requirement  that 
f^HiiMtirtiM  of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or 
systems  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture before  the  Rural  Teleph<me  Bank 
can  make  loans  for  the  acquisitions  (sec 
10(1)):  and 

(15)  give  REA  borrowers  increased  access 
to  flnarwlng  from  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bankby- 

(a>  rhw«g1"g  the  Rural  Tel^hone  Bank's 
"Interest  coverage"  test  so  that  it  will  be 
computed  before  income  taxes  are  deducted 
(tbe  Aet  now  prohlbiU  the  making  of  Rural 
Tdepbone  Bank  loans  unless  the  Bank  de- 
termines that  the  borrower  has  the  capacity 
for  producing  net  incnne— before  interest 
on  IU  loans  is  paid  out— that  is  equal  to  at 
least  ISO  percent  of  the  interest  due  on  iU 
loana);  and 

(b)  permitting  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
to  fix  a  higher  or  lower  percentage  than  ISO 
percent  under  the  "Interest  coverage"  test 
(under  current  law,  the  Board  only  has  the 
flexibility  to  set  a  t>ercentage  higher  than 
150  percent  (sec.  10(2)). 

Ifr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Joined  many  of  my  (»Uea«ue8 
today  in  introdu(inK  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Telephone  Revolving 
Fund  Self-Suffi(dency  Act  of  1983,  leg- 
islation amending  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuing ability  of  America's  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  systems  to  do  the 
Job  they  set  out  to  do:  To  provide  high 
quality,  affordably-pri(%d  electric  and 
telephone  service  to  the  consumers  of 
rural  America. 

In  1985,  two  years  from  now,  rural 
electrification  will  celebrate  its  golden 
anniversary,  the  half-century  mark  of 
a  program  which  has  brought  rural 
America  out  of  the  dark  ages  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  this  Nation's  agricultural 
production  and  technology.  These  and 
other  cooperative  enterprises  are  a 
strong  and  Vital  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  legislative  proposal  we  are  rec- 
ommending today  will  insure  a  soimd 
future  for  the  Rural  Electric  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund,  the  mecha- 
nism which  was  (reated  by  Congress  in 
1973  to  serve  as  the  source  of  capital 
for  RIBA  insured  loans  to  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems. 

At  many  times  in  its  history,  the 
rural  electrics  have  shown  the  wllling- 
ness  to  accept  new  approaches  to 
meeting  the  challenges  presented  to 
them.  This  Is  Just  such  a  time,  for  the 
legislation  we  have  introdu(%d  may 
not  be  totally  acceptable  to  all  coop- 
eratives: indeed,  many  systems  will  re- 
alise increases  in  interest  rates  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  measure.  However, 
because  the  solvency  and  long-term  vi- 
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ability  of  the  Rural  Electric  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund  is  at  stake,  this 
legUlMtian  is  a  necessary  dose  of  medi- 
(»ti(m  whiirh  I  believe  must  be  dis- 
pensecL 

What  (»uld  not  be  foreseen  when 
the  revolving  fimd  was  created  a 
decade  ago,  was  that  the  resources  of 
the  fund  would  be  taxed  far  beyond 
what  was  anti<dpated  by  the  combined 
effects  of  extranely  high  Interest 
rates  and  the  continuing  heavy 
demand  for  insured  loans.  Our  legisla- 
tion will  remedy  this  situati(m. 


By  BCr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pbtob.  and  Mr. 

BUKDICK): 

8.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  care  of  elderly  family  members;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fliuuwe. 

TAX  CREDITS  FOX  HOMB  BBALTH  CAKX 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Packwood,  Pbtor. 
and  Bttrsick.  legislation  to  make  tax 
credits  available  to  families  for  a  por- 
tion of  home  health  and  respite  care 
expenses  they  incva  in  caring  for  el- 
derly family  members.  This  legislation 
will  provide  some  financial  relief  to 
families  who  are  struggling  to  help 
their  chronically  ill  elderly  relatives 
remain  independent. 

Mr.  President,  most  families  in  our 
(»untry  want  to  provide  care  to  help 
their  chronically  ill  family  member— 
in  most  instances  a  parent  or  grand- 
parent—remain at  home.  However, 
almost  no  financial  assistance  of  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  is  now  available. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oiu*  public  pro- 
grams and  private  insurance  often 
work  against  the  millions  of  American 
families  who  want  to  help  their  elderly 
remain  independent  and  at  home. 

Currently,  reimbursement  under 
medicare  and  private  health  insurance 
is  directed  almost  entirely  toward 
acute  care  or  institutional  care  serv- 
ices. These  programs  do  not  provide 
adequate  home  health  assistance  for 
chronically  iU  individuals— individuals 
who,  for  instance,  have  had  a  stroke, 
or  are  suffering  from  senile  dementia, 
arthritis,  or  similar  problems.  Families 
are  responsible  for  almost  all  noninsti- 
tutional  chronic  caie  services.  It  is  es- 
timated that  families  provide  60  to  80 
percent  of  the  home  health  services 
for  the  almost  4  million  elderly  afflict- 
ed with  f  imctional  disabilities. 

When,  over  time,  families  exhaust  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  resources  in 
caring  for  their  chronically  ill 
member,  the  only  federally  assisted 
option  now  available  to  them  is  insti- 
tutional care— medicaid-financed  nurs- 
ing home  care.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  10  to  40 
percent  of  the  1.3  million  people  in 
nursing  homes  (»uld  live  at  home  if 
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they  and  thdr  fatmflles  received  ede- 
qui^  Mrietanoe. 

Tbe  knlil^Hnn  we  are  introdudnc 
today  win  provide  f amiUee  with  finan- 
cial relief  to  help  them  continue 
carinc  for  their  elderly  relatives  at 
home.  Specifically,  our  bill  will  pro- 
vide tax  credits  tor  a  poxtitm  of  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  support  serv- 
ices t*»«t  the  dironically  iU  elderly  and 
thdr  famines  most  need:  Home  health 
aide  servloes.  adult  day  care,  respite 
care,  nurainc  care,  and  medical  or 
health-related  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

Assistance  in  this  form— a  tax 
credit— wHl  give  families  a  choice  as  to 
what  kind  of  services  are  most  apiiro- 
prlate  and  helpful  to  enaUe  th^  el- 
derly rdatlves  to  remain  at  home. 

The  Ull  Is  targeted  to  provide  the 
greatest  relief  to  those  families  most 
in  need.  The  amount  of  credit  will  be 
det»mlned  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on 
annual  income.  The  sliding  scale  ia 
based  on  the  same  formula  as  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  mOopied  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  IMl. 

Families  with  incootes  of  $10,000  or 
less  can  dahn  a  tax  credit  for  30  per- 
cent of  the  expenses  listed  above,  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,050.  Low- 
income  families  who  do  not  pay 
enough  taxes  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  credit  will  have  credit  refunded  di- 
rectly to  them.  Families  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  In  excess  of  $50,000  will 
be  inellglbie  for  the  credit.  In  no  case 
win  a  family  be  eligible  to  claim  a 
credit  if  the  elderly  relative's  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  $15,000. 

Funnies  may  daim  the  credit  for 
services  provided  to  chronically  ill  in- 
dividuals sged  75  and  over,  or  individ- 
uals diagnosed  with  Atathelmer's  dis- 
ease, a  term  of  premature  senile  de- 
mentia. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  encour- 
age independence  of  the  elderly 
person.  Therefore,  it  does  not  Impose  a 
financial  dependency  requiranent. 
Furthermore,  the  elderly  relative  may 
live  either  independenUy.  or  in  the 
families'  h<mie. 

There  are  safeguards  built  into  the 
legidi^ion  to  guard  against  abuse  or 
overuse.  In  addition  to  the  absolute 
cutoffs  placed  on  family  incrane  at 
$50,000  and  elderly  income  at  $15,000. 
the  biU  requires  that  only  billable 
services  can  qualify  for  the  credit, 
thus  facilitating  documentatimi.  The 
Internal  Revenue  S<nvice  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  the  credit  users,  their  incomes,  the 
services  claimed,  and  the  absolute 
•wMMinta  paid.  Furthermore,  the  tax 
credit  wOl  not  apply  to  those  services 
reimbursed  under  medicare,  medicaid, 
or  other  insurance  plans. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  longstanding  problem.  That 
problem  is  the  overwhelming  need  for 
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sltematlves  to  institutional  care  for 
our  Nation's  elderly. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  Just 
like  to  note  that  all  of  us  in  Ccmgress 
today— reflecting  the  mood  of  the 
country  today— are  concerned  about 
excessive  Oovemmoit  intending.  This 
legislation  wiU  help  put  an  end  to  Gov- 
emmmt  spending  for  unnecessary,  in- 
appropriate institutional  care.  It  pro- 
vides a  less  expcauive  alternative  for 
families  that  will  help  avert  kmg-run 
costs.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that 
often,  even  a  small  amount  of  assist- 
ance can  help  a  family  exteiul  the 
period  of  time  they  can  provide  care 
for  the  elderly  at  home,  rather  than 
resorting  to  institutional  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  has  always 
been  the  w^#tT««tay  of  support  for  older 
people.  Our  policies  should  eiK»urage 
and  strengthen  that  support.  The  tax 
credit  provided  by  this  bill  could  make 
the  dif  f  ermce  in  the  ability  of  millions 
of  American  families  to  help  their  el- 
derly remain  in  the  best  possible  envi- 
roiunent — the  home. 

Mr.  President,  supported  by  recom- 
mendations from  the  1981  White 
House  C(mferenoe  on  Aging,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion last  year.  Now.  as  then,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  build  upon 
the  tax  credit  for  dependent  care  that 
was  in  the  1981  tax  bill.  Our  tax  credit 
legislation  uses  the  same  equitable 
sliding  scale. 

Over  350.000  of  the  1.3  million  elder- 
ly in  nursing  homes  today  are  inappro- 
priately, unfairly,  unnecessarily,  and 
very  inhumanely  institutionalized. 
Yet.  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
assistance  or  incentives  for  home  care 
for  the  chronically  ill. 

We  do  have  a  means-tested  pro- 
gram—medicaid— that  wiU  pay— and 
pay  a  good  deal— to  reimburse  sidlled 
and  intermediate  nursing  home  care. 
We  spend  biUions.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
money  we  spent  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram in  1982.  41  percent  of  a  roughly 
$34  billion  program  went  for  nursing 
home  care.  Forty-one  percent  of  $34 
billion  is  in  excess  of  $13  billion. 

The  costs  of  this  legislation  are  a 
tiny  fraction,  a  tiny  percentage  of  that 
and  may  prevent  the  uimecessary  and 
Inappropriate  institutionalization  of 
millions  of  older  Americans  in  the 
future,  saving  great  expense  to  Gov- 
enmient.  to  other  insurance  carriers, 
and.  of  course,  great  human  expense 
to  the  elderly  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  very  good  look  at  this  bill. 
It  will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  Sezuttor  Packwooo  and  Senator 
Pktob.  as  members  of  that  committee 
are  two  of  my  cosponsors.  I  hope  we 
can  move  ahead  with  this  legislation 
and  build  on  the  rather  modest  but 
important  foundation  that  we  put  into 
the  law  2  years  ago  when  we  enacted. 


as  part  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act.  the  so<aaied  dependent  care  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  f  oUows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepnaentaHvet    of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreta  aaaembled, 
SBcnoN  I.  CBBorr  poa  cabb  op  bldsbly 

FAMILY  MIMBSaS. 

(a)  In  OsmuL.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
■ubebspter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relatlnc  to  credlU  al- 
lowable scainst  tax)  is  amended  by  inaertlnc 
after  aectioa  44H  the  f  olkmins  new  section: 

-8BC  «41.  EXPBNSES  POB  CABB  OP  BLDCBLY 
PAMILY  HBMBBB. 

"(a)  Allowavcb  OP  Cbbdit.— 

"(1)  IM  osirBBAL.— In  tbe  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  at  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chw>ter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentace  of  qualified  elderly  care 
expenses  paid  by  such  individual  for  the 
care  of  a  qualifying  family  member  during 
the  taxable  year.  

"(S)  Appucablb  psacoTAOS  namiBD.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'appli- 
cable peromtage'  means  30  percent  reduced 
(but  not  below  20  percent)  by  1  percentage 
point  for  each  $2,000  (or  fraction  thereof) 
by  which  the  adjusted  ktosb  income  of  the 
taxpayer  (and  the  spouse  of  the  tazpayo'  in 
the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$10,000. 

"(b)  LnoTATioin.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  LmiT  OB  nicoiiB  or  iaxfatsb.— No 
credit  sluOl  be  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $60,000  or  more  for  the  taxable 
year  ($25,000  or  more  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  retiun). 

"(2)    DOIXAX    LDCnATIOHS    OR    AMOUBT    OP 

casDrr.— 

"(A)  MAXIMXIM  OnAUPIBD  KLDSSLT  CABS  KX- 

nmss  TAKXB  orao  aocoomt.— The  amount  of 
qualified  elderly  care  expenses  taken  Into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  by  any  taxpay- 
er for  any  taxable  year  sliall  not  exceed 
$7,000  and  not  more  than  $3,500  of  qualified 
elderly  care  expenses  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count with  respect  to  any  qualifying  family 
member.  

"(B)  SPSCIAL  BULBS  POB  MABSnP  IBOlVUh 

uals  pujbg  sbpabatb  bbtubhs.— In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return,  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
subsUtuting  '$3,500'  for  $7,000'  and  $1,750' 
for  $3,500'. 

"(C)  2  OB  MOBS  IBPIVIBPAIS  MABOIO  BX- 
PEBDrrOBBS  WHTH  BBSPBCT  TO  SAMB  OUAUPT- 

nio  PAMiLT  MBMBSB.— If  2  or  moiv  individ- 
uals have  qualified  elderly  care  expenses 
with  respect  to  any  qualifying  family 
member  during  any  calentter  year,  then— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  elderly 
care  expenses  taken  into  account  with  re- 
q)ect  to  such  qualifying  family  member 
sliall  be  detennined  by  treating  all  of  such 
individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable 
year  is  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
taken  into  account  by  each  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  cal- 
endar year  ends  stiall  be  equal  to  the 


anoont  wh^  bears  tbe  sbbm  ittio  to  the 
SBBOont  det«mined  under  sotaparagraph  (A) 
as  the  amoant  of  sudi  expenditures  made 
by  audi  imUvidoal  during  sndi  calendar 
year  bears  to  the  aggregate  at  sodi  expendi- 
tures BUde  by  all  of  sudi  individualB  during 
such  calend$r  year. 

"(e)  DapninnoRS  abb  Spbcial  Rous.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  QOAUPTHM  PAMILT  uwMwww —Tbe 
term  'qualifying  family  mamlwr'  means  sny 
indhridual  (other  than  tbe  spouse  of  tlie 
taxpaya*)  who— 

"(A)  is  related  to  tbe  taxpayer  by  bkwd  or 
marrtage. 

"(B)  is  at  least  75  years  of  age  (or  is  diag- 
nosed by  a  pliyaiclan  as  liavtog  senile  de- 
mentta  of  the  Alshdmer  type),  snd 

"(C)  lias  m  famUy  income  of  $15,000  or  less 
tor  tbe  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Fam«.t  DiooMB.— Tbe  term  'family 
Income' 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  nbo  Is 
not  manled.  the  adjusted  gross  inoome  of 
such  indtviiftial;  and 

"(B)  in  tile  case  of  a  Biartied  Individual, 
tlie  adjusted  gross  income  of  sueh  individual 
and  his  spottse.  

"(3)   QOAISPIBD  BUMBLT  CABB  BXPBRSBS.— 

The  teim  'qualified  elderly  care  expenses' 
means  payments  by.  the  taxpayer  for  tiome 
health  ageney  aenrioes  (but  only  if  provided 
by  an  orga^taation  cotifled  by  tbe  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration),  bomemak- 
er  servtoes.  adult  day  care,  respite  care,  or 
health-care  equipment  and  siqipUes  wlileb- 

"(A)  are  provided  to  such  qualifying 
family  member. 

"(B)  are  provided  by  an  organlmtion  or  in- 
dividual not  related  to  tbe  taxpayer  or  to 
the  qualif  1^  family  member,  and 

"(C)  are  mt  compensated  tor  by  Insurance 
or  otherwlat- 

"(4)  ArPUCAnoB  whm  onoa  cbbdrs.— 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  part, 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  Iqr  tbis  diapter 
before  any  other  credit  allowed  liy  this  sub- 
part. 

"(d)  DsBiAL  OP  DouBU  BsBSPrrs.—  No  de- 
duction or  dredit  sbaU  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provi$i<m  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  is  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  RspuiQiABnJTT  OP  Cbbdit.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  8401  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
amounts  treated  as  overpayments)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "39, 43.  and  441". 

(2)  by  striUng  out  "IT'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "(1)  Ib  OBBatAi.— IT',  and 

(3)  by  adiUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  paragraplL- 

"(2)  IBxrmn*  POB  cabb  or  buibblt  pamu-t 
MBMBSBS.— If  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
credit  under  section  441  (relating  to  ex- 
penses for  care  of  elderly  family  member) 
exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by  subtlUe  A,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  lie  considered 
an  overpayssent.".  

(C)  COBPOUmiG  Ambbsmbrts.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  fcH-  sulipart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44H  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec   441.   Expenses   for  care   of   dderly 
family  member.". 

(2)  Panurapb  (2)  of  seetkm  55(f)  of  such 
Code  Is  aotended  by  striking  out  "and  43" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "43.  and  441". 


(3)  SolMectkm  (e)  of  section  55  of  such 
Code  (deftaiing  regular  tax  deduction)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  440"  and  in- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  ".  440.  and  441". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  e201(a)  of 
sudi  Code  (relating  to  assessment  author- 
ity) is  anif"***'* — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relating 
to  earned  inocMne)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  section  43  (relating  to  earned 
inoooe).  or  section  441  (relating  to  expenses 
for  care  of  elderly  family  memlier)",  and 

(B)  Iqr  strildng  out  the  hearting  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Ovxbstatbmxrt  op  cbbtaib  cbbdits.— 


(5)  Seetkm  6513  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tiflM  return  deemed  f  Qed  and  tax  considered 
paid)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  sulisectlon: 

"(f)  TiMB  Tax  Is  Corsdbbbd  Pais  pob  El- 
bbblt  Cabb  Cbbdit.— For  purposes  of  section 
6511.  the  taxpayer  shall  be  considered  as 
paying  an  amount  of  tax  on  the  last  day 
preaerilied  by  law  for  payment  of  the  tax 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  exten- 
sk»  of  time  snd  without  regard  to  any  elec- 
tion to  pay  the  tax  In  Installments)  equal  to 
so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  441 
(relating  to  expenses  for  care  of  elderly 
family  memlier)  as  Is  traced  imder  section 
6401(b)  as  an  overpayment  of  tax.". 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6611  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  head- 
ing and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Advabcb  Patmbrt  op  Tax,  Patmert 
OP  Ebtimatbd  Tax.  Cbbdit  por  Ircome  Tax 

WlTHBOU>IRC    ARO   EXPERSBS    POS    CABB   OP 

EuiBa.T  Familt  Mbmbkb.— ". 

SBC  1  gPPSCnVE  DATE;  BEPOBT& 

(a)  Eppbctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  ^ter  December  31, 1982. 

(b)  Rbpobts.— 

(1)  IB  OERBRAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  prepare  a  report  for  taxable 
years  enidlng  in  1983  (and  each  of  the  4  cal- 
endar years  thereafter)  which 

(A)  the  number  of  individuals  who  were 
allowed  a  credit  under  section  44i  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  for  taxable 
years  aiding  during  such  calendar  year, 

(B)  the  utilization  of  such  credit  by 
income  group  for  such  calendar  year, 

(C)  the  utilization  of  such  credit  by  cate- 
gory of  qualified  elderly  care  expenses  (as 
defied  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  441  of  such  Code)  during  such  calen- 
dar year,  and 

(D)  Uie  the  total  effect  on  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  of  aUowing  such  credit 
during  such  calendar  year. 

(2)  Tux  POB  piuRo.— Any  report  required 
uxider  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  September  15  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  for  which  it  is  required.* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  purchase  and  rentals  of  durable 
medical  equipment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

amerd  titlb  xvni  or  the  social  sbcuritt 
act 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  a  very  simple 
measure.  It  would  repeal  section  16  of 
Public  Law  95-142.  a  section  which 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Medicare/ 
Medicaid     Anti-Fraud     and     Abuse 


Amendments  of  1977,  but  which  has 
never  been  implemented  because  it 
has  proved  unworkable  and  too  costly. 

SecUon  16  of  Public  Law  95-142  re- 
quires mandatory  ptuvhase  of  durable 
medical  equU>ment  under  the  medi- 
care program  where  it  appears  the  du- 
ration of  medical  need  warrants  a  pre- 
simiption  that  purchase  of  the  equip- 
ment would  be  less  costly  or  more 
practical  than  rental.  Regulations, 
known  as  lease/purchase  guidelines, 
implementing  this  section  were  pro- 
mulgated in  1980.  but  have  not  been 
implemented  because  of  the  objections 
raised  by  medicare  beneficiaries,  carri- 
ers, and  equipment  suppliers. 

The  Health  Care  Finandng  Adminis- 
tration granted  $600,000  to  the  WQ- 
liams  College  to  stu<ly  the  lease/pur- 
chase guidelines  for  3  years  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  the  most  econom- 
ical and  advantageous  to  the  patient 
and  the  Oovenunent.  The  Williams 
College  report  found  that  the  new 
lease/purchase  guidelines  would  be 
more  expensive  for  the  Government 
than  the  current  reimbursement 
system. 

For  at  least  6  years,  the  issue  of 
rental  versus  purchase  of  durable  med- 
ical equipment  has  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily resolved  to  meet  the  concerns  of 
the  medicare  l>eneficiary.  medicare 
carriers,  and  the  equipment  suppliers. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
would  repeal  section  16  of  Public  Law 
95-142.  is  aimed  at  putting  the  issue 
before  the  Congress  again  for  more 
careful  deliberation.  We  must  deal 
with  problems  such  as  prolonged  rent- 
als and/or  premature  purchase  of 
medical  equipment  paid  for  by  the 
medicare  program.  However,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  section  16.  and  its  subse- 
quent implementing  lease/purchase 
guidelines,  have  not  effectively  ad- 
dressed the  problems  at  hand.  What 
really  (x>n(^ems  me  is  that  one,  well-in- 
tentioned provision  in  the  fraud  and 
abuse  amendments  completely  abdi- 
cates the  medicare  beneficiary's  exer- 
cise of  his  own  Judgment  regarding  the 
rental  or  purchase  of  medical  equip- 
ment. Surely,  we  can  And  a  more  suit- 
able, and  less  aribitrary  method  of  ad- 
dressing the  problems  we  have  en- 
countered, one  that  will  better  protect 
the  beneficiary  in  terms  of  the  liigh 
out-of-pocket  expenditures  for  medical 
eq\iipment. 

Medicare  law  mandates  the  manner 
in  which  part  B  carriers  determine  re- 
imbursement levels.  The  resultant 
pasmient  scheme  is  Icnown  as  the  rea- 
sonable-charge profile  screen.  There  is 
a  significant  mariietplace  difference 
between  the  rental,  maintenance,  and 
service  of  medical  equipment  in  the 
home  and  the  outright  purchase  of  an 
item  of  medical  equipment.  Equipment 
suppliers  cannot  control  price  in- 
creases by  equipment  manufacturers. 
As  mandated  by  law  under  the  profile 
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Mftttieai.  tbe  i»1eeB  used  for  medlcmre 
tetanbunement  are  8  to  18  months  out 

of  (tete. 
Under  the  medleare  procrmm  a  bene- 

Hdary  may  aasifln  their  right  to  the 
medicare  payment  to  the  DME  suppli- 
er. Most  suppliers  do  not  accept  as- 
signment on  purchased  equipment  be- 
cauae  tbe  medicare  pajrment  is  often 
subatantiaUy  less  than  the  current 
market  price.  In  some  cases,  the  prices 
medicare  reimlHirses  are  even  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  equipment 
bou^t  by  the  supplier.  Clearly.  Con- 
gresB  should  strive,  whoe  possible,  to 
provide  incentives  which  oicourage  ac- 
f^tp^ing  assignment,  in  order  to  protect 
the  best  interests  of  the  medicare  ben- 
eficiary. 

roe  example,  a  DME  supplier  sells  a 
wheelchair  in  1983  for  $400.  That 
price  will  be  used  to  calculate  the  med- 
icare payment  for  the  same  wheel- 
chair fnim  Jtdy  1.  IMS.  to  June  30, 
19M.  However,  wheelchair  manufac- 
turers have  traditionally  raised  prices 
twice  a  year  from  7  to  9  percent  each 
time.  Therefore,  the  DUE  suM>lier 
who  sells  such  a  wheelchair  in  June 
1984  has  equipmoit  that  could  have 
been  subjoined  to  four  normal  manu- 
facturer price  increases  and  the  wheel- 
chair now  sells  tor  almost  8850.  How- 
ever, medicare's  "«ft'^""""  payment  in 
June  1984  is  only  80  percent  of  $400  or 
$3a0.  This  represents  43  percent  off 
the  current  i»ice.  and  does  not  encour- 
age supidlers  to  accept  assignment 

The  real  loser  under  mandated  pur- 
chase is  the  beneficiary.  If  the  suppli- 
er cannot  make  ends  meet  with  the 
medicare  purchase  price  the  benefici- 
ary will  be  forced  to  buy  equipment 
and  sustain  large  financial  losses  or.  if 
the  benefldary  is  unable  to  afford  to 
purchase  the  equipment,  be  Institu- 
tkmaUnd  or  do  without  the  equip- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  back-door  in- 
centive for  institutionaliiation  of 
beneficiaries  who  would  perf  er  staying 
in  thier  homes. 

It  appears  that  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administrati<xi  does  not  un- 
derstand that  the  medicare  carriers 
cannot  give  an  intelligent  decision  on  a 
lease/purchase  of  equijanent  to  a  par- 
ticular beneficiary  by  the  patients  di- 
agnosis. Fm  example,  a  patimt  with 
charonic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease can  live  anywhere  from  3  days  to 
several  years,  depending  on  the  severi- 
ty of  the  patient's  condition.  Decisions 
regarding  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
medical  equipment  should  be  left  to 
the  discretiim  of  the  patient,  the  pa- 
tient's physician. 

If  we  do  not  repeal  this  unworkable 
mandate,  it  wiU  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
medicare  i»x>gram.  shift  costs  to  the 
beneficiary  and  undercut  the  role  of 
the  physician  who  is  best  able  to  pre- 
scribe the  appropriate  piece  of  medical 
equipment  for  a  patient.  Just  In  terms 
of  cost  to  the  medicare  program.  I 


would  dte  Just  one  example.  The 
rental  of  oxygen  equipment  on  a 
monthly  basi«  for  short-term  medical 
needs  is  often  less  expensive  than  an 
outright  purchase  of  the  equipment. 
For  example,  an  oxygen  concentrators 
rental  on  a  8-manth  basis  equals  ap- 
proximately $1,393.  Purchase  of  same 
equipment  is  $3,840  to  $3,300.  In  addi- 
tion, these  dollar  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  the  di^Msables  eb^  DMK 
that  the  patient  would  have  to  pay  .^^iMier  tbe 


lations.  and  to  achieve  this  saviiics  it  Is  nee- 
eaary  tbst  there  be  DO  sdministrattve  oostt 
of  makiiic  the  puretaase/rental  detennlna- 
tion.  that  carrten  make  eotreet  purebsse/ 
rental  deCenntoaUocw  100  percent  of  the 
time,  and  that  the  Inddence  of  delayed  pur- 
cluwebeaero. 

Under  reasonable  ■iimpttons  coneemlns 

the  administrative  oosta  of  maUnc  the  pur- 

ehaae/renUl    detenninatlon.    the    carrier 

error  rate,  and  the  Inddence  of  delayed  pur- 

relmbunement   ezpendlturea 

reculatloiia  will  be  higber 


or  the  maintenance  of  the  equip-  Luian  undor  the  previoua  reculatioiM. 

or  uie  mamvenaace  oi  i^e  cm    w-  r«iwfa.>tt««  «f  th>  — itln.  nartod  white  ra- 


for, 
ment. 

Ftor  those  medicare  beneficiaries 
who  have  no  other  type  of  insurance 
coverage,  the  only  way  moat  of  these 
patioits  could  afford  oxygen  is  be- 
cause of  medicare  coverage:  and  to 
purchase  the  necessary  equipment 
would  impose  a  substantial  financial 
hardship  on  the  beneficiary.  It  is  al- 
ready a  financial  burden  on  some  to 
Just  pay  the  30-percent  pickup  that 
medicare  doea  not  pay.  If  these  benefi- 
ciaries could  not  afford  to  purchase 
oxygm  equipment  for  use  at  home, 
hospitalimti<Mi  or  nursing-home  care 
would  be  the  only  alternative  avaU- 
ahle.  This  is  hardly  cost  effective,  1 
day  in  the  hospital  is  equivalent  to  1 
month's  rental  in  the  h<Hne. 

Further,  the  administrative  costs  to 
the  medicare  program  to  have  carriers 
switch  to  mandated  purchase  will  be 
substantiaL  The  part  B  carrier  will 
incur  substantial  cost  increases  to  re- 
program  their  computers  and  provide 
personnel  to  manually  review  payment 
claims.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  car- 
rier budgets  have  been  substantially 
reduced  by  the  Government. 

Almost  4  years  ago  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  commis- 
sioned a  team  of  economists  and  statis- 
ticians from  Williams  College  and 
Boston  University  under  a  $800,000 
grant  to  study  the  determinants  of  ex- 
penditures on  dtirable  medical  equip- 
ment by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  and  its  medicare  pro- 
gram beneficiaries.  Their  particular 
goal  was  to  evaluate  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  mandatory-purchase  regu- 
lations. 

The  Williams  CoUege  final  report 
was  issued  in  April  1983.  After  review- 
ing the  rental  or  sale  of  almost  300,000 
items  of  medical  equipment  and  over 
90.000  medicare  beneficiaries  the  re- 
searchers have  concluded  that  manda- 
tory purchase  regulations  are  not  cost 
effective  and  section  16  of  Public  Law 
98-143  should  be  repealed. 

The  Williams  College  report  states 
that: 

The  maximum  ponible  aavliio  that  oould 
be  achieved  throush  elimination  of  pro- 
lonsed  rentals— a  maximum  that  Is  for  a  va- 
riety of  reaaona  unattainable— Is  14  percent 
of  the  relmburaement  expenditures  under 
the  previous  reculatlons. 

The  iM^twiiHw  poaaible  savlnsa  that  oould 
be  achieved  under  the  new  reculatkma  is 
leas  than  S  percent  of  the  DUE  reimburse- 
ment expendlturea  under  the  prerioua  resu- 


f«faiiwy  lump-sum  retanburaement  and  ine- 
sumed  porctaaae  for  all  Inexpenalve  Items 
wai  Increase  retanburaement  expenditures 
for  DICE. 

Other  minor  chansea  In  tbe  CPR  aereena 
appear  likely  to  increaae  the  Medicare  retan- 
buraement coats  for  DICE. 

Clearly,  we  should  pass  legislation 
such  as  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
to  allow  HCFA  not  to  implement  the 
new  regulations  for  DME  reimburse- 
ment—those that  implement  the  Medl- 
care-Medlcald  Anti-Fraud  and  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1977.  Public  Law  95- 
143.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  look 
for  a  less  draconian  answer  to  prob- 
lems such  ss  prolonged  and  costly 
rental  of  medical  equipment. 

What  we  now  have  is  a  mandated 
purchase  regulation  which  imposes 
severe  hardships  on  medicare  benefici- 
aries. Like  many  provisions  in  our 
health-care  laws,  section  18  addressed 
a  minor  problem  with  overkilL  Repeal 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  fashion  a  more  workable  and  less 
costly  approach  to  minlmiring  waste 
in  meeting  the  durable  medical  equip- 
ment needs  of  medicare  beneficiaries.* 


By  BCr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the 
ground  water  heat  pump  eligible  for 
the  residential  energy  and  hivestment 
tax  credits:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

unounr  tax  cbsdit  box 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  in  recent  years 
that  it  imderstands  the  need  to  devel- 
op alternate  sources  of  energy  so  that 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  will  be 
lessened.  One  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  that  Congress  has  taken  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  alternate 
energy  sources  has  been  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a 
40-percent  credit  against  income  tax 
for  installation  in  residences  of  renew- 
able energy  equipment.  Another  pro- 
ductive amendment  to  the  Code  pro- 
vides a  15-percent  credit  against 
income  tax  for  investment  in  business 
alternative  energy  property.  Both 
these  provisions  provide  tax  credits  for 
systems  that  rely  on  two  sources  of 
energy:  solar  and  geothermaL  These 
measures  have  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  sources  of  energy  on 
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the   part   of   many   businesses   and 
homeowners  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  recently  beoome  aware,  how- 
ever, of  m  alternate  energy  system 
which  has  proven  very  practical  and 
yet.  because  of  a  reatrtatlon  in  the 
income  tax  regulations,  does  not  qual- 
ity for  a  tn  credit  The  biUI  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  include 
this  system  among  the  others  eligible 
for  tax  credits. 

The  alternative  energy  system  to 
which  I  am  referring  is  called  a  grwind 
water  heat  pump.  It  uses  the  energy 
CQotalned  in  ground  water  to  heat 
homes  and  businesses.  It  Involves  tap- 
ping a  water  source  that  maintains  a 
year-round  temperature  of  IS  Celsius 
(58  degrees  Fahrenheit).  Two  wells  are 
used.  Water  is  pumped  up  from  one  of 
the  wells  as  an  energy  source  for  a. 
pump  to  heat  the  building.  The  second 
well  is  uded  as  an  injection  well  to 
return  the  water  to  the  ground  after  it 
has  pasMd  through  the  heat  pump. 

This  system  has  been  used  in 
warmer  sections  of  the  United  States 
for  some  time.  Recent  improvements 
in  technology  have  extended  the  sys- 
ton's  useflulness  to  those  areas  of  the 
country,  like  Maine,  with  relatively 
colder  grotmd  water  temperatures. 

In  1981  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruled  that  the  ground  water  heat 
pump  doea  not  qualify  for  the  energy 
credit  beoause  the  pump  derives  its 
energy  from  neither  geothermal  nor 
solar  eneigy.  the  only  types  of  energy 
sources  eligible  for  the  enogy  credit 

The  ground  water  heat  pump  does 
not  qualify  for  the  geothomal  energy 
credit  because  the  definition  of  geo- 
thermal includes  the  requirement  that 
the  stored  water  must  have  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  50*  Celsius  (133  Fahr- 
enheit). The  ground  water  heat  pump 
uses  water  at  a  temperature  of  13*  Cel- 
sius. 

The  heat  pump  does  not  qualify  for 
the  solar  energy  credit  because  its 
energy  comes  f  nun  the  sun  only  indi- 
rectly. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  determined  that  only  those  energy 
systems  that  derive  directly  from  solar 
energy  are  eligible  for  the  solar  energy 
credit 

I  believe  that  tax  credits  should  be 
available  for  users  of  the  ground  water 
heat  pump  because  it  provides  a  prac- 
tical and  tested  method  of  tapping  an 
alternate  source  of  energy.  The  system 
is  environmentally  dean. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  specifically  including  the 
ground  water  heat  pump  among  those 
alternate  sources  of  energy  eligible  for 
the  residential  energy  and  investment 
tax  credits.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  C^ongress  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  legislation  has  merit. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1304:  A  bill  to  improve  the  capa- 
bility   of    the    UJS.    Government    to 


assess  the  requiremraits  for  and  the 
availability  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
snaxBOic  am  csitical  uxmebal  imvbhtokt 
ACT  or  itss 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  complete 
a  vital  link  in  the  national  security  of 
this  country.  Although  both  Congress 
and  the  President  have  taken  action 
with  reject  to  a  national  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  policy,  several 
key  elements  of  this  policy  remain 
missing. 

Although  many  Americans  recognize 
the  extent  to  which  this  country  re- 
mains vulnerable  to  a  disruption  of 
our  oil  supply,  few  are  also  aware  we 
are  dangerously  vulnerable  to  a  cutoff 
of  the  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
necessary  to  sustain  our  highly  ad- 
vanced technological  economy;  miner- 
als and  materials  that  constitute  the 
lifeline  for  several  of  our  most  impor- 
tant national  industries. 

Tbe  United  States  is  a  have-not 
nation  with  respect  to  many  critical 
i«fai»wii«  and  materials  necessary  to 
Tny^intji^i"  our  national  security,  indus- 
trial base  and  economic  well-being.  We 
import  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
needs  of  five  key  minerals— bauxite, 
chnHnlum,  titanium,  cobalt,  and  mag- 
nesium. Over  50  percent  of  the  tung- 
sten, tin.  nickel  and  zinc  we  use  is  im- 
ported from  foreign  sources.  Perhi4>s 
most  important  many  of  these  crucial 
minerals  are  imported  from  evolving, 
unfriendly  or  unstable  nations  and  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

Our  excessive,  continued  dependence 
on  other  nations  for  critical  and  stra- 
tegic minerals,  as  with  excessive  de- 
pend^ice  on  foreign  oil  supplies,  is  an 
invitation  to  more  of  the  problems  and 
threats  we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years:  the  supply  disruptions,  infla- 
tionary price  increases  and  potential 
for  blackmail  by  foreign  governments. 
It  is  clear  that  a  sustained  U.S.  econo- 
my requires  a  secure,  uninterrupted 
supply  of  these  resources.  This  de- 
pendence implores  us  to  establish  poli- 
cies and  programs  designed  to  prepare 
this  country  for  unexpected  supply 
disruptions  in  coming  years. 

Several  of  oiu*  key  national  manufac- 
turing industries  are  nearly  100  per- 
cent dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
raw  materials.  The  growing,  job-inten- 
sive UJS.  electronics  industry  is  almost 
exclusively  dependent  on  imported 
bauxite,  chromium,  cobalt,  maganese, 
platinum,  and  tantjilnm.  Without 
these  and  other  key  Ingredients,  many 
of  the  electronic  components  that 
keep  this  country  competitive  in  inter- 
national markets  and  uubstantially 
contribute  to  our  domestic  economic 
strength  would  not  be  manufactured. 
The  aircraft  manufacturing  industry 
in  this  country  is  in  a  very  similar  situ- 
ation. Nearly  every  metal  essential  to 
the  manufacture  of  Jet  engines  is  im- 


ported from  foreign  sources,  including 
such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  politically  turbulent  South  Africa. 

Our  ever-increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  critical  minerals 
should  properly  be  a  matter  of  great, 
national  concern.  This  country  desper- 
ately needs  a  national  strategic  miner- 
als policy  to  prepare  us  not  only  for 
supply  disruptions,  but  also  for  a 
future  based  on  the  conservation  of 
key  minerals,  recycling  and  the  devel- 
opment of  viable  domestic  substitutes. 
First,  however,  we  need  to  determine 
how  dependent  we  are  on  each  of  the 
hugely  imported  critical  minerals.  We 
need  to  determine  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  supply  disruptions  for  each 
of  the  critical  minerals  and  the  extent 
and  loc^wn  of  dcnnestic  reserves  to 
fulfill  our  needs  during  a  national 
emergency.  A  fundamental  under- 
standing of  our  national  endowments 
of  critical  minerals  is  essential  to  the 
formulation  of  policies  directed  toward 
a  solution  and  contingency  plan. 

Since  World  War  n  our  Government 
has  maintained  a  stockpile  of  93  criti- 
cal commodities— including  many  of 
the  minerals  essential  to  our  national 
security.  In  1981.  the  President  acting 
at  the  request  of  Congress,  directed 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  to  b^ln  purchasing 
critical  and  strategic  minerals  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  stockpile.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  represents  the  first 
effort  to  replenish  the  stockpile  since 
the  late  1980's.  Congress  recently 
passed  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Min- 
erals Sto<d(piling  Act.  Although  this 
legislation  provides  for  the  authority 
and  directions  necessary  to  manage 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile,  it  does 
nothing  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
we  remain  vulnerable  to  supply  disrup- 
tions, the  increasing  nature  of  our  na- 
tional dependence  on  certain  key  min- 
erals or  the  location,  quantity,  and  ac- 
cessibility of  domestic  reserves.  Fur- 
thermore, although  this  act  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  correct  direction,  it 
provides  us  with  nothing  more  than 
necessary  to  maint.ain  the  purchase 
and  orderly  distribution  of  the  stock- 
pile. 

To  acquire  the  additional  informa- 
tion needed  on  the  extent  and  location 
of  domestic  reserves  and  the  degree  of 
our  vulnerability  with  respect  to  each 
strategic  and  critical  mineral,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  that  di- 
rects the  President  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  the  Director  of  FEaiCA.  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  de- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  Nation's  strategic  and 
critical  minerals.  This  report  will  con- 
tain information  on  the  location  and 
quantity  of  our  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources, the  adequacy  of  our  stock- 
piles, and  the  degree  of  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  supply  interruptions— and  likely 
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of— for  Mdi  of  the  criti- 
cal and  stntecte  mtnwla  In  addition, 
tbta  iTtl-i«M«»«  requlTH  the  Director 
of  FKMA  toestaldlah  an  ongoing  atra- 
tcgic  minerala  aaeHment  program  to 
infln«««r  and  coordinate  all  programi 
and  aettntleB  of  the  Fednal  Oovem- 
ment  having  an  effect  on  tlie  require- 
menta  for  and  avallahillty  of  strategic 
and  critical  minerala.  identification 
and  lofation  of  potential  deposits  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  on 
public  lands  and  providing  for  periodic 
review  of  our  stockpiling  efforts.  This 
iTgtr'***^  wOl  enable  the  FEMA  to 
assess  Uie  supply  and  demand  for  stra- 
tegic minerals  enabling  tlie  Agency  to 
notify  the  President  and  Congress  of 
inadequate  supplies  and  potmtlal 
shortfalls  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  Inventory  report  and  assess- 
ment program  in  this  legislation  are 
important  components  of  what  I  hope 
win  become  an  effective  national  criU- 
cal  and  strategic  minerals  policy.  We 
have  paid  dearty  in  past  years  as  a 
Nation  f  M-  our  excessive  dependence 
on  foreign  oiL  A  forward-thinking  soci- 
ety would  take  actimi  now  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  other  resources 
Just  as  critical  to  our  economic  health 
and  national  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  leglsla- 
tiOD  iwovides  the  miming  link  in  our 
national  strategic  preparedness  and 
encourages  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  this  vital  program. 


By  Mr. 

self. 


PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
Mr.     Matsuhaoa.     Mr. 

Mr.    MOTHIHAH. 

Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Mrchbll.  and 

Mr.PiLL): 
8. 1305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
energy  tax  credit  for  investments  in 
certain  clsssfn  of  energy  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

■OBWUtS  BIBWT  TAX  IlWaSlIV  ACT  OF 
IMS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  Solar  Day,  Senator  Matstjhaoa 
and  t  akmg  with  Senators  Duasif- 
BsaoBB.  MoTKiHAif.  Bavcus.  and 
Mrchbll.  are  introducing  the  Renew- 
alde  Energy  Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1983. 
The  un  extends  and  in  some  cases  in- 
creases tax  incentives  for  solar,  wind, 
geoihermal.  hydroelectric  ocean  ther- 
mal, cogeneration.  and  biomass  energy 
sources.  One  of  our  goals  is  to  help 
achieve  energy  independence  through 
develoiHnent  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources which  are  environmentally 
soimd.  but  which  need  incentives  to 
encourage  development  and  use. 

The  current  lower  demand  for 
energy  reduces  the  Incentives  to  invest 
in  alternative  energy  sources.  But 
these  sources  must  be  pursued  now  so 
they  can  lie  available  in  the  future. 

Solar  Day  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
Congress  to  affirm  its  commitment  to 
renewable  energy.  The  extension  and 


enhancement  of  these  mergy  credits  is 
an  investment  in  new  American  tech- 
nologies which  will  continue  to 
produce  Jobs,  energy  savings,  and  reve- 
nue for  years  to  come. 

This  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  extend  the  40-percent  resi- 
dential solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
tax  credit  from  December  31,  1985.  to 
December  31.  1990.  This  wiU  enable 
homeowners  to  continue  to  receive  a 
40-percent  tax  credit  when  they  invest 
in  solar,  wind  or  geothermal  energy 
properties.  It  will  also  be  a  signal  or 
solar  equipment  manufacturers  that 
Craigress  intends  to  encourage  their 
omtinued  development  and  manufac- 
ture of  solar  equipment. 

The  bill  also  lowers  the  temperature 
required  for  geothermal  resources. 
The  temperature  of  the  geothermal 
resource  would  be  required  to  l>e  at 
least  104  degrees  fahrenheit  (40  de- 
grees Celsius),  rather  than  122  degrees 
fahrenheit  (50  degrees  Celsius)  as  cur- 
rently provided  by  IRS  regulations. 
According  to  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Oeology  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy,  lowering  the  geothermal 
temperature  regulations  would  open 
up  several  new  areas  for  geothermal 
exploration  and  development.  Nation- 
wide. Department  of  Energy  estimates 
this  change  will  increase  areas  eligible 
for  geothermal  tax  credits  by  about 
one-seventh. 

The  biU  we  are  introducing  today 
will  increase  the  solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal energy  tax  credits  from  15  to 
25  percent  on  July  1,  1983.  and  extend 
these  credits  to  December  31. 1990. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  current 
ocean  thermal  tax  credit  from  15  to  25 
percent  and  extends  those  credits 
from  December  31,  1985  to  December 
31,  1990.  In  addiUon,  the  10-percent 
biomass  tax  credits  would  be  extended 
from  December  31,  1985  to  December 
31, 1990.  The  biomass  credit  is  also  ex- 
tended to  cover  methane  gas  for  fuel 
or  electricity  produced  by  anaerobic 
digestion  systems  on  farms  or  at  facili- 
ties for  the  first  processing  of  agricul- 
tural products  (such  as  packing  plants 
and  canneries).  The  10-percent  cogen- 
eration tax  credit  would  be  extended 
frcHn  December  31,  1982  to  December 
31. 1990.  and  the  11-percent  hydroelec- 
tric tax  credit  would  be  extended  from 
December  31,  1985  to  December  31. 
1990.  It  is  essential  to  extend  these 
energy  tax  credits  to  give  fledgling  re- 
newable energy  technologies  a  chance 
to  become  competitive. 

Affirmative  commitments  for  solar, 
wind,  geothermal.  ocean  thermal,  bio- 
mass. and  cogeneration  projects  begun 
by  December  31. 1990.  will  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  tax  credits  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1995  if  certain  conditions  are 
met  Affirmative  commitments  assure 
companies  that  projects  begun  but  not 
completed  by  1990  will  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  tax  incentives  in  1995. 


Another  provision  of  this  bill  would 
eliminate  the  ao-peroent  llmltatimi  for 
ofl  and  natural  gas  used  In  cogenera- 
tion faculties.  This  substantive  change 
is  made  to  encourage  greater  use  of  co- 
gcneraticm.  an  outstanding,  environ- 
mentally sound  technology  for  deriv- 
ing greater  use  from  energy  which  is 
already  being  used. 

Currently,  the  IRS  denies  the  regu- 
lar 10-peroent  investment  tax  credit 
for  many  scdar.  wind,  and  geothemal 
air  or  water  hMting  or  cooling  systems 
because  it  deans  this  equipment  to  be 
structural.  The  bill  eliminates  this 
rule  as  to  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
property.  This  would  extend  the  10- 
peroent  Investment  tax  credit  to  prop- 
erty used  for  the  heating  and  cooling 
of  buUdings  with  solar,  wind  or  geo- 
thermal property.  This  also  eliminates 
allocation  problems  for  solar  property 
shared  between  space  or  water  heating 
and  a  process  use. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation is  critical  to  establishing  a 
healthy  and  competitive  renewable 
energy  industry.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  obJecti<»i.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

8.  isos 

Be  it  tnaeUd  bv  Ou  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Rejrreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aMtembled. 

SBCnON    1.   SHORT  TITLB:  AMKNDMENT  OP   1N4 
COOS. 

(A)  Shokt  Titls.— This  Act  mAy  be  cited 
AS  the  "Renewable  Energy  Tax  Incentive 
Act  of  1983". 

(b)  AmnisiBrr  op  1964  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  An  Amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  sn  Amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  such  reference  shAll  be  con- 
sidered to  be  ooAde  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  IntemAl  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954. 

88C  X.  EXTBN8ION  OP  INDIVIDUAL  RKNCWABLB 
ENiaCY  CaCDITB. 

(A)  In  OufSKAL.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
44C  (relAtlng  to  resldentlAl  energy  credit)  is 
Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  TnimATioii.— 

"(1)  EHnoT  coHSOtvATioH.— This  section 
ShAll  not  Apply  to  quAlified  energy  conservA- 
tlon  expenditures  made  After  December  31, 
108S. 

"(3)  RxmwABLB  nmoT  soubo.— This  sec- 
tion shAll  not  Apply  to  quAlif  led  renewAble 
energy  source  expenditures  mAde  After  De- 
cember 31. 1990.". 

(b)  CoRFORitiiiG  AnnnnfKirr.— SubpArA- 
gTAph  (B)  of  secUon  44C(bK8)  (reUtlng  to 
cArryover  of  unused  credit)  Is  Amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31, 1987"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 1993". 

SBC.  S.  INCRKASa  IN  AND  KXTCNSiON  OP  ENERGY 
PtRCBfrACE  POa  CERTAIN  ENERGY 
PROPERTY. 
The  tAble  contained  in  clAuse  (1)  of  secUon 

4«(A)<3XC)  (relAtlng  to  energy  percentAge) 

is  Amended  to  reAd  as  follows: 
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sac  4.  APPnuunvB  oommnins  pob  cbrtaoi 

■NSaCY  PaOPBTT. 

(A)  III  OEMaAi.-8ubpan«rsph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 46  (A)  (3)  (relating  to  energy  percent- 
Age)  is  amedded  by  redesignating  danse  (tv) 
as  dause  (vl)  and  by  inaeitliig  after  clause 
(ill)  the  foU^wlng  new  dausec 


"(Iv)  LoHSaa  pbuob  por  csarAn 
TT.— For  the  puriMse  of  applytng  the  energy 
percentage  eonUined  in  sUbdause  (II).  (m), 
(VI).  or  (Vni)  of  dause  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  property,  the  extended  date  provided  in 
clause  (V)  sbAll  be  substituted  tor  the  teimi- 
nAUon  dAte  with  respect  to  such  property 
U- 

"(I)  on  or  before  the  tenninatlon  date 
with  respect  to  such  property,  the  taxpayer 
or  any  other  person  lias  eoeapleted  all  f ead- 
blUty  studias  in  oonnectian  with  the  aoqulst- 
ticm.  oonstiluctkm,  reoonstnietlan.  or  eree- 
tion  of  the  property  or  with  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  construction  of  tlie  project  of 
which  such  property  is  a  part,  and  has  ap- 
plied for  All  Mivlroninental  and  eonstroction 
petmlU  required  under  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  in  connection  with  the  aoqulsitloo. 
constructioa.  reoonstnietlan.  or  erection  of 
the  propertir  or  with  the  conmenoement  of 
the  ccHistruction  of  the  project  of  which 
such  property  is  a  part.  And 

"(II)  on  or  before  the  date  which  Is  3 
years  after  the  termlnatinn  date  with  re- 
spect to  such  property,  the  taxpayer  has  en- 
tered Into  binding  oontraets  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, oonstniction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of— 

"(A)  the  property, 

"(B)  equipment  for  the  project  of  which 
such  property  is  a  part,  the  aggregate  cost 
of  which  to  the  taxpayer  Is  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  reasonably  estimated  cost  for  all 
equipment  Ivhicb  is  to  be  placed  in  service 
as  part  of  the  project  upon  Its  completion, 
or 

"(C)  equipment  spedally  designed  for  the 
moject  of  which  such  property  is  a  part,  ttie 
aggregate  cost  of  whldi  to  the  taxpayer  is 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  reasoniWy  esti- 
mated oort  tar  all  equipment  spedally  de- 
signed for  the  project  whidi  Is  to  be  placed 
in  service  as  part  of  the  project  upon  iU 
completion. 


"(V)  Papuiniows  REJtnD  to  clausb  «IV).— 
For  purposes  of  dause  (iv).  the  term  'termi- 
nation date'  means  'December  31, 1990'.  and 
the  term  'extended  date'  means  December 
31. 1986'." 

(b)  HTBBoauKiaic  OBnaAmra  Faom- 
TT.-Claiise  (vi)  of  section  46(aX3XC),  as  re- 
'*T-'g-«*-^  hy  paragraph  (1).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(vl)   LOSMBR   PIRIOB  POR   CBHAni   HTDRO- 

mMBoac  asnRATnn  prorrtt.— If  An  appll- 
catloo  for  a  permit,  license,  or  license  ex- 
— «pu«n  has  been  filed  with  the  Federal 
■oergy  ReguUtory  Commission  bef me  Jsn- 
uacy  1. 1990.  with  reject  to  the  installation 
of  any  qusJified  hydroelectric  gennatlng 
property,  for  purposes  of  apidylng  the 
energy  percentage  contained  in  subclause 
(IV)(B)  of  dause  (i)  with  re«>ect  to  such 
iHtiperty.  'December  31,  1996'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'December  31. 1990'.'' 

(e)  OoaFoaims  AMsaimsaT.— Clause  (11) 
of  asetlan  46(aX2XC)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (iv)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  (iv),  (V),  and  (vl)". 

SBC  A  00GCNCBAT10N  BQUIPlfENT  INVOLVING 
USB  OP  OIL  OB  GAS. 

Paragraph  (14)  of  section  48(1)  (relating 
to  energy  property)  is  smmded— 
(1)  by  striking  out  sulwArsgraph  (C),  and 
(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D> 
and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  re- 
spectively. 

sac  A  REGULAB  INVESTIIENT  CBEDrT  PEBCENT- 
AGE  TO  BE  ALLOWED  WITH  BESPBCT 
TO  CEBTAIN  BNEBGY  PBOPBBTY. 

Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  46(aX2)  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  certain  energy 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  any  property  described  in  paragraidi 
(8XAXU)  or  (3XAXviU)  of  section  48  (1)  to 
which  the  firrt  sentence  HVUes  solely  be- 
cause such  property  is  a  structural  compo- 
nent of  a  building,  the  first  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  period  After  December  31, 
1983.  for  which  the  energy  percentAge  for 
such  property  is  greAter  thAn  sero.". 

BBC  T.  HRBANaCONTAINING  GAS  AS  QUALIFIED 
FUEL. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  48(1X15)  (de- 
fining bicmiAss  property)  is  Amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "snd"  At  the  end  of 
dause  (i). 

(3)  by  redesignating  dAuse  (ii>  as  clAuse 
(ill),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 
ing new  dAuse: 

"(ii)  methane-containing  gas  for  fuel  or 
deetridty,  produced  by  anAerobic  digestion 
from  nraifoasil  waste  materials  at  f Arms  or 
other  agricultural  facilities,  and  at  faculties 
for  the  first  processing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and". 

8BC  A ISMPERATURE  OF  GEOTHERMAL  DEP08IT& 

Pargraph  (3)  of  section  613(e)  (defining 
geoth«mal  deposit)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediatdy  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence,  a  commA  And  the  follow- 
ing: "hAvlng  A  temperature  which  equAls  or 
exceeds  40  degrees  Olsius  (104  degrees 
FAhrenlieit)  as  measured  At  the  wellheAd  or. 
in  the  case  of  a  nAtural  hot  q>ring  (where 
no  well  is  drilled).  At  the  intake  to  the  distri- 
bution system". 

SBC  A  EPPECnVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  Oxmsuu.— Under  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  amendments 
made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  m^ply  to 
periods  beginning  after  December  31,  1982, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  sections  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  periods 
t^Kginning  after  June  30, 1983. 


(b)  EznmKni  op  TsaimiATioa  Date.— It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  termi- 
nation date  for  the  energy  percentage  in  the 
case  of  stdar,  wind,  geothermal.  cogenera- 
tion. biomass.  snd  hydroelectric  property 
should  be  extended  by  the  length  of  time 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  year)  wbidi 
correvonds  to  the  period  between  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tills  Act  and  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  final  regulations,  interim  regula- 
tions, questions  or  answers,  or  ottier  pub- 
lished guidelines  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  upon  whidi  the  taxpayo'  may  rely 
for  interpretation  of  these  tax  rules.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bakxr.  Mr.  Thurmohd.  Mr. 

Bii«ii.  Mr.  PSRCT.  Mr.  Dolb, 

Mr.  Lazalt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 

DrCowcihi.   Mr.   Baucos.   Mr. 

HxpuH.  Mr.  DEHTOir.  and  Mr. 

Orasslkt): 
S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amaad  the  patent 
law  to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent 
grant  for  the  period  of  time  that  non- 
patent regulatory  requirements  pre- 
vent the  mariKting  of  a  patented 
product;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PATBHT  TKRIf  BBSTORATIOII  ACT  OP  ItSS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  introduce  the  Patent  Term 
Restoration  Act  of  1983,  an  attempt  to 
set  straight  a  serious  problem  in  the 
patent  system.  Our  bill  would  give 
back  to  the  inventor,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  7  years,  the  time  lost  while 
the  new  patented  product  clears  all 
tests  required  by  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment.  The  predecessor  of  this  bill  In 
the  97th  Congress.  S.  255,  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  on 
July  9, 1981. 

Current  law  wisely  requires  exhaus- 
tive premai^et  tests  to  make  sure  that 
certain  products  are  safe  for  the 
public  and  the  environment.  However, 
in  testimony  at  the  Judiciary  Caauoit- 
tee  hearing  in  April  1981,  we  learned 
that  over  the  past  20  years,  as  tests 
became  more  elaborate  and  time  con- 
suming, the  inventor  lias  been  left 
with  less  and  less  of  the  normal  17- 
year  patent.  These  tests  eat  into  the 
life  of  the  patent  in  such  a  major  way 
that  the  inventor  can  commercially 
exploit  it  for  only  a  few  years.  This 
degradation  undermines  the  basic  ra- 
tionale of  the  patent  system.  The 
pharmaceutical  drug  and  agricultural 
chemical  industries  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  at  a  time  when  they  face  rap- 
idly rising  research  and  development 
costs  and  stiffening  competition  from 
overseas,  where  full  patent  protection 
is  more  dependable. 

My  bill  in  no  wzys  affects  the  Feder- 
al safety  and  environmental  testing  re- 
quirements. In  fact,  it  may  even 
remove  some  of  the  pressure  to  rush 
the  tests  along.  Simply  stated,  it  would 
correct  the  serious  inequity  in  the 
patent  system  that  aocidentaUy  results 
from  these  testing  requirements.  I  was 
personally  touched  by  a  recent  death 
that  followed  a  30-year  battle  against 
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I's  cMm— e.  I  have  no  doubt 

that  tiw**«»w  ■oon  »  cure  for  that  dla- 
eaM  wm  be  found  by  a  university  lab 
or  a  druc  tttmpany  or  even  a  lone  In- 
ventor, whoae  incentive  to  invect  time, 
■west,  money,  and  brainpower  is  baaed 
at  leaat  in  part  on  the  i»t>spect  of  le- 
curlDC  a  vahiable  17-year  patent 

Our  patent  system  has  given  us 
m»»»y  life-eaving  medical  break- 
throudis.  Tlie  ezpectatioo  of  great  re- 
wards spurs  great  risli  taking,  and  I 
remain  convlnoed  that  inventors  de- 
anve  that  fuU  17-year  patent.  On  bal- 
ance, the  public  wiU  be  the  ultimate 
winner. 

lUe  present  version  of  the  bill  incor' 
pontes  some  technical  Improvements 
over  the  previous  bill,  and  allows  in- 
ventors to  choose  which  patent  they 
want  to  apply  the  restoration  to— 
either  the  patented  product  itself  or 
the  patented  process  by  which  it  is 
made,  since  the  Government  subjects 
both  patents  to  the  same  exhaustive 
scrutiny. 

Last  year  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.  undo-  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man KASTBinmBa.  revised  the  Senate- 
passed  bai  ezton^vely  before  report- 
ing it.  and  I  expect  that  the  Senate  Ju- 
didaiT  Committee  wiU  want  to  exam- 
ine those  reooounendations  carefully 
in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  on 
the  bOl  this  year. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  care- 
ful ccmsideration  to  this  effort  to 
strengthen  the  UJS.  patent  sjrstem. 
bearing  in  mind  the  words  of  its  origi- 
nal architect.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
thoucht  that  "ingenuity  should  re- 
ceive liberal  encouragement." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooait.  as  follows: 

&isoe 

Be  it  enueUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ttepraentaHvea  cj  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  Congren  aeeetnblei.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  m  the  "Patent  Tenn  Res- 
toratloii  Act  of  IMS". 

Sac  3.  (a)  Section  156  of  Utie  95  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striUns  out  "Notwithstanding"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  Notwithstand- 
tnr'-.and 

(3)  striking  out  "1 155.  Patent  tenn  exten- 
sion" and  tneerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•t  IW.  ■iHiwHia  ef  ptct  tena 

"(aXl)  Kioept  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(9)  and  <4).  tlie  tenn  of  a  patent  which  en- 
rniiirsssns  within  its  scope  a  product  subject 
to  regulatory  review,  or  a  method  for  using 
or  a  method  for  producing  such  a  product, 
shall  be  extended  from  the  original  expira- 
tion date  of  the  patent  by  the  amount  of 
time  equal  to  the  regulatory  review  period 
if- 

"(A)  the  owner  of  record  of  the  patent 
gives  notice  to  the  Commissioner  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 

ay. 


"(B)  the  product  has  been  subjected  to 
regulatory  review  pursuant  to  statute  before 
Its  commercial  marketing  or  use:  and 

"(C)  the  patent  to  be  extended  has  not  ex- 
pired prior  to  notice  to  the  Commissioner 
under  subaeetlon  (bXl). 

"(3)  The  rli^ts  derived  from  any  datan  of 
any  patent  extended  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  be  limited— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  patent,  to  the 
scope  of  such  claim  which  relates  to  the 
product  subject  to  regulatory  review;  and 

"(B>  In  the  case  of  a  patent  which  encom- 

I  within  ito  scope  a  product— 
(i)  which  Is  subject  to  regulatory  review 
under  the  PedenU  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act.  to  the  uses  of  tlie  product  which  may 
be  regulated  by  the  chapter  of  such  Act 
under  which  the  reguUtory  review  occurred: 
or 

"(11)  which  Is  subject  to  regulatory  review 
under  any  other  statute,  to  the  uses  of  the 
product  which  may  be  regulated  by  the  stat- 
ute (mder  which  the  regulatory  review  oc- 
curred. 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  term  of  any 
patent  be  extended  for  more  than  seven 
years  nor  shall  more  than  one  patent  be  ex- 
tended for  the  same  regulatory  review 
period  for  the  product. 

"(4)  The  term  of  a  patent  which  encom- 
passes within  its  scope  a  method  for  produc- 
ing a  product  may  not  be  extended  under 
this  section  if- 

"(A)  the  owner  of  record  of  such  patent  is 
also  the  owner  of  record  of  another  patent 
which  encompasses  within  its  scope  the 
same  product:  and 

"(B)  such  patent  on  such  product  has  pre- 
viously been  extended  under  this  section. 

"(bXI)  To  obtain  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  a  patent  under  subsection  (a),  the  owner 
of  record  of  the  patent  shall  notify  the 
Commissioner,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
termination  of  the  regulatory  review  period 
for  the  product  to  which  the  patent  relates, 
that  the  regulatory  review  period  has  ended. 
Such  notification  shall  be  in  writing,  under 
oath,  and  shall— 

"(A)  identify  the  Federal  statute  under 
which  regulatory  review  occurred  or.  If  the 
regulatory  review  occurred  under  the  Feder- 
al Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Act  under  which  the  review  oc- 
curred; 

"(B)  state  the  dates  on  which  the  regula- 
tory review  period  commenced  and  ended; 

"(C)  identify  the  product  for  which  regu- 
latory review  was  required; 

"(D)  state  that  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  regulatory  review 
referred  to  in  subsection  (aXI)(B)  occurred 
have  been  satisfied  and  commereial  market- 
ing or  use  of  the  product  is  not  prohibited; 

"(E)  Identify  the  patent  and  any  claim 
thereof  to  which  the  extension  is  applicable 
and  the  length  of  time  of  the  regulatory 
review  period  for  which  the  term  of  such 
patent  is  to  be  extended;  and 

"(F)  state  that  no  other  patent  has  been 
extended  for  the  regulatory  review  period 
for  the  product. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  required 
by  paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner  shall 
promptly  publish  in  the  Official  Oaaette  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  such  notice.  Unless  the 
requirements  of  this  sectkm  have  not  been 
met,  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  to  the 
owner  of  record  of  the  patent  a  certificate 
of  extension,  under  seal— 

"(A)  stating  the  fact  and  length  of  the  ex- 
tension; 


"(B)  Mentlfying  the  product  and  the  stat- 
ute under  which  regulatory  review  oceuned; 
and 

"(C)  specifying  any  claim  to  which  such 
extendoo  is  appUcaUe. 
Such  certincate  shall  be  recorded  in  the  of- 
ficial file  of  the  patent  so  extended  and 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  original 
patent. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'product'  means  any  ma- 
chine, manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter  for  which  a  patent  may  be  obtained, 
and  includes  the  f  ollowinr 

"(A)  any  new  drug,  antibiotic  drug,  new 
animal  drug,  device,  food  additive,  or  color 
additive  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Fbod,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

"(B)  any  human  or  veterinary  biological 
product  subject  to  regulation  under  seetl(m 
351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or 
under  the  virus,  serum,  toxin,  and  analo- 
gous products  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Mareh  4. 1913  (31  U.ac.  151-158); 

"(C)  any  pesticide  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentldde  Act;  and 

"(D)  any  chemical  substance  or  mixture 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act. 

"(3)  the  term  'major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test'  means  an  experiment  to 
determine  or  evaluate  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  which  requires  at  least  six 
months  to  conduct,  not  including  any  period 
for  analysis  or  conclusions. 

"(3)  the  term  'regulatory  review  period' 


"(A)  with  respect  to  a  product  which  is  a 
food  additive,  color  additive,  new  animal 
drug,  veterinary  biological  product,  device, 
new  drug,  antibiotic  drug,  or  human  biologi- 
cal product,  a  period  commencing  on  the 
earliest  of  the  date  the  patentee,  his  assign- 
ee, or  his  licensee— 

"(1)  initiates  a  major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test  on  such  product,  the 
data  from  which  are  submitted  in  an  appli- 
cation or  petition  with  respect  to  such  prod- 
uct under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  or 
the  Act  of  (ingress  of  March  4. 1913; 

"(11)  claims  an  exemption  for  Investigation 
or  requesU  authority  to  prepare  an  experi- 
mental product  with  respect  to  such  product 
under  such  statutes;  or 

"(ill)  submits  an  application  or  petition 
with  respect  to  such  product  under  such 
statutes. 

and  ending  on  the  date  such  application  or 
petition  with  respect  to  such  product  is  ap- 
proved or  licensed  under  such  statutes  or,  if 
objections  are  fOed  to  such  approval  or  li- 
cense, ending  on  the  date  such  objections 
are  resolved  and  commercial  marketing  Is 
permitted  or,  if  commercial  marketing  is  ini- 
tially permitted  and  later  revoked  pMullng 
further  proceedings  as  a  result  of  such  ob- 
jections, ending  on  the  date  such  proceed- 
ings are  finally  resolved  and  commercial 
marketing  is  permitted; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  product  which  Is  a 
pesticide,  a  period  commeiKdng  on  the  earli- 
est of  the  date  the  patentee,  his  assignee,  or 
his  licensee— 

"(i)  initiates  a  major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test  on  such  pesticide,  the 
data  from  which  are  submitted  in  a  request 
for  registration  of  such  pesticide  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentldde  Act. 
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"(11)  requesU  the  grant  of  an 
use  permit  fkir  such  pesttddr 

5  of  such  Ad  or 
"(Ui)  sobndte  an  appUcatiaa  for 

tlon  of  such  pestldde  pursuant  to  section  S 

ottadtiAet, 

and  ending  «a  the  date  such  pesticide  Is 

first  reglsteted  under  section  a  of  sodi  Act. 

either  cooditfonally  or  fully:  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  a  pradnet  whliA  la  a 
oH*"**^**  substince  or  mixture  for  wlileh 
notification  is  required  under  sectkm  6(a)  of 
the  Toxic  SiAistanoes  Cootral  Aet- 

"(i)  which,  la  subject  to  a  rule  requiring 
testing  und<r  section  4(a)  of  audi  Act.  a 
period  ootnaseneing  on  the  date  of  the  pat- 
entee, his  assignee,  or  bis  Uoensee  has  initi- 
ated the  testing  required  In  such  rule  and 
ending  on  the  explratian  of  the  pramanu- 
faeture  notilication  period  for  soeb  ehemi- 
cal  substance  or  mixture,  or  if  an  order  or 
litjunctlon  is  Issued  under  iubsertirm  (e)  or 
(f)  of  section  5  of  meh  Act.  the  date  on 
which  such  order  or  Injunetian  is  dissolved 
or  set  aside; 

"(II)  which  is  not  subject  to  a  testing  rule 
under  secttad  4  of  sw^  Aet.  a  period  com- 
mencing on  the  earlier  of  the  date  tlie  pat- 
entee, his  assignee,  or  bis  licensee— 

"(I)  submit  a  premanutaeture  notice,  or 

"(II)  inltlstes  a  major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test  on  audi  chemical  sub- 
stance or  mkcture.  the  data  from  a^ddi  are 
Included  in  the  premanufaeture  notice  for 
such  substaiKe  or  mixture, 
and  ending  on  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
manufaeture notification  period  for  such 
substance  or  if  an  order  or  injunetian  is 
issued  under  subsectton  (e)  or  (f)  or  section 

6  of  such  Act.  the  date  on  wttkh  such  order 
or  such  Injtaiction  Is  dtasoived  or  set  aside; 
except  that  the  regulatory  review  pertod 
shall  not  b«  deemed  to  bave  commenced 
until  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  the 
product  which  is  subject  to  regulatory 
review,  for  the  method  for  using  such  prod- 
uct, or  for  Oie  method  for  producing  such 
product.  In  the  event  the  regulatory  review 
period  has  oommenoed  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  then  the 
period  of  patent  extension  shall  be  meas- 
ured from  such  date  of  enactment.". 

(b)  The  aqalysis  tm  chapter  14  of  tltte  35. 
United  Statss  Code.  Is  amended  by  amend- 
ing the  Item  relating  to  aeetian  155  to  read 
as  follows: 
"166.  Restoration  of  patent  term.".* 
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Statistics  show  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 70  to  90  percent  of  Lupus  vic- 
tims are  women,  particularly  in  their 
chlkl-beaitag  years. 

Lupus  is  a  chronic  inflammatory  dis- 
ease affecting  connective  tisisue.  In 
Lupus.  inrtMd  of  antibodies  protecting 
the  iMMly  against  viruses  and  bacteria, 
they  atta^  and  injure  the  patient's 
body.  This  debilitating  disease  pre- 
vents the  victim  from  living  a  normal 
life.  Even  exposure  to  the  Sun  can 
cause  sidmess  in  a  Livus  patient.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  lieing  made  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  more  than 
5.000  patients  die  of  it  each  year. 

The  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  genoral  public  and.  in  some  cases. 
even  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, creates  a  major  problem  as  the 
dlaeaae  is  oftm  misdiagnosed  or  diag- 
noaed  too  late. 

This  is  why  an  increased  level  of 
awarmess  developed  through  Lupus 
Awareness  Week  is  so  important  to 
hdp  overcome  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  this  resolution  again  this 
year  for  this  very  important  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Joint 
resolution  by  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobs,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Rn.  103 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentativeM  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conoreu  aaaembted.  That  the  week  of 
October  16,  1983,  through  October  33,  1983, 
Is  designated  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week", 
and  the  Presldait  Is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upcm  the 
pe(Hde  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities.* 


By  M^.  SPECnai: 
SX  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  16.  1983. 
through  October  22.  1983.  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

•  Mr.  SFBCTE31.  Mr.  Presidait.  today 
I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  16 
through  October  22,  1983.  as  Lupus 
Awareness  Week.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam H.  OkAT  in  of  Philadelphia  has 
already  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 260  tor  the  same  purpose. 

Most  people  are  not  familiar  with 
lupus,  neither  the  seriousness  nor  inci- 
dence of  this  disease.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  little  khown  mainly  because  even 
now  its  dlwgpm*»  is  ditficult  and  s(»me* 
times  uncertain. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
500.000  Americans  suffer  with  lupus. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BdELCHXR.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucds),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  74,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Reye's  Syndrome  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHNSTOH)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PxRcrr)  were  added  as  co- 
spcmsors  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  mortgage  boncis  to  be 
issueiL 

S.  SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johkstor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SniPSOK)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  267.  a  bill  entitled  "The  Coal 
Distribution  and  Utilization  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Leviw,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  CocBBAK),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DbCohcihi),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  LauTxaagao), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
AmiBxws),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were  added  as 
coqwnsorB  of  8.  476,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire a  finding  of  medical  improve- 
ment when  disability  bmef its  are  ter- 
minated, to  provide  for  a  review  and 
right  to  personal  i4>pearance  prior  to 
termination  of  disability  I>enefit8.  to 
provide  for  uniform  standards  in  de- 
termining disability,  to  provide  contin- 
ued payment  of  disability  benefits 
diiring  the  i4>peals  urocesa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  S«7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thubmohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HsFLiH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  567.  a  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement for  the  reasonable  charge 
for  chiropractic  services  provided  to 
certain  veterans. 

S.  •!• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sabbambs).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  e:ehhbdt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (BCr.  Bihcsamah). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stat- 
roBD).  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(BCr.  UtConcxKi)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  616,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  use  of  solar  and  other  renewable 
forms  of  energy  developed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Bumfebs,  the 
names  of  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sabbames),  the  Senator  from  ^busa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kemhedt),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bihgamah),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stap- 
FOiu)),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeCohcihi)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  use  of  energy-conserving  equip- 
ment and  biof  uels  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  eis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumfebs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sabbahes),  the  Senator  from  BCas- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Kehhedt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bukumah). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Idr.  DsCoHCXia)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  revise  cer- 
tain Federal  training  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  to  create  jobs  and 
develop  skills  in  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  6S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  JACKSOH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
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Anlnal  WdfWe  Act  to  iniure  the 
proper  treatment  of  labonUtrf  toi- 
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•.MS 

At  the  requeit  of  Mr.  Tbuurmb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jeney 
(Mr.  Bbahxt)  was  aiHw^  ai  a  oo^yon- 
■or  of  &  8S8.  a  bin  to  reoogntM  the  or- 
g«««^»in..'  known  as  the  National  Aa- 
wflatlfflfi  of  State  Oireeton  of  Voter- 
I  Affairs,  be. 


■.•TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ldoab.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Knnnnr)  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sponsur  of  &  873.  a  bill  to  help  Insure 
the  Nation's  Independent  factual 
knowledie  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
CMtem  European  countries,  to  help 
Tn^iwtafai  the  national  capability  for 
advance  research  and  training  on 
whidi  that  knowledfe  depends,  and  to 
iMovlde  partial  financial  support  for 
wi|ft^inMi  programs  to  serve  both  pur- 


S.  IIM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lsabt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  I^viK)  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  a  1138.  a  bill  enUUed  the  "Agricul- 
tural Productivity  Act  of  1983." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAKroBTB.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THuaifom)  was  added  as  a 
cospmsor  of  S.  1147.  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  10M  to 
exclude  from  gross  inonne  the  dis- 
charge of  mortgage  debt  (m  a  principal 
residence. 

1.  iiai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuaorasBon. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  frmn  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MAT801IAOA).  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  ARMsraoiro)  were 
added  as  coq^onsom  of  8.  1161.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that  certain 
motor   vehicle   operating    leases   are 


*.•■• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PaassLBB.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abbhor)  was  added  as  a 
eomonsiv  ot  S.  880.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  equity  to  daytime  radio  broad- 
casters. 

S.M1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bdmpbbs.  the 
nmmrm.  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Wl»- 
ccmsln  (Mr.  Pboxiobb),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johmstoh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtz- 
mBAim)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
&  891.  a  Ull  to  develop  additional  pro- 
cedures tat  Federal  land  sales. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafxb.  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoBiMSXT)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  891.  supra. 

S.9S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  coepon- 
sor  of  S.  980.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  such  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  surface  mining  of  stone,  clay 
and  sand  work. 

S.  tM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbyob.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PBOXKoac).  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KBHimrr)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  994.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  production  of  lethal 
binary  chemical  munitions  by  the 
United  States  and  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  and  intensify  recent- 
ly begun  efforts  In  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  with  the  Government  of 
the  union  of  Soviet  SodalisU  Repub- 
lics and  other  countries  to  achieve  an 
agxeenkent  establishing  a  mutual,  veri- 
fiable ban  on  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  wei4>ons. 


S.11T0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbtob.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HOLLniGS)  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sponsor of  S.  1170.  a  blU  to  esUblish  a 
Director  of  Operational  Testing  and 
Evaluation  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtobth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bubdick).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll).  the 
Senator  from  Cialifomia  (Mr.  Wilson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (BCr. 
iHOxm)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1194.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  contribution  of  scientific  equip- 
ment to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  foster  university  re- 
search and  scientific  training. 

S.  IIBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pbll)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1256,  a  bill  to  authorize 
special  assistance  for  desegregation  ac- 
tivities. 

s.  is7a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxlchbb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kbhiibdt)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1278.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  accelerated  program  of  research, 
development  and  demonstration  with 
rev>ect  to  the  production  of  electricity 
from  magnetohydrodynamlcs.  leading 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  at 
least  one  major  proof  of  concept  dem- 
onstration project  in  connection  with 
an  existing  electric  powerplant.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SKKATi  jonrr  SBSOLnnoK  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mubkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thubmoho).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa)  were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  42.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating Alaska  SUtehood  Day.  January 
3.1984. 

ssiiATi  nan  sssoLonoai  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathxas.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stbhhzs).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tbubmoxd).  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CocHBAM)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolutlcm  55.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  recognise  the  pause  for  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  Nation- 
al Flag  Day  activities. 

■SMATB  joim  ISSOLUnOS  7t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SnofS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Bfr.  C^BAHSTOir).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  AsmioB).  the  Sena- 
tor from  NUchigan  (Mr.  Ribqlb).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mtjb- 
KowsKi)  were  added  as  co«x>nsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  June  12  through  18,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week". 

sbbatb  jonn  ixsoLunoii  tT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoacHwnz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  EzoH).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bbaolbt).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PansLBB),  and  the  Senator  tnm  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Lkaht)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SKNATS  RSSOLUnOH  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatxb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  52.  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  Senate's  opposi- 
tion to  an  Imposition  of  a  fee  on  do- 
mestic and  Imported  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products. 

SBKATS  BnOLUnOH  VB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Bfr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  95.  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

■CHATS  ■SSOLUnOH  100 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (BCr.  Hxucs).  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  SmpsoH)  were 
added  as  copsonsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 100.  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
building  of  weapons  for  deployment  in 
space. 


RATS  aSSOLiniMI  114 


At  the  rsquest  of  Mr.  Fumlb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Man^and 
(Mr.  Sabbaiibb)  was  added  as  a  oospon- 
sor of  Souite  Res(dutioa  114.  a  rcMflu- 
ti<m  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  certain  rural  fire  protection  pro- 
grams shoBld  receive  a  levd  of  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1964  irtdeh  Is  at 
least  as  high  as  the  level  of  funding 
provided  f ftr  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

■saAR  iBsoLnmni  iit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Akato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoHOAS)  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sponsor of  Senate  Resolution  119.  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  with  the  sale  and  deUvery  of 
F-16  aircraft  to  IsraeL 

SSSATB  ■■KM.UnOII  IM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MomHAM,  the 
name  of  Vtm  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  TBUBMOHD)_waB  i^ded  ss  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  122.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  re- 
duce imports  of  i^parel  so  that  import- 
ed apparel  comprises  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  American  apparel  mar- 
ket. 


RATS  UaOLUTIOa  1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastbb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(BCr.  DizolT).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thubmomd).  the  Senator 
fnmi  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pbb88lbb). 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr., 
Laxalt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  137.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Taiwan  should  retain  full  membership 
in  the  Asian  Developmoit  Bank,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  expelled  as  a  pre- 
condition for  membership  In  that  body 
by  the  Pe<Dle's  Republic  of  China. 

SfcRATS  ISSOLUTIOB  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Babzb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thubmohd)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  140.  a 
resolution  to  celebrate  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, a  public  enterprise  that  works. 

■o.  itio 


At  the  Truest  of  Mr.  KsmnDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  LKvm).  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ChAMSTOM),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Habt),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (BCr.  BiOBi).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Motmihah). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BniQAMAH)  were  added  as  ooBipoa- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  1210  proposed 
to  S.  529,  a  bill  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


8BNATB  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  36-RELATINO  TO  THE 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SION- 
INO  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TBXBtB,  Mr.  MATTzmiLT.  Mr.  Tkub- 
isom>.  Mr.  RtnniAK.  Mr.  Matbias.  Mr. 
Dooo.  Mr.  Pbll.  Mr.  Chatbb.  Mr.  Tbob- 
OAB,  and  Mr.  Sabbaxbs)  sulnaitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary: 

8.  Com.  Rbs.  36 

Whereas.  September  3.  1983,  oommemo- 
rstas  a  day  of  unique  risntflcance  In  the  bls- 
toty  of  ournatlon. 

Whereas,  on  September  3, 1783,  the  Amer- 
lesn  Peace  OommlsiknierB— John  Adams, 
fffT^j—iiw  Fraidclin.  and  John  Jay— signed  a 
Definitive  Tteaty  of  Peace  with  David  Hart- 
ley, the  representative  of  George  the  Third, 
the  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  the  dty  of 
PariK 

Whereas,  on  the  same  day  another  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  America's  ally 
nanoe  and  oo-belllgerent  Spain  was  signed 
at  VemlUea.  and  witnened  by  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commiasioners; 

Whereas,  the  signing  of  the  Definitive 
Traaty  with  Great  Britain  signified  to  the 
mirid  that  these  former  thirteen  British 
folflnlft  had  emerged  from  the  great  war  of 
the  American  Revolution  as  an  independmt 
nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
flimed  in  its  sovereignty  over  a  vast  extent 
of  tenftory  and. 

Whereas,  the  adtvtion  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  Inaugurated  an  era  of  peace 
for  the  new  natlmi  which  made  possible  the 
experimentation  in  self-government  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  OmsUtution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  Septonber 
17, 1787; 

Whereas  since  that  historic  day  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  survived  as  a  free  natlcm,  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  blessings  that  liberty  and  peace 
have  brought:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Aesolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Route  of  Rep- 
reaentallvet  concurringK  That  September  3, 
1983  is  proclaimed  a  day  of  National  Cele- 
btatkm  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
that  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  will  maik  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
As  Administrator  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion, I  had  the  responsibility  to  plan 
and  direct  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
eommonorate  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776. 

This  year  will  mark  the  bicentennial 
of  the  successful  conclusion  to  the  war 
for  independence.  On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tonber  1783,  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
nanklln.  and  John  Jay,  the  American 
Peace  Commissioners,  signed  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  with  David  Hart- 
ley, the  representative  of  George  m, 
the  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  the  city 
of  Paris. 


This  treaty,  which  ended  the  Revo- 
luntary  War,  ushered  the  United 
States  into  the  world  of  sovereign 
states  and  diplomacy.  By  this  treaty. 
Oreat  Britain  recognized  the  Inde- 
pendence we  had  so  bravely  declared  7 
years  before  and  agreed  to  the  Mlssls- 
sU>pl  River  ss  our  western  boundary, 
thus  more  than  doubling  our  territory. 

Helping  to  plan  our  Nation's  observ- 
ance of  this  occasion  is  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  citizens  and 
chaired  by  Joan  R.  Challlnor.  has  been 
hard  at  woik  for  2  years  coordinating 
and  planning  programs  and  events. 
This  committee  is  operated  with  do- 
nated f  imds  and  not  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  group 
deserves  our  congratulations  and  sup- 
port We  believe  that  1983  is  the  mid- 
point in  America's  great  bicentennial 
celebration:  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776;  the  recognition  of 
our  independence  in  1783;  and  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  in  1787. 

The  theme  of  the  observance  will  be 
a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  between  nations 
and  their  value  to  individual  Ameri- 
cans. The  three  American  signers. 
John  Adams.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
John  Jay,  spent  months  in  arduous  ne- 
gotiations to  realize  this  independence 
for  the  United  States.  Their  achieve- 
ment has  been  hailed  as  "the  greatest 
triumph  in  the  history  of  American  di- 
plomacy." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  has  agreed  to  become  the 
honorary  chairman  of  the  c(Mnmittee. 
This  will  assist  the  committee  in  their 
work  with  France  and  other  nations 
that  want  to  participate  in  the  ohu- 
memoration. 

BCr.  President,  I  am  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Tbible.  Senator 
Mattinglt.  Senator  Thubmohd.  Sena- 
tor RuDMAii.  Senator  Mathias.  Sena- 
tor DODD.  Senator  Pbll,  Senator 
C^HAPiB,  Senator  Tsohgas,  and  Senator 
Sabbamxs,  introducing  a  Senate  Joint' 
resolution  to  proclaim  September  3. 
1983,  a  day  of  national  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
concurrent  resolution  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  Mr.  Wabmer.  to 
commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  the  United 
States  first  step  into  the  community 
of  nations.  After  almost  a  decade  of 
war.  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  was  finally  recognized  by 
England  with  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  on  September  3,  1783. 
Besides   the   British   and  Americans, 
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the  French.  gim"««*«.  and  Ztatch  were 
alao  party  to  the  historic  document. 

In  the  treaty.  Ktaw  Oeorge  m  recog- 
ntaed  the  Dnlted  States  "to  be  Free 
Sovereign  and  Independent 

States:  *  *  *  (and)  reUnqulshes  all 
claims  to  the  GoTemment.  Proprie- 
tary, and  Territorial  Rights  of  the 
Same,  and  every  part  thereof."  The 
treaty  also  defined  curtain  boundaries 
and  International  rights  and  called  for 
"•  •  *  a  firm  and  perpetual  Peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  lialesty  and  the 
said  States  •  *  *" 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  remains  this  Na- 
tion's most  Impwtant  dipl<»aatic  victo- 
ry. The  negotiations  for  the  treaty 
were  set  against  a  background  of  spies, 
skeptical  Froich  allies,  palace  in- 
trigues, and  the  often  delayed  and  con- 
fusing news  frcHU  America.  But  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  his  coUeagues  per- 
sisted in  carrying  out  their  charge 
from  the  Coogreas  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion of  the  13  United  SUtes.  The  re- 
sulting treaty  shows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  negotiators  have  a 
clear  marw***^  and  a  dogged  determl- 
natimi. 

Though  we  will  not  celebrate  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  Bicentennial  untU  Sep- 
tember 3.  some  other  memorable  bi- 
centennial dates  have  occurred  recent- 
ly. April  15  marked  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Congress  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  and  April  19  was 
the  bicentennial  of  the  cessation  of 
hoetlllUes  between  the  United  States 
and  Effgipwd-  This  last  event  was  com- 
memorated by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
John  Marsh  at  ceremonies  at  the  Pen- 
tagon and  at  the  site  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army's  final  encampment  at  New 
Windsor.  N.T. 

Like  all  Americans.  I  recognise  the 
significance  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but 
I  also  have  a  parochial  interest  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  achieving  of 
peace  at  Paris.  At  the  end  of  1783.  the 
Cmgress  was  a  government  without  a 
cairital;  it  wandered  from  place  to 
place  f<H'  its  meetings.  On  November 
36  of  that  year  the  Congress  settled 
into  the  Maryland  State  House  in  An- 
napolis for  its  winter  session.  It  was  to 
be  an  historic  meeting.  On  December 
23.  1783.  after  taking  leave  of  his  offi- 
cers in  New  York.  George  Washington 
returned  his  commission  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  to  a  grateful  Congress.  And 
cm  January  14.  1784,  Congress  ratified 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  at  Annapolis. 
These  two  events  will  be  celebrated  in 
Maryland  as  the  State  launches  a 
year-long  commemoration  of  the 
SSOth  anniversary  of  its  founding  in 
1634. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  this  mUestone  In  not 
only  our  history,  but  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  world. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  148— EX- 
PRESSING THE  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  SENATE  ON  THE  DECI- 
SION OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS 
OF  LEBANON  AND  ISRAEL  ON 
AGREEING  TO  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
ISRAELI  FORCES  FROM  LEBA- 
NON 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  BoscHWRZ.  Bfr.  Sabbahb.  Mr. 
Bakkk.  Mr.  Btho.  Mr.  SnvsHS.  Mr. 
Thubmohb.  Mr.  DoMxmci.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Gash.  Mr.  Hmn.  Mr. 
Rdmcah.  Mr.  MuucowsKi.  Mr.  Hkht. 
Mr.  SmMS.  Mr.  Kasteh.  Mr. 
McCLuas.  Mr.  Goktoh.  Mr.  Wiuoii. 
Mrs.  KASSgsAxm.  Mr.  WAama.  Mr. 
PaassuB.  Mr.  Looab.  Mr.  Glbhw.  Mr. 
Cbawstoii.  Mr.  Wdckxb.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hblms.  Mr.  Corbh,  Mr.  Wilsoh. 
Mr.  JiPSBif.  Mr.  Cochbam.  Bir.  Dubbh- 
BBBGBB.  Mr.  SmrsoH.  Mr.  Bbaolkt, 
Mr.  Jacksoh.  Mr.  KsiniXDT.  Mr.  Mot- 
HiHAif,  Blr.  EUglbtoh.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
DixoH.  Mr.  iMnn,  Mr.  EzoH.  Mr. 
Habt.  Mr.  MATStmAGA.  Mr.  Mblchbb. 
Mr.  NUHH.  Bfr.  Bbntsbh,  Mr.  Bobbh. 
Bfr.  BmoAMAif.  Bfr.  Dole.  Bfr.  Qxtatu. 
Bfr.  Staftobd.  Bfr.  Spbctbb.  Bfr. 
IiiouTB.  Bfr.  BuBOicK.  Bfr.  Ramsolph, 
Bfr.  LoHC.  Bfrs.  Hawkxhs.  and  Bfr. 
Pbtob)  sutnnltted  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  ordered  placed  on 
the  calendar 

&RIS.14S 

Whereas  the  OovemmenU  of  Lebanon 
and  larael  on  May  17. 1983.  sisned  an  histor- 
ic asreement  airanslng  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon; 

Whereas  the  Lebanese  and  Israeli  Oovem- 
ments  deserve  strons  praise  for  their 
persistence,  flexibility  and  determination  in 
necotlaUng  the  asreement  and  dealing  with 
the  difficult  decisions  required  to  conclude 
the  document: 

Whereas  American  offlciaU  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  assisting  the  necoUations; 

Whereas  the  agreement  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region: 

Whereas  the  agreement  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  effort  to  restore  the  sovereignty 
and  stability  of  Lebanon: 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  tmta  Lebanon  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Lebanese  people  and  of  peace  in  the  region; 

Whereas  a  majority  of  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions have  expressed  their  support  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non: Therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

Supports  the  decision  of  the  Governments 
of  Lebanon  and  Israel  on  agreeing  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Lebanon; 

Call  on  other  nations  to  worli  toward 
achieving  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon: 

Emphasises  the  need  for  all  nations  to  rec- 
ognise and  respect  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Lebanon;  and. 

Urges  Syria  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organtaation  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  by  agreeing 
to  arrangements  for  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  their  forces  from  Lebanon. 


Bfr.  PERCY.  Bfr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Pbll.  Sena- 
tor BoscHWRZ.  Senator  Sabbahbs. 
Senator  Bakbb.  Soiator  Btbd,  and  80 
of  our  colleagues.  I  am  Introducing  a 
Senate  resolutlcm  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  on  the  decision  of 
the  Govemmmts  of  Lebanon  and 
Israel  on  agreeing  to  arrangonents  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
Lebanon. 

Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Senators  be  on  notice 
that  they  can  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution  before  the  close  of 
business  tonight . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  PERCY.  Bfr.  President,  it  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  this  matter,  because  of  the 
urgency  of  it.  could  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Bfr.  President,  today  is  an  historic 
day  in  the  quest  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Lebanon  and  Israel 
signed  an  agreement  arranging  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  Leb- 
anon. This  agreement  is  an  important 
step  toward  the  reassertion  of  full 
Lebanese  sovereignty  throughout 
their  nation  while  assuring  Israeli  se- 
curity. 

The  resolution  which  we  introduced 
today  voices  strong  support  for  the 
agreement.  It  also  focuses  on  the  need 
for  Syrian  and  Palestinian  forces  to 
withdraw  from  Lebanon  promptly. 
Moreover,  it  emphasises  the  need  for 
all  nations  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integri- 
ty of  Lebanaon. 

For  the  Lebanese  people,  this  agree- 
ment is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
reestabUshment  of  their  sovereignty 
throughout  their  nation.  The  Leba- 
nese have  suffered  foreign  occupation 
for  nearly  a  decade.  UntU  aU  foreign 
forces  are  withdrawn,  peace  is  not  pos- 
sible in  the  Bflddle  East.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Interests  of  all  nations  in  that 
troubled  region  underline  the  need  to 
support  this  agreement  and  the  neces- 
sity to  urge  that  Syrian  and  Palestini- 
an forces  conclude  a  similar  withdraw- 
al agreement. 

For  the  Israelis,  this  agreement  is  an 
important  step  toward  achieving  secu- 
rity along  their  northern  border  and 
ending  their  occupation  of  Lebanon. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  his  government  has  no 
desire  to  continue  its  occupation  of 
Lebanon.  Today's  agreement  proves 
that  those  who  doubted  Israel's  inten- 
tions were  wrong  and  confirms,  for  all. 
that  security  remains  Israel's  primary 
concern. 

Bfany  of  Lebanon's  regional  neigh- 
bors have  forthrightly  declared  their 
support  for  Lebanon's  decision  to  sign 
the  agreement.  These  nations,  includ- 
ing   Iraq,    Algeria,    Jordan,    Tunisia, 
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Egypt,  and  others,  also  reoogniie  the 
need  for  Syrian  and  Palestinian  lib- 
eration OrganlBBtion  forces  to  with- 
draw. Syrians  and  Palestinians  will  not 
succeed  la  advancing  their  own  legiti- 
mate interests  if  they  do  not  respect 
the  80ver«lgnty  and  territorial  integri- 
ty of  Lebsnon. 

Finally,  the  suoceastul  oooeluslon  of 
this  agreement  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
leadershlD  and  persistenoe  of  Secre- 
tary Shults,  Ambassador  HaMb.  Am- 
bassador Draper,  and  the  entire  Amer- 
ican negotiating  team.  Too  often,  we 
overlook  the  hours,  days,  we^s,  and 
months  of  dedicated  professional  wen* 
which  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  diplo- 
matic breakthrough  such  as  this 
agreement. 

Bfr.  Presldmt,  in  conclusion,  we 
started  35  years  ago  with  four  border- 
ing countries  in  hostility  against  the 
newly  created  State  of  IsraeL  We  now 
have  a  peace  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  IsraeL  We  now  have  an 
agreement  between  Lebanon  and 
Israel. 

It  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  es- 
tablish a  basts  and  foundation  for 
peace  in  the  Bflddle  East 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  which 
we  hope  to  take  up  t<Hnorrow  <hi  the 
floor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  149— RE- 
LATINO  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
WITH  REGARD  TO  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Bfr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Bfr.  Tsob- 
8AS,  Bfr.  Kknhbdt.  Bfr.  Dubbhbibosb. 
Bfr.  Chavke,  Bfr.  Dolb.  Bfr.  Pbll.  Bfr. 
BfBizBNBAXTM.  and  Bfr.  Wbicxbb)  sub- 
mitted the  foUowing  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources: 
S.Iiea.149 

Whereas  education  is  the  ba^bone  of 
American  4anocracy  and  shapes  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  future  generattons; 

Whereas  extensive  inequities  baaed  on 
sex,  such  as  discrimination  in  admissions, 
vocational  education,  and  counseling  contin- 
ue to  exist  in  education  communities; 

Whereas  the  average  working  woman 
earns  fifty-nine  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  the  average  worldng  man.  and  by 
denying  women  equal  acoea  to  education 
programs  women  are  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty for  career  advancement  and  economic 
equity; 

Whereas  the  Congreo.  in  enacting  tiUe 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
Intended  tlat  It  be  applied  oomprehenstvely 
and  In  a  manner  dtslgned  to  eliminate  dis- 
crlminatloa  <»  the  basis  of  sex  with  respect 
to  educatienal  opportunity  throughout  the 
American  sducatlonal  system;  and 

Whereas  while  many  sectors  of  our  society 
need  relief  from  overly  burdraaome  regula- 
tions, such  relief  should  not  be  taken  at  the 
expense  of  women  who  are  only  now  afford- 
ed equal  ciiportunities  In  education  result- 
ing from  protective  regulations:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

RenAved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate   that   title   IX  of   the   Education 


ats  of  1972  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  Utle  should  not  be  amend- 
ed in  any  wmn^r  wliich  will  lessen  the  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  such  title  In  elimi- 
nating gender  discrimination  throughout 
the  AtiMri«r«fi  educational  system. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Bfr.  President  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  resolution  today  for 
myself  axul  Senators  Tsohgas.  Kbhmb- 

DT,  DOBBMBBBCSB,  CHAFBB.  DOLB.  PBLL, 

ICitzBiiBAim.  and  Wbickbb. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  it  is  essential  to 
^■hitjiii  guidelines  insuring  equal 
rights  in  educational  opportunity. 

Identical  legislation.  House  Resolu- 
tion 190,  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gresswoman  CLAxmnrB  Scumeidbb,  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  it  currently  has 
82  cosponsors. 

Since  title  IX  took  effect,  the  record 
shows,  female  students  have  scored 
dramatic  gains.  The  enrollment  of 
wtnnen  in  vocational  courses  tradltion- 
ijly  dCMnlnated  by  males  has  more 
than  doubled  and  the  share  of  profes- 
donal  degrees  earned  by  professional 
women  has  quadrupled. 

In  1972.  women  were  only  11  percent 
of  the  students  in  medical  schools.  10 
percent  of  law  school  students,  and  2 
percent  of  those  in  dental  schools.  In 
1980.  the  proportion  of  women  in  med- 
ical school  and  law  school  had  tri- 
pled—up to  26  and  34  percent,  respec- 
tively. Women  constituted  17  percent 
of  dental  school  students  that  year,  a 
1.011-percent  Jump. 

One  area  in  which  women  have 
nude  exceptionally  large  gains,  thanks 
to  title  IX.  is  athletics,  termed  to  be 
the  "most  visible  and  familiar"  aspect 
of  title  IX  by  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams. Under  title  IX.  the  number  of 
females  involved  in  interscholastic 
hli^  school  athletics  programs  has  in- 
creased by  527  percent. 

Before  title  IX  was  passed,  virtually 
no  college  or  university  offered  schol- 
arships to  talented  women  athletes.  Of 
every  1(M  scholarships  awarded  in 
1974.  only  1  went  to  a  woman.  Today 
the  ratio  is  22  out  of  every  100. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut  alone, 
the  number  of  female  athletes  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  has  Jumped 
from  a  total  of  50  in  1974  to  250  in 
1982.  Likewise,  there  are  now  11  full- 
time  and  8  part-time  coaches  to  train 
these  athletes,  while  in  1974  there 
were  only  4.  The  number  of  athletic 
scholarships  awarded  to  women  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  has  climbed 
trxm.  1  in  1975  to  74  in  1982.  Thus, 
title  IX  has  brought  dramatic  changes 
in  my  State.  And  what  title  IX  has 
done  In  Connecticut,  it  has  done  in  the 
other  49  States  as  welL 

Bfr.  President  despite  the  gains  that 
w<nnen  have  made  since  1972,  there  is 
still  a  long  road  ahead  with  much 
catching  up  to  do  and  title  IX  is 
needed  more  than  ever,  particularly  in 
light  of  recent  court  rulings  which 


have  sought  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
the  regulations. 

In  North  Haven  Board  of  Education 
against  Bell,  the  court  held  that  title 
IX  coverage  no  longer  pertained  to  the 
entire  institution  while  in  Grove  C^ty 
College  against  Bell,  the  court  of  i4>- 
peals  held  that  the  entire  college  con- 
stitutes the  education  program  since 
Federal  financial  aid  moneys  may  be 
used  for  any  purpose.  This  case  has 
been  i4>pealed  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to  hear  the  case  some  time 
this  fall. 

In  light  of  these  conflicting  Judicial 
interpretations,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Congress  needs  to  reaf- 
firm its  commitment  to  equal  opportu- 
nity in  educational  programs  for  all 
Americans.  Despite  various  attempta 
to  weaken  these  much-needed  regula- 
tions, the  record  makes  it  clear  that 
they  have  a  necessary  and  vital  role  to 
play  in  the  education  process. 

Title  IX  is  not  an  example  of  good 
intentions  gone  awry.  It  is  instead  an 
example  of  how  equal  treatment  of 
the  sexes  in  college  admissions,  athlet- 
ic programs,  and  education  em- 
ployemnt  can  improve  the  skills  and 
resources  of  American  women  to  help 
serve  the  American  future. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  these  regulations  have  been 
positive  and  substantial  and  with  our 
support  they  can  continue  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities,  ad- 
vancements and  improvements  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  act  prompt^  to  i4>prove 
this  resolution  and  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  equality  in  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for 
all  Americans.* 


ABfENDBfENTS  SUBBfTTTED 


HART  (AND  OTHERS) 
ABfENDBfENT  NO.  1273 

Bfr.  HART  (for  himself.  Bfr.  Levin, 
Bfr.  Kehmedt.  and  Bfr.  Buvgamam)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
529)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  104,  line  7,  strike  out  "section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

On  page  113,  line  9.  insert  "and  section 
274B"  after  "this  section". 

On  page  113,  line  14,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period  that  follows 
them. 

On  page  113,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"imrAIB  naaCRATIOR-RELATED  EKPLOTKEHT 
FHACnCXS 

"Sec.  274B.  (a)(1)  It  is  an  unfair  immigra- 
tion-related employment  practice  for  a 
person  to  discriminate  against  any  individ- 
ual (other  than  an  unauthorized  alien,  as 
defined  in  section  274A(aK4))  with  respect 
to  the  hiring,  or  recruitment  or  referral,  of 
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the  tndMdiMi  for  cmployiiMnt  beeatiae  of 
■ueta  IndlTMttal'i  naUookl  origin  or  allenace. 
"(S)  Puacraph  (1)  ahaU  not  mpply  to— 
"(A)  k  peiaon  that  employi  three  or  fewer 
cmployMi. 

"(B)  a  pendn'i  dtacrtmlnation  becaiue  of 
an  tandtvldual's  national  origin  if  the  dls- 
almination  with  reject  to  that  petaon  and 
t>i«i  indlTldttal  is  oo*«ed  under  section  703 
of  the  Ctril  Richtt  Act  of  19M,  or 

••(C)  tlterrtmlr**'"''  becauae  of  alienage 
which  it  otherwlM  required  in  order  to 
eomidy  with  atatute.  _ 

"(bXl)  Any  penon  (or  daa  rcpreaenting 
iHr»»  penona)  aOednc  that  the  person  Is  ag- 
grieved by  an  unfair  inunigration-related 
employnient  practice  or  an  officer  of  the 
Service  alleging  that  an  unfair  immigration- 
related  employnient  practice  has  occurred 
or  is  oocurlng  may  file  a  charge  respecting 
such  practice  with  the  Special  Counsel  of 
the  United  Statea  Immigration  Board  (here- 
inafter in  thla  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board').  Chargea  shall  be  in  writing  under 
oath  or  afflimattai  and  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Board  requires.  The  Spe- 
cial Counsel  shall  serve  a  notice  of  the 
diarge  (induding  the  date,  place,  and  cir- 
f„n,,^^~i^  of  the  alleged  unfair  immigra- 
tion-related employment  iwactice)  on  the 
employer  Invohred  within  ten  days. 

"(3XA)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  investi- 
gate each  charge  received  and.  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
diarge.  determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
to  true  and  whether  or  not  to  bring  a  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  the  charge  before  the 
Board.  The  Spedal  Counsel  may.  on  his  own 
inttlatlve.  conduct  investigations  reqMctlng 
unfair  Immigration-related  employment 
practices  and.  baaed  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion and  subject  to  subparagraph  (C).  fUe  a 
complaint  before  the  Board. 

"(B)  If  the  Special  Counsel,  after  receiv- 
ing such  a  charge,  haa  not  brought  a  com- 
Irialnt  before  the  Board  with  respect  to  such 
diarge  within  such  30-day  period,  the 
person  "»«>r«»«g  the  charge  may  (subject  to 
subparagraph  (O)  file  a  complaint  directly 
before  the  Board. 

"(C)  No  complaint  may  be  filed  respecting 
any  unfair  Immigration-related  employment 
practice  occurring  more  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  flllng  of  the  charge  with  the 
Special  Counsel  and  the  service  of  a  copy 
thereof  upon  the  person  or  entity  against 
whom  such  charge  is  made.  This  clause 
shaU  not  prevent  the  subsequent  amending 
of  a  charge  or  complaint  under  paragraph 
(3XA). 

"(3XA)  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made 
that  a  person  or  entity  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaging  in  any  such  unfair  immigration-re- 
lated employment  practice,  the  Board, 
through  an  immigration  Judge  designated 
by  the  Board  for  such  purpose,  shall  have 
power  to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
such  person  or  entity  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint and  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the 
Judge  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  leas  than 
five  days  after  the  serving  of  the  complaint. 
Any  such  complaint  brought  by  the  Special 
Counsel  may  be  amended  by  the  Judge  con- 
ducting the  hearing  or  the  Board  In  its  dis- 
cretion at  any  time  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  based  thereon.  The  person  or 
entity  so  complained  of  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  original  or  amended 
complaint  and  to  appear  In  person  or  other- 
wise and  give  testimony  at  the  place  and 
time  fixed  in  the  complaint. 

"(B)  Hearings  on  complaints  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  before  immigra- 
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tlon  Judges  who  are  specially  designated  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  Board  as 
having  special  training  respecting  employ- 
ment discrimination  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  such  Judges  who  only  consid- 
er cases  under  thto  section. 

"(C)  Any  person  filing  a  charge  with  the 
Special  Counsel  respecting  an  unfair  Immi- 
gration-related employment  practice  shall 
be  considered  a  full  party  to  any  complaint 
before  the  Board  respecting  such  practice 
and  any  subsequent  appeal  respecting  that 
complaint  In  the  discretion  of  the  immigra- 
tion Judge  conducting  the  hearing  or  the 
Board,  any  other  person  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  In  the  said  proceeding  and  to 
preaent  testimony. 

"(4KA)  The  testimony  taken  by  the  inuni- 
gration  Judge  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  fUed  with  the  Board.  Thereafter,  in  ita 
diacretion.  the  Board  upon  notice  may  pro- 
vide for  the  taking  of  further  testimony  or 
hear  argument. 

"(B)  The  immigration  Judge  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding  a  proposed  report,  together  with 
a  recommended  order,  which  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Board,  and  if  no  exceptions  are 
filed  within  20  days  after  service  thereof 
upon  such  parties,  or  within  such  further 
period  as  the  Board  may  authorise,  mch 
recommended  order  shall  become  the  order 
of  the  Board  and  become  effective  as  there- 
in prescribed. 

"(5)  In  conducting  Investigations  and 
hearings  under  this  section  and  in  accord- 
ance with  rulea  of  the  Board,  the  Special 
Counsel  and  immigration  judges— 

"(A)  shall  have  reasonable  access  to  exam- 
ine evidence  of  any  person  being  investigat- 
ed, and 

"(B)  by  subpena  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  lawfully  Issued  under  this  para- 
graph and  upon  application  of  the  Board, 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  issue  an  order  requiring  compli- 
ance with  such  subpena  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(cXl)  If.  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice,  then  the  Board  shall 
sUte  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  or  entity 
an  order  requiring  such  person  or  entity- 

"(A)  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  practice: 

"(B)  to  retain  for  six  months  the  name 
and  address  of  each  individual  who  applies, 
in  person  or  in  writing,  for  hiring  for  an  ex- 
isting position,  or  for  recruiting  or  referring 
for  a  fee  or  other  consideration,  for  employ- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes: 

"(C)  If  the  practice  was  an  Intentional  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (cKlKA).  to  take  such 
action  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate, 
which  may  include  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay:  and 

"(OXI)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (11).  to 
pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,000 
for  each  Individual  discriminated  against 
with  respect  to  the  first  such  violation  and 
to  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$3,000  for  each  Individual  so  discriminated 
against  with  respect  to  each  subsequent  vio- 
lation: or 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  who 
has  engaged  or  Is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or 


practice  of  such  a  violatlon.  to  pay  a  dvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $4,000  for  each  In- 
dividual dlacrlmlnated  agalnat. 

"(axA)  In  providing  a  remedy  under  para- 
graph (IXC),  back  pay  liability  shaU  not 
acervw  from  a  date  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Board.  In- 
terim fff"««»g«  or  amounts  eamahle  with 
reaaonable  dlllgenoe  by  the  individual  or  In- 
dlvlduala  aggrieved  agalnat  ahall  operate  to 
reduce  the  back  pay  otherwiae  allowable 
under  auch  paragraph.  No  order  of  the 
Board  ahall  require  the  hirii^g  of  an  individ- 
ual aa  an  onployee  or  the  payment  to  him 
of  any  back  pay,  if  the  individual  waa  re- 
fuaed  employment  for  any  reaaon  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  national 
origin  or  alienage  or  the  effect  of  auch  an 
unfair  immigrant-related  employment  prac- 
tice. 

"(B)  The  aecmid  aentence  of  aection 
274A(dXIXA)  ahaU  apply  to  paragraph  (1) 
in  the  aame  manner  aa  it  vjpliea  to  the  f  Irat 
aentence  of  auch  section. 

"(3)  If  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  the  Board  shall  not  be  of  the 
opinicm  that  the  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  or  to  engaging  in 
any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice,  thai  the  Board  shall 
state  iU  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  an 
order  diamiaaing  the  complaint. 

"(4)  In  any  complaint  reapecting  an  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  practice, 
the  Board,  in  ito  diacretion,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
SUtes.  a  reasonable  attomey'a  fee. 

"(dXl)  The  proviaiona  of  aubaectiona  (d), 
(e).  (f).  (g).  (i).  and  (J)  of  section  10  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
100)  shall  apply  to  court  petitions  and 
review  of  orders  under  thto  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  court  peti- 
tions and  orders  under  that  section,  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  Board  under  thto 
section  shall  be  exercised  through  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Board. 

"(2)  If  the  court,  in  a  proceeding  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1).  finds  that  an  employer 
has  Intentionally  engaged  in  or  to  inten- 
tionally engaging  in  an  unfair  immigration- 
related  employment  practice  in  a  complaint 
before  the  Board,  the  court  may  enjoin  the 
employer  from  engaging  in  such  practice, 
and  order  such  action  (described  in  subsec- 
Won  (cXlXC).  and  subject  to  subsection 
(cX2XA)>  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  respecting  an  unfair  immigration- 
related  employment  practice,  the  court.  In 
Its  discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  part  of  costs. 

On  page  114.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(ill)  No  order  or  injunction  may  be  issued 
under  section  274B  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  actions  occurring  before 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act. 

(iv)  The  President  shaU  first  submit  a 
nomination  for  Special  Ck>unael  to  the 
United  SUtes  Immigration  Board  not  later 
than  00  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

On  page  114.  line  20.  strike  out  "tlon 
274A"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tions  274A 
and  274B". 

On  page  141.  line  22.  strike  out  "item"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "items". 

On  page  114.  before  line  23.  strike  out  the 
clodng  quoUtion  marks  and  the  period  that 


f oUovB  theu  and  insert  aftar  the  Item  relat- 
liiC  to  aacUo*  n4A  the  folkNrtnr 
"See.  374B.  Dnffeir  tanaalgnttaHWiated  em- 
{doyment  pnetteaa.". 

On  page  I|6,  after  Una  M.  Inaeit  the  ttA- 
loving: 

The  Board  liuOl  also  ezerdae  functlona  de- 
acrfbed  In  aettion  3T4B. 

On  page  IB*,  after  line  4.  Inaeit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  with  teapeet  to  Judias  deaignated  to 
hear  audi  cMea.  conidalnti  under  aectloa 

2748.". 

On  page  IM.  line  6.  atrike  out  "(E)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(P)". 

On  page  US.  line  IT,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  the  Hist  period. 

On  page  W,  aft«r  line  17.  Inaeit  the  fol- 
lowing new  gatasecUon: 

"(dXl)  The  Preaident  ahall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  eooaent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Special  Counad  to  the  Board,  to 
aenre  for  a  ttim  of  four  jraaia.  In  the  eaae  of 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Special  Ooun- 
ael  the  Preaident  may  deaiciiate  the  oCfloN- 
or  employee  who  ahall  act  as  Special  Coun- 
sel during  aitch  vacancy. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counad  ahall  be  reapon- 
aible.  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  for  InveaUgar 
tlon  of  chaicaa  and  laauancy  of  oomplalnta 
under  aectktn  274B  and  In  reapeet  of  the 
prosecution  of  audi  oomidatnta  before  the 
Board,  and  thall  have  auch  OOna  dutiea  re- 
qwcting  auch  aection  aa  the  Board  may  pre- 

acrlbe. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counad  la  entitled  to  re- 
cdve  compenaation  at  the  nU  now  or  here- 
after provide  for  grade  06-17  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  under  aection  BS32  of  title  S, 
United  Stat«a  Code. 

"(4)  The  Special  Counsd.  In  accordance 
with  rulea  «atabliahed  by  the  Board.  abaQ 
eatabliah  auch  regional  offlcea  aa  may  be 
necesaary  to  carry  out  hte  duties.". 

BRADLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1274 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LauTBfBnD,  Mr.  Motnihah,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  SABBAins,  Mr.  DiCoh- 
caa.  Mr.  Loho.  Mr.  BBMnnr.  and  Mr. 
Chilbs)  laroposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  629,  supra;  as  foUows: 

Beginning  on  page  IM  with  line  12.  strike 
out  all  through  Une  7  on  page  M7  and  insert 
in  lieu  theraof  the  following: 

STATt  LBOAUUnOW  SaSUTAllCS 

Sac.  302.  Ca)  There  are  autborted  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  thto  section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  far  fiscal  year  19M  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
.  (bXl)  SultJeet  to  the  amounts  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acta,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea  ahall 
provide  reimburaement  to  eadi  State  (aa  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3XD))  tor  100  povent 
of  the  coato  of  prognpia  of  public  aaalatance 
provided  to  any  eligible  legallaed  alloi  (aa 
defined  in  paragraph  (2XA)). 

(2)  For  pilrposea  of  paragraph  (1): 

(A)  The  term  "eligible  legalised  alien" 
meana — 

(i)  an  allon  who  haa  been  granted  permar 
ntat  reaMeht  atatua  under  aection  348A(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  but 
only  untU  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  <n  the  date  the  alien  waa  granted 
auch  atatua;  and 

(ii)  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  tempo- 
rary resident  sUtus  under  section 
24SA(bXl)  of  auch  Act,  but  only  untQ— 


(I)  auch  temporary  resident  sUtus  to  ter- 
mlniitf*  or 

(II)  if  the  alien  has  been  subsequenidy 
granted  permanent  resident  atatua  under 
■eetlon  M8A(bX3)  of  such  Act,  untO  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  audi  permanent  reaident  atatua  waa 
granted, 

whichever  to  later. 

(B)  The  term  "programa  of  public  aaalat- 
ance" meana  programa  existing  in  a  State  or 
local  Jurladletlon  which— 

(1)  pravlde  for  cash,  medical,  or  other  aa- 
f^f^^iK^  4fnrtjn*rf  to  meet  the  basic  aubaiat- 
enoe  or  health  needa  of  indivlduato  or  are  re- 
quired In  the  interest  of  public  health. 

(U)  are  generally  available  to  needy  indi- 
viduala  residing  in  the  SUte  or  locality,  and 

(IU)  reoehre  funding  frtMn  units  of  State  or 
local  government. 

(C)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(D)  the  term  "SUte"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  lOKaXSS)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(aXS«)). 

(cXl)  Subject  to  the  amounts  provided  in 
advance  In  appropriation  Acts  and  in  ac- 
ctwdance  with  thto  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Educatkm  ahall  make  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
aiattng  local  educaticmal  agendes  of  that 
State  in  providing  educaticmal  services  for 
eligible  legaltoed  aliens  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3XB)). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  a  State 
educational  agency  under  thto  subsection 
for  a  flaeal  year  shall  be  based  on  the 
number  of  eligible  legalized  aliens  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3XB))  who  are  enrolled 
in  elementary  and  aecondary  public  schooto 
under  the  JuriadlcUon  of  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  within  that  SUte. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsecticm: 

(A)  The  terms  "elementary  school",  "local 
educatixmal  agency",  "secondary  school", 
"State",  and  "SUte  educational  agency" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  under 
section  198(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(B)  The  term  "eligible  legalized  alien" 
means  an  alien  who  either  has  been  granted 
permanent  resident  sUtus  under  section 
MftA(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  has  l>een  granted  temporary  resident 
status  under  section  24SA(bXl)  of  such  Act. 
but  only  until  the  aid  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  alien  was 
granted  such  sUtus. 

(dXlXA)  Each  SUte  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  aimual  report  on 
iU  activities  under  this  section.  In  order 
pnverly  to  evaluate  and  to  compare  the 
performance  of  different  SUtes  assisted 
under  thto  section  and  to  assure  the  proper 
expenditure  of  funds  under  this  section. 
such  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
teimtnes  (after  consulUtion  with  the  States 
and  the  Comptroller  General)  to  be  neces- 
sary (i)  to  secure  an  acciurate  description  of 
those  activities,  and  (ii)  to  secure  a  complete 
record  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  were 
spent,  of  the  recipients  of  such  funds,  and 
of  the  progress  made  toward  achieving  the 
purposes  of  thto  section.  Copies  of  the 
report  shall  be  provided,  upon  request,  to 
any  interested  public  agency,  and  each  such 
agency  may  provide  Its  views  on  these  re- 
pOTts  to  the  Congress. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  on  activities  funded  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  shall  provide  for 
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transmittal  of  a  copy  of  auch  report  to  each 
State. 

(2XA)  Each  SUte  shall,  not  less  often 
than  once  every  two  years,  audit  ite  expend- 
itures from  amounU  recdved  undo:  thto  sec- 
tion. Such  State  audiU  shall  be  omducted 
by  an  entity  independent  of  the  SUte 
agency  administering  a  program  funded 
under  thto  secUcm  in  accordance  with  the 
Ctmiptroller  General's  standards  for  audit- 
ing governmental  organizations,  programs, 
activities,  and  functions  and  generally  ac- 
ceirted  auditing  standarda.  Within  30  days 
following  the  completion  of  each  audit 
report,  the  State  ahall  aubmlt  a  copy  of  that 
audit  report  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Each  State  ahall  repay  to  the  United 
States  amounte  found  by  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  oMTortunlty  for  a  hearing 
to  the  SUte,  not  to  have  been  expended  in 
accordance  with  thto  section  and,  if  such  re- 
payment to  not  made,  the  Secretary  may 
offset  such  amounte  against  the  amount  of 
any  payment  to  which  the  SUte  to  or  may 
become  entitied  under  thto  section  or  may 
otherwise  recover  such  amounts. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  withhold  pay- 
ment of  funds  to  any  State  which  to  not 
using  ite  paymente  under  thto  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  thto  section.  The  Secretary 
may  withhold  such  funds  until  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  reason  for  the  withhold- 
ing has  lieen  removed  and  there  to  reasona- 
ble assurance  that  it  will  not  recur. 

(3)  The  SUte  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
porte  and  audlte  required  by  thto  subsection 
available  for  public  inspection  within  the 
State. 

(4XA)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and 
reviewing  the  program  of  reimbursement  es- 
tablished tmder  thto  section,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
access  to  any  boolcs.  accounts,  records,  cor- 
respondence, or  other  documente  that  are 
related  to  such  reimbursement,  and  that  are 
in  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
SUtes,  political  sutidlvislons  thereof,  or  any 
of  their  grantees. 

(B)  in  conjunction  with  an  evaluation  or 
review  under  subparagraph  (A),  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  (or  grantee  of 
either)  shall  be  required  to  create  or  pre- 
pare new  records  to  comply  with  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
represenUUon  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  Items  or  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  by  a  SUte 
from  funds  paid  to  the  SUte  under  thto  sec- 
tion, or 

(2)  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrernse  of 
any  event  affecting  his  initial  or  continued 
right  to  any  such  payment  conceato  or  faito 
to  disclose  such  event  with  an  intent  fraudu- 
lentiy  to  secure  such  payment  either  in  a 
greater  amount  than  is  due  or  when  no  such 
payment  to  authorized. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2S.0OO  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(fXlXA)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  on  the 
basto  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975.  on  the  basto  of  handicap  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  on  the  basto  of  sex  under  titie  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendmente  of  1972.  or  on 
the  basto  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  titie  VI  of  the  CivU  Righte  Act  of 
1964.   programs   and   activities   funded   in 
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wbole  or  In  put  with  hmdi  made  avmllable 

are  oonaidered  to  be  pro- 

I  and  acttfttlea  raoeMnc  Federal  flnan 
I  111  ■■Wanm 

(B)  Mo  penon  aball  on  tlie  groundi  of  aez 
or  rdlglan  be  excluded  from  partlrtpatton 
tat.  be  denied  the  beneflta  of .  or  la  subjected 
to  dtacrlminatlon  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
tinty  funded  in  vlMde  or  In  part  with  fundi 
made  available  under  thli  lectlon. 

(»  Whenever  the  Secretanr  findi  that  a 
State,  or  an  entity  that  hai  received  a  pay- 
ment from  fundi  made  available  to  a  State 
under  inrfrtlon  (b)  or  (c).  has  failed  to 
«w«tpiy  with  a  provtalon  of  law  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (IKA).  with  paragraph  (IXB). 
or  with  an  appHcahW*  regulation  Including 
one  preaeribed  to  carry  out  paragraph 
(IXB)  he  ihall  notify  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  State  and  shall  request  him  to 
secure  oonpUanee.  If  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the 
dilef  executive  officer  fails  or  refuses  to 
secure  oonpUanoe.  the  Secretary  may— 

(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate cMl  action  be  insUtuted. 

(B)  exerdae  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  Clvfl  RighU  Act  of 
lt«4.  the  Age  Dtaertaninatlon  Act  of  19T5.  or 
section  SM  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
un,  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 

wiffavl  llV  IftW 

(3)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(SMA).  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  in  vtolatian  of  a  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IXA)  or  in  violation 
of  paragraidi  (IXB).  the  Att<»Tiey  General 
may  taring  a  dvil  action  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  including  in- 
junctive rdlef. 

(g)  In  catabMshlng  regulations  and  guide- 
lines to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  oofHUlt  with  repreaentatives  of  State 
mm!  local  governments. 

(h)  Vat  purposes  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (g>  of  this  section,  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
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tact  Mr.  Bob  Terrell  of  the  (xmimittee    formation,  please  (»ntact  Paul  Alezan- 
staff  at  224-5206.  der.  staff  director,  at  224-2251. 

f^^Miim  on  roRiiaii  vMLkTtom  ooMmms  oa  xmaaT  ahd  matukal 


On  page  103.  in  the  table  of  contenU, 
amend  the  item  relating  to  section  302  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  302.  State  legalization  assistance.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
coKMrrRE  oa  Baxaar  Am  matuxal 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natual  Resources  will  continue  public 
oversight  heuings  on  the  geopolitics 
of  strategic  and  critical  minerals  on 
Thursday.  June  9  and  Thursday.  June 
30.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  aan. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Of  floe  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  room  SD-360. 
Washingt(m.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. May  24.  at  10  ajn..  I  will  chair  a 
hewing  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  propose  of  consider- 
ing six  treaties  currently  pending 
before  the  committee.  Most  of  the 
hearing  will  be  devoted  to  testimony 
on  three  tax  treaties: 

Treaty  Doc  97-28:  Tax  Convention 
with  Australia. 

Treaty  Doc.  97-27:  Tax  Convention 
with  New  Zealand  and  related  proto- 
ooL 

Treaty  Doc.  97-24:  Agreement  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  with 
respect  to  mututal  exemption  from 
taxation  of  transportation  in(»me  of 
shipping  and  air  tranv)ort  enterprises. 

In  addition,  the  committee  will  hear 
briefly  from  administration  represent- 
atives regarding  three  multilateral 
treaties  of  a  noncontroversial.  but  nev- 
ertheless important  nature: 

Treaty  Doc.  987-2:  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  1983. 

Treaty  Doc.  97-23:  International 
Convention  on  the  Simplification  and 
Harmonization  of  Customs  Procedures 
(the  "Kyoto  Convention"). 

Exec.  E.  96-1:  Revised  Nice  Agree- 
ment concerning  the  International 
Classification  of  Goods  and  Services 
for  the  Purposes  of  the  Registration 
of  Marks  (the  "Geneva  Act"). 

I  would  ask  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  the  public  to  make  known  to  the 
committee  in  writing  any  views  they 
might  have  on  these  treaties,  as  it  is 
my  expectation  that  we  will  be  report- 
ing them  to  the  Senate  shortly  after 
the  hearing  itself. 

coMMTrrxs  oa  mx  stnxvr 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  BCr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
continue  markup  on  the  First  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  on  Wednesday.  May  18.  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  608  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUding. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 

SBLSCT  COMMITTKX  OM  mDIAH  AfTAIKS 

Bfr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Thursday.  May  26.  1982. 
on  the  following  bills:  S.  1224.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  un- 
distributed Judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Oeek  Nation:  S.  1168.  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  hold  cer- 
tain lands  in  trust  for  the  Kaw  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma;  S.  1249.  to  add  a  repre- 
sentative of  Indian  tribal  governments 
to  the  membership  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  SD-538 
and  will  begin  at  3  p.m.  For  further  in- 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Sraate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  oversight 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to  con- 
sider the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Federal  coal  leasing  program.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Mmiday,  May 
23.  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
BCr.  Gary  ESlsworth  of  the  <x>mmlttee 
staff  at  224-7146. 

suBcoMMiTTxx  OH  MMruynaMt  Ain> 

PBODDCnVtTT 

Mr.  QUATIiE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subctmunittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
May  26.  1083.  to  examine  the  youth 
employment  provisions  of  S.  724.  the 
Public  Investment/Jobs  Act  of  1983. 
For  more  information,  please  contact 
Bob  Guttman  or  Renee  Coe  by  calling 
(202)  224-6306  or  write  to  their  atten- 
tion at  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  SD-428.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20510. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMTTRX  OK  THX  JUOICIAXT 

Mr.  BAKER,  lifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
after  5  pjn.  today.  Tuesday.  May  17,  in 
order  to  consider  and  act  on  pending 
nominations,  commemorative  resolu- 
tions and  the  following  bills: 

S.  53:  The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  Budget  Waiver  Authorization?for 
S.  53: 

S.  57:  To  amend  the  Protection  of 
ChOdien  Against  Sexual  Exploitation 
Act  of  1977: 

S.  500:  Christopher  Coliunbus  Quin- 
centenary Jubilee  Act;  and 

S.  774:  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Reform  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  1271— U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDA-nON 

•  Mr.  RANEK3LPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation 
being  introduced  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Fish   and  Wildlife  Foundation.   The 
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Foundation  will  i»wlde  additional  (v>- 
p(»tunltlet  Ux  private  etttens  to  par- 
tldpate  In  the  eonaervation  of  our  flah 
and  wildlUb  resouroes. 

It  is  privkte  dtlaeiis.  Ted  and  Ftana- 
coise  OlanoutsoB,  who  have  provided 
the  impetvs  tar  the  foundation.  The 
Gianoutsog'  greatest  pleasure  in  life, 
in  their  wkurlds.  "Is  to  be  out  in  the 
woods  and  fields."  As  avid  outdoors 
people,  they  partleularty  enjoy  fishing 
and  hunting  and  want  to  oontrtbute  to 
fish  and  wildlife  oonservatlon. 
Through  their  intefcst  and  generosity 
a  trust  will  be  created  to  enhance  pro- 
grams at  the  Fish  and  WUdllf  e  Smt- 
ioe.  Should  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation be  established  by  Oongreas,  the 
trust  wUl  terminate  with  Its  i»t)ceeds 
givm  to  the  Foundation.  It  is  this 
Foundation  that  wUl  be  created  by  the 
legislation  being  introduced  today. 

For  manor  years  I  have  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Claude  WorthlngUm 
Boiedum  Foundation.  Ftam  that  van- 
tage point,  I  have  wetax  what  can  be  ac- 
ctHnpllshed  when  the  generosity  of  In- 
dividuals is  shared  with  others. 
Through  the  Benedum  Foundati<»  we 
have  channeled  miiUflgMi  of  dollars  into 
worthwhile  activities  In  many  commu- 
nities to  their  benefit  and  that  of 
thousands  of  individual  dtlaens. 

BCy  personal  and  very  positive  expe- 
rience with  Foundations  makes  me  es- 
pecially appreciative  of  the  Olanout- 
sos'  efforts.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  Join  in  thanking  them  for 
their  dedieaUon  to  fish  and  wildlife 
c(niservation.« 


LOCOMOTIVE  NAMED  FOR  LEO 
J.  CU81CK 

•  Mr.  DikoN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  Mi^  3.  Chairman  Lewis  W. 
Hill  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
regional  transportation  authority 
Joined  with  the  residents  of  north- 
eastern Illinois  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  late  Leo  J.  CusldL  Mr. 
Cusick  served  the  RTA  as  special 
projects  aaristant  and  former  Chief  op- 
erating officer.  He  played  a  vital  role 
in  helping  the  RTA  preserve  and  co- 
ordinate the  public  tranqtortatlon 
syston  in  northeastern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cusick  began  his  public  service 
career  In  1925  as  an  employee  of  the 
New  York  Railroad.  He  served  as  the 
assistant  general  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Transp<Htation  Author- 
ity; Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Director  of  the  Urban  Mass  TniompoT- 
tation  AdministratitHi  of  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  the  John8(Hi  adminlstrati<m: 
and  as  the  general  manager  of  both 
the  Mnsssfhusetts  Bay  Area  Transpor- 
tation Authority  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  THtnsportatiim  Authority. 
Dtiring  World  War  n.  Mr.  Cusick 
served  his  Nation  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  Corps  In  India. 


Because  of  Mr.  CusiA's  intmse  dedi- 
cation to  public  tranqiortation.  the 
RTA  honored  his  memory  with  the 
dedJcatiwi  of  a  new  diesel  locomotive 
In  his  name.  Attending  the  dedication 
ceremony  were  Leo's  wife.  Mrs.  Ounde 
Cusi^  his  daughter.  Bfti.  Suzanne 
Cusick.  and  three  of  his  stepdaugh- 
ters, saizabeth  Wsrrsch,  Margaret 
Wynch.  and  Martha  Wyrsch.  The  in- 
vocation was  delivered  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverraid  Joseph 
Hart.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.. 
and  the  benedictl(«i  at  the  dose  of  the 
CMfinony  was  offered  by  the  Reverend 
John  B.  McDonnell,  the  associate 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Name  Cathedral  of 
Chicago. 

.  Mr.  President,  the  late  Mr.  Cusick  is 
hlg^ily  deserving  of  this  distinguished 
honor,  not  only  for  his  contribution  to 
the  Sfa^e  of  Illinois,  but  indeed  for  his 
oontrUmtions  to  public  transportation 
throughout  the  Nation.* 


MTSSn.WR.  BCEN,  AND 
METEOROLOGY 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  BCr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  many  faithful 
fri^ids  and  allies  around  the  world. 
Few,  however,  are  as  faithful  a  friend 
of  the  United  States  as  Italy. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  focus  on  peri- 
ods of  turmoil  in  Italy  and  fail  to  ap- 
IHedate  the  impressive  (»nsistency  of 
polk^  In  our  ally.  Since  World  War  n, 
Italy  has  been  a  strong  <»ntributor  to 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  a  defender  of 
freedom,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
peace.  Italy  has  braved  the  threats 
from  the  Elast.  and  has  maintained  sol- 
idarity with  the  West.  The  ongoing 
cueful  investigation  into  the  Bulgari- 
an connection  in  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Five  John  Paul  II  tells  us  much 
about  the  determination  of  our  Italian 
friends  to  resist  outside  interference. 

Italy  has  played  an  important  role 
on  international  e(»nomic  issues,  on 
defense  issues,  and  on  the  complex 
problems  in  the  developing  world. 

As  we  in  this  body  debate  the  dilem- 
mas of  the  budget,  defense  strategies, 
and  Central  American  policy,  we  could 
use  the  (x>unsel  and  wisdom  of  others 
who  understand  history  and  appred- 
ate  the  value  of  human  freedom.  One 
such  man  is  Dr.  Umberto  Nordio.  A 
physicist  by  training.  Dr.  Nordio  com- 
bines the  grace  and  style  of  a  poet 
with  the  insight  of  the  historian  and 
the  practical  wisdom  of  a  businessman. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alitalia 
Airline,  a  state-owned  but  privately 
manaired  airline. 

Although  a  businessman  in  every  re- 
spect. Dr.  Noidio  often  spealcs  out  on 
international  affairs.  Recently,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
CoundL  His  remarks  "On  Missiles. 
Men  and  Mediterranean  Meteorology" 
wfll  be  well  appreciated  by  members  of 
this  body. 


BCr.  President.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  remariEs  of  Dr.  Nordio,  and 
ask  that  they  appear  in  the  Rbcord. 

On  MTSsnJs.  Mxii.  ahd  MxpirxaaAWXAW 

MxrKWOLOOT 

(By   Umberto   Nordio.   Chairman   of   the 

Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Alita- 
lia Airlines) 

My  mother,  who  was  Austrian  bom  but 
enjoyed  the  iHlvOeges  of  a  British  upbring- 
ing, firmly  believed  that  the  character  of  a 
young  boy  should  be  shaped  to  withstand 
all  future  challenges  throuiSi  early  Indoctri- 
nation with  the  fundamental  tenets  of  dvO- 
ized  life.  Thus,  when  I  reached  maturity,  I 
had  been  fortified  by  the  two  basic  notions 
that:  (a)  when  serving  tea  in  no  circum- 
stance should  milk  be  poured  in  first;  and 
(b)  that  the  pnwer  topic  for  urbane  conver- 
sation is  the  weaUier. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  you.  therefore,  if 
in  order  to  break  the  ice  with  you  I  begin 
my  address  with  a  few  considerations  tm  the 
Mediterranean  weather,  the  nature  of 
which  you  will  readily  perceive  to  be  not 
strictly  meteorologicaL 

That  Italy  is  sunny  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  advertised  and  accqited  cliche  in  the 
world.  Since  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  it  must  be  true:  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  travel  agents  have  made  and 
are  iwUng  a  living  on  it.  But  if  you  listen  to 
the  meteorologists,  you  hear  a  different 
story.  Weather  forecasting  in  Italy,  say  the 
professionals,  is  a  most  hazardous  business 
The  climate  there  is  most  unstable,  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean 
basin  is  so  exposed  to  the  flow  of  cold  fronts 
which  may  move  in  from  either  north  or 
south,  east  or  west. 

For  instance,  collectively  oriented  spirals 
aridng  northwest  of  the  Alps  can  induce 
heavy  precipitations  of  the  franc  which  are 
<4)t  to  dampen  the  lira  as  welL  And  the  for- 
mation to  the  northeast  of  the  Alps  of  a 
convergence  of  green  and  pink  vectors  in 
the  Ostpolitik  doldrums  belt  might  favour 
the  circulation  of  depressive  currents  along 
the  Apennines'  ridge.  Not  to  mention  the 
vast,  potentially  cyclonic  front  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean. 

However,  year  in  year  out,  the  sun  keeps 
shining  when  and  where  the  travel  agents 
expect  it  to  shine.  The  experts  in  mete<Ht>- 
logical— or  political— forecasting  may  be 
tiaving  a  difficult  time,  but  not  the  visitors. 
They  keep  coming  in.  Some  of  them,  inci- 
dentally, on  Alitalia's  planes. 

It  was  indeed  on  an  Alitalia  plane,  cm  the 
way  from  Rome  to  New  York,  that  I  Jotted 
down  these  notes  for  my  address  to  you.  It 
then  occiured  to  me  to  think  of  other  occa- 
sions, when  flying  to  other  countries  I  had 
worked  on  other  qjeeches  to  be  delivered 
there.  And  it  occurred  to  me  to  think  that 
my  frame  of  mind  on  certain  occasions  wss 
a  different  one.  Then  I  had  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, more  attentive  to  the  nuances  of  what 
could  be  said  and  in  which  way.  In  some 
countries  political  references,  even  if  gently 
coated  under  a  meteorological  disguise, 
would  involve  my  company,  or  myself,  or 
both  in  potential  trouble. 

Having  to  talk  in  Los  Angeles  I  felt  in- 
stead as  free  as  I  am  back  home.  Tou  see. 
there  Is  an  element  which  we  share,  a 
simple  element  which  at  times  we  are  apt  to 
take  for  granted.  Both  here  and  in  Rome  we 
live  in  a  democracy. 

"One  reads  in  the  works  of  philosophers 
that  man  is,  by  his  nature.  politicaL  The 
reference  is  to  the  'polls',  which  is  under- 
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■tood  M  ametonyiBy  (or  hunttii  ■■ortaHon. 
TlM  ■«r'««>*"^  of  thli  ■Utement  to  that  it 
to  «-'p— «*»'*  for  a  human  belnc  to  live  In 
^~i-»t«»-  uMi  that  man's  eztotenoe  cannot 
be  eonpIHe  unlea  together  with  othor 
ntfiT.iMi>«  of  hto  weetai.  Therefore,  by  hto 
very  imture.  man  to  abaolutely  dependent  on 
eooperatloB  for  the  Mttof  action  of  all  hto 
ncwto  In  thto  oooperatkm  there  muat  flist 
be  imnriatlnn  then  aaodatlao  and  all  the 
thliwi  that  dertre  therefttmi." 

•nie  wMdi  I  have  Jmt  read  to  you  were 
written  aoo  ycais  ago  by  Itan  Khaldun.  an 
Arab  htotortan  and  philoaopher.  But  why 
did  an  Arab  thinker  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury me  the  greek  word  "poUa"  to  recaU  the 
eonoept  of  ocganlnd  community? 

DtiaiT  the  phQoaophen  whoae  works  he 
was  quotlMC  were  the  phUoaophers  of  that 
portentous  polod  of  weatem  world  htotwry 
during  which.  In  a  magnificent  intelleetual 
outburst,  the  graeooranan  culture  con- 
ceived and  bequeathwl  to  mankind,  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  a  new  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  worid.  of  man  to  the 
eommuntty.  of  man  to  other  men.  Ever  since 
wcstrm  culture,  throughout  the  victasitudes 
of  htotory.  has  cherished  and  developed  the 
prtaKiples  of  individual  fteedom  and  demo- 
cratic govei  nmfnw 

Some  other  cultures  or  nations  have  es- 
poused thoae  principles,  some  have  rejected 
them.  We  in  the  West  believe— and  history 
provides  amide  supporting  evidence— that 
our  itrrr--^**^  way,  perfectible  ss  it  is.  Is 
the  best  way.  It  differs  from  oth«-,  authori- 
tarian regimes  in  that  it  refuses  the  concept 
of  the  community  as  a  monolithic  bloc 
within  which  indhrldual  destinies  merge 
through  the  suffocation  of  individual  wills. 
We  in  the  West  believe  our  vitality,  our 
strength  to  be  directly  linked  to  our  plural- 
istic vision  of  the  organisation  of  the 
"ptOlB."  to  our  acceptance  of  dissent,  of  op- 
position, of  the  dialectic  process  for  decision 
'  ir»^«"g  Those  ideate  tnv>ired  the  men  who 
fought  the  Persians  at  Marathon  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  the  same 
Ideate  which  inspired  the  men  who  landed 
on  Omaha  beach  in  1M4. 

The  Romans  said  "si  vis  pacem.  para 
beUum"— if  you  want  peace,  be  prepared  for 
war.  The  peivie  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Italy  accept  thto  burden.  Because  we  know 
Otat  freedom  to  not  something  that  can  be 
taken  for  granted  once  it  has  been  acquired. 
Freedom  to  like  our  daily  bread:  it  must  be 
baked  and  eaten  every  day  of  our  lives. 
Every  day  of  our  lives  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  it  from  all  attacks,  from  without 
or  from  within. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Italy,  and  the  people  of  the  western 
world,  would  soon  desert  a  leadenhip  which 
allowed  the  sword— or  the  missile  launching 
pad— to  bffomy  the  all  purpose  tool  of  inter- 
national politics.  The  people  of  the  western 
wwld  also  want  and  expect  their  leaders  to 
carry  an  olive  branch  akmg  with  the  sword. 
It  will  take  more  than  Just  whix-bombs  and 
laser  beams  from  outer  space  to  save  civili- 
sation—or  to  win  elections. 

"The  central  problem  of  our  time  is  how 
to  empUnf  human  intelligence  for  the  salva- 
tion of  ««»«fc«»«i  It  to  a  problem  we  have  put 
upon  ourselves." 

"Missiles  wiD  bring  anU-missiles:  anti-mis- 
siles will  bring  anti-anti-mlasUes.  But.  inevi- 
tably, thto  whole  electronic  house  of  cards 
will  reach  a  point  where  it  can  be  construct- 
ed no  higher." 

"It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  accommo- 
dation in  a  world  split  by  rival  ideologies  are 
more  difficult  than  those  with  which  we 
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have  struggled  in  the  construction  of  ballis- 
tic mtosOea.  But  I  believe,  too.  that  if  we 
apidy  to  these  human  problems  the  energy, 
the  creativity  and  the  perseverance  we  have 
devoted  to  science,  even  problems  of  accom- 
modation wm  yield  to  reason." 

The  above  are  not  my  words.  They  are  ex- 
cerpU  from  an  address  which  General  of 
the  Army,  Omar  Bradley,  delivered  at  St. 
Alban's  School  in  Washington  on  November 
5,  1M7.  General  Bradley  died  in  1981.  Hto 
wordsdldnot. 

These  words  were  certainly  not  the  sim- 
plistic utterance  of  a  naive  pacifist,  advocat- 
ing unilateral  disarmament.  Today's  world 
to  what  it  is.  whether  we  like  it  or  not  And 
in  today's  worid.  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
the  Doonwday  machines  we  have  built  are  a 
tragic  but  necessary  tool  for  preserving 
peace.  But  they  are  not  an  end  In  them- 
selves. We  cannot  accept  them  at  the  same 
time  as  the  ultimate  prerequisite  and  the  ul- 
timate moUvaticm  for  man's  existence  on 
thto  planet.  General  Bradley,  36  years  ago, 
warned  us  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
tffc*  an  intellectual,  a  spiritual  step  beytMid 
the  Doomsday  machines,  beyond  the  bal- 
ance of  terror. 

General  Karl  von  Clausewits  was  bom  in 
1780.  After  fighting  agataist  Napoleon,  he 
was  a  teacher  In  Prussian  military  schoote 
from  1815  until  hto  death  in  1831.  In  hto 
book  "On  War"  he  coined  a  definition 
which  was  to  become  a  catch-phrase  for  sub- 
sequent generations  of  ambassadors  and 
generals:  "war  to  the  continuation  of  diplo- 
macy through  other  means." 

Thto  was  true  In  Clausewits'  time.  In  our 
time,  diplomacy  seems  to  have  been  down- 
graded to  the  function  of  stipulating  agree- 
ments as  to  which  weapons  should  or  should 
not  be  used  in  the  next  war.  The  political 
thinking  behind  ttito  sort  of  diplomacy  has 
narrowed  down  to  a  deep  but  circumscrip- 
tive analysto  of  one  specific  issue:  our  arma- 
menU  versus  their  armaments.  It  looks  as 
though  diplomacy  to  on  the  way  towards  be- 
coming the  anticipation  of  war  through 
other  means. 

The  objective  of  building  up  an  arsenal 
that  Insures  sufficient  deterrence  does  not 
constitute  in  itself  a  foreign  policy.  It  to  a 
tool,  not  a  substitute,  for  a  foreign  poUcy. 
Political  thinking  must  not  allow  the  analy- 
sto of  the  possible  instruments  for  war  to 
prevail  over,  and  obscure,  the  analysto  of 
the  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  war. 
Is  it  likely  that  a  workable  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  arms  control  without  the 
broader  framework  of  a  general,  political' 
negotiation?  And  while  avoidance  of  mili- 
tary aggression  clearly  to  an  essential  objec- 
tive, to  thto  all  we  have  to  ask  from  the 
Soviet  bloc? 

The  intellectual  step  beyond  the  balance 
of  terror  will  never  be  undertaken  as  long  as 
the  leaders  of  the  western  world  do  not  de- 
velop and  express  a  farsighted  and  coherent 
foreign  policy  designed  to  meet  the  major 
problems  confronting  not  Jitot  the  western 
world,  but  our  planet  as  a  whole. 

We  have  been  talking  about  meteorology. 
We  have  been  talking  about  missUes.  Let  us 
now  talk  about  men. 

Man  has  been  on  thto  planet  for  some  5 
hundred  thousand  to  1  million  years.  Thto  to 
the  amount  of  time  it  took  to  reach  the 
number  of  2  billion  inhabitanU  in  thto 
planet  in  1030. 

During  my  own  life-span.  I  have  witnessed 
the  doubling  of  thto  number,  from  2  billion 
in  1030  to  4  billion  in  1975.  During  the  life- 
span of  my  son  thto  number  will  double 
again,  from  4  bilUon  to  8  billion  in  2030. 


There  to  no  likelihood  that  such  an  estimate 
will  prove  to  be  erroneous  by  any  wide 
margin.  The  trend  to  unstoppable,  no  matter 
what  we  do,  short  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  A 
natural  levelling  off  of  thto  rate  of  growth 
wUl  most  probably  firilow,  but  not  before 
the  second  part  of  the  next  century. 

Thto  means  that  within  the  next  50  years 
the  nations  of  the  vrorkl  wlU  have  to  provide 
Uving  facilities  for  the  equivalent  of  another 
planet  Food,  homes,  garments,  ho^itate. 
roads,  utilities,  comic  strips,  soft  drinks  for 
another  5  billion  people. 

The  strain  on  technology  and  Industry 
wiU  be  immense.  Just  think  of  one  item, 
energy.  Energy  consumption  to  currently 
measured  in  T.OJls.  <Hie  T.OJL  being  the 
energy  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  oU.  Today,  4 
billion  people  consume  each  year  slightly 
less  that  7  billion  T.OJls.  The  average  con- 
sumption to  thus  1.7  T.OJls  per  capiU  per 
year.  Of  course  developed,  industrial  nar 
tions  have  a  higher  per  capita  consumption 
than  underdeveloped  or  developing  nations. 
The  average  consumptlna  per  capita  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  8.3  T.OJLs.  in  China  it  to 
0.82  T.OJ:^  namely  14  times  less  than  In 
America. 

The  additional  4  billion  citizens  that  will 
Join  us  in  the  next  50  years  will  not  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Today,  about  one  third  of  the  world's 
population  Uvea  in  "rich"  countries,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  in  "poor"  countries.  Esti- 
mates based  on  present  trends  of  birth  rates 
in  the  various  nations— the  margins  of  error 
are  minimal  in  such  a  relatively  short  span 
as  50  yeara-indicate  that  by  2030  only  one 
fifth  of  the  world  population  wiU  live  in 
"rich"  countries  and  four  fifths  in  "poor" 
countries. 

Moreover,  increases  in  individual  con- 
sumption in  the  "poor"  areas  will  more  than 
absorb  the  savings  from  possible  decreases 
of  individual  consumption  in  "rich"  areas. 

Thto  means  that  by  the  year  2030.  with  a 
doubled  population,  the  world  will  need 
much  more  than  twice  the  present  7  billion 
T.OfJi  per  year.  Thto  simple  calculation  in- 
dicates the  size  of  the  energy  problem  alone, 
a  problem  which,  however,  will  condition 
the  avaUability  of  almost  all  required  sup- 
plies. 

The  solution  of  the  energy  problem,  and 
of  aU  problems  related  to  the  population 
growth.  WiU  depend  on  the  capabiUty  of  the 
economies  of  the  industrial  nations  to  with- 
stand the  strain  and  perform. 

Today,  the  economies  of  aU  nations  are 
both  interlodUng  and  different.  They  are 
interlocking  because  of  the  intrinsic  charac- 
teristics and  mechanics  of  international 
trade  and  finance:  and  also  because  the 
availabUity  of  an  instant,  world  wide  com- 
munication system  has  promoted  a  continu- 
ous awareness,  among  human  twings.  of  aU 
events  of  commercial,  technical,  social  or 
poUtical  relevance  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  world. 

They  are  different  because  whUe  some 
economies  are  stUl  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
their  development  the  more  advanced  ones 
have  in  recent  years  undergone  a  fast  and 
far  reaching  process  of  structural  changes, 
and  thus  achieved  an  even  higher  level  of 
sophistication,  the  implications  of  which 
stiU  escape.  I  suspect  our  f  uU  perception. 

From  another  angle,  the  economies  of  the 
world  differ  because  the  degree  of  govern- 
ment control,  and  especiaUy  the  instru- 
ments and  the  procedures  of  government 
control,  vary  so  greatly  from  country  to 
country.  FuU  government  control  to  of 
course  an  axiom,  before  being  a  reality,  in 


marxttt  ecooomy. 
legMatlcm  hi  all  weatem  coantries  and  the 
Interaatlaoal  apparatus  of  audi  ecwnomlr 
buffers  as  OJLT.T..  the  LIU.  and  the 
Worid  Banki  testify  to  the  need  of  sane 
government  interventlan  in  the  eeooamies 
of  the  indusMal  domocraetaa  as  vdL 

AU  theae  economiea.  underdeveloped  or 
advanced.  ca|>italto»lB  or  mandatle.  are  today 
affected  by  •  global  econauilc  etWa:  and  thto 
happens  precisely  when  they  ought  to  per 
form  at  their  beat,  in  order  to  aooommodate 
those  additional  4  UUIon  peoide  who  wlU 
Join  ua  in  th#  next  50  yean. 

nnquestiattaldy.  we  know  that  the  free 
market  to  tbe  most  effective  mechantom  to 
promote  eoooomlc  recovery.  But  It  to  a  fket 
that  the  free  maricet  needed  governance  to 
deUver  tte  benefits  artiile  the  going  was 
good.  We  cannot  now  expect  that  the  free 
market  alone  can  lead  us  back  to  prosperity. 
Governments  must  iday  a  fundamental  nde 
too. 

Preasures  tor  protectloniam  are  today  de- 
veloping in  the  industrial  democradea. 
Theae  involative  trends  must  be  reveiaed. 
We  can  suoceed  in  thto  task  only  If  we 
return  to  eoonomlc  growth.  But  economic 
growth  shall  not  be  restored  In  an  environ- 
ment of  eut-ihnaat  Intematkmal  and  domes- 
tic competltiDn.  with  each  oountry  claiming 
absolute  sovereignty  over  Its  economic  poU- 
des.  IrrespeoUve  of  their  lack  of  compatihn- 
ity  with  the  economic  policies  of  other 
members  of  the  group. 

The  indusMal  democradea  must  strive  f  w 
an  unprecedented  coherence  In  their  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  pollctes,  They  must 
elaborate  the  guideUnes  for  a  coordinate 
drive  to  pBevmt  the  preaent  economics 
stalemate  frbm  becoming  chronic;  and  for  a 
long  range  strategy  to  prepare  the  planet 
for  twice  the  number  of  lodgers. 

Such  a  staggering  task  haa  newt  been  un- 
dertaken btfore:  and.  quite  deariy.  only 
America  can  take  the  lead.  Thto  to  the  intel- 
lectual, the  spiritual  step  advocated  by  Gen- 
eral Bradley.  There  are  ooe-thousand-and- 
one  reasons  Why  thto  effort  ooold  fall,  or  not 
get  started  »t  aU.  There  to  Just  one  reason 
why  we  mutt  try  it:  it  to  the  only  option 
which  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  saving 
dvillsatlon  as  we  know  it  Tlw  notion  that 
westem  Ideate  and  western  ways  of  life 
could  survive  in  beleaguered  Fortress  Amer- 
kas.  a  lonelyiand  luAy  enclave  In  a  world  of 
ec(Miomlc  arid  sodal  catastraphie  turmoU.  to 
a  figment  of  retrograde  wishful  thinking. 

The  doublng  of  the  world  population  in 
the  next  50  years  to  a  time  bomb  as  threat- 
ening to  dvOisatlon  ss  nudear  war.  Only 
woolly  minded  radicate  or  bloody  minded 
havrtu  may  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe, 
that  we  csn  choose  between  these  two 
threats,  that  we  can  assign  priority  to  one 
or  the  other.  Interaction  between  the  two 
problems  to  in  fact  such  that  It  leaves  no 
other  chok»  than  coping  with  both  of  them 
at  the  same  time.  Neglecting  to  address  one 
of  the  two  Issues  wiU  eventually  make  the 
other  one  intractable. 

On  August  2. 1789.  an  Indian  village  locat- 
ed in  the  American  continent  at  latitude 
34*3'  North  and  longitude  118*14'  West 
changed  its  name.  Father  Juan  Cntpli  re- 
christened  it  "Nuestra  SoKwa  la  Relna  de 
Los  Angeleif'.  That  to  a^iere  we  had  lunch 
today.  Things  have  changed  a  lot  since  1789. 

At  that  tiiae  neither  the  United  States  of 
America  nor  Italy  existed  aa  nations.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  7  years 
away.  The  hoisting  of  the  U.8.  flag  on  thto 
city  was  77  years  away.  In  Italy  there  were 
eleven   different   kingdoms.  Prtndpalttlea. 


Grand  DudUea.  Duchies  and  Republics,  plus 
the  Papal  States.  Captain  Cook  was  on  hto 
way  to  dlaoover  Botany  Bay,  in  Australia  In 
Puis,  tbe  first  public  restaurant  had 
opened.  VtaitlDg  cards  were  being  tntro- 
dueed  in  BniOand.  In  New  York,  the  "Messl- 
ah"  of  Handd  was  about  to  be  played  for 
the  first  time. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those 
times.  A  boat  from  Australia  to  now  on  its 
way  to  Newport  to  compete  for  the  Ameri- 
ca's Cup. 

There  are  plenty  of  restaurants  aU  over 
the  worid  and  the  best  of  them  are  stiU  in 
France,  though  I  am  told  that  some  might 
be  In  troulde  if  Mr.  Mitterrand  decides  that 
^H^aiiMMM  luncheons  are  no  longer  tax-de- 
ductible. As  to  visiting  cards,  I  have  met 
with  plenty  of  them  as  far  as  Tokyo  and 
Bejlng.  thou^  I  could  not  read  them  very 
wdL  And  "Porgy  and  Bess"  wUl  soon  play  at 
La  Scala  in  Milan.  Along  the  way,  since 
1789.  we  have  aU  had  our  share  of  wars. 
ClvO  wan,  ind^)endaice  ware,  Uberation 
wars,  colonial  wars,  world  wars.  bUtz  wars, 
ludy  wan.  usdess  wars.  Cold  wars.  At  the 
moment  we  are  even  having  an  air-fares 
war  on  the  North  Atlantic. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  And  we  in  the 
western  worid.  through  blood,  toil,  sweat 
and  tears,  have  stood  by  our  prindples  of 
democratic  freedom.  We  have  no  taxation 
without  representation.  Some  of  us.  when 
Income  tax  report  time  comes,  may  say  that 
they  would  gladly  do  away  with  both,  but 
they  do  not  really  mean  it.  It  to  a  fact  that 
we  have  the  highest  Uving  standard  and  the 
longcat  life  exi>ectancy  in  the  world.  It  to  a 
fact  that  we  can  say  to  oiu*  respective  Presi- 
dents that  we  do  not  like  their  moustache, 
or  thdr  polides.  without  fear  of  being  JaUed 
or  confined  in  a  loony-bin. 

We  of  the  westem  world  enjoy  visiting 
each  other.  We  can  do  tiiat  easUy,  because 
we  are  free  to  travel  abroad.  I  enjoy  being 
here,  you  would  enjoy  being  in  Italy— 
where,  inddentally.  the  sun  keeps  shining. 
We  enjoy  it  l)ecause  we  are  of  the  same 
family.  Once  in  a  whUe,  it  to  good  to  remem- 
ber this.  Let  us  not  take  thto  for  granted. 
Just  as  we  must  not  take  our  freedom  for 
granted.  Today  more  than  ever  we  must  re- 
member that  the  westem  world  to  a  family, 
and  that  our  freedom  to  conditional  upon  it 
remaining  a  family. 

Thank  you.* 


DEFUSING  THE  DEBT  CRISIS 
RHETORIC 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  interview  appearing  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Times.  Robert 
E.  Weintraub.  senior  economist  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  offers  a 
view  of  the  international  debt  situa- 
tion that  is  most  refreshing  in  contrast 
to  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  is  often 
depicted  in  discussions  of  this  topic. 
While  admitting  that  a  problem  does 
indeed  exist.  Mr.  Weintraub  reduces 
its  dimensions  to  more  realistic  levels 
and,  in  so  doing,  makes  a  convincing 
case  for  congressional  rejection  of  the 
requested  $8.4  billion  increase  in  the 
U.S.  quota  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The  hi^niring  industry  wiU  not  col- 
Ii4»e  if  the  IMF  bailout  is  rejected, 
Mr.  President,  nor  will  our  exports 
come  grinding  to  a  halt.  As  Mr.  Wein- 


traub points  out,  tbe  level  of  interna^ 
tional  debt  at  risk  of  default  is  small 
relative  to  the  totaL  Additionally,  it  is 
noted  that  our  exports  to  the  most  in- 
debted LDC's  have  already  suffered  in 
recent  years,  and  it  is  legitimate  and 
necessary  to  question  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  expected  to  decline  much 
further,  even  in  the  absence  of  greater 
IMF  funding. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  the  vote  on  IMF  funding  draws 
near,  congressional  debate  on  the  Issue 
wiU  be  characterized  not  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  impending  crisis  and  panic, 
but  by  a  prudent  analysis  of  the  un- 
derlying debt  situation  as  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Weintraub. 

I  ask  that  the  interview  im>pear  in 
theRaooBO. 

The  interview  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  17. 
1983] 

WKnmuDB  Optimistic  About  VS.  Bam 
RoLX  n  WoxLD  Debt  Pictobk 

(Rol>ert  E.  Weintraub,  senior  economist 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  worked  for  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  since  coming 
here  in  1973.  He  left  a  fuU  professorship  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  Join  the  majority  staff  of  the  Etouse 
«MiHng  Committee,  where  he  worked  for 
former  chairman  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  p- 
Texas.  In  1975,  he  moved  to  the  Senate 
Wf^nUng  Committee  staff,  served  briefly  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Capital  Mariiets 
PoUcy  at  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  in  1978  re- 
tumed  to  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
becoming  staff  director  of  its  Sutwommittee 
on  Domestic  Monetary  PoUcy.  In  1981,  the 
S8-year-old  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  fired  by  D.C.  Delegate  Walter 
Fauntroy,  tbe  subcommittee  chairman.  "I 
was  too  conservative  for  tiim."  Weintraub 
explains.  He  was  soon  appointed  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  by  Sen.  Roger 
Jepsm.  R-Iowa. 

(Recently.  George  Mason  University  pub- 
Itohed  a  monograph  by  Weintiaub.  "Inter- 
national Debt  Cristo  and  ChaUenge."  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  issue,  but  Wein- 
traub's  paper  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
most  authoritative  analysto  in  opposition  to 
the  $8.4  bUUon  increase  in  US.  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Weintraub  was  interviewed  on  that  subject 
by  Washington  Times  financial  columnist 
Steven  K.  Beckner.) 

Q.  The  $8.4  bOUon  increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  IMF  has  been  Justified 
by  the  administration  and  others  as  a  way 
of  countering  the  threat  that  the  Third 
World  debt  burden  poses  to  our  hanking 
system  and.  in  tum  to  the  economy.  How  se- 
rious do  you  think  the  problem  really  to? 

A.  It's  a  serious  problem.  There  to  no  ques- 
tion alwut  that.  But  it's  a  problem  that  to 
being  resolved  at  the  present  time.  It's  not  a 
problem  that  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  VS. 
banking  system.  And  it's  one  that  can  be 
fully  resolved  without  additional  aid  to  the 
IMF  or  through  the  IMF  to  the  developing 
nations. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  to  a  fair  assessment 
of  the  level  of  debt  relative  to  the  exposure 
of  American  banks? 

A.  American  banks  are  exposed  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent,  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
Board  figures  for  mid-1982:  $108.2  bilUon  in 
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loan  to  non-OFSC  derdoptng  and 

Q.  How  Mc  is  tbe  total  debt? 
A.  The  total  daU  of  devaloiiing  countrtaa. 
i^..i..iii.y  to  the  niiaiilHlliin  (or  Bconnmlc 
cooperation  and  Oeralopment.  at  the  end  of 
ISO.  vaa  ISM  MQlon.  But  that  includea 
OPBClfon^SPBC  derelophic  natloaa  owed 
$SM  i«nw««  in  medtaim-  and  Uma-ttm  debts 
at  the  end  of  IMX  Now.  of  that  amount. 
bflUon  was  owed  to  the  Western  na- 
West  Oemany.  Jaiwn.  the  United 
the  United  whwin—  and  w  forth. 
bOUon  dollars  were  owed  to  multi- 
lateral onantaattom.  InrliF"'^  the  IMF  and 
the  Wortd  Bank:  $1«  bOllon  was  owed  to 
members  of  the  Bastem  bloe  and  $11  MlUon 
was  owed  to  other  lesser  developed  ooun- 
tilca.  Mow  eoninc  back  to  the  1386  bOUon. 
of  "«*t  amount  $W  billion  was  official  devel- 
opment — •-'-*-~—  from  Western  nations. 
$106  bOUon  was  expoti  credits,  and  $336  bil- 
lion were  bank  loans,  bonds  and  other  pri- 
vate lendinc.  as  the  sources  of  the  funds.  Of 
Oimt  $336  bOUon.  $163  billion  was  bank,  and 
of  the  $163  bmion.  $106  was  UJB.  banks. 

Q.  So  that  realljr  whittles  the  problem 
down  quite  a  bit.  To  the  extent  that  there  U 
a  problem,  bow  much  of  a  real  threat  is  it  to 
the  banks,  if  not  to  the  whole  banking 
■fitem.  then  to  Individual  banks  that 
happen  to  be  beavQy  involved  in  overseas 
lendinc? 

A.  WdL  it's  got  to  be  a  threat  to  quite  a 
few  individual  banks,  but  I  don't  perceive  of 
these  defktts  beini  a  threat  to  the  banking 
sjntem.  Let's  suppose  the  worst— that  many 
of  these  countries  simultaneously  defaulted 
on  their  debts,  repudiated  them,  so  that 
they  were  not  wOUog  to  renegotiate  them. 
were  not  wflUng  to  pay  interest  on  them  or 
on  any  of  the  principal.  What  would 
happen?  Well,  banks  would  have  to  write 
the  loana  to  these  countries  down,  but 
there's  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  have 
to  write  them  down  instanUy.  Cnnmon 
aense  would  dictate  that  the  regulators 
would  take,  aay.  seven  or  eight  years  in  writ- 
ing them  off.  And  in  seven  or  eight  years 
they  would  acnimnlate  the  capital  to  allow 
them  to  write  these  loans  off.  A  second 
problem  that  could  arise,  however,  is  that 
the  public  would  be  worried  about  the  sol- 
vency of  their  banks,  of  our  banking  system, 
and  would  try  and  puU  their  deposits  out. 
Then  you  have  to  ask  yourself  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  the  depoaiU?  Oearly 
if  the  public  takes  the  deposlU  out  of  one 
bank  and  puts  them  into  another,  the  bank- 
ing system  is  not  in  any  way  damaged. 

Agatai,  if  the  public  uses  the  deposits  that 
are  withdrawn  from  certain  banks  to  buy 
Treasury  bills  or  refrigerators  or  what  have 
you.  on  the  other  end  of  that  transaction 
are  people  who  receive  checks  that  they'll 
put  back  into  banks.  The  only  difficulty  is  if 
the  puUlc  decides  that  it  wanU  to  convert 
ito  depostU  into  currency.  This  is  essentiaUy 
what  happened  in  the  early  '30s.  The  public 
was  worried  about  the  mfety  of  Its  deposits 
and  insisted  on  converting  its  deposits  into 
currency.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
failed  to  furnish  an  elastic  currency  as  it  is 
charged  to  do  by  law.  and  so  the  banking 
aystem  did  collapse.  But  there's  no  reason 
why  the  Federal  Reserve  would  make  the 
same  mistake  again.  They  have  ample 
powers  through  their  ability  to  monetise 
debt,  to  supply  all  the  currency  that  the 
putdic  could  possibly  want.  The  key  Is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  not  allow  the 
money  supply  to  contract. 

Q.  If  they  do  what  you're  suggesting  isn't 
there  the  danger  that  we  could  get  the  op- 
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poaite  problem  and  have  printing  piesaes 
roiling  like  mad  to  push  money  Into  the 
system?  _. 

A.  No.  because  they're  stanply  not  allowing 
the  money  supply  to  contract. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  order  of  prob- 
ability of  defaults,  either  Individually  or  en 


A.  I  would  say  that  the  probability  of  de- 
fault In  a  number  of  cases  stanultaneously  U 
dose  to  sero.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
it's  in  no  one's  interest  to  liave  a  default  If 
there  is  a  danger  of  default,  the  debtw  and 
the  creditors  wiU  get  together  and  resched- 
ule the  debts.  This  is  the  likely  outcome  to 
avoid  default  Now  some  people  would  say 
that's  a  de  facto  default  CaU  it  what  you 
will,  but  It's  not  a  formal  repudiation  of  the 
debt  The  loans  will  stiU  be  on  the  books 
and  they'll  still  be  being  serviced.  But  condi- 
tions have  changed  dramatically  In  the  past 
year.  Lower  interest  rates,  lower  oO  prices 
and  the  strong  economic  recovery  now 
under  way  in  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries  will  make  it  much 
eaiser  for  most  debtor  nations  to  service 
their  debU  now  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  If  everything  is  ss  sanguine  as  you  say. 
why  Is  a  conservative  administration  like 
oun  rushing  headlong  into  this  big  increase 
in  IMF  fundhig?  They've  apparently  con- 
ceded the  need  to  boost  the  World  Bank's 
capital  another  notch  or  two.  We're  enter- 
ing Into  bridging  arrangements  with  other 
central  banks  and  doing  all  kinds  of  things 
to  stave  off  disaster. 

A.  I  don't  really  understand  their  think- 
ing. 

Q.  Last  year  we  had  a  couple  of  banks 
that  ran  into  severe  problems;  one.  Fenn 
Square,  that  collapsed.  Isn't  It  conceivable 
that  one  of  our  top  nine  banks  could  go 
under  because  of  these  problems  In  spite  of 
what  you're  saying  alMut  federal  regulators 
giving  them  some  latitude?  And  If  that  did 
happen,  wouldn't  they  suck  down  a  lot  of 
other  banks  with  them? 

A.  There  could  be  some  Individual  banks 
that  would  fail  In  these  circumstances. 
People  might  withdraw  their  money  out  of 
one  bank  and  put  It  Into  another.  The  first 
bank  might  become  illiquid  as  weU  as  insol- 
vent as  a  result  and  couldn't  survive.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  distinguish  between  Indi- 
vidual banks  failing  and  the  banking  system 
failing.  And  there  Is  no  danger  of  the  bank- 
ing system  failing  ss  long  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve prevents  the  money  supply  from  con- 
tracting. 

Q.  One  of  the  reasons  commonly  cited  for 
why  we  should  maintain  or  Increase  our  ss- 
sistance  to  the  less  developed  countries  Is 
our  trade  with  them.  How  important  Is  our 
trade  with  the  Third  World? 

A.  Obviously,  It's  Important  but  I  think 
you  can  oversUte  iU  importance  fairly 
easily.  Our  total  exports  in  1M3  as  estimat- 
ed in  the  President's  Economic  Report  for 
1983  came  to  around  $330  billirai.  Of  that 
amount  $130  billion  was  to  industrial  coun- 
tries. $30  billion  was  to  OPEC,  $83-63  billion 
was  to  Latin  American  countries,  certain 
countries  In  Asia,  and  so  forth.  ExporU  to 
the  countries  considered  most  In  danger  of 
default— Mexico.  BrazU.  ArgenUna,  Chile 
and  Venesuela— were  only  $33  Mlllon  last 
year.  The  question  you  have  to  ask  is,  would 
our  exports  to  those  countries  go  to  zero  In 
the  event  of  defaults  by  aU  of  them?  And 
the  answer  Is  no.  There  would  still  be  ar- 
rangements made  to  finance  exports,  some 
of  them  by  the  sellers  of  the  exports  them- 
selves, some  by  officially  guaranteed  export 
credits.  New  banks  that  had  not  been  in- 


volved up  to  now  would  get  Involved  because 
the  slate  would  be  wiped  dean.  Just  as  the 
bankrupts  in  this  country  find  it  sometimes 
easier  to  borrow  after  bankruptcy  than  Just 
before.  That  would  be  the  case  internation- 
ally as  welL  There  would  be  countertrade 
arrangements  and  certain  barter  arrange- 
ments. So  I  dont  think  you  could  see  ex- 
ports going  anywhere  doae  to  aero  from  this 
$63  billion  flgure.  Then,  of  course,  not  all  of 
these  countries  are  in  dangn  of  defaulting. 
Our  exports  to  Mexico  run  now  around  $13 
billion  a  year.  That's  down  from  $16  billion. 
That  damage  has  already  been  done.  I  dont 
really  believe  that  if  Mexico  were  to  default 
that  our  exports  to  Mexico  would  go  much 
below  the  $13  billion  figure.  They  went  to 
$13  billion  because  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
Mexican  peso  last  summer. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  the  debt  problem,  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  a  problem? 

A.  I  think  the  proper  solution  is  to  leave 
the  parties  who  have  something  at  stake  di- 
rectly to  work  It  out  themselves.  They're 
doing  It  What  the  IMF  is  doing  in  this  is 
serving  ss  sort  of  an  arbitrator  between  the 
debtors  and  the  creditors.  And  the  question 
Is,  are  they  doing  a  good  Job?  That's  the 
first  question.  The  answer  is  yes.  undeniably 
doing  a  good  Job.  The  second  question,  is.  do 
they  need  to  have  money  to  sort  of  say  to 
the  parties  who  have  things  directly  at 
stake.  "Hey,  OK,  we'U  bridge  that  last  $3 
billion  that  you  guys  are  having  trouble 
reaching."  And  my  answer  to  that  is  that's 
counterproductive. 

Q.  In  what  sense  is  it  counterproductive? 

A.  Because  what  It  means  essentially  is 
that  the  banks  and  the  debtors  both  will  be 
less  compromising  In  their  negotiations, 
that  they'U  delay  taking  the  necessary  ac- 
tions to  solve  the  crisis.  There  Isn't  any 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  IMF  can  pUy  a 
productive  role  in  pointing  out  to  the  debt- 
ors what  they  need  to  do  ultimately  to 
straighten  out  and  in  essentially  arbitrating 
between  the  debtors  and  the  creditors. 
Where  they  can  be  counterproductive  is 
that  by  putting  up  money  to  Inldge  the  gap 
between  debtors  and  the  creditors^  they  pre- 
vent those  parties  from  making  the  adjust- 
ments that  have  to  be  made.  And  they 
would  make  them  absent  of  this  money. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  danger  Is  there  that  In- 
creasing aid  flows  will  generate  another 
round  of  inflation? 

A.  My  real  worry  Is  that  we  will  try,  that 
we  are  trying,  in  some  sense,  to  Inflate  our 
way  out  of  this  problem.  That's  the  greatest 
worry  I  have.  And  I  don't  think  it's  one  that 
people  ought  to  take  lightly.  The  usual  way 
in  which  you  make  debtors  whole  again  is  to 
reduce  the  value  of  their  debU  and  the  way 
of  doing  that  Is  to  have  inflation.  And  I  very 
much  fear  that  we're  going  to  go  through 
another  round  of  inflation.  And  by  the  time 
we  get  to  1986  or  thereabouts,  the  debtors 
will  be  whole  again  but  the  public  at  large 
will  have  suffered  or  will  be  suffering  from 
severe  Inflation.* 


medlA.  irtiere  the  battle  ci  Ideaa  and 
Inf  onnaUtHl  is  being  waged.  The  Nar 
Uon's  Capital  certainly  la  the  very  iMt 
place  that  we  can  affonl  to  get  our 
news    and    opinions    fttim    a   single 


THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  today,  a  blessed  event  occurred  In 
this  city.  A  brandnew  daily  newspaper. 
The  Washington  Times,  was  bom  to 
provide  sorely  needed  competition  for 
the  mighty  Washington  Post. 

Competition  is  healthy  in  any  en- 
deavor—but it  is  especially  vital  in  the 


But  thatis  exactly  what  happened 
whm  the  Venerable  Washington  Star 
published  its  last  edltkm  and  went  out 
of  business  in  IMl.  ForCunatdy,  the 
Times  was  bom  a  year  ago  tmtey,  to 
fill  that  void.  And  it  has  been  remark- 
ably suocettful  in  presenting  a  fresh 
viewpoint,  gaining  a  very  respectable 
following  of  readns  and  admlren— 
even  among  professlcwwl  journalists 
who  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 

I  want  to  congratulate  The  Washing- 
ton Times'-especially  Its  editor  and 
publisher  ^m  Whelan—on  the  first 
birthday  of  this  exciting  and  ewentlal 
venture.  Whelan  and  his  colleagues  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  well  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  publishing  suo- 
ceas.  I  ask  that  the  f oUowlng  editorial 
from  today's  editi<m  of  the  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Racois: 

The  editotlal  f oUows: 

TBxFnsTTis* 

The  Washington  Times  was  created  a  year 
ago  to  bring  balance  and  dlalague  to  dally 
prtait  Jouraidlsm  in  the  capital  <tf  the  United 
Statea.  Instead  of  <me  voice  reporting  and 
interpreting  the  news,  there  would  be  two. 
Where  there  had  been  a  oonplaoent  giant 
describing  the  worid  as  seen  by  liberal  or- 
thodoxy, there  would  be  also  a  Crash,  con- 
servative challenger  to  aay.  "Walt  a 
minute!" 

It  was  never  a  simple  matters  of  repladng 
The  Star  after  the  death  of  that  historic 
Journal  left  Washington  a  one-newvaper 
town.  The  Mew  York  Ttanes  and  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  were  already  on  the  scene 
for  readers  wtio  wanted  to  supplement  what 
they  read  In  The  Washington  Post  Papers 
from  other  cities,  near  and  not  so  near, 
bepmaetting  up  street  sale  boxes  at  Metro 
entrances  as  Isoon  as  the  Star  folded.  But  a 
gap  remained. 

While  they  might  differ  over  a  detafl  now 
and  then.  "The  New  york  Times  and  The 
Post  has  long  been  one  in  spirit  The  Wall 
Stivet  Journal,  then  as  now  elaewhere  on 
the  political  spectnun.  was  too  sperialiwirt  to 
be  anybody's  primary  source  of  general  in- 
formation. AM  for  the  other  out-of-town  con- 
tenders, none  of  them  was  complete 
enough— or  good  enough— to  take  on  the 
Post 

Besides,  they  were  not  Washington-baaed. 
What  the  capital  dty  lacked  was  an  alterna- 
tive newspaper  of  Its  own,  to  talk  about 
local  as  well  as  national  and  international 
events  from  a  viewpoint  different  from  the 
one  The  Post  and  TV  presented  as  the  only 
one  that  counted. 

Oreat  as  the  need  was.  launching  The 
Washington  Times  as  a  new^wper  to  take 
seriously  wasn't  easy.  We  had  to  prove  our 
integrity  as  a  professional  operation,  com- 
pletely free  of  outside  editorial  control  in 
spite  of  financial  baling  by  the  Unification 
Church.  Beyond  that  sre  had  to  prove  that 
our  kind  of  conservatism  could  be  intellectu- 
ally respeetsble  and  politically  vialde.  And 
something  other  than  a  punishment  to  read 
about 

A  few  magazines,  notably  National 
Review.  Commentary,  and  The  American 


Spectator,  had  already  made  the  point  that 
osaservattve  opinion  need  not  be  dull,  unso- 
pblaUeated.  or  even  heartless.  But  there  was 
no  major  metropolitan  dally  offering  that 
peispettlve  along  with  unslanted  news  in 
the  aletantly  written,  good-to-look-at  form 
we  had  In  mind. 

We  had  our  favorable  winds,  of  course. 
The  Reagan  administration  was  new  and 
strong,  and  while  D.C.  hadn't  contributed  to 
the  president's  landslide,  a  good  many 
Washingtonlans  were  cau^t  m>  In  the 
surge  of  hope  his  administration  brought 
with  It  Hc^e  that  there  was  a  better  way  to 
run  a  society  than  throui^  aidless,  high- 
priced  government  itrograms.  Hope  that 
Amntea  could  recover  the  strength  of  arms 
and  purpose  befitting  the  leader  of  the  Ftee 
World. 

We  also  had  luck  in  assembling  a  staff. 
Then  were  Star  veterans.  There  was  previ- 
ously undiscovered  talent  They  caught  the 
updraft  of  enthusiasm  that  goes  with  a 
chance  to  start  a  new  venture  that  can 
make  a  difference.  "Thrilling"  is  probably 
the  closest  we  can  come  to  a  word  that  tells 
what  It's  like  to  be  in  at  the  beginning  of  a 
newpaper  in  Washingtcm,  D.C.  in  1983. 
Working  in  a  buflding  under  construction, 
where  there  was  ji  new  route  to  the  compos- 
ing room  every  «tay.  Just  made  it  more  of  an 
adventure. 

The  youthful  fun  of  it  didnt  solve  all 
problems,  needless  to  say.  When  you  take 
sides  and  meak  out  plainly  for  your  view  of 
truth,  you're  going  to  offend  some  people. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  lose  frioids.  Smne- 
tlmes  you  alienate  people  before  they  have 
a  senae  of  what  your  values  really  are.  It 
happened  to  us. 

Committed  though  The  Washington 
Times  waa-«nd  is— to  the  principles  Uie 
Reajan  administration  purports  to  stand 
for,  we  have  never  been  flacks  for  the  White 
House.  On  some  issues  dose  to  the  canter  of 
many  a  conservative's  credo,  such  as  school 
IH«yer,  we  have  come  down  on  the  other 
side.  And  we  have  not  hesitated  to  call  the 
preiddent  back  to  stay  his  own  course,  as  we 
did  on  tax  cuts  and  the  defense  budget  and 
military  support  for  Taiwan. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  always 
been  in  tune  with  the  president's  conservsr 
ttve  critics,  who  view  every  concession  to  po- 
Utieal  reality  as  an  Ideological  betrayaL  We 
try  to  find  the  line  between  what  has  to  be 
done  to  hold  a  political  following  together 
and  what  must  not  be  done  if  the  presi- 
dent's leadership  is  to  mean  what  it  should. 

We  have  tried  always  to  say  what  we  have 
to  say  with  Intelligenoe  and  grace  and  to 
give  every  issue  open-minded  mwraisal 
rather  than  the  kind  of  reflex  response  we 
criticJie  our  rivals  for.  We  give  our  utmost 
to  yh^ring  the  exdtement  the  irony  and 
the  sheer  beauty  of  life  along  with  the  hor- 
rors, outrages  and  dilemmas  that  are  Jour- 
nsiism's  raw  material  so  much  of  the  time. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  this  13- 
month  period  that  seems  both  like  a  life- 
time and  like  a  wonderful  five  minutes.  The 
president  reads  us.  The  cabinet  members 
read  us.  We're  read  in  Congress  and  by  the 
rest  of  the  media.  A  hundred  twenty-six 
thousand  citizens  read  us. 

There's  a  long  way  to  go.  We're  on  our 
way,* 


CLINCH  RIVER— THE  COAL  VOTE 
IS  NO 

»Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  the  coal  lobby  in  this 
country  has  pretty  much  gone  along 
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with  what  the  nuclear  power  lobby 
has  wanted.  Nuclear  power,  after  all. 
represents  only  12  or  so  pexoeat  of  the 
electricity  currently  generated  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  the  point  of 
fighting  over  such  a  relatively  small 
share  of  the  electricity  generation 
market  when  coal  is  needed  for  coking 
purposes  as  well? 

With  the  current  budget  squeeze 
and  the  growing  cost  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  project  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
coal  research  and  development  efforts, 
though,  things  have  changed.  This 
year's  proposed  House  i^ipropriatidn 
for  Clinch  River,  for  example,  is 
hardly  enough  to  tet9  the  project  on 
schedule  and  yet  is  nearly  as  much  as 
the  proposed  House  figure  for  all  Fed- 
eral coal  research  projects  combined. 

Given  the  nearly  40.000  coal  miners 
now  unemployed  in  the  United  States, 
this  d&Bvroportion— and  this  does  not 
count  the  additional  $300  million  or  so 
spent  that  wiU  \»  on  fundamental 
breeder  research  and  development 
programs— has  finally  become  intoler- 
able to  those  who  make  their  living  in 
the  mines.  This  was  made  clear  last 
Tuesday.  May  10.  when  Richard  L. 
Trumka.  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  formally  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  the  project 
and  urged  the  House  to  vote  to  halt 
funding  for  all  work  on  the  Clinch 
River  project. 

BCr.  President,  Bilr.  Trumka  offered  a 
cogent  statement  on  why  America's 
coal  miners  no  longer  can  support  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project.  I 
ask  that  the  entire  text  of  his  associa- 
tion's press  release  covering  this  state- 
ment be  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

UMWA  Hits  Rxactob  Fdmddic 

WASHniGTOH,  May  10.— Richard  L. 
Trumka,  president  of  the  United  Mlnie 
Workers  of  America,  today  urged  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  vote  to  halt  funding 
for  all  worii  on  the  controversial  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor. 

The  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee voted  on  April  26  to  stop  woi^  on  the 
project  tmless  Congress  agrees  to  a  private 
cost-sharing  plan  by  Sept.  30,  1983,  an  un- 
likely proq>ect. 

"This  risky,  mulU-biUion  dollar  nudear 
project  is  taking  the  country'  down  the 
wrong  road,  is  far  too  costly  in  a  time  of 
high  def  idts  and  would  generate  unneeded 
power."  Trumka  said. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  a 
congressional  watchdog  agency,  has  project- 
ed that  the  project  could  eventually  cost 
more  than  $8.5  billion.  The  proposed  dem- 
onstration plant  near  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  has 
already  cost  $1.5  billion,  with  taxpayers 
paying  more  than  90  percent  and  construc- 
tion has  yet  to  begin. 

"In  terms  of  safety  and  an  economic  re- 
covery, the  construction  of  a  breeder  reactor 
while  more  than  40.000  VS.  coal  miners  are 
without  work  and  dectric  demand  is  falling 
Is  the  wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time," 
Trumka  said. 
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DBputment'B    own    blue- 
1  that  Clincb  River  be 

"me  bOUoBS  Mved  by  not  buUdinc  the 
CUneh  Rtror  pfojeet  ibould  be  tnveated  in 
■dvaneed  ea«l  teebnolociea.  black  hmc  pro- 
graoM.  poOuttai  eontrol  reaeaich  and  other 
coal  develoiiBient  iiruciama— in  ihort.  a  new 
mi^jMoi  enenr  policy  baaed  on  coal."  the 
ITICWA  prealdent  akl^ 


ADDRIS8    BT    GOV.    MARIO    M. 
CUOMO    BEFORE    THE    DEMO- 
CRATIC    NATIONAL     COMMTT- 
TBTS  STRATEGY  COUNCIL 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  New  York's  Governor.  Mmrlo 
M.  Cuomo.  addreMed  the  Democratic 
National  Committee's  Strategy  Coim- 
cfl  here  in  Washington.  His  qjeech  was 
a  timely  warning  to  us  Democrats 
that- 

*  *  *  DnleM  there  la  a  real  difference  In 
what  we  believe,  a  real  capacity  to  Improve 
the  pimrtH«««^  of  people's  Uvea,  putting  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  Houae  will  be  only 
an  exordae  in  ptditlcal  vanity. 

This  Is  a  timely  message.  For  as  we 
apmnaeh  the  1984  campaign  season  it 
becomes  ever  Increasingly  more  Impor- 
tant lot  the  parties  to  give  Americans 
a  choice.  Governor  Cuomo's  words 
while  directed  at  Democrats,  contain 
valuable  lesscms  for  members  of  each 
party.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Governor 
Cuomo's  speech   be   printed   in   the 
Raooas. 
The  speech  follows: 

R^UIKS  >T  GOVBWOB  CUOlfO  BiPOU  THB 

Dmocaaxic  Natxoiial  Cimiiotrb 
I  have  been  invited  here  today  to  give  my 
views  on  what  the  Democratic  Party  should 
be  saying  In  preparation  for  the  election  of 
1984. 

It  is  an  Intimidating  proposition  for  me— a 
fledgling  Oovemor  with  leas  than  ten  years 
of  experience  in  public  life— to  talk  Instruc- 
tively to  a  room  of  national  leaders  about 
the  moat  successful  vehicle  for  political 
change  In  our  modem  history. 

Fortunately.  I  am  not— and  will  not 
myself  be— a  candidate  for  anything  next 
year  so  I  can  speak  without  being  overly 
concerned  about  having  to  defend  these 
words  through  months  of  tough  campaign- 

ins. 

The  effort  today.  I  think,  will  be  a  little 
easier  if  I  am  allowed  to  start  with  a  favor- 
ite New  York  story,  which  I've  told— 1  think 
usefully— at  a  couple  of  democratic  parties 
recently. 

The  story  is  about  an  old  fisherman.  .  .  . 
(are  you  going  to  fish  or  are  you  going  to 
talk). 

The  stmy  sends  a  number  of  appropriate 
messages— two  at  least. 

First,  the  time  has  come  for  DemocraU  to 
begin  the  season  of  hard  choices— campaign 
'S4. 

And  aecond.  the  story  reminds  me  of  a 
syndrome  that  is  particularly  prevalent  in 
.— iwp«igT»  seaaons:  The  tendnxy  to  push  ev- 
erything to  absurd  extremes;  to  use  empty 
rhetoric;  to  deal  in  parody  and  hyperbole. 
on  the  assumptitHi  that  voters  wlU  not  un- 
derstand at  tolerate  subtlety  even  if  the 
truth  lends  itself  to  nothing  else. 


I  think  19M  was  a  good  example  of  that. 
The  American  people,  tired,  confuaed  by 
inflatloa  and  tonaented  by  a  mad  ayatoUah. 
were  draprratr  for  simple  anawoa  and  vul- 
nerable to  staapUstlc  ones. 

At  the  moment  of  their  weakness  they 
were  confronted  by  the  extraordinary  cha- 
rtama  of  a  certified  American  hero  .  .  .  not- 
withstanding his  certification  was  written 
on  (fllulftldi 
He  was.  and  la.  a  gifted  communicator. 
But  he  wasnt  prepared  to  teat  his  extraor- 
dinary capacity  to  commimlfate  by  dealing 
In  subtle  truths. 

He  chooe  Instead  the  more  traditional 
path  of  outsiders  seeking  to  replace  Incum- 
benU  burdened  with  the  status  quo. 

He  chose  to  teU  the  people  what  a  majori- 
ty of  the  people  wanted  to  hear,  and  gave 
them  explanations  that  were  as  clear  and 
simple  as  they  were  wrong. 

He  told  them  that  if  we  had  the  biggest 
tax  cut  In  history,  rich  people  would  take 
the  money  and  invest  it  in  Phoenix  and  the 
South  Bronx,  thereby  reignltlng  the  engine 
of  the  econ<miy  for  everybody's  benefit 

He  said  this  would  happen  so  surely  and 
swiftly  that  he  could  also  increase  our  mili- 
tary spending  more  drastically  than  at  any 
point  In  our  peacetime  history,  and  still  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  three  years. 

He  even  said  that  by  having  the  Govern- 
ment order  a  morality  which  ministers, 
rabbia,  nuns  and  well-intentioned  parents 
had  failed  to  teach,  he  could  rid  us  of  sin- 
ners. 

A  weary,  conftised.  perplexed  nation  was 
offered  a  sweet  tasting  capsule-slsed  placebo 
by  an  attractive  hero,  and  swallowed  it 
whole. 
Who  could  blame  them? 
It  was  beautiful  rhetoric,  reassuring  and 
timely. 

But  today  more  people  know  what  only 
some  people  knew  than:  It  wasn't  right.  It 
wasn't  the  truth.  It  wouldn't  work. 

In  fact,  after  two-and-a-half  years,  it  has 
left  much  of  the  nation  aching  for  some- 
thhig  that  will  work,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  suspecting  perhaps  nothing  will. 
We  all  know  the  record. 
Despite  lines  on  graphs  that  can  be  ma- 
nipulated to  give  the  iUusion  of  progress, 
the  flesh-and-blood  reaUties  teU  a  different 
and  truer  story. 

Instead  of  rewarding  incentive,  over  SO.OOO 
companies  were  put  out  of  business.  Thou- 
sands of  them  In  New  York. 

Instead  of  giving  our  people  new  opportu- 
nities, the  plan  denied  millions  of  them  the 
simplest  of  human  dignities,  the  chance  to 
earn  their  own  bread.  In  New  York  695.000 
people,  at  the  very  least,  are  now  out  of 
work. 

Instead  of  balancing  the  budget,  it  left  us 
with  the  largest  deficit  known  to  American 
Oovemment. 

According  to  David  Stockman.  "200  and 
300  billion  dollar  deficits,  ss  f ar  as  the  eye 
can  see"  are  real  possibilities.  These  deficits 
would  make  it  necessary  for  the  Federal 
borrowing  to  absorb  more  than  half  of  all 
credit  market  funds  In  1984-85.  Today  Re- 
publicsuis  are  glibly  comfortable  with  defi- 
cits many  times  higher  than  those  they  con- 
denmed  an  election  or  so  ago. 

Instead  of  fairness.  It  caused  a  massive  re- 
distribution of  the  naUon's  wealth— uneven- 
ly and  unfairly  moving  it  from  social  neces- 
sities to  armaments:  Prom  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class  to  the  rich:  from  vulnerable  old 
cities  made  weak  by  carrying  the  burden  of 
the  immigrants  to  affluent  portions  of  the 
nation. 


The  smooth  and  sweet  refralna  of  the  1980 
>«».p«tg«  were  followed  by  an  administra- 
tion that  divided  us  In  the  most  fundamen- 
tal way.  widening  the  gulfs  and  tensions 
among  the  havea,  the  have-leaaes  and  the 
have-nots. 

One  group  became  the  disadvantaged:  Un- 
demouriahed  children;  senior  dtlaens  wor- 
ried over  their  futures;  inner  city  youth  suf- 
focated by  an  evil  drug  culture  that  ia  al- 
lowed to  flourlab  by  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  do  anything  meaningful 
to  stop  it:  steelworkers  and  auto  workers: 
the  people  in  wheelchairs,  in  hospitals,  in 
coouiunity  centers;  people  who  cant  speak 
the  language,  who  are  out  of  work,  who 
need  help. 

Thoae  were  the  people  who  paid  for  the 
elegant  script  that  had  been  sold  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  in  1980. 

Who  then  could  continue  to  be  happy? 

The  richest  people  in  the  country  and 
thoae  Just  beneath  them  at  the  top  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

In  fifty  years  we  Democrats  have  not  had 
a  clearer  challenge  to  our  assertion  that  our 
way  is  closer  to  the  truth. 

In  fifty  years  we  have  not  had  a  better  op- 
portunity to  Justify  our  existence  as  a  party. 

Nor  a  more  obvious  chance  to  prove  that 
we  believe  in  something  beyond  the  mere 
■maw1''g  of  power,  in  something  different 
from  our  opponents. 

We  are  the  ouUlders  now.  That  presents 
the  same  temptation  the  Republicans  were 
seduced  by  in  1980. 

We  are  now  the  ones  who  are  tempted  to 
content  ourselves  with  describing  the  in- 
cumbent's Utany  of  faUure  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Tonpted  to  offer,  instead  of  an  intelligent 
approach  and  program,  a  string  of  swollen 
promises,  each  one  designed  to  seduce  a  dif- 
ferent interest  group  or  constituency  into  a 
conwiracy  of  selfishness. 

Tempted  to  use  our  own  empty  rhetoric 
and  hyperbole  in  place  of  theirs,  offering 
new  simplistics  to  replace  theirs,  proferring 
a  placebo  of  a  different  slae  and  shape. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  unless  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  what  we  believe,  a  real  capac- 
ity to  improve  the  conditions  of  peoples 
lives,  putting  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
Houae  will  be  only  an  exercise  in  political 
vanity. 

If  the  only  difference  between  us  and 
them  is  that  they  wear  an  elephant  and  we 
wear  a  donkey,  then  it's  not  worth  choosing. 

If  it  becomes  a  simple  competition  of  per- 
sonalities. I  and  many  others  will  have  little 
motivation  to  struggle  and  even  less  expec- 
tation of  victory. 

But  I  believe  there  are  differences,  funda- 
mental and  crucial  ones,  if  we  are  not  afraid 
to  state  them. 

The  stating  and  restating  of  those  basic 
concepts  and  fundamental  principles  that 
give  us  a  different  description,  a  different 
thrust,  a  different  direction,  should  be  the 
basis  of  our  case  in  1984. 

Those  fundamentals  make  up  the  soul  of 
our  party. 

They  are  the  same  beliefs  that  have  dis- 
tinguished us  since  the  awful,  grim  winter 
of  fifty  years  ago  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt raised  himself  up  from  his  wheelchair 
to  lift  this  Nation  from  Its  kneea. 

They  are  more  than  grand  rhetorical 
flourishes  and  glittering,  unreal,  unattain- 
able aspirations. 

They     are     operating     principles     that 
produce    specific    policy    Judgments    that 
touch  peoples  lives. 
What  are  those  principles? 


Our  opponent  said  in  I980  that  Oovem- 
ment waa  ttw  problem  and  to  the  extent 
that  you  wlttidiaw  Oovemmant  from  every 
<tay  events,  you  improve  the  ooodltlaa  of 
our  society. 

We  bellevt  that  of  eoorw  we  should  have 
only  the  Oovemment  wc  need,  but  we  Insist 
on  all  the  Oovemment  we  need. 

They  believe  that  Oovemment'B  principal 
porpoaea  should  be  to  make  Instruments  of 
war-to  matte  examples  of  ao«aIled  welllare 
cheats  and  to  dear  obstadea  from  the  path 
of  the  strong. 

They  belMve  that  "Ood  bdpa  those  whom 
Ood  has  hebed  and  If  Ood  has  left  you  out 
who  are  we  to  presume  on  Ood's  Judgment.'* 

We  believ*  that  survival  of  the  fittest  may 
be  a  good  working  deacrtpUon  of  the  pcoeeaa 
of  evolution  but  that  a  government  of 
humans  should  elevate  itself  to  a  higher 
order,  one  lAilch  triea  to  fm  the  gaps  left  by 
chance  or  b^  a  wisdom  we  dont  understand. 

A  aodety  Ss  bleaaed  as  ours  should  be  able 
to  find  rooai  at  the  table,  didter  for  the 
homeleas.  wbrfc  for  the  kDe.  care  for  the  d- 
derly  and  iafirmed.  and  hope  for  the  desti- 
tute. 

We  beUeve  that  to  demand  lem  of  our 
Oovornment  or  of  ourselves  Is  to  evade  our 
proper  responsibility. 

We  bellewe  in  Oovemment's  capadty  to 
proax>te  human  dignity,  to  create  an  econo- 
my that  Buiiports  rather  than  undetmlnes 
famillea  and  oommunltlea.  to  nurture  a  re- 
spect for  lite  and  to  teadi  compassion  by 
showing  oompasdon. 

We  proclaim,  as  loudly  as  we  can.  the 
utter  inwihy  of  nuclear  proliferation  and 
the  need  for  a  mutual  nudear  freew— if 
only  to  reafrirm  the  simide  truth  that  peace 
is  better  than  war  because  Uf  e  Is  betto'  than 
death. 

They  woifld  crush  the  uniooB.  We  believe 
that  unions  are  a  great  instttution  that  has 
provided  Juitkx  and  decency  for  millions  of 
working  people. 

And  we  see  them  as  part  of  an  even  great- 
er world-wtle  movement  for  freedom  and 
Justice,  a  movement  that  Is  stirring  across 
the  gkibe,  from  Poland  to  South  Africa. 

They  believe  that  government  has  no  oUi- 
gatlon  to  assure  economic  opportunity— no 
role  in  the  struggle  for  sodal  Justice— but 
should,  nonethdess.  lead  a  "moral  revolu- 
tion" to  punish  those  whose  private  lives 
don't  conform  to  their  ethical  standards. 

One  of  them— the  same  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  cant  protect  our  beadies  from 
oil  spUla— now  wants  to  protect  our  children 
from  the  Beach  Boys. 

We  fight  for  privacy  for  people,  for  free- 
dom from  unnecessary  restraint,  for  free 
choice. 

At  our  best  we  have  been  tough  enough  to 
tell  the  troth  even  when  the  polls  suggested 
that  many  had  misunderstood  the  troth. 

We  have  always  been  strong  enough  to 
use  words  ]lke  "oondliatian''  and  "compas- 
don." 

And  smart  enough— practical  enough— to 
find  ways  to  make  our  highest  aspirations, 
and  our  meat  beautiful  dreams,  an  everyday 
reality. 

Above  all  we  have  believed  in  a  govern- 
ment characterised  by  fairness  and  reason- 
ableness, a  reasonableness  that  goes  beyond 
labels,  that's  wiser  than  naked  idedogy. 
that  doesnt  over-simplify  or  distort. 

The  argument  in  1984  wOl  get  a  good  deal 
more  discrete  than  we  make  It  here  today. 

The  candidates  will  see  to  that. 

We  will  have  a  100  pages  of  platform  and 
a  proposal  to  fit  every  occasion. 


But  f orns  to  succeed,  our  case  must  rest— 
utttaaatdy  and  unequivocally— on  our  basic 
diffcreneea. 

The  llnea  f  onned  by  Uie  poInU  that  make 
up  all  the  pleoea  of  our  platform  must  con- 
form with  the  pattons  of  troth  on  which 
we  have  built  our  party. 

If  we  lose  the  right  to  dalm  these  prind- 
plea.  we  lose  our  rationale  and  our  Justifica- 
tion, and  then  it  would  not  be  worth  win- 
ning an  election. 

Making  the  case  in  terms  of  specific  issues 
wont  be  difficult. 

like  candldat<<  obviously  will  do  it  better 
than  we  can.  but  even  the  non-candidates 
can  sse  dearly  the  kinds  of  arguments  that 
need  to  be  made. 

Our  insistence  on  a  government  that  is 
posttfve.  that  seeks  to  improve  the  oondl- 
tlons  of  people's  lives  and  that  understands 
It  must  be  reasonable— all  this  suggests  a 
whde  series  of  steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 

We  are  not  against  increases  in  defense 
expenditures,  but  we  do  oppose  increases 
based  solely  on  an  attempt  to  make  them 
higAier  than  an  opp<ment's  percentage. 

They  should  be  the  result  of  Q>ecif  ic  plans 


Ttey  should  be  discounted  for  waste  the 
way  food  stamps  and  medicaid  are  discount- 
ed for  waste. 

We  can  make  reasonable  modification  of 


Tito  O'Neill.  Pat  Moynlhan.  Lane  Kirkland 
and  Democrats  in  Cmgress  who  worked  to 
modify  the  social  security  system  in  order  to 
save  It.  showed  that. 

But  we  know  its  wrong  to  cut  drastically 
the  sodal  programs  that  educate  the  young, 
feed  people,  comfort  them  in  their  old  age. 
and  care  for  them  in  their  infirmity. 

Sacrifice?  Of  course:  but  those  best  able  to 
give  without  being  hurt  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  more. 

It  was  wrong— and  is  wrong— to  impose  so 
much  of  the  pain  on  the  least  able,  on  the 
debilitated  dties  and  States  of  this  Nation 
that,  like  my  own.  have  carried,  diwropor- 
tlonately— but  proudly  and  gladly— the  bur- 
dens of  generations  of  immigrants. 

Instead  of  the  proposed  "New  Federal- 
ism." we  should  promote  a  fair  federalism 
that  distributes  the  burdens  and  benefits  ac- 
cording to  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

And  always  *  *  *  always  *  *  *  we  must 
reject  the  absurd  extremes. 

Of  course  protectionism  that  amounts  to 
isolationism  is  wrong. 

In  the  tsoA,  we  must  welcome  competition 
and  be  able  to  use  it  to  goad  us  into  increas- 
ing our  own  productivity  and  finding  new 
uses  for  our  potential  strength. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  allow 
other  countries  to  dose  their  markets  to  us 
by  »»i»MTig  it  inuMSsible  for  us  to  compete. 

Or  that  we  should  abandon  the  right  to 
motivate  than  to  be  fair  by  an  occadonal 
act  of  response,  or  even  retaliation. 

Some  of  Our  older  industries,  like  our 
sted-bending  indudxy,  have  fallen  behind 
international  competitors. 

But  that  is  no  reason  to  abandon  these  in- 
dustries entirely,  leaving  thousands  of 
middle-aged  sted  woricers  and  their  families 
without  a  Job  and  without  hope. 

Isnt  it  foolish  to  suggest,  after  commit- 
ting so  much  of  our  wealth  to  a  defense  es- 
tabllahment  that  depends  on  steel  and  the 
capadty  to  bend  it,  that  we  will  tum  our 
back  on  our  own  ability  to  do  that  work? 

It's  simply  not  necessary  to  surrender  en- 
tirely on  our  old  industries  in  an  exhaustive 
pursuit  of  new  ones. 

Reasonableness  will  find  a  way  to  sustain 
the  old  while  moving  into  the  new. 


The  alternative  is  to  victimize  a  whole 
genoration  of  people  bom  too  late  to  be  part 
of  the  future. 

We  dont  believe  in  nationalising  our  in- 
dustries. 

But  in  this  world  of  fierce  competition, 
where  other  governments  have  learned  how 
to  support  eccmomic  growth  through  part- 
nerships of  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
through  subddies,  through  national  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development  as  well 
as  capital  formation,  it  is  right— and  wise— 
for  us  to  do  the  same. 

We  argue  for  a  mechanism  that  will  use 
our  national  wealth  to  help  our  industries 
refinance  and  retool,  allowing  them  to 
obtain  the  expertise  and  the  resources  to 
compete  in  the  technical  revolution  that  is 
reshaping  the  world's  economy. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  Federd  capital 
budgeting  program  that  will  provide  us  with 
a  coherent  plan  for  balanced  investment  in 
the  badcbone  of  roads,  rails,  ports  and 
bridges  that  supports  our  nati<md  economy. 

A  red  cv>itd  budget  would  make  it  posd- 
ble  for  us  to  undertake  projects  systcanati- 
cally  and  rationally. 

And  because  we  are  Democrats,  we  need  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  human  re- 
sources as  a  foundation  of  our  economic 
future. 

It  doesnt  take  a  Nobd  Prize  winning 
economist  to  know  that  the  most  important 
investment  of  all  is  the  investment  in  our 
people. 

Education,  occupational  retraining,  on- 
the-job  experience  must  all  be  givoi  qjedal 
emphMls. 

Talking  about  people  is  a  good  place  for  a 
Democrat  to  finish  as.  indeed,  it  is  a  good 
place  for  a  Democrat  to  begin. 

If  I  am  allowed  a  i>ersond  note  I  will  tell 
you  that  everything  I  have  sdd  to  you 
today  has  been  tested  in  at  least  one  crud- 
ble— the  croclble  of  New  York  State. 

The  things  I  say  to  you  today  I  sdd  for 
nine  months  last  year,  arm-in-arm  with 
labor  unions,  with  women,  with  blacks  and 
browns  and  orientals,  with  people  in  wheel- 
chairs, with  people  who  work  for  a  living  be- 
cause they  have  to,  and  the  people  begging 
for  work. 

It  worked  well  enough  last  year  to  give  us 
two  victories  against  better  financed  cam- 
paigns with  more  likely  candidates. 

And  more  important,  it  worked  after  the 
election. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  masdve  budget  in 
the  State's  history— a  defidt  made  so  ex- 
treme by  the  nationd  economic  dump— we 
were  able  to  balance  the  budget  without 
abandoning  our  weak,  to  cut  expenditures 
without  destroying  services,  to  reject  in- 
creases in  the  state's  broad-based  taxes  and 
yet  begin  a  multi-billion  infrastracture 
repair  program  that  will  create  thousands 
of  Jobs. 

We  had  to  ask  for  sacrifice. 

We  had  to  ask  people  to  look  beyond  the 
poliUcd  mcMnent.  to  put  adde  the  pure  self- 
interest  of  region  or  faction  or  dass,  to  con- 
dder  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  generations  to 
come. 

Some  were  surprised  to  see  that  New 
Yorkers  did  not  fight  that  idea,  or  scoff  at 
it.  or  reject  it  out  of  hand  as  sentimentd  or 
silly. 

Some  were  susprised  by  the  way  they  lis- 
tened, and  then  re^Mnded. 

Their  reaction  made  it  apparent  to  me 
that  some  of  us  in  politics  had  become  so  so- 
phisticated and  so  skillful— so  sure  we  can 
measure  public  opinion  and  so  certain  we 
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can  manln''**^  It-thst  we'd  loat  alsht  of  a 
alngie  fundBBMoUL 

A  funduMoUl  of  our  htatory.  of  our 
pwty^  past,  of  Its  tuooea  In  leprwentlng 
our  people's  hflptr 

Ttie  Mee  of  Cunily.  mutuality,  the  shartac 
of  benefits  and  burdens  fairly  for  the  good 
of  an. 

Tbe  raoocnltkm  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  «e  arc  bound  inextricaUy  to  one  an- 
other that  the  layoff  of  a  steel  worker  in 
BulfUo  ta  our  problem;  the  pain  and  Strug- 
^  of  a  hamW*— TP*^  mother  in  Houston, 
our  struitfe:  the  fight  of  a  retired  school- 
teacher In  Chicago  to  live  in  dignity,  our 
fight 

The  adowwledgeBiait  that  to  ivoaper  we 
must  be  the  fkmlly  of  America,  the  family 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Feeling  one  anotheri  pain,  sharing  one  an- 
other's liliasiim  equitably,  honestly,  fairly, 
without  respect  to  geography  or  race  or  po- 
UUeal  affiliation. 

I  bdievc  that  amid  all  the  division  and  di- 
vislveneas  that  hidds  us  apart— that  has 
been  with  us  so  long  now  it  may  seem  insur- 
mountahle— we  can  rediscover  the  purpose 
and  belief  that  brought  this  Nation  into  ex- 
tatence.  sustained  it.  made  it  as  good  as  it 
was  great. 

And  underiying  everything  else.  I  have 
the  imt*^^***'**  conviction  that  for  all  of 
our  present  travail— and  we  know  it  well— 
the  deficits,  the  hordes  of  homeless,  unem- 
ployed and  victimised,  the  loss  of  spirit  and 
beUef.  this  country  Is  still  good  enough  to 
do  wlut  must  be  done,  and  more. 

We  can.  If  we  do  not  forget. 

An  oitlre  nation  has  profited  from  50 
years  of  the  progressive  democratic  princi- 
ples I've  spoken  of  today. 

They  have  helped  lift  a  generation  up  to 
the  middle  class  and  higher. 

Given  us  the  chance  to  work,  to  go  to  col- 
lege, raise  a  family,  own  a  house. 

To  reach  heights  our  own  parents  would 
not  have  dared  dream  of. 

Parents  like  mine.  Like  so  many  others 
who  came  from  foreign  lands  with  nothing 
but  hope  and  the  willingness  to  struggle. 

They  asked  only  for  a  chance  to  work  and 
to  be  protected  in  those  moments  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 

In  my  own  inaugural  last  year,  I  talked 
about  that  magnificent  generation. 

I  said  that  we  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  giants,  and  then  I  said  this: 

"That  they  were  able  to  build  a  family, 
and  live  in  dignity  and  see  one  of  their  chil- 
dren go  from  behind  their  Uttle  grocery 
store  in  South  Jamaica  where  he  was  bom. 
to  occupy  the  highest  seat.  In  the  greatest 
State,  in  the  greatest  Nati<Hi  in  the  only 
world  we  know— Is  an  Ineffably  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  magnificence  of  this  Ameri- 
can democracy." 

And  I  am  not  the  only  one. 

A  whole  nation— DemocraU  and  Republi- 
cans alike— are  better  off  today  because  of 
Oovemment's  refusal  to  believe  that  only 
the  rich,  the  already  strong,  the  well  bom— 
the  f  Ittcst^-should  survhre. 

Tea,  Dcmooats  and  Republicans,  but  only 
the  Democrats  appear  to  remember. 

It  would  be  a  desecration  of  history  and  a 
sin   sgalnst   our    party's   soul— if    we    too 
should  forget— what  we  were,  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  are  supposed  to  believe. 
Thank  you.* 


AN  OirrCOMBB  POUCT  FOR 
POREION  TRADE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Pregident.  in  a 
recent  addren  to  the  Knitting  Anodar 
tlon  of  Canada.  Seth  Bodner.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Knitwear 
A  ^Dortgwear  Anodatlon.  preaented 
hla  analysis  of  current  import  prob- 
lems, primarily  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel sector,  and  proposed  some  pro- 
vocative solutions,  notably  a  tempo- 
rary. 5-year  freese  on  imports.  While  I 
am  not  at  this  time  prepared  to  en- 
dorse Mr.  Bodner's  proposal,  his  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  in  the  textUe  and 
apparel  industry  is  as  disturbing  as  it 
is  compelling.  It  is  easy  for  academics 
and  others  not  in  the  real  world  of 
business  to  talk  about  concepts  like 
"comparative  advantage"  and  the 
changing  terms  of  international  trade. 
It  is  harder  to  be  di^Msslonate  when 
your  Job  is  at  stake,  as  are  so  many  in 
this  hard-pressed  area.  Mx.  Bodner's 
address  makes  clear  that  our  import 
policies  thus  far  have  failed,  and  our 
adjustment  policies  have  failed.  In 
short,  the  government's  responsibility 
to  defend  the  interests  of  our  own 
people  has  not  been  met.  Mr.  Bodner's 
address  begins  a  renewed  debate  on 
how  to  deal  with  this  complex  prob- 
lem, and  I  commend  it  to  Senators'  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Rkobo. 
LooKiHO  roa  am  Outcdmbs  Pouct  roa 
FouaM  Tkadk 

AM   ADDSSSS   OH    U.S.    nfPOKT   POUCIXS   AHS   A 
mOPOSID  KAOICAL   KKW   APPROACH   POR  THX 


(By  Seth  Bodner) 

The  Canadian  textUe  Industry,  like  that  In 
the  U.SJL,  has  experienced  a  variety  of 
trade  related  ills  and  cures  over  the  years.  It 
has  participated  vigorously  in  the  interna- 
tional game  of  chasing  the  problem  around 
until  a  new  problem  can  be  found  to  chase 
instead.  The  chasing  of  problems  and  the 
occasional  finding  of  solutions,  however, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustries involved,  and  today  we  find  our- 
selves beset  with  a  number  of  Issues  which, 
while  quite  familiar  In  appearance,  have 
perhaps  taken  on  a  new  complexion  and 
depth,  demanding  a  more  basic  consider- 
ation than  they  have  heretofore  received. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  suggest  that  we, 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes,  experience 
essentially  the  same  trade  problems,  albeit 
on  different  scales.  I  suspect  that  is  correct, 
and  I  assume  from  your  most  gracious  invi- 
tation that  you,  too.  have  that  lurking 
hunch.  On  this  premise,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  my  own  views  on  the 
situation  In  the  XiS.  industry:  on  the  out- 
look for  our  textile  and  apparel  Industries 
(albeit  with  an  apparel  focus):  snd  on  what 
I  believe  should  take  place  in  the  way  of  so- 
luUons,  and  the  search  for  solutions.  I  truly 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  some  new 
approaches,  and  that  while  the  time  is  here. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  short  one. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  Invited  to  come 
here,  I  said  that  I  would  be  delighted  to 
accept,  provided  It  was  understood  that  my 
commitments  to  foreign  travel  were  both 
extensive  and  unpredictable,  and  that  the 
caU  of  China  albeit,  not  alluring,  was  com- 


pelling. In  short,  a  backup  speaker  should 
be  kept  on  calL  As  it  turned  out.  since  the 
Initial  InvlUtlon.  I  have  been  to  China,  and 
In  between  times,  spent  two  weeks  In  the 
Far  East  in  Sri  I^nka  and  Thailand.  The 
reason  for  this  minor  madnea  of  oourae.  Is 
to  attend  U.&  textile  trade  negoUations  as 
an  Industry  Advisor,  anxious  to  stem  the 
tide  of  third  world  exports  to  our  heavily 
saturated  textile  and  apparel  markets. 

What  Is  this  aU  about?  In  IMS.  the  United 
States'  textile  and  apparel  Industries  experi- 
enced perhaps  the  worst  economic  situation 
In  memory  of  many  now  actively  In  busi- 
neas— an  unparalleled  combination  of  rising 
imports  In  a  Th'^"fc^"g  market  In  most  past 
recessions.  Imports  fell  along  with  the  do- 
mestic market  and  relative  market  shares 
did  not  change  dramatically.  In  1M2,  the 
imports  did  not  go  down.  Therein  lies  the 
problem  and  the  challenge. 

Apparel  imports  last  year  actually  exceed- 
ed those  of  IMl!  With  total  ImporU  of  tex- 
tUes  and  apparel  at  S.9  blllkm  square  yards 

equivalent  up— yes,   up 2A%   tnm  the 

S.77  billion  yards  of  IMl.  Apparel  Imports 
alone  were  8%  higher,  with  total  Imports  of 
3.4  billion  square  yards  equivalent  ss 
avOnst  3.1  billion  yards  in  1981.  (Non-appar- 
el imports;  yams,  fabrica.  made-up  miscella- 
neous goods,  declined  very  slightly  by  3.3% 
to  2.55  billion  square  yards  equivalent)  But 
of  course,  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
decline  in  textUe  mill  products  Imports  is 
far  less  than  the  decline  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  the  increase  in  apparel  imports 
must  be  compared  to  what  Is  widely  believed 
to  have  been  an  across-the-board  decrease  In 
dcHnestic  apparel  productiorL 

In  an  area  of  specific  concern  to  me,  knit 
goods,  we  saw  the  phenomenon  of  our  most 
heavily  impacted  sweater  categories  (where 
imports  alr^Mly  account  for  more  than  60% 
of  domestic  consumption),  receive  further 
increases  in  imports,  with  13,853.000  doaen 
sweaters  imported  in  1983.  ss  against 
12.380.000  in  1981.  This  1982  level  Is  a  new 
record,  and  I  can  assure  you,  falls  into  a 
market  where  many  people  anticipate  do- 
mestic shipmente  to  have  been  off  by  more 
than  10%.  Imports  of  men's  and  boys'  sweat- 
ers increased  almost  35%  whUe  the  malor 
category  of  women's  sweaters  was  only  very 
slightly  below  the  levels  of  1981. 

A  similar  problem  arose  In  knit  shirts  and 
blouses,  where  imports  in  1982  of  more  than 
36.000.000  exceeded  those  of  1981.  These 
two  groups  of  products  alone  accounted  for 
588  million  garmenU  l>eing  imported  into 
the  United  SUtes  In  one  year.  A  staggering 
number.  And  It  does  not  Include  countless 
other  knit  garments  in  the  form  of  suiU. 
pants.  Jackete.  and  headwear. 

This  import  strength  occurred  In  the  face 
of  a  continuing  government  effort  to  "tight- 
en up"  existing  agreements  to.  m  the  words 
of  the  President  "seek  to  relate  total 
import  growth  to  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
domestic  market".  While  progress  has  been 
made,  the  hard  evidence  suggests  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  big  success  story 
when  we  talk  about  the  program  to  control 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

Apparel  Is  not  alone  In  this  concern.  You 
have  all  heard  the  screams  of  outrage  ema- 
nating from  our  print  cloth  manufacturers 
as  their  highly  competitive  and  efficiently 
run  mills  were  devested  by  a  surge  of  very 
low  priced  Chinese  print  doth,  so  low  priced 
as  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  dumping 
finding  by  the  Commerce  Department 
under  an  investigation  launched  by  the 
ATML  This  dumping  and  surge  of  imporU 
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occurred  under  the  framework  of  a  bilateral  survive  over  the  long  run.  We  are  a  growth  fabulous.  At  what  point  do  people  begin  to 
agreement  abd  In  the  midM  of  iwigiitlarinns  and  progress  orioited  people,  and  such  wiU  ask  themselves  whether  any  goods  sold  to 
for  a  new  fgrnmunt  mwotiaflof  irtiidi  be  our  'ff^~*«  of  government  I  do  not  be-  consumers  are  Indeed  made  In  the  United 
continue  to  thto  date.  Tlieae  nOk  that  were  Ueve  this  has  been  faced  consistently  by  States?  Our  automobiles  Increasingly  come 
hurt  are  ndt  antiquated  prist  doth  mills  many  In  govemmeit  and  I  think  we  are  from  abroad;  dishes,  silverwear.  electronic 
run  with  people  "fcaJiMMi  to  ™«*««»—  In  now  on  a  track  whose  course  must  be  compcments  of  all  types  from  computers,  to 
dark,  smoky  factories;  we  are  talking  here  changed  if  we  are  to  avoid  fundamental  and  alarm  systems,  to  hi-fi  systems  are  imported 
about  a  modem  Industry,  blglily  labor  effl-  sustained  social  upbeavaL  in  vast  numbers.  Clothing  of  all  types,  foot- 
dent  but  whose  medianleal  ytfti^atMy  ig  ||>.  United  States  trade  laws  and  polides  are  wear,  hardware  for  homes,  toys  for  children 
solutdy  irroenint  to  the  labor  and  pricing  the  product  of  a  long  period  in  which  Indus-  also  are  imports.  Telephime  systons.  all 
ptdides  of  the  People's  RepubUe  of  China.  trialind  countries  dealt  with  one  another  types  of  office  equipment  rugs,  hand  and 

The  U.8.  began  serious  nccotlatlans  to  from  portions  of  more  or  less  equality,  electrical  tools,  machine  tools  for  factories, 

limit  textile  Imports  fran  China  In  1979.  Even  amongst  those  so-called  "equals",  the  Jet  aircraft  for  business,  you  name  it— the 

Despite    these    efforts,    quotas,    bilateral  trade  laws  frequently  failed.  Japan  remains  VS.  market  has  it— and  each  year  less  of  it 

agraements,  and  the  like.  China  has  become  largdy  uiunoved  and  untouched  by  trade  seems  to  be  of  local  origin, 

a  very  large  supplier  to  the  UjB.  market  In  law  remedies  dem>lte  25  years  of  haggling  What   about   the   "service"   Jobs;   what 

1980.  we  Imported  S2S  mflUoB  yards  equlvar  about  artificially  dosed  markeU  and  re-  about  the  "service  economy":  isn't  that  the 

lent  frtMn  Cuna;  this  went  to  582  mllUao  In  straints.  Trade  relations  between  the  United  direction  of  the  country?  Aren't  we.  In  the 

1981:  and  over  870  twtiunn  to  1982.  Over  this  States  and  Westem  Europe,  on  the  other  words  of  our  own  President's  Twenty-Sixth 

period,  appivd  Imports  i«ae  ttom  188  mO-  hand,    while    usually    rodcy,    nevertheless  Annual  Report  on  the  United  States  Trade 

lion  yards  equivalent  to  357  mQlkm  yarda.  typically  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of  full  Agreonents  Program,  headed  for  a  change. 

The  pace  of  change  Is  stmilar  in  Individual  equality  and  with  approximately  equal  sue-  when, 

items,  some  of  which  reached  much  higher  cess.  "Domestically,  the  office,  not  the  aasem- 

12  month  levels  during  the  pertods  before  But  this  pattern  has  less  relevance  to  our  bly  line  will  be  a  more  prevalent  symbol  of 

import  controls  actually  took  effect  All  of  new  found  trading  "partners".  It  will  be  still  the  XSS.  economy  in  the  future.  .  .  .  Where 

this  growth  took  place  in  the  face  of  so-  lea  relevant  in  the  next  century.  Now  we  the  industries  projected  to  have  the  fastest 

called  "imports  controls."  face  a  world  In  which  a  vast,  imtapped,  res-  rate  of  employment  growth  In  the  U.S.  will 

And  that  b  only  part  of  the  rab!  In  fkct  tive.  anxious,  skilled  and  trainable  labor  be  those  reUted  to  ntnsing  homes,  medical 

that  rab  prevails  aotias  the  board.  It  will  force  exists  to  be  exploited.  It  wants  to  be  laboratories,  snd  nurses  services:  ranked 

not  be  limited  to  China.  It  Is  something  we  exploited.  There  are  many  in  our  countries  Just  behind  them  will  be  Jobs  in  hospitals 

must  face  and  cmslder.  who  are  anxious  to  exploit  it— indeed,  are  and  in  doctor's  and  dentists'  offices.  .  .  . 

These  observations  are  but  sample  color-  driven  to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  our  econom-  The  largest  absolute  gains  in  Jobs  in  an  In- 

Ings  of  what  I  see  to  be  the  overall  picture  ic  system.  The  dramatic  opening  of  China  is  dustry   will   be   registered  by  eating   and 

emerging  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange-  iMit  a  small  hint  of  what  lies  ahead,  as  are  drinking  establishments  .  .  .  between  1979 

ment    an    arrangement    now    pushing    a  some  of  the  examples  that  have  preoccupied  and  1990."  (Page  24) 

decade  of  lifte  and  one  whose  further  future  us  in  the  knit  business  during  the  past  year.  As  for  the  "service  industries",  it  is  worth 

is  already  becoming  the  subject  of  conversa-  As  Sol  Chaiken.  President  of  the  IXuG.W.U.  recognizing  Just  what  kinds  of  Jobs  those 

tlon  from  Industey's  point  of  view.  But  I  pointed  out  recently  in  testimony  to  the  may  provide  and  questioning  whether  those 

wonder   If   this   conversation   Is   Justified.  UjS.  Congress,  average  hourly  wage  rates  industries  will  offer  enough  of  substance  on 

Should  we  be  looking  instead  at  more  fun-  are  low.  low.  low  in  several  competing  coun-  which  to  base  a  modem  U.S.  economy— an 

damental  things?  tries.  He  dted  these  figxues:  economy   with   adequate   Uving   standards 

Over  many  yeam  of  tracking  International    Bangladesh $0.10  and.  I  hasten  to  add.  the  ability  to  continue 

trade  in  textiles,  participating  In  bilateral    china 16  to  serve  as  the  primary  giiarantor  of  free- 

negotiaUons  as  far  \mA  as  1968  when  the    Colombia . 42  dom  in  the  Westem  World.  I  do  not  beUeve 

VS.  government  negotiated  Its  first  oompre-    Hong  Kong 1.18  that  the  youth  of  our  country— even  some 

hensive  arrangement  on  cotton  textiles  with    India 38  of  us  middle-aged  folks— can  be  satisfied 

Hong  Kong,  induding  two  LTA  extensions.    Mexioo . 1.57  pushing   hamburgers   across   counters,    or 

the   1971  negotiations  on  wool  and  man-    Pakistan 39  sweeping   floors   in   old   age   homes.   The 

mades  with  Japan.  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and    Philippines 25  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  fi- 

Taiwan,  followed  at  last  by  the  Multi-Fiber    Korea ... ~ 63  nancial  institutions  which  are  also  large  em- 

ArtangemeiAs  of  1973  and  the  round  of  Im-    Sri  I«nka 12  pioyers  In  this  service  sector,  needless  to 

plementetioa  agreements  in  1974.  I  have    Thailand ~ 32  say,  are  running  into  a  few  serious  problems 

come  to  the  view  that  this  process,  while  far  Of  course,  we  should  add  fringes,  but  I  of  their  own.  The  banks,  having  scrambled 

better  for  our  industry  than  no  process  at  leave  that  to  your  imaginations!  to  lend  money  for  the  Industralization  of 

all,  is  not  nearly  adequate.  Unless  modified  It  Is  a  surprise,  then,  that  we  have  seen  fa-  the  developing  world,  thus  helping  those 

or  replaced,  it  will  lead  to  the  destruction  by  duties  spring  up  In  Sri  Lanka,  the  Maldive  countries  undercut  the  weU  being  of  many 

erosion  of  very  large  segments  of  our  dmnes-  Islands,  and  ThaUand,  aU  geared  to  seU  to  of  their  own  domestic  depositors,  are  now 

tic  industry,  if  not  aU  of  It  As  Is,  it  wlU  do  the  VS.  market,  at  very  low  prices,  on  the  having  trouble  getting  paid  back.  WUl  they 

the  American  people  and  government  no  strength    of    this    extraordiiuully    cheap  soon  be  forced  to  cut  their  own  large  staffs, 

g«x>d  servicein  the  long  run.  and  It  may  con-  labor?  And  this  problem  is  not  confined  to  using  machines  to  save  labor  costs?  As  for 

tribute  irreparable  damage  to  our  economy,  the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  Recently,  remaining  guarantor  of  peace  In  the  world.  I 

The  attached  table  iUustimtcs  the  point  Atari,  a  name  consonant  with  "tiigh  tech"  readUy    concede    that    some    hamburgers 

Similar  situations  are  evolving  In  other  salvation  of  the  American  worker  demon-  could  serve  effectively  as  weapons  on  a  bat- 
manufacturfeig  industries,  and  both  Ameri-  strated  the  nature  of  the  salvation  by  clos-  tlefield.  undoubtecUy  being  capable  of  slow- 
can  manufacturers  and  policy  makers  must  Ing  a  large  U.S.  factory  and  moving  produc-  Ing  the  advance  of  the  most  modem  Rus- 
now  ccmfroat  the  new  taitematlonal  trade  Uon  to  Taiwan.  This  appears  to  have  come  slan  tank.  But  I  would  not  want  to  be 
reaUties  and  force  a  radical  change  in  trade  as  a  great  surprise  to  many,  but  it  should  whoUy  dependent  on  them,  surprising 
polides  if  the  country  is  to  retain  iU  manu-  not  The  fact  is  that  whether  a  product  Is  though  they  may  be  in  their  effectiveness, 
facturing  base,  its  standard  of  Uving,  and  its  hi^  low.  or  no  tech,  at  some  stage,  assem-  We  do  seem  to  develop  and  produce 
fundamental  strength.  bly  and  inspection,  construction  and  packag-  modem  weapons  systems  weU.  Why?  Per- 

My  premise  is  that  the  United  States,  the  ing  are  required.  This  is  always  cheaper  haps  one  reason  Is  that  It  is  an  area  almost 
principal  guarantor  of  freedom  in  the  world,  where  there  are  more  people  willing  to  work  totaUy  government  subsidized  and  operating 
must  retain  a  manufacturing  base,  that  it  is  for  less.  Many  companies  In  the  "high  tech"  in  a  protected  market.  We  liave  not  aUowed 
the  desire  of  its  people  that  It  retain  a  man-  field  are  actively  exploring  both  plant  relo-  an  excessive  amount  of  foreign  comiietition 
ufacturing  base,  and  that  It  Is  not  the  desire  cations,  'a  la  Atari,  and  ways  to  use  high  and  the  avaUabiUty  of  cheaper  Ubor  to  take 
of  the  American  pubUc  to  see  a  sutaatantial  tech  itseW  to  eUminate  labor  functions.  We  away  the  U.S.  market  for  our  key  defense- 
reduction  in  United  States  Uving  standanta  arc  seeing  the  future,  and  it  is  not  so  rosy  as  related  industries.  The  Ix)ckeed  Corporation 
as  part  of  a  long-term  effort  to  raise  the  earUer  forecast!  continues,  because  its  weaptms  systems  serv- 
Uving  standards  of  others.  I  would  like  to  tliink  that  the  Atari  exam-  ices  are  needed.  Without  help,  the  company 

Any  American  government  which  does  not  pie  may  have  shaken  the  faith  In  high  tech  appeared  doomed.  Perh«>s  there  is  a  lesson 

strengthen,  nurture  and  protect  the  Ameri-  as  our  salvation,  but  I'm  afraid  It  has  not.  there.  I  hope  so.  And  we  do  weU  In  agricul- 

can  Uving  standard  over  time,   wUl   faiL  A   shopping    expedition    In    the    United  tin*,  aided  by  a  vast  subsidy  and  marketing 

Indeed,    a   system    of   government   which  States  is  always  of  interest.  The  array  of  syst«n  designed  to  sUbUlze  markets.  De- 

merely  m«iTit^in«  the  status  quo  wiU  not  goods  is  fabulous,  and  their  origins  equally  spite  continuous  press  complaints,  we  must 
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_  that  the  American  agricultunl 
.  with  its  ptanned  markeU  and  nOmk- 
(ttea.  fed  much  of  the  world  and  profvlded 
vaat  trade  rarpluaea  for  many  years.  Fer- 
baiM  a  aystem  of  itaW*— ^  marfceU  is  not 
all  bad  after  alll 

What  do  I  aee  as  a  result  of  theee  otiaerva- 
tkMW— what  do  I  think  we  should  do?  What 
ai«  the  cfaaneea  that  we  wUl.  In  fact,  do  it? 
FInt.  I  beUete  we  must  reeotnlae  our  obU- 
■atleni  to  our  own  people.  We  must  face  up 
to  the  requirement  that  America  retain  a 
very  strong,  continuously  modemtetng  and 
capable  IndiMtrlal  society  which  is  produc- 
tive not  Jwt  of  paper-ahuffllnc.  hamburg- 
ers, and  rtattstirB.  but  of  hard  goods,  of  the 
stuff  of  our  material  existence.  Our  people 
need  to  do  more  than  know  how  to  play 
flfnAiim**^  games  and  make  hamburgers. 

Second,  we  must  reeognlae  that  the  tradi- 
tional trade  poUdes  and  so-called  trade  law 
icniedlea  are  abaidutely  Irrelevant  to  deal 
with  the  iinssmra  on  our  markets  and  eom- 
Pfffii—  whkA  will  arise,  without  visible  end. 
tnm  the  vast  sea  of  exploitable,  cheap 
human  labor,  moblllaed  industry  by  indus- 
try, sector  by  sector,  product  by  product, 
item  by  Item,  to  take  away  the  domestic 
Jobs  t^^*^  those  Items  and  products  would 
provide  in  our  econamy. 

Third:  We  need  to  educate  our  people  to 
the  reality  that  unlem  we  act.  we  wlU  not 
see  suiHSt  Industries,  but  a  sunset  country. 
As  a  first  and  fundamental  step,  we  must 
take— not  buy— a  significant  amount  of 
time.  We  need  a  five-year  freeae  on  further 
Import  penetration  of  the  market.  We  must 
not  accept  further  erosion,  regardless  of  the 
outside  Justlfkatton  offered  therefore.  Do- 
mestic Jobs  and  manufacturing  opp(»tunl- 
tlcB  must  be  permitted  to  capture  whatever 
economic  growth  arises  from  the  ashes  of 
the  mIseraUe  recession  we  are  passing 
through.  This  can  be  accomplished  with 
quotas,  or  with  bilateral  agreemenU  backed 
up  by  quotas,  and  it  can  be  directed  differ- 
ently at  different  groups  of  countries  and 
product  situations. 

During  this  period,  we  must  shed  out- 
selves  of  the  foolish  notion  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  problems  will  come  about  by 
better  Implementation  of  the  traditional 
trade  law  remediea  against  "unfair"  compe- 
tition. It  is.  perhaps,  a  worthy  objective  to 
streamline  those  statutes  snd  to  modernize 
them  in  order  to  have  them  effective  vis  a 
vta  the  other  Industrial  countries.  But  they 
are  a  useless  lawyers'  paradise  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  developing  world, 
and  with  government  directed  economic  sys- 
teuM  such  as  China's.  And  that  is  where  the 
threat  is  so  greaL 

We  need  to  consider,  industry  by  industry, 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  allow  our 
market  to  be  captured  by  imports  based  on 
cheap  labor.  Whatever  the  share  to  be  per- 
mitted inworts,  Umlts  will  be  needed  If  we 
are  to  retain  meaningful  industries.  That 
dedsian  ivocem  could  take  some  time.  It  is 
not  a  simple  decision  of  picking  winners  or 
losers,  but  a  question  of  devoting  serious 
public  thought  to  what  we  anticipate  and 
want  our  country  to  be  in  the  many  years 
ahead.  What  obligations  do  we  Intend  to  un- 
dertake tor  our  own  people  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world?  What  will  we  need  to  meet 
those  obligations?  To  permit  this  consider- 
ation. I  believe  that  we  should  hold  imporU 
to  a  level  not  higher  than  that  reached  in 
1M2.  This  can  and  should  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  products  beyond  the  textUe  and 
apparel  Industrlea.  In  some  extreme  situa- 
tions. It  is  conceivable  that  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  sharp  reductions  in  the  level  of 


Import  penetration,  and  the  country  should 
not  hesitate  to  Impose  these  In  the  interesU 
of  long  term  national  security. 

We  must  not  aasume  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years  aU  will  be  well,  that  we  wlU  have 
rmdered  ourselves  more  competitive,  and 
things  can  go  back  to  normaL  There  Is  no 
"normal".  There  Is  an  unending  flow  of  new 
labor,  and  low  prices,  and  technology  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  simply  cannot  overcome 
the  need  and  willingness  of  a  heavily  popu- 
lated developing  country  to  use  iU  labor  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  and  to  price  as  the 
market  demands  in  order  to  earn  fweign  ex- 
change. 

The  five-year  freeie.  nevertheless,  must  be 
used  by  domestic  business  to  become  as  effi- 
cient and  Innovative  as  humanly  practica- 
ble. It  must  carry  with  it  a  program  to 
assure  American  industry  the  opportunities 
and  the  means  to  modernise  and  improve 
itself  to  the  extent  that  such  modernisa- 
tions can  help  offset  the  benefits  of  lower 
cost  labor.  Within  our  own  markets,  and  vis 
a  vis  other  developed  countries,  we  must 
prepare  to  compete  head  on.  We  must  learn 
to  deal  with  the  Japanese  on  an  equitable 
basis,  and  we  cannot  accuse  them  of  surviv- 
ing on  the  strength  of  cheap  labor.  Japa- 
nese labor  Is  not  so  cheap,  but  it  is  very  ef- 
fective. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Technology 
alone  Is  not  always  an  answer.  In  many  Chi- 
nese factories,  technology  may  be  very  poor, 
but  the  labw  is  so  cheap  that  the  Chinese 
system  will  always  undersell  the  capitalist 
system  no  matter  how  "efficient"  the  latter 
may  be.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
accept  that  as  a  reasonable  outcome  of 
trade  policy  and  allow  a  well-run  factory— or 
whole  industry— to  disappear. 

Disappearance  of  factories  or  manufactur- 
ing industries.  In  shifts  from  one  to  another 
within  the  economy,  is  quite  different  from 
their  disappearance  and  replacement  by 
service  industries,  or  by  nothing.  It  is  worth 
reoOllng  that  much  of  the  growth  of  our 
service  industries,  of  the  knowledge  and  en- 
gineering services  industries  that  have  made 
America  famous  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
came  about  because  of  their  Initial  bedrock 
of  the  domestic  manufacturing  and  minerals 
exploitation  businesses.  American  manageri- 
al skills  emerged  from  the  process  of  orga- 
nizing large,  productive  corporate  enter- 
prises. They  did  not  arise  out  of  consulting 
firms.  If.  In  the  future  we  lose  our  manufac- 
turing base  to  other  countries,  those  coun- 
tries will  develop  the  new  managerial  tech- 
niques, the  new  service  ideas  and  the  new 
skilled  generation.  And  we  will  soon  no 
longer  be  competitive  even  in  the  now  prom- 
ising service  sectors.  Can  we  seriously  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  finance  the  Social  Securi- 
ty System,  welfare  programs.  Medicare  ben- 
efits, and  the  like,  on  the  strength  of  a  serv- 
ice economy  with  no  manufacturing  output? 
And  do  aU  this  while  shouldering  a  global 
defense  burden?  This  is  fantasy.  It  must  not 
become  policy. 

During  the  five-year  freese  on  further  im- 
ports I  have  urged,  domestic  industries  must 
be  encmuaged  through  tax  or  other  incen- 
tives, to  make  investments  needed  to  keep 
them  cmnpetitive  with  other  developed 
countries,  advance  technology,  and  to  make 
a  profit.  Let  us  not  forget  that  making  a 
profit  is  part  of  this  exercise.  It  has  been 
the  driving  force  to  the  success  of  our  econ- 
omy* We  need  new  equipment.  It  is  not 
enough  to  look  at  shutdown  steel  mills  all 
over  the  United  SUtes  and  say,  "weU.  that's 
the  sunset"— we  better  work  to  make  sure 

this  partlctilar  sun  rises. 


Lastly,  the  Hve-year  freew  period  must  be 
used  to  take  a  freah  look  at  the  internation- 
al trade  rules.  Rather  than  extending  the 
scope  of  the  present  OATT  system,  we 
should  review  it  In  consort  with  our  demo- 
cratic. industriallMd  allies.  Then,  and  only 
then,  we  should  focus  on  development  of  le- 
alisUc  rules  to  deal  with  relations  between 
different  economies  and  politieal  systems. 
Fy>r  surely,  the  OATT  itself  has  become  an 
anachmilsm  when  considered  In  light  of 
the  real  trade  practtoes  and  the  real  prob- 
lems Involved.  With  developing,  and  least 
developing,  and  leaser  developing  cotmtriea. 
with  preferences  and  exceptions  to  aid  de- 
velopments, and  with  the  unique  trade  style 
of  the  state-controlled  economies  you  have 
here  a  system  In  which  the  notion  of  com- 
prehensible standardised  rules  and  regula- 
tions Is  not  particularly  viable.  It  should  be 
overhauled  from  top  to  bottom.  The  U.8. 
should  take  the  lead. 

Consider  for  a  moment  in  this  context  the 
debt  Implications  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. It  is  obvious  now  that  the  world's 
banks  and  lending  institutions  will  be  telling 
most  heavily  Indebted  developing  countries 
to  close  their  markeU  to  ixapoiU  and  to 
export  everything  that  Isn't  nailed  down.  Is 
this  what  OATT  Is  about?  Can  we  afford  an- 
other massive  resource  transfer  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  order  that  they  may  pay  the  debU 
they  have  incurred  In  a  fantasy  of  overplan- 
nlng,  over  building,  and  overspending?  But 
even  If  there  Is  sympathy  of  LDC  debt  prob- 
lems, we  must  examine  the  available  means. 
Under  current  circumstances,  the  whole 
system  will  be  wrecked  if  we  open  our  mar- 
keU, they  close  their  markets,  and  our  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  simply  passed 
over  to  them.  Consider  the  Catch  Twenty- 
Two  implications  of  our  present  situation.  In 
the  case  of  Brazil,  who.  with  an  DCF  grant, 
has  built  a  plant  to  make  private  Jets  for 
corporations,  and  which  country  is  present- 
ly selling  Brazilian  JeU  in  this  country, 
while  closing  its  doors  to  any  importation 
from  American  plane  manufacturers. 

Is  it  a  necessary  function  of  IMF  or  any 
bank  loans  that  they  be  spent  exclusively  to 
put  our  own  businesses  out  of  business? 

In  short,  you  are  perhaps  listening  to  one 
who  began  his  career  by  playing  the  ttame. 
and  has  now  begun  to  conclude  that  the 
game  is  running  down.  Textile  and  apparel 
industry  leaders  have  trooped  aroiuid  the 
world  for  many  years  in  an  effort  to  hold  on 
to  some  position  In  their  own  home  markets. 
To  a  great  extent,  these  Industry  leaders 
recognized  far  ahead  of  many  others  what 
the  real  threat  was.  They  saw  it  In  their 
own  business  and  acted  to  deal  with  it  as 
best  they  could  within  the  then  existing 
policy  framework. 

Similar  situations  now  exist  in  other  in- 
dustries. Very  few  politicians  I  have  met  are 
willing  to  admit  that  they  will  accept  the 
notion  of  an  open  market  if  that  means  the 
destruction  of  major  Industrial  sectors.  At 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  yet  seem  to  ap- 
preciate that  this  U  the  looming  result.  In 
my  view,  it  is  the  task  of  our  industries  to 
start  to  make  this  point,  to  reach  out  to 
other  Indiistries  and  alert  them  to  the  fact 
that  the  solutions  of  the  MFA  and  simllar 
programs  that  we  have  Indulged  in  for  so 
many  years,  while  better  than  nothing,  are 
not  adequate  to  ensure  survival  for  the 
longer  run. 

Can  the  United  States  afford  further  ero- 
sion of  this  two  million  plus  manufacturing 
employment  center?  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  Canada  can  give  away  iU 


textile  and  «urment  Industry  wtthout  signif- 
icant cost  I  believe  that  tbeae  industries 
must  fight  $n  a  OUUnat  and  mote  blunt 
level  than  before.  If  this  Is  known  as  "pro- 
teetioaism",  then  we  have  to  be  wflUnc  to 
call  oursehrea  "proteeUoolst''  and  stop  being 
defenahre.  We  must  educate  the  poUie  that 
elimination  of  industrial  Jobs  and  soda!  up- 
heaval Is  what  lies  around  the  eomer-^iot  a 
brave  new  wortd  of  a  high  tech  American 
riding  a  creating  wave  of  free  trade.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  strength  of  the  dollar  today 
lies  not  in  current  economic  reality  so  much 
as  In  the  wbrid's  faith  that  the  American 
community  will  wake  up.  wiU  turn  itself 
around,  and  wiU  take  the  steps  needed  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  strengths  it 
surely  has.  I  hope  those  invcatws  in  the 
United  States  are  correct,  but  I  fear  the 
time  is  growing  short. 

I  do  not  often  find  agreement  on  trade 
Issues  with  the  Editma  of  Business  Week. 
And  I  am  not  certain  they  see  the  link  be- 
tween the  fk«e  trade  ptdletas  they  admire 
and  the  concerns  they  espouse,  but  at  least 
they  are  concerned]  In  their  March  ttth 
FidltAri^'. 

"Finally,  the  country's  industrial  future 
must  hold  aplace  for  revitaUMd  basic  indus- 
tries as  welL  The  U.&  cannot  abandon  steel, 
automobile,  machinery,  and  otho'  basic  in- 
dustries to  other  countries  and  remain  a 
viable  worid  power." 

Thank  yoa  very  much  for  having  me,  and 
for  listening  to  this  very  personal  and 
rather  strongly  held  view  that  the  need  for 
action  is  upMi  us,  that  our  real  aeardi  must 
be,  not  for  a  trade  poUey  alone,  but  if  we 
attend  the  fealitiea  and  determine  what  we 
want  for  oic  country  and  the  world  in  the 
future,  an  Outcomes  Policy. 
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>UR  CHALLENGE 

SYMMS.  Mr.  Preafdent. 
it  is   time  to 


once 
remember   the 


•  Mr. 

•gain 
fallen. 

Foremogt  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americana,  as  we  approach  Memorial 
Day,  is  the  most  recent  sacrifice  of 
American  men  and  women  who  lost 
their  livet  in  defending  South  Viet- 


nam. It  is  heartening  to  see  Americans 
finally  come  together  to  honor  those 
who  f ootfht  to  keep  Vietnam  from  fall- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  Soviet-Com- 
munist influence.  Thotigh  our  soldiers 
gave  their  all.  a  government  eventual- 
ly came  to  power  that  would  conduct 
mass  murder  on  a  scale  unknown  since 
Hitler.  And  today,  hundreds  of  Soviet 
wanhips  find  safe  harbor  at  former 
American  naval  bases  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  and  Da  Nang  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific 

That  this  has  come  to  pass  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
American  war  dead.  Indeed,  it  casts 
their  efforts  in  a  more  heroic  light. 

But  in  remembering  the  dead,  we 
must  not  forget  the  54.000  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Korea.  To  the 
shame  of  us  all.  they  are  without  a  na- 
tional monument  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

In  their  memory,  the  memory  of 
those  lost  In  Vietnam  and  Korea,  and 
for  all  those  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifioe    in    the    World    Wars    and 
before.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  a  poem  composed  by  H. 
Leonard  Emry  of  Pocatello. 
OUK  Challergk 
(A  Poem  by  H.  Leonard  Emry) 
We  watched  them  as  they  left  their  homes 

at  freedom's  call  for  men. 
Our  gallant  boys  who  lought  so  well  our 

Country  to  defend. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  go,  nor  stop  to 

question  why. 
But  cheerful  still  'though  well  they  knew 

that  some  of  them  must  die. 
It's  not  an  easy  thing  for  those  who  go  to 

foreign  lands 
TV)  fight  for  principles  that  they  can  hardly 

understand. 
It  should  be  for  a  worthy  cause  when  men 

their  lives  must  give. 
It's  hard  for  them  to  die  before  they've  had 

a  diance  to  live. 
How  proud  they  were  to  do  their  part  that 

day  they  went  away. 
They  felt  so  sure  their  deeds  would  build  a 

better  world  some  day. 
A  world  that  would  again  be  fiUed  with 

things  we  hold  most  dear. 
A  worid  secure,  forever  free  from  want  and 

dread  and  fear. 
Most  of  those  wars  are  over  now.  Some  vic- 
tories were  won. 
The  price  of  peace  and  liberty  has  been  a 

costly  one. 
Some  of  those  boys  who  did  so  well  have 

now  come  home  again. 
While  others  who  so  bravely  fell  on  foreign 

soil  remain. 
They  did  their  part;  they  gave  their  all  to 

keep  our  liberty. 
Much  of  the  woric  that  still  remains  depends 

on  you  and  me. 
If  we  would  have  that  better  world:  their 

dream  for  everyone. 
There  still  is  much  for  us  to  do  before  the 

task  is  done. 
The  principles  for  which  they  fought  are 

dear  to  us  today. 
Let's  do  our  best  to  keep  them  safe  and 

work  and  plan  and  pray. 
To  keep  all  evO  from  our  shores  and  from 

our  towns  and  plains. 


So  that  our  loved  ones  never  will  be  forced 
to  fight  again.* 


SUZETl'E  TAPPER  (1934-83) 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  progres- 
sive politics  lost  one  of  its  most  com- 
mitted and  effective  proponents  on 
May  1.  when  Suzette  Tv>per  died  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  For  20  years  Su- 
zette applied  her  wit  and  wisdom  to 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
women,  enviroiunental  protection,  and 
the  increased  use  of  renewable  energy. 
Her  career  is  an  emblem  of  the  efforts 
of  the  1960's  and  1970's  to  create  a 
Just.  safe,  and  sustainable  society. 

Suzette  began  working  in  the  early 
1960'8  as  an  organizer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  Illinois.  Among 
her  many  successful  fights  was  pas- 
sage of  the  first  Illinois  Judicial  reform 
law.  She  married  her  husband.  David, 
in  1966  in  the  home  of  Sam  Witwer. 
on  whose  Senate  campaign  she  was 
working  at  the  time.  When  they 
moved  to  New  Toiic.  Suzette  began  or- 
ganizing for  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  and  came  up  with  the  idea 
for  a  green  T-shirt  with  the  text  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  printed  on 
the  front— a  T-shirt  classic  that  raised 
both  money  and  collective  conscious- 
ness. 

Suzette  organized  more  than  politi- 
cal campaigns  during  this  period.  She 
coproduced  three  of  David's  documen- 
tary films.  The  last.  "Bound  for  Free- 
dom." was  the  story  of  two  British 
boys  who  were  indentured  servants 
until  the  age  of  21.  The  film,  which  at- 
tempted to  break  through  racial  blind- 
ers to  reveal  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
was  shown  on  network  television. 

No  one  as  committed  as  Suzette  was 
to  politics  could  avoid  Washington  for- 
ever, and  in  1976  she  moved  to  this 
city  to  work  as  an  organizer  for  zero 
population  growth.  The  next  year,  she 
moved  to  environmental  action,  where 
she  concentrated  on  mobilizing  local 
environmental  activism.  She  also 
worked  on  the  1978  "Dirty  Dozen" 
campaign  that  focused  media  atten- 
tion on  the  Nation's  worst  corporate 
polluters.  Suzette's  appetite  for  politi- 
cal challenges  carried  over  into  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Despite  a  severe 
asthma  condition.  Suzette  learned  to 
scuba  dive  while  at  environmental 
action.  She  took  lessons,  passed  her 
exam,  and  enjoyed  a  view  of  the 
depths  that  no  one  else  in  her  position 
would  even  have  dreamed  of. 

Suzette's  work  at  environmental 
action  led  her  into  the  movement  to 
develop  renewable  energy,  and  in  1980 
she  joined  solar  lobby.  True  to  form. 
Suzette  took  on  the  most  difficult 
challenges.  She  lobbied  for  the  solar 
energy  and  energy  conservation  bank, 
to  enable  low-income  people  to  borrow 
the  money  necessary  to  make  solar 
and  conservation  improvements  in 
their  homes,  and  the  passive  solar  tax 
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endlt.  to  irtln*"'***  the  use  of  the  moat 
eost-etfeettve  solar  technology. 
Thanks  in  lane  measure  to  Suaette's 
peralatenoe.  the  solar  bank  will  finally 
beftai  operating  in  a  few  weeks. 

Poiiaps  even  more  important  than 
Suaette's  actual  lobbying  was  the  ex- 
pertenee  and  good  Judgment  she 
bctnight  to  p>»»iw<"g  solar  lobby  strate- 
gy. In  a  worid  of  headstnmg.  energetic 
lobbyists.  Suwtte  was  the  voice  of 
planing  She  knew  that  organisations 
with  limited  resources  must  use  their 
thnm  carefully.  And  she  loved  to  dis- 
cuss politics. 

SuKtte's  children.  Seth  and  Owen, 
are  probably  already  brilliant  political 
strategists  because  Suaette  did  not 
stop  pi«»«"»»»g  when  she  left  the  office. 
She  talked  to  her  children  for  hours 
about  political  intrigue.  Seth  and 
Owen  may  already  know  more  than 
they  want  to  know  about  power  plays 
of  American  politics.  They  learned 
from  some<Hae  who  battled  the  drag- 
Mis  of  special  interest,  sexism,  and  ir- 
rciponsibllity  in  both  Oovemment  and 
OHpmate  business. 

The  thread  that  runs  through  aU 
Suaette's  activities  was  her  desire  to 
empower  dtiaen  activists.  Her  most 
recent  projects  at  Solar  Lobby  were  to 
revamp  the  activist  network  and  to 
strengthen  locml  Involvement  in  the 
if^^ffr  p^^titl*^^  action  committee.  She 
was  looking  forward  to  a  good  fight  in 
1984. 

When  scMneone  dies,  we  always  ask 
ourselves  what  that  person  would  like 
us  to  do  in  her  memory.  Well.  Suaette 
took  care  of  that.  When  the  Solar 
Lobby  staff  was  cleaning  out  her  desk 
they  found  a  familiar  political  button 
with  yeUow  letters  on  a  purple  back- 
ground: "Dont  Mourn.  Organize!" 

Mr.  president.  Suaette  Tapper  em- 
bodied the  best  traditi<m  of  American 
politics:  The  dtiaen  who  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  political  process  out  of 
ccmoem  for  the  people  of  one's  com- 
munity. America  is  a  better  nation  be- 
cause of  the  limning  contributions  of 
Susette  Tapper.* 
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UET  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
AND  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE/ 
RADIO  UBERTT  IN 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion in  favor  of  congressional  press 
gallery  accreditation  for  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Free  Europe,  and 
Radio  Liberty  Journalists.  Also  sup- 
porting accreditation  were  Kenneth 
Tomlinson.  Director  of  VOA:  members 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Public  Diplomacy:  Kenneth  Blaylock. 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Oovemment  Employees;  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadnsting.  which  oversees  RFE/ 
RL.  Testifying  against  accreditation 
were  members  of  the  correspondent. 


radio-TV.  and  periodical  congressional 
galleries. 

I  spoke  before  this  committee  be- 
cause I  find  it  appalling  and  embar- 
rassing that  Pravda.  Isvestia.  the  BBC. 
to  name  a  few.  are  excepted  frcmi  the 
Senate  rule  barring  employees  or  rep- 
resentatives of  domestic  or  foreign 
government  media  fnxn  accreditation 
while  our  own  intematloiuU  radio  net- 
works' Journalists  are  not. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  the  global 
radio  network  of  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency,  broadcasting  over  900  hours 
weekly  in  42  languages,  with  an  esti- 
mated audience  of  100  million  all  over 
the  world.  VOA  has  a  congressionally 
mandated  charter  to  serve  as  a  consist- 
ently reliable  and  authoritative  source 
of  news  and  present  a  balanced  and 
cfunprehensive  projection  of  signifi- 
cant American  thought  and  institu- 
tions. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty are  independent  corporations 
funded  and  overseen  by  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  Some  15 
to  20  million  listen  to  RFE/RL  broad- 
casts on  an  average  day.  The  mission 
of  RFE/RL  is  to  encourage  a: 

Constructive  dlaloc  with  the  peoples  of 
Eaatem  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  en- 
handnc  their  knowledge  of  developments  in 
the  world  st  larie  and  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

As  stated  in  the  recently  enacted  law 
establishing  BIB  as  the  oversight 
entity  for  the  networks.  RFE/RL,  Inc. 
"shall  not  be  construed  *  *  *  a  Federal 
agency  or  instrumentality." 

Oiven  the  mandates  of  these  inter- 
national broadcasting  networlLS.  it  is 
unfortunate  and  contradictory  that 
their  Journalists  do  not  receive  the  full 
privileges  of  congressional  press  gal- 
lery accrediUtion.  This  lack  of  accredi- 
tation makes  them  subject  to  second 
class  and  professionally  awkward 
working  conditions.  Moreover,  the  con- 
gressional press  galleries  are  alone  in 
their  denial  of  accreditation  to  these 
Journalists:  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  SUte.  the  White  House,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  all  accredit  these 
correspondents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing be  inserted  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkord:  editorials  from 
Washington.  Florida,  and  Virginia 
papers,  and  a  letter  signed  by  48  Sena- 
tors to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
C(Hnmittee.  both  urging  accreditation 
of  VOA  and  RFE/RL  correspondents. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  currently 
polling  out  Its  members  on  motions  to 
accredit  VOA  and  reaccredit  RFE/RL. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
read  these  materials  and  support  ac- 
creditation for  our  International  radio 
networks'  Journalists. 
The  editorials  and  letter  follow: 


[From  the  Florida  Tbnea-Unlon.  Jan.  26. 
1M3] 

VOA  TOLD  'Do  Not  Birasa' 

The  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Free  Europe 
or  Radio  Uberty  are  the  only  sources  of 
truthful  news  for  many  throughout  the 
world. 

There  could  be  no  greater  certification  of 
their  effectiveness  than  the  massive  effort 
of  the  Soviets  to  'Jam'  their  broadcasts. 

These  networks  are.  in  effect,  the  true 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  mil- 
Uoos  worldwide.  They  reach  many  more 
people  than  do  our  diplomatic  staffs. 

Aooordlndy.  picture  this: 

The  president  is  in  the  Capitol  to  make  a 
highly  important  statement.  Into  the  press 
galleries  walk  the  repreaenUUves  of  Tass 
and  Pravda  and  Itveatia,  flashing  their 
press  cards. 

But  when  the  VOA  or  RFE  or  RL  news- 
men attempt  to  enter,  guards  block  their 
way. 

Why? 

Because  they  do  not  have  accreditation  to 
press  galleries  of  the  United  States  Con- 
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They  are  not  accredited  because  they  rep- 
resent the  United  States  government,  and 
accreditation  is  limited  to  employees  of 
news  agencies,  not  governments. 

Pew  people,  even  In  Congress,  realised  this 
was  the  case  until  Sen.  Gordon  Himiphrey, 
R-NH.  recently  brought  the  matter  to  atten- 
tion. The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  finally  begun  a  review 
of  accreditation  policies. 

The  House  should  follow  through  and  end 
the  anomaly  of  important  government  busi- 
ness being  open  to  the  Kremlin's  mouth- 
pieces—but not  to  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Its  sister  networlcs. 

(From  the  Tacoma.  Wash..  News-Tribune. 
Feb.  28.  IMS] 

Voics  or  Amsuca  Disiavn  Faix  Plat 

Given  enough  hue  and  cry  by  fair-minded 
journalistic  organizations,  and  perhaps  the 
Journalists  who  work  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  able  to  cover  Congress. 

So  far,  the  VOA  has  been  froien  out  of 
the  congressional  press  galleries,  which  is  a 
shocking  state  of  affairs  since  Journalists 
from  communist  nations  are  granted  press- 
gallery  access. 

Government  Journalists  from  Russia. 
China.  East  Germany  and  many  other  na- 
tions have  press-gallery  credentials.  But  not 
the  Voice  of  America.  It  is  excluded  under  a 
rule  that  sUtes  members  of  the  press  galler- 
ies cannot  be  employed  by  the  government. 

But  the  rule  hasn't  been  applied  to  the 
NaUonal  Public  Radio  or  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System.  Both  receive  federal  financ- 
ing and  each  has  correspondents  accredited 
to  the  public  press  galleries. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
come  out  against  the  "continuing  denial  of 
accreditation  to  VOA  correspondents."  And 
so  has  the  national  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association,  which  adopted  a  reso- 
lution urging  Congress  to  let  VOA  have 
press-gaUery  access.  The  VOA  Itself  calls  its 
exclusion  a  "national  disgrace." 

And  so  it  is.  If  Communist  China  can 
cover  Congress,  why  not  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica? 


I«VOA&i 


Questloo:    Which    of 
aoaadltatioo  to 


foUowiog    is 


the 
the 

Prmvim,     Ineatim, 

Radto  Moaedw.  or  the  Volee  of  America? 

Amwer  only  the  VOA. 

Tea.  the  sot^resslooal  pteas  gaUertas  ao- 

eredit  the   USSR's   OmiimimlBKoptrolled 

but  they  shun  Aaeriea'S  major  inter- 


The  VOA 
in  42 


MO  hows  per  week 
Its  eonemMndaots  do  not 

they  merdy  rapoft  the  fSeta. 

icaikm  of  persons  living  In  coantries  laefc- 
tng  a  tree  pl««  depend  on  the  VOA  for  ob- 

VOA  reporters  cover  the  White  House. 
theSuprane  Court  and  the  OiMnst  agen- 
dea.  But  besanse  they  lack  oangrasrional  ao- 
cradttation.  VOA  repocten  on  the  mn  face 
namamm  obstaciea.  Often  they  cannot 
attend  cuafcoverslal  hearings  They  have 
been  denied  aooeas  to  certain  prea  confer- 
ences. When  the  VOA  wants  to  cover  an  im- 
portant congrearinnal  event,  it  must  beg  for 
ailm<r*~'  or  rely  on  the  good  graces  of 
guaitk  and  other  reportan  to  let  it  through 
security  lines.  It  cannot  use  the  aophiatieat- 
ed  facOtties  available  in  the  gaUertea. 

The  Senate  Rules  Oonualttee  sets  the  pro- 
cedures determining  which  correspondents 
qualify  for  the  inner  ?*****"—  of  the  press 
galleries.  R(ile  34  states  that  members  of 
the  galleries  cannot  be  "employed  in  any 
legislative  or  executive  department  or 
agency  of  the  government  or  Iqr  any  f  oteign 
government."  Because  the  VOA  receives 
federal  money.  It  falls  under  Rule  24.  Tet 
many  other  government  pceas  services  have 
received  exemptions  enaWing  them  to  enjoy 
the  full  use  of  the  gaUeries.  In  addition  to 
the  af orcmaitloned  Soviet  outflta.  the  BBC. 
Israeli  State  Radio,  the  Finnisb  Broadcast- 
ing Company.  Communist  China's  Peoptes 
DaOy.  the  Tunisian  News  Agency,  and  many 
othen-tnckidlng  National  Public  Radio- 
pof  M  full  coograasional  accreditatioo.  All 
things  oonAlered.  the  VOA  does  not  get  a 
fair  shake. 

Althou^  the  Radio  and  Televisioo  News 
Directors  Assodatlon  supports  aocrediting 
the  VOA.  the  Standing  Oanmittee  of  Corre- 
spondents, whldi  represents  various  news- 
papers and  news  services  covering  the  HOI. 
does  not  Next  week  the  Roles  Ooeamittee 
will  hold  hearings  regarding  the  VGA's  dif- 
fleultles  with  the  press  gallerliia.  Let  the 
Committee  adopt  a  ooosistent  policy.  Let  It 
direct  the  prem  galleries  to  cease  applying 
an  arrogant  double  standard.  Let  it  exempt 
the  VOA  ftom  Rule  24.  Let  it  move  to  ac- 
credit the  yOA. 

VJB.  Ssaan. 
\WaahinffUm,  0.0.  Mat  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  ChabiM  McC.  Maihias, 
diairman,  Senatt  CommiUet  on  Jtalet  and 
AdminUtratUm. 

DsAX  MaO:  It  is  our  understanding  that  on 
May  10  the  Committee  will  meet  to  consider 
the  Senate  Press  and  Radio/TV  galleries' 
kmg-standiag  policy  of  denying  accredita- 
tion to  the  Voice  of  America's  Capitol  Hill 
correspondents. 

We  are  writing  to  urge  the  nommittee  to 
grant  a  waiver  to  Senate  Rnle  24.  Just  as  the 
galleries  themselves  have  done  in  the  past 
for  numesous  other  government-funded 
news  organisations,  such  as  Teas.  Radio 
Moscow.  East  German  Radfct.  Radio  France 
IntMnatiodal  and  the  BBC. 


The  Voice  of  America  is  a  legitimate  news 
iwisnissfifMi  with  a  distinguished  40  year 
lilslisj  in  international  bioadessting.  Voice 
of  AsMTlea  is  required  by  Public  Law  94-2M 
to  be  an  "aocorate.  coraprehenatve.  and  ob- 
jective source  of  news." 

Moreover.  Oongreaa  provides  nearly  2140 
mimaB  annually  in  appropriations  for  the 
Voice  of  America,  yet  falls  to  grant  access  to 
rtvort  to  the  wra-ld  the  actions  of  our  own 
chamber. 

Tliank  you  tar  your  asiriBtanre  in  correct- 
ing thia  matter. 
Sincerely. 
John  Tower,  Orrin  G.  Hatdi.  Paula 
Hawkins.  Strom  Thurmond.  Jake 
Gam.  Paul  Trible.  Pete  WMaaa,  Steve 
Symms.  Dan  Quayle.  Alfonse 
D'Amato,  Bob  Kasten.  Frank  Murkow- 
Ai,  BUI  ArmstrxHig,  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey. 
^aiwwiiw  Wallop,  Don  Nidtles,  Tbad 
Codiran.  Bob  Dole,  Slade  Gorton. 
John  P.  East  Pete  Domenicl.  Alan 
if«—r*~',  Mack  MattiniOy.  John  Dan- 
forth.  ChuA  Ctoassley.  Jim  McCIure. 
Jesse  Helms.  Jeremiah  Denton.  Arlen 
Specter.  John  Chafee.  Ted  Stevens, 
Dave  Durenberger. 
Roger  W.  Jepoen.  Paul  Laxalt  John 
EMns.  BOl  Roth.  J<dm  Warner.  Bob 
Paekwood,  BUI  Cohen.  Rudy  Bosch- 
wits.  Chic  Hecht  James  Abdnor, 
Warren  B.  Rudman,  Mark  Andrews, 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Larry 
Prtaaler.  Barry  Goldwater,  Charles 
Percy.* 


BILL  COST  ESTIMATES— (S.  840.  S. 
929.  AND  S.  930) 

•  BCr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  filed  three  authorization  bills  on 
May  16. 1983,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  bill  cost  estimates  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  bills 
are:  S.  840,  to  reauthorize  the  National 
Museum  Act:  S.  929,  to  amend  the  au- 
thorizaticm  for  the  activities  of  the 
amittuwinian  Institution  on  Barro  Col- 
orado Island  in  Panama;  and  S.  930,  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
ffmtt^ff"*'^"  Institution's  observatory 
in  Arizona.  The  reports  state  that  the 
estimates  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd  when  they  are  received.  They 
have  been  received,  and  the  informa- 
tion in  the  estimates  is  as  follows: 

BUL  COST  ESTIMATES  (WnAYS  BY  FISCM.  YEARS 
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The  budgets  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments woiild  not  be  affected  direct- 
ly by  the  enactment  of  the  bills.* 


JOANLbCLAIR 
•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  take  deep  personal  satis- 
faction in  recognizing  Joan  LeClair,  a 
Peace  Corps  volimteer  from  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  graduate  of  the  Uni- 


veratty  of  Minnesota,  who  was  hon- 
ored by  President  Reagan  and  Peace 
Corps  Director  Lwet  Miller  Ruppe  at 
a  White  House  oeranony  on  Aprfl  18. 
Joan  was  selected  as  one  of  the  six 
outstanding  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
1983.  "Ftom  the  5,200  volunteers  serv- 
ing in  over  62  countries  worldwide, 
Joan  was  chosen  for  her  outstanding 
service  in  Malaysia  in  establishing  a 
natimial  program  of  speech  ther^y 
for  spastic  childroL 

The  Johore  Association  for  q>astic 
children,  a  partially  Oovemment 
funded  organization  in  Malaysia,  faced 
great  difficulty  in  finding  speech 
therapists  to  perform  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  work  with  vMStlc  children. 
The  association  was  gifted  with  Joan, 
a  qDedalist  who  could  work  with  60  in- 
patients and  84  outpatients  who  suf- 
fered from  cleft  palate,  dyvhasia, 
hearing  inuwirment,  delayed  speech, 
stuttering,  and  laryngectomy.  Her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  language  also  enabled 
her  to  design  a  program  of  exercise 
and  activities  for  the  students.  Be- 
cause the  Peace  Corps  is  phasing  out 
its  operations  in  Malaysia  in  1983  and 
the  country  would  have  been  left  with 
few  speech  therv>ists  to  fill  the  void 
Joan's  departure  would  have  created, 
she  organized  and  implemented  a  pro- 
gram to  train  Malaysians  as  qjeech 
thenv>i8ts.  As  a  result  of  her  inex- 
haustible perseverence,  the  speech 
therapy  work  will  continue  long  after 
the  Peace  Corps  leaves  the  country. 

I  sdmire  and  reqDect  Joan  and  am 
grateftil  for  individuals  like  her  who 
contribute  selflessly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  society  and  are  committed 
to  the  enrichment  and  enhancement 
of  individual  human  lives.* 


THE  INSTALLATION  OF  CHARLES 

BUTZER     AS     DIRECTOR      OF 

THE     NATIONAL     HUMANITIES 

CUM'l'EU 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  April  23.  1983.  Charles 
Blitzer  was  installed  as  the  director  of 
the  National  Humanities  Center  in  Re- 
search Triangle  Pai^  N.C.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Blitzer  and  Dr.  William 
Leuchtenburg.  trustee  of  the  National 
Humanities  Center. 

The  remaiics  follow: 
Rkmarks  op  Cbakub  BuTzat  at  his  Irstal- 

latioh  as  DiaaciOK  or  the  Natiohal  Ho- 

hamitub  Cshtxb 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in 
IMS,  it  has  been  a  custom  for  its  Chairman 
to  address  the  ^""iiai  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies.  On  one 
such  occasion,  about  tax  years  ago,  Ronald 
Herman  began  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
ACUS-spcmaored  Report  of  the  National 
Conunission  on  the  Humanities  (some  of  us 
know  it  as  the  Lumlanaky  Report)  and  its 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  Humanities  En- 
dowment He  then  added  that  he  felt  ratho- 
like  an  actor  performing  before  the  authors 
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■ad  to 

to  MU  that  I  am 

tbe 


litliefim- 
flf  what  we 
I  bat  we  do    an.  tbay  have 


not  bave  fizad 
what  taaa  not  yet 

;farttaa 
talD  of  li  tliat  tte 


TlM 

aiMmld  not  be  ■»«»«**««*  to 
It  BHHt  be  ftee  to  follow  crooked  patlia  to 

beflta  unespeetad  rirm*!"'— — "  Maiv  of  fou  wfO 

r.  they  bave  no  doubt 

by  Cbarlea  naakd.  and  eoaae  of  you  wfll  be 
landtlieDMrtetofCe-  awaie  that  they  wen  voken  not  at  diffcr- 
tai  cnt  tliiiea  tai  Oiartaa'  oareer,  bat  tai  a 
I  thirty  iWf'r'fc—  taterrlew  with  the  New  Tock  Ttanea  in  July 
TlM  work  of  the  flnt  of  IfTt.  (I  might  add.  paienthetleally.  that 
I  HB  told,  haa  aheady  f oand  the  Tliuea  Introdnoed  theee  two  atatcmenta 
I  in  HMie  than  mty  booka  and  900  with  the  marr^oady  taiapiifapflate  nib- 
In  addttian.  the  Center  hfortlinr  "Never  Had  Any  Doobta.")  Aa  WH- 
1 IM  pniaraiM  in  Ita  radio  Item  Leoehtcnbar*  haa  diown  In  a  diarao- 

of  a  tanad  t«riBtlrally  pemeiiUie  eamy  publirtied  by 

'of  Pm^  ki  ami  aboat  the  bnmanitlea  the  Center  tai  IMl.  Chartes  Rankel— I  am 

tw  w«  iiriieM  tiMt  tte  moooaed  Center  wffl    by  VWIowb  and  vWtota.  that  are  miw  broad-  teawted  to  «y.  even  Charlea  Vtankel-(Ud 

hi^SmZXSLiSBmSr^^          Mt  by  more  than  asoatatkn  tai  the  omted  taideed  have  eoottaiutaw  doabta  aboat  the 

^ht  VMH  tetcr  the  yip-faf't  oonttai-    Statee.  Thla  la  Jaat  a  bare  ootUne.  tai  qnanti-  proper  relation 

n^TuM  h^nlttaa  are  atlD  tai  traable-    tatlve  tetaH.  of  what  thte  taifant  Center  haa  ahlp  (and  aehotem)  and  the 

in;,.!r"  I!SS^!!=-  inin^ii  H  r-^^r^    atoeadyaeeomiiitehed.  omitttac  aoeh  other  and  poiWealianea  of  oar 

TthefJeofttehimmBittmalwayrtobetai    aipeeta  aa  omif ereneoa.  aemtean  and  pabil-  TMa.  of  ooaiae.  ia  no  new  tpwatkin.  nor  la 

niMhifTli^  "-  »-»«■»  uu^aiilwil  now    catlom.  In  amort  of  all  thte.  taidadtaw  the  It  one  that  te  ever  cotaw  to  be  anawered  onoe 

with  real  evktanee  of  ita  tonth-that  thte    cowtnwtiMi  of  thte  mairdooa  baOdtaw  tai  and  for  aU.  If  I  amy  rtf er  to  yet  another 

%?5^2«n-amSne.  we    whteh  Oeocie  Hartman  haa  ao  brilUantly  meettaic    ofthe    Amertean    Ooan^  ^ 

kithepteytodaMtlfteraandeDo    and  aenaitively  embodied  the  virit  of  the  ^^BmmA  BaO^im^-^  ^B^^maa  )mXJ^ 

tai  tte  «e  that  we  are    Itatlanal  HoMnitlm  Cmter.  more  than  week-Andrew  Hetekdl  voke  at  Inneta  on 

for  ict  another  anthor  bat  tai  the    thirteen  million  doOan  have  been  rateed.  bdialf  of  the  Preaidait'a  Committee  on  the 

aene  that  we  at  toaat  bdteve  that  we  are    What  te  paitieaterty  koprcarive  to  amneone  Arte  and  Hua^iltiea.  wd  he  began  by  wop;^ 

now  ooitebafattaw  tai  the  wrlttaw  of  our  own    newly  airtved  aa  I  am  from  the  natlon'a  cap-  dertaw  akmd  ^ly  he  had  aenvtod  Prerident 

DowoiuiianHiv  «  toe  H»««  w.                  ttal  to  that  ooly  aevcntcen  poToent  of  thte  Reagan-a taivitatfcm to dnrir that ooaamlttee. 

TtemMtmetkalmMottantbattbepiaD-    money  hM  come  from  government,  either  He  eondoded  Jocotariy  that  he  had  prob- 

nen  of  the  oStrldRoparwaa.  of  eouiae.    atate  or  national:  equally  beartentaig  to  a  ably  done  ao  oat  of  a  feeUng  tlmt  If  he  had 

where  the  Center  dwaM  be  bleated.  And    neweaaaer  to  there  parte  te  the  tect  that  refnaed  aomeooe  worre  wo^  bMe  aeewt' 

thte  bviimi  me  to  the  aeeond  groim  to  whom    nearly  baU  of  theae  thirteen  adlUon  doDan  ed.  At  that  point  BiO  Bennett,  who  waa  altr 

I  diooidlUke  to  pay  trftate  thte  montaig:    hare  omae  f»om  ta«llvfck«teJn.tltutlona  and  ^ 'tJ^^^ 'r^^'''';^^^^^ 'T^ 

there  who  on  bdmif  of  north  caraltam  and    corporattau  tai  If orth  Oaroitaia.  and    whtepered.    "Bound    faa^rr     ^ 

^SlSmSuATS^vSSa^iiA^iaaoA-       toevttab^  It  te  more  dlftknlt  to  demon-  taideed  it  dM.  for  what  Mr.  HetokeU  had 

en  that  thte  green  and  ptereant  ^are  te    etrate  or  to  anaumrtee  tai  qoalttatlre  terma  done  waa  to  repeat  ainioelwordf or  word 

when  the  Cater  betaVL  Fart  of  their  ar-    the  aehliiii ti  of  there  firat  nre  year^I  Boaatea'  anawer  to  t^g,'"*;"""'^  .^«°!*? 

gment  needb  no  eaptanatten  tram  me.  you    bare  tooked  at  the  credenttate  and  read  the  any  good  nmn  be  willing  to  accept  puMIc 

hare  '*-v*f  to  lock  aboat  to  apprectatte  tU    eommenU  of  the  Pdlowa  of  the  lliat  four  offloer  I  bare  no  doobt  whatKWvw  ttiat 

force.  Um  ImmiiMalilr  vteMe.  bat  aoitiy    rlimia.  and  I  bare  had  the  pitaeurr  durtaig  Cbarlee  Frankd  waa  much  BMire  familiar 

even  mora  t— p— *«^  to  our  f omiden  and  to    the  Iret  ten  weeka  of  areettiw  and  talking  than  I  with  Boctatca'  anawer.  but  two  mll- 

UB.  te  the  pnodmlty  of  the  three  major  edn-    with  thte  ycar^  VUlowa:  and  I  hare  (not  lente  later  the  queMon  i^  trouUedhtaD. 

mtkarnl  inf4Wy^i*-T  u««i.  *■«—  the  Tilan-    with  totally  «— »*"^  pleaaurt)  read  and  die-  Aa  riofwaoi-  Leuoitenburg  potntea  oat  m 

gle  and  whteh  ofteoaererythtaig  from  tai-    cumed  with  our  eetoctten  cmnmlttee  the  400  ^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

tStectnal  -*«-"»-*«~  and  cemp«Souhlp  to    artrtLTi**"-  we  received  for  the  forty  ptacm  lence-hare  been  reflected  tai  the  NatioiMl 

ezedlent  Ubtary  faclllttea  and.  I  Bright  add.    tai  neat  ycar^  drea.  On  the  bade  of  an  thte.  Humanltlea  Center  from  the  beginning.  In 

a  mm^^f  of  wtitfli-i*  lUlowa  every  year.    I  can  my  with  eome  '^?««i««— «« that  the  Na-  hte  wonte.  "many,  it  remataied  to  be  aeen 

The  telth  and  the  aqpport  of  the  people  and    tlonal  Humanittea  Center  baa  taideed  ful-  how  an  Inatttute  for  advanced  atudtf  would 

of  North  Cbroltam  hare  been  an    fDled  what  I  take  to  be  the  prindpal  hope  manage  both  to  footer  humaniatte  ddMdar- 

to  M.  and  we  hope  to  ooBttaiae    of  Ita  foundera.  beooadiw  atanoat  ovemlgbt  ihip  and  to  aerve  the  pubUc  weaL 

tu  ilioiii I II thT^^fan^ fi** tSp^                     Cai  tlMW  thtami  ■■<  iiMawinid)  ■  plarr  tn  At  the  rtek  of  aeeming  fUppant.  1  wouM 

nnany.  I  would  Hke  to  pay  trtbute  to  the    whldi  exeeUent  eeholan  are  attracted,  and  aigsert  that  thte  Center  canto  the  fiiat  tai- 

crcatcdthe    tai  whteh  they  aeoomplteh  tanpovtant  achtd-  itanre  beet  and  meat  appropriately  iwre 

and  who  hare    arty  work.  the  publte  weal  prectedy  by  f oetertaig  hu- 

for  Ha  aaecemfnl  operation       The  record  of  the  Center^  brief  paat.  maniatte   ■chotaaahlp.    ^^"^^J^J^J^ 

Ita  fliat  Are  yean.  Thte  ocrarinn    then,  te  one  of  eztraordtaiary  adilevement  recan.  aa  I  do.  the  worda  of  Fteddent  Kei^ 

without  a  vectel   word  of    What  of  iU  futurer  In  acme  waya  I  fed  a  bit  nedy  when  be  addrwmil  the  flrrt  group  <» 

me  to  my  two  taukmaenn.    like  the  Howe  Comadttee  of  the  dub  in  Pmw  Corpe  volunteen  aa  they  wen  about 

Clwrlea  Vkanhd  and  Bm  Bennett,  men  of    New  York  that  te  taiatnicted  by  Ita  Board  of  to  go  abroad  to  take  up  their 
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flnt^  In  view  of 

of  Ubcrty  . . .  It  te 

ritfit 

on  In 

In  BngUah  parUa- 


or   WiuuH   iJiHauaaaoae   a 
m  Nanoauu.  Hmuanna  < 


and  the 

In 
achoian   taideedaH 
the  poUte  ««al  by 

.  And  If  thte  te  to  beta 

advaneeddlndytaitha 

tlon  of  tni  VdkMm  a 

>Aoaldbe 

to  9» 

raaduU 

la  *»«fa  a  pica  for 
not.  althootfi  tai  a  aanw  it  te  an  attiavt  to 
I  thatword.  and  the  TCty  BattOB  of  lel- 
tbe  abuaa  to  wlildi  It  haa 
I  vtetiitetairei 

To  a*  wiiether  the 
vanr  te 

thtaw  te  "lilgpar.''  One  eaa  only^ieply  by 
aaklng  in  tdm,  "MgBW  than  what."  or  "rele- 
vant to  whatr  And  then  It  tana  oat  of 
ooam  thai  the  qnaatloMr  te  naUy 
whether  the 

very  dtoect,  tanawdiate  way  to  tiw 
of  cumnt  aadal  and  poHtleal  prokleBm.  The 
to  thteqomtlon.  I  aoppoaa;  te  that 
they  do  and  aometlaMa  they 
dont.  But  In  either  caae  1 
that  thte  amd  not  be  oar  aoie  ataadaid.  or 

In  Jadgkig  ha- 
In  the  hope  of 
turtaw  the  word  and  imleiing  it  to  ite 
fonner  (and  praper)  aaeaaiag.  I  would  aay 
that  eoandachulaiahta  ki  Uie  haamaHim  te 
taideed  rdevant.  and  relevaat  often  to  aaore 
pervadve,  tnore  euduilug  aad  aaore  pro- 
found huiaan  '■■»*—■■  than  than  with 
whteh  the  cumnt  apndtea  of  "relevann" 
are  preoccupied.  Thu»  1  wobM  partJealarly 
urge  that  «e.  of  aU  people,  aorer  lore  dtfit 
of.  or  coaunltment  to.  thte  broader  and 
notkmof 
that  hdp  na  to 
and  to  appreciate  everytldng  that 
haa  thought,  and 

on  thte  plabet:  thow  dtedpUnn  that  are  tai  a 
very  real  adm  the  curtodlaaa  and  the 
preten  of  our  entiR 
taiqulrtee  that  (m  Robert  Nortek  put  it)  are 
bold  enough  to  veak  of  vaioa  and  BManing 
without  patting  qootathm  amrka  around 
Bonh.  muat  not  and  cannot  be  dia- 
aa  ^ItTdevant."  taaat  of  aU  by  the 
National  Hununlttea  Ocolar.  dmply  be- 
caoae— to  repeat  Chaitea 
they  are  not  "diaekled  to 

If  f«i«— y«i-w»  adMilaiahlp  In  aU  Ita 
brandm  te  encouraged  and  aopported.  but 
not.  artlfleldly  "dMeUed."  I  ham  no  doubt 
that  It  win  In  many  caam  provide  Ideaa,  in- 
formation and  taidghta  that  wm  direetly 
aaaM  our  aodety  m«i  tmiaed  the  world  in 
dealing  wi6i  the  eodal  and  poUtieal  prob- 
leme  that  ^aatraiA  ua.  Uaten.  for 
to  then  wdtdi  written  by  our 
Ifdkm  Bedkir  Fdlow,  J.  H. 

"Modem  liberty,  ea  taihahitanta  of  Weet- 
em  demoemctaa  enjoy  it.  appean  then  to  be 
one  of  the  prime  human  goodib  perhapa  the 
auperordtaiate  ptdltical  good.  Without  it 
many  other  human  gooda  and  an  other  po- 
litical gooih  becom 
and  imeeoie.  It  te  thua  the 
value  aine  qua  non.  To  andmatand  Ita  ori- 
fiiia  la  to  ttnderatand  aoan  of  the  Indtaiien- 
mble  canditloite  for  Ita  anrvlvaL  An  Inquiry 
into  tta  otittaw  te  not  an  eaerdn  In  a  aterOe 
antlquariaaiam  but  an  effort  to  know  the  ul- 
timate terma  for  the  wdMwing  of  modem 


they  are  patently 

they  clearly  reflect 

ofaanperbedMl- 

»ttiat  nawrnh  tai  the  parliamentary  hteto- 

ly  of  Idth-  and  ITtlKoentury  Indand  te  ea- 

to  the  aonrtval  of  our  own  liberty. 

I  dwuld  add  that  what  rrofeaaor 

te  n*'***''*"?  nrgtaw  tai  the  artide 

I  took  then  wordi  te  not  the 

ofthehlatorytrf 

wMdi  we  hope  he  htaaadf  wffl  gin 

of  detaned  btograpliteal 
the  memben  of  then  parUa- 
anteavorary  aecoimta  of  their 
Thte  adght  aerve  to  remind  ua 
Oiat  the  "Mg  picture"  whldi  adioian  are 
eoaatantly  and  rightly  urged  to  tediten  may 
be  a  BMoate  rather  than  a  pataittaig.  that  it 
often  than  not  to  be  corn- 
great  tanagtamttan  and  breadth 
of  vtetaB-4pam  nmU  btta  of  detailed  taif  or- 

by  genera- 
tiooa  of  dUgnt  reaeardien.  from  partial  in- 
to adiolan  In  tedinl- 
eal  in"M«g'T»M  and  In  obaenre  artidn  In 
Theee.  too.  I  would  aug- 
geat  an  not  to  be  devind.  aurdy  not  by  a 
Rational  Humanittea  Center. 

But,  finany.  if  we  aaaett  for  our  acholara 
aad  our  Center  the  privilege  of  "foUowtaig 
to  unexpected  oonduatana." 
that  thte  privilege— 
with  It  ootre- 
,|M»Miiwg  obUgattena,  and  I  wffl  mention 
two.  The  ftaat  of  then  te  the  obUgatlan  to 
Inann  taHO-far  n  we  can  that  the  acholar- 
ahlp  aopported  by  the  Center  te  In  fact  rele- 
vant In  the  broad  aenae.  that  it  te  not  mere 
f i«M^pi«i4««.i—  .f>  ^mmnm  BflMtlaattrimTi.  ^*"* 
It  don  oontiibate  ■«g"««'-»«"T  to  the  aum 
of  hrnnan  knowledge  and  underatanding  and 
a  auppon  If  Mr.  Jtffereon  oould  un  the 
I  can)  happineaa.  And.  aecondly.  we 
admowledge  a  apodal  obligation— 
irtiidi  te  at  onn  adf-euitaig  and  altruiatte- 
to  Join  with  othen  tai  the  repubUc  of  letten 
in  perauading  an  often  Aeptlcal  pubUc  that 
the  humaaitin  do  matter  in  waya  that  tran- 
aoend  men  probleaMolving.  In  doing  ao.  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  the  rfaetoifc  that  parar 
^^fiirmmy  at  onn  over-edte  and  under-valuea 
the  humanittea  by  — ""g  to  Juati^  them 
in  temw  of  an  fir^r""**  utlltty  wiiidi  they 
often  lade,  rather  than  the  enduring  algnifi- 
cann  arhlch  they  aurdy  ponrw  Perhapa 
the  great  htetorten  of  actenn  Oeorge  Serton 
WM  bdng  a  trifte  too  epigrammaticirtien  be 
aald.  "The  humanittea  are  not  uaeful.  they 
an  merdy  neoeaaary."  I  would  aettte  for  a 
digfatly  different  f ormulatkm:  It  haa  been 
aald  that  Wadiington.  from  irtiidi  I  bare  re- 
cently come,  te  a  place  in  which  irtiat  te 
urgent  alwaya  takn  precedenw  over  what  te 
taaportant;  I  hope  It  can  be  raid  of  the  Na- 
ttaeml  Humantttee  Center  that  It  te  a  pteoe 
In  whldi  what  te  important  takn  i»eoe- 
denn  overiAiat  te  uigent. 

After  an.  m  Jakob  Burkhardt  wrote  of  the 
atody  of  hlatory.  ita  taak  te  not  to  make  ua 
dever  for  the  next  occaalnn.  but  to  make  ua 
win  for  ever.  IWa  te  a  taak  to  irtildi.  along 
with  you.  I  am  honored  to  devote  myaelf  at 
the  Nattanal  Humanitin  Center. 


I  hare  been  aakad  to  «wak  thte  aaoming 

without  a  few  wonte  txaan  ao»  ot  the 
fbat  aettlera. 

So  flouriahing  an  Inatltatlon  te  the  Center 
today  that  It  requtaca  a  ddiberate  wrench  of 
the  imaglnatten  to  recan  that  there  waa  a 
September  weefcend  only  4H  yean  ago  when 
no  Fdlow  had  yet  been  given  a  key  to  an 
office,  or  aent  a  word  to  be  typed;  when  no 
book  had  ever  anlved  fram  a  ndghbortaig  li- 
brary and  no  meal  had  yet  been  aerved. 

I  remenriier  vMdly  the  pride  with  which 
Chartea  Rankd  took  aae  for  the  flrat  time 
to  an  thte  epectacaiar  new  building  and 
how,  mudi  like  a  grand  arignwir  ahowlng 
off  hte  eatate,  he  eecorted  me  throuih  It 
room  by  room,  taking  apodal  ddlght  tai  the 
kitchen  a«iidi  he  knew  wonU  be  the  apirltu- 
al  core  of  thte  place; 

That  waa  on  a  Saturday.  In  the  enauing 
■r«i«iay  monring  aoeae  three  doaen  of  ua, 
largdy  atrangen  to  one  another,  turned  up 
for  the  tint  day  at  the  Center,  unaure  of 
ouradvea,  not  knowing  quite  what  to  expect. 
There  waa.  In  fact,  no  real  opening  i 
ny.  and  eadi  at  ua  aoon  filed  off  to  a  i 
rate  mimaitfr  cdl.  rolled  a  aheet  of  paper  in 
a  typewriter,  and  atarted  to  write.  And  n 
the  Center  began. 

It  to  aald  that  a  ooaaervattre  to  one  who 
never  bdlevn  In  doing  anything  for  the 
flrat  ttane.  becaun  It  wffl  aet  a  precedent.  In 
truth,  we  VeDowa  and  ataff  alike— cooM 
baldly  more  without  aetting  precedenta. 
many  of  which  have  proved  to  be  laatlng.  A 
aingle  f"^^**-—  When  we  arrived,  we  found 
that  the  aenter  Vdlowa  and  younger  Fdlowa 
were  llated  aeparatdy.  We  aaked  that  there 
Uate  be  dtecarded  and  that  new  Ilata  be  pre- 
pared t'^trtwtf  no  diatlnctlona  of  rank  and 
age.  That  waa  promptly  done,  and  thua  It 
baa  been  ever  after. 

Staioe  that  Sqitember  day  tai  10T8  our 
numben  hare  awdled.  More  than  150  men 
and  women  have  walked  through  thon 
^am  do(«8  for  the  firat  time— ecfadan  in 
daaatea  and  tai  the  fine  arte,  tai  philoaoiriiy 
and  in  litoary  crltidam.  and  In  more  than  a 
aoore  of  other  diadpllnea.  They  bare  come 
from  a  band  of  atatm  from  Califocnta  to 
Rhode  laland.  and  abroad  from  Uabon  to 
Td-Avtv.  bora  Bruaada  to  Tokyo,  from  Bar- 
odona  to  Mdboume. 

There  have  even  been  a  few  Fellows  like 
myadf  who  accumulated  ao  many  Inoom- 
pletea  that  they  were  required  to  repeat  a 
year. 

Kent  MuniUn  hu  ttrid  me  that  I  am  to 
^wak  f or  the  gboata  of  f ellowB  paat. 

That  te  a  fdldtoua  tanage.  for  there  truly 
are  ^lirtta  here.  Eadi  new  dam  te  tanmedi- 
ately  confronted  with  a  repreacntation  of 
that  aenae— the  plaane  on  which  are  etched 
the  doquent  wonte  apoken  by  CSiariea  Fran- 
kd  on  that  aunatruck  Saturday  momingon 
which  thte  buikltaig  was  dedicated  four 
mvinSB  SCO* 

A  time  of  remembranoe  te  tnductably  de- 
gtaM^  and  It  te  with  no  little  aadnem  that  we 
realtee  that  we  ahan  never  again  an 
Tahkob  Tatanon'a  quiaateal  amUe  or  Dick 
Davte'  quiet  grace,  never  again  hoe  OeraM 
Etoe  talk  of  Flato  or  VHA  Dmaon  of  folk- 
lore. But  each  of  them,  no  lem  than  that 
good  ""T^wy  of  paat  Fellows  who  are 
preaent  today  or  wffl  return  In  years  to 
come,  has  left  inwnH»»<»^  of  hlmadf  or  her- 
adf  here.  Though  thte  te  a  very  young  tauti- 
tutkm.  it  hn  acquired  in  a  short  time  a  rich 
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wbleh  our  new  cHraetor  has  al- 
itoadd. 
For  Um  piMt  three  jeus  I  b»ve  enjoyed 
the  pfMk«»  of  aerriiw  with  Chariee  BUtaer 
on  the  board  of  tnieteee  of  8baJth  OoDeie.  I 
have  a*Bk«d  the  laate  of  hla  IntcnatK  a 
ffltner  Mew  Haven  aldennan  with  a  paarim 
tor  p-*"**-^  and  aeulptare:  a  devotee  of  the 
theater  and  the  ooneert  haD  with  an  ataUinc 
fUth  In  the  proapeet  of  the  Waahincton 
Bn*!**—  wtth  a  love  of  dnma  and  nuulc: 
wfaiefa  I  take  to  be  inoontrovertlbie  proof  of 
hto  tnat  tai  diime  intervention.  I  have  en- 
Jofod  hl>  eoaapaalonahlp.  profited  from  hie 
,  tolerated,  vith  unparalleled  macnar 
hto  dtarette  anoke  and  Mvored  hit 
,  vrlt.  An  of  OB  who  have  been  Fellows 
hei«.  and  who  in  virit  oontlnue  to  be.  re- 
Jotoe  In  hla  oontnc  to  a  plaee  we  cheriah. 
and  OB  bdurif  of  them.  I  am  happy  to  ny, 
Wdoome.  Charlea.* 


AROENTINA  FAIUB  TO  ACCOUNT 
FOR  THE  DISAPPEARED 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Aprfl  28.  Artentlna's  Anned  Forces  of- 
ficially waalMd  their  hands  of  blame 
for  the  disappearance  of  many  thou- 
sands of  penons  under  military  rule. 
IMrodaiminc  the  mlmfinff  to  be  either 
hidtnc  in  voluntary  ezfle  or  "Juridical- 
ly and  administratively  dead." 

The  boeaved  families  and  concerned 
international  human  rights  croupe 
have  Icmt  H»»»ianH»<i  an  accounting  for 
the  disappearance  of  up  to  20.000  men. 
women,  and  children  during  the  mili- 
tary's security  cradLdown  in  the  late 
1970's.  But.  instead  of  carrying  out  a 
thorough  investigation  into  this  na- 
tional tragedy.  Argmtina's  military 
leaders  have  issued  a  m)ort  disavow- 
ing reqwnsibility.  The  regime  has  con- 
cluded that  all  measures  carried  out 
during  its  canvaign  against  subversion 
w«re  "acts  of  service"  executed  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  asserts  that  punlsh- 
moit  has  alrauly  been  accorded  In  all 
cases  where  human  rights  excesses  oc- 
curred, when  guilt  could  be  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  the  regime  is  now 
preparing  an  amnesty  law  which  could 
reportedly  protect  murderers  and  tor- 
turers in  the  Argentine  military,  who 
bring  such  dishimor  to  thetr  service 
and  to  their  nation,  from  future  pros- 
ecuti<m  in  civilian  courts. 

There  has  been  a  swift,  highly  criti- 
cal international  response  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Government's  faUure  to  ac- 
count for  the  thousands  of  missing 
and  its  betrayal  of  the  fragile  hopes  of 
the  families  who  have  lost  loved  ones. 
The  Vatican  publicly  criticised  the  Ar- 
gentine report  as  not  "ccnnprehensible 
or  aocei^iable."  and  opening  "new 
and— if  possible— more  anguishing 
questions."  President  Pertini  of  Italy 
wrote  President  Bignone  of  Argentina 
that  "All  humanity  should  consider 
itself  wounded  and  offended."  This 
message  reqwnded  to  Argentina's  re- 
jection of  an  earlier  statement  of  Ital- 
ian concern  as  interference  in  internal 
Argentine  affairs,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  disappeared  are  Italian 
dtiiras    or    of    Italian    origin.    The 


Fteneh  Government  also  formally  ex- 
prMsed  "great  surprise  at  a  statement 
which  purports  to  exonoate  from  all 
rasponaibility  the  perpetrators  of  bru- 
talities committed  in  the  name  of 
malntr^'^g  puldic  <Htler." 

The  New  York  Times  editorialised 
that  "Argentina's  military  regime  isn't 
tj>in«g  the  whole  truth."  and  com- 
mented that  the  catharsis  which  will 
be  necessary  for  Argentina  to  over- 
OHue  this  tragedy  "will  come  when  Ar- 
gentina shows  that  the  quality  of  its 
Justice  meets  the  claims  of  conscience 
and  law." 

I  ask  that  there  be  published  in  the 
RaooKO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  poignant  commentary  f  ran 
the  May  12  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  by  f  orm«r  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  Patt  Derian 
on  the  continued  quest  by  the  Moth- 
ers of  the  Plasa  de  Mayo  for  inf orma- 
tim  on  their  chUdren  who  disappeared 
while  in  unacknowledged  official  cus- 
tody. Rather  than  cooperate  in  docu- 
menting these  tragic  cases.  Argentina's 
mUitary  rulers  have  sought  to  block 
any  thorough  inquiry  and  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  ban  the  courageous 
"March  for  Life"  organiied  by  the 
Mothers  of  the  Plasa  de  Mayo  late  last 
year  to  demand  information  on  their 
mJssing  children,  freedom  for  remain- 
ing political  prisoners,  and  an  end  to 
Argentina's  state  of  seige. 

The  reticence  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration on  these  unacceptable  devel- 
oiunents  contrasts  vividly  with  the 
voices  of  protest  being  raised  around 
the  world  by  the  grieving  families, 
concerned  governments,  the  interna- 
tional press,  and  human  rights  spokes- 
men. I  am  apprehensive  that  the  com- 
pletely Inadequate  official  17.8.  con- 
cern over  this  abdication  of  reqx>nsi- 
bility  by  the  Argentine  military  regime 
may  reflect  an  admini«trati<m  desire 
to  resume  seciulty  assistance  to  Argen- 
tina at  an  early  date. 

I  would  remind  the  administration 
that  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
which  would  permit  such  assistance 
only  after  the  administration  is  able  to 
certify  that  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Argentina  has  significantly  im- 
proved, including  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

a.  "Progress  has  been  made  in  accounting 
for  the  disappeared." 

b.  "Political  prisoners  held  without  trial 
or  under  executive  authority  (PEN)  have 
be«n  released." 

While  we  are  heartened  by  the  pris- 
oner releases  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  months,  and  by  the  Argen- 
tine government's  announced  inten- 
ticm  to  hold  national  elections  this  Oc- 
tober, there  has  assuredly  been  no  sig- 
nificant progress  in  accounting  for  the 
diswpeared.  The  military's  latest 
report  makes  prospects  for  an  account- 
ing more  remote  than  ever.  As  the 
Vatican  statement  said: 


One  cannot  but  ezpreaa— with  great  aad- 
neai  the  severe  objertlona  that  sprint  from 
the  public  conactence  and.  at  the  same  time, 
the  human  and  Christian  aharins  of  a  grief 
that  has  thus  become,  if  poerible.  even  more 
bitter  and  diaeanaolate .  .  .  There  is  no  more 
of ndal  poasibllity  for  a  further  effort  of  in- 
vestigation into  the  truth. 

I  would  h<^>e  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would  be  in  strong  agreement 
that  this  would  be  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible times  for  this  administration  to 
flaunt  world  opinion  and  the  most 
basic  principles  of  international 
human  rights  to  certify  Argentina  for 
renewed  security  assistance  and  sup- 
port from  the  United  States. 

The  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12. 19631 

Evn  BAsm  DiSArvsAKSD 

(By  Patt  Derian) 

Tonight  I  spent  the  evening  with 
"Widows."  It  is  a  novel  by  Artel  Dorfman. 
Tomorrow  I  will  spend  the  afternoon  with 
one  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Plaaa  de  Mayo. 
She  will  be  up  from  Argentina  and  sitting  in 
my  living  room. 

When  she  comes  to  the  door,- we  wiU  smile 
and  embrace  and  Uss  each  other's  che^s. 
She  WiU  notice  the  flowers;  I  will  hope  that 
her  trip  has  gone  well  and  inquire  about  the 
well-being  of  the  Mothers.  It  would  seem,  to 
a  passerby,  so  serene,  so  dvUiied- two 
women,  two  friends  talking  in  a  light  and 
sunny  room. 

There  is  nothing  civilised  about  our  topic 
Our  overall  subject  is  barbarity.  We  wlU 
probably  not  spend  much  time  on  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  her  vile  government.  Le.. 
murder  and  torture;  we  are  old  friends. 

SpedflcaUy.  we  will  talk  about  the  disap- 
peared—men. women,  children  and  babies— 
the  babies  sometimes  bom.  killed  or  lost  in 
government  captivity.  There  are,  or  were, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them.  Most  are 
dead,  maybe.  The  Mothers  don't  know.  The 
Argentine  government  knows.  Its  body 
snatchers.  killers  and  torturers  know.  And 
its  clerks,  cooks  and  prociirement  people 
know.  Along  the  way.  a  little  information 
seeps  out,  then  the  Mothers  know  some- 
thing else. 

But  the  voliune  of  Information  only  recon- 
firms known  practices  and  rarely  supplies 
hard  facts  of  Identity.  Who  is  alive?  Who  is 
dead? 

Every  morning  the  Mothers  get  up,  brush 
their  teeth,  put  on  their  makeup,  stockings, 
clothes  and  get  themselves  ready  to  go  to 
woric.  Their  work  Is  finding  out  who  is  alive, 
who  Is  dead. 

Every  Thursday  at  3:30  pjn.  they  go  to 
the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  the  site  of  the  principal 
government  office,  and  try  to  get  their  gov- 
ernment to  answer  those  two  questions. 

WhUe  the  government  refuses  to  answer 
officially,  sometimes  its  employees  give  q>e- 
cif ic  replies. 

One  of  the  Mothers  told  me,  earlier,  that 
she  had  been  Informally  told  of  the  birth  of 
her  grandchild  when  her  daughter's  body 
was  brought  home.  A  man  explained  the 
baby's  delivery  in  some  detail.  When  her 
daughter  went  into  labor,  her  hands  were 
tied  behind  her  back.  She  was  placed,  nude, 
on  bare  wire  bedsprings.  She  labored  and 
delivered,  without  pain-reliever,  anesthetic 
or  help,  while  a  room  full  of  her  torturers 
watched. 


That  MOthsr.  like  many  otban,  is 
f or  her  grand&illd.  A  number  of  Mdi 
have  been  adopted  and  a  lew  bave 
found.  TherelB  a  book  of  lost  bsMes  In 

iHHirwwt  Tbare  are  photognpiis  i 
gnptas  of  u  known  details  sbout  iatents 
and  toddlefsfend  yomw  diUdren  wiM  were 
taken,  niereiare  no  pictures  of  those  ban 
of  the  pregriant  women  irtw  have  disap- 
peared. 

So  tomorrow  we  wUl  talk  factually  about 
Inf otmatloa  secelved.  progreai  saade.  Tliere 
might  be  a  a<ptfenient  to  the  baUes'  book: 
more  ffemlly  TOww^f  win  have  come  for- 
waid  ao  that  their  —'— '-g  yoangsten  can 
be  Indoded  lo  the  seardL 

We  wtU  aMOtlon  Dorltnaa'S  book,  bold  It 
In  our  hank.:  nod  In  agreeoaent  wtth  tt.  It  Is 
nit^y  that  vie  win  f«"""— «*^  on  the  tmth 
and  power  In  the  pair  of  witttnff.  "Widows" 
and  "Priaooer  Wtthout  a  ISutm,  Odl  imth- 
out  a  Numbet."  Dortman  and  Jaeobo  Ttaner- 
man.  the  anthots  have  iiiansged  to  reeount 
what  can  nMy  be  spoken:  the  honor  of 
being  "dtaapieared"  and  the  ingenkNis  and 
^rip'f^*^  courage  of  those  irtio  Inrist  on 
knowing  who'ls  aUve.  who  is  dead. 

Argenttna'a  army,  on  Its  way  oirt,  InjUa- 
graoe  yet  again.  Is  now  stmgtfing  devmte- 
ly  to  dedare  itaelf  not  guilty,  but  forgiven. 
lU  rev<dtlng  mewling  and  pi^ng.  Its  ehnnsy 
seaieh  for  a  "deal"  meet  with  ood  Indlffer- 
enoe  at  home.  In  Washington,  the  adknlnla- 
tratlon  mulls  over  a  renewal  of  security  aa- 
sistanoe  to  the  mlUtary  ■ovemment  in 
Buenoa  Aire*  as  It  ctumblea.  It  was  all  pow- 
oful  in  its  seven  years  and.  because  of  iU 
power,  many  curried  Its  favor. 

But  aome  did  not  The  "mad  women  of  the 
Plaaa  de  Mayo,"  like  the  women  in 
"Widows."  "Stayed  there  .  .  .  simply  wait- 
ing one  mark  time  in  this  story  for  them, 
the  BOkUers,  to  decide  what  they  were  going 
to  do,  how  they  were  going  to  do  it.  ertien." 

This  story  nears  lU  end  In  Argentina. 
Nobody  kno#s  vrtiat  kind  of  govemment  or 
society  wm  fMlow.  But  all  ShooM  know  that 
the  magnificent  courage  of  the  Mothers  was 
unrelenting.  They  have  never  let  up  and 
they  will  do  it  again  if  they  must* 


1-06    OPERATION    INSIDE    WASH- 
DfOTOtl  CAPITAL  BELTWAY 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning.  Congressman  Fraxk  Wolt, 
my  colleague  from  Virginia.  Soiator 
Pattl  TkiBLk,  and  I  held  a  mress  confer- 
ence at  which  we  presented  our  recmn- 
mendations  about  the  operation  of  I- 
60  inside  the  Washington  Capital  Belt- 
way. 

Our  recommendations  are  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  CtmA 
Robb. 

I  ask  that  my  statement,  along  with 
that  of  Congressman  Wolf  and  our 
letter  to  Governor  Robb.  aM>ear  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  matdrial  follows: 
STAnMBiT  or  SBRAToa  Joan  W.  WAum  at 
A  Psass  CowvBoiNS  cm  1-48 

One  month  ago.  Congreaaman  Wolf.  Sena- 
tor TrIble  and  I  held  a  puldle  meeting  at 
George  Maaen  Hl^  School  in  Falls  Chundi. 
The  purpoee  of  the  meeting  was  to  deter- 
mine what  people  thought  waa  the  best  way 
to  utiliae  1-66.  the  Custis  Memorial  Park- 
way. 

At  that  Ume.  we  listened  to  various  view- 
points,  passed   out   a   questionnaire.   We 


to  analyse  the  questionnaire  re- 
and  make  rw^mim^'^f**™"  for 
that  were  warranted.  Today  we 
our  recommendations  in  a  letter  to 
Oovemor  Charles  Robb. 

Our  recommendations  are: 

L  Reduce  HOV-4  to  HOV-S  beginning  this 
summer  for  a  one  year  trial  period,  to 
making  thia  rT'*'*'**'niiiii1ti^'*"  we  are  aenc- 
ing  to  prove  that  a  three  person  limit  win 
enable  more  drivers  to  form  carpools.  result- 
ing In  reduced  congestion  on  secondary 
raads.  improved  energy  savings  and  reduc- 
tion in  pollutkm  and  traffic  hasards. 

X  Modify  cunent  hours  of  restriction 
(6:10-9:60  AM.  easthound;  8:30-6:30  PM. 
westbound)  to  oonform  with  ^Hrginla  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Transportation 
peak  hour  utillaation  counts.  Such  modifica- 
tion of  restricted  hours  would  create  an  effi- 
cient flow  of  traffic  during  peak  hours.  The 
itr'«ii«~'  affecting  1-66  made  by  former 
TtaiMpottaUon  Secretary  Coleman  did  not 
mMctty  any  hours  of  restriction.  IHrglnla  of - 
tldsk,  who  have  studied  the  flow  of  traffic 
are  In  the  best  position  to  detomine  irtut 
the  peak  hours  are. 

S.  Addreas  the  environmental  impact  ques- 
tion by  having  the  Virginia  Dqwrtment  of 
Highways  and  Transportation  conduct  an 
fwviriffpfw^ntai  assessment  of  the 
'the  modified  HOV-3  limit  wUl  have 
on'energy,  pollution  and  traffic  congestion, 
also  considering  the  Impact  HOV-3  wiU 
have  on  airport  traffic  using  the  Dulles 
Connector  Road. 

4.  Make  HOV  restrictions  more  flexible  in 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
indlvlduala.  Handicapped  persons  have  ex- 
preesed  the  problems  they  encounter  in 
fonning  car  pools  and  dealing  with  1-66  re- 
strietiona.  Handicapped  groups  should  be 
ffltwiflt*d  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled in  modifying  HOV  requirements. 

5.  Staging  areas— areas  where  people  can 
pull  off  the  road,  park  their  cars  and  Join  a 
carpool— should  be  identified  with  the  coop- 
eratkm  of  Northern  Virginia  localities. 
'Hieae  areas  have  provoi  successful  In  the 
Springfield  area  for  commuters  using  the 
HOV  lanes  on  1-395.  They  could  be  equally 
Buooesaful  on  1-66.  The  State  should  assist 
in  «.»M«y  such  locations  convenient,  avail- 
aUe  and  safe.  I  have  written  to  ICayor 
ICsrkm  Barry  about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's cooperation  in  idmtlfylng  staging 
areas  so  carpoolers  can  use  the  HOV  lanes 
on  the  return  trip  to  Virginia. 

to  my  Judgmmt.  adoptiim  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  allow  1-66  to  better  serve 
the  people  of  Northern  Virginia. 


STAXBIBIT  op  CONORBSSICAM  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

I  have  a  brief  statement  to  be  followed  by 
our  Senators  from  Virginia  and  then  well 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Since 
totentate  66  began  operation  inside  the 
Capital  Beltway  on  December  22, 1982,  Sen- 
ators Warner,  Trible  and  I  have  heard  from 
thffimTM*f  of  constituents  about  the  rush 
hour  restrictions  which  have  precluded  the 
people  of  Northern  Virginia  from  using  the 
hi^way.  We  conducted  a  public  hearing  on 
the  tanpact  of  the  High  Occupancy  Vehicle 
(HOV)  restrictions  on  area  commuters  on 
April  14,  1983.  Over  200  persons  attended 
the  four-hour  hearing  with  80  witnesses  tes- 
tifying. 

After  over  five  months  of  discussions  with 
constituents  and  our  evaluation  of  the  hear- 
ing testimony,  questionnaires  and  other 
studies  since  the  $285  million  highway 
opened,  we  have  concluded  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  rush  hour  HOV-4  restrictions  on 


1-66  would  be  in  the  best  Intraest  of  the 
pecvde  of  Northern  Virginia. 

We  have  written  Governor  Robb  to  make 
the  following  recommendationa: 

Reduce  HOV-4  to  HOV-3  for  a  one-year 
trial  period. 

Reduce  the  hours  of  restriction. 

Assist  Northern  IHrginia  counties  in  creat- 
ing "staging  areas"  to  form  carpools. 

Evaluate  the  exemption  of  handicapped 
drivers  from  the  HOV  Umltation. 

Address  the  environmental  Impact  ques- 
tion throu^  an  aasesament  made  during 
the  one-year  trial  period. 

We  are  asking  Goveinor  Robb  to  act  on 
this  issue  because  the  Commonwealth  set 
the  hours  initially  for  restricted  use  and 
since  the  Conamonwealth  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  daily  operation  for  the  inter- 
state, we  bdleve  the  Commonwealth  of  V\t- 
glnia  is  the  most  appropriate  levd  of  gov- 
emment to  solve  this  problem.  Governor 
Robb  has  already  proven  responsive  in 
working  with  me  in  December  to  keep  the 
Lynn  Street  ramp  In  Roaalyn  open  to  all 
traffic  without  restrlctkm  and  I  am  hopeful 
he  wm  be  equally  responsive  in  this  case. 

I  would  like  to  fmphaslir  that  my  goal  is 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  communi- 
ty. We  are  not  asUng  that  the  restrictions 
be  lifted  completely  but  only  that  the  HOV 
requirement  be  reduced  from  four  to  three 
persons  and  the  hours  changed  slightly  for 
a  one-year  trial  period. 

It  Is  the  government's  responslMllty  to 
listen  to  and  be  responsible  to  the  people 
and  not  simply  impose  its  wHl  on  the  iieople. 
Therefore,  while  we  recognise  the  HOV-4 
(XHnmltment  that  was  adopted  in  1977.  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  meant  to  Ite 
carved  in  granite  or  exempt  fiom  review. 
We  should  not  hide  behind  a  poUcy  that  dis- 
courages people  from  being  able  to  uae  this 
highway. 

We  have  listened  to  the  people  and  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  act  resp<»i8ttdy  to  modify 
these  restrictions  <m  1-66  to  benefit  area 
commuters  and  to  more  efficiently  utiliae 
this  highway. 

CoH(auss  or  the  UmixD  Sxatss. 
Waahington,  D.C.  Man  17, 19i3. 
Hon.  Chaklss  S.  Robs. 
MainStaUCapUol. 
Riehmond,  Va. 

Dkax  GovnHoa  Ross:  GHnce  toterstate  66 
began  cqieration  Inside  the  Capital  Bdtway 
on  December  22,  1982,  we  have  heard  from 
thousands  of  constituents  about  the  rush 
hour  restrictions  which  have  precluded  the 
people  of  Northern  Virginia  frcnn  using  the 
highway.  As  you  know,  we  conducted  a 
public  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  High 
Occupancy  Vehicle  (HOV)  restrlcticms  on 
area  commuters  on  April  14. 1963. 

Over  200  persons  including  Messrs.  Fo- 
garty.  King  and  Mabry  from  the  ^Hrginla 
Department  of  Highways  and  Transporta- 
tion attended  the  four-hour  hearing  with  80 
witnesses  testifying. 

After  over  five  months  of  discussions  with 
constituents  and  our  evaluation  of  the  hear- 
ing testimony,  questiomialres  and  other 
studies  since  the  $285  million  highway 
opened,  we  have  concluded  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  rush  hour  HOV-4  restrictions  on 
1-66  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Virginia.  We  offer  the 
following  recommendations  and  urge  your 
support  to: 

Reduce  HOV-4  to  HOV-3  for  a  one-year 
trial  period. 

Reduce  the  hours  of  restrlcticm. 
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M««t  Aopplnc  tlie  BOV-4  raatrtetian 
would  tm  I-M  to  capaettjr. 

Ma  1— We  are  not  recommendint 

the  Umlta  entirely,  but  to  modifjr 

HOV-4  to  HOV-«.  It  to  tanportant  to  note 

t  f  oeuaaa  on  people,  not  vehl- 

A  dooir  look  at  the  atudy  ahowa  that 

durtrw  the  SW  hour  leeUleted  period.  IJM 
140  buaea  and  140  van  pools 
I-Oi.  totalUnc  IJM  vehidaa.  or  an  av- 
_  I  of  TM  vehielea  per  hour  which  to  one 
third  at  the  road^  capacity  of  carrytnc  S.4M 
I  at  Si  mUee  per  hour. 

;  Na  I— Reduction  of  HOV-4  wfD 
ict  the  uee  of  the  Theodore 
iBrldie. 

Vbct  Ha  S-A  modified  BOV  reatriction 
would  encourage  more  peoi^  to  form  ear- 
reduce  the  number  of  vehldea 
J  Into  the  Rooeerelt  Bridie.  Redudnc 
the  BOV  leatrletlon  would  increase  the  like- 
of  low  occupancy  vehidee  forminc 
A  recent  COO  surrey  eetlmatiert 
the  averaae  ear  occupancy  to  1.4  persona.  A 
reduced  BOV  reatriction  on  I-M  wlU  not 
create  Bsore  vehldes  on  the  Rooeevdt 
.  The  same  number  of  people  wHl  still 
to  utmae  the  brldte.  But  with  a  re- 
BOV-4  and  the  formation  of  more 
with  BOV-S  the  actual  number  of 
eara  on  the  bridge  should  not  increase. 

Arguasent  No.  4— The  agreements  made 
with  the  federal  government  In  1077  should 
behoncred. 

Vact  Ha  4— Thto  ptdlcy  was  imposed  when 
it  WM  agreed  to  reduce  the  tntcratatc's 
planned  eight  lanes  to  four  lanea.  The  quee- 
tlcn  today,  however,  to  whether  that  com- 
mitment remaim  In  the  beat  intereat  of  the 
people  and  the  coaomunity.  We  believe  that 
to  a  question  that  the  people,  and  not  the 
government,  should  decide.  The  overwbelm- 
liw  lespeiMe  that  we  hear  from  the  commu- 
nity to  that  they  believe  eome  sort  of  modift- 
reduction  of  BOV  reetrtetions.  at 
;  on  a  trial  basis,  to  warranted. 
In  early  reeults  from  a  recent  congression- 
al queetkamaire  sent  by  Repreeentatlve 
Wolf  to  every  household  In  the  lOth  Dis- 
trict, over  M  percent  responding  favored 
soBse  change  In  the  BOV-4  reetrtetions  and 
over  M  percent  favored  reducing  the  hours 

08  PQSt^lCUOIL 

We  have  always  believed  it  to  the  govem- 
Dsent's  responsibility  to  listen  to  the  people 
and  not  stanply  Impose  its  will  on  the  people. 
Therefore,  while  we  recognise  the  BOV-4 
coBuaitment  that  was  adopted  In  1077,  we 
do  not  brieve  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
carved  in  granite  or  exempt  from  review.  AU 
laws  and  poUdes.  even  the  VA  Constitution 
are  amendable  and  we  do  not  see  why  thto 
poUcy  should  be  any  different 
avALUATioa  or  data 

In  addition,  we  urge  your  consideration  of 
the  following  findings  which  support  our 
positlan:  (1)  the  uUUsation  of  I-M:  (3)  car- 
poolta«  difficulties:  and  (3)  the  effecU  of  re- 
duced BOV  requirements  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

UtUiaation  of  l-«6 

Traffic  counts  taken  on  Interstate  M  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Bighways  and 
Transportattan  for  the  period  January  30  to 
3S.  lots.  (Ha  1)  and  March  11  to  17,  lOM. 
(No.  3)  have  shown  that  I-M  to  vastly  under- 
utOlsed.  During  the  reetricted  period,  there 
arc  in  most  Instances  fewer  than  1.0M  vehi- 
cles per  hour.  During  thoee  restricted  hours, 
the  average  flow  on  I-M  was  lees  than  OM 
eara  per  hour  for  the  January  counts  and 
570  cars  per  hour  for  the  March  counts. 

The  BIghway  Capacity  Maniial.  a  recog- 
nlaed  authority  on  traffle  How.  provides 
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which  indicates  how 
hour  ean  be  aoeommodatad  on  roads  of  vart- 
oi»  types.  Theae  data  show  that  a  «dl-de- 
signed  two-lane  highway,  sudi  as  I-OS.  ean 
accwmmodate  far  more  than  OM  vdiidea 
per  hour— eudi  a  road  could  have  as  many 
as  S  JM  vehidee  eadi  hour  travdhig  at  40 
miles  per  hour,  or  3.4M  vohides  traveling  at 
Bl  mUee  per  hour  (Na  S).  Shiee  the  flow  on 
I-M  averagee  OM  and  STO  cars  per  hour  in 
January  and  March  re«oettvdy,  thto  road 
has  been  operating  at  IS  to  M  percent  ca- 
pacity in  January,  and  IS  to  S4  percent  ca- 
pacity in  Mardi.  dependtaig  on  which  mUes- 
per-hour  figure  to  preferred.  Not  only  does 
thto  underscore  the  sjgniflnant  underutillw- 
tlon  of  I-M.  but  it  further  points  out  that 
utlUntlan  during  the  restricted  period  has 
dropped  since  the  January  counts. 

Addittonally.  I-M  to  not  responding  aa  a 
normal  highway.  Traffic  during  the  restrict- 
ed period  to  at  ita  lowest  when.  aeconUng  to 
normal  highway  pattema.  it  should  be  at  Its 
peak.  Obaervatlona  taken  at  three  different 
U.&  freeways  reported  in  the  BIghway  Ca- 
padty  Manual  show  that  traffic  normally 
peaks  around  S  ajn.  and  4:4S  pm,^  Just 
when  I-M  traffic  flow  to  lowest 

Pent-up  capacity  to  evidenced  by  the  Jump 
in  usage  on  I-M  immediatdy  preceding  and 
following  the  restricted  hours  (No.  4).  Jsnu- 
ary  traffic  counU  provided  by  VDB*T  ahow 
that  between  S:M  and  OHM  ajn..  013  cars 
passed  at  the  Westmoreland  count  station. 
Of  theee.  01  percent  were  counted  between 
0:48  and  0:M  ajn.  At  the  Sycamore  and 
Weetmoreland  count  stations,  between  8:M 
to  0:45  ajn.,  the  average  of  the  total  cars 
counted  was  155  cars. 

From  0:45  to  0:M  ajn.,  the  average  was 
1  JM  cars— m  10  times  as  many. 

Clearly,  many  of  theee  were  cars  that  "got 
on  early"  with  a  vehicle  occupancy  of  less 
than  BOV-4.  A  modified  BOV  Umlt  would 
permit  many  of  theee  additional  cars  legal 
secern  to  the  highway.  Additionally,  many 
single  occupancy  cars  wait  to  get  on  I-M  at 
0:M  sjn..  when  the  reetrictloaa  are  lifted.  If 
the  BOV-4  limitation  were  lifted  and  a 
lower  restriction  were  adopted,  some  of 
theee  single  occupancy  cars  that  cannot  now 
form  BOV-4  carpooto  could  in  fact  meet  the 
reduced  requirement  and  elimlnatr  many  of 
the  sln^  rider  ears  on  I-M. 

Other  highways  across  the  country  have 
experienced  such  underutillaation  and  have 
taken  steps  to  lower  their  BOV  require- 
ments. In  Miami-Dade  County  in  Florida, 
for  Inrtance,  the  BOV-3  reetrictions  were 
lowered  on  X3J&.  1  and  again  for  the  Banfield 
Freeway  In  Oregon,  when  underutlltoatton 
occurred.  The  BIghway  Divialon  for  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Ttanaportation  re- 
ported (No.  5)  that  the  hours  of  restrictions 
and  HOV  limits  were  reduced  "in  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  congestion  and  more  ef  f  ec- 
Uvely  utilise  the  BOV  lanea." 

While  other  areas  of  the  country  are  re- 
ducing their  BOV  limits  from  BOV-S  to 
HOV-3.  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Washlngtcm  area's  HOV-4  restrictions  are 
the  highest  In  the  country.  There  are  no 
other  BOV-4  roadways  In  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  we 
see  lower  requirements  (No.  0): 

San  Bernardino  Freeway  in  Loa  Angelee 
(BOV-3). 

I-M  in  Boston  (BOV-3). 

Santa  Monica  Freeway  in  Loa  Angeiea 
(BOV-3). 

Southeast  Exiveesway  in  Boston  (BOV-3). 

South  Dixie  BIghway  in  Miami  (BOV-3). 

I-M  In  Mtomi  (BOV-3). 
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Tet,  Shirley  BItfiway  and  I-M  have  BOV- 
4  as  their  ruah  hour  redriflttan. 
Oarpoottatf 

We  have  heard  from  naay  condltnants 
who  indleate  that  the  rash  hour  raatridlaos 
are  UBWorkaliie  because  of  dttHeultles  In 
-- «"*-«"«'^  0  four-penoB  eaipooL  On  any 
given  day.  thtare  are  abaaneas  fkem  the  oai^ 
POOL  People  are  ai.  OB  travd.  OB  voeatiaB. 
working  tote,  or  need  thrir  ear  for  panon^ 
biaiBssB.  The  fewer  the  mnaber  of  people  tai 
aearpod.  thn  mot*  Ukdy  the  earpool  wfll 
be  umble  to  meet  the  HOV  Hmltaflwi  e^e- 
daUy  with  the  cunent  BBsphasto  on  small 
cars  whldi  carry  a  maximam  olfbor  people 
and  rale  out  larger  carpoola  aa  a  backup. 

Stanterd  pMbabOtty  theory  bean  out  the 
foUowliw  anoljnto  (No.  7)  if  wc  assume  M 
peiaoBal  days  of  abonee  tram  a  four  peraoB 
earpod  durhig  a  SM  work  day  year  (aasum- 
ing  10  hoUdata): 

"The  probability  of  meettag  the  BOV-4 
H— i*.M««  ig  only  41  pereeat  ob  any  given 
dar.  for  BOT-S.  thto  probability  riaea  to  8S 
percent  and  the  earpod  would  be  Miceemful 
on  4  out  of  »  daya:  if  the  Iknlt  to  reduced  to 
BOV-3  (tai  the  summer  mantfaa  for  instanoe 
when  peoide  are  on  vaeattoB  more),  the 
probability  readies  07J  pereent-ertaleh 
means  that  SO  out  of  40  days,  people  wish- 
ing to  caipocd  could  uae  I-M  tai  3.  S.  or  4 
person  oarpoOls."  

If  the  numlwr  of  carpoola  uaing  I-M  were 
proportional  to  theee  probaWlitlaa.  setting 
the  BOV  Hf  «*-»««»  at  Wav-*  would  in- 
craaae  the  ttaffie  flow  fnn  an  average  of 
OM  ean  per  hour  to  IJM  can  per  hour— 
which  to  still  weU  bdow  the  highway's  ca- 

padty. 
Stattotics  provided  by  the  Antomotive  In- 

f ormatkm  CkMndl  indleate  that  there  has 
been  a  coiwitWahle  duwudaing  in  automo- 
bOee  since  the  1077  Coleman  daeialon,  whldi 
act  the  BOV  limit  at  BOV-4  (No.  8).  Sales 
for  1077  snd  1003  Indtaate  that  8J3  percent 
of  the  can  told  in  1077  wera  suboompaete 
holdliw  f out  or  lem  occupants;  thto  figure 
race  to  10.M  percent  tai  IOCS.  In  1077.  40.77 
peieent  of  the  salee  were  for  inteimedtote  or 
standard  cad  holding  0  to  S  |iass>iii|i  ii  in 
ISOS.  thto  dropped  to  SX4S  percent  Salea  of 
imports  hoUUng  4  or  leas  jiassfngfirs  roae 
tram  1SJ5  poroent  in  1077  to  87  J4  percent 
tailOM. 

Theee  figuree  show  that  autoa  bdng  pur- 
chased todsy  are  smaller  than  theae  pur- 
chased in  1)077.  Many  of  theae  can  only 
hold  four  occupanta  whldi  reduoee  the 
chance  for  a  regularly  successful  earpod. 
staice  the  vtiiide  to  not  large  enough  to 
carry  0  occupanta  and  provide  a  backup. 

Our  ana'fr*"  of  the  qneattamalrea  com- 
pleted by  partidpanta  at  the  April  14.  lOM, 
public  hewkig  underaoore  a  number  of  the 
problems  mentkmed  above.  For  instanoe, 
only  01  of  L74  respondents  have  can  iriilch 
will  hold  more  than  4  people.  Only  33  of  148 
leapondenta  can  regularly  meet  the  BOV-4 
earpod  requirements  on  I-OO.  An  over- 
whdming  130  of  170  reapondenU  favor 
modifying  ttie  BOV  requirement  And  102 
of  104  favor  redudng  the  houn  of  restric- 
tion. 

XntHnmaieiif 
Protecting  the  environment  to  a  crucial 
element  bi  bonsideratlaB  of  modiflratinn  of 
the  BOV  restrictions.  Devdoplng  a  reliable 
aaaemment  of  the  eft ecta  of  an  BOV  modifl- 
cation  would  Involve  an  analysto  of  short 
snd  long-tem  environmental  and  operatlon- 
d  tanpaets.  We  believe  the  Vbgtaila  Depart- 
ment of  Bitfiways  and  TYansportatlan  tai  oo- 
.  operatloB  with  the  Metropolitan  Washtaig- 


ton  CouncO  of  Oovenments  would  be  the 
awofiriate  agfwlf  *"  rtmaat±  mdi  an  as- 
aa^BSBt  to  evaluate  the  tanpaet  of  the  facil- 
ity OB  travd  patterns,  modd  shifts  tai 
Northern  Virgtaila  and  overall  hitfiway  op- 
L  It  could  alao  indude  a  computer 
to  red  different  auto  occupancy 
aloiwI-M. 
In  our  opinion  audi  a  long-term  dody 
would  ahow  that  a  reduction  in  the  BOV-4 
1^^  hour  Itawitatiim  would  have  a  podttve 
etfed  OB  the  environment  With  more  driv- 
en meettw  the  modified  earpod  require- 
ments and  using  I-M.  there  would  be  fewer 
can  on  area  roads;  more  can  moving  at  con- 
stant higher  speeds,  snd  lem  stop  snd  go 
traffic.  AU  thto  would  bring  enemr  savtaigs. 
both  in  fud  consumption  and  In  human 
energy  and  timK  reduced  pdlutlon  levds 
fram  ttii~*«"r  antomobiles  on  skle  snd  red- 
dentlal  streets:  lees  congestion  on  the  red- 
dcBttal  and  surface  streets  tai  Arlington  snd 
Pdto  Chnrdi  including  Route  M.  Lee  mgh- 
way.  Wilson  Boulevard  and  other  locd 
streets;  and  tanproved  auto  and  pedestrian 
nfety  along  thoee  arteries  with  the  shift  of 
traffle  from  aecondary  roads  to  I-M. 

Baaed  on  our  evaluation  of  the  undenitOi- 
satton  of  I-OO.  carpoollng  dif  ficultiea  experi- 
enced by  commuteis.  snd  a  f avwable  Impact 
erf  an  BOV  modification  on  energy,  safety, 
poDntation  and  congestion,  we  rdterate  our 
reoommmrtstions  to: 

(1)  Reduce  BOV-4  to  HOV-3  for  a  one- 
year  trid  period:  We  recommend  that  BOV- 
4  be  dropped  to  BOV-3,  beginning  thto 
summer  for  a  one-year  trid  period.  We  be- 
lieve thto  will  increase  utilization  of  I-M, 
but  keep  It  weU  bdow  capadty.  We  are  con- 
vianed  that  more  driven  would  then  be  able 
to  earpod  and  relief  will  be  provided  to  aec- 
ondary roads,  resulting  tai  savino  of  oiergy 
and  reduction  in  pollution  and  traffic  hax- 


that  thto  experience  on  Shirley 
can  be  applied  to  I-M  if 


over,  park  and  leaive  their  ean  to  Joki  a  < 
POOL  There  are  severd  areas  tai  the  I-M  < 
rider  whfcdi  are  potentid 
at   the    —    "■■ 


(2)  Reduce  houn  of  restriction:  We  recom- 
mend that  the  current  restricted  houn  (0:30 
to  0  ajn.  eastbound:  3J0  to  6:30  westbound) 
be  modified  tai  aocwdance  wtth  VDBftT 
peak  hour  utiltaation  counts.  Stretching  the 
rush  hour  restrictions  beycmd  the  actud 
riMh  hour  peaka  createa  more  problems  and 
Inconvenience  than  it  solves.  Such  a  modifi- 
cation arm  provide  a  fairer  restriction, 
aimed  at  oeattaig  efficient  flow  during  peak 
periods.  The  partknilar  houn  restricted  to 
BOV  use  were  initially  determtaied  by 
VDBA7.  The  decision  by  former  Secretary 
of  Tranvortation  William  Cdeman  re- 
quired HOV-4  during  the  peak  period,  but 
did  not  identify  the  exact  houn  of  restric- 
tion. We  believe  ^Hrgtaiia  offidato  are  tai  a 
better  posltlffn  than  the  f  ed«al  government 
to  determine  the  peak  houn  for  narrowing 
the  houn  of  reetrtetions. 

(3)  Direct  Virginia  Departnmit  of  Higfa- 
waya  to  conduct  an  envircHimentd  assess- 
ment of  BOV-3:  We  recommend  that  during 
the  trid  period  during  which  BOV-3  to 
tested  that  VIMtT  conduct  an  ongoing  envi- 
ronmentd  aasessment  of  the  tanpaet  the 
mffififtfrf  BOV  limit  has  on  energy,  pollu- 
tion and  congestion.  The  assessment  should 
m\mt\  take  into  oonddeiation  the  impact  of 
BOV-S  on  airport  traffic  using  the  Dulles 
omnector  road. 

(4)  Assist  counties  in  creation  of  staging 
areaa  to  form  carpoola:  An  experiment  on 
Shiriey  Bii^way  in  Northern  Virginia  has 
proven  succmsful  in  asulntlng  motorists 
form  carpooto.  For  over  10  years,  commuten 
without  can  have  been  Joining  driven  in 
need  of  additlond  passengen  to  meet  the 
rush  hour  limitations  on  1-305.  We  believe 


and  aafe.  we  reeommead  that  the 
asdd  tai  thto  effort  Thto  wm  greatly 
tate  the  f ormattam  of  eaipool 
addtttlnnd  can  from  the  road, 
it  wm  provide  an  area  where 
have  teBoiorarily  led  a 


(5)  Bxenqit  handicapped  driven 
BOV  "—«*-""—  We  bdiere  that 
restiletiflu ahould be  flexible  tai( 
the  apedd  needs  of 
uals.  Many  handleapped 
t  uBiaarrt  to  ua  the  apec 
they  encounter  in  forming 
dealing  iHth  the  I-M  reatrlctlona.  We  lee- 
ntwmaiMi  that  hawHfapped 
aulted  to  determtaie  the  wiahea  of 
individuato  with  a  view  toward 
modiWratlona  for  theae  luitiktlons. 

We  urge  your  eonalderatloa  of  theae ' 
and  recommfWidatlona    The 
for  prodding  better,  more  efftelent 
portattoB  for  the  people  of  Northern  ^ 
la  to  ahared  by  the  fedetaL  atate  — 
govemmenta.    I^d    January    we 
quickly  and  eff edtvdy  with  you. 
in  lifting  the  reatrlctlana  on  the  I^mi  I 
ramp  thereby  hdping  thouaanda  of 
era  IHrginia  commutera. 

We  bdiere  the  I-M  BOV-4  tome  to 
other  matter  that  lequirea  similar 
ate  attention  and  oooperatlan.  We 
pared  to  do  everything  poadhle  at  the  1 
d  levd  to  aasta*  you  tai  effecting 
changea.  We  look  forward  to  worfclBt 
you  in  finding  a  regwnslble  sdutlon  to  thto 
important  matter. 
Sincerdy. 

Jobs  W.  Waub. 

RJL  Semmtr. 
PAUi.&TBnu. 

VJL  Seumte, 
tLWaur. 
Memberafi 


THE  "MASTERS  OF  DISASTER" 
•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Preaident.  for  tbe 
record.  I  wish  to  acknoaiedce  ttie 
gtunning  aehievements  of  11  ekiiiwitor 
ry  school  studoits  and  thdr  oofClMi. 
collectively  known  as  the  "Maatcn  of 
Disaster."  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
hearty  congratulations  to  these  Hoo- 
ders  at  Indianapolis  PJB.  No.  t1  in 
their  sploidid  exanmle  of  teamwoA 
and  inteUect  in  winning  the  National 
Elementary  School  Chess  Champinn- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  hiHior  AnUumy  ADen. 
Derrick  Brownie.  Curtis  Caraon.  An- 
thony Elliott.  Dale  Foster,  Stqiiien 
Garrett.  Keith  Hunter.  Tbomas  Pettj. 
Dexter  Robertson.  Corey  Smusa,  and 
Derridt  Thomas.  Their  adviaas, 
Robert  Cotter,  Len  WaHaoe.  Dan^ 
Lakes,  and  Morgan  Baxuer.  deaetwe 
etfual  ftrnimtnu^w*^"" 

The  ezcelloice  of  their  aoconwlidi- 
ment  is  in  fulfilling  a  goal  with  pene- 
verence  and  (xmfidence.  the  aecreta  of 
turning  a  dream  into  reality.  As 
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young  peoide  and  their  ooaehoi  oon- 
ttnue  to  fTOV  In  AIll  and  ezperkooe  in 
tbe  came.  let  ua  alao  wiih  them 
wladom  eomMned  with  the  pennanent 
enthuataan  and  atrencth  of  jfouth. 
The  Maj  10  New  York  Tlmea  fivea 
,^m,^MmmmM»  wBttct  to  the  winnen  of 
the  vHvott  and  R  Immett  Tyrrell. 
Jt^  ^BmAm  hia  May  18  Waahingtoo 
Poet  cotamm  to  the  aitnifleanee  of  the 
"Ifaatem  of  Diaaater"  achievement  I 
wiah  to  bring  them  to  the  attenttcm  of 
my  coUeagMea.  and  ask  that  they  be 
iHlnted  in  the  Rkobs. 
aHouL  tbe  New  Tork  TImeB.  Maj  10. 19«S] 
UmjK&T  1^411  CARinai  Cans  Tnu 


Umumiavum,  Majr  •.— Wben  Robert 
Cotter.  ftfttMrade  Ktaioe  teocher.  tried  to 
onante  a  ttmm  dab  at  bis  tainer-eity  aebool 
tbrae  jfvan  aaOb  none  of  tbe  itudenta  knew 


a  pawn  from  a  Unc 

Leat  week.  Mr.  Ootter'e  cbea  teem  re- 
turned from  MeowblB  wttb  tbe  Nattenal  B- 
'  fieiiool  Cbea  ebamptaneblp. 

I  that  iaaace  of  beiiw  an  eUtlit 
Ifr  Cotter  Mid.  recallinc  vttb 
at  tbe  aurprtw  bl>  team  generated 
at  tbe  united  Statea  Soatbetn  Klementary 
Sebooi  Oieai  TOumamfnt  In  Puladd.  Va.. 
tbia  «ftac  "Sveryone  wondered  why  tbia 
group  of  gbetto  kldi  would  make  an  11-bour 
trip  to  play  In  a  ebeai  atrancbold." 

Tbe  atadenta  from  Sebooi  37  left  tbat 
■*»«-«g*»«M  wttb  one  \om,  one  draw.  S3  victo- 
rieaandtbei 


Tbe  ~»«~— '  cbamptanablp  came  harder. 
After  Imllin  for  aU  eight  roundi.  Sebooi 
STa  team  won  a  Mpieaker  May  1.  beating 
New  Tofk  Clty^  Hunter  College  Etementa- 
ry  Sebooi  by  luUf  a  point. 

Another  New  Tork  team,  from  Jamea 
MfHiiii  High  Sebooi  In  Brooklyn,  was  luck- 
ier, wtamkw  tbe  United  Statea  High  School 
Cbini  Team  Cliampionablp  In  San  Joae. 

CBUf. 

Sd¥iol  yi  la  In  a  downtown  area  of  nm- 
down  bcaaea  and  houaing  projecta.  "It  was 
tbe  only  wort  here."  Derrick  Brownie.  12 
yeara  old.  mid  In  recalling  why  he  had 
begun  to  play.  ehem. 

Steven  Oairett.  12.  another  member  of 
the  cbeaa  team.  Initially  encountered  some 
reiManee  Cram  hia  frlendi  and  family,  "es- 
pecially my  grandteotber." 

"She  said  I  had  to  get  my  mind  off  chess 
and  start  playing  some  active  sports."  he 


"lusnas  or  disastb" 
But  Mr.  Cotter,  with  bis  regimen  of  after- 
sdiool  prartlee  and  Soviet  dbnam  magaiinca. 
prevailed. 
No  sooner  bad  tbe  team  members  learned 
tea  tlian  he  entered  them  In  tour- 
ita.  Typically,  they  would  win  one 
:  and  loae  20.  Their  dismal  perf  twmance 
In  tboae  daya  prompted  tbe  nifkname  "Mas- 
ters of  Otsaater."  Tlie  team  improved,  but 
tlie  name  stodL 

"mey  wouldn't  quit."  saki  Mr.  Cotter, 
who  battled  a  meager  school  budget  to  get 
for  rhiws  sets,  timers  and  touma- 
iit  feea.  "A  certain  street  savvy  and  some 
oompctittve  instincts  made  them 
keep  eoniiw  back." 

As  Corey  Scrugai.  12.  put  it.  "They  used 
to  treat  me  like  dirt.  Init  soon  enough  It  paid 
off." 

Today,  four  members  of  the  team  are 
ranked  In  the  top  SO  players  under  the  age 
of  13. 


Tlie^weliool  trophy  eaae.  which  bad  held  a 
few  certlfleataa  of  thla  and  that,  began  to 
fill  with  gleaming  cbem  trophies.  Before  the 
team  left  for  tbe  national  tournament.  Indi- 
^ii«P>in«  Mayor  William  H.  Hudnut.  a  Fid 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Princeton,  came  to 
play  an  e«hlMtlon  match  before  the  school 
and  found  himself  checkmated  tai  40  min- 
utea. 

"He's  not  a  bad  player."  Mr.  Cotter  saki. 
"but  lie  was  losing  on  the  fourth  move." 

A  eheas  master  vlaiting  the  state  made  a 
detour  to  play  tbe  11-member  team  simulta- 
neoualy  and  offer  pointers. 

nan  IS  statun  calm 

Tbe  team  baa  remained  unruffled 
through  It  alL 

"They  dont  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  tlie  national  championahip."  Mr.  Cotter 
saM  In  a  tone  of  amaaement.  "They  think 
it's  a  chcas  match  like  all  the  others." 

Four  team  members  said  moat  would  be 
entering  seventh  grade  and  Junior  high 
cbem  competition  next  year  anyway.  Chess, 
they  agreed,  might  help  pay  a  few  small 
bills  in  years  to  come,  but  most  plan  on  ca- 
reers in  law  or  maybe  business. 

Derrick  Brownie,  stocky  beneath  his  Afro, 
said  he  wanted  to  play  pro  football.  "That." 
be  said.  "Is  the  way  to  make  real  money." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  16. 10831 


TBI  TKiuMm  orns 


orDiauim 


A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  the  National  De- 
mentary  School  Cbem  championship 
slipped  from  tbe  grasp  of  New  Tork  City's 
Hunter  College  Elementary  School,  which 
did  not  seem  right.  The  Hunter  College  Ele- 
mentary School  is  populated  by  chOdren  of 
the  New  Tort  intelligentsia.  They  were 
beaten  by  a  team  from  Indianapolis,  a  team 
oompoaed  of  inner-city  kids  with  no  PhD.'s 
in  their  lineagea.  a  team  Mlled  as  The  Mas- 
ters of  Disaster!  Were  the  eggheads  fran 
New  Tork  victims  of  street  gang  mayhem? 
Not  at  all.  they  were  victims  of  persistence, 
that  incalculable  element  in  the  human 
spirit  that  allows  for  marvels  In  the  face  of 
all  sociological  findings  to  tbe  contrary. 

Tbe  element  flickeis  and  flares  irregular- 
ly, bdt  when  It  does,  it  fillers  and  flares 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin,  as  the  phrase  has  It  The  Mas- 
ters of  Disaster  are  bla^  and  for  one 
reason  or  another  black  kids  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  cbem  diampimis.  Nor  for  that 
matter  are  poor  kids,  nor  Hoosier  kids.  Thus 
there  are  a  lot  of  anomalies  here  worthy  of 
our  attention. 

One  is  the  question  of  race.  Decades  have 
elapsed  stnoe  the  dvU  rights  movement  car- 
ried the  day.  yet  we  are,  alas,  no  closer  to 
the  goal  of  a  colorblind  society,  a  goal  that 
any  serioua-minded  student  of  human 
nature  knows  must  be  realised  for  endiuing 
racial  harmony.  The  complexities  of  race  In 
America  are  sudi  that  only  a  genius  would 
attempt  to  discua  it  wisely,  and  he  would 
need  far  more  space  available  to  him  than  a 
mere  column. 

Here  there  is  only  space  to  say  that  we 
shall  continue  to  depreciate  human  adiieve- 
ment  as  long  as  we  look  at  Americans  as 
whites  and  blacks  or,  for  that  matter  Poles 
or  wasps;  and  there  are  good  biological 
reasons  to  drop  these  categories— racial  and 
ethnic  particularity  is  less  and  lem  possible 
in  a  land  like  ours,  and  according  to  our 
Ideals  it  is  lem  and  lem  creditable. 

Social  science  has  told  us  much  that  Is 
true  about  human  beings,  but  it  has  also 
told    us   some    things    that    are    palpably 


untrue,  and  for  a  certitude  it  baa  diminislMd 
tbe  wonder  of  human  adiieveoient  by  taHlst- 
ing  on  quantifiable  explanations  for  human 
behavior.  Elements  tbat  cannot  be  quanti- 
fied get  short  shrift  in  social  adenoe.  and 
peialstenoe  or  will  power  are  such  dements. 
They  are  alao  tbe  elements  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  such  achievements  as  were  attained 
by  the  Masters  of  Disaster. 

Two-and-a-half  years  ago  a  fifth-grade  sd- 
enoe  teadier  at  Indianapolis'  Sebooi  37.  be- 
cause be  liked  cbem  and  tbe  students 
around  him.  suggested  that  the  kids  play 
chess.  Adepts  of  the  sodal  sciences  ml^t 
have  considered  this  absurd,  and  their 
charts  and  statistics  would  back  them  up. 
Wben  the  fledtfing  team  members  grew  mu- 
tinous after  10  minutes  of  practice,  the 
social  scientists  mi^t  again  have  pointed  to 
theta-  statistics:  and  wben  tbe  kids  got  fUt- 
tened  in  competition  the  social  scientists 
could  have  pulled  out  aU  their  cant  about 
endangering  the  fragile  self-images  of  poor 
blacks. 

The  kids  at  School  37  dM  taideed  get  fUt- 
tened.  hence  their  now  forbidding  nick- 
name. Masters  of  Disaster.  Tet  they  were 
not  so  fragile.  The  aforementioned  unquan- 
tiflable  elements  seemed  to  be  activated  by 
defeat,  and  elementary  school  kids  who 
could  not  sit  still  for  10  minutes  became  kids 
who  trained  two  to  four  hours  nightly,  five 
nights  a  week,  and  on  Saturdays  for  two 
years.  Visions  of  excellence  did  not  intimi- 
date them  but  goaded  them. 

How  does  one  explain  It?  Some  say  it  is  be- 
cause these  kids  are  street  tough.  Others 
say  it  Is  because  cbea  Is  all  they  had  to  do. 
The  explanations  run  from  the  sensible  to 
the  biaarre.  but  one  thing  we  can  all  agree 
on  is  that  these  cbem  players  bad  the  desire 
to  persist  through  arduous  practice  and 
through  defeats.  Today  this  desire  to 
achieve  is  always  undervalued,  yet  it  is  es- 
sential to  all  human  endeavor. 

The  question  is  how  does  one  instill  it  In 
young  people?  Is  it  luck  or  a  gift?  In  Chica- 
go, one  of  the  republic's  most  successful 
teachers  of  inner-dty  children.  Marva  Col- 
lins, insists  that  tbe  desire  to  achieve  is  the 
result  of  devoted  teachers'  holding  high  ex- 
pectations for  themselves  and  their  students 
rather  than  low  expectations.  She  puts  the 
burden  on  teachers  first,  then  students.  I 
believe  she  is  right. 

That  Is  why  congratulations  are  in  order 
not  only  for  the  chess  players  of  School  27 
but  also  for  their  coadiea,  who  no  longer 
have  to  teach  their  charges  how  to  cope 
with  being  patnmlaed  in  defeat  but  rather 
with  being  celebrated  in  victory.  The  latter 
condition  is  always  more  dangerous  to  the 
hmnan  spirit.* 


JUSTIN  DART  HONORED  WITH 
BOY  SCOUTS'  DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZENS  AWARD 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  enter  into  the  Rkx>rd  an  all- 
too-brief  recognition  of  a  very  special 
American.  Mr.  Justin  Dart. 

Surely,  there  has  been  no  greater 
representative  of  America's  free  enter- 
prise system  than  Justin  Dart.  His  ex- 
traordinary realization  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  his  business  genius  are 
legendary.  In  addition,  his  generosity 
and  unselfish  service  liave  brightened 
almost  every  facet  of  American  life: 


business,  medicine.  ptdttloB,  education, 
and  oountlass  charltlea. 

Therefore,  it  is  moat  aiipropnate 
that  our  friend,  induatrlal  giant,  and 
great  American.  Justin  Dart,  is  being 
honored  with  the  Boy  Scouts'  Dlstin- 
guiahed  Citiaens  Award  at  a  dinner  m 
June  7  in  Los  Angdea.* 


Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
6:46  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  Bfay  18,  1983,  at 
9:S0 


of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  general 
while  so  serving: 

Tobegeneni 

Lt.  Oen.  Jobn  K.  Davis.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Marine  Corps. 


RECESS  UNTIL  SrM  AJI. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time.  I  move,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn.  on 
Wednesday. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  17. 1983: 

DKPAKTlfXIlT  or  DiRHSB 

Delbert  L.  ^urlock,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  AsalBtant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice 
Hairy  N.  Walters. 

Ik  trb  MASim  Cobps 
Ttie  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5202,  to  be  Assistant  Commandant 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17, 1983: 

EHvnomfBHTAL  PaoTBCTioH  AoncT 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Washington, 
to  l>e  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

DiPASXMEiiT  or  JnsTici 

Alfred  S.  Regnery,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
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CHDOLA   JDinOR   OOLUOB   4-K 
AT     MARIAMNA. 


HOIiDONroQUA 


•  Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Spaaker.  If 

I  to  flripB  wttta  the  in- 
I  teee  In  providing 
tmnw  for  future  teneratiane.  It  wffl 
he  bewiiB  tbe  Amerieui  peoide  are 
that  it  li  a  real  andaerioue 
I  am  euufiueed  tliat  reaUn- 
alKNit  beeauae  of 
aa  one  in  wtileh  I  bave 

the  4-X  Oonferenee  held  April  14-lC. 


Tliii  CMifewnee  grew  out  of  the  eon- 

of  a  few  people  In  the  area  who 

1  together  In  a  committee  to  aeek 

to  addrem  the  prablema  of  their 

in  the  field  of  energy-  Out 

of  ttaii  uoMflem  came  an  Idea  to  have  a 

>  at  the  Chlpola 

■  College  In  Marianna  and  out  of 

'  the  4-E  Oonferenee. 

Ta  quote  one  participant:  "It  might 

It  could  not  have 


of  mj  itaff  and  mjraelf 
with  thla  committee  to  diaeoM 
and  out  of  thoae  eonveraatlona 
the  idea  for  a  student  adence 
a  aympootum.  an  ezpoaitlon  by 
in  cooaervatlon  and  de- 
of  energy  aoureea,  and  a 
:  of  a  aubeommlttee  of  the  8ci- 
Teehnology  Oonunlttee  of 
the  UJBL  Bboae  of  RcpveaentativeB. 

One  o<  the  more  remarkable  amects 
of  thla  eonmunlty  effort,  and  that  la 
iriiat  It  waa.  la  that  It  waa  done 
no  bodgeL  Hie  feea  of  the  ez- 
hdped  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
and  everything  dae  waa  oontrlb- 
I  by  the  community. 

to  pay  ipeclal  tribute  to  the 

of  the  steering  committee 

>  primarily  rwponalhir  for  the 

mm!  sooceaaful  tanplenftenta- 

tioD  of  thla  project: 

AI  Bam.  directar  of  vocational  edu- 

at    Chipoia    Junior    College: 

Cobb,   county   agent;   Paul 

euvlruumental   education   for 

the  State  D^artment  of  Bducatlon. 

;  Dr.  Don  DeUow.  aradfmir 

latChipoia: 

Bmy  Ttamtatttwt   Rorida  public  utili- 

ttoa  oCfkial:  Onie  Eilia.  manager  of  the 

WaaWngton      County 

of  Commerce.  Chipley;  Dr. 


Albert  PoldB.  medical  directs  at  Sun- 
land  Tratalng  Center. 

Bfll  BohBberg.  U.S.  Ikiergy  Depart- 
ment; Mrs.  Ifoie  Houston.  pubUe  af- 
fairs for  Chlpola;  Norwood  Jackson, 
manager  of  the  Jackson  County 
Chamber  of  Cranmoce;  David  Nichol- 
son, instructor  at  Chlpola; 

Dr.  Dale  ODanlel.  dean  of  business 
at  Chlpola;  Mike  Peacock.  Florida 
pubUc  utilltlea;  Pete  Pylant.  Com- 
merce Dmartment  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  Tallahassee; 

Dr.  Joyner  Sfans.  dean  of  students  at 
Chlpola;  Ken  Stoutamlre.  director  of 
vocational  training  at  Sunland;  Toia 
Thayer,  Governor's  Energy  Office. 
Tallahassee;  and  Charles  Thlbos.  man- 
ager of  the  West  Florida  Electric  Co- 
operative. 

Involved  was  a  week  of  alternative 
energy  activities  which  was  truly  in- 
spta«d  by  local  ccmoem  and  broadened 
by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the 
tiny  group  which  first  conceived  the 
idea  to  incorporate  involvement  by 
government  agencies  from  three 
States,  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
schools  from  throughout  Florida,  and 
prtvi^  mtrepreneurs  from  across  the 
Nation. 

TO  say  that  I  was  pleased  and  im- 
pressed by  the  dedicated  work  and 
imagtawttve  organisational  ability  of 
theae  oxistituents  would  be  an  under- 
statement of  the  first  magnitude. 

Marianna.  Fla..  is  the  county  seat  set 
among  the  rolling  hills  of  Jackson 
County  in  northwest  norida  in  that 
frequently  ignored  area  of  pastoral 
beauty  known  as  the  Rorida  Panhan- 
dle. Its  eomomy  is  based  aa  agricul- 
ture and.  more  particularly,  on  soy- 
bean and  peanut  production.  The 
Census  Bureau  reported  a  population 
of  39.1M  in  the  county  in  the  1980 


While  I  wlU  be  praising  the  work  of 
many  who  made  this  week  such  a  re- 
■oundlng  success.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  efforts  of  the  few  who  start- 
ed it  all  and  Chipoia  Junior  College, 
which  provided  the  physical  facilities 
and  much  of  the  administrative  effort 
required  in  such  a  maior  undertaking. 

Particularly,  I  do  want  to  mention 
Dr.  James  R.  Richburg.  president  of 
Chlpola  Junior  College.  In  viite  of  a 
busy  schedule  in  leading  Chipoia  to 
excellence  and  reritalisaUon,  he 
chaired  the  committee  and  kept  the 
program  moving. 

The  4-E  Conference  drew  its  titie 
from  the  four  areas  on  which  the 
group  wanted  to  concentrate— energy, 
education,  ecology,  and  economy. 


Perhapa  the  centerpiece  of  the  mo- 
gram  was  the  student  sdenoe  fair, 
which  drew  156  entrlea  from  our  great 
State.  Particular  credit  ia  due  Paul 
Coley,  Dr.  Sims,  and  Paul  Huang  for 
maJriTig  this  such  a  tremendous  suc- 


Scott  Crossfleld,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  test  pilots  and  aeronautical 
engineers,  who  now  serves  on  our  com- 
mittee staff,  went  down  as  a  qyedal 
guest  to  talk  to  young  people  and 
Judge  the  exhibits. 

The  West  Horida  Electric  Coopera- 
tive prorided  a  fried  chicken  dinner 
for  over  1.100  young  people  who  at- 
tended the  science  fair. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
list  the  award  winners.  These  bright 
and  innovative  young  people  will  be 
the  leaders  of  t<Mnorrow  in  finding  so- 
lutions to  our  energy  proUons. 

Grand  prise  winners  of  the  fair  were: 
Junior  division— Christopher  Gibbs. 
Alachua  County,  physics;  senior  divi- 
sion—Stacy Peacock.  Marianna  High 
School.  Jackson  County.  The  awards 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Richburg. 

First  runnersup  in  the  grand  priae 
category  were  Leon  Couch.  Alachua 
County,  Junior  division:  and  W«idy 
Manger,  Jackson  County,  senior  dlri- 
slon. 

The  Publishers  Award,  presented  by 
Dr.  Elizabeth  F.  Abbot,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Florida  Foundation  of 
Future  Scientists,  went  to  Michael 
Clark  of  Bay  County. 

First  place  recognition  in  the  Junior 
division  went  to  the  f  ollowinr. 

Behavioral  and  social  science— Leon 
Couch.  Alachiu;  biochemistry— Doug- 
las Hodges,  Alachua;  botany— Christie 
C^«e,  Alachua;  chemistry— Stan 
Young.  Marianna  High  School.  Jack- 
son; engineering— Evan  Carter,  Ala- 
chua: Earth  and  qmce  science— Robby 
Whitesell.  Wakulla;  mathematics  and 
computers— Scott  Dunbar,  Leon; 
microbiology— Jay  Thrash.  Alachua: 
medicine  and  health— Richard  T.  La- 
Salle.  Leon:  physics— Christopher 
Gibbs,  Alachua;  and  ecology— JiU  Bu- 
shong.  Polk. 

Second  place  recognition  in  the 
senior  division  went  to: 

Behavioral  and  social  science— Char- 
lie Davidson.  Marianna  High  School. 
Jackson;  biochemistry— Jay  Shively. 
Marianna  High  School.  Jadtson; 
botany— Angela  Spikes.  Gulf;  engi- 
neering—Joseph Homsby,  Malone 
High  School.  Jackson;  Earth  and 
space  science— Danny  Kilgore,  Leon; 
mathematics  and  computers— Stacy 
Blane.  Bay;  microbiology— Myla  Sims. 


•  ThM  "bidkc"  tjmibol  idcndfict 


or  imeitioas  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  die  Memlier  on  die  floor. 


M<(*«M»"*^  Hil^  School.  Jaekson:  medi- 
cine and  taialth— Joe  Baa,  Leon;  idiys- 
iea— AahW  AlbrliAit,  FOlk:  and  aoolo- 
gy— Oraoe  CuEey.  Leon. 

First  plaee  recognition,  senior  diri- 
slon.wentlo: 

BehavkKil  and  social  adcnoe— Katie 
Rudden.  F«rik;  hlorhwnirtry— Stacey 
FMooek.  lisrianna  High  Sdiool.  JaA- 
son:  botaiv-^amtfer  Claifc.  Bay; 
chemlstry-^Daryl  Glvena.  Leoo;  engi- 
neering—Rgndy  Andetaon.  Hohnaa; 
Earth  and  tpaoe  science  Matt  Austin. 
Sneads  m^  School.  Jaekson;  mathe- 
matics and  computers— Todd  FtMler. 
Bar.  microbiology— Kayte  Jean 
Puqua,  MiM*<Ton;  medleine  and 
health— W«idy  Manger,  Marianna 
Hli^  School.  Jackson;  physles— 
Andrew  Mgrtln.  POlk:  and  aoology  and 
Mtehael  Bonnett.  Sneads  High  Sdiool. 
Ja^son. 

Kathryn  Stoutamlre  of  Marianna 
High  Sebopl  was  presented  the  show- 
stopper  awftrd  in  the  senior  division. 

Top  awards  included  computers, 
monetary  prises,  and  certtflcatea 

Awards  presented  by  othos  than 
those  named  above  were:  Croasfleld: 
Mrs.  LeOa  MrUv"*»".  founder  of  the 
Florida  Sdmoe  and  Boglneering  Fair 
and  former  teacher  at  Marianna  Hi|^ 
School;  Optimist  dub  president  Dub 
Stear;  Demmon  and  various  college  of- 
ficials. 

Particular  credit  is  due  the  Mar- 
ianna Optimist  Club  and  the  Optimist 
dubs  of  north  Florida,  who  provkled 
the  orlgtngl  money  necessary  to  taittt- 
ate  the  student  sdenoe  fair  and  carry 
it  off  so  successfully. 

The  symtMMium  was  a  great  success 
and  the  spetiwrs  excdlent.  They  in- 
cluded Holmberg  and  Thayer,  mem- 
bers of  the  steering  committee. 

Also  on  the  program  were:  Roy 
Thompson,  Jr..  Flcnlda  economic  de- 
vdoiKnent  at  Florida  State  Univnsity, 
Tallahassee,  Dr.  Wayne  Smith,  direc- 
tor of  the  oeatet  tar  blomass  energy, 
Gainesvill«;  J.  Fred  Allen,  chief  of 
forest  research.  Georgia  Forestry 
Ctmmiission;  Eddie  Sokol.  head  of  gov- 
ernment affairs.  Russdl  Corp..  a  com- 
pany with  a  major  plant  in  Marianna; 
and  Dr.  J.  R.  Orsenigo,  vice  president. 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  League.  Clewist<m. 

Syn^osiiun  participants  discussed 
more  completdy  later  wane:  Peter 
vnOaex.  Bill  Ayers.  Al  Simpler,  and 
Ted  Keehen. 

Seven  witnesses  wpeared  before  our 
ccH:)gressl<ttuLl  hearing  whldi  was  mti- 
Ued  "Eneigy  and  Rural  Devel<v)mait: 
What  is  Needed?  What  is  Being 
Done." 

Heading  off  the  proceedings  was  my 
long  time  friend.  Florida  Lt.  Gov. 
Wayne  Mikson.  who  is  from  Marianna. 
In  concise  language,  he  pointed  out 
the  massive  problems  f adng  our  State 
and  rural  America  and  what  we,  as 
Floridians.  are  trying  to  do  about 
them. 


TestlfSring  on  two  ponds  were 
Thayer  and  Dr.  Wayne  Sknith.  men- 
tioned earlier.  Ms.  Vtetoria  Tsdilnkd. 
Florida  Department  of  Environmental 
Regulation.  TUlahassee;  Dr.  Chariea 
Sdd.  dean  of  the  College  of  &iglneer- 
Ing,  Flmida  AAM  University.  Tsllar 
hassee:  Dr.  Robert  San  Martin. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  ttiergy 
for  Renewable  Energy,  Waahington. 
D.C.;  and  J<dm  T.  Shidf ,  dlreetcn-.  dlri- 
slon  of  agricultural  development.  Ten- 
Valley     Authority.     Muscle 


and  pioneer  in  the  fidd  of 
gaslfiiration    Also  designs  and  baUds 


The  printed  report  of  these  hearings 
wHl  reveal  an  enormous  quantity  of  in- 
formation regarding  our  accomplish- 
ments  and  our  needs.  Let  me  say  that 
out  of  the  sympodum  and  the  hearing, 
we  heard  the  need  for  conaervatlon.  a 
deaperate  need  for  development  of  al- 
ternate sources  of  energy,  and  for  the 
wise  use  of  present  fuels  so  that  they 
do  not  foul  the  envlronmmt  and  are 
used  to  their  maximum  potmtiaL 

Many  cranpanles.  indlriduals.  and 
agencies  of  Government  particUwted 
in  di9laying  the  latest  technologies.  I 
poaonally  vldted  each  exhibit  and. 
with  the  expert  information  furnished 
by  Dr.  Folds,  found  it  fascinating. 

On  behalf  of  all  those  who  made  this 
program  successful,  we  want  to  thank 
them  for  partidpating. 

They  were: 

Bill  Paynter,  president.  Union 
Fli^ta.  Sacramento.  Calif.,  alcohol 
fuds  in  aviatiim.  Modified  a  ctmipany 
aircraft  and  piloted  a  transcontinental 
flight  <m  methanol; 

Dr.  Max  Shauck.  preddent.  Fli^t 
Research.  Inc.,  Waco,  Tex.,  alcohol 
fuels  in  aviation.  Modified  a  company 
aircraft  and  piloted  a  transcontinental 
flight  on  ethanol; 

Jade  La  Mothe  and  Lawrence  Matt, 
division  of  aeronautics,  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Springfidd. 
IlL.  alcohol  fuels  in  aviation.  Modified 
an  Illinois  State  aircraft  and  piloted 
the  plane  on  a  cross-country  flight— 
StaiDgOeld.  m..  to  Marianna,  Fla.,  and 
return; 

George  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Agri-Pud 
Systems,  Inc..  Cleveland,  Tenn..  pio- 
neer in  the  production  of  ethanol  from 
animal  waste; 

Al  Maris,  preddent,  AloKX).  Rock- 
chester,  m.,  recognized  expert  and  pio- 
neer on  the  small-  to  medium-scale 
production  of  ethanol  and  the  utiliza- 
-ti<Hi  of  alcohol  fuels; 

Peter  Widndr,  preddent.  Agro  Gas, 
Cresco.  Iowa,  internationally  recog- 
nised expert  and  pioneer  in  anaerobic 
digesters— the  production  of  methane 
gas  frmn  animal  wastes: 

R.  L.  Bibb  Swain,  preddent.  Ener- 
Dyne  Corp..  Manchester.  Tenn..  recog- 
nised expert  and  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  vpoT  recompresdon  and  low- 
energy  converdon  of  starch  crops  to 
ethanol; 

Raymond  Risder.  preddent.  MGS. 
Inc.  California.  Mo.,  recognized  expert 


and  blocks; 

Bill    Ayers,    vice    president, 
Rogers,  Inc.  Kansaa  City,  Mb., 
faetnren    and    markets    smaU- 
medium-aeale    gasiflers 
the  state-of-th»«rt  technology. 

Ted  Kedien,  vice  president, : 
Group  Purduidng,  Kansas  City.  Mb., 
identifiw  state-of-the-art  tcchnoingy 
in  term  energy  systems,  upgrades  tlie 
engineering  and  arranges  for  i 
turing  where  necessary,  and 
these  systems  with  needed  perform- 
ance guarantees; 

Dr.  Harry  La  Fontaine,  consultant, 
Miami,  na..  recognised  inteinatianal 
expert  on  wood  gasification. 

Willis  WiUiua.  distributor,  Conklin 
Co.,  Minnavolls,  Mtam^  Conklin ; 
ufactures  and  markets  turnkey, 
scale— 35,000  to  70,000  gallons  a  year— 
ethanol  plants; 

Dave  Keenan  and  Ward  Forquer. 
wood  energy.  Mmbark  Industries,  Inc, 
Wtam.  MietK  Morbork  is  In  the  fore- 
front in  <V*»giHng,  manufacturing,  and 
mai±eting  wood  enngy  equipment 
and  systems; 

Marrow  and  Vivian 
Power  Co..  Ashford. 
cranputer  display  and  nudear 
story: 

Boyd  J.  Atterberry.  Atterbecry  Mor 
terprises.  Ashf ord.  Ala.,  solar-vac  stills 
and  energy  management  systems; 

Robert  C.  Whorton.  Automatic 
Switch  Co..  MdUle.  Ala..  Pneumatic 
solendd  valves  and  oiergy  metering 
systems; 

James  H.  Blubaugh.  Blubaugh  A  As- 
sodates.  Pensacola.  Fla..  ooergy  man- 
agonent  systems; 

John  S.  Brewer.  Marianna,  Fla.. 
wood  burner  systems; 

Forrest  M.  Bridges.  Bridges  Biter- 
prises.  Philadelphia,  Miss..  Hardy 
home  heaters; 

Julius  Sullivan.  Chipoia  SoO 
vation.  Marianna,  Fla..  sdl 
tion; 

Jane  R.  Burgess  and  Leonard  Cobb. 
county  extoidon  agents.  Marianna, 
Fla..  farm  home  oiergy; 

Ernie  Broddns.  E.  E.  BenUey  Insula- 
tion Co..  Dothan.  Ala.,  fibraijass  taisa- 
laUon;  

Greg  Peterson.  Energy.  Engineeis. 
Poisacola,  Fla..  oiergy  management 
systons; 

Janet  McMullan.  Florida  Bectric 
Power  Coordinators  Group.  Winter 
Paric.  ViML.  watt  counter, 

Tom  McFslls.  Florida  GO-Between. 
Cantonment.  F1a4 

Fran  Marinelll  and  Mraris  J. 
Florida  Power  A  lifl^t  Co.. 
Fla..  motorhome  diqilay.  energy; 

C.  Thomas  Thayer  n.  Horida  Solar 
Cent».  Tallahassee.  Fla..  solar  energy 
dimlay; 
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Bobby  RlehardMO.  Oeorfla  Fwestry 
Bfaeon.  Oa^  wood  energy 


O.  BkUard  «fa»«m**n«.  Oenerml  Sleo- 
trle  Oo^  JaekiotivlUe.  FU..  motorhome 


O.  R  PeD.  OTB  Products  mnd  8ylv»- 
nla.  AUantm.  Qa..  energy-oonaervlzig 
fluoreMant  ll^t  bulb« 

Don  Andewon.  Oulf  Power  Co..  Pen- 
nootaw  FtaL.  eleetrlelty  exhibit: 

Curtis  Hardy.  Lewi»€hiiitli  Supply 
Oorp^  Dottaaa  Ala.,  heat  pumps: 

Frank  Duquette,  McDonald  Douglas 
Astronautles  Co..  Huntington  Beach. 
Calif.,  photos/words  <m  solar  energy: 

Bferie  WUUams.  Northwest  Florida 
Water  Management.  Havana.  Fla.. 
wattf  resources; 

Tbnuiiy  Belk.  Pfif f er-Wire  Products, 
energy     shading 


Wally  Houston.  Radio  Shack.  Mar- 
ianna.  Fla..  computers: 

Hairy  Daggett.  Rockwell  Energy 
Corp..  Canoga  Park.  Calif.,  pictorial 
diqday  of  Rockwell  Energy  Systems 
Group: 

Al  Simpler.  Simpler  Solar  Systems. 
Inc.  Tftllahassee.  Fla..  solar  van.  pho- 
tovtdtaka: 

Ranald  Stephens.  Southern  Solar 
DistrttNiUxs.  Marianna.  Fla..  solar 
equipment  systems: 

Lanr  ^ivey.  Spivey  Buck  Stoves. 
Marianna.  na.  wood-burning  stoves: 

L.  M.  Shaw.  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department,  Roger  Webb.  Forest- 
ry Conservation,  and  Martin  Lorber. 
University  of  Florida.  Gainesville,  Fla.. 
gasifiers,  cMnputer-bimnass,  snd  wa- 
tershed model; 

Ed  Collins,  Andrea  Santos  and  Linda 
WHson.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.. 
Madtoon,  Pa.,  modules  with  graphics 
(Island): 

Wood  Chip  Truck,  Kansas  City. 
Kans.,  ethanol  stOl/wood  chip  power. 

We  had  two  excellent  social  events. 
A  reception  was  hosted  by  the  Jackson 
County  Home  Builders  Association 
and  the  Chlpola  Board  of  Realtors  for 
all  those  participating,  followed  by  a 
tremendous  barbecue  dinner  at  the 
Sunland  Environmental  Park. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  Ivey 
Brothers  Band,  a  group  of  Jackson 
County  musicians  who  are  making  a 
name  for  themselves,  and  they  were 
tremendous.  A  delightful  show  includ- 
ed singers,  dancers,  and  cheerleaders 
tram  the  oonmiunlty  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  thoroughly  delightful 
evening. 

These  things  Jiist  do  not  happen.  In- 
terested and  dedteated  individuals 
make  them  happen.  I  think  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  quote  from  an  article  by 
Brcnda  White,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  County  Ploridian,  when  she 
wrote  a  story  that  sppeared  March  27. 
1963,  regarding  the  conference  and 
how  it  got  started: 

A  sroup  of  men.  mainly  members  of  the 
Martamns  Opttmiat  Club,  besan  pln-pointlns 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•neriT  as  they  put  totetber  ideas  for  the 
M^hmiwi*  Bducatlanal  Reereatloo  Expo 
(lOERC).  A  iroap  labeled  SEEK— Solar 
BBergy  Seolocy  Knowledie— ooosiatinc  of 
Dr.  Al  FoldB.  Bfll  Demmon.  Or.  Joyner  81ms 
and  Ken  Stoutamlre  begin  pooUnc  their  re- 
sources, knovtodge  and  Ideas  on  enersy.  As 
part  of  the  MERE  project,  they  hoped  to 
develop  an  energy  component  at  the  project 
to  tie  Into  the  vocational  department  at  Chl- 
pola. All  of  this,  of  course,  was  part  of  a 
loof  ranee  plan. 

Ideas  kept  falllnt  into  place  and  on  July 
23.  IMS.  a  steerlnc  committee  conslstlns  of 
Paul  Coley.  Leonard  Cobb.  Don  Dellow.  BUI 
Hidmberc.  Albert  Folds.  Norwood  Jackson. 
David  NfcdMrison.  Dale  Oiaanlel.  ICke  Pea- 
cock. Joyner  Sims.  Ken  Stoutamlre  and  Dr. 
Bob  Rlchburt  met  at  CJC  and  plans  were 
sketched  for  a  conference. 

Task  forces  were  also  derived  at  this  meet- 
ing to  deal  with  the  areas  of  conservation 
and  energy  efficiency,  passive  solar,  acUve 
solar,  photovoltaic  and  blomass.  This  was 
done  so  that  energy  education  would  be  an 
ongoins  process  at  Chlpola.  thus  serving  a 
five-county  area. 

BUI  Hohnberg.  a  former  official  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  offering  bis  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  group,  presented  esti- 
mates of  an  expenditure  of  $80,000,000  for 
energy  in  Jackson  County  alone.  By  1996. 
$130,000,000  quickly  moves  the  issue  of 
energy  Into  the  reatan  of  economic  develop- 
ment. If  a  portion  of  energy  could  be  pro- 
duced locally,  then  dollars  which  flow  out  of 
the  area  could  be  used  here  for  further  de- 
velopment. 

The  group  agreed  that  blomass  technolo- 
gy bad  the  greatest  potential  in  the  rural 
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As  the  brainstorming  continued,  the  steer- 
ing committee  increased  In  ntmibeis.  As 
people  would  hear  about  the  developments 
of  an  energy  conference  they  would  volun- 
teer their  assistance.  One  of  the  people 
thitmlng  his  hat  in  the  ring  was  Congress- 
man Don  Puqua.  His  aid.  Herb  Wadsworth. 
also  began  to  be  a  tremendous  source  of  in- 
formation. 

The  culmination  of  almost  a  year  of  plan- 
ning, scheduling  and  rescheduling  Is  almost 
at  hand.  What  seemed  like  a  monstrous  un- 
dertakliig  then  has  almost  come  into  being 
step  by  step.  The  then  monthly  meetings 
are  paying  off  and  all  of  the  "homework" 
done  by  the  various  committee  members  Is 
about  to  bring  forth  one  of  the  biggest 
evenu  ever  in  this  county. 

Rural  areas  with  foresight  have  an 
opporttmity  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the 
development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  through  application  of  tech- 
nology involving  agricultural  wastes. 
forest  waste,  wind,  solar,  and  other 
technologies  now  demonstrating  their 
viability. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  a 
spaik  has  been  ignited.  This  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story  in  Marianna  and  Chl- 
pola Junior  College.  It  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  has  been  wisely  said:  "A  Journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with  a 
single  step." 

A  magnificent  community,  a  dedicat- 
ed group  of  individuals,  have  made 
that  first  step.* 


HON.  G.  V.(SONNY)lliONTGOMERY 

or  mssf  asivri 
ni  THK  Housx  or  KsmsBrTATivn 
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•  Mr.  MONTQOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ridph  Casteel,  a  very  able  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  is  retiring  from  Federal 
service.  Ralph  has  served  his  Nation 
well  for  more  than  42  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  since 
1976. 

Ralph  served  his  country  during 
World  War  n.  He  entered  the  military 
service  in  February  1941  and  remained 
until  September  1946.  He  was  dis- 
charged as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  UJ3. 
Anny.  with  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  in  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations. 

Ralph  was  a  member  the  UdS.  Army 
Reserve  from  September  1946  to  No- 
vember 11.  1978.  He  retired  from  the 
Reserves  as  a  full  colonel. 

After  leaving  the  military  he  served 
for  more  than  30  years  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  starting  as  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  %)ecial 
Boards  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Siurgery  in  BCay  1946.  In  April 
1948.  he  became  executive  officer  of 
the  Research  and  Education  Service  of 
the  Department,  and  in  September 
1955  was  named  special  assistant  to 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  As 
personal  representative  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  Ralph  participated 
in  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
tion of  all  policy  involving  operational 
and  management  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. 

In  October  1966.  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  sent  Ralph  to 
Vietnam.  He  was  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  in  South  Vietnam  where  he 
helped  establish  a  program  for  South 
Vietnamese  veterans.  The  mission  he 
performed  for  the  Administrator  there 
was  an  overwhelming  success.  He 
stayed  in  Vietnam  until  February 
1967. 

In  August  1968.  at  the  request  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House.  Ralph  was  detailed  to  the  com- 
mittee and  did  investigative  woik  for 
the  committee  through  October  1969. 
Ralph  participated  in  three  major  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee to  determine,  first,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  American  Indian  health 
program  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  second,  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  education  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
third,  the  iMurtidpation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
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iwent  in  pollution  abatement  and  its 
e^ect  on  Uie  ecology. 

oluoughout  his  career  with  the  VA, 
Ralph  aetfved  as  the  executive  assist- 
ant fx  medal  sssistint  to  several 
Chief  Mescal  DireetQgB. 

In  1976  tie  moved  from  the  Vetoana' 
Admlnlstmtion  to  beeome  a  member 
of  the  sta(Cf  of  the  Oonmtttee  <m  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  where  he  has  headed 
the  committee  counsel's  work  in  the 
area  of  hdami  care.  He  served  as  coun- 
sel to  the  SuboHnmlttee  on  Hoq>ltals 
and  Health  Care  tat  a  number  of 
years.  In  addition,  he  served  for  3 
yean  as  dounsel  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversi^t  and  InvesUsatioos. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  know  of  no  individual 
in  the  U  A  Government  irtio  has  con- 
tributed more  to  his  country  than 
Ralph  Cwteel.  He  has  been  a  ttreleas 
worker  as  a  key  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff.  He  has  gained  the  respect 
of  every  monber  of  the  committee  and 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  those 
who  know  him  both  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment He  has  been  a  tremendous 
influence  in  helping  establish  the 
policy  of  the  committee  in  the  health 
care  field  during  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  reo- 
ogniae  the  outstanding  career  of  this 
good  man.  He  is  a  professional  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  how  much  the  com- 
mittee wreciates  the  great  woik  he 
has  done. 

I  know  tny  colleagues  wUI  Join  me  in 
wishing  RaJph  and  his  lovely  wife  Elva 
continued  good  health  and  happiness 
always.  We  shall  miss  him.* 


SOVIET  HEU3INKI  MONITORS:  7 
TEARS  LATER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 
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•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  ex- 
pressing their  profound  faith  in  the 
human  ri|^ts  pledges  of  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act,  11  Soviet  dtlaens  in 
Moscow  «n  May  12.  1976.  formed  the 
Public  Group  To  PrtHDOte  Observance 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  in  the  UJSJSJl. 
Deq>ite  repression,  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group  publiciied  various  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union: 
official  doviet  policies  of  discrimina- 
tion against  religious  and  national 
groups  such  as  Evangelical  Protes- 
tants. Jews,  and  Crimean  Tatars;  the 
official  campaign  against  fledgling  in- 
dependent labor  unions  in  the 
UJSJBJl.;  and  the  imi»1sonment  of 
many  Soviet  citizens  who  advocated 
civil  and  political  rights  recognised 
under  international  law. 

People  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
reqxjnded  to  the  positive  q>irlt  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  civic  inltisr 
Uve.  Maiv  people  made  long  Journeys 
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to  Moscow  Group  membos  to  describe 
their  human  rights  problems.  Other 
dtlaens  dedded  to  form  their  own  Hel- 
sinki Groups  in  Ukraine.  Lithuania. 
Armenia,  and  Georgia  which  expoused 
iit«>iu«irf  cultural  and  national  rights. 
Religious  believers  organized  the 
Christian  C<nnmittee  To  Defend  the 
Rights  of  Believers,  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee in  lithuania  and  the  Adventist 
Rights  Group.  People  concerned  with 
health  issues  formed  the  Working 
Group  on  the  Use  of  Psychiatry  for 
Piditkal  Purposes  and  the  Invalids' 
RIgSits  Group. 

Ftom  the  start,  however,  the  Soviet 
authmrities  feared  the  groups'  peaceful 
public  pleas  that  the  Soviet  Union  live 
up  to  its  F*'«'"'f<  commitments.  Under 
threat  of  arrest  of  75-year-old  retired 
lawyer,  Sofya  Kalistratova.  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  announced  on 
September  6.  1982.  that  it  was  calling 
a  halt  to  its  activities.  DeqDite  this 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  announce- 
nueat,  the  Soviet  Government  contin- 
ues its  campaign  agidnst  the  Soviet 
Helsinki  monitors: 

Recent  trials:  Father  Alf  onsas  Svar- 
inskas.  a  founder  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee and  the  first  Lithuanian  priest 
to  be  sentenced  since  1972.  was  sen- 
tenced on  May  6. 1983.  to  7  years  camp 
plus  3  years  exile  for  anti-Soviet  agita- 
ti<m. 

Recent  arrests:  Eduard  Arutunyan 
of  the  Armenian  Helsinki  Grom>  was 
arrested  on  November  10.  1982— hi 
1979.  he  got  a  2M-year  term  for  his 
Helsinki  activities.  Ukrainian  monitor, 
Olha  Heyko,  serving  the  end  of  her  3- 
year  camp  term,  was  arrested  in 
March  1983  and  now  reportedly  faces 
charges  for  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda  with  a  possible  12-year 
term. 

Valentina  Pailodze,  Georgian  moni- 
tor, was  arrested  on  March  14,  1983, 
on  charges  of  giving  bribes— in  1977 
she  was  given  a  3-year  term  of  impris- 
onment. 

Transfers  from  camp  to  prison: 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitor.  Viktor  Ne- 
Upelov.  was  transferred  in  October 
1982  from  camp  to  a  3-year  term  in 
Chistopol  Prison.  Other  Helsinki  mon- 
itors imprisoned  in  Chistopol  Prison 
indude  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
(Moscow).  Msrroslav  Iilanmovych  and 
Mykola  Matusevych  (Ukraine),  and 
Robert  Nazaryan  (Armenia). 

Punishment  in  camp  isolation  cells: 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  leader.  Turi 
Orlov,  was  sentenced  to  his  sixth  term 
of  6-month  isolation  in  late  1982  and 
Christian  Committee  leader.  Father 
Gleb  Yakunin,  was  also  given  a  6- 
month  term  in  isolation  in  late  1982. 

Interrogations:  Refusenik  sdentist. 
Naum  Meinun,  72,  of  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group  was  detained  on  April  19, 
1982  for  1  day  of  KBG  questioning, 
after  his  i4>artment  .  had  been 
searched. 
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Today,  as  a  result  of  this  relentless 
Kronlln  campaign,  there  are  52  im- 
prisoned Helsinki  numitors  from  the 
UJ3JS Jl.  and  Lithuania.  It  is  all  these 
Helsinki  prisonos  who  have  tried  to 
make  the  WAi«iniri  Final  Act  a  living 
document.  It  is  all  these  Helsinki  pris- 
oners who  must  be  remonbered  as  the 
Madrid  CSCE  meeting  goes  into  its 
final  deliberations.* 


CAPITAL  TARIFF  REPEAL  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

orrunnM 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  SBPBBSBMTATIVBS 

ruesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  30-percent  tax  on  interest 
recdved  by  foreigners  on  certain  port- 
folio debt  investments  which  operates 
as  a  tariff  to  prevent  such  investments 
from  entering  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from  both 
U.S.  income  and  withholding  taxes  the 
interest— and  any  original  issue  dis- 
count—on certain  debt  obligations  of 
UJS.  corporations  held  by  nonresident 
aliens  and  foreign  coriwrations  if  such 
interest  was  not  effectively  connected 
with  a  UJS.  business  of  the  holder. 

Under  current  law  income  tax  at  the 
rate  of  30  percent  must  be  withheld  on 
interest  paid  by  UJ5.  corporations  to 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corpo- 
rations not  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  No  significant  excep- 
tions permit,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  a 
domestic  corporation  to  sell  its  debt 
obligations  abroad.  The  exemption  en- 
acted in  1971  in  connection  with  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  lapsed  when 
that  legislation  expired  in  1974.  Al- 
though a  number  of  U.S.  tax  treaties 
with  other  countries  eliminate  the 
withholding  tax  on  interest  paid  to 
residents  of  the  other  countries,  these 
provisions  are  of  little  use  for  broadly 
distributed  issues  because  such  trea- 
ties do  not  cover  all  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  practical  for  UJS.  corpora- 
tions to  assume  the  cost  of  the  U.S. 
withholding  tax  by  increasing  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  foreign  capital  mar- 
kets will  not  buy  obligations  if  interest 
pajmnents  are  reduced  by  withholding 
taxes.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  U.S. 
withholding  tax.  U.S.  corporationiT 
that  have  borrowed  abroad  in  foreign 
capital  markets  have  done  so  through 
finance  subsidiaries,  usually  formed  in 
the  Netherlands  Antilles.  Some  use 
has  also  been  made  of  domestic  fi- 
nance subsidiaries.  The  obligations  of 
these  finance  companies  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.S.  parent.  Although 
prior  to  July  1974,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  approved  such  issues  by 
advance    letter    rulings,    that    is    no 
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hkthMwv 
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potteaft 

Im  matin  In  fwiiliii  eafttal 
dMNdd  be  renulwd  to 


_^  mtarf«nvltlitlieitatedU& 

oUeettve  of  iiwiiilitliig  treatar  ar- 
mWBOite  wtth  the  MMlMriaiidi  An- 
tillee.  It  li  ImnnttMit  tao*e««r.  to 
pcfBtt  UJB.  tiontflnittitnr  to  ocmtinae 
to  tkun  moeam  to  fotelBii  capital  mar- 
keta.  whkii  are  taapovtant  to  flnanelnc 
ilriiiMftr  hinjaliBiiiil  Tbe  UjS.  Oov- 
ctnBHiili  aeoeae  to  tattign  capital 
BMiket  to  alw  United  hr  the  M-per- 
<«Bt  wlthlioidliw  tax  on  Intereat. 
The  bin  win  T'*-'*-**'*  the  need  to 
I  Antmaa  and  oilier  fl- 


tioiM  of  IJB.  Imatn  to  be  add  direetlj 
to  foreign  penou.  OWijatiwria  of  aU 
UJB.  botiowew  wm  be  eofcred.  indud- 
liW  oWigatliwia  of  dnrnftir  corporar 
tlou.  the  VB.  aofcnmcnt.  lU  agen- 
dea.  and  oorporatianB  created  or  reor- 
ganiaedby  acta  of  Oongreaa.  The  bm 
win  apply  to  Infeneat  on  three  catego- 
rlcB  of  oWigaftnna  of  audi  U&  lanierK 

Rn*.  Intereat  paid  on  obilgatinwi 
aold  to  foreign  perMua  bjr  Itaianee  lub- 
ildlariea  prior  to  wMMiiiieiit  of  thebfll 
^m«i  aannned  by  a  donMotic  eotporar 
tlon  thereafter.  Thia  wm  permit  UjB. 
taaaera  to  ■r«"T—  rrlft*"ig  Nether- 
landi  Antnka  and  other  flnanoe  aub- 
aidlary  arrangcmenta.  Becauae  theee 
oWigatlwiB  have  for  the  moat  part 
been  tamed  under  inatramenta  that  re- 
quire the  payment  of  Intereat  without 
withholding,  the  reatiletlana,  dlKmaaed 
bdow  on  paymenta  to  eontraUed  tor- 
eign  oorporatlonB  and  to  10-peroent  or 
greater  ahardiolden  wffl  not  apply  to 
thoae  obUgationa. 

Second.  Intereat  paid  oo  new  obUga- 
tiona whidi  are  aold.  directly  or 
through  underwritera.  under  arrange- 
menta  rraaonahiy  rtraignrrt  to  Iniure 
their  Initial  aale  only  to  foreign  per- 
Rcatrletiona  on  aalea  to  U.&  per- 
that  are  rtwignrrt  to  avoid  regia- 
tration  under  the  aeeuritiea  Bichange 
Act  of  IMS  would  aatiafy  the  biU's  re- 
quirement that  the  oiill^tlona  be  aold 
under  ananganenta  reaaonaWy  de- 
to  taiaure  their  aale  to  foreign 
Thia  part  of  the  exemption 
could,  however,  apply  wliere  only  a 
part  of  an  iaaue  waa  aold  under  such 
arraiwementa.  ObUgationa  aold  direct- 
ly to  foreign  peraona  In  a  private 
placement  would  alao  be  covered. 

Third.  Intereat  paid  on  obUgationa 
not  In  bearer  form  wliere  the  with- 
holding agent  baa  received  a  atate- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  beneficial 
of  the  obUgatinn  la  a  foreign 
Thia  would  cover  obUgationa 
In  icglattfed  form  aa  wdl  aa  other  ob- 
Ugationa not  In  bearer  form  auch  aa 
A  atatement  would  be  ao- 


for  thia  poipoae  wliere  It 

to  be  from  the  beneOdal 

or  where  it  waa  from  a  dealing 

(aneh  aa  CBDKL  or  Buro- 

deor).  a  bank  or  other  finanrial  orga- 

(for  example,  a  broherage 

hooae)  that  In  the  ordinary  oourae  of 
iU  IwMliiiiai  holdB  enatoman'  aeeuri- 
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tion  with  that  eountry  la  not  adequate 
to  prevent  VB.  peraona  from  avoiding 
UjB.  tax  on  Intereat  covered  by  the  ex- 


would  not  have  to  Mentify  the  owner, 
but  ilBWly  to  atate  that  the  owner  waa 
not  a  Ud&  peraon.  Withholding  agenta 
would  lyt  be  entitled  to  rdy  on  atate- 
menta  from  a  dearing  organiaation. 
bank  or  ftnurr'*^  iinaniiaUfi  if.  in 
the  period  ending  1  month  before  the 
payment  of  intereat,  the  Secretary  had 
publkhed  a  determination  that  atate- 
menta  from  audi  a  peraon.  or  dam  of 
j^^tf  nfrafftWi  were  not  noeeptable. 

GeneraUy.  the  bin  wffl  not  apply  to 
Intereat  paid  to  a  controlled  foreign 
oorporattai.  to  a  bank  on  an  extenalan 
Into  In  the  ordinary  oourae  of  ita  bank- 
ing liinlnfai  entered  Into  In  the  ordi- 
nary cuuiae  of  Ita  **f'*^***y  buaiiiw 
(other  than  an  obilgafinn  of  the 
United  Statea).  to  a  holder  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  laauer'a  voting 
atock.  or  to  a  10  percent  or  greater 
partner  of  the  iaauer.  Such  a  peraon 
wffl  therefore  be  auhjeet  to  UjB.  tax  on 
Intereat  otherwlae  covered  by  the  bin. 
aublect  to  any  appUrable  tax  treaty. 
However,  the  withholding  agent  wffl 
not  be  reiponalWr  for  wtthhoiding  on 
intereat  pdd  to  oontroUed  foreign  cor- 
poratloiM,  and  withholding  wffl  be  re- 
quired In  reapect  of  an  Intereat  paid  to 
a  10  percent  or  greater  atockholder  or 
partner  of  the  lamer  or  to  a  bank  on 
an  extenalon  of  credit  made  purauant 
to  a  loan  agreement  entered  into  In 
the  ordinary  courae  of  Ita  banking 
buaineaB  only  where  the  withholding 
agent  knew,  or  had  reaaon  to  know, 
that  the  Intereat  waa  not  eUgiUe  for 
the  exemption.  The  elimination  of 
withholding  on  Intereat  paid  to  ooo- 
troUed  foreign  corporatlona,  and  the 
rdaxed  standard  for  withholding  on 
Intereat  paid  to  10  percent  or  greater 
ahardiolden  and  partners  and  to 
banks  on  certain  extenaiana  of  credit, 
are  neoeaaary  In  order  for  theae  re- 
striction not  to  Interfere  with  the  ef - 
f ectlveneaa  of  the  exemption  provided 
hy  the  biU.  The  exdusion  of  intereat 
paid  to  bonka  on  certain  fTtmsiitns  of 
credit  wffl  not  apply  to  taitereet  paid 
on  aeeuritiea  offered  throu^  under- 
writers or  In  the  nwrnal  private  place- 
ment. 

A  number  of  leatrictions  In  the  cov- 
erage of  the  bm— f or  example,  the  re- 
quirement of  a  statement  of  beneficial 
ownerBhip-«re  Intended  to  insure 
that  the  exemption  doea  not  permit 
UJB.  persona  to  avoid  UJB.  Income  tax. 
In  exemption,  the  Secretary  Is  autlm- 
laed  to  termiiuite  the  eumptian.  on  a 
proapectlve  basis,  as  to  payments  made 
to  a  foreign  country  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  exchange  of  Inf  orma- 


Ihe  bffl  provldea  that  the  groas 
catate  ot  a  nonresident  alien  decedent 
doea  not  indude  an  obligation,  the  In- 
tereat on  whidi  la  exempt  from  tax. 
and  for  this  purpose  digibfflty  for  the 
exemption  la  determined  without 
regard  to  whether  a  statement  had 
been  received  that  the  obligation  waa 
benefkiany    owned    by    a    foreign 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HJl.  1624 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD.  JR. 


mHBBOuaaov 
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•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
1634  would  remove  the  distinction  cur- 
rently betaig  made  by  tbe  UJB.  Cua- 
toms  Service  between  plastic  ropea  of 
Identical  characteristics  and  use.  This 
distinction  permits  Identical  Importa- 
tioiM  to  be  classified  undo*  different 
item  numbers  In  the  Tariff  Schedules 
at  substantially  different  duty  ratea. 
Specifically,  if  the  strips  from  which 
the  rope  is  made  are  wider  than  an 
inch,  then  the  rope  Is  imported  under 
reduced  ratea  of  duty  and  without  any 
Umita  on  the  quantity  that  may  be  im- 
ported. 

This  drcumstanoe  Is  the  result  of  a 
fairly  recent  ruling  by  the  Customs 
Sovice— «  ruling  made.  I  would  add. 
without  benefit  of  a  pubUc  hearing  to 
determine  the  eff ecta  on  the  domestic 
cordage  Industry.  Those  effects  have 
the  potential  to  be  disastrous.  In  my 
home  State  of  Georgia.  6  manufactur- 
ing opermtkms  emidoy  about  800 
people— 650  of  whom  live  or  malt  In 
my  district.  If  this  looidKde  Is  not 
doaed,  aa  many  as  aoo  people,  or  25 
percent  of  those  employed,  may  loae 
their  Jobs. 

HR.  1624  is  simple  in  Its  appUcatimi 
and  would  affect  only  two  item  num- 
bers in  the  Tariff  Schedules.  It  would 
permit  aU  rope  manufactured  of  man- 
made  mfitT-^*^  to  be  entered  under 
the  cordage  Items  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules, and  it  would  permit  the  Customs 
Service  to  daasify  a  piece  of  rope  as 
rope  without  aending  it  to  a  laboratory 
to  determine  whether  it  is  made  of 
strips  greater  or  less  than  1  inch  In 
width. 

I  urge  my  ooUeaguea  to  aid  this 
^fywmiy  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  and 
support  HJl.  1624.« 
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AU*  SKASONS  AGADBCr 

HON.  DOJimrARDS 


J^esdaKJf(Bvi7.iMl 

Oriifflnila.  Mr. 

UtheAU 

_    in 

WautOk 

wffl  have 
of 
Tbe  An 
Hadt  however  is  far 
ftomuauaL 

Tbe  proprietors  of  AU  Seoaona.  Std 
and  Lantd  PapodDpotoaa.  pravide  a 
unique  and  thenvwntie  program  for 
the  handicapped.  Tbe 
ltahoiae^ackridli«pragnaMto 
op  adf-dteem  in  **f't*''**iT**  yonth. 
Uaing  a  l^orse  aa  a  vdilde  for  therapy 
haa  slMMm  renMikabie  rsaults  by 
giving  mdifUty  and  ptMe  to  those  irtio 
are  uaually  wiflned  to  a  wlMnkhalr 
or  bed.  Toung  people  who  have  never 
walked  cr  talked  have,  throntfi  this 
therapy,  begun  to 
Initiate  cMi 

The  academy  la  a  nonprofit  organi- 
aation supported  by  ooaamunlty  contri- 
butloiM.  Over  400  studenlB  take  dasses 
eadi  weelL.  aaslBtedby  110  voluuteeia. 
Std  and  laurd  have  aim  developed  a 
National  Reaouroe  Center.  avaOalile  to 
train  indtructors  fton  an  over  the 
moM  In  their  unique  method  of  ther- 
apy. 

I  commend  the  fine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
gratulate  them  on  the 
academy^  fourth 
operation.  I  wlah  them 
In  the  yean  to  oome.« 
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a  very  tiiht  Job  market, 
they  may  not  be  induded  In  the  atatia- 
ttea  on  the  pnMem  that  many  of  ua 
aee  every  day.  They  dQiend  a  great 
deal  on  baale  meitteal  aervloea.  indud- 
iiW  ptenatal  and  diild  mittttlon.  and 
ment  that  are  provided  In 
bealth  programa.  Tbeae 
along  with  edueatian  and 
have  been  a  primary  aouroe 
of  bodgBt  cuta  in  the  current  admlnls- 


reoent  changea  aerioualy 
threaten  the  advancea  made  by  Indian 
people  during  the  paat  decade.  Tbey 
■mat  not  cunUiiue  and,  thus.  Ameri- 
can bidian  Day  Is  a  chance  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  Implement  pro- 
whleh  address  the  needs  of 
odiana-v^ierever  they  may 
live.  I  appreciate  this  oppivtunity  to 
partlripalif  in  the  spedal  orders 


WSBT  VIROINIA'S  "AUfOST 
HEAVEN"  BECOMES  A  NIOBT- 
MARE 


Of 

and  con- 
of  the 
of 


AMIERICAN  INDIAN  DAT 


HON.  MAKnN  HOST 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

orwBTvnraau 
IM  THX  BODSB  OT  >BVB8Bai*TIVSS 

Tueadaw.  Ma9 17. 19S3 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  aeasion  today  I  took  the 
floor  of  the  Houae  to  again  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  Members  that,  whUe  some 
economic  indicators  may  be  up.  West 
Virginia  remains  entrendied  In  the 
depths  of  a  virtual  depression 

To  died  additional  U^t  on  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Raoram  yes- 
teiday'a  Washington  Post  bushiHw  sec- 
tion piece  on  the  economic  nightmare 
ftom  irtildi  West  Virginians  suffo-.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few  min- 
utea  to  read  it. 

Tbankyou. 

■  YnHuau's  "Almost  BjuvbT 
aNi 


ni  TBa  HOD8B  or  i 

Ihundav.  Maw  li.  IMS 


•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
pleased  to  Join  my  coUeagoe  from  New 
Mexico,  Bnx  Rnaunaow.  and  others 
aa  we  pay  tribute  to  Native  Americana. 

There  are  appraxfeasatdy  90.000 
American  Indiana  Uving  in  an  11- 
county  wea  in  the  northern  part  of 
Teaa,  and  60  percent  of  that  number 
Is  In  my  distrlet.  This  Is  a  ajgnifirant 
segmmt  of  the  NationiB  urban  Indian 
population,  a  group  that  Is  often  for- 
gotten w9ien  we  consldw  the  special 
needs  of  their  brothers  and  aisters 
UvtDg  on  reaervatlana.  What  la  more, 
urban  Indiana  are  atao  otUn  over- 
UxAed  in  any  aasessment  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  cities  and  their  red- 
denta. 

Thus,  although  urban  Indiana  find  it 
IncreasinBly  difficult  to  find  work  in 
these  days  of  double^igit  unemidoy- 


(By  Mbn  M.  Berry) 

W.  VA.-Tbe  Wo*  Vlifiiila 
HMven."  atandB  theae  days 
defiant  cry  asainat  the  cconomtn 
I  that  bave  atrai^  the  atate. 
In  Maidi.  by  state  wtlmatiwi.  tlie  unem- 
phuyiBent  rate  was  above  M  percent  in 
neatly  a  fomtb  of  the  oountleB  acroaa  the 
state  and  above  M  percent  in  one.  McDoweO 
Ooonty.  where  a  deprearion  has  hit  the  coal 


Uke  their  coonterpetta  throushout  the 
Midwest,  the  old  industrial  efttes  alone  the 
(Miio  River— Weirton.  Wheelinc.  Paiken- 
Huntinctan-Jiave  beoi  hard  hit  by  a 
that  has  taken  a  pazticiilar  toSl 
the  111111*1  at  aft  industries  audi  as 
Btad.  metal  fabricattaic.  foundriea.  and  mar 
ditawty  aunufaetarinc. 

RodneUon  is  alao  down  shandy  at  moat  of 
the  pianta  of  DuFont  and  the  boat  <rf  otho' 
rittmmmUmt  wn—piii—  that  Unc  the  Kanftwlui 
River  up  and  down  stream  tram  Chaiteaton. 
Aa  tlieir  marketa  dwindle,  pottkna  of  the 
plants  have  been  shut  down,  some  pefm&- 
nently.  Rven  some  of  the  hiddy  trained 
staff  at  a  nujor  Union  Carbide  reaearch  fa- 
duty  has  been  unnerved  by  fear  of  layofb. 
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To  tlie  east,  aaany  of  the  mmber  mills  tied 
to  the  timber  of  private  I 
tliat  of  the  Mwinnaal 
have  doaed  or  laid  off  woilun.  Tbe  Pardee 
*  Cmtin  Unnber  Ool.  tar  tastanoe.  diut  ita 
hardwood  mm  in  Webater  Ooonty  tor  food. 
The  mm.  wtaleb  imd  SO  employea,  waa  the 
county's  only  larae  private  employer  outside 
of  cool,  and  tbe  imemployment  rate  in  the 
eomty  in  lUrdi  stood  at  n.7  percent. 

Bat  ood  ia  Weat  inndate's  tme  disaster,  tt 
waa  tlie  coOapae  a  year  aoo  of  tlie  metaUur^ 
steal  ood  market,  and  to  a  leaaer  extent  that 
for  steam  eod  for  deetrie  utmtles  as  wdl. 
that  turned  this  state's  economy  into  what 
arsuably  can  be  called  the  most  deprvssfd 
intbeimtian. 

Nearly  U,000  coal  miners  have  lost  their 
tafr-  to  $lfl04rday  Jobs  tai  the  test  year  and 
their  ranks  are  stm  srowinc.  With  them 
have  cone  tbmti>Tii1>r  of  other  who  were  em- 
dtqped  ^  compMiiea  that  aerve  the  industry 
with  evcrytbinc  from  mine  roof  bolts  to  Joy 


AceonUnc  to  the  UjB.  Labor  Department's 
fismea.  the  state's  unemployment  rate  in 
Fdwuary  reached  «1  percent,  not  aeaennany 
artiiistffl  That  waa  far  above  the  rate  fCr 
the  next  hichest  state.  Mkblsan'k  1«.S  per- 
cent. Moicovcr.  the  West  ^rsinia  figure 
was  up  nearly  aeven  percentage  points  from 
February  IMS  to  February  IMS.  alao  by  a 
wide  margin  the  largest  increaae  for  any 
state. 

Officials  at  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Bnvtloyment  Oeeuilty  reject  the  federal 
figurea  as  invalid.  They  say  thdr  more 
broadly  baaed  estimates  indicate  the  Fdvu- 
ary  rate  was  14.C  percent,  down  sliditly 
from  14.9  percent  in  January.  Tbe  state  offi- 
cials say  the  Mardi  rate  was  stm  lower.  13.6 
percent. 

But  as  has  been  tbe  ease  nationally,  moat 
of  the  improvement  in  the  rate  has  been 
mwe  the  result  of  a  shrinking  labor  force 
than  of  higher  employment.  If  the  labor 
force  bad  not  shrunk,  the  rate  would  stm  be 
about  15  percent,  even  by  the  state's  esti- 


There  are  a  few  signs  here  and  there  that 
the  slide  may  have  hit  bottom.  Housing 
sales  are  picking  up.  as  is  the  value  of  bund- 
ing permits  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Some 
workers  at  sted  and  aluminimi  plante  have 
been  recalled.  For  most  of  the  unemi^oyed 
workers,  however,  a  Job  remains  an  uneer- 
tain  proiBiect  for  some  time  in  the  future. 

lleanwhOe.  the  cold  statistics  of  unem- 
ployment rates  hardly  depict  the  damage  to 
families  and  individuals  that  are  flowing 
from  tbe  bard  ttanes.  The  safety  net  of 
■odal  programs— unemfdoyment  benefits, 
wdfare.  Ifedleaid  and  extensive  public  and 
volunteer  efforts  to  distribute  free  food  and 
dothing— have  hdped.  In  aome  areas  they 
are  nearly  all  that  is  keeping  the  economy 
afloat. 

^nwtotten  and  fear  take  thdr  tolL  Wdfare 
authorttiCB  say  drinking  problems  abound, 
and  have  led  to  a  rfgnfirMit  increase  in 
physical  abuse  (rf  wives  and  children.  Health 
problems  are  going  untreated  untO  they 
become  acute  and  boapital  care  is  needed. 

Funny  MSI  III  particulariy  cars,  are  going 
by  the  boards  aa  the  unemployed  owners 
cant  make  the  payments.  OnUr  a  few  houses 
or  moMle  homes  have  been  foredoaed  be- 
cause the  lenders  know  they  cant  reaell 
them.  Some  finance  cnmpanlwt  are  letting 
people  keep  thdr  mobOe  homes  if  they  can 
pay  even  half  the  interest  due  on  thdr  loans 
each  month,  never  mind  the  prindpaL 

Ernie  Moore,  vice  president  of  District  29 
of  the  United  Miiie  Wnkers  and  a  member 
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to  hli  Btate  and 


taurwhkt 
ofkUto 


W  beadquutan  here— 
i  taken  paj  cuu  and  tbe 
eut  to  four  day— MMm  Mya  tbat 
eaDad  hit  wife  in  tean. 
I  bad  hMt  hla  Job  at  a  U  A  Stael 
CO>p.  aitae  and  bad  bacon  to  drtnk  beavOy. 
Tbe  couple,  in  their  early  ata.  bave  two  ebO- 


"Tbey  bad  loet  tbelr  trailer  and  bad  to 
■ove  into  an  apartsMnt  in  Welch.  Tbey 
were  on  vdttare  and  Vtytf  were  behind  on 
their  utmttaa."  Moore  reealla.  "Then  the 
phyitaal  abuae  fltaitmL 

"My  wife  ursed  me  to  try  to  help,  m  we 
iBTltod  them  to  eome  out  to  our  bouae  to 
talk  about  their  troublea.  They  came  and 
the  wife  mM  one  thiiw  was  tbat  they  never 
did  anythliv  aa  a  family  any  more. 

"WeD.  at  that  the  man  atarted  crylnc.  and 
be  mM  they  cant  aftofd  to  do  anytblnc  and 
tbat  bte  wife  ia  alwaya  naataw  him."  Moore 
aaya.  "My  wife  and  I  oouldnt  aort  out  e«ery- 
thhw.  and  we  oned  them  to  feC  eounaeUnc. 
I  think  I  found  acme  money  to  help  on  the 


"Tou  know,  theae  men  have  been  able  to 
life  thdr  famfllea  moat  of  irtiat  they  needed 
and  moat  of  what  they  wanted.  Now  they 
eanX  and  they  Juat  cant  deal  with  it.  Tbe 
children  cant  etther.  Tbey  were  uaed  to 
da*i«  irtiat  the  other  kkh  did.  and  now  they 
cant.  They  keep  aakinc  dad  for  money,  he 
docant  have  any.  and  he  geta  aoravated. 
Tbat  can  lead  to  phyalcal  abuae,"  Moure 


And  be  adda.  at  tbe  McDoweU  County 
mental  health  cUnlc  "the  caae  load  is  way 
up." 

So  ia  the  welfare  caae  load,  the  number  of 
food  stamp  and  Mriira"  recipients  and  the 
Unea  of  ekierly.  poor  and  unemployed  who 
Une  up  when  they  can  for  a  free  handout  of 
butter,  dieeae  and  other  food. 

In  MOJoweD  County,  says  BeUy  Jo  Jones, 
area  admlniatrator  for  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services,  "everything  de- 
pends on  ooaL"  When  the  mines  are  shut, 
there  is  notbinc  else. 

"First,  the  miners  can  get  a  maTimum  of 
$311  a  week  in  unemployment  benefits," 
Jonea  says.  When  those  run  out.  they  cant 
qualify  for  welfare  paymenU  if  they  have 
many  aaaets  beyond  a  house  or  mobile  home 
or  a  car  worth  leas  than  $1,500.  Also  depend- 
inc  on  their  aaaets.  they  may  qualify  for 
food  stampa  and  Medicaid. 

The  maximum  monthly  welfare  payment 
is  $3M  for  a  famfly  of  five  or  more.  And 
while  Itvinc  up  a  hollow  in  the  mountains 
may  be  (dieaper  than  living  in  an  urban 
area.  Jonea  agreea,  "I  don't  see  how  any- 
body makea  it  <m  $354.  even  with  food 


Other  things  do  help.  Some  families  set 
up  roadside  flea  markets,  trading  and 
buyiiw  and  selling  clothing  and  other  small 
Kama.  If  tbey  have  a  piece  of  land,  there  is 
uauaUy  a  garden  on  it. 

And  then  there  is  the  volunteer  help. 
"There  are  more  people  giving  things  than 
ever  before."  says  Jones,  "even  low-income 
people  who  dldnt  before." 

In  Charieston.  the  United  Way  board  has 
set  up  a  regional  network  of  free-food  distri- 
bution points.  Donald  Wltbrow,  a  fiercely 
bearded  Steelworkers  member  who  is  a  me- 
chanic at  an  PMC  Corp.  chemical  plant  and 
a  member  of  the  board,  is  the  driving  force 
behtaid  the  project 

Wltbrow.  with  the  help  of  other  imlon 
at  the  CAP  Telephone  Co.  and 


other  firma.  lartgw  food  and  money  wherev- 
er he  can.  Onea  each  weekend,  a  large  cadre 
of  volunteers  toms  out  at  a  kwal  warehouse 
to  help  sort  the  food,  pack  It  in  boxes  and 
aend  it  on  iU  way  by  track.  Moat  of  the 
tranaportatlon  has  come  from  the  V.B. 
Army  Reaerve  units. 

"We  are  creating  something  this  valley 
will  reap  for  years  to  come,  volunteeriam." 
says  Wltbrow.  "It  baant  really  been  needed 
for  30  years.  Now  It  is.  People  will  help  If 
you  give  them  a  simple,  honest  system. 
Maybe  rm  prejudksed  as  hell,  but  I  think 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  have  Just  a  Uttle 
Mt  bigger  heart." 

The  turn  In  West  Virginia's  fortunes 
really  began  tai  irw  following  a  decade-long 
economk!  boom.  During  the  deep  reoeasion 
of  in4-75.  unemployment  roae.  but  so  did 
employment.  Sinise  September  1970,  the 
slide  downward  has  been  unremitting. 

Sinee  the  fall  of  1070,  non-agricultural 
employment  baa  dropped  13.0  percent,  from 
e75J0O  to  581.700.  Nationally,  over  the  same 
period,  such  employment  is  down  only  3.4 

In  West  Vbrglnla.  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing Jotaa  is  down  a  huge  38.3  percent,  to 
01.700.  In  non-manufacturing,  where 
490.000  people  are  still  employed,  the  de- 
cline is  much  smaller,  only  10.6  percent,  but 
much  of  that  drop  is  concentrated  tai  coal, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  In  coal,  the  number  of  Jobs 
has  fallen  over  3H  years  by  more  than  a 
third,  from  68J0O  to  44.700. 

Not  long  ago.  about  4.000  of  thoae  miners 
InciiwMwg  some  tai  nearby  Virginia,  were 
working  for  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Conoco  and  now  also  part  of 
DuPont.  Only  about  3,000  are  at  work  now. 
says  Eustlce  Frederick,  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent who  is  in  charge  of  Consol's  southern 
Appalachian  re^on. 

Consol  has  only  11  mines  operating,  down 
from  as  many  as  45.  all  working  the  Poca- 
hontas No.  3  seam,  known  as  the  best  metal- 
lurgical coal  in  the  world.  Its  high  carbon 
content  makea  it  ideal  for  producing  coke 
for  use  in  making  steel.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  coal  or  people  to  mine  it.  only  a  dearth  of 
markets. 

Australians  have  captured  much  of  the 
Japaneae  market,  and  the  South  Africans 
and  the  Poles  much  of  that  in  Europe.  Do- 
mesticaUy.  the  market  collapsed  along  with 
steel. 

When  will  coal  pick  up  again?  Frederick 
isn't  sure.  Officials  at  XSJ&.  Steel,  which  op- 
erates a  number  of  large  mines  in  the  area, 
bave  told  union  leaders  thoae  mines  should 
reopen  in  either  the  third  or  f  oiuth  quarter 
of  this  year. 

As  in  any  state,  even  one  as  depressed  eco- 
nmnlcally  as  this  one.  there  are  some 
brighter  spots. 

Charleston,  the  capital,  has  a  mixture  of 
government,  trade,  service  and  industrial 
Joba  and  has  not  been  nearly  as  hurt  as 
moot  other  parts  of  the  sUte.  A  new  $150 
million  shopping  mall  at  the  edge  of  down- 
town is  on  the  way.  This  Town  Center  wiU 
Indiide  a  perf  wmance  center  that  will  seat 
13.000.  Across  the  street  from  Town  Center, 
a  new  Marriott  Hotel  opened  a  few  months 
sgo. 

Similarly,  outside  Huntington,  a  major 
new  regkmal  shopping  mall  opened  not  long 
ago.  though  in  one  stroke  it  wreaked  havoc 
with  downtown  Huntington  stores. 

Meanwhile,  construction  of  new  or  ex- 
panded facilities  is  underway  at  several  ski 
resorts  in  the  mountains.  At  Snowshoe,  atop 
Cheat  Mountain   in   Pocahontas  County. 


doae  to  $60  million  worth  of  new  ski  lifts, 
condominium  units,  private  homea  and 
oUier  f adlltiea  will  be  added  to  tbe  tax  rolls 
in  the  year  ending  this  July,  aooording  to 
tax  assessor  Dolan  Irvine. 

As  a  reault.  Snowshoe.  which  oosU  the 
county  little  tai  the  way  of  servioes.  will 
boost  the  country's  tax  base  by  nearty  30 
percent  in  a  siniUe  year.  In  addition,  peak 
winter  employment  at  the  area  is  doae  to 
1.000.  with  about  half  the  Jotaa  held  by 
people  from  the  county. 

And  tai  the  state's  eastern  panhandle, 
from  which  several  thousand  realdents  com- 
mute daily  from  Jefferson  and  Berkeley 
countlea  to  work  in  the  Waahington  area, 
the  recession  has  been  much  leas  severe.  In 
Charlea  Town  and  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mardi  unonployment  rate  waa  6.7  percent, 
by  far  the  lowest  rate  tai  the  state.  Berkeley 
County  and  Martinsburg  had  a  0.6  pooent 
rate,  still  one  of  only  nine  counties  ta  which 
the  rate  was  below  double-digit  range. 

William  N.  Shearer,  chairman  of  the  Kan- 
awha BanUng  *  Trust  Co.  tai  Charlestan. 
thtaiks  the  state  capital  will  promer  agatai. 
and  that  it  win  be  "the  key  to  the  economic 
future  of  the  state. 

"I'm  bullish  on  Cbarleaton.  It's  the  center 
of  government,  and  Its  becoming  a  medical 
center  for  the  state,  too.  And  now  that  the 
law  has  been  changed  to  allow  banks  to 
expand  through  bank  holding  companlea.  it 
can  become  a  larger  financial  center  aa 
well."  declares  the  KBAT  chairman,  who 
recently  gave  the  go-ahead  on  a  $37  million 
new  headquarters  building  for  the  bank. 

Moore  says  loan  losses  at  his  bank  are  up 
only  sUghtly.  with  only  about  3  percent  past 
due.  "Our  collectors  are  cm  the  phone 
more."  he  adds,  "but  that's  our  Job."  The 
loans  that  have  been  written  off  generally 
have  been  larger  commercial  loans,  not  per- 


Unlike  some  states  tai  which  older  indus- 
tries are  shrinktaig.  West  Vtavtaitai  is  making 
no  bold  claims  about  how  new  high-technol- 
ogy taidustries  will  arrive  to  take  up  the 
slack.  There  are  no  well-known  university 
research  centers  around  which  such  indus- 
tries might  cluster.  Nor  Is  there  a  large  pool 
of  highly  educated  workers  to  fill  Jobs  in 
them.  West  Virginia  ranks  near  the  bottom 
among  all  states  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
of  the  population  who  are  high  achool  grad- 
uates. 

Despite  spendtafig  immense— for  West  Vir- 
ginia—amounts of  money  on  highway 
projects,  many  parts  of  the  state  are  still 
remote  and  can  be  reached  only  over  narrow 
roads  that  twist  along  narrow  stream  valleys 
or  lift  across  a  ridge. 

For  all  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the 
sUte.  it  is  centrally  located  relative  to  a 
large  part  of  the. populous  Northeast  and 
BCldwest  As  the  state's  network  of  inter- 
state and  Appalachian  Regional  highways 
moves  forward,  warehouses  are  springing  up 
in  Charleston  to  serve  as  distribution  cen- 
ters for  a  much  larger  region,  according  to 
Shearer. 

Historically.  West  Virginia's  economic 
growth  was  tied  to  development  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  river  valleys,  with  their  ease 
of  transportation,  and  to  coal.  The  northern 
panhandle,  taiduding  Wheeling  and  Weir- 
ton,  is  of  a  piece  with  neighboring  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio— and  in  Just  as  much  eco- 
nomic trouble. 

Several  thousand  Joba  remain  at  stake  at 
National  Steel  Corp.'s  Weirton  Steel  divi- 
sion, where  employes  will  vote  soon  on 
whether  to  buy  the  plant  and  try  to  make  it 
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profitable  by  accepting  about  a  M  percent 
cut  in  pay  **^  beneflta. 

At  the  DdPont  chemical  plant  tai  Belle 
outside  Chayieeton.  plant  manacer  Robert 
Porter  says  |hat  since  the  baglnnhig  of  last 
year.  emploitBent  has  stanmk  by  about  160. 
to  1.660.  edUrely  through  attrttlan.  Now 
about  16  moie  tmet  layottfe. 

Porter  sayk  the  number  of  Jotaa  at  the 
Idant.  whkh  was  ftost  boflt  tai  1938  to  make 
Mwmnito  fnan  ooal  gaa.  wlU  continue  to  go 
down.  Today,  the  Bdle  plant,  whldi  once 
emidoyed  ngarly  5.000  workcn.  aUU  pro- 
duces about  tialf  of  DuPonfk  Une  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals  with  raw  materials  from 
outside  West  Virgtaila.  Ita  kieatlan  makea  It 
a  good  distriliutioo  point  for  the  farm  mar- 
keU  tai  the  Southeast  and  tai  the  Midwest 

For  the  pUnt  to  survive.  Potter  has  had  to 
oversee  a  fteoe  cost-cutting  campaign  that 
literally  has  invidved  tearing  down  part  of 
the  faculty.  ^I  cant  wait  for  the  eoooomy  to 
make  the  recovery  for  me.  and  one  of  the 
things  you  do  is.  if  you  have  excess,  you  get 
ridof  iVbededarea. 

Since  the  atate's  economy  aoured.  govern- 
ments at  all  levela  have  fdt  a  ptaidi.  too. 
Spendtaig  hag  been  cut  and  new  state  taxes 
were  passed  to  dose  a  budget  gap  of  more 
than  $90  mUIkHi,  with  moat  of  the  revenue 
coming  from  higher  Income  taxea  on  people 
with  above-average  Incomea.  At  the  local 
level,  the  tqueese  bas  sometimfa  been 
severe. 

In  Webster  Springs,  county  seat  of  Web- 
ster County,  where  the  unemidoyment  rate 
In  March  wag  38.7  percent  mayor  R.  J.  Jori- 
shle  has  watldied  the  dty'a  revenue«harinc 
money  drop  and  the  disappearanoe  of  some 
federal  Joba  money  that  waa  hdptaig  pay  the 
police. 

"Without  revalue  sharing,  theae  towns 
cant  exist"  Jorishle  dedarea.  This  coming 
fiscal  year,  apoiding  will  be  lower  for  sever- 
al thtaigs.  with  the  big  saving  betaig  ellmtaia- 
Uon  of  the  |10.000-apyear  Job  held  by  the 
mayor's  seowtary.  The  aecretary  doea  not 
know  where  ahe  can  find  anotho'  Job  when 
this  one  ends  next  month. 

Jim  Mattiagly.  manager  of  Cutllpa  furni- 
ture and  ha«tware  store,  a  business  (derat- 
ed for  yeari  by  his  wife's  grandfather,  is 
wondering  what  will  happen  when  the 
miners'  unecgployment  benefits  run  out 

Mattingly.  who  does  mudi  of  his  business 
on  credit  satys  he  doesnt  sen  his  accounts 
receiveable  to  a  bank  or  finanoe  companies. 

"These  foks  live  high  on  the  bog  when 
they  are  working.  111  get  paid  when  they  get 
XmiM.  to  work.  Almost  all  of  them  pay  their 
debts  when  they  can."  Mattingly  says. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  economic  de- 
cline in  West  Vtevinia  has  been  so  steep 
likely  is  the  fact  that  many  of  thoae  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  were  taideed  making 
high  wages  in  their  industrial  Jobs  when 
they  were  working.  Average  weekly  earnings 
tai  ooal  mining  in  March  were  $557.89.  In  De- 
cember, the  average  emidoyee  in  the  pri- 
mary metaU  industries  was  even  higher  at 
$573.75.  In  dhemicals.  weekly  pay  averaged 
$518.78  at  year's  end. 

UnemploytMnt  benefits  for  about  30.000 
workers  expired  last  year  and  many  more 
will  drop  oft  the  rolls  when  the  latest  10- 
week  federal  extension  of  benefits  begins  to 
nm  out  for  some  as  early  as  next  month.  At 
the  Employaient  Security  office  here.  Job 
service  supervisor  Helen  Johnson  says, 
"Some  of  these  people  are  Just  desperate. 
They  are  coaoting  to  us  losing  their  cars  and 
homes,  and  they  will  take  any  $3.35  mini- 
mum wage  Job  they  can  get 

"Of  course  people  uaed  to  be  reluctant  to 
hire  miners  because  they  knew  they  would 
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go  back  to  the  mlnea,"  Jobnaon  explains. 
It's  different  now  because  the  mines  have 
been  doam  ao  long,  and  aome  of  the  miners 
are  looking  for  aomething  they  can  stay 
with." 

At  the  oUier  end  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity buOding.  where  dalms  for  benefits 
are  fOed.  OUlls  Comette  was  waiting.  Until 
last  year,  he  was  a  mine  foreman  for  the 
POMffl  Coal  Co.  tai  CaMn  Creek.  Now  his 
benefits  are  nearly  gone  and  he  has  no  hope 
of  betaig  called  badi  to  waA.  "I  don't  look 
for  the  company  to  last"  he  says  in  a  gentle 
vote.  "They  cut  back  prices  untU  they  are 
Just  about  giving  it  away." 

Comette'a  Beckley  home  is  paid  for.  but 
his  savings  are  Just  about  gone.  Neither  he 
nor  hia  wife,  who  had  not  worked  before, 
can  find  even  a  minimum  wage  Job. 

"Just  about  every  classification  tai  the 
world  is  out  there  walking  the  street  lookin'. 
I'm  48  and  I'm  taking  a  lot  of  steps  back- 
ward. Aaaets?  They  say  sell'em.  but  they 
dont  want  to  buy  them. 

"Whatll  I  do?  I  dont  know."  he  says  with 
a  small  smile  and  a  shake  of  his  head.  "I 
Juat  dont  know."* 


JIM  DONOVAN  RETIRES 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

(VCALIPOBRIA 
HI  XHI  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1983 

•  ICr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7. 1983.  the  employees  of  the  city 
of  Olendale.  Calif.,  will  be  having  a 
special  retirement  dinner  in  celebra- 
tion of  an  unabashed  favorite,  Jim 
Donovan. 

Mr.  Donovan  began  his  career  with 
the  city  in  1970.  In  the  succeeding 
years,  he  has  developed  one  of  the 
most  successful  munidpal  safety  oper- 
ations in  the  State  of  California. 

Repeatedly,  the  city  has  received 
awards  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  because  of  his  superlative  ef- 
forts. He  has  made  safety  a  practiced 
byword  in  all  of  the  city's  operations. 

He  has  accomplished  this  rather  re- 
maiicable  task  not  by  nagging  or  nit- 
picking, but  by  showing  an  undeniable 
concern  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow  employees. 

They,  in  turn,  have  responded  with  a 
good  deal  of  affection  and  admiration 
for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  for  Jim  Dono- 
van in  retirement  what  he  has  daily 
wished  for  his  fellow  workers— phsrsi- 
okl.  emotional,  and  spiritual  well- 
being.* 
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brating  their  community's  sesquloen- 
tenniaL 

The  record  of  their  community  is 
impressive.  In  the  last  10  years,  its 
population  has  soared  26  percent.  In  a 
5-year  period,  building  penults  totaled 
more  than  $57  million.  Two  industrial 
parks  employ  about  1.500  workers  in 
30  firms.  Retail  sales  in  a  year  in  the 
ccHumunity  total  nearly  $200,000.  It  is 
at  the  center  of  a  tranqwrtation  net- 
work, and  is  an  area  that  promises 
continued  growth  and  progress. 

But  what  is  most  significant  for  me 
is  the  people  who  stand  behind  those 
numbers.  Those  economic  achieve- 
ments would  have  been  impossible 
without  dedicated,  talented  people. 
Richland  is  an  area  that  has  spirit, 
and  the  progress  shown  in  those  num- 
bers indicate  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  people  who  care  and  are 
concerned. 

I  vividly  remember  in  1977  when  the 
disastrous  flood  hit  the  city  of  Johns- 
town. Richland  was  not  affected  di- 
rectly, but  indirectly  its  people  showed 
the  compasion  and  concern  that  was 
vital  in  pulling  the  entire  community 
together  in  the  harrowing  days  that 
followed  the  flood  and  its  devastation. 

In  its  150  years  of  development  and 
progress.  Richland  has  shown  its  abili- 
ty to  grow.  More  important,  it  has 
shown  the  quality  of  people  who  have 
developed  the  area,  but  who  have 
made  it  into  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  "community,"  with  its  concern 
for  people,  for  a  strong  education 
sjrstem,  for  a  sound  religious  base,  for 
a  system  of  community  servioes  and 
sharing,  and  for  its  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Richland  is  a  model;  not  simply  in 
its  progress  but  in  its  citizens  and  their 
commimity  spirit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
Join  in  honoring  them  on  this  sesqui- 
centennial,  and  to  Join  in  the  praise  of 
their  past  and  the  promise  for  a 
strong,  growing,  community-oriented 
future.* 


RICHLAND  SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  ramcsTLVAiTiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REroBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  19.  the  citizens  of 
Richland  Township  will  join  in  cele- 


HOUSE  BftEBCBERS  NOTE  DEATH 
OF  FORBOSl  REPRESENTATIVE 
E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  niDiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

•  Mt.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  noting  the  passing  of 
former  Representative  E.  Ross  Adair. 

Mr.  Adair  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career,  including  10  terms  in 
the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  from  1951  to  1971.  Al- 
though he  served  in  the  House  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  my  service  in  1975, 
those  of  us  from  Indiana  know  his  ac- 
complishments and  long  record  of 
service  to  those  he  ably  represented. 
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Umatli  yean 

on  the  Hooae  Vtavlgn  Affkin 

he  Mmed  m  Molor 

Rcmdiiieaii  of  the  *«—»«****  Hie  ez- 
nijithc.  knoetedte.  and  esperlcnee 
wheie  leeogntad  hf  f onner  Reirident 
Minn  in  hlo  appoinlment  at  Mr.  Adair 
■■  UJB.  Anibaaadar  to  Ethiopia  durtaw 
dUftenlt  and  wniittHng  ttmea  in  this 


I  WMld  like  to  Join  with  my  col- 
Ifanw  fktm  ip***"*  and  fram  many 
other  States  in  extendtaw  my  aympar 
thy  to  hli  wife,  Marian,  and  to  their 
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ments,  does  mueh  to  ezaeerbate  the 
•lieady  itralned  rdationa  between  our 
twonattaw.  It  is  my  hope  that  those 
in  authority  will  take  et^a  to  reverse 
the  reeent  escalation  of  persseiitloo 
asalnat  Soviet  eltlaens  vlshlnc  to  emi- 
grate. It  Is  my  bdlef  that  a  reoonalder- 
atkm  of  this  poliey  and  a  mote  open 
attitude  toward  the  issue  of  human 
rIghU  in  general,  would  constitute  a 
■igniHeant  step  toward  the  relaxing  of 
tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.* 


Mdyl7,lSSS 


MAT  17:  WORU> 
COMMUNICATIONS  DAY 


TBK  puoBT  OF  08IP  LOKSHiN        HON.  GEORGE  L  RROWN,  JR. 
HON.  SAMODENSON 


jcsar  17.  IMS 


•  Mr.  CSJDEN80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
li  with  great  dismay  that  I  must  today 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  plight  of 
f^jp  T-i«fc«i«i»i  as  we  in  Congress  con- 
tinne  our  "Call  to  Oonseienoe  tor 
Soviet  Jews." 

Mr.  Il1fkt^*".  a  lawyer  from  Ki- 
shinev. Moldavian  SJSH..  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  In  19W.  Authorities 
at  first  refused  even  to  accept  his 
popeta,  then  denied  his  application  on 
the  grounds  of  "insufficient  ktoship." 
On  May  SO.  IMl.  Os^  Lokahin  was  ar- 
rested for  parttcipafing  in  a  peaceful 
demonrtration  against  arbitrary  Soviet 
emigratian  pdttdes.  He  was  tried  in 
Sqitember  of  that  year.  and.  after  a  3- 
day  trial  at  whldi  only  dose  relatives 
were  allowed  in  the  courtroom,  was 
found  guilty  of  organMng  a  mass  dto- 
tuitance.  No  appeal  was  allowed.  Osip 
T,«fc«>'«"  is  currently  serving  a  3-year 
sentence  in  a  labor  camp  for  his  al- 
leged off  ense. 

It  Is  dear  that  Osip  Lokahin  is  one 
of  many  victims  of  the  current  Soviet 
on  would-be  emigrants.  Be- 
of  his  attempts  to  secure  ftee- 
f or  hiwrtf,  his  wife,  and  son.  he 
is  now  serving  an  unjust  sentence 
under  tmtal  conditions,  Arbitrary 
arrest  and  impclsanment  have  become 
mrnnHmp^fT  treatment  for  those  who 
are  couraveous  enou^  to  apply  for 
exit  visss.  Many  more  do  not  even 
apply,  fearliw  that  they.  too.  will  be 
targeU  of  (tffldal  retaUatkm.  facing 
the  loss  of  their  Jobs,  arrest,  and  pro- 
tracted separation  from  their  families. 

The  Soviet  authorities  continue 
t^^  oppression  of  those  wishing  to 
leave.  In  flagrant  vMation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Fbial  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Dedaration  of  Human 
Rights^  dnwmients  to  which  ^the 
U.8JSJR.  is  a  signatory.  Soviet  pollQr  In 
this  area,  which  so  openly  Ignores  the 
oi  Its  intenaational  agree- 
its  and  the  humanitarian  spirit 
irtikA  Is  at  the  heart  of  those 


HI  TBS  HousB  or 

TMeBdaw.  Maw  17. 1»i3 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  40  years  ago.  Arthur  C. 
Clarke  stretdied  our  fanaglnations 
with  a  description  of  how  communica- 
tions iiatTlw^  might  someday  be  used 
to  make  the  world  a  "global  village." 
Tliat  vision  of  the  future  is  now  be- 
coming a  reality— (»■  at  least  can 
become  a  reality  if  we  so  choose.  To 
highlight  the  potential  advantages  of 
Intemattonal  tdeoommunlcations. 
May  17  has  been  designated  as  World 
Communteatlons  Day.  with  Arthur  C. 
Clarke  as  the  keynote  weaker  at  the 
United  Nations  global  telecommunica- 
tions ceremony. 

In  the  last  30  years,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  understanding 
and  making  use  of  apace.  We  now  have 
a  responsibility  to  detomine  the  best 
use  toe  our  knowledge  and  power.  The 
Congress  and  the  President  will  be 
faced  with  a  number  of  Important  de- 
cisions over  the  next  few  years:  Do  we 
want  to  extend  the  arms  race  into 
outer  apace?  What  are  the  proper  roles 
for  the  public  and  private  sectors  in 
the  commfmlalliiation  of  space?  Into 
what  sort  of  intematinaal  cooperative 
agreements  should  the  United  States 
enter  in  telecommuntrations? 

Along  with  a  number  of  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Rqaeaentatlves  and 
the  Senate.  I  am  eepedally  coooemed 
about  purnilng  peaceful  rather  than 
military  uses  of  space.  Peaceful  uses, 
such  as  global  inftmnation  systems, 
could  lower  the  likelihood  of  interna- 
tional oonfllds  rather  than  raising  the 
likelihood,  as  wiU  surely  result  from 
the  mOltarlMtlon  of  space. 

Global  CommunkaOlons  Day.  May 
17.  should  remind  all  of  us  of  the 
nobler  and  more  humane  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  space.  The  following  ar- 
ticle sugsests  one  way  that  the  United 
States  could  take  the  lead  in  this 
ef f OTt.  by  establishing  a  global  infor- 
mation complex.  I  hope  that  this 
vision  of  the  future,  which  was  first 
presented  in  hearings  during  the  94th 


will  be  considered  In  the 

as  one  of  a  number  of 

passible  alternatives  to  the  "space 
wars"  vision  of  President  Reagan.  I 
>«— wMniH  a%m  »rtiria  tn  mv  nMimmnm 

IFWm  the  1MKK  Ammgmct  dt  BetUmik 
SyiUas  Sodetjr  Meviletter.  May  uni 

A  GLoaAL  Inouunoa  i 


May  17, 1983 


(By  HO«ard  and  Hanlet  Knrta) 
(The  foDowlns  are  enetpto  fnm 
ny  prepared  for  the  Hooee  Suboaamilttee 
on  Speoe  Sdenoe  and  Application  of  the 
Mth  OoogreH.  In  view  of  ' 
IfSteletkw.  they  are  preeented  to 
attve  ideas  and  I 
benhlp.) 

;  wnnowTO 

Ooddard  Space  Center  in  the  Maryland 
outaklrtB  of  W—hlnstnn.  O.C.  already  Is  the 
nerrc  center  throuch  irtileb  glotal  remote 
Mniiw  «Moe  technoinsy  data  are  trane- 
fotmed  into  tnTonaatlan  aerrinc  the  needi 
of  an   increaainc   numiier   of   vorid-Wide 
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the  While  Booae  waa  threatening  to  kiD'oB 
fer  future  LA1ID8AT  aatdUte  de- 
Tlie  new  Ooddani  Cnmplwr  and 
Iwfore  the  worid  that  the 
IMtsd  SUtea  and  the  American  people 
have  made  a  loas  ranve,  ■uaiahiert.  oootlnn- 
liV  TTr**~~''  commitment  to  the  vdfare  of 
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FtaOltlea  wm  be  malntaliifd  to 
tnaa  anywiiere  In  the 
oailDdi  of  eooanltatlan. 
jwUlbemalntataadfar 
ativea  of  adeatlfie  and  ptofaMtom 
tn  an  partlnant  fMda,  tNm  all 
maintain  Uaiaan  (rfHeea  wlthta  the 
SdenM   advlMin   fkeaa   aU 
Waahtawton  #111  be  wetaeae. 

t.  Stormte  t^aelmUffle  Htfarwutie* 
At  the  present  time  at  Ooddard  there  la  a 


will  be  bnu^t  in 

other  natlana.  aent  by  their  own  sov- 

to  atudy  the  uaea  and  the 


ftar 


to 


Althootfi  thouaande  of  creative  pereoM  in 
NASA  and  in  the  other  sovenmient  depart- 
aa  wdl  aa  in  eotporatlonB 
eenten  workinc  under  eon- 
tract  to  NASA  hare  for  man  than  ten  yean 
envlalaned  and  devdoped  the  aweaome  and 
unpreeedented  capaWliUea  of  earth-otWtInc 
metcorolosieal  and  communleatiana  and 
earth  reaouroea  surrey  and  other  humane 
appUcatloiw  eatellitea.  the  leaderihip  to 
Uieae  new  reaUtlea  has  eminated  from  the 
Bcientiete.  ensineers  and  expetta  at  Ood- 
dard. 

We  are  ■">!— *'"f  no*  that  the  aiae  and 
tlie  far<W—  and  the  miaeion  of  Ooddard 
Space  Center  be  sreatly  expanded  to  pro- 
vide the  eame  leadhis  edce  for  a  new  sen- 
eration  of  aD-nation.  or  global,  reaearch.  de- 
vdopmcnt.  teatinc  and  evaluation  (and 
eventual  eliared  operation  with  otiier  na- 
UoiH)  of  vace  ayateoM  and  Inatitutiona  serv- 
ing tlie  N"""*""  needaof  aU  nationa.  laige 
and  anaalL  Ibis  center  aliould  coowUnatr 
the  fi^im—  of  other  govenunent  depait- 
menta  and  asendes  dealinc  with  apeee  ap- 
piicationa. 

The  President  and  Congrem  could  focus 
world  attention  on  Ooddard  as  the  coofdl- 
natiiw  center  for  a  Idstorie  commitment  of 
the  American  people  to  a  new  American 
purpoae  .  .  .  a  decade  of  gradual  redlreetian 
of  American  creativity  and  power  to  the  pio- 
neering of  global  aystema  and  atracturea  to 
the  baale  needs  of  aU  nationa  for 
and  independence  and  aeeurity. 

As  tu  function  expands  Ooddani  wm  be 
opened  up  to  tlie  people  of  tlie  world.  All 
work  wm  be  conducted  with  information 
wbkb  to  tn  tlie  pulilie  domatn.  No  rtasainfrt 
infotoutlon  or  national  secrets  of  any 
nation  wiU  bt  allowed  into  the  new  GHobal 
Inf onaation  Complex.  On  a  large  scale  the 
activltiea  of  the  new  comiriex  will  with  tU 
many  layen  comprise  a  center  of  concern 
for  humanity. 

i.  ComUntiei  researc*  aad  dnOopment 
Budgeta  for  pro-human  applicaliona  satel- 
lite dcielopment  will  be  taicreoaed  to  four  or 
Are  tbnea  the  preaent  modeat  aeaounta.  aa  a 
validatian  of  the  American  national  commit- 
ment. Ooddard  will  continue  to  aet  tlie  for- 
ward creatire  pace,  not  only  for  American 
reaearch  and  devdopment  tai  thia  area,  but 
for  the  creatire  people  of  aU  nationa  win 
WiU  be  tainted  and  i 


refined  liasieisrtentifir 
are  stored  for  referen 

On  a  far  lahcer  aeale  a 
tiona  Space  Date  Center  win  be 
beeome  the  central  I  eaervoir  of 
knowledge  itfating  to  -^— 
appUcationa  dtaeeted  toward  tte  earth  and 
iU  popubifiraia.  UlKarleB  and  uuiveuUies 
and  laboratdriea  of  aU  nationa  wm  bare 
aooem  to  thh  reservoir  of  knowledge,  and 
ways  wm  Iw  developed  to  create  alBBilar  aat- 
dUte  daU  etaten  tai  other  regiona  of  the 
planet,  linked  to  the  central  tofotmation 


A  teelmlcri  taiformatkm  faeOity  wm  be 
maintained  tp  assure  maxtasu 
with  an  other  ehannda  for  the  ( 
tlon  of  techtitral  taifocmathn  to 
and  engineers  and  prnfmaloi 
and  taidtvidu«ls.  wortd-wide,  aa  an  i 
of  the  prtatnt  NASA  Teidmical  Inf otmatian 
FaeOity. 

JL  ilciitie  intetfaee  wUk  asers 


The  breakthrough  technologiea  to 
the  needs  of  nationa  and  people  are  of  little 
vataie.  unto  the  nrgantiafiwiB  and  nationa 
and  people  who  could  uae  the  new  taitdli- 
genoe  undeistand  irtiat  new  aervieea  are 
within  their  reach,  and  they  team  bow  to 
make  —«*«'—"■'  utOiaation  of  the  aervieea. 
niia  involvea  a  world-wide  two-way  oontinu- 
oia  oonunmdcatiou  network  (1)  with  the 
creatire  reaearch  center  understanding  the 
needs  of  potential  users  everywbere.  and  (3) 
the  potential  uaen  everyirtiere  leamtaig 
how  to  take  maximum  advantage  from  the 


Thia  back  and  forth 
each  other  »m  require  continuing  aetire 
taiterflaeeanA  Uaiaon  between  the  Ooddard 
CHobal  Inf otiaatlon  Complex  and  loeal  gov- 
emmenta.  atate  govemmeata.  regleteal  iiiBtl- 
tutlona,  nattenal  govemmenial  departmenta 
andagendea^  univeraitlea.  bi^aebeols.  cot^ 
poratkni.  ami  taidividuate  withtai  the  Uhitod 
States  .  .  .  and  through  proper  diannels 
with  the  same  secton  of  aU  other  nationa 
around  the  world  .  .  .  and  throogb  other 
«'i«^i«i««J«  wkh  the  pertinent  structures 
within  the  United  Natkma  and  other  world 
institutions  (sudi  aa.  for  example,  the 
World  Court  tai  rdation  to  future  Mtigaiinn). 
An  of  there  activities  are  betaig  pioneered  on 
smaU  budgets  by  NASA,  by  the  Agency  for 
Intemationd  Development,  by  the  Oepart- 
DMUt  of  the  Interior,  by  the  Dmartment  of 
Agrlndture,  etc. .  .  .  Imt  the  nations  of  the 
world  hare  become  tenfbaed  and  diacour- 
aged  tai  the  last  year  aa  they  teamed  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  tai 


and  teachers  wm  be  aent  out  at 

of  other  governments  to  con- 

and  education  in  the  areas  of 

iirr*—**'^  wm  bring  an 
equacies  from  the  usen 
the  worid  to  the  creatire  center  at 
Ooddard.  with  answers  or  improvements 
flowtac  batt  to  the  uaers. 

MaUona  or  organiaatiaoa  wm  be  expected 
to  pay  their  expenaea  and  the  coats  of  train- 
lam,  but  poHdes  wm  be  devdoped  for  thow 
.  bat  unabte  to  pay.  with  the  provi- 
of  ftilowdilpa  and  other  aids. 
4.  The  GHobal  /aAmnoMoa  Seieueea 
InMtUmU 
UMvenities  and  taistitutes  within  aU  nar 
I  wm  be  invited  to  assign  advanced  stu- 
I  and  laiifraanfi  to  study  or  to  instruct 
at  a  new  CHobal  Inf  orauitian  Sciences  Insti- 
tute at  Ooddard.  and  to  wortc  cooperative 
with  the  reaeaidi  centers  of  the  Olobal  In- 
f acBMtion  f!nw«pto»  to  IwUi  lead  and  follow 
the  creatire  irioneering  probes  taito  future 
Ufe-suppcKting  space  sys- 


S.  Ototal  tnformatiOH  Conference  CenUn 
rmdUOm  wm  be  created  at  Ooddard 
wiwre  multinational  or  an-nation  symposia 
and  conferences  may  be  held  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  clarify  and  communicate  the 
latcat  devdopments .  .  .  wbere  policy  review 
eonfarcnoes  may  lie  bdd  among  tlie  govern- 
mcnta  of.  the  world  and  the  space  infomia- 
tkn  experts  .  .  .  when  ooncqitual  conf er- 
enoea  can  can  upon  participants  to  project 
the  future  operational  requirements  for  as- 
yet-untliought-of  future  space  projecte  .  .  . 
where  experts  in  space  information  servioes 
for  the  idanet  may  work  in  frequent  inter- 
face with  experts  In  msny  other  Adds  of 
the  emerging  world  community  of  nations. 


gL  The  pmbUe  experienee 

A  very,  very  large  exblliition  haU  and  in- 
formation displsy  center  wm  be  buUt  wliich 
mitfit  become  the  greatest  tourist  center  in 
the  worid.  The  creatire  imagination  of  the 
pobUe  information  profeaslonals  already 
traiHlating  space  efforts  into  visual  dis- 
plays, if  invited  to  offo'  ideas,  could  make 
the  public  rooms  at  Oooddard  more  exciting 
than  any  worid's  fair. 

Large  and  vivid  audio-visual  displays  wm 
gire  the  public  the  vicarious  experience  of 
i««Mf  down  upon  ■««miM»mi  on  the  Spmce- 
ahip  Berth,  and  experiencing  the  almoet-im- 
poosible-todescribe  reaUties  of  what  can  be 
"aeen"  and  dboemed  and  recognised  to 
aerre  the  needs  of  humanity  on  the  Earth 
below. 

Larse  taif omation  disptaur  walls  wm  aUow 
the  public  to  look  (in  real  time  or  in  later 
replay  from  computers)  down  uptm  events 
imfwMiiig  on  tlie  Planet  Eartb. 

The  prem  oorps.  with  JouroaUsts  from  aU 
natfr^.  wm  havefuU  access  to  the  inflow  of 
open-to-the-public  global  taitelligence.  Tele- 
vtaion  networks  and  stations  of  the  wortd 
wm  have  direct  electronic  connections  to 
the  retfl^'**"  tai  orbit,  so  that  worid  events 
or  illaaitfii  or  dramatic  rescues  or  battle- 


ndds  or  earthqiiakre  or  Just  the  awesome 
•anty  of  the  Berth  from 
be  aeen  in  real  time  on  the  TV 
of  the  world. 

with  dreams  of  future  careen 
to  making  the  Berth  a  safe  and 
place  to  lire  wm  come  to  the  visaal 
experience  center  and  may  see  openings  for 
there  own  petaonal  career  oommitments ... 
taking  home  the  prelimliiary  literature  and 
elementary  books  on  sate  at  the  In  Ortdt 
Book  Store  connected  to  the  looklng-down- 
OPfilanet-earthpubMc  experience  center. 

at  the  Obibal  Infotmatian  Sd- 
Instltute  might  earn  tuition  liy  an- 
I  from  the  peoples  of  the 
moving  through  the  exhibtt  and 
taking  home  a  picture  poatcard  or  their  own 
home  town,  anywhere,  taken  from  outer- 


new  opportaaUiet . 
hope 


7.  JVewideos. 


Throuibout  tlie  ages  irtiatever  people 
hare  been  abte  to  envision,  eventually  they 
bare  been  abte  to  create.  The  shncking  new 
reality  of  modem  creatire  reaeardi  and  de- 
vdopnient  power  ia  that  humanity  for  the 
flrst  time  tai  history  can  create  any  kind  of 
future  worid  order  it  can  enviafam.  and  is 
wOUng  to  make  the  massire  commitment  to 
achieve.  Looktaig  at  himianity  and  teoUng 
at  the  Planet  Barth  tram  the  new  vantage 
point  of  instruments  in  outervaoe.  one's 
imatftaiation  ia  rrieaaed  to  begin  envisioning 
doaens  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  new 
ways  to  bdp  an  humanity  lire  through 
crises  and  devdop  unprecedented  wdl- 
begtai.  as  readily  as  ndUtary  plannen  can  en- 
visions new  ways  to  km  more  pec9te  in  less 
time  over  a  greater  distance. 

As  at  flnt  hundreds,  then  ttioiwands.  then 
mmfaMM  of  peopte  enoouter  the  personal  ex- 
perience irfnifiit«~-  of  the  Ooddard  audio- 
visual information  display  complex,  the  cre- 
ative imaginations  of  human  lieings  wm  be 
rdeaaed  and  humanity  gradually  wm  envi- 
sion, and  then  create,  taistitutlons,  the  sys- 
tena  the  structures,  the  devices,  the  tactics, 
the  Jobs  rdated  to  a  safe  and  decent  future 
tor  humankind,  trapped  and  forced  to  lire 
on  Planet  Earth.  Tliere  is  valid  reason  for 
hope,  but  too  few  peoide  are  aide  to  experi- 
ence this  reason  for  hope. 

The  great  global  defenw/space/oommuni- 
cations/oommand  control  and  other  systems 
teams  wm  be  put  to  work  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale,  dotaig  what  they  do  best  .  .  . 
pioneering  utterly  complex  global  systems.* 


PHOSPHATE  WORKERS  LAID 
OFF;  NO  NEED  TO  MINE  FOREST 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

a  THX  Houss  or  bxpbxsbrtativxs 


Tuetdav.  May  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  record  today  a  news  ar- 
ticle from  the  Lake  City.  Fla..  R^mrt- 
er  about  layoffs  at  the  White  Springs 
phosphate  mine  Just  a  few  miles  west 
of  Osceola  National  Forest. 

Within  a  few  weeks.  I  anticipate  that 
this  House  will  have  for  consideration 
HH.  9.  legislatl(m  much  like  HJL  9. 
which  passed  last  year  without  oiHTOsi- 
tion.  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  and  which  was  ultimately  vetoed 
by  the  President. 
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HJL  •  is  the  Floiida  WUdemeaB  Act. 
but  one  of  lU  meet  vital  provtetons  Is 
to  dedare  •  Lomiiwilnnsl  prohll>itl<»i 
on  miwiiif  iilKMphate  in  the  Oaoeola 
NatkMMl  Porest. 

Four  oompanles  have  i>referential 
lease  rii^ts  for  mining  in  the  Osoeola. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  last 
year  rejected  their  amdications  for 
mining  leases  and  one  of  the  cmnpa- 
nlea  has  since  filed  lltisation  challov- 
int  that  action. 

If  this  mining  is  permitted,  one-third 
of  the  lS7.0MMicre  Osceola  National 
Forest  would  be  subject  to  strip 
mintny,  destroying  forever  a  large  area 
of  wetlands  and  denying  effective 
public  use  of  much  of  the  forest  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  of 
north  Florida,  south  Georgia,  and 
others  from  elsewhere  who  use  It  for 
boating.  flslUng.  hiking.  camplDg. 
hunting,  and  other  recreational  pur- 
suits. 

To  protect  this  natural  area  from 
needless  and  evoi  uneconomic  exploi- 
tation, we  need  a  cmigresslonal  deter- 
mination that  such  mining  will  not 
take  place. 

There  are  abundant  sourcea  of  phos- 
phate rock  in  private  hands  through- 
out Florida  which,  testimony  has 
shown.  wiU  provide  the  Nation  and  the 
world  with  sufficient  phosphate  until 
at  least  the  middle  of  the  next  centu- 

There  is  also  a  longstanding  glut  of 
phosphate  on  a  depressed  market,  ac- 
counttaig  for  this  latest  in  a  series  of 
layoffs  in  the  industry. 

The  following  news  article  provides 
an  insight  into  the  current  state  of  the 
phosphate  market  and  argues  against 
any  need  to  permit  mining  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest. 

[Fran  tbe  Udw  Oty  (FU.)  Reporter] 

Orr  LftTorvs:  Sldiipiik  M«s»»r  Banras 

Moas  LATom  at  Ozt 

(BUlOraf) 

OcddenUl  Chemicsl  Co.  of  White  SpringB 
laid  off  30  emplojreea  this  week,  aaylng  a 
i«ffT'***"'ff"r  ■lumpinc  fertUlxer  market 
forced  the  mmpany  to  do  so. 

Thirty  amdoyeea  at  Occidental  Chemical 
Co.  kMt  their  poalUona  this  week,  according 
to  Occidental  ■pokeaman  Ray  KlrUand. 
who  added  "it's  buatnen  aa  uaual"  at  the 
chemical  rompany  now  and  the  moat  recent 
layofffe  are  Just  part  of  the  weekly  staffing 
changes  dictated  by  fertlliwr  market  condi- 


icirfciMMi  nid.  however,  some  of  the  30 
people  involved  could  be  re-employed  in  dif- 
ferent Joba  at  Oxy.  He  would  not  commit  to 
whether  more  lay-offs  are  forthcoming— it 
X  all  depends  on  the  phosphate  and  (ertiliaer 
markets. 

Fourteen  permanent  positions  were  termi- 
nated in  mine  services  work  and  16  others 
were  indefinitely  laid  off  when  one  of  Oxy's 
Suwannee  River  chemical  plants  shut  down 
its  operatlona  for  an  undetermined  length 
of  time,  he  said. 

However,  he  added,  those  losing  Jobs  in 
mine  sei»k«s  will  probably  be  hired  to  do 
plant  "turnaround"  work,  which  wiU  last 
four  to  six  weeks.  Plant  turnaround  is  regu- 
lar maintenance  done  on  plant  equipment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  an  annual  basis,  depending  on  the  oper- 
ation. heaakL 

Plants  going  into  and  out  of  production. 
wirfciMwi  said,  are  something  that  happens 
almaat  on  a  weekly  bads. 

"This  is  a  routine  adjustment  to  the 
rh^ngtng  oondltloDS  of  the  market,"  he  said 
of  thelayoffa. 

"There  have  been  no  larse«ale  layoffs 
since  last  year."  Kirkland  added.  In  AprU 
and  May  of  IM2.  Occidental  liad  major  em- 
ployee reductions,  sending  nearly  400  of  iU 
then  3.100  workers  to  unemployment  lines. 

Occidental,  which  has  employed  more 
than  3.300  people  in  the  past,  currently  has 
1.790  working  at  iU  White  Springs  area  op- 
eratlona. 

The  effecU  of  the  latest  terminations  of 
Job  positions  "will  be  nU  f or  aU  practical 
purposes."  girkiaiui  sakL  "But  that's  not  to 
say  another  plant  won't  dose  next  week. 
Our  cryrtal  ball  is  not  that  good." 

"The  bottom  line  numbenwtse  is  that 
there  are  30  leas  Jobs  than  five  days  ago. 
But  that  could  change  Just  as  rapidly  of  the 
market  changea."  he  added.* 


CX^BfPDUBORT  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS  REFORM  ACT 


May  17, 1983 

not  Just  direct  contributiong— be  de- 
rived from  voluntary  contributions.  It 
WiU  protect  the  poUtical  fteedom  of 
the  working  man  and  woman. 

I  believe  that  congrcssionsl  action 
and  support  would  be  eg>f<ially  timely 
now.  On  Amll  18.  the  XJB.  Supreme 
Court  agreed  to  hear  appeal  of  a  law- 
suit to  determine  whether  union  dues 
can  be  used  for  anything  other  than 
negotiating  and  administering  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  The  case. 
Fails/Ellis  against  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Airline  Clerics,  present  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  Court  to 
establish  national  criteria  for  the 
proper  use  of  compulsory  imion  dues 
and  remedy  the  vlolatitm  of  constitu- 
tional right  of  employees. 

We  must  not  permit  any  man  or  or- 
ganisation to  force  any  person  to  make 
political  contributions  against  his  be- 
liefs or  convictions.  I  hope  that  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  who  share  this 
view  will  actively  support  my  bill,  and 
I  invite  your  comonsorshlp.« 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  AUBAMA 

ni  THX  Houss  or  agPBnairrATivss 

ruesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  de- 
q>ite  all  of  the  Federal  legislation  en- 
acted in  recent  years  to  regulate  the 
election  process  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  failed  to  limit  one  of  the 
most  blatant  abuses  of  the  American 
poUtical  system— the  use  of  compulso- 
ry union  dues  for  poUtical  purposes. 
As  a  result.  mllUons  of  American 
voters  are  forced  to  support  poUtical 
causes  and  candidates  which  they 
might  otherwise  oppose. 

Of  aU  private  organisations  in  this 
country,  only  labor  unions  can  require 
a  person  to  pay  money  as  a  condition 
of  getthig  and  keeping  a  Job.  Under 
this  special  privilege,  unions  coUect 
about  $3  bilUon  a  year  from  Individ- 
uals who  have  to  pay  up  or  be  fired. 
The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
as  amended  in  1976,  prohibits  the  use 
of  compulsory  dues  for  direct  cash 
contributions  to  candidates.  This  ap- 
pears to  restrict  the  use  of  compulsory 
dues  for  poUtical  purposes.  However, 
the  law  spedficaUy  permits  union  offi- 
cials to  use  money  taken  as  a  condition 
of  employment  to  finance  the  oper- 
ation of  union  PAC's  and  provide  ex- 
tensive in-kind  poUtical  services  such 
as  mass  mailings,  phone  banks,  pre- 
cinct visits,  and  voter  registration 
drives.  This  in-kind  spending  is  neither 
documented  nor  reported  to  the  FEC. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
the  C<Hnpulsory  Campaign  Contribu- 
tions Reform  Act.  which  would  guar- 
antee the  right  of  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  the  election  process.  This  biU 
would  close  the  current  loophole  in 
the  FEC  law  by  requiring  that  aU 
moneys  used  for  poUtical  purposes— 


MAKING       THE       INCREMENTAL 
RAD  INVESTMENT  TAX 

CREDIT  PERMANENT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAurounA 

ni  THX  Housx  or  BXPiasKirTATrvn 

Tuesday.  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
number  of  us  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  incremental  R&D  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  established  for  a 
S-year  period  In  the  1981  Tax  Act.  per- 
manent. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Messrs. 
VAiron  Jagt.  Pickle.  Shamhoh. 
Hdtbl.  and  Zschau.  This  biU  is  a 
"simplified"  version  of  a  biU  several  of 
us  had  introduced  earUer  making  per- 
manent both  the  incremental  RSeD 
provision  and  the  2-year  "moratori- 
um" on  the  IRS's  861  R&D  aUocation 
rules.  We  are  introducing  this  separate 
biU  so  that  each  issue  can  be  examined 
on  its  merits. 

I  beUeve  increased  R&D  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  restoring  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity and  international  competi- 
tiveness. It  is  important  to  encourage 
long-range,  basic  research  by  industry, 
and  thus  it  is  important  to  make  this 
incremental  R&D  provision  perma- 
nent as  soon  as  possible. 

PersonaUy.  I  would  like  to  note, 
however,  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  concerned  about  some  R&D 
tax  partnerships  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  The  most  creative  thing 
about  these  research  projects  is  the 
work  of  the  tax  lawyers  involved. 
When  the  Congress  examines  the 
R&D  incentive  issue.  I  believe  we 
should  look  closely  at  some  of  these 
schemes.  Basic  research  and  H>pUed 
research  must  be  encouraged;  research 
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on  how  to  driU  new  holes  in  the  Tax 
Code  muak  be  dlsoouraged.  I  have  re- 
quested hearings  on  these  issues  as 
sotm  as  poasible.* 


HONORING  EDWARD  R.  ROINA, 
T  EDUCATOR 

HON.  ROBEirrTuGOIIARSINO 


tx  TBE  BonsB  or 

Twtday,  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  LA0OMAR8INO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  invite  you  and  my  coUeagwus  to  Join 
me  in  coinmendlng  a  constituent  of 
mine  fitHh  Santa  Paula.  Calif..  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Roina.  Mr.  Rolna  has  been 
a  fine  ediicator  in  the  Santa  Paula 
School  DMrict  for  38  yean  and  well 
deserves  our  wiNredation,  as  weU  as 
that  of  the  community.  This  onnmen- 
daticm  is  given  upm  the  occasion  of 
his  reUremmt  in  June  1988. 

Mr.  Roina  received  an  aasodsrif  of 
arts  degree  from  Ventura  College  in 
1949,  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
from  University  of  Callfomla.  Santa 
Barbara,  tn  1961;  he  later  completed 
pastgradu|ite  work  at  OcdumUa  Teach- 
ers CoUefe  in  New  York.  He  then 
began  teaching  in  the  Santa  Paula  ele- 
mentary school  system.  He  now  retires 
from  his  position  as  music  instructor 
at  Santa  Paula  High  School,  where  he 
has  also  served  as  musical  coordinator 
and  director  in  presenting  years  of 
concert  programs.  His  service  to  the 
Santa  Paiila  community  for  musical 
activities  beyond  the  campus  bound- 
aries is  indeed  notewtnthy. 

Mr.  I^Deaker.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Roina  be 
recognized  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  Santa  Paula  community 
and  the  fine  work  he  has  dnoe  as  an 
educator.  We  thank  Mr.  Roina  for  his 
many  yean  of  dedicated  aervloe.« 


CLARK  DRANE  HONORED  AT 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

HON.  CARLOSjTlfOORHEAD 

OPCAUVOStmA 
IK  THS  ROUS!  Or  BIFUtBHTATIVXS 

TVesday.  May  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4.  1983.  Mr.  Clarit  Drane.  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  a  fine  man.  wiU  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
Sunland.  Calif. 

For  mone  than  30  years,  the  San  Fer- 
nando VaUey  has  benefited  because  of 
his  drive,  dedication  and  talmt.  Clark 
Drane  has  been  a  force  for  good  be- 
cause he  accepts  revonsibiUty  with 
ease  and  gladness.  He  worics  for  causes 
with  intdligence  and  conviction.  He 
gives  of.  his  energies,  his  time  and  his 
resources  without  qualm  or  qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dntne's  accomplishments  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  as  are  his  af - 
fOiations.  suffice  It  to  say  that  his  in- 
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fluence  has  been  felt  in  business,  gov- 
ernment. poUtlcs.  education  and  the 
arts. 

Many  people,  many  organizations 
are  the  better  for  his  efforts.  He  is  a 
sterling  example  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  get  involved  in  pmnoting 
the  weU-being  of  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Sitfmker.  Claric  Drane  is  a  spe- 
cial man  who  richly  deserves  this  spe- 
cial tribute.  I  am  pleased  to  play  a 
small  role  in  that  endeavor.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  LARA 
ORTEGON 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  FELDBCAN 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpreskhtatives 
Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  remarkable  constituent  of 
mine.  This  special  person  is  Ben  Feld- 
man.  a  resident  of  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio,  and  a  sales  representative  for 
the  New  Torii  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Feldman.  who  could  be  the 
world's  greatest  life  insurance  sales- 
man, has  sold  more  than  $800  milUon 
worth  of  life  insurance  during  his 
career  with  New  York  Life.  In  1946. 
Just  4  yean  after  Joining  New  York 
Ufe.  Mr.  Feldman  reached  his  first 
mUUon-dollar  sales  year.  Since  then  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  MilUon 
Dollar  Rotmd  Table  for  36  consecutive 
years.  This  is  the  international  organi- 
zation of  the  life  insurance  industry's 
most  successful  salesmen. 

In  an  effort  to  commend  him.  the 
East  Liverpool  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  selected  Mr.  Feldman  as  its 
"Man  of  the  Year  for  1983."  Other 
achievements  of  this  insurance  pio- 
neer include  being  a  past  New  York 
Life  dub  president  and  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  advisory  board  of  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Feldman  has  also  been 
featured  in  such  books  as.  The  Feld- 
man Method,  by  Andrew  H.  Thomp- 
son; The  Incomparable  Salesman,  by 
Perrin  Stryker.  and  The  Supersales- 
man.  by  Edwin  P.  Hoyt.  The  latest 
book  is  Creative  Selling  for  the  Seven- 
ties, written  by  Mr.  Feldman  himself. 

I^e  insurance  industry  researchen 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  records 
that  come  close  to  those  of  Ben  Feld- 
man's.  From  1960  through  1982  his 
sales  have  averaged  $36.2  milUon  per 
year,  rflmnxing  in  1982  by  reaching 
$87  milUon  for  the  year.  Together 
with  his  two  sons  Rich,  and  Marv.  the 
total  volume  for  the  three  Feldman's 
including  brokerage,  is  $851  milUon 
ftom  1975  through  1982. 

Ben  Feldman  stands  as  an  example 
of  both  the  hope  and  initiative  of 
America  and  its  future.* 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 


or 

I>  THS  HOUSE  or  BEraBSEHTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  SpeakN'.  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  a  radio  broadcast- 
er fnnn  Corpus  Christ!.  Tex.,  who  has 
devoted  his  career  to  mulching  the 
quaUty  of  life  for  Hispanics  in  the 
south  Texas  area.  Victor  Lara  Ortegon 
has  used  the  radio  as  a  vehicle  for  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  Hl»g)anic» 
through  education  and  active  involve- 
ment in  our  democratic  process. 

His  own  personal  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion and  poUtical  expression  has 
guided  Mr.  Ortegon  since  he  was  a 
young  boy  growing  up  in  Mexico.  Mr. 
Ortegon  was  bom  in  Candela.  Mexico 
and  Uved  his  first  5  yean  there.  Can- 
dela is  a  secluded  town,  laddng  many 
of  the  amenities  and  services  of  urban 
areas,  or  even  most  rural  ones.  So 
when  he  was  5,  Mr.  Ortegon's  family 
decided  they  must  move  so  their  chU- 
dren  might  receive  a  good  education. 

WhUe  attending  high  school  in 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Bfr.  Ortegon's  interest 
in  radio  was  spawned.  There  was  a  sta- 
tion across  the  street  from  his  home 
and  it  was  at  this  studio,  a  few  yean 
later,  that  Mr.  Ortegon  made  his 
broadcast  debut. 

In  1950,  having  married  and  started 
a  family,  Victor  Lara  Ortegon  decided 
to  cross  the  border  and  immigrate  to 
the  United  States  so  that  he  and  his 
f  amUy  might  have  an  improved  qual- 
ity of  life.  A  Spanish-speaking  radio 
station  was  about  to  go  cm  the  air  in 
Pasadena.  Tex.,  and  Mr.  Ortegon 
became  one  of  the  first  broadcasten. 
He  woi^ed  here  imtU  1953.  when  he 
moved  on  to  radio  station  K-UNO  in 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  Mr.  Ortegon  con- 
tinues to  worii  at  this  station  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  broadcasten 
in  the  area. 

As  Mr.  Ortegon  would  say.  the  secret 
to  success  is  to  discover  one's  self.  It 
was  at  K-UNO  that  he  realized  his 
own  ambitions,  and  the  community 
discovered  and  embraced  him. 

As  Mr.  Ortegon's  convictions  on  the 
importance  of  education  and  demo- 
cratic expression  crystalized.  his 
broadcasting  took  on  a  different  tone. 
He  realized  the  special  role  he  could 
play  through  this  access  to  the  air- 
waves. Mr.  Ortegon  has  used  the  radio 
as  a  pulpit  for  inspiring  his  Hispanic 
audiences  to  seek  high  levels  of  aca- 
demic achievement.  His  experiences  as 
an  immigrant  highlighted  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  Hispanics  in  this 
country,  foremost  among  them  the  op- 
portunity for  a  good  education,  so 
often  unavailable  in  Mexico. 
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The 


of  Mr.  Ortaconl 

ii  his  talk  ihow. 

L"  The  ihow  betan  tnfor- 
tt  y«an  ago  and  hai  ataee 
I  Ht  tiHtttatkm  of  radio.  Mr.  Or- 
11*  aetMtlee  alM  In- 
dude  a  BBOfuliw  air  check,  where  com- 
manttar  cuMcenia  and  educational  mat- 
ten  are  wwtllihted.  He  alK>  aervee  as 
a  reporter,  oovcrinc  the  poUoe  beat 
and  city  ban. 

Mr.  Ortetoo  baa  led  tntendve.  on- 
the-atr  voter  letletntlnn  drlvee. 
•ninnvh  tnterriewa  with  public  offl- 
flail  Itcaidonfi.  State  and  local  elect- 
ed icpTMBntatlTiit  ***»  power  of  the 
vote  has  been  ■tmssnil  and  how  that 
can  be  used  to  advance  Hlman- 


ThnNichout  his  years  In  broadcast- 
ing,  Victor  Lara  Ortegon  has  received 
no  ICH  than  fO  prtaa.  awardi,  and  rec- 
1fr»tM«»i«  fai  ainwwriatWm  of  his  SCTVice 
to  the  coBUBUidty.  The  Corpus  Christl 
Caner  Times  has  published  many  artl- 
dee  about  his  radio  work.  A  December 
IMS  article  on  the  community  Influ- 
ence of  "CMnentarioa"  calls  the  show 
the  TwW— "*  of  the  community. 

Victor  Ortecon's  tnvtdvement  In 
community  life  extends  beyond  the 
studio  and  airwaves.  He  serves  tm  the 
advisory  boards  of  the  adult  education 
center  and  the  «?r*"««>'  teartbook  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ortecon  Is  active  in  the 
Boy^  Chib,  Red  Cross,  and  the  Blood 
Bank.  Through  all  these  activities.  Mr. 
Ortegon  has  borne  in  mind  the  inter- 
ests and  development  of  the  Hispanic 
community.  He  has  Insirfred  i»ide  in 
the  lieritage  of  the  Hispanic  and  the 
role  the  »HTMiir  has  to  play  in  Ameri- 
can life.* 
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would  return  to  the  United  States 
each  year  with  applications  for  assist- 
snce  In  building  new  churches  and 
Mhools.  In  fact.  Dr.  Seamands  has 
built  more  churches  since  his  retire- 
ment, then  he  did  during  his  entire 
career  as  a  full-time  mlaskmary. 

This  past  year.  Dr.  Seamands  took 
part  In  the  Dharur  Jungle  Jatre.  a 
massive  camp  meeting.  In  1933.  when 
Dr.  flramands  first  organised  the  gath- 
ering, only  175  Indians  attended.  This 
time,  a  crowd  of  80.000  was  on  hand. 
This  speaks  not  only  of  Dr.  Seamands' 
hard  woik.  but  of  the  profound  impact 
he  has  as  a  religious  leader  In  a  land 
faraway. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  atten- 
ti<m  of  the  House  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Sea- 
mands. and  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  humanity,  and  wishing  him 
well  as  he  continues  his  ministry  in 
the  future.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  E.  A. 
SEAMANDS 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 


n 


HOOSBOr 

TMCsdaK  Mayi7.  iMJ 


'ATIVB 


•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  there 
are  few  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enou^  to  enjoy  the  miits  of  life  imtU 
age  91.  Tet  In  my  district,  there  is 
someone  w1k>  cannot  only  make  ttuit 
statement,  but  can  still,  even  at  that 
rbe  old  age.  have  a  poatUve  influence 
on  the  Uvea  of  thousands  of  people. 

I  am  TT— "*Hr  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Seamands 
of  WOmore.  Ely.,  who  Jiist  returned  a 
few  weeks  ago  from  his  latest  mission- 
ary work  In  India.  Dr.  Seamands  spent 
many  years  In  India  with  his  wife. 
Tvonne.  before  retiring  In  1958.  But 
every  year  sinee  then,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception. Dr.  Seamands  has  made  his 
way  back  to  India  to  work  with  the 
peasants  there  whose  lives  he  has 
toudied. 

While  In  India.  Dr.  Seamands  would 
iwoieh  and  minister,  but  he  also 
worked  with  local  communities,  and 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE:  A 
VIEW  FROM  CITY  HALL 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OrCAUfOBMIA 
Dl  TRS  HOUSX  or  BIPBaSBIITATIvn 

meadoK  Jfay  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
yn^i^ftaig  arms  race  and.  correspond- 
ingly, the  increased  danger  of  nuclear 
war  threatms  the  survival  of  every  dt- 
isen  in  every  dty  of  this  country.  As  a 
former  mayor  of  the  dty  of  Santa 
Ana.  I  am  especially  aware  of  the  neg- 
ative impad  the  ever-aplraling  arms 
race  has  on  local  communities.  Exces- 
sive buildup  of  nudear  weapcnvy 
drains  this  Nation  of  its  monetary  and 
intelledual  resources. 

Mr.  Larry  Agran.  mayor  of  the  dty 
of  Irvine  in  Orange  County,  Calif..  )us 
recently  written  an  artide  outlining 
the  serious  problems  the  arms  race 
poses  for  local  governments.  I  would 
like  to  share  this  perspective  from  dty 
haU  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  Mayor  Agran's 
statement  at  this  point: 

IfATOa  AOIAll'l  Statimbit 
What  docs  ntKlev  wmr  have  to  do  with 
local  soveminent?  Quite  simply,  everything. 
U  nuclear  war  comes,  it  will  be  the  cities 
and  towns  of  America  that  are  blown  to 
pieces.  It  wiU  be  the  families  Uvinc  here 
who.  in  an  iiMtant.  are  turned  to  dust.  It  will 
be  we  who  pay  the  ultimate,  obscene  price 
for  the  failure  of  national  and  international 
leadership. 

My  oolleacues  and  I— mayors  of  large  and 
small  cities  across  our  Nation— share  a 
sworn  duty  to  protect  human  life.  We  know 
that  when  parenU  send  their  children  to 
school  In  the  morning,  they  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  path  will  be  safe.  To 
assure  this,  we  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  provide  stop  signs  and  traffic  lights, 
playground  supervisors  and  crossing  guards, 
parMMMWwt  and  neighborhood  police  pa- 
trols. These  are  the  symbols  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  llfe-affiiming  responsibility 
that  is  ouis  as  local  elected  officials. 


Uke  other  mayors  in  oCher  citlas.  I  have 
ghm  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  ununial 
hasardi,  as  wcQ  as  the  common  dangen. 
that  threaten  a  eommuDlty  and  Its  ctttssna. 
In  my  own  dty  of  Iirine,  populatkiB  TS.OOO, 
we  now  are  resMmably  wsD  pnparad  to  eope 
with  tbe  brush  fires  and  floods  that  may 
sweep  through  our  hfllsldeB  and  Gaayaiis. 
Our  poUoe  force  Is  tawreaaingly  skilled  at 
dealing  with  toxle  chemical  9111a.  And,  with 
intcMS  and  ooatly  planning,  we  soon  may  be 
able  to  withstand  the  "klller"  earthquake 
that  gimlftgtrts  Inrist  is  destined  to  strike 
Southern  CaUforala. 

But  can  we  survive  a  tbennflouelear  Idastf 
The  Reagan  administration  says  yes.  I  say 
no.  The  pandemic  devastation  of  nudear 
war  almost  defies  human  comprehension. 
That's  why  those  of  us  who  seek  the  truth 
about  this  matter  are  appalled  at  the  utter 
Ignorance  of  tbe  President  and  bis  subordi- 
nate officials,  who  talk  seriously  of  waging  a 
"ivotraeted"  nuclear  war,  "survlvtaig"  a  nu- 
clear exchange;  "winning."  and  then  "re- 
building" sodety  after  the  holocaust. 

Those  In  high  places  who  ding  to  the 
notion  of  "surviving"  a  nudear  war.  curious- 
ly enough,  find  hope  amid  the  ashes  of  Hir- 
oshima. They  point  to  the  Hiroshima  survi- 
vors as  evidence  of  human  resJHance  and 
note  that  the  Japanese  dty  was  rebuQt. 
What  they  ignore,  however,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  194S  atomic  bomb  and  a 
IMS  thennonudear  weapon.  The  single 
bomb  that  killed  and  maimed  110,000  people 
and  leveled  90  percent  of  Hiroshima  was.  by 
today's  standards,  very  tiny  devlee.  Consider 
this:  Just  one  n.&  Trident  subnurine  Is 
armed  with  408  Independently  targetaUe 
thermonuclear  warheads,  each  waiiiead 
more  than  70  times  as  powoful  as  tbe  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  This  means  that 
aboard  this  single  vessel  is  a  nudear  explo- 
sive force  equivalent  to  more  than  S0,000 
Hiroshimas;  a  nuclear  force  equal  to  a  Hlro- 
shlmspslaed  calamity  each  and  every  day  for 
more  than  M  yean. 

Tbe  terrifying  reaUty  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  managed 
to  stockpile  S0,000  nudear  bombs.  In  an  all- 
out  nudear  war,  an  estimated  160  million 
Americans  would  die,  roughly  three-quar- 
ters of  our  entire  population.  Virtually 
every  American  residing  in  a  metropolitan 
area  would  perish.  As  a  mayor,  familiar  with 
the  practical  llmlU  of  local  disaster  pre- 
paredness, I  categorically  can  state  that  no 
system  of  bomb  shelters,  no  plan  of  evacu- 
ation, no  degree  of  preparatlan  could  possi- 
bly fnhaiv*  prospects  of  surviving  the 
lethal  horrors  of  a  theimonudear  war.  The 
only  policy  that  makes  any  sense  is  to  urge 
the  steadfast  pursuit  of  peace  *  *  *  and  the 
early  contrd  and  ultimate  elimination  of  all 
nudear  armaments. 

In  growing  numbers,  local  elected  offldals 
understand  that  the  destructive  effects  of 
nudear  weapons  are  not  Just  physical  In 
character.  These  terrible  weapons,  even  if 
never  used,  are  inflicting  massive  economic 
damage.  Unlike  the  President  and  those  in 
Congress  who  mindlessly  add  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  an  already  bloated  military 
budget,  we  at  dty  haU  every  day  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  true  costs  of  the  nudear  arms 
race.  Nudear  weapons— the  driving  force 
behind  the  more  than  $900  billion  that  we 
are  fpfndi"g  tiT""'»"y  for  military  pur- 
poses—are robbing  our  dties  and  towns  of 
the  resources  essential  to  growth,  devdop- 
ment.  and  progress. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  Nation's  de- 
teriorating Infrastructure— the  roads, 
bridges,  sewers,  and  dams  so  desperately  in 
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the  wealtlileet  Nattan  on  the  face  of  tbe 
■uth.  An4  yet  we  fed  so  poor.  We  suffer 
from  a  povfity  of  prlocttles  that.  I  bdleve.  Is 
mote  easily  seen  from  dty  ban  than  from 
the  doiateted  oanflnas  of  Wasbiogtan.  We 
watdi  In  4h^rfiff»  —  ih*  Purfiiiiiit  nMrrhes 
for  a  muttMaUan  dollar  heaM  for  180  MX 
mIsBiles  whOe  here,  tai  Omge  County, 
entire  famaies  sleep  In  can  or  In  vans;  they 
huddle  under  tents  and  briilgws 

■ven  In  Irvine,  an  affluent  master- 
planned  dty  that  is  only  11  yean  old,  we  are 
strugdlng  to  find  the  kieal  resouroes  to 
meet  our  near-teim  wnmllment  to  eon- 
strud  788  units  of  knr-ineaaie  bousing. 
Wttbout  these  dwdUngs  there  is  no  hope 
for  people  of  modeat  meana  to  Uve  In  Irvine 
and  contribute  to  the  bettcfoent  of  our  new 
dty.  As  we  strain  to  provide  affonlable 
housing  o»portunltles,  with  watting  Usts 
now  numbering  In  tbe  thnwnrts,  tbe  Pen- 
tagon In  a  Sinde  day  VMudi  more  than  8880 
million.  It  Is  a  souroe  of  persnnd  despair  to 
ooiMlder  that  If  this  l-dayls  mOttaiy  spend- 
ing could  •omehow  be  captured  and  redi- 
rected to  aiy  dty.  It  WDuM  be  cnoudi  to 
fund  the  construction  of  aiare  than  10,860 
low-lnoome  and  iitmlni  sle  Ipw—  housing 
units,  meeting  Irvtnels  affonlable  housing 
needb  for  at  least  180  years. 

I  have  btard  it  said  that,  sitting  here  at 
dty  hall,  laayon  ladi  a  proper  perspeethre 
of  the  nudear  arms  race.  My  hunch  Is  Just 
the  opposite.  Mayon  and  loed  deded  offi- 
cials, I  thiak.  have  a  dear  and  undlstarted 
view  of  this  matter.  My  colleagues  and  I  see 
the  unmet  needs  of  our  people.  We  gaae 
upon  a  barren  polltlcd  lanrtsrape  devoid  of 
innovative  leadership.  We  watdi  a  handful 
of  — »««"g«y  powu'-craaed  national  officials 
who  dally  tUk.  our  lives  and  squander  our  re- 
sources In  their  reckless  punult  of  a  deadly 
dduslon. 

Washington  needs  to  understand  that 
here  at  dty  haD  and  on  Main  Street,  we  stm 
are  ade-te  make  a  series  of  fundamentd 
dlsttnctloni  Death  la  not  life.  War  is  not 
peace.  And  preparatlan  for  war  Is  not  the 
path  to  pence.  Security— whether  It  Is  per- 
aood  serailty  or  national  seeurity-^equlrea 
a  future  tlatt  promises  to  be  better  than  the 
past  I  belMve  this  is  only  possible  in  a  world 
free  of  nudear  weapons  and  similar  instm- 
ments  of  nass  destnietlan.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mia.  KIpp  Is  one  of  the  most  dlstin- 
gulsbed  women  In  education  In  the 
State  of  California.  She  has  qjent 
almost  40  yean  In  the  education  field. 
*«fgi"wfa«g  as  a  teaching  principal  in 
New  York.  For  the  past  three  decades, 
tbe  people  of  the  dty  of  Newark  have 
bwirtltf^  from  Evdyn's  taloits  as  she 
waited  her  way  up  through  the  ranks 
tnm  a  dassroom  teacher  and  music 
gpfTlfi1««*  to  assistant  superintendent 
In  1964.  she  was  v>pointed  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  first  woman  su- 
perintendent In  Alameda  County. 

Evdyn's  tenure  as  superintendent 
has  colndded  with  tremendous  growth 
In  enrollment  In  the  district.  She  has 
dealt  effectively  with  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  this  growth,  with  changing 
attitudes  toward  education  and  with 
the  inrablems  cutbadcs  in  education 
funding  have  created  for  the  school 
district  Because  of  her  capable  leader- 
ship. Newark  Unified  School  Distrld 
oontlnuea  to  rank  among  California's 
best 

lbs.  Kipp  has  been  an  active 
member  of  many  national.  State,  and 
community  organizations.  She  has 
been  the  program  presenter  of  the 
/tTiri*H«»»ii  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators' 1979  and  1980  national 
conferences,  chairperson  of  the  State 
comparable  work  task  force,  and  for 
the  past  6  years,  chairperson  of  the  Al- 
ameda County  Association  of  School 
Administrators  Superintendent  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Kipp  has  made  an 
Impact  on  the  Newaik  Unified  School 
District  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed,  but  her  many 
aootmipllshments  wlU  continue  to 
oulch  the  education  of  students  in 
Newark's  schools. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Eveljm  on  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  education  of 
young  people.  I  h(H>e  her  retirement 
yeazB  are  as  rewarding  to  her  as  her 
years  of  service  have  been  to  the 
people  of  Newarii.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVELYN  B.  KJFP 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


orcauvoeina 
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fuetday.  Mat  17,  l»i3 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
SpMker.  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of 
Evelyn  B.  Kipp,  supertotendent  of  the 
Newark  Unified  Sdiool  District  In 
Newai^  Calif.  Mrs.  Kipp  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  retirement  dinner  on  June 
30. 1983. 


NORSKEDALEN— THE 
NORWEGIAN  VALLEY 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  wiscoHsnr 

nr  TBK  BOUSS  OF  REPRSSBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  lo- 
cated In  the  heart  of  my  congresdonal 
district  near  Coon  VaUey  in  western 
Wisconsin  is  the  largest  concentration 
of  Norweglui  Americans  In  the  United 
States. 

On  this  day,  Norwegian  Independ- 
ence I>ay  known  as  Syttende  liCai.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  imique  project  that  was 
dedicated  last  Saturday  in  the  Coon 
VaUeyarea. 

Norakedalen.  which  means  the  Nor- 
wegian Valley,  is  a  400-acre  tract  of 
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land  set  aside  to  preserve,  protect  and 
Intopret  Norwegian  culture  as  well  as 
provide  a  gUmp^  at  Uie  natural 
beauty  of  an  unusual  part  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Beginning  in  the  1840's.  Norwegian 
immigrants  started  mi^ng  their 
hcmtes  In  the  hills  and  coulees  of  this 
25-mlle  stretch  of  land  In  southwest- 
em  Wisconsin.  The  area  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  steQ>-walled  valleys  found  in 
their  homeland.  The  area  Is  rich  In 
Norwegian  custmns  and  crafts. 

But  the  area  is  also  unique  In  its  geo- 
logical formations.  When  gjaders 
moved  across  the  uivter  Midwest  this 
small  portion  of  Wisconsin  was  vared. 
leaving  an  ecological  museum  unique 
In  Northern  America. 

The  Norskedalen  project  began  In 
19T7  whoi  Dr.  Alf  Oundersen  and  his 
wife  willed  their  112-acre  farm  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  La  Crosse. 
with  the  wish  that  an  arboretum  be 
devd<H)ed. 

Soon  after  the  Oundersen  gift  the 
Thrune  Nature  Center  was  established 
by  Mrs.  Ethel  Thrune  of  Midland, 
Mich.  In  1982  Mrs.  Thrune  made  an- 
other ^t  in  the  form  of  a  vidtor's 
center  building. 

A  fourth  elonent  of  the  im>Jed  is  a 
restored  h(Hnestead  that  dononstrates 
how  a  pioneer  Norwegian  family  lived. 
Groups  of  volunteers  are  wooing  to 
restore  the  buildings  to  their  original 
appearance,  while  others  have  donated 
antique  artifacts  to  furnish  the  build- 
ings. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  word  to  de- 
scribe what  has  been  taking  place  at 
Norskedalen,  and  that  word  is 
"dugnad."  Dugnad  means  community 
effort  woiking  together  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  without  outdde  support  In 
the  immediate  post  World  War  II 
period,  many  outstanding  examples  of 
dugnad  could  be  seoi  as  the  people  of 
Norway  banded  together. 

Norskedalen  in  western  Wisconsin 
stands  out  as  a  modem-day  example  of 
dugnad.  It  Is  significant  that  at  this 
time  of  important  national  needs  and 
severely  limited  national  resources,  no 
Federal  or  State  tax  dollars  are  in- 
volved in  Norskedalen.  AU  of  the  sup- 
port has  come  voluntarily  through  pri- 
vate donations  from  Individuals,  orga- 
nizations and  corporations. 

As  the  three  Members  of  Congress 
and  one  Member  of  the  other  body 
who  are  of  Norwegian  ancestry  Join 
with  millions  of  Norwegian  Americans 
in  celebration  of  Syttende  Mai.  I 
salute  the  Norskedalen  Project  Steer- 
ing Committee  headed  by  Jon  Thai* 
laug  for  their  excellent  worii  in  pre- 
serving this  Norwegian  Valley  for  oiu* 
citizens  today  and  tomorrow.* 
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DODBLX  STANDARD  IN  FOREION 
FOUCT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  «td  that  the  aMMWntitM  had  atweed 
the  Mtaklto  Indtane— drhren  them  from 
their  bMBelaiidi.  forced  them  Into  Intern- 
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HON.  GEORGE  imiER 


'ATivas 


orcAuronnA 
ninBBOunor 

Tutadn.  Mug  17.  IMS 
•  Mr.  mUXR  of  CklifonikL  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Prerident  Reacan's  ad- 
drvi  to  a  Joint  wrimn  of  Concrees.  he 
deeried  a  "new  dtetatomhtp"  being  cre- 
ated In  mearagua  and  aaked  whether. 
"*  *  *  after  all  these  acta  of  rcpre— Ion 
by  the  (Nlearaguan)  Oovemment.  is  it 
any  wonder  opposition  has  formed?"  I 
m,nm«„mmA  the  President  for  his  con- 
cern about  deutocracy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica but  believe  that  our  policy  would 
be  man  cndttde  if  our  criticism  were 
foewed  where  human  rights  abuses 
are  truly  awesome. 

Last  weekend,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. i^*f '«■  toat^^y  1.000  persons 
were  summarily  rounded  up  in  Chile 
allegedly  in  onmection  with  protests 
■gainst  the  Oovemmoat's  policies. 
And  on  May  17.  1983  Amnesty  Inter- 
national reported  that  the  Chilean 
secret  police,  the  CNI.  systematically 
torture  political  detainees  in  facilities 
spedally  equipped  for  the  infliction  of 
torture. 

In  late  AivH.  moreover,  the  military 
high  «^nmmMwi  in  Argentina  released  a 
i^mrt  on  the  dlsameared  which 
sti^ed  that  acts  of  duty  committed 
during  the  antlsubverslve  campaign 
would  effectively  not  be  prosecuted. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  ad- 
ministration has  remained  silent  on 
these  actions  by  friendly  allies,  while 
^Md"g  the  banner  of  human  rights  and 
democracy  to  Justify  a  policy  aimed  at 
the  violent  overthrow  of  a  neighboring 
Central  Am*r«'^*"  state.  Foreign  policy 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  high 
principle,  but  rather  one  of  conven- 
ience. 

I  am  including  for  the  record  an  arti- 
cle by  Mary  McOrory  tmm  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  15.  1983.  I  beUeve 
that  it  speaks  well  to  some  of  the  in- 
consistencies in  the  administration's 
approach. 

[Pram  the  Waihington  Poet.  May  IS.  18631 
TOKTUBiiw  Latiii  Facts 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
If  you  Ustened  doaely  to  Ronald  Reagan's 
bill  of  particulan  against  the  Nicaraguan 
government  dnrtiw  his  Joint  addreai  to  Cm- 
%nm,  you  migbt  have  thought  It  deserved 
to  be  overthrown.  And  you  might  also  have 
thou^t  that  he  should  be  launching  secret 
wan  against  two  other  I^tin  American  re- 
gimes wlw  are  committing  all  the  crimes  he 
charged  and  more  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time. 

He  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  came  out  of  the  "barrel  of  a  gun." 

So.  for  that  matter  did  Argmtina's  and 
aloe's.  He  noted  that  Nicaragua  has  not 
held  deetkns.  Nobody  has  seen  the  inside 
of  a  pcdlhig  booth  since  the  generals  shot 
their  way  to  power  in  Buenos  Aires  and  San- 
tiago, eitho^. 


Tat  many  Argentines  and  Oiileana.  an  to- 
temment  camp  might  look  like  a  resort. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  have  been 
put  Uutmi^  interrocatlon  centers,  where 
they  were  suhjected  to  brutal  tortures 
which  many  of  them  did  not  survive. 

The  Bftagtr  administratioo  quiven  with 
rage  over  the  MWdtos.  The  Nicaraguan 
Mintater  of  Justice  Carols  ArgueUos  came 
through  Washtaigton  recently,  claiming  that 
the  Sandinistas  were  simply  trying  to 
remove  the  Indians  from  harm's  way— out 
of  readi  of  CIA  recruiters  looking  for  aol- 
diera  to  sign  up  in  its  secret  war.  That  may 
be  neither  here  nor  there. 

No  one  has  dutrged  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  systematically  torturing,  kidnaping  and 
murdering  their  dissident  fellow  dtlaens. 
which  praetksea  are  the  offlcal  state  policy 
In  Chile  and  Argentina.  Their  human  righU 
violations  have  been  copiously  documented 
by  human  rights  and  church  groups  by  the 
unimpeachable  Amnesty  International.  The 
valiant  Argentine  women,  the  mothers  of 
the  Flan  of  May,  who  march  around  the 
government  square  every  Thursday  de- 
manding to  know  the  whereabouU  of  their 
"disappeared"  children  have  not  let  the 
world  forget  that  even  babies  are  not  safe 
under  the  provenance  of  the  generals. 

The  Chilean  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  reporU  that  1M2  was  the  wont 
recent  year  in  the  bloody  history  of  the 
Junta,  which  overthrew  the  government  of 
Salvador  Allende  10  years  ago  this  Septem- 
ber. 

In  iU  latest  grisly  report.  Amnesty  reports 
that  hundreds  of  Chileans  have  been  tor- 
tured in  a  secret  center,  with  trained  Chile- 
an medical  personnel  participating. 

One  Instance:  "A  SS-year-old  human 
righU  worker  being  treated  for  epUepsy  said 
he  was  electrically  tortured  after  being  tied 
naked  to  a  metal  bed  and  that  a  doctor  ex- 
amined him  In  between  torture  sessions." 

But  we  have  not  said  a  word  or  dispatched 
a  single  helicopter  or  sent  a  single  spook  to 
mobilise  counterrevolutionaries  to  topple 
the  torturen. 

On  the  omtrary.  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  keep  them  going.  President  Pino- 
chet Is  in  terminal  economic  trouble.  Al- 
though once  hailed  by  his  great  friend.  U.N. 
Ambassador  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick.  as  a 
"model"  which  shared  our  economic  goals, 
the  Chilean  economy  Is  barely  breathing. 

Presented  with  a  perfect  opportunity  to 
give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Illegitimate 
tyrant  regime,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  rushed  forward  to  lift  It  from  Its  knees. 
When  the  ChUeans  applied  for  a  $400  mU- 
Uon  emergency  loan,  the  Treasury  granted 
them  a  $144-milUon  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration guarantee.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  assured  the  private  VS.  banks  from 
which  Chile  borrows  millions  that  ChUe's 
credit  was  good  and  put  in  a  word  for  it  with 
the  IMF. 

Sou.  Edward  Kennedy  and  William  Prox- 
mlre  protested  that  this  Is  in  violation  of 
the  law  that  curtails  assistance  to  Chile. 
They  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Treasury 
Secretary  Dcmald  Regan  that  Chile  has 
made  no  progress  In  human  rights,  and  re- 
fused to  find  and  charge  the  government 
thugs  who  killed  Orlaiuto  LeteUer  and 
Ronnie  Moffit  in  Washington  in  1076. 

And  while  he  bums  at  the  injustices  to 
the  M««fc»*^»,  Reagan  has  not  even  noticed 
that  the  military  dictatorship  of  Argentina 


recently  exonerated  Itself  from  any  blame 
In  the  diaappearanoe  of  as  many  as  16.000 
Argentines  duitag  the  lOTOs.  In  an  obscene 
report,  the  generals  called  the  secret  mass 
murders  "a  aervloe  to  the  eountry"  tn  its 
"dirty  war  against  the  left." 

The  «Tp»"««»«,  Italian  and  Fteneh  govern- 
menu  and  the  Vatican  issued  furious  state- 
ments of  oondemnattoa.  The  United  States 
Is  still  th1n^fa«g  of  what  to  say. 

What  are  the  Nicaraguans  doing  wrong? 
Why  do  they  get  marhlne  gun  fire  and  mer- 
cenaries while  Chile  and  Argentina  get 
money  and  "sOence."  They  are  Marxists, 
and  to  the  Reagan  administration  to  be  a 
Marxist  is  the  only  actionable  human  rights 
violation  on  the  books.* 


HONORING  ROBERT  RATTT. 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAUVonnA 

ni  THK  Houss  or  BKPBasBrTATnnts 
Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I*  invite  you  and  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  commending  my  constitu- 
ent. Robert  Raltt.  an  educator  from 
Santa  Paula,  Calif.,  who  has  served 
the  community  for  33  years.  This  com- 
mendation Is  given  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  in  June  1983. 

Robert  L.  Raltt  of  Santa  Paula  High 
School  did  his  undergraduate  work  at 
Stanford  and  Redlands  Universities, 
earning  a  political  science  degree  with 
honors.  He  later  received  a  masters 
degree  from  Redlands  University  and 
completed  graduate  work  programs  at 
UJ3.C..  American  University,  and  the 
University  of  London. 

Because  of  his  33  years  of  service  to 
Santa  Paula  High  School  and  exten- 
sive involvement  in  community  affairs. 
Bob  is  a  revered  citizen  of  the  Santa 
Paula  community.  His  leadership  has 
been  recognised  as  Rotary  Club  presi- 
dent, church  trustee  and  deacon.  Citi- 
zen of  the  Tear  in  1977.  and  Educator 
of  the  Tear  In  1982.  to  mention  only  a 
few.  But  his  service  to  the  students  of 
Santa  Paula  High  School  Is  even  more 
lasting  and  pervasive  through  his 
teachings  in  government,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  public  speaking,  and  in 
student  body  advisory  roles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  generations  of  students 
in  this  community  have  benefited 
from  the  woiit  of  Mr.  Raltt.  For  his 
outstanding  dedication  and  involve- 
ment to  the  youth  and  community  of 
Santa  Paula.  I  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  and  his  com- 
munity in  honoring  this  fine  gentle- 
man and  extending  our  gratitude  for 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  service 
and  the  difference  he  has  made.* 


Mayl7,J$8S 

TOE  COKORE88  AMD  CENTRAL 
I      AMERICA 

HON.  JAoTnEUK 

nr  THB  Bouai  or  ainuauiATivB 

mesday.  May  17. 1993 

•  Mr.  FD^LDS.  Mr.  Slwaker,  akmg 
with  mansf  other  Amerteam,  I  am  be- 
coming tdereaslngly  coneerned  over 
the  strangp  actions  of  sooae  Members 
of  Oongrets  relating  to  the  struggtes 
taking  pla«e  in  Central  America. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  an  in- 
creasing number  of  dtsOlusiaaed  San- 
dinistas Joining  in  the  fight  against 
the  Communist  dlctatowhtp  in  Nicara- 
gua, yet  some  in  Congreai  labor  to  cur- 
taU  aid  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same 
Members  ef  Congress  are  frustrating 
the  efforts  of  the  adtaiinistratlmi  to 
aid  the  freely  elected  Oovemment  of 
El  Salvador  In  defending  its  dtlaenry 
f n»n  Soviet.  Cuban,  and  mcaraguan- 
backed  insurgents.  These  pro-Mandst 
insurgents  are  seeking  throu^  terror 
and  bloodshed  to  overthrow  the 
nation  of  El  Salvador. 

So  bizarre  and  blatant  is  this  pro- 
Communist  activity  that  one  of  the 
antl-Comntunist  "cimtras"  fighting  in 
Nicaragtia  wonders  aloud  at' what  sort 
of  reasoning  inhibits  the  Congress 
from  acting  in  the  dear  interests  of 
the  United  States,  liberty,  and  demo- 
cratic processes. 

I  offer  to  my  colleagues  two  excel- 
lent op-ed  pieces  by  Oeorgle  Anne 
Geyer  and  Patrick  Buchanan  which 
address  this  perplexing  behavior  and 
its  dangerous  consequences  for  not 
only  Latin  America,  but  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  May  13. 
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(By  Oeorgle  Anne  Oeyer) 

Behind  the  strange  scenes  in  Oongiess 
over  Central  America  policy  this  last  week, 
a  st<K7  is  qiMetly  unf  oldinc  that  is  changing 
the  entire  equation.  The  "BoBaoclsta"  forces 
everyone  is  critidztng  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  legitimate  and  democratic  liberation  force 
in  Nicaragua. 

When  the  Reagan  administiatton  began 
suppmting  the  followers  of  the  late  and 
hated  dictator  Anastasio  Samosa—f ollowers 
who  had  fled  in  1970  Into  Honduras— these 
rl^tly  hated  "Somodstaa"  were  the  major 
force  fighting  the  Marxist  Handinlstas  This 
is  no  longer  the  case. 

My  souroa  on  all  sides  confirm  that  of 
the  two  majer  groups  now  flirting  the  San- 
dinistas in  both  the  north  and  the  south. 
'  only  about  IS  percent  are  now  ex-Somocis- 
tas  (and  peitiaps  fewer).  This  Is  because  in 
the  last  few  months  so  many  others,  indud- 
ing  large  nuinbers  of  dtsUlualoned  Sandinis- 
tas, have  Joiaed  the  fight 

Moreover,  the  leadership  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Demosratic  Force,  the  larger  of  the 
two  groups,  operating  from  the  Honduran 
side.  Is  now  totally  non-Somodsta. 
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On  the  HOP'S  seven-person  directorate. 
there  Is  only  one  member.  Enrique  Bermu- 
das, who  was  a  Somodsta— and  he  was 
esflsd  by  Somasa  near  the  end  of  the  dicta- 
tor^ life.  Most  are  members  of  the  fwmer 
highly  respected  Conservative  Party  estab- 
lished by  the  great,  assassinated  anU- 
BOBBOBS  editor.  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro. 

On  the  southern  front,  the  forces  are  fer- 
vently antl-Somosa.  There.  Eden  Psstora. 
the  tSmous  "Commander  Zero."  who  was  a 
wttdly  popular  Bandlnista  commander,  now 
has  entered  the  antl-Sandlnista  fight  with 
his  Costa  RIcan-based  Democratic  Revolu- 
tlonsry  AUlanoe. 

nstoca  is  unquestionably  the  most  be- 
loved leader  in  Nicaragua.  When  I  was  in 
Managua  last  year,  poor  peasants  and  city 
workers  were  always  sidling  up  to  me  on  the 
sUeeta  of  that  now-gray  Eastem-Eurepean- 
Ised  city,  saying  things  like.  "Do  you  know 
where  Commander  Zero  Is?" 

What  does  this  mean— for  Uie  congress, 
Ibr  the  Nicaraguans.  for  American  policy? 
Csn  these  two  antl-Sandlnista  groups  work 
together?  Are  they  already? 

We  are  dealing  with  quite  a  diff erait— and 
new— situation  fnnn  the  one  that  Congress 
is  lestinivllng  to.  It  presents  us  with  the  ex- 
orbitant irony  that  Congress,  which  is  being 
tobUed  these  days  by  all  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Msrxist  grom»  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner,  is  turning  its  ba(^  on  a  demo- 
cratic movement  and  embracing  movements 
dearly  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
Cuba. 

For  the  Nicaraguans.  Uie  situation  is  con- 
fused. Even  the  antJ-SandinisU  NDF.  by  far 
the  largest  group,  says  it  does  not  believe  it 
could  overUirow  the  Sandinistas  and  that  Is 
not  its  Intoition.  Adolpho  Calero,  the  NDF 
spokesman  and  a  Conservative,  was  recently 
in  Washington  and  told  me  the  NDF  wants 
to  "presBure  the  .Sandinistas  to  fulfill  their 
original  promises— pluralism,  free  elections, 
a  mteed  economy. 

One  has  to  wonder  about  this.  Calero  also 
said  that  his  group  Is  now  within  85  miles  of 
Managua-^and  the  fact  is  that  while  it  is 
difficult  to  topple  a  highly  organized  gov- 
ernment, the  Sandinista  government  is  also 
unpopular  and  ineffective  at  this  point. 

The  NDF  and  Pastora's  Democrative  Rev- 
olutionary Alliance  are  working  together, 
but  they  are  not  as  yet  unified.  Speaking  of 
Alfonso  Robdo.  one  of  the  original  and 
most  respected  Sandinista  commanders  who 
is  now  with  Pastora.  Calero  said.  "Robelo 
and  I  are  here  together  in  Washington.  We 
are  appearing  together." 

Then  this  attractive  gray-haired  man 
shook  his  head.  "We  are  winning  on  the  bat- 
tlefield." he  said,  "but  we  are  losing  in 
Washington.  There  is  some  kind  of  a  mea 
culpa  attitude,  some  kind  of  a  complex, 
some  kind  of  a  syndrome  that  does  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  act  in  its  own  in- 
terest snd  in  the  Interest  of  democracy." 

So.  we  may  be  coming  to  an  extraordinary 
turn  where  Congress  is  refusing  to  help  Just 
the  kind  of  movement  it  says  we  should 
have  been  supporting  in  Central  America  in 
the  past  I  have  myself  been  bitterly  critical, 
first  of  Somoaa  himself  and  our  support  of 
him.  then  of  our  initial  support  In  Honduras 
for  what  were  then  the  Somodstaa.  But 
when  the  world  changes.  peron>tions  and 
answers  should  also  change. 

The  anti-Sandinistas  are  at  least  Nicara- 
guans fighting  for  their  own  country. 
Before  he  (apparently)  committed  suidde, 
Cayetano  Carpio,  the  top  leader  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Marxist  guerrillas,  said  in  Nicara- 
gua. "After  the  victory  in  EI  Salvador.  Nica- 
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ragua  and  El  Salvador  would  then  unite  in 
the  fight  for  the  total  Uberattcm  of  Central 
America."  That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Times.  May  13. 
19831 

Natiohal  DmooATs  Opt  rom  Sibaisoic 
Ddsat 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  U.8JSJt., 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  Soviet  CJommu- 
nist  Party  has  been  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  United  States. 

Far-seeing  men  recognised  at  the  dose  of 
The  Great  War  that  the  decisive  struggle 
for  the  world  would  eventually  be  waved  be- 
tween the  heirs  of  Lenin  and  the  hdrs  of 
Woodrow  wason.  It  was  n>R.  not  the  isola- 
tionist Republicans  of  the  '30s.  who  framed 
America's  response  to  D^ression  and 
Hitler.  It  was  Harry  Truman  who  led  the  re- 
luctant Republicans  into  the  Cold  War,  and 
took  the  United  States  into  Korea.  It  was 
John  F.  Komedy  who  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  Khrushchev  and  led  America  into 
Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  the  national  Democratic  Party— ita 
Jadcscm-Stennis-Nunn  wing  strangely 
silent— is  betraying  this  tradition  and  sur- 
rendering its  birthright  for  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  pacifist  left  Led  by  such  as 
Sen.  Chris  Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  R^. 
Stephen  Solaiz  of  New  YoA.  the  party  is 
emerging  as  the  relentless  saboteur  of  Rea- 
gan's policy  on  Central  America,  the  indis- 
pensable collaborator  of  the  Soviets,  the 
Cubans,  the  Sandinistas.  If  Central  America 
is  lost  the  national  Democratic  Party  is  set- 
ting itself  up  as  legitimate  scapegoat  for  the 
worst  strategic  defeat  of  the  United  States 
in  the  20th  coitury. 

Oiven  the  certain  consequences  of  a  com- 
munist victory,  it  is  almost  mystifying  to  see 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  liberal  Demo- 
crats are  voting  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  anti- 
communist  "contras"  in  Nicaragua,  and 
slashing  below  survival  levd  the  military  ra- 
tions for  the  army  in  El  Salvador. 

Absurd,  comes  the  riposte.  Polls  show  the 
Amnlcan  pe(q>le  want  no  part  of  the  war  in 
Cenpal  America;  the  Democrate  are  on  the 
sidefof  peace.  But  that  is  a  superficial  read- 
ing of  American  opinion. 

Tru^,  the  American  people  are  currently 
opposed  to  deeper  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua,  but  if  "peace"  in  Central 
America  entails  an  American  defeat  there 
will  be  a  backlash  unlike  any  seen  in  the 
postwar  era,  induding  the  aftermath  of  the 
fall  of  China  in  1949. 

The  flrst  certain  consequence  of  a  collapse 
in  El  Salvador  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Exodus  north  to  the  United  States. 

When  Castro  took  power  in  1959,  few 
Cubans  suspected  he  would  convert  the 
island  into  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
Tet,  fully  a  tenth  of  his  population,  over  a 
million  people,  managed  to  escape  before 
the  drawbridge  was  lifted  and  the  (^bans 
were  penned  up  by  90  miles  of  open  sea. 
When  Castro  inaugurated  the  Mariel  boat- 
lift  another  1  percent  of  his  population  fled 
within  a  week. 

In  Central  America,  there  is  no  ignorance 
of  what  a  oommimist  victory  means:  a  police 
state  modeled  on  Castro's  Cuba,  the  milita- 
rization of  sodety.  the  persecution  of  the 
chiuch,  an  end  to  any  hope  for  a  better  life 
for  their  children.  If  El  Salvador  goes 
under,  the  handwriting  will  be  on  the  wall 
for  CkMta  Rica,  Honduras  and  Guatemala; 
the  great  trek  north  will  begin,  not  in  the 
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part  of  the  ItM  Mr  Labor  atandardi  Act. 
n«m  its  very  trioeptinn  it  erected  Idmii^ 
mountable  barrlan  to  the  employmciitof 
iii^iHeil  wuibarat  ewedally  in  the  South 
and  m  Puerto  RIool  SkiBe  then  tt  has  crown 

I  mterroirtlon  that  denlw  productive 
It  to  mlDloiM  of  waUnc  and  able 

Mo  other  policy  condurtil  by 

the  UJB.  government  has  more  trade  effects 
on  the  daily  Uvea  of  so  many  people  than 

Several  amenhnents  to  the  Act  not  only 
puabed  the  rate  to  ever  more  restrictive 
le«^  but  also  extended  the  eoverace  toin- 
elnde  even  more  employees.  At  the  begin- 
ntwtf  the  basic  minimum  as  a  pereentagf  of 
average  manufacturing  wage  was  estimatwl 
at  41.7  percent:  for  IMl  it  amounted  to  51.* 
percent.  In  IStS  the  percentage  of  covered 
workers  stood  at  tt.4  percent;  in  IMl  it  was 
^*m,mtM^  at  tSJ  percent.  If  the  coverage 
provided  by  various  state  laws  is  added  to 
the  federal  coverage,  the  combined  rate  may 
exceed  ninety  percent  of  all  non-supervisory 
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It  is  rather  natural  for  government  to 
expand  iU  sphere  of  control  and  power.  If  It 
to  called  upon  to  secure  —*"'*»'""  wages  for 
■ome  workers  it  may  want  to  extend  the 
benefiU  to  aU  workers.  If  government  can 
serve  the  public  good  by  setting  the  wage 
rates  for  some  workers  it  may  serve  it  better 
yet  by  setting  the  wage  rates  for  all  workers. 
The  ninety-percent  coverage,  therefore,  can 
only  be  an  Interim  step  on  the  way  to  total 


THE  BCONOMT  AND  MDnMUM 
WAGE  LAWS 

HOli  IJdWnicDONALD 

n  THE  BOUSB  or  RBpmmirrATivu 
Tuesday.  May  17.  IMJ 
•  Ifr.  McOONAID.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Hang  P.  Sennliols.  a  dlatinguished 
econnmM.  effectively  and  accurately 
fTPlyiw  In  the  f ollowiiig  article  how 
our  mlnlnium  wage  lavs  adversely 
affect  our  economy.  As  Dr.  Sennholz 
gtateo.  the  9Wr  Labor  Standards  Act, 
of  which  the  mandated  miniranm  wage 
Isaport. 

•  •  •  lias  grown  into  the  most  calamitous 
liMtrument  of  government  intervention  that 
^ffwi—  productive  emidoyment  to  millions  of 
wHUiw  and  able  Americans.  No  other  policy 
CTintniTtJMi  by  the  UA  Oovemment  lias 
more  trade  etfecU  on  the  daily  lives  of  so 
many  people  than  does  thto  legtolation 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  odleacuea. 

federal  '■««»««—«™»  wage  legislation  bad  Its 
^tg*^l»l^««g  more  than  forty-five  yean  ago  as 


Unfortunatdy.  thto  gradual  extension  of 
coverage  tends  to  multiply  the  unemploy- 
ment effect  until,  with  fuU  coverage,  it  in- 
vokes the  maximum  rate  of  unemployment. 
As  long  as  the  ■»«"*«»«■»'««  applies  only  to  a 
nnall  number  of  occupatloos.  the  wotken 
<Msrlaff««  from  covered  Jobs  can  seek  em- 
ployment in  uncovered  production.  They 
shift  to  uncovered  Industries  and  emptoyers. 
which  tends  to  deprea  thoee  wages  through 
boereased  lob  competition.  When  the  cover- 
age to  extended,  the  shift  accelerates  from 
covered  unemployment  to  uncovered  Jobs, 
which  widens  the  wage  differential  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  coverage.  A  small  cover- 
age generates  a  amaU  difference  In  wage 
rates,  a  large  coverage  brings  forth  a  large 
difference.  Total  coverage  obviously  elimi- 
nates the  difference,  but  creates  maximum 
unemployment. 

^hiimiim    wage    legislation    provides    a 
beautiful  example  of  the  principle  that  gov- 
ernment intervention  not  <mly  makes  mat- 
ters worse,  but  also  tends  to  breed  ever  more 
intervention.  The  minimum  wage  covering  a 
few  workers  causes  wage  rates  to  decline  in 
uncovered  employment,  which  invites  the 
extension   of   coverage   to   more   workers, 
which  in  turn  brings  forth  ever  wider  wage 
differences  calling  for  more  coverage,  until 
all  workers  are  covered  and  the  difference  to 
eliminated.   Unfortunately,   total  coverage 
guarantees  ff***'""""  unemployment,  which 
brings  forth  the  greatest  conceivable  income 
difference— between  the  workers  still  em- 
ployed and  the  army  of  unemployed, 
ansznio  TBX  Miinmni 
Miw<miim  wage  legislation  can  be  harm- 
lem  if  the  rates  are  set  below  the  unham- 
pered market  rates.  But  that,  after  all.  to 
not  the  intent  of  lU  political  sponsors  who 
seek  to  interfere  with  the  market  process. 
And  yet,  the  ominous  effects  of  minimum 
wsges  set  above  the  rates  estaUished  by  the 
market  may  be  alleviated  by  two  other  fse- 
tois:  rtotaig  labor  productivity  which  may  lift 
more  workers  sbove  the  minimum  barrier. 


which  loweis  ndnl- 

in  tems  of  purchaslnc 

The  fbtmer  may  have  laassnad  the 
of  the  Isgal  —«"«-"'—  during  the  IMOs 
wlisn  labor  productivity  iiisimujiI  to  rise  a 
little.  Bat  It  be«an  to  aggravate  the  rsstrle- 
thieetfset  of  the  legal  mbiimnms  during  the 
IVTOs  when  VM.  giimiiu— lit  deficits  con- 
sumed productive  capital  sn  masse  and  real 
labor  tamemss  began  to  dscilne. 

ThroudMNit  thto  period  soaring  inflatioo 
greatly  lowered  the  real  eosU  of  labor,  tn- 
dudtng  the  real  minlmuma,  whldi  permit- 
ted the  temporary  employment  of  some 
worksn  who  previously  had  been  unemploy- 
The  opposing  effeeU  of  leglslaUve 
the  minimum  and  the  in- 
flation depredating  it.  to  caustaig  large 
swtaags  In  the  effective  »■««««»■««««.  Aeeordlna 
to  Pinto  Wdch.  they  ranged  between  M  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing-wage  average  in 
IMt  and  55  percent  in  196S. 

Observing  the  depredaUon  of  thdr  man- 
dated '■'♦wtwiitM  the  sponsors  deem  tt  neces- 
sary frequently  to  readjust  the  minimimi  to 
soaring  goods  prices.  Ptom  IMl.  when  infla- 
tion began  to  accelerate  In  earnest,  untfl 
IMl  Congress  enacted  eleven  adJustmenU 
which  raised  the  "«*"fa«i"««  from  $1  per  hour 
to  ISJ5  an  hour.  To  simplify  the  adjust- 
ment process  and  prevent  the  silent  nullifi- 
cation of  CoogresBloDal  efforts  by  taiflatlon. 
some  spoMors  propose  to  index  the  federal 
iwiniwiiim  by  tying  it  pmuanently  to  the  av- 
erage industrial  wage.  The  1977  amendment, 
whkdi  estahltohed  a  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commtoskm.  therefore  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  minimum  wage  indexation. 

Indexing  wages,  rents,  interest  rates,  and 
goods  prices  obvloulsy  means  government 
control  over  wages,  rents,  interest  rotes,  and 
prices.  It  atans  at  freeainc  present  condi- 
tions, preventing  all  future  changes  snd  ad- 
JustmenU unless  approved  by  poUtteal  au- 
thority. M«"«™in»  inderstlon  would  seek  to 
preeerve  the  Oongresslooal  effort  by  freea- 
ing  the  real  ■«»fa«««»«nt«  at  55  percent  and 
thus  T'«'"«"«»«»«f  the  inflation  swincL  Thto 
means,  unfwtunately.  that  unemployment 
would  be  stabOtsed  at  IU  highest  possible 
rate  determined  by  the  ««»"fa««"»n  it  would 
permanently  deny  millions  of  unemployed 
workeis  a  longed-for  reprieve  provided  tem- 
porarily by  inflation. 


In  a  sagacious  monograph  Walter  J.  Wes- 
aeto  makes  the  cogent  point  that  employers 
tend  to  react  to  "«i"t'w"»««  wage  increases  by 
seeking  to  offset  the  added  expenditures 
through  reduetkms  in  other  labor  costs. 
They  may  cut  year-end  bonuses,  re-deftne 
the  worker's  share  in  profit  sharing,  snd 
reduce  commlsBlons  and  work  guarantees. 
They  may  moderate  non-wage  expenditures, 
commonly  colled  "fringe  beneflU"  such  as 
paid  vacaUoiw  and  stek  leave,  pensions  and 
other  letlzement  benefits,  life,  aoddent  and 
health  insurance,  or  training  programs  and 
educational  allowances.  They  may  even 
reduce  expenditures  on  proper  supervision 
and  managemoit.  which  tends  to  impair  snd 
aggravate  working  conditions.  They  may 
Insist  on  more  effort  snd  application.  As 
fewer  Jobs  are  available,  employers  may 
exact  greater  production  from  their  mini- 
mum-wage workers.  They  may  assign  less 
desiralde  working  hours  and  conditions  for 
whtoh  they  otherwise  would  pay  higher 
rates.  In  short,  they  can  be  expected  to 
react  by  making  adJiistmenU  in  order  to 
offset  the  minimum-wage  boost. 

But  even  if  some  employers  should  be  able 
to  offset  the  hidier  coeU  of  a  mandated 
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minlmuBi.  Wcsaeto  atsnsst  It 

iawalrs  the  ooodttloas  of  an 

«m.  Thsy  ^ay  have  pistoried  the 

bsnaftts  ov*  the  pay  boost,  the  paid 

ttons  or  ths  saajor  msdtoal  tesuranes  over 

the  cash  payment  mandated  by  Oooposs. 

Where  ettployws  ars  onaUs  to  oOBSt 
fully  a  mlnlgMnn  wave  booatt  whleta  tends  to 
Isad  to  dto^mpioymant,  the  Idlod  wwteis 
wm  seek  Jobs  that  are  not  eovirsd  by  the 
minlmnm  wage.  Or  th«y  may  Joto  tha  "un- 

OBtVOUHd  ^OOOOBCg     WDM  HOOP  ROBBBBSIl" 

ly  Ignores  the  low  by  woildDg  fdr  wayas 

bdow  the  nilnimiMi.  But  ttaair  appaaianee 

on  the  unefvered  labor  saBilBet  or  the  nn- 

dei  ground  market,  whidi 

mate  to  exeaed  M  peresBt  < 

labor,  tendi  to  reduce  ftether  those 

AH  affected  labor,  thereftirs.  tends  to  be 

worse  off  tfakn  before. 

Surdy.  employers  do  rsoet  to  mandated 
mtailmum  wage  Increosea  But  we  must  not 
undarestlmatf  the  great  dlfHwittles  they  en- 
oounter  tai  ttwerlng  other  labor  costs.  Once 
beneflU  hove  been  grsnted.  It  to  nearly  tan- 
possible  to  seednd  them.  To  rednee  benettts 
to  to  Invite  universal  rwatofsnrw  and  hostili- 
ty, whldi  mOy  Impair  labor  prodoetMty  and 
thus  raise  pnduetkm  coata  Morsover,  It  to 
virtually  iivp«>«rf»«i«»  In  the  aliocaMnn  of 
fringe  beneflU  to  diacrimlnate  agatnat  mini- 
mum wage  labor  Thto  to  why  most  canploy- 
en  offer  kMatlcal  beneflU  to  all  thdr  work- 
en  ingsirtlitos  of  position  and  tawone.  To 
Ignore  mjwiiwmw  wage  labor,  or  even  slash 
IU  given  bttieflts,  to  to  Invite  rassntment. 
conflict  and  strife.  It  to  generally  modi 
easier  snd  also  more  eeononleal  to  dtamiss 
the  labor  made  subnargtaial  by  the  mandat- 
ed Mtnimin^  boost  thoo  to  ssok  adjustment 
throudi  friage-cost 


For  superior  management  It  may  be 
ble  to  teadknd  exhort  labor  to  hidier  pro- 
duetlrity.  There  to  an  untapped  reservoir  of 
productivity  even  in  the  best4un  (rffloe  snd 
triont.  Brilliant  management  sseks  to  tap 
thto  leservoir  through  guiding  and  teartifaig 
by  examplej  It  impaiU  the  love  of  work  and 
insplree  enlhuslasm  for  work  weD  done. 
And.  above  mil.  it  exemplifies  that  there  to 
no  work  so  base  that  man  may  not  exalt  It. 
no  work  so  dull  that  he  may  not  enUven  it. 
There  to  no  minimimi  labor  that  may  not 
lead  to  mazhnum  podtlon  and  ineanie. 

Most  buslnees  managers,  unfortunatdy, 
are  inrapaHe  of  exacting  more  effort  and 
application  from  their  enwioyeea.  which  to 
ceding  doubt  on  thdr  abiUty  to  offset  man- 
dated wage  boosts.  But  even  If  they  were 
able  to  adjust,  the  number  of  affected  work- 
en  would  be  rather  amaU.  Offsetting  adJust- 
menU cannot  create  Jobs  fbr  those  millinns 
of  unskilled  woiken  whose  usfhihiem  and 
l»oductlvlty  lie  bdow  the  legal  minimum, 
The  htoh  school  dropout  from  The  Bronx 
who  may  coatribute  one  dollar  per  hour  of 
work  remaftis  unemployable  at  $545  per 
hour  no  matter  how  diligently  employen. 
are  readjusting  their  labor  expenses. 

Offketttny  adJustmenU  do  not  affed  the 
vast  maJ<nlty  of  American  worken  who  are 
preeently  earning  more  than  the  minimum. 
They  may  at  bed  involve  only  a  smsU 
number  of  people  who  are  preeently  earning 
the  legal  mfaiimimi  and  are  contributing  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  thto  minimum 
and  other  employment^idated  costs.  In 
many  cases  theee  other  eosU  sre  slso  man- 
dated, which  clearly  mskus  them  unadjusto- 
ble.  In  fact,  they  actually  rise  together  with 
the  minimum  wage. 

Employer  contributions  to  Social  Security 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  do  rise  snd 


(ofther  raise  the  cosU  of  the  minimum 
boost  They  may  also  odd  to  the  sd- 
of  sooounting,  wlth- 
dedarlng  and  didmrsing  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  spproprlate  government 
anthottty.  While  sudi  oosU  msy  lie  neglid- 
Ms  In  a  w««**«'r  functioning  sooounting 
dapartment.  they  are  very  burdenaome  and 
highly  disruptive  for  a  onall  imslnessnian 
condderlng  the  employment  of  a  few  mlni- 
auno-waye  laborers. 

The  otftat  possibilities  must  not  be  over- 
stated. They  are  narrowly  limited  to  cm- 
traetual  beneflU  that  may  be  adjusted  by 
agrsensnt  between  the  oontraet  parties. 
But  In  some  cases  theae  benefiU  are  nedld- 
ble.  They  moy  be  less  voluaUe  than  a  man- 
dated wage  hood  together  with  themanda- 
tarf  frtaige  adjustment,  whidi  predudes  sny 
offbet  If  they  are  equal  to  the  ordered  raise, 
an  eoaitraet  fringee  would  hove  to  be  dlml- 
nated  In  order  to  etf ed  any  offset.  But  such 
o  withdrawol  of  sU  controd  fringe  beneflU 
would  be  even  more  detrimental  to  amicable 
lobar  rdotlons  than  their  nme  reduction.  It 
surdy  would  invede  labor  productivity  and 
raise  productUm  costs. 

VOOM  TBI  WOSLD  OF  POLITICS 

Svery  well-known  economid  has  voiced 
hto  concern  about  minimiim  wage  legisla- 
tion, and  yet.  it  to  surviving  sober  ressoning 
and  cogent  argumenU  and  living  on  in  the 
sphere  of  political  incentives.  Few  Ameri- 
cans actually  believe  that  minimum  wage 
Ingialatlon  to  truly  in  the  woticen'  interest, 
that  it  Increases  purchasing  power  and  re- 
duced poverty.  And  yet.  many  support  it  for 
reasons.  Labor  unions  and  their 
benefit  signiftesntly  from  a  legal 
deration  of  wages  paid  by  competing  indus- 
tries using  low-productivity,  low-wsge  work- 
ers. It  hampen  thdr  competition  with 
union  labor  ond  limiU  consumer  preference 
for  goods  iKOduced  snd  services  rendered  by 
low-wage  labor.  Similarly,  capital-intendve 
industries  using  relatively  skiUed  lalwr  may 
want  to  redired  consumer  choices  by  raising 
the  oosU  of  low-wage  industries. 

Mod  of  the  support  for  minimum  wage 
legtolatlnn  comes  from  groups  that  are  fully 
aware  of  IU  unemploymoit  effects.  Msny 
Amoleans  in  the  industrial  states  of  the 
Horth  and  Northeart  use  it  knowingly  ss  a 
barrier  to  the  industrial  migrotion  from 
thdr  stotes  to  the  South.  Since  World  War 
n  many  companies  have  left  the  North  to 
take  advsntsge  of  lower  labor  oosU  and 
other  advantages  in  the  South.  To  prevent 
thto  indudrial  migrati<m  and  to  stifle 
emerging  Southern  competition  the  North- 
ern pditicians  usually  favor  high  minimum 


OthCT  supporten  who  are  aware  of  the 
horm  done  to  unakilled  worken  are  con- 
vinced that  the  beneficial  effects,  as  they 
see  them,  tend  to  outweigh  the  iU  effects. 
Thdr  bUnd  faith  In  political  acUon  leads 
them  to  believe  that  the  ill  ef  f  ecu  can  be  al- 
leviated Iqr  new  governmental  efforts,  such 
as  neighborhood  youth  corps.  Job  corps, 
public  works  programs,  and  the  like. 

But  the  mod  vociferous  support  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  comes  from  the  pro- 
fesslooal  spokesmen  of  the  poor.  Some  may 
w^m"r  welcome  unemployment  among  mi- 
norities because  it  breeds  other  political  and 
economic  effecU  and.  above  all,  creates  a 
pdltical  power  base  for  the  minority  cham- 
ploas.  When  Jobs  are  scarce  they  are  likely 
to  be  rationed  and  allocated  according  to 
government  plans  snd  programs.  Rationing 
bestows  benefiU  to  political  constituenU 
and  thus  confen  prestige  and  power  to  the 
program  proponents.  Some  are  also  aware 


that  unemploymeiit  tends  to  give  rise  to 
new  dfmands  for  nuUcal  government  Inter- 
vention, for  central  control  and  planning, 
which  may  pave  the  way  for  an  aU-round 
pdltlcal  command  system,  cslled  snrislism 
Mass  unemployment,  they  are  hoping.  wiU 
lead  votos  to  support  thdr  ultimst.f  objec- 
tive.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BEN  ERDREiCH 


nr  TH>  HOU8B  09  1 

TueMday,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  aa 
ThuFBday.  May  12. 1983. 1  had  to  be  In 
my  home  district  for  a  i»evlously 
scheduled  meeting  in  Birmingham, 
and  unfortunately  this  prevented  me 
from  attending  the  entire  sessimi  of 
that  day.  In  addition,  due  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  votes  taken  and  listed 
below,  I  was  unable  to  be  paired  as  I 
had  intended.  Therefore  I  request  that 
the  following  be  mtered  in  the  record 
as  a  statement  of  my  position  on  all 
the  recorded  votes  that  I  missed  on 
Thursday,  May  12, 1983: 

RollcaU  No.  110,  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  Ill,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  112,  "aye" 

RoUcaU  No.  113,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  114.  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  115.  "aye." 

RoUcall  No.  116.  "aye." 

I  was  able  to  make  all  the  previous 
votes  of  the  day.  Therefore  only  these 
are  included  herein.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  B. 
GONZALEZ 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 


'ATIVBB 


OPILLmOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tueaday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  ^»eaker,  by  the      , 
time  I  got  to  looking  at  my  mail  I  real- 
ized I  had  missed  the  chance  to  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  colleague,  Hbhst 

B.  GOHZALEZ. 

Long  before  I  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  used  to  read  the  Cohgbessioh- 
AL  Record  and  among  the  people  who 
strongly  opposed  actions  which  would 
raise  interest  rates  were  two  outstand- 
ing champions:  Wright  Patman  and 

HKHRT  OOMZALBZ. 

Hehrt  Gohzalbz  has  been  fighting 
for  good  causes  ever  since,  and  I  am 
sure  long  before  he  came  to  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  have  him  as  a  col- 
league. And  this  Nation  is  a  richer 
nation  for  having  had  Hehrt  Gohza- 
LEz  in  a  position  of  leadership  here  in 
the  House.* 
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BLACKS  DO  COUNT 

HON.  JAIBJ.  FLORK) 

FATIvn 

TtmUv.  Mvw  17. 1»t3 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speikker.  an  art!- 
de  In  laat  FHtkuTs  Wihlngton  Poat 
prwldea  eanvtndnc  evldenoe  that  the 
White  Hbuw  has  no  further  tntentkm 
of  trylnc  to  rea^  out  to  Uack  Amerl- 
^j^iM,  or  to  fwitlfr  them  when 
maldnc  poUey  dedakna. 

The  rcaeon  cited  vaa  entirely  polltl- 
eaL  The  aitaitailitratkin  has  deckled 
t^yt  bia^a  wfU  not  turn  out  to  help 
reelect  Preddent  Reacan  In  19M  and. 
therefore.  It  feels  that  it  Is  no  longer 
neeeasary  to  count  them  in  now. 

Of  courae.  as  many  Ua^  leaders 
have  been  saying  for  some  time,  this  is 
leaUy  not  news.  The  administration's 
now  substantial  record  on  the  budget, 
taxation,  and  ctvfl  rights  pointa  to  a 
glaring  taMensitivity.  at  beat,  to  the 
needs  and  deairea  of  blacks. 

No  group  ahould  be  excluded  from 
the  White  Houae  beeauae  of  differ- 
encea  of  apinkm.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  present  case  since  this  deci- 
sion apparently  was  totally  politteal. 

I  would  urge  the  White  House  not  to 
etose  the  door  to  any  group  of  citizens. 
particularly  this  group  that  already 
has  reason  to  believe  they  have  never 
had  an  effective  pipeline  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Tlie  article  follows: 
[ytom  tbe  Waahlnatoii  FMt.  May  13. 1M3] 

Blmxm  Wmmwm  Orr  roa  1984  CAMrAiGM. 
Rkmaii  Asm 


(By  Juan  WtlUamc) 

Severn  black  appointeea  In  the  Reasan 
acknlntatratfcm  Mid  thli  week  that  the 
White  Houae  haa  written  off  Macks  politi- 
cally for  the  19S4  campaign 

lliey  cttad  aa  one  example  the  fact  that 
the  White  Houae  office  of  public  lialaon  has 
had  no  one  dealins  with  blacks  for  more 
than  two  months. 

One  senior  White  Houae  official  aald  the 
admlnlsbatkn  has  decided  that  no  effort  in 
the  next  IT  months  would  be  sufficient  to 
moderate  the  oppoaitkm  of  blacks  to  Presi- 
dent Reasan  and  capture  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  blaek  vote. 

He  said  most  of  the  White  Bouse  staff.  In- 
chidiBC  IWth  Ryan  Whittlesey,  assistant  to 
the  President  for  public  liaison,  have  made 

Whlttleaey's  public  liaison  office,  which  is 
preparinc  a  political  operation  to  try  to  win 
key  blue-ooUar.  female  and  ethnic  votes  for 
President  Reagan  In  1M4.  also  has  had  no 
repreaentatlve  to  Hispanics  since  she  took 
over  the  offloe  In  March. 

Whittlesey  said  last  week  that  the  absence 
of  blacks  and  w>«p»wtr«  m  her  staff  is  only 
temporary  and  said  allegations  that  she  per- 
sonally advocates  ignoring  black  voters  are 
"ridtculona." 

Whittlesey  said  Mel  Kadley.  a  black  spe- 
cial asBlBtant  to  the  President  for  policy  de- 
velopment, wm  Join  her  office  soon  and  part 
of  his  respoMiblllty  wlU  be  lialstm  with 
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In  talks  with  The  Washington  Post,  about 
a  half  doaen  black  appointees  In  tbe  Reagan 
■dmtaiMratlan  said  Wbtttleaey  has  argued 
that  there  Is  Uttle  poittleal  benefit  for  the 
Uiwlrtunt  In  dsaUng  with  blaeka.  Tbey  de- 
dined  to  weak  on  the  reeord  for  fear  of  re- 

Several  potated  to  Whlttleaey's  public 
fight  with  the  NAACP  In  Chester  County. 
Pa.,  when  she  was  a  county  offldal  who  op- 
poaed  government  aid  for  day-care  facilities 
and  was  a  oritle  of  county  welfare  poUdea. 

"PWth  Whittlesey  has  a  shrewd,  tough  In- 
telligence but  she  uses  It  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  poor  and  needy  and  most  of  the 
poor  and  needy  here  were  black."  said  Mary 
Edwards,  a  board  member  of  the  Chester 
NAACP. 

Whittlesey,  who  fired  six  members  of  the 
liaison  staff— including  a  Uack  and  a  His- 
panic—the  day  after  taking  over  the  office, 
has  hired  all  whites  so  far.  mostly  women. 

Administration  offldals.  troubled  by  opin- 
ion pedis  that  show  Reagan  with  a  lower  ap- 
proval rating  with  women  than  men.  have 
made  female  voters  a  priority  for  19S4. 

Two  of  the  women  hired  by  WhltUesey 
have  been  assigned  to  deal  with  women's 
laniM,  tif""*"!  primary  responsibility  for 
that  area  from  Dee  Jepaen.  the  wife  of  Sen. 
Roger  W.  Jepaen  (R-Iowa). 

"Whlttleaey  has  argued  that  they  can 
make  peace  with  women  in  time  for  the 
election,  but  she  told  them  there  Is  nothing 
they  can  gain  by  patching  up  with  blacks." 
said  one  black  appointee.  "She  wants  us  out. 
Mel  (Bradley]  Is  a  band-aid.  he's  being  the 
good  sokba'  so  they'll  have  a  black  face  . . . 
that's  aU  it  is." 

"That's  alMurd."  Whittlesey  responded. 
"The  goal  of  the  president  is  to  unify  all 
groupa.  to  deal  with  minorities  . . .  there  will 
be  a  second  round  of  hiring.  Our  first  con- 
cern was  to  get  top  women  on  the  staff." 

Vkx  President  Bush  said  last  week  that  he 
doubU  that  tbe  RepubUcan  Party  or  the  ad- 
ministration can  win  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Increasing  number  of  blacks  registering 
to  vote  In  19M. 

"All  we  can  do  Is  make  the  economic  argu- 
ment that  a  strong  economy  will  help  every- 
one, rich  and  poor,  black  and  white."  a 
senior  admlnistraUon  official  said  yesterday. 
"That  hasn't  worked  ao  far  and  every  poll 
I've  seen  shows  it  hasn't  got  mxich  of  a 
chance  of  worldng." 

He  added  that  Reagan  will  not  be  "racist 
or  antagonistic"  toward  blaclu  but  sees  no 
need  to  "play  to  that  audience." 

Bradley,  who  wUl  be  the  liaison  to  blacks, 
entered  the  Reagan  administration  as  a 
senior  policy  adviser  who  said  he  did  not 
want  to  be  Identified  as  the  black  In  the  ad- 
ministration or  exclusively  handle  black 
Issues. 

However,  last  April,  as  the  president's 
standing  with  blacks  sank  from  an  already 

low  level.  Bradley  was  named  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  president  and  empowered  to 

attend  all  Cabinet  CouncU  meetings  to  bring 

a  "black  perspective"  to  all  administration 

decision-making. 
Despite  Bradley's  promotion,  leaders  of 

black   groups   continue   to   complain   that 

there  Is  no  contact  for  them  in  the  Reagan 

White  House.* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 
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lTT*t*t*""  by  generous-minded  dtiMos 
aeroas  the  obuntry.« 
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Of  TBI  Hovsi  or 

Tvetday.  May  n.  IMS 

m  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  FlMlda.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week.  I  unfortunately 
had  to  miss  a  number  of  votes  due  to 
medical  checkups  that  I  had  scheduled 
a  month  In  advance. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
I  underwent  tumor  surgery  last  No- 
vember. On  Tuesday.  May  10.  while  I 
was  at  Qeorge  Washington  University 
Hospital  for  a  followup  appointment 
on  my  radiation  oncology  therapy,  I 
missed  five  votes.  On  Thursday.  May 
12. 1  had  to  be  in  New  York  for  a  fol- 
lowup appointment  with  the  chief  of 
head  and  neck  surgery  at  Memorial 
Sloan  Kettering,  and  I  missed  ip  votes. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  doctors 
found  no  evidence  of  any  reoocitrrenoe 
of  cancer.* 


THE  WE8TFIELD  FOUNDATION 


8be  said  no  decision  has  been  made  on  a 
lialaon  with  Hispanics 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ormw  jnssT 

ni  TBI  HO0SX  or  axraxaxiiTATivm 

Tuetdav.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  Westfield  Poundatton. 
whose  work  upholds  the  spirit  of  self- 
leas  public  service  to  the  community  of 
Westfield.  VJ.  The  Westfield  Founda- 
tion poesesses  the  capacity  to  offer 
grants  to  a  variety  of  philanthropic 
community  causes,  and  it  has  used  its 
flexibility  to  benefit  a  host  of  scholar- 
ship programs,  local  arts  exhibits, 
child  care  and  youth  activitiea,  health 
care  and  senior  citizens'  programs,  as 
well  as  educational  activitiea  for  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

It  is  an  explicit  purpose  of  the  West- 
field  Foundation  to  fm  gaps  in  the 
load  community's  needs  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met.  Thus,  the  foun- 
dation is  a  model  of  the  volunteer 
spirit  President  Reagan  has  been 
trying  to  encourage. 

The  Westfield  Foundation  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  generosity  of  Westfielders. 
As  difficult  as  our  economic  situation 
was  in  1982.  the  public-spirited  people 
of  Westfield  were  not  deterred  from 
continuing  to  support  the  efforts  of 
this  fine  institution. 

I  would  especially  like  to  recognize 
the  president  of  the  Westfield  Foun- 
dation. Mr.  H.  Emerson  Thomas.  His 
work  has  fostered  the  growth  and  di- 
versity of  the  organization  he  so  ably 
heads. 

The  Westfield  Foundation  has  clear- 
ly taken  root  in  its  community.  I 
cannot  recommend  it  too  liiglily  for 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

H0N.BOrEDGa 

ormasTLvama 

ni  TBB  HOUSE  or  KKnaMBmatwwB 
Tttmdav.  May  17.  IMS 


•  Mr.  'EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm 
Wednesday.!  May  11. 1  was  unavoldaUy 
absent  while  the  House  was  oonslder- 
ing  HJl.  10|3.  the  Emergency  Housing 
Assistance  Act. 

On  account  of  my  absence  I  regret 
that  I  missed  several  rbllcall  votes. 
Had  I  been  preaent,  I  would  have 
voted  as  f (dlows  on  the  amendments 
offered  to  HJl.  1983: 

RcdleaU  No.  102;  "nay." 

RoUcall  No.  103;  "nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  104:  "nay." 

RoUcaU  NO.  105:  'nay." 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  current  high 
rate  of  mortgage  foreclosures  Justifies 
Federal  asdtetance  for  families  who 
might  lose  ttieir  homes.  Therefore,  if  I 
had  been  present.  I  alao  would  have 
8UiHK>rted  final  passage  of  HJl.  1983 
by  voting  a5>e  on  rollcall  No.  106.« 


HAIR  HOUSING 

HONL  ROmr  GARCIA 


ormwToaK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  1 


ranvEs 


Tuetday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  8pe$ker.  15  years 
ago.  the  Congress  passpd  the  fair 
housing  la«  as  title  vm  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  6f  1968.  This  act  was  an  im- 
portant step  toward  fair  housing  prac- 
Uces  in  the  United  States.  Yet  it  was 
only  a  first  step.  This  legislation  has 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  guarantee 
fair  houitog  for  all  Americans. 

Not  only  is  the  present  legislation 
laddng  in  essential  substance,  but  the 
present  administration  is  lacking  in  es- 
sential guidbnoe.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration appears  to  tiave  abdicated  its 
responsibility  to  insure  fair  housing 
for  America.  In  1981.  the  Presidait  re- 
called the  fair  housing  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. Although  he  promised  to  replace 
them  after  a  review,  we  are  still  wait- 
ing 2  years  later. 

Moreover,  the  Justice  Department 
has  drastically  reduced  its  actions 
against  violators  of  fair  housing  laws. 
The  CivU  Rights  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  tias  filed  only  5  cases 
over  mmw  than  a  2-year  period  com- 
pared with  $n  average  of  20  to  30  cases 
a  year  undet-  prior  administrations. 

In  addition.  HUD  has  not  put  a  lot 
of  energy  into  fair  housing.  Of  course, 
in  fairness,  the  present  law  does  not 
give  HUD  the  power  to  force  the  par- 
ties  into  arbitration.  However,  HUD 
has    stressed    voluntary    compliance. 


and  in  some  cases,  they  have  deferred 
lyaponaibilltr  for  grievance  procedurea 
to  the  Statea.  Unfortunately,  many 
Stataa  have  little  intoeat  in  guaran- 
teeing fbir  housing. 

Mr.  ^iwaker,  this  administration's 
actloos  on  fair  housing  are  extremely 
«imM«*»**"'"g  Minorities,  women. 
ttmnMmmpjmti  and  families  with  chil- 
dren a)l  suffer.  Three  of  every  four 
black  and  HIvanic  Americans  wiU  be 
victims  of  discrimination  when  they 
se^  rental  housing. 

In  the  Senate,  our  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Chabub  Maihias  and  Senator 
fiiWAiD  KsiniEOT  have  introduced  the 
Fair  HffiyT<"g  Act  of  1983.  along  with 
35  cosptmsors.  This  legislation  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  House  passed  in 
1900.  Unfortunately,  similar  legisla- 
tkm  was  killed  by  a  filibuster  in  the 
flmatiT  We  need  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion high  mlority. 

Such  legislation  should  include  a 
Fbir  Housing  Commission  and  a 
system  of  administrative  Judges  to  rule 
on  discrimination  cases.  Administra- 
tive enf oronnent  is  a  last  resort,  but  it 
does  provide  complainants  with  a 
qwedier  and  less  costly  resolution  of 
their  pnlblem  than  through  the  al- 
ready crowded  courts  if  other  routes 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

This  biU  should  also  extend  protec- 
ticm  to  the  handicapped  and  to  fami- 
lies with  children.  The  omission  of  the 
handlcmiped  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  was  a  serious  oversight.  Their 
inclusion  in  this  act  is  essential,  as  the 
rii^its  of  the  tiandicapped  have  been 
overlooked  for  too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  fair  housing  legis- 
lation with  provisions  for  enforcement 
is  long  overdue.  Fair  housing  must  be 
more  than  a  law;  it  must  be  a  reality.* 


REAUTHORIZE  CPSC 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Ftidi^.  Mr.  Beothill  and  I  introduced 
HJl.  3015.  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  3  years,  at 
funding  levels  which  keep  pace  with 
inflatimi  and  represent  a  15  percent 
aggregate  increase  over  the  fiscal 
years  1984-^.  This  identical  measure 
was  offered  as  a  substitute  to  HJl. 
2668  in  the  Health  and  the  Environ- 
moit  Subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
That  bill.  HJl.  2668.  calls  for  a  5-year 
reauthorization  of  the  CPSC  at  fimd- 
ing  levels  representing  a  58  percent  ag- 
gregate increase  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  Our  substitute  was  defeated  in 
subcoonmittee  and  full  committee  by  a 
very  narrow  margin,  and  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  eventually 
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reported  out  HJl.  2668  to  the  floor  on 
May  3. 

By  way  of  background  and  review, 
the  CPSC,  created  in  1972.  has  been 
granted  broad  powers  to  deal  with  haz- 
ards associated  with  thousands  of  con- 
sumer products.  In  this  regard,  it  is  es- 
timated that  15.000  consumer  products 
are  subject  to  the  agency's  Jurisdiction 
and  that  in  excess  of  2.5  million  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  retailers,  and 
importers— ^proximately  one-half  of 
all  businesses  in  the  United  States- 
are  within  the  ambit  of  CPSC  respon- 
sibility, r' 

While  the  scope  of  its  Jurisdiction  k 
vast,  the  CPSC's  statutory  mandate  a 
ambitious.  To  fulfill  their  goals  of  con- 
sumer protection,  the  Commission  has 
the  authority  to  force  manufacturers 
to  recall,  repurchase,  repair,  or  r^lace 
defective  products;  the  authority  to 
ban  and  seize  hazardous  products:  the 
authority  to  issue  mandatory  stand- 
ards; and  the  authority  to  impose  civH 
and  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  various  acts  CPSC  administers. 

Since  1972.  the  Cmnmission  has  had 
a  mixed  success  rating.  Reflecting  cer- 
tain criticism  from  consumer  groups, 
industry,  other  Government  agencies, 
and  Congress,  in  the  1981  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  CPSC.  several  significant 
changes  were  made  to  the  statutes 
within  CPSC  Jurisdiction,  all  of  which 
were  intended  to  deal  with  perceived 
regulatory  excesses  which  accumulat- 
ed  over  the  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission.  In  fact,  con- 
cern over  the  way  the  Commission  had 
performed  was  so  great  just  2  years 
ago  that  an  amendment  to  alMlish  the 
CPSC  and  transfer  its  functions  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  came  witliin 
one  vote  of  passing  in  the  Health  and 
the  Environment  Subcommittee. 

Pertu4)s  in  reaction  to  its  rather 
traumatic  reauthorization  in  1981.  the 
Commission  lias  made  some  progress 
in  developing  co(H>erative  relation- 
ships with  industry  to  address  unsafe 
products  in  the  nuuketplace.  instead 
of  pursuing  adversarial  relationships 
which  serve  no  ones  interests  and.  in 
particular,  those  of  the  consumer.  We 
want  to  stress,  that  we  continue  to 
support  the  need  for  a  strong  CPSC. 
We  support  the  goals  and  purposes 
first  enunciated  in  CPSC's  enabling 
legislation,  as  well  as  the  regulatory 
tools  available  to  the  Commission,  so 
long  as  they  are  wisely  and  Judiciously 
applied. 

We  believe  that  our  bill  is  a  responsi- 
ble means  by  which  the  Commission 
can  achieve  these  ends.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  substantive  clianges  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  2668.  nor  the  increased 
funding  levels  provided  in  that  bill  are 
prudent  or  practicaL  Our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  are  in  the  midst  of  con- 
sidering a  2-year  reauthorization 
measure,  which  is  much  less  inclusive 
than  H.R.  2668  and  contains  consider- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


_  levdi  thanettlMr 
taUL  We  Mibaitt  for 


Mttyl7,198S 

to  iripi  with  Um  I 


Mayl7,li8S      \ 

ItM-VtM     ^  J 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HJBCID  MOO:  TBm  SKARTH 
FOR  A  NATIONAL  FOUCT 


HON.  BBUKMAMSOW  th. 


)  wmM  raqueat  bom  the  UJB^  Oovcro- 
to  BMke  poaBile  Uw  tniatttai  to  « 


in  Puerto  Bleo  li  thwten- 


•  Mr.  RICHAROeON.  lir.  Speaker, 
the  iTffMWfft»  tafeine  of  Pneito  Rleo  is 
■n  tane  wlddi  vfD  oonfRnt  the  Oon- 
tnm  in  the  eonliw  yean.  Onee  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rleo  have  woken, 
the  COncrea  will  be  called  upon  to 
makr  the  ultimate  tfgfifiim  on  what 

t»*^  Mawfi  pomifH»  TiaMnwMp  with 

the  United  States  wffl  be  in  the  dee- 


Tlie  Puerto  lUeen  econaeay  It  in  bad 
■iMpe.  Unenplaynenft  li  at  SS 
Bora  than  lialf  tbe  laland^ 
foodataata. 

TlMae  Tffpn— itt^  MM!  Midal  ma  only  ma^r 
Uw  qiMflnn  of  Puerto  Rleo'a  Jortdical 
■totia  more  aeute:  emycpc.  lndudtn«  Um 
pn>.eaauiianwealth  forcea  aeena  to  belle  re 
that  a  pnrfoond  cbanae  In  the  atatua  quo  la 


la  clearly  tuminc  I 
Puerto  Rleo. 

OoneelvaMy.  Puerto  Rloo  wm 
larte  an  taaue  aa  the  r 
thcaavcnUee. 

b  oar  preeent  poetora  that  Puerto  Rleo  ie 
■  ilieiiiatir  mattfr  anil  tliiiiifnir  r-*  -**»»«- 
the  poTTlcw  of  the  Dnitad  WaMana  atm  a 
viable  one  or  ahoold  it  be  chaaaad? 

Oam/tnmceformmt 
Tbe  oonf ereoee  ia  beiiw  hdd  in  Waahlnc- 
ton  facilitate  attendanee  by  boar  I 
era  and  other  poiitleally  taaflnntlal 
No  papera  wffl  be  read  or  deUvared  at  the 
papera  win  be  drenlated 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 


In  rimm***""  with  this  pending 
poUcy  qneMon.  I  would  Uke  to  call  my 
coilciw'  attention  to  a  conference 
entitled.  'Tuerto  Rleo:  Tlie  Search  for 
a  Natkmal  Polley."  irtiidi  wffl  be  hdd 
in  Waahiiwtfln.  D.C  in  September. 
The  conference  wffl  be  aponeored  by 
the  World  Ttarr  Ptoundatlon.  a  nation- 
ally reapected  fordcn  ptdley  institu- 
tion under  the  able  leadetahip  of  Am- 
taomador  RMiard  Btoomftefcl.  a  former 
XSA.  envoy  to  Portucal  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  leadtav  ezperte  on  relatlona 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 


The  Puerto  Rlcan 

belpad  the  UJB.  to  ledtlBilae  the 

wealth  mlatlnmhip  before  the  net  of  the 
world.  Nov  that  theWand^awoocBur  haa 

cult  for  tiie  United  Stataa  to  defend  itadf 
the  cfaarse  that  Puerto  Rleo  la 
'  a  colony  by  another  name. 
If  Waehiwton  coptlnuee  to  nesleet  the 
\  and  the  eeooaoBy.  Puerto  Rleane 
irsarrtlrea  of  poUtlcal  atripe. 
wm  be  tmrraaliwlT  tempted  to  oanfrant  the 
UJB.  in  Intematlonal  fora  to  try  to  set 
action  In  WaahiiwtaB— aa  they  have  done  at 
once  In  the 


The  fiiat  day  wlU  be  devoted  to  a 
aioB  of  the  naaet  preaaine  current 
what  to  do  about  the  eoarMany.  The  meetlnc 
wm  examine  aome  recent  caaee  of  la«ialative 
chaiwm  that  wm  have  a  dgnifleant  tawaci 
on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy,  aoaae  prapoe- 
ala  wm  be  f«— «»miH  for  better  waya  of  deal- 
liw  with  economic  policy  on  Puerto  Rico  in 
Waehlnston. 

On  the  eecond  day.  the  mertlns  wm  exam- 
ine the  atatua  laaue  in  tema  of  the  UJB.  na- 
tloiMl  intereat.  includhis  the  international 
hiHTWTTi**~~  Tbe  conf erenee  wm  cutantaiate 
In  dtocuaaton  of  the  proa  and  cone  irf  propoe- 
ala  u  to  how  the  atatua  laaue  misfat  be  man- 
I  m  Waahinctan. 


tax 


Ifr.  Speaker,  in  preparation  for  this 
eonferenoe.  wttkikk  I  plan  to  attend.  I 
urie  my  coUeacues  to  take  a  moment 
to  review  the  fODowlnc  materials, 
whldi  I  indude  at  this  point  in  the 


Rnoc  I^B  amacB  von  a  Natioual 

POUCT 


The  WccM 
ai  Puerto  Rico  la 


oanf« 

noBine  the 

m  the  UJ&- 

I  from  the  viewpoint 

of  the 

Puerto  Rica  Uke  the  prowrtlal  aleeptng 
das.  la  a  problem  to  whkh  no  one  la  payinc 
heed,  but  whkh  one  day  may  wake  up  and 
btte  na.  The  aiwakenins  nwy  not  be  far  off. 
Puerto  RIcana  are  IWTfaefanly  unhappy 
with  the  chronlcallydtmeamd  economy  and 
fruatrated  by  the  lack  of  dedalan  on  the  la- 
tand^  political  atatua.  The  f ordsn  rdathma 
of  the  atatua  laaue  la  becomtot  lem 
Puerto  Rleo'a  importanee  In 
however.  Aa  a 
reanlt.  Puerto  Rleo  wm  deaund  BBore  atten- 
tion tram  Waehlnston.  which  la  ill-prepared 
to  deal  with  the  proUeea. 
The  eonferenm  wffl  brtaw  tovether  for  two 

and  their  etaffi.  aenior  offlriali 
from  the  Kxecotlvc  Branch,  other  national 
experta  on  Puerto  Rico, 
of  prevlooa  artminiatTatlona  and 


Eeomomie 

la  there  a  way  In  which  federal  i 
to  Puerto  Rico.  i.e..  tranafer 
iiaimmlnna  and  other  federal 
could  be  better  utillaed  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic devckipaMnt  of  the  laland.  resanDem 
of  eventual  deciBh)iia  on  atatua? 

Should  theee  di«»rate  procrane  be  inte- 
grated into  a  uomprehenalve  rconnnitc 
poUcy  adopted  by  the  federal  ■ovemment, 
or  la  that  Inf  earible  or  uudealiable? 

How  can  the  ledalatlve  prooem  better  take 
account  of  the  probable  taapact  at  propoeed 
legialatlon  on  Puerto  Rico? 
PMUeal 

niMiimlii  Adntintatrationa  have  gone  on 
record  on  favor  of  "adf-determlnatlon". 
Thia  haa  a  aomewfaat  hollow  rlnc.  however, 
when  it  to  reattaed  that  there  ia  no  Puerto 
Rlcan  Bsalortty  on  the  iaiand'a  future,  no 
piawwiwg  has  been  act  in  motion  to  deter- 
mme  how  aelf-detaminatloa  ahould  be  im- 
plemented, and  no  one  haa  faced  up  to  the 
taaue  of  whether  Ooncrem  would  acree  to 
any  of  the  vedal  arrangemento  that  each 
faction  aaya  are  necemary  to  reallw  tte  pre- 
ferred atatua  outcome. 

Tliiiia  are  rfi««ghig,  however.  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  imue  wffl  be  receiviiw  increaaing  na- 
tional atttn^*"*  For  ■^Mwpi*.  Puerto  Rico 
wffl  have  the  twentieth  largeat  drlrgathw 
<M  votm)  to  the  1M4  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. t-at^Hiig  DemocfBtic  candirtataa  are 
now  Including  Puerto  Rico  In  thdr  travela. 
The  probtaM  of  the  kdand  were  recently 
covered  on  CBS'a  "W  Minntaa"  and  a  na- 
tional weekly  la  plannlmt  a  feature  article 
on  Puerto  Rico. 

Should  the  Oongrem  aet  In  motion  a  proc- 
em  by  whkA  both  It  and  the  Puerto  Rkwia 


Poono  Rico:  Tm  I 

POUCT 


poa  A  NATionu. 


now  n  oouAaoaATiou  wrrw  naaraiAM 
Hoon  or  WAamwonw.  ax..  Mrianam  la- 
10.  itaa 

fhmniav,  June  It 

9M-9-M 

RegiatratkiiL 
•:16-»-.M 

Opening  Remarka. 
rJO-ll.-00 
The  ■ooikomy— What  Went  Wrong? 
DiieiMrion  leader  Bertram  Finn,  vioe- 
preaklent  of  A.G.  Becker  of  Puerto 
Rloo  and  former  cconomir  adviaer  to 
theOoveraor. 
11:15-1M 
Makiiw  Bconomie  PoUcy— Some  I 
Recent  Cbangm  to  Section  MS. 
DtKiMalan    leader    Nelaan 
Office  of  the  Oovemor. 
Foodatampa. 

leader  A  Meaaber  of  Oon- 


IrOO-klS 

Luncheon   Speaker. 
2:30-t.-00 
Making  Beonomic  Policy  on  Puerto  Rleo— 
What  Should  Be  done? 
Diecueakn  leader  Randolph  ICye.  De- 
partment of  Oonuneroe. 

/Mdaft  Jvme  17 

MM>-10:46 
Puerto  Rico  m  an  Intemattonal  laaue. 
DtooMatan  leader  Robert  Paator.  former 
member  of  the  NBC  ataff  and  Director 
of  the  Caribbean  Program.  Unlveiatty 
ofMd. 


niBBHODSKOr 

Tuetdaw.  Ma»  17,  IMS 
•  Mrs.  SCBNEIDKR.  Mr.  G^ieaker. 
National  Ttansportation  Wedi  has 
been  dftgnatwl  as  May  Ift-Sl.  ItSS  in 
recognition  of  the  vital  role  tnumwr- 
tatlon  plajfs  in  our  dally  Uves.  Ameri- 
cans have  tonquered  vast  distannM 
and  enormous  topocraphie  ehaDences 
by  oonstruetInK  a  magniflnwnt  trans- 
portation network  that  ttnks  the  most 
remote  oocneri  of  this  oountry.  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  our  tianmorta- 
tkm  network,  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  asMts. 

Our  transportation  uetwoA  is  com- 
prised of  hiiliways.  flicfaft  paths,  sub- 
ways. railrokdB.  waterways,  and  ports 
essential  to  the  eftkdent  and  rdiable 
flow  of  coatoeroe,  travd  and  our  na- 
tional def  enke.  It  is  people  that  make 
this  system  won^  National  Ttampor- 
tatlon  Week  has  been  set-aside  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  have 
participated  in  buHdinc  a  tranvorta- 
tlon  system  in  the  Dtalted  States  that 
is  unparaDdBd  throuih  the  world. 

Our  Nation's  eii^th  Secretary  of 
Ttansportation— and  the  flnt  woman 
to  hirid  that  position— diose  to  begin 
the  eeldvalton  of  National  Transpor- 
tation WeA  by  addressing  the 
Women's  Transportatian  Seminar 
(WT8)  in  Washiivton.  D.C.  I  urge  aU 
my  colleagues  to  read  carefully  and 
conskier  hM*  remarks,  irtridi  are  print- 
ed at  the  cckielnston  of  my  statement. 

WT8  li  a  national  orgsfiimitlan  of 
transportation  professionals,  founded 
in  1977.  Today  WTS  has  nearly  1,000 
members  wilh  10  Chapters  in  Atlanta, 
Boston.  Cincinnati.  Denver,  lOami. 
Minneap(rii»St.  Paul.  New  York. 
Pliiladrtphik.  San  Rrandsoo.  and 
Washington.  D.C.,  with  two  dmpters 
forming  in  Baltimore  and  Seattle. 

WTS  provides  a  neutral  forum  for 
and  Government  leaden  to 
transportatian    tasues.    This 


to  advance  the  knoi^edge,  training, 
and  professional  development  of  Its 


Recently.  WTS  initiated  an 
OuUeacii  program  to  inform  young 
people  of  transportation  career  op- 
tkms  and  to  encourage  appropriate 
prepantory  training.  I  commend  WTS 
for  the  eseeUent  servloe  it  provides  to 
the  transportation  industry  by  foster- 
ing the  devdopment  of  a  pool  of 


the  early  seafams  to  today's 
have  participated 
in  iw^n^Hwg,  operating,  and  safeguard- 
ing our  national  transportatlcm 
system.  Of  course,  transportatian  is 
not  a  traditional  career  choice  for 
Many  of  the  first  women  in 
succeeded  their  hus- 
bands into  the  field. 

In  use.  l»-year-01d  Mary  Patten 
had  little  ehoioe  but  to  take  command 
of  the  cUpper  ship— iVepfane'Ii  Car— 
when  her  huriMund.  the  captain, 
became  seriously  ffl.  Normally  the  first 
mate  would  have  taken  over,  but  news 
roMxts  indicate  that  he  was  bound  in 
irons,  arrested  for  insubordination. 
For  U  days,  Mary  guided  the  IJ&OMaa 
ship  around  Cve  Horn  to  San  Ftan- 


In  1901.  Sara  Kidder  became  laresi- 
dent  of  the  Nevada  County  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad  whm  \ixx  husband 
died  and  left  her  1,800  shares  of  stock. 
IHis  must  have  caused  quite  a  sUr  in 
an  era  when  raUroad  residents  had 
male  secretaries  and  women  were  not 
pfTm******  in  the  corporate  suite. 

Today,  women  are  entering  and  ex- 
odling  tai  tiie  tranqiortation  field  on 
their  own  merits.  As  a  member  of  the 
Merdiant  Marine  and  Fisholes  Com- 
mittee. I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  increasing  numbers  of  womm 
enter  this  exciting  and  growing  indus- 
try. I  would  like  to  take  this  cvportu- 
nlty,  duiteg  National  Tranqwrtation 
Wedc.  to  pay  tribute  to  the  wranoi 
and  men  that  assist  in  providing  safe, 
efficient,  and  depoidable  transporta- 
tion sendees  to  our  Nation's  bustnesses 
and  travelerB  every  day. 

RsMASKS  or  SscactABT  or  TBAm- 
EuxAanH  Hahvobb  Dolb,  to 
\  Woaom'a  TaAmroKXATioa  Samrna 


ira  a  ddltfit  to  besin  my  partkdpatlon  in 
National  Ttanaportatlon  Week  by  accepting 
your  kind  invttatlan  to  addreaa  thia  group. 
Over  the  yeaia.  the  Women'a  Tranaporto- 
tioB  ^— «""  haa  developed  a  aterling  repu- 
tatkn.  not  only  for  ita  leaderah^  in  promotr 
ing  the  caoae  of  women  in  tranapiHtatlon. 
but  alao  aa  an  impreaaive  forum  ttx  tbe 
pUlilie  ^i^mmmitm  of  tnuaportatiCHi  iaauea  In 


It  waa  a  woman.  Cbaiiotte  Wooda  of 
Houaton'a  Women'a  Traffic  Club,  who  fint 
cooeeived  the  idea  of  National  Tranaportar 
tlOD  Week.  Thia  year  ia  the  tenth  anniveiaa- 
ry  of  f emalea  on  the  flight  dei±s  of  UjS.  alr- 
,  And  ISeS  la  alao  tlie  centennial  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  an  oigineerlng 
BMde  poaaOde.  at  least  in  part,  by 
B«*i«H««gi  vrtM  abared  her  husband's 
batUea  with  diabonest  contractors  and  a 
I  of  acKcaUed  beat  minds.  Their  skepti- 
aboot  Roelding's  masterpiece  carried 
over  to  the  rede  of  women  in  aU  aspects  of 
tramportatlon. 
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it's  no  I 
a  small  mlnartty  within  the 
firid.  As  of  IMS,  they  comprlaed  about  IS 
percent  of  the  overaO  workforce.  Tet  aa  old 
aa  thediallenee  amy  be.  atffl  older  are  tbe 
pteeedeata  f or  oteroomhw  It 

They  read  like  an  honor*' roU.  both  aodal 
and  triwiMflf  Rom  fTiwan  Iforningatar.  the 
first  woman  railroad  employee  in  ISH.  to 
Evriyn  Newdl.  the  firat  woman  rallioad  en- 
tai  1S74.  nam  Mary  Patten,  who  took 
of  a  dipper  ahip  hi  UM  to  the 
fbat  eight  female  graduatm  of  the  U.8.  Mer- 
diant Marine  *«— <*t  in  197S.  And  from 
Phoebe  OmUe.  a  wing  walker  in  a  flying 
drcna  in  ino  and  the  fiiat  woamn  to  get  a 
tranaport  pitofa  Ucenae.  to  Dr.  Sally  Ride,  a 
idiyakdat  who  wffl  become  the  firat  Ameri- 
can woman  aatronant  in  apace  aboard  the 
aeventh  fUiiit  of  the  space  ahuttle  duOlene- 
er  next  month. 

Theae  are  Jnat  aome  of  the  women  who 
have  deared  a  path  f or  aD  of  ua  to  follow. 
Aa  the  firat  women  Secretary  of  Ttanaporta- 
tion  and  the  first  woman  to  head  a  branch 
of  our  armed  forcea  the  United  Statea 
Ooaat  Guard— I  fed  a  keen  debt  to  eadi  of 
them. 

I  know  breaUiw  taito  the  fidd  waant  easy, 
and,  by  explanation.  I  would  like  to  tdl  you 
a  personal  atory.  I  tmat  you'D  ftegtve  me  if 
I  look  baA  over  my  ahoulder— to  a  day  in 
September  IMS  when  I  entered  Harvard 
lAW  ScboiA,  one  of  25  women  in  a  dam  of 
SM  eager  atudenta.  ni  never  forget  bdng 
accoated  by  a  male  rtaamfiatf  on  my  very 
firat  day  at  Harvard,  who  drmanded  to 
know  what  I  wm  doing  there. 

TXmt  you  reaUae."  he  aaid  In  tooea  of 
moral  outrage,  "that  there  are  men  who'd 
give  thdr  right  arm  for  your  iriace  in  law 
school?  Men  a4io  would  uae  thdr  legal  edu- 
cation?"  The  inference  waa  that  I  wm 
taking  a  man's  place.  And  come  to  think  of 
it,  aome  may  have  f  dt  that  way  irtien  I 
became  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Tea.  mudi  haa  changed  ainoe  then.  Mudi 
of  the  change  haa  been  dictated,  not  by  cov- 
emment  edict,  but  by  the  marketplace.  For 
i«ftff»w»  the  double  digit  tnflatkm  of  the 
1970'a  forced  many  women  into  the  labor 
mariwt  for  the  firat  time.  Divorced  women 
Joined  the  economy  at  the  aame  time,  untfl 
we  reached  the  point  where  <S  percent  of 
women  with  diOdren  between  the  agm  of 
aix  and  17  were  in  Amerlca'a  labor  force  in 
IMS.  During  the  taut  decade  atene.  the 
number  of  femalea  receiving  maaters  In 
Busineas  Administratian  haa  soared  by 
neariy  8M  percent. 

And  more  of  the  same  is  in  store.  For  aa 
our  ff«"«»"y  evolvea  from  ita  tradttional  re- 
liance on  smoicestaGk  induatriea,  as  we  come 
to  place  our  faith  in  aervicea  and  oommuni- 
cationa  and  managerial  akflls,  then  women 
who  were  previously  barred  from  sted  mills 
and  auto  factorlea  wffl  find  themaelvea  in 
ewt  greato-  demand.  In  the  foreaceable 
future,  we  wffl  hopefully  even  graduate 
fiom  the  misguided  perfectionism  beat  de- 
scribed by  author  and  aodal  attic  Marya 
Mannea.  who  put  it  beat.  I  think,  when  she 
wrote  the  following:  "Nobody  objecte  to  a 
woman  bdiw  a  good  witter  or  sculptor  or 
genetteist  if .  at  the  aame  time,  she  managea 
to  be  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  good-look- 
ing, good  tempered,  wdl-dieaaed.  weD- 
groomed  and  unaggreaatve." 

Over  the  years,  women  have  been  required 
to  be  an  this  and  more.  The  membera  of  this 
(xcaniaatkm  offer  living  proof  that  women 
have  the  skills  needed  in  tiansportatkxL 
But  we  alao  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in 
getting  that  idea  accepted. 
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A  few  nimben  will  help.  For  tn^Mox, 
wooiMi  todMjr  make  op  n  poeent  of  the 
avtatkiD  rokicwe.  38  psront  tn  traiwlt. 
ThifaitaDateiy.  Ui^  an  the  hi^  potaiu. 
For  Um  traekHic  and  nutfttlBe  tndea.  tte 
nguna  drop  to  IS  poreant.  And  in  raOraadi. 
women  oouipttee  ODly  •  percent  of  the  work- 
fone. 

Claariy.  ttere  ii  luhatantial  roooi  for  Im- 
provement And  the  place  to  begin  ia  at  tbe 
Oepaitment  of  Tranwortatkm  itaelf .  And  I 
want  to  lead  the  way  for  greater  opportunl- 
Uea  for  woaaen  thro««liout  the  Held.  Al- 
,  we  are  working  to  bolster  women's 
in  tbe  traowortatlon  workforce  and 
at  the  iMiiaanBent  leveL  When  the  Depart- 
ment waa  eaUbllahed  in  1M7,  18.5  percent 
of  tU  total  workforce  waa  female.  Today,  16 
yewB  later,  women  still  reprment  lem  than 
ao  percent  of  our  peraonnri  strength.  Some 
g»hi»  at  maiMgaMnt  levds  have  occurred, 
but  women  In  giadm  08-13  and  above  stlU 
up  only  one  percent  of  the  totaL  I 
beUeve  that  qualified  candtdat^^. 
fCBiale  fiirtlifTf  to  fill  profeaslanal  poai- 
tkum  are  lacktiw.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  de- 
veioptaw  spedfle  recommfndattons  to  Im- 
prove the  status  of  women  in  the  Depart- 
ment. These  are  Just  some  of  the  opUoos  we 
are  looking  at: 

Increasing  the  opportunities  for  women  to 
enter  jimfflnnBl  and  technical  occupations 
at  the  entry  level: 

Preparing  women  in  mid-level  grades  for 
iiaponsiWr    managemoit    poaitjons: 


Providing  opportunities  for  women  who 
are  t'^eailj  in  management  positions  to  im- 
prove their  skills  and  move  into  the  Senior 
EKecutive  Service. 

I  asked  in  the  first  weeks  of  my  tenure  at 
the  Department  for  a  program  addressing 
the  needs  of  womm  employees  from  entry 
level  Jobs  through  senior  management  posi- 
tians— a  program  which  cuts  across  the  De- 
partment's organimtkmal  linea. 

In  early  May  I  attended  a  Cabinet  CouncU 
meeting  chaired  by  the  President  to  discuss 
ways  to  Improve  the  status  of  women  in 
FMeral  government  management,  positions. 
Weedlem  to  say.  I  was  delighted  to  report 
that  we  were  already  developing  a  program 
at  DOT.  I  have  been  asked  to  brief  the 
.  .CouncU.  which  I  will  do  In  the  near  future.  I 
'^look  forward  to  the  briefing  because  I  am 
very  enthusiastic  about  our  program  and 
anzlooa  to  preaent  a  model  which  other  de- 
partments can  follow. 

The  Federal  government  sets  the  stand- 
ards that  govern  much  of  our  lives.  It 
should  set  an  example  of  increased  opportu- 
nities for  working  women.  I  expect  that 
quite  a  few  of  you  here  will  become  involved 
In  our  program.  I  welcome  your  input.  In 
the  past,  you  have  been  active  in  promoting 
educational  opportunities  for  women,  espe- 
cially at  the  college  leveL 

Anoth'^  area  where  we  share  mutual  in- 
teresta  Is  that  of  transportation  legislation. 
We  succeed  or  fail  in  our  transportation  ob- 
jectives by  how  effectively  we  persuade  the 
CoBgrem  of  the  merits  of  our  proposals. 

This  to  never  easy.  Portunatley,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when  an- 
cient Oreeks  decreed  the  custom  that  when 
a  man  propoaed  a  law  in  the  popular  assem- 
Uy.  he  did  so  on  a  platform  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  If  his  law  passed,  they  re- 
moved the  rope:  if  it  failed,  they  removed 
the  platform. 

Ri^t  now,  we  think  we're  gaining  ground 
tn  Washington.  We're  even  so  Iwld  as  to  l>e- 
Ueve  the  nooae  of  national  decline  no  longer 
weighs  heavy  on  our  neck.  And  Transporta- 
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tion  to  only  one  field  where  the  old  ways  are 
yleldtaig  to  new  Ideas,  and  a  steady  stream 
of  freah  aduUons  are  fueltaig  our  system. 

Inrtrifirt.  change  Is  the  order  of  the  day  at 
my  Department  One  of  the  prkvltiea  of  my 
103.000-persan  staff  Is  the  modemlaation  of 
our  air  traffic  control  system,  which  has 
been  deacrlbed  as  the  biggest  government 
undetaklng  since  the  Apollo  man-on-the- 
moon  program.  The  new  system  will  eventu- 
ally double  our  capacity  in  the  air  through 
the  year  3000.  It  wiU  cost  $»  billion  but  save 
$3S  liilllon  through  the  end  of  the  century. 
It  will  weather-proof  our  airways  and 
through  the  most  precise  landing  systems, 
and  equipment  to  prevent  mid-air  collisions, 
provide  us  the  safest  possible  air  system. 

While  this  modernisation  program  will  be 
coatly,  the  money  will  come  from  user  fees, 
not  the  general  taxpayer.  The  user  fee  prin- 
ciple is  not  new— our  highways  are  literally 
built  on  it.  But  the  extension  of  that  princi- 
ple to  other  means  of  transportation  does 
represent  a  change  in  policy,  one  that  Is 
fuUy  coMlstent  with  the  Administration's 
position  that  those  who  benefit  from  gov- 
ernment-provided services  should  pay  a  fair 
share  of  their  costa  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  far  we  have  come  in  our  user  fee  philos- 
ophy, fully  89  percent  of  our  Department's 

1984  budget  will  be  financed  by  user  fees 
rather  than  general  revenues.  That's  up 
from  45  percent  in  1981.  when  this  Adminis- 
tration took  office. 

There  is  another  significant  change  af- 
fecting transportation  in  America.  We  are  in 
the  begiimlng  phases  of  a  iwtionwide  pro- 
gram to  rehabilitate  and  preserve  our  high- 
ways, bridges  and  public  transit  systems.  No 
patchwork  project  this  extensive  rebuilding 
program  will  assure  that  the  high  quality 
surface  transportation  system  we  enjoy 
today  will  endure  for  future  generations. 
The  resources  for  this  program  come  pri- 
marily from  the  recent  nickel  a  gallon  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  revenues 
that  are  already  being  put  to  work.  Al- 
though the  addlUonal  tax  only  went  into 
effect  April  Ist.  we  awarded  $2.9  billion  to 
the  gUtes  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
and  will  fund  more  than  $13  billion  for 
bridges  and  highways  over  the  full  year— 
the  highest  levels  in  the  history  of  our  high- 
way program. 

That  same  legislation— the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act— increased  user 
fees  on  the  heaviest  trucks  using  our  na- 
tion's highways.  The  extensive  cost  alloca- 
tion study  completed  last  year  showed  that 
heavy  trucks  have  not  been  paying  any- 
where near  their  fair  share  of  highway 
costs.  The  higher  fee  schedule  set  by  the 
new  law  is  being  phased-ln  over  a  five-year 
period  so  that  truckers  and  the  small  inde- 
pendent operator  in  particular  are  not  hit 
with  a  sudden  Increase.  Even  with  the  new 
fees,  however,  they  will  still  pay  less  than 
their  fair  share— an  estimated  69  percent  by 

1985  and  only  73  percent  when  the  tax  is 
fully  implemented  in  1989. 

The  law  also  permits  the  use  of  tandem 
trailers  in  aU  states,  on  the  Interstate 
system  and  on  primary  roads  designated  by 
the  states. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  states  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  use  of  double  trailers  on 
qualifying  routes.  A  number  of  statea,  how- 
ever, registered  objections  to  the  sections  of 
non-Interstate  roads  added  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  provide  a 
system  of  oomiected  routes.  The  problem 
was  that  wlille  some  states  came  in  with  a 
good  system,  carefully  thought-out  and  de- 
simed  to  assure  route  continuity,  others 
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sent  In  maps  with  bito  and  pleoea  of  routea 
that  left  gapa  you  could  drive  a  truA 
through  but  unfortunately,  not  over.  The 
ftderal  Highway  Admlnlitratlon  tried  to 
amend  those  proposals  to  produce  a  work- 
able route  system  but  several  states  chal- 
lenged those  additions,  so  we  temporarily 
withdrew  permlaslon  for  double  trucks  to 
operate  on  the  Federally-designated  roads 
in  those  statea.  We  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  states  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
route  structure  that  is  mutually  acceptable 
and  provMea  adequate  access  to  freight  cen- 
ters. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  new  truck  taxea  are 
offset  by  the  increases  in  productivity  the 
new  law  permlta  Our  best  rule-of-thumb 
calculations  show  an  aimual  net  gain— by 
1985— of  $3.3  billion  of  beneflta  over  costa 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Theae  are  Just  some  of  the  winds  of 
change  blowing  across  the  landscape  of 
American  transportation.  Another  is  de- 
regulation. I  recaU  that  in  tbe  early  1970'8. 
when  I  was  serving  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisskm.  we  were  among  the  first  in 
Washington  to  question  the  merit  of  contin- 
ued government  economic  regulation  over 
Industries  that  had  long  ceased  te  be  mo- 
nopolistic and  were,  in  fact  iwtivally  com- 
petitive. Since  then,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  putting  this  deregulation  philosophy 
to  work.  And.  while  some  dissenting  com- 
menta  can  still  be  heard  from  time  to  time,  I 
think  there  is  a  broad  consensus  that  regu- 
lation has  been  good  for  the  industry  and 
the  public  alike.  It  is  clearly  transforming 
the  way  airlinea.  railroads,  intercity  bus  op- 
erators and  trudiing  companies  do  business. 
And  it  suggesta  Just  how  central  a  role  com- 
petition plays  in  the  Reagan  iimovations. 
Under  the  restralnto  of  federal  regulation, 
none  of  these  freight  or  passenger  carriers 
could  compete  on  price.  None  could  set  ita 
own  routes.  None  could  enter  or  leave  a 
market  without  govemmoit  approval 

All  of  that  may  have  made  sense  at  one 
time,  but  it  is  clear  today  that  transporta- 
tion is  no  longer  a  natural  monopoly— it  is. 
in  fact  a  naturally  and  increasingly,  com- 
petitive group  of  industries. 

Obviously,  in  any  particular  mode  deregu- 
lation might  cause  temporary  dislocations 
during  the  transition  to  a  more  competitive 
world  and  we  will  be  sensitive  to  those  dislo- 
cations. 

OveraU,  we  firmly  beUeve  that  deregulA- 
tion  has  served  the  best  interesta  of  the 
public.  In  the  long  run,  we  are  convinced  it 
will  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  indus- 
tries involved.  In  aviation,  for  example,  the 
major  airlines  have  been  able  to  restructure 
their  routes  to  make  more  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  their  equipment.  They  have 
vacated  markets  better  suited  to  the  region- 
al and  commuter  carriers.  Contrary  to  the 
fears  expressed  before  deregulation,  this 
has  not  generally  caused  small  communities 
to  lose  service.  In  74  communities  where  the 
major  carriers  eliminated  service  tietween 
November  1978  and  May  1981.  total  depar- 
tures actually  increased  by  26  percent  as 
smaller,  more  competitive  (verators  moved 
in  or  expanded  existing  service.  According 
to  a  CAB  study,  convenience  of  service— 
times  of  departure,  number  of  fllghta  and 
availability  of  coiuiecting  fllghta  at  hub  air- 
ports—generally improved  in  those  commu- 
nities. 

In  intercity  bus  transportation  much  has 
been  said  about  the  poasibility  of  abandon- 
ment of  service  since  President  Reagan 
signed  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
What  has  not  been  generally  noticed  is  the 
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other  side  of  the  coin,  m  the  tint  four 
montfaa  after  paasage  of  the  Act  the  ICC  re- 
oehred  85  ^xt^*'**^"^  (or  now  or  egpandort 
servtoe.  We  thought  that  wag  enoounglng. 
We  And  no«r  that  eight  montfag  after  the 
Act  was  pagwiil.  some  1ST  appUeatlons  for 
new  or  expgnded  servlee  have  been  made. 
This  oompalea  to  an  average  (rf  40  appliear 
tions  per  yew  during  the  five  yean  before 
regulatory  reform.  Oreyhoond  alone  Is  pre- 
paring to  sOrve  138  new  oonmunttlea.  In- 
cluding some  not  prevloasly  served  by  any 
canter. 

Regulatory  ref mms  also  have  enabled  our 
nalclaD's  raOroads  to  i-^-^***  more  effeo- 
ttvdy.  operate  more  efficiently— and  gener- 
ate the  beat  proflta  tbe  Indiatry  baa  aeen  In 
years,  even  bi  tbe  fOoe  of  a  poor  eoooomy. 
In  truddng  as  well,  rate  rednetiaiis  today 
are  wMely  sMJlaUe  along  with  a  variety  of 
new  typea  ot  price  and  servtoe  optfcma.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  prepaitng  to  proceed 
with  "phase  two"  of  tbe  soifMe  tranvorta^ 
tion  deregufeitlon  program  wbidi  would.  In 
effect  *"—'"■**  moat  of  tbe  remaining 
Interstate  Coouneroe  CommlSBloo  regula- 
tory authority  over  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try and  thg  domestic  water  eairters  and 
frei^t  forwarders. 

We  are  atto  encouraged  by  the  proapecta 
for  maritimo  reform.  I  have  testified  before 
the  Oongreag  in  support  of  deregulatory  leg- 
islation whfch  wiU  »»«««i»wtM  the  Oovem- 
ment's  intervention  in  maritime  atfOirs. 
strengthen  Oiv  merchant  marine  and  hdp 
to  mit  n.8.  oarrios  on  an  equal  footing  with 
foreign  carriers.  The  Senate  baa  approved  a 
bQl  similar  to  our  proposal,  and  we  are 
hopeful  for  early  action  In  the  House.  If  we 
get  the  maritime  legialation  we  want  and 
believe  the  nation  needs.  It  will  mark  the 
first  regulatory  reform  of  the  Industry  In  67 
years. 

Another  area  getting  a  great  deal  of  our 
attention  is  ConralL  The  govenunent  has 
invested  substantially  In  OonraD  and  it  is 
today  a  imich-improved.  weQ-performlng 
railroad,  and  has  begun  to  show  some  oper- 
ating proflta  We  will  continue  our  etf orta  to 
return  it  to  the  private  aector  where  It  prop- 
erly belongg.  I  have  met  with  Ooktanan. 
Sachs  and  Oompany.  the  Investment  broker 
advising  us  on  the  sale,  and  their  represent- 
atlvea  are  now  calling  on  prospective  pur- 
chaaers.  If  any  of  you  know  ot  someone  who 
might  like  to  buy  a  railroad,  pleaae  let  me 
know. 

In  my  book,  there  is  no  more  Important 
reoMnsibilliar  for  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation than^afety.  I  reforred  to  It  briefly  a 
few  minute*  ago.  but  tto  tanpoitance  bears 
elaboration. 

Highway  traffic  deaths  last  year  num- 
bered 44.000.  Tragic  as  tbe  Udl  was.  It  was 
still  5.000  fewer  than  in  1981.  lliere  were 
more  cars  gnd  trwAs  on  our  roads.  Total 
drivtaig  was  up.  not  down.  But  lives  were 
spued,  as  fktallties  declined  by  more  than 
10  percent. 

There  are  probably  a  variety  of  contribut- 
ing causes  to  this  trend,  but  we  certainly 
cant  overlook  the  corrdatkn  between 
fewer  fatalities  and  the  growing  cradcdown 
on  drunk  driving.  It  all  began,  as  Fm  sure 
you  know,  with  a  groundswell  of  public 
opinion  dqjioring  izieffeetual  laws,  lax  en- 
foroonent  sBd  lenient  Judges  ifiokii  togeth- 
er had  led  us  to  believe  that  death  was 
something  we  had  to  learn  to  live  with, 
almost  as  a  price  of  our  mobility. 

Recently,  a  young  boy.  waiting  for  the  ice 
cream  truck,  was  killed  by  a  drunk  drtvor 
with  six  prior  convtctlona  for  driving  whQe 
intoxicated. 


One  young  boy  was  killed  and  his  twin  se- 
rloudy  injured  by  a  motorist  who  had  been 
airested  seven  times  In  four  years  for  drunk 
drMng— taut  had  never  spent  a  day  In  JaO. 

And  a  man  irtw  kiUed  a  33  year-old  college 
student  rldtaig  her  Mcyde  in  a  bike  lane, 
waa  on  probation  from  a  prior  drunk  driving 
ooMvlctlon. 

With  thoae  and  many  other  tragedies  in 
mind,  arouaed  dtlMns  groups,  led  initially 
by  Candy  Tj|fitii»r  ud  women  and  men 
united  under  the  "Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Drtvers"  organimtlon.  have  lobbied  forceful- 
ly and  turned  a  host  of  state  legislatures 
around.  Last  year  alone,  drunk  driving  laws 
were  tightened  tai  30  statea.  Thirty-eight 
new  laws  were  enacted.  Forty  states  this 
year  ettber  have  already  enacted  tougher 
drunk  diivliig  laws  <»■  have  such  laws  up  for 
iimfffi*f^**~'  The  Presidential  Commission 
on  Drunk  Driving,  appointed  early  last  year 
to  focus  puUlc  awareneas  on  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  has  made  a  number  of  very 
Hdid  reoommendations  and  the  Cmnmis- 
akm's  term  has  been  extended.  Women  con- 
oeraed  about  tnum>ortation-related  deaths 
and  Injuriea  have  made— and  are  making- 
tremendous  contributions  in  the  areas  of 
safety  and  drivtav  responsibility. 

We  know  now  that  we  can  make  a  sizeable 
dent  in  the  fatality  rate  and  In  the  number 
of  serious  injuries.  Alcmg  with  an  aggressive 
drunk  driving  program,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
nationwide  effort,  with  private  sector  sup- 
port to  encourage  greater  use  of  safety 
belta  AikI  we're  seeing  some  encouraging  re- 
sulta  According  to  our  latest  survey  we  have 
gained  more  than  two  percentage  pointe  in 
oompUanoe— no  small  achievement  when 
you  wwisl4fr  that  every  one  percent  in- 
crease means  200  lives  saved  and  3,000  inju- 
riea prevented. 

I  am  also  mcouraged  about  a  place  for  air 
bags  in  our  safety  program. 

We  are  arranging  to  equip  5,000  cars  in 
the  Federal  government's  auto  fleet  with  air 
bags.  We  are  also  negotiating  with  three  or 
four  state  police  departmenta  to  retrofit  500 
more  cars  with  driver-side  air  bags.  A  con- 
tract was  signed  two  wedcs  ago  with  a  firm 
tn  Ariaona  that  will  design  and  produce  the 
air  bag  retrofit  klta  The  State  of  Arizona 
has  agreed  to  equip  130  of  ita  cars  with  the 
air  bags.'  We  will  encourage  the  private 
sector  to  make  air  bag  cars  available  to  the 
putdlc.  Mercedes  Bens  and  now  BMW,  for 
example,  already  have  indicated  they  will 
make  air  bags  optional  on  some  models  of 
their  cara  exported  to  the  United  States.  I 
also  expect  to  be  talking  to  major  fleet  oper- 
ators in  the  business  community  to  urge 
them  to  expertanent  with  air  bags,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  insurance  industry  wiU 
work  with  me  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
safety  matters. 

In  New  Toric  they  are  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
which  was  buQt  with  the  help  of  Emily  Roe- 
bllng.  who  acted  as  chief  engineer  when  her 
hurtwnd  became  ill.  And  today  there's 
Brooke  Kn^p  who  flew  a  Lear  Jet  aroimd 
the  worid  in  SO  hours,  breaking  the  record 
for  U^t  business  class  Jeta  by  more  than 
half  a  dsy.  She  now  runs  her  own  charter 
airline  company  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  evidence  of  their  participation, 
women's  professional  associations  in  trans- 
portation are  increasing.  There's  the  Ninety 
mnes.  the  Internatitmal  Women  PUota  As- 
sociation, the  Whlrly  Girls,  the  association 
of  women  helicopter  pilota  and  the  Natloiua 
Association  of  RaOway  Business  Women. 
But  the  Women's  Tranvortaticm  Semiiur  is 
unique  because  it  crosses  all  modes.  I  am 
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glad  to  note  that  you  are  an  equal  opportu- 
nity group— that  many  men  can  and  do  Join 
to  take  advantage  of  your  excellent  pro- 
grams. Because  of  this  and  because  of  your 
continual  commitment  to  the  advancement 
of  your  profession.  I  would  like  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  yanras. 
Nancy  Kassfhsum,  and  aocqit  your  invita- 
tion to  become  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Transportation  Seminar. 

One  of  Uie  country's  greatest  poeta  was  a 
woman  who  never  left  her  home  in  Am- 
herst. Massachusetta  She  never  worked  in 
an  office,  never  raised  a  family,  never  won  a 
headline.  The  only  power  she  wielded  lay  in 
her  poetry.  But  her  artistry  and  her  vision 
have  impired  millions. 

"We  dwell  tn  possibtllty,"  Emily  Dkdcinson 
wrote  nearly  150  ago. 

For  most  women,  success  today  still  is 
achieved  by  dwelling  in  the  improbable,  by 
rtiniiTiginy  the  odds  and  overcoming  the 
oonventioiuU  wisdom. 

Surely  it  was  a  combination  of  possibili- 
ty—and reaching  for  the  improbable— that 
led  Rosa  Parks  to  claim  a  seat  at  the  boot 
of  a  Montgomery  bus.  and  thus  launch  a 
peaceful  revolution  a  hundred  years  over- 
due. Surely  It  was  brush  with  the  improb- 
able that  raised  Oolda  Meir  to  the  Premier- 
ship of  Israel— or  suggested  that  Mother  Te- 
resa's responsibility  to  a  hungry  world  in- 
volved far  more  than  mere  obedtenoe  to  the 
rules  of  her  Order. 

So  today  let  us  continue  to  strive  for  the 
day  when  the  improbable  becomes  the  prob- 
able. Back  in  June  1965,  I  was  welcomed 
smnewhat  uneasily  into  a  circle  still  known 
as  "the  fellowship  of  educated  men."  I've 
seen  enormous  progress  since  then.  I've  seen 
the  circle  expand,  and  opportunities  open 
up. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  today's  women 
stand  in  the  reflected  light  of  a  rising,  not  a 
setting  Sim.  Our  day  has  barely  dawned. 
Oiu-  dreams  are  Just  Ijeginning  to  be  real- 
ized. We  dwell  in  possibility- but  we  chal- 
lenge the  improliable.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCALIFOUnA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATZVBS 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOBIARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  what  critics  may  say,  the  right- 
ist forces  in  El  Salvador  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  human  rights  abuses. 

JfewBtMpeT  reports  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
last  week  describe  in  vivid  detail  the 
destruction  and  death  of  a  town  in 
north-central  El  Salvador.  The  execu- 
tion of  18  civilians  and  soldiers  in  the 
town  of  Cinquera  cannot  be  Justified 
under  any  circumstances.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  more  than  30  soldiers 
killed  as  guerrillas  overran  the  town's 
garrison  with  a  barrage  of  mortar  and 
machine-gun  fire. 

If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  we 
are  not  likely  to  see  these  abuses  at- 
tributed to  the  left  in  any  report  of 
human  rights  violations. 

While  we  recognize  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  human  rights  conduct 
by  the  zightist  forces  in  El  Salvador, 
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the  — «-**^^^  ibould  not  be  made  of  de- 
l4T!||fit  the  leftiit  guerrlllae  In  Bl  Sal- 
vador as  the  «ood  guya  and  the  Gov- 
emment  f oroea  aa  the  bad  guya. 

The  artidea  follow: 
[Vkom  Uw  WMhtavton  Foat.  Majr  IS.  IMS! 
Saltammas  OonsiLLM  Bsacon  18 
(Bjr  Sua  DOkMi) 

Cnaoaut,  Kl  Salvucb.— Ouerrlllas,  many 
of  Umb  «aUttat«d  fonner  niMenti  of  tbls 
BrrnirT***"  liaalct.  «Mcutod  It  eaptund  Kd- 
dien  and  etrlUaiM  durliw  a  twD-daj  oocupa- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ceded  Uw  itafinliic  of  tbe  town's  trenched 
pertanetcr  and  tbe  taaO  of  baDets  tbat  fol- 


Ai»  iiMui— nt  force  of  eefcnl  bundred 
overran  tbe  townl  iO-man  Army  and  Na- 
tioBnl  Ooaid  garrleon  Sunday  nMrnlnc.  kill- 
I  In  tbe  fierce  mottar  and  ma- 


wttb  tb^  wkMy  pubUdaed 
"hunane  trratmmt"  prtooner  poUey.  tbe 
rabd  fonee  aunniarlly  executed  10  eokUera 
and  eigtat  other  men  tbey  aocueed  of  col- 
taboratliw  «ttb  tbe  Army.  reeldenU  wkL 

'They  aid  tbey  couldnt  pardon  tbe  eid- 
dlen.  beeawe  many  of  tbeir  own  people  bad 
died  fliditinc  for  tbe  town."  nid  47-year-old 
JUJa  TUnadno  as  abe  packed  ber  bektnt- 
faH«  to  flee  wttb  her  two  cbOdren  Wednes- 
day. 

•It  was  as  if  it  wtn  a  crime  to  Uve  here." 


Onquera's  poUtleal  history  is  a  mlcrocoam 
of  tbe  fratrfddal  divleions  that  have 
wracked  this  country  itnoe  tbe  mld-lVTOs. 

Tbe  local  priest  orsanlaed  tbe  town's 
farmen  duriiw  tbe  last  decade  taito  a 
"Christian  prsssnti'  union"  demanding  im- 
proved wagea  and  bving  conditions.  A  string 
ta  kUUngs  snd  diearr— '■'"■■■  »«•'«»»*««  to 
be  tbe  work  of  ri^tist  landowners— oc- 
curred after  tbe  peaaanU  seised  a  nearby 
ranch. 

Tbe  polarisation  culminated  in  19g0.  when 
tbe  priest  and  hundreds  of  the  town's  poor 
fled  to  tbe  surrounding  hills  to  Join  the  de- 
veloping armed  rebellion. 

Many  of  tbe  residents  who  remained  were 
members  of  tbe  now-disbanded  paramilitary 
orsanlaatlon  OROKN.  and  tbe  town,  since 
ooiMldeivd  a  rightist  stronghold,  has  been 
briefly  occupied  at  lesst  twice  by  insurgents. 

llie  executions  iinlfasrrt  here  during  the 
weekend  reflected  this  legacy.  Salvadorans 
f amOiar  with  tbe  town  sakL 

Late  Saturday  night,  guerrillas  launched 
inMrtTlinatitd  attacks  on  the  town  and  the 
Army's  three  mountain  outposts  tbat  om- 
titd  its  main  access  road  Neaiiy  5S  soldiers 
died  in  fighting  outside  tbe  town,  according 
to  LL  CoL  Roberto  Rodrlgues  liurda.  com- 
mander of  Cabanas  Province. 

"Here,  tbe  soldiers  dldnt  aU  die  in  their 
respective  trenches."  said  23-year-old  Anto- 
nio Bonflla,  who  was  visiting  relatives  in 
Cinquera  Saturday  when  the  fighting 
began.  "Here,  some  surrendered  wounded 
and  were  killed  as  tbey  bled. 

"See  that  wall?  That's  where  a  sergeant 
surrendered,  and  that's  where  they  shot 
him."  BoniUa  said.  Pointing  dovm  a  cobbled 
streK  Uttered  with  spent  rifle  shells  and 
bloody  ckitbtaig.  BonlUa  said  10  captured 
mOOkn  were  killed  by  the  rebels.  He  indi- 
cated tbe  spots  where  each  one  felL 

Across  town.  BonUla  potaited  to  a  puddle 
of  dried  blood  where,  be  said,  the  command- 
er  of  tbe  local  dvQ  defense  force  was  exe- 
cuted BonUla  named  seven  other  civilians 
executed  by  tbe  rebels.  Some  were  paramili- 
tary fl^teis  like  the  dvil  guard  command- 
er. 

Scores  of  women,  children  and  old  men 
died  in  the  mortar  bombardment  that  pre- 


[In  Wasbtawton.  a  State  Department 
,PftfctT'""  citing  reports  from  tbe  Sahra- 
doran  armed  forces  and  from  tbe  leprsacnt- 
attve  of  the  VM.  odUtary  group  attached  to 
tbe  XJS.  Wr*-— T  who  visitad  Cinaoera.  con- 
firmed "at  Isast"  10  exeeutloas.  Tbe  spokes- 
man added  tliat  "based  on  reports  from  Sal- 
vadoran  authorities  on  tbe  scene,  there 
were  an  undetermined  number  of  civilian 
deaths  lnrbi'""g  several  small  cbOdren."! 

By  Mi^^^^r  morning,  many  of  tbe  rebel 
combatanU  had  left.  But  at  least  10  guerril- 
la supportera— the  "maasas"  who  Uve  and 
move  with  rebd  columns  ramf  out  of  the 
hills  to  Cinquera  to  commandeer  supidles 
and  visit  old  acquaintances.  BonUla  said 

"Tbe  women  came  in  to  see  their  sisters." 
he  said  In  several  cases,  the  rebel  support- 
ers taiteroeded  to  save  former  friends  from 
being  executed  as  government  informers. 

A  force  of  nearly  1.000  Army  troops  drawn 
from  three  provinces  dislodged  tbe  guerril- 
las in  heavy  fighting  in  the  surrounding 
hills  Monday  evening.  Wednesday,  trucks 
loaded  with  refugees  carrying  their  battered 
furniture  and  hungry  Uvestock  rumbled  out 
of  the  tovm.  and  it  appeared  that  within 
days  Cinquera  would  be  uninhabited. 

Tbe  Associated  Press  reported  the  foUow- 
ing  from  San  Salvador 

Two  yomw  Salvadorans  said  they  were  ab- 
ducted north  of  the  capital  Saturday  night 
by  uniformed  death  squads,  shot  with  auto- 
matic rifles  and  dumped  along  a  shantytown 
road  where  Red  Cross  workers  found  eight 
buUet-rlddled  bodies. 

"When  they  went  away  I  roUed  into  a 
ditch  to  escape  the  dogs."  said  one  of  the 
survivors  Wednesday. 

It  wasn't  possible  to  verify  the  stories  in- 
dependently. Western  lUplomatic  and 
human-rights  sources  agreed  the  case  ap- 
peared to  have  the  markings  of  an  attack  by 
death  squads,  who  have  been  blamed  for 
moat  of  the  43.000  deaths  in  13  Salvador 
over  the  past  3Vi  years. 

The  two  men  said  they  had  been  abducted 
separately  in  the  rough  Mejicanos  neighbor- 
hood north  of  the  capital  by  armed,  uni- 
formed men.  presumably  from  a  right-wing 
group. 

International  Red  Cross  officials  said  they 
found  the  men  along  a  road  three  mUes 
north  of  San  Salvador  where  eight  corpses 
had  been  dumped.  The  road  is  frequently 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  victims  of  po- 
Utical  killings. 

The  survlvoFB  said  their  aasatlanU  caUed 
them  "subversives"— a  term  the  government 
uses  for  leftist  rebels— and  ordered  them  to 
board  open-bed  trucks  of  the  type  the  Army 
uses  for  transport.  They  said  the  trucks 
drove  north  of  the  capital  to  the  area  where 
the  bodies  were  found.  They  said  they  were 
ordered  off  the  trucks,  and  the  gunmen 
started  shooting. 

A  western  source  said  the  bodies  of  two 
former  poUtical  prisoners  freed  earUer  this 
year.  Manuel  de  Jesus  Orellana  Moran.  34. 
and  Pedro  Antonio  Chamul  Montano.  34. 
were  among  those  found  on  the  road  The 
source  said  the  two  were  released  earUer 
this  year  after  miUtary  Judges  dropped  sub- 
version charges. 

(In  Washington,  a  SUte  Department 
spokesman  said.  "This  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concertL  We  are  looking  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther."] 
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Dbatb  or  Towa:  SaLvasoa  RsasLS  Sams  a 
Sooax 

(By  WUllam  Montalbano) 
CnQnaA.  Cl  SsLvsaoa.— Mayor  CordeUa 
Avalos  survived  tbe  death  of  ber  town  by 
hkUng  in  the  wtx>ds.  Wednesday,  she  lay  on 
a  scrap  of  canvas  In  a  dirty  pink  and  orange 
dreas.  eupptaig  a  hand  over  ber  eyes,  unwiU- 
ing  to  watch  the  funeral  rites. 

Around  her.  Uke  sleepwalkers.  townsfoUt 
lugged  valuables  frtMn  shattered  adobe 
houses  into  tbe  plasa.  where  a  flowering 
royal  polndana  mocked  their  agony  with 
orange  fire.  There  were  goats,  bullocks, 
tethered  pigs.  reUglous  pictures,  beds,  rick- 
ety tables,  sacks  of  rice  and.  in  a  cardboard 
box.  a  13-day-old  girl  apUy  named  Dolores. 
Sorrow. 

Near  the  church,  too  poor  to  have  a  name, 
where  the  steeple  clock  was  st<vped  at  some' 
far  away  10:30,  an  army  Ueutenant  looked 
up  from  the  April.  1004.  ft^anlsb  edition  of 
Reader's  Digest  to  say  tbat  trades  would 
come  soon.  By  nightfall.  Cinquera  would  be 
Just  a  place  on  the  map.  No  more  people, 
except  those  who  rest  in  fresh,  shallow 
graves. 

A  DOSTT  mCHOCOSlt 

Ouerrlllas  came  to  Cinquera  before  dawn 
Sunday  with  a  score  to  settle.  By  Monday, 
when  they  withdrew,  the  town  was  dead,  a 
dusty  red-tOed.  nowhere  microcosm  of  the 
violence  that  wracks  El  Salvador. 

Cinquera.  a  nasty  two  hours  by  car  north- 
east of  the  Sahradoran  capital,  is  one  of 
those  places  of  more  tears  than  facts,  a 
town-ln-a-hoUow  where  surrounding  hill- 
sides were  once  planted  with  beans  and 
com. 

Electric  lights  went  out  more  or  less  for 
good  two  years  ago.  It  has  been  a  year  since 
any  bus  would  brave  the  rocky  tract  from 
Tejutepeque  to  the  southeast.  Once,  several 
thousand  people  Uved  around  Cinquera  but, 
as  the  troubles  worsened,  many  left  and 
others  moved  from  the  countryside  to  the 
town.  Mayor  Avalos  thinks  there  were  104 
families  in  Cinquera  when  the  guerrillas 
came  or,  perhaps,  she  said  it  was  145. 

Around  1077,  according  to  Salvadorans  fa- 
miliar with  the  town,  a  priest  whose  name  is 
not  remembered  poUtldaed  the  poor  and 
formed  them  into  Christian  communities 
and  peasants'  leagues  of  the  sort  common  in 
Latin  America  but  which  always  excite 
rightist  alarm. 

Ijuidowners  and  the  town  Establishment, 
traditionalists  who  had  historically  support- 
ed whatever  military  government  held 
power  here,  strack  back.  KUUngs  and  disap- 
pearances began. 

In  1980  the  priest  and  some  of  his  peasant 
f  oUowers  went  into  the  hills  as  guerrillas.  At 
least  twice  since  then  the  guerrUlas  occu- 
pied the  town  briefly,  fueling  the  flight  of 
its  people. 

Around  1  ajn.  Sunday  the  guerrillas  came 
back  in  force,  striking  from  aU  sides  in  a  co- 
ordinated attack  against  a  30-man  army  gar- 
rison supported  by  dviUan  defense  forces. 

The  garrison  surrendered  around  8  ajn. 
On  Wednesday,  the  leveled,  blue^ded  miU- 
tary headquarters  and  the  debris  from  over- 
run strongpoints  around  the  plasa  bore 
mute  testimony  to  the  ferocity  of  the  strug- 
gle. 

When  the  garrison  feU,  Cinquera  discov- 
ered that  the  guerrillas  were  not  Just  any 
guerrillas,  but  some  of  the  same  people  who 
had  foUowed  the  priest  into  the  mountains 
three  years  before. 
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With   tbe  town  mean,  the  giMnillas 


ridaisisy. 


•nnm  robbed  everytbtaw.  dsstroyad  my 
bottw.  killedliBy  buSband."  said  Avaloa.  who 
fled  tai  tbe  ettifuslon. 

"My  baab4nd  was  the 

61  yean  oUL"  saU  a  ns 

amid  the  woOd  flamliw  that  was  an  that  re- 
of  the  front  of  hsr  bouae.  Tbey 
and  get  btan  and  lad  htaa  away  wtth 

ied  He  Is  boried  over  there. 

I  do  not  pubUdi  my  nana  or  they  wm 
km  me  too." 

"Tbey  kOUd  people  tbey  mU  had  coopsi^ 
ated  wtth  the  gwemmeot.''  said  JtaUa  To- 
masino,  ithim  bouae  franta  en  the  pisaa. 
"The  goerrOas  said  tbey  eoold  not  pardon 
the  soldiers  who  surrendsrsd  bsoanse  too 
many  a<  their  friends  bad  died  They  tied 
thwp  up  »»««*  shot  thsm." 

A  mustaetaloed  farm  werksr,  JOse  Antonio 
Arias,  sat  «n  tbe  at«a  of  the  dnireb 
Wednesday,  favoring  a  isg  be  said  was 
woondsd  by  a  guenfUa  grenade. 

"I  saw  thetn  take  away  seven  sokUers  and 
six  dvfllam.  Tbey  dldnt  eome  back.  Tbe 
guerriUas  dragged  people  out  ol  their  homes 
and  made  them  lie  down  tai  the  strset.  Tbey 
took  food  ml  elotbes  and  told  us  if  we 
dldnt  leave  tbey  would  UU  everybody." 

In  aU.  petbaps  40  dvUlaaa  died  In  the 
town,  together  with  the  M  aoldlsca.  Another 
00  sokben  are  said  to  have  died  when  a 
relief  odunm  was  amiwished  Wsibmsrtsy. 
and  — *<— *f  of  dead  dvUtana  in  the  ooon- 
tryside  run  M  bigb  as  80.  Oaerrilla  casual- 
ties in  tbe  «1ghtiny  In  vaA  around  the  town 
are  estimated  to  be  about  80. 

Numbers  never  teU  the  story,  though,  and 
are  atanost  never  right  A  awre  aeeurate  re- 
flection of  Hbe  Salvadocan  reality  Wednes- 
day was  the  pathetic  eaaptinsss  of  Cinquera 
and  its  suwivMi;  open  doors  to  empty 
houses,  a  it  Inlrss  bass  drum  rocking  on  oob- 
Uestones.  a  sebotdglrt's  aawy  entitled  "Art 
in  the  Middle  Agea,"  forgotten  under  fleeing 
feet.* 


VS.  FXTSH  IN  WORU>  MARKET 
URGED 


HON.  TDMOniY  L  wnmi 


or  oobonABO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  fully  guniXHt  the  fundamental 
premiae  of  the  above  quote  and  hope 
in  the  near  future  to  introduce  l^lala- 
tton  iriileh  wUl  addreaa  thia  inoblem. 
80  vital  to  our  eeonomlc  intereata.  I 
would  like  to  gubmit  the  atory  on  tbe 
report,  which  aweared  in  yeaterday's 
NewTtATlmee: 
[Fnm  the  New  York  Times.  May  16, 19831 


HI  THc  Bouac  or 

Tuesday,  Maw  If.  1983 

•  Mr.  WIttTH.  Mr.  ^^eak^.  for  some 
time  now  many  of  my  oolleaguea  in 
the  Congreaa  have  ahared  a  concern 
about  this  Nation's  abfllty  to  compete 
■ucceaafuliy  in  the  intematiooal 
market  and  during  the  paat  year,  we 
have  aeen  many  leaders  from  huaineaa. 
induatry,  and  labor  voice  that  same 
oonoem. 

Yeeterday.  the  Buaineaa-Hlsher  Edu- 
cation Forum  releaaed  a  report  that 
formally  addreaaea  thia  crttical  con- 
cern. I  would  like  to  ahare  <me  quote 
from  this  report: 

Other  nation's  have  recogniaed  tbe  new 
ecraomlc  imperative  and  have  totegrated 
their  domestic  and  foreign  policies  taito  ag- 
gressive, coordinated  national  strategies  to 
meet  tbe  cbaUenge  of  international  compe- 
titim.  The  United  States  bas  not 

As  a  nation,  we  must  devdop  a  consensus 
that  industrial  competition  Is  crucial  to  our 
social  »dA  economic  weU-being. 


VJB.  Posn  m  Woats  MAaaar  Uac^ 
■'  azaconvas  abb  xsocatobs 

I  AaiUTT  TO  OmFCXS 

(By  Edward  B.  FIske) 

of  16  major  universities  snd  oor- 

ptiratifliw  caUed  on  President  Reagan  yes- 
tstday  to  put  tbe  fuU  weight  of  tbe  White 
HOms  brtiind  a  new  national  program  to  re- 
Btflie  the  nation's  ability  to  compete  with 
o^sr  tndnstrial  nations. 

Sodi  a  restoratian  must  become  tbe  coun- 
try's "esntrsl  objective"  for  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
decade,  tbe  iiMTih*"  of  the  task  force  of 
the  Biwinem  Higher  Education  Forum  said 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reagan.  Their  letter  ac- 
companied a  report  urging  changes  in  trade, 
♦y«iw««,  investment  and  educational  poU- 
des  to  solve  "deep-rooted  snd  structural" 
economic  problems. 

"Other  nations."  tbe  report  said,  "have 
recogniaed  the  new  economic  imperative 
and  have  integrated  their  domestic  and  for- 
eign ptdides  into  aggressive  coordinated  na- 
tional strategies  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
international  competition.  The  United 
States  bas  not" 

PAXnWCX.  8ACBIPICB,  VISIOK 

The  first  thing  to  do.  they  said,  is  this: 
"As  a  T»«M«»i  we  must  develop  a  consensus 
that  industrial  competitiveness  is  crucial  to 
our  social  and  economic  weU-being." 

Tbe  task  face  cautioned:  "Strengthoilng 
America's  sMUty  to  compete  wiU  require  ex- 
oeptlansl  resources,  patience,  sacrifice  snd 
vlsian.  It  wOl  require  avcrfding  the  twin  pit- 
tells  of  protectionism  and  increased  govern- 
ment intervention  into  private  sector  activi- 
ties." 

Amnwy  the  Changes  recommended  by  the 
task  force  are  modification  of  antitrust  laws 
ao  oompanles  may  coopoate  in  sponsoring 
basic  rtafsrrh.  further  reductions  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  long-term  investments. 
Federal  loans  for  graduate  engineering  stu- 
dents who  agree  to  become  teachos  and  de- 
vetopment  of  a  "displaced  worker  program 
modeled  after  the  OJ.  BUL" 

Tbe  taA  force  said  that  restoring  the  abU- 
Ity  of  American  industry  to  compete  in 
international  markets  would  require  "the 
same  nst^^*^f'  consensus  tbat  allowed  the 
United  States  to  land  men  on  the  moon." 

BfTtnn^  of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
changes,  the  tsak  force  declared,  leadership 
must  begin  with  the  White  House.  It  urged 
Prerident  Reagan  to  take  these  immediate 
steps: 

Make  a  major  public  address  describing 
the  "nature  and  severity  of  the  competitive 
challenge"  and  suggesting  ways  of  dealing 
with  it 

Appoint  a  Presidaitial  Adviser  on  Eco- 
nondc  Competitiveness  similar  to  those  in 
fields  such  as  national  security  and  science. 

Staff  a  previously  announced  National 
OoBDmisslon  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
tbat  would  coordinate  national  efforts  in 
this  area. 

B^j^Tl't**  an  Information  Center  on  Inter- 
national Competitiveness  in  the  Commerce 
DQiartment  to  fadUtate  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  economic  growth. 
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"Desidte  the  fact  that  the  Untted  States 
has  the  world's  largest  capital  base,  tbe 
world's  most  advanced  technology  and  a 
highly  whiratHt  and  skilled  work  finee."  the 
report  said,  'there  is  distniblng  evidence 
tbat  tbe  nation  Is  faUlng  to  utilise  these 
strengths  fully." 

Earlier  this  month  the  Natlmal  Task 
Force  on  Education  tar  Economic  Qrowth.  a 
group  of  41  state  govemon  and  corporate 
and  educational  leaders.  caUed  for  "deep 
and  lasting  diange"  in  tbe  Amwican  educa- 
tional system  to  put  tbe  country  on  a  par 
wttb  Japan  and  other  Industrlsl  nations. 

Many  American  corporations  have  begun 
to  aid  local  acbool  systems  with  financial 
support  and  the  time  of  executive  person- 
neL  In  New  York  City,  for  exsmple.  at  least 
a  doaen  -imnjmniim  have  developed  ties  to  el- 
ementary schools  tbrou^  a  program  known 
as  AdftptaBchool 

The  Business-Hlgber  Education  Forum 
was  established  five  years  sgo  to  {manote 
cooperation  between  corporations  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  on  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  Its  78  members,  aU  of 
whom  are  senior  executives  ot  industrial  or 
academic  institutions,  meet  twice  a  year.  It 
has  a  permanent  staff  tbat  operatea  under 
tbe  spimscHrsbip  of  tbe  American  Counefl  on 
Educatitm.  the  principal  umbrdla  organiat- 
ti(m  of  Amoican  ctrileges  and  universities. 

The  51-page  report  releaaed  yesterday. 
"America's  Competitive  Challenge:  Tbe 
Need  for  a  National  Re^xmae."  was  signed 
by  tbe  task  force  consisting  of  16  forum 
membors.  The  co-chairmen  are  Robert  An- 
derson, chairman  of  the  RockweU  Intetna- 
ticmal  Corporation,  and  David  S.  Saxon, 
president  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  task  force  was  created  last  spring 
when  President  Resgan.  in  response  to  an 
overture  from  the  American  OouncQ.  indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  receptive  to  such  an 
analysis  from  coporate  and  educational 
leaders.  Representatives  of  the  group  are 
scheduled  to  meet  with  the  President  lato- 
this  month. 

In  its  letter  to  Mr.  Reagan,  the  task  force 
said:  "Unless  the  United  States  improves  its 
abiUty  to  conu>ete,  unless  we  develop  a  com- 
prehmsive.  coheroit,  long-term  approach 
and  unless  we  address  our  problems  from  a 
broad  perqjective.  we  fear  that  domestic 
econtMuic  reritalization  wOl  remain  an  elu- 
sive goaL 

"And  imless  we  refouUd  the  American 
eccKMMny  and  strengthm  our  educational 
system,  it  wiU  be  increasingly  difficult— if 
not  Impooible— to  iwinfin  a  Just  society,  a 
high  standard  of  Uving  for  aU  Americans 
and  a  strong  national  defoise." 

The  report  noted  "the  decline  of  VS.  eco- 
nomic competitiveness."  adding  that  "unem- 
ployment penslsts  at  near-record  levels."  It 
said.  "The  fiscal  strength  of  aU  levels  of 
government  has  been  weakened,  forcing  re- 
ductions in  pubUc  services  that  affect  tbe 
quaUty  of  life." 

A  wide  variety  of  reastms  for  the  decline 
were  cited,  including  a  decade-long  decrease 
in  capital  investment  as  a  pnoentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  shortages  of  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  other  technical  workers 
and  "the  absence  of  unified  U.8.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy." 

American  business,  according  to  the  docu- 
ment, has  compounded  the  problem 
through  policies  that  favor  "the  short  term 
over  the  long  term."  And  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities, it  added,  have  been  "responding 
too  slowly"  to  changing  manpower  needs. 

In  Its  deliberations,  the  task  force  evaluat- 
ed more  than  300  suggestions,  made  by  vari- 
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The  ta*  force  «kl  that  ^owl^an^>^  and 
unlverritleB  must  take  a  number.of  atepa  on 
their  o«n  to  tnoeaae  Ameitaan  eompetttive- 
nea.  CorpontianB.  It  mUL  muat  emphaeiir 
iMW-nin  growth  rather  than  ■bort-term 
proflta.  whUe  unlrenltlea  muat  derelop 
"more  competitive  mlarim  (or  englneerint 
faraltlte"  The  report  added  that  Indurtry 
and  higher  education  muat  find  new  ways  of 
ooOabocating     on     "problem-oriented     re- 


in addition  to  Mr.  Andenon.  Mr.  Saxon 
ttfMi  Mr.  Feitaaon.  the  memben  of  the  taak 
force  are  Derek  C.  Bok.  prealdent  of  Har- 
vard Unlvetaitjr.  PhilUp  Caldwell,  chairman 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Companr.  Edward 
Donley,  chairman  of  Air  Producta  and 
Chemleala  Inc.:  Theodore  M.  Heaburgh. 
prealdent  of  the  Dnireratty  of  Notre  Damr. 
Oerald  D.  I^ubach.  prealdent  of  Pfiaer  Inc.: 
James  c  Olaon.  vloe  chainnan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company: 
Wealey  W.  Poarar.  diancellor  of  the  Univer- 
alty  of  Pittaborgh. 

Alao.  John  F.  Burlingame.  vice  chairman 
of  the  General  Electric  Company;  Richard 
M.  Cyert.  prealdent  of  Camegle-Mellon  Uni- 
verrity:  Paul  H.  Benatm.  chainnan  of  United 
T>u<<««««iMunlratiflna:  Mft*"*  8.  Homer, 
prealdent  of  RadeUffe  College:  Robert  Q. 
^mrmt^w,  pnaUmt  of  the  Univenity  of 
Florida,  and  Clifton  R.  Wharton  Jr..  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  Univenity  of  New  York. 

William  O.  Baker,  retired  chainnan  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  aerved  as  spe- 
cial adviser.* 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EDU- 
CATION BQUAUB  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CSUFOBJIU 

IM  TBS  Hougg  or  agragggirrATitrgs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

iUjr  aooepted  the  dmlal  of  equal  edu- 
cation for  both  gezea  ia  not  only  repre- 
hengilde  but  a  national  dlacraoe  and 
tntedy  which  will  gurely  reault  In 
nedUhre  congequcnw  for  us  alL 
WhOe  the  advancemenU  of  women  In 
educatloo  cannot  be  attributed  solely 
to  Fednal  progiania  and  retulatlons 
that  protect  equal  educational  rl^ta. 
there  has  been  an  undeniable  link  be- 
tween theae  strides  and  the  passage  of 
key  legislation,  particularly  title  DL 

As  you  know  title  IX  was  enacted  in 
1973  with  the  clear  Intention  of  with- 
holding public  funds  from  any  institu- 
tion engaging  is  sex  discrimination 
whether  the  funds  were  program  spe- 
einc  or  not.  The  Educatkm  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  appeal  last  July's 
Federal  district  court  ruling  in  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond  against  Bell,  which 
states  that  title  IX  covers  only  pro- 
grams that  receive  direct  Federal  aid. 
has  now  resulted  in  ccmfuskm  regard- 
ing the  msape  of  title  IX.  Mr.  Bpeaker. 
worse  than  the  confusion  engendered 
by  the  Richmond  decision,  the  failure 
to  appeal  this  case  sends  a  powerful 
message  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
across  this  country  that  they  can  dis- 
criminate with  impunity— without  fear 
of  vigorous  mf  orcement. 

Despite  President  Reagan's  cam- 
paign rhetoric  that  he  has  "been  work- 
ing to  promote  women's  rights  since 
l<mg  before  it  became  fashionable."  his 
administration  has  attacked  and  un- 
dercut educational  equity  for  women 
at  a  rate  unmatched  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations, either  Democratic  or 
Republican. 

Given  that  this  Nation  Is  already  at 
risk  with  regard  to  its  educational 
system,  we  cannot  fiirther  afford  the 
price  of  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion at  any  level.  So  too.  at  a  time 
when  we  are  seeking  avenues  to  put 
this  Nation  back  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery,  we  cannot  afford  to 
deny  women  educational  opportunities 
that  will  enable  them  to  enter  a  wider 
variety  of  fields,  especially  the  higher 
paying  technical  fields. 

I  hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  joined  in  cosponsorlng 
House  Resolution  190  will  do  so  in 
order  that  this  Congress  will  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  administration 
that  we  will  not  accept  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  by  any  educational 
institution.* 


THE  MnJTARIZA'nON  OF  SPACE 


Tuadaw.  Maw  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
reaffirm  my  support  for  equal  educa- 
tional <9portunlties  for  women  and 
men  alike  by  cosp(Hisoring  House  Res- 
olution 190. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration's 
attempts  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  an 
era  when  the  Federal  Government  tac- 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiacoiisiii 

in  THK  HOUSE  OF  KXnUtSKirTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
concern  Is  growing  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  plan  to  militarize 
space.  In  this  respect.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
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all  article  on  the  frightening  implica- 
tions of  space-based  weapons  by  Prof. 
Mlchlo  Kaku  which  appears  in  the 
June  1983  Piogiesslve  magasine. 
Wssmra  Stacb— CouwTBOwa  io  a  Fkasx 

SlUKB 

(By  Mlchlo  Kaku) 
The  "space  wars"  speech  delivered  by 
Ranald  Reagan  on  March  7»  may  represent 
the  moat  enormous  gamble  of  hia  Adminls- 
tratloo— and  of  our  Uvea.  In  wimmitting  the 
United  Statm  to  the  development  of  mas- 
sive apaoe-baaed  antiballlatle  defenae  ays- 
tema,  Reagan  ralaea  the  atakea  of  the  con- 
teat  between  American  and  Soviet  weaponry 
to  a  level  all  but  unimaginable. 

One  poaalble  outcome,  offered  by  Reagan. 
ia  attractive:  Thla  country  will  be  perpetual- 
ly protected  from  nuclear  devaatatkm  by 
Soviet  mlaaOea.  Another  poaalble  outcome, 
feared  by  many  adentlaU  and  atrateglc 
thinkers.  Is  disastrous:  The  anns  equilibri- 
um between  the  two  superpowers  will  be  dis- 
turbed to  the  point  where  a  nuclear  first 
strike  becomes  inevitable. 

In  either  event.  Reagan's  laser-beam  pro- 
posal, which  the  Soviet  Union  immediately 
denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  1973  Anti- 
balUstk:  Mlsaile  Treaty,  must  be  understood 
as  a  profound  departure  from  the  balanoe- 
of -terror  doctrine  that  has  prevailed  for  the 
past  three  decades.  Reagan's  speech  seU  the 
arms  race  on  a  wholly  uncharted  course. 

The  strategic  rationale  underlying  the 
apace  wars  proposal  can  be  found  in  a 
glossy,  175-page  document  called  The  High 
FronUer  (published  last  year  by  the  right- 
wing  HMltage  Foundation).  Here,  retired 
Lieutenant  Oeneral  Daniel  O.  Graham, 
former  director  of  the  Defenae  Intelligence 
Agency,  advocates  a  policy  of  "ensured  sur- 
vival" to  replace  the  current  doctrine  of  "as- 
sured destruction,"  which  leaves  the  United 
States  vulnerable  to  wholesale  destruction 
by  Soviet  nuclear  warbeada. 

To  ensure  survival,  Oraham  recommends 
a  syston  of  400  satellites  that  would  con- 
stantly circle  the  globe,  armed  with  a  lethal 
array  of  energy  beams  capable  of  shooting 
down  Soviet  missiles  within  five  minutes  of 
their  launching.  The  energy  beams  would 
consist  of  light  (driven  by  hydrogen  fluoride 
lasers),  particle  beams  (of  charged  or  neu- 
tral subatomic  particles).  X-rays  (driven  by 
an  atomic  explosion  and  focuaed  by  laaers), 
microwaves,  and  EMF  (electromagnetic 
pulse  generated  by  a  nuclear  detonation). 

In  addition.  Oraham  would  have  the  Pen- 
tagon deploy  killer  mtellites  capable  of 
bUfi^tng  or  destroying  Soviet  satellites  in 
outer  space,  as  well  as  ground-based  "energy 
cannons"  capable  of  knocking  down  enemy 
missiles  before  they  reach  their  targets  In 
the  United  States.  A  massive  civil  defenae 
program  would  also  be  developed.  Just  in 
case  any  Soviet  missiles  managed  to  pene- 
trate the  antimissile  arsenal. 

The  U.8.  military  point  with  pride  at  the 
advances  in  laser  technology  that  have  sup- 
posedly placed  satellite  antiballisUc  missile 
systems  within  reach— at  a  research  cost  of 
about  half  a  billion  dollars.  They  dte  a  test 
conducted  five  years  ago  in  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  California,  where  a  hydrogen  fluoride 
laser  was  used  to  blast  three  antitank  mis- 
siles traveling  through  the  air  at  450  miles 
per  hour. 

However,  the  military  efficacy  of  space 
weapons,  let  alone  their  advisability  ss  a 
new  stage  In  the  arms  race.  Is  a  matter  of 
much  dispute.  It  Is  no  great  feat,  critics 
note,  (or  ground-based  lasers  to  shoot  down 
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airborne  antitank  mlaailea.  It  ia  mudi 
to  daatroy  a  alow-moving, 
mlarile  that  ia  eaaOy  tracked  bgr  radar  than 
to  InteroBpi  from  outer  9Sfle  thmiaanrta  of 
Soviet  BriaaUea  launched  ahanttaneeutfy  and 
apeedlng  at  thouaanda  of  nUoi  per  bour 
over  a  vast  area.  The  feaalbntty  of 
wars  weapons  against  taigeta  of  this 
has  never  been  demonstratad. 

It  took  aa  entire  building  to  house  the 
SO»-watt  po*er  supply  for  the  San  Juan  Ca- 
pMxano  testa.  A  genuine  laser  cannon  oould 
require  frofn  100  bQUoB  to  one  trllUon 
watta.  and  ailght  entaO  pladng  aevaral  nu- 
dear  power  planU  In  orWt-an  tanpnetlcal 
aaaignmentfttbeat 

nuthermbre,  the  apace  baaed  beama  can 
eaaOy  be  n«utrallaed  by  Ineapenalve  ooun- 
termeasurea  Wariieads  ooated  with  hiitfily 
reflective  paint  can  dtaninlBh  the  uaefulneaa 
of  laser  beama.  Deooys  and  chaff  can  oon- 
fuae  radar.  Fy>r  every  ruble  the  SovieU 
might  apend  on  audi  cheap  dlverskwa.  the 
United  Statea  would  have  to  9end  mUUona 
of  dollars  on  devices  that  can  differentiate 
between  real  warheads  and  duds.  And  there 
is  alway  the  poasltalllty  some  would  say  the 
likelihood  Or  even  the  oertatnty— that  the 
SovVeU  would  destroy  U3.  aatdlltea  with 
kllMr  aatellltea  or  apace  minea  of  their  own. 

Fliudly.  it  may  be  that  the  lawa  of  phyaks 
aimply  rule  out  the  auceeatful  development 
of  apace  weaponry.  Becauae  a  aatdllte  takea 
ninety  miniftea  to  complete  an  orbit  around 
the  Earth.  Snly  a  f ractkm  of  the  laaer  fleet 
would  be  ia  poaitlon  to  act  in  eaae  of  an 
enony  attack.  Within  a  few  mlnutea,  the 
smaU  number  of  aatdlltea  muat  locate 
enemy  missiles  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  sep- 
arate out  the  decoys  and  dummlea,  focus 
the  destrudtive  beam  kng  enough  to  de- 
stroy a  warhead,  ocmfirm  the  kill,  and 
repeat  the  process  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
times.  It  may  be  imposslUc  to  do  aU  that 

What  makes  the  new  «ace  war  strategy 
such  an  ominous  development,  though,  is 
not  the  high  cost,  dubkNis  effectiveness,  or 
great  vulnerability  of  the  weaponry,  but  the 
potoitial  escalation  of  the  aims  race  to  a 
new,  destahjUslng  leveL 

The  mere  perception  by  one  skie  that  the 
other  has  achieved  a  flrst^ftrike  capability 
or  a  foolpreof  ABM  system  may  suffice  to 
provoke  nutlear  war.  The  Soviet  Union,  un- 
derstandablgr  fearful  that  the  United  Statea 
is  preparing  a  knock-out  first  strike,  could 
decide  to  Jump  the  gun  and  fire  fint. 
Former  Ua  strategk:  aims  negotiator  Paul 
Wamke  ha*  aaid.  "There  la  no  queaUon  in 
my  mind  that  we  could  have  a  war  in  apace 
wtthln  a  dacade  unlem  we  devlae  a  treaty 
tiat  will  stop  it."  And  a  war  in  mace  would 
inevitably  become  a  war  that  devastates  the 
Earth. 

Neither  the  skepticism  of  most  scientists 
nor  the  profound  misgivings  felt  by  many 
strategk;  aaalysU  seems  to  have  had  any 
Impact  on  PreaidKit  Reagan.  Hia  preoccupa- 
tion ia  with  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  the  poaai- 
bllity  that  It  may  forge  ahead  in  the  anna 
race.  For  hkn.  the  apace  wars  scenario  seems 
to  hold  out  the  luve  of  perpetual,  focdproof 
protection  for  the  United  Statea. 

The  Soviet  military  might  entertain  simi- 
lar visions.  For  decadta.  both  superpowers 
have  secretly  studied  the  black  arts  of  anti- 
satellite  (AfiAT)  and  ABM  warfare,  hoping 
to  find  sedirity  on  the  ground  by  placing 
the  proper  Weaponry  in  space. 

When  the  SovleU  launched  their  first 
Sputnik  in  October  19S7,  the  United  Statea 
Immediately  embarked  on  a  crash  program 
called  SAINT  (for  satdUte  interceptor). 
SAINT  was  abandoned  in  1963  only  because 
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nudear-tlpped  ASAT  missiles  based  on 
Kwajalein  Atoll  and  Johnston  Island  in  the 
PmUIc  setmed  to  offer  a  more  promising 
way  (rf  attacking  Soviet  space  satellites. 
Thom^  the  use  of  such  mlsallfs  was  explic- 
itly banned  by  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1997.  they  were  kept  in  place  untfl  1975. 
irtMn  the  Pentagon  came  to  the  embaraas- 
ing  rcallaatlon  that  the  electromagnetic 
poise  generated  by  nuclear  detonations 
would  wreak  Indlacrfmlnate  havoc  among 
American  aa  weO  aa  Soviet  aatellltea. 

Today,  the  UjS.  ASAT  program  calla  for 
uae  of  an  F-15  fighter  jet  equipped  with  a 
miniature  rocket  that  ia  capable  of  aoaring 
300  mbea  Into  outer  space  and  homing  in  on 
Soviet  satellites,  The  rocket,  called  the 
ICHV  (miniature  homing  vehkde).  is  now 
undergoing  final  flight  tests. 

In  addition,  the  Space  Shuttle  has  increas- 
tau^  taken  on  a  role  as  a  space  wars 
weapon.  Its  heavy  involvement  in  military 
appMcatlona  dates  back  to  May  13,  1078. 
when  Presidait  Carter  signed  Presklential 
Decision  Memorandum  Thirty-aevm,  calling 
for  "acttvitlea  in  wpaot  in  support  of  [the 
UJB.]  riiAit  of  self-defense,  thereby  strength- 
ening national  security,  the  detenmce  of 
attack,  and  arms  control  agreements."  With 
substantial  funding  from  the  military 
budget,  the  Space  Shuttle  now  serves  as  a 
vdiide  for  beam-weapon  experimentation. 
The  Soviets  have  protested,  to  no  avail,  that 
this  vkdates  existing  treaties. 

ASAT  ayatems  will  be  ready  for  deploy- 
ment In  Uie  1990s,  but  beam  we^wns  are  at 
a  lem  advanced  stage  and  their  current 
status  ia  shrouded  in  secrecy.  We  do  know 
that  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  set  up  Project 
See  Saw  as  long  ago  as  1958  to  investigate 
partlde  beam  ABM  systems.  After  more 
than  a  doaen  years  of  exploratory  woric.  See 
Saw  was  abandoned  in  1973  when  research- 
ers concluded  that  the  costs  of  such  weap- 
onry would  be  prohibitive. 

In  the  1970s,  the  Army  started  its  own 
program,  first  called  Sipapu  (a  Native  Amer- 
kWQ  word  for  "sacred  fire")  and  later  re- 
named White  Horse.  The  Navy  set  up  the 
mysterious  Chair  Heritage  Project,  which 
runs  a  teat  series  called  Dauphin  at  the 
lAwrence  Livermore  weapons  laboratory  in 
California.  " 

Three  years  ago,  Dauphin  dispelled  the 
long-held  assumption  that  it  was  impossible 
to  generate  Z-ray  lasers.  In  the  first  suc- 
cessful test  of  its  kind,  Dauphin  demonstrat- 
ed that  a  small  underground  nuclear  charge 
could  be  used  to  pump  an  X-ray  laser  at  a 
wavelength  of  .0014  microns.  This  break- 
through helped  persuade  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  that  an  elabo- 
rate space  wars  program  might  be  feasible. 
In  Z-ray  laser,  a  nuclear  detonation  creates 
huge  numbers  of  soft  X-rays  that  can  be 
channeled  through  hundreds  of  laser  tubes 
into  directed  X-ray  beams.  When  used  in 
space,  however,  the  nuclear  explosion  kills 
the  satdOlte  itself,  so  a  laser  cannon  of  this 
sort  can  be  used  only  once. 

Predictably,  we  know  even  less  about  the 
Soviet  Unitm's  space  war  efforts  than  about 
our  own  Ooveinment's,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Russians,  too,  have  explored 
tedmkiues  of  destroying  enemy  satellites. 
•tmmtMmA  of  using  conventional  Jet  fighters  to 
launch  ASAT  weapons,  the  Soviets  have 
been  experimmttng  since  1068  with  maneu- 
verable  satellites  capable  of  firing  conven- 
tional charges  to  destroy  enemy  vehicles  in 
space. 

On  April  13,  1076,  Cosmos  814  was  borne 
aloft  on  an  F-IM  missile  launched  from  the 
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sprawling  Tyuratam  space  port.  After  only 
one  orbit.  Cosmos  814  maneuvered  within 
strlldng  distance— <me  kilometer— of  the 
previously  laundied  Cosmos  803.  It  was  a 
stunning  dtaplay  of  satellite  virtuosity,  and 
It  prompted  Prealdent  Fwd  to  approve 
funding  for  the  Pentagon's  MHV  program. 

Still,  Soviet  ASAT  efforts  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  aerlous  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  Soviet  weapons  can 
effecttvely  be  directed  only  against  low-alti- 
tude satellites  in  wbit  at  300  milea  or  leas, 
while  moat  impmtant  U.S.  communlcationa 
satellites  are  in  synchronous  orbits  at  30.000 
mUes— beyond  the  rach  of  dther  Coamoa  or 
MHV.  What'a  more,  Soviet  Killer  aatellltea 
are  unaophiaticated  marhinea.  able  to  home 
in  only  on  carefully  pr^HOgrammed  dummy 
satellites  locked  into  special  orblta. 

Soviet  efforts  to  manipulate  satellites  in 
outer  space  can  easily  be  tracked  on  radar, 
but  the  progress  of  space  beam  research  aa 
the  ground  is  a  matter  of  spenilatkm  and 
interpretation  of  aerial  reconnaissance. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  claims  that 
the  Russians  are  "ahead"  in  laser  ABM 
technology  rests  almost  exclusively  on  a 
single  scrap  of  diqmted  evidence.  In  1973, 
Major  General  George  Keegan.  then  in 
charge  of  the  $3  bUlion-a-year  U.S.  Air 
Force  intelligence  apparatus,  alleged  that 
satellite  photos  of  a  Soviet  base  sixty  kUo- 
meters  south  of  Semipalatinsk  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Russians  were  out  in 
front  in  develoiHnent  of  particle  beam  weap- 
onry. Keegan  dted  four  large  holes  in  the 
ground  and  two  spherical  structures  that  he 
described  as  energy  storage  tanks  for  parti- 
de  beams. 

Keegan's  assertions  were  investigated  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  whidi  de- 
cided his  evidence  was  marginal  and  inoon- 
dusive.  The  CIA  sk^)tics  rtfuignatfd  the 
Soviet  facility  as  URDF-3.  for  "unklentified 
research  and  developmait  facility  number 
three."  leaving  Keegan  virtually  alone  in  in- 
sisting that  the  Soviets  had  a  tw«ity-year 
Jump  on  the  United  States.  It  was  only  with 
the  advent  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
that  Keegan's  charges  started  receiving  a 
respectful  hearing,  and  the  retired  general 
recently  put  in  a  return  appearance  on  the 
CBS  Television  5ixty  MinuUt  program 

The  hard-line  sdentists  who  have  played  a 
role  in  persuading  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  commit  itself  to  space  wars  are  no 
fools.  They  are  aware  of  the  doubts  vokxd 
by  their  coUeagues  and  they  understand  the 
formidable  obstades  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  effective  satellite  weapons.  They  surely 
realize  that  no  laser  ABM  system  will  ever 
be  able  to  destroy  all  Soviet  missiles  imme- 
diately after  launch,  and  that  a  failure  rate 
of  even  1  percent  would  inflict  catastroptUc 
damage  on  targets  in  the  United  States. 

Why,  then,  are  they  pushing  the  ABM 
system,  and  why  is  the  Admin]8tratl<Hi  heed- 
ing their  advice?  The  answers  are  to  be 
found  in  the  arcane  theories  and  peculiar 
ratiocinations  of  the  Nudear  Warfighting 
strategists. 

The  laser  ABM.  with  all  ite  limitations, 
may  have  effective  applications  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  launching  of  a  preemptive 
first  strike. 

The  Nudear  Warfighters  reason  that  an 
American  first  strike,  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful, could  never  destroy  all  of  the  Soviet 
retaliatory  force.  That's  where  the  space 
weapons  would  come  into  plar-  The  10  to  20 
percent  of  Soviet  missiles  that  might 
manage  to  escape  a  UJS.  first  strike  oould  be 
shot  down  by  a  laser  ABM  system.  In  Nude- 
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■r  WuflahUi«  Jwion.  thli  it  ealtod  Stnte- 
glelManw. 

The  artUiBwUe   i>  ■iiB|>lK   Tlie 
UBlOB  tma  about  (.OOO  itratatle 

I  at  tanata  In  tbe  United  Stataa.  In  the 

futon.  tlM  lawl-taaad  IfX  mtarila  and 

tlia  autaBariiie-laiinebed  Tridant  n  wm  be 

_     to  drap  tvo  hydracen 

,  of  tba  SovteC  88-lS  and  8S- 

i^M",  tlierc  are  aome  ancertatntlea:  To 
wtaat  estant  «m  macnetlc  and  mTttatlonal 
I  over  the  North  Pole  dirert  the  at- 
VM.  atarilea  from  their  fUgtat 
patlMT  unto  the  iiilailiw  actually  are  aent 
on  their  courae.  no  one  arm  know.  It  muat 
aln  be  aiimti  that  at  leaat  10  percent  of 
the  Soviet  nndear  Mbmarlne  fleet  will  sur- 
vive a  ftaat  atrlke.  In  nun,  there  la  a  UkeU- 
hood  that  about  1.000  of  the  S.000  Ruarian 
would  attU  be  avaUahle  to  retall- 
1  the  united  Statea. 

WtUt  aU  ita  faulta.  the  laaer  ABM  syatem 
can  reaaoaably  be  expeeted  to  handle  moat 
of  theae  reaalnliw  1.000  Soviet  wartieadi 
The  few  mlMlIra  that  might  elude  both  the 
that  atrlke  and  the  laaer  ABM  provide  the 
ratloiMle  for  the  Adaalnlatratlao'B  new  em- 
phaata  on  dvfl  def cnae  and  relocation  plans: 
the  iiunMiat  of  such  procrams  la  to  preeerve 
VA.  IndiMtrlal  capacity  for  the  "poet-attack 


State  Department  consultant  Colin  & 
Gray,  one  of  the  Nuclear  Warflghters.  has 
neatly  ■■"»"»««■  up  the  doctrine: 

"The  United  Statea  should  plan  to  defeat 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  do  ao  at  a  coat  that 
would  not  prohibit  VA  recovery.  Waahlnc- 
toa  ahould  identity  war  alms  that  in  the  last 
rcaort  would  cootcmplatf  tbe  deatruction  of 
Soviet  political  authority  and  tbe  emer- 
gence of  a  poatwar  world  order  compatible 
with  Western  values.  ...  A  combination  of 
oounterforoe  offensive  targeting,  dvll  de- 
foae.  and  »~'M'»«*  missile  and  air  def enae 
ahould  hold  UJB.  casimttka  to  approximate- 
ly W  maUan.  whidi  should  render  U.&  stra- 
tegie  threata  more  credible." 

The  objective.  In  other  worda.  is  not 
merely  a  first  strike— though  that  Is  an  ea- 
aenttal  component— but  a  oomprebensiTe 
mix  of  first-strike  targeting,  antimissile 
weaponry,  and  dvll  defense  measures  that 
win  guarantee,  in  the  Administration's  view. 
that  the  United  States  wiU  "prevail"  in  a 
nuclear  exdiange. 

That  la  the  "aecurlty"  promiaed  by  Rea- 
gan'a  space  wars  program— not  the  aecurlty 
of  peace,  but  the  security  of  American  victo- 
ry in  a  nuclear  war  rendered  all  but  inevita- 
ble. 

(Mlchlo  Kaku,  professor  of  nuclear  phys- 
ica  at  tbe  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  Unl- 
vcrrtty  of  New  York,  is  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Peace  and  Safe  Teduwlogy.  He  is 
coauthor,  with  Jennifer  Trainer,  of  "Nude- 
ar  Power  Both  Sidea."  published  last  year 
by  W.  W.  Norton.)* 


THE  MURDERS  OF  TURKISH 
FUBUC  OFFICIALS  AND  DIPLO- 
MATS 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OTTKUa 
Dl  THB  B01T8S  OT  UPmSSSIITATITlS 

Tueadaw,  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  intenw- 
tional  terrOTtets  continue  unabated  in 
their  TOe  deeda  of  murdering  public 
offldala  and  dlplomata  of  our  moat 
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faithful  NATO  ally,  the  Republic  of 
Turkey. 

The  terrorteta  are  often  neglected  In 
our  itudiea.  and  there  are  few  exports 
who  at«  familiar  with  their  objeetlTes 
and  modus  operandL  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Fred  W.  Ikle,  testifying 
before  a  Senate  committee,  described 
them  as  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  most  neglected  of  the  terrorist 
movements"  In  the  world. 

Who  are  these  terrorists  and  whose 
Interests  are  they  promoting  by  killing 
M  Turkish  diplomats  and  their  fami- 
lies and  conducting  60  bombing  at- 
tacks In  19  countries.  Including  our 
country.  Canada,  Australia,  the  states 
of  Western  Europe,  and  now  even  a 
lUKuJlned  Communist  country?  For  a 
long  time,  people  resisted  the  Idea 
that  they  are  masterminded,  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  the  KGB.  No:  they  are 
<mly  fanatical  nationalists  trying  to 
"revenge"  the  Turkish  killings  of  Ar- 
menians during  World  War  I:  Just  like 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  de- 
scribed to  be  agrarian  reformers  in  the 
l»40's. 

Nicholas  S.  Ludington.  writing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  March  15,  1983, 
asserted: 

The  stated  goal  of  tbe  Armenian  Secret 
Army  (which  has  mounted  most  of  the  at- 
tacks) is  to  "liberate"  Turiwy's  easternmost 
provinces  where  a  large  number  of  Armenl- 
ana  once  lived.  They  would  be  united  with 
the  neighboring  Armenian  SovieU  Socialist 
Repulriic  where  3.3  million  Armenians  now 
live.  The  aim  is  to  break  off  territory  that 
would  be  highly  strategic  to  NATO  to 
counter  a  Soviet  move  to  the  Middle  East  oU 
fields  and  to  give  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ludington,  a  senior  associate  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internation- 
al Peace,  also  states  that  the  agents 
for  the  Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation 
of  Armenia  (ASALA)  have  proven  ties 
to  the  most  radical  pro-Soviet  Pales- 
tinian guerrilla  group,  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine, 
under  Mr.  George  Habash. 

We  do  not  have  to  rely,  however,  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  April  1979. 
the  ASALA  held  a  press  conference  In 
Beirut— recounted  in  the  Armenian 
Observer— in  which  they  stated  their 
Marxist  philosophy  and  beliefs,  de- 
nounced the  United  States  as  an  Impe- 
rialist power,  and  praised  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  true  friend  of  the  Arme- 
nians. In  February  1981  in  their  publi- 
cation Armenia  in  an  article  on  "What 
the  U.S.  Means  to  Us."  they  described 
the  United  States  as  the  main  enemy 
of  Armenian  nationalism  and  called 
for  an  armed  struggle  against  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  Armenians  de- 
nounce the  horrible  crimes  of  the  ter- 
rorists, who  infiltrate  as  "immigrants" 
fleeing  the  war  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  more  re- 
search and  surveillance  by  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  both  the 
ASALA  and  the  Justice  Commando 
Group— the  latter  i»  more  akin  to  the 
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New  Left.  natJonsJlst  Montooeros  of 
Argentlnar— to  prevent  further  terror- 
ist acts  In  the  United  States.  We  al- 
ready have  had  four  murdos  and 
eight  bombings.  Last  year  in  two  in- 
stances, however,  the  terrorists  were 
caught  before  being  able  to  carry  out 
the  bomUngs  they  had  planned. 

May  I  call  also  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  INS  to  exercise  in- 
creased caution  about  the  true  identi- 
ties and  politteal  background  of  Arme- 
nian immigrants  to  this  country  and 
also  about  the  increasing  ties— cultur- 
al, travel,  social— between  the  Armeni- 
an community  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  stop  the  Soviet  attempts  to 
Infiltrate  the  Armenian  community 
and  prevent  the  terrorists  from  com- 
mitting more  outrageous  activities  in 
the  United  States.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  HENRY  B. 
GONZALEZ 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmaaotnu 

m  THK  HOUSK  or  BXranKHTATIVIS 

Tue$day.  May  3, 19S3 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable HxmtT  B.  GoHZAiB.  HmxT's 
outstanding  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  past  22  years 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  here.  He  Is 
a  perfect  model  of  a  public  servant, 
forsaking  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  in 
order  to  dedicate  himself  to  his  work 
in  the  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  the  honoring 
of  HxireT  GoHZALiz  for  both  the  anni- 
versary of  his  beginning  work  in  an 
elected  office,  and  the  event  of  his 
67th  birthday.  I  wish  him  all  the  best 
for  the  years  ahead.* 


JULY  TAX  CUTS  AND  INDEX- 
ATION: GOOD  AS  GOLD  FOR 
MIDDLE-INCOME  AMERICANS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 
ni  THE  HOUSI  OP  UmSSKHTATIVXS 

Tu£»day.  May  17.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Bflr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  RacoRD  today  an  outstanding 
publication  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion entlUed  "Tax  Cuts:  The  Lower 
the  Inonnes.  The  Better  It  Looks." 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  publication  closely  because  It  con- 
firms what  those  of  us  who  strongly 
supported  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  have  been  arguing  for  2  years. 

This  conclusion,  which  was  substan- 
tiated by  a  nationwide  Sindlinger  poll, 
was  that  poor  and  middleincome 
Americans  most  strongly  support  in- 
dexing the  tax  tables  and  keeping  the 
July  tax  cut.  Of  those  earning  over 
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$15,000  al  year,  over  64  percent  of 
those  intorvlewed  indiratad  they  ree- 
ogniMd  tHe  eeoDomic  benaUta  of  these 
provialooB  and  they  wanted  to  keep 
both  the  tax  cut  and  Indexing  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  Opf»kfr.  if  this  Congress  is  seri- 
ous about  insuring  long-term  economic 
moapertty  tor  aU  Amoieam.  then  we 
must  not  tamper  with  either  the  10- 
peroent  J«ly  tax  reduction  or  the  long 
overdue  Indexation  of  our  tax  brack- 
ets. 

The  text  of  this  publication  follows: 

Tax  Cots:  TBS  LowB 

llT 


Is  Ronald  Reagan  a  rich  sMn'a  PreaUent? 
Tea.  say  hi*  erities.  arguing  that  hia  tax  cut 
program  beneflta  and  la  auppoited  only  by 
upper-income  i%"««»<««m^  Low-ineome  and 
even  average-income  Aaaeilcaas,  the  critics 
datm.  are  bitter  that  tax  breaka  are  going  to 
the  rich. 

The  trouble  is  that  these  eritica.  diampi- 
oiM  of  the  people,  never  bothered  to  oonault 
poor  K^  aiiddle-inoaBM  Amerioana  before 
fP«i«k<»»g  for  them.  Had  they  done  so.  they 
would  have  diacovered  that  graaa^ooto 
America  bdtter  undentands  and  appredatea 
the  Reagaa  tax  policy  than  do  the  upper- 
crust.  iiMUte  critics.  This  is  revealed  by  the 
reoults  of  a  new  natkmwide  Sindlinger  and 
Company.  Inc.  poD.  cnmmlaalnmrt  by  The 
Heritage  Poundation.  TiMiae  who  ebarge 
that  Ronald  Reagan'a  tax  cut  phOoaoidiy 
draws  ita  support  mainly  from  ridi  and 
upper-inooioe  Americans  could  not  have  It 
morewronf. 

Poor  ani  mlddle-inoame  Amerteans.  ao- 
oording  to  the  poll,  moat  straoidbr  support 
indexing  t^ie  tax  tablea  and  keeping  the 
July  tax  cat.  Upiner-lnooiae  groupa.  by  oon- 
traat.  weaaly  favor— the  ridiest  actually 
oppose  by  la  aignificant  margin— the  sched- 
uled tax  reduction. 

If  it  were  up  to  the  wealthy,  the  poll 
shows,  the  July  ten  percent  tax  cut  would 
be  eliminsted  entirdy.  Of  thoae  earning 
over  $SO.O0O,  57.3  percent  want  to  aciap  tbe 
third  stags  of  the  tax  cut,  irtiile  only  3X8 
pereent  want  to  keep  it.  Tboae  earning  leas 
than  $1S.060  a  year,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  kee^ng  the  tax  cut  on  schedule  by  a 
irtiopping  64.1  percent  Among  the  total 
populatknv  B4.9  percent  want  taxes  cut  on 
schedule. 

Why  doss  Uie  tax  cut  appeal  ao  much  to 
average-  snd  lower-income  Americana,  but 
not  to  the  affluent?  The  anawer.  average 
Americans  told  the  SIndlinser  pollsters  that 
they  fear  that  rtiminating  tbe  tax  cut  wiU 
hurt  the  soonomic  leuovery  and  reduce  the 
chances  f ok'  long-term  eoooomle  growth. 

A  M.1  pereent  phiraUty  of  all  Americana 
bdieve  tlmt  rtimtnating  the  tax  cut  will 
hurt  the  economy  (only  18.7  pereent  think 
that  it  would  help— the  rest  have  no  opinion 
or  believe  that  it  would  make  no  difference). 
But  thoa^  earning  bdow  $15,000  a  year 
agree  by  a  52.7  pereent  maiortty  that  dimi- 
Dating  the  tax  cut  would  dassage  the  econo- 
my. Once  again,  it  ia  upper4noome  Ameri- 
cans who  break  the  oonaenaua.  Of  Ameri- 
cans making  more  than  $50,000  a  year.  44.3 
percent  Mutually  bdieve  that  diminating 
the  July  ^  tax  cut  would  benefit  the  econo- 
my. 

Average*  and  lower-income  Americana  alao 
show  much  stronger  support  than  the  afflu- 
ent for  tbe  inflation-indexing  of  tax  brack- 
ets, scheduled  to  take  effect  In  1985. 
Though  upper-income  groupa  back  tax  in- 
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desing  more  strmgly  than  they  do  ttie  July 
tax  cut.  their  sunmrt  is  far  bdow  that 
amoiw  lower-income  groupa.  The  population 
aa  a  whole  supports  indexing  by  a  54J  per- 
cent. But  aupport  from  thoae  with  incontes 
of  $1S/MW  and  bekm  is  an  imivesstve  0441 
percent  Thoae  earning  $50,000  and  above 
do  aunport  indwring  by  50.9  percent  but 
tiito  is  Btm  lem  enthusiasm  than  is  ex- 
pioaainl  by  lower-income  groupa. 

Support  for  indexing,  like  the  tax  cut 
seesH  to  be  rooted  in  the  podtive  effects  it 
la  expected  to  have  on  economic  growth. 
Aim!  agahi.  it  is  ttie  wealthy,  not  the  poor, 
who  are  the  most  skepticaL  While  55.7  of 
thftty  ean^ng  $15,000  or  len  believe  that 
yl^i,.«Hwiy  indexing  would  hurt  the  econo- 
my, only  a  37.8  percent  plurality  of  $50,000 
and  above  incomes  agree. 

The  verdict  from  grass-roots  America  is 
that  the  Reagan  economic  strategy  is  far 
fnm  tilling  a  rich  man's  program.  The  poll 
raveala  that  indexing  and  the  July  cut  are 
supported  most  vigorously  by  lower-income 
AwMriTMia  And  middle-  and  low-income 
peapie.  not  the  ridi.  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  central  thesis  of  Reaganom- 
Ica-the  power  of  tax  cuts  to  spur  recovery 
Mirf  mistain  long-term  economic  growth. 
Tlie  ridi.  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  least 
faith  in  ttie  tax  aspect  of  Reaganomics.  If 
anything,  Reaganomics  is  a  boon  for  the 
little  guy— and  the  little  guy  seems  to  know 
it  Those  who  charge  that  Ronald  Reagan's 
constituency  is  the  txiard  room  and  the 
country  dub  must  now  admit  that  they 
have  been  dead  wrong. 


POU  RESULTS 

[kprart] 
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WATCHING  AMERICAN  JOBS 
FLEE  TO  JUAREZ 


IMOO      29^      49^     »*•■"+ 


TotH 


Mtl 


64.1        61.5      '40.5         '31$        54J 

52.7        53.3      'SSJ         '20.9      •46.1 
64J        54.5      '49.0  50.9        54.2 


55.7      '40.9      •34.4         •37J      "42^ 


«IkM  Msdi  3l-Hrt  27,  1983,  ••  He 
1 0>.,  IK. 


Thoae  expressing  "no  opinion"  amount  to 
less  than  5  percent  on  the  tax  cut  auestions. 
but  approximately  20  percent  for  the  Ques- 
tions on  indexing.  Among  thoae  actually  ex- 
pi  easing  an  opinion,  therefore,  support  for 
Ind^yifig  is  even  higher  than  the  figures 
given  in  the  table. 

Var  further  information:  Thomas  M. 
Humbert  "Tax  Indexing:  At  Last  A  Break 
Vm  the  Little  Guy,"  Heritage  Foundation 
BaiAgrounder  No.  255,  March  22,  1983; 
Thomas  M.  Humbert,  "Seven  Reasons  for 
Saving  the  Tax  Cut"  Heritage  Foundation 
Backgrounder  No.  260,  April  12.  1983;  The 
Tnflti"«"  Tax:  The  Case  for  Indexing  Feder- 
al and  State  Income  Taxes,  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
January  1980.* 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

orxszAS 

m  THX  HOUSB  OF  RXPHXSKHTATIVn 

Tueaday,  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Spealter,  today  I  am  submitting  an  ar- 
ticle which  recently  wpeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  in-bond 
industries  or  magiitladoras  as  they  are 
popularly  known  In  my  district.  This 
concept  is  unique  to  border  regions 
and  lately  has  generated  national  in- 
terest I  believe  it  underscores  some 
important  economic  issues  along  our 
southern  border  with  national  and 
international  implications  for  my  col- 
leagues to  consider. 
Watchhio  Amsbicas  J<»s  Flsx  to  Jdabb 
(By  Dan  Bate) 

CxTiiuu)  JOABB,  Mexico.— William  Mitch- 
ell is  an  ex-Army  lieutenant  colonel  with 
the  aggresdve  optimism  of  a  good  salesman. 
He  wptsA  almost  SO  years  in  the  military 
bef me  ending  his  career  at  Ft  BUas,  across 
the  Rio  Grande  River  from  here  in  El  Paao. 
Now  he  is  hdping  to  turn  his  adopted  home 
into  the  North  American  Hmg  Kong. 

Each  morning,  he  leaves  El  Paao  and 
drives  into  Mexico  over  one  of  the  bridges 
that  links  the  twin  dtles.  From  atop  that 
bridge,  you  can  watch  the  daily  traffic- 
legal  and  ill^d— between  dties  that  have 
been  artif ically  separated  by  the  impodtion 
of  a  national  border  and  which  now  have  a 
symbiotic  relationship.  MitcheU's  office 
looks  out  over  an  oasis  of  green  gram  and 
cool  shade  trees  in  a  modem  industrial  park 
that  belies  the  sun-baked  poverty  of  the  dty 
around  it 

"My  Job,"  MitcheU  said  on  a  recent  sinlng 
afternoon,  "is  to  go  out  and  attract  compa- 
nies to  the  Juares-El  Paao  area."  Mitdidl 
works  for  a  Mexican  company  called  Grupo 
Bermudea.  It  specializes  in  attracting  moatly 
American  corporations  to  set  up  assembly 
plants  in  taQor-made  industrial  parks  in 
Juarez. 

Given  Mexico's  current  economic  prob- 
lems, it  would  seem  to  be  a  difficult  time  to 
lie  remiiting  companies  to  the  UJB.-Mexican 
border,  but  MitcheU  says  business  has 
rarely  been  better. 

The  peso  devaluation  has  made  the  pool 
of  cheap  labor  here  even  cheaper,  and  with 
favorable  tariff  treatment  U.S.  conmanies 
looking  for  an  overseas  operation  are  in- 
creasingly looking  doser  to  home. 

"We're  talking  to  people  every  day  who 
are  th<"fc»"g  about  moving  out  of  Hong 
Kong,  out  of  Taiwan,  or  out  of  Korea," 
MitcheU  said. 

What  has  tuvpened  here  Is  dear  evidence 
of  how  companies  in  a  high-wage  econmny 
Uke  the  United  SUtes'  instinctively  sedL  out 
low-wage  alternatives  in  the  less-developed 
world. 

Not  everyone  in  El  Paso  believes  the  facto- 
ries across  the  border  are  helpful  either  to 
the  U.S.  economy  or  to  the  dty  itself,  but 
the  movement  of  companies  into  Juarez 
continues  regardless  of  the  controversy  it 
creates. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  stop  it— nor  is 
there  agreement  that  it  should  be  stopped. 
This  movement  of  Jobs  to  low-cost  labw 
markets  is  a  reflection  of  today's  world 
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•eoBomy.  wbleb  ii  not  Jurt  tnterdependent 
tat  oAen  obihrloui  to  nattooal  borden. 

The  mwo  of  timliiMf  tbat  have  eM  up 
I  here  In  Juerai  and  B  Fmo  Ib  tan- 
taleviaian  acta,  advaneed  dmilt 
I  for  eoniwten.  hoenttal  gowna.  auto- 
tojr  tnieka.  raoordinc  equip- 
blue  Jeana.  Incloded  here  are 
of  the  Mneat  nemii  on  the  Fortune 
BOO:  Oeneial  Moton.  Qeneral  Beetrte.  Wea- 
t'-y*"'"—  RCA.  Inrrnaatnly.  the  D  Paao- 
ia  tf^ff^tnf  a  hone  for  high 
MtruBsenta.  AMP  and  Atari 
of  theae  '«t*"**—  are  baaed  in  B 
which  durtiw  the  lOTOi  vaa  the  faat- 
ir  city  in  the  nation.  But  in- 
It  la  the  tafl  of  Juarea  that  waca 
the  doc  of  B  Paao.  Aa  city  leaden  here  looii 
into  the  fotore.  It  ia  the  economic  potential 
of  Juarea  that  BUkea  them  opttBBietic. 

The  reaaon  ia  a  eurtouily  named  phenome- 
non caUed  the  "maquHa"  company.  The 
rouch  traiMlatlon  for  "maquila"  la  gristmill. 
t«i»»«i»«g  to  the  corporate  types  here.  And 
that  la.  in  ■impMfUrf  fonn.  what  the  Institu- 
ttai  of  the  maquila  la  all  about.  In  the  old 
grtatmiU.  a  fanner  brought  hia  grain  to  the 
mm.  where  it  waa  prowaaed  and  returned  to 
him.  Here  In  Juarea.  American  and  other 
>«—P««t—  taring  thetr  materials  to  Mexico, 
imrimlilt  them  In  industrial  parka  of  the 
kind  offered  toy  Lt.  CoL  Mitchell,  and  then 
aend  them  back  to  the  U.&  for  either  fur- 
ther assemldy  or  distrltatlon. 

The  — T*«*  plants  have  a  special  promi- 
in  Mezloo's  economy  because  of  the 
tariff  treatment  the  materials  re- 
ceive. Alternately  known  as  the  "twin-plant 
concept."  or  "in-bond  companies."  the  ma- 
qi^Oa  plants  provide  American  mmpanifa  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  cut-rate  tariff  treat- 
BMnt  on  produeta  that  are  assembled  "over- 
seas" without  having  the  problems  of  put- 
ttaig  an  assembly  plant  thouaandi  of  mUes 
and  an  ocean  away  from  home. 

In  simidUled  faahkm.  thla  is  bow  it  works. 
An  American  rcmpany  manufactures  the 
parts  to.  say.  an  outdoor  speaker  for  a 
public  srtilrf  system,  in  its  factories  some- 
where In  the  United  Statea.  The  parts  are 
shipped  to  another  factory  here  in  Jmrea. 
The  ""T'T  pays  no  duty  on  the  parts 
when  they  are  brought  Into  Mexico,  al- 
thou^  it  must  put  up  the  value  of  the  parts 
in  bond  in  an  account  in  Mexico.  In  Juarea. 
the  parts  are  ssaiiiiililiiil  into  the  finished 
meakrr  and.  often,  packaged  for  shipment 
to  distributors  around  the  XJA  or  the  world. 
When  the  speakers  are  shipped  back  into 
the  United  Statea.  the  VA  company  pays 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  finished  product, 
minus  the  value  of  the  American  parts.  This 
la  roughly  the  equivalent  of  paying  a  tax  on 
the  vataie  added,  tat  in  practice  it  Is  not 
quite  the  same  thing. 

RCA.  for  example,  ships  the  parts  of  a 
color  television  chassis  to  Juarea.  where 
they  are  sasemhiert.  and  shipped  back  to  the 
United  Statea.  There,  the  ehaasis  and  tube 
are  fitted  Into  a  cabtaiet.  and  the  TV  Is 
ready  to  be  aold. 

The  maquila  concept  was  started  in  the 
mld-lMOs  by  the  Mexican  government  as  a 
way  of  stimulatinc  wtwiomy  growth  along 
the  wintinually  depreased  U.8.-Mexican 
border,  and.  according  to  one  businessman 
here,  to  conpcnsatc  for  the  lorn  of  Jobs  In 
the  United  Statea  that  occurred  when  the 
old  Braeero  program  was  ended. 

Today  there  are  about  000  such  plants 
stretched  along  the  nearly  2.000-mile  tound- 
ary.  But  the  greatest  concentration  is  here 
In  Juarez  which  has  about  128  maquila 
eaaploylng  about   45.000  workera. 
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After  on.  the  maquila  planU  are  Mexico's 
largest  source  of  valuaUe  American  dollars. 

"Peter  Dracker  ealla  this  productioo  shar- 
ing." Mitdtdl  said  aa  he  deaeribed  the  proc- 
eaa.  "MOat  of  the  Joba  here  are  Joba  of  the 
lowest  skill  that  moat  Americana  wont  take. 
They  are  the  most  labor-intensive  part  of 
the  product  If  you  didnt  have  theae  plants, 
nearly  everything  on  the  shelves  tai  the 
United  Statea  would  be  made  in  Japan." 

Chuck  Parks  ■irnifiiiiy  navlgatea  his  old. 
full-siwd  American-made  car  through  the 
chaotic  midday  traffic  on  the  streets  of 
Juarea,  whoi  suddenly  he  makes  a  hard 
right  turn  into  what  appears  to  be  a  desert- 
ed, dlrt-oovered  alley. 

Parks  grew  up  In  New  York  State,  the  son 
of  a  stockbroker,  and  a  few  years  ago.  after 
graduating  from  college,  migrated  to  B 
Pasa  He  rode  liorses  for  a  while,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  himaelf.  and 
then  went  on  to  acquire  a  graduate  degree 
in  business  administration  In  Mexico.  He  de- 
voted his  ener^es  in  graduate  school  to 
studying  the  maquila  Industries,  and  he 
soon  landed  a  Job  as  marketing  manager  for 
"■■«»»  SJL,  a  Juarea  company  that  does 
contract  work  for  American  companies  who 
dont  want  to  start  their  own  maquila. 

The  alley  he  has  turned  into  Is  lined  with 
concrete  fences  hiding  the  small  backyards 
of  the  homes  of  Juarea  residents.  A  block  or 
so  down,  there  suddenly  appears  a  larger 
buHdtog,  one  of  the  Elamex  factories.  As  he 
pulls  to  the  curb.  Parks  remarks  that  most 
students  of  Mexican  business  concentrate 
on  other  types  of  ventures  in  their  country, 
mostly  ignoring  the  maquila  plants.  "They 
caU  them  monkey  business."  he  says. 

Inside,  the  factory  Is  humming  with  activi- 
ty. The  building  is  old.  tat  it  is  dean  and 
well-lighted,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
space  between  the  assembly  lines.  Many  of 
the  maquila  plants,  especially  in  the  newer 
industrial  parks,  are  even  more  modem.  De- 
spite charges  that  the  oompaniea  are  ex- 
ploiting the  workers  In  20th-century  sweat- 
shops, a  brief  tour  of  this  one.  at  iMst.  sug- 
gests otherwise.  It  is  hardly  glamorous,  but 
neither  is  it  particularly  onerous. 

Most  of  the  work  in  this  plant  involves 
electronics.  Parks  describes  the  operations 
in  crisp  detail,  explaining  for  the  untrained 
eye  the  difference  between  a  relatively 
simple  and  a  more  sophisticated  circuit 
board. 

One  assembly  line  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. A  group  of  young  Mexican  women  are 
putting  together  boards  that  will  go  into  so- 
phisticated disc  drives  for  computers.  There 
is  a  significant  amount  of  handwork  to  do 
on  each  board:  the  women  must  carefully 
insert  a  variety  of  small  parts  into  tiny 
holes,  and  then  the  entire  board  is  soldered 
from  beneath  as  it  moves  along  a  conveyor. 

But  what  is  most  interesting  ataut  this 
particular  line  is  its  history.  The  boards 
once  were  made  in  a  partially  automated 
San  Antonio  plant.  But  Control  Data,  the 
company  for  which  Elamex  Is  making  them, 
decided  it  needed  to  reduce  costs  on  the  line 
and  shifted  production  to  Mexico,  where  it 
is  now  being  done  totally  by  hand— and 
without  loss  in  quality.  A  Control  Data 
spokesman  said  the  move  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  save  atwut  10  percent  in  production 
costs. 

The  shift  to  the  Juarea  plant  is  an  ironic 
reversal  of  the  standard  evolution  of  manu- 
facturing, where  production  went  from 
human  hand  to  machine  at  lower  cost  and 
higher  quality.  It  is  the  deareat  example  of 
why  the  large  pool  of  cheap  later  In  devel- 
oping oountriea  has  attracted  an  increasing 
share  of  the  world's  production. 
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is  the  brainchild  of  Charies 
Dodaon.  a  stocky,  friendly  fellow  who  first 
came  here  to  help  set  up  a  maquila  plant  for 
an  American  electronlca  company.  Sensing 
the  potential  of  magiillas.  he  went  Into  busi- 
ness for  hlmsdf .  He  now  does  about  $0  mil- 
lion in  salea  annually,  employing  about  900 
peoide.  The  only  Americans  In  the  company 
are  himself  and  Chuck  Parka. 

Many  American  companlaa  with  oper- 
ations in  Juarea  are  reluctant  to  allow  re- 
porters inside  their  factories,  fearing  public- 
ity atout  slave  labor,  poor  conditions  and 
the  like.  Dodson  waa  quite  the  oppoaite. 
willingly  agreeing  to  open  his  f adlltlea  and 
to  deacrlbe  in  some  detail  the  way  he  doea 
business. 

Elamex  does  a  variety  of  assembly  work 
for  a  variety  of  oompaniea.  Much  of  It  is 
electnmlcs-related.  tat  not  all.  In  one  room 
in  the  main  factory  building,  ateut  200 
women  sit  in  rows  with  stacks  of  grocery 
coupons  on  their  deslrs  No  machine  has 
been  Invented  to  sort  and  count  the  coupons 
collected  by  the  grocery  stores  in  America. 
So  the  only  way  to  do  it  la  by  hand.  All  day 
long,  the  women  separate  coupons  into 
stacks  and  record  the  numbers  that  are 
then  entered  into  a  computer.  The  "export" 
is  two  computer  tapea  dally  to  an  American 
company,  which  then  credits  the  accounts 
of  the  stores  that  have  submitted  the  cou- 
pons. "The  duty  is  18  cents  on  each  tape," 
Parks  said. 

While  the  operatkms  of  Elamex  are  more 
varied  than  in  other  maquila  plants,  the 
company  is  typical  in  moat  other  reapects. 
Most  of  its  onployes  are  women  in  their  20s. 
most  of  them  single  who  live  at  home,  most 
with  less  than  a  high-school  educatkm. 
They  were  in  Juarea  for  ataut  two  years 
before  being  hired.  For  many,  this  Is  their 
first  Job.  The  typical  worker  has  been  em- 
ployed In  the  same  plant  for  a  little  less 
than  two  years.  They  arrive  by  bus  at  6:30, 
six  mornings  a  week,  and  work  a  48-hour 
week. 

That  so  many  of  the  workers  are  women  Is 
controversial  in  Mexico,  where  society  Is 
male-dominated.  Because  of  the  maquila 
plants,  an  increasing  number  of  women  are 
now  the  major  breadwinners  in  their  fami- 
lies. 

Ataut  two-thirds  of  the  Jobs  in  the  facto- 
ries are  minimum  wage  Jobs,  Dodson  said, 
and  in  Mexico  the  minimum  wage  is  cur- 
rently 455  pesos  per  day.  Indudlng  all 
fringe  benefits,  latar  costs  for  these  em- 
ployes run  about  85  cents  an  hour.  That  in- 
cludes wages  for  385  days  each  year,  a  vaca^ 
tion  bonus,  a  Christmas  bonus,  social  securi- 
ty taxes  which  cover  medical  care,  an  educa^ 
tion  tax.  an  employe-housing-fund  tax,  a 
nursery  tax  and  other  costs. 

"They  are  no  more  capable  than  the 
American  worker,"  Dodson  said.  "But 
they're  no  less  capable." 

The  companies  who  operate  here  deny 
they  are  exploiting  the  Mexican  workers, 
arguing  that  the  45,000  Joba  created 
through  the  maquila  plants  are  additional 
Joba  for  a  city  of  900,000  people  that  has 
always  known  poverty.  "It  is  exploitation 
baaed  only  on  the  VS.  wage."  said  Lt  Col. 
MitchelL  "But  that  does  not  take  taito  con- 
sideration real  benefita  they  receive.  It's  not 
exploiting  them.  The  government  sets  the 
wage." 

Tony  Sanchez  began  his  working  career  as 
a  pressor  in  a  Los  Angeles  dothing  factory. 
But  he  soon  became  active  in  his  latar 
union,  ristaig  to  shop  steward  and  then  a 
buslneas  agent  Today  he  is  the  manager  of 
the  B  Paso  Joint  board  of  the  Amalgamated 
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Clothliw  aad  Textile  Workers  Union,  and 
unlike  Bostiof  the  bustaMsa  laadars  in  the  B 
Paao-Juarea  area,  he  oppoaes  the  growing 
movesMnt    of    production    Ibcilltiea    Into 


He  is  sltt^  In  his  otflee  along  the  Inter- 
state lilglia^y  runninc  eaat  out  of  B  Paao 
on  a  bright  and  dear  maraiBC.  a  dlaeordant 
voice  in  thechorua  of  sopport  for  the  futon 
economy  of  the  area.  "Tha  B  Paao  Cham- 
ber of  Oommeree  has  alwaya  saM  that  the 
fiwipiii^i  pUnta  were  good  for  the  economy 
.  .  .  because  people  would  eome  In  from 
ICodoo  and  purchase  produeta  here."  he 
said.  "I  dldat  bdleve  it  then  and  I  dont  be- 
lieve it  now.  The  facts  are  to  the  contrary." 

What  Sahchea  aeea  ia  a  rising  tide  of 
dieap  impotts  flooding  out  Amerloan^nade 
products,  npt  Just  tai  appord.  but  In  autoa 
and  sted  ahd  electronloa  and  even  in  oom- 
putew.  He  bdleves  the  operations  In  Juarea. 
far  from  bdtaig  helpful  to  B  Paao.  are  fun- 
damentally changing  the  cttyls  character  by 
lowering  M  wage  levds  and  taking  away 
Joba  from  American  workciB.  . 

Thomaa  P.  Lee.  an  B  Pmo  bualw  con- 
sultant seea  the  same  kind  of  changea  occur- 
ring here.  Asked  if  the  future  of  the  area  ia 
as  a  new  Hong  Kong  or  TUwan.  he  replied. 
"Honestly,  t  do  think  so.  Our  future  may  te 
much  more  tied  to  Juarea  than  people 
think." 

What  Lee  has  seen  in  his  years  tai  B  Paso 
is  the  gradual  elimination  of  locally  owned 
busineasea.  the  arrival  of  outside  firms  with 
operatlans  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
border,  ami  a  growing  ldne«>llar  work 
force.  "TIM  growth  here  haa  been  in  the 
low-wage  Joba."  he  said.  "We  show  a  real  de- 
cline hi  median  family  income." 

Lee  sees  troulrieeome  coaaequencea  for  the 
dty  as  it  follows  this  course:  a  poor  tax 
base,  dedfailng  amenltlea  sudi  as  parks  and 
museums.  Increased  tax  burdens  on  the 
middle  dasa  and  a  smaller  and  smaller  pool 
from  which  to  draw  commtmlty  leaders. 

An  almogt  entirely  oppodte  view  comes 
unsuiprlsii«ly  from  the  leaders  of  the  B 
Paso  Devdapment  Corp..  a  private  firm  that 
reerulte  taalustry  both  for  B  Paao  and 
Juarea. 

"It's  a  unique  situation  here."  said  Sam 
Drake,  the  corporatkm'a  executive  director. 
"Tou  can  (tut  your  management  structure 
hi  [B  Pasbl,  deal  with  UB.  banks,  have 
your  kids  go  to  UJS.  schools  and  stOl  deal 
Intematloi^lly." 

He  and  his  Industrial  director.  Fted  Mitch- 
ell, see  Jusrea-B  Paso  not  as  an  alternative 
to  Detroit  or  Cleveland  but  to  Indonesia  or 
Hong  Kmg.  "If  these  companlw  were  not  In 
Juarea.  ttay  would  not  te  in  Detroit" 
MltcheUsaid. 

To  Drake  and  Mitchell,  there  are  three 
choices  for  an  American  company  fftdng 
competition  from  production  fadlitlea  over- 
seas: <me  ia  to  stay  In  the  United  Statea  and 
go  out  of  husineas;  two  la  to  go  oftdiore 
oompletelyt  with  no  Jota  remaining  in  the 
United  States:  three  Is  to  manufacture  Ite 
^mtm^m.\m  10  thc  Uultcd  StatcB  aud  assemble 
them  In  Mexico.  "Prom  Juarea  alone,  this 
[mooeal  provides  American  Jota  in  39 
statea."  te  aald. 

The  PTBqj'"*  plants  have  mistakenly  been 
known  aa  "twin  planta."  on  tte  theory  that 
a  company  would  have  a  plant  in  B  Paao 
dc^ng  part  of  tte  work  on  a  product— gener- 
ally tte  part  that  requlrea  capital  and  few 
people-and  the  assembly— or  labor-inten- 
shre— part  In  Juarea.  In  practice,  there  are 
few  truly  Owln  pbuits.  which  is  what  makm 
people  like  Tony  Sanchea  suvldous  about 
tte  spinoff  benefits  for  B  Paso. 
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But  Drake  and  IfitcheO  contend  that  tte 
proxtaitty  of  Mexico  makes  B  Paso  an  tai- 
iiiaslmlj  attractive  dty  tat  XJJ&.  oompa- 
niea. Drake  dtcs  tte  nample  of  Tonka 
Toys,  whldi  first  establlahed  a  beachhead  in 
Juarea  and  recently  decided  to  move  its 
teadquarteis  from  Minneaota  to  B  Paso, 
dttaig  lower  labor  coats  In  tte  Texas  dty 
and  tte  ahmty  to  stay  close  to  its  assembly 
plant  In  Juarea. 

Both  men  say  other  companies  are  sure  to 
follow  that  example  and  expect  1983  to  te  a 
reoord  year  in  the  recruitment  of  companies 
to  tte  two  dtles.  "We've  gotten  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  people  looking  at  the  ma- 
quila program."  MitcteD  said.  In  1982.  27 
companies  dther  moved  to  B  Paso  and 
Juarea  or  expanded  existing  fadllties.  "We 
should  top  that  in  1983,"  MltcteU  said. 

But  already  there  are  signs  of  a  still  fur- 
ther evolution  of  B  Paso  and  Juarea.  What 
B  Paso  toctey  is  to  Juarea— which  is  a  man- 
agement center  and  an  area  of  more  sophis- 
ticated ssmrrtMy  and  production— Juarez  is 
doirty  becoming  to  other  parts  of  Mexico. 
AfigmxA  manufacturers  report  they  are 
—wiHwy  an  Increasing  amount  of  work  into 
tte  tnterlor  of  Mexico,  where  production 
ooata  are  even  lower.  ChudL  Dodson  says 
that  as  the  workers  in  Juarez  gain  experi- 
ence, they  are  taking  on  Jobs  requiring 
higter  skills  at  higher  pay. 

Tony  Sanchez  telieves  that  only  the  gov- 
ernment can  halt  Juarez's  expansion.  But 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  that  even  with 
tte  talk  of  protectionism  and  trade  wars.  As 
Lt  CoL  Bill  MltcheU  put  it  in  the  quiet  of 
his  office,  "These  Jobs  that  have  to  ta  done 
by  hand  are  going  to  ta  done  in  countries 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  low-wage  latar."* 


POLTORAPH  EXAMINA'nONS 

HON.  D()NQ)WARDS 

or  CALDOBMIA 
nr  TBI  HOUSB  OF  RgPRBSEHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  htr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  President  issued 
a  directive  purportedly  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  "leaks"  of  classified 
information.  Under  the  directive.  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire polygraph  examinations  of  any 
employee— or  contractor— who  has 
access  to  classified  information  as  part 
of  a  "leak"  investigation.  "Adverse 
consequences"  will  follow  if  there  is  a 
refusal  to  take  the  examination.  Cur- 
rently, only  the  intelligence  agencies, 
CIA  and  NSA.  use  polygraphs  on  a 
wide  scale.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  administer  polygn4}hs  imder  cer- 
tain situations. 

In  addition,  a  practice  used  currently 
only  by  the  CIA  will  be  expanded  to 
cover  employees  in  other  agencies. 
Currently,  all  CIA  employees  are  re- 
quired to  siflpi  agreements  under  which 
they  promise  never  to  disclose  classi- 
fied information  without  specific  au- 
thorisation by  the  Agency.  As  part  of 
this  agreement,  employees  also  prom- 
ise to  submit  all  writings  and  speeches, 
hafflrally  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to 
the  CIA  prior  to  their  publication.  The 
President's  directive  will  now  require 
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specifically  that  employees,  in  other 
agendes.  with  access  to  hi^ily  sensi- 
tive information  also  sign  agreements 
promising  to  make  such  submissions. 
This  requirement  must  be  met  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  material 
submitted  omtains  classified  inf  orma- 
Uon. 

While  at  first  blush,  these  require- 
ments may  appear  reasonable,  on  fur- 
ther examination  it  has  become  clear 
that  this  directive  is  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  intimidate 
Oovemment  employees  so  that  fur- 
ther, anbarrassing  revelations  can  be 
minimized. 

On  April  19.  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  printed  an  editorial  on  the 
serious  problems  raised  by  the  direc- 
'tive.  The  editorial  foUows: 

[Prom  tte  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examino-, 
Apr.  19. 1983] 

Ah  OawBxiAH  RasoAH  Puui 

ROW  HOT  TO  STOr  LBAKS 

It  isn't  1984  yet  but  President  Reagan  has 
already  donned  his  big  Brother  costume.  In 
the  name  of  protecting  "natiimal-securtty," 
the  President  has  ordered  the  most  sweep- 
ing expansion  of  government  censorship  in 
this  country's  history. 

Last  month.  Reagan  ordered  that  the 
strict  c«isorship  rules  employed  in  such 
hii^bly  smsitive  agencies  as  the  CIA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  ta  extended  to  all 
federal  woriurs  with  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. Specifically,  the  order  would  re- 
quire those  employees— and  their  are  many, 
many  thousands  of  them— to  agree  not  to 
disclose  any  classified  information.  In  tte 
event  of  an  unauthorized  leak,  those  to 
whom  the  information  had  been  available 
would  te  required  to  submit  to  lie-detector 
tests  ss  part  of  an  investigation  to  discover 
tte  source  of  the  leak.  Anyone  who  refused 
would  risk  vague  "adverse  consequences." 

For  higher-level  bureaucrats— those  with 
top  security  dearances— the  censorship 
would  l>e  still  broader.  For  the  rest  of  tteir 
lives,  they  would  te  required  to  submit  aU 
memoirs,  lecture  notes,  texts  of  speeches, 
even  letters  to  the  editor  and  fiction  drawn 
from  their  government  experirace  to  feder- 
al censors  for  clearance.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  potential  abuses  this  power  of 
prior  censorship  can  and  undoubtedly  would 
invite,  if  this  pemidous  new  policy  were 
adopted. 

The  govemmmt  already  has  protection 
against  leaks  of  actual  national  security  se- 
crets. But  a  great  deal  of  government  InfOT- 
mation  is  classified  not  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's security  but  to  protect  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  from  embarrassment  and  many 
leaks  come  not  from  some  anonymous  little 
troublemaker,  but  from  cabinet-level  offi- 
cials. As  nettlesome  as  such  leaks  may  at 
times  te,  they  are  one  way  in  which  a  free 
people  gain  the  information  necessary  to  in- 
formed debate  on  matters  of  national 
policy.  Prior  censorship  and  forced  lie-detec- 
tor tests  are  the  kind  of  measures  that 
should  te  reserved  for  times  of  grave  na- 
tional peril,  and  we  see  no  such  peril  now. 

Even  if  tighter  security  measures  were 
needed,  the  Reagan  measures  are  deeply 
flawed.  Lie-detector  tests,  for  instance,  are 
notoriously  unreliable.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  last  year  conducted  a  study 
of  all  Defense  Department  investigations 
into  "national-security  leaks"  from  1975  to 
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ltd.  and  found  that  not  one— with  or  with- 
out  the  poDrgnpb— «u  able  to  identify  the 
leaker.  The  OAO  alw  found.  Inddentally. 
^K»t  tiM  -m^iii.i«i—<imHf"  ehldd  la  often 
oaed  aa  a  nae.  One  Defenee  Department  in- 
nerigBrtnn  iMt  jraar.  for  tnrample,  tntrolved 
a  leak  about  bow  the  department  bad  un- 
denattaated  the  coata  for  a  eertain  new 
aearw  ayataea— taiforaiatlan  the  public 
bad  every  ricbt  to  have. 

mrtmiatelT.  Ooocreai  la  ie»lewln«  Rea- 
■an'a  plan.  This  Thuadajr.  California  Rep. 
Don  Bdwaidi  la  aebeduled  to  hold  the  flnt 
of  two  aubeoaamlttee  bearino  on  the  diree- 
Uva.  Mwardi  bopea  to  get  anawera  to  aome 
bard  umutltw  and  to  tartaw  a  little  "inform 
penuMioB'*  to  bear  on  an  admlnlBtratlon 
that  wanta  for  itadf  and  tu  ■ucceaBon  un- 
IHtTi^»f  **««  power  to  eontrol  the  flow  of  In- 
fnnnartnn  If  the  preaident  wont  back  off 
the  pcopoaal  votamtarHy.  Mwarda  mya  he 
wm  attempt  to  force  a  retreat  legielatlTely. 
■tther  way.  the  congreeman  can  count  on 
us  for  eupport. 

Pnaident  Reagan,  aeeking  to  curb  what 
be  thlnka  la  a  danger  to  this  aodety.  baa 
taaned  a  directive  that  la  a  much  greater 
dai«er.  We  ur*e  btan  to  conalder  how  such  a 
dlnetlve  might  be  abuaed  by  some  future 
Mknintatratlon.  lea  benign  than  bia  own. 

On  May  2.  wniiam  Saf  ire  wrote  an 
eaaay  which  focuMs  on  the  polygraph 
proviskm  of  the  directive.  I  believe  my 
coUeacues  wiU  find  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Saflre  enlightening: 

imm  the  New  York  Ttmea.  May  2, 1983] 
RiMUii,  FLvmaiira 
(By  William  SaHre) 

WAamaonm.— Ue  detectora  do  not  detect 
Ilea  or  determine  truth:  they  merely  indi- 
cate when  you  are  relaxed  or  tenae  about 
gtving  an  anawer.  A  mooth  or  paychopathic 
Uar  can  beat  the  madilnr.  a  truth-teller,  in- 
timidated or  nenmia  about  being  booked  up 
to  the  — ~-*»t«»  can  often  be  branded  a  liar. 

When  a  member  of  President  Reagan's 
National  Security  Council  was  given  a  test, 
he  waa  asked.  "Have  you  ever  been  Uack- 
maUedT'  The  poljrgraph's  needle  fluttered 
widely.  wlUeh  could  be  interpreted  as  "here 
cornea  a  wbopper"-and  the  offldal  said  no. 
Afterward,  he  explained  why  the  quesUmi 
threw  biin:  be  bad  remembered  all  the 
timea  be  bad  said  "This  Is  blackmaU!"  with- 
out literally  having  been  the  target  of  the 
crime  of  extortion. 

A  similar  reaction  was  described  in  a 
memo,  obtained  by  Oeorge  Wilson  of  The 
Waahtaigtaa  Poet,  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  for  Health.  John  Beary  3d. 
a  phyaldan.  to  hia  boas.  Caspar  Weinberger 
"No  •»»'■*>*«»  can  only  detect  stress:  howev- 
er, the  strem  may  result  from  several  emo- 
tional caoaea  other  than  guilt,  such  as  fear, 
surprise,  or  anger."  Although  recognising 
the  Government's  deaire  to  plug  leaks.  De- 
fenae's  doctor  added:  "The  polygraph  mis- 
dassifies  innocent  people  aa  liars.  In  one 
study,  49  percent  of  truthful  subjects  were 
scored  as  deceptive.  In  another  study,  55 
percent  of  the  innocent  were  mladaasi- 
fleil  .  .  ." 

For  that  reason.  Federal  courts  and  many 
state  courta  do  not  admit  lie-detector  results 
as  evidence.  A  ptriygrac^  Is  not  a  drunkom- 
eter.  Judgm  know  that  Innocents  can  flunk 
and  liars  can  pass.  I  have  sources  who  have 
been  whistle  blowing  about  scandaloua  de- 
fenae a  I  at  mis  for  years;  they  are  regu- 
larly "fluttered"  and  Just  as  regularly  get 
away  with  declaring  that  they  do  not  know 
me  from  Adam. 
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Tet  BMat  Americaai  believe  that  technolo- 
gy cannot  be  defeated.  A  syndicated  televi- 
sion show.  "lie  Detector."  hooka  up  iU 
gueaU  to  a  polygraph  aa  P.  Lee  Bailey  de- 
meau  the  prof easlan  of  defenae  counael  by 
asking  the  queatloiM.  The  machine  is  not  as 
accurate  aa  the  "laughmeter"  on  radio's  <dd 
"Can  Tou  Top  tbtsT'  but  most  viewers 
accept  the  polygraph's  judgmenU  as  proof 
of  a  human  being's  veracity. 

Cornea  now  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  and  his  mentor  In  plumbing, 
genial  Id  If  eeae.  with  a  directive  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
Statea  that  OHhrinea  as  official  policy  this 
often  taiaocurate  and  always  antilibertarian 
Inveatigative  practice. 

Becauae  intelligence  operattvea  deal  in  a 
world  of  deception  and  doubteKllgitry.  C.I.A. 
eaudoyeea  have  k»g  accepted  "fluttering" 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  Now  the  gray 
standards  of  that  world  are  to  be  applied 
throughout  the  VS.  Government:  In  an  ob- 
scene euphemism,  an  unsigned  Justice  "fact 
sheet"  deecribes  this  plunge  into  Big  Broth- 
erism  as  "a  greater  degree  of  conaistency  in 
Government-wide  policy." 

On  the  same  basis.  Mr.  Reagan  could  caU 
for  making  the  Defense  budget  as  aeeret  as 
the  C.IJL  budget,  or  apply  the  CJ.A.'s  loose 
overseas  wiretap  standards  to  the  F3.I.  at 
home.  Cmsistent.  but  wrong. 

In  many  statea.  a  private  employer  who 
insisted  that  workers  be  subject  to  poly- 
graph teste  would  be  breaking  the  law;  23 
employees  of  a  Connecticut  firm  Just  won 
$219,000  in  damagea  from  a  lie-detecting  em- 
ployer. But  the  Presidential  directive  tells 
Federal  workers:  "Advene  consequences  will 
follow  an  employee's  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  the  polygraph  examination." 

Anonymous  Justice  Department  spokes- 
men pretend  that  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
Federal  worker  who  takes  a  stand  against 
this  humiliation  on  constitutional  principle 
will  be  fired.  For  appearance'  sake,  addition- 
al evidence— furUve  glances,  perhaps,  or  a 
pattern  of  association  with  lone  Journal- 
ists—may be  reqiilred. 

But  one  top  Cabinet  meml>er  has  let  it  be 
known  that  if  anyone  impuned  his  integrity 
with  a  lie  detector  demand,  he  would 
promptly  resign. 

That's  the  hcHiorable  course,  as  is  getting 
fired  and  bringing  a  lawsuit.  Talk  about  slip- 
pery slopes— first  the  spies:  now  on  the 
"consistency"  excuse,  everyone  In  Govern- 
ment: next.  Congressmen  and  Journalists, 
and  finally  everyone  will  be  required  to 
prove  himaelf  innocent  on  the  machine,  lest 
a  refusal  lead  to  the  presumption  of  guilt. 

Mareh  11,  the  day  of  President  Reagan's 
directive  to  submit  to  the  polygraph  or  be 
fired,  is  a  day  that  will  live  in  constitutional 
infamy.  Until  this  rape  of  principle  is  re- 
scinded, conservatives  will  bear  the  shame 
brought  on  us  by  the  "pragmatic"  Attorney 
General  and  his  anything-goes  lust  to  track 
down  the  source  of  public  disclosure  of 
wrongdoing. 

A  foolish  consistency  has  once  again 
shown  itself  to  be  the  hobgoblin  of  a  little 
mind.* 


May  17, 1983 

coUeaguea  to  an  excellent  editorial 
which  ain>eved  in  the  Waabingtfm 
Post  on  May  7.  1983.  The  editorial  ac- 
curately outlinea  the  need  for  begin- 
ning daylight  gavinga  on  the  flrat 
Sunday  of  Mareh  rather  than  the  laat 
Sunday  of  April. 

The  meggage  in  this  editorial  Is  espe- 
cially important  now  since  we  are  cur- 
rently enjoying  the  fniits  of  daylight 
savings.  A  a-month  eztmslon  of  this 
could  save  us  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  barrels  of  oil  next  year  when  we 
might  really  need  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Editorial  from  the  Washington  Post.  May 

7.  loesi 

Clockwokk  IB  Comana 

After  years  of  on-agaln.  off-again  experl- 
mente  with  daylight  time.  Congress  has  pro- 
duced a  logical  propoaal  for  a  slight  change 
In  the  current  national  schedule  for  clock- 
switching  every  year.  It  is  this:  begin  Day- 
light Saving  Time  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
March  instead  of  the  last  Sunday  of  April. 
It  would  end  as  it  does  now,  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  For  all  who  prefer  the 
extra  hour  of  light  in  the  evenings— not 
merely  for  pleasure  but  for  safer  passage 
home  after  work,  more  oppoitunitiea  for 
physical  exercise  and  leaa  bright  sunshine  in 
the  pre-«  a.m.  hours  of  spring  mornings— 
this  modest  extension  of  the  DST  period 
has  much  am>eaL 

The  earUer  date  for  starting  daylight  time 
is  not  arbitrary.  Congreaaman  Richard  Ot- 
tinger  of  New  York,  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill 
and  chairman  of  the  subecmunittee  that 
moved  this  measure  to  approval  by  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
last  week,  notes  that  the  propoaal  would 
make  the  period  of  daylight  time  symmetri- 
cal around  the  summer  solstice,  the  day  the 
sun  shines  longest  each  year.  Other  sup- 
porters, including  the  RMgan  administra- 
tion, argue  that  this  change  could  help  con- 
serve energy  and  reduce  crime— and  they 
cite  various  studies  to  this  effect. 

Even  if  these  claimed  advantages  are  not 
aU  that  sizable,  neither  are  they  outweighed 
by  the  traditional  objections  to  any  sum- 
mertime clock  changes.  For  example.  Con- 
gressman Tom  Daschle  of  South  DakoU 
writes  on  today's  "Free  for  All"  page  that 
farmers  have  difficulty  taoding  to  their  ani- 
mals when  the  morning  daylight  begins  at  a 
different  time.  But  even  If  animals  cannot 
adjust  their  biological  clocks  easily,  farm 
chores  can  be  carried  out  in  earlier,  darker 
hours,  as  they  are  during  half  the  year  al- 
ready. 

The  House  approved  this  proposal  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  never  got  to  it.  This  year,  both 
houses  have  time  to  enact  the  bill  and  settle 
this  Issue  in  a  reasonable  and  welcome  fash- 
ion.* 


CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  WEEK 
RBBOLDTION 


DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  EXTENSION 


HON.  MCHAIO)  L  OTTINGER 

OriRWTOBK 
ni  THE  BOUSX  or  HXPUSKHTATIVn 

Tunday,  May  17.  1983 

•  Mr.   OTTINGER.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  corriE 

ormssMiHusaiis 

uf  TBI  House  or  RSraSSDrTATIVCS 

Tue$day,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

am  pleased  to  once  again  introduce  a 

resolution  designating  a  week  for  rec- 
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ognltion  of  a  very  serious  health 
threat  to  our  youth.  This  renlutloin 
will  set  aglde  the  W9tk  ol  Septonber 
18  throudi  M.  108S  aa  national  CyaUe 
Fibrosis  Week.  Many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  have  supported  this  reso- 
lution in  the  past  I  want  to  aA  all  of 
you  to  support  once  again  this  effort. 

Enactment  of  this  resolution  wiU 
continue  the  fight  to  bring  hope  to 
thmmfv*^  of  America's  young  peoide 
and  their  families  and  friends.  By  set- 
ting asidd  this  spedal  week  we  wm 
highlight  the  qMdal  needs  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
Hopefully  when  we  deMribf  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  cyctic  fibrosis 
and  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
finding  an  answer  to  these  difficulties, 
we  WiU  be  able  to  obtain  additional  re- 
sources with  which  to  finish  the  Job. 
We  also  want  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  symptcHns  of  CF.  partieular- 
ly  as  they  occur  in  infftncy  in  order 
that  the  Affected  children  will  reap  as 
much  benefit  from  eariy  detectiim  as 
possible. 

In  working  with  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  over  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  come  to  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  bom  with  or  have  a 
loved-one  stricken  with  this  terrible 
disease.  The  day-to-day  agony  of  the 
CF  victim  is  a  suooessian  of  physical 
and  rewiratory  therapy  treatments,  a 
multiplicity  of  pOls,  and  the  realin- 
tion  that  at  any  time  a  long  hospital 
stay  may  be  required  to  treat  the 
severe  infections  that  exacerbate  the 
disease.  The  families  and  friends  who 
suffer  with  the  child  bear  the  ctmstant 
emotional  and  physteal  stress  which 
comes  from  the  realisatian  that  there 
is  no  cure  and  an  early  and  painful 
death  is  inevitable. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Fbundation  has  conducted  an 
intense  oampalgn  of  piUdic  informa- 
tion and  education  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  in  order  to  reach  as 
many  in  America  as  possible  with  the 
message  About  this  disease.  The  pub- 
licity which  has  been  created  by  Na- 
tional Cystic  Fibrosis  Wedk  has 
brought  this  message  to  parents,  phy- 
sicians, educators,  and  employers  who 
were  previously  unaware  of  many  of 
the  basic  facts  connected  with  cystic 
fibrosis.  More  than  ever  before  our 
population  is  learning  about  this  dread 
disease,  but  there  are  many,  many 
more  who  need  to  learn  more.  This 
resolution  will  help  in  this  effort. 

The  objective  of  the  week  and  of  the 
CF  Foundation  which  sponsors  it  is  to 
eventually  conquer  this  disease  so  that 
the  sufllering  and  dying  will  end. 
Therefoi«.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion which  sparics  hope  that  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  this  point 
will  be  csrried  forward  to  eventual  vic- 
tory. 
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Whereaa  cystic  fibroals  Is  the  number  one 
genetic  killer  of  children  in  America,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  children  and  young 
adults  in  this  country  have  cystic  fibrosis: 
and 

Whereaa  public  knowledge  about  cyatlc  fi- 
bRMia  oontrlbutea  to  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  the  diaeaae  and  to  tanproved 
underrtanding  about  the  symptoms  of  cystic 
ffbraalB;  and 

Whereaa  taicreaaed  national  awareness  of 
cystic  fibrosis  and  of  the  young  people 
whose  Uvea  are  affected  by  the  diaeaae  stim- 
ulatea  public  concern  and  increased  atten- 
tion to  reoearch  iffUng  control  and  cure: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Biaolfffd  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
jtepfesenteMoe*  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  the 
week  of  Squtember  18  through  24.  1963.  is 
4rtlgr«*»H  as  "National  CysUc  Fibrosis 
Week."  and  the  FreaMent  is  authorlaed  and 
requeated  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
aenre  that  we^  wiUi  v)propriate  ceremo- 
niea  and  acttvities.* 


HARRY  WELLS— CITY  BIANAOER 
TO  RETIRE  AFTER  35  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvntcmiA 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Tvetday.  May  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
Wells,  Falls  Church.  Va..  city  manag- 
er, has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
after  35  years  of  public  service— most 
recently  he  held  the  city  manager  post 
for  the  past  20  years.  BIr.  Wells  has 
been  an  effective  and  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has  made  a  positive 
Impart  on  the  city  of  Falls  Church  and 
serves  as  model  for  others  in  public 
service.  A  summary  of  BCr.  Wells'  work 
and  achievements  recently  iu>peared  in 
Focus  on  Falls  Chiut:h  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Rom  Vocoi  on  Falls  Chureh.  May  1983] 

CiTT  Mahagkr  to  Rxmx  Arraa  35  Tears  or 

Skbvicx 

Harry  Wells  has  announced  that  he  will 
retire  later  this  year  as  Falls  Church  City 
Manager,  a  post  he  has  held  for  20  years.  "I 
will  miss  woriUng  with  a  highly  professional 
dty  staff,  interesting  and  caring  citizens  and 
dedicated  mayors  and  city  council  mem- 
beia,"  he  said.  "The  opportunity  to  work  for 
and  with  people  of  such  integrity,  ethics 
and  fairness  is  a  rare  one." 

Mayor  Carol  DeLong  said  Falls  Chureh 
has  been  "richly  served"  during  Wells' 
tenure  as  city  manager.  "Few  cities  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  city  manager  who 
cares  so  deeply  for  the  city  he  manages," 
she  added. 

The  City  Council  has  begun  a  search  for  a 
new  city  manager  which  may  be  conducted 
nationwide.  DeLong  said.  While  Wells  gave 
no  spedfk:  date  for  his  retirement,  allowing 
the  CouncU  flexibility  in  its  searoh  for  a  re- 
plaoemmt.  DeLong  said  that  she  hopes  the 
Council  can  appoint  a  new  manager  by  the 
beginning  of  1984. 
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DeLong  noted  that  Wella  has  "always 
been  voy  supportive  of  Coundl's  goala  and 
objectives,"  and  has  enjoyed  working  with 
him  during  her  nine  years  on  the  CoundL 

Wells  said  he  attributed  his  two  suoceasful 
decadea  as  dty  manager  to  a  population 
that  cares  about  their  dty  and  dty  pro- 
grams. City  Councils  which  care  and  woik 
with  the  dtizens  and  good  staffa.  "My  ef- 
forts have  always  been  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  dtizens  of  Falls  Church  now 
and  in  the  future.  "Falls  Church  la  a  great 
place  in  which  to  live  and  grow  up  in."  he 
added. 

Wells  said  that  he  to  pleased  at  the 
progress  made  in  FaUs  Church  over  Uie 
years.  Some  of  the  projects  completed  or 
begun  during  hto  tenure  of  which  he  to 
proud  indude  major  street  improvements 
such  as  South  Sprtaig  Street  and  Van  Buren 
Street;  opoiing  of  the  Oroup  Home  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded:  the  devdopment  of  the 
munkdpal  center  with  the  City  Hall.  Cherry 
Hill  and  the  Community  Center  and  the 
Harry  E.  Welto  Building  addition. 

When  WeUs  was  anwinted  dty  manager 
in  February  1984.  thai-Mayor  Charlea 
Hailey  said:  "The  aivointmait  of  a  dty 
manager  to  one  of  the  most  critical  decisions 
the  City  Coundl  has  to  make.  The  dty  man- 
ager affects  the  lives  of  all  the  dtizens  of 
FaUs  Church.  He  must  possess  the  ability 
and  skill  to  work  with  the  City  Council  and 
to  direct  the  myriad  activities  of  the  dty 
government.  Harry  WeUs  posaeases  all  these 
qualifications  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
him  in  thto  new  Job." 

WeUs  began  working  for  FaUs  Church  in 
1948,  when  it  was  stiU  a  town.  He  has  served 
as  treasurer,  purchasing  agent,  registrar  of 
voters,  derk  of  the  municipal  court,  derk  of 
the  dty  coundl.  assistant  and  acting  dty 
manager. 

In  June  1978,  the  City  Coimcil  voted 
unanimously  to  name  the  FaUs  Chureh  City 
HaU  the  Harry  E.  Welto  BuUding.  At  the 
dedication  ceremony,  then  Councilmember 
Harold  SUverstein  said,  "It  is  fitting  then, 
when  a  significant  part  of  the  history  of 
FaUs  Church  to  being  made  right  among  us. 
that  we  take  time  to  recognize  it." 

Prior  to  hto  onploymoit  with  the  dty, 
Welto  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  Washington.  Frmn  1941  to  1948. 
he  served  with  the  United  SUtes  Army  Air 
I^rees.  retiring  as  an  air  force  intelligence 
officer. 

WeUs  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1917.  but 
has  Uved  in  Faito  Church  for  80  years.  He 
and  hto  wife,  Kathleen,  have  six  chUdrm. 
The  WeUs  family  has  always  been  active  in 
FaUs  Church.  Harry  WeUs'  father,  Sher- 
man, served  on  the  town/dty  coundl  from 
1943-1951.  Hto  brother,  Claude,  to  the  FaUs 
Church  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  has 
held  other  posts  in  the  dty  government. 
Last  year,  another  WeUs  brother  and  sister 
who  Uve  nearby  returned  to  FaUs  Church  to 
help  host  a  reunion  of  several  htmdred 
people  from  across  the  country  who  Uved  in 
Falto  Chiuxsh  in  the  1920's.o 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 


HON.  FOFO  I.  F.  SUNU 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
VK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  17. 1983 

•  Bdr.  SXJNIA.  lb.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
gether with  my  numerous  cosponsors 
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of  Hook  Joint  RcKdution  168.  a  Joint 
raaolutioii  ilfltnttlnff  the  week  of 
MMf  M  throudi  June  4  m  "National 
TouilMB  Week". 

Comlnc  from  the  Territory  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  located  aome  2.000  miles 
MNithveat  of  Bawalt  and  currently 
served  by  only  one  essential  air  serv- 
ice. I  know  that  tourism  Is  one  of  the 
gnatest  goals  of  the  American 
««iii«Mi  Oovemmoit.  The  exjianslon 
of  trade  and  tourism  to  our  lush  and 
paradisiacal  Islands  Is  a  top  priority. 
We  feel  that  any  efforts  on  the  natkm- 
al  levti  that  wfll  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  travel  will  be  multiplied 
many,  many  times  over  within  our 
fi-'^nwy  to  assist  us  In  our  movement 
toward  greater  self-reliance,  economic 
sttfiOlty.  and  positive  growth. 

Only  recently,  the  Travel  Agents  of 
American  Samoa  Association  was 
formed  to  assist  in  the  private  sector. 
Just  the  purpose  of  the  resoluticMi  now 
before  us.  I  hope  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  wfll  benefit  their  efforts 
and  thus  the  entire  travel  Industry. 

My  district  is  iHt>bably  as  dependent 
upon  tourism  and  the  travel  industry 
as  any  here  In  Caigress.  and  I  heartily 
support  the  resolution's  motives,  in- 
tentions, goals,  and.  hopefully,  the 
long-range  benefits  to  my  constituen- 
cy, the  terriory  of  American  Samoa  In 
the  South  Pacific.* 


MANXTPACTDRED  HOUSINO— RE- 
STORINO  THE  AMERICAN 
DREAM 


HON.  JOHN  HUER 


'ATTVBS 


or  oniAiiA 

m  1HB  HousB  or 

Tuetdaw.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  HnJER.  Mr.  Spesker.  n<me  of 
my  colleagues  certainly  have  to  be  told 
about  today's  high  housing  costs.  High 
fa»fi«tton  of  the  last  decade  have  put  a 
crimp  in  the  plans  of  many  families, 
particularly  young  families,  to  pur- 
chase a  new  home.  WhUe  hoiuing 
starts  have  improved  dramatically  so 
far  this  year  compared  to  liM2.  we 
must  continue  to  encourage  new  inno- 
vatkHis  in  housing  that  will  help  make 
the  American  dream  of  homeowner- 
sh4>  a  resUty  for  millions  of  middle- 
income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
find  In  a  recent  edition  of  County 
News,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  an  excellent 
article  on  the  tremendous  success  of 
manitfactured  housing  in  meeting 
today's  chaUenge  for  affordable,  high- 
quality  housing.  I  ocmunend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  than  to  be  mind- 
ful of  the  opportunities  this  vital  in- 
dustry is  providing  for  millions  of  f am- 
Uies. 
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(From  the  County  News.  Ifsy  9.  IMS! 

Is  IfAWUrACTOBBS  HOOSDN  AMBUCA'S 
DWUM? 

Munuteeturad  housinc— can  It  fulfill  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownenhlp?  Can  a 
houaa  buQt  In  a  factory,  towed  to  a  aite  and 
'■>"*-"^^  on  a  cement  pad  or  foundation  be 
the  ame  as  a  atlck-buat  houae? 

Is  It  mfe  and  attractive?  Can  It  barmoniae 
with  neishborinc  homes  or  must  It  be  Isolat- 
ed in  a  park?  Is  It  eneriy-effldent.  easy  to 
wi«iTit»iii  easily  flnanoed  and  insured?  WUl 
it  be  a  tood  Investment  and  appreciate  In 
value? 

These  are  the  questions  local  govemmenU 
are  grappUnc  with  as  they  are  confronted 
with  the  public's  demand  for  more  afford- 
able bousinc  as  well  as  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers to  manufactured  booslnc. 

Since  1976.  manufactured  homes  must 
meet  eltber  strlncent  federal  construction 
and  safety  codes  or  local  buildinc  codes. 
These  standards  regulate  design  and  con- 
struction. 

Many  counties  acroas  the  country  are 
modifying  tbetr  aoning  ordinances  to  permit 
manufactured  housing  in  single-family 
neighborhoods.  For  example.  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  stipulates  that  such  homes 
must  have  pitched  roofs  and  barmoniae 
with  the  surrounding  neighborbood. 

The  Southern  Maine  Regional  Planning 
Commission  has  adopted  a  model  approach 
for  siting  manufactured  bomes.  Narrow, 
single  unit  homes  with  flat  or  rounded 
roofs,  metal-paneled  siding  and  no  founda- 
tion are  permitted  only  In  mobile  home 
parks.  UniU  with  pitched  roofs  with  shin- 
ies or  similar  surfaces,  traditional  siding 
and  a  frost  wall  or  masonry  skirting  are  al- 
lowed in  rural  non-restrlctlve  and  multi- 
family  aones. 

In  single  family  residential  areas,  the 
manufactured  homes  must  be  at  least  14 
feet  wide  and  designed  to  socept  a  T-  or  L- 
shaped  addition,  with  roofing,  siding  and 
skirting. 

Another  Important  step  that  the  Industry 
Is  taking  is  to  design  homes  in  a  variety  of 
architectural  styles,  floor  plans  and  interior 
decors.  Two  units  can  be  Joined  together  to 
double  the  width  or  be  placed  in  an  L  or  T 
shape.  With  an  attached,  stick-built  garage, 
the  home  approximates  the  width  and 
square  footage  of  conventionally  built 
homes.  This  home  can  vary  in  siae  from  865 
square  feet  to  1,500  square  feet.  Their  exte- 
riors are  wood  or  brick,  vinyl  or  aluminum 
siding  with  peaked  and  shingled  roofs,  slid- 
ing do(»s  and  bay  windows. 

Interiors  also  feature  amenities  such  as 
fireplaces,  cathedral  ceilings,  skylights, 
greenhouse  windows,  bathtubs  and  eat-in 
kitchens. 

Although  single-family  residences  are  the 
most  common,  some  manufacturers  are 
building  multlfamily  duplexes,  townbouses 
and  condominium  structures  in  a  variety  of 
designs.  Continental  Homas  of  Roanoke. 
Va.,  is  building  three-story  condominiums  in 
Ocean  City.  Md.  Already  completed  are 
four-story  condorainhims  in  Oarden  City, 
S.C..  and  vacation  condominiums  in  Myrtle 
Beach.  S.C..  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other 
areas  on  the  East  Coast. 

A  t)rpical  manufactured  house  can  cost 
half  the  price  of  a  comparable  stick-built 
house.  Typical  two-  and  three-bedroom 
uniU  range  from  $25,000  to  MS.OOO.  weU 
below  the  average  cost  of  $75,000  for  today's 
single-family  home. 

The  market  for  manufactured  housing  is 
growing.  Even  In  the  depressed  housing 
market  of  1M2  in  which  construction  of  site 
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buUt  homes  decreased  by  5  J  percent,  sales 
of  manufactured  homea  dropped  only  A  per- 
cent However,  of  the  total  number  of  aiocle 
famJOy  homes  aold  In  1M2.  manufactured 
hooMS  accounted  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  market  than  ever  before  with  nM08 


on  energy-effideney  baa  been  a 
hallmark  of  manufactured  homea  with  fed- 
eral requirements  ensuring  high  standards. 

In  many  areas,  flnandng  has  been  a  prob- 
lem stnoe  manufactured  homea  are  treated 
as  personal  property  and  traditional  home 
mortgages  have  not  been  available  through 
local  lending  institutions.  However.  FHA 
and  VA  financing  Is  available  for  thoae  who 
qualify. 

Often  the  manufacturing  home  retailer 
arranges  financing  with  Insurance  as  part  of 
the  package.  Banka.  savings  and  loans  and 
credit  unions  are  other  sources  of  flnandng 
as  lenders  recognise  the  viability  of  manu- 
factured homea  in  the  housing  market. 

As  local  governments  change  aoning  regu- 
lations and  development  oodea  to  permit 
manufactured  homes  in  single  family  nelgh- 
borbooda,  their  use  as  taiflll  bousing  is  be- 
coming more  widespread.  With  the  taifra- 
structure  already  in  place,  counties  such  as 
Montgomery  County.  Ohio,  are  working 
with  non-profit  development  corporations  to 
purchase  Infill  sites  to  produce  more  afford- 
able housing. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sandra 
Barnes  at  NACo.a 


PRESS  ACCESS  TO  THE  RADIO 
AND  TV  GALLERIES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHiGAii 

in  THS  HOUSB  OF  RXPBmMTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  find  it  truly  distressing  that  while 
Tass  and  Eastern  bloc  correqmndents 
have  access  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Press  OaUeries.  VOA,  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  reporters 
remain  unaccredited,  and  are  of  f  kdally 
banned  from  those  areas. 

It  is  ironic  that  reporters  from  the 
Communist  world  who  invariably  had 
mouth  our  Government,  oiur  foreign 
policy,  our  national  efforts,  and  our 
open  society  and  free  press  have  unim- 
peded access  to  report  on  the  branch 
of  our  Government  which  is  open  to 
all  and  is  made  up  of  freely  elected 
citizens. 

Why  deny  representatives  from  the 
VOA  and  Radio  Europe/Liberty  from 
having  similar  privileges  to  report  the 
news?  Why  not  ^ve  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  report  from  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries  and  show  the  world 
what  our  open  and  free  Legislature  is 
doing?  Why  penalise  correspondents 
merely  because  they  work  for  an  ele- 
ment of  the  UJB.  Government  which  is 
tasked  with  telling  America's  story  to 
the  world? 
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Just  recently,  the  Senate  Rules 
Cotninittefe  advised  tliat  tt  would  Uke 
to  accredit  these  repoctan  and  offlelal- 
ly  admit  them  to  the  piwvloualy  dosed 
areas.  The  House  and  Senate's  Com- 
mittee of  OnrespondHits  Is  now  con- 
sidering tke  Rules  Oooimtttee's  reeom- 
mendatloa.  Let  us  hope  that  the  deci- 
sion is  favorable  so  that  we  in  the 
House  can  let  these  eorrevoodents 
have  of  fioial  access  to  the  House  gal- 
leries and  iheartaig  rooma. 

It  is  In  Itiis  qrfrtt  thait  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  artlde  to  my  colleagues 
and  caU  f  dr  their  support  on  this  issue. 

The  wall  Street  Journal.  May  16. 
1983.  "Read  All  About  It"  artkfle  fol- 
lows: 

Rsss  Au.  AsooT  It 

Among  tixe  hordes  of  CIsik  B:ents  tai 
Wasbingtoa  gathering  the  moat  ap4o-date 
news  about  the  gotatsa^n  in  govcniment. 
there  are  a  few  unSbng  beroea.  Namely,  the 
coneapoDdtets  for  Tbsn.  Fravds.  bvestla. 
Hungarian  News  Agency.  Saat  Oerman 
News  Servite.  Chbia's  Zbihua  News  Agency 
and  Soviet  TV  and  Radki.  Theae  reporters 
work  diligently  to  explain  the  mmplrxltiea 
of  our  freely  elected  govcnmient.  upholding 
the  finest  Journalistic  tradtttaw  of  their 
native  lamk.  and  are  thus  aeeorded  offldal 
credentials  to  cover  the  n&  Congreaa. 

Not  BO  wtxsti  can  be  said  about  the  acrib- 
blers  who  toil  at  the  Voice  of  America  or 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radkt  Uberty.  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  provide  more  than  $900  mO- 
llon  every  year  to  subsidise  these  operatloas 
to  bring  news  of  the  ftec  worid  to  more 
than  100  million  listeneis  bdiind  the  Iron 
and  »■'«'««  Curtaina.  Tliia,  of  course, 
makes  the  VOA  and  Radio  Ftee  Europe 
corrcapondmu  propagandlsta.  Obviously, 
these  hacks  arent  decent  enough  to  cover 
the  beartaigs,  speeches  and  votes  of  our  lu- 
mbuules  ad  Capitol  HOL 

That  at  least  is  the  official  posttioo  of  the 
Waahlngtoa  press  corps,  repreaented  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correapoodents, 
which  decklea  who  geto  offldal  aoereditar 
tlon.  The  Standing  OoBasKlttee  ta  rowpoefd 
of  Joumalktts  elected  by  the  Capitol  mil 
press  ocnp,  tnddmtally  induding  the  valiant 
repmters  ftwn  the  Soviet  Unfcn.  Easton 
Europe  and  China.  Officials  of  the  govern- 
ment-run TOA  and  the  government  subd- 
dlaed  but  privately  operated  Radto  Ftee 
Europe/Radio  Uberty  keep  asking  for  ac- 
creditation^ so  they  can  have  the  privilege 
of  dtUng  in  the  rongrwriwial  press  galler- 
ies. But  their  feUow  Washington  Journalists 
keep  turning  them  down. 

It  aU  goes  back  to  Senate  Rule  S3,  adopted 
tai  1877,  that  denlea  prees  credentials  to 
anyone  embloyed  "in  any  legialstive  at  tatiea- 
utlve  department  or  Independent  agency  of 
the  government,  or  by  any  f ordgn  govem- 
meat  or  rebreaentattve  thereof."  Depending 
on  who  tells  It,  the  rule  was  adopted  dtber 
to  keep  the  executive  branch  from  spying 
on  CtmgreSB  or  to  foster  objective  Journal- 
Ism  taistea4  of  the  yellow  Und.  Whatever, 
the  preas  oommltteea  have  maintained  over 
the  last  40  years  that  VOA  reporters  should 
be  denied  gallery  peases  because  they  are 
government  emptoyeea.  Only  last  year  was 
this  ban  Extended  to  cover  reporters  of 
Radloa  Europe  and  Uberty.  (The  commit- 
tees continue  to  accredit  correspondents  of 
National  IMbUc  Radto,  which  is  also  partly 
government  funded.) 

What  abeut  the  ban  on  employees  of  for- 
eign   governments?    Why    are    Tass    and 
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Pmvda  aUowed  tai?  In  1950,  It  seems,  the 
CoRavMndents  Conunittees  bent  the  rules 
a  Mt  under  pressure  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  major  ITjS.  news  agendea.  which 
feared  retaliation  against  American  oorre- 
wondents  tai  Moscow. 

But  when  it  comes  to  VOA  and  Radk)  Free 
Europe/Radio  Uberty.  whose  listeners  rely 
on  them  to  fin  In  the  news  that  the  Tass 
and  Pravda  repraters  on  Cairftol  Hill  ml^t 
have  mlBiril.  Uie  good  mm  and  women  of 
the  Washington  press  corps  refuse  to  cede 
their  principles.* 


UNITED  BLACK  FUND  IITH 
ANNUAL  VICTORY  LUNCHEON 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUN1R0Y 

or  THS  DISIXICT  OP  COLOMBIA 
Dl  THB  House  Or  BXFKKinATIVBS 

Tveaday.  May  17, 1983 

9  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  11th  annual  victory 
luncheon  of  the  United  Black  Fund  of 
Greater  Washington  to  be  held  on 
June  2.  liWS,  in  the  Sheraton  Wash- 
ington Hotel  between  11:30  ajn.  and  2 
pjn. 

Presiding  will  be  Dr.  Calvin  W. 
Rolark.  president  and  founder  of  the 
United  Blade  Fund.  Awards  wUl  he 
givai  to  Ruby  Dee  and  Ossie  Davis  for 
tlMir  many  contributions  for  the  bet- 
terment of  society.. 

This  year's  luncheon  theme  is  "The 
Decade  of  the  Disabled:  Unlocking 
Doors  Through  Technology."  In  fact. 
over  the  past  14  years,  the  United 
Black  Fund  has  unlocked  many  differ- 
ent doors  for  the  deserving  of  our  city. 
Today,  the  United  Black  Fund  assists 
55  participating  member  agencies  and 
grants  emergency  funds  to  numerous 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  that 
render  omnmunity-orlented  services 
within  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
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parish  came  into  existence  in  order  to 
serve  the  German-qTeaking  immigrant 
Catholics  who  had  settled  in  Toledo 
during  the  late  19th  century.  By  1889. 
aware  of  the  need  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  their  children  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  Sacred  Heart  mem- 
bers established  the  parish  schooL 

In  1900,  a  tragic  fire  destroyed  the 
church  structure.  The  mission  cross, 
however,  was  saved  and  served  ss  a 
symbol  to  the  parishioners,  not  only  of 
their  strong  faith,  hut  also  of  their  de- 
termination to  rebuild  their  church. 
Six  years  later,  the  magnificent  sUme 
church  was  completed  and  in  1951,  the 
famous  Kilgen  organ  was  rebuilt. 

Sacred  Heart  parishioners  from  all 
ethnic  groups,  committed  to  Christian 
service,  have  been  dedicated  to  caring 
for  their  neighbors  and  the  less  fortu- 
nate in  their  community.  They  active- 
ly participate  in  the  feed  your  neigh- 
bor program  and  annually  sponsor  one 
of  the  city's  more  famous  cultural 
events,  the  Sacred  Heart  Festival, 
which  accents  the  German  culture  in 
America. 

Sacred  Heart's  100  years  can  best  be 
described  as  years  of  faith,  dedication 
to  God  and  society,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  proud  cultural  heritage.  May 
Sacred  Heart's  history  of  accomplish- 
ment carry  its  people  into  the  next 
century  in  the  continuation  of  its  good 
work.* 


The  United  Black  Fund  has  become 
the  largest  black  fundraiser  in  the 
Nation,  the  first  with  full  payroll  de- 
duction privileges  within  the  Federal 
oMrtpaifti  and  is  the  only  one  to  have  a 
partnership  with  the  United  Way. 

ThrouflSiout  the  last  14  years,  sever- 
al hundred  thousand  people  have  been 
helped  by  the  United  Black  Fund.  I 
encourage  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
Join  the  United  Black  Fund  at  its  vic- 
tory luncheon.* 


SACRED  HEART  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1983 

9  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  is  cele- 
brating its  centennial  this  year— an  oc- 
casion that  deserves  oiu*  recognition. 
Sacred  Heart's  history  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Toledo.  The 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING 


HON.  WnilAM  L  DKXINSON 

OP  ALABAMA 
TB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESEHTATIVES 

Tue^Uiy.  May  17. 1983 

9  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ever  there  was  doubt  about  represent- 
ative democracy  being  healthy  in  our 
Nation,  a  current  letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  Members  of  Congress  shows 
it  is  alive  and  well  in  our  Republic. 

The  huge  influx  of  mail  hitting  the 
Congress  during  recent  weeks  ex- 
presses great  concern  about  legislation 
passed  last  year  that  requires  banks, 
credit  unions,  ssvings-and-loan  associa- 
tions, mutual  funds,  brokers,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  interest- 
and  dividend-paying  institutions  to 
withhold  from  customers  10  percent  of 
each  hiterest  and  dividend  pasonent 
for  Federal  income  taxes. 

I  voted  against  the  legislation  then 
and  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  measure,  which  is 
simply  a  new  and  unnecessary  degree 
of  Federal  bureaucracy  hi  our  private 
business  and  lives,  which  needed  to  be 
stopped. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified 
that  representative  democracy  has 
manifested  Itself  with  the  passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  legis- 
lation   that    repeals    the    10-percent 
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vlthholdinc  tax  on  Interest  and  divl- 


The  meunire  that  we  have  Just  re- 
pealed was  Justified  by  its  monsorB  as 
necessary  to  heb  catch  inoome  tax 
cheaters— to  odleet  taxes  that  were 
not  beinc  paid.  However,  my  informa- 
tion to  that  approximately  M  percmt 
of  these  taxes  are  belnt  l»ld  and  such 
drastic  measures  will  cost  savings  insti- 
tutkms  hundreds  of  mnifainw  of  dollars 
to  set  up  new  reptnitng  and  payment 
mechanisms  that  are  unnecessary. 
Lending  InsUtutkms  ah«ady  provide 
the  IRS  torm  1099  which  reports  in- 
terest and  divfclendB  earnings  of  tax- 
payers. That  should  be  oiough  infor- 
mation tor  the  IRS  to  go  after  the  few 
cheaters  who  do  not  pay. 

Withholding  entails  far  more  than 
deducting  10  percent  of  the  annual 
payment,  and  would  have  been  in- 
creasingly burdensome  to  everyone. 
Depositors  and  shareholders  would 
have  to  be  notified  of  the  grounds  for 
exemption  and  given  a  certificate  or 
appllcati<Hi  to  return  before  they 
would  qualify  for  fecial  treatment. 
Many  individuals  would  need  sssist- 
miyK»  In  understanding  whether  they 
qualify  or  in  filling  out  the  forms. 
Computing  and  accounting  systems 
would  have  to  be  modified  to  deduct 
10  percent  of  each  payment— daOy. 
mcHithly  or  quarterly— only  from  ac- 
counts of  individuals  who  have  not 
filed  certificates  and  who  are  expected 
to  receive  over  $100  annually. 

Most  of  those  who  save  and  invest 
would,  in  effect,  have  been  extending 
the  Federal  Qovemment  an  interest- 
free  loan  untfl  they  received  a  refund 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Savers  would 
have  lost  part  of  the  advantage  of 
automatic  compounding  of  interest 
since  a  portimi  of  earnings  would  have 
been  removed  tnm  their  accounts 
with  each  payment.  The  administra- 
tive cost  imposed  on  financial  institu- 
ti<»is  would  ultimately  have  been 
passed  on  to  savers  through  increased 
service  chuges.  lower  interest  rates  or 
reductions  in  services. 

Finally,  it  has  been  estimated  that  2 
million  investors  auUmiatically  rein- 
vest their  interest  and  dividends.  The 
imposition  of  withholding  would  have 
removed  about  $3  billion  from  the  Na- 
ti<m's  pool  of  savings— most  of  which 
would  have  never  been  returned. 

Again,  I  am  very  pleased  that  repre- 
sentathre  democracy  has  woAed  its 
will  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a 
part  in  this  process.* 


DRUG  FREE  HEROES 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

orucmaui 

ni  THX  Hovss  or  iispaxsBirTATivcs 

Tue$daw.  May  17. 19S3 

•  Mr.   SAWYER.   Mr.   Speaker,   my 
service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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dary,  Subconmlttee  on  Crime  has  en- 
aUed  me  to  study  this  country's  seri- 
ous drug  abuse  problem  and  to  work 
for  legislation,  such  as  forfeiture 
refimn  which  will  enable  our  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  the  enforcement  of  our  laws. 
The  south  Florida  task  force,  the  re- 
gional task  forces  and  the  new  border 
interdiction  task  forces  all  demon- 
strate the  tremendous  gain  in  law  en- 
forcement to  be  made  when  the  mili- 
tary. DEA.  FBI.  custmns  and  local  offi- 
cials work  together  in  interdiction  and 
other  law  enforcement  efforts. 

My  woik  in  this  area  has  led  me. 
however,  to  the  unfortunate  conclu- 
sion that,  no  matter  how  successful 
these  efforts  might  be.  drugs  will 
alwajm  be  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  as  long  as  a  market  exists  for 
those  drugs.  Too  many  people  want 
drugs,  and.  until  we  properly  educate 
the  public  on  the  harmful  aspects  of 
drug  abuse,  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
national  drug  problem. 

A  Weekly  Reader  Publication  Study 
of  Children's  Attitudes  and  Percep- 
tions about  Drugs  and  Alcohol  brings 
home  the  desperate  need  to  educate 
children  on  drug  abuse  as  early  as  the 
fourth  grade.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
fourth  graders  in  the  survey  believe 
that  drugs  are  a  serious  problem 
among  kids  their  age.  The  major  rea- 
sons fourth  graders  take  drugs  are  to 
feel  older  and  to  fit  in  with  other  kids. 
This  information  indicates  that  these 
young  kids  already  need  education  re- 
garding drugs  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Dr.  Carlton  Turner.  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  stated: 

Communicating  the  truth  about  drugs  to 
users  snd  potential  users  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  we  have  In  battle  against 
drug  abuse. 

Two  companies,  worlUng  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  White  House,  have  de- 
veloped a  program  to  address  the 
problem  by  educating  fourth  graders.  I 
commend  the  Keebler  Co.  and  DC 
Comics,  Inc.  for  turning  the  comic 
book  into  an  educational  tool.  In  a 
new  Teen  Titans  comic  Ixmk.  their  fa- 
vorite DC  super  heroes,  a  new  charac- 
ter "The  Protector,"  and  Ernie,  the 
Keebler  elf.  tell  fourth  graders  "we 
want  you  to  be  a  hero  *  *  *  SUy  drug 
free."  The  comic  books  and  teacher 
guides  are  being  distributed  with  a 
letter  from  our  First  Lady,  Nancy 
Reagan,  who  tells  children: 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  you  can't  be 
a  hero  *  *  *  you  can— with  the  drug  aware- 
ness comic  book  and  educational  materials- 
learn  to  be  a  hero. 

The  Keebler  Co.  and  DC  Comics 
have  provided  a  tremendous  public 
service  to  this  country  and  its  youth.  I 
applaud  this  creative,  private  sector 
effort  to  reach  our  children,  regarding 
one  of  the  most  serious  decisions  they 
will  make  so  early  in  life.* 


May  17, 198S 

SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  REIAOAN'S 
FOUR-POINT  PEACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


ovcAuroanA 


'ATIVBS 


ni  THB  HOUSI  OP 

mesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  expression  of  support 
for  President  Reagan's  four-point 
peace  program  for  Central  America  by 
the  Region's  Association  of  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  text  follows: 
AMBaicAa  Cbambsss  or  Commsscb  a  Csa- 

TSAL    AMBBICAII    ASS    C«WfSBMW    RSBIONS 

BzPBSss  SuFFOST  ros  Pusmsirr  Rbaoaii's 

CsmsAL  Ambucaii  SFsaca 

While  attending  AACCLA's  ZVI  Annual 
Meeting  in  Washington,  on  May  S-S.  the 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Dominican  Republie.  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras,  and  Panama 
expressed  their  support  for  President  Rea- 
gan's four  point  program  to  bring  peace  to 
Central  America.  According  to  the  chamt)er 
repreaenUtives.  the  four  point  program, 
which  has  been  popularly  received  in  their 
host  countries,  insures  the  corrective  ac- 
tions needed  to  strengthen  democracy  and 
human  rights,  create  social  and  economic 
development,  provide  protection  to  the 
countries  endangered  by  reactionaries  and 
extremists,  and.  at  the  same  time,  open  the 
doors  to  dialogue  so  that  the  guns  can  be  re- 
placed by  words  and  ballots. 

The  Central  Americans  and  their  Caribbe- 
an neighbors  Join  the  President's  call  for  a 
bipartisan  commitment  to  support  this 
policy  wholeheartedly  and  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  Senator  Richard 
Stone  in  the  taalc  before  him.« 


NICARAGUA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnoimA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPBXSDrTATlVES 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Miss  Joan  Frawley,  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  National  Catholic  Regis- 
ter and  a  freelance  writer,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Nicaragua,  and 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
May  17,  1983,  there  is  a  column  which 
she  has  written  as  a  result  of  that 
visit. 

Having  also  been  a  recent  visitor  to 
Central  America,  with  a  stop  in  Nica- 
ragua, I  was  struck  by  the  lucidity  of 
her  views,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opi)ortunlty  to  share  her  comments 
with  my  colleagues.  It  continues  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  that 
the  American  people  are  being  sup- 
plied with  so  much  misinformation 
and  distortion,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  make  an  in- 
formed Judgment  about  the  situation 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
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disrimHarity  between  the  tnith  as  it  is 
and  the  truth  as  it  is  prewnted  by  the 
official  Nicaraguan  Oovenunent  line, 
and  that  oppression  as  praetleed  by 
the  Sandinlsta  govenanent  is  no  less 
stringent  than  that  perpetrated  under 
Somoaa. 


Pact  Is  Pscnoa  ni  tbs 

TOOAT'S  NieSBAfOOA 

George  OrweU  observed  that  totalttarlsn- 
ism  ^lf«""«4'  "the  oaotinnoiis  sltaratlan  of 
the  past  and  in  the  kmc  run  probably  de- 
mands a  disbdief  in  the  very  eslstenne  of 
objective  truth.  ...  A  totalitarian  society 
which  suoseeded  in  petpetnating  ttaelf 
would  probably  set  up  a  sdUaofrtirenlc 
system  of  tboucht.  in  which  the  laws  of 
ftnwwnnw  sslise  lield  good  in  everyday  Ufe 
and  in  oeit«ln  exact  actaioes.  but  could  be 
disregarded  by  the  polltirian,  the  historian, 
andthesoetologist" 

When  Orwell  wrote  that  in  1*46.  this  f  aim 
of  social  sdhiaophrenla  already  diiminat«wl 
Soviet  life,  and  today  it  eontiniw  to  be  a 
subject  for  undoground  satlrisU  in  the 
Eastera  bloc  But  the  exportatloo  of  totali- 
tarianism ta  other  parts  of  the  worid.  most 
recently  Nicaragua,  offers  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  young  roots  of  a  society  in  which 
truth  has  atwin. 

Anastasio  Somosa  Debayle.  the  late  de- 
posed dictator  of  Niearsgua.  possessed 
simple  tastes.  His  interests  extended  to 
money  and  power.  The  Sandinlsta  revolu- 
tionaries who  gained  oontnd  in  1979  are 
more  ambitious.  They  want  acceptance  as 
the  apostl«  of  a  cultural  transformation 
that  will  liberate  their  countrymen  from 
the  clutches  of  traditicm. 

Public  acceptance  will  come  only  with  the 
widespread  conversion  of  ordinary  dtiaens 
to  the  "revolutionary  process."  but  many 
remain  unconvinced,  even  confused,  by  the 
social  and  economic  miTacles  wrought  by 
the  Sandinktas. 

Their  unfotainty  begins  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  private  reality  from  official  dis- 
course—a cenditiMi  that  is  Uax  most  strong- 
ly among  the  poor,  the  awignert  benefici- 
aries of  the  revolutiim.  Laddng  education 
and  financial  resources,  the  campesinos  are 
more  dependent  on  the  state  and  more  vul- 
nerable to  Its  encroachment  into  their  daily 
Uvea. 

Told  tliat  the  new  order  liberated  them 
from  tlie  opmeasive  Somosa  regime,  they 
now  find  their  actions  and  leisure  time  more 
carefully  monitored  than  ever.  Sandinlsta 
Defense  Committees,  nrtghborfaood  oigani- 
zati<His  that  distribute  ration  cards,  organise 
party  activities  and  regulate  revolutionary 
fervor,  are  stronger  in  poorer  sections  of 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

On  "Mack  and  red  Sundays"  barrio  resi- 
dents "volunteer"  to  work  for  free  on  gov- 
ernment projects.  Once  a  week,  a  young 
mother  might  stay  up  all  night  to  watch  the 
streets,  protecting  the  neighhoihood  from 
"the  a>emles  of  the  state."  On  other  eve- 
nings, people  attend  political  rallies,  or  edu- 
cational wDriuhops  where  the  apparent 
paradoxes  «f  the  new  onto  are  resolved. 

The  poor  are  also  told  that  the  national- 
ization of  selected  industries  and  the  sharp 
cuts  in  private-sector  profits  give  them  a 
bright  future  free  of  capitalist  exploitation. 
But.  they  find  tluit  even  the  necessities  of 
life  are  inaccessible-exoept  at  a  high  price 
on  the  floarishing  black  market  Observed 
one  businessman:  "Really,  the  middle  class 
has  benefited  most  from  the  revolution. 
Before,  everyone  could  buy  sugar,  now  only 
we  can." 
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Bven  visitors  s^io  scratch  the  surface  of 
this  sodety  are  likely  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  objective  truth. 

For  ■""I*'*  a  reporter  returns  from  a 
visit  to  a  ICaklto  Indlsn  camp  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  iriiere  be  heard  refugees  commend 
the  goveinment's  relocation  efforts.  Bade  in 
**«■"§■—  a  Catholic  priest  explains  that 
the  casap  he  visited  was  little  more  than  a 
Potesakln  village. 

WordB  are  also  transformed  to  comple- 
ment  the  new  lanrtsrapf.  "Do  the  universi- 
ties have  autonomy  under  the  revolution?" 
Csrios  Tunnerman  Bemheim,  minister  of 
edaestion,  is  asked.  He  nods,  then  reidies 
"Tou  must  understand  that  our  ocmoept  of 
university  autonomy  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  it  was  under  Somosa." 

Seddng  to  blunt  the  erosion  of  their  indi- 
vidual reality  and  the  moral  and  cultural 
pwapecUve  that  shape  it,  the  majority  of 
Niearaguans  turn  for  support  to  the  inde- 
pendent press  and  the  local  Catholic 
Church.  But  they  too  are  not  Immune  to 
the  debilitating  effects  of  confronting  a 
schlsophrHiic  system  of  thought. 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Jr..  the  co-direc- 
tor  of  La  Praisa.  the  country's  only  inde- 
pendent daily  newspaper,  approaches  his 
Job  with  a  strong  sense  of  black  humor.  Re- 
acting to  the  imposition  of  official  truth  on 
his  publication.  Mr.  Chamorro  created  a  car- 
toon charactM'  named  Rionsito  who  wicked- 
ly polus  fun  at  the  inconsistencies  of  life  in 
the  new  Nicangua.  When  the  censors 
ti«iitwMi  any  mention  of  Commander  Zero, 
Eden  Pastora,  the  popular  revolutionary 
hero  who  Itroke  with  the  Sandinistas  and  is 
plotting  their  overthrow,  Rionsito  told  Ia 
Prensa's  readers,  "Since  zero  no  longer 
exists,  (mly  the  numbers  from  one  to  nine 
remain." 

In  his  effort  to  present  an  independent 
voice,  the  young  editor  foUows  the  path  of 
his  late  father,  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro 
Sr..  the  former  head  of  La  Prensa  whose  as- 
aaasinatifm  in  1978  sparked  the  final  insur- 
rection to  overthrow  S<HnoEa.  Niearaguans 
still  cherish  the  memory  of  this  hero  who 
courageously  fought  for  human  freedoms. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  scliizophrenia  which 
fragments  this  society,  however,  that  not  all 
meml)ers  of  the  Chamorro  family  maintain 
their  Ues  to  La  Prensa.  The  late  newspaper- 
man's brother  Xavier  established  Nuevo 
DIario.  a  revolutionary  daily,  and  his  other 
son.  Carlos  Fernando,  directs  Barricada,  the 
official  party  newspaper.  His  widow.  Violeta. 
remains  at  Ia  Prensa  with  anotlier  brother, 
Jaime.  Bach  insists  tiiat  the  spirit  of  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro  Sr.  resides  at  this  paper. 

The  social  confusion  tluit  divides  once 
united  families  like  the  Cluunorroe  also  af- 
flicts the  church.  Sandinlsta  supporters  con- 
tend the  official  church  must  confer  moral 
legitimacy  on  the  new  government.  In  the 
words  of  one  lay  CathoUc  leader,  "They 
want  the  church  to  link  the  New  Testament 
with  Marxist  ideology,  the  Messiah  with  the 
vanguanUa.  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  with 
Nicaragua's  socialist  paradise." 

"nie  presence  of  five  priests  in  government 
posts  and  the  wide  distribution  of  lilieration 
theology  writing— which  advanced  the 
notion  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  already 
under  construction  in  Nicaragua— have  un- 
dercut the  orthodoxy  of  Managua's  Arch- 
Ushop  Obando  y  Bravo.  Until  the  arrival  of 
the  pope,  some  Niearaguans  couldn't  decide 
whether  the  archbishop  was  a  reactionary 
or  a  man  of  courage. 

The  meeting  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  pope  was  a  black  and  white  confronta- 
tion, dispelling  the  grey  moral  haze  that 
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gmeraUy  envelopes  papal  trips  to  hostile 
lands.  This  time  even  lukewarm  Catholics 
were  forced  to  consider  the  next  step— « 
choice  l)etween  the  revolution  and  the  de- 
fense of  their  religious  lieliefs. 

The  government  appears  eager  to  leam 
from  Its  poor  management  of  truUi  during 
the  papal  trip.  Further,  it  has  promoted  a 
new  Interpretation  of  its  actions  vis  a  vis  the 
pope  to  protect  the  credibility  of  its  cultural 
traiMfonnation.  Tlie  Sandinistas  face  the 
now-familiar  taA  of  convincing  their  coun- 
trymen that  what  they  saw  and  heard  was 
really  something  quite  different  from  what 
transpired.* 


A  BATTLE  FOR  SOULS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OPmW  JSBSCT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  KKPRXSXnTATlVCS 

Tuesday,  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  an  article  written  by  Donald 
Klmelman  which  appeared  in  the  May 
8. 1983.  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  In-, 
qulrer. 

BCr.  Klmelman  takes  a  deep  look  at 
"freedom  of  religion"— or  the  lack 
thereof —in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  regardless  of  the 
pain  suffered  by  the  faithful,  religion 
is  alive  and  growing  for  millions  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Soviet  Union  and  C<Hn- 
munist-domlnated  Eastern  Europe. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  witnessed  the 
pain  and  dlsciimination  suffered  by 
those  who  wished  to  worship  God 
freely.  This  was  especially  true  for  the 
young  Soviet  believers  who  often 
found  themselves  without  a  Job  or 
unable  to  enroll  in  classes  because  of 
their  beliefs. 

I  recommend  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues study  this  article,  draw  inspi- 
ration from  it.  and  endeavor  to  do  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  foster  reli- 
gions and  civil  liberties  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

[From  the  Philadelptiia  Inquirer.  May  8, 
1983] 

In  SoviXT  DmoR,  tbs  Pabtt  Is  Wagdig  am 

Urholt  Wah 

(By  Donald  Klmelman) 

Moscow.— Today  is  God's  day  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  millions  of  Iwlievers 
who  wiU  take  part  in  the  Easter  celebration 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

But  make  no  mistake  alwut  it.  the  rriling 
Communist  Party,  while  no  longer  closing 
down  churches  as  it  did  in  Stalinist  times, 
has  far  from  alwndoned  what  it  views  as  a 
righteous  crusade  on  liehalf  of  its  official 
philosophy,  scientific  atheism. 

Throughout  this  huge  nation— but  espe- 
cially In  traditionally  religious  areas  such  as 
the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  r^ublics  and  Cen- 
tral Asia— a «— »np*<ipi  Is  l>eing  waged  to  cur- 
tail the  propagation  of  religion  and  lead  the 
stubborn  mansffl  onto  the  path  of  atheistic 
enlightenment. 

And  though  the  frustrations  of  the  dedi- 
cated atheists  as  they  seek  to  root  out  what 
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tliey  MC  MliHMkNii  erfl  bear  a  icoMrkable 
niiiiililiiMti  to  tlM  experienoea  of  mlainii- 
ariaa  ta  oUmt  landi.  Umr  la  alao  a  dark  aMe 
to  *M«  **"*r**I"  ■»  apparent  tixreaac  tn 
tlw  penaeuttai  of  rdlckiaa  nonconfonnlata. 
In  Latvia,  a  lecturer  ralla  acalnit  nembers 
of  the  OoBBmuniat  Touth  Omnltatlon  who 
haw  taken  to  weailiw  crcaaeB  around  their 


In  the  Arian  republic  of  Klntfitria.  a  newa- 
paper  edttorlal  report!  with  evident  dlaguet 
that  "tn  the  eitlea  of  Kyiyl-Kla.  Dahalal- 
Abad.  RybaehTe  and  Tokmak.  there  were 
li^yp..^  In  viii^  eonuBunlata— now  former 

mi Ml   iwifiaimd    leaderriilp    func- 

tioiH  in  rdliloua  aaaodatiooa." 

Alttwwa*'  the  ennent  Soviet  oonatltutlon 
gurantMa  dtiBeiH  "freedom  of  craacienoe 
.  .  .  [and]  the  right  to  prof  eas  or  not  to  pro- 
fcaa  any  rdidon.  and  to  conduct  religloua 
wonhip  or  athelatir  propaganda."  obeerven 
have  IMW  noted  that  the  fovcmment  sivea 
a  deeidad  edpe  to  adentlfk:  atheian.  the  of- 
ficial phOoaophy  of  the  ruling  Communist 
Party. 

Tlie  party  makca  it  hard  for  the  faithful 
to  pcaetloe.  For  example,  the  obetadcs 
piaoed  in  front  of  today's  church-goera  in- 
dude  rach  requirementa  as  Iteensing  priests. 
ifgiiliiliM  their  groupa  with  the  state  and 
hi^l^wrn  aenlces  only  in  govemmmt-ap- 
proved  "cult  buOdings." 

The  great  St.  Basfl's  Cathedral,  built  oa 
ordera  of  Ctar  Ivan  and  conaecrated  in  1SS7, 
stands  at  the  southern  edge  of  Red  Square 
serving  merely  as  a  museum. 

•foreover.  only  atheistic  materialisU  are 
allowed  legally  to  proaelytiae.  making  any 
publie  debate  on  the  subject  decidedly  one- 
sMed. 

The  newspaper  Soviet  KirghWa  can  freely 
edltorlaliae.  as  It  did  a  year  ago.  that  "com- 
munlats  take  a  negative  view  of  religion  as 
an  antl4cientiflc  Ideokwy  that  means  igno- 
rance, obacurantism.  social  disorientation 
and  passlveneos  for  the  masses."  The  con- 
tradictory view  is  never  publidy  expressed. 

Tet.  belief  in  some  form  of  deity  remains 
widtapread  here.  Even  Soviet  authorities  ac- 
knowledge that  IS  to  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  made  up  of  believers,  but  Western 
sdMlars  tend  to  think  the  figure  is  much 
higher. 

William  Fletcher,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
veiaity  of  Kantit.  did  an  exhaustive  study 
of  Soviet  socfcdoglcal  reaearch  and  conclud- 
ed in  IMl  that  as  many  as  US  million  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  370  million  dtiiens  are 
believers.  In  reghms  such  as  Muslim  Central 
Asia  or  heavily  Catholic  Lithuania,  he 
wrote,  believers,  however  unorganised,  are  a 
vast  msjority. 

A  Western  analyst  in  Moscow  noted  wryly 
that  Soviet  studies  in  the  1030s  found  that  a 
preponderance  of  church-going  believers 
were  old  women  and  predicted  the  practice 
would  soon  die  out.  Current  studies  have 
found  a  nearly  identical  pattern,  leading,  he 
said,  to  the  conclusion  that  "old  women  are 
immottaL" 

More  serkMialy.  he  noted  that  atheism,  as 
a  phOoaophy  baaed  on  the  preponderance  of 
scientific  evidence  that  man  ascended  unaid- 
ed from  the  slime,  suffers  from  two  large 
problems: 

It  is  unliwpiring.  he  saM.  and  it  is  dull. 

"Atheistic  materialism  doesn't  really  say 
very  much  to  a  guy  who  works  in  a  dirty 
factory  and  lives  in  a  one-room  apartment 
with  his  wife  and  two  kids."  the  analyst 
said.  "Theae  people  are  Interested  In  some 
solace." 

A  middle-class  Muscovite  who  is  more  a 
questioner  than  a  believer  remarked  last 
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week:  "Up  to  now,  this  philosophy  tatheistic 
matcrlattBil  haa  not  aooompUahed  its  basic 
task.  It  cannot  convey  the  meaning  of  life  to 
people.  On  thto  part,  the  diureh  seems 
better  equipped." 

The  government  apparently  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  situatkin.  and  writers  and  lec- 
turers invariably  complain  about  the  failure 
of  schools  and  work  places  to  push  atheistk; 
propaganda  and  about  the  shortage  of 
trained  teachers  to  do  the  Job  right. 

But  they  lack  an  important  weapon  held 
dear  by  the  believers:  the  Rumian  grand- 
mother. 

ProfeasM'  M.  Oafarova.  author  and  rector 
of  the  Duahanbe  Teacher  Training  Insti- 
tute, told  of  how  the  clergy  cleverly  infil- 
trate famlllea  "to  see  to  it  that  religion  Is 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generatton." 

Be  noted  that  in  some  dlstrlcU  of  Tadshi- 
klstan.  an  area  about  which  he  has  written, 
two-thirds  of  the  women  do  not  leave  the 
home  to  work.  In  his  article,  he  described 
"famlllea  in  which,  through  the  efforts  of 
grandmas  and  aunties,  a  child  is  surrounded 
by  a  religious  atmosphere  from  his  first 
breath." 

Boris  Pastukhov.  chief  of  the  40-inilllon 
member  Umsomol  youth  movement,  told  a 
congress  of  the  organiMtion's  offldals  last 
year  that  religious  sects  were  on  the  rise 
and  exhorted  his  listeiiers  to  show  "greater 
persistence  in  fighting  the  narcotic  of  reli- 
gion." 

Teachers,  youth  leaders,  workers  and 
women's  clubs  are  all  enlisted  in  the  strug- 
gle. The  head  of  the  Department  of  Propa- 
ganda and  Agitation  of  the  Ukraine  Com- 
munist Party  Central  Committee  wrote  last 
May  that,  due  to  the  lack  of  skilled  atheist 
organiaers,  district  committees  "are  count- 
ing in  large  measure  on  moMle  atheist  clubs, 
agitation  stations  and  libraries,  and  on 
public  appearances  by  teams  of  atheist  agi- 
Utors.  lecturers  and  propagandists." 

A.  V.  Belov.  the  chief  of  literature  on  sd- 
entlfk:  atheism  at  Moscow's  poUtteal  litera- 
ture publishing  house,  acknowledged  these 
failings  in  an  unusual  article  published  in 
September  in  the  magasine  Zhumalist. 

He  wrote  that  upon  being  asked  not  long 
ago  to  do  an  article  on  atheism,  he  suggest- 
ed touching  on  the  problems  of  loneliness, 
suffering  and  the  need  for  consolation.  The 
editor  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  stir  up 
pessimism  and  suggested  something  more 
optimistic. 

"I  did  not  make  up  this  conversation." 
Belov  wrote.  "It  reflects  the  attitude  of 
some  of  our  country's  editors,  who  reduce 
atheistic  propaganda  to  articles  on  the 
harm  of  h»pt»«<iif  children  and  celebrating 
Bsster." 

He  went  on:  "What  are  we  supposed  to  do, 
pretend  these  problems  don't  exist  and  say 
nothing  about  them?  I  am  convinced  that 
some  young  people  fall  under  the  influence 
of  religion  precisely  because  they  get  the 
answers  to  their  innermost  questions  from 
religious  mentors  instead  of  from  us." 

The  most  Imagiiuttive  effort  by  officials  to 
win  over  believers  has  been  to  use  some  of 
the  believers'  own  techniques,  especially 
through  what  they  caU  "socialist  rituals." 

In  a  modem,  churchlike  setting,  women  in 
long  velvet  gowns  preside  over  ceremonies 
that  mark  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  child's  first 
day  of  school,  the  coming  of  age  at  16,  mar- 
riage, the  first  day  of  work,  the  last  day  of 
work  and.  finally,  death.  Mocked  by  much 
of  the  public  theae  rituals  have  caught  on 
to  some  extent  in  the  pious  Ukraine. 

The  question  of  why  the  Communist 
Party,  clearly  the  dominant  force  in  the 
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Soviet  Union,  is  concerned  at  all  with  the 
acUvltlea  of  the  beUevcrs  is  often  raised  In 
diaeamions  of  religion  here. 

Simply  put.  religion  is  seen  as  a  threat, 
and  the  nation's  leadership  has  responded 
with  repeated  wavea  of  antl-rellglonism. 
dating  back  to  the  lOMs  and  'SOa. 

At  that  time,  there  were  major  efforta. 
spearheaded  by  the  now  defunct  League  of 
the  Militant  Oodleas.  but  Joseph  Stalin 
made  peace  with  the  Rusalan  Orthodox 
Church  diving  World  War  n. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  launched  the  last 
major  >fT*'g"  from  lOSO  to  1903,  the  ana- 
lyst said,  a  time  when  many  churchea  were 
fMCibly  dosed. 

The  current  wave,  the  analyst  said,  dates 
from  a  decision  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1981 
that  WM  finally  made  public  by  Pravda  the 
following  August. 

A  front-page  editorial  acknowledged  that 
religion  remained  a  perristent  problem,  said 
the  inatltutkms  charged  with  combating  re- 
ligion were  failing  and  concluded  that  the 
matter  was  not  Just  an  ideological  problem, 
but  a  security  threat 

Since  that  time,  the  analyst  said,  the  gov- 
ernment has  redoubled  its  atheistic  propa- 
ganda effort.  Jammed  Western  religious 
broadcasts  and  begun  routinely  confiscating 
religious  materials  Ivought  in  from  abroad. 

In  addition,  he  said,  there  have  been  more 
arrests  and  harassment  of  nonconformist 
secta  that  often  defy  the  state  controls. 
These  indude  Catholics  in  Lithuania.  Prot- 
estant fundamentalists  and  Orthodox  Old 
Believers,  who  have  been  persecuted  on-and- 
off  since  the  17th  century. 

Analysts  here  generally  agree  that,  from  a 
security  point  of  view,  the  government  is 
less  worried  about  the  Islamic  revolution 
spreading  to  Muslims  in  the  south  than  it  is 
of  Poland's  Catholic,  anti-Soviet  rebellion 
spreading  east  into  the  Baltk;  republics,  a 
factor  that  could  explain  the  heightened 
atheistic  campaign  in  Lithuania. 

Some  observers  of  the  situation  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union  have  raised  the  point 
that  anything— religion  induded— that 
soothes  a  potentially  restless  populace  has 
its  advantages. 

But.  as  the  Western  analyst  pointed  out: 
"The  regime  here  is  like  any  monopoly. .  .  . 
Monopolies  don't  like  competition,  and  any 
insUtutional  alternative,  no  matter  how  pas- 
sive represents  a  threat."* 


OUR  VALIANT  PEACE  OFFICERS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARTUUTD 
m  THB  HOUSS  or  KSPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  this  country,  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md..  and  the  many  munici- 
palities located  in  my  Fifth  Congres- 
sionml  District.  I  make  this  just  recog- 
nition during  the  occasion  of  National 
Police  Week. 

In  Prince  Georges  County,  we  will  be 
holding  a  special  program  at  the  Belt- 
way Plaza  Shopping  Center  in  Green- 
belt,  on  Saturday.  B<ay  21,  where 
Charles  Haid.  or  as  many  in  this  coun- 
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try  have  dome  to  know  bim— Offloer 
Andy  Renio  of  the  award  winning  tel- 
evision ahdw.  "HIU  Street  Blaas"— wOl 
be  honorad.  Exhibits  depicting  the 
various  ai^ects  of  polloe  work.  Indud- 
ing  the  FBI  disast»-  van.  Secret  Serv- 
ice autoaobiles.  and  the  Prince 
Georges  Cbonty  canine  unit  and  mo- 
torcycle dUll  team  will  alao  be  part  of 
the  evoit  on  Saturday. 

Herbert  Spencer  once  said.  "Police- 
men are  soldiers  who  act  aloaie."  It  Is 
the  police  offloer  to  whom  the  commu- 
nity looks  for  protection,  ■gghitanrn'. 
and  guidance  In  their  rcrie  as  guardians 
of  our  pr^»erty  and  our  lives.  They 
cast  thongelves  into  llfe-tbreatenlng 
situatlmis,  often  not  knowing  either 
the  victim  or  the  outcome,  out  of  their 
sense  of  duty  to  their  community.  Tet 
daily  they  must  fight  against  the  cyni- 
cism and  frustration  that  devdops 
through  this  confrontation  with 
death,  tragedy,  and  often  aimless  and 
pointless  violence. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  Greenbelt 
Police  and  the  Beltway  Plaaa  Mer- 
chants Association  aponaor  a  visit  to 
our  commimity  by  ICr.  Haid.  who  so 
aptly  portrajn  much  of  the  frustration 
and  concern  that  polloe  offloers  expe- 
rience in  his  character  of  Renko.  He 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Hill 
Street  Blues  team  have  Indeed 
brought  into  the  homes  and  minds  of 
millions  of  Americans  the  human  side 
of  police  wortL  Their  show  Is  a  realis- 
tic representation  of  many  of  the  as- 
pects of  life  as  a  police  officer,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  so  many 
others  in  commending  this  outstand- 
ing series. 

The  citlcens  of  my  district  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  laiw  enforcement.  This  annre- 
ciation  is  mirrored  in  the  words  and 
deeds  of  many  of  us  in  America  who 
are  raising  our  voices  in  support  and 
gratitude  during  National  Police 
Week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  In 
recognizing  this  special  occasl<m  In 
honor  of  the  peace  officers  of  my  com- 
munity and  my  country.* 


BANKS 


UPTCT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKBRUCKT 

ta  THi  aousK  OP  sxpanairTATivis 


Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  an  excellent  and  timely 
letter  from  Judge  Gene  E.  Brooks. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District 
of  Indiana,  at  Evansvllle.  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. Judge  Brooks  details  the 
bankruptcQr  dilemma,  pending  legisla- 
tion and  the  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tions relative  to  bankruptcy  judges'  Ju- 
risdiction. His  letter  f  oUows: 
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vs.  DiSTKICT  COUIT. 

SooTHOui  Disraicr  OP  ImnAMA. 
Evanmme.  Int..  March  10. 1983. 
Re  Bankruptcy  legialatiim. 
Hod.  Csaaou.  HoBSMB, 
Fint  DiaMet  of  Kentwekt.  /taybum  Bvtid- 
<NA  Wosftiapton.  D.C. 

DasB  CowaaassMAir  Let  me  first  say.  that 
I  hope  I  am  not  prejudiced,  but  human  as 
we  are  we  cannot  escape  certain  views  based 
upon  our  past  experiences.  For  example,  in 
Vm,  when  the  new  Bankruptcy  Code  was 
enacted.  I  was  Preaidait  of  the  Natioiua 
ConfereAoe  of  Banloruptcy  Judges.  I  bad 
been  a  bankruptcy  Judge  for  some  eleven 
years  and  was  very  active  in  drafting,  com- 
proBlsIng  and  suggesting  certain  provisions 
of  the  Code.  I  moke  at  the  national  meeting 
of  the  Bankers  Association  and  the  Com- 
mercial Law  League,  endeavoring  to  find  a 
workable  piece  of  legislation  that  would  sat- 
isfy competing  intoests.  and  bring  up-to- 
date  an  antiquated  statute.  While  the  final 
iTgh'ft*""  was  not  perfect  it  was  felt  by 
most  that  it  was  an  Improvement.  In  many 
respects,  it  merely  codified  the  case  law.  Un- 
fortunately the  media  immediately  charac- 
terised it  as  a  drastic  change  and  dramaUsed 
that  the  law  had  been  llberalixed  for  the 
consumer,  thereby  making  it  easier  to  file. 
This  is  not  the  case.  At  about  the  same 
time,  bankruptcy  filings  increased  consider- 
ably, with  the  media  oonduding  that  the 
new  Act  was  at  fault  Again,  not  true. 

The  two  major  departures  from  the  prior 
Act.  without  regard  to  Jurisdiction,  was  an 
attonpt  by  Congress  to  bring  uniformity 
and  eliminate  abuses.  Uniformity  was 
sought  with  regvd  to  exemptions  and 
abuses  were  prevalent  in  terms  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy reaffirming  debts.  Both  of  these  pro- 
visions are  now  under  heavy  attadi  by  loan 
compsnles.  Frankly,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
emption is  seldom  of  signlficanoe.  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  bankrupts  do  not  have 
property  available  for  such  treatment.  As  to 
reaffirmations,  it  was  common  for  many 
bankrupts  to  reaffirm  debts  that  they  could 
not  pay  for  and  any  relief  they  anticipated 
was  ftustarated  by  their  subsequent  conduct, 
ixrathout  question,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions which  loan  companies  can  find  fault 
with.  I  understood  the  message  of  Congress 
to  be  that  it  was  conomied  about  reputed 
filings  and  that  the  so-called  "fresh  start" 
was  not  being  achieved  tn  many  instances. 
In  addition.  I  think  Congress  dedded  that 
the  new  provisions  would  make  it  tougher 
for  bankrupts  to  obtain  additional  credit. 

Aside  from  these  considerations  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  the  jurisdiction- 
al grant  to  bankruptcy  Judges  is  too  broad, 
and  that  the  bankruptcy  court  has  no  Juris- 
dletkm  to  hear  matters  that  are  heard  by 
Artlde  m  Judges.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
crisis,  absent  Congressional  action,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  submitted  for  adoption  to 
all  District  Courts  an  emergency  rule,  with 
the  goal  of  assuring  "business  ss  usuaL"  I 
shall  not  comment  on  the  Rule  other  than 
to  say  that  it  has  provided  a  make-shift  so- 
lution, and  while  it  has  added  additional 
burdens  on  the  District  Court,  for  the  most 
part  it  is  woricing.  I  suspect,  however,  as 
time  goes  by,  the  Rule  itself  will  be  more 
doady  scruUniaed  and  questioned. 

As  I  view  the  matter.  Congress  has  a  diffi- 
cult, but  clear-cut  dedsioiu  That  is,  either 
ma^faig  the  bankruptcy  judges  Artide  in 
judges,  or  reverting  to  the  so  called  "old 
system."  whereby  all  banlcruptcy  matters 
are  referred  to  a  bankruptcy  judge  by  the 
District  Court.  Obviously,  there  are  valid  ar- 
guments both  ways.  As  to  method  of  ap- 
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pointment,  I  would  guess  that  most  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  would  prefer  the  old  method 
when  ttiey  were  appointed  by  the  District 
Court.  rathM*  than  by  the  President.  Cer- 
tainly, the  old  method  provided  a  greater 
amount  of  Job  security.  This  raises  political 
questions  which  I  dtmt  fed  I  should  com- 
ment on. 

Aside  from  the  practical  view  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  limg  time  goal  of  the  bankruptcy 
Judges  to  achieve  a  general  up-grading  of 
the  office.  This  has  been  done  in  sevnal 
ways,  such  as  salary,  better  facilities,  bene- 
fits, and  independoice  from  the  District 
Court.  Naturally,  many  of  the  victories  of 
the  bankruptcy  Judges  in  this  regard  have 
not  been  attained  without  opposition  and 
bard  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  District 
Court.  The  Chief  Justice  has  consistently 
resisted  many  of  these  efforts  and  is  very 
adament  in  opposing  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional Artide  in  Judges.  I  think  some  of  his 
fears  and  misgivings  have  merit  but  f aO  to 
focus  on  the  question  as  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  the  system  work  better.  Per- 
haps. Article  in  status  is  not  a  requirement, 
but  it  must  first  be  decided  how  the  system 
should  operate  and  then  determine  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  it.  Cost  is  certainly  a 
factor  to  consider,  as  well  ss  assuring  a 
smooth  transition.  Essentially,  the  system 
will  work  the  same  whether  it  be  an  Artide 
n  or  m  court.  The  additional  consider- 
ations are  basically  political,  phflosophical 
and  power  struggle  in  nature. 

It  would  vipear  to  me  that  early  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  is  sorely  needed.  The 
present  hiatus  has  left  the  ship  tossing, 
with  uncertainty  in  every  quarto*.  Bank- 
ruptcy practitioners  are  undear  as  to  how 
to  proceed,  as  well  as  bankrupts  and  District 
Court  Judges.  There  is  a  doud  on  all  the 
proceedings,  and  while  the  ideal  woidd  be  to 
solve  all  problems  and  controversies  as 
quickly  as  ixissible,  it  seems  more  logical  to 
concentrate  on  the  jurisdiction  problem  and 
leave  other  matters  for  consid««tion  at  a 
later  date  when  time  is  available  to  study 
the  matter  in  greater  depth.  The  need  for 
prompt  resolution  is  critical  in  the  business 
reorganization  cases,  where  problems  of 
title  are  concerned  and  it  is  essential  that 
matters  be  dedded  without  undue  delay,  as 
is  now  the  case,  when  the  question  of  juris- 
diction is  raised.  Both  creditors  and  debtors 
are  being  harmed. 

I  uwlogize  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
but  I  Imew  your  real  concern,  and  I  didnt 
feel  I  could  adequately  explain  the  problem 
without  a  certain  amount  of  detail  I  hope  I 
have  been  helpful,  and  if  you  have  any 
questions  about  what  I  have  stated  or  any 
other  questions,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
them. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Judge  Gain  E.  Bbooks.* 


QUEEN  OF  THE  CHERRY 
BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OFMAKYLAin) 

nr  THE  Honsc  or  bepresehtatives 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1983 

•  Ms.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  queen 
of  the  1983  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  is 
a  very  attractive  young  lady  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland.  Loretta  Lyn  Ridgely  was 
chosen  queen  of  the  week-long  Cherry 
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BkMmn  Featlval  held  in  Wiihlngton. 
D.C 

MM  RIdfely,  of  Uppo-  llariboro. 
Ifd..  it  a  gradimte  of  Ia  Relne  High 
atboiA.  and  the  WMhingUm  School 
for  Oeuetariee.  She  is  caircntly  em- 
ployed by  the  law  firm  of  Patton. 
BofSi  *  Blow.  Ijm  recently  returned 
tram  a  tour  of  Japan,  where  she 
served  as  the  representative  of  the 
Utalted  States  to  the  many  flower  fes- 
tivals held  there  durtac  the  period  of 
Aprfl  IS  through  May  8.  I  am  eooSl- 
dent  she  was  as  radiant  as  the  Sun 
irtileh  makes  the  cherry  blossoms 
bloom,  and  as  lovely  ss  the  pastel 
colors  seen  in  the  650  cherry  trees 
linlnc  the  Tidal  BastaL 

if^  Rldcely  is  very  active  in  her 
church.  St.  Mary's  of  the  Assumption, 
the  Maryland  State  Society,  and  the 
OzoD  HID  Manor  Foundation.  She  is  a 
friend  to  an  who  know  her,  a  credit  to 
her  State,  and  a  very  lovely  queen.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"There  is  no  auch  sltemative  becauee  to 
be  red  ie  to  beeaae  desd-elowljr  like  lob- 
■(cn  wbo  we  thrown  Into  boOiiis  water." 

The  6S-ye«r-old  author  woke  of  the  death 
aentenee  pronounced  on  the  West  by  Lenin 
In  1S10. 

"That  death  eentenoe  has  never  been  re- 
adnded."  he  Mid.  "Tou  in  the  Weet  have 
been  Uvlnc  under  Uiat  death  lentenee  for 
the  last  68  yean.  Unfortunately  no  one  hM 
taken  It  aeriouely." 

Mr.  SoldMnltayn  hu  been  In  Brttatn  to 
reeetve  the  Templeton  PrIae.  worth  <110.000 
thli  year,  for  hto  work  in  adrandnc  religion 
InRuata. 

OUTCKT  UaOBD 

He  laed  the  Preat  conference  to  launch  an 
Immril^**^  appeal  on  belialf  of  Sergei 
Khodoravleh.  44.  dtetrlbutor  of  funda  to  de- 
pendente  of  Ruaalan  priaonen  of  oonactenoe. 
wbo  waa  arreated  by  the  KOB  in  lloaeow  on 
April  7. 

Mr.  SolBhenltayn  aald  Mr.  Khodorovich 
had  been  aocuaed  of  treoaon.  which  carried 
a  poaaible  death  aentenoe  In  Ruaaia.  Natalya 
Solihenitayn.  tlie  author'a  wife,  aaid  an 
outcry  in  the  West  could  pemiade  the 
Soviet  authoritiea  not  to  Impoae  a  aavage 
sentence.* 


y>^j:HKwrfavTl  ACCUSES 
DISARMERS 


HOfiJAMESailAimN 


CABOUKA 


n  THB  Houss  or 

Tueadav.  Mav  17. 19S3 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Alexander  Solshenltsyn 
was  in  Brltatai  last  week  to  receive  an 
honor  for  his  work  tai  advandng  free- 
dom of  reUdon  in  Russia. 

I  beUeve  all  public  pronouncements 
on  the  great  Issues  by  this  moral  giant 
oui^t  to  be  illssfminatfirt  as  widely  ss 
possible.  Accordingly.  I  am  including 
in  the  Raooas  an  article  from  the 
LotMlon  Dally  Telegraph  of  May  12. 

Mr.  Solshenitsyn  makes  a  point  simi- 
lar to  one  made  by  President  Reagan 
in  his  recent  Orlando  speech  when  he 
aajrs  that  unilateral  disarmers  are 
unable  to  <lisfinr'««*'  between  good 
and  eviL  Our  most  important  task  is  to 
defend  our  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
Any  arms  ctmtrOl  proposal,  whether  it 
be  a  trecae  or  anytiiing  else,  should  be 
rejected  if  it  does  not  serve  this  funda- 
mental aim.  Survival  at  any  price, 
without  regard  to  our  moral  values,  is 
tanmoraL 

Vtom  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
May  121 

(By  David  MOlward) 

Alexander  Solihenitayn  yeaterday  accuaed 
jroung  aupportera  of  unilateral  diaannament 
of  lietng  naive  and  unable  to  diatlngulah  be- 
tween abaolute  good  and  evIL 

"They  feel  they  are  carefree  and  that  the 
e^qMrtenee  will  go  on  for  ever,"  he  aald  at 
Oarldgea  In  one  of  the  few  Preaa  confer- 
enoea  be  haa  given  since  being  expelled  f  ran 
Ruaaia  In  1»T4. 

"They  bdieved  Bertrand  Ruaaell  when  he 
aaid  it  waa  better  to  be  'red  than  dead.'  But 
here  even  Ruaaell  waa  mentally  lacking. 


MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

HON.  MAI^KAPTUR 


oromo 


ATIVIS 


n  THB  HOUSB  or 

Tuesday.  May  17.  iM J 

•  Ms.  KAPTOR  Mr.  ^)eaker.  we  wlU 
soon  be  voting  on  production  funds  for 
the  MX  missile  program.  DesDlte  the 
Reagan  administration's  efforts.  I  be- 
Ueve that  the  MX  remains  an  ill-con- 
ceived weapons  system— dangerous, 
costly,  and  lacking  a  valid  military 
purpose. 

The  Business  Executives  for  Nation- 
al Security  (BENS).  Inc..  wrote  an  in- 
sightful piece  examining  the  MX  mis- 
sile. They  too  conclude  that  the  mili- 
tary benefits  of  the  MX  are  too  ques- 
tionable to  merit  its  enormous  costs.  I 
urge  My  colleagues  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments which  BENS  addressed  in  its 
letter. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bnannas  ExscoTTvx 
roa  NsnoMAL  Sacuarrr,  Inc.. 
Waahinoton,  D.C,  Man  12.  f  Ml 
Hon.  Mabct  KATTum. 

U.S.  Houae  of  RepnaentoHvea.  Waahington. 
D.a 

Dasa  RxpasasiiTATivB  KAPrna:  On  behalf 
of  BiHlneaa  Bxecutivea  for  National  Securi- 
ty (BENS).  Inc..  a  natkHial.  non-partiaan  or- 
ganlntlon  at  busineaa  leaden  committed  to 
help  booat  America's  fundamental  national 
aecurity.  I  would  like  to  ahare  with  you  our 
analysia  of  the  Prealdent'a  propoaal  to  spend 
at  least  $1S  billion  over  the  next  five  years 
to  procure  the  MX  mlaalle  ayatcm  and  to  de- 
velop lU  baaing  mode.  In  order  to  aaoertain 
whetlier  clear  and  overriding  military  needa 
Justify  such  a  major  expenditure,  BKN8  has 
consulted  a  broad  array  of  defenae  experta 
and  we  have  carefully  reviewed  many  rele- 
vant documents,  including  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces. 
BENS  has  now  concluded  that  the  military 
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advantages  of  the  MX  are  too  queatloo- 
ahlr  and  the  security  risks  far  too  great- 
to  merit  any  further  spending  on  the  pro- 
ductkm  and  deployment  of  this  oostly.  mar- 
ginal, and  dsstabillsing  weapon  system. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  critical  that  the  eoo- 
nonic  liin'T"*'"'*  of  our  national  aecurity  re- 
oehre  dose  attentton.  Bernard  J.  OlCeefe. 
Chairman  of  the  Natknal  Assortat.km  of 
Manufacturers  and  Chainnan  of  BO  4k  O. 
Inc.,  a  Fortune  500  corporation  with  impor- 
tant defense  contracts,  wrote  In  this 
month's  issue  of  Enterprise.  "The  spiral 
that  Is  choking  our  economy  must  be 
brokeiL  Tlie  piaee  to  start  is  with  the  defi- 
cit. Critics  claim  that  (cutting  Um  deficit  by 
reducing  the  federal  budget!  will  adversely 
affect  our  well-being  and  our  national  de- 
fense. To  the  contrary,  onr  weU-being  and 
our  national  security  will  be  better  served 
by  a  strong  and  viable  economy."  O'Keefe. 
an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Unioo.  observed  In  a 
recent  Interview  that  tlie  MX  system  "Is  un- 
and  should  be  swapped."  BENS 


The  value  of  the  Soowcroft  Commission's 
Report  is  in  ttie  criteria  It  provides  for  your 
decision  on  tlie  MX.  The  Report  recom- 
monds  a  worthwhile  new  approach  for  re- 
viewing all  of  our  strategic  arsenals.  The 
Report  proposes  the  foUowing:  that  arms 
control  and  weapon  modemintlon  efforts 
be  linked:  that  "our  words,  policies  and  ac- 
tions slMuld  all  make  dear  the  American 
conviction  that  nuclear  war.  Involving  few 
or  many  nuclear  weapons,  would  be  a  trage- 
dy of  unparalleled  scope  for  humanity": 
that  force  comparisons  should  center  on 
warhead  levels,  rather  than  launchers:  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  move  away 
from  MIRVs:  that  staMllty  should  be  the 
primary  objective  of  our  arms  control  and 
modernisation  programs;  and  that,  as  a 
basic  prerequisite  to  tlie  prevention  of  nu- 
dear  war,  all  such  programs  must  proceed 
from  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  militaristic  regime  wliich  will  re- 
spond to  our  actions  accordingly. 

We  are  disappointed  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  failed  to  apply  these  wise 
criteria  rigorously  to  the  MX  itself.  BENS 
has  oonduded  that  the  MX  meets  none  of 
the  above  standards  established  by  the 
Commission. 

By  proposing  that  the  MX  be  placed  in  a 
situation  of  greater  vulnerability,  warhead 
for  warhead,  than  our  existing  land-based 
arsenals,  the  Commission  has  effectively 
demonstrated  the  Impracticallty  of  the  MX 
system.  Is  the  MX  to  be  simply  a  "bargain- 
ing clilp"  In  tlw  START  negotiations  cur- 
rently underway  in  Oeneva?  We  can  find  no 
evidence  of  this  In  Administration  state- 
ments. How  tlien  wiU  the  MX  have  the  posi- 
tive effect  on  arms  control  the  Commission 
calls  for?  Evoi  If  the  MX  were  oonodved  of 
as  a  future  negotiating  point,  recent  lilstory 
abounds  with,  examples  of  expensive  bar- 
gaining chips— like  the  multiple  warhead 
technology— on  which  the  Iwrgainers  could 
never  quite  come  to  terms.  Many  such  weap- 
ons are  now  permanent  fixtures  of  U^S.  and 
Soviet  arsenals.  If  we  produce  the  MX.  we 
can  be  certain  that  tlie  Soviet  military  will 
respond  in  kind— either  by  moving  to  a  tiair- 
trigger  launch-on-wamlng  posture  or  by  fur- 
ther developing  tlieir  arsenal  of  "first- 
strike"  weapons. 

If  deterrence  cannot  be  bluffed,  as  the 
Commission  argues,  and  if  we  must  lie  pre- 
pared to  use  those  weapons  which  we 
deploy,  then  producing  and  dndoying  the 
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MX  WiU  "M^"*""  to  the  woild  that  the 
United  Static  is  prepaitng  to  lamidi  a  first 
strike  againat  the  Soviet  UntaL  Wbether  or 
not  such  a  first  strike  wttboot  retaUaUon 
could  ever  be  a  feasible  option  and  reeent 
reports  in  Fhysles  Today  and  adsntine 
American  taad  us  to  qaastloo  whetlier  it 
could— escalating  our  tiratstrike  arsenals 
can  only  undennine  our  eOovts  to  desBon- 
atrate  that  Um  United  States  wiU  not  toler- 
ate nadear  war  in  any  f  ona.  And  it  can  only 
other  nations  to  devdop  nudear 


BKN8  applauds  the 
adilevtog  a  broad  I 
security.  DdTeni 
ers  alike  aite  distuiiwd  that  Anerlea's  de- 
fense programs  are  not  piutaiiding  ft«m  a 
drtierent  king-range  strategy  for  a  strong 
ntitf~^'  deiknse.  Our  economic  and  military 
strength  is  suff ertng  as  a  result  Experts  as 
diverae  as  Ocneral  Mazwdl  TSylor.  f onner 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff .  Adm. 
maWU^  Turner,  fonaer  Dteeetor  of  the 
Central  Intelligenoe  Agency.  WOUam  Van 
Cteave.  foraier  director  at 
gan's  dffwe  transition 
EbBO  Zumwalt.  former  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations and  a  '»«'««'«*>  of  the  JOint  Ctiiefi  of 
Staff  under  President  mnn.  have  called  for 
a  halt  to  dovekipment  of  the  MX.  dtlng  iU 
dubkNis  mlXtary  benefits  and  iU  enonnous 
costs.  Indeed,  the  MX  is  a  prfaae  example  at 
a  program  lliat  win  be  so  ihaiiWlliing  as  to 
pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  very 
country  it  purports  to  protect. 

The  upcotning  authorisatlfln  and  appro- 
priation votes  on  the  MX  wffl  provide  criti- 
cal tests  of  riiimrisslnnal  resolve  to  act  in 
the  best  IntercsU  of  the  United  States  in 
matters  vital  to  our  national  defense. 
Rather  thaa  bowing  to  institutianal  momen- 
tum and  the  sheer  avaOabflity  of  the  MX. 
BENS  aski  you  to  choose  a  common-sense 
alternative  for  Amnlca.  Vote  no.  Let  us 
break  free  of  the  pointless  aoquisttkm  of 
every  conceivable  weapon,  no  matter  how 
expensive  or  marginally  useful  it  may  be.  In 
the  Interest  of  restoring  our  fundamental 
nattonal  security.  I  strontfly  urge  you.  on 
behalf  of  business  executives  throughout 
the  country,  to  vote  against  appropriating 
any  further  funds  to  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  tlie  MX. 
Sincenely, 

Stamlkt  A.  Wkiss.  Picstdeat* 


CLINCH  RIVER  REACTOR-AX  IT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OniNGER 


lATTVBS 


OPIIKWTOBK 

iH  THx  Bousx  or 

Tuesday.  Maw  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared on  Saturday.  May  14.  1983.  in 
the  New  Yoric  Times.  The  article  by 
Joseph  Egan  outlines  the  lade  of  fore- 
sight DOE  is  showing  in  continuing 
the  development  of  CRBR  considering 
the  fact  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Plutonium  shortage  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 
The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Ftam  the  New  York  Times.  May  14. 10881 

Cuwoi  Rnai  Rsaciob- Ax  It 

(By  Joseph  R.  Egan) 

HaassBAU^  N.T.— Like  a  vampire  tliat  re- 
fuses to  die.  the  Clindi  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor project  in  Tennessee  haunts  Federal 
budget  BMctlnci  with  an  unworldly  snrviv- 
aMUty.  Despite  repeated  death  blows  by  Ub- 
eials.  cnvironmentaliata  and.  in  1062.  even 
flacal  conservatives,  the  $6  billion  boondog- 
gle nttintum  to  olude  the  Ixidget  axe. 

In  lots,  the  project  was  kOled  in  the 
Houae  but  revived  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate 
after  lobbying  tv  majority  leader  Howard 
H.  Baker  of  Tennessee.  In  its  proposed  1084 
budget,  the  Reagan  Administration  had 
hoped  to  push  the  reactor  with  a  $270  mil- 
lion grant. 

But  on  Thursday,  a  House  AK>roprlatlons 
subcommittee  voted  glJi  blllkm  for  the 
project  through  1000.  contingent  on  the  nu- 
dear industry's  »>»»rt"g  40  percent  of  the  re- 
maining costs.  The  House  itself  voted  388-1 
to  deny  funds  for  the  project  past  Sept.  30 
unless  Congress  accepted  a  cost-sharing 
plan.  Construction  of  the  reactor  is  Just  be- 


Tet.  two  technical  developments  may  fi- 
nally drive  a  stake  through  the  reactor's 
"heart"  That  heart  has  been  Iweeder  propo- 
nents' daim  that  there  will  be  a  global 
shortage  or  uranium  fuel  In  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

Breedn-  reacUxs,  which  would  produce  as 
much  fud  over  their  Ufetimea  aa  ttiey  con- 
aume  while  generating  dectridty.  originally 
were  proposed  to  offset  the  predicted  short- 
faiL  But  American  and  Japanese  research- 
ers now  believe  that  dissolved  uranium  in 
sea  water  can  be  recovered  at  costs  far 
below  those  previously  envisioned— an  ad- 
vance that  could  end  the  teveder  debate. 
The  oceans  iwr*^**"  an  estimated  four  bil- 
lion tons  of  disolved  uranium  ore— enough 
to  fud  all  existing,  planned  and  imaginable 
conventional  reactors  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Tlwre  are  nearly  400  conventional,  or 
"light  water,"  power  reactors  operating  or 
under  construction  throughout  the  world. 
Unlike  breeders,  these  reactors  do  not  re- 
quire that  Plutonium,  a  byproduct  suitable 
for  my'^"g  nudear  weapons,  be  recyded 
from  spent  fud  and  sold  commercially  to 
sustain  economic  <n>eratlon.  They  are  inher- 
ently safer  and  less  vulnerable  to  terrorists 
and  saboteurs  than  breeders  are.  And  they 
can  produce  electrldty  more  chem>ly  than 
breeders  as  long  as  uranium  prices,  now  $22 
per  pound  of  ore,  remain  under  $150. 

In  1081.  researchers  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  its  Woods  Hole 
Ooeuographlc  Institute  completed  design 
studies  indicating  that  uranium  production 
costs  under  $200  per  pound  were  within 
readi  by  using  hydrous  titanium  oxide  to  se- 
lectively absorb  uranium  from  sea  water. 

Whfle  breeder  advocates  dismissed  the 
study,  Japan's  Metal  Mining  Agency  pro- 
ceeded with  Its  pilot  sea  water  recovery 
plant,  now  under  construction  and  sched- 
uled for  operation  in  1084.  CommerciaUza- 
tion  of  the  process,  similar  to  thst  studied 
by  MJ.T.,  Is  planned  for  the  early  1990's. 
Projected  recovery  cost?  Under  $100  per 
pound. 

While  the  Administration  seems  unwilling 
to  support  this  technology  the  way  it  sup- 
ports the  (31nch  River  breeder.  It  nonethe- 
less endorses  another  new  technology  that 
could  also  extend  recoverable  uranium  re- 
sources: laser  enrichment. 
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Under  devehvment  tor  the  nudear  weap- 
ons program  at  the  Energy  Department's 
Lawrence  Uvermore  Natkmal  Laboratory, 
the  laser  process,  if  api^led  to  the  civilian 
nudear  fuel  cyde,  could  increase  the 
amount  of  uranium  extracted  from  ore, 
thus  extending  recoverable  uranium  re- 
sources by  20  percent  or  more.  But  predict- 
ably no  such  plans  exist 

Projections  of  uranium  shortfalls  were 
baaed  on  growth  ratea  in  the  uae  of  nudear 
power  that  in  retrospect  were  outrageously 
high.  Since  1078,  more  than  40  reactor 
orders  have  been  canceled  in  America  alone. 
Orer  the  past  decade,  moreover,  convention- 
al reactors,  like  cars,  have  been  made  more 
fud-effident  And  large  new  fields  of  urani- 
um have  been  discovered,  amding  spot- 
mariiet  prices  down  more  than  50  percent 
since  1070. 

With  the  key  argument  for  the  breeder  In- 
validated, what  remains  to  Justify  continued 
huge  expenditures  on  a  pn^ype  that  even 
its  proponmts  agree,  will  be  technically  ob- 
solete before  it  Is  completed?  Nothing. 

Only  a  handful  of  manufacturers  stand  to 
gain  from  continued  welfare  suppnt  of  the 
breeder.  Ironically,  the  biggest  loser  may  be 
the  nudear  Industry,  which  has  been  short 
of  political  capital  since  the  Tliree  MUe 
Island  aoddent  Given  the  near-bankruptcy 
of  many  utilities  overoommitted  to  nudear 
power,  the  industry  can  hardly  afford  an- 
other blunder. 

Instead  of  ^proving  any  cost-sharing 
plan,  Ccmgress  should  kill  the  Clinch  River 
reactor  for  good.* 


ROSS  ADAIR:  FRIEND  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E  MOIER 

oromo 

nr  THB  HOUSE  or  rxprksertativbs 

Wednesday.  May  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  former  member  of  this 
body  who  passed  away  recently.  E. 
Ross  Adair,  who  served  the  people  of 
Indiana's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict for  two  decades,  was  a  personal 
friend  and  a  conscientious  public  serv- 
ant who  represented  the  very  Ijest  in 
Government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  his 
sense  of  purpose  in  this  Chaml)er.  He 
came  to  the  floor  well  prepared  for  the 
debate  at  hand  He  did  his  homework 
and  you  alwajrs  got  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  he  had  translated  the 
provisions  of  any  bill  before  us  into  its 
effect  on  his  district  and  the  State  of 
Indiana.  He  was  respected  l)e<»use  he 
respected  the  views  of  others  without 
being  abrasive  and  overbearing.  He 
was  a  leader  and  a  listener  and  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect 
for  both  qualities  that  he  represented 
so  well. 
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It  Is  nf e  to  njr  that  he  wt  a  stand- 
ard in  aofenunent  that  others  have 
been  measured  agaJnst  since  his  leav- 
ing the  Bouse.  It  was  a  standard  that  I 
hope  and  trust  wfll  remain  intact  It 
was  a  standard  of  ezoellenoe. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  slncerest 
sympathy  at  this  time.* 


A  TRIBDTB  TO  "OU>  TIMER'S 
DAY" 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

ornn 

Hi  THB  BOUSB  OV 1 

Tueadaw,  Maw  17.  IMS 

•  Ifr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Infonn  my  colleagues  of  an  event  that 
has  taken  idaoe  annually,  for  the  last 
ae  years  In  my  district  It  is  the  "Old 
Timer's  Day"  celehratlon  In  Dickson. 
Tenn.  Mr.  Warren  Medley,  a  radio  talk 
show  host  founder  and  chairman  of 
Old  Timer's  Day,  has  seat  it  grow  over 
the  years  from  a  small  antique  and  en- 
tertainment show,  to  one  that  has  nu- 
merous contests,  luncheons,  oitertaln- 
ment  events,  and  a  parade.  Each  year. 
Old  Timer's  Day  hooon  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  during  their  lives, 
done  something  worthy  of  recognition. 
This  year.  Old  Timer's  Day  honored  7 
of  the  10  living  escapees  fran  the 
Island  of  CMTegkkv. 

The  Island  of  Cnregldor,  a  part  of 
the  Philippines  which  guards  the  en- 
trance to  Manila  Bay.  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  Intense  fighting  during 
Wwld  War  n.  After  4  to  5  months  of 
continuous  shelling  by  the  Japanese, 
the  Awy*-**!*"  forces  in  the  Philippines 
fimdly  surrendered.  However,  one 
group  of  Americans  were  still  on  the 
Island  when  the  Japanese  occupation 
beguL. After  the  Japanese  failed  to 
recognte  the  white  flag,  these  men  re- 
alised that  they  should  escape  from 
the  island  if  they  were  to  survive.  The 
mm  boarded  a  3C-foot  boat  and  trav- 
eled over  2,000  miles  arriving  in 
Darwin.  Australia,  31  days  later. 
During  the  trip  they  were  in  constant 
danger  because  they  were  traveling 
throui^  Jmaneae-controlled  waters. 
Tet  after  many  dose  calls  with  death, 
they  reached  their  destination  safely. 

These  men.  whose  valiant  diq)lay  of 
courage  is  an  example  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  who  were  honored  in  Dick- 
son on  Saturday.  May  7.  are: 

Rear  Adm.  (USN-Ret.)  John  H.  Mor- 
rfl]  n.  of  Gulf  Breeze.  Fla. 

IXmakl  C.  Taylor  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla. 
Lyle  Berder  of  Indianhead.  Md. 
Jack  P.  Meeker  of  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Glenn  Swisher  of  Carrollton.  Tex. 
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Bruce  Richardson  of  Auburn,  m. 

Eari  Watklns  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Many  men.  women,  children,  and 
dvic  (wganlntkms  have  helped  to 
make  Old  Timer's  Day  something 
really  spedal  In  Dl^son.  ^thout  the 
help  of  the  American  Legion's  Ludan 
Bory  Post  115.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  4641.  the  Dk^son  Jayoees 
and  dvHian  dubs,  and  countless  other 
groups.  Old  Timer's  Day  would  not  be 
as  successful  as  it  has  been  through- 
out the  years. 

I  cuigratulate  the  people  of  Dtek- 
son.  Tenn..  who  for  many  years  have 
succeatfully  sponsored  an  evmt  that 
truly  recognises  an  American  resource 
we  sometimes  tend  to  overlook— Older 
Americans.  I  commend  this  year's  hon- 
orees.  because  their  story  Is  <me  we 
should  not  forget  The  courage  they 
displayed  while  fighting  for  their 
country,  is  something  about  which  we 
all  can  be  proud.* 


May  17, 1983 


JAMES  E.  TEAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

orMASTUun 
m  THS  Houss  or  unosBirrATrvis 


Tue$daw.  May  17, 1993 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
James  E.  Tear  of  Towson,  Md..  for  his 
distinguished  service  to  the  Baltimore 
County  public  school  system. 

Mr.  Tear  wiU  retire  this  year  after 
over  40  years  of  service.  In  that  time, 
he  has  worthed  in  Ave  schools:  West- 
chester. Fort  Howard.  Garrison.  Rose- 
dale,  and  Lutherville  Elementary 
Schools.  At  Rosedale  and  Lutherville. 
he  served  each  as  prindpal  for  17 
years.  Also,  for  over  10  years,  he  has 
served  as  legislative  chairman  for  four 
different  orguiizations  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. One  of  these,  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  Elementary  School 
Administrators,  has  given  him  special 
recognition  for  his  outstanding  work 
in  this  area. 

Throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Tear  has 
demonstrated  his  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence in  public  education.  He  has 
developed  an  outstanding  relationship 
with  the  parents  of  his  schools.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  twice  fought  the  closing 
of  Lutherville  Elementary  School, 
woiking  dosely  with  parents  and 
teachers.  However.  Mr.  Tear's  most 
impressive  quality  is  his  concern  for 
children.  Known  for  eating  with  his 
students  on  occasion,  he  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  them.  For  this 
and  all  his  other  contributions,  he  has 
been  honored  with  life  membership  in 
both  the  Maryland  and  the  National 
Congresses  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
wishing  Mr.  Tear  a  very  happy  and 
fulfilling  retirement* 


PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  TAX- 
PAYER—PLEASE  DO  NOT  SUP- 
PORT MY  BILL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 


'ATIvn 


nf  THE  Housi  or 

Tuetday,  May  17, 19S3 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  C^teaker.  I  rise  for 
a  most  unusual  reastm— to  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  sumtort  a  bUl  that  I 
have  just  introduced.  Today  I  have  re- 
lunctantly  introduced  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  White  Ele- 
phant Feeding  and  Financing  Scheme 
of  1083  to  Insure  that  there  wfll  be  suf- 
fident  public  debate  on  any  efforts  to 
provide  new  taxpayer  subsidies  for  the 
Clinch  River  project  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence while  I  briefly  review  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  that  have 
Inrought  us  to  this  point 

The  Clinch  River  project  was  au- 
thorised by  Congress  in  1971.  a  Ume 
when  many  energy  forecasts  indicated 
the  need  for  considerable  additions  to 
the  Nation's  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity by  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
initial  cost  estimate  of  the  project  was 
1099  million.  Indudlng  a  $257  million 
private-investor  contribution  which  ac- 
counted for  36  percent  of  the  antld- 
pated  costs. 

By  1981.  the  cost  of  the  project  had 
soared  to  $3.2  billion,  and  construction 
had  not  even  begun.  The  private  inves- 
tor contribution,  however,  remained  at 
$257  million— only  8  percent  of  the 
project's  costs.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
assumptions  on  which  the  project  was 
originally  based  were  no  longer  valid. 
Declining  projections  for  future  elec- 
trical demand  and  increased  reserves 
of  relatively  inexpensive  uranium  for 
existing  light-water  reactors  dearly  in- 
dicated that  breeder  technology  would 
be  unable  to  compete  in  the  commer- 
cial marketplace  for  at  least  50  years, 
if  ever.  It  became  Increasingly  difficult 
to  justify  spending  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  prematurely  dononstrate  a 
technology  that  would  be  totally  obso- 
lete long  before  it  would  be  able  to 
compete  with  existing  nudear  technol- 
ogies. 

As  early  as  September  1977.  Con- 
gressman David  Stockman  had  con- 
duded  that 

The  unwillinsneas  of  the  electric  utilities 
to  siMorb  a  Isrser  share  of  the  coat  of  com- 
mercialising the  breeder  ia  the  most  telling 
evidence  of  Ito  lack  of  economic  feasibility 
imder  present  conditions. 

On  May  7.  1981.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Sdence  and  Technology,  after 
an  extensive  debate,  voted  to  deautho- 
rise  the  Clinch  River  project  Howev- 
er, funding  was  restored  on  the  floor 
within  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1983,  which  was  not  open  to 
amendment.    Since    1981.    despite    a 
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growing  iM^  of  '*«»""«"g  evidence- - 
the  OAO  found  that  the  total  project 
cost  could  reach  $8J  bOUon-the 
Clinch  Rlvttr  project  has  defied  fiscal 
logic  and  managed  to  hang  on  by  a 
thread. 

On  December  14. 1962.  the  Houae.  by 
a  vote  of  2X7-196.  voted  to  ddete  fund- 
ing for  Clftieh  River  from  the  fiscal 
year  1983  otmtlnuing  appropriation. 
However,  on  December  17,  1962.  the 
Senate  vot«d  to  continue  fundtng  by  a 
one-vote  margin.  A  oonXerenoe  com- 
mittee report  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved thai  provided  flMal  year  1983 
funding  with  the  oondltlanB  that  con- 
struction  w»s  not  to  begin,  and  that  $1 
million  had  to  be  spent  on  a  study  to 
Increase  prl^^  investmetit  in  the 
project  The  DOB  had  Just  Increased 
the  total  cost  estimate  to  $3.6  bOUon. 
with  the  private  investment  remaining 
at  $257  mflikm. 

On  March  15,  1963,  the  Department 
of  Energy  released  its  coetsharing 
study.  The  oongreaslonal  response  was 
less  than  enthuslastle.  The  idan  pro- 
poaed  that  kirivate  invertors  contribute 
40  percent  of  the  remaining  estimated 
project  coa^  to  reduce  FBdsral  outlays 
during  the  construction  of  the  project 
However,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to 
guarantee  that  the  private  Investor 
would  be  repaid  during  the  operation 
of  the  plaht  throu^  revenues  from 
the  plant  Federal  appropriatloos.  or 
both.  In  effect  the  private  Investors 
would  not  have  to  accept  any  additi<m- 
al  risk  beycokd  the  $257  million  that 
they  pledged  in  1971.  Jn  a  nutshell, 
this  $1  million  study  suggests  a  cost/ 
benefit  ftiandng  arrangement  in 
which  the  private  investor  would  re- 
ceive potential  boiefits.  and  the  tax- 
payer would  still  be  stuA  with  the 
costs.  In  fact  it  appears  possible  that 
overlapping  subddles  available  under 
the  DOE  eos^sharing  proposal  could 
cost  the  tmcpayer  more  ttian  If  the 
Federal  Government  just  picked  up 
the  entire  tab. 

On  April  26,  1983,  the  Science  Com- 
mittee was  assured  that  a  cost^haring 
bill  would  be  reported  out  of  subcom- 
mittee by  May  15,  1983.  The  omnmit- 
tee,  by  a  vote  of  24-16.  then  passed  the 
Brown-Schneider  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1984  DOE  authtniBatirai 
prohibiting  funding  for  Clinch  River 
after  October  1, 1983.  unless  cost-shar- 
ing legislation  Is  enacted. 

On  May  3,  1983.  Secretary  Hodd 
presented  DOE'S  cost-sharing  plan  to 
Congress  in  legislative  Umn.  Assuming 
its  imminent  introduction,  a  Sdnioe 
Subcommittee  hearing  was  scheduled 
on  the  proposal  for  May  10. 1983.  and 
a  marinip  twas  scheduled  for  May  12. 
1983.  However,  it  was  apparmtly  de- 
termined that  the  prc^oBBl  would 
never  fly.  It  was  never  formally  intro- 
duced and  the  May  10  hearing  and  the 
May  12  marinip  were  canceled. 
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Last  Thursday.  May  12,  1983.  the 
DOB  flscal  year  1984  authorisation 
bin  was  brou^t  to  the  floor  and  the 
EbNiae— by  a  resounding  vote  of  388- 
1— endorsed  the  Brown-Sdmeider 
amendment  to  prohibit  further  fund- 
ing until  cost-sharing  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

Howevn*.  on  the  same  day,  in  dosed 
sfaslnn.  the  Energy  and  Water  Devd- 
opment  SuboHnmlttee  of  the  Appro- 
priaUons  Committee  mariied  up  the 
fiscal  your  1984  DOE  «>propriatlons 
bOL  The  subcommittee  reiwrt  of  its 
actionB  is  not  available  for  examina- 
tion. The  subcommittee  apiwrently 
appropriated  $1.5  billion  for  Clinch 
River  and  attempts  to  address  the 
lirtcnt  of  the  Brown-Schndder  amend- 
ment by  requiring  additional  contribu- 
tions by  private  Investors. 

AlthOMgh  the  subcommittee  has  not 
made  its  repent  available,  it  I4>pear8 
that  the  Aippropriatlons  Subcommit- 
tee <m  Enogy  and  Water  has  chosen 
to  Incorporate  the  DOE  cost-sharing 
proposal  within  its  fiscal  year  1984 
DOE  appropriaticms  bill— a  cost-shar- 
ing proposal  that  has  never  been  for- 
mally introduced,  has  never  been  re- 
ferred to  authorizing  committees,  and 
has  never  hem  the  subject  of  an  au- 
thorization committee  hearing. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House.  I  find 
this  deviation  from  the  normal  legislsr 
tive  process  very  unsettling.  While 
there  may  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  cost-shar- 
ing proposal,  we  should  at  least  Insure 
that  the  Issue  has  been  fully  and 
openly  examined  and  debated  in  a 
itfwiiitr  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
this  House.  We  simply  should  not 
allow  new  legldatlon  that  will  commit 
the  American  people  to  finance  this 
multHMIlion  project  to  be  casually  at- 
tached to  an  appropriation  blU— with- 
out benefit  of  an  authorization— in  a 
subcommittee  meeting  that  is  not 
opm  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  dedded  to  in- 
troduce the  Department  of  Energy's 
cost-sharing  proposal  with  one  small 
diange— I  have  chosen  to  rename  it 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
White  Elephant  Feeding  and  Financ- 
ing Schone  of  1983.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  dear  that  I  do  not  support  the 
findings,  purposes,  additional  authori- 
sations, or  miscellaneous  provisions  of 
this  bilL  Nonetheless.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  subject  to  the  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  the  legislative  process. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  closely 
follow  this  issue  in  the  weeks  ahead  to 
determine  if  proposed  cost-sharing 
pnvosals  are  truly  consistent  with  the 
intoit  of  this  House  when  it  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  Brown- 
Schneider  amendment.  In  an  era  of 
$200  billion  defidts.  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  such  costly  schemes  to  slip 
through  unnoticed.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


ornsonn* 
m  THE  HOUSE  or 


ATTVXS 


Tuetday.  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  an 
auq)ldous  event  that  occurred  this 
past  Friday.  May  13. 1983. 

Gregory  W.  Carman,  a  former 
Monber  who  represented  the  Third 
.  Congressional  District  of  Lcmg  Island. 
N.Y..  was  formally  Inducted  as  a  TJJB. 
Federal  judge  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
International  Trade.  Judge  Carman, 
who  served  this  House  as  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
the  House  w^^^Ung  Coaaaitbee.  with 
distinction,  understands  the  Impor- 
tance of  international  trade  to  the  na-* 
tional  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
his  insight  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  We  all  wish  him  well  In  his 
new  endeavors.* 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SWEET 
POTATO  AFFAIR 


HON.  ghus  w.  long 

OPLOUI8IAMA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  betbesehtativbs 

T'uesday,  May  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow.  May  19,  we  will  be  ob- 
serving the  seventh  annual  Sweet 
Potato  Affair,  a  day  in  which  we  all 
celebrate  the  flavor  and  nutritional 
value  of  the  golden  Louisiana  yam. 

A  Louisiana  yam  is  technically  a 
sweet  potato,  but  it  is  different  from 
all  other  sweet  potatoes.  It  was  sden- 
tifically  developed  to  have  golden, 
moist  flesh  and  rich,  sugary  taste. 

Yams  are  perhiu)s  the  world's  most 
versatile  food.  They  are  available 
fresh,  frozen,  or  canned.  They  can  be 
baked,  french-fried.  boiled,  stuffed, 
candied,  or  escalloped.  They  can  be 
eaten  by  themselves  or  in  casseroles, 
baked  into  pies,  cakes,  and  puddings  or 
served  as  a  side  dish  to  almost  any 
meat. 

They  taste  so  good,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve how  good  they  are  for  you.  Each 
golden  tuber  has  150  percent  of  the 
recommended  dally  dietary  allowance 
of  vitamin  A— essential  for  healthy 
bones,  teeth,  and  skin  and  crucial  for 
good  night  vision. 

The  source  of  that  vitamin  A  is  caro- 
tene, a  substance  which  converts  to  vi- 
tamin A  in  the  body.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  one  of  the  foods  with  a  high  con- 
tent of  carotene.  New  studies  have 
shown  that  people  who  eat  large 
amounts  of  foods  rich  in  this  nutrient 
have  a  reduced  risk  of  cancers  of  the 
lung,  bladder,  and  larynx. 
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Bgontft  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
yam  harvcat.  the  Government  uies 
lane  amounts  of  iweet  potatoes  in  Its 
various  food  programs  for  the  military 
and  for  sdioolchfldren.  This  year,  ad- 
dtUooal  yams  were  purchased  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy  through  soup 
kitchens  aerasB  the  Nation. 

SInoe  a  major  oonoem  of  Federal 
food  programs  Is  to  provide  foods  with 
a  High  nutritional  value  and  tasty 
flavor,  the  Louisiana  yam  is  custom 
made.  Yams  have  three  great  virtues 
tat  these  programs:  They  are  extrone- 
ly  nutritlooa.  they  are  very  versatile 
and  can  be  jnepared  in  many  different 
ways,  and  they  have  a  natural  sweet 
taste  that  most  peoirie  enjoy. 

I  encourage  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  Oovemment 
agencies  to  continue  and  Increase  their 
'  purchases  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  hope 
that  purdiaaing  decisions  will  be  made 
as  eariy  as  possible  to  assist  produc- 
tion planning.9 


THE  nfPRACTICAIJTY  OP  OUR 
CUKRMHT  FREE  TRADE  PHI- 
L080PHT 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEII 


onacmoAm 
Ol  THE  HOUSE  OF 


'ATIvn 


Tuadav.  Maw  17. 19S3 
m  Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  discuss''<my  concerns 
about  current  VB.  trade  policy.  This 
policy  assumes  that  If  we  could  estab- 
lish a  worldwide  system  of  pure  free 
trade  the  resulting  forces  of  Interna- 
tional competition  would  bring  ttroBr 
perlty  to  all  nations— including  our 
own.  As  lofty  as  this  sounds.  I  believe 
that  we  do  not  properly  recognise  the 
impractlcality  of  such  an  international 
system  of  free  trade,  for  we  tend  to 
look  too  optimistically  at  the  theoreti- 
cal results  of  such  a  doctrine. 

In  relation  to  this  concern.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  an  artlde  in  this  Sun- 
day's Washingtim  Post  by  Prof.  Wolf- 
gang Hager  enttUed  "Let  Us  Now 
Praise  Trade  Protectionism."  While 
the  title  Is  somewhat  extreme.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  article  raises  Important 
questions  about  free  trade  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  Hager.  the  develcqied  ooim- 
trles.  Inchiding  the  United  States,  are 
faced  with  an  aidless  supply  of  sub- 
glstence-wage  labor  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  The 
American  i«oducer  is  unable  to  lower 
tiie  wages  of  its  employees  enough  to 
compete  with  the  producers  In  Third 
Wortd  countries  who  can  manufacture 
uid  assemble  goods  much  more  cheap- 
ly by  taking  advantage  of  this  cheaper 
labor.  Some  people  suggest  that  the 
way  to  stay  competitive,  without  vio- 
lating free  trade  principles,  is  though 
and  through  a  relaz- 
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ation  of  those  sodal  standards  which 
affect  the  cost  of  productUm.  Thou^ 
in  the  shortrun  such  cuts  may  help 
keep  the  United  States  competitive, 
these  tactics  would  ultimately  serve  to 
undermine  many  of  the  fundamental 
social  values  held  by  Americans,  values 
concerning  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers,  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, chad  labor,  the  right  of  onploy- 
ees  to  bargain  collectively,  equity  in 
taxation,  and  many  others.  The  Phil- 
ippines, which  lowered  wages  by 
decree  in  order  to  gain  international 
competitiveness,  has  merely  done 
openly  what  we  would  be  doing  indi- 
rectly. In  order  to  preserve  these 
values,  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing the  strength  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, we  need  to  consider  a  trade 
policy  which  recognises  that  the  U.S. 
market  is  the  largest  in  the  world  and 
which  Is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  do- 
mestic Industry  and  American  woric- 
eis. 

The  American  public,  as  well  as 
many  policymakers,  have  been  drawn 
into  a  simplistic  perception  that  there 
are  only  two  varieties  of  trade  policy- 
free  trade,  which  Is  good,  and  every- 
thing else,  which  Is  protectionist  and 
therefore  bad. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  such  naive 
views.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
econcmlcally  cmmlpotent  in  the  world 
and  we  can  no  longer  assume  that  all 
international  competition  will  work  to 
our  advantage.  Just  as  we  recognize 
that  maricet  forces  within  our  domes- 
tic economy  must  be  constrained  and 
guided  to  achieve  important  social 
goals,  so  we  must  realise  that  interna- 
tional markets  need  a  more  sophisti- 
cated policy  than  free  trade  ideology 
provides  in  order  to  insure  that  our 
national  interests  and  goals  are  met. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  we  need  to  reevaluate 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  free  trade 
policy,  and  to  examine  what  this 
policy  entails  in  terms  of  domestic 
costs.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the 
Rkord  of  this  body  the  article  by  BCr. 
Hager  for  the  perusal  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  an  article  which  warrants 
our  close  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  WsBhlnston  Post] 

I^T  Us  Now  PsAisB  Tkaob  PaoracnomsM 
(By  Wolfsans  Hscer) 

Like  most  people.  I  uaed  to  believe  thst 
free  trade  helped  create  proaperlty  and 
peace,  and  that  protecticmlam  betrayed  con- 
■umera  to  medal  intereste  whUe  leading  to 
international  oonfUct.  I  now  believe  protec- 
Uonlam  ia  fiifntlil  for  prosperity  within  na- 
tions and  hamumy  amonc  nations.  Competi- 
tion among  firma  Is  a  good  thing,  but  com- 
petition among  aocieUea  is  dangeroua. 

The  problem  with  free  trade  is  simple: 
The  world  haa  an  endless  supply  of  aubslst- 
enoe-wage  labor,  and  we  have  learned  how 
to  malie  both  basic  and  aophiaUcated  goods 
in  poor,  developing  countries.  Without  trade 
barrleis.  rich  countries  are  bound  to  ludc  in 
cheap  imports  from  low-wage  countrlea.  de- 
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stroytnc  the  dooiastle  industrtas  tbst  used 
to  raske  those  products.  Tliere  wm  never  be 
enough  new  "hitfi  teeb"  Jobs  to  eavloy 
those  who  lose  more  traditional  Jobs.  There- 
fore,  unrestricted  trade  would  eventually  de- 
■troy  the  eeonomJee  of  ail  the  high-wage, 
devdoped  countries. 

What  we  really  need  is  not  free  trade 
(whldi  we  dont  have  anyway),  but  a  better 
"managed"  trade  system.  In  particular,  we 
ought  to  stop  watting  untQ  a  domestic  in- 
dustry is  on  its  looees  before  signaling 
others  who  are  buOdtng  up  an  export  capac- 
ity tbat  the  market  won't  be  there  for  them. 

We  also  ought  to  stsrt  recognising  that 
protectionism  and  trade  expanalan  are  quite 
compatible  with  each  other.  Witness  the 
IVTOk  protecUoalsm  grew  In  that  decade, 
and  world  trade  in  manufactures  tripled. 

Ftaislly,  we  should  begin  fsdng  reality. 
The  reality  Is  that.  In  one  way  or  soother, 
at  least  7ft  percent  of  the  free  wortd's  trade 
Is  already  "motected"  or  "managed."  mean- 
ing that  it  is  subject  to  quotss.  export  subsi- 
dies, barter  arrangemenU  and  a  long  list  of 
other  direct  government  restrleUans. 

This  has  long  been  true  for  raw  materiais 
and  food,  which  account  for  half  of  world 
trade,  and  servloes  like  shipping,  which  ac- 
count for  12  percent.  It  Is  also  Incressingly 
true  for  manufactured  goods,  the  sector  in- 
volved in  of  most  trade  dtaputes.  Officials  of 
the  Qeneral  Agreement  on  TarifCi  and 
Trade  (QATT)  estimate  that  at  least  a  third 
of  trade  in  manufactures  is  managed,  which 
means  another  12  percent  of  total  trade 
under  the  protectionist  tmibrella. 

Wortd  ateel.  for  example,  is  organised  into 
what  amount  to  three  cartds— the  Ameri- 
can, the  European  and  the  Japanese  that 
coordinate  among  themselves  tbroui^  price 
and  quantity  agreements.  Fifty  developing 
countries,  as  weU  as  Csnada  and  Australia, 
manage  automobile  trade  through  'local 
content"  rules— which  require  a  specified 
portion  of  local  production  as  s  condlttoo  of 
importing— while  the  Atlsnttc  nations  limit 
the  number  of  ears  that  can  be  Imported. 
"Voluntary  restrictions"  are  also  proliferat- 
ing in  OHiBumer  goods  and  high-tech,  big- 
ticket  items  like  power  stations,  jetliners, 
telecommunication  and  most  mUltsry  hard- 
ware are  restricted  via  national  procure- 
ment ("buy  American")  rules  and  local  con- 
tent deals. 

Atop  of  all  this,  we  are  seeing  more 
export-targeted  industrisl  policies,  export 
subsidies,  snd  restraint  on  imports  via 
safety  and  other  regulations. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  fashionable  in 
the  industrial  world  to  trumpet  the  free 
trade  ideaL  The  result  is  not  merely  hypoc- 
risy, a  plentiful  international  commodity 
with  which  we  have  all  learned  to  live 
rather  nicely.  The  more  serious  consequence 
Is  that  protectionism  is  practiced  in  ways 
producing  wiiwtmum  benefits  to  domestic  in- 
dustry, f»«»Tiiniitn  disruption  in  trade  flows 
and  constant  biclcering  among  trading  part- 
ners. 

Without  realising  the  enormity  of  what 
they  are  saying,  otherwise  sensible  people  in 
effect  are  calling  for  slsshing  wsges  enough 
to  compete  with  workers  in  a  South  Korea 
or  Mexico,  lowering  health,  pollution  and 
other  protections  to  reduce  business  costs 
and  other,  similar  measures.  This  would  be 
tantamount  to  our  giving  up,  as  a  society, 
the  freedom  and  autonomy  to  pursue  our 
basic  values.  In  fact,  free  trade  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  dramatic  economic  disruption 
and  create  large  numbers  of  economically 


;  pe<vle.  It  might  take  a  pOIloe  state 
to  enforce  It. 

How  can  Such  dire  POBSsqnsncss  flow 
from  sn  srragement  which,  by  cominnn  con- 
sent, contributed  so  mueb  to  pnMpsrtty 
since  World  War  n?  What  is  so  different 
now? 

One  snswer  is  that  for  the  first  ttane  in 
modem  history,  standard  aasaufaetares  are 
being  produdBd  everywhere  on  the  globe— 
snd.  tmportsntly.  In  nstlons  sodi  ss  Jspan. 
South  Korea  snd  Ifexleo  with  eentrslly 
guided  econqwiss.  This  would  not  matter 
much  if  these  qussi-msiket  nrannmins  were 
still  amaU  r«lsttve  to  the  older  industrisl 
countries:  Tlie  benefit  to  ooosumen  of 
chesp  Imports  would  outweigh  adjustment 


Indeed.  thU  srrsngement  caused  no  signif- 
icant proUoas  for  2ft  years  after  World  Wsr 
n.  In  those  days,  only  the  old  industrisl 
countries  weie  cspable  of  producing  modem 
IndUBtrial  goeds.  Tile  exoeptlan  was  textiles, 
which  from  1962  on  wwe  goveroed  by  sn 
International  protectionist  regisae.  now 
cslled  the  ICttltifiba'  Arrsngement. 

The  Joint  monopcdy  of  the  Atlantic  coun- 
tries allowed  them  to  set  the  cost  of  produc 
tion— wages,  working  boon,  regulatians. 
taxes,  etc-sutonomously.  provided  they  all 
moved  more  or  leas  in  step.  Oommwi  values, 
free  trade  uaians  and  the  play  of  desaocrat- 
ic  poUties  led  to  simOsr.  costly  sohitlaas  to 
the  dOemmss  posed  by  industrial  capltsHwn 

Not  sD  thme  sidutiaos  were  optlsasl  (snd 
trade  was  a  useful  instrusaent  for  correcting 
excessive  buslneas  or  labor  power).  But  the 
result  was  a  kistorically  unique  snd  hransne 
society. 

Now.  hamenx.  the  qussi-maiket  newcom- 
ers have  captured  one-flftb  of  world  manu- 
facturing expOTt  marltets.  snd  they  have 
become  the  price  setters  In  a  growing  range 
of  sctivitles.  In  these  drcumstanoes.  adjust- 
ment beoom#s  more  genersllssd.  rspld  snd 
pataifuL  In  fact,  it  isnt  even  possible 

Would  we  be  able  to  "adjust"  wsges  to  sn 
International  standard?  A  dasricsl  Uw  of  ec- 
tmomics  say«  that  if  both  goods  snd  indus- 
trial capital  can  move  ffedy  in  the  wortd  we 
get.  In  effect,  a  ain^  world  labw  market, 
even  without  a  sin^  worker  crossing  a 
frontier.  But  for  as  long  ahead  as  we  csn 
see.  the  free  Intemattooal  saazket  "price" 
for  labor— gMren  the  tremendous  labor  sur- 
pluses in  thie  world— is  around  a  levd  of 
bare  subsistenoe. 

No  doubt  some  adjustment  In  relative 
wages  is  useiul— slthou^  the  fact  that  pay 
in  lUili-tech  SOioon  Valley  is  hslf  that  in 
older  amokastaiA  industries  should  give 
pause,  ss  sheuld  the  news  thst  the  mlsera- 
Ue  PhUippiiies  is  cutting  wages,  by  decree, 
to  regain  international  competttlveness. 

But  no  cut  in  real  wagef  could  go  deep 
enouiii  to  make  rich-oountiy  workers  com- 
petitive agaia.  These  wortcers  live  In  a  higli- 
cost  economy  requiting  didlar  wages  10 
times  ss  high  ss  the  Philippines  merdy  to 
survive.  Clearly,  one  cannot  simply  inte- 
grate, through  trade  and  international  iho- 
ductlon.  hi^-cost  relatlvdy  full-employ- 
ment econctaies.  with  unbslsnred  low-wage 
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ytee  traders  would  argue  that  the  dilem- 
ma doea  not  exist  Among  Resgsnites  snd 
Atari  DemoctmU  alike,  there  are  some  who 
would  sbandon  traditional  manufactures 
and  conoentfate  on  high-tech  actiritiea.  Im- 
pUdty.  this  ig  an  argument  for  recreating,  at 
a  higher  levdL  the  kind  of  technological  mo- 
nopoly which  the  advanced  naUoos  only  re- 
cently enjoyed  in  virtually  all  msnuf sctur- 
ing.  In  these  sheltered.  hiiSi-vslue  indus- 
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tries,  the  srgument  goes,  high  wsges  win 
continue,  to  be  paid.  whUe  Uie  whole  econo- 
my enjoys  the  benefits  of  diesper  imports. 

Tbs  srgument  is  wrongheaded.  The 
market  for  sstrilitee.  Moengtneered  phsima- 
csBtlcals  or  semiconductors  wHI  provide  new 
Jobs,  but  not  nearly  enough  for  the  people 
thrown  out  of  work  In  older  industries.  The 
UUted  Ststes.  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
which  are  all  rushing  taito  the  same  Ugh- 
tedi  njches  in  the  international  division  of 
labor,  are  only  likely  to  end  up  with  expen- 
sive overcapacity. 

"nie  move  to  high-tech  may  be  desirable  in 
itadf.  but  it  Is  not  asolutlon  to  the  trade  di- 
lemma. At  best  It  will  shift  protection  from 
a  North-South  dimension  to  one  Incressing- 
ly smoog  the  industrialised  nations. 

In  the  mesntime.  the  goods  people  buy 
win  remain  stubbornly  banal:  carpets  and 
tfAt  duba.  TV  sets  and  can  openers.  The 
way  these  items  sre  produced  is  increasingly 
hlgh-tedi.  too.  But  if  the  final  consumer 
goods  are  not  made  in  the  country,  this 
entire  supostructure  of  sophisticated 
"imuts"  into  the  mroductkm  process— in- 
dudtng  the  much-vaunted  services— wiU 
weaken  as  well.  Foreign  producers  will 
simply  turn  to  doaer  suppliers  of  these 
goods  and  sovices. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  unconsciously  racist 
mir^^*  to  believe  that  it  is  the  natural 
order  of  things  for  brown  people  to  make 
dmple  things  like  shirts  or  toys  while  the 
highly  skilled  work  force  of  the  advanced 
countrlea  makea  complicated  things  like  ma- 
diines  or  computers.  In  f  set.  with  the  state- 
of-the-art  capital  equipment  now  available 
to  tbem.  the  best  workers  in  the  Third 
World,  who  make  up  its  industrial  work 
force,  can  easily  outperform  the  least  edu- 
cated persftns  In  advanced  countries  who  are 
their  eompetiUns. 

On  top  of  this,  advances  in  production 
tedmology.  notably  autmnation.  are  rapidly 
leAidng  the  need  for  craft-type  skills,  leav- 
ing unakUled  workers  at  one  end  and  techni- 
daiw'  Jobs  at  the  other,  with  UtUe  in  be- 
tween. Sophisticated  engineering  products 
\tkm  ships,  airplanes,  and  machine  tools,  as 
weQ  as  sted  and  chemicals,  are  now  being 
exported  from  devdoping  (and  East  bloc) 
countries.  The  recent  announcement  by 
Atari  itself,  that  it  will  shift  production  to 
Taiwan  and  H<Hig  Kong  at  the  expense  of 
1.700  California  Jobs  should  help  put  to  rest 
the  notion  that  we  can  eacvD^  our  dilemma 
by  the  high-tech  road. 

There  is  a  crud  irony  here  that  we  have 
to  worry  about  impoverishing  or  simply  dis- 
csrding  a  substantial  part  of  our  populaticm 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  industrial  revolution 
which  should  malce  all  of  us  richer.  But 
iinhw  we  nTf*'«»*<"  and  indeed  increase,  our 
abnity  to  manage  our  economic  affairs  in 
tune  with  dixnesUc  requirements,  the  new 
tedmologlee  will  simply  destroy  woric 

In  the  Isst  cmtury,  frtmi  1873  to  1896, 
Europe  went  throui^  a  recession  at  a  time 
of  technolo^cal  breakthroughs  in  steelmak- 
ing,  electridty,  chemicals  and  other  areas. 
Despite  the  cornucopia  of  potmtial  wealth 
at  that  time,  wages  stayed  depressed  and 
unemidoyment  roee.  leading  to  imperialism 
and  an  arms  race  in  a  deqwrate  and  futile 
attempt  to  resolve  social  tensions  snd  the 
overproduction  crisis.  During  those  years 
Btamardc  resisted  a  law  forbidding  factory 
work  by  women  on  Sundays  with  the  argu- 
mmt  that  this  would  damage  German 
export  competitiveness  and  hence  raise  un- 
employment. The  current  revival  of  19th 
century  classical  economics  is  painting  us  in 
the  same  comer. 
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Then  as  now.  protectionism,  which  is  usu- 
slly  seen  ss  a  pidltical  cop-out  to  powerful 
interest  groups  st  the  nation's  expense, 
shows  the  working  of  Uie  Invisible  hsnd  of 
politics  brlnidng  some  sense  to  the  rigid  sp- 
pllcatlon  of  ideology. 

The  usual  histOTical  reference  to  protec- 
Mwntmi^  of  couisc.  is  to  the  1980B  snd  the 
Great  Depreaskm.  but  thst  compariaon  is 
not  nearly  as  valid  as  mmmonly  believed.  In 
the  lOMs,  economic  antagonisms  were  su- 
perimposed on  serious  security  conflicts 
among  the  msin  trading  "partners."  Today, 
the  economic  welfare  of  all  non-communist 
countries,  induding  the  devdoping  coun- 
tries, is  a  strong  political  goal  of  all  free 
world  nations.  Moreover,  existing  trade 
links,  investments  and  debts  all  miHtst.e 
against  curtailing  the  earning  power  of  trad- 
ing partners.  Protectionism,  except  in  an  ex- 
treme case  like  Jspan,  does  not  mesn  autar- 
chy in  manufactures. 

What,  thai,  are  some  of  the  solutions? 
Qaatt  have  focused  on  the  need  for  more 
stable  monetary  exchange  rates  among  ad- 
vanced countries  to  prevent  the  periodic 
"surges"  of  Imports  that  cause  avoidable 
problems.  In  the  short  run.  a  dearer  yen 
would  hdp,  but  a  cheaper  dollar  would 
simply  increase  the  U.8.  surplus  with 
Europe. 

In  general,  the  relatively  liberal  trade 
regime  between  Europe  and  America  is  sus- 
tainable. It  implies  competition  among 
firms,  not  sodeties.  Yet  in  sectors  like  steel 
where  governmmts  intervene  heavily,  there 
is  no  logical  alternative  to  outright  nuuket 
sharing.  When  the  market  Is  deliberatdy 
blodted  as  a  coordinator,  something  must 
take  its  place. 

What  is  a  special  case  in  Euro-American 
relations  Is  the  general  case  when  trading 
with  JvMUL  We  should  continue  to  welcome 
Japanese  goods  for  our  consumers  and  to 
proride  a  competitive  stimulus  to  our  enter- 
prises (althousA  competititm  In  third  mar- 
kets already  sees  to  that).  But  we  should  do 
it  on  our  terms  and  not  simply  adjust  pas- 
sively to  Japanese  industrial  strategies. 
Direct  investment  and  other  forms  of  tech- 
nology transfer  must  increasingly  take  the 
place  of  the  exchange  of  goods. 

The  sooner  we  abandon  free  trade  rheto- 
ric and  deuiy  sisnal  to  Japan  our  limits  of 
tolerance,  the  less  the  chances  for  conflict 
and  panic  protectionism  later.  This  would 
make  it  easier  for  Japan  to  adjust  its  invest- 
ment strategies  to  reality,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide greater  incentives  fcH'  American  firms 
to  engage  in  risky  investments  at  home. 

The  same  applies  to  developing  countries. 
The  World  Bank  and  others  who  urge  an  in- 
creasing number  of  countries  (induding 
such  giants  as  India  and  China)  to  follow  an 
export-led  growth  strategy  are  giving  crud 
and  irreq>onsible  advice.  Productim  capac- 
ities are  built  up  with  scarce  resources, 
which  then  stsnd  idle  whoi  the  West,  inevi- 
tably, sbtfis  on  restrictions.  Yet  we  have  lent 
huge  amounts  of  money  on  the  promise  of 
markets:  The  ability  of  developing  countries 
to  earn  foreign  exchange  remiUns  crudaL 

How  can  our  need  for  protection  lie 
squared  with  Third  World  needs  for  grow- 
ing revenues?  The  most  general  answer 
must  be:  by  improving  their  terms  of  trade. 
This  means  they  must  get  a  better  return 
for  what  they  sell.  But  how  can  this  lie 
done? 

Price  disdpline  is  already  a  normal  fea- 
ture in  Japanese  trade  and  East-bloc  trade 
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wttta  Weitara  Burope.  Indlft  and  China. 
tmrtm  ndnooi  oompetttton  and  aeU-explol- 
tatton  aa  they  entor  vorid  markets,  are  said 
to  bave  tnttiated  talki  on  avoUtnc  nieh 
oompetttton.  aoutheaat  Aaian  natlooa.  in  co- 
operation with  BthQ  and  Ifexloo,  could  per- 
bapa  agree  to  ratae  iHleea.  But  given  the 
competitton  for  market  ahara  amcmg  theae 
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coimtrlea.  aeU-exploltation  would  probably 
ronain  the  rule. 

It  would  be  preferable  for  Weatera  coun- 
triea  to  raise  duties  on  imports  from  Third 
World  nati<His  high  enough  to  avoid  market 
disruption  in  the  West— and  then  give  this 
new  revenue  ba^  to  developing  countries. 
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This  would  give  resources  to  these  countries 
to  tadde  the  long-neglected  problems  of  in- 
ternal developmait,  and  capedally  of  agri- 
culture and  related  industries. 

The  choice  we  face  is  between  good  inten- 
tions that  promise  ruinous  results  and  poli- 
cies that  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  new 
global  economy.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)w  offered  the  following 
prayer 

For  the  blessings  of  Tour  creation.  O 
Ood.  for  the  opportunities  of  a  free 
land,  for  the  wealth  of  harvest,  and 
for  the  love  of  family  and  friends,  we 
offer  this  our  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

O  Ood.  may  we  be  good  stewards  of 
the  gifts  Tou  have  given  us,  that  the 
evil  of  conflict  will  be  put  aside,  that 
people  will  not  know  hunger  or  want, 
that  the  pain  and  anxiety  of  life  will 
be  eased,  and  that  we  will  enjoy  more 
fully  the  fruits  of  Your  love  to  us. 

Bless  our  leaders  and  all  those  in  au- 
thority and  keep  us  all  in  Tour  good 
grace  that  together  in  harmcmy  and 
understanding  we  will  do  Tour  wilL 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  Ms  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WHtTTAKER.  Mr.  ^Teaker. 
pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  v 
proval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  m)proval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  vh 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  i$  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidmtly  a  qu(»tun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  367,  najrs 
17.  answertd  "present"  4.  not  voting 
44.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  128] 

TEA8-367 

Aekermsii 

Bateman 

Boner 

Addsbbo 

Batei 

Akaka 

BedeU 

Booker 

AlbCMU 

BeUenaon 

BonU 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Boseo 

Andenon 

Bereuter 

Boucher 

Andrew!  (TX) 

Bennan 

Boxer 

Annunsio 

Bethune 

Breaux 

Anthony 

BevUl 

Brttt 

Apptesate 

Btacsi 

Broamfldd 

Archer 

BOirakto 

Brown  (CA> 

Barthim 

BUley 

Baniard 

Boehlert 

Bryant 

Bamea 

Boss* 

Byron 

Bsrtlett 

Boland 

CampbeU 

Carney. 
Carper 


Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUnser 

Coate 

Goelbo 

Cideman(lIO) 

ColenuuiCTX) 

OolUni 

OaaaUe 

COnte 

Cooper 

Coreoran 

CoughUn 

Coulter 

Coyne 

Craic 

Crane,  Daniel 

Ckane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Danid 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davto 

delaOana 


Derrick 

DeWine 

DlAs 

DliweU 

Dlua 

Damelly 

Dorsan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

^vefter 


HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

HaBimerKhmldt 

Hanoe 

Hanaendrr) 

Harriaon 

Haitnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlshtower 

Hiler 

Hilll* 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 


McHu^ 

McKeman 

lIcKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

»flfcii1»lrl 

Miller  (CA> 
MineU 


Dwyer 
Dyaon 
Barly 


Edwards  (CA) 
I  (OK) 


■rdreidi 


(Hi) 


FaaeeU 


Feishan 
Peiiaro 


Ftelda 

Flah 

Mppo 

Fkwlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fard(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

ftensel 

l^tMt 


Geidiardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinsrtch 

OUekman 


Oore 
Oray 
Oreen 
Oress 
Ouarini 
Ounderaon 
HaU  (IN) 
HaU  (OH) 


Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kosovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalee 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Uvinsston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lons(LA) 

Lon8(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madican 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandless    ' 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 


Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montsomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mracek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortia 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Peimy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ricliardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Siljander 

Sisisky 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smitli(IA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Deimy 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Bpence 

^ratt 

St  Germain 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 


Brown  (CO) 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Forsythe 


Tallon 

Tauke 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

'nu«ias(GA> 

Torres 

TorrioeUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

VanderJast 

Vandersriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vueanovlch 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

NAYS-17 

Gejdenaon  Schroeder 

Lowry  (WA)  Solomon 

MlUer  (OH)  Stassers 

MitcheU  Walker 

Roemer  Yates 
Sabo 


Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wcntley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Touns(n<) 

Touns  (MO) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 

Goodllnc  Jacobs 

Oramm  Ottinser 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Andrews  (NO 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Brooks 

Burton 

Can- 

Chai>peU 

Clay 

Conyers 

D' Amours 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

FoslietU 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Gradiaon 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Heftel 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Lott 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McDonald 

Michel 

Moakley 


Morrison  (WA) 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Owms 

Oxley 

Pritchard 

Rodino 

Seiberlinc 

Shannon 

Simon 

Stangeland 

Stark 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Toung(AK) 


D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


TEOIEATENED  VETO 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  histrionic  brandishing  of 
the  veto  pen  and  his  attempts  to  por- 
tray Congress  as  wanting  more  new 
taxes  do  not  ring  true. 

Last  year,  the  President  made  a  na- 
tionwide speech  publicly  asking  for 
the  1982  tax  increases  of  $97  billion 
which  he  had  determined  were  neces- 
sary to  bail  the  Treasury  out  as  a 
result  of  the  excessive  tax  cuts  Of  1981 
on  which  he  had  insisted.  An^  now. 
the  President  is  attempting  to  oHsavow 
any  participation  whatever  in  that  tax 


I         D  This  symbol  reptcseocs  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "baHet"  symbol  identifies  itatemeno  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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inarcMe  of  iMt  yemr.  saying  that  he 
wishes  he  had  not  let  Concress  do  it. 

The  truth  is  he  asked  Congress  to  do 
it.  The  truth  is  the  President  is  not 
neeessarily  against  taxes;  he  is  Just 
acainst  taxes  on  rich  pe<H>le. 

Last  year  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
increase  taxes  on  the  telephone  bills 
of  the  average  people:  the  airline  fares 
that  are  paid  by  the  worlcing  people 
and  the  small  business  people:  the 
medical  bills  that  are  paid  by  the  indi- 
gent; and  the  gallon  of  gas  that  is 
bought  by  the  woriier  who  has  to  drive 
to  work  or  the  housewife  who  must 
use  it  to  shop  for  her  family,  or  the 
bustneasman,  or  farmer  who  must  use 
his  car  or  truck  in  the  pursuit  of  a  live- 
lihood. Ranald  Reagan  was  in  favor  of 
those  taxes. 

Now  he  is  threatening  to  veto  a  bill 
that  would  not  raise  new  taxes,  but  a 
bill  which  we  proposed  that  would 
reduce  his  deficit  by  $30  billion  simply 
by  foregoing  any  additional  tax  cuts. 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  people 
in  polls  that  have  been  published  re- 
peatedly say  that  they  would  prefer  to 
forego  that  third  year  of  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  cut  which  enures  mainly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  wealthy  and 
from  which  the  average  American  gets 
very  little,  and  see  some  of  that  go  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  thus  try  to  keep 
interest  rates  down  so,  that  our  recov- 
ery can  continue  and  move  on  in  a 
robust  manner  that  it  has  not  yet 
taken. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  Make  it 
dear.  We  ask  for  no  new  taxes:  we 
simply  say  that  the  public  does  not 
want  another  tax  cut  paid  for  in  bor- 
rowed money. 
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Ronald  Reagan  may  now  finally  de- 
serve an  Oscar  for  his  acting,  but  he 
gets  a  gong  for  his  leadership. 


BUDGET  DEFICIT 
RESPONSIBILITT 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
he  was  an  actor.  Ronald  Reagan  ac- 
cused Jimmy  Carter  of  acting.  At  the 
end  of  the  1980  campaign,  he  said: 

Mr.  Carter  is  actlnc  u  if  he  had  not  been 
in  charge  for  the  past  3Vt  years:  as  if  some- 
one elae  ran  up  nearly  $300  billion  in  red 
ink:  as  If  someone  else  was  responsible  for 
the  largest  deficit  in  American  history,  and 
as  If  someone  else  was  predicting  a  budget 
deficit  of  $30  billion  or  more. 

That  was  1980. 

After  last  night's  performance,  we 
know  who  is  the  real  actor.  Ronald 
Reagan  is  acting  as  if  he  had  not  been 
in  charge  for  the  past  2K  years;  acting 
as  if  someone  else  ran  up  nearly  $400 
billion  in  red  ink:  acting  as  If  someone 
else  was  responsible  for  the  largest 
deficit  in  American  history,  and  acting 
as  if  someone  else  was  predicting  a 
budget  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
$aoo  billion. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
times  during  the  last  2  weeks  and 
again  last  night,  the  President  recon- 
firmed his  commitment  to  accomplish 
nuclear  arms  control  and  nuclear  arms 
reduction.  That  means  to  me  he  in- 
tends to  do  everything  he  can  reason- 
ably do  to  reach  some  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms  reduc- 
tion, or  arms  limitation,  or  the  cessa- 
tion of  production,  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  arms.  That  means  to 
me  that  he  expects  to  make  some  tan- 
gible progress  soon— this  year— before 
the  actual  deployment  of  any  MX's  or 
Pershing  H's  or  cruises. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  give 
him  full  support  as  he  proceeds  with 
these  critical  negotiations.  He  asks  us 
to  trust  him  to  arrive  at  agreements 
which  will  lessen  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
incident  or  war. 

I  suspect  that  this  House  will  give 
the  President  the  support  he  seeks. 
But  I  hope  that  in  return  we  will  make 
it  clear  to  him  that  we  expect  him  to 
keep  his  commitment.  We  understand 
that  it  is  not  clear  what  reasonable 
agreements  can  be  concluded.  We 
know  that  continued  flexibility  will  be 
required.  We  expect  and  require  that 
we  be  kept  informed  and  involved. 

On  that  basis,  we  should  be  willing 
to  work  with  him  on  arms  control  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 


Who  does  the  President  think  he  is 
kidding? 

If  you  believe  a  debt  ceiling  of  $1.4 
txillion  is  high,  you  have  not  seen  any- 
thing yet. 


a  1030 

WHO  DOES  THE  PRESIDENT 
THINK  HE  IS  KIDDING? 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Ronald  Reagan  became  President,  the 
statutory  public  debt  ceiling  was  $935 
billion.  Today  we  are  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  make  the  debt  ceiling 
$1.4  trillion,  an  increase  of  $450  bil- 
lion. In  light  of  that,  let  us  listen  to 
the  words  of  President  Reagan  at  his 
press  conference  last  night. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
siiable  deficit  in  1983  and  1984.  But  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  In  our  budget  planning 
.  .  .  is  set  us  on  a  path  of  decreasing  deficits 
to  where  we  can  look  down  the  road  a  few 
years  and  see  ourselves  approaching  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Notice  the  qualifiers:  "trying  to  do," 
"set  us  on  a  path."  "look  down  the 
road  a  few  years."  and  "see  ourselves 
approaching  a  balanced  budget." 


SUFPLT-SIDE  PATENT  MEDICINE 
IS  REALLY  SNAKE  OIL 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  durtaig  his  press  conference. 
President  Reagan  characterised  his 
budget  proposals  as  lieing  based  upon 
conunonsense.  The  administration's 
1984  budget  proposals  are  in  the  mold 
of  those  submitted  for  1983.  1982  and 
1981— which  claimed  quick  remedies 
for  whatever  the  economic  ills, 
through  a  patent  medicine  formula 
mixing  increased  Federal  spending,  de- 
creased revenues,  and  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  When  this  brand  of 
patent  medicine  was  first  marketed  in 
1981.  it  was  labeled  by  the  administra- 
tion: "supply-side  economics." 
Others— less  charitably— described  it 
as  "voodoo  medicine,"  while  some 
characterized  its  marketing  as  "a  river 
boat  gamble." 

Today  it  is  clear  that  rather  than 
representing  commonsense,  the 
supply-side  premises  underlying  this 
experiment  in  economics  doctoring 
defy  all  logic.  Accelerating  military 
spending  in  excess  of  all  reason  and 
decreasing  revenues  leaves  no  alterna- 
tive but  deficit  spending— hardly  a  de- 
sirable prescription  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  supply-side  effects  of  this  medi- 
cine are  predictable  and  devastatinr 
imemployment  in  my  district  now 
more  than  20  percent  and  the  fiscal 
year  1984  deficit  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  over  $200  billion. 

For  those  who  believe  that  budget 
deficits,  in  fact,  pose  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  possibility  of  a  future 
economic  recovery,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  supply-side  patent  medi- 
cine is  really  snake  oil.  While  the 
President  continues  to  peddle  his 
wares,  the  Congress  should  be  cau- 
tious consumer 

It  is  true  we  need  a  commonsense 
approach  to  our  economic  difficulties, 
but  commonsense  dictates  that  a  pa- 
tient should  not  continue  on  a  regimen 
that  causes  more  damage  than  the 
original  Illness. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  STOP 
BLAMING  OTHERS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1850 
Henry  Clay  said.  "I'd  rather  be  right 


than  be  President."  One  hundred  and 
thirty  yeafs  later,  Rtnald  Reagan 
■eems  to  be  saying.  "I'd  rather  be 
Prealdent."  He  is  misrepresenting  the 
facts  on  the  budget  debate  to  the 
American  people.  The  Prealdent  sent 
us  a  budget  this  year  calling  for  $848.5 
billion  in  ^ManuUng.  $660.7  billion  in 
taxing,  he  gsked  for  a  defldt  of  $188.8 
billion.  Theti  he  turned  around  and  at- 
tacked Congress  for  caudng  the  defl- 
dt. In  19814  Prealdent  Reagan  project- 
ed a  balanded  budget  by  now.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive $770  biUion  in  revenue  this  fiscal 
year.  However,  the  Government  is 
going  to  get  $110  billion  less  than  that 
because  of  President  Reagan's  tax 
cuts.  That  has  caused  over  one-half  of 
the  $200  billion  current  Federal  defl- 
dt 

Now  using  the  President's  example, 
the  4  years  of  defidts  under  President 
Reagan  will  represent  a  stadc  of  $1,000 
bills  22  miles  high.  That  is  President 
Reagan's  defidts. 

The  question  is.  do  we  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  money  in  order  to 
give  tax  cuts  to  the  very  wealthy  in 
America,  because  that  is  who  they  are 
going  to.  The  President  says  the 
Democrats  want  to  enact  the  biggest 
tax  increase  in  the  history  of  America. 
If  the  President  would  tell  the  story 
aocOrately.  it  would  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  have  the  largest  tax  cut 
in  the  history  of  America  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  $200  billion  Federal 
budget  defldt.  That  is  not  fiscal 
policy,  thait  is  foolish  policy  and  I 
hope  the  President  stops  blaming 
others  and  starts  helping  us  balance 
the  budget. 


savings,  amounts  to  80  percent  of  the 
savings,  leaving  only  20  percent  for  an 
economic  recovery  that  we  must  have 
In  this  ooimtry  if  we  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed. 

What  does  that  mean?  If  we  are 
going  to  keep  interest  rates  down,  and 
we  must  if  we  are  going  to  leave  a 
long-term  economic  recovery,  this  ad- 
ministration will  print  more  money, 
more  money  in  Just  2  years  than  all 
the  Presidents  in  history  combined. 
That  Is  going  to  cause  skyrocketing  in- 
flati<m  imless  a  delicate  balance  is 
maintained  which  will  require  an  ex- 
pansion of  money.  We  have  gone  far 
enough  In  lx>rrowing  money  to  give 
that  tax  cut  to  the  wealthiest  people 
in  the  country.  I  think  we  have  to  get 
our  economic  house  in  order.  We 
cannot  give  a  bonus  to  the  wealthy 
and  at  the  same  time  calling  on  the 
little  waitresses  to  pay  extra  taxes.  My 
small  independent  truckdrivers  today 
in  Oklahoma,  have  had  their  taxes  in- 
creased 1.000  percent  under  this  ad- 
ministration. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  get  our  house 
In  order  and  get  the  facts  straight. 
The  President's  economic  experiment 
will  double  the  deficits  during  his  4 
years  in  office  or  in  other  words— the 
President  is  asking  that  the  credit 
amount  on  his  credit  card  be  doubled! 


LETS  SET  THE  FACTS 
STRAIGHT 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  WAI'KINS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  have 
come  here  today  as  a  businessman  who 
has  spent  10  years  in  the  homebuild- 
ing  busixM^s.  I  have  come  to  correct 
the  President's  misleading  speech  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  homebuildlng 
business  thiit  he  made  2  days  ago. 

He  said  the  Congress  had  a  credit 
card.  Let  me  make  correct  the  point. 
The  President  has  a  credit  card.  The 
credit  card  had  $935  bUllon  worth  of 
credit  on  it  when  he  took  office. 

Today  he  is  sendhig  to  this  Congress 
that  same  Credit  card  asking  for  an  in- 
crease to  $1.4  trillion  in  Just  2  years. 

Now  the  facts  are  that  by  the  time 
fiscal  year  1985  gets  here,  that  credit 
card.  Ronald  Reagan's  credit  card.  wlU 
be  raised  to  $2  trillion,  more  than 
double,  in  Just  4  years  and  that  is 
based  on  hk  program. 

Now,  let  us  get'  the  facts  correct 
During  this  particular  time,  taking 
this  amount  of  money  away  from  the 


PRESIDENT'S  APPROACH  IS  NOT 
COMMONSENSE 

(IiCrs.  HALL  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  .address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ELALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  come  this  morning  very  disappointed 
at  the  President's  press  conference  of 
last  evening. 

As  one  who  comes  from  the  First 
District  of  Indiana,  the  heartland  of 
America's  steel  industry  where  25  per- 
cent of  our  people  do  not  worlc.  I  find 
that  the  President's  approach  is  not 
commonsense.  It  is  nonsense. 

We  have  a  new  class  of  people  in  this 
coimtry.  a  class  of  people  who  need 
help  because,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. I  believe  that  this  Congress 
should  have  the  responsibility  to  help 
those  without  threats  of  veto  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  say  to  the  President  this  morn- 
ing that  the  approach  to  turn  down 
help  to  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves ia  not  a  wise  approach.  It  is  one 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
Congress  and  it  should  not  be  tolerat- 
ed by  the  American  people. 


BLACK  AMERICANS  TO  SHOW 
PRESIDENT  THEIR  "GRATI- 
TUDE" AT  POLLS 

(Mr.    BftlTCHEXL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
troubled  by  these  scathing  attacks  on 
the  President,  and  so  I  come  to  the 
well  to  defend  him  and  thank  him.  I 
want  to  thank  him  as  a  black  Ameri- 
can. I  want  to  thank  him  because  he 
has  m>pointed  one  black  Federal 
Judge.  One.  far  less  than  any  other 
President  in  modem  history.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President. 

I  want  to  defend  him  and  thank  him. 
I  thank  him  because,  acting  through 
his  Attorney  General,  he  has  assailed 
and  condemned  affirmative  action, 
that  is  a  process  by  means  of  which 
many  blacks  were  moved  into  the 
mainstream.  Thank  you  for  condemn- 
ing affirmative  action.  Mr.  President. 
We  are  most  s^jpreciative. 

I  do  not  want  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  thank  him.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  black  unemploy- 
ment rate,  which  is  now  20.3  percent.  1 
out  of  every  5  black  Americans  are  un- 
employed. No  other  President  has 
been  so  generous  to  black  Americans 
in  giving  us  that  20.3  percent  unem- 
plojrment  rate.  And  so  I  am  very  grate- 
ful that  the  President  has  extended 
this  kindness  to  us.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Thank  you  for  your  statement  you 
made  in  December  about  giving  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  3  years  to  mi- 
nority businesses.  That  was  indeed  a 
generous  gesture.  But,  at  the  same 
time  you  did  that,  you  cut  all  the 
direct  loan  money  for  minority  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  you  made  that 
commitment,  you  reduced  the  number 
of  blacks  worldng  in  the  minority  por- 
tion of  SBA  from  75  to  45  to  37.  We 
are  grateful  for  that  kind  of  generosi- 
ty, Mr.  President. 

Do  not  condemn  our  President.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  putting  blades 
in  high  policsrmaking  positions  in  his 
administration.  No  other  President 
has  done  as  much— I  take  that  back.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  thinlcing  about 
putting  some  blacks  in  high  policy  po- 
sitions in  his  administration. 

So,  you  go  ahead  and  condemn  him. 
Let  me  thank  him  for  tieing  a  true 
friend  to  black  Americans.  Thank  you 
for  all  you  have  done  for  black  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  President,  we  will  show  our 
gratitude  at  the  polls. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SHOULD 
KNOW  THE  FACrrS 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  colleagues  briefly 
on  the  broad  issue  of  the  day.  And  I 
usually  do  not  attempt  to  lecture  my 
colleagues  on  the  broad  issues,  but  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  are  being  asked 
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today  to  rmlae  the  national  debt  and 
that  the  Preiklent  Is  asking  us  to  fi- 
nance it  out  of  tax  cuts  is  an  unoon- 
seionable  thing.  And  it  1b  time  we  all 
spoke  out  loudly  to  the  American 
peoirie,  because  the  American  people 
are  bdng  deceived  or  the  attempt  is 
iMtiwg  made  to  deceive  the  American 
people  when  the  President  talks  about 
raising  taxes. 

As  our  majority  leader  said,  the 
Presidcxit  did  raise  taxes  last  year. 
And  it  is  not  our  purpose  in  postpon- 
ing or  canceling  a  scheduled  tax  cut  to 
raise  taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  it  would  be 
would  be  not  to  cut  taxes  for  the 
wealthy  in  order  to  finance  increased 
Federal  deficits. 

So  this  proposed  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent means  higher  deficits.  And  we 
should  teU  the  American  people  what 
those  facts  are.  And  as  we  consider 
raising  the  national  debt,  we  should 
also  consider  not  cutting  taxes  for  the 
wealthy  this  summer  in  order  to  fi- 
nance those  tax  cuts. 


that  the  industry  received  the  national 
recognition  it  deserves  as  one  of  the 
leading  service  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

In  terms  of  employment,  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  provided  38  per- 
cent of  all  new  Jobs  created  in  1980 
and  35  percent  of  all  new  Jobs  in  1979. 
In  1981.  travel  receipts  made  up  over 
6.5  percent  of  the  VS.  gross  national 
product.  It  was  the  third  largest 
export  industry  in  1980  following 
gndns  and  chemicals.  These  statistics 
clearly  show  the  value  of  tourism  to 
our  country. 

I  certainly  believe  the  week  begin- 
ning with  Memorial  Day  weekend  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  recognize  this  in- 
dustry that  contributes  so  substantial- 
ly to  our  Nation's  economy. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  168.  which 
would  designate  the  week  beginning 
May  29  as  "National  Tourism  Week." 

Tourism  represents  one  of  the  larg- 
est sectors  of  the  fast  growing  service 
industries.  Those  industries  related  to 
tourism  include  airlines,  hotels, 
motels,  attractions,  rental  car  compa- 
nies, bus  and  rail  lines,  cruise  lines, 
convention  and  visitor  bureaus.  State 
government  travel  offices,  food  service 
establishments,  and  many  other  enter- 
prises providing  services  to  travelers. 
About  99  percent  of  the  businesses  in 
tourism  come  under  the  definition  of  a 
small,  business.  The  common  bond  that 
ties  these  diverse  enterprises  into  a 
dngle  industry  is  the  fact  that  they  all 
have  one  reason  for  existence— to  pro- 
vide services  to  travelers  in  prepara- 
tion for  and  during  trips  away  from 
home. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  every  con- 
gressional district  in  this  country  has 
some  interest  in  the  tourism  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  39  of  the  SO 
States,  the  tourism  industry  is  either 
the  first,  second  or  third  major  em- 
ployer. As  such.  I  strongly  urge  each 
Membo-  of  this  body  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  which 
would  recognise  the  importance  of 
tourism  to  our  Nation  in  general  and 
to  their  States  in  particular. 

For  too  long  tourism  has  been 
viewed  as  a  frivolous  industry  by 
adopting  this  resolution  we  should  be 
taking  a  small  step  toward  changing 
that  mistaken  perception.  It  is  time 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 

(Mr.  BIAOOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  "National 
Police  Week."  May  15  to  21.  As  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  I  take  a  very  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  honoring  our  Na- 
tion's 528.000  law  enforcement  officers 
on  this  special  occasion. 

National  Police  Week  is  a  time  to 
thank  our  Nation's  police  officers  for 
the  fact  that  crime  in  the  United 
States  dropped  by  4  percent  in  1982. 
but  also  to  remember  that  the  fight 
against  crime  is  a  costly  one. 

Last  year,  the  number  of  police 
deaths  was  162.  and  nearly  1.200  police 
officers  have  been  killed  during  the 
past  decade. 

Clearly,  we  must  do  more  to  protect 
those  who  protect  us.  Every  police  of- 
ficer should  be  furnished  with  a  bul- 
letproof vest  and  the  so-called  cop 
killer  bullets  that  can  penetrate  those 
vests  should  be  banned,  as  proposed  in 
my  biU  H.R.  953. 

Further,  we  should  construct  a  na- 
tional police  memorial  to  remind  our- 
selves that  one  police  officer  dies 
nearly  every  2  days. 

Simply  put.  National  Police  Week  is 
a  time  to  remember  that  we  need 
police  and  they  need  us. 
•  Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Mr.  Biaggi  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  honoring  National 
Police  Week.  For  in  this  society,  where 
no  one  escapes  the  human  or  material 
costs  of  crime,  local  law  enforcement 
is.  in  the  truest  sense,  a  key  part  of 
our  national  security. 

From  my  own  observations.  I  am 
convinced  that  as  a  result  of  national 
policies  now  in  effect,  far  too  many  of 
our  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  placed  in  intolerable  situa- 
tions. When  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  forced  to  cut  programs,  too 


many  police  officers  risk  their  lives  for 
a  subaistenoe  salary,  working  in  under- 
manned departmrats.  ill-equipped  to 
fight  crime  in  its  many  manifestations. 

During  this  special  week,  we  pause 
to  honor  those  who.  deq>ite  these 
handldOM  which  inhibit  their  ability 
to  serve,  do  serve  with  diligence  and 
honor.  To  them  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  we  can  all  express  by 
pausing  to  consider  what  it  is  like  to 
risk  your  life  fighting  a  war  with  the 
resources  of  a  Bangladesh. 

In  my  own  district,  most  police  offi- 
cers face  that  reality  each  day.  I  ask 
each  of  you  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  following  letter,  from  a  police 
chief  in  my  district  who  tells  you  what 
it  is  like,  and  why  he  does  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

DBAS  Mb.  AuCon:  I  have  bera  in  law  en- 
foroement  for  12  yean.  Nine  years  I  worked 
In  Calif  oraia.  I  was  aislgned  to  narcotics  en- 
forcement for  seven  yearr 

My  primary  responsibility  was  to  Identify 
and  neutralize  the  organised  major  distribu- 
tion groups.  It  was  a  dirty  Job.  lliHng  in  a 
world  of  misery  most  people  can't  relate  to 
but  to  me  It  was  a  labor  of  love. 

Because  of  this  alleged  "victimleas  crime", 
my  brother,  second  oldest  of  six  children, 
died  at  age  25  from  a  heroin  overdose.  A 
cousin  living  eight  miles  from  us  died  of  the 
same  cause  the  year  before,  his  niece  is  cur- 
rently using  about  $125.00  of  heroin  daily. 
Another  brother  is  serving  a  life  sentence 
for  UlUng  a  man  in  a  robbery  to  support  his 
habit.  All  this  misery  from  narcotics  in  one 
family. 

In  12  years  I  have  never  been  able  to 
relate  to  people  outside  the  drug  culture  the 
suffering  I  witnessed  every  day.  How  my 
mother  and  father's  hearts  brolce,  trying  to 
cope  with  and  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing to  my  brother.  From  his  beginning  at 
age  17  with  marijuana,  to  his  death  at  25. 
All  the  years  in  between,  visiting  him  at 
every  prison  in  California,  not  reporting  all 
the  thefts  from  the  family  my  brother  com- 
mitted to  support  his  addiction,  imtll  what 
he  could  get  from  his  family  wasn't  enough 
to  support  his  need.  Then  starting  over  with 
another  son. 

My  resolve  to  stop  the  importers  was  great 
because  of  this.  Yet  in  seven  years  I  was 
only  able  to  stop  one  major  family.  I  found 
our  laws  favor  the  dealer,  and  Inhibit  the 
enforcers. 

Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  tax  free 
dollars  being  made,  buying  the  best  attor- 
ney was  no  problem,  posting  any  amount  of 
ball  no  problem,  buying  the  death  of  in- 
formants no  problem,  buying  the  corrupti- 
ble official  or  pillar  of  the  community  no 
problem. 

As  fnistrating  as  it  was.  at  least  the  SUte 
of  California  was  resolved  to  fight  the 
"Dealers  of  IiUsery ".  We  had  a  SUte  Narcot- 
ic Enforcement  Agency.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  County  Sheriff  Enforcement  and 
almost  every  Municipal  Police  department 
had  a  narcotic  officer.  We  learned  to  put 
aside  the  attitude  of  being  the  one  to  make 
the  arrest  of  the  big  pusher  by  forming 
allied  enforcement  teams  and  sharing  Intel- 
ligence and  informants,  we  started  making 
good  cases.  When  a  major  distrilmtor  was 
arrested,  a  single  news  conference  was 
called  with  the  department  head  of  each 
participating  agency  Invited,  no  matter 
what  their  agencies  actual  involvement  may 


have  been.  F^  a  time  this  method  was  suo- 
oesBful.  however  the  system  started  to 
decay. 

Money  became  tight.  LXAJL  funding  of 
our  Cmmty  team  stopped,  our  reme^tve 
agencies  could  not  absorb  the  costs  of  oon- 
ttnuing.  DBA's  governing  Ixidy  in  Washing- 
ton set  restrietiona  on  their  agents.  Because 
of  restrictions,  our  team  could  not  meet  the 
requirements  to  Justify  DBA's  involvetaent 
on  most  of  otr  targeted  ausperts,  An  exsm- 
ple  of  one  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  DBA 
agents  to  asskt  was  the  clawifjratfmi  of  tai^ 
geted  suspected  dealers.  Class  one  violators 
getting  priority  money.  To  be  cIssBified  a 
class  one  heroin  dealer  as  near  as  I  remem- 
ber, a  Buspeet  bad  to  be  dlstrilmtlng  30 
ounces  of  100%  pure  heroin  a  month.  Bvery 
street  agent  And  Nare  knew  the  majority  of 
heroin  imported  was  Mexican  which  aver- 
aged 65%  puHty  and  tliere  were  not  many 
suqiects  distributing  20  ounces  a  numth. 
Ageiicy  beads  Iwcame  concerned  with  quan- 
tity arrests  instead  of  quality.  BudgeU 
became  smaller,  so  we  went  back  to  harass- 
ment enforcement,  making  dealers  at  least 
sweat  for  every  misery  soaked  dollar  they 
made. 

Then  fate  brought  me  to  Oregon  where 
the  frustrations  working  narcotics  were 
major  compsred  to  the  frustrations  I  have 
experienced.  There  is  no  state  enforc«nent 
agency.  The  majority  of  Municipal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  dont  have  Narc  units  or 
teams.  U&K  has  one  enf oreement  group  in 
Portland  who  are  wondolng  if  tomorrow 
they  are  going  to  be  F.B.I.  agents  or  unem- 
ployed. One  large  group  of  agents  at  Port- 
land PJ}.  have  been  rocked  by  corruption 
and  have  been  under  attack  by  the  leading 
newspaper  daUy.  I  feel  it  will  be  years 
before  they  recover  to  the  point  of  becom- 
ing effective  ag^n. 

As  you  know,  my  county  is  rural  and 
sparsely  potHUated.  No  one  is  working  nar- 
cotics full  time,  nor  can  we  afford  to  do  so. 
maUng  Oregon  especially  attracUve  to 
major  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  distribu- 
tors. 

I  would  hope  that  our  government  and 
new  administration  will  be  positive  In  taking 
steps  to  bring  narcotics  and  crime  under 
control.  Our  societies  dependence  on  narcot- 
ics and  drugs  scare  the  hell  out  of  me.  as 
does  the  lack  of  morals  in  our  society,  and 
the  lack  of  respect  for  human  life  and  prop- 
erty. If  you  don't  agree  wiUi  someone  shoot 
them,  or  sue  them.  Rob  someone  and  they 
won't  give  you  their  mcmey.  murder  them. 
Rob  someone  and  they  give  you  their 
money,  murder  them.  Our  high  courts  tend- 
ency to  protect  the  rights  of  criminals, 
makes  the  mforcement  of  laws  more  than 
difficult  in  todays  complex  Judicial  system. 

I  don't  feel  our  founding  fathers  200  years 
ago  meant  for  the  Constitution  to  be  inter- 
rupted so  microscopically  as  to  assist  crimi- 
nals, promote  amoral  behavior  and  deca- 
dence by  whatever  group,  which  Is  lumnf  ul 
to  the  citisens  as  a  whole 

Sir  I  will  now  climb  off  my  soap  box  and 
go  back  to  my  task  at  hand,  flghting  the  un- 
declared war  in  a  small  county  wliich  has 
the  same  problems  as  Los  Angeles  County, 
with  the  resources  of  Bangladesli.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  initiative  and  leadership 
shown  by  our  esteemed  coUeague. 
Congressmkn  Mabio  Biagoi.  in  pro- 
moting this  congressional  tribute  to 
Police  Memorial  Day  and  National 
Police  Week.  His  presence  in  the  Con- 
gress  undoubtedly   has   fostered   in- 


creaaed  national  sensitivity  to  and  con- 
oem  for  our  men  and  women  who  so 
valiant  wear  the  blue  imif  orm. 

As  we  lament  the  loss  of  the  162  law- 
enforcement  officers  who  last  year  lost 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty,  let  us 
never  forget  the  thousands  before 
them  whose  lives  also  were  taken 
while  seeking  to  uphold  the  public 
peace.  And  even  though  rates  of  re- 
ported crimes  dipped  4  percent  during 
1982  fnnn  the  previous  year,  none  of 
us  may  reasonably  assert  that  the  life 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  is  safer 
today  than  It  was  as  recently  as  a 
decade  ago. 

Today  almost  one-half  of  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers  regu- 
larly wear  bulletproof  vests.  For  all  of 
the  protection  these  devices  afford  to 
those  officers  who  do  wear  them,  be- 
cause of  the  common  availability  of 
armor-piercing  buUets,  no  police  offi- 
cer can  be  completely  purged  of  fears 
that  a  criminal's  bullet  may  inflict  a 
mortal  wound.  I  am.  therefore,  a  co- 
wonsor  of  Congressman  Biaggi's  legis- 
lation, H.R  953.  to  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  armor-piercing  bullets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  add 
that  the  Congress  should  continue  to 
seek  the  counsel  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  in  hopes  of  making  their  lives 
safer.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  the  more  than  500.000  men 
and  women  across  our  Nation  who 
serve  as  law  enforcement  officers,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  their 
profession  dtulng  this  National  Police 
Week.  Enforcement  of  our  State  and 
Federal  laws  is  no  easy  task;  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities  carry  high 
degrees  of  risk  and  require  personal 
qualities  of  patience,  integrity,  cour- 
age, and  a  solid  understanding  of  our 
laws  and  legal  system. 

All  Americans  should  be  proud  of 
the  progress  law  enforcement  has  re- 
corded over  the  past  20  years— since 
President  Kennedy  signed  the  first 
police  week  proclamation.  As  the  front 
line  of  defense  against  crime,  law  en- 
forcement officers  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  drop  in  crime  record- 
ed across  the  Nation  last  year.  I  am 
confident  that  the  talent  and  dedica- 
tion of  local.  State,  and  Federal  poUce 
officers  will  continue  to  result  in  simi- 
lar positive  statistics. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  physi- 
cal protection  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  guarantee  that  the  spouses  of 
these  officers  are  able  to  meet  their 
obligations  should  tragedy  strike.  To 
aams  degree,  we  have  made  progress. 
In  1976  Congress  established  a  $50,000 
lump  sum  death  benefit  to  the  survi- 
vors of  police  and  firefighters  lulled  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Today,  a  legislative  proposal  has 
been  introduced,  H.R.  953,  that  pro- 
vides a  physical  protection  for  police 
officers.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 


sponsor,  would  outlaw  the  cop  killer  or 
annor-pierclng  bullet.  The  buUetproof 
vest,  which  this  type  of  bullet  can  pen- 
etrate, is  not  a  perfect  protection; 
however,  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  more 
than  400  officers  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ughtweight  armor  vests  in  the 
mid-1970's.  Today,  more  than  250,000 
officers  depend  on  this  device  on  a 
daily  basis.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
diuring  this  week  of  recognition,  to 
consider  the  merits  of  this  bUL  Once 
affBLln,  we  should  salute  and  recognize 
the  men  and  women  across  our  Nation 
who  serve  as  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers.*         

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  celebrat- 
ing National  Police  Week  and  honor- 
ing our  law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  country. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  spending  a  workday  with  police 
in  my  home  district.  For  an  entire  day, 
I  was  able  to  talk  with  police  and  law 
officials,  hear  their  concerns,  and  see 
them  in  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my 
own  experiences  I  can  say  that  the 
woric  of  the  police  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  my  district  is 
not  only  commendable;  it  is  exempla- 
ry. 

In  return  for  the  service  that  they 
and  law  enforcement  officials  across 
the  country  perform,  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment would  do  what  it  can  to  minimi?ie 
the  dangers  inherent  in  police  work.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  953  to  outlaw  "cop  killer 
bullets"— ammunition  that  can  pene- 
trate the  bulletproof  vests  worn  by 
police.  Those  cop  Iciller  bullets  pose  a 
serious  problem  for  our  Nation's 
528.000  law  enforcement  officials 
today. 

Specifically.  H.R.  953  would  ban  the 
future  manufacture,  importation,  and 
sale  of  armor-piercing  ammunition, 
except  when  needed  for  military  use. 
It  would  also  provide  a  mandatory  10- 
year  prison  sentence  for  any  person 
using  these  buUets  in  a  crime.  Meas- 
ures such  as  H.R.  927  are  critical  if  we 
are  to  provide  police  with  a  semblance 
of  the  protection  that  they  give  to  us. 
We  owe  it  to  them.* 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  BCr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
week  of  May  15  as  "National  Police 

TV  C6K* 

As  the  frontiine  defense  against 
crime,  our  Nation's  528.000  law  en- 
forcement officers  deserve  support 
and  recognition  for  the  dangerous, 
often  heroic,  work  they  do  in  protect- 
ing and  serving  their  community. 

Though  we  celebrate  National  Police 
Week  annually,  no  amount  of  ceremo- 
ny could  honor  those  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Na- 
tionally. 162  police  officers  were  kiUed 
last  year. 
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In  DavUtatm  County.  Tenn..  four 
metn)  patrolman  have  been  UUed  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  the  last  5  years. 
They  are: 

Officer  William  Bowlin.  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  on  Autuat  4. 1982; 

Lt  John  W.  Smith  m.  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  on  ICay  14. 1980: 

Officer  Edward  L.  TarUngton.  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  December  17.  1978: 
and 

Officer  Steven  Pinkelton.  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  on  July  26. 1978. 

In  Cheatham  County,  one  officer 
has  been  killed  in  the  last  5  years.  He 
is: 

Deimty  Sheriff  Prank  Jordan,  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  on  February  4. 
1982. 

These  individuals  were  outstandins 
law  oaforcement  officers  and  members 
of  their  communities.  They  all  had 
loving  families.  Needless  to  say,  they 
wlU  all  be  missed  by  their  parents, 
their  friends,  and  their  fellow  officers. 
Their  tragic  and  imnecessary  deaths 
(mly  underscore  the  danger  each  and 
every  law  mforcement  officer  faces 
while  serving  and  protecting  the  com- 
mimity. 

In  addition  to  honoring  these  offi- 
cers. I  would  also  like  to  honor  the 
heads  of  the  police  and  sheriff  depart- 
ments in  my  congressional  district. 
Their  dedication  and  leadership  have 
contributed  significantly  to  raising  the 
morale  of  their  officers,  to  focusing  in- 
creasingly scarce  resources  where 
needed  most.  and.  most  importantly, 
to  reductng  the  rate  of  crime  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  I  pay  tribute  to 
Nashville's  Mayor  Richard  Pulton. 
Chief  of  Police  Joe  Casey.  Robertson 
County  Sheriff  Ted  Emery,  Spring- 
field Police  Chief  James  Johnson,  and 
Cheatham  County  Sheriff  Dorris 
Weakley  for  creating  fine  law  enforce- 
ment departments  and  helping  to 
make  our  communities  safer. 

As  our  Nation  commemorates  Na- 
tional Police  Week.  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  commend  these  men  and 
women  for  their  public  service,  their 
courage,  and  their  professionalism. 

I  only  hesitate  to  add  that  I  believe 
we  could  do  more  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  protecting  those  who  continue  to 
protect  us.» 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
a  group  of  unsung  professionals  in  our 
society  who  deserve  annual  recogni- 
tion for  a  tough  Job  well  done,  it  Is 
this  Nation's  police  officers.  Midway 
through  the  observance  of  National 
Police  Week,  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  praise  the  528.000  law  enforce- 
ment officers  across  the  country  who 
protect  the  citizenry  at  great  risk  to 
their  lives  and  well-being.  I  would  es- 
pecially like  to  commend  the  New 
York  City  police  force  for  its  record  of 
outstanding  service. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  best  way  we 
can  demonstrate  our  gratitude  is  to 


make  every  effort  possible  to  insure 
their  safety  while  on  duty.  Outlawing 
the  manufacture.  Importaticm  and  sale 
of  armor-pierdng  handgun  ammuni- 
tion, bullets  that  have  no  other  con- 
ceivable purpose  than  to  kill  and  maim 
police  officers,  is  an  immediate  step  we 
can  take.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Biaogi.  has  intro- 
duced a  biU  (HJl.  953)  that  would  ac- 
complish this. 

FUfntnating  these  lethal  biillets 
from  the  criminal's  arsenal  would  in- 
crease the  security  provided  by  bullet- 
proof vests.  The  Justice  Department 
credits  the  vests  with  saving  the  lives 
of  more  than  400  police  officers  since 
their  introduction,  and  today  about 
250.000  officers  wear  bulletproof  vests 
daUy. 

Failure  to  ban  cop-killer  bullets 
would  communicate  to  the  law  en- 
forcement community  that  we  are 
more  concerned  about  the  political 
clout  of  the  powerful  son  lobby  than 
we  are  about  the  safety  of  police  offi- 
cers. I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  are 
truly  interested  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  police  forces,  to  Join  Mr.  Biaooi 
and  the  140  coqponsors  in  supporting 
this  vital  legislation. 

Bfy  good  friend.  Mi.  Biaggi.  a  24- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  deserves  tUgh 
praise  for  taking  the  lead  on  this  and 
other  efforts  that  have  benefited  the 
law  enforcement  profession.* 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  observance  of  Na- 
tional Police  Week  and  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  struggle  every  (Uy  to  make 


burden  of  controlling  and  preventing 
crime.  Crime  is  a  national  problon  and 
it  requires  a  Federal  response. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  prompt  passage 
by  this  body  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  last  week,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  completes  action  swiftly  on 
this  legislation.  Our  police  know  well 
that  the  problem  of  crime  is  primarily 
theirs  to  solve.  Modest  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  can  of  enormous  help  and  encour- 
agement to  them  in  their  daily  battle 
against  crime. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  have  set  aside 
National  Police  Week  to  stress  our 
year-round  appreciation  for  the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  tasks  performed  by 
our  Nation's  more  than  half  million 
law  enforcement  officers.  And  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  a  special 
thanks  to  all  those  who  serve  in  the 
10th  District  of  New  Jersey:  Hubert 
Williams,  chief  of  police,  Newaiic: 
Oeorge  J.  Daher.  chief  of  police.  East 
Orange:  Kenneth  Swain,  public  safety 
director.  Glen  Ridge:  Frederick 
Gayder.  chief  of  police.  South  Orange: 
John  DlSalvo.  police  commissioner, 
Harrison:  George  Shelboume.  chief  of 
police.  Hillside:  and  Herman  G.  Sen- 
chel,  director  and  chief  of  police.  Irv- 
ington.* 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  this 
week  to  call  attention  to  the  annual 
observance  of  National  Police  Week. 
May  15-21,  1983. 

This  is  an  especially  appropriate 
time  for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 


our  communities  safe   and   pleasant^  Pay  tribute  to  the  dedicated  group  of 


places  to  live  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  burden  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
administering  Justice  rests  largely  on 
the  shoulders  of  our  State  and  local 
police  officers.  They,  more  than 
anyone  else,  are  the  primary  symbol  of 
the  law  and  of  justice.  They  are  the 
direct  bridge  between  the  Government 
and  the  people,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  our  citizens'  daily  lives. 

There  have  been  some  recent  heart- 
ening statistics  on  crime  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  4-percent  drop  in 
reported  crimes  between  1981  and 
1982.  Our  police  officers  should  Justly 
take  the  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
this  encouraging  development. 

There  are  also  some  sad  statistics, 
however.  In  1976,  we  in  the  Congress 
established  a  $50,000  death  benefit  for 
the  survivors  of  police  officers  and 
firefighters  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
In  the  7  years  since  then,  more  than 
1,400  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  It 
is  scant  consolation  to  those  who  have 
had  to  endure  these  terrible  losses,  but 
more  than  $70  million  has  been  paid 
to  help  the  siwiving  families.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  show  that  we  care 
about  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  trying  to  protect  ours. 

The  police  and  their  communities 
cannot  and  should  not  bear  alone  the 


men  and  women,  who.  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nation,  have  played  such 
an  Important  and  vital  role  in  safe- 
guarding the  rights  and  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  in 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  citizens. 

It  is  also  a  special  time  to  remember 
the  valiant  service  of  the  men  and 
women  in  law  enforcement  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

As  the  son  of  a  police  officer.  I  know 
firsthand  the  difficulties  that  the  Job 
of  law  enforcement  entails— the  daily 
challenges  and  risks  each  police  officer 
faces.  Law  enforcement  officers  need 
the  support  of  the  people  they  serve. 
Just  as  law-abiding  citizens  need  the 
protection  and  services  rendered  by 
the  police. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of 
this  country  know,  understand,  and 
appreciate  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities and  the  problems  of  their  police 
department  and  the  importance  of  co- 
operating with  them  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  in  protecting  the 
freedoms  which  we  hold  so  dear. 

The  role  of  a  police  officer  is  one  of 
the  most  dif  f  iciQt  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety. But  their  round-the-clock  Jobs 
which  we  so  often  take  for  granted 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  live  free  of 


the  constant  fear  of  vlolenoe  and  dis- 
order whlelk  is  the  way  of  life  in  some 
parts  of  th^  world. 

I  salute  the  police  officers  of  this 
countiy  and  urge  the  people  of  this 
great  Naticn  to  Join  me  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  theiii  dedicated  tortoe.* 

•  Mr.  COIiRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
thousands  of  crime-fighting  police  of- 
flcera  acro^  the  Nati<xi  for  their  ef- 
forts and  lacrifices  which  have  paid 
off  in  1982. 

These  dedicated  citizens  risk  their 
lives  for  our  aecuxlty  and  well-being 
and  they  deserve  every  recognition. 
They  carry  their  forceful  oxmnitment 
to  protect  our  communities  with  pride 
and  unyielding  dedication.  Some  even 
have  encountered  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice to  make  our  streets  safer. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  likewise,  our  law  en- 
forcement Officers  display  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  and  professionalism 
while  exercising  their  duties.  They  are 
an  effective  and  main  oomplemoit  of 
our  Government's  efforts  to  secure  a 
crime-free  environment  for  our  people. 
They  have  been  successful  in  deterring 
and  combatting  crime,  and  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  thankful  for  their 
contributions  to  safeguarding  our  chil- 
dren, our  elderly,  and  our  community 

The  National  Police  Week  and  the 
Police  Memorial  Day  serve  as  sound 
reminders  of  their  deeds.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  Joining  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  police  force  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  of  our  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  TOiUUCELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's 528.P00  policemen  and  women 
during  oil*  observance  of  National 
Police  Week. 

On  this  day,  perhaps  there  is  no 
better  way  to  honor  the  dedication 
and  heroism  of  our  law  enforcement 
officials  than  by  committing  ourselves 
to  the  passage  of  Federal  legislation  to 
outlaw  coihkiller  bullets— ammunition 
which  penetrates  bulletproof  vests 
worn  by  police. 

The  bulletproof  vests  worn  by  po- 
licemen are  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  over  400  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. FBI  statistics  indicate  that  the 
number  of  policemen  killed  while  on 
duty  declined  31  percent  between  1974, 
when  the  vests  were  first  worn,  and 
1981.  These  vests  will  become  obsolete, 
however,  if  criminals  are  able  to 
obtain  the  cop-killer  bullets. 

Our  colleague.  Congressman  Masio 
BiAGOi,  recently  introduced  legislation 
to  ban  these  deadly  bullets,  HJl.  953. 
During  this  we^  when  we  honor  po- 
licemen and  women,  let  us  unite  in  our 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  pass  this  vital  legislation. 

I  have  included  a  "Badcground 
Report"  prepared  by  Handgun  Con- 
trol. Inc.,  on  cop-killer  buUets.  to  give 


my  colleagues  a  better  understanding 
of  the  issue. 

BMarasoum  Rktort:  Ths  Issuk  Cof-Kuxkb 
Buuns 

A  UU  to  ban  cop-killer  bullets,  the  buUete 
fptW^  of  penetrating  bullet-proof  vests 
worn  by  approximately  half  of  America's 
628.000  law  enforcement  offtdata.  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Daniel 
P.  Ifoynlban  (D-NT)  and  in  the  House  by 
OancresBDan  Mario  Biaggi  (D-NT).  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  The  bill  (S.  555  and  HJt.  953) 
Is  already  ooQwnaored  by  10  members  of  the 
Senate  and  over  a  fourth  of  the  House. 

The  ICoynihan-Biaggi  BiU  would  require 
the  Department  of  Treasury  to  determine 
whidi  ''•"Hgi'"  bullets,  when  fired  from  a 
handgun  with  a  barrel  length  of  five  inches 
or  less,  are  capable  of  penetrating  the  equiv- 
alent of  IB  layers  of  Kevlar,  which  is  the 
standard  composition  of  most  police  vests. 
The  identified  bullets  would  be  banned  from 
further  manufacture,  import,  sale,  or  use 
(except  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  for  law  enforcement  or  military 
purposes)  00  days  after  the  Treastuy  De- 
partment's findings  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Hie  cop-killer  bullets  are  high  velocity, 
small  caUlier  bullets  covered  with  teflon  and 
have  no  legitimate  commercial  use.  Al- 
though manufactiuers  of  these  bullets 
claim  they  are  for  use  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  only,  the  fact  is  that  police  depart- 
ments do  not  use  cop-lciller  bullets.  In  a 
letter  to  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  on  April  27. 
1983,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  wrote: 

"Claims  that  this  ammunition  is  designed 
for  police  use  only  are  merely  ludicrous 
ploys  to  gain  market  acceptability,  since  no 
enforcement  of  the  regulation  is  possible. 
Although  the  ammunition  was  originally  in- 
tended to  help  police,  most  police  depart- 
ments do  not  use  it  l>ecause  it  is  too  danger- 
ous. Tnf***'^  the  availability  of  'cop-killer' 
bullets  stands  as  a  serious  threat  to  law  en- 
forcement officers." 

The  Moynihan-Biaggi  Bill  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Congress- 
man Biaggi  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
City  Patrolmens  Benevolent  Association.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  police  departments 
across  the  country  and  by  such  leading 
police  organizations  as  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  ^temal 
Order  of  Police,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Police  Associations. 

The  bullet-proof  vests  worn  by  policemen 
are  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  over  400 
law  enforcement  officers.  FBI  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  policeman  killed 
while  on  duty  declined  31  percent  between 
1974  (when  the  vests  were  first  being  worn 
by  police)  and  1981.  These  vests  will  become 
virtually  obsolete,  however,  if  criminals  are 
able  to  obtain  the  cop-killer  bullets  which 
can  poietrate  Uiose  vests. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  the  only 
organization  to  oppose  a  ban  on  cop-killer 
bullets.  In  so  doing,  they  make  a  number  of 
claims  which  simply  are  not  true.  Fy>r  exam- 
ple, they  claim  that  their  position  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Tt«wury  Department.  In  fact,  both  of  these 
departments  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
stop  these  bullets. 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Biaggi  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1982,  Associate  Attorney  CJeneral 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  expressed  the  Justice 
Department's  view  on  banning  cop-killer 
bullets.  He  wrote:  "I  continue  to  believe 


that  any  further  delay  is  a  tragic  mistake.  If 
legislation  bans  some  bullets  which  are  not 
strictly  armor-pierdng— if  it  is  in  some  sense 
overindusive— that  Is  a  small  price  to  pay 
when  the  safety  of  law  enforcement  officers 
and  others  bangs  in  the  balance." 

The  Treasury  D^iartment  baa  asked  the 
manufacturers  of  these  ov-killer  bullets 
not  to  sell  them  to  firearms  dealers,  but  to 
restrict  their  sales  to  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment agendes  and  the  armed  services.  The 
Treasury  Department  recognizes  that  "this 
is  not  a  full  solution  to  this  problem,"  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Because  of 
their  efforts,  one  manufacturer  of  these  bul- 
lets, Winchester,  has  stopped  manufactur- 
ing them. 

At  least  seven  states— Alabama.  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma, 
and  Rhode  Island— have  already  restricted 
these  cop-ldller  bullets,  as  have  a  number  of 
localities,  including  Alexandria,  Virginia: 
Brookhaven.  New  York:  and  Broward  and 
Dade  Counties  in  Florida.  A  number  of 
other  states  and  localities  are  now  consider- 
ing similar  legislation  to  ban  cop-killer  bul- 
lets.* 

•  ItSr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
our  lives,  our  loved  ones  and  our 
homes— the  police. 

National  Police  Week.  May  15  to  20. 
is  a  fitting  time  to  honor  these  dedi- 
cated public  servants,  oiu-  frontline  de- 
fense against  crime— 1982  was  a  special 
year  for  the  18.211  law  enforcement 
officers  in  Michigan.  These  officers 
and  the  citizens  of  the  State  have  both 
cause  to  celebrate  and  to  be  saddened. 

The  preliminary  crime  statistics 
show  indexed  crimes  in  Michigan  have 
fallen  by  5  percent  from  1981.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  large  measure  of  this  suc- 
cess can  be  attributed  to  our  police. 
However,  1982  was  also  a  difficult  year 
for  Michigan's  police.  Pour  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
1,174  officers  were  assaulted,  96  with 
firearms.  This  past  year  was  the  worst 
since  1975  when  five  families  suffered 
this  tragic  loss.  In  the  last  10  years,  35 
policemen  have  died  in  Michigan. 
Nothing  can  replace  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one.  But  lawmen  and  lawwomen  need 
to  know  that  their  families  will  be  pro- 
vided for  if  they  are  fatally  injived  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

In  1976,  Congress  enacted  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  to  provide 
a  $50,000  death  benefit  to  spouses, 
children,  or  dependents  of  State  and 
local  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Unfortunately,  the  rate 
of  inflation  over  the  last  7  years  has 
eroded  the  value  of  the  death  benefit. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  to  raise  the  benefit  to 
$100,000.  We  must  insure  that  it  con- 
tinues to  reflect  our  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  police  officers  and  their 
families. 

In  addition.  Congress  must  insure 
that  efforts  to  protect  our  police  are 
not  circumvented  by  technology.  The 
police  in  Michigan  are  now  in  the 
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proun  of  puictiMing  bulletproof 
vesta  to  prevent  this  bloodshed.  Body 
umor.  however,  is  only  effective  if  the 
assailant  is  not  ustnc  the  so-called  oop- 
kUler  bullets— armor-piercing  bullets 
that  can  penetrate  bulletproof  vests.  I 
strongly  beUeve  these  bullets  should 
be  outlawed.  They  are  dangerous  to 
the  police  and  inappropriate  for  dvU- 
ian  use.  For  this  reason.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  Congressman 
BiAOGi's  biU  to  ban  the  future  manu- 
facture, importation,  and  sale  of 
armor-pierdng  handgun  ammunition 
for  dvilians.  It  would  also  provide  a 
mandatory  prison  sentence  for  anyone 
using  these  bullets  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 

Our  Nation's  police  have  earned  the 
right  to  these  two  pieces  of  legislation. 
I  h<H9e  that  other  Members  of  this 
House  will  Join  with  me  to  see  that 
these  bills  are  quidUy  enacted  into 
law.  It  would  certainly  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  those  men  and  women  who 
protect  us  alL« 

•  Mr.  RAHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often,  we  never  think  about  the  work 
dedicated  police  officers  perform,  until 
we  need  them.  Too  often,  their  efforts 
and  bravery  go  without  any  form  of 
recognlU<»L 

This  week.  May  15-21.  is  National 
Police  WeA,  and  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  reflect,  and  to  thank,  the 
over-500.000  law  enforcement  officers 
in  the  United  States  for  the  service 
they  provide. 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  a  law  designating  May  15 
as  "Police  Memorial  Day,"  and  this 
week  as  "National  PoUce  Week."  At 
the  time  of  this  event.  55  law  officers 
were  klUed  while  on  duty;  last  year, 
the  number  totaled  162. 

Tighter  budgets  have  put  police 
forces  in  a  dangerous  sitiiation,  inas- 
much as  they  must  either  reduce  man- 
power or  equipment  to  carry  out  their 
Jobs. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen,  for  the 
good  of  the  police,  and  certainly  for 
the  good  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

A  concentrated  effort,  on  a  national 
scale,  must  be  put  into  motion  to 
maipt*!"  law  enforcement  quality. 
Safety  can  be  considered  an  "add-on" 
to  any  budget.  And  in  the  future,  we 
must  aU  realise  what  is  done  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  police  officers  through- 
out the  Nation. 

It  is  not  a  glamorous  position.  Each 
statlonhouse  is  not  "Hill  Street 
Blues." 

Crime  is  a  real  problem,  and  we  must 
deal  with  it  in  a  realistic  manner.* 

•  Mr.  CARR  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  desig- 
nated the  week  of  May  15th  as  "Na- 
Uonal  PoUce  Week."  Today,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  observing  this 
noteworthy  occasion.  I  add  my  support 
to  the  growing  list  of  citizens  who  are 
taking    the    time    to    recognize    and 


honor  the  heroic  efforts  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  police  officer  today  provides  a 
vital  service  to  our  local  communities. 
The  protection  and  assistance  they 
provide  to  our  friends  and  neighbors  is 
too  often  ignored.  Consider  that  the 
total  number  of  reported  crimes  in  the 
United  States  dropped  4  percent  from 
1981  to  1982.  The  number  of  murders 
decreased  by  7  percent,  robberies  by  7 
percent,  and  burglaries  by  10  percent. 
Our  police  officers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  responsible  for  this  decrease  in 
crime. 

Last  year,  over  160  Federal.  State, 
and  local  police  officers  died  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  nearly  1.200  police  of- 
ficers have  been  klUed  during  the  past 
decade.  This  disturbing  fact  shocks 
every  decent  and  law-abiding  Ameri- 
can. We  should  not  let  this  go  unno- 
ticed and  should  support  legislation 
that  protects  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. Congress  should  continue  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  enable  police 
officers  to  obtain  bulletproof  vests. 
Today,  about  half  of  our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  officers  wear  bulletproof 
vests.  The  public  and  private  sectors 
can  provide  the  financial  support  nec- 
essary to  enable  all  police  officers  to 
wear  these  vests. 

During  my  previous  service  in  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives  es- 
tablished a  $50,000  lump  sum  death 
benefit  to  the  survivors  of  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Since  the  program  began,  over 
$70  million  has  been  disbursed  to  help 
the  1.405  families  pay  their  bUls. 
While  money  is  no  substitute  for  a 
spoaat  or  parent.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  do  what  we  have  the  power  to 
do. 

National  Police  Week  is  a  time  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  vital  serv- 
ices police  provide,  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  courageous  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  have  died  performing  their 
duties,  and  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  td  better  protect  those  who  con- 
tinue to  protect  us.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  honoring  these 
brave  individuals  and  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  their  heroic  ef- 
forts.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  better  time  than  National  Police 
Week  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's 
528,000  law  enforcement  officers 
whose  dedication  and  commitment  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  se- 
curity and  protection  we  enjoy  in  our 
homes  and  our  communities,  and 
many  of  us  fail  to  realize  the  great 
personal  sacrifices  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  make  to  uphold  the 
law  while  in  the  line  of  duty. 

As  crime  has  infiltrated  its  way  into 
our  society,  these  individuals  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  and  recognition  for 
doing  a  remarkable  Job  of  curtailing 


crime  in  our  communities  and  protect- 
ing  our  property  and  our  lives. 

I  salute  these  men  and  women  whose 
dally  efforts  make  this  world  a  safer 
place  for  us  to  llve.« 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  privileged  to  take  part  in  honor- 
ing our  Nation's  police  officers  during 
National  Police  Week.  While  we  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's 
law  enforcement  officers,  we  must  not 
forget  to  include  credit  for  the  civilian 
employees,  reserve  and  auxiliary  offi- 
cers, who  are  also  devoting  their  time 
and  effort  to  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Missouri  has  been  particularly  suc- 
CMsful  in  reducing  the  number  of 
criminal  offenses.  Thanks  to  the  dili- 
gent, conscientious  woiii  of  oiur  law  en- 
forcement officers,  in  1982.  Missouri 
experienced  a  19-percent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  homicides,  a  16  iwrcent 
decline  in  the  amount  of  car  thefts,  a 
15  percent  drop  in  robberies,  and  12 
percent  decline  in  the  number  of 
rapes. 

The  continuing  key  to  successes, 
such  as  these  must  rest  in  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  police/citizen  coopera- 
tion. Community  involvement  groups 
and  programs— such  as  neighborhood 
watch— must  continue  to  play  a  criti- 
cal role  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Ultimately,  the  basic  effectiveness  of 
any  police  force  cannot  be  measured 
merely  by  statistics,  but  also  in  the 
caliber  of  its  officers.  I  am  proud  to  be 
representing  these  fine  officers  and  ci- 
vilians who  serve  Missouri  and  the 
entire  country  with  distinction.  Al- 
though, officially.  National  Police 
Week  ends  May  21,  our  tribute  to 
these  men  and  women  should  continue 
year  round.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  them  on  their  courage, 
their  dedication  to  duty  and.  most  im- 
portantly, on  their  service  to  the 
public* 

•  1^.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  today  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  Job 
that  our  Nation's  police  officers  have 
done  as  we  observe  National  Police 
Week.  May  15-21. 

Since  I  began  my  years  in  Congress, 
we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have 
been  paying  tribute  to  our  police  offi- 
cers in  order  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  great  service  they  provide.  This 
day  and  week  is  only  the  first  step  in 
showing  our  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ices and  safety  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  provide. 

I  cannot  state  more  strongly  the 
need  for  our  Nation  to  show  additional 
support  and  admiration  for  police  offi- 
cers, instead  of  criticizing  and  always 
finding  fault  with  the  work  they  do. 
All  too  often,  our  newspapers  do  not 
cover  the  stories  when  police  officers 
perform  their  duty  beyond  what  is 
norm^ly  expected.  Police  departments 
throui^out  the  country  are  struggling 
on  dwlndled-down  budgets  and  less 
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tMt  whUfe  trying  to  provide  the 
or  even  increased  levels  of  safety  f w 
millions  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  why  this  week  should  be  used  to 
show  our  police  officers  that  we  do 
care  and  would  like  to  do  what  we  can 
to  make  their  Jobs  a  little  safer  and 
easier. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  953  which 
will  outlaftr  so-called  09-klller  bullets 
and  a  cMponsor  of  the  Kennedy/ 
Rodlno  g«n  control  bDl.  I  urge  jrou  to 
Join  your  fellow  colleagues  who  are  al- 
ready suitwrters  of  both  these  pieces 
of  legi^ntion.  These  bills  can  only 
show  the  public  that  their  elected  offi- 
cials are  eonunltted  to  iwovidlng  more 
adequate  protection  for  their  police 
departments  and  the  officers. 

How  can  we  expect  continued  con- 
ducts of  bravery  and  action  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  by  our  Nation's  offi- 
cers if  o«r  Nation  does  not  support 
them  and  realize  the  need  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  a  few  officers  who 
spend  day  in  and  day  out  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  our  communties? 

I  hope  this  week  will  Increase  the 
public  and  Congress  awareness  of  the 
need  to  provide  more  bulletproof 
vests,  gun  control,  and  other  laws 
which  serve  to  provide  a  safer  working 
environment  for  polioe  officers.  I 
would  like  to  personally  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  protecting  our  own.* 
*  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  that  the  week  of  May 
18  has  again  been  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Police  Officers  Week." 
Throughout  the  year.  Congress  sets 
aside  certain  weeks  for  the  recognition 
of  groups  within  our  society  whose 
wort:  is  both  of  value  and  inq>lratlon 
to  the  entire  country,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  group  moA  deserving  of 
such  recognition  than  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  communities 
and  their  country  as  police  officers. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  real 
progress  Is  being  made  in  the  battle 
against  c|1me,  and  a  large  amount  of 
the  credit  for  the  progress  made 
should  go  to  the  polioe  officers  who 
work  in  our  communities  and  risk 
their  livet  on  a  daily  basis  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  homes  and  families. 

Too  often,  police  officers  aro  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  dangers  they  face 
go  unnoticed.  Last  year  alone,  over  162 
police  officers  lost  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  though  1982  statistics 
are  not  available,  in  1981,  well  over 
30,000  police  officers  were  injured  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

The  brgvery  exhibited  by  these  m«i 
and  women  cannot  be  overstated,  and 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  not  only 
continue  to  honor  their  fine  service  by 
dedgnating  weeks  of  recognition,  but 
also  wherever  possible  taking  direct 
action  to  make  their  Jobs  safer  and 
more  rewarding.* 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  1-minute  speech  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mi. 
ToBRiccLU).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1045 

NA'nONAL  POLICE  WEEK 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  a  very  special  group  of  indi- 
viduals, this  Nation's  law  enforcement 
officers.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  spe- 
cial privilege  of  commemorating  these 
individuals  by  honoring  National 
Polioe  Week. 

The  need  for  a  police  force  is  evident 
when  one  realizes  that  the  Nation's  av- 
erage crime  rate,  which  includes  vio- 
lent and  nonviolent  crimes,  has  in- 
creased by  5  percent  per  year  over  the 
last  decade.  At  least  one  member  of  6 
percent  of  all  households  has  been 
raped,  robbed,  or  assaulted— in  1980 
this  amounted  to  5  million  households. 
But,  the  niunber  of  violent  crimes  has 
declined.  There  are  7  percent  less  mur- 
ders. 10  percent  less  burglaries,  5  per- 
cent less  nstes,  and  7  percent  less  rob- 
beries. I  attribute  this  to  the  success 
of  our  police  officers.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  between  1969  and  1980. 
the  prison  population  increased  by  66 
percent.  This  is  at  a  time  when  the 
courts  have  been  diverting  nonviolent 
criminals  from  prison.  These  facts 
show  that  our  police  officers  have 
been  very  successful  in  decreasing  the 
amount  of  violent  crime  that  takes 
place  in  our  country. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  not  forgot- 
ten these  individuals.  Many  pieces  of 
legislation,  such  as  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers'  Protection  Act  and  the 
law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
have  been  introduced  to  help  provide 
additional  safeguards  for  those  who 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  us.  I  mention 
these  efforts  by  Congress  to  aid  the 
police  force  in  order  to  illustrate  that 
the  Congress  recognizes  very  clearly 
the  unique  contributions  of  the  police 
force.  These  benefits  and  events  such 
as  "National  Police  Week"  are  only  a 
small  token  of  appreciation  for  our 
police  force  by  Congress:  our  true  ap- 
preciation is  plainly  unmeasurable. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  WORK 
WITH  CONGRESS  TO  REDUCE 
THE  BX7DGET  DEFICIT 

(BCr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  times  of  crisis.  Americans 
have  always  unified  themselves  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit  and  stood  together  in 
support  of  their  President.  Fortunate- 
ly, our  Presidents  have  been  willing  to 
provide  leadership. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  currently 
facing  deficits  in  excess  of  $200  billion, 
there  is  no  doubt  our  country  is  facing 
a  crisis.  In  1981,  when  President 
Reagan  inherited  a  $60  billion  annual 
deficit  from  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Reagan  agreed  with  his  budget  advis- 
er. Mi.  Stockman,  that  we  faced  an 
"Economic  Dunkirk." 

As  candidate  Reagan,  our  President 
promised  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  fiscal  1983  and  to  earn  a 
surplus  by  fiscal  1984.  so  concerned 
was  he  with  the  impact  such  large 
deficits  had  upon  our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree.  It  is  time  we 
cut  these  massive  deficits.  But  last 
night  in  your  press  conference,  you  did 
not  sound  anything  like  candidate 
Reagan.  Instead,  you  soimded  more 
like  a  protective  father  wildly  pro- 
claiming your  guilty  son's  innocence. 
Somehow,  a  $200  billion  deficit  fa- 
thered by  Ronald  Reagan  is  good  for 
us,  when  Just  2  years  ago  deficits  of 
one-third  that  much  were  dooming  us 
to  economic  ruin. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  our  President  to 
unify  himself  in  a  bipartisan  stance 
with  the  Senate  and  this  House  and 
with  the  American  people,  to  work  to- 
gether to  reduce  the  deficit.  With  2Vi 
years  of  Reaganomics  behind  us,  it  is 
time  to  "fess  up"  to  the  responsibility 
to  govern. 

It  is  hsrpocritical  to  suggest  that  do- 
mestic spending  causes  deficits  but  de- 
fense spending  does  not.  It  is  hypo- 
critical to  suggest  that  Republican 
deficits  represent  recovery  while 
Democratic  ones  represent  ruin. 

And  it  is  an  abdication  of  leadership 
to  stand  outside  the  budget  process 
and  cast  stones  at  the  participants  on 
national  television  without  offering  a 
single  constructive  suggestion  of  your 
own. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  renuu-ks.) 

Mr.  LEHTINE  of  (California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  President 
made  it  clear  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  supporting  efforts  of  Democrats  or 
Republicans  in  either  House  of  Con- 
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greai  to  reach  asreement  on  a  oompro- 
mlM  budcet  for  fiacal  1084. 

In  his  opening  remarfci  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "The  American  people 
didnt  send  us  to  Washington  to  con- 
tinue raising  their  taxes,  q>ending 
more  on  wastful  programs  or  weaken- 
ing our  defense." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due  re- 
spect. I  have  some  news  for  you.  The 
American  people  did  not  send  you  to 
WashlngUm  to  plunge  this  country 
into  the  worst  depression  since  the 
1930's.  amass  budget  deficits  during 
your  first  4  years  in  office  larger  than 
the  defldts  of  every  President  in  histo- 
ry, dismantle  our  environmental  pro- 
tection laws,  threaten  to  turn  Central 
Ammru-m.  into  another  Vietnam,  or 
enter  into  a  wasteful  and  destabilizing 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  may  do  aU  he  wishes 
to  try  to  blame  Congress  for  unravel- 
ling of  the  budget  process  or  for  the 
continuing  recession.  The  American 
people  are  too  intelligent  to  fall  for  his 
rhetoric.  It  is  he.  not  Congress,  who  is 
unwilling  to  OHnpromise.  And  it  is  he. 
not  Congress,  who  will  rightfully  bear 
the  blame  for  continued  high  budget 
deficits,  a  stagnant  economy,  and  the 
failure  to  negotiate  a  meaningful  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Unicm. 
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and  economic  atmosphere  and  give 
new  hope  to  our  youth. 

The  time  for  phase  3  has  come.  We 
need  a  meaningful  Jobs  program  now. 
Since  the  President  Ignores  the  prob- 
lem it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that 
Congress  must  take  the  initiative  and 
create  Jobs  for  the  unonployed  now. 


PRESIDENT  IGNORES  MAGNI- 
TUDE OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  BCr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  again  ignored  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country.  In  my  opinion 
unemployment  and  the  suffering 
caused  by  unemployment  remains  the 
No.  1  problem  in  America.  This  is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  here  in  Washing- 
ton one  feels  no  sense  of  urgency 
about  this  major  human  disaster. 

Tes.  the  April  sUtistics  do  show  a 
tiny  Improvement  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate— specifically  for  females. 
But  adult  male  unemployment  rose  in 
April.  And  also,  in  April,  we  saw  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  unemployment 
among  black  teenagers.  This  group 
which  was  already  hardest  hit  by  un- 
employment experienced  an  increase 
of  5.5  percent. 

Unemployment  is  the  pivotal  prob- 
lem, the  cancer  at  the  core  of  many  of 
our  other  social  siciuiesses.  Pull  em- 
ployment would  mean  more  money  for 
consumers  in  the  marketplace.  PuU 
employment  would  mean  fewer  prob- 
lems with  the  funding  of  social  securi- 
ty and  medicare.  PuU  employment 
would  mean  the  need  to  spend  less  on 
■odal  programs.  Pull  employment 
would  transform  the  general  social 


A  SENSIBLE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remariu.) 

lilr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  2  years, 
while  the  President  was  getting  his 
way  on  budgets,  he  liked  and  support- 
ed the  budget  process.  Now  that  the 
American  people  and  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  understand 
where  his  budgets  have  taken  us.  he 
no  longer  likes  the  budget  process  and 
he  wants  to  reject  the  process  by 
which  this  body  and  the  other  body 
set  priorities  for  this  country.  We 
should  not  allow  him  to  succeed. 

We  need  a  budget— a  sensible  budget 
that  will  support  recovery.  It  has  to  be 
a  budget  of  declining  deficits,  a  budget 
of  balance  between  defense  expendi- 
tures and  civilian  needs,  a  budget  that 
recognizes  that  more  revenue  is 
needed,  as  well  as  cost  cutting,  to  sus- 
tain an  economic  recovery. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  stop 
his  threats  and  irresponsible  state- 
ments regarding  the  budget.  He  says 
"no"  to  tax  increases.  We  may  not 
need  tax  increases:  but  we  do  need  to 
say  "no"  to  tax  cuts  that  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  runaway  deficit  spend- 
ing. We  can  put  America  back  to  work 
if  we  follow  the  lead  established  in 
this  House  by  the  Democratic  budget 
and  we  pass  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress  a  sensible  budget  that  will 
help  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  re- 
covery in  this  country.  I  urge  the 
President  to  reassess  his  position  and 
to  support  a  budget  that  will  accom- 
plish that  goal. 


dent,  in  the  path  that  he  has  chosen, 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  "great 
prevaricator."  He  apparently  believes 
that  he  can  treat  the  Congren  with 
respect  one  moment,  and  then  with 
total  disrespect  the  next.  He  apparent- 
ly believes  he  can  be  bipartisan  one 
moment,  and  then  become  highly  par- 
tisan the  next  moment.  That  approach 
does  not  serve  this  Nation  weU.  It  will 
not  work. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  change 
his  tune  and  to  worii  with  this  Con- 
gress instead  of  agabist  us  to  solve  the 
great  problems  that  face  this  country. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  COOPER- 
ATE WITH  CONGRESS  TO 
SOLVE  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, I  listened  with  interest  to  the  Presi- 
dent's comments  last  night  and  read 
with  interest  lUs  speech  to  the  Home 
Builders.  I  think  that  q)eech  to  the 
Home  Builders  was  one  of  the  most  ir- 
responsible speeches  of  a  modem 
President,  and  the  President  contin- 
ued in  that  path  last  night. 

He  apparently  believes  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  believe  any- 
thing as  long  as  it  comes  from  the 
"great  communicator."  But  the  Presi- 


THE  DEBT  CEILING 

(BCrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  being  asked  by  our  President  to 
give  him  a  blank  check  by  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  to  record  heights.  The 
President  talks  about  bipartisanship, 
yet  what  has  he  done  to  work  with 
this  House  on  a  reasonable  budget 
compromise?  He  blames  this  Congress 
for  his  deficits.  The  President  still 
asks  for  an  overkill  and  wasteful  de- 
fense budget  and  refuses  to  even  dis- 
cuss with  us  modifying  the  third  year 
of  his  tax  cut. 

His  Republican  Senate  cannot  even 
pass  a  budget.  The  Republicans  in  this 
House  did  not  even  introduce  the 
President's  budget.  I  want  to  work 
with  our  President,  but  to  give  him  a 
blank  check  for  his  deficits  and  his 
stubbonmess  and  his  partisan  rhetoric 
is  something  I  simply  cannot  do. 


THE  DEBT  LIMIT 

(Mr.  DANNEMETER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEIiftEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sad  to  see  that  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  who  made  1-minute 
speeches  this  morning  have  left  the 
Chamber.  I  would  hope  they  would  be 
here  to  listen  to  our  Republican  com- 
ments, because  they  may  find  them 
worth  listening  to.  I  seem  to  detect, 
from  the  words  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side,  that 
they  think  that  the  President  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficit  and  we  in  the 
Congress  are  not.  Interestingly 
enough,  today  on  the  agenda  is  what? 
Shall  we  raise  the  debt  limit? 

I  challenge  my  colleagues:  We  can 
say  right  now  that  we  in  Congress  do 
not  want  to  continue  irresponsible 
spending  by  how?  All  we  have  to  do  is 
vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit.  Let 
us  do  it  right  now.  If  we  do  not  vote  to 
raise  the  debt  limit,  it  will  not  be 
raised,  and  the  deficit  will  necessarily 
come  down. 
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I  will  also  remind  my  coUeagufls  that 
in  March  of  this  year  this  Member 
from  California  offered  an  altonatlve 
budget  for  conslderatloo  by  the  House. 
The  RulM  Committee,  ccmtrolled  by 
the  Democrats  2  to  1.  declined  to  make 
it  in  orde^.  We  could  not  onisldn  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  would  have 
reduced  spending  by  at  least  $88  ba- 
llon. 

The  btck  stops  here,  my  friends.  We 
in  Congtess  control  how  much  this 
Nation  spends,  not  the  President. 
Whoever  is  in  the  White  House,  he  or 
she  can  only  spend  what  we  permit  by 
our  votes.  I  challenge  you  to  make  my 
budget  resolution  In  m&tt,  and  we  will 
find  out  who  wants  to  cut  spending  in 
this  country.  If  you  vote  against  cut- 
ting spending  you  can  then  have  the 
privilege  of  explaining  to  your  eon- 
stituenta  why  you  so  voted. 


If  attainment  Is  still  not  achieved  by 
the  end  of  1992.  an  additional  8  years 
would  be  possible. 

To  be  granted  any  of  the  extensions, 
the  State  must  submit  and  adopt  a 
plan  showing  how  compliance  will  be 
achieved  sometime  during  the  exten- 
sion period. 

Reasonable  further  progress  would 
have  to  be  shown.  And  no  increase  in 
the  total  amount  of  emissions  at  any 
time  during  the  extensions  would  be 
permitted. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  Mr.  DAimEifETEB 
and  me  in  correcting  the  problems 
that  have  occurred  because  of  unwork- 
able Clean  Air  Act  deadlines. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

(Mr.  McCANDLBSS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  ndnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisrematks.) 

Mr.  M«CANDLESS.  Mr.  e^ieaker.  on 
Decemb«r  31.  1982.  many  areas  of  the 
country  faced  the  harsh  reality  that 
they  did  not  meet  the  deadlines  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Because  the  Congress 
had  failed  to  act  to  either  revise  or 
extend  the  act,  the  EPA  was  mandated 
by  law  to  impose  sanctions. 

I  support  the  concept  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  It  seeks,  in  part,  to  give  us 
deadlines  by  which  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  clean  air.  We  have  discovered,  how- 
ever, th(it  the  deadlines  were  overly 
optimistic. 

In  cas*  after  case  all  over  the  coun- 
try, they  simply  cannot  be  met.  The 
intention  behind  the  sanctions  was  to 
force  artas  in  noncompliance  to  clean 
up  their  air.  The  sanctions  however 
have  proved  counterproductive. 

The  ban  on  major  source  construc- 
tion for  instance,  could  prevent  net 
emissions. 

The  shortsighted  withholding  of 
Federal  highway  funds  will  only  result 
In  increased  highway  congestion— 
which  will  also  increase  auto  emis- 
sions. 

Something  most  be  done.  Today  my 
colleague  Bill  DAiamiKTSK  and  I  plan 
to  do  something.  While  Congress 
delays  in  revising  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
we  are  providing  an  interim  solution- 
deadline  extensions. 

Our  bill  would  provide  for  three  ex- 
tensions. First,  for  any  area  that  did 
not  comply  with  any  or  all  of  the  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards 
by  Decomber  31.  1982,  an  extenslmi 
would  be  provided  until  December  31, 
1987. 

The  second  5-year  extension  would 
be  for  those  areas  that  could  not  meet 
the  standards  for  carbon  dioxide, 
ozone,  aiid  particulates  by  the  end  of 
1987. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  LIMIT 

(Iffr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisranarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  this  House  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  limit  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  know  we  will  hear— in 
fact,  we  have  already  heard— choruses 
of  concern  about  the  huge  deficits 
that  we  face.  Yet  what  has  Congress 
been  doing  to  reduce  these  deficits? 
The  answer,  in  my  view,  is  nothing 
except  criticize  our  President  for 
trying  to  keep  the  taxes  on  our  citi- 
zens from  becoming  even  more  confis- 
catory. 

Since  we  convened  4  months  ago, 
this  House  has  voted  to  m^prove  over 
$2.6  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  over  $7.7  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  new  spending  authorizations, 
disapproval  of  spending  deferrals,  in- 
creased authorizations  above  the  cur- 
rent level  or  increases  in  off-budget 
programs.  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved new  appropriations  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  to 
mention  the  enormous  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  majority  party  ear- 
lier this  year. 

D  1100 
It  should  be  understood  that  every 
dollar  of  new  spending  that  this  House 
has  voted  since  January  is  a  dollar 
that  is  going  to  be  denied  to  those  in 
this  country  who  would  like  to  borrow 
for  a  new  car,  who  would  like  to  pur- 
chase a  new  home  or  start  a  new  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  every  dollar  that 
we  spend  here  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
covery which  tlUs  country  so  badly 
needs.  For  those  who  yell  the  most 
about  deficits  and  unemployment, 
they  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  as 
they  constantly  vote  for  more  and 
more  new  spending,  they  contribute  to 
that  very  problem  that  they  so  seri- 
ously here  decry. 


CUT  OUT  THE  PARTISAN 
RHETORIC  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uberal 
Democrats  attacking  the  budget  defi- 
cits is  like  Genghis  Khan  preaching 
peaceful  negotiations.  We  are  engaged 
in  an  historic  battle.  W31  the  deficits 
that  this  country  faces  be  reduced  by 
slowing  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing Uurgely  emanating  from  the  Halls 
of  this  Congress,  or  will  it  be  reduced 
by  raising  taxes  on  the  American 
people?  That  is  the  decision. 

The  Democratic  budget  deficit  is  not 
maricedly  different  fttnn  the  Republi- 
can budget  deficit.  Some  estimates  say 
it  is  greater.  But  how  do  they  arrive  at 
the  Democratic  deficit  figtues?  By 
raising  $30  billion  in  additional  taxes, 
that  is  how.  The  New  York  Times,  no 
editorial  fan  of  President  Reagan,  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  keeping  indexing 
because  indexing  is  tax  relief  mainly 
for  middle-  and  lower-income  people. 
The  upper  income,  the  rich,  are  al- 
ready isolated  from  indexing  because 
they  are  already  in  the  highest  bradc- 
ets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  budget 
repeals  the  10-percent  tax  cut.  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  which  goes  to  middle- 
income  people  and  lower-income 
people. 

Let  us  get  this  issue  straight  when 
we  talk  about  deficits— when  we  talk 
about  unemployment  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible. Let  us  be  honest  with  each 
other  and  cut  out  some  of  the  highly 
partisan  rhetoric. 


ENCOURAGE  TOURISM 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter),  for  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  168 
which  will  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning May  29  as  "National  Tourism 
Week."  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  in 
our  Nation's  best  interest  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  this  particular  sector  of 
our  economy.  Our  country  Iienefits 
greatly  from  travel  in  and  to  the 
United  States.  Additional  tourists  in 
the  United  States  create  new  Jobs, 
stimulate  our  economy,  and  contribute 
to  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Not  only  is  it  good  for  the  U.S. 
economy,  it  is  a  means  of  fostering 
American  good  will  and  of  improving 
relations  with  other  countries. 

In  a  recent  report"  released  by  the 
U.S.  Travel  Data  Center,  economic  re- 
covery and  pent-up  demand  are  cited 
as  two  major  factors  expected  to 
produce  a  healthy  gain  in  vacation 
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tnenH  this  summer.  As  the  report 
■tatcB,  "The  economic  recovery  now 
underway,  coupted  with  the  tmiwovlng 
flnandal  position  of  consumers,  pro- 
vides an  envlrooment  condudve  to  in- 
creased vacation  travel  activity  this 
summer."  By  calUnc  national  atten- 
tion to  a  tourism  week  at  the  betin- 
niiig  of  the  summer  vacation  travel- 
time,  the  industry  could  conceivably 
tpfflfw"*"  special  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties to  OMXHirage  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

This  special  week  could  also  be  used 
as  a  means  of  communicating  to  the 
Amffican  public  the  important  contri- 
butions that  tourism  makes  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-beinc.  In  IMl.  travel  re- 
o^pts  made  us>  over  6.5  percent  of  the 
UJB.  gross  national  product.  During 
that  same  year,  domestic  and  interna- 
tlCHial  travel  generated  more  than  $9 
billim  in  F^ederal  tax  revenues. 

We  know  that  for  every  two  Jobs  in 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  one 
Job  is  created  in  businesses  that  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  travel  indus- 
try. Tourism  has  the  ability  to  provide 
Jobs  both  in  rural  regions  and  in  the 
hard-praoed  major  cities.  It  supplies 
large  numbers  of  employment  for 
wnnen,  young  people,  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  In  fact,  the  indus- 
try's Jobs  employment  share  exceeds 
the  employment  share  for  all  U.S.  in- 
dustries for  these  groups. 

As  with  any  resolution  of  this 
nature,  we  need  218  cosponsors  before 
it  can  be  brought  to  the  House  floor.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 


We.  the  Congress,  are  merely  the 
custodians  of  this  t«nple  of  democra- 
cy. That  we  would  be  willing  to  sacri- 
flee  the  west  front  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
(Utional  and  unnecessary  office  space 
is  a  travesty. 

Already,  the  west  front  has  survived 
the  burning  by  the  British  in  1814.  the 
fire  of  1851.  and  the  bomb  blast  off 
the  rotunda  in  the  IMO's.  By  responsi- 
ble action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  am  confident  the  west  front 
can  survive  threats  of  extension  and 
be  restored. 


WEST  FRONT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
SHOULD  BE  RESTORED 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  lyfr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wlU  vote  to  either  extend  or  re- 
store the  west  front  of  the  Ci4)itol 
Building.  Many  of  the  members  of 
that  fine  committee  favor  spending 
over  $70  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  extend  and  entomb  the  last 
ori^nal  exposed  facade  of  the  Capitol 
in  concrete,  marble,  and  steel. 

For  both  historical  and  financial  rea- 
sons. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  that 
committee  to  reject  that  proposal  and 
save  the  west  front  by  supporting  the 
restoration  of  the  west  front.  The  cost 
of  restoration  is  far  less  and  we  will 
preserve  this  historic  front  for  all 
future  generations. 

The  Capitol  is  not  a  building  block 
for  the  Capitol  Architect  nor  is  it  a 
play  toy  for  the  current  Members  of 
Congress.  The  Cspitol  is  the  world's 
symbol  of  democracy— a  monument  to 
the  American  people. 


win  be  offered  to  restrict  1983  expend- 
itures at  the  same  time  that  we  vote 
for  the  debt  ceiling  increase. ' 

In  this  House,  at  least,  every 
Member  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  not  Just  to 
talk  as  they  have  in  the  1-minutes  this 
morning,  but  to  put  their  votes  where 
their  mouths  are. 


THE  BALL  IS  NOT  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COURT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  listen- 
ing to  the  Democrats  complain  about 
deficits  is  truly  mind  boggling.  It.  I 
guess,  is  only  like  listening  to  Orson 
Welles  preach  moderation  in  eating. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  gratified  last 
night  to  leam  that  the  President  is 
going  to  stand  fast  In  his  opposition  to 
any  tax  increase  in  the  coming  budget. 
The  President's  party  in  the  House  is 
in  firm  agreement  with  him  that  addi- 
tional tax  burdens  at  this  time  would 
jeopardize  our  continuing  economic  re- 
covery. Just  as  importantly,  most 
economists  in  the  cotmtry  agree  with 
him  on  that  point. 

We  have  a  deficit  now  not  because 
we  tax  too  little,  but  because  we  spend 
too  much.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Republican  budget 
amendments,  consistent  with  this  fact, 
were  not  allowed  by  the  Democrats  on 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  right 
to  resist  the  calls  to  compromise  with 
the  big  taxers  in  Congress.  There  is  no 
reason  for  him  to  continue  to  compro- 
mise with  himself.  Of  course,  we  know 
where  the  Democrats  in  this  House 
stand.  They  want  to  raise  taxes  by  (30 
billion  next  year,  and  they  want  to 
make  sure  we  spend  it  all.  We  luiow 
that  47  Republicans  and  1  Democrat,  a 
single  Democrat  in  the  other  body, 
agreed  to  a  low-tax  budget.  Neverthe- 
less, lir.  Speaker,  their  effort  has  been 
blocked  not  by  a  handful  of  Republi- 
cans who  exercised  their  right  to  take 
another  position,  but  by  14  Democrats 
in  the  other  body  who  refused  to  take 
any  position  at  all.  Fourteen  Demo- 
crats voted  against  both  budget  op- 
tions without  offering  a  single  plan  of 
their  own. 

The  ball  is  not  in  the  President's 
court.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  for  every 
Member  of  both  Houses  to  let  the 
people  know  where  they  stand.  The 
Members  of  this  House  today  can  start 
by  voting  down  the  previous  question 
on  the  debt  ceiling  rule,  and  thereaf- 
ter by  supporting  the  amendment  that 


THE  BIO  SPENDERS  ARE  OUT  IN 
FORCE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  heard  from  the  Democrats  earlier 
today  was  mostly  the  same  old  liberal 
nonsense  and  it  was.  in  fact,  an  admis- 
sion that  they  have  no  program  at  all 
except  attacking  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  spend  the  money 
here,  and  have  for  the  last  25  to  50 
years,  and  now  they  want  to  blame  the 
President  for  all  the  problems  that 
they  have  created. 

I  say  that  the  President  was  right 
last  evening  to  say  that  he  will  not 
permit  more  taxing  and  more  spending 
by  the  Congress.  It  was  the  Democrats 
who  forced  last  year's  tax  increase. 
Now  they  want  to  do  it  again.  If  you 
believe  what  the  majority  leader  told 
you  about  taxing  and  spending  earlier 
today,  then  you  have  to  accept  the 
tooth  fairy  as  a  leading  national  econ- 
omist, because  what  he  said  was  that 
all  of  this  money  goes  to  the  rich.  The 
fact  is  that  75  percent  of  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  goes  to  low-  and 
middle-income  America.  Tax  indexing 
goes  78  percent  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans. 

The  majority  leader  and  his  cronies 
want  to  take  away  both  of  them  from 
you.  plus  some  more.  The  President 
has  said  that  he  will  not  stand  by  and 
allow  the  tax-and-spend  policies  that 
destroyed  the  economy  to  be  reinstat- 
ed. Thank  goodness  for  that  kind  of 
courage.  Shame,  shame  on  the  Demo- 
crats who  came  to  this  floor  today  to 
defend  more  taxing,  to  defend  more 
spending,  to  capitulate  to  special  inter- 
ests, and  give  us  more  of  the  same  that 
they  have  given  us  for  the  last  50 
years. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  taxes 
that  they  would  like  to  impose  on  you. 
The  Democratic  Study  Group  in  this 
paper  told  us  what  they  were.  Cap  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or  repeal  it. 
Repeal  indexing.  Repeal  the  exclusion 
of  small  savers  interest  income.  Cap 
home  mortgage  interest  deductions. 
Limit  consumer  interest  loan  deduc- 
tions. Eliminate  State  and  local  tax  de- 
ductions. Limit  the  charitable  contri- 
bution deduction.  Tax  employer-paid 
health  insurance.  Reimpose  taxation 
of  estates  and  gifts.  Reduce  research 
and    development    tax    credits.    Tax 


fringe  beneflts;  in  other  words,  if  you 
have  a  paridog  place  at  work,  they  are 
going  to  t«x  you  for  your  paricing 
place. 

No  polldea  of  that  kind  should  be 
adfvted  and  the  President  is  right  to 
stand  firm  against  them.  The  big 
spenders  art  bade  out  in  force.  They 
were  here  oa  the  floor  today. 


NATICWAL  POUCE  WEEK 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  our  Hation  commemorates  Na^ 
tional  Polict  Week.  These  courageous 
men  and  women  who  serve  as  our  law 
enforcement  officers  devote  their  lives 
to  protecting  our  homes  and  our  fami- 
lies are  deserving  of  our  highest  com- 
mendation. They  risk  their  lives  daily 
and  are  fr^uently  subjected  to  har- 
assment and  abuse. 

There  is.  however,  no  more  welcome 
person  for  those  in  distress  than  the 
sight  of  a  police  officer.  The  police 
forces  of  our  Nation  are  in  the  front- 
line of  our  Nation's  fight  against 
crime.  Their  sacrifices  have  been  sub- 
stantial. In  the  last  10  years,  nearly 
1,200  police  officers  have  been  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Last  year  alone. 
162  police  officers  lost  their  lives. 
Once  vibrant  families  have  been  torn 
apart  by  the  death  of  a  police  officer 
fulfilling  hi«  or  her  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  National  Police  Week 
gives  the  people  of  our  Nation  the  op- 
portunity to  say  "thank  you"  to  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
help  make  our  lives  better  and  more 
secure.  I  hope  that  the  municUmlities 
across  America  will  take  the  time  this 
week  to  aeppropriately  adJiowledge 
the  significant  contributicm  and  sacri- 
fice by  these  professionals  who  devote 
their  lives  to  safeguarding  our  free  so- 
ciety 


emment  cannot  and  does  not  Q)end 
one  dollar  of  Government  revenues 
that  is  not  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated by  this  House,  a  body  which  has 
been  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party  for  a  continuous  period  of  27 
yean.  We  in  this  room  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  no  one  else. 

TO  suggest  that  anybody  but  this 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Presi- 
drat,  is  responsible  for  our  budget 
deficits,  is  pure  political  rhetoric  moti- 
vated by  hypocrisy. 


POLITICS  AS  USUAL  AFTER 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRESS  CONFER- 
ENCE 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rema^.) 

Mr.  PARtllS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
other  coUepkgues.  I  have  listened  to 
some  of  ity  Democrat  friends  this 
morning  rail  and  posture  and  fulmi- 
nate about  high  interest  rates  and 
budget  deficits,  carp  at  and  criticize 
the  President,  and  run  through  the 
usual  litany  of  Democratic  platform 
proposalsTlt  has  been  politics  as  usual, 
the  morning  after  a  Presidential  press 
conference. 

But  to  beep  things  in  perspective. 
Americans  need  to  remember  Just  one 
very  simple  fact.  The  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  our  system  of  gov- 


have  12.000  to  14.000  unemployed  in 
that  district. 

I  think  that  is  ludicrous.  Excessive 
spending  is  the  thing  that  is  causing 
the  problems  we  face  today.  When 
your  last  President,  President  Carter, 
was  in  office,  we  had  21  Vi  percent  in- 
terest rates,  and  that  led  to  the  high 
unemployment  and  the  economic  mess 
we  are  in  today.  b 

iNlr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  prob- 
lems we  face  today  lie  at  your  doorst^ 
and  not  at  the  Republican  President's. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  IS  NOT 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  44 
years  old.  I  know  I  look  younger.  But 
for  all  but  2  years  of  my  life,  this 
House  has  been  controlled  by  the 
Democrat  Party.  Yet  today  we  hear 
them  ranting  and  raving  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  Re- 
publican President,  being  in  control  of 
the  deficits  that  we  face. 

During  the  last  44  years,  the  only 
years  we  controlled  this  House  was 
from  1952  to  1954,  and  yet  the  Demo- 
crats say  we  are  responsible  for  these 
deficits. 

I  know  that  you  are  going  to  have 
the  last  word  because  I  see  you  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  waiting 
to  respond  to  what  we  say,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  three  questions. 

First,  are  you  the  people  who  want 
to  repeal  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
that  gives  us  relief? 
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I  hope  you  will  respond  to  that  and 
to  all  the  other  tax  increases  you  have 
been  talking  about. 

Second,  you  keep  talking  about  the 
President  wanting  to  spend  more. 
Well.  I  am  on  the  <3ovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee,  and  this  last  week 
they  voted  to  spend  almost  $1  billion 
more  than  the  President  wanted  in 
revenue  sharing.  We  want  to  help  the 
cities  and  towns  in  this  country,  but 
you  proposed  almost  $1  billion  more 
than  the  President  wanted  to  spend. 
and  you  do  that  in  committee  after 
committee  after  committee  in  this 
Congress.  You  are  adding  billions  in 
spending,  and  yet  you  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  spending  problems  we 
face. 

Third,  you  talk  about  unemploy- 
ment. You  say  we  need  a  jobs  bill. 
Well,  you  passed  a  $4.9  billion  jobs  bill 
in  this  House  and  said  that  was  going 
to  help  unemployment.  In  my  district 
that  is  going  to  amount  to  60  to  80 
Jobs,  and  we  have  about  12.000  to 
14,000  unemployed.  You  are  adding  $5 
billion  in  additional  spending  that  is 
gobig  to  create  60  to  80  jobs  when  we 


A  QUICK  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
winds  of  rhetoric  this  morning  have 
even  blown  me  out  of  my  office.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  Just  reconsid- 
er a  couple  of  quick  facts. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  in- 
flation was  running  at  4.8  percent: 
when  he  left  office,  it  was  18  percent: 
it  is  now  at  zero. 

When  Jimmy  (Darter  took  office,  in- 
terest rates  Were  6V4  percent:  when  he 
left  office,  they  were  at  22  Vi  percent: 
they  are  now  at  11  percent. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  the 
economy  was  growing  at  SVk  percent: 
when  he  left  office,  it  was  declining  at 
2Vi  percent:  and  it  is  now  at  3.8  per- 
cent real  growth  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  sav- 
ings were  on  the  increase:  when  he  left 
office,  savings  were  at  the  all-time 
record  low  of  any  of  the  25  largest  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world.  We 
now,  in  the  last  24  months,  have  dou- 
bled the  percentage  of  disposable 
income  going  to  savings  imder  the 
President's  tax  policies. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
under  the  programs  of  two-thirds  con- 
trol of  both  Houses  by  the  Democrats, 
with  Democrat  leadership  in  the 
White  House  under  Jimmy  Carter,  we 
have  learned  that  doubling  spending, 
doubling  taxing,  and  gutting  the  de- 
fense did  not  solve  America's  prob- 
lems: it  created  them. 

Hence,  the  incoherent  ramblings  and 
all  the  embarrassment  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  stood  here  for  the  last  28 
months  and  said  that  the  President's 
programs  would  not  work,  and  now 
they  have  egg  all  over  their  faces 
when  in  every  area  the  President's 
program  is  bringing  new  opportunities 
for  all  Americans. 


privileges    of    the    house— 
pr<x:eedings  against  rita 

M.  LAVELLE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
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mlUee  an  Energy  and  Commerce.  I 
submit  a  prtvUeced  report  (Rept.  No. 
M-190)  on  the  reaolutkm  (H.  Res.  MO) 
oorttfylnt  the  report  of  RiU  M .  La- 
velle's  contempt  of  Concreas  to  the 
TJA.  Attorney  for  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AiRTOtfT).  The  Clerk  will  read  the 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  report  be  con- 
sidered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeetltm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Thoe  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  Report  No.  98-190  reads 
as  follows: 

iiMS  AoAimT  Rita  M.  Lavbxi  <H. 
96-190) 


(Mr.    Dingell.    from    the    Committee    cm 

aieisy  sod  Commerce,  submitted  the  fol- 

lowtiw  report  tocether  with  nipidemental 

vlewB) 

I.  nmoBOcnoii 

On  Aprfl  M.  19(3.  the  Committee  on 
Kneny  and  Commeroe  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  reaohitkm  findtnc  Ms.  RIU  M.  LaveUe. 
fonner  Aasiatant  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental  Protection  Asency  (EPA),  in  con- 
tempt of  Coocieas  for  failing  to  appear  and 
testify  as  called  for  by  a  sulKX>ena  author- 
ted  by  Um  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investlgatlona  and  personally  served  on  her 
on  February  S3.  1963.  As  the  senior  official 
who  was.  until  recently,  in  charge  of  EPA's 
haaardous  waste  programs.  Ms.  Lavelle 
stands  in  a  unique  position  to  resp<Hid  to 
the  serious  concerns  of  the  Subcommittee— 
and  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people— about  the  agency's  discharge  of  iU 
duty  to  protect  the  public  from  hasardous 
wastes,  to  clean  them  up  |»omptly.  using 
the  $1.6  billion  Superfund.  and  to  secure  re- 
imbursement from  those  responsible. 

Ms.  LaveUe  stood  at  the  center  of  an  ap- 
parent maelstrom  of  conflicting  directives 
and  priorities  during  her  tenure  at  the  EPA 
Serious  allegations  have  been  raised  that 
she  subordinated  the  public  trust  to  the 
pressures  of  industry  and  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  politics.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  alxHit  the  adequacy  of  the  Superfund 
Act  to  address  the  problems  of  disposal  of 
haaurdous  waste.  No  one  had  a  better  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  observe  defects  in 
the  Act  than  Ms.  Rita  Lavelle.  And.  no  one 
had  a  more  impcHtant  responsibility  and 
stewardship  for  the  administration  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Act. 

Ghren  her  failure  to  aiK>ear  and  testify  on 
March  21.  1963.  as  directed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee's subpoena,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  that  day  re- 
stdved  unantaBously.  by  voice  vote,  that  Ms. 
Lavelle  be  found  in  contempt  and  directed 
Its  Chairman  to  report  that  finding  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
appropriate  action.  On  April  26,  1963  the 
Committee,  a  quorum  being  present,  duly 
considered  the  referral  from  the  Sul>com- 
mlttee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations  and 
adopted  l>y  unanimous  voice  vote  the  follow- 
ing resolution  offered  by  Representative  Si- 
korslEl: 

JtesolMdL  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commeroe  report  and  refer  the  failure 
of  RtU  M.  Lavelle  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Inveatigatioas  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena 


ad  tcsK/lcaadiim  authoriwd  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  February  10.  1963.  issued  on 
February  16.  1963.  and  duly  served  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1963,  together  with  aU  facU  in 
connection  therewith,  to  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  rerommendatinn  that 
RiU  M.  lAvelle  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  the  end  that 
slie  may  be  proceeded  against  in  a  manner 
and  form  (m>vided  by  law. 

The  Committee  herewith  transmiU  iU 
report  and  recommended  resolutitm  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify  this  report 
to  the  n.S.  Attorney  to  prosecute  Ms.  La- 
velle for  contempt  of  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  TiUe  1  United  States 
Code.  Sections  193  and  194. 

II.  FACTS.  aACKOBOUIID.  AMD  CRKOMOUMIT 

As  discussed  more  fully,  infra,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
has  been  committed  to  a  virtually  continu- 
ous investigation  of  the  Nation's  luoardous 
waste  problem  since  1978.  In  early  1962,  the 
focus  of  this  investigation  was  directed  at 
the  administration  and  implementation  by 
EPA  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act— MHnmonly  luiown  as  the  Superfund 
Act.  As  the  Subcommittee's  fact  finding  pro- 
ceeded, and  as  the  full  dimension  of  poor 
management  and  improper  influence  on  de- 
cisions affecting  public  health  and  safety 
began  to  materialte,  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  impede  the  course  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's investigations.  The  two  most  egre- 
gious examples  were  the  refusal  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  (relying  upon  a  disingenuous 
claim  of  Executive  Privilege)  to  turn  over 
certain  EPA  documenta  subpoenaed  by  the 
Subcommittee  and  refusal  by  EPA  to  permit 
Suticommittee  staff  to  engage  in  unfettered 
interviews  with  EPA  employees. 

To  maintain  the  progress  of  iU  investiga- 
tion and  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  EPA  employees,  the  Subcommit- 
tee met  on  February  10. 1983  and  by  majori- 
ty vote,  a  majority  being  present,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  thirty-nine  subpoenas  ad  tes- 
tificandum and  duces  tecum  to  various  cur- 
rent and  past  EPA  officials  and  employees.' 

Three  of  these  subpoenas  are  pertinent  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  Two  of  them  were  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum  calling  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  named  party  at  a  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  February  17, 1983  and  calling  for 
the  production  of  all  appointment  books, 
diaries,  calendars  and  telephone  logs  of  RiU 
Lavelle  maintained  by  her  or  her  staff  be- 
tween November  6,  1981  and  February  5. 
1983.*  One  of  the  two  subpoenas  duces 
tecum  was  directed  to  then  EPA  Administra- 
tor Anne  M.  Oorsuch.>  the  other  was  direct- 
ed to  Ms.  Lavelle.  The  third  subpoena,  and 
the  one  directly  involved  here,  called  for 
Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony  before  the  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  Sul>committee  on 
Mareh  21. 1983. 


■  TlM  Minutes  of  the  Subeommittee  raeeUnc  re- 
ncct  that  s  quorum  (a  ma)orlty  of  the  Subcaaunl^ 
tee  Members)  wm  present  for  the  vote  on  the  au- 
thorinUaa  of  theee  subpoenas  and  that  the  vote 
waa  unanimous. 

•At  the  time  these  subpoenas  were  authorised. 
Ms.  lAf«Ue  was  no  looser  M  SPA.  She  had  been 
fired  by  Ma.  Ooisuch  on  February  4. 1963  and  again 
by  the  President  on  February  T.  IMl. 

'  During  the  pendency  of  the  Subeommlttee'i  in- 
vertlgatlon.  Un.  Oorsueh  was  married  and  changed 
her  aumarae  to  Burford.  For  conilitency.  this 
Report  refers  to  her  aa  Mr*.  Burford. 


The  subpomtoi  duces  tteum 
The  Burford  subpooia  duces  tecum  waa 
served  on  February  10. 1963.*  Servtoe  of  the 
Lavelle  subpoena  duces  tecum  was  more  dif- 
ficult.*  After  press  aocounU  over  the  waA- 
end  of  February  12  and  13  quoting  Ma.  Ia- 
veUe  aa  Indicating  her  willingneas  to  cooper- 
ate with  C<HigrwsionBl  Conunittaes.  the 
Subcommittee  staff  contacted  her  oounsel. 
James  J.  Bierbower,  on  Fel>ruary  14  to 
advise  him  of  the  subpoena's  requiremenU 
for  documenU  and  testimony  and  to  ar- 
range for  service.  EfforU  on  February  14 
and  15  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Bier- 
bower for  Ms.  Lavelle  to  accept  aervioe  were 
unavailing.  Staffs  independent  efforU  to 
locate  Ma.  lAvelle  and  serve  her  personally 
on  February  14  and  15  were  llkewte  unsuc- 
ceasfuL  On  the  afternoon  of  February  16, 
therefore,  staff  served  Mr.  Bierbower  with 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  (return  on  which 
waa  due  the  following  day).  Mr.  Bierbower 
acknowledged  service  In  writing  and  also 
told  staff  that  In  the  meantime  he  had  vol- 
untarily provided  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  eariier 
that  day,  Ms.  Lavelle's  1982  appointment 
book-calendar.  He  did  thto  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  Subcommittee's  subpoena 
duces  tecum  called  for  IU  production.  The 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  has  informed 
Subcommittee  staff  that  it  did  not  request, 
and  had  no  reason  to  expect,  the  delivery  of 
this  document. 

On  the  evening  of  February  16,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford provided  dociunenU  within  her  posses- 
sion responsive  to  the  subpoena  directed  to 
her  for  the  appointment  books  and  calen- 
dars of  Ms.  LaveUe.  In  light  of  that  deUvery, 
her  personal  appearance  was  not  required. 
However,  Ms.  Lavelle  did  not  respond  to  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  served  on  her  Coun- 
sel the  previous  day.  She  did  not  appear  at 
the  Febr\uu7  17,  1083  hearing  and  no  docu- 
menU were  suppUed.  In  response  to  Chair- 
man DlngeU's  February  18  letter  advising 
Mr.  Bierbower  that  the  Subcommittee 
viewed  his  client's  faUure  to  appear  as 
"direct  defiance  of  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
poena of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtive,"  Mr. 
Bierbower  sUtes  in  a  February  25  letter 
that  because  Ms.  LaveUe  was  not  personaUy 
served  with  the  subpoena  duces  tecum  "she 
wss  not  obliged  to  appear."  * 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  Subcom- 
mittee received  from  Mrs.  Burford  the  ma- 
terials caUed  for  in  the  subpoena  directed  to 
her  (which  duplicated  the  specifications  of 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  directed  to  Ms. 
LaveUe),  (2)  the  Subcommittee  staff  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  1982  LaveUe  calendar 
voluntarily  suppUed  to  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  Committee,  and  (3) 
Mr.  Bierbower  assured  the  Subcommittee 
staff  oraUy  and  in  writing  that  Ms.  LaveUe 
took  only  "her  purse  and  handkerchief 
when  she  left  her  office  at  EPA  and  the 
1982  calendar  was  the  only  document  under 
her  control  which  was  covered  by  the  sub- 
poena, the  Subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee have  not,  at  this  Ume,  pursued  Ms.  La- 
veUe's  failure  te  comply  with  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  as  a  separate  element  of  contu- 
macious conduct.  However,  Chairman  Din- 


<  Service  wai  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, pursuant  to  her  autlUMlty.  by  Richard 
EL  Maya. 

•  A  chronology  of  aU  evenU  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
poena daces  tecum  and  to  the  subpoena  ad  leitift- 
eendum  la  annexed  as  Appendix  I. 

•  Copies  of  ail  oorreapondenoe  referred  to  In  tliis 
Report  are  Included  in  chronological  order  as  Ap- 


gdl's  February  16  letter  advised  Mr.  Bier- 
bower that  wken  Ma.  lAvelle  appean  before 
the  Suboomndttee  in  revMoae  to  iU  prooeas. 
it  wIU  Inqulrt  into  the  "full  faeU  and  dr- 
eumstanoea"  surrounding  her  faUun  to 
appear  and  pfoduoe  documenU  on  February 
17.  1963  in  r^qxmse  to  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum.  I 

THS  flu9rosiiA  AB  TBTmcannni 
WhUe  the  Subcommittee  staff  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  agreement  from  Mr. 
Bierbower  on  February  18  for  Ma.  LaveUe  to 
accept  service  of  the  subpoena  duces  tecum. 
he  was  advised  by  the  staff  that  the  Sub- 
committee had  also  authorised  a  subpoena 
ad  tesWcandum  caUing  for  Ma.  lAveUe'a 
broad  testimeny  at  a  later  date.*  When  Ma. 
Lavelle  f  aUed  to  conu>ly  with  the  subpoena 
daces  tocwm  en  February  17.  Chairman  Dln- 
geU  wrote  llr.  Bierbower  on  February  18 
and  advised  him  that  lie  had  directed  the 
staff  to  serve  the  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum forthwith. 

The  Subeosmilttee  engaged  a  professional 
process  server  on  February  16  iriM>  attempt- 
ed without  sikcoess  to  aerve  Ms.  Lavelle  over 
the  next  two  days.  When  it  waa  learned  on 
February  20  that  Ms.  LaveUe  bad  agreed  to 
appear  voluntarily  before  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  PubUc  Worts  CiMnmittee  on 
February  23.  the  process  server  was  told  to 
halt  his  ef fotts,  since  the  staff  intended  to 
serve  Ms.  LateUe  in  the  Senate  office  build- 
ing before  her  Senate  appearance.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  Subcommittee  staff  arranged 
with  the  Senate  Committee  staff  to  serve 
Ms.  LaveUe  in  the  Senate  Caeamittee  of  Hoes 
Immediately  prior  to  her  appearance. 

At  9:47  aja.  on  February  33.  1963.  two 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  peraon- 
nally  served  the  subpoena  ad  testificandum 
on  Ms.  LaveUe.  She  was  waiting  to  appear, 
sitting  in  an  inside  office  of  the  Senate 
Committee  offices,  when  a  Senate  staff 
member  entered  first  and  advised  her  that 
the  staff  from  the  Oversiidit  and  Investiga- 
tions Subeommittee  had  arrived  to  deUver  a 
subpoena.  The  Senate  staff  member 
emerged  and  told  Subcommittee  staff  that 
Ms.  LaveUe  'preferred  to  be  served  in  front 
of  the  television  cameras."  The  Subcommit- 
tee staff  stepped  into  the  office  and  lianded 
a  copy  of  the  subpoena  to  Ms.  LaveUe  to- 
gether with  the  Rules  of  the  House  appUca- 
ble  to  the  Committee  and  Subcommittee. 
She  read  the  subpoena,  said  "okay",  and 
asked  if  she  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  Subcommittee's  materials  prior 
to  her  appesrance  on  Mareh  21.  She  waa  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  Subcommittee's  Chief 
Counsel  and  Staff  Director.  Miidiael  Bar- 
rett, to  address  that  matter.  When  Mr.  Bier- 
bower arrived  a  few  momoiU  later,  staff  ad- 
vised him  that  they  had  Just  aerved  Ms.  La- 
veUe with  a  subpoena  odling  for  her  testi- 
mony on  MSreh  21.  1983;  When  Ms.  LaveUe 
asked  Mr.  Bierbower  If  she  should  sign  the 
subpoena  tO'  aclmowledge  iU  receipt,  he  ad- 
vised her  not  to  do  so. 

In  her  voluntary  testimony  later  that 
morning  belore  the  Senate  Oxnmittee.  Ms. 
LaveUe  sUted  that: 

"Also  for  the  record  I  wUl  say  that  I  was 
not  served  a  subpoena  untU  this  morning.  I 
wiU  be  appeuing  tomorrow  and  have  been 
working  with  the  Houae  so  as  to  appear 
when  they  deem  it  appropriate  to  s«>pear 
and  wiU  stand  by  that  commitment." 

The  next  day,  February  24.  she  appeared 
voluntarily  before  the  Houae  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportatkm. 


On  March  4.  1963  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Bierbower.  dated 
Febraary  35.  acknowledging  Chairman  Din- 
geU'B  Febraary  18  letter.  Mr.  Bierbower  exr 
plained  (aa  noted  earlier)  that  Ms.  LaveUe 
did  not  comply  with  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  daces  tecum  Iwcauae  she  had  not 
been  personally  served.  He  also  stated: 

"As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  LaveUe  was 
aerved  personally,  on  February  23.  with  a 
subpoena  calling  for  her  appearance  on 
March  21. 1963." 

On  Friday.  March  18.  1983.  at  4:00  p.m.. 
the  Suticommittee  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bierbower  dated  March  17, 1983  bearing 
the    notation:    "BT    HAND".    The    letter 


m. 


JIVH 


"Fleaae  be  advised  that  our  cUent,  Ms. 
RiU  LaveUe,  wiU  not  be  present  at  10:00 
am.  on  Mareh  21,  1983.  We  are  filing  a  law- 
suit which  wiU  set  forth  our  position  with 
respect  to  the  subpoena.* 

"Ma.  LaveUe  is  wUling  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  at  some  future  date.  How- 
ever, as  Ms.  LaveUe  has  sUted.  she  left  EPA 
with  her  purse  and  handkeretilef.  It  seems 
only  fair  to  permit  her  to  review  the  fUes 
now  in  your  Committee's  possession,  prior 
to  her  testimony. 

"May  we  arrange  some  time,  in  advance  of 
the  new  heuing  date,  for  Ms.  LaveUe  to 
review  the  doctunenU?" 

The  Subcommittee  Chief  Counsel  immedi- 
ately telephoned  liCr.  Blertmwer  and  advised 
Mm  that  the  Subcommittee  expected  Ms. 
LaveUe  to  appear  the  foUowing  Monday 
(Mareh  21)  and  that,  should  she  not  appear, 
the  Chairman  would  seek  a  motion  to  adopt 
a  resolution  finding  Ms.  Lavelle  in  con- 
tempt Mr.  Bierbower  said  he  understood. 

>Cs.  LaveUe  did  not  appear  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  March  21,  1983  as  directed  by 
the  subpoena  ad  testificandum.  Conse- 
quently, the  Subcommittee,  a  quonun  l>eing 
present  for  the  purposes  of  transacting  busi- 
ness,* unanimously  by  voice  vote  adopted 
the  foUowing  resolution  offered  by  Repre- 
aenUtive Gore: 

JtesoIt>ed,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations,  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation under  authority  of  Rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  finds 
RiU  M.  LaveUe  in  contempt  of  Congress  for 
contumacious  faUure  to  appear  and  testify 
as  caUed  for  by  a  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum authorized  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
February  10,  1983,  issued  on  February  16, 
1983,  and  duly  served  on  February  23.  1983, 
and  the  Subcommittee  directs  its  Chairman 
to  report  such  finding  to  the  Committee  on 
EiMrgy  and  Commeroe  for  such  action  as 
the  Committee  deems  appropriate. 

The  Subcommittee's  Chief  Counsel  wrote 
Mr.  Bierbower  on  March  23  to  advise  him  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  to  supply 
a  copy  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Barrett  urged 
liCr.  Bierbower  to  communicate  expeditious- 
ly with  the  Subcommittee  on  any  matter  of 
concern  to  him,  because  it  was  the  Subcom- 
mittee's intention  to  forward  the  resolution 
to  the  fuU  Btoergy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee as  early  as  the  week  of  April  11, 1983. 

On  March  24,  1983  Chairman  DingeU  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Bierbower.  dated 
March  22,  1983.  again  bearing  the  noUtlon: 
"BT  HAND",  expressing  disappointment 
with  the  Subcommittee's  vote,  sUting  Ms. 


<A  copy  of  ttw  subpoena  is  attachwl  as  Appendix 


■A  complaint  raising  specious  allesations  was 
filed  but  Ytas,  to  this  day.  never  been  served  on  any 
named  defendant.  See  Appendices  IV  and  V. 

•The  record  of  the  Subcommittee's  March  21. 
19ea  hearins  reflects  that  eight  Members  were 
present  and  voted  on  the  resolution  finding  Ms.  La- 
velle in  contempt 


.Lavelle's  willingneas  "to  appear  at 
future  date."  and  omtending  that  Ma.  Ut- 
velle  ahould  be  permitted  to  review  the  files 
in  the  Committee's  possession 
testimony. 

No  further  communication 
April  12  when  Subcommltteej 
Mr.  Barrett  telephoned  Mr. 
Barrett  inf  oimed  him  that  the  Sulx»mmit- 
tee  stUl  expected  to  receive  his  client's  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  Committee  intended  to 
consider  the  contempt  resolution  expedi- 
tiously if  Ms.  LaveUe  did  not  appear  lief  ore 
the  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Barrett  also  advised 
him  that  documenU  deUvered  to  the  Sub- 
ctmunittee  by  Mrs.  Burford  pursuant  to  the 
subpoena  duces  tocum^-documenU  taken 
from  Ms.  LaveUe's  office  which  constituted 
her  appointment  hooka,  calendars,  ete.— 
would  be  made  available  to  Ms.  LaveUe  for 
her  review  in  advance  of  her  testimony.  Mr. 
Bierbower  told  Mr.  Barrett  that  he  would 
speak  with  his  cUent  and  caU  Mr.  Barrett 
the  next  day.  No  phone  caU  was  received. 

On  April  18.  1983,  the  Committee  <m 
Energy  and  Commerce  scheduled  a  meeting 
for  April  26  to  consider  the  contempt  resolu- 
tion avUnst  RiU  M.  LaveUe.  Mr.  Barrett 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bierbower  on  April  20  to  advise 
him  of  the  scheduled  meeting  and  to  remind 
him  of  his  unf  ulf  lUed  promise  to  contact 
Mr.  Barrett  concerning  Ms.  LaveUe's  avaU- 
ability  to  testify  and  the  offer  previously 
made  to  aUow  Ms.  LaveUe  to  review  certain 
documenU  in  the  Subcommittee's  posses- 
sion. 

On  April  25,  1983,  Mr.  Bierbower  respond- 
ed to  Iifr.  Barrett's  April  20  letter.  He  stated 
that  Ms.  LaveUe  remained  "ready  to  testify" 
before  the  Subcommittee.  He  requested  ad- 
ditional time  to  aUow  her  to  review  aU  of 
the  Subcommittee  materials  which  per- 
Uined  to  her  testimony,  explaining  that  Ms. 
Lavelle  has  been  job  hunting  in  California 
and  that  he  has  had  other  engagemenU  of 
long  standing.  Mr.  Bierbower  also  suggested 
that  the  Subcommittee  obtain  copies  of  aU 
of  Ms.  LaveUe's  prior  testimony  before  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  provide  it  to 
him  for  review. 

On  April  26.  1983.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  met  to  consider  the 
resolution  forwarded  by  the  Oversight  and 
Investigation  Subcommittee  to  hold  RiU 
LaveUe  in  contempt.  A  quortmi  was  present 
for  the  transaction  of  business,'*  and  by 
voice  vote  the  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  the  contempt  resolution  offered  by 
RepresenUtive  Sikorslii  and  quoted  above. 

UI.  AUTHORITY  AHD  LEGISLATIVE  POKPOSX 

The  authority  of  the  Congress  to  obtain 
information  is  clear  from  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  from  interpreUtion  of 
that  power  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in- 
vestigatory power  is  so  essential  to  the  legis- 
lative function  that  it  Is  impUed  from  the 
general  vesting  of  legislative  power  in  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  the  power  to  investigate  ex- 
tends beyond  inquiri.es  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  laws,  or  the  need 
for  new  laws.  Congress  must  be  able  to  in- 
quire into,  and  to  pursue,  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption, inefficiency,  or  waste,  to  ensure 
that  the  nation's  laws  are  fuUy  and  fairly 
Implemented.  JfcGrofn  v.  Daugherty,  275 
XJ£.  135,  174-75,  (1927);  Watkiiu  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178,  187  (1957);  BarenblaU 
v.  United  States,  360  VS.  109,  111  (1959).  On 


">  The  Minutes  of  the  C^ommittee's  April  36.  1M3 
meeting  reflect  that  a  quorum  (a  maiority  of  ttw 
C:oaunittee  Members)  was  present  for  the  vote  on 
the  contempt  resolution. 
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four  noent  oocMteoB.  the  Houw  of  Rcpre- 
HotaUTCs  bM  vindlcmted  the  fundamental 
ConcraMkinal  Interart  In  oMalninc  teatlmo- 
ny  in  fuitheranoe  of  an  Inveatlgatkin  by  re- 
aotviiw  that  IndlTlduala  be  dted  for  oon- 
tcniit  for  taOure  to  appear  at  to  testify  in 
rrtuT  tn  i''wp"'«"T  pi  r  >  m  Preceedinp 
Acalaat  O.  Gordon  liddy.  HJUicp.  No.  »»- 
4SS.  Mrd  Ooiw..  let  Sew.  (1073):  Proeeedint 
AgaliHt  Claude  Powell.  HJUiep.  M-IOM. 
Mth  Oonc-^  Xnd  Bern.  (197t):  PraeeedlngB 
AcatiMt  Hancho  Kten,  HJLRep.  96-1214. 
96th  cone  Ind  Scat.  (1978):  Prooeedtnga 
AgaiiMt  O.  Robert  Fordlanl.  HJtliep.  96- 
lOTS.  9«th  Cone  tod  Seaa.  (19M). 

Rule  Z  of  the  Ruica  of  the  Houm  of  Rep- 
reaentatiyea  charges  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Coaameroe  with  Jurisdiction 
over  "interatate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
etmlly"  and  "public  health.""  Under  this 
authority,  the  Subeonunlttee  on  Commerce. 
TraiHportation.  and  Tourism,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  (then  des- 
ignated as  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelcn  Commerce),  authored  Title  I  of  the 
Compiehenshre  Environmental  Response. 
CoaapeiMktion.  and  Liability  Act— commonly 
known  as  the  Superfund  Act.  As  the  over- 
sight arm  of  the  Coeamlttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  InvestigaUons  is 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  parent  Commit- 
tee. Under  Rule  X  the  Subcommittee  on 
Overright  and  Investigations  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  "review  ...  the 
appUeatlon.  administration,  execution,  and 
effeethreneas  of  thooe  laws  .  .  ."  within  the 
Juilsdicticm  of  the  Committee  on  Energy, 
and  Coounerce  and  to  oversee  the  "oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  agencies  .  .  .  having  re- 
sponsibilities ...  for  the  administratl<m  and 
execution"  of  the  laws  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee Is  required  to  "study  any  conditions  or 
drcumstancea  which  may  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  ad- 
ditional legislation"  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Conunlttee. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee's  Involve- 
ment In  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
presented  by  haaardous  waste  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  longstanding.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  held  approximately  30  hearings  and 
issued  three  reprals  on  the  subject  of  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  since  October  1978. 
The  Subcommittee's  comprehensive  report 
on  haaardous  waste  disposal  issued  In  Sep- 
tember 1979  played  a  major  role  in  spurring 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  legislation  In 
I960.  The  Subcommittee  issued  a  report  in 
October  of  1979  on  its  own  survey  of  waste 
iWitr"^'  sites.  The  survey,  which  constituted 
the  flrst  national  survey  of  its  kind.  Identi- 
ned  3.383  disposal  sites  used  since  1990  by 
the  53  largest  domestic  chemical  companies. 
Approximately  2.000  of  those  sites  were  pre- 
vtowOy  unknown  to  EPA.  and  the  Agency 
ther^ter  Iman  its  own  survey  of  waste 
sites. 

The  current  Investigation  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  raised  serious  questions  about 
both  the  adequacy  of  the  Superfimd  Act 
and  the  administration  of  that  Act  by  the 
EPA.  F>irther  concerns  have  been  raised 
that  certain  policies  and  procedures  were  in- 
stituted by  senior  management  officials 
which  delayed  the  effective  Implementation 
of  the  Superfund  program.  The  Subcommit- 
tee long  ago  arrived  at  the  point  in  Its  inves- 
tigation where  the  testimony  of  Rita  LaveUe 
I  critical  to  the  effective  pursuit  of  its  in- 
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qulriea.  Aa  the  EPA  official  who  was  In 
charge  of  implementation  of  the  laws  ad- 
iliiasini  the  protriem  of  haaardous  wastes, 
her  testimony  is  essential  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's review  of  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  theae  laws,  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  enforcement  actions  to 
require  cleanup  of  haaardous  waste  sites  by 
responsible  parties  and  to  recover  Federal 
cleanup  coats  from  responsible  partiea. 

In  short,  based  upon  clearly  articulated 
Jurisdietlon  and  upon  continuing  substantial 
legislative  and  Investigative  activity,  the  au- 
thority and  le^klative  purpoae  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  its 
Oversight  Subcommittee  to  iixiuire  into  the 
EPA's  administration  of  Superfund— and  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  former  official 
directly  responsible  for  its  implementation- 
is  simply  not  open  to  question. 

tV.  mfDIKOS 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigi^imis  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  has  the  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority to  conduct  an  inveatigatlon  Into  the 
adequacy  and  administration  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act. 

2.  In  furtherance  of  that  Investigation,  a 
subpoena  ad  teatifieandum  was  directed  to 
Ms.  RIU  If.  Lavelle.  The  subpoena  was  law- 
fully authorised  on  February  10,  1963  and 
was  persoruOly  served  on  February  23.  1983. 

3.  Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear  as  direct- 
ed by  the  subpoena  constitutes  a  contuma- 
cious refusal  to  comply  with  the  lawful 
process  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States. 

V.  COIfCLUSIORS 

The  position  of  the  Committee  is  that  all 
substantive  and  procedival  legal  prerequi- 
sites have  been  satisfied  to  date  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  adopt 
the  following  resolution  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney.  Title  2. 
United  States  Code,  Sections  192  and  194 
provide  the  necessary  vehicles  (or  taking 
this  action.  Section  192  provides  the  basis 
(or  indictment  should  a  witness  (ail  to 
appear  in  response  to  a  subpoena.  Section 
194  provides  the  vehicle  (or  certifying  such 
a  result  to  the  appropriate  UJ3.  Attorney. 

It  is  the  position  o(  the  Committee  that 
the  proceedings  to  date  are  in  order,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  House  adopt  the  (ol- 
lowing  resolution  to  report  the  fact  of  the 
refusal  of  RIU  M.  Lavelle  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify at  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  March  21. 
1983.  together  with  all  the  (acts  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  the  end  that  she  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  provided  by  law. 
VI.  RBCoiamniATioii 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
House  respond  to  Ms.  Lavelle's  defiance  of 
its  lawful  process  by  initiating  the  statutory 
procedures  for  having  her  prosecuted  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  the 
CCHnmittee  submits  the  (oUowlng  resolution 
for  adoption  by  the  House  o(  Representa- 
Uvea: 
aaaoLimoii  or  hoosb  that  trk  spbakxb  cia- 

Tirr  TBI  SDOBT  or  BTTA  M.  LAVKLLB'S  COM- 

tsmtt  or  coMoaBsa  to  the  vm.  ATToamr 

roa  caiMMAi.  pbosbcutioii 

Resolved,  that  pursuant  to  2  UAC.  192 
and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
C^ommerce,  detailing  the  refusal  of  Rita  M. 
Lavelle  to  obey  a  lawful  subpoena  of  the 


House  of  RepreaentaUvea  and  to  testify 
before  the  Suboonunlttce  on  Ovcntght  and 
Investlgatlona  of  the  Houae  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  to  the  XJA.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prosecute 
the  said  Ma.  Lavelle  for  contempt  of  Coo- 
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Ml.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  I  offer  a  privileged  reaolu- 
tion  (H.  Res.  200)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Ria.  200 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  192 
and  194.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  detailing  the  refusal  of  Rita  M. 
LaveUe  to  obey  a  lawful  subpena  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  and  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  to  the  VS.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prosecute 
the  said  Us.  LaveUe  (or  contempt  o(  Con- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Oork) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

OCfXaAL  LSAVI 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Whittakxb).  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU  26,  1983,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
finding  Ms.  Rita  Lavelle  in  contempt 
of  Congress  for  failing  to  appear  and 
testify  on  March  21. 1983,  as  called  for 
by  a  subpena  of  the  committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions. The  subpena  was  issued  by  the 
subcommittee  in  connection  with  its 
longstanding  sad.  ongoing  investiga- 
tion into  the  implementation  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act— commonly  known  as  Superfund. 

Superfund  became  law  in  late  1980. 
and  since  then,  no  one  has  had  more 
important  responsibility  and  steward- 
ship for  the  administration  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  act  than  Bis.  Lavelle. 
former  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
And  no  one  has  had  a  better  vantage 
point  from  which  to  observe  defects  in 
the  act  than  Rita  Lavelle. 

The  subcommittee  subpena  was  au- 
thorized on  February  10,  1983,  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  voting,  with- 


out any  dlaaent.  and  with  a  majority 
being  preseat.  Ms.  Lavelle  was  perKm- 
ally  served  iwith  the  subpena  cm  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1983.  and  she  faOed  to 
appear  on  March  21  as  required.  On 
March  21.  1983.  the  Overright  Sub- 
committee approved,  without  (>bJeo- 
tion.  a  resolution  which  found  her  in 
contempt  and  directed  that  the  sub- 
committee's finding  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commeroe 
for  such  action  as  the  committee 
deemed  appropriate.  A  detaUed  chro- 
nology is  included  in  the  committee's 
report. 

As  the  oversight  arm  of  the  CcHumit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  CtHnmerce.  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ovendght  and  Investigations  is  con- 
current with  that  of  the  parent  omn- 
mittee.  Under  rule  X.  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  "review  •  •  •  the  appli- 
cation, adntinistration.  execution,  and 
effecUveness  of  those  Uws  •  •  •  " 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commeroe  and  to 
oversee  the  "operation  of  the  Federal 
agencies  *  *  *  having  responsibilities 
*  *  *  for  the  administration  and  execu- 
tion" of  the  laws  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee is  required  to  "study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which 
may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirabil- 
ity of  enacting  new  or  additional  legis- 
lation" within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

The  chaive  of  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigationf  Subcommittee  and  the  au- 
thority upon  which  the  subpena  rests 
have  their  foundation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
obtain  information  is  clear  from  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  and  from  in- 
terpretation of  that  power  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  has  stated 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  conduct 
investigations  "encompasses  inquiries 
concerning  the  administration  of  ex- 
isting laws  as  well  as  proposed  or  pos- 
sibly needed  statutes  *  *  *  It  compre- 
hends probes  into  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  expose  corrup- 
tion, inefficiency,  or  waste."  (Watkins 
against  U.3.) 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee's  in- 
volvement in  finding  solutions  to  the 
problems  presented  by  hazardous 
waste  has  been  significant  and  long- 
standing. The  subcommittee  held  ap- 
proximately 30  hearings  and  issued  3 
reports  on  the  subject  of  hazardous 
waste  diq)Osal  since  October  1978.  The 
subccmunittee's  convrehensive  report 
on  hazanious  waste  disposal  in  late 
1979  played  a  maior  role  in  spurring 
enactment  of  the  Supoiund  legisla- 
tion, which  came  out  of  Mr.  Florio's 
legislative  ^bcommittee. 

Another  report  by  the  subcommittee 
in  late  1079  documented  its  own 
survey  of  waste  disposal  sites.  The 
survey,  which  constituted  the  first  na- 
tional survey  of  its  kind,  identified 


8.38S  disposal  sites  used  since  1950  by 
the  53  largest  domestic  chemical  com- 
panies. M>proximately  2.000  of  those 
sites  were  previously  unknown  to  EPA. 
and  the  Agency  thereafter  began  its 
own  survey  of  waste  sites. 

The  current  investigation  is  an  im- 
portant one  and  the  subcommittee 
l(Hig  ago  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  testimony  of  Ms.  Lavelle  was  criti- 
cal to  effective  pursuit  of  its  inquiry. 
Serious  allegations  have  been  raised 
that  she  subordinated  public  trust  to 
the  pressiu'es  of  industiry  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  politics.  Concerns  have  been 
voiced  that  certain  policies  and  proce- 
dures were  instituted  by  senior  man- 
agement officials  which  delayed  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  Super- 
fund  program.  Her  testimony  is  essen- 
tial to  the  subcommittee's  review  of 
the  law.  the  procedures,  their  imple- 
mentation, and  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment actions  to  require  cleuiup  of 
haaardous  waste  sites  by  responsible 
parties  and  to  recover  Federal  cleanup 
costs  from  responsible  parties. 

Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  testify  is  not 
the  first  (Ufficulty  encoimtered  by  the 
subcommittee  during  the  course  of 
this  investigation.  Other  attempts  to 
obstruct  the  subcommittee  have  also 
been  made.  They  have  all  been  imsuc- 
cessf  ul.  The  two  most  egregious  exam- 
ples were  the  refusal  to  turn  over  EPA 
documents  subpenaed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  refusal  to  permit  unfet- 
tered interviews  of  EPA  employees.  As 
the  committee  Imows.  the  subcommit- 
tee ultimately  received  all  of  the  docu- 
ments it  subpenaed,  and  eventually 
heard  the  uninhibited  testimony  of 
numerous  EPA  employees  during  a 
series  of  executive  sessions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have 
reached  this  point  in  our  attempt  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  ISs.  Lavelle.  She 
alone,  among  the  many  EPA  employ- 
ees from  whom  testimony  was  request- 
ed, has  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  clear  to  this 
Memlwr  that  if  Ms.  Lavelle  would 
have  appeared  and  testified,  her  con- 
stitutional rights  would  have  been 
fuUy  and  vigorously  protected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Ms.  Lavelle's  refusal  to  honor  a  duly 
authorized  subpena  is  an  act  of  defi- 
ance to  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  a  Nation  of  laws.  No 
one  person  can  be  above  the  law.  par- 
ticularly when  that  person  has  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  a  position  of 
high  trust. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  note  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  committee 
report  contains  strong  and  supporting 
supplemental  views.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  committee's 
resolution,  and  in  so  doing,  to  reaffirm 
the  prerogatives  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stmie. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  The  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  of  the  Ccmunit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  has.  to 
date,  subpenaed  aivroximately  20 
EPA  employees  in  connection  with  its 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
Superfimd  program.  All  have  ap- 
p«ued  piusuant  to  subpena.  BCs.  La- 
velle is  the  only  current  or  former 
EPA  employee  who  has  failed  to 
appear  for  purposes  of  giving  testimo- 
ny. 

lufs.  Lavelle  was  scheduled  to  testify 
regarding  EPA's  administration  of  the 
Superfund  hazardous  waste  program, 
which  she  formerly  headed  Ms.  La- 
velle has  indicaited  in  earlier  testimony 
before  other  committees  of  Congress 
and  in  the  news  media  that  her  ac- 
tions as  Assistant  Administrator  were 
always  proper. 

If  Ms.  Lavelle  maintains  that  belief, 
then  I  am  puzaled  as  to  why  she 
should  not  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  come  forward  before  the  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Subcommittee  and 
tell  her  story.  The  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  was  the  pri- 
mary author  of  the  Superfund  law  en- 
acted in  1980.  The  perception  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  con- 
cerning Ms.  Lavelle's  performance  at 
EPA  certainly  has  not  been  enhanced 
by  her  failure  to  cooperate  and  partici- 
pate in  the  committee's  legitimate 
oversight  hearings  into  the  Superfund 
program.  Because  Ms.  Lavelle  was  the 
individual  with  primary  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  Super- 
fund  program,  it  is  important  that  her 
testimony  be  received. 

My  district  in  Kansas  contains  the 
Tarcreek  mining  waste  site.  This  site 
was  once  designated  by  the  Einviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  as  the  high- 
est priority  site  naticmwide  for  cleanup 
under  the  Superfimd  program.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oldahoma  (Bfr.  Sthar)  to  moni- 
tor the  progress  of  the  EPA  in  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  the  risk  posed  by 
the  Tarcreek  site  to  thousands  of  resi- 
dents in  both  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
Progress  is  t>eing  made.  But  recent 
events  have  shown  that  if  emergency 
situations  are  found  to  exist,  that  EPA 
should  commit  and  obligate  moneys 
from  its  Superfund  for  any  emergency 
or  other  remedial  work  which  may  be 
required.  The  public  health  and  safety 
of  thousands  of  area  residents  demand 
such  a  prompt  and  decisive  response 
by  EPA. 

The  decision  on  February  10,  1983, 
by  the  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee  to  authorize  the  subpe- 
na for  Rita  Lavelle  was  made  unuii- 
mously  by  voice  vote.  Following  Ms. 
Lavelle's  failure  to  mjpear  before  the 
subcommittee  on  March  21,  1983,  the 
subcommittee  again  voted  unanimous- 
ly by  voice  vote  to  recommend  that 
she  be  found  in  contempt.  On  April  26, 
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the  fuD  oommittee  unanimously,  by 
voice  vote,  adopted  the  resolution  of 
ccmteBDpt  and  ordered  It  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  suboommlttee  Is  not  engaged  in 
any  witch  hunt  here.  Communications 
have  been  made  to  Ms.  Lavelle's  legal 
counsel  since  February  of  this  year. 
Ms.  Lavelle's  counsel  has  known  of  the 
subcommittee  and  fuU  cmmnlttee  han- 
dling of  this  matter  at  every  step  and 
stage  of  the  development  of  this  reso- 
lution. Tet  there  has  been  no  response 
mii»  by  either  Ms.  Lavelle  or  her 
counsel  to  the  requests  by  the  commit- 
tee that  arrangements  be  made  to 
secure  the  needed  testimony. 

I  believe  that  Ms.  Lavelle  should  be 
treated  no  differently  than  any  other 
witness.  She  should  also  be  held  re- 
q^misible  for  her  own  conduct. 

I  would  urge  our  colleagues  to  send  a 
strong  message  to  those  who  would 
flaunt,  ignore,  or  repudiate  the  legiti- 
mate legal  process  of  this  body  and  Its 
duly  constituted  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

D  1130 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio).  who  is  chairman 
of  the  legislative  subcommittee  that 
works  with  us  on  these  matters  and  is 
*%mt\  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  say  in  yielding  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  subcommit- 
tees is  extremely  important  and  has 
made  possible  the  rapid  movement  in 
the  Congress  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  that 
this  Nation  move  swiftly  and  effective- 
ly to  deal  with  the  problems  of  hazard- 
ous waste. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague 
on  the  Job  he  has  done  in  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  from  our 
subcommittee  and  the  recommenda- 
tions that  he  has  come  up  with  on  his 
own. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rein- 
force the  point  the  gentleman  has 
made.  Mrs.  Lavelle's  testimony  before 
our  ccmmiittee  is  absolutely  essential. 
Our  committee,  which  authorized  the 
so-called  Superf  und.  has  great  need  to 
have  access  to  her  testimony  so  as  to 
imcover  why  this  program  has  not 
been  working  the  way  that  it  should 
be.  This  is  a  5-year  program.  Two 
years  have  gone  by:  4  sites  out  of 
14.000  have  been  cleaned  up. 

There  is  a  need  to  find  out  why  this 
program  has  not  been  put  to  use.  to 
clean  up  the  toxic  waste  sites  that  are 
literally  strewn  across  this  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  if  it  were  merely  bureau- 
cratic ineptitude  or  merely  environ- 
mental insensitivity.  that  would  be  bad 
enough;  but  there  is  evidence  that  has 
bem  presented  to  us,  much  of  it 
coming  frcnn  EPA,  involving  blatant 
conflicts  of  interest,  involving  settle- 
ment agreements  which  are  question- 


able, involving  perjury,  political  ma- 
nipulation of  this  funding,  and  a  con- 
scious effort  not  to  enforce  the  law. 

I^>r  all  these  reasons  it  is  important 
that  we  have  access  to  Mrs.  Lavelle's 
views  on  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  can  get  her  thoughts  on  these  sub- 
jects so  that  we  can  change  the  envi- 
ronmental course  which  we  have  been 
on  for  the  last  2  years. 

For  those  reasons.  I  would  urge  sup- 
port for  this  contempt  citation  so  that 
we  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  SncoBSXi). 

Mr.  8IKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fered this  resolution  of  contempt  in 
committee  because  no  person  in  this 
country  should  be  above  the  law— par- 
ticularly a  person  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  high  public  trust  in  this  admin- 
istration. 

Ms.  Lavelle  has  appeared  before 
some  congressional  conunittees.  but  it 
is  not  acceptable  to  substitute  her 
quick  attempt  to  paint  the  public 
record  in  testimony  before  other  com- 
mittees for  the  systematic  review  of 
Superfund  administration  by  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  Energy  and  Commerce.  The 
testimony  we  sought  includes  her  per- 
ceptions and  actions  as  a  public  serv- 
ant charged  with  enormous  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment.  Ms.  Lavelle  must  be  ac- 
countable for  the  Judgments  she  made 
about  utilizing  Superfimd  and  for  her 
influence  on  public  policy. 

When  our  investigation  is  completed, 
we  must  be  able  to  insure  that  any  de- 
fects in  the  statute  are  identified,  that 
misg\iided  policies  are  abandoned,  and 
that  any  misadministration  or  malad- 
ministration of  the  law  will  not  be  re- 
peated. Ms.  Lavelle's  refusal  to  testify 
obstructs  this  investigation. 

Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony  Is  important 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  example: 

Was  it  sheer  naivete  or  something 
more  sinister  that  caused  her  apparent 
disregard  of  conflict  of  interest  laws? 
Would  a  change  in  Agency  procedures 
or  policies,  or  a  tightening  of  the  law 
prevent  a  recurrence  in  the  future? 

Was  Ms.  Lavelle's  insertion  into  sci- 
entific deliberations  at  EPA  an  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  established  scientific 
positions  which  did  not  suit  her  politi- 
cal agenda?  If  so.  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  safequard  scientific  findings 
from  such  assaults? 

Were  Ms.  Lavelle's  now  famous 
social  contacts  with  chemical  and 
mining  industry  representatives  imre- 
lated  to  cleanup  schedules,  did  they 
reflect  misguided  priorties.  or  were 
they  errant  policies?  Did  these  con- 
tacts in  any  way  imdermine  or  influ- 
ence regulation? 

Why  did  Ms.  Lavelle  attempt  to  foist 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 


qjonsiblllty  for  hanrdous  mining 
wastes  even  though  that  policy  would 
result  in  dlaenfranchlslng  thouaanita 
of  victims  and  undermining  cleanup 
activities? 

Was  Ms.  Lavelle's  tendency  to  be  an 
announcements  Junkie  well  intended, 
as  some  of  her  subordinates  have  sug- 
gested, or  was  she  motivated  by  some 
kind  of  political  zealotry  unrelated  to 
the  need  for  environmental  response? 

In  retrospect,  what  recommenda- 
tions would  Ms.  Lavelle  propose  re- 
garding changes  in  law,  policy,  and 
procedures  involving  Superfund? 

What  immitigated  haaards  did  Ms. 
Lavelle  leave  in  her  wake  which  must 
be  put  before  the  public,  and  the  new 
Administrator,  to  insure  that  the 
public  and  the  environment  are  fully 
protected? 

Who,  if  anyone,  directed  or  influ- 
enced Ms.  Lavelle.  either  in  or  out  of 
Government,  including  the  White 
House,  in  the  policies  she  followed  or 
the  decisions  she  made? 

This  body  does  not  prosecute  cases, 
but  must  marshal  the  facts  to  distin- 
guish between  the  effects  of  political 
manipulation,  of  management  inad- 
equacies, and  of  the  sufficiency  of 
statutes  and  budgets.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  something  went  terribly  wrong  at 
the  EPA.  It  is  no  faint  obligation  that 
we  have  as  a  Congress  to  correct  it. 

Ms.  Lavelle  has  no  legal  or  constitu- 
tional basis  to  refuse  to  i4)pear  before 
the  committees  of  this  body  and  to 
provide  testimony  on  her  stewardship 
at  the  EIPA.  Just  recently,  she  was 
quoted  by  a  newspaper  to  the  effect 
that  she  is  willing  to  testify  anywhere 
or  anytime  about  her  role  at  EPA.  I 
would  hope  that  this  txxly's  vote  today 
and  its  vigorous  prosecution  will  cause 
her  and  her  attorney  to  wish  they  had. 
I  would  also  hope  it  will  send  a  sharp 
signal  to  those  tempted  to  follow  her 
course  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

Mr.  GORE.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Sthar). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this 
morning  in  strong  support  of  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  House.  What  we 
are  voting  on  today  is  not  the  popular- 
ity of  the  controversial  former  head  of 
the  EPA's  Superfund  program  or  the 
administration's  implementation  of 
that  program.  We  are  voting  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  the  congressional  over- 
sight process.  As  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Elnvironment.  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  am  especially  sensitive  to 
any  attempt  to  frustrate  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  of  Congress  to  in- 
quire into  and  pursue  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption, inefficiency,  or  waste  and  to 
insure  that  the  Nation's  laws  are  fully 
and  fairly  implemented.  Ms.  Lavelle's 
failure  to  comply  with  a  duly  author- 
ized subpena  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  is  inex- 


cusable and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the 
House. 

Many  questions  regarding  Mi.  La- 
velle's acUvtUes  while  in  office  will 
ranain  unanswered  as  a  result  of  her 
refusal  to  appear  before  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee.  Did  she  make  commit- 
ments to  th«  chemkal  Industry  regard- 
ing the  enforcement  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Superfund  in  any  of  the 
nearly  50  meetings  she  had  with  than 
during  here  tenure  in  office?  Did  she 
make  commitments  to  the  chemical 
and  mining  Industries  about  not  using 
Superfund  moneys  to  revond  to  seri- 
ous and  potsntially  health  threatoiing 
contaminatton  from  mining  wastes 
like  those  found  in  Tar  Creek,  in  my 
district?  What  role  did  she  play  in  the 
negotiation  of  settlements  at  the  toxic 
Chem-Dyne,  Ohio,  or  Seymour.  Ind.. 
sites?  Why  is  It  that  the  management 
of  the  Superfund  program  was  so  poor 
that  auditors  could  not  account  for 
almost  one<third  of  the  fund's  total 
obligations  of  $180  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  alone? 

Mr.  Speaker,  witnesses  before  the 
Congress  are  afforded  all  of  the  pro- 
tections provided  by  the  founders  of 
this  country  and  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution. Witnesses  may  have  counsel 
present  and  refuse  to  answer  questions 
which  may  incriminate  them.  But  Just 
as  the  courts  of  this  land  punish  those 
who  disobey  its  orders,  so  too  must 
this  body  punish  those  who  fail  to 
appear  before  us  when  subpenaed.  I 
will  vote  for  the  contenu>t  resolution 
today  because  of  my  responsibility  to 
protect  the  powers  of  this  body  under 
the  Constitution,  not  only  for  this 
generation  of  legislators  but  for  those 
who  follow  us. 

lb.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  tb  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (MB.  Siattehy). 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
gressional oontempt  citation  is  a  seri- 
ous but  necessary  step  in  the  case  of 
RiU  Lavelle.  By  refusing  to  testify 
before  a  House  subcommittee.  liCs.  La- 
veUe  violated  a  public  trust.  All  Feder- 
al workers  must  be  held  accountable 
to  the  putOlc.  Congress  is  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  public  which  Ms.  Lavelle 
arrogantly  ignored.  She  failed  to 
appear  when  lawfully  called  to  testify 
before  a  hearing  into  allegations  of 
mismanagement  and  political  manipu- 
lation of  the  Superfund  program. 
Such  cavalier  disregard  for  the  legal 
duty  of  Congress  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  hearing  was  not  a  witch  hunt,  but 
rather  an  investigati<m  of  possible 
wrongdoing  that  could  affect  the 
health  of  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
must  condder  sudi  a  vote,  but  our 
sacred  oath  demands  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  all  Government  woriLers, 
whether  they  are  elected,  public,  or 
political  eiaployees.  By  taking  such 
action  today.  I  hope  future  incidents 


of  irreqDonsible  behavior  by  Govem- 
vaaA  wmters  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  OGRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  I^VITAS). 

Mr.  IXVrrAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

The  investigation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Su- 
perfund program  which  has  been  on- 
going in  this  Congress  now  is  an  ex- 
tronely  important  investigation  af- 
fecting the  lives  and  health  of  the 
American  people. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  former  head  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  unit  within  EPA  is  material 
to  that  investigation  in  discharge  of 
the  legiidative  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
in  question. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Issue  goes  far. 
far  beyond  this  particular  matter,  this 
particular  investigation  or  this  par- 
ticular committee.  It  goes  to  the  right 
of  the  American  people,  through  their 
elected  Congress,  to  conduct  oversight 
and  investigation  of  Federal  agencies 
and  programs.  And  effort  by  anyone 
to  Interfere  and  impede  that  process 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
our  constitutional  system  and  that 
type  of  arrogance  and  defiance  cannot 
be  permitted  to  go  unpimished. 

We  are  talking.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  right  of  the  American  people 
through  their  Congress  to  investigate 
matters  of  this  specific  sort. 

The  oversight  responsibility  and  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  investigate 
and  obtain  information  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  has  been  upheld 
repeatedly  by  the  courts.  In  McGrain 
against  Daugherty.  in  1927.  the  Su- 
prane  Court  ruled  that  "the  power  of 
inquiry— with  process  to  enforce  it— Is 
an  essential  and  appropriate  auxiliary 
to  the  legislative  function." 

In  the  case  of  Watkins  against  the 
United  States,  in  1957.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  again  clearly  spelled  out 
the  responsibility  as  well  as  the  right 
of  Congress  to  do  just  this. 

In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  ob- 
served: 

The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  investi- 
gations is  inherent  in  the  legislative  process. 
That  power  is  broad.  It  encompasses  inquir- 
ies eiHiceming  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing laws  as  well  as  proposed  or  possibly 
needed  statutes.  ...  It  comprehends  probes 
into  departments  of  the  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment  to  expose  corruption,  inefficiency,  or 
waste. 

I  believe  this  committee,  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor,  is  acting  in 
furtherance  of  that  oversight  responsi- 
bility. 

I  realize  that  the  committee  had  an 
opportunity  or  a  choice  to  bring  the 


recalcitrant  witness  before  the  well  of 
the  House  or  before  the  bar  of  this 
House  and  impose  punishment  direct- 
ly, and  I  realize,  and  I  think  the  right 
dedsion  was  made  to  proceed  in  the 
fashion  they  are  now  proceeding. 

The  only  concern  I  offer  here  is 
whether  or  not  the  UJS.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  discharge 
his  duty  in  presenting  this  matter  to 
the  grand  Jury  as  required  by  law. 

The  reason  I  raise  that  question  is 
that  the  UJS.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  in  matters  relating  to  the 
similar  investigation  in  another  com- 
mittee has  had  before  him  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Speaker  of  a.  contempt  of 
Congress  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  last  December,  and  to  this  date 
the  n.S.  attorney  has  done  nothing 
atx>ut  it,  even  though  the  law  requires 
that  he  present  the  matter  to  the 
grand  Jury  for  its  action.  Will  this  n.S. 
attorney  continue  to  defy  the  law  and 
again  defy  the  law  in  this  case? 

I  hope  not,  but  this  Congress  should 
l>e  on  guard  and  should  be  watching. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheusr). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

There  are  those  who  may  feel  that 
this  contempt  citation  is  a  matter  of 
form  and  not  of  substance.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Indeed,  it  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  validity  and  integrity  of  our  over- 
sight system. 

The  President,  when  he  announced 
his  designation  last  month  of  William 
Ruckelshaus  to  head  up  this  iMittered, 
abused,  and  politically  corrupted 
agency  claimed  that  no  wrongdoing 
had  been  done,  that  no  wrongdoers 
had  been  exposed,  and  that  his  admin- 
istration's environmental  record  was 
just  as  good  as  any  of  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  Judge  that 
and  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
future  Congresses  will  Judge  that 
statement. 

We  do  know  that  Rita  Lavelle  was 
the  last  hands-on  Administrator  of  the 
Superfimd.  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  has  accumulated  that 
her  stewardship  of  this  critically  im- 
portant program  has  been  exposed  as 
replete  with  favoritism  to  the  corpo- 
rate polluters,  with  insensitivity  to  the 
healthy  environment  of  the  American 
people,  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
strong  odor  of  suspicion  that  millions 
of  dollars  in  cleanup  fimds  were  ma- 
nipulated for  political  purposes. 

The  issue  liefore  this  House  is  the 
ability  of  our  Congress  to  pursue  alle- 
gations of  wrongdoing  by  having  a 
proper  request  for  information  by  one 
of  our  committees  properly  honored. 
It  is  Just  that  simple. 
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This  whole  prooen  alao  spemka  to 
the  aUllty  of  alleged  wrongdoers 
simply  to  leave  Oovemment  and 
thereby  to  flaunt  congressional  efforts 
to  get  at  the  truth  through  our  over- 
sight processes  with  impugnlty.  If  we 
fafl  to  honor  this  request  for  knowl- 
edge we  f aO  to  rebuff  this  refusal  to 
ooapenXt  with  our  conunlttee  subpe- 
na,  we  may  be  legltlmatlslns  for  the 
future  these  extraordinarily  danger- 
ous preoedrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  that  there  are 
very  Important  unanswered  questions 
that  Ms.  Lavelle  has  answers  to.  and  it 
is  iq>  to  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  of  this  House  to  decide  if  those 
answers  are  relevant  or  not  and  mean- 
ingful or  not.  It  is  not  up  to  Ms.  La- 
velle and  it  Is  not  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration. That  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Investigative  subonnmlttee.  the  fuU 
committee,  and  this  House. 

I  would  also  remind  the  House  that 
Ms.  Lavelle  is  the  subject  of  several 
cmgoing  criminal  investigations  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Including  an  alle- 
gation of  perjury  before  my  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee on  December  16.  1982.  the  very 
day  that  we  voted  to  hold  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

As  we  examine  the  future  agenda  for 
the  EPA.  on  the  first  full  day  of  activi- 
ty of  the  newly  designated  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, and  we  wish  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus  well  in  his  enormously  important 
new  mission,  as  we  examine  their 
future  agenda,  and  as  we  make  the 
case  for  increased  funding  for  enforce- 
ment, for  operations,  for  research,  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  have  all  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  so  that  we  can  plan  for  a 
better  future  for  EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  this  country  whose  health  and 
whose  environment  have  been  threat- 
ened. Only  those  who  fear  the  truth 
can  fear  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
truth. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DnosLL). 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gobi), 
and  commend  him  for  the  fashion  in 
which  he  is  handling  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  us 
today  is  clear  Can  any  one  individual 
refuse  to  obey  lawful  mandates  of  a 
duly  constituted  subcommittee  of  the 
Congress.  The  answer  must  be  no.  BCs. 
Rita  Lavelle  has  contumaciously  failed 
even  to  appear  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Ovwsight  and  Investigations. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was  busily  en- 
gaged In  forum  shopping  with  other 
congressional  bodies. 

We  had  a  clear  mandate  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  activi- 


ties Involving  her  and  her  Agency  and 
those  with  whom  she  dealt  outside  the 
Agency.  The  question  was  whether  the 
law  was  being  administered  properly 
and  what  was  being  done  to  thwart 
the  proper  implementation  of  the  law. 
By  failing  to  appear,  perhaps  Ms.  La- 
velle thought  that  the  Inquiry  would 
go  away.  It  cannot:  it  will  not.  Her  tes- 
timony is  essential  in  our  efforts  to 
find  out  how  far  the  attempts  went  to 
thwart  and  to  distort  the  objectives  of 
the  Superfund  law. 

We  have  heard  in  executive  session 
testimony  that  confirms  political  ma- 
nipulation. We  have  seen  documents 
that  tie  in  the  manipulation  to  Ms.  La- 
velle. The  subcommittee  needs  to 
know  how  far  those  efforts  went  and 
who  or  what  was  behind  them. 

The  committee's  report  refers  to 
four  recent  instances  where  Congress 
cited  individuals  for  contempt  for  faU- 
ure  to  testify.  In  no  one  of  them  is  the 
importance  of  the  testimony  greater 
than  in  the  matter  before  us  today. 
Here  we  are  addressing  the  poisoning 
of  America.  We  are  seeking  to  avoid 
public  health  disasters  which  can 
result  from  failure  to  clean  up  hazard- 
ous waste  sites.  And  in  no  one  of  them 
is  the  excuse  for  failure  to  honor  the 
call  of  Congress  weaker  than  in  the 
Lavelle  case.  Indeed,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  Ms.  Lavelle's  refusal  to  tes- 
tify. 

In  1973,  G.  Gordon  Liddy  of  Water- 
gate fame  denied  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intelligence  his  testimony 
on  CIA  involvement  in  the  Watergate- 
Ellsberg  matters.  Through  his  attor- 
ney he  explained  he  was  seeking  to 
avoid  the  averse  publicity  of  a  claim  of 
fifth  amendment.  He  pointed  out  that 
John  Dean  had  tallied  67  such  claims 
of  fifth  amendment  protection  in  vari- 
ous iu>pearances— notoriety  he  sought 
to  avoid.  But  Congress  voted  334  to  11 
to  cite  BCr.  Liddy  for  contempt.  Ad- 
verse publicity— and  an  appeal  pend- 
ing—not withstanding. 

In  1978,  Claude  Powell  was  the  only 
witness  who  refused  to  honor  a  subpe- 
na  from  the  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations which  was  investigating 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Even  though  Mr.  PoweU  informed  in- 
vestigators that  his  refusal  was  based 
on  his  fear  of  retribution  from  those 
behind  the  King  slaying  and  that  he 
viewed  Jail  as  preferable  to  being 
killed— that  was  no  excuse  for  refusal 
to  testify.  Congress  cited  him  for  con- 
tempt with  a  vote  of  367  to  16. 

Hancho  Kim  defied  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in 
1978  by  refusing  specific  testimony  on 
his  receipt  of  money  during  the 
Korean  influence  investigation.  Al- 
though he  had  been  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy, perjury,  and  tax  evasion,  the 
95th  Congress  did  not  countenance 
delay  in  that  investigation  until  the 
cases  had  been  tried.  The  contempt 
vote  was  319  to  2. 


More  recently.  In  1980.  O.  Robert 
Fordlani  failed  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  as  it  sought  to  develop  evi- 
dence gathered  during  the  Korean  in- 
fluence investigation.  Although  there 
was  some  question  about  whether  he 
was  too  Ul  to  appear,  which  was  re- 
solved by  an  independent  medical  ex- 
amination concluding  that  he  could 
cooperate— even  under  those  circum- 
stances, a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  was  entered  into  the 
record. 

The  right  of  this  body  to  require  the 
testimony  of  former  public  official 
Rita  Lavelle  is  beyond  question,  and  it 
has  a  deep  historic  basis.  Mr.  Justice 
Wilson,  a  member  of  the  first  Supreme 
Court  and  a  principal  architect  of  the 
Constitution,  described  the  investiga- 
tory power  of  the  House  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "The  House  of 
Representatives  *  *  *  form  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  state.  They  will  diligent- 
ly inquire  into  grievances  both  from 
men  and  things."  It  is  clear  that  this 
power  of  inquiry  was  derived  from  the 
British  Parliament.  Lord  Edward  Coke 
described  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  "general  inquisitors  of  the  realm." 
And  Chancellor  William  Pitt  in  1741, 
called  the  legislature  the  "grand  in- 
quest of  the  nation."  Justice  Coleridge 
later  described  the  scope  of  this 
"grand  inquisitor,"  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  follows: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  any  limits 
by  which  the  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry 
can  be  bounded  .  .  .  They  may  inauire  into 
everything  which  it  concerns  the  public 
weal  for  them  to  know;  and  they  them- 
selves, I  think,  are  entrusted  with  the  deter- 
mination of  what  falls  within  that  category. 

After  more  than  27  years  in  the 
House,  one  learns  to  appreciate  the 
great  responsibility  granted  to  the 
Congress  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
And,  there  is  no  greater  responsibility 
than  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithful- 
ly executed:  that  is  fundamental  to 
our  system  of  government.  If  we  are  to 
meet  this  responsibility,  we  must  be 
able  to  obtain  all  necessary  informa- 
tion. I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee's  resolution 
as  a  demonstration  of  our  resolve  to 
carry  out  this  constitutional  duty. 
«  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  200, 
citing  Rita  Lavelle,  former  EPA  Super- 
fimd  Administrator,  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  Ms.  Lavelle  failed  to  appear 
and  testify  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ovendght  and  Investigations  re- 
garding the  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tion into  the  administration  of  the  Su- 
perfund hasardou^  waste  law.  In  the 
subcommittee's  pursiiit  of  answers  to 
serious  questions  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  Superfund  Act  to  address  the 
problems  of  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste,  Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony  was 
vital.  As  the  pivotal  character  in  the 
administration  of  the  Superfund  pro- 
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gram,  sh«  was  integral  In  the  devdop- 
m«nt  of  fundamental  Agency  poUey 
retarding  such  all-enoompaasing  deci- 
sions as  the  procedures  the  Agency 
would  undertake  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can putaUc  from  mismanaged.  dangCT- 
ous  waste  products.  Moreover,  the  sub- 
committee's subpenas  were  honored 
by  current  and  former  EPA  officials 
on  virtually  every  other  occasion 
issued,  hence,  Ms.  Lavelle's  faUure  to 
testify  and  Justify  Agency  actions  re- 
flects adversely  not  only  on  the  profes- 
sional conduct  of  her  colleagues  but 
on  her  own  activities  in  EPA.  all  of 
which  she  has  asserted  to  be  legiti- 
mate and  proper. 

The  American  people  deserve  to 
know  all  the  facts,  they  deserve  a 
higher  respect  for  the  Jurisdlctionally 
i4>proprlate  subpena  of  <me  of  its  sub- 
committees of  CongreM,  and  they  de- 
serve the  truth.  The  truth  Is  that  no 
one  in  oiu-  proud  donocracy  is  above 
the  law.  no  one  should  be.  Ms.  La- 
velle's performance  at  the  EPA  as  a 
public  servant  has  been  called  into 
question,  and  her  refusal  to  come 
before  the  public's  elected  representa- 
tives to  testify  as  to  the  pnvriety  of 
her  conduct  betrays  the  public  trust. 

As  a  member  of  the  full  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  affirm  the  fact  that  we  In 
CongressL  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  G&nnot  accept  the  flagrant  re- 
pudiation of  the  legitimate  legal  proc- 
ess of  this  body.* 

D  1150 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  does  the 
minority  have  any  further  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  have  a  brief 
comment  to  dose  with.  Does  the  ma- 
jority ha»e  need  for  addiUtmal  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  may  pro- 
ceed, and  then  I  will  move  the  previ- 
ous quratlra^^  

Mr.  W&ITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  recognize 
that  the  upcoming  vote,  and  the 
debate  which  preceded  It,  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  referendum  on  EPA's 
policies.  It  is  not.  The  vote  today  and 
the  actions  of  this  committee  have 
been  bipartisan  because  this  Issue  has 
been  viewed  as  a  ctmstitutional  Issue 
involving  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  the  policies  of  the 
Agency.  To  that  extent,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize ftgain  that  the  minority  sup- 
ports fully  the  resolution  citing  Ms. 
Lavelle  fbr  contempt  of  Congress. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  BCr.  £^)eaker.  once  again, 
as  Members  consider  how  to  vote  on 
this  important  matter,  they  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  biparti- 
san in  it«  origins  and  It  is  a  necessary 
effort  to  defend  the  prerogatives  of 
the  legidative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Wie  have  exhausted  every  other 
available  alternative  and  I  urge  all  of 


my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  cm  the  resolution. 

Tttit  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AKTHomr).  The  question  is  on  the  res- 

OlUti<Hl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
l^^eaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  m;>peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently i,  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  413,  an- 
swered "present"  1.  not  voting  18,  as 
follows: 
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KMleb 
Kartenmeler 


llorrlaan  (WA>    Simon 
8W*y 


Acfcennan 


AlbCMU 

Alexander 

Andftfion 

AndrevBCTX) 

Annunsio 

Antbony 

Applegate 

Aipia 

AuCoin 


Barnard 


Bartlett 


BatM 

BedeU 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Betbune 

BeviU 

Bianl 

lMHT«kiil 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boos 


Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bank! 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bryant 

Binton 

Byron 

CunpbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Cbandler 

Cbappell 

Chaiipie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 
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Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Omyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer' 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaGaiza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dlcldnson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durtoin 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bnerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

FMedl 

FMiO 

Feighan 

Perraro   - 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

norio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fonythe 


Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prenxel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundereon 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

BawUns 

Hefner 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 


Kennelly 

KOdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

I^Filce 

lagomarsino 


Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 


Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinskl 

UvlngBton 

Lloyd 

Loeffier 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Ijungren 

Mack 

MiwK^y 


Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

Mcaoskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortis 
Ottinger 
Owens 
Packard 
PanetU 
Parris 
Pastaayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
'Porter 
Price 
Pritcbard 
PurseU 
QuiUen 
RahaU 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
SiUander 


Slattcry 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenbolm 

Stakes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TiUon 

Tsuke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrieelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirtb 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

ZaUocki 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
WorUey 


NOT  VOTING-18 


Andrews  (NO 

Archer 

Broolcs 

Carr 

Dymally 

Ford(TN) 


Hansen  (ID) 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

Jeffords 

Leach 

Marienee 


Martinez 

Mictael 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Shannon 


I5x.  SAWYER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 

ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 

PRIVILBOED  REPORT 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanJTT**""'  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Apiuropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CCmTE  reserved  all  points  of 
<»tler  OD.  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BmmiT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? * 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND     GOVERNMENTAL     RELA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  on  Wednesday.  May  18.  1983, 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  the  S-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
mark  up  the  bill  HJl.  595  relating  to 
tort  claims. 

I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (BCr.  Kmsmss).  who  is 
here  today,  within  the  last  10  minutes. 
He  is  agreeable  to  this. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND     GOVERNMENTAL     RELA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE    JUDICIARY    TO    SIT    ON 
THURSDAY,       MAY       19.       1983, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit   on  Thursday,   May    19,    1983. 
whUe  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
meeting  is  for  private-biU  hearings. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kimnnss)  has  been  consulted,  and  he 
has  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  196  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  i»6 
Reaolved.  That  at  any  time  after  tbe  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  juuii,  de- 
clare the  House  reaolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  cooslderstlon  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
2990)  to  Incresae  the  temporary  public  debt 
limit,  and  for  other  purpoaea.  the  first  read- 
Inc  of  the  blU  shall  be  diapenaed  with,  and 
all  polnta  of  order  agalnat  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5. 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  seneral 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  tbe  amendment  made  in  order  by 
thia  resolution  and  which  ahall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  havlns  been  read  for  amendment 
imder  the  five-mlnute  rule.  No  amendment 
to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
aitd  Means  now  printed  in  the  bill.  aU  poinU 
of  order  against  said  substitute  for  f aUure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule 
XVI  and  clause  5  or  rale  XXI  are  hereby 
waived,  no  amendment  to  said  substitute 
shall  be  In  order  except  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fkost)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mx.  Lott),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  196 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2990.  providing  for  an  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit.  The  resolution 
allows  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranlting  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

House  Resolution  196  is  a  modified 
closed  rule  which  provides  that  only 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  in 
order  and  that  this  substitute  shall 
only  be  amendable  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendments.  The 
rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI— ger- 
maneness— and  clause  5  of  rule  XXI— 
prohibiting   appropriations   in   meas- 


ures reported  by  legislative  commit- 
tees—against  the  ocnmnlttee  substi- 
tute. The  rule  also  waives  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI  against  the  bilL 

The  germanencM  waiver  is  necessary 
because  the  committee  amendment  to 
repeal  the  temporary  debt  limit  and  to 
make  the  entire  ceiling  permanent  is 
not  germane  to  the  original  bill  which 
only  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
temporary  debt  limit.  In  addition,  be- 
cause the  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  automatically  furnishes  new  au- 
thority to  pay  Interest  on  the  in- 
creased debt  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  this  pro- 
vision results  in  appropriations  hi  a 
legislaUve  bill. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  public 
debt  as  of  early  May  was  (1.262  tril- 
lion. The  ceiling  of  $1,290  trillion  b  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
May.  Although  the  legal  authority  for 
the  public  debt  does  not  exph%  until 
September  30.  1983.  administration  of- 
ficials have  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  Fed- 
eral borrowing  requirements  by  that 
time  will  be  more  than  $1,388  trillion. 
For  this  reason.  H.R.  2990  increases 
the  public  debt  Ihnit  by  $98.8  billion, 
effective  through  September  30.  1983. 
The  committee  substitute  made  in 
order  by  the  rule  would  remove  the 
distinction  between  the  so-called  tem- 
porary debt  limit  and  the  permanent 
debt  limit.  Under  current  law.  faUure 
to  pass  a  timely  increase  in  the  tempo- 
rary limit  would  automatically  cause 
the  limit  to  revert  to  the  permanent 
level  of  $400  biUion  set  in  1971.  Such 
an  event  would  raise  the  possibility  of 
the  UJB.  Government  defaulting  on  its 
obligations  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  amend- 
ment made  in  order  to  the  bill  ap- 
proves the  increased  public  debt  limit 
as  a  permanent  level  of  the  public  debt 
and  repeals  the  temporary  limit.  This 
action  will  improve  the  confusing  and 
misleading  method  of  debt-manage- 
ment which  relies  on  the  annual  cha- 
rade of  approving  a  time-limited 
change  in  the  temporary  public  debt 
ceiling  while  leaving  the  permanent 
debt  limit  unchanged. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  by  $40  bil- 
lion the  authority  for  the  Treasury  to 
issue  bonds  bearing  interest  rates  in 
excess  of  4.25  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  allow  its 
consideration  by  adopting  House  Reso- 
lution 196. 

□  1220 
Mr.    LOTT.   VLt.   Speaker.    I    yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  %)ealur,  the  reaolutton  before 
us  makes  in  order  coiiildermtkm  of 
H.R.  2990.  a  bill  to  IncresM  the  public 
debt  limit  through  the  md  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  So  Yuat  we  go  again. 
We  are  going  to  have  another  vote 
today  on  the  debt  oeOlng  Increase,  and 
I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  that 
while  I  am  never  too  comfortable  wlUi 
these.  I  guess  no  Member  really  is,  I 
think  thut  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this. 

I  think  the  way  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  handled  it  Is  the 
best  way.  If  we  do  not  deal  with  this 
issue  up  front  now,  the  odds  are  the 
situation  will  be  wotae  when  it  comes 
back  before  the  House  later. 

The  nfle  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  divided  between  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  traditional  clause  5, 
rule  XXI.  waiver  is  induded  against 
the  biU  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  This  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  pay  more 
interest  by  virtue  of  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  atid.  therefore,  this  would  oth- 
erwise violate  the  prohibition  on  ap- 
propriations in  an  authorization  bilL 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  an  amoid- 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule,  and 
waives  both  the  House  germaneness 
rule  and  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  against 
that  substitute.  The  germaneness 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  substi- 
tute goes  tteyond  the  scope  of  the 
original  bill  by  amending  the  perma- 
nent debt  celling  in  the  United  States 
Code  and  by  repealing  the  last  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  enacted  last  year. 

This  is  a  modified  closed  rule  which 
permits  the  offering  only  of  commit- 
tee amendments  wtiich  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  In  other  words, 
after  the  hour  of  general  debate,  the 
committee  substitute  will  be  voted  on 
without  further  amendment,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  wUl  then  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  have  been 
adopted. 

The  rule  does  provide  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

By  wa|r  of  background  on  this  legis- 
lation, back  hi  1971  the  Congress  en- 
acted what  is  now  the  permanent 
pubUc  debt  limit  of  $400  billion,  and 
since  that  time  all  increases  have  been 
so>called  temporary  increases  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  In  1979,  as  part 
of  the  dtbt  limit  increase  enacted  that 
year,  Cbngress  provided  a  method 
under  House  rules  whereby  the  debt 
limit  acteed  to  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion would  automatldtlly  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  Joint  resolution  and  sent  to 
the  other  body.  This  is  the  so-called 
Gephardt  amendment,  and  it  pre- 
cludes the  need  to  vote  twice  on  the 


level  of  debt  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year.  I  think  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Therefore,  last  year's  first  budget 
resolution,  which  automatically 
beoune  the  second  on  October  1.  pro- 
vided a  total  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  of  $1.29  trillion.  But 
the  Department  of  Treasury  estimates 
that  this  debt  limit  for  fiscal  year  1983  . 
will  OEdy  be  sufficient  to  meet  financ- 
ing needs  through  the  end  of  this 
month,  so  that  means  that  on  the  1st 
of  June  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
very  serious  problems  unless  we  raise 
this  debt  ceiling. 

Hie  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  most  recently  passed  house 
budget  resolution,  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  all  agree  that  we 
wlU  need  this  new  debt  limit  of  i^ 
proximately  $1.38  billion  to  take  us 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  on 
September  30— $1.38  trillion.  I  cannot 
even  get  that  to  come  out  of  my 
mouth  properly. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  that 
new  level  of  public  debt,  and  also 
makes  this  the  new  permanent  level  of 
public  debt,  eliminating  the  distinction 
between  the  permanent  debt  limit  and 
the  so-called  temporary  increases  we 
have  been  enacting  for  nearly  three 
decades  now. 

I  think  ttiis  is  the  way  to  go.  I  think 
probably  this  is  the  most  significant 
thing  certainly  in  this  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease, and  it  is  something  that  the 
Congress,  or  the  House,  ought  to  go 
ah«ul  and  face  up  to  and  we  ought  to 
do.  We  ought  to  make  this  permanent 
debt.  We  ought  to  admit  it  and  quit 
playing  games  with  the  so-called  tem- 
porary increases. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  by  $40  bil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $150  billion,  the  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  lx>nds  bearing  inter- 
est rates  above  the  usual  statutory 
rate  of  AV*  percent.  At  present,  not 
more  than  $110  billion  in  bonds  may 
be  issued  to  the  public  bearing  higher 
rates.  Treasury  has  already  issued  up 
to  about  $90  billion  of  this  and  is  ex- 
pected to  use  up  the  rest  late  this  year 
or  early  next  year. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  would  raise 
that  $110  billion  limit  by  $40  billion,  to 
$150  billion,  to  both  permit  Treasury 
to  plan  that  amount  and  timing  of 
bond  issues  for  the  next  several  quar- 
ters and  to  permit  participants  in  the 
money  market  to  do  longer  range 
planning  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  official  nose 
counter.  I  guess,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  know  from  past  experience 
that  any  debt  ceiling  bill  is  going  to 
meet  with  a  lot  of  upturned  noses,  not 
to  mention  constricted  throats.  Any 
large  public  debt,  let  alone  one  ap- 
proaching $1.4  trillion,  is  hard  to  swal- 
low. 

I  mentioned  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday  that 
unless  we  tied  something  to  this  debt 


celling  increase  to  make  it  more  palat- 
able to  the  Members  that  we  would 
have  a  very  hard  time  getting  the 
Members  to  swallow  it.  and  in  passing 
this  debt  celling  increase  and.  there- 
fore, the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
have  it  right  back  in  its  lap.  I  suggest- 
ed that  we  consider  tying  the  repeal  of 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends  to  the  debt  ceiling,  but  since 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
had  already  acted  quickly  on  that  and 
we  were  voting  on  it  imder  suspension, 
that  really  was  not  a  proper  route  to 
go. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Rules,  how- 
ever, reported  out  this  rule,  our  leader- 
ship has  come  up  with  an  amendment 
which  I  think  can  reassure  Members 
that  we  are  intent  about  bringing 
down  deficits,  we  intend  to  do  it,  and 
we  intend  to  bring  down  the  debt,  but 
most  importantly,  during  this  delicate 
tumaroimd  in  our  economy,  do  it 
without  raising  taxes,  as  some  would 
suggest  we  do. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  rhetoric  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
trying  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  trying 
to  get  the  debt  down,  so  I  have  lieen 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  that  we 
can  try  to  do  that,  some  way  we  can 
move  in  that  direction,  and  in  the 
process  help  us.  quite  frankly,  to  pass 
this  debt  ceiling  increase,  wtiich  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done. 

So  therefore,  Bdr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
asking  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  today  to  join  with  us  in  defeating 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  can 
offer  a  substitute  rule  that  will  make 
in  order  a  new  spending  ceiling  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  one  which  is  some 
$7  billion  in  outlays  lower  than  that 
adopted  by  the  House  in  the  most  re- 
cently passed  budget  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91). 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing 
would  add  a  new  section  3  to  the  debt 
limit  bill,  establishing  a  statutory  ceil- 
ing on  new  budget  authority  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $876.2  billion, 
$10  billion  less  than  provided  in  the 
recently  passed  House  budget  resolu- 
tion. Our  amendment  would  establish 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  total  budget  out- 
lays for  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
$807.1  billion.  That  is  $7.6  billion  less 
than  that  provided  in  the  House 
budget  resolution. 

D  1230 

The  figures  we  are  offering  are  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  the  alterna- 
tive compromises  being  considered  in 
the  other  body.  I  believe  those  are  the 
exact  figures  that  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  reported  out  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  that  is.  this  $807.1  biUion.  So  we 
would  be  going  from  the  approximate- 
ly $814  billion  in  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution  down  to  $807  billion. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  do 
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thli.  with  the  debt  ceiling  Ulls  being 
used  to  •ooommodate  a  wxnding  oeQ- 
ing  ivovisiCMi.  This  wu  more  the  rule 
ntha  than  the  exception  leading  up 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  While  the  new  budget  proceoB 
was  suppoMd  to  obviate  the  need  for 
luch  statutory  ceilings,  I  think  we  are 
finding  that  the  politics  that  crept 
into  the  most  recent  House  budget  res- 
olution and  others  has  resulted  in  a 
hitfier  spending  figure  for  this  ocmiing 
fiscal  year  than  is  prudent. 

As  the  report  on  the  most  recently 
[mnrrt  budget  resolution  notes  from 
ito  revised  fiscal  year  1M3  figures, 
"the  revised  resolution  will  also  ac- 
commodate supplementary  funding 
for  a  $7  billion  emergency  Jobs  cre- 
ation program." 

So  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  the 
so-called  phase  n  Jobs  bill  that  we 
have  not  even  seen  yet.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  responsibly  argue  that 
that  $7  billion  in  additional  Jobs 
money  can  be  prudently  spent  in  Just 
the  4  months  remaining  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  is  not  going  to  happen.  We 
may  not  have  a  bill.  If  we  got  a  bill,  it 
probab^  would  not  be  signed  into  law, 
and  even  if  both  of  those  things 
should  happen,  there  is  not  enough 
time  in  those  4  months  to  spend  that 
$7billion. 

So  here  is  a  chance  to  face  up  to  a 
reduction  or  a  savings  of  (7  billion  in 
spending,  and  it  will  not  hurt  anybody 
because  it  is  not  going  to  be  spent 
anyway,  and  it  would  encourage  our 
Members  to  be  on  record,  if  they 
really  mean  it.  as  being  for  reducing 
qwnding  and  helping  us  get  this  debt 
ceiling  paned  through  the  House 
today. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  us  in  defeat- 
ing the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
so  we  can  establish  a  new  and  lower 
spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
one  that  will  help  to  reverse  the  defi- 
cit spending  trends  that  have  led  to 
these  periodic  increases  in  our  debt 
ceiling  limit  in  the  first  place. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  take  a 
look  at  this.  There  is  no  intention  here 
of  trying  to  complicate  the  debt  ceiling 
issue.  I  am,  frankly  and  honestly, 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  help  move  it 
through. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  if  we 
really  mean  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  about  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
here  is  a  nice,  painless,  truthful  way 
that  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
am  going  to  support  the  move  by  the 
gentleman  fnmi  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr) 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  l>e- 
cause,  as  always.  I  am  one  who  wants 
to  save  a  dollar. 

I  could  not  help  but  listen  to  the 
wailings  and  gw— hing  of  teeth  that 
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took  place  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  this  morning  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  talking  about  reducing 
q)ending  and  the  deficits.  I  Just  want 
to  say  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Members  to  put  their  votes  where 
their  mouths  were  this  morning,  be- 
cause here  they  can  save  about  $7  bil- 
llcm  in  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  voting  down  this  previous 
question. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  figure  of 
$807,100,000,000  that  the  genUeman 
from  Miiaissippi  has  alluded  to  is  the 
same  figure  that  is  in  the  Setutte 
Budget  Committee  resolution.  It  is 
also  in  the  Domenid-Baker  substitute: 
it  is  also  in  the  Gorton  substitute,  with 
a  slight  revision  there.  It  is  below  the 
figure  of  the  House  resolution,  by 
about  $7  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  do  something  about  reducing  spend- 
ing, we  can  do  it  here  and  now  by 
voting  down  the  previous  question  so 
that  this  amendment  can  be  offered. 
The  amendment  would  read  that  "The 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  shall  not  exceed 

$876,200,000,000.  and  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983,  shall  not 
exceed  $807,100,000,000." 

All  of  the  Members  who  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  know  how 
all  this  debt  comes  about.  It  comes 
about  by  appropriating  more  money 
than  we  take  in.  That  is  No.  1.  Finally 
we  bump  up  against  the  debt  ceiling 
we  have  here  and  we  cannot  borrow 
any  more  money,  unless  the  debt  ceil- 
ing is  increased. 

The  only  choices  are  to  borrdw  the 
money  or  tax  the  people  for  It,  or 
reduce  spending.  Certainly  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  American  people  want 
this  Congress  to  reduce  spending. 
They  do  not  want  any  more  taxes; 
they  do  not  want  any  more  borrowing. 
So  why  not  give  the  American  people 
what  they  are  asking  for?  That  is.  re- 
duced spending. 

We  can  do  that  to  the  tune  of  $7  bU- 
lion  merely  by  voting  down  this  previ- 
ous question  and  adopting  a  rule 
which  makes  in  order  an  amendment 
providing  for  an  outlay  figtire  of 
$807,100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  I  could 
not  help  but  recall  that  the  President 
sent  down  over  $3  billion  in  rescissions 
this  year.  Now.  if  we  wanted  to  save 
some  money,  why  did  we  not  act  forth- 
with and  adopt  those  rescissions?  No. 
we  let  every  single  one.  save  the  one 
for  defense,  lapse.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  have  taken  some  action  on 
those  rescissions.  There  was  $3  billion 
right  there. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  support  the  move  by  the  gentleman 

from  liiasissippi  (Mr.  Lorr)  to  defeat 

the  previous  question  on  the  rule. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  debt 
ceiling  tnereaaes  ought  to  be  passed  by 
the  indlvfchials  who  put  us  behind  the 
eight  baU  in  the  first  place,  and  I  am 
talldng  about  the  big  spenders  in  this 
Congress.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  the 
first  ones  in  line  to  vote  for  that  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling,  because  they 
were  responsible  for  bringing  on  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity with  this  spending  limit  proce- 
dure being  proposed  to  get  in  line  and 
do  something. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  vote  to  increase 
the  debt  ceilhig  and  at  the  same  time 
vote  to  reduce  expenditures,  and  I 
think  they  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa  (Mr.  Joms). 

Mr..  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  rule  and  to  oppose  the  move  to 
defeat  the  previous  question.  I  do  so 
because  it  looks  to  me  as  though  that 
course  would  play  further  games  with 
the  budget  process. 

If  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr).  were  to 
prevail  and  the  previous  question  were 
to  be  defeated,  two  things  would 
hi^pen  that  would  negate  what  he 
says  he  wants  to  do.  First  of  all.  his 
amendment  would  not  be  germane  in 
my  opinion,  and  most  likely  it  would 
be  ruled  out  of  order.  I  know  that 
from  personal  experience,  because  4 
years  ago  1  tried  to  attach  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  an  amendment  that  would 
limit  expenditures  as  1  percent  of 
GNP,  and  that  probably  would  have 
been  ruled  out  of  order  had  the  previ- 
ous question  been  defeated. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Itx.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point  of  germaneness,  first  of  all. 
there  will  not  be  a  ruling  on  the  point 
of  order  unless  a  point  of  order  is 
made. 

Second,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
we  could  do  this  thing  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  and  certify  we  do  not  want  to 
prejudge  the  Chair. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  am  prepared  to 
assert  with  documentation  that  the 
amendment  is  in  fact  germane,  and  I 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  its  ger- 
maneness at  the  appropriate  time.  But 
none  of  that  would  be  necessary  if  a 
point  of  order  were  not  made  and  if  in 
fact  we  could  act  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  reclaim  my  time. 

First  of  all.  a  point  of  order  would  be 
made.  I  am  asstired,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary ruling  in  this  regard  is  in  my 
opinion  very  clear.  It  would  not  be  ger- 
mane. 


Second,  there  is  no  enf oroeability  of 
what  the  gmtleman  from  MiMtaslppi 
wishes  to  do.  It  would  not  trigger  a 
point  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
nor  would  It  be  binding  In  any  other 
way  on  the  Congress.  So  what  we  are 
doing  affdtt  is  making  a  statemmt 
that  cannot  be  enforced,  and  we  will 
go  willy-nilly  on  our  way  without  en- 
forcing any  >klnd  of  liudget  discipline. 

Right  no«r.  at  the  current  level  of 
spending,  when  we  aanime  that  the 
CCC  farm  price  support  program  has 
been  adjusted  upward,  we  have  some- 
thing like  $600  million  left  for  new  au- 
thorizations under  the  cap  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  would 
offer. 
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Now,  he  has  already  mentioned  that 
he  intends  that  the  emergency  Jobs 
bill  not  be  authorised  and  not  be  al- 
lowed under  the  budget. 

I  guess  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man is  doe«  the  gentleman  intend  for 
the  Farm  Foreclosure  Relief  Act.  the 
Home  Foreclosure  Relief  Act  and  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  Act  also 
to  not  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1983.  If 
the  gentleman  would  tell  us  where  he 
intends  to  get  his  $7.6  billion  is  sav- 
ings. I  would  be  happy  to  jrield  to  him. 

I  am  trying  to  get  from  the  gentle- 
man where  that  $7.6  billion  in  savings, 
even  if  it  <^uld  be  enforced,  which  it 
cannot  be  under  the  gentleman's 
motion,  where  would  those  savings 
come  from,  in  addition  to  the  emer- 
gency Jobs  program? 

Blr.  LOTT.  Well,  we  would  certainly 
want  to  woric  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
find  those  savings;  but  I  Just  pointed 
out  one  example  where  it  might  come 
from,  the  so-called  phase  2  of  the 
emergency  Jobs  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  a 
given. 

Itx.  LOTT.  The  money  would  be  Just 
about  right:  but  I  mean,  there  are  a  lot 
of  points 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
$4.9  million.  Would  the  gentleman  also 
intend  that  funding  for  the  Farm 
Foreclosing  Relief  Act  not  be  consid- 
ered in  fiscal  year  1983? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  perhaps,  but  I 
think  we  would  have  to  look  at  that, 
as  well  as  some  other  places. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  How 
about  the  Home  Foreclosure  Relief 
Act? 

Mr.  LOTlr.  If  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  ask  questions  that  way.  I  am  going 
to  start  silking  the  gentleman  about 
some  places  where  perhaps  we  should 
make  these  savings.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  budget  where  we  can  do 
that. 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
trying  to  pin  the  genUonan  down. 


What  I  am  saying  here  in  essence  is 
that  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  spending  is  more  than  it  ought  to 
be  and  we  ought  to  try  to  cut  spending 
but:  First,  you  cannot  enforce  it  under 
this  particular  procedure  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  ♦fiH"g  about:  and  second, 
you  are  really  not  facing  up  to  the 
proUon  of  identifying  where  you 
want  that  spending  to  l>e  cut.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  time  to  quit  playing  games 
and  giiwinU»k«  with  the  budget  and  get 
on  with  living  up  to  the  responsibility. 
whteh  is  yours. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Oix.  Okamm). 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker. 
•  When  I  came  to  the  Congress  5 
years  ago.  my  first  economic  vote  was 
aa  the  debt  ceiling.  I  recall  vividly 
that  a  long  procession  of  people  got  up 
and  said— in  very  sexist  analogy,  by 
the  way— that  our  situation  is  like  the 
fellow  whose  wife  had  gone  out  and 
run  up  all  these  bills  and  that  it  was 
not  the  time  to  talk  about  dealing  with 
it  because  any  gentleman  is  going  to 
pay  his  wife's  bills.  So  I  simply  got  up 
and  agreed  that,  in  fact,  any  gentle- 
man would  pay  those  bills,  or  maybe 
in  a  more  modem  nomenclature,  any 
lady  would  pay  her  husband's  bills. 
But  if  my  wife  were  out  running  up 
bills  or  if  I  were  out  running  them  up 
for  her.  that  we  would  also  sit  down 
and  come  to  some  understanding 
about  what  we  were  trying  to  do  about 
the  fundamental  problem. 

It  is  scnnewhat  paradoxical  that  the 
three  of  us  are  here  debating  this 
issue,  because  it  was  5  years  ago  that 
we  sought  to  tie  the  debt  ceiling  to  the 
budget  process  and  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1982.  if  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  will  recall,  and  that 
failed  on  the  House  floor  by  two  votes. 

Now.  how  the  leadership  would  have 
ruled  is  obviously  something  open  to 
speculation. 

The  point  is  that  5  years  ago  there 
was  concern  about  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  and  in  5  years  we 
have  failed. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  about  it.  I  have 
always  followed  a  procedure  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  vote  for  a  debt  ceiling 
increase:  Any  time  I  have  felt  that  we 
were  ?n«^Hng  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  budget  problem.  I  have  always 
voted  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Any 
time  that  I  have  felt  that  we  were  not 
dealing  with  the  problem,  that  we  had 
not  come  to  grips  with  it.  I  voted 
against  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  look  at 
the  budget  adopted  in  the  House,  the 
budget  that  the  Speaker  says  he  will 
proceed  with  if  no  budget  resolution  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  to  raise  the  debt 
celling. 


I  wish  to  remind  the  House  that  de- 
spite all  the  talk  about  concern  over 
spending,  if  you  take  the  1983  revi- 
sions and  the  1984  budget,  the  only 
part  of  the  budget  resolution  that  is  in 
any  way  binding  on  this  Congress,  you 
find  that  this  House  has  voted  to  cut 
defense. 

We  have  voted  to  cut  defense  $9.3 
billion  below  the  level  recommended 
by  President  Reagan,  an  amount 
below  the  level  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  his  last  budget.  When 
you  take  into  account  the  pay  increase 
committed  for  in  this  budget  it  is  an 
amount  2.3  percent  below  our  commit- 
ment to  NATO. 

Now.  whether  that  meets  our  de- 
fense needs  or  not  is  another  issue:  in 
fact,  later  this  afternoon  we  will 
debate  that  issue  to  some  extent;  but  I 
think  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  live  within 
that  constraint.  We  are  going  to  spend 
more  money  than  that  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  lEnows  it. 

Second,  the  House  budget  proposes 
raising  taxes  by  $27  billion  this  year, 
tripling  taxes  through  1980  by  repeal- 
ing indexing,  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut,  raising  the  income  tax  of  a  family 
of  four  earning  $24,300  a  year  by 
$1,000. 

We  raise  the  deficit  by  $5.1  billion, 
all  to  fund  42  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
new  add-on  spending  programs. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  deficit  to  remem- 
l>er  that  despite  all  the  rhetoric  about 
the  deficit,  despite  the  move  to  in- 
crease taxes,  that  this  House  has  voted 
to  slash  defense,  raise  taxes,  and  raise 
the  deficit  in  order  to  fund  a  massive 
unprecedented  increase  in  social  wel- 
fare spending.  We  are  talking  about 
new  expenditures  for  almost  every 
program  that  we  have  gained  control 
of  in  the  last  2  years  as  we  made 
progress  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  country. 

What  a  paradox  it  is  that  at  the  very 
time  the  Reagan  economic  program  is 
clearly  working,  with  the  inflation 
rate  down  from  18  V4  percent  to  below 
one-half  percent,  at  a  time  that  inter- 
est rates  have  been  cut  by  50  per- 
cent          

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LOTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

yii.  GRAMM.  At  a  time  when  the 
Reagan  economic  program  is  clearly 
woridng,  when  inflation  rates  have 
fallen  from  18  V^  percent  down  to  less 
than  one-half  percent,  when  prime 
rates  have  been  cut  by  55  percent, 
when  the  economy  has  started  to 
grow,  when  the  leading  economic  indi- 
cators are  exploding,  now  we  see  a 
clear  lack  of  resolve  in  the  Congress  to 
continue  the  very  program  which  has 
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turned  the  eoonomy  around  and  which 
hoklB  every  praqTect  for  mafclng  this  a 
sustained  eccMMinic  recovery. 

I  think  it  is  important.  BCr.  ^leaker. 
that  we  go  on  record  here  today  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  add  $12  bil- 
lion to  the  President's  budget  prtuMsal 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  reignite  the  spending  spree 
now  when  the  economy  is  recovering, 
when  interest  rates  are  improving, 
when  new  net  borrowing  would  take 
funds  away  from  those  who  want  to 
build  new  haoMS.  new  farms,  new  f ac- 
Uvles.  and  generate  new  economic 
growth. 

I  oppose  the  previous  question.  I 
would  like  to  vote  on  trying  to  contain 
spending  in  the  fiscal  1983  budget  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  irreqionsible  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  so  that  we  can 
go  on  q>ending  as  usual  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  no  on 
the  previous  question,  to  vote  for  the 
Lott  substitute,  and  failing  that,  to 
vote  no  on  the  effort  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
focus  the  issue  on  the  real  problem. 
Too  often  in  talking  about  the  budget, 
we  have  had  a  focus  of  attention  on 
defense  or  taxes.  Very  seldom  have  we 
focused  on  the  real  problem,  which  Is 
an  overall  attending  problem. 

We  do  not  have  a  deficit  today  be- 
cause the  American  people  are  not 
productive  enough.  The  ONP  has  ex- 
panded five  times  in  the  last  decade. 

We  do  not  have  a  deficit  because  of 
inadequate  taxes.  They  have  doubled 
since  1977.  Nor  do  we  have  a  deficit  be- 
cause of  too  much  defense.  In  fact,  if 
nondefense  spending  compared  to  de- 
fense were  similar  to  the  percentage 
that  existed  in  the  Kennedy  budget, 
we  would  have  a  $110  billion  surplus 
today. 

Our  problem  is  spending,  and  despite 
all  the  rhetoric  about  the  Reagan  defi- 
cit, this  Congress  has  shown  no  incli- 
nation to  do  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem; quite  to  the  contrary,  they  have 
on  every  occasion  raised  spending 
beyond  the  level  requested  by  the 
President. 
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We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
find  out  who  is  for  real  and  who  is  not 
for  real  in  terms  of  controlling  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
). 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  jrield- 
ing. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  an 
honest  Judgment  as  to  what  is  the  mo- 
tlvati<m  for  this  commentary  that  we 
have  from  the  minority  here  this 
morning.  We  were  offering  a  rule  from 
the  Rules  Committee  to  make  possible 


the  consideration  of  the  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling,  which  everybody 
admits  Is  necessary. 

The  debt  celling,  of  course,  must  be 
raised  in  order  that  the  Qoverament 
continue  to  function  and.  therefore,  if 
we  take  a  certain  course  of  action  that 
tends  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the 
rule  that  would  permit  the  consider- 
ation of  the  debt  ceiling,  it  seems  to 
me  to  enduiger  and  somewhat  Jeop- 
ardize the  enactment  of  that  necessary 
legislation. 

But  then  the  proposal  is  that  we 
defeat  the  previous  question  in  order 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  may  be  offered  to  di- 
minish the  outlay  provided  for  in  the 
budget  resolution  which  has  been 
passed  by  this  House  by  almost  $8  bil- 
lion. 

Now  we  know  that  they  have  not  yet 
said  where  that  money  is  coming  from, 
where  the  $7.6  billion  Is  to  be  taken 
from  the  budget.  But  we  know  from 
past  history  of  the  attitude  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  it  will  not  be  taken 
from  military  spending.  We  can  be 
pretty  sure  of  that. 

It  will  not  be  taken  from  giveaway 
tax  programs  for  the  well-to-do  people 
of  this  country.  We  can  be  pretty  sure 
of  that. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  taken  from  any- 
where, they  would,  of  course,  like  to 
take  it  from  the  social  programs  of 
this  country  that  provide  nourish- 
ment, and  health  care,  and  education, 
and  other  kinds  of  assistance  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  people  of  this  land. 

I  am  sorry  that  they  propose  to  Jeop- 
ardize that  budget.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  comment  in  the  press  as  to 
whether  this  administration  really 
wants  any  national  budget  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  administration  is 
not  going  to  make  any  real  effort  to 
get  the  Republican  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  vote  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, to  come  to  an  agreement  about  ar- 
riving at  a  budget. 

We  have  adopted  a  budget  resolu- 
tion in  this  House.  The  other  body  has 
not  adopted  a  resolution,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  is  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion or  the  disinterest,  or  the  lack  of 
cooperation  of  this  administration. 

Even  the  Senators  of  the  majority 
party  are  rebelling  against  the  unwise 
course  embarked  on  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  not  seeming  to  care  very 
much  whether  there  is  a  budget  or 
not. 

We  all  know  the  budget  process  is  in 
danger  today  in  the  Congress  and 
there  are  many  people  who  want  to 
see  wise  fiscal  administration  in  our 
Government  who  are  alarmed  almost 
at  that  possibility. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an- 
other step  in  the  direction  of  destroy- 
ing the  budget  process  or  not.  It  may 
have  that  effect  if  the  minority  posi- 


tion should  be  vindicated  and  accepted 
by  this  House. 

How  would  this  $7.6  billion  be 
found?  We  have  a  very  able,  bipartisan 
Budget  Committee.  They  labored  for 
weeks  in  determining  how  to  make  up 
that  budget. 

Finally,  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  of  the  items  of  outlay  in  that 
budget,  they  brought  that  budget  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  this  House, 
by  a  good  majority,  adopted  that 
budget.  Now  the  minority  would  say 
let  us  Just  cut  $7.6  billion  off  of  that 
budget,  and.  as  I  say.  where  is  that  cut 
coming  from. 

We  know  from  the  history  of  this 
administration  that  it  is  probably 
coming  to  preserve  the  tax  giveaway. 
85  percent  of  which,  in  the  amount  of 
$35  billion,  effective  July  1.  will  go  to 
people  making  over  $20,000  a  year  in 
America. 

You  are  one  of  them.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  is  in  the  privileged  eco- 
nomic class  of  this  country  because 
our  salary  is  over  $60,000  a  year. 

Are  we  asking  that  we  get  the  bene- 
fit of  those  tax  cuts  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  before  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry  who  need  medical  care  and 
other  assistance  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  service  by  their  Government? 
Or  will  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment tell  us  that  we  are  going  to 
repent,  and  we  are  going  to  take  most 
of  this  $7.6  billion  from  the  growth  in 
defense  spending?  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  my  distingiiished  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  say:  "Well.  I 
am  sure  the  President  would  agree 
that  all  of  this  $7.6  billion  come  out  of 
the  increase  in  the  defense  program." 

So  this  is  an  unwise  request.  I  hope 
the  House  will  adopt  the  previous 
question  and  wlU  go  ahead  with  the 
regular  order  that  we  have  provided 
for. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walioer). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  real  debate  here  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  way  it  has 
been  characterized  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  real  debate 
is  over  whether  a  phony  budget  Is 
better  than  no  budget,  and  the  prob- 
lem in  1983  is  we  have  a  phony  budget. 

We  passed  a  budget  here  that  we 
now  hear  discussed  as  being  the  ulti- 
mate in  responsibility.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  now  spend- 
ing in  outlays  $45  billion  more  than 
what  we  said  we  were  going  to  spend. 

That  is  responsibility? 

We  included  massive  new  spending 
in  that  budget  last  year  and  now  we 
are  $45  billion  over  that. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi is  sajring  is  rather  than  spending 
$45  billion  more  than  we  said  we  were 
going  to  q)end.  maybe  we  ought  to  cut 


that  down  to  838  billion.  That  Is  really 
a  big  sacrlfloe.  It  is  really  a  Ug  sacri- 
fice to  cut  from  $45  blllkm  of  over- 
spending dowa  to  $38  billUm  of  over- 
spending. 

That  Is  all  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi Is  proposing  that  we  do. 

If  we  really  do  believe  in  the  integri- 
ty of  the  budoet  process,  and  we  really 
do  believe  it  bas  something  to  do  with 
deficits,  why  are  we  such  ptumies 
around  this  pMce?  Why  do  we  come  to 
the  floor  and  talk  about  deficits  and 
then  go  about  our  merry  way  spending 
more  money  than  the  budget  calls  for? 
That  is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

The  mwropriation  bills,  everything 
we  do  around  here  is  one  big  phony 
because  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  budget. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  do  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
says  we  should  do  and  that  is  begin 
the  process  of  trimming  back  those 
deficits  and  begin  it  right  now.  Trim 
our  overage  by  $7  billion.  That  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  That 
would  be  a  step  toward  doing  what  all 
of  the  majority  party  members  who 
came  to  the  floor  this  morning  said 
they  wanted  to  do,  and  that  is  stop  the 
deficit  procest. 

I  doubt  they  will  do  it.  though.  The 
same  phonies  who  are  spending  more 
than  the  budget  are  now  going  to  vote 
not  to  do  anything  about  the  deficit. 

I  think  it  la  time  that  the  American 
people  imdentand  how  this  issue  is 
framed  because  It  is  high  time  that 
Congress  be  held  responsible.  We  are 
the  ones  who  do  the  spending.  The 
deficits  are  our  fault. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  start  doing  some- 
thing to  change  that  pattern  and  if  we 
do  not  do  it  here  I  say  that  this  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  will  to  do  it 
period. 

B4r.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding  and  thank  him 
for  an  excellent  statement. 

I  take  this  time  to  correct  our  good 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
saying  that  this  figure  that  was  pre- 
sented was  a  bipartisan  figure.  It  was 
not.  It  came  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee strictly  along  party  lines.  We 
do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  figure  of  814  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  the  taxpayers'  money  being 
spent. 

Everybody  knew  that  that  was  con- 
ceived and  hatched  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  that  figure,  and  that  our 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  the  Democratic 
side  Just  fell  into  line  one  morning  and 
reported  it  out. 

So  to  say  it  is  a  bipartisan  figure  or  a 
bipartisan  budget  is  absolutely  wrong. 
BCr.  KEBfflP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fnmi  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  heard  the  collo- 
quy between  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  my  ranking  member 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  I  Just 
wanted  as  much  as  I  could  to  confirm 
that  the  gentleman  tnm  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latxa)  is  exactly  right. 

I  say  to  our  friend  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr. 
Pbtb^  with  all  due  respect,  that  was 
not  a  bipartisan  budget.  I  sat  there  for 
8  hours  on  that  day.  There  were  about 
21  amendments,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  agree  there 
was  not  one  single  vote  by  the  majori- 
ty party  on  anything  offered  by  the 
minority,  not  one  single  vote. 
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There  were  some  votes  upon  which 
minority  Members  supported  majority 
amoidments,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of 
monetary  policy. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  did  not  say  the 
budget  resolution  was 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  controls  the  time.  I  wiU 
yield  after  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  conu>letes  his  statement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  said  it  came  out  of  a 
committee  of  bipartisan  membership. 

Mr.  KE&IP.  Can  we  have  the  regular 
order?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Regu- 
lar order.  The  time  is  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  is  not  a  personal 
attack  on  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  was  simply  by  way  of 
clarifying  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  was  not  a  bipartisan  budget,  it 
is  not  a  bipartisan  committee;  It  is  the 
most  partisan  committee  of  the  House 
and  it  was  purely  a  political  document. 
I  support  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi's leadership. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kasich). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost) 
has  18  minutes  remaining.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  has 
30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  have  30  seconds  left. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  have 
any  additional  speakers  other  than 
himself  wrapping  up? 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  reserve 
the  right  to  close,  but  we  have  no  addi- 
tional speakers. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  wlU  close  in  my  remain- 
ing time.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
trying  to  help  the  process:  First,  we 
are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  help  pass 
this  debt  ceiling;  and  second,  to  find  a 


way  to  get  more  responsible  spending 
numbers  in  the  budget  process. 

It  is  a  very  small  amount.  This  is  less 
than  1  percent  reduction  in  the  spend- 
ing level. 

So,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
will  be  recorded  as  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  you  would  like  to  reduce  Feder- 
al spending  by  the  very  small  $7  bil- 
lion, on  programs  that  do  not  even 
exist  yet. 

Mr.  FROST.  BSr.  Speaker.  I  would 
only  make  this  point  in  closing,  to 
urge  Members  to  support  the  previous 
question.  While  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  here  today,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  Member,  in  the  odd 
event  that  the  previous  question 
would  be  defeated,  it  is  the  Intention 
of  this  Member  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  on  the  basis  of  germaneness 
against  the  amendment  to  the  rule 
being  sought  by  the  gentleman  from 
Bfississlppi. 

While  it  \s  difficult  to  predict  with 
any  absolute  certainty  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  based  on  past  precedents  it 
would  appear  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  upheld  and  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  his  amendment.  Therefore.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  we  can  then 
reach  this  issue  on  the  merits  and 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  today  on 
whether  to  extend  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  249.  nays 
171.  not  voting  12.  as  foUows: 


Ackennan 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anniinrio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

^>in 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bennan 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

BoggS 
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TEAS— 249 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Colnnan  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 


Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

dels  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 
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■tfwanktCA) 

l^lMMl 

Rodlno 

McCandhwi 

Ritter 

Snyder 

HaU  (OH) 

McNulty 

SeiberUng 

Levin 

Roe 

MeCoUum 

Roberta 

AnlfMiuHt 

Hamilton 

Mica 

Shannon 

HJtjLJt 

Levliw 

R«ae 

McOade 

Robinaon 

Spenee 

Hanr^ 

MIkulski 

Sharp 

B««H(IL) 

Le*ttaa 

Roatenkowaki 

MeOonaM 

Roemer 

Staiweland 

Barkin 

MUler(CA> 

Sikorakl 

nmn 

I^tMkl 

Rowland 

McBwen 

Rogers 

%^f»lM»lm 

Harrisaa 

MineU 

yf**ii 

Uoird 

Roybal 

McOrath 

Roth 

Stump 

Hatcher 

Minlsh 

SlaUky 

niiliaii 

I<HW<LA) 

Ruaao 

McKeman 

Roukema 

SundquM 

Hawkins 

MIteheU 

Skeiton 

y^iMO 

LaiW(MD) 

aabo 

Miner  (OH) 

Rudd 

Tauke 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Slattery 

La«ry(WA) 

Savage 

MoUnari 

Sawyer 

Tauiin 

Hertel 

MoUohan 

smith  (n.) 

Itarlo 

U**a 

Scfaeuer 

Moore 

Schaefer 

Taylor 

Horton 

Moody 

Smith  (lA) 

l^oallatu 

Schumer 

Moorhead 

Schneider 

'nMMias(CA) 

Howard 

MorTisaa(CT> 

Snowe 

rtktf 

MaeKay 

Morrlaan(WA) 

Schroeder 

Hoyer 

Mraaek 

Solan 

Vtfd<lfl> 

Marfcey 

Shannon 

Mym 

Schulae 

Vucanovlch 

Hughes 

Murphy 

Spratt 

rvt*(THy 

Mataul 

Sharp 

O'Brien 

Senaenbrenner 

Walker 

Hutto 

Muitha 

St  Germain 

romWr 

Manoulea 

Sikonkl 

Packard 

Shaw 

Weber 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Staggen 

Vm^ 

MlMlllI 

Simon 

Parria 

Shelby 

Jenkins 

Neal 

Stark 

Fraat 

MeCIOBkey 

Siaiaky 

Paahayan 

Shumway 

Whlttaker 

Johnaon 

Nelson 

Stokea 

Ptaoiia 

MeCurdy 

Skeltoo 

Paul 

Shuater 

WtlliaBH(OH) 

Jonea  (NO 

Nowak 

Strmtton 

Oweta 

IteHiwh 

Slattery 

Petri 

SUJander 

Winn 

Jafiea(OK) 

Oakar 

Studds 

Oaydoa 

McKlnney 

Smith  (FL) 

Porter 

Skeen 

WoU 

Joaee(TN) 

Oberatar 

Swift 

a«sldanai> 

McMolty 

smith  (lA) 

PuraeU 

Smith  (NE> 

Wortley 

Kaptur 

Obey 

Synar 

Oaphaidt 

Mica 

Solan 

QuUlen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wylie 

Kastenmeier 

OUn 

TaUon 

mil  >  mail 

MikaliU 

Spratt 

Regula 

Smith.  Denny 

Toung(AK) 

Kaaen 

Ortla 

Tauke 

lliller(CA) 

St  Germain 

Ridge 

Smith.  Robert 

Toung(ni) 

Kennelly 

Ottinger 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gore 

Staners 

Rlnaldo 

Saowe 

Zachau 

Kildee 

Owena 

Thomas  (GA> 

OuMtai 

latM^ 

Stark 

Kogovsek 

PanetU 

Torres 

MMf^Mll 

NOT  wriNO-ia 

Kolter 

Patman 

TorrtoeUi 

BaU(IM> 

Moakley 

Stratton 

Hettcl 

Nichols 

Kostmayer 

Patterson 

T<»wns 

HaU(Oa) 

MoUohan 

Studdi 

Carr 

Hubbard 

Ntelson 

LaFWce 

Pease 

Traxler 

HalLSam 

Montflomery 

Swift 

DymaUy 

Martinea 

Oxley 

I^ntoa 

Penny 

OdaU 

n«..iifai 

Moody 

Synar 

Oibiwns 

Michel 

Pritchard 

Leath 

Pepper 

fT^ii#» 

MatTiaan(CT) 

Tallon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Perkins 

Vandergriff 

HarUn 

Mrnek 

Thoma*(OA> 
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Lehman  (FL) 

Pickle 

Vento 

Murphy 

Leland 

Price 

VoUmter 

Hatcher 

Murttia 

TorriceUi 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed  her  vote 

Levin 

Pritchard 

Walgien 

HawklM 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HaUdier 

Heal 

Hetaon 

Towni 

Traxler 

UdaU 

from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
Mr.  RAY  and  Mr.  HARKIN  changed 

Levine 
Levltas 
Liplnski 

RahaU 
Rangel 
Ratehford 

Waxman 
Weiss 

Hlcfatover 

Howak 

Valentine 

their  votes  from  "nay"  to 

"yea." 

Long  (LA) 

Ray 

Wheat 

Howard 

Hojrer 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Vandergriff 
Vento 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 

Lang(MD) 
Lott 

Reid 
Richardson 

WhlUey 
Whitten 

Huchea 

Obey 

Volkmer 

oereo. 

Lowry(WA) 

Rodino 

WUUams(MT) 

BuUo 

Olin 

Walgren 

The    result    of    the    vote    was   an- 

Luken 

Roe 

WUson 

Ireland 

OrtiB 

Watkins 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Lundine 

Rose 

Wirth 

jenkina 
Jtaea<MO 

OtUnger 
Oweni 

Waiman 
Weaver 

The  SPEAK KK.  The  question  is  on 

MacKay 

Markey 

Rostenkowaki 
Roukema 

Wise 
Wolpe 

J«neB<OK) 

Paaeua 

Weim 

the  resolution. 

Martin  (NO 

Rowland 

Wright 

JoocaCni) 

Pataaan 

Wheat 

The  question  was  talcen:  and  the 

Mataul 

Roybal 

Wyden 

Kaptor 

FMteraon 

Peaae 

Penny 

Whitley 
Whitten 
WilUamB(MT) 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mavroules 

Maaaoli 

McCloskey 

III 

Yates 

Yatron 
Young  (MO) 

KcnnellT 

Pepper 

WOaon 

Mr.  WAL1U:U.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that. 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

Zablocki 

Kildee 

Perkim 

WIrth 

I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

McHugh 

Seheuer 

Zschau 

Ka«o«aek 

Kotter 

irnrtmaT'T 

Pickle 

Price 

RatoaU 

Wlae 

Wolpe 

Wright 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

McKinney 

Schumer 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

NAY8-1M 

LarUee 

Rancel 

Wyden 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  263.  nays 

Archer 

Gekas 

Umrk 

I«Btaa 

Ratehford 

Tatea 

156.  not  voting  13  as  follows: 

Bs^h»m 

Oilman 

Madigan 

Uath 

Ray 

Tatran 

Bartlett 

Gingrtcdi 

Marlenee 

Letanan  (CA) 

Reid 

Young  (MO) 

[Roll  No.  129] 

Bateman 

OocxUlng 

Marriott 

Liluaancn.) 

RichardKn 

Zablocki 

YEAS-263 

Bereuter 
Bethune 

Oramm 
Green 

Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 

NAYU-ni 

Ackerman 

Bryant 

Early 

Billrakis 

Gregg 

McCain 

Afcher 

DeWine 

Hopkini 

Addabbo 

Byron 

r,rkart 

BUIey 

Ounderson 

McCandless 

W«Hi.»i- 

Dieklnaoo 

Horton 

CampbeU 

Edgar 

Broomfield 

HaU.  Ralph 

McCoUum 

Bartlett 

Dieier 

Huekaby 

AlboaU 

Carper 

Edwards  (AL) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hall.  Sam 

McDade 

Duncan 

Hunter 

Alexander 

ChappeU 

Edwards  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Hammerachmldt  McDonald 

Bereutcr 

Bdwardi(AL) 

Hyde 

Anderaon 

Clarke 

Erdreich 

Burton 

HanaendD) 

McEwen 

Bethune 

■dwardKOK) 

Jaeoba 

Andrews  (TX) 

Clay 

Erienbom 

Carney 

Hanaen(UT) 

McOrath 

BlUraldk 

Jefford* 

Annunaio 

Coelho 

Evans (IL) 

Chandler 

Hartnett 

McKeman 

BUIey 

ErtcoDOfn 

Joluiaon 

Anthony 

Coleman  (TX) 

Pascell 

Chappie 

HUer 

MUIer(OH) 

B*aiM(IA) 

Kaaich 

Applegate 

Collins 

FmIo 

Cheney 

Hitlis 

MoUnart 

Bvooi&iidd 

Ptodler 

Kemp 

A9in 

Conable 

Felghan 

Clinger 

HoU 

MopttoHKty 

Brown  (CO) 

Fid* 

KIndnem 

AuCoin 

Conte 

Perraro 

CoaU 

Hopkins 

Moore 

BrojrhiU 

fMk 

Kramer 

Barnard 

Conyen 

Flippo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Huekaby 

Moorhead 

Burton 

Fonythe 

Lagomaraino 

Bamea 

Cooper 

Florio 

Corcoran 

Hunter 

Morrison  (WA) 

CaaapbeU 

Franklin 

LatU 

Bates 

Coyne 

Foglietta 

Coughlin 

Ireland 

Myen 

Carney 

Ftcnel 

Leach 

Bedell 

Crockett 

Foley 

Courter 

Jaeoba 

O'Brien 

OianitlfT 

Gekaa 

Timt 

Beilenaon 

D' Amours 

Ford  (MI) 

Craig 

Jeffords 

Packard 

Ctaapfiie 

Oilman 

Lewi8(CA) 

Bennett 

Daniel 

Ford(TN) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kaaich 

Parris 

Cheney 

Oiiwneh 

Lewia(FL) 

Berman 

Daschle 

Fowler 

Crane.  PhiUp 

Kemp 

Paahayan 

CUDffr 
OaaU 

OoodUnc 
Oradtaon 

Uvingaton 
Loeffler 

Bevill 
Biaggi 

Davis 
delaOam 

Tnak 
Frenael 

Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Kindneaa 
Kramer 

Paul 
Petri 

Coleman  (MO) 

Oranun 

Lott 

Boehlert 

Delluma 

Frost 

OeWine 

Lagomaraino 

Porter 

OimnWr 

Orcen 

Lowery(CA> 

Bogga 

Fuqua 

Dtckinaon 

LatU 

PuraeU 

Ooote 

Orcn 

iMtan 

Dicks 

Oarda 

Dreier 

Leach 

QuUlen 

Cweotan 

Lungren 

Dtngell 

Gaydoa 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lent 

Regula 

HaU.  Ralph 

If&ek 

Bonker 

DtXOB 

Gejdenaon 

Emerson 

Lewia(CA) 

Ridge 

Courter 

HaBunenebmidt  Madiaan 

DoaneUy 

Gephardt 

EngUsh 

Lewia(FL) 

Rlnaldo 

Cralc 

HanaendD) 

Marlenee 

Dorgan 

Olickman  ' 

Evana(IA) 

Livingston 

Ritter 

crane.  Daniel 

Banaen(irr) 

Marrtott 

Boucher 

Dowdy 

Gooaalcs 

Fiedler 

Lloyd 

Roberts 

Crane,  Philip 

Hartnett 

Martin  (IL) 

Boxer 

Downey 

Gore 

Fields 

Loeffler 

Robinaon 

Hannemyer 

Hiler 

Martin  (NO 

Breaux 

Duncan 

Gradiaon 

Fish 

Lowery(CA) 

Roemer 

Daub 

Hlllla 

Martin  (NT) 

Brltt 

Durbin 

Grky 

Forsytbe 

Lujan 

Rogen 

DavlB 

HeK 

McCain 

Brown  (CA) 

Dwyer 
Dyaoo 

Guarini 
Hall(IN) 

Franklin 

Lungren 

Roth 
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Rudd 

smith  <KJ) 

ViManovieh 

Sdiaefer 

smith.  Daony 

Walker 

Smith.  Robett 

Wckvar 

BCdlFOMln' 

Snyder 

Weber 

Sdiulw 

8^««> 

Whtttfinnt 

Shaw 

er    Speiioa 

wnUkmaiOI 

Shelby 

StenhotaB 

Wtam 

Shumway 

Stump 

Wolf 

Shuater 

SundqulBt 

Wortley 

SUJander 

Taurin 

WyUe 

Skeen 

Taylor 

Tanng(AK) 

Smith  (NE) 

VanderJagt 

Tomgin.) 

NOTVOTmO— w 

Andrews  (NC)  Heftd  NIdiols 

Boland  Hlghtower  MlelBoa 

Carr  Hubbard  Osley 

Dymally  Martlnaa 

OtbbotM  Mietad 

D  1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oxlty  for.  with  Mr.  Nielaon  of  Utah 
acalnst. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  r«sult  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced |UB  above  recorded. 

A  motibn  to  reccmalder  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolutidn  196  and  rule  X^UUL.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of 
the  Unioh  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU.  H.R.  2990. 

ni  T8K  COMMRTIB  Of  THS  WBOU 

Aocordbagly  the  House  resolved 
itself  mto  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideratf(m  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2990)  to  increase  the  temporary 
public  d«bt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Ms.  FBuuso  in  the  chair. 

The-Cl«ric  read  the  tlUe  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostshkowsxi)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Coir- 
ABLE)  will  be  recognised  for  SO  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  niiaois  (BCr.  RosnoiKowsKi). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Madam 
Chairmati,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  HJl.  2990  in- 
creases the  public  debt  limit  from 
$1,290.2  billion  to  $1,389  billion  which 
the  Rnfan  administration  believes  is 
adequate  to  accommodate  its  borrow- 
ing needs  through  this  fiscal  year. 
That  figure  is  consistait  with  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91— the  budget 
resolution— psased  by  the  House  in 
March. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  eliminate 
the  distinction  between  the  permanent 
and  temporary  debt  limits,  thus 
ip^ing  Uie  new  amount  the  perma- 
nent limitation.  Whatever  usefulness 
the  distinction  betweoi  the  permanent 
limit  and  the  tempwary  limit  may 
have  ha4  in  prior  years,  that  time  is 


At  a  time  when  the  debt  is 
more  than  three  times  its  "perma- 
nent" limit,  the  public  is  only  confused 
by  the  distinction.  There  are  also 
times  when  the  distinction  between 
the  permanent  and  temporary  limits 
creates  uricertainty  in  the  financial 
markets.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  con- 
gressional delay  in  passing  a  debt  limit 
bill,  the  possibility  is  created  that  the 
UJEL  Oovemment  might  default  on  its 
obligations. 

The  bOl  also  raises  from  $110  billion 
to  $150  billion  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  issue  long-term 
bonds  at  interest  rates  in  excess  of 
today's  statutory  ceiling  of  4.25  per- 
cent. The  increase  is  expected  to 
permit  the  Treasury  to  sell  new  securi- 
ties In  all  maturity  ranges  through 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983.  the  Treas- 
ury Deparbnent  wiU  transfer  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds  approxi- 
mately $23  billion  in  payment  of  non- 
contributory  military  wage  credits— as 
well  as  estimated  social  security  re- 
oeU>ts  for  the  month  of  June— all 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  Both  trans- 
fers WiU  be  invested  in  special  issues  of 
Federal  debt  which  will  be  subject  to 
the  debt  limit.  In  addition,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  have  to  borrow 
about  $10  billion  through  the  remain- 
der of  this  month  to  finance  the 
budget  deficit. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  present  debt  limit 
will  be  reached  at  the  end  of  this 
month— rather  than  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tonber.  In  effect,  the  administration  is 
seeking  an  additional  $99  billion  to 
carry  the  Government  for  the  remain- 
ing 4  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  We 
presume  by  then  the  House  wlU  have 
approved  a  budget  resolution  that 
resets  the  debt  limit  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

We  bring  the  debt  limit  to  the  floor 
today  in  rapid  response  to  a  personal 
request  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Donald  Regan.  At  this 
point.  I  am  including  a  letter  received 
today  from  Secretary  Regan  express- 
ing the  administration's  support  for 
the  debt  ceiling  increase  currently 
before  the  House,  as  follows: 

The  Sbcretart  or  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  18, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas.  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Spaiker  of  the  Hoitae  of  Representatives, 
WaOinffton,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  advise 
you  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  Con- 
gregs  pass  legislation  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  no  later  than  May  31. 

The  Home  Ways  and  Means  c:k>mmittee 
approved  by  a  26-2  vote  legislation  to  in- 
creaae  the  debt  limit  to  $1,389  billion.  The 
Administiktion  supports  this  biU  and  urges 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Based  on  our  current  financing  estimates. 
the  $1,290.2  billion  debt  limit  will  be  exceed- 
ed OD  May  31.  and  on  June  1  the  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  will  be  $1,320  billion  and  the 
Treasury's  cash  balance  wiU  be  $13  billion. 


Even  if  the  Treasury  ran  its  cash  balance 
down  to  zero  on  June  1,  and  were  thus 
unable  to  pay  the  Oovemment's  biUs.  the 
June  1  debt  of  $1,307  billion  would  still  be 
$17  billion  above  the  statutory  limit. 

The  May  31  date  Is  critical  because  $4.2 
billion  of  Treasury  notes  mature  on  that 
date  and  must  be  refunded.  The  new  two- 
year  notes  to  be  issued  to  refund  the  matur- 
ing notes  on  May  31  are  now  scheduled  to 
be  announced  to  the  maitet  eaiiy  this  week 
and  to  be  auctioned  next  weelc  Without  as- 
surance tluit  Congress  will  increase  the  debt 
limit  by  May  31,  the  two-year  note  auction 
will  have  to  be  postponed  or  cancelled  and 
the  increased  market  uncertainty  wiU  add  to 
the  cost  of  Treasury  financing. 

As  we  move  closer  to  the  May  31  deadline, 
the  Treasury  must  plan  on  a  number  of 
costly  and  disruptive  actions  to  avoid  ex- 
ceeding the  debt  limit. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  by  May  31.  Treas- 
ury will  be  required  to  suspend  the  sales  of 
the  new  market-based  n.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
thus  increasing  our  financing  costs  and  dis- 
rupting the  plans  of  small  savers  through- 
out the  country. 

Beginning  June  1.  Treasury  would  be 
unable  to  invest  social  security  and  other 
trust  funds  in  Treasury  securities,  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  interest  to  those  funds.  This  loss 
of  interest  would  be  borne  by  the  trusts' 
beneficiaries  and  would  further  exacerbate 
the  social  se(nirity  financing  problem.  The 
recent  social  security  amendments  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presidoit  on 
April  20  require  the  Treasury  to  invest 
social  security  funds  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  This  investment  is  expected  to  be 
about  $16  billion  on  June  1.  but  Treasury 
would  be  unable  to  issue  these  securities 
without  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  The 
social  se<nirity  amendments  also  require  the 
investment,  within  30  days  of  enactment,  of 
certain  military  retirement  credits.  This  in- 
vestment, of  about  $23  billion,  will  be  made 
May  20,  so  the  total  debt  increase  from  the 
s(x;ial  security  amendments  will  be  about 
$39  billion  by  June  1. 

As  the  Treasury  exhausted  its  operating 
cash  balances  at  commercial  l>anlu  and  at 
the  Fe(ieral  Reserve,  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  interest  income  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  to  take  off- 
setting open  market  operations  to  absorb 
the  funds  freed  from  Treasury  Federal  Re- 
serve balances.  These  actions  (»uld  result  in 
dislocations  in  the  nation's  banking  system 
due  to  reserve  imbalances  caused  by  the  un- 
usual drawdown  of  Treasury  account  l>al- 
ances. 

After  the  Treasury's  cash  l>alances  were 
exhausted,  the  chedu  written  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pay  social  security,  payrolls, 
unemployment  compensation  and  other  ex- 
penditures would  not  be  honored.  At  ttiat 
point  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  forced 
to  default  on  its  obligations. 

Unlike  earlier  years,  when  congress  de- 
layed action  on  the  debt  limit  and  the 
Treasury  was  able  to  stay  wittiin  the  debt 
limit  for  a  few  days  by  various  cash  manage- 
ment techniques,  we  do  not  have  that  flexi- 
bUity  this  year,  largely  because  of  the  new 
so<dal  security  bill. 

Therefore,  adoption  of  this  legislation  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  the  Administration 
urges  bipartisan  support  for  it  in  the  House. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

\  Donald  T  Regam. 
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Chainnan.    hearings    and 

markup  were  eompleCed  last  week  with 
only  saodest  dlisrnt. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  traditionally  managed  to  restrain 
partisan  debate  in  its  consideration  of 
the  debt.  We  all  recognise  that  a  vote 
on  the  debt  limit  is  not  a  vote  to  spend 
nuoK  FMeral  numey— a  point  that  is 
too  often  distorted.  Raidng  the  debt 
merely  permits  the  Qovemment  to 
pay  bills  that  have  already  been  in- 
curred. It  is  a  debt  that  belongs  to  ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses  stretch- 
ing back  decades.  It  is  no  more  a 
Donocratlc  responsibility  than  it  is  a 
Republican  respcnosibility. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  McNamar 
readily  ctmoeded  last  week  that  the 
Reagan  administration  had  more  than 
Its  fair  share  of  the  present  national 
debt.  That  seemed  a  fair  response 
from  an  administration  that,  by  its 
own  estimates,  will  produce  budget 
deficits  in  excess  of  $750  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
tried  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States— regardless  of  party— as 
often  as  possible.  In  fact,  some  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  have  from  time 
to  time  urged  a  more  partisan  posture 
upon  me.  I  candidly  admit  a  great  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency. 

Tet  2  days  ago.  the  President  gave  a 
series  of  remarks  to  a  local  convention 
that  I  believe  were  beneath  the  digni- 
ty of  his  office.  They  were  full  of  sim- 
plistic attacks  on  Congress  that  were 
not  only  inaccurate,  but  did  nothing  to 
facilitate  needed  consensus  of  the 
many  issues  before  us. 

It  came  as  something  of  a  shock 
when,  on  the  eve  of  bringing  this  his- 
toric debt  limit  request  before  the 
House,  the  President  all  but  denied 
any  responsibility  for  the  debt.  Rather 
than  cool  tensions  prior  to  this  very 
difficult  vote,  he  has  chosen  to  in- 
flame not  Just  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans—but Congress  as  a  whole. 

Portraying  Congress  as  a  profligate 
beg^ng  the  American  people  to  raise 
our  credit  card  limit— and  then  as 
"deficit  doctors"  about  to  carve  up  the 
public's  wallet  does  little  to  further 
constructive  debate. 

In  accusing  Congress  of  seeldng  to 
raise  the  debt,  his  speech  ignores  not 
only  the  facts  of  the  ciurent  debt  situ- 
ation, but  the  formal  requests  made  by 
his  administration  to  the  Congress  for 
the  debt  extension  bill  that  we  bring 
to  the  floor  today. 

Rather  than  seek  a  consensus  to 
raise  the  debt  limit,  he  has  chosen  to 
divide  our  ranks  by  blaming  Congress 
for  much  of  the  Nation's  economic  ills. 

While  the  President  has  made  the 
debt  limit  and  even  more  difficult  vote 
for  all  of  us.  the  reality  is  that  in  the 
end  the  limit  must  be  raised.  All  of  us 
knowthaL 
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We    should    take    the    reaponsible  corresponding  Increaae  in  the  debt  be- 

course  and  pass  this  bill  today— if  only  cause  of  the  transfer  due  the  30th  of 

because,  like  it  or  not.  it  is  this  institu-  this  month, 

tion— the  Congress— which   is  served  Second,  that  Social  Security  Act  re- 


up  to  public  ridicule  each  time  we 
bring  Government  to  the  brink  of  fi- 
nancial paralysis.  This  is  a  scenario 
which  the  public  has  grown  weary  of — 
Justifiably. 

More  important  than  our  image, 
however,  is  the  need  to  move  forward 
and  extend  the  debt  limit  by  the  end 
of  this  month  so  that  the  Government 
can  avoid  unnecessary— and  costly— fi- 
nancing disruptions.  The  timing  of 
this  bill  is  critical,  and  f  imdamental  to 
the  Government's  financial  solvency. 
It  is  also  an  indication  of  our  ability  to 
govern  efficiently. 

D  1350 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  support  passage 
of  HJl.  2i>90,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  2990  contains  several  changes 
in  the  amount  and  structure  of  the 
public  debt.  The  current  public  debt 
ceiling  is  $1,290  billion  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  H.R.  2990  would  in- 
crease the  ceUing  to  $1,389  billion,  an 
advance  of  $99  billion  over  the  current 
level.  The  new  debt  ceiling  should  ac- 
commodate the  Government's  borrow- 
ing needs  through  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  on  the  Republican  side.  wUl  vote 
for  this  measure.  We  have  certainly 
adequate  experience  in  the  past  that 
failure  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  sort 
simply  results  in  our  coming  back  with 
a  much  shorter  timeframe  and  more 
bites  at  the  apple  for  holding  the  Gov- 
ernment hostage,  more  opportimities 
to  hold  the  Government  hostage,  as 
additional  and  nongermane  amend- 
ments are  added  to  a  measure  of  this 
sort. 

I  should  explain  some  technical  as- 
pects of  this  bill.  Two  provisions  in  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1983 
are.  in  large  part,  responsible  for  an 
unexpected,  previously  unexpected 
substantial  increase  in  the  debt.  First, 
that  act  requires  a  transfer  within  30 
days  after  enactment  of  $23  billion 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  in  order  to  fund 
military  retirement  credits. 

I  should  mention  that  the  social  se- 
curity settlement  converted  all  previ- 
ously unfunded  military  credits  for 
service  before  1957  into  their  current 
value,  now  estimated  at  $23  billion:  so 
that  the  transfers  will  not  be  made 
later  as  the  demands  are  made  against 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  That 
was  an  inherent  part  of  our  social  se- 
curity settlement,  which  wiU  help  us 
get  through  the  next  couple  of  years 
in  social  security. 

Since  this  money  wiU  be  invested  in 
public  debt  securities,  there  will  be  a 


quires  that  tax  receipts  be  credited  to 
the  trust  funds  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  anticUmtlon  of  collection,  in- 
stead of  throughout  the  month  as 
they  actually  are  collected.  This  is  the 
so-called  normalization  process.  Our 
fund  is  very  low  at  this  point  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  that  transfer  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  we  will  have  an 
adequate  amount  in  the  fund.  That 
will  be  a  one-time  transfer,  since  obvi- 
ously it  will  raise  the  level  of  the  fimd 
by  that  amount  in  succeeding  months 
as  well. 

This  provision  will  result  in  a  $16  bil- 
lion transfer,  as  I  said,  which  will  in- 
crease the  debt  by  a  similar  amount  on 
June  1. 

H.R.  2990  also  would  increase  the 
amount  of  market-rate  bonds  which 
the  Treasury  may  issue  from  $110  bil- 
lion to  $150  billion.  This  change  was 
requested  by  the  administration.  It 
will  allow  the  Treasury  to  pursue  a 
balanced  plan  of  debt  management  by 
offering  securities  over  a  full  range  of 
maturities. 

We  have  previously  had  only  $110 
billion  of  long-term  bonds  which  could 
be  Issued  and  the  result  is  a  constant 
revolving  of  our  national  debt,  which 
obviously  is  destructive  and  expensive 
in  the  long  nm.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
full  mix  of  long-  and  short-term  secu- 
rities available. 

This  legislation  also  changes  the 
structure  of  the  public  debt.  The  debt 
is  now  made  up  of  a  permanent  level 
($400  billion)  and  a  temporary  level 
(now  at  $890  billion). 

The  temporary  debt  ceiling  has  been 
adjusted  periodically  so  that  the  com- 
bination of  it  and  the  $400  billion  per- 
manent debt  equals  the  necessary  ceil- 
ing. H.R.  2990.  in  effect,  repeals  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  and  increases 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling  to  the  re- 
quired amount:  that  is,  $1,389  billion. 

Now,  let  me  explain  this.  If  you  have 
a  temporary  debt  ceiling  that  rolls 
back  when  we  fail  to  extend  it,  you 
cannot  even  roll  over  the  old  debt.  The 
result  is  that  the  Government  truly  is 
shut  down  by  our  piercing  the  debt 
ceiling  and  the  reversion  to  the  lower 
permanent  ceiling. 

It  would  be  far  preferable  if  we  had 
a  permanent  ceiling  and  then  if  we 
failed  to  pass  an  Increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  when  needed,  the  effect  is  that 
we  can  Just  tighten  our  belts:  we  can. 
in  fact,  roll  over  our  old  debt,  but  we 
simply  cannot  incur  new  obligations, 
and  the  Government  can  continue  for 
some  time  without  being  immediately 
thrown  into  crisis. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  about  2  years  that  separate 
legislation  has  come  to  the  floor  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling.  Changes  in  the 
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House  rules  have  provided  fmr  an  In- 
crease in  the  legal  Umit  as  a  part  of 
the  legislative  budget  process.  A  delay 
in  action  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  this  year  means  that 
separate  legiiOation  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  the  Treasury  is  to  stay  in 
business  after  the  end  of  this  month. 
There  is  clearly  no  way  because  of  the 
recent  Social  Security  Act  changes  to 
avoid  piendng  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
June  I.  H.R.  2990  is  required  for  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  Oovemmoit 
and  I  support  its  passage. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  also  that  failure 
to  pass  this  before  the  end  of  the 
month  can  be  a  serious  embarrassment 
to  a  President  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  economic  world  and  who  is  going 
to  be  at  Williamsburg  at  that  point.  It 
does  seem  that  basic  support  of  the 
Government  requires  that  we  not  put 
him  in  the  position  of  a  government  in 
crisis  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Toric 

Mr.  KS%KP.  I  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man's comments  and  appreciate  his 
statement. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  thei  first  4  or  6  years  of  my  serv- 
ice in  thk  body  as  a  colleague  of  the 
gentlemah  from  New  York.  I  used  to 
vote  what  I  thought  to  be  a  fiscal  re- 
sponsibiluy  vote.  With  all  due  respect 
to  my  past  and  the  views  of  many  of 
my  conservative  friends,  you  are  not 
really  fighting  for  fiscal  responsibility 
by  defeating  this  ceiling.  All  you  are 
doing,  as  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  has  ably  pointed  out.  Is  opening 
this  up  to  a  strategy  that  would  hold 
the  Government  hostage  to  a  particu- 
lar vote  that  ultimately  is  going  to 
come  back  as  a  boomerang  would  and 
hurt  the  very  people  who  think  that 
they  are  striking  a  blow  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
and  I  stmre  his  general  conservative 
voting  psittem;  but  I  think  it  is  incred- 
ibly important  that  we  get  rid  of  this 
issue  and  go  ahead  and  vote  the  debt 
ceiling  aild  not  allow  our  Government 
to  be  held  hostage  to  the  idea  of  wait- 
ing for  the  11th  hour. 

1^.  CONABLE.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  comments  and  thank  him  par- 
ticularly for  lending  the  weight  of  his 
opinion  and  his  prestige  here  in  this 
body  to  what  is  not  a  conservative-lib- 
eral issue,  but  an  issue  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government.  It  is  some- 
thing which  I  think  reoMnslble  people 
should  support. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Idadam 
Chairman.  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the 
gentlenum     from     Oklahoma     (Mr. 

JOHBS).     I 


D  1400  cent,  and  all  of  that  increase  can  be 
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limit  bill  is.  My  good  friends  on  the  the  current  policies  put  in  place  by 

other  side  of  the  aisle  in  years  past  in  this  administration,  the  increase  in 

Democratic      administrations      have  the  debt  will  be  $821  biUion.  bringing 

railed  against  us  when  bills  to  increase  the  total  at  the  end  of  this  admlnistra- 

the  debt  ceiling  *rere  necessary.  They  tion's      4      years      in      office      to 

said  that  to  vote  for  increasing  the  $1,820,000,000,000.  That  means  that 

debt  celling  was  a  fiscally  irresponsible  this  administration  in  Just  4  years,  and 

vote  and  that  it  somehow  increased  I  would  add  Congress  is  part  of  this 

spending.  because  the  administration's  support- 

At  that  time  I  used  an  illustration  to  ers  passed  the  laws,  that  this  adminis- 

try  to  point  out  how  debt  is  increased  tration  in  Just  4  years,  along  with 

and  what  the  debt  bill  is.  I  used  the  11-  their   allies   in   Congress,   will   have 

lustration  of  a  person  going  into  the  added  more  to  the  national  debt  than 

restaurant  to  order  a  meal.  When  he  is  all  of  the  administrations  in  the  first 

given  the  menu  he  can  choose  between  jgg  years  of  the  Republic  through 

a  bowl  of  soup,  or  perhaps  a  hamburg-  ^973 

er,  or  perhaps  a  steak,  and  they  all  jt  jg  nearly  three  times  as  much  debt 

have  different  prices.  When  he  places  ^  ^j^  added  during  President  Carter's 

that  order  from  the  menu,  that  is  administration.  It  is  about  2V4  times  as 

roughly  equivalent  to  the  authoriza-  ^^^^i  debt  as  was  added  during  the  8 

tion  and  appropriation  process  here  m  y^^^^  ^j  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford. 

theCongress.  ^he  following  chart  outlines  this 

mS!E£t^cr»'5Se'S  .crowthl„.hen.t.oo..deb.. 

That  is.  the  debt  limit  bill  where  the  LIMIT) 

chedL  has  came  due  for  what  we  have  [ooin  n  wns] 

said  was  necessary  to  be  ordered  from    ■ 

that  menu.  .                         '**""'*'-            op.    *Ji* 

So  in  looking  at  this  debt  ceiling  bill  ^    ym 

it  seems  to  me  the  first  responsibility  *"            ^^    ^            i<^*  Jm 

for  passing  it  rests  on  those  who  or-  "*                    '•*'  «(a» 

dered  supply-side  economics  from  the    ^ 

fiscal    menu    in    the    last    Congress,  woiti  w«  h:  e/u  to  6/46.     vai  ceis  -t-sss.?  K02.0      m 

Those  in  both  parties  who  created  this  I'»«w^l«««~  6/46I0      ^^    ^^     ^^^    ^^^       ^ 

debt  have  the  first  responsibility  of    Km:  s/sd  io  6/s3 2sm    264.2    >u    36ij      73 

authorizing  payment  of  the  debt,  and  gjj«-ja jm...   »4j    mz  .m    5«j      » 

I  Intend  to  see  how  many  of  them  live  johsa,  vctnm  6/64 10 

uptothatresponsibUity.  Jll^ki; s>m i, s/     **'    '**'  *"'    "" 

I  think  it  is  also  good  to  put  in  per-    *^i^'^-^'_.l 356.1    4mj  +102.2  1.252.0      37 

spective  the  size  of  the  public  debt  itoDosivietMm  6/7310            534,  +759  14759      36 

limit  which  is  being  proposed  today,  f,?  6/75(0 9/77    i::    5342    7000  +i65:g  ij64i      3t 

We  are  being  asked  by  the  administra-  Carter  9/77  to  9/«i           tooo    sm.*  +2M8  2*17      » 

tion   to   sanction   a   debt   ceiling   of  '^"/"■°»^»-         «"  i.»i» +121.1  3J21.5      « 

$1,389,000,000,000  through  the  end  of        ,  ^  tHsebK-curmit  tax  l»,  oneit  poUcy  lor  noMfetose  s»CMii|. 
fiscal  year  1983.  That  is  nearly  $6,000     ami  admnistratioii  (Hase  ws*.  as  estimaleil  by  C80 

for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  „v,o~.  ♦>,*  h»m  mmos 

the  United  States  as  the  debt  that       So  that  is  where  the  debt  comes 

each  one  of  them  holds.  It  is  four  ''^-  .    .     ^^,^„„  ^^o  H»fMtj>  that 

times  the  level  of  consumer  instaU-  J^at  >stovtag  the  defictts  that 

ment  debt  outstanding  and  it  is  ^rger  P«>duce    this    debt?    -The    Fteddent 

than  all  of  the  mortgage  debt  owed  by  keeps  saymg  that  the  deficits  come 

Ameriom  families  '«>»»  uncontrolled  domestic  spending. 

Where  did  the  debt  come  from?  The  and  no  doubt  he  will  continue  to  say 
President  appears  to  beUeve  that  the  that,  whatever  the  facts  seem  to  die- 
debt  came  from  mistaken  policies  from  tate.                                 .....,_*, 

previous  administrations,  but  certainly  But  let  us  look  agam  at  the  facte.  In 

not  his  own.  That  simply  is  not  true.  1981.  the  last  pre-Reagan  a^ninistra- 

In  fact,  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1981.  tion  budget,  the  deficit  was  $58  billion 

the    last    pre-Reagan    administration  or  2  percent  of  our  GNP.  Revenues 

budget,  the  pubUc  debt  was  $999  bU-  were  20.9  percent  of  GNP.  Defense 

lion,  and  this  was  after  several  years  spending  was  5.6  percent  and  domestic 

of  high  inflation  and  large  deficite  spending,  excluding  interest,  was  14.9 

driven  by  the  energy  shocks  in  admin-  percent. 

istraUons  of  both  political  parties.  In  1983,  2  years  later,  the  deficit  is 

In  Just  2  years  of  this  administra-  projected  to  be  more  than  $200  billion 

tion.  with  falling  energy  prices,  falling  and  that  will  be  more  than  6  percent 

food  prices,  and  the  best  of  luck  on  in-  of  GNP. 

flatlon.  the  debt  has  been  raised  by  Why  is  that?  Is  it  uncontrolled  do- 

$390  billion,  or  an  increase  of  39  per-  mestic  spending? 
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The  facte  aay  tt  \s  not.  Domestic  dis- 
cretionary procnBU  In  real  terms 
under  this  administration's  policies 
have  declined  15  percent.  If  you  look 
at  it  as  a  peremtace  of  ONP.  domestic 
aprading  wlU  have  dropped  under  this 
administration's  policies  fnnn  14.1  per- 
cent of  ONP  to  13.5  percent  of  ONP  in 
this  3-year  pniod  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  defense  spending 
tty«  been  rlstag  sharply  with  much 
more  in  the  pipeline  for  future  fiscal 
years,  and  the  President's  defense  pro- 
posals would  add  $416  billion  above 
our  commitment  to  NATO  of  3  per- 
cent real  growth  during  this  1982  to 
1988  budget  cycle. 

Third,  tax  revenues  are  down  very 
sharply,  partially  due  to  the  recession 
but  mostly  due  to  the  1981  tax  bill. 

Finally,  the  really  uncontrollable 
part  of  the  budget  is  not  domestic 
spending,  not  defense,  not  even  the 
tax  program:  the  real  uncontrollable 
part,  the  fastest  growing  Item  in  the 
budget,  is  interest  payments  on  the 
debt. 

Net  interest  was  $69  billion  2  years 
ago  before  President  Reagan  tooli 
office.  Now.  2  years  later,  it  Is  over  $87 
billion,  or  a  26-percent  increase  in 
paying  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

That  leads  us  to  the  looming  prob- 
lem and  why  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  pass  and  implement  a  budget  this 
year.  The  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  estimated  to  be  over  $200  bil- 
lion without  a  budget.  That  deficit 
continues  to  grow  If  we  put  the  Oov- 
emment  on  automatic  pilot  so  that  by 
around  1987  when  you  supposedly 
h*ve  full  recovery  you  will  have  a  defi- 
cit that  will  consiune  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  net  private  savings  of 
this  country. 

That  simply  cannot  exist  in  a  cli- 
mate of  economic  recovery  and  low  In- 
terest rates. 

To  say  that  getting  a  budget  is  not 
Important  is  taking  the  final  rlverboat 
gamble,  and  surely  the  most  cynical  of 
aU. 

The  first  gamble  was  the  self -contra- 
dictory mix  of  supplyside  stimulative 
fiscal  policy  and  a  doctrinaire  mone- 
tarism that  supposedly  would  give  us  a 
painless  cure  for  stagflation. 

It  did  not  do  that.  It  gave  us  lower 
inflation,  but  at  a  very  high  price  of 
unprecedented  postwar  unemploy- 
ment. 

Now  the  truly  cynical  gamble  that 
big  deficite  and  huge  debt  will  not 
matter  until  after  the  1984  elections  is 
one  many  of  us  are  asked  to  take  in 
this  Congress.  The  gamble  is  that  re- 
cessimi  has  been  with  us  so  long  and 
so  deep  and  private  credit  demands  so 
shattered  that  the  huge  $200  billion 
deficit  this  year  and  into  the  future 
can  be  financed  without  driving  up  in- 
terest rates  and  aborting  the  recovery. 

The  gamble  might  work.  They  have 
certainly  shattered  private  credit  de- 
mands so  there  is  little  private  invest- 


ment demand  to  crowd  out  public  bor- 
rowing. 

If  it  does  work,  however.  Ood  help 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
whomever  that  may  be.  and  the  Con- 
gress in  1985  in  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  wreckage  of  this 
cynical  gamble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  give 
a  blank  check,  as  we  are  seemingly 
being  asked  to  do,  and  to  pay  this  debt 
limit  increase,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
the  very  minimum  we  ought  to  have  a 
new  commitment  by  this  administra- 
tion, this  President,  and  leaders  in 
both  pwrties  to  pass  and  to  implement 
a  budget  resolution  this  year  to  deal 
with  those  high  deficits,  and  to  get 
them  under  control  so  that  we  can 
have  sustained  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  a  valued  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (BCr. 
Campbell). 

a  1410 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  any  type  of 
partisan  bickering.  As  one  who  was 
Just  rated  by  one  of  the  magazines  the 
most  conservative  Member  of  this 
Congress.  I  take  the  well  today  to  say 
that  the  only  responsible  thing  to  do  is 
to  pass  this  debt  ceiling  increase. 

I  do  that  because  the  fault  Is  not  as 
it  has  been  described  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, whom  I  happen  to  admire  and 
I  regret  that  he  did  what  he  did.  By  in- 
jecting partisan  remarks  in  an  attempt 
to  place  blame.  But.  the  fault  is  many- 
fold.  It  rests  with  Democrats  and  it 
rests  with  Republicans.  The  President 
cannot  spend  anything  the  Congress 
does  not  appropriate.  The  President 
has  promoted  some  things  that  spent 
more  in  some  areas  than  we  could 
afford  to  spend.  It  is  a  fault  that  we 
all  share. 

It  is  not  time  to  point  fingers.  It  Is 
time  to  look  at  what  is  happening. 
Now  let  us  look  at  what  the  request  is. 
The  request  is  to  extend  the  debt  ceil- 
ing throughout  this  fiscal  year  and  to 
make  it  permanent.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  both  spoken  to  that. 
By  making  It  permanent  we  avoid  the 
crisis  of  shutting  down  a  government 
once  we  hit  the  end  of  a  debt  ceiling 
limit.  It  allows  the  Government  to  go 
ahead  and.  though  selectively  you  may 
have  to  cut  back,  it  at  least  allows  you 
to  deal  with  the  important  issues.  And. 
speaking  of  important  issues,  every 
Member  that  voted  to  pass  the  social 
security  bill  in  here  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  and  if  you  vote  not  to 
do  it.  you  are  voting  not  to  send  social 
security  checks  out.  Now  you  could  ev- 
eryone put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it.  You  sat  here,  you  voted  to 
save  social  security.  You  voted  to 
transfer  funds.  You  added  it  to  this.  I 


did  that  and  I  am  willing  to  take  this 
well  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  and  sup- 
port It.  And  I  think  that  It  Is  absolute 
false  economy  on  anyone's  part  If  they 
stand  up  and  try  to  demagog  on  this 
issue  by  saying  "I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  debt  ceiling."  It  does  not 
save  anything.  It  absolutely  will  cause 
a  crisis  and  could  in  fact  cost  us  more 
money  in  the  long  run  if  we  do  shut 
down  and  have  to  restart.  Now.  I  think 
we  should  look  a  little  further  at  a  lot 
of  other  causes  since  they  were 
dwelled  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

There  are  causes  that  are  structural, 
that  we  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  except  that  we  have  not  changed 
them.  For  instance,  we  put  this  coun- 
try on  automatic  pilot  throughout  the 
1970's  under  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crate  alike.  We  created  entitlonent 
programs,  we  indexed  them  to  infla- 
tion and  we  let  them  go. 

We  had  the  highest  rate  of  inflation 
we  ever  had  in  1979  and  1980  in  peace- 
time in  this  country. 

As  a  result,  the  1981  and  1982  auto- 
matic increases  on  entitlemente  were 
the  largest  that  we  ever  had  seen,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  with  a  21.5- 
percent  prime  rate,  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  escalated  far  beyond 
anything  any  of  us  could  have  imag- 
ined. Those  were  automatic  expendi- 
tures. They  were  institutional  in 
nature  in  that  we  created  them  but  we 
failed  to  do  anything  about  them. 
That  is  all  of  our  fault,  every  one  of 
us.  Yes.  the  administration  has  to  take 
some  of  the  fault.  They  came  into  a 
situation,  a  situation  where  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  had  deteriorated 
and  they  tried  to  rebuild  our  defenses 
maybe  faster  than  our  economy  could 
stand. 

Yes.  that  did  help  to  contribute  to 
the  deficite.  there  is  no  question  about 
that  and  we  cannot  quite  build  it  as 
fast  as  they  want  to  do  it.  But  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  trying  to  save  the  de- 
fense structure;  it  is  Just  maybe  the 
level  that  they  went  to. 

So.  I  once  again  say  to  you.  in  a 
spirit  of  bipartisanship,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  passed  this  bill  out 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  2,  with  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  voting  to  put  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  Why?  So  we  could 
demagog?  No.  it  is  not  pleasant  to  take 
the  well  and  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 
But,  it  is  the  only  responsible  thing  to 
do. 

If  you.  in  fact,  have  been  voting  for 
defense  expenditure  increases,  then 
you  have  contributed  to  this  deficit.  If 
you.  in  fact,  have  voted  against  budget 
cute  in  some  domestic  programs  then 
you  have  contributed  to  this  deficit.  If 
you.  in  fact,  as  I  said  earlier,  voted  to 
save  social  security,  and  you  are  not 
willing  to  vote  to  extend  this  debt  ceil- 
ing to  send  the  checks  out.  then  every- 
body in  America  ought  to  know  exact- 


ly what  you  are  and  that  Is  a  hypo- 
crite. And  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
compare  those  two  votes  for  every 
Member  of  the  Congrew  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  Arom 
Minnesota  (Mr.  FKnmL)  who  always 
makes  su<di  a  fine  amtrlbuticm  to  our 
debate  here. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman, 
first  I  asK  unanimous  consent  to  pub- 
lish my  Introduction  far  and  wide. 
Madam  Chairman,  we  are  facing  a 
debt  increase  here  up  to  $1.4  trillion, 
which  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  us 
through  this  fiscal  year. 

Every  time  we  are  obligated  to  In- 
crease th«  debt  ceiling  because  of  no 
other  reason  then  our  own  fiscal  mis- 
management, we  lecture  each  other 
sternly  about  who  Is  at  fault,  and  who 
Is  more  conservative,  and  which  Presi- 
dent spent  the  money. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  by  our 
constituents,  if  not  by  ourselves,  that 
no  President  ever  spent  a  dime  that 
was  not  appropriated  by  this  Congress. 
And  I  cannot  remember  In  my  experi- 
ence in  Congress  any  President  whose 
budget  was  not  increased  by  what  I 
think  has  been  an  excessively  open- 
handed  series  of  Congresses.  And  this 
particular  one  is  no  exception,  based 
on  the  profligate  budget  this  House 
passed  not  long  ago  and  which  is  now 
pending  over  in  the  Senate. 

But  the  debt  celling  Is  another 
matter.  We  have  budgeted:  we  have 
i4)propriated:  we  have  entitled:  we 
have  authorized.  The  money  has  been 
q;>ent. 

The  debt  ceiling  question  today  is 
simply  a  matter  of  whether  we  are 
people  of  our  word,  and  whether  the 
world  is  1»  have  any  confidence  that 
we  are  going  to  pay  our  bills.  Stated 
another  way,  the  question  is:  Are  we 
going  to  welsh  on  our  legal  obliga- 
tions? 

I  direct  this  comment  mostly  to  the 
absent  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  who  think  it  is  an  exercise  In  con- 
servatism to  vote  against  increases  in 
the  debt  ceiling.  We  have  all  danced 
and  now  it  is  time  to  pay  the  piper  and 
we  must  do  so. 

In  my  judgment  fiscal  conservatism 
is  best  displayed  by  voting  against  the 
entitlements,  appropriations,  authori- 
zations, and  budgets.  Now,  to  vote 
agahist  a  debt  ceiling  after  we  have 
voted  for  spending  Is  a  sham.  Perhaps 
it  could  b«  better  described  as  an  exer- 
cise in  hypocrisy. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  that  is 
before  us  makes  two  other  important 
pointe  besides  raising  the  debt  llmite 
so  our  Oevemment  can  stay  in  busi- 
ness throughout  the  fiscal  year.  It  In- 
creases the  long-term  debt,  which 
gives  our  executive,  whoever  he  may 
be.  greater  flexibility  in  managing  the 
public  debt  and  lete  him  strike  the 


best  balance  between  long-  and  short- 
tenndebt. 

Second,  it  erases  the  fictitious  dis- 
tlncUon  between  pemuuient  and  tem- 
porary debt  and  gives  this  body,  I 
thhik.  a  good  deal  more  defense 
against  spurious  nongermane  amend- 
mente  which  occur  in  the  other  body 
on  such  veto-proof  bills.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  will  reduce  the  number  of  op- 
portunities for  mischief  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body. 

A  debt  of  $1.4  trillion  is  an  outrage.  I 
am  as  outraged  as  any  Member  of  this 
body  by  it.  However,  this  vote  is  not 
the  proper  place  in  which  to  vent  oiu- 
outrage. 

Our  outrage  should  be  displayed  in 
votes  against  the  entitlemente  and  ap- 
propriations that  created  it. 

The  House  could  stand  a  great  deal 
more  outrage  when  we  vote  on  the 
spending  programs  that  create  the 
need  to  increase  the  debt. 

This  vote  today  simply  tells  whether 
we  are  as  good  as  our  word  and  wheth- 
er we  will  pay  our  bills. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2909  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
must  say  with  constricted  throat  that 
we  should  vote  for  this  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease. Why?  Because  of  the  timing  of 
it. 

You  knew,  year  after  year  we  come 
to  these  debt  ceiling  votes  and  we  ask. 
"Are  we  really  going  to  run  out  of 
funds  at  the  end  of  this  month?" 
Quite  often  we  find  that  when  we  get 
to  the  end  of  that  particular  month  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  run  out. 
There  is  usually  a  little  time  left,  a 
week  or  maybe  two.  and  yet  we  go 
through  an  exercise  of  having  to  vote 
on  these  debt  ceiling  increases  one. 
two.  or  three  times. 

But  this  time  there  is  not  a  lot  of 
cushion  on  the  timing.  Because  of  the 
transfer  of  fimds  to  the  social  security 
fund,  as  required  under  the  social  se- 
curity reform  package  we  passed  earli- 
er this  year,  we  are  faced  with  a  real 
timing  problem  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

D  1420 

So  that  is  an  important  factor. 

Second,  as  I  said  earlier  diulng  the 
rule.  I  think  there  is  now  some  hones- 
ty in  saying,  look,  this  is  now  a  perma- 
nent debt  ceiling.  Getting  away  from 
this  procedure  of  having  both  a  per- 
manent and  a  temporary  debt  ceiling 
will  provide  some  benef ite  for  us  in  the 
future. 

Third,  what  are  the  alternatives? 
And  this  is  where  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  a 
moment.  What  happens  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  debt  ceiling  today?  Well,  we 


will  be  back  next  week  with  a  different 
version  and  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
that  the  second  version  will  not  be  as 
much  to  our  liking  as  this  one  is.  al- 
though we  may  not  like  this  one  at  alL 
Next  week  it  probably  would  be  for 
only  30  days.  And  if  we  only  have  a  30- 
day  debt  limit  extension,  if  it  should 
pass  at  that  level,  then  some  time  in 
Jime  we  will  be  marching  through  this 
exercise  again.  Maybe  then  also  we 
would  have  somebody  who  would  get 
the  bright  idea  that  we  should  doctor 
it  up  with  some  things  that  we  will 
like  even  less,  like  tax  increases. 

So.  I  caution  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  take  a  look  at 
what  is  going  to  happen  here  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  debt  ceiling- increase.  The 
next  one  will  probably  be  worse  in 
many  respecte.  Plus,  we  do  put  the 
Government  in  Jeopardy.  We  will  go 
through  the  usual  exercise  of  maybe 
forcing  the  Government  to  come  to  a 
halt  in  some  form  or  another  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  mayi)e  the  social  secu- 
rity checlEs  would  not  go  out. 

We  can  play  games  on  the  budget 
and  all  kinds  of  other  things,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
couple  of  days  we  have  gotten  in  this 
well  and  castigated  each  other,  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
for  what  we  are  doing  or  not  doing  on 
the  budget,  whether  it  is  in  spending 
or  taxes,  or  defense,  whatever  it  may 
be. 

But  this  is  not  funny  business.  And  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  as  distaste- 
ful as  it  may  be.  let  us  find  some  other 
avenue  to  have  fun  with.  This  is  not 
the  one  in  which  to  do  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  express  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  2990— to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  to  the  almost  incom- 
prehensible figure  of  $1,389  billion.  In 
order  words,  it  would  increase  the  debt 
limit  by  $98.8  billion  over  the  present 
law  of  $1,290.2  billion. 

It  has  been  reported  that  with  every 
passing  hour,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's debte  increase  by  $27  million. 

As  you  are  aware,  officials  at  the 
Treasury  Department  have  announced 
that,  although  we  are  only  halfway 
through  the  current  fiscal  year  (1983). 
the  Federal  deficit  has  reached  a 
record  $129.2  billion. 

This  6-month  total  would  be  a  new 
high  for  any  full  year— even  if  it  grew 
no  larger.  It  has  already  surpassed  last 
year's  deficit  record  of  $110.7  billion. 
Further,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion, total  red  ink'as  of  May  9  was 
$1,256.3  billion— the  equivalent  of  well 
over  $5,000  for  every  American. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  for  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  1983— as  com- 
pared to  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
1982— is  up  9.7  percent— a  total  of 
$62.1  billion. 
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Pter  thoM  who  may  be  totereBted.  I  When  the  President  was  inaugurated  As  you  wiU  recall,  last  ye«  we  con- 

h«?2!SliS   STMrnSodSSts  in   January   1»81   the   FWeral   debt  sidered  House  Joint  Resolution  MO. 

SS  tS^toiSiuSTViSSdSS  stood  arS«.n>ximately  $9S6  billion,  the  Jjalanced   budtet/tM   U»^Utton 

^mk^  Ron^S^  the  current  ad-  However,    when   President   Reagan's  consUtutional  amendment,  as  support- 

JSSSi£rT^PwsS«r£agan.  term  expires  in  January  1985  the  totiJ  ed  by  the  President.  I  voted  to  support 

•n^ M«u follows:  debt  is  expected  to  be  well  above  $1.6  of  this  proposaL  Nearly  identical  legls- 

A^li^^^LmM  dMfu-u  ortuniiu  trilllon-which  is.  at  least,  a  60-percent  lation.  House  Joint  Resolution  243.  is 

a*m««<.t»atto«(Wici«or«.n-«^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  „,^  p^^^^jj^   consideration   in   this   »8th 

"••"Tgr*-  -$8.6  current  projections,  it  will  speed  past  congress. 

wn ""!"""!!"""!  -ts  the    $2    trillion    mark    during    the  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have 

IMS -^-^  simmier  of  1986.  In  contrast,  it  took  never  voted  in  support  of  any  measure 

ltt7 -W  close  to  two  centuries.  193  years  to  be  to  increase  the  national  debt  ceiling 

im -»•*  exact,  for  the  debt  to  reach  the  $1  tril-  ^id  I  intend  to  keep  that  record  Intact 

im_ _ j-j  jjQ„  mark.  today.  I  know  that  many  of  my  con- 

JJJj Zir"*!Zr.™™r~~~""-  -*o  Madam  Chairman,  as  you  well  re-  gtituents  agree  with  me  on  this  issue 

iMa"""" ZZIZ -».»  member,  less  than  a  month  after  the  ^^d  the  overall  need  to  live  within  our 

1M3 -»*•»  President  took  office  he  submitted  his  means  and  balance  the  budget  Today. 

1M4. -«o  Program  for  Economic  Recovery.  In  it.  ^g  ^^  ^j^^  the  first  step  in  achieving 

l»4S _zll±  he  proposed  that  It  would  "revitallas  this  goal  by  defeating  HJl.  2990  and. 

Total  (la  wuii~. -lOT.o  economic  growth,  renw  optimum  and  jh^^  gg„^  ^  ^igat!^  to  WaU  Street  and 

Tnunsn:  confidence,  and  rekindle  the  Nation  s  j^^^^j^  street  that  we  are  sincerely  com- 

IMS. -IW|  entrepreneurial  instincts  and  creativi-  fitted  to  getting  our  financial  house 

1947.._..........™~.~— ..........."..~"™~"        +'•»       tv "  t         rA        ^ 

IMSZZZZZZ +12.0  A  major  selling  point  oniteprog^  •  ir.  DASCHLE.  Madam  Chairman. 

IMJ •••••—"••"•":::::;;::—  !i:l  ?~,"J*P"'2^^'?^f!',tt*'"Si  today  we  are  engaged  in  what  is  be- 

iSlZlZZZZZZ +6.1  in  1984.  Further    he  said  that,     the  ^^  an  increasingly  frequent  event. 

ISiZZZZ -1.6  f^"^  t'"f«^*«S".Ji?"SM  *fT'S^  wTS;  once  aStaSSetS? to  increase 

l«» _JU  a^urgus  f^^^^^^^^-^  SI  HSrSr^^'rJ-"dmi«of{SI 

^roujcsye^, -4.4  t^leWowarethebudgetdefldtM^  StS^Jf o'^rS.^J^JtS'vo^ 

""mn........... -l.a  phisftaures  the  President  projected  in  .gainst  this  bill  todaj.  and  though,  re- 

19M -50  February  i»8i.  allstically.  I  doubt  that  the  bUl  can  be 

IJM. .■■.■■.■■■■  +4.1  "^L%E^  de'e»ted.  I  would  like  to  spell  out  verF 

1W«! ZZ!!Z....  -2.9    1981              $-54.6  Clearly  my  reasons  for  voting  against 

19S9        ZZ!!ZZ_™ZZZ"  -12.9   i9«aZ™.Z!!™«!«!!Z.!!Z -46.o  thebiii. 

1960 +0.3    1983 -23.0  In  July  1981.  prior  to  the  enactment 

1961 -34    1984 +0.5  <,£  the  Reagan  economic  and  budget 

TV.**!  rs  v*»«)  -16  8    iSS +300    Programs,  the  Congressional  Budget 

K«,n2^     yean).  - "•■    1986 ....  ........   +30.0    ^^^^^  forecast  that-based  on  the  eco- 

iSS^                                     ...     -ri  As  you  can  see.  the  President  told  us  ^^^^^^^  tnnds  and  budget  policies  in 

l9Mr:::ZZZ.ZZZ.:: -4.8  that  when  Ws  WWte  House  term  ex-  ,^^  ^^  ^hat  time-the  Federal  Gov- 

— — ;  pires  in  January  1985  the  total  deficit  g^^ent  ^ould  accumulate  a  budget 

Toul  (2  years)... -119  for  those  4  years  would  be  $122  billion,  gms  of  $212  blUlon  during  the  4 

^^SSS:  -5  9    "°'°'^J^^ly»:    "  l^^fLlfiSn^    years  from  fiscal  year  1982  through 

19M. 9  »    pointed  out.  the  projected  deficit  from    '^^  - --. 

SSrZZZZIZZZZZ::     -\l    \^},'^^^'^'^^'^^'^^-J^,    '•^<J*Sat Time,  the  administration 
1967 -8.7    te  five  times  as  much  as  what  the  managed  to  push  tiirough  two 

^sst==:^  SSSsoTCL^  ^TSd-^zvi^s^^. 
Ee=:=eee-  :I»  iS^^SSp^  "%^iiS:;'3;\H 

wn -14.8    posed  constitutional  amendment  (H.J.    '^*«^- ^*,^  ^f,  *  i??^  *i*h^'^? 

19T4 -4.7    g^  94)  would:  passage  of  those  two  budgets  has  cost 

in,  Wrst     rMuire    Consress    to    assure  us.  Remember,  in  1981.  the  CBO  had 

Toui(5ye«.) -68.7  ^^'^^jf 'of^'SfTSovJnSJ  projected  that  under  poUdes  then  in 

'^M.                                           -46  2  durins  anyflscal  year,  do  not  exceed  effect,  the  Federal  Government  would 

1975. -:""::::::::;   _S:J  ?;;?^tir?eceSs  ofJke  Government  run  a  surplus  of  $212  billion  through  , 

during  such  fiscal  year.  fiscal  1985.  Now.  however,  using  the 

Total  (27  months) -124.6  second      permit     expenditures     to  budgetary  policies  put  in  place  by  this 

^'■'^S,                                           _44  g  exceed  national  revenues  In  time  of  a  administration,  the  same  nonpartisan 

igTa — ZZ -Sis  national  emergency,  as  declared  by  the  CBO  projects  a  recordbreaklng  budget 

197»ZZZZZZZ.ZZ"Z;;   -27.7  president,  but  never  by  more  than  10  deficit  of  $716  billion  for  the  same 

1980 -59.6  percent:  and  years.  In  other  words,  the  so-called 

,.,  A  Third,  provide  that  during  the  fifth  economic    recovery    program,    which 

Total  (4  yMis) -181.0  ^^^^^  ^^^  beginning  after  ratification  was  to  have  led  to  a  balanced  budget 

"*"faS;                                            -57  9  of  this  amendment,  and  for  the  next  by  1983.  has  resulted  in  an  addition^ 

iMa!                            ZZZl  -110.7  19  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in  order  to  public  debt  of  nearly  $1  trillion.  In  5 

1983  (^ertimated) '-208.0  retire  the  Federal  debt,  the  total  re-  short  years,  the  budget  policies  of  this 

1084  (estlmsted) -'-189.0  ceipts  of  the  Government  shall  exceed  administration     have     equaled     the 

av.-i /-,-«>                        >    ssss  outlays  by  an  amount  equal  to  5  per-  pubUc  debt  built  up  over  nearly  the 

.  * J^  L^™;;;;"of"ii;^;;i;;;»^  cent  of  the  Federal  indebtedness  at  200  years  of  our  country's  previous 

^A»onita.  to  u«  oifk*  of  ii«««em«.t  «d  ^^e  beginning  of  the  fifth  flscal  year,  history. 
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Where  have  theae  deficits 
from?  They  certainly  have  not  come, 
as  many  would  have  ua  believe,  from 
the  oftes  attacked  sodal  i»t)granis 
that  we  hear  so  much  about. 

A  idanob  at  the  following  chart  indi- 
cates that  these  sodal  programs  have 
taken  heavy  cuts  in  the  last  2  years, 
and  are  projected  to  take  even  heavier 
cuts  in  the  future.  While  some  of 
these  programs  were  pocvly  adminis- 
tered, and  did  need  reductimi.  those 
reductions  have  been  put  into  place, 
and  stm  we  are  faced  with  record  defl- 
dts. 

IK  REMMI  BUDGET  CUTS:  FSOIL  YEAR  1982-85 IKANS- 

rpmGiMM  nxicnoNS 
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These  deficits  have  come  not  from 
the  often  abused  social  programs. 
Those  hove  been  cut.  and  where  neces- 
sary, will  continue  to  be  cut.  The  defi- 
cits have  arisen  because  of  an  unrea- 
sonable attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministraiaon  concerning  its  defense 
spending  polides.  and  Its  taxing  poll- 
des.  There  Is  not  one  Monber  of  Con- 
gress who  does  not  believe  in  a  strong 
national  defense.  But  we  cannot  solve 
our  security  problems  by  simply 
throwing  money  at  them.  We  tried 
that  with  our  sodalproUons,  and  saw 
it  did  not  work.  I  fully  suivort  fund- 
ing for  a  strong  national  defense:  I  do 
not  support  funding  for  wish  lists  of 
military  hardware  that  does  not  work, 
cannot  tale  deployed,  and.  by  draining 
our  resources,  actually  weakens  our 
defense  posture. 

Similazfty.  while  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  tax  indexation,  and  the  tax 
cuts  glveh  to  individuals.  I  am  appalled 
at  total  gutting  of  the  corporate  tax. 
Corporations  in  this  country  benefit 
from  the  same  protection  and  safety 
as  do  individual  dtiaois.  It  is  only  fair 
that  they  pay  to  support  those  protec- 
tions. 

I  might  have  voted  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  if  I  had  seen  some  indica- 
tion from  the  administration  that  it 


had  recognized  the  defidt  monster  it 
was  CTMiting,  and  worked  with  the 
Congress  to  decrease  these  def  idts.  In- 
stead, the  administration  has  chosen 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  obstruct  the 
budget  process.  It  now  says  that  it 
does  not  even  care  if  Congress  comes 
out  with  a  budget  this  year.  If  that  is 
the  administration's  attitude,  there  is 
simply  no  hope  for  decreased  defidts 
in  the  future,  and  I  for  one  will  have 
no  iNut  in  writing  a  blank  chedi  for 
the  administration's  use  in  bankrupt- 
ing our  future  generations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit.* 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  biU  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  except  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommend  by 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
now  printed  In  the  bill,  which  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
amendments  to  said  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  text  of  HJl.  2990  reads  ss  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  2990 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativei    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
sacnoN  1.  iNcasASE  m  tbmporabv  pubuc 

DEBTUMrr. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1082,  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide tor  a  temporary  incresse  in  the  public 
debt  limit"  (PubUc  Law  97-270)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$800,200,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$989,000,000,000". 
ate  s.  tNcasASB  in  uMrr  on  long-tcrm  bonds. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3102  of  UUe  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strildng 
out  "$110,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "8150,000,000,000". 

couams  AimiDifKRT  in  the  matdhk  of  a 

SITBKTlTU'l'B 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  will 
designate  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reads  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

SCCnON  1.  INCKEASE  IN  PVBUC  DEBT  UMIT. 

(a)  OnRHAL  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3101  of  title  31,  United  Stotes  Code,  is 
am«uled  by  strildng  out  "1400,000,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,389,000,000,000". 

(b)  RiPBAL  or  TEMPORABT  Imcrbase.— Ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  the  «iactment  of  this 
Act,  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Septem-. 
ber  30.  1982.  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  temiMrary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit"  (PubUc  Law  97-270)  is 
hereby  repealed. 


sac  X.  INCBBASE  IN  UM  fT  OT  UMtC-TCBM  BONDa 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3102  of  Utie  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$110,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000,000,000". 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  our  discussions 
with  respect  to  the  temporary  perma- 
nent debt. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  favorable 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  have  resumed  the 
chair.  Ms.  Fbsulaho.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HH.  2990)  to  increase 
the  temporary  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  196.  she  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  the  permanent 
public  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentionan  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(BCr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  this  morning 
due  to  official  business  and  missed 
rollcalls  127.  128,  and  129.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  127:  Rita  Lavalle  contempt 
citation:  "yea." 

Rollcall  128:  Previous  question  on 
debt  limit  rule:  "no." 

Rollcall  129:  Rule  debt  limit:  "no." 
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FROVmiNO       FOR       CONSIDER- 
ATION  OF   HJL    2969.    DEPART- 
MENT   OF   DEFENSE   AT7THORI- 
ZATION  ACT.  1984 
Mr.    BONIOR    of    Michlgmn.    Mr. 
Speaker,  by  dlrectkm  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  cmU  up  House  Reaolu- 
tion  197  and  aak  for  Its  immediate  con- 
slderatfcm. 

The  dei^  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rb.197 
JteaoIw<  Tlut  at  any  time  aftor  the  adop- 
Uon  of  ttali  rewluUoo  the  Speaker  may, 
punuant  to  dause  Kb)  of  rule  XZm.  de- 
clare the  House  retohred  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  cm  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonaideraticm  of  the  biU  (HJt. 
3M9)  to  aothoriw  sppropriationa  for  fiscal 
year  19M  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  develoixiient.  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, to  prescrltoe  personnel  strengths  for 
sudi  fiscal  year  for  the  Aimed  Forces  and 
for  dvOian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,   to  authorise   appropriations   for 
■uch  flsiad  year  for  dvil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  «>i*ii  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  faOure  to  comply  with  the  provtsions  of 
section    303(aX4)    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are 
hereby   waived,    and    all    points   of   order 
against  the  bill  for  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
■hall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be 
ooosldered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  may.  any  rule  of  the 
Bouse  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  de- 
termine mtnen  title  in  of  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  After  the  bill  has  been  consid- 
ered for  amendment  in  its  entirety,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  17.  1983.  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Dellums  of 
California,  said  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  if  offered.  shaU  be  debatable 
before  consideration  of  amendments  thereto 
for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  RepreaenUtive  Del- 
lums and  a  member  opposed  thereto,  said 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  all  pointa  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  cUuse 
5.  rule  XXI.  and  section  303(aK4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amen^taoent.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  ss  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  ameiMiments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

a  1430 
The    SPEAKER.    The    gentleman 
txom  Michigan  (Mr.  Bohiok)  is  recog- 
niMd  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
l^>eaker.  I  yield  the  custtmiary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QraxsH).  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.  Pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  197 
is  a  completely  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  2969.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorteation 
Act  of  1984.  The  rule  provides  3  hours 
of  general  debate  to  be  divided  In  the 
usual  manner  between  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

There  are  two  waivers  of  points  of 
order  to  permit  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Fhrst.  the  rule  waives  points  of 
order  for  violation  of  section  303(aK4) 
of  the  Coniptissional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  prohibits  consideration  of 
new  entitlement  authority  effective  in 
a  fiscal  year  before  adoption  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year.  Various 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  pay. 
allowances  and  retirement  benefits 
provide  new  entitlement  authority 
which  is  first  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  since  no  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984  has  been  adopted, 
the  biU  violates  section  303(aK4)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  These  provisions  in- 
clude: An  increase  in  basic  pay  and  al- 
lowances, hazardous  duty  pay  for  cer- 
tain toxic  fuel  handlers,  retirement  ad- 
justments for  NOAA  and  public  health 
service  duty,  minimum  income  survi- 
vor benefits  for  certain  widows,  and 
compensation  for  members  of  the  re- 
tirement board  of  actuaries.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  granted  this  emergency  waiver 
since  the  House  passed  budget  resolu- 
tion contains  sufficient  new  entitle- 
ment authority  to  account  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  5  of  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill.  This  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  certain  provisions  of  the 
biU  permit  direct  pajrments  into  the 
military  retirement  trust  fund,  waives 
the  limitation  on  appropriations  for 
foreign  military  sales  or  may  other- 
wise constitute  an  appropriation. 

Of  greatest  con<»m  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  section  1053— establish- 
ing a  Department  of  Defense  military 
retirement  fund.  The  current  retire- 
ment system  is  funded  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  H.R.  2969  changes  this 
system  to  an  accrual  accounting  basis. 
AcCTual  accounting  Is  a  method  of  in- 
corporating in  the  current  budget  the 
present  value  of  the  cost  of  future  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  legislation 
would  esUbllsh  in  the  Treasury  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  retire- 
ment fund  to  be  used  to  accumulate 
funds  to  finance  future  liabilities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  mili- 
tary retirement  and  survivor  benefit 
programs. 


The  Armed  Servloes  Committee  rec- 
ommends placing  this  fund  outside  of 
the  defense  budget  function  050.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  was  told  that  the 
accrual  charge  would  stiU  be  reflected 
in  the  defense  function  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  because  of  an  inter- 
function  transfer  from  the  defense 
function  to  the  retirement  fund. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  was  also 
concerned  by  the  treatment  of  the 
original  unfunded  liability  arising 
f  nnn  the  implementation  of  the  accru- 
al accounting  basis.  This  original  un- 
funded liability  would  include  benefits 
for  current  retirees  and  a  portion  of 
the  benefits  for  future  retirees  on 
active  duty.  The  original  unfunded  li- 
ability of  the  military  retirement 
system  is  $431  billion.  HJl.  2969  rec- 
ommends that  the  original  unfunded 
liability  be  amortized  over  a  period  of 
time  by  malting  payments  into  the 
fund  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
was  concerned  that  financing  the 
original  unfunded  liability  from  gener- 
al revenues  would  mask  the  cost  of  the 
defense  budget  by  transferring  obliga- 
tions previously  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  Proponents  of 
the  change  told  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  because  the  cost  of  future 
benefits  would  be  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  there  would  not 
be  a  hidden  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  as  a  result  of  this  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  expedite  the  amend- 
ment process,  the  rule  provides  that 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  read.  During  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting  on  this  bill, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee requested  a  delay  in  the  consid- 
eration of  title  lU  of  the  bill— reUting 
to  modernization  of  land-based  strate- 
gic missile  forces— until  after  House 
consideration  of  the  appropriations 
committee  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding fiscal  year  1983  funding  for  the 
MX.  While  it  Is  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Rules  Committee  to  alter 
the  regular  order  of  consideration  of 
titles  witliin  a  bill,  after  careful  delib- 
erations the  committee  approved  this 
rule  which  grants  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  when  title  in  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. This  provision  will  fa- 
cilitate consideration  of  the  other 
titles  of  the  bill  pending  resolution  to 
the  MX  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  consider- 
ation of  all  other  amendments  to  the 
biU.  the  rule  specifically  provides  for 
consideration  of  an  amenitanent  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
Itx.  Dcutncs  of  California.  To  permit 
an  adequate  opportimity  for  debate  on 


this  alteniAtive  nmtloaal  defense 
policy,  the  (vie  provtdes  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  Dellums  substitute  prior 
to  oonslderaiiim  of  the  substitute  for 
amendment.  (Following  this  debate  the 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
To  permit  oonslderatlon  of  the  Del- 
lums substitvte  the  rule  waives  clause 
7  of  rule  XVI— germaneness  rlanse  5 
of  rule  XXI->-v>proprlaiions  in  a  legis- 
Utlve  bill,  add  section  30S(aX4)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Upon  condusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  the  previous  question  shall  be 
ordered  to  f  Ihal  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except. one  motton  to 
recommit. 

H.R.  2969  authorizes  $187.8  billion 
for  proctirement.  research  and  devel- 
opment, operations  and  maintenance, 
and  civil  defense.  This  amount  is  $10.2 
billion  below  the  President's  request  of 
$198  billion.  By  major  categories.  HR. 
2969  authorizes  $86.4  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems,  nearly 
$5  billion  below  the  administration's 
request.  This  does  not  include  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  the  MX 
system  contained  in  a  separate  title  of 
the  legislation;  $24.6  billion  is  author- 
ized for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  a  net  reduction  of  $1.7 
billion  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Affsitt.  this  does  not  include 
funds  for  the  MX  and  small  mobile 
missile  authorized  in  title  m.  HR. 
2969  authorizes  $71.8  billion  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $2.2  billion  from  the  adminis- 
tration's reqjuest.  As  I  have  said.  HJl. 
2969  contains  a  separate  title  for  the 
MX  and  the  small  mobile  missile 
system.  The  legislation  contains  an  au- 
thorization of  $2.56  billion  for  the  pro- 
curement of  27  MX  missiles.  Research 
and  development  authorization  of 
$1.98  billion  is  recommended  for  the 
research  and  development  of  the  MX 
missile  program  and  $250  million  is  au- 
thorized for  the  single  warhead  small 
mobile  missile  system.  Finally.  $200 
million  is  authorized  for  dvil  defense, 
a  reduction  in  the  President's  request 
of  $53.5  milUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  $10.2  bU- 
lion  in  reductions  from  the  administra- 
tion's request  contained  in  H.R.  2969. 
the  $187.8  billion  authorized  repre- 
sents a  6.7  percent  real  Increase  in  de- 
fense spending  from  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  aware  of 
the  controversy  which  inherently  sur- 
rounds any  Department  of  Defense 
measure,  this  rule  was  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee  oa.  a  unanimous 
voice  vote.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  197  so  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILtiEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  and  the  bill 
itself  has  been  ably  explained  by  the 


gentleman  frmn  Michigan  (BCr. 
BomoB). 

We  all  Imow  how  important  it  is  to 
get  the  authorization  bills  imder  our 
belts  so  that  we  can  get  down  to  the 
business  of  passing  appropriation  bills. 
There  are  many  controversial  matters 
in  the  defense  authorization  bill  which 
will  be  discussed  after  passage  of  the 
rule. 

Despite  the  controversy,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  a  strong  defense  postiue. 
There  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  com- 
prmnlse. 

I  remember,  when  I  first  ran  for 
Congress.  I  said  that  this  country 
should  be  second  to  none  militarily.  I 
still  believe  in  that.  But  getting  down 
to  the  brass  tacks  of  passing  a  measure 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  then 
the  Senate  is  going  to  take  hours  of 
debate.  Rather  than  debate  the  rule.  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  so 
that  we  can  get  down  to  the  business 
of  debate  on  the  bill. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AND  EDUCA-nON  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAGES 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3034)  to 
provide  for  appointment  and  educa- 
tion of  congressional  pages,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  just  want  to 
engage  the  chairman  in  a  colloquy. 

I  imderstand  there  is  some  concern 
about  this  bill,  that  it  is  not  going  to 
permit,  under  the  rules  that  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  biU,  any  flexibility  in 
the  rotation  of  pages;  in  other  words, 
that  all  appointments  will  end  on  one 
day  and  a  new  group  will  commence 
on  the  other.  I  am  concerned,  as  a 
former  page. 

I  think  we  need  a  little  transition 
time.  I  do  not  Itnow  how  the  system 
could  work  with  all  new  faces  on  a 
given,  particular  day.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  that. 
and  if  any  consideration  has  been 
given  to  this  point. 

Mr.  MINISH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee,  the 


gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mtkbs) 
is  in  full  support  of  the  bill  and  is  a 
sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

BCr.  EMERSON.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  MINISH.  It  is  true  that  the 
pages  who  graduate  the  third  week  in 
June,  or  whatever  it  is.  wHl  no  longer 
be  on  the  payroll  and  that  a  new  com- 
plement will  start  in  September. 

Bflr.  EMERSON.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding. I  understand  that  the  se- 
mester pages  will  end  on  one  day  and 
summer  pages  will  commence  the 
next,  and  then  the  semester  pages  will 
pick  up  in  the  fall  where  the  summer 
pages  leave  off  and  there  will  not  be 
any  rotation  in  there. 

Mr.  MINISH.  That  is  not  true.  We 
have  been  assiu^  by  the  Doorkeeper. 
No.  1.  there  will  be  no  problem  with 
the  question  that  you  raise.  Summer 
pages  start  on  June  1  and  the  pages 
that  are  on  now  wiU  not  graduate  untU 
some  time  in  June,  I  believe  the  third 
week  in  June. 

Mr.  EICERSON.  So  there  wiU  be  at 
least  a  3-week  transition  period  there 
for  the  new  pages  to  get  familiar  with 
their  responsibilities  before  the  old 
ones  leave.' 

Mr.  MINISH.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.         

Mr.  EBdERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3034 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatitfes   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EDDCATIOM  OP  COMGSKSSIORAL  PACES 

Sectioii  1.  Section  243(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
88a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "are  author- 
ized" and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
of  the  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "shall  furnish,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
educational  services  and  related  items  for 
pages  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
pages  of  the  Seimte.". 

APPOtNTMKMT  OP  COHGRESSIOItAL  PAGES 

Sec.  2.  Section  491  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  (2  U.S.C.  88b-l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMGRESSIOHAL  PAGES 

"Sec.  491.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  a  page  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 

"( 1 )  shaU  be  in  the  eleventh  grade: 

"(2)  shall  serve  for  a  full  academic  year, 
and 

"(3)  shall  not  have  served  as  a  summer 
page. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  a 
page  of  the  Senate— 

"(1)  shall  l>e  in  the  eleventh  grade;  and 

"(2)  shall  serve  for  one  full  semester  or 
two  full  semesters. 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (aX2) 
and  subsection  (b)(2),  an  unforeseen  vacan- 
cy during  an  academic  year  may  l>e  filled, 
but  no  appointment  to  fill  such  a  vacancy 
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^tmu  be  for  a  period  of  leei  than  two 
moDtlia. 

"(3)  An  taidhrldual  who  has  comt>leted  the 
tenth  grade  and  has  not  betun  the  twelfth 
grade  may  aerve  aa  a  aunimer  page  of  the 
Houee  of  Repreaentatlvea.  An  Individual 
who  has  served  aa  a  oongrearional  page  at 
any  time  during  each  of  any  two  aemeatera 
ftfii  not  be  eligible  to  aerve  under  thli 
paragraph. 

"(d>  As  wed  In  this  section  the  term— 

"(1)  'atadrmlc  year'  means  a  regular 
school  y«ar.  firT'T*-**"g  of  two  semesters: 

"(3)  'ua^faslttnal  page'  means  a  page  of 
the  Hook  of  Repreaentatlves  or  the  Senate, 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  a  full  Ume. 
permanent  employee  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  with  supervisory 
responsibility  for  pages:  and 

"(3)  "summer  page'  means  a  page  of  the 
Ho«He  of  Representatives  serving  other 
than  during  an  academic  year  for  a  period 
determined  by  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.". 

pass  SCBOOL  LnaTATIOM 

Sk.  3.  The  proviso  In  the  text  under  the 
heading  "BBOCsTioa  or  sshatb  amd  bousx 
FMB"  In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.  1M7  <3  VS.C.  88b>  Is  re- 
pealed. 

TBonnoa  ads  coiiroBMiiM  pbovuioms 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  493  of  the  LegisUUve 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1970  (40  X3S.C.  184a> 
Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  ".  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "and  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves": 

(3)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  ".  the 
Howe  of  Represmtatives,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (1).  by  striking  out  "or 
the  proviso"  and  all  that  foUows  through 
"congressional  employees". 

(b)  Section  343  of  the  liegisUtive  Reorga- 
nlMtlon  Act  of  1946  <3  U.S.C.  88a)  Is  amend- 


3  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  congreaslonal 
pages  appointed  after  that  date. 

(b)  Any  person  who.  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
sctment  of  this  Act.  is  receiving  education 
imder  the  proviao  repealed  by  section  3 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  education 
through  the  earliest  of  the  following:  the 
last  day  of  that  person's  employment,  the 
last  day  of  the  school  year  Involved,  or  June 
30.1963. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
Implements  the  decisions  the  House 
Pkce  Board  and  the  Senate  Manage- 
ment Board  have  Jointly  reached  con- 
cerning new  conditions  for  congres- 
sional page  appointment  and  page 
education.  Identical  bills  are  being  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  responds  to  the  con- 
cerns raised  on  these  issues  by  the 
Speaker's  Commission  on  Pages. 

The  bill  provides  that  House  and 
Senate  pages  must  be  in  the  11th 
grade.  House  pages  would  be  required 
to  serve  for  1  full  academic  year. 

The  bill  permits  Congress  the  flexi- 
bility to  contract  with  the  D.C.  Public 
School  System  or  some  other  entity. 
Also,  the  legislation  repeals  the  exist- 
ing permission  for  minor  employees  of 
Members  or  committees  to  attend  the 
Capitol  Page  School. 

The  bUl  grandfathers  in  any  minor 
employees  enrolled  in  the  Capitol 
Page  School. 

This  legislation  should  improve  both 
the  service  of  pages  to  Congress  and 
the  education  these  pages  receive 
while  here. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(b) ": 

(B>  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  and 
(b)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
Uon  (a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "a  public  school  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "school  under 
the  provisioos  of  subsection  (a)". 

(c)  The  undesignated  paragraph  beginning 
"No  person  shaU  be  appointed"  under  the 
heading  "IJX>I8LATIVE."  and  the  sub- 
heading "HOUSE  OF  RKFREBENTA- 
TTVIS."  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  "■««n»«t  sppropriatirais  for  the 
leglslattve.  executive,  and  Judicial  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  3. 1901  (2  VS.C.  88)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Legisla- 
tive ReorganlMtlon  Act  of  1970  (84  SUt. 
1140)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  491  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  f  oUowtnr- 

Sec.  491.  Congressional  pages.". 

Vracnvi  DATES 

Sac.  8.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  the  amendment  made  by  section 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  197  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU.  HJl.  2969. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostshkowski)  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mitstha)  to 
assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

ni  TRt  comnms  aw  trx  wholi 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
(HJ%.  2969)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tioiu  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, to  prescribe  |)er8onnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  dvll  defense,  and  for 


other    purposes    with    Mr.    MtntTH* 
(Chairman  pro  tonpore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rogmxow- 
sKi).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Puci)  wiU  be  r«pogniaed 
for  \Vt  hours,  and  the  gmtleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Whitshv>st)  will  be  rec- 
ognised for  \y»  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  11  minutes. 

BCr.  Chairman,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  H.R. 
2969.  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1984. 
This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement,  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation,  strategic 
modernization,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  civil  defense.  In  addition, 
the  bill  prescribes  the  personnel 
strengths  for  both  Active  and  Reserve 
military  personnel,  and  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  it  does  not  contain  actual 
dollar  authorizations  for  these 
strength  categories. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  cer- 
tain benefits  for  military  personnel 
and  their  families,  and  in  particular, 
contains  a  provision  providing  a  4-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  military  personnel 
effective  as  of  April  1. 1984. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  certain  au- 
thorizations and  limitations  in  the 
general  provisions  title. 

comnrnx  rdoctions 

HJl.  2969.  as  reported,  contains  au- 
thorizations totaling  $187.8  billion  for  . 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  a  cut  of  $10.2 
billion  from  the  amount  requested  by 
the  President. 

The  committee  believes  that,  if  no 
other  considerations  were  taken  into 
account,  the  dollars  requested  by  the 
President  for  modernization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  Justified  in 
terms  of  a  prudent  response  to  the 
threat  that  we  face  and  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  security. 

However,  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary budget  deficit  situation  facing 
the  country  and  the  need  for  budget- 
ary restraint,  the  committee  has  made 
redxictions  that  both  reduce  this  year's 
bill  and  ctmtemplate  a  somewhat 
slower  growth  rate  in  the  future  than 
the  President's  request  would  imply. 
Additionally,  the  committee  contem- 
plates additional  reductions  from  the 
administration  request  in  the  military 
construction  and  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  wemx>n8  authorization 
bills,  which  will  be  considered  later.  In 
this  way  the  committee  alms  to  be 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, clearly  expressed  in  the  budget 
process,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
in  defense  spending. 


Aocordingllr,  the  committee  has 
made  «>ecif ic  reductions  in  dollar  au- 
thorisatlmis  totaling  nearly  $5  bmion 
In  title  I.  pBocurement.  reductlmis  of 
approximate  $1.7  billkm  in  title  n. 
research  and  develoinnent,  and  reduo- 
Uons  of  $2.a  billion  in  UUe  IV.  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  In  each  case 
these  reductions  are  the  sum  of  many 
program  decreases  and  some  prograbi 
increases.  In  addition,  in  title  m.  land- 
based  stratecic  ballistic  mlKlle  mod- 
ernization, the  committee  has  made  a 
net  reduction  of  approximately  $1.4 
billion.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $1.4  bO- 
lion  in  research  and  development  and 
a  reduction  of  $310  million  in  procure- 
ment for  the  MX  missae  itself  offset 
by  the  addition  of  $250  mflUcm  to  initi- 
ate the  devdopment  of  a  small  mobile 
mJssUe  system  and  the  addition  of  $20 
million  for  nelated  research  and  devel- 
opment Finally,  the  oxnmlttee  has 
provided  for  a  reduction  of  $53.5  mil- 
lion from  the  authorizatltm  request 
for  civil  def cBise. 

In  addition  to  these  reductions  in 
dollar  authorizations,  which  total 
$10.2  billion,  the  committee  took  a  va- 
riety of  actions  in  the  personnel  area 
that  will  result  in  net  additional  sav- 
ings. Specifically,  the  committee 
denied  requested  increases  of  39,300  in 
active  duty  gnd  strength,  and  other  re- 
ductions in  the  personnel  area  that 
would  provide  for  a  gross  dollar  sav- 
ings of  $1.1  billion.  Offtetting  this, 
however,  the  committee  rejected  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  freeze 
on  pay  and  Incorporated  in  its  bill  a  4- 
peroent  pay  raise  for  military  person- 
nel to  begin  6  months  after  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year.  TMs  required  an  ad- 
dition to  the  bUl  of  $750  million. 

When  the  net  of  these  personnel  ad- 
ditions and  reductions  is  added  to  the 
cuts  in  dollar  authorizations,  the  total 
reduction  in  defense  spending  author- 
ity as  a  result  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tions would  be  in  excess  of  $10.8  bil- 
lion. 

I  might  flirther  add  that  the  com- 
mittee has  (>rogramed  reductions  of  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  the  authorizar 
tion  for  military  construction  and  $200 
million  in  the  military  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Both  are  pro- 
vided in  individual  authorization  bills 
that  have  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  that  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
House  at  a  later  point. 

The  committee  bill,  in  substance, 
would  reflect  an  average  real  growth 
rate  of  6  percent  for  the  defense 
budget  and,  in  addition,  absorbs  the 
cost  of  a  4-percent  pay  raise  for  the  6- 
month  period.  The  committee  believes 
tlUs  Is  a  consistent  position,  pending 
completion  of  action  on  the  budget 
resolution  and  allowing  for  some 
leeway  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  dealing  with  the  actual  ap- 
propriations to  be  provided  against 
these  authorizations. 


The  major  categories  of  authoriza- 
tion In  dollar  terms  provided  in  HJl. 
2909  after  the  reductions  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  as  follows: 

Procurement— $86.4  billion: 

Research,  develCHiment.  test,  and 
evaluati<m  (RDT&E>— $24.6  billion; 

Strategic  modernization  (including 
MX.  Uie  small  mobile  missile  system 
and  itiated  R&D>-$4.8  billion: 

Operation  and  maintenance— $71.8 
billion;  and 

CIvU  defense— $200  million. 

The  reconmiended  Active  duty  and 
Reserve  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces  provided  in  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Active  Forces:  Army— 778.000. 
Navy— 560.300.  Marine  Corps— 194.600. 
and  Air  Force— 592.500. 

Reserve  Forces:  Army  National 
Guard— 425.000.  Army  Reserve— 
270.700.  Naval  Reserve— 112.600, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve— 40,300,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard— 103,400,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve—68.600.  and  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve—12.000. 


\ 


FOB  BCAL  GBOWTB  HI  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  committee  would  make  clear 
that  the  threat  that  faces  us  is  very 
real  and  is  growing  and  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  reality  of  this  threat  was 
confirmed  in  the  extensive  hearings  of 
the  committee. 

Observers  should  understand  that 
what  the  Congress  is  doing  Is  not  cut- 
ting the  defense  budget  but  slowing 
the  rate  of  growth.  In  this  bill,  as  in 
the  budget  process,  what  is  being  con- 
sidered is  the  rate  of  increase  in  real 
growth  for  the  defense  budget:  what  is 
unquestioned  is  that  clear  majorities 
in  each  House  support  the  need  for 
some  real  growth  in  defense  budget- 
ing. 

The  committee  would  stress  t-hat,  in 
order  to  complete  the  needed  modern- 
ization of  our  Armed  Forces,  conven- 
tional as  well  as  strategic,  and  in  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests and  be  able  to  continue  to  rely  on 
the  deterrent  capabilities  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  has  to  be  sustained  through- 
out the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

COIOaTTEE  CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  a  result  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  series  of 
hearings  held  annually  in  the  Con- 
gress. Those  hearings  began  on  Febru- 
ary 2  of  this  year  and  were  completed 
more  than  3  months  later  on  May  11. 
There  were  a  total  of  98  hearing  ses- 
sions by  6  different  subcommittees  on 
the  various  titles  of  the  bill  and.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  20  sessions  by  the 
full  committee,  including  4  markup 
sessions. 

As  is  my  annual  custom,  following 
my  remarks  I  am  going  to  recognize 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  subcom- 
mittees that  handled  the  different 
titles  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  hope  that 
their  ranking  minority  members  would 
be  recognized  during  this  time  also. 


I  want  to  particularly  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  them,  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  ranking  members 
alike,  for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tion. E^h  of  these  subcommittee 
chairmen  have  handled  the  consider- 
ation and  drafting  of  titles  of  the  biU 
that  are  far  larger  in  dollar  volume  or 
scoi>e  of  legislative  effect,  or  both, 
than  most  bills  considered  by  the 
House.  I  consider  them  as  cofl(X>r 
managers  on  this  legislation. 

I  might  note,  Hi.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  was  improved  in  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  3. 

COmOTTIS  PBOCEDUBB 

The  rule  provides  that  the  bill  will 
be  considered  for  amendments  by  title 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  following 
conclusion  of  general  debate.  However, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  title  III  may  be  considered 
at  such  time  as  to  be  determined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Title  III  incorporates  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  regarding  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  MX.  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  small  mobile  missile, 
and  related  research  and  development. 

The  piuiTOse  of  this  provision  in  the 
rule  Is  simply  to  provide  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  wishes  of  the  House  lead- 
ership, consideration  of  matters  in  our 
bill  relating  to  the  MX  and  strategic 
modernization  of  the  land-based  forces 
would  come  up  for  consideration  after 
the  House  acts  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  fiscal  year  1983  MX  funds, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-377). 

The  rule  Would  allow  consideration 
of  the  MX  portion  of  our  1984  author- 
ization bill  immediately  after  the 
House  action  on  the  1983  resolution  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
not  before. 

It  is  anticipated,  regardless  of  where 
we  are  in  our  bill,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions resolution  will  be  called  up  early 
next  week.  Consideration  of  our  bill 
would  resume  after  action  on  the  con- 
current resolution  is  completed  and  we 
would  go  immediately  to  title  ni.  In 
that  way  the  House  could  complete  its 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984 
program  for  MX  and  for  the  small 
mobile  missile  system  in  an  orderly 

fashion.  [7. 

If  for  any  reason  the  concurrent  res- 
olution were  delayed,  the  committee 
would  be  in  a  position  to  call  up  the 
other  titles  of  the  bill  through  title  XI 
delajring  the  consideration  of  title  III, 
and,  if  necessary,  when  we  get  to  that 
point,  setting  our  bill  aside  imtil  the 
appropriations  resolution  is  consid- 
ered. 
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BBTAB  AUTBOUtATIOIl— mW  TBOnOLOOT 

As  dialnnan  of  the  Reseftrch  and 
Develomnent  Subcommittee,  I  can  tell 
the  Houae  that  we  gave  careful  review 
to  literally  thousands  of  RAD 
projects.  Many  of  these  are  discussed 
in  detaO  in  the  report  and  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  repeat 
the  discussion  here.  But  I  do  want  to 
emphasiae  the  importance  we  place  on 
pr(H>eriy  translating  technology  into 
finished  systems. 

The  Ccmunlttee  on  Armed  Services 
has  long  recoviised  the  importance  of 
technology  to  our  national  security 
program.  Unquestionably,  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  tech- 
nology have  had  a  profound  effect  not 
only  on  the  kinds  of  weapons  that  are 
developed,  but  indeed  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  conventional  and  strategic 
defense.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
throughout  most  of  our  history  we 
have  never  been  prepared  at  the  start 
of  a  war.  During  World  War  II  we  had 
to  take  defensive  measures  while  wait- 
ing for  our  industrial  base  to  build  the 
thousands  of  alramf  t,  tanks,  ships,  and 
guns  that  were  needed  to  sustain  our 
forces  in  order  to  eventually  win  the 
war. 

The  situation  is  vastly  different 
today.  Contemporary  weapons  can 
reach  out  thousands  of  miles  in  a 
period  of  minutes  with  devastating  ef- 
fects. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
Nation  such  as  ours  would  be  able  to 
sustain  itself  in  battle  for  even  a  short 
period  of  time  If  it  has  not  used 
today's  technology  effectively  to 
produce  the  weapons  it  needs  to 
defend  itself. 

Advances  in  microelectronics  tech- 
nology have  resulted  in  contemporary 
computers  of  desk-top  size  that  are  far 
more  enable  than  their  room-size 
predecessors  of  a  decade  ago.  Comput- 
er processing  speeds  have  been  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  inputs  can  be  processed 
in  real  time. 

How  important  is  this?  Consider  for 
one  moment  the  fact  that  these  com- 
puters, coupled  with  current  technolo- 
gy sensors,  could  very  well  provide  sys- 
tems that  will  enable  us— or  our  adver- 
saries should  they  acquire  this  tech- 
nology—to see  below  the  ocean's  sur- 
face in  real  time.  This  may  be  possible 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  importance  of  technology  to  our 
future  cazmot  be  overemphasized. 
Technology  will  continue  to  be  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  our  country's  future  na- 
tional security. 

If  technology  is  so  important,  one 
may  ask  why  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's request  for  $26.2  billion  for  its 
fiscal  year  1984  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  (RDdeE)  program 
by  nearly  $1.7  billion. 

There  were  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause research  and  development  had 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  re- 


duction necessary  to  achieve  an  au- 
thorization consistent  with  the  budget 
resolution.  Second,  because  In  the 
Judipnent  of  the  committee  there  was 
too  much  redundancy  in  the  defense 
technology  program  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  committee  found  in  several 
instances  that  each  service  had  one  or 
more  programs  to  address  the  same 
area  of  technology. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  nearly  $1.7  bil- 
lion and  in  its  report  encouraged  more 
Joint  service  programs  and  less  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  emphasized  the 
need  to  transition  emerging  technolo- 
gy from  the  laboratory  into  the  hands 
of  the  operational  user. 

The  emerging  technology  that  I  am 
referring  to  includes  microelectronics, 
precision  guidance  systems,  and  sen- 
sors that  would  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  build  highly  reli- 
able, low-cost  weapon  systems. 

What  is  especially  important  about 
this  emerging  technology  is  that  it 
offers  the  potential  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget  in  future  years. 
To  illustrate,  this  technology  could 
result  in  the  deployment  of  a  missile 
carrying  dosens  of  precision  guided 
submunitions  capable  of  destroying 
several  hostOe  armored  vehicles  in  Just 
one  pass  over  the  target  area. 

Contrast  this  with  today's  systems, 
where  a  manned  aircraft  must  make 
several  passes  over  the  target  area  and 
launch  a  single  weapon  in  order  to  de- 
stroy one  enemy  tank.  With  Just  a 
little  imagination  and  iimovation.  this 
new  technology  could  lead  to  a  lesser 
requirement  for  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  future.  Oen.  Bernard  Rogers,  our 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe,  advised  the  committee  that 
this  new  technology  "could  revolution- 
ize the  entire  concept  of  warfare  by 
the  end  of  this  century." 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  restructuring  the 
Defense  Department's  high-energy 
laser  program  to  emphasize  the  more 
promising  short-wavelength  laser  pro- 
gram. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  again 
insisted  the  Air  Force  undertake  the 
development  of  a  new  short-wave- 
length laser  program  that,  if  success- 
ful, will  have  high  military  payoff. 

The  defense  technology  program 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  in 
our  Judgment  responsive  to  our  na- 
tional security  requirements,  is  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  program  for 
fiscal  year  1984  in  contrast  to  the  pro- 
gram requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  will  serve  to  obviate  the 
p<»sibility  of  a  technological  surprise 
by  our  principal  adversary— the  Soviet 
Union. 


Ifr.  Chairman,  in  siunmary,  this  bill 
is  not  as  much  as  some  of  us  would 
like  to  have  for  national  defense,  but 
it  is  a  program  that  we  as  a  nation  can 


afford  given  the  dangerous  world  in 
which  we  live.  And  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Alice  Rlvlln,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  confirms 
that  the  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense contemplated  in  such  an  author- 
ization will  neither  add  undue  infla- 
tionary pressure  to  our  national  econo- 
my nor  create  fewer  Jobs  than  equal 
amounts  of  spending  in  the  nonde- 
f ense  area. 

It  is  a  big  bill.  We  can  afford  the 
cost.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available.  1981, 
the  American  people  spent  $231  billion 
for  insiirance  premiums— for  mortgage 
insurance,  health  and  life  insurance. 
That  is  not  the  insurance  in  force- 
Just  the  annual  premium.  There  is  no 
point  in  insiurlng  all  those  possessions 
if  you  do  not  insure  the  freedom  that 
makes  them  possible. 

Today  we  present  you  with  the 
annual  premium  of  the  Insurance  on 
freedom. 

I  urge  approval  of  HH.  2969. 

a  1450 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
be  here  in  support  of  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Prick)  and  in  support  of  H.R.  2969, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  wiU  have 
noted,  a  central  issue  of  the  budget 
debate  this  year  is  the  allocation  for 
defense  versus  the  funding  for  the  so- 
called  social  programs.  I  am  certainly 
sensitive  to  the  economic  instability 
that  has  beset  this  country  during  the 
past  2  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
State  is  the  second  highest  in  the 
United  States  in  unemployment.  Un- 
employment in  the  United  States  hit 
record  high  levels.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  had  their  lives  disrupted 
and  their  futures  clouded  by  Jobless- 
ness and  economic  depression. 

The  economic  situation  has  colored 
the  debate  on  resource  allocations,  and 
rightly  so.  However.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  long-awaited  economic 
upturn  is  beglimlng  to  occur.  For  ex- 
ample. Industrial  output  in  April  was 
up  a  total  of  2.1  percent,  the  largest 
increase  in  almost  8  years. 

This  increase  followed  4  consecutive 
months  of  increases,  and.  in  addition, 
consumer  prices  again  fell  in  April, 
representing  the  third  decline  in  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year. 

Inventories  of  goods  are  declining, 
which  means  that  people  are  more 
confident  and  are  buying  these  goods, 
more  so  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Confidence  is  up.  The  last  indicator  of 
economic  health,  unemployment,  is 
beginning  to  show  a  favorable  trend. 
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The  pre^ous  diacusrion  is  an  impor- 
tant badtdrop  to  our  consideratitm, 
Mr.  Chaltman.  of  this  year's  defense 
authorization  bllL  WhUe  our  dttaens 
have  been  laboring  under  the  con- 
straints of  a  sick  economy,  the  Soviet 
Union  ha«  maintained  a  reloitleM  and 
expensive  program  of  military  force 
modemizttion  and  expansion  through 
their  economic  upturns  and  down- 
turns. The  lives  of  the  Soviet  people 
are  made  exceptionally  difficult  by  the 
aggressive  and  expansionist  policies  of 
their  leaders. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  difficulty  in  feeding  her 
populace  and  must  Import  massive 
amounts  of  grain  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  President 
announced  Just  yesterday  that  we  are 
entning  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  long-term  grain 
agreements.  Tet  the  Soviet  Uni<m 
TnM"<^«"*  forces  in  Afghanistan  and 
supports  her  siurogates  around  the 
world  with  military  weapons  and  with 
maiQwwer.  For  exaou>le.  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  over  68,000  metric  tons  of 
military  equipment  to  Cuba  in  1982, 
which  is  the  most  in  any  year  since 
1962.  The  Soviet  transfer  or  sales  of 
military  equipment  to  Third  World  na- 
tions totaled  $80  billion  in  the  past  30 
years— over  $40  billion  of  that  in  the 
past  7  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates thst  the  Soviet  Union  has  out- 
spent  the  United  States  in  military  in- 
vestment by  $60  billion  per  year  for 
the  past  7  years,  or  a  total  of  $420  bO- 
llon. 

If  the  United  States  had  spent  the 
equivalent  amount,  we  would  have 
been  able  to  purchase  and  have  al- 
ready in  inventory  the  mtire  intended 
purchase  of  the  Trident  missiles,  the 
submarines  with  their  missaes,  the  F- 
14's.  the  P-15's.  the  P-16's,  the  F-18's, 
and  the  A-lO's.  The  MX  missile,  the 
Pershing,  and  the  OLCM  could  all 
have  been  installed  and  in  place  and 
IMtld  forj  and  we  would  have  had 
ctuuoge  left  over,  if  we  had  spent  only 
a  portion  of  the  same  amount  the  So- 
viets have  spent  in  the  last  7  years.  We 
might  have  done  this,  I  might  add, 
without  substantially  diminishing  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  American  citizen. 

I  D  1500 

Mr.  Omirman.  it  really  Is  time  to 
stop  and  ask  seriously  of  yourself, 
what  is  it  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
tending to  do?  What  are  their  aims? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this?  Is  it 
stricUy  a  defensive  mode  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  this  Just  a  de- 
fensive posture  that  the  Soviets  are 
going  through  because  it  fears  attadi 
by  the  West? 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  obviously 
"no."  Based  on  inteUigenoe  sources 
and  inf  ottnation  that  has  come  to  me 
and  come  to  our  committee,  the  equip- 
ment that  Is  being  amassed  by  the 


Soviet  Union  Is  far  beyond  that 
needed  for  defense  purposes.  What 
need  does  any  country  have  for  am- 
phibious forces  except  to  project  its 
forces  someplace  else? 

Why  would  the  Soviets  be  equipping 
tatki  of  its  divisions  for  chemical  war- 
fare and  practicing  chemical  warfare  If 
it  were  not  for  offensive,  not  defensive 
reasons? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  capability 
of  laying  90  kilometers  of  POL  lines, 
petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants,  per  day. 
This  is  not  needed  for  a  defensive 
strategy,  but  to  project  forces  outside 
its  own  boundaries. 

They  have  a  Typhoon  submarine 
that  is  larger  by  half  then  the  largest 
submarine  we  have  and  they  are  build- 
ing a  fleet  of  these.  This  submarine  is 
as  large  as  a  World  War  n  carrier. 

They  are  building  and  have  flown. 
and  we  have  photogn^hs  of  their  new 
Blackjack  bomber,  an  intercontinental 
bomber  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  is  not  a  defensive  measure.  This 
is  an  offensive  capability. 

What  then  is  the  task  before  us? 
First,  this  Congress  must  reflect  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  country.  Time  and  again  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  have  a  strcmg  and 
adequate  national  defense. 

To  that  end,  this  bill  will  continue 
the  revitalization  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices that  was  begun  in  1982.  As  many 
of  you  are  aware,  the  President  re- 
quested a  real  growth  rate  of  10.3  per- 
cent. Unfortunately,  it  was  the  assess- 
ment of  the  committee  that  while 
such  a  growth  rate  is  desirable  to  mod- 
ernize our  forces,  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic situation  called  for  a  slower 
buildup  in  modernization.  Consequent- 
ly, in  anticipation  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  would  compromise  at  this 
figure,  this  committee  marked  up  on 
the  basis  that  a  real  growth  of  6  per- 
cent was  affordable  and  realistic. 

This  action  required  and  called  for 
some  painful  siu^ery;  but  let  me  say, 
we  have  done  so  in  a  surgical  manner 
and  not  an  across-the-board  cut,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  precision,  study 
and  deliberation. 

In  this  bill,  some  $5  billion  was  cut 
from  the  military  procurement  re- 
quest; $2.8  billion  was  cut  from  re- 
search and  development:  $2.1  billion 
was  cut  from  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Now.  what  does  operations  and 
maintenance  mean?  Well,  that  means 
the  money  needed  to  fly  aircraft,  sail 
shUx.  and  to  maintain  proficiency. 
This  is  what  has  been  cut. 

In  addition,  we  are  recommending  a 
4-percent  pay  raise  for  defense  person- 
nel, but  we  are  asldng  that  it  be  de- 
layed 6  months. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  the  features 
of  this  bill  and  others  that  deserve 
special  consideration  also.  I  said  the 


surgery  was  painful,  and  it  is.  That  is 
especially  evident  when  you  consider 
that  because  of  budget  pressures  we 
had  to  gut  the  President's  initiatives 
on  continental  air  defense.  We  reduced 
the  F-15  aircraft  purchase  by  $745 
million.  We  recommended  deferral  of 
the  over  the  horizon  strategic  warning 
radar,  saving  $176  million. 

We  deleted  funds  to  continue  the 
AWACS  radar  aircraft  production  line. 

We  would  have  preferred  not  to  do 
this,  but  we  were  forced  to  do  this 
even  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  the 
new  Soviet  long-range  Blackjack 
bomber  that  I  mentioned  before. 

Additionally,  we  slowed  the  modern- 
ization rate  of  our  tanker  fleet,  the 
KC-135  tanker  aircraft  fleet,  that  has 
been  in  service  for  over  20  years. 

We  also  shifted  emphasis  from  high 
cost  fighter  aircraft  to  lower  cost  sys- 
tems by  cutting  the  F-IS  program  and 
adding  24  F-16's.  The  switch  resulted 
in  a  net  savings  of  $358  million. 

We  are  recommending  authorization 
of  $3.7  billion  for  the  second  incre- 
ment of  production  of  the  B-IB 
bomber,  another  essential  element  of 
force  modernization. 

Now.  this  committee  initiated  efforts 
to  pursue  deep  strike  mission  technol- 
ogy. These  systems  would  take  advan- 
tage of  our  lead  in  technology  and 
would  be  directed  toward  striking 
enemy  tactical  formations  far  behind 
the  line  of  battle.  This  concept  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  countering  the 
equipment  numercial  advantages  that 
our  potential  adversaries  presently 
enjoy. 

The  committee  strongly  supports 
the  President's  plan  for  theater  nucle- 
ar force  modernization  to  counter  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  more  than  350 
SS-20's.  which  are  ballistic  missiles 
targeted  on  Western  Europe  and  our 
allies  in  Asia.  I  might  add  that  not 
only  have  they  deployed  350-plus  SS- 
20's,  but  there  is  a  reload  capability  of 
at  least  one  missile  to  back  up  each 
one  that  is  presently  in  place,  so  that 
doubles  that  figure.  To  this  end,  we 
have  recommended  the  authorization 
of  $418  million  for  95  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles and  $581  million  for  120  groimd- 
laimched  cruise  missiles.  As  you  know, 
the  initial  deployment  of  these  two 
systems  is  scheduled  for  late  this  year. 

The  research  and  development  por- 
tion of  this  bill  continues  to  be  the 
centerpiece  of  our  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  bill 
where  we  cannot  only  initiate  those 
programs  that  are  vitally  necessary  for 
an  adequate  defense  posture,  but  we 
can  also  stop  programs  prior  to  com- 
mitting scarce  resources  to  production 
and,  ultimately,  operation  and  mainte-' 
nance,  when  such  programs  do  not 
prove  out.  This  last  phase  is  often  the 
most  costly  part  of  many  of  our  de- 
fense programs. 
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We  should  not  be  timid  about  con- 
Mn^ijng  thoae  actions  that  have  made 
this  country  such  a  great  power. 
Through  Innovation  and  through 
sound  technical  solutkms.  we  have  in 
the  past  met  our  defense  needs.  How- 
ever, sjrstons  such  as  the  Minuteman 
and  PMeidon.  developed  in  the  fifties 
and  sizttos.  are  now  being  eclipsed  by 
Soviet  technology.  We  stopped  woi^ 
on  systons  such  as  the  B-1  only  to  see 
the  Soviets  deploy  almost  an  exact 
copy.  We  have  an  opportimlty  to 
TwyimtAin  this  technology  lead  in 
major  military  systems  by  continuing 
to  make  modest  increased  Investments 
in  research  and  develcqmient. 

The  main  point  that  should  be  made 
here  is  that  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  that  we  are  expending  are 
almost  exclusively  to  modernize  and 
upgrade  our  military  forces,  not  for 
expansioo.  This  is  true  whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  ItfX  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Minuteman.  or  the  sub- 
marines, or  the  follow-<m  aircraft  It  is 
bairtra"?  a  modernisation  program,  an 
upgrading  program  and  not  Just  a  pro- 
liferation and  an  expulsion  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee is  acting  in  a  very  responsible 
way.  We  have  been  given  a  marie  that 
we  should  reach  and  in  the  process 
scale  down  our  spending.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  so  with  great  deliberation 
and  care,  taking  care  to  do  the  least 
damage  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  intend  to  defend  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  think  any  substantial 
amendments  are  needed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  would  oppose  any  substantial 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Certainly  an 
across-the-board  cut,  because  we  have 
ahready  cut.  as  I  said.  llOVi  billion 
from  the  authorization  request  that 
came  over  in  the  original  budget. 

So.  Mx.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  support  this  budget,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Bsmirrr). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Bir.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman fnmi  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year.  we  appropriated 
$170,416,940,000  for  the  fimctions  pro- 
vided in  this  biU.  The  biU  in  front  of 
us  authorises  $187,771,800,000  for  the 
same  functions,  an  Increase  of  nearly 
10.2  percent.  Since  the  bill  does  not 
contain  the  costs  of  personnel  and  cer- 
tain other  matters,  such  as  nuclear 
weapon  production,  these  dollar  fig- 
ures understate  the  amount  and  the 
increase  in  the  defense  budget.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  spending  ever-grow- 
ing, ever-increasing,  but  never  Justi- 
fied, amounts  on  defense.  The  differ- 
ence between  last  year's  appropriation 
and  the  authorization  in  front  of  us 
today  accounts  for  10  percent  of  the 


entire  Federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

On  May  4.  the  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
curement Subc(»nmlttee  spoke  to  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  about  the  need 
to  hold  down  the  growth  in  defense 
spending.  Let  me  quote  from  Repre- 
sentative SniATTOit's  statement: 

In  derelopliic  iU  recoaunendaUons.  the 
subcominlttee  adopted  the  phllOMphy  that 
the  problem  oonfrontlns  ui  does  not  apply 
to  flacal  year  1M4  alone.  Both  Alice  RlvUn, 
the  Director  of  the  Consreaalonal  Budget 
Office,  and  David  Stockman,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget, 
project  underlylns  structural  deficits  of 
more  than  $200  billion  a  year  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  simply  by 
stretching  out  prosrams.  That  merely 
dodses  the  bullet  and  exacerbates  next 
year's  problem. 

I  fuUy  support  Mr.  SraArroif 's  state- 
ment. What  I  wonder  about  is  why 
this  bill  does  not  reflect  this  philoso- 
phy. Look  through  this  bill.  Are  there 
any  weapon  programs  which  are 
stopped?  Does  the  committee  at  any 
point  say  that  we  cannot  afford  this 
bomber  or  this  gun  because  the  cost  is 
too  high?  The  answer  is  clearly  "no." 
The  committee  achieves  what  small 
savings  from  the  administration's 
budget  it  does  by  deferring  expendi- 
tures, by  slowing  purchases,  by  cutting 
back  on  retrofitting  and  moderniza- 
tion of  old  systems,  and  by  cutting 
spare  parts  and  maintenance.  The 
committee  has  dodged  the  bullet  once 
again.  It's  back  to  its  same  old  games. 
If  it  has  to  make  cosmetic  cuts  today, 
it  does  so  by  increasing  unavoidable 
costs  for  tomorrow. 

Because  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee failed  to  perform  its  Job,  I  be- 
lieve we,  on  the  floor,  have  to  do  the 
Job  for  it.  We  have  to  reduce  the  total 
level  of  authorized  spending  down  to 
the  level  which  we  adopted  as  part  of 
the  budget  resolution.  For  fiscal  year 
1983,  we  established  budget  authority 
of  $245.5  billion  and  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  bill  equaled 
69.4  percent  of  that  total.  If  we  carry 
over  that  percentage  to  the  budget  au- 
thority of  $263.85  billion  we  approved 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  we  come  up  with 
$183,154,800,000  for  this  year.  This 
figure  would  cut  the  bill  by  2.5  percent 
and  would  mean  a  growth  of  defense 
spending  by  7.5  percent  from  last  year. 
At  the  end  of  our  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
set  this  figure  as  the  ceiling  for  the 
whole  bill. 

The  basic  problem  with  this  legisla- 
tion, the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  committee  of  Jurisdiction  to  set 
priorities,  cannot  be  cured  by  amend- 
ments on  the  floor.  Amendments  to 
cut  out  specific  weapon  systems  do  not 
have  a  good  track  record  liecause  one 
can  always  postulate  some  hypotheti- 
cal military  utility  for  the  system. 
What  Is  needed,  instead,  is  an  overaU 


management  perspective  which  can  set 
prfauitles  and  discontinue  weapon  sys- 
tons,  not  because  they  are  entirely 
useless,  but  rather  because  they  take 
too  many  scarce  resources  which  are 
better  used  elsewhere. 

Still.  I  will  be  offering  amendments. 
Besides  the  across-the-board  cut. 
which  I  Just  discussed,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  areas  to  focus  on. 
First,  we  must  move  to  make  our 
allies,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
pick  up  more  of  the  burden  of  our 
common  conventional  defense.  There- 
fore. I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad  on  September  30,  1984, 
to  the  number  so  stationed  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  Although  this  only  in- 
volves a  reduction  of  8.900  troops,  or 
1.8  percent  of  the  number  currently 
stationed  outside  the  United  States,  it 
does  reverse  the  trend  toward  more 
and  more  Americans  stationed  abroad. 
Currently,  we  have  nearly  500,000 
troops  overseas,  of  whom  nearly 
250.000  are  in  West  Germany.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Germans  and  other  allies 
to  pick  up  some  of  their  responsibility 
to  provide  for  common  defense. 

Second.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  encourage  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  the  special  pay  authorized 
by  law  to  troops  in  Lebanon  for  being 
subject  to  hostile  fire.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  tiny:  a  miserly  $65  a  month. 
Still,  our  marines  in  Lebanon  have 
been  subject  to  bombings,  hostile  fire, 
and  threatening  confrontations.  They 
deserve  the  special  combat  pay  which 
we  provided  by  law  and  it  is  about 
time  we  start  paying  it. 

Third,  the  bill,  as  reported,  sets  an 
overall  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
provided  for  permanent  changes  in 
duty  sUtions  (PCS).  There  Is  clearly 
enormous  waste  in  the  process  of 
making  PCS  moves.  I  want  savings  in 
this  area  to  come  from  reduchig  the 
number  of  such  moves  ordered,  and 
not  from  cutting  the  amount  reim- 
bursed to  each  serviceperson  required 
to  move.  So.  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  take  steps  to  reduce  the 
number  of  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion moves  required  by  reducing  the 
number  of  moves  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  by  extending  the 
lengths  of  tours  of  duty,  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  troops  abroad.  If  we 
are  going  to  cap  the  amoimt  of  money 
available  for  PCS  moves,  we  ought  to 
achieve  the  savings  by  reducing  the 
number  of  moves,  not  by  shortchang- 
ing our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee does  contain  a  couple  of  good  fea- 
tures which  are  worthy  of  note  on  the 
floor.  These  features  relate  to  the 
most  important  readiness  issue  of  all: 
How  we  treat  our  men  and  women 
under  arms  and  their  families.  One 
amendment    I    offered,    which    was 
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adopted,  provided  the  same  sort  of 
travel  and  transportation  allovanoe 
for  chlldr^  of  mUitaiy  penoonel  star 
tlcms  abroad  as  is  pro^rtded  to  the  for- 
eign servlee.  We  can  no  longer  operate 
our  Araled  Fteoes  negtoctlng  the 
needs  of  knllltary  families.  AooonUng 
to  Army  figures.  s<nne  64  percent  of  of- 
ficers and  49  peromt  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel afe  married  and  move  with 
their  qwuses.  when  they  can.  Fmr  too ' 
long,  we  have  run  the  anned  sendees 
as  if  thege  family  oonsideratlonB  did 
not  exist  It  is  about  time  we  showed 
some  consideration  Ux  spouses  and 
children.  This  amendment  would 
permit  obe  Govemmant-paid  round 
trip  for  a  dependent  to  visit  a  parent 
in  the  military  once  a  year,  where  the 
parent  is  stationed  abroad. 

Another  family  benefit  is  language 
included  In  the  committee  rqwit.  at 
my  insistence,  directing  CHAMFUS  to 
move  toward  covering  liver  trans- 
plants. Over  the  last  2  years,  enor- 
mous strides  have  been  made  in  this 
operation  and  the  survival  rate  is  way 
up.  The  p>ederal  Oovemmiait  has  no 
facility,  sinoe  the  Reagan  budget  cuts, 
for  deteztaaJning  whether  procedures 
are  investigational  or  accepted  for 
purposes  of  CHAMFUS  and  other 
payments.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
CHAMFUS  to  cover  liver  transplants, 
and  the  committee  has  directed  DOD 
to  look  into  this. 

There  are  other  issues  in  the  defense 
budget  which  should  be  addressed. 
Among  these  are: 

First  The  cost  of  military  retire- 
ment is  skyrocketing.  It  is  time  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  looked  se- 
riously at  military  retirement  to  insure 
that  it  is  fab*,  equitable,  and  no  more 
expensive  than  necessary  to  support  a 
skilled  and  stable  military. 

Second.  The  budget  resolution  we 
adopted  contemplated  a  4-percent  pay 
raise  for  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel as  of  October  1.  1983.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  delayed  this 
increase  until  April  1.  1984.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  HniBL  of  Michigan 
will  move  to  restore  the  increase  to 
October  1,  1983.  We  must  do  that  to 
keep  the  confidence  of  our  work  force. 

Third.  The  Los  Angeles  Olympics 
wlU  likely  be  a  target  for  terrorists  and 
other  political  extronists.  If  trouble 
looks  possible,  the  military  will,  no 
doubt,  be  called  in.  We  should  make 
certain  that  if  costs  are  incurred  by 
the  military  for  Olympics  security,  the 
Olympics  Committee  pays,  rather 
than  having  these  costs  ccnne  out  of 
military  readiness  accounts. 

Fourths  The  committee  r^Tort  asks 
the  Navy  to  stu^  changing  the  tradi- 
tional 70i-30  split  between  public  and 
private  shipyards  for  ship  overhaul 
work.  I  support  a  study  for  this,  but 
believe  that  the  Navy  should  consider 
raising  the  public  share  if  the  cost 
data  demonstrates,  as  I  believe  it  does, 
that  overhauls   in  public  yards  are 


dieaper  and  better  than  those  dcme  in 
private  yards.  While  it  is  important  to 
have  an  Industrial  base  of  private  ship- 
yards, it  is  much  more  important  both 
for  reisdlness  and  for  budget  control  to 
have  efficient  and  productive  public 
yards. 

This  omnibus  bill  contains  numerous 
other  aspects  which  are  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. In  sum.  however,  despite  the 
important  family  protection  aniects  of 
the  legislation,  the  biU  still  is  too 
large,  expensive,  and  devoid  of  prior- 
ities to  be  worthy  of  support  As  usual, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
(V>ted  for  shiny  new  machines  of  war 
while  paring  down  f tmds  for  readiness 
and  support  of  our  troc^w.  It  is  time  to 
turn  this  pattern  around  and  start  de- 
voting decreased  resources  to  weapon 
prociu%ment  and  increased  resources 
to  support  of  our  single  greatest  readi- 
ness resource:  our  troops,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  support  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding. 

D  1510 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Colorado. 

The  shipbuilding  program  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1984  is  a 
healthy  program  but  there  is  no  fat  in 
it  The  bill  includes  16  new  construc- 
tion vessels,  conversion  of  5  vessels. 
and  the  acquisition  of  1  stores  ship.  In 
all.  the  recommendation  is  for  a  total 
of  22  ships  and  an  authorization  of 
$12,149.6  million,  a  reduction  of  one 
new  construction  vessel  and  $549.2 
million  from  the  request. 

The  authorization  is  for  two  fewer 
ships  and  $5.8  billion  below  the  au- 
thorization enacted  last  year  when  the 
Congress  authorized  construction  of 
two  Mmite-class  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers. 

The  Congress,  in  Public  Law  97-114 
(Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1982),  endorsed  a  larger  and 
stronger  Navy  and  established  a  goal 
of  a  fleet  of  about  600  ships.  Based  on 
hearings  held  in  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  request, 
the  committee  tjelieves  that  a  fleet  of 
600  ships  continues  to  be  necessary. 
The  committee  recommendation  for 
authorization  of  22  ships  is  consistent 
with  achieving  that  goal,  although  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a  fieet  of  600  ships  is  projected  to 
be  somewhat  more  than  the  $12.1  bil- 
lion authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  recommended  fiscal  year  1984 
shipbuilding  program  would  begin  pro- 
curement of  long  lead  materials  for  a 
new  class  of  guided  missile  destroyer, 
the  DDG-51  or  the  Burfce-class  de- 
stroyer, named  in  honor  of  the  World 
War  II  naval  hero  and  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Opca«tions  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke. 
"This  new  class  of  destroyer  would  re- 
place destroyers  presently  in  the  fleet 


as  they  readi  the  end  of  service  life. 
The  Navy  plans  to  buy  more  than  30 
shUis  of  this  dass.  The  Aurfte-dass  de- 
stroyer is  designed  to  be  a  lower  cost 
escort  vessel  and  would  iterate  with 
Aegis  cruisers  in  carrier  battie  groups. 

The  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser  incorpo- 
rates the  very  capable  Aegis  radar  and 
fire  control  system  and  standard  siur- 
face-to-air  missiles  to  engage  and  de- 
stroy enemy  aircraft  and  missiles.  The 
cruiser  also  includes  a  highly  capable 
hull  mounted  sonar,  a  towed-array 
sonar,  and  the  LAMPS  antisubmarine 
helicopter  to  detect,  track,  and  destroy 
enemy  submarines.  Finally,  the  cruiser 
weapons  complement  includes  two  gim 
mounts,  and  Harpoon  and  Tom^iawk 
missiles  to  attadc  enemy  surface  ships 
of  land-based  facilities.  In  short,  the 
Aegis  cruiser  is  a  large  ship  capable  of 
successfully  engaging  the  full  spec- 
trum of  enemy  forces.  It  is  also  expen- 
sive, with  a  unit  cost  in  excess  of  $1.1 
billion  for  each  of  the  three  ships  rec- 
ommended for  authorization  in  1984. 
A  total  of  24  Aegis  cruisers  are 
planned  to  be  procured. 

The  DDG-51  guided  missile  destroy- 
er is  planned  to  be  a  lower  cost  com- 
plement to  the  Aegis  cruiser  that 
could  be  procured  in  suffldent  num- 
bers to  replace  existing  destroyers  as 
they  reach  the  end  of  service  life.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  challenged 
the  naval  architects  to  design  a  some- 
what smaller  ship  than  the  Aegis 
cruiser,  about  15  percent  smaller,  but 
that  would  cost  about  35-percent  less. 
It  is  expected  that  these  reductions  in 
size  and  cost,  while  maintaining  many 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  cruiser, 
would  be  achieved  by  a  number  of 
techniques. 

Continuing  rapid  advances  in  the 
miniaturization  of  electronic  circuits  is 
expected  to  permit  the  installation  of 
physically  smaller,  lighter,  and  less 
costly  radar  and  fire  control  systems 
that  incorporate  most  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Aegis  radar  and  fire  control 
sjrstem.  Similarly,  the  hull  moimted 
sonar  for  the  destroyer  is  expected  to 
be  smaUer,  lighter,  and  less  costly.  As 
compared  to  the  cruiser,  the  destroyer 
would  not  indude  the  hangar  and 
maintenance  cs4>ability  to  permit  it  to 
carry  a  LAMPS  antisubmarine  heli- 
copter, but  would  include  a  flight  deck 
so  that  a  helicopter  from  an  accompa- 
nying cruiser  could  land  and  be  refu- 
eled. The  destroyer  would  not  indude 
the  communications  equipment  and 
command  spaces  that  are  induded  in 
the  cruiser  to  coordinate  the  actions  of 
a  battle  group. 

The  Burlte-class  destroyer  is  planned 
to  incorporate  a  new  hull  design  that 
would  permit  critical  conumnents  to 
be  located  lower  in  the  ship  where 
they  would  be  less  vulnerable  to  batUe 
damage.  In  a  major  change  in  ship 
construction  practice,  the  Burfce-class 
destroyer  will  incorporate  steel  struc- 
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tore  In  all  criUcal  veu  Instead  of  the 
aluminum  uaed  In  the  supentructure 
of  cnilien.  destroyers,  and  frigates 
built  since  the  1960's. 

In  additioo  to  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  Initial  cost  of  the  new  class  of  de- 
itatoytst.  It  Is  being  designed  to  reduce 
costs  over  lU  lifetime  It  wHl  Incorpo- 
rate energy  recovery  equipment  to 
capture  uad  use  the  waste  heat  from 
gas  turUnes  that  power  the  ship's 
electric  generators.  The  energy  recov- 
ery devices  could  save  more  than  30 
percent  on  fuel  costs  over  the  life  of 
the  ship.  The  DDO-51  destroyer 
would  be  the  first  ship  to  incorporate 
weapons  modules  that  are  expected  to 
speed  the  construction  process  and 
also  have  the  potential  of  permitting 
mnre  rapid  and  less  costly  moderniza- 
tion of  the  ship  over  Its  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  authorisation  for  long 
lead  components  for  the  new  destroyer 
and  for  three  Aegis  cruisers,  the  com- 
mittee recommoxls  authorization  of: 

The  Mth  Trident  sulmiarlne. 
equipped  to  carry  the  Trident  n  mis- 
sDe; 

Advance  proctuement  for  conversion 
of  one  TAK  fleet  ballisUc  mlssUe 
system  support  ship: 

Procurement  of  three  S8N-688  nu- 
dear-powered  attack  submarines  and 
long  lead  funds; 

Advance  procurement  for  reactiva- 
tion of  a  third  batUeship  (.MiuouHy, 

Advance  procurement  for  the  service 
life  eztensi<m  of  a  conventionally  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier. 

Procurement  of  one  LSD-41  landing 
ships  dodc  and  long  lead  prociirement. 
Including  multiyear  procurement  of 
five  ships: 

Procurement  of  one  LHD-1  air  capa- 
ble amphibious  ship: 

Long  lead  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ice life  extension  of  one  LPD-4  am- 
phibious transport  dock; 

Procurement  of  three  MCM  mine 
countermeasure  ships; 

Procurement  of  the  lead  ship  of  a 
new  class  of  coastal  mine  hunter  ships 
(MSH-1): 

Procurement  of  three  TAO  oilers: 

Advance  procurement  for  conversion 
of  two  TAGS  survey  ships; 

Conversl<«  of  four  TAKR  fast  logis- 
tics ships; 

Cimversion  of  one  TAH  hospital 
ship: 

Acquisition  of  one  TAPS  combat 
stores  ship: 

Procurement  of  service  craft; 

Procuranent  of  landing  craft; 

Procurement  of  merchant  vessels  for 
the  National  defense  reserve  fleet:  and 

Procurement  of  six  landing  craft  air 
cushion  (LCAC)  and  long  lead  pro- 
curement; 

The  conflict  In  the  Falkland  Islands 
was  a  vivid  roninder  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  naval  forces  to  a  Nation  with 
interests  in  faiilung  areas  of  the 
worid.  The  United  States  continues  to 
be  dependent  up(m  foreign  sources  of 


supply  for  petroleum-products  and  for 
strategic  minerals  and  materials  with- 
out which  our  ecomnny  would  not 
function.  Beyond  these  basic  economic 
necessities,  the  United  States  is  a 
major  world  trader  and  is  dependent 
upon  free  use  of  the  world's  oceans  for 
the  Import  and  export  of  a  wide  range 
of  products. 

Certainly  U.S.  naval  forces  would 
have  been  well  suited  to  use  In  the 
Falklands.  U.S.  naval  forces,  built 
around  large  aircraft  carriers,  with  rel- 
atively large  ships  for  survivability 
and  endurance,  are  capable  of  operat- 
ing and  fighting  far  from  U.S.  bases. 

However,  the  Falklands  conflict 
served  to  highlight  an  area  of  weak- 
ness in  U.S.  capabilities.  The  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  has  so  dwindled  in 
size  that  it  could  not  satisfy  military 
requirements  in  a  major  war  or  emer- 
gency. 

It  am>ears  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  sealif  t  is  to  expand 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  The  British 
experience  in  the  Falklands  supports 
this  belief.  Three-fourths  of  the  ships 
utilized  by  the  Falkland  Islands  cam- 
paign were  merchant  ships,  with  civil- 
ian crews. 

In  an  attempt  to  identify  the  actions 
necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate 
U.S.  merchant  marine,  the  committee 
has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  nine-member  commission  on  de- 
fense-related aspects  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  The  commission  would 
be  charged  to  report  specific  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action, 
action  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
action  by  the  private  sector  as  the 
commission  deemed  appropriate.  The 
report  would  be  due  6  months  after 
enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  has  grown 
from  a  low  point  of  468  ships  to  513 
ships  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Ships  authorized  in  previous  years  but 
not  yet  delivered,  plus  the  ships  au- 
thorized in  the  fiscal  year  1984  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  would  bring 
the  Navy  close  to  the  600-ship  goal  set 
out  by  Congress. 

The  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  600 
ships  will  require  continuing  large 
shipbuilding  programs.  While  the 
burden  of  remaining  strong  may  seem 
heavy,  it  is  infinitely  lighter  than  the 
burden  of  war.  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
strong  Navy  Is  essential  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  security  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Snifci). 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2969. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower,  I 
want  to  share  some  thoughts  with  you 
concerning  the  Navy's  long-range  ship- 
building program  and  why  I  approve 
of  it. 


Before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  give 
some  Information  on  what  the  Rus- 
slans  are  doing  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  oceans  of  the  world: 

Overall,  by  the  end  of  1982.  the 
Soviet  Navy  building  rate  has  resulted 
In  4  aircraft  carrieis,  278  other  major 
surface  combatants,  and  367  subma- 
rines (150  nuclear  powered)— a  total  of 
649  naval  vessels  compared  to  the  UJS. 
total  of  about  512. 

Russia  is  currently  constructing  a 
large-de<A  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  of  about  60,000  tons  with  steam 
catapults  capable  of  launching  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  similar  to  U.S.  standards. 
The  carrier  should  be  able  to  support 
an  air  group  of  about  60  planes. 

They  are  currently  building  four 
new  classes  of  surface  warfare  ships; 
the  United  SUtes  is  building  two. 

They  are  building  eight  classes  of 
submarines;  the  United  States  is  build- 
ing only  two. 

Russian  shipyard  capacity  includes  5 
yards  for  submarine  production,  8 
yards  for  large  combatants,  and  20 
yards  for  auxiliaries  and  small  combat- 
ants. 

A  single  shipyard.  Severodvinsk,  has 
more  buUding  positions  for  nuclear 
submarine  construction  than  has  the 
entire  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction program.  By  best  estimates, 
Russia  could  build  about  12  to  18  sub- 
marines per  year  whereas  U.S.  c^iabil- 
ity  is  currently  limited  to  about  5  or  6. 

The  steady,  year-after-year  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  Navy  capabilities  shows 
no  sign  of  slowing  down. 

Now,  as  to  what  we  are  doing.  In 
order  to  stay  within  reasonable  limits 
of  the  first  House  budget  resolution, 
the  committee  had  to  apply  some  de- 
creases in  shipbuilding  authorizations. 
The  Navy  5-year  plan  submitted  to 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1983  Indicated 
that  the  fiscal  year  1984  program 
would  include  a  request  for  23  ships  at 
a  cost  of  $12.6  billion.  The  actual  re- 
quest this  year  was  for  23  ships  in  the 
amount  of  $12.7  billion. 

Although  the  mix  of  ships  is  slightly 
different  between  the  2  years,  the 
Navy's  planned  shipbuilding  program 
has  essentially  remained  stable.  This  is 
an  important  sign.  Stability  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  is  important  be- 
cause it  lends  encoiuagement  to  ship- 
builders for  investment  In  more  pro- 
ductive methods  of  ship  construction. 
A  competitive  shipbuilding  industry,  a 
strong  industrial  base,  and  a  skilled 
work  force  are  reflections  of  a  stable 
shipbuilding  program.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress understands  the  Importance  of  a 
predictable  naval  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram to  national  defense  and  supports 
the  committee's  recommendations  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  In  Leba- 
non are  a  prime  example  of  the  need 
for.  and  flexible  and  selective  use  of, 
UJS.  naval  forces  to  safeguard  UJS.  in- 
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terests  and  those  of  our  aUtoi  abroad. 
During  the  2-m(mth  period  between 
Septraiber  t6, 1982.  and  November  36. 
1982,  8  of  14  UJB.  carrien  were  at  sea 
In  support  of  UJS.  f<»ei8n  policy.  The 
U.SJS.  /fuKpendenoe  and  the  TJJBJS. 
America  taik  forces  were  sent  to  the 
eastern  Me«terranean  to  supp«t  the 
landing  of  VS.  marinea  In  Lebanim. 
The  UJS.S.  Forrestal  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tranatt  the 
Suez  Canal  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  relieve  U.S.S.  America  which 
had  been  diverted  to  that  area  from 
exercises  underway  In  Norwegian 
waters.  XJjSJS.  Midway  operating  in 
the  northern  Pacific  and  UJS&  Bnter- 
pri$e  In  Philippine  waters  were  direct- 
ed to  proceed  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
add  a  presence  left  absent  by  VBJB. 
ForrestaL  TJJSS.  Ranger  was  directed 
to  return  from  the  western  Pacific  to 
the  United  States  following  an  ex- 
tended deployment  U.S.S.  Nimits  was 
ordered  to  deploy  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an following  Caribbean  operations, 
and  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  was  ordered  to 
assume  the  ready  carrier  status  in  the 
eastern  Pacific.  A  busy  2  months  for 
U.S.  naval  forces,  yet  indicative  of  the 
responsibilities  shouldered  by  the 
Navy  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  stated 
that  this  u«e  of  UJS.  naval  task  forces 
to  protect  national  Interests  is  one  of 
more  than  250  similar  uses  during  the 
past  quarter  century.  I  would  remind 
you  that  since  the  1950's,  the  United 
States  has  lost  over  65  expensive  over- 
seas bases,  but  no  aircraft  carriers. 

The  recent  Falkland  Islands  cam- 
paign also  highlights  the  significance 
of  strong  versatile  naval  forces  for  sea- 
lane  contipl  and  power  projection. 
The  lessons  learned  from  the  Falk- 
land's episode  strongly  indicate  that 
the  planned  composition  of  U.S.  naval 
forces  is  well  founded. 

The  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  is 
the  heart  of  U.S.  naval  task  forces. 
Aircraft  carriers  and  other  ships  in  the 
task  force  operate  under  a  concept  of 
offense  and  defense  in  depth.  The  syn- 
ergism of  the  elements  of  the  battle 
group  is  important  to  the  success  of 
offensive  or  defensive  operations.  The 
U.S.  Navy  has  elected  to  build  larger 
versus  smaller  warships.  The  key  ele- 
ments of  the  design  of  U.&  Navy  ships 
are  survlvaibility,  versatility,  and  sus- 
talnablllty.  The  Navy  believes  that  one 
of  the  clearest  lessons  of  the  Falk- 
lands is  that  smaller,  cheaper,  less 
well-armed  combatants  can  be  a  very 
false  economy  because  of  their  much 
higher  degree  of  vulnerability.  I  fully 
agree  with  that. 

U.S.  aircraft  carriers  are  capable  of 
supporting  a  broad  spectrum  of  air- 
craft required  for  effe^ve  air  oper- 
ations at  Bea.  Carriers  house  l(mg- 
range  early  warning  aircraft,  fighters, 
and  attack  aircraft,  antisubmarine 
warfare  fixed-wing  and  helioopter  air- 
craft, aircraft  with  Jamming  and  elec- 


tronic countermeasure  civabilltles  and 
tankers  to  support  extended  range  op- 
erations. In  effect,  VS.  carriers  can 
literally  place  an  air  umbrella  over 
sh^  at  sea  for  maximum  protection 
against  hostile  intrusion. 

OUier  ships  of  the  task  force  provide 
specific  combat  and  support  capabili- 
ties to  supplement  the  carrier's  func- 
tkms.  These  ships  are  comprised  of 
guided  missile  ships,  naval  gimfire 
support  ships,  antisubmarine  warfare 
ships,  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
and  a  variety  of  logistics  support  ships 
indudhig  tankers,  combat  stores, 
supply  and  repair  ships.  These  tsrpes 
of  ships,  working  together  as  a  tactical 
unit,  are  necessary  to  effectively 
engage  in  combat,  and  survive  in  a 
hostile  sea  environment.  The  events  in 
the  Falklands.  though  not  representa- 
tive of  some  of  the  very  difficult  sce- 
narios envisioned  for  U.S.  naval  forces 
elsewhere,  nevertheless  indicate  that 
the  UJB.  Navy  is  weU  prepared  for  any 
similar  operation. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
Falklands  operation  was  the  enormity 
of  the  sealift  requirements  for  logistic 
support.  The  British  used  45  merchant 
vessels.  They  included  a  variety  of 
merchant  types— container,  roll-on/ 
roll-off,  passenger,  tanker,  plus  a 
cruise  ship  converted  to  a  hospital 
ship. 

The  United  States  is  marginally 
equipped  for  sealift  operations.  There 
are  too  few  U.S.  mechant  flag  vessels 
to  carry  the  amount  or  kinds  of  cargo 
most  needed  for  sustained  combat  op- 
erations in  overseas  areas.  The  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  are  highly  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  sealift  forces. 
The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Bfarine  Corps  have  es- 
sentially stated  that  the  fine  combat 
equipment  they  have  is  not  worth 
much  if  it  can't  get  there  from  here. 
They  are  concerned,  and  rightfully  so, 
over  what  they  conclude  is  a  shortfall 
in  UJS.  sealift  assets.  I  am  concerned 
too. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  sealift 
that  you  may  find  interesting: 

Sealift  wiU  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
workload  for  supply  and  reinforce- 
ment efforts.  Ships  will  deliver  about 
95  percent  of  all  dry  cargo  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

It  requires  more  than  100,000  tons  of 
cargo  to  deploy  a  single  mechanized 
division.  To  sustain  the  division's  oper- 
ations in  the  field  requires  additional 
delivery  of  about  1,000  tons  per  day. 

In  perspective,  the  entire  strategic 
airlift  command,  plus  all  available 
C(munercial  aircraft  in  the  Civil  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet,  can  only  deliver 
about  2,500  tons  of  military  equipment 
to  Southwest  Asia  per  day. 

One  modem  containership  can  deliv- 
er the  equivalent  cargo  of  150  C-5  air- 
craft. 


Six  taoB  of  aviation  fuel  is  required 
for  every  ton  of  military  cargo  deliv- 
ered by  air. 

In  recent  years  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Congress 
have  responded  positively  to  requests 
for  enhanconent  of  U.S.  sealift  civmc- 
ity.  The  Congress  has  supported  pro- 
curement of  prepositioning  ships  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  Marine 
Corps— the  TAK's— and  the  fast  de- 
ployment logistic  ships  for  the  Army— 
the  SL-7's.  This  year's  budget  contains 
additional  ships  for  possible  use  by  the 
Rwid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force. 
Congressional  endorsement  of  this 
fiscal  year's  shipbuilding  program  will 
help  to  bolster  the  growing  inventory 
of  U.S.  naval  logistic  support  forces, 
but  the  pace  of  procurement  is  still 
slower  than  I  would  like. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  year's  ship- 
building request  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  class  destroyer;  an  Im- 
portant new  Navy  procurement  pro- 
gram that  the  Congress  should  ap- 
prove. The  DDG-51  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer, designated  the  Arleit^  Burke 
class,  will  be  introduced  into  the  fleet 
about  1990  to  replace  two  other  classes 
of  guided  missile  destroyers  expected 
to  have  reached  blodc  obsolescence. 
The  DDG-51  will  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  advances  in  weapon  and 
sensor  tectmology  that  could  make  her 
the  most  powerful  and  versatile  de- 
stroyer yet  build  by  any  nation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me,  is  the 
introduction  of  a  variable  payload  ship 
(VPS)  concept  in  the  DDG-51.  The 
variable  payload  concept  allows  for 
interchangeability  between  weapon 
modules,  such  that  a  missile  laum^er 
might  replace  a  gun  or  vice  versa  as 
the  result  of  rapid  changes  in  technol- 
ogy during  the  lifetime  of  the  ship. 
Changing  or  upgrading  weapon  sys- 
tems in  this  way  offers  potential  sav- 
ings in  conversion  costs  and  overhaul 
time  spanning  a  ship's  nominal  30-year 
life  cycle.  This  interesting  approach  to 
future  naval  ship  construction  is 
highly  dependent  upon  successful  i^ 
plication  of  certain  engineering  stand- 
ards, called  Ship's  System  Engineering 
Standards  (SSES).  which  essentially 
prescribes  standard  specifications  for 
weapon  and  sensor  system's  dimen- 
sions (size,  weight,  and  volume)  Includ- 
ing associated  space,  power,  cooling, 
and  ammunition  storage  requirements. 

In  simple  terms,  I  liken  the  benefits 
of  the  SSES  and  variable  payload  ship 
concept  to  the  sockets  for  lightbulbs 
in  this  building.  The  sockets  are  stand- 
ardized as  to  size  and  available  power, 
yet  can  accept  many  different  sizes 
and  shapes  of  lightbulbs  because  spe- 
cific interface  standards  are  built  Into 
the  bulbs  and  the  sockets.  Advanced 
applications  of  ship  systems  engineer- 
ing standards  for  variable  payload 
ships  of  the  future  have  the  potential 
for  revolutionizing  shipbuilding  prac- 
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UocB  M  we  now  know  them.  I  have 
been  Inf  onned  that  the  Navy  plans  to 
buUd  a  fully  variable  payload  fiisate 
in  the  1990'a 

In  niBunary.  I  want  to  reemphaalae 
the  Important  of  oontintied  ooncrea- 
■tonal  eonmltment  to  suiKiort  selec- 
tive growth  and  Improvement  of  U.S. 
naval  force*,  lettlnt  u  a  goal  about 
too  ahtpa  by  the  1990'a  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  United  States  Is  highly 
dependent  on  use  of  the  seas  for  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  reasons. 
There  is  no  viable  substitute  for  naval 
forces  to  project  UJS.  presence  In  dis- 
tant places  should  it  suit  our  national 
interest. 

D  1530 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

TWk  (Mr.  SXBATTOll). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
HJl.  2960.  as  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  is  frustra- 
tion's child.  Recommending  a  reduc- 
tl<«  of  $10.2  billion  in  a  defense  au- 
thorintfcm  bUl  is  a  new  experience  for 
this  committee.  But  so  is  the  prospect 
of  1200  billion  defldU  stretching  as 
far  ss  the  eye  can  see.  The  dilemma 
we  all  face  is  how  to  deal  with  a  re- 
quest that  proposes  both  an  sccepU- 
ble  program  for  defense  and  an  unac- 
ceptable deficit.  And  there  is  no  simple 
solution.  Raising  taxes  at  this  time,  we 
are  told,  will  place  the  economic  recov- 
ery in  Jeopardy.  Thus,  we  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  making  painful  reduc- 
timis  across  the  board— in  defense  ss 
weU  as  nondef ense  programs— over  the 
next  5  years  If  we  are  to  regain  control 
of  the  Federal  budget  Obviously,  we 
must  find  ways  to  increase  revenues 
over  the  same  period,  but  while  we  are 
still  groping  for  a  consensus  course  of 
action,  we  have  to  make  some  sssump- 
tions  and  start  down  the  road. 

HJi.  2909  is  a  beginning.  The  com- 
mittee has  assumed  that  the  debate  on 
the  budget  resolution  will  be  resolved 
and  that  it  will  provide  for  real  growth 
of  somewhere  between  5  and  6  percent 
for  defense.  Although  some  may  dis- 
agree with  this  assumption,  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  range  ot  reasonable- 
ness. This  assumption  represents  a  re- 
ductlcm  of  5.2  percent  tmm  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  and  the  bill  before  you 
reflects  the  committee's  best  effort  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  Congress  in 
the  absence  of  any  definitive  state- 
ment of  ocmsensus  at  this  time. 

The  Procurement  Subcommittee  has 
oognteanoe  over  $77.1  billion  in  the 
President's  request,  including  all  pro- 
curement other  than  shipbuilding  and 
ship-related  procurement.  After  com- 
prehensive hearings,  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $4.2  bll- 
licn.  or  5.5  percent  from  the  request. 

PerhM*  more  important  than  the 
fiscal  year  1904  reductions.  HJl.  2909 
proposes  some  fundamental  shifts  In 
l»1ority  that  will  produce  significant 


savings  in  the  outyears.  Our  goal  was 
to  fashion  within  fiscal  constraints  a 
more  credible  defense— and  particular- 
ly a  mom  conventional  defense— at  a 
more  affordable  cost.  Producti<m  lines 
providing  only  a  marginal  Increase  to 
our  defense  capability  would  be  shut 
down.  Some  programs  that  the  De- 
fense Department  proposed  to  begin 
this  year  would  be  deferred  to  force 
the  Department  to  take  a  harder  look 
at  the  requirement  in  terms  of  overall 
affordabillty.  HJl.  2909  shifts  empha- 
sis to  forward  defense  and  accelerates 
programs  which  contribute  to  that 
end.  And  it  also  shifts  emphasis  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  and  the  low  end  of  the 
high-low  mix  in  weapon  systems. 

HJl.  2909  breaks  somewhat  with 
past  ctmgressional  direction  that  en- 
couraged multlyear  procurement. 
After  2  years,  the  experience  with  this 
experiment  is  mixed.  Clearly,  in  select- 
ed, stable  programs,  such  ss  the  B-IB 
and  the  F-10.  significant  savings  can 
be  achieved.  However,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Defense  Department  fell 
into  the  tn9  of  looking  upon  mul- 
tlyear procurement  as  a  panacea.  It 
now  turns  out  that  in  some  programs 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget,  much  of  what  was  advertised 
as  "savings"  turns  out  to  be  inflation 
avoidance  and  that  the  real  savings 
are  often  less  than  2  pelvent. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  mul- 
tlyear procurement  is  that  it  has  to  be 
used  carefully  and  selectively.  If  over- 
used, it  could  result  in  serious  program 
imbalances  if  the  defense  budget 
grows  more  slowly  than  is  assumed  in 
the  President's  5-year  plan. 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  some  of  the 
recommendations  for  procurement 
cuts  cause  real  pain.  We  have  had  to 
slow  down  useful  programs  simply  to 
meet  the  targets  anticipated  in  the 
budget  resolution.  This  is  regrettable, 
but  I  hope  that  no  one  who  voted  for 
the  House  version  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution expected  that  it  could  be  done 
with  mirrors. 

The  committee  report  explains  all  of 
the  recommendations  in  detail.  In  the 
interest  of  time.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marise the  major  changes  recommend- 
ed in  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Procurement  Subcommittee: 

One.  Adds  $850  million  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  programs,  including  78 
aircraft— 24  F-16's.  30  AH-lS  Cobra's. 
12  C-12's.  10  C-130'8.  and  2  KC-lSO's. 

Two.  Adds  120  M-1  tanks  through 
^plication  of  unused  prior  year  ap- 
propriations. 

Three.  Terminates  the  Army  light 
armor  vehicle  program. 

Pour.  Disapproves  several  multlyear 
programs  where  the  potential  savings 
did  not  Justify  the  loss  of  flexibility. 

Five.  Terminates  the  LAMPS  I  pro- 
gram. 

Six.  Defers  start  of  the  Marine 
Corps  AH- IT  program. 


Seven.  Terminates  Marine  Corps  de- 
rivative vehlde  portion  of  light  armor 
vehicle  program. 

Sight  Defers  North  American  stra- 
tegic air  defense  improvements  untU 
DOD  corrects  def  idendes  in  European 
conventi<mal  air  defense  and  second 
echelon  survelllanoe  and  attack  capa- 
blllUes. 

Nine.  Changes  Air  Force  tactical 
fighter  mix  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  more  affordable  F-16  and  less  on 
F-15  by  adding  24  F-lO's  and  deleting 

1  ft  V*1  ft's 

Ten.  Adds  10  C-130H  and  2  KC-130T 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 

Eleven.  Defers  the  Air  Force  HH- 
60D  program  pending  development  of 
more  affordable  program. 

Twelve.  Slows  KC-135  reengining 
program  from  31  to  24  and  disapproves 
multlyear  procurement. 

Thirteen.  Reduces  Air  Force  unsup- 
portable  request  for  42-percent  in- 
crease in  aircraft  spares  by  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Fourteen.  Directs  greater  emphasis 
on  forward  conventional  defense  by 
accelerating  second  echelon  surveil- 
lance and  attack  capabilities  and  man- 
dating application  of  resources  to  air- 
base  defense. 

Fifteen.  'Terminates  E-3  AWACS 
program  in  connection  with  decision 
to  defer  North  American  Air  Defense 
upgrades. 

Sixteen.  Accelerates  Copperhead 
program  and  reduces  Gator  mine  pro- 
gram. 

Seventeen.  Approves  the  B-IB. 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  and 
Pershing  n  programs  as  requested. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  HJl. 
2969  represents  a  conscientious  effort 
by  the  committee  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced defense  program  within  fiscal 
constraints  that  the  Congress  seems 
likely  to  adopt  I  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  biU. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual 
our  chairman.  Mr.  Paicx.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  VLc.  Diac- 
nrsoif.  have  provided  superior  leader- 
ship during  this  difficult  year.  I  would 
like  to  personally  thank  them  for 
guiding  the  committee  through  several 
difficult  decisions  in  developing  the 
bill  before  you.  H.R.  2969. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Procurement  and  Mili- 
tary Nuclear  Systems  (Mr.  Stsattoii). 
It  was  largely  through  his  leadership 
that  the  subcommittee  was  able  to 
reduce  procurement  programs  by  over 
$4  billion,  which,  of  course,  is  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  total  reductions 
recommended  by  the  committee  of 
more  than  $10.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  assure  you  that 
aiTlving  at  these  program  reductions 
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was  a  very  difficult  task.  It  was  espe- 
cially dif  fioult  for  me  because  I  sin- 
cerely belitve  that  even  a  6-peroent 
real  growth  In  defense  spending— as 
reflected  in  HJl.  2969— is  Insufficient 
to  meet  thk  country's  worldwide  mili- 
tary commitments.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  me  say  on  more 
than  (me  occasion  that  a  10.3  percent 
real  growth  this  year— as  requested  by 
the  Defense  Department— Is  certainly 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  our  na- 
tional defease. 

TBSBAT 

This  is  especially  true  because  the 
Soviet  threat  clearly  is  not  diminish- 
ing. In  fact  in  my  Judgment,  the 
threat  has  intensified  over  the  past 
year.  The  Soviets  are  presently  devot- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  their  nar 
tlonal  wealth— 15  percent  of  ONP— to 
military  nx>demicati(»  programs  and 
to  support  military  activities  virtually 
throughout  the  world. 

During  the  past  year  alone,  we  have 
seen  the  iiltroduction  of  a  new  Soviet 
main  battle  tank— the  T-80  tank;  con- 
tinued testing  of  the  new  long-range 
Blackjack  bomber;  initial  test  flights 
of  two  new  land-based  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles;  test  firing  of  new 
multiple  warheads  for  the  Typhoon- 
class  strategic  ballistic  missUe  subma- 
rines; forward  deployment  of  the  new 
SU-24/Fencer  ground-attack  aircraft 
extending  operations  in  Afghanistan 
with  more  than  105.000  Soviet  troops; 
'  and  contiauing  expansion  of  Soviet 
global  presence  to  Include  naval  oper- 
ations in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves  and.  as  such,  vividly  high- 
light the  necessity  for  this  country  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  credible  de- 
fense. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recent 
tour  of  those  countries  on  the  south- 
em  flank  of  NATO,  reconfirmed  my 
belief  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
to  main^J^tp  a  strong  alliance  with  our 
NATO  friends.  During  our  trip,  we 
were  reminded  that  at  one  time  the 
United  States  had  undisputed  control 
of  Mediterranean  waterways,  but  this, 
of  course,  is  not  true  today.  The 
United  States  and  NATO  commanders 
in  the  southern  region  of  NATO  indi- 
cated that  the  strategic  center  of  grav- 
ity is  shifting  more  toward  NATO 
southern  flank  countries.  After  re- 
flecting on  the  information  provided 
durhig  our  visit.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  them.  This  simply  means  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  place  greater  reli- 
ance on  and  provide  support  for  our 
frlends  along  the  southern  NATO 
flank— TuAey.  Italy,  and  Greece.  Tea. 
our  worldiwide  military  commitments 
certidnly  are  not  diminishing. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  deter  po- 
tential Soiriet  aggressive  activities,  to 
foster  better  relationships  with  our 
allies,  and  provide  a  credible  defensive 


and  retaliatory  amiability,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  must 
help  to  build  a  national  consensus  for 
a  steady  and  respectable  rate  of 
growth  In  defense  spending.  I  believe 
the  bill  before  you.  H.R.  2969.  is  a  step 
in  that  directiorL 

Although  it  does  not  contain  all  the 
funds  I  personally  think  are  necessary 
to  satisfy  our  national  defense  objec- 
tives. I  believe  it  is  a  bill  which  we  can 
all  support. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  the  committee 
ouiducted  extensive  hearings.  Based 
on  the  hearings  and  other  informa- 
tion, programs  which  presently  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  in- 
vestments of  defense  funds  were  elimi- 
nated, reduced,  or  deferred.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  recommended  authoriza- 
tion for  procurement  programs  of 
$88.9  billion,  a  $5.2  billion  deduction 
frmn  the  Department's  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  $88.9  billion  for  procurement 
programs  include  $2.6  billion  to  pro- 
cure MX  missiles.  $604.6  million  for 
ground-launched  Cruise  missiles 
(GLCM).  $441.2  billion  for  air- 
launched  Cruise  missiles  (ALCM).  $5.6 
billion  for  the  B-IB  program,  and  $433 
million  for  Pershing  II. 

Although  I  believe  these  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  programs  are  cer- 
tslnly  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  I  also  strongly  believe  that 
developing  and  maintaining  a  credible 
conventional  capability  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. It  is  clear— and  I  think  we 
wm  all  agree  on  this— that  without  a 
credible  conventional  cwability.  there 
is  a  greater  risk  of  conventional  con- 
flicts between  major  powers  escalating 
to  the  nuclear  level.  Consequently,  im- 
provements in  conventional  war  fight- 
ing capabilities  are  essential. 

My  colleagues.  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  of  the  $187.8  billion 
authorized  in  HJl.  2969.  less  than  15 
percent  is  for  strategic  programs.  Yes, 
H.R.  2969  is  a  bill  which  is  primarily 
devoted  to  developing  and  maintaining 
a  credible  conventional  deterrence 
through  the  modernization  of  our  con- 
ventional weapon  systems. 

AUfT  HXGRUGHTS 

The  bill  recommends  $18.38  billion 
to  support  the  procurement  of  Army 
wev>on  systems  with  about  $17.83  bil- 
lion directed  toward  modernizing  con- 
ventional systems.  The  $18.38  billion 
includes  $3.33  billion  for  aircraft,  $2.99 
billion  for  missiles.  $4.74  billion  for 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$2.27  billion  for  ammunition,  and  $5.05 
billion  for  other  procurement. 

The  major  investments  in  Army  air- 
craft procurement  this  year  include 
$1.43  billion  for  the  Apache  (AH-64) 
attack  helicopter  program.  $480  mil- 
Uon  for  the  Black  Hawk  (UH-60H) 
program,  $297  million  for  the  CH-47 
helicopter  program,  and  $165  million 
for  the  Quickfix  (EH-60A)  helicopter 
program.  These  programs  represent 


about  80  percent  of  the  Army's  air- 
craft budget  and  are  inuxntant  to  the 
Army's  modernization  program. 

Regarding  Army  missile  procure- 
ment H.R.  2969  recommends  authori- 
zation for  several  major  programs,  in- 
cluding $433  million  for  Pershing  H. 
$1.07  billion  for  the  Patriot  air  defense 
system.  $552  million  for  the  multiple 
launch  rocket  system  (MLRS).  $240 
million  for  the  laser  Hellfire  missile 
program,  and  $138  million  for  the 
Sthiger  missile  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Pershing  n  is 
clearly  a  very  important  weapon  in  the 
Army  missile  programs.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  will  debate  this 
program  in  some  detail  during  our  dis- 
cussion of  H.R.  2969.  and  I  welcome 
the  debate.  I  believe  we  can  show  the 
merit.  However,  there  is  a  convention- 
al missile  program  which  I  believe  de- 
serves our  support— the  Patriot  air  de- 
fense missile  system.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  Patriot  missile  system  was 
developed  to  provide  high-to-medium 
altitude  air  defense  coverage  for  our 
critical  field  Army  assets.  Those  assets 
include  airbases.  ammunition  storage 
and  resupply  areas,  and  civilian  and 
industrial  centers.  Oxa  committee  has 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  deplojring 
this  important  system  as  quickly  as 
possible  because,  without  the  Patriot 
air  defense  ssrstem,  our  airfields  and 
other  critical  installations  will  be  vir- 
tually imdefended.  Therefore,  in  H.R. 
2969.  the  committee  recommends  sup- 
porting the  Defense  Department's  re- 
quest for  525  missUes  and  IS  fire  units 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  This  represents 
almost  an  80-percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1983  and  will  provide  for  a 
smooth  transition  to  full  scale  produc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Regarding  Army  wei4>ons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  increases  in  Ml 
Abrams  tank  production  to  840  tanks 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  termination  of  the 
light  armored  vehicle  (LAV)  program 
for  a  savings  for  $132.4  million  this 
year,  and  reducing  several  other  pro- 
grams such  as  armored  persoimel  car- 
riers and  command  post  vehicles. 

H.R.  2969  recommends  increases  in 
authorization  for  the  M-42  Duster  air 
defense  gim  ($10  million)  and  the 
product  improved  Vulcan  system  ($20 
million)  to  provide  needed  improve- 
ments in  air  defense  systems  for  our 
Active  and  Reserve  Forces. 

In  the  Army  ammunition  area,  the 
committee  is  proposing  increased 
funding  for  the  only  so-called  SMART 
mimitions— these  mimitions  which  can 
be  terminally  guided  to  the  desired 
target— available  to  the  Army  for  indi- 
rect fire  support.  The  SMART  muni- 
tion is  the  Copperhead  155-millimeter 
artillery  shell.  Further,  the  committee 
is  recommencUng  increases  in  authori- 
zation for  105-milllmeter  tank  ammu- 
nition to  $148.5  million,  about  $25  mil- 
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lion  over  the  request  Also,  severml 
types  of  smmunltion  are  being  re- 
placed or  are  excess  to  requirements 
this  year  and.  in  these  cases,  the  com- 
mittee Is  reoonmendlng  reductions. 

Clearly,  It  Is  not  possible  to  cover 
each  procurement  account  line  by  line: 
however.  I  would  like  to  Just  quickly 
hijhHght  severml  other  major  areas. 
M AVT  am  luumn  oosn  KicanjoBn 

In  HJL  3909.  the  committee's  major 
rfffrmmfTMiatlAf"  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  programs— excluding 
shipbuilding  programs— include  $10.7 
Mllkm  for  Navy  aircraft  for  24  F-14'8. 
32  AV-«B's.  and  84  P-18's.  HJl.  2969 
reoommoMls  $3.9  billion  for  weapons 
procurement,  including  24  Tomahawk 
missUes.  350  Sidewinder  missiles.  105 
laser  MaveritA  missOes.  and  230  Harm 
missOea.  In  order  to  support  procure- 
ment for  other  Navy  programs,  the 
cranmittee  reomunends  $4.58  billion, 
including  $1.0  billion  for  communica- 
tions and  electronics  equipment. 
$711.4  million  for  aviation  support 
equipment,  and  $198.5  million  for  civO 
engineaing  support  equipment. 

Regarding  Marine  Corps  programs. 
flJL  2909  rectMnmends  $339  million 
for  tradced  combat  vehicles,  $459.3 
million  for  ammunition.  $171.2  million 
for  missiles,  $340.8  million  for  commu- 
nications and  electronics  equipment. 
$44.7  million  for  weapons.  $279.7  mil- 
lion for  support  vehicles,  and  $154.8 
millicm  for  other  equipment.  I  believe 
this  bill  clearly  demonstrates  the  com- 
mittee's continued  support  of  Marine 
Corpa  programs,  which  is  particularly 
crucial  at  the  present  time,  given  the 
current  situation  in  Lebanon. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  during  my 
recent  trip  to  Beirut.  I  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  morale  and  attitude 
of  our  young  Marines.  They  certainly 
deserve  our  continued  support. 

An  roses  HIOHUOBTS 

HJl.  2909  dononstrates  the  commit- 
tee's longstanding  support  for  improv- 
ing tactical  airlift  capability.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  $188.5  million  for 
10  C-130's.  These  aircraft  are  part  of 
the  committee's  c<mtinuing  program 
to  correct  serious  airlift  deficiencies  in 
Air  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units. 
The  ccnunittee  also  recommends  au- 
thorising 4  C-5B's  to  support  our  stra- 
tegic airlift  requirements. 

In  the  tactical  aircraft  area.  H.R. 
2909  proposes  a  shift  to  procuring 
fewer  F-15's— which  are  the  high-cost 
aircraft  of  the  high-low  aircraft  mix— 
and  more  P-lO's  at  the  low  end  of  the 
high-low  mix.  This  is  the  second  year 
the  committee  has  attempted  to  re- 
structure the  Air  Force's  tactical  fight- 
er program  by  authorising  more  of  the 
leas  expensive  F-10  aircraft  and  fewer 
of  the  more  expensive  F-15  aircraft. 


lunowu.  eoASS  un  \ 

Aa  most  of  you  know,  to  satisfy  our 

worldwide  military  commitments  and 

to  support  a  variety  of  possible  war- 


time Mmtingendes,  we  place  a  heavy 
reliance  on  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces.  For  example,  full  mobili- 
zation requires  that  Army  Reserve 
components  provide  42  percent  of  the 
total  manpower  required  and  Air 
Force  Reserves  would  provide  21  per- 
cent of  Air  Force  manpower  require- 
ments. 

The  committee  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  providing  these  impor- 
tant Reserve  components  with  equip- 
ment necessary  to  accomplish  their 
mission.  However,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, in  the  past,  hss  apparently  not 
fully  recognized  the  importance  of 
eqiiipping  our  Reserve  Forces  with 
modem  weapon  systems,  and  this  year 
is  no  exception.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee has  again  taken  the  initiative 
and  recommends  an  increase  in  au- 
thorisation of  $852  million  for  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve  equipment.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  increases 
in  Guard  and  Reserve  authorizations 
are  possible  through  offsets  in  other 
programs. 

The  $852  million  includes  $93  mU- 
lion  for  Army  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve components.  $44  million  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  and 
$715  million  for  Air  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units.  The  equipment  to 
be  procured  Includes  C-12'8,  AH-IS 
Cobra  helicopters.  Duster  air  defense 
gims.  KC-130  tankers.  F-16's.  C-130's. 
communications  equipment,  and  train- 
ing devices. 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  improving  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  our  Reserve  components  through  a 
steady  and  systematic  modernization 
program.  I  believe  that  HJl.  2909  sup- 
ports that  objective. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
2909  represents  a  lean  and  executable 
defense  program  which  will  help  to 
correct  many  of  the  serious  deficien- 
cies that  exist  in  our  Active  and  Re- 
serve Forces.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2909. 

a  1540 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleouui 
from  Alabama 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  imderstood  the  per- 
centage or  the  figure  that  the  gentle- 
woman used. 

We  have  a  bill  here  involving  alx>ut 
$187  billion.  Of  this  figure,  how  much 
represents  conventional  and  how 
much  strategic?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
understand  the  gentlewoman.  Did  the 
gentlewoman  quote  that  figure? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  The  figure  that  I  have 
extracted  from  it  is  15  percent  for 
strategic,  and  the  rest  would  be  for 
conventional. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  ctmipliment  the  gentlewoman 
in  the  well,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Tou  have  done  a 


good  Job.  It  was  a  very  difficult  Job,  I 
know,  in  making  the  decisions  of 
where  to  cut,  particularly  in  the  con- 
ventional field  where  we  have  a  very 
serious  shortfall,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  a  point  that  is  not  overlooked  so 
much,  it  is  Just  generally  unknown, 
the  fact  that  aU  of  the  debate  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  life  of  this  bill 
and  the  procedures  here  on  the  floor 
on  the  MX  and  the  B-1  and  the 
GLCM,  and  so  forth,  of  all  that  we  are 
spending,  less  than  15  percent  has  to 
do  with  strategic  weapons.  Eighty-five 
percent  has  to  do  with  nonnuclear  ca- 
pabilities, which  is  really  an  upgrade 
and  an  enhancement  of  our  present 
capabilities:  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  think  this  is  an  area  that  we 
have  neglected  for  too  long  because  we 
felt  that  we  had  nuclear  capability  to 
defend  freedom  around  the  world,  and 
so  as  we  faced  the  budget  constraints, 
we  did  fail  to  modernize  our  conven- 
tional forces,  and  it  is  something  that 
we  need  to  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to 
now. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU,  of  course,  a 
large  portion  of  what  the  gentlewom- 
an's Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
has  been  attempting  to  do  is  to  over- 
come the  shortfalls  and  the  depletion 
of  our  conventional  forces,  going  back 
to  Vietnam,  when  we  had  such  a  tre- 
mendous loss  of  our  conventional  sup- 
plies and  forces,  plus  the  assistance 
and  drawdown  that  went  to  Israel 
during  its  last  war.  we  attempted  to  re- 
place that.  So  a  good  portion  of  what 
the  gentlewoman's  subcommittee  is 
dealing  with  is  simply  modernization 
and  adding  to  what  has  been  depleted 
in  the  past:  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
think  it  is  Just  absolutely  essential 
that  we  do  the  strategic  modernization 
that  the  administration  is  recommend- 
ing. But  when  you  realize  how  little  of 
that  money  is  being  spent  for  it,  it 
makes  you  realize  that  it  is  a  very  cost- 
effective  use  of  our  dollars. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU,  I  would  like 
to  again  commend  the  gentlewoman 
on  her  statement. 

In  looking  about  the  Chamber  here, 
where  we  are  discussing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $187  billion,  it  is  sort  of  inter- 
esting that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Members  sitting  here  keeping  the 
store,  there  is  not  one  Member  on  the 
floor  who  is  not  a  Member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  discussing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $187  bilUon.  I  think  it  is 
sort  of  an  important  bilL  Oh.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  we  have  one  on  each  side 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  committee. 
I  am  glad  to  see  we  give  them  balance 
here,  anyway. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  hope  that  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  are  watching 
carefully  on  television  and  will  listen 
to  our  presentation  here  today.  I  am 


Mayl8,im 

also  surprised  that  there  are  no  pi 
people  her«.  since  this  is  such  an  im- 
portant bill« 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  There  are  four  in 
the  gallery.  I  am  sure  It  is  being  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Daiqxl). 

I        D  1550 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenlan  yield? 

Mr.  DANIIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Qtuam. 

Mi.  won  pat.  I  aaak  the  genUe- 
man  for  yicflding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  today 
of  HJi.  2909.  the  Defense  Authmiza- 
tion  Act  of  fiscal  1984.  This  bill  is  a 
testament  to  the  hard  work  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  Chairman  Mblvih  Pbice 
and  others,  who  have  done  their  best 
to  provide  the  military  with  the 
money  it  needs  while  also  pairing 
down  unneeesary  costs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development.  I  am 
proud  of  the  $2.3  billion  which  our 
committee  provided  for  RJkD.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  continue  this  vital  re- 
search into  new  areas  of  technology  to 
prevent  our  Nation  from  becoming 
second  best. 

There  are  several  other  areas  of  the 
bill  which  also  should  be  noted.  One  is 
the  provision  for  a  4-peroent  pay 
raise— whidh  I  believe  is  absolutely 
needed,  and  our  comments  about  the 
need  to  continually  review  the  way  in 
which  the  Pentagon  contracts  out  the 
work  now  done  by  Federal  employees. 

This  bill  also  contains  several  provi- 
sions which  I  authored.  The  first  is 
the  authortzation  for  residents  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  to  serve  as  officers 
in  the  U.S.  military. 

Although  not  citizens  of  this  Nation 
at  present,  we  find  that  many  North- 
em  Mariana  Island  residoits  now  are 
serving  as  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
military  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  approved  my  request  to 
permit  the  newest  of  Americans  to 
serve  as  officers  or  to  enter  officers' 
training  course  in  the  military  or  col- 
lege. These  young  men  and  women 
will  prove  to  be  a  proud  addition  to 
our  officen'  corps  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  sf  rve  with  honor  and  dignity. 
A  word  oi  praise  is  also  due  to  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands  Washington 
representative,  Edward  DUQ  Pange- 
llnan.  who  has  worked  so  closely  with 
me  on  this  issue  and  has  done  an  out- 
standhig  Job  of  representing  his 
people. 

Finally,  section  1050  at  long  last  re-, 
moves  a  bBght  on  our  commitment  to 
military  retirees  by  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  pay  for  the 
return  of  remains  of  retirees  who  die 
in  military  health  facilities  away  from 
their  homes.  This  is  not  now  the  case. 
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Last  year  I  was  shodced  to  find  that 
one  of  my  constituents,  a  man  who 
bad  a  long  and  proud  military  record 
died  in  Hawaii  after  being  medivaced 
by  the  military  from  Guam  for  treat- 
mmt  of  a  terminal  illness.  His  family 
was  notified  that  they,  not  the  mili- 
tary, would  have  to  pay  for  the  return 
of  faJs  body.  Current  law  permits  the 
military  to  pay  only  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  live  retirees,  not  deceased 
ones.  Obviously,  it  is  high  time  to  cor- 
rect this  flagrant  flaw  in  the  law  and 
give  our  military  the  benefits  they  de- 
serve. 

The  Pentagon  supports  my  proposal 
which  would  affect  military  retirees 
across  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  many  national  veterans  groups 
who  rose  to  support  my  bill,  H.R.  1104, 
which  was  later  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2909  before  us  today.  A 
particular  note  of  appreciation  is  owed 
to  Mr.  Max  J.  Belike,  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services  for  his  hard,  work 
to  gain  the  support  of  other  veterans 
groups  for  my  efforts.  I  also  extend 
my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  the  35  Members 
who  cosponsored  H.R.  1104  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  merits.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  au- 
thorization bill  is  a  series  of  tradeoffs, 
the  culmination  of  balancing  many 
factors  on  the  part  of  the  authorizing 
committee.  During  my  assignment  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  it  has 
seemed  to  this  Member  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  its  anniial  authorization, 
has  always  weighted  its  recommenda- 
tion on  the  side  of  what  we  need  for 
the  national  defense,  with  affordabil- 
ity  as  an  additional  priority.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  has  been  a  bad  meth- 
odology. The  committee's  expertise 
and  the  body  of  knowledge  built  up 
over  years  of  hearings,  investigations, 
and  inflections  make  it  the  logical 
proponent  in  the  House  for  this  point 
of  view. 

But  this  year's  recommendation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  represents  a  profound 
change  in  the  manner  of  the  commit- 
tee's authorization.  Each  of  the  titles 
which  you  will  have  presented  for  con- 
sideration have  been  reported  on  the 
basis  of  rigid  cost  constraints.  For  the 
first  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  marked  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion based  on  af  f  ordability  as  a  prime 
consideration. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  title  IV,  which  you  have  before  you. 
The  operation  and  maintenance  rec- 
ommendation is  the  primary  readiness 
account  in  the  bill.  It  must  carry  and 
support  the  large  modernization  and 
investment  increases  voted  over  the 
last  several  years,  in  our  national  at- 
tempt to  undertake  a  major  rearma- 
ment program  following  years  of  de- 
cline. 


This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  readi- 
ness bill  ctnnes  due,  for  prior-year  ini- 
tiatives. We  have  built  this  recommen- 
dation on  the  basis  of  5.2  percent  real 
growth  in  title  rv.  There  is  nothing 
magic  about  5.2  percent.  There  is 
nothing  optimum  about  5.2  percent. 
This  is  a  Judgment  call.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  a  balance.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween aff ordability  and  the  ideal.  But 
it  does  let  us  support  some  moderniza- 
tion from  past  years,  and  continue  to 
address  training  shortfalls  and  mainte- 
nance backlogs. 

However,  •a  note  of  caution  is  in 
order  on  this  level  of  O&M  recommm- 
dation.  As  the  Members  will  have  seen 
in  the  committee  report,  5.2  percent 
real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1984,  or  a 
27.4-percent  portion  of  the  overall 
budget,  does  not  create  a  major  imbal- 
ance between  the  O&M  and  invest- 
ment accounts.  But,  the  trend  is  in- 
creasingly negative  in  the  defense  5- 
year  plan,  with  the  O&M  portion  of 
the  budget  dropping  to  25.1  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  clearly  could 
cause  an  imbalance  between  new  pro- 
gram growth  and  the  services'  ability 
to  field,  support,  and  train  with  them. 

The  committee  did  not  cut  core  pro- 
grams in  title  IV.  It  assessed  overall 
priorities,  and  slowed  the  increase  in 
programs  where  such  a  deceleration 
would  not  cause  an  unacceptable,  ad- 
verse readiness  impact.  We  were  fortu- 
nate, also,  in  that  we  were  able  to  cap- 
italize on  favorable  oil  price  and  infla- 
tion trends  to  reduce  the  request  with- 
out reducing  fuel  or  other  purchases 
in  these  accounts. 

Title  rv  as  recommended  reduces 
the  Department's  request  due  to  price 
reestimations.  reductions  in  personnel 
end  strengths,  potential  efficiencies 
highlighted  in  investigative  and  audit 
reports,  and  thorough  potential  sav- 
ings discovered  during  our  hearings  on 
individual  service  and  defense  agency 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  it  selec- 
tively adds  to  the  request  in  areas 
which  critically  influence  readiness,  or 
which  mirror  expected  congressional 
initiatives,  these  being:  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  readiness  enhance- 
ments: increased  flying  hours:  in- 
creased real  property  maintenance:  in- 
creased aircraft  damage  repair  activi- 
ties: and  an  expected  pay  increase 
later  in  the  year.  The  net  recommen- 
dation reduces  the  administration  re- 
quest by  $2.2  billion. 

The  committee's  recommendation 
providing  for  an  expected  pay  increase 
deserves  special  mention.  As  the  Mem- 
bers may  recall,  last  year's  defense  ap- 
propriation directed  that  the  Depart- 
ment absorb  25  percent  of  the  pay  in- 
crease—in other  words,  75  percent  of 
the  increase  was  actually  funded,  and 
25  percent  was  not.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose for  the  committee's  having 
planned  for  the  pay  increase,  and 
having  made  separate  and  distinct  off- 
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seU  for  it  elMWhere  In  the  request.  By 
ao  dotnc.  this  reoommendation  makes 
sueh  an  atosorpUoo  action  unnecessary 
later.  Absuptlons  are.  in  effect,  un- 
programmatle  reductirais.  Such  reduc- 
tions enormotudy  complicate  the  or- 
deriy  executi<m  of  the  operation  and 
maint^n^***^  budget,  and  needed  train- 
ing and  maintmance  is  unavoidalily 
deferred.  We  urge  that  the  Monbers 
keep  this  in  mind  in  their  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  w>propriation  any 
absorption  is  no  longer  necessary,  or 
called  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendation 
in  title  IV  is  a  balance.  It  balances  the 
Members'  twin  concerns  for  readiness 
azKl  affwdability.  It  reflects  the  reali- 
ties of  today's  budgetary  restraints. 
While  I  am  not  comfortable  with  this 
level  of  authorisation,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  I  recc»nmend 
that  H  Jl.  2989  be  approved. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hnxis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  urge  my  coUeagues'  ap- 
proval of  the  personnel  titles  of  HJl. 
2voy. 

We  In  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee have  been  faced  with  very  difficult 
choices.  C<mtrary  to  popular  wisdom, 
there  are  no  quick,  easy,  or  painless 
ways  to  make  an  $11  billion  reduction 
in  the  defense  budget.  In  reviewing 
the  President's  budget  request  for 
military  personnel,  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  set  priorities  for  the  lim- 
ited manpower  resources  available. 

The  President's  budget  requested  no 
pay  increase  for  either  military  per- 
sonnel or  Federal  civilian  employees 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  The  first 
budget  resolution,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  envisioned  a  4-percent  pay 
raise  for  the  full  year.  In  setting  de- 
fense function  budget  totals,  the 
budget  resolution  did  not.  however, 
make  accommodation  for  the  funding 
necessary  for  a  pay  raise.  This  means 
that  any  pay  raise  must  be  paid  for  by 
mairtng  rcductions  in  other  personnel 
programs. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  some  type  of  pay 
raise  was  vital  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
troops  of  Congress  continued  commit- 
ment to  their  welfare. 

Just  3  years  ago.  the  military  serv- 
ices were  plagued  by  serious  recruiting 
and  retention  problems.  Only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  Army  recruits  were 
high  school  graduates.  On  the  reten- 
tion side,  competition  from  more  lu- 
crative Jobs  in  the  civilian  sector  was 
lurbog  away  the  most  highly  trained 
midgrade  personnel. 

Congress  responded  swiftly  and 
forcefully  by  enacting  a  series  of  com- 
pcnsatlmi  initiaUves  in  1980  and  1981. 
The  results  have  been  dramatic:  Re- 
cruiting and  retention  statistics  are  at 


all-time  high  levels.  The  record  of  suc- 
cess is  still  very  fragile,  however,  and 
the  committee  felt  that  no  pay  raise  of 
any  kind  in  fiscal  year  1984  would  be 
far  more  costly  in  the  long  run.  par- 
ticularly as  the  economy  improves. 

As  a  result,  the  conunittee  is  recom- 
mending a  4-percent  pay  raise  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  with  a  6-month  delay  in  the 
effective  date— until  April  of  next 
year.  To  save  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion. Jimior  enlisted  personnel— those 
in  pay  grades  E-1  and  E-2— would  not 
receive  an  increase  in  basic  pay. 

To  offset  the  $750  million  cost  of  the 
half-year  pay  increase,  the  committee 
has  recommended  offsetting  reduc- 
tions in  other  areas,  including  holding 
active  duty  end  strength  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  levels.  As  Members  will 
recall,  this  committee  has  directed  the 
E)epartment  of  Defense  to  look  into 
using  less  costly  forms  of  manpower 
through  greater  utilization  of  the  Re- 
serves. While  giving  lipservice  to  the 
importance  of  the  Reserves,  the  De- 
partment has  totally  ignored  that  di- 
rection. Holding  active  duty  end 
strengths  at  the  1983  level,  as  we  rec- 
ommend, will  force  DOD  and  the  serv- 
ices to  conduct  a  long-overdue  analysis 
of  their  manpower  requirements  and 
determine  those  missions  that  can  be 
performed  Just  as  capably— and  at  con- 
siderably less  cost— by  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard. 

Some  Members  have  undoubtedly 
received  calls  from  concerned  service 
officials  asking  that  they  be  exempted 
from  all  or  some  portion  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  requested  end  strength  levels 
because  of  unique  requirements.  I 
would  urge  you  to  resist  these  pleas. 
No  cuts  are  easy  to  make:  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  have  devoted  considerable 
thought  to  this  difficult  decision. 

Denying  Increases  in  end  strength 
does  not  mean  that  new  mission  Re- 
quirements must  be  manned  by  the 
Reserves.  It  does  mean  that  the  serv- 
ices. In  order  to  meet  their  new  mis- 
sions, must  scrutinize  existing  oper- 
ations—particularly support  func- 
tions—to determine  what  activities  can 
appropriately  be  performed  by  Re- 
serves. Without  decisive  action  like  no 
increase  in  end  strength,  we  wiU  surely 
be  back  to  the  drawing  board  directing 
the  department  to  develop  a  plan  for 
greater  utilization  of  the  Reserves 
next  year,  the  following  year,  and  the 
year  thereafter.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  hang  tough 
on  this  important  issue. 

The  committee  has  also  made  reduc- 
tions in  permanent  change  of  station 
funding  and  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  AspiK)  has  already  discussed. 
We  have  initiated  several  new  pro- 
grams to  help  contain  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care  in  the  future.  Additionally, 
we  have  complied  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  contained  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  by  providing  for  a 


permanent  6-month  delay  in  COLA  in- 
creases for  military  retirees  and  for  a 
one-half  COLA  for  retirees  under  age 
62  in  fiscal  year  1986— contingent  in 
both  cases  upon  similar  action  for  Fed- 
eral retirees. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  Continuing  Ai>- 
propriation  Resolution  (Public  Law 
97-377)  provided  for  a  1-year  test  of 
exempting  industrially  funded  activi- 
ties from  the  Department  of  Defense 
civilian  personnel  ceiling.  Because  this 
provision  could  present  a  problem  if 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  in  in- 
dustrially funded  activities  exceeds 
the  number  envisioned  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act— Public  Law  97-252— 
the  committee  is  recommending  that 
the  fiscal  year  1983  DOD  Authoriza- 
tion Act  be  amended  to  exclude  indus- 
trially funded  personnel  from  the  ci- 
vilian manpower  ceiling.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  long  advocated 
that  industrially  funded  activities  be 
governed  by  the  dollars  generated 
from  workload,  rather  than  an  annual 
September  30  civilian-end-strength 
ceiling,  and  the  committee  agreed  that 
it  was  advisable  to  facilitate  a  test  of 
this  concept. 

The  reductions  in  the  personnel  ac- 
counts recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee would  achieve  $1.2  billion  in  sav- 
ings, with  a  net  reduction  of  over  $500 
million  after  offsetting  the  pay  raise.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  to  ap- 
prove tiUes  V.  VI.  VII.  and  VIU  of 
H.R.  2969. 

D  1600 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  spare  and 
repair  parts  have  attracted  much  more 
attention  than  they  have  in  previous 
defense  authorization  bills.  The  reason 
is  that  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  items  have  been  highlighted  by 
several  recent  events. 

A  recent  Defense  Audit  Service 
report  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year 
1982  the  various  components  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  spent  $12.9 
billion  for  spare  and  repair  parts.  That 
same  report  estimated  that  spare  and 
repair  parts  for  the  life  cycle  of  Just 
one  new  sjnBtem— the  Army  UH-60  hel- 
icopter—would cost  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Events  have  also  demonstrated  that 
the  services  have  had  problems  in 
managing  their  spare  and  repair  parts. 
The  Air  Force,  in  fiscal  year  1982.  a^ 
tempted  to  fully  fund  replacement 
parts  and  calculated  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  parts  at  $2,448  billion.  A 
subsequent  Air  Force  review  deter- 
mined, however,  that  estimate  had  un- 
derstated the  requirement  by  $873.5 


million.  That  figure  also  is  queaticm- 
able  becauie  of  the  data  used  in  the 
computer  model  to  calculate  the  re- 
quirement. 

Significaat  increases  in  the  coats  of 
spare  partf  have  also  cmtrtbuted  to 
their  increased  visibility.  Last  year  the 
Oklahoma  City  Air  Lodstics  Cmter 
identified  34  aircraft  oagine  parts 
which  had  increased  in  price  more 
than  300  percent  between  1980  and 
1981. 

Because  of  these  and  other  inci- 
dents, in  April,  our  Investigations  Sub- 
committee began  an  examination  of 
spare  puts  procurement  and  manage- 
ment While  this  examination  is  still 
in  its  eady  stages,  we  have  seen 
enough  to  cause  concern  about  the 
cost  and  atailability  of  spare  parts,  as 
well  as  their  impact  on  readiness  of 
our  forces. 

We  found  that  the  commander  of  an 
Air  Force  station  became  alarmed 
when  he  noted  an  increase  of  40  per- 
cent in  the  cost  of  his  qwre  parts  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982.  On  further  analysis  the  com- 
mander found  125  electronic  and  me- 
chanical spare  parts  whose  costs  had 
increased  substantially  during  that 
period.  For  example,  the  coat  of  a  ma- 
chine screw  had  increased  frmn  $1.08 
to  $36.97.  an  increase  of  3.400  percent; 
a  circuit  board  assembly  had  increased 
from  $234.05  to  $1,111.75;  and.  an  elec- 
tronic connector  plug  had  gone  f  nnn 
$7.99  in  1982  to  $726.86  in  1983. 

We  are  examining  those  procure- 
ments to  determine  what  was  responsi- 
ble for  those  exhorbitant  increases  in 
cost.  In  view  of  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  those  parts,  as  well  as  the  aircraft 
engine  spare  parts  identified  by  (Mda- 
homa  City,  our  subcommittee  intends 
to  conduct  a  full  inquiry  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  causes  of  those  increases, 
the  deficiencies  in  the  system  which 
permit  them,  and  actions  which  might 
be  taken  to  eliminate  those  deficien- 
cies. 

In  its  authorization  hearings,  the 
committee  examined  carefully  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request  for 
spare  and  repair  parts  funding,  and 
was  unable  to  document  the  need  for 
all  of  th0  Air  Force  request.  As  a 
result  we  have  reduced  the  Air  Force 
request  by  $549.8  million.  While  some 
of  that  reduction  was  applied  to  spe- 
cific progrlmas.  $500  million  was  an  un- 
distributed reduction  in  that  account 

The  committee  found  that  for  fiscal 
year  1984  the  Air  Force  was  requesting 
more  f uncling  for  aircraft  qwres  than 
the  entire  Depu-tment  of  Defense  was 
requesting  for  spares  for  all  other 
weapons  strstems.  We  also  noted  that 
aircraft  operational  readiness  rates 
have  improved  sii^lcantly  during  the 
past  2  years,  and  that  $7.5  billion, 
which  should  fiurther  enhance  those 
rates,  was  v>propriated  for  spares 
during  that  period.  WhOe  we  recognize 
that  readiness  rates,  flying  hours,  and 


sustainabillty  objectives  require  in- 
creaaed  funding,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  requested  45.7-peroent  in- 
crease over  1983  is  warranted. 

The  Air  Force  must  improve  its  fore- 
casting of  its  spare  parts  needs  and 
must  also  improve  its  management  of 
the  program,  if  funding  of  this  nature 
is  to  be  Justified. 

I  shall  report  further  to  the  House 
in  the  future  as  our  investigation  of 
qiare  parts  procurement  progresses. 
Certainly  we  want  the  services  to  have 
the  spares  they  need  to  maint*in  read- 
iness, but  we  intend  for  them  to  be 
bought  at  a  price  that  is  fair  to  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

ICr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  I  am  pleased  to  shield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  that  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Nichols)  for  the  work  he 
and  his  subcommittee  are  doing. 

As  a  result  of  articles  that  have  been 
written  recently  in  the  press  and  as  a 
result  of  a  couple  of  TV  magazine-type 
shows,  there  has  been  an  increased 
concern  and  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  on  this  subject.  My  mail  re- 
flects this.  And.  of  course,  when  things 
are  written  about  matters  of  this 
nature,  they  pick  out  the  biggest 
horror  stories  they  can  find,  and  some- 
times they  are  misleading.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  contractor's  fault  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  service  itself.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  service  that  is  at  fault. 

I  think  if  we  want  to  continue  and 
have  the  support  of  the  American 
public  which  is  reflected  by  the  votes 
here  in  the  House,  we  have  got  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  are  getting  the 
t)est  buy  for  the  buck.  Only  by  doing 
what  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  is 
doing  in  ferreting  out  the  facts  and 
getting  after  any  misfeasance  or  mal- 
feasance that  might  exist  and  then 
laying  the  facts  out  for  us  can  we 
maintAin  the  credibility  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DicKiNsoir)  for  his  comments. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  both 
come  from  a  part  of  the  country  that 
is  very  supportive  of  the  militaiy.  but 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
the  procurement  and  cost  of  spare 
parts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chaiimao.  if  I 
may  continue,  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  questions  from  my  constituents 
sajing.  "We  want  to  support  the  mili- 
tary, and  we  believe  strongly  in  what 
you  are  doing.  We  don't  want  you  to 
let  our  defense  down,  but  isn't  there 
some  way  we  can  effect  some  savings?" 

They  read  all  these  stories,  they  see 
it  on  television,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  concern  among  my  folks  about 
this  matter. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
has  q)ok«i  correctly. 

ICr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  the  people, 
particularly  those  in  the  area  of  the 
country  from  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  both  come,  want  a  good,  strong 
defense,  but  being  from  a  very  con- 
servative part  of  the  country,  they 
want  to  make  sure  that  they  get  value 
received  for  every  dollar  spent.  I  think 
that  is  the  thrust  of  the  activities  of 
the  gentleman's  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  and  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

So.  fiCr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
iUx.  DicKUfsOH)  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  ytx.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (VLr.  Whitehuhst). 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
few  confrontations  between  nations  in 
history  contain  the  elements  of  drama 
f oimd  in  the  conflict  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean basin  between  Rome  and  (Carth- 
age in  the  third  and  second  centuries 
before  Christ.  Hannibal's  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Army  at  Cannae  is  still 
regarded  as  the  classic  envelopment  of 
an  enemy  army,  and  similar  battles  in 
the  20th  century  have  been  compared 
to  it 

But  all  of  the  other  components  of 
struggle  between  rival  states  were 
present  as  well.  There  is  a  dangerous 
tendency  for  each  generation  to  be- 
lieve that  the  forces  at  work  in  its  own 
time  are  peculiar  to  it  Tet  a  study  of 
the  Punic  Wars  reveals  clearly  that 
the  adversaries  employed  or  experi- 
enced all  of  the  techniques  and  strate- 
gy with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Indeed.  Pierre  Louys  once  said  that 
since  the  days  of  classical  antiquity, 
only  one  new  pleasure  has  been  given 
to  man:  the  cigarette. 

In  political  and  military  matters,  he  has 
been  given  new  problems,  arising  out  of  ap- 
plications of  the  use  of  energy,  and  nonap- 
pllcation  of  measures  to  control  the  increase 
of  population. 

Such  are  the  words  of  Sir  Gavin 
deBeer.  the  biographer  of  HannibaL 
Otherwise,  he  notes. 
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The  ■toek-tn-tnde  of  lOTcrnramts  hu  re- 
malaed  ranartably  oooBtant.  There  ia  notb- 
tnc  new  in  mheree  of  Infhiemy.  trade  re- 
■trieUon.  ooM  war.  a»«alled  Uberatkn  of 
peocdee.  pafcfaoiagkal  warfare,  or  terror  tac- 
tka.  All  were  emdoyed  in  the  daya  of  Han- 
nibal, and  have  been  ever  ainoe. 

Nothlnc  nM»e  graphically  demon- 
strates this  than  the  evmts  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Third  Punic  War 
in  149  B.C.  Rome,  by  that  time,  had 
detennined  upon  the  destruction  of 
her  rival,  but  the  Carthaginians  climg 
to  the  notion  that  they  could  buy 
peace  at  the  md.  and  the  Romans  en- 
couraged tliis  belief. 

Faced  with  invasion  by  a  R«nan 
Army.  Carthage  sent  a  delegation, 
which  was  assured  that  they  would  be 
left  alone  if  they  delivered  300  hos- 
tages. But  no  sooner  had  these  terms 
been  complied  with  tlian  the  threat  of 
atta^  by  a  Roman  Army  was  made 
again.  To  the  Roman  consuls  in  com- 
mand of  it.  the  Carthaginians  sent  an- 
other peace  delegation.  It  was  received 
in  the  open  air.  with  the  entire  Roman 
Army  displayed  in  a  tremendous  show 
of  military  power.  Censorinus— the 
best  orator  of  the  counsuls— spoke  for 
the  Romans.  What  he  had  to  say  was 
simple  and  to  the  point:  If  the  Cartha- 
ginians sincerely  dodred  peace,  what 
need  had  they  of  arms?  "Come  now," 
he  said,  "hand  over  to  us  all  your 
arms,  public  and  private.  Ix>th  weap- 
ons and  war  machines." 

The  Carthaginians  agreed,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Roman  com- 
missioners, they  turned  over  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  weapons.  Listen  to 
the  inventory:  Complete  armor  for 
200.000  men.  qDears  and  Javelins  too 
numerous  to  count,  and  2.000  cata- 
pults. 

And  once  the  Carthaginians  were  ef- 
fectively disarmed,  the  Romans  re- 
vealed their  final  terms:  Carthage  was 
to  be  rased  to  the  ground. 

The  outcome  of  the  story  is  well 
known,  but  the  brief  final  chapter 
bears  recounting.  When  the  fearful 
message  was  carried  back  to  Carthage, 
there  was  outrage  and  fury  without 
parallel  in  the  city's  history.  Pro- 
Roman  Soiators  were  literally  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  people,  and  in  a  last  act 
of  defiance,  those  Senators  left  intact 
declared  war  on  Rome. 

Emerging  from  their  despair,  the 
people  made  a  feverish  attempt  to  re- 
place the  arms  they  had  surrendered. 
They  reached  a  daUy  production  of 
100  shields.  300  swords.  500  spears  and 
javelins.  1.000  missiles  for  catapults. 
and  as  many  catapults  as  they  could 
make,  for  which  the  women  cut  off 
their  hair  to  make  the  strings. 

But  it  was  all  for  naught.  Carthage 
fell  after  a  2-year  siege,  its  people  were 
either  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  and 
Rome  emerged  with  her  deadliest  rival 
eliminated. 

In  October  1981. 1  stood  on  the  field 
at  Torktown.  where  two  centuries 
before,  a  British  Army  under  Comwal- 


Us  had  surrendered  to  the  Franco- 
American  Army  commanded  by 
George  Washington.  I  could  not  help 
but  contemplate  the  significance  of 
that  event  and  the  providential  pieces 
of  tactical  brilliance  and  blunders  that 
formed  the  framewoi^  for  independ- 
ence. 

Americans  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  at  Torktown  that  day  saw  a  mili- 
tary parade  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
in  their  lifetime.  Modem  military 
units  from  the  United  States.  France. 
Germany,  and  Britain  marched,  and 
the  flavor  of  the  Bicentennial  was  cap- 
tured by  the  dosens  of  recreated  Revo- 
lutionary War  formations  that  had 
gathered  for  the  celebration. 

The  shriU  strains  of  fifes  and  the 
thunder  of  drums  recalled,  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  spirit  of  an  era  long 
gone.  I  found  myself  lost  in  time, 
awakened  at  the  end  by  the  shrieking 
of  F-16  Jets  in  a  flyover  that  conclud- 
ed the  parade.  It  was  a  rude  but  fitting 
end  to  a  reverie.  The  sounds  of  the 
20th  century  had  drowned  the  echoes 
of  the  18th. 

What  are  we  to  draw  from  this  mile- 
stone in  our  Nation's  history?  Pride  in 
our  past,  to  be  sure,  but  also  specula- 
tion about  our  future.  We  are  far  from 
old  as  the  history  of  nations  is  meas- 
ured. If  the  thesis  of  Frederick  Jack- 
son Turner  is  acciirate.  then  over  half 
of  our  national  life  was  spent,  and  our 
energies  consiuned.  in  overcoming  suc- 
cessive frontier  challenges. 

Without  any  wish  to  demean  the  ef- 
forts of  those  earlier  generations  of 
Americans  in  achieving  their  goals.  I 
must  nevertheless  state  that  wearing 
the  cloak  of  manifest  destiny  in  subdu- 
ing the  continent  proved  to  be  a 
simple  role  than  the  one  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  has  tried  to 
define  for  itself. 

No  great  nation  has  ever  endured 
without  a  sense  of  mission.  And  those 
who  awaken  and  articulate  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  people  with  regard  to 
their  national  calling  are  soon  fol- 
lowed. Some  have  pursued  false  paths, 
and  nations  have  been  led  to  self-de- 
struction. Sometimes  goals  have  been 
indistinct  and  the  nation's  pursuit  of 
them  frustrated. 

History  Is  a  fluid  thing,  and  it  is  a 
rare  state  that  does  not  occasionally 
find  itself  at  a  crossroads,  not  knowing 
which  way  the  forces  of  history  are 
moving  or  how  to  accommodate  itself 
to  them. 

Consider  the  American  record  in  the 
20th  century.  Two  great  wars  were 
fought  as  crusades.  They  brought  to 
full  flower  the  American  Nation  as  a 
global  power  with  a  conscious  and  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  role  of  guardian 
of  Western  freedoms.  It  was  a  noble 
pursuit,  and  although  a  third  war  oc- 
curred, following  on  the  heels  of  the 
second  and  with  a  different  enemy,  it 
only  confirmed  the  vision  that  Ameri- 
cans had  of  themselves. 


Less  than  a  generation  ago.  a  young 
American  President  reflected  the 
boundless  self -confidenoe  of  his  people 
with  a  call  that  still  has  a  tug  of  noe- 
tsJgia.  Do  you  recall  those  words? 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill.  that  we  thaU  pay  any  prioe. 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend.  <wpoae  any  foe,  in  order  to 
anure  the  survival  and  auooea  of  liberty. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  22  years 
have  passed  since  those  words  were 
cheered  so  loudly  on  the  steps  of  the 
CapitoL  History  has  not  been  kind  to 
America  in  the  years  since.  A  divisive 
war  that  tore  at  the  fabric  of  our  soci- 
ety created  self-doubt  about  our  mis- 
sion as  a  people.  A  constitutional  crisis 
produced  a  wave  of  cynicism  that  stUl 
laps  at  us.  These  troubles  have  been 
compounded  by  unhealthy  economic 
conditions  and  a  concomitant  demand 
upon  our  resources  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  a  host  of  new  Govern- 
ment services.  Governing  the  Nation 
has  baffled  a  succession  of  men. 

Yet.  uncertainty  need  not  paralyze 
us.  The  world  itself  has  been  in  a  state 
of  flux  since  1914.  The  forces  of 
change  in  the  20th  century,  which  we 
have  sometimes  resisted  or  faUed  to 
act  in  concert  with,  are  not  necessarily 
hostile  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  moralised  over  human 
rights  while  sometimes  forgetting  that 
in  spite  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  other 
world  forces  and  political  mutations 
that  have  occurred,  it  has  been  the 
armed  strength  of  the  United  States 
that  has  been  the  most  effective  shield 
of  freedom. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  it  has  been 
America's  strength  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  uninterrupted  developments 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Soviet 
variable  in  the  world  equation  has 
been  limited  by  that  strength. 

Vigilance,  however,  is  an  ephemeral 
characteristic.  To  preserve  it  is  costly 
in  both  real  and  psychological  terms. 
An  illusory  strategic  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  last  decade 
lulled  our  people  and  our  allies.  Were 
it  not  for  Russian  aggressiveness  and 
adventurism  beyond  their  frontiers,  or 
idyll  might  still  be  undisturbed.  The 
remarkable  aspect  of  our  awakening  is 
that  it  appears  to  have  discomfited 
our  friends  as  much  as  it  has  our  ad- 
versaries. 

A  few  days  before  I  was  in  Toi^town 
for  the  Bicentennial  celebration.  I  was 
in  Mimlch.  Germany,  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. I  arrived  shortly  after  a  large 
peace  demonstration  was  held  in 
Bonn.  The  dregs  of  It  spilled  over  into 
Munich,  where  protesters  kept  a  vigil 
outside  the  hotels  housing  the  parlia- 
mentary delegations  of  the  Western 
Alliance. 

Having  experienced  similar  protests 
and  demonstrations  in  my  own  coun- 
try in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies.  I 
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paid  aeaikt  attention  to  this  one.  But 
my  European  coUeaguea  were  far  less 
blase.  Om  of  my  German  friends  put 
it  weU  w^en  he  said.  "Fear  is  'in'  with 
young  p4ople  in  Eurcve."  He  did  not 
pnmose  \jAi  give  into  it.  but  others  at 
the  meetings  of  the  military  commit- 
tee that  I  attended  gave  clear  indica- 
tion of  their  own  fear  of  the  malaise 
imping  much  of  the  population. 

Now.  wie.  too,  have  beoi  a  witness  to 
these  same  Impulaea  Just  as  our  allies 
are.  In  Europe,  the  fear  of  becoming  a 
nuclear  battlegroimd  is  only  one  side 
of  the  C0in.  Leaders  (m  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  share  the  other  side:  the 
reluctanee  to  cut  the  ntmdefense  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  and  pressure  to 
make  further  reductions  in  defense 
spending. 

Many  of  you  know  that  we  created  a 
special  subcommittee  on  Readiness  in 
the  Houie  Armed  Services  Cnnmittee 
in  1981.  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  and  we 
have  made  a  special  effort  to  address 
an  area  of  military  preparedness  that 
has  been  long  negto^ied.  We  duly 
made  increases  in  pending  for  qmre 
parts,  more  fljring  and  steaming  time, 
more  training  days,  and  larger  ammu- 
nition stbcks.  But  the  budget  figures 
ttUs  year  threaten  to  set  us  baciL 

D  1620 

Parenthetically,  I  would  recall  the 
appearance  of  the  Air  Fmrce  general  In 
charge  of  operation  and  maintenance 
funding  for  the  Air  Force  before  our 
subcommittee  a  few  wedu  ago.  I  asked 
him  the  question: 

How  many  hours  a  month  does  a  good 
fighter  pilot  need  to  stay  at  the  peak  of  his 
traininc? 

Twenty-four  to  2S  hours. 

And  how  muiy  hours  are  they  getting? 

Seventeen  to  18. 

I  said. 

General,  in  Israel,  they  have  far  fewer 
assets  and  resources  than  we  do.  but  they 
don't  shrink  one  lota  irtien  It  oomes  to  pro- 
viding funds  for  training  for  their  pilots 
and.  as  a  result,  their  pilots  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

A  few  weeks  later  we  had  a  general 
who  commands  the  National  Guard 
forces  in  America.  He  said.  "I  have  a 
shortage  of  web  belts  for  my  soldiers." 
a  common  piece  of  equtament  on 
which  a  soldier  hangs  his  bandoleer. 
hlB  canteen.  "I  only  have  one  set  of 
protective  clothing  for  chemical  war- 
fare." Every  soldier  must  have  two. 

Every  person  in  this  Chamber  today 
knows  that  if  war  is  declared,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  wlU  be  federalized  at 
once  and  will  be  sent  to  Europe  within 
30  days.  If  we  can  get  them  there. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
simple  pieces  of  equipment  if  we  deny 
enough  O&M  funding? 

The  increase  in  readiness  in  the  final 
budget  will  be.  in  my  opinion,  margin- 
id  at  best. 

We  are  now  in  the  perilous  situation 
of  attempting  to  catch  up  with  the 


Russians  in  several  vital  areas.  In 
others,  namely,  civil  defense,  we  are 
not  even  doinji  that.  Just  to  replace 
obsolete  weapons  and  meet  new  wem>- 
ons  needs  requires  of  us  a  modest 
growth  rate  of  2  percent  a  year.  To  fill 
other  necessary  requirements,  we  must 
obligate  more. 

The  Soviets  have  sustained  a  mo- 
mentum of  military  growth  that  con- 
tinues, despite  peaceful  coexistence 
and  deq)ite  detente.  I  remember  some- 
thing that  Leonard  Sullivan,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  said  to 
my  committee  in  1974.  He  warned  us 
that  we  had  less  than  a  decade  left  to 
come  to  grips  with  Federal  fiscal 
poli^  and  less  than  a  decade  left  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  requirements  of 
a  strong  and  stable  defense  posture. 

I  commenced  these  remarks  with  a 
reference  to  the  Punic  Wars.  Tou  may 
have  concluded  that  I  meant  to  substi- 
tute America  for  Carthage,  and  Russia 
for  Rome.  Not  at  all.  We  should  make 
our  own  historical  record  with  an  eye 
to  theiKBSt. 

But  before  concluding.  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  refer  to  one  last  inci- 
dmt  in  that  life-and-death  struggle  be- 
tween those  two  ancient  powers 

Following  his  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
Zama,  which  ended  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Hannibal  returned  to  his  seat  in 
the  Carthaginian  Senate. 

Rome's  peace  terms  included  hand- 
ing over  prisoners  and  burning  Carth- 
age's Navy.  No  objection  was  heard 
imtU  the  Senators  were  presented 
with  the  first  installment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity levied  by  Rome.  This  pro- 
duced cries  and  sobs,  at  which  point 
TTynnih^i  scandalized  them  all  by 
bursting  into  laughter. 

Rebuked  for  laughing  when  every 
one  else  was  weeping.  Hannibal  replied 
that  they  had  felt  misfortune  only 
when  it  impinged  on  private  interests. 
When  Carthage  was  being  disarmed. 
nobody  had  raised  a  groan.  Now  that 
ccmtributions  had  to  be  wrung  from 
private  purses,  they  were  behaving 
like  mourners. 

The  time  for  weeping,  Hannibal  said, 
had  been  when  their  arms  and  their 
ships  were  being  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  BCissis- 

Sippi  (Mr.  MOMTGOMERT) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2969.  In 
view  of  the  threats  which  exist  around 
the  world  today,  we  must  continue  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  defense.  Pro- 
viding the  military  with  the  necessary 
equipment  and  force  structure  needed 
to  keep  this  country  safe  is  an  expen- 
sive undertaking  which  requires  some 
hard  decisions.  But  Congress  must 
aoen>t  this  responsibility  if  our  people 
are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  can  only  be  assured  through 
strmgth. 

Although  the  President  requested  a 
growth  rate  in  defense  of  10.2  percent. 


I  believe  we  can  live  with  the  6-peroent 
growth  rate  provided  by  H  Jl.  2969.  In 
reporting  this  bill,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  knew  it  had  to  locA  for 
ways  to  slow  down  Increased  defense 
qiending.  One  effective  method  of  cut- 
ting costs,  which  I  believe  most  of  my 
colleagues  agree  with,  is  accomplished 
by  placing  more  emphasis  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  require  less  money  to 
operate  and  maintain  than  do  similar 
type  imlts  in  the  Active  Forces. 

For  this  reason,  in  part,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  recommended  that  Active  Force 
end  strengths  be  held  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  program  levels  and  that  the 
requested  increases  in  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  personnel  be  allowed.  In 
one  instance,  with  respect  to  the  Army 
National  Guard,  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  6.600  over  and 
above  the  President's  request. 

Action  by  our  committee  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  of  freezing  the 
active  duty  strength  levels  and  moving 
toward  more  use  of  the  Reserves.  I 
hope  we  will  continue  this  emphasis 
by  providing  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  not  only  with  adequate  person- 
nel strengths,  but  with  more  modem 
equipment  as  well.  If  the  citizen  sol- 
diers are  to  perform  their  roles  as  a 
part  of  the  total  force,  we  must  make 
sure  that  they  are  properly  manned 
and  equipped. 

This  committee  and  this  House 
started  about  6  years  ago  authorizing 
new  equipment  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves—it has  paid  off  in  that  more 
combat  missions  are  being  turned  over 
to  the  Reserves.  This  bill  is  very  fair 
to  Reserve  on  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  freezing  of  end 
strengths  for  the  Active  Forces  for 
fiscal  1984  has  shown  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  a 
pushover  for  the  Defense  Department. 
We  asked  the  Defense  Department 
last  year  to  give  Congress  a  report  on 
better  use  of  resources.  The  military 
virtually  Ignored  this  request. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when 
you  add  up  the  military  service  time  of 
members  on  the  committee,  the  time 
members  have  spent  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  efficiency  of  our  staff,  we 
have  a  lot  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  make  military  legislative  deci- 
sions. 

The  average  time  of  high  ranking 
military  and  civilians  in  the  Pentagon 
is  about  4  years.  So  our  conmiittee 
Judgment  on  matters  of  end  strengths, 
procurement,  research,  O&M,  and  the 
use  of  the  Reserves  is  backed  up  by 
years  of  experience  and  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  we 
must  control  defense  spending  and 
work  to  get  the  best  buy  for  the  tax- 
payer dollar.  But  we  must  find  a  way 
to  do  this  without  Jeopardizing  the 
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nf  ety  of  this  Nation  and  that  of  our 
alliea.  I  believe  that  expanding  the 
ndes  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
■erves  is  one  way. 

SLR.  aM9  provides  for  this  expan- 
sion, and  overall,  provides  for  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  defense  spending.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bilL  There  is  a  saying  that  no 
nation  ever  had  to  go  the  war  because 
it  was  mlUtarily  too  strong. 

D  1630 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dbixums). 

Mr.  DKLLUM&  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  debate 
that  we  wOl  engage  in  this  year,  im- 
portant because  it  will  dramatically 
affect  the  quality  of  life  of  people  in 
this  country.  It  will  determine  how 
many  resources  we  can  direct  at  the 
significant  human  misery  that  is  a  re- 
ality in  this  country:  it  will  also  reflect 
the  nature  of  our  role  in  the  world, 
and  in  great  measiue.  determine  the 
degree  of  tension  that  will  be  realised 
in  the  world. 

Rnally.  I  think  in  a  very  profound 
and  very  real  way.  it  will  determine 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  would  not 
be  surprising  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  this  moment 
that  I  stand  in  opposition  to  'SLR. 
2909.  During  the  course  of  the  time 
that  we  will  debate  this  matter  during 
the  amendment  process.  I  will  attempt 
to  detail  the  various  reasons  why  I 
stand  in  diametric  and  unequivocal  op- 
position to  the  piece  of  legislation 
before  us  today. 

But  I  would  first  make  a  few  brief 
statements. 

I  am  the  subcommittee  chairperson 
for  military  Installations  and  facilities, 
and  in  that  capacity.  I  will  be  manag- 
ing the  civil  defense  portion  of  this 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  proposed  funding 
taoo  twHUnn  during  the  subcommittee 
markup  for  civil  defense.  This  gentle- 
man opposed  that.  We  then  came  to 
the  full  committee  and  the  $200  mil- 
lion was  ratified.  Again  this  gentleman 
opposed  that  figure. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  the  way  you 
bring  civil  defense  to  the  American 
people  is  not  by  spending  a  couple  of 
hundred  million  dollars  in  some  fanta- 
sy scheme  of  relocating  American 
people,  but  we  save  the  American 
people  by  never  crossing  the  intellec- 
tual, political  and  military  threshold 
to  make  niidear  war  thinkable,  accept- 
able, possible  and  ultimately  inevita- 
ble. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  part  of  the 
great  lUuslon  that  we  can  in  some  way 
fight,  survive  and  win  in  an  insane  nu- 
dear  war  is  rooted  in  the  notion  of 
dvil  defense.  It  is  an  incredible  fanta- 
sy, it  is  an  extraordinary  illusion.  We 
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such  a  weapon,  the  Trident  mlsiae  is 
such  a  weapon.  We  wiU  debate  these 
matters  fully.  I  believe  that  the  debate 
on  the  MX  missUe  is  Important  be- 
cause it  wHl  determine  the  future  of 


WiU  be  able  to  debate  these  matters 
more  fully  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  markup  of 
HJl.  39«9  this  gentleman  plans  to 
offer  a  number  of  amendments  to 
delete  fimds  for  a  number  of  weapon 
systems,  to  delete  funds  for  the  B-1 
bomber,  to  delete  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Pershing  missile,  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missUe  and 
the  sea-launched  cruise  missUe. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  sig- 
nificantly beUeve  that  what  keeps  the 
body  poUtlc  honest,  what  keeps  it  dy- 
namic, what  keeps  it  moving  forward, 
is  not  when  we  aU  think  in  the  same 
way  or  walk  with  the  same  step,  but 
when  there  are  competing  analyses, 
when  there  is  competition  for  ideas, 
when  there  are  different  points  of 
view  and  perspectives  that  are  debated 
in  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  here  in 
these  Chambers,  as  we  exercise  our 
democratic  rights. 

So,  it  is  in  that  context  that  I  went 
before  the  Rules  Committee  asking  for 
a  rule  to  be  granted  that  would  permit 
this  gentleman  to  offer  an  alternative 
miUtary  budget  as  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  biU. 
H.R.  2969  that  is  presently  before  the 
body  for  general  debate. 

The  reason  I  do  that  is  that  for  too 
long  we  have  discussed  the  miUtary 
budget  simply  in  dollar  terms.  The 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  said  "I 
must  have  10-percent  real  growth," 
that  is  growth  over  and  above  infla- 
tion. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
said.  "WeU.  tills  is  a  period  of  austeri- 
ty, so  we  wUl  drop  down  to  7.5— per- 
cent real  growth."  later  modifying 
that  to  6  percent.  This  body  during 
the  budget  debate  came  down  to  4-per- 
cent real  growth.  We  anticipate  that 
by  the  time  the  House  and  the  Senate 
engages  in  some  compromise,  it  wUl  be 
scHnewhere  between  5-  and  6-percent 
real  growth. 

But  it  is  InteUectuaUy  dishonest  to 
debate  the  mUitary  budget  purely  in 
these  kinds  of  terms.  The  miUtary 
budget  embraces  missions,  missions 
embrace  poUcy.  We  ought  to  be  talk- 
ing about  policy  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress,  we  ought  to  talk  about  mis- 
sions. We  ought  to  talk  about  the 
nature  of  our  role  in  the  world.  We 
ought  to  look  at  weapon  systems  not 
in  terms  of  where  they  are  manufac- 
tured, not  in  terms  of  who  works  on 
them,  not  in  terms  of  how  many  con- 
tracts get  to  a  particular  district  or  a 
particular  State.  But  whether  we  need 
those  weapon  systems  in  the  context 
of  our  role  in  the  world  as  we  assess 
the  nature  of  the  world  in  1983  and  as 
we  move  into  the  1990's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  we  are  moving  close  to 
the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster.  I  have 
made  this  comment  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions and  I  repeat  it  again.  We  are 
going  beyond  deterrence  to  a  war- 
fighting  capabiUty.  The  MX  missUe  is 


strategic  wewons  in  this  country.  And 
I  agree  with  those  who  feel  that  this  is 
an  Important  debate,  but  I  stand  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

I  think  that  the  proposition  offered 
by  the  Scowcroft  Cmnmlsslon  is  poUti- 
cal  in  natiire.  it  does  not  solve  the 
issue  of  stabilization  or  of  vulnerabU- 
ity.  It  is  to  my  estimation  a  first-strike 
destabilising  weapon. 

So.  we  are  going  beyond  deterrence 
to  a  war-fighting  capabUity.  That  to 
me  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Under  the  guise  of  modernization, 
we  are  now  developing  exotic  forms  of 
nuclear  technology  that  may  very  weU 
take  the  world  far  beyond  our  capacity 
to  stand  within  the  confines  of  arms 
control. 

These  new  exotic  technologies  may 
very  weU  take  us  beyond  our  capacity 
to  bring  the  world  back  within  the 
confines  of  arms  control.  We  operated 
on  this  notion:  in  Detroit  we  have  an 
automobUe  for  3  years  and  in  some 
way  it  is  considered  obsolete  and  old. 
Tou  have  to  buy  a  new  one.  What 
makes  us  beUeve  that  these  so-caUed 
obsolete  nuclear  weapons  are  in  some 
way  inferior?  What  Member  of  Con- 
gress, what  Member  of  the  other  body, 
would  put  their  community  at  risk 
saying,  "we  wiU  fire  one  of  these  tired 
old  mlssUes  at  our  district  because  we 
do  not  think  it  would  work."  Which 
one  of  you,  or  which  group  of  you, 
would  take  that  kind  of  risk?  These 
are  not  some  tired  old  weapons;  these 
weapons  wiU  destroy  life  and  create 
megadeath  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. 

So,  under  the  guise  of  moderniza- 
tion, we  may  very  weU  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  our  own  doom. 

FinaUy.  ISx.  Chairman,  certain  nu- 
clear weapons  by  their  deployment 
may  take  the  world  in  quantum  leap 
closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

To  deploy  the  Pershing  nUssUe  6  to  8 
minutes  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  such 
a  deployment  and  wiU  bring  that  kind 
of  danger. 

I  think  we  ought  to  debate  these 
matters  fully  during  the  course  of  the 
markup  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  that 
there  wiU  be  literally  hundreds  of  my 
coUeagues  on  the  floor. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  wiU 
demand  that  their  Representatives  not 
only  be  present,  but  significantly  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  most  impor- 
tant debate  that  we  wiU  engage  in 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  because 
it  WiU  in  many  ways  determine  the 
quaUty  of  life  in  this  country,  the 
nature  of  our  role  in  the  world  and  in 
large  measiire.  whether  or  not  this 
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planet  wlU  suirvive.  Nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  that 

The  issue  of  nudear  war  Is  the 
moral  iattie  of  our  time;  everything 
else  is  a  Hootnote.  The  fact  that  we  sit 
here  with  a  handful  of  Members  de- 
bating tlUs  terribly  Important  ques- 
tion, points  out  that  in  the  minds  of 
too  many  people  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  fact  that  nuclear  war  and  nuclear 
wei4x>ns  are  so  terribly  threatening  in 
our  Uvea. 


I  D  1( 

Chairman,  it: 


1640 

Mr.  Chiirman.  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
wlU  have  an  opportunity  as  I  offer  a 
competing  analjnBis.  a  competing  piece 
of  legislation,  to  lo<A  at  a  different  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  our  role  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  \o  the  gentleman  fnun  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  ICCDOHALD). 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  bUl  we  are  debating  today 
is  caUed  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
most  of  the  rhetoric  that  you  wUl  hear 
WiU  be  concerned  with  the  budget,  not 
with  the  protection  of  our  Nation  as 
the  Constitution  requires.  Many  wlU 
undoubtedly  speak  of  this  or  that  per- 
centage increase  or  decrease  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  in  terms  of  this  or  that 
years'  dollars.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
word  strategy  wiU  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion oil  many  occasions  or  even  the 
word  threat.  Such  words  wiU  not  be 
germane  to  the  discussion.  Whether 
our  defense  portion  of  the  budget  is 
adequate  for  the  probable  conflicts  we 
may  be  involved  in  wlU  not  be  likely  to 
come  upL  What  is  that  threat  and 
what  are  we  providing  for? 

There  uriU  be  an  amendment  offered 
on  this  floor  to  cripple  production  of 
the  B-1  bomber— our  first  new  bomber 
in  decades.  whUe  the  Soviet  produc- 
tion lines  continue  turning  out  Back- 
fire. Blinder,  and  now  the  Blackjack 
bombers.  Years  ago.  some  of  you  may 
recaU.  that  the  Navy,  under  the  re- 
buUding  plan  proposed  by  then  Presi- 
dent Ford,  wss  going  to  start  construc- 
tion of  battle  cruisers.  Well,  we  talked, 
and  we  crawfished  and  we  deleted  this 
ship.  The  Soviets  already  had  some- 
thing similar,  but  perhaps  a  bit  more 
f  ormidatle  In  the  Kirov  already  afloat 
and  they  had  another  one  on  the  way. 
The  first  Aegis  cruiser  is  now  oper- 
ational—how many  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
recaU  when  we  first  discussed  that 
weapon  years  and  years  ago?  We  wiU 
undoubtedly  agonize  over  the  MX 
afl^  whUe  the  Soviets  continue  to 
test  two  new  ICMB's  and  the  flood  of 
intermedUte  range  mlssUes  continue 
to  pour  into  place  targeted  on  Western 
Europe.  This  bUl  wiU  modestly  im- 
prove our  unconventional  warfare  ca- 
pabUity. This  is  most  welcome,  since 
we  are  inferior  to  the  Soviets  In  that 
field  by  about  10  to  1. 


There  are  many  shortfalls  and  defi- 
ciencies not  mentioned  in  this  blU  that 
are  directly  related  to  readiness  and 
the  substainabiUty  in  combat  of  our 
forces.  Are  the  Members  aware  that 
this  budget  gives  us  only  65  percent  of 
the  training  ammunition  required  for 
our  tank  crews  to  qualify  on  the  .50- 
caUber  machineguns?  Would  you  Uke 
to  fight  alongside  a  65-percent  quaU- 
fled  tank  crew?  Would  you  like  to 
rater  into  aerial  combat  with  planes 
<mly  carrying  one  ordnance  load  for 
one  sortie  and  no  reserve  ordnance 
available?  Are  you  aware  that  we  have 
reduced  the  flying  hours  for  our  Army 
aviators  by  25  percent  since  1980?  Did 
you  know  that  this  authorization  re- 
quires tliat  we  continue  emplojrlng 
some  2,500  soldiers  in  clvUlan  jobs 
which  could  be  converted  to  three  in- 
fantry battaUons?  Are  you  aware  that 
this  biU  delays  the  sending  of  preposi- 
tioned  equipment  to  E^unpe  that  wiU 
be  badly  needed  in  case  of  war  when 
we  have  not  yet  added  one  new  tir- 
craft  to  our  strategic  airlift?  This  au- 
thorization again  delays  even  making 
a  real  start  on  replacing  World  War  II 
barracks  and  buUdings  on  most  Army 
posts.  Did  you  realize  we  also  decided 
to  delete  funds  to  set  up  the  program 
wherein  German  reserve  forces  wiU 
assist  in  our  logistics  in  time  of  war? 
Since  everyone  knows  that  our  men 
must  be  ready  to  fight  anywhere  any- 
time, are  you  aware  that  funds  deleted 
from  this  biU  provided  for  nine  battal- 
ions to  train  in  Jungle  and  winter  war- 
fare? This  biU  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  without  the  $365  milUon  neces- 
sary to  purchase  munitions  that  our 
Army  is  short  in  caUbers  from  .45  to 
105  mm. 

By  imposition  of  a  personnel  ceUing, 
this  bUl,  if  the  ceUing  is  aUowed  to 
stand,  has  halted  the  momentum  of 
our  Navy  going  to  a  600-ship  target. 
To  meet  the  goal  of  600-ships.  the 
Navy  had  planned  to  accept  20  new 
ships  this  year.  Now  with  the  ceiling, 
the  Navy  wiU  be  faced  with  impleasant 
choices  of  closing  bases,  reducing  serv- 
ices, canceling  programs  and  other  un- 
pleasant things.  The  majority  of  these 
additional  men  were  to  man  the  new 
ships,  and  air  wings.  Is  it  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  that  our  fleet  operate 
from  a  position  of  inferiority  in  the 
next  world  crisis? 

Must  we  always  go  into  battle  unpre- 
pared and  lose  some  of  our  finest 
young  men  for  lack  of  the  things  we 
could  have  easUy  given  them?  Must  we 
alwajw  waste  funds  in  attempting  to 
catch  up  when  war  or  crisis  catches  us 
imaware?  We  can  learn  from  history 
and  it  is  about  time  that  we  do  so.  Our 
country  and  our  fighting  men  deserve 
no  less. 

Unfortunately  this  authorization  biU 
does  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
common  defense  in  view  of  the  threat. 
The  Constitution  charges  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  responsibUity  of 


providing  for  "the  common  defense." 
Regardless  of  the  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Congress  is  continuing  to 
f  oUow  the  lead  of  past  Congresses  and 
express  by  voting  patterns  a  great  fas- 
cination for  a  creation  of  the  welfare 
state. 

In  writing  the  (Constitution,  the 
Founding  Fathers  charged  the  Federal 
Government  to  "provide  the  common 
defense  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare." Unfortunately  in  our  time  we 
have  switched  the  verbs  "provide"  and 
"promote"  and  this  blU  does  not  cor- 
rect this  aror. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsiho). 

Mr.  I.A(30MARSIN0.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2939, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  1984.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Phice).  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Bdr.  DicKnfsoN ).  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their 
diUgent  work  on  this  biU,  which  repre- 
sents the  minimum  program  level  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  defenses  in 
today's  world.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  but  in  a  time  of  economic  diffi- 
culty and  tight  budgets,  the  committee 
has  managed  to  be  both  responsible 
and  frugal,  with  due  regard  for  both 
our  national  security  and  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
duty  imposed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  paramount  duty.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  a  study  published  last  Feb- 
niary  by  our  own  (ieneral  Accounting 
Office,  referred  to  in  the  committee 
report,  found  that  the  level  of  defense 
spending  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion would  neither  rekindle  inflation 
nor  stunt  the  growth  of  employment 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  study  also 
found  that,  on  average,  defense  spend- 
ing creates  about  the  same  number  of 
Jobs  as  other  Government  spending. 
So  it  is  clear  that  cutting  defense 
spending  to  fund  other  Government 
programs  would  simply  eliminate  Jobs 
and  create  imemployment  in  one 
sector  of  the  economy  in  order  per- 
haps to  benefit  another  sector.  These 
defense  Jobs  are  vital  to  both  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  national  de- 
fense. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  the 
level  of  defense  spending  assumed  in 
this  biU  is  about  28  percent  of  overaU 
Federal  spending,  weU  below  the  aver- 
age share  of  the  Federal  budget  of  the 
post-World  War  II  period.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  period  1955-62,  a 
period  of  peace  for  the  United  States, 
defense  spending  averaged  about  half 
the  Federal  budget,  so  the  committee 
has  done  a  remarlEable  Job  in  keeping 
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spending  to  the  mlnlmuin  nee- 
'  to  Insure  our  freedom. 
Along  those  lines.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
psrtleularly  wmnt  to  support  the  com- 
mlttee's  dedskm  with  respect  to  mod- 
ernfadng  our  strategic  forces.  The  com- 
mittee's strong  endorsement  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recommenda- 
tions In  this  field  is  gratifying,  and  rec- 
ognlMS  the  Importance  of  Unking  arms 
ocmtrol  negotiations  with  modemlsa- 
tkm  of  our  ICBlf  force.  As  the  com- 
mittee points  out.  Soviet  investment  in 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities  in  recent 
jrears  has  been  triple  our  own  invest- 
ment, and  without  a  move  on  our  part 
to  develop  a  replacement  for  our  aging 
Mlnuteman  force,  the  Soviets,  with 
their  newer,  more  accurate  ICBM's. 
will  have  little  incentive  to  negotiate 
away  what  is  currently  a  favorable  po- 
sltkm  for  them  in  ICBM  forces. 

Aoconllngly.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  in  title  III  of 
this  bill  authorising  adequate  funding 
for  liM4  to  carry  out  the  Scowcroft 
reoommoMtetlons.  both  as  regards 
arms  control  and  modernization.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
frmn  California  (Mr.  Huima). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  policy. 
I  noted  the  gentleman  from  California 
stated  that  it  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not 
talk  about  defense  policy  enough  on 
the  House  floor  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant perhaps  to  talk  about  some 
policy  today. 

Mr.  Chahman.  in  1980.  the  Ameri- 
can people  felt  that  we  had  neglected 
our  defenses  too  long  during  the  past 
decade  and  they  sent  a  mandate  to 
this  Congress  that  we  rebuild  the  de- 
terrent systems  and  the  conventional 
force  that  had  protected  this  Nation 
and  other  Western  democracies  for 
over  35  years. 

I  can  recall  during  1980  the  news  sto- 
ries that  ran  on  practically  a  daily 
basis,  pointing  to  America's  "hollow 
army,"  the  ancient  B-52  bombers  that 
were  older  than  the  pilots  flying  them 
and  the  ICBM  sjrstem  that  was  no 
longer  a  satisfactory  deterrent  because 
It  could  be  taken  out  by  a  preemptive 
Soviet  attack,  utilizing  only  a  portion 
of  their  ICBM's. 

Now,  I  ask  my  colleagues:  Have  we 
rebuilt  the  defenses  of  the  West?  How 
many  B-1  bombers  have  we  built  since 
19S0?  The  answer  is  none.  How  many 
new  ICBM's  have  we  implaced  to  take 
the  place  of  the  vulnerable  Minute- 
man?  The  answer  is  none.  But  we  have 
made  a  start.  We  have  begun  to  mod- 
ernise, and  this  bill  continues  that 
path. 

For  more  than  38  years,  the  superior 
strategic  force  of  the  United  States 
has  protected  the  Western  democra- 
cies from  aggression.  Winston  Church- 
ill told  the  people  of  Great  Britain  on 
October  9. 1948: 


Nothlnc  sUndi  between  Europe  todsjr  snd 
complete  ■ubJugsUoo  to  Communist  tyrsn- 
ny  but  the  atomic  bomb  in  Amerlcsn  poMM 
■ion. 

That  is  equally  true  today.  More- 
over, we.  as  a  nation,  have  used  our 
strategic  power  wisely.  And  In  this  day 
when  nuclear  responsibility  is  talked 
about  so  much,  it  is  Important  to  ask 
this  question:  Has  the  United  States 
misused  its  nuclear  deterrent?  Did  we 
use  it  to  enslave  our  fallen  enemies. 
Japan  and  Germany,  after  World  War 
n?  Did  we  use  it  to  repress  the  Soviet 
Union  when,  after  World  War  II.  we 
could  have  destroyed  that  country 
with  less  U.S.  casualties  than  were 
taken  on  a  routine  training  mission? 
The  answer  is  "No." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  not  rough  parity  or 
essential  equivalence  that  forced  the 
Soviets  to  back  down  in  1962  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

I  think  one  thing  this  Congress  does 
not  do  enough  of  is  look  at  history.  We 
tend  to  vote  on  so  many  things  be- 
cause of  the  most  recent  public  infor- 
mation survey  or  poll,  or  the  weight  of 
editorial  opinion  in  our  districts.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  take  a 
brief  look  at  how  our  strategic  think- 
ing has  developed  in  the  last  20  years 
starting  with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1962. 

Historians  now  regard  the  hiunilia- 
tlon  of  the  Soviets  by  President  John 
Kennedy  as  the  event  which  spurred 
them  to  embark  on  a  program  to  build 
up  their  strategic  and  conventional 
forces  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
never  again  be  backed  down  by  the 
United  SUtes.  NikiU  Khrushchev  was 
the  first  casualty  of  this  program,  for 
despite  his  bluster,  he  had  moved 
toward  a  policy  of  reducing  the  Soviet 
military  machine,  rather  than  increas- 
ing it.  The  Soviet  Army  was  reduced, 
under  Khrushchev,  from  5  million 
men  to  3.2  million. 

Now,  while  the  Cuban  missUe  crisis 
fired  the  resolve  of  the  Soviets  to 
build  a  nuclear  arsenal,  the  close  call 
that  America  felt  it  had  experienced 
led  us  to  look  to  negotiation  rather 
than  confrontation  in  the  future  to  re- 
solve international  strategic  issues.  Fi- 
nally, the  Vietnam  war  in  the  late 
1960's  created  an  American  public 
opinion  that  was  fed  up  with  Iwing  the 
world's  policeman.  We  wanted  no 
longer  to  crusade  anywhere  for  free- 
dom, only  to  be  left  alone.  The  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  early  1970's  had  an 
appetite  only  for  negotiation  and  set- 
Uement.  and  they  got  it  in  SALT  I 
which  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  May 
26.  1972.  SALT  I  caUed  for  a  5-year 
period  in  which  strategic  offensive 
weapons  for  the  United  States  would 
be  limited  to  710  SLBM's  in  44  subma- 
rines and  1,054  ICBM's.  while  the  So- 
viets would  be  limited  to  950  SLBM's 
in  62  submarines  and  1,410  ICBM's. 


We  now  realise  that  SALT  I  was  the 
license  to  produce  that  the  Soviets 
had  been  looking  for.  Shortly  after 
the  slgDlng.  they  embarked  cm  a  pro- 
gram of  building  the  S8-17, 88-18.  and 
88-19  ICBM's.  Today  they  have  built 
and  deployed  over  758  of  these  weap- 
ons. We  have  buUt  and  deployed  no 
new  ICBM's  during  this  time.  Similar- 
ly, since  1972  the  Soviets  have  built 
and  deployed  over  37  ballistic  missile 
submarines  and  the  United  States  has 
deployed  only  2  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. In  addition,  they  have  made 
13  ICBM  modifications  and  78  SLBM 
mods,  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
Since  1970  the  Soviets  have  introduced 
a  number  of  new  systems  into  their 
operational  inventory  including: 

Six  new  series  of  advanced  fighter 
aircraft,  including  their  first  true  look- 
down  fighter. 

Two  new  bombers  In  operation,  the 
Backfire  and  the  Fencer,  with  a  new 
strategic  bomber,  the  Blackjack,  un- 
dergoing flight  testing  prior  to  its 
operational  deployment  in  1986-^7; 

Ten  new  types  of  transport  aircraft, 
with  a  new  aircraft  in  the  C-5  class 
under  development; 

Four  new  air-to-air  missiles  and 
eight  variants,  and  seven  new  tactical 
air-to-surface  missiles: 

Six  new  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tems. 

Henry  Kissinger,  in  a  profound  ad- 
mission to  the  NATO  conference  in 
Brussels  on  September  1,  1970.  stated: 
.  The  amazing  phenomenon  about  which 
historians  will  ponder  is  that  all  this  dra- 
matic growth  of  Soviet  strategic  systems 
since  the  mid-sixties  has  happened  without 
the  United  States  attempting  to  make  any 
significant  effort  to  rectify  that  state  of  af- 
fairs. One  reason  was  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
rectify.  But  another  reason  was  the  growth 
of  a  school  of  thought  to  which  I  myself 
contributed  . . .  which  considered  that  stra- 
tegic sUbllity  was  a  military  asset  and  in 
which  the  amazing  theory  developed,  i.e. 
historically  amazing,  that  vulnerability  con- 
tributed to  peace  and  invulnerability  con- 
tributed to  the  risk  of  war.  ...  It  cannot 
have  occurred  often  in  history  that  it  was 
considered  an  advantageous  military  doc- 
trine to  make  your  own  country  deliberately 
vulnerable. 

So.  the  vulnerability  of  America  to 
strategic  attack  that  prevails  today  is 
not  a  shock,  or  a  surprise,  nor  is  it  the 
result  of  some  new  development.  Our 
vulnerablllty  has  been  deliberately  ac- 
quired, through  a  national  policy  of 
nonaction  with  regard  to  strategic  de- 
velopment coupled  with  a  SALT  I 
agreement  that  spurred  Soviet  devel- 
opment of  bidlistlc  missile  submarines, 
new  strategic  bombers,  and  several 
types  of  new  ICBM's. 

So  now  my  colleagues,  it  is  1983  and 
we  find  that  our  strategic  systems  are 
aging  nu7idly  and  are,  in  the  case  of 
the  ICBM's  and  bombers,  already  be- 
coming obsolete.  We  face,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Soviet  force  which  is  roughly 
one-half  the  age  of  ours,  qualitatively 
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superior  In  many  respeeta,  and  grow- 
ing rapidly  with  the  full  weight  of  an 
ongoing  Industrial  program  behind  It. 

In  the  words  of  Henry  Kissinger. 
"Now  we  huve  reached  that  situation 
so  devoutly  worked  for  by  the  arms 
control  community  *  *  *  we  are  Indeed 
vulnerable." 

And  not  only  are  we  vulnerable,  but 
so  are  our  Eiut)pean  allies.  Targeted 
on  the  European  democracies  are  some 
351  intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  88-20's.  each  with  three  war- 
heads, and  facing  no  NATO  counter- 
part. 

What  do  we  do  now?  Well,  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  have 
set  out  to  restore  our  military  credibil- 
ity. We  have  made  much  progress,  yet 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

This  administration  reversed  the 
previous  decision  to  cancel  the  B-1. 
and  Congress  has  supported  that  deci- 
sion by  autjhorizing  and  iMKiropriating 
funds  for  the  Bl-B.  The  Bl-B  will  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
which  have  been  upgraded  to  the 
point  that  the  B-52  is  no  longer  an  ef- 
fective strategic  penetrator.  We  have 
also  pushed  forward  with  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  Trident  n  mlssOe. 
The  Trident  II  substantially  strength- 
ens the  sea»based  portion  of  our  nucle- 
ar forces.  We  have  gone  ahead  with 
the  MX  missile.  Four  Presidents  and 
six  Secretaries  of  Defense  have  sup- 
ported the  MX  missile,  and  the  Scow- 
croft Commission's  recent  report  urges 
that  the  MX  be  built.  Most  of  these 
programs  sre  in  their  early  stages.  It  is 
absolutely  vital  that  these  programs 
continue  to  receive  congressional  sup- 
port. The  Defense  authorization  bill 
continues  on  the  foundations  for  re- 
building o«r  strength  begun  2  years 
ago.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  Chair  inform  the  Committee 
the  time  that  is  remaining  on  both 
sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Bdr.  DicxnreoH)  has  15 
minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  has  34  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Hirrro). 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Ui.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
am  generally  pleased  with  the  levels  of 
funding  we  are  providing  for  our  na- 
tion's defeases— a  real  growth  rate  of  6 
percent  after  inflation.  While  I  would 
prefer  a  higher  real  growth  rate  in  our 
contlnulng  efforts  to  modernize  oiur 
defense  effort,  I  supported  the  final 
version  of  the  authorization  bill.  I  did 
this  because  of  budgetary  realities  and 
the  constraints  placed  on  our  consider- 


ation of  the  bUl  by  the  House  Budget 
Resolution,  which  calls  for  a  4  percent 
real  growth  rate. 

This  bill  provides,  in  my  view,  the 
absolute  minimum  growth  rate  we 
need  to  effectively  continue  our  deter- 
rence policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  strong  believe  that  our  present  de- 
foise  posture,  compared  to  that  of  our 
most  likely  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  our  vital  interests  through- 
out the  world  warrant  this  minimum 
level  of  growth.  Anything  less  than  6 
percent  real  growth  would  seriously 
undermine  our  military  cmmbillty.  We 
are  forced  now  to  pay  the  bill  for  our 
failure  of  the  past  decade  or  two  to 
ffiainta.in  an  adequate  balance  of  mili- 
tary st3«ngUi. 

I  share  the  committee's  concern  that 
the  continuing  military  buildup  and 
the  eziMmsionist  thrust  of  the  Soviet 
Union  pose  a  real  threat  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
have  engaged  in  the  greatest  buildup 
of  military  power  seen  in  modem 
times,  while  our  own  investments  in 
forces  and  weapons  declined  untU  very 
recently.  The  Soviet's  investments  in 
military  capabilities  have  exceeded 
ours  in  every  year  since  1970.  Their  de- 
fense outlays  in  common  dollar  values 
were  twice  our  investments  in  1980 
and  1981,  and  continue  to  substantial- 
ly exceed  our  effort.  Even  more 
threatening  for  the  future  are  the  So- 
viets' research  and  development  ef- 
forts in  strategic  nuclear  and  space  ca- 
pabilities—doubling and,  in  some 
cases,  tripling  our  efforts. 

I  strongly  urge  this  body's  support 
for  the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces  ss  called  for  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces.  I  be- 
lieve it  essential  that  we  deploy  the 
MX.  develop  the  small  mobile  missile 
system,  and  link  this  strategic  modern- 
ization effort  to  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  The  aging  B-52  is 
near  obsolescence  and  the  additional 
funding  for  the  B-IB  bomber  wiU  help 
put  a  halt  to  the  erosion  of  our  nucle- 
ar deterrent  triad.  The  B-lB's  multi- 
role  caiM^ility  win  greatly  enhance 
the  committee's  efforts  to  build  up  our 
conventional  warfare  capability. 

The  bill  before  this  body  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  improve  our  stra- 
tegic and  conventional  wespons  sys- 
tems, our  facilities,  and  the  quality  of 
life  requirements  for  our  military 
forces.  I  believe  it  provides  the  mini- 
mum essential  funding  levels  needed 
to  insure  oiu*  national  security  objec- 
tives, and  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

D  1700 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

First  I  would  like  to,  Mr.  Chairman, 
compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
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the  committee  for  the  superb  work 
that  they  have  done  in  fashioning 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  excellent 
woric  product. 

Specifically,  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  $200  million  in 
this  defense  bill  for  civil  defense. 

Last  year.  President  Reagan  made  a 
decision  to  increase  the  resources  de- 
voted to  civil  defense,  to  expand  the 
program  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  to 
lay  the  groundwortc  for  repairing  cru- 
cial deficiencies  in  previously  proposed 
wproaches  for  protecting  our  popula- 
tion against  nuclear  attack.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  rejected  the  in- 
creased program  because  many  people 
misconstrued  the  nature  and  intent  of 
the  proposed  program.  Some  were  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
make  nuclear  war  safer  to  use  ss  as  in- 
strument of  national  policy.  Others 
maintained  that  the  program  was  un- 
workable and  that  it  was  a  cruel  hoax 
espoused  by  an  administration  oblivi- 
ous to  the  horror  of  nuclear  war  and 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  effects. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  What  was  proposed  then— and 
what  is  being  proposed  now— is  a  civil 
defense  program  that  will  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  by  giving  the 
American  people  a  far  better  chance 
of  surviving  a  nuclelu'  attack  than 
they  presently  have.  A  responsible 
government  can  attempt  no  less  for 
the  people  it  serves. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  conse- 
quences of  any  thermonuclear  ex- 
change would  be  catastrophic  beyond 
prediction,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  insure  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  that  our 
populations  are  protected. 

For  the  last  20  years,  the  strategy  of 
this  country  has  been  one  of  holding 
our  population  hostage  by  relying 
solely  on  our  capability  to  retaliate  by 
nuclear  offensive  means.  I  think  that 
given  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat 
today,  that  strategy  is  no  longer  ap- 
propriate. 

Civil  defense  is  an  important  part  of 
the  equation  in  moving  away  from  a 
philosophy  that  is  totally  dependent 
on  nuclear  offensive  retaliation.  It 
moves  us  more  toward  a  strategy  that 
is  designed  to  protect  people;  and,  of 
course,  in  this  case,  American  people. 

Having  a  vital  civil  defense  capabil- 
ity is  a  real  deterrent  when  looking  at 
it  from  a  national  security  or  national 
defense  perspective  in  case  of  poten- 
tial aggression  by  an  adversary. 

Our  prime  potential  adversary,  t^e 
Soviet  Union,  has  a  fully  developed 
civil  defense  system  in  place,  a  system 
that  is  capable  of  enu>tying  its  cities 
and  relocating  its  population  over  a 
period  of  about  4  to  7  days. 

We  do  not  have  a  corresponding  ca- 
pability. And  that  raises  a  serious 
question  as  to  what  the  vailable  op- 
tions to  a  President  would  be.  In  the 
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event  of  aome  period  of  rising  confron- 
tation in  which  the  Soviets  chose  to 
put  their  prognun  Into  place,  the  op- 
tions that  the  President  has  today  are 
not  enviable. 

As  a  consequence,  one  could  envision 
a  situatiiHi  playtaig  itself  out  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  indeed  emptied  its 
cities  while  the  United  SUtes  did  not 
have  a  corresponding  capability,  and 
then  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  nego- 
tiations based  on  that  great  disparity. 
That  would  put  us  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage. 

Our  ability  to  deter  war  wlU  be 
strengthened  if  we  can  convince  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  or  its  allies  would 
yield  no  meaningful  advantage.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  convince  the  Sovi- 
ets of  this  by  demonstrating  that  we 
have  the  wherewithal  to  protect  what 
can  be  protected  of  the  substance  of 
our  Nation,  and  to  inflict  imacceptable 
levels  of  retaliatory  destruction  after 
absorbing  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

We  must  always  remember  that  true 
deterrence  is  not  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. It  is  what  we  can  impress 
upon  the  Soviets  or  others  as  to  what 
the  consequences  of  such  an  exchange 
would  be. 

If  we  leave  ourselves  vulnerable, 
either  in  strategic  capabilities,  of 
which  civil  defense  s  really  a  part,  or 
by  giving  the  Soviets  reason  to  believe 
that  they  enjoy  a  capability  that  we 
do  not  have,  then  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  survive  and  win  a  nuclear 
war  becomes  a  plausible  one  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  We 
must  not  let  that  ever  happen. 

Civil  defense  on  both  sides  increases 
strategic  stability  and  makes  war  less 
likely.  As  Nobel  laureate  Eugene 
Wigner  once  observed.  "A  world  in 
which  neither  of  two  opponents  can 
destroy  the  other  is  much,  much  more 
stable  than  one  in  which  each  can  de- 
stroy the  other." 

President  Reagan's  strong  commit- 
xutDt  to  civil  defense  is  consistent  with 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  A 
poll  taken  in  August  1982  by  Sind- 
linger  6i  Co.  revealed  that  81  percent 
of  the  American  public  believes  the 
UjS.  Oovemment  has  a  responsibility 
to  provide  an  effective  program  of  civil 
defense  for  all  its  citizens.  A  later 
Gallup  poll— October  li>82— found  that 
a  majority  S4  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed approved  President  Reagan's 
proposal  for  an  increase  in  civil  de- 
fense spending. 

The  $aOO  million  in  this  bill  to  sup- 
port dvfl  defense  Is  about  $54  million 
leas  than  the  administration  request- 
ed. Nevertheless,  it  wiU  enable  the 
Federal  Emergency  BCanagement 
Agency  to  undertake  an  all-hazards 
Miproach  to  civil  defense  improve- 
ment. It  Is  a  program  that  recognizes 
that  we  must  be  pr^jared  for  natural 
calamities  such  as  hurricanes  or  floods 


and  for  man-made  calamities  such  as 
cheminl  spills  or  nuclear  attadi. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Joms). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  personally 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  subonn- 
mittee  chairman  for  a  very  good-faith 
attempt  to  provide  a  defense  force 
that  meets  our  national  seairity 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
meet  the  limits  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  authorization  bills  are  not 
subject  to  the  ceilings  in  the  Budget 
Act.  and  we  do  not  know  what  those 
ceilings  are  going  to  be  yet.  That  will 
apply  to  the  appropriations  bill. 

But  I  think  looking  at  this  bill,  there 
are  a  number  of  instances  when  some 
good  judgment  was  used  in  trying  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  military  expendi- 
tures. One  I  referred  to  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  pages  95  and  96  that  deal 
with  the  modifications  of  the  KC-135. 
In  that  particular  program,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stsattoh),  that  potentially  is  a  $6  bil- 
lion program  but  that  would  have  real 
savings  for  the  military,  and  one  of 
the  ways  the  gentleman  suggests  in 
this  report  to  make  sure  we  get  the 
most  for  that  defense  dollar  Is  to  have 
a  truly  competitive  atmosphere  devel- 
oped for  the  contract  for  all  of  these 
modifications. 
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Tou  call  on  page  96  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  set  aside  at  least  one 
other  KC-135  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  second  source  so  that  when 
the  competitive  contract  is  let,  we  will 
have  true  competition:  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman's intent? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  in  fact  the 
decision  of  the  committee  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  will  yield  further,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  this  l»  a  program 
that  would  cost  some  $6.9  billion,  and 
the  committee  feels  very  strongly  that 
the  cost  of  the  program  is  such  that 
perhaps  we  could  bring  the  cost  down 
if  there  were  some  competition.  So 
that  the  committee  cut  ttack  the  re- 
quest from  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  was  for  the  conversion  of  some 
31  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1984,  in  con- 
trast to  about  19  aircraft  in  1983.  We 
cut  back  some  $435  million  on  that 
program  in  order  to  support  the  con- 
version of  24  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  such  advance  procure- 
ment as  might  be  necessary  to  coordi- 
nate procurement  with  the  scheduled 
modification. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BAUTAaD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Johb)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
the  feeling  was  that  since  the  increase 
has  continued  over  these  past  years, 
we  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  bringing  competition  into  the 
program  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  smaller  cost,  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  we  recommended 
that  there  l)e  set  apart  from  the  funds 
already  authorized  some  $10  million 
for  the  purpose  of  quallfiying  and 
evaluating  an  additional  aircraft  modi- 
fication facility,  and  in  addition  to 
that  sum,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  was  directed  to  provide  the 
second  source  facility  which  they  se- 
lected, with  a  KC-135  aircraft  and  a 
CFM-56  engine  modification  Idt. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  although  this  is  referred  to  as  a 
reengining  program  for  the  KC-135. 
our  major  tanker  force  for  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command,  that  name  Is  actual- 
ly a  misnomer.  While  it  is  true  that  all 
of  the  aircraft  will  have  the  CFM-56 
engine  replacing  the  older  J-57  engine, 
37  other  systems  on  the  KC-135  are 
also  going  to  be  replaced  or  upgraded, 
improving  the  horizontal  stabilizer, 
new  brakes,  antiskid  devices,  auxiliary 
power  kits,  and  a  new  landing  gear, 
and  the  kits  that  are  now  being  pur- 
chased are  being  bought  sole  source 
from  the  Boeing- Wichita  Co.  The  com- 
mercial c:fM-56  engine  Is  being 
bought  from  the  General  Electric  Co. 
a»  the  most  capable  engine  for  this  air- 
craft. The  total  program  as  now  pro- 
posed is  for  334  kits,  and  another  300 
aircraft  would  still  remain  unmodified 
under  current  plans.  So  what  we  are 
looking  for  is  not  only  someone  to  re- 
place the  engines  as  a  second  source 
but  also  to  develop  the  appropriate 
kits  that  would  provide  the  other 
items  that  have  to  be  replaced  and  up- 
graded. We  felt  that  this  could  be  an 
open  competition,  and  the  result  of  an 
open  competition  would  bring  down 
the  price. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Strattoh). 

I  think  very  clearly  that  the  taxpay- 
ers will  benefit  from  having  true  com- 
petition in  these  kinds  of  contracts, 
and  I  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Strattoh)  and  the 
committee  for  taking  this  action  and 
for  the  overall  action  that  they  have 
put  together  in  this  bill.  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

Bfr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Johbs) 
for  his  kind  words.  The  subcommittee 


appreciates  his  suggestion  in  this 
regard,  whieh  I  think  wiU  nve  the  tax- 
payers money. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlew(nnan  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Btrox). 

Mrs.  BYAON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  this  year's  Defense  authorisa- 
tion bill,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
this  bill  canies  with  it  aome  very  im- 
portant foreign  policy  implications. 
Several  amendments  to  the  biU  that 
have  been  entered  in  the  record,  or 
otherwise  noted,  wiU  have  very  invor- 
tant  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
implicationa.  If  we  pass  this  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  we  will 
once  again  demonstrate  the  will  of  the 
House  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  own  interests  and  to  support 
our  allies. 

There  are  two  items  in  the  bill  that 
have  been  controversial  in  the  past 
but  which  have  a  great  bearing  on  our 
prospects  for  achieving  aome  measure 
of  arms  control  in  Europe.  These  are 
the  Pershtng  n  missile  and  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile 
(GLCM)  systems.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  very  existence  of  Per- 
shing II  knd  the  ground-laimched 
cruise  missile  is  the  result  of  weak- 
nesses, f  ailares,  and  omissions  in  previ- 
ous arms  control  agreonents,  particu- 
larly SALT  I  and  SALT  H.  Had  those 
agreements  been  more  comprehensive, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  these 
weapon  systems. 

Previous  arms  control  agreements 
concentrate  on  long  range  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's)  and 
sea-launch«d  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM's).  The  Soviet  Union  strongly 
resisted  any  effort  to  indude  interme- 
diate-range systems  such  as  the  Back- 
fire bomber  or  the  SS-4,  SS-5,  and  SS- 
20  missUe.  They  also  refused  to  negoti- 
ate reductions  in  intermediate  range 
submarine-based  missiles. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  gaping 
hole  in  the  arms  control  process,  the 
Soviets  augmented  their  Backfire 
bomber  and  intermediate-range  S8-4 
and  SS-5  missiles  with  351  8S-20  mis- 
sUes  that  can  deliver  1,250  nuclear 
warheads  on  targets  within  the  NATO 
area.  This  occurred  even  as  SALT  n 
was  being  negotiated.  The  SS-20  is 
mobile  and  its  launchers  can  be  reload- 
ed with  a  Similar  number  of  warheads. 
There  are  no  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear missfles  deployed  within  NATO 
to  deter  ptknible  nuclear  bladcmall  or 
use  of  this  overwhelming  capability  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
threat,  the  Western  European  NATO 
countries  became  concerned,  and 
rightly  so.  Arms  control  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  that  time  did  not  deal 
with  the  intermediate-range  threat. 
The  NATO  allies  also  became  con- 
cerned that  the  U.S.  strategic  deter- 
rent would  never  be  used  as  a  shield 


against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
Europe.  As  a  result,  the  NATO  Minis- 
ters, on  December  12,  1979.  agreed  to 
modernize  NATO's  nuclear  deterrent 
through  the  deployment  of  108  Per- 
shing n  missiles  and  464  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe. 
This  decision  was  coupled  with  a  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

The  NATO  decision  to  deploy  an  in- 
termed^te-range  nuclear  deterrent, 
while  seeking  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, is  the  only  basis  for  the  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces  (or  INF)  ne- 
gotiations that  began  in  November 
1981.  It  is  only  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  and  NATO  coimtries 
that  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
bargaining  table,  and  it  is  only  that  de- 
termination that  keeps  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  bargaining  table.  If  the 
U.S.  unilaterally  backs  down  from  its 
promise  to  deploy  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  and  Pershing 
II,  the  NATO  alliance  will  become  just 
another  scrap  of  p^per  and  the  United 
States  will,  in  fact,  become  an  uiu^li- 
able  ally. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  treaty 
that  would  ban  intermediate-range 
missiles  worldwide.  The  Soviets  have 
rejected  that  concept  and  some  have 
said  that  a  zero  option  is  unachievable. 
NATO,  on  the  other  hand,  has  insisted 
on  the  maintenance  of  parity  in  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  weapons  and 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  estab- 
lish parity  at  whatever  level  is  suitable 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  deciding  whether  to  vote  for  or 
against  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
would  urge  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  remember  that  we  cannot  turn 
oiu-  NATO  allies  on  and  off  like  a 
lamp.  In  the  interests  of  diplomacy 
and  arms  control,  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee's position  on  the  Pershing  II 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missile  be 
supported. 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  necessity  to 
make  sure  the  most  basic  needs  of  o\a 
constituency  are  taken  care  of,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  defense  authori- 
zation bill.  Instead  of  making  sure 
chllldren  receive  hot,  nutritious  meals 
at  school,  our  elderly  have  shelter  and 
proper  medical  attention,  working 
mothers  have  access  to  quality,  afford- 
able child  care  facilities  and  11  million 
workers  have  Jobs  or  a  chance  at  being 
retrained  and  productive  again,  we  are 
considering  legislation  which  wiU  cost 
$1.8  trillion  during  fiscal  years  1984- 
88.  All  of  this  because  the  President 
insists  on  getting  into  a  spitting  match 
with  the  Russians  based  upon  how 
much  of  their  GNP  Is  spent  on  de- 
fense. 

The  idea  that  we  must  go  tit-for-tat 
with  the  Soviets  on  defense  spending 


continues  to  strike  me  as  rather  irre- 
sponsible, especially  in  the  face  of  a 
$200  bilUon  Federal  deficit.  How  dare 
the  President  think  we  will  go  mind- 
lessly along  with  his  poorly  conceived 
half-baked  solution.  Why  should  we 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  play 
world  war  HI  at  the  expense  of  every 
needy  person  in  this  Nation?  Why 
should  we  continue  to  waste  millions 
of  dollars  on  wei^Mns  which  are  not 
cost  effective  and  will  do  little  to 
afford  us  the  kind  of  protection  we 
claim  to  need? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  not  be  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves whenever  and  wherever  neces- 
sary. Quite  the  contrary.  What  I  am 
protesting  js  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  our  defense  require- 
ments on  the  level  of  keeping  up  with 
the  Jones'.  If  we  already  have  suffi- 
cient wei^ionry  to  blow  our  enemies 
and  ourselves  off  the  face  of  this 
Earth,  why  does  it  matter  if  we  have 
27  more  MX  missUes  or  10  more  B-IB 
bombers?  The  sad  fact  is.  we  are  only 
delving  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  self- 
destructive  hole.  Only  then  it  will  be 
too  late. 

In  closing  let  me  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues think  long  and  hard  about  our 
priorities  and  vote  to  support  those 
amendments  which  will  at  least  bring 
some  semblence  of  sanity  to  our  de- 
fense budget.  Maybe  then  we  can 
reaUy  work  to  lessen  our  mounting 
deficit  and  provide  the  money  to  mend 
America  back  again.9 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRIilAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  yield  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  ISx,  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  yield  back 
his  time,  before  he  does  that,  I  notice 
the  presence  of  the  majority  leader 
here,  and  was  wondering  if  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  would  call  on 
our  majority  leader  so  he  could  tell  us 
what  we  might  reasonably  expect  as 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  how  it  is 
impacted  by  what  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee may  or  may  not  have  done  on  the 
appropriations  bill,  and  when  we 
might  expect  to  come  back? 

Mr.  PRK3E.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  j^eld  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Bir.  Wright)? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
might  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
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UOTW  tTCTB  mOOMMM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DiCHmsoif ). 

Thli  would  be.  I  suppose,  as  sood  a 
time  as  any  to  explain  what  is  planned 
for  next  weeii's  program. 

Who)  we  conclude  debate  today, 
that  will  complete  the  leslslatlve  busi- 
ness for  this  week.  In  that  there  are 
approximately  170  Monbers  planning 
to  go  to  New  York  on  the  annual  trip 
tooMMTOW.  we  wUl  not  plan  legislative 
business  for  tomorrow;  we  will  have  a 
pro  f oima  session. 
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There  will  be  no  session  on  Friday. 

Next  Monday  we  will  have  at  least 
eight  suspensions.  I  will  name  them,  as 
follows: 

HJl.  2807,  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments,  re  meals. 

HJl.  2355.  Emergency  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Jobs  Training  Act. 

HJt  2920.  Veterans'  Administration 
health  programs  amendments. 

HJl.  2948.  veterans'  housing  benefits 
amendments. 

HJl.  2906.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mamoit  Agency  amendments. 

HJl.  2840.  orderly  termination  of 
Federal  management  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Alaska. 

HR.  1707.  NTSB  (National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board)  authoriza- 
tions. 

HJl.  2895.  to  name  a  building  for 
Phillip  Burton. 

The  principal  thing  is  that  no  votes 
are  scheduled  for  Mcmday.  We  hope  to 
conclude  debate  on  those  eight  suspen- 
sions and  then  to  take  up  the  very 
highly  privileged  resolution  on  the 
MX  and  other  elements  recommended 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  We 
would  not  expect  to  vote  on  that  that 
evening,  either.  As  the  gentlmian  is 
aware,  the  rule  permits  us  up  to  50 
hours  of  debate,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Adoabbo) 
to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  6-hour  debate: 
that  we  would  conclude  most  of  that 
on  Monday,  but  would  leave  a  residue 
of  it.  perhaps  as  much  as  2  hours,  over 
for  Tuesday  after  the  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions. 

We  would  have  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sions and  then  complete  consideration 
of  the  MX  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
113). 

Following  that,  we  would  return  on 
Tuesday  to  the  further  consideration 
of  this  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill,  going  under  the  5-minute 
rule  and  continuing  through  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  we  would  meet  at  10  a.m.  and 
take  up  first  of  all  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  assuming  it  has 
been  cleared  and  is  ready  for  our  con- 


sideration with  a  proper  rule.  I  sup- 
pose we  would  consider  it.  in  any 
event. 

Then  we  would  return  to  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill 
and  continue  consideration  of  it 
Thursday  and  if  necessary  Friday. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

If  I  might  speak  for  the  chairman 
and.  of  course,  he  is  here:  but  in  a  con- 
versation with  him  and  also  in  our  tes- 
timony before  the  Rules  Committee,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  chairman  and 
our  committee  that  when  we  go  back 
into  session,  that  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness for  the  authorization  bill  would 
be  tiUe  m.  which  deals  with  aU  the 
strategic  elements  of  the  bill. 

Would  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  PRICE.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct  on  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  had  authori- 
zation to  bring  this  up  out  of  order, 
title  III.  which  deals  with  the  BCX  mis- 
sile, the  small  mobile,  and  the  harden- 
ing, and  so  forth:  so  that  would  be  the 
first  item  of  business.  Then  we  would 
go  back  to  title  I  and  the  rest  would  be 
brought  up  in  sequence.  Is  that  my 
chairman's  intention? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  Just  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  schedule 
for  next  week. 

I  think  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
that  it  is  not  anticipated  that  we 
would  be  in  session  on  Friday,  May  27, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  We 
do  not  really  expect  to  be  in  session  on 
Friday. 

Hi.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  a 
couple  of  other  points. 

If  I  understood  correctly,  we  will  not 
have  any  votes  on  suspensions  on 
Monday.  They  will  be  deferred  until 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  will  then  take  up  the 
MX  resolution  after  the  suspensions 
on  Monday,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pleting that  action  and  voting  on  that 
on  Tuesday;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  Just  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  will  come  in  at  10  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  we  do 
not  expect  any  business  on  Friday, 
May  27.  which  would  be  a  pro  forma 
session;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  states 
the  matter  with  precision.  That  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoincoicxKT)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Barhako.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2969)  to  authorize  ain>ro- 
priations  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  prociu*ement.  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  i^ipropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE,  yit.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  biU 
Just  considered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wbicht). 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  19,  1983,  TO 
MONDAY,  MAY  23,  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  business  in  order  under  the  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday 
next.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RE8OL0TION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  COKBIDKRATION 
OF  HJt  1398.  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
ACT  Of  1983 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rule*,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-204)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H  Res.  201)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  1398)  to 
promote  energy  conservation  by  pro- 
viding for  daylight  saving  time  on  an 
expanded  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN 
OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM- 
MrmfiON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GARCHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wUl  defer  to  my  coUeague.  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana  (Mrs. 
Hall),  who  has  taken  over  the  sub- 
committee that  I  formerly  chaired 
dealing  With  resolutions  and  who  will 
now  assuine  that  responsibility.  I  just 
want  to  be  with  the  gmtlewoman  and 
guide  her  through  her  first  process  on 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution 
which  will  follow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall). 


EXPRESBING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES CONCERNING  SOLIDARI- 
TY SXrtlDAY 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Co- 
mlttee  oA  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (H  Res.  150) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  ctmonrning  Solidari- 
ty Siuiday,  and  ask  tat  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  not  objecting, 
but  I  did  want  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  if  she  would  explain  the 
measure  to  the  House. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  will  be 
happy  tok  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  lAay  22.  85 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater 
New  Yoilc  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
will  sponsor  Solidarity  Sunday  to 
affirm  the  resolve  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jews  and  beleaguered 
people  ekewhere. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  this  event. 

Mr.  OILMAN,  lb.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  Mr. 


Sotakxx,  I  shall  not  object,  I  did  want 
to  take  this  opporttmity  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana  for  her 
timely  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  the  chief  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure, along  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss).  I 
look  forward  to  attending  the  demon- 
stration on  Sunday.  Biay  22.  following 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  resolution  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  not  for- 
gotten the  plight  at  Soviet  Jewry. 
They  have  been  called  the  Jews  of  Si- 
lence because  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  it  is  necessary  that  some  of 
us  q>eak  up  for  them. 

I  know  that  those  gathering  at  Dag 
Hammarskjold  Plaza  in  New  York  City 
on  this  Sunday  will  be  highly  grateful 
for  the  demonstration  of  congressional 
sum>ort. 

D  1730 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GILIiAAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  I,  too.  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Indi- 
ana for  sponsoring  the  resolution  and 
having  her  committee  report  it  out  in 
such  a  timely  fashion. 

This  Sunday.  May  22.  is  Solidarity 
Sunday,  when  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  will  march  down  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  United  Nations  in  sup- 
port of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  propi- 
tious moment  for  such  a  march. 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  In  1979. 
50,000  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year  less  than 
2,700  were  allowed  to  go.  The  emigra- 
tion rate  thus  far  this  year  is  less  than 
half  of  last  year. 

Something  must  be  done.  Soviet  op- 
pression of  its  Jewish  citizens  contin- 
ues unabated.  Jews  are  denied  jobs, 
education,  and  religious  freedom 
simply  because  they  are  Jews.  The 
basic  right  to  emigrate,  supposedly 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Helsinki  accords,  is  routinely  denied. 
Adoption  of  this  resolution  hopefully 
will  help  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ease  up  on  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  City  for  their  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There-was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  150 


Whereas  <m  May  22.  1B83,  the  eighty-five 
constituoit  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reafflnn  the  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  people  everywhere; 

Whereas  Americans  of  aU  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  Ckmf  ermoe  in  a  number  of 
activities  on  that  day  seeking  to  express  soli- 
darity with  the  almost  three  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  families  abroad  is  being 
denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others; 

VThereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  clearly  guarantee  such  rights; 
Whereas  the  Ooveniment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  implonented  additional 
restrictive  measures  sharply  reducing  the 
number  of  people  eligible  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  Ciovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  such  citizens  even  those  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  (Sovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  subtending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  classes  and  legal 
and  scientific  seminars,  by  threatening 
Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  closing  the  Jewish 
kindergarten  called  the  "(3an"; 

Whereas  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
dropped  alarmingly  from  a  high  of  fifty  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  1979  to 
only  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  in  1982,  and  1983  figures  are  currently 
running  at  half  the  1982  levels; 

Whereas  a  vinilent  antisemitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  Job 
and  educational  opportunities; 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  illegal 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces,  incarcer- 
ation in  mental  institutions,  expulsion  from 
school,  and  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  friends  in  the  West  so  long  as 
those  who  cherish  liberty  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people 
everywhere; 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday"  will  serve  as 
an  expression  of  determination  to  continue 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  for  the  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  incarcerated 
solely  because  of  their  desire  to  emigrate, 
and  the  veteran  refusniks  who  have  awaited 
exit  visas  for  up  to  thirteen  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries,  and  should  insure  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expres- 
sion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves supports  "Solidarity  Sunday". 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mn.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Ifr.  Speaker. 
I   aik   unanimous   conamt   that   all 
Ifonben  may  have  5  legUdative  days 
tn  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  obJectloiL 


THE  POLITICS  OF  BLINDNESS 
AND  BLAME 

(Mr.  AI£XANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permissiim  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
evm  though  the  newsmagaxines  this 
wedK  have  headlined  the  fact  that  the 
President  shrinks  from  dealing  with 
the  deficit,  last  night  at  the  White 
House  news  conference  he  promised  to 
stay  the  course— and.  I  might  add.  to 
drive  another  nail  into  the  coffin  of 
the  budget  process. 

Do  you  remember  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  candidate  with  his  line  about  the 
stack  of  thousand  dollar  bills  67  miles 
high  that  it  took  200  years  to  produce 
a  trilli<m  dollar  deficit?  Well  now.  we 
have  him  as  President,  a  helmsman 
who  by  staying  his  course  wiU  take 
only  5  years  to  produce  a  trillion 
dollar  deficit. 

But  that  is  not  Ronald  Reagan's 
problem:  he  does  not  care  if  the  defi- 
cits raise  interest  rates  and  stop  an 
economic  recovery  in  its  tracks:  he 
does  not  care  about  the  compromises 
that  are  proposed  by  Congress,  by  his 
Republican  leadership:  he  opposes 
compromise.  He  does  not  even  care  if 
the  budget  process  itself  unravels. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  put  to- 
gether a  budget  with  the  Congress.  I 
call  upon  the  President  to  be  a  leader 
instead  of  a  candidate:  the  politics  of 
blindness  and  blame  is  nothing  more 
than  the  road  to  a  longer  and  deeper 
recession. 

(Fmn  Time  Magaziiie.  May  23, 19831 

Uhtamkb  MOHRn 

(By  Walter  laaacaon) 

Wben  the  flnt  signs  of  recovery  began  to 
break  through  the  deep  recession  last 
winter,  economists  and  politlcUns  alike 
added  apocalyptic  warnings  to  their  expres- 
sions of  cautious  optimism.  Uncontrolled 
federal  deficits,  they  declared  could  drown 
the  f«wM»»«y  in  red  inlL  Yet  when  Ronald 
Reagan,  formerly  the  ardent  apostle  of  bal- 
anced budgets,  submitted  a  plan  for  fiscal 
19M  with  a  shortfaU  that  approached  $300 
billltm.  political  paralysis  seemed  to  set  in. 
The  enormity  of  the  deficit  monster  eventu- 
ally led  to  a  feeling  of  futUlty.  In  addition, 
enoouraglng  economic  signs,  such  as  a 
record  bull  run  on  Wall  Street  and  contin- 
ued moderation  of  inflation,  raised  hopes 
that  the  economy  would  continue  its 
upward  climb  de^ite  the  deficits,  at  least 
untfl  the  1M4  electloos. 

This  eomplaoeney  was  shaken  last  week 
when  dtvutes  over  deficits  rived  the  once 


aoUd  unity  of  Senate  Republicans  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  budget  process 
that  provides  Congress  with  iU  chief  aouroe 
of  fiscal  discipline.  As  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Administration  and  Congress  were 
unable,  or  unwUllng.  to  deal  with  the 
budget,  there  was  renewed  concern  aiwut 
the  danger  that  this  presented  for  the  still 
tentative  recovery. 

Reagan  came  into  office  professing  horror 
at  the  $1  trillion  national  debt  accumulated 
over  two  centuries,  which  he  vividly  deplet- 
ed as  "a  stack  of  $1,000  bills  67  miles  high." 
Yet  his  economic  program  could  produce  a 
string  of  record  defldU  that  would  increase 
the  debt  to  more  than  $1.6  triUkm  during 
his  term.  The  future  Interest  payments  on 
this  additional  debt  alone  could  run  higher 
than  $60  billion  a  year.  In  contrast  to  the 
frenetic  maneuvering  a  year  ago  to  keep  his 
1983  projected  deficit  from  breaidng  the 
$100  billion  barrier  (the  final  figure  is  likely 
to  be  $310  bUlion  by  the  time  fiscal  1983 
ends  in  September),  the  President  adopted  a 
sanguine  attitude  about  this  year's  short- 
fall In  January,  he  proposed  a  stand-by  tax 
that  would  take  effect  in  1985  on  the  contin- 
gency that  deficits  remained  high,  but  when 
it  became  clear  that  this  contingency  was 
inevitable,  he  abandoned  the  fight  for  the 
tax.  Moreover,  he  resisted  pressure  to  scale 
back  his  10%  real  defense  Increase  or  the 
tax  cuts  passed  in  1981. 

Reagan's  recalcitrance  provoked  the  Re- 
publican-led Senate  Budget  Committee, 
headed  by  Pete  Domenici  of  New  Mexico,  to 
send  to  the  fl(X>r  last  month  a  budget  bill 
written  by  Democrats  baaed  on  a  plan  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House.  It  would  reduce 
the  projected  1984  deficit  to  $163  billion  by 
trimming  the  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing to  5%  and  raising  $30  billion  in  new  tax 
revenues.  Faced  with  this  prospect.  Reagan 
reluctantly  relented  two  weelcs  ago  and  gave 
his  tacit  support  to  a  compromise  fashioned 
by  Domenici  and  the  Senate  Republican 
leadership.  It  called  for  a  7.5%  rise  in  de- 
fense spending.  But  Reagan  still  refused  to 
support  significant  new  taxes.  That  prompt- 
ed a  revolt  by  a  quintet  of  Republican  mod- 
erates, led  by  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  proposed  to  aUeviate  future  deficits  by 
a  moderate  increase  in  taxes  and  a  trim  of 
the  defense  budget's  growth  to  6%.  Al- 
though most  Senate  Democrats  Joined 
forces  with  the  Republican  moderates,  no 
budget  plan  could  gamer  a  majority. 

Senate  leaders  hope  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee can  come  up  with  a  new  plan  this 
week  for  a  budget  resolution  acceptable  to 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  conipvssional 
budget  process,  wlilch  was  instituted  in 
1974,  requires  that  members  pass  such  a  res- 
olution, putting  spending  ceUings  on  govern- 
ment programs  and  setting  overall  tax 
levels.  A  breakdown  of  this  system  could 
lead  to  uncontrolled  spending,  with  each  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  voting  to  spend 
whatever  it  wanted.  Democratic  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida  said  that  if  the 
budget  process  breaks  down,  "I  think  that 
we  shall  have  chaos." 

Reagan  effectively  used  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  1981  and  1983  as  a  club  to  win  his  way 
in  Congress.  But  many  advisers,  most  nota- 
bly Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger, 
feel  that  Reagan  might  be  better  off  this 
year  without  a  budget  resolution.  He  could 
then  try  to  Influence  each  appropriations 
bill  separately,  and  veto  those  he  disap- 
proved of.  The  veto  threat,  however,  would 
be  ineffective  in  tackling  the  most  impor- 
tant spending  problem,  that  of  burgeoning 
entitlemmts  such  as  Medicaid  and  federal 


peiMiaas.  These  can  be  cut  only  If  Oongreas 
passes  new  laws  to  change  eligtbOlty.  Aside 
from  defense  spending,  teas  than  one-fifth 
of  the  budget  Is  governed  by  approprlatloas 
that  can  be  vetoed. 

When  be  proposed  his  dramatic  economic 
padukge  shortly  after  taking  offloe.  Reagan 
said  that  It  would  produce  a  budget  surplus 
by  fiscal  1984.  Instead,  it  helped  create  a 
fundamental  disparity  between  revenues 
and  expenditures.  Even  assuming  sustained 
growth,  revenues  will  remain  at  about  19% 
of  the  gross  national  product  And  even  if 
the  further  reductions  tn  doraestle  expendi- 
tures requested  by  Reagan  are  passed  by 
Congress,  outlays  wlU  not  fall  below  33%  of 
the  O.N  J>  Unless  the  budget  process  can  be 
used  to  force  deep  cuts  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Budget  Director  David  Stockman 
warned  the  Cabinet  last  month,  the  country 
faces  deflclU  of  more  than  $300  billion  "as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see." 

As  a  result,  some  Administration  offidala 
have  been  trying  to  play  down  the  danger  of 
deficits.  "I  will  offer  a  prize  to  anyone  who 
can  show  me  the  connection  between  high 
rates  of  interest  and  high  deficits."  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  Regan  said  two  weeks 
ago  in  M%""*  Yet  he  seemed  to  enter  his 
own  contest  last  week,  when  he  told  foreign 
finance  ministen  meeting  in  Paris  that  the 
V&.  was  sensitive  to  the  problems  its  high 
interest  rates  created  for  other  nations  (see 
EconoMT  a  Busimss).  Said  Regan:  "I  do 
guarantee  we  will  make  visible  progress  in 
removing  the  specter  which  arose  from  the 
January  budget:  record  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see."  Britain's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Oeoffrey  Howe,  also  made 
the  connection,  saying  that  the  prime  cause 
of  high  interest  rates  is  the  borrowing  re- 
quirements of  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  This  is 
likely  to  be  a  source  of  friction  when  West- 
em  leaders  meet  later  this  month  at  an  eco- 
nomic summit  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  problems  posed  by  continued  high 
deficits  are  depressingly  apparent  to  econo- 
mists. Says  Martin  Feldstein.  the  chairman 
of  Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 
"For  the  past  two  decades,  total  net  private 
savings  have  averaged  only  about  7%  of  the 
O.NJ>.  A  budget  deficit  of  6%  [which  is 
what  $200  billion  represents]  would  absorb 
an  amount  equal  to  nearly  all  of  those  sav- 
ings." The  Government's  growing  borrowing 
needs  could  cause  what  Citicorp's  senior  do- 
mestic economist.  Peter  Oawford,  calls 
"painful  conflicts  between  the  Treasury  and 
private  borrowers."  This  "crowding  out"  of 
private  borrowers  is  part  of  an  economic 
Catch-33.  Explains  WaU  Street  Analyst  Sam 
Nakagama:  "If  the  Federal  Reserve  tries  to 
keep  interest  rates  down  in  the  face  of  a  big 
deficit,  it  would  have  to  permit  explosive 
growth  of  the  money  supply  and  another 
cycle  of  high  inflation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Fed  pursues  a  slow-money-growth 
policy  with  the  aim  of  fighting  inflation,  a 
large  deficit  causes  such  high  interest  rates 
that  private  business  activity  is  devastated." 

At  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
however,  political  considerations  are  taking 
precedence.  Reagan  and  most  Republicans 
will  simply  not  consider  new  revenue  meas- 
ures, even  though  the  underlying  deficit 
cannot  be  closed  without  them.  The  Demo- 
crats have  been  willing  to  propose  new  tax 
measures,  but  balk  at  placing  the  restraints 
Reagan  wants  on  entitlements.  Congress- 
men of  both  parties,  and  in  particular  the 
Democrats,  would  like  to  scale  back  defense 
spending,  but  on  this  they  have  met  resist- 
ance from  the  White  House.  The  fedUess- 
ness  of  both  parties  when  it  comes  to 


making  either  tou^  revenue  or  spending 
decisions  was  Illustrated  last  week  wben 
more  than  300  House  maabers.  following 
the  lead  of  their  Senate  counterparts,  caved 
In  to  the  banking  industry  and  signed  a  peti- 
tion supporting  repeal  of  a  measure  to  with- 
hold taxes  from  Interest  and  dividend 
income.  The  withhokHng  provlskin.  wbieh 
will  be  reconsidered  by  the  full  House  this 
week.  WOU14  have  cut  down  oo  tax  cheating 
and  produoed  $13  bUUon  In  revalues  over 
the  next  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  his  1980  campaign,  Reagan 
charged  tn  a  television  address:  "Mr.  Csrter 
Is  acting  as  If  he  hadnt  been  In  charge  for 
the  past  SH  years;  as  If  soneone  else  ran  up 
neariy  $300  billion  tn  red  ink;  as  If  someone 
else  was  re«ionslble  for  the  largest  def kdt  tn 
American  hlstorr.  end  as  If  someone  else 
was  predkling  a  budget  deOdt  for  this  Hscal 
year  of  $36  billion  or  more."  llUMe  words 
will  no  doobt  be  thrown  back  at  Reagan 
with  the  agded  fire  that  his  defkdt  in  one 
year  is  aboat  as  high  as  Carter's  was  In  four. 
House  Spesker  Up  O'Neill  opened  the  bar- 
rage last  week,  saying.  "Acting  more  like  po- 
Utlcal  mugfen  than  leglslatmi.  the  Repub- 
licans have  faUed  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  staggering  deficits." 
Tough  talk,  but  that,  of  course.  wUl  do  little 
to  resolve  the  ciurmt  impesie.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  principle  players  now  seem  to  feel 
that  pointkig  the  finger  of  blame  will  be 
more  helpful  to  their  polltksl  InteresU 
than  agreeing  to  any  effective  deficit-reduc- 
tion meascres.  So  the  only  safe  bet.  It 
seems.  Is  on  the  monster. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  WITH 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  OiuiAir) 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  BCay  22.  marks  the  I2th 
annual  demonstration  of  Solidarity 
Sunday  trith  Soviet  Jewry,  sponsored 
by  the  Greater  New  York  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry.  Held  every  year  at 
Dag  HammarskJold  Flan,  this  mass 
demonstr^on  of  ooxxoem  is  attended 
by  over  1#0.000  people. 

I  introduced  House  Resolution  150 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss)  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  York  Conference. 
Our  resohition  expresses  congressional 
support  lor  this  event,  and  although 
the  dem<Histration  is  to  take  place  in 
New  Yoik  City,  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  is  one  that  concerns  us  all.  I 
was.  theitefore.  pleased  that  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  Joined  us  in  cospon- 
sorship  and  that  this  measure  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House 
earlier  today. 

Year  after  year  we  contintially  wit- 
ness violations  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  though  they  are 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Their  conmitment  to  basic  human 
rights  and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man  is  nonexistent.  Solidarity  Sunday 
has  become  the  preeminent  vehicle  of 
American  concern  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
for  their  gtruggle. 


The  record  of  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  has  plunged  to 
new  lows.  In  1970,  over  60,000  men. 
women,  and  children  were  allowed  to 
leave.  Last  year,  less  than  2,700  were 
granted  permission  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  Yuriy  Andropov  took 
power  after  the  death  of  Leonid 
Breshnev  there  was  extensive  specula- 
tion as  to  what  official  Soviet  policy 
would  be  regarding  emigration.  Be- 
cause deeds  speak  louder  than  words, 
we  know  that  their  policy  has  become 
even  more  stringent.  Emigration  by 
Soviet  Jews  is  half  that  of  1982,  with 
less  than  450  people  being  granted 
emigration  vizovs  to  date  this  year. 
Comparatively,  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1979,  over  10.000  had  left  by  this  time 
at  that  period. 

It  is  significant  that  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  have  recognized  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Recently,  a  letter  to  Postmaster 
General  Bolger.  cosigned  by  over  75  of 
my  coUeagues.  underscored  the  issue 
of  mail  interruption  to  Soviet  Jews. 
and  in  our  letter  we  asked  Postmaster 
Bolger  to  raise  the  issue  of  nondeliv- 
ery of  mail  from  American  citizens  to 
Soviet  citizens  with  the  Soviet  postal 
authorities  during  the  course  of  his 
meetings  with  them  at  the  Universal 
Postal  meeting  in  Berne.  Switzerland, 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  will  soon 
be  conAvxXiag  hearings  regarding  the 
interruption  of  mail  delivery  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
provide  our  committee  with  any  notifi- 
cation of  nondelivery  of  mail  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  will  serve  as  docu- 
mentation for  our  hearings. 

Soviet  citizens  need  to  know  that  we 
care  and  that  we  will  not  stand  idly  by 
when  their  only  link  with  the  outside 
world  has  been  severed. 

The  life  of  a  Soviet  Jew  is  a  difficult 
one  indeed.  As  soon  as  he  or  she  makes 
the  important  decision  to  apply  for  an 
emigration  visa,  their  life  is  changed 
forever.  In  most  instances  they  lose 
their  Job.  They  are  threatened  by  the 
possibility  of  being  charged  with  "par- 
asitism." Soviet  KGB  agents  invade 
their  homes,  confiscate  personal  prop- 
erty, take  them  to  KGB  offices  where 
they  are  interrogated  for  hours  and 
often  days.  The  harassment  and  deg- 
radation experienced  by  these  men 
and  women  is  unthinkable  in  our  free 
society. 
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They  are  subjected  in  this  manner 
only  because  they  wish  to  emigrate  to 
the  land  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  as  Soviet  Jews 
suffer  greatly  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. Romanian  Jews  are  also  being 
made  to  suffer.  A  new  education  tax  is 


now  !)eing  Implemented  wherein  the 
Government  of  Romania  requires  re- 
payment for  all  state-provided  educa- 
tion beyond  a  compulsory  10  years. 
This  new  burden  prevmts  most  citi- 
zens from  emigrating.  The  cost  to  the 
individual  citizen  wishing  to  leave 
ranges  up  to  490.0(K). 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  Members  of  C^ongress,  to  speak 
out  when  we  witness  abuses  of  human 
rifi^ts  of  innocent  men  and  women. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  suffers  in  a 
Soviet  prison:  Ida  Nudel  is  forced  to 
move  from  place  to  place  because  au- 
thorities will  not  allow  her  to  reside  in 
one  home  peaceabljr.  Ilya  Essas  and 
his  family  are  the  constant  targets  of 
Soviet  harassment  and  anti-Semitism 
as  he  attempts  to  keep  Jewish  teach- 
ings and  the  Hebrew  language  alive. 

Just  last  week.  Ilya's  father.  Tzvi, 
was  in  Washington  to  gamer  congres- 
sional support  for  his  plight,  and 
many  of  us  were  pleased  to  meet  with 
him.  Tssvi  Essas.  in  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  freedom  of  his  only  child,  con- 
vinced many  of  us  to  redouble  our  ef- 
forts on  Ilya's  behalf. 

Not  long  ago,  losef  Begim  was  ar- 
rested again— his  trial  will  be  held  in  a 
few  days. 

"Solidarity  Simday  with  Soviet 
Jewry"  wiU  be  the  forum  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  express  their  outrage  with 
these  and  other  travesties  of  Justice 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  Join  us  this  Sunday 
in  Dag  Hammerskjold  Plaza  in  New 
York  City,  where,  over  100,000  strong, 
we  wiU  proclaim.  "Let  them  live,  or  let 
them  leave." 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss)  who 
I  commend  for  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation.   

Mr.  WEISS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  initia- 
tive in  having  tliis  special  order  taken 
and  tell  him  what  a  privilege  it  is  for 
me  to  be  able  to  Join  with  him.  not 
only  on  this  special  order,  not  only  as 
a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  150, 
but  in  all  the  efforts  he  has  made  in 
order  to  make  life  perhaps  somewhat 
more  bearable  for  those  who  suffer 
"^  the  oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hard  experience  has  taught  us  the 
price  of  silence.  As  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  thinks  no  one  is  watching,  it 
will  feel  free  to  continue  its  brutal 
practices.  Only  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  expresses  its  outrage  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  do  the  Sovi- 
ets feel  compelled  to  respond. 

The  gentleman's  eloquent  statement 
as  to  the  tremendous  fallof f  of  people 
who  have  been  allowed  to  leave  over 
the  course  of  these  past  3  or  4  years  is 
a  clear  indication  as  to  how  the  vise 
has  been  tightened. 
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The  reiolution  In  support  of  Solidar- 
ity Simday  introduced  by  Congrev- 
man  Oruum  and  myself  andpa— fd  by 
unanlmoua  consent  of  the  House  today 
sends  a  clear  message  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  aU  religions 
and  natrV"*^'***—,  have  not  forgotten 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  And  so  l(mg 
as  the  Soviets  ocxatinue  to  deny  Jews 
basic  human  rights  simply  because  of 
their  religion,  we  and  the  world  must 
continue  to  speak  out. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  oniMAN.  llr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gmUeman  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks and  thank  him  for  his  efforts 
tm  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentloman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  TezaiL^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  his  leadership  in  this  special  order 
and  on  House  Resolution  150. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  very  serious  con- 
cern of  all  people  and  is  a  central  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  in  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  more 
than  symbolically  important  that  the 
House  express  its  support  for  Solidari- 
ty Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry— it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  institution  that  we 
express  the  moral  indignation  of  the 
American  pe<H>le  over  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  refuseniks  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Our  display  of  sup- 
port and  deep  concern  sends  a  signal 
to  both  the  Government  of  the 
U.SJSJI.  and  to  the  persecuted  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  Jewish  community: 
the  United  States  will  not  forget 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  persecuted,  har- 
assed, denied  emigration  rights,  and 
prevented  from  practicing  the  historic 
and  traditions  of  their  faith. 

Along  with  my  colleague  Represent- 
ative Mb.  IiKvnn  of  California.  I  chair 
the  98th  Congressional  Class  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  class  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  all  freshmen  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  about 
Soviet  Jewry  and  provide  leadership 
on  the  issue  in  the  Congress  as  well  as 
to  provide  support  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Let  me  point  out  that  for  the  first 
time  the  freshman  class  has  100  per- 
cent solidarity. 

I  would  note  Solidarity  Sunday  is  an 
interfaith  effort,  not  a  Jewish.  Catho- 
lic, or  Protestant  issue. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  1.8  million  Jews 
are  unable  to  practice  even  the  basic 
human  right  of  religious  freedom. 
Among  than  are  500.000  refuseniks— 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  persistently  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  emigrate  but 
are  omtlnually  denied  such  permission 
and  are  subject  to  persecution,  harass- 
ment, exile,  and  even  imprisonment. 

Soviet  Jews  make  up  the  third  larg- 
est surviving  Jewish  community  in  the 


world.  It  is  r^irehensible  that  this 
large  Jewish  ocmununlty  is  denied  the 
one  thing  baaic  to  an  individual's  dig- 
nity: Basic  human  rights.  Soviet  Jews 
are  consistently  denied  the  rights 
granted  to  national  minorities  and  re- 
ligious groups  by  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. We  must  be  aware  of  what  Soviet 
Jews  must  live  with:  Anti-Jewish  prop- 
aganda, closure  of  sjmagogues  and 
Jewish  schools,  the  banning  of  Hebrew 
language  instruction,  destruction  of 
religious  materials  and  cemetery  dese- 
cration, and  pervasive  discrimination 
in  education,  employment,  and  social 
life. 

Soviet  Jews  want  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  because  of  their  inability  to 
live  according  to  historic  tradition. 
Yet.  the  U.S.SJI.  has  drastically  limit- 
ed Jewish  emigration,  there  has  been  a 
95  percent  decline  from  1979  to  1982. 
Emigration  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized human  right  codified  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  (1975)— obviously  ig- 
nored by  the  Soviets.  Those  Jews  who 
are  continually  denied  emigration 
rights,  the  refuseniks,  are  condemne<f 
to  harassment  and  government  intimi- 
dation. They  are  often  stripped  of  pro- 
fessional and  academic  credentials  and 
experience  frequent  interrogations, 
imprisonment,  and  Interference  with 
their  mail.  Bfany  are  exiled  to  harsh 
climates  or  imprisoned  under  intoler- 
able conditions. 

Soviet  Jews  have  been  subjected  to 
increased  official  Soviet  Government 
harassment:  the  situation  has  reached 
its  most  critical  point  since  1970.  Re- 
cently, thousands  of  delegates,  includ- 
ing a  500-member  delegation  from  the 
United  SUtes.  gathered  at  the  Third 
World  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  in 
Jerusalem.  This  group,  which  included 
many  high  ranking  state  officials,  re- 
leased a  four-part  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing that  the  struggle  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  renew 
emigration,  release  Jewish  activists, 
and  put  an  end  to  government-spon- 
sored anti-Semitism.  Most  important- 
ly, the  resolution  urged  that  the 
Soviet  Government  stop  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  trying  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion and  culture.  The  message  that 
the  Congress  sends  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  to  Soviet  Jews  today 
should  be  in  this  same  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  supporting  interna- 
tional Justice  and  human  rights  and  by 
acting  promptly  on  House  Resolution 
150  to  express  congressional  support 
for  Solidarity  Sunday,  the  Congress 
will  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
do  remember  men  and  women  of  good 
conscience  cannot  be  silenced  as  long 
as  there  are  those  being  oppressed.  We 
must  also  remind  ourselves  that  when 
others  are  oppressed  none  of  us  can  be 
truly  free.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  the  almost  2  mil- 
lion people  whose  only  crime  is  their 


religious  belief,  whose  only  request  is 
to  pray  next  year  in  Jerusalem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  eloquent  supporting  re- 
marks, and  express  my  thanks  to  the 
freshman  class  for  their  efforts  In  this 
regard. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUcr 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  long  cherished 
and  represented  the  value  of  human 
liberty  for  aU  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
cause  for  our  concern  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  consistently  denied  the 
basic  freedoms  of  many  of  its  citizens. 
Recent  trends,  in  particular,  have  re- 
newed our  sense  of  urgency  for  Jews, 
continued  deprivation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  countries 
and  other  peoples  in  that  coimtry. 

Emigration  of  Jews  from  Rus^  has 
virtually  come  to  a  halt.  For  the  year 
1982.  the  number  of  those  permitted 
to  leave  the  country  was  the  lowest 
since  the  beginning  of  the  emigration 
movement.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  hoping  to  emigrate  and 
they  are  not  even  able  to  obtain  a  de- 
finitive refusal.  Rather,  they  are 
denied  access  to  even  the  application 
process.  Still,  however,  the  number  of 
Jews  who  have  publicly  proclaimed 
their  desire  to  practice  their  religion 
freely  continues  to  grow. 

Other  human  rights  violations  point 
to  a  fundamental  and  qualitative 
change  in  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews.  More  Jewish  activists  were  tried 
and  imprisoned  during  the  past  year 
than  during  the  previous  several  years. 
Jewish  cultural  efforts  are  being  at- 
tacked with  a  new  and  frightening 
vengeance.  Systematically,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  disbanning  self-study  groups: 
confiscating  prayer  and  cultural 
books:  warning  Hebrew  teachers  to 
stop  teaching  or  face  imprisonment. 
Rather  than  simply  seeking  to  restrict 
or  contain  the  Jewish  movement  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  officials  now 
appear  to  be  hellbent  on  destroying 
any  vestige  of  Jewish  culture. 

Now  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
Soviet  leadership,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant for  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Government  to  take  a  stand  and  exert 
pressure  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  accords  by  pursuing 
a  more  humane  emigration  policy.  We 
must  not  be  silent,  for  that  would  deal 
a  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  hundreds 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  counting  on 
our  actions  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  our  constitutional  principles. 
If  we  are  to  truly  symbolize  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  for  the  oppressed,  we 
must  take  actions  such  as  this  special 
order  today  to  show  that  we  all  stand 
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against  blatant  vlolatlopa  of  bade 
human  rifllita. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  onAfAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleinan  for  hit  kind  supp<«ting 
mnarks  sfid  for  his  staunch  support 
of  this  iai^e  and  his  conthiuing  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  pUi^t  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Ms.  FEURARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlelnan  yldd  to  me? 

Mr.  onACAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  in  New  York  City.  I  shall  be 
one  of  thousands  of  craoerned  dtlmis 
marehlng->Hnarchlng  in  solidarity  with 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Others  here  today  will  describe  the 
appaUing  BtatisUcs— the  vhvp  decline 
in  Jewish  emigration  to  Israel,  al- 
though the  longing  of  many  Soviet 
Jews  to  go  to  Israel  is  unabated. 

And  we  ahaU  talk  about  the  anti-Se- 
mitic harassment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  ba(th  those  who  wish  to  leave 
and  thoae  struggling  to  live,  as  Jews, 
in  their  ikative  land.  This  anti-Semi- 
tism cloaks  itseU.  falsely,  in  the  guise 
of  oppodiaon  to  Israeli  poUdes  in  the 
Middle  Esist. 

Just  last  week,  I  talked  to  a  group  of 
young  people  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  They  listened  politely  but  I 
knew  they  were  thinking,  even  as  I 
was  thinking,  "isnt  there  more  that 
we— in  Congress,  in  American-can  do?" 

A  few  weeks  before  that,  two  col- 
leagues and  I  sent  a  birthday  greeting 
to  Ida  Nudel.  the  former  prisoner  of 
consdence  whom  I  adi^ted  in  1979. 
Although  released  from  Siberian  exUe, 
she  is  still  denied  peimisdon  to  Join 
her  sister  in  Israel.  We  also  initiated  a 
letter  to  Soviet  Chairman  Yuriy 
Andropovt  a  letter  signed  by  more 
than  70  Members,  urging  him  to  con- 
dder  her  release.  All  I  have  for  my  ef- 
forts is  a  pink  return-receipt  requested 
slip  nuuked  with  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  I 
know  Ida  Nudel  will  leam  of  our  ef- 
forts on  her  behalf,  even  if  she  never 
gets  the  letter.  I  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  traveling  to  Israel,  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  KDninxT,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland.  Ms.  Mikulski.  We 
met  there  with  Elana  Fridman,  Ida 
Nudel's  sitoter,  who  assured  us  she  has 
been  able  to  let  Ida  know  that  Con- 
gress cares  about  her  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

I  know  that  other  refuseniks  and 
prisoners  of  consdence— brave  people 
like  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  loaef 
Begun,  and  Lev  Elbert— whose  causes 
have  been  taken  up  forcefully  by  so 
many  of  my  colleagues,  are  better  off 
for  our  protests  than  they  would  be  If 
we  were  dlent. 

So  on  Sunday  we  will  all  march,  and 
we  will  yeU,  and  we  will  wave  placards. 


And  we  will  continue  speaking  out  for 
those  whose  voices  are  so  often  stifled. 
We  will  not  forget  them.  I  want  to 
thank  my  disUnguished  colleagues 
from  New  York  for  helping  us  remem- 
ber and  sp^c  out  here  today. 

D  1750 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York  for  her  con- 
tinuing concern.  It  has  been  many 
years  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
fought  for  human  rights  and  for  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  And  I  know  Just 
within  the  last  few  days  the  gentle- 
w(Hnan  qx>ke  out  very  forcefully  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  genocide. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  taking 
the  time  to  express  herself  with 
regard  to  this  issue. 
•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  expressing  congres- 
donal  support  for  Solidarity  Sunday,  a 
day  when  over  100.000  Americans  will 
rally  in  New  Yoric  City  to  signify  their 
unity  with  Soviet  Jews. 

May  22  will  mark  the  12th  straight 
year  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  has  sponsored 
this  very  important  event,  which  has 
become  the  centerpiece  of  the  year- 
round  American  campaign  to  achieve 
bade  freedoms  for  Soviet  Jews.  On 
May  22  I  will  be  Joining  over  100.000 
Americans  and  many  others  from 
around  the  world  in  a  march  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  a  raUy  at  Dag  Ham- 
mardcjold  Plaza  across  from  the 
United  Nations. 

The  deteriorating  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  the  Soviet  Union  makes  this 
year's  Solidarity  Sunday  rally  more 
important  than  ever.  As  a  result,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (&Cr. 
Onjuir)  and  over  170  other  House 
Members  as  cosponsors  of  House  Reso- 
lution 150,  which  formally  expresses 
oongresdonal  support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday. 

Rxtm  1979  to  1982  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  declined  by  more  than  95 
percent— 51.320  in  1979  to  2.688  in 
1982.  The  latest  figures  are  even  more 
distressing.  Through  April  of  this 
year,  only  425  Jewish  citizens  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union— an  average  of  Just  over  100  per 
month,  or  less  than  1.500  per  year. 

I^ese  figures  become  even  more  dis- 
tressing when  we  consider  that  over 
400.000  Soviet  Jews  have  begun  the 
emigration  process,  and  some  20,000 
have  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate on  more  than  one  occadon. 
These  so-called  hardcore  refuseniks 
are  living  testimony  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing human  rights  dtuation  in  the 
Soviet  Union— a  dtuation  that  also  in- 
dudes  a  vidous  anti-Semite  campaign 
in  the  Soviet  press,  the  persecution  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  have  applied  to 
emigrate,  and  the  denial  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural and  religious  activities. 


Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union's  blatant 
disregard  for  even  the  most  bade  of 
human  rights  is  an  intolerable  dtua- 
tion that  deserves  our  priority  atten- 
tion. Solidarity  Simday  offers  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  dononstrate 
our  strong  resolve  on  this  critical 
issue,  but  there  is  also  much  more  that 
can  and  must  be  done.  In  fact.  I  have 
Joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in  a 
mmiber  of  other  initiatives  this  year 
in  support  of  the  Soviet  Union's  3  mil- 
lion repressed  Jews.  These  initiatives 
induded: 

A  resolution  (H.  Res.  67).  which 
passed  the  House  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  Soviet  Prisoner  of 
Conscience  Anatoly  Shcharansky; 

A  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  63)  urging 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  the 
HelsinlLi  accords  by  pursuing  a  more 
humane  emigration  policy: 

A  letter  to  the  1983  Intematioal 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  express- 
ing concern  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
represdve  poUdes  toward  its  Jewish 
dtizenry: 

A  letter  to  U.S.  Postmaster  General 
William  Bolger  urging  him  to  raise  the 
issue  of  nondelivery  of  UJ5.  mafl  to 
Soviet  Jews  at  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  meeting  in  Berne.  Switzerland, 
held  earlier  this  month— this  dtuation 
is  especially  serious  because  Soviet 
Jews  cannot  leave  the  U.S.SJI.  with- 
out a  written  invitation  from  a  sponsor 
overseas:  and 

Forming  the  Congresdonal  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  a  group  that  is  focus- 
ing particular  attention  on  the  Soviet 
Jevrry  problem. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Third  World 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  held 
in  Israel.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  much  needed  international  atten- 
tion the  Conference  focused  on  the 
Soviet  Jewry  issue.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  pledge  Preddent 
Reagan  made,  in  a  statement  read  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kiricpatrick. 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Jewry  issue  in  the 
forefront  of  U.S.  forei^  policy  and 
human  rights  concerns. 

The  message  I  have  received  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  from  Soviet  Jews 
is  that  our  support  has  had  a  very 
podtive  impact  on  the  Soviet  Jewry 
cause.  On  May  22.  Solidarity  Sunday. 
Americans  will  demonstrate  that  our 
support  for  Soviet  Jews  is  stronger 

than  ever.« 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Wnss  and  Mr. 
Oilman  for  taking  the  time  to  call  this 
vital  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  I  welcome  this  occasion  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  concern  over  the  pUght  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

This  special  order  comes  at  a  time 
when  Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union 
are  facing  one  of  the  most  critical. 
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ttanes  In  their  hlatory.  After  a  hish 
point  in  1979  in  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  wit- 
nrirrt  a  starUing  95  percent  drop  in 
exit  vim  in  a  short  period  of  3  years 
and  the  trend  appears  to  be  continu- 
ing. 

In  addition,  those  Jews  remaining  in 
the  Soviet  Uni<«i  are  faced  with  ever 
increasing  limitations  on  what  few 
personal  freedoms  they  have.  Those 
who  wish  to  emigrate  are  often  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs,  forced  into  the 
military  against  their  will,  even  impris- 
oned, simply  because  they  wish  to  go 
to  another  land.  While  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
study  their  heritage,  their  religion, 
and  from  rTiT'*''g  on  their  unique  tra- 
ditions to  the  generations  that  follow. 
I  dQdore  these  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  They  are  in 
dear  violation  of  international  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
most  notably  the  Helsinki  accords.  I 
would  like  to  put  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  notice  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  not  forget  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jews  and  will  continue 
to  press  this  matter  at  every  available 
opportunity.* 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
memorable  day  for  human  rights  ac- 
tivists. Not  only  is  today  the  day  we 
participate  in  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman GiutAif's  special  order  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  but  it  is  also  the  day 
that  President  Reagan  signed  into  law 
the  bill  declaring  May  31  National 
Sakharov  Day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate. 
The  issue  is  the  same:  the  United 
States  spealdng  out  against  the  viola- 
tions of  the  principles  of  human  rights 
and  decent  human  behaviour. 

It  is  important  that  we,  as  citizens  of 
a  free  country,  continue  to  exercise 
our  right  to  speak  out  until  all  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  dignity 
have  ceased.  As  Dr.  Sakharov  has 
stated,  it  would  be  a  criminal  act  to 
maintain  silence;  this  silence  would 
condone  the  nefarious  activities  of  the 
Soviets  against  the  Jewish  people. 

The  situation  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. The  Soviets  are  attempting, 
though  legislation  and  intimidation,  to 
exterminate  the  Jewish  religion  with- 
out having  to  actually  exterminate  the 
Jews.  They  accomplish  this  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  a  mere  trickle:  by  render- 
ing the  practice  and  study  of  the 
Jewish  religion  illegal:  by  prohibiting 
the  passage  of  the  rites  of  the  rich 
Jewish  tradition.  In  cases  where  these 
practices  are  attempted,  the  punish- 
ment is  swift,  harsh,  and  long  lasting. 
If  the  punisb»n»nt  does  not  take  the 
form  of  arrest  and  trial  with  the  inevi- 
table sentence  of  internal  exile  or 
hard  labor,  it  takes  the  form  of  harass- 
ment and  discrimination. 


We,  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
lovers  of  freedom,  as  cosignatories 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Helsinki 
accords,  must  do  what  we  can  to 
insure  that  this  type  of  activity  ceases. 
We  must  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  Ida  Nudel.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  losef  Begin,  Andrei  Saldiarov. 
and  so  many  others  like  them,  who 
need  to  know  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  outside  world,  that  there  is 
stiU  hope.  We  must  give  that  hope, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  will  be  able  to 
taste  the  freedom  we  all  cherish.* 
•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  solemn  duty  we  have  this  day 
to  point  out  the  continuing  plight  of 
our  Jewish  friends  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  my  honor  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewery. 

I  view  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  critical  one.  Emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  declined  from  51,000 
in  1979  to  almost  nothing  this  year. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  wardens:  raids  of  homes 
by  the  KGB  are  on  the  increase  in 
recent  months,  pyschiatric  and  mental 
institutions  are  being  used  to  silence 
dissent,  Jews  are  excluded  from  higher 
education  and  frequently  arrested  and 
beaten  for  teaching  Hebrew  and  the 
same  religious  beliefs  we  all  hold  so 
dearly.  liCany  Jews  are  being  incarcer- 
ated in  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  Without  a  doubt,  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  Nazi  Germany 
before  the  Holocaust. 

I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  and  cry  out  as  Mordecai  did  in 
the  book  of  Esther  when  he  said, 

U  you  keep  silent  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
relief  and  deliverance  will  rise  (or  the  Jews 
from  another  quarter,  but  you  and  father's 
house  will  perish. 

We  can  see  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
remains  quiet  on  this  issue  that  the 
spirit  that  has  made  this  Nation  great 
Is  already  dead  and  that  our  ultimate 
end  is  only  a  matter  of  time  away. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said,  after 
looldng  at  America  that  "America  is 
great  because  she  is  good,  when  she 
stops  being  good  she  will  stop  being 
great."  I  Join  today  with  my  colleagues 
in  calling  upon  that  goodness  which  I 
believe  is  still  alive  in  the  United 
States  to  rise  up  and  let  the  world 
know  of  our  outrage  for  the  treatment 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  whose 
only  offense  against  the  Communist  is 
their  belief  in  God. 

Certainly  this  issue  is  a  test  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  all  of  us  should  take 
seriously.  After  all,  the  Soviets  have 
signed  both  the  Helsinld  accords  and 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
that  call  for  the  free  emigration  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  If  the 
Ccmununist  govenunent  of  Yuriy 
Andropov  cannot  keep  these  treaties 
should  we  trust  him  with  the  very  sur- 


vival of  this  Nation  in  a  nuclear  arms 
treaty? 

I  challenge  the  leaderahlp  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  prove  their  good  fatth 
by  lettirag  God's  people  go.  and  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  they 
themselves  have  signed.  On  that  basis 
all  of  us  can  feel  better  about  the 
prognosis  of  eventual  world  peace. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution tonight  that  would  dedare  it 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  insist  on  Soviet  compli- 
ance as  a  measure  of  Soviet  good  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  irtdude  the  text 
of  my  resolution  following  my  re- 
marlcs. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  a  cospbnsor  of 
House  Resolution  150.  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  Bkhja- 
mif  GmcAif.  who  is  indeed  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  oppressed  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  proud  to  l>e  here  with  these  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  pray  that 
God  will  give  us  the  vision  and  courage 
to  continue  to  do  what  he  would  have 
us  do  to  free  the  Soviet  Jews  yearning 
for  the  freedom  to  worship  God  in 
peace. 

The  resolution  foUows: 

RssoLunoii  OH  SOVIST  Jkwbt 

Whereas  the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
creased from  51.000  to  2.000  last  year,  a 
drop  of  95  percent. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Helsinki  Accords  on  August  1,  1975  which 
bound  them  to  allow  the  free  emigration  of 
ethnic  nationals. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  grossly  vio- 
lated that  treaty  by  refusing  emigration  to 
Soviet  Jews  and  by  harassing,  intimidating 
and  punishing  those  Soviet  Jews  whom 
apply  for  exit  visas  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Accords, 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  banned  the 
Hebrew  language  and  ciilture  and  severely 
restricted  Jewish  religious  expreaslon. 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  made  it  almost 
impooible  for  Soviet  Jews  to  seek  higher 
education  and  meaningful  employment 
inside  the  Soviet  Union, 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  uses  mental 
hospitals  and  psychiatric  torture  to  punish 
dissenters  and  refuseniks. 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
United  Nation's  Declaration  of  Human 
RighU.  to  which  they  are  a  party,  by  refus- 
ing free  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
others:  Therefore  be  it 

Rnolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  insist  on  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Accords  and 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  at  the  ciirrent  CSCB  Review  confer- 
ence and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  especially  as  these  docu- 
ments relate  to  the  emlgTation  of  Soviet 
Jews  as  a  sign  of  Soviet  good  will  in  other 
treaty  negotiations.* 

•  BCr.  OTTINGER.  Itt.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  House  Resolution 
150.  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr.  GnJtAH.  expressing 
congressional  support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday,  May  22.  This  annual  demon- 
stration, held  this  year  for  the  12th 
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Ume,  draws  hundreds  of  thounndi  of 
dtiiens  to  New  York's  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  Pl^  to  wwnmHnorate  the 
plight  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has  never 
fallen  so  low.  In  1979.  60.000  Soviet 
Jews  were  granted  emigration  visas;  in 
1982— Just  8  years  later— this  number 
had  pltmiineted  to  2.068.  This  year, 
the  Soviet  Govenunent  has  granted 
fewer  thaa  160  visas  each  month. 

MeanwHUe.  the  official  anti-Semlttc 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Govenunent  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  shSfCkle  Jewish  citi- 
zens. Soviet  Jews  are  denied  their 
right  to  practice  their  religion,  have 
their  educational  mograms  dosed, 
suffer  abuse  by  the  press,  and  are 
threatenefl  with  the  loss  of  Jobs 
should  they  seek  to  emigrate. 

The  case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
one  the  ttiost  telling  tales  of  brutal 
anti-Semitic  treatment  to  which  Soviet 
Jews  are  subjected.  Mr.  Shcharansky 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry  movement  since  1973  when  he 
was  denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  H«  was  arrested  in  1973  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  treason,  and 
him  ensutag  6-year  prison  ordeal  has 
subjected  him  to  the  most  abhorrmt 
condition^:  severe  cold,  isolation,  and 
inadequate  health  care— conditions 
which  forced  him  into  the  hospital 
several  times. 

On  AprO  12.  this  body  unanimously 
approved  my  resolution  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rdeaae  Anatoly 
Shcharantky  immediately  and  to  allow 
him  to  Jofe)  his  family  in  IsraeL  Soviet 
treatment  of  Mr.  Shcharanricy  dearly 
violates  Soviet  obligations  under  inter- 
national law  and  makes  a  mockery  of 
their  stated  commitment  to  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  House  passage  of  the 
Shcharanslcy  resolution  sent  a  dear 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  is  unequivocally  com- 
mitted to  hdping  all  oppressed  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  Nation  must  contin- 
ue to  decry  the  heinous  abuse  of 
himian  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  Which  sponsors  Solidarity 
Sundsiy,  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
continue  their  support  of  the  coiura- 
geous  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  %>eaker.  on  May 
22  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  Join  in  a  dem- 
onstration expreastaig  their  support 
for  the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews.  Soli- 
darity Sunday,  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  attracts  more  than 
100,000  people  each  year.  This  year 
the  event  will  begin  with  a  march 
down  Fif  til  Avenue  and  will  culminate 
in  a  rally  at  the  Dag  Hammarskjold 
Plaza  across  from  the  United  Nations. 


Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  attended 
this  event  and  addressed  its  partid- 
pants  in  the  past,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  their  support  this 

The  need  for  our  Nation  to  rally  in 
support  of  liberty  and  dignity  for 
Soviet  Jews  is  criticaL  Emigration  to 
the  West  is  down  sharply.  While  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  seven- 
ties, only  21,000  emigrated  in  1980  fall- 
ing to  9,400  in  1981.  Last  year  the 
gates  opened  for  a  scant  2.600  people. 
The  thousands  of  Jews  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
subject  to  a  deliberate  suppression  of 
their  culture.  While  1.000  syru«ogues 
were  open  to  Jews  in  1926,  today  only 
a  handful  of  rabbis  serve  2  million 
pe(H>le  of  Jewish  faith.  Teaching  mate- 
rials have  been  confiscated,  and 
Jewish  history  is  not  aclcnowledged  in 
the  schools'  curriculiuns.  Further,  the 
individual  cvMbilities  of  Jewish  dti- 
aens  are  denied  fuU  expression.  The 
number  of  Jewish  students  eruoUed  at 
the  univerdty  level  has  been  cut  by 
half  over  the  past  decade;  and  stu- 
dents and  activists  may  be  denied  em- 
ployment, conscripted  into  the  mili- 
tary, and  even  arrested. 

The  effect  we  in  the  United  States 
can  have  on  Soviet  internal  decision- 
making is  unclear.  Nevertheless,  this 
Sunday  dtizens  spirited  by  their  con- 
sdence  will  gather  at  the  United  Na- 
tions to  express  their  solidarity  with 
the  Soviet  Jewish  people.  They  will 
call  upon  the  Soviet  Govenunent  to 
revect  the  international  accords  it 
has  signed  guaranteeing  the  individual 
rights  of  its  citizenry.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  attend.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  May  22.  will  be  set  aside  as 
the  12th  aimual  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  bringing  attention  to  this  important 
event,  one  in  which  thousands  of 
Americans  of  all  faiths  unite  behind 
the  Soviet  Union's  3  million  oppressed 
Jews. 

Traditionally  observed  as  a  reminder 
to  the  world  community  of  the  con- 
tinuing persecution  of  Jewish  citizens 
m  the  Soviet  Union.  Simday's  rally  in 
New  York  is  especially  sigiiif  icant  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  deterioration  of 
ccmditions  under  which  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  forced  to  live.  In  recent 
years.  Soviet  Jews  have  experienced 
not  only  a  dramatic  increase  in  harass- 
ment, arrest  and  imprisonment  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  authorities,  but  also  a 
precipitous  decline  in  the  number  of 
exit  visas  granted  as  welL 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  a  nation  with 
the  third  largest  munber  of  Jews  in 
the  world  bans  the  publication  and  cir- 
culation of  all  Hebrew  books  and 
Bibles.  Because  it  is  not  recognized  as 
a  legitimate  language,  Jews  are  nei- 
ther   permitted    to    study    or    teach 


Hebrew,  nor  are  Jews  allowed  to  teach 
their  children  anything  related  to 
their  history,  language,  or  culture. 
Unlike  other  religious  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Uni<m.  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  maintain  central  coordinating 
IXMlies.  Soviet  Jews  are  often  the  tar- 
gets  of  virulent  anti-Sonltic  attacks  in 
the  Soviet-controlled  media.  deq>ite 
the  Soviet  Union's  promise— as  a  sig- 
ruitory  of  the  1975  Helsinld  agree- 
ment—"to  recognize  and  respect  the 
freedom  of  an  individual  to  profess 
and  practice,  alone  or  m  a  community, 
religion  or  belief  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience." 

There  has  also  lieen  a  surge  to  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  consdence  con- 
victed dther  for  actions  related  to 
their  religious  activities  or  the  usual 
trumped-up  charges  of  treason  or  e^i- 
onage  that  are  often  used  as  excuses 
to  imprision  Soviet  Jews.  The  trials  of 
these  "criminals"  are  a  crud  sham. 
Proper  counsel  is  rarely  provided  and 
verdicts  are  often  delivered  witUn  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Sentences  mandat- 
ing up  to  13  years  hard  latwr  of  exile 
are  handed  down  without  the  benefit 
of  a  fair  trial— in  open  defiance  of  the 
intent  of  the  Helsinki  accords  "to  re- 
spect the  right  of  national  minorities 
to  equality  before  the  law"  and  to 
"afford  them  the  full  opportimity  for 
the  acttuLl  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
and  fundemental  freedoms." 

Perhaps  equally  disturbing  is  the  in- 
ability of  Soviet  Jews  to  escape  this 
shameful  treatment  through  emigra- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  some 
260,000  Jews  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  over  the  last  10  years,  emigration 
has  been  brought  to  a  virtual  halt. 
From  an  all-time  high  of  51,320  exit 
visas  granted  to  Jews  in  1979.  only 
2,688  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  in 
1982— a  drop  of  95  percent.  This  unfor- 
tunate trend  has  continued  in  1983, 
with  only  307  exit  visas  granted  to 
Jews  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
Restrictions  on  emigration  have  been 
tightened  considerably.  Approximate- 
ly 500,000  Jews  have  applied  for  exit 
visas  and  are  now  waiting  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
those  Jews  with  "first"  relatives  in 
Israel  can  apply,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  requests  are  routinely  denied. 
Soviet  authorities  now  claim  that  the 
"first"  relative  rule  applies  only  to  im- 
mediate family  members.  This  is  a 
direct  violation  of  Soviet  domestic  law 
and  clearly  defies  the  principles  of  the 
Helsinld  agreement  that  require  the 
Soviet  Union  "to  deal  in  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  members  of 
their  family,"  and  "to  deal  with  appli- 
cations in  this  field  as  expeditiously  as 
possible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  a  duty  to  take  every  op- 
portimity to  pressure  the  Soviets  into 
changing  their  reprehensible  behavior. 
As  citizens  who  live  in  freedom  in  the 
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United  States,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  protest  the  haranment.  Intimida- 
tion MMj  imprisonmait  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Together,  we  all  have  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  wiU  not  remain  silent  if 
they  OQDttnue  to  abuse  and  violate  the 
human  rights  of  their  Jewish  citizens. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  us  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  than  to 
exivess  our  complete  and  unequivocal 
solidarity  with  Soviet  Jewry  on 
Sunday.* 

•  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington,  liir. 
Speaker,  I  thank  and  congratulate  the 
gmtleman  from  New  York  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  recently  Joined  me 
in  writing  to  General  Secretary  Yuriy 
V.  Andropov  on  behalf  of  the  E3bert 
family  of  Kiev.  At  that  time,  recent  in- 
formation indicated  that  the  Elberts' 
situation  had  become  much  worse,  so 
it  was  necessary  to  send  the  letter  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  was  very  gratified 
by  the  swift  and  compassionate  re- 
sponse by  ao  many  Members. 

We  had  learned  that  Lev  Elbert  had 
been  ordered  to  report  for  reserve 
military  duty,  an  extremely  unusual 
occurrence  for  someone  who  had  not 
been  an  officer  during  Ms  previous 
military  duty.  There  was  concern  that, 
if  he  were  sent  to  serve  with  a  unit 
that  had  access  to  military  secrets, 
this  would  be  used  as  a  further  excuse 
to  prevent  the  Elberts  from  emigrat- 
ing. Accordingly.  Lev  Elbert  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order. 

I  regret  to  state  that  matters  are 
even  worse.  It  now  appears  that 
charges  have  been  brought  against  Lev 
Elbert,  uid  his  trial  has  been  set  for 
May  25.  His  attorney  is  attempting  to 
have  the  charges  brought  under  the 
Kiev  city  code,  which  would  carry  a 
lesser  peiulty  than  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  code.  I  have  again  contacted  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  these  developments. 

As  Rabbi  Anson  Laytner,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Seattle,  recently  wrote  to  me: 
"The  Elberts  of  Kiev  are  but  one  sad 
case."  Like  Rabbi  Laytner,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  our  letters  are 
no  longer  necessary  because  Soviet 
Jews— and  all  the  people  of  the 
world— are  free  to  live  as  they  choose 
wherever  they  wish.  Until  that  day.  I 
salute  the  courage  and  determination 
of  the  Elberts  and  all  other  "refuse- 
nlks".« 

•  Mr.  MnnSH.  BIr.  ^leaker.  I  rise 
today  to  mark  an  important  event: 
Solidarity  Sunday.  This  Sunday.  May 
22,  thousands  of  Americans  who  sym- 
pathise with  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
wiU  demonstrate  their  commitments 
to  the  issue  in  New  York  City.  This 
Sunday's  gathering  will  highlight  the 
asplratiftnB  of  countless  Soviet  Jews 


who  hope  to  reallK  their  dream  of 
emigrating  to  laraeL 

Although  May  22  is  an  important 
day.  it  is  also  a  scmiber  one.  For  as  we 
in  this  Chamber  are  aware,  emigration 
for  Soviet  Jews  has  tUminlshed  to  the 
thinnest  trickle,  from  51.320  emigrees 
in  1979  to  2.688  emigree«  in  1082. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  GtuiAif )  for  sponsoring  this 
special  order.  We  must  make  certain 
that  we  take  time  to  remember  those 
people  who  are  suffering  in  the 
U.SJELR.  while  waiting  to  receive  exit 
visas. 

Unfortunately,  many  who  apply  for 
exit  visas  then  face  discrimination. 
They  may  lose  their  Job.  be  denied 
access  to  education,  or  be  generally 
haraned— both  themselves  and  their 
families.  And  then  for  some,  they  re- 
ceive denials  of  their  applications  and 
are  told  never  to  apply  again.  What 
exacerbates  this  situation,  is  that  Jews 
in  the  UJ3.SJI.  are  not  allowed  to 
freely  practice  their  religion  or  to 
teach  Hebrew.  Moreover,  they  can  be 
subjected  to  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  remem- 
ber these  people  and  want  to  under- 
score that  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  an  issue  which  will  go 
away.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  freedom  and  dignity  for  all,  let 
us  strive  to  open  channels  to  allow  all 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate,  to  be  given 
that  opportunity.* 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  in  New  York  City,  on 
Sunday,  May  22,  1983,  it  is  expected 
that  over  100.000  people  will  gather  to 
express  support  for  Solidarity  Sunday 
with  Soviet  Jewry.  My  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague.  Congressman  Bkn 
GiLMAH,  has  led  an  effort  in  Congress 
for  congressional  support  for  Solidari- 
ty Simday. 

The  problems  of  Soviet  Jews  contin- 
ue, and  the  lack  of  cooperation  or  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Jewish  fami- 
lies, who  have  been  separated  by  the 
Soviet  authorities'  obvious  disregard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  affected  families, 
is  causing  immense  hardship  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals  and  families: 
in  addition  to  which  we  can  add  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  living  in  abject 
misery  in  the  worst  kind  of  conditions 
that  can  be  imposed  upon  himian 
beings.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  time  and  time  again 
to  release  the  Soviet  Jews,  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

Once  more,  we  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  ask  the 
Soviet  authorities,  who  continue  to  ex- 
press a  desire  for  better  international 
relations,  to  take  a  step  to  this  end— to 
release  the  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science from  prison  and  to  allow  them, 
along  with  their  families,  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  any 
other  country  of  their  choice— and  to 
then  allow  other  Soviet  Jews  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  to  leave  the  Soviet 


Union,  or  to  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  would  be  a  positive  c(mtrtbutlon 
to  the  reestabllshment  of  a  better  rela- 
tionship and  dialog  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  our  Nation  and  others. 

Yuri  Tamapolsky,  who  has  been  ar- 
rested recently,  and  faces  a  prison  sen- 
tence of  7  years,  plus  5  years'  exile, 
most  poignantly  expresses  desire  and 
determination  to  «nigrate  to  his 
hcHueland.  Israel,  in  his  vpeal  to  the 
world,  "Save  Our  Souls." 

How  la  one  to  describe  the  mawiot  de- 
spair, the  stasnsnt  anxiety,  the  tantallslns 
unoertalnty.  the  unbearable  fniatratlon  of 
our  ordeal?  Every  wound  of  the  heart  heals, 
every  wound  but  that  of  the  "Otkss". 
("Otku"  U  the  Soviet  policy  of  prohlbiUnc 
free  emigration  by  Jews.) 

There  are  other  sspeeta  of  the  problem. 
The  noose  around  our  neck  wUl  tighten  step 
by  step,  and  the  world  will  be  adapted  to 
that  process.  We  address  the  Jewish  people 
and  all  people  concerned  with  our  plight. 
We  are  Jews.  We  are  deadly  sick  with  the 
"Otkaz".  Save  Our  Souls. 

Let  us  pray  that,  from  the  combined 
efforts  of  people  all  over  the  world. 
Justice  will  be  served,  and  the  Soviet 
Jews  will  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  a 
land  where  they  can  live  in  peace. 

With  G-d's  help  we  will  succeed  in 
freeing  the  Soviet  Jews  from  oppres- 
sion. 

I  strongly  support  Solidarity  Sunday 
with  Soviet  Jewry,  and  regret  that,  be- 
cause of  longstanding  prior  commit- 
ments, I  cannot  be  in  New  York  City, 
to  stand  alongside  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  will  gather  to  express  their 
support  for  the  Soviet  Jews.* 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
special  order  on  behalf  of  Solidarity 
Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry  marks  the 
12th  year  of  this  worthy  event,  as  well 
as  its  most  anxious  aimiversary.  In  the 
past  2  years,  we  have  witnessed  a  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  Jewish  emigration, 
an  alarming  rise  in  harassment  and 
Jail  sentences  endured  by  "refuseniks" 
and  human  rights  activists,  and  an 
ugly  epidemic  of  intolerance  for  all 
forms  of  internal  dissent.  The  Helsinki 
accords  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  have  been  reduced 
to  broken  promises.  And  United 
States-Soviet  relations  have  entered  a 
dangerous  phase  of  overt  hostility  and 
mutual  misimderstanding. 

For  Viktor  Brailovsky.  Igor  Guber- 
man.  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky— 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience— and  for 
Ida  Nudel,  losif  Begun,  and  Kim  Frid- 
man— former  prisoners  of  conscience 
still  held  hostage  in  their  native  coun- 
try—Solidarity Sunday  is  an  unhappy 
anniversary.  Because  of  their  determi- 
nation to  remain  faithful  to  Judaism, 
their  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  Justice,  and  their  outspoken  desire 
to  exercise  their  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  they  have 
become  enemies  of  the  State,  and 
pawns  in  an  ever-escalating  propagan- 


da war  being  waged  by  our  two  ooun- 
tries. 

When  tena  of  thousands  of  people 
gather  in  N^  York  acroM  from  the 
United  Nations  this  we^end  to  dem- 
onstrate solidarity  with  Soviet  Jewry, 
it  is  the  Shcharanskys.  the  Sakharovs. 
and  the  Nuciels  who  they  wiU  be  hon- 
oring. While  the  guests  of  h<mor  have 
been  barred  from  participating  in  this 
tribute,  it  should  be  absolutely  clear  to 
their  oppressors  that  America  wHl  not 
stand  idly  by.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Beh  GmiAM  for  giving  the  Congress 
the  chance  to  reinforce  that  message. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oosponsor 
House  Resolution  150,  expressing  con- 
gressional support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday.* 

*  Mr.  E>OWNEY  of  New  Yorti.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
this  week's  Solidarity  Sunday  rally  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  I  salute  the  out- 
standing organization  behind  it:  The 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry. 

In  an  age  plagued  by  global  threats 
of  all  kinds,  the  continued  salience  pf 
the  human  rights  issue  is  genuine 
reason  for  optimism.  So  much  is 
spoken  of  regional,  national,  even 
world  issues,  and  yet  there  continues  a 
strong  and  organized  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  throughout 
the  world.  Those  who  work  for  and 
speak  out  on  this  issue  express  a 
heartfelt  belief  in  the  right  to  a  mini- 
mum human  condition— the  lowest 
common  denominator  at  which  all 
human  beings,  regardless  of  social,  po- 
litical or  geographic  differentiation, 
must  have  a  right  to  exist. 

The  diligent  efforts  of  the  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  have 
made  the  Solidarity  Sunday  rally  the 
largest  human  rights  rally  in  the 
world.  The  great  crowds  expected  this 
Sunday  will  be  a  Justifiable  tribute  to 
the  rally's  organizers  and  the  Soviet 
Jews  they  represent.  Efforts  to  bring 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
are  part  of  the  continued  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  end  its  systemic 
oppression  of  individuals  seeking  only 
basic  religious  and  emigration  rights.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  this  pressure  will 
soon  force  a  change  in  Soviet  policy. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  facts  on  Soviet  Jewry  are 
tragically  stark.  With  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  at  its  lowest  point  since 
1970.  and  Soviet  repression  of  Jews  on 
a  terrifying  increase,  organised  action 
has  taken  on  an  electrifying  immedia- 
cy. 

But  the  many  groups  involved  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  continue  un- 
daunted in  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
world's  conedousness  and  conscience 
toward  SoViet  Jewry.  Organizations 
such  as  the  New  York  conference  have 
provided  us  with  many  avenues  to  take 
part  in  this  noble  cause,  providing 
news   and   activities   that   send   the 


Soviet  Govenunent  a  unified  and  un- 
flaolng  voice  of  outrage  at  their 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  Solidarity 
Sunday's  rally  will  tell  the  Soviets 
that  we  remain  aware  of  their  inhu- 
manity and  that  the  grim  present  out- 
look has  not  deterred  our  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  There 
must  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  our  efforts  will  adapt  and  in- 
crease accordingly.  Our  work  may  not 
be  rewarded  in  emigration  nimibers. 
but  our  continued  vigilance  will  pro- 
vide Soviet  Jews  with  the  hope  neces- 
sary to  continue  their  struggle.  It  is 
this  imbroken  spirit,  best  exemplified 
by  the  words  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's  trial,  that  must  remain  our 
greatest  fulfillment: 

Now.  I'm  further  than  ever  from  my 
dream.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  cause  for 
regret.  But  it's  absolutely  otherwise.  I  am 
happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honest- 
ly in  peace  with  my  conscience.  I  never  com- 
promised my  soul  even  under  the  threat  of 
death.*  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  echo  the  theme  of 
this  Sunday's  rally.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  speak  out  for 
those  who  cannot.* 

*  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  March,  I  joined  my  colleagues  to 
protest  the  6-year  imprisonment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  noted  then,  as 
I  do  now.  that  the  harsh  treatment  of 
Shcharansky  was  neither  an  isolated 
or  an  unusual  case. 

The  Soviet  Government,  by  denying 
emigration  visa  requests  to  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  each  month,  IocIls  its 
exit  gates  to  its  Jewish  citizens. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  become 
more  abusive  and  oppressive  toward  its 
Jewish  citizens,  vividly  reminding  the 
world  of  similar  actions  by  a  Fascist 
Germany  regime  a  generation  ago. 

Today,  as  we  speak  in  support  of  Sol- 
idarity Sunday  in  New  York  in  4  days, 
let  us  tell  the  world  that  we  are  of- 
fended by  the  Soviets'  inhiunane 
treatment  of  brave  men  and  women 
who  dare  to  dissent  or  freely  practice 
their  religion. 

We  must  speak  loudly— today  and 
every  day— so  the  world  will  know  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  revival  of  reli- 
gious programs. 

We  must  speak  out— clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly— so  the  world  will  never  forget 
our  commitanent  to  freedom. 

In  New  York  Sunday,  thousands  will 
raise  their  voices  in  unison  so  that 
Moscow  might  hear  our  plea  that  the 
PMsecutlon  of  Soviet  Jews  will  cease 
and  those  proud  people  will  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  wherever  they  choose  to 
live  free  and  comfortable  lives.* 

*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Sunday.  May  22,  htmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  Join  together 
in  New  Yortt  City  to  show  their  sup- 
port and  concern  for  the  half  million 
Jews  who  remain  trapped  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


It  is  important  that  1  day  a  year  be 
designated  as  "Solidarity  Sunday  With 
Soviet  Jewry."  To  this  end.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  my  fellow  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Resolution  150.  a 
measure  expressing  congressional  sup- 
port for  this  important  event. 

As  we  are  well  aware.  Soviet  Jewish, 
emigration  is  at  an  all-time  low.  How- 
ever, numbers  of  emigrants  alone  do 
not  tell  us  the  full  story  of  Soviet  per- 
secution of  the  Soviet  Jewish  commu- 
nity. The  conditions  under  which 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
forced  to  live  have  continued  to  dete- 
riorate. Religious  and  cultural  activi- 
ties of  Russian  Jews  have  been 
banned.  Books  in  Hebrew  and  the 
Bible  are  not  allowed.  Jews  who  apply 
for  emigration  and  are  refused  often 
lose  their  iu>artments  and  Jobs.  And 
the  number  of  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
has  grown  rigidly. 

It  has  been  almost  8  years  since  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. These  international  agreements 
called  on  each  signatory  country  to 
grant  its  citizens  certain  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  emigrate.  And.  yet.  we 
have  seen  the  number  of  emigration 
visas  granted  to  Soviet  Jews  fall  from 
a  high  of  more  then  50,000  in  1979  to 
2,688  in  1982.  Projections  of  current 
1983  figtires  reveal  that  only  half  of 
the  1982  number  will  be  granted  emi- 
gration visas. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  woiic  done  by 
the  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  in  sponsoring  "Solidarity 
Sunday  With  Soviet  Jewry."  Last 
year's  event  drew  one-half  million 
people.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  year's 
day  will  be  equally  successful  and  that 
the  concerns  and  hopes  voiced  on  this 
day  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  positive 
manner  by  the  Soviet  Union.* 
*  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
weekend's  Solidarity  Sunday  March.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Greater  New  York  Council 
on  Soviet  Jewry  for  their  tremendous 
work  in  organizing  Solidarity  Sunday 
and  for  their  ongoing  assistance  to 
members  of  the  New  York  area  con- 
gressional delegation. 

This  year's  Solidarity  Sunday  is 
taking  place  during  a  crisis  period  for 
Soviet  Jews.  .Emigration  is  at  an  11- 
year  low,  and  the  small  trickle  of  emi- 
gration does  not  even  create  a  facade 
of  Soviet  compliance  with  their  inter- 
national agreements.  Soviet  Jews  are 
tn^iped  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  have 
become  increasingly  isolated  from 
their  cultural  and  religious  heritage. 
In  their  daily  lives,  they  must  confront 
the  harrassment  and  anti-Semitism 
that  are  all  part  of  a  systematic  effort 
to  uproot  them  from  their  cultural 
Identity. 
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It  is  amkiit  this  bleak  situation  that 
we  and  many  thousands  will  march 
this  Solidarity  Simday.  Through  the 
streets  of  New  Toi^  we  will  move  as 
one  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  and  for  the  bravery  of  the 
"refusenlks"  who  continue  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  the  liberty  of 
their  Jewish  countrymen.  In  our 
march,  we  will  demonstrate  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  tjrranny  and 
degradation  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  ttwpn«t«g  on  its  Jewish  cltl- 
aens.  nor  the  Soviet  disregard  for 
every  international  standard  of  law 
and  decency. 

On  Solidarity  Sunday  we  wiU  show 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world  that 
we  have  not  given  up  in  our  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews.  But.  nei- 
ther this  nor  any  single  event  will  end 
the  tyranny  against  the  Jews  of 
Russia.  Only  through  our  continued 
efforts  can  we  open  the  door  that  wiU 
allow  the  Soviet  Jews  to  go  free.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  22.  hun<hvds  of  thousands  of  con- 
cerned people  will  gather  to  observe 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  an 
event  that  will  send  a  loud  and  clear 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
brutal  treatment  of  its  Jewish  resi- 
dents is  a  moral  outrage  to  all  man- 
kind. 

The  event  will  also  alert  the  Soviet 
Jewish  population  that  their  trials  and 
tribulations  have  not  been  forgotten 
by  freedom  loving  people  the  world 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vise  around  the 
neck  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  tightening. 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  is  at  an  all- 
time  low,  with  only  2.688  Jews  allowed 
to  leave  in  1982  compared  with  over 
51.000  in  1979.  This  year's  emigration 
figures  are  indeed  dismal.  So  far,  the 
1983  emigration  totals  are  only  half 
those  of  1982. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  most 
blatant  attempt  to  restrict  the  move- 
ment and  religious  and  cultural  activi- 
ties of  Jewish  people  since  the  era  of 
Nasi  Germany.  We  can  only  assume 
that  it  is  deliberate  Soviet  policy  to 
break  the  will  and  spirit  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Those  Soviet  Jews  who  apply 
for  emigration  soon  find  themselves 
denied  Jobs;  they  and  their  families 
are  harassed  and  often  imprisoned, 
and  Just  as  importantly,  they  are  out- 
lawed from  practicing  their  Jewish 
faith  and  paning  along  thousands  of 
years  of  cherished  tradition  to  their 
children. 

More  Jewish  activists  have  been  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  convicted  over  the 
past  year  than  during  the  previous 
several  years.  The  more  well-known 
names  of  these  brave  individuals  like 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Ida  Nudel.  losef 
Begun.  Alezei  Muishenko.  Turi  Fe- 
derov.  and  Victor  BraUovsky.  have 
become  symbols  of  freedom  to  us  all. 
And  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  other  Jewish  dissidents 


who  are  rotting  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
detention  camps  simply  because  of 
their  desire  to  leave  Russia  and  to 
practice  their  faith. 

The  recent  change  in  Soviet  leader- 
ship perluuM  presents  us  with  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  recent  years  to 
stress  our  strong  objections  to  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  attitude  of  the  new  Soviet  leader 
Turiy  V.  Andropov  toward  Jews  is  a 
matter  of  much  speculation. 

The  timing  for  increased  pressure  on 
the  Soviets  could  not  be  better  than  it 
is  today.  Russia  is  undergoing  its  most 
severe  economic  and  political  turmoil 
since  the  Communist  regime  was  es- 
tablished in  1917.  The  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  backfired  and  the  same 
can  be  said  for  the  Soviet's  disastrous 
attempts  to  block  expressions  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  Poland. 

Economically,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
difficult  shape.  Its  wheat  crop  has  not 
been  adequate  enough  to  feed  its 
people  forcing  the  Russians  to  turn  to 
us  for  badly  needed  additional  food 
supplies. 

That  situation  has  created  a  formi- 
dable weapon  that  this  Nation  must 
exploit.  We  must,  in  no  unequivocal 
terms,  tell  the  Soviets  that  they  will 
be  barred  from  purchasing  any  of  our 
food  or  technological  supplies  until 
there  is  a  drastic  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  their 
Jewish  residents. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  strong  stand, 
Andropov  and  his  leadership  group  in 
the  Kremlin  will  truly  take  it  as  a  sign 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  toward  Soviet  Jews. 

It  is  my  most  fervent  prayer  that 
Solidarity  Sunday  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews.  On  that  day,  let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  their  struggle  for 
the  basic  human  rights  that  we,  in  this 
great  Nation,  take  for  granted. 

May  God  grant  them  the  will  and 
cotirage  to  fight  on  until  the  chains  of 
their  bondage  in  Russia  is  broken  and 
the  ancient  Hebrew  prayer  of  "Next 
Tear  in  Jerusalem"  can  become  a  re- 
ality for  them  all.» 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  support  for  the 
upcoming  Solidarity  Sunday  with 
Soviet  Jewry,  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 

GlUCAM.). 

This  Sunday,  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  Join  together  in  solidarity 
with  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate.  AU  of 
us  who  believe  in  freedom  and  democ- 
racy Join  in  spirit  and  commitment 
with  those  individuals  in  New  Torlc 
We  Join  together  to  reaffirm  our  dedi- 
cation to  aiding  those  whose  human 
freedoms  are  threatened. 

The  need  to  speak  out  on  these  in- 
tolerable violations  of  human  rights 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  each  day. 


In  1982  Soviet  emigration  hit  an  all- 
time  low,  2,692.  Last  month  only  114 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Unl<m.  This  is  a  60-percent  drop 
in  the  number  of  pec^le  permitted  to 
emigrate  during  the  same  month  last 
year.  Reports  of  additional  measiures. 
which  further  Jeopardise  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  applied  io  leave,  have 
been  received.  Increased  numbers  of 
final  refusals  have  been  issued,  an 
anti-Semitic  campaign  has  been  for- 
miJlsed.  and  pressures  to  halt  Jewish 
cultural  activities  grow  stronger. 

As  disappointing  as  are  these  statis- 
tics, it  is  even  more  disheartening  to 
look  at  individual  suffering  such  as 
that  of  Turi  Tamopolsky  and  loaef 
Begim.  both  of  whom  are  facing  long 
prison  sentences  simply  for  expressing 
their  religious  beliefs.  It  is  believed 
that  if  the  world's  condemnation  of 
this  travesty  of  Justice  is  strong 
enough  prior  to  their  upcoming  trials, 
their  pimishment  can  be  minimized. 
If.  however,  the  world  stays  quiet,  the 
fate  of  these  men  will  rest  solely  on 
the  rare  mercy  of  these  Soviet  tyrants. 
We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  voices  of  this 
Chamber  be  heard  in  New  York,  in 
Washington,  and  across  America.  But 
more  importantly,  we  seek  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  such  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Soviets  engage 
in  this  shameless  persecution  in  the 
hope  that  the  continued  denial  of 
human  rights  will  frustrate  our  efforts 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jews. 
But  we  must  show  them  they  are 
wrong— that  with  each  child  denied 
the  right  to  study  Hebrew,  with  each 
Hebrew  teacher  arrested,  with  each 
family  that  is  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate our  commitment  will  grow 
stronger,  our  determination  to  end 
Soviet  repression  will  be  magnified, 
our  numbers  of  those  concerned  will 
increase,  and  our  voices  will  get 
louder.  We  will  not  allow  them  to 
smother  our  hopes. 

As  cofounder  of  the  Congressional 
Himian  Rights  Caucus.  I  praise  the 
effort  of  Solidarity  Sunday  and  urge 
continued  protestations  against  the 
disregard  for  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union.« 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  May  22.  is  Solidarity  Sunday. 
This  is  the  largest  annual  human 
rights  demonstration  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  Greater  New  York 
area  will  assemble  and  march  down 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  many  thousands  gathering  in  New 
Yorii  on  Sunday  march  in  protest  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  continued  violation 
of  the  basic  freedoms  of  many  of  its 
citizens.  They  march  in  commitment 
to  the  protection  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  religion.  They  speak  in  a 
single  voice  to  the  Government  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  world  that  their  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  •  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

efforts  will  continue:  they  vlll  not  to  Inlng  about  a  change  in  the  human  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 

allow   this   Issue   to  be  Ignored,  or  rli^ts  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.*  Gilmah)   for   arranging   this  special 

dropped    from    our    foreign    policy  •  Mrs.    MARTIN    of    Illinois.    Bdr.  order  of  business  for  us  to  demon- 

a^genda.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  for  Soviet  strate   our  support   for   the  Jewish 

Unfortunately,  in  recmt  years  our  Jews  to  leave  their  country  has  long  people   suffering   repression   in   the 

efforts  have  made  little  impression  on  been  restricted.  Increased  emigration  Soviet  Union. 

the  Soviet  Union.  The  Government  in  the  late  1970's  was  cause  for  opti-  The    ugly    discrimination    against 

has  consistently  denied  the  basic  ttet-  miam  among  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted  Jews  because  of  their  religion  and  cul- 

doms  of  many  of  its  ciUsens.  Of  par-  and  had  i4>plied  to  leave,  but  since  tiu%  is  a  terrible  fact  of  life  in  the 

ticular  concern,  is  the  treatment  of  1970.    emigration    from    the    Soviet  soviet  Union,  and  they  are  held  in 

Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Unitm   has   dropped    annually.    The  bondage   because   the   Soviet   Union 

Jews  in  tht  Soviet  Union  are  in  a  no-  number  of  exit  visas  granted  to  Soviet  allows  only  a  small  number  to  leave 
win  sltuatlolL  They  are  denied  the  Jews  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  with  emigration  visas, 
basic  human  right  to  practice  and  March  of  this  year  was  one-fortieth  of  why?  Why  this  ci4>tivity?  It  is  some- 
teach  their  religion  and  culture  and  those  granted  in  Bfarch  1979.  thing  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
they  are  not  free  to  leave  their  coun-  The  VB.  Congress  encouraged  citizens  of  the  free  world,  except  for 
try.  The  number  of  Jewish  activists  Soviet  adoption  of  open  emigration.  As  xhaeit  who  imderstand  the  nature  of 
who  are  tried  and  imprisoned  has  in-  the  decline  in  emigration  accelerated,  (.^e  Soviet  system, 
creased  draauitically.  Jewish  cultural  so  too  did  congressional  efforts  to  jj  emigration  visas  were  easily  avaU- 
efforts  are  being  rigorously  attacked,  arrest  and  reverse  it.  In  this  attempt,  ^^jg  ^  ^yiobc  who  want  to  leave  the 
Self-study  groups  are  being  disbanded;  Membws  of  Con^-ess  individuaUy  ^^^^^  ^nion  for  freedom,  then  one 
prayer  books  and  books  dealing  with  urged  Soviet  authorities  to  loosen  re-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^i^  enormous  magnl- 
Jewish  culture  are  being  confiscated:  strietions  on  emigration  and  to  release  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  emigration.  There  would 
and  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  is  cause  IndlvlduaJa  imprisoned  on  charges  of  ^^^  ^^  ^  exodus  of  Estonians,  Uth- 
for  imprisonment.  These  efforts  go  dissident.  antJgovemment  activity,  and  „,mi,„„  Latvians.  Ukranlans.  other 
much  further  than  merely  restricting  urged  UA  Government  offici^  to  y^  peoples,  and  even  Russians  dis- 
the  Jewish  movement.  Rattier,  they  raise  tiiese  concerns  to  their  Soviet  ^^d^Sth  c«nmunist  rule, 
seem  bent  on  Uie  virtual  extinction  of  counterparts  Collective  y.  Members  of  ^u^  ^^  continue 
the  remainder  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Congress  undertook  staiilar  pursuits.  A  wny  ^^  ^™n  hSHf  Europe? 

These  circumstances  have  given  a  re-  look  at  recent  developments  In  the  S  S3rts  to  ^vent  a  ^  ex^^f 

newed  urgency  to  Uie  efforts  of  Jews  Soviet  Union  proves  th.»e  measures  to  ^"g^^J^^'S^the  ftSioSrtUhe 

desiring  to  fcsave  the  Soviet  Union.  As  have  been  less  than  fully  effective  in  ^Europeans  to  tne  ireeaom  oi  me 

these  pressures  increase,  the  numbers  bringing  about  changes  in  Soviet  emi-  "^^'t^^       ^         exnress  our  con- 

of  Jews  being  granted  exit  visas  has  grationpoUcy.  J^-  ^ll^^^lZt  of  ^  to~he 

decreased  to  Uie  lowest  level  since  the  Emigration  has_  come  to  a,  vjrtual  ^™  X,"^*  ,l^^\x^d^^^r  S! 


beginning   of   the   emigration   move-  stSSSllL  WhUe  51.320  Jews  left  the  ^^tf^.^Tf^XroSSlS  teS£^  Se 

Snrinl979,  the  high  point  in  Soviet  U£AR.  in  1979,  only  2.688  were  al-  ?*"^^y  °' °^**"  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^ 

Jewish  emiffation,  we  saw  51.320  Jews  lowed  to  emigrate  in  1982.  Appei^  for  ^^^fSS  of  the  a«ressive  Soviet 

being  granted  exit  visas.  This  Is  in  con-  the  release  of  weU-known  dissidents  ^J"*^  ^.°\    „.?ff^„fj*?"^^ 

SSf  r?JS    When  only  2.688  Jews  have  had  no  effect:  Anatoly  Shchar-  2i;^^s<Sr^2i  JS^  y^U  whj 

were  aUowed  to  leave.  In  ttie  f tart  3  ansky  continues  a  hunger  strike  begun  f^  ^^'J^Sii^^^^com^^ 

months  of  this  year,  the  numbera  have  in  September  1982;  the  possibiUty  of  J*^*«i°-  JlJer  te  ^^  2  ^S^m 

decreased  even  further,  with  only  307  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Andrei  Sak-  nism  can  n«ye',  **. ,ff^.?«  «?f^J!f 

le^SSgthe  Soviet  UnioiL  harov  being  aUowed  to  accept  the  invi-  freedom  exists  m  the  world,  off ermg 

This  situation  is  untenable.  Every  tation  to  teach  at  Vienna  University  ^""l^J^^^^J^^^  ^  g_e^er 

effort  must  be  made  to  stirss  the  high  has  been  rejected  by  Soviet  authori-  •  Mr^MTTH  ^J, J1^*J^.**L^S^^; 

priority  the  United  SUtes  places  on  ties;  losif  Begun,  a  leader  in  Moscow's  the  ^Une  *?;  a?^**^f  «  ^"*^  *™^ 

the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  to  eiUier  refusenik  community,  has  been  arrest-  of,  ,  Soviet   Jewtehemignition^    once 

practice  tiielr  religion,  or  be  aUowed  to  ed  for  Uie  third  time  on  charges  of  again  reminds  us  of  the  tragic  ritua- 

teave  the  country^  anti-Sovlet  propaganda;  members  of  t»°9  f»f*> ''^  ^o^rte^e^  who  »ish^  to 

It  is  clearly  time  for  the  United  dissident   communities    and   Western  emigrate^as  weU  as  {he  lewdjocial 

Stiites  to  take  every  opportunity  to  observem  of  them,  including  the  U.S.  E«ychologcal.  and  poUti^  "f /^  °J 

bring  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  into  Ambassador    to    the    Soviet    Union,  this  ProWem.  "Hie  PUght  of  Soviet 

theforef  ront  of  our  foreign  poUcy.  We  Arthur  Hartman.  report  an  increase  in  Jewry  is  betag  «*^«^,,^y  J'yjjf 

have  an  opportunity  to  dTjust  that  in  Govemment^sanctioned         anti-Semi-  support  of  House  R«iolution  150.  Soli- 

the  area  of  trade.  We  should  have  a  tism;  and  the  access  of  Soviet  Jews  to  ditfity  Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry, 

firm,  clear  poUcy  of  expecting   im-  Western    people    and    influence    has  Solidarity  Sunday  is  the  annual  con- 

prcrrement  In  human  rights  as  a  corol-  been  nsrtricted.  sciousness-raising    demonsti»tion    to 

lary  to  tacreased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Congress  has  not  been  successful  m  New  York  City  s  Dag  Hammarskjold 

Union   whether  it  be  grain,  or  high  prompting  the  Soviets  to  stop  their  Plaza  reaffumtog  our  commitment  to 

technology.  Revision  of  our  ti»de  poll-  campaign     of     harassment     against  the  right  of  Soviet  Jewry  to  emigrate, 

cies  shoiUd  be  used  as  an  Incentive  to  Jewish  citizens  and  to  begto  allowing  This  bipartisan  and  nonsectarian  gath- 

the  Soviet  Union  to  change  its  repres-  them  to  emigrate  freely.  That  does  not  ering   of   several   hundred   thousand 

sive  human  rights  policies  and  aUow  mean  Congress  should  abandon  its  ef-  people    is    movtag    and    meaningful, 

for  Uie  tactease  to  Jewish  emigration,  forts,  however.  Rather,  it  stands  as  These  todividuals   of  every  race  and 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the  stiwng  evidence  of  the  need  for  contto-  denomination,  and  from  every  walk  of 

UnitedStat«!  reaffirm  its  commitment  ued  congressional  action  on  behalf  of  life,  join  together  to  identifiaition- 

toSrt  u^nite^clples  at  Uils  time  Soviet    Jews.    Supporting    SoUdarity  and  solidarity-wlth  their  imprisoned 

for  the  relief  of  Jews  to  the  Soviet  Sunday,  an  event  declaring  American  brethren.        ,  _    .  .    .  ^    „„  .    „„ 

^on  concern  for  the  pUght  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  lives  of  Soviet  Jews,  such  as 

This"  march  should  be  more  than  is  one  of  the  ways  Congress  can  dem-  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Anatoly  Shcha- 

just  a  symbol  of  hope  to  the  Jews  to  onstrate    its    conttoued    taterest    to  ransky  have  been  transformed  toto  a 

tSe  &>Sunlon:  it  rtiould  be  Uie  be-  eliminating  Soviet  repression  of  its  life  of  relentle^  ^Ij^Jf^S  ?^SL^ 

SimS^  of  Renewed  commitment  and  Jewish  citizens.*  expectation  and  unjustified  refusals. 
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The  Soviet  Oovanment  employs  the 
technique  of  pladnc  some  dissidents 
on  trial.  commltUnc  some  to  mental 
InstttutkHis,  and  allowtaic  others,  the 
few  lucky  ones,  to  leave  the  country. 
There  is  no  apparent  pattern,  howev- 
er, to  their  tactics. 

The  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment, however,  has  developed  its  own 
tactics.  The  historical  experience  of 
Soviet  Jewry  can  be  roui^y  divided 
into  three  periods— hope,  despair,  and 
action.  There  was  hope  that  the  pro- 
grams would  end.  For  a  time,  before 
WOTld  War  n.  there  was  a  break  in  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  The 
offfcdal  anU-Semltlsm  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  however,  was  rekindled.  When 
hope  perished,  it  was  replaced  by  de- 
spair. 

Elle  ^esel  aptly  described  the  de- 
QDair  of  Soviet  Jews  in  this  short  pas- 
sage from  "The  Jews  of  Silence": 

Their  eyes— I  must  tell  you  sbout  their 
eyes.  I  must  bctln  with  that,  for  their  eyes 
precede  all  else,  snd  everything  is  compre- 
hended within  them.  The  rest  can  wait.  It 
wiU  only  confirm  what  you  already  luiow. 
But  their  eyes— their  eyes  flame  with  a  Idnd 
of  irreducible  truth,  which  bums  and  is  not 
consumed.  Shamed  into  Silence  before 
them,  you  can  only  bow  your  head  and 
accept  the  Judgment  Tour  only  wish  now  is 
to  see  the  world  as  they  do.  A  srown  man.  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  experience,  you  are  sud- 
denly impotent  and  terribly  Impoverished. 
Those  eyes  remind  you  of  your  childhood, 
your  orphan  state,  cause  you  to  lose  all 
faith  in  the  power  of  languace.  Those  eyes 
negate  the  value  of  words;  they  dispose  of 
the  need  for  speech. 

Those  eyes  of  despair  are  being 
watched  by  the  world.  For  Soviet 
Jews,  the  road  of  silence  and  despair 
leads  nowhere.  At  last,  the  Soviet  Jews 
are  standing  up  to  their  government's 
Inhumane  policies  and  are  liecoming 
dissidents  and  refusenlks.  But  these 
dissidents  and  refusenlks  live  without 
their  individuality.  Through  the  voices 
of  people  concerned  for  human  rights, 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Soviet  officials  to  end  the  system  of 
political  prisoners,  political  trials,  and 
political  prisons,  to  end  censorship  and 
end  all  violations  of  human  rights.  It 
is  important  for  us.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  maintain  a  constant  and 
persistent  message  at  every  level  of  ne- 
gotiations, so  that  avenues  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  access  to  informa- 
tion are  opened  up. 

All  peoples  deserve  the  right  to 
decide  their  own  fate,  to  freedom  of 
expression,  and  to  be  free  to  leave 
their  country.  I  strongly  feel  that  we 
must  make  the  Soviets  believe  that 
when  the  United  States  demands 
Soviet  compliance  to  the  family  reuni- 
fication provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  and  the  International  Con- 
venants  on  Human  Rights,  we  are  to 
be  taken  seriously.  The  United  States 
does  not  make  public  pronouncements 
as  propaganda  tools  to  allay  the  fears 
of  special  Interest  groups  and  minori- 
ties. Soviet  emigration  is  a  priority  of 


the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  this  commitment  \m  more 
than  empty  words  or  political  rhetoric. 

The  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  past  have  experienced 
economic  power,  cultural  greatness, 
merciless  persecution,  and  ethnic  hu- 
miliation. Many  times  in  the  history  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  intolerance  and  harass- 
ment have  driven  them  to  mass  migra- 
tion. Throughout  it  all  has  burned  the 
will  to  survive.  Nobody  can  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  scenario.  But  it  is 
dear,  these  people  who  have  given  so 
much  deserve  the  world's  support  in 
their  struggle  to  retain  their  identity.* 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  represents  a 
manifestation  of  political  oppression 
and  tyranny.  Each  case  offers  compel- 
ling proof  of  the  inhtmianity  of  this 
Soviet  philosophy.  None  of  the  stories 
are  less  sorrowful  than  any  others,  yet 
some  illustrate  the  Soviet  methods 
better  than  others. 

One  such  case  is  the  human  tragedy 
of  Mark  Nashpitz.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  is 
being  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
against  his  wUL  Mark's  "crime"  is  one 
of  association.  His  pleas  for  Justice  fall 
on  hearts  of  stone,  on  ears  that  will 
not  hear,  and  eyes  that  will  not  see. 

Mark's  story  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  12  years,  but  the  plot  line  was 
written  15  years  before.  Then,  Mark's 
father  had  defected  from  the  Soviet 
Union  while  visiting  Denmark  as  a 
tourist.  Neither  Mark  nor  his  mother 
ever  communicated  with  the  father 
ag^n.  They  no  longer  considered  him 
as  a  part  of  their  lives,  but  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  would  not  forget. 

In  1971,  Mark  and  his  mother  sub- 
mitted their  first  application  for 
aliyah,  or  emigration  to  Israel.  The 
visas  were  denied.  Mark  and  his 
mother  were  to  be  punished  for  the 
defection  of  Mark's  father,  for  his  be- 
trayal of  the  motherland. 

What  followed  from  this  point  was 
Mark's  Journey  through  the  bureau- 
cratic Jungles  of  Soviet  Oovemment. 
In  1972.  he  was  called  up  for  service  in 
the  military  reserves.  But  he  already 
had  renounced  his  Soviet  citizenship 
in  anticipation  of  the  move  to  Israel, 
and  refused  to  serve.  He  was  sentenced 
to  1  year  of  physical  labor. 

Various  forms  of  government  harass- 
ment followed  his  release  from  prison. 
Then,  in  1974.  Marii's  mother  was  per- 
mitted to  emigrate.  Preying  again 
upon  his  humanity  and  his  desires,  the 
KOB  offered  promise  of  an  exit  visa  to 
Mark  under  one  condition— that  he 
would  collaborate  with  the  KOB  by 
spying  on  Jewish  activists  who  had  ap- 
plied to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Mark 
refused. 

He  became  more  active  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  oppression  he  encountered 
within  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  In 
time,  his  convictions  led  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  peaceful  demonstration 
outside  the  Lenin  Library  in  Moscow. 


But  the  Soviet  hammer  came  down, 
sentencing  Mark  to  5  years  of  internal 
exile  in  remote  Siberia. 

Mark's  conscience  took  him  to  a  vil- 
lage near  the  Chinese  border.  His  pro- 
fessional expertise  in  dentistry  went 
largely  unused  during  his  detention,  as 
his  captors  put  him  to  worit  clearing 
forests. 

Mark's  detention  included  a  4-day 
stint  of  Interrogation  concerning  the 
case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  another 
Soviet  Jew  who  has  been  the  protago- 
nist In  yet  another  tale  of  hardship 
and  oppression.  Mark  was  informed 
that  testimony  against  Shcharansky 
would  lead  to  renewed  consideration 
by  the  Soviet  Oovemment  over  his 
emigration  requests.  &fark  refused,  of- 
fering a  bitter  reminder  to  his  tormen- 
tors of  the  power  of  individual  convic- 
tion against  the  state. 

In  1979,  Mark  was  retxuned  to 
Moscow,  where  he  immediately  kp- 
plied  again  for  an  exit  visa.  A  close 
friend,  also  arrested  in  the  Lenin  Li- 
brary episode,  received  permission  to 
emigrate.  Not  Mark. 

He  and  his  wife  were  then  forced 
into  exile  from  Moscow  with  their 
Infant  child.  The  quest  for  freedom 
goes  on.  The  determination  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  accountable  to  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  its 
assertion  that  a  basic  right  exists 
among  humankind  to  allow  freedom  to 
leave  one's  coimtry,  remains  strong 
among  Soviet  Jews  and  their  support- 
ers around  the  world.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  voice  my  strong  approval  for 
House  Resolution  150,  which  expresses 
congressional  support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  effective  show  of  our 
determination  to  keep  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  before  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  shown 
itself  to  be  ruthlessly  effective  in  per- 
secuting those  who  wish  to  retain 
some  semblance  of  a  unique  identity 
among  their  coimtrymen,  let  alone 
those  who  are  brave  enough  to  criti- 
cize the  oppressiveness  of  their  gov- 
ernment. So  irrational  and  unfair  is 
the  Soviet  system,  even  to  its  own  citi- 
zens, that  the  authorities  must  fear 
any  allegiances  except  those  to  the 
state.  Instead  of  existing  to  safeguard 
the  welfare  of  the  Soviet  people,  the 
government's  purpose  is  to  coerce 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to 
draw  attention  to  the  struggle  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
large  numbers,  they  have  refused  to 
repudiate  their  heritage,  and  for  this, 
they  pay  a  terrible  price.  Particular  ac- 
counts of  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  heard  all  too  often  in  this 
Congress.  The  frequency  of  these  ap- 
peals is  a  sad  reflection  of  how  wide- 
spread    oppression     is    within     the 


U.S.811. 1  hope  that  we  ahaU  not  allow 
the  flood  of  such  aooounts  to  lull  us 
into  complaoency. 

There  ife  a  great  tendency  in  this 
country  to  perceive  the  major  threat 
to  freedom  in  the  obvious  form  of  mili- 
tary confrontation.  The  specter  of  war 
iB  easy  to  invoke,  for  it  pteys  upon  the 
most  basic  of  human  fears.  But  I 
sutenit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
true  vulnerability  may  not  be  a  mili- 
tary one.  but  psychological  and  moral 
in  nature:  That  seduced  by  relative 
comfort  and  prosperity,  we  may  begin 
to  lose  sight  of  those  principles  up(m 
which  thlB  country  was  founded.  Mili- 
tary preparedness  is  neither  our  first 
nor  only  line  of  def«aae.  More  crudal 
is  the  simple  resolve  to  speak  out 
against  injustice  and  oppression  wher- 
ever they  exist,  whatever  the  cost. 

For  these  reasons,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  Solidarity  Sunday 
with  Soviet  Jewry.  The  fate  of  Soviet 
Jews  is  of  immediate  concern  to  Amer- 
icans, becftuse  we  believe  that  freedxnn 
iB  not  JvBt  a  luxury  unique  to  this 
country,  but  a  birthri^t  of  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

The  Soviets  must  come  to  realize 
that  the  repeated  and  systematic  per- 
secution of  its  Jewish  citizens  cmly  un- 
dermines the  interests  of  the  UJSJSJl. 
abroad.  They  must  understand  that 
we  seek  a  peaceful  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial coexistence  with  their  nation. 
But  they  must  also  learn  that  we 
cannot,  and  will  not.  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  injustice  within  its  borders;  for  a 
peace  borne  of  complaoracy  is  really 
no  peace  at  all.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday.  May  22.  thou- 
sands of  people  from  throughout  the 
country  will  once  again  be  raising 
their  voices  in  solidarity  with  Soviet 
Jevirry. 

While  Solidarity  Sunday  has  become 
an  annual  event  here,  its  importance 
continues  to  increase  as  the  situati(m 
facing  Soviet  Jews  deteriorates. 

Soviet  Jews  are  deliberately  and  sys- 
tematically being  stripped  of  their  cul- 
ture and  of  their  identity,  while  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  resorts  to  new 
measures  to  further  obstruct  the  emi- 
gration process  for  refusenlks.  The 
Soviet  union  is  calling  long-teim  re- 
fusenlks up  for  reserve  duty  in  the 
army  and  requiring  a  new  invitation 
every  6  months  for  a  ref usenik  to  even 
submit  a  request  for  emigration. 

Clearly,  our  voices  are  needed  now 
more  thgn  ever  to  offer  Soviet  Jews 
the  encouragement  and  support  they 
need  to  continue  in  their  never-ending, 
courageous  struggle  against  repres- 
sion. 

I  have  adopted  the  cases  of  several 
refusenlks  who  have  relatives  and 
friends  in  this  country,  and  I  know 
well  how  long  and  frustrating  our  at- 
tempts to  gain  their  freedom  can  be. 
However,  the  commitment  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  many  groups  and  indi- 


viduals around  the  world  who  do  so 
much  to  aid  the  refusenlks.  must 
remain  steadfast. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Onjuv  and  Mr.  Wsiss,  for  their  woric 
In  wapportijog  the  Solidarity  Simday 
resolution  which  I  have  also  cospon- 
sored. 

This  year.  Solidarity  Sunday  holds  a 
mtedal  significance  in  our  country's  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  Their 
pll^t  represents  a  grave  crisis  in 
taitemational  human  rights,  and  as  a 
free  people,  we  must  be  forever  vigi- 
lant in  our  support.* 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  this  expression  of 
support  for  Soviet  Jews.  Solidarity 
Sunday  will  be  an  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuals of  all  faiths  to  let  the  world 
know  of  our  commitment  to  the  free- 
dom of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
dropped  drastically  in  the  past  4  years. 
These  distressing  figiires.  along  with 
the  well-documented  accounts  of  con- 
tinued persecution  and  harassment, 
make  the  need  for  solidarity  even 
more  premlng.  Those  who  stiU  harbor 
the  hope  of  freedom  will  not  be  aban- 
doned or  forgotten  as  long  as  those  of 
us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
freedom  continue  to  speak  out. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts,  both 
in  government  and  privately,  to  secure 
the  release  of  those  wishing  to  emi- 
grate. Until  the  obstacles  to  free  emi- 
gration are  removed,  we  will  not  give 
up  these  efforts. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative OiLMAK  expresses  our  sup- 
port for  Solidarity  Sunday  and  with 
other  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  voices  are  heard 
by  those  who  would  deny  free  emigra- 
tion as  well  as  those  who  live  in  hope 
of  liberty  in  the  future.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  fo- 
cusing the  world's  attention  on  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  falls  on  the 
22d.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
expected  to  converge  upon  Dag  Ham- 
merskjold  Plaza  in  New  York  to  speak 
for  Jews  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Solidarity  Sunday  was  organized  to 
remind  the  world  of  our  brethren  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  unable  to 
emigrate,  practice  their  religion,  or 
who  languish  in  Soviet  prisons.  Their 
only  crime  is  identifying  with  their 
Jewishness.  expres^ng  their  wish  to 
leave  the  U.SJS.R.  and  trying  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  brutal 
regime. 

The  Soviets  are  trying  to  intimidate 
the  Jewish  conununity.  Emigration 
has  come  to  almost  a  standstill.  In 
1979.  more  than  50.000  Russian  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  far.  the  figure  for  this  year 
is  less  than  500.  What  makes  this  fact 


particularly  distressing  is  that  those 
who  vply  to  emigrate  lose  their  Jobs 
and  face  extreme  harassment.  They 
must  endure  a  long  waiting  period 
without  earning  income.  Their  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  leave  school. 

The  dissident  community  has  even 
dimmer  hopes  of  emigration.  Many  of 
those  who  refused  to  renounce  their 
Jewish  identity  are  being  held  in 
Soviet  prisons.  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  losif  Begim  are  two  among  thou- 
sands who  suffer  and  can  only  dream 
of  their  homeland.  Those  who  are  still 
courageous  enough  to  hold  ulpan 
groups  or  religious  services  in  their 
homes  are  having  their  gatherings 
forceably  broken  up  by  the  police. 

The  Soviets  have  feverishly  woriied 
to  eradicate  the  world's  most  enduring 
and  perhaps  richest  culture.  It  is  ille- 
gal to  teach  or  be  taught  Hebrew. 
There  are  no  Jewish  newspiM;>ers. 
Fewer  than  50  ssrnagogues  exist  to 
serve  a  Jewish  community  estimated 
to  be  over  2  million,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  barricaded  by  the  KGB. 
Still  worse,  there  are  no  rabbis  being 
trained. 

Discrimination  against  Jews  is  perva- 
sive. Jews  who  worked  in  professions 
like  teaching,  medicine,  the  sciences 
and  law  are  now  "nonpersons"  whose 
work  is  ignored.  The  brightest  Jewish 
students  are  l>eing  barred  from  top 
universities,  and  hiring  quotas  are  im- 
posed on  choice  jobs.  Of  course,  no 
Jews  can  be  found  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  political  society. 

Soviet  Jews,  e^iecially  those  who 
apply  to  emigrate,  have  no  rights.  We 
must  exercise  our  precious  right  of 
free  speech.  Let  us  encourage  our 
friends  to  assemble  in  Ne\;'  Yoric  this 
Simday  so  that  the  world  does  not 
forget  our  voiceless  brothers,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  recognizes  that,  while  it  can 
try  to  silence  individuals,  it  cannot 
quell  the  world's  conscience  or  stem 
the  tide  of  public  and  moral  support 
for  Soviet  Jews.* 

*  Mi.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  22  will  mark  the  12th 
observance  of  Solidarity  Sunday.  It  is 
a  day  during  which  we  let  the  world, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular, 
know  that  we  are  one  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  Jews  suffering  repres- 
sion and  discrimination  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, and  that  our  hearts  and 
spirit  are  with  them. 

These  past  12  years  have  not  been 
easy  ones  for  Soviet  Jews,  for  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  makes  life  difficult 
in  many  ways.  The  lifeline  to  virtually 
all  facets  of  Jewish  culture  has  been 
nearly  severed  as  Soviet  authorities 
conduct  an  ongoing  campaign  to  pre- 
vent a  meaningful  rebirth  of  Jewish 
language  and  culture.  The  teaching  of 
Hebrew,  the  only  language  which  has 
always  been  commonly  shared  by  all 
Jews  everywhere,  is  not  recognized  by 
Soviet  authorities  as  a  legitimate  pro- 
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f  earion  vaA  cannot  be  taught  or  stud- 
ied by  Jews.  There  are  no  Jewish  «mi- 
munal  or  social  organliatlons.  nor  are 
there  Jewish  schools  of  any  kind.  The 
freedom  to  mactlce  religion  is  strictly 
ocmtrolled.  and  teaching  religion,  in- 
cluding Judaism,  to  people  under  18  is 
Illegal.  There  are  no  seminaries  to 
train  rabbis,  and  while  in  1926  there 
were  over  1.000  synagogues  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  today  there  are  only 
around  50.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  synagogue  closed  or  barricaded  by 
the  KOB  to  prevent  entry.  The  doors 
to  higher  educational  Institutions  are 
closing  to  an  increasing  number  of 
qualified  Jewish  applicants  as  a  result 
of  discriminatory  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  expressions 
of  Soviet  harassment  of  Jews  can  be 
seen  in  the  decline  of  the  emigration 
rate  f ran  the  U.S.SJ%.  During  the  past 
12  years  249.235  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  The  peak  year  was 
1979  when  51,320  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave.  However,  by  1981  the  number 
had  fallen  to  9.447.  and  by  1982  to 
2.688.  So  far  this  year  only  421  Jews 
have  been  allowed  to  leave.  These 
numbecB  are  pitifully  small. 

Emigration  is  not  regarded  as  a  gen- 
eral right  guaranteed  to  any  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Unicm.  and  when  a  Jew 
wants  to  leave  things  are  made  ss  dif- 
ficult and  as  complicated  as  possible. 
From  the  day  a  Soviet  Jew  applies  for 
nnigration  to  the  day  of  deiMfture,  if 
there  ever  is  departure,  months  <»- 
years  may  pass.  The  long  emigration 
process  may  be  marked  by  constant 
harassment  and  bureaucratic  delays. 
If  and  when  an  application  is  ap- 
proved, each  famUy  member  must  pay 
500  rubles,  the  equivalent  of  about  3 
months  income,  for  the  right  to  give 
up  Soviet  citizenship,  and  270  rubles 
for  an  exit  visa. 

Complicating  the  emigration  prob- 
lem is  the  Soviet  Government's  treat- 
ment of  refuseniks,  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  applied  for  an  exit  visa  and 
who  have  been  denied  permission  sev- 
eral times.  Refuseniks  and  their  fami- 
lies may  undergo  special  harassment 
such  as  repeated  questioning  by  au- 
thorities, being  fired  from  their  Jobs, 
being  expelled  inun  universities,  and 
being  called  up  in  the  military.  Once  a 
person  is  discharged  from  service  the 
authorities  maintain  he  possesses  mili- 
tary secrets  and  must  wait  an  addition- 
al 5  yean  to  reapply  for  emigration. 

^ledal  and  worse  treatment  is  di- 
rected at  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science, those  who  have  been  put  on 
trial  as  a  result  of  their  active  role  in 
trying  to  go  to  Israel  and/or  to  further 
cultural  or  religious  work  in  the 
U.SJS.R.  They  have  been  prosecuted 
for  alleged  crimes  such  as  "parasit- 
ism." "hooliganism."  or  "treason."  and 
are  sentenced  to  prison  or  labor  camp, 
or  life  in  exile,  far  from  family  and 
friends.  The  correspondence  and  visi- 


tation rights  of  prisoners  of  conscience 
are  often  restricted  and  sometimes  re- 
scinded—we are  all  familiar  with  the 
suffering  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky— 
and  they  have  been  subjected  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  physical  abuse  and  given 
labor  quotas  set  at  unattainable  levels. 

Former  prisoners  of  conscience— 
those  who  have  completed  their  sen- 
tences and  have  been  released— must 
begin  the  long  and  frustrating  emigra- 
tion process  all  over  again. 

As  if  things  were  not  difficult 
enough  for  Soviet  Jews,  reports  have 
recently  been  received  of  additional 
measives  which  further  Jeopardize  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  applied  to 
leave. 

Life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  hard 
enough,  but  for  Soviet  Jews  it  is  made 
infinitely  more  difficult  by  unrelent- 
ing anti-Semitism,  harassment  and 
outright  cruelty  that  is  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Government  toward  Soviet 
Jews.  Those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  live 
in  a  free  society  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  those  who  suffer  under  op- 
pression, be  they  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  unfortunate  citizens  of 
any  other  country  where  oppression  is 
official  policy. 

As  cochairman  of  the  98th  Congres- 
sional Class  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  Join 
my  many  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
We  raise  our  voices  loudly  and  clearly 
in  opp(»ition  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
we  Join  in  solidarity  with  them  in  their 
never-ending  fight  for  the  freedom  to 
live  a  Jewish  life  in  the  country  of 
their  choice,  their  human  rights  invio- 
late and  their  freedom  intact.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  recite  names— some  of  the 
names  are  well  known,  such  as  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky,  Dr.  Joseph  Begim, 
Ida  Nudel,  Dr.  Victor  Brailovsky;  some 
are  less  well-known,  such  as  Vladimir 
and  Carmela  Raiz,  Naum  Akkerman 
and  Sofia  Melnikova-Elkhenvald. 

They  are  all  names  of  people  being 
oppressed,  imprisoned,  and  persecuted. 
They  are  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
caught  in  a  20th  century  rendition  of 
Dante's  Inferno.  Despite  such  agree- 
ments as  the  Helsinki  accords  and  de- 
spite diplomatic  pressures  from  other 
countries,  the  Soviets  are  flaunting 
international  regulations  of  human  de- 
cency. The  people  I  have  named,  and 
an  estimated  500,000  others,  are  being 
prevented  from  Joining  their  families 
and  friends  in  the  land  of  their  people 
and  from  practicing  their  religion  and 
culture  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

On  Sunday,  May  22,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  htunan  rights  activists 
will  Join  in  New  York  City  to  bring  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  this  situation.  I 
will  be  among  them  and  I  hope  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  be,  too.  Now,  if 
never  before,  is  the  time  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  Solidarity  Sunday. 


For  the  situation  is  truly  desperate. 
We  all  know  the  statistics,  but  perhaps 
they  bear  repeating.  In  March,  only 
101  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  UB.SJI.  In  1979.  at  the 
height  of  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  about  4.000  were  allowed  to 
leave  per  month.  As  if  this  slamming 
of  the  gates  were  not  torture  enough, 
the  Soviets  have  begun  instituting  a 
number  of  oppressive  new  internal 
policies.  Among  them  are  new  barriers 
to  applying  for  exit  visas,  such  as  a 
new  rule  that  visa  requests  must  be  re- 
sutatltted  every  6  months,  as  well  as 
increasing  crackdowns  on  Hebrew 
classes  and  other  subversive  religious 
activities.  Most  chilling  of  all  is  the 
formation  of  an  anti-Zionist  commit- 
tee with  the  sanction  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

But  as  the  Soviets  come  up  with 
new,  ingenious  methods  of  discrimina- 
tion and  oppression,  so  must  we  come 
up  with  new  methods  to  fight  them.  I 
appeal  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
human  rights  groups  and  individuals 
not  to  give  in  to  our  frustration.  We 
must  come  up  with  new  and  ingenious 
retorts,  such  as  was  employed  recently 
in  an  advertisement  I  noted  in  the 
Washington  Post.  It  was  a  full-page  ad 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Joseph  Begun,  who  is 
expected  to  be  brought  to  trial  soon, 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Russian  Jewry  with  Student  Struggle 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  It  read: 

In  America.  You  Have  To  Kill  Someone 
To  Oet  13  Years  in  Priaon. 

In  Russia.  You  May  Just  Have  To  Teach 
Hebrew. 

The  ad  exhorts  people  to  write  to 
the  President  and  to  us,  their  legisla- 
tors, to  speed  such  legislation  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  63,  a  resolution 
against  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 
"This  will  show  that  the  American 
people  will  not  sit  idly  by  while  3  mil- 
lion human  beings  are  condemned  to  a 
spiritual  gas  chamber,"  the  ad  con- 
cludes. "Because  that  would  be  the 
biggest  crime  of  all."  Amen.« 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  more  than  7  years  since  the 
signatories  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
pledged  to  "recognize  and  respect  the 
freedom  of  an  individual  to  profess 
and  practice,  alone  or  in  a  community 
of  others,  a  religion  or  belief  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science" and  "to  respect  the  right  of 
national  minorities  to  equality  before 
the  law."  In  the  Soviet  Union,  3  mil- 
lion Jews  are  being  denied  these  free- 
doms. In  violation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations,  this  decade  has 
seen  a  precipitous  drop  in  the  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. In  1979.  51,000  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
pared to  only  2,600  in  1982.  Unfortu- 
nately, denial  of  emigration  is  merely 
part  of  the  problem.  Anti-Semitism  is 
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an  offidilly  sanctioned  policy  in  the 
Soviet  union.  Jewish  pubUeations  as 
well  as  cultural  and  reUglous  activities 
have  be«n  virtually  banoed.  Jewish 
students  I  find  it  increasini^  difficult 
to  gahi  admission  to  univetslties.  Sum- 
mary trials  and  exoeHive  prison  sen- 
tences await  those  wtio  insist  on  prac- 
tictag  th#lr  religion  and  culture. 

On  Maor  22,  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Sovtei  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor Solidarity  Sunday.  For  the  ISth 
consecutive  year,  Americans  of  all  de- 
nominations will  gather  to  express 
support  for  Soviet  Jewa.  I  have  J<rined 
with  122  other  Members  in  ooaponsor- 
ing  legi^tion  which  publidaes  the 
systematic  discrimination  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  pledges  support  for  Solidari- 
ty Sunday.  In  the  face  of  intensified 
persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  all  reaffirm  our  re- 
sponsibility as  free  pe<vle  to  speak  out 
against  such  travesties  of  human  dig- 
nity.* 

•  Bfr.  FROST.  Mr.  ^leaker.  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  address  my 
colleagues  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  2  million  Jews.  The 
drop  in  Soviet  Jewish  anigrati<m  is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  point  and  we  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
spokesmen  for  all  Americans,  have  an 
obligation  to  work  to  reverse  this 
steadily  deteriorating  situation. 

Mr.  S|>eaker,  the  number  of  Jews 
granted  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet 
Union  dh>pped  by  95  percent  over  the 
past  3  years.  In  February.  1983.  only 
125  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union,  less 
than  left  on  an  average  day  in  1979. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  movemoit  have  the  emi- 
gration numbers  been  so  low;  in  fact, 
the  flow  appears  to  be  at  a  standstill. 
Even  more  disturbing  are  new  re- 
ports out  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  de- 
termined official  effort  to  suppress 
Jewish  Religion  and  culture.  In  1926.  a 
survey  identified  1.000  synagogues  in 
Russia.  Today,  fewer  than  50  remaiiL 
Because  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
denied  ttie  right  to  study  and  practice 
their  religion,  they  are  unable  to  pass 
their  traditions  on  to  their  children 
which  means  we  could  be  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  extin- 
guish the  Jewish  religion  from  Soviet 
society 

More  than  300.000  Jews  are  awaiting 
exit  visas.  Months  or  years  may  pass 
before  their  applications  are  processed 
and  for  some  of  these  people  the  watt 
has  been  over  10  years.  Now  we  learn 
that  some  refuseniks  have  been  told 
that  they  will  never  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  nor  may  they 
ever  again  apply. 

The  situation  is  clearly  desperate, 
and  we  here  in  Congress  must  act  now 
to  keep  the  movonent  alive.  Soviet 
Jews  hanre  not  abandoned  their  search 
for  freedom  and  we  in  the  United 
States  cannot  abandon  it  either.  As  a 
freedom  loving  nation,  it  is  our  obliga- 


tioo  to  see  that  the  Soviet  Union 
abides  by  international  law  and  allows 
Its  citizens  to  practice  the  freedom  of 
their  choice  in  the  country  of  their 
choice. 

Many  of  us  are  already  active  in  the 
movement  to  liberate  Soviet  Jews.  We 
must  renew  our  determliuition  and 
double  our  efforts,  for  without  our 
help,  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  may 
die  forever.* 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
mlvilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
statement  of  support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate tliat  this  occasion  must  be 
mailed  at  alL  But  Soviet-sponsored 
anti-Semitic  propaganda,  government 
harassment,  and  a  continuous  decline 
in  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  assemble  each  year 
and  demonstrate  that  the  victims  of 
the  oppressive  Soviet  regime  are  not 
forgotten.  Their  effort  to  maintain 
their  religion  and  culture  in  the  face 
of  harsh  penalties,  arrest,  and  impris- 
onment are  acts  of  pride  and  courage- 
ones  which  we  strongly  applaud  and 
support.  Ida  Nudel's  steadfast  resist- 
ance to  official  Soviet  policy  is  but  one 
such  example. 

The  Soviet  Union's  demonstrated 
brutality  against  its  own  citizens 
cazmot  be  allowed  to  continue.  Our 
united  voice  of  protest  is  essential  if 
ttiose  who  suffer  for  simply  seeking 
freedom  are  to  achieve  this  most  basic 
of  human  rights.  I  invite  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  join  today  in 
supporting  the  Solidarity  Sunday  rally 
and  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  fulfill 
the  commitment  it  made  to  human 
rights  upon  sifipiing  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  12th  annual  Solidari- 
ty Sunday  march  held  in  New  York 
City.  This  march  will  send  a  message 
of  support  to  Soviet  Jewry,  and  a  mes- 
sage of  protest  to  Soviet  leaders. 

I  believe  it  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant that  we  let  Soviet  Jews  know  we 
have  not  forgotten  their  plight,  and 
that  we  show  Soviet  leaders  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  desist  in  publicly 
opposing  their  policies  of  harassing 
Jews  and  forbidding  them  to  exercise 
human  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  is  why  I 
will  be  marching  in  the  Solidarity  Day 
March  on  Sunday,  as  I  have  for  the 
last  4  years,  and.  if  necessary  as  I  will 
do  in  years  to  come. 

The  over  175  cosponsors  of  House 
Resolution  150,  which  expresses  Con- 
gress support  for  Solidarity  Sunday, 
are  evidence  that  this  House  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  work  on  their  behalf  imtil 
all  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  are 
given  exit  visas,  imtil  all  Jews  who 
wish  to  study  Hebrew  can  do  so  with- 
out harassment,  and  until  all  Jews  are 
given    full    equality    in    the    Soviet 


system.  This  special  order,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  anniud  Solidarity  Day 
march  on  Sunday,  offers  us  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
crucial  goal  of  freeing  Soviet  Jewry 
from  the  repression  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties.* 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Air.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Sunday.  May  22.  is  an  impor- 
tant day  for  all  those  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  Solidarity 
Simday  for  Soviet  Jewry  already  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
ftnniiai  human  rights  demonstration  In 
the  world.  This  year.  Solidarity 
Sunday  will  carry  even  greater  signifi- 
cance. The  emigration  and  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  have  reached  a  serious 
low. 

Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  dropped  over  98  percent 
during  the  last  3  years.  In  fact,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  only  125  Jews  left, 
less  than  on  an  average  day  during 
1979.  Total  Jewish  emigration  in  1982 
was  2,688,  down  from  a  high  of  51,000 
in  1979.  There  are  officially  10.000 
Jewish  emigration  applications  pend- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  this  figure 
in  no  way  represents  the  number  who 
want  to  leave.  This  is  because  the 
process  of  applying  for  an  exit  visa 
cannot  even  begin  until  an  invitation 
is  received  from  a  close  relative 
abroad.  Discounting  for  this  harsh  cri- 
terion, the  Israeli  Embassy  estimates 
the  true  number  of  those  wanting  to 
leave  at  more  than  380,000.  Moreover, 
all  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  Soviet 
officials  have  now  closed  off  the  issu- 
ance of  new  visas,  pending  guidance 
from  Mr.  Andropov. 

If  current  emigration  policy  is  in 
such  a  state  of  flux,  now  is  certainly 
the  time  to  let  our  voices  be  heard. 
Whether  the  Soviet  leadership  will  re- 
spond to  otir  appeals  is  open  to  specu- 
lation. But  it  is  clear  that  the  Politbu- 
ro is  capable  of  being  image-conscious. 
We  need  only  look  as  far  as  the  recent 
Soviet  peace  initiatives  in  the  capitals 
of  Western  Europe,  or  the  experience 
of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment, 
which  taught  us  that  if  the  Soviets 
want  something  badly  enough,  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  With 
enough  cries  of  injustice  from  around 
the  world  gathered  on  one  special  day. 
the  Soviet  leaders  might  give  some 
second  thoughts  to  their  public 
human  rights  image. 

These  voices  of  protest  are  not  re- 
stricted by  age,  sex,  race,  or  religion. 
In  fact,  recently  I  met  briefly  with  a 
group  of  high  school  students  repre- 
senting the  Student  Struggle  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  was  very  impressed  and 
encouraged  by  the  articulate  and  re- 
sponsible way  these  young  people  ad- 
dressed a  very  difficult  situation.  In 
our  conversation,  they  touched  upon 
emigration  but  focused  primarily  upon 
internal  repression  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Tbe  deplorable  treatment  of  Anatoly 
ShehTMMiky  is  afHuethlnc  we  must 
continue  to  condemn.  Hla  120-day 
huncer  strike  lerved  to  underscore  the 
sense  of  desperatkm  many  of  these  re- 
fusoiiks  f eeL  Alexandr  Paritsky  sits  in 
a  Soviet  labcH*  camp  because  he  alleg- 
edly "defamed  the  Soviet  state"  by 
speaking  our  against  Soviet  emigration 
policies.  The  studoits  were  particular- 
ly concerned  about  a  Moscow  Hebrew 
teacher  and  emigration  activist,  losif 
Begun,  who  was  arrested  November  6. 
1M3,  for  the  third  time.  This  man. 
whose  (mly  crimes  were  fighting  for 
the  legalisation  of  Hebrew  teaching 
and  the  right  to  emigrate,  has  already 
served  two  terms  in  prison  and  a 
period  of  exile  in  Siberia.  He  has  been 
waiting  for  permissi<m  to  emigrate  for 
over  a  decade. 

The  courage  and  fortitude  of  these 
dissidents  are  human  qualities  we 
must  all  respect.  They  are  willing  to 
make  deep  peraimal  sacrifices  in  order 
to  achieve  broad  goals  of  human  free- 
dom for  all  their  brethren.  We.  too. 
can  play  our  part.  This  Sunday.  Soli- 
darity Sunday,  the  Kremlin  will  know 
that  we  are  all  watching.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  April  statistics  on  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  were  permitted  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  are  a  sad 
but  vivid  reminder  of  the  need  for  the 
event  we  are  commemorating  today- 
Solidarity  Sunday.  Last  month,  only 
114  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  80-percent  decrease 
from  last  ApriL  If  this  rate  continues, 
lINtS  will  mark  a  new  low  in  Soviet 
Jewry  emigration  levels  during  the 
past  10  years. 

Solidarity  Sunday  was  initiated  by 
the  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  to  symbolize  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  and  dedication  to 
Soviet  Jews.  The  Soviet  Union's  ac- 
tions toward  Soviet  Jews,  particularly 
in  recent  years,  are  not  encouraging. 
Still,  pressure  must  continue  to  be  put 
on  the  Soviets  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  to  show  that  these 
individiials  have  not  been  forgotten. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  1975  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  Soviet  Union  pledged 
that  it  would  abide  by  the  act's  basic 
human  Hghts  provisions,  including  the 
right  to  emigrate.  Through  such 
worthwhile  events  as  Solidarity 
Sunday,  the  United  States  is  sending  a 
clear  message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
these  rl^ts  must  be  honored,  and 
that  our  concern  for  Soviet  Jews  will 
continue  as  long  as  these  rights  are  ig- 
nored by  the  Soviet  Oovemment.* 

•  Mr.  MINirrA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
country  we  are  fortunate  to  enjoy 
freedmn  of  religious  expression  and 
the  right  to  free  emigration.  As  part  of 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  support  the  aspirations 
and  efforts  of  others  in  their  struggle 
for  basic  human  rights. 


One  of  the  causes  that  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support  is  the  drive  to 
allow  free  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Solidarity  Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry, 
which  takes  place  this  Sunday,  in  an 
important  element  of  the  effort  to  in- 
crease recognition  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  increase  the  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Government  to  grant 
Soviet  Jews  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Literally  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
have  risked  their  own  personal  welfare 
to  press  for  their  right  to  emigrate  and 
freely  express  their  religious  and  cul- 
tural identity.  We  can  never  turn  our 
backs  on  these  brave  people  and  must 
suivort  their  valiant  quest. 

Let  us  continue  to  work  for  the  day 
when  all  governments  will  recognize 
that  the  will  for  freedom  will  alwajrs 
transcend  the  power  of  the  state  to 
suppress  it.  Initiatives  such  ss  Solidar- 
ity Sunday  can  bring  us  closer  to  real- 
ising this  goal  and  I  lu'ge  everyone  to 
be  part  of  this  event,  either  in  person 
or  in  spirit. 

I  want  to  commend  all  those  who 
have  worked  on  organizing  Solidarity 
Sunday.  This  annual  event  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  struggle 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  that  will  con- 
tinue in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  a  special  order 
*o  mark  Solidarity  Sunday,  to  be  held 
in  New  York  aty  on  May  22.  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  each  year 
more  than  100.000  concerned  citizens 
attend  this  event  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  Soviet  Jews.  This  year,  the 
march  is  more  important  than  ever 
before.  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
VJ&J&M.  has  been  almost  completely 
halted  and  recent  months  have 
brought  a  marked  increase  in  official 
persecution  and  harassment  of  prison- 
ers of  conscience  and  refusenilu. 

Last  January.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  Together 
with  several  of  my  colleaguess.  I  met 
with  17  Soviet  Jews  who  are  undergo- 
ing the  crudest  sort  of  persecution, 
abuse,  and  harassment  because  they 
seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  There.  I 
heard  reports  of  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion by  the  Soviet  authorities-personal 
reports  from  Velena  Bonner,  the  wife 
of  Andrei  Sakharov,  and  Leonard 
Shcharansicy.  the  brother  of  Anatoly 
Shcharanslcy. 

When  I  left  the  dark  apartment  in 
Moscow  in  which  our  meeting  was 
held.  I  left  with  one  powerful  message. 
These  people  must  not  be  forgotten. 
More  than  anything  else,  these  brave 
men  and  women  implored  us  never  to 
forget  them. 

This.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  is  the  meaning  of 
Solidarity  Sunday.  Together,  we  will 
march  to  show  our  support  and  our 
solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Jews.  We  in 
the  West  who  are  blessed  with  liberty 
and  freedom  must  never  forget  the 


plight  of  those  who  are  not.  We  must 
make  our  voices  heard  as  we  cry  out 
on  behalf  of  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  are  denied  the  God^ven  right  to 
practice  their  religion  in  peace. 

Each  and  every  Soviet  Jew  should 
know  we  have  not  forgotten  them.  Al- 
though  we  cannot  be  with  them  in 
person,  we  are  with  them  in  our 
hearts.  We  march  to  show  our  support 
as  we  Join  together,  in  solidarity,  with 
the  Soviet  Jews.* 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  outrage 
that  we  will  again  gather  for  Solidari- 
ty Sunday.  As  each  year  passes,  all 
people  of  good  will  wish  that  this 
gathering  were  no  longer  necessary. 

Today  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  chose  to  emigrate  are  faced  with 
increasing  harassment  while  the 
number  who  are  allowed  to  leave  has 
been  severely  reduced. 

The  situation  for  Soviet  Jews  has 
not  developed  in  a  vacuum.  The  cur- 
rent chill  in  American-Soviet  relations 
has  not  helped  Soviet  citizens  who 
wish  to  emigrate.  The  time  has  come 
when  Americans  must  be  concerned 
about  the  relationship  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Continued  fear  and 
suspicion  help  no  one  and  delay  the 
day  when  we  sit  down  together  and  ne- 
gotiate a  reasonable  relationship 
which  benefits  both  nations.  In  a  less 
hostile  environment  it  will  be  possible 
to  facilitate  emigration. 

As  we  stand  in  solidarity  with  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  let 
us  also  stand  in  solidarity  against  the 
forces  of  anger,  suspicion,  fear,  and  ig- 
norance. Let  us  recognize  that  we  are 
all  travelers  on  this  Earth  for  such  a 
short  time  before  we  yield  our  places 
to  our  children.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  spend  our  time  well  and  leave  a 
better  world  to  all  of  our  children— a 
world  which  does  not  divide  people  by 
race,  nationality,  or  religion. 

Despite  the  reality  of  the  current 
state  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
we  again  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
recognize  the  human  rights  of  each 
Jewish  individual  or  family.  Nations 
should  never  hold  people  ss  hostages 
and  pawns  for  international  negotia- 
tions. Decent  people  everywhere  again 
Join  in  the  refrain:  "Let  my  people 
go."* 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  order  expressing  support  for 
Solidarity  Sunday,  the  annual  Sunday 
in  New  York  when  people  of  all  faiths 
gather  to  reaffirm  their  commitment 
to  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  for  all 
victims  of  oppression  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  this  year 
that  we  make  a  formal  declaration  of 
our  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Jews. 
There  has  been  an  alarming  drop  in 
the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  3  years. 


The  flood  of  over  50,000  who  emigrat- 
ed in  1079  has  turned  into  a  mere 
trickle,  only  3.000  last  year. 

Even  as  the  Soviet  Union  forces 
more  and  more  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
to  remain  against  their  will.  It  has 
made  their  Uves  more  miserable.  Har- 
assment and  mistreatment  of  these 
people  has  Intensified  at  every  level, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Anti-Semit- 
ic attacks  hi  the  press  occur  with  regu- 
larity. Jews  are  unable  to  find  Jobs, 
have  difficulty  getting  an  education, 
and  cannot  practice  their  religion. 
Harassment  of  activists,  teachers,  and 
scientists  increases  all  the  time,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

In  this  climate,  manifestations  of 
our  continued  concern  for  these  indi- 
vidualB— such  as  Solidarity  Sunday- 
are  critical.  They  are  not  lost  on  the 
Soviet  Jews,  and  they  are  not  in  vain. 
These  people  and  those  who  oppress 
them  must  be  reminded,  for  different 
reasons,  that  we  will  not  give  up  oiu- 
efforts  to  see  that  this  intolerable  op- 
pression ends.  We  must  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  solidarity  and  con- 
cern for  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  continue 
to  kindle  their  hope  for  freedom. 
These  people,  who  every  day  fight  for 
freedom,  both  political  and  religious, 
are  fighting  for  the  very  principles 
upon  which  this  country,  and  all  de- 
mocracies, are  built.  To  forget  them 
would  indeed  be  to  forget  ourselves.* 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  genUonan 
from  New  York  for  calling  this  special 
order  to  commemorate  this  Sunday, 
Bftay  22,  as  SoUdarity  Simday  With 
Soviet  Jewry. 

The  continuing  reports  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  cause  grave  concern  for 
all  of  us  seeldng  to  improve  the 
human  rights  conditions  for  minorities 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  There  are  re- 
ports of  substantially  increased  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Zionist  propaganda  in 
Soviet  papers,  with  Zionism  termed 
"the  worst  enemy  of  mankind." 

Other  reports  tell  of  increasingly  re- 
pressive quotas  for  Jews  attemptiiig  to 
gain  admittance  to  Soviet  universities 
and  of  a  new  directive  ordering  Soviet 
Army  personnel  to  be  indoctrinated  in 
anti-Jewish  and  anti-2Uonist  ideology. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  reelect  for  human  rights,  the 
Soviet  Union  committed  itself  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of  human  rights 
for  all  its  citizens.  However,  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  Kampelman  said  at  the 
Madrid  conference,  it  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment that  there  was  not  a 
more  constructive  interest  to  honor 
the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  In- 
stead, the  response  was  that  attempts 
to  promote  human  rights  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Helsinki  act  were  only 
"cheap  propaganda"  and  "sterile  po- 
lemics." I  am  dismayed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  f  ulf  ttled  its  pledges  un- 
dertaken at  Helsinki  and  that  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 


pears to  be  getting  worse  instead  of 
better.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  or  ignore  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  we  must  continue  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  permit  con- 
ditions to  improve  for  minorities  in 
that  country.* 

*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues hi  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 150  expressing  congressional  sup- 
port for  Solidarity  Simday.  While  I 
strongly  support  this  12th  annual 
evoit  sponsored  by  the  Greater  New 
Yoik  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  I 
am  saddened  that  we  are  forced  to 
take  such  action.  I  am  continually  dis- 
mayed and  disheartened  over  a  politi- 
cal system  that  systematically  and 
purposely  denounces  freedom  of 
speech  as  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda,"  and  freedom  to  travel  as 
"treason." 

The  concern  I  have  for  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  is  one  which  is  shared  by 
a  very  young  but  mature  constituent 
of  mine  from  Bowie,  Md.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
written  by  this  young  man,  Seth  Koss. 

I  am  thirteen  yean  old.  I  am  Jewish  and 
Just  recently  had  my  Bar-Mitsvah.  I  shared 
my  Bar-Mitzvah  in  spirit  with  a  Russian- 
Jewish  boy  named  Misha  Smeryansliy.  He  is 
one  of  thousands  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
want  to  so  to  Israel  where  he  can  live  a 
happy  and  free  life.  Misha  and  his  family 
live  in  Moscow.  Misha's  father  applied  for  a 
visa  to  leave  this  country.  They  expected  no 
problems.  They  were  wrong. 

The  Soviet  government  said  he  knew  too 
many  secrets.  This  is  untrue.  Since  then  the 
family  tias  had  a  very  hard  life.  Misha's 
father  lost  his  job  and  is  unable  to  get  a 
good  job  since.  The  Smeryanslcys  do  not 
want  anything  but  freedom.  Millions  of 
Jewish  families  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  same  sad  story.  The  Jews  do  not  want 
anything  but  freedom  to  go  to  Israel  and 
have  a  tu^py  life.  The  number  of  Jewish 
people  being  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  is  steadily  decreasing.  I  hope  for  the 
day  when  Misha  and  his  family  will  be  free 
to  go  to  Israel  and  live  with  their  relatives. 

I  am  writing  in  hope  that  you  will  do  ev- 
erything in  your  power  to  change  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  letter  poignantly  highlights  the 
shared  fate  of  the  Soviet  Jewry.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  live  in  their  home- 
land with  dl^ty  and  with  the  free- 
dom to  be  Jews  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  leave  to  fulfill  these  rights.  Instead, 
they  are  faced  with  agonizing  cultural 
strangulation:  any  dignity  they  retain 
is  crushed  by  brutal  assaults  on  their 
safety:  and  any  hope  of  freedom  is  ex- 
tinguished by  a  systematic  and  direct- 
ed bureaucratic  maze  intended  to 
thwart  their  efforts.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  another  government,  of  another 
time,  of  another  place. 

D^ite  the  cold  shoulder  thrust  at 
efforts  made  in  the  West  to  aid  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  we  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  and  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Government  account  for  its 
behavior.  For  the  greatest  danger  lies 
in  indifference.  For  not  only  do  we 


have  a  historical  mandate  to  maint*in 
vigilance,  we  have  a  moral  one. 

Benjamin  Vecsler,  a  Romanian-bom 
poet  deported  from  France  to  a  con- 
centration camp,  wrote: 

But  when  you  trample  this  tuft  of  nettles 
which  was  I,  in  another  century,  in  a  history 
which  will  seem  to  you  long  lost,  rememlier, 
only,  that  I  was  innocent  and  that,  just  like 
you,  mortals  of  yoiu-  time.  I  had.  as  well,  a 
face,  mariced  by  anger,  by  pity  and  by  joy.  A 
man's  face— notliing  else.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  123  on  H.R.  2973  I  was  on  the 
floor  and  voting;  however,  the  system 
did  not  record  my  vote.  As  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  legislation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  record  show 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  and 
tried  to  vote  "yea." 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


THE      50TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 

SOVIET        COMBfUNIST-CAUSED 

FAMINE  IN  UKRAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnrzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  famine  in  Ukraine  caused  by  the 
Soviet  Communists  in  which  7  to  8 
million  Ukrainian  men,  women,  and 
children  starved.  On  Saturday,  May 
21.  many  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
American  community  will  gather  in 
Washington  at  the  Shevchenko  Monu- 
ment at  22d  and  P  Streets  to  com- 
memorate sacrifices  of  those  who  died 
for  the  independence  of  Ukraine  and 
to  educate  Americans  about  the  true 
and  brutal  nature  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  Join  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  all  over  the  Nation,  in 
commemorating  the  genocidal  Ukrain- 
ain  famine  of  1932-33.  The  sad  fate 
and  memory  of  the  victims  of  Commu- 
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nisi  wnrtukm  wUl  not  be  forgotten. 
•8  the  Ukninian  people  continue 
today  to  tarmvely  struggle  to  determine 
the  course  of  their  own  destiny, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  with  the 
desire  that  one  day  democracy  will  ul- 
timately triumph  over  tyranny  and 
the  soverelvnty  of  Ukraine  will  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  I^peaker.  the  archpastoral  letter 
of  His  Beatitude  Metropolitan  Mstys- 
lav  on  the  famine  follows  as  printed  in 
the  May  15  edition  of  the  Ukrainian 
We^ly: 

MsxaorouTAii  Msttslav:  Lct  Ua  Uinn  in 
PUTia  worn  Pamuib  Vicrms 

(ArdiiMsUiral  letter  of  Hia  Beatitude  Met- 
ropolitan Matyalav  on  the  occasion  of  the 
SOth  annlveraay  of  the  1932-33  Great 
VtaBlne  In  Ukraine.) 

Dear  and  beloved  brethren! 

Christ  ta  riaen! 

In  thia  fremled  century,  day  after  day. 
human  blood  in  ever  wide  rivers  flowa  into 
the  ocean  of  the  future,  and  the  tears  of 
mothers  and  widows  ascend  as  vapor  to 
heaven  often  clouding  it  with  thick  grey 
clouds  of  despair.  A  day  does  not  go  by 
when  the  earth,  tired,  burned  with  fire  and 
mercileasly  harrowed  with  steel,  does  not  re- 
ceive in  its  bosom  new  bodies  and  the  bodies 
of  thouMUOda  of  new  martyrs  and  ohose  who 
endure  suffering  in  this  contemporary 
brutal  ace.  To  this  immolation,  divine  provi- 
dence has  again  called  the  Ukrainian  nation 
in  order  to  test  iU  devoUon  to  God  and  iU 
love  for  htmianity  in  general  and  the 
Ukrainian  person  in  particular. 

In  every  century  of  the  life  of  our  nation. 
history  has  etched  upon  iU  tablets  "Days  of 
Judgment,"  days  of  sorrow  and  lamentation, 
painful  days  of  profound  sadness.  So  it  is 
wrlttoi  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation 
whose  prophets  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer— Christ  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of 
Ood  to  the  sinful  earth.  Let  us  recall  the 
lamentation  of  the  several  thousands  of 
Jewish  mothers  the  lives  of  whose  children 
\  were  fordUy  shortened  by  the  ruling  de- 
airiaen  of  people. 

This  year's  Paacha  in  the  life  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  and  the  faithful  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  is  marked  with 
the  inexpreaaible  painful  remembrance  of 
that  which  occurred  only  SO  years  ago.  In 
1932  and  1933,  Moscow,  crimson  with  the 
human  blood  which  it  shed  through  the 
agea  and  totally  brutal  in  its  treatment  of 
the  nations  which  it  enslaved,  guided  only 
by  designs  of  plunder,  resolved  to  erase 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  Ukrainian 
nation  as  a  separate,  independent  nation- 
state.  Guided  by  this  goal.  Moscow  confis- 
cated by  force  from  the  Ukrainian  farmer 
hla  ancestral  land,  a  land  made  holy  by  his 
Mtter  sweat,  a  land  which  through  the  ages 
was  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  and.  at  the  end  of  the  year  1932. 
robbed  from  him  everything  which  the  gen- 
erous Ukrainian  earth  had  Iwme  him 
during  that  very  abundant  year  of  harvest. 

As  a  oHisequence  of  this,  on  Pascha  of 
1933.  black  banners  already  flew  over 
Ukrainian  vUlagea.  »«nftiiiiring  that  the 
"vOlage  had  died  out."  In  the  torments  of 
death  by  starvation  that  winter  almost  7 
mllUon  Ukrainians  perished.  The  remem- 
brance of  this  heart-rending  event  coven 
this  year*!  feast  of  Christ's  Resurrection 
with  a  black  veiL 

Am  is  known,  the  greatest  concentration  of 
our  people  beyond  the  borders  of  Ukraine  is 


found  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Here,  for  over  30  years  exisU  the  spiritual 
center  of  ITkrainian  Orthodox  in  the  free 
world,  a  center  which  divine  providence  has 
deUpoed  me  to  head  for  already  over  30 
years.  This  center  is  found  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  on  an  area  of  land  which  covers 
over  100  acres.  On  this  land  our  devout 
people  erected  the  magnificent  St.  Andrew's 
Memorial  Chureh  in  prayerful  commemora- 
tion of  those  who  endured  martyrdom  and 
suffertag  for  Ukraine  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  victims  of  the  Great  Famine. 

Those  who  donated  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  land  and  the  construction  of  the  memo- 
rial church  and  everything  which  is  found 
in  this  center  (the  theological  seminary. 
Home  of  Ukrainian  Culture,  administrative 
buildlnga,  archives  of  ancient  and  aoth  cen- 
tury documents,  the  museum  with  its  arti- 
facts dating  back  as  far  as  the  12th  century 
and  the  library)  were  devout  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots, not  only  Orthodox  but  of  other 
Christian  denominations  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  church-affiliated  cen- 
tral institutions,  a  large  cemetery  developed 
around  the  memorial  church,  a  cemetery 
furnished  with  love  and  care  in  which 
repose  several  thousand  of  our  deserving 
people— men  and  women  of  letters,  artists, 
people  of  various  professions  and  the  great- 
est in  number  former  village  farmers  whom 
fate  carried  beyond  the  sea  and  ocean. 
Among  those  who  repose  here  are  those 
who  survived  the  suffering  of  starvation  or 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  perished  during  the  years  of  the  Great 
Famine.  Yearly  on  Providna  Nedllia  (St. 
Thomas  Sunday).  5,000  to  6,000  people— rel- 
atives, friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  de- 
parted—gather here  to  rememtier  them  and 
pray  for  the  repose  of  those  dearest  to 
them. 

The  prayerful  remembrance  of  the 
memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Great  Famine 
will  occur  In  all  countries  of  the  free  world 
on  Sunday,  May  15.  The  principal  requiem 
services  will  occur  on  this  Sunday  in  the 
Memorial  Church  and  in  front  of  it  near  the 
graves  of  the  thousands  of  our  departed 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  requiem  services 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  hierarchs  of  our 
Church  and  spiritual  leaders  of  other 
Ukrainian  Christian  denominauons. 

Therefore,  my  dear  and  beloved  brethren, 
let  us  on  this  never-to-be-forgotten  day 
unite  in  fervent  prayer  and  let  us  reverently 
bow  our  heads  in  respect  before  the  known 
and  unknown  graves  of  the  children  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  whose  lives  ended  in  the 
tormenU  of  death  by  starvation  and  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  for  the  land  of 
Ukraine. 

Sincerely  devoted  to  you  in  Christ, 
Msttslav, 
Metropolitaii. 

Mat  1.  1983.* 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESENCE 
OVERSEAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Ooitzaliz)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  if 
the  tnunpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  battle? 

I  heard  the  general  debate  earlier 
this  afternoon  on  defense  authoriza- 
tion and  it  coincides  with  a  letter  that 
I  have  had  delivered  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
CLnoorr  J.  Zablocki.  with  respect  to  a 
matter  that  I  feel  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  safety,  well-being  and 
the  vital  security  of  our  country  and 
therefore,  should  be  present  in  the 
context  of  the  consideration  of  the 
substantive  legislation  having  to  do 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  this 
body  in  furnishing  the  moneys  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  other  consti- 
tutional responsiblity  of  raising  the 
armies  for  our  Nation. 

At  this  point  we  have  about  1.200 
marines  in  Beirut.  Almost  totaly  lost 
sight  of  as  far  as  any  recognition  in  ut- 
terances or  public  consideration  is  a 
presence  of  an  equal  number,  maybe  a 
few  more  now.  of  airborne  troops,  mili- 
tary. They  are  about  550  miles  up 
above  in  the  desert  in  the  Middle  East 
and  both  forces  subject  to  an  unclear 
and  yet  to  be  defined  mission. 

In  El  Salvador  alone  we  now  have  in 
and  out  of  the  Salvadoran  borders  a 
substantial  presence  of  our  military  of 
all  types,  sailors,  special  forces,  regular 
army,  and  military. 

The  official  count  in  the  reports 
given  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
reveal  57  or  so  advisers,  but  that  de- 
pends on  when  and  at  what  date  the 
count  is  taken,  because  right  in  the  ad- 
jacent borders  of  Honduras  we  have 
other  contingents.  Down  and  off  the 
coast  on  the  Pacific  side,  there  has 
been  a  yet  to  be  reported  very  heavy 
presence  there  of  our  Navy  over  in  the 
Punte  of  Cabo  Santa  Maria,  off  the 
Salvadoran  and  near  the  Nicaraguan 
coast. 

There  has  yet  to  be  as  far  as  I  Imow 
a  report  publicly  rendered  to  our  coun- 
try about  the  extent,  the  magnitude  of 
that  activity. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  with  our 
men?  Why  should  the  Congress  have 
gone  to  the  length  and  extent  that  it 
did— and  I  was  here  present  for  every 
minute  of  that  debate— in  the  so-called 
War  Power  Limitation  Act,  during  an 
immediately  following  the  travail, 
trauma  of  Vietnam  and  with  the  then 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  both  Houses, 
therefore  mirroring  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nation  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  undeclared  Presidential  wars 
were  bad  business. 

But  where  are  we  now.  In  ES  Salva- 
dor, disturbingly  as  I  pointed  out  it 
will  be  2  years,  in  another  month  it 
will  be  2  years,  that  we  were  doing  the 
identical  same  thing  that  in  1963  in 
the  month  of  May  we  were  doing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  What  I  called  then 
and  call  now  an  Alice  in  Wonderland 
situation,  unbelievable,  where  we  had 
members  of  our  armed  services  in  the 
role  of  advisers,  with  not  even  the 
right  to  have  a  sidearm,  but  yet  ex- 
posed to  hostile  fire  and  under  the 
constant  threat  of  serious  bodily  harm 
or  death  itself. 
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I  raised  the  issue  then.  May  1963.  I 
had  served  tn  the  Congreas  IVfc  years. 
But  in  that  halcyon  period  of  time, 
days  of  innocence,  yet  President  Ken- 
nedy, being  the  President.  I  found 
that  most  anybody  I  talked  to  In  or 
out  of  the  Cbngress  did  not  even  really 
know  where  Vietnam  was,  or  what  had 
happened,  or  how  that  part  of  Indo- 
china had  been  divided,  or  what  pres- 
ence we  had  as  a  result  of  the  0«ieva 
agreement  and  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  hgve  elections. 

There  was  nothing  on  the  horizon. 
Just  like  nov,  except  that  now.  yes,  we 
have  had  more  than  handwriting  on 
the  waU.  Wt  have  had  the  destruction 
of  our  Embassy  in  Beirut  with  heavy 
loss  of  American  lives,  with  the  culprit 
yet  to  be  ascertained  eveiL  We  did  not 
in  1963.  In  1963.  the  general  atmos- 
phere and  climate  and  environment 
was  one  that  we  read  in  passing  about 
advisers  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  again,  as  in  1982.  mostly  because 
of  the  pride  I  take  in  having  a  very 
close  and  inltimate  association  with  my 
constituents,  and  my  constituency 
being  one  that  through  the  years,  in 
fact  through  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  or  more,  since  its  beginning,  is 
identified  as  a  defense  outpost  since 
its  foimding.  and  certainly  now  is  the 
site  of  very,  very  substantial  national 
defense  commitments  and  bases. 

I  find  that  my  area,  for  instance,  has 
produced  the  greatest  number  per 
capita  of  volunteers  in  time  of  need.  In 
Korea,  the  first  man  to  fall,  in  Viet- 
nam, the  first  to  fall  were  San  Anton- 
ians.  In  World  War  II,  as  well  as  in 
World  War  I,  but  more  so  in  World 
War  II,  the  total  rnunber  of  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  winners  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  the  preponderant 
number,  that  is.  the  majority,  were 
from  the  area.  So  we  glory  in  the  fact 
that  our  district  is  intimately  and  hap- 
pily associated  with  basic  national  de- 
fense commitments. 

So  I  find  that  no  matter  where  I  go 
in  visiting,  I  will  find  a  constituent  on 
duty.  About  the  only  trip  that  I  have 
taken  of  any  kind  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  was  my  first  year,  during 
the  Easter  week,  and  it  was  a  work 
tour.  I  went  and  made  a  tour  of  all  the 
Army  bases  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
then-NATO  headquarters  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  I  touched,  there  was  a 
constituenti  serving. 

So  last  ytear  when  we  first  sent  the 
first  substantial  number  of  so-called 
advisers  to  El  Salvador  we  had  con- 
stituents, m  1963.  in  May.  I  was  invit- 
ed to  participate  at  a  ceremony  of  the 
then  433d.  which  is  an  Air  Reserve 
unit,  and  the  reason  I  was  invited  was 
that  they  were  more  or  less  honoring  a 
young  man  who  was  the  son  of  a  very 
close  friend  of  mine  who  also  had  been 
a  war  hero  during  World  War  II  in 
Germany,  and  I  was  puzzled  when  I 
found  out  that  he  was  being  commend- 


ed for  I  forget  how  many  missions  in 
what  is  South  Vietnam. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?  What 
missions?" 

He  said.  "Well,  I  will  teU  you  the 
reason  I  am  here."  He  said,  "I  was  a 
cargo  master  on  a  helicopter.  We  were 
flying  on  one  mission  when  we  re- 
ceived hostile  fire.  We  do  not  carry 
arms.  I  suggested  to  the  ARVN"— that 
is,  a  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam— "that  he  fire  back  and 
he  refused,  so  I  grabbed  the  gim  and 
fired,"  he  said.  "I  was  not  about  to  get 
shot  down  over  there.  But  when  I 
landed  I  was  under  the  shadow  of 
lieing  reported  for  violating  our  status, 
so  the  CO.  shipped  me  back." 

I  said.  "Tou  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  are  on  missions,  for  whatever 
reason,  in  whatever  capacity,  in  which 
you  will  be  exposed  to  serious  bodily 
harm,  injury,  or  death?" 

He  said.  "Yes,  that  is  right."  He  said. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  hear 
from  Dad  some  months  ago?" 
I  said.  "I  do  not  remember." 
He  said.  "Well,  I  wrote  and  asked 
him  to  get  hold  of  you  to  see  how  I 
could  get  a  .45  over  there." 
I  said,  "Why?" 

He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  we  Just  do 
not  have  any  arms.  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any." 

At  that  time  the  other  difference 
was  that  the  President  was  accessible. 
I  could  not  believe  that  situation. 
When  I  received  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers from  the  State  Department, 
from  the  Defense  Department.  I  then 
contacted  the  President  himself,  and  I 
will  have  this  to  say:  He  was  accessi- 
ble. So  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  trip 
to  Texas,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  on  his  mind,  and  he  re- 
ferred, and  he  indicated  that  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  he  was  going  to 
Hawaii  to  meet  with  CINCPAC,  to 
review,  as  he  put  it,  and  I  quote  him 
directly,  "the  whole  Southeast  Asia 
matter." 

Then  as  he  was  leaving  the  little 
cabin  to  go  into  his  own,  he  turned 
around  and  he  said,  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year  we  will  bring  them  all 
back  out  of  there,  including  the  heli- 
copters." 

I  was  so  puzzled,  because  in  the  in- 
terval from  my  first  bringing  it  to  his 
attention,  which  had  been  late  in  the 
month  of  May,  I  had  in  the  interval 
been  able  only  to  communicate  with 
his  8ecr«tary,  Kenny  O'Donnell,  and 
had  not  really  been  able  to  find  out. 
All  I  did  find  out  was  that  by  the  time 
I  was  raising  my  questions,  the 
nimiber  of  so-called  advisers  in  South- 
east Asia  were  substantial. 

You  can  imagine  my  feeling  when 
last  summer,  the  summer  before  last, 
in  fact,  I  get  communications  from  two 
of  my  constituents  serving  in  the  first 
group  to  go  down  to  El  Salvador,  and 
what  do  they  tell  me?  The  same  thing. 


Congressman,  we  are  punled.  Every  ni^t 
there  is  a  bomb  going  off  somewhere  here, 
yet  we  do  not  carry  any  arms,  we  cannot, 
and  we  travel  out  in  between  our  workplaces 
and  here  unarmed,  but  the  embassy  staff 
travels  in  armored  vehicles  and  they  are 
now  receiving  hazardous  duty  pay  every 
month. 

I  could  not  believe  it.  We  had 
learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
plus  the  fact  that  in  the  interval, 
though,  we  did  have  the  War  Power 
Limitations  Act. 

To  made  a  long  story  short,  in  the 
recent  bombing  and  destruction  and 
loss  of  life  in  our  American  Embassy 
in  Beirut,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween that  situation  and  the  Itobassy 
and  its  employees  and  El  Salvador.  In 
Beirut,  those  poor  employees  were  not 
on  hazardous  duty  pay,  and  as  we 
note,  they  were  not  too  well  defended. 
But  what  about  the  marines?  Same 
thing,  right  now  in  Beirut. 

I  would  say  that  the  degree  of  expo- 
sure to  danger  in  Beirut  is  much  great- 
er than,  say,  what  is  currently  the  def- 
inition of  duty  for  these  men  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 
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But  the  point  is  that  unless  we  know 
what  their  mission  is  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  shall  serve  as  mili- 
tary, our  Presidents,  particularly  this 
one.  are  then  acting  as  if  they  are 
sending  a  Redskins  squad;  they  are  de- 
ploying the  Redskins,  a  football  team, 
not  warriors. 

Suppose  tonight— and  God  forbid,  I 
pray— that  we  have  the  news  flash 
that  our  marines  in  Beirut  have  suf- 
fered casualties,  what  then?  What  do 
we  do?  What  is  our  policy?  Do  we  back 
them  up? 

I  asked  the  question  in  1974  right 
here  on  this  floor,  resulting  in  an  acri- 
monious exchange  with  the  then 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Wayne 
Hays,  who  vituperated  on  the  floor 
against  me,  simply  because  I  was 
asking:  "How  come  you  are  asking  to. 
commit"— except  in  that  case  it  was  ci- 
vilians—"to  the  so-called  Sinai  Watch 
operation?" 

His  answer  was  that  the  Americans 
were  the  only  ones  that  either  Israel 
or  Egypt  could  trust. 

Then  I  said.  "How  can  it  be?  Just  a 
few  kilometers  down  the  road  you 
have  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
personnel.  You  mean  they  trust  them 
there,  but  here  they  don't?"  I  said, 
"Suppose  there  is  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, what  do  we  do?  Abandon  those 
Americans?  Do  we  back  them  up?" 

He  said.  "That's  ridiculous.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  that  happening." 

If  I  remember  the  debate.  I  then 
said,  "How  come  in  this  resolution  you 
say.  'in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities'?  Why  that  language?" 

It  is  the  same  thing  here  and  now.  I 
repeat,  what  is  the  mission  of  our 
Americans  and  their  detachment  in 
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Beirut?  What  peacekeeping?  Under 
what  circumstances? 

Whoi  the  President  first  announced 
that  he  was  sending  this  present  force, 
he  was  asked  those  questions.  He  was 
also  asked.  "For  how  long?" 

His  reply  to  me  is  unbelievable.  "I 
dtm't  know.  That  will  depend  on  Leba- 


Are  our  marines  then  dependent  on 
the  wishes  of  a  regime  that  cannot 
even  exercise  fuU  authority  and  sover- 
tigaty  over  even  all  of  Beirut,  much 
less  Lebanon? 

Yet  we  are  here  engrossed  in  this 
debate  on  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
Isn  that  we  say  will  determine  the 
framework  of  reference  for  our  securi- 
ty. If  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shaU  prepare  himself  for 
batUe? 

It  is  the  same  question  as  of  old  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  Just  as  real  today 
as  ever,  and  our  leader  sounds  a  most 
uncertain  trumpet. 

I  am  grievously  concerned,  and. 
therefore,  am  motivated  to  send  this 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee: 

More  than  any  other  aervins  Member  of 
Concreas.  you  (the  chairman)  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  How- 
ever criticixed  or  misunderstood  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Resolution  is 
of  paramount,  historic  importance.  More 
than  any  other  leglsIaUon.  the  Resolution 
affirms  the  intent  of  Consreas  not  to  abro- 
gate nor  abdicate  its  Constitutional  respon- 
sibilities to  control  the  war  power.  More 
than  any  other  enactment,  the  Resolution 
repudiates  the  notion  of  what  has  become 
known  as  Preaidential  wars.  You.  as  primary 
autlior  of  the  Resolution,  as  its  guardian. 
deserve  the  thanks  and  respect  of  not  only 
your  coDeacues.  but  of  every  citizen  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  dear  from  events  in  the  years  since 
the  reaidutlon  was  enacted  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  always  attempt  to  intepret  the  law 
in  the  narrowest  possible  way  or  to  evade  its 
restraints.  A  case  in  point,  and  one  that  in 
my  opinion  should  elicit  your  strongest  con- 
cern, is  the  employment  of  United  States 
Marine  tanet  In  Lebanon. 

In  the  Resolution,  restraints  on  the  Presi- 
doit  are  triggered  by  Section  4— 

And  I  quote: 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  in 
any  case  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  Introduced— <  1 )  Into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  Involvement 
in  hostUltlcB  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances; (3)  Into  the  territory  *  *  *  of  a 

foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  combat 

•  •  • 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  comment 
on  the  meaning  of  Section  4<aM2)  is  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Sullivan,  who  wrote  the  Committee 
Print,  Hie  War  Powers  Resolution, 

In  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  an- 
swered the  commission  given  by  you  in 
1981. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  study  relates,  among  other 
events,  Uie  dispatch  of  U.S.  forces  to  evacu- 
ate Americans  from  Lebanon  in  June.  197S. 
He  suggests  that  the  Resolution  was  not 
triggered  in  that  case  because  the  personnel 
invcdved  were  unarmed  and— 

I  quote: 


Moreover,  evacuees  entered  embartuition 
areas  in  wlilch  a  de  facto  truce  had  been  se- 
cured among  warring  parties.  No  tiostlle 
shots  were  fired.  No  casualties  occurred. 

And  this  is  in  committee  print  224. 

Clearly,  the  present  situation  in  Lebanon 
is  different.  Hostile  fire  has  occurred.  There 
have  been  casualties.  Our  Marine  troops  are 
armed  for  combat 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  wtiat 
"equipped  for  combat"  means  the  adminis- 
tration has  argued  that  in  El  Salvador,  US. 
military  advisers  were  not,  in  Sullivan's 
words,  "equipped  for  combat  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Resolution,  since  they  car- 
ried only  personal  sidearms." 

But  this  was  only  after  the  hue  and 
cry  of  some  of  us  that  they  had  no 
sidearms  even. 

Further,  the  troops  in  El  Salvador  would 
not  accompany  Salvadoran  forces  on  patrols 
and  generally  confine  themselves  to  safe  sit- 
uations. 

Again,  that  is  committee  print,  pages 
251  and  252. 

If  the  definition  of  "equipped  for  combat" 
means  carrying  more  tiian  sidearms  in  El 
Salvador,  doesn't  the  same  definition  apply 
In  Lebanon?  If  carrying  more  than  sidearms 
triggers  the  reporting  and  limitation  provi- 
sions of  the  Resolution  in  El  Salvador,  why 
has  it  not  done  so  in  Lebanon?  It  seems  to 
me  that  by  the  Administration's  own  terms 
of  what  "equipped  for  combat"  means,  our 
Marines  in  Lebanon  are  so  equipped,  and 
their  presence  there  falls  within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Resolution. 

As  to  the  test  of  the  "hostilities"  there  is 
no  question  ttiat  Lebanon  is  a  more  danger- 
ous place  to  our  personnel  than  El  Salvador 
is.  under  present  operat^nal  guidelines. 

That  is  publicly  acknowledged. 

In  El  Salvador  it  is  deemed  a  serious 
matter,  a  possible  breach  of  the  Resolution, 
if  soldiers  are  spotted  carrying  rifles  in 
areas  that  could  be  considered  contested,  or 
if  a  helicopter  carrying  a  U.S.  soldier  is  fired 
upon.  Why  is  this  not  the  case  in  Leiianon, 
where  our  troops  not  only  carry  rifles  rou- 
tinely, patrol  unsafe  areas,  where  our  Em- 
bassy has  been  reduced  to  rubble,  where 
troops  have  been  wounded,  and  where  a  U.S. 
helicopter  has  been  forced  to  stop  an  inves- 
tigation into  artillery  fire,  because  of  fire  di- 
rected against  it? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution can  mean  one  thing  in  El  Salvador 
and  another  thing  in  Lebanon.  Yet.  in  com- 
paring the  cases,  it  appears  that  exactly 
such  a  thing  is  being  permitted. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  political 
and  military  involvement  In  Lebanon  is 
going  to  become  much  greater  than  it  al- 
ready is,  if  the  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon,  signed  today,  comes  into 
effect.  Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement, 
the  United  States  would  serve  on  a  "Joint 
Liaison  Committee"  whose  function  would 
be.  in  the  words  of  the  agreement,  "The  su- 
pervision of  the  implementation  of  all  areas 
covered  by  the  present  agreement."  Under 
the  Joint  Liaison  Committee  there  would  be 
a  Security  Arrangements  Committee  which 
would  also,  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
involve  the  United  States  as  a  member. 

D  1820 

This  committee  would  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  peace  within  a  defined 
security  sone;  whether  U.S.  forces 
would  become  members  of  the  project- 


ed Joint  supervisory  team,  and  this  ob- 
vious is  a  military  team,  is  at  this 
point  unclear,  for  if  the  trumpet 
sounds  and  gives  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  battle? 

Now.  ominously,  according  to  the 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
and  I  am  going  to  quote  from  it.  the 
official  said: 

There  would  be  a  secret  memorandum  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States  and  pos- 
sibly one  lietween  the  United  States  and 
Lebanon.  These  are  expected  to  deal  with 
Intelligence  and  clandestine  operations. 

That  is  the  New  York  Times  today. 
May  17.  page  A-13. 

Now.  inasmuch  as  Syria  has  not 
agreed  to  anything,  I  for  one  would 
doubt  that  any  foreign  forces  will 
withdraw  from  Lebanon;  however,  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  any  with- 
drawals of  Israel  and  Syrian  forces, 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
would  deepen.  Our  troops  would  have 
to  shoulder  greater  patrol  responsibil- 
ities and  would  in  the  process  become 
progressively  more  exposed  to  hostile 
action. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  secret 
agreements  suggests  that  the  United 
States  is  playing  a  much  greater  role 
than  that  of  a  middleman. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
United  States  were  carrying  out  the 
same  scope  of  activities  in  EH  Salvador 
ss  it  is  in  Lebanon  and  if  our  troops  in 
El  Salvador  were  carrying  out  exactly 
the  same  type  of  activities  in  El  Salva- 
dor ss  they  are  in  Lebanon  and  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  dan- 
gers and  if  they  were  similarly  armed, 
there  would  be  a  great  hue  and  cry 
about  violation  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  study  that 
you  commissioned  yourself  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  and  is  that  the 
restraints  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tions clearly  apply  to  the  case  of  Leba- 
non. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  resolution  is  to 
have  any  effect  and  force,  the  commit- 
tee cannot  accept  the  notion  that  it 
means  one  thing  in  El  Salvador,  but 
that  in  identical  circtmistances  in  Leb- 
anon, it  means  something  else:  yet 
that  would  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Only  clarity  and  persistency  will 
insure  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  will  be  pre- 
served; for  I  repeat,  and  in  this  letter  I 
so  state,  as  St.  Paul  warned  his  broth- 
ers in  Corinth: 

If  the  trumpet  call  is  not  clear,  who  will 
prepare  for  battle?  In  the  same  way.  If  your 
ecstatic  utterance  yields  no  precise  meaning, 
how  can  anyone  tell  what  you  are  saying? 
You  will  be  talking  into  the  air. 

You  know  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  study  you  commissioned 
richly  documents  it.  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  have  meaning,  force,  and 
effect  only  if  Congress  exercises  great 
care    and    diligence:    otherwise,    by 


simple  inconsistency  or  inaction,  the 
resolution  will  be  vitiated  beymid 
repair,  and  with  it  the  historic  reaffir- 
mation of  the  congressifuial  responsi- 
bility over  the  war  power  ocmf erred  by 
the  Constitution.  I  fear  that  unless 
the  committee  applies  the  same  pre- 
cise f  irmneas  with  respect  to  Lebanon 
as  it  has  to  En  Salvador,  the  resolution 
will  soon  be  rendered  meaningless. 
You  have  provided  brave  and  diligent 
leadership  before.  I  hope  and  urge 
that  you  wiU  examine  this  matter  with 
the  greatest  of  care. 

Mr.   Speaker.    I   offer   that   letter 
intact  for  the  Rbooks  at  this  point: 
HbusK  OP  RspanaresTnm. 
WUhington.  D.C..  Map  17,  IMS. 
Hon.  CLomr  J.  Zablocki. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affain, 
Raybum  Houu  Office  Buiiding,  WoMhing- 
ton,  D.C. 
Deas  Cucm;  More  than  any  other  serving 
Member  of  Congress,  you  are  reaponsible 
for  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  However 
criticized  or  misunderstood  it  may  be.  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Resolution  Is  of 
paramount,  historic  importance.  More  than 
any  other  legislation,  the  Resolution  af- 
firms the  intent  of  Congren  not  to  abrogate 
nor  abdicate  its  Constitutional  responsibU- 
ities  to  control  the  war  power.  More  than 
any  other  enactment,  the  Resolution  repu- 
diates   the    notion    of   what    has    become 
known  as  Presidential  wars.  You.  as  primary 
author  of  the  Resolution,  as  its  guardian, 
deserve  the  thanks  and  respect  of  not  only 
your  colleagues,  but  of  every  citlsen  in  the 
nation. 

It  is  clear  from  events  in  the  years  since 
the  Resolution  was  enacted  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  always  attempt  to  lnten»et  the  law 
in  the  narrowest  possible  way  or  to  evade  ita 
restraints.  A  case  in  point,  and  one  that  in 
my  opinion  ahould  elicit  your  strongest  con- 
cern, is  the  employment  of  United  States 
Marine  forces  in  Lebanon. 

In  the  Resolution,  restraints  on  the  Presi- 
dent are  triggered  by  Section  4,  when 

"In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  in 
any  case  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  introduced— (1)  into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostUities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances; (2)  into  the  territory  ...  of  a 
foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  combat. 

Probably  the  most  authoriUtive  comment 
on  the  meaning  of  Section  4(aX3)  is  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Sullivan,  who  wrote  the  Committee 
Print.  "The  War  Powers  Resolution,"  which 
you  commissioned  In  1981. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  study  relates,  among  other 
events,  the  dispatch  of  U.S.  forces  to  evacu- 
ate Americans  from  Lebanon  in  June  1976. 
He  suggests  that  the  Resolution  was  not 
triggered  in  that  case  because  the  personnel 
involved  were  unarmed  aixl— 

"Moreover,  evacuees  entered  embarkation 
areas  in  which  a  de  facto  truce  tiad  been  se- 
cured among  warring  parties.  No  hostile 
shots  were  fired.  No  casualties  occurred." 
(Committee  Print.  234) 

Clearly,  the  present  situation  in  Lebanon 
is  different.  HostUe  fire  has  occurred.  There 
have  been  cssualties.  Our  Marine  troops  are 
armed  for  combat 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  what 
"equipped  fbr  combat"  means,  the  Adminis- 
tration tias  argued  that  in  El  Salvador,  U.S. 
military  advisers  were  not.  in  Sullivan's 
words,  "equipped  for  ccnnbat  witliin  the 


■n— "t"g  of  the  Resolution.  Since  they  car- 
ried only  personal  sidearms."  Further,  the 
troops  in  El  Salvador  would  not  accompany 
Salvadoran  forces  on  patrols  and  generally 
confine  themselves  to  safe  situations.  (Com- 
mittee Print.  251,  2S2) 

If  the  definition  of  "equipped  for  ccmibat" 
means  carrying  more  than  sidearms  in  El 
Salvador,  doesn't  the  same  definition  apply 
in  Lebanon?  If  carrying  more  than  sidearms 
triggers  the  reporting  and  limitation  provi- 
sions of  the  Resolution  in  El  Salvador,  why 
has  it  not  done  so  in  Lebanon?  It  seems  to 
me  that  by  the  Administration's  own  terms 
of  what  "equipped  for  combat"  means,  our 
Marines  in  Lebanon  are  so  equipped,  and 
their  presence  there  falls  within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Resolution. 

As  to  the  test  of  "hostilities"  there  is  no 
question  tliat  Lebanon  is  a  more  dangerous 
place  to  our  personnel  than  El  Salvador  is, 
under  present  operational  guidelines.  In  El 
Salvador,  it  is  deemed  a  serious  matter,  a 
possible  breach  of  the  Resolution,  if  soldiers 
are  spotted  carrying  rifles  in  areas  that 
could  be  considered  contested,  or  if  a  heli- 
copter carrying  a  VS.  soldier  is  fired  upon. 
Why  is  this  not  the  case  in  Lebanon,  where 
our  troops  not  only  carry  rifles  routinely, 
patrol  unsafe  areas,  where  our  Embassy  has 
been  reduced  to  rubble,  where  troops  have 
been  wounded,  and  where  a  U.S.  helicopter 
has  been  forced  to  stop  an  investigation  into 
artillery  fire,  because  of  fire  directed 
against  it? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution can  mean  one  thing  in  El  Salvador 
and  another  thing  in  Lebanon.  Yet,  in  com- 
paring the  cases,  it  appears  that  exactly 
such  a  thing  is  being  permitted. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  political 
and  military  involvement  in  Lebanon  is 
going  to  become  much  greater  than  it  al- 
ready is,  if  the  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon,  signed  today,  comes  into 
effect.  Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement, 
the  United  States  would  serve  on  a  "Joint 
Liaison  Committee"  whose  function  would 
be,  in  the  words  of  the  agreement,  ".  .  .  the 
supervision  of  the  implementation  of  all 
areas  covered  by  the  present  agreement 
.  .  ."  Under  the  Joint  Liaison  Committee 
there  would  be  a  Security  Arrangements 
Committee  which  would  also,  at  the  request 
of  either  party,  involve  the  United  States  as 
a  member.  This  Committee  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  peace  within  a  de- 
fined security  zone.  Whether  United  States 
forces  would  become  members  of  the  pro- 
jected joint  supervisory  teams  (evidently 
military  teams)  is  unclear.  However,  it  is 
plain  that  "both  parties  will  request  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  expeditious 
resolution  of  disputes"  (agreed  minutes,  art. 
11).  Ominously,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times; 

"The  officials  said  that  there  would  be  a 
secret  memorandum  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  one  between  the 
United  States  and  Lebanon.  These  are  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  intelligence  and  clandes- 
tine operations."  (Time.  May  17,  1983,  A13) 
Inasmuch  as  Syria  has  not  agreed  to  any- 
thing, I  doubt  tliat  any  foreign  forces  will 
withdraw  from  Lebanon.  However,  to  the 
extent  ttiat  there  are  any  withdrawals  of  Is- 
raeli and  Syrian  forces,  the  involvement  of 
the  United  Stetes  would  deepen;  our  troops 
would  have  to  shoulder  greater  patrol  re- 
spoMlbilltles  and  would  in  the  process 
become  progressively  more  exposed  to  hos- 
tile action.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  secret 
agreements  suggests  that  the  United  States 


is  playing  a  much  greater  role  ttian  that  of 
middleman. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  the  United  States 
were  carrying  out  the  same  scope  of  actWi- 
ties  In  El  Salvador,  as  it  la  in  Lebanon,  and 
if  our  troops  in  El  Salvador  were  carrying 
out  exactly  the  same  type  of  activities  In  El 
Salvador  as  they  are  In  Lebanon,  and  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  dangers, 
and  if  they  were  similarly  armed,  there 
would  be  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  viola- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  study  that  you 
commissioned,  yourself,  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was.  and  is.  that  the  restraints  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  clearly  apply  to 
the  case  of  Lebanon.  I  suggest  to  you  that  if 
the  Resolution  is  to  have  any  effect  and 
force,  the  Committee  cannot  accept  the 
notion  that  it  means  one  thing  in  El  Salva- 
dor, but  that  in  identical  circumstances  in 
Lebanon,  it  means  something  else.  Yet,  that 
would  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Only  clarity  and  consistency  will  assure 
that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  will  be  preserved.  For,  as 
St.  Paul  warned  his  brothers  In  C^orinth,  "if 
the  trumpet-call  is  not  clear,  who  will  pre- 
pare for  battle?  In  the  same  way,  if  your  ec- 
static utterance  yields  no  precise  meaning, 
how  can  anyone  tell  what  you  are  saying? 
You  will  be  talking  into  the  air." 

You  know  from  your  own  experience,  and 
the  study  you  commissioned  richly  docu- 
ments it,  that  the  ResoluUon  will  have 
meaning,  force  and  effect  only  if  Congress 
exercises  great  care  and  diligence;  other- 
wise, by  simple  inconsistency  or  inaction, 
the  Resolution  will  be  vitiated  beyond 
repair,  and  with  it,  the  historic  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Congressional  responsibility  over 
the  war  power,  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  fear  that  imless  the  Committee  ap- 
plies the  same  precise  firmness,  with  respect 
to  Lebanon  as  it  has  to  El  Salvador,  the  Res- 
olution will  soon  be  rendered  meaningless. 
You  have  provided  brave  and  diligent  lead- 
ership before;  I  hope  and  urge  that  you  will 
examine  this  matter  with  the  greatest  of 
care. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HOIRT  B.  GONZALZZ, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  sum  up,  in  the 
backdrop  of  this  very  important 
debate  that  we  Just  initiated  today 
with  respect  to  our  responsibilities  this 
year  to  the  basic  national  defense  com- 
mitment, that  not  only  this  should  be 
as  the  most  important  backdrop  of  our 
discussions,  but  that  we  should  see  in 
full  panorama  what  it  is  we  are  com- 
mitted to  throughout  the  world,  where 
our  troops  are. 

Germany— I  raised  the  issue  to  this 
same  chairman  last  year.  Is  NATO 
dead?  We  have  300,000  Americans.  Are 
they  clear  in  their  mission?  Are  we 
clear  in  our  commitment  there,  when 
our  own  allies  now  seem  to  be  more 
fearful  of  us  than  they  are  of  the  erst- 
while enemy.  Russia? 

In  Korea,  we  have  45.000  Americans 
there  committed.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  an  uproar  where  the  com- 
manding general  in  Korea  was  sent 
back  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because  he  was  proclaiming  as  a 
military  man  on  national  policies  that 
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only  the  dvlllan  leaderahlp.  the  Presi- 
dent htauelf.  could:  protesting  the 
then  President's  and  admlnistnition's 
feeling  that  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  a  withdrawal  of  our  Armed 
Forces  from  South  Korea  in  some  or- 
derly fashion,  in  some  process  there, 
yet  to  be  defined  or  even  discussed 
then.  Well,  they  are  stlU  there. 

In  Central  America,  we  have  yet  to 
receive  and  give  to  the  American 
people  the  whole  truth  about  even  the 
full  extent  of  our  military  presence 
there,  enough  to  say  and  you  have  my 
assurances  of  the  truth  of  this,  though 
unreported  publicly  and  based  on  cre- 
dential witnesses'  testimony  given  to 
me.  we  have  more  military  presence 
Just  in  the  Central  American  portion 
than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  relationships  with  those 
naUoos. 

What  is  our  situation  there?  What  is 
the  present  perqjective? 

I  have  said  this,  that  it  is  such  that 
we  have  lost  the  last  leverage  of  lead- 
ership that  we  could  exercise  collec- 
tively and  if  we  had  had  a  vestige  of  it 
when  I  first  spoke  on  the  subject 
matter  on  April  1. 1980.  in  which  I  was 
in  vain  trying  to  reach  President  Car- 
ter's attention  and  did  not  succeed,  I 
certainly  would  not  now  because  since 
the  Falklands.  I  would  say  that  the 
mood  is  such  that  if  President  Kenne- 
dy were  President  today,  and  mind 
you.  I  am  talking  about  a  President 
that  has  been  idolized  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  if  he  were  the  President  today 
and  he  were  to  try  to  come  out  with 
the  so-called  Alliance  for  Progress,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed. 

We  have  also  had  a  tremendous  ero- 
sion in  our  hegemony,  that  is.  in  our 
power,  in  our  influence,  right  here  on 
our  front  steps  Just  in  the  last  5  years. 
This  has  yet  to  be  perceived  by  oiu- 
leaders. 

I  read  the  words  of  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  I  read  the  words 
of  our  Secretaries  of  State,  beginning 
with  Mr.  Haig  and  now  Mr.  Shultz, 
and  I  lament  what  I  hear  and  see. 

Let  us  look  at  it.  We  are  discussing 
here  about  our  Maginot  Line,  the 
bomb,  and  its  fiuther  development.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  real  world  is  that 
that  is  not  what  we  will  have  to  face  in 
a  contingency,  and  God  forbid  that  we 
have  to  face  it  even  halfway  simulta- 
neously, where  our  own  men  who  pre- 
pare to  do  battle  and  die  for  us  do  not 
see  clearly  their  mission. 

If  a  nation  and  a  people  cannot  per- 
ceive the  reason  for  it.  we  can  never 
elicit  the  will  to  wage  and  win  a  war. 

I.  for  one.  feel  and  have  always  felt 
and  will  always  feel  that  when  we 
resort  to  that,  that  it  is  a  confession  of 
the  faUure  of  diplomacy.  We  do  not 
reaort  to  that.  No  nation  goes  to  the 
military  untU  they  fail  diplomatically. 
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Then  there  is  only  one  way.  It  is  not 
like  sending  the  Redskins,  as  this 
President  seems  to  be  doing  with  the 
marines  in  Beirut.  It  is  not  a  football 
game.  They  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
the  loss  of  their  lives  possibly,  and  I 
for  one  do  not  want  them  there  unless 
they  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  maximum.  Also,  in 
the  case  that  is  so  needed,  that  if  we 
amass  them  and  use  them,  we  do  so 
overwhelmingly  massively  and  victori- 
ously as  only  that  word  can  be  under- 
stood. 

But  I  end  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying 
"For  if  the  tnmipet  gives  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  for 
the  batUe?" 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottimger) 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
India's  detonation  of  a  so-called 
"peaceful  nuclear  explosive,"  I  am 
submitting  a  bill  which  is  badly 
needed  to  strengthen  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978.  I  am 
proud  to  be  Joined  by  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Marktv,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  who  are 
cosponsoring  this  legislative  proposal. 
An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Gary 
Hart  and  Auui  Crahstoh. 

The  NNPA  established  the  United 
States  as  a  world  leader  in  setting  high 
nonproliferation  standards  of  conduct. 
However,  in  the  5  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Act,  the  risks  posed  by  nuclear  prolif- 
eration have  not  abated.  Recent  devel- 
opments, especially  over  the  past  2 
years,  now  make  it  clear  that  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  laws  need  strengthening. 

My  deepest  concern  is  over  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  promoting  nuclear  commerce 
and  trade  that  will  surely  contribute 
to  the  rapid  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  the  world.  I  urge  Members 
to  give  their  immediate  and  personal 
attention  to  these  matters  and  to  sup- 
port our  proposal  as  contained  in  the 
legislation  being  Jointly  introduced 
today  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Our  principal  concern  is  that  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  actually  serving  to  ac- 
celerate, rather  than  to  inhibit,  the 
spread  of  technology,  equipment,  and 
materials  that  can  be  applied  to 
making  nuclear  weapons.  Policies  an- 
nounced and  actions  taken  over  the 
past  2  years  have  reversed  the  biparti- 
san approach  to  comlMiting  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  that  was  devel- 
oped in  the  administrations  of  Presi- 


dents Ford  and  Carter  and  embodied 
in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978. 

The  most  dramatic  and  dangerous 
departure  from  paftt  policy  is  the 
Reagan  administration's  active  promo- 
tion of  Plutonium,  a  nuclear  explosive 
material,  as  a  civilian  fuel.  By  actively 
promoting  commercial  development  of 
breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing 
plants  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  paving 
the  way  for  an  industrial  process  that 
will  produce,  by  the  ton.  plutonium 
that  can  be  used  by  the  pound  to  make 
atomic  bombs.  Although  this  policy 
may  t>e  responsive  to  certain  industrial 
interests,  it  is  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  nuclear  Industry  and  it 
is  certainly  anathema  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Unless  the  Congress  takes  im- 
mediate steps  to  reverse  this  policy, 
the  United  States  will  be  exporting 
the  very  technologies  and  materials 
that  can  be  turned  into  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  used  against  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  fact 
that  the  global  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  poses  a  grave  danger  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  entire  world, 
rivaling  that  of  the  arms  race  lietween 
the  superpowers.  Individually,  many 
of  us  have  expressed  our  concerns 
about  the  administration's  lack  of  ac- 
complishment in  bringing  the  arms 
race  under  control.  The  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  was  a  clear  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  administration's 
efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  around  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  not  at  all  reassured  by 
President  Reagan's  recent  statement 
that  "we  are  pretty  well  on  our  way  to, 
if  not  entirely  eliminating  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, holding  it  down  to  where  a 
country  might  have  a  weapon  or  two. 
but  they  are  not  going  to  have  enough 
to  threaten  the  world."  In  fact,  as  was 
shown  with  small  nuclear  devices  used 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasalci,  Just  one 
bomb  can  wreak  devastation  and  de- 
struction and  result  in  an  enormous 
loss  of  life.  A  weapon  of  that  size 
would  likely  kiU  the  entire  10  million 
population  of  Metropolitan  New  York. 

As  the  number  of  nations  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  grow,  so  does  the 
likelihood  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  used— possibly  in  a  regional  conflict 
that  could  engulf  the  superpowers  and 
result  in  world  nuclear  war.  Our  con- 
cern is  that  the  policies  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  administration  are  di- 
rectly and  significantly  contributing  to 
the  perilous  process  of  proliferation.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
nation,  once  having  acquired  a  weapon 
or  two,  will  not  proceed  to  develop  a 
substantial  arsenal,  along  with  the 
means  for  delivering  those  weapons,  or 
that  other  nations,  especially  regional 
rivals,  will  not  soon  follow  suit  or  that 
such  weapons  will  not  be  used  or  fall 
into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  terror- 


ist groups.  If  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  act  as  if  proliferation  is  inevi- 
table, of  course  it  will  be. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  the 
administration  is  sending  the  wrong 
signals  to  nations  that  are  now  testing 
the  depth  of  the  UJS.  resolve  to 
combat  the  spread  of  nuclear  wem^ons. 
For  example: 

India,  which  used  U.S.-supplied 
heavy  water  to  produce  the  plutonium 
for  its  nuclear  explosion  in  1974.  will 
continue  to  receive  uranium  fuel  for 
its  UJB.-supplied  power  reactors  from 
the  French,  thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
Commerce  and  Energy  Depart|nents 
are  proceeding  with  transfers  of  key 
nuclear  components  to  India.  And  all 
of  this  assistance  proceeds  without  our 
getting  any  assurances  from  India  that 
the  Plutonium  produced  thanks  to  this 
assistance  will  remain  subject  to  inter- 
national safeguards. 

Pakistan  is  receiving  $3.2  billion  in 
U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance, 
in  spite  of  reports  that  it  is  using  un- 
safeguarded  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing facilities  to  produce  uranium 
and  Plutonium  for  nuclear  wei^wns. 

South  Africa,  which  continues  to  op- 
erate an  ilnsafeguarded  enrichment 
plant  built  with  U.S.  assistance,  is  re- 
ceiving nuclear  fuel  from  France  and 
powerful  computers  from  the  United 
States— all  of  it  arranged  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  administration. 

Argentina  and  Brazil,  which  are 
building  unsafeguarded  reprocessing 
plants,  are  receiving  assistance  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  again 
arranged  by  the  administration. 

And  the  reprocessing  of  plutonium 
from  U.S.-»upplied  fuel  proceeds  in 
Elurope  and  Japan  with  the  consent  of 
the  administration,  thereby  introduc- 
ing into  commerce  an  equivalent  of 
thousands  of  nuclear  bombs.  The 
danger  that  such  material  wiU  be 
stolen  and  used  by  terrorists  increases 
with  each  day  that  this  reprocessing 
continues. 

In  a  July  16,  1981,  policy  statement 
on  nonproliferation,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration atmounced  some  laudato- 
ry objectives: the  need  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives 
to  additional  countries  *  *  *  to  inhibit 
the  transf  a-  of  sensitive  nuclear  mate- 
rial, equipment,  and  technology  *  *  * 
requiring  international  safeguuds  on 
all  nuclear  activities  in  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  as  a  condition  for  any 
significant  new  nuclear  supply  com- 
mitment." However,  the  policy  is  ren- 
dered self<contradictory  and  self-de- 
feating by  the  further  declaration  that 
the  administration  would  "not  inhibit 
or  set  back  civil  reprocessing  and 
breeder  reactor  development  abroad  in 
nations  with  advanced  nuclear  power 
programs  irhere  it  does  not  constitute 
a  proliferation  risk." 

The  Reagan  administration's  policy 
also  advocates  improving  regional  and 


global  stability  in  order  to  reduce  "mo- 
tivations that  can  drive  countries 
toward  nuclear  explosives."  But  while 
conflict  resolution  should  be  an  impor- 
tant objective  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  it 
is  no  substitute  over  the  long  run  for 
preventing  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
explosive  materials  into  international 
commerce.  The  cause  of  regional  and 
global  stability  is  best  served  by  keep- 
ing nuclear  t)omb  materials  out  of  as 
many  nations  as  possible. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  administra- 
tion's policy  has  had  precisely  the  op- 
posite effect.  It  has  hastened  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  by: 

First,  actively  promoting  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  the  enrichment  and  reprocess- 
ing technologies  needed  to  produce 
weapons-usable  uranium  and  plutoni- 
um. This  constitutes  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
UJS.  Government  from  the  birth  of 
the  nuclear  age  until  President 
Reagan  took  office. 

Second,  approving  foreign  reprocess- 
ing of  Plutonium  from  U.S.-origln 
spent  fuel  despite  the  fact  that  the 
IAEA  has  publicly  declared  that  the 
international  safeguards  system  is  in- 
capable of  providing  timely  warning  of 
a  diversion  of  this  material  from  civil- 
ian to  weapons  purposes. 

Third,  offering  no  incentives  for 
other  countries  to  forgo  the  use  of  plu- 
tonium fuel  and,  in  fact,  encouraging 
Plutonium  use  abroad  by  means  of  our 
own  domestic  example  of  championing 
commercial  development  of  breeder  re- 
actors and  reprocessing  plants. 

Fourth,  exploiting  loopholes  in  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  by  ap- 
proving export  of  nuclear  and  dual-use 
items  to  nations  that  refuse  to  accept 
international  safeguards  on  all  their 
nuclear  activities.  These  nations, 
which  refuse  to  ratify  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  are  most 
suspected  to  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, include  Argentina,  Brazil,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  In  those 
instances  where  the  act  strictly  forbids 
certain  nuclear  exports  to  such  coun- 
tries, the  administration  has  found 
other  nations,  less  committed  to  non- 
proliferation,  to  serve  as  alternative 
suppliers  of  >  these  items. 

Fifth,  continuing  to  export  highly 
enriched  uranium,  an  atom  bomb  ma- 
terial, for  use  in  research  reactors 
while  cutting  back  on  U.S.  programs  to 
develop  alternative  low-enriched  fuels 
not  suitable  for  weapons  in  these  reac- 
tors. 

Sixth,  eliminating  restrictions  on 
econcHuic  and  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan's  obvious  nuclear  weapons 
program,  and  failing  to  make  clear 
that  development  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
by  any  country  wQl  result  in  a  cutoff 
of  all  forms  of  assistance  to  that  coun- 
try. 

To  the  often  heard  argiunent  that 
restrictions  on  nuclear  commerce  are 
useless  because  if  we  do  not  sell  dan- 


gerous materials,  equipment,  others 
will:  the  argument  ignores  the  effec- 
tiveness of  previous  administration's 
nonproliferation  efforts  to  halt  the 
sale  of  reprocessing  technology  fnnn 
France  to  Pakistan  and  Germany  to 
Brazil.  The  efforts  of  past  administra- 
tions to  oppose  such  transfers  were 
successful  until  President  Reagan  in- 
troduced his  new  policy  to  have  the 
United  States  set  an  example  of  expor- 
tation rather  than  restraint. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  dangerous 
flaws  in  the  administration's  conduct 
of  nuclear  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions, we  are  introducing  today  the 
Nuclear  Explosives  Control  Act  of 
1983.  This  legislation  strengthens  the 
earlier  Nonproliferation  Act  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

First,  banning  U.S.  exports  of  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  technology. 
Second,  establishing  a  moratoriiun 
on  foreign  reprocessing  of  plutonium 
from  U.S.-origin  spent  fuel,  other  than 
for  limited  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  facilities  for  which 
commitments  have  already  been  made. 
Use  of  this  plutoniimi  in  large  com- 
mercial powerplants— breeders  or  oth- 
erwise—would be  prohibited.  Reproc- 
essing of  Plutonium  from  U.S.-origin 
spent  fuel  for  other  than  R&D  pur- 
poses could  not  proceed  until  Congress 
determined  that  effective  intema- 
toinal  safeguards  will  be  applied  and 
that  effective  sanctions  exist  against 
violations. 

Third,  requiring  the  United  States  to 
offer— as  an  incentive  for  other  na- 
tions to  forgo  plutonium-uranium  en- 
richment services  at  a  discounted  price 
for  the  production  of  low  enriched 
uranium— unsuitable  for  weapons- 
fuel.  As  a  further  inducement,  the 
United  States  would  offer  assistance  in 
the  management  of  uiu^processed 
spent  fuel,  in  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  and  in  providing  ex- 
isting nuclear  powerplants  with  im- 
proved nuclear  fuel  to  Increase  reactor 
efficiency.  This  assistance  would 
stretch  out  the  supply  nonweapons 
usable  uranium  and  reduce  inventories 
of  Plutonium  left  as  a  bjrproduct  in 
spent  nuclear  fuel. 

Fourth,  closing  loopholes  in  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Act  by  requir- 
ing uniform,  strict  criteria  to  govern 
expert  actions  of  all  Federal  agencies. 
At  present,  only  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  is  required  to  halt 
exports  to  nations  that  refuse  to 
accept  international  safeguards  on  all 
their  activities;  under  the  new  law,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Departments 
would  be  under  the  same  restrictions. 
This  would  prevent  nuclear  and  dual- 
use  items  from  being  exported  to  na- 
tions suspected  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons.  This  provision  also  would 
prevent  U.S.  companies  from  using 
foreign  affiliates  to  engage  in  nuclear 
trade  with  countries  with  which  the 
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American  companies  are  barred  from 
tnuttnc.  In  addition,  the  Defense  De- 
partment would,  for  the  first  time,  be 
required  to  approve  from  the  national 
securl^  standpoint  nuclear  exports 
approved  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Fifth,  barring  U.S.  exports  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  as  soon  as  foreign 
reaearch  reactcws  can  use  alternative 
fuels  unsuitable  for  nuclear  weapons. 
This  provision  also  would  accelerate 
the  U.8.  program  for  developing  such 
alternative  fuels. 

Sixth,  strengthening  sanctions  to  re- 
quire an  automatic  cut-off  of  all  nucle- 
ar and  other  assistance  to  nations  that 
explode  nuclear  devices. 

The  legislation  introduced  today 
would  redirect  U^S.  nuclear  policy 
away  from  the  path  of  proliferation 
and  onto  a  course  of  prudence  and 
suaity.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  legis- 
lation and  the  sound  policy  it  em- 
bodies. 

The  concerns  I  have  discussed  are 
set  forth  in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Reagan  which  Senator  Hakt  and  I. 
al<Hig  with  the  bill's  cosponsors  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  have  sent  to  the 
White  House.  Former  Vice  President 
llondale  also  shares  our  concerns  and 
he  has  signed  the  letter. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dinuuii)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
travel  requirements  to  chair  a  hearing 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Oversight.  I  missed  three 
votes  on  May  12. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  roUcall  No.  114.  "yes" 
on  rollcall  No.  115.  and  "yes"  on  roll- 
call  No.  116. 

I  regret  that  my  travel  to  this  hear- 
ing in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  forced  me 
to  miss  these  votes  on  HJl.  2587  and 
proposed  amendments  to  it.« 


VIEWPOINT  ON  THE  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McEwxh)  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  recently  share  a  plat- 
form with  one  of  America's  great  mili- 
tary leaders.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Schweit- 
ser  is  a  man  who  was  bom  in  Chicago 
and  enlisted  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  at  the  age  of  22.  He  served  as  a 
noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  Just  2  years  before  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant. 

General  Schweitser  went  on  active 
duty  in  1953  and  was  commissioned  in 
the  Regular  Army  in  1957.  He  has 
commanded  calvary  units,  troops,  and 


squadrons  on  the  regimental  level,  and 
led  a  brigade-stae  task  force  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  Vietnam. 

During  his  illustrious  career.  Gener- 
al Schweitaer  has  had  three  tours  of 
duty  in  Germany  and  made  repeated 
tours  throughout  Vietnam.  He  served 
nearly  5  years  at  the  Allied  Powers  Su- 
preme Headquarters  in  Belgium. 

The  general  has  a  degree  in  govern- 
ment and  politics  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  another  in  interna- 
tional relations  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. He  has  also  attended  the  in- 
fantry, armor,  and  aviation  schools  of 
the  U.S.  Army  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  General  Staff  and 
Army  War  Colleges. 

Few  men  have  received  as  many  ac- 
colades and  commendations  as  Gener- 
al Schweitzer.  His  numerous  decora- 
tions Include  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  three  Silver  Stars,  seven 
Purple  Hearts,  two  awards  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Soldiers  Medal,  four 
Bronze  Star  Medals  of  Valor,  two 
awards  of  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge, 
two  awards  of  the  Defense  Superior 
Service  Medal,  as  well  as  numerous 
foreign  decorations. 

General  Schweitzer's  outstanding 
career  in  the  Pentagon  includes  as- 
signments as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Policy  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff  and  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans.  He  currently  is 
Director  of  Strategy  Plans  and  Policy 
in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  is  concurrently  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
and  Plans  Joint  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

General  Schweitzer's  comments.  I 
believe,  are  important  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  comments  referred  to  follow: 

A  ViKwroimr  on  ths  Nuclias  Fusn 
The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  power  that 
could  inflict  significant  damage  on  this 
Nation,  so  we  should  examine  what  they  are 
doing.  Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing. 
There  has  indeed  been  an  arms  race  for  the 
put  20  years— the  only  trouble  is  that  for 
moat  of  that  time,  it  has  been  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  which  has  been  in  the  race. 
Ours  has  been  an  on-again,  off-again  per- 
formance. 

The  years  after  World  War  II  saw  U.S. 
conventional  military  might  dwindle  almost 
to  insignificance.  As  George  Marstiall  said 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  con- 
stantly being  pressed  to  give  the  Russians 
hell,  but  he  acknowledged  that  was  a  tall 
order  when  they  had  380  divisions  and  he 
had  only  1  Vt. 

We,  of  course,  had  the  atom  bomb,  but  its 
use  seemed  limited  to  ultimate,  not  proxi- 
mate, wars.  The  Soviets  never  deemphasised 
the  magnitude  of  their  conventional  effort. 
They  now  have  in  excess  of  IM  divisions  as 
compared  to  our  24,  both  active  and  Nation- 
al Guard.  Since  the  Cuban  mlasUe  crisis, 
they  have  steadily  built  up  a  nuclear  capa- 


bility wtiich  not  only  challentes  ours,  but  in 
important  respects  Is  superior  to  mm. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  their  effort  should  not 
be  underestimated.  Even  given  the  national 
paranoia  engineered  by  the  appalling  Rus- 
sian sacrifices  at  the  tiandi  of  invaders  in 
the  first  tialf  of  tliis  century,  by  any  meas- 
ure the  Soviets  tiave  amassed  a  force  far 
greater  ttian  la  needed  for  defense.  The 
truly  disturbing  factor  Is  tiiat  they  have 
shown  a  recent  taste  for  using  It.  directly  or 
indirectly,  beyond  their  borders. 

Some  comparisons  are  in  order.  A  bccade 
ago.  the  U  A  ONP  was  roughly  twice  that  of 
the  Soviets,  but  the  percentage  share  of  the 
GNP  we  devoted  to  defense  was  rougtUy 
tuUf  theirs.  Thus,  our  aggregate  defense  ef- 
forts were  very  roughly  equal.  Such  equiva- 
lence as  existed,  however.  stc^M  there.  In 
constant  U.S.  dollars,  defense  spending  de- 
clined and  leveled  off  after  Vietnam  and 
until  the  early  Carter  administration  years. 
Soviet  expenditures  continued  to  grow.  Fur- 
ther, about  one-half  of  the  UJS.  defense 
budget  pa^  for  people  programs— such  as 
military  and  civilian  salaries,  housing,  trans- 
fers between  posts.  By  contrast,  less  tlum  30 
percent  of  the  Soviet  budget  is  so  allocated, 
thereby  freeing  some  30  percent  more  for 
R&D  and  procurement. 

Statisticians  may  quibble  about  3  or  4  per- 
cent at  the  margin.  What  they  cannot  quib- 
ble about,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  outspent  us  by  some  tSOOB  in  mili- 
tary hardware  over  the  past  decade.  That 
SSOOB  would  have  paid  for: 

300  MX  missUes  along  with  4.600  MX 
shelters  under  the  "racetrack"  basing  con- 
cept; plus 

8  Trident  submarines  with  300  Trident 
missiles:  plus 

7.000  M-1  tanks  together  with  3.000  M-3 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles:  plus 

All  the  P-14S  P-15S  P-16'8.  P-lS's  and  A- 
lO's  to  modernize  completely  our  tactical  air 
forces  in  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force:  plus 

Several  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  left  over. 

To  underscore:  That  is  the  differential  in 
spending,  not  a  measure  of  the  base  defense 
programs.  To  compound  our  concern,  Soviet 
momentum  in  adding  modem  weapons  to 
their  inventory  continues  relentlessly.  They 
have  outproduced  us  4  to  1  in  tanks  over  the 
past  half  dosen  years,  at  an  annual  average 
production  rate  of  some  3,300  tanks  to  our 
650.  These  higher  rates  of  production  are 
mirrored  in  other  key  categories  of  combat 
such  as  mechanized  fighting  vehicles,  artil- 
lery, and  helicopters. 

Factoring  in  our  NATO  allies  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  does  not 
substantially  change  the  dimensions  of  dis- 
parity because,  though  the  East  Europeans' 
contribution  to  the  Soviet  effort  is  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  the  West  Europeans' 
to  NATO,  the  West  Europeans  spend  far 
more  on  their  military  personnel  (more  even 
than  do  we  >— leaving  leas  for  new  weapons 
and  equipment  for  NATO. 

The  end  result  has  been  a  sustained  and 
growing  imbalance  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  at  the  conventional  force  level. 
The  President's  program  of  defense  expend- 
itures will  not  significantly  close  the  gap;  it 
will  only  keep  the  gap  from  increasing. 

It  is  important  to  understand  this  conven- 
tional imbalance  as  one  enters  the  debate 
on  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  systems. 
for  the  heart,  if  not  the  soul,  of  our  military 
effort  lies,  not  in  using  these  weapons,  but 
in  deterring  their  use  by  others.  Deterrence 
is  an  ancient  concept,  predating  nuclear 
weapons  and  understood  by  all  homeowners 
with  dogs  of  any  description.  Deterrence. 
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however,  has  come  to  be  seen  by  some  as  a 
new  and  dangerous  phenomenon  in  and  of 
itself.  Deterrence  to  seen  as  inunoral.  and  if 
we  could  lust  do  away  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  cduld  do  away  with  deterrence.  We 
can  do  away  with  deterrence,  however,  only 
when  we  do  away  with  the  nation  state.  "WWi 
and  Ariel  Durant  ezpreawd  it  best  in  point- 
ing out  tbat  in  the  last  SJS6  years  of  re- 
corded history  only  368  have  seen  no  war. 
Aocordinc  to  the  center  for  defense  infor- 
mation, time  are  today  more  than  4  millioo 
aokiien  fighting  In  some  40  wan  Involvtnc 
48  of  the  world's  164  natlans.  Any  of  these 
conflagrations  hss  the  potential  of  growing 
larger. 

Deterrence  has,  of  course,  been  more  suc- 
cenf  ul  at  the  nuclear  than  at  the  conven- 
tional leveL  Any  ratioma  aggressor,  in  Initi- 
ating an  attack  on  hta  neighbor,  swimes  lie 
can  get  away  with  hte  sggreasion.  or  at  least 
pay  a  prioe  leas  than  bto  possible  gains.  The 
calculus  la  a  conventional  conflict  bas  never 
been  easy,  but  most  sggreaors  go  Into  con- 
flict thinking  It  will  be  short  and  victorious. 
If  he  could  liave  peeked  into  the  future  and 
seen  the  outcome,  however.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein might  have  had  second  thoughts  about 
invading  Iran  almost  three  years  ago.  More 
to  the  point,  had  the  Kaiser  foreseen  the 
disastrous  results  of  Worid  War  I.  which 
ended  thne  thrones  and  put  the  Bolsheviks 
into  the  Kremlin,  both  he  snd  the  Tter 
might  have  acted  with  more  caution. 

We.  however,  have  peeked  Into  the  future. 
We  have  seen  and  understood  the  devasta- 
tion made  possible  by  nuclear  weapons. 
What  nuclear  weapons  have  given  us  is  a 
uniquely  persuasive  deterrent,  one  whose 
effect,  however,  to  gauged  not  mly  by  its  de- 
structive power  but  also  by  the  resolve  to 
use  it  If  necessary.  As  the  Soviets  enhanced 
their  nudear  capabilities,  however,  simple 
deterrence  became  more  complex.  The  pos- 
slbUity  of  a  disarming  initial  strike  by  one 
side  raised  the  need  for  a  reliable,  survivable 
second  strike  which,  in  retaliation,  could  de- 
liver a  devastating  blow  to  the  aggreoor. 
Thto  course  wss.  not  unnaturally,  pursued 
by  both  the  United  States  snd  the  Soviet 
Union  alike,  so  that  the  existenoe  of  an  ulti- 
mately sarviving  nuclear  retaliatory  force 
became  the  goal.  It  was  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  ether  side  would  see  no  gain  could 
come  from  aggression. 

The  coastruction  of  thto  nuclear  posture 
by  the  U.fi.  came  to  be  known  as  a  warflght- 
ing  capability,  not  an  inaccurate  portrayal 
of  what  was  created  militarily  to  convince 
the  Soviets  that  they  could  never  win  a  nu- 
clear exchange— whatever  meaning  tbat 
term  liad  In  Uie  nuclear  context  The  term, 
of  course,  has  had  profoimd,  and  In  retro- 
spect, udfortunate,  political  repereussiaas. 
for  it  shifted  the  domestic  public  debate  and 
peroepUoDs  fnmi  the  reasoned  posture  of 
prudent  statecraft  to  oonomis  about  the 
emotional  stability  of  unleashed  Dr. 
Strangeloves. 

And  thto  to  the  paradox  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence—ttiat  to  keep  a  nuclear  exchange  less 
likely,  you  must  create  a  credible  capability 
.  to  "wage"  the  war  you  want  to  avert. 
Should  y^u  fall  to  do  so.  you  either  encour- 
age the  aggressor  to  undermine  your  inter- 
ests by  nuclear  blackmail  or.  In  the  extreme, 
risk  the  Very  nuclear  exchange  you  hope  to 
avoid  because  your  truly  vital  interests  bave 
become  threatened.  Neither  of  these  options 
to  an  acceptable  policy  for  our  nation,  and 
our  natlcnal  leaders  should  not  be  put  in 
the  position  of  having  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween batidng  down  or  being  destroyed  lie- 
cauae  of  an  Inadequate  military  capability. 


Unfortunately,  the  current  efforts  to  stop 
the  nudear  arms  race  by  instituting  a 
"mutual  and  verifiable  freese  on  the  produc- 
tlon.  testing,  and  dq;>loynient  of  nuclear 
weapons"  will  bave  Uie  long  range  effect  of 
putting  our  national  leaders  In  Just  such  a 
policy  box. 

The  freese  proposal  has  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  seeming  to  simplify  an  extraordinari- 
ly ooau>lex  and  dynunic  nudear  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union.  Quite  apart  from  the  appealing 
notion  of  freesing  a  costly  and  debilitating 
arms  race,  supporters  of  the  freeze  point 
out  two  factors  wtiich  they  say  answer  the 
charge  that  our  national  security  would  be 
imperiled  by  a  freeze. 

The  first  to  the  necessary  condition  that 
the  freese  lie  mutual  and  verifiable.  Thto  to 
persuasive:  Should  such  conditions  be  met. 
the  Soviets  could  not  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  U.S. 

The  other  evidence  dted  to  that,  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  current  and  former 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
said  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  ex- 
change the  U.S.  capability  for  the  Soviet 
one.  Tbat  being  the  case,  freeze  advocates 
wiaiwtatn  better  that  we  should  freeze  now. 
rather  than  later,  to  keep  extoting  U.S. 


While  these  two  points  might  seem  per- 
suasive to  some,  they  are  based  on  some 
major  mtoimderstandings  of  our  strategic 
nudinu-  posture  and  some  downright  wishful 
thinking.  Primary  among  these  misunder- 
standings to  that  modernization  of  our  nu- 
dear systems  to  essential  in  its  own  right, 
not  Just  as  a  bargaining  chip  as  some  would 
have  you  believe.  Today  75  percent  of  U.S. 
strategic  niKlear  wei^ions  are  on  launchers 
18  years  old  or  older.  By  contrast.  75  per- 
cent of  Soviet  strategic  nudear  weapons  are 
on  launchers  5  years  old  or  less.  Recall  the 
disparity  of  military  expenditures— of  that 
sum  of  $500B;  the  Soviets'  investment  in 
strategic  systems  over  the  last  decade  ex- 
ceeded our  own  by  $140  billion.  The  Soviets 
Introduced  10  variants  of  ICBM's  and  four 
new  SLBM  systems. 

A  freeze  would  lock  in  existing  Soviet  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Soviets  have  1.398  ICBM  launchers, 
while  the  UJS.  has  1.043. 

Although  the  balltotic  missile  warhead 
count  to  roughly  equal  (some  7,900  Soviet  to 
7.100  UA).  the  Soviets  have  a  hard  target 
klU  advantage  of  3:1 

The  Soviets  have  some  63  SSBN's  to  the 
UJS.  33.  with  23  more  equipped  with  cruise 
missiles. 

In  terms  of  megatonnage,  the  Soviets  pos- 
sess the  equivalent  of  11.2  million  tons  of 
TNT.  whUe  the  U.S.  has  4.5.  During  the 
past  20  years,  we  reduced  our  warhead 
stocks  by  V»  and  our  megatonnage  by  Vt, 
even  as  the  Soviets  were  increasing  their 
numbers.  These  present  disparities  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  We  must  address  them 
with  all  the  seriousness  that  their  existence 


The  time  will  come  when  all  these  sys- 
tems, both  U.S.  and  Soviet,  will  be  obsolete. 
The  trouble  to  thto  obsolescence  comes  a  lot 
eartier  for  the  United  States  than  it  does  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  under  a  freeze  we 
could  not  take  steps  to  modernize  our  sys- 
tems, to  replace  those  worn  with  age.  and  to 
Improve  their  reliability  and  safety.  Thus 
the  Issue  to  less  the  effective  balance  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  sets  of  weaponry 
today  than  what  It  might  be  10-15  years  in 
the  future. 

Additionally,  while  a  freeze  symmetrically 
observed  could  indeed  cap  nudear  weapon 


devdopment— mtostles.  warheads,  and  per- 
haps such  single  purpose  laundiers  as  sub- 
marines—It would  not  affect  the  rest  of  the 
strategic  nudear  posture  In  the  aggregate. 
These  supporting  systems  have  a  moderniz- 
ing dynamic  quite  Independent  of  nudear 
weapons.  Specifically,  air  defense,  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  hardened  command  and 
cmtrol  systems,  dvil  defense.  Development 
In  these  fields  not  only  would  not  be  con- 
strained under  the  proposed  freeze,  but 
would  likely  be  speeded  up— certainly  by  the 
Soviets,  less  likdy  by  ourselves— as  re- 
sources are  freed  from  the  f razm  categories. 

Unfortunately  the  Soviets  stand  far  more 
to  gain  from  such  a  freeze  than  does  the 
VS. 

The  Soviet  lead  in  ICBM's  and  the  threat 
they  pose  to  our  land  baaed  missiles  would 
be  codified.  Our  flexitiUity  to  reduce  that 
vulnerability  by  developing  smaller  mobile 
mtosOes.  now  an  emerging  possibility,  would 
be  denied. 

The  U.S.  relies  far  more  heavily  than  Uie 
Soviet  Union  on  the  air  breathing  leg  of  our 
strategic  forces.  Since  air  defense  improve- 
ments would  not  be  constrained,  and  there 
are  limits  to  enhancing  the  penetrability  of 
bombers  and  cruise  missUes.  the  Soviets 
would  have  more  to  gain. 

The  sea-based  leg  of  our  deterrent  would 
similarly  be  more  adversely  affected  by  a 
freeze  than  would  the  Soviets'  equivalent. 
Half  of  our  strategic  warheads  are  at  sea; 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Soviets'  are.  Unim- 
peded progress  in  unfrozen  A8W  would 
favor  the  Soviets. 

Thus  a  freeze  would  be  a  very  selective 
and  disadvantageous  checking  of  our  ulti- 
mate deterrent,  perpetuating  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  our  ICBM's.  while  simultaneously  al- 
lowing our  relatively  superior  other  legs  of 
the  Triad  to  become  increasingly  vulnera- 
ble. Additionally,  we  face  a  greater  relative 
aging  of  our  force— directly  translatable 
into  future  capability— than  do  the  Soviets. 
That  to  why  support  of  a  freeze  of  the  type 
now  under  consideration  to  ill-advised. 

There  are  some  other  reasons  as  well: 

Certainly  the  Soviets  would  have  less  in- 
centive to  negotiate  serious  arms  limits  or 
reductions  because  they  would  benefit  from 
its  provisions. 

Effective  verifiability  would  be  impossible 
to  achieve.  Negotiations  on  thto  aspect 
would  be  prolonged  and  divert  us  from  the 
real  tasks  of  reducing  the  numbers,  and. 
even  more  importantly,  establishing  mecha- 
nisms for  crisis  control.  The  potential  for 
cheating  would  remain  very  high  indeed,  so 
high  as  to  threaten  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
move  for  security  reasons. 

As  the  strategic  nudear  balance  stiifts 
against  us  under  the  impact  of  a  freeze,  in- 
creasing importance  to  cast  on  the  conven- 
tional force  balance,  yet  the  imbalance  at 
thto  level  (one  expected  to  continue)  to  what 
drove  us  toward  nuclear  systems  in  the  first 
place.  We  would  have  the  worst  of  both 
worlds,  nuclear  and  conventional. 

As  a  closing  point,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  we  must  move  beyond  a  freeze.  We  can 
and  must  do  better.  The  President's  initia- 
tives in  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
and  hto  INF  proposato  are  designed  to 
reduce  substantially  the  numbers  of  nudear 
weapons  in  the  possession  of  the  superpow- 
ers. 

These  negotiations  will  not  be  conduded 
overnight  nor  can  the  goal  of  achieving  an 
agreement  become  an  end  unto  itself,  but 
rather  the  goal  should  be  achieved  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  promoting  interna- 
tional stability,  enhancing  security,  and  re- 
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&atixm  the  riak  of  ww.  PlnaUy.  any  acree- 
ment  achieved  maat  be  suf floently  oompre- 
heEVhre  that  teal  reducUona  take  place,  and 
«e  must  not  create  the  Uluaian  of  anna  con- 
trol by  acceptlnc  an  acxeement  which  will 
ahlft  the  international  competition  between 
the  UjS.  and  Soviet  Union  to  aome  other 
aapect  of  the  military  arena.  Only  in  thia 
way  can  aima  control  acreements  serve  the 
purpoaea  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Umi^  STAna-SoTiR  Miutabt  Balaihx 


Biaon 46 

Bear . 100 

Badier/blinder 458 

Tactical  aviation: 

United  Statea: 
All  typea 3.M0 

Soviet  Union: 
AU  types 6.200 


Stratafic  nuclear  forces: 
United  States: 

IClnutenian  n 

Ifinutcman  m 

450 
550 

Titan 

43 

Total 

Soviet  Union: 
8S-11  

1.043 
550 

ss-i7™!!ZZ""!"!!!!!"I!!!!!!!"!"l.. 

S8-18  - 

60 
ISO 
308 

SS-IO™ 

330 

Total 

Lone    range    intermediate    nuclear 
forces: 
United  States: 

pn 

OLCM 

Soviet  Union: 

SS-4 

SS-5 

SS-20.„ 


Total. 


Submarine   launched   ballistic   mis- 
sUes: 
United  States: 

Trident  I/C-4.  PoseJdon/C-3 

Soviet  Union: 
S8-N-6.  S8-N-8.  S8-N-17.  SS-N- 

l8.SS-NX-aO 

Strategic  bombers: 
United  SUtes: 

B-5r8 

P-lll's - 

Soviet  Union: 
Backfire 


1.398 


>108 
>484 


232 

16 

333 

681 


520 
950+ 


316 
120 

>100 


Ground  forces: 
United  States: 

Mechanised  divisions 

Armored  divisions 

Air  aaaault.  Airborne.  Infantry.. 


IS 
6 
3 


Total. 


24 


Soviet  Union: 
Motorteed  rifle  diviai<Hia 

Tank  diviaions 

Airborne  divisions 


134 

50 

7 


Total. 


190 


Air  defense  f orcea: 

United  States: 

Interceptors ...~.. — ............ —        258 

BMD  launchers 0 

Soviet  Union: 

Interceptor  aircraft 1.200 

BMD  launchers 32 

SAM  launchers 9.600+ 

Naval  forces: 

United  SUtes: 

Surface  combatants 376 

Attack  submarines 91 

All  others 125 

Naval  avlaUon 1,568 

Soviet  Union: 

Surface  combatants 1.324 

Submarines 367 

AuxUiaries 770 

Naval  aviation 1.555 

■  Proposed  for  December  1M3  deployment. 

>  aOO+  Including  Soviet  naval  aviation. 

Notes.—!.  All  U.S.  flcures  are  approximate:  2.  Ai: 
Soviet  figures  are  from  Soviet  Military  Power. 

The  CtniKKirr  Thkatkh  Nocleak  Balance  m 

EUItOPE 

United  States: 
Missiles 0 


F-111  fighter  bombers 164 

P-4S 265 

A6's  and  7's 68 

FB-Ill's  (in  United  States  for  use 

in  Europe) 63 


Total 

British: 
Polaris  missiles .. 
Vulcan  bombers. 


560 


64 
56 


Subtotal 

French: 
Land-baaed  missiles.. 
Submarine  missiles .. 
Mirage-4  bombers 


120 

IS 
80 
33 


Total.. 


251 


Soviet  Union: 

SS-20's  ( 100  targeted  on  Asia) 345 

SS-4's  and  S's 260 

SS-12's  and  22's 120 

SS-N-5'8 —  30 

TU-26  backfire  bombers 100 

TU-18's  and  22*8 435 

SU-17's.  24's  and  Mig-17  fighter 

bombers 1.788 

Total - 3.078 

Source:    International    Institute    (or    Strategic 
Studies.  Military  Balance  1982-3. 

NATO-WARSAW  PAQ  CONVENTIONAL  MILITARY  BALANCE 

(tn  pim  In  \mm\ 

NATO  *f^ 


hnunA  pvMMl  cvnvs  wA 

de 

AitUhfy/mllt  tatas 

Trsnpirt  hiloiplHi — 

Araift 


2.6 

4 

H 

191 

\im 

42.S00 

a,iM 

24J00 

10,750 

31.500 

30.000 

1,100 

400 

700 

l.«IO 

1.000 

2,9;b 

7,240 

Sawtt  «dsM  hm  MIO  Mialln  MIO  «d  Nnw  HA  Canpmwi, 
Iby  1902 


PROOUCnON  SUMMARY  >  OF  SELECTED  WEAPONS  FOR  NATO  *  AND  WARSAW  PACT  COUNTRIES 


l978-t2  Maul  tmm 


1912 


U.1S.R 


NATO       US.S.II 


SMb 


NATO 


Ta 

Oi 

mmn  (iflo  "■  ■*  «■) 

TxkS  vmtmwwn  • 

SMTi  (Ml  (»Wiiii')»IIZIIZZ;iZ 

~ I(MIIMIM). 

ihlMS 

I  talB,  alMky  omM  mMb,  awmt  iiiiiwrt  csnn.  im»«»iiwi  wkidB.  ad  fire-awirt  mi  m4«meft  Mltdxs. 

JcaBai.  aWk  WMMnaM,  SkMk mUm,  mi  *  cgnM<ifai<  »dal  Mai arailL 
•  UJlS.!.  ari  NMM  M  Ipm  adrii  SIVs  I*  atar  otmnA 
$Mtt  RkS  |Mi  1914  Dipsfwl  *  Orim  h«raii  Iw  tmmlk.  DMkvnwt.  mi  taimtm.  %  l-IL 


vat 

<M 

2.4SI 

7M 

4M 

2UN 

I 

9 


650 
150 

170 

400 

150 

1,500 

10 

3 


2,650 

5,500 

2,100 

850 

400 

21.000 

10 

9 


1.050 

1.100 

400 

600 

300 

1,500 

22 

t 


2.100 

4,150 

3.200 

550 

450 

2t000 

6 

6 


650 
160 
200 
400 
160 
500 
10 
4 


2.500 
4.500 

3,750 
700 
500 

20.000 
10 
6 


1,200 

IJOO 

300 

650 

200 

7.200 

27 

7 


SPECIAL  ORDiSlS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoKHLKRT)  to  revlse  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McCksmssa,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

ISi.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walkkr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwKN.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  19. 


The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

ttx.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  FgppcR.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
19. 

Mr.  PappKR.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  cement,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bftr.  BoBHLBtT)  and  to  include 
extrane<>us  matter) 

Mr.  Pannemktir. 

Mr.  MCKernah. 

Mr.  ROiALDO. 

Mr.  McOrath. 

Mr.  CVAPPiB. 

Mr.  WtaBR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FBenzel. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

Mx.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  GtNGRICH. 

Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  KEMP. 

Mr.  DITNCAH. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GtLMAN. 

Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  MbORHEAO. 

Mr.  PORTER. 

Mr.  CRAIG. 

Mr.  liOwsRY  of  California. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  HOYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NICHOLS. 

Mr.  FROST. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LEVINS  of  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DINGELL. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  SkELTON. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Walgreh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Cbappell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  REiD. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  StKORSKI. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Ms.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Of  LA  Garza. 


Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

MS.FBRRARO. 

Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Cooper. 


discerned  in  Northern  Pipeline;  to  the  C<mi- 
mittee  on  (he  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing tiUe: 

8.  653.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  C^ode,  to  establish  a  Fotmdation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  21, 1983.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
pju.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  May  19.  1983.  at  10 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  March 
1983  report  on  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  day  on  board  each  train  operat- 
ed, and  the  on-time  performance  at  the  des- 
tination of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  section 
308(aX2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1983,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(aKl)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  President's  report  on 
strengthening  the  Interagency  Group  on 
Himuui  Rights  and  Foreign  Assistance,  pur- 
suant to  section  710  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  the  Crov- 
emment  of  Italy,  pursuant  to  section  62(a) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  information  concerning  bank- 
ruptcy cases  and  proceedings  being  handled 
by  district  judges  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  assist  Congress  in  its  consideration 
of  alternative  approaches  to  remedial  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  constitutional  problem 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEBS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
'nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  201.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1398,  a  bill  to  promote 
energy  conservation  by  providing  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-204).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  STOKES:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Report  on  the  inquiry 
under  House  Resolution  12.  98th  Congress. 
1st  session,  into  certain  narcotics  investiga- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  (Rept.  No. 
98-205).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

f  Omitted  f  mm  the  Record  of  May  16, 1983J 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  C^ommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5. 
A  bill  to  establish  an  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources management  and  development  fund 
from  which  coastal  States  shall  receive 
block  grants;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-206).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WRITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3069.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  and  for  other  piuix)ses 
(Rept.  No.  98-207).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  16,  1983] 
Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  2848.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a 
service  industries  development  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
September  30,  1983,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment 
as  fall  within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  clause  l(i)  and  l(v).  rule 
X,  respectively,  (Report  No.  98-203,  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.    MINISH    (for   himself.    Bfr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Myers): 
H.R.  3034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment and  education  of  congressional  pages, 
and .  for   other   purposes;   considered   and 


By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  3035.  A  bill  to  provide  scholarships 
for  the  dependent  children  of  public  safety 
officers  who  are  the  victims  of  homicide 
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whae  pcrfonniog  tbelr  offletol  duUes.  and 
(or  otber  puipcaer.  to  the  Coaunittee  on 
Uutttloti  Hid  Lkbor. 

HJt.  MM.  A  bOI  to  raapoid  aU  X3A.  mUi- 
tvy  and  economte  airiatance  to  Syria.  Ar- 
lentlna.  Paraguay.  Chfle,  and  Canada  until 
thoae  eountrtea  take  the  neceoary  steps  to 
extradite  penont  ebaried  with  Nasi  war 
otmea;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fUn. 

HJl.  MS7.  A  tool  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  IMS 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  certain  assist- 
ance under  such  act  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  in  effect  a  binding  law  en- 
forcement officers'  biU  of  rights:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  aosa.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  SUtes 
to  iwenibe  the  death  penalty  for  wlllfuUy 
kllttig  a  law  enforcement  officer:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  30M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  $3,000 
from  the  gross  income  of  auxiliary  police- 
men and  volunteer  firemen:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARNARO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCuaoT): 

HJl.  3040.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  antitrust  laws  certain  agree- 
ments made  to  encourage  college-student 
athletes  to  complete  their  education  before 
participating  in  professional  sports;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

HJl.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  which  are  received  from  a 
public  retirement  system  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  services  as  a  Federal.  SUte.  or 
local  policeman  and  fireman:  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

HJl.  3042.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  provi<bng  for  coverage  of 
employees  of  nonprofit  organisations  under 
title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  pro- 
vide, in  lieu  thereof,  for  coverage  under 
such  title  of  only  newly  hired  employees  of 
such  organisations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ssuufitoii.  Mr.  FUHXKL.  and  Mr.  Oxr- 

HABOT): 

HJl.  3043.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  Im- 
pediments to  the  effective  philanthropy  of 
private  foundations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BoLsim.  Mr.  Mabkxt.  Mr.  DommxT. 

Mr.  MosKLgT,  Mr.  Sruma.  Mr.  Sram- 

■oii.  Mr.  FftAMK.  Mr.  Mavxoulb.  Mr. 

Ome.  Mr.  D'Aiiouas.  Mr.  Jitfokos. 

Mr.  RATCBroBS,  Mr.  Objokmson.  Mr. 

Moaaisoii     of     Connecticut.     Mr. 

McKniiRT.    Mrs.    KnmxLLT.    Mrs. 

JoBBSOH.  and  Mr.  Eablt): 
HJl.  3044.  A  biU  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River 
basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  membws  in  a  Connecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

Mr.  OOWMKT  of  New  York: 
HJt  3045.  A  bill  to  ivovide  that  no  fur- 
ther reviews  of  disability  cases  shall  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  continuing  eligibility 
review  program  under  title  II  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  until  the  Congress  has 


specifically  sililicsfitl  the  problems  involved 
and  has  taken  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  such  problems  and  other- 
wise improve  the  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANNiaiEYER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  McCAiniLKss.  Mr.  Luman.  Mr. 

Baoham.  Mr.  ORAim.  Mr.  Mabxiott. 

Mr.  BuLBT.  Mr.  KimmBsa.  Mr.  Sbn- 

SBMBBBinnB.    Mr.    Applboatb.    Mr. 

PHiur  M.  Cbahb.  and  Mr.  Paul): 
H.R.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  aean  Air 
Act  to  provide  extensions  of  the  dates  re- 
quired for  attainment  of  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMETER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  McCamolbss.  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr. 

Obamm.    Mr.    Sbhsbmbbbrmbb.    Mr. 

Mabbiott.  Mr.  Aitlboatb.  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.    PRiur    M.    Cbamb.    and    Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH): 

H.R.  3047.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  3-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  imposition  in  nonattainment 
areas  of  certain  sanctions  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Matstti): 
H.R.  304S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refimd- 
able  tax  credit  for  qualifying  security  de- 
vices: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BCr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Emxbsor): 
HJl.  3049.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
<?rop  Insurance  Act  to  authorize  until  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  to  insure  producers  against  the 
loss  of  commodities  due  to  the  insolvency  or 
bankruptcy  of  warehousemen  who  store 
such  commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Colbmah  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
DB  la  Gabza.  Mr.  Mablbhbx.  Mr.  Al- 
BOSTA.  Mr.  ALBXAiniBB.  Mr.  AHTHomr, 
Mr.  Babmabd,  Mr.  Bbdbll.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  BoNBB  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BomoB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bouchxx. 
Mr.  Bbxaux.  Mr.  Bxrrr,  Mr.  Bbowm 
of  California.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Bbotrill.  Mr.  Caxb.  Mr. 
Chaffkll,  Mr.  CXabkx.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Coblho.  Mr.  Coopxx,  Mr.  Cobcobam, 
Mr.  Dascklb.  Mr.  Dxkrick,  Mr. 
Duncam,  Mr.  DuMiAN.  Mr.  Embxsor. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Gar- 
RABOT.  Mr.  GufOBicR,  Mr.  Oobb.  Mr. 
GuNDBBSOR.  Mr.  Harcb.  Mr.  Habkir. 
Mi.  Habtrbtt.  Mr.  Hatcbob.  Mr. 
Hbpnbb.  Mr.  HiGRTOwrxB,  Mr.  Hnxis. 
Mr.  Hubbabo,  Mr.  Huckast,  Mr.  Jbr- 
KiRs.  Mr.  JoRBS  of  North  Carolina. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kirdrbss.  Mr. 
KoLTBR.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Lbath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lbhmar  of  Flor- 
ida. Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McCuaoY.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Mas- 

IGAR.  Mr.  MOLLOHAR.  Mr.  MORTOOM- 

EBY.  Mr.  MoBXisoR  of  Washington. 
Mr.  MuBPHY.  Mr.  MinrrHA.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Obebstab.  Mr.  Oanz.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Pbhry.  Mr.  Pbbkirs.  Mr. 
Quiller.  Mr.  Rarall.  Bfr.  Ratch- 
POBO.  Mr.  Ricbabbbor.  Mr.  Robbbts. 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rowlarb. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sucoasu.  Mr.  SmoH. 
Mr.  Skeltor.  Mr.  Smrb  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Sperce.  Mr.  Spbatt.  Mr.  Staroblard. 


Mr.  SiBBBOui.  Mr.  Subbquist,  Mr. 
Taixob.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Tauzib.  Mr. 
Tatlob.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Tbaxlbb.   Mr.   Udall.   Mr.  Vabbo- 
oaipp.  Mr.  Vardeb  Jagt.  Mr.  Vbbio. 
Mr.    VcHJCMB.    Mr.    Watkib8.    Mr. 
Wbavxb.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mr. 
Whitlbt.  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Montana, 
Mr.  WnaoB,  Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  Wolpb, 
and  Mr.  Toubo  of  MlaBouri): 
HJt  3050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  19M  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued financial  integrity  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  telephone  revolvliig  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture.   

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  3051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  industrial 
development    bonds    used    for    residential 
rental  housing  in  mixed-use  structures:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.LAPALCE: 
HJl.  3052.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  more  efficient  en- 
forcement of  certain  provisions  of  such  title 
by  making  it  illegal  to  attempt  to  export  or 
import  large  amounts  of  currency  without 
filing  certain  reports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  informers  who  provide  in- 
formation regarding  the  exporting  or  im- 
porting of  currency  or  monetary  instru- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3054.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  VS.  customs  officials 
to  search  for  currency  in  the  course  of  their 
presently  authorized  search  for  contraband 
arUcles;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3055.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  U.S.  customs  officials 
to  search  for  currency  in  the  course  of  their 
presently  authorized  search  for  contraband 
articles;  joinUy,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3056.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  U.S.  customs  officials 
to  search  for  currency  in  the  course  of  their 
presenUy  authorized  search  for  contraband 
articles;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Darbbmeybb.  Mr.  Lurcber,  Mr. 
Obamm.  Mr.  Mabbiott.  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Kirdrbss.  Idr.  Serserbberbeb. 
Mr.    Baoham.    Mr.    Applboatb.    Mr. 
Paul,  and  Mr.  Philip  M.  Cbabb): 
H.R.  3057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  extensions  of  the  dates  re- 
quired for  attainment  of  naUonal  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mabkby.   Mr.   Udall.   Mr.   Borkeb. 
Mr.  Babres.  and  Mr.  Wolpb): 
H.R.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978  and  otherwise 
promote  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
drugs  sold  by  prescription  the  established 
name  of  such  drug  must  appear  each  time 
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name  Is  used,  and 


for 
on 


their  proprietary 

other    purpcMs:    to    the    Committee 

Energy  and  Cjonmieroe. 

HJt  30M.  A  Mil  to  peimtt  the  advertising 
of  <tarug  priots  and  to  require  reUOers  of 
preaeripUon  Arugs  to  post  tlie  prices  of  cer- 
tain oommoaly  prescribed  drugs;  to  the 
Cmnmlttee  on  Energy  and  ConBoaroe. 

HJl.  3061.  A  biU  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pbarmaoeutieals  be  iworalnently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  rtlmlnMwid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 

Mablcree.  Mr.  Rua.  Mr.  Sbbkb- 

BBBRMXB.  and  Mr.  Shaw): 

H.R.  3062.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  relating  to  the  sexual 

exploitation  of  children:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judlcliu7- 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
HJl.  3063.  A  blU  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  asMiult  upon  poUoemen.  firemen, 
and  other  Isiw  enforcement  peraoonel,  and 
for  other  punioses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  comnission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  pomlties  in  certain  relating  exist- 
ing provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.          

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  3069.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1M3.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland): 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  August   1983  as  "National 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.J.  Res.  ^74.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtcs  relating  to  equal  righte  for 
women  and  men;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASHAYAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harce): 
H.J.  Res.  S75.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing a  three-fifths  vote  for  borrowing  money: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H  J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
on  Jime  5. 1983.  as  "National  Welfare  Fraud 
Prevention  Week";  to  the  Committee  <m 
Post  Office  and  OvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baxhbs.  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr.  Peiohah. 
Mr.   Oabcia.    Mr.    Objdbrsor.    Mr. 
KostHayeb.  Mr.  Labtos.  Bfr.  Levire 
of  California,  Mr.  Rxm.  Mr.  Siljar- 
OBB.    Mr.    Smttr    of    Florida.    BCr. 
SoLAgz.  Mr.  TOBBICBU.  Mr.  Weibs. 
Mr.  Wolpb  and  Mr.  Yatbor): 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  renewed  U.S.  pursuit  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  based  on  the  fundamental 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  Israel's 
security:  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiR(iBLL): 

H.  Res.   200.   Resolution  certifying  the 

Report  of  RiU  M.  Lavelle's  Contempt  of 

Ck>ngress  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  Criminal 

Prosecution;  to  be  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

H.  Res.   202.  Resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 


vetarans  benefits  and  entiUements  be  con- 
sklered  veterans  rights:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  cUuse  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rialg  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

ISl.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  strategic  petroleum  re- 
aerves;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

122.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

133.  >Uao,  memorial  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  relative  to  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BlliUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HJl.  3065.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
>ffg*««""«;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soldecia 
Paeheco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3067.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Fe  Made- 
line Yabillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HJl.  3068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsun-lit 
Poon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  17:  Mr.  Rinaloo.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  and  Mr.  GRAt. 

HJl.  700:  Mr.  Dorgan. 

HJl.  953:  Mrs.  Rootcema,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  BCr.  Torres.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Bfr. 
Fascell,  Bfr.  BfABBiorr,  and  Bfs.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  Dyson,  Bfr.  Tauke,  Bfr. 
Beilerson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Bfr.  Vento,  Mr.  Jef- 
poros.  Bfs.  Kaptur.  Mr.  BfRAZEK,  and  Mr.  La- 
Palcb. 

HJl.  1016:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  Bfrs.  Collins. 

HJl.  1031:  Mr.  Goodling. 

HJl.  1092:  Bfr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1139:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

HR.  1199:  BCr.  Weber,  Mr.  C^apfell.  Mr. 
JoRBS  of  Oklahoma.  Bfr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ham- 
mbbschmidt,  and  Bfr.  Corcoran. 

HJl.  1307:  Bfr.  Borker,  Bfr.  Borski.  Bfr. 
HoTTO.  Bfrs.  Bozeb.  Bfr.  Lipirski.  Bfr.  Fog- 
LiEtTA.  Bfr.  Hertel  of  Bfichigan,  Bfr. 
Tallor.  Bfr.  DoRRELLY,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaslta.  Bfr.  Bosco.  Bfr.  Anderson,  and  Mrs. 
Schreuibb. 

HJt  1444:  Bfr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Bfr. 
Kemp,  Bfr.  Kogovsek,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

HJt  1494:  Bfr.  Volkmer  and  Bfr.  Horton. 

HJl.  1495:  Bfr.  Wolpe  and  Bfr.  McClos- 


HJt  1646:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Albosta. 
HJt  1648:  Bfr.  Brovitn  of  California. 
HJt  1690:  Bfr.  Sumia,  Bfr.  Dymally,  Bfr. 
Kniffit   Bfr.  Owens,  Bfr.  Frark,  Bfr.  Wor 


Pat,  Bfr.  Ortiz.  Bfr.  BfixcHELL.  and  Bfr. 
Edgar. 

HJl.  1691:  Bfr.  Pubsell  and  Bfr.  Williams 
of  Ohio. 

HJl.  1730:  Bfr.  Tauke. 

HJl.  2053:  Bfr.  Lagomabsiro  and  Bfr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  2088:  Bfr.  Lartos. 

H.R.  2090:  Bfr.  Tobxicelu  and  BCr. 
Habkir. 

H.R.  2106:  Bfr.  Sawyeb. 

HJl.  2118:  Bfr.  I^lard  and  Bfr.  Babrabo.  ' 

HJl.  2262:  Bfr.  Babrabo.  Bfr.  Boreb  of 
Tennessee,  Bfr.  McCubdy.  Bfr.  McDade.  Bfr. 
Murtra,  and  Bfr.  Paul. 

H.R.  2263:  Mr.  Wolp.  Bfr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Wortlet.  BCr.  Rob.  Bfr.  Skbzr, 
Bfr.  FoRSYTHE,  Bfr.  Hn.EB.  Bfr.  GtRcaicB. 
Bfr.  BfARTiN  of  New  York.  Bfr.  Shelby,  Bfr. 
Weber.  Bfr.  McGrath.  Bfr.  Stokes.  Bfr. 
WiRR.  and  Bfr.  Kemp. 

HJl.  2331:  Mr.  Bryart.  Bfr.  Stokes.  BIr. 
Dellums.  Bfr.  Bates,  Bfr.  Roe,  Bfr.  Gnc- 
.  rich.  Bfr.  DixoR.  Bfr.  Foglietta.  Bfr.  Dy- 
mally, Mr.  Feichar.  Bfr.  Towrs.  Bfr.  Biaooi. 
and  Bfr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  2339:  Mr.  Roe.  Bfr.  Murtha,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiNO,  Mr.  Bedell,  BCr.  Jeppords,  Bfr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  and  Bfr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2432:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Bfr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Bfr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  DzWirz.  Bfr.  Niel- 
son of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Guaxini. 

H.R.  2453:  Bfr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  2534:  Mr.  Badham,  Bfr.  Daub.  Bfr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Bfr.  Emerson,  Bfr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Goodling.  Bfr. 
Hyde.  Bfr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kindness,  Bfr.  Laoo- 
marsino,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Bfr. 
Whitehurst. 

H.R.  2563;  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Bfr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hyde,  Bfr.  Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  2595:  Bfr.  Horton,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
BCr.  Roe,  Mr.  Kindness,  Bfr.  Corrada,  Bfr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Minisr,  Bfr.  Kemp,  Bfr.  Burton, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Bfr.  Lagomabsiro, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Emerson,  Bfr.  Shelby, 
Bfr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stokes,  Bfr.  Levin  of 
Bfichigan,  Mr.  McNultt,  Mr.  Badham,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs.  BfASTiN  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  2627:  BCr.  Edwards  of  California,  Bfr. 
Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2773:  Mr.  Plippo. 

H.R.  2776:  Bfrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  and  Bfr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  Res.  162:  Bfr.  Mitchell  and  Bfr. 
Russo. 

H.J.  Res.  173:  Bfr.  Ackerman,  Bfr.  Addab- 
Bo,  Bfr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Albosta,  Bfr.  Andebson, 
Bfr.  AROREvirs  of  North  Carolina,  Bfr.  Ar- 
NUNzio,  Bfr.  Archer,  Mr.  AuCom,  Bfr. 
Badham,  Bfr.  Barnard,  Bfr.  Bates,  BCr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  Borer 
of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Broyhill.  BCr. 
Campbell.  BCc.  Chardler,  Mr.  (Dhappell,  BCr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Clay,  BCr.  Coryers,  BCr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  Courter,  BCr.  Dariel.  BCr.  Danne- 
meyer,  BCr.  DE  la  Garza.  BCr.  de  Lugo,  BCr. 
Dicks.  BCr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Bfr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Edgar,  BCr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan. 
BCs.  Ferraro,  and  Mr.  Plippo,  BCr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  Forsythe.  BCr. 
Fowleh.  BCr.  Frenzs.,  Bfr.  Fuqua,  Bfr. 
Hatcher,  BCr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Bfichi- 
gan, BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Horton,  tA&.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  BCr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ltvingston,  BCr. 
Long  of  BCaryland,  BCr.  Lott,  BCr.  Lungren, 
Bfr.  McDade,  Bfr.  McDonald,  Bfr.  McGrath, 
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Mr.  Mumm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
MAvaooLB.  Mr.  MnnsH.  Mr.  Moaklit.  Mr. 
MoMiiioii  of  WMhIncton.  Mr.  Mukfrt.  Mr. 
MmrTMA.  Mr.  Niu,  Mr.  Nowak.  Ms.  Oaka«. 
Mr.  OmiMBU  Mr.  Owim.  Mr.  Pairita.  Mr. 
Pashatam.  Mr.  PwB.  Mr.  Puci.  Mr.  Pom- 
nu,  Mr.  Raball,  Mr.  RmAUO.  Mr.  Robim- 
KW.  Mr.  RoBXHO.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  ScHsun. 
Mrs.  Bi'iiPiii'"  Mr.  Schumkii.  Mr.  SmoR. 
Mr.  SnuKT.  Mr.  SmTR  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SoLAKi.  Mr.  SmKB,  Mr.  Stamoilaiid,  Mr. 
Srom.  Mr.  SnuROii.  Mr.  Strak.  Mr.  To>- 
ucBXi.  Mr.  Towm.  Mr.  VAiisnoBirr.  Mr. 
VAmm  Ja6T.  Mr.  WKATn.  Mr.  Wsus.  Mr. 
WmTiHUMi.  Mr.  WHmzr.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Tonne  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res  317:  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  KmoRiss. 
Mr.  RoBOB.  Mr.  IjAoomakswo.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  FkMlds.  Mr.  Wor  Pat.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Wnni.  Mr.  Whitbhubst.  Mr. 
MooBB.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Fbbrzbl.  Mr. 
DuHCAR.  Mr.  VAROCBOBirr.  Mr.  Lobpplbb. 
Mr.  SauMWAT,  Mr.  Stargblard.  Mr.  Jbp- 
POBB*.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hobtor.  Mr.  Lipir- 
SKI.  Mr.  WoBTLBY.  Mr.  Edwabos  of  OUsho- 
IBB.  Mr.  Wtub.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  WMrrrAKBB. 
Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Cbaig.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr. 


McNuLTT.  Mr.  OumsBSOR.  Mr.  Wazmar. 
Mr.  SniOR.  Mr.  Obkas.  Mr.  RiauBBSoa.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Harsbr  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Dtsoh. 
Mr.  BiRRBTT.  Mr.  Charblbb.  Mr.  MCBwbr. 
Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Abcbbb.  Mr.  Babbam.  Mr. 
ROBBBTS.  Mr.  FoBO  of  Teimeaaee.  Mr. 
ROBBBT  F.  SnTH.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Rnso.  Mr. 
FOBSTTBB,  Mr.  KoooTSBK,  and  Mr.  Kbmp. 

H  J.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Mubprt  and  Mr.  Vbhto. 

H.J.  Res.  338:  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Simor.  Mr. 
LaFalcb.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Oorza- 
LBi.  Mr.  Valbrtirb.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.J.  Res.  33S:  Mr.  Babrabo.  Mr.  Bolaro. 
Mr.  Bbowr  of  California.  Mr.  Cobbaba.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Daob.  Mr.  Dttbbir,  Mr. 
Folbt.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harsbr 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Jorbs  of  Tennessee,  Ms. 
Kaptub.  Mr.  Lacomabsiro.  Mr.  Lahtos.  BiCr. 
McCair.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Mtbbs.  Mr.  Nbal. 
Mr.  Pashayar,  Mr.  QunxBR.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Srtsbb.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Oeortia.  Mr.  Whitbhubst,  Mr.  Wolpb. 
and  Mr.  Hilbb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Mirbta. 
Mr.  Mabkby,  Mr.  Wkbat.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Pattbbsor,  and  Mr.  Ratchpobd. 


H.  Res.  S3:  Mr.  Obkas. 

H.  Res.  ISO:  Mrs.  Mabtir  of  Illinots.  Mr. 
Dorrbllt.  Ms.  Moculski,  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr. 
Babtlcit,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Higrtowbb..  Mr.  Harcb. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Kilbbb.  Mr.  Ap- 
plboatb.  Mr.  Babrabs.  Mr.  Babrbs.  Mrs. 
CoLURS,  Mr.  Corbaoa,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Fbost.  Mr.  OnoBiCR. 
Mr.  HOPKIRS.  Mr.  MncHBLL.  Mr.  Moaklbt, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Owbrs.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Ratchpobd,  Mr.  Richarosor.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Yourc  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ottirgbb.  and 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

97.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Social  Workers  for  a  Strong  and  Peaceful 
America.  P.O.  Box  10S94.  Denver,  Colo.,  rel- 
ative to  the  defense  budget:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  reocas.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  TmntMom)). 

PRATCR 

The  Chvlain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Ood.  the  Bible  declares 
that  "Without  a  vision,  the  people 
perish."  (Proverbs  29:  18.)  We  need  a 
vision  for  the  Senate.  Lcnrd.  Give  us  a 
vision  for  unity— for  a  Senate  that 
proves  its  detractors  wrong— a  Senate 
that  demonstrates  to  the  world  all 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  dreamed 
when  they  adopted  the  Constitution— 
a  Senate  that  dissolves  cynicism 
among  the  people,  the  press,  and 
within  its  own  membership. 

Give  the  Senate  a  vision  for  peace— 
for  righteousness— for  Justice— for 
truth,  a  vision  which  is  a  fulfillment  of 
the  highest,  finest,  and  best  aspira- 
tions of  a  free  people.  Help  the  Sena- 
tors to  give  God  room  in  their  busi- 
ness, the  opeimess  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  in  this  critical,  ietme  hour.  In 
Thy  name  »nd  for  Thy  sake  and  the 
Nation's  we  pray.  Amen. 


(LeffiilaHve  day  of  Monday.  May  16, 1983) 

resolve  the  problems  concerning  that 
resolution  in  a  successful  manner  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate  today  a  reso- 
lution that  can  be  considered  tomor- 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  agreement  on  the  pending  bill 
and  expect  passage  no  later  than  6 
p.m.  today.  At  10  a.m..  we  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  immigration  bill 
and  pent^w  is  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  was  ottend  by  Senator 
Simpson  oil  behalf  of  Senator  Kmk- 
IISDT,  No.  It  10. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  prior  to  3  pjn.  will  be 
postponed  and  those  roUealls  will  com- 
mence at  3:30  pjn.  There  is  a  rollcall 
ordered  on  the  Bradley  amendment 
No.  1274.  Tliere  will  be  votes  ordered, 
we  believe,  during  this  morning  that 
will  take  place  after  the  Bradley 
amencbnent. 

The  stacking  of  the  votes  has  been 
ordered  prittuuily  to  accommodate  the 
Budget  Committee  so  that  it  can  pro- 
ceed to  further  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  lead«rship  is  quite  hopeful  that 
the  Budget  Committee  will  be  able  to 


ALTERATION  OF  FEDERAL 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mny  11.  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  informative  article  featuring  a  dis- 
cussion of  Federal  employee  pay  and 
retirement  issues  by  Dr.  Donald 
Devlne,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management;  Ken  Blaylock, 
prerident  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees;  Congress- 
meh  FSAHK  Wolf  of  Virginia  and 
Stbht  Hoter  of  Maryland;  Ed  Hus- 
tead.  director  of  Actuarial  Consulting 
Services  for  Hay  Associates  and 
former  chief  actuary  for  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management;  and  Robert 
Mueller,  executive  director  of  Taxpay- 
ers for  Federal  Pension  Reform.  While 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  many  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  participants,  the 
article  acciu^tely  portrays  the  wide  di- 
vergence of  views— factors  we  must 
consider  when  dealing  with  Federal 
onployee  issues. 

The  article  strongly  points  out  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  quickly  pass  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  supplemental  re- 
tiranent  sjrstem  for  the  new  Federal 
employees  who  will  now  be  included 
under  social  security.  The  whole  arti- 
cle underscores  the  point  that  when 
setting  up  a  supplemental  program  for 
new  Federal  employees,  we  must  do  it 
rii^t.  In  order  to  do  it  right,  it  is  going 
totakeUme. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  article  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

Spbakirg  Out  or  Alterirg  Federal 
Retiremert 

The  Washington  Post  aslced  six  pe<vle 
who  are  concerned  about  proposals  to 
change  the  retirement  plans  of  federal 
workers  to  discuss  the  subject  at  a  lunch- 
eon, from  which  ttiis  transcript  was  taken. 

The  parti^Mnts  were: 

Donald  J.  Devine,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

Kenneth  T.  Blaylock,  national  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  the  nation's  largest  federal 
union,  representing  more  than  750.0(M)  gov- 
ernment workers. 

Rep.  Frank  R.  Wolf  (R-Va.),  of  Northern 
Vlrgtaia's  10th  District,  where  roughly  40 
percent  of  the  S40,000  constituents  are  cur- 
rent or  retired  federal  workers. 


Rep.  Steny  H.  Hoyer  (D-Md.).  whose  Sth 
District  in  Prince  George's  County  includes 
80,000  federal  workers  and  retirees. 

Robert  Mueller,  executive  director  of  the 
Philadelphia-lwsed  Taxpayers  for  Federal 
Pension  Reform. 

Edwin  C.  Hustead.  director  of  actuarial 
consulting  services  for  Hay  Associates  and 
former  chief  actuary  at  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

Post.  Doctor  Devine.  the  administration  is 
proposing  a  major  overhaul  of  the  federal 
retirement  system.  Can  you  tell  us  why 
they're  doing  it? 

Dbvwx.  We  tliink  that  we  waste  a  lot  of 
good  manpower  when  people  retire  too 
early.  We  think  there  are  a  lot  of  problems 
in  the  personnel  system.  They  build  tlie 
wrong  kinds  of  incentives  in  the  system.  We 
ttiink  we  have  to  build  incentives  for  pe<4>le 
to  woriL  Right  now  our  pension  system  is  so 
generous  that  the  individual  can't  afford 
not  to  retire  pretty  close  to  when  he  or  she 
becomes  eligible.  .  .  .  Tou  can't  even  make  a 
convincing  argument  to  make  them  stay. 
...  I  think  we've  got  to  ciiange  the  incen- 
tive pattern  that's  built  into  our  pension 
system  so  that  It  orients  itself  to  woric 
rather  than  leaving  the  government. 

Post.  Do  you  ttiink  the  federal  retirement 
system  is  much  more  generous  than  any  in 
the  private  sector? 

Devine.  There  are  few  tilings  I'm  surer  of. 

Post.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Blatlock.  First  off  .  .  .  75  percent  of  the 
federal  employes  don't  retire  untU  age  81. 
So  there's  only  about  five  or  six  months  dif- 
ference between  the  retirement  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  federal  sector.  So  I  don't 
know  that  there's  an  incentive  to  retire  that 
early.  Although  they  can  retire  at  age  55. 
the  truth  is.  by  far  the  majority  of  them 
don't. 

Devine.  Well,  the  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
there's  an  age-and-years-of-service  require- 
ment and  most  people  don't  reach  the  serv- 
ice requirement  until  Just  before  age  60. .  .  . 

Post.  You're  also  propoidng  to  raise  the 
employe  contribution  rates  to  11  percent. 
Many  private  pension  plans  are  noncontril>- 
utory.  Do  you  know  of  any  in  the  private 
sector  that  require  employes  to  contribute  7 
or  9  or  11? 

Devire.  It's  not  all  that  usual  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  it  is  very  usual  for  state  and 
local  government  employes  to  contribute 
equal  shares  with  the  share  done  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  reason  that  we  tiave  the  contri- 
bution set  at  the  rate  we  do  is  that  we  feel 
that  this  system  was  sold  as  a  50-50  contri- 
bution program.  Most  federal  employes,  cer- 
tainly before  I  started  speaking  out  on  it. 
believed  tliat  the  system  was  supported  SO- 
SO.  ..  . 

Post.  People  are  always  talking  about  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund.  What  is  an  unfunded  liabU- 
ity  and  wliy  should  we  worry  .  .  .  about  it? 

HusTEAS.  The  unfunded  liability  is  jthe 
amount  of  money  that  you  would  iteed 
today  to  pay  off  all  the  future  benefits  tnat 
are  going  to  be  paid  to  current  eiiu>loyes 
and  annuitants.  So  first  you  figure  the  total 
liability  and  then  deduct  the  assets  you 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statcmena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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bave  in  hand  and  Uie  aaets  you  expect  to 
get.  and  the  remaining  it  the  unfunded  U- 
ataUlty.  Any  pension  system  has  an  unfund- 
ed liability.  Bloat  that  I  Imow  of.  It's  aU  a 
queation  of  relaUve  level.  The  figure  «S30 
bUlkm  in  iaolatfc»  doemt  mean  anything. 

If  DBXBL  In  the  private  sector,  youll  have 
unfunded  UabUity.  But  in  the  private  sector 
the  dlfferenoe  is  not  the  true  fund,  of  un- 
funded liabOltiea.  They  have  to  set  aside 
money  each  year— cash.  They  have  to  set 
aside  money  for  profits.  So  they  amortiae 
that  unfunded  liability.  You  have  no  such 
thing  in  the  federal  government.  Basically, 
what  you  have  here  is  s  system  that's 
funded:  87  percent  of  it  is  funded  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  American  taxpayers  wiU  look  at  the 
teet.  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in 
generosity.  In  the  private  sector,  retirement 
income  is  typically  Social  Security,  plus  a 
supplemental  corporate-type  pension  plan. 
In  the  private  sector,  you  may  have  some 
businesses  allowing  their  people  to  retire. 
even  if  they're  only  55.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  actuarial  reductions;  a  penalty  for 
early  retirement. 

Forty-five  percent  of  corporate  pension 
plans  define  normal  retirement  age  ss  65. 
But  even  if  somebody  in  the  private  sector 
retires— at,  say,  60.  57.  56— their  income  first 
will  be  reduced  and  secondly  depend  on 
Social  Security,  and  Social  Security  by  defi- 
nition provides  no  benefit  before  age  62. 

HoTBL  The  comment  that  was  made  .  .  . 
that  the  taxpayer  is  bearing  the  burden  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  taxpayer  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  this.  These  are  the  taxpayers'  em- 
ployes. It's  much  fairer  to  say  that  their  em- 
ployers are  bearing  the  burden  of  this. 
Public  employes  work  for  the  taxpayers. 
And  they  deserve  a  fair  pension  plan. 

.  .  .  What  has  happened  is  that  in  order  to 
be  competitive  In  the  marketplace  ...  we 
beefed  up  the  retirement  system.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  an  excellent  system,  to  this  point 
in  time,  and  a  system  by  which  all  I  think 
fair  analysis  is  either  comparable  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  exceeds  the  private  sector. 
.  .  .  But  it  has  been  so  because  it  was  offset- 
ting a  salary  system  that  was  clearly  behind 
the  private  sector.  N 

Davmr  I  think  at  one  fime  that  was  true, 
but  we're  talking  maybe  20  years  ago  or 
something  like  that.  .  .  .  Let's  look  at  an- 
other very  generous  pension  system,  the 
military  pension  system.  There's  a  case 
where  clearly  that  kind  of  trade-off  was 
made,  in  terms  of  trying  to  attract  people, 
given  very  low  salaries  relative  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  before  the  voluntary  military 
went  in.  .  .  . 

Blatlock.  .  .  .  Tou  can't  be  in  retirement 
in  isolation.  You're  talking  about  a  compen- 
sation system.  You're  talking  about  an  em- 
ployer, which  is  the  American  taxpayer.  I 
don't  agree  with  the  concept  that's  been 
built  into  this  .  .  .  that  people  are  eating 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket  .  .  . 

Our  people  work  for  the  taxpayer.  They 
treat  veterans,  they  keep  defense  equipment 
running.  Social  Security— all  those  services 
that  Congress  decided  are  necessary  to  de- 
liver for  the  American  people.  .  .  . 

But  the  retirement  was  designed  to  be  the 
main  portion  of  the  compensation  system 
that  attracted  and  retained  competent  and 
qualified  workers.  That's  the  whole  purpose 
of  it.  .  .  .  They  put  up  with  that.  They  put 
up  with  the  low  compensation.  They  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  other  things  because  that  early 
retirement,  that  55-year  retirement.  .  .  . 

HoTxa.  ...  I  have  not  found  any  re- 
cruiter, not  one  from  the  federal  govern- 


ment, who  hasn't  told  me  that  their  ability 
to  recruit  the  kind  of  people  that  Don 
Devlne.  Steny  Hoyer.  Frank  Wolf.  Ken 
Blaylock  and  The  Washington  Post  want  to 
see  recruited  and  the  public,  you.  the  tax- 
payers, want  to  see  recruited  by  the  govern- 
ment, has  not  been  substantially  diminished 
because  you  are  no  longer  competitive  with 
those  people  you're  recruiting  against  and 
you're  not  recruiting  against  the  business  in 
the  small  town  of  Clinton,  Maryland,  In  my 
district. 

DsviiiB. .  .  .  Where  there  is  a  shortage,  we 
have  an  authority,  we  have  a  special  pay 
rate  programs.   .  .  . 

Muixxa.  I  come  from  Philadelphia,  and  we 
did  a  survey  and  looked  at  different  Jobs  in 
the  federal  government  and  compared  them 
to  private-sector  Philadelphia  wage  rates  for 
those  same  Jobs.  I  should  mention  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  on  their 
index  that  Philadelphia's  M  percent  of  the 
average  for  the  United  SUtes. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures.  For  an  ac- 
countant with  two  years  of  experience,  GS- 
9.  federal  government,  $30,256,  private 
sector,  $18,000:  accountant  five  years  experi- 
ence, $34,900  versus  $28,000:  computer  pro- 
grammer, although  they  do  a  little  bit 
better  in  the  private  sector,  $29,300  versus 
about  $30,000  in  the  private  sector;  secre- 
tary G8-4,  $11,949  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. $10,000  in  the  private  sector.  That's 
$2,000  difference.  ...  In  some  cases  the  fed- 
eral people  are  paid  a  little  bit  more,  some 
cases  the  private  sector  is  paid  a  little  bit 
less.  But  our  study  .  .  .  suggests  that  the 
pay  comparability  does  exist. 

Wolf.  If  I  can  tie  together  a  lot  of  what 
you  all  said:  One.  I  think,  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  federal  employes  that  are  there 
to  make  sure  that  we  treat  them  fairly,  that 
we  not  break  pledges  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past.  .  .  .  When  we  talk  about  the 
federal  employe,  who  are  we  talking  about? 
There  are  a  lot  of  different  categories: 

The  FBI  agent  that  everybody  in  this 
room  would  ask  to  come  to  their  assistance 
immediately  if  you  called  them  and  found 
out  that  your  daughter  or  wife  or  son  had 
been  kidnaped— that  person  is  a  federal  em- 
ploye. 

Those  of  you  who  have  children  and  are 
concerned  about  drugs  in  the  schools.  The 
drug  enforcement  agent  that's  working  to 
keep  drugs  out  of  this  country  is  a  federal 
employee. 

The  cancer  researcher  out  at 
NIH  .  .  .  that  person,  who  could  be  with  a 
drug  company,  is  a  federal  employee  and  is 
probably  staying  there  because  they're  dedi- 
cated to  working  on  a  cause  bigger  than 
they  are. 

The  people  who  were  killed  in  Beirut.  17 
of  them— four  were  from  my  congressional 
district— again,  federal  employees. 

A  little  more  hazardous  activity  than  per- 
haps working  at  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  on  Broad  Street  in  Philadelphia. 
Again,  federal  employees. 

The  Secret  Service  agent  that  stopped  the 
bullet  that  would  have  killed  the  president 
of  the  United  sUtes— Timothy  McCarthy- 
is  a  federal  employee. 

The  person  who's  working  on  clean  air  or 
clean  water  or  who  worked  on  the  Tylenol 
case  for  the  Food  and  Drug  [Administra- 
tion] was  a  federal  employee.  So  I  think  we 
have  to  tie  these  things  down  to  the  services 
that  they  do  for  the  federal  government,  for 
the  taxpayers.  We  want  the  best.  .  .  . 

I'm  going  to  propose  what  I've  tried  to  do 
in  the  past.  I  had  recommended  that  we 
come  out  with  a  blue  ribbon  panel  for  two 


years  to  look  into  this,  to  ha««  people  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  by  the  speaker  of 
the  House  and  by  Senator  [Howard]  Baker 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Each  geU  six  appoint- 
ments, two  Republicans,  two  Democrats  and 
two  independents.  Let  them  take  a  look  at 
this  and  come  back  and  report  it 

And  I'd  recommend  it  to  perhaps  Presi- 
dent Ford  or  somebody  like  him  could  be 
chairman.  And  let  everybody  work  from  the 
same  data  base. .  .  . 

Dsvufx.  I  don't  reaUy  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  disagreement  on  the  statistics.  I'm  con- 
cerned that  we're  going  to  have  federal  em- 
ployes upset  for  two  years. 

Wolf.  They're  upset  now. 

Dkvirk.  Well,  listen.  I  haven't  made  any 
secret  since  I  came  in  as  to  what  my  agenda 
is.  It's  been  out  there  since  day  one.  These 
are  the  things  we  have  to  get  through.  Get 
'em  behind  us.  Then  we  can  go  ahead  with- 
out this  kind  of  controversy.  Some  big 
changes  that  have  to  be  made  in  this 
system.  We're  going  to  have  two  years  of 
people  being  upset,  rather  than  making 
some  decision  now. 

WoLT.  But  you  have  to  build  people's  con- 
fidence and  many  of  the  proposals  and  we 
don't  have  the  time  to  get  into  now,  your  re- 
tirement proposal  going  from  7  to  9  to  11.  I 
pointed  out  the  figure  during  the  hearing.  If 
that  person  is  making  $25,000  now  with  a  4 
percent  pay  raise  and  goes  through  with  the 
low  rate  of  inflation  that  we  now  have 
with  this  administration,  after  those  three 
years  that  person  will  have  a  net  loss  of 
$2.155. .  .  . 

If  you're  52  and  you're  done  fully  success- 
ful work,  this  federal  government  owes  you 
an  obligation  because  you've  stayed  with 
them,  you  haven't  gone  out  on  strike. 
You've  paid  your  taxes,  you've  done  every- 
thing you're  suppose  to  and  what  if  you're 
faced  with  a  personal  situation  in  your 
family. 

HoTBR.  .  .  .  The  perception  clearly  is  that 
[federal  workers]  are  not  being  treated 
fairly.  I  would  suggest  to  the  employers— 
that  is,  the  taxpayers— that  that  is  a  very 
bad  situation  to  have  your  employes  in. 
And.  in  fact,  the  answer  to  Mike  Causey's 
questionnaire  of  30,000  people  indicated 
that  they  currently  have  the  lowest  morale 
at  any  point  in  time  in  the  collective 
memory  of  all  respondents  .  .  .  which  fully 
corresponds  what  I'm  sure  Frank  is  hearing 
in  his  district,  what  I'm  hearing  in  my  dis- 
trict and  what  everybody  else  is  hearing  in 
their  district  and  I'm  sure,  Don.  what  you're 
hearing. 

Dcvtm.  Make  the  changes,  get  the  stuff 
behind  us. 

Blaylock.  You  want  to  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water  by  going  to  the  pay 
system  where  we  pay  people  based  on  per- 
sonal characteristics,  which  means  their 
race  or  age  or  color  or  education. 

Devine.  That's  not  so.  Come  on.  .  .  . 

Blaylock.  It's  in  writing.  So  here  with  the 
retirement  system  you  want  to  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Now  with  the 
performance  system  you  want  to  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

Wolf.  I  have  a  very  high  support  record 
for  this  administration.  ...  I  think  we  can 
be  supportive  of  the  administration  .  .  .  and 
still  treat  our  employes  fair  and  decent. 

I  was  a  federal  employe  for  a  while;  my 
dad  was  a  policeman  in  Philadelphia.  I 
think  they're  good  people,  and  we  can  treat 
'em  fairly. .  .  .  That's  why  I  think  we  need  a 
blue  ribbon  panel  to  spend  two  years  to 
come  up  with  some  fair  reckoning. 


Mmuia.  I  think  you'll  find  taxpayers  will 
agree  that  federal  emptoyees  deserve  a  fair 
and  reasonable  penskm.  .  .  .  We've  taken 
the  actual  formulas  used  to  calculate  ctvQ 
service  retirement  system.  We've  taken  the 
formula  laed  to  calculate  Social  Security 
and  we've  taken  (the  fonnulasl  the  Fortune 
500,  your  IBM  used  to  calculate  their  pen- 
sions. We  plug  that  into  a  computer,  we 
apply  the  same  sssumptions  .  .  .  same  ca- 
reers .  .  .  Identical  salary  histories:  Say  all 
retire  in  1|74  at  age  55  with  30  years  service, 
both  makttig  the  same  salary  at  retiremont- 
$15,000.  Eirerythinc  is  the  same  except  for 
the  formulas. ... 

The  dvtl  service  retlremrat  system  ,  .  . 
provided  that  federal  worker  with  an  $8,558 
pension,  "tht  private  sector  guy  .  .  .  would 
not  get  Social  Security— he  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  less  than  50  percent  that's  lucky 
enough  to  be  vested  and  have  a  corporate 
pension  plan,  but  .  .  ,  regardless  of  that, 
that  guy  Vill  get  $2,700  from  this  Fortune 
500  corpomte  pulsion  plan.  Now,  at  age  62, 
when  Social  Security  kidcs  In  for  the  private 
sector  guy  .  .  .  the  civil  servioe  guy  is  now 
up  to  $16il63.  the  private  sector  guy  now 
with  Sodid  Security.  $7.448. .  .  . 

BlatlocK.  You're  dealing  with  people  and 
you've  got  to  deal  with  a  total  compensation 
system.  You  can't  Just  deal  with  the  RIF 
procedure,  you  can't  Just  deal  with  perform- 
ance evaluation,  with  the  retirement,  with 
the  health  insurance,  with  the  pay.  You've 
got  to  deal  with  the  total  comp. 

Now.  we  have  for  years  said  let's  deal  with 
that  total  compensation  system.  We've 
never  been  able  to  get  an  administration  or 
a  Congress  that  was  willing  to  begin  to  deal 
in  realistic  terms  with  total  compensation. 
Right  now  by  all  figures— and  they're  all 
over  the  park  .  .  .—total  comp  in  the  private 
sector  is  leading  the  federal  sector. 

The  recent  cuts  in  federal  and  health  ben- 
efits and  what  have  you.  the  cape  on  pay. 
has  brought  it  down  to  where  they  now  lead 
in  the  private  sector  by  2  or  3  or  4  percent. 
The  lines  are  getting  shorter  at  the  recruit- 
ing office  for  federal  employes,  and  the 
truth  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  federal  work- 
ers are  leaving  government.  A  hell  of  a  lot 
of  good  managers  are  leaving  government. 

A  lot  of  people  out  there  don't  want  to 
come  into  this  government  anymore  because 
they  see  this  atta^  as  constantly  coming 
from  people  like  the  Taxpayen  Union,  from 
the  curreiA  administration. 

Don.  it  doesn't  help  to  get  up  there  and 
say  we've  got  the  greatest  workers  in  the 
world  when  you're  cutting  their  health  ben- 
efits, you're  cutting  their  pay,  you're  cut- 
ting their  retirement.  Don't  tell  me  you 
think  I'm  great  and  then  you  cut  the  heU 
out  of  me  every  way  you  can.  And  that's 
what  the  federal  worker  is  saying.  We  dont 
want  a  plaque:  We  want  recognition  and 
compensailon. 

DKVnn.  I  think  federal  employes  should 
have  fair  oompenaation  and  as  I  understand 
that  that  means  fair  relative  to  the  private 
sector. .  .  .  We've  been  In  this  debate  a  hun- 
dred times.  It's  a  factual  question,  and  in 
terms  of  the  total  compmsatlon  package  we 
[>ay  more  than  the  private  sector.  We  had  a 
bill  up  there  on  total  compensation  compa- 
rability, the  last  admlnistoation  had  a  bm 
up  there  on  total  compensation  comparabil- 
ity, and  the  unions  didn't  want  to  go. 

Blaylock.  We  sure  didn't  because  it  was 
designed  J«st  like  yoxirs:  You  picked  a  dollar 
figure  you  wanted  to  get  to  in  the  budget 
and  then  you  designed  three  or  four  person- 
nel systems  to  save  that  dollar  figure.  You 
were  not  trying  to  get  to  a  fair  compensa- 
tion system. 


WoLT.  What  would  be  wrong  with  having 
a  blue  ribbon  panel  on  a  bipartisan  basis? 

Dcvim,  We  Just  had  one.  The  Orace  Com- 
mission Just  finished  that.  That  was  a  bipar- 
tisan group. 

HoTBL  The  Orace  Commission  was  alleg- 
edly appointed  by  the  president  to  look  at 
how  to  make  government  more  efficient,  to 
apply  management  techniques  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  make  it  more  efficient.  Their 
proposal  on  employe  pay  has  nothing  to  do 
with  efficiency  or  inefficiency;  it  has  to  do 
with  saving  money. 

OEvm.  It  does.  No  employer  pays  more 
than  they  have  to  to  be  fair  and  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  market,  and  when  they  look 
at  our  system,  oiu*  personnel  system,  that's 
the  first  thing  that  hits  them.  Is  how  out  of 
st^  we  are  relative  to  the  private  sector. 

Post.  I  asked  our  corporate  benefits  man 
how  this  [existing  federal  employe  retire- 
ment plan]  compares  with  The  Washington 
Post,  which  he  says  is  a  fairly  average  re- 
tirement benefit  thing.  He  looked  it  over 
and  said  that  it  was  a  very  generous  plan. 
The  thing  that  he  said  that  stuck  out,  and 
the  word  was  "unbelievable"  wes  the  COLA. 
He  said  that  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
was  something  that  he  didn't  think  any  pri- 
vate industry  in  America  had.  And  that  that 
was  the  one  thing  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  really  different. 

Blaylock.  Yeah,  [but]  in  the  private 
sector  there's  a  COLA  in  Social  Security. 

HoYBt.  Of  course,  there's  a  COLA.  All  36 
million  retirees,  whether  they're  from  The 
Washington  Post.  General  Motors  or  any- 
body else,  get  the  same  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment applied  to  their  Social  Security. 

Mukller.  No.  they  don't.  The  average  civil 
service  pension  in  1981  was  $12,432.  The  av- 
erage in  Social  Security  was  $4,632.  Let's 
look  in  the  private  sector.  A  Department  of 
Labor  study  shows  that  only  3  percent  of  all 
corporate  pension  plans  offer  a  formal  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  their  normal  retire- 
ment formula. 

But  if  you  look  at  that  3  percent  figure, 
you  break  it  down  even  more.  Only  9  per- 
cent of  that  3  percent  provide  it  based  on 
100  percent  of  the  change  in  the  CPI.  like 
the  civil  service  retirement  system.  But  if 
you  break  that,  even  that  smaller  sliver, 
that  9  percent  of  3  percent  down,  virtually 
all  of  those  have  a  cap.  So  nobody  in  the 
private  sector,  corporate  pension  plan,  has  a 
complete  automatic,  100  percent  cost-of- 
llviniE  adjustment  that's  provided. 

Blaylock.  I  think  you've  got  to  get  back 
to  the  purpose  of  the  COLA.  You  know, 
this,  the  whole  idea  of  what  this  country's 
all  about.  Now,  the  COLA  is  coming  into 
play.  Social  Security,  federal  retirement, 
military  and  for  other  reason,  other  adjust- 
ment, to  make  sure  or  to  begin  to  help 
people  who  are  on  fixed  income  to  stay  up 
with  the  cost  of  living. 

MtiXLLXK  .  .  .  This  is  a  fairness  and  equity 
issue.  Why  should  federal  employes  get 
complete  and  automatic  100  percent  cost-of- 
living  protection  when  those  in  the  private 
sector  do  not  have  it. 

HoYZR.  That  is,  of  course,  however,  an 
issue  which  has  not  been  raised  by  Doctor 
Devine  nor  this  administration.  You've  got 
to  look  at  pay  and  compensation  as  a  pack- 
age. No  administrator  of  any  private  sector 
corporation  that  your  group  has  made  a 
study  of  would  deal  with  a  particular  seg- 
ment. 

Pay.  retirement,  health  benefits,  stock  op- 
tions, deductions  for  business  expenses, 
trips  to  Jamaica  for  conventions— every- 
thing in  that  whole  package  goes  together 


for  total  compensation.  No  maiuger  would 
consider  any  single  element  estranged  from 
the  other  one. 

The  private  sector,  when  they  look  at  that 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  it  is  dearty  more 
generous  than  the  private  sector  came  up 
with.  No  question  about  that.  Any  one  of  us 
who  are  public  employe  advocates  would  be 
silly  to  deny  that.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  if  you  take  a  poll  of  the 
36  million  Americans  who  receive  Social  Se- 
curity, they  feel  that  that  coet-of-Uvlng  ad- 
justment is  absolutely  essential.  It  may  be 
arguable  that  it's  less  essential  for  some- 
body making  two  or  three  times  as  much  on 
retirement  as  somebody  on  Social  Security. 
I  think  that's  a  valid  argument  aiul  we 
ought  not  to  dismiss  it  out  of  hand. 

If  you  cut  retirement  benefita-substan- 
tially.  very  substantially,  as  this  administra- 
tion is  proposing— without  dealing  with 
health  benefits,  which  have  been  cut  dra- 
matically. 

Almost  everybody  that  I've  talked  to  now 
agrees:  Pay  and  health  benefits  are  two 
other  major  benefits  that  federal  employes 
are  below.  It  would  be  unfair  if  you  reduced 
the  one  substantial  benefit  that  federal  em- 
ployers perceive  themselves  as  having.  You 
are  going  to  totally  lose  any  kind  of  com- 
petitive edge  that  you  have  that  will  give 
personnel  officers  the  ability  to  continue  to 
recruit  the  lund  of  people  that  we  want  to 
get  in  federal  service. 

MuELLiat.  If  retirement  is  so  important  as 
a  recruiting  tool,  why  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  federal  employes  won't  ever  get 
this  retirement  system?  There  is  a  heavy 
turnover.  Isn't  it  the  federal  government's 
responsibility  to  ensiu«  adequate  financial 
security  and  retirement  for  their  employes? 
I  would  say  that  they're  not  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people— 62  percent— will  leave 
goverrunent  service  without  any  kind  of 
pension  protection.  All  they'll  get  is  a 
refund  of  their  7  percent  contribution.  They 
don't  have  the  benefits  of  Social  Security, 
so  they  have  nothing,  in  effect. 

Devine.  We  changed  that.  You  uiuler- 
stand. 

Mueller.  Only  for  new  federal  employes. 
I'm  talking  about  current  federal  employes. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  them  will  never  get 
this  retirement  benefit.  We  as  tsjcpayers  are 
not  talcing  care  of  those  people  because  they 
don't  have  the  affordability  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Hoyer.  It  is  only  the  people  that  stick 
with  you,  are  performing  well  because  we 
don't  remove  them  from  service.  Now  that 
may  be  a  management  problem,  but  that  38 
percent  who  stick  with  us  ...  we  treat 
them  well.  Nobody  is  arguing  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  disagree  on 
the  statistics  that  if  they  went  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  they  would  get  higher  pay,  more 
immediate  in-hand  income.  They  stay,  in 
many  instances,  and  Frank  and  I  talked  to 
hundreds  of  people  that  saj',  "I  have  stayed 
in  federal  service,  not  withstanding  the  fact 
that  I  got  offers  of  higher  salary  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  because  the  retirement  benefit 
is  more  generous  and  that  was  the  induce- 
ment for  me  to  stay  on  the  job." 

HoYER.  Any  coriMjrate  manager,  whether 
he's  with  The  Washington  Post  or  any 
other  large  corporation,  is  going  to  tell  you 
that  we  ought  to  resolve  personnel  ques- 
tions in  a  manner  that  does  not  have  the 
employes  feel  like  they  are  the  targets  of 
ptmitive  personnel  policies.  Because  if  that 
is  the  case,  your  morale  will  substantially 
fall  off  and  your  performance  will  follow 
behind  and  fall  off  as  well. 
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rve  had  emidoyes  teU  me  thmt  If.  in  fact. 
they  need  to  oome  up  with  another  2  per- 
cent of  contrfbution  to  [keep]  the  system 
aoHcnt.  they  are  prepared  to  do  that.  They 
wont  ntewarfly  like  It. 

TiMy  wouM  prefer  that  they  don't  have  to 
alao  oome  up  with  another  10  percent  in  fed- 
eral employe  health  benefit  premiums  and 
have  their  salaries  cut  at  the  same  time. 
They  figure  you  come  acroas  all  three,  that 
you've  undercut  them.  But  they're  prepared 
to  reapood.  I  think,  honestly  and  participate 
In  this  prooeas.  but  they  don't  feel  that 
they^  bring  treated  fairly. 

WoLT.  I  don't  say  that  the  system  is  per- 
fect I  dont  say  that  there  aren't  changes 
that  have  to  be  made.  I  get  letters  from  fed- 
eral employea  acknowledging  that  some 
changes  have  to  be  made. 

BuTLOOL  We'd  like  to  see  a  few  labor 
representatives  on  that  panel.  ...  I  think 
the  people  I  speak  for  will  support  any  com- 
peniation  system  based  first  off  on  compa- 
lability.  We  do  think  that  comparability 
with  the  private  sector  is  the  only  fair 
system  of  compensation  ...  a  system  of 
comparability  [baaed]  on  total  compensa- 
tion we  will  support.  .    ,.    ^ 

But  were  not  going  ...  to  sit  back  and 
Just  be  attacked  and  be  expected  to  carry 
the  economic  burdens  of  the  country  and  be 
hung  out  as  scapegoats  in  an  attack  on  gov- 
ernment policy  makers,  and  1  Include  the 
congressmen,  gentlemen,  in  that. 

Post.  If  you're  trying  to  hire  the  best 
people,  what's  wrong  with  giving  federal 
workers  better  benefiU  in  either  some  or  all 
areas? 

IfoiLLBL  Because  in  the  private  sector 
you  have  to  earn  a  profit  to  sUy  in  business. 
In  the  federal  government,  they  haven't 
earned  a  profit  in  how  many  years?  How 
long  have  we  had  deficit  spending.  Define 
that  in  the  private  sector  they've  been  in 
the  red  for  what  19  out  of  20  years?  They 
haven't  had  a  surplus  since  the  1960s. 

Post.  They  were  in  the  red.  you  know, 
trying  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Hom.  It's  not  a  profit  when  you  have  TV 
back  from  the  moon? 

DKvnn.  1  think  the  answer  is  what  Mr. 
Blaylock  said.  It's  a  broader  question  that 
you  can't  in  an  environment,  in  the  govern- 
ment where  you're  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  the  people  that  pay  these  bene- 
fits, you  can't  afford  to  get  very  far  out  in 
front  of  them.  Mr.  BUylock  and  I,  at  the 
theoretical  level,  we  have  no  differences. 

We  both  agree  that  we  have  to  pay  com- 
parability. And  I  frankly  think  the  process 
that  the  Congress  set  up  to  deal  with  this, 
that  is  the  pay  agent  and  the  federal  em- 
ployes' pay  council.  Is  the  proper  way  to  do 
it.  in  a  management-labor  lund  of  environ- 
ment, wlUch  is  done  in  the  private  sector. 
Now,  the  problem  as  I  see  It.  to  be  frank 
about  it,  is  can  union  representatives  afford 
to  be  able  to  do  that  if— and  let's  say  this  is 
arguable— if,  in  fact,  we  are  paying  substan- 
tially over  comparability  to  the  private 
sector?  Now.  that's  a  straight  out  question. 
and  I  recognise  there  are  constraints  on  an- 
swering that.  But  I  think  that's  the  prob- 
lem. 

BuTuxat.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with 
that.  Don.  and  I  think  we  demonstrated,  my 
organlaatton  leadership,  we  demonstrated 
very  well  during  the  civil  service  reform  ex- 
erdae. 

HoTBL  llaybe  ouUide  of  the  presence  of 
The  Washington  Post  on  the  record  or 
other  people  maybe  we  ought  to  all  sit 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  with  you. 
Don,  was  not  in  terms  of  a  legal  interface 
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that  the  law  requlrea  but  your  teatlmony 
before  comnUttees  that  comparability  anal- 
ysis is  incorrect.  FOr  all  the  reasons  that 
you've  stated.  You  beUeve  that  certain  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  included,  state  and  local 
employes  are  not  included.  Ken  obviously 
has  some  problem  with  that.  But.  in  any 
event,  perhaps  we  ought  to  sit  down  at  some 
point  in  time  and  kick  around  where  we  can 
agree  and  where  we  can't  agree  and  proceed 
from  that  point. 

Blaylock.  I  think  something  like  that  Is 
going  to  have  to  happen  but  Just  like 
Roasow  pointed  out  and  the  problem  we've 
had  in  the  past  I  think  you're  going  to  have 
to  freeae  the  current  system,  leave  it  alone 
and  operate  under  that  system  to  get  some 
credibility  at  least  until  something  like  this 
can  be  done  on  a  credible  basis  because  if  it 
has  no  credibUity.  Just  like  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, which  did  the  same  thing  and  went 
and  got  shot  totally  down  the  tube,  it  had 
no  credibility.  The  Grace  Commission  is 
going  to  go  the  same  danm  way. 

You  know  there  were  labor  repreaenU- 
tlves  supposed  to  have  been  on  that  commis- 
sion, but  they  were  never  involved  at  all.  So 
whatever  you  do  Is  going  to  have  to  have 
credibility,  not  only  with  the  federal  work- 
ers but  with  the  players  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  and  the  American  public,  and  you're 
not  going  to  get  credibility  with  a  federal 
employe  as  long  as  you're  continuing  to  cut 
their  health  benefits,  cap  their  pay  and 
attack  the  retirement:  The  list  goes  on. 

DcviNX.  You  know  that's  -vhy  I  tried  to 
focus,  and  I  think  Ken  is  absolutely  right. 
The  problem  is  that  we  look  at  the  current 
year  where  many  of  the  major  decisions  are 
already  made  and  that's  why  I  try  to  push 
us  to  look  to  the  future.  Now.  there's  no 
question  we're  in  a  tough  kind  of  environ- 
ment now.  We're  making  changes  as  we  go 
along  and  that's  difficult  for  the  unions, 
and  we're  under  pressure.  And  1  think  that's 
appropriate.  But  I  do  think  that  we  do  have 
a  mechanism  and  a  pay  agent  and  a  federal 
employes'  council  that  does— it  Is  the  law— 
that  does  provide  the  hope  for  long-term  so- 
lutions. But  somehow  we  have  to  get  Ken 
Blaylock  and  Don  Devine  out  of  the  fire  of 
the  present  so  we  can  then  look  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  leader's 
time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Wallop).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


A  BIPARTISAN  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  see  us  have  a  budget  resolution, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
using  the  pulpit  of  national  television, 
has  portrayed  our  suggestions,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  want- 
ing to  increase  taxes.  If  the  Reagan 
administration  Is  going  to  follow  this 
theme  and  If  the  American  press  Is 
going  to  buy  this  nonsense,  then  I 
think  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
should  let  the  Republicans  take  the 
lead  on  panlng  a  budget  resolution. 


We  as  Democrata  want  to  be  respond- 
ble:  we  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
increasing  taxes  as  the  Nation  edges 
slowly  toward  a  modest  recovery.  But 
a  national  television  news  conference 
In  which  penetrating  questions  can  be 
easily  tossed  aside  represents  a  power- 
ful pulpit. 

What  the  President  did  not  say  in 
his  speech  to  the  homebuilders  on  the 
day  before  yesterday  was  that  it  was 
his  administration  that  pushed 
through  Congress  $99  billion  in  new 
taxes  last  year.  The  President  also  did 
not  mention  that  it  was  his  adminis- 
tration that  asked  for  and  received  a  5- 
cent-a-gallon  gas  tax— another  whop- 
ping tax  Increase  on  the  American 
people  last  year. 

The  administration  that  promised  to 
balance  the  budget  in  1984  is  now 
faced  with  $200  billion  deficits.  The 
administration  cannot  alibi  by  saying 
that  this  is  the  Democrats'  fault.  The 
President  got  his  program,  and  it  has 
resulted  in  tremendous  suffering 
across  the  Nation.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred fairness.  As  for  myself.  I  prefer 
a  cap  on  the  July  1983  tax  cut.  This 
would  mean  that  9  out  of  every  10  tax- 
payers in  my  State  would  receive  their 
full  tax  cut  of  10  percent.  Only  the 
well-to-do  would  be  held  to  a  $500  cap. 
Everyone  would  receive  a  tax  cut.  This 
would  not  be  a  tax  Increase  as  the 
President  would  lead  the  people  to  be- 
lieve. 

So  whUe  the  President  talks  about 
the  need  for  bipartisanship,  he  under- 
cuts his  own  party  in  the  Senate  in  its 
belated  efforts  to  work  with  Demo- 
crats and  forge  a  budget  compromise. 

So  I  sense  a  tendency  more  and 
more  to  let  the  President  get  a  budget 
passed  by  his  own  party.  Of  course,  he 
indicates  that  he  will  not  be  too  highly 
excited  at  this  point  if  a  budget  resolu- 
tion is  not  pa^ed.  It  is  the  President 
who  apparently  has  accepted  $200  bU- 
llon  deficits  as  fashionable  so  long  as 
the  rich  get  richer  and  the  middle 
class  foots  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  concilia- 
tory and  bipartisan,  but  I  think  the 
administration  has  to  stop  fooling  the 
American  people  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  Presidency.  Does  the  President 
really  want  a  bipartisan  budget?  Does 
he  really  want  bipartisanship?  I 
wonder.  He  talks  of  bipartisanship  and 
then  turns  right  around  and  kicks  the 
Congress  at  every  opportunity.  That 
includes  the  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  He  is  kicking  his  own  party 
aroimd.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for 
his  own  party  to  forge  a  bipartisan 
budget  when  he,  the  President,  contin- 
ues to  be  extremely  partisan.  I  have 
been  in  Washington  going  on  31  years, 
and  I  have  never  seen  as  partisan  a 
White  House  as  we  now  have  in  Wash- 
ington. So  as  I  say.  I  want  to  be  concil- 
iatory. I  want  to  work  with  our  Repub- 
lican friends,  who  differ  in  some  ways 
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and  on  s«)me  items,  but  we  do  need  to 
be  bipartisan.  I.  for  one.  want  to  be. 
but  the  President  is  making  it  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining?   

The  PflESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  B7RD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
see  any  Senator  asking  for  time.  I 
yield  ba^  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvtmla  is  to  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

BCr.  ST^n^ENS.  BCr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  Absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

BCr.  BTRD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  dall  be  rescinded.   

The  PKESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BlriM).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  retrieve 
the  4  minutes  I  retiumed.    

The  PftESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE  BRUTAL 
SPRING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
month,  the  Soviet  Union  began  its 
annual  apring  offensive  in  Afghani- 
stan. Elsewhere  in  the  world,  spring  is 
a  time  vi^en  life  renews  itself:  a  time 
of  Joy  and  rebirth  foUowing  the  dor- 
mancy of  winter.  But  for  the  past  3 
years,  spring  in  Afghanistan  has 
brought  death  and  carnage  as  the 
Soviet  forces  have  reached  out  into 
the  countryside  in  a  futile  effort  to 
extend  their  influence  beyond  the  gar- 
risoned city  of  KabuL 

Reports  of  this  year's  fighting  reveal 
major  increases  in  the  extent  and  bru- 
tality of  Boviet  operations.  Last  month 
the  New  York  Times  carried  a  story 
that  hundreds  of  Afghan  civilians 
were  slaughtered  by  Soviet  air  and 
ground  attacks  on  major  refugee 
routes,  m  the  area  of  Herat,  sources 
reported  that  Soviet  bombers  attacked 
35  villages,  killing  1.500  men.  women, 
and  children.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  these  attacks  appear  to 
be  part  Of  a  new  Russian  strategy  to 
take  their  war  of  occupation  to  civil- 
ians in  the  countryside.  The  Russians, 
using  incendiary  bcnnbs,  lay  seige  to 
villages.  They  surround  them,  loot 
homes,  bum  crops,  and  demand  that 
survivors  agree  to  sun)ort  the 
Moscow-led  regime  or  flee  the  country. 
In  this  way,  the  Soviets  create  refu- 
gees in  order  to  depopulate  the  coun- 
tryside. In  a  classic  Soviet  approach  to 
a  problem,  they  reduce  the  number  of 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  con- 
tend in  order  to  make  domination 
easier.  This  was  the  method  used  by 


Stalin  in  his  own  country,  and  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  leadership  is  exporting 
this  same  brand  of  ruthless  butchery 
to  suppress  the  Afghan  population.  By 
changing  their  tactics,  using  helicop- 
ter gunshlps  and  introducing  new 
wevons  to  terrorize  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, the  Soviets  hope  to  wipe  out  all 
who  do  not  flee  or  submit  to  their  tyr- 
anny in  Afghanistan. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  are  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  attempt  to  strip 
Afghanistan  of  its  natural  resources. 
The  Soviets  take  Afghan  natural  gas 
at  a  price  40  percent  below  the  market 
rate.  Because  the  meters  for  Soviet 
sales  are  controlled  by  the  Russians, 
diplomatic  sources  report  that  the  So- 
viets simply  take  what  they  want  at  no 
cost— a  "thief's  discount."  In  addition. 
Russian  geologists  have  been  brought 
into  the  coimtry  to  explore  other  nat- 
ural wealth.  Already,  Soviets  are  ex- 
ploiting a  1.7  billion  ton  iron  ore  de- 
posit northwest  of  Kabul.  Coming 
from  a  state  that  depends  on  its  natu- 
ral resources  for  much  of  its  wealth,  I 
find  the  ravaging  of  Afghanistan's  nat- 
ural bounty  by  an  occupying  force  a 
loathsome  thing,  offensive  to  interna- 
tional law  and  all  principles  of  sover- 
eignty and  self-determination. 

But  the  Soviets  have  been  unable  to 
destroy  Afghanistan's  greatest  re- 
source—the brave  and  indomitable 
people  of  that  long-suffering  coimtry. 
They  continue  to  fight  in  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  country,  often  with 
weapons  taken  from  the  Soviets.  They 
endure  the  Russians'  brutal  attacks, 
and  return  to  fight  again  with  in- 
creased ferocity. 

Some  experts  estimate  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  need  nearly  five  times  the 
nimiber  of  troops  they  have  thus  far 
committed  to  dominate  the  Afghan 
people.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  would 
be  sufficient.  As  predictable  as  the 
return  of  spring,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  will  contin- 
ue their  relentless  fight  for  freedom. 
UntU  the  Soviets  see  the  wisdom  of 
cutting  their  losses  and  abiding  by  the 
UJJ.  resolutions  which  call  for  their 
withdrawal,  they  cannot  expect  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Afghanistan;  not  this 
spring,  and  not  any  other. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bdr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  NOT  BUILD 
THE  MX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
big  issue  that  is  to  be  before  this  body 
very  soon  is  whether  or  not  we  should 


approve  the  MX  missile  as  requested 
by  the  President.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  already  acted  favor- 
ably on  that.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  it,  and  I  wish  to  say 
some  of  the  reasons  why. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  perfectly  appalling,  astonishing 
capability  of  retaliating  on  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  case  the  Soviet  Union 
should  attack  us. 

When  you  put  together  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  submarines,  our  bomb- 
ers, and  oiv  other  nuclear  capability, 
it  is  clear  that  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
should  attack  us  with  everything  they 
have  we  would  have  the  ciu>acity  to 
destroy  their  cities,  destroy  all  signifi- 
cant military  targets  and  kill  probably 
haJf  their  people  and  leave  the  rest 
sick  and  dying. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  wonder  what  we 
need  in  addition  to  that. 

Futhermore,  the  MX  is  vtilnerable. 
extraordinarily  vulnerable.  It  is  in  a 
stationary  target.  It  is  an  inviting 
target  because  it  would  have  10  war- 
heads in  one  place.  The  Russians 
would  know  where  it  was.  It  would  be 
a  classic  use-it-or-lose-it  kind  of  a  situ- 
ation where  they  would  know  we 
would  have  to  fire  on  warning  and  in 
this  kind  of  an  imstable  world  that 
kind  of  hair-trigger  mistake  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  situation  we  do  not  need 
and  should  not  have. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  the  MX 
adds  nothing  significant  to  our  deter- 
rent and  there  are  far  less  costly  ways, 
including  improving  our  submarine  de- 
terrent, including  improving  our 
bomber  deterrent,  of  providing  an  ef- 
fective and  convincing  deterrent  than 
the  MX. 

In  addition,  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
that  is  the  last  argument  that  has 
always  been  made  for  a  weapons 
system  when  they  can  think  of  noth- 
ing else.  As  a  bargaining  chip  we 
would  obviously  have  other  assets  that 
would  be  far  better. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  have  to 
spend  $18  billion  or  $20  billion  for 
weapons  systems  that  are  vulnerable 
and  provocative. 

Overall,  its  cost  would  certainly  be 
excessive  in  view  of  its  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  first  we  already  have 
ample,  and  I  mean  superample.  nucle- 
ar capability  to  respond  to  any  first- 
strike  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  absolutely  invulnerable  subma- 
rines and  bombers  with  a  nuclear 
wallop  that  could  utterly  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  organized  society, 
level  its  cities,  vaporize  or  incinerate 
or  radioactively  infest  to  the  point  of 
death  most  of  their  population,  leave 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  knock  out  vir- 
tually all  of  their  military  potential  if 
they  should  attack. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  total  devastation.  If 
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this  Is  not  enough,  what  in  the  name 
of  God  do  we  want? 

That  constitutes  one  whale  of  a  de> 
terrent.  Can  anyone  with  a  straight 
face  contend  that  the  MX  reaUy  adds 
anjrthinc  of  military  value  to  that 
overwhelming  power?  Of  course  not. 

In  the  second  i>lace  the  standards  we 
should  apidy  to  any  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons system  we  adopt  should  be  these: 
One.  is  it  vulnerable?  Two.  is  it  threat- 
ening? Three,  does  it  add  significantly 
to  our  deterrent?  Four,  is  there  a 
better— less  costly,  more  effective  al- 
ternative? Five,  can  it  be  used  as  an  ef- 
fective ban»ining  chip?  Six.  will  it 
make  it  easier  or  harder  for  us  to 
adspt  it  to  a  nuclear  freeze?  And. 
sevoi.  overall  is  its  cost  excessive  or 
reasonable? 

How  does  the  MX  stack  up  in  meet- 
ing these  standards?  First,  it  Is  obvi- 
ously and  conspicuously  vulnerable. 
And  oh,  how  vulnerable.  It  is  station- 
ary, not  mobile.  It  will  be  sitting  in  the 
same  site  on  land,  not  beneath  the 
ocean  or  in  outer  space  until  it  is  dis- 
covered. It  carries  not  1  warhead  but 
10.  So  with  one  strike  at  this  MX  the 
UJS.SJI.  can  knock  out  10  warheads. 
What  k  tempting,  irresistible  target. 
So  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  the  MX  scores 
a  pitiful  1  on  vulnerability.  Vulnerable 
it  is. 

Second,  the  MX  is  certainly  threat- 
ening for  very  conspicuous  ressons. 
Here  we  have  a  weapons  system  that 
will  very  likely  be  useless  in  any  kind 
of  second  strike.  Sure  it  is  designed  for 
second  strike  purpose.  But  because  it 
is  so  vulnerable,  because  the  Soviets 
can  and  will  target  sufficient  firepow- 
er at  it  to  kill  it.  it  must  be  fired  on 
warning,  on  hair  trigger  and  the  warn- 
ing may  be  in  error.  We  must  literally 
use  it  or  lose  it. 

Third,  it  adds  nothing  to  our  deter- 
rent. We  have  an  immense  naval  deter- 
rent, air  deterrent,  and  we  can  build,  if 
we  must,  ^ngle  warhead  mobile  mis- 
siles that  will  give  us  a  believeable 
land  deterrent.  Meanwhile  we  have 
our  land-based,  stationary  Minute- 
man— the  weakest  and  most  vulnera- 
ble of  our  triad,  but  not  significantly 
strengthened  in  any  way  by  the  MX. 
It  adds  to  our  capabUity  of  instituting 
a  first  strike,  but  simply  to  mention 
the  possibility  that  this  Nation  would 
institute  a  first  strike  raises  the  hack- 
les of  virtually  all  the  defenders  of  the 
MX  as  well  as  many  other  patriots. 
This  country  institute  a  first  strike? 
Are  you  kidding?  No  way.  The  Rus- 
sians, yes.  The  United  States,  never. 
So  for  all  of  us  who  truly  believe  the 
United  States  believes  in  peace  this 
MX  adds  nothing  of  value. 

Fourth,  is  there  a  better  less  costly 
alternative?  As  Browning  says,  let  me 
count  the  ways.  The  cruise,  the  sub- 
marines, the  bombers,  the  Midgetman. 
They  go  on.  and  on.  and  on.  Some  of 
these  alternatives  may  not  be  worth 
building  but  they  certainly  offer  a 


better  alternative— less  vulnerable,  less 
threatening,  more  effective  militarily 
than  the  MX.  Can  it  be  used  as  an  ef- 
fecUve  bargaining  chip?  No.  The 
UJ3.S.R.  already  has  far  more  of  these 
warheads  than  we  have.  Senator 
McClubs  says  they  have  eight  times 
as  many.  What  benefit  to  us  to  trade 
off  for  one-eighth  of  the  Soviet  land- 
based  missile  force.  Obviously  we 
would  have  to  bargain  other  nuclear 
capabUity  too,  and  the  surrender  of 
our  MX  would  hardly  provide  a  signifi- 
cant pot  sweetener. 

This  bargaining  chip  argument  can 
be  made  for  any  weapon,  no  matter 
how  ridiculous,  hair-trigger  threaten- 
ing it  may  be.  It  Is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
utility  of  a  weapons  system  is  feeble  to 
the  point  of  rigor  mortis  when  they 
drag  out  the  old  bargaining  chip  argu- 
ment that  can  make  any  turkey  look 
good. 

Will  the  BCX  made  it  easier  or 
harder  for  us  to  adapt  to  a  nuclear 
freeze?  It  will  add  nothing  to  our 
strength  with  a  nuclear  freeze  and  to 
the  extent  the  nuclear  freeze  simply 
rigldified  the  status  quo  the  MX 
would  leave  us  with  a  hair-trigger 
threatening  first-strike  weapon  that 
would  increase  instability  and  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Overall  its  cost 
of  $25  billion  is  otncene  in  view  of  its 
benefits  which  are  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
JACOBO  TIMERMAN'S  STORY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  22,  NBC  will  air  the  film 
"Jacobo  Timerman:  Prisoner  Without 
a  Name,  Cell  Without  a  Number." 
This  film  dramatizes  Timerman's 
widely  acclaimed,  but  highly  contro- 
versial, book  detailing  his  ghsstly  ex- 
periences in  Argentine  Jails.  Timerman 
was  imprisoned  after  his  newspaper 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  30,000  prison- 
ers who  had  disappeared  from  Argen- 
tina's jails.  NBC  will  broadcast  this 
program  on  Jacobo  Timerman,  a  re- 
markable man.  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  exposing  the  terror  suf- 
fered by  Argentine  prisoners,  30,000 
people  in  prison. 

The  film  delves  very  deeply  into 
Jacobo  Timerman's  background,  what 
he  has  done.  It  has  some  grizzly  tor- 
ture scenes.  But  it  also  shows  the  rela- 
tionship of  Timerman  with  his  family. 
Arthur  Unger  reviewed  the  film  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
interviewed  its  producer.  Linda  Yellen. 
In  his  article,  Unger  comments  that 
the  film  delves  more  deeply  than  the 
book  into  the  private  life  of  the  Argen- 
tine publisher.  While  the  book  is  basi- 
cally a  diary  of  Timerman's  prison 
days,  the  television  film  concentrates 
on  the  effect  that  Timerman's  actions 
had  on  his  wife  and  their  three  sons. 
The  film  explores  the  delicate  rela- 
tionship between  Timemuun  and  his 


wife,  a  relationship  that  strengthens 
under  adversity  and  then  further 
strengthens  under  freedom. 

The  film  does  have  its  grissly  torture 
scenes  which  depict  the  brutal  tactics 
that  the  Argentine  authorities  used  to 
repress  those  who  they  considered  a 
threat  to  their  power.  However,  the 
focus  of  the  film  is  not  the  extent  of 
Timerman's  suffering,  but  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  survival  and  the  victory  of 
his  spirit  of  freedom.  In  Unger's  opin- 
ion, the  film  is  even  more  successful 
than  the  book  in  providing  a  strong 
testament  to  the  invincibility  of 
human  dignity. 

By  intertwining  complex  political 
problems  with  basic  human  relation- 
ships, Timerman.  who  cooperated 
fuUy  in  the  film,  and  Yellen,  hope  to 
make  their  audience  understand  that 
human  rights  violations  are  serious 
and  pervasive. 

As  Timerman  says  to  reporters  in 
the  final  scene: 

There  are  many  many  other  men  and 
women  who  are  being  imprisoned  around 
the  world  today  because  of  their  beliefs. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful 
around  us.  But  why  is  it  that  when  we  are 
faced  with  something  ugly,  our  first  inclina- 
tion is  to  turn  away,  to  be  silent?  We  must 
hold  our  ground.  These  imprisoned  ones  can 
now  only  dream  of  freedom.  But  once  you 
have  seen  them  as  I  have  seen  them,  you 
cannot  turn  away,  you  cannot  be  silent.  We 
cannot  be  silent.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
must  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
these  human  rights  abuses.  One  way 
for  us  to  strengthen  our  voice  in  the 
protest  against  grave  hiunan  rights 
violations  which  occur  all  over  the 
world  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. This  treaty  protects  the  most 
basic  human  right,  the  right  to  live,  by 
making  genocide  an  international 
crime.  Our  failure  to  ratify  this  treaty 
weakens  our  ability  to  protect  all 
groups,  regardless  of  their  race,  reli- 
gion, or  creed,  from  the  threat  of  anni- 
hilation. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  demonstrate  its 
support  for  oppressed  groups  every- 
where by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  in  a  position  where  we 
should  hold  oiu-  ground,  not  turn 
away,  not  be  silent.  We  should  speak 
up  by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. It  has  been  pending  before  us  for 
32  years.  We  know  the  terrible  inhu- 
manity and  cruelty  that  has  been  im- 
posed on  people  not  only  by  the  Nazis 
and  Hitler's  Germany  but  continues  to 
this  day  in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  this  body 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Iffr.  President,  I  thank  the  leader  for 
giving  me  this  time  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 
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The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL    

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Sfbccbb's  train  has  been  delayed. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  now  go  into  a  period  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  that  will  expire 
at  10:30  a»m.  during  that  Senator  Spk- 
TKS  may  take  his  time  allocated  to  him 
under  the  special  order  and  that  the 
immigration  bill  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  at  10:30  ajn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tkiblb).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.     ^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITIONS  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sncm)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S. 


1307— MININO  RECLAMA110N 
RESERVE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  ISx.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Mining  Recla- 
mation Reserve  Act  of  1983. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  re- 
sults from  the  position  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  it  wiU  not  follow 
longstancUng  appellate  court  cases 
which  permitted  taxpayers  to  deduct 
the  estimkted  costs  of  govemmentally 
mandated  reclamation  expenses.  In 
the  1950's.  both  the  third  and  fourth 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  concluded  that 
deductions  for  accrued  reclamation  ex- 
penses were  allowable  under  existing 
tax  law.  These  decisions  held  that  rec- 
lamation expenses  could  be  accrued  if 
two  criteria  were  satisfied:  The  fact  of 
an  obligaition  to  undertake  redamar 
tion  of  the  minesite  had  occurred  and 
the  amount  of  reclamation  expenses 
could  be  seasonably  estimated.  Howev- 
er, the  IBS  has  not  followed  these  de- 
cisions. More  recently,  the  Federal  tax 
court  in  Ohio  River  CoUieriea  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  77  T.C.  No.  103,  De- 
cember 31.  1982,  reached  a  similar 
result.  The  IRS  did  not  appeal  the  tax 
court  ruling  nor  did  they  agree  to 
abide  by  it  in  future  cases.  Because 
there  was  no  appeal,  the  question  re- 


mains open.  As  a  result,  audit  contro- 
versies and  litigation  will  continue 
over  the  tax  treatment  of  accrued  rec- 
lamation expenses.  The  intent  with 
this  bill  is  to  clarify  existing  law. 

This  biU  will  help  resolve  these  con- 
troversies by  making  it  clear  that  ac- 
crued reclamation  expenses  attributa- 
ble to  surface  mining  are  deductible  if 
reclamation  is  required  by  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Control  Act 
of  1977  or  other  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law.  This  treatment  is  entirely 
consistent  with  proper  accrual  method 
accounting  rules  for  accrual  basis  tax- 
payers. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  extend 
the  same  treatment  for  this  expense 
to  cash  basis  taxpayers.  With  this  con- 
sistent and  comprehensive  tax  treat- 
ment for  all  taxpayers  who  are  obli- 
gated to  undertake  reclamation  of 
their  siu^ace  mine  sites,  I  t>elieve 
there  are  significant  tax,  economic, 
and  social  policy  goals  to  be  served  by 
the  bill. 

By  prescribing  i^ipropriate  treat- 
ment of  accruals,  the  tax  savings 
would  assist  companies  in  financially 
satisfying  their  obligations  to  tmder- 
take  environmentally  sound  reclama- 
tion projects.  Further,  the  legislation 
would  benefit  companies  engaged  in 
the  extraction  of  coal,  our  most  abun- 
dant source  of  domestic  energy,  and 
thereby  have  a  potentially  favorable 
impact  in  attaining  our  national 
energy  goals.  Moreover,  the  bill  would 
address  the  basic  inequity  of  mandat- 
ing by  law  the  expenditure  of  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  for  reclamation 
without  clearly  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tion Imposed  for  income  tax  purposes. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  for  the 
Federal  Govermnent  on  the  one  hand 
to  achieve  desirable  enviroiunental 
goals  but.  on  the  other  hand,  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  obligation  for  piu*- 
poses  of  its  income  tax  laws. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  this 
bill  the  deduction  for  accrued  reclama- 
tion expenditures  can  be  recovered  on 
a  ratable  method  over  the  life  of  the 
mine.  However,  an  argument  has  been 
made  that  reclamation  expenditures, 
once  reasonably  determined,  should  be 
accrued  and  deducted  at  the  time  the 
gro*ind  is  disturbed,  since  it  is  the  act 
of  disturbance  which  causes  the  obli- 
gation to  be  imposed. 

Since  we  would  want  to  consider  ex- 
isting practices  of  taxpayers  accruing 
the  obligation  and  the  revenue  impli- 
cations, if  any.  of  accruing  and  deduct- 
ing the  costs  of  reclamation  at  the 
time  the  obligation  first  arises,  we  re- 
serve Judgment  on  this  issue  at  this 
time. 

It  is  understood  that  interested  per- 
sons, including  taxpayers  engaged  in 
mining  activities,  will  wish  to  make 
their  views  on  this  issue  known  during 
committee  hearings.  A  broad  review  of 
this  issue  with  Treasury  officials  par- 
ticipating wiU  be  helpfuL 


itx.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1307 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repmentativet   of  the    United  Statea   of 
America  in  Com/reu  auembUd, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  Rec- 
lamation Reserve  Act  of  1983". 

SEC  2.  ALLOWANCE  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  ADDi. 
TIONS  TO  RECLAMATION  RESERVE& 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  I  (relating  to  the 
taxable  year  for  which  deduction  may  be 
taken)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■¥«X  M7.  RESERVES  FOR  ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 
OF  SURFACE  MINING  LAND  RBCLAMA- 
TION. 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction.— In  com- 
puting taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  a  reasona- 
ble addition  to  any  reserve  established  for 
the  estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining 
land  reclamation. 

"(b)  AOJTTSTICENTS  WHERE  RESERVE  BE- 
COMES Excessive.— If  it  is  determined  that 
the  amoimt  of  any  reserve  for  the  estimated 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
is  (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  exces- 
sive, then  (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  such  excess  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  taxable  income 
for  the  taxable  year. 
"(c)  Election  op  Benefits.- 
"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  apply 
to  the  estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining 
land  reclamation  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty if  and  only  if  the  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  property.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(2)  Scope  op  election.- If  an  election 
under  this  section  is  made  with  respect  to 
any  property,  such  election  shall— 

"(A)  apply  to  all  estimated  expenses  of 
surface  mining  land  reclamation  of  the  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  such  property,  and 

"(B)  specify  whether  such  estimated  ex- 
penses are  allocable  to  either— 

"(i)  minerals  extracted  by  surface  mining 
activities,  or 

"(U)  the  portion  of  the  property  disturbed 
by  surface  mining. 
"(3)  When  election  mat  be  made.- 
"(A)  WiTHOiTT  consent.— A  taxpayer  may. 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  make 
an  election  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  property  for  first  taxable  year— 

"(i)  which  ends  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Mining  Reclamation  Reserve 
Act  of  1983;  and 

"(ii)  for  which  there  are  estimated  ex- 
penses of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
with  respect  to  such  property. 
Such  an  election  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescrilied  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  for  such  taxable  year  (including 
extensions  thereof). 

"(B)  With  consent.— A  taxpayer  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  make  an 
election  under  this  section  at  any  time. 

"(4)  Revocable  only  with  consent.— An 
election  under  this  section,  once  made,  may 
be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 
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"(S)  PKomrr  osninD.— For  purposes  of 
this  aectkm.  the  term  'property'  has  the 
m—ntng  given  to  such  terms  by  aectkHi  614. 

"(d)  Crimatbd  EzRmn  or  SumrACS 
llnniK  Lum  Rkiamatioii.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  IM  omnAL.— The  term  'estimated  ex- 
penses of  surface  mininc  land  reclamation' 
means  a  deduction  aUlovable  to  the  taxpay- 
er under  this  subUtle  which— 

"(A)  is  attributable  to  qualified  reclama- 
tion activities  to  be  conducted  in  subsequent 
taxable  years. 

"(B)  can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, and 

"(C)  is  allocable  to  either— 

"(i)  minerals  extracted  by  surface  mining 
activities  which  occur  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  the  portion  of  the  property  disturbed 
by  siufaoe  nit«»wg  which  occurs  before  the 
dose  of  the  taxable  year.  

"(3)  QuAurm  ucLuuTioii  activities.— 
The  term  'qualified  reclamation  activities' 
means  any  land  reclamation  activities  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  reclama- 
tion plan — 

"(A)  which  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sectitm  506  or  511  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Qmtrol  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (as  in  effect  on  January  1.  1983)  and 
which  is  part  of  a  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation permit  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  title  V  of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect),  or 

"(B)  which  is  submitted  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  or  SUte  law  which  imposes 
reclamation  and  permit  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  imposed  by  title  V 
of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect). 

"(3)  ExcxmoK.— Except  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (e).  the  term  'estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  reclamation'  does  not 
Include  any  amount  allocable  to  minerals 
extracted  or  property  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  activities  occurring  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an 
election  under  this  section  is  made. 

"(e)  SraciAL  RULX  for  Costs  ATrxnoTABU 
TO  Pbuod  Biroax  Eucnon.- Any  estimated 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
which  are  allocable  to  minerals  extracted  or 
property  disturbed  by  surface  mining  activi- 
ties which  occurred  before  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  an  election  with  respect  to 
the  property  under  this  section  is  made  and 
which  have  not  previously  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  taxpayer  in  computing  tax- 
able income,  shall  be  treated  as  deferred  ex- 
penses and  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
ratably  over  a  period— 

"(1)  which  begins  with  the  first  month  of 
the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an  election 
under  this  section  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  property,  and 

"(2)  which  ends  with  the  month  during 
which  it  is  reasoitably  expected  that  surface 
mining  land  reclamation  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  Involved  will  lie  com- 
pleted (or  if  earlier  the  last  month  t)t  the 
60-month  period  beginning  witlr-Ui»'1nonth 
described  in  paragraph  (D). 
"(f)  SraciAL  RuLia.— 

"(1)  Taxfatibs  who  makx  am  KUcnoM 
UMBB  sBcnoii.- In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  makes  an  election  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  property,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  taxable  year  for  which  nonqual- 
ified land  reclamation  expenses  with  respect 
to  such  property  are  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  under  regiilations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  For  punxiees  of 
the  i»eceding  sentence,  the  term  'nonqual- 
ified land  reclamation  expenses'  m^^ns  any 
expense    of    land    reclamation    activities 


(other  than  qualified  reclamation  activities) 
which  are  attributable  to  surface  mining. 

"(3)  TAXTATBS  who  do  HOT  MAXS  All  lUC- 

TioM.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who  does 
not  make  an  election  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  property,  any  deduction  for 
expenses  of  land  reclamation  activities  with 
respect  to  such  property  attributable  to  sur- 
face mining  shaU  be  allowable  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted.". 

(b)  CoHroamiio  AMBiDifxirr.- The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter E  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  467.  Reserves  for  estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  recla- 
mation." 

(c)  ErracnvK  Date:  Special  Rule.— 

(1)  Id  GXHEitAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Special  eole.- If— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
section  467  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  his  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  for  a  continuous  period  of  one  or  more 
taxable  years  each  of  which  ends  on  or 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  the  taxpayer 
used  an  accrual  method  of  accounting  for  a 
property  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of 
surface  mining  land  reclamation  activities 
attributable  to  surface  mining  which  al- 
lowed a  deduction  for  such  expenses  prior  to 
The  taxable  year  in  which  such  expenses 
were  paid. 

then  the  taxpayer  nuty  make  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  to  have  the  method  of 
accounting  which  he  used  for  such  continu- 
ous period  with  respect  to  such  property 
treated  as  a  valid  method  of  accounting  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  taxpayer  may  make  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  only 
one  such  continuous  period  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 


S.         1308— DEREGULATION         OP 

CABLE  TELEVISION  FRANCHISE 

FEES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
ni(»tions  Commission  to  regtilate  the 
franchise  fee  which  a  SUte.  political 
subdivision,  or  other  governmental 
entity  may  impose  in  cormection  with 
any  franchise  for  cable  television.  This 
legislation  was  initially  introduced  on 
December  11.  1981. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  dedicated  to  deregulation  and 
in  particular  to  freeing  local  govern- 
ments from  excessive  Federal  regula- 
tion. This  legislation  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  that  principle.  Certainly,  we  do 
not  wish  to  limit  local  government's 
ability  to  secure  funds  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Goveniment  is  instituting 
necessary  cuts  In  aid,  thereby  placing 
stress  on  l<x»l  budgets. 

Despite  Congress  dedication  to  pro- 
viding relief  to  local  government  from 
onerous  Federal  regulations,  there  is  a 
regulation  which  denies  local  govern- 


ments an  income  fource  which  holdi 
promise  for  large  and  growing  reve- 
nues in  the  years  ahead.  I  refer  to  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion's regulation  for  cable  television, 
the  practical  effect  of  which  is  to 
place  a  limitation  of  from  3  to  5  per- 
cent of  gross  subscriber  revenues  on 
franchise  fees. 

The  present  rule,  at  least  by  Infer- 
ence, assumes  that  the  FCC.  an  ap- 
pointed Commission,  has  the  wisdom 
to  set  limits  for  franchise  rates  for 
local  governments  and  their  communi- 
ties, and  elected  mayors  and  councils 
do  not  have  the  wisdom  to  make  such 
decisions.  Any  argument  that  the  in- 
dustry needs  this  type  of  Federal  con- 
trol to  aid  its  growth  is  refuted  by  the 
expansion  forecast  by  nearly  all  ob- 
servers of  the  industry.  Recently,  the 
Senate  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  approved  legisla- 
tion to  set  the  franchise  fee  limit  at  3 
percent.  A  compromise  was  subse- 
quently made  to  set  the  limit  at  5  per- 
cent and  this  legislation  is  now  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

Mr.  President.  I  reject  the  argimient 
that  local  governments  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  cable  TV  films  if  the 
present  ceiling  on  franchise  fees  is  re- 
moved. I  believe  local  elected  officials 
will  operate  responsibly  and  that  the 
cable  companies  can  appeal  to  the 
local  voters  in  any  case  where  fees  are 
unreasonable. 

Because  I  believe  local  governments 
need  the  fiscal  flexibility  to  apply 
franchise  rates  they  determine  are  ap- 
propriate and  because  of  the  financial 
difficulties  in  which  so  many  commu- 
nities now  find  themselves.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  explicitly  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  continuing  to  set 
limits  to  franchise  fees  for  cable  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  attemlOed.  That  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  neither  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  or  any  other  department, 
agency,  commission,  or  other  entity  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  the  power,  author- 
ity, or  Jurisdiction  to  regulate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  franchise  fee  or  tax  which  any 
SUte,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  may 
require  owners  or  operators  of  cable  service 
systems  receiving  franchises  from  such 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  to  pay  to  such 
SUte  or  subdivision  for  such  franchises. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sen<%  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reudnded. 

The  PllESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJe<|tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BT  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant!  to  22  nJS.C.  27«(d>-276(g).  as 
amended  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  JoHHSTOir)  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Cantda-Unlted  States  Interparliap 
mentary 'Group,  to  be  held  in  Kenora. 
Canada,  on  June  16-20, 1983. 


THE  IBtPACT  OFTVA'S  NATION- 
AL FERTILIZER  PROGRAM 

yix.  STENNIS.  BCr.  President,  since 
the  begfeinlng  of  the  TVA  fertiUser 
program  in  1935.  the  accumulated  ben- 
efit to  the  Nation  has  far  exceeded  the 
program's  total  cost  Present  worth  of 
benefits  from  the  adcvtlon  of  high- 
analysls  fertilizers— projected  to 
1990— is  almost  $49  billion,  and 
present  worth  of  savings  from  process 
development  and  improvement  is  $8.5 
billion.  A  total  program  cost  through 
1981  from  Federal  appropriations  was 
$413  million.  When  ocnnpounded  at  a 
10-percent  rate,  present  value  of  pro- 
gram co6t  is  $2.79  billion.  The  partial- 
benefit/lull-cost  ratio  for  the  TVA  fer- 
tilizer pnogram  is  $20 JO  in  benefits  for 
each  dollar  of  program  cost. 

Considering  historical  or  current  dis- 
count rates,  TVA's  fertilizer  program 
has  beai  a  wise  investment— even 
based  on  a  partial  accounting  of  bene- 
fits. Unquantified  benefits  enhance 
the  wisdom  of  the  original  decision. 

The  TVA  national  fertilizer  program 
has  been  a  strong  force  in  developing 
and  intnoducing  new  technology  and 
has  stizaulated  sweeping  changes  in 
the  UJS.  fertilizer  industry.  It  has  also 
stimulated  dramatic  advances  in  the 
production  capability  of  n.S.  farmers. 
The  TVA  fertilizer  program  is  one  of 
the  moA  effective  research,  develop- 
ment, and  introduction  programs  of 
any  govcpmment  agency.  Its  research  is 
long  term,  high  risk,  and  yields  a  high 
return,  "the  program's  strength  is  in 
its  comprehensive  approach  which  fo- 
cuses a  broad  range  of  expertise  on 
the  challenge  of  solving  complex  prob- 
lems. This  vastly  improves  the  effi- 
ciency of  ILSOi  and  technology  trans- 
fer. 

Before  the  1930's.  advances  in  fertil- 
izer technology  in  the  United  States 
depended  largely  on  technology  trans- 
ferred from  European  countries,  pri- 
muiy  Germany  and  England.  These 
countriek  permitted  the  forming  of 
fertilizer  cartels  making  possible  high 
rates  of  return  on  R4d>  investments. 


As  U.8.  developed  technology  became 
available,  the  power  of  the  technology 
became  available,  the  power  of  the 
cartel,  with  respect  to  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  processes,  declined. 

Today  the  n.S.  fertilizer  industry  is 
based  on  UJS.  developed  technology 
ezc^t  for  foreign  iimovations  adopted 
and  introduced  by  the  U.S.  equipment 
industry.  Whereas  the  United  States 
depended  on  foreign  technology 
through  the  1930's,  it  is  now  the 
world's  principal  center  of  fertilizer 
technology,  Iwgely  because  of  TVA. 
The  European  fertilizer  industry  is  re- 
Ijfing  more  on  TVA's  innovations  than 
on  Its  own. 

In  the  early  1930's  the  TVA  program 
was  oriented  toward  stimulating  fertil- 
izer use  to  help  reverse  declining  pro- 
ductivity of  soils  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  The  program  was 
broadened  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  to 
include  work  with  private  fertilizer 
companies  and  farmer  cooperatives 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  led  to  in- 
creased technical  (»mpetence  in  the 
industry  and  better  service  for  the 
American  farmer.  It  also  quickened 
the  flow  of  TVA  technology  and  new 
fertilizers  to  the  industry  and  farmers. 
The  program  today  creates  and  rapid- 
ly transfers  a  wide  range  of  technical 
advances  and  innovations  into  the 
economy. 

The  TVA  program  benefits  all  as- 
pects of  fertilizer  production  and  dis- 
tribution by  the  fertilizer  industry  and 
its  use  by  the  Nation's  farmers.  These 
include  benefits  from:  production  and 
distribution  savings  from  lower  cost 
production  technology  and  lower  ship- 
ping costs  of  higher  analysis  fertiliz- 
ers: fertilizer  use  expansion:  new 
onfarm  use  systems:  and  stimulation 
of  competition. 

TVA's  fertilizer  pr(}gram  is  in  the 
forefront  in  helpiiig  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry and  U.S.  farmers  meet  the  need 
for  inca'easing  supplies  of  low-<x>st  food 
from  diminishing  and  expensive  re- 
sources. It  will  continue  to  develop 
technology  and  expand  the  basic  un- 
derstanding of  complex  soil-fertilizer 
interactions  leading  to  more  efficient 
fertilizers  and  their  use. 


UNRELIABLE  CHEMICAL  TEST 
RESULTS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  my  (»1- 
leagues  to  an  article  and  subsequent 
editorial  that  have  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  two  items 
underscore  the  problem  of  obtaining 
reliable  test  results  on  chemicals  sub- 
mitted for  registration  as  new  pesti- 
cides by  the  ES*A.  As  outlined  in  these 
press  accounts,  an  EPA  study  has 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  tests  con- 
ducted by  one  private  laboratory  in 
connection  with  registration  of  new 
chemicals  were  invalid.  The  212  chemi- 
cals tested  by  this  one  laboratory  ac- 


counted for  15  percent  of  all  chemlcalB 
registered  by  the  EPA. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  780, 
to  require  that  EPA  malntjiln  an  in- 
house  facility  to  verify  the  test  results 
regarding  biological  effects  of  chemi- 
cals submitted  for  registration.  For 
the  past  year  the  EPA  has  not  had 
such  a  facility.  It  seems  clear  to  me. 
especially  in  light  of  this  recent  revela- 
tion, that  a  Government  facility  for 
verifying  test  results  and  for  spot 
checldng  the  claims  being  presented 
by  manufacturers  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  the  two  press  items  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  obJe<^ion.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  12. 19831 

EPA   Faults   Tests   or    200   Pesticibes— 

WOBK  BY  A  LABOBATORY  INVOLVES  CROa- 
CALS  Now  ON  MABKET 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

Washington,  May  11.— A  study  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  found 
that  two-thirds  of  all  tests  conducted  by  a 
big  private  research  laboratory  to  establish 
the  safety  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  now 
on  the  market  are  scientifically  invalid. 

The  report,  which  took  five  years  to  pre- 
pare, finds  that  virtually  all  212  pesticides 
and  herbicides  cleared  by  Industrial  Bio- 
Test  Laboratories  of  Northbrook,  111.,  were 
subjected  to  at  least  one  invalid  test.  Many 
of  the  pesticides  and  herbicides  are  in  wide 
use,  including  C^tan.  Paraquat.  Lasso.  BCa- 
chete.  Orthene  and  Carbof uran. 

Agency  officials  said  the  report  raised 
what  one  of  them  called  "big  questions" 
about  the  chemicals  tested  by  the  company 
that  are  still  on  the  market. 

But  the  officials,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  the  fact  that  the  tests  were 
invalid  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  chemi- 
cals posed  a  threat  to  human  health  or 
safety.  It  did  mean,  they  said,  that  new  in- 
formation had  to  be  obtained  about  the 
health  effects. 

The  daU  produced  by  the  laboratory  were 
used  by  manufacturers  to  gain  Government 
approval  for  marketing  the  chemicals. 

The  212  chemicals  represent  15  percent  of 
all  chemicals  registered  by  the  EJ».A.,  so  the 
invalid  tests  of  the  c:hicago  laboratory  could 
pose  a  significant  problem.  There  are  44 
chemical  manufacturing  companies  in- 
volved, many  of  them  major  ones  such  as 
DuPont,  Dow,  Monsanto,  Ciba  Geigy.  Olin. 
Velsicol,  and  Hercules. 

The  test  were  conducted  to  see  if  the 
chemicals  posed  threats  of  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, genetic  damage  or  other  health  prob- 
lems. 

The  environmental  agency  officials  said 
the  agency  did  not  have  authority  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  to  order  those  chemicals  that  were 
not  adequately  tested  off  the  market.  That 
cannot  be  done  until  the  agency  has  made  a 
finding  that  use  of  the  chemicals  poses  a 
risk  of  "unreasonably  adverse  effects." 

ALL  WE  HAVE  ABE  QUESTION  MASKS 

"All  we  have  now  are  question  marks,"  an 
official  said. 
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The  oftlctels  remarked,  hovever.  that  the 
flawed  terttaw  at  least  ralMd  the  poaalbiUty 
that  aome  of  the  ebemleals  could  present 
unknown  hasaidi  to  public  health. 

The  offldals  said  they  had  not  finished 
evaluaUnc  their  flndinis  about  the  Industri- 
al Bio-Test  data  and  did  not  know  how 
much  more  infonnatloo  they  would  need. 
They  said  that  where  the  Invalid  tesU  were 
cnietal  to  the  information  needed  to  vali- 
date the  safety  at  the  substances,  the  chem- 
ical manufacturers  would  be  asked  to 
submit  new  data  in  support  of  keeping  them 
on  the  market. 

Four  former  directors  of  Industrial  Bio- 
Tcat  are  now  on  trial  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Chicaco  on  chartes  of  misrepre- 
sentinc  data  used  by  the  chemical  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  Oovemment  approval  for 
the  chemicals. 

The  213  chemicals  tested  by  the  Chicaco 
laboratory  are  being  examined  by  the  envi- 
ronmental agency  In  cooperation  with  the 
Oovenuient  of  Canada,  where  many  of  the 
pesticides  aixi  herbicides  are  also  used.  The 
OtUwa  Oov«nment  has  refused  to  permit 
the  use  of  16  of  the  chemicals  until  ques- 
tion! raised  by  the  Iixlustrial  Bio-Test  prob- 
lems are  resolved. 

The  Worid  Health  Organisation  is  also  ex- 
the   Implications   of   the   invalid 


But  the  ILPJi.  officials  said  that  the  fact 
that  the  chemicals  were  subjected  to  one  or 
more  Invalid  tesu  by  Iiuhistrial  Bio-Test  did 
not  necessarily  present  a  serious  problem. 
In  many  cases,  there  was  a  wide  base  of  data 
from  oUtet  sources  that  provided  sufficient 
assurances  of  their  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  past  tests  on 
chemicals  were  scientifically  valid,  it  does 
not  mean  they  were  adequate,  they  said,  ex- 
plaining that  new  standards  often  required 
different  tests. 

A  number  of  companies  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted new  dau  to  the  agency  after  the  al- 
legatkms  about  the  laboratory  were  made 
public,  the  officials  said. 

FAULTY  nocBonmas  chargkd 

The  report  says  only  that  the  tests  were 
invalid  because  they  failed  to  adhere  to  ac- 
cepted scientific  procedures.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress allegations  brought  at  the  Chicago 
trial  that  test  resulU  presented  by  the  labo- 
ratory were  fraudulent. 

Ooverrunent  lawyers  have  charged  that 
the  company  falsified  such  things  as  the 
number  of  deaths  among  test  animals  that 
were  subjected  to  the  chemicals. 

The  ELPJL  officials  said  they  would  have 
reviewed  most  of  the  chemicals  tested  by  In- 
dustrial Bio-Test  in  their  normal  routine  of 
administering  the  pesticide  law.  But  their 
five-year  concentration  on  the  laboratory's 
tests  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  they  said. 

One  official  said  the  pattern  of  Invalid 
tests  found  at  the  Chicago  laboratory  was 
"unprecedented"  and  had  "shocked"  toxl- 
oologists  around  the  country. 

The  existence  of  the  E.P.A.  report  was 
mentioned  at  the  Chicago  trial.  A  copy  of  it 
was  given  to  a  reporter  who  requested  it. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16. 19831 

Trk  Scahdal  m  CimncAL  Tistiiig 
There  is  an  appalling  rent  in  the  safety 
net  that  protects  the  public  from  hazardous 
chemicals.  New  compounds  must  be  tested 
by  law.  but  what  if  those  hired  to  do  the 
testing  cut  comers  and  fabricate  the  re- 
sults? According  to  a  Ooverrunent  study  re- 
leased during  a  trial  now  under  way  in  Chi- 
cago. IS  percent  of  all  the  pesticides  on  the 


market  have  been  certified  safe  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  tests  now  thought  to  be  In- 
valid. 

The  tesU  In  question  were  performed  by 
Industrial  Bio-Test  Laboratoriea.  four  of 
whose  former  executives  stand  accused  of 
providing  false  daU  to  chemical  companies. 
The  companies  presented  the  data  to  the 
Ooverrunent  to  prove  that  their  products 
were  safe  for  market. 

The  charges  against  I.B.T.  are  alarming 
because  of  the  enormous  number  of  differ- 
ent chemicals  it  tested.  The  Enviroiunental 
Protectimi  AgerKy's  study  examir>ed  I3.T.'s 
data  pesticides.  So  far  66  percent  of  the 
tests  have  been  Judged  Invalid,  only  10  per- 
cent acceptable. 

I3.T.  has  also  tested  herbicides,  food  ad- 
ditives, cosmetics,  drugs  and  other  products 
now  on  the  market.  The  public  will  be  at 
risk  during  the  time  it  takes  to  sort  out 
which  of  these  products  were  wrongly  or 
prematurely  Judged  safe. 

According  to  an  article  in  The  Amicus 
Journal  based  on  grand  Jury  testimony  dis- 
closed by  I.B.T.'s  attorneys,  many  of  I.B.T.'s 
test  animals  were  housed  in  a  water-logged 
room,  known  as  "the  Swamp":  "Dead  rats 
and  mice,  technicians  later  told  Federal  in- 
i^estlgators.  decomposed  so  rapidly  in  the 
Swamp  that  their  bodies  oozed  through  wire 
cage  bottoms  and  lay  in  purple  puddles  on 
the  dropping  trays."  Mortality  was  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible  in  some  cases  to 
assess  the  effect  of  the  chemical  under  test, 
the  article  says. 

I.B.T.  tested  products  for  many  of  the 
country's  major  chemical  companies.  How 
then  could  the  scandal  remain  undetected 
for  so  long?  Despite  the  apparent  extent  of 
the  problem,  many  who  relied  on  I.B.T.'s 
services  failed  to  notice  anything  amiss.  The 
problem  was  discovered  only  by  accident, 
when  a  Government  official  looking  for 
something  else  pulled  out  a  file  of  I3.T. 
daU  by  mistake. 

At  the  Food  and  Durg  Administration,  a 
scientific  auditing  unit  quite  regularly  turns 
up  false  or  suspicious  data.  Since  only  the 
most  carelessly  fabricated  daU  are  easy  to 
detect,  this  may  be  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
however,  has  no  such  unit.  As  a  large  con- 
sumer of  such  product  test  data,  it  should 
institute  one  without  delay,  and  appoint 
enough  toxicologists  to  assure  quality. 

A  stronger  measure  would  be  to  give 
chemical  companies  an  institutional  respon- 
sibility for  the  test  results  they  present.  In- 
stead of  being  contracted  out  to  private  lab- 
oratories, the  safety  tests  might  be  conduct- 
ed at  an  institute  supported  by  the  industry, 
perhaps  with  Ooverrunent  participation. 
Such  an  institute  would  have  a  reputation 
to  protect,  and  the  independence  to  report 
any  safety  problems. 

Test  results  might  not  flow  as  fast  and 
freely  as  those  from  compliant  private  test- 
ers. But  the  public  and  the  chemical  indus- 
try now  share  a  clear  Interest  in  avoiding 
another  scandal. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  SECRETARY  SAMUEL 
R.  PIERCE.  JR..  AT  VOORHEES 
COLLEGE,  DENMARK.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8.  1983.  I  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  of  Introducing  the  es- 
teemed Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban   Development,   the   Honorable 


Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr..  at  the  Voorhees 
College  commencnnent  exercises  in 
Denmark.  S.C. 

As  the  keynote  speaker  at  this  cere- 
mony. Secretary  Pierce  delivered  a 
superb  speech,  in  which  he  counseled 
and  challenged  the  Voorhees  gradu- 
ates on  the  pivsuit  of  excellence.  In 
his  inspiring  development  of  this 
theme  of  excellence.  Secretary  Pierce 
reminded  his  audience  that  comple- 
tion of  a  formal  education  should,  in 
reality,  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tinuing quest  for  further  achievement, 
knowledge,  and  distinction. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary for  challenging  the  Voorhees 
graduates  and,  indeed,  all  of  us,  to 
push  our  performances  to  the  bound- 
aries of  individual  ability  and  to  strive 
for  excellence  in  every  tindertaking. 
His  remarks  were  particularly  timely 
and  appropriate  in  light  of  some  of  the 
recent  reports  and  evaluations  con- 
cerning current  inadequacies  in  the 
American  educational  system. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Pierce  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  one  who  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  he  brought  with 
him  to  HXTD.  where  he  has  performed 
capably  and  with  great  distinction,  ex- 
cellent credentials  as  an  attorney  and 
an  administrator. 

Since  graduating  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  its  law  school,  he  has  been 
a  practicing  attorney,  a  State  Judge, 
and  general  counsel  to  the  Treasiu-y 
Department.  Diligence  and  integrity  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  have 
become  his  trademark  in  whatever  ca- 
pacity he  labored.  In  light  of  these  ac- 
complishments. Secretary  Pierce  was 
certainly  deserving  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctorate  of  laws  and  the 
Outstanding  Service  Award  conferred 
on  him  by  Voorhees  College.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  for  one  of  the  fine  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  our 
SUte  to  claim  him  as  an  honorary 
member  of  its  class  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  all  the  1983 
graduates  of  Voorhees  College  and 
wish  them  the  best  of  luck  as  they 
continue  down  the  road  to  excellence. 
Voorhees  has  established  itself  as  one 
of  the  preeminent  historically  black 
colleges  in  the  Nation.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fine  Job  its  current  president, 
Dr.  George  Thomas,  the  Voorhees  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  are  doing  to  provide  a 
high-quality  educational  experience  to 
young  people  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Pierce  at  the  Voorhees  conmiencement 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marlts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Rbiaiks  FdEFUiMD  FOB  DguvakT  IT  SamiB. 
R.  Pnacs.  Jt.,  Skbcuuit  or  Honaxae  am 

VWMAm  OKftUOrttEKI 

President  Tliomaa,  memben  of  the  facul- 
ty and  adminktratlon.  new  graduates,  stu- 
dents, and  friebds.  It  is  a  i^eaaure  to  be  here 
totey.  IMS  is  a  significant  oceaikm  in  the 
lives  of  you  who  are  graduating  from  Voor- 
hees College,  and  I  awredate  the  opportu- 
nity to  play  a  9art  in  it 

A  oommmoctnent  is  an  occasion  for  look- 
ing ahead.  To*  are  about  to  embark  on  the 
adventure  of  living  In  the  adult  world— an 
adventure  full  of  risk  and  dtaappolntment, 
but  alao  full  of  opportimity.  hope,  and  excit- 
ing challengea  This  is  partlodarly  true  in 
the  era  In  whi^i  we  live.  I  dont  think  there 
has  ever  beea  a  period  in  history  when 
there  have  been  so  many  challengea  and  op- 
portunities for  youitg  people— and  especially 
for  Blade  youth  in  Aniierica. 

The  future  Is  Indeed  full  of  protnlse,  but 
what  you  do  with  it  will  be  up  to  you.  No 
one— not  your  parents,  not  your  teaelien  or 
professors,  and  certainly  not  I— can  guide 
your  steps  frotn  this  point  <m.  Those  dose 
to  you  will  be  able  to  offer  advlee,  but  only 
you  will  be  able  to  chart  the  ooiuse  of  your 
lives.  Tou  will  have  to  make  opportunities 
for  yourselves,  and  be  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  which  are  presented  to 
you. 

Tour  experience  at  Voorhees  College, 
with  Its  strorv  commitment  to  excellence 
and  achievement,  will  have  given  you  much 
of  the  groimding  you  need  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  After  four  years  on 
this  campus,  you  know  well  enough  what  is 
meant  by  "excellence"— but  you  may  not 
have  thought  of  it  in  terms  of  its  role  in 
your  adult  life;  and  that  is  what  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  today. 

Excellence  is  an  end  In  itaelf.  of  course.  To 
excel  at  something  Is  eiMrmously  satisfying, 
whether  it  be  an  academic  subject  or  an  ath- 
letic pursuit.  An  artist  or  compoaer  creates 
primarily  for  Oie  satiafacticm.  the  Joy.  of  ex- 
cellence in  creation.  But  exoeUenoe  is  also  a 
means  to  othtr  ends.  Academic  excellence, 
for  example,  creates  opportunities:  to 
attend  graduate  school,  to  win  out  over 
other  applicants  for  the  best  JoIm.  Indeed, 
you  will  find  that  throughout  life,  excel- 
lence creates  opportunities  of  all  sorts.  It 
makes  possible  significant  achievement  In 
any  discipline  or  endeavor. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  better  prepared  you 
are,  the  more  opportunities  will  be  available 
to  you— and  the  better  able  you  will  be  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  It  is  the  surest 
guarantee  you  can  have  that  the  (Hwortunl- 
tles  will  be  there,  and  that  you  will  have 
what  it  takes  to  benefit  from  them. 

Now.  excellence  is  a  surprisingly  demo- 
cratic quality.  We  tend  to  think  of  it  In  con- 
nection with  Nobel  priae-wirming  scientists, 
or  astronauts,  or  perhaps  professional  ath- 
letes. But  It  csn  also  be  found  among  assem- 
bly line  workers,  rock  singers.  Insurance 
agents,  teachers,  doctors,  or  lawyers.  James 
Bryant  Conant.  a  noted  educator,  once  ob- 
served that  "each  honest  calling  .  .  .  has  its 
own  aristocracgr  based  on  exoeUenoe  " 

In  other  words.  It  doeant  matter  what 
profession,  basiness,  or  trade  you  may 
pursue.  Tou  can  achieve  exoeUenoe  in  any- 
thing—if you  ire  willing  to  make  the  effort. 
An  ancient  philosopher  onoe  said  that  "the 
gift  of  exceUence  ...  Is  given  to  few  men." 
That's  true— a  few  women,  too.  Most  of  us 
have  to  work  for  It,  and  work  hard. 

Tour  coUege  education  has  taken  you  on 
the  first  stc^w  down  the  path  to  exceUenoe. 
To  be  sure.  exceUence  can  be  achieved  with- 


out a  college  degree  and  not  every  gradu- 
ate win  achieve  it.  But  the  education  you 
have  received  at  Voorhees.  far  more  than 
the  degree  that  proclaims  it,  will  serve  you 
weU  In  your  quest. 

Tou  must  guard  against  the  ruitural  Incli- 
nation, however,  once  you  have  left  this 
«T»M,  to  let  your  mirul  get  lazy.  The  mind 
is  a  muaete.  and  like  any  other  It  needs  regu- 
lar exerdae.  Read,  think,  pick  up  fresh  in- 
aigMa,  challenge  your  mind  every  day  of 
your  life.  Tou  wiU  rutturally  concentrate  on 
your  chosen  field  of  professional  endeavor— 
and  so  you  should,  if  you  are  to  achieve  ex- 
oeUenoe in  your  occupation.  But  don't  ever 
hesitate  to  tooaden  your  interests  and  your 
knoirtedge.  Never  be  afraid  to  learn  some- 
thing, new,  no  matter  how  uiuelated  It  may 
be  to  your  major  concerns. 

Dont  trust  your  future  to  luck.  Random 
ludc  may  play  a  role,  but  you'd  be  surprised 
bow  seldom  it  really  does.  In  my  own  life, 
rve  found  that  the  harder  I  work,  the  luck- 
ier I  get.  Looking  for  achievement  by  pure 
luck  is  like  playing  a  lottery:  you  may  win, 
but  the  odds  are  heavily  against  it.  Besides, 
your  aooomplishment  will  mean  more  to  you 
if  you  know  how  hard  you  had  to  work  for 
it. 

In  your  quest  for  excellence,  make  de- 
mands on  yourself  that  are  greater  than 
anyone  else  Is  likely  to  expect  of  you.  Push 
yourself  hard,  and  persevere.  If  you  require 
more  of  yourself  than  anyone  else  ssks,  you 
may  oocasioiudly  fail  to  meet  your  own 
standards— but  very  seldom  will  other 
people  find  your  performance  disappointing. 

Above  all,  never  permit  yourself  to  be  held 
Itack  by  the  conviction  that  the  odds  are 
against  you,  that  circumstances  don't  favor 
your  efforts.  Make  your  own  circumstances 
if  you  don't  like  the  ones  you  see  aroimd 
you.  Don't  let  yoiu^elf  believe  that  your  ex- 
oeUmoe  won't  be  recognized  or  appredated 
because  there  is  still  radal  prejudice  and 
discrimination  in  the  world.  It  is  regrettably 
true  that  such  evils  still  exist.  But  your  gen- 
eration wlU  find  them  far  less  troublesome 
than  previous  generations. 

If  you  want  an  example  of  someone  fight- 
ing against  enormous  odds— far  greater  than 
anything  you  are  ever  likely  to  encounter- 
to  accomplish  a  goal,  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  college  from  which  you  are 
now  graduating.  Elizabeth  Evelyn  Wright, 
who  as  you  know  founded  the  educational 
institution  that  is  now  Voorhees  College, 
had  so  many  strikes  against  her  at  the 
outset  that  she  could  have  been  readily  for- 
given for  atMuidoning  her  goal.  She  was 
Black,  at  a  time  when  there  was  far  more 
prejudice  and  discrimination  that  exist 
today.  She  was  a  Southerner,  in  an  era 
wh«i  the  raw  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  had 
not  yet  healed.  And  she  was  a  woman, 
before  women  had  even  won  the  right  to 
vote— much  less  been  "liberated." 

Tet  laiatbeth  Wright  ignored  the  odds, 
and  changed  or  overcame  the  circumstances 
that  stood  in  her  way.  She  demonstrated  sx- 
ceUence  in  Intellect,  in  determination,  and 
in  principle.  She  made  her  opportunities 
and  took  full  advantage  of  them— and  she 
succeeded.  Voorhees  College— your  alma 
mater— exists  today  because  of  the  excel- 
lence demonstoled  by  Elizabeth  Evelyn 
Wright. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  another  Black 
who  overcame  the  odds  through  excel- 
lence—and perseverance.  Washington  spent 
much  of  his  time  raising  funds  for  Tuskegee 
Institute  and  other  causes,  which  required 
him  to  gain  access  to  wealthy  members  of 
the  White  community.  He  sometimes  went 


about  that  In  Ingenious  ways.  The  story  is 
told  that  he  used  to  visit  one  of  the  moat 
prestigious  New  Tork  hotels  and  take  aaeat 
In  the  lobby.  WhUe  there,  he  arranged  to 
have  a  friend  telephone  him  every  half 
hour,  so  that  he  would  have  to  be  paged  l>y 
the  hotel  desk.  After  the  hotel's  wealthy 
White  patrons  had  heard  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington being  paged  several  times,  some  of 
them  would  become  curious  about  who  this 
apparently  important  man  might  be— and 
would  go  up  and  introduce  themselves. 
Washington  would  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  that  gave  him  to  ask  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  Tuskegee— and  he  often  got  a  large 
one  for  his  efforts. 

Fortunately,  few  if  any  of  you  will  ever 
face  the  kind  of  odds  that  Elizabeth  Wright 
or  Booker  Washington  had  to  overcome.  In 
fact,  if  you  achieve  true  excellence  in  what- 
ever endeavor  you  may  choose  as  your  life's 
work.  I  would  venture  to  predict  that  the 
obstacles  in  your  path  wiU  be  relatively  few, 
and  smaU.  ExceUence  Is  such  a  scarce, 
sought  after,  aiul  appreciated  quality  that  it 
seldom  remains  hidden.  Once  identified.  It  is 
usuaUy  weU  rewarded— no  matter,  today.  In 
what  color  package  it  comes. 

The  rewards  of  excellence  are  many,  nrst, 
as  I  have  noted,  is  opportunity.  By  this  I 
mean  that  the  demonstration  of  exceUence 
leads  very  often  to  the  chance  to  achieve— a 
prerequisite  to  accomplishment  Itself.  Tou 
do  well  in  coUege,  and  you  may  be  offered  a 
good  first  job;  you  distinguish  yourself  by 
an  excellent  performance  there,  and  you  are 
either  promoted  or  offered  a  better  position 
with  another  organization.  Tou  write  an  ex- 
ceUent  novel  or  paint  an  outstanding  por- 
trait, and  you  are  rewarded  with  ctmtracts 
for  additional  books  or  new  artistic  commis- 
sions. 

Another  reward  for  exceUence  is  accom- 
plishment or  achievement.  By  that  I  mean 
something  concrete— an  invention,  a  break- 
through, an  origirud  contribution  to  the 
l>ody  of  knowledge  and  understaiuling,  a 
work  of  art  or  literature.  The  examples  are 
as  diverse  as  the  range  of  human  activity. 

A  Black  man.  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver,  developed  uses  for  the  common 
peanut  that  created  an  Industry  in  the 
South  and  a  new  source  of  protein  for  the 
world.  Thomas  Edison  perfected  the  electric 
light  bulb  and  invented  the  forerunners  of 
many  of  the  appliances  and  entertaiiunent 
devices  we  take  for  granted  today.  Dr.  Jorus 
Salk  developed  the  vaccine  that  has  nearly 
wiped  out  poUo,  a  disease  that  not  long  ago 
robbed  thousands  of  their  lives  or  their  mo- 
biUty.  Another  Black,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  ef- 
fectively mediated  a  major  diplomatic  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  and  rose  to  the  second- 
highest  diplomatic  post  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. His  efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  ind- 
dentally.  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  In 
19S0. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
and  a  host  of  others  led  a  movement  for 
civil  rights  which  has  radically  altered 
American  life  and  opened  the  door  to  oppor- 
tunity for  miUlons.  The  worlds  of  art, 
drama,  music,  and  athletics  provide  count- 
less examples  of  achievement  by  Blacks  and 
Whites  alike:  so  many  that,  if  I  were  to 
begin  to  list  even  the  most  notable,  I  would 
stiU  be  here  when  the  Class  of  1984  gradu- 
ates. 

Then  there  are  the  financial  rewards. 
Very  often,  although  not  inevitably,  excel- 
lence in  our  society  is  rewarded  with  money: 
a  salary,  a  contract  or  commission,  an  award 
like  the  Pulitzer  or  Nobel  prizes.  Let  us  be 
quite  dear  on  this:  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
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Inc  wraiw  wtth  moneUry  rcwvd  for  exed- 
lenw  or  Mhlereaient.  It  la  oaturml  tml  fmt 
aonable  that  a  top  pftrfearinnil  athlete 
■houM  earn  more  tbao  a  eeoand-rater.  or 
that  an  outatandlnc  eeienUat  should  be 
awarded  a  priw  that  includes  cash  as  weU  at 


But  flnandal  rewards  should  not  become 
an  end  in  thcmaelTea.  If  your  loal  is  merely 
to  "^•fc*  money,  it  la  probable  that  you  will 
be  oooeentratliw  too  hard  on  that  obJecUve 
to  spend  time  and  energy  achieving  excel- 
lence. Ifor  are  monetary  rewards  a  consist- 
ent measure  of  excellence:  mediocre  or  even 
poor  performance  In  some  endeavors  can 
stQi  reap  impressive  lewards;  while  true  ex- 
fnillfTK^  may  earn  only  lewards  that  are  not 
ft».««wti^i  In  some  cases,  too— and  here  I  am 
thiwMtn  of  the  humanitarian  service  of  an 
Albert  Sdiwettan-  or  a  If  other  Teresa- 
there  is  no  financial  measurement  that  can 
be  appUed  at  alL 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reward  for  excel- 
lence, however.  Is  one  I  have  already  men- 
tioned: self -satisfaction.  Few  things  in  life 
ore  so  gratifying  as  the  knowledge  that  one 
has  achieved  a  pinnacle  In  performance— 
that  one  has  made,  and  met.  the  highest 
passible  demands  on  one's  self.  If  you  hon- 
eatly  know  that  about  yourself,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  worid  at  large  wUl  be  of  only  sec- 
ondary Importance. 

The  years  you  have  spent  at  Voorhees 
College,  an  Institution  committed  to  the 
pursuit  of  exceUence.  have  prepared  you 
weQ  for  this  continuing  quest  Tour  genera- 
tion comes  of  age  at  a  time  when  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  are  virtually  unlimit- 
ed. The  worid  is  still  a  long  way  from  per- 
fect, and  I  fear  it  always  will  be— because 
humans  are  Imperfect  beings.  But  your  hori- 
aons  need  be  limited  only  by  your  own 
vision  and  determination— and  by  the 
ilegiec  of  commitment  to  exceUence  that 
you  carry  forth  from  Voorhees  into  your 
adult  life. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  commence- 
ment, and  I  wish  you  weU  in  the  years  to 


NO  UA  BAnXJDT  OP  CHILE 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
report  published  in  the  May  11  WaU 
Street  Journal  indicating  that  U.S. 
monetary  authorities  are  considerinc 
arrangements  to  provide  credits  to 
Chfle  to  help  It  cover  payments  on  its 
$17  billion  foreign  debt.  The  article, 
which  I  ask  be  published  in  the 
Rbookd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion has  already  approved  $144  million 
in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S  commodities,  as  well  as  $50  mil- 
lion through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  finance  U.S.-made  products. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  country 
should  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
bailing  out  a  military  redme  which  be- 
trayed Chile's  long  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic rule  and  has  been  censured  re- 
peatedly by  international  organiza- 
tions for  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

The  dear  intention  of  Congress  Is 
that  any  maior  change  in  our  assist- 
ance relationship  with  Chile  should  be 
approached  with  full  congressional  co- 


operation. There  are  statutory  prohi- 
bitions against  U.S.  aid  to  any  country 
with  a  consistent  pattern  of  human 
rights  abuses.  In  the  case  of  security 
assistance,  there  is  specific  legislation 
against  aid  to  Chile  until  that  coun- 
try's government  makes  significant 
human  rights  progress,  refrains  from 
aiding  international  terrorism,  and 
brings  to  Justice  those  indicted  by  a 
n.S.  grand  Jury  in  connection  with  the 
1976  murders  in  Washington  of  former 
Chilean  Pbreign  Minister  Orlando  Le- 
teller  and  his  associate,  Ronni  Moffitt. 
Since  those  laws  were  enacted,  there 
has  been  no  prosecution  of  the  assas- 
sins of  Dr.  Letelier  and  Ms.  Moffitt  by 
the  authorities.  In  fact,  the  Chilean 
Government  has  ignored  a  $5  million 
damage  Judgment  against  it  in  favor  of 
the  Letelier  and  Moffitt  families. 

Inside  Chile,  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion has  not  improved,  but  has  contin- 
ued to  deteriorate.  The  Chilean  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  reports  that 
1982  was  the  worst  recent  year  in 
ChUe.  with  nearly  twice  as  man;  polit- 
ical arrests  as  occurred  during  1981. 
The  Pinochet  regime  has  rejected  ap- 
peals from  opposition  parties  to  re- 
store democracy  through  free  elec- 
tions, and  instead  is  cracking  down 
tiarder  than  ever  on  dissent.  Last  week 
two  people  were  reported  killed  and 
200  arrested  during  a  nonviolent  na- 
tional demonstration  called  by  six 
labor  unions  to  appeal  for  dialog  be- 
tween the  regime  and  advocates  of 
greater  political  freedom.  During  the 
weekend,  Chilean  troops,  brandishing 
submachine  guns,  seized  an  estimated 
1,000  persons  in  predawn  raids,  talcing 
them  to  soccer  stadiums  and  police 
stations  in  apparent  retaliation  for 
this  growing  public  protest  against  the 
Pinochet  military  regime. 

As  if  we  needed  any  new  confirma- 
tion of  the  Pinochet  regime's  outlaw 
status,  the  Washington  Post  reported 
May  11  that  Federal  grand  Jury  indict- 
ments have  been  handed  down  against 
arms  brokers  who  have  allegedly  con- 
spired with  the  Chilean  authorities  to 
circumvent  the  laws  enacted  by  this 
Congress  proliibiting  arms  assistance 
to  Chile.  The  defendants  named  in  the 
indictment  are  American  citizens  and 
corporations,  but  officers  of  the  pur- 
chasing division  of  the  Chilean  Naval 
Mission  have  oeen  named  as  unindict- 
ed  coconspirators.  The  charging  parar 
graph  of  the  indictment  indicates  that, 
between  early  1977  and  mid-1982,  the 
defendents— 

unlawfully,  knowingly,  willfully,  and  Inten- 
tionally did  combine,  conspire,  confederate, 
mnd  agree  totvether  with  each  and  with  di- 
verse other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the 
Grand  Jury  unknown,  to  export  military 
munitions  to  Chile  and  to  make  false  export 
declarations  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  and  Commerce  Department  in  vlola- 
Uon  of  the  Uws  of  the  United  States  *  *  *. 
The  indictment  sUtes  that,  as  part 
of  this  conspiracy,  the  defendants- 


would  and  did  purchase,  sell,  and  cause  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Chilean  Naval  Mission  or 
Its  sgenU  items  on  the  MunlUoos  List  with- 
out obtaining  a  properly  validated  export  li- 
cense from  the  Office  of  Munitions  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  SUte. 

I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle on  this  Indictment  be  published  in 
the  Rkobo  as  well,  at  the  conclusion 
of  myremarics. 

The  possibility  that  the  Pinochet 
regime  has  been  engaged  in  a  system- 
atic and  prolonged  international  effort 
to  circumvent  U.S.  law  has  grave,  far- 
reaching  implications.  It  should  be 
crystal  clear  to  anyone  that  there 
should  be  no  American  assistance 
whatever  to  Chile  until  this  matter 
has  been  resolved  by  the  appropriate 
legal  processes. 

This  is  hardly  a  government  whose 
conduct  merits  an  American  vote  of 
confidence  at  this  time.  Rather,  we 
should  reassert  our  continuing  censiire 
of  the  Pinochet  regime  for  human 
rights  abuse,  involvement  in  interna- 
tional terrorism,  and  flaunting  of 
American  law  and  legal  Judgments. 
Above  all.  we  should  not  extend  a  fi- 
nancial lifeline  to  a  regime  nearing 
economic,  as  well  as  moral,  bankrupt- 
cy. 

On  May  4.  Senator  Pkoxmisk  Joined 
me  in  writing  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Donald  T.  Regan  to  express 
our  concern  over  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  emergency 
credits  to  Chile  to  help  it  pay  it  debts. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
share  the  concern  we  expressed  in 
that  letter,  which  I  am  requesting  also 
be  published  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  11. 
1983] 

Chokams  Riqukst  1200  Miluoh  Loam  To 

MXKTiMFOOALS 

Chile  hss  asked  the  Bank  (or  Internation- 
al Settlements,  the  Swiss-based  central  bank 
for  central  banks,  for  a  $a00  million  loan. 

The  request  is  part  of  an  effort  to  raise 
$400  million  to  $500  million  in  short-term 
funds  to  help  the  country  get  back  on  track 
with  an  economic  program  stipulated  under 
its  agreement  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

A  group  of  13  international  banks  advising 
the  country  on  its  foreign  debt  has  agreed 
to  provide  about  $180  million  of  the  re- 
quired short-term  financing.  The  rest  of  the 
funds  could  come  through  some  arrange- 
ment with  VS.  monetary  authorities,  bank- 
ers say. 

In  a  gesture  of  financial  support  for  the 
cash-strapped  country,  U.S.  monetary  au- 
thorities recently  wired  ChUe's  creditor 
banks  that  the  XJA.  government  has  ap- 
proved $144  million  In  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  guarantees  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.a  commodities,  as  weU  as  $50 
million  through  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  to  finance  U£.-made  products. 

Chile  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  getting 
lU  creditor  banks  to  stretch  out  paymenU 
on  part  of  iU  $17  billion  foreign  debt.  The 
IMF  has  indicated  It  is  prepared  to  grant 


Chile  a  waiver  on  some  of  Its  economic  tar- 
gets on  the  expectation  ChUe  wiU  be  able  to 
oomidy  with  the  program  later  this  year. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  11. 1983] 

Bbthksim  BnoKXB  Cra«osb  With  Iluoal 

Sale  or  Asms 

(.Bs  Michael  Isikoff) 

A  Bethesda  firm  that  serves  as  a  broker  in 
the  international  arms  market  has  been  in- 
dicted by  a  federal  grand  Jury  on  charges  of 
selUng  militaiar  equipment  to  the  Chilean 
government  in  violation  of  UjB.  export  laws. 

The  21-couat  indictment  against  United 
Aviations  Industries  Inc  and  its  two  iwlnd- 
pal  officers  were  said  by  federal  officials  to 
be  part  of  a  broader  Investigation  into  ef- 
forts by  the  legime  of  Oen.  Augusto  Pino- 
chet to  circumvent  an  American  arms  em- 
bargo imposed  in  1976  after  reports  of  wide- 
spread human  rights  abuses  there  atKl  Chil- 
ean complicity  In  the  murdCT  of  Orlando  Le- 
telier. the  country's  former  ambassador  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  indictment  charges  that  United  Avla- 
Uonr  PresidMt  Robert  Poisaon  of  Chevy 
Chase  and  Vice  President  Anthony  vnia  of 
Oxon  Hill  coasplred  with  two  members  of 
the  Chilean  nkval  mission  in  Washington  to 
disguise  the  shipment  of  ports  tot  torpe- 
does, launchers,  depth  charges,  guns  and 
sonar  equipment.  The  shipments  were  "des- 
tined for  the  Chilean  navy."  according  to 
the  indictment  handed  up  Monday  by  a 
grand  Jury  in  Norfolk. 

Alfred  Sweesky.  lawyer  for  United  Avia- 
tions and  PolBson,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Chilean  government  "Is  and  was  a  custom- 
er" of  the  conlpany,  but  said  that  his  clients 
have  vIoUted  no  laws.  Bryan  P.  Getttaigs.  a 
lawyer  for  Villa,  said  his  client  also  denied 
wrongdoing. 

He  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the 
arms  shipmemU  was  not  more  than  $50,000. 
"This  is  not  about  a  high  technology  drain 
to  the  Russians,"  Oettings  said.  "This  is 
peanuts." 

Jerry  Priedlander.  a  Washington  lawyer 
for  the  Chilean  government,  said  his  client 
would  have  no  comment  until  it  has  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  charges.  The  two 
Chilean  navy  officers,  Capt.  Jorege  Acuna 
and  Cmdr.  Douglas  Ashcroft.  both  of  whom 
had  headed  the  naval  mission's  purchasing 
department,  were  named  as  unlndicted  co- 
conspirators. Both  are  in  Chile,  ftiedlander 
said. 

United  Aviations  was  described  by 
Swersky  and  others  yesterday  as  a  small 
international  arms  broker  that  arranges 
sales  between  foreign  government  purchas- 
ers and  U.S.  weapons  suppliers.  SwerslLy 
said  the  firm  consisted  of  only  five  em- 
ployes, "three  of  whom  are  relatives."  In  ad- 
dition to  Poisson  and  Villa,  he  said,  the  em- 
ployes include  ViUa's  wife.  Villa's  daughter 
and  a  secretai^. 

The  investigation  into  United  Aviations 
grew  out  of  Operations  Exodus,  a  Reagan 
administration  program  to  crack  down  on 
the  illegal  export  of  critical  technology, 
principally  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  Recently,  officials  said,  the  Customs 
Service  and  other  agencies  Involved  in 
Exodus  have  turned  up  evidence  of  Chilean 
arms  purchases. 

Late  last  year,  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in 
Alexandria  seised  dociunents  relating  to 
Chilean  weapons  shipments  after  searching 
the  offices  of  the  Chilean  air  force  mission, 
which  was  renting  space  from  an  exporting 
firm  in  Arlington,  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  indictment  outlines  a  complicated 
series  of  alleged  transactions  by  United 


Aviations  and  the  Chileans  intended  to  dis- 
gutoe  prohibited  weapons  shlpmentr  that 
were  executed  through  a  variety  of  suppli- 
ers, exporters  and  middlemen.  The  alleged 
purehaaea  were  begun  by  the  two  Chilean 
navy  offloen  in  February  1977,  shortly  after 
the  embargo  went  into  effect,  and  continued 
unto  July  1983.  according  to  the  indictment. 
Because  Uie  military  items  were  banned 
by  State  Department  for  export  to  Chile, 
the  indictmwit  charges  that  United  Avia- 
Uona  furnished  false  or  misleading  informa- 
tion alxmt  ^e  shipments  on  export  dedara- 


The  indictment  specified  how  one  such 
shipment  allegedly  occurred.  United  Avia- 
tions ordered  a  $35,000  purchase  of  sonar 
equipment  from  the  Ford  Aerospoace  and 
Oonmunications  Corp.  in  Norfolk  on  May  S, 
1981.  The  cargo  was  shipped  from  Norfolk 
to  a  Northern  Virginia  exporting  firm.  It 
was  seiaed  by  customs  officials  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New  York 
while  being  loaded  onto  a  Lan-Chile  Air 
cargo  plane  on  May  27,  1982.  The  sonar 
parts  had  been  listed  on  shipping  docu- 
ments as  aircraft  parts. 

(Also  oimtributing  to  this  article  was 
Washington  Poet  staff  writer  Al  Kamen.) 

U.S.  Senate, 
WoMhingtxm,  D.C.,  May  4, 1983. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Recan, 
Seeretanf  of  the  Treasury, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbcxetart  Regan:  We  are  deeply 
concerned  over  reports  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  considering  granting  ChUe  a  $400 
milliim  bridge  loan  from  the  Exchange  Sta- 
biUn^on  Fund,  or  helping  to  organize  an 
emergency  loan  to  the  Chilean  regime 
through  international  institutions.  This 
credit  would  be  applied  against  interest 
owed  by  Chile  on  foreign  loans  which  are 
cummtly  the  subject  of  rescheduling  nego- 
tiations with  creditor  banks. 

As  you  know,  U.S.  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  ChUe  was  originally  curtailed 
in  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  The 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981  continues  to  pro- 
hibit security  assistance  to  ChUe  imtU  the 
Preaidmt  has  certified  to  Congress  that  (1) 
the  Qovemment  of  Chile  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  complying  with  intema- 
tioimlly  recognized  principles  of  human 
rights;  (2)  the  Government  of  ChUe  is  not 
aiding  or  al>etting  international  terrorism: 
and  (3)  the  Government  of  ChUe  has  taken 
appropri^  steps  to  bring  to  Justice  by  all 
legal  means  araUable  those  indicted  by  a 
United  States  grand  Jury  in  connection  with 
the  murders  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
Moffitt  in  Washington.  D.C.  in  1976. 

It  Is  the  clear  intention  of  Congress  that 
any  major  change  in  our  assistance  relation- 
ship with  ChUe  should  be  approached  with 
full  Congressional  cooperation. 

There  has  been  no  significant  change  in 
the  situation  in  ChUe  since  those  laws  were 
enacted.  Rather  than  making  the  progress 
which  Congress  had  sought  to  encourage, 
the  human  rights  situation  in  ChUe  has  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate.  The  ChUean  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  reports  that  1982  was 
the  worst  recent  year  in  ChUe,  with  nearly 
twice  as  many  political  arrests  as  occurred 
during  1981.  Nearly  40.000  ChUeans  remain 
in  exile  abroad,  and  arbitrary  detention,  tor- 
ture, internal  exUe  and  banishment  remain 
common  practices. 

The  regime  in  power  in  Santiago  was 
found  by  a  UJS.  Federal  District  Court  in 


1979  to  be  responsible  for  the  Letelier-Mof- 
fitt  terrorist  murders  on  the  streets  of 
Washington.  The  court  ordered  the  Pino- 
chet Government  to  pay  the  Letelier  and 
MoffiU  famOies  $5  million  in  damages,  a 
judgment  which  the  ChUean  regyne  contin- 
ues to  ignore.  Administration  ^>okesmai 
have  acknowledged  in  public  testimony  that 
the  Government  of  ChUe  has  failed  to  inves- 
tigate fully  or  prosecute  those  inu>licated  in 
these  assassinaticms. 

In  our  view,  it  would  be  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice for  the  United  SUtes  to  offer  a  $400 
milUon  baUout  to  the  Pinochet  regime— or 
to  the  private  bankers  who  stepped  in  to 
support  that  repressive  regime  when  U^S. 
aid  was  denied. 

Such  a  baUout  would  also  violate  both  the 
q>irit  and  the  letter  of  XJJ8.  law,  including 
the  specific  legislation  on  ChUe  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  explicit  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  (Sections  116  and  S02B). 
which  make  clear  that  UJ3.  assistance  shaU 
not  be  extended  to  countries  which  have  a 
consistent  pattern  of  human  righU  viola- 
tions. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  any  such  baU- 
out would  violate  the  clear  criteria  in  the 
law  before  utilizing  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. 

For  these  reasons,  we  oppose  any  such 
bridge  loan  to  ChUe,  and  we  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  reject  it. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  fuU  infor- 
mation on  the  sUtus  of  this  reported  VS. 
loan,  together  with  your  assurances  that  no 
credit  of  this  magnitude  wiU  be  authorized 
without  fuU  consulUtions,  in  advance,  with 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Edwaed  M.  Kennedy. 
WtLUAM  PaoxmsK. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiu1;her  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  report  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.  539)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migation  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  S.  529. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1310 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Kennedy 
amendment  No.  1210. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
Kennedy  amendment  be  laid  aside 
subject  to  bringing  it  forward  at  the 
time  my  colleague  returns  to  the  floor; 
that  we  now  under  the  time  agreement 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Humphrey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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mo.  ItTB 

(Puipoae:  To  deny  aUenc  vho  obtain  letal- 

tatioo    certain    uristanoe    during    the 

polod  before  such  allena  become  naturml- 

iwd  dtlMn  of  the  Dnited  State*) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

The  aoistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HuMTHiXT)  propoaet  an  amendment  num- 
bered ISTB. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  196,  line  15.  strike  out  "(eXl)" 
and  taiaert  in  lieu  Uiereof  "(e)". 

On  pace  IW.  line  17,  strike  out  "three- 
year". 

On  page  195.  line  19,  insert  after  "(b)(3)" 
the  followinr  "snd  extending  to  the  date  on 
which  such  alien  becomes  a  naturalized  citi- 
sen  of  the  United  States". 

On  page  196.  strike  out  lines  14  through 
U. 

On  page  196,  line  31,  strike  "except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3).". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  there  on  this 
amoMtment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fif- 
teen minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  biU  now  stands,  those  illegal  aliens 
granted  legal  status  will  become  eligi- 
ble for  entitlement  benefits  in  3  to  5 
years— some  of  them  within  3  years, 
some  of  them  within  5  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  preclude 
eligibility  for  entitiement  t>enefits 
until  such  aliens  attain  naturalized 
U.S.  citizenship. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  legal 
aliens,  that  is.  thoce  who  have  come  to 
the  country  by  awaiting  their  time  in 
line,  and  those  illegal  aliens  who  in 
effect  are  granted  amnesty. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  my  bill 
has  no  effect.  That  is.  legal  aliens  who 
come  into  the  country  under  the  quota 
system  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by 
my  amendment.  Rather,  it  is  focused 
on  illegal  aliens,  those  who  have  come 
into  this  country  illegally  and  who 
under  this  bill  are  being  granted  am- 
nesty, that  is.  permanent  resident 
status  or  temporary  resident  status. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  illei^  aliens  there  are  in  this 
country.  Estimates  range  from  3  mil- 
lion to  12  million.  Since  we  do  not 
know  how  many  illegal  aliens  there 
are  who  will  be  granted  amnesty  by 
this  bill  and  who  will  eventually 
become  eligible  for  entitiement  bene- 
fits, we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  it  wUl  coat  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  support  them  under  various 
entitiement  programs. 


Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  presum- 
ably based  on  the  administration  esti- 
mate of  9V*  million  illegal  aliens,  has 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  entitiement 
programs  for  illegal  aliens  will  rise 
from  $165  million  in  1984  to  over  $1 
billion  per  year  in  1990— obviously, 
very  great  sums. 

Are  those  persons  who  broke  the 
law.  who  entered  the  country  contrary 
to  the  law  due  entitiement  benefits?  I 
think  not. 

Should  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  expected  to  provide  entitie- 
ment benefits  to  those  who  are  in  this 
country  contrary  to  the  law?  I  think 
not. 

If  such  illegal  aliens  eventiudly 
become  naturalized  citizens,  then 
under  my  amendment  they  would  be 
due  entitiement  benefits,  provided 
they  meet  certain  criteria. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  precludes  entitiement  bene- 
fits to  illegal  aliens  granted  amnesty 
under  this  bill  until  they  attain  natu- 
ralized U.S.  citizenship. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Blr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  legalization  program  is 
to  bring  an  illegal  subsociety  within 
this  Nation  out  into  the  open,  to  say, 
"Come  forward,  come  out  of  the  fear- 
ful subclass  that  you  are  presently  in. 
come  forward  into  the  light  of  legal- 
ization." 

This  does  not  mean  citizenship.  It 
means  temporary  resident  alien  or  per- 
manent resident  alien  status. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  at  least  the 
existence  of  those  subsocieties  cannot 
be  good  for  the  United  States.  Some- 
how we  are  ''imlnished  as  a  nation  by 
their  existence. 

While  I  understand  fully  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  in  offering  this 
amendment:  it  is  consistent  with  his 
views,  and  I  respect  that  greatly— and 
it  is  a  view  I  share,  reducing  Federal 
welfare  costs  at  a  time  of  unacceptably 
large  Federal  deficits  but  I  fear  that 
such  an  amendment  will  tend  to  con- 
tinue the  existence  of  this  fearful  sub- 
society  that  I  describe  within  our 
Nation. 

We  must  recall  that  many  people 
who  immigrate  to  this  country,  those 
who  receive  green  cards  and  perma- 
nent resident  alien  status— and  that  is 
what  a  green  card  is,  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  status— do  not  necessarily 
become  naturalized  citizens.  In  fact, 
an  extraordinary  percentage  of  Mexi- 
cans who  have  the  opportunity  and  do 
have  legal  green  cards  never  seek  nat- 
uralization. If  I  recall  correctly,  that 
figure  was  80  percent.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  Mexicans  with  the  legal  green 
card  do  not  go  on  to  seek  naturaliza- 
tion. They  would  rather  retain  the 
green  card. 


So.  under  our  Constitution  and  our 
laws,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
naturalize  in  order  to  enjoy  almost  all 
the  benefits  and  protections  of  this 
country,  other  than  the  right  to  vote. 
Nevertheless,  these  people  do  become 
an  Integral  part  of  our  society,  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  contributing  in 
many  other  ways  to  the  United 
States— taxpayers,  inc<mie  tax- 
payers—so to  permanentiy  withhold 
Federal  welfare  benefits  from  those 
aliens  who  are  legalized  but  never  nat- 
uralized would  perpetuate,  in  effect, 
another  Idnd  of  subclass  within  the  so- 
ciety. That  Is  the  very  thing  we  are  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  by  the  legaliza- 
tion program. 

The  provisions  presently  in  the  bill 
restricts  the  right  of  legalted  aliens  to 
federally  funded  welfare  benefits  for  3 
years— that  is  in  there.  They  are  re- 
stricted there  from  any  welfare  bene- 
fits for  3  years  while  they  are  in  tem- 
porary residence  status,  and  for  an- 
other 3  years  if  they  are  in  permanent 
residence  status.  I  think  that  is  emi- 
nentiy  fair.  It  is  whoUy  in  keeping 
with  our  present  immigration  law. 
which  provides  that  immigrants  to 
this  country  should  not  be  likely  to 
become  public  charges. 

In  fact,  a  person  who  seelu  to  natu- 
ralize cannot  do  so  if  they  possibly 
would  be  a  public  charge;  nor.  I  think 
if  they  might  become  public  charges 
after  immigration.  They  are  here  as 
economic  migrants.  They  are  woiidng, 
usually  single,  coming  here  for  one 
reason,  to  work.  They  are  not  fleeing 
persecution:  they  are  not  refugees. 
They  are  economic  migrants.  The 
magnet  is  Jobs,  and  therefore  they  are 
working. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  done  with 
benefits  to  temporary  resident  aliens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens,  provid- 
ing emergency  medical  assistance  to- 
gether with  disability,  if  that  is  re- 
quired, is  eminently  fair.  To  extend 
the  denial  of  those  benefits  indefinite- 
ly, until  the  time  of  naturalization,  I 
thinlL.  would  perpetuate  societal  con- 
flict within  the  country. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  sixteen  seconds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
respect  the  intentions  of  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  though  I  disagree 
with  him  on  this  point. 

My  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
postpone  indefinitely  eligibility  for  en- 
titiement benefits.  It  simply  postpones 
ellgibUity  until  illegal  aliens  granted 
amnesty  imder  this  bill  become  natu- 
ralized UJS.  citizens.  Therefore,  it  ex- 
tends the  proscription  on  entitlement 
benefits  from  3  years,  imder  the  bill, 
to  a  maximum  of  5  years. 

There  is  already  a  precedent  in  the 
bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 


pointed  out.  for  restrtctlng  eliglMlity 
for  variotv  kinds  of  entitiement  bene- 
fits. The  bill  oontalni  thoae  restric- 
tions already.  I  sedc  to  extend  them  to 
the  point  where  the  illegal  alien  grant- 
ed amnesty  becomes  a  naturalind  J3A. 
citizen. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  wants 
to  bring  out  this  "subdaas"— I  believe 
that  is  the  term  he  used— into  a  fuller 
participation  in  our  aodety.  We  are 
doing  that  under  this  Ull  by  granting 
them  amnesty.  We  are  granting  them 
amnesty  for  the  crime  of  having  vio- 
lated our  immigration  laws.  That  is  a 
mighty  generous  act  on  the  part  of 
this  Nation,  which  is  already  sorely 
pressed  With  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. We  are  granting  them  am- 
nesty, foilgiving  a  crime.  It  is  a  very 
generous  Ikct. 

It  does  hot  mean,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  have  to  provide  them  with  all 
Idnds  of  benefits  which  they  are  not 
otherwise  due.  We  are  already  grant- 
ing them  amnesty.  We  are  already 
granting  them  legal  permanent  resi- 
dence, something  to  which  they  are 
not  rightly  due  except  by  the  compas- 
sion of  our  country.  We  are  already 
granting  them  pehnanent  or  tempo- 
rary legal  residence.  So  it  is  not  as 
though  we  are  not  already  bending 
over  backward  to  be  more  than  fair  to 
these  persons  who  entered  our  country 
illegally. 

I  think  I  have  made  all  the  points 
necessary  to  be  made.  Tbe  citizens  of 
the  United  States  Xtxn  no  obligation 
to  go  beyCHid  what  is  proposed  in  this 
bill,  which,  in  my  opii^im,  is  very  gen- 
erous to  begin  with.  The  dtiaras  of 
this  country  have  no  obligation  to  pay 
entitlement  benefits  to  those  illegal 
aliens  granted  amnesty  tmtil  they 
show  enough  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
our  country  and  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  ottr  countxy  to  obtain  natural- 
ized citizenship. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  occurs  this 
afternoon^  to  support  its  inclusion  in 
the  bill. 

I  yield  t>ack  whatever  remains  of  my 
time,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SHiPSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  order  of  business  already  pro- 
vide for  the  yeas  and  nays  an  the  vari- 
ous amendments  within  the  time 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  correot. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Just  one  further 
comment.  Mr.  President. 

I  do  understand  the  sincerity  with 
which  thife  amendment  is  presented.  I 
do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  is  one  of 
limitation,  because  the  amendment 
does  extend  the  date  on  which  an 
alien  becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 


benefits  will  not  be  provided  until  the 
time  the  alien  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  and,  by 
choice,  many  do  not  do  that.  I  Just 
want  to  emphasize  that  that  is  the 


.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  op- 
posing this  amendment.  It  would  fur- 
ther restrict  benefits  those  undocu- 
moited  aliens  who  are  legalized  would 
receive  under  the  bill.  They  are  now 
denied  all  social  services  or  welfare  for 
3  years,  whether  they  are  permanent 
red^it  aliens  or  temporary  residents 
under  the  bill.  Senator  Humphrey 
would  restrict  this  for  another  2  to  3 
years  until  they  become  citizens. 

There  is  no  basis  for  such  harsh 
action.  All  research  tells  us  that  these 
undocumented  workers— really  undoc- 
umented taxpayers— who  will  be  legal- 
ised under  this  bill  are  here  to  worlL. 
are  contributing  members  of  our  socie- 
ty, unlikely  to  need  or  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. 

It  Is  without  precedent  to  deny  per- 
manent resident  aliens  the  full  protec- 
tion and  benefits  of  our  laws. 

Since  they  are  contributing  their 
taxes  like  all  of  us,  why  deny  them  the 
rigbts  and  benefits  of  programs  any 
lawfully  admitted  alien  has  in  our  soci- 
ety? If  costs  are  the  worry,  every  study 
tells  us  that  the  population  profile  of 
the  undocumented  aliens  who  will  be 
legalized  are  not  likely  to  need  or  seek 
welfare  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  No.  1210. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  (1^.  Cran- 
STOK)  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
will  the  Senator  have  the  time 
charged? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  suggest  that  it  run 
equally  against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleriL  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

BIr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  again  be  laid  aside  until 
tlie  sponsor  is  present  and  that  we 
now  go  in  the  order  of  business  to  one 
of  the  Cranston  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SncpsoH)  has  lalx>red  long 
and  diligently  with  a  subject  that 
often  arouses  deep  and  conflicting 
emotions. 

He  has  produced  a  biU  he  hopes  will 
resolve  some  questions  for  which  there 
are  no  easy  answers. 

Our  immigration  laws  have  long 
needed  overhauL 

And  we  have  long  needed  to  address 
problems  of  undocumented  workers 
who  abound  as  a  permanent  under* 
class  in  our  society. 

In  his  usual  cordial  way.  Senator 
SiMPSOH  has  listened  to  all  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  forward  S.  529.  repre- 
senting his  and  the  best  Judginent  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee as  to  how  to  address  these  con- 
cerns. 

I  do  not  share  his  Judgments,  but  I 
admire  his  patience  and  diligence. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  Senator's 
willingness  to  accommodate  me  with 
the  additional  time  I  sought— and 
have  since  received— to  permit  Sena- 
tors to  focus  on  new  issues  created  by 
this  year's  committee  amendments 
and  to  complete  negotiations  which 
have  resolved  at  least  some  issues. 

Mi.  President,  I  wish  to  make  plain 
that  I  have  sought  indefinite  delay  on 
this  bill  at  no  time. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  continuing 
admiration  for  the  great  woric  of  my 
gotxl  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kdiiibdt).  who  is 
planning  to  rise  in  his  customary  way 
to  champion  with  eloquence  the  cause 
of  a  class  of  oppressed  aliens  whom 
this  bill  would  deprive  of  Judicial 
review  when  their  claims  for  political 
asylum  are  denied. 

He  has  been  so  rising,  and  it  was 
under  Senator  KxinfEDT's  leadership 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  began 
the  complex  process  of  revising  our 
immigration  law.  a  process  which  even 
tonight's  Senate  action  will  not  com- 
plete. 

Throughout  the  delmte.  Senator 
Kehhedy  has  applied  his  unique  elo- 
quence on  behalf  of  minorities  facing 
discrimination,  homeless  politi<»I  refu- 
gees and  other  helpless  people  in  the 
face  of  sometimes  cruel  proposals  for 
immigration  law  changes. 

His  efforts  have  my  complete  admi- 
ration. 

AMENDimrr  mo.  ists 

(Purpose:  To  permit  Attorney  General  to 
waive  residency  requirement) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crah- 
STOM)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1276. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
aik  unanimoua  cunent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  PMC  IM.  line  2.  itrlke  out  the  quoU- 
tlon  maiks  and  aeeond  period. 

On  pace  IM.  between  Unea  2  and  3.  insert 
the  fcrilowinc: 

"(1)  The  Attorney  General  in  hi>  sole  dis- 
cretion maj  waive  the  reqidrementa  of  sub- 
section (dXlXA)  <»■  <dX3XA)  in  cases  which 
would  result  in  exceptional  and  extreme 
hanWilp  to  the  alien  or  to  his  spouse, 
parent,  or  child." 

The  iJerMfTP  to  grant  or  deny  such  a 
waiver  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court 
or  administrative  proceeding  in  the  United 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  modified  slightly 
In  discussions  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  understand  he 
will  now  accept  it. 

I  thank  him  for  his  attention  and  co- 
operation on  this  amendment. 

I  wiU  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment  if  I  may. 
I  support  the  legalisation  program. 
The  whole  purpose  of  having  a  legal- 
isation program— to  Ining  some  of  the 
presently  imdocumented  workers  into 
the  mainstream— is  undercut  if  overly 
stringent  procedures  prevent  vast 
numbers  of  aliens  from  qualifying  and 
intimidate  many  others  from  even  ap- 
plying. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  new 
requirements  for  continuous  and  ag- 
gregate residency. 

The  bill,  as  amended  this  year,  now 
provides  that  undocumented  workers 
who  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
illegally  since  January  1.  1977,  must 
prove  they  have  never  been  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  more  than  30 
consecutive  days  between  January  1. 
1977.  and  the  date  of  enactment,  nor 
for  more  than  180  days  aggregately. 

For  second  tier  applicants  for  legal- 
ization to  temporary  resident  status, 
the  biU  requires  proof  that  any  ab- 
sence between  January  1.  1980.  and 
the  date  of  enactment  Is  neither  more 
than  30  days  consecutively,  nor  90 
days  aggregately. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  waive  these  strict 
requirements  in  light  of  exceptional 
and  extreme  hardship  to  the  alien,  his 
spouse,  parents,  or  child. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  now.  no  such 
discretion  Is  allowed,  although  the  At- 
torney General  may  under  the  bill 
waive  the  majority  of  grounds  for 
which  a  quota  immigrant  would  be 
subject  to  exclusion. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
alien  who  left  temporarily  but  stayed 
out  of  the  country  iot  32  days  because 
of  a  family  funeral,  or  because  of  ill- 
ness, or  some  other  such  matter,  one 
who  can  document  residency  in  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  past  10  years 


except  for  one  3-month  period,  which, 
of  course,  is  more  than  30  days:  or  one 
who  has  been  here  for  over  a  decade  as 
a  productive,  upstanding  member  of 
the  community,  a  family  breadwinner 
with  several  children  who  are  Ameri- 
can dtlsens  but  is  unable  to  prove  to  a 
certainty  his  residency. 

His  or  her  deportation  would  break 
up  a  family  and  often  place  children 
on  public  assistance. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  these  com- 
pelling factors  Into  account  while  re- 
viewing the  application  for  legalisa- 
tion. 
That  is  the  case  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  CcHumlttee  and  on 
which  committee  Senator  CiuuiSTOif  is 
the  ranking  minority  member.  It  was 
not  that  way  when  I  came  here.  Those 
roles  were  reversed,  but  within  that 
time,  whether  I  have  been  in  the  mi- 
nority or  majority.  I  have  come  to  find 
this  an  extraordinarily  thoughtful, 
consistent,  and  compassionate  person. 
Someone  described  him  as  a  person  it 
was  difficult  to  say  no  to,  and  I  have 
found  that  very  true  I  can  tell  you. 
But  from  my  knowledge  of  him  as  a 
person  and  professionally,  he  is  a  man 
well  grounded  on  the  issues  and  well 
staffed  and  that  has  served  him  well. 

Let  me  say  I  do  accept  this  amend- 
ment with  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  conditions  that  my 
friend  from  California  described.  A 
person  out  of  the  country  for  more 
than  30  ds^rs  at  a  time  without  violat- 
ing the  continuous  residency  require- 
ment, which  I  think  is  a  necessary  re- 
quirement. I  think  that  with  the 
changes,  with  the  drafting  that  Sena- 
tor Chamstoh  has  added,  it  is  a  reason- 
able amendment  now  which  will  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  waive  the  30- 
day  residence  requirement  only  under 
the  most  compelling  of  circumstances 
such  as  were  described. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  accepting 
the  amendment  it  is  not  in  any  way  in- 
tended by  the  manager,  this  manager, 
of  the  bill  to  open  up  any  new  avenue 
of  appeal  or  challenge  but  only  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  discretion  under 
very  limited  circumstances  to  recog- 
nize some  very  special  humanitarian 
concerns  in  exceptional  cases. 

Under  those  considerations.  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Callfomia. 

The  amendment  (No.  1276)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 

want  first  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
generous  remaiks,  for  his  hard  woric. 
for  his  friendship  and  for  his  accept- 
anoe  of  that  amendment  and  I  hope 
he  will  find  it  beyond  his  capacity  to 
say  no  in  regard  to  the  next  amend- 
ment I  am  going  to  bring  up.  I  gather 
from  his  expression  that  Is  not  about 
to  be  the  case. 


RO.  IITT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  second  amendment  and  ask  that  fur- 
ther reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ckak- 
STOR)  proposes  an  amendment  numliered 
1277. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  197.  line  8,  strike  out  "No"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4),  no". 

On  page  197.  line  9,  strike  out  "No"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4),  no". 

On  page  197.  line  12,  strike  out  "deporU- 
tion  or". 

On  page  197.  between  line  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  A  court  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
State  may  review  any  denial  of  adjustment 
of  sUtus  imder  this  section  if  such  denial 
were  raised  in  a  deportation  proceeding  con- 
ducted under  this  Act  and  if  such  review  is 
based  solely  upon  the  administrative  record 
established  at  the  time  of  the  review  and  if 
the  findings  of  fact  and  determination  con- 
tained in  such  record  shall  be  conclusive 
unless  the  applicant  can  establish  gross 
abuse  of  discretion  or  that  the  findings  are 
directly  contrary  to  clear  and  convincing 
facts  contained  in  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  commit- 
tee. S.  529  would  prevent  a  court  al- 
ready reviewing  a  deportation  order 
from  examining  the  legality  of  the 
procedure  denying  the  applicant  legal- 
ization. My  amendment  merely  per- 
mits that  court  to  examine  the  admin- 
istrative record  from  the  deportee's  le- 
galization proceedings  to  see  whether 
there  has  been  a  gross  abuse  of  discre- 
tion or  whether  the  findings  of  fact 
are  directly  contrary  to  clear  and  con- 
vincing facts  contained  in  the  Rkokd 
as  a  whole. 

This  very  limited  form  of  Judicial 
review  would  not  expand  the  burden 
of  the  courts.  It  would  be  available 
only  when  an  improper  denial  of  legal- 
ization is  raised  as  a  defense  in  a  de- 
portation proceeding  already  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 
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There  i$  a  strong  reMon  to  believe 
that,  by  pkt>vlding  an  exduslve  reason- 
able  but  limited  means  of  court  review 
for  admliilstratlve  proceedings  on  le- 
gaUzatloOi  tUs  amendment  may  actu- 
ally narrow  In  a  oonstroctlve  way  the 
Judicial  mnedies  available  to  aliens 
subject  to  deportation. 

The  XJA.  Suprane  Court  has  repeat- 
edly recognised  that  there  are  millions 
of  aliens  within  the  United  States, 
each  of  them,  including  those  here  un- 
lawfully. Involuntarily  or  transltmy. 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Sth 
and  14th  kmendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  eqtedally  to  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

V^hlle  a  statutory  scheme  which  pur- 
ports to  deny  certain  classeit  of  aliens 
the  privilege  of  Judicial  review  may 
not  In  and  of  Itself  be  unoi»i8tituti<m- 
al.  there  is  no  way  that  the  Federal 
courts  can  be  prevmted  from  examin- 
ing particular  abuses  of  that  statutory 
scheme  which  amount  to  oonaUtution- 
al  denials  of  due  process  of  law  any 
more  thsn  .other  coart-ctrin>lng  at- 
tempts have  been  effective.  Thus  my 
amendment  will  specify  ground  rules 
on  a  limited  Judicial  review  that  other- 
wise might  ultimately  be  imposed  by 
the  court!  and  It  will  prevent  our  Im- 
migration; proceedings  from  becoming 
star-chambers. 

It  Is  vitally  important  that  even 
those  we  eventually  exclude  leave 
knowing  that  the  United  States  is.  as 
it  proudly  proclaims,  a  government  of 
laws. 

The  subcommittee  technical  amend- 
ment did  not  strengthen  the  bill.  It 
weakened  it.  By  stripping  the  bill  of 
judicial  review  provlsicms,  the  oonunit- 
tee  encoutages  the  INS  to  be  arbitrary 
and  lawless.  By  encouraging  lawless- 
ness, the  bill  discourages  applicants 
for  legaliaation.  By  discouraging  legal- 
ization, the  bill  perpetuates  rather 
than  solves  the  problem  of  undocu- 
mented workers.  So  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legalization  provisions  in  this  bill, 
which  address,  and  I  trust  and  hope 
will  resoh«.  this  serious  national  m^ 
leqi  of  the  Ulegal  subsodety  within 
this  country,  could  obviously  result  In 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  perhaps 
even  millions  of  applications  for  legal- 
isation, no  question  about  that.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  wHl  come  forward 
imder  legalization  but  with  the  proper 
information  and  education  there  will 
be.  I  think,  millions,  and  providing  a 
Judicial  appeal  of  a  denial  of  legaliza- 
tion could  well  even  more  surely  over- 
whelm thf  court  systems  and  paralyze 
the  legallstatlon  process  cranpletely. 

Obviously.  I  am  speaking  against  the 
amendment 

The  legalization  provisions  in  the 
bill  provide  an  extraordinary  benefit 
to  eligible  aliens.  The  bill  very  careful- 
ly outlines  the  eligibility  requirements 


and  sets  up  a  framework  for  the  neces- 
sary procedures  to  carry  the  legaliza- 
tion forward. 

Imsdidt  in  these  requirements  and 
in  this  framewoiit  Is  the  committee's 
Intent  that  the  program  be  carried  out 
firmly  and  fairly. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  legaliza- 
tion program  Is  Intended  to  be  a  one- 
time only,  one-time  shot,  and  to  be 
carried  out  carefully  over  a  IS-month 
polod.  We  will  depend  on.  and  have 
involved  In  the  legislation,  the  volun- 
tary agencies  of  this  country,  both 
those  who  are  truly  the  voluntary 
agrades  and  those  who,  under  State 
Department  auspices,  are  voluntary 
agencies  and  other  appropriate  non- 
Federal  organizations.  churches, 
groups  within  society,  self-help  agen- 
cies, and  all  of  those  will  be  asked  and 
will  be  required  to  participate  actively 
in  the  program  to  insure  its  fairness 
and  to  Insure  that  eligible  aliens  will 
have  the  assistance  they  need  to  per- 
fect their  ^plications. 

We  have  provided  for  a  limited  ad- 
ministrative review.  The  committee 
feels  that  this  constitutes  very  well  a 
sufficiently  fair  procedure,  and  I  ear- 
nestly request  you  to  reject  this 
amendment  which  is  only  going  to 
provide  an  additional  layer  of  review.  I 
think  it  Is  very  important,  and  this  is 
difficult  for  some  to  understand  on 
this  issue,  to  keep  this  in  mind:  That  if 
any  one  of  these  undocumented  aliens 
had  M>Plied  for  an  immigrant  visa  in 
their  home  country,  and  the  consular 
officer  accepted  their  triplication,  he 
is  the  sole  judge,  a  consular  officer  In 
the  country  of  their  origin  is  the  sole 
Judge,  under  our  laws,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  visa  for  resident  status  in 
the  United  States  would  be  granted  to 
an  alien  who  would  be  applying  law- 
fully for  immigration  to  our  coimtry. 
That  is  the  law.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
should  turn  around  and  then  give  ad- 
ditional rights  and  appeals  to  the  uh- 
documented,  who  entered  illegally  into 
this  country  and  will  now  be  given 
status  under  the  legalization  program. 
That  is  not  what  was  ever  intended 
with  regard  to  this  kind  of  judicial 
review  and.  as  I  say,  the  bill  provides 
administrative  review  of  denial  of  le- 
galization. 

But  If  this  amendment  were  to  pass. 
It  would  truly  burden  the  system,  the 
judicial  systems,  of  our  country  at  a 
time  when  even  now  they  are  over- 
whelmed, and  legalization,  without 
being  carefully  done,  is  going. to  be  a 
tremendous  trial  enough  in  itself. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Soiator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  offered 
here.  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  factors  confusing  the  debate 


has  been  the  substantial  disagreement 
about  the  actual  ntunber  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  ooimtry. 

There  is  a  new  report  out  which  I 
believe  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  This  Is  a  paper 
by  two  gentlemen  who  woi^  for  the 
Population  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Robert  Warren 
and  Jeffrey  S.  Passel.  It  is  entitled 
"Estimates  of  Illegal  Aliens  Yrmn 
Mexico  Counted  in  the  1980  United 
States  Census." 

I  will  quote  a  very  few  passages  here 
from  the  report: 

The  estimates  of  the  nimiber  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  United  States  have  varied 
widely— generally  falling  in  the  range  of  2  to 
12  million,  but  some  wild  guesses  have  been 
as  high  as  25  million.  ...  As  more  empirical 
evidence  has  become  available,  the  esti- 
mates have  gotten  smaller  and  smaller.  .  .  . 

Census  data  has  suggested  that  the 
number  of  illegal  Mexicans  in  the  U.S.  is 
substantially  less  than  many  of  the  earlier 
conjectural  estimates,  with  a  realistic  upper 
bound  of  no  more  than  4  million  and  with 
the  probable  total  number  being  even  less. 

They  go  on  to  point  out  that  com- 
parisons of  the  independently  deiived 
estimates  of  the  legal  alien  populsition 
residents  in  the  United  States  on  April 
1. 1980.  with  the  census  count  of  aliens 
indicates  that  the  1980  census  includes 
at  least  2.047  million  illegal  aliens.  Out 
of  these,  931.000.  or  45.5  percent,  are 
illegal  aliens  bom  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  informa- 
tion is  helpful  and  is  supportive  of  the 
efforts  ttiat  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Callfomia  is  making  with  this 
amendment.  It  is  clear  that  the  num- 
bers we  are  talking  about  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  many  current  esti- 
mates. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
additional  excepts  from  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXCKSFTS      FKOM      ESTUfATES      OF      IlXaCAL 

AuBiis  FROM  Mexico  Couiitkd  ni  the  1980 
UmxED  States  Census 

(By  Robert  Warren  and  Jeffrey  S.  Passel, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census) 

Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  illegal  aliens 
in  the  United  States  have  varied  widely— 
generally  falling  in  a  range  of  2  to  12  million 
but  some  wUd  guesses  have  been  as  high  as 
25  million  (Siegel,  Passel.  and  Robinson, 
1980).  Much  of  the  debate  on  the  matter 
has  been  unhampered  by  empirical  evi- 
dence, with  the  result  that  "estimates"  have 
been  Iiased  on  pure  speculation,  gut  feel- 
ings, or  perceived  special  interests.  As  more 
empirical  evidence  has  become  available, 
the  estimates  have  gotten  smaller  and 
smaller.  Recent  woik  utilizing  Mexican 
census  data  (Bean,  King,  and  Passel.  1983) 
has  suggested  that  the  numbers  of  illegal 
Mexicans  in  the  U.S.  is  sutxtantially  less 
than  many  of  the  earlier  conjectural  esti- 
mates, with  a  realistic  upper  bound  of  no 
more  than  4  million  and  with  the  probable 
total  number  being  even  less. 

The  research  reported  here  brings  togeth- 
er a  considerable  amount  of  empirical  evi- 
dence for  estimating  the  size  of  the  iUegal 
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•itan  populrtion.  In  particular,  thto  rcMaich 
nrw  to  Kt  a  lower  bound  on  the  number 
of  lilnfli  In  the  country  and  ■taUti  the 
numben  debate  to  a  different  set  of  param- 
eteiB  by  laif  nting  eatlmatea  of  the  number 
of  megal  aliena  who  were  included  in  the 
IMO  eeoMM.  The  ertiinar^*  were  derived  by 
eompartnc  am««ated  19W  oennis  daU  for 
the  aUen  imgiiWf'?''  with  Independent  esti- 
mates of  the  alien  population  reaidinc  legal- 
ly in  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  the 
eeiMus:  the  methodology  repreaenU  an  ex- 
temion  of  techniques  applied  by  Warren 
(IM3)  In  analyiring  data  from  the  November 
Itm  CF8.  ResulU  are  presented  by  age.  aex. 
and  period  of  entry  for  all  aliens  residing  In 
the  United  States,  for  aliens  from  Mexico, 
and  for  aliens  tnm  other  selected  countries 
of  origin. 

In  aiti*«t»""  to  their  contribution  to  policy 
discwBiom.  thcae  estimates  are  useful  to 
the  Cenus  Bureau  for  evaluating  the  cover- 
age of  the  19M  oennis  using  donographic 
analysis.  It  would  be  preferable  to  include 
^«,.«t^  of  the  total  number  of  illegal 
alleu  nalilliii  In  the  United  States  in  the 
Independent  population  estimates  used  to 
evaluate  census  coverage.  However,  since  de- 
finitive   fstimt*^    are    not    available    for 
either  the  total  illegal  aUen  popuUtion  or 
net  flow  for  any  period  of  time,  an  alternate 
procedure,  using  the  figures  presented  here, 
would  invohw  first  subtracting  the  estimat- 
ed number  of  Illegal  aliens  from  the  census 
count.  Then,  illegal  aliens  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  both  the  census  count  and  the 
independent  population  estimates  so  that 
the  resulting  comparia(Hi  would  produce  es- 
timates of  census  coverage  for  the  legally 
resident  population  in  the  1980  census, 
axsuns  or  cxhsus  araltsis 
Comparison  of  the  independently  derived 
estimates  of  the  legal  alien  population  resi- 
dent In  the  VS.  on  April  1.  1980  with  the 
census  count  of  aliens  indicates  that  the 
1980  census  includes  at  least  2.047  million  il- 
legal aliens.  Of  these.  931.000  or  45.5  per- 
cent are  illegal  aliens  bom  In  Mexico.  DaU 
are  also  available  by  period  of  entry  but 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  time  series  data.  For  example, 
even  though  the  1980  census  indicates  the 
presence  of  more  illegals  who  entered  the 
U.S.  between  1975  and  1980  than  who  en- 
tered the  U.S.  between  1970  and  1974.  the 
data  can  not  be  interpreted  as  necessarily 
showing  an  increase  over  time  in  net  Illegal 
immigration.  The  data  represent  only  those 
present  in  1980.  Thus,  more  illegals  could 
have  entered  the  U.8.  in  the  earlier  period 
than  the  later  period;  but.  the  illegal  en- 
trants from  the  earlier  period  could  have 
emigrated  during  the  later  period  and  conse- 
quently not  have  shown  up  in  the  1980 
census.  With  these  caveaU  in  mind,  we  can 
examine  the  time  series. 

Of  the  illegals  present  in  1980.  800.000  or 
43.5  percent  entered  the  U.S.  during  1975- 
1980:  551,000  or  36.9  percent  entered  during 
1970-1974:  570.000  or  27.9  percent  during 
the  1980's:  and  the  remaining  38.000  or  1.8 
percent  entered  before  1980.  The  illegals 
from  Mexico  present  in  1980  are  more  con- 
centrated in  the  later  periods  of  entry  with 
478.000  or  51.2  percent  of  the  illegal  Mexi- 
cans entering  between  1075  and  1980: 
380.000  or  30.1  percent  entering  during 
1970-1974:  and  175.000  or  only  18.7  percent 
before  1970.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the 
same  phenomenon  is  that  the  proportion  of 
Iffxic^"*  among  illegals  counted  in  the  1980 
census  ta  higher  for  more  recent  periods  of 
entry.  Am  noted  before.  Mexicans  represent 
45.5  percent  of  all  illegals  counted  in  1980. 
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However,  the  Mexican  segment  of  the  ille- 
gal population  represenU  53.5  percent  of 
those  who  entered  after  1975;  60.9  percent 
of  those  entering  during  1970-1974:  and 
only  38.8  percent  of  the  illegals  who  entered 
before  1970  and  were  still  In  the  UA  in 
1980. 

The  age  structure  is  very  plausible  for  an 
immigrant  population,  particularly  an  ille- 
gal immigrant  population.  Overall.  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  Illegal  population  is  under  15: 
80.0  percent  is  at  ages  15-34  (88.8  percent  at 
ages  15-39):  and  21.5  percent  over  age  35 
(only  1X7  percent  over  age  40).  The  Mexi- 
can-bora ill^al  population  counted  in  1980 
is  younger  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
young  adult  ages.  Almost  33.3  perc«tt  of  the 
illegal  Mexicans  are  under  age  IS:  84.0  per- 
cent are  aged  15-34  years  (fully  70.2  percent 
are  ages  15-39):  and  only  13.7  percent  are 
over  35  years  old  (only  7.6  percent  over  age 
40). 

The  age-sex  distribuUons  by  period  of 
entry  are  Internally  consistent  as  well  as 
consistent  over  time.  It  would  appear  that 
the  characteristics  of  tUegals  at  entry  have 
been  similar  over  time  but  that  those  who 
entered  in  earlier  years  and  have  stayed  are 
now  older  than  the  recent  entrants.  Thus,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  non-Mexican  ille- 
gals are  older  since  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  entered  before  1970. 

DISCOSSIOH  AMD  CORCLUSIOII 

The  estimates  which  have  been  described 
in  this  paper  introduce  as  many  new  ques- 
tions into  the  debate  about  illegal  immigra- 
tion as  they  answer.  The  first  question  must 
be  "Do  the  estimates  represent  iUegal  aliens 
included  in  the  census?"  The  foregoing  anal- 
ysis would  indicate  that  the  group  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Illegal  aliens  in  terms  of  age  and 
sex  distributions.  Internal  consistency  of 
this  nature  would  not  necessarily  result 
from  taking  differences  between  two  fairly 
large  populations  (such  as  aliens  in  the 
census  and  aliens  registered  with  INS) 
unless  some  group  (e.g.  illegal  aliens)  was 
present  in  one  daU  set  and  not  the  other. 
Another  striking  feature  of  the  comparison 
is  the  general  agreement  between  the  two 
data  systems  for  non-Mexicans  who  entered 
before  1960.  The  evidence  that  overall  the 
estimates  represent  illegal  immigrants  Is  ex- 
tremely compelling. 

The  estimate  of  slightly  over  2  million  ille- 
gal aliens  counted  in  the  1980  census  must 
be  considered  a  minimal  estimate  of  the 
total  number  residing  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  at  several 
points  in  the  estimation  procedure,  conserv- 
ative asstmiptions  were  made  which,  if  they 
were  in  error,  would  be  expected  to  err  in 
the  direction  of  underestimating  the  illegal 
alien  population.  Next,  the  estimates  obvi- 
ously do  not  include  illegal  aliens  who  were 
not  counted  in  the  1980  census.  Finally,  the 
estimates  of  illegal  aliens  (counted  in  the 
census)  are  reduced  by  the  number  of  legal 
aliens  who  were  omitted  from  the  census. 
To  illustrate,  suppose  that  the  census  count 
for  the  total  alien  population  was  1,000  and 
the  estimated  legal  population  was  800. 
Simple  subtraction  gives  an  estimate  of  200 
illegal  aliens  counted.  However,  if  the 
census  missed  100  legal  aliens  and  so  includ- 
ed only  700  legal  aliens,  then  the  1,000 
aliens  counted  would  include  300  illegal 
aliens,  but  the  estimation  procediuv  would 
indicate  200  iUegal  aliens. 

This  research  still  does  not  provide  an 
answer  to  the  questions  of  how  many  illegal 
aliens  are  in  the  country  or  how  fast  they 
are  coming.  It  does  however  provide  another 


hard-to-oome-by  piece  of  emplrieal  evldenoe 
with  which  any  eatlmat.e  must  be  oonaistent. 
That  la.  any  total  estimate  of  the  illegal 
alien  populatldn  for  1980  would  Imply  a  par- 
ticular number  who  were  not  counted.  Tot 
example,  if  there  were  6  million  illegals  In 
the  U.8.  in  1980.  it  would  imply  that  rough- 
ly 4  mlllton  were  mlaaed  In  the  census,  or  an 
undercount  rate  in  excess  of  60  percent.  Al- 
though the  proportion  of  Oletda  mlaaed  is 
not  known,  undercount  rates  of  this  magni- 
tude seem  improbable  in  light  of  the  charae- 
terlatlcs  of  the  illegals  counted  and  of  per- 
sons usually  missed  In  the  census.  The  ille- 
gal population  counted  indudea  large  pro- 
portions of  women  and  children,  groups  usu- 
ally counted  welL  Furthermore,  almost  30 
percent  of  the  illegals  counted  must  be  rea- 
sonably weU-establlshed  since  they  had 
been  in  the  UA  for  more  than  10  years  \n 
1980;  a  group  such  as  this  should  not  have 
extraordinarily  high  undercount  rates.  Fi- 
nally, some  illegals  may  have  perceived  that 
being  counted  In  the  coisus  would  be  in 
their  best  interests  by  providing  proof  of 
residence  in  the  VS.  in  1980  in  case  of 
future  amnesty  programs. 

By  way  of  compariaim.  the  highest  imder- 
count  rates  measured  recently  for  any  group 
in  the  U.S.  are  roughly  20  percent  for  adiilt 
black  males  In  their  30's.  For  1980.  no  rates 
measured  to  date  exceed  20  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  1980  census  missed  very  few  hous- 
ing units  and  that  undercoverage  of  the 
legal  population  was  on  the  order  of  one 
percent.  Thus,  the  assumption  of  extreme 
undercount  rates  for  the  illegal  population 
would  require  substantial  evidential  sup- 
port. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  estimat- 
ed number  of  illegal  aliens  counted  in  the 
1980  census,  although  small  relative  to  some 
"guesstimates."  still  repreaenU  a  substantial 
number  of  people.  The  number  of  illegal 
Mexicans  counted  (931.000)  is  almost  as 
great  as  the  number  of  legal  aliens  from 
Mexico  (1,194,000).  In  fact,  for  persons  bom 
In  Mexico  who  entered  the  VS.  in  1970- 
1974.  the  illegal  popuUtion  (280,000)  and 
the  legal  alien  population  (282.000)  are  vir- 
tually identical.  For  persons  entering  in 
1975-1980  the  illegal  Mexican  population 
counted  (476.000)  exceeds  the  legal  popuU- 
tion (292.000)  by  about  60  percent!  Overall, 
the  illegal  alien  population  from  all  coun- 
tries runs  about  40  percent  of  the  size  of  the 
legal  alien  population. 

We  still  don't  have  all  the  answers  about 
the  size  of  illegal  migrant  streams  to  the 
U.S.  This  research  does  provide  a  firm  lower 
bound  on  the  numbers,  however.  It  should 
also  serve  to  narrow  the  range  of  estimates 
by  introducing  another  concept— the 
number  and  proportion  of  illegal  aliens 
missed  in  the  1980  census.  The  Census 
Bureau  is  planning  further  research  to 
extend  the  work  reported  here  to  smaller 
geographic  areas  (sUtes  and  perhaps 
SMSA's)  and  nationally  to  race  groups.  A 
supplement  to  the  April  1983  CPS  will  pro- 
vide additional  daU  on  aliens  which  may 
serve  to  bring  these  estimates  forward  in 
time  and  ultimately  provide  a  basis  for  in- 
troducing data  on  illegal  aliens  into  the 
Census  Bureau's  ciurent  estimates  program. 

Bfr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
very  much  for  his  support  and  for  his 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  amendment  and  in  other  matters 


before  th«  Senate  in  this  bill  and  for 
hl8  leadeithlp  In  this  realm  Benerally. 

Let  me  fay  Just  briefly  to  my  friend 
from  Wyotning.  my  amendment  would 
not  add  to  the  burden  of  the  court*. 
Indeed,  m$  amendment  carries  out  the 
intent  of  the  committee.  It  only  ap- 
plies in  cases  already  before  the 
courts. 

Moreover,  the  ocHumittee's  position 
would  deny  legalisation  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  gross  abuse  of  discretion  or 
where  the  administrative  record  does 
not  support  denial  of  legalisation.  Vot 
that  reason,  this  review  is  very  much 
in  order  abd  very  much  needed.  I  urge 
adoption  Of  the  amendment. 

The  PltESIDINO  OFPICEH  (Mr. 
WiLSOK).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SQcreON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  sintt>ly  submit  very  briefly  that 
this  bill  provides  for  administrative 
review  of  the  issue  of  legalisatitxi  and 
we  believe  that  is  quite  adequate.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  n.S.  dtisais.  We 
are  not  even  dealing  with  persons  in 
legal  status  from  other  countries.  We 
are  deaUng  with  illegal,  undocumented 
woricers  who  have  chosen  to  come  for- 
ward and  they  will  be  processed  on  a 
case-by-caee  basis.  To  provide  a  Judi- 
cial appeal  from  an  extraordinary  act 
of  grace,  an  extraordinarily  generous 
proceeding.  I  feel  would  simply  over- 
whelm the  court  system. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  only  real  difference  is  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  aswimlng 
the  good  wlU  and  the  perfect  perform- 
ance of  the  immigration  officers  who 
would  be  involved  in  various  cases.  I 
would  like  to  assume  that,  but.  in 
cases  where  that  does  not  turn  out  to 
be  what  actually  happens.  I  think 
there  should  be  some  recourse  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  denied 
Justice.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  I 
suggest  that  we  have  this  procedure 
when  such  circumstances  develop. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
after  this  one  further  comment. 

I  do  share  those  concerns  with  the 
Senator  from  California,  but.  under 
the  bill  and  under  the  15-month 
period,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  do 
the  Job  that  is  required  without  the 
spirited  assistance  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  this  country,  the  churches  in 
this  counltry.  the  nonvoluntary  agen- 
cies, and  the  service  groups,  and  that 
is  indeed  what  we  envision.  Then  the 
INS  would  remain  the  final  processing 
center  as  these  persons  seek  legalisa- 
tion and  are  processed  on  a  case-by- 
case  basi& 

BCr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder Of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Have  the  yeas  and 
najps  been  requested  on  this  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  BCr.  President,  I 
adc  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


HO.  ISTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another^amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  'its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment wHl  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  derit  will  report  the  next  Cran- 
ston amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Soiator  from  California  (Mr.  Crah- 
anui)  proposes  amendment  numbered  1278. 

On  page  195,  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  f  oUowinr 

"(6)  A  duly  attested  declaration  by  a  third 
party,  who  is  a  UJS.  citizen,  of  continuous 
residency  by  an  individual  applying  for  ad- 
justment of  status  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  prima  fade  evidence  of  physical 
presence  for  purposes  of  this  section  and, 
upon  sulHnission  of  such  declaration,  the 
burden  of  proof  for  demonstrating  lack  of 
physical  presence  shall  be  home  by  the  At- 
torney General.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ut.  President.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  lan- 
guage I  seek  to  amend  did  not  appear 
in  last  year's  version  of  the  Simpson- 
Maraollbill. 

Mr.  President,  the  legalization  pro- 
gram must  offer  a  reasonable  chance 
to  those  who  risk  coming  forward. 

Otherwise,  few  people  will  apply, 
fearing  family  separation  and  deporta- 
tion, and  we  will  be  right  back  were  we 
started  from  with  unenforceable  immi- 
gration laws. 

With  each  contested  attempt  to 
make  these  legalization  procedures 
more  reasonable,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  undiKumented  aliens  are,  after 
all,  criminals— here  in  violation  of  our 
immigration  laws. 

From  this  premise  it  is  argued  either 
that  any  procedure,  however  harsh,  is 
more  than  imd(xnimented  workers 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  they  ought 
not  to  (»mplain:  or  that,  as  one  of  my 
coUeagues  proposed  earlier,  the  entire 
legalization  plan  should  be  eliminated. 

This  is  neither  resJistic  nor  humane. 

But  it  reflects  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  that  exists  with  respect  to 
this  large  class  of  undocumented  woric- 
ers. 

Who  are  these  people? 

What  are  they  like? 

Let  me  cite  four  examples  of  actual 
undocumented  workers  who  could  ben- 
efit from  the  legalization  program. 

One  couple,  living  in  Houston.  Tex., 
has  been  in  the  United  States  since 
1969.    about    14    years.    Both    have 


woiked  continuously  since  then,  and 
managed  to  save  a  comfortable 
amount.  They  have  two  children,  one 
of  whom  is  an  American  citizen. 

Another  couple  has  lived  in  Los  An- 
geles for  15  years.  They  have  both 
been  employed  during  that  time,  have 
managed  to  save  some  money,  and  now 
own  a  home.  They  have  two  children- 
American  citizens— who  attend  the 
public  school  in  their  neighborhood. 

Another  woman  of  Mexican  origin, 
lives  in  Corpus  ChrisU,  Tex.,  since 
1975.  She  has  four  children  who  are 
American  citizens.  This  woman  sup- 
ports her  family.  She  has  never  re- 
ceived welfare  or  federally  funded  as- 
sistance. 

All  of  these  undocumented  resi- 
dents—and millions  of  others— pay 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes.  None 
of  these  have  ever  received  welfare 
during  their  years  in  our  country,  nor 
even  unenu^loyment  insurance.  Each  is 
a  solid  member  of  his  or  her  communi- 
ty—representative of  much  of  the  un- 
documented population— and  deserves 
to  have  his  or  her  residency  status  le- 
galized. 

Now,  to  qualify  for  adjustment  to 
permanent  legal  resident  status  under 
this  biU.  an  undocnimented  woriter 
must  meet  a  series  of  rigorous  tests. 

First,  the  application  test:  He  must 
apply  within  the  12-month  period 
which  begins  90  days  after  enactment 
of  this  law,  unless  he  is  subject  to  a  de- 
portation order,  in  which  case  he  must 
iu>ply  within  30  days  of  that  order. 

He  or  she  must  meet  the  duration 
test:  He  or  she  must  have  entered  as 
an  immigrant  before  January  1. 1977. 

He  must  meet— or  have  the  Attorney 
General  waive— if  Cranston  amend- 
ment No.  2  is  adopted— the  continuous 
residency  test:  Never  out  of  the  coun- 
try more  than  30  consecutive  days;  not 
out  of  the  United  States  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  180  dajrs;  not  out  of  the 
United  States  because  of  a  deportation 
order,  must  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  illegally  from  January  1.  1977. 
to  the  date  of  enactment. 

He  or  she  must  meet  the  admissibil- 
ity test:  Not  subject  to  exclusion,  or 
excludible  only  for  technical  reasons; 
or  excludible  for  other  reasons,  but 
the  Attorney  General  has  waived  the 
ground  of  exclusion. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  he  be  a 
criminal;  a  drug  dealer;  a  spy;  a  Com- 
munist, an  anarchist  or  a  Na^. 

He  or  she  must  meet  the  noncrimi- 
nality  in  the  U.S.  test:  Never  convicted 
of  a  felony,  or  three  or  more  misde- 
meanors. 

And  he  or  she  must  meet  the  non- 
persecutor  test:  Must  never  have  as- 
sisted in  racial,  religious,  social,  or  po- 
litical persecution. 

After  proving  his  compliance  with 
all  these  tests,  the  ^>plicant  for  legal- 
ization is  asked  to  prove  that  he  was 
continuously  physically  present  in  the 
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nnlted  SUtcs  f!n»n  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bfll  to  the  day  he  applies 
f or  legalteatkn. 

How  does  one  prove  continuous 
physical  presence? 

Do  the  work  records  include  week- 
ends? 

What  about  nlsht  time?  Sleep  time? 

Its  purpose  according  to  the  INS 
and  the  Senate  biU's  sponsors— Is  to 
Insure  that,  once  the  bUl  becomes  law. 
the  INS  does  not  have  to  decide 
whether  to  admit  aliens  who  come  to 
the  border  requesting  entrance  be- 
they  claim  eligibility  for  legal- 


For  the  first  90  days  after  enact- 
ment, at  least,  this  claim  is  entirely 
specious.  Appllcatl<xis  may  not  be 
made  within  that  period. 

It  is  simply  unfair  to  exclude  those 
who  would  otherwise  qualify  for  legal- 
isation, in  cases  where  conclusive 
proof  is  lacking. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
bordn'  enforcement  intended  by  the 
proponents  while  easing  the  burden  on 
otherwise  qualified  legalisation  aiK>li- 
cants  as  to  this  one  requiranent. 

It  would  permit  an  applicant  to  meet 
the  requirement  by  filing  a  sworn 
statement  of  a  U^S.  dtiaen  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  met  the  physical  presence 
test. 

The  INS  could  still  disqualify  the 
applicant  if  it  had  proof  that  the 
sworn  statonent  was  false. 

Legalisation  is  a  sensible  approach 
to  an  otherwise  insoluble  problem. 

But  all  the  harsh  rhetoric  is  unreal- 
istic. 

Either  the  legalisation  program  will 
work,  or  the  whole  immigration 
reform  scheme  wiU  f aiL 

There  is  no  realistic  way  our  Gov- 
ernment can  round  up  and  deport  as 
many  as  several  million  unauthorized 
aliens  presently  living  in  the  United 
States. 

In  our  previous  attempt— Operation 
Wetback  in  the  1950's— there  were 
wholesale  violations  of  civil  liberties, 
including  the  deportation  of  American 
dtixens. 

The  disruption  and  suffering  such 
an  effort  would  bring  to  communities, 
families,  and  businesses  would  be  cata- 
strophic 

The  disorders  on  our  borders  and 
the  severe  economic  dislocations  that 
might  well  take  place  in  Mexico  could 
shake  Uie  very  foundations  of  the  al- 
ready unstable  governments  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

A  mass  deportation  of  unlegalized 
fritoiMi  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  Mexico  for  two  reasons: 

First,  dollars  sent  back  home  by 
Mexican  workers  constitute  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  dollar  earnings  for 
the  Mexican  ecmiomy. 

Seccmd.  returning  migrant  workers 
would  strain  the  Mexican  economy, 
contributing  to  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic unrest. 


The  United  States  cannot  afford  an 
unstable  southern  neighbor. 

My  amendment  would  give  the  legal- 
baUlon  program  a  better  chance  to 
work. 

Fy>r  all  of  these  reasons.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matthiolt).  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President,  the 
legalizing  provisions  of  this  bill  pro- 
vide an  extraordinary  benefit  to  un- 
documented persons  who  have  resided 
In  this  country  for  more  than  3  years. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  qualification 
requirements  for  this  extraordinary 
benefit,  grace  and  generosity  be  care- 
fully defined  and  the  procedural  re- 
quirements be  carefully  followed. 

Our  immigration  laws  have  always 
required— always  required— the  alien 
to  prove  his  right  to  be  In  this  country 
or  his  right  to  a  partlctilar  status  in 
this  country.  This  should  not  change 
now  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  pro- 
viding this  extraordinary  act  of  grace 
to  undocumented  aliens  who  are  here 
illegally. 

Further,  the  bill  provides,  and  this  is 
a  very  important  part  of  it.  that  volun- 
tary agencies  and  other  private  and 
public  organizations  shall  assist  the 
aliens  in  preparing  their  applications 
for  the  benefits  under  this  program. 
Those  are  the  organizations  that  will 
have  all  of  the  expertise  and  the  sklUs 
necessary  to  assist  the  aliens  in  pre- 
paring the  necessary  docmnentation. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  case  of.  "Here  is  how 
you  do  it."  Tou  may  be  assured  that 
they  WiU  assist  the  aliens  in  preparing 
their  documentation. 

They  wiU  also  assist  in  the  educa- 
tional outreach  program  in  legaliza- 
tion so  that  each  and  every  eligible 
alien  will  be  aware  of  the  require- 
ments. There  is  enough  time  to  do 
that— 15  months— 3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  then  another 
year. 

They  will  be  aware  of  the  require- 
ments and  the  fact  of  remaining  in  the 
country  until  legalized.  They  will 
therefore  be  quite  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  their  location  and 
their  residency  dtiring  that  period  of 
time.  In  order  that  what?  In  order 
that  they  may  take  the  appropriate 
action  and  compile  the  necessary  docu- 
mentation to  receive  this  extraordi- 
nary benefit. 

Under  our  bill,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  alien  to  prove  that  he  was 
physically  present  in  the  United 
States  from  the  date  of  enactment 
imtll  legalization. 

This  amendment  would  effectively 
shift  that  burden  of  proof  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed  it  would.  And  it 
would  be  done  upon  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary act:  A  U.S.  citizen  would  attest, 
a  third  party  would  attest,  to  a  decla- 
ration that  the  alien  had  been  present 


for  the  requisite  time.  I  admit  I  have  a 
hunch  that  there  wUl  be  some  very 
popular  third  parties  In  the  country 
who  may  make  a  cottage  industry  as 
third  party.  We  have  a  cottage  Indus- 
try In  green  cvds.  in  all  fonns  of  ex- 
ploitation of  these  people,  and  a  self- 
serving  statement  from  a  third  party 
out  of  compassion  alone  will  generate 
activity  under  this  bilL 

I  think  It  is  not  appropriate.  I  em- 
phasize again  that  legalteatlon  was  a 
tough  one  from  the  beginning.  This 
was  the  resistance  In  the  United 
States,  which  was  very  simple:  Why 
should  we  reward  people  who  are  here 
Illegally,  who  have  come  here  undocu- 
mented, illegidly.  without  any  daim? 
They  are  Just  here.  They  have  violated 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  process. 

So  legalization  is  an  extraordinary 
benefit,  an  extraordinary  grace,  to 
those  who  receive  it. 

Under  our  laws  the  burden  of  proof 
to  establish  the  right  of  a  particular 
status  has  always  been  upon  the  alien. 
This  amendment  would  shift  that 
burden  to  the  Government.  We  deny 
ourselves.  If  this  third  person  is  in- 
volved. Obviously,  a  U.S.  dtizen  who 
has  personal  knowledge  of  an  alien's 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States 
can  come  forward  and  say  that  at  the 
time  of  meeting  with  the  voluntary 
agendes.  It  might  be  obviously  much 
more  appropriate  at  that  time  for  him 
or  her  to  do  so  because  then  you  can 
also  ask  them  questions  as  they  are 
acting  as  the  sponsor  or  as  the  person 
furnishing  personal  knowledge. 

So  we  do  expect  the  various  volun- 
tary agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  have  offices— and 
they  do  have  offices— all  over  the 
country.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  burden 
upon  the  applicant  and  his  witness  to 
appear  and  personally  present  the  evi- 
dence of  residency,  if  that  is  indeed 
necessary. 

The  other  reason  is  that  we  do  not 
want  people  to  simply  walk  here  to 
claim  this  extraordinary  status. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
through  the  physical  residency,  physi- 
cal presence  situation.  Again,  please 
keep  in  perspective  that  these  are 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
here  illef^y.  That  is  the  only  qualifi- 
cation for  legalization.  You  cannot  be 
already  Xegil  and  seek  legalization; 
you  have  to  be  illegally  present  in  the 
United  States  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  in  order  to  qualify  for  legaliza- 
tion. That  is  an  extraordinary  grace  in 
itself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  certainly  agree  with  the 
sense  of  the  chairman  of  our  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  do  think  that  the 
Cranston  amendment  has  some  very 
important  advantages.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  support. 


May  18,  t$8S 
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I  think,  gs  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mtaig  has  pointed  out  very  eloquently 
in  this  deblite  as  well  as  In  last  year's 
debate  and  In  the  committee,  there  are 
two  Important  pillars  in  this  leglsla- 
Mqxl  One  Is  the  employer  sanctions 
and  the  other  provlsl<xi  Is  the  legaliza- 
tion progratn. 

It  is  Important,  I  believe,  to  make 
the  legalkatlon  program  to  work. 
What  I  brieve  the  Cranstmi  amend- 
ment does  Is  provide  some  degree  of 
flexibility  to  that  program.  Clearly.  If 
an  Individual  is  able  to  amass  a  great 
deal  of  documentation.  If  he  or  she  Is 
able  to  get  a  good  deal  of  material 
with  the  help  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
des. that  will  be  presented  and  the 
process  will  be  expedited.  But,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Cranston  amendment.  It 
is  to  provide  at  least  seme  degree  of 
flexibility  In  this  process,  such  as 
sworn  statements.  Clearly,  If  that 
sworn  statement  Is  inaccurate,  he  or 
she  Is  subject  to  all  the  penalties 
which  exist  for  such  fraud. 

But,  Hx.  President,  we  provide.  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  even 
In  some  States,  for  Just  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  an  individual  to  go  In  and 
vote.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  words 
of  dtlzenfr->or  some  States  are— to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  process.  There 
are  counties  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
where  an  individual  can  Just  go  in  and 
give  a  statement  and  say  they  are  dtl- 
zens  and  they  want  to  vote.  We  put 
some  important  reliance  upon  the 
sworn  statements  of  individuals  In  a 
variety  of  different  ways. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we 
come  down  to  that  limited  situation, 
where  an  individual  does  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill.  It  does  provide 
that  degree  of  flexibility  which  I  think 
is  advantageous  and  desirable. 

The  point  has  been  mentioned  here. 
"Well,  we  have  seen  cottage  industries 
grow  up  ih  the  production  of  docu- 
mentation.*'  The  Lord  only  knows, 
there  will  be  additional  industries  that 
may  grow  up  as  we  make  the  legaliza- 
tion requirements  more  and  more 
strict  for  individuals  who  have  every 
legitimate  right  under  this  legislation 
to  begin  tihe  process  toward  dtlzen- 
shlp.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEimEDY.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds  on  the  bill.  lifr.  President. 

I  hope  that  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  CalUlomia.  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  for  his  truly  tremendous 
leadership  on  all  the  sensitive  issues 
that  are  Involved  in  this  legislation. 

Let  me  say  on  this  amendment  that 
It  does  not  change  the  underlying 
burden  of  proof.  It  merely  suggests  a 
reasonable  way  to  meet  that  burden. 


for  circumstances  might  otherwise 
make  absolutely  conclusive  proof  im- 
possible. I  think  the  Senator  drew  a 
very  good  analogy  about  the  dtizens 
of  our  country  mho  can  go  and  say 
they  are  citizens  and  vote  and  pick  our 
Senators  and  pick  our  Presidents.  We 
should  provide  some  similarly  reasona- 
Ue  opportunity  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  beocmie  dtizens  of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  hear 
very  clearly  what  my  colleagues  are 
stating.  They  are  talking  about  the 
iSBue  of  dtizens'  rights,  citizens'  re- 
sponsibilities, and  dtizens'  ability  to 
function  in  our  country.  I  have  no 
qualms  about  supporting  every  bit  of 
that.  However,  we  are  talking  about 
nondtizens.  We  are  talking  about 
people  who  came  to  this  coimtry  ille- 
gally. That  is.  I  think,  a  statement  of 
absolute  fact.  I  know  of  no  way  around 
that  fact.  This  person,  under  this 
amendment,  with  the  sincerity  behind 
It,  the  third  person  who  would  give  a 
sworn  statement  also  has  the  ability  to 
come  forward  and  be  there  at  the  time 
this  person  is  seeking  this  extraordi- 
nary grace  of  legalization. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  applicants  using 
affidavits  or  attested  statements,  or 
other  documentation  to  establish  their 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  that  wiU  be  the  most  fre- 
quently used  type  of  proof.  But  the  at- 
tested statement  should  not.  in  itself, 
ever  be  enough  to  shift  the  burden,  as 
it  will  in  this  case.  That  has  never  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  within  this 
arena  of  activity.  This  amendment 
would  do  that. 

Certainly,  an  attested  statement  is 
going  to  be  used  and  should  be  used, 
but  the  personal  presence  of  the  third 
party  will  take  care  of  the  difficulties 
and  get  the  questions  asked  and  an- 
swered that  have  to  be  presented. 

I  jrleld  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  asked  for.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suf f Ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments we  have  been  processing  this 
morning  be  inserted  into  the  sequence 
for  the  voting  which  will  take  place, 
under  the  previous  order,  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment on  the  bill,  if  I  may.  I  shall  take 
Just  a  moment. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  S«iator  may  need. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  amendments  offered  here 
today  could  have  improved  this  bilL 
But  even  then.  I  covlA  not  support  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  said  the 
other  day  that  he  had  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  no  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia could  support  any  immigration 
reform  bill.  I  do  not  concede  that 
point.  But  I  do  imow  that  California 
undoubtedly  has  more  undocumented 
workers  than  Wyoming  has  people. 

It  may  be  that  we  see  the  nuances  of 
the  problem  more  dearly,  but  my  own 
attitudes  derive  from  concerns  about 
this  bill  which  were  shaped  far  away 
from  particular  California  concerns. 
They  relate  to  how  this  bill  will  affect 
the  civil  liberties  of  every  person  in 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  threatens  everyone's  civil 
liberties  but  it  poses  special  dangers  to 
the  rights  of  Hlspanics. 

Although  I  have  tried  to  ameliorate 
some  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  disagree 
with  its  direction  and  focus. 

The  spectrum  of  national  organiza- 
tions that  have  major  objections  to 
various  provisions  in  this  bill— indud- 
ing  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
ACLU,  the  UJ5.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  Farm  Workers. 
MALDEF,  LULAC,  and  many,  many 
immigration  organizations  and  church 
groups— indicates  the  scope  of  the 
problems  involved. 

My  major  objection  to  S.  529  is  its 
imposition  of  the  expensive,  dangerous 
provision  that  would  require  every 
person  in  the  U.S.  to  have  some  form 
of  authorization  by  his  or  her  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  work. 

That  is  a  major  step  toward  a  police 
state. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  such  a 
drastic  program. 

It  is  an  extroardinary  imposition 
upon  the  American  people. 

This  identification  system  will  make 
every  individual  in  oiu-  Nation— no 
matter  where  he  or  she  lives— subject 
to  the  whims  of  Immigration  authori- 
ties. Sooner  of  later,  the  system  will 
boil  down  to  an  internal  passport  or 
identifier. 

The  first  tool  of  any  totalitarian 
regime  is  a  domestic  passport. 

I  have  seen  this  tool  used  in  Hitler's 
Germany.  Mussolini's  Italy,  and  vari- 
ous Communist  nations. 

We  do  not  want,  in  our  free  land,  the 
threat  of  centralized  control  and  iden- 
tification of  all  citizens,  even  as  we 
come  upon  1984. 

While  I  accept  the  sincere  intentions 
regarding  the  limited  use  of  such  iden- 
tification cards,  neither  of  us  will  be 
here  forever  to  enforce  this  intent  and 
the  record  does  not  indicate  that  that 
intent  will  be  fulfilled. 

Moreover,  the  brief  history  of  com- 
puterized data  banks  suggests  that  ef- 
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forts  to  limit  the  uses  of  this  card  wUl 
be  unsuoocHfuL 

The  sodal  security  card  was  also  in- 
tended by  law  fur  use  only  for  limited 
nooklentlflcatlon  purposes. 

l^Mlay.  hundreds  of  Government  and 
thousands  of  private  computer  sys- 
tems use  social  security  numbers  to 
index  and  identify  individuals. 

And  now.  this  bill  would  use  the 
social  security  card  as  a  form  of  Identl- 
flcation  for  work  eligibility. 

I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  these  con- 
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Several  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
miagltHi  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  concluded  that  this  identifier 
system  could  harm  dvil  liberties. 

In  fact,  the  Select  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation to  use  an  IdentificaUon 
card  squeaked  by  with  a  bare  one-vote 
margin. 

The  American  Ovfl  Liberties  Union 
and  the  UA  CIvfl  Rights  Commission, 
as  well,  recognise  the  great  danger 
that  this  act  could  Infringe  on  our  pre- 
cious rights  to  privacy  and  on  other 
rights. 

Identification  card  verification  Is  a 
misguided  overreaction  to  violations  of 
our  immigration  laws. 

The  emirioyer  sanctions  provisions 
in  this  bill  also  ocmcem  me  deeply. 

I  believe  employer  sanctions  will  be 
discriminatory,  costly,  and  Ineffective. 

I  think  they  will  lead  to  discrimina- 
tion against  those  who  appear  to  be 
foreign  in  our  country. 

According  to  the  General  Aocoimt- 
ing  Office,  employer  sanctions  have 
never  deterred  effectively  either  the 
hiring  of  undocumented  workers  or 
the  flow  of  illegal  immigrants  in  any 
of  the  30  countries  in  which  they  have 
been  tried. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  practical  to 
make  employers  immigration  police- 
men. Employers'  paperwork  require- 
ments alone  are  certain  to  fuel  dis- 
criminaticm. 

Hi«panir«  and  Asians  will  be  turned 
away  because  employers  cannot  be 
sure  documentation  is  valid,  and  will 
fear  sanctions.  Since  the  employer 
mnctions  provision  requires  that 
records  be  kept  only  after  an  employee 
is  hired,  no  proof  of  this  discrimina- 
tion would  survive.  And  the  Umited  en- 
forcement powers.  Jurisdiction,  and  a 
great  case  backlog  of  EEOC  means 
that  this  discrimination  will  not  be  re- 
dressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  penal- 
ties and  minimal  risk  of  enforcement 
of  the  sanctions  provide  little  reason 
to  hope  that  employers  who  tradition- 
ally have  exploited  undocimiented 
workers  will  stop  doing  so. 

A  less  expensive  and  more  effective 
alternative  to  the  employer  sanctions 
law  would  be  to  enforce  labor  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books.  There  would  be 
little  profitability  in  exploiting  undoc- 
umented wtwkers— and  little  incentive 
to    hire    them— if    minimum    wage. 


06HA  and  fair  labor  standards  laws 
wore  strictly  enf  meed. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  this  bill 
will  even  mtwtm^iiy  affect  our  immi- 
gration problems. 

Its  restrictions  on  lawful  immigra- 
tion will  exacerbate  the  already  exist- 
ing visa  backlogs,  since  fewer  slots  will 
be  available. 

It  can  only  promote  more  illegal  im- 
migration because  of  the  substantially 
longer  waiting  period  that  visa  appli- 
cants will  face. 

Its  provisions  for  importing  tempo- 
rary foreifff)  farmworkers  may  in- 
crease the  use  of.  and  reliance  on,  such 
workers,  at  the  expense  of  unem- 
ployed American  farmworkers. 

In  fact,  the  present  unemployment 
rate  for  domestic  farmworkers  is 
among  the  highest  in  our  land. 

It  is  ironic  that,  while  this  legisla- 
tion purports  to  curb  immigration  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
American  workers,  it  opens  the  door 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tempo- 
rary agricultural  workers.  These  work- 
ers—dependent on  the  good  will  of 
their  employers— are  more  docile  and 
easy  to  exploit  than  American  farm- 
workers. 

The  major  cause  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion is  the  economic  disparity  between 
our  country  and  the  countries  from 
which  the  immigrants  come. 

For  our  immigration  policy  to  work, 
it  must  include  international  solutions. 
We  must  devote  substantial  time, 
effort,  and  resources  to  help  underde- 
veloped nations  improve  their  own 
economies,  feed  their  own  people,  and 
realize  opportunities  to  achieve  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  Any  immi- 
gration policy  that  fails  to  take  into 
account  America's  interdependent  re- 
lationship with  other  nations,  expe- 
cially  with  Mexico  and  Latin  America, 
is  neither  realistic  nor  fair. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  employment  giving  to  those  who 
are  here  without  documents  instead  of 
to  American  citizens  and  a  less  expen- 
sive and  more  effective  alternative  to 
the  employer  sanctions  law  proposed 
in  this  bill  would  be  to  enforce  labor 
laws  already  on  the  boolcs.  There 
would  be  little  prof  iUbillty  in  exploit- 
ing undocumented  workers  and  little 
incentive  to  hire  them  if  minimum 
wage.  08HA.  and  fair  labor  standards 
were  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  this  bill  will  even  mini- 
mally affect  our  immigration  prob- 
lems.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  VLr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  be  laid  aside  and  we  await 
now  the  presence  of  Senator  McClurx. 
but  I  yield  to  mjrself  time  from  the  bill 
to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  reoog> 
niied. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  no- 
win  issues  in  which  anyone  could  ever 
get  involved.  Every  time  they  write  a 
positive  editorial  in  the  San  Diego 
paper  or  the  San  Francisco  paper  or 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  they  kind  of  rip  me  up  a 
little  out  in  the  SUte  of  Wyoming. 

I  am  used  to  that,  but  it  does  not 
make  it  any  more  pleasant. 

I  have  said,  and  would  say  so  very 
clearly,  that  there  really  are  very  few 
Republicans  or  Democrats  in  the 
House  or  Senate  from  the  State  of 
California  that  could  possibly  support 
this  legislation. 

I  say  that  because  their  diverse  con- 
stituencies will  not  allow  them  to  do 
so.  When  you  have  the  unions  in  tur- 
moil on  the  issue,  the  growers  in  tur- 
moil on  the  issue,  the  businesses  of 
California  in  turmoil  on  the  issue,  the 
Hispancis  of  California  in  turmoil  on 
the  issue,  you  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  diverse  and  con- 
fusing pressiu^.  I  understand  that. 

I  do  not  Icnow  how  many  illegal  un- 
documented aliens  there  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  are  a  tremendous 
number  of  them  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. Even  though  we  have  a  State 
with  high  altitude  and  low  multitude, 
we  still  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
illegal  undociunented  workers  in  agri- 
culture and  other  service  industries 
within  my  State  and  in  every  State  in 
this  Union. 

My  sensitivities  have  been  sharp- 
ened by  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  in  a 
coimty  of  Wyoming  which  used  the 
bracero  system.  I  saw  some  significant 
abuses  of  that  system  in  my  time  and 
often  used  to  represent  those  persons 
in  pro  bono  activity,  a  lot  of  them,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  popular  to  repre- 
sent an  illegal  undocumented  woricer 
or  a  bracero  in,  say,  fighting  the  car 
dealer  who  was  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce— not  a  very  popular 
thing  for  a  young  lawyer  in  a  small 
community. 

And  then  I  luujpened  to  grow  up  at 
the  age  of  13  next  to  what  became  the 
third  largest  city  in  Wyoming  called 
the  Japanese  War  Relocation  Center.  I 
doubt  that  many  had  that  experience, 
to  watch  American  citizens  of  my  age 
behind  wire  wearing  the  same  Boy 
Scout  uniforms,  carrying  the  same 
ringing  stories,  and  reading  the  same 
marvelous  literature.  That  is  the  way 
it  was. 

The  issue  that  tUs  sensitive  Senator 
from  California  expresses  from  his 
whole  lifetime  of  progressive  dvil  lib- 
ertarian outflow  is  very  real,  and  his 
life  in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  extraor- 
dinary things  he  did  there  with  trans- 


lation of  mtler's  various  works.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

This  bill  does  not  require  any  form 
or  kind  of  a  national  klentlflcatlon 
card.  That  h  off  the  walL  I  have  said 
it  is  off  the  waU.  It  would  not  matter 
who  said  it,  There  is  nothing  In  this 
bill  that  recfuires  a  national  Identifica- 
tion, card. 

I  dte  to  my  colleagues  the  report 
language  on  page  10: 

The  ccmmlttee  Is  most  emphatically  not 
requirtDg  or  permitting  the  devekwment  of 
an  internal  paasport  or  nitionsl  LD.  card. 

We  would  never  have  come  this  far 
if  It  had  reference  to  anything  else. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  was  an  extraordinary  gentle- 
man named  Father  Tttd  Hesburgh. 
who  was  formerly  the  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Ccnnmisslon  of  the  United 
States. 

The  record  should  be  absolutely 
clear  as  to  what  this  bill  does.  We  have 
put  more  protections  in  this  bill  to 
avoid  employment  discrimination  than 
have  even  bieen  in  any  other  form  of 
immigration  reform  proposed  by  any- 
body of  either  party  in  either  House, 
at  least  that  I  have  ever  read,  more 
than  was  in  the  two  bills  which  passed 
the  House  in  recent  years,  more  than 
in  any  bill  introduced  in  this  body. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  about 
the  Third  World  and  our  duty  to 
them.  I  hekr  that.  I  know  that  argu- 
ment. You  know  what  hi4>pens  when 
things  get  better  in  the  Third  World 
and  I  hope  and  pray  that  they  get 
better  In  the  Third  World?  At  least 
the  same  things  that  are  happening 
now.  Those  who  are  economically  able 
to  earn  and  produce  in  the  Third 
World  leave.  The  poor  do  not  leave. 
They  cannot  afford  to  leave.  With  the 
present  maitnet  of  the  United  States, 
the  word  ia  out  throughout  the  entire 
world:  "Whether  you  are  a  refugee  or 
whether  you  are  an  economic  migrant, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  get  there.  You  get 
there  and  you're  home  free." 

Nothing  more  mysterious  in  this  bill 
than  one  thing,  and  I  keep  throwing  it 
back  as  a  darion.  The  first  duty  of  a 
sovereign  nation  is  to  control  its  bor- 
ders. We  do  not.  You  could  stop  right 
there. 

I  have  visited  with  the  Government 
of  Mexico.  I  visited  with  former  Presi- 
dent Lope*  Portillo.  Tliey  are  sensi- 
tive, extraordinary  people.  I  said  to 
them: 

There  is  nobody  In  this  room  but  us.  What 
do  you  wanft  us  to  do  with  immigration 
reform  In  the  United  States? 

After  Ju4^  saying,  of  course,  that  I 
was  not  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  the  State  Department.  And 
they  said,  "We  would  not  Interfere 
with  what  you  are  doing.  We  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  what  you  are 
doing."  I  said,  "Great.  Now.  run  that 
again.  There  is  nobody  here.  What 
would  you  have  us  do?"  Still  no  re- 


And.  finally,  I  remember  Presi- 
dent Lopes  Portillo  saying,  "Yes,  I 
have  something  that  I  want  to  share 
witli  you  that  I  hope  you  will  do.  I 
hope  that  you  will  see  that  our  people 
are  taken  care  of  and  not  exploited 
and  that  they  are  loved  and  provided 
for."  I  said,  "I  like  that,  too.  How  do 
we  do  that  when  they  are  there  illegal- 
ly?" And  he  said,  "That  is  the  serious 
issue,  isn't  it?"  I  said.  "That's  it." 

So  hopefully,  when  we  talk  about 
the  Third  World  and  Mexico,  we  will 
see  Mexico  become  as  involved  because 
their  borders  have  no  controL  And  you 
wiU  see  that  I  think  in  these  next 
months  when  we  see  Guatemalan  ref- 
ugee camps  on  the  southern  border  of 
Mexico  of  between  30,000  and  100,000 
persons  according  to  various  sources; 
when  we  see  Mexican  labor  displaced 
in  the  oil  patch  by  illegal  and  imdocu- 
mmted  workers  from  Honduras  and 
Guatemala,  who  come  to  Oklahoma, 
Txmiriana.,  and  Texas  and  break  down 
the  very  industry  that  is  to  lead 
Mexico  out  of  its  economic  plight;  the 
sooner  we  get  to  the  issue  in  this  coun- 
try—and it  does  not  matter  who  is  the 
President  or  what  party  is  in  power; 
the  sooner  we  sit  with  that  southern 
neighbor  and  deal  with  all  the  issues 
on  the  table  at  the  same  time,  whether 
it  be  trade,  employment,  petroleimi.  or 
immigration,  we  will  make  some  tracks 
in  this  counUy. 

As  soon  as  Mexico  becomes  as  deeply 
involved  in  the  areas  of  Central  Amer- 
ica as  I  know  they  will,  we  will  again 
make  tracks. 

So.  as  I  asked  every  witness  who  tes- 
tified for  many  months,  what  happens 
if  we  do  nothing?  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  response  is  not  a  bright  one  at  all. 
because  if  you  think  you  see  discrimi- 
nation now  in  America,  with  108,000 
being  apprehended  at  the  border  in 
March,  and  we  apprehend  only  1  out 
of  5.  and  they  simply  come,  then  I 
think  you  will  be  witness  to  something 
that  will  really  increase  discrimina- 
tion. We  will  simply  go  out  and  give 
the  INS  and  the  border  patrol  more 
money  to  do  their  Job  and  we  will  have 
more  sweeps  and  more  operations  and 
more  intrusions  into  the  workplace. 
Fliudly.  the  employer  will  say.  "I'm 
not  going  to  hire  anybody  who  looks 
'foreign'";  and  there  you  reach  the 
epitome  of  discrimination  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Senator 
McClubx  is  here  with  his  amendment, 
and  I  wpreciate  his  presenting  it  at 
this  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  to  run  equally  against 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMBnmniT  so.  1S79 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  properly  executed 
wuTsnt  before  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice may  enter  a  farm  or  other  agrlcultunl 
operation) 
BCr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCuns). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Snnis,  Mr.  Lucalt,  Mr. 
TowER.  Mr.  WiuoH,  Mr.  Ckamstoh,  Mr. 
DeConcihi,  and  Mr.  Doimnci.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1279. 

Bfr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

Section  287  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonaltty  Act  (8  nJS.C.  13S7)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  may  not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
a  farm  at  other  agricultural  operation  with- 
out a  properly  executed  warrant.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Stmms.  Lazalt.  Towkr. 
Wilson.  Crahstoh.  DeCohcini.  and 
DoMENKH.  would  require  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to 
obtain  a  properly  executed  search  war- 
rant prior  to  entering  a  farm  or  any 
other  agricultural  operation. 

As  the  situation  stands  now.  INS 
agents  must  routinely  obtain  a  search 
warrant  before  they  can  enter  any 
place  of  business  to  look  for  illegal 
aliens.  However.  INS  agents  do  not 
need  to  obtain  a  search  warrant  to 
enter  a  farm  or  a  ranch.  Without 
warning,  they  can  descend  upon  a  field 
and  detain  anyone  they  suspect  of 
being  an  illegal  alien.  They  could  not 
do  that  anywhere  else. 

The  reason  why  INS  agents  are  al- 
lowed to  forgo  the  usual  procedure  of 
obtaining  a  search  warrant  is  an 
unfair  and.  I  believe,  incorrect  and  dis- 
criminatory interpretation  of  a  legal 
document  which  allows  farms  and 
ranches  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  cat- 
egory from  all  other  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

INS  policy  now  treats  agricultural 
lands  as  open  fields,  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  foiirth  amendment;  but  the  so- 
called  open  field  doctrine  properly  ap- 
plies only  to  situations  in  which  illegal 
activity— the    so-called     fruit     of    a 
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crime— Is  demrly  visible  to  law  enf  orce- 
ment  acmcies. 

The  open-field  doctrine  was  first  set 
out  in  the  case  of  Hester  against 
United  SUtes.  In  this  case,  two  men 
were  ccmvicted  of  moonshining  on  the 
basis  that  law  enforcement  officials 
saw  the  defendants  throwing  an  empty 
moonshine  Jug  onto  their  property. 
The  court  focused  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  the  defendants'  own  acts  dis- 
closed the  evidence  on  which  their 
convictions  were  based. 

In  the  case  of  farms  and  ranches, 
the  only  activity  the  INS  can  see  Is 
farm  laborers  working  in  the  fields, 
and  that  is  not  per  se  a  violation  of 
any  law. 

It  is  discriminatory  on  its  face  to 
assume,  on  sight,  that  certain  farm- 
workOB  are  undocumented  simply  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

And  that  is  what  the  INS  is  doing. 
They  drive  by  a  field.  They  see  some- 
one whose  skin  is  different,  and  they 
say  there  is  a  pre8unu>tlon  of  violation 
of  the  law.  based  upon  that  fact  which 
then  gives  the  application  of  the  open- 
fleld  doctrine. 

If  the  workers  look  like  they  might 
be  illegal  aliens,  so  their  logic  goes, 
they  then  have  sufficient  reason  to 
enter  the  fields.  Yet  only  when  the 
agmts  finidly  enter  the  fields  can  an 
illegal  versus  legal  status  be  deter- 
mined. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  fourth 
amendment  protects  people,  not 
places;  that  is  exactly  the  idea  that 
this  amendment  seeks  to  reinforce. 
The  objective  determination  of  proba- 
ble cause  by  a  magistrate— for  which 
all  people  have  guarantees— is  not  af- 
forded—either to  the  farmer  or  the 
farmworker  imder  the  current  prac- 
tice. 

This  amendment  seelu  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  farmowner  and  his 
onployees.  who  would  have  the  same 
rights  and  protections  as  all  other 
workers  and  employees  if  there  were 
walls  around  their  place  of  worii.  INS 
agents  have  taken  fuU  advantage  of 
this  situation  and  have  repeatedly 
abused  individual  rights  and  harassed 
honest  farm  and  ranch  woricers. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  There  is 
absolute  no  reason  why  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  employees  should 
not  be  afforded  the  same  rights  and 
standards  of  protection  that  every 
other  businessman  enjoys  under  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—protection from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure.  Simply  because  a 
farm  or  ranch  is  an  easy  mark  for  the 
INS— offering  the  easiest  and  most 
cost-efficient  means  of  reaching  their 
quota  objectives— is  no  reason  to  apply 
a  different  set  of  rules. 

The  fact  that  INS  agents  do  not 
obtain  a  search  warrant  to  enter  agri- 
cultural lands  has  led  the  INS  to  con- 
centrate their  enforcement  activities 
primarily  on  agriculture.  Nearly   SO 


percent  of  all  aliens  taken  into  custody 
were  employed  on  farms.  Tet  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
aliens  in  this  country  work  on  farms. 

These  figuns  reflect  a  distinct  bias 
in  the  oiforcement  activities  of  the 
INS.  and  they  serve  notice  that  farm- 
ers and  farmworkers  are  not  receiving 
equal  protection  under  the  law  as  envi- 
sioned in  our  Constitution. 

The  INS  contends  that  because 
farms  and  ranches  fall  under  the  cate- 
gory of  "open  fields."  their  agents  do 
not  have  to  obtain  a  search  warrant 
before  entering  a  farmer's  fields.  Tet  a 
farm  Is  nothing  less  than  a  factory 
without  walls— a  business  operation 
that  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  economy. 

The  arbitrary  and  biased  enforce- 
ment policy  of  the  INS  also  results  in 
crop  losses  for  farmers  and,  ultimate- 
ly, higher  prices  for  consimiers  not  be- 
cause of  violations  of  the  law  but  be- 
cause of  enforcement  bias.  If  a  farm- 
er's workforce  is  rounded  up  for  inter- 
rogation during  harvest  time,  even  if 
no  violation  is  found,  that  farmer 
often  has  no  choice  but  to  let  his  crops 
rot  in  the  fields.  Some  farmers  have 
reported  losses  as  high  as  $100,000  be- 
cause of  this  harassment. 

Search  warrants.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  general  rule,  to  which  legitimate 
needs  of  law  enforcement  may  demand 
specific  exemptions.  However,  no  one 
lias  granted  the  INS  this  exception; 
they  have  simply  assumed  it. 

To  safeguard  the  rights  of  farmers 
and  ranchers— and  to  insure  that  all 
employees  are  protected  under  the 
fourth  amendment — we  must  take  cor- 
rective steps.  My  amendment  does  not 
establish  any  particular  precedent  or 
protection  for  farmers  and  ranchers:  it 
simply  guarantees  them  the  same 
rights  enjoyed  by  every  other  employ- 
er and  every  other  employee  in  the 
Nation.  I  would  also  add  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  voted 
to  include  a  similar  search  warrant  re- 
quirement in  its  legislation. 

It  is  remarkable,  Mr.  President,  that 
legislation  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  Americans  receive  the  protection 
granted  imder  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, our  system  has  failed  in  this  im- 
portant civil  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  a  wide  range  of  groups, 
including  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, the  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegeta- 
ble Growers,  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILSON.  BIr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
reflecting  that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
alliance  that  the  Senator  Just  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  hope  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  a  successful  one. 


May  18, 1983 
President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
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Mr. 

quiry.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  stote  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Sooator 
from  Idaho? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  and  44  seconds  remain. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson). 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  effort  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Idaho. 

I  do  not  think  the  alliance  is  all  that 
strange,  as  our  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming was  Just  observing.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  that  people  of  dif- 
ferent specific  interests  can  see  a 
common  interest  in  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  growers,  of 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
necessary  amendment  simply  in  terms 
of  equity.  If  we  are  going  to  be  honest 
about  it,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
it  is  easy  for  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  employed  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nativalization  Service, 
the  border  patrol,  to  see  what  they 
think  iB  a  much  simpler  way  to  find  il- 
legal aliens,  and  to  put  them  into  what 
is  presently  the  revolving  door,  where- 
by they  are  for  a  time  removed  from 
the  fields,  for  a  time  only  and  then  re- 
turned. 

It  is  easier  than  having  to  go 
through  the  Icind  of  procedure  that 
any  other  small  businessman  can  in 
fact  invoke,  and  that  is  the  constitu- 
tional protection  that  requires  a 
search  warrant. 

The  point  really 
are    engaged     in 
Reform  Act  and  a 


I  think  is  that  we 

the     Immigration 

number  of  anoma- 


lies, a  number  of  ironic  conflicts  exist. 

Just  yesterday,  with  great  wisdom, 
the  managers  of  this  legislation,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment. They  accepted  an  amendment 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  reality 
of  the  difficult  situation  faced  by 
those  who  grow  perishable  commod- 
ities and  they  provided  that  this  new, 
untried,  and  untested  legislation  with 
its  ctmibersome  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures that  require  certification  should 
be  cushioned  at  least  to  an  extent  of  a 
3-year  transition  period  for  those 
workers  hired  by  those  who  grow  per- 
ishable commodities. 

That  was  to  allow  that  industry  to 
survive,  and  not  be  disrupted  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Idnd  of  economic  disloca- 
tion not  Just  to  growers  but  of  those 
whose  livelihoods  are  derived  in  a  sub- 
sidlsjry  fashion  from  the  ability  of  the 
growers  to  harvest  perishable  com- 
modities in  a  timely  fashion,  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  cr(H>  loss  that  means  not 
only  the  loss  of  employment  to  those 


engaged  ag  well  in  the  partrtng,  proc- 
essing, distribution,  and  marketing  of 
those  perishable  commoditiei  but  the 
kind  of  er^  loss  that  wHI  mean  per- 
manmt  economic  dlalocatlon. 

Yet  today,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
asking  stanple  equity.  He  Is  asking  that 
those  engwed  in  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment be  sifforded  the  same  constitu- 
tional protection  as  any  other  small 
business  person  who  has  the  right  to 
insist  that  before  his  premises  be 
searched  that  there  ht  a  warrant  pro- 
duced indicating  that  there  is  Just  or 
probable  cause  for  that  search  to  be 
conducted. 

The  point  really  is  that  the  require- 
ment for  that  kind  of  equity  is  to 
avoid  the  practical  result  that  other- 
wise ensues  when  a  search  Is  made 
without  a  warrant,  when  in  fact  in- 
timidation occurs.  If  that  kind  of 
thing  continues  to  occur  as  it  has  in 
the  past  the  predictable  result  is  that 
the  3-year  transition  so  wisely  afford- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Senator  from  Mtasarhuaetts  will 
be  largely  vitiated  in  the  effect  it  seeks 
to  produce  which  is  a  cushion  of  this 
transition  period  or  this  new  legisla- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdhor).  The  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  I  request  an  addition- 
al minute,  by  unanimous  consent 

BCr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  Let  me  Just  say  the  practi- 
cal result  of  not  gaining  this  protec- 
tion is  not  only  that  we  have  those  in 
a  similar  situation  being  treated  quite 
differently  for  no  Justifiable  reason, 
no  reason  really  in  my  view  that  would 
satisfy  a  constitutional  requirement 
for  equal  protection  under  the  laws, 
but  we  also  have  the  practical  result 
that  the  purpose  of  the  3-year  transi- 
tion, which  is  to  cushion  this  industry 
from  the  effects  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion, will  not  be  realized.  In  fact  we 
will  have  raids  on  the  fields,  that 
people  win  disappear  for  days  at  a 
time,  that  there  will  not  be  timely  har- 
vests, and  that  the  3-year  transition 
period  afforded  will  not  be  carried  out 
successfully.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  think  it  Is  simple  equity 
and  it  also  will  abort  realization  of  the 
results  of  the  3-year  transiticm  sought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
always  an>reciate  any  participation 
that  I  perceive  by  Senator  McClurs 
from  Idaho,  my  neighboring  State.  He 
is  an  extraordinary  person  In  following 
almost  every  single  Issue  that  comes 
before  the  Senate.  How  he  does  that  I 
have  only  the  deepest  admiration  for. 
I  happen  to  chair  the  areas  of  veterans 
affairs  and  immigration  and  nuclear 
regulation,  but  he  chairs  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  seems  to  follow 
everything  in  this  Chamber,  which  is 


an  extraordinary  thing  and  I  have  the 
deepest  admiration  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  California,  al- 
though new  to  this  body,  has  riveted 
upon  this  issue  of  immigration  reform 
in  an  extraordinary  way  and  done  an 
extraordinary  Job.  as  witnessed  by  his 
success  and  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  so-called  DeCondni-Wilson 
amendment  of  yesterday,  a  significant 
breaking  of  the  logjam  which  was 
paralyzing  this  legislation. 

Now,  with  all  that.  I  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  for  this  reason: 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  im- 
prove control  over  illegal  immigration. 
niat  is  it.  Iiunreased  enforcement  is  a 
very  key  part  of  that.  This  amend- 
ment would  very  effectively  defeat 
that  purpose  by  greatly  diminishing 
the  ability  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  enforce  im- 
migration laws  in  the  very  occupations 
and  industries  which  are  presently 
dominated  by  the  illegal  labor  force. 
Tlutt  Is.  I  guess,  irony  No.  1,  since  we 
are  spealdng  of  ironies. 

This  amendment  would  effectively 
eliminate  border  patrol  farm  and 
ranch  checks.  The  Immigration  Serv- 
ice does  not  have  the  resources  avail- 
able to  process  warrants,  to  travel 
from  the  site  to  rural  areas,  to  prepare 
and  sign  affidavits  and  to  obtain  99- 
proval  and  issuance  of  the  warrant  by 
a  magistrate.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
been  involved  in  the  practice  of  law 
knows  that,  and  especially  in  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States,,  that  is  an 
invossibility. 

Further,  the  field  crews  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  illegal  employ- 
ment move  rapidly.  No,  that  would  be 
an  understatement,  they  move  franti- 
cally from  place  to  place  when  this 
tjrpe  of  activity  is  going  on,  which 
makes  the  obtaining  of  a  search  war- 
rant a  futile  effort. 

This  amendment  would  reverse  sev- 
eral existing  Supreme  Court  holdings 
on  the  application  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  open  fields.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  fourth  amendment  is  to 
protect  privacy,  not  to  aid  an  employer 
or  field  boss  hiring  illegal  undocu- 
mented persons  who  are  evading  our 
immigration  laws.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fourth  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  theory  behind 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  I  perceive 
it  correctly,  it  is  this:  It  is  not  fair  that 
the  INS  can  see  into  an  open  field 
when  they  cannot  see  into  a  factory.  I 
perceive  that  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
argument.  So  here  we  are  seeking  to 
pass  a  new  and  substantive  law  which 
protects  the  knowing  emplosmient  of 
the  illegal  undociunented  aliens,  and 
we  are  presented  with  an  amendment 
which  will  greatly  reduce  our  ability  to 
enforce  that  law.  It  would  be  a  contra- 
diction in  every  term  to  support  this 
amendment  if  one  truly  does  believe  in 
control. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  include  in  my 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  a  list  of  the  various  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rzoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
cases  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzookd,  as  follows: 

DscisioiTs  or  Suranfs  Cteusr 

Katz  V.  U.S.  (U.S.  1967)  SujHvme  Caait 
detennined— 4th  Amradment  protects 
people,  not  places. 

Hater  v.  U.S.  (Supreme  Ct.  1924)  court  de- 
cided that  the  special  protection  accorded  to 
people  by  the  4th  Amendment  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  open  fields. 

Countless  other  fact  situations  produce 
the  same  result  wlietber  Heater  or  Kate  is 
utilized  as  the  basis  of  decision. 

9tli  Circuit— !/.&  V.  Freie:  examination  of 
boxes  adjacent  to  and  visibie  from  little- 
used  airstrip  in  isolated  mountainous 
region. 

9th  Circuit— 1/.5.  V.  Pruitt  entry  of  grove 
of  trees  sometimes  used  as  campsite  and  ex- 
amination of  twxes  wlilch  tiad  lieen  left 
there. 

Ariz.  App.  197Z— State  v.  Caldwell:  entxy 
of  desert  area  where,  "general  public  was 
apt  to  wander"  and  discovery  of  marijuana 
bricks. 

California  App.  1973— i)ean  v.  Superior 
Court  overflight  of  and  then  entry  upon 
field  of  growing  marijuana  in  an  isolated 
area  of  Sierra  foothills  surrounded  by 
forest. 

Colorado  XVTl— People  v.  McLanifiiertv: 
entry  of  open  pasture  and  discovery  of 
stolen  bee  raising  equipment. 

S.W.  2d.  Missouri  App.  1974— 5to(e  v. 
Stavrtcos:  entry  of  vacant  lot  &  discovery  in 
weeds  of  paper  bag  containing  drugs. 

N.H.  A.  2d.  1913— State  v.  Hanson:  entry 
of  ctiltivated  area  of  marijuana  surroimded 
on  3  sides  by  woods. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Immigration  officers 
are  presently— and  I  think  this  is  a 
very  key  point— they  are  presently  not 
permitted  to  enter  farmhouses,  or 
bams,  or  other  farm  buildings  without 
a  warrant.  They  cannot  do  that  now. 
If  they  suspect  illegal  aliens  are  in 
these  places  they  can  now  post  an  offi- 
cer, and  this  is  what  they  do,  to  ob- 
serve the  premises  while  they  obtain  a 
search  warrant.  They  do  that  now. 
Those  things  are  not  possible  in  an 
open  field.  Illegal  workers  move  quick- 
ly, as  I  say  often  frantically,  from  field 
to  field,  effectively  frustrating  the  en- 
forcement of  the  employer  sanctions 
law  which  we  are  seeking  to  pass. 

I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  recog- 
nize the  absolute  detail  involved  in  se- 
curing a  search  warrant  and  that  is 
good  because  it  is  a  serious  and  power- 
ful tool  of  law  enforcement,  and  it 
should  alwajrs  be  tough  to  get  because 
it  is  a  serious  intrusion  when  officers 
enter  one's  home  or  buildings.  They 
are  not  lightly  granted. 

However,  agricultural  work  crews 
are  extremely  mobile,  moving  swiftly. 
By  the  time  a  valid  search  warrant  is 
secured  these  crews  have  frequently 
moved  to  another  location  rendering 
the    warrant     invalid    and    useless. 
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Counties!  resources  wUl  be  wasted  by 
TOfiMnv'"!  attempts  to  rewrite  af f Ids- 
vtts  and  warrants  uxuler  continually 
^■hangfan  drcumstances.  while  all  the 
employers  and  the  employees  are  on 
the  run.  That  is  reality. 

AU  of  you  have  received  correspond- 
ence, lettos  from  another  interesting 
array  of  groups,  mostly  involved  In  law 
enforcement,  and  DEA.  and  Justice, 
and  police  chlefa.  and  law  enforcement 
officers.  Those  associations  have  been 
supportive  of  the  bill  but  they  cannot 
be  supportive  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause here  it  is:  They  point  out.  I 
think  very  sensibly,  do  not  put  it  on 
the  basis  of  enforcement  versus  non- 
enforcemoit.  Put  It  on  the  basis  that 
this  amendment  would  undercut  the 
entire  law  enforcement  area  or  effect 
in  rural  areas,  not  only  in  immigration 
enforconent  but  potentially  in  other 
crime  enforoonent  efforts,  because 
whfle  drug  enforcement  officers  need 
warrants  to  search  buildings  for  drugs, 
they  do  not  now  need  warrants  to 
enter  open  fields  to  find  marihuana 
producti<m  or  cultivation  to  arrest 
drug  smugglers,  they  do  not  need  that. 
While  officers  need  warrants  to  search 
buildings  for  evidence  or  persons  in- 
volved in  rape,  or  robbery,  or  murder, 
they  do  not  need  warrants  to  search 
open  fields  for  these  same  persons  or 
for  evidence,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  and  it  should  be  then  no  different 
for  those  officers  who  enforce  our  im- 
migration laws. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  upon  control  of  illegal 
immigration.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia speaks  of  ironies.  I  described 
irony  No.  1.  Now  let  me  describe  irony 
No.  2:  How  come  it  is  that  when  agri- 
cultural growers  do  not  like  illegals 
being  apprehended  and  disrupting 
harvests,  they  say  that  only  8  percent 
of  all  illegals  are  in  agriculture  but  50 
percent  of  all  apprehensions  are  in  ag- 
riculture? 

But  when  they  fear  losing  the  illegal 
aliens  ss  workers  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  employer  sanctions,  they 
claim  they  will  not  be  able  to  harvest 
their  crops,  the  food  prices  will  rise 
unless  they  have  special  H-2  agricul- 
tural workers  and  transitional  tempo- 
rary worker  programs.  That  seems 
very  ironical  to  me. 

And.  irony  No.  3. 1  guess,  is  a  greater 
one.  Just  as  we  are  processing  a  bill  to 
ocmtrol  illegal  immigration,  this 
amendment  is  offered  which  will  effec- 
tively reduce  control,  one  that  will  se- 
verely hamiier  the  enforcement  of  our 
immigration  laws.  Just  as  the  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation  ask  for  3-  or  5- 
year  programs,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  yoterday  asking  for  3-  or 
S-year  programs  to  allow  people  who 
are  in  this  coimtry  illegally,  in  this 
country  to  work  in  agriculture  during 
a  transition  period,  they  now  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  make  it  ever- 
more difficult  to  enforce  the  provi- 


sions of  the  transition  program,  be- 
cause it  is  a  wean-away  program. 

It  is  letting  them  start  with  100  per- 
cent of  illegal,  undocumented  pemms 
in  a  transitional  flow  and  in  a  year 
coming  down  to  66  percent  How  do  we 
find  thJit  out?  Through  law  enforce- 
ment. And  the  next  year  coming  down 
to  33  percent.  And  how  do  we  find  that 
out?  By  law  enforcement.  So  that,  to 
me.  is  an  extraordinary  irony. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  understand  the 
reasoning.  It  is  the  amendment  that 
Senator  McCluu  so  ably  presented  in 
the  last  debate  on  this  issue.  But  it 
will  effectively  freeze  and  seriously 
hamper  law  enforcement  which  is  a 
very  important  part  of  immigration 
reform. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  respond  to 
what  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
has  said.  I  do  not  want  to  take  all  of 
my  remaining  time  to  make  eulogies  to 
him  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  on 
this  bill  and  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
write  a  bill.  It  would  take  all  of  the  re- 
maining time  to  adequately  express 
the  admiration  I  have  for  him  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  that  he  is  faced 
with  in  constructing  this  legislation. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  neither  do  I 
wish  to  overlook  what  I  think  are  mis- 
statements or  misapplication  of  fact. 

This  amendment  does  not  overturn 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  It  simply 
stops  an  abusive  practice  by  INS  who 
misapplies  the  open  fields  doctrine. 
The  open  fields  doctrine  says  where 
you  see  a  crime  being  committed, 
where  there  is  the  evidence  in  front  of 
you.  you  can  go  out  in  that  field  and 
look  for  it.  If  you  see  a  marihuana 
plant  there,  you  can  go  out  and  seize 
the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  drug 
enforcement. 

But  the  only  observable  incident  in 
this  instance  is  that  there  is  a  worker 
in  the  field  whose  skin  is  a  different 
color.  They  would  not  go  into  that 
field  for  any  other  reason.  It  is  a  mis- 
application of  the  open  fields  doctrine 
to  say  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tiecause  you 
see  somebody  there  whose  skin  is  not 
like  a  white  Caucasian,  you  can  go  out 
there  suspecting  the  incidence  of  a 
crime.  What  does  that  say  to  the  legal 
U.S.  citizen  who  is  working  there  total- 
ly lawfully?  That  is  the  fault  of  the 
focus  of  this  practice  by  INS.  That  is 
the  focus  of  the  correction  of  this 
amendment  and  it  does  not  overturn 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says 
that  INS  would  be  hampered.  They  al- 
ready must  get  a  search  warrant  in 
any  other  case.  In  any  other  case— in 
the  farmer's  barnyard,  in  the  farmer's 
shop,  in  the  farmer's  house,  in  the  mi- 
grant worker's  housing— he  must  get  a 
search  warrant.  But  if  you  see  some- 
body out  there  in  the  field,  you  go 
grab  them. 


Now,  what  kind  of  law  oiforoement 
is  that?  What  kind  of  an  excuse  is  it 
that  it  will  make  it  difficult  for  law  en- 
forcement to  have  to  observe  constitu- 
tional guarantees?  We  do  in  every 
other  instance,  why  not  in  this  In- 
stance? 

It  is  suggested  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  INS  would  be  hampered  in  their 
ability  to  apprehend  illegal  aliens. 
Well,  what  about  what  it  does  to  their 
ability  to  intimidate  legal  aUens.  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  lawful  citi- 
sens  of  this  country,  employers  and 
employees  alike? 

A  great  demand  for  enforcement  of 
illegal  alien  laws,  for  the  enforcement 
of  illegal  aliens  in  this  country  and 
their  deportation,  comes  fn»n  people 
who  believe  that  illegal  aliens,  and 
rightfully  believe,  displaced  workers 
from  their  Jobs  in  this  country.  This 
practice  by  INS  focuses  their  activity 
where  that  displacement  is  the  least 
and  diverts  their  resources  away  from 
the  legitimate  complaint  that  does 
occur  in  92  percent  of  the  illegal  alien 
employment  in  this  country,  which  is 
in  a  workplace  that  is  not  an  open 
field. 

If  we  are  really  trying  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  Job  displacement,  why 
do  we  not  direct  the  INS  to  look  where 
the  abuses  occur  and  stop  looking  at 
the  area  that  is  of  the  least  concern, 
legitimate  concern,  to  the  laboring 
men  and  women  of  this  country?  No, 
this  amendment  does  not  destroy  INS. 
This  amendment  seeks  simply  to  give 
the  legal  employer  and  the  legal  em- 
ployee in  this  country,  regardless  of 
their  race,  regardless  of  their  lan- 
guage, regardless  of  where  they  live 
and  worli.  the  same  protection  in  the 
Constitution  which  INS  Is  now  depriv- 
ing them  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  a  fascinating  argument  heard 
before.  What  this  Just  might  allow,  if 
you  look  at  it,  if  this  amendment  were 
passed,  instead  of  all  of  these  concerns 
about  civil  rights  and  discrimination, 
this  amendment  Just  might  allow  ex- 
ploitation. Now  that  is  possible,  is  it 
not,  might  I  inquire? 

Bfr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  his  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Tes,  I  will. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  real  problem,  if  there  is 
displacement,  is  in  the  factory,  in  the 
workplace,  other  than  the  open  field. 
And  so  if  you  are  going  to  look  at  ex- 
ploiUtion.  it  may  weU  be  that  we  have 
diverted  INS  away  from  the  greatest 
abuses,  the  greatest  degree  of  exploita- 
tion, and  turned  their  attention 
toward  that  which  is  much  less  impor- 
tant. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  and  I  hear  that  It  Is 
much  easier,  If  that  Is  the  word,  to 
obtain  a  iearch  warrant  In  a  known 
factory  thlit  the  INS  perhaps  has  been 
observing.,  that  is  a  pentstmt  hirer  of 
illegal,  undocumented  workers.  Search 
warrants  lure  more  appropriate  to  be 
granted  in  those  situations  for  that 
type  of  an  operation  out  of  historical 
examination  of  the  premise  and  per- 
haps previous  search  warrant  activity. 
Those  thtigs  are  real  In  search  war- 
rants. I  understand  what  Is  being  said. 

But  when  we  are  talUng  about 
rights  and  resp(uislbaitleB  and  those 
things  that  move  us.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  result  In  exploltatkm.  I  do 
not  want  to  use  the  words  "ocmtinued 
exploitation."  because  there  are  those 
who  are  In  a  persistent  pattern  and 
practice  of  using  Illegal,  undocimient- 
ed  workere  and  it  will  be  a  tough  haul 
for  them. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  should  en- 
force the  existing  laws,  that  if  we  only 
enforce  the  existing  wage-hour  laws  of 
the  United  States.  scHuehow  we  would 
not  have  to  do  this.  That  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  had  any  kind  of  rar 
tional  law  about  illegal,  undocumented 
woiiiers.  But  we  have  chosen  to  grant 
ourselves  in  this  country,  only  in 
America,  the  extraordlnaiy  law  on  the 
books  that  says  it  is  iUegal  to  harbor 
an  illegia,  undocumented  woiiier. 
Then  addM  to  that  was  a  thing  called 
the  Texas  proviso  which  says,  "Howev- 
er, the  word  'harbor*  does  not  include 
employmOit" 

So  how  are  we  ever  going  to  enforce 
laws  on  oUr  books  when  It  Is  legal  for 
an  employer  to  hire  an  illegal  but  it  is 
illegal  for  the  illegal  to  woHl?  Tou 
cannot  bring  Alice  out  of  Wonderland 
when  you  have  a  law  on  the  books  of 
the  United  States  like  that  I  do  not 
see  how  that  can  ever  come  to  pass. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
in  wanting  desperately  to  put  more 
money  into  EEOC  and  wage  and  hour 
laws,  but  how  will  it  ever  have  any 
effect  when  we  have  a  basic  law  on  the 
bo(As  that  allows  this  extraordinary 
departure  from  sanity? 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Prerident. 

The  PftESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  1  minute  from 
his  time? 

Mr.  SnlPSON.  I  yield. 

Vtt.  MCCLURE.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  a  comment  on  a  point  made  by 
the  Senator  in  his  first  argummt.  Get- 
ting a  search  warrant  for  a  factory,  a 
house,  a  iiarmshed.  a  migrant  workers' 


housing  project  is  easy,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  one  for  a  farm  place,  an 
opoi  field. 

That  to  me.  simply  does  not  stand 
either  the  test  of  reason  or  the  test  of 
practice  in  the  courts. 

If  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve  and  a 
pnriMble  cause  showing  can  be  made 
to  the  magistrate,  the  search  warrants 
would  issue.  If.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  search  warrant  is  issued,  the  INS 
agents  can  descend  upon  the  field 
without  notice  and  with  Just  as  much 
surprise  as  is  currently  the  case. 

The  only  thing  this  eliminates  is  his 
ability  to  run  up  and  down  the  open 
roads  looking  out  into  the  field  to  per- 
ceive whether  he  sees  somebody  with  a 
darker  skin  working  out  there  as  the 
subject  of  a  possible  arrest. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  myself  an 
additional  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
qwnse,  and  I  wlU  yield  an  additional 
minute  or  two  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  if  he  wishes  to  respond  further, 
on  this  issue  of  search  warrants  in 
open  fields  versus  buildings,  that  when 
you  get  a  search  warrant  on  a  building 
you  have  usually  secured  the  building. 
Tou  have  people  there  who  are  wait- 
ing for  the  warrant  and  the  servers  to 
i^pear.  Tou  cannot  do  that  in  an  open 
field.  There  is  no  way  to  secure  an 
open  field.  That  is  a  reality  of  law  en- 
forcement 

My  final  point  is  this,  because  I  have 
heard  twice  now  the  reference  to  the 
issue  of  driving  along  or  going  along 
and  looking  for  brown-skinned  work- 
ers. 

What  happens  in  law  enforcement  is 
Immigration  officers  typically  make 
farm  checks  and  workplace  surveys  on 
tips.  They  receive  those  tips  from  in- 
formers or  people  who  see  this  going 
on.  what  they  might  descril>e  as  ex- 
ploitation, and  so  they  report  that. 
The  subcommittee  has  never  re- 
ceived—and I  have  asked  my  staff  to 
glean  the  records— in  2  years  of  testi- 
mony any  evidence  that  the  INS  offi- 
cers randomly  drive  down  roads  look- 
ing for  brown-skinned  workers. 

They  get  information  that  there  are 
illegal  workers  and  then  as  their  limit- 
ed resources  allow  they  follow  up 
those  tips  with  farm  and  ranch  checks. 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  open  fields  of 
this  country  wiU  become  an  oasis  for 
illegal  employment,  were  this  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted.  That  is  my  con- 
cern. 

BCr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  is  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote,  under  the  previous  order,  will 
occur  at  3:30  p.m. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Ux.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside.  I 
now  yield  to  Senator  D'Amato  under 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Torii. 

AMXIIDlfEKT  MO.  ISSO 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reimburse  State  govermnents  for 
the  cost  of  incarcerating  in  State  prisons 
illegal  aliens  and  refugees  who  commit 
felonies) 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  inunediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    New    York    (Mr. 

D'Amato).    for    himself,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 

Chiles.  Mr.  Mothihah.  Mr.  Bertsem,  BCr. 

Specter.  Mrs.  Hawkois,  Mr.  Johhstoh,  Mr. 

WiLSOH,  Mr.  Lautkhberc,  Mr.  Towek,  Mr. 

Leaht,  Mr.  MtntKOWSKi,  Mr.  Imoutx.  Mr. 

CocHBAM.  Mr.  BORXN,  and  Mr.  Matsuhaga 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1280. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  BCr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
imburse a  State  for  the  costs  incurred  by 
such  State  for  the  imprisonment  of  any 
alien  who  is  convicted  of  a  felony  by  such 
SUte. 

(b)  An  alien  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
any  alien,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)  (3)  of 
the  Immiisration  and  Nationality  Act,  other 
than— 

(1)  an  alien  who  was  issued  an  immigrant 
visa  or  who  otherwise  acquired  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  and  who  was  subject  to  the  nu- 
merical limitations  contained  in  section 
207(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (other  than  an  alien  accorded  the  status 
of  a  temporary  or  permanent  resident  under 
section  245 A  of  such  Act); 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  an  immediate  relative 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act;  and  t 

(3)  an  alien  who  Is  a  nonimmiiiant  within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (G)  of 
section  lOl(aXlS). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appnvri- 
ated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  This  amendment  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1. 1983. 

BSr.  D'AMATO.  lb.  President,  let 
me  first  say  that  the  amendment  that 
I  speak  in  favor  of  is  one  that  has  the 
cosponsorship  of  16  of  my  colleagues, 
some  of  whom  represent  States  that 
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do  not  have  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  my  State  of  New  York  has  with 
respect  to  ill^al  aliens  now  becixning 
a  great  drain  on  our  prison  systoou 
and  on  the  resources  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system. 

Cosponsorins  this  legislation  are 
SmatOTB  Hatch,  Spbctib.  Johhstoh. 
LfcUTBuaaao.  BoasH.  Bbmtsbh.  Haw- 
mra.  MoTinHAii.  Wilsor.  Chub. 
Town.  Lbaht.  MuaxowsKi.  iMOun, 
CocBBAH .  and  IfATSuiiAaA.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  has  the  full  support  of  the 
National  Governors  Association,  will 
require  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  re- 
imburse the  States  for  the  cost  of  im- 
prisoning illei^  aliens,  aliens  admit- 
ted in  excess  of  normal  quotas— par- 
ticularly those  altering  on  the  Cuban 
and  Haitian  boat  lifts— and  aliens 
here  on  temporary  visas,  who  have 
been  omvicted  of  a  felony.  My  amend- 
ment will  correct  a  profound  inequity 
resulting  diiectly  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment immigration  policies. 

A  survey  of  State  prison  systems  car- 
ried out  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Corrections  has  disclosed  that  there 
are  today  at  least  4.000  aliens  adding 
to  our  State's  enormous  prison  over- 
crowding problems.  In  New  Mexico.  8 
percent  of  felons  in  SUte  prisons  are 
aliens.  In  New  York  3  percent,  or  more 
than  800  prisons  are  aliens. 

States  reporting  significant  numbers 
of  aliens  in  prison  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Florkte 750 

Mlcmgan 3« 

New  Jersey »» 

Mew  Yorli *3a 

Ohio M 

FennsylTsnia MO 

Texas , «" 

Ariwns . — 1 1 1 

Ii(Hiisisiut„. „.„__«.„ ....„.„„„...... —  29 

New  Mexico . — ~. 144 

No  State,  however,  is.  or  can  expect 
to  remain,  untouched  by  this  problem. 

Florida.  Wisconsin.  Arkansas,  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  Cuban  refugee 
resettlement  camps  were  located,  ex- 
perienced serious  crime  waves  after 
opening  of  these  camps.  Detention 
centers  are  currently  operating  in  New 
Yoric  Florida.  Texas,  and  California. 
More  are  planned.  Every  State  has 
held  deportable  aliens  in  custody  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Every  State  has  inciirred  ex- 
poises  for  these  criminals,  which  are 
rightfuUy  a  Federal  responsibility.  Not 
only  has  the  Federal  Oovemment 
failed  to  control  our  borders,  in  the 
case  of  the  Marielito  Cubans  and  Hai- 
tians, it  has  welcomed  thousands  of 
aliens  with  open  arms— and  then  said 
to  the  States:  You  deal  with  them. 

As  the  number  of  illegal  aliens,  mi- 
grant workers,  and  ssylees  entering 
our  country  continues  to  escalate,  this 
burden  on  our  State  prison  systems 
wiU  also  grow. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal  im- 
migrants now  enter  the  United  States 
annually.  The  yearly  inflow  of  illegal 


aliens  is  500.000.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalintion  Service  apprehends 
nearly  1  million  illegal  aliens  every 
year.  Yet.  there  are  at  least  3.5  mU- 
lion.  and  possibly  as  many  as  12  mil- 
lion, illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Since  World  War  11.  1V4  million  refu- 
gees have  fled  to  this  country.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Indochinese, 
Cubans,  and  Haitians  have  also  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  in 
recent  years  in  excess  of  normal 
quotas.  More  than  7  million  nonimmi- 
grant students,  migrant  workers,  and 
other  visitors  enter  this  country  on 
temporary  visas  every  year. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why, 
under  this  legislation,  some  categories 
of  aliens  will  trigger  Federal  reim- 
bursement, while  others  wiU  not. 
Simply  sUted.  there  will  be  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  State  expenditures  in 
connection  with  alien  felons  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  adequate 
Federal  safegiiard  protecting  the 
States  from  large  influxes  of  potential 
criminals.  When  illegal  aliens,  refu- 
gees, migrant  workers,  and  others  ad- 
mitted on  temporary  visas  are  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  country,  they  are  ad- 
mitted according  to  no  set  numerical 
quota.  Their  admission  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  Department  of  State  discre- 
tion. The  decisionmaking  process  is 
one  in  which  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations dominate  over  the  need  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  American  citizens. 

Federal  reimbursement  will  not  he 
required  in  cases  of  aliens  admitted 
under  numerical  quotas  because  in 
such  cases  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  screening  offers  the 
States  a  substantial  measure  of  protec- 
tion. An  adequate  screening  process 
and  the  very  fact  of  family  ties  also 
can  protect  the  States  when  relatives 
of  American  citizens  are  admitted.  For 
tlUs  reason,  this  class  of  immigrants  is 
also  excluded  from  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. Finally,  this  legislation  excludes 
diplomats  because  diplomatic  immuni- 
ty prevents  their  incarceration  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  second  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  last  month  to  help  our 
SUtes  deal  with  the  many  problems 
facing  their  overburdened  prison  sys- 
tems. The  first  bill,  the  Correctional 
Facility  Development  Act  (S.  1005) 
which  would  provide  $1  billion  per 
year  for  3  years  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  pdson  construc- 
tion, is  currently  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  thank  those  Senators  who  have 
added  their  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  thank  them  because  they  pay 
more  than  lipservice  to  our  call  to  aid 
our  States  and  communities  in  their 
fight  to  make  our  communities  safe 
and  to  deal  with  the  epidemic  of 
crime,  which  has  made  it  impossible 
for  many  of  our  State  institutions  to 


house  the  large  numbers  of  felons 
placed  in  the  system. 

Today,  exacerbating  the  problem  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  is  the  tect 
that  there  are  now  more  than  4.000 
aliens  in  State  prisons  adding  to  the 
fiscal  burden  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

I  recognise  that  fiscal  reqwnsibility 
is  important.  I  recognize  that  we  have 
budget  constraints.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  many  good  works  and  things 
that  we  would  like  to  undertake,  but 
which  we  simply  cannot  do. 

But  I  believe  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  give  llpaervlce  to  a  so-called 
war  on  crime  and  allow  our  States  to 
be  inundated.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  them  little  in  the  way  of  help  at 
this  moment  in  our  history  when  we 
are  considering  this  historic  legisla- 
tion. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Simpson,  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  attempting  to  fashion  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  incredible  complex- 
ities of  immigration.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  indeed 
helped  to  create,  compound,  and  exac- 
erbate the  illegal  alien  problem,  which 
is  now  creating  such  a  great  strain  on 
the  financial  resources  of  our  States. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  reim- 
burse the  States  for  the  cost  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  aliens  convicted  of  felo- 
nies. 

This  legislation  would  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  reimburse 
SUtes  for  the  cost  of  imprisoning: 
First,  illegal  aliens;  and  second,  refu- 
gees and  asylees.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Marielitos.  the  Haitians,  the  boat 
people,  the  Vietnamese,  and  other 
aliens  who  commit  felonies,  those  who 
have  been  adjudged  to  have  broken 
the  laws  of  this  country  and  who  are 
now  in  the  State  prison  systems. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  is  an  estimat- 
ed 4,000  aliens  in  prisons  nationwide. 
The  annual  cost  of  this  is  approxi- 
mately $57  million.  We  calculate  that 
cost  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  average 
cost  of  some  $14,373  for  incarcerating 
a  prisoner  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  to  the  States  can  be  expect- 
ed to  grow.  One  of  the  problems  we 
have  had  is  that  when  this  Nation 
opened  up  its  ports,  Fidel  Castro,  in 
1980.  emptied  his  prisons.  Many  of  the 
estimated  40.000  prisoners  that  Fidel 
Castro  allowed  out  of  his  Jails  and  into 
our  country  are  making  their  way 
through  the  criminal  Justice  system 
today.  In  New  York  City  alone,  we 
have  established  that  within  a  15- 
month  period.  56  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  Marielito  Cubans.  Every  one 
of  those  murders  was  committed  by 
people  who  were  former  prisoners. 
This  epidemic  is  beginning  to  spread 
throughout  this  Nation  and  we  shall 
find,  in  SUte  after  SUte  and  place 
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after  place,  alien  UAodb  are  woiidng 
themselves  through  the  system  to 
become  yet  another  burden  tm  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  State  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  our  criminal  Justice 
system  needs  aid  desperately.  We  send 
billions  of  dollars  oveneas  in  foreign 
aid.  We  are  going  to  be  voting  on  a 
controvenial  bill  of  $8.3  billion  for 
IMF.  For  us  to  say  we  cannot  make 
available  $57  million  to  aid  our  States 
in  the  war  against  crime,  to  help  make 
our  communities  safe  and  secure 
would  be  a  tragedy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
rest  of  tMs  immigration  biU  is  going  to 
impact  on  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments tremendously.  We  ought  to 
help  them  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
responsiUly.  I  certainly  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  give  more  than 
rhetoric  And  lipservice  when  we  say  we 
Join  with  the  States  to  declare  a  war 
on  crime.  When  we  talk  to  people  and 
ask  them  what  disturbs  them  most,  we 
find  that.  yes.  they  are  concerned 
about  tlak  economy;  yes,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  great  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  But  in  area  after  area, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  Nation,  people  are  con- 
cerned about  public  safety.  You 
cannot  have  public  safety  if  the  courts 
do  not  have  spaces  to  send  the  prison- 
ers to.  You  cannot  have  public  safety 
when  you  have  the  situations  we  have 
in  our  SUtes  today  in  which  prisoners 
are  being  paroled— not  because  they 
have  served  enough  time,  not  because 
they  are  model  prisoners,  but  because 
prisons  do  not  have  adequate  space. 

I  submit  this  amendment  because  it 
makes  sehse,  and  because  it  is  the  fair 
thing  to  do.  This  \s  the  opportune 
time  for  us  to  demonstrate  convincing- 
ly to  the  SUtes  of  this  Nation  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is  hear- 
ing them  and  that  we  can  awropriate 
the  monejrs  or  authorize  legislation 
necessary  to  go^forward.  to  begin  to 
deal  with  at  least  a  small  part  of  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  to- 
gether and  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  we  are  capable  of  more 
than  Just  rhetoric  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  this  challenge. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  we  talk  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
about  domestic  tranquility  as  a  respon- 
sibility of  this  Nation.  We  are  losing 
domestic  tranquility.  We  have  insur- 
rection in  the  streets,  in  neighbor- 
hoods, in  hamlets,  in  urban  centers,  in 
rural  areas  throughout  this  Nation.  If 
we  do  not  give  help  to  our  local  law  oi- 
forcememt  officers,  after  the  criminals 
have  been  captured,  after  they  have 
convicted,  to  see  to  it  that  the  crimi- 
nals can  be  placed  in  a  secure  deten- 
tion center,  then  we  are  derelict  in  our 
duty  and  our  responsibility. 

I  suggest  that,  as  a  result  of  our  lax 
immigration  policies,  and  our  failures 
in  coping  with  immigration  issues,  we 
have  contributed  mightily  to  the  prob- 


lems that  our  SUtes  now  are  confront- 
ed with. 

Mr.  sncPSON.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  un- 
derstand the  impetus  behind  the 
amendment  and  the  good  motives  of 
my  colleague  from  New  Yoric  I  have 
discussed  ttUs  with  him  rather  thor- 
oughly and  hoped  that  we  could  have 
reached  a  different  result,  where  I 
could  have.  pertu^M.  proposed  some- 
thing else.  Since  we  were  unable  to  do 
that,  I  simply  share  with  him  that  the 
scope  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
qieak  against.  Is  very  sweeping.  It  is 
not  Just  this  limited  numl>er  of  people 
that  you  might  want  to  get  at.  It  not 
only  applies  to  illegal  aliens;  it  iu>plies. 
as  drafted,  to  various  other  groups,  in- 
cluding temporary  workers,  foreign 
tourists,  asylum  seekers,  foreign  stu- 
dents, refugees.  Ironically  enough,  it 
will  sJso  apply  to  an  H-2  worker  who 
might  have  come  to  the  Senator's 
State  to  pick  the  i^ples,  or  to  someone 
doing  business  for  the  SUte  and  the 
onployer  citizens  of  the  SUte,  who 
might  come  here  under  the  H-2  pro- 
gram to  work  and  commit  a  crime,  yet 
And  that  that  is  not  a  responsibUity  of 
the  State,  that  that  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment proirldes. 

I  can  say  to  him  that  it  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant departure  from  present  law.  I 
can  also  tell  him  that  it  is  the  very 
first  time  that  such  a  measure  has 
been  proposed  to  the  committee  or  to 
the  subcommittee.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  issue,  nor  has  the 
subcommittee  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  implications  of  the  broad 
sweep  of  this  amendment.  I  pledge  to 
do  that.  I  have  mentioned  that. 

Aliens  legalized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  persons  who  have  lived 
and  worked  and  contributed  to  their 
communities  for  more  than  3  years. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been 
pairing  local  and  SUte  sales  taxes  and 
income  taxes.  These  are  the  people 
who  pay  property  taxes,  indirectly 
through  rents  or  directly  through 
property  ownership.  In  most  instances, 
indeed,  they  are  workers  who  are 
pasing  their  share  and  are  also  help- 
ing to  bear  the  cost  burdens  of  our 
penal  institutions  in  this  country  and 
in  the  SUtes.  along  with  the  other 
taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Our  country  has  this  proud  tradition 
of  accepting  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  from  around  the  world.  Until 
the  1960's,  the  resettlement  of  those 
people  in  our  country  was  accom- 
plished through  voluntary  agencies, 
which  were  truly  voluntary.  Those  vol- 
unteers—churches, ethnic  groups, 
family  units  and  others— carried  out 
the  resettlement  of  these  newcomers 
without  any  significant  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Today,  the  Federal 
Government  provides  reimbursements 
to  the  cities  and  SUtes  of  the  costs  of 
resettling  these  newcomers  for  a 
period   of   up    to    18   months.    This 


amendment  would  add  a  significant 
new  Federal  responsibility.  That  is 
what  it  does. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  it  freighte  this 
legislation  with  the  helpful  argu- 
ment—to those  who  want  to  freight 
it— that  the  cost  is  too  great.  This  is 
another  item  added  to  that.  What  we 
do  in  this  place  continually  is  try  to 
see  if  there  is  not  an  increased  Federal 
responsibility  in  almost  everything  we 
do.  except  for  their  intrusion.  We  do 
not  like  that,  but  we  sure  like  their 
Jack.  Interesting  business. 

This  amendment  has  a  significant 
new  Federal  responsibility.  I  believe 
hearings  should  be  held  on  this  issue, 
on  this  proposition,  before  we  act 
swiftly  here. 

I  would  have  suggested  and  do  sug- 
gest as  being  entirely  more  appropri- 
ate that  we  include  in  the  reporting 
requirements  under  this  bill  the  re- 
quirement that  the  President  report  to 
the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis  re- 
garding the  number  and  the  cost  of 
SUte  incarceration  of  illegal  aliens 
and  other  aliens  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

We  will  not  have  any  trouble  getting 
that  information.  There  is  not  a  SUte 
penal  institution  in  the  United  SUtes 
that  will  not  hurriedly  present  it.  and 
assuredly  so.  It  will  be  presented  with 
great  speed  because  we  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  prison  population  and  who 
is  there. 

With  this  information  supplied  by 
these  reports,  this  committee  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  hold  hearings 
and  propose  some  appropriate  legisla- 
tive action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment.  I  pledge  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  will  include  report  language  to 
address  the  issue.  I  pledge  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  important  issue,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  impossible  to  assess  right  now.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  responsible— and  I 
hope  that  is  one  thing  I  have  done  in 
the  midst  of  this  morass— we  will  then 
be  responsible  on  this  issue  also,  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  rejected,  with  that 
pledge  to  hold  hearings  and  include 
report  language. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  for  his  indication  of  support  for 
report  language,  which  will  certainly 
give  us  a  greater  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  the 
problem  that  so  many  of  our  SUtes 
and  Jurisdictions  face.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
significant  new  responsibility  we  are 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume,  but  it  is  one  that  it  should 
rightfully  assume. 

We  are  a  great  and  generous  Nation. 
I  certainly  do  not  ask  us  to  turn  our 
backs  on  immigration  policies  that 
give  aid,  that  give  compassion,  that 
recognize   the  great  history  of  our 
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N»tkm  to  open  ft*  tfmi.  to  give  shelter 
to  those  who  are  In  need. 

But  I  think  we  alio  have  to  under- 
stand that  as  a  result  of  an  inaction 
and  inflexibaity  and  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  adnilnlstratl<m  of  the  im- 
mlsratlon  laws,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  created  and  exacerbated  a 
problem  that  today  has  incredible  di- 
mensions throutout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  is  a  very,  very 
modest  move.  The  States  did  not 
create  the  situation.  The  local  citiaen- 
ry  did  not  create  this  situation.  The 
Federal  Government  over  a  period  of 
time  has  been  the  cause,  and  now  the 
burdens  are  descending  upon  our  dti- 
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I  am  not  attempting  to  suggest  that 
we  have  crime  today  simply  because 
aiiais  commit  crimes.  In  no  way  am  I 
sajring  that.  Most  of  the  immigrants  to 
our  shores  are  decent,  law-abiding, 
constructive  monbers  of  society. 

Yes.  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responslUlity  for  admitting  those 
aliens,  admittedly  a  minority,  who  do 
not  fit  into  that  law-abiding  category. 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
what  if  we  get  a  better  coiint  next 
year?  What  vehicle  are  we  going  to  use 
when  we  have  the  Director  of  OBCB 
who  says, 

I  would  not  want  to  spend  $50  million.  $60 
million,  or  $70  million  even  If  there  sre 
4.000  alien*  who  Are  in  our  prisons  Uxiay 
who  qualify,  who  committed  felonies, 
whether  they  came  in  as  studenU  or  as  boat 
people  or  as  fllesals  who  crossed  over. 

Should  the  SUtes  be  reimbursed? 
That  is  the  question. 

I  think  they  should.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  way  we  can  say  they 
should  not  be  reimbursed.  They  did 
not  create  the  problem.  We  did.  the 
Congress,  and  administration  after  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  not 
because  it  is  the  cure-all.  not  because 
it  is  the  best  bill.  There  are  lot  of  defi- 
ciencies. But  we  have  to  begin  to  make 
the  move  some  place. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  without 
this  amoodment.  this  problem  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  whatever  we  do 
David  Stockman  is  going  to  say.  "Oh. 
no.  we  shmild  not."  in  his  dogmatic  in- 
terpretation, "fimd  this." 

I  think  it  is  an  historical  opportuni- 
ty. We  should  use  this  opportunity  to 
break  groimd  because  what  we  are 
doing  is  seeking  Justice  and  equity. 
lyTM^l  governments  cannot  continue  to 
have  these  burdens  placed  on  them 
without  some  assistance. 

Is  this  amendment  going  to  cure  the 
problem?  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  fully  understand  the  great  esteem 
and  support  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league carries  bi  the  Senate.  I  wish  he 
were  supporting  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
move    forward.    Sometimes    we    Just 


cannot  wait  for  another  hearing  and 
another  day.  I  am  fearful  that  we  will 
not  have  another  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  that  faces  our  soci- 
ety. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HUMPHBBT).  One  minute.  30  seconds. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  May  I  yield  a  minute 
to  Senator  Hawkims.  who  I  believe  has 
a  statement  and  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  taking  up  the  battle  to 
insure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  protected  from  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  undocumented  aliens 
that  are  now  living  in  the  United 
States.  Although  his  amendment  per- 
tains only  to  the  narrow  area  of  crimi- 
nal Justice,  it  is  certainly  an  important 
area  and  one  that  is  costing  Florida 
and  our  local  governments  millions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  willing  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  this  next  year. 

However,  I  should  like  to  add  for  the 
RBCoao  that  during  the  liCariel  boat 
lift  of  1980.  a  large  number  of  violent 
and  dangerous  individuals  were  re- 
leased from  Cuban  Jails  and  mixed 
among  the  other  Cubans  seeking  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States. 

The  Dade  County  grand  Jury  con- 
cluded an  investigation  on  the  impact 
of  the  Cuban  exodus  on  the  county 
criminal  Justice  system  in  May  of  last 
year.  The  findings  of  the  grand  Jury 
revealed  that  among  these  Cuban  en- 
trants. 16  percent  were  responsible  for 
the  total  felony  arrests  in  Dade 
County. 

Since  the  Mariel  entrant  population 
represents  only  4.6  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  Dade  County.  I  think 
you  can  work  out  the  math  and  see 
that  there  are  over  three  times  more 
Cuban  entrants  in  Dade  County  Jails 
than  one  would  expect  based  on  coun- 
tywide  demographics. 

The  grand  jury  report  goes  on  to  in- 
dicate that  in  addition  to  significantly 
increasing  the  criminal  Ju^ice  case- 
load, the  criminal  elements  from  the 
Mariel  boatlift  have  resulted  in  stag- 
gering costs  to  the  county.  They  esti- 
mate that  the  annual  cost  of  housing 
and  procening  Mariel  entrants  and 
aliens  arrested  for  felonies  is  in  excess 
of  $6  million  per  year. 

These  costs  are  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  SUte  of  Florida  and 
the  Dade  County  prison  systems  are 
under  court  orders  to  reduce  over- 
crowded conditions.  This  means  that 
we  wiU  either  be  forced  to  release  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  are  Incarcerated 
for  felony  arrests  or  are  serving  sen- 
tences for  felony  convictions.  Or  we 
will  have  to  construct  new  correctional 
facilities  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$50,250  per  year  per  detainee.  In  my 


view,  neither  opUon  is  aooeptable. 
Both  place  an  unfair  burden  on  local 
taxpayers.  These  aliens  are  here  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  f  aUure 
of  the  U.8.  Government  to  act  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  here.  As  a 
result.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  the  costs  when  these  people 
become  a  danger  to  society.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  fair  for  that  burden  to  fall  on 
the  local  taxpayers. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wiU  support 
the  Senators  from  New  Yorii  and  Flor- 
ida in  this  effort  to  bring  some  fair- 
ness to  the  issue  of  protecting  State 
and  local  governments  from  the  costs 
of  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
would  reimburse  the  States  for  costs 
to  imprison  certain  aliens  who  are  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  committing 
felonies. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  directed  at 
immigration  reform  and  control.  It 
should  be  limited  to  that  purpose.  I 
understand  that  the  amendment 
would  cover  only  illegal  aliens,  aliens 
admitted  in  excess  of  normal  quotas 
and  aliens  here  on  temporary  visas. 
Nonetheless,  the  estimated  cost  would 
add.  conservatively,  $25  million  a  year 
to  this  bill.  I  do  not  feel  that  such  an 
expenditure  is  appropriate  as  a  part  of 
this  legislation  and  will  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  D'AitsTO's  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  States  for  the  costs  of 
imprisonment  of  illegal  aliens. 

My  colleagues  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  occurrences  which  led  to 
thousands  of  inmates  from  Cuban 
prisons  and  mental  hospitals  arriving 
on  Florida  shores.  To  recap  in  brief, 
Fidel  Castro  recognized  a  great  gap  in 
our  immigration  policy  and  forced 
upon  the  United  Stotes  thousands  of 
criminals  and  mentally  ill  persons  who 
came  in  the  Infamous  flotilla  of  1980. 
Hundreds  of  Cuban  Americans  took 
boats  to  Cuba  to  retrieve  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  only  to  have  strang- 
ers imposed  upon  them.  Many  of  these 
strangers  turned  out  to  be  undesira- 
bles which  Castro  wanted  out  of  his 
country.  That  is  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  Cuban  criminals  which  now  reside 
in  our  State  prisons. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  a  lot  of  these 
streetwise  Cubans  to  commit  crimes  in 
Florida  and  other  States.  The  crime 
rate  in  Florida  rose  by  25  percent 
almost  overnight.  Miami  was  soon 
dubbed  the  crime  capital  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Jails  and  prisons  which 
were  already  crowded  become  over- 
crowded instantly.  Law  enforcement 
costs  skyrocketed. 

Senator  D'Amato's  amendment  rec- 
ognizes this  significant  burden  on  the 


States.  As!  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  our  State  prison  lyitems  are  al- 
r«Mly  overburdened  and  overcrowded. 
They  shmild  not  have  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  an  additional  influx 
of  inmates  because  of  the  Federal 
Government's  IneffectiveneM  in  ccm- 
trolling  our  borders.  The  overcrowding 
of  many  of  our  State  prisons  with  ille- 
gal aliens  it  a  good  example  of  a  great 
burden  which  could  have  been  avoided 
if  we  had  an  effective  immigrmtlon 
policy  in  place,  a  529  goes  far  in  im- 
plementing a  reformed  Inmigrstton 
program.  But.  I  believe  that  Senator 
D'Amato's  amendment  supplemmts 
the  program  by  allowinc  the  States 
some  reUef  to  deal  with  the  costs  they 
are  now  halving  to  bear. 

BCr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  Setiator  D'Amato's  important 
amendment  and  hope  my  colleagues 
Join  in  supporting  this  authorisation 
for  federal  reimbursement  to  States 
for  the  cost  of  incarcerating  illegal 
aliens. 

Bir.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
my  colleagues  proposed  amendments 
to  this  bill  which  relate  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Govemmoit  to 
protect  States  from  adverse  impact  re- 
sulting decisions  on  immigration  mat- 
ters. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
proposed  that  the  bloA  grants  includ- 
ed in  the  bill  be  replaced  by  a  guaran- 
tee of  100-percent  reimbursement  of 
the  costs  incurred  by  States  In  provid- 
ing public  assistance  to  aliens  who 
obtain  legal  status  under  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  offered  an 
amendmeitt  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reimburse  States  for  the  cost 
of  Incarcerating  Illegal  and  nonimmi- 
grant aliens. 

Both  Senators  are  correct,  in  my 
view,  in  pdinting  out  that  decisions  on 
immigration  policy  and  enforcement 
are  entirely  within  the  Federal  sphere 
and  that  the  States  should  be  protect- 
ed from  undue  impact  arising  from  de- 
cisions over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. TheDe  is  a  eotmtervaillng  argu- 
ment, however,  that  States  may  re- 
ceive sifl^Icant  advantages  or  bene- 
fits from  aliens  which  can  offset  the 
costs  which  sometimes  occur.  Further, 
although  there  is  clearly  a  Federal  re- 
sponslbilltor  in  this  area.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  necessarily  should  be  extended 
to  cover  all  of  the  vagaries  of  State 
welfare  regulations,  criminal  laws,  or 
sentencing  policies. 

These  arguments  suggest  to  me  that 
we  should  approach  blanket  reim- 
bursement proposals  with  great  cau- 
tion. For  this  reason.  I  reluctantly  op- 
posed the  amendments  offered  by  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
concerns  which  they  raised  are  legiti- 
mate. I  would,  therefore,  urge  the 
Senate,  through  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, to  study  the  burden  which 
aliens  may  present  to  State  courts  and 
prisons.  \  would  also  oioourage  the 


Senate  to  monitor  very  closely  the 
Impact  of  the  legalization  program  to 
aMure  that  legitimate  Federal  respon- 
sibilities are  met 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  asked  for.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufflcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  Ume  do  I  have  remaining  on  this 

amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes,  f If ty-f oiu-  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  will  use  a  very 
small  segment  of  that  time. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
YoriL  He  speaks  with  some  intensity 
on  the  issue. 

One  of  the  toughest  areas  through- 
out the  entire  procedure  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  issue,  as  Roh  Mazzoli 
has  to  in  the  House,  is  the  specter  of 
four  We  deal  with  emotionalism,  we 
deal  with  fear,  we  deal  with  guilt,  and 
we  deal  with  racism.  To  let  those  spec- 
ters out  into  the  household  has  never 
proved  to  me  to  be  productive  in  the 
debate. 

I  come  back  to  where  I  was  before.  I 
reject  the  smendment  in  its  present 
form.  I  wish  we  could  have  adjusted  It. 
We  could  not.  We  will  let  it  go  up  or 
down.  We  will  find  out  how  that 
works.  It  may  be  very  attractive.  Fed- 
eral support  is  always  attractive. 

The  Senator  calls  it  a  problem  that 
has  incredible  dimensions.  I  do  not 
know  that.  The  first  time  I  heard  it 
was  2  weeks  ago.  If  the  dimensions 
were  that  incredible,  we  have  been 
holding  hearings  for  2  years.  We  know 
of  no  reliable  figures  whatsoever.  The 
only  figures  we  have  are  for  Marieli- 
tos.  and  those  are  sketchy  as  the  Sena- 
tor so  well  addresses.  We  have  no  fig- 
ures for  the  States,  no  figures  from 
Louisiana,  or  Wyoming,  or  Washing- 
ton: no  figures  that  are  good  separat- 
ing out  illegals,  amnesty  violators,  per- 
manent resident  aliens,  tourist  visas, 
no  figures  from  aroxind  the  United 
States.  It  includes  much  more  than  il- 
legal aliens. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  we  com- 
plete some  hearings,  we  will  have  some 
figures.  Then  I  will  go  with  the  Sena- 
tor to  David  Stockman  and  say. 
"These  persons  in  this  category  of 
criminals  are  here  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  here  who  are 
'Illegals'  or  out  of  status,  and  so  on— 
we  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  support  these  systems,  and 
here  is  where  we  are." 

I  can  see  presenting  a  case  such  as 
that,  but  not  on  the  information  we 
have  here. 

Again  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  I 
reject  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  do  so.  In  the  course  of 


rejection  or  u>proval.  I  will  have 
report  language  to  address  the  issue. 
We  will  begin  to  gather  our  figores 
from  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  will  have  hearings  on 
that  issue.  That  is  my  pledge. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  courtesies, 
for  the  manner  In  which  he  presents 
his  case. 

I  tmderstand  that  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult bllL  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
pledge  to  go  forward  in  the  manner  he 
has  desoibed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  appreciate  that.  I  will 
keep  that  pledge.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  reciuv  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  "Ui.  President,  we 
are  now  at  the  point  where  there  are 
two  remaining  amendments.  One  of 
them  is  contingent  upon  the  address- 
ing of  the  Kennedy  amendment.  The 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  I  are  at- 
tempting to  see  if  there  is  a  possibility 
of  an  accommodation  that  would  be 
workable.  If  that  is  reached,  then  the 
Levin  amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 
If  that  is  not  reached,  then  the  Levin 
amendment  will  be  presented.  Both 
have  a  time  agreement,  and  we  are 
ahead  of  schedule. 

I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  request  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side,  because 
there  is  very  limited  time.  I  think  that 
within  an  hour  or  half  hour,  we  might 
be  very  close  to  knowing  whether  or 
not  we  have  an  accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  Hatfield 
amendment.  I  apologize.  That  remains 
unresolved,  but  we  are  working  a  pos- 
sible solution  there.  At  this  time.  Sen- 
ator Hatfieij)  is  not  in  the  Chamber. 

We  need  time  for  the  principals  to 
discuss  the  Kennedy  amendment,  and 
I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  request  that  the  time  not 
lie  charged  to  either  side.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  derk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  there 
has  been  an  underlying  suggestion 
that  immigration  to  the  United  States 
is.  somehow,  bad— that  the  numbers 
are  too  high,  the  impact  imdesirable. 
and  the  consequences  for  the  future 
are  negative. 

But  as  I  have  said  repeatedly  during 
the  debate  this  year  and  last  year, 
these  implications  fly  in  the  face  of 
American  history  and  all  that  we  know 
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about  the  contributions  of  immlgimnts 
to  our  Mdety. 

A  recent  example,  that  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  negative  publicity 
has  been  the  flow  of  Cubans  to  the 
United  States  during  the  boat  exodus 
of  1980.  Clearly,  the  Cuban  push-out 
was  a  tragic  affair,  handled  badly, 
both  diplomatically  and  domestically. 
And  most  Americans  were  understand- 
ably alarmed  over  the  chaotic  arrival 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Cubans  to  our 
shores— despite  a  20-year  history  of 
welcoming  Cuban  refugees. 

Todky.  if  asked,  most  Americans 
would  still  have  a  strongly  negative 
feelhig  toward  the  Cuban  refugees  of 
1980— believing  that  they  continue  to 
pose  problems  or  are  a  drain  on  our  so- 
ciety. Yet.  in  Just  a  few  years,  the 
facts  are  quite  the  contrary.  Like  all 
refugees  and  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  throughout  our 
history,  the  Cubans  of  1980  have 
become  productive,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  It  has  not  been 
easy  tot  them.  It  has  not  been  without 
difficulties.  And  some  have  not  done 
asjreU  as  others. 

But  as  a  report  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  documents,  the  vast  ma- 
jority have  adjusted  very  well,  and  are 
dotaig  very  well  in  the  United  States. 

Ifr.  President,  this  article  speaks  for 
itself,  and  for  those  Senators  who  are 
still  anxious  over  the  impact  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  of  1980. 1  urge  a  thor- 
ough reading  of  this  excellent  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoko  the 
article  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Riooas.  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17, 19831 

3  TsAU  Latb.  Most  CoiAira  or  Boatutt 
Aas  ADjnsmfG  Hsu 
(By  Regliuad  Stuart) 

Miami.  May  16.— It  began  as  a  small-boat 
esodui  of  aeverml  thousand  Cubans  who 
were  welcomed  here  aa  refucees  from  the 
Castro  Oovemment. 

As  the  number  of  refugees  swelled,  many 
Americans  became  Increasliigly  upset  as  the 
Cuban  Government  labeled  those  sailing  to 
aouthem  Florida  from  the  port  of  Mariel 
misflts  and  outcasts. 

Today,  three  years  and  130,000  Cuban  ref- 
ugees later,  experience  and  some  success 
stories  appear  to  have  disproved  many  pre- 
dictions that  dire  consequences  would  stem 
from  this  sudden  injection  of  refugees,  few 
of  whom  qwke  English  and  most  of  whom 
posstistrl  minimal  marketable  skills. 

Crime  among  adult  refugees  has  not  run 
rampant  year  in  and  year  out,  as  many  had 
feared,  and  crime  among  Juveniles  has 
fallen  far  short  of  predictions  by  a  local 
Judge.  Work  and  a  pursuit  of  English  have 
been  takm  seriously  by  many,  according  to 
wtHTken  involved  with  the  refugees. 

Among  the  suoceas  stories  of  those  who 
made  the  trip  from  Mariel  Harbor  Is 
Eduardo  SuAres,  a  television  news  photogra- 
pher in  Miami,  who  recently  won  a  Florida 
Emmy.  Jesds  Sarmiento  became  the  first  of 
the  refugees  to  graduate  from  college  in  this 


country,  flnishtng  at  Florida  International 
Unhrenity  this  spring  with  an  engineering 
degree  and  a  3.5  grade  point  average.  At  the 
Citrus  Grove  Junior  High  School  here,  Jac- 
queline Olivera  and  Addys  Martines.  two  15- 
year-olda,  are  at  the  head  of  their  classes 
academically. 

Tet.  adjuating  to  life  in  America,  some  ref- 
ugees and  resettlement  workers  say.  has 
been  a  slow,  painful  process  for  many,  com- 
plicated by  language  and  a  generally  nega- 
Uve  stigma  attached  to  being  a  "MarieUto." 
as  the  refugees  have  become  known. 

Juan  Molina,  a  33-year-old  artist,  has 
searched  as  far  as  Texas  for  permanent 
work,  but  the  quest  has  been  frustrated  by 
his  inability  to  speak  English  and  his  lack  of 
a  high  school  equivalency  certificate. 
Miguel  Hernandez,  a  27-year-old  laborer, 
has  had  much  the  same  experience.  And  52- 
year-old  Jos«  CoUado,  who  eventually  got  a 
Job  as  a  hotel  worker  in  southern  Florida's 
tourist  season,  says  he  has  stopped  ooimting 
the  times  he  has  been  refused  work. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  refu- 
gees' long-term  legal  status.  Congress  is  de- 
bating an  immigration  bill  that  includes  sev- 
eral proposals  to  resolve  the  permanent 
sUtus  of  the  MarieUtos.  officially  classified 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service  as  "entrants."  but  the  fate  of  the 
bill  is  uncertain.  The  refugees  are  not  likely 
to  be  deported,  if,  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause Fidel  Castro  has  said  he  will  not  take 
them  back. 

Meanwhile.  Carter  and  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration actions  are  being  challenged  in  Fed- 
eral court  in  Atlanta.  The  questions  focus 
on  due  process  as  it  affects  restrictions  im- 
posed on  entrants,  whether  intematiorua 
law  sanctions  the  kind  of  open-ended  deten- 
tion some  of  the  Cubans  contend  they  are 
being  subjected  to.  and  whether  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  abused  its  power  on  parole 
policy  and  procedures. 

The  outcome  is  likely  to  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  future  immigration  law.  Its  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  upon  500  Cuban 
felons  who  have  been  detained  since  coming 
here,  and  500  others  who  have  been  de- 
tained on  a  variety  of  charges  arising  since 
they  arrived. 

"THIIIGS  RAVK  WORKED  OUT" 

"On  the  whole  things  have  worked  out 
very  well."  said  Deniae  Blackburn,  director 
of  the  program  staff  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Cuban-Haitian  Entrant  Program  in 
Washington.  "When  you  consider  that  we 
were  a  country  of  first  asylum  and  received 
nearly  125,000  people  between  April  and 
August  1980,  we  have  remarkably  few  cases 
of  people  who  are  problems." 

That  view  is  generally  shared  here  in 
Dade  County,  where  70,000  to  90,000  of  the 
Cubans  are  estimated  to  have  settled. 

"It  is  kind  of  a  miracle  that  these  people 
have  been  able  to  survive  here  and  make  the 
progress  that  they  have,"  said  Eduardo 
PadrOn,  a  vice  president  of  the  Miami-Dade 
Community  College,  who  in  1980  was  chair- 
man of  the  Spanish-American  League 
Against  Discrimination.  "They  started  out 
on  the  wrong  foot,"  he  said,  reciting  reports, 
believed  to  have  originated  in  Cuba,  that 
the  refugees  were  hardened  criminals, 
mental  patients,  homosexuals  and  espionage 
agents. 

A  "mCATIVS  KIACnOH" 

When  criminals  and  others  did  turn  up 
among  the  masses  of  refugees,  that  was  the 
point  at  which  some  people  stopped  calling 
the  movement  the  "freedom  flotilla"  and 
downgraded  it  to  "boatlift."  It  was  also  the 


time,  thoae  Interviewed  say,  that  the  wel- 
come mat  put  out  by  Cuban-American  vol- 
unteers In  Key  West  was  pulled  In. 

"Over  all,  I  feel  they  have  surrived  the 
negative  reaction  and  overall  lack  of  reoep- 
Uon."  said  Mr.  PadrOn.  "Moat  have  avimi- 
lated  pretty  well." 

Msgr.  Bryan  O.  Walsh,  executive  director 
of  Catholic  Community  Services  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Miami,  said  positive  aspects 
of  the  Mariel  refugee  era  had  made  It  a  "re- 
markable" experience,  given  the  magnitude 
of  the  troubles  the  exodus  poaed. 

Many  of  the  refugees  were  forced  to  leave 
spouses  and  children  behind,  he  said,  and 
some  have  become  involved  In  crimes  here. 
Others,  he  said,  have  been  subjected  to 
racial  discrimination  because  they  are  black. 
"They  were  pushed  to  the  margin  of  socie- 
ty," he  said. 

Studies  have  found  those  who  came  here 
three  years  ago  differ  in  many  ways  from 
the  two  waves  of  Cuban  exiles  in  the  1950's 
and  60'a  These  differences  compounded  re- 
settlement problems. 

A  RXTLICTIOII  or  COUIfTRY  NOW 

Demographic  studies  by  Juan  Clark  of 
Miami-Dade  Community  College  have  con- 
firmed most  assessments  that  the  Mariel 
refugees  come  closest  of  the  groups  to  being 
representative  of  Cuba's  population  as  it 
has  developed  since  the  Castro  takeover  in 
1959. 

In  the  first  wave,  1959-82,  200,000  Cubans 
came  in  an  organized  airlift.  More  than  M 
percent  were  white  middle-aged,  well-edu- 
cated people.  They  had  benefitted  from  the 
system  that  preceded  the  Castro  Govern- 
ment and  have  established  themselves  in 
the  social,  business  and  political  life  in  this 
coimtry.  For  the  most  pari  they  came  in 
family  units. 

In  the  second  wave,  1985-70.  270,000 
people  who  arrived,  first  by  boat  then  in  a 
more  organized  airlift.  They  were  also 
mostly  white,  but  24  percent  were  black  or 
mulatto.  These  were  largely  educated  and 
many  worked  at  trades  and  came  from 
Cuba's  working  class.  Again,  most  came  with 
their  families. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mariel  refugees.  Dr. 
Clark's  study  of  immigration  records  found 
that  the  large  majority  were  blue-collar 
workers,  less  educated,  mostly  younger 
males.  These  had  a  higher  level  of  divorce 
than  those  before  them.  About  20  percent 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  their  families  and 
20,000  males  were  separated  from  their 
wives.  Most  of  the  Mariel  refugees  spoke 
only  Spsjiish  and  about  half  were  blade. 

The  Cuban  Government  stirred  the  coals 
of  fear  by  declaring  that  many  of  those 
being  sent  to  America  were  criminals  and 
social  misfits,  a  fear  that  was  fanned  by 
unrest  at  several  refugee  detention  camps. 

Also,  a  worsening  of  the  dismal  crime 
scene  here  in  1980  and  early  '81  pranu>ted 
many  to  point  to  the  Mariel  refugees.  In  a 
1981  repori  by  the  Dade  County  grand  Jury 
on  refugees  and  crime,  the  Jury  said  that 
whUe  Mariel  felony  arrests  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  25  percent  increase  in  the 
caseload  over  the  pre- 1980  period,  the  part 
attributed  to  Mariel  refugees  had  been  over- 
estimated. 

A  new  allegation  about  the  refugees 
emerged  in  recent  court  testimony  when  a 
conricted  drug  smuggler  identified  himself 
as  a  Cuban  agent  and  said  that  the  Cuban 
Government  smuggled  In  7,000  spies  in  the 
boatlift,  and  they  were  ordered  to  flood  this 
country  with  illegal  drugs  and  to  spread 
propaganda.  The  Cuban  Government  has 
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refused  to  ooUment  oo  those  chargsa.  which 
have  met  with  some  credeDce  amons  the 
poUoe  and  State  Depariment  but  little 
among  those  who  worked  with  the  Mariel 
refugeea. 

MtAimD  roa  it  noirrBS 

Juan  MoUaa  was  one  of  the  "criminals'' 
released  from  Cuba.  He  said  he  had  served 
nine  and  a  half  yean  of  a  10-year  prison 
sentence  for  stealing  a  cow  to  feed  his 
family.  Whea  be  told  American  immigratton 
offldala  that  be  had  been  In  prison,  he 
spent  17  months  In  detentkm  here,  waiting 
for  a  Govertiment  decision  on  what  to  do 
with  him  and  several  thousand  other 
Cubans. 

Upon  his  release  In  November  1981.  Mr. 
MoUna  got  a  Job  at  a  sign  painting  company 
that  lasted  two  days.  He  was  on  commlasion 
and  was  paid  $18.  He  then  went  to  Texas  In 
search  of  work:  "but  found  no  lu^"  "The 
work  was  not  good."  he  sakL  He  returned  to 
Miami  where  he  works  aa  a  house  painter. 

Mr.  Molina  says  he  Is  waking  at  almost 
any  Job  he  can  find  whUe  trying  to  learn 
English  and  pass  a  bl^  sdiool  equivalency 
examlnaUon.  "Here,  if  I  want  to  study  some- 
thing, and  have  the  desire  and  enthusiasm. 
I  can  do  It,"  he  said.  "That'll  be  the  glory 
for  me." 

Jose  Collado,  a  thin  black  man  with  salt- 
and-pepper  fray  hair,  had  been  In  the  mer- 
chant nuuioe  much  of  his  life.  He  came 
here  expecting  to  find  "liberty,"  he  said. 
While  he  is  able  to  enjoy  more  things  here 
than  In  Cu^  be  said,  life  has  been  only 

His  inabiltty  to  speak  English,  his  being  a 
MarieUto,  ahd  the  color  of  his  skin  have 
been  drawbacks. 

"I  thought  at  the  time,  discrimination, 
racism  is  still  alive,"  said  Mr.  Orilado.  After 
more  than  a  year's  search  for  regular  work, 
he  found  a  Job  as  a  hotel  worker  at  $3.50  an 
hour  last  yekr.  But  it  was  seasonal  work  and 
he  was  laid  off  last  month.  He  Is  Job  hunt- 
ing again  though,  and  taking  English  les- 
sons. "I  plan  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
here."  he  said. 

Deniite  the  frustraUons.  OecU  Gau<Ue, 
Miami  director  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  says  that  85  percent  of  the 
Mariel  refugees  have  Jobs  and  can  look  after 
themselves.  Mr.  Gaudie.  like  others  involved 
in  refugee  resettlement,  takes  offense  at  re- 
porU  that  kave  focused  upon  the  negative 
side  of  the  Mariel  exodus.  "The  sUent  ma- 
jority is  almost  forgotten."  he  said.  "What 
you  almost  always  hear  about  now  is  the 
few  that  are  complaining." 

RaSPOITSK  OF  THE  aCBOOtS 

To  accommodate  15,000  Mariel  refugees 
who  are  eetlmated  to  have  entered  Dade 
Coimty  public  schools  In  the  1980-81  school 
year,  the  syltem  spent  $16.5  million,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  ITee  Greer,  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  Federal  projects  adminlstratioiL  The 
Federal  Government  relmbuiaed  the  county 
$5  million,  be  said,  while  the  rest  of  the  cost 
was  made  up  with  budget  cuts  in  other 
county  departments. 

Dade  County  and  its  municipalities,  in- 
cluding Miami,  estimate  that  they  spent 
$130  mlllioil  absorbing  the  refugees  In  1980- 
81,  and  weie  reimbursed  only  a  fraction  of 
that  by  Federal  agencies.  The  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  reimburse  these  local  gov- 
ernments f  ally  remains  a  source  of  tension 
here. 

A  positive  note  Is  sounded  by  Judge  Sey- 
mour Gelber,  administrator  of  the  Dade 
County  Juvenile  Court  Three  years  ago  he 
predicted  that  Juvenile  crime  among  His- 


panic children  would  double  by  now.  The 
prediction  waa  based  on  a  spot  check  of  Ju- 
venile records  then.  A  forthcoming  report, 
he  sakl  In  an  Interriew.  will  show  that  his 
predictions  not  borne  out. 

"I  think  a  dose  examination  will  show 
that  It  was  not  as  evil  a  situation  as  we  may 
have  thought."  the  Judge  said.  "It's  not  a 
Ug  Issue  In  the  community  anymore." 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  BIr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  very  pleased  that  the 
House  Judiciary  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Cnnmlttees  have  adopted  language  re- 
garding extended  voluntary  departiue 
for  Salvadorans  who  are  in  this  coun- 
try Illegally.  This  decision  signifies 
recognition  that  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  violence  and  terror 
perpetrated  by  the  far  right  and  the 
far  left  have  claimed  far  too  many  vic- 
tims and  Jeopardized  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  thousands  more. 

Many  of  those  who  have  entered  the 
country  have  done  so  since  the  rebels' 
fhial  offensive  of  January  1981.  and 
therefore  do  not  qualify  for  the  am- 
nesty provisions  of  the  Simpson-Maz- 
aoll  bilL  It  is  therefore  important  that 
we  address  their  status  in  a  special 
manner. 

My  deep  concern  about  the  plight  of 
the  Salvadorans  whose  lives  have  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  violence  in 
their  war-torn  country  has  prompted 
me  to  contact  the  State  Department 
numerous  times.  I  have  spoken  person- 
ijly  with  many  people  during  the  past 
several  years  about  the  rampant  cases 
of  torture  and  murder  carried  out 
against  the  civilian  population  by  the 
military,  the  death  squads,  and  the 
guerrillas.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  bears  a  certain  responsibility 
for  the  noncombatant  deaths  because 
of  our  support  for  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment and  military.  This  prompted 
me  to  meet  with  then-Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  over  a  year  ago. 
I  presented  him  with  a  letter  which 
outlined  my  concerns  about  the  refu- 
gees who  are  in  this  country.  I  urged 
him  to  grant  political  asylum  status  to 
those  who  had  lost  family  members  in 
the  violence  and  who  had  a  justifiable 
fear  of  returning  to  El  Salvador.  I 
wanted  to  insure  that  those  who  truly 
deserved  such  status  would  be  assured 
of  receiving  it. 

When  I  could  see  no  change  in  our 
policies  regarding  asylum  requests,  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  SUte  George 
Shultz.  Again.  I  outlined  my  grave 
concerns  about  the  plight  of  the  Sal- 
vadorans who  were  in  this  country  and 
who  feared  for  their  safety  should 
they  be  unwillingly  returned  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  urged  that  every  opportunity 
be  given  to  the  Salvadorans  during  the 
deportation  hearings  to  explain  their 
reasons  for  fearing  a  return  to  their 
country.  I  urged  that  those  with  a 
well-grounded  fear  of  persecution  or 
those  who  presented  evidence  of  tor- 
ture or  repression  against  their  fami- 
lies and  coworkers  should  be  granted 
the    opportunity    to    remain    in   the 


United  States  until  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  return. 

Last  month.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  two  leaders  of  a  small 
peasant  organization  who  told  me 
gruesome  and  horrifying  stories  of  the 
violence  that  has  been  committed 
against  members  of  their  cooperative. 
The  violence  they  described  is  typical 
of  the  terror  that  the  extremists  in  El 
Salvador  have  carried  out  for  decades. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  Army 
was  involved,  which  makes  the  point 
even  more  telling. 

A  land  diq>ute  between  the  coopera- 
tive and  the  former  landowner  was 
being  resolved  in  the  courts.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  way  the  proceedings 
were  going,  the  landowner  contacted 
his  son's  godfather,  who  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Army.  The  landowner  donned  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  identity  and 
joined  the  Army  patrol  in  visiting  the 
village  and  pulling  out  selected  co-op 
members  for  revenge.  At  least  20 
people  were  killed,  some  by  machete 
slashes  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  this 
type  of  vicious  murder,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  people  of  El  Salvador, 
this  type  of  wanton  violence  is  far  too 
common.  These  incidents  point  up  the 
randomness  of  the  violence  and  con- 
firm in  vivid  terms  how  much  the 
common  man  and  woman  have  to  fear. 

While  random  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  horrifying  because  of  its  arbi- 
trariness and  the  perpetrators'  fuel- 
nation  with  perverse  methods  of  tor- 
ture, the  acts  of  calculated  and 
premeditated  violence  are  even  more 
despicable.  Amnesty  International  has 
amassed  countless  testimonies  of  vio- 
lence and  terror  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  rest  of  Central  America.  Their  in- 
vestigations have  shown  repeatedly 
that  those  individuals  who  are  rela- 
tives of  victims,  or  who  have  con- 
demned the  abuses,  face  a  qiecial 
threat  to  their  weU-being.  Additional- 
ly, those  who  have  entered  the  U.S.  il- 
legally, been  apprehended  by  the  INS, 
and  deported  may  well  risk  their  lives 
by  retuniing  to  El  Salvador.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  for  Santana  ClUrino 
Amaya  who  was  found  tortured,  mur- 
dered, and  decapitated  after  he  had 
been  deported  and  returned  to  El  Sal- 
vador. A  companion.  Bernardo  Anto- 
nio Rivas.  14  years  of  age,  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  an  interview  with  a 
former  career  military  officer  of  the 
Salvadoran  Army.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional learned  that  deportees  faced  a 
special  threat  upon  their  return  to  El 
Salvador  and  were  frequently  tortured 
before  they  were  murdered. 

The  civil  war  is  now  more  protracted 
than  ever,  with  no  end  to  the  violence 
in  sight.  The  number  of  refugees  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States  is  unknown, 
but  estimated  to  be  at  least  60.000.  In 
1982.  the  INS  granted  only  65  Salva- 
dorans political  asylum  and  deported 
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2.118  to  El  Salvador.  I  find  It  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  INS  can  support  so 
few  asylum  petitions,  given  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  has  been  presented  to 
me.  It  Is  because  I  believe  the  evidence 
is  so  compelling  that  I  support  grant- 
ing extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  the  Salvadorans  who  are  in 
this  country  without  proper  documen- 
tation. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  has  been 
granted  to  the  citisens  of  an  entire 
nation.  More  importantly,  however.  If 
Implemented  this  policy  would  be  a 
signal  that  the  refugees  would  eventu- 
ally return  to  their  country  and  not 
become  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  or  a  burden  on  our 
public  assistance  system. 

Ify  support  of  the  granting  of  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  stems 
from  my  firm  conviction  that  refugees 
who  return  unwillingly  to  El  Salvador 
face  a  special  threat  that  the  general 
populati(m  does  not  face,  whether 
from  the  right  or  the  left.  The  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  to  me 
fran  a  variety  of  sources  indicates 
that  this  fear  is  well-founded  and  that 
it  Justines  the  same  special  status  that 
was  granted  to  oppressed  people  in  the 
past,  most  notably  the  Ethiopians. 
Poles,  and  Afghans.  It  Is  a  humanitari- 
an approach  for  dealing  with  a  serious 
problem  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
human  decency.  It  Is  a  humane  ap- 
proach to  an  inhumane  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  my 
two  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  a  response  from  the  Department 
of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

n.S.SniATB. 

COUIimB  OK  PiRAKCB. 

WoMMngUm,  D.C.  March  2t.  1982. 
Hon.  AuxAma  M.  Haig.  Jr.. 
The  Seeretmm  9f  State. 
Waahington,  D.C 

Obu  SacaRAKT  Haig:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regardiiic  the  frantint  of  aaylum  to  Salva- 
dorans in  this  country. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  be  a 
haven  (or  those  who  are  true  political  refu- 
sees.  I  recognlK  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  the  only  aouroe  of  acylimi  for 
those  who  flee  political  persecutlcm.  Inter- 
national refiigeea  are  an  international  re- 
aponribUity.  However.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  Salvadorans  who  are  in 
the  United  States  and  who  seek  refugee 


The  United  States  bears  a  special  respon- 
sibility in  this  instance  because  of  iU  sup- 
port for  the  Duarte  government.  The 
Duarte  government  is  being  harassed  by 
both  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme 
left.  As  a  result,  public  officials,  business- 
men, educators,  agrarian  workers,  trade 
iinlfmiif .  and  peasants  face  a  double  threat 
from  those  who  would  bring  about  leftist  re- 
pression and  those  who  would  return  El  Sal- 
vador to  its  brutal  past. 

In  recent  months  the  Salvadoran  military 
has  been  linr"i~**^  in  a  number  of  serious 


and  disturbing  incidenta  involving  violence 
against  the  unarmed  civilian  population. 
The  incidence  of  political  persecution, 
whether  from  the  right  or  the  left,  is  rising 
as  political  factions  become  increasingly  po- 
larised and  desperate. 

At  one  time,  prominent  and  wealthy  Sal- 
vadorans feared  kidnapping  and  random  at- 
tacks of  violence  by  armed  extremists.  The 
activiUes  of  the  leftist  guerrillas  are  now  far 
more  sophisticated  and  intimidating.  The 
threats  to  mayors  and  dtlsens  who  partici- 
pate in  the  upcoming  elections  are  a  case  in 
point  Likewise,  on  the  right,  the  torture 
and  molestations  are  ever  more  gruesome. 
One  no  longer  needs  to  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  political  activity  to  be  a  target  for 
repression.  Now  one  can  be  victimised  for 
merely  living  in  the  same  village,  working 
on  the  same  farm,  or  having  the  same  last 
name  as  an  activist. 

Those  Salvadorans  who  have  been  in  this 
country  since  the  early  days  of  the  violence 
may  possibly  not  qualify  for  refugee  status 
or  asylum  under  our  laws.  However.  Salva- 
dorans in  the  United  States  who  have  lost 
family  members  to  the  current  violence  Jus- 
tifiably fear  a  return  to  El  Salvador.  It  to  my 
opinion  that  they  properly  qualify  as  politi- 
cal refugees,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  expatriate  Salvadorans  merit  refu- 
gee status.  I  do.  however,  urge  that  you 
extend  every  consideration  to  the  requests 
of  Salvadorans  for  political  asylum  so  that 
those  who  truly  deserve  such  status  will  be 
assured  of  receiving  it. 
Sincerely. 

DaVI  DmtKNSXaGKR, 

V.S.  Senator. 

DKPASTMKirr  or  Stats. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  7. 1982. 
Hon.  David  DvanranoKa. 
U.S  Senate. 

DiAK  SxHATOR  DuKDraBROsa:  I  refer  to 
your  letter  of  March  26.  1M2  about  the 
granting  of  asylum  to  Salvadorans  in  thto 
country. 

You  correctly  point  out  that  violence  is  an 
enormous  problem  in  El  Salvador  and  that 
hardly  any  segment  of  the  population  is 
immune  from  this  threat.  The  upshot  of 
thto  to  the  fear  shared  by  many  Salvadorans 
of  a  return  to  their  country.  Salvadorans 
and  others  in  thto  country  may.  and  fre- 
quently do.  apply  for  political  asylum 
status.  The  granting  of  asylum  in  thto  coun- 
try to  governed  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention and  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees  and  U.S.  law.  Such  treaty  and 
law  provide  sanctuary  for  persons  fleeing 
persecution. 

Under  the  U.N.  Convention  and  Protocol 
on  Refugees,  the  United  States  to  prohibited 
from  undertaking  the  forced  expulsion  (re- 
foulement)  of  a  refugee  to  a  country  or 
frontier  where  persecution  to  likely  to  occur. 
In  addition,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  pro- 
vides for  the  granting  of  asylum  status  to 
those  who  establtoh  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  upon  return  to  their  country  of 
nationality  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality membership  of  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  rests  with  each  applicant. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Pro- 
tocol Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
the  United  SUtes  to  weU  aware  of  IU  obli- 
gatkHis  and  responsibilities.  Including  the 
prohibition  against  the  refoulement  of  refu- 
gees. We  have  a  long-standing  record  of  sup- 
port for  relief  activities  on  behalf  of  refu- 


gees and  a  generous  resettlement  policy.  No 
other  country  has  provided  ss  much  sssist- 
snoe  or  resettlement  opportunities  to  refu- 
gees as  the  United  States. 

Matters  regarding  exclusion  or  deporta- 
tion proceedings  or  voluntary  departure  are, 
of  course,  under  the  Jurisdletion  of  the  Im- 
mlgratton  and  Naturalisation  Service  (INS). 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 
ice (INS)  does  not  classify  Salvadorans  or 
members  of  sny  other  natioiiality  in  the 
United  States  ss  refugees  unless  they  indi- 
vidually establish  that  their  fear  of  being 
persecuted  to  a  well-founded  one. 

A  request  for  ssylum  should  be  ressonably 
related  In  point  of  time  and  circumstances 
to  the  flight  frcMn  the  country  of  national- 
ity. It  to  our  view  that  the  majority  of  Salva- 
dorans in  the  United  States  did  not  depart 
their  country  solely  to  seek  sale  haven  In 
thto  country.  Most  traveled  through  third 
countries  before  entering  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  them  entered  quite  some  time 
ago.  Other  countries  closer  to  El  Salvador— 
Hondiuitf,  for  example— have  been  generous 
In  offering  safe  haven  to  Salvadorans  who 
have  fled.  Thus,  the  United  States  to  not  the 
only  possible  refuge,  nor  can  it  in  most  cases 
be  considered  the  country  of  first  refuge. 

The  INS  hss  informed  us  that  no  Salva- 
doran asylum-seeker  to  sent  back  until  a  de- 
termination has  been  made  that  the  claim- 
ant has  not  established  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution.  It  to  not  necessary  "formal- 
ly" to  request  asylum.  If  a  positive  indica- 
tion of  unwillingness  to  return  to  the  home- 
land to  made,  and  if  the  unwillingness  to 
based  on  a  fear  of  being  persecuted,  that  to 
sufficient  to  have  the  case  processed 
through  asylum  procedures.  For  those  who 
establish  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
upon  return  to  their  country,  the  Depart- 
ment, in  its  advisory  opinion,  will  so  inform 
the  appropriate  IKS  District  Office.  Those 
who  do  not  are  not  eligible  for  asylum. 

In  view  of  the  available  remedies  to  refu- 
gees from  El  Salvador  under  the  asylum 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amended,  and  the  U.N.  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol  on  Refugees,  we  do  not 
consider  blanket  volimtary  departure  status 
as  an  appropriate  alternative  in  the  clrctmi- 
stances.  The  Department  of  State  and  our 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  situtation  carefully.  It  should 
go  without  saying  that  thto  to  not  an  easy 
task.  However  the  procedures  for  a  consid- 
ered and  Just  determination  are  in  place  and 
are  being  used  by  our  officers. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  views  wiU  be 
helpful  in  understanding  our  position  on 
the  granting  of  asylum  and  on  voluntary  de- 
IMrture  status  for  Salvadorans  In  thto  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely, 

Alvih  Paul  Duschler, 
Acting  AstiMtant  Secretary 
for  Congreational  RHatiom. 

U&SSMATB. 

CoMmms  on  FniAircx, 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  27. 1983. 
Hon.  OiosGs  Srultx. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Skxrast:  I  am  contacting  you 
regarding  my  ongoing  concern  about  *Salva- 
dorans  who  have  requested  political  asylum. 

Last  year,  I  met  with  Secretary  of  SUte 
Haig  to  discuss  our  policies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  I  brought  up  the  problem  of  the 
refugees.  During  our  meeting,  I  said  that  I 
believed  these  Salvadorans  had  left  their 
country  for  a  variety  of  reasons  during  the 


last  several  jKais.  While  I  realise  tbat  stitet 
criteria  exist  for  grantinc  poUtieal  asylum.  I 
believe  thatlmany  of  these  people  Justlfl- 
sMy  (ear  returning  to  their  lnwelanrt.  Al- 
tbooch  soms  may  bave  ded  ortgiiially  be- 
cause of  economic  ressoos.  the  levd  of  vio- 
lence snd  the  uncontrolled  acts  of  terrorism 
that  have  b4en  committed  in  their  vfflaces 
since  tbey  Htt  bave  put  their  very  lives  in 
Jeopardy.  I  Urged  the  Secretary  to  reooosid- 
er  the  criteria  tar  seeqiting  snd  denying  ap- 
plicanU  tor  poUtksl  ssylum  so  tbat  those 
who  expressed  a  reasonable  (ear  o(  reprisal 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  until  it  is  safe  to  return. 

I  continue  to  be  very  disturbed  by  the  ind- 
denU  of  violence  that  bave  been  repnted  to 
me  by  many  sources.  Seversl  weeks  sgo.  I 
met  with  ti»o  Indians  who  told  me  sbout 
atrocities  committed  in  their  viUsge  by  the 
army.  I  beliflve  the  wanton  violenoe  they  de- 
scribed Is  not  rsre  in  El  Sahrador.  In  this  in- 
stance the  atiny  entered  a  vtllace  In  Sonson- 
ate  where  Ifae  people  bad  been  apolltteal 
and  bad  shewn  no  partleulsr  allegianoe  to 
either  the  gevemment  forces  w  the  guerril- 
las. The  atitKdUes  committed  there  in  late 
February  w«e  described  ss  a  case  of  harass- 
ment by  the  landowners  of  the  peasant-run 
cooperative,  and  could  not  be  attributed  to 
sny  security  threst.  I  was  told  that  the  oom- 
msnder  was  godfather  to  the  son  of  one  of 
the  large  landowners  snd  was  asked  to  inter- 
fere because  of  a  business  dispute. 

As  you  knew  so  well.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  vi- 
olence in  El  Salvador  knows  no  boundsries 
and  to  not  carried  out  on  the  battlefield 
alone.  Innocent  noneombatants  have  suf- 
fered extrsordinsry  losses  because  of  it. 
These  incidents,  whteb  are  foreign  to  us.  are 
unfortunately  too  routine  in  El  Salvador. 
They  underscore  the  fear  that  people  have 
about  returning  to  their  viUates. 

The  VS.  agencies  responsible  for  inutle- 
menting  refbvee  policy  bave  outlined  for  me 
the  dlstinetfcm  between  immigrants  snd  ref- 
ugees snd  have  stated  tbat  msny  of  these 
applicants  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  polit- 
ical asylum.  Many  of  the  Salvadorans.  who 
are  not  cotnlzant  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween these  two  categwies  and  who  fear  (or 
their  lives,  may  not  immediately  say  so 
when  first  questioned.  I  believe  every  ettart 
should  be  made  by  INS  oSOfoen  snd  State 
Department  officials  to  determine  whether 
violence  perpetrated  by  rlghtest  death 
squsds.  the  security  forces,  snd  leftist  guer- 
rillss  hss  vested  a  bona  fkle  reason  for 
these  Salvadorans  to  (ear  a  return  to  their 
country. 

A  number  of  American  churches  around 
the  countiy  have  been  so  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  these  Salvadorans  that  they 
have  opened  their  churches  to  those  who 
fear  for  their  safety  should  they  return  to 
their  homes.  WhUe  I  do  not  countenance 
these  acts  ef  civil  dlsobedleoce.  I  recognise 
why  these  groups  have  ebosen  to  lend  their 
support  to  these  people.  They  share  with 
me  a  senae  of  f  rustratfcm  that  the  very  real 
threat  the  talvadoran  refugees  face  is  being 
underestimated  or  disregarded. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Hsig,  the  United  States  bears  a  medal  re- 
sponsibility for  events  in  SI  Salvador  be- 
cause of  okr  support  for  the  Duarte  and 
Mag^*^  governments  snd  the  armed  forces. 
Therefore.  It  to  partkularly  Important  that 
we  display  as  miich  underatanding  as  possi- 
ble when  evaluating  the  asj^um  petitions. 

I  sm  particularly .  coneemed  about  our 
polides  beosuse  ssylum  seems  to  be  more 
easily  granted  to  highly-visible  or  well- 
known  penons  who  present  tsr  less  criteria 


(or  (ear  at  persecution  than  have  the  thou- 
sands o(  Salvadoran  awlicants. 

I  sppiedate  your  sssistanoe  in  thto  matter 
and  look  (orwani  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  DxmsirasRass. 

U.S.  Senator. 

HAmAM  ■SrUGSKS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  that  my  remartcs  concerning 
the  plight  of  the  Haitian  boat  people 
who  were  interned  by  our  Govern- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at  the 
apprt^riate  place  with  those  of  other 
Senators  who  call  for  some  form  of 
legal  status  for  Haitian  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government's  dis- 
crimhiatory  treatment  of  these  refu- 
gees is  imprecedented  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Federal  courts  have  twice 
found  that  these  Haitian  refugees 
were  illegally  imprisoned  by  the  INS, 
and  that  the  detention  policy  was  bla- 
tantly discriminatory. 

These  boat  people  risked  their  lives 
across  800  miles  of  ocean  to  seek 
safety  and  a  chance  for  a  free  and 
decmt  life  in  the  United  States.  Then, 
for  over  a  year,  2.000  of  these  refugees 
were  imprisoned  here  without  bond. 
an  orders  of  Attorney  General  Smith. 

They  arrived  on  our  shores  unfamil- 
iar with  EtagUsh  and  largely  unin- 
formed about  our  legal  system. 

The  INS  shuffled  them  from  place 
to  place,  often  to  desolate  areas  of  the 
Nation,  without  permitting  them  to 
consult  legal  counsel. 

It  conducted  mass  deportation  pro- 
ceedings—including  mass  hearings— 
behind  closed  doors,  with  no  one  to  ex- 
plain their  rights  or  to  provide  ade- 
quate translation. 

These  are  the  findings  of  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals. 

It  is  unjust  and  cruel  for  the  INS  to 
continue  threatening  this  small  group 
of  Hait<<trM  with  forcible  deportation 
to  Haiti,  where  they  face  brutality,  im- 
prisonment, or  worse. 

The  uniqueness  of  their  situation 
and  the  discriminatory  treatment  they 
have  already  suffered  argues  that  they 
should  be  considered  for  some  form  of 
secure  legal  status. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Hai- 
tian boat  people  within  this  bill's  pro- 
tections by  extending  the  legalization 
date,  as  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  done. 

TRB  BBD  FOR  A  PROVISION  IU  S.  S39  GRANTING 
taOAL  STATUS  TO  HAITIANS  ARRIVING  BEPORK 
JAKUAXT  1.  tSSa 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  request  that  my  comments  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  legal  solution  for 
the  plight  of  a  small  number  of  Hai- 
tian boat  people  be  printed  and  made 
part  of  the  Record  at  the  same  point 
as  those  of  Senator  Crahston  who 
Joins  me  to  call  for  legal  status  for 
these  Haitians. 


Federal  courts  have  twice  held  that 
the  Haitian  boat  people  were  illegally 
imprisoned  by  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Most  recently  the  11th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  found  that  this 
policy  was  so  selective  as  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

Mr.  President,  fundamental  Justice 
and  human  compassion  demand  that 
separate  provision  be  made  in  the 
Simpson-Bfta:raoli  legislation  in  confer- 
ence committee.  If  a  comprehensive  le- 
galization program  does  not  include 
these  previously  detained  Haitians,  el- 
ementary Justice  demands  that  sepa- 
rate provision  be  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion granting  legal  stattis  to  Haitians 
arriving  before  January  1. 1982. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
guonmi.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
apprised  the  minority  leader  and 
others  that  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  me 
to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  from 
4:15  p.m.  this  afternoon  approximately 
until  sometime  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
order  to  attend  the  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  will  be  held  in  Muscle  Shoals. 
Ala.,  and  at  which  I  will  speak. 

On  tomorrow.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  my  sad  duty  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  very  close  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  excused  from  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
today  at  approximately  4:15  pjn.  untU 
tomorrow  at  approximately  5  pan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(Puipow:  To  proTlde  a  proeedure  for  oon- 
liiwlnnil  review  of  any  propoaal  of  the 
Preektait  to  require  an  Indtrldual  to 
praent  a  natkiaal  identity  card  at  the 
time  of  hia  hirinc.  recruitment,  or  refer- 
ral)   

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  deak.  Mr.  Prealdent,  and 
ask  for  its  Immfdlatr  consideration. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President.  I  nak. 
unanimous  orasent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  FRKODINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  It  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAimtB) 
Dt  numbered  lasi. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  it  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  108.  line  11.  atrlke  out  "Within" 
and  livert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3).  within". 

On  page  110.  between  linea  8  and  9.  insert 
tbefoUowinr 

"(SKA)  Before  the  President  ImplemenU 
any  chaiwe  in  or  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  <b)  which  would  require 
an  individual  to  present  a  new  card  or  other 
document  (destoned  specifically  for  use  for 
this  purpoae)  at  the  time  of  hiring,  recruit- 
ment, or  referral,  he  shall  prepare  and 
transnlt  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  his  proposal  to  imple- 
ment such  a  change  at  addition.  No  such 
change  or  addition  may  be  implemented  if, 
within  30  calendar  days  after  receiving  such 
report,  the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  it  ob- 
jects to  the  implementation  of  such  change 
w  addition. 

"(4XA)  Any  such  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (5). 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  paragraph  (3).  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  ooomittee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(SXA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
Joununent  of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  period  indicated. 

"(B)  Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3).  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragraphs  are  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

"(11)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tlooal  right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 


rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  eaae  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

"(CXl)  If  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
wliich  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  ita  Introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  is  excluded  under  subparagraph  (A). 
It  Is  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
th<  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  Introduced  with  respect  to  the 
same  certification  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee,  except  that  no  motion  to 
discharge  shall  be  in  order  after  the  com- 
mittee tias  reported  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  certification. 

"(11)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  clause 
(i)  may  be  made  only  by  a  Senator  favoring 
the  resolution,  is  privileged,  and  debate 
thereon  shaO  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(D)(i)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(11)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(ill)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
orappeaL 

"(iv)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  Is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
resolution  is  in  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment, one  which  I  have  discussed  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  would  say 
that  I  would  in  no  way  attempt  to 
throw  any  greater  obstacles  or  difficul- 
ties in  the  pathway  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  individuals  who  have  achieved 
a  remarkable  feat  in  bringing  such  a 
biU  to  the  floor.  I  commend  them  for 
it.  Having  been  in  a  similar  position  of 
managing  appropriations  measures,  I 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  having  to 
face  a  barrage  of  amendments. 

I  want  to  assure  them  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  I  in  no  way 
am  trying  in  any  shape  or  form  to  un- 
dermine the  thrust  of  this  bill  or  to 


try  to  sldetradt  the  biU's  progress  to 
final  completion.  But  I  do  offer  this 
amoulment  t>ecau8e  of  very  strong 
f  eeUngs  that  I  have  on  the  issue  which 
requires  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  secure  system  of 
identification. 

I  think  that  raises  some  very  deep 
concerns  on  the  part  of  many  people. 

I  would  only  suggest  here  today  that 
what  this  amendment  does  is  not  in 
any  way  to  try  to  stop  that  kind  of 
sjrstem  or  to  circumscribe  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities  given  in  this  bill 
to  develop  such  a  system.  The  amend- 
ment simply  would  reqtiire  that  once 
the  President  determines  what  is  a 
secure  system  of  identification  that  he 
shall  present  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, through  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees, the  proposal,  the  program,  the 
plan,  whatever  it  may  be.  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  that 
plan  before  it  becomes  duly  imple- 
mented. 

Congress  would  have  30  days  to 
review  it,  and  both  Houses  would  have 
to  act  upon  it  to  disapprove  the  plan. 
If  they  want  to  stop  the  proposed  new 
identification  procedure  they  would 
have  to  take  that  positive  action.  Oth- 
erwise, if  they  do  not  object,  the  plan 
would  become  law. 

That  basically  is  the  simple  thrust  of 
this  amendment. 

We  have  clarified  the  amendment 
imder  a  recommendation  frcHu  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  including  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslst).  that  we 
put  the  modlfsring  adjective  in  this 
"any  new  document"  or  "any  new 
plan."  I  underscore  the  word  "new"  to 
distingtiish  it  from  existing  documents 
that  might  become  the  plan  which  the 
President  would  select,  such  as,  per- 
haps, a  social  security  card.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  intent  to  ask  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  social 
security  card,  which  we  are  all  very  fa- 
miliar with  already. 

This  amendment  means  that  if  the 
President  comes  up  with  a  proposal 
for  a  secure  new  form  of  identifica- 
tion, then  he  must  submit  that  plan  to 
Congress. 

Bfr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  exactly  what  my  amend- 
ment does  and  does  not  do.  First,  my 
amendment  does  not  forbid  a  national 
identification  card  from  being  created. 
While  I  would  exhaust  all  of  my  ener- 
gies to  defeat  such  a  proposal,  my 
amendment  merely  requires  the 
Senate  to  vote  up  or  down  on  a  nation- 
al identification  card  system.  Second, 
my  amendment  does  not  prevent  the 
President  from  nuJting  certain 
changes  in  the  employee  verification 
section  of  the  bill.  If  the  President 
wants  to  upgrade  the  social  security 
card  or  put  in  a  phone  system  to  verify 
employee  identification,  then  he  may 


do  so  without  submitting  the  plan  to 
the  prooeoures  in  my  amendment. 

However,  if  the  Prealdent  attempts 
to  inu>lement  a  national  Uentifieatitm 
card,  in  whatever  form  that  may  be. 
then  Congress  must  take  this  proposal 
to  the  floor  and  vote  It  up  or  down.  I 
am  hopeful  the  employee  verification 
system  as  written  in  the  blU.  which 
uses  social  security  cards,  pasqiorts. 
drivers'  licenses,  and  other  existing 
document*,  will  prove  adequate  in  al- 
lowing fair  enf  orcemmt  of  newly  es- 
tablished lanctions  whkdi  praallze  em- 
ployers for  knowini^  hiring  illegal 
aliens. 

My  amendment  is  merely  a  precau- 
tionary measure  that  insures  congres- 
sional participation  in  any  effort  to 
implement  a  nationwide  Identification 
card.  I  trust  the  conferees  on  this  biU 
will  be  mindful  of  the  consensus  in 
this  body  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
identification  card,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  all  iMUties  to  this  amendment  have 
been  able  to  reach  an  accord  on  the 
precise  dimfting  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  KminDT,  Cbam- 
STOR,  and  JspsxH  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  my  re- 
marics  a  column  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  9. 1982.  be  includ- 
ed in  the  RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo,  as  follows: 

Trb  CoMFum  Tattoo 
(By  William  Saflre) 

WASHnrasON.  September  8.— In  a  well- 
meaning  effort  to  curb  the  employment  of 
illegal  aliens,  and  with  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  editorialists  who  ordinarily  pride 
themselves  on  guarding  against  the  intru- 
sion of  government  into  the  private  lives  of 
Individual  Americans.  Coogreas  is  about  to 
take  this  generation's  tongest  step  toward 
totalltariaaism. 

"There  Is  no  'sliiwery  slope'  toward  loss  of 
liberties."  insisU  Senator  Alan  Simp«m  of 
Wyoming,  author  of  the  latest  immlgratkm 
bill,  "only  a  long  staircase  where  each  step 
downward  must  be  first  tolerated  by  the 
American  people  and  thetar  leaders." 

The  first  step  downward  on  the  Simpson 
staircase  to  ^-Brotherdom  is  the  require- 
ment that  within  three  yean  the  Federal 
Government  come  up  with  a  "secure  system 
to  determine  employment  elisibtllty  in  the 
United  Staites." 

Oewite  denials,  that  means  a  national 
Identity  cird.  Nobody  who  is  pushing  this 
bill  admits  that— on  the  contrary,  all  sorts 
of  "safegaards"  and  rhetorical  warnings 
about  not  having  to  carry  an  identity  card 
on  one's  person  at  all  times  are  festooned  on 
the  bilL  Much  is  made  of  the  use  of  pass- 
ports. Social  Security  cards  and  driver's  li- 
censes as  "preferred"  forms  of  idoitifica- 
tion.  but  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  this  legislation  can  see  that  the  dis- 
claimers are  Intended  to  help  the  medidne 
go  down. 

Most  American  citizens  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  only  aliens  will  be  required  to 


ahow  "papas."  But  how  can  a  prospective 
employer  tell  who  is  an  alien?  If  the  appli- 
cant could  say  "I'm  an  American.  I  dont 
have  any  card."  the  new  control  system 
would  immediately  taeak  down.  The  very 
basis  of  the  proposed  law  Is  the  motion  that 
individuals  must  carry  verifiable  papers- 
more  likely,  a  card  keyed  to  "a  new  Govern- 
ment data  bank"— to  prove  eligibility  for 
work. 

No  big  deal,  say  those  who  consider  illegal 
immigration  more  fearsome  than  the 
oomlng  of  an  intenuU  passport;  if  you're  le- 
gitimate, you  shouldn't  object.  And  shucks, 
law  enforcement  officials  won't  use  it  for 
anything  else,  no  slrree— at  least  not  until 
the  nation  is  ready  for  another  legislated 
step  down  the  staircase. 

Most  Americans  see  no  danger  at  all  in  a 
national  Identity  card.  Most  people  even  like 
the  idea  of  a  piece  of  plastic  that  tells  the 
world,  and  ttiemselves.  who  they  are.  "I'm 
me."  says  the  little  card.  "I'm  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  that  go  with  being  provably 
and  demonstrably  me."  Good  citizens— the 
ones  who  vote  regularly,  and  who  don't  get 
into  auto  accidents— might  get  a  gold  card. 

Once  the  down  staircase  is  set  In  place, 
the  temptation  to  take  each  next  step  will 
be  IrreslBtlble.  Certainly  every  business 
would  want  to  ask  customers  to  insert  their 
identity  cards  into  the  whlzbang  credit 
checker.  Banks,  phone  companies,  schools, 
hotels  would  all  take  advantage  of  the  obvi- 
ous utility  of  the  doctunent  that  could  not 
be  counterfeited.  Law  enforcement  and  tax 
oirtleetion  would  surely  be  easier,  because 
the  Federal  Government  would  know  at  all 
times  exactly  where  everybody  was  and 
what  they  were  spending. 

And  then  you  might  as  well  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  great  differences 
between  free  and  enslaved  societies  is  the 
right  of  the  Individual  to  live  and  work 
without  the  government  knowing  his  every 
move.  There  can  sometimes  be  privacy  with- 
out freedom,  as  those  in  solitary  confine- 
ment know,  but  there  can  be  no  freedom 
without  privacy. 

When  Patty  Hearst  managed  to  remain  a 
fugitive  for  591  days,  that  did  not  mean  the 
P3X  was  bad  at  catching  fugitives:  it 
meant  that  America  was  a  free  society.  In 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  she  would  have 
been  captured  in  days,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  ordinary  citizens  to  move  about  with- 
out permission.  If  our  values  mean  anything 
at  all.  they  mean  that  it  is  better  to  tolerate 
the  Illegal  movement  of  aliens  and  even 
criminals  than  to  tolerate  the  constant  sur- 
veillance of  the  free. 

The  Attorney  General,  who  evidently  has 
no  grasp  of  libertarian  conservative  princi- 
ples, will  not  fight  this  legislation.  When  an 
outside  adviser.  Martin  Anderson— who  with 
his  wife.  Annelise.  at  OM.B.  r^resent  what 
is  left  of  the  conservative  conscience  of  the 
Reagan  Administration— objected  in  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  to  this  danger  of  Federal  intru- 
sion. William  French  Smith  was  forced  to 
tell  Congress  of  "a  small  but  serious  objec- 
ti<m"  to  the  Identity  card  clause.  He  later 
made  his  objection  meaningless  by  pretend- 
ing it  was  "Inappropriate  to  presume"  he 
would  have  to  do  what  the  bill  mandates 
him  to  do— come  up  with  a  foolproof  identi- 
ty Systran. 

We  are  entering  the  computer  age.  Com- 
bined with  a  national  identity  card— an 
abuse  of  power  that  Peter  Rodlno  professes 
to  oppose  In  the  House,  as  he  makes  it  inevi- 
table—government  computers  and  data 
banks  pose  a  threat  to  personal  liberty. 
Though    aimed    against    "undocumented 


workers."    the    computer    tattoo    will    be 
pressed  on  you  and  me. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  extraordinary  attenUveness  to  this 
issue.  Indeed,  he  is  probing  the  area 
which  caused  the  select  ocmmiissicm  its 
greatest  concern.  He  has  found  the 
Issue  that  causes  him  his  greatest  con- 
cern. And  yet  he  has  always  been  sup- 
portive of  the  general  aspects  of  this 
legicOation.  He  has  supported  that  not 
Just  orally:  he  supported  it  with  his 
vote.  I  take  that  thoui^tful  process, 
his  attentiveness  and  sincerity,  as 
being  a  very  real  part  of  what  he  is 
(»ncemed  about. 

All  of  us  from  the  beginning  have 
been  concerned  about  the  issue  of  a 
national  identifi<aition  card.  No  one 
has  wanted  that.  I  do  not  want  that. 
That  is  why  you  find  continual  refer- 
ences to  the  fact  that  if  we  did  go  to  a 
more  secure  type  of  card  it  would  not 
be  carried  on  the  person,  it  would  not 
tie  an  internal  passport,  it  would  not 
be  used  for  law  enforcement  That  is 
all  in  the  bilL  But  at  the  time  of  new- 
hire  employment,  it  only  then  would 
be  presented.  The  purpose  of  doing 
that  is  to  protect  not  oiUy  the  employ- 
er but  the  employee. 

And  then  providing  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  ask  for  verification  protects 
the  minority  applicant,  because  you 
have  to  ask  it  of  everyone. 

That  is  what  it  was  and  that  is  what 
has  caused  us  our  tremendous  con- 
cern. 

I  feel  now  with  this  amendment, 
with  the  small  addition  of  the  word 
"new,"  that  it  means  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent comes  before  this  Congress  and 
says,  "Here  is  the  new  thing,"  and  the 
new  thing  consists  of  a  worker  identifica- 
tion card,  this  Congress,  the  Judiciary 
Committees,  will  have  the  concurrent 
ability  to  reject  that.  In  rejecting  that, 
the  Congress  will  have  hearings.  We 
wIU  have  the  full  review  of  how  the 
President  reached  this.  It  is  a  thought- 
ful approach  and  it  does  not— and  I 
emphasize  and  ask  my  (»lleague  from 
Oregon— it  does  not  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  presenting  to  us  the  possi- 
bility of  a  revised  social  seciuity  card. 
Is  that  his  understanding? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  is  (»rrect.  Let 
me  underscore  one  word  to  emphasize 
the  point  which  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  making.  It  reads  on  lines  4,  5. 
and  6:  Before  the  President  imple- 
ments any  change  in  or  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  sulwection  (b)  "which 
would  require  an  individual  to  present 
a  new  caxA  or  other  document  (de- 
signed specifically  for  use  for  this  pur- 
pose)". 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  talking 
about  an  existing  card  or  the  social  se- 
curity card  as  it  now  exists  today,  or 
under  revision  by  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
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mlnlstntloa  Is  eurraitly  tmplanent- 
Inc.  but  we  mre  UUdnc  mbout  a  new  n»- 
tiooal  work  cud.  a  new  document  that 
would  be  an  IdenUflcattao  card. 

Mr.  SDfFSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wOl  conclude  my  remarks  and  then 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  the 
Senator  from  Ifaaiachuaetts.  as  they 
wtah. 

Please  understand  that  right  now  we 
will  use  present  identifiers.  Those 
present  identifiers  are  addressed  In 
the  bill.  That  is  what  will  be  used. 
Then  if  we  go  on  to  a  more  secure 
system,  this  Cmupvss  will  have  every 
opportunity  to  assure  that  it  is  not, 
and  does  not  become,  as  none  of  us 
want,  a  national  identification  card. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Tes. 

Mr.  HATFnSLD.  In  my  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
did  want  to  emphasise,  too.  my  great 
api»eciation  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  OaASSLBT)  who  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  development  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  express  to  him  my 
appreciation  for  his  concerns  in  this 
matter,  and  have  noted  them  by  ac- 
cep^ng  his  and  Senator  Simpsoh's 
suggestion  that  the  used  "new"  be  in- 
serted to  clarify  our  intent. 

I  think  many  times  these  sessions  we 
have  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
where  we  can  sit  down  in  the  quiet 
confines  of  a  room  and  understand 
with  greater  clarity  the  deep  concerns 
of  each  person,  that  these  sessions  fa- 
cilitate the  legislative  process.  I  think 
what  occurred  today  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  assist- 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ORAS8LET.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  liis  Idnd  comments.  He  is 
amending  a  section  of  the  bill  which  I 
amended  last  year.  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  ammdment.  However.  I  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  this 
amendment  only  applies  to  new  docu- 
ments. Revisions  of  existing  documen- 
tation would  not  be  subject  to  congres- 
si<Hial  review.  This  amendment  not 
(mly  does  not  apply  to  an  upgraded 
social  security  card  but  the  upgrading 
of  other  existing  docimientation  as 
welL 

Claims  are  heard  that  we  have  not 
fully  debated  this  issue.  Tet  over  300 
pages  of  testimony  were  generated  on 
this  issue  alone  by  the  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  SubccHnmittee  last 
Cmsgress.  During  the  development  of 
this  system,  the  President  is  required 
to  report  to  CaogttMa  not  once  or  twice 
but  six  times  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  wlU  be  following  these  reports  very 
closely  to  see  that  the  President  does 
move  on  the  development  of  such  a 
system. 


Claims  are  heard  that  this  system 
will  be  a  threat  to  dvU  liberties;  yet. 
no  witness  at  the  hearings  reQxmded 
satisfactorily  when  asked  how  an  up- 
graded social  security  card  could 
impose  dvfl  liberty  threats.  Former 
Attorneys  General  Bell  and  Civiletti 
and  newpapers  such  as  the  New  Toik 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Los 
Angeles  Ttanes,  and  the  Boston  Globe 
aU  agree  that  no  such  threat  exists. 

Neither  the  transitional  nor  the  per- 
manent verification  system  will  re- 
quire personal  data  that  is  not  already 
available  in  other  Government  data 
banks.  Thiis.  the  verification  system 
will  either  utilise  a  preexisting  daU 
bank  or  a  new  one  with  less  informa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  bill  contains 
specific  safeguvds  intended  to  mini- 
mise the  risk  of  undue  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  risk  of  Government 
abuse: 

First.  Personal  information  utilized 
by  the  system  will  not  be  available  to 
Government  agencies,  employers,  and 
other  persons  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
work  eligibility. 

Second.  A  withholding  of  verifica- 
tion will  not  be  lawful  except  on  the 
basis  that  the  prospective  employee 
has  faUed  to  show  that  he  is  a  UJB.  cit- 
izen, an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  or  an  alien  au- 
thorised to  be  so  employed  by  the  im- 
mi^«tion  law  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

Third.  The  system  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  law  enforcement  use  outside 
the  proposed  employer  sanctions  and 
present  labor  law  procedures. 

Fourth.  If  the  system  were  to  re- 
quire Individuals  to  present  a  card  or 
other  docimient.  then  such  document 
would  not  be  required  to  be  presented 
for  any  purpose  other  than  verifica- 
tion of  employment  eligibility  and 
would  not  be  required  to  be  carried  on 
the  person. 

The  committee  Is  not  requiring  or 
permitting  the  development  of  an  in- 
ternal passport  or  national  identifica- 
tion card.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
44  States  already  have  photos  on  their 
drivers  licenses  and  nondrivers  have 
requested  photo-bearing  cards  for 
Identification  purposes  only.  Addition- 
ally. Americans  being  who  and  what 
they  are.  their  values  and  culture  and 
this  form  of  government  would  never 
allow  a  national  identification  card  to 
happen.  Our  entire  form  of  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  change  for  this 
system  to  be  perverted  in  some  way  to 
the  detriment  of  the  American  people. 
If  that  hi4>pens,  we  wiU  have  much 
more  serious  concerns  than  simply  a 
worker  eligibility  system. 

Some  daim  that  current  identifiers 
are  stiff ident  for  a  verification  sjrstem: 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

The  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  recently  held  a  hearing 
specifically  on  the  fraudulent  use  of 


government  identification.  That  com- 
mittee found  that  over  6  millkm  false 
Government  Identifleatioo  cards  were 
lielng  produced  each  year.  Testimony 
was  received  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  counterfeiting  business  for 
years  telling  how  simple  it  was  to 
produce  false  doeummts.  He  had  a 
very  lucrative  business,  mostly  in  the 
area  of  the  ADIT  or  green  card.  A 
recent  pilot  project  between  the  Social 
Security  Adminl8trati<m  and  the  INS 
in  Denver  conduded  that  SO  percent 
of  the  INS  documoits  presented  to  es- 
tablish social  security  cards  and  bene- 
fits were  false.  A  successful  employer 
sanctions  program  rests  on  a  secure 
eligibility  sy^em. 

The  NAACP.  AFL-CIO.  American 
Legion,  the  National  Association  of 
lianufacturers.  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Businesses,  the 
Business  Roundtable.  FAIR.  Zero  Pop- 
ulation Growth,  not  to  mention  re- 
nowned dvil  libertarians  such  as 
Father  Ted  Hesburgh.  Elliot  Richard- 
son and  F.  Ray  Marshall,  all  support 
the  development  of  a  universal  verifi- 
cation system  if  we  are  to  have  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

In  fact,  universal  verification  is  the 
only  reliable  insurance  we  have 
against  discrimination.  This  will  be 
more  effective  than  any  amount  of 
f imds  appn^riated  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  or  any  other 
anti-discrimination  bureaucracy.  The 
best  means  to  eliminate  discrimination 
is  to  insure  that  every  employer  must 
verify  the  employment  eligibility  of 
every  person  newly  hired.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  the  identifier  and  that 
reason  has  not  changed. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need.  I 
shall  sp^  briefly.  I  want  to  Join  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  contribution  to  this  legislation 
on  this  particular  issue.  The  select 
commission,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  recommend  a  procedure  to  the 
Congress  alx>ut  how  potential  employ- 
ees were  going  to  indicate  that  they 
were  legally  eligible  to  work  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  di- 
versity of  views  on  this  issue  and  the 
select  commission  could  not  agree  on  a 
new  identification  procedure.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  sense  of  the  Congress,  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  that  we  use 
the  existing  Identification  procedures 
for  the  interim  period  of  time.  There 
Is.  naturally,  a  very  considerable  con- 
cern about  what  any  administration 
would  recommend  to  be  the  ultimate 
identification  vehide  for  the  future. 
That  issue  was  partly  addressed  last 
year,  when  we  detMited  the  immigra- 
tion bill,  to  some  extent  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Hew  ToA  (Mr.  MorvxHAii). 
who  Introduced  a  aenie^-ttae-Senate 
resolution  that  social  aeeuilty  cards  be 
made  fraud  resistant. 

That  wag  not  (mly  to  protect  the 
sodal  security  system,  but  obvloualy,  I 
think,  from  the  dlsciwalcn  and  debate, 
he  was  considering  that  some  form  of 
a  revised  tamper-iutiof  or  fkmud-realst- 
ant  sodal  aecurlty  card  may  ultimately 
be  the  velilde  for  enqiloymait  Identi- 
fication. I  think  BaaXat  HaxmLD  Is 
assuring  itie  American  people  that 
when  the  final  reoommendatkm  Is 
made  on  this  issue,  and  It  Is  an  ex- 
tremely important  issue.  Congress  wfll 
have  a  volte.  I  think  that  that  Is  con- 
structive and  important  and.  I  think,  a 
very  useful  addition  to  this  legislation. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  accept- 
ed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly sub4(arlbe  to  the  remarks  of  my 
good  colleague  and  coHok  manager  of 
this  bill.  I  not  only  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  rmn  Iowa.  If  there  was  one  long,  loyal 
helpmate,  through  many,  many  hear- 
inffi.  at  my  side,  it  was  this  gentlonan 
from  Iowa.  He  followed  It  adroitly  and 
thoughtfully,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  the  way  he  does  his  work.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  really  do.  When  this 
one  came  up.  he  addressed  this  issue 
carefully.  The  last  time  we  discussed 
it.  I  think  we  reached  a  good  result. 

The  amendment  Is  quite  aocn>table 
to  this  coiaanager  of  the  bill  also. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.   President.   I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The    amendment    (No.    1281)    was 

agreed  to.  ^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amenifanent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oni  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  (m  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ui.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  manager  will  yield  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  SDiPSON.  From  the  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly shall. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
taken  a  lot  of  static  on  his  leadership 
in  this  very  inutortant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion from  many  diff a«nt  pervectives 
and  from  different  constituent  groups. 
I  know  of  one  at  least  that  has  been 
very  critioal  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  allegedly  proposing  and  advo- 
cating a  national  identification  card. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
try  to  refute  that  very  unfounded  and 
false  chakge.  because  even  without 
this  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  in  no  way  been  a  spon- 
sor or  an  advocate  of  a  national  identifi- 
cation card. 


If  people  would  take  the  time  to 
read  the  legislation,  to  read  the 
RnoBD.  to  read  the  legislative  history, 
then  they  would  Imow  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill  Is  simply  that  the 
President  must  establish  something 
that  cannot  be  coimterfeited.  as  far  as 
a  secure  system  of  identification  is 
concerned.  This  could  be  many  things, 
induding  existing  documents. 

So  to  make  this  charge  against  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  spedous.  It 
is  either  done  out  of  ignorance  or  a  de- 
liberate misinterpretation,  because 
anyone  who  takes  but  u  moment  to 
read  the  legislation  or  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  available  data  and  mate- 
rial surrounding  the  history  of  this 
legislation  would  Imow  the  contrary  to 
be  true. 

I  add  my  voice,  not  only  in  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Senator's  leadership,  but 
also  in  the  attempt  to  at  least  assist  in 
some  small  way  to  allay  the  fears  of 
those  who  have  been  stirred  up  with- 
out foundation,  without  any  evidence, 
without  any  fact  at  all.  I  decry  that 
kind  of  political  demagoguery.  That  is 
all  one  can  call  it.  I  think  it  Is  charita- 
ble to  refer  to  the  people  who  have 
criticized  Senator  Simpsoh  in  this 
manner  as  ignorant. 

With  tJ^  amendment,  which  merely 
underscores  what  the  Senator  has 
made  dear  on  the  record  in  the  past,  I 
am  hopeful  that  that  kind  of  criticism 
will  now  fade  into  history  and  that  it 
will  not  be  repeated.  It  is  just  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  in  these  positions  at 
times  where  we  have  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  record  or  position 
against  claims  arising  from  falsehoods 
and  misperceptions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  courage  and  for  his  perserver- 
ance  in  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  I  very 
much  thank  my  colleague  from 
Oregon.  He  Is  very  gracious.  It  Is  very 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  who  are  com- 
municating with  us  electronically,  we 
have  now  one  remaining  amendment, 
which  is  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
There  is  every  i)ossibility  that  that 
might  be  resolved.  If  not.  then  there  is 
a  30-minute  time  agreement  on  the 
amendment  equidly  divided,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Bir.  SIMPSON.  We  will  handle  that 
well  prior  to  the  time  for  the  record 
rollcall  vote.  If  that  amendment  is  pre- 
sented and  resolved,  the  Levin  amend- 
ment will  fall  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  the  regular  order  amending 
process. 

With  that,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum;  that  it  not  be  charged  to 
either  side  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  deik  will  call  the  rolL 


The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMDnnmrr  no.  laai 

(Piupoae.  To  EBUbHili  the  LegalizsUon 
Review  CJommliilon) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  considerattorL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  tie  stated. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  ICaasachuaetts  (Mr. 
KsmnDT)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1282. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  he  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  207,  between  lines  7  and  8,  inaett 
the  following: 

LBGAUZATIOH  SXVUW  COMICISSKHI 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Le- 
galization Review  Commission  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  composed  of  three 
memiiers  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  individuals  of  the  private  sector.  The 
President  shall  desigiuite  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  (^mmission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  rate  payable  for  GS-18  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  C:ode,  for  each  day.  including 
travel  time,  such  member  is  oisaced  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  CtMumission.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

(cKl)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  once 
every  3  months. 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Cranmission  shall— 

(1)  monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
program  to  adjust  the  status  of  aliens  under 
section  245A  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act; 

(2)  keep  the  President  currently  and  fully 
informed  on  the  degree  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  section:  and 

(3)  prepare  and  transmit,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tlds 
Act.  to  the  President,  the  CkHnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  summarizing  the  progress 
made  since  such  date  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  section  24SA 
of  such  Act.  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Commission  may  have. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such  bear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  CTommission  considers  appro- 
priate.  The   Commission   may   administer 
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oUm  or  atfln—ttaM  to  wltueMM  appertan 
taf  OK  the  Oonmlafcm. 

(f )  Upon  reqiMot  of  the  Commteton,  the 
head  of  any  ndnal  aconey  !■  autliorlaed  to 
detaa.  OD  a  rrimtanable  bairia.  any  of  the 

tai  order  to  wmUt  the  OommiHion  In  carry- 
taWootthleaeettaB. 

(()  Tbetc  are  authortad  to  be  amvoprl- 
ated  meh  aoBW  ai  may  be  neceaary  to  carry 
out  the  pwwMcna  of  thia  lecUop. 

<h)  Hie  iiroTlrtona  of  thla  aectlon  shall 
II  0MiDtha  after  the  date  of  en- 
iof  thla  Act 

On  pace  lOS.  In  the  table  of  contents, 
after  the  Item  rdattnc  to  section  302.  Insert 
thefoDowtnr- 
"Sec    MS.    LecallBtion    Review    Commis- 


Ifr.  KESfNEDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  Lecallsatlon  Review 
Oommisslan  would  be  to  assure  that 
fun  pubUc  scrutiny  is  given  to  this  ex- 
traordinary program  which  Involves 
both  Government  and  non-Oovem- 
ment  agendes.  Because  the  legalin- 
Uon  program  relies  so  heavily  upon 
the  involvement  and  co(V>eration  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  and  nongovern- 
mental groups— and  not  Just  upon  the 
Immigration  Service— I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  a  body  other 
than  INS  or  the  Justice  Department 
to  review  this  program. 

Because  this  program  is  so  unprece- 
dented and  is  a  one-time  operation,  it 
is  essential  that  it  go  forward  satisfac- 
torily during  the  limited  time  it  is  au- 
thorised. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  cmly  three  persons,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  have  a  lifeqian  of 
only  18  months,  which  is  the  duration 
of  the  program.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
would  be  a  high-level  citizen's  review 
commisMcm— chaired  by  someone  like 
Father  Hesburgh— but  not  be  a  new 
bureaucracy  with  a  large  staff. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
immtgrmtiftn  Subcommittee  and  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  about  this 
concept  I  know  that  he  has  indicated 
an  interest  in  this  idea.  I  also  recog- 
nise that  this  kind  of  a  group  can  be 
established  by  Executive  order.  It  does 
not  need  legislative  enactment. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  floor 
manager  as  to  his  reaction  to  this  con- 
cept? 

Mr.  SIMF60N.  Mr.  President.  I. 
indeed,  have  the  same  interest  in  as- 
surtaig  that  legaliation  is  appropriate 
and  workable,  and  the  idea  of  a  legal- 
intkm  review  commission  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  me  in  any  way.  especially 
If  It  were  very  limited  in  staff  so  that 
it  does  not  grow  out  of  control,  some- 
one of  the  stature  of  Father  Hes- 
burgh. Indeed,  if  we  could  burden  him 
with  (»ie  more  duty  In  society,  with  all 
the  other  things  he  does.  The  Select 
Oommisslon  is  what  got  us  to  this 
p<^t.  and  we  saw  the  woikabHity  of  it. 
So  I  do  appreciate  the  Senator  not 
t«i«M«y  this  prcHMsal  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  for  a  vote,  but  I  can 
assure  him  that  I  will  work  not  only 


toward  pertiaps  the  executive  action 
but  also  toward  hearings  to  see  if  it 
might  not  be  a  very  worthwhile  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  assurance.  I  welcome  a  chance 
to  f  oUow  up  on  his  response. 

With  those  kinds  of  assurances,  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEC  The 
pending  question  is  on  amendment 
1210  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  It.  in  about  2  minutes  we 
start  the  votes.  The  amendment  which 
is  pending  is  the  amendment  which  I 
offered.  I  would  be  very  hopeful  that 
at  the  end  of  the  series  of  votes  I  will 
be  able  to  modify  the  amendment  in  a 
way  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
floor  manager.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  present  time 
under  the  previous  consent  agreement 
we  are  about  to  enter  into  the  series  of 
votes. 

Mr.  snfFSON.  Mi.  President,  let  me 
Just  briefly  review  the  situation. 
Indeed,  I  think  we  have  reached  an  ac- 
commodation on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, but  we  need  not  process  that 
now  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
order  or  the  time  agreement. 

The  Levin  amendment  will  then  be 
withdrawn  after  that  acceptance,  and 
we  can  do  that  at  the  completion  of 
the  stacked  votes. 

I  think  that  is  where  we  are.  We 
then  should  be  ready  to  go  on  to  final 
passage  very  shortly  thereafter. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  would  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  This  is  one  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  ask  unamlmous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment.        

Bftr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  this  to  the  Senator,  but  I  had  no 
notice  that  there  was  going  to  be  an- 
other amendment  added  to  the  list  of 
qualified  amendments.  If  the  Senator 
will  give  me  Just  a  moment,  I  will  see  if 
we  can  clear  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  after  dis- 
ctissing  this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader,  the  chairman,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  I 
withdrew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  understand  that  the  matter 
will  be  taken  care  of  subsequently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  S:30  has  arrived,  and  I  believe 
that  the  votes  are  about  to  occur.  But 
let  me  put  a  unanlmous-oonsent  re- 
quest In  respect  to  the  management  of 
those  votea.  It  has  been  submitted  to 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  believe  he 
does  not  object  to  it  I  will  state  it  now 
for  his  consideration  and  that  of  all 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  first  rollcall  vote  which  Is 
about  to  occur,  all  remaining  roUcall 
votes  in  sequence  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes each. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  4  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. 2  minutes  on  a  side,  to  Intervene 
between  those  votes,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  ttie  upocxningvote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMZHSKBIIT  SO.  ltT4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  amendment  1274,  offered  by  the 
Soiator  from  New  Jersey. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President  this 
biU  took  the  decision  to  legalize  cer- 
tain aliens  as  a  Federal  responsibility 
in  which  States  and  localities  have  no 
say.  If  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
legalize  these  people,  then  it  is  up  to 
all  Americans  to  share  in  the  cost. 

Concentrating  the  burdens  on  those 
States  with  the  heaviest  concentration 
of  newly  legalized  immigrants  is  not 
only  unfair,  but  also.  I  think  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  engender  opposition  to 
the  program  and  to  those  it  is  intend- 
ed to  benefit. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  costs  associated  with  public  as- 
sistance that  are  incurred  by  the  State 
in  existing  State  programs  that  are 
available  to  any  other  citizen  of  that 
State  should  be  available  to  those  ille- 
gal aliens  we  are  legalizing  and  should 
be  reimbursed  at  the  Federal  level,  100 
percent  Otherwise,  we  are  transfer- 
ring back  to  the  States  enormous  costs 
for  cotmties,  for  local  municipalities, 
and  for  State  governments.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
do  that.  We  have  taken  a  Federal  deci- 
sion to  legalize  certain  aliens,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  pay  for 
that  decision. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment  which  I  oppose,  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
imburse the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  welfare  benefits  and  educa- 
tional benefits. 

Please  understand  that  this  is  not 
Just  welfare  benefits.  This  is  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  to  aliens  al- 
ready living  and  working  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  a  legalization  program 
here.  There  is  no  question  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  have  a  provi- 


sion about  temporary  rwident  aliens 
and  permatient  resident  aliens.  These 
are  not  refugees  admitted  to  this  ooun- 
fary  by  the  Presidoit  after  oonsultatloD 
with  Congress.  The  people  legalized 
under  this  bill  are  woridng  here.  They 
have  been  working  and  oontributtng  to 
their  communities  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time.  They  have  acquired 
what  we  call  equities  and  put  down 
roots.  Thege  people  are  paying  State 
and  local  t«xes,  income  taxes,  property 
taxes,  indlfectly  through  rents  or  dl- 
recUy  through  home  ownership. 

Refugees  might  well  be  a  Fednal  re- 
qmnslUllty  of  100  percent  but  this  Is 
not  a  100-percent  Federal  reqionsibil- 
ity.  It  Is  a  shared  responsibility.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  benefits  of  legalisation  re- 
ceived by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, including  the  taxes  I  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  remonsibllities 
of  the  FMeral  Government  This 
shared  restwnslbllity  is  recognized  In 
this  bill  Inr  a  provision  for  Federal 
block  grant  assistance  to  the  States 
baaed  on  a  formula  which  recognizes 
the  number  of  legalized  aliens  In  each 
State. 

The  administration  has  assured  me 
that  there  will  be  provision  for  $1.1 
billion  to  $1.4  billion  available  for  that 
block  grant  program. 

This  is  Che  issue.  These  people  we 
are  talking  about  here  are  economic 
migrants  who  came  here  to  work- 
young,  single  males. 

Under  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, we  already  have  a  requirement 
that  all  alien  children  In  this  country 
are  entitled  to  a  free  public  education. 
So  legiQization  alone  wHI  not  Increase 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  BaADUT's  amend- 
ment to  authorize  reimbursement  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  legalisation 
progam  authorized  by  S.  529.  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983. 

BCr.  President.  I  am  not  only  pleased 
to  coq)onsor  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey's  amendment  I  sm  relieved 
that  at  loKig  last  other  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  are  realizing 
the  importance  of  Federal  assistance 
in  inunlgratlon  programs.  My  State  of 
Florida  is  stlU  baaing  out  txom  the  un- 
precedented expenses  brought  on  by 
the  Cuban  flotilla  and  Haitian  Influx 
of  1980  and  1981.  Florida  received  very 
little  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dtiring  the  whole  ordeal  and 
what  little  financial  help  we  got  came 
because  several  of  us  in  the  Florida 
delegation  badgered  our  friends  on  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  provide 
some  relief  to  Florida.  We  got  It  but 
we  had  to  repeat  the  fight  several 
times.  Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  Senator  Braolxt  and  others  are 
recognizing  the  need  and  efficiency  of 


authorizing  reimbursement  In  Federal 
immigration  law. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  a  dyed-in- 
the  wool  convert  to  the  whole  Idea  of 
legaltaation.  I  have  great  problons 
with  grantbDg  automatic  residency  to  a 
vast  subsodety  of  undocumented 
aliens  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  problems  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  an  unknown 
number— documented  estimates  on  the 
number  of  illegal  aliens  ranges  from  3 
million  to  12  million  persons.  Nine  mil- 
llim  persons  is  a  wide  discrepancy  and 
we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
unknowns  have  already  participated  in 
our  schools.  In  our  health  care,  and  in 
our  sodal  services.  The  enactment  of  a 
legalization  program  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant imjMtct  on  Florida.  And  then, 
perhitfXB  most  of  the  undocumented 
aliens  have  alr^wly  placed  their  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  and  made  them- 
selves available  to  our  health  care. 
Then,  the  impact  of  legalization  might 
be  w»<nitn»^i  We  Just  do  not  know.  And. 
I  do  not  like  enacting  such  important 
policies  when  we  are  dealing  with  such 
a  significant  unknown. 

I  also  have  problems  with  the  legal- 
ization program  because  in  my  view  we 
are  ir*^*"g  It  easier  for  people  who  il- 
legally entered  the  United  States  to 
obtain  residency  than  for  those  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  attempted 
to  come  through  the  legal  process.  My 
offices  in  Florida  and  Washington  are 
Inundated  with  resquests  for  assist- 
ance in  getting  a  relative  into  the 
United  States.  These  people  are  told 
they  must  be  put  on  a  waiting  list 
which  already  has  thousands  of  i4>pU- 
cants  on  it.  They  are  puzzled  and  an- 
gered about  the  legalization  program. 
I  understand  that  concern. 

But  I  also  understand  Senator  Sncp- 
soH's  concern  that  this  subsociety  of 
undocumented  persons  which  has 
grown  to  great  numbers  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  must  be  dealt  with 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  S.  529  attempts 
to  provide  such  a  process  but  I  believe 
that  Senator  Braolet's  reimburse- 
ment mechanism  is  more  adequate 
than  the  one  in  S.  529.  We  in  Florida 
are  familiar  with  the  great  difficulties 
in  block  grant  reimbursement  for  im- 
migration crises  and  I  therefore  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
Bbadlkt  In  sponsoring  a  100-percent 
reimbursement  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us  in 
supporting  this  important  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  my  full  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Bradlet,  to  provide  100-per- 
oeat  reimbursement  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  cost  of  providing 
assistance  to  newly  legalized  aliens. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of  Ille- 
gal aliens,  and  of  the  legalization  pro- 


gram taapoBed  in  the  bill  before  us 
today,  we  suffer  from  a  lack  of  accu- 
rate and  specific  information.  No  one 
knows  Just  how  many  illegal  aliens 
reside  In  the  United  States  today— the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  the 
total  was  between  3.5  and  6  million  in 
1980.  No  one  knows  Just  how  many 
will  become  temporary  or  permanent 
residents  under  the  legalization  pro- 
posal And.  as  a  result  no  one  knows 
just  what  legalization  will  cost. 

Under  S.  529.  newly  legalized  immi- 
grants will  be  ineligible  for  almost 
every  Federal  assistance  program. 
Judging  from  past  court  decisions, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  constitu- 
tionally required  to  extend  eligibility 
for  their  programs  to  newly  legalized 
aliens.  Rough  estimates  indicate  that 
the  resulting  costs  to  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  quite  significant. 
New  York  City,  for  example,  estimates 
that  S.  529  will  result  In  additional 
costs  of  $40  to  $45  million.  The  cost  to 
New  York  State  may  exceed  $200  mil- 
lion. These  cost  projections  are  based' 
on  estimates  of  at  least  750,000  Illegal 
immigrants  in  New  Yoik  City,  and 
over  1  million  in  the  State.  The  block 
grant  established  in  S.  529  cannot 
guarantee  even  a  minimal  reimburse- 
ment level.  It  provides  no  assurance  to 
States  and  localities  that  they  will  be 
sufficiently  compensated  for  the  costs 
they  incur  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

But  while  all  the  facts  may  not  be 
known,  the  principle  underlying  this 
issue  is  clear.  A  weighty  decision  on 
immigration  policy  is  about  to  be  made 
at  the  Federal  leveL  This  is  where 
such  a  decision  ought  to.  and  in  fact 
must,  be  made.  But  the  immigration 
bill,  as  currently  written,  unfairly 
would  shift  the  cost  of  a  Federal  deci- 
sion concerning  social  and  medical 
services  to  newly  legalized  aliens  on  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  espe- 
cially on  to  those  areas  with  relatively 
large  numbers  of  aliens. 

It  is  time  we  act  on  the  growing 
problem  of  illegal  aliens;  and  we  must 
be  ready,  as  a  nation,  to  cover  the 
costs  of  our  actions.  We  cannot 'in 
good  conscience  pass  the  financial  con- 
sequences of  our  decision  on  to  State 
and  local  governments  who  are  suffer- 
ing their  own  budgetary  difficulties. 
The  Federal  Government  must  remain 
accountable  and  responsible  for  the  ef- 
fects of  its  decisions.  That  is  why  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
cept of  full  reimbursement  and  that  is 
why  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
amendment  before  us  now. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1274.  the  Bradley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BRADIXT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remminint?  

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER. 
Tvmty  Kcondi 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  the 
worst  thlnt  that  could  be  said  about 
my  amendment  is  that  it  is  redundant: 
That  because  people  are  wortdng.  you 
wm  not  need  mcmey  for  public  sssist- 
ance  or  that  sufficient  assistance  is 
provided  under  a  blodi  grant  At  best, 
it  is  an  insurance  policy  that  guaran- 
tees States  and  localities  f  n«n  incur- 
ring an  excessive  burden. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
smendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislathre  cleric  caUed  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  snnounce  that  the 
Senator  fran  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroas) 
is  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fran  Arizona  (Mr.  DcCoh- 
cm).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
HsBT).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HxruH).  the  Senator  frtMn  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihqs),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Numi)  are  necessar- 
ily absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yess  37. 
nays  57.  ss  follows: 

[BoUnU  Vote  Na  96  Lee.] 
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Andrewi 

Dodd 

Feu 

Boitaen 

Pryor 

Bidoi 

Glenn 

Randolph 

HawUna 

Rietle 

Dovcn 

Helta 

Sartanea 

Bradley 

iBouye 

SaHer 

BnapM* 

Jaekaon 

Specter 

Duidlck 

Johaaton 

Tower 

Bsml 

Taontas 

Chllea 

Levin 

WUaon 

CnuMtoa 

Mataunaca 

Zorlnaky 

lyAmata 

DtaHO 

Moynihan 
NAY&-57 

Abdnor 

OtMdey 

MltcheU 

AnHtroog 

Hatch 

Mufkowaki 

Biker 

Hatfleld 

HIcklea 

niiifiH 

Hecht 

Packwood 

BoichwHa 

Helm 

Percy 

Ctaafee 

Buddleaton 

Pieaaler 

CaefanB 

Humphiey 

Prozmlre 

Cohen 

Jepaen 

Quayle 

Duiforth 

ITiwhaiini 

Roth 

Denton 

Kaaten 

Rudman 

Dele 

Kennedy 

aimptm 

Doaoenid 

Laxalt 

Stennli 

■Wietan 

LMhy 

Stevena 

Una 

Symma 

don 

IjiMar 

Thuimood 

ret* 

MtiI*-!" 

Trtble 

Own 

Mattliwly 

Wallop 

OoMwater 

MeChira 

Warner 

Oorton 

Meleher 

Weteker 

NOTVormo-s 

DeOondnl 

HefUn 

Nunn 

Hart 

HolUnci 

Stafford 

So  Mr.  BxAOLcr's 
1274)  was  rejected. 


amendment  (No. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Presidait  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
series  of  six  votes  will  take  us  all  after- 
noon if  we  have  to  keep  trying  to  get 
order. 


MO.  laTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  now  recurs  on  amendment 
No.  1275  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphbkt).  There 
are  4  minutes  of  debate  evenly  divided. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  barely  hear  mjrself.  snd  I  doubt 
whether  others  can  hear  my  voice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
all  Senators  having  conversations 
plesse  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  grii^ts  amnesty  to  those  who 
have  broken  our  laws,  our  immigration 
laws.  That  is  an  act  of  considerable 
compassion.  I  think  perhaps  an  act  of 
too  great  compassion. 

But  in  any  case,  I  ssk.  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  go  beyond  amnesty,  to  go 
beyond  forgiving  the  transgression  of 
our  laws  and  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
vide entitlement  benefits  to  those  ille- 
gnl  aliens  granted  amnesty  under  this 
biU?  I  suggest  the  answer  is  "No."  I 
suggest  the  answer  is  patently  unfair 
to  our  own  taxpayers  to  have  to  pro- 
vide benefits  on  top  of  amnesty,  to 
provide  entitlement  benefits  to  those 
who  have  criminally  broken  our  laws 
but  who  are  forgiven  by  this  pending 
legislation. 

So  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  preclude  the  extension  of  entitle- 
ment benefits  until  the  illegal  aliens 
granted  amnesty  under  this  biU  attain 
naturalized  citizenship.  It  is  that 
simple.  They  would  not  be  entitled  to 
entitlement  benefits.  They  would  not 
be  due  entitlement  benefits  until  they 
became  naturalized  citizens. 

Mr.  President  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  no  idea  how  much  it  will 
cost  us  if  indeed  they  became  eligible 
for  entitlement  benefits  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  actually  know  how 
many  illegal  aliens  there  are  in  this 
country.  The  estimates  range  from  3 
million  to  12  million.  Nobody  Icnows 
what  it  is.  so  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  entitlemmt  benefits 
for  Olegal  aliens,  but  we  know  it  would 
be  very  substantial. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment  Once  again,  very  simply, 
it  precludes  extending  entitlement 
benefits  to  those  illegal  aliens  granted 
amnesty  under  this  bUL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spkrb).  The  Senator  from  WycHning. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  the 
purpose  of  the  legalization  program, 
controversial  as  it  may  be,  is  simply  to 
bring  forward  people  who  have  been 
living  in  a  fearful  subculture  within 
our  society.  We  are  diminished  by 
their  existence.  And  while  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  need  to  present 
the  amendment  reducing  Federal  costs 
at  a  time  of  unaoceptably  large  defi- 
cits. I  fear  the  amendment  will  tend  to 
continue  the  existence  of  a  suliclsss  of 
persons.  Here  is  the  issue. 

Recall  that  those  who  emigrate  to 
this  country,  those  who  receive  green 
cards  as  permanent  resident  aliens, 
some  of  them  never  want  to  become 
naturalized  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  the  staff 
please  cease  conversation  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber?  Senators  who  are 
talking,  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Some  do  not  wish  to 
become  naturalized  citizens  and  under 
our  Constitution  and  laws  it  \s  not  nec- 
essary for  them  to  naturalize  in  order 
for  t^em  to  enjoy  most  of  the  benefits 
and  protections  in  this  country,  other 
than  the  right  to  vote. 

These  people  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  society.  They  serve  in  the  armed 
services.  They  contribute  in  many 
other  ways.  They  pay  taxes.  To  perma- 
nently withhold  any  Federal  welfare 
benefits  from  those  who  are  legal  but 
never  naturalized  will,  in  effect,  per- 
petuate another  subclass  within  our 
society. 

I  Imow  my  colleague  has  a  wish  for 
20  seconds.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
ready in  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  we 
will  not  provide  these  social  benefits 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  extend  that  for  2  more 
years  or  more. 

I  basically  think  the  amendment  is 
unconstitutional.  But.  second,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said,  they 
pay  taxes  and.  if  you  ever  get  in  a  situ- 
ation where  you  have  a  draft,  they  will 
be  drafted  and  they  will  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  country.  They 
have  all  the  responsibilities  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens,  but  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  none  of  the 
benefits. 


I  hope,  tot  the  reasons  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wytnning  has  outlined.  tAiat 
it  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  questton  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmoit  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  BxmnaxT).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
dei^  wni  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS  aimounoed  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STAiffOBD) 
is  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  CRAMSTON  announced  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DbCoh- 
cna).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hakt).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HxruM).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HoLLzmM)3nd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuim).  are  nec- 
essarily absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
tier  wishing  to  vote? 

The  resuK  was  announced— yeas  31. 
nays  63.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  97  Leg.] 
YEA8-31 

Abdnor 

Armstronf 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Boren 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Denton 

Dole 


Exon 

Ford 

Oam 

Hatch 

Helma 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Hasten 

Lone 


MeClure 

meUea 

Rudman 

Stennis 

Symma 

Tiible 

WaUop 

ZortaMky 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 


BoachwlU 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cranston 

Danforth 

DUon 

Dodd 

Domenid 

Durenberger 

Eacleton 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Oortoo 

Oranley 


DeCondni 
Hart 


NATS-«S 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heins 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

J<riu>ston 

TTassfhaiiin 

Kennedy 

Lautenbert 

Laxalt 

Ueahy 

Levin 

Mathlas 

Matsimaga 

Meleher 

Metaenbaum 

UitcheU 

Moynihan 

Murkowakl 

NOTVOTmO-« 


nckwood 
Feu 

Percy 


Piujuulre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rte^ 

Roth 


SImpaon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Warner 
Weleker 


HefUn 
Holllncs 


Nunn 
Stafford 


So  Mr.  BuMPHRKT's  amendment  (No. 
1275)  was  vejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presidfflit  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MIBIDlian  so.  11T7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Cranston 
amendment  No.  1277,  with  4  minutes 
of  debate  equally  divided. 


The  Sttiate  will  be  in  order. 
All  those  wishing  to  carry  on  conver- 
sations, please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  will 
quiddy  utilfase  a  minute  of  my  2  min- 
utes, giving  the  opportimlty  to  the 
Senator  from  California  to  come  to 
the  Chamber. 

I  am  <vpo8ing  this  amendment.  The 
legalization  provisions  in  this  bill  I 
would  h<ve  would  resolve  a  serious  na- 
tional problem. 

We  are  going  to  have  himdreds  of 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  people 
here  under  legalization.  If  every  one  of 
them  were  entitled  to  judicial  review 
of  legalization,  it  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary burdening  of  the  legal  system 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  fright- 
ening prospect. 

Please  remember,  we  are  not  talking 
about  citizens,  we  are  talking  about 
persons  who  illegally  entered  the 
country. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  behalf  of  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  li«r.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  modest  attempt  to 
make  the  legalization  provisions  of 
this  bill  slightly  more  just.  It  adopts 
the  language  of  the  House  Judiciary 
ccmunittee. 

It  would  provide  to  court's  already 
reviewing  a  deportation  order  of  an 
alien  whose  application  for  legaliza- 
tion has  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  record  of  the  legaliza- 
tion proceeding^  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  a  gross  abuse  of  admin- 
istrative discrelion  or  whether  the 
facts  as  a  whole  are  inconsistent  with 
the  findings  of  fact 

To  deny  this  very  limited  form  of  ju- 
dicial review  is  to  encourage  the 
abuses  it  is  designed  to  correct. 

My  amendment  will  save  otherwise 
eligible  aliens  from  injustice. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  BCr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  biU  derk  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (B4r.  Stafford) 
is  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HKPLm),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  are  necessari- 
ly absent 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  20, 
nays  75.  as  follows: 

OUdleaU  Vote  No.  98  Leg.) 
TEA8-20 


Biden 

Blncaman 

Boaehwltz 

Cranston 

Olenn 

Inouye 

Kennedy 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

E^leton 

East 


Lautenberg  Packwood 

Leahy  PeU 

Levin  Riede 

Mataimaga  Saitanes 

Meleher  Specter 

Metaenbaum  Weieker 
Moynihan 

NAYS-75 

Exon 

Ford 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heins 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepeen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Hasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 


MItdieU 

Murkowski 

Nkkles 

Hunn 

Percy 

Preaaler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 


Simpson 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Ttangas 

Wallop 

Warner 

WUaon 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-5 
DeConcini  Heflin  Stafford 

Hart  Hollings 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1277)  was 
rejected. 

AMOIDIfOIT  HO.  lS7g 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cran- 
ston amendment  No.  1278. 

Mr.  C:RANST0N  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour 
minutes  equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  need,  which  will  not  be 
much. 

I  am  prepared  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  two  objections  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  felt 
that  the  procedure  proposed  to  pro- 
vide an  application  for  legalization 
would  create,  as  he  called  it  a  "cottage 
industry  in  sworn  statements,"  so  I 
propose  to  modify  the  amendment  and 
specify  that  the  affidavit  come  from 
the  applicant's  employer.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend? 

It  requires  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  modification  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated 
shortly.  I  will  proceed  in  the  appropri- 
ate way. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
suggested  that  the  amendment  would 
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change  the  burden  of  proof.  To  make 
sure  that  It  is  undentood  that  it  is 
only  a  rebuttable  presumption.  I  am 
modifying  the  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senate  if 
that  Is  his  understandlnr.  if  it  is  modi- 
fied In  that  way.  is  it  acceptable? 

Mr.  sniPBON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  modified  is  very  appro- 
priate and  It  now  makes  clear  that  a 
legaUattlon  applicant  may  use  the 
property  attested  statement  of  his  em- 
ployer to  establish  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumptlcm  of  physical  presence.  I  do 
accept  the  amendment  and  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  In  order  to  save 
the  Senate  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  so  modified^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectkm? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1278).  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 


'RO.  ISTf 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  McClure 
amendment  No.  1379. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  that  the 
INS  must  have  a  search  warrant  to 
enter  upon  a  field  as  well  as  a  search 
warrant  to  enter  into  any  of  the  build- 
ings where  they  may  seek  to  enforce 
the  immigration  laws  and  to  seek  out 
the  fllegal  aliens  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  wnmg  to  assiune  that  the  INS 
should  attempt  to  use  a  construction 
by  the  Supreme  Court  which  said  that 
search  warrants  are  not  necessary  to 
enter  an  open  field  when  that  Su- 
preme Court  decision  said  that  is 
where  a  crime  can  be  observed  to  be 
committed  in  front  of  their  eyes,  the 
presence  of  illegal  evidence,  the  pres- 
ence of  Illegal  activity.  The  only  evi- 


dence that  they  have  in  this  Instance 
is  to  observe  the  presence  of  someone 
In  the  field  who  may  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferent than  the  other  Americans,  and 
that  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
Juurtlfiable  reason  to  assume  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  to  justify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  open  field  rule. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  the  Fresh 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Growers  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nised.   

Mi.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
under  this  legislation  we  are  focusing 
on  employer  sanctions  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  undocumented  aliens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  focus  of  INS 
in  the  future  should  be  on  the  front 
office,  not  on  the  fields.  If  they  are 
going  to  go  into  the  fields,  they  should 
be  required  to  have  the  search  war- 
rants which  are  required  even  in  a 
bam  or  a  factory. 

The  problem  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  has  been  the  indiscriminate  char- 
acter of  the  sweeps.  Not  only  are  they 
often  a  disservice  to  the  aliens  but 
also,  in  many  instances,  a  grave  dis- 
service to  American  citizens  who  are 
caught  up  in  them. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  abuse  toward  which  this  is  direct- 
ed is  the  overzealous  attention  of  the 
INS  to  the  f  leldworker  problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the 
speaker.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  order. 

Bfr.  McCLURE.  The  evidence  is  ir- 
refutable that  98  percent  of  the  iUegal 
aliens  are  not  employed  in  agriculture. 
They  are  in  other  employment.  Yet, 
50  percent  of  those  apprehended  are 
in  the  fields,  which  indicates  that  the 
INS  Is  not  dlrectiitg  their  enforcement 
activity  at  the  real  problem  of  dis- 
placement of  workers  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reemphasize  the 
point  that  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment has  made. 

Most  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  this 
country  which  are  apprehended  by  the 
INS  are  apprehended  on  farms.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  agricultural 
community  that  the  INS  is  becoming 
Gestapo-like  in  their  operations. 


Mr.  President.  I  support  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho  (Senator 
McClubx)  and  his  amendment  requir- 
ing that  the  INS  have  a  search  war- 
rant before  entering  an  (ven  field. 
This  is  a  fundamental  issue  of  fairness 
and  will  end  the  constant  disruption  of 
a  farmer's  work  force. 

Mr.  President.  Just  this  past  week- 
end there  was  a  raid  by  the  INS  in 
Sailer  Creek.  Idaho,  not  for  from 
Glenns  Ferry,  involving  30  illegal 
aliens.  A  26-year-old  illegal  alien,  here 
trying  only  to  earn  a  living  for  his 
family  in  Mexico,  died  of  a  massive 
heart  attack  while  being  chased  down 
by  the  INS.  With  instances  as  this 
taking  place,  the  local  dttatens  and  sea- 
sonal labor  alike  look  upon  the  INS  as 
the  Gestapo.  It  is  not  only  the  Illegal 
aliens  which  flee  during  on  INS  raid.  I 
persoiwlly  have  seen  Instances  of  legal 
aliens  and  even  U.S.  citizens  of  Span- 
ish descent  fleeing  in  fear  from  INS 
agents  because  of  the  tactics  of  the 
INS. 

Now  these  farmers  are  in  a  bind. 
Farmers  cannot  get  help  locally  to 
perform  many  of  their  labor  require- 
ments. Further  this  is  a  crucial  time  in 
the  crop  cycle,  trying  to  get  our  crops 
watered  up.  Farmers  must  have  assur- 
ance that  they  will  have  a  reliable 
source  of  labor  that  wlU  help  in  the 
raising  of  their  crops.  The  tactics  of 
the  INS  and  tragedy  which  resulted 
from  this  incident  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  rights  of  the  farmer 
cannot  continue  to  be  violated.  This  is 
the  only  type  of  police-state  activity  of 
this  nature  allowed  in  the  United 
States.  I  commend  Senator  McClukb 
for  his  efforts,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
support  this  amendment  now  as  I  did 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  when 
Senator  Hayakawa  was  its  sponsor. 

Mr.  TOWERS.  Bifr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  the  long 
hours  of  hard  work  that  have  gone 
into  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  existing  system. 
This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
scientious and  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators  to  allow  us  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  Nation's  immigra- 
tion problems,  which  are  the  result  of 
our  inability  to  enforce  our  borders 
and  which  have  allowed  unprecedent- 
ed numbers  of  illegal  aliens  to  enter 
our  country. 

However,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  long  overdue  and  much-needed  re- 
forms in  our  immigration  laws,  I  was 
compelled  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  becuase  of  my  serious  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  various  provisions  in  the  bill, 
and  which  I  regret  are  included  in 
almost  identical  form  in  the  bill  now 
before  us,  S.  529. 
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Among  my  concerns  are  those  provi- 
sions In  a  (29  which  would  impose 
sanctions  against  those  employers  who 
hire  Illegal  aliens.  Whfle  I  am  strongly 
<H>posed  in  principle  to  the  deliberate 
hiring  of  petstms  known  to  be  In  this 
country  illegally.  I  do  not  bdleve  that 
the  provisons  embodied  In  this  bill  are 
an  appropriate  means  of  addressing 
the  problem. 

The  mere  failure  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary documentation  which  this  bill 
requires  for  all  new  hires  by  all  em- 
ployers of  four  or  more  Individuals 
could  result  in  a  $500  fine.  Actually 
hiring  an  illegal  alien  would  lead  to  a 
$1,000  fine  per  aUen  for  the  first  of- 
fense, a  $2,000  fine  per  alien  for  the 
second,  and.  ultimately,  a  Jail  sentence 
upon  conviction  of  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  hfring  an  undocumented 
worker. 

I  believe  the  recordkeeping  burden 
which  this  bill  would  impose  is  mind- 
boggling,  particularly  for  small  busi- 
ness owners  for  whom  this  require- 
ment would  be  particularly  onerous. 

Equally  a«  important  as  the  imfalr 
impact  whleh  I  believe  these  provi- 
sions will  have  on  employers,  is  the 
discriminataby  effect  which  I  fear  em- 
ployer sanations  may  cause  agalnt 
American  citizens  or  legal  aliens  of  mi- 
nority groups.  If  an  employer  knows 
he  is  facing  stiff  monetary  penalties, 
let  alone  tl^  possibility  of  a  JaO  sen- 
tence, for  hiring  an  indlvldiial  who 
turns  out  to  be  an  Illegal  alien,  can  we 
be  surprise^  if  he  elects  not  to  hire 
anyone  who  looks  or  appears  to  be  for- 
eign? I  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
worthy  goal  of  making  certain  that 
people  who  break  our  immigration 
laws  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  the 
United  States  Justifies  creating  this 
unconscionable  burden  on  either  em- 
ployer or  employee. 

As  you  are  aware,  many  efforts  have 
been  made  on  the  Senate  floor  in  con- 
nection wlti  this  legislation  to  amelio- 
rate the  potentially  damaging  effects 
of  the  current  employer  sanctions  pro- 
visions. During  consideration  of  this 
measure  last  year.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  employer  sanctions 
section  of  the  immigration  bill  of  1982 
which  I  felt  would  have  worked  to  di- 
minish the  risk  of  discrimination 
while,  at  the  same  time,  controlling 
the  intentional  hiring  of  illegal  work- 
ers in  an  effective  and  workable  fash- 
ion. 

This  year.  I  was  pleased  to  support 
the  amencknent  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Senator 
KxmncDT.  This  ammdment  would 
have  added  a  necessary  safeguard 
against  any  possible  discrimination  re- 
sulting from  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions,  it  would  have  provided  a 
mechanism  by  which  discrimination 
could  be  addressed  by  Congress  in  a 
timely  fashion  so  that  appropriate 
action  might  be  taken. 


To  my  regret,  my  own  amendment 
last  year  and  the  amendment  I  sup- 
ported this  year  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  and  the  concerns  over  the 
effect  of  employers  sanctions  on  both 
the  employer  and  employee  remain 
unresolved. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  two  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  to  this 
bill  which,  in  my  view,  address  other 
real  issues  of  concern. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato.  which  I  have  Joined  in  spon- 
soring, would  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  States  the  cost 
of  Incarcerating  illegal  aliens  convict- 
ed of  felonies.  In  Texas  alone,  an  esti- 
mated 500  iUegal  alien  inmates  are  in 
prisons,  costing  taxpayers  about  $4,500 
per  Inmate,  per  year.  For  the  same 
reasons  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
for  the  private  sector  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  policing  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for 
States  to  bear  the  high  cost  of  jailing 
illegal  aliens.  These  individuals:  entry 
Into  this  country  was  the  result  of 
policy  decisions  over  which  the  States 
had  no  control.  Therefore,  it  would 
m>pear  appropriate,  in  my  view,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  result  of  crimes  il- 
legal aliens  commit  while  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  also  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Senator  McClure. 
which  would  require  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  obtain  a 
valid  search  warrant  before  entering  a 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  agricultural  op- 
eration. Our  agricultural  industry  is 
vital  to  our  Nation's  economy  and  wel- 
fare as  a  whole,  and  as  makers  of  na- 
tional farm  policy,  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  encourage  the  stability 
necessary  in  the  agricultural  sector  to 
allow  the  23  million  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  that  industry  to  do  the  job 
they  do  so  well. 

Currently,  the  INS  must  obtain  a 
warrant  prior  to  entering  a  place  of 
business,  such  as  a  hotel  or  restaurant, 
to  conduct  a  search  for  undocumented 
woriters.  However,  INS  poUcy  now 
treats  agricultiuiQ  lands  as  open  fields, 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment protection,  and  therefore  INS 
agents  do  not  have  to  obtain  a  warrant 
before  entering  a  private  farm  or 
ranch.  This  open  field  doctrine  has 
been  i^iplied  by  the  courts  to  those  in- 
stances where  the  fruit  of  the  crime  is 
clearly  visible  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. This  doctrine  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  illegal  immigration  cases.  In 
my  view,  it  is  discriminatory  to 
assume,  on  sight,  that  certain  farm- 
workers are  illegal  aliens  simply  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  slun,  and 
these  warrantless  entries  in  search  of 
undocumented    workers    violate    the 


constitutional  rights  of  both  the  prop- 
erty owners  and  the  workers. 

Whether  or  not  the  workers  who  are 
apprehended  on  such  a  raid  turn  out 
to  be  illefi^  aliens,  the  mtlre  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  has  been  disrupted 
for  a  period  of  time.  Many  workers,  in- 
cluding those  who  later  turn  out  to  be 
U.S.  citizens  or  authorized  woikers. 
are  sotred  to  come  back  to  work.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  therefore, 
is  to  stop  the  open  field  raids  by  INS 
that  severely  disrupt  farming  oper- 
ations, resulting  in  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  lost  crops  and  man-hours  annu- 
ally. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
not  provide  any  special  protection  for 
farmers.  It  would  merely  ensure  that 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  farmworkers 
are  afforded  the  same  standard  of  pro- 
tection against  imreasonable  and  war- 
rantless searches  as  other  businessmen 
and  workers  now  enjoy. 

I  caimot  predict  what  will  lu4>pen  to 
the  immigration  bill.  However,  if  it  is 
enacted  in  its  present  form.  I  will  mon- 
itor its  effects  on  my  fellow  Texans 
and  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  the  effects  of  this  legislation  are 
not  as  harmful  as  I  fear  they  could  be. 
It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  also 
will  follow  its  implementation  closely 
and  with  an  open  mind,  and  be  willing 
to  make  any  changes  that  prove  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  well-intentioned  at- 
tempt at  solving  our  immigration 
problems  from  becoming  Just  another 
onerous  and  counterproductive  set  of 
regulations. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  im- 
prove control  over  illegal  immigration. 
This  amendment  effectively  removes 
that  control. 

It  is  ironic  that  yesterday,  when  the 
growers  were  talking  about  illegals 
being  apprehended  and  disrupting  the 
harvest,  they  said  that  only  8  percent 
of  all  illegals  are  in  agriculture  but  50 
percent  of  the  apprehensions  are 
made  there.  But  when  they  fear  losing 
the  illegal  aliens  as  workers,  through 
the  implementation  of  employment 
sanctions,  they  claim  they  will  not  be 
able  to  harvest  or  that  food  prices  will 
rise  unless  they  have  these  special  pro- 
grams for  the  transitional  workers. 
They  caimot  have  it  both  wajrs. 

The  issue  here  is  that  this  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  control.  The 
open  fields  have  been  described  very 
carefully  in  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
There  is  no  way  for  law  enforcement 
personnel,  under  the  circumstances 
that  will  take  place  here,  to  process 
warrants,  no  way  to  go  through  rural 
areas,  no  way  to  travel  from  the  site 
and  prepare  and  sign  affidavits  when 
you  have  field  crews  involved  in  activi- 
ty which  is  not  just  rapid— it  is  frantic. 
There  is  no  way  that  can  work. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  another 
one,  and  it  is  simple:  By  adoption  of 
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this  amendment,  you  have  opened  var- 
ious oases  of  disciimlnation  and  ex- 
Idoltatlfm.  That  is  what  you  do  when 
you  ad(H>t  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUIX>LlSTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  any  time  remain? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Nine 

BCCtHJUBk 

AU  time  has  expired. 

The  quesUmi  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ammdment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
naifs  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deiii  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Smator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxb) 
is  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senatcn-  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  DbCoh- 
cm).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haxt).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hvuii).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixihgs)  are  necessari- 
ly absent 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

[RoUeaD  Vote  No.  99  Led 
TEAS-«a 


Andrewi 

Own 

MoynUian 

AriHtra 

W            OoMwmter 

MurkowiU 

Bmwim 

Hirteta 

Nleklcs 

Bentaen 

HiOfleld 

PCU 

BMan 

Bawkim 

Percy 

ftly^jy-..! 

D             Bcefat 

Bow 

HelBM 

Rlecle 

Boediwtt 

■            Humphrey 

Roth 

Bompcn 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Burdick 

JaekMn 

Sarbanes 

OwTce 

Jepaen 

SaaMr 

ODdma 

KMten 

Stennls 

CniMlai 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Vtaamto 

Lautenbert 

Sjnnina 

DmUB 

LuaK 

Tower 

DUon 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lerin 

Warner 

Dole 

M«t«im»tii 

Weicker 

Danenie 

Mcaure 

WUaon 

■Mt 

Meleher 

Zorinriur 

Caoa 

Metaenbaum 

NAT8-33 

AMkMT 

OraMley 

Packwood 

Bndley 

HeioB 

Preailer 

Byrd 

Huddleeton 

Proxmlre 

ChUei 

Johnrtoo 

Quayle 

Cohen 

ITiwi  haiiiii 

Randolph 

Duifartli 

Looc 

Stanpaon 

Omenta 

rter        Lmar 

Specter 

■Mietan 

MmOtto. 

Stafford 

Pord 

Matttawly 

Thurmond 

Olenn 

MlteheU 

Trible 

Oortoo 

Nunn 

TMWgai 

NOTVOTINO-5 

B^er 

Hart 

Hirfltfar 

DcConcii 

li            Heflln 

So  Mr.  McClubb's  amendment  (No. 
1279)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


■a  use 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  Senator  D'Amato.  No. 
1280.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  Just 
happened  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  ACLU 
and  the  Naticmal  Farm  Bureau  got  to- 
gether. I  thought  that  would  be  an  ex- 
plosive situation,  and  I  found  that  to 
be  exactly  correct.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  D'Amato.  please,  for  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  we 
have  debated  this  amendment  and  I 
want  to  say  that  my  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Sucpsoh.  has  been 
most  gracious  in  offering  to  undertake 
a  study  and  to  hold  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  iUegal  aliens, 
refugees,  migrant  workers  and  other 
aliens  who  are  now  in  our  prisons  at 
great  expense,  after  having  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  felonies. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President 
may  we  have  order?  The  Senator  is 
making  an  important  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  The  Senate  is  now  in  order, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Alien  felons  are  a 
great  burden  on  our  State  Judicial  sys- 
tems and  our  penal  institutions,  which 
are  literally  biuvting  at  the  seams. 

Again  I  am  appreciative  of  Senator 
SmrsoH's  offer  to  conduct  a  study. 
But  I  think  the  fact  is  that  now  is  the 
time  to  act  and  demonstrate  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  States  cope 
with  the  problems  that  it  has  caused. 
The  States  did  not  create  this  prob- 
lem. They  find  themselves  victimized: 
our  local  taxpayers  find  themselves 
victimized.  Our  prisons  are  bursting 
and  we  are  paroling  people,  not  be- 
cause they  should  be  or  are  entitled  to 
be  out  on  the  streets  but  because  we 
have  no  room  to  incarcerate  them. 

Unless  we  expect  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue our  war  on  crime  with  rhetoric 
and  without  positive  action,  we  must 
move  in  this  manner,  in  this  place,  and 
at  this  time  to  support  our  words  with 
action.  And  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment calls  for. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  Just  want  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
simply  say  our  Jails  are  full.  They  are 
illegal  aliens  and  people  who  have  vio- 
lated their  paroles.  We  cannot  send 
them  back  to  Cuba  because  Cuba  will 
not  take  them  back.  Yet  right  now  the 
burden  of  those  people  falls  on  State 
government  and  local  government,  and 
that  is  simply  not  fair  and  it  ought  to 


be  a  Federal  responsibilltly.  It  is  a 
Federal  reqwnalbiUty  of  immlgrati<ni. 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  proponents  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  it 
would  be  a  vood  argument  if  it  were 
left  on  the  basis  that  this  affected 
only  illegal  ali«is. 

This  amendment  is  very  sweeping. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  This  amendment  in 
its  present  draft  includes  temporary 
workers,  foreign  tourists,  asylees,  for- 
eign students,  refugees,  and  H-2  work- 
ers. 

I  have  explained  several  times  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  first 
time  we  ever  heard  of  this  issue  was  2 
weeks  ago. 

It  is  a  significant  departure  from 
present  law.  I  have  promised  him 
hearings,  I  have  promisied  him  report 
language,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
when  we  Inquire  of  the  various  penal 
institutions  in  the  States  as  to  what 
their  population  is  that  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  we  will 
get  some  figures,  and  when  we  get 
those  figures  I  will  go  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  we  will  discuss 
that  with  the  administration  and  see 
that  people  pick  up  their  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

But  this  amendment  is  totally 
sweeping.  It  involves  our  proud  herit- 
age of  accepting  refugees  and  immi- 
grants and  this  amendment  includes 
about  seven  categories  of  persons.  I 
have  promised  him  a  time  for  hear- 
ings. I  have  promised  him  a  time  for 
report  language,  and  I  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
in  opposing  this  amendment.  I  think 
we  ought  to.  as  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, have  some  hearings  and  some 
additional  information.  I  really  have 
questions  about  whether  this  is  the 
right  vehicle.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
such  an  amendment  it  should  be  on. 
perhaps,  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorization  blU  or  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  sometime  in  this  session. 

I  basically  am  openminded  on  the 
concept,  but  I  think  that  is  the  wise 
way  to  proceed.  For  those  reasons  I 
will  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (lifr. 
JcpsxH).  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
Senator  that  all  time  has  expired  on 
lM>th  sides.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  fh>m  Tenneaee  (Mr.  Bakbb) 
is  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Artena  (Mr.  DbCoh- 
dHi),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Habt).  the  Senator  ttooL  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  BoLLDios).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hiruii)  are  neces- 
sarily absent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wlshiag  to  vote? 

The  reflult  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  40.  lis  follows: 

(RDllcall  Vote  Vo.  100  Leg.! 
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Baker 

Hart 

Holllnsi 

DeConeini 

Heflln 

So  Mr.  D'Amato's  amendment  (No. 
1280)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  t«consider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LE^AHY.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  lay  thtt  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 

AMXHIIMSMT  HO.  1110 

The  FIIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  No.  1210.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  14  minutes  remaining.  Who 
yields  tinle? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
send  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  win 
take  ummlmous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  that 
It  will  take  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  able  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  123,  after  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subBection: 

(e)  Section  230(a)  (8  UAC.  122e(a)),  as 
"«M»wH«Mi  by  section  120  of  thia  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
■entenee  the  following  new  sentence:  "To 
the  extent  practicaUe,  the  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  nonadversarial.  informal 
manner,  except  that  the  applicant  is  enti- 
tled to  be  assisted  by  counsel  (in  accordance 
with  sectitm  292),  to  present  evidence,  and 
to  examine  and  crossexamine  witnesses.". 

On  page  123,  line  11,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  127,  line  9,  strike  out  "(SKA)" 
and  iinert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  127,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out 
"by  the  Attorney  General  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  or". 

On  page  127,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
2S. 

On  page  131,  amend  lines  1  and  2  to  read 
as  follows: 

(IX A)  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1), 
by  strildng  out  "The  procedure"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "any  prior  Act"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding section  279  of  this  Act,  section 
1331  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  at  law  (except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b)),  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  and  all  the  provisions  of  chapter 
158  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to,  and  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
procedure  for,  the  Judicial  review  of  all  final 
orders  of  exclusion  or  deportation  (includ- 
ing determinations  respecting  asylum  en- 
oompaased  within  such  orders  and  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  alien  is  in  custody 
and  not  including  exclusions  effected  with- 
out a  hearing  pursuant  to  section 
23S(bXlXB))  made  against  aliens  within  (or 
seeidng  entry  into)  the  United  States"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "not 
later  than  six  months"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "whichever  is  the  later"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  alien  involved  or 
the  Service  not  later  than  45  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order"; 

(C)  inserting  ",  in  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner,"  in  para- 
graph (2)  after  "in  whole  or  in  part,  or"; 

(D)  by  inserting  "in  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner,"  in  para- 
graph (3)  after  "(3)";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  "exclusion  or"  before  "de- 
portation" in  paragraph  (4); 

On  page  131,  amend  lines  14  through  17  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  to  the  extent  that  an  order  relates  to 
a  determination  on  an  application  for 
asylima,  the  court  shall  only  liave  Jurisdic- 
tl«i  to  review  (i)  whether  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  immigration  Judge  or  the  United  States 
Immigration  Board  was  properly  exercised, 
(11)  whether  the  asylum  determination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations,  (ill)  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  pursuant  to  which 
the  determination  was  made,  and  (iv) 
whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious:". 


(8)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(A)  by  inserttaig  "or  exclusion"  after  "de- 
portation" each  place  it  appears. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 242  of  this  Act"  and  insertins  in  lieu 
thereof  "secUon  235(b)  or  242(c)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "a  deportation  order" 
and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
or  deportation  order;  and". 

On  page  131,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  . 
follows  through  page  132,  line  8. 

On  page  132,  lines  9  and  12.  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  "(3)"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(bXl)"  and  "(2)",  respectively. 

On  page  133.  Une  9.  strike  out  "thirty" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "45". 

On  page  133,  line  21.  insert  "exclusion  or" 
before  "deportation". 

On  page  135.  insert  after  line  14  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3XAXi)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  asylum,  the  immigration  Judge,  at 
the  earUest  practicable  time  and  after  ocm- 
sultation  with  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  appUcant,  shall  set  the  appU- 
cation  for  hearing  on  a  day  certain  or  list  it 
for  trial  on  a  weeUy  or  other  short  term 
hearing  calendar,  so  as  to  assure  a  speedy 
hearing. 

"(U)  The  hearing  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion shall  commence  on  the  earUest  practi- 
cable date  after  the  date  the  application  has 
l>een  fUed.  The  holding  of  an  asylum  hear- 
ing shaU  not  delay  the  holding  of  any  exclu- 
sion or  deportation  proceeding. 

"(iU)  In  the  case  of  an  aUen  who  has  fUed 
an  appUcation  for  asylum  and  who  has  been 
continuously  detained  pursuant  to  section 
235  or  242  since  the  date  the  appUcation  was 
fUed,  if  a  hearing  on  the  application  is  not 
held  on  a  timely  basis  under  clause  (U)  or  a 
decision  on  the  appUcation  rendered  on  a 
timely  basis  under  subparagraph  (B),  and  if 
actions  or  inaction  by  the  applicant  have 
not  resulted  in  unreasonable  delay  in  the 
proceedings,  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
provide  for  the  release  of  the  alien  subject 
to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  establish  to  assure  the 
presence  of  the  aUen  at  any  approporiate 
proceedings,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  release  of  the 
aUen  would  pose  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  conmiunlty,  that  the  aUen 
meets  a  condition  described  in  one  of  the 
subparagraphs  of  section  243(hX2),  or  that 
the  aUen  is  subject  to  temporary  exclusion 
under  section  235(c). 

On  page  135,  line  15,  strike  out  "(3XA)'' 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  135,  Une  21,  insert  "verbatim" 
after  "complete". 

On  page  135,  Une  23,  after  the  period 
insert  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The  im- 
migration Judge  shaU  render  a  determina- 
tion on  the  application  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  conviction  of  the 
hearing.". 

On  page  130.  line  1,  strike  out  "(BXi)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(CXi)". 

On  page  136,  after  Une  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(D)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal 
the  decision  of  an  immigration  Judge  to  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  under  sec- 
tion 107(b),  the  Attorney  CSeneral  and  the 
Board  ShaU  provide  that  a  transcript  of  the 
hearing  is  made  available  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. 

"(E)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  aUocate 
sufficient  resources  so  as  to  assure  that  ap- 
pUcations  for  asylum  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined on  a  timely  basis  under  this  para- 
graph.". 
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On  page  148.  line  IS.  ■trike  out  "or  the  At- 
torney Oeneral". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
•re  gettlnc  cloae  to  the  time  of  pu- 
Mkce.  but  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
on  this  final  iton  to  have  worked  very 
doaely  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  also  the  Senator  f  nnn  Michi- 
gan, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
others  who  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  issue  of  Judi- 
cial review. 
May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wlU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
briefly  spell  out  what  is  currently  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  where  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  on  the  same 
issue,  and  what  compromise  has  been 
made  in  the  worictaig  group  that  draft- 
ed the  amendment  before  us.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  now  acceptable  to  the 
manager  of  the  biU. 

The  original  bill  S.  2222  last  year, 
had  a  structure  for  administrative  law 
Judges  as  asylum  Judges  and  a  Presi- 
dwntJTt'iy  appointed  U.S.  Immigration 
Board.  No  provision  was  made  for  a 
review  of  the  Board's  decision. 

The  House  biU  liept  that  structure 
and  superimposed  on  top  of  it  the  ap- 
peals to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  pending  Senate  bill  changed  the 
structure  to  immigration  Judges  with 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  appointing  Im- 
migration Board.  Judicial  review  con- 
tinues to  be  limited.  Only  if  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  certifies  a  case  is  his 
modification  then  reviewable  by  a 
court  of  appeals.  The  Senate  has  a  9- 
member  board  and  the  House  a  6- 
member  board. 

The  ctHupromise  amendment  I  am 
offering  goes  with  the  Senate  biU. 
However,  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  certi- 
fication is  eliminated  and  there  is  pro- 
vision for  Judicial  review  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  statutory 
habeas  corpus  review  in  the  district 
court,  but  the  House  bill  specifically 
retains  it  and  says  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions may  be  brought  Individually  or 
on  a  multiple-party  basis  in  Federal 
circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  compro- 
mise amendment  deletes  statutory 
habeas  corpus  review. 

However,  we  do  provide  for  a  limited 
Judicial  review  in  asylum  cases.  The 
court  is  limited  in  its  review  only  to. 
first,  whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
administrative  law  Judge  or  Board  was 
properly  exercised:  second,  whether 
the  asylum  determination  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations: third,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  pursuant  to 
the  determination:  and.  fourth,  wheth- 
er the  decision  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. 
That  is  the  compromise. 
So  we  have  retained  both  the  consti- 
tutional habeas  corpus  and  a  limited 
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statutory  habeas  corpus  provision. 
What  we  have  d<me  is  follow  the  ad- 
ministrative provisions  that  are  in  the 
Senate  bill,  but  established  the  House 
provisions  on  Judicial  review.  It  seems 
to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
very  important  adjustment  to  what  is 
In  the  legidation  now,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  achieve  the  basic  kinds  of  pro- 
tections which  we  are  interested  in 
protecting. 

On  the  issue  of  the  habeas  corpus,  in 
many  instances  we  are  talking  about 
decisions  of  life  or  death,  where  an  in- 
dividual may  be  deported  back  to  parts 
of  the  world  where  his  life  may  very 
well  be  threatened.  So  this  whole  issue 
Is  of  enormous  importance  and  conse- 
quence. It  deserves  the  consideration 
of  this  body. 

I  welcomed  diiring  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
and  particularly  in  the  past  several 
days,  both  the  continued  cooperation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  vari- 
ous Senators  who  share  these  con- 
cerns—and there  are  many  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— and  who  have 
helped  to  reach  this  compromise. 

I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  greater 
detail.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  legisla- 
tive history  concise  and  precise  on  this 
particular  issue,  but  I  will  welcome 
further  explanation  within  the  time 
limit. 

As  I  have  described  it.  I  am  hopeful 
this  amendment  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  very  knotty  problem  with 
regard  to  the  entire  reform  issue.  It  is 
the  area  of  Judicial  review. 

Senator  Kkhhcdt  had  a  viewpoint 
which  included  the  use  of  administra- 
tive law  Judges  and  some  other  proce- 
dures which  were  originally  unaccept- 
able. In  the  long  course  of  negotia- 
tions we  now  have  come  to  this  situa- 
tion which  is  where  we  have  a  full,  up- 
front type  of  hearing,  cross-examina- 
tion, open  or  closed,  right  to  counsel, 
administrative  hearings,  administra- 
tive appeals.  We  stay  with  the  Senate 
language  on  summary  exclusion  mat- 
ters. We  stay  with  the  language  on 
habeas  corpus.  We  have  adjusted  the 
review  process.  The  amendment  still 
gives  control  of  the  adjudication  pro- 
cedure within  the  Deputment  of  Jus- 
tice. That  is  what  we  were  seeking. 
That  Department  wlU  have  the  ability 
to  react  to  immigration  emergencies 
through  this  procedure. 

There  wlU  be  a  limited  Judicial 
review  of  asylum  cases,  and  there  will 
be  Judicial  review  of  deportation  and 
exclusion  cases. 

I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment. The  system  will  certainly  be 
more  workable  than  it  is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter 
into  the  Rscord  a  most  extraordinary 
docket  review  of  an  actual  case  which 
proceeded  from  a  person  admitted  as  a 
visitor  to  the  United  States  on  August 


24.  1974.  who  brought  over  his  fiance 
and  two  children.  U.a  dtlsens.  were 
bom.  That  case  now.  8  yean  later,  is 
at  the  status  of  petition  for  review 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit. 

That  is  what  hi4>pens  in  asylum 
cases.  That  is  what  happens  when  we 
learn  how  to  use  the  systems.  I  want 
that  in  the  RaooaD.  I  think  all  Sena- 
tors would  be  interested  in  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBo.  as  follows: 

[No.  83-18291 

Uhttd  Stars  Ck>uaT  or  Atpbali  por  tub 
PnsrCucuiT 

(Thomas  Le  Blanc  and  Marie  ICargaret  Le 
Blanc,  Petitioners  v.  Iminicratlon  and  Natu- 
rallsaUon  Service,  RespcHtdent.  PeUUon  for 
Review  of  an  Order  of  the  Board  of  Inuni- 
grUion  Appeals— Brief  for  Respondent) 

Date  and  events. 

Aug.  34.  1974:  Thomas  Le  Blanc  admitted 
as  a  visitor  to  the  United  States  until  9-10- 
74.  (A.R.  228). 

June  15.  1975:  Margaret  Le  Blanc,  nee 
Commodore  admitted  as  a  visitor  to  the 
United  SUtes  untU  6-30-75.  (AJi.  230). 

Oct.  25. 1975:  Petitioners  marry.  (A.R.  53). 

Dec.  12. 1975:  Thompson  Sonel  Le  Blanc  is 
bom.  (AR.  333). 

Jan.  19. 19T8:  PeUtioners  Reported  to  INS. 

Feb.  19.  1978:  PeUtioners  granted  untU 
such  date  to  depart  voluntarily. 

Mar.  19.  1978:  Petitioners  granted  untU 
such  date  to  depart  voluntarily.  (A.R.  338). 

Mar.  38.  1978:  Petitioners  failed  to  depart 
Order  to  Show  Cause  (08C)  Issued. 

Apr.  12.  1978:  DeporUUon  hearing 
opened.  Hearing  continued  upon  Petition- 
ers' request.  (A.R.  339). 

Apr.  35.  1978:  DeporUUon  hearing  recon- 
vened. PeUUoners  conceded  allegaUons  in 
OSC,  requested  and  were  granted  75  days  to 
depart  voluntarUy.  (A.R.  334). 

July  8,  1978:  Petitlonera  requested  and 
were  granted  until  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarUy from  the  United  States. 

Oct.  8,  1978:  PeUtioners  requested  and 
were  granted  until  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States. 

Jan.  30.  1979:  PeUUoners  requested  and 
were  granted  until  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States. 

Apr.  1.  1979:  Petitioners  requested  and 
were  granted  until  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States. 

May  24,  1979:  Petitioners  requested  and 
were  granted  imtll  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  SUtes. 

June  1.  1979:  PetlUoners  requested  and 
were  granted  until  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  SUtes. 

July  23.  1979:  Christopher  Thomas  Le 
Blanc  Is  bom.  (A.R.  51). 

Sept.  1.  1979:  Petitioners  requested  and 
were  granted  until  such  a  date  to  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States. 

Oct  5,  1979: 1-166  issued  (Notice  to  report 
to  INS  for  deporUUon). 

Oct  15. 1979:  DeportaUon  notice  canceUed 
due  to  hurricane  in  Dominica.  Thirty  (30) 
day  extension  granted  until  11-15-79. 

Jan.  25,  1980:  MoUon  to  Reconsider  and 
Reopen  and  to  Stay  Deportation  Proceed- 
ings filed  with  ImmigraUon  Court.  (AR. 
233). 

FM>.  33,  1980:  INS'  opposition  to  motion  Is 
fUed  (AR.  335). 
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Apr.  29.  1990:  Motion  denied  by  Immlgra- 
tlon  Judge.  (AR.  233). 

Aug.  39.  19M:  Petttlaaen  requested  and 
were  grants  unUl  9-ft-89  to  depart  volun- 
tarily from  the  United  States. 

Sept  5,  I960:  MoUon  to  Rceonslder  and 
Reopen  anl  Penniaslon  to  File  Petition  of 
Suapensioo  of  Deportation  fUed  by  Fetttion- 
ers  with  the  ImmlgraUan  Judge.  (AR.  381). 
Sept  17,  1960:  Brtet  in  opposition  to 
moticm  filed  by  IMS.  ( AR.  330). 

Sept  39,  1980:  Petttianen'  motion  denied 
by  the  louligration  Judge.  (AR.  317). 

Oct  17.  1960:  An  untimely  Notice  of 
Appeal  to  Itie  BIA  is  fQed  by  PeUUoners. 

Mar.  36.  1961:  PeUtionen'  appeal  is  dis- 
miased  by  (be  BIA 

July  17,  1981:  PeUtioners  were  granted 
unUI  such  »  date  to  depart  vdluntarily  txoai 
the  United  States. 

Aug.  1.  1981:  PeUtioners  were  granted 
unto  such  a  date  to  depart  voluntarily  from 
the  United  States. 

Aug.  7.  1981:  PeUtioneis  request  for  de- 
ferred actkm  denied  by  the  District  Direc- 
tor. 

Sept  34.  1981:  MoUon  to  Reconsider  the 
decision  of  the  BIA  dated  8-36-81  is  fOed. 
(A.R  313) 

Sept  3(>,  1961:  PeUtionera  were  granted 
unto  such  a  date  to  depart  voluntarily  from 
the  United  States. 

Oct  19.  1981:  The  BIA  declines  to  recon- 
sider ite  decision. 

Dec  14,  1981:  PeUtion  for  Review  filed 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  <}ircuit  No.  81-1860. 

July  38,  1983:  First  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirms  the  decision  of  the  BIA 

Aug.  17,  1983:  1-166  issued  (Notice  to 
Report  to  INS  for  deportation). 

Aug.  17.  1983:  AppUeatlon  for  stay  of  de- 
porUUon made  by  PeUtioners  to  District  Di- 
rector. 

Aug.  34,  1983:  Application  for  stay  denied 
by  District  Director. 

Aug.  34.  1983:  Motion  to  Reconsider, 
Reopen,  and  for  Stay  of  Deportation  filed 
with  the  Immigration  Judge  (Ait  184). 

Aug.  24,  1983:  INS  files  oppostUon  to 
motion.  (AR.  185). 

MoUon  IS  denied  by  Immigratitm  Judge. 

Aug.  Vbi  1983:  Telephonic  request  for  a 
stay  is  made  to  the  BIA  Request  Is  denied. 
(AJt  183.) 

Sept  7, 1983:  PeUUoners  file  Motion  for  a 
Temporary  Restraining  Order  and  Motion 
Preliminary  InJuncUon  in  the  United  States 
District  Coxat  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  (AR.  173). 

S^t  7.  1983:  District  Court.  Judge  issues 
Temporary  Restraining  Order.  (AH.  171). 

Sept  la.  1983:  Motion  to  Stay  Deporta- 
Uon, Reopen  Proceedings  and  Remand  for 
the  Purpose  of  Applying  For  Suspension  of 
DeporUtien  fUed  by  PeUUoners  with  the 
BIA  ( AR.  33). 

Sept  16. 1983:  The  BIA  denies  PeUUoners' 
moUon  to  reopen.  (AJi.  169). 

Sept  3S.  1983:  SUpulation  entered  be- 
tween INS  and  PeUtioners'  counsel.  (AR. 
33(a)). 

Sept  39,  1983:  Written  applicati<m  for 
stay  of  deportaUon  filed  by  PeUUoners  with 
the  DiBtriH  Director.  (AR  19). 

Oct.  4,  1983:  The  District  Director  denies 
PeUUoneiB'  applicaUtm.  ( AR.  18). 

Oct  8,  1982:  The  BIA  denies  PeUUoners' 
MoUon  to  Reopen.  ( AR.  16). 

Oct.  14,  1983:  Complaint  fOed  by  PeUUon- 
ers in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  DIstrfct  of  Puerto  Rico.  No.  83-3491JP. 
(AR.1) 


Nov.  5.  1983:  PeUUon  for  Review  fUed 
wttb  tbe  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit  No.  83-1839. 

Mr.  snCPSON.  We  need  a  procedure 
which  is  both  fair  and  expeditious.  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  provide 
that.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  in  simplify- 
ing the  administrative  procedures  for 
asylum  review.  I  think  important 
progress  has  been  made. 

In  arguing  for  the  elimination  of  ju- 
dicial review  from  the  asylum  process, 
proponents  have  said  this  is  necessary 
because  Judicial  review  will  result  in 
delays  and  in  the  creation  of  huge 
backlogs. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  this  simply  is 
not  true  today,  and  there  is  no  sound 
i«ason  to  believe  it  will  be  so  in  the 
years  to  covae. 

Currently,  of  the  more  than  150.000 
asylum  claims  pending,  less  than  2 
percent  of  these  are  in  the  courts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  current  back- 
log is  a  consequence  of  the  failure  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  and  personnel 
to  administer  the  asylum  process. 
What  we  have  today  are  administra- 
tive delays,  not  Judicial  delays. 

This  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
study  completed  last  December  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice—the conclusions  of  which  I  will 
enter  into  the  Record  later. 

According  to  the  INS  report: 

One  question  frequently  asked  is,  "is  the 
current  law  with  regard  to  asylum  adjudica- 
tion workable?" 

INS  says: 

We  do  not  know  the  answer  because  INS 
was  never  able  to  implement  fully  the 
asylum  provisions  of  the  1980  refugee 
act.  .  .  .  additionally,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  new  asyliun  provisos  went  into  effect  In 
1980,  the  (government  actively  encouraged 
the  filing  of  irrelevant  and  frivolous  claims. 
Further,  the  Government  publicized  its  In- 
ability to  process  this  large  volume  thereby 
exaoerbating  the  problem.  The  media  also 
mistakenly  publicized  the  view  ttiat  all 
aliens  were  utilizing  the  multiple  layer  of 
appeals  possible  under  the  current  law  when 
In  fact  only  about  2  percent  of  the  cases, 
mostly  class  acUon  suits,  went  beyond  the 
administrative  appeal  machinery. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  INS— 
that  administrative  problems  have 
caused  the  current  backlog,  not  Judi- 
r\my  review. 

Yet  this  bill  unless  we  accept  this 
(»mpromlse  amendment,  would  gratu- 
itously repeal  existing  rights  for  Judi- 
cial review,  when  those  rights  are  not 
the  source  of  the  current  problem. 
The  administrative  reforms  contained 
in  this  bill  are  the  answer— not  the  un- 
necessary elimination  of  Judicial 
review. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  restrict  legiti- 
mate rights  for  Judicial  review  under 


normal    (Xinditions— but    it    is    even 
worse  to  do  so  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  conclusions  from  the  INS  report 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rioohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  conclusions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rb(x>rd.  as  follows: 
AsTLUM  AojusiCAnoHs:  An  Evolvdn:  Com- 

CEPT  Am  RSSFOIISIBILITT  fOK  THE  TmnOKA- 

TIOH  Am  Natosauzatioh  SnvicB 

(Report  prepared  by  Immigration  and 
NaturalizaUon  Service.  Washington.  D.C.). 

COKCLUSION 

By  its  very  nature  this  review  has  focused 
on  "what's  wrong"  rather  tlian  "wiiat's 
right"  with  asylum  adjudications.  Neverthe- 
less, the  oommenU  and  recommendations 
come  direcUy  from  INS  officers  and  are  di- 
rected at  helping  INS  turn  the  asylum  issue 
around.  The  task  is  eminently  do-able  and 
all  interviewees  evinced  a  willingness  to 
work  towards  that  goal. 

Of  the  many  recommendations  in  this 
study,  four  are  critical.  The  Service  should: 

Make  the  completion  of  asylum  adjudica- 
Uons  a  priority  In  fiscal  year  1983: 

Train  a  special  asylum  officers  corps; 

Review  and  revise  lx>th  the  asylum  appii- 
caUon  and  the  interim  regulations  and  oper- 
ating instructions;  and 

Develop  a  monitoring  mechanism  to  track 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  asylum  adju- 
dicaUons  and  provide  feedback  to  the  field. 

One  question  frequently  asked  is,  "Is  the 
current  law  with  regard  to  asylum  adjudica- 
Uons  woricable?"  We  do  not  know  the 
answer  because  INS  was  never  able  to  Imple- 
ment fully  the  asylum  provisions  of  the 
1980  Refugee  Act.  For  this  most  difficult 
tlme-consimiing,  and  politically  controver- 
sial work,  we  neither  trained  our  officers, 
developed  comprehensive  final  regulaUons 
and  operating  InstrucUons.  or  gave  priority 
to  the  effort. 

Additionally,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
new  asylum  provisos  went  into  effect  in 
1980,  the  government  actively  encouraged 
the  filing  of  irrelevant  and  frivolous  claims. 
Further,  the  government  publidzed  its  in- 
ability to  process  this  large  volume  thereby 
exacerbating  the  problem.  The  media  also 
mistakenly  publicized  the  view  that  aU 
aliens  were  utilizing  the  mulUple  layer  of 
appeals  possible  under  tbe  ciurent  law  when 
in  fact  only  about  2  percent  of  the  cases. 
mosUy  class  action  suits,  went  beyond  the 
administrative  appeal  machinery. 

Asylum  is  a  "sacred  cow".  Of  all  the  adju- 
dications the  Service  does— almost  1.8  mil- 
lion a  year— the  one  that  most  Americans 
probably  identify  with  is  the  refugee/ 
asylum  acUon.  These  stories  make  dramatic 
reading  from  escapees  over  the  Berlin  wall, 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese boat  people.  Probably  few  newspa- 
per reporters  would  be  interested  in  writing 
a  story  on  completion  of  an  1-130  relaUve 
petition  unless  there  were  unusual  circum- 
stances. But  almost  every  reporter  covering 
ImmigraUon  is  Interested  in  asylum  adjudi- 
cations. 

This  places  a  special  responsibility  on 
INS.  It  also  gives  us  maximum  opportunity 
to  report  accurately  and  clearly  what  we  are 
doing.  The  Service  should  publicize  ite  com- 
mitment to  reducing  the  asylum  backlog  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  word  should  go  out 
that  these  applications  will  not  languish  in 
district  offices  for  months  and  in  some  cases 
years. 
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DoM  tbe  Serrioe  need  new  legWatioD  to 
dMl  wtth  Mylum?  Both  the  Acknlnlstntion 
and  the  Oaacra*  are  actively  conahtrrtax 
new  ptopoaalB.  OoBaiiMB  to  both  ia  the  view 
that  a  9Mlally  trained  group  of  people  are 
needed  to  do  thla  moat  «w»«pi*»  adjudlca- 
tkm.  TUa  viev  haa  merit  whethor  It  be  me- 
daDj  trained  INS  ofUeera  or  Immlsratlon 
Jndfea.  Both  propoaala  alao  reflect  the  view 
that  multiple  appeala  have  led  to  the  explo- 
atan  <rf  aajrtum  datana  and  the  backloc  build- 
up. While  that  may  be  a  future  problem  if 
the  appeal  medianiana  are  not  clarified,  it 
ia  not  a  major  cauae  of  the  current  aaylum 
ptedteaaaent.'  Pendinc  new  aaylum  legiala- 
tkm.  our  ef forta  should  be  directed  toward 
-"^^-f  the  current  aystem  work  and  we  can 
do  that  by  maklnc  reculatory.  not  statutory. 


Hie  montha  ahead  preeent  a  unique  chal- 
lence  for  IM&  Whetho-  or  not  we  have  new 
leglalatlan.  the  Service  haa  an  oblicatlon  *  to 
reduce  algDiflcantly  the  aaylum  backloc  and 
to  eonmundate  to  the  public  a  new  meange 
with  retard  to  aaylum  claims.  This  must  be 
done  unifonnly.  consistently,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  monltofed.  We  must  know  what 
to  »«Ti««»'*"t  in  the  field  and  accurately 
repott  and  act  on  that  Information. 

We  muBt  alao  acknowledse  that  the  prime 
responaiWlity  for  aaylum  adjudications  resU 
with  the  immicratlon  Service,  not  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  it  ia  only  the  imml- 
gratlon  officer  who  can  make  the  required 
independent  Judgment.  With  this  commit- 
ment, phia  officer  training,  aaylum  adjudica- 
tioiw  are  doable  and  the  Servioe  can  move 
ahead  to  ptay  tta  r4(htful  leadenhip  role  In 
this  important  I 
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liCr.  KENNEDY.  What  I  would  do. 
Mr.  President,  is  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
record,  as  we  hear  where  there  have 
been  abuses  of  judicial  review,  three 
rather  dramatic  cases  where  an  immi- 
gration Judge  ruled  against  a  particu- 
lar individual  and  because  under  the 
current  law  there  are  appeal  proce- 
dures, they  went  up  to  the  circuit 
court  and  the  circuit  court  found  for 
the  individuals.  I  think  any  fair  exami- 
nation of  those  three  cases  would  indi- 
cate that  if  those  people  had  been  de- 
ported they  would  not  be  alive  today. 
So  Judicial  probably  save  these  three 
people  from  persecution. 

I  ask  that  these  three  cases  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

SamflsCasis 

There  have  been  several  cases  where 
asylimi  has  been  denied  by  the  INS  and  the 
Administration  have  been  reversed  by 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals.  Although 
the  number  of  reversals  are  few  in  number, 
the  facte  in  these  cases  indicate  why  judicial 
review  Is  crucial  as  an  independent  check  on 
administrative  discretion  in  the  asylum 
area.  The  cases  are  discussed  below: 

1.  jreir«lleii  V.  INS  6M  F.3d  1312  (1981)- 
Peter  Gabriel  John  McMullen  is  a  citiien  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  lIcMullen  Joined  the  British  Army 
and  was  sent  to  Northern  Ireland  in  1969. 


While  there  he  says  he  learned  of  British 
plana  to  attack  unarmed  dvQian  demonatra- 
toia  in  order  to  provoke  a  reaponae  from  the 
Proviaioaal  Irish  Republican  Army  (PIRA). 
a  n»nAmmUn»  offsboot  Of  the  IRA.  Ifeliul- 
len  deaerted  and  Joined  the  PIRA.  In  1974. 
he  reaigned  from  the  group  and  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  He  served 
three  years  in  prison  during  which  time  he 
was  segregated  by  priaon  authoritiea  from 
PIRA  members.  After  being  released. 
McMullen  was  asked  to  help  the  PIRA 
again:  he  says  he  refused  at  first  but  was  in- 
timidated into  cooperating.  However,  he  re- 
fused an  order  to  kidnap  an  American  bar 
owner,  and  was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  was 
to  be  killed  for  this  insubordination. 
McMuUen  fled  to  the  United  Statea.  enter- 
ing the  cotmtry  iUegally.  Once  in  the  U A. 
he  cooperated  with  inveatigations  of  PIRA 
activities  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  and  Scotland  Yard. 

When  INS  initiated  deportation  proceed- 
ings against  McMullen.  he  provided  evi- 
dence that  1)  the  PIRA  murders  traitors.  2) 
the  PIRA  considered  him  a  traitor  and  3) 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
Is  unable  to  control  the  PIRA. 

The  Immigration  Judge  foimd  that 
McMullen  was  not  deportable. 

On  October  1.  19M.  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals  (BIA)  reversed  based  on 
INS'  argument  that  McMuUen's  testimony 
was  not  reliable  because  he  was  a  self-inter- 
ested witness.  INS  did  not  refute  specific 
claims  made  by  McMullen. 

On  October  13. 1981.  the  U.8.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  the  board,  ruling  that  1)  fac- 
tual findings  under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
are  subject  to  review  under  the  substantial 
evidence  test,  and  3)  the  evidence  did  not 
support  the  BIA's  finding  that  McMullen 
had  not  shown  that  he  was  likely  to  be  per- 
secuted if  he  returned  to  Ireland. 

2.  Stevic  v.  5at>a  678  F.2d  401  (1982>- 
Pedrag  Stevic  is  a  Yugoslav  dtlaen  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  Jtme  1976  on  a 
six-week  visa.  He  remained  in  the  country 
after  the  visa  expired  despite  two  orders  to 
leave.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  second 
order,  Stevic  moved  to  reopen  deportation 
proceedings  In  order  to  argue  that  he  would 
be  subject  to  prosecution  if  he  returned  to 
Yugoslavia.  He  said  he  had  been  active  in 
Ravna  Gora,  an  anti-communist  exile  orga- 
nization, and  similar  organizations  to  which 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  is  known  to 
be  hostile.  He  said  his  father-in-law,  a  U.S. 
dUzen  who  was  also  a  member  of  Ravna 
Gora.  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison 
while  visiting  Yugoslavia  as  a  tourist  in  1974 
and  committed  suidde  after  his  release. 

On  August  1.  1979.  the  immigration  Judge 
denied  Stevic's  motion  to  reopen  deporta- 
tion proceedings. 

On  January  18,  1980,  the  BIA  dismissed 
Stevic's  appeal  of  the  Judge's  decision. 

On  September  3,  1981,  the  board  denied  a 
second  motion  to  reopen,  in  which  Stevic 
argued  that  passage  of  the  1980  Refugee 
Act  had  substantially  changed  the  standard 
for  granting  asyliun  and  that  refugees  no 
longer  had  to  show  a  "dear  probability" 
that  they  would  be  singled  out  for  persecu- 
tion. 

On  May  5,  1982,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  the  1980  act  had  changed  the  law 
and  that  Stevic's  claim  should  be  tested  in  a 
plenary  hearing.  On  July  39, 1982.  the  court 
denied  INS'  petition  for  rehearing. 

3.  Revet  v.  INS  693  F.2d  597  (1982)-Liane 
Reyes  is  a  Philippine  dtizen  who  entered 
the  United  SUtes  in  1975  on  a  student  visa 
and  remained  in  the  country  after  her  visa 


expired.  In  1979.  INS  began  deportatioo 
prooeedingB.  Reyes  requested  politloal 
asylum.  She  Stated  that  ahe  had  participat- 
ed in  anU-Mstcos  aeUvltlea  In  1968  or  1964; 
that  in  1964  or  1968  she  was  taken  out  of 
school  and  ddtalned  and  questioned  for  aev- 
eral  days:  and  that  she  was  dJsdplined  sev- 
eral tlmea  in  school  for  making  disruptive 
anti-govemment  statements.  Rayea  also  en- 
tered into  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Mass  Media  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  PhOippinea  deaeriblng  ind- 
denU  of  petaecution  against  otheia  and 
warning  her  aot  to  return  to  the  eountry. 

On  July  3flL  1980.  the  immigration  Judge 
denied  Reyeaiappllcattoo  for  aaylum. 

The  lAB  4ffirmed  the  Judge's  decision, 
dismissed  Redes'  appeal,  and  ordered  her  to 
leave  the  country. 

On  November  11.  1983.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  the  board  and  directed  that 
aayliun  be  granted.  The  oourt  held  that 
Reyea  had  "presented  evidence  not  only  suf- 
f  idoit  to  brlM  her  within  risk  and  tenor  of 
new  proviaiots  of  Immlgratiaii  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  but  alao  preaented  overwhdming 
evidence  supporting  her  dalm." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  want  to  expe- 
dite the  process,  speed  up  the  adminis- 
trative procedure,  but  we  also  want  to 
insure  thati  there  will  be  aome  protec- 
tion in  the  form  of  Judicial  review. 

The  final  point  I  make  <m  this  issue 
is  that  it  is  not  easy  or  Inexpmsive  to 
go  to  the  circuit  court.  It  costs  several 
thousand  dollars  to  start  off.  Any  cir- 
cuit court  can  dismiss  frivolous  cases; 
they  can  do  that  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  only  really  the  egregious  cases 
that  do  involve  the  issues  of  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  habeas  corpus  that 
we  are  dealing  with. 

I  thank  the  floor  manager  for  his  co- 
operative Altitude  and  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  I^vni).  who 
has  been  very,  very  active  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, and  the  ranking  member  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  BnaH)  who  has  fol- 
lowed this  whole  issue  of  immigration 
and  has  been  enormously  concerned 
with  this  particular  phase  of  it. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  asking  that 
a  very  definitive  and  thorough  memo- 
randum preiMued  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  th^  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RBCORtt,  as  follows: 

I   [Memorandum! 
AMsaiQui  Civil  laaaaiiaa  UmoM. 
WwOtington  Office.  Aprtl  17, 1983. 
From:  ACLU. 
To:  Interestfd  Persons. 
Subject:  Imiiiigratlon  Bill  (8. 539). 

The  Imndgration  Bill  will  shortly  be 
coming  to  tbe  Senate  floor.  The  ACLU  be- 
lieves that  liegalization  of  the  status  of  tm- 
documented  workers  is  an  urgent  dvil  liber- 
ties matter.  However  the  bill  as  reported  is 
seriously  flawed: 

It  would  strip  the  courts  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  asylum  daims  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  executive  branch.  The  State 
Department  often  recommends  against 
aaylum  on  political  grounds  ignoring  the  re- 
quirement  in   U.S.   Uw   and   treaty    that 


asylum  be  granted  to  any  person  with  a  rea- 
sonable fear  of  prosecution  on  political 
grounda. 

It  establishes  an  employer  sanction 
scheme  that  will  lead  to  discrimination 
against  Hivanics  without  creating  any 
remedy  for  the  discrimination.  Tbe  pro- 
poaed  adieme  wiU  not  deal  effectively  with 
employment  of  imdoeumented  workers  and 
could  lead  to  a  worker  identity  card. 

It  would  provide  for  legalization  of  less 
than  one  third  of  the  undociunented  work- 
ers now  in  the  UJS.  and  would  establish  a 
two  tier  system  creating  categories  of  per- 
manent reaidente  and  aliens. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  we  urge 
you  to  support  amendmente  which  will  be 
offered  to  restore  Judicial  review  and  create 
a  mine  effective  and  efficient  asyliun 
system  (Kennedy  Amendment);  substitute  a 
sanctions  scheme  which  will  reduce  discrim- 
ination and  more  effectively  deter  the 
hiring  of  imdociunented  workers:  and  liber- 
aliae  tbe  legalization  scheme. 

The  attached  padtage  provides  additional 
information  on  each  of  these  issues. 

Btiaaatn  or  Johh  H.  F.  Sbattdck.  Natior- 
u.  iMuauatvi  Dihbctor:  Wade  J.  HsKPaa- 

aOH.  I^OISLATIVK  COUIISBL.  AMBUCAK  CIVIL 

LnBtrm    Umiom    oh    the   TmnoaATiOH 

RBOBM  AMD  CORTSOL  ACT  OF  1983— S.  529 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to 
present  the  views  of  the  American  ClvU  Lib- 
ertiea  Union  on  the  question  of  immigration 
reform  legislation.  The  American  CivU  Lib- 
ertiea  is  a  nationwide,  non-partisan  organi- 
zation of  more  than  275.000  members,  de- 
voted solely  to  protecting  and  enforcing  the 
BiUof  iUghts. 

The  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Represientatives  last  year  makes  clear,  we 
believe,  that  this  legidation  arouses  Intense 
passions  from  many  directions  and  that  the 
legislation  could  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  natiure  of  our  society.  We  believe  that  it 
is  urgent  to  seek  to  develop  a  national  con- 
sensus on  legislation  which  will  in  fact  deal 
with  the  problem  of  millions  of  undocu- 
mented workers  and  which  does  so  in  a  way 
whidi  is  consistent  with  our  national  com- 
mitment to  equal  protection,  non-discrimi- 
nation, and  respect  for  human  and  civil 
rights. 

In  the  past,  the  ACLU  has  opposed  specif- 
ic legislation  because  we  believed  that  the 
employer  sanctions  provisions  posed  a 
threat  to  civil  liberties,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  discrimination  in  hiring,  and  would 
be  imenforceable.  We  have  also  objected  to 
the  provisions  relating  to  political  asylum 
because  we  believed  that  they  would  have 
violated  the  due  process  righte  of  those 
aeeking  political  asylum  and  were  not  con- 
sistent with  our  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  CThairman,  we  hope  that  all  of  those 
involved  in  this  process  will  be  willing  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  this  problem  to  see  if 
solutions  can  be  found  which  meet  the  ob- 
jectives which  we  all  have. 

In  taking  our  own  new  look  at  this  issue 
we  have  focused  on  the  importance  of  legal- 
isation for  the  protection  of  dvU  liberties. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  to  an  effec- 
tive and  humane  legalization  program  and 
both  of  them  pose  unacceptable  coste  from 
a  dvfl  liberties  perspective. 

The  first  option  is  to  do  nothing.  This 
would  mean  that  we  would  continue  to  have 
in  the  United  States  millions  of  people  who 
should  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Bill  of  Righte  but  unable  to  enjoy  those 


rights.  Those  who  are  here  without  the  doe- 
lunentation  required  by  current  law  are 
unable  to  vote  or  to  otherwiae  participate  in 
the  political  process:  they  are  unaUe  to  call 
upon  the  government  or  the  ooiuta  to  pro- 
tect them  when  their  political  or  dvO  ri^te 
are  violated  by  the  government,  by  their 
employers  or  by  others;  they  are  imable  to 
orguiize  effectively  throtigh  labor  unions 
and  other  associations.  The  ACLU  views  the 
continuation  of  this  situation  as  an  intoler- 
able limit  on  the  protections  to  whidi  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  are  entitled 
under  our  Constitution. 

The  second  option  is  to  seek  to  identify, 
apprehend  and  deport  all  w  most  of  the  un- 
documented individuals  now  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  consequences  of  such  an 
effort  are  so  horrendous  that  it  has  not 
been  seriously  proposed.  Finding  the  indi- 
viduals to  deport  would  require  a  process  of 
intrusion  into  the  lives  of  many  Americans 
and  would  inevitably  result  in  violation  of 
constitutional  rights.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
unjust  and  inhumane  to  seek  to  deport  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  productive  and  law- 
abiding  members  of  the  community. 

Thus  we  are  left  with  the  third  option 
which  is  an  effective  and  generous  le^Uza- 
tion  program.  The  ACLU  views  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  legalization  scheme  as  one  of 
the  most  urgent  tasks  facing  the  Congress. 
We  believe  that  such  a  program  must  be 
consistent  with  tbe  following  principles: 

1.  All  aliens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  since  January  1. 
1982  should  be  eligible  for  the  legalization 
program: 

2.  all  aliens  eligible  for  legalization  should 
be  granted  permanent  resident  status  and 
the  temporary  resident  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  be  deleted: 

3.  all  legalized  aliens  granted  permanent 
resident  status  should  be  granted  the  full 
righte  and  privUeges  accorded  permanent 
resident  aliens  under  current  law; 

4.  state  and  local  government  should  be 
provided  impact  aid,  pursuant  to  an  appro- 
priate formula,  to  assure  that  the  legaliza- 
tion program  does  not  unfairly  burdoi  state 
and  local  taxpayers  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country:  and 

5.  that  persons  eligible  for  the  program  be 
granted  one  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program  to  apply  to  legalize  their  status. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  with  this  Com- 
mittee and  others  in  the  Congress  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  legislation  which  em- 
bodies these  prlndples.  Mr.  (^airman,  we 
recognize  that  any  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  legalization  must  as  a  practical 
matter  contain  provisions  which  would 
deter  employers  from  simply  continuing  to 
hire  new  undocumented  workers. 

In  the  past  the  ACLU  has  opposed  the 
sanctions  provisions  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  we  must  continue  to  oppose  such 
procedures.  We  do  so  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  lead  inevitably  to  discrimination 
against  some  Americans  and  because  it 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  an  eny>loyee 
identity  card  with  serious  dvil  liberties  con- 
sequences. We  also  believe  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  proposed  in  the  past 
will  simply  not  work.  Those  employers  who 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  hiring  imdoe- 
umented woikers,  will,  we  believe,  continue 
to  do  so.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  consider 
carefully  the  evidence  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  scheme.  It  is  not  suffident  to 
say  that  sanctions  are  necessary.  A  system 
which  will  not  accomplish  Ite  purposes  and 
which  at  tbe  same  time  will  give  rise  to  dis- 
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crtntaMtton  uaA  pow  a  maahre  thraat 
ctrQ  UbattlM  ii  ■tmply  unaeeepUble. 

We  rMpeeUully  moMt  that  the  Commit- 
tee look  to  altenatlvee. 

A  new  ■ppraaefa  which  we  beUeve  raerlta 
■ttentton  would  foeoa  on  thoee  employen 
who  encace  in  a  pattern  and  praetlee  of 
hMiw  undocumented  workera.  Under  this 
appraach.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  employ- 
en  tntentlonally  to  hire  undocumented 
vorken.  but  there  would  be  no  general  re- 
qutrement  for  the  go*«rnment  to  develop— 
and  employen  to  Inapect— a  new  aecure 
form  of  idenUfleatlon.  Rather,  enforcement 
would  center  on  flrma  found  to  engace  In  a 
pattern  and  practice  of  Intentlooally  hiring 
undocumented  wotken.  Any  employer  cited 
for  rach  vtolatlaoa  would  then  be  required 
to  report  any  new  hiring  to  the  government 
Biwrnmftrmtr  for  enforcing  the  law  would 
not  reet  with  the  IMS  but  rather  the  offl- 
dali  having  experience  In  enforcing  employ- 
ment lawi.  This  unit  would  be  alao  charged 
with  liMuring  that  enforcement  of  the  law 
did  not  rcault  in  unlawful  diacrlmination. 

This  approach  would  have  the  virtue  of 
focualng  the  Immigration  enforcement 
effort  on  large  employen  with  a  clearly  es- 
tabUahed  record  of  employing  and  exploit- 
ing undocumented  workers.  It  would  thua 
ftllminii^*  the  Incentive  for  all  employen  to 
"play  It  mfe"  by  diacrlminating  against  "for- 
elgD-loaking"  workers,  and  It  would  encour- 
age large  employen  to  comply  with  fair 
labor  atandarda  laws  In  order  to  avoid  being 
targeted  for  dose  scrutiny  as  a  suspected  ex- 
ploiter of  undocumented  workers. 

The  ACLU  has  asked  a  group  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  experts  to  work  with  us 
and  other  interested  groups  to  see  If  this  ap- 
proach can  be  translated  into  a  scheme 
which  win  actually  accomplish  the  obJecUve 
and  do  so  without  giving  rise  to  discrimina- 
tion or  to  a  wwker  identification  card.  We 
hope  that  the  Committee  will  not  move  for- 
ward so  quickly  as  to  foreclose  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  approach. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Issue  of  asylum  adju- 
dication. FIrrt.  the  number  of  undocument- 
ed Immigrants  in  the  United  States  today  is 
estimated  by  the  Senate  Report  on  S.  2322 
to  a  number  between  3.S  to  6  million  or 
more.  The  backlog  of  asylum  cases  is 
140.000— a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  undocumented  population,  assuming 
that  all  asylum  claimants  are  In  the  United 
Statea.  "iUegally."  eliminating  the  entire 
asylum  backlog  would  hardly  make  a  dent 
In  the  number  of  illegal  immigrants  in  the 
country. 

Second,  court  casea  appealing  or  chaUeng- 
Ing  achalnlstratlve  determinations  and  pro- 
cedures are  not  responsible  tor  the  current 
backlog.  As  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Report  last  year  concludes: 

"The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
abolitioo  of  judicial  review  of  asylum  deter- 
mination would  be  unwise.  Indeed,  the  facU 
support  the  position  that  administrative 
shortocsnings.  not  Judicial  Interference,  has 
caused  the  enormous  backlog  in  asylum 
cases.  .  .  Today,  it  takes  the  State  Depart- 
ment four  months  to  respond  to  an  DfS  re- 
quest for  a  country  condition  report.  In 
turn,  over  70.000  asylum  petitions  are  cur- 
rently awaiting  decisions  by  INS.  Compar- 
ing the  number  of  court  cases,  one  finds 
that  in  FT  lOOl  INS  received  over  63.000 
asylum  applications.  Yet  in  that  year  there 
were  less  than  500  court  cases  challenging 
exdusion  or  deportation  orden.  And  of 
course,  the  vast  majority  of  those  court 
cases  dkl  not  Involve  asylum  at  all.  In  short, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  existing  back- 
logs on  the  courts." 


We  believe  that  the  administnUve 
scheme  which  was  embodied  in  the  bm  as 
reported  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
last  year  ia  a  good  one  wliich  rommands 
wide  support.  We  urge  the  Committee  to 
give  it  careful  cmslderatloa.  In  addition,  we 
brieve  that,  consistent  with  the  Refugee 
Act  of  lOM  and  the  International  treaty  ol>- 
Hg^t'""  of  the  United  States,  those  who 
arrive  at  our  shores  murt  be  Informed  of  the 
right  to  counsel  before  they  are  summarily 
deported.  We  also  believe  aU  existing  righta 
of  Judicial  review  must  be  maintained,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  the  district  courts  to 
hear  allegations  of  pattern  and  practice  vio- 
lations by  the  INS  without  exhaustion  of 
administrative  remedies. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
often  with  poor  and  confused  and  fright- 
ened people  who  arrive  on  our  shores  with- 
out any  dear  knowledge  of  their  rights.  In 
our  haste  to  deny  entry  to  those  who  are  ex- 
duded  by  our  current  laws  we  must  not  send 
away  those  who  are  genuinely  fleeing  from 
political  persecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  this  brief 
statement  are  three  memoranda  spelling  out 
our  positions  on  legalisation,  sanctions,  and 
poUtieal  asylum  in  greater  detail.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  other 
memben  of  the  Committee  and  your  staffs 
in  seeking  to  develop  a  consensus  on  the 
vital  issue  of  immigration  reform. 

[Memorandum] 
Ambucui  Civil  Lusanss  Uhiom. 
Washington  Offiee,  AprU  2S.  19S3. 
Prom:  ACLU. 
To:  Interested  Partiea. 
Subject:  Political  Asylum  in  the  Immigration 
and  Reform  and  Control  bUl  (S.  S3«> 

The  Immigration  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Ccmmiittee  strips  the 
courts  of  their  jurisdiction  under  current 
law  to  review  Executive  Branch  decisions 
denying  political  asylum  to  aliens  In  the 
United  States.  It  violates  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1080  and  the 
1067  U.N.  Protocol  on  Refugees  (to  which 
the  United  SUtes  adhered  in  1968)  both  of 
which  commit  the  United  States  to  provide 
asylum  to  any  person  with  a  reasonable  fear 
of  persecution  because  of  political  beliefs  or 
associations  without  regard  for  the  effect  of 
the  grant  of  asylum  on  U.S.  relations  with 
the  alien's  country. 

The  recent  episode  involving  the  Chinese 
tennis  player  and  continuing  policy  toward 
requests  for  asylum  by  Salvadorans  illus- 
trate the  dangen  of  the  court-stripping  pro- 
visions of  &  529. 

It  Is  dear  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment carefully  weighed  the  impact  of  grant- 
ing asylum  to  Hu  Na  on  its  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Although  it 
ultimately  decided  to  grant  asylum  it  might 
well  refuse  to  do  so  in  future  cases  if  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  objections 
seem  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  U.S.-P.R.C. 
relations.  Yrt  under  existing  U.S.  law  and 
the  UJil.  protocol,  a  person's  right  to  asylum 
is  dependent  solely  on  whether  he  or  she 
has  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution.  If 
Hu  Na  had  been  denied  asylum  she  could 
have  appealed  to  the  courts  which  could 
have  overruled  an  Executive  Branch  deter- 
mination. Under  S.  529  the  courts  are  pro- 
hibited in  most  cases  from  reviewing  asylum 
claims.  (The  only  two  exceptions  are  when 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  overrules  sn  immigra- 
tion board  grant  of  asylum  and  when  a 
denial  of  asylum  involves  procedural  unfair- 
.) 


The  State  Department  Country  R^Mirt  on 
D  Salvador  ooooedea  that  the  Judicial 
system  In  that  country  Is  not  functioning 
and  that  there  are  serious  human  righta  vk>- 
latiooa.  Tet  the  Department  ooosiitenUy 
adviaea  the  IMS  that  Salvadorans  who  seA 
political  asylum  do  not  have  a  weU-founded 
fear  of  persecution  and  tlie  IMS  routinely 
deniea  asylum.  It  appean  that  the  Bxeeu- 
tlve  Branch  dmies  asylum  to  Salvadorans 
because  it  does  not  want  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  those  who  argue  that  military 
aid  to  that  country  should  be  suspended  be- 
cauae  of  their  human  rights  situation. 

Refugeea  from  other  countries  ranging 
from  Yugoslavia  to  South  Africa  and  Iran 
have  been  denied  asylum. by  the  Executive 
Branch  and  have  appealed  to  the  courts. 

Two  objections  are  raised  to  retaining  ju- 
dicial review  of  denials  of  asylum.  Neither 
has  merit. 

First,  it  Is  argued  that  the  asylum  process 
must  be  streamlined  if  the  illc«al  immlgra- 
tion  problem  is  to  be  solved.  However, 
asyliun  applicants  are  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  undocumented  worker  problem  and 
Judicial  review  is  not  the  cause  of  the  break- 
down of  the  administrative  stnicture  for 
processing  asylum  claims.  Of  the  estimated 
six  million  or  more  undocumented  worken 
in  the  United  States  only  approximately 
150.000  have  applied  for  asylum.  (Moreover, 
most  of  these  are  "special"  cases  Involving 
Cubans,  Haitians,  Nicaragtians  and  Iranians, 
as  well  ss  Salvadorans.)  Of  the  pending 
asylum  applicants,  fewer  than  500  individ- 
ual cases  are  now  in  the  courts.  The  ACLU 
strongly  supports  efforts  to  improve  the 
asylum  process— we  believe  that  the 
changes  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  go 
far  in  the  right  direction— but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  done  at  the  cost  of  deny- 
ing those  who  seek  ssylum  the  right  of  Judi- 
cial review.  Indeed  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  conduded  last  year  that: 

"The  Committee  ia  convinced  that  the 
abolition  of  Judicial  review  of  asylum  deter- 
mination would  be  unwise.  Indeed,  the  facts 
support  the  position  that  administrative 
shortcomings,  not  Judicial  interference,  has 
caused  the  enormous  backlog  in  asylum 
cases.  .  .  .  Today,  it  takes  the  State  Depart- 
ment four  months  to  respond  to  an  INS  re- 
quest for  a  country  condition  report.  In 
turn,  over  70.000  asylum  petitions  are  cur- 
rently awaiting  decisions  by  INS.  Compar- 
ing the  number  of  court  cases,  one  finds 
that  in  FY  1981  INS  received  over  63.000 
asylum  applications.  Yet  in  that  year  there 
were  less  than  500  court  cases  challenging 
exclusion  or  deportation  orders.  And  of 
course,  the  vast  majority  of  those  cases  did 
not  involve  asylum  at  all.  In  short,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  existing  backlogs  on  the 
courts." 

The  second  objection  raised  to  retaining 
Judicial  review  of  political  asylum  decisions 
is  that  an  asylum  applicant  who  is  outside 
the  United  States  has  no  such  right  of  Judi- 
cial review.  This  argument  ignores  one  of 
the  basic  tenants  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  which  is  to  afford  certain  pro- 
tections to  all  "persons"  within  our  bordera. 
An  alien  outside  the  United  States  has  no 
recourse  to  the  American  judiciary  to 
appeal  any  arbitrary  or  caprldous  action  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government, 
but  the  federal  courts  are  open  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  to  appeal  a  variety 
of  denials  of  constitutional  and  statutory 
rights.  Because  Chinese  seddng  asylum  in 
the  United  States  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Tokyo  can— and  are— turned  away  by  a 
consular  officer  with  no  right  to  appeal— is 


no  reason  td  deny  that  right  of  appeals, 
both  admintatraUve  and  Judicial,  to  one  who 
reaehea  our  shores.  In  fact.  8. 619.  aa  report- 
ed, ghrea  thait  person  rtglits  of  adnlnlatrar 
tive  appeals  whkdi  are  not  available  If  the 
penon  Is  not  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  reason  whar  the  appUeant  should  not  alao 
be  afforded  the  right  of  Judicial  review. 

[Memorandum] 
Ambicsm  Civn.  Liaaaiua  Uwiow. 
Washington  OJftee.  Febmari/  25, 19SX 
To:  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
From:  American  CivU  Liberties  Union.* 
Re  Immigratton:  Asylum,  exclusion,  and  de- 
portation. 

j  nmoDOcnoii 
This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  ACLU's 
concerns  reflanUng  the  Asylum.  Exdusion. 
and  Deportation  provisloiia  of  the  "Immi- 
gration and  Control  Act  of  1963"  (&*  529). 
Two  other  ittemorandums  set  forth  our  con- 
cerns regarding  the  employer  sanctions  and 
legalization  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
ovnvBW 
The  ACLU  supports  reform  of  the  current 
admlniatntive  and  Judical  praceos  for  deter- 
mining the  bona  fidea  of  aliens  seddng  en- 
trance to  the  United  Statea.  We  recognise 
that  the  ctutent  process  is  cumbersome  and 
Inefficient  and  that  the  growing  administra- 
tive tecklof  of  asylum  cases  is  both  a 
burden  on  the  government  and  on  those  en- 
titled to  asylum  who  are  forced  to  wait, 
often  held  in  custody,  for  determinations  to 
be  made  in  their  cases. 

However,  we  remain  deeply  troubled  by 
the  thrust  ot  the  ssylum.  exdusion.  and  de- 
portation sections  of  S.  529  (sections  121 
through  124)  which  attempt  to  achieve  ad- 
ministrative ef  f  idency  at  the  expense  of  an 
aUen's  right  to  a  fair  hearing  on  his  Immi- 
gration status  and  Judicial  review  of  that  de- 
termination* 

Asylum  claims  are  literally  matten  of 
"life  or  freedom."  No  administrative  burden 
or  backlog  of  cases  can  Justify  summary  ex- 
dusion or  truncated  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial review  in  cases  involving  persons  who 
may  be  threatened  "on  account  of  race,  reli- 
gion, natiooality.  membership  In  a  particu- 
lar social  group,  or  political  opinion"  if  re- 
turned to  his  home  country  and  Is  therefore 
entiUed  under  our  law  to  asylum.' 

This  law  ktdudes  oiu-  treaty  obligations  to 
refrain  from  refoulement  under  Article  33 
of  the  1951  Convention  and  the  1907  Proto- 
col Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  a 
treaty  to  which  we  became  a  party  in  1968.* 

Most  distressing,  the  underlying  raticmale 
for  curtailihg  due  process  ilglits  in  asylum 
cases  is  th«  a  twin  set  of  assumptions  (a) 
that  deariag  the  current  backtog  of  cases 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  "control" 
of  illegal  thmilgration  and  (b)  that  court 
cases  brought  under  current  law  which  the 
bill  seeks  to  bar  have  created  the  baling. 
Both  assumptions  are  demonstrably  untrue. 

First,  the  number  of  undocumented  immi- 
grants in  the  United  Statea  today  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Senate  Report  on  S.  2222  to 
number  betwen  3.5  to  6  million  or  more.' 
The  backlog  of  asylum  cases  is  140.000— a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  illegal 
pojHilation  aBffi'"*''g  that  all  the  asylum 
daimanU  are  in  the  United  States  "illegal- 
ly.* Fn-iwfHwy  the  entire  asylum  backlog 
would  hanfiy  make  a  dent  in  the  number  of 
illegal  immigrants  In  the  country. 

Second,  court  cases  appealing  or  challeng- 
ing administrative  determinations  and  pro- 
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oedures  are  not  reqwnsible  for  the  current 
backlog.  As  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Report  last  year  stated: 

"The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the 
abolition  of  Judicial  review  of  asylum  deter- 
mination would  be  unwise.  Indeed,  the  facts 
support  the  position  that  administrative 
ahortoominga,  not  Judicial  Interference,  has 
eauaed  the  enormous  backlog  In  asylum 
casea Today,  it  takes  the  State  Depart- 
ment four  months  to  respond  to  an  INS  re- 
quest for  a  country  condition  report.  In 
turn,  over  70,000  asylum  petitions  are  cur- 
rently awaiting  decision  by  INS.  Comparing 
the  number  of  court  cases,  one  finds  that  in 
FY  1981  INS  received  over  63,000  asylum 
applications.  Yet  in  that  year  there  were  ' 
leas  than  500  court  cases  challenging  exdu- 
sioa  or  deportation  orders.  And  of  course, 
the  vast  ooajority  of  those  court  cases  did 
not  Involve  asylum  at  alL  In  short.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  existing  bad^ogs  on  the 
courts."* 

The  court  cases  not  only  do  not  Justify 
curtailing  due  process  rights.  They  under- 
score the  need  for  more  protection  of  those 
rights.  The  "pattern  and  practice"  lawsuits 
which  the  le^^ation  seeks  to  curtaU  would 
not  have  resulted  In  lengthy  and  burden- 
some litigation  if  the  INS  had  not  system- 
.atlcally  violated  the  due  process  rights  of 
aliens,  induding  failure  to  seriously  consid- 
er the  claims  of  asylum  aiwlicants,  denial  of 
effective  assistance  of  counsel,  failure  to 
notify  applicants  of  their  rights  under  the 
law,  and  failure  to  afford  aliens  fair  and  im- 
partial hearings.  See.  e.g./.  Haitian  Refugee 
Center  v.  CivOem,  503  F.  Supp.  442 
(SDJIa.  1980).  modified  on  other  ground*. 
676  F.3d  1023  (5th  Cir.  1982):  Laiasez-Mol 
VigU  v.  Sava,  Nos.  81  Civ.  7372,  7371  (RIO, 
(SDJI.Y.,  March  6, 1982);  OaAHTXs-HxaHAM- 
mtz  V.  Smith,  641  P.  Supp.  351  (CX>.  Calif. 
1982). 

Finally,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Report  appears  to  Justify  its  "expedited" 
procedures  on  the  grounds  that  a  "signifi- 
cant portion  of  these  persons  (who  make  up 
the  backlog)  may  be  'economic  migrants' 
snd  thus  not  legally  qualified  for  asylum."* 
Not  only  does  this  prejudge  the  cases,  but  it 
erroneously  suggests  that  the  backlog  con- 
sists of  Haitians  and  othen  fleeing  primari- 
ly from  economic  hardships.  Yet  sis^icant 
numben  of  asylum  applicants  come  from 
countries  where  strong  cases  may  be  made 
for  refugee  status.  For  exsmple.  INS  figures 
show  that  3.388  come  from  Poland:  12,636 
from  Nicaragua,  925  from  Afghanistan;  369 
from  Hungary;  325  from  the  Philippines; 
432  from  Romania;  and  18,921  from  Iran.' 

In  sum,  it  is  unwise,  imjustif  iable,  and  un- 
necessary to  handle  the  asylum  backlog  by 
curtailing  fundamental  due  process  righta. 
Bdow.  we  will  argue  for  restoring  those 
righU  and  will  offer  amendments  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal version  of  S.  2222  last  year,  which  were 
In  large  measure  adopted  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  as  the  most  effective 
way  to  handle  the  asylum,  exdusion  issue. 
Combined  with  the  "temporary  status"  pro- 
visions for  Haitians  and  Cubans  who  make 
up  almost  half  the  current  backlog  of  cases 
and  the  hiring  of  additional  administrative 
penonhel.  We  believe  streamlining  can  be 
achieved  without  sacrificing  the  rights  of 
aliens  in  the  adjudication  process.* 

SUMMARY  EXCXOSION 

Section  121  establishes  a  procedure  under 
which  an  alien  who  "does  not  have  the  doc- 
umentation required  to  obtain  entry  into 


the  United  States"  or  appean  not  to  "have 
any  reasonable  basis  for  legal  entry"  and 
"has  not  applied  for  asylum  under  section 
208"  would  be  summarily  "exduded  from 
entry  Into  the  United  Statea  without  fur- 
ther inquiry  or  hearing."  Such  a  determina- 
tion would  not  be  subject  dther  to  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  review.  (Sec  122. 123) 

The  ACXU  strongly  objecta  to  summary 
exdusion.  First,  this  procedure  is  a  signifi- 
cant curtailment  of  the  righta  of  aliens 
available  under  current  law.  principally  the 
right  to  present  his  or  her  case  for  admiasl- 
bUity  or  asylum  at  an  adversarial  hearing 
before  an  immigration  judge  wiUi  legal  rep- 
.  resentation.*  Second.  It  can  lead  to  the  ex- 
dusion of  aliens  who  may  have  IXMia  fide 
claims  to  refugee  status  under  our  laws  and 
treaty  obligations. 

As  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Law 
Committee  of  the  New  Ymk  Bar  Association 
pointe  out  in  ita  Report  on  Summary  Exdu- 
sion: 

"A  refugee  who  would  experience  persecu- 
tion might  be  turned  away  from  the  border 
under  the  proposed  procedures  without  any 
recourse  simply  because  of  an  inability  to 
articulate  the  reasons  that  persecution  is 
feared  or  to  persuade  the  inspector  that  the 
fear  is  weU-founded  or  because  he  or  she  is 
afraid  to  speak  to  authorities."  '<> 

Quoting  from  the  Handbook  on  Proce- 
dures and  Criteria  for  Determining  Refugee 
Status  published  in  1979  by  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  the  New  York  Bar  Association 
Immigration  Committee  points  to  the  psy- 
chological, language  and  other  barrien 
which  may  make  it  impossible  for  a  refugee 
arriving  at  the  border  to  establish  his  or  her 
bona  fides: 

■It  should  be  recalled  that  an  appUcant 
for  refugee  status  is  normally  In  a  particu- 
larly vulnerable  situation.  He  finds  himself 
in  an  alien  environment  and  may  experience 
serious  difficulties,  technical  and  psycholog- 
ical in  submitting  his  case  to  the  authorities 
of  a  foreign  country,  often  in  a  language  not 
his  own.  .  .  .  (Para.  190)  An  appUcant  may 
not  be  able  to  support  his  statementa  by 
documentary  or  other  proof,  and  cases  in 
which  an  applicant  can  provide  evidence  of 
all  his  statementa  will  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  most  cases  a  person 
fleeing  from  persecution  will  have  arrived 
with  the  barest  necessities  and  very  fre- 
quently even  without  personal  documente 
.  .  .  (Para.  196) 

"A  person,  who,  because  of  his  experi- 
ences, was  in  fear  of  the  authorities  in  his 
own  country  may  stlU  feel  apprehensive  vls- 
a-vls  any  authority.  He  may  therefore  be 
afraid  to  speak  freely  and  give  a  full  and  ac- 
curate account  of  his  case.  (para.  198)" '  ■ 

RXCOMMXHBATIOn 

We  recommend  that  the  examining  immi- 
gration officer  be  required  to  notify  arriving 
aliens  of  their  right  to  counsel  and  that  the 
notice  be  In  writing  and  In  the  language  of 
the  arriving  alien.  (Amendment  1  To  Be 
Supplied) 

"First,  we  note  that  the  right  to  counsel 
exista  in  any  exdusion  or  deportation  hear- 
ing under  current  law  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  does  not  seek  to  abrogate  that 
right.'*  The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  today  provides  llsta  of  free  legal 
services  available  to  indigent  aliens.'* 

Second,  because  these  are  mattera  of  "life 
or  freedom,"  we  think  there  is  nothing  else 
short  of  retaining  current  law  to  insure  that 
bona  fide  asylum  claims  are  presented.  See 
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Ormtet-HvnuMda  t.  SikUK  541  F.  Supp. 
Ml  (CX>.  Calif.  IMS). 

Raform  of  Atatum.  ProeedMn 

In  tCBtUjrtaw  on  a  9333  before  the  Senate 
Judldary  CoouBlttae  in  April  1M3.  we  rec- 
tbe  need  for  reform  of  current 
detennlnatlan  prooedurea.  We  ap- 
plauded, «tth  only  certain  reaenrationa.  the 
lecialatkin'a  propoaed  acheme.  includinc  (1) 
the  creatine  of  an  independent  United 
Stataa  bnialgratlon  Board  (U81B)  within 
the  Department  of  Juatice  which  would  be 
appdntad  bjr  the  Prealdent  with  the  advice 
and  conaent  of  the  Senate:  (3)  the  authority 
of  the  Board  Chalnnan  to  appoint  ipertally 
tialnad  aitalniatratiTe  law  Judbea  to  conduct 
aaylum  hearinga:  (3)  the  requirement  of  a 
"nonnidvermrlal"  hearinc  which  at  the 
nane  ttoM  pceaenred  the  richt  of  an  alien  to 
be  reprcaanted  by  oounael.  to  call  and  croaa- 
■witw  Bit  mi  a,  and  to  liave  a  complete 
record  of  the  procwuliim  The  procedure  ea- 
tabUahed  the  baala  for  fair  hearinga  and  ad- 
minlatrattve  appeala.  partlculariy  since  the 
admlnlatrattve  Judiea  and  USIB  would  be 
independent  from  thoae  who  are  charted 
with  enf oictaic  the  immigratlan  laws. 

Unfortunately,  the  fuU  Senate  Judiciary 
Oonimittee  at  markup  ehoae  to  place  the  ad- 
minlatratlTe  structure  where  it  is  now. 
under  the  control  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Seetlan  133  authoriaes  the  Attmney 
General  to  appoint  the  USIB  and  immigra- 
tion  Judiea  to  hear  aaylum.  exclusion,  and 
deportation  caaea.  The  lecldation  does  pre- 
aenrethe  baaic  aaylum  hearing  contained  in 
8.  3333  aa  introduced. 

BBOommmATioii 

To  insure  fair  and  impartial  asylum  hear- 
ings, we  strong  urge  the  Conunittee  to  re- 
consider ita  portion  and  reatore  the  inde- 
pendent admlniatrative  structure.  Ideally, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should 
adopt  the  administrative  structure  and  pro- 
oedurea contained  in  H  Jl.  7357  as  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  last  Sep- 
tember and  contained  in  the  house  bill  as 
introduced  this  year. 

First,  the  House  bill  establishes  a  USIB 
appointed  by  the  Prealdent  with  the  advice 
and  conaent  of  the  Senate  and  authorizes 
the  Chairman  to  appoint  specially  trained 
adminiatrathre  law  Judges.  (Sec.  123)  This 
inaurea  both  independence  and  necessary 
expertiae  In  aenaitive  aaylum  matters. 

Second,  the  House  asylum  procedures 
(Sec  134)  improve  on  those  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  following  significant  ways: 

(a)  aet  time  limita  to  expedite  proceedings 
which  are  not  unduly  burdensome  on  appli- 
canta  when  considered  in  combination  with 
the  ri^t  of  an  alien  to  reopen  an  asylum 
determination  on  broader  grounds  of 
"changed  circumstances"  than  provided  in 
the  Senate  UU  (see  below): 

(b)  provides  for  the  release  of  aliens  on 
parole  in  caaea  where  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  hearing  delaya: 

(c)  explicitly  provides  that  applicants 
"■hall  be  adviaed  of  the  privilege  of  being 
repreaented  by  counsel": 

(d)  requires  hearinga  to  be  recorded  "ver- 
batum"  and  a  tranacript  to  be  made  avail- 
able not  later  than  10  days  after  the  com- 
plaClan  of  a  bearing; 

<e)  permlta  an  alien  to  secure  an  aaylum 
hearing  even  though  (1)  time  limits  have 
passu!.  (3)  his  application  has  previously 
been  denied,  or  (3)  have  an  administrmtive 
Judge  reopen  a  proceeding  after  a  determi- 
nation if  he  or  she  can  ahow  that  in  the  in- 
terim "changed  drcumstancea  have  resulted 
in  a  change  in  the  baais  for  the  alien's  claim 


of  aaylum."  Thia  ia  a  particularly  important 
difference  from  the  Senate  bill  which  limlU 
changed  dreurastaneea  to  "changed  drcum- 
stancea tn  the  country  of  the  aUen'a  nation- 
ality." The  Senate  bill  Ignorea  the  poasibOl- 
ty  that  material  facta  may  come  to  light  in 
the  United  Statea  which  would  have  led  to  a 
different  reault  had  they  been  known  at  the 
time  of  the  determination  (for  example,  dr- 
cumstancea may  not  change  in  a  country 
but  more  facts  become  known  that  would 
lead  to  a  conclusion  that  a  particular  per- 
son's life  or  liberty  would  be  threatened  by 
returning  him  to  his  country  of  origin)  or 
that  the  conduct  of  the  person  after  the  de- 
termination may  put  his  life  in  danger  (for 
example,  the  applicant  has  performed  acts 
or  stated  opinions  which  are  unacceptable 
to  authoritiea  in  his  country  giving  rise  to  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution):  ■* 

(f)  givea  the  administrative  law  Judge  ad- 
ditional diacretion  to  grant  an  asylum  hear- 
ing If  "the  interests  of  Justice  require  the 
consideration." 

Aeview  ofAaifium,  Exdiuion,  and 
Deportation  Orden 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  federal  courts  may 
not  review  administrative  asylum  and  exclu- 
sion orders  except  pursuant  to  a  writ  of 
"habeas  corpus  under  the  Constitution." 
(Sec.  123)  Because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  at  stake  and  the  fact  that  court  cases 
are  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  current  ad- 
ministrative bacldog.  we  believe  this  curtail- 
ment of  federal  court  review  Is  far  too 
severe.  While  the  present  process,  involving 
federal  district  court  and  then  appellate 
court  review  of  final  orders  is  cumberaome 
and  duplicative,  we  believe  Judicial  review  of 
the  merits  of  the  administrative  decision  is 
necessary  and  warranted. 

aacoiocxirDATioif 

We  recommend  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee adopt  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee provision  permitting  circuit  court  review 
of  final  orders  in  asylum  and  exclusion  cases 
but  under  the  standard  of  whether  the  find- 
ings of  fact  are  supported  by  "substantial 
evidence."  This  would  afford  the  same 
measure  of  Judicial  review  the  Senate  bill 
provides  in  deportation  cases  under  Section 
133. 

We  note  with  approval  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Report  language  sug- 
gests that  Judicial  review  is  available  by  in- 
terpreting "habeas  corpus"  review  to  in- 
dude  whether  procedures  could  "be  relied 
on  for  an  objective  determination,  on  the 
merits,  of  whether  or  not  the  individual  ap- 
plicant satisfies  the  statutory  definition  of 
'refugee'  in  DfA  section  101(aX42)." 

Rather  than  such  an  ambiguous  formula- 
tion of  habeas  corpus,  which  may  lead  to 
protracted  litigation  deaigned  to  convince 
the  federal  district  courts  to  review  the 
merits  of  petitions  (with  the  potential  of  de- 
feating the  Committee's  intent  to  stream- 
liiM  the  proceas),  we  believe  the  Committee 
should  explidtly  provide  for  appellate 
review  by  the  federal  circuit  courts.  Aliens 
will  have  their  day  in  court  and  the  Con- 
gress will  have  eliminated  the  cumbersome 
and  repetitive  multiple  reviews  under  cur- 
rent law. 


Judicial  review  should  also  indude  review 
of  denials  of  petitions  to  reopen  or  reconsid- 
er because  of  "changed  circumstances"  out- 
side the  context  of  a  final  order.  (Amend- 
ment 3  To  Be  Supplied)  This  right  available 
under  current  law  is  eliminated  by  the 
Senate  biU  (Sec.  123(b)). 


We  recognlae  that  multiple  ataya  baaed 
often  on  frivolous  motlona  have  been  uaed 
to  delay  execution  of  final  orders,  some- 
tlmea  resulting  In  delaya  of  several  yean  In 
the  departure  of  allena  not  otherwise  enti- 
tled to  stay  tn  the  country.  However.  It  must 
also  be  recognlaed  that  deaerving  caaea  do 
ariae  after  flnal  orders  are  entered.  See  SUa 
V.  INS.  fle5  P.  3d  S51  (9th  CIr.  1961):  Jtaoan- 
cho  V.  INS.  SS8  P.  3d  169  (Srd  CIr.  1961).  An 
alien  may  only  then  obtain  the  aiilitanpe  of 
counsel  or  material  facts  may  oome  to  light 
which  would  entitle  an  alien  to  aaylum. 
Again  recognising  that  theae  caaea  account 
for  (mly  a  fraction  of  the  current  backlog 
(about  300  such  appeala  were  filed  In  1961- 
1963),  some  adjustment  should  be  made  to 
insure  that  deserving  eases  are  reviewed. 
Rather  than  rule  out  Judicial  review  alto- 
gether, the  Committee  should  instead  pro- 
vide for  review  but  develop  an  expedited 
procedure  for  screening  out  nonmeritorious 
motions  brought  only  for  purpoaea  of  delay. 

Habeas  CorpuM  and  Pattern  and  Practice 
Litigation 

The  Senate  bill  limite  the  Juriadiction  of 
the  federal  courts  to  consider  habeas  corpus 
petitions  to  "the  right  of  habeas  corpus 
under  the  Constitution."  (Sec.  123)  This 
may  be  miainterpreted  to  limit  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  writ  to  addreas  statutory  and 
treaty  violations,  induding  violatlona  of  the 
Protocol  Relating  to  the  Statue  of  Refugees, 
rights  available  under  current  law.  It  also 
gives  rise  to  concern  about  what  conatitutes 
custody  for  purposes  of  invoking  habeas 
corpus  Jurisdicticm. 

The  ACLU  views  this  as  needless  ambigui- 
ty, since  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Report,  we  note  approvingly,  goes  to  consid- 
erable lengths  to  interpret  "habeas  corpus 
under  the  Constitution"  broadly.  The 
Report  states  that  custody  includes  thoae 
"parole  pending  their  hearing"  as  well  as 
physical  custody  for  purposes  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  Report  interprets  "under  the 
Constitution"  to  indude  not  only  whether 
the  individual  adjudication  was  "through 
fundamentally  fair  procedures"  but  wheth- 
er the  procedures  could  be  "relied  on  for  an 
objective  determination,  on  the  merits,  of 
whether  or  not  the  individual  applicant  sat- 
isfies the  statutory  definition  of  'refugee'  tn 
INA  section  101(aK43)".  thus  Implying 
review  encompassing  statutory  and  treaty 
obligations.  The  Senate  Report  also  makes 
it  dear  that  individual  or  multi-party 
habeas  actions  are  allowed.'* 
■■ooiafKinMTioii 

If  this  is  the  Committee  intent— and  we 
believe  it  must  be  to  preserve  fundamental 
rights  of  alien— we  recommend  that  the 
Committee  clarify  the  scope  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  statute  as  accomplished  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Ccmunittee  last  year. 

The  House  committee  version  avoids  the 
risk  of  misinterpretation  or  confusion  by  in- 
corporating the  "right  of  habeas  corpus 
under  chapter  153  of  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code"  (Sec.  123(b)),  which  confers  Jurisdic- 
tion to  address  violations  of  Constitution, 
statute,  or  treaty.  The  House  version  alao 
explicity  provides  that  petitions  may  be 
"based  upon  custody  effected  pursuant  to 
.  .  .  (the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act)." 
and  may  tie  brought  "individually  or  on  a 
multiple  party  basis  as  the  interests  of  Judi- 
cial effidency  and  Justice  may  require." 
(Sec.  123(b)) 

We  note  with  approval  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Report  states  that  a 
habeas  corpus  petition  is  the  proper  method 
of  challenging  due  proceas  violations  such  as 


a  "pattern  or  practice  of  denytag  aaylnm  ap- 
Idloatlana  maie  by  aliens  (ram  a  partleular 
country  beeaoae  of  their  national  origin 
rather  than  on  the  baala  of  the  merita  of 
their  indhddgal  claims."**  While  f«w  in 
number,  "pattern  or  practlee"  Utlgatian  baa 
proved  crudal  in  protecttng  allena  rlghta. 
See  Haitian  Mtfuoee  Center  v.  CIvOetM,  903 
P.  Supp  443  tBJD.  FU.  1960).  modlflti  on 
other  groundsi  676  P.  3d  lOSS  (Stta  CIr.  1963). 
in  which  the  diatrlct  court  ruled  that  the 
aaylum  adjudication  prooeaa  had  been  per- 
verted in  connection  with  a  govcnunent 
Haitian  Progmm  deaigned  to  expel  Hattlana 
without  regard  to  the  Indhddual  drcum- 
stancea of  thdr  cases. 

However,  the  Senate  bill  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary CommlUee  Report  do  not  make  it 
dear  that  "pgttem  and  praetioe"  litigation 
ia  now  and  ahould  continue  to  be  available 
without  requiring  exhaustion  of  administra- 
tive remediea  The  Report  atatea  that  the 
"Committee  intends,  to  the  degree  oonatttu- 
tionally  appropriate,  that  the  oourta  not 
prevent  the  commencement  of  the  adminis- 
trative proce*  or  interrupt  or  stay  ongoing 
adminlstraUv^  determinattana  .  .  .  .""  Thia 
report  language  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
traditional  niea  of  exhaustion  which  ought 
to  be  preaerved. 

aacomiKinMTioa 

We  recommend  that  the  leglalation  be 
amended  to  expUdtly  provide  for  "pattern 
and  practice"  suits  and  specify  that  peti- 
tioners need  not  exhaust  agency  proceed- 
ings when  (1)  the  agency  cannot  supply  an 
adequate  remedy:  (2)  the  agency  action  will 
cause  irreparable  injury:  (3)  the  agency  has 
exceeded  its  aututory  authority  or  (4)  pur- 
subig  an  adoilnistratlve  remedy  would  be 
futile." 

Aliens  placed  in  drcumstancea  such  as  the 
Ha't'^i"  or  Salvadorana  ahould  not  be  re- 
quired to  exhaust  administrative  ronediea 
before  challenging  dear  government  pat- 
terns and  prgctioes  of  denying  them  rights 
under  statute  and  the  Constitution.  Again, 
this  litigation  accounts  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  bai^og.  »nd  the  backlog  la  the  fault  of 
the  government  for  its  praetioea  and  not  the 
fault  of  petitioners  whose  rlghta  have  been 
violate(L  (See  Overview  Supra) 

iiecess  to  Information 

SecUon  134(c)  of  the  bill,  added  by  amend- 
ment on  the^floor  last  year,  authorises  a 
blanket  (tonlU  of  access  undo-  the  Fteedom 
of  Infoamation  Act  to  all  federal  agency 
recordror  proceedings  concerning  requests 
for  asylum,  refugee  statua.  withholding  of 
deporUUon  «r  any  other  reUef  ariaing  tma 
a  daim  of  persecution  on  aooount  of  race, 
religion,  political  opinion,  nationality,  or 
membership  In  a  particular  aodal  group. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  Is  to  allay 
fears  that  persecuting  authorities  may 
obtain  access  to  the  information  and  use  it 
to  the  detriment  of  asylum  applicanta.  We 
support  the  Intent  of  the  provision  but  be- 
lieve it  sweepa  far  too  broadly. 

First,  it  wolild  prevent  individuals  who  are 
themselves  the  subject  of  such  proceedings 
from  obtaining  access  to  any  of  the  records 
generated  by  their  own  requeata  for  relief. 
They  may  even  be  denied  aooeaa  to  informa- 
tion which  they  themselves  provided.  We 
doubt  that  this  result  waa  intended  by  the 
drafters. 

Second,  it  arould  bar  third  partiea,  such  aa 
the  press  and  human  rlghta  organhatlons. 
from  obtaining  information  necessary  to 
monitor  the  asylum  prooeaa.  If  the  purpoae 
Is  to  protect  the  ccmf  identiallty  of  sensitive 
applicant  records,  it  should  be  noted  that 


the  Fteedom  of  Information  Aet  already  ex- 
empta  "peraonnel  and  medical  fOea  and 
atanilar  fflaa  the  diadoaure  of  which  would 
oonatttute  a  dearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
privacy."  5  VJS.C.  553(bX6). 

However,  since  there  may  be  some  (|ues- 
tion  whether  the  sensitive  records  here  are 
exonpt  under  FOIA,  a  narrow  amendment 
could  darif y  the  exemption  of  this  informa- 
tion without  doiying  third  parties  informa- 
tion about  the  way  in  which  asylum,  refugee 
statua,  and  similar  proceedings  are  conduct- 
ed. 

BKXnaiKRIIATIOH 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should 
adopt  an  amendmoit  which  exempts  the  in- 
formation, but  makes  the  exemption  inap- 
ptt^»f^>l>  to  first-party  requests  and  to  third 
party  requeata  to  the  extent  that  the  infor- 
matton  does  not  reveal  sensitive  information 
which  reaaonably  could  be  expected  to  dls- 
doae  the  Identity  of  an  awlicant  for 
aaylum.  (Amendment  4  To  Be  Supplied) 
voomons 

■Prepared  by  Jerry  J.  Bennan  and  Morton  H. 
Bslperin.  Contact  for  further  Inf onnsUon. 

>D(A  Section  au<h).  See  Refusee  Act  of  1960 
(Pub.  U  M.313.  M  Stat.  IDS). 

'  19  DJB.T.  SaS?.  T.IJt8.  No.  2333.  606  UJf.T.S. 

aat. 

•  immlaration  Refonn  and  Control.  Report  of  the 
ConiBlttoe  on  ti>e  Judiciary  United  States  Senate 
on  a  3333  (Report  No.  aT-iSS)  (June  30. 196«).  p.  4. 

•  IMB  Servlcewlde  Totals.  September  1983. 

>  iBoasicration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982, 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  RcprcMntatlves,  97th  Congias  (Report  97-890 
Part  1  September  38. 1983).  p.  S3. 

•  Senate  Report  Supra,  p.  4. 

f  IMS  Servieewide  Totals.  June  1983. 
•Section  301  establishes  temporary  status  for 
Cubans  and  Haitians. 

•  See  8  0.&C.  sections  1158. 133S.  1336. 1362. 

■*  Report  on  the  Summary  Exclusion  and  Judicial 
Review  Provisions  of  Pendlns  Lecialation  to  Amend 
tlie  Inmisratlon  Laws  by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality lAW  Committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  Caty  of  New  York  (Nov.  1983)  p.  4. 

"  New  Torfc  Bar  Report,  pp.  5-6. 

>'  8  U.8.C.  Section  1363. 

••  See  8  CJPJt  Sec  336.2,  343.1(c). 

'*  Comments  by  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
Hish  Commissioner  for  Recusees  on  the  Immigra- 
tkm  Refonn  and  Ointrol  BiU  of  1982.  H.R.  6514. 

"Senate  Report,  pp.  12-14. 

■•  Senate  ReiMrt,  p.  13. 

>*  Senate  Report,  p.  14. 

■•See  New  York  Bar  Association  Report  for  Dis- 
co«km  of  BshausUon  Case  Law  and  "Pattern  and 
Practice"  Recommendation. 

[Memorandum] 

TBX  LaWTZRS  ComilTTKX  FOR 
ImXBMATIONAL  HUMAM  RIGHTS, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
cohmewnckcts  of  trk  proposals  to  limit 
Judicial  Rkvikw  Under  the  Proposed  Im- 
moBATioii  Reform  amd  CoimtoL  Act  of 
1963 

(By  Arthur  C.  Helton)         ' 

UTTRODUCnON 

Thia  memorandum  discusses  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Judicial  review  for  asylum  ap- 
plicants under  cmrrent  laiw  in  deportation 
and  exdusion  cases,  and  possibly  conse- 
quences of  the  enactment  of  the  review  pro- 
visions in  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  biU  (S.  2222, 
HJl.  5872).  The  memorandum  is  designed  to 
answer  questions  posed  by  Congressional 
staff  in  connection  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

CUXaXMT  habeas  (X>RFUS 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  available  to 
aliens  whether  they  are  in  exclusion  or  de- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


portation  prooeedinga.'  The  writ  haa  conati- 
tuUonal  foundation  and  It  haa  been  codi- 
fied.* As  the  writ  chaUenges  the  legaUty  of 
a  deprivation  of  liberty,  a  peraon  must  be  in 
"custody"  in  order  to  apply  for  the  writ. 
While  once  ccmstrued  strictly  by  the  ooorta. 
the  custody  requirement  has  been  liberally 
interiHvted  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  hdd 
to  be  satiafied  by  llmitatlona  on  a  person's 
liberty  where  such  "restrainta  [are]  not 
shared  by  the  public  goierally."  ■  Thia  Uber- 
al  construction  of  the  custody  requirement, 
furthermore,  has  been  extended  by  Uie 
courts  to  the  immigration  area,  induding 
findhigs  that  there  is  sufficient  restraint  j 
where  the  alien:  (1)  has  been  released  on 
bond  after  a  deportation  order,  *  (2)  is  sub- 
ject to  supervisi<m  upon  a  final  order  of  de- 
portati(m:  *  and  even  (3)  is  neither  detained 
nor  released  with  or  without  bond  upon  a 
final  order  of  deportation.* 

However,  in  a  few  instaniya.  courts  have 
que8ti(med  the  availability  of  habeas  where 
the  restraint  on  liberty  is  premised  only 
upon  an  outstanding  order  of  deportation.* 
Indeed,  one  court  has  suggested  that  the 
"held  in  custody"  language  of  8  U.S.C. 
|1105(aK9)  limits  habeas  Jurisdiction.* 
WhUe  the  soundness  of  these  statements 
may  be  questitmable.  they  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  habeas  Jurisdiction 
in  the  immigration  area. 

PROPOSED  habeas  LBGISLATIOH 

Under  both  the  current  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  committee  versions  of  the  pro- 
posed Immigration  Reform  and  C(mtetil 
Act,*  the  use  of  habeas  corpus  in  asylum 
cases  could  be  further  limited.  Secti<m 
123(b)  provides  that  itothing  in  the  biU 
"shall  be  construed  aa  limiting  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  under  the  Comtitution'^lem- 
phasis  supplied].  As  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "under  the  C^onsUtution"  is  un- 
clear, it  may  be  piisinterpreted  to  limit  the 
availability  of  the  writ  in  certain  cases. 

"Hie  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  two 
in  American  law:  constitutional  and  statuto- 
ry. ■<>  The  scope  of  inquiry  under  the  present 
habeas  sUtute,  28  U.S.C.  §  2241  et  $eQ.,  ex- 
tends to  whether  the  custody  violates  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  ■  ■  The  proposed  legislation,  by  appar- 
tetly  limiting  the  writ  to  constitutional 
matters,  may  be  misconstrued  to  predude 
its  use  to  address  statutory  and  treaty  viola- 
tions, induding  violations  of  the  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  Such  an 
interpretation  would  have  preduded  relief 
in  a  recent  case  where  both  statutory  and 
treaty  obligations  (but  not  constitutional 
rights)  were  the  basis  for  granting  habeas 
corpus  relief  to  asylum  applicants  in  exdu- 
sion proceedings.  Laisaez-Moi  Vigile  v.  Sava, 
81  av.  7371.  7372  (&DJJ.Y.  March  5. 
1982)."  The  risk  of  confusion  or  misinter- 
pretation should  be  avoided  by  deleting  the 
phrase,  "imder  the  Constitution"  from  Sec- 
tion 123. 

Even  if  habeas  remains  unqiulified,  there 
are  questions  about  what  constitutes  suffi- 
cient restraint  of  liberty  to  invoke  the  writ 
in  immigration  cases.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  habeas  Is  available  to  challenge 
all  exclusion  and  deportation  orders. 

CURRENT  PETITION  FOR  REVIEW 

In  1961,  congress  passed  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  petition  for  review  mechanism 
for  deportation  orders.  Under  this  provision, 
a  petition  can  be  filed  within  six  months  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  where 
the  deportation  proceeding  was  conducted 
or  the  petitioner  resides.  The  legislation 
eliminated  declaratory  review  in  connection 
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vtth  wrcliMiPti  uid  deportation  orden.  but 
t^p— — iy  tin— rred  tbe  right  to  hkbCM 
oofiwi.'*  The  petitlofi  remedy  permit*  an 
alien  to  obtain  a  deflnltlve  court  rullnc 
before  expertendnc  the  dlmiptlon  and  dla- 
locatloD  required  to  comply  with  an  order  of 
exdorioo  or  deportatloo. 

eoauax  aoovs  or  acnsw 

In  the  tanmiciattai  ana.  courts  may  dl- 
reetly  review  etron  of  law.  Inchidlnt  wheth- 
er aaeney  pcmnnel  have  proceeded  in  vloia- 
tlon  of  atatute  or  Conetltutlon.'*  Direct 
review  to  alM>  available  with  reepect  to  pro- 
cedural unfUmem  In  the  acency,  nich  u 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  counsel.'*  or  In 
the  conduct  of  a  hearing.'* 

The  factual  baste  for  the  order  may  be  re- 
viewed In  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
to  "substantial  evidence"  In  the  record  to 
support  the  determination.'^  Also,  admlnls- 
timtlve  dtaeretion  may  be  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  dtaeretion  has  been 
■faMfrt,  Inrhyw^  whether  discretion  had 
actually  been  exercised.'*  or  whether  it  has 
been  abused  tai  Its  exercise.'*  While  the  dr- 
eumstances  in  which  a  particular  standard 
to  applied  are  not  alwajfs  dearcut.**  the 
level  of  Judicial  scrutiny  to  generally  quite 
limited.  Indeed,  review  to  ordinarily  limited 
to  the  administrative  record,  and  a  court 
wlD  not  conduct  a  de  novo  hearing  <m  mat- 
ters which  were  or  should  have  been  consid- 
ered In  the  aiknintatrative  proceeding.*'  One 
exception  to  the  rule  to  a  challenge  based  on 
unfatnisss  outside  of  the  administrative 
record.** 

fSUWISIII  PATTIBII  AMD  FKACTIO  JOaiSDICTIOIl 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate Judicial  review  "of  a  final  order  of  ex- 
clusion at  a  final  order  respecting  an  appli- 
cation for  asylum."  ** 

Federal  court  Jurisdiction,  however, 
should  be  preserved  in  cases  that  attaiA  pat- 
terns and  practices  inimifml  to  the  assertion 
of  asylum-related  ri^ts.  Such  cases  are 
very  few  in  number,  but  they  are  crucial  to 
protecting  an  alien's  right  to  pursue  ssylum. 
See,  e.g..  Haitian  Refitgee  Center  v.  CiviUtti, 
503  P.  Supp.  442  (SJD.  Fla.  1980).  affi  tutk 
nam..  Haitian  Rtfoffee  Center  v.  Smith,  F. 
ad  (5th  Cir..  Unit  B.  1M2).  It  makes  no 
sense  to  require  asylum  appllcanta  to  go 
through  unlawful  or  unfair  proceedings  in 
order  to  be  able  to  challenge  pattern  and 
practice  vtolatlmis.  Jurisdiction  for  these 
purposes  should  be  maintained. 

The  retention  of  a  limited  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  asylum  cases  would  not  be  burden- 
some to  the  courts,  particularly  since  the 
number  of  asylum  cases  which  have  come 
before  the  federal  courts  have  been  quite 
modest  According  to  information  presented 
to  the  Congress.**  in  April  from  1979  to 
1981  there  were  only  IS  appeato  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeato  that  involved  asylum 
or  M3(h)  claims.  Similarly  there  have  been 
few  federal  class  action  lawsuits  challenging 
procedural  irregularities.  The  burden  on  the 
courts  has  been  minimal,** 
Foomom 

■S  VAC.  II  1106«<aX9)<b>.  A  UmlUtloo  on  the 
rtght  to  applT  for  tbe  writ  Is  that  the  gubject 
BMttar  not  have  boen  previously  determined  in  ft 
eooit  fimnilliis  <c.S-.  ft  petition  lor  review  In  s  de- 
pottattOB  eaae).  unlm  sroondi  are  presented  which 
eouM  not  have  bean  prcaentcd  tai  the  prior  proeeed- 
Iss.  or  If  the  prior  procwedlns  was  not  an  adequate 
reaoedy.  •  OAC.  11106a  (c).  See  Tan/ara  v. 
giycriK  M7  P.  Id  14*  (Sd  Clr.  10S»)  (habeas  review 
ptadudcd  when  Iwuca  could  have  been  Utlsated  In 


•UA  CoMtlhitlnn  Aitlde  1.  Sectkm  •:  S  VS.C. 
tntletma 

'Jomf  v.  Cunniugltam.  371  VS.  »•  (1*63)  (pris- 
oner retaMCd  on  parole  permitted  to  ehallense  oon- 


riettao].  Ss*  abo  Hentin  v.  Mtmieipml  Court  411 
VJB.  Ut  (ivra)  (ebaltaiwc  pamlttad  wbar*  pati- 
Uonar  had  ba«i  rtiaassd  on  own  raeosaimDeel. 

•  Vwtm  V.  AeatiOefR  tn  P.  Bnpp.  Ut  (&D.  CaL 
1S«4>  (challMwa  pannUtad  for  alien  rtleaaad  on 
bood  after  daportatloB  order]. 

•  JfSfeello  V.  DUtriet  Dirtetor.  473  P.  Supp.  UM. 
1304  (KJ>.  L*.  im).  won  034  P.  3d  0*4  (Mh  Clr. 
lOOl).  cert  ten..  4S3  VA  017  <1901). 

•  floret  V.  I.N.S..  634  P.  3d  037.  030  (0th  Cir.  1076) 
("there  was  sufficient  tanmedlaar  of  action  and  In- 
terf  srenee  with  frwdom  to  support  habeas  corpus 
jurtsdietiao"].  Set  also  Yen  v.  Kiuineer.  630  P.  3d 
U»4  (Otb  Clr.  1076). 

'  Maresllo  v.  Dittriel  Dirtetor.  0S4  P.  3d  004  (6th 
Clr.  1001).  cert  den..  463  U.8.  017  (lOOlK  Smith  v. 
MofTto  443  P.  supp.  713.  711  (CJ>.  Pa.  1077)  [refer- 
rliw  to  "murfclW'  and  "Ungerlns  uncertainties" 
In  slattttory  lansuasel.  See  Osncskvar  v.  Chaavin, 
044  P.  3d  1340.  1381  <Oth  Clr.  10*1)  (whUe  custody 
Infhf^f  restraints  Imposed  on  freedom  of  move- 
ment resultlns  from  a  final  order  of  deporutlon. 
writ  not  available  to  ehallense  tlndln*  of  deport- 
abtltty]. 

•MareeUo  v.  Dietriet  Director.  034  P.  3d  0*4  (6th 
Clr.  10*1).  e*fl  dea..  463  U.&  017  (19*1).  This  Inter- 
pretation, however,  is  Inconsistent  with  the  deslsn 
of  0  UAC.  i  1106  (a)  to  avoid  possible  constitution- 
al InflrmlUea  by  iKprwIy  preaenrtn*  the  right  to 
habeas  corpus.  C.  Oordon  and  H.  Rosenfteld.  3  Im- 
migrution  Law  and  Proeetnre  8«  (March  10*3  Sup- 
plement). See  etto  SotOo  Mondraaon  v.  lUAert. 
063  P.  3d  1364. 1360  (0th  Clr.  10*0). 

•The  so-called  SImpaon-MaaoU  BUI  a  3333  and 
HJt  6*73  Introduced  March  17. 10*3. 

■•The  constitutional  core  of  habeas  derives  from 
the  common  law.  Under  the  Constitution,  courts 
may  Inquire  only  Into  the  lawfulness  of  custody  and 
detention.  jrcJValiy  v.  HiO,  303  U-S.  131.  13S-37 
(1034):  John*  v.  I.N.S..  663  P.  3d  0*4.  000  (6th  Clr. 
Itnr,  H.  Hart  and  H.  Wechster.  Tie  Federal  CourU 
and  the  tederal  Sntem  1437  (2d  ed.  1073).  Consreas 
may  add  to  this  constitutional  core  by  leslslatktn. 
tfarceOo  v.  Dietriet  Director.  634  P.  3d  0*4.  073 
(6th  Cir.  10*1). 
< '38  0.8.0  13341(c)(3). 

>>In  the  VigUe  case.  District  Judse  Robert  U 
Carter  found  the  continued  detention  of  fifty-three 
(63)  Hfin«»M  to  be  an  abuse  of  discretion  and  dis- 
criminatory under  the  Protocol  Relatlns  to  the 
Status  of  Retuseea. 

■•Section  10*.  Act  of  10*3.  0  U.S.C.  iUOOa.  as 
amended  by  16.  Act  of  September  3*.  1061.  P.U  87- 
301. 76  Stat  661. 

■<  In  the  exclusion  context  constitutional  entitle- 
ments are  somewhat  restricted.  Shanghnetn  v. 
JfeMl  346  VA.  300  (1963):  Knan/f  v.  Shaaahnettt, 
33*  UA  637  (1980). 

■•CMosMM  V.  V.S.  DepL  of  Jnetice,  614  P.  3d  310 
(3id  Clr.  1976):  Caetro-Nuno  v.  I.N.S..  677  P.  3d  677 
(0th  Cir.  1078). 

■•  mnck  V.  I.N.S.  308  P.  2d  6*3  (9th  Clr.  1903) 
(order  predicated  on  charge  different  from  that 
presented  at  hearlns):  Si  v.  Boitd.  243  F.  3d  303  (9th 
Cir.  1967)  (production  of  prior  aUtemenU  by  wtt- 
ncaseal:  Hvmn  v.  Laadon.  210  F.  2d  404  (9th  Clr. 
1966)  aOd  be  eguaOt  divided  court,  360  VS.  990 
( 196*)  (depositions  taken  without  notleeal. 

"  Ocon  V.  Del  Onereio.  237  P.  3d  177  (9th  Cir. 
198*).  See  8  U.8.C.  i  1106a  (4)  resardins  deporU- 
Uon  orden. 
••ilceanii  r.  Shaughnetet.  347  VS  360  (1964). 
■•  Hang  v.  l.N.S.  300  P.  3d  715.  719  (2d  Cir.  1904) 
(discretion  would  be  abused  "If  It  were  made  with- 
out a  rational  explanation,  inexplicably  departed 
from  established  policiea.  or  rested  on  an  impermis- 
sibie  basis  such  as  an  invidious  discrimination 
asainst  a  particular  race  or  croup."] 

••For  example,  administrative  action  in  the  Im- 
mlsration  area  Is  sometimes  analysed  In  two 
lihisrn  (1)  an  alien's  statutory  elisibUlty  for  a  ben- 
em  applied  for.  and  (3)  a  discretionary  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  benefit  should  be  accorded. 
Ordinarily,  the  substantial  evidence  standard  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  and  the  abuae  of  discretion 
standard  to  the  latter.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  preliminary  appraisal  of  elisibUlty  may  involve 
Issues  of  fact  e.s..  "sood  moral  character"  or 
"hankhip."  Some  courts  have  found  the  abuse  of 
discretion  standard  appileable  to  these  elements. 
Sec;  e.s..  Andereon  v.  Holton,  343  P.  3d  60*  (7th  Clr. 
1067):  BrornnOl  v.  Cohen.  380  P.  3d  770  (D.C.  Cir. 
1067V.  K*trad»-Oieda  v.  DH  Onerieo.  363  P.  3d  004 
(0th  Clr.  1088).  (Xher  oourU  have  found  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  standard  appropriate.  5ee,  e.g.. 
BrathweiU  v.  /.M&.  033  P.  3d  087.  060  (0th  Clr. 


lOgOK  Cham  v.  I.NJ..  ttl  P.  Sd  0*4.  073  (Sth  dr. 
10*1).  etrl  den.,  483  VS.  017  (10*1). 

•>  JTsasisr  v.  gtfwfctr.  307  UA  39  amy.  See  * 
VS.C.  1 1100a(a)  (4)  as  to  dspoctattoB  cases. 

••  Sss  AeearM  v.  A«ii«*imssk  347  VS.  im  (10*4). 

••8setlaal8S(bXI>. 

'•TssUmony  of  Cotwreaswoaan  Shirlay  Chls- 
holm.  Joint  Beartiw  of  the  Bouse  and  SenaU  Judi- 
ciary Commlttaas.  April  90.  ISCl 

••In  deportattan  prooaedlnai.  eases  in  which 
■■ylum  clataas  had  been  made  wtmld  be  revtewaltle 
with  respect  to  other  remedlas  In  any  event  There- 
fore. In  most  of  thcae  Instanras.  the  malntsnsnce  of 
a  peUtlon  for  review  to  the  Circuit  Couita  would 
not  create  any  additional  burden. 

[Memorandum] 
AmaucAM  Cnm.  Lnaana  Unoii. 
WoMhington  Omee.  April  2i.  IMS. 
To:  Interested  Pera<Mis. 
From:  ACLU. 

Subject:  Anployer  Sanctions  In  the  "Imml- 
gratlcm  Reform  and  Omtrol  Act"  (8. 
529)  and  the  Inadequacy  of  TlUe  vn  Pro- 
tections Against  Employment  Discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Immigration  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  imposes  crimi- 
nal penalties  and  civU  fines  on  employers 
who  knowingly  hire  undoctunented  workers. 
Employer  sanctions  have  been  called  the 
cornerstone  of  the  immigration  package;  its 
purpose  to  to  limit  the  flow  of  undocument- 
ed workers  into  the  United  States  by  elimi- 
nating the  economic  incentive  of  American 
Jobs.  The  proposed  employer  sanctions 
system  includes  the  following  provisions: ' 

S.  529  makes  it  illegal  "to  hire,  or  for  con- 
sideration to  recruit  or  refer"  an  unauthor- 
ized alien  for  employment  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  penalties  for  violation  are  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  $1,000  per  unauthorised  worker  for 
the  first  offense.  $2,000  per  unauthorised 
worker  for  the  second  offense,  and  up  to 
$1,000  and  six  months  in  prison  (per  viola- 
tion) for  engaging  in  a  "pattern  or  practice" 
violation. 

S.  529  also  makes  it  illegal  for  any  employ- 
er of  four  or  more  persons  to  fail  to  comply 
with  a  prescribed  doctunentation  and  identi- 
fication procedure  for  each  person  hired. 
Violators  will  be  subject  to  a  civU  penalty  of 
$500  for  each  failure  to  examine  the  docu- 
ments required. 

An  employer  may  establish  an  affirmative 
defense  if  it  has  in  good  faith  examined  cer- 
tain documents  presented  by  the  person 
hired  and  determined  that  the  documents 
"reasonably  appear  on  their  face  to  be  genu- 
ine." 

The  documents  which  must  be  examined 
are:  (a)  U.S.  Passport,  (b)  Social  Secivity 
Card,  or  (c)  U.S.  Birth  Certificate:  and  (d) 
alien  documentation,  identification  and  tele- 
communication card,  (e)  similar  fraud-re- 
stotant  card  issued  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
(f)  driver's  license,  or  (g)  similar  document 
with  a  photograph  issued  by  a  state. 

Thto  system  to  to  be  in  effect  untU  the 
President  develops  a  permanent  universal 
ID  card  or  other  worker  doctunentation  pro- 
gram within  3  years  of  the  bill's  enactment 

The  ACLU  opposes  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provisions  of  &  529.  WhUe  we  recog- 
nise that  legislation  which  provides  for  le- 
galisation must  as  a  practical  matter  con- 
tain provisions  which  would  deter  employers 
from  simply  continuing  to  hire  new  und<x:u- 
mented  workers,  we  must  continue  to 
oppose  the  specific  sanctions  procedures  of 
S.  629.  We  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


would  lead  Inevitably  to  dtaeriminatkm 
against  some  Americana  and  becauae  they 
would  almoit  oertaJnly  tead  to  an  «midoyee 
identity  card  iritb  aeriou*  dvQ  llbcrtl**  con- 
sequenoea.* 

We  also  btlieve  that  the  amngements 
which  have  been  propoaed  in  the  past  will 
simply  not  w«rfc.  Those  employen  who  are 
engaged  In  the  piaeUoe  of  hiring  un- 
documented workers  will,  vc  believe,  contin- 
ue to  do  so,  We  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
carefully  the  evidence  as  to  the  etfeethre- 
ness  of  thto  «cheme.*  It  to  not  suffioent  to 
say  that  sanations  are  neoeaaary.  A  system 
which  wlU  not  accomplish  its  purposes  and 
which  at  the  aame  time  wm  give  rise  to  dis- 
crlmlnatkm  and  po*e  a  maashre  threat  to 
dvU  liberties  Is  simply  unaooeptable. 

KMPLOTIIKirr  DISOUMDUTIOa 

Imposltian  bf  federal  sanctions  on  employ- 
ers who  violate  the  requirements  of  such  a 
system  could  result  tn  a  tendency  to  obviate 
that  rtok  by  discriminating  against  Indlvld- 
uato  who  speak  with  an  accent  or  who  "look 
foreign."  For  example,  employers  may  fear 
that  they  would  be  serutlniwd  more  ekaely 
by  federal  ofTlciato  If  they  employed  mem- 
bers of  national  origin  minority  groupa. 
Thus,  a  fairly  predictable  consequence  of  a 
work  authorisation  system  to  that  thoe 
would  be  an  increase  In  violations  of  Title 
VII  of  the  CivU  Rl^U  Act  of  19M  (as 
amended  in  1S72  and  197S).  43  U.&C.  12000 
et  tec,  which  proscribes  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  and  national  origin.*  Becauae  of 
the  demographics  of  undocumented  migra- 
tion, wi^nif  In  particular  may  become  a 
"suspect  clam"  within  the  scheme  of  the 
bOl. 

Employer  anctions  substantially  enhance 
the  probability  of  employer  harassment  and 
discrimination  against  Hlspanlrs  The 
strength  of  thto  federal  encouragement 
would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  llltiso- 
ry  protecUoDB  of  Title  VII  against  employ- 
ment discrimination  or  by  EBOC  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

ncADSQUACT  OP  nTLX  vn  raovacnoM 

Title  VII  to  premised  not  only  upon  con- 
gressional findings  of  extensive  past  dis- 
crimination to  the  workplace  but  also  upon 
the  likelihood  that  employers  would  contin- 
ue their  discriminatory  practioea  tmleas  de- 
terred by  a  vigorously  enforced  federal  law 
against  discrimination.  Although  Title  Vn 
to  purported  to  provide  broad  protection  to 
Hivpf"»«^  among  others,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  to  that  it  does  not  Thto  to  particular- 
ly true  with  regard  to  Htopanlcs  In  view  of 
Title  vn's  employer  exemptions,  employ- 
ment practice  exceptions,  and  standards  of 
proof  necessary  to  prove  a  violation: 

Employer  fxempMoiUL— Title  VII  exempts 
from  its  coverage— and  henoe  from  its  prohi- 
bitions agab^  discrimination— both  small 
employers  and  seasonal  employers: 

Employers  of  14  or  fewer  employees  are 
spedfically  catempted  from  Title  vn.* 

In  fact  ad  employer  must  employ  15  or 
more  employees  during  20  or  more  calendar 
weeks  in  each  year  in  order  to  be  covered  by 
TlUe  vn.* 

The  obvious  effect  of  thto  latter  require- 
ment to  to  provide  an  exemption  from  Title 
vn  for  those  employers  who  hire  hundreds 
of  workers  but  only  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

fmjifoymeitf  JPractiee  CxeepMoiu.— Not  aU 
discriminatory  practices  are  made  unlawful 
by  TlUe  vn: 

A  statutoiy  exception  allows  discrimina- 
tion on  grouncte  of  national  origin  where  na- 
tional  origin   characterlstica  constitute  a 


"bona  fide  occupation  qualificatkm"  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  bust- 


Another  exception  allows  the  use  of  prac- 
tices with  a  discriminatory  effect  so  long  as 
the  praetloe  has  a  relationship  to  Job  per- 
f onnanoe  or  to  supported  by  a  business  ne- 
eeastty.* 

The  oomMned  impact  of  these  two  excep- 
tiona  has  resulted,  for  example,  in  federal 
courts  of  appeato  decisions  uniformly  up- 
holding as  lawful  employer  rules  requiring 
employees  to  speak  Engltoh  on  the  Job,* 
rulea  which  have  an  undeniably  severe  dis- 
portlonate  Impact  on  Hispanic  woricers. 

Standards  of  proof.— Even  in  those  In- 
stances where  Htopanlcs  survive  the  forego- 
ing exemptions  and  exceptions,  their  protec- 
tion in  individual  cases  of  disparate  treat- 
ment discrimination  to  severely  limited: 

Not  oidy  must  such  individual  discrimina- 
teea  prove  that  the  discrimination  against 
them  was  IntenUonal."*  but  a  prima  facie 
case  of  such  intentional  discrimination  may 
be  automatically  rebutted  when  an  employ- 
er "articulates"— not  proves  but  merely  ar- 
ticulate—any  "legitimate"  reason  for  the 
discriminatory  treatment." 

Under  these  standards  of  proof,  very  few 
discrimlnatees  are  able  to  obtain  any  protec- 
tion from  TlUe  vn. 
afpai.iivs  KHvoBcniKirr  or  titli  vii  does  hot 

KZIST 

EBOC  administrative  enforcement  to  inad- 
equate to  address  the  problem  of  Increased 
employment  discrimination  resulting  from 
employer  sanctions.  The  EEOC.  which  has 
nevCT  been  granted  "cease-and-desist"  en- 
forcement powers  by  Congress,  to  directed 
adminlstraUvely  to  eliminate  unlawful  dis- 
eriminatitm  only  through  "informal  meth- 
o(k  of  conference,  conciliaUon.  and  persua- 
si<m."'*  Since  these  informal  methods  have 
no  enforcement  teeth  whatsoever,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  EEOC  provides  virtually 
no  admlnistraUve  remedies  for  employment 
discriminaUon. 

Private  litioation  is  an  unreaiistic  option 
for  penona  most  likely  affected  bv  employ- 
ment diacrimination  under  sanctions.— CivU 
rights  IltlgaUon  can  be  cost  prohibitive  for 
the  individual:  there  to  a  relative 
unavailability  of  plaintiffs'  lawyers  to  liU- 
gate  difficult  employment  discriminaUon 
queaUons.  The  end  result,  to  that  private  liti- 
gation to  generally  not  brought  Cutbacks  in 
the  budget  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, coupled  with  congressional  restrictions 
on  the  representation  of  aliens,  will  make 
far  greater  difficulty  in  pursuing  remedies. 

IB/ElfrLOTEE  VXRinCATIOll 

The  proposed  employee  verification 
system,  with  its  likely  future  development 
of  a  "secure  verification"  card  or  databank, 
poees  siipiif leant  risks  to  civil  liberties.  Blan- 
ket verification  of  worker  eligibUity  to  an  in- 
tegral ccmiponent  of  the  employer  sanctions 
scheme  of  S.  529. 

Because  employment  relationships  under 
a  voA  eligibility  system  would  entail  the 
collection  of  personal  data  by  the  govern- 
ment with  potential  expansion  of  the  type 
of  data  requested  and  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used,  objections  based  on  the  f un- 
damoital  constitutional  rights  or  privacy, 
liberty,  and  association  may  arise.  These 
ri^ts.  Jeopardized  in  thto  context,  find 
their  locus  primarily  in  the  First  snd  Ninth 
Amendments. 

We  believe  that  there  to  a  substantial  risk 
that  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  private  entities  would  require  pres- 
entation of  a  work  eligibility  card  for  identi- 


fication and  other  purposes.  Thto  risk  to  in- 
creased by  the  general  concept  that  a 
wallet-sized  card  would  be  used  rather  than 
some  type  of  document  too  large  and  cum- 
bersome to  conveniently  carry  at  all  timea. 
A  sanction  applicable  to  a  request  to  see  the 
card  for  purposes  other  than  employment 
would  likely  not  be  effective  due  to  the 
probable  enforcement  priority  It  would  re- 
ceive.'* 

As  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commis- 
sion noted  in  its  landmark  study,  Peraonal 
Privacy  in  an  Information  Society  (1977).'* 

Actual  or  potential  Information  abuses  are 
much  more  likely  to  result  from  continuing 
growth  in  the  government's  appetite  for  in- 
formation about  Indlviduato  and  In  the  use 
of  that  information  for  growing  numbers 
and  types  of  purposes.  The  real  danger  is  the 
gradual  erosion  of  individual  liberties 
through  the  automiuion,  integration,  and 
interconnection  of  many  small,  separate  rec- 
ordkeeping systems,  each  of  vMch  alone 
may  seem  innocuous,  even  benevolent,  and 
iDhoUy  justifiable.  Dramatic  developments 
in  computer  and  communications  technolo- 
gy, which  both  facilitate  record-keying 
functions  previously  performed  manually 
and  provide  the  impetus  and  means  to 
devise  new  ones,  can  only  exacerbate  thto 
problem. 

ALTEBHATIVXS 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  examine  alterna- 
tives to  the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of 
S.  529. 

A  new  approach  which  we  believe  merits 
attention  would  focus  on  those  onployers 
who  engage  in  a  pattern  and  practice  of 
hiring  undocimiented  workers.  Under  thto 
approach,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  employ- 
ers intentionally  to  hire  undocumented 
workers,  but  there  would  be  no  general  re- 
quirement for  the  government  to  develop— 
and  employers  to  inspect— a  new  secure 
form  of  identification.  Rather,  enforc«nent 
would  center  on  firms  found  to  engage  in  a 
pattern  and  practice  of  intentionally  hiring 
undocumented  workers.  Any  onployer  cited 
for  such  violations  would  then  be  required 
to  report  any  new  hiring  to  the  government 
Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law  would 
not  rest  with  the  INS  but  rather  the  offi- 
cials having  experience  in  enforcing  employ- 
ment laws.  Thto  unit  woiUd  also  be  charged 
with  insuring  that  enforcement  of  the  law 
did  not  result  in  unlawful  discrimination. 

Thto  approach  would  have  the  virtue  of 
focusing  the  immigration  mforconent 
effort  on  large  employers  with  a  clearly  es- 
tablished record  of  employing  and  exploit- 
ing imdocumented  workers.  It  would  thus 
eliminate  the  incentive  for  all  «nployers  to 
"play  it  safe"  by  discriminating  against  "for- 
eign-looking" workers,  and  it  would  encour- 
age large  employers  to  comply  with  fair 
labor  standards  laws  in  order  to  avoid  being 
targeted  for  close  scrutiny  as  a  suspected  ex- 
ploiter of  undocumented  workers. 

An  amendment  containing  provisions  of 
thto  alternative  proposal  will  be  introduced 
when  S.  529  comes  to  the  Senate  floor. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Title  1— Control  of  Illegal  Immigration;  Part 
A— Employment  (S.  529);  98th  Congress.  1st  Session 
(Calendar  No.  98).  pp.  104-118. 

•  United  SUtes  C^vil  RighU  Commission,  The 
Tamiehed  Golden  Door  (September  1980). 

>  General  Accounting  Office.  Infinmation  On  the 
Enforcement  of  Lam  Regarding  Employment  of 
Aliem  in  Selected  Countriet,  OAO/OGO-82-86 
(August  31.  1982).  at  2  (European  laws  are  "not  an 
effective  deterrent  to  stemming  iUegal  employ- 
ment .  ."). 
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TTTU I-CONTROL  OP  ILIXOAL 

DOaORATION 

Put  a— Bmplotiibr 

camoL  or  uhlawful  bhplotuiit  or 


101.  (aXl)  Clupter  8  of  tlUe  n  is 
MitMwfa*!  by  inaertinc  after  section  274  (8 
UAC.  1334)  tbe  folknrinc  new  section: 
"TimAwnn.  implotiiiiit  op  /ujkms 

"Sk.  ST4A.  (aXl)  It  is  unUwful  for  a 
petaon  or  other  entity  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  to  hire  for  em- 
Idoyment  in  tbe  United  SUtes  an  alien 
knowing  tbe  aUen  is  an  unauthorised  alien 
(01  defined  in  paramh  (4))  with  respect  to 
sueb  employnient. 

"(2)  It  iv  unlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity  who.  after  hiring  an  alien  for  employ- 
ment soboequent  to  tbe  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1),  continues  to  employ  the  alien  in 
the  United  States  knowing  the  alien  is  (or 
has  beeome)  an  unauthorised  alien  with  re- 
spect to  sueb  employment. 

"(S)  A  person  or  entity  that  estabUshed 
that  it  baa  complied  in  good  faith  with  the 
record-keeping  requirements  of  subsection 
nC-A-l  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  an 
alien  in  tbe  United  States  has  established 
an  affirmative  defense  that  the  person  or 
entity  has  not  violated  paragraph  (IKA) 
with  respect  to  such  hiring. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  section,  tbe  term  un- 
autbwind  alien  means,  with  respect  to  the 
emidovment  of  an  alien  at  a  particular  time, 
that  tbe  alien  is  not  at  that  time  either  (A) 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
resldenoe.  or  (B)  authorised  to  be  so  em- 
ployed by  this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL   As  used   in   this  section   "knowing" 


L  Declaration  of  Policy. 

To  enforce  requirement  not  to  hire  undoc- 
umented workers. 

To  insure  that  discrimination  does  not 
occur  as  a  result  of  tbe  requirement  not  to 
hire  undocumented  workers. 

n.  Creation  of  a  new  enforcement  unit 
with  the  Departaient  of  Justice. 

Plve-peraon  board  appointed  by  President, 
two  from  minority  party. 

General  Counsel  appointed  by  President 
with  investlgaUve  staff. 


ALJs'. 

m.  Punction  of  unit  is  to  prevent  "unfair 
practices."  Defined  OK 

Hiring  undocumented  workers. 

Diacrlmlnatlng  as  an  effect  of  reqtilreinent 
not  to  hire  undocumented  workers. 

rv.  Unit  and  iU  agenU  sball  have  hearing 
and  investigatory  power  necessary  and 
proper  for  exercise  of  its  functions. 

V.  Any  penon  who  alleges  that  he  or  she 
was  subject  to  discrimination  In  violation  of 
this  section  or  that  he  or  she  is  injured  by 
the  employers  hiring  of  undocimiented 
workers  may  fUe  a  charge  or  a  charge  may 
be  fUed  oo  bis  or  her  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
a  class.  INS  may  file  a  charge. 

VI.  The  General  Counsel  may  on  its  own 
Initiative  file  a  complaint.  Upon  receiving  a 
charge  the  General  Counsel  shall  investi- 
gate and  determine  within  30  days  whether 
to  file  a  complaint.  If  the  OC  determines 
not  to  file  a  complaint  or  falls  to  act  within 
30  days  the  person  making  the  charge  may 
file  a  complaint. 

VII.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the 
GC  or  the  perstm  a  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  AU.  Person  filing  a  charge 
shall  be  a  full  party  at  hearing  and  subse- 
quent appeals. 

vm.  Decision  of  ALJ  sball  be  subject  to 
APA.  app«^  to  Board  and  then  appeal  to 
Court  of  Appeals. 

IX.  The  ALJs.  subject  to  Board  review, 
shall  have  the  authority  to  impose  the  fol- 
lowing sanctions: 

A.  Upon  a  first  finding  of  an  "unfair  prac- 
tice" the  Board  shaU— 

1.  direct  the  employer  to  Implement  a  pro- 
cedure, described  In  board  regulations,  to 
verify  that  the  individual  to  be  employed 
and  all  other  applicants  for  the  position 
filed  within  30  days  of  the  hiring  are  eligible 
to  be  employed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  (Hawkins  Amendment). 

2.  direct  the  employer  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  unfair  practices. 

3.  upon  a  finding  of  discrimination  direct 
tbe  employer  to  compensate  any  Individual 
discriminated  against  in  violation  of  this 
section  (same  sanctions  available  as  In  Title 
VII). 

4.  upon  a  finding  of  discrimination  fine 
the  employer  not  more  than  $ . 

5.  award  attorneys  fees  to  the  prevailing 
party. 

B.  Upon  a  finding  of  a  second,  and  each 
subsequent  violation,  prior  to  a  party  being 
relieved  of  the  record-keeping  requirements, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  for  a  first  viola- 
tion: 

1.  Upon  a  finding  of  hiring  of  undocu- 
mented workers  a  fine  of  no  more  than  $ 

for  the  second  violation  and  of  no  more 
than  $ for  each  subsequent  violation. 

2.  Upon  a  finding  of  discrimination  a  fine 

of  no  more  than  8 for  a  second  violation 

and  a  fine  of  no  more  than  I for  each 

subsequent  violation.  After  a  first  finding 
there  shall  be  a  presumption  that  any  dis- 
crimination is  an  effect  of  the  requirement 
not  to  hire  undocumented  workers. 

Z.  Multiple  concurrent  violations  count  as 
one  vlolaUon:  different  subdivisions  of  a 
firm  count  as  separate  entitles  (see  8.  529,  p. 
9.  lines  7-18). 

XI.  The  Board  shall  refer  to  the  Attorney 
General  any  case  In  which  it  has  made  three 
or  more  findings  and  in  which  it  finds  evi- 
dence of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  violate  42 
use  1985. 

Xn.  The  General  Counsel  shall  require 
other  employers  to  maintain  the  records  re- 
quired by  subsection  IX-A-2  if  It  determines 
that  (1)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood 


that  a  signlfleant  number  of  unauthoriMd 
aliens  have  or  will  seek  employment  with 
that  employer  (2)  that  one  or  more  unau- 
thortaed  aliens  are  or  were  employed:  or  (3) 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  Ukellbood  that 
unauthoriMd  aliens  will  be  hired  for  em- 
ployment in  violation  of  this  chapter.  The 
unit  shall  Issue  regulations  subject  to  com- 
ment and  review  spedfiring  the  spedfle  dr- 
cumstanoes  under  which  It  will  require 
record  keepings  under  this  section.  An  order 
requiring  an  employer  to  maintain  records 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  an  act  and  tbe  Board  but  shall  be 
in  effect  when  issued  imtQ  and  unleao  with- 
drawn or  reversed.  An  employer  required  by 
this  section  to  mainUin  records  may  at  any 
time  petition  the  unit  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement 

Xin.  An  employer  who  is  found  to  have 
engaged  in  one  unfair  practice  may  petition 
the  board  to  be  relieved  of  the  record-keep- 
ing requirements  any  time  after  2  years 
after  the  finding.  An  employer  found  to 
have  engaged  in  more  than  one  unfair  prac- 
tice may  petition  the  board  to  be  relieved  of 
the  record-keeping  requirement  any  time 
after  5  years  of  the  last  finding. 

XIV.  If  the  Board  finds  a  prima  facie  case 
of  discrimination  but  it  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine that  it  resulted  from  the  requirements 
for  not  hiring  undocumented  workers  it 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  EEOC.  In  all 
other  cases  submission  of  a  complaint  by  an 
individual  shall  preclude  filing  a  complaint 
based  on  the  same  alleged  act  of  discrimina- 
tion before  the  EECX;. 

XV.  Authorise  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary. 

VS.  OmRAL  AoconNmro  Omcs. 

Watihington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Auui  K.  Snipsos. 
Chairman,  SvbcommiUee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  V.S.  Senate. 

DSAS  Ma.  Chaibman:  Your  July  8.  1981. 
letter  requested  that  we  identify  countries 
that  have  laws  prohibiting  employers  from 
hiring  illegal  aliens,  how  such  laws  are  en- 
forced, and  any  problems  these  coimtries 
encoimter  in  enforcing  their  laws.  As  agreed 
with  your  office,  to  obtain  the  information 
we  developed  a  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  to  28  countries  and  Hong  Kong  (see 
app.  XXin).  In  addition,  we  visited  four  of 
these  countries— Canada,  the  Pederal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Prance,  and  Switzer- 
land—to  gather  more  detailed  information. 

We  received  questionnaire  responses  from 
19  countries  and  Hong  Kong.  Because  the 
topics  contained  In  the  questionnaire  had 
varying  applicability  to  the  countries  sur- 
veyed, their  responses  varied  in  complete- 
ness. Por  example.  Iceland  responded  that 
practically  none  of  the  questions  applied  to 
it:  whereas,  several  countries  provided  com- 
prehensive responses  to  every  question.  Still 
others  responded  to  questions  on  some  of 
the  topics,  but  did  not  respond  to  other 
topics.  Nine  countries  did  not  provide  ques- 
tionnaire responses  in  time  to  include  them 
in  this  report.  However,  we  will  forward 
them  to  you  If  we  receive  them. 

We  have  summarized  each  cotmtry's  re- 
sponse under  the  five  major  topics  in  the 
questl<Huiaire— guest  workers,  national  iden- 
tification document,  employer  responsibil- 
ities, illegal  alien  workers,  and  law  enforce- 
ment (see  app.  I  through  XX).  Also,  we 
have  not  summarized  the  countries  re- 
sponses by  topic  in  this  letter  since  they  are 
diverse  and  not  amenable  to  such  a  presen- 
tation. However,  because  of  your  specific  in- 


terest in  Canada,  the  Federal  RcpubUe  of 
Germany.  Trance,  and  Swltwrland.  we  ob- 
tained mote  detailed  Infonaatlao  on  those 
coimtries  and  highllghtwl  It  beknr.  Otir  ob- 
servations are  based  oo  responaea  to  our 
questionnaire  and  dtaeuoakno  with  offldals 
In  the  f  oui*  countries. 


In  most  of  the  countries,  the  governments 
have  been  increasing  ooooemed  with  alien 
workers,  especially  illegal  ooea.  Growing  im- 
employment  and  increasing  numbers  of 
aliens  havo  heightened  the  pubUe's  sensitiv- 
ity to  matters  involving  aliens  and  have  in- 
duced governmental  aetioos  to  control  alien 
workers.  Although  eadi  country  had  laws 
penalising  employers  of  lllecal  aliens,  such 
laws  were  hot  an  effective  deterrent  to  stem- 
ming illeggl  employment  fw  primarily  two 
reasons.  Fbst.  emj^yers  either  were  able  to 
evade  responsibility  for  illegal  employment 
or.  once  apprebenided.  were  pensJised  too 
little  to  deter  such  sets.  Senmd.  the  laws 
generally  were  not  being  effectively  en- 
forced because  of  strict  legal  constraints  on 
investicsttons,  noncommunlratkm  between 
government  agencies,  ladi  of  enforcement 
resolve,  snd  lack  of  persmneL 

In  nance  and  Germany  new  laws  went 
into  effect  on  January  1.  1982.  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  their  employer  sanc- 
tions. And  in  Switaerland.  a  public  referen- 
dum later  this  year  will  decide  whether  to 
implement  new  immigrattoi  legislation. 

Canada 

Between  32.000  and  40.000  authorised  for- 
eign workors  can  be  found  in  Canada  at  any 
one  time  compared  to  an  estbnated  500.000 
to  1,000.000  iUegal  aliens,  most  of  whom 
work.  Whoress  guest  workers  genetally  have 
to  apply  for  and  receive  work  authwisation 
before  coming  to  Canada,  iUegal  aliens  gen- 
erally ent«r  as  valid  visiton  or  students  snd 
then  violate  their  entry  oondltlans. 

Canada  does  not  have  a  national  Identifi- 
cation document  system,  but  sll  workers  are 
required  to  have  a  Social  Insurance  ntmiber 
card  (similar  to  the  United  States'  Social  Se- 
curity carA).  Before  hiring  worters.  employ- 
ers are  required  to  inspect  prospective  em- 
ployees' oards.  Guest  workers  are  issued 
Social  Insurance  number  cards  beginning 
with  the  number  nine.  In  order  to  work, 
anyone  possessing  a  card  beginning  with  the 
number  nine  also  needs  a  valid  employment 
authorization  which  has  been  issued  by  sn 
immigration  officer.  Through  various 
schemes,  however,  many  aliens  circumvent 
the  system  by  obtaining  fraudulent  cards  or 
presenting  legal  cards  that  belong  to  some- 
one else.  Iki  other  instances,  some  employers 
knowingly  hire  IUegal  workers,  pay  them 
lower  wages,  and  avoid  paying  required 
taxes  and  employee  benefits. 

ri>pf'*««^  law  enforoemoit  officials  opined 
that  the  lAws  penalizing  employers  of  illegal 
aliens  have  not  reduced  the  sise  of  the  ille- 
gal woriLOr  problem  for  seversl  ressons. 
First,  enforcing  employo'  sanctions  has  not 
been  an  enforcement  priority,  although  it  is 
beccnning  more  so.  Second,  employers  of  il- 
legal workers  are  seldom  charged  with  an 
offense.  Often,  employers  who  violate  the 
law  are  not  familiar  with  the  Uw  and  their 
legal  responsibilities.  Because  Csnada's  law 
requires  violations  to  be  "knowingly"  made, 
mforcemgnt  personnel  see  their  role  as  edu- 
cating first  time  violators.  Lsst.  employers 
prosecuted  and  convicted  have  not  been  se- 
verely penalized.  Small  penalties  have  had 
little  detment  value. 


Federal  RejnMic  of  Oermany 

Of  the  approximately  4.7  million  aliens  re- 
siding in  West  Germany,  2  milUcm  are  in- 
eluded  In  Its  workforce  of  23  million.  Since 
1977.  the  alien  population  has  grown  sub- 
stantially despite  a  1973  work  recruitment 
ban  that  stopped  the  flow  of  aliens  to  West 
Germany.  Severe  and  growing  unemploy- 
ment has  focused  greater  public  and  govem- 
mmtal  attention  on  the  alien  population's 
Integration  into  German  society  and  culture 
and  on  illegal  alien  employment  Although 
there  Is  not  an  official  estimate,  between 
300.000  and  500,000  Illegal  aUens  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  West  Germany. 

To  prevent  illegal  .alien  hlrings.  German 
employos  are  respoiisible  for  making  cer- 
tain that  alien  empltvees  possess  the  proper 
wwk  pnmlts.  Employers  are  also  required 
to  keep  various  employee  records,  among 
which  are  an  employee  register  listing  em- 
ployees' nsmes;  dates  hired;  and,  if  applica- 
ble, work  authorization  data;  and  copies  of 
alien  employees'  work  permits  and  tax 
cards.  Employees  are  required  to  obtain  tax 
cards  from  the  Tax  Office  and  give  them  to 
their  employers.  Illegal  workers  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  a  legitimate  tax  card. 

Sanctions  sgainst  employers  of  Illegal 
aliens  have  not  effectively  deterred  iUegal 
hfHwf  Some  employers  have  been  able  to 
drcimivmt  the  law  against  iUegal  hlrings  by 
leasing  workers.  Other  employers  who  have 
been  caught  with  workers  lUegaUy  hired  are 
administratively  fined.  However,  in  cases 
where  employers  have  appealed,  the  courts 
have  generally  reduced  the  fines  significant- 
ly, thus  negating  the  fines'  deterrent  effect. 

Problems  in  enforcing  the  sanctions  have 
also  contributed  to  their  reduced  effective- 
ness. Legal  constraints  have  hampered  the 
pidioe's  ablUty  to  enter  workplaces  suspect- 
ed of  employing  IUegal  aUens.  Moreover, 
pers(ninel  shortages  have  Inhibited  greater 
enforcement  efforts.  Federal  enforcement  is 
quite  n»nit*rt,  and  the  burden  of  enforce- 
ment has  traditionaUy  faUen  on  the  local 
police.  Further,  a  reluctance  by  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  share  information  on  possl- 
.  Ue  wrongdoers  has  inhibited  enforcement. 
Several  of  the  problems  noted  above,  howev- 
er, have  been  addressed  in  a  new  law  which 
went  into  effect  January  1, 1982. 
France 

Like  West  Germany,  France  has  a  severe 
and  growing  unemployment  problem  which 
has  focused  increased  attention  on  its  alien 
population  and  IUegal  aUen  employment. 
Approximately  4.1  miUlon  of  France's  53.8 
million  population  are  aUens  and  approxi- 
mately 1.7  million  aliens  are  included  in 
nance's  total  lalwr  force  of  over  21  mlUion. 
Also,  like  West  Germany,  France  does  not 
have  an  official  estimate  of  the  number  of 
illegal  alien  residents,  but  unofficial  esti- 
mates place  their  number  between  150,000 
and  350.000. 

France's  new  socialist  Government  has 
taken  a  benevolent  approach  toward  iUegal 
aUens.  It  views  Ulegal  aUen  workers  as  ex- 
ploited victims  who  deserve  fair  treatment. 
Thus,  in  Sept«nber  1981,  France  instituted 
a  program  offering  iUegal  aUen  workers  an 
opportunity  to  regularize  (legalize)  their 
status. 

Employers  are  responsible  for  assuring 
that  aUen  employees  are  legal  workers  and 
are  treated  in  compliance  with  atvUcable 
work  laws.  Within  24  hours  of  employing 
aliens,  employers  are  required  to  record  on  a 
special  register  maintained  in  their  office 
data  contained  on  the  employees'  work  and 
residency  permits.  These  registers  are  occa- 
sionally Inspected  by  labor  inspectors  during 


the  course  of  their  work.  Bnployas  who 
violate  the  laws  governing  alien  workers  are 
subject  to  fines  and  Imprisonment  On  Jsn- 
uary  1,  1982,  a  new  law  was  enacted  which 
increased  the  poialtles  that  can  be  Judicial- 
ly appUed  to  employers  of  illegal  alien  work- 
ers. 

Employer  sanctions  are  applied  both  ad- 
ministratively and  JtuUdally.  Each  employer 
administratively  fined  Is  also  referred  to  the 
Federal  prosecutors  for  possible  separate 
criminal  action.  Labor  Ministry  officials  be- 
lieve the  Judicial  sanctions  have  not  been  an 
effective  deterrait  because  Judges  have 
levied  light  penalties  on  convicted  employ- 
ers. Furthermore,  other  agencies  with  the 
authority  to  sanction  employers  cannot  be- 
cause they  are  not  notified  when  the  viola- 
tions are  discovered.  The  new  law  enacted 
on  January  1, 1982,  in  addition  to  increasing 
the  penalties  that  can  be  Judicially  applied, 
provides  the  Labor  Ministry  with  an  addi- 
tional sanction  it  can  take  against  employ- 
ers—confiscation of  their  tools  and  equip- 
ment 

Switzerland 

In  the  early  1970's,  Switzerland  deter- 
mined that  its  aUen  population,  then  about 
18  percent  of  Its  total  population,  was  too 
large  and  set  upon  a  course  to  progressively 
reduce  it  Currently,  aliens  comprise  about 
IS  percent  of  Switzerland's  total  population, 
and  the  (Sovemment  has  Implemented  a 
new  poUcy  to  maintain  control  over  the  size 
of  the  aUen  population.  This  policy  calls  for 
a  balanced  ratio  between  the  Swiss  popula- 
tion and  the  aUen  population.  To  maintain 
this  balance,  the  Government  establishes 
the  nimiber  of  residence  permits  to  be 
issued  each  year  by  monitoring  changes  in 
the  aUen  population. 

Unlike  France  and  West  Germany.  Swit- 
zerland does  not  have  an  unemployment 
problem.  As  of  January  1982.  only  10.000 
workers,  or  about  0.2  percent  of  the  Swiss 
woikforce,  were  unonployed.  Despite  its 
almost  fuU  employment  economy,  the  Swiss 
pubUc  is  concerned  about  aUen  issues.  In 
1981.  the  Swiss  Parliament  accepted  a  new 
aUens  law  which  would,  among  other  things, 
confer  on  aliens  certain  residence  and  em- 
ployment rights.  However,  public  objection 
has  forced  the  law  to  a  public  referendum  to 
be  decided  later  this  year.  Although  official 
Government  estimates  of  the  number  of  U- 
legal  aliens  have  not  been  made,  unofficial- 
ly, iUegal  aUens  are  beUeved  to  number  less 
than  50.000. 

Before  they  can  hire  an  aUen.  employers 
are  required  by  law  to  ensure  that  the 
worker  is  authorized  to  work.  Specifically, 
employers  must  Inspect  the  aUen's  identifi- 
cation papers  or  verify  the  aUra's  legal 
status  with  the  Cantonal  (State)  Alien 
Police.  Also,  employers  must  notify  the  com- 
munity registration  office  where  the  on- 
ployee  is  registered  whenever  a  guest 
worker  leaves  or  loses  his/her  Job. 

Swiss  law,  does  not  penalize  employers  for 
hiring  IUegal  aUen  workers.  Rather,  the  law 
penalizes  individuals,  including  employers, 
who  facUiUte  an  iUegal's  residence  in  Swit- 
zerland. Each  Canton  is  reqjonsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  aliens  law.  As  a  result,  en- 
forcement varies.  However,  the  Judicial  pen- 
alties levied  on  employers  were  generaUy 
considered  light  New  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  pubUc  referendtun  Includes  pen- 
alties for  employing  Ulegal  aUen  workers. 

OTHER  MATTERS 

Our  discussions  with  government  officials 
and  labor  representatives  brought  to  our  at- 
tention other  common  Issues  that  are  rele- 
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rant  to  the  ■ttostkm  in  the  United  States 
and  vwthy  of  note.  Thew  taniec  Invohre 
■renmil  wocken.  uuMrtjr,  and  asylum. 
SaaaoiMl  wofter  prtwraiiu 

Wtth  the  exception  of  Weat  Oennany. 
each  country  bad  a  waeonel  worker  pro- 
gram. Tbeae  procrama  usually  provided 
workers  to  meet  acricuttural  needs,  al- 
thoucfa  in  Bwttaeriand  many  seasonal  work- 
ers were  also  needed  for  the  resort,  hotel, 
and  canstmctlon  industries. 

Generally,  the  seasonal  workers  complied 
with  their  entry  conditions  and  did  not  pose 
ptoblens  for  the  countries  employinc  them. 
Interesttnsly,  Switaerland  offers  seasonal 
workers  the  opportunity  to  become  annual 
residents  if  they  meet  certain  conditions. 
About  7.000  seasonal  workers  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  yearly. 
Amnetta 

Both  ranfi***  and  France  have  had  pro- 
grams to  give  illegal  aliens  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  legal  status.  In  1973.  Canada  of- 
fered general  amnesty  to  aU  illegal  aliens 
and  nonimmigrants,  and  In  January  1962 
France  completed  its  general  amnesty  pro- 
gram for  Uleskl  alien  woriieis.  Both  coun- 
tries have  had  other  amnesty  programs 
which  were  less  comprehensive  than  the 
two  noted  above. 

During  both  countries'  major  amnesty  ef- 
forts, the  number  of  illegal  aliens  seeking 
amnesty  was  below  expectations.  Before  the 
Canadian  amnesty  was  implemented,  specu- 
lation was  that  as  many  ss  200.000  aliens 
might  apply.  However,  only  approximately 
3«.000  aliens  were  granted  landed  immi- 
grant status  (pCTmanent  residence)  through 
the  general  amnesty  program.  Of  these, 
about  W.0OO  had  been  in  Canada  Illegally. 
rviiMHan  offidala  believed  that  some  of  the 
20.000  illegal  aliens  granted  amnesty  had 
previously  left  Canada  for  the  United  States 
but  returned  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 

In  France,  initial  estimates  of  the  number 
of  aliens  who  would  apply  for  regularisation 
were  as  high  as  200.000.  Once  the  program 
was  underway,  expectations  were  revised, 
and.  with  1  month  remaining,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  100.000  alien  workers  would 
apply.  As  of  January  14.  1982.  the  day 
before  the  program's  deadline,  approximate- 
ly 80.000  illegal  aUen  workers  had  applied 
for  regularisation.  Of  those  applying.  30.000 
could  not  produce  a  contract  from  their  em- 
ployers, one  of  the  program's  requirements. 
To  rule  on  these  applications,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  established. 

Anlum 

In  an  four  countries  visited,  officials  com- 
plained about  the  number  of  aliens  who  re- 
quested political  asylum.  Such  claims,  al- 
though generally  considered  frivolous,  re- 
quire each  country  to  process  and  Investi- 
gate each  request  as  though  it  were  bona 
fide.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  requests  has 
overwhelmed  the  normal  asylum  investiga- 
tive and  deliberative  mechanisms. 

While  each  ease  is  being  considered,  re- 
questors are  entitled  to  all  benefits  offered 
by  the  host  country,  such  ss  financial  and 
homing  assistance,  welfare  eligibility,  and 
work  permits.  Generally,  when  a  case  Is  de- 
cided against  an  alien,  the  alien  appeals  the 
tIfTiKliTn  By  appealing  each  decision  that 
goes  against  them  until  all  appeals  are  ex- 
hausted, requestors  csn  take  advantage  of 
the  system  for  2  years  and  often  longer. 

Increasingly,  aliens  apprehended  as  illegal 
workers  claim  that  they  will  be  persecuted 
by  their  native  governments  if  forced  to 
return.  By  requesting  asylum,  they  have 
found  a  way  to  forestall  their  expulsions.  To 


counteract  this  tactic  all  four  of  the  coun- 
triM  were  secddng  ways  to  streamline  or 
shortcut  the  normal  asylum  process  for 
those  believed  to  be  economic  refugees. 

We  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this 
report  until  30  days  from  its  Issue  date, 
unless  you  publicly  announce  its  contonts 
earlier.  At  that  time  we  will  send  copies  to 
interested  parties  and  make  copies  available 
to  others  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  J.  AmnsoN, 

INrector. 

[Memorandum] 
Ambucam  Civil  Lnxxms  Umoa. 
Wathington  Otlice.  Febnuirw  25,  J  MX 
To:  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
From:  American  Civil  liberties  Union. 
Re  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Undocumented 
Alien:  The  Case  for  Legalisation. 

"The  existence  of  a  large  illegal  migrant 
population  within  our  borders  violates  the 
basic  concept  that  we  are  a  nation  under 
law  and  this  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  costs 
to  society  of  permitting  a  large  group  of  per- 
sons to  live  In  an  illegal  status  are  enor- 
mous. Society  is  harmed  every  time  an  un- 
documented alien  is  afraid  to  testify  as  a 
witness  in  a  legal  proceeding— which  occurs 
even  when  the  alien  Is  the  victim— to  report 
an  illness  that  may  contribute  a  public 
health  haxard  or  disclose  a  violation  of  UA 
labor  laws." ' 

The  plight  of  the  undocumented/illegal 
alien  poses  one  of  the  most  difficult  dilem- 
mas in  the  debate  over  Immigration  reform. 
Variously  estimated  at  between  3.5  and  6 
milliCKi  persons,  and  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  million  new 
individuals.*  the  existence  of  a  large  and  ex- 
panding "shadow  class"  of  persons  outside 
the  law  presents  major  contradictions  for  a 
democratic  society.  In  practical  terms,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  will  involve  signifi- 
cant economic  and  political  considerations. 
Moreover,  it  will  also  Involve  an  important 
rights  and  liberties  dimension. 

The  inability  of  the  undocumented  alien 
to  avail  himself  of  the  law's  protections  for 
fear  that  tU  punishmenU  will  also  t>e  felt  in 
the  form  of  swift  deportation  from  the 
United  SUtes,  has  created  a  class  of  persons 
for  whom  basic  civil  liberties  and  civil  righU 
have  UtUe  meaning.  Yet,  because  of  their 
seamless  involvement  in  critical  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  American  life,  the  ex- 
clusion of  undocumented  aliens  from  the 
body  politic  also  has  a  corrosive  impact  on 
rights  and  liberties  of  citiaens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens;  Immediate  examples 
come  to  mind  within  the  criminal  justice 
system,  labor-business  relationships,  public 
educaticm  and  public  health  areas.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  dilemma  of  the  undocumented 
alien  has  become  one  of  the  major  civil  lib- 
erties Issues  of  our  time. 

The  problem  of  illegal  migration  to  the 
United  States  is  complex.  The  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
characterised  the  problem  as  the  single 
most  pressing  Issue  it  faced  during  its  delib- 
erations. For  the  undocumented  alien,  the 
benefits  of  migraUon  to  the  United  SUtes 
usually  distill  into  basic  and  compelling  con- 
siderations: opportunities  for  employment, 
family  reunification,  exercise  of  individual 
freedoms  not  permitted  at  home,  and  for 
some,  escape  from  political  persecution.  The 
United  SUtes  remains  a  magnet  for  both 
economic  and  political  refugees,  an  histori- 


Footnotc*  at  end  of  article. 


cal  fact  dating  back  to  the  founding  of  the 
country. 

In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  present  undoc- 
umented alien  problem.  poUcy-makers  have 
concluded  that  only  three  realistic  options 
exist.  Diego  C.  Asendo.  Secretary  for  Con- 
sular Affairs,  Department  of  State,  present- 
ed the  considerations  most  bluntly:  * 

"Careful  analysis  shows  that  there  are 
three,  and  only  three  possible  courses  of 
action  to  deal  with  those  who  are  already 
here:  (1)  Ignore  the  situation  allowing  ille- 
gals to  remain  in  their  currrat  status  be- 
cause of  inadequate  enforcement  of  present 
law  while  their  numbers  grow;  <2)  massively 
round  up  and  deport  those  here  Illegally; 
and  (3)  devise  a  procedure  through  which  to 
legalise  those  who  have  esUblished  them- 
selves in  the  United  SUtes." 

The  first  option  would  prove  destructive 
in  the  long-term;  the  second  optkm  would 
prove  wholly  unacceptable  on  civil  liberties 
grounds.  As  the  Select  Commission  noted, 
attempts  at  massive  deportation  would  be 
destructive  of  domestic  liberties,  costly, 
likely  to  be  challenged,  and  in  the  end.  inef- 
fective. 

The  last  time  in  United  SUtes  history 
when  such  a  massive  deportation  effort  oc- 
curred was  in  the  mld-I9S0s  when  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service  (INS)  ex- 
pelled or  deported  more  than  one  million 
aliens.  This  wss  done  at  tremendous  cosU  in 
terms  of  both  money  and  personnel.  More 
importantly,  it  violated  the  civil  liberties 
and  righU  of  many  Mexican  Americans  who 
were  rounded  up  illegally  for  forcible  repa- 
ration to  Mexico.  Such  an  effort  would  not, 
be  tolerated  today. 

Hence,  legalisation— accompanied  by  a 
more  effective  enforcement  mechanism— is 
the  only  viable  solution  for  the  undocu- 
mented alien  population.  Legalization  of  the 
undociunented  is  not  an  "amnesty"  as  is 
often  implied.  The  thrust  of  the  proposal  is 
guided  by  principles  supporting  the  rule  of 
law.  not  "forgivensess"  of  the  illegal  alien. 

Through  a  legalization  program,  the  gov- 
ernment seeks: 

To  eliminate  the  illegal  subclsss  now 
present  in  the  United  SUtes.  a  situation 
which  resulte  in  the  exploitation  of  this  seg- 
ment of  society  and  the  depression  of  UJS. 
wages  and  woiking  conditions. 

Qualified  aliens  would  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  U.S.  society  once  they  come 
into  the  open.  Most  illegal  aliens  are  hard- 
working, productive  individuals  who  already 
pay  taxes  and  contribute  their  labor  to  this 
country.  Any  adverse  Impact  of  their  pres- 
ence in  the  economy  has  already  been  ab- 
sorbed: 

To  concentrate  the  limited  enforcement 
resources  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  on  new  illegal  entry  or  visa 
abuse; 

Legalisation  would  enable  the  INS  to 
target  its  enforcement  resources  on  new 
flows  of  illegal  aliens,  and  avoid  devoting 
limited  investigative  resources  to  cases 
which  involve  aliens  who  claim  equities 
under  the  law:  and 

To  allow  dependent  employers  to  continue 
to  use  this  labor  force  lawfully.* 

Legalizing  the  undoctmiented  alien  ad- 
vances the  protection  of  civil  liberties  and 
civil  tighU 

Civil  liberties  intereste  can  be  found  in  at 
least  two  elements  of  the  supporting  ration- 
ale for  a  broad  legalization  program.  One 
major  interest  involves  the  broad  concept  of 
equality  before  the  law.  Another  interest  in- 
volves the  right  to  freedom  of  belief,  expres- 
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sion  and  aaodation  in  the  context  of  labor- 
business  relationships. 
syrmunvk  civil  usiaiui  imummmi  mwo- 
Momm  aqnTAau  socos  to  nnuc  want- 
PITS  rtm  tnnNtcuMiirRD  ALIBIS 
The  rigHt  of  aUens  to  receive  various 
kinds  of  public  beneflU  is  In  flux.  For  aliens 
who  are  "lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence."  the  XxvoA  is  dearly,  althou^ 
not  abaoliAely.  to  strike  down  the  barriers 
against  ttetr  ri^t  to  reoetve  government 
benef  Ita  at  the  state  leveL  The  primary  ve- 
hicle for  this  effort  has  been  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Cl^ise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  augarman.  v.  DomgaU.  418  X3J&.  684 
(1973).  the  Supreme  Court  tnvalldated  on 
equal  prolKctton  grounds  a  New  York  law 
restricting  Uwful  resident  alien  partldpa- 
tltm  In  ctttaln  benefit  programs.  But.  In 
Qnham,  v.  JticftanUon.  408  U.8.  865  (1972). 
the  Court  lipheld  similar  restriettons  on  fed- 
eral programs.  The  Court  reasoned  that  be- 
cause the  ConsUtutlon  granU  the  Coogrev 
plenary  ai|thority  In  immigration  matters.  It 
enjoys  graater  laUtude  than  the  states  in 
regulating  the  presoioe  of  resident  aliens. 

Ftor  aUeqs  who  are  In  the  United  States  0- 
legally.  the  statutes  and  policies  are  mixed. 
The  right  to  certain  governmental  bene- 
fits—for example.  poUoe  and  fire  protec- 
tion—seems axiomatic  with  the  constitu- 
tional protecUon  of  life,  liberty  and  proper- 
ty. So  too  would  the  right  of  an  indigent 
alien  to  receive  life-saving  benefiU  such  as 
emergency  hospitalisation  and  medical 
treatment,  generally  pravkled  by  local  gov- 
emmenU.  In  recent  dedskms  the  Court  has 
further  extended  the  protections  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  by  requiring  access 
to  publlcl*  financed  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Ujegal  aliens,  /fyer  v.  Doe.  457  U,& 

.  50  UAL.W.  4650  (June  15.  1968.  In 

nver  the  Court  made  dear  that  undocu- 
mented diens  are  "pawns"  within  the 
meuiing  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment: 

AppellaaU  argue  at  the  outset  that  undoo< 
umented  kliens.  because  of  their  immigra- 
tion status,  are  not  "persons  within  the  ju- 
risdiction'* of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  that 
they  therefore  have  no  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  Texas  law.  We  reject  this  ar- 
gument. Whatever  his  status  under  the  im- 
migration laws,  an  alien  Is  surely  a  "person" 
in  sny  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  Allois. 
even  aliens  whose  presence  in  this  country 
Is  unlawful,  have  long  been  recognised  as 
"persons"  guaranteed  due  process  of  law  by 
the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  AmendmoiU 
Shaughneuy  v.  Btaei,  845  VS.  206.  212 
(1953):  W^ng  Wing  v.  VnUM  SUUet.  163  VA 
228.  238  (1896);  Yick  Wo  v.  Hoptina.  118 
VS.  356.  869  (1886).  Indeed,  we  have  clearly 
held  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  protect 
aliens  whose  presence  in  this  country  is  un- 
lawful frdm  Invidious  discrimination  by  the 
Federal  Government.  MatiteuH  v.  Dia*.  486 
VS.  67.  77  (1976). 

The  analysis  extending  state  beneflta  to  a 
resident  dien  or  undocumented  alien  popu- 
lation has  so  far  generally  not  been  followed 
by  the  Congress.  Thus.  Congress  has  re- 
stricted or  otherwise  regulated  the  aooess  of 
undocunxnted  aliens  to  various  public  bene- 
flU sponsored  by  the  federal  govonment, 
including  food  stamps  (see.  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendm«nte  of  1980.  7  U.S.C.  Sec.  2015(f) 
and  7  cm  Sec.  273.4):  indigent  legal  serv- 
ices repreaenUtlon  (see.  Continuing  Resolu- 
Uon  H.J.  Res.  599.  Oct  1.  1962);  school 
lunches  (Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  P.L.  97-34.  See.  803):  and  Aid 
iy>r  Dependent  Children  lAFDC)  programs 
(Social  Security  Act.  Sec  402(a).  42  VS.C. 
Sec  602(a)  (33).  ss  amended  by  the  Omni- 


bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  P.L.  97-34. 
Sec  2820). 

These  restrictions  reflect  a  congressional 
intent  to  restrict  social  benefits  to  persons 
who  are  dtliens  or  who  entered  the  country 
legally.  The  <mly  implication  one  may  draw 
from  these  restrictions  is  that  the  Congress 
bdleves  that  undocumented  aliens  contrib- 
ute little  in  taxes  to  support  the  general 
economy  and/or  is  a  drain  on  services  dis- 
proportionate to  their  contributi<m. 

The  evidence  from  studies  prepared  for 
the  Select  Commissitm  refutes  both  supposi- 
tlons.  This  research  suggesU  that  there  is 
generally  low  use  of  social  services  by 
undocumented  aliens  for  reasons  such  as 
those  previously  mentioned,  ss  well  ss  fear 
of  deportatiCMi  if  the  alien  applies  for  the 
progrsm.  Moreover,  these  same  studies  sug- 
gest that  payment  of  Federal  and/or  sUte 
taxes  by  undocumented  aliens  "may  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  providing  health  care 
and  other  social  services."*  The  denial  of 
benefits  necessary  to  the  basic  sustenance 
of  life  of  some  persons,  while  comparable 
beneflU  are  afforded  by  government  to 
others,  has  constitutional  significance  inso- 
far as  the  requiremenU  of  equal  protection 
and  due  process  are  concerned. 

SrnSMATIVZ  civil  UBBKTIES  mriHEST  in  RZ- 

SOLVIRG  zrrBCTS  or  xmooctniDrrKO  aliens 

OH  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

The  impact  of  tmdoctmiented  migration 
on  the  labor  market  is  of  major  importance 
in  (1)  the  displacement  of  U.S.  workers.  (2) 
depression  of  wages  and  working  standards, 
and  (3)  curtailment  of  the  enforcement  of 
fair  labor  standards  legislation. 

Protected  aspecU  of  freedom  of  sssocia- 
tion  such  as  the  right  of  employees  to  orga- 
nise and  bargain  collectively  and  the  right 
to  strike  over  disputes  concerning  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment  are  profoundly 
affected  by  a  large,  exploitable  sub-group  in 
the  work  force.  Surely  the  rights  of  legal 
workers  are  affected  when  the  undocument- 
ed status  of  fellow  workers  and  their  fear  of 
deportation,  inhibit  the  excercise  of  other- 
wise protected  righU. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  denial 
of  righU?  While  not  all  undocumented 
aliens  experience  abuae.  most  experts  agree 
that  serious  problems  exist.  An  undocu- 
mented alien  who  testified  at  a  Select  Com- 
mission hearing  described  his  experience: 

"They  say  that  because  we  do  not  have 
UJS.  papers  we  are  not  entitled  to  protection 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Because  of  this  we 
are  often  paid  low  wages  and  are  forced  to 
live  and  work  in  subhuman  conditions.  In 
Florida  we  work  carrying  100  poimd  bags  up 
ladders  that  are  sometimes  20  feet  high.  If 
we  fall  from  a  ladder  or  are  otherwise  in- 
jured on  the  Job  we  rarely  receive  work- 
men's compensation.  Many  undocumented 
.  wotkers  in  Florida  live  in  small  house  trail- 
ers that  accommodate  more  than  20  work- 
ers, and  often  pay  high  rent  for  such  living 
space"* 

Difficult  conditions,  however,  are  also 
found  in  many  urban  settings.  A  labor 
leader  at  another  Commission  hearing  de- 
scribed conditions  in  the  New  York  garment 
industry: 

"During  the  last  year  our  organizers  have 
located  over  500  small,  nonunion  garment 
shops  in  the  Bronx,  the  second  smallest  bor- 
ough of  New  York  City.  Additionally  they 
found  over  200  small  shops  in  Manhattap. 
and  they  estimate  that  there  are  several 
hundred  more  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
Conditions  in  these  shops  vary  somewhat, 
but  in  virtually  all  of  them,  workers  are  paid 
poorly,  and  the  work  environment  is  far 


from  humane,  sstitwunw  hourly  wages  and 
nimexlstent.  .  .  .  Homework,  the  scourge  of 
our  industry  70  to  80  years  ago.  has  re- 
tiuned  with  a  vmgeanoe.  .  .  .  Basic  health 
and  safety  standards  are  completely  neglect- 
ed in  the  new  sweatshops." ' 

The  differential  in  wages  betweoi  the 
home  countries  of  most  undocumented/ille- 
gal aliens  and  the  United  States  may  make 
these  sliens  leas  concerned  than  their  dti- 
zen  oounterparte  about  the  actual  levd  of 
their  VS.  wsges.  The  potential  threat  of  ap- 
prehension and  deportation  may  also  make 
undocumented/illegal  workers  more  wtllinff- 
to  work  for  lower  wages.  At  Uie  Select  Com- 
mission hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  a  represcnt- 
ative  of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union  (ILOWU)  told  of  instsnres 
where  employers,  whom  he  dted  vedflcal- 
ly,  used  the  Immigration  Service  to  intimi- 
date workers: 

DaUv  of  California:  A  sui>ervisor  spreads 
a  rumor  of  a  possible  INS  raid.  Out  of  a'^ 
work  force  of  130,  only  six  remain  working. 
Several  days  later,  company  announces  a 
pay  reduction  and  erosion  of  benef  iU 

Hi0/i  Tide:  A  strike  occurs.  INS  arrives 
and  17  pickeU  are  apprehended,  detained 
and,  by  evening,  deported. 

Califomia  SamjOe:  One  hour  before  an- 
other federal  agency,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  is  to  conduct  an  election, 
INS  van  parks  near  dock  within  full  view  of 
employees  as  company  spokesman  speaks  of 
impending  INS  raid. 

HoUander  Manv/acturing:  Three  days 
after  an  election  in  which  the  company  lost, 
INS  raids  the  plant  picking  up  all  union 
supporters.  Retaliation  or  coincidence? 
When  questioned,  INS  produces  a  letter  on 
company  sUtionery  requesting  the  raid.* 

Although  it  should  again  be  noted  that 
not  all  employers  of  undocumented/illegal 
aliens  are  guilty  of  such  practices,  abuses  of 
working  conditions  and  wages  do  exist.* 

RBCOmCEiroATIOIlS  Am  COHCLUSIOH 

The  ACXU  views  the  enactment  of  a  legal- 
ization scheme  as  one  of  the  most  urgent 
tasks  facing  the  Congress.  We  believe  that 
such  a  program  must  be  consistent  with  the 
following  prindples: 

1.  All  aliens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  since  January  1. 
1982  should  be  eligible  for  the  legalization 
program; 

2.  all  aliens  eligible  for  legalization  should 
be  granted  permanent  resident  sUtus  snd 
the  temporary  resident  provisions  of  the  bill 
should  be  deleted; 

3.  all  legalized  aliens  granted  permanent 
resident  sUtus  should  be  granted  the  fuU 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  permanent 
resident  aliens  under  current  law; 

4.  sUte  and  local  governments  should  be 
provided  impact  aid.  pursuant  to  an  appro- 
priate formula,  to  assure  that  the  legaliza- 
tion program  does  not  unf  siriy  burden  state 
and  local  taxpayers  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country;  and 

5.  that  persons  eligible  for  the  program  be 
granted  one  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program  to  apply  to  legalize  their  sUtus. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress for  the  speedy  enactment  of  legaliza- 
tion which  embodies  these  principles. 

The  long-term  consequences  of  a  growing 
undocumented  alien  population  seem  dear 

Institutionalization  of  a  double  standard 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection  for  a 
growing  alien  population,  with  concomitant 
litigation  growing  out  of  that  contradiction; 

Growing  disrespect  for  the  legal  system 
generally,  and  a  specific  lack  of  regard  for 
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tew  whieb  pwialteM  thaw 
wtw  obey  it  and  watt  tbdr  turn  to  enter  the 
united  atatei; 

nimtefniiunt  of  VA.  worken,  whether 
■etiMl  or  perceived,  would  become  itranier 
■monc  thoee  most  dlreetly  affected— the 
younc.  rdatlTdy  unefcllled  ractal  minority 
jwnnTlff**"-^  "  ■  '•'*»**r>^  ethnic  tenetona 
and  employer  diacrimlnatlon:  and 

DOutiaD  of  the  entttlement  to  sovemment 
beneflU  and  to  vottnc  repreaentatlon  for 
rnmmnnltlra  In  which  large  numboa  of  the 
undocianented  may  reatde,  but  where  their 
numbeia  cannot  be  counted  for  purpoaea  of 
detennlninc  a  community's  "fair  share"  of 
theae  beneflta. 

For  all  of  theae  reasons,  fair  and  effective 
iiw iiiiia  should  be  adopted  to  curtail  the 
settlement  of  new  persons  In  this  class  and 
to  aUevlate  the  exMinc  backloc  of  undocu- 
mented allena.  Given  the  limited  number  of 
vlabte  options  avaUatde  for  reaolvlnc  the 
baeUoc  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  and 
conalBtent  with  dvU  liberties  objectives  to 
support  a  Inoad  legalisation  proposal  as  a 
erudal  element  of  Immigration  reform. 

roomoRB 

■  UgaUatUom  of  lOettt  AHeni,  isai:  HMringi 
befoR  tbe  autaommlttee  on  InnlsimUaii  and  Ref- 
iWM  PoUey  of  Uw  ntinstr  Conuntttee  on  tbe  Judld- 
•ry.  WTth  Cons,  tot  tarn.  p.  7  (autcment  of  Doris 
M.  Md^ner.  actinc  OoanmiBiaracr.  ImmlsnUon 
and  NatutaltaaUon  Scrtrlee.  Department  of  Justice, 
October  ».  USD. 

■"The  number  of  Olesal  aliena  already  in  the 
eountnr  i*  unknown.  The  aeleet  Onmmtmion  on  Im- 
misntloa  and  Refnsee  Policy  uaes  the  flcuie  of  3.5 
to  •  mmtan  aa  the  beat  suem  of  int."  U.S.  Con- 
■naa.  Sennt*.  Hepoft  fifth*  CommUUe  om  the  Judi- 
eimrt.  V.S.  Senate  on  &  »22,  a  RepL  -4«6.  97th 
OHveaa.  tadSeaa..  IMS.  p.  4. 

'  timtlmnim  or  iBeval  ilHeiu;  19S1:  Heartnss 
before  the  Subeaeasdttee  on  Immisratlon  and  Ref- 
uacc  PoUey  of  the  Senate  Coamlttee  on  the  Judlci- 
aiy.  STth  Oonereak.  Ind  8eaL  p.  17  (Statement  of 
Dteao  C.  AaanehKaaalatant  aeeretary  for  Cooeumer 
Affalia.  Department  of  State.  October  3t.  IMl). 

•  VA  Consrem.  Senate.  lUport  9f  Tike  Committee 
on  Me  /ndtciant  V^  SemaU  on  S.  221.  8.  Rept. 
4M.  tnh  Coiwrem.  tad  Seas..  ItO,  p.  19  (citation 
icfen  to  imderilned  paaaasea). 

•  Pred  Arnold.  "Fravldins  Medical  Services  to  Un- 
documented ImmlsTation:  CosU  and  Public  Policy." 
IntenMtlooal  Ulcntlan  Review  13  p.  711  (Winter 
1979). 

•  Anaaymoas  undocumented/Ulesal  alien,  unpub- 
pubUe  heartnc  before  the  Select 

on  ImaUsratlon  and  Refucee  Policy, 
r  4. 1979. 

'  Jay  Maaur.  unpobUahed  teatlmony.  public  hear- 
liW  before  the  Select  Commission  on  Immicrmtion 
and  Refucee  Policy.  New  Tork.  New  York.  January 
31. 1999. 

•  PtaU  Ruaso.  unpubllahed  testimony,  public  hear- 
liw  before  tbe  Sriect  Commlarton  on  ImmisTatlon 
and  Rcfiwee  PoUey.  Loa  Aneelca.  February  5.  1990. 

•  Farbea.  Susan.  "The  Half-Open  Door  metal  Ml- 
fiattan  to  the  Onlted  States"  In  U.S.  Immigntion 
PsHor  ««d  the  NmOommi  Interttt,  Staff  Report  of 
the  Select  Oaeuilsrion  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
iee  PoUey.  April  39. 1991  pp.  MO-SSl. 

See  also.  Pred  Arnold.  "Provldlns  Medical  Serv- 
toea  to  Undocumented  Immisratlon:  CosU  and 
PutaUc  Policy."  btcraatlonal  Migration  Review  13 
(Winter  1979). 

Mr.  BIDEN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Senator  SmpsoK.  chairman  of 
the  Immigration  Subctnnmittee  and 
Senator  KimnDT.  ranldng  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  agreement  they  have 
reached  on  this  amondment.  I  strongly 


support  the  right  to  Judicial  review 
they  have  propoaed. 

This  legislation  makes  substantial 
improvanoats  in  current  law— includ- 
ing legalising  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  lived  and  worked  in  this 
counU7  for  years,  deterring  employers 
from  hiring  illegal  aliens,  setting  con- 
trols over  legal  immigration,  and 
streamlining  immigration  procedures. 

The  changes  this  biU  makes  in  the 
right  to  appeal  was,  I  believe,  an  at- 
tempt to  further  the  goals  of  stream- 
lining procedures  and  reducing  back- 
logs. This  amendment  furthers  that 
goal  while  also  insuring  that,  in  every 
case,  individuals  seeking  admission  to 
this  country  receive  fair  consideration 
and  that  their  rights  as  established  by 
this  legislation  are  fully  protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  do 
something  I  seldom  do:  I  wish  to  pub- 
licly compliment  the  staff  of  Senator 
SiMPSOR  and  Senator  KnnfiDT.  I  did 
not  think  this  could  be  worked  out 
when  this  all  started.  They  are  the 
three  easiest  people  I  have  ever 
woriied  with.  I  think  if  we  aU  had 
staffs  like  that,  we  would  do  very,  very 
weU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly Join  with  the  Senator  in  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  commend  my  friends  from  Wyo- 
ming and  Massachusetts  for  what  they 
have  accomplished.  We  have  preserved 
the  principle  of  Judicial  review  of 
asylum  cases.  We  presently  have  Judi- 
cial review  of  asylum  cases.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  indicated 
there  are  many  cases  of  individuals 
who  have  obtained  protection  from 
court  who  would  not  have  obtained 
that  protection  but  for  this  provision. 
We  have  cases  on  record  which  are 
very  dramatic  cases  of  people  coming 
to  this  country,  seeking  asylum,  being 
turned  down  administratively,  then 
obtaining  court  review  and  success, 
even  though  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional issue  involved. 

I  do  commend  my  friends  from  Wyo- 
ming and  Massachusetts  for  the  pro- 
tection for  asylum  cases  which  we  are 
now  going  to  provide.  It  is  a  good  com- 
promise and  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  withdraw  my  own 
amendment  that  provides  for  Judicial 
review  in  asylum  cases.  It  wiU  no 
longer  be  necessary  and  we  shaU  be 
able  to  save  the  Senate  the  half-hour 
which  we  do  not  have  any  more, 
anyway.       

tti.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  missed  some  of  the  last 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  BMchl- 
gan.  I  do  understand  now  that  his 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn,  the 
amendment  that  was  proposed.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  ready 


to  relinquish  the  remainder  of  his 
time.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  Just  conclude.  Mr. 
President,  by  saying  that  those  of  us 
who  have  agreed  that  the  present 
system  is  overwhelmed.  I  think,  should 
feel  confident  that  this  amendment 
corrects  those  problems.  We  wiU  not 
have  those  problems.  We  will  not  have 
3,500  asylum  cases  a  month.  We  re- 
duced the  process  that  is  there  now 
and  that  was  the  intent  of  all  con- 
cerned because  of  the  misuse  of  the 
present  system. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1210),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levhi)  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bir.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  asked  for?  Is 
that  the  committee  amwidment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Chair  says  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended.  What  is  he  referring  to? 
Is  that  with  regard  to  the  past  amend- 
ment or  is  he  back  to  the  original  com- 
mittee amendment  when  we  began  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  asked  for  on  the  origi- 
nal, on  passage  of  the  measure,  howev- 
er you  describe  it.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  had  to  be 
agreed  to  before  passage  which  has 
yet  to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  before  pas- 
sage? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Mr.  President.  During  the  Marlel  boat- 
lift,  numerous  convicted  felons  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
were  apprehended  and  incarcerated  in 
the  United  States.  Is  It  the  intention. 
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in  the  legalisation  provtakms  of  this 
bill,  for  such  individuals  to  qualify  for 
legaliatlon  In  that  tbeir  erimes  were 
committed  to  Cuba  and  not  the  United 
States,  or  are  these  individuals  exclud- 
able under  «ecti<m  212  of  the  INA? 

Mr.  SIMFSON.  That  Is  a  very  good 
question.  Ifidlvlduals  who  committed 
crimes  in  Cttba  which  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  immigrating  le^Oly 
to  this  couzltry  by  virtue  of  section  212 
of  the  INA  are  also  excludable  fn»n 
taking  part  in  the  legalisation  provi- 
sions of  S.  too. 

Mn.  HAWKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
clear  response  to  my  ccmoems  as.  in 
Florida,  we  are  experiencing  the  phe- 
nomenon of  having  to  let  some  of  our 
Jail  popul^on  out  of  prison  due  to 
overcrowding.  I  am  concerned  that 
these  individuals  could  unjustly  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  legalisation 
provisions  because  their  crimes  were 
committed  In  Cuba  as  opposed  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  concerns,  as  Florida  has 
been  confronted  with  the  brunt  of  the 
Marlel  bCMiiJlft  and  I  can  assure  her 
that  this  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
legidize  haedened  criminals,  regardless 
of  where  they  committed  their  crime. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  clarifying  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BIDIEN.  BCr.  President,  with 
regard  to  section  123(aX2),  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  language  in  that 
section  is  intended  to  make  clear  that 
it  establishes  the  sole  basis  for  review- 
ing final  orders  of  deportation  or  ex- 
clusion. There  is  no  intention  to  over- 
turn any  oases  providing  for  Judicial 
review,  other  than  final  orders,  in  mat- 
ters of  pattern  and  practice  when  that 
is  appropriate  or  in  the  following 
cases: 

Haitian  lUtWiet  Center  v.  SmMK  676  F.ad 
1023  (Sth  Clr  1983). 

Umii  V.  JVelfon.  No.  83-5772  (llth  Clr.. 
dec  Apr.  12. 1983). 

Oranta-Htmandez  v.  Smith.  541  F  8upp. 
351  CD.  Ca.  1982. 

Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
The  reference  to  section  279  of  the  act 
and  to  section  1331  of  title  28  is  simply 
to  make  clear  that  they  do  not  provide 
a  basis  for  district  court  review  of  final 
orders. 

Mr.  PRtSSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  Senator  Smp- 
soH  for  his  diligent  efforts  on  this  im- 
portant leslslation.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  nonimmigrant  visa 
waiver  provisions  that  we  addressed  in 
last  year's  bill  have  ranalned  intact. 
The  goal  of  this  provision  is  to  facili- 
tate international  travel  by  waiving 
the  visa  requirement  for  foreign  trav- 
elers to  the  United  States  from  "low 
risk"  countries  which  require  foreign 
visitors  to  have  a  visa  in  addition  to  a 
passport.  The  burdensome  application 
process  fofeign  visitors  now  face  as  a 


result  of  present  law  discourages 
travel  and  reduces  foreign  trade 
Income  from  travel  and  tourism. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism,  I 
worked  closely  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wyoming  to  insure  this 
provision  was  included  in  last  year's 
bUL  Coming  from  a  State  like  South 
Dakota,  where  tourism  is  our  second 
largest  industry,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
how  Important  our  foreign  travel  and 
tourism  markets  are.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  developing  this 
market.  I  am  currently  working  on  a 
number  of  wajrs  to  increase  foreign 
travel  and  tourism  trade  in  South 
Dakota  and  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  Visa  waiver  is  a  good 
start 

Again,  I  commend  Senator  Simpsoh 
for  his  hard  work  in  this  area.  There 
is,  however,  one  section  of  this  provi- 
sitm  that  I  would  like  to  clarify  with 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  President  I  should  like  to 
engage  the  Senator  in  a  colloquy  with 
regard  to  visa  waiver  requirements  for 
aliens. 

I  ask  the  chairman,  section  213  of  S. 
529  includes  a  provision  which  would 
require  aliens  entering  the  United 
States  under  the  visa  waiver  program 
to  have  "a  round-trip,  nonrefundable, 
nonUaiiBferable,  apen-dated  transpor- 
tation ticket"  Was  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  prevent  travelers  with 
return  reservation,  which  would  re- 
quire a  dated  ticket,  from  entering  the 
country  under  the  visa  waiver  guide- 
lines? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  it  was 
never  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
exclude  travelers  with  return  reserva- 
tions from  qualif sring  for  the  waived 
visa  privileges  under  the  provisions 
contained  in  S.  529.  The  committee 
simply  meant  to  g\iarantee  the  return 
passage  of  the  alien  regardless  of  his 
date  of  return. 

BCr.  PRESSLER.  It  appears  that  sec- 
tion 213.  paragraph  4(A)  requires  car- 
riers to  indemnify  the  United  States 
against  any  costs  for  transporting  the 
alien  out  of  the  United  States  whether 
he  is  refused  admission  or  unlawfully 
overstays  the  90-day  maximum  period 
under  the  visa  waiver  agreement.  In 
effect,  does  this  provision  not  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  the  committee  and  if 
so,  would  it  be  impropriate  to  delete 
the  term  "open-dated"  ticket? 

Mi.  SIMPSON.  To  eliminate  confu- 
sion on  the  put  of  the  alien,  travel 
agent  or  tran^Mrtation  company  it 
appears  that  a  technical  amendment 
to  delete  the  term  "open-dated"  ticket 
would  not  alter  the  intent  of  the  over- 
all provision,  which  is  to  be  sure  that 
return  transportation  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  alien  without  cost  to  the 
United  States.  I  would  agree  to  the 
change.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  give 


me  his  attention.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  relative  to  section  211(bXl) 
of  the  Immigration  bill  which  deals 
with  the  length  of  certification  for  H- 
2  agrteultural  woriters.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  section  provides: 

...  an  alien  may  not  ix  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  Sec- 
tion 101(aX15XHXlllXa)  for  an  acgregate 
period  of  more  than  eight  months  In  any 
calendar  year,  ex(»pt  In  the  caae  of  agricul- 
tural labor  or  services  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Ccmtrol  Act  of 
1983.  has  recognized  require  a  longer  period, 
which  may  exceed  one  year. 

Now.  the  Arizona  citrus  industry  has 
a  season  that  virtually  lasts  year 
round.  Some  Arizona  enu>loyers  cur- 
rently use  the  existing  H-2  program. 
Our  employers  have  routinely  been 
certified  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  periods  longer  than  8  months,  but 
less  than  1  year,  in  the  citrus  area. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  understanding 
that,  under  the  grandfather  provision, 
section  211(bXl),  the  Arizona  citrus 
industry,  and  any  other  industry  like 
it  with  a  history  of  prior  certification 
of  longer  than  8  months,  but  less  than 
a  year,  would  continue  to  be  certified 
for  periods  exceeding  8  months? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  correct.  It  is 
my  understanding  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  the  citrus  industry 
in  Arizona  would  be  certified  for  more 
than  8  months,  as  stated  in  the 
"grandfather  clause"  in  the  bilL  The 
sheep-raising  industry  is  the  only  in- 
dustry for  which  H-2  workers  are  cer- 
tified for  multiyear  periods,  but  others 
may  be  certified  for  more  than  8 
months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  vari- 
ous technical  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  if  they  had  been  read 
infulL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

List  op  Technical  AimisifEirrs 

1.  Visa  Waiver 

a.  Permit  countries  to  be  included  who 
have  an  average  refusal  rate  of  2  percent 
over  2  years  rather  than  2  percent  for  last 
year.  (Still  limited  to  eight  countries- 
broadens  the  scope  somewhat— still  go  off 
program  if  rise  above  2.5  percent.) 

b.  Include  "health"  as  an  exclusionary 
ground  in  connection  with  visa  waiver. 

2.  Change  section  reference  in  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Protection  Act. 

3.  Permit  AG  to  lease  space  for  two  years 
in  connection  with  legalization  program  out- 
side normal  procurement  channels. 

4.  Permit  AG  to  set  documentation  for 
persons  who  do  not  have  standard  documen- 
tation (birth  certificate,  social  security  card) 
called  for  under  the  Act.  (Applies  to  refu- 
gees, asylees,  asylee  applicants.) 

5.  Conforming  amendments  making 
changes  in  section  references  in  bill. 

6.  Require  statistically  valid  sampling  in 
case  of  reporting  requirements. 

7.  Clarify  language  on  two  year  student 
requirement. 

8.  Expand  injunctive  relief  after  2nd  viola- 
tion. 
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9.  To  proviae  for  »  report  on  the  agrlcul' 
turml  labor  trancithm  pracrmm. 
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On  PMC  1*1.  Une  n  delete  aU  words  after 
the  word  "unleH"  throuch  pace  183.  line  3 
and  Inwrt  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr- 

"(1)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
noolBiBiipant  TWt<v  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  durtnt  the  two  previous  full 
ftaal  years  was  leas  than  3.0  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmlcrant  visitor  visas 
for  ■««*«'«"«'■  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"(U)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  leas  than  lA  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year. 

"(C)  FOT  each  flaeal  year  (within  the  pUot 
program  period)  after  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  was  a 
pUot  country  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  total  of  the  number  of  nationals 
of  that  country  who  were  excluded  from  ad- 
mission  or  withdrew  their  application  for 
admission  during  such  previous  fiscal  year 
as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor,  and 

"(11)  the  total  number  of  nationals  of  that 
country  who  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  during  such  previous  fiscal 
year  and  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mission. 

was  leas  than  3.0  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  nattonab  of  that  country  who 
applied  for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors durtog  such  previous  fiscal  year,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  another  coimtry.  the 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless— 

"(I)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.0  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  na<1""«'«  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"(II)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year." 

On  page  180.  line  2  insert  the  word 
"health"  immediately  after  the  word  "wel- 
fare". 

On  Page  115.  line  30.  delete  1856(b)  and 
insot  in  lieu  thereof  1851(b). 

Page  193.  after  line  18.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1M9. 
•3  U3.C.  377.  as  amended,  the  Attorney 
General  is  hereby  authorised  to  expend 
from  the  appropriation  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministratli?p  and  enforcement  of  the  act. 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
leasing  or  acquisition  of  real  property  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  end  two  years  from  enactment" 

On  page  102.  line  10.  delete  "(4)"  and 
inert  "(5)"  in  lieu  thereof. 


On  page  100.  line  11  delete  everything 
after  the  word  "or"  through  the  word  "sub- 
clause" in  line  14  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"where  no  such  documentation  is  available." 


On  page  163.  line  8  Insert  "or  (4)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(3)". 

On  page  103.  line  13  insert  "or  303(b)(4)" 
Immediately  after  "303(bK3)". 

On  page  163.  line  16  insert  "or  (4)"  imme- 
diately after  "(3)". 

On  page  310.  line  33  immediately  after  the 
comma,  insert  the  followinr.  "compiled  and 
validated  In  accordance  with  sound  statisti- 
cal practice." 

On  page  311  delete  lines  6  and  7  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "The  Initial 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  and  three  additional  reports  be  submit- 
ted every  two  years  thereafter." 

Page  178.  beginning  on  line  2.  strike  out 
"or.  with  respect"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "him"  on  line  7. 

Page  178.  line  17.  before  the  period  insert 
the  followinr  ".  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  aliens  who  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  meet 
the  qualificatimis  for  a  waiver  of  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  under 
paragraph  (A)  of  section  213(e)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  (a)  of  this  section)." 

On  page  111.  on  line  16,  delete  "(3)  When- 
ever the  Attorney  General"  through  the 
end  of  the  page  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  (1) 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
person  or  entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  employment,  recruitment,  or  re- 
ferral in  violation  of  subsection  (a);  or  (11) 
within  an  18  month  period  Issues  to  a 
person  or  entity  a  second  notice  of  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  and  the  two  notices 
charge  violations  Involving  a  total  of  five  or 
more  individuals,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  requesting 
such  equitable  relief,  including  a  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order  against  the  person  or  entity, 
as  the  Attorney  General  deems  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  composed 
of  district,  physically  separate  subdivisions 
each  of  which  provides  separately  for  its 
own  hiring,  recruiting  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment, each  such  subdivision  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  person  or  entity  if 
such  hiring,  recruiting  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment Is  not  under  the  direct  control  of 
another  subdivision  or  any  entity  or  office 
exercising  final  management  authority  over 
such  subdivisions." 

On  page  300.  line  S  immediately  before 
the  word  "temporary"  insert  the  followinr 
"agricultural  labor  transition  program  and 
the". 

On  page  310  delete  lines  three  and  four 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"The  report  on  the  temporary  worlier  pro- 
gram shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  report  on  the  agricultural 
labor  transition  program  each  year  for 
three  years  beginning  a  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act." 

BCr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  (»uld  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  clarify  for  my 
benefit  how  an  employer  can  take  ad- 


proof  of  lack  of  good  faith  compliance 
with  the  verification  procedure  on  the 
Qovemment  once  the  employer  has 
verified  eligibility  according  to  the 
provisions? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  explain  the  verification  pro- 
cedures. Mr.  President.  First,  the  em- 
ployer is  required  to  use  the  verifica- 
tion system  contained  in  the  bill  by  ex- 
amining documents  the  prospective 
employee  provides  to  verify  his  work 
eligibility.  Once  the  employer  has  ex- 
amined the  d(x:ument8.  he  and  the 
prospective  employee  each  sign  a 
statement  that  the  required  docu- 
ments have  been  examined.  Then  the 
employer  retains  the  signed  forms  for 
5  years  or  until  1  year  after  the  em- 
ployment ends.  If  he  does  this  in  good 
faith,  the  employer  has  an  affirmative 
defense  against  a  charge  of  "knowing- 
ly" hiring  an  illegal  alien.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  user  of  the  system 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  documents,  only  that 
such  documents  reasonably  appear  on 
their  face  to  be  genuine.  Compliance 
with  this  procedure  by  the  employer 
shall  give  rise  to  a  prestunption  of 
good  faith. 

If  the  Government  does  not  believe 
the  employer  has  complied  with  the 
statute  in  good  faith  and  the  employer 
has  complied  with  the  statute's  proce- 
dure, then  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  Government  to  show  lack  of  good 
faith  compliance. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  burden  of  proof 
does  not  shift  to  the  employer  if  he 
follows  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
bilL 

AOUCULTOKAL  ASSOCIAnOITS 

Mr.  WII£ON.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
two  points  to  raise  regarding  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  DeConcini/Wilson 
amendment.  First,  under  section 
211(bK3)  of  S.  529,  which  adds  to  sec- 
tion 214(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  a  new  paragraph 
OKAKlll),  petitions  for  applications 
for  labor  certification  "may  be  filed  by 
an  association  representing  agricultur- 
al producers  who  use  agricultural 
labor  or  services."  The  association  may 
not  file  the  petitions  on  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural producers  who  have  not  in 
the  past  relied  upon  und<x:umented 
alien  labor  nor  will  the  filing  of  the 
petition  by  the  association  relieve  the 
individual  employers  of  any  liability 
under  Federal  law.  Do  you  agree  with 
our  understanding  and  intent  that  this 
provision  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
transition  program  established  under 
the  DeConcini/WUson  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 


TasMSinoii  paooaaii 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  have 
a  Quection  whkh  I  believe  the  Smator 
from  Wyoming  may  help  clarify  with 
regard  to  tte  agricultural  labor  tniud- 
tion  program.  Section  314(fX2)  pro- 
vides that  an  agricultural  employer 
seeking  to  employ  transitional  woiters 
under  this  program  must— 

(3)  provide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney Oenefal  a  numerical  eoimt  of  the 
numbers  of  seasonal  agricultural  workera 
employed  during  the  immediately  preceding 
12  month  period  by  said  employer. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  undnstanding 
that  emplogrers  will  be  expected  to 
provide  the  Attorney  General  with  an 
accurate  covnt  of  the  number  of  these 
workers  eoiployed  during  the  time 
period  indicated? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Bto-.  WILSON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  fur- 
ther understanding  that  unless  coun- 
tervailing information  exists  with 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  these  num- 
bers, that  the  employer's  coimt  would 
satisfy  the  Attorney  General  and  thus 
the  prorisidns  of  section  214? 

Mr.  SlMtBOV.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  My  understanding  is  that  em- 
ployers will  be  expected  to  provide  the 
Attorney  General  with  an  accurate 
(»unt  of  the  number  of  these  woiters 
employed  during  the  previous  year.  If. 
countervailing  information  does  exist 
with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
count,  the  Attorney  G«ieral  may 
check  other  available  information  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the 
request. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assistance  in  clarifying  this 
matter. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
we  are  giving  final  consideration  to 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1988.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
best  conseasus  possible  that  will  pro- 
vide vigorous  enforcement  of  our  im- 
migration laws. 

Senator  Simpsoh  can  be  proud  of  Ms 
efforts.  Without  his  long  and  tireless 
work  this  legislation  could  not  have 
been  fashioned. 

We  have  placed  a  cap  on  immigra- 
tion and  have  endeavored  to  bring 
order  to  the  immigration  process  by 
dealing  with  the  illegal  alien  problem 
and  many  others. 

Yesterdajr  Senator  Baucus  and  I. 
with  the  cMperation  of  the  managers. 
Senator  Sucpsoh  and  Senator  Kkhhb- 
DT.  were  able  to  delete  the  mandatory 
provision  In  the  bill  to  charge  entry 
fees  to  all  aliens  crossing  otur  borders. 
Hearings  will  be  held  later  to  see  if 
certain  fees  can  be  established  without 
causing  uttdue  delay  or  hardship  to 
the  millioDs  of  tourists  that  visit  our 
Nation. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect  of  this  legislation  deals  with 
stronger  enforcement  of  our  laws. 


This  bill  wiU  increase  the  border  and 
other  enforcement  processes.  We  have 
provided  for  felony  penalties— up  to 
$5,000  fine  or  5  years  inwrisonment  or 
both— for  activities  involving  the  use. 
manufacture,  or  sale  of  counterfeit  or 
altered  Identification  documents. 

The  bDl  also  creates  a  new  criminal 
offense  for  bringing  an  alien  to  the 
United  States  knowing,  or  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  alien 
had  not  received  prior  official  authori- 
zation to  enter  our  country. 

We  have  also  agreed  that  resources 
for  border  patrol  and  other  enforce- 
ment activities  should  be  increasecL 
This  will  give  the  Immigration  Service 
the  funding  authority  needed  to  do 
their  Job. 

All  the  new  programs  in  this  leglsla- 
tlcm  will  not  enable  our  Nation  to 
mftititAJn  a  Just,  equitable  immigration 
policy  unless  we  enforce  these  pro- 
grams. Our  citizens  deserve  strong  en- 
foroonent.  and  I  pray  we  will  continue 
to  back  the  Immigration  Service  each 
year  in  the  future  as  we  authorize  and 
appropriate  the  resources  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  thank 
the  committee  for  their  efforts  and 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation, both  now  and  after  it  becomes 
law. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  Senator 
SntFSOH.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  for  his  unwavering 
leadership  on  this  important  issue. 
Senator  Simpson  has  studied  this  issue 
for  years  and  has  made  it  his  own.  He 
bc«an  the  project  as  a  member  of 
Carter's  Presidential  Commission,  and 
spent  coimtless  hours  in  the  previous 
Congress  fine  tuning  and  perfecting 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  It  is  a 
major  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
years,  our  Nation  has  lost  control  of 
its  borders.  We  have  been  inundated 
with  illegal  entrants  and  aliens.  Our 
laws  are  Ignored  or  openly  flouted. 
Our  enforcement  agencies  have  been 
unable  to  thwart  these  people.  Clearly, 
new  resources  and  new  legislation  are 
needed  if  we  are  going  to  give  immi- 
gration enforcement  agencies  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  the  Job. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  the 
people  of  Florida  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  (nirrent  laws  to  deal  with  the  im- 
migration crisis.  In  1980,  over  a  period 
of  only  6  months,  over  150.000  imdocu- 
mented  Cubans  poured  onto  Florida's 
shores.  And  since  that  time,  a  steady 
stream  of  Haitians  and  others  have  en- 
tered this  country  illegally.  I  receive 
regular  reports  from  the  Coast  Guard 
in  M'"""!  of  the  interdiction  of  Haitian 
vessels  filled  with  people  lured  by  boat 
futptains  hoping  to  elude  our  enforce- 
ment agents  and  work  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  outrageous  situation 


that  demands  firm  and  Immediate 
action.  I  supp(Ht  Senator  Sutrsoii's 
legislation  because  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are.  however,  a 
number  of  aspects  of  this  bill  that 
(»use  me  oaaeem. 

First,  the  amnesty  provisions  seem  a 
less-than-perf  ect  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Amnesty  m>pears  to  me  a  very 
shortsighted  way  of  dealing  with  our 
immigration  problems.  I  am  concerned 
that  it  will  worit  against  the  purpose 
of  this  bill,  and  actually  result  in  in- 
creased illegal  immigration.  By  grant- 
ing amnesty,  we  are  in  effect  promis- 
ing that  if  an  alien  can  manage  to  hide 
out  imtil  enough  more  illegal  aliens 
arrive,  then  another  amnesty  will  be 
granted.  It  perpetuates  a  vicious  circle. 
It  implies  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
once  ignored  its  immigration  laws  and 
welcomed  illegal  aliens  into  its  society, 
then  it  will  do  so  again.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  been  the  pattern  in  other 
coimtries  that  have  granted  amnesty 
in  the  past.  I  do  recognize  that  many 
of  the  people  who  have  been  living  in 
this  country  illegally  for  many  years 
have  developed  deep  and  abiding  roots 
in  Ameri(»n  (»mmunities— and  have, 
in  a  sense,  become  Americans.  For 
that  reason  I  am  ssrmpathetic  to  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.  But  my  fears  are  that  the  am- 
nesty provision  wiU  send  the  wrong 
message  to  others.  And  result  in  even 
greater  numbers  of  illegal  aliens  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

My  other  concerns  over  this  legisla- 
tion center  on  what  I  believe  are  two 
glaring  omissions.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  immigration  emergency  powers 
and  the  second  with  local  reimburse- 
ment. 

It  is  critical  that  special  powers  be 
granted  to  the  President  in  times  of 
immigration  emergencies.  I  have 
spoken  frequently  since  Joining  the 
Senate  of  the  devastating  impact  that 
the  Mariel  Boatlift  had  on  my  SUte. 
Undocumented  Cubans  poured  into 
Florida.  Tent  cities  were  hastily  con- 
structed under  the  shadow  of  highway 
overpasses.  Thousands  of  the  would-be 
immigrants  were  perfunctorily 
screened  in  an  effort  to  distinguish  le- 
gitimate refugees  from  criminals,  the 
mentally  ill,  and  other  undesirables 
that  Castro  chose  to  be  dumped  on  the 
United  States. 

South  Florida  is  still  recovering 
from  the  shock.  The  effect  on  crime  is 
typi(»l.  In  most  cases,  crime  increases 
in  proportion  to  increases  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  increases  in  the  Dade 
County  crime  rate,  however,  have  far 
outstripped  the  population  increase. 
In  the  year  following  the  Mariel  Boat- 
lift,  Dade  County's  population  in- 
creased by  roughly  10  percent,  but  the 
increase  in  serious  crimes  rose  by  23 
percent.  Prior  to  the  boatlift,  the 
crime  rate  in  Dade  Coimty  had  actual- 
ly decreased.  I  believe  that  this  under- 
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scores  ooe  e—entlal  purpose  of  oner- 
gency  powos.  It  is  to  shield  the  people 
from  the  impact  of  s  sudden  and  mas- 
sive  influx  of  undocumented  aliens. 

I  loMyw  that  the  issue  of  emercency 
immlsratlon  powers  is  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject However,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  need  additional  authority  in 
order  to  cope  adequately  with  future 
immisratl<m  emergencies.  If  we  do  not 
act  pranptly.  I  believe  that  the  1984 
electkHis  could  delay  rational  discus- 
si<m  and  adoption  of  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Providing  immigration  emergency 
powers  to  the  President  would  not  re- 
verse our  country's  policy  of  accepting 
persecuted  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  I  beUeve  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  continue  to  welcome  those  who 
fear  death  or  imprisonment  because  of 
their  political  or  religious  views.  Flori- 
da had  been  a  haven  for  Cubans  and 
other  Latin  Americans  who  have  fled 
tyranny  and  persecution.  I  am  proud 
of  that,  norlda  has  become  home  to 
brave  refugees,  and  they  in  turn  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
prosperity  and  culture  of  our  State.  I 
am  committed  to  strong  enforcement 
of  effective  Immigration  laws,  but  we 
must  continue  to  welcome  those  who 
are  eligible  to  enter  our  country  as  po- 
litical asylees. 

There  is  another  issue  that  is  crucial 
to  protecting  our  communities  from 
the  affects  of  iUegal  immigration.  It  is 
the  issue  of  reimbursing  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  cost  of  the 
amnesty  provision  contained  in  this 
blU.  It  is  estimated  that  amnesty  will 
cost  literally  billions  of  dollars.  Under 
the  details  of  the  amnesty  proposal, 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  provision  will 
fall  on  local  taxpayers.  I  believe  that 
this  is  arbitrary  and  unfair.  As  a 
result.  I  support  efforts  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  the  wel- 
fare costs  of  granting  amnesty.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  law  that  will  result  in  tremen- 
dous safety  net  costs,  then  it  is  only 
fair  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  those  costs. 

In  addition.  I  support  requiring  that 
the  Federal  Government  pick  up  the 
cost  of  detaining  illegal  aliens.  In  Dade 
County  alone,  the  annual  criminal  jus- 
tice costs  of  detaining  illegal  aliens  is 
in  excess  of  $6  million.  This  is  a  stag- 
gering burden  on  a  county  govern- 
ment. 

Foreign  policy  is  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government.  State 
sod  local  governments  do  not  have 
access  to  the  necessary  diplomatic 
tools  or  military  hardware  to  conduct 
affairs  of  state— nor  should  they.  This 
means  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fails  to  prevent  huge  numbers  of 
illegal  aliens  from  entering  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  that  failure. 
That  includes  financial  responsibility. 


It  is  (mly  fair  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  immigration 
bill  again  includes  the  much-needed 
expedited  asylum  hearings  process  as 
well  as  employer  sanctions.  Those  who 
think  that  Florida  is  no  longer  the 
tvget  of  Illegal  immigrants  could  not 
be  more  wrong.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service  has  estimated 
that  as  many  as  2,000  persons  are 
smuggled  into  south  norida  each 
month.  Haitians.  Dominicans.  Colom- 
bians, and  even  Bangladeshi  continue 
to  land  in  large  numbers  on  Florida's 
shores.  Mexicans  are  also  being  smug- 
gled in  through  north  Florida.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  need  to  determine  swiftly 
which  aliens  are  eligible  to  remain  in 
the  United  States  and  which  are  not. 
Then,  those  who  are  not,  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  point  of  origin  as  soon 
as  pooible. 

Employer  sanctions  are  also  a  criti- 
cal part  of  this  legislation,  especially  if 
amnesty  is  granted.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  amnesty  program.  But  if 
there  must  be  an  amnesty  program, 
then  there  must  also  be  employer 
sanctions.  Eteployer  sanctions  are  the 
only  effective  means  of  eliminating 
the  incentive  that  brings  so  many  ille- 
gal aliens  to  our  shores,  relatively  high 
paying  Jobs.  Unless  this  incentive  is  re- 
moved illegal  aliens  and  professional 
smugglers  will  continued  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  extensive  borders  and 
shorelines,  not  to  mention  our  gener- 
osity, to  violate  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Simpson  again  and  ccnnpliment  his 
able  staff  for  such  impressive  efforts 
and  to  reiterate  my  support  of  the  leg- 
islation. Any  good  bill  can  be  perfect- 
ed. But  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  per- 
fect the  enemy  of  the  good.  So,  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  must  not  delay  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Iiftr.  DOBfENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  to  identify  the 
budget  impacts  of  S.  529,  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983. 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  committee  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  members  for 
their  work  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 
The  Nation's  immigration  problems 
are  in  urgent  need  of  attention  and 
this  legislation  represents  a  truly  gen- 
uine effort  to  solve  the  current  prob- 
lems. However,  this  bill  is  not  without 
costs. 

Let  me  Just  outline  the  costs  of  this 
bill  as  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO).  First,  the  bill  di- 


rectly authorises  to  be  appropriated 
$10  million  for  recruiting  domestic 
temporary  workers  and  $200  million 
for  all  other  provisions  of  the  bllL 
Second,  although  the  bill  does  not  dl- 
recUy  authorise  additional  appropria- 
tions. CBO  estimates  8.  529  will  re- 
quire further  i4>proprlatlons  of  $40 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  In  addition. 
CBO  estimates  that  approximately 
$700  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  will  be 
necessary  to  fund  the  secure  identifi- 
cation system  required  by  the  bill. 

Third.  CBO  estimates  that  the  legal- 
ization of  unauthorized  aliens  which 
makes  them  eligible  to  receive  AFDC, 
SSI.  medicaid,  and  food  stamp  benefits 
will  add  $50  million  in  outlays  to  the 
cost  of  those  entitlement  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  growing  to  $275  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Fourth,  the  bill  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  each  of  the  next  5  years 
to  provide  block  grant  assistance  to 
States.  CBO  estimates  the  block  grant 
program  will  cost  $30  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  rising  to  $380  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  or  $1.5  billion  over  5 
years. 

Fifth,  CBO  estimates  that  the  bill 
indirectly  authorizes  $35  million  \a 
fiscal  year  1983.  These  costs  would  faU 
on  the  Immigration  and  Nativaliza- 
tlon  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  part  of  the  startup  cost  of 
the  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  assured  me  that  this  esti- 
mate is  highly  unlikely  and  there  is 
little  possibility  of  a  draw  on  the 
budget  this  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  expected  to  gener- 
ate $190  million  in  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1984  from  the  collection  of  fees 
from  aliens  using  U.S.  border  and  im- 
migration facilities.  Total  revenues  are 
expected  to  be  $380  million  between 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  S.  259  will  be  $0.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  rising  to  $1.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  or  $4.5  bU- 
llon  over  5  years.  However,  this  esti- 
mate is  very  uncertain.  Very  little  is 
known  about  either  the  numbers  of 
unauthorized  aliens  in  the  United 
States  or  their  characteristics. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
t|ie  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  as- 
sumes $1.2  billion  in  funding  increases 
over  the  next  5  yean  to  accommodate 
the  passage  of  S.  529.  However,  an  ad- 
ditional $1.5  billion  has  been  provided 
for  general  Federal  law  enforcement 
programs.  It  is  up  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  allocate  this 
money. 

This  leaves  a  substantial  difference 
between  the  costs  of  the  bill  and  the 
amounts  assumed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  In  reality,  this  blU  is  a  budget 
buster.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  the  pend- 
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ing  budffit  resolution  wfll  have  to  be 
revised  uiward  to  reflect  the  addition- 
al costs.  I  Intend  to  vote  against  the 
bill  both  tot  budgetary  reasons  and  for 
other  poicy  reasons  which  I  am  out- 
lining in  a  separate  statement 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  CBO  cost  esti- 
mate on  B.  529  and  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Immlgratkm  Subcom- 
mittee be  made  part  of  the  record  im- 
medlateUr  f  olloidng  my  statement 

There  being  no  objeetioii.  the  Infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaoolcD.  as  follows: 

U3.0oiMans. 
CaaroussioMAL  Bususr  Omes, 
Washington.  AC.  Apm  21,  IMX 
Hon.  SnoM  TBumon), 
Oiairman,  CammittM  on  the  Jwiiciar%  V.S. 
Senatti  WatMngton,  D.C 

Dbak  M*.  CHAmuir  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  CongrwrinnsI  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  the  CongreMtonal  BodseC  Offloe  has 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  for  a 
529,  the  Iknmigratioo  Refonn  sad  Control 
Act  of  1983.  aa  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary,  AprU 
19, 1983. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  detalla  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

ALMS  M.  RivLn, 

Director. 
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1.  Bill  namber  &  539. 

2.  Bill  title:  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983. 

3.  BiU  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  April 
19, 1983. 

4.  BUI  purpose:  S.  529  makes  aome  major 
revisions  fend  reforms  to  tbe  Immigration 
and  NaUonaUty  Act  Title  I  focuses  on  the 
control  of  I  illegal  immigratton.  Part  A  estab- 
lishes new  guidelines  for  the  emptoyment  of 
immigrants,  and  directs  the  President  to  im- 
plement a  secure  system  to  deteimlne  em- 
ployment eUgibillty  in  the  United  States 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
Part  B  expreases  the  intent  of  CoDgreas  to 
increase  the  level  of  botder  patrol  and  other 
enforcement  activltlea,  makes  it  unlawful  to 
transport  any  unauthorised  alien  into  the 
United  SUtes,  and  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  iiapoae  fees  on  aliens  which  reflect 
the  cost  dt  their  use  of  the  border  facilities. 
Part  C  establishes  a  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Boai^  and  an  immigration  law  Judge 
system  to  hear  and  dedde  cases  involving 
alien  exclusion,  deportattao,  suspension  of 
deportatien.  asylum,  and  dvU  penalties. 
Part  C  also  amends  the  existing  law  govern- 
ing alien  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Part 
D  changes  the  law  ooncetnlng  adjustment 
of  nonlmmisrants  to  immigrant  status, 
while  part  E  deals  with  deportation  proceed- 
ings. 

Title  n  reforms  existing  law  regarding 
legal  immigration.  Part  A  estabUshes  new 
numerical  limitations  and  performance 
guideline^,  revises  the  Department  of 
Labor's  tabor  oertlfleatlan  system,  and 
amends  the  Immigration  laws  regarding  0-4 
special  iaunigrants.  Part  B  amends  those 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  relating 
to  nonimmigrant  workers  (H-2  workers), 
amends  the  procedures  for  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  H-2  peUttons.  and  allows  the  Sec- 


retary of  Labor  to  charge  fees  to  recover  the 
cost  of  processing  applications  for  oerttfica- 
tioo.  The  bill  provldea  a  permanrat  authori- 
atlaa  of  $10  million  for  recruiting  domestic 
wotkefs  for  temporary  labor,  and  for  moni- 
toring the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  nonimmigrants  and  domestic 
workers  are  employed.  Part  B  also  estab- 
Ushes a  pilot  program  of  visa  waivers  for 
certain  visttors. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  legaliza- 
tion of  unauthorized  aliens  already  in  the 
country.  This  section  empowers  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  adjust  at  his  discretion,  the 
status  of  unauthorized  aliois  to  that  of  law- 
fully admitted  allau  eligible  for  permanent 
residence  if  they  apply,  meet  certain  omdi- 
ttans.  can  establish  that  they  iUegally  en- 
tered the  United  States  prior  to  January  1. 
1977.  and  have  been  residing  here  omtinu- 
ously  since  then.  Those  unauthorized  aliens 
who  have  illegatlly  entered  the  United  States 
prior  to  January  1.  1980.  including  certain 
Cuban  and  Hy'Mitn  entrants,  may  have  their 
status  adjusted  to  being  lawfully  admitted 
for  temporary  residence.  Title  m  also  em- 
powwB  the  Attorney  General  to  adjust  the 
status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  tetn- 
porary  residence  to  permanent  residence 
under  certain  omditions.  In  addition,  it 
limits  federal  program  benefits  for  which 
the  unauthorized  aliens  granted  permanent 
and  tempraary  residence  are  eligible  and  au- 
thorises blodL  grants  to  states  for  fiscal 
years  1964  through  1969  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  providing  public  assistance  to  le- 
galised aliens.  Further,  the  bill  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  prescribe  a  fee  of  at 
least  $100  for  each  application  for  resident 
status  filed  by  an  alien,  to  be  used  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
applications. 

Title  IV  requires  the  President  and  the 
United  States  Comptroller  to  submit  a 
number  of  reports  to  Congressional  commit- 
tees within  set  periods  of  time. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 
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BASIS  OP  ESmiATE 

The  bill  authorizes  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priations of  $10  million  for  recruiting  do- 
mestic temporary  woriiers  and  $200  million 
for  all  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  estimate,  CBO  assumes  that 
the  full  amounts  authorized  or  estimated  to 
be  required  wiU  be  amropriated.  This  bill 
would  also  result  in  additional  future  feder- 
al liabilities  through  an  extension  of  an  ex- 
isting entitlonent  and  would  require  subse- 


appropriatlon  actkm  to  provide  the 
budget  authority. 
The  table  below  shows  the  estimated 
budget  authority  and  outlays  required  to 
perform  the  tasks  required  by  tbe  bill  that 
fall  under  function  760  (Administratloo  of 
Justice). 

ESTIMATED  BUDGET  IMPACT-HJNCnON  750 
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The  cost  of  the  secure  tdentifiratlon 
system  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
system  selected.  Two  of  the  major  mopoaals 
have  been  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Both  systems  would  provide  employers 
with  a  secure,  immediate  means  of  volfying 
the  eligibUity  of  all  Jobs  appUcanU  and 
would  provide  tbe  government  with  a  means 
of  enforcing  employer  sanctions.  Tbe 
system  envisioned  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration would  be  based  in  the  2.600  XJJB.  Em- 
ployment Service  field  offices.  The  Social 
Security  Administration's  system  would  in- 
volve reissuing  new.  tamper-proof  social  se- 
curity cards  to  aU  card  holders.  Assuming 
that  the  Administration  will  take  three 
years  to  implement  a  secure  identification 
syston.  outlays  for  such  a  system  would  lie 
approximately  $0.2  billion  in  1986.  $0.7  bU- 
Uon  in  1987.  and  $0.4  billitm  in  1988. 

Based  on  information  prorided  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service  (IMS), 
CBO  estimates  that  enforcing  the  employer 
sanctions  provision  would  require  an  addi- 
tional SSO  workyears  plus  first-yemr  startup 
costs.  This  would  allow  the  INS  to  investi- 
gate 10,000  employer  woricsites  annually,  to 
detain  16.000  individuals,  and  to  handle  any 
additional  workload  generated  by  worksite 
investigations  and  apprehensions.  The  total 
cost  of  this  provisicm  is  estimated  to  be  iv- 
proximately  $40  million  per  year,  beginning 
in  1984.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Lalwr  will  assist  in  enforcing  employer  sanc- 
tions, which  will  require  an  additional  $4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  increasing  to  ai>- 
proximately  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Most  of  the  remaining  costs  that  fall 
under  fuction  750  result  from  increased  INS 
enforcement  of  border  control  laws,  tbe  ex- 
penditures associated  with  processing  appU- 
cations  for  permanent  and  temporary  resi- 
dency, and  the  requirement  that  the  federal 
government  assist  employers  in  locating  do- 
mestic workers  for  Jobs  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed  by  temporary  nonimmi- 
grant laborers  (H-2  workers).  The  cost  to 
the  INS  of  increasing  border  patrols  is  esti- 
mated to  be'  about  $85  million  in  1984.  and 
$70-80  million  per  year  thereafter.  INS  ex- 
penditures associated  with  the  legalization 
provisions  of  the  act  would  result  in  addi- 
tional outlays  of  about  $80  million  in  1984. 
falling  to  $16  million  by  1988.  This  decline 
results  from  the  fact  that  residency  applica- 
tions will  be  fOed  only  in  the  first  and 
fourth  years  following  enactment.  The  bill 
authorizes  $10  million  a  year  for  locating 
domestic   workers   to   perform   tasks   that 
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would  oUwnriw  be  performed  by  temporary 

The  bm  fequirea  tbe  Attorney  General,  in 
coBmltatioii  wtth  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  to 
tanpoee  fees  on  aUeni  enterinc  the  United 
States  at  border  fadUtles  to  reeover  the  ooct 
of  their  uw  of  the  f aeOltlee.  Baaed  on  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  IMS.  CBO  eattmatea 
tii«t  an  average  of  SOO  million  aliens  will 
enter  the  United  Statea  by  land.  aea.  or  air 
in  each  of  the  next  fhre  years,  at  a  total  coat 
to  the  IMS  of  $40  maUon  a  year  at  1M3 
prices.  The  IMS  would  be  able  to  reeover 
this  cost  by  jtw*"!  a  fee  of  10.20  per 
entry  in  IMS.  with  small  upward  adjust- 
BBsnts  in  subsequent  years  to  reflect  infla- 
tion. Thla  fee  would  be  clamlfied  as  a  reve- 
nue to  the  federal  government. 

The  bm  also  requires  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  oolleet  a  fee  of  at  least  $100  for  esch 
appUeatlen  submitted  by  an  alien  for  per- 
manent or  temporary  residency  under  the 
legaltaation  provWons  of  Title  m.  Assum- 
ing that  1.5  mOllan  aliens  choose  to  apply 
for  legal  resMeney  and  that  the  fee  is  $100. 
CBO  ft^v»«**«  that  the  government  would 
receive  revalues  totaUng  $190  million  in 
19M.  Brttmated  revenues  are  summarised  in 
the  following  table. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUES 
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Title  m  ("Legalisation")  would  have  a 
major  impact  on  federal  outlays  in  func- 
tions SM  and  000.  First,  the  provisions  that 
legalise  unauthorised  aliens  would  entitle 
the  aliens  to  receive  benefiU  after  three  to 
six  years  from  a  number  of  federal  assist- 
ance progrsms.  Such  programs  ss  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI).  Med- 
icaid, and  Food  Stamps  now  require  recipi- 
ents to  be  dttaoBS  or  permanent  residents. 
In  sddition.  in  other  programs,  such  as  Dis- 
ability Insurance  (DI).  many  legalised  aliens 
who  would  not  have  collected  benefiU 
would  now  be  expected  to  do  so.  The  provi- 
sitms  of  the  bin  preclude  aliens  granted  per- 
manent resident  status  from  receiving  any 
program  of  federal  financial  assistance 
baaed  on  "financial  need."  Medicaid,  and 
Food  Stamps  for  a  period  of  three  years: 
aliens  granted  temporary  resident  status 
would  be  precluded  from  the  receipt  of 
these  programs  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
Hence,  increased  federal  outlays  for  these 
programs  would  not  occur  until  fiscal  year 
19«7. 

Second.  Title  ni  provides  an  authorisa- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  ss 
may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  years  1984 
through  19M  to  provide  block  grants  to 
statea  for  oosU  of  public  sssistanoe  to  eligi- 
ble legiJlsed  aliens.  Aliens  granted  perma- 
nent rcaldent  status  are  eligible  for  three 
years:  aliens  granted  temporary  resident 
status  are  eligible  for  six  years  if  they  are 
later  granted  permanent  resident  status  or 
until  they  are  terminated  (at  the  end  of 
three  and  one-half  years). 

Added  program  outlays  ss  a  result  of  le- 
gyM«t«f  unauthorised  aliens  under  Title  III 
of  the  bUl  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 
These  added  outlays  are  estimated  to  be  $80 
maUoa.  $M0  million.  $800  million.  $730  mU- 
lion,  and  $885  mOllon  In  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988,  respectively. 
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This  estimate  is  very  uncertain.  First,  it 
Includes  estimated  authorization  levels  for 
the  block  grants  to  sUtes  that  are  large 
enough  to  cover  the  full  estimated  costs  to 
states  for  assistance  to  the  legalized  aliens. 
Less  than  the  full  costs,  however,  may  be 
appropriated.  Second,  very  little  is  known 
about  either  the  numbers  of  unauthorized 
aliens  in  the  United  SUtes  or  their  charac- 
terisUcs. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  there 
were  3  to  6  million  unauthorised  aliens  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  late  1970*8.  Some 
have  suggested  that  there  has  been  a  net 
inflow  of  such  aliens  Into  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  last  few  years,  raising  the  number  of 
aliens  above  3  to  6  million.  However,  recent 
studies  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  num- 
bers of  Ulegal  aliens  counted  In  the  1980 
Onsus  indicate  that  the  3  to  6  million  range 
may  be  too  high.  Hence,  the  CBO  estimate 
uses  the  midpoint  of  the  original  3  to  6  mil- 
lion range:  4.5  million  illegal  aliens.  Of  these 
aliens,  it  is  assumed  based  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  studies  that  11 
percent  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  SUtes  since  January  1,  1977.  qualify- 
ing for  permanent  residence,  and  that  23 
percent  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  SUtes  since  January  1. 1980.  qualify- 
ing for  temporary  residence.  Further,  the 
CBO  estimate  assumes  that  80  percent  of 
the  potentially  eligible  aliens  would  apply 
for  legalization  and  be  granted  resident 
sUtus.  The  resulting  numbers  of  illegal 
aliens  who  would  be  granted  permanent  res- 
idence Immediately  total  300.000  and  the 
numbers  granted  temporary  residence  total 
620.000. 

At  the  time  these  aliens  are  granted  resi- 
dent status,  the  legislation  requires  that 
they  be  employed.  Over  time,  however,  this 
group  of  aliens  could  be  expected  to  resem- 
ble the  United  States  population  as  to  reci- 
piency of  income  support  programs.  By  1987 
and  1988.  we  have  assumed  that  recipiency 
rates  for  AFDC,  SSI.  Pood  Stamps,  and 
Medicaid    would    resemble    those    of    the 


United  Statea  population  for  similar  age, 
sex.  ethnic  origin,  and  income  groupings. 

The  remaining  disciiarion  providse  dataOs 
for  the  estimates  In  each  indhrldual  program 
shown  In  the  preceding  taUe.  In  KFDC, 
added  outlvrs  do  not  occur  untfl  198T,  as 
discussed  earlier.  The  coat  estimate  aasumes 
that  52  percent  of  the  aliens  given  perma- 
nent resident  status  are  manted  men  and 
womoi.  This  percentage  la  baaed  on  demo- 
graphic daU  on  Illegal  aliens,  which  show 
about  79  percent  to  be  adulU  and  the  major- 
ity to  be  young  and  male,  and  on  marital 
rates  in  the  United  Statea.  Of  the  married 
men  and  women.  4  J  percent  of  those  not  of 
Sptmiah  origin  and  17.0  percent  of  those  of 
Spanish  origin  are  estimated  to  receive 
AFDC.  These  ratea  of  AFDC  recipiency  are 
those  which  currently  exist  In  the  program. 
Each  adult  recipient,  and  the  recipient's 
family  in  some  cases,  is  estimated  to  receive 
an  av«age  of  $1,545  in  federal  AFDC  bene- 
fiU in  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  with  AFDC.  added  Food  Stamp  outlays 
do  not  occur  until  1987.  The  estimate  of  In- 
creased Food  Stamp  program  oosU  that 
would  result  from  enactinent  of  thla  bill  as- 
sumes that  about  15  percent  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  reaidence  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  during  any  month. 
This  rate  of  participation  Is  about  80  per- 
cent greater  than  that  of  the  goieral  popu- 
lation. Aliens  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence are  likely  to  have  relatively  low  in- 
comes and  would  be  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Food  Stamp  program  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  than  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  national  average  benefit  level  is 
estimated  to  be  $52  per  person  per  month 
during  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  SSI.  added  program  outlays  would  also 
begin  In  fiscal  year  1987.  The  CBO  cost  esti- 
mate is  based  on  a  recipiency  rate  of  0.90 
percent  for  the  aged  and  0.94  percent  for 
the  blind  and  disabled.  The  recipiency  rate 
for  the  aged  is  liased  on  Census  daU  which 
show  1.80  percent  of  illegal  aliens  to  be 
aged,  an  assumed  income  eligibility  of  100 
percent,  and  a  participation  rate  for  the  eli- 
gible of  50  percent.  The  recipiency  rate  for 
the  blind  and  disabled  is  based  on  the  cur- 
rent recipiency  rate  for  the  United  States 
population.  Annual  benefiU  per  recipient 
are  estimated  to  be  $1,834  for  the  aged  and 
$2,924  for  the  disabled  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  estimated  cost  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation outlays  associated  with  the  bill  is 
made  by  applying  assumed  unemployment 
rates  of  9.5  percent,  8.7  percent,  8.0  percent. 
7.6  percent,  and  7.1  percent  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1988,  respectively,  to  the  esti- 
mated adult  alien  population.  These  rates 
are  slightly  lower  than  those  used  to  esti- 
mate the  CBO  baseline,  because  it  is  ss- 
sumed  that  the  alien  population  is  less 
prone  to  both  cyclical  and  frictional  unem- 
ployment. According  to  information  from 
the  Justice  Department,  the  bill's  prohibi- 
tion of  aliens  from  receipt  of  federal  finan- 
cial assistaixx  would  not  apply  to  unem- 
ployment benefiU  IV  is  asstuned  that  the 
newly  approved  residenU  would  receive  a 
somewhat  lower  average  weddy  benefit 
amount  than  the  general  population  be- 
cause they  are  most  likely  working  in  rela- 
tively low-paying  Jobs. 

In  the  DI  program,  it  Is  assumed  that  only 
one-half  of  the  aliens  would  became  eligible 
for  DI  in  the  1984  to  1988  period.  Several 
factors  contribute  to  this  sssumption.  First, 
it  is  probable  that  many  would  not  have 
worked  for  the  required  number  of  calendar 
quarters  needed  to  receive  benefiU  (20  out 
of  the  last  40).  Second,  others  may  have  im- 
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proper  Sockl  Security  numben.  while  some                      («,  iwi  iwr.  ■  ■»■  ^  *is») which  become  savings  to  the  state  and  local 

S£!an^edtSSS«oS?t?Soi£2^  '^'ZZ^Z^^:^^:^^  "^'SSSS  comparison:  NO  cost  eaumate 

ISS^!^2Sf^S?mh«Statott?md3    is  available  from  the  Administration  for  the 

ISTCffini  a  iSSSS^SSScriS    ffiS^r^ .--.-_--    «     «  entire  bill  but  one  is  available  for  the  leg^ 

^n^^^  ^trimAmmm^^a^xS^    OSwaisiSi— « -IS  -2S  -25  -2S  -2S  jatiim  provisions.  These  costs  SS  estimated 

SSS[$£  iSJTLrSiLr'SS  ^— $-.-«           „     «     «     „     «  bytheAdmmistratlonareshownbelow. 

rec^ienU  #ould  begbi  reeeMng  benefiU  by      i^s           [By  f ««»» yesr.  in  mnuom  of  douaisi 

the  start  of  fiscal  year  19H.  Average  family  ijgj       

benefiU  pa-  redirtent  arc  estimated  to  be  in  addition,  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ,g-.                                                         j^ 

$7,100  In  figcal  year  IIM.  that  provide  for  employer  sanctions  snd  T^                                                           ^-_ 

The  estimate  for  the  coaU  of  the  Medicaid  other  means  of  reducing  the  flow  of  unau-  **»■ TJ^ 

program  aasumea  that  ^fginninf  in  IMT  thoriaed  aliens  Into  the  \JS.  sre  effective.  i*«» •J" 

residenU  oould  qualify  for  tbe  program  there  would  be  some  associated  savings  to  1»OT MO 

using  the  s*me  standards  and  regutatlaos  as  gtate  and  local  govemmenU  For  example,    1988 885 

the  rest  of  the  United  States'  population,  tbsre  would  be  fewer  alien  children  to  edu-  The  Administration's  estimated  cosU  are 

Thus,  those  residenU  who  qualify  for  AFDC  cate.  Tbe  CBO  cost  estimate  does  not  in-  higher  than  CBO's  for  a  number  of  reasons, 

or  SSI  woald  also  be  eUgWe  for  Medicaid  dude  such  savings,  given  the  uncertainties  First,  the  Administration  uses  sn  estimate 

beneflU   Ih  addition.  residenU  who  are  ooooeming  flows  of  unauthorized  aliens  into  of  8.25  million  illegal  aliens  rather  than 

my^^jt^ny  needy  could  alao  receive  Medicaid  the  VS.  and  the  potential  effectiveness  of  CBO's  assumed  4.5  million.  Second,  the  Ad- 

bmeflU  The  estimate  nm— «*■  that  tbe  the  bill's  sanction  provisions.  ministration  assumes  that  70  percent  of  the 

ratio  of  categorically  needy  indlvlduala  to  Basis  of  estimate:  CosU  to  sUtes  and  lo-  aliens  will  apply  for  and  be  converted  to 

mf»^V^ny  geedy  individuals  Is  equal  to  tbe  calltles  for  providing  public  assistance  to  permanent  or  temporary   resident  status 

current  United  States  ratio.  Tbe  estimate  the  legalized  aliens  are  shown  only  for  fiscal  rather  than  CBO's  assumed  60  percent  As  a 

alao  assume  that  the  average  Medicaid  boi-  years  1987  and  1988.  For  fiscal  years  1984  to  result,      the      Admtaiistratlon      estimatea 

efit  for  tnese  redpiente  would  equal  the  1988.  tbe  bOl  authorizes  block  granU  to  1.667,000  legalized  aliens  while  CBO  esti- 

United  Statea  average  for  AFDC  and  SSI  re-  states  for  pubUc  assistance  cosU  for  six  mates  920,000.  Third,  the  Adndnlstration  as- 

dpienU  The  estimate  for  tbe  block  granU  years  for  sliens  originally  granted  tempo-  sumes  higher  partidpaUon  rates  than  does 

to  states  agsumes  the  appropriation  of  funds  rary  resident  sUtus  and  for  three  years  for  CSO  in  several  of  the  income  support  pro- 

to  cover  all  state  cosU  As  noted  earlier,  less  aliens  originally   granted  permanent  resi-  grams  (primarily  Food  Stamps  and  GA). 

fhm  the  f til  amounU  may  be  appropriated,  dent  status.  These  granU  thus  cover  all  of  The  Administration's  estimate  for  the  le- 

The  coat  ♦irtr<n'***  i— «—  that  cash  and  the  legalized  aliens  through  fiscal  year  1988  galization  provisions  does  not  include  cosU 

medical  bOiefiU  currently  avallaUe  at  the  and  In  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  aU  but  for  unemployment  compensation  or  Medl- 

state  and  local  government  levd  would  be  those  aliens  who  had  permanent  resident  care,  as  does  CBO's. 

provided  to  the  legalised  aliens.  For  caab  gtatus  for  more  than  three  years.  8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

benefiU  it  is  sssumed  that  14  percent  of  For  purposes  of  this  estimate,  it  was  as-  9.  Estimate  prep^  J'^ii^SSf .  ^"^ 

Uie  aUens  would  qualify  for  state  and  local  sumed  that  funds  for  the  grants  for  states'  (226-2885).  Charles  Bsrick  (MMI-M6W.  ^<U 

general    assistance    programs    to    persons  public   assistance   coste   during    1984-1988  Ripps  Chaiklnd.  Stephen  Chalklnd.  Mal- 

wlthout  chUdren.  In  addition,  those  persons  would  be  appropriated  in  full.  If  less  Uian  oolm  Curtis.  CanneU  Pena.  Rtehard  Hra- 

ellgible  for  AFDC  and  SSL  but  precluded  the  full  amount  was  appropriated,  sUtes  *U,   ^^J^.J^f^.  Jf^^^^Jf'IS*^*^ 

from  recehring  benefiU  by  this  bOl.  are  as-  and  localities  would  have  added  budgetary  2«20).  "d  Kathleen  O  ConneU  (2M-289S  . 

^^  to^lve  general  aaslsUnee  (OA).  cosU  during  these  years.  On  the  other  hand.  10.  Estimate  proved  by:  ^^bert  A.  ®m- 

except  for  aliens  Uving  in  states  like  Florida  if  Uie  full  amount  was  appropriated,  states  shine  (^r  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Dlrec- 

wlth  limited  GA  programs.  Monthly  GA  and  localities  might  experience  some  budg-  tor  for  Budget  Analysis). 

beneflU  in  fiscal  year  I9M  are  estimated  to  etary  savings  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  n  c  c 

be  $148  par  person.  For  medical  benefiU  it  unauthorized  aliens  are  illegally  receiving                        JL  r'^t!!?.— 

is  assumed  that  the  GA  population  would  public  assistance  at  present  or  to  the  extent  COTanrrxs  on  rat  joticm«t. 

receive  bctiefiU  that  resemble  those  cur-  that  the  granU  cover  free  health  care  pres-  ^^  Wathington,  D.c.  may  is.  iwa. 

rently  reodived  by  the  OA  and  the  medically  enUy  being  provided  to  the  aUens  in  public  Hon.  Prrx  Doimnci, 

indigent  population  In  tbe  United  Statea.  hoapltals.  Such  potential  savings  are  not  U.S.  Senate, 

In  addition  to  the  effecte  of  legallsaUon  shown  In  the  cost  estimate  because  of  lack  '7**"*^.f^^f^D-,__-_,.  Thj.  ,_  _^tten 

on  federal  ouUays.  there  are  potential  ef-  of  information.                                            ^  „.^f^L^^  S^e^S^te^f  the  1983 

fecU  on  federal  revenuea.  On  the  one  hand.  in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  sUtes  and  !^."Lr^„iLtten  ^M^^)  «d  ou^ 

federal  revenues  would  increase  if  aome  of  localities  would  have  added  AFDC,  SSI,  GA.  ?"*^  "!^?f^"^*S  ^  foi^Si^  o^ 

the  aliens  who  are  not  having  Income  Uxes  and  Medicaid  cosU  as  a  result  of  legalizing  ^ys  set  '5^°,^  *«)f^J '^^ttS 

wlUiheld  from  their  wagea  at  present  were  the  unauthorized  aliens,  as  shown  in  the  '^e  US  Senate  «*»^'*  ° Y^,^?^'J|! 

to  have  taxes  withheld  as  a  result  of  tbe  leg-  uUe  above.  Beginning  in  1987.  the  alieia  in  on  '^e  JucUcg^  on  S.  5J  <J»^  »;•  ^ 

Islation.  On  the  oU»er  hand,  federal  reve-  permanent  resident  sUtus  for  more  than  "'•  ^^.^f^b^ty  of  a  d?aw  mi  ^ 

nues  wouW  decrease  If  some  of  the  aliens  three  yean  would  become  eligible  for  feder-  "".^J^tJ^  ,Lf?^*^  oi  a  oraw  on  me 

who  are  having  income  taxes  withheld  are  al   public  assistance   programs  for  which  °^'^l,-^lzz^,r^' 

entiUed  to  tax  refunds  they  do  not  daim  they  could  qualify.  SUtes  shsre  in  the  fund-  "o^'  sincereiy,        ^^^^  ^  smpsow 

but  which  they  would  dalm  If  tbe  bUl  were  ing  of  these  programs.  In  AFDC  and  Medic-  ^^.„;,»tt^t   «,     rt-^^A^^^t^    #^- 

enacted.  Given  the  uncertalnUea  concerning  aid.  the  states'  matohing  rates  are  about  46  Mr.  DOBftENICI.  Mr.  rreaaem,  lor 

charactertotics  of  illegal  aliens,  and  rough  percent.  In  SSI.  which  is  a  fully  federally-  some  time  now  it  has  been  clear  that 

estimatea  showing  the  two  effecU  above  to  funded  program,  the  sUtes  at  their  option  the  American  people  want  immigra- 

be  awroxtmately  ofUettlng.  CBO  shows  no  supplement  federal  benefiU.  The  sUte  and  ^igQ  reform.  According  to  a  Roper  poll 

effect  of  the  bill  on  federal  revenuea.  local  government  cost  estimate  is  based  on  ^aken  last  summer.  91  percent  of  all 

6.  EBtinmted  cost  to  State  and  local  gov-  the  federal  cost  estimate  described  earlier,  Ajngricans  want  an  all-out  effort  to 
emmenU  By  legalising  certain  unauthor-  applying  existing  sUte  matoh  rates  and  sup-  nieeal  immlsraUon  and  80  per- 
iled aUens  currenUy  residing  in  the  UA.  plement  levels.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  s^p  ^^f^^ jf?^"^""'^^ 
this  WU  could  hav?  sizable  effecU  on  state  £e  estimate  It  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  ^°i,'*^fif«K.SS^n  S^^^ 
and  local  government  budgeU  Unauthor-  permanent  resident  aliens  would  receive  Unlimited  immigration  was  a  ne^ 
iaed  aliens  are  not  eligible  for  welfare  pro-  state-funded  general  assistance.  and  a  glory,  of  the  underdeveloped 
grams  that  are  partially-  or  fully-funded  by  in  fiscal  years  1984-1088,  sUtes  would  American  past.  Yet  no  one  believes 
states  and  localities.  When  legallaed.  these  have  reduced  expenditures  to  the  extent  America  can  still  support  it.  We  all 
aliens  woOld  be  ellgilde  for  such  programs,  that  the  block  grant  covers  state  public  as-  ggree  that  something  needs  to  be 
To  of fset  these  cosU  the  bOl  would  author-  sistance  cosU  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  en-  ^^^^  .j.  ^  White  aptly  described 
He  for  flsoal  years  1964  to  1960  such  sums  as  tranU  The  sUtes' shares  of  such  cosUiwe  ^yngrica's  immigration  situation: 
are  neceiaary  to  provide  block  granU  to  presently  paid  for  from  sUte  funds.  The  ^^  ^ Z~~r?  ..  „h^„,„.  ^hut  the 
st^  for  orogranu  of  puldic  assistance  to  CTO  estimate  of  the  block  grant  includes  One  starte  with  the  obviousThat  the 
SSltUi^S^S^i^^t^^S^Stioet  wVmUUon  In  1984  and  $25  million  in  eadi  United  SUtes  has  lost  one  of  the  cardinal 
SS2t  Siute  ^aM^S^m^eTZ  ^  thweafter  to  cover  pubUc  assistance  attributes  of  sovereignty-it  no  longer  cour 
S5Sn  IMhe  fono^  bSle.^^  M  of  the  Cuban  and  Haitian  entranU  trols  its  own  borders.  Its  immigration  Uws 
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wn  flouted  by  bUbih  uid  dttwna  alike,  m  no 
mtam  of  lawi  bae  been  flouted  ainoe  prohl- 
btttOB.  1^^  the  ^■'p— ««««wt  tnnBfonnatfcm 
of  our  nation.  Ita  eulture.  and  Ita  etbnlc  her- 
itage eould  baoome  one  of  the  central  de- 
taatea  of  the  poUtka  of  the  19M'a. 

While  there  Is  a  conaenaus  that  the 
19BS  taoamignitlon  law  needs  reform. 
htaCory  and  emoti<m  add  a  o(»npUcat- 
taic  dimenaian.  We  are  all  descendants 
of  immlgnnts.  Americans  have  always 
been  of  two  minds  about  immigration, 
the  desire  to  dose  the  golden  door  or 
at  least  hire  a  dooAeeper  contradicts 
the  Statue  of  liberty's  proud  ezhorta- 
tton.  "give  me  your  tired,  your  poor 
•  •  •/•  i^e  immigration  problem  is  a 
^fliiwnmM  because  it  involves  a  number 
of  very  complex  social,  economic  and 
mactlcal  iaaoes. 

There  are  competing  interests,  all  of 
them  worthy.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  His  assignment 
was  tough.  He  has  bem  extremely 
oonsciaitious  in  discharging  that  re- 
sptmsibility.  The  bill  before  us  is  the 
product  of  extensive  study  by  the 
President's  Select  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy,  the  Im- 
migratlcm  Subcommittee,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  bill  is  also  the 
product  of  substantial  compromise. 

I  reconiiae  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  an  exercise  in  comi»t>mise.  The 
m(»e  competing  interests  involved  re- 
garding a  piece  of  legislation  the  more 
compromises  result.  Language  is 
changed,  provisions  are  deleted.  In  the 
case  of  the  Immigration  bill,  the  com- 
promises have  left  us  with  a  bill  that  I 
do  not  think  can  work. 

The  bill  calls  for  choking  off  further 
Illegal  immigration.  It  depends  on  em- 
ployer sanctions  and  a  "secure  system 
of  worker  eligibility."  I  honestly  do 
not  see  how  the  understaffed  and  be- 
leaguered ENS  can  enforce  employer 
sanctions  in  addition  to  its  other 
duties.  S.  529  is  another  mandate  with- 
out providing  the  necessary  enforcing 
manpower. 

The  employer  sanctions  would  have 
the  effect  of  switching  the  policing  of 
illegal  immigration  enforcement  from 
the  hat^tt  to  the  Job  maiitet  This 
could  be  a  pretext  for  discrimination. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  devise 
a  satisfatory  worker  eligibility  system 
that  does  not  result  in  discrimination 
against  Hispanics  and  other  minori- 
ties. The  existing  identification  docu- 
ments are  not  adequate.  The  stories 
about  "immigration  kits"  consisting  of 
forged  identification  documents  are 
true.  Tou  can  buy  a  social  security 
card  for  less  than  $5.  The  present 
system  is  not  secure. 

The  bill  relies  on  a  secure  system  of 
worker  identification  but  does  not  set 
forth  the  particulars.  I  do  not  feel 
comfortable  voting  for  an  unknown 
system  to  be  devised  later.  I  am  very 
ctnoemed  that  this  bill  not  result  in 
discrimination.  I  want  to  make  that 
very  clear. 


Being  lealistic  I  do  not  think  INS 
can  properly  screen  millions  of  appli- 
cants for  amnesty.  Because  the  bill 
provides  for  a  two-tier  system  it  would 
require  two  eligibility  determinations 
and  from  practical  administrative 
standpoint  I  think  this  system  is  un- 
woikable. 

Even  though  I  support  the  DeCon- 
cini  transition  rule  amendment.  I  am 
not  sure  the  H-2  program,  even  as 
streamlined  in  the  bill,  will  work  for 
the  short  harvest  seasons  in  my  State 
and  throughout  the  West.  Our  em- 
ployment patterns  and  farming  prac- 
tices are  different  from  the  East.  Per- 
haps the  streamlined  H-2  program  is 
an  adequate,  temporary  labor  program 
on  the  east  coast,  but  It  will  not  woik 
for  the  New  Mexico  farmers.  The 
system  they  have  now  works  well  for 
their  needs,  yet  the  bill  ignores  this 
existing  underground  stream  of  mi- 
grant workers.  It  is  hard  to  change 
employment  habits  and  I  think  that 
for  Congress  to  require  a  change  it 
should  offer  a  system  that  gets  the  Job 
done  in  a  timely  fashion.  Therefore.  I 
feel  we  must  propose  a  temporary 
woiker  program  that  acknowledges 
and  meets  the  fanner's  needs. 

Properly  drafted  and  implemented 
the  guest  worker  program  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  valuable  foreign  policy 
tool  as  well  as  necessary  immigration 
policy.  I  do  not  feel  that  any  unilater- 
al guest  worker  program  is  sufficient. 
Both  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
must  work  in  tandem  to  make  the  pro- 
gram mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries.  I  believe  that  for  such  a 
program  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
more  than  a  tacit  understanding  with 
Mexico.  I  could  support  a  guest  worker 
program  that  includes  a  formal  agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
That  agreement  must  recognize  the 
U.S.  guest  worker  program  as  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  Mexico's 
economy.  The  agreement  would  also 
formalize  Mexico's  commitment  and 
obligation  to  help  control  the  flow  of 
illegal  aliens  into  the  United  SUtes. 
Both  countries  would  be  receiving  a 
valuable  benefit.  I  think  that  such  a 
guest  woiker  program  would  be  good 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  good  immigra- 
tion policy. 

This  component  is  missing  from  this 
bill  and  would  be  a  major  change  in 
Mexico's  poUcy.  Presently,  the  Mexi- 
can Oovemment  does  not  play  a  role 
in  policing  the  Mexico-United  States 
border.  We  need  to  explore  ways  to 
change  this  policy. 

Another  matter  that  we  must  face 
with  realism  is  that  we  are  not  going 
to  keep  the  iUegal  aliens  from  coming. 
The  issue  is  economic.  As  long  as  we 
have  poverty  in  high  proportions  in 
the  world  the  illegal  aliens  are  going 
to  come.  They  will  come  in  spite  of 
employer  sanctions.  They  will  come  re- 
gardless of  employee  indentificatlon 
systems. 


A  Job  in  the  United  States  means 
survlidng  or  not  surviving  eoooomieal- 
ly.  To  put  the  problem  In  perspective, 
consider  these  fa48.  The  population 
of  the  world  will  pass  the  6  billion 
marie  by  the  year  2000:  90  percent  of 
the  babies  will  be  bom  in  poor,  under- 
developed countries.  Thousands  of 
aliens  will  enter  the  United  States  if 
economic  conditions  in  LaUn  America 
and  elsewhere  continue  to  wonm.  The 
number  of  illegals  has  doubled  this 
year  because  of  Mexico's  ectnuMnlc 
problems.  An  American  dollar  bought 
45  Mexican  pesos  on  April  1.  1982. 
To(tay  a  dollar  buys  149  pesos.  People 
are  desperate  for  work  and  a  decent 
life. 

The  issue  is  geogn4)hic  The  United 
States  has  a  2.000  mile  United  States- 
Mexico  border  with  only  350  border 
patrol  officers  on  duty  at  any  one 
time.  Our  neighbor.  Mexico,  has  one 
of  the  world's  fastest  growing  popula- 
tions and,  at  the  present  time,  one  of 
the  world's  slowest  economies.  One 
recent  estimate  is  that  between  15  and 
20  percent  of  Mexico's  adult  popula- 
tion lias  emigrated  illegally  and  is 
working  in  the  United  States.  Our 
neighbor,  Mexico,  has  one  of  the  high- 
est birth  rates  in  the  world.  Today. 
Mexico  has  70  million  people  and 
based  on  the  U.N.  1980  medium  vari- 
ant projection,  its  population  will  grow 
to  116  million  by  the  year  2000  and 
174  million  by  2025.  Its  unemployment 
rate  fluctuates  around  50  percent  The 
incentive  to  come  to  the  United  States 
is  obvious.  The  tide  of  Job-seeking 
Mexicans  is  estimated  at  1  million  an- 
nually and  shows  no  sign  of  ebbing. 

Illegal  Immigration  is  not  going  to 
disappear  because  of  this  bill.  Clearly, 
the  problem  promises  to  get  worse  in 
the  future.  Any  control  of  the  Mexi- 
can border  will  depend  on  some  kind 
of  cooperation  with  Mexico.  This  is  a 
missing  element  in  S.  529.  but  I  feel  it 
is  an  essential  element  in  our  immigra- 
tion policy. 

Hardly  anything  tugs  at  the  con- 
science more  severly  than  the  relent- 
less problem  of  iUegal  immigrants. 
The  dilemma  is  whether  this  country 
can  protect  the  resources  of  its  own 
citizens  while  exercising  humanity 
toward  such  a  crowd  of  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
however.  I  am  highly  skeptical  that 
this  bill  offers  an  acceptable  answer. 
For  the  above  reasons  I  am  voting 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bftr.  President.  I  will 
make  my  closing  remarks.  I  believe  we 
are  at  the  point  where  closing  remarks 
are  appropriate,  and  I  will  not  take 
but  2  or  3  minutes. 

The  debate  has  been  conducted  over 
2V»  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  very 
much  appreciated  the  assistance  of 
Senator  KsmtxDT.  There  have  been 
some  situations  where  he  and  I  had 
some  serious  disagreement  We  made 
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every  attempt  to  receive  and  to  hear 
all  points  of  view. 

The  imilortant  thing  to  be  ezpreved 
is  that  ttaje  core,  the  very  guts  of  the 
bill,  is  very  much  there,  lliat  is,  we 
are  here  to  control  metal  Immlgratfcm. 
and  we  do  that  through  emiiloyer 
sanctions,  some  kind  of  verUi^,  and 
legallzatlan. 

We  have  also  taken  the  opportunity 
to  review  legal  Immlgratloa  and  re- 
structure the  adjudication  system  be- 
cause the  present  one  certainly  has 
broken  down. 

I  hope  that  we  have  performed  the 
task  in  a  way  which  Is  not  discrimina- 
tory, fully  conscious  of  the  attitude 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Hlnnanlc  com- 
munity a»d  their  f earr  We  have  pro- 
vided f  or  r^wrts  from  the  President 
and  OAOl  hearings  on  those  reports. 
Increased  funding  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Oivortunity  Commtwlon.  I 
think  It  I*  good  bill,  a  fair  bill,  not  a 
nativlst  hot  racist  not  mean.  I  am 
proud  of  it  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
indicate  that  also.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ftt>m  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.     

B£r.  KiamEDY.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sixp- 

SOM). 

We  are  facing  an  extremely  impor- 
tant public  policy  Issue.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  Senator,  at  least  In 
the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
who  has  devoted  more  time  and  devel- 
oped a  better  understanding  and  com- 
mand of  this  public  policy  questlcm 
than  the  Senator  from  Wyoming— an 
issue  of  enormous  complicatioo  that 
involves  iome  of  our  most  basic  and 
fundamental  valuea-^euniflcation  of 
families,  problems  with  refugees,  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  country,  and 
the  major  area  of  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

This  has  been  an  enormously  com- 
plicated and  controversial  Issue. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
there  have  been  areas  of  strong  differ- 
ence between  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  also  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  on  the  floor.  But  we  have 
always  had  the  complete  attention  as 
well  as  the  understanding  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
As  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  irith  him,  I  am  grateful  for 
this.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  Monbers 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say 
that  both  the  debate  and  consider- 
ation of  amendments  has  been  given 
the  attention  the  authors  felt  they 
should  halve. 

The  issue  of  immigrati«i  Is  one  that 
I  have  followed  for  some  years.  I  feel 
that  we  have  made  some  useful  and 
Important  improvements  in  this  blU  as 
it  has  moved  forward. 


We  have  made  some  important 
changes  in  the  bill  which  I  find 
strengthen  it.  That  was  done  in  the 
committee  and  also  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

However,  when  the  roll  is  called,  Mr. 
Ptesidait  I  reluctantly  intend  to  vote 
no  because  I  do  believe  that  we  have 
not  addressed  what  I  consider  to  be 
three  critical  issues  in  the  legislation. 

^e  Is  the  question  of  employer 
sanctions,  and  giving  some  greater  as- 
surance to  individuals  who  wiU  be 
most  affected  by  the  implementation 
of  those  employer  sanctions  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  prepared  to  go  on  record 
after  a  5-year  period  as  to  whether 
those  employer  sanctions  were  being 
used  in  a  discriminatory  way,  and  vote 
than  up  or  down. 

I  believe  that  assurance  is  enormous- 
ly important  It  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  many  Americans.  I  know 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  there  are  sufficient  protec- 
tions in  the  bill  now  to  insure  that 
these  onployer  sanctions  will  not  be 
used  in  a  discriminatory  way.  We  have 
a  respectful  point  of  difference  on  this 
issue.  But  I  think  it  is  so  important 
and  fundamental.  I  must  express  my 
reservations. 

Second,  Mr.  President  in  accepting 
new  enforcement  and  employer  sanc- 
tions, we  have  failed  to  move  the  proc- 
ess of  legalization  up  to  the  time  when 
we  are  implementing  the  employer 
sanctions.  If  we  are  saying  now  that 
we  are  going  on  a  new  departure  to  use 
the  employer  sanctions  and  new  en- 
forcement tools.  I  think  equity  and 
fairness  say  that  we  should  move  the 
legalization  cutoff  up  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  Two  years  was 
the  period  of  time  that  I  think  should 
have  been  given  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  majority  of  undocumented  aliens 
In  our  country.  Only  about  a  third  of 
aU  the  undocumented  aliens  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  legalization  program 
contained  in  this  legislation.  So  I  do 
not  think  we  have  come  to  grips  with 
tliat  particular  issue  in  an  effective 
ways. 

The  final  concern  I  have  is  over  the 
changes  that  we  have  made  in  the 
preference  system.  The  preference 
system  puts  a  priority  on  family  reimi- 
fia^on.  and  we  have  altered  that 
process  in  an  unfortunate  way,  which 
I  feel  is  quite  unrelated  to  the  central 
issue  of  controlling  imdocumented 
aliens.  I  find  that  troublesome. 

Mr.  President.  America's  immigrant 
tradition  Is  one  of  our  greatest  nation- 
al assets  and  one  of  the  greatest 
strengths  of  the  American  character. 
And  I  worry  that  in  too  many  provi- 
sions, this  bill  compromises  this  herit- 
age in  unacceptable  ways. 

There  is  still  time  for  these  serious 
defects  to  be  removed.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  it  moves  a  companion  bill 


forward,  and  to  resolving  these  critical 
issues  in  the  House-Senate  omference. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  do  a 
better  and  fairer  Job  If  Immigration 
reform  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President  I  want 
to  stress  again  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee. I  respect  the  positions  he  has 
taken.  We  do  have  a  difference  on  sev- 
eral matters,  but  I  do  want  to  give  him 
the  assurance  that  as  we  go  to  the  om- 
ference  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
him  in  every  possible  way  to  strength- 
en this  legislation.  Historically,  In  the 
final  result  he  may  be  correct  or  I 
may  be.  but  I  am  not  at  this  time  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  this  legislation  for 
these  reasons. 

I.  too.  want  to  Join  in  what  Senator 
BiDEH  said  in  commending  the  staffs 
of  all  the  Members  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  matter. 

I  know  that  Senator  SmpsoH  will 
want  to  mention  the  great  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  subcommittee.  Dick  Day.  and  the 
other  members  of  his  staff.  They  have 
served  not  Just  the  majority;  they 
have  been  equally  accessible  to  those 
of  us  in  the  minority  and  those  of  us 
who  have  tiad  differing  views. 

I  express  my  great  appreciation  to 
them.  This  is  complex  and  detailed 
legislation,  and  they  have  been  tireless 
in  their  work  and  in  their  help. 

I  also  thank  my  own  staff.  Jerry 
Tinker  has  been  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  staff  for  some  13 
yjars  and  has  worked  in  the  areas  of. 
refugees  and  immigration  reform  and 
has  been  of  great  help  and  assistance 
tome. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
support  this  immigration  bill.  It  is  leg- 
islation Which  is  essential  to  control  U- 
legal  aliens  in  this  coimtry.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass  it  promptly, 
so  that  it  can  be  sent  to  the  House  for 
consideration.  We  passed  a  similar  bill 
last  year,  but  it  got  to  the  House 
rather  late,  and  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  House. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  espedally 
commend  Senator  Al  Simpsoh  for  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  He  handled  it  last  year  and 
this  year  in  a  very  skillful  and  profes- 
sional manner,  and  he  deserves  the 
commendation  of  the  entire  Senate.  I 
cannot  recall  a  piece  of  legislation  in 
recent  years  that  has  been  handled  in 
a  more  professional  way  than  this  has 
been  handled  by  Senator  SntPSOH. 

I  also  commend  another  member  of 
the  Judicbuy  Committee.  Senator 
Kehhedt.  for  his  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. Although  his  philosophy  is 
somewhat  different  from  mine  in  some 
respects,  as  mine  is  more  in  accord 
with  that  of  Senator  Sncpsoii,  Senator 
Kennedt  deserves  to  be  commended 
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f <»■  brtnginc  out  the  different  angles 
of  thta  teiglilifkm  I  feel  that  he  has 
made  a  eoatributkin  to  this  cause. 

I  alK>  should  like  to  especially  com- 
mend Dl^  Day.  the  counsel  for  the 
Subcommittee  <m  Immlcratton.  He  has 
done  a  fine  Job.  Jerry  Tinker,  working 
with  Senator  KnooDT.  has  also  done 
a  fine  Job.  and  both  of  them  deserve  to 
be  oommnided. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  pass  this 
measure  iwomptly.  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, to  Indicate  to  the  House  that  it  is 
Tital  and  important.  It  is  essential  that 
we  pass  it  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  we 
can. 
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moiats 

Mr.  SIMF60N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  various  tech- 
nical amendments  be  in  order,  and  I 
aak  unanimous  ccmsent  that  they  be 
agreed  to.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
de A  wiU  report. 

The  bill  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Bftwit^^  from  Wyomlnc  (Mr.  SniP- 
■oa)  propoMB  technical  amendmenta  num- 
beradlttS. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

(Purpose:  To  pennlt  vte  ^sBhrer  for  coun- 
tries with  sveraie  refusal  rate  of  2  per- 
cent) 

On  pace  ISl.  line  22  delete  aU  words  after 
the  wonl  "unlea"  through  pace  183.  line  3 
and  imat  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"(1)  the  averace  number  of  refusals  of 
noolmiDlcrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
%iy»L  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.0  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmlcrant  visitor  visas 
for  riff »««—«■  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"(il)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
Dooimmicrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  durinc  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  yean  was  leas  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year. 

"(C)  For  each  fiscal  year  (within  the  pUot 
piociam  period)  after  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  was  a 
pilot  country  In  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  total  of  the  number  of  nationals 
of  that  country  who  were  excluded  from  ad- 
mialoo  or  withdrew  their  application  for 
admiSBion  during  such  previous  fiscal  year 
as  a  noolnunlgrant  visitor,  and 

"(H)  tbe  total  number  of  nationals  of  that 
country  who  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant vWtors  during  such  previous  fiscal 
year  and  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mJaston, 

was  leas  than  2.0  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  nationals  of  that  country  who 
applied  for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors during  such  previous  fiscal  year,  or 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  another  country,  the 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless— 

"(I)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
flical  years  was  leas  than  2.0  percent  of  the 
total  miff'***''  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 


for  nationals  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  yean,  and 

"(II)  the  average  number  of  rehaals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious fuU  fiscal  yean  was  leas  than  2.S  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year." 

On  page  180.  line  2  insert  the  word 
"health"  immedUtely  after  the  word  "wel- 
fare". 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  reflect 
the  correct  section  in  "Migrant  and  Sea- 
sonal Agricultural  Worlier  Protection 
Act") 

On  Page  115.  line  20.  delete  "1858(b)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1851(b)". 
(Purpose:  Permit  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
quire temporary  space  for  legalization  pro- 
gram) 

Page  192.  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
63  VS.C.  377.  as  amended,  the  Attorney 
General  is  hereby  authorised  to  expend 
from  the  appropriation  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  act. 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
leasing  or  acquisition  of  real  property  in  the 
fulfillment  of  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  end  two  years  from  enactment." 

On  page  192,  line   19,  delete  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(5)"  In  lieu  thereof. 
(Purpose:  Permit  Attorney  General  to  set 
documentation  when  none  ii  available  for 
identification) 

On  page  108,  line  11  delete  everything 
after  the  word  "or"  through  the  word  "sub- 
clause" In  line  14  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"where  no  such  documentation  is  available." 
(Purpose:  Technical  amendments  designed 
to  conform  sections  of  the  existing  law  to 
changes  being  made  in  the  bill) 
On  page  162,  line  8  insert  "or  (4)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(3)". 

On  page  162,  line  13  insert  "or  203(bX4)" 
immediately  after  "203(bK2)". 

On  page  162,  line  16  insert  "or  (4)"  imme- 
diately after  "(2)". 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  additional  reports 
on  legalised  aliens) 

On  page  210.  line  22  immediately  after  the 
comma.  Insert  the  foUowlnr  "compiled  and 
validated  in  accordance  with  sound  statisti- 
cal practice," 

On  page  211  delete  lines  6  and  7  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinr  "The  initial 
report  shaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
yean  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  and  three  additional  reports  be  submit- 
ted every  two  yean  thereafter." 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  language  with  respect 
to  student  adjustment  of  status) 

Page  178,  beginning  on  line  2.  strike  out 
"or.  with  respect"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "him"  on  line  7. 

Page  178.  line  17.  before  the  period  insert 
the  foUowlnr  ".  except  that  such  amend- 
menU  shaU  not  apply  to  aUens  who  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  meet 
the  qualifications  for  a  waiver  of  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  under 
paragraph  (A)  of  section  212(e)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  (a)  of  this  section)". 


On  page  111.  on  line  16.  delete  "(2)  When- 
ever the  Attorney  General"  through  the 
end  of  the  page  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  (1) 
has  naaooable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
person  or  enUty  is  encaged  In  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  employment,  reenittment.  or  re- 
ferral In  violation  of  subsection  (a):  or  (U) 
within  an  18  month  period  issues  to  a 
person  or  enUty  a  aeocmd  noUoe  of  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  and  the  two  notices 
charge  violations  involvtnc  s  total  of  fhre  or 
more  indlvkhiala.  the  Attorney  General  may 
brine  a  dvll  action  In  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  requestlnc 
such  equitable  reUef .  Indudlnc  s  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction,  restralnlnc  order, 
or  other  order  acabist  the  person  or  entity. 
as  the  Attorney  General  deems  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  a  penon  or  entity  composed 
of  distinct  physically  separate  subdivisions 
each  of  which  provides  separately  for  its 
own  hlrins.  recruitinc  or  referral  for  tm- 
ployment.  each  such  subdivision  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  poson  or  entity  if 
such  hirinc.  recruitinc  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment is  not  under  the  direct  control  of 
another  subdivision  or  any  entity  or  office 
exereisinc  final  manacement  authority  over 
such  subdivisions." 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  report  on  the 

acricultural  labor  transition  procram) 

On  pace  209,  liite  5  immediately  before 
the  word  "temporary"  insert  the  foUowlnr 
"acricultural  labor  transition  program  and 
the". 

On  page  210  delete  lines  three  and  four 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

•The  report  on  the  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram shaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
yean  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  report  on  the  agricultural 
labor  transition  program  each  year  for 
three  yean  beginning  a  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act." 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendbnents  are 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  his  other 
admirers.  I  Join  in  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  lias 
brought  this  very  difficult  legislation 
to  the  Hoot  with  enormous  skill,  with 
magnificent  legislative  craftsmanship. 
He  lias  done  so  with  good  humor,  with 
remarkable  courtesy. 

Having  said  that.  I  am  going  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  measure,  with  great  re- 
luctance. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  will  not  dispose,  with 
this  legislation,  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  illegal  immigration.  That  is  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  a  false  premise.  It 
Is  based  upon  employer  sanctions  and 
the  false  assumption  that  illegal  immi- 
gration will  be  stopped  simply  because 
those  who  otherwise  would  wish  to 
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come  to  this  country  will  not  do  so  If 
they  feel  they  cannot  gain  employ- 
ment herfl. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  Is  all  to 
the  contrary.  In  our  own  Natloo.  we 
have  seen  migration  from  the  Ftost 
Belt  to  the  Sun  Belt,  In  great  num- 
bers, by  vtoQVt  irtio  did  not  think  they 
were  going  to  find  emidoymmt  in 
their  new  homes.  Tet,  they  came, 
simply  because  they  thou^t  they 
would  find  a  betto-  quality  of  life. 

The  same  Is  true  with  req>ect  to 
those  wh#  will  cross  the  border  from 
the  Republic  of  Mezleo  Into  the 
United  Stittes. 

Mr.  PreMdent.  the  pending  questkm 
Is  the  flngl  passage  of  S.  539.  the  Im- 
mliTatlon  Reform  and  Control  Act, 
aiMnsored  by  Senator  Smraoii  and 
Congressnian  Mazsou.  This  legislation 
has  attracted  deserved  attention.  It  Is 
certidnly  jone  of  the  most  Important 
bills  the  Senate  will  consider  in  this 
session. 

Illegal  fcnmlgratlon  Is  a  problem  of 
massive  and  Increasing  dimensions.  It 
is  enormolisly  complex.  It  Is  singularly 
unpleasant  in  many  of  its  a^Mcts. 

That  Is  ;why  the  Ctmgress  historical- 
ly has  dealt  with  this  subject  with  un- 
derstandable and  obvious  reluctance 
and  with  long  intervals  separating  ef- 
forts to  do  so. 

And  thgt  is  why  his  colleagues  have 
turned  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
with  completely  understandable  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  for  the  leadership 
with  whidh  he  has  attacked  this  diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant  subject.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  many  in  this  Chamber  who 
voted  for  his  legislation  last  fall  and 
who  will  vote  for  it  again  this  after- 
noon, ttuit  the  SimpKm-MasEOli  legis- 
lation will  for  some  years  to  come  dis- 
pose of  the  many  thorny  and  imset- 
tling  problems  involved  In  Illegal  im- 
migration of  the  tl(ial  dimensions 
which  tht  United  States  has  been  en- 
countering. I  devoutly  wish  that  they 
were  right  in  that  hope.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  hope  Is  a  fond  hope, 
because  this  legislation  will  not  dis- 
pose of  those  problems.  Instead,  they 
will  shortily  be  back  before  us.  having 
grown  larger  and  more  acute  in  the  In- 
terval. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
is  almost  doomed  to  fail  In  its  express 
Intention  of  staunching  the  massive 
flow  of  Illegal  immigrants  In  the 
United  States.  It  will  faO  because  the 
device  relied  upon  to  staunch  the  flow 
of  Illegal  Immigrants  Into  the  country 
is  based  upon  a  false  assumption  an<l. 
therefore,  will  not  work. 

The  Silnpson-liCaBOli  Act  seeks  to 
stop  illegal  immigration  by  denying  to 
illegal  imhiigrants  the  opportunity  for 
employment  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  woul(l  do  so  by  imposing  criminal 
penalties  and  by  fining  employers  who 
knowtogly  hire  Illegal  immigrants. 
These  penalties,  or  employer  sanctions 
as  they  are  called,  are  the  linchpin  of 


this  legislation.  The  fundamental 
premise  of  the  bOl  Is  that  enujloyers,  if 
threatoied  with  employer  sazictlons. 
will  not  knowingly  hire  Ulegal  immi- 
grants, and  that  illegal  immigrants, 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  hired. 
wJDl  therefore,  no  longer  cross  illegally 
into  the  United  States. 

The  faUure  in  this  logic  is  that  it  as- 
sumes that  Illegal  Immigrants  will  not 
come  Illegally  without  the  certain 
prospect  of  employment  here.  That 
simply  Is  not  true.  Rather,  illegal  Im- 
migrants will  continue  to  come  to  the 
United  States  in  growing  nimibers— 
even  without  the  prospect  of  employ- 
ment here— for  the  same  reason  that 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens 
have  legally  migrated  to  the  high 
growth  areas  of  the  American  Sun 
Belt  even  when  Sun  Belt  communities 
were  suffering  higher  than  national 
unemplojrment.  Econometric  studies 
quite  specifically  found  in  the  early 
1970's  that  almost  60  percent  of  those 
migrating  to  southern  California 
during  the  period  measured  came  even 
though  they  did  not  expect  to  find  em- 
plosrment  in  their  new  places  of  resi- 
deniDe.  They  came  instead  be<»use 
they  expected  that  life  there  would  be 
of  a  higher  quality  than  that  in  the 
places  t^ey  were  leaving,  even  should 
they  find  themselves  continuing  to  be 
JcA>less  in  their  new  location.  And  as 
they  came  and  continue  to  come  for 
precisely  that  reason  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  so  do  residents  of 
Mocico  come  to  the  United  States  in 
far  greater  numbers,  seeking  a  better 
quality  of  life  even  without  the  pros- 
pect of  employment. 

This  finding  is  entirely  consistent, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  finding  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  in  the 
lyjproximately  20  foreign  nations  and 
11  American  States  that  have  sought 
to  impose  employer  sanctions,  there 
has  been  almost  a  uniform  failure  of 
such  sanctions  to  effectively  deter  ille- 
gal Immigration. 

And  what  evidence  is  offered  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  to  dem- 
onstrate that  employer  sanctions  will 
deter  illegal  imndgration?  They  first 
dismiss  the  study  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office,  sajring  that  employer 
sanctions  faUed  in  those  20  States  in- 
cluded be<»u8e  they  were  not  en- 
forced. The  proponents  argue  that 
where  they  have  been  enforced,  em- 
ployer sanctions  have  worked. 

Where  do  they  work?  Where  are 
they  enforced?  The  proponents  cite 
France  and  West  Germany.  At  the 
very  least,  their  optimism  is  prema- 
ture. The  legislation  which  they  con- 
tend is  being  enforced  is  brand  new 
and  did  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
first  of  this  year.  There  simply  has  not 
yet  been  sufficient  experience  upon 
which  to  base  a  meaningful  evalua- 
tion. 

Where  else  have  employer  sanctions 
worked? 


The  proponents  cite  Hong  Kong. 
Two  factors  so  clearly  distinguish  the 
Hong  Kong  experience  from  anything 
we  can  reasonably  expect  as  to  make 
comparison  highly  suspect  if  not  val- 
ueless. 

First.  Hong  Kong  is  an  island,  a  rela- 
tively small  island.  Hong  Kong  au-. 
thorities  do  not  face  anything  remote- 
ly like  the  challenge  we  face  as  to  how 
to  police  an  1,800-mlle-long  land 
border.  Second,  H<nig  Kong  has  devot- 
ed far  greater  resources  proportionate- 
ly to  policing  Its  borders  than  the 
United  States  has  devoted  or  can.  Spe- 
cifically. Hong  Kong  police  have 
checked  the  identification  documents 
of  three  quarters  of  a  million  people  in 
a  4-month  period;  have  inspected  on- 
ployee  records  In  40.000  workplaces; 
have  devoted  1.000  monbers  of  the 
army  and  poli<»  and  another  600 
marine  police  officers  to  continual 
patrol  of  the  island's  borders  and  sur- 
rounding waters.  Finding  those  meas- 
ures Insufficient.  Hong  Kong  authori- 
ties have  ajonounced  plans  to  reregis- 
ter all  residents  and  to  issue  new  iden- 
tification cards  at  a  cost  of  $60  million. 

This  is  the  success  story  upon  which 
proponents  of  employer  sanctions  rely. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  were  the 
United  States  to  proportionately  repli- 
cate Hong  Kong's  exertions,  we  would 
risk  imposing  not  Just  employer  sanc- 
tions but  the  atmosphere  of  a  police 
state  of  unbearable  costs  both  in 
money  and  in  increased  tensions. 

And  even  were  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  such  unwise  exertions,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  they  would  be  suc- 
(XssfuL 

I  will  not  repeat  what  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  already  have  ex- 
pFe8se:A  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tion that  we  fear  will  result  from  em- 
ployer sanctions,  other  than  to  say 
ttiat  I  believe  the  small  business  com- 
munity in  the  border  States  and  else- 
where who  say  that  they  simply  will 
not  submit  to  the  risk  of  penalty  by 
hiring  someone  who  may  be  an  illegal 
immigrant.  The  bitter  irony  of  this 
legislation  is  that  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting American  Jobs,  it  will  cause  de- 
fensive discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  look  or  sound  foreign 
by  small  businessmen  and  women  who 
feel  they  cannot  afford  having  to 
defend  against  Federal  prosecution. 
This  is  especially  true  outside  agricul- 
tural areas  where  urban  employers 
will  have  the  choice  between  American 
citizens  who  look  and  sound  foreign 
and  those  who  do  not. 

In  addition  to  the  burdens  and  perils 
which  employer  sanctions  entail  for 
Hispanic  Americans  and  other  UJS. 
citizens  who  l(x>k  or  sound  foreign,  for 
small  business  employers,  and  for 
growers  and  consumers  of  American 
produce,  especially  perishable  com- 
modities, employer  sanctions  simply 
cannot  be  expected  to  stop  the  massive 
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fllf^  tmmlgimtkm  acroa  America's 
IJOfMnlle-lont  land  border  with  the 
Repuldic  of  Mexico. 

Well.  thai,  aak  the  proponents  of 
the  employer  sanctions,  what  do  you 
propoK  Instead?  It  is  not  Just  a  fair 
queatkm.  It  is  the  Ineacapable  ques- 
tion. And  the  answer  lies  first  in  recoc- 
nlilnt  the  disparate  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  which  exist  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
bcnrder.  and  seecHid  in  addressing  the 
differences  in  condition.  Admitting 
that  it  is  far  easier  stated  than  accom- 
plished, the  united  States  must  make 
an  offer  which  Mexico  cannot  ref  xise— 
In  exchange  for  a  serious  effort  by 
Mexican  officials  to  restrain  illegal 
entry  into  the  United  States  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border.  It  Is  in  the 
United  SUtes  interest  to  improve  the 
economic  cimdltlon  and  strength  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  costs  of 
doing  so  will  not  begin  to  equal  the 
costs  of  our  failing  to  do  so.  And  by 
falling  to  address  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  qualities  of  life  in  Mexico, 
we  faU  to  significantly  address  the  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  stability  of  our 
neighbor  or  the  subject  of  illegal  im- 
migration from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States. 

That  approach.  Mr.  President  does 
not  involve  a  quick  or  simple  solution. 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
measures.  But  it  does  promise  a  real 
solution  rather  than  the  Illusion  of 
one. 

With  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  good  faith,  good  humor, 
the  dedication,  and  magnificent  legis- 
lative craftsmanship  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
fran  Wycmiing.  I  am  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  observe  that  this  legislation 
wiU  not  achieve  its  purposes.  Once 
tgitlTi.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  passing  it.  will  have  legislat- 
ed good  intentions  that  do  not  solve 
real  problems.  We  cannot  long  afford 
to  do  that.  Mr.  President.  We  have  not 
disposed  of  the  problem  of  illegal  im- 
migration. We  must  do  so  very  soon. 

Mr.  BUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  immigratkm  control  and  reform 
bill.  S.  529. 1  believe  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  wHl  be  brought  before  this 
CcmgresB.  and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
act  on  it  Without  this  legislation,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  experi- 
ence an  unctmtrolled  migration  across 
our  borders  that  is  not  in  our  best  in- 
terest. 

Since  ims.  I  have  been  urging  Con- 
gress to  pass  immigration  control  legis- 
lation that  would  maintain  our  histor- 
ic generosity  while  establishing  en- 
forceable limits.  In  IMl.  I  introduced 
a  comprehensive  immigration  control 
bill.  S.  776,  which  would  have  accom- 
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pushed  this  goal.  Many  of  the  con- 
cepts and  solutions  in  that  bUl  found 
their  way  into  S.  2332.  which  the 
Senate  passed  overwhelmingly  last 
year.  Although  S.  2222  died  in  the 
House,  it  is  now  back  before  us  in  the 
form  of  &  529.  which  we  will  vote  on 
today. 

The  members  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  SmrsoH.  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  time  and  effort 
they  have  put  into  producing  this 
workable  piece  of  legislation.  The 
chairman  \b  deserving  of  special  praise. 
Without  his  leadership  and  persist- 
ence. I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  be 
this  close  to  success  on  an  Immigration 
control  bill.  Even  though  we  differ  on 
some  of  the  solutions.  I  believe  he  has 
created  a  bill  which  is  both  fair  and  ef- 
fective. The  American  people  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
SiMFSOii  for  bringing  to  bear  his  deter- 
mination and  wisdom  on  this  crucial 
issue. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
bill  Is  Its  solution  to  the  illegal  alien 
problem.  At  present,  there  are  at  least 
10  million  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. At  this  time,  there  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  no  border  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  BCassive 
numbers  of  people  illegally  cross  this 
border  daily,  and  as  foreign  political 
and  economic  problems  increase,  so 
too,  do  the  numbers  of  illegals  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

Most  of  these  people  come  here  for 
one  thing— Jobs.  And,  they  have  found 
the  Jobs  in  almost  every  industry  we 
have.  At  one  time  we  could  have  ac- 
commodated this  huge  pool  of  labor, 
but  that  day  has  passed,  and  it  will  not 
come  again.  The  United  States  Is  now 
faced  with  massive  large  scale  unem- 
ployment due  to  our  changing  eco- 
nomic structure,  and  the  arrival  of 
massive  numbers  of  illegal  alien  work- 
ers Is  intensifying  the  problem.  A  few 
years  ago,  full  employment  in  this 
country  meant  an  unemployment  rate 
of  3  to  4  percent.  The  President's  new 
economic  report,  issued  a  few  months 
ago,  now  defines  fuU  employment  at  a 
level  of  6  to  7  percent  unemplojrment. 
In  other  words,  we  are  told  that  we 
must  accept  3  million  more  unem- 
ployed Americans  each  year  as 
normal.  However,  I  do  not  accept  this 
as  "normal"  especially  when  we  can 
reduce  the  level  of  unemployment  by 
reducbig  illegal  immigration.  It  is  a 
question  of  whom  we  are  more  con- 
cerned about.  U.S.  workers  or  foreign 
workers. 

The  biU  makes  other  needed  changes 
which  will  create  a  more  effective  im- 
migration system.  However,  there  is 
one  particular  change  which  I  believe 
does  not  go  far  enough.  S.  529  creates 
a  partial  ceiling  for  general  immi- 
grants, but  I  believe  it  should  create  a 
total  ceiling.  We  have  learned  from  ex- 


perience that  many  more  Immigrants 
want  to  come  into  this  country  than 
we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accept.  We  have  also  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  there  are  many  special 
interest  groups  who  are  actively  work- 
ing to  secure  admission  of  particular 
immigrants  whom  they  have  a  special 
concern  about.  What  this  produces  is  a 
constant  demand  for  unlimited  admis- 
sions that  may  have  no  relationship  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  In 
other  words,  our  syston  is  one  which 
determines  the  demand  and  then  ad- 
Justs  the  supply  of  visas  to  accomodate 
that  demand.  A  system  which  would 
be  more  logical  and  more  fair  is  one 
which  would  esUbllsh  a  generous,  but 
total,  immigration  ceiling  based  on  the 
Nation's  best  interest,  and  then  dis- 
tributing visas  in  a  way  which  takes 
care  of  the  most  deserving  first. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  open-ended 
immigration  sjrstem  that  does  not  set  a 
comprehensive  ceiling,  we  will  never 
have  complete  control  over  immigra- 
tion. Instead,  the  system  will  continue 
to  be  manipulated  by  special  interests. 
Nor  will  we  have  a  fair  system  because 
only  those  groups  that  have  the  most 
political  clout  will  be  taken  care  of, 
while  others  who  may  be  more  deserv- 
ing are  Ignored. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
529  without  weakening  amendments. 

KOiifOT  AMBnnoarr  no.  laio.  as  MODmxD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  technical 
amendment  on  page  3,  line  6,  of  the 
Kennedy  adjudication  amendment  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  technical  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(E)  by  striking  out  "the  Service"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
caae  of  Judicial  review  of  an  order  of  depor- 
tation, the  Service";  and 

(F)  by  inserting  "exclusion  or"  before  "de- 
portation" in  paragraph  (4): 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
Senate  has  debated  legislation  that 
seeks  to  reform  this  country's  immi- 
gration policies.  Undoubtedly,  we  all 
have  felt  the  heat  of  public  opinion. 
For  every  major  poll  conducted  during 
the  last  few  years  has  confirmed  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  immigration  reform. 
And  with  strong  Jxistification.  Our  im- 
migration laws  have  not  kept  pace 
with  a  changing  world.  Consequently, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  good 
friends,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sucpson)  and 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KnnfiDT)  for  the 
insights  they  have  brought  to  this 
debate  and  their  efforts  in  addressing 
this  very  difficult  issue. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  review  and  reform  our  im- 


migration laws  sporadically,  and  often 
piecemeaL  MostUr.  it  has  avoided  the 
issue  altogether.  Tet.  tat  the  first  time 
in  perhaps  three  decades,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill— the  Immigratlcm 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  198S  (8. 
529>-that  wtUl  radically  alter  U.a  tan- 
migration  policy. 

&Ir.  President,  today  the  Senate  can 
only  vote  up  or  down  on  the  bUl  before 
it.  But  I  fear  that  many  of  those  who 
will  support  this  bill  wlU  do  so  with 
unrealistic  tfxpectations.  If  this  body 
passes  S.  529  with  the  tuKie  that  It  will 
solve  all  the  immigration  problems 
facing  this  coimtry.  so  that  we  can 
walk  away  and  never  worry  about 
them  again,  we  wiU  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed. Fot  this  bill  addresses  on  a 
short-term  basis  comidex  problems 
that  require  long-term  solutions. 

We  cannot  treat  immigration  policy 
as  solely  a  domestic  issue.  For  immi- 
gration intd  the  United  States— both 
lawful  and  unlawful— is  the  product  of 
more  than  our  domestic  policies.  It 
stems  from  many  external  forces, 
some  of  which  we  can  control  more  ef- 
fectively than  others.  And  all  of  which 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bUL 

Traditionally,  the  United  SUtes  has 
addressed  the  problem  of  unlawful  im- 
migration with  conventional  approach- 
es—screening and  preventing  the  entry 
of  unauthorized  persons  at  our  bor- 
ders. Few,  if  any,  would  suggest  this 
approach  has  been  entirely  successful. 
This  bill,  while  it  enhances  our  en- 
forcement efforts,  also  adopts  a  new 
policy:  Reducing  the  incentives  for 
persons  to  enter  this  country  unlaw- 
fully. It  seeks  to  remove  the  most  at- 
tractive incentive— available  Jobs— by 
imposing  fines  upon  employers  who 
hire  unauthorized  aliens.  Although 
many  of  us  may  questi(m  whether  this 
particular  approach  wHl  work,  this  bill 
for  the  first  time  recognlies  we  could 
better  address  the  problon  of  unlaw- 
ful immigration  not  Just  by  more  ef- 
fective patroling  of  our  borders  but 
also  by  removing  the  underlying  incen- 
tives. 

But  removing  the  d<Hnestic  incen- 
tives for  unlawful  immigration  will 
only  carry  us  so  far.  We  must  also  ad- 
dress the  foreign  incentives  that  cause 
persons  to  leave  their  homes  and  un- 
lawfully enter  into  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  so  long  as  the  quality  of  life 
here  outw^hs  the  hazards  of  the 
Journey  and  the  misery  and  injustice 
of  life  in  their  native  homelands,  per- 
sons will  continue  to  come  into  this 
country,  with  or  without  proper  docu- 
mentation. And  with  every  human 
rights  violation,  every  collapse  of  a 
foreign  govtmment,  every  installment 
of  a  radical  regime,  every  increase  in 
the  rate  of  Inflation  or  tmemployment 
in  a  neighboring  country,  the  pressure 
on  our  borders  and  our  immigration 
policies  mounts. 

Bfr.  President,  these  foreign  incen- 
tives are  as  much  a  driving  force 


behind  migration  flows  as  the  domes- 
tie  Incentive  of  Job  opportunities.  Tet, 
we  have  heard  virtually  no  discussion 
of  these  other  factors.  Thus,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  so  i4)tly 
noted,  we  have  considered  this  bill  as 
if  refugee  and  immigration  flows  occur 
oidy  within  our  borders.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  immigration  issue  as  if  it 
were  In  a  vacuiun. 

One  need  only  look  at  ctirrent  events 
In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean- 
Uie  part  of  the  world  that  most  direct- 
ly ccmtilbutes  to  unlawful  immigration 
into  this  country— to  imderstand  why 
we  must  take  our  consideration  of  im- 
migration out  of  this  vacuum  and 
place  it  in  its  proper,  global  context. 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  fear 
this  body  has  not  adequately  taken 
into  account  the  relationship  between 
our  immigration  problems  and  the 
problems  fadng  Mexico.  While  we 
delate  whether  to  adopt  these  re- 
forms, Mexico  is  suffering  from  its 
greatest  economic  crisis  in  50  years. 
Conrider  that  in  Mexico: 

Over  half  the  work  force  is  unem- 
ployed. 

Inflation  has  Jumped  in  1  year  from 
25  percent  to  almost  100  percent. 

The  population  exceeds  71  million, 
with  an  annual  growth  rate  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion controls  50  percent  of  the  wealth. 

The  combined  public  and  private 
debt  exceeds  $90  billion. 

Unquestionably,  Mexico  finds  itself 
at  a  critical  crossroads.  The  Mexican 
Government  faces  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  its  history.  It  is 
not  my  intention  today  to  place  the 
blame  for  this  problem.  The  sliunp  in 
oil  prices,  actions  of  international 
bankers,  and  the  dealings  of  Mexican 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  politicians 
all  have  contributed  one  way  or  an- 
other to  Mexico's  economic  tragedy. 

Let  me  state  the  obvious  implica- 
tions of  this  crisis.  In  a  land  already 
characterized  by  bleak  economic  pros- 
pects, skyrocketing  inflation  and  un- 
employment will  force  Mexico's  ambi- 
tious and  capable  workers  to  look  for 
work  where  they  have  always  done 
so— in  the  United  States. 

Absent  an  impenetrable  wall,  noth- 
ing we  can  do  domestically  will  com- 
pletely discourage  or  prevent  this 
growing  pressure  for  migration.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  do  nothing  to  al- 
leviate this  flood  at  its  source. 

The  Haitian  refugees  detained  in 
UJS.  camps  offer  a  vivid  example. 
These  people  cannot  possibly  think 
they  have  entered  the  golden  door  of 
economic  and  social  opportimity,  yet 
they  continue  to  cross  dangerous  open 
seas  to  reach  our  shores.  What  causes 
this  continuous  flow  of  refugees  which 
brings  with  it  so  much  pain  and  suffer- 
ing? It  is  clear  that  they  prefer  even 
the  meager  existence  offered  in  these 
camps  to  a  life  where  the  government 


systematically  denies  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

These  Haitian  refugees  continue  to 
come  to  America  because  in  their 
country: 

The  national  per  ci4>ita  income  is 
$260,  the  lowest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere: 

Half  the  national  wealth  Is  in  the 
hands  of  5  percent  of  the  population; 

The  government  spends  only  $1  per 
person  annually  on  education,  while 
spending  $18  per  person  annually  on 
internal  securitjr. 

Repression  has  been  a  sad  fact  of 
life  since  the  Duvalier  family  began  its 
brutal  tradition  in  1957. 

As  with  Mexico,  there  is  a  direct  link 
between  the  problem  of  imlawf  ul  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  and 
the  economic  and  political  situation  in 
HaitL  Should  this  body  decide  to  focus 
on  the  equally  important  foreign 
causes  of  immigration,  it  must  begin 
by  realteing  our  tacit  support  of  the 
corruption  and  repression  of  the  Duva- 
lier regime  in  Haiti  means  the  contin- 
ued migration  of  the  "boat  people." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  most 
glaring  example  of  the  link  between 
this  country's  immigration  and  foreign 
policies  is  the  violent  situation  in  El 
Salvador.  I  find  a  sad  irony  in  this 
country's  involvement  in  El  Salvador, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  omission  in 
this  debate  on  immigration  policy  of 
any  consideration  of  the  foreign  forces 
causing  migration  and  refugee  flow. 
Clearly,  the  migration  of  Salvadoran 
refugees  is  an  extension  of  VS.  Cen- 
tral American  policy. 

According  to  UJ5.  Ambassador 
Hinton,  since  1980,  over  34,000  people 
have  been  killed  in  El  Salvador  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  civil  war.  This  vio- 
lence has  decimated  the  population  of 
that  country  and  created  a  nation  of 
refugees.  Many  Salvadorans  flee  their 
country  with  legitimate  fear  of  perse- 
cution, and  perhaps  even  more  have 
been  driven  away  by  the  random  vio- 
lence and  destruction.  The  combined 
effect  is  staggering. 

An  estimated  500,000  Salvadorans 
are  currently  living  in  the  United 
States  (lawfully  and  unlawfully)  as 
refugees  of  their  war-torn  country. 

Another  estimated  250,000  are  living 
in  camps  on  church  grounds  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

An  additional  350,000  refugees  are 
thought  to  be  harbored  in  neighboring 
Central  American  countries. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  Salvadoran  population  lives  as 
di£«)laced  refugees. 

It  should  hardly  surprise  anyone, 
then,  that  last  year  alone,  over  18,000 
Salvadorans  asked  for  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  is  not  the 
place  for  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
history  of  our  Central  American 
policy,  I  want  to  make  a  number  of 
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points  that  I  consider  partieulmrly  rel- 
evant to  any  dtseussion  of  our  imml- 
gratfcm  policy. 

Pint,  along  with  the  traditional  ties 
that  ijwk  Central  America  with  the 
United  States— trade,  security,  and  hu- 
manitarian oonoems— we  find  an  addi- 
timial  link  in  the  direct  effect  this 
redon  has  on  our  immigration  poli- 
cies. Any  comprehoisiTe  discussion  of 
the  immlgratlcm  issue  must  recognize 
that  more  than  any  other  region  of 
the  world,  our  Central  American 
neighbiM«  play  a  primary  role  in  sup- 
porting our  efforts  to  control  the  flow 
of  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 
And  only  with  their  cooperation  and 
assistance  wUl  our  efforts  succeed. 

Second,  our  past  policies  in  Central 
America  have  been  severely  flawed. 
We  must  correct  them  if  we  hope  to 
ease  the  pressures  of  migration  and 
refugee  flow  from  this  region.  Quite 
simply,  this  coimtry's  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  has  lacked  imagination, 
commitment,  and  constancy.  In  the 
past,  oiur  efforts  have  been  marked  by 
sporadic  attempts  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  with  little  regard  for  the 
implication  of  that  policy  on  human 
rights  and  freedoms.  Following  these 
attempts  to  introduce  stability  into 
the  region,  we  have,  by  and  large,  ne- 
glected any  long-term  effort  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  social 
Justice  in  Central  America. 

Third,  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
this  narrowly  conceived  Central  Amer- 
ican policy  stretch  far  beyond  the  im- 
migration issue.  They  also  have  helped 
to  create  and  perpetuate  an  ironically 
perverse  impression  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Central  America.  With  the  exception 
of  Costa  Rica,  which  even  now  must 
keep  the  United  SUtes  at  arm's  length 
to  avoid  criticism  from  its  neighbors, 
the  popular  image  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America  is  that  of  an 
insensitive  giant  enforcing  its  will 
upon  its  southern  neighbors. 

It  is  clear  from  the  growing  national 
debate  on  our  Central  American  policy 
that  this  region  is  of  key  strategic  in- 
terest to  the  United  SUtes.  But  it  Is 
also  clear,  that  military  approaches 
alone  cannot  succeed.  Without  sup- 
port for  democratic  institutions,  social 
Justice,  and  economic  development,  all 
of  our  security  sssistance  to  that 
region  will  bear  Uttle  fruit. 

The  problems  in  this  region  are  not 
solely  the  product  of  economic  and  po- 
litical cycles.  They  also  result  from 
structural  flaws  running  to  the  very 
core  of  Central  American  society.  It  is 
tragic  that  our  Government's  current 
emissaries  to  Central  America  are 
guns,  helicopters,  and  other  military 
instruments.  How  many  of  these 
people  associate  the  United  SUtes 
with  medical  supplies,  teachers,  and 
tractors?  The  principles  for  which  this 
country  stand— equality,  opposition  to 
oppression,     social     Justice,     human 
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rights,  and  ectmomic  opportunity— are 
not  the  ones  that  distinguish  us  in 
Central  America. 

Finally,  this  country  must  make  a 
commitment  to  the  long-term  health 
and  prosperity  of  Central  America.  Ev- 
eryone in  this  body  recognises  our  se- 
curity interests  in  this  region.  I  call 
upon  this  body  to  formulate  policies 
which  reflect  this  strategic  Importance 
as  well  as  traditional  American  values. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  such  a 
commitment  before.  Over  20  years 
ago,  the  United  SUtes  embariied  on  an 
Alliance  for  Progress.  At  the  time  of 
its  enactment,  the  differences  between 
life  in  the  United  SUtes  and  life  in 
Latin  America  were  stark.  With  a  per 
capiU  ONP  one-ninth  our  own.  life  ex- 
pectancy less  than  two-thirds  of  our 
own.  infant  mortality  nearly  four 
times  our  own.  over  half  the  people  il- 
literate, soaring  imemployment  and 
inflation,  and  more  than  half  the 
wealth  owned  by  2  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, this  country  had  to  decide  not 
so  much  whether  to  act,  but  simply 
where  to  begin. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  the  exact 
reasons  why  this  noble  plan  embodied 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  did  not 
achieve  the  sweeping  successes  it 
promised.  Although  grounded  in  good 
intentions  and  humanitarian  zeal,  this 
policy  suffered  from  a  lack  of  long- 
term  vision  and  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America. 

Our  own  failures  then  should  teach 
us  today  how  to  fashion  more  realistic 
and  feasible  policies  for  assisting  in 
the  development  of  Central  America. 
Land  reform  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  not  widespread.  Popula- 
tion growth  more  than  paced  gains  in 
welfare.  And  probably  most  impor- 
tantly, we  learned  that  the  United 
SUtes  cannot  simply  write  a  check  for 
development  and  leave  the  region  to 
foster  its  own  growth.  We  learned  that 
using  the  bulk  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  finance  another  country's 
trade  deficit  is  unwise.  Instead,  we 
should  target  our  foreign  assistance  to 
specific  income-yielding  projects  and 
their  attendant  support  services.  Un- 
fortunately, development  does  not 
occur  overnight.  It  requires  the  devel- 
oping country  and  the  United  SUtes 
to  look  into  the  future  and  maintain 
our  commitments. 

Several  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
many  other  policy  makers,  have  called 
for  the  enactment  of  a  developmental 
assistance  plan  for  Central  America  on 
the  scale  of  a  MarshaU  plan.  I  have 
long  felt  that  this  idea  has  strong 
merit  and  I  am  glad  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  favoring  such  an  effort. 

A  plan  for  developing  Central  Amer- 
ica that  is  equal  in  scale  and  vision  to 
the  MarshaU  plan  is  especiaUy  timely, 
given  the  current  sUte  of  affairs  in 
this  region.  I  support  this  measure  and 
will  work  to  see  that,  along  with  eco- 
nomic development,  we  foster  in  Cen- 


tral America  the  traditional  American 
values  of  human  righta  and  freedoms. 
The  entire  Western  Honlsphere  will 
profit  from  the  stability  such  a  plan 
would  provide.* 

•  Mr.  LEVm.  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  S.  529,  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act,  despite  several  reserva- 
tions. The  bill  improves  several  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  legislation  the 
Senate  passed  last  year. 

For  example.  Senator  Hatfulo's 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  assures  that  the  Congress  will 
consider  any  new  identifications 
system  proposed  by  the  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  major  improvement  in 
the  bill. 

Also,  the  Judicial  review  provisions 
assuring  the  rights  of  those  who  seek 
asylum  in  our  country  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  this  bill.  It  shows  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  seriously  committed 
to  the  humanitarian  goal  of  protecting 
those  who  legitimately  fear  persecu- 
tion. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
inflexibility  of  the  legalization  provi- 
sions, the  cutoff  date  for  legalization, 
which  should  be  later,  and  the  lack  of 
protections  for  those  who  might  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  look  to  the  other  Chamber  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  and  hope  the 
bill  reported  out  by  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Chambers  will  reflect  a 
more      compassionate      immigration 

policy.*     

•  Bftr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  consume  a  great  deal  of  the 
Senate's  time  today  with  an  iteration 
of  the  compelling  reasons  why  major 
immigration  reform  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. Many  of  my  able  colleagues 
have  already  made  these  points,  and 
when  the  Senate  deliberated  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  UJS.  immigration 
policy  during  the  last  Congress,  I  rose 
on  several  occasions  to  make  clear  my 
perspective  on  the  immigration  reform 
dilemma  facing  this  body. 

I  will  support  final  passage  of  S.  529. 
The  economic  pressures  facing  citizens 
of  countries  in  proximity  to  our  bor- 
ders are  continuing  to  mount  Present 
immigrating  policies  and  practices  are 
woefully  inadequate  in  addressing  the 
actual  or  potential  problems  that 
exist.  Like  the  comprehensive  package 
of  legislation  that  was  recently  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  with  respect  to  social 
security,  the  pending  immigration  bill 
contains  elements  which  do  not  entire- 
ly comport  to  my  philosophies.  Por- 
tions of  this  bill,  such  as  those  which 
touch  upon  personal  privacy  and 
worker  identification  cast  too  broad  a 
net.  Conversely,  there  are  componenU 
of  this  bill,  particularly  those  pertain- 
ing to  guest  workers,  which  do  not  go 
far  enough  in  addressing  the  real  life 
anxieties  of  individuals  keenly  affect- 


ed by  immigration  policies  and  proce- 
dures, such  gs  agricultural  bodlea. 

However,  ke  all  have  had  adequate 
and  fair  hearings  on  these  dtverae 
issues.  My  colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  SmrsoH,  has  accommodated 
all  of  us  witfti  an  attentive  ear,  and  to 
the  extent  nractieable.  has  incorporat- 
ed our  sugaiestions  into  the  bllL  This 
does  not  mtan  that  S.  539  bean  my 
mark  of  unequivocal  approval,  for  as  I 
sUted  momenta  ago.  there  are  provi- 
sions which  I  would  draft  quite  differ- 
ently. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  does  mean 
that  this  bill  representa  the  broadest 
possible  biplutisan  effort  in  immlgrar 
tlon  reform  that  this  body  has  passed 
in  miany  decades.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 6  mlllon  undocumented  allras 
in  this  country.  It  is  inu>raetical  and 
unwise  to  suggest  that  these  aliens 
should  be  rounded  up  and  banished 
from  this  country.  In  parts  of  this 
Nation,  such  an  attempt  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  would  predplUte  a 
civil  war,  and  would  subject  legal  resi- 
dents of  Hispanic  or  Indochinese  ap- 
pearance to  appalling  Invasions  of  pri- 
vacy and  to  potential  deprivations  of 
liberty  and  property.  For  that  reason. 
I  support  the  legalization  provision  in 
this  bill.  We  simply  have  no  other 
viable  alternative.  And  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  the  cutoff  dates  of  1977  and 
1980  are  fair  and  do  not  reward  the 
recent  unlawful  immigrants. 

htr.  President,  the  second  major  pro- 
posal embodied  in  this  bill  concerns 
sanctions  a|»lnst  employers  who  hire 
illegal  aliene.  I  support  this  provision 
as  well.  We  have  tried  penalizing  the 
woricer.  We  have  tried  to  patrol  the 
border.  All  of  these  efforto  were  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  magnetic  puU 
which  employment  <q>portunltles 
present  to  woikers  in  economically  dis- 
tressed coimtries.  None  of  these  ef- 
forts has  worked.  It  makes  imminent 
sense  to  penalize  those  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  illegal  allms.  Now  that 
we  have  drgwn  the  lines  and  have  dis- 
tinguished between  those  aliens  who 
are  lei^y  within  the  country  and 
those  who  are  not,  we  must  have  in 
place  a  mechanism  which  prevenU  the 
employment  of  unlawful  aliens.  I  be- 
lieve employer  sanctions  are  the 
answer,  and  I  believe  their  implemen- 
Utlon  is  essential.  Employers  of  less 
than  four  employees  have  no  addition- 
al paperwofiL  obligations,  and  there- 
fore the  majority  of  employers  in  this 
country  are  exempt  from  the  bill's  ver- 
ification procedures.  These  employers 
are  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
which  forbid  the  hiring  of  an  illegal 
alien,  and  well  they  should  not  be. 

BCr.  President,  my  final  concern 
touches  upon  the  precious  rights  and 
liberties  which  attend  life  In  America. 
Because  of  the  short-term  pressure  to 
identify  the  unlawful  residents  of  this 
country,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  be  a  Rational  identification  card. 


Indeed,  the  bill  requires  the  President 
to  Implement  within  3  years  a  secure 
system  of  identification.  Of  coiuse. 
one  can  hear  protests  from  all  comers 
of  Congress  that  this  does  not  mean 
national  identification  cards.  What 
does  it  mean,  then?  Shall  we  use  secret 
passwords,  or  shall  we  all  bear  a  stamp 
of  citizenship?  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  when  the  social  sectulty 
card  was  first  adopted,  it  was  argued 
that  ite  use  was  strictly  an  accounting 
one  and  that  there  need  not  be  con- 
cern of  the  card  becoming  anything 
other  than  an  accounting  tool. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  social  secu- 
rity card  is  used  for  draft  registration 
purposes,  for  college  identification 
car^  for  check  cashing,  for  driver's  li- 
censes, and  for  a  whole  panoply  of 
purposes.  In  fact,  new  bom  babies  are 
getting  social  security  numbers  before 
they  even  cut  teeth,  much  less  secure 
emplosmnent  and  pay  PICA  taxes. 

For  that  reason,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  any  pro- 
posal that  attempts  to  implement  a 
naticmal  identification  card.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  certainly  is  no  consensus 
among  our  citizens  that  a  national 
Identification  card  is  desirable,  nor  is 
there  in  Congress.  Further,  I  do  not 
believe  the  issue  of  whether  our  Gov- 
ernment should  develop  a  national 
Identiflcation  card  to  keep  track  of  ev- 
eryone seeking  woiii  should  be  left  to 
the  President  alone  to  decide. 

After  negotiating  with  Senators 
SzuPSON,  Kewnedt,  and  Grassley,  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  precise 
wording  of  my  amendment.  I  am 
grateful  to  those  principals  for  their 
valuable  input  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. I  feel  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  speak  with  one  voice  on  this 
issue,  and  with  the  language  of  this 
amendment  now  in  section  274A  of  the 
bill.  I  am  confident  the  conferees  can 
fully  represent  this  body's  disapproba- 
tion of  any  movement  toward  a  na- 
tional identification  card. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  courageous  work  of 
Senators  Simpson  and  Kennedy  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  point  of  final 
passage.  They,  along  with  their  dili- 
gent staff  memliers.  have  labored  in 
silent  agony  over  each  provision  in 
this  bill,  and  have  gained  my  respect 
and  that  of  the  multitudes  of  individ- 
uals who  have  followed  this  legislation 
for  several  years.* 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  support  this  immi- 
gration bill.  I  cannot.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  vote  for  it,  but  in  the  final 
analjrsls.  I  cannot  support  a  measure 
which  does  not  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  offers  a 
number  of  positive  reforms  of  our  cur- 
rent immigration  law.  Visa  waivers  for 
foreign  tourists  from  selected  coun- 


tries wiU  not  only  cut  operating  cosU. 
but  also  boost  tourism  and  reciprocate 
similar  policies  long  since  enacted  by 
these  other  countries.  The  Immigra- 
tion ceilings  of  this  biU  are  reasonable, 
they  take  account  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship we  share  with  our  contiguous 
neighbors.  Further,  they  reflect  tradi- 
tional American  generosity. 

Finally,  although  neither  as  compre- 
hensive nor  as  straightforward  as 
many  would  have  liked,  the  legaliza- 
tion program  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  eliminating  an  exploit- 
ed subclass  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  for  the  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sions, the  centerpiece  of  this  bill.  This 
body  was  given  an  opportunity  to  close 
'the  door  to  employment  discrimina- 
tion resulting  fnnn  employer  sanc- 
tions, but  the  Senate  defeated  the 
amendment  Senator  Levin  and  I  of- 
fered. It  is  a  sad  irony  that  this  bill,  al- 
though it  is  supposed  to  protect  Amer- 
icans by  alleviating  miigTation  pres- 
sures, will  create  a  new  form  of  dis- 
crimination. 

In  opposing  this  bill,  I  want  no  one 
in  this  body  to  misconstrue  my  posi- 
tion to  mean  I  advocate  open  borders. 
Any  reasonable  person  will  admit  to 
the  magnitude  of  current  immigration 
pressures.  I  want  very  much  to  control 
this  flow  and  see  a  reasonable  and  or- 
derly passage  across  our  border.  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  support 
this  bill  will  not  write  off  my  objec- 
tions simply  as  the  pursuance  of  per- 
fection. This  would  be  unfair  for  I 
have  earnestly  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues to  formulate  a  fair  and  reason- 
able bill,  and  it  is  my  desire  for  this 
end.  and  my  desire  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  body,  which  keeps  me 
from  supporting  this  measure. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Mr.  Tony  Bonilla.  na- 
tional president  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LULAC)  and  Mr.  Araoldo  S.  Torres. 
LULAC  executive  director,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  this  fine 
organization,  which  is  the  country's 
oldest  and  largest  Hispanic  organiza- 
tion, once  again  on  immigration 
reform.  I  believe  their  letter  effective- 
ly represents  the  opinions  of  the  His- 
panic commimity  regarding  their  dis- 
appointment and  concern  with  S.  529 
and  its  impact  on  the  fastest  growing 
population  group  in  this  country.  In 
addition,  these  concerns  are  not  fos- 
tered on  the  belief  that  nothing  be 
done  to  reform  U.S.  immigration 
policy  but  rather  that  such  efforts  be 
based  on  the  full  scope  of  the  facts 
and  not  result  in  the  unfair  treatment 
of  Hispanics  and  other  groups. 

The  letter  follows: 
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lAMUsorUmm 
LATn  Ambuoui  Crmsm. 
WMmglOK,  D.C.  JToy  17. 1993. 
Hoe.  Oast  Hot. 
RtumU  StmmU  omee  BvUding. 
Wukimatom,  D.C 

Dua  Buuaom  Hakt.  On  behalf  of  the 
LtaciM  of  United  Latin  American  aUaem 
(LDLAC).  thia  eountry'i  oldest  and  largest 
wifi^wii'  onanlntion,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  you  ones  again  our  sineere  grati- 
tude for  your  continued  efforts  to  raise  the 
legitimate  eoooems  of  HIspanIrs,  as  well  as 
to  question  the  praettcality  and  conse- 
quences of  a  ft».  the  Immigration  Control 
and  Reform  Act  of  1M3.  Unfortunately,  the 
debate  of  last  year  In  Congress,  and  the 
Bffnstr  hearingi  held  this  year,  provided  no 
new  Insight  for  improving  this  legisUtlon. 

The  League  has  been  Intricately  Involved 
In  the  debate  surrounding  Immigration 
reform  legislation.  Our  Involvement  and  In- 
terest are  based  on  our  concern  that  good 
and  sound  public  policy  be  enacted,  and 
that  thto  legialatlon  not  result  In  major  dif- 
ficulties for  the  HI^MUlc  community.  We 
are  eaUemriy  disturbed  that  Congreas.  in 
lU  conoera  to  address  population  move- 
ments to  the  VA.  Is  eager  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation legardleai  of  iU  lack  of  effectiveness 
and  consequences.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the 
iwawifr  In  which  our  country's  founding  fa- 
thers envisioned  Congress  conducting  the 
busincMi  of  this  great  nation.  It  appears  that 
In  debating  Imm^ration  reform,  the  Senate 
has  chosen  to  side  with  the  argument  that 
"something  is  better  than  nothing." 

Unfortunately,  that  something— 8.  529 
fails  to  put  In  place  a  foundation  for  dealing 
with  the  underlying  reasons  why  people  in 
raoord  numbers  are  attempting  to  come  to 
the  U.&  The  proponenU  of  this  legislation 
contend  that  we  must  regain  control  of  our 
borders  and  that  we  must  stop  the  hiring  of 
undocumented  workers.  These  are  reasona- 
ble and  pnyer  objectives  which  we  support 
cmceptually.  However,  to  assume  that  by 
attempting  to  accomplish  these  concerns, 
we  are  effectively  going  to  stop  or  decrease 
the  human  flow  to  our  shores,  is  failing  to 
be  realistic  and  choosing  to  be  simplistic. 

Furthermore.  Congress  has  chosen  to 
ignore  an  honest  and  thorough  reform  of 
XJA.  immigration  policy  by  failing  to  im- 
im>ve  the  workings  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service  (INS)  and  develop 
better  systems  of  cooperatimi  between  the 
INS  and  the  Department  of  State.  Congress 
has  failed  to  address  why  we  ss  a  govern- 
ment are  more  apt  to  accept  persons  fleeing 
communism,  and  systematically  reject  per- 
sons fleeing  right-wing  oppressive  regimes 
which  we  are  supporting.  Rather,  the 
Senate  has  stated  in  passing  this  legislation 
last  year  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
if  problems  arise  we  will  address  them  later. 
This  scti<m  was  and  will  be  taken  again 
today  regardless  of  the  failure  to  address 
the  above  concerns  and  regardless  of  the  ob- 
vious shortcomings  of  this  bill. 

As  advocates  of  the  Hispanic  community 
who  have  spoken  to  various  members  of  the 
Senate  and  their  staff,  we  are  genuinely  sur- 
prised at  the  lack  of  understanding  most 
persons  have  of  this  bill's  impact,  and  the 
lack  of  Interest  in  recognising  its  serious 
and  far-reaching  complexities.  This  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  for  if  the  problems  of 
Immigration  are  as  great  and  as  significant 
to  our  country's  self-interest  as  some  con- 
tend, then  one  would  have  thought  the 
preparation  and  ctHspletion  of  this  bill 
would  clearly  reflect  such  interest  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Senate  believes  that  the  issue 


of  population  movements  to  the  U.8.  has 
only  taken  place  In  the  last  decade,  and  that 
a  5M  can  readily  remedy  the  causes  for  this 
recent  movement. 

The  VJO.  has  a  history  of  encouraging  and 
rtfTwyi^tinf  flows  of  Willing  chcap  labOT 
from  Mexico.  In  fact,  the  UJB.  Congress  on 
three  previous  oecaslona  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion establishing  temporary  guestworker 
programs  to  address  the  insatiaWe  appeUtes 
of  America's  agricultural  Industry.  This  gov- 
ernment-sanctioned program  has  conveyed 
the  message  to  Mexican  nations  that  VA 
employers  were  more  than  willing  to  accept 
them  for  their  labor,  and  has  evolved  into  a 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  In 
which  this  population  movement  was  ac- 
ceptaUe  and  of  benefit  to  both  VJB,  growers 
and  consumers  prospered  due  to  cheap  labor 
coats,  as  well  as  our  economy,  while  Mexico 
has  be«i  provided  what  some  refer  to  as  a 
"safety  valve." 

As  this  relationship  developed  and  became 
a  practice,  it  was  Joined,  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, by  major  population  movements  as  a 
result  of  the  socio-political  conditions  In  un- 
derdeveloped and  developing  countries. 
These  new  movements  had  been  long  in 
their  development.  They  are  the  product  of 
many  decades  of  poverty,  injustice,  neglect, 
and  poor  government.  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, these  conditions  are  strongly  associ- 
ated with  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  this  region. 
Our  policy  has  long  been  to  support  any 
government  i.e.,  friendly  to  us  regardless  of 
the  inequities  and  abuse  such  government 
has  foisted  on  its  people. 

After  decades  of  such  treatment,  after 
decades  and  generations  of  continued  pover- 
ty and  injustice,  people  in  these  countries 
have  sought  socio-poUtkal  and  economic 
refuge  in  our  country.  Most  recently.  El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua.  Guatemala.  Haiti,  and 
Cuba  have  been  and  are  confronted  with 
major  population  movements  to  the  U.S. 
Problems  in  these  countries  reflect  the 
shortcomings  of  foreign  V£.  policy  and  the 
results  of  our  Hispanic  neglect,  ignorance, 
and  self-serving  attitude  by  which  we  have 
treated  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  as 
a  backyard. 

These  movements  have  and  will  continue 
to  Increase  as  these  countries  become 
poorer,  and  as  long  as  U.S.  foreign  policy 
creates  an  environment  of  socio-political  in- 
stability and  economic  stagnation.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  presume  that  S.  539  will  make  any 
reasonable  impact  on  this  sitiuttion.  Unless 
we  address  these  problems  the  claim  that 
this  bill  is  immigration  reform  and  will  stem 
the  flow  of  undocumented  people.  Is  irre- 
sponsible and  untrue.  Rather,  Hispanics  in 
this  country  will  be  made  to  feel  the  pains 
of  poorly  constructed  legislation  due  to  our 
physical  and  linguistic  characteristics. 

We  do  not  advocate  that  nothing  be  done, 
nor  do  we  advocate  perfect  legislation.  We 
do.  however,  suggest  that  the  American 
public  be  properly  informed  of  the  complex- 
ities of  tills  issue  of  our  involvement  in  cre- 
ating situations  which  now  pose  serious 
policy  concerns  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  quick-fix  legislation  which  can  provide 
immediate  relief.  Also,  we  would  encourage 
that  we  first  reform  the  workings  of  the 
INS  and  the  Department  of  SUte.  that  we 
overhaul  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  that  we  set  in  place  a  mechanism 
which  will  allow  us  to  properly  examine  the 
impact  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  Immigra- 
tion and  ways  of  establishing  working  rela- 
tionships with  countries  who  are  sending 
their  people  to  ours.  Lastly,  we  would  urge 
that  we  seriously  assess  the  extent  to  which. 


and  reasons  why.  VJB.  dttans  may  be  dis- 
placed by  undoaiment«>d  workers  and  why 
they  are  not  willing  to  aooept  certain  type 
of  employment. 

Tbta  approach  doea  not  provide  the  politi- 
cal beneflte  of  dalnJng  that  toftalatlon  was 
passed  which  will  stem  the  flow  of  undocu- 
mented people,  a  539  In  esaenoe  will  not  ao- 
oompllBh  this,  but  it  wUl  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  HIspanIrs  are  the  acapagoaU 
and  will  be  sude  to  suffer  under  burdens  of 
discrimination.  Furthermore.  8.  539  dla- 
tracU  from  the  public's  view  the  impact 
that  Reaganomlos  has  had  on  the  economy 
of  this  country,  and  exploits  the  desperate 
emotions  of  UB.  dtlaens  impacted  by  this 
economic  policy.  Perhaps  most  disturbing.  Is 
that  a  539  fails  to  be  honest  with  the  Amer- 
iean  pubUc  by  Ignoring  reality  and  the  limi- 
tations It  has  on  improving  the  situation  of 
population  movements  which  have  taken 
decades  to  develop  and  harden. 

We.  the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
CItlaens  (LULAC).  urge  that  sound  realistic 
public  policy  be  enacted  by  Congress,  not 
window  dressing,  politically  convenient  leg- 
islation. S.  539  Is  not  immigration  reform,  it 
is  not  a  compr(»nise,  nor  is  it  honest.  It  is  a 
desperate  attempt  to  address  a  major  issue 
which  requires  more  patience,  honesty,  in- 
telligence and  pragmatism.  We  hope  Con- 
gress does  not  settle  for  "something  better 
than  nothing,"  there  are  other  more  realis- 
tic approaches  which  will  have  a  more  long- 
range  effect  and  provide  fair  treatment  to 
alL 

Again,   we  acknowledge  your  efforts  to 
bring  reason  and  creativity  to  this  issue  and 
are  appreciative  of  your  understanding  of 
our  commimities'  concerns. 
Respectfully. 

Tort  Bohilla, 
LULAC  National  PmidenL 
AaiioLoo  S.  Toxaia. 
LULAC  Nattonal  Bxecutive  Director.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  for  final  passage  of  8.  529.  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1983.  This  bUl  represents  a  compas- 
sionate and  reasonable  approach  to 
the  serious  problems  of  illegal  immi- 
gration and  the  need  to  set  some  limit 
on  legal  immigration.  8.  529  is  the 
product  of  a  bipartisan  effort  with  a 
solid  fotmdation  laid  by  the  findings 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  months  of 
congressional  effort,  and  the  work  of 
the  administration's  task  force. 

Most  important.  8.  529  takes  the 
first  major  step  in  providing  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  illegal  immigration. 
The  number  of  illegal  immigrants  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  is  estimat- 
ed at  3.5  to  6  million.  Some  experts 
have  estimated  a  net  growth  of  500.000 
new  undociunented  aliens  per  year. 

Existing  law  has  not  been  able  to 
stem  this  flow.  The  major  reason 
aliens  come  to  this  country  illegally  is 
the  prospect  of  employment.  It  is  not 
now  against  the  law  for  an  employer 
to  hire  knowingly  an  alien  who  Is  here 
illegally.  8.  529  removes  this  Incentive 
by  prohibiting  such  emplojrment  and 
requiring  employers  to  verify  the  iden- 
tity and  eligibility  of  aU  potential  em- 
ployees. 


8.  529  requires  the  ftcaident  to  de- 
velop a  aecure  woiter  verlftcatkm 
syatem  that  cannot  be  euily  counter- 
feited. This  system  is  neeeMary  to 
make  the  prohibitions  atalngt  employ- 
ment of  iflegal  aliens  enftnreatde.  It 
will  protect  employers  from  inadver- 
tantly hlrkig  an  illegal  alien.  At  the 
same  time,'  it  will  provide  a  method  for 
identifying  an  employer  who  Inten- 
tionally vidlates  the  law. 

The  verification  system  wUl  also  pro- 
tect American  worten  from  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practtoes  by  placing  the 
same  documentary  requiranents  on 
everyone.  Prohibitions  against  hiring 
ille^  allelis.  together  with  an  effec- 
tive woriter  verification  system,  will  go 
to  the  source  of  our  illegal  immigrar 
tlon  problnn  and  for  the  first  time 
give  us  a  method  for  cantroUing  it. 

I  opposed  efforts  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  have  rendered  ineffective 
the  key  rtform  measure  of  this  bill: 
Employer  penalties  for  those  who 
knowingly  hire  imdocumented  aliens. 
All  independent,  comprehensive  stud- 
ies of  the  fllegal  immigration  problem, 
including  those  by  the  previous  two 
administrations,  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  have 
concluded  that  adequate  enforoonent 
of  our  Immigration  laws  cannot  be 
achieved  by  direct  enforcement  alone. 
S.  529  takes  the  very  necessary  step  of 
prohibiting  the  Imowing  employment 
of  undocumented  aliens  and  imposes 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  provision  is  key  to 
the  solutiGti  of  the  illegal  immigration 
problem. 

The  second  major  component  of  8. 
529  wiU  give  permanent  resident  status 
to  aliens  vOio  arrived  here  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  and  temporary  resident 
status  to  those  who  arrived  after  that 
date,  but  before  January  1. 1980.  Tem- 
porary residents  will  be  able  to  adjiist 
to  permanent  resident  status  3  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
if  they  satisfy  a  requirement  of  mini- 
mum English  language  competence  or 
are  enrolled  in  a  program  to  acquire 
such  competence.  Federally  funded 
public  assistance  will  not  be  available 
to  either  those  in  the  3-year  tempo- 
rary status  or.  for  3  years,  to  those  re- 
ceiving permanent  legal  status. 

I  support  the  legalisation  provisions 
of  S.  529  as  a  necessary  part  of  this 
reform  measure.  Legalisation  has 
three  major  goals.  The  first  is  to  avoid 
the  wasteful  use  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service's  (INS)  lim- 
ited enforcement  resources  by  at- 
tempting to  locate  and  deport  those 
who  have  come  to  this  country  illegal- 
ly. The  second  is  to  allow  currently 
economically  dependent  onployers  to 
continue  lawfully  hiring  from  this 
pool  of  labor.  And  the  third,  and  most 
important,  is  to  eliminate  the  iUegal 
subclass  of  persons  now  present  in  our 
society.  The  costs  to  society  of  permit- 


ting a  large  group  of  persons  to  live  in 
illegal,  second-class  status  are  enor- 
mous. And  mass  deportations  are  not 
reasonable  or  realistic  both  for  legal 
and  humanitarian  reasons. 

I  oppoaed  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  legalJMtion  program  from  the  bill 
for  these  reasons. 

The  third  major  component  of  the 
bill  addresses  reform  of  our  legal  im- 
migration system  by  setting  an  overaU 
ceiling,  including  immediate  relatives 
of  U.8.  citizens,  of  425,000  per  year,  al- 
though immediate  relatives  continue 
to  be  exempt  from  numerical  limita- 
tions. The  number  available  for  other 
family  reunification  preference  cate- 
gories would  be  determined  by  sut)- 
tracUng  the  number  of  immediate  rel- 
atives admitted  in  the  prior  year  from 
the  cap  of  350,000,  the  total  for  family 
reunification.  A  cap  of  75.000  is  placed 
on  independent  preference  categories 
for  a  total  of  425.000. 

tmPORAXT  AGRICDLTtmAL  WORKKKS  IH  WEST 
VIRCnfIA 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  section 
211  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983  deals  with  tempo- 
rary, nonimmigrant  foreign  woikers— 
the  so-called  H-2  program.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  H-2  program  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  eastern 
panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  The  apple 
CTop  in  the  panhandle  is  harvested  in 
large  part  by  H-2  workers. 

The  H-2  program  is  complex  and 
cumber8(Hne.  Each  year,  agricultural 
employers  who  wish  to  supplement 
their  domestic  labor  force  with  tempo- 
rary foreign  workers  at  harvest  time 
must  be  certified  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  eligible  to  use  such  work- 
ers. The  certification  process  requires 
several  months  to  complete  each  year. 
The  employer  must  nudce  an  exhaus- 
tive search  for  domestic  workers  to  fill 
his  harvest  needs  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  consider  allowing 
the  employer  to  bring  in  H-2  workers. 
The  employer  must  prove  to  the  Labor 
Deputment  that  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  domestic 
workers  available  to  perform  the 
needed  work  liefore  H-2  workers  can 
be  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Year  after  year,  the  fruitgrowers 
from  the  eastern  panhandle  of  my 
State  have  come  to  me  and  to  other 
members  of  West  Virginia's  congres- 
sional delegation  to  seek  assistance  in 
dealing  with  the  H-2  program.  The 
program  is  designed  to  tie  difficult  to 
work  with,  so  that  domestic  workers 
are  protected  from  the  unlimited  im- 
portation of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

The  history  of  the  West  Virginia 
apple  harvest  for  the  past  few  years 
suggests  to  me  that  the  H-2  program 
is  not  being  used  by  growers  to  dis- 
place domestic  workers.  For  each  of 
the  i>ast  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  domestic  workers  available 
to  growers  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of 


West  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
apple  harvest. 

In  1982.  the  shortage  was  especially 
acute.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  har- 
vest, September  13.  1982,  growers 
needed  270  workers  to  pick  apples. 
Only  27  workers  reported  that  day  to 
be  assigned  to  help  various  growers. 
No  more  than  10  of  the  27  workers 
who  appeared  on  opening  day  stayed 
on  the  Job  for  more  than  1  weelc 

In  the  meantime.  Tri-County  Grow- 
ers, Inc.— a  firm  in  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  that  helps  find  woikers  for  many 
of  the  eastern  panhandle's  orchaid- 
ists— was  frantically  trying  to  fill  the 
labor  shortfall  with  H-2  woikers.  The 
Department  of  Labor  did  not  inform 
Tri-County  Orowers  that  it  would 
allow  the  firm  to  bring  in  H-2  workers 
until  September  10.  a  scant  3  days 
before  the  start  of  the  harvest.  Most 
of  the  H-2  workers  did  not  arrive  in 
West  Virginia  untU  September  20-21. 
The  harvest  had  been  imderway  for  an 
entire  weelt.  and  West  Virginia  grow- 
ers estimated  that  as  many  as  25,000 
bushels  of  apples  were  lost  each  day 
during  that  first  week  due  to  the  in- 
sufficient number  of  workers. 

While  the  1982  West  Virginia  apple 
harvest  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult 
in  recent  memory  l>ecause  of  the  re-*- 
quirements  of  the  H-2  program,  simi- 
lar problems  have  affected  the  harvest 
for  each  of  the  past  few  years.  In 
order  to  provide  some  relief  to  the 
growers  without  reducing  the  valid 
protection  of  domestic  workers,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  section  211  of 
S.  2222.  the  1982  version  of  the  immi- 
gration legislation,  during  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  markup  of  that  meas- 
ure. My  amendment  modifies  the  find- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
make  before  growers  are  allowed  to 
bring  temporary  foreign  workers  into 
this  country. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  adopted 
my  amendment  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  10 
to  5.  An  effort  to  delete  my  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  62.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
complete  action  on  an  immigration  bill 
last  ^ar,  so  the  improvement  made  by 
the  &nate  in  the  H-2  program  was 
not  enacted. 

Section  211(bK2)(A)  of  the  pending 
bill.  S.  529,  contains  the  language  of 
my  amendment.  It  changes  the  scope 
of  the  finding  that  must  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  H-2 
workers  may  be  brought  into  the 
United  States.  Under  current  law,  the 
Secretary  must  certify  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  qualified  workers  in  the 
United  States  to  perform  the  lalwr  for 
which  H-2  workers  are  being  request- 
ed. That  finding  forced  West  Virginia 
growers  to  conduct  a  nationwide 
search  for  workers,  most  of  whom 
would  not  appear  at  harvest  time. 
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Section  SlKbKaxA)  Tcquires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  certify  that 
there  are  not  luffldent  workers  who 
are  aUe.  willing,  qualified,  and  who 
will  be  available  at  the  time  and  at  the 
place  needed  to  perform  the  labor  for 
which  H-2  wwken  are  being  request- 
ed. The  new  requiranent  makes  it 
dear  that  a  naticmwide  search  for 
woi^ers  need  not  be  conducted  by 
growers  who  seek  certification  under 
the  H-2  program. 

West  Virginia  growers  are  eager  to 
hire  local  workers,  but  an  able,  willing, 
and  qualified  local  work  force  has  not 
been  available.  Some  local  workers 
stay  <»i  the  Job  for  only  1  or  2  days, 
and  the  harvest  lasts  for  more  than  1 
month.  If  a  full  work  crew  is  not  field- 
ed every  day  during  the  harvest,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  perishable 
apple  crop  can  be  lost. 

The  language  of  section  211  in  S.  529 
removes  an  unfair  burden  from  grow- 
ers in  West  Virginia  and  other  SUtes 
who  may  use  relatively  small  numbers 
of  H-2  workers  in  agriculture.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  language  of  my 
ameiMlment  to  section  211  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  «>precia- 
tion  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Immigrati<m  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Alah  Snvsoii.  for  his  diligent, 
tireless,  and  painstJaking  efforts  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  The  subject 
matter  is  as  complicated  as  any  that 
the  Senate  considers,  and  he  has 
shown  a  ranarkable  talent  for  balanc- 
ing the  diverse  interests  involved  with 
this  bill.  He  has  been  very  helpful  and 
ciNasiderate  of  special  problems  con- 
nected with  the  West  Virginia  fruit- 
growers, and  I  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  cooperation  and  understanding. 
I  *i«n  thank  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Td  Kxhhxot.  He  has  been  equal- 
ly tireless  in  his  efforts  to  see  this  im- 
portant legislation  through  to  passage 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  demonstrated  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  immigra- 
tion law  during  consideration  of  S. 
529.  and  his  counsel  has  been  of  great 
help  to  me. 

I  thank  both  Senators  for  their  effi- 
cient managonent  of  this  very  diffi- 
cult legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Bir.  President,  the 
distinguished  settlor  Senator  from 
Oregtm  (Mr.  Hatfikld).  with  his  usual 
«kni  and  eloquence,  earlier  took  pains 
to  point  out  the  need  for  careful  atten- 
tioD  to  the  details  of  this  very  complex 
legislation. 

I.  too.  have  been  urging  that  from 
the  beginning  of  this  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out  that  this  bill  does  not  create  a  na- 
tional identification  card  system. 

And,  I  agree  that  it  does  not.  Nor  did 
I  suggest  earlier  that  it  did. 

But  I  see  In  the  process  tliat  is  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  a  danger  that  the 
steps  which  are  taken  here  will  lead 
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inexorably  to  a  national  identifica- 
tion card,  and  I  for  one  believe  the 
time  to  stop  that  process  is  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
granting  amnesty  to  millions  of  illegal 
aliens,  the  Senate  has  raised  the  flag 
of  surrender  on  getting  control  of 
America's  borders.  Amnesty  says  to 
foreign  nationals.  "Break  our  laws, 
come  into  the  U.a  iUegally.  and  then 
we'll  throw  up  our  hands  uid  look  the 
other  way."  That  Is  not  law  and  order 
but.  instead,  legalised  chaos. 

We  must  recognise  that  immigration 
policy  is  national  security  policy. 
When  we  lose  control  of  our  ttorders. 
we  JeopanUae  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senate.  I  am 
convinced,  will  rue  the  day  it  ever  gave 
up  on  stopping  illegal  immigration  by 
going  with  across-the-board  amnesty. 

The  Senate  also  made  a  major  blun- 
der in  forcing  the  States  to  provide 
free  public  schooling  and  welfare  ben- 
efits to  iUegal  Immigrants.  In  effect, 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  first  surren- 
ders on  stopping  illegal  immigration 
by  granting  amnesty,  and  then  teUs 
the  SUtes  to  pick  up  the  Ub.  This  is 
plainly  a  foolish  imnUgration  policy. 

For  these  reasons  as  well  as  others.  I 
will  oppose  final  passage  of  the  immi- 
gration bm.« 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Siimoif),  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KnimDT).  for  their  courage  and 
their  most  extraordinary  efforts  in 
successfully  coming  to  grips  with  what 
is  indeed  a  liighly  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Immigration  reform  is  long  overdue. 
The  3  to  6  million  Illegal  aliens  in  the 
country  today  stand  as  irrefutable  tes- 
timony that  our  immigration  laws  are 
clearly  inadequate.  But  there  can  be 
no  denying  the  contributions  that  im- 
migrants have  made  to  our  Nation, 
and  as  a  Senator  from  New  York  I  can 
particularly  appreciate  these  contribu- 
tions. 

Nathan  Glazer  and  I  wrote  in 
"Beyond  the  Melting  Pot"  that  New 
York,  after  all.  is  a  merchant  metropo- 
lis with  an  extraordinarily  heterogene- 
ous population,  composed  of  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants.  The 
first  shipload  of  settlers  sent  out  by 
the  Dutch  was  made  up  largely  of 
French-speaking  Protestants.  British. 
Germans.  Firms.  Jews.  Swedes.  Afri- 
cans. Italians,  and  Irish,  among  others, 
followed,  beginning  a  stream  that  has 
never  yet  stopped.  These  Immigrant 
groups  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make.  New  York  a  cultural  and  finan- 
cial center.  So.  too.  with  America  as  a 
whole. 

Surely,  we  must  never  back  down 
from  our  commitment  to  legal  immi- 
gration. Our  goal  should  l>e  immigra- 
tion reformed,  not  immigration  cur- 
tailment. 


After  extensive  study,  the  Select 
Cominission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  identified  two  elements 
that  are  essential  to  immigration 
reform.  The  Commission  found  that, 
given  their  extraordinary  numbov,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  and  pros- 
ecute those  illei^  aliens  who  are  al- 
ready here.  As  a  result,  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  legalise  these  aliens. 
Since  the  promise  of  a  Job  is  the  pri- 
mary motivation  for  most  illegal  immi- 
gration, the  Commission  also  proposed 
to  deter  future  illegal  immigration  by 
making  it  a  crime  to  hire  an  undocu- 
mented alien. 

Today  I  will  vote  for  S.  529.  I  do  so 
with  the  realization  that  a  number  of 
unsuccessful  amendments  that  I  sup- 
ported would  have  strengthened  the 
bill's  provisions.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  enactment  of  these 
changes.  However,  because  S.  529  goes 
a  long  way  toward  implementing  to 
two  main  proposals  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission, and  includes  a  mmiber  of 
other  provisions  that  I  am  happy  to 
see  included  in  the  bill.  I  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  add  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  in  Congress  will  fulfill 
the  commitments  made  in  this  legisla- 
tion, by  providing  the  resources  and 
giiidance  necessary  to  implement 
these  important  and  vital  changes. 
The  preeminent  nation  of  immigrants 
deserves  an  immigration  policy  that  is 
both  Just  and  effective.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  primary  objective— fair 
and  equitable  reform  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws— we  must  retain  our  firm  re- 
solve to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this 
bill.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  last  vote  tonight.  We 
expect  to  attempt  to  proceed  with  S. 
66  following  disposition  of  this  meas- 
ure.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  l>een  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DBCoMCXin).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 


woidd  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold inyvoie. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  anniHince  that  the 
Senator  frMn  TemiBHee  (Mr.  Baxia) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DiCoii- 
cm).  the  Senator  fran  0(dorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hgruif).  and  the  SenaUn-  from  South 
Carolina  (lir.  Hoixiiiaa)  are  necessari- 
ly absent  

The  PRtSBIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounoed— yeas  76, 
nasrs  18.  as  foUows: 
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So  the  bin  (S.  529).  as  amended,  was 
passed. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatitea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Qmgrea*  ottenMed, 


SRom  title; 


m  ACT 


SscnoK  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Immigration  Refonn  and  Control  Act 
of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  apedfically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  ia  expieaed  aa  an 
amendment  t»,  or  repeal  of.  a  provision,  the 
reference  sliaU  be  deemed  to  be  made  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
TABLE  OF  CONTIfiN'lV 
Sec  1.  Short  title;  references  in  Act. 
TITLE  I^CONTROL  OF  ILLEGAL 
IMMIORATION 
P4KT  A—Etiru>naan 
Sec.  101.  Coatrol  of  unlawful  employment 
of  aliens. 


Sec  102.  Ftaud  and  misuse  of  certain  docu- 
ments. 

Past  B— ERVORcnoarr 

Sec   ill.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Service  enforcement  acUvitieB. 
Sec  112.  Unlawful  tranaportation  of  aliens 

to  the  United  States. 
Sec  113.  Unlawful  entry  Into  the  United 

States. 
Sec  114.  Border  patroL 
Sec  115.  Execution  of  warrant. 

Paar  C— Adjusicatior  Pkocedures  amd 

ASTLDM 

Sec  121.  Inspection  and  exclusion. 

Sec  122.  United  States  Immigration  Board 
and  establishment  of  imnUgrs- 
tion  Judge  system. 

Sec  123.  Judicial  review. 

Sec  134.  Asylum. 

Sec  135.  Effective  dates  and  transition. 

Sec  126.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
Paht  D— Abjustiikiit  op  Status 

Sec  131.  Limitations  on  adjustment  of  non- 
Immigrants  to  immigrant 
status  by  visa  abusers. 

Pait  E— Dkpobtation  Prockedimgs 
Sec  141.  Burden  of  proof. 

TITLE  n-REFORM  OF  LEGAL 
IMMIORATION 

PAKT  A— iMMIGHAIfTS 

Sec  201.  Numerical  limitations. 

Sec  202.  Preference  and  nonpreference  allo- 
cation systems. 

Sec  303.  Labor  certification. 

Sec.  304. 0-4  special  immigrants. 

Sec  305.  Effective  dates  and  transition. 
Pakt  B— Noil  naUGKANTS 

Sec  211.  H-3  workers. 

Sec  212.  Students. 

Sec  213.  Visa  waiver  for  certain  visitors. 

Sec  314.  Agricultural  labor  transition  pro- 
gram. 
TITLE  in— LEGALIZATION 

Sec  301.  Legalization. 

Sec   303.  State   legalization  impact-assist- 
ance block  grants. 
TITLE  nr-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  Reports  to  Congress. 

Sec  403.  Enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  403.  Reimburse  States  for  incarcerating 
illegal  aliens. 

Sec  404.  R^wrt  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al. 

Sec  405.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec  406.  Official  language. 

Sec  407.  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers. 
TITLE  I-CONTROL  OF  ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 
Past  A— EMPLOviixirr 

CORTKOL  or  UMLAWrOL  EMPLOTMKIfT  OF 
ALIBTS  ^ 

Sic  101.  (aXl)  Chapter  8  of  UUe  n  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  274  (8 
U&C.  1324)  the  following  new  section: 

"mLAWPUL  EMPLOTMEMT  OF  ALIEMS 

"Sic.  274A.  (aXl)  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  or  other  entity  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section— 

"(A)  to  hire,  or  for  consideration  to  recruit 
or  refer,  for  employment  in  the  United 
States  an  alien  knowing  the  alien  is  an  un- 
authorised alien  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4))  with  req>ect  to  such  employment,  or 

"(B)  to  hire  for  employment  in  the  United 
States  an  individual  without  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 


Sutvaragraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  or  entity  which  employs  three  or 
fewer  employees. 

"(2)  It  is  imlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity  who,  after  hiring  an  alien  for  employ- 
ment sulMeauent  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act  and  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1),  continues  to  employ  the 
alien  in  the  United  States  knowing  the  alim 
is  (or  tuis  become)  an  unauthorized  alien 
with  respect  to  such  employment. 

"(3)  A  person  or  entity  that  establlsties 
thai  it  tuts  complied  In  good  faith  with  tlie 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  with  reject 
to  the  tiiring,  recruiting,  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment of  an  alien  in  the  United  States 
lias  established  an  affirmative  defense  ttiat 
the  person  or  entity  has  not  violated  para- 
graph (IXA)  with  respect  to  such  liiring,  re- 
cruiting, or  referral. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'un- 
authorized alien'  means,  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  an  alien  at  a  particular  time, 
that  the  alien  is  not  at  that  time  either  (A) 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  or  (B)  authorized  to  be  so  on- 
ployed  by  tills  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Goi- 
eraL 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  sulisection  (c), 
the  requirements  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1KB)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  or  other  entity  hiring,  re- 
cruiting, or  referring  an  individual  for  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  ttiat— 

"(1)  the  person  or  entity  must  attest, 
under  penalty  of  perjury  and  on  a  form  es- 
tablished by  the  Attorney  General  by  regu- 
lation, that  he  has  verified  ttiat  tlie  Indivld- 
uai  is  eligible  to  lie  employed  (or  recruited 
or  referred  for  employment)  in  accordance 
with  sulisection  (aXlXA)  by  examining  the 
Individual's— 

"(A)  United  States  passport,  or 

"(BXi)  social  security  account  numiier 
card  (issued  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration under  section  205(cX2XB)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  in  such  secure  form, 
if  any,  as  the  Administrator  of  Social  Secu- 
rity has  made  available)  or  certificate  of 
birth  in  the  United  States  or  United  States 
consular  report  of  birth  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  without  a  social  security  card  or  a 
certificate  of  birth  in  the  United  States  or  a 
United  States  consular  report  of  birth,  a 
passport  of  a  foreign  country  or  where  no 
such  documentation  is  available,  any  other 
identification  acceptable  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and 

"(iiXI)  alien  documentation,  identifica- 
tion, and  telecommunication  card,  or  similar 
fraud-resistant  card  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  aliens,  or  other  identification 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General  to  aliens 
who  establish  eligibility  for  employment. 

"(II)  driver's  license  or  similar  document 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  identification  by  a 
State,  if  it  contains  a  photograph  of  the  in- 
dividual or  such  other  personal  Identifying 
information  relating  to  the  Individual  as  the 
Attorney  General  finds  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  or 

"(III)  in  the  case  of  individuals  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  in  a  State  wtiich  does 
not  provide  for  issuance  of  an  identification 
document  (other  than  a  driver's  license)  re- 
ferred to  in  suticlause  (II),  documentation  of 
personal  identity  of  such  other  type  as  the 
Attorney  General  finds,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vides a  reliable  means  of  identification; 

"(2)  the  individual  must  attest,  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  and  on  the  form  established 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  tliat  the  individual  is  a  citi- 
zen or  national  of  the  United  States,  an 
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alien  lawfully  adBBitted  for  pennanent  reai- 
denoe.  or  an  aUen  wbo  la  authortaed  under 
thte  Act  or  by  the  AtUnmey  General  to  be 
blrcd.  tvcrulted.  or  referred  for  such  em- 
[doyment:  and 

"(3)  after  oompletion  of  auch  form  in  ac- 
cortenoe  with  paragrapha  (1)  and  (2).  the 
petaon  or  entity  muat  retain  the  form  and 
make  it  available  for  infi>eetion  by  officers 
of  the  Senrlce  or  of  the  Department  of 
ta*?">  durlnc  a  period  becinnlng  on  the  date 
of  the  hiring,  reerultins.  or  referral  of  the 
iBdivldttal  and  oidinc  on  the  later  of  five 
yeara  after  such  date  or.  In  the  case  of  the 
hlrinc  of  the  indhridual.  one  year  after  the 
date  the  individual's  employment  is  termi- 
nated. 

A  person  or  entity  has  complied  with  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  examination  of  a 
document  if  the  document  reas(mably  ap- 
pears (m  its  face  to  be  genuine.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
person  or  entity  may  copy  a  document  pre- 
sented by  an  individual  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  may  retain  the  copy,  but 
only  (except  as  otherwise  permitted  under 
law)  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
requlremotU  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)U)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1).  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
fti»ii  implement  such  changes  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  secure 
system  to  determine  employment  eligibility 
in  the  United  SUtes.  which  system  shall 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(». 

"(2)  Such  system  shall  be  designed  in  a 
manner  so  that— 

"(A)  the  system  will  reliably  determine 
that  a  person  with  the  idenUty  claimed  by 
an  employee  or  prospective  employee  is  eli- 
gible to  work,  and  that  the  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  is  not  claiming  the  identi- 
ty of  another  individual; 

"(B)  If  the  system  requires  an  examina- 
tion by  an  employer  of  any  document,  such 
document  must  be  in  a  form  which  is  resist- 
ant to  counterfeiting  and  tamperinr. 

"(C)  personal  information  utilised  by  the 
system  is  available  to  Oovemment  agencies, 
employers,  and  other  persons  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing that  the  individual  is  not  an  unauthor- 
ised alien; 

"(D)  the  system  will  protect  the  privacy 
and  security  of  personal  information  and 
identifiers  utilized  in  the  system  including 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  the 
eatabllshment  of  civil  and  criminal  sanctions 
for  unauthorted  use  or  disclosure  of  the  in- 
formation or  identifiers  contained  in  such 
sjntem; 

"(K)  a  verification  that  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  is  eligible  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  United  SUtes  may  not  be 
withhdd  for  any  reason  other  than  that  the 
employee  or  prospective  employee  is  an  un- 
authoriwd  alien; 

"(F)  the  system  shall  not  be  used  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  (other  than  for  en- 
foivement  of  this  section  or  section  1546  of 
ttUe  18.  United  States  Code); 

"(O)  if  the  syst«n  requires  individuals  to 
present  a  card  or  other  doctmient  (designed 
specifically  for  use  for  this  purpose)  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  recruitment,  or  referral,  then 
such  document  may  not  be  required  to  be 
preamted  for  any  purpose  other  than  under 
thla  section  (or  enforcement  of  section  1546 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code)  nor  to  be 
carried  on  oi>e's  person;  and 
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"(H)  the  Prealdent  shaU  examine  existing 
FMeral  and  State  identtflcatton  systems,  or 
the  systems  referred  to  in  subaeeUon  (b)  of 
this  section,  to  determine  suitability  for  use 
with  the  permanent  system  authorised  to  be 
developed  by  this  section. 

"(SXA)  Before  the  President  implemenU 
any  change  in  or  addition  to  the  requlre- 
menU  of  subsection  (b)  which  would  require 
an  individual  to  present  a  new  card  or  other 
document  (deaigned  spedflcaUy  for  use  for 
this  puriKMe)  at  the  time  of  liiring,  recruit- 
ment, or  referral,  he  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  his  proposal  to  imple- 
ment such  a  change  or  addtlon.  No  such 
change  or  addition  may  be  implemented  if. 
within  thirty  calendar  days  after  receiving 
such  report,  the  (ingress  adopU  a  concur- 
rent resolution  sUting  in  substance  that  it 
objects  to  the  implemenution  of  such 
change  or  addition. 

"(4XA)  Any  such  concurrent  resolution 
shaU  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (5). 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  paragraph  (3).  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privUeged  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives. 

"(SKA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  la  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  compuUtion  of 
the  period  indicated. 

"(B)  Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted— 

"(i)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3).  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragraphs  are  inconsistent  therewith:  and 

"(ii)  with  fiill  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 
"(CMi)  If  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
which  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  iU  introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  Is  excluded  under  subparagraph  (A), 
it  is  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  Introduced  with  respect  to  the 
same  certification  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee,  except  that  no  motion  to 
discharge  shall  be  in  order  after  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  certification. 

"(ii)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  clause 
(i)  may  be  made  only  by  a  Senator  favoring 
the  resolution,  is  privileged,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution, the  time  to  be  divided  equaUy  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not 


in  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
agreed  to  or  dlnipved  to. 

"(DXI)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  moceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  residution  ahaU  be 
privileffed.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
ShaU  not  be  in  wder,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(11)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeato  in 
connection  therewith.  ahaU  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  ten  hours,  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided between,  and  controUed  by,  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(ill)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debaU- 
ble  motion  or  appeal  In  connection  with  a 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  to  In  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  hto  designee,  such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

"(Iv)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution.  debaUble 
motion,  or  appeal  to  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
resolution  to  in  order  in  the  Senate. 

"(dKlKA)  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  vioUtes  paragraph  (IKA)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  which- 

"(1)  has  not  previously  been  determined 
(after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  para- 
graph (4KA))  to  have  violated  either  such 
paragraph,  the  person  or  entity  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each 
unauthorised  alien  with  respect  to  which 
the  violation  occurred,  or 

"(ii)  has  previously  been  determined  (after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  paragraph 
(4KA))  to  have  violated  either  such  para- 
graph, the  person  or  entity  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  $2,000  for  each  unau- 
thorized alien  with  respect  to  which  the  vio- 
lation occurred. 

In  counting  the  number  of  previous  deter- 
minations of  violations  for  purposes  of  de- 
terming  whether  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  applies,  de- 
terminations of  more  than  one  violation  in 
the  course  of  a  single  proceeding  or  adjudi- 
cation shall  be  considered  as  a  single  deter- 
mination. In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
composed  of  dtotinct.  physicaUy  separate 
subdivtoions  each  of  which  provides  sepa- 
rately for  its  own  hiring,  recruiting,  or  refer- 
ral for  employment,  each  such  subdivtolon 
shall  be  considered  a  separate  person  or 
entity  if  such  hiring,  recruiting,  or  referral 
for  employment  to  not  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  another  subdlvtoion  or  any  entity  or 
office  exerctoing  final  management  author- 
ity over  such  subdivtoions. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  employment,  recruitment,  or  referral  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (IKA)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  person  or  entity  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both,  for  each  vio- 
lation. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  (i) 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
person  or  entity  to  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  employment,  recruitment,  or  re- 
ferral in  violation  of  subsection  (a);  or  (ii) 


within  an  eighteen-month  period  taauea  to  a 
person  or  e&tity  a  aeoood  notte  of  vkdatlon 
of  subaeetkgi  (a)  and  the  two  noUoea  ebarae 
violatianB  iiiviriTing  a  total  of  five  or  more 
individuals,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring 
a  civQ  action  In  the  appropriate  diatriet 
court  of  the  United  Statea  raqoeatlng  audi 
equitable  itilef .  Inrlndlng  a  temporary  or 
permanent  ^Junction,  reatraining  order,  or 
other  order  against  the  penoo  or  entity,  as 
the  Attorney  General  deens  neoeaaary.  In 
the  caae  of  a  person  or  entity  compoeed  of 
dlfUnet  pfey^cally  separate  aubdhrlaiana 
each  of  wkich  provtdea  separately  for  tU 
own  hiring^  recniiUng  or  referral  tat  em- 
ployment, each  such  sobdiyislon  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  person  or  entity  If 
such  hiring,  recruiting  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment to  not  under  the  direct  control  of 
another  subdivision  or  any  entity  or  office 
exerdaing  final  management  authority  over 
auch  BUbdivllsions. 

"(2)  A  petaon  or  entity  which  violates  sub- 
secUon  (aKIXB)  ahall  be  subject  to  a  dvO 
pmalty  of  $500  for  each  individual  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  violation  occurred. 

"(4KA)  Before  assearing  a  dvU  penalty 
under  thto  subsection  against  a  peracm  or 
entity,  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
the  person  or  entity  with  notice  and  the  op- 
portunity to  request  a  hearing  respecting 
the  violation.  Any  hearing  so  requested 
shall  be  conducted  before  an  Immigration 
officer  designated  by  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

"(B)  If  the  person  or  entity  agdnst  whom 
a  dvU  penalty  to  assessed  fafls  to  pay  the 
penalty  within  the  time  prescribed  In  such 
order,  the  Attorney  Goteral  shsll  file  a  suit 
to  collect  the  amount  In  any  approinlate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
su<^  suit  or  in  any  other  suit  seeking  to 
review  the  Attorney  General's  determina- 
tion, the  suit  shall  be  determined  solely 
upon  the  administrative  record  upon  which 
the  dvil  penalty  was  assessed  and  the  Attor- 
ney Genergl's  findings  of  fact,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  oonduslve. 

"(e>  In  providing  documentation  or  en- 
dorsement of  authorization  of  aliens  (other 
than  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permar 
nent  residence)  to  be  employed  in  the 
United  Stages,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  that  any  limlUtions  with  respect  to 
the  period  or  type  of  employment  or  em- 
ployer shall  be  conspicuously  stated  on  the 
documentation  or  endorsement. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  thto  aectlon  preempt 
any  SUte  or  local  law  imposing  dvil  or 
criminal  ssnctions  upon  those  who  employ, 
or  refer  of  recruit  for  employment,  unau- 
thorised aliens. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  monitor  the  im- 
plementation of  thto  section  (induding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  verification  system  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  and  the  status  of 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
secure  verification  system  described  In  sub- 
section (c))  and  the  impact  of  thto  section 
on  employment  in  the  United  States  of 
aliens  and  of  citizens  and  natl(mato  of  the 
United  States  on  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens 
Into  the  United  SUtes.  and  on  the  faOure  of 
aliens  who  have  legally  entered  the  United 
SUtes  to  remain  In  legal  status.". 

(2XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
ahaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

(BXl)  Where  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  or  entity 
may  have  violated  subsection  (a)  of  section 
274A  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  during  the  six-month  period  beginning 


on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  oiactment  of  thto 
Act.  the  Attorney  Genoral  shall  notify  such 
person  or  entity  of  such  belief  and  shall  not 
conduet  any  proceeding,  nor  Impose  any 
pcoalty.  under  such  section  on  the  basto  of 
sudi  alleged  violation  or  violations. 

(U)  Where  the  Attorney  General  has 
Ttuaa  to  believe  that  a  person  or  entity 
Boay  have  violated  subsection  (a)  of  section 
274A  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  during  the  subsequent  six-month 
polod.  the  Attorney  General  shall,  in  the 
first  f»«-tf~«*  of  such  a  violation  (or  viola- 
tions) occurring  during  such  period,  provide 
a  warning  to  the  person  or  entity  that  such 
a  violation  or  violations  may  have  occurred 
and  ahall  not  conduct  any  proceeding,  nor 
impose  any  penalty,  under  such  section  on 
the  basto  of  such  alleged  violation  or  viola- 
tlims. 

(C)  During  the  year  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act.  the  Attorney 
General,  in  eo(H>eratlon  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce.  labor,  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratioii.  shall  disseminate  forms  and 
Information  to  employers,  employment 
agendes.  and  organizations  representing 
onployees  and  provide  for  public  education 
respecting  the  requirements  of  section  274A 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
274  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.     274A.     Unlawful     employment     of 
aliens.". 

(cXl)  The  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricul- 
tural Worker  Protection  Act  (Public  Law 
97-470)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "lOKaKlSKHKU)"  in 
paragraphs  (8XB)  and  (lOXB)  of  section  3 
(29  UjS-C.  1802)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"lOKaXlSXHKUKa)": 

(B)  in  section  103(a)  (29  UJS.C.  1813(a))— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  as  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4), 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  has  been  found  to  have  violated  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  274A(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  section  106  (29  U.S.C. 
1816)  and  the  corresponding  item  in  the 
table  of  contents:  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  106"  in  section 
501(b)  (29  U.S.C.  18Sl(b»  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 274A(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  the  employment,  recruit- 
ment, referral,  or  utilization  of  the  services 
of  an  Individual  occurring  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  begiiming 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
Investigate  allegations,  in  writing  and  imder 
oath  of  affirmation,  of  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices,  as  provided  in  section 
2000e— 5  of  title  42.  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  any  other  authority  provided  therein. 

PHAOS  AHD  mSDSK  OF  CXRTAIH  DOCUlfENTS 

Sac  102.  (a)  Section  1546  of  title  18, 
Uniteid  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

1 1546.  Fraud  and  mtouse  of  visas,  permits, 
I  other  documents": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "or  other  document  re- 
quired for  entry  into  the  United  States"  In 
the  first  paragraph  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "border  crossing  card,  alien  registra- 
tion receipt  card,  or  other  document  pre- 
scribed by  statute  or  regulation  for  entry 
Into  or  aa  evidosce  of  authorised  stay  or  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  dowiment"  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"border  crossing  card,  alien  registration  re- 
ceipt card,  or  other  document  prescribed  by 
statute  or  regulation  for  entry  into  or  as  evi- 
dence of  authorized  stay  or  employment  in 
the  United  States". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$5,000". 

(5)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever" 
the  first  place  it  appears,  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Whoever  without  authority  of  the  is- 
suing agency  and  with  luilawf  ul  intent— 

"(1)  photographs,  prints,  or  In  any 
manner  makes  or  executes  any  engraving, 
photograph,  print,  or  Impression  in  the  like- 
ness of— 

"(A)  any  document  presented  to  satiafy  a 
requirement  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  regulations  issued  thereim- 
der,  or 

"(B)  any  document  presented  to  obtain  a 
required  document  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  induding  any  document  present- 
ed to  establish  eligibility  for  adjustmmt  of 
sUtus  imder  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  secticm 
245A  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act; 

"(2)  selto.  transfers,  distributes,  presents, 
or  uses,  or  possesses  with  the  intent  to  sell, 
transfer,  distribute,  present,  or  use,  an  en- 
graving, photograph,  print,  or  impression  in 
the  llk«iess  of  a  document  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  alters  any  document  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  relat- 
ing to  another  person;  or 

"(4)  sells,  transfers,  distributes,  presents, 
or  uses,  or  possesses  with  the  intent  to  sell, 
transfer,  dtotribute.  present,  or  use,  any  doc- 
ument described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  relating  to  another  person, 
whether  or  not  altered, 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1546  in 
the  table  of  sections  of  chapter  75  of  such 
title  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1546.  Fraud  and  misuse  of  visas,  permits, 
and  other  documents.". 

Part  B— ENroRCEMXirr 

naacKATioN  ahd  natusauzatioh  sxbvick 

ENrORCnfEMT  ALTIVITOB 

Sec.  111.  (a)  It  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  an  essential  element  of  the  program  of 
immigration  control  and  reform  esUblished 
by  this  Act  is  an  increase  in  liorder  patrol 
and  other  enforcement  activities  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
order  to  prevent  and  deter  the  illegal  entry 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  do  thto  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  effident  manner,  it  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  provide,  through  the 
aimual  authorization  of  appropriations 
process  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  for  a 
controlled  and  dosely  monitored  increase  in 
the  level  of  the  border  patrol  and  of  other 
appropriate  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
achieve  an  effective  level  of  control  of  ille- 
gal immigration. 
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uiOAwruL  TSAmroBTATioii  or  Auxm  to  the 

UmHU  RATM 

8k.  IIL  SeeUoD  374  (8  UJ8.C.  1334)  li 
amended  to  reed  at  f ollovi: 

"8k.  374.  <a)  Any  pereon  who.  knowingly 
or  In  rodrlow  dtancerd  of  the  fact  that  an 
alien  baa  not  received  prior  of  fldal  authorl- 
aatloo  to  eooM  to.  enter,  or  reaide  In  the 
TTnltod  8tatea.  bilniB  to  or  attempts  to  bring 
to  the  united  Statea  In  any  manner  whatao- 
evcr.  aueb  aUen.  reganUeaa  of  any  official 
action  which  may  later  be  taken  with  re- 
ject to  audi  alien  ahall.  for  each  tranaac- 
tion  ooiHtttutlng  a  violation  of  thla  aubaec- 
tion.  ngardteaa  of  the  number  of  aliens  in- 
Tohred.  be  guOty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  man- 
datory fine  of  $3.S00,  the  imposition  of 
which  ahaU  not  be  suapfiided  by  the  court, 
and.  In  the  court's  discretion,  may  be  pun- 
ished by  an  addttional  fine  of  not  more  than 
$3,900  for  each  such  alien  in  respect  to 
whom  any  violation  of  this  paragraph 
occurs  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  under  subsection  (a),  com- 
mlta- 

"( 1)  a  second  offense. 

"(3)  an  offenae  done  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  financial 


"(3)  an  offnue  in  which  the  alien  is  not 
upon  arrival  immediately  brought  and  pre- 
aented  to  an  appropriate  immigration  offi- 
cial, or 

(4)  an  offenae  during  which  the  offender 
or  the  aUen  with  the  knowledge  of  the  of- 
fender makea  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment or  engagea  In  any  act  or  conduct  in- 
tended to  mislead  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 
■h»ii  tie  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion  shaQ  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years;  or  both,  for  each 
alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation  of 
thla  subsectitm  occurs. 

"(c)  Any  pemn  who— 

"(1)  knowingly  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  a  person  is  an  alien,  brings  to  or  at- 
tempU  to  bring  to  the  United  States  in  any 
manner  whataoever  such  person  at  a  place 
other  than  a  deaignated  port  of  entry  or 
place  other  than  as  deaignated  by  the  Com- 
mimionen.  regardless  of  whether  such  alien 
has  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to.  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  and  regardless  of  any  future  official 
action  which  may  be  taken  with  respect  to 
such  alien. 

"(3)  knowingly  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  an  aUen  has  come  to.  entered, 
or  nmaina  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law.  transports  or  moves  or  attempts  to 
transpmt  or  move  such  alien  within  the 
United  Statea  by  means  of  transportation  or 
otherwlae.  in  furtherance  of  such  violation 
of  law.  or 

"(3)  knowingly  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  an  alien  has  come  to.  entered, 
or  remains  In  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law.  conceals,  harbors,  or  shields  from  de- 
tection such  alien  in  any  place,  including 
any  building  or  any  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceedbig  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceedtaig  five  years,  or  both,  for 
each  alien  In  respect  to  whom  any  violation 
of  this  subsection  occurs.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  employment  (including  the 
usuAl  and  normal  practices  incident  to  em- 


ployment) shaU  not  be  deemed  to  consUtute 
harboring. 

"(dXl)  Any  conveyance,  including  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  has  been, 
is  being,  or  is  intended  to  be  used  In  the 
commission  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (a). 
(b>.  or  (c)  shall  be  seised  and  subject  to  for- 
feiture, except  that— 

"(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as 
a  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  offense 
occurs  when  the  conveyance  Is  being  used  in 
the  business  as  a  common  carrier  unless  the 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  the  conveyance  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  ille- 
gal act;  and 

"(B)  no  ccHiveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the 
offense  occurred  while  such  conveyance  was 
unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
other  than  the  owner  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State. 

"(3)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seisure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without  a 
warrant  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been,  is  being,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b).  or  (c)  and  circumstances  exist 
where  a  warrant  is  not  constitutionally  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  seizure,  summary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property, 

"(B)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

"(C)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeiture,  and 

"(D)  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  compensation  to  informers  in  re- 
spect of  such  forfeitures, 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  insofar 
as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  except  that  duties 
imposed  on  customs  officers  or  other  per- 
sons regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  lavra  may  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizure  and  for- 
feitures carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorised for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may— 

"(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 

"(B)  sell  the  conveyance,  in  which  case 
the  proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  forfeiture  and  sale,  including 
expenses  of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custo- 
dy, advertidng,  and  court  costs; 

"(C)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission if  appropriate  under  section  4M  (i) 
of  title  40.  United  SUtes  Code,  take  custody 
of  the  conveyance  and  remove  it  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  law;  or 

"(D)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(S)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  lie  upon  such  claimant,  except  that 
probable  cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the 
institution  of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be 
Judged   of   by   the  court.   In  determining 


whether  probable  cause  exists,  any  of  the 
following  Items  of  evidenoe  ahall  be  prima 
fade  evidenoe  of  the  preaumpUon  that  an 
alioi  Involved  in  the  alleged  violation  had 
not  raoelved  prior  official  authortation  to 
come  to.  enter,  or  reside  In  the  United 
States  or  that  such  alien  had  come  to.  en- 
tered, or  remained  in  the  United  Statea  In 
violation  of  law: 

"(A)  Records  of  any  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  in  which  that  alien's 
status  was  an  issue  and  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  alien  had  not  received 
prior  official  authorization  to  come  to. 
enter,  or  reside  in  the  United  Statea  or  that 
such  alien  had  come  to.  entered,  or  re- 
mained in  the  United  Statea  in  violation  of 
law: 

"(B)  Official  records  of  the  Service  or  of 
the  Department  of  State  showing  that  the 
alien  had  not  received  prior  authorization  to 
come  to.  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  had  come  to.  entered,  or  ronained 
in  the  United  States  In  violation  of  law;  and 

"(C)  Testimony,  by  an  Immigration  officer 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facta  con- 
cerning that  alien's  status,  that  such  alien 
had  not  received  prior  authorisation  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  had  come  to,  entered,  or  remained 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law. 

"(6)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  a 
class,  and  all  other  Federal  officers  whose 
duty  it  Is  to  enforce  criminal  laws  and  those 
State  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
criminal  laws  and  who  have  been  specifical- 
ly designated  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  authority  to  make  any  arrest  for  a  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  section.". 

uMLAwnn.  KirntT  vno  thi  uaiiau  statbb 
Sac.  113.  Section  275  (8  U.8.C.  132S)  Is 

amended  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  enter" 

after  "enters". 

BOROKB  PATROL 

Sk.  114.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  an  Immigration  emergency  re- 
volving fund,  to  be  establlahed  in  the  Treas- 
ury. $35,000,000.  to  be  used  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  border  patrol  or  other  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Service  and  for  reim- 
bursement of  State  and  localities  in  provid- 
ing assistance  as  requested  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  meeting  an  immigration  emer- 
gency, except  that  no  amounts  may  be  with- 
drawn from  such  funds  with  respect  to  an 
emergency  unless  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  immigration  emergency 
exists  and  has  certified  such  fact  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  and  of  the  Senate. 

Dcacunoif  or  wAaaAin 
Sk.  us.  Section  287  of  the  Immigration 
and    Nationality    Act    (8    U.S.C.    1357)    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  may  not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
a  farm  or  other  agricultural  operation  with- 
out a  properly  executed  warrant.". 

Part  C— AoJimicATioii  Procrduris  and 

ASTLOM 

nsracTioii  Ain>  rxclusioii 
Sk.  121.  (a)  Section  235(a)  (8  UAC. 
1225(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "arriv- 
ing at  ports"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "entering  at  ports  or 
at  the  land  borders". 
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(b)  SecUon  3S5(b)  (8  XSB.C.  ISSKb))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  iniUeu  tha«of  the  following: 

"(bXl)  U  an  examining  InunigrBtton  offi- 
cer at  the  port  of  airtval  detcnnlnea  that  an 
alien  does  aot  have  the  documentation  re- 
quired to  obtain  entry  into  the  United 
Statea.  doea  not  have  any  reaaonable  basis 
for  legal  entry  Into  the  UOtted  States,  and 
has  not  applied  for  aaylum  under  aeetiao 
306.  such  aUen  shall  not  be  admiaalble  and 
ahall  be  oxeluded  from  entry  into  the 
United  States  without  further  inquiry  or 
hearing. 

"(2)  If  an  examining  immigration  officer 
at  a  port  of  entry  or  land  border  of  the 
United  Statea  deteimlnea  that  an  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman  and  except  as 
otherwise  laovided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  in  section  373(d))  Is  otberwlM 
not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to 
land,  such  alien  shall  be  detained  for  a  hear- 
ing on  exclusion  of  the  alien  to  be  held 
before  an  Immlgrmtlon  Judge.", 

(3)  by  designating  the  sentence  beginning 
"The  decision"  as  paragraph  (3),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs^ 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  ahaU  establiah 
procedures,  after  ctmsultatlon  with  the  Ju- 
diciary CoEimltteea  of  the  Ooogrem,  which 
assure  that  aliens  are  not  exduded  under 
paragraph  i\)  without  an  inquiry  Into  their 
reasons  for  unlawfully  seeUng  entry  Into 
the  United  6tatea. 

"(5)  In  ttw  case  of  an  alien  iriu>  would  be 
excluded  fiom  entry  under  paragraph  (1) 
but  for  an  application  for  asylum  under  sec- 
tion 208.  the  exclusion  heaitag  with  respect 
to  such  entry  shall  be  limited  to  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  asylum  application.". 

(c)  SecUon  336(a)  (8  U3.C.  1236(a)).  as 
amended  by  section  136  of  this  Act,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "To 
the  extent  practicable,  the  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  nonadversarial.  Informal 
manner,  except  that  the  applicant  Is  enti- 
tled to  be  sMsted  by  counsel  (In  accordance 
with  section  393).  to  present  evidence,  and 
to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses.". 

(d)  Section  337  (8  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "arrived  In"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (aXl)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "entered"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "arrived"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (aXl)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thenof  "entered  the  United  States"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "airport  of  arrival"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lifeu  thereof  "port  of  entry": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "port  of  arrival"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "port  of  entry"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "arrived  in"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "entered":  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "arrived  In"  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "en- 
tered". 

UHITRD  STASS  IMMIGRATIOII  ROARS  ARS  RSTAB- 

usHKHiT  or  naaaRATioR  vnm  srvtmm. 
Sk.  122.  (a)  "HUe  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"OKIRD  StKTEt  mmORATIOir  board;  USB  OP 

nanoRATiOH  txntm 
"Sk.  107.  (aXl)  There  is  established  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  United  States 
Immigration  Board  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Board')  omposed  of 
a  Chidrmaa  and  eight  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  GeneraL 


"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
six  years,  except  that— 

"(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  subsection,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  three  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  shaU 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

"(B)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  m>pointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  torn,  and 

"(C)  a  member  may  serve  after  Uie  expira- 
tion of  his  term  untU  his  successor  hss 
taken  office. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  remove  a 
member  of  the  Board  only  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than 
the  Chairman)  are  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  grade  GS-17  of  the  General 
Schedule,  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Oxle.  The  (Chairman  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  Ooseral  Schedule,  under  section  5332  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  The  Chairman  shall  Xx  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board  and  shall  promul- 
gate rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for  the 
Board  and  immigration  Judges. 

"(bXl)  The  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine app^Js  f rom— 

"(A)  final  decisions  of  immigration  Judges 
under  this  Act.  other  than  a  determination 
granting  voluntary  departure  under  section 
344(e)  within  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
If  the  sole  ground  of  appeal  is  that  a  greater 
period  of  departure  time  should  have  been 
fixed; 

"(B)  decisions  on  ain>lications  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretionary  authority  con- 
tained in  section  212(c)  or  section 
S12(dX3XB): 

"(C)  decisions  involving  the  imposition  of 
administrative  fines  and  penalties,  including 
mitigation  thereof; 

"(DXl)  decisions  on  petitions  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204.  other  than  peti- 
tions to  accord  preference  status  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  203(b)  or  pe- 
titions on  behalf  of  a  child  descrit>ed  in  sec- 
tion lOKbXlXF).  and  (ii)  decisions  on  re- 
quests for  revalidation  and  decisions  revok- 
ing approval  of  such  petitions  under  section 
305: 

"(E)  determinations  relating  to  bond, 
parole,  or  detention  of  an  alien  under  sec- 
tions 242(a)  and  242(c):  and 

"(F)  such  other  decisions  or  determina- 
tions arising  tmder  this  Act  as  the  Attorney 
Ooieral  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board,  except  that  the 
Chairman  (or  any  member  of  the  Board  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman)  is  empowered  to 
decide  nondispoeitive  motions. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  act  in  panels  of  three 
or  more  members  or  en  banc  (ss  designated 
by  the  Chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board).  A  final  decision  of  such 
a  panel  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Board. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  review  the  decision 
of  an  immigration  Judge  based  solely  upon 
the  administrative  record  upon  which  the 
decision  is  based,  and  the  findings  of  fact  in 
the  Judge's  order,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(5)  A  final  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
binding  on  all  immigration  judges,  immigra- 


tion officers,  and  consular  officers  under 
this  Act  imless  and  until  otherwise  modified 
or  reversed  by  a  court  of  the  United  Statea 
or  by  the  Attorney  General  under  subpara- 
graph (B)". 

"(cXl)  The  Attorney  General  ahall.  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  and  regidatlons 
governing  appointment  and.  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  compensation  In 
the  ciNnpetltlve  service— 

"(A)  appoint  immigration  Judges; 

"(B)  set  the  rule  of  compensation  tar  such 
Judges  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  grade  G8-16  of 
the  General  Schedule,  under  section  5333  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

"(C)  designate  one  such  Judge  to  serve  as 
chief  immlgraUon  Judge,  who  shall  be  enti- 
Ued  to  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  grade  GS-17  of 
such  Genenl  Schedule. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  the  chief  ImmlgraUon 
Judge— 

"(A)  ShaU  have  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
minlstraUve  activities  affecting  immigraUcm 
Judges,  and 

"(B)  may  designate  any  ImmlgraUon  Judge 
in  acUve  service  to  hear  and  decide  any 
cases  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Immigration  Judges  shall  hear  and 
decide— 

"(A)  exclusion  cases  under  sections  236 
and  360(c). 

"(B)  deportation  and  suspension  of  depor- 
taUon  cases  under  sections  242.  243,  and  244, 

"(C)  rescission  of  adjustment  of  status 
cases  under  secUon  246. 

"(D)  with  respect  to  Judges  designated  to 
hear  such  cases.  applicaUcms  for  asylum 
under  section  208,  and 

"(E)  such  other  cases  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  provide  by  regulation. 
An  immigration  Judge  may  not  hear  or 
decide  the  case  of  an  alien  excluded  from 
entry  under  secUon  23S(bXl). 

"(4)  In  considering  and  deciding  cases 
coming  before  them.  immlgraUon  Judges 
may  administer  oaths  and  receive  evidence, 
shall  determine  all  u>pUcaUons  for  discre- 
tionary relief  which  may  properly  be  raised 
in  the  proceedings,  and  shall  exercise  such 
discretion  conferred  upon  the  Attorney 
General  by  law  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  specify  for  the  just  and  equitable  dispo- 
sition of  cases  coming  before  such  judges.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  secUon  106  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  107.  United  States  Immigration  Board; 
use  of  immigration  judges.". 

(3)  Section  101(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(43)  The  term  'immigration  judge'  means 
such  a  judge  appointed  under  section  107.". 

(4)  SecUon  101(b)  (8  UJS.C.  1101(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
redesignating  paragn4>h  (5)  ss  paragraph 
(4). 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  236(b)  (8 
U.S.C.  1226(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"From  a  decision"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Attorney  General"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Within  fif- 
teen days  after  the  date  of  a  decision  of  an 
immlgraUon  judge  excluding  or  admitting 
an  alien,  the  alien  or  the  immigration  offi- 
cer in  charge  at  the  port  where  the  hearing 
is  held,  respectively,  may  file  an  appeal  of 
the  decision  with  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Board  in  accordance  with  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board". 
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(c)  SwiUan  94S(bX4)  (8  UJB.C.  iasa(bX4)) 
ta  — ««»Mi«iii  by  atilklnc  out  "reaaoaable.  «ub- 
aUnttal.  and  protatiTe"  and  Inaeittnc  in  Ueu 
tbereof  "subrtantial". 

(d)  SeeUon  M3  (8  XS&.C.  1353)  i>  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 


"(1)  Bxoept  aa  otherwlae  provided  In  aec- 
ttoD  391.  in  any  deportatkm  proceeding 
under  thia  Act  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
upon  the  Attorney  General  to  eatabliah  de- 
portability  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence.**. 

J170ICIAL  asvixw 

Sac  133.  (a)  Subaection  (a)  of  aecUon  IM 
(8  n.&C.  1106a)  is  amended— 

(IXA)  In  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1). 
by  strftlng  out  "The  procedure"  and  all 
^h»t  follows  through  "any  prior  Act'*  and 
Inwrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "Not- 
withstanding section  379  of  this  Act.  section 
1381  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provislan  of  law  (except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b)).  the  procedures  pre- 
acribed  by  and  all  the  provisions  of  chapter 
158  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to.  and  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
procedure  for.  the  Judidal  review  of  aU  final 
orders  of  exclusion  or  deporUtlon  (includ- 
ing detenniiMtlons  respecting  asylum  en- 
iisiiiiasBril  within  such  orders  and  regard- 
\em  of  whether  or  not  the  alien  is  in  custody 
and  not  Including  exclusions  effected  with- 
out a  hearing  pursuant  to  section 
335(bXlXB))  made  igminst  allois  within  (or 
seeking  entry  into)  the  United  States*': 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "not 
later  %**^*^  six  months'*  and  all  that  follows 
through  "whichever  is  the  later**  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "by  the  alien  involved  or 
the  Service  not  later  than  45  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order": 

(C)  inserting  ".  in  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner."  in  para- 
graph (3)  after  "in  whole  or  in  part,  or": 

(D)  by  iiHnting  "in  the  case  of  review 
smight  by  an  individual  petitioner."  in  para- 
graph (3)  after  "(3)":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "The  Service"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
case  of  Judicial  review  of  an  order  of  depor- 
tation, the  Service":  and 

(F)  by  inserting  "exclusion  or"  before  "de- 
portation" in  paragraph  (4): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General's 
fincUngs  of  fact"  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "findings  of 
fact  in  the  order". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(4)  except  as  provided 
in"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(4XA)  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  in". 

<4)  by  striking  out  "reasonable,  substan- 
tial, and  probative"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "substantial", 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  to  the  extent  that  an  order  relates  to 
a  determination  on  an  application  for 
asylum,  the  court  shaU  only  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  (1)  whether  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Immigration  Judge  or  the  United  States 
Immigration  Board  was  properly  exercised. 
(11)  whether  the  asylum  determination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations.  (Ui)  the  constitutkmaUty  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  pursuant  to  which 
the  determination  was  made,  and  (iv) 
whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
ckws;**. 

(6)  in  paragraph  (7>- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  exclusion"  after  "de- 
portation" each  place  it  appears. 


(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 343  of  this  Act'*  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  335(b)  or  343(c)".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "a  deportation  order:'* 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
or  deportation  order,  and  ". 

(7)  by  striking  out  ":  and**  at  the  md  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9). 

(b)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(bXl)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  as  limiting  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw.  no  court  of  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  determinations 
of  immigration  Judges  or  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  respecting  the  re- 
opening or  reconsideration  of  exclusion  or 
deporUti<H>  proceedings  or  asylum  determi- 
nations outside  of  such  proceedings,  the  re- 
opening of  an  application  for  asylum  be- 
cause of  changed  circumstances,  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral*8  denial  of  a  stay  of  execution 
of  an  exclusion  or  deportation  order,  or  the 
exclusion  of  an  aUen  from  the  United  States 
under  section  335<bXl).*'. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "deportation  or  of 
exclusion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
immigration  Judge". 

(d)  The  section  heading  for  section  106  Is 
amoided  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"JUDICIAL  axviKW  or  oxDcas  or  DsroaTATioH. 

KZCLOSIOR.  AMD  ASTLUM". 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion entered  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  petition  for  review  with 
respect  to  that  order  may  in  no  case  be  fUed 
under  section  10«(aXl)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  later  than  the  earlier  of 
(1)  forty-five  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or  (2)  of  the  date  (if 
any)  such  petition  was  required  to  be  fUed 
under  the  law  In  existence  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Section  379  (8  UJS.C.  1339)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  district  courts" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  under  section  106.  the 
district  courts":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  action  for  Judicial  review  of  any 
administrative  action  arising  under  this  Act. 
or  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
other  than  a  final  order  of  exclusion  or  de- 
portation as  provided  in  section  106(a)  of 
this  Act,  may  not  be  fUed  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  final  administra- 
tive action  or  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  whichever  is  later.". 

ASTLUM 

Sac  134.  (aXl)  Subaection  (a)  of  section 
308  (8  \3S.C.  1158)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(aKlHA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  alien  physlcaUy  present  in 
the  United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port 
of  entry  may  apply  for  asylum  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(BXi)  An  alien  against  whom  exclusion 
or  deportation  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted may  not  fUe  a  notice  of  inteukion  to 
apply  for  asylum  more  than  fourteen  days, 
nor  perfect  such  application  for  asylum 
more  than  thirty-five  days,  after  the  date  of 
the  service  of  the  notice  instituting  such 
proceedings  unless  the  alien  can  make  a 


dear  showing,  to  the  satiafaetkm  of  the  Im- 
migration Judge  oooduetlng  the  proceeding, 
that  changed  drcumstaneea  in  the  country 
of  the  alien's  natlonaUty  (or,  In  the  caae  of 
an  alien  having  no  nationality,  the  country 
of  the  alien's  last  habitual  reaidanee).  be- 
tweoi  the  date  of  notice  Instituting  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  date  of  appUeatloo  for 
asylum,  have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the 
aUen's  eligibUity  for  asylum. 

"(U)  An  aUen  who  has  previously  appUed 
for  asylum  and  had  such  application  denied 
may  not  again  apply  for  asylum  unless  the 
aUen  can  make  a  dear  showing  that 
changed  circumstances  In  the  country  of 
the  aUen's  natlonaUty  (or.  In  the  case  of  the 
alien  having  no  natlonaUty,  the  country  of 
the  alien's  last  habitual  resldenoe),  between 
the  date  of  the  prevtoua  denial  of  asylum 
and  the  date  of  the  subsequent  application 
for  asylum,  have  resulted  In  a  change  In  the 
aUen's  eligiblUty  for  asylum. 

"(3)  Mvllcations  for  asylum  shaU  be  con- 
sidered before  immigration  Judges  who  are 
8pe«dally  designated  by  the  United  States 
Inunlgratlon  Board  as  having  special  train- 
ing In  international  relations  and  interna- 
tional law.  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide special  training  in  international  rela- 
tions and  International  law  for  Individuals 
who  served  as  special  Inquiry  officers  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983  In  order  to 
qualify  such  individuals  to  hear  appUcations 
under  this  section. 

"(3XAXi)  Upon  the  fUlng  of  an  appUca- 
tion  for  asylum,  the  Immigration  Judge,  at 
the  earUest  practicable  time  and  after  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  appUcant.  shall  set  the  appU- 
cation  for  hearing  on  a  day  certain  or  Ust  it 
for  trial  on  a  weekly  or  other  short-term 
hearing  calendar,  so  as  to  assure  a  speedy 
hearing. 

"(U)  The  hearing  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion shall  commence  on  the  earUest  practi- 
cable date  after  the  date  the  appUcation  has 
been  fUed.  The  holding  of  an  asylum  hear- 
ing shaU  not  delay  the  holding  of  any  exdu- 
sion  or  deportation  proceeding. 

"(Ui)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has  fUed 
an  application  for  asylum  and  who  has  been 
continuously  detained  pursuant  to  section 
235  or  342  since  the  date  the  application  was 
f Ued.  if  a  heving  on  the  appUcation  is  not 
held  on  a  timely  basis  imder  clause  (U)  or  a 
decision  on  the  application  rendered  on  a 
timely  basis  under  subparagraph  (B),  and  if 
actions  or  inaction  by  the  appUcant  have 
not  resulted  in  unreasonable  delay  In  the 
proceedings,  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
provide  for  the  release  of  the  aUen  subject 
to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  esUblish  to  assure  the 
presence  of  the  aUen  at  any  appropriate 
proceedings,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  release  of  the 
alien  would  pose  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  community,  that  the  alien 
meets  a  condition  described  in  one  of  the 
subparagraphs  of  section  343(hX3).  or  that 
the  alien  is  subject  to  temporary  exdusion 
under  section  335(c). 

"(B)  A  hearing  on  the  asyltui  appUcation 
ShaU  be  dosed  to  the  public,  unless  the  ap- 
pUcant requesU  that  It  be  open  to  the 
pubUc.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  hear- 
ing shaU  be  conducted  In  a  nonadveraarial. 
Informal  manner,  except  that  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  be  assisted  by  counsel  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  393).  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses.  A  complete  verbation  record  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  aU  testimony  and 


evidence  produced  at  the  hearing  tfuOl  be 
k^it  The  determination  of  the  immlgratian 
Judge  shall  be  baaed  only  on  the  evidence 
produced  al  the  bearing.  The  immigralinn 
Judge  shall  render  a  determlnatinn  on  the 
appUcation  not  later  than  ninety  dayi  after 
the  date  of  eompletion  of  the  hearing. 

(CXI)  "rh^  Secretary  of  State  shaU  on  a 
4ymt<n^F«T>g  bui>  make  avaOalde  tnf onnatiao 
on  human  rights  In  aU  eoontrtea  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  tninlgratlan  Judges 
who  hear  gppUcationa  under  this  aeetlan. 
The  immigration  Judges  shall  uae  such  in- 
f  oimatioa.  If  avaUable  without  delay  to  the 
prooeedtnga.  as  general  guidellnea  In  maklnc 
the  asylum  determination 

"(U)  The  Attorney  General  ahall  provide 
notice  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  whenever 
an  application  for  asylum  ts  fUed  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  submit 
commenU  to  the  Immigration  Judge  on  such 
application,  but  the  Immigration  Judge  shaU 
not  delay  the  proceeding  in  order  to  receive 
such  comments. 

"(D)  Upon  the  fUing  of  a  notice  of  appeal 
the  dedsloo  of  an  immigration  Judge  to  the 
United  SUtes  Immigration  Board  under  sec- 
tion lVHh\  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Board  shall  provide  that  a  transcript  of  the 
hearing  is  made  available  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. 

"(E)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  aUocate 
suf  fldent  leaources  so  as  to  assure  that  ap- 
pUcations tor  asylum  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined on  a  timely  basis  under  this  paiar 
graph. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, gritnt  an  aUen  asylum  only  if  the 
inUnigraUcti  Judge  detominea  that  the  alien 
(A)  is  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
Uon  101(aX43XA),  and  (B)  does  not  meet  a 
condition  described  in  (me  of  the  subpara- 
graphs of  aecUon  343(hX3). 

"(5)  The  burden  of  proof  diaU  be  upon 
the  aUen  Applying  for  asylum  to  establish 
the  aUen's  eligiblUty  tot  asylum. 

"(6)  Aft«r  tnfcfcitig  a  determination  on  an 
application  for  asylum  under  this  section, 
an  immignition  Judge  may  not  reopen  the 
proceeding  at  the  request  of  the  appUcant 
except  upon  a  clear  showing  that,  since  the 
date  of  such  determination,  changed  cir- 
cumstances in  the  country  of  the  alien's  na- 
tlonaUty (Or.  in  the  case  of  an  alien  having 
no  natlonaUty.  the  country  of  the  alien's 
last  habltaal  resldenoe)  have  resulted  in  a 
change  In  the  aUen's  eUgibUity  for  asylum.". 
(3)  Stibgectlon  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "deter- 
mines that  the  aUen'*  and  by  inaerting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
",  or  (3)  meets  a  condition  described  in  one 
of  the  subt>aragraphs  of  section  34S(hX3).". 
(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  the  sole  and  exdusive  proce- 
dure for  deteimining  asylum.". 

(b)  Section  343(h)  (8  U£.C.  1353(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  appUcation  for  reUef  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  considered  to  be  an  ap- 
plication tor  asylum  under  secti(m  308  and 
shaU  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  section.**. 

(c)  Section  333(f)  (8  U,S.C.  ia03(f))  ta  re- 
designated as  "Sk.  333.  (fXl)." 

(d)  Section  333(f)  (8  U.ac.  1303(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsections  (f )  (3) 
and  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  records  or  any  document  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 


State,  or  any  other  Government  agency,  or 
foreign  govemmmt.  pertaining  to  the  issu- 
ance or  denial  of  any  application  for 
asylum,  refugee  status,  withholding  of  de- 
portation imder  sections  307.  208.  and 
a4S(h)  of  this  Act.  or  any  other  implication 
arising  under  a  claim  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  poUtical  opinion.  na- 
tlonaUty, or  membership  in  a  particular 
social  group,  shaU  be  confidential  and 
exempt  from  disdosure  and  shaU  be  used 
only  for  the  formtdatiim,  amendment,  ad- 
ministration, or  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration, natlonaUty,  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
the  case  may  be,  certified  copies  of  such 
records  may  be  made  available  to  a  court 
whidi  certifies  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  such  records  is  needed  by  the 
court  In  the  interests  of  the  ends  of  Justice 
In  a  case  pending  before  the  court. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  such  «>pUca- 
tion  for  asyliun.  refugee  status,  withholding 
of  deportation,  or  any  other  appUcation 
arising  under  a  claim  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  race.  reUgion.  poUtlcal  opinion,  na- 
tlonaUty or  membership  in  a  partlcular 
sodal  group:  Provided,  hoxoever.  That  this 
sulMection  shaU  not  limit  the  authority  of 
any  agency  to  withhold  information  pursu- 
ant to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.". 

ariujuva  datbs  amd  tramsition 

Sac.  135.  (aXl)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
Iqr  this  iMurt  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
oiactment  of  this  Act. 

(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  amendments  made  by  this  part 
(other  than  those  made  by  sections  131(a). 
133(aX3).  133(aX5).  133(aX9).  and  134(b)) 
ShaU  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  exclusion  or  deportation  proceed- 
ing (or  administrative  or  Judicial  review 
thereof)  which  was  initiated  before  the 
hearing  transition  date  (designated  under 
subsecUon  (cXlXA)),  or 

(U)  to  any  appUcation  for  asylum  fUed 
before  the  asylum  transition  date  (designat- 
ed under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)). 
In  the  case  of  such  proceedings  and  such  ap- 
pUcations initiated  before  such  dates  which 
continue  after  such  dates,  the  United  States 
Immigration  Board  shall  provide  that  immi- 
gration Judges  may  assume  and  perform 
such  functions  of  special  inquiry  officers  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
their  duties  as  immigration  judges. 

(B)  Paragr^hs  (1)(B),  (3).  (4),  and  (6)  of 
section  308(a)  and  section  208(b)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  124(a)  of  this  part)  shall  apply  to 
applications  for  asylum  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  against  whom 
exdusion  or  deportation  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  restriction  of  para- 
graph (IXBXi)  of  secUon  208(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act  (as  so  amend- 
ed) shaU  apply  to  asylum  appUcations  made 
more  than  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  (rather  than  the 
date  of  the  service  of  the  notice  of  such  ex- 
dusion or  deportation  proceeding),  and 

(U)  references  in  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  in  paragraph  (6)  of  such  sec- 
tion to  an  immigration  Judge  shaU  be 
deemed  (before  the  asylum  transition  date) 
to  be  a  reference  to  a  special  inquiry  officer 
conducting  the  asylum  hearing. 
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(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
131(b)  ShaU  apply  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings pending  on  or  omunenced  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bXl)  The  Attorney  Gen«al  shaU  appoint 
the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  caiairman.  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shaU  designate  a 
date,  not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed,  on  which  the 
Board  shaU  assume  the  present  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Immlpation  Appeals  (under 
existing  rules  and  regulations). 

(3XA)  The  Chairman  shaU  provide 
promptly  for  establishment  of  Interim  final 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  which  wiU 
apply  to  the  Board  (when  not  acting  as  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  under  para- 
graph (2))  and  immigration  Judges  under 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act,  afto- 
the  hearing  transition  date  or  asylum  tran- 
sition date,  desii^iated  under  subsection 
(cXl),  as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  such  interim  final  rules  are  established, 
the  Attorney  General  shaU  appoint  at  least 
ten  immigration  Judges  who  are  qualified  to 
be  designated  to  hear  asylum  cases  imder 
section  308  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
aUty  Act.  The  Board  shaU  provide  for  such 
special  training  of  these  immigration  Judges 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(cXl)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  from  the  existing 
special  inqiUry  system  to  the  immigration 
Judge  system,  the  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  Goieral,  shaU  desig- 
nate— 

(A)  a  "hearing  transition  date",  to  be  not 
later  than  forty-five  days  after  the  date  in- 
terim final  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
are  established  under  subsection  (bX3XA). 
and 

(B)  an  "asylum  transition  date**,  after  the 
establishment  of  interim  final  ndes  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  respecting  appUcations 
for  asylum  and  after  the  appointment  and 
designation  of  immigration  Judges  under 
subsecUon  (bXSXB). 

(2)  During  the  period  before  the  hearing 
transition  date  or  the  asylum  transition 
date  (in  the  case  of  asylum  hearings),  any 
proceeding  or  hearing  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  which  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  special  inquiry  officer  may  be 
conducted  by  an  individual  appointed  and 
qualified  as  an  immigration  Judge  in  accord- 
ance with  aU  the  rules  and  procedures  oth- 
erwise applicable  to  a  special  inquiry  offi- 
cer's conduct  of  such  proceeding  or  hearing. 

(d)  Individuals  acting  as  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  on  the  hearing  transition  date  may 
(without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law) 
assume  the  duties  of  an  acting  immigration 
judge  after  such  transition  date  during  the 
period  ending  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  such  individ- 
uals remain  in  such  capacity  through  the 
end  of  such  period  and  have  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board  or  as  immigration  Judges,  then  they 
ShaU  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  continuing 
employment  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  Department 
as  special  inquiry  officers  during  such 
period. 

(eXl)  The  enactment  of  this  part  shaU  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  rights  or  powers,  inter- 
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rupUon  of  JurtadleUon.  or  prejudloe  to  mat- 
ten  pffMHwg  In  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  or  before  epedal  Inquiry  offloen  <m 
the  dajr  before  thla  Act  takes  effects. 

(S)  Under  rales  established  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board,  with  re^eet  to  exclusion  and  depor- 
tation eases  r*~*W  as  of  the  hearing  tran- 
sition date  and  appUcfttlons  for  asylum 
Pf»iyH»ig  ss  of  the  asylum  transition  date, 
the  United  States  Immigration  Board  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals  and  immigration 
Judges  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  spedal  Inquiry  of  Hcen  for  the  purposes 
of  eff eetuatliw  the  continuation  of  all  exist- 
ing powers,  rights,  and  Jurisdiction. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  who— 

(1)  have  served  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years. 

(3)  are  not  appointed  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  or  as  im- 
migration Judges,  and 

(3)  continue  to  be  employed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  after  the  date  of  funcUons  of 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  are  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board. 

there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  grade  or  com- 
pensation for  one  year  after  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  the  individual's  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 

ncmncAL  Am  oolivoaifiira  AimiDiairrs 

Sac.  IM.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
234  (8  U.S.C.  1134)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "special  Inquiry  officers"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  Judges". 

(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  235  (8 
V&.C.  133S)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "special  Inquiry  offi- 
cers" in  the  first  sentooce  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "immigration  Judges". 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  Including  special  in- 
quiry offloers."  in  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  any  immigra- 
tion Judge". 

(C)  by  striking  out  ",  including  special  in- 
quiry officers."  in  the  sixth  sentence. 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and  special  inquiry  of- 
fkxrs"  in  the  sixth  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  immigration  Judges",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
cer" each  place  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "im- 
mipatkm  Judge". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  special  inquiry 
officer  for  further  inquiry"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
immigration  Judge  for  an  exclusion  hear- 
ing". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amoided— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  to  the  special  in- 
quiry officer  during  the  examination  before 
either  of  such  officers"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  insntlng  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  ex- 
amination or  an  immigration  Judge  during 
an  exclusion  hearing". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "no  further  inquiry  by 
a  special  inquiry  officer"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  fur- 
ther examination  or  exclusion  hearing". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "inquiry  or  further  in- 
quiry" tn  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "examination  or  hearing". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "any  inquiry  or  fur- 
ther inquiry  by  a  special  inquinr  officer"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  examination  or  hearing"  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "an  inquiry  before  a 
special  inquiry  officer"  tn  the  third  sentence 


and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
hearing  before  an  Immigration  Judge". 

(cKl)  Sections  106(a)(2).  23«.  and  243(b)  (8 
X3A.C.  lI0Sa(aX2).  1126.  13S3(b))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "A"  and  "a"  each 
place  either  appears  before  "special  Inquiry 
officer"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An" 
and  "an",  respectively. 

(dKl)  Sections  106(aX2)  and  336  (8  VB.C. 
1108a(aX3).  1336)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "special  inquiry  officer"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "immigraUon  Judge" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  236  (8  VAC. 
1336)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  immigration  Judge  shall  con- 
duct proceedings  under  this  section.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  further  inquiry" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  an  exclusion  hearing". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "at  the  inquiry"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  heuing", 

<D)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence. 

(E)  by  striking  out  "regulations  ss  the  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rules 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Board  shall  establish", 

(F)  by  striking  out  "inquiry"  in  the  sixth 
sentence  snd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hear- 
ing", and 

(0)  by  strildng  out  "inquiry"  in  the  sev- 
enth sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"hearing". 

(3)  Subsection  <b>  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Attorney  Gener- 
al" in  the  first  snd  fourth  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Immi- 
grioion  Board"  and  by  strilUng  out  the  third 
sentence. 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  Attorney 
General". 

(e>  Section  343(b)  (8  UJB.C.  13S2(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
cer" each  place  It  appears  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  seventh  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  Judge", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "shall  administer 
oaths"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Attor- 
ney General,"  in  the  first  senteiKX, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  shall  es- 
tablish", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "In  any  case"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "an  additional  immi- 
gration officer"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An  immigration 
officer"  and  by  striking  out  "in  such  case 
such  additional  immigration  officer"  in  that 
sentence, 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences. 

(6)  by  striking  out  "such  regulations"  and 
aU  that  follows  through  "shall  prescribe"  in 
the  seventh  sentoice  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rules  as  are  established  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board". 

(7)  by  striidng  out  "Such  regulations"  in 
the  eighth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Such  rules",  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General 
shall  be  fiiutl"  in  the  tenth  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  Judge 
shall  be  final  unless  reversed  on  appeal". 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3T3(d)  (8 
U.S.C.  1333(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  inquiry  officers"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "immigration  Judges". 


(g)  Sectloo  393  (8  U.&C.  1363)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"8k.  tn.  In  any  proceeding  or  hearing 
before  an  ImmigraUon  Jtidge  and  In  any 
appeal  before  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Board  from  any  such  proceeding,  the 
person  concerned  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
being  represented  (at  no  exi>ense  to  the 
Government  and  at  no  unreasonable  delay) 
by  such  counsel,  authorlied  to  practice  In 
such  proceedings,  as  he  shall  choose.". 

(h)  Section  360(c)  (8  U.8.C.  1503(c))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(and  appeals  thereof)"  In 
the  first  sentence  after  the  word  "proceed- 
ings", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(1)  Any  reference  in  section  30S(h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  in 
effect  before  March  17.  IMO,  to  a  special  In- 
quiry officer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence also  to  an  Immigration  Judge  under  sec- 
Uon  101(aX43)  of  such  Act. 

Pabt  D— Aojusmxirr  or  Status 

UXITATIOIIS    OK    ASJUSTlfXaT    OF    IIOKtMMl- 

oaAMTs  TO'imaoaAirT  status  it  visa  abus- 

XBS 

Sac.  131.  (a)  SecUon  34S(cX3)  (8  UAC. 
1355(cX3))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"hereafter  continues  in  or  accepts  unau- 
thorised employment  prior  to  filing  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  status"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "hss  failed  to  main- 
tain continuously  a  legal  status  since  entry 
into  the  United  States". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  applications  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  filed  before,  on.  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  E— DaPOiTATioii  Pkocbdwos 
BUKDni  or  proof 

Sh:.  141.  SecUon  291  (8  U.S.C.  1361)  is 
smended  in  the  third  sentence  by  inserting 
"to  identify  himself  correctly  by  name  and 
nationality  and"  after  "such  person". 

TITLE  II-REFORM  OP  LEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 

Part  A— iMMioRAirrs 

RUMDICAL  UmTATIOIfS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301 
(8  U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Exclusive  of  special  immigrants  de- 
fined in  section  101(aX37),  immlgrante  bom 
to  permanent  resident  aliens  during  a  tem- 
porary visit  abroad,  immediate  relatives 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
immigrants  admitted  under  section  311(a) 
on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issuance  of  a  visa  to 
their  accompanying  parent  who  is  such  an 
immediate  relative,  aliens  who  are  admitted 
or  granted  asylum  under  section  207  or  208, 
aliens  provided  records  of  permanent  resi- 
dence under  section  214(d>,  and  aliens 
whose  status  is  adjusted  to  permanent  resi- 
dent status  under  section  245A.  aliens  bom 
in  a  foreign  state  or  dependent  area  who 
may  be  Issued  immigrant  visas  or  who  may 
otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  are  limited  to— 

"(1)  family  reunification  immigrants  de- 
scribed in  section  203(a)  and  immigrants  ad- 
mitted under  section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a 
prior  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  accompany- 
ing parent  under  section  303(a).  in  a  number 
not  to  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the  number 
equal  to  (A)  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, minus  (B)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number 
of  immediate  relatives  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  who  in  the  previous 
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flaeal  year  were  Issued  immigrant  visas  or 
otherwise  acquired  the  status  <rf  aUens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  Unltad  States  for  per- 
manent resWenoe,  (11)  the  number  of  immi- 
grants admitted  under  seetkn  SlKa)  on  the 
basis  of  a  pttor  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  ac- 
companying parent  who  Is  sudi  an  immedi- 
ate relative  <1U)  the  number  of  Immigrants 
bom  to  peiknanent  resident  aliens  during  a 
temp(»ary  Visit  abroad,  and  (fv)  the  number 
of  aliens  Who  In  the  previous  flaeal  year 
were  provided  records  of  permanent  resi- 
dence under  secUon  314(d),  plus  (C)  the  dif- 
ference (If  any)  between  the  maximum 
number  of  visas  wbldi  may  be  Issued  imder 
paragraph  (3)  during  the  prior  fiscal  year 
and  the  manber  of  visas  issued  under  that 
paragraph  during  that  year,  and  not  to 
exceed  tai  «iy  of  the  fliit  three  quarters  of 
any  fiscal  yiear  37  per  centum  of  the  numeri- 
cal lUpltatl^  for  all  of  such  flaoal  year,  and 

"(3)  indepoident  Immigrants  described  In 
section  30|(b)  and  Immigrants  admitted 
under  sectfem  SlKa)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior 
issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  aceompanying 
parent  under  secUon  303(b).  In  a  number 
not  to  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year  the  number 
of  equal  to  (A)  seventy-five  thousand,  minus 
(B)  the  number  of  spedal  Immigranta  (other 
than  thpae  described  in  section 
101(aX37(A))  who  in  the  previous  fiscal  year 
were  issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  ac- 
qtilred  the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permenant  resi- 
dence, plus  (C)  the  difference  (if  any)  be- 
tween the  tn^»<""""  number  of  visas  which 
may  be  isgued  under  paragraph  (1)  during 
the  prior  f  feKal  year  and  the  number  of  visas 
issued  under  that  paragraph  during  that 
year,  and  not  to  exceed  in  any  of  the  first 
three  quarters  of  any  flaeal  year  27  per 
centum  of  the  numerical  llmltaUon  for  all 
of  such  fiseal  year.". 

(b)  Sectton  202(a)  (8  U.8.C.  1152(a))  is 
smended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  No  person"  and  in- 
serting in  leu  thereof  "(aXl)  Except  as  spe- 
dficaUy  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsecUon  snd  In  section  101(aX37),  301(b). 
203,  and  214(d).  no  person", 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  except  ss  spedfleal- 
ly"  and  all  that  follows  up  to  the  period  at 
the  end.  aitd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph} 

"(3XA)  texcept  as  imnrided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  total  number  of  naUves  of 
any  single  foreign  state  who  are  issued  im- 
migrant visas  or  may  otherwise  acquire  the 
status  of  an  aUen  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  under  subsecUons  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  203  or  who  are  admitted  under 
secUon  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issu- 
ance of  a  tisa  to  their  accompanying  parent 
under  subfeecUon  (a)  <»■  (b)  of  section  203 
shall  not  eocceed  In  any  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  twenty  thousand.  In  the  case  of  any 
foreign  state  other  than  a  foreign  state  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  or 

"(U)  forty  thousand  (or  the  number  deter- 
mined under  subparagraiA  (O),  in  the  case 
of  any  foreign  state  oonUguous  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(B)  If  in  a  fiscal  year  the  total  number  of 
immediate  relaUves  specified  in  secUon 
301(b).  immigrants  admitted  under  secUon 
211(a)  on  jthe  basta  of  a  prim-  Issuance  of  a 
visa  to  their  accompanying  parent  who  is 
such  an  iitunedlate  relative,  aliens  provided 
records  of  permanent  residence  under  sec- 
Uon 314(d).  and  special  immigrants  defined 
in  secUon  101(aX27)  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  thereof)  who 
were  issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  ac- 
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quired  the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence who  are  naUves  of  a  particular  for- 
eign state  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  then 
the  numerical  llmltaUon  applicable  to  that 
state  In  the  following  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  vatti  excess. 

"(C)  If  In  any  fiscal  year  the  number  of 
aUcns  chargeable  to  a  contiguous  foreign 
state  who  are  issued  immigrant  visss  or  oth- 
erwise acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent resldmce  Is  less  than  forty  thousand, 
then  in  the  following  fiscal  year  the  niunber 
to  be  used  In  clause  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
for  the  other  contiguous  foreign  state  shall 
be  forty  thousand  plus  the  amount  of  the 
difference.". 

rex  AHD  HONFRXFKRXHCX  AIXOCATIOH 
STSTXIIS 

303.  (aXl)  Section  203  (8  U.&C.  1153) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  as  subsecUons  (e)  through  (h), 
remecUvely.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsecUon  (a)  and  in- 
setting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  PRanoxHCB  Allocatiom  for  Familt 
Ttxawmuaiam  Tmmtorahts.— Aliens  subject 
to  the  numerical  llmltaUon  specified  in  sec- 
tion 301(aXl)  for  family  retmUicaUon  immi- 
grants shall  be  allotted  visss  ss  follows: 

"(1)    UmiARRIED    SONS    AHD    DAOGSRRS    OF 

ciTixaas.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are 
the  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  allocated  visas 
in  a  number  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
such  numerical  limitaUon,  plus  any  visas 
not  required  for  the  class  specified  in  para- 
graph (4).  

"(3)  SrOUSBS  AHD  CHTI.nSKH  OP  permamkht 

■nnHorr  aukhs.— Qualified  immigrants  who 
are  the  spouses  or  children  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
who  (A)  as  of  May  27, 1982,  had  received  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  made  on  their  behalf  for 
preference  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ship described  in  this  paragr«>h  as  in  effect 
on  such  date,  and  (B)  continue  to  qualify 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  ss  in  effect  on 
such  date  shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a 
number  not  to  exceed  65  per  centum  of  such 
numerical  llmitaUon.  plus  any  visas  not  re- 
quired for  the  class  specified  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3)  M*»"""»  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  CTTI- 

zxhs.— Qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the 
married  sons  or  married  daughters  of  citi- 
aens  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  allocated 
visss  in  a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cmtum  of  such  numerical  limitation,  plus 
any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
"(4)  Unmarried  brothers  ard  sisters  op 

ClTliaaS  AHD  PREVIOUS  FIFTH  PREFEREHCE.— 

"(A)  qualified  immigrants  who  are  the  un- 
married brothers  or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes,  if  such  citizens  are  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 

"(B)  qualified  immigrants  who  (i)  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  ImmigraUon 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983  had  re- 
ceived approval  of  a  petition  made  on  their 
behalf  for  preference  sUtus  by  reason  of 
the  relaUonshlp  described  in  paragraph  (5) 
of  secUon  203(a)  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  such  date,  and  (ii)  continue 
to  qualify  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  such  date, 
shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  numerical  llm- 
ltaUon. plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the 


ristsrs  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8).". 
"(b)  PamRXHCx  ahd  NoHnamxHCB  Aux>- 

CATIOH      FOR       IHSEFKRDBIT      ImnaRAHTB.- 

Aliens  subject  to  the  numerical  limitation 
specified  in  section  201(aX2)  for  independ- 
ent immigranta  shall  be  allocated  visas  as 
follows: 
"(1)  Aliens  who  arb  imnios  or  thb  pro- 

FBSSIOHS      HOLDIHG      DOCTORAL     DEGREES     OR 
AUKHS    OF    EXCEPTIOHAL    ABILITT.— Qualified 

immigranta  who  are  members  of  the  profes- 
sions holding  doctoral  degrees  (or  the  equiv- 
alent degree)  or  who  because  of  their  excQ>- 
tional  ability  in  the  sciences,  arts,  or  busi- 
ness, will  substantially  benefit  prospecUvely 
the  naUonal  economy,  cultural  or  educa- 
Uonal  interests,  or  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  services  in  the  sciences, 
arts,  professions,  or  business  are  sought  by 
an  employer  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
allocated  visas.  The  Attorney  General  may. 
when  he  deems  It  to  be  in  the  naUonal  In- 
terest, waive  the  requirement  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  that  an  alien's  services  in  the 
sciences,  arts,  professions,  or  business  be 
sought  by  an  employer  in  the  United  States. 
In  determining  imder  this  paragraph 
whether  an  immigrant  has  excepUonal  abili- 
ty, the  possession  of  a  degree,  diploma,  cer- 
tificate, or  similar  award  from  a  college,  uni- 
versity, school,  or  other  institution  of  learn- 
ing or  a  license  to  practice  or  certification 
for  a  particular  profession  or  occupaUon 
shall  not  by  Itself  be  considered  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  exceptional  ability. 

"(2)  Skilled  workers.— Qusllfied  immi- 
granta who  are  capable  of  performing 
sklUed  labor,  not  of  a  temitorary  or  seasonal 
nature,  for  which  qualified  workers  are  not 
available  in  the  United  States.  shaU  be  allo- 
cated any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  NoHPREFEREHCE  ALiEHS.— Vlsss  author- 
ized in  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
201(aX2),  less  those  required  for  issuance  to 
the  classes  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  snd 
(2).  shall  be  made  available  to  other  quali- 
fied immigranta  in  the  chronological  order 
in  which  they  qualify.  No  immigrant  visa 
shall  be  issued  under  this  paragraph  to  an 
adopted  child  or  prospective  adopted  child 
of  a  United  SUtes  citizen  or  lawfully  resi- 
dent alien  unless  (A)  a  valid  home  study  has 
been  favorably  recommended  by  an  agency 
of  the  SUte  of  the  child's  proposed  resi- 
dence, or  by  an  agency  authorized  by  that 
SUte  to  conduct  such  a  study,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  adopted  abroad,  by  an  appro- 
priate public  or  private  adoption  agency 
which  is  licensed  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 
(B)  the  child  has  been  irrevocably  released 
for  immigration  and  adopUon.  No  natural 
parent  or  prior  adoptive  parent  of  any  such 
child  ShaU  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  psr- 
entage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
sUtus  under  this  Act.  No  inunigrant  visa 
shall  otherwise  be  issued  under  this  para- 
graph to  an  unmarried  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  except  a  child  who  is  accompany- 
ing or  following  to  join  his  natural  parent 
An  immigrant  visa  shall  not  be  issued  to  an 
immigrant  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
until  the  consular  officer  is  in  receipt  of  a 
determlnaUon  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
212(aX14).  The  provisions  of  sections 
212(d)(ll)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
alien  petiUoning  to  be  classified  as  a  prefer- 
ence immigrant  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  Guide  for  Allocatioh  Betweeh  Pref- 
erence Systems.— Where  it  is  determined 
that  the  maximum  number  of  visas  will  be 
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made  available  under  McUon  aoxaxa)  to 
nattvca  of  any  lincle  foreign  atate  (defined 
In  aeetloB  SOKb)  or  anj  dqwndent  area  (de- 
fined In  aectkm  WXc))  in  any  flacal  year.  In 
deteminlnc  whether  to  provide  for  viaaa  to 
meh  natlvea  under  the  preference  ayatcm 
deaerfbed  In  mbaeetion  (a)  or  that  deaerlbed 
In  lubaection  (b).  tIm  numben  with  reject 
to  nattvea  of  that  state  ahall  be  allocated  (to 
the  extent  practicable  and  otherwiw  con- 
liatent  with  thla  aectlon)  in  a  manner  so 
that  the  ratio  of — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  (A)  the  number  of  family 
reonlfleatloo  ImmlsTants  described  in  sub- 
seetloo  (a),  and  (B)  the  number  of  immedi- 
ate relatlres  specified  in  section  Ml(b),  im- 
migrants bom  to  permanent  residents 
duriiv  a  temporary  visit  abroad,  immigrants 
admitted  under  section  211(a)  on  the  basis 
of  a  prior  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  accom- 
panyiiv  parent  who  Is  such  an  immediate 
relative  or  undo'  section  a03(a).  and  aliens 
movlded  records  of  permanent  residence 
under  section  314(d).  who  are  naUves  of 
such  state  and  who  are  issued  immigrant 
visas  or  otherwise  acquire  the  sUtus  of 
allois  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  in  that 
flaeal  year,  to 

"(2)  the  sum  of  (A)  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent Immigrants  described  in  subsection 
(b).  and  (B)  the  number  of  special  immi- 
gianU  defined  In  section  lOKaXST)  (other 
than  those  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof)  and  immigrants  admitted  under 
section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  Issu- 
ance of  a  visa  to  their  accompanying  parent 
under  section  a03(b).  who  are  natives  of 
■ueh  state  and  who  are  issued  immigrant 
visas  or  otherwise  acquire  the  sUtus  of 
aliens  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  in  that 
fiscal  year,  is  equal  to  4.65  to  1. 

"(dXl)  A  spouse  at  child  as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B).  (C).  (D),  or  (E)  of  sec- 
tion lOl(bXl)  shall,  if  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  an  Immigrant  status  and  the  immediate 
Issuance  of  a  visa  imder  subsection  (a)  or 
(b).  be  entitled  to  the  same  status,  and  the 
same  order  of  omslderatlon  provided  in  the 
respective  subsection,  if  aconnpanying  or 
following  to  Join,  his  spouse  or  parent. 

"(3)  Waiting  llsU  of  appUcanU  for  visas 
under  this  section  shall  be  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  as  so  re- 
designated. Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  under  subsection  (b)" 
after  "subsection  (a)"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  respective  subsection". 

(b)  Section  202  (8  U.8.C.  1152)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (e).  section  304  (8 
U.S.C.  1154)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (f).  and  section  345(b)  (8  VS.C. 
1255(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "202(e) 
or". 

(cXlXA)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  303  (8 
U.S.C.  1153).  as  redesignated  by  subaecUon 
(aXl).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a) 
or  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)". 

(B)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section,  as  so 
redesignated,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (a)  or  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2XA)  Subsection  (a)  of  sectkm  304  (8 
U.aC.  1154)  Is  amoided- 


(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1).  (4),  or 
(5)  of  section  203(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1).  or  (S)  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)". 

(U)  by  striking  out  "section  203(aXS)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  of 
secUon  303(b)".  and 

(Ui)  by  striking  out  "203(aKe)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '203(bK3)  or  303(bX3)". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  303(a)  (3) 
or  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1).  (3)  or  (3)  of  secUon  303(b)". 

(d)  Section  341(aX9)  (8  U.S.C.  1251(aX9)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(9)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or",  and 

(3>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  was  admitted  as  an  independent  im- 
migrant end  of  the  one-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  entry  failed  to  invest  sub- 
stantial capital  in  an  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  as  required  in  such  paragraph 
or,  having  made  such  investment,  has  failed 
without  good  cause  to  maintain  such  an  in- 
vestment for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
after  the  date  of  such  entry  or  after  the 
date  such  substantial  investment  was  made, 
which  ever  date  was  later". 

LABoa  cnmncATiON 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section 
313(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1183(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(A)  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient qualified  worker  (or  equally  qualified 
workers  in  the  case  of  aliens  (i)  who  are 
meml>en  of  the  teaching  profession  or  who 
have  exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  or 
arU)  available  in  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
occupations  In  which  the  aliens  will  be  em- 
ployed: (B)  sufficient  workers  in  the  United 
States  could  not  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  be  trained  for  such  occupations  by 
(or  through  funds  provided  by)  potential 
employers:  and  (C)  the  employment  of 
aliens  in  such  occupations  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  who  are  simi- 
larly employed.  In  making  such  determina- 
tions the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use  labor 
market  information  without  reference  to 
the  specific  Job  opportunity  for  which  certi- 
fication is  requested.  An  alien  on  behalf  of 
whom  a  certification  is  sought  must  have  an 
offer  of  employment  from  an  employer  in 
the  United  States.  The  exclusion  of  aliens 
under  this  paragraph  shall  only  apply  to 
preference  immigrants  described  in  section 
303(b)  (1)  and  (2)  and  to  nonpreference  im- 
migrants described  in  section  203(bK3).  De- 
cisions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  including  the  issu- 
ance and  content  of  regulations  and  the  use 
of  labor  market  information  under  this 
paragraph,  shaU  be  reviewable  by  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  court  shall  not  set  aside  such  a  deci- 
sion unless  there  is  compelling  evidence 
that  the  Secretary  made  such  decision  in  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  manner;". 

(b)  Section  212(d)  (8  U.S.C.  1181(d)>  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  requirement  in  paragraph  (14) 
of  subsection  (a)  relating  to  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment from  an  employer  in  the  United 
States  may  be  waived  with  respect  to  any 
alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant  under  section  203(bXl).  If  the 


Attorney  General  deems  It  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional interest.". 

o-t  sracuL  nfMnauiRS 

Sic  204.  (a)  SecUon  101(aX27)  (8  U,&C. 
1101(aX27))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (O).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(H)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ":  or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(IXi)  an  immigrant  who  Is  the  unmarried 
son  or  daughter  of  an  officer  or  employee, 
or  of  a  former  officer  or  employee,  of  an 
international  organisation  described  In 
paragraph  (15XOXi).  and  (I)  while  main- 
taining the  status  of  a  nonimmigrant  under 
paragraph  (15XOXiv)  or  paragraph  (15(N). 
has  resided  and  been  physically  preaent  in 
the  United  States  within  seven  years  of  the 
date  of  application  for  a  visa  or  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  to  a  status  under  this  sub- 
paragraph and  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre- 
gating at  least  seven  years  lietween  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  (U)  ap- 
plies for  admission  under  this  subparagraph 
no  later  than  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  or 
six  months  after  the  date  this  subparagraph 
is  enacted,  whichever  is  later, 

"(ii)  an  immigrant  who  is  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  deceased  officer  or  employee  of 
such  an  international  organization,  and  (I) 
whUe  maintaining  the  status  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  paragraph  (ISKOKlv)  or  para- 
graph (15XN).  has  resided  and  been  phys- 
ically present  in  the  United  States  within 
seven  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  a 
visa  or  for  adjustment  of  status  to  a  status 
under  this  subparagraph  and  for  a  period  or 
periods  aggregating  at  least  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  death  of  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee, and  (II)  applies  for  admission  under  this 
subparagraph  no  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  such  death  or  six  months 
after  the  date  this  subparagraph  is  enacted, 
whichever  Is  later, 

"(ill)  an  immigrant  who  is  a  retired  officer 
or  employee  of  such  an  international  orga- 
nization, and  (1)  while  maintaining  the 
status  of  a  nonimmigrant  under  paragraph 
(ISXGKiv).  has  resided  and  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  application  for  a  visa  or 
for  adjustment  of  status  to  a  status  under 
this  subparagraph  and  for  a  period  or  peri- 
ods aggregating  at  least  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  officer  or  employee's  retirement  from 
any  such  international  organization,  and 
(II)  applies  for  admission  under  this  sub- 
paragraph (i)  on  or  before  December  31. 
1992  and  (ii)  no  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  such  retirement  or  six  mcmths 
after  the  date  this  subparagraph  is  enacted, 
whichever  is  later  or 

"(iv)  an  immigrant  who  is  the  spouse  of  a 
retired  officer  or  employee  accorded  the 
status  of  special  immigrant  under  clause 
(iii),  accompanying  or  following  to  Join  such 
retired  officer  or  employee  as  a  member  of 
his  immediate  family.". 

(b)  Section  101(aX15)  (8  U.S.C. 
llOKaKlS))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or* 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (L),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(M)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or  ",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(NXi)  the  parent  of  an  alien  accorded  the 
status  of  special  immigrant  imder  para- 
graph (27XIXi).  but  only  If  and  while  the 
alien  Is  a  child,  or 

"(ii)  a  child  of  such  parent  or  of  an  alien 
accorded  the  sUtus  of  a  special  immigrant 
under  paragraph  (27X1)  (U).  (ill),  or  (iv).". 
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Efisininfa  nan  am  Taamino* 
Sic.  205.  <a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  201.,  301  and  203  aliaU  apply  to  the 
admlalon  of  aliens  to  the  United  States  on 
and  after  Odtober  1. 1084.  The  amendmenU 
made  by  section  204  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  cciaetment  of  thla  Act 

(bXl)  In  tke  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
section  204(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  before  October  1,  1984.  such 
petition  ShaU  be  deemed,  as  of  such  date,  to 
be  a  petition  for  the  new  correspooding 
preference  Or  nonpreference  status  (as  de- 
fined in  pafttgraph  (2)),  and  the  priority 
date  for  such  petition  shall  remain  in  effect 
(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "new  corresponding  preference  or  non- 
prefermoe  gtatus"  meana,  in  the  ease  of  a 
petition  for  a— 

(A)  preference  status  described  In  aectlon 
203(aXl)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (as  ih  effect  on  September  30, 1984). 
the  preference  status  deecribed  In  such  sec- 
Uon as  In  effect  after  such  date: 

(B)  preference  sUtua  deanibed  in  section 
203(aX2)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984).  the  preference  status  de- 
scribed in  such  section  as  In  effect  after 
such  date: 

(C)  preference  sUtus  described  In  secUon 
203(aX3)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984).  the  preference  status  de- 
scribed In  both  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
secUon  203(b)  of  such  Act  as  tai  effect  after 
such  date: 

(D)  preference  sUtus  deacribed  In  section 
203(aX4)  of  such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1084).  the  preference  status  de- 
scribed In  secUon  203(aX3)  of  such  Act  as  In 
effect  after  such  date: 

(E)  prefedence  status  deacribed  in  section 
203(aX5)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984).  the  preferaaoe  status  de- 
scribed In  secUon  203(aX4)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  after  auch  date: 

(F)  preference  status  described  in  secUon 
203(aX6)  of  such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984),  the  preference  status  de- 
scribed in  section  203(bX2)  in  the  case  of 
skilled  labor,  or  the  mmineference  status 
described  in  section  203(bX3).  tai  the  case  of 
unskilled  labor,  of  such  Act  as  In  effect  after 
such  date:  stid 

(G)  nonpfeferenoe  status  deacribed  In  sec- 
Uon 203(aX7)  of  such  Act  (as  In  effect  on 
September  tO,  1984).  the  preference  statuses 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  203(b) 
of  such  Act  (as  In  effect  after  such  date)  in 
the  case  of  investors  or  the  nonpreference 
described  in  secUon  203(bX3)  of  such  Act  (as 
in  effect  after  such  date)  In  the  case  of  non- 
investors.    , 

(c)  When  an  immigrant,  in  possession  of 
an  unexpired  Immigrant  visa  issued  before 
October  1.  1984.  makes  appllcaUon  for  ad- 
mission, his  admissibility  under  paragraphs 
(20)  and  (21)  of  section  212(a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined und4r  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  such  visa. 
F^iT  B— Nommaouurrs 
H-t  wDidna 

Sk.  211.  (a)  Paragraph  (15XH)  of  sectfcm 
101(a)  (8  tJJS.C.  1101(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  perform  temporary  services 
or  labor,  if  unemployed  persons  capable  of 
performing  such  service  or  labor  cannot  be 
found  in  this  country"  in  clause  (U)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  to  perform  agri- 
cultural labor  or  servicea.  as  defined  by  Uie 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  regulations,  of  a  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  nature,  or  (b)  to  perform 
other  temporary  or  labor". 

(b)  SecUon  214  (8  VJS.C.  1184)  is  amend- 
ed- 


(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subaecUon  (a) 
the  following  new  sentences:  "An  alien  may 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  secUon 
101(aX15XHXllXa)  for  an  aggregate  period 
of  more  than  eight  numths  in  any  calendar 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labor 
or  aervieea  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migraUon  Reform  and  Ckmtrol  Act  of  1983. 
has  recognized  require  a  longer  period, 
which  may  exceed  one  year.  An  alien  who 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  secUon  101(aX15XHXil) 
during  the  pretxding  five-year  period  may 
not  be  admitted  under  that  provision  if  the 
alien  violated  the  terms  of  any  such  previ- 
ous admission.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  for  such  procedures  for  the  entry 
and  exit  of  nonimmigrants  described  in  sec- 
Uon 101(aX15XHXU)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsecUon  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2XA)  A  petiUon  to  import  an  alien  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  section  lOl(aXlS)- 
(HXll)  may  not  be  itf>proved  by  the  Attorney 
G<«eral  unless  the  petiUoner  has  applied  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  certificaUon 
that- 

"(i)  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  who 
are  able,  willing,  qualified,  and  who  will  be 
available  at  the  time  and  at  the  place 
needed  to  perform  the  labor  or  services  in- 
volved in  the  peUUon.  and 

"(ii)  the  employment  of  the  alien  in  such 
labor  or  services  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  are  similarly 
employed. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require  by  reg- 
ulation, as  a  condition  of  issuing  the  certifi- 
caUon. the  payment  of  a  fee  to  recover  the 
reasonable  costs  of  processing  applications 
for  certification. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  issue 
a  certificaUon  under  subparagraphs  (A)  if— 

"(1)  there  is  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute  which,  under  the 
regulaUons.  precludes  such  certification;  or 

"(U)  the  employer,  during  the  previous 
two  years,  employed  nonimmigrant  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  section 
101(aX15XHXii)  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  that  the  employer  during 
that  period  substantially  violated  an  essen- 
tial term  or  condiUon  of  the  labor  certifica- 
Uon with  respect  to  the  employment  of  do- 
mestic or  nonimmigrant  workers  or  has  not 
paid  a  penalty  (or  penalties)  for  such  viola- 
tions which  may  be  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  except  that  no  employer  may 
be  denied  certificaUon  for  more  than  one 
year  for  any  such  violation. 

"(3XA)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  under  section 
lOKaXlSXHXUXa)- 

"(i)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  re- 
quire that  such  an  appllcaUon  for  labor  cer- 
tificaUon be  filed  more  than  eighty  days 
before  the  first  date  the  employer  requires 
the  labor  or  services  of  the  alien; 

"(11)  such  appllcaUon  shall  be  considered 
to  have  met  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  within 
seven  days  of  the  filing  of  such  appllcaUon, 
notifies  the  employer  filing  such  appllcaUon 
whether  such  mipllcation  meets  such  re- 
quirements and.  If  not,  states  the  reasons 
therefor  and  provides  an  opportunity  of  the 


prompt  resubmission  of  a  modified  appllca- 
Uon; 

"(Hi)  the  Secretary  of  LalXH'  shall  make, 
not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the  date 
such  labor  or  services  are  first  required  to 
be  performed,  the  oerUf icaUcm  described  in 
paragraphs  (2KA)  (i)  and  (11)  if  an  employo- 
has  ccmplied  with  the  criteria  for  cwUfica- 
tion,  including  the  recruitment  of  eligible 
individuals  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  employer  does  not  actually  have,  or 
has  not  been  provided  with  referrals  of. 
qualified  eligible  indlvidiuds  who  have 
agreed  to  perform  such  labor  or  services  on 
the  terms  and  condiUons  of  a  Job  offer 
which  meets  the  requirem«ita  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  who  are  otherwise  available,  except 
that  the  terms  of  such  labor  certification 
shall  remain  effecUve  only  if  the  employer 
continues  to  accept  for  employmmt.  untU 
the  date  the  aliens  depart  for  work  witii  the 
employer,  qualified  eligible  individuals  who 
apply  to  the  employer  or  are  referred  to  the 
employer,  and 

"(iv)  the  peUUon.  or  the  atwlication  for  a 
certificaUon,  may  be  fUed  by  an  association 
representing  agricultural  producers  who  use 
agricultural  labor  or  services.  The  filing  of 
such  a  petition  or  appllcaUon  on  a  member's 
behalf  does  not  relieve  the  member  of  any 
liability  for  representaUons  made  in  such 
peUUon  or  application  unless  the  associa- 
tion is  the  sole  employer  of  all  alien  agricul- 
tural labor  or  services,  in  which  case  only 
the  association  shall  be  liable  for  represen- 
tations made  in  such  petition  or  application. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
for  an  expedited  procedure  for  the  review  of 
a  denial  of  certification  under  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  case  of  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
section  lOKaXlSXHXUXa),  or  at  the  appU- 
cant's  request,  a  de  novo  administrative 
hearing. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  expedi- 
tiously make  a  new  determination  on  the 
request  for  certification  in  the  case  of  a 
nonimmigrant  described  in  secUon 
lOKaKlSKHKliXa)  if  qualified  eligible  indi- 
viduals are  not  actually  available  at  the 
time  such  labor  or  services  are  required  and 
a  certification  was  denied  in  whole  or  in 
part  because  of  the  availability  of  qualified 
eligible  individuals.  If  the  employer  asserts 
that  any  eligible  individuals  who  have  been 
referred  are  not  qualified,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  employer  to  establish  that 
the  individuals  referred  are  not  qualified  be- 
cause of  employment-related  reasons. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'eligible  individual'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  employment,  an  individual  who  is 
not  an  unauthorized  alien  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 274A(aX4))  with  respect  to  that  em- 
ployment. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  Cxeneral  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  certifications  provid- 
ed under  this  subsection,  the  impact  of 
aliens  admitted  pursuant  to  such  certifica- 
tions on  labor  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  compliance  of  employers  and 
nonimmigrants  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  nonimmigrants'  admission  to 
the  United  States. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  $10,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses (A)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for 
temporary  labor  and  services  which  might 
otherwise  be  performed  by  nonimmigranta 
described  in  section  lOKaKlSXHXU).  and 
(B)  of  monitoring  terms  and  conctttions 
under  which  such  nonimmigrants  (and  do- 
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woiken  aiaployed  by  the  aune  em- 
plogrcn)  are  cmployvd  in  the  United  State*. 
TIM  Secretanr  of  Labor  is  autborlMd  to 
take  audi  acttaoa.  tnclwftn«  hnpoahn  appro- 
priate penalUea  and  aeeklnc  appropriate  in- 
jonettfe  relief  and  tputXtlc  performanee  of 
oantrafCtual  obUgatlona,  aa  may  be  neoeaary 
to  aame  employer  compliance  with  terms 
and  eondltlaaa  of  employment  under  this 
subaectton.".  and 
<4)  by  addtaw  at  the  end  the  followlnc  new 


"<e)  The  prorialans  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(e)  of  this  section  preempt  any  State  or 
local  law  reculatlnc  admlasibiUty  of  nonlm- 
mlcrant  workers.". 

(e)  The  amendaaenta  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  petttfcms  and  applications  fOed 
under  section  ai4(c)  of  the  Iramlcratlon  and 
Natlanallty  Act  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d>  The  Attorney  Oenerml  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  labor  and.  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  labor  or  senrices.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  approve  all 
legulatloos  to  be  issued  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing any  othCT  provisions  of  law.  final 
regulations  Implementing  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  issued,  on  an 
interim  or  other  basis,  not  later  than  the 
nrst  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sac  312.  (a)  Section  213(e)  (8  U.&C. 
lisace))  k  amended— 

<1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "No  person". 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "training,"  the  fol- 
lowtaw  "or  (2)  admitted  under  section 
lOKaMlS)  (F)  or  (If)  or  acquiring  such 
status  after  acknlsskm.".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "clause  (ill)"  in  the 
second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (IXUl)  or  clause  (2)".  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Ani  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Attorney  Oenerml 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  waive  such  two-year  foreign  resl- 
dmoe  requirement— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  admitted  on  or 
before  Septonber  30.  1M9,  under  section 
lOKaXlSXF).  (i)  who  is  applying  for  a  visa 
as  an  immigrant  described  in  section 
203(bKl)  and  who  has  obtained  his  degree 
from  a  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  has  been  offered  a  position 
as  a  faculty  member  or  academic  researcher 
in  the  field  in  which  he  obtained  his  degree 
by  a  United  States  college  or  university,  or 
(11)  who  has  obtained  a  degree  in  a  natural 
science,  mathonatics.  computer  science,  or 
an  engineering  field  from  a  college  or  uni- 
veistty  in  the  United  States,  who  is  applying 
for  a  visa  as  an  immigrant  described  in  sec- 
tk»  303(b)  (1)  or  (3).  and  who  has  been  of- 
fered a  research,  business,  or  technical  posi- 
tion by  a  United  States  onployer  in  the 
field  in  which  he  obtained  soch  degree,  or 
(ill)  who  has  obtained  an  advanced  degree  in 
business  or  economics  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  who  has  excep- 
tional ability  in  business  or  economics,  who 
is  applying  for  a  visa  as  an  immigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  303(b)  (1)  or  (3),  and  who 
has  been  offered  a  research,  business  or 
t^tinfa^i  position  by  a  United  States  em- 
ployer which  is  in  the  field  in  which  he  ob- 
tained soch  degree  and  which  requires  such 
exceptional  ability,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  admitted 
under  section  lOKaKlSHF)  who  has  ob- 
tained a  degree  in  a  natural  science,  com- 


puter sdenee.  or  In  a  field  of  engineering  or 
buslnesa.  who  is  applying  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
Immigrant  described  in  section 
101(aX15HB)(ill).  and  who  will  recehre  no 
more  than  four  years  of  training  by  a 
United  States  firm,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity,  whkh  training  wm  enable  such 
alien  to  return  to  the  country  of  his  nation- 
ality or  last  resldenoe  and  be  employed 
there  as  a  manager  by  the  same  firm,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  levsl  entity,  or  a  branch, 
subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 
Thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Attorney  General  shaU  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  number  of 
aliens  who  applied  for.  and  the  number  of 
aliens  who  were  granted,  waivers  of  the  two- 
year  foreign  resldenoe  requirement  pursu- 
ant to  subclause  (A)  of  the  preceding  provi- 
so during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
Jointly  shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  impact 
of  the  waivers  made  pursuant  to  subclause 
(A)  of  the  preceding  proviso  on  the  profes- 
sional or  technical  labor  requirements  of 
foreign  countries  and  Jointly  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  not  later  than  the  dose  of  the 
fiscal  year  1M6  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings  of 
such  study.". 

(b)  Section  34S(c)  (8  VB.C.  135ft(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(3)" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  ",  or  (4)  an  alien  (other 
than  an  immediate  relative  specified  in  sec- 
tion 201(b)  or  an  alien  who  has  received  a 
waiver  of  the  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement of  section  212(e)  who  entered  the 
United  States  dasaified  as  s  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (M)  of  section 
lOl(aXlS)  or  who  was  admitted  as  a  nonim- 
migrant visitor  without  a  visa  under  section 
212(1).". 

(cXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  apply  to  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
<b)  apply  to  aliens  without  regard  to  the 
date  the  aliens  enter  the  United  States, 
except  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  aliens  who  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  meet  the  qualifications 
for  a  waiver  of  the  two-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  under  paragraph  (A)  of 
section  212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (as  amended  by  section  (a)  of 
this  section). 

VISA  WAivn  Foa  cixtaiii  visnoas 

Sac.  213.  (a)  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1X1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  authorised  to  establish  a 
pilot  program  (hereafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'program')  under  which 
the  requirement  of  paragraph  (26XB)  of 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
acting  Jointly  and  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection.  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who— 

"(A)  is  applying  for  admission  during  the 
pilot  program  period  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (5))  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  (de- 
scribed in  section  lOKaXlSXB))  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ninety  days; 

"(B)  is  a  national  of  a  country  which— 


"(1)  extends  (or  agrees  to  extend)  redmo- 
eal  prtvUegea  to  dtiiens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  Statea.  and 

"(U)  is  designated  as  a  pilot  country  under 
paragraph  liY, 

"(C)  before  such  admission  completes 
such  immigration  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  establish  under  paragraph 
(3XC)  and  executes  a  wahwr  of  review  and 
appeal  described  in  paragraph  (3XD): 

"(D>  has  a  round-trip,  nonrefundable, 
nontransferable,  open-dated  transportation 
Ucket  which— 

"(1)  is  issued  by  a  carrier  which  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  described  in  para- 
graph (4).  and 

"(11)  guarantees  transport  of  the  alien  out 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
alien's  visit;  and 

"(E)  has  been  determined  not  to  represent 
a  threat  to  the  welfare,  health,  safety,  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes: 
except  that  no  such  alien  may  be  admitted 
without  a  visa  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if 
the  alien  failed  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  any  previous  admission  as  a  nonim- 
migrant. 

"(2XA)  The  program  may  not  be  put  into 
operation  untU  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period  begliming  on  the  date  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  submits  to  the  Congress  a  certi- 
fication that  the  screening  and  monitoring 
system  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  is 
operational  and  that  the  form  described  in 
subparagraph  (C)  has  been  produced. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  develop 
and  establish  an  automated  data  arrival  and 
departure  control  system  to  screen  and 
monitor  the  arrival  into  and  departure  from 
the  United  States  of  nonimmigrant  visitors 
receiving  a  visa  waiver  under  the  program. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  develop 
a  form  for  use  under  the  program.  Such 
form  shall  be  consistent  and  compatible 
with  the  control  system  developed  under 
subparagraph  (B).  Such  form  shall  provide 
for,  among  other  items— 

"(i)  a  summary  description  of  the  condi- 
tions for  excluding  nonimmigrant  visitors 
from  the  United  States  under  subsection  (a) 
and  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  a  description  of  the  conditions  of 
entry  with  a  waiver  under  this  subsection, 
induding  the  limitation  of  such  entry  to 
ninety  days  and  the  consequences  of  failure 
to  abide  by  such  conditions,  and 

"(111)  questions  for  the  alien  to  answer 
concerning  any  previous  denial  of  the  alien's 
application  for  a  visa. 

"(D)  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
alien  has  waived  any  right  (I)  to  review  or 
appeal  under  the  Act  of  an  immigration  of- 
ficer's determination  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  the  alien  at  the  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  or  (11)  to  contest,  other  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  applicant  for  asylum,  any 
action  for  deportation  against  the  alien. 

"(3XA)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  actiiig  Jointly  may  desig- 
nate up  to  eight  countries  as  pilot  countries 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  period  begirmlng  after  the 
thirty-day  period  described  in  paragraph 
(2XA)  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  which  begins  after  such 
thirty-day  period,  a  country  may  not  be  des- 
ignated as  a  pilot  country  unless— 

"(1)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  diuing  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.0  percentum  of 
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the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant  vUtor 
visas  for  nationals  of  that  country  which 
were  granted  or  refused  during  those  years, 
and 

"(U)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  dther  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fkcal  years  was  Ie«  than  1.5  per- 
centum of  the  total  number  of  nonlmmi- 
grant  visiter  visas  for  natVmals  of  that 
country  which  were  granted  or  refused 
during  that  year. 

"(C)  For  each  flacal  year  (wfthln  the  pilot 
program  pgrlod)  after  the  period  specified 
In  subparatf«ph  (B>— 

"(i)  in  th«  case  of  a  country  whkdi  was  a 
pilot  oountty  in  the  previous  flacal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pQot 
country  unless  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  iotal  of  the  number  of  nationals 
of  that  country  who  were  exduded  from  ad- 
mission or  withdrew,  their  application  for 
admission  during  such  previous  fiseal  year 
as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor,  and 

"(II)  the  total  number  of  nationals  of  that 
country  who  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  during  such  previous  flscal 
year  and  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mission. 

was  less  than  2.0  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  nationals  of  that  country  who 
applied  for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors during  such  previous  flacal  year,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  another  country,  the 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unlfss — 

"(I)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  yeara  was  less  than  2.0  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor 
visas  for  imtlonals  of  that  country  which 
were  grantM  or  refused  during  those  years, 
and 

"(II)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimnJgrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  dther  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  leas  than  2.5  per 
centtmi  of  the  total  number  of  mmlmml- 
grant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that 
country  which  were  granted  or  refused 
during  that  year. 

"(4)  The  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IXDXi)  is  an  agreement  between  a 
carrier  and  the  Attorney  General  under 
which  the  carrier  agreea.  in  oonsiderathm  of 
the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  a  nonhnmlgrant  visitor  under  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  to  indemnify  the  United  States 
against  any  costs  for  the  transportation  of 
the  aUen  from  the  United  States  If  the  visi- 
tor is  refused  admission  to  the  United 
States  or  remains  in  the  United  SUtes  tm- 
lawfully  after  the  ninety-day  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IXAXl).  and 

"(B)  to  aubmlt  daily  to  immigration  offi- 
cers any  immigration  forma  received  with 
respect  to  honlmmigrant  visitors  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection. 
The  Attorney  General  may  terminate  such 
an  agreement  with  five  di^'  notice  to  the 
carrier  for  the  carrier's  failure  to  meet  the 
terms  of  such  agreement. 

"(5)  For  purposee  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'pilot  program  period'  means  the 
period  beginiiing  at  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3XA) 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  such  thirty- 
day  period.". 

(b)  Sectfen  314(a)  (8  U,&C.  1184(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  alien  admitted  to  the 


United  States  without  a  visa  pursuant  to 
section  313(1)  may  be  authorised  to  remain 
In  the  United  Statea  as  a  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tor for  a  period  exceeding  00  days  from  the 
date  of  admission.". 

(c)  Section  348  (8  U.S.C.  1358)  is  amended 
by  strOdng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thoeof  ".  and"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  rtew  paragraph: 

"(4)  an  alien  admitted  as  a  iwnimmigrant 
visitor  without  a  visa  under  section  313(1).". 

asaiCDLTUXAL  LASOB  TBAMSITIOII  VKOOHKM 

Sbc.  214.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in 
eonsulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  pro- 
mulpite  rutes  and  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  agricultural  labor  transi- 
tion program.  The  program  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  ttw  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  last  three  years  from  the  ef- 
fecUvedate. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  the  transition 
program,  an  agricultural  employer,  except 
as  provided  In  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  below,  may,  as 
provided  by  regulation,  employ  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  his  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  need  with  transitional  workers. 
During  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
program  the  employer  may  employ  up  to  67 
per  centum  and  33  per  centum  respectively, 
of  his  seasonal  agricultural  worker  needs 
with  transitional  workers. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit 
transitional  workers  to  replace  available 
United  States  workers  or  legal  foreign  work- 
ers admitted  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

(d)  All  workers  employed  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fully  protected 
by  all  Federal  and  SUte  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  employment  of  United 
States  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

(eXl)  An  undocumented  alien  in  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  transi- 
tional worker  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  if  the  person  is  employed  or  has 
been  onployed  as  a  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  in  the  United  SUtes  for  at  least  90 
days  during  a  period  of  time  after  January 
1.1980. 

<3)  An  undocumented  worker  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  be  a  transitional  worker  and  may 
not  be  registered  under  this  section  if  the 
person  is  deportable  for  any  reason  other 
than  those  described  in  section  241(a)  (2) 
and  (9),  or  on  the  basis,  under  section 
341(aXl).  of  being  exdudable  at  the  time  of 
entry  under  paragraph  (19),  (20).  or  (26)  of 
section  212(a).  Only  persons  employed  as 
transitional  workers  and  registered  as  such 
by  the  Attorney  General  during  the  first 
year  of  the  program  shall  be  eligible  during 
the  second  and  third  years. 

(f)  To  employ  transitional  workers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  an  agricultur- 
al employer  must— 

(1)  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  said 
employer's  intenticm  to  partidpate  In  the 
transition  program  within  twelve  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  section, 
and 

(3)  provide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney General  a  numerical  count  of  the 
numbers  of  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
employed  during  the  immediately  preceding 
twelve  month  period  by  said  employer. 

(g)  After  an  employer  begins  parUdpation 
in  the  agricultural  labor  transition  program 
the  onployer  shall  provide,  upon  request,  to 
the  Attorney  General  a  numerical  count  of 


the  number  of  transitional  workers  em- 
ployed and  the  total  ntmber  of  seaaonal  ag- 
ricultural workers  employed  by  said  employ- 
er. 

(h>  Any  eligible  employer  under  the  tran- 
sition program  who  employs  nonimmigrant 
alien  agricultural  workers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101(aX15XHXUXa)  shall 
provide  wages  and  working  conditions  as  re- 
quired by  section  214(cX2XAXU)  to  all  siml- 
larUr  employed  workers  of  that  employer. 

(1)  Agreement  by  an  alien  to  be  a  transi- 
tional worker  would  not  predude  that  alien 
from  eligibility  under  the  legislation  provi- 
sions of  title  III. 

(J)  The  Attorney  General  may  require  by 
regulation,  as  a  condition  of  participation  by 
an  employer  in  the  transition  program,  the 
payment  of  a  fee  to  recover  the  reasonable 
coste  of  processing  registrations  under  the 
transition  program. 

TITLE  m-LEGAUZATION 

LEGAUUTIOH 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  II  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  245  (8  U.S.C. 
12SS)  the  following  new  section: 

"AIVXUSTMZin  OP  STATUS  OF  CKBTAIH  BMTBAHTS 
BSPOKX  JAHUART  1,  19S0,  TO  THAT  OP  RBSOIT 
AOiaTTKD    FOR    TXMFORAKT    OR    FBUIAinirr 

RKSIDEHCE 

"Sec.  245A.  (a)  The  Attorney  General 
may,  in  his  discretion  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  adjust  the 
status  of  an  alien  to  that  of  an  alien  lawful- 
ly admitted  for  permanent  residence  if — 

"(1)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  twelve-month  period  begirmlng 
on  a  date  90  days  after  the  date  of  eiuurt- 
ment  of  this  section,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  who  is  the  subject  of  an  order  to  show 
cause  issued  under  section  242.  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  order, 

"(2XA)  the  alien  (other  than  an  alien  who 
entered  as  a  nonimmigrant)  establishes  that 
he  entered  the  United  States  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  and  has  resided  continuously  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  an  unlawful  status 
from  January  1,  1977,  through  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Iminigration  Reform  and 
C^ontrol  Act  of  1983,  or 

"(B)  the  aUen  entered  the  United  SUtes 
as  a  nonimmigrant  before  January  1.  1977. 
the  alien's  period  of  authorized  stay  as  a 
nonimmigrant  expired  before  January  1. 
1977,  through  the  passage  of  time  or  the 
alien's  unlawful  sUtus  was  known  to  the 
Govenmient  as  of  January  1,  1977,  and  the 
alien  has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  an  unlawful  sUtus  from  January 
1,  1977,  through  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983,  and 

"(C)  if  the  alien  was  at  any  time  a  nonim- 
migrant exchange  alien  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion lOKaXlSXJ)),  the  alien  was  not  subject 
to  the  two-year  foreign  resider>ce  require- 
ment of  section  212(e)  or  has  fuiniled  that 
requirement  or  received  a  waiver  thereof. 

"(3)  the  alien  was  physically  present  in 
the  United  SUtes  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983:  and 

"(4)  the  alien— 

"(A)  is  admissible  to  the  United  SUtes  as 
an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (cX2), 

"(B)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  of  three  or  more  misdemeanors  coDunlt- 
ted  in  the  United  States,  and 

"(C)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race. 
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nUckn.  uttknallty.  membenhlp  In  a  par- 
tteular  Mietel  group,  or  political  opiiilon. 

"(bXl)  The  Attorney  General  may.  In  his 
dtoeretton  and  under  such  regulationa  aa  he 
aludl  prcKribe.  adjut  the  atatua  of  an  alien 
to  that  of  an  aUen  lawfully  admitted  for 
tenporary  reaidence  if — 

"<A)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
durtv  the  twelve-month  period  bednnlng 
on  a  date  M  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  or.  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  who  is  the  subject  of  an  order  to  show 
eauae  taaued  under  section  242.  not  later 
than  SO  days  after  the  date  of  Inuance  of 


"(BMiXl)  the  aUen  (other  than  an  aUen 
who  entered  as  a  nonimmigrant)  establishes 
that  he  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  1. 1980.  and  has  resided  continuous- 
ly in  the  United  States  In  an  unlawful  status 
from  January  1.  1980.  through  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1963:  or 

"(11)  the  alien  entered  the  United  SUtes 
as  a  nonimmigrant  before  January  1.  1980. 
the  alien's  period  of  authorised  stay  as  a 
nonimmigrant  expired  before  January  1, 
1980.  through  the  passage  of  time  or  the 
alien's  unlawful  status  was  known  to  the 
Oovonment  as  of  January  1.  1980.  and  the 
alien  has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  In  an  unlawful  status  from  January 
1.  1980.  through  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Immigratlan  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983:  and 

"(m)  if  the  alien  was  at  any  time  a  non- 
immigrant exchange  alien  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion lOKaXlSXJ)).  the  alien  was  not  subject 
to  the  two-year  foreign  residence  require- 
ment of  section  212(e)  or  has  fulfilled  that 
requirement  or  received  a  waiver  thereof;  or 

"(ii)  the  alien  Is— 

"(Da  national  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  presented  himself  for  in- 
spection after  April  20.  1980.  and  before 
January  1.  1981.  and  who  Is  still  physically 
present  in  the  United  SUtes: 

"(II)  a  national  of  Haiti  who  on  December 
31.  1980.  was  the  subject  of  exclusion  or  de- 
portation proceedings  under  section  236  or 
section  242  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  including  a  national  of  Haiti  who 
on  that  date  was  under  an  order  of  exclu- 
sion and  deporUtion  or  under  an  order  of 
deportation  which  had  not  yet  been  execut- 
ed; 

"(III)  a  national  of  Haiti  who  was  paroled 
Into  the  United  States  under  section 
212(dX5)  ot  such  Act  or  was  granted  volun- 
tary departure  before  December  31.  1980. 
and  was  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  on  tht  date:  or 

"(IV)  a  national  of  Cuba  or  Haiti  who  on 
December  31.  1980.  had  an  application  for 
asylum  pending  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service; 

"(C)  the  alien  was  physically  present  In 
the  United  SUtes  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983:  and 

"(D)  the  alien— 

"(1)  is  admissible  to  the  United  SUtes  as 
an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (cX2), 

"(ii)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  three  or  more  misdemeanors  committed 
in  the  United  States,  and 

"(ill)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular soetel  group,  or  political  opinion. 

"(3)  During  the  period  an  alien  is  in  the 
lawful  temporary  resident  sUtus  granted 
under  paragraph(l>— 


"(A)  the  Attorney  General  shall  permit 
the  alien  to  return  to  the  United  States 
after  such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (dX3).  as  reflect 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to 
adjust  to  lawful  permanent  resident  status 
under  paragraph  (3).  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General  shaU  grant  the 
alien  authorlntion  to  engage  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  provide  to 
that  alien  an  'employment  authoriwd'  en- 
dorsement or  other  appropriate  work 
permit. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General.  In  his  discre- 
tion and  under  mich  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  adjust  the  status  of  any  alien 
provided  lawful  temporary  resident  status 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  if 
the  alien— 

"(A)  applies  for  such  adjustment  during 
the  six-month  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  thirty-seventh  month  that 
begins  after  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  temporary  resident  sUtus: 

"(B)  establishes  that  he  has  continuously 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  the  date 
the  alien  was  granted  such  temporary  resi- 
dent status: 

"(CXI)  is  admissible  to  the  United  SUtes 
as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (cK2).  and 

"(11)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  three  or  more  misdemeanors  committed 
in  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"(D>  can  demonstrate  that  he  either  (i) 
meets  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  312  (relating  to  minimal  understand- 
ing of  ordinary  English),  or  (ii)  is  satisfacto- 
rily pursuing  a  course  of  study  (recognized 
by  the  Attorney  General)  to  achieve  such 
an  understanding  of  English. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
for  termination  of  temporary  resident 
sUtus  granted  an  alien  under  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  if  the  alien  commits  an  act  that  (i) 
makes  the  alien  inadmissible  to  the  United 
SUtes  ss  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  subsection  (cK2),  or  (ii)  is 
convicted  of  any  felony  or  three  or  more 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  forty-second  month 
beginning  after  the  date  the  alien  is  granted 
such  status,  unless  the  alien  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  such  sUtus  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  and  such  application 
has  not  been  denied. 

"(cKl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide that  applications  for  adjustment  of 
sUtus  under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(bXl)  may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  with  any  qualified  organization  or 
SUte  or  local  government  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  designate  if  such  organiza- 
tion or  government  agrees  to  transmit  any 
such  application  to  him.  No  qualified  orga- 
nization or  such  government  may  make  a 
determination  required  by  this  section  to  be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14). 
(20).  (21).  (25).  and  (33)  of  section  212(a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  determination 
of  an  alien's  admlsaibility  under  subsections 
(aX3XA).  (bXlXCXi).  (bX3XCXi).  and 
(bX4XAXi).  and  the  Attorney  General,  in 
making  such  determination  with  respect  to 
a  particular  alien,  may  waive  any  other  pro- 
vision of  such  section  other  than  paragraph 
(9),  (10),  (23)  (except  for  so  much  of  such 
paragraph  as  relates  to  a  single  offense  of 
simple  possession  of  thirty  grams  or  less  of 
marihuana).  (27).  (28).  (29).  or  (33).  for  hu- 


manitarian purposes,  to  assure  family  unity, 
or  when  it  is  otherwise  In  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est. 

"(3)  During  the  six-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General,  in  ooopera- 
Uon  with  quaUfied  organlntions  and  gov- 
ernmenU  designated  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  broadly 
disseminate  Information  reelecting  the  ben- 
efiU  which  aliens  may  receive  under  this 
section  and  the  requlrnnenU  to  obtain  such 
benefits. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  U3.C.  3T7).  as  amended,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  appropriation  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Act, 
such  amounU  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
leasing  or  acquisition  of  real  property  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  end  two  years  from  enactment 

"(S)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
a  fee  of  $100  or  more  to  be  paid  by  each 
alien  who  files  an  appUcati(m  for  adjust- 
ment of  sUtus  under  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
section (bKl).  The  Attorney  General  shall 
deposit  payments  received  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  In  a  separate  account  and 
amounts  in  such  account  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limiUtion.  only  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  review  of  applications  filed 
under  this  section. 

"(dXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
continuously  In  the  United  SUtes,  if.  during 
the  period  between  January  1, 1977,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983,  such 
allen- 

"(A)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
SUtes  for  any  one  period  of  time  in  excess 
of  30  days; 

"(B)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
SUtes  for  an  aggregate  period  of  time  in 
excess  of  180  days;  and 

"(C)  meete  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (bXl),  an 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
continuously  in  the  United  SUtes.  if.  during 
the  period  between  January  1.  1980  (or  in 
the  case  of  an  alien  described  by  subpara- 
graph (BKii)  of  such  subsection.  January  1. 
1981).  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983. 
such  alien— 

"(A)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
SUtes  for  any  one  period  of  time  in  excess 
of  30  days; 

"(B)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
SUtes  for  an  aggregate  period  of  time— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  described  by 
subsection  (bXlXBXi),  In  excess  of  90  days; 
or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  described  by 
subsection  (bXlKBKli),  in  excess  of  60  days: 
and 

"(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(3)  For  puri)oses  of  subsection  (bX3),  an 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
continuously  in  the  United  SUtes.  if.  during 
the  period  between  the  date  of  adjustment 
to  temporary  resident  sUtus  and  the  date  of 
filing  an  application  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection,  such  alien— 

"(A)  had  not  been  ouUide  the  United 
SUtes  for  any  one  period  of  time  in  excess 
of  30  days: 


"(B)  had  not  been  outride  the  United 
States  for  shy  aggregate  period  of  time  in 
excess  of  90  days;  and 

"(C)  meetg  the  requlremenU  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(4XA)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 
(bXl),  or  (bljCS).  an  alien  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  haite  resided  oonUnuoualy  In  the 
United  States,  if,  during  the  period  of  time 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1).  <3).  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  whichever  Is  appUcable, 
such  alien  ifas  outside  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  a  departure  under  an  ordw  of  de- 
portation. 

"(B)  Any  period  of  time  during  which  an 
alien  Is  outglde  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  advgnce  parole  procedures  of  the 
Service  shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  poiod  of  time  during  which  an  alien  Is 
outside  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
this  subsectloiL 

"(5XA)  E8ch  individual  who  applies  for 
adjustment  of  sUtus  under  subsection  (a). 
(bXl).  or  (bX3)  shall  submit  with  bis  appli- 
cation such  documenU  as  are  neoessaty  to 
establish  thM  such  alien  has  emptoyment  in 
the  United  Btatea.  together  with  independ- 
ent corrobctation  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  such  documents,  except  that  if  the 
Attorney  General  detennlnes  that  such 
proof  of  employment  is  inapplicable,  the  At- 
torney General  may  accept  other  docu- 
ments which  support  the  individual's  appli- 
caUon  for  adjustment  of  status,  together 
with  independent  oorrobocatton  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  such  documents. 

"(B)  Any  document  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  goveitunent  submitted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  in  the  form  of  a 
certified  copy.  A  duly  attested  declaration 
under  penalty  of  perjury  by  such  individ- 
ual's employer,  who  is  a  United  SUtes  citi- 
zen, of  continuous  residency  by  an  individ- 
ual applying  for  adjustment  of  status  under 
this  section  shall  constitute  only  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  of  physical  presence  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(eXl)  Dtiring  the  period  an  alien  is  hi 
lawful  temiwrary  resident  status  granted 
under  subtecUon  (bXl)  and  during  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
alien  is  graited  lawful  permanent  resident 
status  under  subsection  (a)  or  (bX3),  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  alien  Is  not  eligible  f<»'— 

"(1)  any  program  of  financial  assistance 
funlshed  under  Federal  law  (whether 
throtigh  gHant.  loan,  guarantee,  or  other- 
wise on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  as  such 
programs  lire  idenified  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  consulaUon  with  other  appropri- 
ate heads  Of  the  various  departmente  and 
agences  of  Government, 

"(11)  medical  assistance  under  a  SUte  plan 
approved  under  tiUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and 

"(ill)  assistance  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  and 

"(B)  a  St»te  or  political  subdivision  there- 
in may  provide  that  the  alim  is  not  eligible 
for  the  procrams  of  financial  or  medical  as- 
sistance f  (tfnished  under  the  law  of  that 
SUte  or  political  subdivision. 

"(2XA)  n»ragraph  (1)  shall  not  an>ly  to 
an  alien  described  in  subsection  (bXlXBXU) 
(relating  t«  certain  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants). 

"(B)  Vot  the  purpose  of  section  501  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  98-122),  assistance  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  such  section  with  respect  to  an 
alien  without  regard  to  the  alien's  adjust- 
ment of  sUtus  under  this  section. 


"(f)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Honue  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  with  quaUfied  orgfnizations  and 
govemmento  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (cXl).  shall  prescribe  reguUUons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisi<m8 
of  this  section.  Such  regulations  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  take  effect  on  an  interim  basis  if 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  this 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion in  a  timely  manner. 

"(gXl)  No  decision  or  determination  made 
by  the  Atttnney  General  under  this  section 
may  be  reviewed  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  SUte. 

"(3)  No  alien  denied  adjustment  of  sUtus 
under  this  section  may  raise  a  claim  to  such 
adjustment  in  any  proceeding  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  involving  the  status  of 
such  alien,  including  any  proceeding  of  de- 
portation or  exclusion  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  No  denial  of  adjustment  of  sUtus 
under  subsedJon  (a)  or  sulisection  (b)  based 
on  a  late  filing  of  an  application  for  such 
adjustment  may  be  reviewed  by  a  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte  or  re- 
viewed in  any  administrative  proceeding  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Fy>raes  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  annuity 
of  a  retired  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  reduced  while  such  in- 
dividual is  temporarily  employed  by  the 
Service  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
months  to  perform  duties  in  connection 
with  the  adjustment  of  sUtus  of  aliens 
under  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Attorney  General  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion may  waive  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (dXlXA)  or  (dX2XA)  in  cases  which 
would  result  in  exceptional  and  extreme 
Hawfahip  to  the  alien  or  to  his  spouse, 
parent,  or  child.  The  decision  to  grant  or 
deny  such  a  waiver  shall  not  be  reviewable 
in  any  court  or  administrative  proceeding  in 
the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  for  chapter  S  of 
title  II  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  246  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  245A.  Adjustment  of  sUtus  of  certain 
entrants  before  January  1, 
1980,  to  that  of  person  admit- 
ted for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent residence.". 
(cXl)  Public  Law  89-732  (approved  No- 
veml>er  2, 1966)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  repeal  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  i^ply  to  a  tuttive  dr  citizen  of  Cuba 
who  has  been  inspected  and  admitted  or  pa- 
roled into  the  United  SUtes  before  April  21. 
1980. 

STATE  LBCiOIUTION  IMPACT-ASSISTANCE  BLOCK 
GRAirrS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  (and  related  Federal 
aitaiinistrative  costs)  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

(bXl)  From  the  sums  appropriated  imder 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  (less  the 
amount  reserved  for  Federal  administrative 
costs),  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  allot  to  each 
SUte  (as  defined  in  subsection  (iKD)  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
formula,  established  by  the  Secretary, 
which  takes  into  account— 


(AXi)  the  number  of  eligible  legalised 
alims  (as  denned  tai  subsection  (1X2))  resid- 
ing in  the  SUte  In  that  fiscal  year. 

(ii)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  eligible  le- 
galized aliens  in  the  SUte  to  the  total 
number  of  residenU  of  that  State  and  to  the 
total  number  of  such  aliens  in  all  the  States 
In  that  fiscal  year,  and 

(Ui)  the  amount  of  expenditures  the  State 
is  likely  to  incur  in  that  fiscal  year  in  pro- 
viding assistance  for  eligible  legalized  aliens 
under  programs  of  public  assistance  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (iX3)).  and 

(B)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  such  sums. 

(2)  In  determining  the  number  of  eligible 
legalized  aliens  for  purposes  of  subclauses 
(i)  and  (U)  of  paragraph  (IXA),  the  Secre- 
tary may  estimate  such  number  on  the  basis 
of  such  daU  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(3)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments,  as  provided  by  section 
203  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co(H>erati(m 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213),  to  each  State 
from  its  allotment  under  paragraph  (1).  Any 
amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  unoblic^Aed  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shall  remain  available  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the  purposes 
for  which  is  was  made. 

(c)  A  State  may  use  amounts  paid  to  it 
under  subsection  (bX2)  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  with  respect  to  eligible 
legalized  aliens  under  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance, but  only  to  the  extent  such  assist- 
ance is  otherwise  available  imder  such  pro- 
grams to  citizens  residing  in  the  State. 

(d)  In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b),  a  SUte 
must  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(Da  report  describing  the  intended  use  of 
payments  the  SUte  is  to  receive  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  (A)  a 
description  of  those  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance and  localities  of  the  State  identified 
by  the  SUte  as  needing  assistance  from 
grants  under  this  section,  and  (B)  criteria 
for  and  administrative  methods  of  disburs- 
ing funds  received  under  this  section,  and 

(2)  a  sUtement  of  assurances  that  certifies 
that  (A)  funds  aUotted  to  the  State  under 
this  section  will  only  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (c).  (B) 
the  SUte  will  provide  a  fair  method  (as  de- 
termined by  the  SUte)  for  allocating  funds 
allotted  to  the  SUte  under  this  section 
among  the  programs  and  localities  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (IXA).  and  (C)  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accoimting  procedures  will 
be  established  that  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  incorporated  by  subsec- 
tions (e)  tlm>ugh  (f).  The  SUte  shall 
promptly  revise  the  report  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  to  reflect  substantial  changes 
in  its  intended  use  of  the  funds  allotted  the 
SUte  under  this  section.  Such  report  (for 
fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1984).  and  any 
revisions  proposed  thereto,  shall  be  made 
public  within  the  SUte  in  such  manner  as 
to  faciliUte  review  of  and  comments  from 
interested  persons  and  local  governments  on 
the  intended  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

(eXlXA)  Each  SUte  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  annual  reports  on 
its  activities  under  this  section.  In  order 
properly  to  evaluate  and  to  compare  the 
performance  of  different  SUtes  assisted 
under  this  section  and  to  assure  the  proper 
expenditure  of  funds  under  this  section, 
such  reports  shall  be  in  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
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tannlDea  (aner  oonaulUtion  with  the  States 
and  the  OamptroUer  Genokl)  to  be  neee*- 
nry  (1)  to  aeeure  an  aoeunUe  deacrlitUon  of 
thaw  letMUea.  <U)  to  secure  a  complete 
raoord  of  the  purpoeea  for  whkdi  funds  were 
spent,  of  the  rcdplenU  of  such  funds,  and 
of  the  pracress  made  toward  achlerlnc  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  (Ui)  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  were  ex- 
pended coMlstent  with  the  State's  descrip- 
tion and  statement  transmitted  under  sub- 
seetioo  (d>.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
provided,  upon  request,  to  any  Interested 
puMle  agency,  and  each  such  agency  may 
its  views  on  these  reports  to  the 


(B)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  on  activities  funded  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  shaD  provide  for  transmittal 
of  a  copy  of  sudi  report  to  each  State. 

(3XA)  Bach  State  shall,  not  less  often 
than  once  every  two  yean,  audit  its  expend- 
itures from  amounts  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. Sudi  State  audits  shall  be  conducted 
by  an  entity  independent  of  the  SUte 
agency  administering  a  program  funded 
under  this  section  In  accordance  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  standards  for  audit- 
ing governmental  organisations,  programs, 
activities,  and  functions  and  generally  ac- 
cepted Biiiwttwg  standards.  Within  30  days 
following  the  completion  of  each  audit 
report,  the  State  shall  submit  a  copy  of  that 
audit  report  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Bach  State  shall  repay  to  the  United 
States  amounts  found  by  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State,  not  to  have  been  expended  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  and.  if  siich  re- 
payment is  not  made,  the  Secretary  may 
oftet  such  amounts  against  the  amount  of 
any  allotment  to  which  the  State  is  or  may 
become  entitled  under  this  section  or  may 
otherwise  recover  such  amounts. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may.  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  wiUihold  pay- 
ment of  funds  to  any  State  which  is  not 
using  its  allotment  under  this  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may  withhold  such  funds  until  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  reason  for  the  withhold- 
ing has  been  removed  and  there  is  reasona- 
ble asturawT  that  it  will  not  reciir. 

(3)  The  State  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
ports UMl  audits  required  by  this  subsection 
available  for  public  Inspection  within  the 
State. 

(4KA)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and 
reviewing  the  block  grant  established  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  have  access  to  any 
books,  accounts,  records,  correspondence,  or 
other  documents  that  are  related  to  such 
block  grant,  and  that  are  In  the  possession, 
custody,  or  oontnri  of  SUtes.  political  subdi- 
vlsioos  thereof,  or  any  of  their  grantees. 

(B)  In  conjunction  with  an  evaluation  or 
review  under  subparagraph  (A),  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  (or  grantee  of 
either)  shaU  be  required  to  create  or  pre- 
pare new  reowds  to  comply  with  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(f)  Whoever— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  Items  or  services 
for  whi^  payment  may  be  made  by  a  SUte 
from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
section,  or 

(3)  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  affecting  his  initial  or  continued 
right  to  any  such  payment  conceals  or  fails 
to  disclose  such  event  with  an  intent  fraud- 


ulently to  secure  such  payment  either  in  a 
greater  amount  than  Is  due  or  when  no  such 
payment  Is  authorised, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ias.000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(gXIXA)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975.  on  the  basis  of  handicap  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  on  the  basis  of  sex  under  title  IX  of 
the  Education  AmendmenU  of  1973,  or  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  UUe  VI  of  the  OvU  RighU  Act  of 
1964.  programs  and  activities  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  are  considered  to  be  pro- 
grams and  activities  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

(B)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex 
or  religion  be  excluded  from  participation 
in.  be  denied  the  benefiU  of.  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity funded  In  whole  or  In  ixut  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  section. 

<2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
SUte,  or  an  entity  that  has  received  a  pay- 
ment from  an  allotment  to  a  SUte  under 
subsection  <b),  has  failed  to  comply  with  a 
provision  of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IXA).  with  paragraph  (IXB),  or  with  an  ap- 
plicable regidation  (including  one  prescribed 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (IXB)),  he  shall 
notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
SUte  and  shaU  request  him  to  secure  com- 
pliance. If  witliin  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  fails  or  refuses  to  secure  com- 
pliance, the  Secretary  may— 

(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  Instituted. 

(B)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  taw. 

(3)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3XA),  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  in  violation  of  a  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IXA)  or  in  violation 
of  paragraph  (IHB).  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  including  in- 
junctive relief. 

(h)  In  esUblishing  regulations  and  giiide- 
lines  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  represenUtives  of  SUte 
and  local  govemmenU. 

(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "SUte"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  101(aX36)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaUonality  Act  (8  UJB.C. 
1101(aX36)). 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  legalized  alien" 
means— 

(A)  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  perma- 
nent resident  sUtus  under  section  345A(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  but 
only  until  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  sUtus;  and 

(B)  an  alien  who  has  been  gnuited  tempo- 
rary resident  sUtus  under  section 
345A(bXl)  of  such  Act,  but  only  until— 

(i)  such  temporary  resident  sUtus  Is  ter- 
minated or 


(11)  if  the  alien  has  been  subsequently 
granted  permanent  resident  status  under 
section  34ftA(bX3)  of  such  Act,  untU  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  permanent  resident  status  was 
granted, 
whichever  is  later. 

(3)  The  term  "program  of  public  avlst- 
ance"  means  SUte  or  local  programs  which 
provide  for  cash,  medical,  or  other  assist- 
ance (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  designed 
to  meet  the  basic  subsistence  or  health 
needs  of  individuals  or  required  in  the  Inter- 
est of  public  health. 

TITLE  IV-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

KKTORTS  TO  COHORXaS 

Sac.  401.  The  President  shall  submit  the 
following  reporU  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(a)  ReporU  on  the  implemenUtlon  of  sec- 
tion 374A  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (relating  to  unlawful  employment  of 
aliens),  which  shall  Include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  the  veri- 
fication procedure  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  that  section; 

(3)  the  sUtus  of  the  development  and  Im- 
plemenUtlon of  a  more  secure  verification 
system  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  tiutt 
section:  and 

(3)  the  impact  of  that  section  on— 

(A)  the  employment,  wages,  and  working 
conditions  of  United  States  workers, 

(B)  the  number  of  aliens  entering  the 
United  SUtes  illegally. 

(C)  the  violation  of  terms  and  conditions 
of  nonimmigrant  visas  by  foreign  visitors. 

(D)  discrlmiiuitlon  against  dtixen  and  per- 
manent resident  alien  members  of  minority 
groups,  and 

(E)  the  paperwork  and  recordkeeping 
burden  on  United  SUtes  employers. 
ReporU  concerning  the  matters  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted every  six  months  beginning  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
ttiis  Act.  ReporU  concerning  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of 
paragraph  (3)  siiall  be  submitted  three 
times:  the  first  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  second  not  later  than  thirty-six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  the  third  not  later  than  fifty-four 
monttis  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  A  comprehensive  report  on  the  general 
legal  admissions  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  which  shall  include— 

(1)  the  number  and  classifications  of 
aliens  admitted  as  Immediate  relatives 
under  family  reunification  preferences,  in- 
dependent or  occupational  preferences  and 
other  permanent  residents,  refugees,  asy- 
lees,  parolees  and  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  SUtes  without  visas  or  who  became 
deporUble  luider  section  341;  and 

(2)  the  impact,  including  reasonable  pro- 
jections and  future  estimates,  of  the  admis- 
sion or  parole  of  such  aliens  on  the  foreign 
policy,  economy,  environmental  quality,  re- 
sources and  population  growth  rate  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  employment  of  dtl- 
sens  and  aliens  In  the  United  SUtes. 

This  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  every  three  years 
thereafter. 


(c)  A  report  on  the  tanptenentatlon  of  tlie 
avrteultural  labor  tranaltiaa  program  and 
the  temporgry  worker  procram  (popularly 
known  as  tike  "H-S"  profram).  which  shall 
Include— 

(1)  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
labor  needs  of  the  United  States  agricultur- 
al employers  and  on  the  waaea  and  working 
conditions  of  United  Statea  agricultural 
workers. 

(3)  the  dfveltvment  of  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  program. 

(3)  recommendations  for  modifications  of 
the  program,  including- 

(A)  improMng  the  tlmeUnws  of  decisions 
regarding  admission  of  temporary  foreign 
workers  under  the  program. 

(B)  removing  any  ecanonic  disinoentlves 
to  hiring  Uhited  Statea  dtiiens  or  perma- 
nent resid^t  aliens  for  Jobs  for  which  tem- 
porary forekn  workers  have  been  requested, 
and 

(C)  improving  cooperation  among  govern- 
ment ageiKslcs.  employers,  employer  aaoeiar 
tions.  workers,  tmions.  and  other  worker  as- 
sociations to  end  the  dependence  of  any  in- 
dustry on  a  constant  supply  of  temporary 
foreign  workers. 

The  report  on  the  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram ShaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  report  on  the  agricultural 
labor  trantiUon  program  each  year  for 
three  years  begliming  a  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act 

(d)  A  report  on  the  pilot  program  estab- 
lished under  secUon  318(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Ngtionality  Act.  added  by  section 
313(a)  of  this  Act  (populariy  known  as  the 
"visa  waivtr  program"),  which  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  an  evgluatlon  of  the  program.  Indud- 
Ing  iU  Impact  on  the  control  of  alien  visitors 
to  the  United  SUtes.  consular  operations  in 
the  countries  designated  under  section 
313(1X3XA)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  and  the  Impact  of  the  program  on 
the  United  States  tourism  Industry,  and 

(3)  reeomlnendations  on  the  extension  of 
the  progrstn  and  the  expansion  of  the 
number  of  Countries  which  may  be  designat- 
ed under  such  section. 

The  report  shaU  be  submitted  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  program. 

(e)  A  report  on  the  populatton  whose 
sUtus  is  legalized  imder  the  legalization 
program  established  under  section  301  of 
this  Act.  cdmpUed  and  validated  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  statistical  praetice.  which 
shall  indude— 

(1)  geogmptiical  origins  and  maniter  of 
entry  of  these  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

(2)  their  demographic  characteristics, 

(3)  their  patterns  of  employment. 

(4)  their  partidpaUon  In  social  service  pro- 
grams, and 

(5)  a  general  profile  and  characteristics  of 
the  population  legalized  under  the  program. 
The  initial  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  and  three  additional 
reporU  be  submitted  every  two  years  there- 
after. 

(f)  Three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tHis  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  consulting  with  the  Attorney  General, 
and  with  represenUtives  of  domestic  em- 
ployers and  represenUtlve  domestic  employ- 
ees, and  domestic  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  a  report,  to  be  accompanied 
by  his  recommendations  for  changes  in  cur- 
rent law  and  regulations,  concerning  the 


Nation's  need  for  qualified  ImmigranU  iden- 
tified in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  who  have  acquired 
ixrof  CMlonal  or  technical  skills  that  may  be 
in  critical  demand  in  the  United  States.  An- 
other such  report  shall  be  submitted  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
imoacnfKRT  or  thk  nnacBATioii  laws  of 

THK  UHITZU  states 

Sac  403.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  enforced  vigorously  and 
uniformly:  and 

(3)  In  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the 
Attorney  General  should  take  due  and  de- 
liberate actions  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  rights,  personal  safety,  and 
human  dignity  of  United  SUtes  citizens  and 
aliens. 
lEmauasK  states  fob  incarceratiiig  vlixokl 

AUERS 

Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
reimburse  a  State  for  the  coste  incurred  by 
such  SUte  for  the  imprisonment  of  any 
alien  who  is  convicted  of  a  felony  by  such 
State. 

(b)  An  alien  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
any  alien,  as  defined  in  section  101(aX3)  of 
the  Iminigration  and  Nationality  Act.  other 
than— 

(1)  an  alien  who  was  issued  an  immigrant 
visa  or  who  otherwise  acquired  the  sUtus  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
resldmce.  and  who  was  subject  to  the  nu- 
merical limiUtions  contained  in  section 
307(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (other  than  an  alien  accorded  the  sUtus 
of  a  tonporary  or  permanent  resident  under 
section  345A  of  such  Act); 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  an  immediate  relative 
within  the  meaning  of  section  301(b)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  a  nonimmigrant  within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (G)  of 
secUon  lOKaXlS). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  This  amendment  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1, 1983. 

rzfort  bt  the  comptbolleb  gerebal 

Sac.  404.  Beginning  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  one  year  thereafter  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  such  date,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the  results 
of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining if— 

(1)  such  provisions  have  been  carried  out 
satisfactorily; 

(3)  a  pattern  of  discrimination  has  result- 
ed against  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  against  eligible  workers 
seeking  employment;  and 

(3)  an  unnecessary  regulatory  burden  has 
been  created  for  employers  hiring  such 
workers. 

Such  committees  shall  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  contente  of  each  such  report  and 
shall  submit  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations for  rmedial  action,  if  necessary,  to 


their  respective  Houses  of  Congren  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  such  report. 

AUTHOBIZATIOR  OF  AFPBOPBIATIOin 

Sac.  405.  (a)  SecUon  404  (8  UAC.  1101. 
note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$300,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  other  than  section  314(cX5)  of 
chapter  3  of  tlUe  IV.". 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, in  addition  to  such  sums  as  may  be 
available  for  such  purposes,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  Department  of  ' 
Labor  for  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs 
witliin  the  Employment  Standards  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  and  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  for 
iU  enf orcemmt  activities  In  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  section  374A  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

OFFICIAL  LAHCDAGB 

Sec  406.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  English  language  is  the  official 
language  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 

(2)  no  language  other  ttian  the  English 
language  is  recognized  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  SUtes. 

WEST  VIBGIHIA  FBUITGBOWEBS 

Sec.  407.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  lAbor  pro- 
mulgated a  final  rule  on  January  4. 1983.  at 
30  CFR  Part  655.  described  as  Labor  Certifi- 
cation Process  for  the  Temporary  Employ- 
ment of  Aliens  in  the  United  States  in  Agri- 
culture; Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate;  and  this 
rule  increased  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage 
Rate  for  West  Virginia  by  17.3  percent;  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  17.3  per  centum  increase 
in  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  for  West 
Virginia  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  than 
the  increase  made  for  other  states  affected 
by  the  rulemaking;  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  the  Adverse 
Effect  Wage  Rate  will  cause  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  West  Virginia  apple  crop  to 
be  uncompetitive  in  the  marketplace,  and 
the  resulting  ecoitomic  damage  to  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  apple  growers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  likely  to  be  severe;  snd 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  consider  the  formal  objections  of  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia,  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  its  rulemaking; 

The  Senate  declares  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  reexamine  ite  January  4, 
1983,  rulemaking  at  20  CFR  Part  655,  affect- 
ing the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  applied 
to  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjust- 
ment to  that  rate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bir.  President,  I 
move  to  re(»nsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passe<L 

Mr.  KSaXKEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEROIIXIIT  HO.  iaS4 

(Purpose:  To  provide  applicants  for  asylum, 

refugee  sUtus,  and  withholding  of  depor- 

Ution  with  access  to  their  case  files) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous     (x>nsent     that     Senator 

Leahy's  techni(»l  amendment  be  en- 
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grooed  in  the  bill  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Senate.  

The   FRESIDINa   OFFICER.   The 
Chair  will  adviae  the  Senator,  any  Sen- 
atm.  that  when  amendments  are  pre- 
sented they  have  to  be  delivered  to  the 
desk.  Will  the  Senator  please  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk? 
The  derk  wm  report. 
The  le^slative  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 
The  Hmator  from  Wyomlns  (Mr.  Suif- 
soii).  on  behaU  of  Ifr.  Liahy,  proposes  sn 
unendment  numbered  1384. 
The  amendment  is  ss  follows: 
On  pate  13*.  sfto'  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowtaac  new  aubsecUon: 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  secttao  itasU  not  be  applicable  to  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  such  applica- 
tion for  asylum,  refugee  status,  withholding 
of  deportation,  or  any  other  application 
arising  under  a  claim  of  persecution  mi  ac- 
count of  race,  religion.  poUtical  opinion,  na- 
tionality, or  membership  in  a  partioilar 
yyf^i  group,  provided  however,  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  limit  the  authority  of 
any  agency  to  withhold  Information  pursu- 
ant to  the  Fieedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  One  of  the  sections  of 
the  bill  that  is  of  concern  to  me  is  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section 
ia02(f).  which  shields  from  the  reach 
of  the  FreedcHD  of  Information  Act 
any  records  or  documents  pertaining 
to  asylum  or  refugee  status.  I  should 
add  that  my  concern  reflects  a  much 
wider  reservation  about  bills  passed 
over  the  years  limiting  the  application 
of  the  POIA  under  section  (bK3)  of 
that  act.  If  each  agency  promotes  spe- 
cial exception  legislation,  in  time  the 
main  function  of  the  FOIA  could  be 
weakened. 

I  understand  that  access  to  individ- 
ual asylum  or  refugee  files  ought  to  be 
limited  to  the  applicant.  I  believe  my 
amendment  adequately  deals  with 
that  situation.  But  I  think  that  infor- 
mation not  contained  in  applicant  files 
and  whtoh  does  not  identify  individual 
applicants  should  be  available  to  the 
public.  I  think  that  the  public  needs 
this  information  to  Judge  how  well  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments  are  ful- 
filling their  statutory  re^onsibilities. 
Without  knowledge  about  current 
problems  and  practices.  I  doubt  that 
the  public  would  be  in  a  good  position 
to  evaluate  the  bill  before  us  today.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  the  public 
would  still  have  access  to  information 
not  contained  in  applicant  files  after 
the  adoption  of  S.  529. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  language  in  sec- 
tion ia02(fK2)  speaks  to  the  "records 
or  any  document  *  *  *  pertaining  to 
the  issuance  or  denial  of  any  applica- 
tions for  asylum,  refugee  status  *  *  *" 
and  the  other  enumerated  applica- 
tl<»is.  (tely  the  records  of  any  iMuticu- 
lar  application  would  be  covered  by 
this  language. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Therefore,  documents 
not  contained  in  applicant  files  would 


continue  to  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  subject  to  existing  FOIA  pro- 
tections, for  example,  in  the  areas  of 
national  security,  law  enforcement,  or 
personal  privacy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  \»  correct. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  clarify  two 
points  that  I  feel  confident  everyone 
will  agree  with.  First,  only  applicants 
will  get  to  see  their  personal  case  files, 
and  not  third  parties.  Second,  an  ap- 
plicant will  not  have  access  to  anyone 
else's  case  file,  even  if  the  other  per- 
son's application  Is  based  on  the  same 
course  of  events  and  the  same  basic 
facts. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing precisely. 

Senator  KnnriDY,  I  know  that  you 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  rights  and  privacy  of  individ- 
ual applicants.  Do  you  concur  in  the 
understanding  which  Senator  Simfsoh 
and  I  have  stated  concerning  this  im- 
portant language  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  certainly  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  that  very  useful  clarification. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
clerical  and  technical  corrections  in 
the  engrossment  of  S.  529. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  STEVENS,  lifr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  aware  that 
this  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  5  days.  It  consumed  almost  24 
hours  actual  time  of  the  Senate  during 
these  5  days.  We  have  had  IS  rollcall 
votes  on  amendments  that  have  been 
presented.  Actually,  there  were  a  total 
of  29  amendments  considered.  17  of 
them  have  been  agreed  to,  10  rejected, 
and  2  withdrawn.  It  has  been  a  most 
complicated  bill.  Both  managers  of  the 
bill  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
Members  of  this  body  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  handled  a  very  difficult  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  do  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simfsoh) 
for  his  demonstrated  ability  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  The  RccoKD  should  reflect  the 
very  fine  worldng  relationship  that  ex- 
isted on  this  measure  between  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (lifr.  Simpsoh) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KsmfSDT).  It  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  this  bill 
without  rancor  and  without  any  real 
serious  disagreement,  in  fact,  although 
there  has  been  much  substantive 
debate  before  us  in  these  5  days. 

So  I  do  congratulate  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  take  2  minutes  for  some  very 
brief  remarlcs. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  i4>preciate  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues.  That  is 
part  of  the  gratification  of  this  pecu- 


liar line  of  worit  we  have  chosen  for 
ourselves.  We  do  not  have  time  to 
savor  in  victory  or  anguldi  In  defeat 
around  this  place,  and  that  is  good. 

I  am  extranely  proud  to  have  been 
part  of  this  reform  legislation.  It  has 
been  a  real  privilege  to  woi*  with  Two 
KmnoT.  We  do  disagree,  but  have  a 
high  mutual  regard  for  each  other.  I 
appreciate  the  long  work  he  has  done 
for  some  17  years. 

Certainly  I  would  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  process  the  bill  without  the 
good  help  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader.  I  wish  to  person- 
ally thank  Senator  Baku  and  Senator 
Bnto  and  extend  to  them  my  deepest 
appreciation.  They  have  cleared  a 
path  for  me  with  this  legislation  time 
and  again.  • 

The  good  Senator  from  Alaslta  Ted 
SnvDfs.  in  his  spirited  way,  has  also 
participated  in  assisting  In  that,  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

My  good  friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na. Strom  Thurmohd.  has  continually 
given  me  excellent  coimsel  and  advice 
and  support. 

Senator  Orassucy  has  l>een  a  long- 
time ally  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  the  fine 
minority  staff.  Jerry  Tinker  and 
Arthur  Briskman;  and  AUy  Milder  of 
Senator  Grasslkt's  staff.  And,  indeed. 
Senator  Grasslet  also  has  been  ex- 
traordinary in  this  process.  And  also  to 
Andy  Freeman  of  Senator  Mathias' 
staff  for  his  support. 

And.  of  course,  my  own  staff.  A  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Dick  Day,  the  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  who  serves 
as  part  of  the  hemisphere  of  my  brain 
on  this  issue  of  immigration  reform, 
and  a  long-time  friend;  to  Arnold 
Leibowltz,  who  brings  his  piercing  in- 
tellect, and  academic  skiU  to  the  at- 
tempts at  solution:  to  Betsy  Green- 
wood, a  steady,  thoughtful  attorney 
learning  and  growing  and  being  re- 
markably so,  to  Carl  Hampe.  a  young 
political  scientist  who  has  brought 
great  energy  and  sitill  to  us.  to  Fran- 
key  DeGooyer,  our  private  bills  clerk 
whose  experience  and  insight  is  so 
helpful,  to  Tina  Jones,  our  hearings 
clerk,  and  to  our  secretarial  staff, 
Ellen  Hughes.  Karen  Ayazi,  and  Mi- 
chelle Adams  who  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  effort.  I  truly  m>preciate 
all  the  work  they  have  done. 

I  express  my  gratitude  also  to  chair- 
man PcTER  RoDiiro  for  processing  the 
measure  in  the  House  as  quickly  as  he 
has.  Chairman  Rodiko  is  a  true  pio- 
neer in  the  field  of  immigration 
reform. 

And  a  strong  note  of  appreciation  to 
my  sidekick.  Romano  Mazzou. 

I  trust  this  bill  might  move  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  has  passed  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  can  move  it  expeditiously 
so  we  may  go  to  conference  as  soon  as 


poasible  an4  come  out  with  a  sound 
piece  of  leglilatlon. 

I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  at  the  fine 
vote.  It  has  toeen  an  tumor  and  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  ogi  this  legiilatloo. 

Mr.  GRABSLEY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
rise  to  of f  v  my  most  heartfelt  oon- 
gratulatiom  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Junior  Sraator  from  Wyoming. 

He  had  labored  long  and  with  great 
patience  on  this  bilL  Everyone  who 
discusses  it  mentions  hla  efforts  and 
the  appredntion  they  feel  for  him.  I 
have  worked  doaely  with  him  on  this 
bill  for  more  than  2  years,  and  I  can 
tell  you  Uuit  these  aocoiadea  for  Sena- 
tor SiMPSoM  are  truly  well-deserved. 

Immigration  is  one  of  Che  tou^est 
issues  Congress  has  dealt  with  in 
recent  decades.  We  have  had  to  coun- 
teract the  efforts  of  30  years  of  inac- 
tion in  moving  this  bill  forward.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  could  have  han- 
dled the  sensitive  and  difficult  Job  in  a 
more  evenhanded  and  courageous 
manner. 

Every  peisson  in  this  country  wheth- 
er citizen,  permanent  resident,  or  iUe- 
gal  alien  owes  Senator  Smpsoii  a  great 
debt 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Senator  KamnoT,  for  his  pa- 
tience and  steadfast  support  for  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned abovt  this  bllL 

I  would  slso  like  to  express  my  deep 
mDpreciatlon  for  the  efforts  of  the 
senior  Sen^r  from  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmoxd.  ^^thout 
his  guiding  hand  and  tremendous  sup- 
port, this  reform  bill  would  never  have 
moved  as  swiftly  and  as  smoothly  as  it 
has.  He  has  long  been  involved  in  im- 
migration reform  and  his  knowledge 
and  expertise  has  helped  me  and  other 
members  cS.  the  committee  to  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  this  legisla- 
tion. His  personal  Interest  in  even  the 
smallest  details  has  amaaed  those  who 
know  the  dbmands  on  his  time. 

In  addition,  both  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  have  been  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  develoimient  and 
progress  of  this  biU.  Their  involve- 
ment has  demonstrated  the  commit- 
ment this  administration  feels  to  im- 
migration reform  after  so  many  previ- 
ous administrations  have  Ignored  the 
problem  and  have  been  afraid  to  bite 
the  political  bullet 

I  would  klso  like  to  mention  one  of 
the  unsung  heros  of  the  Senate  in  the 
immigration  area,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Oca  Huddix- 
STOH  who  through  many  years  of  frus- 
tration and  inaction  by  this  body  has 
kept  doggedly  woridng  to  bring  about 
these  important  reforms. 

Finally,  It  is  important  to  note  the 
fine  staff  work  of  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  Subcommittee.  Dick 
Day,    Arnold    Leibowits.    and    Betsy 


Qreenwood  have  all  labored  tirelessly 
to  Insure  every  "I"  has  been  dotted 
and  evny  "t"  has  been  crossed.  The 
expertise  of  Chip  Wood  and  Donna  Al- 
vorado  Is  evidenced  throughout  the 
blU  and  they  can  be  proud  of  the  i>art 
they  played  In  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Without  all  of  the  efforts  of  these 
people,  we  would  not  now  enjoy  such  a 
fine  product.  I  hope  this  overwhelm- 
ing show  of  support  by  the  Senate  will 
send  a  message  to  the  House  that  now 
is  the  time  for  immigration  reform. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ruomam  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  under  statements  <m  intro- 
duced bills  and  Joint  resolutions.) 


RODTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mondng  business  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speBik  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  and  that  the  period 
expire  at  6:45  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
yield?    

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
acting  Republican  leader  in  a  position 
to  state  what  the  program  will  be  for 
tomorrow  and  Friday  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  time  when  the 
Senate  expects  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideratlon  of  the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bdr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  at  4  pan.  tomorrow. 
We  are  working  now  on  a  time  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  cable  bill,  S. 
66,  which  hopefully  will  be  resolved 
here  in  a  few  minutes.  Following  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  Just  requested,  we 
will  have  the  normal  wrapup  proce- 
dure here  tonight.  The  outcome  of 
this  negotiation  will  determine  the  re- 
quest we  will  make  regarding  a  con- 
vening hour  on  tomorrow. 

We  intend  to  dispose  of  the  budget 
resolution,  if  possible,  tomorrow 
evening  and  then  we  would  hope  to  lay 
down  the  MX  resolution.  The  schedule 
for  Friday  and  Saturday  is  still  subject 
to  negotiation,  as  I  understand  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  finish  the  budget  resolution  tomor- 
row and  proceed  to  MX  and  to  hope- 
fully work  out  an  agreement  today  for 
the  consideration  of  the  cable  bill 
which  would  not  take  place  until  Jime 
13. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


TREATY  TO  UMTT 
ANTTSATELLITE  WEAPONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ux.  President  this 
morning  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  held  the 
third  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  con- 
trolling space  weapons.  These  hear- 
ings are  very  important  because  they 
focus  public  attention  on  the  fact  that 
the  Reagan  administration  pnwoses  to 
embark  on  a  new,  remarkably  danger- 
ous, and  remarlcably  expensive  phase 
of  the  arms  race— the  weaponization 
of  space.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Przssler  for  the  leadership  he 
has  taken  in  focusing  on  this  issue. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  officials  in  Ids  ad- 
ministration are  intent  upon  escalat- 
ing the  space  race  instead  of  control- 
ling and  stopping  it.  President  Reagan 
in  his  "Star  Wars"  speech  called  for  a 
crash  program  for  qwce-based  ballistic 
missile  defense.  His  speech  demon- 
strates that  he  understands  neither 
the  technical  limitations  nor  the  in- 
herent risks  for  the  United  States  in 
proceeding  with  such  a  program. 

President  Reagan  has  doubled  fund- 
ing for  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD) 
since  he  was  in  office.  Lsst  year  the 
Congress  rejected  his  caU  for  yet  an- 
other increase  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. I  introduced  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Defense  authorization  bill  an 
amendment  to  cut  $385  million  from 
this  program.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
the  Congress  did  eventually  cut  $350 
from  BBCD. 

Apparently,  the  administration  does 
not  understand  the  concerns  of  Con- 
gress because  this  year  the  administra- 
tion again  asked  for  an  unjustifiable 
amount  for  BMD— almost  $900  mil- 
lion—and next  year  the  administration 
plans  to  ask  for  $lVi  billion  for  BBfD.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  the  House  Armed 
Services  has  already  reduced  the  fiscal 
year  1984  request  by  $300  million. 

Escalating  the  arms  race  in  space  is 
not  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Nego- 
tiating a  mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
control  agreement  is.  During  the 
course  of  this  morning's  hearings,  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  submit- 
ted a  draft  proposal  for  a  treaty  limit- 
ing antisatellite  weapons.  I  commend 
the  panel  of  experts  who  submitted 
this  proposal.  This  is  the  kind  of  cre- 
ative thinking  we  need  to  pull  us  away 
from  the  brink  of  another  arms  race 
disaster.  We  need  to  take  a  positive  99- 
proach  to  arms  control  as  opposed  to 
the  approach  taken  by  today's  admin- 
istration witnesses,  Kenneth  Adelman 
and  Fred  Ikle.  who  offered  only  ex- 
cuses as  to  why  this  administration 
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The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
notes  that  It  Is  critical  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  development  of 
Soviet  antisatelllte  capability.  The 
United  States  is  more  dependent  on 
BStfllitwt  currently  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  in  our  national  security  in- 
terest to  stop  this  capability.  We  have 
an  oivortunity  to  do  so  now  by  negotl- 
ating  an  acreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  not  let  this  opportu- 
nity pass  us  by.  We  do  not  want  to 
face  a  situation  10  years  from  now 
similar  to  the  one  we  face  today  with 
the  IflRV— the  multiple  Independent 
remtry  vehicle.  More  than  a  decade 
ago,  experts  on  arms  control  warned 
us  that  develoinnent  and  deployment 
of  the  lORVd  missile  would  in  the 
lone  run  Jeopardise  our  national  secu- 
rity. As  the  Scowcroft  Commission  ac- 
knowledges, these  forecasts  are  now 
fact.  After  we  developed  and  deployed 
the  BflRVd  mlssUe.  the  Soviets  fol- 
lowed suit.  It  is  because  of  the  MIRV'd 
mlssfle  that  our  land-based  ICBM's  are 
perceived  to  be  vulnerable  today.  If  we 
had  had  an  arms  control  agreement  in 
place,  we  would  have  less  reason  to 
worry.  The  United  SUtes  can  field  an 
antisatelllte  weapcm  that  will  probably 
be  more  sophisticated  and  capable 
than  the  Soviets.  But  what  will  this 
get  us?  Just  another  ratchet  in  the 
arms  race. 

The  model  treaty  of  the  Union  of 
Ccmcemed  Scientists  is  not  perfect;  it 
is  a  modeL  But  it  deserves  considec- 
ation.  Thus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  model  treaty  be 
inserted  in  the  Rscord  at  this  time. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  it  as 
a  useful  starting  point  in  how  to  end 
this  insanity  of  the  escalating  nuclear 
arms  race. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 
Airn-SATKLLRi  WKAroMs:  Auis  ComoL  ok 

ASMSRAOt? 

A  Reptnt  by  the  Dnlon  of  Concerned 

SclentiBU.Cambridse.Maas. 

Kxacunvi  buiimait 

It  la  In  the  lonc-tcrm  security  interest  of 
boUi  superpowers  to  mlnlmlae  the  likeli- 
hood of  conflict  In  space.  This  is  espedally 
true  of  the  United  atates.  since,  on  balance, 
it  la  more  dependent  on  space-baaed  systems 
than  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Tight  constraints 
on  potential  threats  from  Soviet  anti-satel- 
lite  (ASAT)  weapona  should  therefore  be  a 
high  priority  objective  of  V&  foreign 
policy.  Such  constraints  can  only  be 
achieved  by  negotiation,  but  not  by  prepara- 
tions for  attacking  Soviet  satelUtes. 

This  document  argues  that  effective  con- 
stralnU  on  ASAT  development  and  deploy- 
ment are  both  highly  desirable  and  achieva- 
ble by  negotiation.  An  explicitly  bilateral 
treaty  text  is  proposed,  so  as  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  iasues  that  such  negotiations  are 
likely  to  encounter.  Under  this  treaty's  pro- 
vision, the  signatories  could  not  destroy, 
damage,  render  Inoperable,  or  change  the 
flight    trajectories   of   space   objects,    nor 


could  they  test  In  space,  or  against  apace  ob- 
jects, weapona  having  such  capabilities. 
Compllaooe  with  the  treaty  would  be  veri- 
fied by  national  technical  meana. 

Because  the  treaty's  principal  obJeeUve  Is 
the  [weventlon  of  flight  tcaU  of  ASATk,  and 
not  their  mere  posswslon.  an  examination 
of  testing  procedures  and  survellUnce  capa- 
billtlea  shows  that  the  treaty  can  be  ade- 
quately verified. 

The  likely  evoluUon  of  ASAT  technology 
in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  is  described 
under  the  assumption  of  no  negotiated  con- 
straints. It  is  concluded  that  the  hanrds  of 
a  totally  unconstrained  competition  In  space 
weaponry  are  far  greater  than  thoae  poaed 
by  whatever  tightly  constrained  evolution 
of  ASAT  capability  may  be  poasU>le  because 
of  ambiguities  in  verification.  The  residual 
risks  can  be  reduced  to  acceptable  levels  by 
a  program  for  satellite  defense  at  much  less 
cost  than  the  program  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  absence  of  negotiation  con- 
straints. 

Pinally.  it  is  argued  that  the  relative 
sUtus  and  potential  capabUities  of  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  and  Soviet  ASAT  systems  make  it 
advantageous  for  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  an  immediate  Joint  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther ASAT  space  tests,  and  that  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  SUtes  would  not  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy should  such  negotiations  fall,  or 
should  a  treaty  be  abrogated  or  circumvent- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

/.  Intnduction 

Satellites  give  the  United  States  prompt, 
precise,  and  irreplaceable  intelligence  about 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  They  provide  an  in- 
valuable view  of  many  other  aspecU  of 
Soviet  military  capabilities  and  activities.  In 
a  crisis  they  would  allow  each  side  to  watch 
the  movemenU  of  the  other,  and  thereby  to 
gauge  iU  objectives  and  apprehensions.  If 
hoatilities  were  ever  to  break  out  between 
the  superpowers,  whatever  hope  there 
would  be  for  controlling  the  conflict  and 
bringing  it  to  an  early  end  would  largely 
rest  on  satellite  surveUlance.  on  the  com- 
mand of  strategic  forces  via  satellites,  and 
on  satellite  communications  between  the  ad- 
versaries. 

But  satellites  are  two-edged  swords.  They 
have  a  beneficial  role  in  arms  control,  confi- 
dence building,  and  conflict  resolution,  but 
their  unique  ability  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
communicate  greatly  amplifies  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  military  forces  that  they 
serve.  Hence  they  become  exceptionally 
tempting  targeU  as  soon  as  hostilities  are 
about  to  begin. 

In  the  IMOs  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  fielded  systems  having  anti-satellite 
(ASAT)  capabUities.  The  United  SUtes 
eventually  dismantled  iU  ASAT  systems, 
and  adopted  the  position  that  iU  national 
security  would  be  best  served  by  abstaining 
from  competition  in  ASAT  weaponry.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
sporadic  testing  of  a  rather  primitive  device 
that  can  attack  objecu  in  low  earth  ortrits. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  19708  the  United 
States  altered  iU  approach,  though  a 
weapon-free  space  environment  continued 
to  be  iU  goal.'  The  new  tactics  had  both 
military  and  diplomatic  components:  a  pro- 
gram to  dievelop  a  satellite  interceptor,  and 
simultaneous  negotiations  towards  a  treaty 
that  would  ban  the  testing  and  deployment 
of  ASAT  weapons.  These  negotiations  did 
not  reach  fruition  in  the  last  administra- 
tion.*  and   have   not   been   pursued  siix« 
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then.*  In  the  interim,  both  superpowers' 
ASAT  programs  have  continued  space.* 

In  August  IMl  the  Soviet  Unton  submit- 
ted to  the  United  NatlooB  a  draft  treaty  call- 
ing for  a  "profalbltkm  on  the  stationing  of 
weapons  of  any  kind  in  outer  apace."  The 
United  States  has  not  responded  to  this  ini- 
tiative, nor  has  It  offered  any  rationale  for 
iU  faUure  to  respond.  If  the  United  States 
contlnuea  to  forgo  negoUatkma.  It  will  have 
a  new  strategy  of  ongoing  cootrontatkm  for 
protecting  iU  space  assets.  An  era  of  strenu- 
ous competition  In  space  weaponry  will  have 
begun,  and  even  if  one  competitor  does,  on 
occasion,  enjoy  a  fleeting  advantage,  the  na- 
tional aecurlty  of  both  rivals  will  Inexorably 
erode.  Any  threat  to  satellltea.  whether  real 
or  potential,  will  undermine  oonfldenoe  in 
the  ability  to  deter  attain  By  the  aame 
token,  an  awareness  that  aatelUtea  are  at 
risk  will  tend  to  desUMlhif  a  crWa.  Even  in 
times  of  peace,  a  keen  rivalry  In  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  ASAT  weapons  Is  cer- 
tain to  cauae  friction,  increaae  suspicions, 
undermine  confidence  In  the  ability  to  deter 
attack,  and.  perhapa.  inadvertently  spark 
confronUtion.  Finally,  should  ASAT  tech- 
nologies evolve  to  a  level  of  potential  ABM 
capability,  there  would  be  far-reaching  and 
tinf ortunate  implications  for  strategic  sta- 
bility. 

It  does  not  take  great  powers  of  prophesy 
to  predict  this  erosion  of  security,  for  the 
analogy  with  the  history  of  MIRV  technolo- 
gy is  both  instructive  and  disturbing.  In 
that  case  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  foresee 
that  the  United  States  would  develop 
MIRVs  as  a  sophisticated  response  to  a 
primitive  ballistic  miasOe  defense  of 
Moscow.  Neither  did  the  United  States  an- 
ticipate that  the  strategk:  benefit  that  it 
achieved  with  MIRVs  would  eventually  boo- 
merang by  putting  at  risk  XJ&.  silo-baaed 
minUes.  Today,  finally,  there  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus that  strategic  stability  and  Alliance 
cohesion  would  have  fared  better  had  the 
United  SUtes  abstained  from  introducing 
MIRVs.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  recognise  that  this  painful 
lesson  applies  directly  to  current  trends  In 
arms  competition. 

It  Is  in  the  long-term  interest  of  both  su- 
perpowers to  minimise  the  likelihood  of  con- 
flict in  space.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Some  Soviet  satellites  do 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  certain  UJ3.  military 
forces,  but  these  threaU  can  be  countered 
without  ASATs.  Because  the  United  States 
Is  more  dependent  on  space-based  systons 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  better,  on  ImJ- 
ance.  for  the  UJB.  to  constrain  the  potential 
threat  from  Soviet  ASATi  than  to  prepare 
to  attack  Soviet  satellites.  Such  constrainU 
can  only  be  achieved  by  negotiations  that 
build  on  the  establiahed  body  of  interna- 
tional law  represented  by  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  forbids  nuclear  explosions  in 
outer  space,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  which 
bans  space-baaed  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  bans 
space-based  ABM  systems  and  which  pro- 
tecU  satellites  serving  as  "national  means  of 
verification." 

Aside  from  these  considerations  that  arise 
from  a  strictly  military  conception  of  na- 
tional security,  political  factors  of  consider- 
able weight  also  provide  a  strong  Incentive 
for  negotiations.  In  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  allies  of  the  United 
SUtes  proposed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
UJf.  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  "con- 
sider as  a  matter  of  priority  the  question  of 
negotiating  an  effective  and  verifiable 
agreement   to   prohibit   anti-satellite   sys- 


Tbere  is  every  hidlcstlcin  tbpt  the 
Western  alllsa  of  the  United  States  wOl.  in 
the  UJf .  oeneral  AaseoMy,  propose  that 
matters  movie  from  "oooaldertaig  the  ques- 
tion of  negoltatlag"  to  actual  negotlatlans. 

The  Unite*  Statea.  through  tta  sOenoe  on 
the  Soviet  proposal,  baa  In  effect  allowed 
the  Soviet  draft  treaty  to  set  the  agenda  for 
the  Intemattonal  dlsniMtnn  of  this  Issue. 
This  is  hanUy  a  sound  posture  for  the 
leader  of  the  Western  Alllanoe  and  the 
world'a  preeminent  military  and  dvlllan 
space  power.  Whether  the  dlpkwiatir  and 
military  objectives  of  the  United  States  are 
being  furthered  by  current  poUey  has  also 
been  brought  into  question  by  rescdutloas 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  calling 
for  negotiations  and  for  a  mofatorium  on 
the  flight  testing  of  weapons  in  space.* 

We  believe  that  a  negotiated  ban  on  using, 
testing,  and  stationing  antl-aatdUte  weap- 
ons In  outer,  space  Is  not  only  deairable  but 
feasible.  To  this  end.  we  pot  forward  an  ex- 
pUdt  treaty  text  so  as  to  focus  attenUon  on 
Issues  that  such  negotlatfcna  are  likely  to 
OKOunter.  We  examine  the  problem  of  veri- 
fytaig  complanoe  with  the  treaty'a  provi- 
sions. We  conclude  that  the  hasards  of  a  to- 
tally uninhibited  competition  in  apace  weap- 
onry are  far  greater  than  those  posed  by  the 
tightly  constrained  evolution  of  ASAT  capa- 
bility that  ntay  be  possible  because  of  amM- 
gultlee  in  verlflcatlon.  We  show  that  these 
residual  risUs  can  be  reduced  to  aoceptaUe 
levels  by  satellite  defense  naessures  (such  as 
decoy  sMeDltes.  etc)  whkdi  would  cost 
much  less  tban  the  program  that  would  be 
necessary  if  there  were  no  negotiated  re- 
straints. 

Finally,  we  argue  that  the  relative  sUtus 
and  potoitW  capabilities  of  the  current 
U.S.  and  SoViet  ASAT  systems  are  such  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  an  JmmiytiTtf  moratorium 
on  further  ASAT  space  tests,  and  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
in  Jeopardy  should  such  negotiations  fall,  or 
ahould  a  treaty  be  abrogated  or  circumvent- 
ed by  the  Sdvlet  Unfcm. 
IL  Current  tAS.  and  Soviet  apace  aaaeta  and 
ASATtpitenu 

Negotiations  towards  restralnU  on  further 
ASAT  development  must  take  into  account 
the  existing  balance  in  UJB.  and  Soviet  space 
asseU  and  military  capabilitlea. 

Secure  loOg-range  mmmnnlfatlnns  are  es- 
sential to  UJS.  security,  sinoe  VA.  forces  are 
spread  across  the  globe.  For  that  reason  ap- 
proximately TO  percmt  of  long-haul  mili- 
tary communications  now  go  via  satellites; 
there  are  no  facilities  on  the  earth's  surface 
that  provide  a  satisfactory  replacement  of 
this  system.  The  Soviet  Union's  military 
forces  are  mainly  on  the  Buraatan  land 
mass,  and  can,  if  necessary,  communlratf 
without  the  help  of  satellites. 

The  vulnerability  of  a  satellite  to  attaek  Is 
largely  deUrmlned  by  the  nature  of  ite 
orbit.  These  fall  into  several  categories:  geo- 
synchronous (GEO)  orbits.  In  which  the  sat- 
ellite Is  sUtionary  above  a  point  on  the 
earth's  equator  at  an  altitude  of  about 
22.000  miles;  semi-synchronous  orbits,  with 
altitudes  in  the  range  of  12.000  miles;  and 
low-earth  (UEO)  orbits,  at  altitudes  of  about 
1.000  mOes.  Satellites  can  also  be  In  highly 
elliptical  oibiU  that  dip  as  low  as  several 
hundred  mfles  and  rise  as  high  as  geosyn- 
chronous. Some  U.S.  satellites  are  in  orbits 
that  are  considerably  higher  than  geoayn- 
chronous. 

The  existing  Soviet  ASAT  interceptor  Is 
launched  by  a  ground  baaed  S8-0  missile 
into  an  orbit  close  to  that  of  IU  target.  The 


intereeptor  then  crosses  the  path  of  iU 
target  afto-  one  ot  two  orbital  revolutions, 
whereupon  iU  nonnudear  warhead  ex- 
pkMlea,  and  the  resultant  shrapnel  destroys 
the  target  satellite. 

The  highest  altitude  reached  thus  far  by 
the  Soviet  Intereeptor  is  reported  to  be 
about  1.400  mllea.  It  would  appear  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  modify  the  Soviet  sy^em  so  that  it 
could  threaten  targeU  In  far  higher  orblta. 
The  resulting  weapon  would  surely  be  a 
eumbersooM  ASAT.  Therefore,  the  current 
Soviet  system  tmiy  threatens  low-orbit  space 
objects.  About  a  third  of  all  VS.  satellites 
fall  Into  this  category,  and  their  most  im- 
portant national  aeciirity  contributions  are 
photographic  and  electronic  surveillance  of 
the  earth's  surface.  U.S.  satellites  responsi- 
ble for  early  warning,  nuclear  attack  assess- 
ment, adi^^fwwi  electronic  surveillance,  and 
military  communications  are  in  very  high 
orWta.  and  not  vulnerable  to  the  current 
Soviet  ASAT. 

The  UJS.  ASAT  syst«n  is  based  on  quite 
different  i^ndples.  The  interceptor  is  the 
ao«alled  Miniature  Homing  Vehicle  (MHV). 
whkh  is  carried  into  vace  on  a  two-stage 
rocket  that  in  turn  is  launched  from  a  high 
altitude  F-15  fighter  plane.  The  MHV  is  a 
amaU  cylinder  with  a  diameter  of  about  one 
foot  that  aedu  iU  target  by  a  combination 
of  Infrared  telescopes,  a  laser  gyroscope,  and 
a  set  of  small  JeU  that  can  alter  iU  trajecto- 
ry. It  destroys  by  direct  impact  at  very  high 
velocity.  In  iU  present  form  the  MHV 
cannot  reach  geosynchronous  satellites,  but 
this  Is  not  of  great  consequence  at  this  time, 
because  almost  all  Soviet  satellites  are  in 
low  or  highly  elliptical  orbits.  By  using  a 
tbree-ctage  booster  the  U.S.  system  should 
be  able  to  attack  geosynchronous  targets. 

The  Soviet  ASAT  has  been  tested  some 
twoity  times  since  1968,  and  it  is  reported 
that  about  half  of  these  tesU  have  been  suc- 
ceasfuL  Launches  of  the  n.S.  interceptor 
from  an  F-15  to  a  point  In  space  are  sched- 
uled for  later  this  summer,  but  tests  against 
space  targeto  are  not  scheduled  untU  late  in 
19tS  or  early  1984. 

Theae  facU  allow  us  to  draw  up  a  current 
balance  sheet: 

The  Soviet  ASAT  system  is  deemed  to  be 
operational  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
wbereaa  the  U.S.  system  is  now  ready  for 
flight  testing. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  most  of  its  space- 
based  assesU  in  low  earth  (LEO)  orbite. 
while  the  U.S.  has  many  of  iU  most  impor- 
tant satellites  in  geosynchronous  (CEO) 
orbits. 

The  Soviet  ASAT  can  only  attack  targets 
in  low-earth  orbits,  and  would  require  a  very 
luge  booster  to  carry  it  up  to  geosynchro- 
nous targete  (see  Section  4  below).  The  U.S. 
Interceptor  could,  with  a  three-stage  boost- 
er, reach  geosynchronous  targets. 

The  Soviet  ASAT,  which  uses  fixed 
launch  sites,  is  a  cumbersome  and  inflexible 
system  in  comparison  to  the  mobile,  F-15 
baaed  U.S.  system. 

These  comparisons  lie  behind  our  conten- 
tion that  the  United  SUtes  risks  little  if 
both  nations'  ASAT  development  programs 
were  to  be  suspended  at  this  time,  while  ne- 
gotiations take  place.  If,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  United  SUtes  would  find  it 
neceasary  to  resume  its  development  pro- 
gram, it  could  look  forward  to  having  an  op- 
erating system  within  a  year  or  two.  The 
Soviet  ASAT  system,  though  It  is  now 
deemed  to  be  operational,  only  poses  a 
rather  cltunsy  threat  to  a  portion  of  U.S. 
space  systems,  and  it  has  little  potential  for 
attacking  the  warning,  communication,  and 


navigation  satellites  on  which  UJB.  strategic 
forces  depend. 

In  short,  if  negotiations  fail,  or  arms  con- 
trol In  space  were  to  break  down,  the  United 
Statea  would  not  find  itaelf  in  a  diaadvantar 
geous  position. 

///.  A  treatg  Hmitina  ASAT  weapons 

The  full  text  of  the  treaty  put  forward 
here  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Here 
we  shall  summarize  the  goala  this  treaty 
seU  out  to  achieve.  The  differences  between 
our  proposal  and  the  1981  Soviet  draft 
treaty  are  discussed  briefly  hoe,  and  ana- 
lyzed more  fully  In  Section  6. 

The  proposed  treaty  has  three  essential 
ingredients: 

The  signatories  would  undertake  not  to 
destroy,  damage,  render  inoperable  or 
change  the  flight  trajectories  of  space  ob- 
jects.* 

The  signatories  would  undertake  not  to 
test  in  space  or  against  space  objecta  weap- 
ons for  destroying,  damaging,  rendolng  In- 
operable, or  changing  the  fligiit  trajectories 
of  space  objects.  Furthermore,  the  signato- 
ries would  undertake  not  to  place  such 
weapms  in  orbit  or  to  sUtion  them  on  celes- 
tial bodies  or  in  outer  space  in  any  other 
manner. 

Compliance  would  be  verified  by  national 
technical  means,  enhanced  by  cooperative 
measures  and  buttressed  by  collateral  con- 
strainU on  other  space  acUviUes  to  prevent 
circumvention  of  the  treaty's  provisions. 

The  treaty  proposed  here  formulates  re- 
strictions and  prohibiUons  in  general  terms. 
Excessive  detail  in  an  arms  control  accord 
may  inadvertently  leave  loopholes  and 
convey  the  impression  that  activities  and 
weapons  not  explicitly  prohibited  are  there- 
fore permitted.  A  treaty  weighted  down 
with  excessive  detail  may  also  prove  inflexi- 
ble in  coping  with  new  drciunstanoes,  and 
unanticipated  technological  developments. 
Our  purpose  in  presenting  general  treaty 
provisions  here  is  to  provide  a  focus  for  dis- 
cussion of  feasible  and  desirable  restrictions 
on  ASAT  weapons.  In  actual  bilateral  nego- 
titions,  the  UJS.  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
incorporate  more  detailed  language  into  the 
final  treaty  text  that  reflecU  the  best  advice 
and  wisdom  that  consulUtions  within  each 
government  would  provide. 

The  text  put  forward  here  is  for  a  bilater- 
al treaty.  However,  once  agreement  t>etween 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  is  reached,  a  mul- 
tilateral accord  open  to  all  nations  would  be 
desirable. 

We  note  that  our  proposal  is  not  the  most 
comprehensive  limitation  on  space  weapons 
possible,  for  a  treaty  could  also  forbid  any 
possessicm  of  such  weapons,  and  require 
that  those  already  constructed  be  disman- 
tled or  destroyed.  Such  a  comprehensive 
ban  is  what  the  United  States  evidently 
sought  in  the  negotiations  of  1978-1979. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a 
comprehensive  ban,  but  it  also  poses  formi- 
dable verification  problems  that  could  only 
be  resolved  by  protracted  negotiations.  To 
avert  further  arms  competition  in  outer 
space  as  promptly  as  possible,  a  ban  on  fur- 
ther tesU  in  space  of  ASAT  weapons  must 
take  priority,  and  the  proposed  treaty  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  urgent  objective.  Subse- 
quent negotiations,  that  face  the  knotty 
problems  of  verifying  a  more  comprehensive 
ASAT  ban,  could  then  be  pursued  in  an  at- 
mosiriiere  free  of  the  tensions  that  would  be 
created  by  a  simultaneous  competition  in 
space  weaponry. 

In  contrast  to  the  1981  Soviet  draft  treaty, 
which  only  speaks  of  weapims  in  orbit,  the 
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treaty  propoaed  here  does  not  allow  the  use 
or  t^«*«"g  of  ABAT  wcapoiw  whether  they 
are  111101111  or  nia<<i  tiairrt  Airthermore. 
our  propoMd  treaty  forbldi  the  ikiea  from 
dcatroytnc  any  vace  obJecU  (includlnc 
one'i  own),  whereat  the  Soviet  draft  only 
fortoUta  tttar^"  on  ipaoe  objects  of  other 
statca.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  does 
not  appear  to  limit  further  teatlnc  or  devel- 
opment of  the  current  Soviet  or  U&  ASAT 
■ystems.  In  vaee  testi.  the  Soviet  Intercep- 
tor loea  into  earth  orWt  before  attacking  lu 
target.  But  it  may  weU  be  able  to  attaeli  sat- 
elUtca  by  direct  ascent  from  the  ground,  or 
after  only  a  partial  earth  orbit,  and  thus  it 
may  elude  a  ban  on  weapons  "placed  In 
orbit."  The  VS.  ASAT  system  uses  a  direct- 
ascent  interceptor  and  never  goes  into  earth 
OTbit. 

A  ban  on  the  use  and  teaUng  in  space  of 
ASAT  weapoiw  cannot,  by  itself,  protect  sat- 
ellites. Nevertheless,  the  ban  on  testing 
would  provide  a  severe  impediment  to  the 
further  development  of  ever  more  capable 
ASAT  weapons.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
the  military  and  civilian  branches  of  the 
United  States  government  are  likely  to 
remain  at  least  as  vitally  dependent  on  aat- 
ellitcs  as  they  are  already.  It  Is  therefore  in 
the  loiw-term  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  enhance  the  survival  of  its 
space  assets  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
achieve  this  goal  with  as  little  friction  and 
cost  as  it  can. 

IV.  The  ASAT  thnat  with  and  without  a 

treaty 
The  value  of  a  ban  on  ASAT  space  tests  is 
beat  measured  by  looking  ahead  to  the  vari- 
ety of  ASAT  threats  that  can  be  expected  in 
the  next  five  to  ten  years,  if  there  are  no 
further  restraints  on  weapons  competition 
in  outer  space.  In  that  period  the  total 
number  of  American  satellites  will  increase 
to  about  100.  with  approximately  one-third 
of  these  in  low  earth  (LEO)  orbits,  about 
one-fifth  in  semi-synchronous  orbits,  and 
about  one-third  in  geosynchronous  (GEO) 
orbits.  The  others  will  be  in  highly-elliptical 
orbits  that  may  dip  as  low  as  several  hun- 
dred miles  but  also  rise  as  high  as  geosyn- 
chronous orbits. 

If  the  Soviets  are  free  to  continue  ASAT 
development,  we  may  anticipate  the  follow- 
ing course  of  space  weapons  competition. 
The  first  Soviet  move  might  be  to  Improve 
their  current  intercn>tor.  so  that  it  could 
reach  higher  altitudes  and  defeat  potential 
U.S.  satellite  defense  measures,  such  as 
radar  Jammers,  decoys,  and  evasion.  Tests  of 
the  current  Soviet  interceptor  up  to  geosyn- 
chronous orbits  might  be  feasible  within  rel- 
atively few  years,  if  the  SovieU  set  them- 
selves to  it.  This  would  mean  matching  the 
interceptor  to  a  new  booster,  such  as  the 
liquid-fueled  PROTON  or  A-2  rockeU  used 
to  orbit  the  Salyut  and  Soyuz  space  vehi- 
cles. The  whole  system  would  require  test- 
ing against  space  targets  to  confirm  that  it 
worked,  and  the  long  launch  preparations 
needed  for  such  massive  boosters  would 
make  this  a  very  cumbersome  ASAT. 

AltemaUvely,  the  Soviets  could  pursue  a 
more  promidng  ASAT  development  pro- 
gram along  one  or  more  of  three  paths:  a 
more  agile  miniature  ASAT  interceptor, 
such  as  the  VS.  is  developing,  that  could 
reach  all  altitudes  with  smaller  boosters:  a 
more  exotic  orbiting  laser  ASAT;  or  space 
mines.  (A  space  mine  is  a  small  satellite  that 
carries  an  explosive  charge  and  is  placed  in 
an  orbit  so  as  to  follow  closely  its  potential 
target.)  Debate  persists  over  the  feasibility 
and  coat  of  space-based  lasers,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  both  sides  are  vigorously 


developing  them.  According  to  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Reaearch  and  Development.  Gen. 
Kelley  Burke,  the  Soviets  are  believed  capa- 
ble of  launching  a  laser  ASAT  of  limited  ef - 
f ectiveneas  within  five  years,  and  a  more  ef- 
fective system  perhapa  in  the  19M'a  In 
keeping  with  their  accustomed  practice,  the 
Soviets  may  well  develop  and  deploy  a  mix 
of  ASAT  weapons,  each  posing  a  different 
threat  to  VS.  satellites:  Improved  ground- 
based  interceptors  and  lasers  for  lower  orbit 
attacks,  space-based  lasers  for  higher  orbits, 
and  space  mines  for  geosynchronous  at- 
tacks. Along  the  way.  the  number  of  launch 
sites  would  be  increased,  inventories  of 
ready-to-fire  ASAT  weapons  would  multiply, 
and  all  U.S.  satellites  would  become  progres- 
sively more  vulnerable  to  attack. 

The  UB.  has  abready  mapped  out  iU  ini- 
tial moves  in  this  competition.  In  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  incorporate  defenses  on  satel- 
lites, and  deploy  the  sophisticated  F-15 
ASAT  MHV  Interceptor  described  in  section 
2.  Ground-  and  air-based  lasers  would  pro- 
vide additional  ASAT  capability  against  low- 
orbit  satellites  while  helping  to  solve  techni- 
cal problems  in  the  development  of  space- 
based  lasers.  A  "defensive"  space-based  laser 
weapon  would  be  the  next  step— an  ASAT 
deployed  to  attack  Soviet  ASATs.  At  this 
stage,  the  scene  might  recall  the  battleship 
competitions  of  an  earlier  era.  as  each  side 
strives  for  the  competitive  edge  of  Just  a  bit 
more  firepower,  longer  range,  thicker 
armor,  larger  fleets. 

Under  such  unrestrained  ASAT  competi- 
tion, the  advantage  will  almost  certainly  go 
to  the  offense.  A  duel  between  a  sophisticat- 
ed ASAT  weapon  devised  for  the  sole  task  of 
killing,  and  a  satellite  built  for  other  pur- 
poses and  only  incidentally  equipped  to 
defend  itself,  will  always  be  a  mismatch. 
Moreover,  U.S.  satellites  are  designed  for 
lifetimes  of  5-10  years,  so  the  defenses  they 
carry  with  them  into  space  on  the  day  of 
the  launch  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
nullified  by  a  rapidly-changing  ASAT  envi- 
ronment. Soviet  satellites  have  much  short- 
er lifetimes,  are  therefore  more  frequently 
replaced,  and  could  be  more  readily  modi- 
fied to  counter  U.S.  ASAT  developments. 

In  confrontations  in  a  world  filled  with 
ASATs.  fear  of  a  preemptive  strike  will  run 
high,  and  the  very  process  of  unlimbering 
ASATs  for  possible  use  would  drive  tensions 
higher.  Since  attacks  on  satellites  would  be 
a  possible  opening  step  In  war,  even  iiuui- 
vertent  events  in  space  may  be  mistaken  as 
a  signal  that  war  has  begun.  The  sheer  mul- 
tiplicity of  ASATs  would  also  raise  the  like- 
lihood of  such  an  inadvertent  occurrence. 
Such  evenU  have  happened.  For  example, 
in  1975  there  was  concern  that  U.S.  early- 
warning  sateUites  had  been  attacked  by 
Soviet  infrared  lasers;  later  it  was  esUb- 
lished  that  these  satellites  had  only  ob- 
served infrared  radiation  from  a  Soviet  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  fire. 

Were  a  satisfactory  ASAT  arms  control 
agreement  in  force,  the  future  would  look 
quite  different.  As  matters  stand  now,  only 
a  fracUon  of  U.S.  sateUites  are  exposed  to 
the  rudimentary  Soviet  ASAT  system. 
Under  a  general  ban  on  tests  of  ASAT  sys- 
tems in  space.  Soviet  efforts  to  Improve 
their  cxirrent  interceptor  or  to  devise  a  new 
one  should  be  blunted.  Tests  or  use  of  lasers 
or  high-powered  transmitters  to  damage  sat- 
ellite sensors  or  to  bum  out  satellite  receiv- 
ers would  be  banned.  In  contrast,  under  un- 
restrained ASAT  competition,  protecting 
American  satellites  through  hardening,  ma- 
neuvering, deception,  etc..  against  ever  more 
sophisticated  and  nimble  Soviet  ASATs.  wiU 


become  untenable.  Exotic  laser  ABATi  may 
well  prove  Inf eaatble  in  the  near  future,  but 
the  Sovteta  would  still  be  free  to  duplicate 
the  UjB.  miniature  ASAT  interceptor  and 
threaten  American  satellites  at  alUtudea. 
Five  to  ten  years  from  now.  after  succewlve 
rounds  of  unrestrained  competition,  the  se- 
curity of  VS.  satellltea.  and  thereby  of  the 
United  Statea.  will  have  been  seriously  im- 
paired, despite  greatly  increased  expendi- 
tures. In  sum.  the  contrast  between  a  future 
with  ASAT  arms  control,  and  one  without. 
Is  stark. 

A  ban  on  space  tests  of  ASATs  could  also 
buttress  the  arms  control  achievements  of 
the  1973  ABM  Treaty.  The  ASAT  limita- 
tions proposed  here  would  not  ban  any 
ABM  activity  already  permitted  to  both 
sides  in  the  ABM  treaty.  Thua.  an  ASAT 
accord  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
President's  recently-announced  intention  to 
investigate  advanced  ABM  defenses  within 
the  provisions  of  the  ABM  agreement.  How- 
ever, by  harming  aU  ASAT  teaU  in  space,  an 
ASAT  treaty  would  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  conducting  impermissible  ABM  tests 
in  space  under  the  guise  of  devising  an 
ASAT  system. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  initial  ban  on 
ASAT  tests  could  soon  be  augmented  by  a 
wider  agreement  to  dismantle  ASATk.  Until 
such  time  as  a  comprehensive  ban  on  posses- 
sion of  ASAT  systems  could  be  negotiated, 
there  would  still  be  a  limited  Soviet  ASAT 
threat  to  those  U.S.  satellites  within  reach 
of  the  current  Soviet  interceptor.  It  would 
be  doing  arms  control  a  disservice  to  claim 
that  ASAT  arms  control  alone  could  protect 
all  space  assets.  (By  the  same  token,  ex- 
travagant claims  that  acquiring  ASAT  weap- 
ons will  solve  all  our  problems  are  equally 
mistaken.)  What  ASAT  limitations  could  do 
is  to  make  the  task  of  protecting  satellites 
less  difficult,  more  reliable,  and  thus  en- 
hance confidence  in  the  survival  of  satellites 
vital  to  VS.  security.  ASAT  arms  control, 
then,  serves  American  security  interests  by 
being  an  indispensable  adjunct  to.  and  not  a 
replacement  for.  VS.  programs  to  diversify 
its  satellite  functions  and  harden  its  satel- 
lites against  attacks. 

Under  a  general  ban  on  space  tests  of 
ASATs,  the  U.S.  would  also  have  to  forego 
tests  in  space  of  the  ASAT  interceptor  it  Is 
now  developing.  The  VS.  reportedly  is  set 
to  begin  tests  of  its  interceptor  in  space  and 
against  space  targets  within  the  year.  If  an 
ASAT  accord  were  reached  promptly,  or  if 
the  U.S.  offered  to  improve  the  prospects 
for  successful  negotiations  by  a  voluntary 
test  moratorium,  the  outcome  might  be  that 
the  U.S.  would  have  no  test  experience  with 
its  ASAT  in  space,  while  the  Soviets  would 
have  conducted  some  twenty  tests  over  the 
past  fifteen  years.  But  there  are  compeiua- 
tions  that  must  be  weighed.  The  Soviet's 
ASAT  test  program  has  not  been  a  great 
success,  with  the  Interceptor  falling  perhaps 
half  the  time.  The  U.S.  has  already  accumu- 
lated a  body  of  test  and  engineering  experi- 
ence Just  short  of  tests  in  space,  so  it  would 
not  be  left  with  a  blank  slate.  Furthermore, 
unless  the  U.S.  closes  off  fiuther  ASAT  test- 
ing soon,  it  risks  exposing  all  its  vital  satel- 
lites to  possible  improvements  in  the  Soviet 
ASAT  system,  improvements  that  might  re- 
quire years  of  American  effort  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  then  offset. 

In  agreeing  not  use  ASATs.  the  U.S.  would 
also  forego  one  of  the  stated  purposes  for 
buying  its  ASAT  systems:  attacking  Soviet 
satellites  that  can  be  used  to  target  U.S. 
military  forces.  The  principal  satellites  of 
concern  are  the  Soviet  Radar  Ocean  Recon- 


nalManoe  Satellites  (RORSAlk)  and  Beo- 
tronle  Oeead  Recoonaianiiee  flatdlltes 
(BORBA'Ti)  that  can  locate  ahlpa  at  aea.  It 
ta  important  to  weigh  wtwther  thia  limita- 
tion would  aknlflcantly  compromise  Ameri- 
can security. 

TO  bedn  with,  giving  up  AAATi  docs  not 
mean  gtvtng  up  all  meana  of  eounterlng 
Soviet  satellite  capability.  Mothlng  In  the 
treaty  prcvoaed  here  would  prevent  U.8. 
f  oreea  ftom  Oalng  other  oountermeasurea  to 
deceive  or  confuse  Soviet  aatdlltea.  swdi  as 
decoys,  camouflage,  electronic  countenneaa- 
urea.etc  _,^ 

Secondly.  ASATi  may  not  In  fact  provide 
much  protection  for  U.S.  military  foroea. 
The  Soviets  have  a  variety  of  aea-basert  and 
airborne  reoonnaissanoe  and  tartettnc  *y>- 
tems.  so  that  shooting  down  Sovtet  satellites 

would  not  dlmlnate  the  threat.  Any  UJB. 
f  ortsea  dealgned  to  opoate  alone  the  periph- 
ery of  the  soviet  Union,  where  VS.  allianoe 
obligations  Are.  must  be  equipped  with  an 
array  of  coontermeasurea  and  defenaea  In 
any  case.  Thirdly.  If  the  Sovleto  are  the  ones 
to  Initiate  hostUltlea.  they  will  have  been 
able  to  gi^t^  and  paas  along  ntelllte  Inf  or- 
maUon  needed  to  target  U.S.  forces  before 
conflict  starts.  The  Uja  would  be  Inhibited 
from  preemptively  shoottng  down  Soviet 
satfUit^^  Jugt  on  suspicion  of  Soviet  Inten- 
tions: doing  ao  would  certainly  provoke  hos- 
tilities. And  for  some  time  after  hoatiUtles 
break  out.  the  Sovlete  may  also  be  able  to 
launch  new  satellltea  to  replace  thoae  at- 
tained by  a  VS.  ASAT.  ao  that  again  VS. 
military  f or^  must  be  prepared  to  fend  for 
themselves  to  the  face  of  threatening  Soviet 
g,tHlt*« 

Finally,  U.S.  military  foroea  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  submarines)  cannot  oount  indefi- 
nitely upon  omcealment  for  their  survlvaL 
They  must  be  prepared  aooner  or  later  to 
withstand  the  brunt  of  Soviet  forces,  a  U.S. 
ASAT  systeto  cannot  protect  an  aircraft  car- 
rier, once  it  is  discovered,  by  shooting  down 
Soviet  anU-gblp  missUea  or  lnteren>tlng  tor- 
pedoes. But  the  VS.  ASAT  program  diverts 
resources  aitd  funds  from  other  defoise  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  foroea.  Aooordlng  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  U.8.  ASAT 
program  is  already  slated  to  cost  $3.6  billion: 
the  OAO  ai«ues  that  the  cost  oould  well  rise 
to  "tens  of  billions."  Even  at  $S.6  btlllan.  the 
"opporttmity  cost"  of  the  A8AT  system  al- 
reaidly  equals  one  Nimita-dasa  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier.  Where  such  trade-offs 
are  involved,  an  ASAT  system  Is  not  an  Inci- 
dent option,  but  potaitlaUy  a  major  drain 
upon  overall  U.S.  military  preparedness. 

The  most  important  uuucein  for  the  VS. 
Is  to  ensure  that  iU  satellites  can  carry  out 
their  tasks,  even  in  crisis  or  conflict.  Using 
an  ASAT  to  shoot  down  Soviet  satellites 
would  not  protect  or  restore  U.S.  satellltea. 
It  Is  occasionally  argued,  as  Justification  for 
the  VS.  ASAT  program,  that  our  own 
ASAT  can  deter  Soviet  ASAT  atbcks  by  the 
threat  of  a  tit-for-tat  response.  Given  the 
greater  American  dependence  upon  satel- 
Utea.  the  U.S.  might  in  fact  imly  make  IU 
situation  worse  by  such  tlt-for4at  exchange. 
The  best  "deterrent"  to  Soviet  ASAT  at- 
tacks is  Soviet  awareness  that  UJS.  satellite 
f  imctions  are  so  well  diversified  and  hard- 
ened, and  to  supplemented  by  non-aatelUte 
systems,  that  no  attack  on  satellites  oould 
succeed  In  crippling  the  overall  UJS.  military 
capability.  An  American  ASAT  system  con- 
tribute nothing  to  this  "deterrent;"  It  prom- 
ises only  to  divert  funds  tram  the  counter- 
measures  that  would  genuinely  provide  such 
security. 


V.  vBuncATioa  amb  iisibual  BiaKS 
It  has  been  argued  that  ASAT  arms  con- 
tita  poaea  daunting,  peiliaps  even  insupera- 
ble, verification  problems,  more  so  than  any 
other  area  of  arms  controL  One  reason  of- 
fered for  this  Is  that  space  sateUites  are  so 
few  In  number,  and  their  unique  capablUtles 
ao  difficult  to  duplicate  with  ground-based 
altemathrea.  that  even  a  few  ASAT  weapons 
covertly  acquired  in  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment could  reward  the  cheater  with  signifi- 
cant mOltary  advantage  In  a  conflict.  It  is 
a^^l^ttimaiiy   argucd  that  any  limitations 
upon  weapons  or  space  programs  that  would 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  close  off  such 
fh^t^wg  would  necesMrily  be  so  stringent 
that  they  would  preclude  many  civilian  uses 
of  outer  space.  Am  an  iUustratlon.  the  Soviet 
Progrea  resupply  vehicles,  used  with  the 
Salyut  program,  obviously  have  features  In 
common  with  ASAT  interceptors:  they  can 
be  laundied  to  the  vicinity  of  an  orbiting 
sateUlte,      maneuvered      alongside,      and 
brou^t  into  contact  Yet  .banning  than,  or 
limiting  aU  such  maneuvering  space  vehi- 
clea.  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
configured  as  ASAT  weapons,  would  impair 
not  only  the  Salyut  program  but  the  U.S. 
Space  Shuttle  as  weU.  The  problems  are 
multiplied  if  we  also  consider  the  ASAT  po- 
tential of  other  weapons  not  specifically  de- 
signed  as   ASATs,   such   as   ground-based 
ABM  Interceptor  missUes.  or  nuclear-tipped 
ICBMs.  or  exotic  directed-energy  air  de- 
fenses. 

These  arguments  point  to  genuine  con- 
cerns the  U.8.  ought  to  have  about  the  sur- 
vivabiUty  of  its  sateUites.  At  the  same  time, 
these  arguments  assume  that  the  future  is 
dictated  by  past  errors.  In  the  past,  the  U.S. 
ooped  with  limited  budgets  and  high  launch- 
ing costs  (huiMkeds.  even  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  pound  to  place  objects  in  orbit)  by 
relying  on  relatively  few,  long-Uved.  equip- 
ment-crammed sateUites  to  perform  vital 
military  tasks.  Little  effort  was  made  to  in- 
corporate survivabiUty  measures  or  to  diver- 
sify functions.  Because  of  their  design  and 
budgeting  constraints.  VS.  sateUites  are 
even  vulnerable  to  primitive  ASAT  weapons. 
But  with  or  without  ASAT  arms  control, 
the  U.S.  cannot  go  on  like  this.  Nor  does  it 
intend  to.  A  Presidental  Directive  in  liCay 
1»78  ordered  that  aU  future  U.S.  miUtary 
sateUites  be  equipped  with  survivabiUty 
measures  and  devices  for  detecting  ASAT 
attacks.  Some  sateUites  probably  cannot  be 
protected  from  attacks  at  any  affordable 
cost  (e.g.,  large  and  fragile  low-orbit  satel- 
Utes);  and  some  attacks  may  work  against 
almost  any  sateUite  (e.g..  nuclear  warheads 
detonated  near  a  sateUite).  The  best  ap- 
proach to  reducing  the  risk  is  to  move  to  a 
large  number  of  simpler.  easUy-replaced  sat- 
eUites that  are  much  more  readily  confused 
with  decoys.  Tet  even  this  technique  wiU 
succeed  only  if  the  Soviets  are  prevented 
from  developing  a  cheap,  nimble  ASAT 
system  capable  of  promptly  attacking  great 
numbers  of  sateUites.  It  is  precisely  this  sort 
of  development  that  an  ASAT  arms  control 
agreement  should  prevent. 

There  are  several  verification  tasks  that 
must  be  tackled  under  a  general  ban  on 
ASAT  weapons  tests  and  use.  The  U.S. 
would  have  to  confirm  that  the  existing 
Soviet  ASAT  interceptor  was  not  being 
tested  in  space:  that  no  new  ASAT  weapons 
w«e  being  devised  and  tested  in  space  or 
against  space  targets,  including  such  new 
exotic  ASATs  as  ground-  or  air-based  lasers 
that  could  be  aimed  at  low-orbit  sateUites; 
that  weapons  originaUy  designed  and  de- 
ployed for  other  missions  were  not  being 


tested  hi  an  ASAT  modr.  and  that  non- 
weapon  space  vehldea  and  programs  were 
not  posing  significant  ASAT  tbreata. 

The  VS.  already  has  a  diverse  array  of  in- 
telligence and  space  surveOlanoe  faculties 
for  keeping  txatk.  of  Soviet  activities,  and 
this  array  is  being  expanded.  NORAO's 
Space  Object  Catalogue  Is  constantly  being 
upd^ed  to  record  the  identity  and  current 
orbits  of  aU  space  objects  (several  thousand 
in  all.  of  which  several  hundred  are  active 
or  defunct  sateUites).  NORAD's  space  track- 
ing radar  network  has  recently  been  upgrad- 
ed to  provide  greater  tracking  accuracy,  and 
gaps  in  the  network  have  been  closed  by  in- 
stalling and  improving  radars  in  the  Pacific. 
The  GEOD8S  (Oround-based  ElectroOpti- 
cal  Deep  Space  Surveillance)  system,  when 
cranpleted  in   1987,  wiU  augment  ground 
radars  and  provide  precise,  highly-detaUed 
optical  and  orbital  signature  data  on  man- 
made   objects   approximately   3.000   mUes 
from  earth  and  beyond.  Upgraded  radars  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Turkey,  and  KwaJalein 
wiU  provide  additional  traddng  of  objects  in 
geosynchronous  orbits. 

Other  electronic  and  optical  sensors  de- 
ployed aroimd  and  over  the  Soviet  Union 
add  to  VS.  abUity  to  detect  and  classify 
Soviet  missUe  and  space  launches.  The  po- 
tential for  monitoring  activities  in  outer 
space  from  space  must  also  be  considered. 
The  recent  demonstration  of  what  is  possi- 
ble, in  inspecting  damaged  and  missing  ther- 
mal tiles  on  the  first  Space  Shuttle  flight  in 
April  1981.  hints  at  what  might  be  routinely 
feasible.  On  occasion,  critiques  of  space  veri- 
fication capabUities  tend  to  match  only  cur- 
rent monitoring  cmMCities  against  future 
conceivable  but  nonexistent  ASAT  we^wns, 
and  not  surprisingly,  come  to  pessimistic 
conclusions.  More  imaginative  evaluations 
should  consider  what  we  could  now  do  but 
have  not  funded,  as  weU  ss  potential  innova- 
tions in  monitoring  capablUtles. 

The  effectiveness  of  aU  the  monitoring  fa- 
ciUties  would  be  enhanced  under  an  arms 
control  agreement  by  provisions,  such  as 
those  included  in  prior  accords,  prohibiting 
interference  with  national  technical  means 
of  verification  and  deUberate  concealment 
which  impedes  verification.  Since  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  agreed  in  principle  that 
arms  control  accords  may  include  coopera- 
tive measures  contributing  to  the  effective- 
ness of  verification  by  national  technical 
means  (in  the  SALT  n  Joint  SUtement  of 
Principles),  these  too  should  be  exploited  to 
improve  confidence  in  verification. 

The  U.S.  already  has  long  monitoring  ex- 
perience with  tests  of  the  current  Soviet 
ASAT  interceptor,  going  back  a  decade  and 
a  half.  Covert  tests  of  that  weapon  would  be 
rather  risky  for  the  Soviets.  Conceivably  the 
Soviets  might  try  to  test  their  current 
ASAT  covertly  in  some  radically  different 
manner  that  expanded  its  capabiUUes,  e.g.. 
on  a  new  l>ooster  capable  of  intercepts  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  its  present  ceiling. 
This  would  not  be  a  "nimble"  threat,  even 
in  the  unlikely  event  that  cheating  succeed- 
ed. The  booster  required  to  loft  the  Soviet's 
bulky  ASAT  up  to  geosynchronous  altitudes 
would  have  to  be  comparable  to  the  large 
U.S.  Saturn  IB  or  the  Soviet  PROTON 
booster,  massive  rockets  with  long  prepara- 
tion times,  whose  launches  would  be  uimiis- 
takable. 

More  Ukely,  if  the  Soviets  hoped  to 
expand  their  ASAT  capabUity  covertly,  they 
would  attempt  an  entirely  new  weapon, 
such  as  a  miniature  homing  ASAT,  or  a 
more  exotic  laser  ASAT,  or  space  mines. 
UntU  such  time  as  ASATs  are  banned  alto- 
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■ether,  netther  tide  would  be  vtolatlnc  tlte 
Wmtf  MwM  If  they  dertoed  mieh  ■yatems  on 
the  ground;  they  would  be  burned  (rom 
tertinc  them  in  ipeoe  or  M*iiMt  apaee  ob- 
jects. 

But  the  tedmolociaa  challencee  in  bufld- 
inc  ui  effeettre  qpeee-baaed  laaer  A8AT  are 
fonnldUile.  eren  if  unrestricted  testing  in 
wvatm  were  permitted,  snd  doing  it  all  eov- 
eitly  would  certainly  be  a  protracted,  highly 
rttky  task.  To  prerent  the  SovleU  from  test- 
ing ASATk  in  9aoe  under  the  pretense  of 
developing,  for  instance,  a  space-based  laser 
antl-alitraft  defense  system,  our  draft 
treaty  also  bans  space  weapons  for  damag- 
ing or  destroying  objects  in  the  atmosphere 
or  on  the  ground.  This  prohibition  would 
also  reinforoe  existing  limitations  on  space 
weapon!  in  the  1M7  Outer  Space  Treaty 
and  the  1973  ABM  Treaty. 

Ground-  or  alr-baaed  laser  ASATb  are  far 
easier  to  construct  than  space-based  lasers, 
but  it  Is  not  dear  they  offer  any- advantages 
over  current  ABATs.  Such  lasers  could 
impair  unprotected  satellite  sensors  at  high 
altitutes.  but  could  only  destroy  satellites  in 
low  orWts.  Whether  Soviet  technology  is 
suffidenUy  far  advanced  to  make  a  minia- 
ture homing  ASAT  feasible  in  the  near  term 
is  not  dear.  In  all  these  new  ASATs.  howev- 
er, very  high  accuracies  in  homing  or  aiming 
would  be  necessary,  and  these  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  confirm  without  actual  tests 
against  space  targets.  Such  tests  can  leave  a 
host  of  teUtale  signs:  launch  of  the  ASAT 
itself:  a  large  flow  of  data  from  the  test  ve- 
hicles that  the  Soviets  would  have  to  trans- 
mit; damage  to  the  target  that  causes  it  to 
fragment  or  tumble:  intense  heating  that 
can  be  detected  by  infrared  sensors;  and  dis- 
placement of  the  target's  orbit.  While  the 
Soviets  were  pressing  ahead  with  such  inno- 
vations, there  would,  of  course,  be  a  parallel 
expansion  and  evolution  of  U.S.  monitoring 
facilities,  which  would  further  faciliUte  de- 
tectitm  of  cheating. 

Space  mines  placed  in  orbit  near  targeU 
and  detonated  only  when  conflict  begins  are 
another  iHDblem.  They  seem  ingeniously 
simple.  The  technology  could  perhaps  be 
fairly  primitive,  and  if  the  only  tests  re- 
quired were  triggering  the  explosive  upon 
command,  they  could  be  amply  tested  on 
earth.  Nevertheless,  if  covertly  deployed, 
they  mi^t  give  themselves  away  or  pose 
only  a  manageable  threat.  The  orbital  paths 
of  satellites  are  not  necessarily  stable,  espe- 
ctoUy  those  of  satellites  in  lower  orbiU  that 
are  subject  to  atmospheric  drag,  or  that  ma- 
neuver to  perform  their  missions.  Space 
mines  «»"gg<"g  along  behind  such  maneuver- 
ing satellites  would  be  bound  to  raise  suspi- 
cions, and  the  mine  ceases  to  be  such  a 
simple  device  if  it  must  be  equipped  with 
homing  and  maneuvering  capabilities  so  it 
can  keep  track  of  its  potential  target  or  be 
able  to  dose  in  rapidly  on  command.  At  geo- 
synchronous altitudes,  where  all  orbits  are 
more  stable,  a  space  mine  skulking  near  its 
target  could  still  arouse  suspicions,  since  all 
legitimate  satellites  are  supposed  to  be  reg- 
istered (under  the  1975  Convention  on  Reg- 
istration of  Objects  Launched  into  Outer 
Space)  and  are  to  maintain  minimum  sepa- 
ration distances  in  geosynchronous  orbits. 
Again,  a  space  mine  becomes  a  complex 
device  if  it  must  pretend  to  be  something 
benign  when  far  away  from  its  target  to 
avoid  susiridons.  yet  swiftly  seek  its  target 
upon  ooBunand. 

When  it  comes  to  verifying  that  non- 
ASAT  weapons  are  not  being  put  to  ASAT 
purposea.  again.  long  U.S.  experience  at 
monitoring  the  characteristic  patterns  of 


Soviet  ICBM  and  ABIf  tesU  would  make  it 
risky  for  the  Soviets  to  test  these  weapons 
in  an  ASAT  mode.  Of  course,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tests,  such  weapons  would  still  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  an  ASAT  threat, 
since  the  great  klU-distance  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  space  could  compensate  for  defi- 
ciencies in  guidance  systems  or  test  experi- 
ence. But  it  is  also  true  that  present  ABM 
interceptors  can  reach  satellites  only  in  the 
lowest  orbits,  and  any  nuclear  explosion  in 
space  carries  a  grave  risk  of  escalation,  of 
damage  to  "friendly"  satellites  as  well  as 
the  target,  and  of  uncertain  EMP  effects 
upon  other  military  and  dvilian  systems  on 
earth.  So,  while  such  residual  ASAT  threats 
are  less  awesome  than  what  unrestricted 
ASAT  competition  would  produce,  they 
would  persist,  even  if  the  ability  to  verify  a 
test  ban  were  perfect.  They  are  a  reason  for 
continuing  vigorous  satellite  surrivabillty 
programs  as  an  adjunct  to  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol. 

Some  non-weapon  space  vehicles  may  also 
have  inherent  ASAT  capability  (e.g.,  resup- 
ply  vehldes  that  can  home  in  on  other  satel- 
lites), and  the  VS.  would  want  to  verify 
that  such  vehicles  were  not  being  tested  in 
an  ASAT  mode.  The  overlap  of  non-weapon 
space  technology  with  ASAT  missions 
should  not  be  exaggerated,  however.  The 
continuing  high  cost  of  launching  anything 
into  space  will  certainly  force  designers  to 
optimise  space  vehicles  for  their  specific 
non-weapon  missions,  and  the  results  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  agile  or  capable  ASAT. 
The  Soviet's  Progrez  resupply  vehide,  for 
instance,  is  obviously  designed  to  deliver  the 
in^**™""!  amount  of  provisions  in  few  trips. 
lU  takeoff  weight,  fully  loaded,  is  perhaps 
three  times  that  of  the  Soviet's  own  bulky 
ASAT.  and  consequently  it  uses  an  enor- 
mous booster  Just  to  reach  altitudes  of  a  few 
hundred  miles.  Such  Jury-rigged  ASATs  are 
not  very  good  foundations  for  a  weapon 
system  to  "sweep  the  skies."  and  making 
vital  \3&  satellite  fiuictions  survivable 
against  such  residual  threats  should  be 
manageable. 

Nevertheless,  an  ASAT  arms  control 
agreement  could  incorporate  collateral  con- 
straints on  the  characteristics  and  use  of 
non-weapon  space  technologies.  These  con- 
straints might  include,  for  Instance,  limits 
upon  speed  of  approach  in  rendezvous  ma- 
neuvers, or  upon  power /aperture  character- 
istics of  lasers  in  space.  However,  it  would 
be  premature  to  propose  a  long  list  of  such 
constraints  right  now.  to  govern  future 
cases  of  space  technology.  The  treaty  pro- 
posed here  would  accommodate  such  collat- 
eral constraints  in  several  ways.  Cases 
which  the  sides  find  of  immediate  concern 
could  be  addressed  in  treaty  negotiations 
and  incorporated  as  additional  artides  or 
perhaps  as  cooperative  measures  in  test  or 
space-use  procedures  that  aid  verification. 
Limits  on  future  cases  involving  new  tech- 
nologies would  best  be  addressed  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Ccmunission,  as  the  specific  dimensions  of 
problems  and  remedies  become  clear.  This 
approach  would  raise  our  confidence  that 
such  space  vehldes  were  not  being  readied 
as  ASATs.  while  minimhting  the  impact 
upon  non-weapon  space  exploration. 

A  final  verification  concern  is  that  of 
"breakout, "  that  is.  the  possibUity  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  assemble  a  significant 
ASAT  capability  by  abruptly  abrogating  the 
treaty  through  running  a  quick  set  of  space 
tests.  At  issue  here  is  how  close  to  oper- 
ational sUtus  an  ASAT  weapon  could  be 
brought,  if  assembled  and  tested  only  on  the 


ground  or  covertly  in  space  as  dismantled 
components  (e.g..  tasting  homing  sensors  for 
ASAT  interceptors  on  some  ostaasUdy  non- 
weapon  space  mission).  Ineonslsteneles  occa- 
sionally crop  up  In  arguments  on  this 
matter.  On  the  one  hand.  It  is  claimed  the 
Soviets  could  readily  concoct  an  ASAT 
system  even  though  space  tests  were 
banned:  on  the  other,  it  is  asserted  the  U^S. 
could  not  accept  a  ban  on  testing  because 
then  it  would  be  unable  to  confirm  that  its 
own  ASAT  system  works.  A  more  balanced 
viewpoint  is  in  order  here. 

The  U.S.  has  already  conducted  enough 
engineering  tests  of  its  own  ASAT  intercep- 
tor to  be  ready  for  immedlat<e  space  tests,  so 
even  if  a  moratorium  on  tests  were  agreed 
upon  now.  the  U.S.  would  not  be  without  ex- 
perience. If  the  ASAT  accord  banned  tests 
but  allowed  both  sides  to  keep  their  present 
ASAT  weapons,  then  dearty  both  would 
have  srnne  "breakout"  potentiaL  Though 
the  existing  Soviet  ASAT  is  a  more  tracta- 
ble problem  than  what  unrestrmtned  ASAT 
competition  would  bring,  this  "breakout" 
potential  would  be  of  some  coiiceiu  for  the 
UJB.  A  combination  of  reasonable  survivaha- 
ity  measures,  eroding  Soviet  confidence  in 
their  ASAT  in  the  absence  of  tests,  and  fur- 
ther negotiations  leading  toward  complete 
dismantling  of  ASATs  would  address  our 
concerns. 

"Breakout"  using  an  entirely  new  ASAT 
weapon  that  had  been  tested  only  on  the 
ground  or  covertly— component  by  compo- 
nent—in space  would  be  quite  risky,  techni- 
cally and  politically.  In  ASAT  weapons  as  In 
modem  weaponry  in  general,  capshllity  and 
complexity  are  linked— the  more  capable  a 
weapon  is  in  coping  with  a  variety  of  combat 
requirements,  the  more  complicated  it  is 
likely  to  be,  and  the  more  in  need  of  tests 
that  simulate  actual  engagements.  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  conduct  realistic  full-system 
ASAT  tests  in  space  covertly  would  confront 
the  whole  battery  of  UJS.  intelligence  sen- 
sors. On  the  other  hand,  breaking  the  ASAT 
system  down  into  component  parts  for 
covert  testing,  in  order  to  minimise  the 
chance  of  detection,  entails  a  risk  that  the 
whole  system  will  not  work  as  well  oper- 
ationally as  the  parts.  The  Soviets  have 
dearly  experieixxd  gaps  between  plans  and 
performance  in  space  and  weapon  systems, 
and  even  catastrophic  shortcomings.  With- 
out tests,  the  Soviets  could  not  confidently 
predict  how  soon  a  new  device  could  be 
made  to  work  after  "breakout"— if  at  alL  An 
ASAT  test  ban  could  serve  UJB.  interests  by 
exploiting  Soviet  uncertainties  and  fear  of 
detection,  while  leaving  the  U.S.  free  to 
complicate  the  Soviet's  "breakout"  task 
through  a  variety  of  satellite  defensive 
messures. 

In  sum,  there  are  no  obvious  reasons  why 
an  arms  control  sgreement  banning  space 
tests  and  use  of  ASAT  weapons  could  not  be 
adequately  verifiable.  There  may  be  some 
areas  of  uncertainty,  but  not  so  great  as  to 
permit  the  Soviets  to  pose  a  significant  un- 
antidpated  threat  to  VS.  security  if  we  take 
prudent  steps  towards  improving  intelli- 
gence capabilities  and  diversifying  and  pro- 
tecting vital  satellite  functions. 

VI.  COMPABISOH  WITH  THX  ISSl  SOVIXT  DaATT 
TUATT 

There  are  several  important  contrasts  be- 
tween the  treaty  proposed  here  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Soviet  Union's  draft  treaty 
placed  before  the  U.N. 

The  first  contrast  is  in  comprehensive- 
ness. Article  1  of  the  Soviet  treaty  addresses 
weapons  placed  in  orbit  around  the  earth. 


Strictly  Tpf^tng.  the  Soviet  f onnulatlon 
docs  not  appear  to  limit  fuitlMr  testa  and 
devdopment  of  either  the  Sovtet  or  UJB. 
ASAT  syiteBK  In  space  teati.  the  currant 
Soviet  lntere«>tor  goes  Into  oiWt  before  at- 
tadttaw  Its  tatiet.  but  It  may  wdl  be  able  to 
attafck  satdlltes  by  dlrset  aaecnt  or  after 
partial  orbit.  The  UA  ASAT  is  a  direct- 
ascent  tnteronitor  that  does  not  go  Into 
orbit  Hence,  both  seem  to  elude  a  ban  on 
weapons  "pUced  In  orbtt."  Oround^iaaed 
laser  ASATs  also  dude  the  Soviet  f onnular 
tion.  In  oonttast.  the  treaty  proposed  here 
prohlbiU  all  testing  of  ASAT  weapons  In 
space  or  against  objects  In  maeo.  whether 
the  ASAT  wenpon  is  ground-  or  apaoe-baaed. 
This  indudeil  tests  agadnst  one's  own  space 
objects,  not  (as  the  Soviet  text  reads)  Just 
those  of  other  parties. 

In  a  second  contrast.  Artlde  1  of  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty  reads  hi  part,  "the  par- 
ties undertalM  not  to  station  sudi  weapons 
in  outer  space  .  .  ..  indtwHng  on  reusable 
manned  spade  vehidea."  Because  the  VS. 
Space  Shuttk  is  the  only  raeh  vehide  now 
in  use.  such  apedflc  mention  In  the  Soviet 
proposal  must  raise  suspicions  that  the  So- 
viets intend  to  somehow  impair  the  Shuttle 
program.  This  impression  was  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  English  text  of  the 
treaty  used  by  some  nations  In  the  UJI.  left 
out  the  crudal  word  "on."  The  draft  was 
therefore  understood  to  tndude  "reusable 
manned  vehldes"  among  the  weapons 
banned  fnmi  space.  Specific  mention  of  re- 
usable manned  vehldes  is  in  fact  superflu- 
ous and  is  dropped  from  our  proposed  treaty 
text.  Any  general  obligation  not  to  test  or 
place  anti-satellite  weapons  in  space  would 
apply,  no  mktter  what  launch  vehide  hap- 
pmed  to  be  used.  The  SovleU  would  be 
banned  from  using  their  current  vaoe  vehl- 
des. such  as  Salyut  or  Progrex,  or  any 
future  Soviet  shuttle,  for  such  purposes. 
The  same  constraints  would  of  course  apply 
to  the  U.S.  S^Mce  Shuttle. 

In  a  third  contrast.  Artlde  S  of  the  Soviet 
draft  treaty  contains  a  general  ban  on  the 
use  of  weapons  in  outer  space.  The  Soviet 
version,  hovever.  adds  a  reservation:  the 
satellitea  of  the  other  side  would  enjoy  i»o- 
tectkm  if  they  did  not  violate  other  re- 
strataiU  in  the  treaty.  Here,  and  in  Article  2 
as  well,  the  Soviet  draft  seems  to  attempt  a 
getwral  limitation  on  satellltifa.  rather  than 
upon  anti-antellite  weapons.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  f ormttl^on  gives  an  impreaslon  of  le- 
gltimUng  attacks  upon  satellites  engaged  in 
certain  sctst  rather  than  fwbld  such  at- 
tacks. 

There  are  two  underlying  issues  here: 
first,  what  rights  would  one  side  retain,  if 
the  other  tested  or  used  an  anti-satellite 
weapon  in  violation  of  the  treaty;  and 
second,  what  would  the  sides  be  permitted  if 
a  third  nation  tested  or  used  an  ASAT 
weapon  in  apace?  On  the  first  point,  obvi- 
ously any  violation  of  ASAT  limits  by  the 
U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  grave 
act.  and  the  other  side  would  be  Justified  in 
exercising  lights  of  withdrawal  ttom  the 
bvaty.  Such  provisions  for  withdrawal,  ciis- 
tomary  in  previous  arms  ccmtrol  treaties, 
are  adequate  to  cope  with  this  issue,  when 
buttressed  by  prudent  satellite  survivability 
measures. 

The  second  point  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  eveiatually  transforming  a  bilateral 
ASAT  treaty  into  a  multilateral  accord.  It 
would  be  regrettable  taideed  if  some  third 
nation  undercut  superpower  limitations 
upon  space  arms  competition  by  launching 
its  own  ASiirr.  Still,  a  bilateral  ASAT  treaty 
between  thf  superpowers  should  not  con- 
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tain  provisions  that  appear  to  ssnction  at-  verification  by  national  technical  means  of 

tacks  upon  the  space  objects  of  third  na-  compliance  with  this  treaty. 
tlMW.  If  third  parties  disrupt  the  agreement  Article  IV 

rwfhfiil  by  the  superpowers,  the  first  re- 


supei'poweis. 

eouiae  for  the  UJB.  and  Soviet  Union  should 
be  ftmsiiUatii'r  as  provided  for  in  the  at- 
tached treaty.  The  final  recourse  would  be 
inherent  right  of  withdrawal  where  extraor- 
dinary events  Je<H>sjrdlBe  supreme  national 
interests. 

Finally,  the  introductiim  of  the  Soviet 
draft  pnHMsal  in  the  U  Jf .  General  Assem- 
Illy  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  best 
prospect  for  space  arms  control  is  through 
multilateral  or  bilateral  negotiations.  A  su- 
perpower arms  competition  in  space  would 
iMpiiyMy  be  a  matter  of  global  concern.  OI>- 
Jects  drdlng  the  earth  in  outer  space  can 
come  within  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  every 
point  on  the  globe,  of  every  natiim  on  earth. 
Outer  space  can  be  used  in  a  host  of  ways  to 
yldd  security  and  prosperity  for  all  nations. 
It  Is  therefore  desirable  that  any  arms  con- 
trol restraints  on  weapcms  in  outer  space  be 
broadly  affirmed  and  respected  by  all  na- 


However.  at  the  moment  only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  VS.  have  ASAT  programs. 
Since  their  accession  is  indispensable  to  any 
meaningful  limitations  on  space  weapons, 
and  since  their  ASAT  programs  are  proceed- 
ing apace,  it  is  most  important  that  the  su- 
perpowers begin  direct  negotiations,  unim- 
peded by  the  delays  that  unavoidably  arise 
in  wider  multilateral  forums. 

The  best  course  would  therefore  be  for 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin 
direct  negotiations  on  bilateral  restraints, 
keeping  in  mind  the  desirability  of  eventual- 
ly incorporating  their  accord  into  a  multilat- 
eral treaty  appropriate  for  signature  by  aU 
nations. 

ArPBMSix— A  Trzatt  LnnrniG  Aim- 

Satellitb  Weafors 

pbesiolb 

Article  I 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  destroy, 
damage,  render  inoperable  or  change  the 
fli^t  trajectory  of  space  objects  of  other 
States. 

Articun 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  place  in 
orbit  around  the  earth  weapons  for  destroy- 
ing, damaging,  rendering  inoperable,  or 
changing  the  flight  trajectory  of  space  ob- 
jects, or  for  damaging  objects  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  on  the  ground. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  install 
sudi  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station 
such  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other 
manner. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  test  such 
weapons  in  space  or  against  space  objects. 

Article  III 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification  at  its  disposal  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nised principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Verification  by  national  technical 
means  shall  be  supplemented,  ss  appropri- 
ate, by  such  cooperative  measives  for  con- 
tributing to  the  effectiveness  of  verification 
by  national  technical  means  as  the  Parties 
shall  agree  upon  in  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere 
with  the  national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation of  the  other  Party  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragn^h  1  of  this  Artide. 

4.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  delib- 
erate concealment  measures  which  impede 


1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
the  Parties  shaU  use  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission,  established  by  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  Between  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Uie  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  R^ubllcs  regarding  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion of  December  21. 1972. 

2.  Within  the  framework  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  with  respect  to 
this  treaty,  the  Parties  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  assumed  and  re- 
lated situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

(b)  im>vide  on  a  voltmtary  basis  such  in- 
formation as  either  Party  considers  neces- 
sary to  assure  confidence  in  compliance 
with  the  obligiUions  assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unintend- 
ed interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification,  and  questions  involv- 
ing unintended  inuieding  of  verification  by 
national  technical  means  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  treatr. 

(d)  consider,  as  appropriate,  cooperative 
measures  contributing  to  the  effectiveness 
of  verification  by  national  technical  means; 

(e)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strate- 
gic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  induding  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  States; 

(f)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
posals for  further  increasing  the  viability  of 
this  treaty,  induding  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty. 

Article  V 

The  Parties  undertake  to  begin,  promptly 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty, 
active  negotiations  with  the  objective  of 
achieving,  as  soon  as  possible,  sgreement  on 
further  measures  for  the  limitation  and  re- 
duction of  weapons  subject  to  limitation  in 
Article  n  of  this  treaty. 

ArticU  VI 

In  order  to  ensure  the  viability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  treaty,  each  Party  under- 
takes not  to  drciunvent  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  through  sny  other  State  or 
States,  in  any  other  manner. 

Article  F// 
Each  party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any 
international  obligation  which  would  con- 
fUct  with  this  treaty. 

ArticU  VIll 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  treaty. 

2.  Agreed  amendments  shall  enter  into 
force  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
governing  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
treaty. 

ArticU  IX 

This  treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 
ArticU  X 

Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  this  treaty  if  it  deddes  that  extraordi- 
nary events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  treaty  have  Jeopardized  its  supreme  in- 
terests. It  shall  give  notice  of  its  decisions  to 
the  other  Party  six  months  prior  to  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty.  Such  notice  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary 
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ercnti  the  noUfyins  Puty  regutlB  u  havtng 
Jeopvdiwd  iU  supreme  interesta. 

ArtitieXI 

1.  This  treaty  ihaU  be  nibject  to  rmttfic»- 
tkm  in  aoeordBnce  with  the  constitutional 
proceduwof  each  Party. 

X  TMa  treaty  ahall  enter  into  (<»ce  on  the 
day  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. 

ArtUieXU 

1.  Done  in  two  copies,  each  in  the  English 
and  Russian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic 

X  This  treaty  shall  be  registered  pursuant 
to  Article  103  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Natkans. 

roomoRs 

'PMatdmUsl  DIreethre  37.  ■■  fumiBsrlaed  tn  • 
White  Bouse  hct  ihMt  dstcd  June  19. 1978. 

•  Rotoeit  W.  BurhhHm.  testimony  at  hesrins  on 
"AriM  Control  and  the  MUltartatioa  of  Space" 
held  br  the  Subeoaunittee  on  Anna  Control. 
OeeaiH  Intcraational  Operatloiic  and  Environment 
of  the  nrinstn  Foreitn  Relatioiia  Cammlttee.  Sep- 
tember M  19n. 

*  Tim  III  Rostow.  twtlnwmy  at  mme  heartaiss- 

« Richard  D.  DeLauer.  teatlmaay  at  mme  hear- 
liws.  Robert  &  Cooper,  teattmony  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rwtafch  and  Development  of  the  Bouae 
Armed  ServkM  Committee.  Martdi  17. 19«3. 

Maicte  Smith.  "AntlaatelUtes."  larae  Brief  No. 
IBgllSS.  adenee  PoUey  Reaeareh  DMaion.  Con- 
SilsaliMial  Reaeareh  Service.  Ubrary  of  Consreis. 
April  •.lan. 

•&  Rca.  43.  introduced  by  Senator  Pressler  on 
February  X  l*a3.  HJ.  Res.  120.  introduced  by  Rep- 
Msentatlve  MoalUey  on  February  a.  19S3.  SJ.  Rea. 
31.  Introduced  by  Senator  Tkonsaa  on  February  3. 
19M. 

•The  tctm  "«aee  obleeU"  would  correapood  to 
"obiecte  launched  Into  outer  vaoe"  in  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  of  19*7.  Such  ohjeete  include  not  only 
all  functkmlns  objects  oomnionly  called  "satel- 
Utea."  but  alw  all  objeeta  on  interplanetary  fllshU 
as  well  a*  all  man-made  pieces  of  debris.  The  terra 
dees  not  Include  nucle<r  inlaiUe  warheads  on  balUa- 
tle  trajeetoriea.  even  thouxh  these  pam  throush 
vnee.  Benee.  an  A8AT  treaty  alons  theie  lines 
would  not  alter  the  rishte  or  obUsatkmi  of  the  1973 
ABM  Treaty  which  coven  weapons  used  acainst 


PAIEWONSKT'S  ADBIINISTRA- 

TION    CREATED    NEW    IflDDLE 
CLASS  IN  THE  VIROIN  ISLANDS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  leaser  debated— but  most  sensi- 
tive—responsibilities is  to  legislate  for 
the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Since  Congress  has  full  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  territories, 
which  have  neither  voice  nor  vote  in 
otir  body,  the  3V^  million  Americans 
who  reside  in  them  are  entirely  de- 
pmdent  upon  our  attention. 

Members  Imow  that  I  have  taken 
this  responsibility  seriously.  The  many 
significant  and  legitimate  needs  of  our 
insular  areas  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional as  well  as  the  territorial  inter- 
est. I  have  dedicated  time  and  effort  to 
meetiiv  them. 

As  I  have  done  so.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  cc«ne  to  know  a  remarkable 
leader  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky.  of  the 
Virgin  IslaiKte.  Those  familiar  with 
the  insular  areas  know  that  no  terri- 
tory has  had  a  more  visionary,  able,  or 
productive  Governor.  Any  commimity 
would  be  fortunate  to  have  a  citizen  as 
outstanding. 


Oovemor  Palewonsky's  careers  as  a 
public  servant  and  as  a  merchant  have 
bettered  almost  every  facet  of  life  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  His  tenure  as  chief 
executive  won  dramatic  inu>rovements 
in  the  island's  self-government,  tour- 
ism business,  industrial  development, 
housing,  educational  sjretem,  and 
public  infrastructure  and  services.  The 
achievements  continue  as  a  living 
legacy  of  his  partnership  for  progress. 

The  United  States  is  indeed  indebted 
to  the  father  of  the  modem  Virgin  Is- 
lands. But  our  appreciation  pales 
beside  that  of  the  people  whose  social, 
economic,  and  political  growth  Gover- 
nor Paiewonsky  so  advanced. 

No  one  is  more  appreciative  of  Gov- 
ernor Palewonsky's  accomplishments 
than  the  man  who  most  helped  to 
achieve  them:  the  Virgin  Islands'  great 
legislator.  Earle  B.  OtUey. 

A  distinguished  Journalist.  Senator 
Ottley  provided  history  with  the  best 
chronicle  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Paiewonsky-Ottley  years  a  few  months 
ago.  When  the  legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  awarded  the  territory's 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Governor 
Paiewonsky.  he  wrote  a  recollection 
which  should  be  inspirational  to  all 
who  love  those  beautiful  islands.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Recol- 
lection was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro.  as  foUows: 

Pahwohsxt's  ADimnsnATiOR  Rbducxd 

PovaiTT— Ckiatid  Nbw  Middle  Class 

(By  Senator  Earle  B.  OtUey) 

On  April  5.  IMl.  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky 
was  sworn  into  office  as  the  16th  civilian 
Oovemor  of  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands. It  was  an  historic  occasion  for  the  ter- 
ritory. Paiewonsky  became  the  first  native 
bom  Virgin  Islander  to  assume  this  post  and 
the  people  were  soon  to  benefit  from  his 
years  of  experience  and  involvement  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  these 
islands. 

The  growth  that  occtirred  from  1961  to 
1969  came  as  a  result  of  the  bold  and  pro- 
gressive programs  proposed,  developed  and 
carried  out  by  the  Paiewonsky  administra- 
tion. And  it  was  the  revenues  from  this 
growth  that  enabled  the  government  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  programs  for  the  social. 
educational  and  Industrial  progress  of  the 
community. 

Paiewonsky  offered  programs  to  expand 
the  tourist  trade  and  encourage  new  indus- 
try, and  thus  create  thousands  of  new  Jobs 
in  the  territory.  New  hotels  were  built,  fac- 
tories opened  their  doors,  and  government 
services  were  dramatically  expanded. 
Harvey  Aliuninum  (now  Martin  Blarietta) 
and  Hess  Oil,  two  industrial  giants,  trans- 
formed St.  Croix  from  a  sleepy  rural  and 
sugar  cane  town  to  a  commercial  metropolis, 
with  the  average  wage  rate  qiudrupling 
almost  overnight. 

So  successful  were  Palewonsky's  economic 
development  programs  that  the  islands  had 
to  appeal  to  the  neighboring  islands  for 
temporary  workers  to  meet  the  need  of  con- 
struction projects  and  hotels.  Hundreds  also 
came  to  work  as  msUds  and  other  domestic 
servants  in  the  homes  of  Virgin  Islanders. 
Tourists  came  by  the  thousands,  igniting  a 


boom  that  created  many  Jobs  in  mlvate  in- 
dusUir.  and  poured  substantial  revenue  into 
the  goveminent'i  treamiry. 

For  the  flnt  time  government  had  the  re- 
sources to  provide  varied  aervtoet  to  the 
people,  and  several  new  departments  were 
establlahed  to  handle  apwlflc  proUems. 
This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  hundreds  of 
good  government  Jobs. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  condition 
confronting  the  average  Virgin  Islander 
when  Paiewonsky  became  governor  was  the 
housing  situation.  The  Paiewonsky  adminis- 
tration immediately  recognised  that  an 
emergency  program  in  housing  was  neces- 
sary. Through  the  leadership  provided  by 
Governor  Palewcmsky  the  administration 
laid  bold  plans  for  a  progreashre  housing 
program  to  be  instituted  in  the  islands.  In 
1962.  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Renewal  was  created  and  a  long  range 
program  of  land  acquisition  and  home  con- 
struction began.  Within  five  years  more 
than  S.0O0  Virgin  Islanders  had  been  relo- 
cated in  new,  modem,  safe  and  sanitary 
dwellings.  Private  contractors  were  given  in- 
centives to  build  houses  for  resale  and  with 
federal  assistance  and  bold,  innovative  local 
programs,  himdreds  became  home  owners 
for  the  first  time. 

Others  who  were  earning  handsome  sala- 
ries took  advantage  of  their  new  prosperity 
to  buy  land  and  build  homes,  and  suddenly 
the  hillsides  overlooking  Charlotte  Amalle 
and  various  small  commiultles  In  St. 
Thomas.  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  sprung  up 
overnight,  all  with  new  and  modem  houses. 

In  the  years  prior  to  Palewonsky's  admin- 
istration, many  Virgin  Islanders  flo(dted  to 
New  York  in  search  of  onployment  oppor- 
timities.  Paiewonsky  reversed  the  trend  cre- 
ating Jobs  that  encouraged  Virgin  Islanders 
to  stay  at  home  and  induced  those  abroad  to 
return. 

The  conditions  served  ss  a  magnet  for 
thousands  of  Americans  from  the  mainland 
who  swarmed  to  the  islands,  some  to  live  in 
retirement  in  the  islands'  "paradise."  and 
others  to  establish  a  variety  of  small  busi- 
nesses, most  of  them  catering  to  tourists. 
Gift  shops,  restaurants,  yacht  services,  car 
rental  agencies,  construction  companies  and 
many  other  service-type  businesses  were  es- 
tablished. 

With  the  same  seal  that  was  i4>plled  to 
the  housing  program.  Governor 
Palewonsky's  administration  began  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  expansion  and  educa- 
tional excellence.  In  his  first  four  years  in 
office  his  administration  added  93  class- 
rooms and  built  36  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  dropped  by 
two-thirds,  and  the  two  princiiMLl  high 
schools  were  for  the  first  time  accredited  by 
the  Middle  SUtes  Association  for  Secondary 
Schools. 

When  Paiewonsky  took  office  in  1961.  the 
budget  for  the  entire  I>epartment  of  Educa- 
tion was  $441,337.  By  1966.  his  administra- 
tion was  spending  $7,882,000  on  education. 
More  and  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  soon  expenditures  reflected  a  per 
pupil  expenditure  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  fifty  SUtes. 

The  list  of  achievements  made  by  the 
Paiewonsky  administration  in  the  field  of 
education  was  probably  capped  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands in  the  face  of  vigorous  opposition 
from  some  quarters.  Becatise  of  the  Gover- 
nors personal  perseverance  and  energy,  that 
dream  is  now  a  reality.  Not  only  has  CVI 
turned  out  himdreds  of  graduates  who  have 
become  leaders  in  various  fields,  but  it  has 


gained  the  repuUtion  as  a  cultural  center 
for  the  entire  eastern  Carfbtaan.  Tbe  Ralph 
M.  Paiewonsky  Ubrary  was  establlahwl  in 
January.  19B9.  as  a  tribute  to  Oovemor 
Paiewonsky. 

The  Paiewonsky  adminlstratioD  oonstant- 
ly  advocated  major  Improvements  In  airpnt 
f  adllttea  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
eontinued  gaowth  and  to  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  other  vacation  islaiida  In 
the  Caribbean.  The  Alexander  Hanflton 
AlnxHt  in  St  Croix,  finished  in  1962.  pro- 
vided the  islands  with  their  first  direct  Jet 
flight  to  and  from  the  mainlarid.  The  ad- 
minlstratloif  s  efforts  to  secure  direct  Jet 
flights  to  St.  Thomas  resulted  in  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  servicing  the  capital  island  with 
one-plane  swioe  from  Hew  York  City. 

Ambitious  plans  were  devdoped  to  build  a 
new  airport  in  the  lagoon  section  of  eastern 
St.  Thomas«  instead  of  proceeding  with  ex- 
psnsion  of  Truman  airport,  and  to  trans- 
form St.  Thomas  Crown  Bay  into  a  cruise 
ship  facility,  with  more  than  forty  acres  set 
aside  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Transfers  of  former  properties  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  a  federal  entity, 
gave  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  owner- 
ship and  control  of  facilities  that  are  now 
being  operated  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Port 
Authority  and  the  Watw  and  Power  Au- 
thority. ^    ^^ 

Many  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Paiewonsky  administration  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  Federal  aid.  The 
Governor's  reallzaUon  that  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands could  participate  in  many  Fednal  pro- 
grams by  organMng  along  lines  required  by 
Federal  laW.  Is  in  Itaelf  a  major  accomplish- 
ment. 

One  of  the  Governor's  most  fervent  hopes 
was  to  see  tlte  Virgin  Islands  achieve  greater 
measures  of  local  self-government.  Including 
the  election  of  their  own  Governor.  His  ad- 
ministration advocated  the  calling  of  a 
Virgin  Islssids  Constitutional  Convention, 
whose  delegates  were  elected  by  the  people. 
The  convention  met.  framed  their  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  revision  of  The  Or- 
ganic Act  and  presented  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Executive  and  LegislaUve 
branches  of  the  Federal  government.  Gover- 
nor Paiewonsky  led  a  Washington  delegsr 
tion  which  testified  in  behalf  of  an  elected 
govemor  bill  and  reapportionment  measures 
at  hearing!  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs.  Both  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration  and  were  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

All  of  the  economic  benefits  that  the 
Paiewonsky  administration  programs  pro- 
vided gave  the  aven^  Virgin  Islander  a 
new  dignity,  and  erased  the  "poorliouse" 
label  that  had  been  given  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands years  before  by  President  Hoover.  The 
sharp  rise  In  living  standards  created  a  soUd 
middle  class  in  the  islands  for  the  first  time. 
Govemor  Paiewonsky  left  office  before  he 
could  implement  elaborate  plans  that  he 
had  already  approved  to  build  two  multi- 
million  dollar  health  centers,  one  on  St. 
Croix  and  the  other  on  St.  Thomas. 

Through  all  of  this  the  unheralded, 
behind-the-scenes  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
employees  provided  the  support  necessary 
for  succoB.  A  cooperative  Legislature 
through  its  vital  work  shared  with  Govemor 
Paiewonsky  a  great  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

This  recerd  of  accomplishments  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Govemor  Ralph  M. 
PaiewonslQr  will  provide  the  brightest  page 
in  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


LATEST    AIR    FORCE    INFORMA- 
TION   DEMONSTRATES    MX    IS 
NOT  WORTH  THE  MONEY 
Mr.    LEVIN.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  soon  virill  begin  a  debate  of 
almost  historical  significance  for  the 
defense  and  arms  control  policies  of 
this  Nation.  We  will  consider  whether 
to  approve   the   administration's  re- 
quest to  deploy  100  MX  missiles  in  vul- 
nerable, existing  Minuteman  silos. 

This  debate  also  will  have  major 
fiscal  significance  for  the  American 
taxpayers,  since  this  proposed  MX  de- 
ployment is  expected  to  cost  at  least 
$30.2  billion  during  the  next  6  years. 

At  that  price,  our  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers  should  expect 
their  elected  representatives  to  do  the 
utmost  to  insure  that  this  Nation  is 
obtaining  the  mayimnm  military,  arms 
control,  and  fiscal  benefits  from  the 
proposed  MX  deployment. 

According  to  the  Air  Force  informa- 
tion I  have  just  received,  the  exact  op- 
posite will  be  the  case.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Congress  ultimately  approves 
the  administration  BCX  plan.  I  want  to 
share  this  information  with  my  col- 
leagues, so  that  they  might  ponder 
these  cold  facts  as  we  begin  to  debate 
the  future  of  this  latest  in  a  long  and 
sorry  litany  of  fatally  flawed  MX  de- 
ployment schemes. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Air  Force  con- 
firmed to  me  that  by  1989,  when  MX 
would  be  fully  deployed,  only  between 
1  and  5  percent  of  our  fixed  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  silos 
would  survive,  and  I  quote,  "a  well-ex- 
ecuted Soviet  first  strike  attack  on  ex- 
isting U.S.  silos." 

That  means  that  only  t>etween  one 
and  five  MX  missiles  would  survive 
such  an  attaclt,  according  to  the  Air 
Force's  own  calculations  approved  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  Skantze.  chief  of 
the  service's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  issued  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  Is  that  the 
administration  is  asking  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  spend 
$20.2  billion  in  hard  earned  tax  dollars 
for  just  10  to  50  surviving  MX  war- 
heads. At  the  lower  numt>er  of  survi- 
vors, that  comes  to  a  price  tag  of  more 
than  $2  billion  for  each  surviving  MX 
warhead.  At  the  higher  number,  the 
cost  is  $404  million  per  surviving  MX 
warhead. 

Either  cost  is  an  absurd  price  to  pay 
for  such  a  minimal— if  not  nonexist- 
ent—gidn  in  our  strategic  nuclear  re- 
taliatory and  deterrent  capabilities.  At 
those  prices,  we  «J1  should  go  into  the 
BCX  warhead  business. 

The  money  we  are  being  asked  to 
pay  for  MX  could  be  much  better 
spent  to  improve  our  conventional 
forces  in  needed  categories— such  as 
our  Rapid  Deployment  Force  capabili- 
ties for  airlift,  sealift.  and  desert 
combat  equipment.  If  we  spent  the  bil- 


lions we  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
MX  on  other  conventional  weapons, 
we  could  buy  at  least  500  high  per- 
formance F-IS  fighters  or  1.000  ex- 
tremely capable  F-16  fighters  or  13 
CG-47  AEGIS  air  defense  cruisers  or 
24  SSN-688  nuclear  fast  attack  subma- 
rines or  9,700  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles. 

Or  those  billions  could  yield  more 
benefits  than  they  will  for  MX  if  we 
did  not  spend  them  at  all  during  the 
next  6  years,  when  crushing  deficits 
threaten  our  economy. 

We  would  be  stronger  militarily,  the 
nuclear  threshold  would  be  higher  be- 
cause our  conventional  combat 
strength  would  be  greater,  and  we 
would  be  stronger  economi(»lly  with- 
out the  MX. 

Proponents  of  the  MX  try  to  dismiss 
these  hard  truths  about  what  we  are 
buying  for  the  billions  we  are  being 
asked  to  throw  at  MX,  but  the  Air 
Force  has  provided  the  evidence.  We 
are  buying  absolutely  nothing,  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  must  ask 
himself  or  herself  how  he  or  she  can 
justify  to  his  or  her  constituents  such 
abad  bargain. 

Proponents  will  try  to  explain  away 
this  reality  that  MX  silo  deployment 
provides  only  10  to  50  surviving  war- 
heads by  saying,  as  the  Air  Force  does 
in  its  information  to  me.  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  not  be  certain  the  United 
States  would  not  launch  its  missiles 
during  the  attack,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  Soviet  first  strike  is  over. 
Thus  the  number  of  surviving  MX 
warheads  might  be  higher,  is  the  im- 
plication of  this  claim. 

This  uncertainty  does  exist,  B4r. 
President,  but  it  means  we  are  relying 
on  a  dangerous,  nuclear  hair  trigger 
strategy  of  laimch  on  warning  for  the 
survival  of  our  ICBM's. 

The  second  uncertainty  the  Air 
Force  tries  to  use  to  qualify  its  sad 
news  about  MX  is  in  the  form  of  a 
question:  "Can  the  Soviets  confidently 
attack  aU  legs  of  (the)  triad?"  The 
answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  that  they 
caimot,  because  the  most  likely  Soviet 
attack  would  still  faU  to  destroy  as 
many  as  70  percent  of  our  missile  sub- 
marines and  about  30  percent  of  our 
bomber  force.  But  that  should  not 
change  the  vulnerability  of  fixed  mis- 
sile silos,  according  to  past,  extensive 
Air  Force  testimony. 

That  uncertainty  existed  all  the 
years  that  the  Air  Force  was  insisting 
to  Congress  that  it  had  to  have  a  sur- 
vivable  MX  missile  if  our  deterrent 
was  to  be  credible.  The  Air  Force 
cannot  have  it  both  ways  now;  and  its 
own  credibility  to  argue  such  a  point  is 
as  low  as  the  now  closed  window  of 
vulnerability  supposedly  was  open. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  proposed 
MX  missile  deployment  just  is  not 
worth  the  money.  Mr.  President,  and 
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the    Air    Force's    own    Information 
proves  It. 


THE  PRESIDiaiT'S  EMBARGO  ON 
ISRAEL'S  P-l«'s 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  stUl  not  lifted 
the  embargo  on  delivery  of  F-16  air- 
craft to  Israel,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  PLO  and  Syria  are  building  up 
their  forces  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  despite  the  fact  that  Israel  has 
agreed  to  a  concurrent  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.  As  I 
make  clear  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  President,  which  I  submit  for  the 
RaooBD,  I  have  consistently  oMwsed 
the  Reagan  administration's  tmwar- 
ranted  embargo  on  P-16  deliveries  to 
IsraeL  But  I  think  It  Is  especially  Im- 
portant that  this  embargo  be  lifted  Im- 
mediately, due  to  current  circum- 
stances in  the  Middle  East. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
President  Reagan: 

UJB.  SmATi, 
WuMMgUM,  D.C.,  Maw  J*.  iMJL 
Hon.  RoKALS  Rbmiaii. 
The  WMteHomae 
WotMngUm,  D.C 

DBAS  If*.  Piansan.  Israel's  acreement  to 
wtthdrsw  troops  from  Lebanon  offers  new 
promise  for  peace  in  the  Iflddle  East.  How- 
ever, the  hope  that  the  Lebanese  can  now 
restore  sovnreisnty  over  their  own  territory 
throuch  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
is  offset  by  the  fear  that  PLO  and  Syrian 
forces  will  remain  iHlmed  for  more  war. 

In  recent  days,  it  has  become  clear  that 
Syrian  and  PLO  leaders  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  block  implementaticm  of  a  Leba- 
nese peace  acrecment.  The  Syrians  continue 
their  unprecedented  military  build-up  with 
masstve  Soviet  assistance.  And  the  PLO  Is 
pouring  new  troops  into  their  Bekaa  Valley 
strongholds. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe  it  Is 
irrcsponslblt  for  your  Administration  to 
continue  to  withhold  deUvery  of  the  75  F-16 
planes  long  scheduled  for  deUvery  to  Israel. 
I  have  consistently  opposed  your  embargo 
on  these  deliveries.  But  now  with  your  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  warning  against  Syrian 
aggression,  it  is  especially  imwlse  for  you  to 
block  delivery  of  P-16'8  essential  for  the  se- 
curity and  survival  of  our  only  stable  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  lUddle  East.  Israel. 

I  caD  on  your  Administration  to  release 
these  planes  for  delivery  to  Israel  immedi- 
ately. 

Sincerely, 

Alah  Cbamstoii. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS— WHO'S 
RESPONSIBLE? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, President  Reagan  took  the  occa- 
sion of  a  speech  before  the  National 
Association  of  Home  BuUders  to 
launch  a  strident  and  partisan  attack 
on  the  Congress  for  its  unwillingness 
to  swallow  whole  the  President's  dis- 
credited budget  policies.  In  that 
speech,  the  President  rejected  any  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  deficits  that 
are  skyrocketing  through  the  strato- 
sphere and  threatening  to  strangle  the 


still  fragile  economic  recovery  In  its  In- 
fancy. Insistent  upon  a  budget  whose 
priorities  are  not  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  or  even  his 
fellow  Republicans,  the  President  and 
his  aides  continue  to  suggest  that  they 
prefer  no  budget  at  all  to  one  which 
does  not  reflect  the  President's  own 
unbending  commitment  to  massive  de- 
fense spending,  deep  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams, and  an  unfair  tax  program 
tUted  toward  the  rich.  In  short,  the 
President  Is  tlueatenlng  to  take  his 
ball  and  walk  off  the  field,  unless  he 
can  get  his  own  way. 

The  President  chose  to  make  his  re- 
marks at  the  very  moment  that  the 
Republican  leadership  In  the  Senate  Is 
struggling  to  patch  together  a  budget 
compromise  that  can  muster  enough 
votes  to  pass.  The  President's  policies 
have  already  deeply  divided  his  own 
party.  Now,  he  has  lobbed  a  rhetorical 
grenade  straight  at  the  heart  of  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  compromise.  His 
conunents  will  make  the  work  of  the 
Republican  leadership,  striving  to 
devise  an  acceptable  bipartisan 
budget,  even  more  difficult.  It  Is  time 
for  the  President  to  put  aside  dema- 
goguery  and  accept  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  his  own  policies. 

Since  assuming  office  in  1981.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  presided  over  the 
most  dramatic  surge  in  deficits  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  In  July  1981. 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic and  budget  programs,  the  Con- 
grenional  Budget  Office  forecast 
that— based  on  the  economic  trends 
and  budget  policies  in  place  at  that 
time— the  Federal  Government  would 
acciunulate  a  budget  surplus  of  $212 
billion  during  the  4  years  from  fiscal 
year  1982  through  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  that  optimistic 
outlook,  in  February  of  this  year  CBO 
forecast  that  rather  than  building  up 
a  surplus,  the  Federal  Government 
would  instead  accimiulate  a  record- 
breaking  budget  deficit  of  $716  billion 
between  fiscal  year  1982  and  1985.  In 
other  words,  during  the  first  2  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  a  stagger- 
ing $918  billion  of  red  ink  was  added  to 
the  projected  budgets  for  fiscal  year 
1982-85.  erasing  the  surplus  originally 
forecast  in  1981  and  replacing  it  with  a 
recordbreaklng  deficit. 

This  dramatic  shift  from  a  projected 
budget  surplus  to  a  projected  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  tlirough 
1985  is.  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  direct 
result  of  the  administration's  own  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  policies. 

According  to  CBO.  the  single  largest 
cause  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
large  budget  surplus  it  originally  fore- 
cast in  mid-1981  was  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy— its 
much-heralded  program  for  economic 
recovery.  As  a  result  of  an  inevitable 
and  massive  collision  between  its  ex- 
cessively tight  monetary  policy  and  Its 
highly  expansionary  fiscal  policy,  the 


Reagan  economic  program  has  proved 
to  be  a  dramatic  failure.  Rather  than 
promoting  economic  growth,  it 
plunged  the  American  economy  into 
the  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression,  a  downturn  from  which  it 
has  only  now  begun  to  recover.  The 
change  in  the  econmnlc  outlook 
caused  by  the  deep  Reagan  reoessloii 
added  almost  $592  billion  in  deficits  to 
CBO's  Federal  budget  projections  for 
fiscal  year  1982  through  1985. 

The  second  largest  factor  behind  the 
worsening  deficits  is  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  policy,  which  disastrously 
combines  the  largest  tax  cuts  and  the 
biggest  defense  spending  increases  in 
history.  Even  the  Reconciliation  Acts 
of  1981  and  1982.  which  imposed  the 
deepest  cuts  in  domestic  spending  ever 
made,  proved  insufficient  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  red  ink.  While  nonde- 
fense  spending  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982-85  period  was  slashed  $204  billion 
by  those  bills,  military  spending  and 
interest  costs  on  the  national  debt 
were  raised  and  taxes  reduced  by  a 
total  of  $437  billion,  completely  over- 
whelming aU  other  savings.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  net  effect  of  the  administration's 
budget  policy  in  its  first  2  years  was  to 
add  $233  bilUon  in  deficits  to  its 
budget  projections  for  fiscal  year  1982 
through  fiscal  year  1985. 

Finally,  but  to  a  far  lesser  degree 
than  the  other  causes  Just  mentioned, 
the  shift  during  the  last  2  years  from  a 
projected  surplus  to  a  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985  re- 
sulted from  several  technical  estimat- 
ing changes,  which  added  $93  billion 
in  deficits  to  CBO's  budget  projections 
for  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985. 

In  brief,  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic and  budget  policies  caused  90 
percent,  or  $825  billion,  of  the  in- 
creased red  ink  projected  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  its  Febru- 
ary 1983  forecast,  while  the  remaining 
10  percent,  or  $93  billion,  was  the 
result  of  technical  estimating  changes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  party  which  swept  into  the  White 
House  and  control  of  the  Senate  in 
1980,  pledging  a  balanced  budget, 
would  bring  us  the  liighest  deficits  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  Deficits  of 
this  magnitude  will  send  interest  rates 
spiraling  upward  and  ttireaten  to 
abort  the  fragile  economic  recovery 
now  underway.  It  is  time  that  the 
President  and  tils  party  face  the  reali- 
ty that  we  cannot  continue  to  allow 
these  hemorrhaging  deficits  to  flow 
unstaunched  without  courting  eco- 
nomic disaster.  It  Is  time  to  reverse 
the  policies  which  have  brought  us  to 
our  present  circumstances,  and  to 
chart  a  new  course  ttiat  can  restore 
some  measure  of  sanity  to  fiscal 
policy. 


Instead,  tlie  President  continues  to 
insist  that  congreaskmal  Democrats 
want  to  Increase  taxes  as  a  way  out  of 
our  current  budget  Impawf  The  Presi- 
dent's accusation  Is  a  serious  and  un- 
fortunate dtotortion  of  the  problems 
we  as  a  natkm  face  in  charting  an  ap- 
propriate f lacal  policy  for  the  balance 
of  this  decade. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  one  Member  cm 
this  side  of  the  aisle  inopose  a  new 
tax.  Many  on  this  side  have  hoped 
that  the  President  would  heed  the 
advice  he  received  from  us  in  1981 
when  we  ukved  him  to  push  for  the 
third  year  of  his  tax  program  only  if 
the  budget  was  under  ocmtroL  The 
President  did  not  heed  our  advice 
then,  and  the  budget  is  now  wildly  out 
of  controL  We  are  writing  enormous 
tax  cuts  in  the  red  ink  of  the  national 
debt. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  atale  who  have  been  urging 
fiscal  prudence  must  recognise  the  re- 
alities In  whi(^  we  now  find  ourselves. 
The  President  has  not  and  will  not 
change  his  position  on  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut.  In  anticipation  of  this 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  many  States 
have  raised  their  taxes.  The  net  result 
Is  that  it  Is  now  legislatively  impossi- 
ble to  repeal  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  it  is  time 
to  put  that  debate  behind  us  and  to 
move,  in  a  last  ditch  effort  at  fiscal 
sanity  and  tax  fairness,  to  modify  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  in  a  way  that 
is  fair  to  lower  and  middle  income 
people,  inaives  that  everyone  gets  a 
tax  cut.  but  which  giiarantees  that  the 
rich,  who  liave  already  profited  so 
handsomely  under  the  administra- 
tion's tax  program,  not  receive  a  tax 
cut  larger  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
average  upper-middle-inoome  family. 

As  enacted,  the  Reagan-Konp-Roth 
tax  program  has  been  grossly  unfair  to 
the  average  American  taxpayer.  A 
famUy  of  four  earning  over  $100,000 
has  already  received  a  tax  cut  of 
$3,454.  A  family  earning  $20,000  has 
received  less  than  one-tenth  of  that 
amount,  about  $300. 

The  tremendous  inequities  con- 
tained in  the  President's  tax  program 
would  only  be  made  worse  if  the 
scheduled  final  installment  of  the 
Reagan  tax  plan  Is  allowed  to  go  into 
effect  unchanged. 

The  third  year  tax  cut  contained  in 
the  President's  rate-reduction  program 
would  peiinanently  reduce  the  tax  li- 
ability of  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $100,000  by  a  staggering 
$2,368  a  year,  or  $11JB40  over  the  next 
5  years.  Based  solely  on  his  salary  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Reaoan  himself  would  save  $4,456 
a  year,  or  more  than  $22,000  over  the 
next  5  y«ars,  from  the  third  instaU- 
ment  of  his  tax  plan. 

By  contrast,  a  family  earning  $20,000 
will  get  $820  over  the  next  5  years  in 
lower  taxes.  That  is  about  $3  a  week. 


enough  for  a  tuna  fish  sandwich, 
potato  chips  and  milk  at  the  Senate 
cafeteria. 

Hie  central  question  now  before  the 
Congress  Is  not  whether  taxes  should 
be  raised,  but  rather  whether  the 
American  people  are  best  served  by 
continuing  to  cut  taxes  for  the  ttiird 
year  in  a  row  for  the  wealthiest  people 
in  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  skyrocketing  out  of  con- 
troL 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  not  realistic  to 
expect  Congress  to  repeal  the  third 
year  of  the  Reagan/Kemp/Roth  tax 
program,  g^ven  the  President's  often 
repeated  threat  to  veto  any  such  legis- 
lation. But  I  continue  to  hope  that  the 
President  wiU  listen  to  reason  and 
heed  the  call  of  basic  fairness,  by 
agreeing  at  least  to  put  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  the  tax  cut  which  any  one 
taxpayer  can  receive,  so  that  no  one 
would  receive  more  than  his  fair 
share,  and  so  that  the  rich  would  no 
Icmger  receive  a  windfall  tax  reduction 
far  in  excess  of  what  the  ordinary 
American  taxpayer  can  receive. 

If  we  were  to  cap  the  amoimt  of  the 
tax  benefit  which  any  taxpayer  could 
receive  at  $500.  we  would  raise  $8.4  bU- 
liim  in  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$28.5  billion  over  3  years.  That  Is  a  lot 
of  money.  A  $500  cap  would  become 
effective  for  families  with  an  income 
above  about  $39,000  in  adjusted  gross 
income.  Since  adjusted  gross  income  is 
several  thousand  lower  than  gross 
income,  this  figure  understotes  the 
income  level  at  which  a  $500  cap 
would  kick  in.  At  that  adjusted  gross 
income,  a  family  of  four  would  receive 
the  full  10-percent  cut.  Families  with 
incomes  below  ttiat  amount  would  still 
receive  the  full  10  percent,  while  fami- 
lies with  greater  incomes  would  re- 
ceive $500. 

By  capping  the  third  year  at  $500, 
we  will  be  giving  83  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers the  tax  cut  they  are  scheduled 
to  receive.  In  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia,  a  $500  cap  will  have  no  effect 
on  w)proximately  9  out  of  10  taxpay- 
ers. 

However,  a  $500  cap  achieves  two 
important  objectives.  It  raises  $8.4  bil- 
lion in  needed  revenues,  and  raises 
those  revenues  from  these  taxpayers 
who  can  most  afford  it.  the  wealthy. 
As  a  consequence,  a  cap  returns  some 
balance  of  fairness  to  the  Reagan  tax 
program. 

Democrats  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  following  the  inequitable  and  dis- 
credited tax  program  President 
Reagan  designed.  These  tax  cuts  are 
not  fair,  and  they  have  not  worked  to 
stimulate  economic  growth. 

If  we  f aU  to  modify  the  third  year 
tax  cut,  we  liave  no  hope  of  returning 
some  balance  to  our  fiscal  policy. 

The  costs  of  this  failure  will  be  high: 
we  are  virtually  guaranteed  to  see  slow 
economic  growth,  high-interest  rates, 
high     imemployment,     and     record 


budget  deficits  through  the  balance  of 
this  decade. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


BfESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills.  In  wliich  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  451.  An  act  to  validate  conveyances 
of  certain  lands  in  the  SUte  of  California 
that  form  part  of  the  right-of-way  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific 
RaUway  Company;  and 

H.R.  2785.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act  relating  to  the  scientific  ad- 
visory panel  and  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  such  act. 

At  5:31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  195.  the  bill 
(S.  144)  to  ensure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  international  market  op- 
portunities in  trade,  trade  in  services, 
and  investment  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  returned  to 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  in  wliich  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1191.  An  act  to  amend  the  conditions 
of  a  grant  of  certain  lands  to  the  town  of 
Olathe,  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  2602.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  IntemaUonal 
Trade  Commission,  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United 
State  Trade  RepresenUUve  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  2681.  An  act  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  sections  4.  13,  14.  15.  and  15B  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 

HJt.  2936.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  author- 
ized number  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes; 
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HJL  MM.  An  act  to  Inert— t  the  penn*- 
nent  pubUc  debt  Umlt.  and  (or  other  pur- 


HJt  aOSC  An  Mi  to  iMtnride  (or  appoint- 
ment and  education  o(  contrmtonal  pages. 
ami  (or  Other  purpoaea; 

HJ.  Rea.  396.  Joint  rcaoluUon  to  deaignate 
the  week  o(  May  23.  1983.  through  May  3S. 
1983.  aa  "National  Digestive  Diaeaaes  Aware- 
neaa  Week":  and 

fU.  Rea.  385.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
(or  the  temporary  extension  o(  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  bousing  and 
oonmunlty  development,  and  (or  other  pur- 


HOUSE  BILUB  AND  JOINT 
RBSOLDTION  REFERRED 

The  foUowinc  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  431.  An  act  to  validate  conveyances 
o(  certain  lands  in  the  Stete  o(  CalKomia 
that  form  part  o(  the  right-o(-way  granted 
by  the  United  Statea  to  the  Central  PacKic 
Railway  Company,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HJt.  1191.  An  act  to  amend  the  conditions 
o(  a  grant  of  certain  lands  to  the  town  of 
Olathe.  Colorado,  and  (or  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


HJi.  3803.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions (or  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Coounisslfm.  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  0((ice  o(  the  United 
States  Ttade  Representative  (or  (iscal  year 
1984.  and  (or  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

HJL  3T85.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
o(  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentldde  Act  relating  to  the  sdentKic  ad- 
visory panel  and  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion (or  appropriations  (or  such  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

HJL  3990.  An  act  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  Umit.  and  (or  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  3034.  An  act  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment and  education  of  congressional  pages, 
and  (or  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
<m  Oovemmmtal  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  33.  1983.  through  May  28. 
1983.  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ctery. 


HOUSE  JODTT  RESOLTJTION 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  Joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  and 
placed  oa  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent: 

House  Joint  Resolution  365.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  temporary  extension 
of  certain  insurance  programs  relating  to 
houidng  and  community  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOif  ITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
FiMvign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1310.  An  oriidnal  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 


the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  <Rept  No.  98-137). 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

a  1311.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorise approiHlations  (or  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1985,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  98-138). 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

&  1333.  An  original  biU  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-139). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

a  838:  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: to  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  certain  final  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tor o(  Veterans'  A((air8:  to  provide  (or  the 
payment  o(  reasonable  (ees  to  attorneys  (or 
rendering  legal  representation  to  individuals 
claiming  benedts  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  (or 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-130). 

By  liCr.  QARN,  (rom  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  A((airs.  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  o(  a  substitute: 

H.R.  2638.  An  Act  to  amend  titie  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions (or  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  (or  (Iscal 
year  1984,  and  (or  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-131). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1065.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  exempt  certain  physicians  from  the  re- 
quirement of  Senate  confirmation  prior  to 
appointment  as  medical  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1066.  A  communication  (rom  the 
Deputy  Director  for  Legislative  Liaison,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  flight  in- 
struction program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1067.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  "Marine 
Transportation  In  the  United  States:  Con- 
straints and  Opportunities";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC- 1068.  A  communication  (rom  the  Vice 
President  for  Oovemment  A((airs,  Amtrak, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
total  itemized  revenues  and  expenses  o( 
each  train  operated  (or  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1069.  A  commimication  (rom  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  o(  Energy  (or  Conserva- 


tion and  Renewable  Energy  tranmltting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  activi- 
ties and  programs  In  geothermal  energy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Bnogy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-IOTO.  A  communication  (rom  the  Ad- 
ministrator o(  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "1982  Annual  Energy 
Review":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1071.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting  notice  of  a 
further  postponement  of  the  fourth  nation- 
al energy  policy  plan:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1072.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguutto 
information  by  the  Commission  (or  the 
quarter  ending  March  31. 1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1073.  A  communication  (rom  the 
Chairman  o(  the  U.8.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  o(  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  appropriations 
(or  the  Commission  (or  (iscal  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1074.  A  communication  (rom  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  deny  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
Federal  retirement  and  disability  programs 
for  a  specified  time:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1075.  A  commtmication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
covering  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1076.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1077.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Greater  Baltimore  Commit- 
ment: A  Study  of  Urban  Minority  Economic 
Development":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1078.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistaixx  Act  of  1981  to  improve  the  grant  al- 
lotment formula,  to  remove  certain  burden- 
some and  unnecessary  Federal  administra- 
tive requirements  on  State  programs,  and 
(or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1079.  A  communication  (rom  the  Sec- 
retary o(  Agriculture  transmitting  a  dra(t  o( 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  3a  o( 
the  Cotton  Statistics  and  E>ti|iiates  Act  to 
provide  continuing  authority^  the  Secre- 
tary o(  Agriculture  (or  recovering  costs  ssso- 
ciated  with  cotton  clasring  services  to  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1080.  A  communication  (rom  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  o(  De(ense 
(Military  Personnel  and  Force  Manage- 
ment) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
(or  (iscal  year  1982  o(  (ormer  military  per- 
sonnel employed  by  de(ense  contractors  and 
(ormer  employees  o(  de(ense  contractors 
now  employed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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BC-1081.  A  eommualeatlan  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  traiwmltttiic.  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  third  annual  report  on  col- 
lision avoidance  systems;  to  the  Commmee 
on  Oommerde.  Science,  and  TtamMrtatlon. 

EC-1083.  A  communlratlnn  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  tranamittins,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  secand  annual  revised  comprehen- 
sive program  management  plan  for  wind 
energy  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaoureea. 

EC-1083.  A  commnnifatinn  (rom  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  iat  Tnatr  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pumiant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treattaa.  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  mt-Ov  period  to 
May  13.  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

EC-1084.  A  communkatian  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coundl  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmltttaig.  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  5-30. 
adopted  by  the  councU  on  Aprfl  38. 1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-1085.  A  communieatlan  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment—Administration— transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  new 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  AfCyis. 

BC-1086.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
notice  of  a  prehearing  technical  conference 
on  proposed  changee  in  rates  of  postage  and 
certain  classification  provisions  for  electron- 
ic computer  originated  mall:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1087.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Offtee  of  the 
UJB.  Courts  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  recent  bankruptcy  decisions  to  aid 
Congress  in  considering  pending  bankruptcy 
legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1088.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  EduMtion,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legidation  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  levels  for  certain 
education  ptograms.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comsfilttee  on  Labor  and  Htmian  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1089.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  priorities  for  the  training  pro- 
gram for  special  programs  staff  and  leader- 
ship personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1090.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  the  1984-85  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram family  contribution  schedule;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL5  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  Nferred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hxniz.  Mr.  PiacT.  Mr.  Husubtoii 
and  Mr.  Fokd. 
S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  for  mining  land  recla- 
mation and  for  the  deduction  of  amounts 
added  to  such  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


a  1306.  A  bill  to  rtlmlnatf  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Communieatimis  Commlsslcm 
to  regulate  the  franchise  fee  which  a  State. 
poUtlcal  subdWislon.  or  other  governmental 
entity  may  impose  in  connection  with  any 
franchise  for  cable  television:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

a  1309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  John  P.  Herrmann;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.         

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

a  1310.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  In- 
creased participation  by  the  United  Stotes 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Asian  DevHopment  Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank:  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

a  1311.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
ttunlse  appropriations  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1985.  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

a  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  V  of  the 
jtmaing  Act  Of  1949  to  establish  a  minimum 
level  of  guarantee  and  insurance  authority: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

a  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  minimum  level  of  guarantee  and 
Insurance  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs. 

a  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  to  preclude  the  im- 
poundment of  loan  guarantee  or  loan  insur- 
ance authoritr.  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

a  1315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  require  the  making  of  com- 
mitments to  giiarantee  loans  or  insure  in- 
vestments under  the  authority  of  such  acts 
in  the  full  amounts  provided  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

a  1316.  A  bill  to  preclude  the  Department 
of  Energy  from  Impounding  loan  guarantee 
or  loan  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  commitments  to 
guarantee  or  insure  authorized  loans  in  the 
(uU  amount  provided  by  law  (or  such  loans: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

a  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  preclude  certain  restrictions 
on  the  authority  to  guarantee  or  insure  cer- 
tain veterans'  loans  in  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

a  1319.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  guarantee  or 
insure  loans  under  such  act  in  the  full 
amount  provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

a  1330.  A  bill  to  insure  that  commitments 
under  Federal  loan  guarantee  and  insurance 
programs  are  entered  into  in  the  full 
amount  provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

a  1321.  A  bill  to  preclude  certain  restric- 
tions of  loan  guarantee  and  insurance  au- 
thority under  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 


U-< 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
a  1322.  A  bill  to  provide  that  loan  guaran- 
tees in  certain  programs  ahall  be  limited 
only  by  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants and  limitations  in  appropriation  Acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Cmnmerce,  Science, 
and  TransportatloiL 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  frmn  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Businesr 
S.  1323.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thuxmohd): 
S.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  regulate  public  disclo- 
sure of  informaticm  held  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Crahstoh.   Mr.   D'Amato.  and  BCr. 
Stmms): 
S.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  flnuidal  relief 
to  state  and  local  governments  by  eliminat- 
ing a  requirement  that  would  result  in  a  du- 
plicative mailing  each  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himseU  snd  Mr. 
Cramstom): 
S.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferation  Act  of  1978  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  nuclear  nonproliferation  policies 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations.  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Gash,  and  Mr.  Jacksom): 
S.J.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Jeannine  Smith 
Clark  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hol- 
UMOS.  Mr.  IMOUTE.  Mr.  Goldwatze, 
Mr.  Mattihglt.  Mr.  Lugak.  Mr.  Hin>- 
DLESTOH.      Mr.      TRUuioiro.      Mr. 
GoRTOH,  Mr.  Bertskr.  Mr.  Bumpixs. 
Mr.  DoMEHici.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  MoTBiHAH,  Mr.  Wallop. 
and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nuinr.  Mr.  Weickkr.  Mr.  Gortoh, 
Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Birgamah.    Mr. 
Bradlev,  Mr.   (Chafer.  Mr.  Cohem, 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  ExoR.  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Glerr.  Mr.  Hxirz.  Mr.  Hum 

PHRET,    Mr.    KXRREDT.    MT.    LaUTER 

berg.  Blr.  Mattirglt.  Mr.  Mkijcheb 
ISx.  Metzerbadm.   Mr.   Percy.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  (9uatle.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  TsoRGAS.  Mr.  Wilsor,  and 
Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  all  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  enforce  Feder- 
al antitrust  laws  including  the  prohibition 
against  vertical  price  restraints:  to  the  Ckim- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Jepser): 

S.  Res.  ISO.  Resolution  authorizing  the 

printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Joint 
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eooimlttee  print  entitled  "Cbanglnc  Bco- 
nomlci  of  Acricultuic:  Challenge  and  Prepa- 
ntkm  for  the  IMO*!.":  to  the  Committee  <» 
Rules  and  Adminlstntion. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Ifr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hnxz.    Mr.    Pncr.    Mr. 
HxnniusTOii.  and  Mr.  Ford): 

S.  1S07.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  li>54  to  provide  for 
the  estabUahment  of  reserves  for 
mining  land  reclMnation  and  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  added  to  such 
leserves;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

&  1308.  A  bm  to  eliminate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  regulate  the  fran- 
chise fee  which  a  SUte.  poUUcal  subdi- 
vision, or  other  governmental  entity 
may  impose  in  connection  with  any 
franchise  for  cable  television:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spccm  on  this 
legialati<Hi  appear  earlier  in  today's 
RacoBO.) 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  130«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  John  P.  Herrmann:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

mam  r.  BBuatAim  btate 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  five  educational  and  charitable  or- 
gantetions  in  the  Buffalo  Diocese: 
Canisus  College:  D'Youville  College: 
St.  Francis  Home  of  Williamsville. 
N.Y.:  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Homes  of 
Charity:  and  the  German  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Home  of  Buffalo. 

These  institutions  received  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  John  D.  Herrmann's 
trust  after  the  death  of  the  original 
beneficiary.  Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Freund. 
Mr.  Herrmann  died  in  early  1973  and 
estate  tax  of  $131,981  was  paid  on  De- 
cember S,  1973.  No  charitable  deduc- 
tion was  claimed  because  the  interest 
from  the  trust  did  not  qualify  as  an 
annuity  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

On  November  7.  1975,  the  Surrogate 
Court  of  Erie  County  issued  a  decree 
bringing  the  trust  into  compliance 
with  the  annuity  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  This  entitled 
the  origWl  beneficiary.  Mrs.  Freund. 
to  a  refund  of  $71,493. 

Mrs.  Freund  died  in  October  1980.  At 
that  time,  the  charities  became  aware 
that  the  claim  for  a  refund  was  never 
filed.  However,  the  deadline  for  filing 
expired  in  1978. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  will  extend 
the  deadline  for  filing  the  $71,493 
refund  to  such  time  as  the  institutions 
can  collect.  The  charities  have  been 
penalised  by  the  error  of  the  trust's 
administrator.  These  Institutions  pro- 
vide essential  services  to  the  city  of 


Buffalo.  Without  their  work,  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Buffalo  would  suffer. 

For  no  fault  of  their  own.  the  char- 
ities have  lost  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  that  could  be  used  to  assist  in 
their  mission  of  benefiting  the  Buffalo 
community.  This  relief  is  especially 
needed  in  this  age  of  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral funding.  These  fine  institutions 
need  our  help  so  that  they  may  better 
help  the  people  of  Buffalo.* 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  establish  a 
minimiim  level  of  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance authority:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  to  establish  a  minimum  level 
of  guarantee  and  insurance  authoritjr. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  preclude 
the  impoundment  of  loan  guarantee  or 
loan  instirance  authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Asidstance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  to  require  the 
making  of  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  or  insure  investments  under  the 
authority  of  such  acts  in  the  full 
amounts  provided  by  law:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  preclude  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  from  impoimding 
loan  guarantee  or  loan  authority:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  or  insure  au- 
thorized loans  in  the  full  amount  pro- 
vided by  law  for  such  loans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  1318.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  preclude  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  authority  to 
guarantee  or  Insure  certain  veterans' 
loans  in  the  total  amount  provided  by 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  guarantee  or  insure  loans  under 
such  act  in  the  full  amount  provided 
by  law:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Himian  Resources. 

S.  1320.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  com- 
mitments under  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tee and  insurance  programs  are  en- 
tered into  in  the  full  amount  provided 
by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  preclude  certain  re- 
striction of  loan  guarantee  and  loan 
insurance  authority  under  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


&  1322.  A  bill  to  provide  that  loan 
guarantees  in  certain  programs  shall 
be  limited  only  by  the  availability  of 
qualified  applicants  and  llmltaticms  In 
appropriation  acts;  to  the  OtHnmlttee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

LBOIILATIOM  KSLATDTO  TO  lOUK  QVUtUtrttK 

umumxTt 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  number  of  bills  to 
prohibit  the  executive  branch  from 
unilaterally  reducing  loan  guarantee 
authority  provided  by  Congress. 

These  bills  should  not  be  necessary, 
but  regrettably  they  are.  They  are 
necessary  because,  in  an  increasing 
number  of  areas.  Congress  policy  deci- 
sions enacted  into  law  have  been  uni- 
laterally altered  by  the  executive 
branch.  Unless  we  act  vigorously  to 
insist  on  the  execution  of  congression- 
ally  enacted  policies,  those  policies 
may  not  be  implemented  as  Congress 
intended. 

These  situations  present  a  critical  in- 
stitutional issue  in  this  democracy  of 
ours.  At  stake  is  the  basic  constitution- 
al role  of  Congress  as  lawmakers  elect- 
ed by  the  people  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
branch  as  executors  of  those  laws. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  pro- 
posing these  bills,  to  Insure  that  the 
congressionally  enacted  levels  of  loan 
guarantee  authority  are  utilized  in  the 
full  amoimts  to  qualified  applicants. 

Through  the  authorization  and  ajt- 
propriations  process.  Congress  estab- 
lishes the  appropriate  level  of  loan 
guarantee  authority  during  a  fiscal 
year.  The  President  is  free  to  reject 
this  decision  through  the  exercise  of 
his  veto  power.  But  once  the  level  of 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  is  enacted  into  law.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  full 
amount  of  such  authority  will  be  avail- 
able for  commitment  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants. And  absent  a  statutory 
scheme  for  modification  of  this  level, 
the  executive  branch  is  not  free— and 
imder  our  system  of  government 
cannot  be  free— to  ignore  a  congres- 
sional mandate,  or  modify  it  unilater- 
ally to  conform  to  its  own  notion  of 
what  is  appropriate  economic  or  social 
policy.  However,  this  has  not  always 
Itcdi  Ui6  esse. 

In  November  1981.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration annoimced  a  $20.3  billion 
reduction  in  congressionally  enacted 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  reduction  was  made 
without  formal  notice  to  Congress  by 
unelected  bureaucrats  in  OMB.  The 
reduction  affected  a  number  of  gxiar- 
antee  programs  administered  by  sever- 
al agencies  and  departments,  including 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  several  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  programs. 
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In  response  to  this  reductimn.  Oon- 
greas  am>roved  section  186  of  the  third 
contlnulns  resolution  for  flacal  1962. 
Public  L*w  97-92.  That  section  re- 
quired the  head  of  each  department 
and  agency  to  enter  into  oommltments 
to  guarantee  loans  to  qualified  appli- 
cants in  the  full  amounts  provided  by 
law.  Congress  adopted  a  similar  re- 
quirememt  in  the  first  continuing  reso- 
lution of  fiscal  1988.  Public  Law  97- 
276.  But  this  requirement  expires  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  this  administra- 
tion, or  any  future  administration, 
from  agtin  unilaterally  reducing  the 
congressibnally  wproved  level  of  loan 
guarantee  authority. 

The  package  of  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing to^y  are  similar  to  the  require- 
ment contained  in  Public  Law  97-276. 
The  bills  would  amend  the  basic  stat- 
utes whieh  establish  the  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  currently  in  operation 
throughout  the  Government  to  re- 
quire that  those  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  which  have  loan  guaran- 
tee authority  make  such  guarantee 
commitments  to  qualified  applicants 
in  the  full  amounts  provided  by  law. 

Those  bills  do  not  require  that  agen- 
cies and  departments  guarantee  the 
total  amounts  requested  by  any  par- 
ticular ai^llcant.  Rather,  they  require 
that  where  an  agency  has  loan  guaran- 
tee authority  available  for  oranmlt- 
ment  thgt  it  make  such  commitments 
so  long  as  there  are  qualified  appli- 
cants seeking  that  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  no  Mminlstratlon  should  be  able 
to  arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  alter 
the  level  of  loan  guarantee  authority 
provided  by  law.  Certainly,  such  an 
action  should  not  go  unchallenged.  As 
Member!  of  this  Congress,  we  cannot 
and  should  not  allow  it  to  happen 
again.  Iliese  bills  are  designed  to  do 
that.«    I 

By'  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Vi.  Thdbmoiid): 
S.  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  regulate  public 
disclosure  of  information  held  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

niTBLUGBIICS  nVOKMATIOII  ACT  OF  19SS 

•  Bfr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  introduce  the  Intelligence  In- 
formation Act  of  1983.  The  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
SraoM  Thukmoho.  cosponsors  this  leg- 
islation with  me. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  add  a  new 
titie  Vn  to  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  BO  that  the  majOT  operational 
components  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  will  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  searching  and  reviewing 
sensitive  operational  files  in  revonse 
to  certain  requests  for  infomiuition 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  This  wiU  serve  in  turn  to  allow 
these  components  to  more  effectively 


devote  their  resources  to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  vital  Intelligence  our  Gov- 
ernment needs  in  order  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  in  areas  of  foreign 
policy  and  niUional  defense. 

It  Is  important  to  know  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  frustrate  the  essen- 
tial purposes  of  the  FOIA.  Requesters 
will  continue  to  have  access  to  CIA 
files  containing  the  intelligence  prod- 
uct, and  to  information  on  policy  ques- 
tions and  debates  on  these  policies. 
Additionally,  access  to  files  for  individ- 
ual XJS.  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  who  seek  information  on 
themselves  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
bilL 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  8  years 
since  the  FOIA  has  been  amended. 
and  during  those  8  years,  the  CIA  has 
worked  hard  to  comply  with  the  act. 
However,  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  impooible  to  respond  to  requests  for 
information  within  the  specified  time 
limits.  The  search  through  numerous 
compartmented  file  systems  is  time 
consuming.  For  seciuity  reasons,  all 
CIA  files  are  compartmented  and  in- 
telligence personnel  have  access  only 
to  that  information  which  they  need 
to  know  for  their  worii. 

This  problem  is  compoimded  be- 
cause this  review  of  operational  files 
can  only  be  done  by  experienced  oper- 
ations officers,  whose  time  should  be 
devoted  more  fully  to  operational  mat- 
ters. FOIA  presenUy  requires  the 
Agency  to  search  and  review  files  even 
when  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
the  request  that  no  information  can 
be  released  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
burdensome  process?  Very  little  infor- 
mation, if  any,  is  released  from  oper- 
ational files  when  the  request  seeks  in- 
formation concerning  the  sources  and 
methods  used  to  collect  intelligence. 
E^ren  then  the  released  information  is 
usually  fragmented. 

The  fear  of  disclosure  due  to  this 
mandatory  search  and  review  of  sensi- 
tive files  and  the  possibility  that  some 
court  may  order  the  release  of  infor- 
mation which  could  reveal  a  source's 
identity  or  a  liaison  relationship,  costs 
this  Nation  untold  valuable  intelli- 
gence information.  It  is  only  these 
most  sensitive  operational  files  which 
this  biU  would  exempt  from  search 
and  review. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  time  to 
study  this  legi^tion  carefully.  Any 
person  who  does  will  see  that  the 
American  public  can  only  stand  to 
benefit  by  this  bill.  By  exempting 
frcHn  long  and  burdensome  searches 
and  reviews  those  operational  files 
from  which  very  litUe  information  has 
ever  been  released,  the  processing  of 
all  other  requests  can  be  completed 
much  sooner.  The  public  will  receive 
that  information  which  is  releasable 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
and  Privacy  Acts  in  a  far  more  eff i- 
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cient  and  satisfying  manner.  The  wait 
for  a  response  from  the  CIA  now  takes 
anywhere  from  2  to  3  years.  This  kind 
of  situati<m  boiefits  no  one. 

In  short,  this  bill  relieves  the  CIA  of 
certain  time  consuming  search  and 
review  requironents.  By  so  doing,  it 
provides  the  FOIA  requestor  speedier 
responses  for  those  areas  which 
should  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 
At  the  same  time,  it  wiU  enable  the 
Agency  to  take  a  number  of  experi- 
enced personnel  out  of  the  business  of 
reviewing  files  and  permit  th«n  to  get 
back  to  intelligence  work. 

It  is  my  intention  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  that 
committee  and  throughout  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  bal- 
anced and  reasonable  approach  to 
achieve  needed  relief  for  the  CIA 
without  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  or  Privacy 
Acts.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.    C^RANSTOH,    Mr.    D'Amato, 
and  lEx.  Snacs): 
S.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  fi- 
nancial relief  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  by  eliminating  a  require- 
ment that  would  result  in  a  duplicative 
mailing  each  year;  to  the  Ck>mmittee 
on  Finance. 

STATE  RKFUMD  ROTICE  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1983 

•  MX.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  several  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  in- 
troduce an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  save  our  already  fi- 
nancially striped  State  budgets  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  needless  postage  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Included  in  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  is  a  provision 
that  requires  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  furnish  each  recipient  of  a 
State  or  local  income  tax  refund  with 
a  written  statement  showing  the 
amoimt  of  refund  paid  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  statement,  which 
must  be  mailed  during  the  month  of 
January,  must  also  include  a  notice  in- 
dicating to  the  taxpayer  their  respon- 
sibility to  report  the  refund  to  the 
Federal  Government.  

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  TEFRA, 
refunds,  credits,  or  the  offset  of  State 
or  local  income  taxes  that  were  de- 
ducted in  a  prior  year  were  includible 
in  gross  income  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  and  you  were  required  to  pay 
taxes  on  that  amount.  Payment  of 
taxes  on  this  income  has  always  been 
required.  I  can  certainly  agree  with 
the  intent  of  this  law  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  useful  mechanism  in  the 
lawful  collection  of  taxes.  However,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  specifics  of  the 
provision  requiring  that  States  furnish 
this    information    to    the    taxpayer 
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during  January.  This  will  neoeMi- 
tate  flnandaUy  stramed  States  to  sep- 
arately mafl  this  information  during 
January  instead  of  InduiUns  it  with 
the  return  when  it  is  mailed. 

The  National  Association  of  Tax  Ad- 
ministrators estimates  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  States  of  this  separate 
maiHng  could  total  as  much  as  $80  to 
$100  mUUon  annually!  This  figure  is 
made  of  primarily  of  the  extra  postage 
costs.  The  majority  of  the  States  re- 
ported that  these  added  costs  could 
not  be  financed  from  existing  appro- 
priaUons.  This  means  that  additional 
funding  must  be  provided  or  that 
States  must  make  necessary  cuts  in 
other  areas  to  provide  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing. Unfortunately,  these  extra 
funds  that  will  be  necessary  to  comply 
could  more  have  appropriately  been 
used  in  other  ways  to  produce  desper- 
ately needed  revenue  to  the  States.  As 
it  stands  now.  no  revenue  for  the 
States  will  be  produced. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  allow  States  to  notify  recipi- 
ents any  time  before  January  31  of  the 
year  followtaig  the  payment  of  the 
refund.  This  will  allow  States  to  in- 
clude this  notice  when  refund  checks 
are  made  or  any  other  time  mailings 
are  made.  The  bill  also  allows  an  addi- 
tional 1  year  liefore  the  provision  is 
implemented  to  give  States  the  neces- 
sary time  to  gear  up  for  this  new  re- 
quirement. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intent  of 
this  section  of  TEFRA  is  preserved 
while  at  the  same  time  alleviating  an 
unnecessary  cost  to  the  States. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  important  measure  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
printed in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

8.1325 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  auembUd,  That  (a) 
pwasTsph  (b)  of  lection  60S0E  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relmting  to  SUte 
and  local  tax  refunds)  Is  amended— 

<1>  by  strlkinc  out  "durinc  January"  and 
inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31".  and 

(3)  by  addins  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowins  new  sentence:  "No  written  statement 
need  be  furnished  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  refimds.  credits,  or  off- 
sets that  were  made  before  January  1. 
1903." 

(b>  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  D'ABIATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho.  Mr.  McClvkk.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  ori^nal  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

In  1M2.  when  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  (TEFRA) 
was  enacted,  it  was  not  congressional 
intent  to  pass  the  burden  of  reducing 


the  Federal  budget  deficit  onto  the 
States.  However,  an  unexpected  result 
of  TEFRA  was  a  needless  penalty  on 
State  government  that  has  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  referring  to  sec- 
tion 313  of  TEFRA.  This  section  re- 
quires that  States  notify  recipients  in 
the  month  of  January  that  State  tax 
refunds  may  be  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax.  Section  313  not  only  re- 
quires notification,  but  forces  the 
States  to  make  notification  only 
during  the  month  of  January  in  the 
year  following  payment  of  the  refund. 
Consequently.  States  will  have  to 
make  two  separate  mailings:  One  en- 
closing the  reftmd.  and  another  com- 
plying with  section  313. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  esoteric 
fact.  Real  costs  will  be  absorbed  by 
State  government.  At  a  time  when  the 
recession  has  depleted  State  revenues 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  reduc- 
ing grants,  it  is  unconscionable  to  in- 
crease needlessly  the  costs  incurred  by 
States.  Of  course,  these  added  costs 
must  be  absorbed  by  either  raising 
taxes  or  reducing  spending  on  existing 
services.  I  see  no  reason  to  allow  this 
situation  to  persist  for  longer  than  is 
necessary. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  my 
friend  from  Idaho  is  straightforward 
and  will  eliminate  the  problem.  Quite 
simply,  it  will  allow  SUtes  to  notify 
ref imd  recipients  any  time  before  Jan- 
uary 31  of  the  year  following  receipt 
of  the  refund.  This  will  give  States  the 
opportunity  to  have  one  mailing,  in- 
cluded with  the  refund  check,  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  overhead.  Currently. 
State  resources  have  to  be  reallocated 
to  accomplish  the  second  mailing.  In 
the  end,  fimds  are  shifted  away  from 
collection  of  taxes,  thus  reducing  reve- 
nues. 

In  New  York  State,  the  added  costs 
amount  to  $1.2  million.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  reduce  the  SUte's  post- 
age and  personnel  expenses  by  two- 
thirds,  to  $312,000.  This  is  a  vital  sav- 
ings because  of  the  limited  resources 
available  to  the  comptroller's  office. 
Nationally,  the  burden  will  be  reduced 
by  approximately  $13  million. 

During  debate  last  year  on  TEFRA. 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
section  313  in  similar  form  to  the  bill 
introduced  today.  At  that  time.  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  deleted  the  amend- 
ment to  section  313.  State  government 
now  bears  the  burden  of  the  conferees 
omission. 

The  bill  introduced  today  will  elimi- 
nate an  onerous  penalty  absorbed  by 
the  States.  We  can  remove  this  burden 
by  swift  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
No  corresponding  loss  of  Federal  reve- 
nues will  be  incurred  by  amending  sec- 
tion 313. 1  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this  effort 


to  reduce  unnecessary  costs  imposed 
upon  the  States.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CiAiisTOir): 

S.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferatlon  Act  of  1978  and  oth- 
erwise promote  the  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon policies  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

■rocLiAs  BxruMnm  comaoL  act  or  iits 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  India's  so- 
called  peaceful  nuclear  explosion— an 
event  that  shocked  the  world  into 
fully  realizing  the  ease  with  which  nu- 
clear weapons  can  spread. 

It  is  fitting  we  have  chosen  this  day 
to  introduce  the  Nuclear  Explosives 
Control  Act  of  1983.  a  major  new  initi- 
ative to  curb  the  further  spread— or 
proliferation— of  nuclear  weapons. 
For.  as  Senator  Chamstoii  ,  Members  of 
the  House,  and  I  said  in  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  today.  "The  prolif- 
eration of  these  weapons  poses  a  grave 
danger,  rivaling  that  of  the  arms  race 
between  the  superpowers." 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  this 
administration,  with  its  inconsistent 
and  lax  policies,  has  undermined  the 
U.S.  historic  leadership  role  in  trying 
to  stop  nuclear  proliferation. 

This  administration  m>parently  has 
decided  it  can  manage  a  proliferated 
world.  We  want  to  prevent  one. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  threat  we 
face.  Today,  there  exist  44  metric  tons 
of  separated  plutonium  in  nuclear 
power  programs  throughout  the  free 
world.  With  only  15  pounds  needed  to 
build  a  crude  atomic  bomb,  that  is 
enough  for  6.500  bombs  of  the  size 
that  destroyed  Nagasaki.  That  is  what 
we  have  already  produced. 

Now  look  at  the  year  2000.  Based  on 
industry  projections,  if  the  free  world 
pursues  plutonium  as  a  nuclear  power 
fuel,  we  could  have  600  tons  of  sepa- 
rated plutonimn,  enough  for  88,000 
nuclear  weapons— more  than  in  the 
current  arsenals  of  both  superpowers. 

It  is  a  short  step  from  a  fanatic 
threatening  to  blow  up  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  to  a  terrorist  group 
smuggling  a  crude  atomic  bomb  into  a 
major  city  in  the  trunk  of  a  car.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  would  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. That  is  the  ultimate  nightmare. 

The  administration  repeatedly  pro- 
fesses its  concern  for  our  national  se- 
curity. But  nothing  could  more  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  our  security  than  a 
world  in  which  every  nation  has  the 
bomb.  Look  at  the  Middle  East,  for  ex- 
ample. Over  40  percent  of  the  Western 
World's  oil  comes  from  that  region. 
Yet  it  is  perhaps  the  most  unstable 
part  of  the  world.  Major  wars  every 
few  years.  Twenty-two  coups  during 
the  past  three  decades.  Ten  assassina- 
tions of  heads  of  states.  The  chances 
for  future  conflict  are  great. 


Several  Of  the  countries  In  that 
region  havi  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
obtaining  nuclear  weapons.  Should 
that  happen,  no  amount  of  money 
q>ent  on  o«r  R«>kl  Deployment  Force 
can  protect  our  security  and  that  of 
our  allies  from  a  nuclear  threat 

We  take  this  action  today  to  make 
absolutely  clear  to  President  Reagan 
that  thes«  threats  are  intolerable. 
Again,  If  I  may  read  from  our  letter  to 
the  Presidsnt.  "Today,  the  deepest  as- 
piration of  all  Americans  is  to  reduce 
the  horrif  jring  dangns  of  nuclear  con- 
flict. Our  citizens,  who  already  fear 
that  your  administration  has  turned 
its  back  on  serious  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize that  your  administration  also  has 
turned  away  from  what  always  has 
been  a  resolute  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  halt  the  spread  of  these  arms 
to  additional  nations." 

We  mu^  take  swift  and  decisive 
action  to  discourage  and  sharply  re- 
strict commerce  in  nuclear  explosive 
materials  and  to  provide  incentives  for 
other  nations  to  forego  the  use  of  plu- 
tonium. 

This  grim  specter  is  not  inevitable.  If 
the  United  SUtes  reasserts  its  historic 
leadership  in  trying  to  curb  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons— with  strong  diplo- 
matic efforts  abroad,  and  a  consistent 
but  strict  nuclear  export  policy  at 
home— we  can  still  prevent  a  world 
with  nuclear  weapons  for  everyone. 
But  we  must  act  now. 

VLt.  President,  we  are  concerned  that 
this  admittistration's  nuclear  nonpro- 
llferatlon policy  actually  serves  to  ac- 
celerate, rather  than  inhibit,  the 
spread  of  technology,  equipment,  and 
materials  that  can  be  used  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons.  Policies  announced  and 
action  taken  over  the  past  2  years 
have  revedsed  the  bipartisan  approach 
to  combating  nuclear  weapons  prolif- 
eration developed  under  the  Ford  and 
Carter  administrations  and  embodied 
in  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act 
of  1978. 

The  moat  dramatic  and  dangerous 
departure  from  past  policy  is  the 
Reagan  administration's  active  promo- 
tion of  Plutonium  as  a  civilian  f  ueL  By 
actively  promoting  commercial  devel- 
opment of  breeder  reactors  and  re- 
processing plants  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  has  paved  the  way  for  an  industrial 
process  that  will  produce,  by  the  ton, 
Plutonium  that  can  be  used,  by  the 
pound,  to  make  atomic  Ixxnbs. 

Although  this  policy  may  respond  to 
certain  industrial  interests.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  nucle- 
ar industry  and  it  Jeopardizes  the 
public  interest.  Unless  the  Congress 
takes  immediate  steps  to  reverse  this 
poUcy.  th«  United  States  will  begin  to 
export  the  very  technologies  and  ma- 
terials that  can  be  turned  into  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  used 
against  u& 


Mr.  Presidrat,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  that  the  global  spread  of 
nudear  weapons  poses  a  grave  danger 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  entire 
world.  Individually,  many  of  us  have 
expressed  our  concerns  about  the  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  accompiishment 
in  bringing  the  arms  race  under  con- 
troL  In  addition,  we  are  not  at  all  reas- 
sured by  President  Reagan's  recent 
statement  that  "•  •  •  we're  pretty  well 
on  our  way  to.  if  not  entirely  eliminat- 
ing nudear  proliferation,  holding  it 
down  to  where  a  country  might  have  a 
weapon  or  two.  but  they're  not  going 
to  have  enough  to  threaten  the 
world." 

In  fact,  as  was  shown  with  small  nu- 
clear devices  used  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Just  one  bomb  can  wreak 
devastation  and  destruction  and  result 
in  an  enormous  loss  of  life.  A  weapon 
of  that  size  would  likely  kill  the  entire 
10  miUion  population  of  Metroplitan 
NewYoriL 

As  the  number  of  nations  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  grow,  so  does  the 
likelihood  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  used— possibly  in  a  regional  conflict 
that  could  engulf  the  superpowers  and 
result  in  world  nuclear  war.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  directly  and 
signlficanUy  contribute  to  the  perilous 
process  of  proliferation. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
nation,  once  having  acquired  "a 
weuK>n  or  two",  will  not  proceed  to  de- 
velop a  substantial  arsenal,  along  with 
the  means  for  delivering  those  weap- 
ons, or  that  other  nations,  especially 
regional  rivals,  will  not  soon  follow 
suit  or  that  such  weapons  will  not  be 
used  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous terrorist  groups. 

If  the  administration  continues  to 
act  as  if  proliferation  is  inevitable,  of 
course  it  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  is  send- 
ing the  wrong  signals  to  nations  that 
are  now  testing  the  depth  of  the  U.S. 
resolve  to  combat  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  For  example: 

India,  which  used  U.S.-supplied 
heavy  water  to  produce  the  plutonium 
for  its  nuclear  explosion  in  1974.  will 
continue  to  receive  uranium  fuel  for 
its  U.S. -supplied  power  reactors  from 
the  French,  thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
Commerce  and  Energy  Departments 
are  proceeding  with  transfers  of  key 
nuclear  components  to  India.  And  all 
of  this  assistance  occurs  without  our 
getting  any  assurances  from  India  that 
the  plutonium  produced,  thanks  to 
this  assistance,  will  remain  subject  to 
international  safeguards. 

Pakistan  is  receiving  $3.2  billion  in 
UJS.  military  and  economic  assistance, 
in  spite  of  reports  that  it  is  using  unsa- 
feguarded  enrichment  and  reprocess- 
ing facilities  to  produce  uranium  and 
Plutonium  for  nuclear  wei^wns. 


South  Africa,  which  continues  to  op- 
erate an  unsaf eguarded  enrichment 
plant  built  with  UJS.  assistance,  is  re- 
ceiving nuclear  fuel  from  France  and 
powerful  computers  from  the  United 
States— all  of  it  arranged  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  administration. 

Argentina  and  Brazil,  which  are 
building  unsafeguarded  reprocessing 
plants,  are  receiving  assistance  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  again 
arranged  by  the  administration. 

And  the  reprocessing  of  plutonium 
from  U.S.-supplied  fuel  proceeds  in 
Europe  and  Japan  with  the  consent  of 
the  administration,  thereby  introduc- 
ing into  commerce  an  equivalent  of 
thousands  of  nuclear  bombs.  The 
danger  that  such  material  will  be 
stolen  and  used  by  terrorists  increases 
with  each  day  that  this  reprocessing 
continues. 

In  a  July  16.  1981.  policy  statement 
on  nonproliferation.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration announced  some  laudato- 
ry objectives:  "•  •  •  the  need  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives 
to  additional  countries  *  *  *  to  inhibit 
the  transfer  of  sensitive  nuclear  mate- 
rial, equipment,  and  technology  *  *  * 
requiring— international— safeguards 
on  all  nuclear  activities  in  a  nonnucle- 
u*-weapon  state  as  a  condition  for  any 
significant  new  nuclear  supply  com- 
mitment." 

The  policy  was  rendered  self -contra- 
dictory and  self-defeating,  however,  by 
the  further  declaration  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  "not  inhibit  or  set 
back  civil  reprocessing  and  breeder  re- 
actor development  abroad  in  nations 
with  advanced  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams where  it  does  not  constitute  a 
proliferation  rislc" 

The  Reagan  administration's  policy 
also  advocates  improving  regional  and 
global  stability  in  order  to  reduce  "mo- 
tivations that  can  drive  countries 
toward  nuclear  explosives." 

But  while  conflict  resolution  should 
be  an  important  objective  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  it  is  no  substitute  over  the 
long  run  for  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  nuclear  explosive  materials 
into  international  commerce.  The 
cause  of  regional  and  global  stability  is 
best  served  by  keeping  nuclear  bomb 
materials  out  of  as  many  nations  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
administration's  policy  has  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect.  It  has  has- 
tened the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  by: 

First,  actively  promoting  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  the  enrichment  and  reprocess- 
ing technologies  needed  to  produce 
weapons-usable  uranium  and  plutoni- 
um. This  constitutes  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
U.S.  Government  from  the  birth  of 
the  nuclear  age  until  President 
Reagan  took  office. 
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Second,  approvliis  f  oreicn  reprocen- 
tng  of  Plutonium  from  nJ8.-orlsln 
ipent  fuel,  deapite  the  fact  that  the 
IAEA  haa  pubUdy  declared  that  the 
Intematlonal  laf  eguarda  syatem  is  in- 
capable of  providing  timely  warning  of 
a  dtrerrion  of  this  material  from  civil- 
ian to  weapons  purposes. 

Third,  offering  no  incentives  for 
other  countries  to  forgo  the  use  of  Plu- 
tonium fuel  and.  in  fact,  mcouraglng 
Plutonium  use  abroad  by  means  of  our 
own  4ffmfirtV'  example  of  championing 
commefical  development  of  breeder  re- 
actors and  rqwocesslng  plants. 

Fourth,  exploiting  loopholes  in  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  by  ap- 
proving export  of  nuclear  and  dual-use 
items  to  nations  that  refuse  to  accept 
intonatimal  safeguards  on  all  their 
nuclear  activities.  These  nations, 
whkh  refuse  to  ratify  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  are  most 
suspected  to  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, include  Argentina.  Brasil.  India. 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa. 

In  those  instanrwi  where  the  act 
strictly  forbids  certain  nuclear  exports 
to  such  countries,  the  administration 
has  found  other  nations,  less  commit- 
ted to  nonproliferation.  to  serve  as  al- 
ternative suppliers  of  these  Items. 

Fifth,  continuing  to  export  highly 
enriched  uranium,  an  atom  bomb  ma- 
terial, for  use  in  research  reactors 
while  cutting  back  on  U.S.  programs  to 
develop  alternative  low-enriched  fuels 
not  suitable  for  weapons  in  these  reac- 
tors. 

Sixth,  eliminating  restrictions  on 
eomomic  and  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan's  obvious  nuclear  weapons 
program,  and  falling  to  make  clear 
that  develomnent  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
by  any  country  will  result  in  a  cutoff 
of  all  forms  of  assistance  to  that  coun- 
try. 

To  the  often  heard  argument  that 
restrictions  on  nuclear  commerce  are 
useless  because  If  we  don't  sell  danger- 
ous matnials.  equlimient,  others  will: 
The  argument  iffoores  the  effective- 
ness of  previous  administration's  non- 
proliferation  efforts  to  halt  the  sale  of 
reprocessing  technology  from  Prance 
to  Pakistan  and  Germany  to  Brasil. 

The  efforts  of  past  administrations 
to  oppose  such  transfers  were  success- 
ful until  President  Reagan  introduced 
his  new  policy  to  have  the  United 
States  set  an  example  of  exportation 
rather  than  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
strengthens  the  earlier  Nonprolifera- 
tlcHiActby: 

First,  banning  UJB.  exports  of  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  technology. 

SecQiKl.  establishing  a  moratorium 
on  foreign  reprocessing  of  plutonium 
from  U.S.-origin  spent  fuel,  other  than 
for  limited  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  facilities  for  which 
oxnmitments  have  already  been  made. 

Use  of  this  Plutonium  in  large  com- 
mercial powerplants— breeders  or  oth- 


erwise—would be  prohibited.  Reproc- 
essing of  Plutonium  from  UJS.-origin 
spent  fuel  for  other  than  RAD  pur- 
poses could  not  proceed  untU  Congress 
determined  that  effective  internation- 
al safeguards  will  be  applied  and  that 
effective  sanctions  exist  against  viola- 
tions. 

Third,  requiring  the  United  States  to 
offer— as  an  incentive  for  other  na- 
tions to  forgo  Plutonium— uranium  en- 
richment services  at  a  discounted  price 
for  the  production  of  low  enriched 
uranium— unsuitable  for  weapons- 
fuel. 

As  a  further  inducement,  the  United 
States  would  offer  assistance  in  the 
management  of  unreprocessed  spent 
fuel,  in  developing  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  in  providing  existing 
nuclear  powerplants  with  improved 
nuclear  fuel  to  increase  reactor  effi- 
ciency. This  assistance  would  stretch 
out  the  supply  of  nonweapons  usable 
uranium  and  reduce  Inventories  of  plu- 
tonium left  as  a  byproduct  in  spent 
nuclear  fueL 

Fourth,  closing  loopholes  in  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Act  by  requir- 
ing uniform,  strict  criteria  to  govern 
export  actions  of  all  Federal  agencies. 
At  present,  only  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  is  required  to  halt 
exports  to  nations  that  refuse  to 
accept  international  safeguards  on  all 
their  activities;  under  the  new  law.  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Departments 
would  be  under  the  same  restrictions. 

This  would  prevent  nuclear  and 
dual-use  items  from  being  exported  to 
nations  suspected  of  developing  nucle- 
ar weapons.  This  provision  also  would 
prevent  U.S.  companies  from  using 
foreiipi  affiliates  to  engage  in  nuclear 
trade  with  countries  with  which  the 
American  companies  are  barred  from 
trading. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Department 
would,  for  the  first  time,  be  required 
to  approve  from  the  national  security 
standpoint,  nuclear  exports  approved 
by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Fifth,  barring  U.S.  exports  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  as  soon  as  foreign 
research  reactors  can  use  alternative 
fuels  unsuitable  for  nuclear  weapons. 
This  provision  also  would  accelerate 
the  U.S.  program  for  developing  such 
alternative  fuels. 

Sixth,  strengthening  sanctions  to  re- 
quire an  automatic  cutoff  of  all  nucle- 
ar and  other  assistance  to  nations  that 
explode  nuclear  devices. 

The  legislation  introduced  today 
would  redirect  U.S.  nuclear  policy 
away  from  the  path  of  proliferation 
and  onto  a  course  of  prudence  and 
sanity. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  legislation 
and  the  sound  policy  It  embodies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  letter  to  the  President,  a 
summary  of  the  bill,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
two  briefs  prepared  by  the  Congres- 


sional Research  Service  appear  in  the 
Rkoid  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooKO,  as  follows: 

&i3a6 

Be  U  enaeUa  6v  Ou  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Itepre$entaave$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 
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Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Nuclear  ExplooivM  Control  Act  of  198S". 

mninras 
Sac.  2.  The  Congreai  finds  snd  declares 
thmt- 

(1)  the  spread  of  hlglily  enriched  uranium 
and  aeponted  plutoniimi.  or  the  direct  capa- 
bility to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
such  materials,  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
to  continued  international  pracress  toward 
world  peace  and  development; 

(2)  effective  safefuards  do  not  now  exist 
for  highly  enriched  uranium  and  separated 
Plutonium  and  the  facilities  for  their  pro- 
duction and  use; 

(3)  in  view  of  declining  orders  for  nuclear 
power  plants  and  a  stowing  in  the  growth  of 
demand  for  electrical  energy,  existins  urani- 
um resources  and  enrichment  capacity  can 
meet  all  requirements  for  nuclear  fuel  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  economic  Justificotton  to  use  separated 
Plutonium  for  electrical  power  generation; 

(4)  unless  and  until  effective  safeguards 
exist,  the  commercial  production  and  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  separated  Plu- 
tonium would  significantly  increase  the  risk 
of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  and  should 
be  avoided: 

(5)  substitution  or  exchange  of  foreign 
special  nuclear  material  for  special  nuclear 
material  supplied  and  controlled  by  the 
United  Stotes  hss  weakened  United  SUtes 
nonproliferation  policy  and  should  not  be 
permitted  without  prior  approval  by  the 
United  SUtes: 

(8)  the  worldwide  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  resources  and  anodated  tech- 
nologies should  be  encouraged  as  an  essen- 
tial means  for  achieving  energy  independ- 
ence and  international  security: 

(7)  in  order  to  encourage  nations  to  forego 
the  development  of  national  reprocessing 
and  enrighment  facilities  and  the  use  of  sep- 
arated plutoniiun.  the  United  states  should 
provide  incentives  to  rely  on  low-enriched 
uranium  fuel  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  Increase  the  fuel  efficiency  of  exist- 
ing power  reactors,  to  resolve  nuclear  waste 
management  problems,  and  to  pursue  alter- 
native energy  sources  that  will  provide  real 
energy  securitr. 

(8)  physical  security  arrangements  need  to 
be  improved  with  respect  to  all  nuclear  ma- 
terials in  foreign  commerce; 

(9)  in  order  for  United  States  nonprolif- 
eration policy  to  be  effective,  it  is  essential 
that  all  concerned  Federal  agencies  fully  co- 
ordinate their  scUons  and  utilise  equivalent 
criteria  and  standards  in  authorising,  ap- 
proving, or  licensing  nuclear  exports  and  in 
imposing  post-export  controls;  snd 

(10)  the  sctlviUes  of  United  States  persons 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  foreign  nu- 
clear commerce  can  significantly  affect 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  naUonol  se- 
curity interests  and  should  be  permitted 
only  when  licensed  or  otherwise  spproved 
by  the  United  States  Oovemment. 


UM 


Sac.  S.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  enhance  national  security  by  prevent- 
ing the  dangerous  spread  of  nudear  weap- 
ons; 

(2)  integrate  and  haimooiae  energy  poli- 
cies of  the  Ulnited  States  with  lU  policies  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  proliferatkm  of  nuclear 
weapmis  thtou^  the  misuse  of  nuclear 
energy  technolo^es; 

(3)  develop  sound  energy  policies  which 
will  better  utilise  the  uranium  enrichment 
f  seillUes  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  nattonalisecurity: 

(4)  improve  the  effideney  of  nudear  reac- 
tor fuel  in  Older  to  conserve  and  extend  ura- 
nium resources  and  reduce  significantly  the 
amount  of  nudear  waste  which  must  be 
managed;  and 

(5)  assist  in  the  development  of  sltema- 
tlve  energy  resources  and  tedmologles. 

ntoBnmoa  oh  tbx  axran  or  micBiaaiT 

AMD  RZraOClSSniO  CAFSanjTT 

Sac.  4.  Seotion  40a(b)  of  the  Nudear  Non- 
ProUferoUoa  Act  of  1978  (43  U.8.C. 
2153a(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  major  critical  component  of  any 
facility  for.  and  no  sensitive  nudear  tech- 
nology or  other  assistance  important  to,  the 
enrichment  of  tuanium  or  other  isotopic 
separation  of  special  nudear  material,  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocessing,  or  heavy  water  pro- 
duction may  be  exported  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  sny  sgreement  for  cooperation 
(except  an  agreement  for  cooperation  pur- 
suant to  91  c.  144  b.,  or  144  c  of  the  19M 
Act),  under  any  authorisation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  under  subsection  57  b.  (2)  of 
the  1954  Adt,  or  under  sny  license  issued  by 
the  Secretsry  of  (Dommeroe  and  subject  to 
section  128  d.  of  the  1954  Act  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'msjor  critical 
component'  means  sny  componmt  port  or 
group  of  conponent  parts  which  the  Presi- 
dent detenaines  to  be  important  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  complete  facility  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  uraniiun  or  other  isotopic  separo- 
Uon  of  special  nuclear  material,  for  nudear 
fuel  reprooessing.  or  for  heavy  water  pro- 
duction.". 

Hsraocsssmo  aho  sxiBAiisnas  or  sipmutbd 

PLUTOHIUM 

Ssc.  5.  chapter  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19541  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"Sic.  13X  Aoditioiial  Comnnon  on  Rs- 
paocassnio  ahs  ok  RsnunnB  or  Sbpabato 
PLUTomuic— a.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  grant  any  approval  (under  section  131 
or  otherwise)  under  any  agreement  for  co- 
operation, or  other  agreement,  understand- 
ing, or  assurance,  for  the  reprocessing,  or 
the  use  or  retransfer  of  any  plutonium  re- 
sulting froat  the  reprocessing,  of  any  oedal 
nudear  material  which  is  exported  by  the 
United  Strites  or  produced  through  the  use 
of  any  nudear  materials  and  equipment  or 
sensitive  nudear  technology  exported  by 
the  United  SUtes,  only  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines tkat— 

"(1)  the  end  use  of  the  material  reproc- 
essed or  retransfened  involves  application 
for  research,  development,  or  demmistration 
purposes  la  a  facility  or  facilities  (A)  located 
in  a  nudeor-weapon  sUte  or  a  sUte  which 
meeU  the  criterion  set  forth  in  secUon  128 
a.  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  in  operation  or  under 
construction  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sectioa; 


"(S)  there  are  no  already  existing  stocks  of 
■msrated  plutonhmi  reasonably  available 
for  the  end  use  requested; 

"(3)  in  the  esse  of  requests  for  reprocess- 
ing, the  reprocessing  wiU  take  place  in  a  nu- 
clear-weapon state  or  a  state  which  meeU 
the  criterion  set  forth  in  secUon  128  a.  of 
this  Act  and  only  in  a  facility  in  operation 
or  ■«"«<*«•  CMistTUCtton  ss  of  Uie  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section;  snd 

"(4)  adequate  physical  security  measures 
will  be  maintained  with  revect  to  the  mate- 
rial to  be  reprocessed  or  retrsnsf  erred. 

"b.  The  additional  conditions  contained  in 
this  section  shall  continue  in  effect  unless 
and  unto  such  time  ss  the  Congress  enacU  a 
Joint  rasolution  declaring  that  the  Congress 
finds  that- 

"(1)  effective  international  safeguards, 
which  will  ensure  timely  detection  of  a  pos- 
sible diversion,  will  be  applied  with  respect 
to  the  reprocessing  of  special  nudear  mate- 
rial and  to  separated  plutonium;  and 

"(2)  effective  international  sanctions 
ogiUnst  violations  of  nonproliferation  com- 
mltmenta  have  been  established  to  deter 
non-nudear-weapon  sUtes  from  diverting 
special  nudear  material  undergoing  reproc- 
essing and  separated  plutonium  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  nuclear  explosive  devices.". 
xxpoKT  or  mCHLT  KinUCHKD  UBAHnm 

Sac.  6.  (aXl)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  immediately  after  chapter  11: 

"cRAma  iih.  xxpoKTS  or  highly  ehrichkd 

tmARIUH 

"Sac.  135.  EZFOSTS  or  Hiqhlt  EShrichxd 
UBAHnm  FOR  RSACTOS  PoxL.— The  Nudear 
Regulatory  (Commission  may  issue  a  license 
for  the  export  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
to  lie  used  in  a  nuclear  reactor  only  if.  in  ad- 
dition to  other  requirements  of  law,  the 
Commission  determines  that— 

"(1)  there  is  not  alternative  nuclear  reac- 
tor fuel  available  which  can  be  used  in  that 
reactor,  and  that  reactor  cannot  otherwise 
use  uranium  which  is  enriched  in  the  iso- 
tope 235  to  a  lesser  percent  than  is  the  pro- 
posed export; 

"(2)  the  proposed  recipient  of  that  urani- 
um hss  provided  assurances  that,  when  an 
alternative  nuclear  reactor  fuel  which  can 
be  used  in  that  reactor  becomes  available,  it 
wai  use  that  fuel  in  lieu  of  highly  enriched 
uranium;  and 

"(3)  the  executive  branch  is  making  rea- 
sonable progress  in  developing  an  alterna- 
tive nudear  reactor  fuel  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  required  under  section  6(b)  of  the 
Nudear  Explosives  Control  Act  of  1983. 

"Sac.  136.  LmiTATioHS  oh  QuAwrrnss  or 
Uhrsd  Statxs-Okigih  Highly  "Bkkicbxd 
UsAHnm.— The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
ndssion  shall,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
determine  a  kilogram  limit  on  the  amount 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  the  United 
States  that  will  be  allowed,  in  the  form  of 
fi«ah  or  spent  fuel,  at  any  one  time  in  each 
foreign  country  and  at  each  reactor  site  in 
each  such  country.  The  Commission  shall 
apply  these  limiUtions  when  considering 
any  proposed  export  of  highly  enriched  mi- 
nium. 

"Sac.  137.  DsFiHiTiOHS.— As  used  in  this 

Act— 

"(I)  the  term  'alternative  nuclear  reactor 
fuel*  means  reactor  fuel  which  is  enriched 
to  20  percent  or  less  in  the  isotope  U-235 
and  which  cannot  be  easily  converted  for 
use  in  a  nuclear  explosive  device;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'highly  enriched  uranium' 
means  uranium  enriched  to  greater  than  20 
percent  in  the  isotope  235.". 


"(2)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  smended  by  inserting 
after  the  items  relating  to  chapter  11  the 
following  new  items: 
"CHAPTER  llA  EXPORTS  OP  HIGHLY 
ENRICHED  URANIUM 
"Sec.  135.  Exporta  of  Highly  Enriched  Ura- 
nium for  Reactor  FueL 
"Sec.    136.   Limitations   on   Quantities  of 
United    SUtes-Origln    Highly 
Enriched  Uranium. 
"Sec.  137.  Definition.". 

(bXl)  Not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan,  developed  in  consultatiim  with  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  with  respect  to  the  devdmmient 
and  use  of  alternative  nudear  reactor  fuels. 
The  objective  of  the  plan  shall  be  to  com- 
plete, as  soon  as  it  is  technically  feasible  to 
do  so,  the  conversion  to  sltemative  nudear 
reactor  fuels  of  all  reactors  which  are  oper- 
ated with  highly  enriched  uranium  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes.  The  plan  shaU 
sDCclf  y^~ 

(A)  the  amoimts  that  will  be  spent  by  the 
United  SUtes  each  fiscal  year  to  develop  al- 
ternative nuclear  reactor  fuels; 

(B)  the  steps  the  United  States  wiU  take 
to  fadliUte  and  encourage  the  use  of  alter- 
native nuclear  reactor  fuels;  and 

(C)  how  long  it  is  estimated  the  conver- 
sion from  highly  enriched  uranium  to  alter- 
native nuclear  reactor  fuels  will  take. 

The  plan  shall  take  into  account  the  need  to 
carry  out  existing  bilateral  agreemenU  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
"alternative  nudear  reactor  fuel"  and 
"highly  enriched  uranium"  have  the  ssme 
meanings  as  provided  for  those  terms  by 
section  137  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

SnSSBQDXHT  ABBAHCEIIXHTS  AHD 
SUBSTITUTIOHS  OR  EXCHAHGES 

Sbc.  7.  Section  131b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2121b.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  not 
enter  into  any  subsequent  arrangement  for 
the  retransfer  of  any  such  material  to  a 
third  country  for  reprocessing,  for  the  re- 
processing of  any  such  material,  or  for  the 
subsequent  retransfer  of  any  plutonium  in 
quantities  greater  than  500  grams  resulting 
from  the  reprocessing  of  any  such  material, 
unless  the  nation  or  group  of  nations  re- 
questing such  arrangement  agrees  that— 

"(A)  it  will  not,  without  the  prior  i4>proval 
of  the  United  SUtes,  substitute  or  exchange 
any  special  nudear  material  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  for 
any  special  nuclear  material  subject  to  the 
subsequent  arrangement;  and 

"(B)  if  such  a  substitute  or  exchange  is  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States,  the  special  nu- 
clear material  received  as  a  result  of  the 
substitution  or  exchange  will  be  subject  to 
the  same  requiremenU  of  this  Act  as  the 
special  nuclear  material  for  which  it  was 
substituted  or  exchanged.". 

FUEL  ASSURAHCBS  AHD  EHERCY  ASSISTAHCE 

Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Act  of  1978  (22  U£.C.  3221-3224)  is 
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bj  addiiic  at  the  end  Vtntnoi  the 
foDovtng  new  section: 

"ma.  AwmAMca  Aim 


106.  (axi)  The  Seeretary  of  State,  in 
ciotMUltatton  with  the  Secretary  of  Knerty. 
ahaD  enter  into  agreemenU  with  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  under  which,  if  nieh 
nation  or  group  of  nations  agrees  not  to 
obtain  or  use  any  f acfllty  for  nuclear  fuel  re- 
liiiiiiaslin  or  uranium  enrichment  and  not 
to  seek  aooesi  to  or  utUlM  any  separated 
Idutonium  or  plutonlum-based  fuels,  the 
United  States  will  agree  to  do  the  foUowing. 
subject  to  all  otherwise  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  1M4  Aet: 

"(A>  ProfMe  assured  enrichment  services, 
at  or  below  the  price  charged  to  United 
States  Oovemment  customers,  to  meet  the 
low-enrlebed  uranium  reactor  fuel  require- 
ments for  an  power  reactors  in  such  nation 
or  group  of  nations  during  the  period  of 
such  agreement. 

"(B)  Provide  an  additional  discount  frmn 
the  price  diarged  to  United  States  Oovem- 
Bsent  customers  for  uranium  enrichment  to 
any  such  nation  or  group  of  nations  for  the 
enrichment  of  uranium  which  such  nation 
or  group  of  nations  agrees  to  use  in  im- 
proved power  reactor  fuel. 

"<C>  Authorise  the  export  of  a  lifetime 
supply  of  low-cnrtched  fuel  under  a  single 
export  license  issued  pursuant  to  sections  53 
and  IM  of  the  19M  Act  covering  all  power 
reactors  in  such  nation  or  group  of  nations, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  (i)  actual  ex- 
ports under  such  license  shall  not  exceed  in 
any  three  year  period  the  amount  of  low-en- 
riched uranium  fuel  necessary  to  assure  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  reactors  in  such 
nation  or  group  of  nations  during  such 
period,  and  (U)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
ConmilsBlon  shall  annually  review  such  li- 
cense to  determine  whether  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement  continue  to  be  met. 

"(D)  Enter  into  a  jHDgram  of  technical  co- 
operation and  assistance  aimed  at  <i)  in- 
creasing the  uranium  fuel  efficiency  of  light 
water  reactors  snd  encouraging  the  use  of 
improved  nuclear  fuels  which  reduce  the 
total  inventory  of  Plutonium  in  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel:  (11)  resolving  problems  associated 
with  spent  fuel  storage  and  disposal,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cooperative  program  de- 
veloped under  section  223  of  the  NiKlear 
Waste  Polk7  Act  of  1M2  (42  U^.C.  10101): 
and  (ill)  developing  nonnudear  energy  re- 
sources, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IXB),  'im- 
proved power  reactor  fuel'  means  low-en- 
riched uranium  reactor  fuel  warranted  by  a 
oonunerdal  fuel  fabricator  for  an  average 
discharge  bumup  of  M.OOO  megawatt-days 
per  metric  ton  or  more  for  preasuriaed  water 
reactors  of  45.000  megawatt-days  per  metric 
ton  or  more  for  boiling  water  reactors. 

"(3)  The  prices  to  be  charged  under  para- 
graphs (IK A)  and  (B)  for  enrichment  serv- 
ices may  be  determined  without  regard  to 
the  first  proviso  in  section  1«1  v.  of  the  1954 
Act.  and  the  amount  of  any  discount  provid- 
ed under  such  paragraphs  shall  be  excluded 
in  applying  clause  (ill)  of  that  proviso. 

"(4)  The  results  of  each  review  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  pursuant  to 
paragraiAi  (IXC)  shall  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  supply  commitments  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (IXA),  (IXB)  and  (IXC)  of  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  transferred  to  an  interna- 
tional nuclear  fuel  authority  (INFA)  if  and 
when  such  an  authority  Is  established  pur- 
suant to  section  104  of  this  Act 


"(e)  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  energy  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  plan,  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  the  fuel  as- 
surance and  energy  sssistanre  program 
under  this  section.  Such  plan  shall  specify, 
inter  alia— 

"(1)  the  countries  which  are  or  may  be  eli- 
gible for  fuel  assurance  and  technical  assist- 
ance: 

"(2)  the  enrichment  capacity  and  financial 
resource  requirements  necessary  to  meet 
United  States  fuel  sssurance  obligations 
over  a  15  jrear  period,  assuming  both  com- 
plete and  partial  acceptance  of  the  United 
States  offer. 

"(3)  the  Impact  of  the  program  upon  ex- 
isting enrichment  contracts  and  what  modi- 
fications, if  any.  will  be  required  in  such 
contracts: 

"(4)  current  and  planned  research  and 
technical  assistanre  efforts  which  will  be 
made  part  of  the  program: 

"(5)  the  amounts  of  money  that  will  be 
spent  by  the  United  States  in  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  succeeding  years  to  implement 
the  program:  and 

"(6)  the  steps  which  the  United  SUtes  will 
take  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  negotia- 
tion and  conclusion  of  fuel  assurance  and 
technical  sssistance  agreements. 

"(d)  In  accordance  with  the  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish 
snd  maintain  such  programs  as  are  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  may  be 
incurred  pursuant  to  agreements  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $10.000,0(KI  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 

TBCHMICAL  ASSISTAHCX  TO  KOinniCLBAK 
WKAPOM  STARS  III  SPSWr  rUB.  STOBAOS  AMD 
DISPOSAL 

Sac.  9.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 223  of  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983 
(42  U.S.C.  lOlOl)  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $10,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 
nmOT  ASSISTANCK  TO  DKVlLOriNG  (x>uimixs 

Sac.  10.  Section  502(d)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (22  UAC. 
3263(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter.". 

IMPBOVXD  PBTSICAL  Sf  USlTt 

Sk.  11.  Title  II  of  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUf- 
eration  Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3241-3243)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

IMPKOVXD  PHYSICAL  SBCUXITT 

"Sac.  204.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  the  executive  branch  shall  sup- 
port efforts,  including  expanded  research, 
development  and  demonstration  programs, 
to  improve  physical  security  arrangements 
for  exports  of  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

AUTHOBIZATIOII  POB  APPaOPXIATIOin 

"Sac.  205.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  UUe  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 


year  1964  and  $1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 

AinniAL  RSKwmni 
Sac.  12.  Section  601(aXl)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Act  of  1978  (23  UAC. 
sa81<aXl))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (E):  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subpangraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  negotiating  fuel  assurance  and  tech- 
nical assistance  agreements  contemplated  In 
section  106  of  this  Act:". 


AUTBOaiZATIOlia  ST  TBI  BBCBITAaT  OP  IWSBOT 
POB  CBKTAm  ACTIVITIBS  OUTSHV  THK  UMliaU 
STATSS 

Sk.  13.  Section  57  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.&C.  2077(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"b.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"except  (1)"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"or  (2)  upon  authorisation"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "unless  (A)  there  is  in  effect  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  made  pursuant 
to  section  123  with  the  country  in  which 
such  activity  will  be  engaged  In.  and  (B)  au- 
thorised": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Notice  of  any  authorisation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  the  written  determination  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  activity  authorised 
will  not  be  Inimical  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  authorisation  shall  not 
beccmie  effective  until  at  least  thirty  days 
after  such  publication. 

"(3)  Each  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  601(a)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  shall 
identify  the  activities  subject  to  this  subsec- 
tion for  which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  pro- 
vided authorisation  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  the  person  performing  those 
sctivities.  and  the  country  with  respect  to 
which  the  authorisation  was  provided.  For 
purposes  of  such  reports,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  require  that  persons,  who 
engage  in  activities  requiring  authorization 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  and 
who  are  not  required  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  such  authorizations,  report  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  those  activities.". 

COMPUAMCS  WITH  PUU.-8COPS  SAPSGUAHOS  AMD 
OTRXa  HOHPaOLIPXBATIOIl  CRrTXaiA 

Sxc.  14.  Section  128  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2167)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"c.  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  authorizations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  under  section  57  b.  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  a 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  has  determined  that  such 
state  adheres  to  the  criterion  set  forth  in 
subsection  a.  of  this  section  and  to  criteria 
with  respect  to  activities  so  authorized 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  127  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Energy  finds  that 
an  authorization  should  be  provided  under 
section  57  b.  with  respect  to  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  which  does  not  adhere  to  all 
the  criteria  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  publicly 
issue  such  findings  and  shall  submit  his  rec- 
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ommendatian  for  the  propoaed  autbortaa- 
tlon  to  the  Frealdent  The  President  may 
authortae  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  grant 
the  proposad  authoriaatlon  In  aeoordanoe 
with  the  prioedurea.  and  suhJaet  to  the  re- 
quirements gnd  ccmdltions,  set  forth  In  the 
third  and  fcsirth  sentences  of  section  196  b. 
(3)  of  the  Aflt". 


spactAL  nmenoiis  or  the  sacanAST  or  i»- 

PBMSB  ni  aUCLBAB  ROKPBOUfgaATIOa  MAT- 


Sac.  15.  Chapter  11  of  the  Atomk  Daergy 
Act  of  19»4.>as  amended  by  section  5  of  this 
Act.  to  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  133^Sp»cial  Fuacnona  or  thb  Sac- 
BXTABT  or  OkPsmB.— 

"a.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  may  submit  to  the  President 
a  propoaed  agreement  tot  cooperation  nego- 
tiated pursaant  to  sectlan  131  of  this  Act 
only  if  they  have  reoehred  f^«im  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  a  written  statement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  finds  that  the  pro- 
poaed agreeinent  will  not  be  Inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  aeeurtty  of  the  United 
Statea.  Any  such  statonent  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  President  with  the  proposed 
agreement. 

"b.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  notify  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  executive  branch  in  accord- 
ance with  auction  126  a.  (1)  of  this  Act  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  has  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  written  state- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  agrees 
with  the  proposed  executive  branch  Judg- 
ment. 

"c  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Biergy  may  enter 
Into  a  pnvosed  subsequent  arrangement 
under  section  131  of  this  Act  only  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  has  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  a  written  statement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Def  enae  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  will  not  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  Any  such  statement  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  with  the 
notice  of  the  proposed  arrangement. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  enter  into  a  subsequent  arrangement 
subject  to  section  131  b.  (2)  of  thto  Act  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  received  from 
the  Secretgry  of  Defense  a  written  state- 
ment that  It  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  that  the  propoaed  reproc- 
essing or  retransfer  will  not  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant increase  of  the  risk  of  proliferation 
beyond  that  which  exists  at  the  time  that 
approval  to  requested.  Among  all  the  factors 
in  mairing'  fSito  Judgment,  foremost  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  whether  or  not  the  re- 
processing or  retransfer  will  take  place 
under  conditions  that  will  insure  timely 
warning  to  the  United  States  of  any  diver- 
sion well  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  state  could  trans- 
form the  diverted  material  into  a  nuclear 
explosive  device. 

"(3)  In  the  esse  of  a  subsequent  arrange- 
ment subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  131 
b.  of  thto  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall, 
when  obtaining  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  also  obtain  the  view  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  req>ect  to  what  conditions 
satisfy  the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  that  section.". 


KZrOBTS  MCKHSXD  ST  THB  OBPi 

coi 


OP 


Sac.  16.  Section  128  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  UJS.C.  2157).  as  amended  by 
section  14  of  thto  Act.  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:! 


"d.  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  may  not  issue  a  validated  license 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  for  the  export  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  of  goods  or  technology  which  are  to  be 
used  In  a  production  or  utilization  facility, 
or  which  the  Seoetary  of  Commerce  has  de- 
tomtDed.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
are  likely  to  be  used  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  such  a  fa- 
cility, unless  the  Secretsry  of  Energy  has 
deterinlned  that— 

"(A)  the  United  States  has  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  with  such  state: 

"(B)  such  state  adheres  to  the  criterion 
set  ftnth  in  subsection  a.  of  thto  section:  and 

"(C)  such  state  adheres,  with  respect  to  all 
goods  and  technology  exported  pursuant  to 
such  a  validated  license  and  used  in  such  a 
facility,  to  criteria  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  127  of  thto 
Act. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Energy  finds  that 
a  Ucenae  prohibited  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thto  subsection  should  be  issued,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publicly  issue  hte  decision  to  that 
effect  and  shall  submit  the  license  applica- 
tion to  the  President.  The  President  may 
authorise  issuance  of  the  license  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures,  and  subject  to  the 
requirements  and  conditions,  set  forth  in 
the  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  section 
126  b.  (2)  of  thto  Act.". 

EXPORTS  OP  OOMPOMElfTS 

Sac.  17.  Section  109  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2139(b))  to 
amended  by  amending  the  second  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "Except  as  provided  in 
section  126  b.  (2),  no  such  component,  sub- 
stance, or  item  which  to  so  determined  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  exported  unless 
the  Commission  issues  a  general  or  specific 
license  for  its  export  after  finding,  liased  on 
a  reasonable  judgment  of  the  assurances 
provided  and  other  information  available  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  including  the 
Commission,  that  the  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions to  which  such  component,  substance, 
or  item  will  be  exported— 

"(1)  has  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  the  United  States: 

"(2)  adheres  to  the  criterion  set  forth  in 
section  128  a.  of  thto  Act:  and 

"(3)  adheres,  with  respect  to  each  such 
component,  substance,  or  item  to  be  export- 
ed, to  criteria  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  127  of  thto  Act; 
and  after  determining  in  writing  that  the  te- 
suanoe  of  each  such  general  or  specific  li- 
cense or  category  of  licenses  will  not  be  in- 
imical to  the  common  defense  and  security: 
Provided,  That  a  specific  license  shall  not 
be  required  for  an  export  pursuant  to  this 
section  if  the  component,  item,  or  substance 
to  covered  by  a  facility  license  issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  126  of  this  Act.". 

LICEIISIHG  op  CERTAIN  ACTrVITIES  III  POREI(m 
COMMERCE 

Sac  18.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by  sections 
5  and  11  of  thto  Act,  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sbc.  134.  LicEiTSiirG  op  (Tertaih  A<rnvi- 
TIBS  in  Forbigh  Nuclear  Commerce.— 

"a.  Activities  described  in  subsection  b.  of 
thto  section  by  any  person  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States— 
\  "(1)  may  be  engaged  in  only  if  authorized 
under  an  agreement  for  cooperation; 


"(2)  shall  be  considered  to  be  exports  for 
purposes  of  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  section  126,  section  127.  and  aec- 
tion  128.  except  that  any  such  activities  re- 
lating to  transfers  or  retransf ers  of  compo- 
nents, items,  and  substances  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  exports  for  purposes  of  the  proce- 
dures snd  requirements  of  section  109  b.; 
snd 

"(3)  shall  require  a  license  from  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission. 

"b.  The  requirements  of  subsection  a. 
apply  with  respect  to  any  transfer  or  re- 
transfer, including  any  activity  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  assists  in  any  way  the 
transfer  or  retransfer.  outside  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  source  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial (including  transfers  or  retransf  ers  of 
tiUe  to  any  such  material),  any  production 
or  utilization  facility  or  any  technology  per- 
taining to  any  such  facility,  any  sensitive 
nuclear  technology,  or  any  compcmmt. 
item,  or  substance  determined  to  have  sig- 
nificance for  nuclear  explosive  purposes 
pursuant  to  section  109  b.". 

(b)  Section  234  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
109"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "109,  or 
134". 

COIfDUCT  RESULTniG  IH  TEBMmATIOR  OP 
NUCLEAR  EXPORTS 

Sec.  19.  Section  129  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  VS.C.  2158)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "ex- 
ported to"  in  the  text  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  ".  no  validated  license  under  the  Export 
Admintotration  Act  of  1979  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  technology  which  are  to  be  used  in 
(or  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, are  likely  to  be  used  in  the  design, 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of) 
any  production  or  utilization  facility  shall 
be  Issued  with  respect  to,  and  no  authoriza- 
tion under  section  57  b.  of  thto  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "such 
exports"  in  the  text  following  paragraph 
(2KC)  ",  licenses,  and  authorizations": 

(3)  in  the  proviso  in  the  text  following 
paragraph  (2KC)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  become  ef- 
fective" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
become  effective  only":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "does  not  favor"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "does  favor";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  the  following:  "In  the  consid- 
eration of  a  concurrent  resolution  under 
thto  section,  the  amendment  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 130  d.  of  thto  Act  to  an  amendment  in- 
serting the  word  'does'  in  lieu  of  the  phrase 
'does  not'  if  the  resolution  under  consider- 
ation to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disap- 
proval.". 

Mat  18, 1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

President  of  the  United  States.  The  WhiU 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  profoimdly 
concerned  over  your  Admintotration's  relax- 
ation of  efforts  to  curb  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar wei^wns.  The  proliferation  of  these 
weapons  poses  a  grave  danger,  rivaling  that 
of  the  arms  race  between  the  superpowers. 
As  the  number  of  nations  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  grows,  so  does  the  likelihood  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  used. 

Yet.  actions  by  your  Administration  to 
prevent  proliferation  have  been  inconsistent 
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and  all  too  often  iiiothmted  by  undue  eon- 
eern  for  promoting  nudeer-ezport  aalee.  In 
■ome  liMtanrrf  the  effect  of  your  poUciea 
hM  aerved  to  facilitate,  rather  than  Inhibit, 
the  mnad  of  technology,  equlpmaat  and 
nudear-ezpioaiTe  materiala  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  making  nuclear  weapona. 

Preamie  and  crltidnn  from  Congreaa- 
tiom  both  RepuUteana  and  Demoerata— fi- 
nally reaulted  in  your  Adminiatration  begin- 
ning to  feeogniw  the  need  for  stronger  antl- 
ptoliferatlon  controla.  The  effecUveneas  of 
evoi  theae  belated  initiaUvea  has  been  woe- 
fully compromlied.  however,  by  your  earlier 
poUetea  and  actions  that  undermined  the  bl- 
parttaan  approach  to  non-proliferati<Hi  de- 
veloped during  the  Ford  and  Carter  Admin- 
istratlona. 

We.  therefore,  call  for  restoration  of  the 
bipartisan  spirit  that  always  has  character- 
ted  efforts  to  combat  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
liferation, and  we  offer  to  worii  dooely  with 
you  in  this  spirit.  We  seek  a  return  to  f  orce- 
fulneaa  and  consistency  in  VJB.  non-prolif- 
eration policy.  We  would  hope,  as  in  the 
past,  that  Republicans  and  Democrats  will 
Join  in  this  endeavor.  We  are  committed  to 
five  prindplea  that  must  guide  aU  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  efforts: 

First,  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
on must  become  a  principal  goal  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Attaining  this  goal  requires 
an  emphatic  pubUc  commitment  by  the 
President  to  non-proliferation  and  active 
Presidential  Involvement  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  a  consistent  U.S. 
non-proliferation  policy. 

Second,  the  si»ead  of  nuclear-explosive 
materials— separated  plutonium  and  highly 
enriched  uranium— and  of  the  facilities  that 
produce  these  weapons  materials,  consti- 
tutes the  most  fundamental  threat  to  con- 
trolling nuclear  proliferation  and  to  protect- 
ing long-term  VS.  security  interests.  Conse- 
quently, the  United  States  must  redouble  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  international  re- 
straints on  the  transfer  of  these  materials 
and  on  the  technology  for  producing  them. 
The  United  States  must  work  to  reduce  the 
demand  for,  and  otherwise  discourage  the 
uae  of,  separated  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  as  civilian  fuels  by  helping 
to  ensure  economical  and  secure  supplies  of 
alternative  fuels  that  are  not  usable  in 
weapons.  To  set  a  meaningful  world  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  should  defer  iU  do- 
mestic uae  of  separated  plutonium  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  In  Its  commercial 
power  program.  This  is  possible  since  there 
is  no  need  to  use  theae  dangerous  materials 
in  this  century. 

Third,  the  cooperation  of  other  nuclear- 
supplier  nations  is  essential  to  controlling 
the  spread  of  nudear  weapons.  A  major  ob- 
jective of  United  States  diplomacy  must  be 
p^htiwf  agreement  of  these  nations  to: 

(A)  Intensify  export  controls  over  com- 
modities that  can  be  applied  directly  to  de- 
velopment of  nudear  weapons  In  recipient 
nations  and 

(B)  Suspend  all  nuclear  exporU  to  any 
nation  refusing  to  allow  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspections  of  all  its 
nuclear  activities.  In  order  to  verify  that  It  is 
not  dtvnting  materials  to  nuclear-explosive 
purpooea. 

To  strengthen  these  diplomatic  initiatives, 
the  United  States  must  exert  leadership  by 
scrupulously  adhering  to  these  prtndples  in 
the  conduct  of  its  own  nudear  export  activi- 
ties. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  work  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  by  supporting 


greater  acceas  and  authority  for  the  agency 
in  conducting  safeguard  inspections;  in- 
creaaed  numbers  and  Improved  training  to 
IAEA  Inspectors:  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  upgraded  safeguards  technology: 
and  greater  diadosure  of  inspection  data. 

Fifth,  in  keeping  with  its  obligations 
under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
of  Nudear  Weapons,  and  to  otherwte 
strengthen  iU  credibility  in  persuading 
other  nations  to  forego  devdopment  of  nu- 
clear arms,  the  United  States  must  acUvely 
pursue  efforts  to  halt  the  nudear  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  It  now  stands,  your  Administration's 
most  troublesome  departure  from  past  bi- 
partisan policy  is  Its  active  promotion  of 
Plutonium,  a  nudear  explosive  material,  as 
a  dvllian  nuclear  fuel.  By  strongly  encour- 
aging early  commercial  development  of  re- 
processing plants  and  breeder  reactors  at 
home  and  abroad,  your  Administration  is 
paving  the  way  for  an  industrial  process 
that  will  produce  by  the  ton  materials  that 
can  be  used  by  the  pound  to  make  atomic 
bombs.  Your  Administration  Is  opening  the 
door  for  exports  of  the  very  technologies 
and  materials  that  can  be  turned  Into  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  used  sgainst  us. 

Even  though  international  commerce  In 
these  nuclear-explosive  materials  cannot  be 
adequately  safeguarded  by  the  IAEA;  even 
though  many  studies  now  show  the  use  of 
plutonium  fuels  as  uneconomic:  and  even 
though  an  excess  supply  of  uraniimi.  unsuit- 
able for  use  in  weapons,  gluts  world  markets 
thus  making  use  of  plutonium  as  a  reactor 
fuel  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  for  many 
decades.  If  ever— your  Administration  is  pro- 
moting the  breeder  and  reprocessing  at 
home  and  abroad  and  has  sought  to  end  the 
long-standing  bipartisan  policy  of  never  ex- 
porting reprocessing  technology.  In  particu- 
lar, it  Is  of  grave  concern  that  your  Adminis- 
tration Intends  to  grant  Japan  long-term  ap- 
proval to  extract  plutonium  from  used  U.S.- 
origin  reactor  fuel  at  will.  Your  Administra- 
tion is  also  prepared  to  offer  these  major 
nuclear  trade  concessions  without  obtaining 
any  meaningful  strengthening  of  interna- 
tional non-proliferation  controls. 

Your  Administration  has  taken  a  similarly 
dangerous  stance  with  regard  to  the  other 
nudear  weapons  material,  highly  enriched 
uranium.  Your  Administration  has  aban- 
doned the  decades-old  embargo  on  the 
export  of  the  technology  for  manufacturing 
this  material.  Your  Administration  also  has 
slashed  funding  for  programs  to  develop  a 
non-weapons  usable  substitute  fuel  that 
could  replace  highly  enriched  uranium  in 
research  reactors  around  the  world. 

Since  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollf- 
eratlon Act  in  1978  by  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan majority,  a  key  element  of  U.S. 
policy  has  been  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
exports  to  nations  not  possessing  nudear 
weapons  that  refuse  to  permit  IAEA  inspec- 
tions of  all  of  their  nuclear  installations 
("full-scope  safeguards").  Yet.  during  iU 
first  two  years,  your  Administration  repeat- 
edly circumvented  this  restriction.  First,  it 
encouraged  other  supplier  nations  to  step  In 
and  provide  nuclear  fuel  embargoed  under 
U.S.  law  to  three  countries  not  accepting 
the  required  full-scope  safeguards— India. 
South  Africa,  and  Brazil.  Second,  your  Ad- 
ministration has  offered,  or  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  offer,  other  nuclear  technology, 
not  explicitly  embargoed  by  law.  to  South 
Africa  and  India.  In  addition,  your  Adminis- 
tration has  allowed  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  pass  through  an  intermediary 
nation  to  an  additional  nation  that  refuses 


comprehensive  IAEA  inapectlona-Argentt- 
na.  Only  because  of  staunch  Congrewlnnal 
oppoattlon  la  the  Executive  Branch  recon- 
sidering this  latter  policy  and  withholding 
certain  exporta. 

In  not  one  of  theae  Instanree.  did  your  Ad- 
ministration obtain  the  allghteat  strength- 
ening of  non-proliferation  ctmtrols  in  the  re- 
dpient  nation  in  return  for  relazatkm  of 
VS.  ezport  retrictiona.  Indeed,  since  each  of 
the  redpient  nations  involved  has  developed 
or  is  devel(«>ing  the  capability  to  produce 
nudear-weapons  materials  In  fftdlltiea  not 
under  international  inspeetiooa.  this  course 
of  action  not  only  undermlnea  the  Nudear 
Non-proliferation  Act.  but  also  permiU 
these  countries  to  pursue  this  most  danger- 
ous activity  without  penalty. 

From  the  outset,  your  Administration  also 
sought  to  undermine  a  second  key  VS.  non- 
proliferation  law,  the  Olenn-Symington  re- 
strictions in  the  1976  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  These  restrictions  prohibit  VS.  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  nations  not  pos- 
sessing nuclear  weapons  that  Import  nuclear 
technology  capable  of  producing  nuclear- 
weapons  material.  Only  strong  Congreaslon- 
al  opposition  prevented  the  virtual  repeal  of 
these  restrictions  originally  sought  by  your 
Administration  in  1981. 

We  now  see  all  too  plainly  the  imfortu- 
nate  result  of  two  years  of  neglect  and 
weakening  of  U.S.  non-proliferation  policy 
by  your  Administration:  the  undermining  of 
the  legally  required  U.S.  initiative  to  per- 
suade other  nuclear-supplier  nations  to 
adopt  our  tough,  full-scope  safeguards 
export  treatment. 

We  reject  these  dangerous  and  ill-advised 
deviations  from  the  bipartisan  consensus  es- 
tablished by  your  predecessors  and  in  stat- 
ute. We,  therefore,  are  supporting  legisla- 
tion being  Introduced  today  that  would 
remedy  many  of  our  concerns.  Under  this 
bill,  for  example,  all  nuclear  exports  to  na- 
tions that  have  not  accepted  full  interna- 
tional inspections  would  be  prohibited:  ex- 
ports of  technology  and  equipment  directly 
applicable  to  producing  nudear-weapons 
materials  would  be  banned:  approvals  of  the 
reprocessing  of  plutonium  from  U.S.-origin 
fuel  for  existing  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities  would  be  severely 
limited  and  approvals  for  new  commercial 
activities  would  not  be  permitted  until  Con- 
gress determines  adequate  international 
safeguards  and  sanctions  are  in  place:  and 
new  incentives  for  nations  to  forego  plutoni- 
um would  be  provided  by  offering  them  VS. 
uranium  enrichment  services  at  a  substan- 
tial discount  to  produce  assured  supplies  of 
nonweapons  usable,  low-enriched  uranium 
fuel.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  VS.  facul- 
ties that  originally  had  been  used  to  create 
nudear  bombs  would  now  be  used  to  help 
curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive  pluto- 
nium. 

As  important  as  this  new  legislation  Is,  we 
cannot,  however,  legislate  what  is  needed 
most  in  this  field  from  the  Executive 
Branch:  leadership.  We  cannot  legislate  the 
Initiative  and  vigor  so  essential  to  U.S.  nu- 
clear diplomacy:  we  cannot  legislate  the  as- 
sertiveness  and  constancy  necessary  to  en- 
force the  letter  (and  the  spirit)  of  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  laws:  and  we  cannot  legislate 
the  sense  of  urgency  and  concern  needed  to 
make  non-proliferation  a  major  priority  in 
your  Administration's  conduct  of  U.8.  for- 
eign policy. 

Today,  the  deepest  aspiration  of  all  Amer- 
icans Is  to  reduce  the  horrifying  dangers  of 
nudear  conflict.  Our  dttens,  who  already 
fear  that  your  Administration  has  turned  Ita 
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back  on  aerioua  nudear  anw  eontrol  negoti- 
atlona.  are  ^<^>»«'"g  to  reoogniw  that  your 
A«imfaitai»»mHn^  also  luu  tumed  away  from 
what  ahrmya  kaa  been  a  molute  Mpurtlaan 
oommltment  to  halt  the  ^raad  of  these 
arms  to  additHmal  nattona. 

You  have  stated  you  will  addreai  non-pro- 
llf  eimtlon  oonirols  with  other  Wcatera  lead- 
ers at  the  Wlllamaburg  Summit.  We  agree 
that  their  coopCTaUon  Is  Wiwiflal  to 
strengthen  the  International  non-prolifera- 
tion regime  and  particularly,  to  tl^ten  the 
rules  of  int«national  nudear  commerce. 
But  a  strong  knd  coheshre  pcdiey  among  the 
Western  nati«ns  wlU  only  be  brought  about 
by  resolute  VS.  leadership,  by  setting  a 
good  VS.  ezgmple.  and  by  a  non-prolifera- 
tion initiative  supported  in  deed  as  well  as 
word. 

We  urge  you  In  the  strongnt  terms  to  give 
heed  to  the  yearnings  of  the  American 
people  and  to  devote  yourself  to  reestablish- 
ing our  natloa's  leadnahlp  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant area.  We  urge  you  to  support  the 
legislation  being  introduced  today  and  the 
sound  policy  It  reflects. 

RepresentaUve  Richard  U  Ottinger, 
RepresdnUtlve  Edward  J.  Markey. 
RepreaonUtive  Michael  Bamea.  Sen^ 
tor  Alan  Cranston.  RepresenUtive 
Morris  K.  Udall.  RepreaentaUve 
Howard  Wolpe.  Senator  Gary  Hart, 
RepresenUtive  Don  Bonker.  Walter  F. 
Mondale. 

StnaiAaT— Thz  Nucusm  Expuwtvn 
OoRTHOL  Act  op  I98> 
The  bill  has  three  principal  objectives: 

I.  To  discoarage  and  aharply  restrict  com- 
merce In  nudear  explodve  materials— pluto- 
nium and  hitfily  eiuiched  uranium; 

II.  To  offer  other  nations  positive  incen- 
tives, in  the  form  of  nudear  fuel  aanu«noes 
and  technlcd  assistance,  to  forego  the  use 
of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium 
in  their  nuclear  programs; 

III.  To  strengthen  nudear  ezport  criteria 
for  aU  Federal  agendes  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear exporta  go  only  to  nations  that  accept 
international  safeguards  Inspections  of  aU 
their  nudear  activities  ("full-acope  safe- 
guards") aAd  have  nudear-cooperation 
agreements  with  the  United  States. 

I.  Restrictions  on  nudear  ezploshre  mate- 
rials: 

Bans  U.S.  exports  of  dvllian  technology 
and  equipment  that  are  Important  to  the 
construction  of  eiulchment,  reprocessing 
and  heavy  water  plants  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nudear  explosive  materials  (aec- 
Uon  4): 

Defers  foreign  extraction  (reprocesstaig)  of 
Plutonium  fttxn  nudear  fud  provided  by 
the  United  Sutes  for  commercial  activities 
until  such  time  as  Congress  determines  ade- 
quate interaational  safeguards  and  sanc- 
tions are  In  place  (section  5); 

Requires  the  phasing  out  of  VS.  exports 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  as  soon  as  re- 
seareh  reactors  can  be  operated  with  lower 
crunched  fud  unsuiUble  for  nudear  weap- 
ons (section  B): 

Requires  Federal  agendes  to  bnprove 
physical  security  arrangements  for  nudear 
exports  (section  11): 

Strengthens  the  process  in  existing  law 
for  cutting  off  nudear  trade  with  nations 
that  develop  or  assist  other  nations  In  devel- 
oping nudegr  weapons  or  that  violate  safe- 
guards or  other  fundamental  non-prolifera- 
tion committnents  (section  19): 

II.  Nudear  fuel  aasuranoea  and  technical 
assistance: 


Ofloi  to  nati<»s  vrtilch  agree  to  forego 
develoiiment  of  reprocessing  and  enrich- 
ment farntt««*,  as  well  as  to  forego  Uie  use 
of  separated  plutonium.  the  following  major 
taioenttves  (section  8): 

A  substantial  dlaoount  on  the  price  of  U.S. 
uianhim  enrichment  services  for  low  en- 
riched uranium  fuel,  which  is  unsuitable  for 
nudear  weapons: 

A  further  discount  on  the  enrichment 
prtoe  for  nations  agreeing  to  run  reactors  on 
fPfrt^ny  improved  low  enriched  fuel  that 
conaervea  uranium,  reduces  spent  fuel  gen- 
eration and  lowers  the  producti(m  of  residu- 
al, by-product  plutonium: 

A  single  ezport  license  to  assure  supplies 
of  low  enriched  uranitmi  fuel  suffident  to 
meet  the  lifetime  requirements  of  all  their 
nudear  powerplants— the  fuel  to  be  provid- 
ed in  shipments  suffident  to  operate  each 
idant  for  three  years  at  a  Ume: 

Technical  assistance  to  Increase  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  Ught  water  reactors  and  there- 
by reduce  inventories  of  residual,  by-prod- 
uct plutonium; 

Technical  assistance  to  resolve  nuclear 
waste  management  problems,  including  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  spent  fuel; 

Technical  assistance  In  developing  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

m.  Strengthen  nuclear  export  criteria: 

Upgrades  export  criteria  for  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Departments  to  ensure  that 
exports  of  nudear  technology  and  "dual- 
uae"  Items  go  only  to  nations  that  accept 
full-acope  safeguards  and  have  a  nuclear-co- 
operation agreement  with  the  United 
States— the  same  strict  standard  that  now 
governs  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censing of  nudear  reactor  and  fuel  exports 
(sections  13. 14  and  16): 

Srtabllshes  the  same  strict  standard  for 
NRC  export  licensing  of  nuclear  compo- 
nents as  now  exist  for  NRC  export  licensing 
of  complete  reactors  and  fuel  (section  17): 

Requires  that  nuclear  transfers  by  foreign 
affiliates  of  U.S.  companies  are  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  as  transfers  directly 
from  U.S.-based  firms  (section  18): 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  play 
a  key  non-proliferation  role  in  determining 
that  proposed  nuclear  agreements,  exports 
and  arrangements  are  not  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  (section  15): 

Requires  that  foreign-origta  nuclear  mate- 
rials cannot  be  sul>stituted  for  nuclear  mate- 
rials under  the  control  of  the  United  SUtes 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  (section  7). 

NocLEAR  Power  aito  Proufebatioii:  A 

Factsheet 

Congressional  Research  Service— Warren  H. 
Doimelly,  Senior  Specialist,  and  Joseph  F. 
Ptlat,  Office  of  Senior  Specialists,  May  IS, 
1983) 

MUCLBAa  POWER  AMD  PROUTERATIOII 

The  precise  nature  of  the  linkage  between 
nudear  power  and  the  spread,  or  prolifera- 
tion, of  nudear  weapons  continues  to  be  de- 
bated. However,  from  the  days  of  the  war- 
time UJ5.  atom  bomb  project  many  observ- 
ers have  seen  a  more  or  less  direct  linkage. 
Their  reasoning  is  straightforward.  Com- 
mercial nuclear  power  requires  the  produc- 
tion of  nudear  fuels.  Some  of  these  fuels,  as 
well  as  the  facilities  that  produce  them  can 
be  used  more  or  less  directly  in  the  fabrica- 
Xiaa  of  nuclear  warheads. 

Mtttenaia  for  nuclear  power  and  bombt 

The  fissionable  Isotopes  useful  to  fuel  nu- 
dear power  plants  or  to  make  nuclear  weap- 


ons are  uranium-233,  uranlum-2S5  and  sev- 
eral Isotopes  of  Plutonium. 

Uranlum-233  does  not  occur  in  nature.  It 
is  made  by  exporing  thorium  to  neuUxms  In 
a  nudear  reactor,  then  cutting  up  and  dis- 
solving the  irradiated  thorium  In  strong 
adds  from  which  the  uranlum-233  is  sepa- 
rated. The  chemical  treatment  is  caUed  re- 
proceaaing.  While  theoretical  possibilities  of 
using  U-233  for  fuel  and  for  bcmibs  is  well 
known,  it  is  yet  to  be  used  for  dther  pur- 
pose. 

Uranium-235  is  found  in  nature  but  is  so 
diluted  with  another  isotope.  U-238,  that 
luitural  unmium  cannot  be  directly  used  in 
most  nuclear  power  plants  or  In  nudear 
weapons.  A  more  concentrated  form  is 
needed.  The  process  of  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  U-23S  in  a  quantity  of  uranium  is 
called  enrichment.  Uranium  eiuriched  to  90 
percent  or  more  U-23S  (highly  enriched  ura^ 
nium.  or  HEU)  Is  currently  used  In  some  re- 
search reactors  and  for  the  propulsion  of 
nudear  waiships.  Uranium  eiuiched  to  3-6 
percent  U-235  (low  eiuiched  uranium  or 
LEU)  is  commonly  used  to  fuel  nuclear 
power  plants  of  the  types  favored  in  the 
United  States.  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan,  and  is  currently  used  to  power  mer- 
chant ships.  Natural  uranium  can  be  used  to 
fuel  types  of  nuclear  power  plants  devd- 
oped  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Plutonium  exists  in  nature  only  In  minute 
trace  amounts:  Useful  amounts  may  be 
made  by  exposing  U-238  atoms  to  neutrons 
In  a  reactor  and  then  reprocessing  the  irra- 
diated uranium  to  recover  the  plutonium. 
Plutonium  Is  created  in  any  reactor  that 
contains  U-238  atoms  in  Its  fuel.  Breeder  re- 
actors are  particularly  efficient  in  making 
U-238  Into  plutonium— so  much  so  that 
more  tlian  one  atom  of  new  plutonitun  is 
produced  for  every  atom  of  fuel  burned  in  a 
breeder.  Nuclear  power  based  on  breeders 
and  use  of  plutonium  for  fuel  can  get  about 
60  times  as  much  energy  out  of  every  pound 
of  uranium  ore  mined  than  can  convention- 
al nudear  power  systems  that  do  not  use 
plutonium.  On  the  other  tiand.  breeders 
could  in  prindple  be  used  to  produce  a 
grade  of  plutonium  highly  suitable  for  nu- 
clear weapons.  Table  1  compares  the  respec- 
tive utility  of  these  materials  for  weapons 
and  for  power  generation. 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  as 
weapons  materiala 

Although  U-233  could  in  prindple  be  used 
to  make  nuclear  weapons,  it  has  not  been  so 
utilized.  Only  highly  eiuiched  uranium 
(greater  than  90  percent  U-235)  and  pluto- 
nium are  used  for  we^mns,  and  most  nude- 
ar weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  states  use  plutonium.  Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  plutonium  or  liighly  en- 
riched uranium  necessary  to  make  a  nudear 
explosive  device  or  weapon  depend  upon  the 
sophistication  of  the  device.  A  weapon  or 
device  utilizing  plutonium  would  require  5 
to  10  kg  of  good  quality  plutonium.  A  device 
using  enriched  uranium  would  require  from 
15  to  30  kg  of  uranium  enriched  to  90  per- 
cent or  more  U-235.'  According  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  a  "signifi- 
cant quantity"— defined  as  approximate 
quantity  of  nuclear  material  which  could  be 
used  to  manufacture  a  nuclear  explosive 
device— of  plutonium  Is  8  kg.  A  significant 
quantity  of  HEU  Is  25  kg. 


'U£.  (ingress.  Office  of  Technology 
ment.  Nuclear  ProUfermtlon  and  Safecuards.  New 
York  and  London:  Praeger  Publishers,  Praeger  Spe- 
cial Studies  in  VS.  Economic.  Sodal  and  Political 
Issues.  1977.  pp.  179-180. 
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raoaocnon  aiib  on  or  PLUTumuii 

Plutonium  la  produced  is  %.  byproduct  of 
the  oper»ti(»  of  all  conventional  nuclear 
power  reactors.  Increasing  quantities  of  this 
nuclear  material  are  aocumulatinc  in  the 
United  States,  ttie  Soviet  Union.  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  Canada.  Japan  and 
other  countries  with  operating  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Plutonium  is  also  produced  in  research 
and  testing  reactors.  Powerful  reactors 
fueled  with  natural  uraniiun  and  moderated 
with  heavy  water  can  produce  high  quality 
Plutonium  in  significant  quantities.  Coun- 


tries having  this  type  reactor  with  power 
levels  of  10  megawatu  (MW)  or  greater  in- 
clude the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
India.  Israel.  Japan.  Switaerland.  Taiwan, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  previous- 
ly had  research  reactors  of  this  sise  operat- 
ing on  natural  uranium,  but  they  have  been 
converted  to  use  HEU  which  does  not  nor- 
mally produce  ss  much  plutonlum.* 

Powerful  testing  reactors  fueled  with 
highly  enriched  uranium  can  t>e  modified  to 
produce  plutonlum.  These,  however,  are 
fewer  in  number  and  are  found  only  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  states.  In  Canada  and  in 
South  Africa. 


TABLE  2.-F0REIGN  REPROOSSING  PLANTS 


AeproceMinff  capability 
The  Plutonium  produced  by  power,  re- 
search and  testing  reactors  Is  contained  in 
spent  fuel.  Its  separation  from  the  spent 
fuel  Is  accomplished  by  a  chemical  process 
called  reprocosing.  the  basic  technology  of 
which  Is  well  Imqwn.  Certain  special  compo- 
nents for  reprocessing,  however,  are  avail- 
able only  from  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries. Table  3  lists  foreign  reprocessing 
plants  of  demonstration  and  industrial  sise. 
In  addition,  other  countries  are  reported  to 
be  developing  a  reprocessing  capability,  in- 
cluding Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Pakistan. 
Israel  presumably  has  a  reprocessing  capa- 
bility but  litUe  has  been  published  about  it. 
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naaile  vtitionium  in  tpent  fwA 
ntrCE  estimated  that  the  fissile  plutonl- 
um contained  in  cumulative  world  spent 
fuel  artalngs  would  be  some  227.2  metric 
ton<t)  in  198S.  517.4t  in  19M  and  greater 
than  1539.7t  in  2000.*  The  fissile  plutonlum 
in  stored  spent  fuel  would  be.  according  to 
IN7CE  estimates.  17St  in  1985.  399t  in  1990. 
and  greater  than  971t  In  2000.«  Bfany  ob- 
servers in  the  VJS.  and  abroad  consider 
INPCE  projections  to  be  unrealistically 
high.  However,  even  If  INPCE.  overestimat- 
ed by  a  factor  of  two.  or  three,  the  projec- 
tion indicates  large  quantities  of  plutonlum 
will  be  present  in  spent  fuel. 

Separated  /Utile  Plutonium 
According  to  INPCE.  total  world  stocks  of 
separated  fiasUe  plutonlum  at  the  end  of 
1977  were  greater  than  21  metric  tons.  This 
proje^on  does  not  include  any  French.  Ca- 
nadian and  Indian  stocks,  which  were  not 
reported.*  INFCE  estimated  cumulative  fis- 
sile plutMilum  separated  from  spent  fuel 
would  be  more  than  S4t  in  1985,  more  than 
12«t  in  1990.  and  more  than  423t  In  2000.* 


Again,  even  if  INFCE  projection  were  too 
high  by  a  factor  of  two  or  three,  the  nuclear 
future  It  presumed  would  produce  large 
amounts  of  separated  plutonlum. 

Platontum  under  IAEA  safeguards 
Table  3  reports  amounts  of  plutonlum 
under  IAEA  safeguard  for  the  years  1975- 
1980. 

TABLE  3.-0UANTIT1ES  OF  PU  UNDER  IAEA  SAFEGUARDS  > 
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PRODOCnON  AND  USE  OF  HICHLT  DiaiCHXD 
naAHIUM 

Enrichment  capacity 
Natural  uranium  must  be  enriched  for  use 
as  nuclear  fuel  ss  well  as  weapons  use.  In- 
dustrial scale  enrichment  plants  exist  in  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom.  France,  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  The  facility  in 
France  is  owned  and  operated  by  Eurodlf .  a 
French-controlled  multinational  enrichment 
body.  A  considerably  smaller  enrichment  ca- 
pacity also  in  Europe  is  that  of  Urenco,  a 
trinational  enrichment  consortion  composed 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  South 
Africa  and  West  Germany  have  small.  pUot 
sized,  enrichment  plants  and  are  building 
larger  plants.  Japan  also  has  some  pilot 
scale  capacity  and  is  planning  a  commercial 
sized  plant;  Italy  has  two  experimental  en- 
richment facilities;  BraaU  is  committed  to 
developing  an  enrichment  capacity  and  ex- 
pects help  from  West  Germany  via  a  long 
standing   arrangement   for  nuclear  assist- 


•  Inquiry  of  DOB.  July  1961. 
not  avaUabie. 


Data  on  PRC  wai  *  Reproceasins.  Plutonium  Handling,  Recycle. 
Report  of  Working  Group  4.  INFCE.  Vienna:  IAEA. 
1»M.  p.  MS. 


<  Ibid.  p.  37X 

•  Ibid.  p.  279. 

•  Ibid.  p.  281. 
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ance:  and  Australia  Is  taking  steps  that 
could  culminate  in  a  commercial  plant. 
Pakistan  too  is  reportedly  trying  to  build  a 
small  enrlebment  plant. 

Among  these  countiiea.  the  only  ooea  with 
plants  producing  highly  enrldied  uranium 
are  those  m  the  nuclear  weapona  states  and 
South  Afriea.  However.  Paktatan'a  plant.  If 
completed,  might  be  able  to  pravfcle  high 
enrichment.  Since  hitfily  enriched  uranium 
is  not  used  as  a  commercial  nnelaar  fuel  for 
power  generation,  there  would  be  little  com- 
merdal  demand  for  tbls  materiaL 

IMFCE's  esUmatea.— Amnminc  BraiU  and 
South  Af rita  would  luure  some  enrichment 
capacity  by  198S.  but  no  production  l>y  Paki- 
stan or  Australia.  INFCB  eetlmates  show  a 
world  capaidty  of  30.9  milliop  separative 
work  units  per  year  (MSWU/a)  by  19M: 
from  43.1  to  43.3  MSWU/a  in  IMS:  6S.7  to 
65.8  ICSWtJ/a  by  1990:  and  81.1  to  88.6 
IfSWU/a  XV  IMS.*  Note,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting and  planned  uranium  enridiment  ca- 
pacity in  1983.  these  esUmatea  appear  high. 

iZesearcft  reaetora  lufiip  HEV 
Over  twenty  countries  have  reaeaieh  reac- 
tors with  power  outputs  of  S  MW  or  greater, 
fueled  with  highly  enridied  uranium.  Theee 
include  Argentina,  Australia.  Austria.  Bel- 
gium. Bratil,  Canada.  Denmark.  Ftanoe. 
FRO.  Greece,  Iran.  Israel.  Italy.  Japan,  the 
Netherlands.  Pakistan.  South  Africa, 
Sweden.  Switaerland.  the  UK  and  the 
USSR.*  Additionally.  Weat  Germany  is  de- 
veloping a  high  temperature,  gas-cooled  re- 
actor that  ases  HEU  as  fueL 

HMU  under  IAEA  aaftguardt 
According  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
IAEA,  the  quantity  of  uranium  enridied  to 
20  percent  U-235  or  greater  (HEU)  under 
Agency  salfeguards  was:  4  t<»nes  of  HEU  in 
1975.  5  in  1975;  11  in  1977.  1978.  1979:  and 
1980;  and  10  in  IMl.* 


THI  "PKOBLBIf  STATIS"  OF  lODAT  AMD 

TOKoaaow 
Currently  concern  about  proliferation  ap- 
pears to  be  focused  on  several  so-called 
"problem  states,"  which  are  seen  to  pose  the 
hlaiiest  proliferation  risks.  Among  these 
problem  states.  Argratina,  BrazU,  India, 
Israel.  Pakistan  and  South  Africa  appear  to 
many  obaervers  to  be  particularly  worrisome 
because  of  their  advanced  cwabilities  and 
intentions. 


The  nudear  industrial  bases  of  all  of 
ttieae  countries  are  relatively  substantial, 
partieulariy  those  of  Argentina.  India  and 
South  Africa.  And  all  of  these  cotmtries 
have  completed  or  are  building  facilities  for 
enrichment,  reprocessing,  or  both.  Israel's 
situation  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  While  it 
has  a  powerful  reactor  capable  of  producing 
good  quality  plutonlum.  its  ability  to  extract 
that  Plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel  is  little 
discussed  in  the  open  literature.  For  the  nu- 
dear capabilities  of  these  states,  see  Table 
4. 

All  of  the  countries  represented  in  this 
first  tier  of  problem  states  have  refused  to 
take  the  no-wewons  pledge  of  the  NFT  or 
of  ttie  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  or  to  put  the 
latter  into  effect,  albeit  most  of  these  states 
have  disclaimed  nuclear  weapons  intentions. 
See  Table  5.  Some  also  have  some  nudear 
facilities  not  subject  to  IAEA  inspection  and 
safeguards,  notably  Argentina's  pUot  reproc- 
essing plant  which  is  under  construction. 
India's  several  safegtiarded  nuclear  research 
and  power  reactors  and  reprocessing  plants. 
ftUristan'B  unsafeguarded  enrichment  and 
reprocessing  projects.  Israel's  unsafeguard- 
ed reactor,  and  South  Africa's  unsafeguard- 
ed pilot  enrichment  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Israel, 
aU  of  these  states  have  not  notable  nudear 
facilities  under  IAEA  safeguards. 


Finally,  the  governments  of  all  of  these 
states  are  widdy  seen  to  be  developing  nu- 
clear weapons  options,  if  they  are  not  also 
sem  as  having  an  expUdt  interest  in  imme- 
diately producing  nuclear  weapons  or  arse- 
nals. Note  that  some  reserve  the  right  to 
make  peaceful  nudear  explosives,  which  are 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  nudear 
wevwns. 

Other  states  are  also  held  to  be  problem 
states  by  many  observers.  Among  these 
states,  Iran.  Iraq,  Ubya,  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  are  notable.  However,  they  are  seen 
to  be  much  less  of  a  proliferation  risk  in  the 
next  decade,  either  because  their  nudear  In- 
dustrial bases  are  virtually  non-existent  (see 
Table  4);  because  they  are  parties  to  the 
NPT  or  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  (see  Table 
5);  or  because  of  the  d^iendenoe  of  their 
programs  on  the  United  States  or  other  sup- 
pliers, who  can  be  expected  to  attempt  to 
use  the  influence  from  this  relation  to  curb 
any  weapons  aspirations  among  these 
states.  Over  time,  the  sitiuUiion  in  these 
countries  can  be  expected  to  change.  This 
second  tier  of  problem  countries  could  be 
among  those  regarded  as  primary  concerns 
of  tomorrow,  or  their  nuclear  programs 
could  be  viewed  as  posing  no  significant  dan- 
gers whatsoever. 

Clearly  the  "problem  states"  change  with 
time.  In  the  1960s,  proliferation  risks  were 
seen  mainly  in  the  major  industrial  states. 
Now.  in  the  lOSOs.  the  prindpal  risks  are 
seen  in  developing  states  that  have  much 
less  of  a  technological  and  industrial  base, 
but  that  nonetheless  are  thought  capable  of 
producing  nuclear  wewons  and  nudear  ar- 
senals. In  the  future,  the  sssessment  of  pro- 
liferation risks  could  again  radically  change, 
and  an  entirely  new  group  of  countries 
could  lie  regarded  as  "problem  states." 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  PRESENT  NUCLEAR  INDUSTRIAL  BASES  OF  PERCEIVED  "PROBLEM  STATES"  IN  1982 
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TABLE  5.-A0HERENCE  TO  NON-PROUFERATION  AND  RELATED  TREATIES:  1981 
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'Enrichmsnt   AvsllablUty.   Report   of   Working        .inquiry  of  DOE.  July  1981.  Data  on  Peoples  Re-        'IAEA,  Araual  Report  for  1980.  p.  45;  Annuri 
Oroup  a.  INfCE.  Vienna:  IAEA.  IMO.  p.  76.  public  of  Chins  was  not  svsUsble.  Report  for  1981.  p.  83. 
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Ain  UA  poucT  uvomn 
IMS 
The   United  States  exploded   the   firat 
atomic  bomb.  Trinity,  at  Alamocordo.  New 
Mexico 

Tbe  United  States  dropped  atomic  bombs 
on  Hiraahima  and  NacasakL 
1U9 
Concress  enacted  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1»M. 

The  United  States  started  atomic  bomb 
tcsUatBlklnlatolL 

XSA.  proposal  for  international  control  of 
atomic  enerty  vas  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tkms  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (The 
BaruchPlan). 

1H» 
The  first  Soviet  atomic  test  in  the  Ustyurt 

The  first  British  atomic  test. 
The  first  U.S.  hydrogen  bomb  test. 

i*SJ 
The  flrst  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  test. 
President  Eisenhower  made  his  Atoms-f  or- 
Peace  speech  to  the  UJf .  Oeneral  Assembly. 
i*54 
Congress  enacted  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  19M. 

1»S7 
The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
was  established  in  Vienna. 
The  first  British  iiydrogen  bomb  test. 
Sputnik  I  was  launched. 

1»M 
Unilateral  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

19M 
VnoBt  tested  a  plutonlum  bomb  in  the 
Sahara  desert. 

iMJ 
The  Soviet  Union  resumed  atmospheric 


iM2 
The  United  States  resumed  atmospheric 
testing. 
The  Cuban  mssUe  crisis  occurred. 

199i 
The  Limited  Test  Ban  treaty,  banning  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  atmosphere,  space  and  un- 
derwater,  was   ratified   and   entered   into 
force. 

1H4 
The  first  Chinese  atomic  bomb  test  near 
Lop  Nor. 

1M« 
The  first  French  hydrogen  bomb  test. 


19t7 
The  first  Chinese  hydrogen  bomb  test. 
The  Treaty   for  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlate- 
lolco)  opened  for  signature. 
fM« 
The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  (NFT)  was  opened  for  sig- 
nature. 

1970 
The  NPT  entered  Into  force  with  its  no- 
weapons  pledges  verified  by  international 
inspection. 

i9U 
India  tested  a  plutonlum  device  under  the 
RaJasthan  desert. 

The  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  signed  a 
limited  underground  test  ban  treaty. 

197S 

The  first  NPT  Review  Conference  was 
held. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  (3ermany  agreed 
to  supply  Brasll  with  a  complete  nuclear 
fuel  cycle.  Including  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing. 

1979 

President  Ford's  nuclear  policy  statement 
prohibited  export  of  reprocessing  and  other 
nuclear  technologies  that  could  contribute 
to  proliferation  and  tried  to  discourage  re- 
processing in  other  countries  of  particular 
concern. 

The  United  SUtes  persuaded  South  Korea 
not  to  proceed  with  a  reprocessing  plant 
supplied  by  France. 

The  United  States  and  UJS.SJI.  signed  a 
treaty  iim»tinf  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

Congress  amended  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  cutoff  certain  U.S.  ecotuxnlc  and  mili- 
tary aid  in  some  circumstances  to  countries 
that  supplied  or  received  exports  and  assist- 
ance in  enrichment  and  reprocessing  (The 
Symington  Amendment). 

1977 

President  Carter's  nuclear  policy  state- 
ment sought  indefinitely  to  defer  produc- 
tion and  use  of  plutonlum  ss  a  nuclear  fuel 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad.  He  also 
proposed  cancellation  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  and  enact- 
ment of  non-proliferation  legislation. 

Congress  abolished  the  Joint  (Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  sUtes  put  pressure  on  South  Africa 
not  to  proceed  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
nuclear  test  In  the  Kalahari  desert. 

197i 
Congress  enacted  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollf  • 
eration  Act  of  1978.  which  imposed  many 
conditions  upon  U.S.  nuclear  cooperation 


and  commerce,  and  specified  sanctions  for 
various  violations  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  states  of  the  Nuclear  Supplier  Oroup 
(NSO)  Jointly  submitted  public  statemenU 
to  the  IAEA  committing  themselves  to  cer- 
tain guidelines  oimoemlng  safeguards  and 
restraint  in  supply  of  sensitive  nuclear  ma- 
terials, facilities  and  technologies. 

The  French  ceased  deliveries  under  a  con- 
tract to  supply  Pakistan  with  a  reprocessing 
plant. 

The  United  States  and  the  IAEA  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  the  United  States  to 
voluntarily  open  some  U.S.  nuclear  facilities 
to  IAEA  inspection. 

1979 

A  strange  double  flash  was  detected  by  a 
U.8.  satellite  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  some  thought  was  a  nuclear  weapons 
test  by  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  cut  off  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan  under  the 
Symington  Amendment  ss  a  result  of  that 
sUte's  attempt  to  construct  an  enrichment 
plant. 

1980 

The  conclusion  of  the  International  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation,  which  support- 
ed many  aspecU  of  UA  non-proliferation 
policy,  but  diverged  on  many  others. 

The  Second  NPT  Review  Ccmference. 
which  was  imable  to  agree  upon  a  fiiud 
report  because  of  controversy  over  lack  of 
progress  in  the  arms  control  negotiations  of 
the  superpowers  and  differences  among  nu- 
clear suppliers  and  recipient  sUtes. 

Amaltsis  op  Somi  PomrriAi.  Impacts  op  a 
PaoposKD  AMKiroiforr  to  thx  NncLXAa 
NoH-PaoupxaATioii  Act  op  1978  (NNPA) 

(Robert  L.  cnvlak.  Analyst  in  Energy  Tech- 
nology, Science  Policy  Research  Division, 
April  20.  1983) 

This  report  analyses  several  potential  im- 
pacU  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferatrion  Act  of  1978 
(NNPA)  that  would  provide  financial  incen- 
tives in  the  form  of  reduced  rates  for  urani- 
imi  enrichment  services  to  nations  agreeing 
to  certain  conditions.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  to  grant  discounts  in  the 
price  of  uraniimi  enrichment  services  sold  to 
customers  from  nations  that  agree  not  to 
obtain  or  use  any  facility  for  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing and/or  uranium  enrichment  and 
not  to  seek  access  to  or  use  any  plutonlum- 
based  fuels. 

We  have  estimated  the  following  for  the 
years  I08S,  1990.  and  1995: 

1.  The  excess  DOE  enrichment  capacity 
that  might  be  available  to  meet  the  In- 
creased enrichment  demand  which  could 
result  from  the  proposed  Incentive  program; 
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2.  The  laereased  enrfdunent  dnnand  that 
might  resist  from  the 


S.  The  etat  to  the  Oownmient  of  the 
"inwial  Inomtlves. 


CAPACRT 

euRcntly  en- 


The  Deilartment  of 
riches  uratium  for  sale  to 
by  a  process  called  caMOiis  dUfusfain  The 
existing  gMeous  difturion  planU  (CH>Fi) 
were  built  in  the  19^  and  ItSOs  to  meet 
defense  naeds  for  aukined  oiantum.  Now. 
however,  eommerdal  enrichment  requlre- 
mento  exo<sed  defense  needs.  To  meet  grow- 
ing commercial  needa.  the  performaooe  of 
the  plwto  was  upgraded  and  their  capadty 
Increased  between  1977  and  1962. 

In  an  effort  to  make  enrichment  more  ef- 
ficient ant  to  reduce  ooata.  DOB  Is  currently 
bulkUng  ai  new  plant  that  wffl  uae  a  centri- 
fuge prooa^  which  requires  only  one-twenti- 
eth as  mMch  electricity  as  the  diffusion 
process.  Tliat  plant,  called  the  Oas  Centri- 
fuge Enrichment  Plant  (OCEP).  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  operation  tn  19W  and  reach 
full  production  In  1994.  The  DOE  is  also  de- 
veloping g  laser-baaed  enrichment  prooess 
that  may  further  reduce  enrichment  costs. 

DOE  contracto  to  buy  power  for  the  diffu- 
sion plants  8  to  10  years  in  advance  of  need. 
According  to  the  most  recent  Uranium  En- 
richment Operating  Plaa*  DOE  has  con- 
tracted to  purchase  ooosideralily  more 
power  eadh  year  than  it  now  plans  to  use  for 
all  years  through  1991.  whiai  soggesU  the 
plants  will  be  run  at  IcM  thap  fuU  capacity. 
Table  1.  based  on  Infonnatkm  contained  In 
that  Opemting  Plan,  oompares  the  amount 
of  enrichment  that  DOB  currently  plans  to 
produce  ia  1985.  1990.  and  1995  to  meet  its 
projected  demand  with  (1)  the  potential 
productioo  based  on  existing  oontraeU  for 
power  purchases  for  the  diffusion  plants 
and  (3)  the  maximum  capadty  of  the  en- 
richment plants. 
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DOB  could  be  liable  for  $170  million  in    TABl£  3.-ADDmONN.  NUCLEAR  GENERATING  CAPACITY 
charges  In  1985  and  $106  millioo  in       SUPTORTABIE  WITX  EXCESS  URANIUM  ENRJOMBfT 

diarges  »°  !»••••*«»  °'"J^  CAPACITY  AND  0.3  PERCENT  TAIIS  ASSAY 
^fftrnwiA  charges  could  be  eliminated  if  DOE 
were  to  operate  the  diffusion  planU  near 
the  level  of  contracted  power  in  order  to 
meet  Inereased  demand  for  enrichment  that 
miiSit  result  from  the  proposed  incentives 
pmgiam. 

Taide  2  gives  the  additional  nuclear  power 
gennating  capacity  that  could  be  supplied 
with  enrldunent  services  from  the  excess 
8WU  capacities  given  in  table  1.  The  Uble 
tiTTi'"*^  an  aimual  requirement  of  120  thou-  >  us  y*  csaacM. 
sand  SWU's  for  a  1  GW  (glgawatt)  nuclear 
plant* 
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TABIE  2.-A0DITI0NAL  NUCLEAR  GENERATING  CAPACITY 
SUrarTABLE  WITH  EXCESS  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 
CAPAOIY 
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The  tatfle  shows  that  the  current  capacity 
of  the  diffusion  plants  Is  well  in  exeeas  of 
projected  enrichment  demand  throu^  at 
least  1990.  If  OCEP  Is  completed  as 
planned.  DOE  would  have  considerable 
excess  capacity  through  1995.  The  excess  ca- 
pacity could  be  available  to  meet  the  in- 
creased «1*wMwi  for  UdS.  enrichment  serv- 
ices that  might  result  fnm  the  proposed  in- 
centives. 

According  to  the  Operating  Flan.  DOE 
has  contmcted  to  purchase  2120  ICW-years 
of  power  in  1985  and  1320  MW-years  in  1990 
above  what  it  will  need  to  run  the  enrkdi- 
ment  platito.  Based  on  the  average  F7983 
demand  Charge  of  $80,000  per  MW-year.* 


•HSmoMkKW. 

Besides  the  additional  nuclear  power  ca- 
pacity that  could  be  supported  by  DOE  op- 
erating the  enrichment  plants  nearer  to 
their  fuU  capacity,  more  nuclear  generating 
capacity  could  be  supported  by  raising  the 
"tails  assay"  of  the  enrichment  plants.  The 
tails  assay  is  the  amount  of  uranium-235 
left  in  the  wsste  stream,  or  tails,  of  the  dif- 
fusion plant.  If  the  tails  assay  is  increased, 
then  more  uranium  but  less  enrichment 
would  be  needed  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  for  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

CurrmUy  the  enrichment  plants  are  oper- 
ated with  a  tails  assay  of  0.2  percent.  If  the 
tails  assay  were  raised  to  0.3  percent,  the  en- 
richment plants  could  support  about  25  per- 
cent more  nuclear  generating  cu>acity  at  a 
given  level  of  operation.  For  example,  at  a 
tails  assay  of  0.2  percent  the  26.1  million 
SWU  that  might  be  produced  with  contract- 
ed power  in  1990  could  support  about  218 
GW  of  nuclear  plant  capacity.  However,  at  a 
tails  assay  of  0.3  percent  the  same  SWU  pro- 
duction could  support  about  272  GW  of  nu- 
clear plant  capacity.*  Table  3  gives  the  addi- 
tional nuclear  power  generating  capacity 
above  cturent  demand  projections  that 
might  be  supp<Hted  by  production  from  the 
DOE  plants  at  a  tails  assay  of  0.3  percent. 


■  Department  of  Enerty.  Offlee  of  Unuiliiiii  Kn- 
rielunent  sod  rtMiMiiiiiil  Uraaium  Buiduiieiit 
Operatins  Flsn.  Janusnr  IMS.  U  p.  plus  ncurM 
snd  sttacbmenU. 


•UJB.  Deputment  of  Enersy.  "Onsreaslonal 
Budget  Requert  Fiscal  Year  1984,"  v.  4.  p.  127. 

■Annual  outehment  requirements  for  an  operat- 
tnc  1  OW  nuclear  plant  are  between  100,000  and 
110.000  SWU.  The  larser  figure  has  been  used  to 
account  for  the  SWU  requirements  of  the  initial 
oofe. 

<Ftor  additional  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween tails  assay  and  enrichment  capacity  see:  U.S. 
OaagicaB.  Senate.  Commitee  on  Enersy  and  Natu- 
iBl  ReaouTces.  Uranium  Enrichment.  (Committee 
Print.  Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Servlee.  07th  Cons..  3d  sess.  Washington.  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  May  1983.  S4  p.  PubUca- 
tion  No.  07-68. 


iHcxzASED  EmiCBianT  DutAim  That  Mimr 
Result  From  the  Proposed  Ivuaaiivis 
Program 

This  section  estimates  the  potential  in- 
cresse  in  demad  for  DOE  uranium  enrich- 
ment services  resulting  from  the  proposed 
incentives  program  under  various  scenarios. 

However,  before  the  increase  in  uranium 
enrichment  demand  can  be  estimated  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  factors  that  may 
determine  whether  countries  with  operating 
or  plaimed  nuclear  powerplants  can  qualify 
for  the  proposed  incentives  program,  snd 
also  their  commitment  to  other  sources  of 
enriched  uranium. 

From  discussions  with  the  staff  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee regarding  the  proposed  bill,  we  un- 
derstand that  countries  that  have  not 
signed  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  or  do  not  agree  to  full  scope 
safeguards  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  re- 
duced enrichment  price,  nor  would  coun- 
tries that  have  any  operable  enrichment  or 
reprocessing  facilities  or  facilities  which 
fabricate  or  use  plutonlum  (Pu)  based  fuels, 
including  breeder  reactors. 

couhtry-by-coohtry  ahalysis  op  pactors 
relevant  to  participatioii  ih  the  pro- 
posed imgemtives  program 
Following  is  a  country-by-country  listing 
of  the  relevant  factors  that  affect  whether  a 
nation  may  qualify  and  whether  it  would  be 
interested  in  purchasing  discounted  urani- 
um enrichment  from  DOE.  The  listing  in- 
cludes 24  Western  countries  projected  in  the 
January  1983  NUKEM  Blarketing  Report  to 
have  operating  nuclear  powerplants  by 
1995.*  The  numbers  next  to  the  country 
names  1990,  and  1995  adjusted  by  us  to  ac- 
count for  plants  that  do  not  use  enriched 
uranium.*' 

Argentina  (0,  0,  1.4):  Has  not  signed  the 
NPT.  Is  not  known  to  have  any  facilities 
that  would  currently  disqualify  it  from  the 
program,  but  a  pilot  reproceming  plant  is 
imder  construction.  Nuclear  powerplants 
now  in  operation  and  tmder  construction  do 
not  use  enriched  uranlimi.  The  design  of  the 
1.4  GW  of  new  capacity  projected  for  1995 
has  not  been  finalized. 


•  "Net  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Capacity  in  the  West- 
ern World."  NUKEM  Marketing  Report.  Jan.  1983. 
p.  18. 

•  Adjustments  are  based  on  information  con- 
tained in:  Power  Reactors  1983:  A  Directory  of  the 
World's  Nuclear  Power  Reactors.  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing International.  August  1983  Supplement. 

'  Much  of  the  information  for  this  section  for  Eu- 
ropean coimtrles  comes  from:  Oreenhalgfa.  O.  and 
E.  Jeffs.  Nuclear  Industry  Almanac.  Volume  1: 
1983,  Werstem  Europe.  Buckinghamshire,  England. 
Nuclear  Energy  Intrelligence.  1981.  303  p.  Addition- 
al information  for  European  and  non-European 
countries  comes  from  various  news  reports  and 
other  published  sources. 
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Bddum  <S.4.  5.4.  6.4):  Haa  a  imiuctwlng 
ptent  that  ia  not  currently  operable.  Haa  a 
fuel  (abrtcaUoo  plant  tbat  baa  produced 
plutoolum  baaed  fuela  for  breeder  reactor 
proJeeU  In  France  and  Oennany.  U  not  cur- 
rently uatnc  phitontum  fuela  In  domeatic  re- 
actors. Hokh  11  percent  of  tbe  capital  of 
the  Kurodlf  dlffuetoi  plant  In  France,  and  la 
required  to  take  1  million  SWUa  per  year  of 
Burodira' production,  which  la  enough  to 
supply  about  •  OW  of  nuclear  capacity. 

BraaU  (0.«.  3.1.  4.3):  Haa  not  signed  the 
MFT.  Reportedly  Is  building  a  uranium  en- 
rtehment  plant  with  assistance  from  West 
Oormany.  Haa  announced  Intentions  to 
obtain  breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing  f a- 
dlltlea.  but  plans  for  specific  facilities  are 
not  knbwn. 

Canada  <0.3.  0.3.  0.3):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  incentives  program.  Demand 
for  enrichment  Is  low.  because  all  Canadian 
power  reactors  use  natural  (unenriched) 
uranium.  No  facilities  that  would  disqualify 
Canada  from  the  incentives  program  are 
known  to  be  planned. 

Egypt  (0.0.  0.0.  1  J):  Could  currenUy  qual- 
ify for  the  incentivea  program  and  no  facili- 
ties that  would  diaqualif  y  it  are  known  to  be 
planned. 

Finland  (3.3.  2.3.  3.3):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  incentives  program  and  no 
facilities  that  would  disqualify  it  are  known 
to  be  planned.  Currently  receives  all  needed 
nudear  fuel  and  enrichment  services  from 
tbe  Soviet  Union  under  30-year  contracts. 

France  (32.1.  51.1.  60.8):  Weapons  sUte. 
Has  operating  breeder  reactors  and  reproc- 
essing plants,  and  appears  firmly  conunitted 
to  taeeder  development  Owns  about  a  60 
percent  interest  in  the  Eurodlf  enrichment 
plant,  which  is  located  in  France. 

Germany.  Federal  Republic  of  (16.1.  23.8. 
38.8):  Haa  an  experimental  breeder  reactor 
In  operation  and  a  demonstration  breeder 
plant  under  construction.  Has  a  pilot  re- 
prooesslng  plant  In  operation  and  commer- 
cial scale  plants  planned.  Is  currently  fabri- 
cating Pu-baaed  fuels  for  breeder  plants  and 
for  recycle  in  LWRs  on  an  experimental 
basis.  Is  a  member  of  the  Urenco  enrich- 
ment consortium,  has  experimental  enrich- 
ment plants  in  operation,  and  is  planning  a 
commercial  plant. 

India  (0.4,  0.4,  1.5):  Has  not  signed  the 
NFT,  and  has  exploded  a  nuclear  device. 
Has  mall  reproccasing  plants  in  operation. 
An  experimental  breeder  reactor  and  a  pilot 
Pu  fuel  fabrication  plant  are  under  con- 
struction. 

Italy  (1.1,  4.0,  6.6):  Has  two  small  experi- 
mental reprocosing  facilities  and  two  en- 
richment test  facilities  in  operation.  Has  a 
fuel  fatvlcation  facility  that  has  made  Pu- 
baaed  fuels  for  recycle  in  LWRs.  but  it  is  not 
known  if  these  fuels  have  been  placed  in  re- 
actors. An  experimental  breeder  reactor  is 
under  construction.  Italy  holds  a  17  percent 
interest  in  Eurodlf.  which  commits  It  to  con- 
siderably more  enrichment  than  it  needs 
through  19M. 

Japan  (18.8.  36.6.  50.6):  Has  an  experimen- 
tal breeder  reactor  in  operation  and  a  dem- 
onstration plant  under  construction.  Hss 
pilot  enrichment  plants  in  operation  and  a 
commercial  plant  planned.  Has  a  demon- 
stration reproceasing  facility  in  operation 
and  a  large  plant  planned.  Has  fabricated 
and  is  currently  testing  Pu-baaed  fuels  for 
both  LWRs  and  breeders. 

Korea  (South)  (2.1,  4.9.  7.7):  Could  cur- 
rently qualify  for  the  Incentives  program 
and  no  facilltlea  that  would  disqualify  it  are 
known  to  be  planned. 

Mexico  (0.7,  1.3,  1.3):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  incentives  program  and  no 


facilitlea  that  would  diaqualif y  it  are  known 
to  be  planned. 

Netherlands  (0.5,  0.5.  0.5):  Netherlands  Is 
part  of  the  Urenco  consortium  and  has  a 
commercial  enrichment  plant  In  operation 
as  well  as  experimental  enrichment  fadll- 
tiea. 

Pakistan  (0.0,  0.0,  0.0):  Has  not  signed  the 
NFT.  Is  reported  to  be  trying  to  build  small 
enrichment  and  reprocosing  plants.  The 
only  Pakistani  power  reactor  in  operation 
uses  natural  uranium. 

Phillpplnea  (0.6,  0.6,  1.2):  Could  currenUy 
qualify  for  the  incentives  program  and  no 
faculties  that  would  disqualify  it  are  known 
to  be  planned. 

Portugal  (0.0,  0.0,  0.9):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  incentives  program  and  no 
facilities  that  would  disqualify  it  are  known 
to  be  planned. 

South  Africa  (1.8.  1.8.  1.8):  Has  not  signed 
the  NPT.  Hss  a  small  enrichment  plant  in 
operation  and  is  planning  to  build  a  com- 
mercial scale  enriclunent  plant. 

Spain  (5.9.  9.7.  13.7):  Has  not  signed  the 
NPT,  but  has  agreed  to  full  scope  safe- 
guards. Could  currently  qualify  for  the  in- 
centives program  and  no  facilities  that 
would  disqualify  it  are  known  to  be  planned. 
Holds  an  11  percent  share  of  Eurodlf,  which 
commits  it  to  1.1  million  SWU  per  year, 
which  Is  enough  to  supply  about  9.6  OW  of 
nuclear  power. 

Sweden  (8.3,  9.3,  9.3):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  incentives  program  and  no 
facilities  that  would  disqualify  It  are  known 
to  be  planned.  Is  already  contntcted  with 
DOE  for  most  of  its  enriclunent  require- 
ments. 

Switzerland  (2.9.  2.9.  2.9):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  Incentives  program.  Has  con- 
tracts with  the  French  reprocessing  facility 
to  reprocess  Swiss  spent  fuel  and  plans  to 
recycle  Pu-based  fuel  in  LWRs.  However,  is 
not  known  to  have  yet  used  Pu-based  fuel 
and  no  facilities  are  planned  that  would  dis- 
qualify Switzerland  from  the  incentives  pro- 
gram. 

Taiwan  (4.0,  4.9,  6.7):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  Incentives  program  and  no 
faciUUes  that  would  disqualify  it  are  known 
to  be  planned.  Has  contracts  with  DOE  to 
supply  the  lifetime  enrichment  needs  of  the 
first  4.9  OW  of  nuclear  capacity. 

United  Kingdom  (4.4,  4.8,  8.0):  Nuclear 
weapons  state.  Has  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration breeder  reactors  in  operation  and 
a  commercial  scale  plant  is  planned.  A  small 
reprocessing  plant  is  in  operation  and  a 
large  commercial  plant  is  planned.  In  addi- 
tion to  old  enrichment  plants  that  were 
used  to  produce  weapons  material,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  partner  in  Urenco  and 
has  a  commercial  enrichment  facility  in  op- 
eration. 

Yugoslavia  (0.6,  0.6,  1.6):  Could  currently 
qualify  for  the  Incentives  program  and  no 
facilities  that  would  disqualify  it  are  known 
to  be  planned. 

KSmtATSS  OP  IKCKKASXD  OntlCIOtXirT  DXMAIID 

Tables  4-6  show  country-by-country  esti- 
mates of  the  potential  increase  In  demand 
for  DOE  uranium  enrichment  services  in 
1985,  1990.  and  1995  that  might  result  from 
the  proposed  incentives  program  under  vari- 
ous scenarios.  It  is  assumed  that  countries 
would  not  qualify  for  the  reduced  enrich- 
ment prices:  (1)  if  they  have  not  signed  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  or 
otherwise  sgreed  to  full  scope  safeguards: 
(2)  if  they  Itave  any  operable  facilities  for 
the  enrichment  or  reprocessing  of  nuclear 
fuel:  or  (3)  if  they  have  any  operating  reac- 


tors (including  breeder  reactors)  which  use 
Pu-based  fuels. 

Four  scenarios,  represented  by  columns  A- 
D  in  tablea  4-6  are  considered.  The  ebarao- 
terlstics  of  the  four  soenarioa  are  aa  follows: 

Scenario  A:  Includes  countries  that  do  not 
hold  a  ahare  in  Eurodlf  or  Urenoo  and  could 
qualify  for  the  Incentivea  program  without 
fhtinging  current  poUdea. 

Scenario  B:  Includes  all  countriea  that 
could  qualify  for  the  incentivea  program 
without  changing  current  polidea. 

Scenario  C.  Indudea  all  countriea  that  do 
not  hold  a  ahare  In  Eurodlf  or  Urenco. 

Scenario  D:  Includes  all  coimtrlea  except 
weapons  states. 

In  all  four  acenarioa.  the  additional 
demand  is  taken  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  adjusted  NUKEM  nuclear  power 
plant  capacity  projections  given  above  and 
the  August  1982  estimate  by  DOE'S  Office 
of  Uranium  Enrichment  and  Assessment  of 
the  "most  likely"  nuclear  power  capacity  to 
be  served  by  DOE.  which  Is  given  in  table  8 
below. 

The  estimates  given  in  tablea  4-6  should 
be  considered  upper  limits  of  the  increase  in 
demand  resulting  from  the  incentives  pro- 
gram, because  most  potential  enrichment 
customers  have  existing  purchase  commit- 
ments, which  may  be  difficult  or  costly  for 
them  to  break.  In  addition,  there  is  current- 
ly a  large  secondary  market  for  the  sale  of 
enrichment  by  utilities  that  have  contracted 
to  purchase  enrichment  that  they  do  not 
now  need.  In  some  cases  the  enrichment 
price  in  the  secondary  market  might  be  at 
or  below  the  proposed  incentive  price,  and 
this  market  could  compete  with  sales  from 
the  proposed  incentive  program. 

TABLE  4.-P0TEMTML  MCKASE  IN  DEMAND  FDR  DOE 
ENRICHMENT  IN  1985 
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TABLE  S.-rOlBniAL  INCREASE  M  DEMAND  FOR  DOE 
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Table  7  sdmmarizes  the  above  estimates  of 
nuclear  generating  capacity  that  could  be 
supported  by  DOE  from  Its  excess  uranium 
enrichment  capacity.  It  also  summarizes  the 
estimates  of  the  potential  increaae  In 
demand  for  DOE  enrichment  that  might 
result  from  the  proposed  incentive  program. 

TABLE  7.-EXCISS  ENRICHMENT  CAPACITY  AND  POTENTIAL 
I     ADDITIONAL  DEMAND 
pn  |i|iMlts  of  MdNT  |W  cipKily] 
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It  can  be  seen  that  ample  excess  enrich- 
ment capacity  is  available  to  meet  the  larg- 
est estimated  ii>crease  in  demand  resulting 
from  the  proposed  incentives  program,  with- 


out Inercaatng  the  operating  tails  assay  of 
the  enrichment  plants,  except  for  Scenario 
D  In  1000.  Scenario  D  assumes  that  all  coun- 
triea except  the  weapons  states  (France  and 
tbe  United  Kingdom)  would  qualify  and 
apply  for  the  discounted  service.  It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Howev- 
er, if  it  were.  DOE  could  stUl  satisfy  the 
denund  by  Increasing  the  operating  tails  of 
the  enridunent  plants  or  by  stockpiling  en- 
riched uranium  during  the  1980s  when 
there  would  be  excess  capacity. 

COST  or  THE  PROFOSKD  mCEXTIVBS  PROGRAM 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require 
DOE  to  aell  enrichment  to  qualifying  coun- 
triea at  the  price  that  is  applied  to  sales  to 
U,8.  Government  users  of  enrichment  serv- 
ices.* According  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  current  price  for  enrichment 
sales  to  U.S.  Government  users  is  about 
$0O/8WU  compared  to  DOE's  average  com- 
mercial price  of  about  $140/SWU.  DOE  de- 
termines the  Government  users  price  by 
subtracting  depreciation  and  interest  on  the 
capital  cost  of  the  eiulchment  plants  from 
the  commercial  price. 

One  way  to  estimate  the  "cost"  of  the  pro- 
posed incentives  program  is  to  multiply  the 
total  projected  amotmt  of  enrichment 
(SWUs)  that  may  be  sold  under  the  pro- 
gram by  the  $50  per  SWU  discount  that  is 
to  be  offered.  This  would  produce  a  valid  es- 
timate of  the  total  discount  offered  by  the 
program.  However,  it  might  be  considered 
an  overestimate  of  costs  to  the  Government, 
because  the  marginal  cost  of  producing  a 
SWU  Is  less  than  $140.  In  fact,  the  $90  price 
for  Government  users  is  meant  to  reflect 
the  marginal  cost  to  produce  each  SWU. 
Hence,  an  argument  could  be  made  that  at  a 
price  of  $90/8  WU  there  is  no  cost  associated 
with  the  dlscoimted  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  enrichment  is  sold  at  $90/SWU  to 
customers  that  otherwise  would  have  paid 
$140/SWU,  the  Government  could  be  con- 
sidered as  having  lost  potential  income  from 
the  sale. 

While  there  is  ambiguity  regarding  the 
cost  of  enrichment,  it  is  relatively  straight- 
forward to  estimate  the  total  discount  that 
might  be  given  to  foreign  enrichment  cus- 
tomers under  the  program  assuming  that 
the  Incentive  price  is  $S0/SWU  below  the 
commercial  i»ice. 

To  determine  the  total  discount,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  determine  how  many  of  DOE's 
current  customers  might  qualify  for  the  in- 
cmttves  and  add  that  to  the  previously  esti-' 
mated  extra  demand  that  might  result  in  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  incentives.  Table  8 
gives  DOE'S  August  1982  estimate  of  the 
foreign  nuclear  capacity  that  will  most 
likely  be  supplied  with  enrichment  services 
from  DOE. 

TABLE  8.-AUGUST  1982  "MOST  LIKELY"  FOREIGN  NUCLE- 
AR POWER  CAPACITY  SUPPUED  WITH  ENRICHMENT 
SERVICES  BY  DOE 
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Of  the  countries  listed  in  Table  8,  it  ap- 
pears that  Korea,  Mexico,  Philippines. 
Spain.  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Taiwan,  and 
Yugoslavia  could  qualify  for  the  incentives 
program  without  changing  current  policies. 
According  to  table  8,  DOE  projects  that  it 
will  supply  enrichment  services  for  a  total 
of  22.6,  30.0.  and  36.4  GW  of  nuclear  capac- 
ity from  these  countries  in  1985,  1990,  and 
1995  respectively.  If  the  potential  increase 
in  demand  from  Scenario  B  above  Is  added 
to  these  figures,  then  a  maximum  total  of 
34,  42,  and  58  GW  of  nuclear  power  capacity 
might  qualify  for  the  reduced  enrichment 
price  in  1985,  1990,  and  1995  respectively  if 
no  countries  change  their  current  policies. 

The  total  cost  of  the  discount  in  enrich- 
ment price  may  be  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  capacity  figiu-es  by  120  thousand  SWU 
per  gigawatt  and  the  resulting  figure  by  the 
proposed  $50/SWU  discount.  The  cost  fig- 
ures are  presented  in  Table  9. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  all  countries  but  the 
weapons  states  meet  the  U.S.  conditions, 
then  the  nuclear  plant  capacity  that  could 
qualify  for  the  reduced  enrichment  price 
would  be  found  by  adding  the  totals  from 
table  8  (except  for  the  1.9  GW  from  France 
in  1985)  to  the  increase  in  demand  calculat- 
ed for  Scenario  D.  In  that  case  73,  113,  and 
154  GW  might  qualify  for  the  reduced  en- 
richment price  in  1985,  1990,  and  1995.  The 
total  cost  of  the  discounted  enrichment 
sales  for  these  capacity  figures  are  also  pre- 
sented in  table  9. 

TABLE  9.-PR0JECTED  DISCOUNT  THAT  MAY  BE  OFFERED 
ON  ENRICHMENT  SALES 
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CvKity(OW) 23  11  34  46  27  73 

C^... 1138  166  J204  $276  $162  $431 

1990 

Cipaaly(G*l) 30  12  42  S9  S4  113 

cS^..... „ $1KI  172  $2S2  $354  $324  $671 

1995 

Ca»dty(GW) 36  22  58  Bl  73  154 

Cost... $216  $132  $348  $486  $431  $924 


There  is  considerable  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  extent  to  which  countries  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  proposed  program.  However, 
the  cost  figures  presented  in  table  9  span 
the  range  of  potential  discounts  on  enrich- 
ment sales  that  might  be  offered.  For  exam- 
ple, if  no  countries  change  their  current 
nonproliferation  policies  in  response  to  the 
program  and  no  new  enrichment  customers 
are  attracted  to  DOE,  according  to  table  9 
the  cost  of  the  discount  in  1985  would  be 
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tlSS  million  (1M3  doilan).  On  the  other 
hand.  If  all  Weatern  oountriec  with  nudemr 
power  proffMiM.  except  the  weapons  statea 
(France  and  the  United  Kingdom),  obtain 
their  enrichment  from  DOS  under  the  pn>- 
poaed  pracram.  the  coat  of  the  dlacount  in 
IMS  would  be  f4M  milion. 

8acnoa-iT-8acnoii  AiuLTaia— Nucuab 
I  CoanoL  Act  or  1M3 
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aacnoii  i 

Section  1  contains  the  title  of  the  Act.  the 
"Nuclear  Explosives  Control  Act  of  1983." 
sacnoH  a 

Section  a  acta  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings. FtaMUnga  (1)  and  <3)  are  that  the 
spread  of  plutonlum  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  poaea  grave  risks  and  that  effective 
safeguards  do  not  now  exist  for  these  mate- 
rials and  their  associated  technologies.  Find- 
ing (3)  is  that  there  is  no  economic  Justiftca- 
tion  for  utOiUng  separated  plutonlum  for 
electric  power  generation.  Finding  (4)  is 
%yt^.  the  oommertcal  use  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  and  separated  plutonlum;  and  the 
technologies  to  produce  them,  should  be 
avoided  unless  and  until  effective  safe- 
guards exist.  Finding  (5)  notes  that  substitu- 
tion or  exchange  of  foreign  nuclear  fuel  for 
fuel  supplied  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  has  weakened  X3S.  non|»t}llferation 
policy  and  should  not  be  permitted  without 
prior  U.S.  approvaL  Finding  <«>  expresses 
the  United  Statca'  commitment  to  encourag- 
ing development  of  alternative  energy  re- 
aouroea  and  tedmologies.  Finding  (7)  notes 
the  United  Statea'  readiness  to  provide  nu- 
clear fuel  assurances  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  order  to  encourage  nations  to  forego 
the  development  of  natlmial  reprocessing 
and  enrlcbment  fadltles  and  the  use  of  sep- 
arated plutonlum.  Finding  (8)  states  the 
need  to  improve  physical  security  arrange- 
ments. Finding  (9)  reflecte  the  Bill's  provi- 
sions designed  to  ensure  constotent  and  co- 
ordinated action  among  federal  agencies. 
Finding  (10)  expresses  the  need  to  control 
the  activities  of  foreign  affiliates  of  D.S. 

firms. 

SBcnoas 

Section  3  states  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
These  are  to:  (1)  enhance  national  security 
by  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; (3)  integrate  and  harmonise  energy  and 
nonproUferation  policy;  (3)  better  V&.  uti- 
lise uranium  enrichment  facilities;  (4)  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  reactor  fuel  use;  and 
(5)  assist  in  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  resources  and  technologies, 
sacnoa  4 

The  Administration  has  fundamentally 
broken  with  the  nonproUferation  policies  of 
the  Ford  and  Carter  Administrations  by 
eliminating  the  ban  on  domestic  reprocess- 
ing of  plutonlum  from  commercial  spent 
fuel,  and  promoting  reprocessing,  plutonlum 
use.  and  breeder  develcvmient  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  and  contrary  to 
the  Ford  and  Carter  policies,  it  has  explored 
the  pomibillty  of  exporting  sensitive  nuclear 
technologlea.  such  as  reprocessing  and  en- 
richment plants.  Indeed,  within  the  last  two 
years,  the  Administration  decided  in  princi- 
ple to  permit  the  transfer  of  reprocessing 
technology  to  Japan  and  Euratom  countries 
and  enrichment  technology  to  Australia, 
while  it  has  negotiated  with  Mexico  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  UA  exports  of 
both  enrichment  and  reprocessing  technolo- 
gy as  an  inducement  for  Mexico  to  buy 
power  reactors  from  the  United  States. 

The  Administration's  policy  toward  ex- 
porU  of  sensiUve  nuclear  technology  under- 


First,  current  U.S.  law  prohibits,  with  few 
exceptions,  nuclear  exports  to  any  country 
that  traiufers  reprocessing  technology  to  a 
non-nuclear  weapon  state.  If  the  United 
Statea  exports  such  technology,  it  will  be 
engaged  In  precisely  the  trade  that  we  now 
seek  to  stop  our  nuclear  trading  partners 
from  engaging  In. 

Second,  the  policy  Is  dangerous,  given  the 
inadequacy  of  international  safeguards  over 
plutonlum  and  highly-enriched  uranium 
(HEU)— products  of  these  sensitive  technol- 
ogies that  are  directly  weapons-usable. 

Third,  there  is  no  economic  Justification 
for  using  plutonlum  rather  than  uranium  to 
fuel  nuclear  power  reactors. 

Fourth,  the  export  of  sensitive  nuclear 
technologies  presents  precisely  the  wrong 
example  to  other  countries. 

Our  past  restraint  In  not  exporting  reproc- 
essing and  enrichment  technologies  has 
brought  similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  supplier  countries,  such  as  the  com- 
mitments of  West  Germany  and  France  not 
to  engage  In  further  exports  of  these  tech- 
nologies. Abandonment  of  restraint  on  our 
part  would  inevitably  lead  to  abandonment 
of  restraint  on  their  part,  and  would  invite 
sensitive  exporU  by  such  emerging  or  poten- 
tial suppliers  as  Japan.  India.  Argentina  and 
South  Africa.  It  Is  thus  necessary  to  state  as 
strongly  as  possible  that  the  United  States 
will  not  support  nor  engage  in  the  export  of 
technologies  that  have  the  potential  for 
direct  application  for  nuclear  exploaive  pur- 


Section  4  provides  such  an  unambiguous 
example  by  banning  the  export  from  the 
U.S.  of  enrichment,  reprocessing  and  heavy 
water  plants,  as  well  as  sensitive  nuclear 
technology  and  other  assistance  Important 
to  the  design,  construction  or  operation  of 
such  plants. 

SBCnOM  s 

The  AdmlnlstraUon  has  adopted  a  policy 
condoning  the  use  of  plutonlum,  a  nuclear- 
explosive  material,  ss  a  civilian  fuel.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  has  authorized  Japan  to  begin  fuU- 
capacity  separation  of  plutonlum  from  U.S.- 
supplled  reactor  fuel  in  the  pilot-scale 
Tokal-Mura  reprocessing  plant.  The  United 
States  and  Japan  are  now  negotiating  an 
agreement  that  would  provide  for  the  long- 
term,  advance  approval  (so-called  program- 
matic approval)  of  the  reprocessing  within 
Japan,  of  U.S.  supplied  nuclear  fuel.  Fur- 
ther, the  Administration  has  announced  its 
Intention  to  grant  such  programmatic  ap- 
provals to  other  countries  for  the  reprocess- 
ing of  U.S.-controlled  nuclear  fuel  and  the 
use  of  extracted  plutonlum.  While  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  permit  limited  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  projects  in- 
volving plutonlum-use  to  go  forward  where 
prior  commitments  already  have  lieen  made 
to  these  projects,  and  where  the  prolifera- 
tion risk  can  be  narrowly  limited.  It  Is  essen- 
tial not  to  approve  premature  and  unneces- 
sary commitments  to  a  full-scale  plutonlum 
economy.  Indeed,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
signal  that  there  is  no  current  Justification 
for,  and  grave  risk  in.  commercial  applica- 
tions of  plutonlum-based  fuels. 

Section  S  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  only  approve  subsequent  ar- 
rangements for  reprocessing  of  U.S.-con- 
trolled nuclear  fuel  and  for  retransfer  and 
use  of  separated  plutonlum  if  the  following 
tests  are  met: 


X  The  RIMtD  must  be  In  a  facility  or  fa- 
dlltlea  in  a  nuclear  weapona  state  or  in  a 
nation  with  fuU-soope  safeguards  and  in  op- 
eration or  under  construction  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act; 

3.  There  are  no  already  existing  stocks  of 
separated  plutonlum  reasonably  available 
for  their  requested  end  use; 

4.  Any  approved  reprocessing  would  take 
place  in  a  existing  facility  in  a  weapona 
state  or  in  a  nation  with  fuU-aoope  safe- 
guards; and 

5.  Adequate  physical  security  must  be 
maintained.  These  conditions  can  be  lifted 
only  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  de- 
claring that  effective  international  safe- 
giuutis  and  effective  sanctions  exist. 

sacnoa  s 

Highly-enriched  uranium  \b  used  chiefly 
for  fueling  nuclear  research  reactors.  It  is 
also  capable  of  providing  the  explosive  for  a 
nuclear  weapon.  The  United  States.  China, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain  and  France 
all  have  detonated  nuclear  bombs  made 
with  HEU.  In  the  1950s,  the  United  Stetes 
entered  into  several  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion allowing  for  the  export  of  research  re- 
actors fueled  by  HEU.  In  subsequent  years. 
DOE  has  become  the  world's  largest  export- 
er of  this  nuclear  explosive  material. 

The  widespread  use  of  HEU,  which  in- 
volves a  large  number  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national fuel  shipments,  increases  the  risk 
of  proliferation  through  theft  or  diversion 
of  this  material.  Consequently,  the  United 
SUtes  has  sought  to  reduce  HEU  invento- 
ries abroad.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  estab- 
lished a  Reduced  Enrichment  for  Research 
and  Test  Reactors  Program  (RERTR) 
which.  If  successful,  could  lead  to  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  and  possible  ellminatl<m  of 
HEU  inventories  abroad.  However,  progress 
has  been  slow  and  funding  for  the  RERTR 
Program  has  been  below  Its  needs.  Indeed, 
the  Administration  has  proposed  significant 
reductions  for  this  program  in  FY  1984.  If 
proliferation  risks  are  to  be  reduced,  it  is 
critical  to  accelerate  rather  than  impede  the 
substitution  of  alternative  lower-enriched 
uranium,  unsuitable  for  making  weapons,  as 
research  reactor  fuel. 

Section  6  establishes  a  series  of  measures 
designed  to  phsse  out  U.S.  exports  of 
highly-enriched  uranium.  Such  exports  will 
not  be  permitted  unless  (1)  alternative 
lower-enriched  fuel  Is  unavailable,  (3)  the 
proposed  recipient  has  provided  assurances 
that,  when  such  alternative  fuel  is  available, 
it  will  be  used,  and  (3)  the  Executive  Branch 
Is  making  reasonable  progress  in  devel(4)ing 
alternative  research  reactor  fuels.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  must  esUblish  the  kilogram  limit  on 
the  amount  of  HEU  that  will  be  allowed  at 
any  one  time  in  recipient  countries.  Finally, 
the  President  Is  required  to  submit  a  plan 
leading  to  the  conversion  of  research  reac- 
tors to  alternate  lower-enriched  uranium 
fueL 

sacnoH  T 

Under  current  law,  nuclear  fuel  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  fungible  commodity— a  given 
amount  of  fuel  supplied  by  the  United 
States  can  be  exchanged  for  or  substituted 
by  an  equal  amount  of  fuel  from  another 
source,  and  the  Government  does  not  con- 
sider that  prior  approval  is  required  for 
such  a  transaction.  The  net  effect  is  to  allow 
ISA.  trading  partners  to  substitute  non-U.S. 
nuclear  fuel  in  a  way  that  avoids  U.S.-im- 


poaed  safeguards  and  physical  security  re- 
qulrements. 

An  exampta  of  the  substttutlon  praUan  is 
found  In  reoait  efforts  by  the  Japanese  to 
return  separated  plutonlum  from  Western 
Europe  after  rtprocf  Ing  there  of  UjB.- 
orlgtn  nuclear  fueL  When  the  United  Statea 
and  Japan  e«uki  not  agree  upon  adequate 
physical  aecUrity  arrangements  for  the 
transfer,  Jap«n  entered  Into  serious  discus- 
sions with  the  British  about  subsUtutIng 
British  plutonlum  for  plutonlum  of  U.S. 
origin.  Had  (he  transaction  gone  throuiAi. 
the  UJ8.  would  have  lost  any  aajr  in  the  ap- 
plication of  sgf  eguards  and  physical  security 
requirements  <m  the  fueL  Moreover,  under 
existing  law  Che  transaction  would  not  have 
required  the  approval  of  UJS.  authorities. 
Plainly,  the  potential  for  abuae  is  great. 

Section  7  requires  prior  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  under  Section  131  of 
the  Atomic  tSnergy  Act.  for  arrangemenU 
involving  tha  substitution  of  or  exchange 
for  U.&-suppUed  materials  by  materials 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

fltCTIOHS  S,  •  Am  10 

A  policy  that  relies  solely  on  dlsincenUves 
and  prohibitions  is  too  negatively  cast  to  be 
effective  in  achieving  United  States  nonpro- 
Uferation goals.  Market  forcea  and  economic 
incentives  can  also  be  Instrumental  in 
achieving  su«h  objectives.  There  need  to  be 
positive  assurances  and  technical  assistance 
programs  which  make  it  wmthwhUe  for 
other  countries  to  forgo  the  development  of 
sensitive  nu(flear  technologies  and  the  use 
of  plutoniunv-based  fuels. 

The  time  Is  right  to  make  fuel  assurance 
programs  work.  Currently,  uranium  is  in 
abundant  supply,  prices  are  low.  and  U.S. 
enrichment  plants  have  excess  capacity.  We 
can.  therefore,  make  attractive  offers  to  for- 
eign tradtag  (Mutners  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  nonproUferation  goals.  A  fuel 
assurance  prpgram  can  not  only  the  United 
SUtes  a  more  desirable  and  reliable  suppUer 
of  low-enriched  uranium,  but  it  can  help 
make  the  Utaited  SUtes  competitive  with 
other  suppliers  of  low-enriched  uranium 
fueL 

Technical  assistance  programs  are  also 
timely.  Management  of  nuclear  waste,  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  technologies, 
and  incrcttritig  light-water  reactor  (LWR) 
fuel  efficiency  are  aU  areas  of  great  and 
growing  contfero  abroad.  The  United  States 
has  technology  and  programs  in  aU  these 
areas  which  .it  can  make  available  to  other 
countries,  thereby  directly  reducing  their 
incentives  to  move  to  more  dangerous  tech- 
nologies. Moreover,  because  these  programs 
are  in  place,  their  benefiU  can  be  extended 
to  others  at  reUtively  UtUe  cost. 

Section  8  ortabMshes  a  program  of  fuel  as- 
surances and  energy  assistance.  A  nation  or 
groups  of  nations  agreeing  to  forego  the  de- 
velopment of  national  enrichment  and  re- 
processing facilllties.  and  to  not  seek  access 
to  or  utilise  separated  plutonlum.  would  re- 
ceive in  return  the  foUowing: 

1.  Enrichment  services,  at  a  cost  no  great- 
er than  that  charged  U.S.  government  ois- 
tomers.  to  meet  all  their  power  require- 
ments; 

2.  A  lifetime  fuel  export  license,  covering 
the  low  enrithed  uranium  fuel  requlremenU 
of  aU  power  reactors  in  an  agreeing  country, 
subject  to  the  export  critola  of  existing  law 
and  the  additional  requlremenU  that  (a) 
actual  exports  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
low-enriched  fuel  needed  in  any  three-year 
period  to  fuel  reactors  and  (b)  there  be  an 
annual  review  by  the  NRC.  with  a  report  to 


promptly  thereafter,  to  ensure 
that  the  ccmdlUons  continue  to  be  met; 

3.  Technical  assistance  aimed  at  increas- 
ing liiAit  water  reactor  fuel  efficiency  and 
thereby  reducing  plutonlum  inventories  in 
spent  reactor  fuel; 

4.  Technical  assistance  in  resolving  waste 
management  problems,  in  accordance  with 
the  cooperative  program  for  spent-fuel  man- 
agement developed  under  Section  223  of  the 
Nudear  Waste  PoUcy  Act;  and 

In  addition,  a  furUier  discount  on  enrich- 
ment Is  provided  for  countries  which  agree 
to  uae  Improved  nuclear  fuel  now  being  de- 
veloped In  a  Joint  government-industry  pro- 
gram. The  mutually  beneficial  characteris- 
tics of  the  improved  fuel  include  a  40  per- 
cent reduction  in  spent  fuel  generation.  30 
percent  less  residual  plutonlum  in  iq>ent  fuel 
which  Is  generated,  and  a  15  percent  savings 
of  uranium  resources.  The  improved  nuclear 
fuel  could  be  commerdaUy  available  by  1990 
(H- before. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  directed  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  an  to  establish  and  main- 
tain fuel  assurance  and  incentive  programs. 
and  a  new  provision  is  added  to  Title  I  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act  which 
authorises  appropriations  for  such  pro- 
grams. Fuel  supply  commitments  may  be 
transferred  to  an  International  nuclear  fuel 
authority  (INFA)  if  and  when  such  an  au- 
thority is  established.  The  section  also  pro- 
vides that  the  discounted  enrichment  serv- 
ices wiU  not  increase  the  U.S.  commercial 
enrichment  price. 

Section  9  provide  an  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations in  specific  dollar  amounts  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  223  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 

Section  10  amends  Title  V  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferation  Act  to  provide  for  an  au- 
thorisation for  appropriations  to  assist  de- 
velopment of  non-nuclear  energy  resources. 

SECnOH  11 

There  is  stiU  considerable  disagreement 
today  over  what  constitutes  adequate  physi- 
cal security  over  nuclear  shipments  and  fa- 
ciUties.  Moreover,  efforts  to  develop  ade- 
quate security  measures  have  lagged  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  needed  funding.  As 
long  as  there  is  any  plutonlum  or  highly-en- 
riched uranium  moving  in  international 
trade,  it  is  essential  that  physical  arrange- 
menU be  as  stringent  as  possible. 

Section  11  amends  Title  II  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferation  Act  by  providing  that  the 
NRC  and  the  Executive  branch  shall 
expand  efforU  to  improve  physical  security. 
It  authorizes  appropriations  in  specific 
dollar  amounts  for  this  purpose. 
sacnoM  13 

Section  12  amends  the  reporting  provi- 
sions of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act 
(Title  VI)  to  require  annual  reporting  of 
progress  with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of 
fuel  assurance  and  energy  assistance  agree- 
menU. 

SSCnOIfS  13  AHD  14 

DOE,  imder  current  law,  has  sul»tantial 
authority  to  grant  authorizations  for  firms 
and  individuals  to  engage  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  production  of  special  nuclear 
material,  such  as  plutonlum  and  enriched 
uranium,  outside  the  United  SUtes.  Such 
activities  can  contribute  as  much  to  prolif- 
eration as  direct  export  of  nuclear  fuel  and 
equipment  from  the  United  SUtes.  Yet 
whUe  the  direct  export  of  nuclear  fuel  and 
equipment  Ucensed  by  the  NRC  is  governed 
by  a  tough  set  of  restrictions,  DOE  authori- 
sations are  not.  For  example,  DOE  can  stUl 
authorize  nuclear  transfers  to  a  country 


that  refuses  to  accept  full-scope  safeguards 
and  that  has  not  entered  Into  an  agreement 
for  nuclear  cooperation  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sections  13  and  14  put  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  essentially  under  idoitlcal  obliga- 
tions as  the  NRC  in  approving  nuclear 
transfers.  Under  these  provisions,  authoriza- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  United  States  could  not 
be  given  unless  there  was  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  in  place,  and  the  country  in 
question  has  accepted  f  uU-scope  safeguards 
and  otherwise  adheres  to  the  criteria  of  sec- 
tions 127  and  128  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Further,  notices  of  authorizations  must  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  wiU 
not  become  effective  untU  at  least  thirty 
(30)  days  after  pubUcation.  Provision  is 
made  for  Presidential  authorization,  subject 
to  Congressional  review  and  override  proce- 
dures. In  those  cases  in  which  export  crite- 
ria cannot  be  met,  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  President  may  now  authorize  exporU 
which  could  not  be  licensed  by  the  NRC. 

SECTION  15 

Nuclear  nonproUferation  Is  a  national  se- 
curity problem.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  now  on  the  periphery  of  most 
U.S.  international  nuclear  decisions.  The 
Secretary  has  only  a  consulUtive  role  in  de- 
cisions to  grant  export  Ucenses  and  to 
permit  subsequent  arrangemenU  He  has  no 
formal  say  whatsoever  concerning  agree- 
ments relative  to  miUtary  partnerships. 
This  lack  of  formal  Defense  Department  in- 
volvement in  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  trade 
decisions  Is  particularly  troublesome  today, 
when  a  numlier  of  countries,  on  the  brink  of 
confronUtion,  might  weU  seek  to  acquire 
nuclear  explosive  materials  to  make  nuclear 
weapons. 

Section  IS  provides  a  specific  role  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  nuclear  non-prolif- 
eration matters.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  find  that  proposed  agreements  for  co- 
operation are  not  inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  U.S.;  he  must  so 
advise  the  NRC,  through  the  Secretary  of 
SUte,  in  connection  with  export  licenses; 
and  he  must  sign  off  on  subsequent  arrange- 
ments under  section  131  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

SECnOM  IS 

Department  of  Commerce  (DCXJ)  export 
Ucenses  for  nuclear-related  commodities  are 
not  now  subject  to  restrictions  comparable 
to  those  governing  NRC  export  Ucenses.  As 
a  result,  items  on  the  Commerce  Nuclear 
Referral  List,  which  include  commcxllties 
which  have  direct  application  for  nuclear 
weapons  production,  may  be  sent  to  a  coun- 
try that  does  not  accept  fuU-scope  safe- 
guards or  provide  other  assurances.  Most  re- 
cently, the  export  of  two  powerful  comput- 
ers applicable  to  nuclear  weapons  design 
was  approved  to  South  Africa,  despite 
South  Africa's  refusal  to  accept  fuU-scope 
safeguards.  DCK!  also  approved  the  export 
by  an  American  company  of  a  powerful 
computer,  via  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  for 
use  in  an  Argentine  heavy  water  plant,  even 
though  Argentina  lUiewise  has  refused  to 
accept  safeguards  on  aU  ite  nuclear  activi- 
ties. 

Section  16  imposes  upon  DOC  the  same 
obligations  that  are  imposed  upon  the  NRC 
and  DOE.  In  other  words,  before  a  vaUdated 
license  can  be  issued  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  for  goods  or  technology 
which  are  to  be  used  in  a  production  or  utiU- 
zation  faciUty,  or  for  goods  or  teclinology 
which  are  Ukely  to  be  applied  to  such  use. 
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there  mint  be  an  acreement  for  cooperaUon 
In  place  and  the  country  In  queatkm  must 
have  fun-Kope  lafecuaitli  and  otherwiae 
adhere  to  the  criteria  wt  forth  In  aectlons 
127  and  IM  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
Oefenae.  DOB  and  the  NRC  is  required  in 
connection  with  findings  of  likelihood  that 
particular  goods  or  materials  will  be  used  in 
nuclear  fa^jtt—  Presidential  authorisation 
is  again  provided  for.  subject  to  Congres- 
sional rerlew  and  override  procedures,  if  the 
export  criteria  are  not  met. 

SICTIOH  IT 

One  of  the  anomalies  in  current  law  is 
that  component  exports  by  the  NRC  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  stringent  licensing  re- 
quiremenU  as  "facilities".  The  NRC  has 
broad  diaeretlon  to  decide  what  does  and 
what  does  not  constitute  a  "fadUty".  and. 
under  current  regulations,  numerous,  criti- 
cal components  are  excluded  from  the  full 
panoply  of  licensing  procedures  and  require- 
ments. Consequently,  exports  may  be  al- 
lowed to  countries  which  do  not  have  full 
scope  safeguards  or  an  agreement  for  nucle- 
ar cooperation  with  the  United  States. 

Section  17  makes  component  exporU  by 
the  NRC  subject  to  the  same  licensing  re- 
quirements as  production  and  utilisation  fa- 
ciliUes. 

sBcnoii  IS 

Another  anomaly  in  existing  law  related 
to  sales  and  transfers  which  may  be  made 
by  affiliates  of  X3&  corporations.  The  West- 
tnghouse  Electric  Co..  for  example,  at  one 
point  appeared  near  to  circumventing  VS. 
nuclear  export  controls  by  offering  a  $1.1 
billion.  900  megawatt  nuclear  power  reactor 
to  Pakistan  through  affiliated  companies  in 
Spain.  Although  direct  export  of  nuclear 
powerplant  to  Pakistan  is  prohibited  by  VS. 
law.  betauae  Pakistan  has  neither  accepted 
full-scope  safeguards  nor  entered  into  an 
sgreement  for  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  such  indirect  trans- 
actions appear  to  fall  through  a  major  loop- 
hole in  our  nonproliferation  legislation. 

Section  18  asserts  control  over  foreign  af- 
filiates of  U.S.  firms,  so  that  transfers  via 
foreign  affiliates  will  be  controlled  as  if  they 
were  transfers  by  U.8.-based  firms. 
sacnoR  It 

Protiibitions  have  little  meaning  if  they 
are  not  enforced.  Under  the  existing  law, 
even  if  non-proliferation  requirements  are 
violated  by  natkms  receiving  nuclear  assist- 
ance from  the  U.S..  there  is  no  automatic 
cut-off  of  nuclear  exports.  Potential  viola- 
tors can  thus  afford  to  take  greater  risks  in 
pursuing  policies  and  programs  contrary  to 
U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives. 

Section  19  provides  for  an  automtlc  cut- 
off of  nuclear  exports  to  nations  in  violation 
of  section  139  criteria,  unless  the  President 
determines,  and  Congress  sgrees  by  concur- 
rmt  resolution,  that  exports  should  contin- 
ue.* 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hoixufcg.    Mr.    Ihoute.     Mr. 

OOLDWATm.      Mr.      MATTUfCLY, 

Mr.   LuGAR.   BCr.   HvoDLCsroif. 
Mr.-  TRUUfOHS,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  BBHTggif ,  Mr.  Bumfsiis.  Mr. 
DoMBnci,    Mr.    Tubu,    Mr. 
AimsTROifG.     Mr.     MoTmHAN, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Foao): 
SJ.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
designate July   20  of  each   year  as 
"Space  Exploration  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SPAGB  XZnOBATIOII  BAT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  1983  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Explorer  I. 
the  first  U.S.  venture  into  space,  and 
the  2Sth  anniversary  of  our  civilian 
qpace  agency,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  NASA. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  year  the  Congress 
act  on  the  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  which  would  designate  July  20 
of  each  year  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day." 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  United 
States  embarked  upon  an  adventure 
that  opened  up  new  horizons  to  the 
American  people  and  to  all  of  man- 
kind. The  American  spirit  which  drove 
our  ancestors  further  and  further  west 
until  the  American  continent  was  set- 
tled is  the  same  spirit  which  propelled 
us  into  the  newest  frontier  of  space. 
Just  11  short  years  after  the  first  suc- 
cessful launch  of  an  artificial  satellite 
weighing  31  pounds,  the  United  States 
captured  the  Imagination  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  with  the 
first  lunar  landing.  It  is  this  greatest 
exploratory  venture  in  the  history  of 
mankind  that  is  commemorated  by 
designating  July  20  as  "Space  Explora- 
tion Day." 

This  resolution,  however,  also  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  the  American  spirit 
of  exploration,  of  desiring  to  cross  new 
horizons  and  to  learn  more  about  our- 
selves and  the  world  and  universe 
around  us,  that  made  the  space  pro- 
gram successful.  It  also  reminds  us 
that  our  explorations,  unlike  many  of 
the  past,  were  peaceful  ones.  We  did 
not  claim  the  Moon  as  U.S.  territory. 
Instead,  we  left  a  plaque  proclaiming: 
"We  came  in  peace  for  all  manltind." 

Mr.  President,  only  one  generation 
separates  us  from  the  first  primitive 
spacecraft  that  we  launched.  Those  25 
years  have  been  dynamic  and  exciting 
years.  In  that  period,  we  gathered 
more  information  about  the  universe 
around  us  than  in  all  the  centuries 
that  preceded  that  period.  Remotely 
controlled  spacecraft  have  been  sent 
on  missions  extending  from  near- 
Earth  orbit  to  the  far  reaches  of  the 
solar  system:  man  has  set  foot  on  truly 
foreign  soil,  the  lunar  crust  240,000 
miles  from  the  Earth's  surface:  the 
winds  of  Mars  have  been  measiured, 
the  rings  of  Saturn  counted,  and  the 
volcanoes  on  a  Moon  of  Jupiter  ob- 
served. And  Just  2  years  ago,  we  inau- 
gurated a  new  space  transportation 
system  which  is  reusable,  capable  of 
delivering  satellites  to  orbit  and  re- 
trieving or  servicing  them. 

Just  recently,  the  second  orbitor  in 
the  Space  Transportation  System 
(STS)  inaugurated  the  operational 
status  of  STS.  In  the  years  to  come, 
this  system  will  open  even  more  hori- 
zons for  scientific  work,  experimenta- 
tion, and  possibly  manufacturing  in 
space. 

While  the  25  years  of  the  space  age 
has  been  exciting  and  fruitful  in  terms 


of  scientific  knowledge,  it  must  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  American  people 
who  paid  for  this  adventure  have  ma- 
terially benefited  from  it  The  knowl- 
edge and  the  products  developed  for 
space  have  been  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  human  endeavor. 

In  the  field  of  telecommunications, 
the  space  program  has  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  real  dollars  in  the  costs  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls  with  im- 
proved service.  Calculators,  whkh 
were  prohlbitably  expensive  Just  a 
decade  ago,  are  now  being  replaced  in 
the  homes  and  schools  by  computers 
cheaper  than  the  original  calculators. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  find  uses  in 
education,  the  management  of  small 
businesses,  financial  management  of 
the  household,  and  even  entertain- 
ment for  many  of  the  outgrowths  of 
the  space  program. 

Recently  in  my  home  State  of  Utah, 
we  saw  the  first  artificial  heart  im- 
planted in  an  individual.  The  knowl- 
edge and  technology  for  this  program 
is  a  spinoff  of  the  space  program.  In- 
dustry is  exploring  many  possibilities 
of  improved  efficiency  through  the 
use  of  robotics  and  other  technologies 
resulting  from  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  and  Investment  in  space. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  we,  in  this 
body,  debate  the  merits  of  our  foreign 
aid  to  developing  nations  throughout 
the  world.  I  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee and  suggest  that  the  best  foreign 
aid  has  been  the  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  technology.  The  United  States  has 
helped  nations  develop  communica- 
tions, resource  management,  meteoro- 
logical data  management,  and  basic 
technologies  which  have  led  to  im- 
provements in  health  delivering  sys- 
tems, education,  agriculture,  mining, 
and  other  industries.  Inefficient  utili- 
zation of  the  precious  resources  of 
these  developing  nations  has,  in  many 
cases,  become  efficient  and  profitable. 
The  good  wiU  generated  cannot  be 
measured. 

At  this  time  in  our  industrial  histo- 
ry, many  are  calling  for  a  partnership 
among  industry.  Government,  and 
labor  to  rebuild  our  industrial  base. 
Perhaps  we  should  look  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  space  program  whose  suc- 
cess was  due.  to  large  measure,  on  the 
partnership  of  Government,  industry, 
universities,  and  labor.  Few  ventures 
in  the  history  of  mankind  have  been 
more  successful. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today 
commemorates  the  achievements  of 
the  past  and  offers  hope  for  the 
future.  The  adventure  and  the  chal- 
lenge are  not  over.  They  are  just  be- 
ginning. There  is  so  much  that  still 
needs  to  be  done:  there  are  so  many 
questions  that  still  need  to  be  an- 
sw#ted.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  manufacturing 
in  space,  to  examine  the  ecological  im- 


pacts of  natural  and  manmailr  events 
xm  Eartlv  «nd  to  inveatlcate  how 
events  in  the  imiverse  around  ui  influ- 
ence the  world  we  live  in.  These  peace- 
ful explorati(»i8  of  VMoe  offer  hope 
for  a  better  and  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

Bfr.  President,  in  the  American  spirit 
of  exploration  of  new  fnmtlerg.  it  is 
f  itttng  th*t  we  honor  the  aocompUsh- 
ments  of  the  past  and  the  commit- 
ment to  the  future  by  dedarlng  July 
20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day."  Let  history  record  that  "We 
came  in  peace  for  all  mankind."* 


By  Ifr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  NtTHH.  Mr.  WncKKK.  Mr. 
GORTOH.  Mr.  BAUCtra,  Mr.  Bmo- 
AiiAH.      ytt.      Bbadlet,      Mr. 
Ci^ARB.      Mr.      COHBH.      Mr. 
D'lfUiATO.  Mr.  Ezoif.  Mr.  Fobd. 
Mr.    GLKmr.   Mr.   Hsim.   Mr. 
HVMFHRKT.  Mr.  KamnDT.  Mr. 
LMTTBiraKRO.    Mr.    Mattiikilt, 
Mr.      M«LCnn.     Mr.     Mbiz- 
EHBAUM.  Mr.  Pnunr,  Mr.  Piox- 
mBE,  Mr.  QVATU,  Mr.  Staf- 
roBs.      Mr.      Tbomoas.      Bfr. 
WtLSOH.  and  Mr.  Boschwrz): 
S.J.  Re&  105.  Joint  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
all  other  w>propriate  Federal  agencies 
to  enforce  Federal  antitrust  laws  in- 
cluding the  prohibition  against  verti- 
cal price  restraints;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
mroKciMKirr  or  fsdbuu.  unvnam  laws 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  offering  a 
Joint  Retelution  in  response  to  what 
we  perceive  to  be  a  very  grave  problem 
concerning  the  Federal  enforcement 
of  our  antitrust  laws.  The  Attorney 
General  and  his  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws.  As  a  former 
New  Hampshire  attorney  general.  I 
understand  this  to  mean  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  not  Just  the  ones  with  which  our 
Federal  enforcement  officials  happen 
to  agree.  However,  our  Assistant  At- 
torney General  believes  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  will 
respectfully  advise  Senators  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor.  ThSse  who  would  like  to  conduct 
conversations,  please  move  to  the 
cloakroodis. 

Mr.  Rl^ldAN.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  Baxter  does  not 
agree  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  UJS.  Congress  that  vertical 
price  restraints,  also  known  as  resale 
price  maintenance,  should  be  illegal, 
per  se.  He  thinks  that  vertical  price- 
fixing  c(inq)iracies  are  all  right  in 
some  casfs.  and.  therefore,  has  stated 
publicly  that  he  will  not  enforce  the 
law. 


I  find  this  highly  objectionable. 
First,  the  law.  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Is  abundanUy  clear  on  the  issue. 
As  t^  Supreme  Court  recognized  in 
Continental  T.V.  against  GTE  Sylva- 
nla: 

The  per  se  illegality  of  price  restrictions 
has  Xxtn  established  firmly  for  many 
years.  .  .  .  Furthermore.  Congress  recently 
has  expressed  its  approval  of  a  per  se  analy- 
ds  of  vertical  price  restraints  by  repealing 
those  provisions  of  the  Miller-lVdlngs  and 
IfoQuire  Acts  allowing  fair  trade  pricing  at 
the  option  of  the  individual  states. 

The  Attorney  General  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Baxter,  by  failing  to 
enforce  the  law.  are  ignoring,  without 
a  legitimate  basis,  the  large  body  of 
law  on  the  per  se  iUegality  of  vertical 
price-fixing  conspiracies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  merely  a 
scholarly  debate  over  an  obscure  law. 

Vertical  price  restraints  constitute 
price  fixing  at  the  retail  level,  force 
consumers  to  pay  higher  prices,  and 
effectively  eliminate  competition 
among  retailers.  Again,  quoting  from 
the  Supreme  Court  in  GTE  Sylvania: 

[Ulnlike  nonprice  restrictions.  [Rlesale 
price  maintenance  is  not  only  designed  to, 
but  almost  invariably  does  in  fact,  reduce 
price  competition  not  only  among  sellers  of 
the  affected  product,  but  quite  as  much  be- 
tween that  product  and  competing  brands. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  the  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  were  enacted,  to  elimi- 
nate conspiracies  designed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  competition  and  to  insure  a 
free,  competitive  market,  thus  encour- 
aging the  efficient  allocation  of  eco- 
nomic resources. 

Arbitrary  decisions  not  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws  provide  a  shield  for 
anticompetitive  activities,  and,  conse- 
quently, damages  the  foundation  of 
our  economic  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment efforts,  the  Solicitor  Cieneral  of 
the  Deputment  of  Justice  has  filed  a 
brief  for  the  United  States  as  amicus 
curiae  in  support  of  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  in  the  case  Monsanto 
Co.  against  Spray-Rite  Service  Corp. 
The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
case,  and,  therefore,  the  brief  was  sub- 
mitted at  their  own  initiative. 

In  the  brief,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice devotes  an  entire  section  to  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  grant  review  in  Monsanto  in 
order  to  reconsider  and  remove  the 
per  se  prohibition  against  vertical 
price  restrictions.  I  find  this  equally  as 
disturbing  as  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  failing  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  brief  is  ostenisbly  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  yet  the 
UJS.  Congress  itself  has  upheld  the  per 
se  prohibition.  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  authority  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  relying  upon  in  raising  this 
argument.  I  find  none.  But,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  granted  the  petition 
for  review  and  intends  to  hear  the 
case.  Now,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  a  second  brief  which,  once 


again,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
supports  weakening  the  law  regarding 
resale  price  maintenance. 

To  respond  to  what  I  believe  are  in- 
adequate law  enforcement  efforts  and 
inappropriate  arguments  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  am  introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  which,  very  simply, 
calls  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  and  would  restrain  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  making 
court  arguments  designed  to  weaken 
resale  price  maintenance  law.  The  res- 
olution invites  the  Attorney  General 
to  offer  legislation  to  the  Congress  if 
he  deems  that  the  prohibition  against 
vertical  price  restraints  is  unjustified. 

The  resolution  is  designed  so  that  it 
does  not  impinge  on  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  carries  the  re- 
solve of  Congress  that  the  antitrust 
laws  should  be  enforced  by  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies,  and  would  stop 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  enter- 
ing into  arguments  in  court  on  a  side 
opposite  that  which  is  evident  in  exist- 
ing law.  The  resolution  does  not  im- 
pinge on  the  Department's  authority 
to  argue  the  remaining  legitimate 
issues  in  their  brief,  nor  does  it  at- 
Ustapt  in  any  way  to  limit  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt's  Jurisdiction.  I  believe  this  is  a 
Justifiable  and  reasonable  approach  to 
a  very  real  problem,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  receive  quick  support. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  I  think  it  is  lamentable  that  26 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  feel  con- 
strained to  introduce  this  Idnd  of  a 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  country  simply 
to  tell  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  his  assistants  that 
the  law  means  exactly  what  it  says 
and  they  ought  to  enforce  it. 

Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  l)e  added  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
S  J.  Res.  105 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1890  enacted  the 
Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  "Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, or  conspiracy.  In  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations  .  .  ."; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  held  that  vertical 
price  restraints  are  per  se  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act; 

Whereas  the  Congress  upheld  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  prohibiting  verticial  price  restric- 
tions when  in  1975  portions  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  and  the  McOuire  Act  authoriz- 
ing State  laws  permitting  "fair-trade"  re- 
strictions were  repealed: 
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I  benefit  from  vlcoroiia 
price  eonpettaoB  at  the  reua  level  aad  ue 
hint  by  vertkal  prtee-flxlnc  cowptrariM 
which  nlM  «■■"-■——  prices  end  infringe 
upon  lefllerf  righto  to  free  teade; 

WlMJic—  the  United  States  Attorney  Oen- 
eial  li  eharaed  with  tautttuUnc  prooeedtngs 
to  pfcvent  and  rcetrahi  riolatlom  of  the 
antttniat  lam; 

Whenai  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  eoBtiaTentlan  of  his  responatbOlty 
tor  enforcing  the  antttrust  laws  is  not  ac- 
tive enforcing  the  law  regarding  vertical 
price  restraints;  and 

Whereas  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  has  f  Oed  an 
arnicas  ewria*  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court 
whidi.  In  part,  advocates  weakening  the  law 
regarding  vertical  price  restraints:  Now. 
thoef ore.  be  It 

JCcsotoed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
n»entmtlve$  0/ tlu  VniUa  States  of  America 
in  Cmv/rtn  aaaembled.  That  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  and  all  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  and  officials 
■hmn  faithfully  and  vigorously  ooforoe  the 
FMeral  antitrust  laws,  including  the  prohl- 
MUon  against  vertical  price  restraints,  and 
^i«ii  oease  propo<mdlng  arguments  in  court 
designed  to  weaken  the  law  prohibiting  ver- 
tical price  restraints.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Attorney  Goteral  or  other  Federal  offldals 
ihall  deem  necessary  changes  in  the  law 
prohibiting  vertical  price  restraints,  the 
■MM  ihaU  forward  proposed  legialatkHi  em- 
bodying sudi  dianges  to  the  Congress  for 
its  proper  consideration. 

(During  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
RnoMAK's  remarks  the  following  oc- 
curred, irtilch.  by  unanimous  consent 
appears  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobo:) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  not  show  as  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

I  compliment  the  Presiding  Officer. 
He  is  enforcing  the  rules  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  is  supposed  to  do.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  maintain  order  without  a  request 
being  made  from  the  floor. 

I  see  this  so  seldom.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  and  I  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  take  him  as  a  model 
when  presldtaig  over  the  Senate. 

The  PRZSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leadwr^^ 

lAr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  offering  this  reso- 
lutimi,  which  I  cosponsor.  The  issue  to 
which  he  addresses  himself  is  a  matter 
that  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  issue,  as  I  see  it.  has  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  laws  of  this 
country  will  be  maintained  as  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  they  will  be  changed  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Antitrust  by  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  asking  that  the  law  be 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  that  pre- 
rogative and  that,  therefore,  this  reso- 


lutloD  addresses  itself  well  to  the 
issue.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  and  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  file  an  amicus  brief 
with  the  Supreme  Court  in  connection 
with  this  issue,  the  major  issue  not 
only  being  the  question  of  the  law 
itself,  but  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  law  should  or  should  not  be 
changed  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  by 
the  courts,  or  whether  the  prerogative 
does  not  indeed  belong  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Joint  resolution  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
resolution  is  directed  at  preventing 
what  is  an  unprecedented  assault  on 
our  antitrust  laws  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney deneral  Mr.  Baxter.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Baxter  believes  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  pidc  and  choose  among  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  to  enforce  only 
those  that  fit  his  personal  economic 
theories.  What  is  worse.  Mr.  Baxter 
has  repeatedly  spent  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  interfere  with  private  litigation 
on  behalf  of  antitrust  defendants. 

Mr.  President,  little  could  be  more 
clear  than  that  both  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  expressly  condemned  ver- 
tical price  fixing  as  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious and  costly  antitrust  violations. 
Tet  Mr.  Baxter  has  seen  fit  to  ignore 
the  law  and  the  facts.  He  has  fUed 
amicus  briefs  in  at  least  four  private 
cases,  each  time  urging  the  Court  to 
make  it  easier  for  firms  to  fix  retail 
prices,  and  hence,  raise  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  most  recent  action  by  Mr. 
Baxter  has  been  in  the  Monsanto  case, 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  argued  to  the  Court— at  taxpayer 
expense— that  the  Court  should  reach 
out  to  reverse  over  70  years  of  estab- 
lished antitrust  policy  in  this  area. 
This  action  is  a  perversion  of  what  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  supposed  to  be  doing.  The 
Antitrust  Division  is  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  not  a  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  antitrust  violators  and  would 
be  violators. 

The  reaction  to  this  behavior  has 
been  strong  and  bipartisan.  The  Judi- 
ciary Conjnittee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  acted  by  including  in 
the  Justice  Department  authorization 
bill  a  provision  that  would  prevent  the 
Department  from  spending  money  on 
such  activities.  I  and  a  number  of  my 
coUeagues  intend  to  file  a  brief  in  the 
Monsanto  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  make  clear  that  Congress, 
not  the  courts,  is  the  proper  body  for 
changing  the  law.  if  a  change  is  neces- 
sary. I  am  proud  that  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  has  Joined  me  in  this 
brief.  I  urge  my  colleagues  also  to  Join 
us  as  signators  to  this  brief.  The  issue 
is  not  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  par- 
ticular business  practice,  but  rather. 


the  legislative  prerogative  to  change 
the  law. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  is  another 
step  in  this  direction.  It  would  make 
clear  that  the  actions  by  the  Justice 
Department  on  behalf  of  antitrust  de- 
fendants are  improper.  It  would  also 
reestablish  the  fact  that  Congress,  not 
the  Justice  Department.  Is  reqwnsible 
for  making  antitrust  policy. 

I  applaud  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  for  showing  once  again 
that  antitrust  is  not  a  partisan  policy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  by  sup- 
portlng  this  Joint  resolution. 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  caqwnsor  Senate 
Journal  Resolution  106.  along  with 
several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
This  Joint  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  all  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  en- 
force Federal  antitrust  laws  including 
the  prohibition  against  vertical  price 
restraints,  rather  than  ignore  the  law 
and  attempt  to  usurp  the  role  of  Con- 
gress by  changing  these  laws. 

I  am  also  announcing  today  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  I  chair.  wiU  conduct  hearings  in 
the  near  future  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  illegal  anticompetitive 
restraints  which  violate  the  antitrust 
laws. 

We  should  not  have  to  plead  with 
the  administration  to  enforce  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books  prohibiting  verti- 
cal price  restraints,  also  known  as 
resale  price  maintenance.  The  Sher- 
nuui  Act  for  the  past  93  years  has  held 
that  these  anticompetitive  restraints 
are  per  se  illegal.  Although  the  Su- 
preme Court  clearly  and  correctly  de- 
cided in  Continental  T.V.  against  GTE 
Sylvania  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  make  resale  price  mainte- 
nance a  per  se  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  Department  of  Justi^ 
now  is  attempting  to  override  Con- 
gress, and  convince  the  Supreme 
Court  that  vertical  price  restraints 
should  not  be  illegal  in  all  cases. 

The  Department  has  filed  a  brief  for 
the  United  States  as  amicus  curiae  in 
support  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari in  Monsanto  CcHupany  against 
Spray-Rite  Service  Corporation.  The 
Government  is  not  a  litigant  in  this 
case,  but  Justice  Department  officials, 
on  their  own  initiative,  are  using  this 
case  to  argue  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  ignore  the  intent  of  Congress 
by  making  some  vertical  price  re- 
straints legal. 

What  the  Department  of  Justice 
does  not  understand  is  that  if  such 
action  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  and  not  the  executive  or 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government, 
which  implement  and  interpret  the 
laws  but  do  not  make  the  laws.  I  might 
also  point  out  that  the  Department's 
position  on  vertical  price  restraints  is 
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not  a  new  revelation.  On  December  1. 
1981.  and  B^vtember  9. 1962.  the  Small 
Business  Committee  ooDducted  hear- 
ings on  current  antltmgt  enf oraement 
efforts.  "Ilie  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al in  chsMe  of  the  Department's  Anti- 
trust DivUon  tesUfled  at  both  hear- 
ings, and  made  his  views  clear  That 
since  he  did  not  believe  resale  price 
maintenance  to  be  lUegal  In  every 
case,  despite  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  a  coaf  irmation  of  that  intent  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  department 
has  not.  «nd  will  not.  enforce  this  law. 
Not  enforcing  the  law  Is  bad  enough. 
But  now  the  Department  Is  trying  to 
change  the  law  on  vertical  price  re- 
straints by  attempting  to  circumvent 
the  authority  of  Congress  throu^  the 
courts.  I  imderstand  the  Department 
plans  to  file  a  brief  In  another  anti- 
trust case  before  the  Supmne  Court 
which  d«als  with  vertical  price  re- 
straints. In  further  sumKMt  of  their 
position  that  the  laws  established  by 
Congress  prohibiting  resale  price 
maintenance  should  be  weakened 
through  Judicial  reinterpretation. 

The  Joint  resolution  does  not  ques- 
tion or  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  antitrust  cases  or 
file  briefs  with  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
any  other  court.  But  Congress,  not  the 
Department  of  Justice,  enacts  laws,  or 
when  neoessary.  changes  them.  It  has 
never  been  the  position  of  Congress 
that  vertical  price  restraints  are  not  a 
per  se  violation  of  antitrust  law.  The 
Joint  resolution  states  that.  If  the  De- 
partment seeks  changes  in  the  law. 
then  it  shaU  propose  those  legislative 
changes  to  Congress,  and  not  attonpt 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  Congress  by 
asking  the  Supreme  Court  to.  in 
effect,  create  new  legislation  through 
Judicial  interpretation. 

Vertical  price  restraints  attempt  to 
establish,  illegally,  prices  which  can  be 
charged  ^t  the  retail  level.  These  re- 
straints hot  only  are  anticompetitive, 
with  a  particularly  negative  effect  on 
small  business,  but  they  force  consum- 
ers to  pay  higher  prices.  I  believe  that 
Congress  acted  correctly  when  it  en- 
acted legl^tion  to  make  vertical  price 
restraints  lllegaL  Therefore,  I  intend 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105  be 
the  first  step  in  calling  to  the  adminis- 
tration's attention  the  need  for  strict 
enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

The  hearings  will  spedfically  focus 
on  vertical  restraints,  including  resale 
price  maintenance,  monopolisation, 
and  price  discrimination.  These  illegal 
practices^  left  unche^ed.  are  disrup- 
tive forces  that  lead  to  an  increase  in 
economic  concentration  and  must  be 
curtailed  We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  execvtive  branch  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines while  illegal  antitrust  practices, 
as  determined  by  Congress,  not  the 
Department,  take  place.  Accordingly,  I 
intend  to  insure  that  the  Department 


of  Justice  enforces  these  laws  and  does 
the  Job  it  Is  required  by  law  to  do.« 


ADDITIONAL  C08PONSOR8 

8.  loa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bbadlbt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8. 102.  a  bill  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  notify 
States  of  the  availability  of  surplus 
resl  property  and  to  convey  at  reduced 
cost  certain  surplus  real  property  for 
public  park  or  public  recreational  use 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

8.  IST 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilb)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
137.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued, 
s.  ia7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoute.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsukaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  197,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  an  independent  study  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  certain  in- 
dustry practices  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  rules  and  regulations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  silver  from  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Stockpile  through  the  issu- 
ance of  silver  coins. 

S.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmohd)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  453,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  imi>ose  a  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent duty  on  apple  and  pear  Juice. 

S.  4«T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  467.  a  biU  to  establish  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental policy  with  regard  to  re- 
spect for  human  life. 

S.  5S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollihgs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  560,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
regulate  the  laimch  of  space  objects 
by  nongovernmental  entities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  reform 
the  laws  relating  to  former  Presidents. 


S.Sfll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasseb).  the  Senator  fnun  Wyo- 
miog  (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added 
as  coQMnsors  of  S.  591,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  taxpayers  to 
designate  $1  of  any  overpayment  of 
income  tax,  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  use  by  the  VS.  Olympic 
Committee. 

S.  SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide  surplus  com- 
modities to  farmers  who  lost  grain 
stored  in  certain  insolvent  warehouses. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Stennis.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote  the  use 
of  energy-conserving  equipment  and 
biofuels  by  the  Departinent  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  to  encourage  dam 
safety. 

8.  780 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BCaryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  BCetzehbaxtm)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  780.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  maintain  a  facility  for 
the  biological  testing  of  pesticides 
under  such  act. 

8.  955 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNCAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  955,  a  bill  to  maintain 
the  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
in  space,  to  promote  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration and  utilization  of  space,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  996 

At  the  request  of  lilrs.  KASSEBAtni , 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  996.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  to 
limit  natural  gas  prices  and  to  improve 
natural  gas  pricing  and  marketing 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1006,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  15-percent  reduction  in  percentage 
depletion  for  iron  ore  and  coaL 
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S.  ItM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattisld.  the 
nmantm.  of  thc  Senator  ttxxm  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATsmuoA)  and  the  Senator 
from  WiKondn  (Mr.  Kastkh)  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  1159.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  to  extend  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  export  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oiL 

t.  llTt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oaui.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gonon)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  1179.  a  bill  to  repeal  provi- 
sions of  law  concerning  price  support 
for.  and  marketing  of.  tobacco,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1144 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bxnu>icK)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1244.  a  bill  to  amend 
tiUe  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  health 
care  for  elderly  individuals  who  re- 
quire long-term  care. 

B.  ia4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tmnuioin).  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CoHBf)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1245.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  157  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
transportation  for  next  of  kin  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  are  unaccounted  for, 
to  attend  anniul  national  meetings 
sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Fsmilies  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Mfandng  In  Southeast  Asia. 
s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stcctkr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hxniz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1255.  a  biU  to  establish  the 
Northeast-Midwest  SUtes  Federal  Hy- 
dropower  Financing  Authority. 

SvJ.  RSS.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jkpseh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BxHTSKH).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Snacs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exoh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  18.  a  joint  reso- 
lution dMignating  September  22,  1983, 
as  "American  Business  Women's  I>ay." 

S.J.  UB.  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Niooxs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DsmoH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.J.  Res.  54.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorise  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  January  1984 
as  "National  Eye  Health  Care  Month". 

%J.  KB.  TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Matkus)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (BCr.  Pncr)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  75.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
June  12.  through  18, 1983  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Week." 


■.J.  us.  VT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  CoBXif ).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hkrt).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CBiOiSTOif).  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bxdbh).  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
PH»T).  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  WiLSOH)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  SJ.  Res.  97.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial on  public  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  its  environs,  in 
honor  and  commemoration  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  allied  forces 
who  served  in  the  Korean  war. 

%J.  KKS.  ft 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hxruif )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  SJ.  Res.  98.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  2  through  October 
9. 1983.  as  "National  Housing  Week". 

S.aB.  114 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Pmssuer.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MsLcan)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  Ahdbxws)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  Res.  114.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  certain  rural  fire  protec- 
tion programs  should  receive  a  level  of 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  is  at 
least  as  high  as  the  level  of  funding 
provided  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

S.  RKS.  tSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pncr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kbhitdy). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkrt- 
sxH),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HxruN).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoRXH).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  (Mr.  BoscHWiTz).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsohgas), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
C:ranstoh).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  OLDm).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iVx.  Ihovtc)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  Res.  135.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  urgency  of  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  prdper  alinement 
of  major  international  currencies  es- 
sential to  stem  protectionism  and  aid 
early  recovery  of  world  trade  expan- 
sion. 

a  KB.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psrcy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(&fr.  GOLDWATSB),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tovitib),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkn).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Foxd).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLUifGS).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  HnicrHBCT).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (BCr.  Chafxi), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (lAr.  Dah- 


POBTR).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dbhtok),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  BuMRBt).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DBCovcna) 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  Res. 
148.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  on  the  decision  of 
the  Governments  of  Lebanon  and 
Israel  on  agreeing  to  the  arrangements 
for  this  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  Lebanon. 


■  MO.  1ST4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsuiiaoa. 
his  luune  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1274  proposed  to  S. 
529.  a  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
miipmtion  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  150— AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  CX>PIES  OF  A 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
PRINT 

ICr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JiPSXH)  submitted  a  resolution,  which 
was   referred  to   the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
8.RBS.1S0 

ReatAved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
lue  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  two 
thousand  additional  copies  of  ita  Joint  c:om- 
mittee  print  of  the  97th  Oingreas.  2d  Ses- 
sion, entitled  "The  Changing  Economics  of 
Agriculture:  Challenge  and  Preparation  for 
the  19M's". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  REFORM 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1275 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  529)  to 
revise  and  reform  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  195.  line  15,  strike  out  "(eXl)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  195.  line  17,  strike  out  "three- 
year". 

On  page  195,  line  19.  insert  after  "(bX3)" 
the  followlnr-  "and  extending  to  the  date  on 
which  such  alien  becomes  a  naturalised  citi- 
zen of  the  United  SUtes". 

On  page  196,  strike  out  lines  14  tluvugh 
31. 

On  page  195,  line  21,  strike  "except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2).". 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1276 

Mr.  CRANSTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  529.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  198,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  198,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 


"(i)  The  Attorney  General  in  bis  Mde  dto- 
eretton  may  waive  the  requirananti  of  sab- 
section  (dXiyA)  or  (dXSXA)  In  eases  whk:h 
would  result  in  exceptional  and  extreme 
tiardsliip  to  the  alien  or  to  Ilia  spouse, 
parent,  or  child. 

The  dedalon  to  grant  or  deny  such  a 
waiver  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court 
or  administrative  proceeding  in  the  United 
States. 


.atcB.  I 

CRANSTON 


AMENDMENT  NO. 
1277 


Mr.  CRANSTON  propoaed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  S.  S39.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  197,  line  6,  strike  out  "No"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4).  no". 

On  page  197,  line  9,  strike  out  "No"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4),  no". 

On  page  197,  line  12.  strike  out  "deporta- 
tion or". 

On  page  197,  lietween  line  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  A  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  may  review  any  denial  of  adjustment 
of  status  under  this  section  if  sudi  denial 
were  raised  ki  a  deportation  proceeding  con- 
ducted under  this  Act  and  if  such  review  is 
Iwaed  solely  upon  the  admlnlstrattve  record 
established  at  the  time  of  Uie  review  and  if 
the  findings  of  fact  and  dnomlnation  con- 
tained in  such  record  shaD  be  conclusive 
unless  the  applicant  can  establish  gross 
abuse  of  discretion  or  that  the  findings  are 
directly  contrary  to  clear  and  convincing 
facts  contained  In  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole.  I 

CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1278 

BCr.  CRANSTON  propoaed  an 
amendment  (subsequently  modified) 
to  the  bill  8.  529,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  195,  on  lines  14  and  15,  add  the 
foUowing:  ''A  duly  attested  declaration 
under  penalty  of  perjury  Iqr  such  individ- 
ual's employer,  who  is  a  VA.  citlsen.  of  con- 
tinuous residency  by  an  individual  applying 
for  adjustment  of  status  under  this  section 
shall  constitute  only  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  physical  presence  for  purposes  of 
this  section." 


McCUTRE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMlatDMENT  NO.  1279 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Snais.  BCr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Towkh,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Crahstoii.  Mr.  DiCoh- 
cnri,  and  Mr.  DoMKmcx)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  529.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  followini: 

Section  2^  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1S57)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tliis  section,  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  tbe 
Service  may  not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
a  farm  or  other  agricultural  operation  with- 
out a  properly  executed  warrant.". 


I^AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1280 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  CHiLn.  Mr.  Mothihah. 
Mr.  BBarsm.  Mr.  Sfkrr,  Mrs.  Haw- 
KiKS.  Mr.  JoHHSTOH,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Laptbnbebg.  Mr.  Towxa,  Mr.  Leaht. 
Mr.  MusKOWSKi.  Blr.  Inouyc.  Mr. 
CocHBAN.  Mr.  BoKEN,  and  Mr.  BCatsu- 
HAOA)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  S.  529.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  sppropriate  place  in  tbe  bill  insert 
the  f ollowtair- 

Sac  .  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
imburse a  State  for  the  costs  Incurred  by 
such  State  for  the  imprisonment  of  any 
alien  who  is  convicted  of  a  felony  by  such 
State. 

(b)  An  alien  referred  to  In  sutisection  (a)  is 
any  alien,  as  defined  in  section  lOKaXS)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  other 
than— 

(1)  an  alim  who  was  issued  an  immigrant 
visa  or  ittm  otherwise  acquired  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  and  who  was  subject  to  the  nu- 
merical limitations  contained  in  section  207 
(a)  of  the  Immigraticm  and  Nationality  Act 
(other  than  an  alien  accorded  the  status  of 
a  temporary  or  permanent  resident  under 
section  24SA  of  such  Act); 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  an  Immediate  relative 
wltliin  the  meaning  of  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act:  and 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  a  nonimmigrant  within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (G)  of 
section  lOKaXlS). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  ttUs  Act. 

(d)  This  amendment  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1, 1983. 


HATFIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 
ABfENDMENT  NO.  1281 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Bir. 
Kbhnsdt,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
JiPSBN),  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  529.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  108,  line  11,  strike  out  "Within" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provid- 
ed tai  paragraph  (3),  Within". 

On  page  110,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"(3XA)  Before  the  President  Implements 
any  ctiuige  in  or  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  which  would  require 
an  individual  to  present  a  new  card  or  other 
document  (designed  q>eclficaUy  for  use  for 
tills  purpose)  at  the  time  of  hiring,  recruit- 
ment, or  referral,  he  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a 
rnwrt  setting  forth  his  proposal  to  imple- 
ment such  a  change  or  addition.  No  such 
change  or  addition  may  be  implemented  if, 
within  30  calendar  days  after  receiving  such 
report,  the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  It  ob- 
jects to  the  implementation  of  such  change 
or  addition. 

"(4XA)  Any  such  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  considered  in  tbe  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (5). 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
reaoluttons  under  paragraph  (3),  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
pmted  by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 


be  treated  as  higiily  privileged  in  tlie  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(SXA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (8).  the 
continuity  of  a  sflon  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die,  and  the  days  on  wtilch  either 
House  is  not  in  seasion  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  period  Indteated. 

"(B)  Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  tills 
subsection  are  enacted— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Soiate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3),  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragrapbs  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(11)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  tbe  Senate. 

"(CXi)  If  the  committee  of  tbe  Senate  to 
which  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  is  excluded  under  subparagraph  (A), 
it  is  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  introduced  with  respect  to  the 
same  certification  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee,  except  that  no  motion  to 
discharge  shall  be  in  order  after  the  ccmi- 
mittee  has  reported  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  certif  icaticHi. 

"(ii)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  clause 
(1)  may  be  made  only  by  a  Senator  favoring 
the  resolutitm.  is  privileged,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  lie  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(DXi)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privUeged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  uot  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wtiicii  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(ii)  DelMite  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  delntable  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(ill)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

"(iv)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit   debate    on    a   resolution,    debatable 
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_   ^, to  not  deteUble.  No 

Bt  to.  or  mottflf  to  rcoommlt,  a 

naotutkn  to  In  order  in  tbe  Senate. 


BZNMEDT  AMENDMENT  NO.  1282 

Mr.  KKNNEDT  propoaed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  8.  529.  supra,  as  fol- 
knra: 

On  pace  M7.  between  lines  7  and  8.  InMrt 
thefoDowlnr 

laotfJiaTioB  Bsvnw  commsioii 

Sac.  SOa.  (a)  Tbere  to  ectabltobed  the  I«- 
g.M«»M«»  Review  OoBimtaiion  (hereafter  in 
ttato  Motion  referred  to  as  the  "ConuniS' 
ilan'*)  whleh  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
««M«iy  indtrfchials  of  the  private  sector.  The 
President  shall  ilTT*g"***  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  oampeosatlon  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
Am^y  nU  payable  for  06-18  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day.  including 
travel  time,  such  member  to  ensated  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  ss  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  All  members  of  the 
CommlsBlon  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
BUbatatence.  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
theta- duties. 

(eXl)  The  Commission  shaU  meet  at  the 
^■^11  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  once 
every  S  months. 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
program  to  adjust  the  status  of  aliens  under 
section  a4SA  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act: 

(2)  keep  the  President  currently  and  fully 
informed  on  the  degree  of  compliance  with 
the  proviiions  of  such  section:  and 

(3)  prepare  and  transmit,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act.  to  the  President,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  sununariztng  the  progress 
made  since  such  date  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  section  24SA 
of  such  Act.  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions whidi  the  Commission  may  have. 

(e)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  thto  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. The  Coaunission  may  admintoter 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission. 

(f)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  to  authorised  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
in  order  to  assist  the  Cmnmission  in  carry- 
ing out  thto  section. 

(g)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated sudi  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  proviBions  of  thto  section. 

(h)  The  provlrions  of  thto  section  shall 
terminate  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thto  Act 

On  page  103.  in  the  table  of  contents, 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  302.  insert 
the  following: 
"See.    303.    Legalisation    Review    Commls- 


8IMF80N  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1283 

Mr.  SIMF80N  propoaed  an  amend 
ment  to  the  bill  8.  529,  supra,  as  fol 
Iowa: 

On  page  181.  line  22  delete  all  words  after 
the  word  "unless"  through  page  183.  line  3 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

"(1)  the  average  number  of  refusato  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationato  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.0  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  nationato  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"ill)  the  average  number  of  refusato  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationato  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationato  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year. 

"(C>  Fy>r  each  fiscal  year  (within  the  pUot 
program  period)  after  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  was  a 
pilot  country  in  the  previous  ftocal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  total  of  nimiber  of  nationato  of 
that  country  who  were  excluded  from  ad- 
mission or  withdrew  their  application  for 
sdmission  during  such  previous  fiscal  year 
as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor,  and 

"(11)  the  total  number  of  nationato  of  that 
country  who  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  during  siKh  previous  fiscal 
year  and  who  vioUted  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mission. 

was  less  than  2.0  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  nationato  of  that  country  who 
applied  for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors during  such  previous  fiscal  year,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  another  country,  the 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless— 

"(I)  the  average  number  of  refusato  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationato  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  3.0  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  nationato  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"(II)  the  average  number  of  refusato  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationato  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.S  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationato  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year." 

On  page  180.  line  2  insert  the  word 
"health"  Immediately  after  the  word  "wel- 
fare". 

On  page  US.  line  20.  delete  1858(b)  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  18Sl(b). 

Page  192,  after  line  18.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Admlntotrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
83  UAC.  377.  as  amended,  the  Attorney 
General  to  hereby  authorised  to  expend 
from  the  appropriation  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcemoit  of  the  act. 
such  amounte  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
leasing  or  acquisition  of  real  property  in  the 
fullfllment  of  thto  section.  Thto  authority 
shall  end  two  years  from  enactment" 

On  page  192.  line  19.  delete  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(6)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  108.  line  11  delete  everything 
after  the  word  "or"  through  the  word  "sub- 


dause"  In  line  14  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"where  no  such  documentation  to  available." 
On  page  162.  line  8  insert  "or  (4)"  immedi- 
ate after  "(3)". 

On  page  183.  line  13  Insert  "or  303(bX4)" 
lmmi^f^*'y  after  "308(bX2)". 

On  page  182.  line  16  insert  "or  (4)"  Imme- 
dUtely  after  "(2)". 

On  page  210.  line  23  immediately  after  the 
comma,  insert  the  foUowlng:  "caav>iled  and 
validated  in  accordance  with  sound  sUttatl- 
cal  practice." 

On  page  211  delete  lines  8  and  7  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr  "The  initial 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  and  three  addlUonal  reporU  be  submit- 
ted every  two  years  thereafter." 

Page  178.  beginning  on  line  2.  strike  out 
"or.  with  respect"  and  aU  that  follows 
through  "him"  on  line  7. 

Page  178.  line  17.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ".  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  aUens  who  ss  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act  meet 
the  qualifications  for  a  waiver  of  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  under 
paragraph  (A)  of  section  212(e)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Natimiality  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  (a)  of  thto  section)". 

On  page  HI.  on  line  16.  delete  "(2)  When- 
ever the  Attorney  General"  through  the 
end  of  the  page  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  (1) 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
person  or  entity  to  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  employment  recruitment  or  re- 
ferral in  violation  of  subsection  (a):  or  (11) 
within  an  18  month  period  issues  to  a 
person  or  entity  a  second  notice  of  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  and  the  two  notices 
charge  violations  involving  a  total  of  five  or 
more  individuals,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  the  appropriate  dto- 
trict  court  of  the  United  States  requesting 
such  equitable  relief,  including  a  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order  against  the  person  or  entity. 
as  the  Attorney  General  deems  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  composed 
of  distinct,  physically  separate  subdivisions 
each  of  which  provides  separately  for  iU 
own  hiring,  recruiting  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment, each  such  subdivision  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  person  or  entity  if 
such  hiring,  recruiting  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment to  not  under  the  direct  control  of 
another  subdivision  or  any  entity  or  office 
exercising  final  management  authority  over 
such  subdivtoions. 

On  page  209,  line  5  immediately  before 
the  word  "temporary"  insert  the  following: 
"agricultural  labor  transition,  program  and 
the" 

On  page  210  delete  lines  3  and  4  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"The  report  on  the  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act  and  the  report  on  the  agricultural 
labor  transition  program  each  year  for 
three  years  beginning  a  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act" 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1284 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Leaht)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  529 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  138,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
thto  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
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person  wh6  is  the  suhieet  o(  audi  anillea- 
tlon  for  asylum,  refugee  status.  wtthtioMtng 
of  depottation.  or  any  othar  application 
arising  under  a  claim  of  petaecutlon  on  ac- 
count of  race,  rellglan.  poBtlcal  opinion,  na- 
tionaUty,  or  membenhlp  in  a  partlralar 
social  groop.  provided  however,  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  limit  the  authortty  <tf 
any  agency  to  withhold  inf ocmatlaa  pursu- 
ant to  the  Freedom  of  Inf onaatlon  Act 


AUTHi 


FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO 

oa 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorted 
to  meet  during  the  sesshm  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  18.  at  10 
ajn..  to  hold  a  hearing  <m  controlling 
space  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cfxtaait- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  sesslim  of  the 
Senate  oa  Wednesday.  May  18.  at  1:30 
pjn.,  to  eonsitier  the  following  nomi- 
nations: 

Myles  Robert  Rein  Frechette,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Republic  of  Cameroon; 

Robert  Srendon  Keating,  of  Washington. 
D.C  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  df  Madagascar,  and  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  oompensa- 
tkm  as  Aztbaasador  to  the  Federal  and  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  the  Comoros. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
soacomntTB  oa  aovamaaTSL  wncnacr 
AMS  THB  Disnacr  or  oounaiA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  SubocMn- 
mittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  CtdumUa  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  emergency 
preparedness  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coiaotm  OM  aovBumsauL  aptaiks 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  19.  at 
9:30  ajn..  to  hold  an  ovmight  hearing 
on  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oomtRTB  oa  poaanw  aauxiom 

Mr.  srkvENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  19,  at  3 
pjn.,  to  consider  the  nmninatlon  of 
Curtin  WSnsor,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Costa  Rica. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
soBOOKmn^  oa  sans  oomtkol.  CKssm. 

maaaaxioasL  ORaAnoaa.  ams  aavnoa- 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  SiAcom- 
mittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans, 
International  Operations,  and  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rdations  be  authorized  to  meet 
durtaig  the  session  of  the  Soiate  on 
Thursday.  May  19.  at  10  ajn..  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  UJV.  Regulations— Food 
and  Other  Exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOmtimE  OH  miBOT  AMB  aATORAI. 
BKSODKCBS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <»n8ent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May 
19,  at  10:30  aon.,  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  geopolitics  of  strategic 
and  oltical  minerals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEliCENTS 


FIFTH    ANNIVERSART    OF    SEN- 
TENCING OP  DR.  YURI  ORLOV 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago  today,  on  May  18.  1978.  Dr.  Turi 
Orlov.  the  renowned  Soviet  physicist 
and  founder  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
mcmitoring  group,  was  sentenced  to  7 
years  of  strict  regtane  labor  camp  and  5 
years  internal  exile.  While  his  alleged 
crime  was  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda,"  his  real  calme  was  that 
he  dared  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  its  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Thanks  to  the  painstaking  efforts  of 
Orlov  and  other  (»iut«eou8  members 
of  the  Moscow,  Ukrainian.  Lithuanian, 
Armenian,  and  Georgian  Helsinki 
grouiis,  who  monitored  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  in  the  West  have  been  able  to  get  a 
better  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  significan(%  of 
Yuri  Orlov's  efforts  in  bringing  to 
International  attention  the  extent  of 
human  rights  violations  in  the 
U.8J3JI.  and  for  effectively  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  Soviet 
repremion  must  not  be  underestimat- 
ed. Men  and  women  the  world  over 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  of 
his  principled  stand  and  deep  convic- 
tion that  individuals  have  dignity  and 
that  their  fundamental  rights  must 
not  be  trampled  upon  by  repressive 
state  organs.  The  over  1  billion  people 
residing  in  the  35  nations  which  are 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  es- 
pecially owe  Dr.  Orlov  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Helsinki  monitoring 


groups  a  debt  of  graUtude  for  persist- 
ently reminding  us  of  the  essence  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  poasi- 
biUties  it  offers. 

OBLOv's  stroATioa  caincAL 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ideals  which 
the  final  act  emboKlles,  the  S(}viet  Gov- 
ernment's Inhumane  treatment  of  this 
noble  individual  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  not 
to  mention  a  further  tragic  exaiiu>le  of 
its  glaring  contempt  for  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  final  act. 

Throughout  his  5-year  term.  Orlov 
has  suffered  humiliating  treatment 
which  amounts  to  entended  torture- 
exhausting  forced  labor,  unnourishing 
food,  and  extreme  cold.  He  has  qpent  a 
major  portion  of  his  camp  term  in 
prison,  solitary  confinement,  or  in  var- 
ious punishment  cells.  He  has  been 
denied  correspondence  rights.  His 
wife,  Irina,  who  has  written  numerous 
i4)peals  on  his  behalf,  has  not  been 
permitted  to  visit  him.  In  addition,  the 
authorities  have  taken  every  possible 
measure  to  prevent  him  from  continu- 
ing his  scientific  research.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Orlov's  situation  is  critical. 
According  to  his  wife.  Irina.  he  is  in 
extremely  poor  health  and  his  life  is 
in  danger.  He  is  currently  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Despite  his  illness, 
he  has  been  thrown  into  solitary  con- 
finement. I  have  just  received  word 
that  Irina  recently  appealed  to  Soviet 
Secretary-General  Andropov  to  exam- 
ine the  possibility  of  early  release  in 
light  of  her  husband's  deteriorating 
health. 

It  is  essential  for  us,  as  Members  of 
this  esteemed  body,  not  to  forget  Yuri 
Orlov  and  all  of  the  other  imprisoned 
and  persecuted  Helsinki  monitors.  The 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid  meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  on  which  I  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman,  has  voiced  our 
deepest  <»ncem  over  the  plight  of 
Yuri  Orlov  on  numerous  occasions.  If 
the  Helsinki  accords  are  to  have  any 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  our  Nation  and  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  must  insist 
on  conscientious  observance  of  agree- 
ments set  forth  in  that  doiniment  by 
all  the  signatory  states.  By  insisting 
upon  justi<x  for  prisoners  of  con- 
stdence  such  as  Yuri  Orlov  we  not  only 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  Helsinki 
process,  we  also  remain  faithful  to  our 
own  values.* 


NOMINATION  OF  DANIEL  G.  AM- 
STUTZ  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OP  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND 
COMMODITY  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Daniel  G. 
Amstutz,  who  has  been  nominated  to 
serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture   for    International    Affairs    and 
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Commodity  Protmns.  This  position 
demaiMto  full  familiarity  with  and  ex- 
pertlae  in  both  internatbxial  and  do- 
meatle  agrteultund  programs  and  poli- 
cies. Mr.  Amstuts  is  eminently  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  diversity  of 
moUems  and  issues  which  confront  a 
peram  in  this  position. 

P^M*  nearly  25  years,  he  was  associat- 
ed with  Cargill.  Inc..  a  Minneiu»olis- 
based  commodity  trade  and  marketing 
corporation.  During  that  period  he 
held  positions  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Carglll  Investor 
Services:  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  feed  grain  merchandisinr. 
and.  deputy  director  of  wheat  mer- 
chandising. In  these  and  other  capac- 
ities, he  was  directly  involved  in  do- 
mestic and  international  agricultural 
trade  and  worked  with  the  wide  varie- 
ty of  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

His  l<Big  association  with  a  Biinneso- 
ta-based  agricultural  trade  and  mar- 
keting firm  provided  him  a  microcosm 
of  the  domestic  agricultural  situation. 
Minnesota  agriculture   is   highly   di- 
verse and  the  problems  and   issues 
which  confront  the  Minnesota  farm 
sector   often   duplicate   those   which 
affect  the  domestic  farm  sector  in  gen- 
eraL  Minnesota  is  also  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's   major    agricultural    exporting 
States.   The    experience   of   woricing 
with  a  major  agricultural  trade  and 
marketing  firm  while  being  based  in 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  agricultural 
trade  and  marketing  States  makes  Mr. 
Amstuts  acutely  aware  of  the  practical 
problems  confronting  U.S.  agriculture. 
He  has  also  served  as  manager  of 
Cargill's  activities  in  Germany   and 
Scandinavia.  While  Uving  in  Hamburg. 
Germany,  he  helped  create  Cargill's 
overseas   organization.   TRADAX.   in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  This  gave  him 
firsthand  experience  in  international 
agricultural  trade— invaluable  experi- 
ence which  well  suits  the  requirements 
of  the  position  he  has  been  nominated 
for. 

Since  1978.  he  has  been  general  part- 
ner in  charge  of  commodity  activities 
for  Goldman.  Sachs  A  Co.  of  New 
York,  a  major  investment  banking 
firm,  and  he  is  currently  director  of 
the  Natl<mal  Grain  A  Feed  Associa- 
tion. His  mantnation  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  farm  groups.  Including 
the  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

In  short.  Mr.  Amstuts  is  right  for 
this  extremely  demanding  position. 
UjS.  agriculture  is  facing  difficult 
challenges,  both  dcnnestically  and 
internationally,  and  the  position  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated  is  the 
focal  point  for  addressing  and  resolv- 
ing these  challenges.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Mr.  President.  I  urge  rapid  con- 
sideration and  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Amstuts  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs.* 


STAMP  HONORING  JUSTICE 
HUGO  BLACK 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  many  who  are  urging 
the  issuance  of  a  stamp  honoring  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black.  Justice  Black's  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  American 
constitutional  law  was  extraordinary. 
He  championed  application  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  the  SUtes.  and  his  views 
on  the  first  amendment  largely  carried 
the  day.  As  a  Senator,  he  was  a  lead- 
ing congressional  investigator  and 
sponsored  the  first  minimum  wage 
law. 

Only  three  other  Justices  have  had 
stamps  issued  in  their  honor— Justices 
Holmes.  MarshaU.  and  Stone.  Again  I 
urge  that  Justice  Black  be  added  to 
this  list.« 


LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  l^.  President,  the 
Racine.  Wis..  Journal  Times  of  April  8, 
1983.  carried  a  commentary  by  a 
former  South  Dakota  resident  which 
is  highly  pertinent  to  the  foreign 
policy  debates  of  the  day. 

Gene  Malone.  an  American  history 
teacher  at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
recalls  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  and  how 
we  can  profit  from  them  today. 

Many  of  the  very  same  voices  that 
dominated  the  Vietnam  debate  are 
being  heard  today,  whether  it  be  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement,  the  de- 
fense budget  or  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
tain the  Marxist  beachhead  in  Central 
America. 

Their  advice  led  to  the  tragedy  that 
Indochina    represents    to    the    world 
today.  Should  we  listen  to  them  again? 
Idr.  BCalone  believes  not  and  offers 
some    convincing    testimony    in    his 
column     headlined.      "Teacher     cites 
needs  in  quest  for  freedom."  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Racine  (Wte.)  Journal  Ttaaes, 
Apr.  8.  1M3] 
TucHn  Cms  Neds  in  Qusst  roR  Fuedoii 
(By  Gene  Malone) 
The  history  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
"friend  of  freedom"  In  the  last  20  years 
should  be  studied  very  carefully.  To  repeat 
wrons  actions  or  to  act  on  wrong  conclu- 
sions is  folly  repeated. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  the  American  free- 
dom poet,  said.  "True  freedom  Is  to  share  all 
the  chains  our  brothers  wear,  and.  with 
heart,  and  hand,  to  be  earnest  to  make 
OTHERS  free." 

The  war  to  keep  South  Vietnam  free 
began  for  the  United  SUtes  in  1964.  Ten 
years  later  the  Communist  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  with  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  over-ran  the  strussUns  forces  of 
freedom  in  the  South.  It  was  over! 

Tea.  I  remember  it  all  well.  While  our  sol- 
diers fought  to  Iceep  South  Vietnam  free. 


the  media  here  inoeMsntly  bombed  ua  with 
word  pictures,  saying  It  was  only  a  dvtt  war 
tha«:  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  in  daily  vtolatioD  of  human  righU  to 
the  people. 

The  Domino  theory,  aaerting  that  if 
South  Vietnam  fell  to '  the  Communist 
hordes  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would  fall. 
was  erroneous.  And  back  in  the  United 
States  our  SUte  Department  limited  our 
servicemen  in  such  ways  that  it  would  be 
ImpMBible  to  end  the  war.  Little  was  re- 
quired of  our  people  In  this  strugi^.  but  the 
parenU  of  50.000  Americans  killed  In  the 
war  were  anguished. 

Tes,  I  remember  the  unbreUa-front  groups 
that  marched  for  "Surrender  with  Honor." 
and  Jane  Fonda's  trips  to  North  Vietnam  to 
bring  greetings  to  the  "other  side."  And  the 
"peace  priests,"  those  seddng  altemaUves 
by  "fleeing  to  Canada."  and  the  tortured 
American  POWs  who  returned  from  the  war 
area  whUe  leading  "peaceniks"  said  the 
POWs  had  been  treated  weU. 

And  the  books,  propaganda  materials; 
speakers  that  crisscroaed  our  country  de- 
nouncing our  help  to  South  Vietnam  and 
extolling  the  virtue  of  "socialist  liberation": 
the  political  rhetoric  and  the  news  with 
nightly  bias  toward  the  "revolutionary  ac- 
tivists" who  sought  to  take  over  to  stamp 
out  freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 

Tes,  yes,  the  last  20  years  have  been  a 
nightmare  to  those  who  knew  and  know 
that  freedom  was  undermined  and  the  war 
lot  here  at  home. 

The  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  that  our  sol- 
diers were  not  allowed  to  win.  the  propagan- 
da war  by  the  media  and  well-organized 
forces  were  successful  in  manipulating  the 
truth  to  sow  confusion  and  doubt,  the 
domino  fear  was  real  as  all  of  S.E.  Asia  had 
fallen.  The  rhetoric  about  human  rights,  it's 
only  a  civil  war.  Russia  has  no  part  in  aiding 
the  guerrilla  forces,  was,  of  course,  false. 

Now,  the  exact  plan  for  freedom's  defeat 
in  El  Salvador  and  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica Is  being  Implemented  with  the  insulting 
reminder,  "Remember  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam." The  parroted  "lessons  of  Vietnam" 
oosed  by  the  surrender-now  fifth  colimui  In 
'  America  and  the  gloating  monopoly  press 
are  the  false  conclusions  that  alert  Ameri- 
cans reject.  The  "Surrender  Folks"  say  the 
lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  we  should  never 
get  Involved  in  the  struggle  for  liberation 
from  communism. 

Defense  of  freedom  as  a  universal  concept 
maintains  that  free  nations  ought  to  be  In- 
terested that  others  and  even  their  neigh- 
bora  should  not  be  in  bondage— poUtlcal, 
economic  or  spiritual.  The  lesson  we  must 
learn  from  Vietnam  is  that  all  Americans 
must  sacrifice  for  freedom  If  the  goal  is 
clear  and  our  country  commits  Itself  to  that 
goal— or  at  least  not  undermine  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  an  English  phUosopher, 
once  said,  "War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the 
ugliest  thing:  The  decayed  and  degraded 
sUte  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which 
thinks  nothing  worth  a  war  is  worse.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  which  he  cares  about  more 
than  his  personal  safety  is  a  miserable  crea- 
ture who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  unless 
made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better 
men  than  himself." 

How  much  a  nation  should  give  to  help 
another  maintain  freedom  is  subject  to 
great  moral  discussion  and  differences,  but 
sacrifice  for  freedom  is  not  a  new  notion. 

Presi^t  Harry  Truman  said,  "The  free 
peopl^of  the  world  look  to  us  for  support 
In  malntaliUng  their  freedom.  If  we  falter  In 


our  leadership,  we  may  endanger  the  peaee 
of  the  world-««nd  we  shall  surely  endanger 
the  welfare  of  our  own  nattao." 

Freedom  forces  lost  in  the  battle  to  save 
South  Vietnam.  Look  at  it  today:  a  faceleM. 
treedomless.  foraaken  land.  DJB.  AmtiSM- 
dor  to  the  Ubited  Hatlons.  Jeane  Kixkpat- 
ridt.  stated.  '^How  can  it  be  that  penons  ao 
deeply  committed  to  the  Ubeiation  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  .  .  .  were  so  little 
affected  by  ttie  enslavement  that  followed 
their  liberaUOn?  Why  are  Western  Laier- 
als— who  often  are  such  smart  people— such 
slow  teamen  about  Communism?"  That  is  a 
very  good,  unanswered  question. 

Winston  ClkurchlU  noted.  "If  you  do  not 
fight  for  what  is  right  when  you  can  easily 
win  without  bloodshed,  if  you  do  not  fight 
when  the  vidUxry  will  be  easy  and  not  too 
costly,  the  mement  may  come  when  you  wlU 
have  a  fight  with  all  the  odds  against  you 
and  with  <uily  a  precarious  chance  of  surviv- 
al ..  .  Tou  tiay  even  have  to  fight  wh«a 
there  is  no  hope  of  victory,  for  it  is  better  to 
perish  than  to  live  as  slaves." 

And  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  sums  the  pri- 
orities of  llile  with.  "For  what  avail  the 
plagh  or  sal  or  land  or  life  If  freedom 
faU?"« 


SENATOR  BILL  BRADLEY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  Join  many  of  my  House  col- 
leagues today  from  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  In  bringing  forth  a  recent 
article  from  the  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark  on  the  State's  senior  Senator. 

The  article  aptly  characterizes  Bnx 
Bradley's  dtyle  and  determination,  at- 
tributes re^Tonsible.  no  doubt,  for  his 
wide  acceptance  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Star-Ledger.  May  15. 19831 
Snu.  SooaniG— PsBsisxBRS  Masks 
BkaolbtSttlb 

I  By  Robert  Cohen) 

WASHiHGTOif.— When  BUI  Bradley  was 
growing  up  in  the  small  Miaaissippi  River 
town  of  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  he  would  place 
obstacles  on  the  basketball  court  to  dribbte 
around,  and  spend  hour  after  hour  choreo- 
graphing and  perfecting  every  move  and 
shot  he  could  imagine. 

Bradley,  ays  his  mother,  was  always 
ready  to  go  extra  lengths  to  achieve  his 
goals,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  usual- 
ly willing  to  adjust  their  routine  to  accom- 
modate their  son. 

"We  waited  many  dinners  for  BUI  to  shoot 
25  straight  free  throws.  It  got  to  be  a 
normal  way  to  live."  recalled  Susan  Crowe 
Bradley  earVer  this  month  when  her  son 
was  inducted  into  the  Basketball  HaU  of 
Fame. 

Two  decades  later,  after  endless  practice 
and  singleminded  determination  had  made 
him  a  nationally  known  coUege  and  profes- 
sional basketbaU  star.  Bradley  used  the 
same  technique  to  learn  the  ropes  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  fiist  months  after  his  election, 
Bradley  set  aside  large  chunks  of  his  busy 
schedule  to  steep  himself  in  the  Senate's 
rules  and  procedures.  Floyd  Rlddlck,  the 
Senate  parliamentarian,  recalls  how  Brad- 
ley spent  more  than  100  hours  presiding 
over  debates  so  he  could  observe  the  pros, 
absorb  the  detaU  and  learn  how  to  get 
things  done. 


Now  4%  yean  Into  his  first  term  as  a  sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  Bradtey  continues  to 
display  the  same  perseverance,  preparation 
and  what  one  friend  calls  his  "burning 
desire  to  succeed." 

He  shows  these  traite  In  the  committee 
rooms,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  most  recent- 
ly In  his  plans  for  re-election. 

Political  observers  consider  Bradley  virtu- 
ally unbeatable  In  1984  and  Republicans 
wander  who  wiU  volunteer  to  run  against 
him.  Tet,  he  already  has  raised  about  $1 
million,  has  some  top  campaign  people  In 
place,  and  Is  approaching  the  upcoming 
riwtiqn  as  if  it  will  be  the  toughest  contest 
of  his  life. 

To  Bradley,  this  passion  to  achieve  and  to 
win  began  to  take  shape  at  age  13  when  a 
haskfthall  mentor  told  him  that  if  he  didn't 
practice,  he  should  be  aware  that  someone, 
■omewhere  was  practicing.  Given  roughly 
the  same  abilities,  the  coach  said,  that  other 
guy  would  beat  him  if  they  were  to  meet. 

"I  never  wanted  to  lose  because  I  didn't 
make  that  effort,"  said  Bradley.  "I  never 
wanted  to  be  unprepared." 

aadley  sees  this  driving  force  as  Just  "the 
internal  coach,"  but  a  friend  tells  him  it  is 
really  "John  Calvin  haunting  me." 

This  has  lieen  true  for  Bradley  the  All- 
America  student-athlete  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Bradley  the  Olympic  Gold  Medal 
wlimer.  Bradley  the  Rhodes  Scholar.  Brad- 
tey the  professional  basketball  player  with 
the  New  York  Knicks  for  10  years,  and  now 
Bradley  the  U.S.  senator. 

Bradley  said  his  mother  always  wanted 
him  to  be  a  success  while  his  father  wanted 
him  to  be  a  gentleman. 

"Neither  wanted  me  to  be  a  basketball 
player  or  a  poUticlan."  said  Bradley. 

When  he  left  the  baskeball  arena  and  en- 
tered the  staid  Senate  in  1979,  Bradley  not 
only  set  out  to  master  his  new  job  like  he 
did  his  old  one,  but  he  was  determined  to 
wipe  away  any  thought  that  he  might  be 
Just  a  sports  celebrity. 

Kadley  by  all  accounts  has  become  an  ac- 
complished member  of  the  club.  His  col- 
leagues say  he  has  gotten  their  attention  be- 
cause he  Is  thinking  about,  searching  for 
and  proposing  some  answers  to  questions 
dealing  with  taxes,  the  economy  and  energy. 

"He  picked  a  few  areas,  esUbllshed  a  rep- 
utation as  being  knowledgeable  and  he 
gained  respect,"  said  Sen.  Jospeh  Biden  (D- 
Del.) 

Some  of  the  issues  Bradley  has  chosen  are 
tough.  c(Hnplex,  and  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  immediate  solutions.  They  are  the  issues 
that  do  not  necessarily  yield  short-term  po- 
Utlcal gains. 

Bradley  has  come  to  be  known  for  his  cau- 
tious, analytical  approach.  He  avoids  the  po- 
Utlcal soapbox  and  reserves  judgment  when 
he  has  not  thoroughly  reviewed  a  problem. 

Gordon  Maclnnes  Jr.,  thie  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Broadcasting 
Authority  and  the  campaign  manager  for  a 
1976  Bradley  primary  opponent,  said  the 
senator  has  a  "blurred  image." 

"It's  tough  to  see  a  comer  on  the  guy," 
said  Maclimes.  "He's  lUuminating  on  de- 
scribing what  the  situation  is  and  how  com- 
plicated It  Is  and  what  needs  to  be  looked  at, 
but  It's  difficult  to  know  what  he  thinks 
about  a  situation  and  what  be  proposes." 

Larry  Pleisher,  Bradley's  friend  and  the 
lawyer  for  the  National  BasketbaU  Associa- 
tion playera'  union,  said  the  senator  has 
always  been  this  way. 

"S(Hne  of  us  are  free  wheeling,"  said 
Fleisher.  "He  won't  get  involved  in  anything 
unless  he  analyzes  it  and  knows  what  it  is. 


This  was  done  before  his  poUtical  days.  It  is 
not  related  to  him  trying  to  cover  his 
fanny." 

Bradley's  mother  agreed.  "BiU  never  gives 
an  immediate  opinion,"  she  said. 

Fleisher  said  Bradtey  "keeps  himself  from 
being  emotional" 

"He  is  not  a  guy  who  wiU  be  marching  in 
the  streets  with  people  cheering  behind 
him.  It's  not  his  style,"  said  Pleisher. 

Bradley  says  he  knows  he's  not  the  most 
dyiuunic  speaker  in  the  world,  but  like  ev- 
erything else,  he's  working  on  it.  "I  used  to 
see  at  least  three  people  sleeping  in  the  au- 
dience, but  there  are  fewer  now,"  he  says  in 
typical  self-deprecating  humor. 

Asked  what  arouses  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion. Bradley  thought  for  a  moment,  sub- 
tracted the  word  righteous  from  the  ques- 
tion, and  said: 

"I  guess  to  summarizetbriefly,  it  would  be 
phonies,  buUies  and  bigots  That's  how  I 
would  put  it,  and  I  suppose  in  the  poUtlcal 
context,  there  are  some  of  those  around,  but 
I  guess  that's  evident." 

When  it  was  suggested  he  is  not  often 
heard  railing  against  the  "phonies.  buUles 
and  bigote."  the  senator  pointed  out  that 
"poUtics  operates  on  many  levels,  and 
speech  is  only  one  of  them." 

"The  important  thing  is  to  be  effective,  to 
get  things  done  and  to  try  and  be  clear," 
said  Bradley. 

When  Bradley  came  to  the  Senate,  he  lob- 
bied influential  Democrats  for  his  energy 
and  finance  committee  assignments,  and 
was  repeatedly  told  there  are  two  types  of 
senaton,  workhorses  and  showhorses. 

By  nature,  Bradley  chose  to  be  a  work- 
horse. 

"On  a  consistent  basis,  you  have  to  like 
the  nitty  gritty.  If  you  view  the  Senate  only 
as  an  opportunity  to  make  speeches,  then  I 
think  you  don't  understand  how  it  works 
and  how  the  power  flows,"  said  Bradley. 

"And  in  my  own  case,  I  like  the  nitty 
gritty  and  if  anything.  I've  had  to  push 
myself  to  go  out  on  the  platform." 

Bradley's  former  New  York  Knicks  team- 
mates are  not  surprised  the  senator  favors 
fundamentals  over  showboating,  but  they 
say  he  wouldn't  have  made  it  to  Washington 
without  their  help. 

"BUI  was  a  man  in  those  days,  unfortu- 
nately, who  couldn't  match  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  pants,"  former  Knicks  teammate 
Jerry  Lucas  deadpanned  to  an  appreciative 
crowd  May  2  when  Bradley  was  inducted 
into  the  HaU  of  Fame  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

"I  think  as  I  look  back  at  my  time  with 
Bill  and  the  success  he  has  had.  I  have  to 
name  his  Knick  teammate  Dick  Bamett.  In 
those  days.  Dick  Uught  BUI  how  to  dress 
.  .  .  Perhaps  without  that  BiU  may  not  have 
gotten  past  Eighth  Avenue  in  New  York," 
said  Lucas. 

Bradley,  who  is  used  to  good-natured  rib- 
bing from  his  teammates  and  can  give  it 
back  in  kind,  said  he  is  proud  of  his  basket- 
baU days  and  the  friends  he  made  in  those 
times. 

He  also  said  he  is  now  more  comfortable 
talking  pubUcIy  about  his  former  career,  a 
fact  apparent  by  his  use  in  recent  weeks  of 
basketball  as  a  metmihor  for  his  current  en- 
deavors. 

"One  of  my  major  moments  of  insight  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  the  realization  that 
dedication  to  the  team,  the  community,  has 
a  larger,  more  important  appUcation  than  I 
ever  dreamed,"  said  Bradley.  "I  was  in  the 
Senate  about  five  months,  and  I  was  sitting 
.  in    the    Democratic    cloakroom    about    11 
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talktac  one  aen«tor  wmlkinc  up  and  down 
tlie  floor  pmIdc  one  acnator  on  the  tele- 
ithone.  one  aenator  thinking.  I  said  to 
mjfself .  Thii  Int  a  lot  different  from  the 
Knlcka  locker  room.' " 

Bradley  aid  both  activities  Involve  getting 
people  fmm  dlftercnt  backgroundi  with  dif- 
ferent czperlencea  and  personal  agenda*  to 
agree  on  a  ahared  goal  and  to  work  toward 

"That  proceM  definea  both  teamwork  and 
the  public  batereat."  aald  Bradley. 

An  aide  aaya  Bradley'a  approach  repre- 
aenU  "indualonary  polltlca."  Bradley'*  wife. 
Emeatlne.  aaya  her  huaband  la  more  com- 
fortable when  he'a  working  aa  part  of  a 


over. 


"It  is  germane  to  hia  viakm.  a  condition  he 
tunetloiH  beat  under,"  says  his  wife.  "He  be- 
Ueves  In  oonamate,  cooperation,  working 
out  individual  talenta  and  stresses  ...  He 
loves  it  He  thrives  on  it." 

Bradley  alao  is  curious  about  what  makes 
his  ooUeacues  tick,  how  different  senators 
react  and  how  coalitions  are  formed.  He 
studies  his  ctdleagues  and  is  Intrigued  how  a 
senator  la  perauaded  to  make  a  dedalcHi. 

"There  are  certain  tried  and  tested  tech- 
niques that  you  can  see  certain  people  using 
tnvt  and  over  on  the  senators,  whoever  they 
are."  said  Bradley.  Sometimes  those  tech- 
niques are  obvious,  said  Bradley,  and  some- 
times they  are  more  subtle. 

During  his  brief  tenure.  Bradley  has 
gottoi  along  with  his  political  opponents. 
t^y  campaigned  for  many  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues,  and  has  studiously  avoided  rock- 
ing many  boats.  He  is  no  maverick,  and  he 
plays  by  the  rules. 

"He's  a  brl^t  Uberal  Democrat."  said  Re- 
publican Senate  Finance  Chairman  Bob 
Dole  of  Kauas.  "I  dtmt  get  many  votes  out 
of  him.  but  he's  good  to  work  with.  If 
there's  a  problem,  hell  help  hammer  It 
out" 

Sen  Henry  M.  Jackatm  (D-Wash.)  said 

Bradley  ia  "not  one  of  those  people  who  try 

to  do  everything  at  once,  or  who  is  brash." 

"He's  humble,  quiet,  and  never  points  a 

finger  or  shouts."  said  Jackson. 

Jackson's  observation  about  Bradley's  lack 
of  rancor  appears  to  be  a  trait  that  goes 
back  a  few  years. 

"I  never  heard  him  say  a  derogatory  word 
about  a  playmate,  an  opponent  or  any  high 
school  studrat."  said  Bradley's  mother.  "His 
best  friend  ran  against  him  for  student 
oouncQ  president  and  he  never  said  a  word 
against  him." 

"Mr.  (Warren)  Bradley  is  exacUy  like 
that."  said  Mrs.  Bradley  of  her  husband,  a 
man  she  deacribed  as  an  avid  reader  and  a 
frustrated  politician.  "He  never  said  any- 
thing malicious  about  anybody." 

While  Mrs.  Bradley  accompanied  her  son 
to  his  HaU  of  Fkme  induction,  her  husband, 
a  severe  arthritic,  was  unable  to  travel  and 
remained  at  the  couple's  winter  home  in 
norlda.  Mrs.  Bradley  said  her  husband,  a 
Republican  banker,  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  been  with  his  son  on  that  day. 
Bradley,  whose  first  Interest  in  politics 
came  from  his  father,  follows  the  same  basic 
game  plan  and  approach  to  New  Jersey  poll- 
Uca  aa  he  does  In  Waahington. 

He  makea  frequent  public  appearances  in 
New  Jersey  and  has  avoided  alienating  sUte 
Democrats.  He  remains  aloof  from  state 
party  lnf«g*«t<ng.  but  helps  candidates  in  the 
general  elections. 

Some  Democrats  have  criticiaed  him  for 
not  taking  a  more  active  role,  but  former 


Gov.  Brendan  Byrne  suggesU  Bradley  right- 
ly avoids  "unneceaaary  controveray"  and 
aerves  ss  a  unifying  force  after  primary  elec- 
tions or  party  squabbles. 

"I  was  known  for  getting  Into  unneceaaary 
f  Ighta.  but  it  waa  nice  to  know  Bill  Bradley 
there  to  bind  It  all  up  when  It  waa 
aald  Byrne. 
New  Jersey  Assembly  Speaker  Alan 
Karcher  (D-Middlesex)  said  Bradley  has 
"made  between  one  and  no  enemies"  in  his 
four  and  a  half  years  in  office. 

"It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  BlU  Brad- 
ley going  in  to  campaign."  added  Kareher. 
"He's  an  event  all  by  himself." 

In  trying  to  grasp  his  politics,  some  com- 
mentators in  New  Jersey  and  in  Washington 
have  lumped  Bradley  with  a  group  of  young 
DemocraU  referred  to  as  neo-liberals. 

This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  new  gen- 
eration of  politicians  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote some  of  the  standard  values  of  the 
Democratic  Party  while  disassociating 
themselves  from  the  big  spending,  social 
welfare-state  Image  of  the  tradltonal  liberal 
Democrata. 

Bradley  neither  accepta  or  completely  re- 
JecU  the  neo-Uberal  label. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  new  agenda.  Or  a  better 
way  to  put  that  is  a  new  way  to  realise  the 
old  agenda."  Bradley  said.  "I'm  interested  in 
economic  growth— I  think  that's  the  key  to 
everything,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
agenda." 

Bradley  said  the  Democrats  must  begin 
talking  about  a  few  major  issues,  and  he 
specifically  mentioned  taxation,  education, 
arms  control,  the  environment  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

Bradley  feels  it  is  important  for  Demo- 
crats to  talk  in  broader,  national  terms  and 
not  become  "captive  to  the  narrower  inter- 
ests" by  making  too  many  small  promises. 

When  asked  about  the  traditional  Uberal 
social  agenda.  Bradley  feigns  Ignorance.  He 
later  says  he  obviously  supports  the  welfare 
and  social  services  programs,  but  feels  they 
must  be  more  efficiently  administered. 

Bradley's  major  legislaUve  initiative  so  far 
is  his  ambitious  and  detailed  plan  to  reform 
the  federal  personal  and  corporate  income 
tax  systems. 

Bradley  says  the  current  tax  system  is  too 
complex  and  unfair,  and  impedes  economic 
growth.  He  has  proposed  lowering  the  tax 
rates  and  eliminating  most  of  the  current 
deductions,  loopholes  and  exemptions. 

While  the  idea  U  not  new.  Bradley  spent 
several  years  consulting  with  economists 
and  has  offered  the  most  thorough  plan  in 
the  Congress.  He  admiU  his  proposal  faces 
stiff  opposition,  but  in  typical  fashion  says 
he  Intends  to  stick  with  it.  and  make  it  i>art 
of  the  national  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  Bradley  is  working  on  a 
plan  to  help  American  workers  cope  with 
technological  change.  The  proposal,  though 
still  on  the  drawing  board,  envisions  sever- 
ance funds  to  provide  financial  help  for  dis- 
placed workers. 

If  workers  can  be  financially  assisted 
during  a  period  of  disruption.  Bradley  said, 
a  major  obstacle  to  technological  change 
and  automation  will  be  removed,  enabling 
industry  to  more  easily  make  the  transition 
and  compete  effectively  in  world  markets. 

Some  legislators  have  sought  to  address 
the  problems  facing  American  industry  by 
calling  for  the  imposition  of  trade  restric- 
tions to  reduce  competition  from  abroad. 
Bradley:  instead,  chooses  to  avoid  this  ap- 
proach, and  in  a  typical  maneuver,  address- 
es the  problem  on  his  own  terms. 


This  way  Bradley  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the 
atlcky  traditional  argument  of  protectloo- 
lam  veisua  free  trade. 

When  he  arrived  In  Waahington  Bradley 
foeuaed  on  energy,  warned  about  the  VS. 
dependence  on  the  Inaeeure  foreign  oQ  and 
tried  to  get  the  Carter  administration  to  fOl 
the  Stateglc  Petroleum  Reaerve.  Nobody 
had  paid  much  attention  to  thia  oO  reaerve 
before,  but  Bradley  kept  the  laaue  before 
the  Senate. 

In  hia  flrat  year.  Bradley  took  on  the  oil 
companlea  and  Sen.  Ruaaell  Long  (D-Ia) 
during  the  debate  on  the  windfall  proftta 
tax  on  decontrolled  oO.  Bradley  managed  to 
get  the  tax  Increaaed  aubstantlally.  and  won 
a  backhanded  compliment  from  Long,  who 
good  naturedly  told  the  freahman  aenator 
be  might  know  how  to  play  baakethall.  bat 
he  dldnt  know  how  to  oompromlae. 

Bradley  alao  lobbied  members  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  to  win  approval 
of  hia  experimental  residential  conservation 
program  and  a  waate-to-energy  plan,  but 
both  fell  by  the  wayaide  with  Preaidoit  Rea- 
gan'a  budget  cuta. 

In  IMO  be  filled  a  vacuum  and  helped  ne- 
gotiate a  compromise  chemical  haardous 
waste  bill  known  as  the  superfund  through 
the  Senate— a  measure  important  to  a  state 
like  New  Jersey.  He  also  persisted  and  over- 
came several  defeats  to  win  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  guarantees  the  state  will 
get  its  first  VHP  television  station  In  15 
years. 

Two  years  earlier,  Bradley  spent  his  ener- 
gies throwing  facts  and  figures  at  the  Army 
to  dUvrove  their  contention  that  the  basic 
training  operation  at  Fort  Dix  was  uneco- 
nomical. In  the  end.  the  Army  retreated. 

In  March  1982  Bradley  listened  pensively 
to  several  days  of  debate,  and  then  rose  to 
call  for  the  expulsion  of  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr.,  his  fellow  New  Jersey  senator  who 
had  been  convicted  of  bribery  in  the 
Abscam  corruption  probe. 

In  IMl,  he  bucked  the  tide,  and  voted 
against  President  Reagan's  three-year  $750 
billion  tax  cut  measure  after  falling  to  win 
support  for  a  one-year  tax  cut  or  a  plan  that 
would  have  allowed  cancellation  of  the  third 
year  reduction. 

However,  he  voted  for  the  first  round  of 
Reagan  budget  cuU  in  1981.  and  1982  sup- 
ported the  budget  on  final  passage  after 
trying  to  restore  some  social  spending  cuts. 
He  also  has  supported  increased  defense 
spending. 

A  1982  survey  of  202  votes  conducted  by 
the  respected  Congressional  Quarterly  mag- 
azine shows  Bradley  sided  with  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  87  percent  of  the 
time.  The  magazine  found  in  another  survey 
of  119  key  votes  that  Bradley  opposed  posi- 
tions supported  by  President  Reagan  82  per- 
cent of  the  time  in  1982— not  a  particularly 
high  opposition  score. 

Bradley  generally  has  received  high  marks 
from  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  organteed  labor,  and  envlnmmental. 
consumer,  senior  citizens  and  good  govern- 
ment groups.  His  ratings  from  conservative 
organizations  and  business  groups  have 
been  low. 

Neil  Newhouse,  a  spokesman  for  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  Bradley's  cu- 
mulative 29  percent  rating  is  "one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  Senate." 

Despite  the  low  marks.  Bradley  has  not 
alienated  some  segments  of  the  business 
community  In  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  Hall,  vice  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
there  is  "no  doubt  that  Bradley  has  gone 
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the  wrong  wajf  on  a  numb»  of  things."  but 
be  added  that  "a  good  many  burinemmcn  in 
New  Jersey  fli^  hhn  a  reflsahlng  vcralan  of 
a  big  Vi'f^  poUiidan." 

"I  give  him  credit.  He  makes  an  effort  to 
meet  with  bugtneaa  groupa.  learn  of  their 
conoania  and  tell  them  how  he  thinks."  aald 
HalL  "They  tbaa  the  boll  back  and  forth. 
He'a  no  atuffetl  ablrt.  and  the  biiaiiwamrn 
alwajra  go  away  from  the  meetings  with 
good  feelingB." 

The  conaenattvea  dont  like  Bradley  be- 
cauae  of  hia  vfting  record,  but  Jeffrey  BeU. 
Bradley'a  1978  opponent,  ghrea  the  aenator 
credit  for  "moldng  In  a  direeUon  I  think  the 
country  will  eventually  aeoept"  regarding 
hia  plan  to  eliminate  tax  deductkma  and 
reduce  tax  ratga. 

Jay  Angof f .  a  apokeaman  for  the  Ralph 
Nader  group  toiown  aa  Congreaa  Watdu  aaid 
Bradley  haa  bem  "prrtty  good"  on  oon- 
aumer  issues,  but  has  been  disappointing 
when  It  comes  to  some  finanoe  and  tax  mat- 
ters. 

"We  wish  tale  would  be  more  a  leader  of 
the  progreash«  wing."  said  Angoff." 

Others  takei  issue  with  Bradleya  aupport 
of  eleeUve  ab^on  and  tuition  tax  eredita. 
while  aome  aay  he  ia  indedahre  on  iaaues  Uke 
El  Salvador  ahd  should  be  a  more  forceful 
criUe  of  the  President.  Bradley  says  he'a 
atUl  studying  the  Central  American  ques- 
tion. 

Bradley  responds  that  he  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  and  notes  that  many 
senators  get  stretched  too  thin  trying  to 
widen  their  band  of  issues. 

Those  who  know  Bradley  aay  he  haa  a  wry 
aense  of  humor,  a  penchant  for  one-Unera 
and  like  to  "horae  around"  and  give  imper- 
aonationa  in  private,  but  srill  not  ahow  that 
aide  very  often  In  public 

In  hia  apeedh  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  dinner. 
Bradley  told  (he  crowd  he  had  performed  in 
Maaaachusetts  many  timea,  but  never  before 
in  long  panta. 

Although  he  leU  hia  lighter  aide  ahow  now 
and  then.  Brkdley  triea  to  keep  hia  family 
life  aa  private  aa  poaaible. 

He  makes  a  amsdous  ef f«t  to  mend  time 
with  his  wife  and  his  8-year-old  daughter. 
Teresa  Ann.  whether  it's  at  their  Washing- 
ton or  Dravllle  home. 

Bradley's  Wife,  a  professor  at  Montdah- 
State  College^  says  he  uses  the  time  with  his 
fanJly  to  "rejuvenate."  although  she  points 
out  that  he  sometimes  is  put  to  work  at 
home. 

"Our  back  porch  Is  falling  apart,  and  he 
put  in  some  sails  knosringly."  said  his  wife. 
"He  even  wait  out  and  bought  the  right 
nails.  To  my  great  surprise  he  is  handy." 

Bradley  usss  his  private  time  to  read,  play 
with  his  daughter,  help  her  with  her  home- 
work, go  to  the  movies  or  get  oocaaitmal  ex- 
ercise like  jogging  or  walking,  but  he  no 
longer  plays  basketbalL 

"It's  over,"  said  Bradley.  "I  have  occasion- 
ally In  the  last  six  months  gime  out  and 
taken  a  few  Shots.  My  daughter  and  I  go  to 
the  playground  with  a  ball .  .  .  Sometimes.  I 
take  three  or!four  shots. 

"I  don't  get  enjoyment  out  of  it.' 
"I'm  not  in  the  same  condition.  I 
shoot  Jump  i^ots  or  anything.  I 
shoot  free  throws." 

Since  his  Princeton  days.  Bradley  has 
'  been  in  the  limelight,  and  very  much  a 
public  figure. 

He  has  grown  used  to  thia  condition  over 
the  years,  and  his  friends  say  he  has  learned 
to  handle  hi*  fame  and  keep  It  In  perapec- 
Uve. 

Michad  lUye,  Bradley's  friend  snd  cam- 
paign media  consultant,  said  Bradley  "has 


his  ego  in  oontrol  and  never  makes  anybody 
fed  he  is  better  than  they  are." 

Bradley's  almost  storybook  public  life,  in- 
dudlng  his  quick  aoceptanoe  in  the  Senate, 
has  fostered  repeated  speeulatkm  about  his 
future.  He  has  slwsys  had  high  expectar 
tloia  for  himself,  but  so  has  the  public 

His  next  hurdle  could  be  a  possible  leader- 
ship role  in  the  Senate,  although  wherever 
he  goea,  there  are  repeated  suggestions  that 
the  flmatr  is  only  one  rung  on  his  climb  up 
the  politieal  ladder. 

Many  suggest  that  Bradley  is  presidential 

Brailley  says  he  is  "flattered"  by  the  com- 
ments, but  dalms  not  to  give  the  subject 
any  thou^t  and  insists  he  has  no  interest 
in  any  Job  other  than  being  a  seiutor  from 
New  Jersey. 

"I  like  what  Fm  doing  now."  said  Bradley. 
"I  can  only  say  no.  it's  the  only  way  I  can 
respond.  I  learned  in  my  former  profession 
that  you  play  one  game  at  a  time.  I  don't 
have  any  expectations  or  plans." 

Ete  adds  that  he  never  plans  anything 
ei^t  or  10  years  in  advance. 

Bradley  is  no  doubt  a  patient  man  who 
takea  hia  time  tnaking  decisions,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  character  for  him  not  to  at 
least  be  th«"fc<"g  about  his  future. 

Bradley's  mother  says  the  night  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  she  puUed  out  a  letter 
he  wrote  tojier  as  a  senior  at  Princeton. 

"I  hove  to  win  a  Rhodes  scholarship,  after 
which  I  want  to  enter  the  field  of  politics 
and  become  a  n.S.  senator,"  Mrs.  Bradley 
remembered  the  letter  as  saying. 

Bradley,  with  a  bemused  look  on  his  face, 
said  he  does  not  remember  writing  that 
letter,  but  added.  "If  she  said  it.  it  must  be 
so."« 
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PROPOSED  ARBiS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
reaolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
IHTOpoeed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD  426. 

The  notifications  follow: 

DSFSMSK  SSCtnUTY  ASSISTAHCE  AGEHCT, 

Waahington,  B.C.,  May  17, 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-0I510/83ct. 
Hon.  CHsauts  H.  Pxrct. 
Okoinnan.  CommiUee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  WoMhington,  B.C. 
Dcss  Ms.  CRAntifAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Expmt  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-30  and  under 


separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Japan  for  defense  artkdes  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $26  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  offlce.  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  TransmittaL 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Oast. 

Oiractor. 


rrBAHSMiTTia  No.  83-301 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Japan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

JHflioiu 

Major  Defense  Equipment  ■ — .       $23 

Other :_. 3 

Total 26 

>  As  defined  in  section  47(«>  of  Uie  Anns  Ezpmt 
Ckmtrol  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  artides  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  24  HARPOON  missUes 
and  spare  parts  for  eight  missQes. 

(iv)  BdiUtary  department:  Navy  (LHK). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  artides  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Induded  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31. 1982. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
UM9  17. 1983. 


POUCT  JosnncATioK 

JAPAM— HAKPOOR  MISSILES  AHD  SPAKE  PASTS 

The  Crovemment  of  Japan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  24  HARPOON  missiles  and 
spare  parts  for  eight  missiles  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $26  million. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  major  political  and 
economic  powers  in  East  Asia  and  the  West- 
em  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  the  United 
States  in  ensuring  the  peace  and  stability  of 
that  region.  It  is  vital  to  the  UJB.  national 
Interests  to  assist  Japan  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 
capabUity  which  will  contribute  to  an  ac- 
ceptable military  balance  in  the  area.  This 
sale  is  consistent  with  these  VS.  objectives 
and  with  the  I960  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coop- 
eration and  Security. 

The  sale  of  these  missiles,  which  will  be 
installed  on  three  new  destroyers  being 
buUt  In  Japan,  is  in  keeping  with  United 
States  desires  that  Japan  expand  its  defense 
role.  Japan  already  employs  HARPOON 
missiles  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ab- 
sorbing these  additional  missiles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the~ba8ic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  McDonnell 
Douglas  Astronautics  Company  of  St.  Louis. 
Missouri. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Japan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  UJS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
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Dnwu^amaimiti  Am«t>wc« Aqmwt. 

W(uMii«toii,  AC  May  11.  IMX 
In  raidy  refer  to  I-01S3a/«3ct. 
Hon.  CB*aui  H.  PncT. 
CUmirmmm.  OammiUte  on  Fonien  KOation*, 
VJS.  SttuUt,  WtakinoUm.  D.C 
Vaim  Urn.  CmAoatur.  Pumnnt  to  the  re- 
portlnc  raqulreaMnta  of  SeetlOD  M(b)  of  the 
AnH  Bxport  Control  Act.  we  are  f  orw»rd- 
Inc  herewith  TnuHmlttal  No.  83-34  and 
under  ifparmty  eover  the  ciaaifled  annex 
thereto.  This  TranoBtttal  coneerm  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  propoeed  Letter  of 
(Mf cr  to  Stncapore  for  def  enae  articles  and 
aenrlees  wthnt**'*   to   cost   $M1   million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
offlee.  we  pain  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  undaaslfled  portion  of  this  TranamittaL 

Stnoerely. ^  ^ 

PHiur  C.  QtMt, 
\  INrector. 

mummTTAL  No.  83-34] 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  38(b)  of  the 

AniH  Bxpoft  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Singapore. 

(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

maiotu 

$348 


RSAP  has  the  technical  competence  neces- 
sary to  opwate  and  maintain  the  aircraft 
proposed  in  this  sale. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
wai  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  leilon. 

The  prime  contractor  wtU  be  the  Orum- 
man  Aerospace  Corporation  of  Bethpace. 
New  York. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assivament  of  31  additional  contractor 
representatives  to  Singapore  for  two  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VJS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Major  Defense  Equipment ' 
Other 


353 


Total 801 

■  Aa  deflDMl  In  wetlon  4T(«)  of  the  Anns  Export 
OoBtroiAct. 

(Ill)  Descriptitm  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Four  E-3C  aircraft  with  spare  ports. 
support  equipment,  training,  and  publica- 


(tv)  Military  department:  Navy  (SAV. 
LAN.  LAP,  OAT.  and  BCW). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensttivtty  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  SecUon  38  report:  Case  not  included 
In  section  38  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  17. 1983.  

POUCT  JusnncATiOK 

SOKAPOBB— S-SC  OISCTUrt  WTTH  BUPPUai 

The  Oovemment  of  Singapore  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  four  E-3C  aircraft 
with  spare  parts,  support  equipment,  train- 
ing, and  publicatians  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
laoimUllon. 

This  proposed  sale  will  contribute  to  the 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  objec- 
Uves  of  the  UiUted  States  by  helping  to  Im- 
prove the  security  of  a  friendly  country 
which  Is  a  contlnutaig  force  for  peace  and  re- 
gional stability  In  Southeast  Asia.  Singa- 
pore's strategic  location  commands  the  pri- 
mary route  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Reoognlilng  that  its  small  slse  could  make 
Singapore  a  target  of  aggression.  Singa- 
pore's defense  strategy  has  been  to  make  It 
dear  that  an  attack  would  be  unprof  itably 
expensive.  Singapore  sits  astride  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Malarra.  one  of 
the  world's  busiest  waterways.  Through  this 
strait  passes  the  bulk  of  West  to  East  tanker 
traffic  from  the  oU  rich  Middle-East  The  E- 
3C  aircraft  will  provide  the  Royal  Singapore 
Air  Poree  (RSAP)  with  the  capability  of 
monitoring  at  long  range  all  approaching  air 
and  surface  traffic  to  this  strategic  choke 
point.  In  times  of  increased  tensi<m.  the  in- 
telligence gathered  at  extended  ranges  will 
in  countering  potential  threats.  The 


i  Sacuaii  1  AsaisTsiwa  Aobict. 
WoMhington.  D.C.  Maw  17. 1$$3 
In  reply  refer  to  I-01433/83ct. 
Hon.  c:HAaus  H.  Pbct. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  roreign  RtUMom, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waihington.  D.C. 
Dua  Ma.  C:iiAiBiiAir.  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-38.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $57 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

Pmup  C.  Oast. 

iXrector. 

(TKAIISMITTAL  No.  83-38] 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  38(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser.  Saudi  Arabia. 
(11)  Total  Estimated  Value. 

Major  Defense  Equipment  ■ 0 

Other $57 

Total 57 

■  Aa  defined  In  aectkm  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: This  amendment  will  lixarease  the 
capitalisation  value  of  the  existing  stock 
level  equity  portion  of  the  Cooperative  Lo- 
gistics Supply  Support  Arrangement  for 
spare  ports  in  support  of  nukJor  items  of 
U.&  Air  Force  equipment  of  VS.  origin  al- 
ready delivered  to  and  being  operated  by 
the  Royal  Saudi  air  Force. 

(Iv)  Military  department-  Air  Force  (KAA. 
amendment  9). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  BCarch  31, 1983 

(vill)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  17. 1983. 

PoucT  JnsnncATioH 

SAUDI  ABASIA— COOPSBATIVX  LOOISTICS  SUTPLT 

surroKT  AaaAMGiiiBfT 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested that  the  value  of  the  existing  Coop- 
eraUve  Logistics  Supply  Support  Arrange- 
ment (ClfSA)  stock  level  equity  case  for 
support  of  major  items  of  VS.  Air  FOrce 
equipment  of  V&.  origin  already  delivered 
to  and  being  operated  by  the  Royal  Saudi 
Air  Force  be  Increased  from  $114  million  to 
$171  million,  an  Increase  of  $57  million. 

This  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  VS.  policy 
of  sssisting  other  nations  to  provide  for 


their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  transfer 
of  reasonable  amounU  of  defense  articles 
and  servtoes.  It  wiU  demomtrate  the  con- 
tinuing willingness  of  the  VS.  to  support 
Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  Important  force 
for  moderation  In  the  region. 

This  amendment  wiU  Increaae  the  CLB8A 
equity  of  Saudi  Arabia  In  the  n.&  Air  Force 
IftglitlfT  system  and  wUl  provide  continued 
logistical  support  for  UJB.  Air  Force  equip- 
ment previously  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  the 
VS.  Oovemment 

This  sale  wiU  not  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region. 

There  wiU  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
transaction. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  asslgnmoit  of  any  additional  VS, 
Oovemment  or  contractor  peisoimel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS. 
Oeteaae  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


CHAMPION  NEW  YORK 
ISLANDERS 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  great  pride  to  salute 
the  Stanley  Cup  Champion  New  York 
Islanders,  who  in  clinching  the  cup 
last  night  have  become  the  first  post- 
expansion  team  to  win  four  consecu- 
tive Stanley  Cup  cliampionships.  By 
winning  for  the  fourth  straight  time 
the  Islanders  have  set  a  marie  of  excel- 
lence matched  by  few  teams  in  any 
sport.  Most  importantly,  their  unself- 
ish, dedicated,  and  tireless  play  teach- 
es valuable  lessons  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Although  there  are  many 
great  individual  players  on  the  Island- 
ers, their  accomplishments  as  a  team 
of  superb  character  are  what  we  laud 
todtaiy.  The  Islanders  fought  back  from 
adversity  and  injury  to  becomes  the 
champions  for  an  unprecedented 
fourth  consecutive  time— they  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  not  only  for  New 
York,  but  for  the  entire  country.* 


QUEST  FOR  FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  civilization  has 
rarely  benefited  from  the  lessons  from 
history,  and  this  age  is  no  different. 

While  for  over  200  years  the  United 
States  has  been  relatively  safe  from 
attack  from  the  outside,  it  is  no 
longer.  Moreover,  our  freedom  like  the 
freedom  of  peoples  elsewhere  is  at 
stake. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  submit  for  the  Rbcoro 
a  recent  column  by  Gene  Malone.  a 
long  time  South  Dakota  resident,  who 
now  teaches  in  Kenosha.  Wis.  It  states 
the  issue  well. 

The  column  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  Times.  (Racine.  Wis.). 
Apr  8. 1983] 

TsACRxa  CiTB  NsDS  iH  QnBT  roi  Frxbdom 

(By  Oene  BCalone) 

The  history  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 

"friend  of  freedom"  In  the  last  30  years 

should  be  studied  very  carefully.  To  repeat 
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wrong  aetUns  or  to  act  on  wrong  oondu- 
sions  Is  folly  repeated 

James  Riaaell  LoweU.  (he  American  &«e- 
dom  poet.  s^ld.  "True  freedoai  Is  to  share  all 
the  chains  our  brothers  wear,  and,  with 
heart  and  hand,  to  be  earnest  to  make 
others  free.*' 

The  war  to  keep  South  IHetnam  free 
began  for  the  United  Statos  in  1964.  Ten 
yean  later  the  Oonununlit  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  with  weapons  ttoa.  the  Soviet 
Union,  over-ran  the  stmctfing  forces  of 
freedom  in  the  South.  It  was  overt 

Tes,  I  remember  It  all  w«IL  While  our  sol- 
diers fought  to  keep  South  Vietnam  ftee. 
the  media  here  Incessantly  bombed  us  with 
word  pIctuBBS,  saying  it  was  only  a  dvll  war 
there;  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  in  daily  violation  of  human  rights  to 
the  people. 

The  domino  theory,  sssetting  that  if 
South  Vietnam  fell  to  the  Communist 
hordes  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would  fall, 
was  erroneous.  And  back  in  the  United 
States  our  State  Department  limited  our 
servicemen  in  such  ways  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  aid  the  war.  UtUe  was  re- 
quired of  oar  people  In  this  struggle,  but  the 
parents  of  50.000  Americans  killed  in  the 
war  were  aaguishecL 

Tes,  I  remember  the  umbrella-front 
groups  that  marched  tm  "Surrender  with 
Honor,"  and  Jane  Fonda's  trips  to  North 
Vietnam  to  bring  greetings  to  the  "other 
side."  And  «he  "peace  priests."  those  seeking 
alternatives  by  "fleeing  to  Canada."  and  the 
tortured  American  POWs  who  returned 
from  the  w$r  area  while  leading  "peaceniks" 
said  the  POWs  had  been  treated  welL 

And  the  books;  propaganda  materials; 
speakers  that  crisscrossed  our  country  de- 
noundng  our  help  to  South  Vietnam  and 
extolling  the  virtue  of  "socialist  liberation; 
the  political  rhetoric  and  the  news  with 
idghtly  biss  toward  the  "revolutionary  ac- 
tivists" whi>  sought  to  take  over  to  stamp 
out  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

Tea,  yes,  the  last  20  years  have  been  a 
nightmare  to  those  who  knew  and  know 
that  freedom  was  undermined  and  the  war 
lost  here  at  home. 

The  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  that  our  sol- 
diers were  aot  allowed  to  win,  the  propagan- 
da war  by  the  media  and  well-on^niaed 
forces  were  successful  in  manipulating  the 
truth  to  sow  confuslan  and  doubt  the 
domino  fear  was  real  as  all  of  8JL  Asia  had 
fallen.  The  rhetoric  about  human  riiAits.  Its 
only  a  civil  irar,  Russia  has  no  part  In  aiding 
the  guerrilla  forces,  was,  of  course,  false. 

Now,  the  exact  plan  fin-  freedom's  defeat 
in  El  Salvador  and  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  being  Implementad  with  the  Insulting 
reminder,  'Ronember  the  lesionii  of  ^^t- 
nam."  The  parroted  "lessons  of  Vietnam" 
ooaed  by  the  surrender-now  fifth  column  in 
America  and  the  gloating  monopoly  press 
are  the  false  conclusions  that  alert  Ameri- 
cans reject  The  "Surrender  Folks"  say  the 
lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  we  should  never 
get  involved  in  the  struggle  for  liberation 
from  communism. 

Defense  M  freedom  as  a  universal  concept 
ffi«intAitMi  that  free  nations  ought  to  be  tai- 
terested  that  others  and  evoi  their  neigh- 
bors should  not  be  in  bondage— political, 
economic  or  spiritual.  The  lesson  we  must 
leam  from  Vietnam  is  that  all  Americans 
must  sacrifice  for  freedom  if  the  goal  Is 
clear  and  our  country  commits  Itself  to  that 
WoeX—ot  at  least  not  undermine  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  struggling  to  be  free. 

John  Stiart  Mill,  an  &igllsh  philosopher, 
once  said.  'fWar  Is  an  ua^  thing,  but  not  the 


utflest  thing:  The  decoyed  and  degraded 
state  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which 
thinks  nothing  worth  a  war  Is  worse.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  which  he  cares  about  more 
than  his  persmial  safety  Is  a  miserable  crea- 
ture who  has  no  chance  to  being  free,  unless 
made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better 
men  than  himself." 

How  much  a  nation  should  give  to  help 
another  maintain  freedom  Is  subject  to 
great  moral  discussion  and  differences,  but 
saerifloe  for  freedom  is  not  a  new  notion. 

President  Harry  Truman  said,  "The  free 
peoides  of  the  worid  look  to  us  for  support 
in  maintaining  their  f reedcmi.  If  we  falter  in 
our  leatlershlp,  we  may  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world— and  we  shall  surely  endanger 
the  welfare  of  our  own  nation." 

Fteedom  forces  lost  in  the  battle  to  save 
South  Vietnam.  Look  at  it  today:  a  faceless 
freedomless,  forsaken  land.  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Natl<ms.  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick.  stated.  "How  can  it  l>e  that  persons  so 
de^ly  committed  to  the  liberation  of  South 
VIetaam  and  Cambodia  .  .  .  were  so  little  af- 
fected by  the  enslavement  that  followed 
their  liberation?  Why  are  Western  Liber- 
als—who often  sre  such  smart  people— such 
slow  learners  about  (Tcmimunism?"  That  Is  a 
very  good,  unanswered,  question. 

Winston  Churchill  noted,  "If  you  do  not 
fight  for  what  is  right  when  you  can  essily 
win  without  liloodshed,  if  you  do  not  fight 
when  the  victory  will  be  easy  and  not  too 
costly,  the  moment  may  come  when  you  will 
have  to  fight  with  all  the  odds  against  you 
and  with  only  a  precarious  chazice  of  surviv- 
al ..  .  You  may  even  have  to  fight  when 
there  Is  no  hope  of  victory,  for  it  is  better  to 
perish  than  to  live  as  slaves." 

And  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  sums  the  pri- 
orities of  life  with.  "For  what  avail  the 
plough  or  soil,  or  land  or  life  if  freedom 
faUf"« 


pate  in  a  conference  oa  security  and 
economic  issues  in  Toicyo,  Jv>n.  on 
Mareh  28.  1983.  paid  for  by  the  Inter- 
national House  of  Japan  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Domestic  and  International 
Policy  Studies. 

The  committee  has  also  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  which  per- 
mits Dr.  James  K.  Galbraith  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  on  economic 
issues  in  Berlin,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  on  April  28,  1983.  paid  for 
by  the  Wissenschaftszentnmi  Berlin 
(Berlin  Science  Center). 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  these  individuals  in 
these  programs  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Sheldon  J. 
Himelfarb.  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  sponsored  by  Soo- 
chow  University,  in  Taipai.  Taiwan, 
from  May  27  to  June  5, 1983. 

The  (»mmittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Himelfarb  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan  at  the  expense  of 
S(X)chow  University,  to  participate  in 
seminars  and  meetings,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Coihmittee  has  re(%ived  a 
request  for  a  determination  which  per- 
mits Mr.  Richard  F.  Kaufman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  partici- 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT: 
TIME  FOR  AN  ALTERNATIVE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  2 
weelts  ago  the  Christian  Scien(x  Moni- 
tor did  a  series  of  articles  on  wasteful 
Federal  projects.  "Pork  Barrel  Politics 
Today."  The  second  article  in  this 
series  was  entitled.  "Garrison  Diver- 
sion: Needed,  or  A  Clear  Case  of 
'Pork'?"  and  focused  entirely  on  the 
controversy  surroimding  this  proposed 
$1  billion  water  project. 

Conservationists  have  long  opposed 
this  reclamation  project  because  of 
the  environmental  harm  it  will  do  to 
the  Dakota  and  Manitoba  regions. 
Studies  indicate  that  the  project  wiU 
destroy  between  175,000  and  350,000 
ducks  annually  and  will  pollute  several 
major  rivers  that  flow  northward  into 
Lake  Manitoba. 

The  Canadian  Government  also  is 
concerned  be<»use  the  project  could 
destroy  between  50  and  75  percent  of 
Manitoba's  multimillion  dollar  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  violation  of 
a  1909  boimdary  waters  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Finally,  taxpayer 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers' Union  opposed  the  Garrison 
project  be(»use  the  irrigation  it  will 
provide  will  cost  the  taxpayer  over 
$3,753  per  acre  but  the  benefited  farm 
is  only  required  to  repay  $77. 

Fortunately,  there  is  one  favorable 
aspect  to  this  story:  The  project  now  is 
only  15  percent  complete  and  we  have 
a  chance  to  stop  or  redirect  it  before 
any  real  damage  is  done.  I  believe  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  propose  a 
better  water  project  than  this.  Indeed. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Congress 
ask  some  hard  questions  about  Garri- 
son and  require  the  Biweau  of  Recla- 
mation to  come  up  with  a  project  that 
is  not  so  environmentally  harmful. 

Ux.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article  be  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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(Fran  the  Chrtatian  Science  Monitor.  Mmy 

4.1M31 

Oabbuoh  Diyomioit  Nbdcd.  oa  a  Cixak 

Cms  or  "Pobk"? 

(By  Peter  Drier) 

(Second  of  four  wtielee  on  oongrenlonal 

pork  barrel  proJecU) 
By  ine.  Kotth  DakoU  farmen  deaperate- 
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For  three  years  in  a  rov.  drought  had 
ahrtveied  their  wheat  into  broom  straw  and 
pai^Md  their  pocketbooka— while  in  the 
wcatem  part  of  the  sUte  the  MisKUri 
River,  untapped,  guahed  south  toward  the 
IflHlHippi  Rhrer  and  the  sea.  North  Dakota 
begged  the  federal  government  for  money 
to  divert  Mtaaouri  River  water  into  thirsty 
fleltte.  The  funds  didn't  come.  Before  the 
dry  yean  ended,  four-fiftlis  of  the  sUte's 
farmers  loat  their  farms. 

The  great  drought  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion is  but  a  dim  memory  now.  and  in 
summer  North  DakoU's  fields  are  golden 
seas  of  wheat  raised  by  dry-land  farming 
techniques.  But  the  state  is  still  fighting  for 
a  Ifiasouri  River  irrigation  project— the 
Oarrtson  Diveraion. 

Garrison,  a  oomiriex  web  of  canals,  dams, 
and  lakes,  was  fint  authorised  by  Congress 
in  19M.  Today,  the  project  is  only  15  per- 
cent complete,  and  faced  with  stiffening  op- 
position in  Congress  its  future  Is  far  from 
secure. 

"The  logic  in  this  program  was  lost  long 
■go,"  says  a  congressional  staffer  who  stud- 
ies public  worlu  programs.  "It  insults  ducks, 
fish,  and  Canadians." 

"The  main  question  is  do  we  have  our  fair 
share  of  the  water?"  retorts  Sen.  Quentln 
Burdick  (D)  of  North  Dakota.  "(Missouri! 
water  is  our  right.  They  can't  take  that 
away  from  us." 

Traditiciially.  Congress  loves  to  play  with 
water.  Long  ago.  legislators  discovered  ttiat 
federal  water  projects— dams,  canals, 
leveea— are  fun  to  dispense,  since  such  con- 
struction is  highly  visible  and  easy  to  take 
credit  for. 

Not  all  these  projects  make  sense  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  Political  scientisu 
consider  many  water  projects  classic  exam- 
ples of  the  "pork  barrel"  spending  process, 
in  which  members  of  Congress  push  pro- 
grams that  benefit  their  constituenu,  but 
dont  make  ectmmnic  sense  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  But  affected  legislators  insist 
that  critics  of  water  projects  don't  under- 
stand the  importance  of  water  to  many 


Garrison  thus  symbolises  a  debate  that 
swirls  around  many  water  projects.  What- 
ever iU  merits,  the  Garrison  Diversion 
would  amount  to  man  altering  nature  on  a 
grand  scale.  Water  would  be  pumped  from 
the  Missouri  River  near  the  town  of  Garri- 
son, in  northwest  North  Dakota,  and  divert- 
ed to  the  center  and  east  of  the  state 
through  3.000  miles  of  reservoirs,  canals, 
pipellnea.  and  drains.  If  completed  as 
planned.  Garrison  would  Irrigate  250.000 
acres  of  farmland,  while  occupying  220.000 
acres  itself. 

But  tlie  XSS.  House  of  Representatives 
last  year  voted  to  cut  off  the  project's 
funds:  only  concerted  arm-twisting  by  North 
Dakota's  senators  convinced  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  to  keep  Garrison 
alive.  The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  now  plans  to  build  the  project 
in  phssrn  Construction  won't  progress 
beyond  Phase  I.  about  one-third  of  the 
project,  before  sensitive  environmental 
int>blems  are  solved,  a  bureau  official  says. 


"I  dont  think  weni  get  the  eztenaive 
project  we  once  hoped  for."  admiU  an  aide 
to  a  member  of  the  North  DakoU  eongrea- 
slonal  delegation. 

Coat  is  one  obstacle.  Congrcas  originally 
thought  the  project  would  coat  taOT  million. 
But  inflation  and  lawsuit-Induced  delays 
have  helped  push  iU  projected  price  to  $1.1 
billion. 

Theoretically,  the  US  Treasury  would  get 
this  billion  dollars  back  sometime  next  cen- 
tury. Moat  of  the  money  would  come  from  a 
fee  on  Ixydroelectric  power  generated  by 
Missouri  River  basin  dams.  Users  of  Garri- 
son water  would  pay  back  only  2  percent  of 
the  project  coat 

"Garrison  is  fundamental  pork  l)arrel."  in- 
sists Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey  (R)  of  New 
Hampahire.  a  member  of  a  water  resources 
subcommittee.  "It  benefits  a  few  people  at 
the  expense  of  many." 

Irri^tion.  of  course,  is  Garrison's  primary 
reason  for  existence.  But  only  0.6  percent  of 
North  DakoU's  agricultural  land  would  be 
Irrigated  by  the  project.  Back  in  1965.  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  figured  Garrison 
would  produce  $2  in  benefits  for  each  $1  of 
cost.  That  coat-benefit  ratio  has  siix» 
slipped  to  1.3  to  I— and  even  tills  calculation 
may  be  too  rosy,  since  it  assumes  interest 
rates  will  hover  around  3  percent 

"This  whole  program  is  only  marginally 
Justifiable  on  an  economic  basis,"  says  an 
aid  to  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R)  of  Biassachu- 
setts.  ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  one  of  Garrison's  most 
vocal  critics. 

North  Dakotans.  in  reply,  say  Washington 
owes  them  a  water  project.  In  the  1940b  the 
federal  government  dammed  the  Missouri 
River  near  the  town  of  Garrison,  to  prevent 
floo(ling  in  states  downstream.  Five  himdred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  rich  North 
Dakota  farmland  were  suddenly  at  the 
bott(»n  of  the  brand-new  Lake  Sakakawea. 

In  return.  North  DakoU  was  promised  a  1- 
million-acre  water  diversion  project.  sUte 
politicians  say.  Garrison,  say  North  Dako- 
tans. is  thus  but  partial  payment  for  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  sUte's  best  farmland. 

"Look  at  the  sacrifice  we've  made  by  being 
denied  the  economic  production  from  that 
bottomland.  We've  lost  $35  million  a  year  in 
net  personal  income,"  says  former  North 
DakoU  Gov.  William  Guy,  citing  a  sUte 
economic  study. 

But  "out-of-state  opposition."  Mr.  Guy 
mutters,  has  stalled  CHrrison.  This  opposi- 
tion, led  by  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
took  legal  action  that  halted  work  on  Garri- 
son for  five  years,  until  a  federal  court  dis- 
missed its  lawsuit  last  May.  Its  objections 
are  focused  on  the  project's  possible  envi- 
ronmental effects. 

"Garrison  would  do  as  much  environmen- 
tal damage  as  any  water  project  in  the  US 
today,"  says  Brent  Blackwelder  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Center. 

Consider  ducks— an  easy  thing  to  do  in 
North  Dakota,  since  the  state  is  home  to 
more  ducks  than  any  other  part  of  the  US, 
except  Alaska.  Garrison's  canals  would  be 
laid  smack  through  a  "prairie  pothole" 
region,  where  sttallow  lakes,  sloughs,  and 
marshes  provide  a  waterfowl's  version  of 
ideal  real  esUte.  Sixty  thousand  acres  of 
wetlands  would  be  destroyed,  estimates  the 
US  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  with  another 
13.000  acres  damaged.  A  dosen  national 
wildlife  refuges  would  be  adversely  affected. 
Garrison's  supporters  complain  that  envi- 
ronmental objections  are  overblown.  "The 
environmentalisU  don't  really  like  any 
water  project."  grouses  an  aide  to  Sen.  Mark 
Andrews  (R)  of  North  DakoU 


But  the  project's  poalble  envtroomental 
effecU  have  alao  riled  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. As  DOW  derigned.  Garriaon  would  con- 
nect the  Miasouri  Rhrer  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Drainage  Baatn.  and  the  Canadians  are 
worried  this  new  link  will  introduce  poUut- 
anU  and  "rough"  flah  such  as  carp  into 
their  waters,  killing  off  valuable  apedea. 
The  International  Joint  CommlMlon.  a  US- 
Canadian  adviaory  group  that  monitora 
water  resourcea  ahared  by  the  two  coun- 
triea.  found  in  1976  that  Garrison  might 
reduce  the  commercial  fish  population  of 
Manitoba  by  half. 

Opposed  by  Canadians.  US  environmen- 
talista.  and  oonaervative  budget-watch 
groupa  such  as  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union.  Garriaon  owes  iU  continued  exist- 
ence to  the  power  and  persuasiveness  of 
North  DakoU's  two  senators. 

Senatora  Andrews  and  Burdick  are  on  the 
Appropriation  Committee,  a  powerful  ros- 
trum from  which  to  persuade  other  aenatora 
to  vote  for  the  North  DakoU  water  project. 
Andrewa.  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  transportation,  is  in  a  par- 
Ucularly  good  position. 

"Andrews  carries  a  lot  of  weight,  especial- 
ly conaidering  he's  a  first-term  senator.  Ev- 
erybody depends  on  him  for  their  sUte's 
transporUtion  projects."  says  a  House  Ap- 
propriations staff  meml>er. 

The  Reagan  administration's  fiscal  1984 
budget  proposes  to  spend  t23.3  million  on 
Garriaoa  The  House  will  likely  vote  to  stop 
this  money,  the  project's  critics  claim,  set- 
ting up  another  showdown  with  the  Senate 
over  Garrison's  futiue. 

"North  DakoU  should  be  looking  at  a 
cheaper,  more  sensible  proposal,"  perhaps 
using  pipelines  instead  of  canal  says  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center's  Vit.  Black- 
welder. 

Several  North  DakoU  newspapers  have 
*i«n  called  for  another  look  at  the  project. 
But  something  must  happen  relatively  soon 
if  North  DakoU  is  to  get  a  Missouri  River 
diversion  in  any  form.  The  Missouri  is  one 
of  the  few  Western  rivers  with  water  that 
Isn't  divided  up  by  an  intersUte  compact— 
and  there  are  thirsty,  growing  sUtes  down- 
stream. 


ONE  MAN'S  HOLOCAUST 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  submit  a  May 
12.  1983,  Washington  Post  article 
about  Isidore  Zimmerman,  a  man  who 
spent  25  years  in  prison  for  a  crime  he 
never  (wmmltted.  Isidore  2<immer- 
man's  story  is  a  tragic  one,  but  it  is  not 
unique.  I  have  documented  many  cases 
similar  to  his  where  persons  sentenced 
to  death  were  later  found  to  be  inno- 
cent of  the  crime. 

Fortunately  for  Isidore  Zimmerman. 
2  hours  before  he  was  scheduled  to  die 
in  the  electric  chair,  Governor 
Lehman  commuted  his  sentence  to  life 
imprisonment.  Had  Zimmerman  not 
received  this  commutation  from  the 
Governor,  he  could  not  have  eventual- 
ly walked  out  of  prison  a  free  man 
when  the  original  indictment  against 
him  was  dismissed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

Over  20  years  after  his  death  sen- 
ten<x  was  commuted,  the  court  was 
pursuaded     to     release     Zimmerman 
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when  new  evidence  revealed  that  the 
key  proaeoutlon  witnegees  against  him 
had  made  statementi  before  the  trial 
that  Zimntennan  waa  oomidetely  Inno- 
cent of  tlie  murder  charge.  Theae 
same  wltneeaea  later  ebanged  their 
story  and  testified  against  Zimmer- 
man, but  the  prosecMtor  did  not 
Inform  Zimmerman's  defense  attorney 
about  thefe-  original  statements.  Chief 
Judge  Chgrles  S.  Desmond  wrote  in 
his  opinion  dismiasing  the  indictment 
that: 

The  failure  of  the  proaecutor  to  correct 
tills  falsehood  and  to  afford  oounael  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  thoae  statementa. 
which  mvn  in  hia  poanarion.  in  effect 
amounted  tt  a  supprcaston  of  such  material 
and  prejudiced  the  defendant  in  bis  rl^t  to 
a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  how  difficult  It  is  to  c(»n- 
penaate  tlbe  Isidore  Zimmerman's  of 
this  coimtry  who  are  pawns  of  a  Judi- 
cial system  which  is  not  perfect.  But 
at  least  Isidore  Zimmerman  is  alive  to 
tell  his  story  and  to  sedt  compensation 
for  the  years  he  was  deprived  of  his 
freedom  due  to  an  error  of  Justice. 
Once  an  innocent  perscm  has  been  exe- 
cuted, these  errors  can  never  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  article  follows: 
Om  MaiTs  "Holocaust"— "Suavivoas' 

STHDBOm*  AMD  TRl  PBnOSB  ZDOtBDUM 

(By  Christian  Williams) 

Nkw  Tobs.  May  11.— Isidore  Zimmerman, 
who  was  released  from  ptiarai  in  1963  after 
serving  25  years  for  a  murder  he  did  not 
commit,  now  exhiblU  symptoms  common  to 
survivors  of  Nasi  extermination  campa.  the 
New  York  Court  of  Clalma  was  told  today. 

Zimmerman.  66.  suffers  from  poat-trau- 
matic  stress  disorder,  or  "survivors'  syn- 
drome." according  to  Dr.  Israel  Zwerling. 
called  as  an  expert  vritneas  in  Zimmerman's 
suit  for  $10  million  in  damages  from  the 
sUte. 

Zwerling,  cliairman  of  tbe  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Sdenoea  at  Halineniann 
medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  ia  head  of 
tbe  Holocaust  Study  Group.  Last  year,  the 
organktatioa  completed  a  atudy  of  80  Holo- 
caust survilror  familiea,  comparing  them 
with  120  American  famiUea. 

Zwerling  testified  Uiat  Zimmerman,  a 
former  doorman,  exhibiU  aymptoma  of 
social  isolation.  "starUe  reaction."  aleep  dis- 
orders, extreme  irritaUUty  and  reduced  at- 
tention span,  wtiich  the  study  group  foimd 
in  concentration  camp  survivora.  "This  com- 
bination of -symptoms  ia  unique  to  people 
who  have  Survived  an  extended  traumatic 
experience  with  constant  threat  to  their 
Uvea." 

Zimmerman  already  has  turned  down  an 
offer  of  $1  million  tax-free  from  the  SUte 
of  New  York.  In  hearinss  scheduled  to 
stretch  well  into  next  week  he  ia  attempting 
to  show  through  health  and  paycliiatric 
records  and  economic  projection  of  Ills  loat 
earnings  that  his  compensation  should  be 
$10  million.  The  case  is  being  Iteard  l>efore 
Judge  Jo8e|>h  Modugno.  wlio  will  set  the 
figure.  Zimineiman  ia  repreaented  by  the 
large  New  York  law  firm  of  Sliea  4e  Gould 
on  a  one-third  omtingency  basis.  Milton 
Gould  said  today  in  an  interview  that  "this 
case  has  many  interesting  aodological  and 
penological  ImplicatlonB  faperlally  in  the 


Hdocauat  comparison."  He  added  that  "I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  will  go  to  the  appel- 
late court." 

Zimmerman,  arrested  in  1937,  spent  nine 
months  on  Death  Row  at  Sing  Sing  and 
about  24  yean  in  other  prisons,  where  he 
frequently  was  punialied  for  fighting  and  in- 
solence. He  is  blind  in  one  eye  and  attrib- 
utea  the  injury  to  a  l>eating  by  guards  at 
Attica  priacm.  He  finally  was  rdeaaed.  and 
his  original  indictment  dismissed,  when  an 
appeals  court  found  that  he  had  been  con- 
vletad  on  perjured  testimony  Imowingly  ad- 
mitted by  a  prosecutor. 

Zwerling.  describing  Zimmerman's  survi- 
von'  syndrome,  said  "except  when  he  is 
aaiced  about  something  else,  he  constantly 
talka  about  prison  life  even  ttiough  tliat  was 
more  than  20  years  ago.  He  has  recurring 
nitfitraarea.  He  reacts  with  panic  to  any  sit- 
uation requiring  him  to  rememlier  prison 
life.  If  a  policeman  comes  unexpectedly  into 
view  he  immediately  looks  to  see  if  he's 
^terhim. 

.  .  He  has  flattened  his  emotional  re- 
sponses. He  cannot  maintain  his  old  Interest 
In  sporto  even  on  television  because  he  gets 
too  restless.  He  has  marked  evidence  of  or- 
ganic brain  syndrome— in  his  attention 
span.  Judgment  and  ability  for  abstract 
thought." 

Zwerling  testified  that  he  had  given  Zim- 
merman the  "seven  from  100"  test.  In  this 
psychiatric  examination,  a  subject  is  asked 
to  subtract  seven  from  100  and  then  seven 
from  03  and  so  on.  "He  faUed  this  test. 
which  is  a  test  of  attention  span.  This  is 
oommon  in  survivors'  syndrome,"  Zwerling 
said. 

Startle  reaction  was  defined  by  Zwerling 
as  a  normal  reaction  to  a  sudden  shock.  In 
Zimmerman.  Zwerling,  said,  the  startle  reac- 
ti(m  Is  exacerbated  by  his  imprisonment  ex- 
perience so  tliat  he  frequently  overreacts  to 
stimuli. 

"He  is  extremely  suspicious,"  and  at  the 
same  time  "driven  to  telling  everyone  how 
important  he  is,"  Zwerling  said.  "It  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  me  that  he  has  no  friends.  He 
lias  isolated  himself.  He  was  fired  from  his 
Job  as  a  doorman  because  he  continually 
stopped  tenants  of  his  building  to  tell  them 
about  Ills  prison  experiences.  That  is  typi- 
cally grossly  inappropirate  liehavior." 

Aaked  by  Gould  if  Zimmerman  is  able  to 
"oijoy  life,"  Zwerling  replied.  "That's  the 
heart  of  the  issue.  He  caimot  enjoy  life.  He 
is  unable  to  pursue  pleasure  for  its  own 
sake." 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Zimmerman  tes- 
tified about  life  in  prison  at  Auburn,  Green- 
liaven.  Sing  Sing,  Attica  and  the  Tombs  and 
about  the  succession  of  Jobs  he  held  after 
his  release. 

Assistant  sUte  Attorney  General  Frank 
Miller,  over  the  objection  of  Zimmerman's 
lawyers,  questioned  Zimmerman  about  a  ju- 
venile record,  with  Miller  contending  ttiat 
before  Zimmerman's  conviction  for  murder 
he  had  "fantasized  himself  as  a  gang 
member,"  and  been  a  "macho  kid"  and  a 
"delinquent."  Miller  also  noted,  again  over 
the  objection  of  Zimmerman's  attorneys, 
that  Zimmerman  had,  in  fact,  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  an  earlier  murder,  al- 
though the  case  against  him  subsequently 
was  dismissed. 

Zimmerman  contended  that  although  he 
had  fantasised  atiout  being  a  gang  member, 
"I  alao  fantasized  about  being  a  cowboy  and 
an  Indian  and  a  sheik." 

The  Juvenile  record  indicated  that  Zim- 
merman at  the  age  of  about  IS  was  "habit- 
ually disobedient,  t>eyond  the  control  of  his 


parents,  and  aoodated  with  bad  charac- 
ters." It  listed  hia  IQ  as  96,  and  contained 
the  allegation  that  he  tutd  "flushed  a 
drunk,"  1930s  street  parlance  for  robbery  of 
an  inebriate. 

After  testimony  condudea.  Modugno  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  Uie  damage  award 
within  a  few  weeics.* 


ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  each  year  we  pay  tribute  to  those 
courageous  law  enforcement  officers 
who  were  Itllled  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  serving  their  communities  and 
country.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
could  suf  f  i<dently  pay  homage  or  begin 
to  express  our  thanks  to  them  and  so 
many  other  officers  who  have  given 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  so  that  the  rest 
of  us  can  live  in  safety. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  lose 
sight  of  the  efforts  of  each  and  every 
one  of  these  outstanding  citizens. 
They  were  our  friends  and  our  neigh- 
bors, and  they  represented  the  finest 
this  country  has  in  public  servants. 
They  leave  behind  memories  and  fami- 
lies: they  leave  behind  the  bitter  real- 
ization that  our  system  is  far  from 
perfect  and  that  the  war  on  <aime 
must  be  high  on  our  agenda. 

As  he  has  since  1969.  former  Nation- 
al Chaplain  Virgil  D.  Penn,  Jr..  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has  consci- 
entiously gathered  a  list  of  slain  offi- 
cers from  around  the  coimtry  who  per- 
ished during  the  previous  year.  Known 
as  the  Rollcall  of  Heroes  it  is  our  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  sacrifice  and  a 
small  way  for  us  to  give  support  to  the 
families  that  will  have  to  live  with 
their  absence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  former  Chaplain  Penn  be 
placed  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
National  Police  Prayer  and  the  list  of 
slain  officers,  the  Rollcall  of  Heroes. 

The  material  follows: 

Rollcall  op  Heroes.  1982 
(By  Virgil  D.  Penn.  Jr.) 

During  the  past  year,  eighty  seven  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  have  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  whUe  serving  and  protecting 
the  citizens  of  America.  We  are  thankful 
that  these  losses  are  diminishing:  but  it  is 
little  consolation  to  the  families  who  have 
lost  their  loved  ones.  In  every  hamlet  and 
Village  the  only  defense  against  crime  are 
the  brave  "Soldiers  of  Peace"  who  patrol 
lonely  beats  and  crowded  highways  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  all. 

The  most  discouraging  factor  of  these 
tragic  events  are  the  Judicial  results  handed 
down  to  tbe  murderers  of  our  Officers.  How 
many  felons  have  received  the  Just  penalty 
they  deserve?  We  believe  the  punishment 
should  fit  the  crime  and  not  prolong  the 
manufactured  rights  of  these  criminals  such 
as  plea  bargaining  and  insanity.  The  time 
has  come  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
tims and  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  the 
perpetrators  so  others  will  think  twice 
before  committing  these  henious  acts. 

We  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
ttiroughout  the  entire  nation  appreciate  the 
action  of  The  United  SUtes  Congress  and 
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Senate  In  inakli«  all  America  aware  of  the 
imillkw  of  our  deceaeed  toothen.  By  the 
IHiwintafInn  of  the  "RoDcaU  of  Heroea"  on 
thli  daj.  manlfcats  the  concern  of  the  Letia- 
laton  of  America.  May  the  Good  Lord  Uea 

each  and  etery  one  of  you. 
RMpeetfuny  Submitted. 

Vnsn.  D.  Pont.  Jr.. 
PmBt  MuHomml  Chaplain. 
rrotenuU  Order  of  PoUee 
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IMS  Natiohal  POUd  PSAI 
Almighty  and  moat  merdful  God.  «e  aak 
Thee  to  blem  all  Law  enforcement  Offloen 
who  have  paid  the  nuHreme  ncrifioe  in  the 
performance  of  their  dutiea.  They  have  be- 
stowed upon  ua  all  an  example  of  devotion 
and  wilfliaiiiw  by  their  brave  aetiona. 

Comfort,    we    beaeeeh    Thee    Merciful 
Father,  the  family  and  frlendi  of  our  fallen 


brotheiB.  Lift  up  their  apirita  and  give  them 
ppaw  and  underatandinc  to  bear  the  loaa  of 
their  loved  onea. 

We  fiifiuMwiH  the  aoula  of  our  brother  of - 
fioera  to  Thy  everlaatint  care  and  pray  Tou 
will  give  them  eternal  reat  untO  the  bleaaed 
day  of  Reaurreetlon.  Ttaia  we  pray  in  Hia 
name  to  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  for- 
ever more.  Amen. 
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VOA:  PUNDINO  ITS  FUTURE 
•  Mr.  HpMPHREY.  BCr.  Preitdent. 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Foreisn  Relationi  Committee  during 
its  recent  markup  of  the  TJM.  Inf  oimar 
tion  Agency's  fiscal  year  1964  request 
wiU  effectively  eliminate  the  Voice  of 
America's  $55  million  modemittion 
plans.  Anyone  at  aU  fiunHiar  with  the 
Voice  is  asrare  of  its  sotous  problems 
with  aging  and  detoiorating  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

Ninety  percent  of  VGA's  transmit- 
ters are  If  years  or  older,  two  Europe- 
an sites  are  using  vintage  World  War 
n  transmitters.  VOA  has  had  to  man- 
ufacture some  of  its  mare  parts  be- 
cause parts  for  much  of  its  equ^mient 
are  no  longer  made.  Last  Deoonber. 
President  Reagan  wrote  to  Members 
of  the  Congress: 

It  is  vital  that  we  undertake  inltiatlvea 
now  for  the  modemiaatlon  and  strengthoi- 
Ing  of  our  international  broadeaatlng  oper- 
ations. The  time  haa  come  to  give  theae  op- 
erationa— far  too  long  aystcmatlcally  undCT- 
funded  and  neglected— the  attention  they 
deaerve.  Particularly  at  thia  time  of  critical 
change  In  the  Ccmmunlat  worid.  having 
theae  Improved  capabQltiea  as  aoon  as  poasi- 
ble  Is  a  matter  of  vital  natlotwl  intereat 

I  fully  agree  with  his  statement  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully  read 
the  following  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Washington  Times  editorials  in  antici- 
pation of  the  VOA  budget  coming  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  two 
editorials  be  inserted  in  the  Cohgbxs- 
sioMAL  Racoss. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Timea.  May  13. 
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TuBimiG  Ooiroans  Aaouim  on  VOA.  Makti 

PaHDnc 

Nowhere  does  the  gap  between  promiae 
and  performance  In  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion seem  wider  than  in  tta  faOure  to  date  to 
obtain  neceasary  congreaaional  funding  tot 
the  limg-ovierdue  strengthening  of  the  Voice 
of  America's  broadcasts. 

First  as  candidate  and  then  as  president. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  oonaistcntly'called  for 
improvement  of  the  VOA'a  obaolete  and  de- 
terioraUng  equipment  But  when  the  issue 
finally  cante  up  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  a  btpartiaan  mafortty 
voted  10  to  5  for  a  $65  mUUon  reduction  on 
the  FT  '84  USIA  budget.  This  cut  leavea  no 
room  for  the  $55  million  the  administration 
had  planned  to  spend  on  beginning  the 
modernization  of  VOA. 


Rather  than  accept  so  damaging  a  blow  to 
America's  Itmg-term  capacity  to  communi- 
cate with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  seek  restoration  of 
theae  funds  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  conference  with  the  House.  Former  Re- 
publican congressman  Edward  Derwinski  of 
Illinois,  now  serving  as  counsellor  in  the 
State  Department,  has  belatedly  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  effort  to  turn  Congress 
around. 

A  really  competent  lobbying  drive  under 
the  veteran  Derwlnski's  guidance  has  a 
dianoe  of  succeeding,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  Senate  cut  was 
aimed  more  at  the  leadership  of  USIA  than 
It  waa  at  VOA.  Although  Reagan's  iwpolnt- 
ee  aa  head  of  USIA.  Charles  Wick,  is  a  presi- 
dential friend,  he  has,  in  the  words  of  one 
Republican  official,  "misinterpreted  courte- 
sy for  affection"  and  lost  influence  on  both 
sidea  of  the  aisle  through  a  series  of  contro- 
versial decisions. 

In  effect,  VOA  was  hit  by  a  stray  bullet 
aimed  at  Wick,  and  the  administration  has  a 
good  chance  of  winning  over  the  Senate  if  It 
can  concentrate  attention  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  The  essence  of  this  argument  for 
capital  investment  In  new  transmitting 
equipment  Is  siunmed  up  In  a  letter  to  VOA 
fram  a  listener  In  Iran:  "It  bewilders  me 
why  a  country  whose  astronauts  can  easily 
speak  to  earth  from  outer  space  Is  not  able 
to  transmit  her  own  voice  across  the  world." 

Aa  the  result  of  years  of  neglect,  bad  plan- 
ning and  underfundlng,  VOA  now  lags  far 
behind  the  Soviets  in  every  measurement  of 
international  broadcasting  effort.  The  Rus- 
sians are  estimated  to  spend  10  times  as 
much,  to  have  37  superpower  transmitters 
compared  to  VOA's  six,  and  to  broadcast 
twice  as  many  hours  a  week. 

These  quantitative  comparisons  are  only 
part  of  the  story.  Ninety  percent  of  VOA 
transmitters  are  at  least  15  years  old  and  35 
pocent  more  than  30  years  old.  These  an- 
cient transmitters  can  only  operate  at  60 
percent  efficiency  and  In  the  absence  of 
modem  antennas  the  signal  Is  not  precisely 
focused  on  the  target.  No  wonder  America's 
voice  is  almost  inaudible  in  Iran. 

As  the  professionally  competent  new  di- 
rector of  VOA,  Kenneth  Tomlinson,  points 
out.  the  United  States  is  as  far  behind  the 
Soviets  in  International  broadcasting  as  it 
waa  in  the  space  race  in  the  late  '50's.  Slmi- 
lariy.  it  will  take  years  of  careful  planning 
and  a  bipartisan  commitment  of  adequate 
reaources  to  catch  up. 

In  the  case  of  one  particular  target  coun- 
try. Cuba,  the  RMgan  administration  is  con- 
vinced that  strenghtening  of  VOA  broad- 
casts Is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  In  addition 
to  standard  VOA  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  the 
adndnistration  is  making  a  new  effort  to 
revive  the  Radio  BCarti  project  which  was 


killed  last  year  by  the  threat  of  filibuster  in 
the  Senate  after  it  had  passed  Uie  House. 

Co-sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  33 
senators,  the  new  bill  would  estabUah  a 
Radio  Marti  funded  by  and  under  the  policy 
control  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  it  would  have  wide  autonomy 
to  broadcast  to  the  Cuban  people,  as  Radio 
Free  Europe  has  been  meaking  with  such 
impact  to  the  Polish  population.  It  would  be 
an  effective  substitute  for  the  free  press 
that  does  not  exist  In  Cuba  and  would  hope 
to  win  a  mass  audience  by  a  reputation  for 
scrupulous  acciuvcy. 

The  potential  effectiveness  of  a  well-man- 
aged Radio  Marti  Is  dramatised  by  new  evi- 
dence that  events  in  Poland  are  having  deep 
repercussions  in  Cuba.  The  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  in' 
Brussels  has  protested  that  five  Cuban 
woricers  have  been  sentenced  to  30  years  for 
trying  to  set  up  a  Solidarity-type  union  and 
their  lawyers  also  have  been  arrested. 
Timely  and  detailed  coverage  of  this  grow- 
ing ferment  would  be  one  of  Radio  Marti's 
functions. 

While  professing  to  be  unconcerned  with 
Radio  Marti's  threat  to  his  control  of  Cuban 
opinion,  Fidel  Castro  has  moved  Ingeniously 
to  enlist  against  Radio  Marti  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  the  United 
States,  which  represents  our  domestic  com- 
mercial radio  stations.  The  NAB  is  now  con- 
vinced that  Castro  will  escalate  his  damag- 
ing interference  with  their  domestic  broad- 
caste  If  Radio  Marti  is  established,  while 
quiet  hinte  have  been  dropped  by  Cubans 
that  they  would  not  retaliate  against  a  beef- 
ing-up  of  VOA  broadcaste  to  Cuba. 

If  the  NAB  commite  ite  lobbying  clout  on 
the  Hill  to  blocking  the  establishment  of 
Radio  Muti,  Castro  again  will  have  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  manipulate  American 
opinion  and  his  mastery  of  the  subtle  art  of 
blackmail. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  4, 
1983] 

The  Big  Squkeze 

Remember  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1980,  and  the  turning  point  we  thought  it 
marked  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy?  Remember  how  we  were  going  to  re- 
build our  defenses,  become  more  assertive, 
beef  up  our  international  radio  operations 
so  they  could  do  a  stronger  Job  in  the  battle 
of  ideas?  WeU.  it  turns  out  that  things 
didn't  change  so  much  at  the  radios  after 
all.  We  had  hirings,  firings,  planning  for 
new  initiatives— and  this  year,  Just  as  in 
years  past,  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  Voice 
of  America  Is  plaintively  begging  for  more 
money. 

The  Voice  is  the  one  of  the  UJ5.  radios 
charged  with,  among  other  things,  present- 
ing straight  news  to  listeners  around  the 
world.  When  the  Reaganites  arrived,  some 
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tbat  a  ahiine  of  objee- 
■bout  to  be  turned  into 


But  tbaw  MeolociGml  mn  dM  not  contin- 
ue for  looc-  The  Voice  got  a  permanent  di- 
rector. Kenneth  TomUnenn.  and  the  general 
atma9bere  calmed  down.  The  agency  haa 
been  havinc  an  effect  in  the  cultural  wan 
and  the  real  cnea:  Juet  lart  week  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland  actually  fOed  an  offldal 
pratcat  ^«— p»-fa««»«t  that  VOA  and  Radio 
Free  Curope  were  deatabilWng  Poland's  po- 
litical amuvementa.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  not 
an  achievement  to  aneeae  at. 

At  these  efforts,  thougli.  have  been  nin- 
wfaif  anaek  into  one  massive  fact:  The  Voice 
of  America  Is  falling  apart.  Without  ques- 
tion. Beyond  the  sUghUwt  debate.  For  one 
thing.  It  lada  certain  personnel  that  any 
worid-wide  JounuJistic  organtetlon  would 
have  to  call  nmrntisl  Its  Rome  bureau  was 
dosed  as  an  economy  move  during  the 
Carter  admlnistzation.  days  before  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  John  Paul  n.  Almost  all  lU  for- 
eign language  serrloes  are  clearly  under- 
staffed. This  means  it  cannot  match  the 
broadcasting  hours  put  out  by  the  Taiwan- 
ese government.  let  alone  the  UJ3.S.R. 

Bvea  more  fundamentally,  the  Voice's 
physical  plant  Is  going  to  pieces.  Almost  all 
Its  traiMmltters  are  more  than  IS  years  old, 
a  third  are  at  least  SO  years  of  age  and  some 
broadcasting  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  comes  out  of  transmitters  built 
approximately  around  World  War  n.  They 
are  held  together  with  the  technical  equiva- 
lent of  baling  wire  and  further  limit  the 
amount  that  the  U&  can  broadcast. 

The  Voice  now  has  before  Congreas  two 
money  requesU  for  beginning  the  necessary 
nx-up.  One  is  a  $33  million  supplemmtal  re- 
quest for  the  fiscal  1M3  budget;  It  now  sits 
before  a  dubious  House  ApproprlaUons 
Committee.  The  other  is  the  fiscal  year  1M4 
budget  request. 

The  '84  request  has  gone  for  authorisation 
to  the  nmstr  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  port  of  the  budget  request  for  the  whole 
U.S.  Information  Agency  of  which  the  Voice 
Is  a  part.  What  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  done  to  this  request  is  to  adopt 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Edward  Zorinsky 
cutting  165  million  from  the  USIA  budget. 
Then  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell 
and  oth«s  the  committee  tied  up  large 
chunks  of  money  for  specific  purposes:  one 
chunk  for  exchange  programs,  another  to 
give  to  the  private  organisations  that  are 
slated  to  run  the  new  Project  Democracy. 

What  aU  ttils  means  is  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  money  for  the  Voice's  modem- 
iaatioa  is  gone. 

It  doeait  look  as  if  anyone  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  really  had  it  in  for  the 
Voice.  Indeed,  the  DJS.  Senate  periodicaUy 
rings  with  mellow  rhetorical  tributes  to  the 
fine  work  the  agency  is  doing.  What  seems 
to  have  happened  is  that  amne  of  the  com- 
mittee members  wanted  to  take  a  general 
shot  at  DSIA.  and  the  Voice  got  caught  in 
thesqueeae. 

The  action  can  still  be  corrected.  But  it's 
already  given  us  quite  a  snapshot  of  the  way 
we  conduct  our  legislative  affairs  in  general 
and  our  foreign  policy  in  particular.  Our 
snoaton  are  awfully  fond  of  talking  about 
big  ideas— about  whether  or  not  to  get  the 
ITT  mimile,  about  moving  the  country  lock, 
stock  and  blast  furnace  into  the  high-tech 
age.  But  when  It  comes  to  carrying  out  a 
policy  that  Is  indulritably  beneHclal  and  Just 
needs  a  little  attentkm  to  detail,  they  are  a 
bust. 

If  there  is  one  thing  about  which  there  is 
a  consensus  among  those  attentive  to  policy. 


it  Is  that  our  radios  do  much  for  us  In  the 
world  and  can  do  more.  Tou  would  think 
that  this  feeling  would  translate  into  some 
concrete  beneflcenoe.  But  no,  when  the 
chips  are  down,  the  Voice  falls  victim  to  the 
same  shishlness  that  pervades  most  of  our 
legislative  activity. 

Congress  should  reverse  itself  on  this  one. 
and  show  that  it  can  walk  and  chew  Its 
policy  gimi  at  the  same  time.* 


DEFEAT  OFFERS  LESSONS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  23.  the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline 
Co.  threw  in  the  towel.  After  8  years 
of  fighting  regulation  and  redtape.  the 
company  was  forced  to  scrap  its  plans 
to  construct  a  2.800-inlle  pipeline  to 
tranqwrt  Alaskan  crude  oil  from 
Washington  State  to  Midwest  refiner- 
ies. 

The  demise  of  the  Northern  Tier 
Pipeline  painfully  Illustrates  the  prob- 
lems that  excessive  regulation  poses  to 
America's  energy  security.  These  prob- 
lems were  clearly  explained  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  April  26 
edition  of  the  Spokesman  Review. 
Spokane.  Wash.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be  re- 
printed in  the  RccoRO. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Spokesman  Review,  Apr.  33, 
1983] 

DxpsAT  OiTKRS  Lessons 

The  Northern  Tier  pipeline  seemed  des- 
tined for  failure  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Political,  economic,  environmental  and 
regulatory  roadblocks  met  the  proposed  oU 
pipeline  all  the  way  from  Port  Angeles. 
Wash.,  to  Clearbrook,  Minn. 

In  its  own  often  clumsy  way,  the  Northern 
Tier  Pipeline  Co.  plodded  forward  in  Its 
hope  of  constructing  a  line  to  transport 
Alaskan  crude  oil  from  the  West  Coast  to 
the  Midwest. 

The  company  waged  battle  for  eight  years 
and  spent  $55  million. 

But  alas,  company  officials  finally  lost 
their  wiU  to  continue.  What  always  seemed 
like  inevlUble  failure  became  official 
Wednesday.  Northern  Tier  abandoned  its 
plans  to  construct  the  $2.8  billion  pipeline. 

After  obtaining  nearly  1.400  permits,  the 
company  felt  it  had  no  better  than  a  50-50 
chance  of  obtaining  the  last  one.  that  from 
the  sUte  of  Washington.  The  odds,  it  was 
decided,  did  not  Justify  the  additional  $8 
million  to  $10  million  that  would  have  been 
expended  In  batUe. 

The  Washington  permit  was  withheld  last 
year  over  environmental  concerns  about 
Puget  Sound.  A  28-mile  stretch  of  pipe 
planned  to  run  under  the  sound  was  deter- 
mined to  pose  an  unacceptable  ecological 
threat. 

Northern  Tier  responded  with  an  alter- 
nate plan  for  a  longer  overland  pipeline 
around  the  sound. 

The  revised  plan,  presented  to  the  state 
Energy  Facility  Site  Evaluation  Council  last 
September,  met  far  less  resistance.  EFSEC 
consultanta  deemed  the  revised  route  safer 
than  the  original  and  said  it  would  be  envi- 
ronmentally safe  with  a  few  minor  modifica- 
tions. 

The  company,  however,  required  stronger 
assurances  that  its  revised  permit  would  be 
granted.  Not  finding  them,  it  gave  up. 


While  Northern  Tier  faOed.  tU  efforts 
need  not  have  been  In  vain.  There  are  many 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Nwthem 
Her  experience  as  well  as  many  probtems 
that  remain  to  be  corrected. 

Foremost,  perhaps.  Is  the  continuing  need 
for  a  safe,  embargo-proof  way  of  transport- 
ing oil  to  Inland  reflneries. 

Alaskan  crude  oil  now  must  be  shipped 
east  by  tanker  through  the  Panama  CanaL 
The  political  Instability  of  Central  America 
easily  could  disrupt  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tion's energy  lifeline.  A  pipeline  would  alle- 
viate that  vulnerability. 

In  the  specific  case  of  Northern  Tier,  con- 
struction also  would  have  paid  dividoidB  in 
Spokane  County  and  the  other  locales 
through  which  the  pipeline  passed.  Jobs 
would  have  been  added,  and  the  local  tax 
base  would  have  been  widened.  There 
always  was  the  possibility,  too.  that  a  refin- 
ery might  have  been  located  In  Eastern 
Washington. 

The  Northern  Tier  experience  also  points 
to  our  nation's  unquestioned  need  for  regu- 
latory overhauL  It  Is  beyond  comprehension 
to  think  a  company  had  to  obtain  almost 
1,400  permits— nearly  one  per  mile— to  con- 
struct a  pipeline. 

The  crushing  burden  of  regulatory  red 
tape  created  by  government  at  all  levels 
threatens  to  destroy  all  progress  toward  our 
social,  economic  and  national  security  goals. 
Unchecked  regulation  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  business  Investment,  productivity 
and  the  formation  of  new  Jobs. 

Construction  of  the  Northern  Tier  pipe- 
line, we  believe,  would  have  been  in  the  best 
interesU  of  Eastern  Washington  and  the 
nation. 

Perhaps  in  another  time,  in  another  politi- 
cal climate,  the  pipeline  concept  will  become 
more  viable.  Certainly,  the  need  still  will 
exist.* 


FLPl'lKl'H  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TVA 
•  Idr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today.  May  18.  1983.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  celebrates  its  50th 
anniversary.  Fifty  years  ago,  TVA  was 
a  new  concept,  initiated  on  a  trial 
basis.  It  has  proven  to  be  effective 
beyond  the  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions. Today,  it  is  highly  regarded  as 
an  institution  extremely  successful  in 
the  conservation  of  America.  The  phe- 
nomenal uplifting  of  an  entire  region 
stands  as  testimony  to  its  success. 

As  you  know,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  owes  much  of  its 
success  in  establishing  effective  rural 
electric  co-ops  across  the  Nation  to  the 
early  assistance  and  innovations  of 
TVA-aided  co-ops.  I  submit  for  the 
record  a  letter  from  Robert  D,  Par- 
tridge, executive  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, to  Mr.  Charles  Dean  Jr.. 
chairman  of  TVA,  which  pays  elo- 
quent tribute  to  TVA  on  this  SOth  an- 
niversary. 

The  letter  follows: 


NatioMAL  Rtoal  ■ucxaic 
CoonBATivs  AsaociATioii. 
1lfasMii0toii.  D.C..  Mat  It.  IMS. 
Mr.  CHsaus  H.  Dun,  Jr., 
Cfuirman.  Venne$tee  VaUew  AutkoritK. 
KnoxvUU,  Tttm. 

The  Natloiial  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Aasodatlim,  representing  America's  1.000 
rural  electric  systems,  today  pays  tribute  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authoctty  on  its  SOth 
Anniversary  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
Twentieth  Ctatury  instttutiaiM. 

As  we  recall  May  18,  IMS.  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  Into  law  the 
TVA  Act.  we  admowledge  ttie  manifold 
human  and  economic  bcneflts  whidi  have 
flowed  from!  this  remarkable  investment  in 
the  reclamation  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  re- 
gion's lost  reaouroes. 

The  TVA  Is  America's  ptamade  achieve- 
ment in  multi-purpose  river  basin  develop- 
ment When  first  begun  o  an  experimental 
project,  the  doubters  were  many.  With  the 
dawntaig  of  its  success,  its  foes  were  legioiL 

Today  TVA  stands  as  an  unparalleled 
achievemenH  a  living  monument  to  the 
"wise  use"  school  of  the  American  conserva- 
tion movement.  Its  successes  are  reflected 
aU  along  the  Tennessee  River  and  through- 
out the  valley— in  the  river  under  control: 
the  electric  energy  for  farms,  homes,  facto- 
ries and  defense:  in  the  widespread  naviga- 
tional netwerk  of  interregional  commerce: 
the  revitalised  soils  and  restored  woodlands; 
the  develoment  of  a  great  recreational 
asset:  the  pioneering  oivironmental  re- 
search, enecgy  conservation  and  industrial 
applications,  and.  in  the  miraculous  eco- 
nomic uplifting  of  an  entire  region  and  its 
people. 

For  those  of  us.  and  there  are  many,  who 
began  their  working  lives  in  rural  electrifi- 
cation, this  Is  also  a  day  when  we  acknowl- 
edge our  debt  to  the  pump-priming  efforts 
of  the  TVA  in  nourishing  the  early  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  a  seven-state  area. 
The  successes  of  the  TVA-aided  co-ops  set  a 
pattern  for  others  to  follow  all  across  the 
land  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration <REA>  latf  r  adapted  a  number  of  Ita 
iimovations  and  practices. 

The  TVA  Act,  like  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1903,  and  other  Important  comprehensive 
pieces  of  legislation  involving  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  with  federal  dollars,  has 
underscored  through  experlmee  the  wlsdmn 
of  the  time-honored  federal  doctrine  of 
"preference"  in  the  sale  of  power  to  non- 
profit entitles  such  as  municipally-owned 
systems  and  cooperatives.  It  was  in  the  TVA 
Act  that  cobperatives  were  first  spedflcally 
mentioned  as  preference  customers  in  the 
sale  of  f edend  power. 

It  is  with  pride  and  a  strong  srase  of  kin- 
ship that  we  of  rural  electrification  today 
acknowledge  the  origins  of  TVA  and  honor 
its  achievements,  for  In  so  doing  we  ac- 
knowledge «ur  own  great  heritage.  The  emi- 
nent TVA  Director  and  Chairman  David  LU- 
lenthal  was  right  when  he  said  in  1930  that 
TVA  and  RCA  are  "historically  and  actual- 
ly, blood  brothers."  Both  TVA  and  REA 
share  the  spotlight  of  a  time  when  great  vi- 
sions and  dreams  were  acted  upon  in  the 
quest  for  the  betterment  of  humankind. 
Fortunately  for  America,  the  dream  of  a 
TVA  was  not  denied.  And  the  TVA  region 
and  our  nation  and  the  world  are  the  better 
for  it  This  nation  again  today  requires  the 
TVA  spirit  of  determination  and  concern  in 
solving  its  problems  and  meeting  the  needs 
and  aspirat^ns  of  the  American  people. 
Robert  D.  PAnanxo, 
SxeeuUve  Vice  President* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UKRAINIAN 
PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  great  and  noble  history  of  the 
Ula«lne,  the  famine  of  1933  was  a  ter- 
rible event.  But  throughout  their  long 
history,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  suffered  onslaught  upon  on- 
slaught. It  was  little  more  than  7  yean 
ago  that  10  Ukrainians,  in  the  face  of 
haraisment  and  repression  in  their 
native  land,  issued  the  declaration  of 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, better  known  as  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  group.  It  is  fitting  that,  as  we 
commemorate  the  great  famine  of 
1933  which  occurred  in  the  face  of 
ruthless  collectivization  and  claimed 
the  lives  of  more  than  7  million 
Ukrainian  men.  women,  and  children, 
we  should  pay  tribute  as  well  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Ukraine  who 
are  carrying  forward,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  the  quest  for  human  liberty. 

A  proud  and  courageous  people,  the 
Ukrainians  have  a  history  stretching 
over  1,000  years.  Encompassing 
232,000  square  miles,  theirs  is  a  rich 
and  fertile  land.  But  this  very  fertility 
has  been  a  source  of  an  enduring  trag- 
edy, for  the  fine  soil  of  the  Ukraine, 
tilled  productively  by  the  industrious 
Ukrainian  people,  has  been  coveted  by 
powerful  neighbors  throughout  re- 
corded history.  Time  after  time  these 
valiant  people  have  been  conquered  by 
aggressor  nations. 

Tet  the  bitter  Ukrainian  experi- 
ence—of lives  extinguished,  of  liberty 
suppressed,  of  hopes  betrayed— has 
not  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
strong  sense  of  national  and  cultural 
identity  or  of  the  freedom-loving  spirit 
of  the  Ukraine.  That  spirit  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  great  Kievan  state 
which  had  emerged  in  the  Ukraine  by 
the  ninth  century.  Building  the  first 
durable  political  institutions  on  the 
plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  tying  to- 
gether the  cities  of  the  Dnieper  River 
region,  providing  vital  means  of  trade 
and  communication  between  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  the  adventurers 
of  northern  Europe,  giving  to  the 
world  monuments  of  religious  art  that 
have  never  been  surpassed,  the  Kievan 
state  siirvived  for  more  than  300  years 
before  succumbing  to  the  catastrophic 
invasion  of  the  Golden  Horde  in  1238. 

But  the  ambitious  princes  of  Musco- 
vy did  not  succeed  in  extending  their 
hegemony  over  the  territory  of  the 
Ukraine.  By  the  17th  century  the 
Ukraine  had  become  once  again  a 
center  of  learning  and  culture,  a  cross- 
roads of  Eastern  and  Western  intellec- 
tual and  religious  thought.  Coveted  by 
would-be  aggressors  on  the  East  and 
on  the  West,  for  a  time  the  Ukraine 
escaped  foreign  domination.  But,  in 
1667,  Khmelnitskl  was  defeated.  Then, 
a  century  later,  with  the  successive 
partitions  of  Poland,  the  Ukraine  was 
finally  absorbed  in  the  Russian 
Empire  of  Catherine  the  Great. 


Again,  however,  the  Ukrainian  spirit 
survived  and  Ukrainian  nationalism 
was  reborn  In  1846  when  30  Ukrainian 
patriots  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Ukrainian  poet.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko,  formed  the  Secret  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius. 
Their  movement  inaugurated  a  cultur- 
al revival  which  eventually  foimd  ex- 
pression in  the  independent  Ukrainian 
state  established  in  1918.  The  centur- 
ies old  dream  of  independence  was  re- 
alized only  briefly  for  the  Ukraine  was 
invaded  by  the  Soviets  and  by  the  end 
of  1919  the  free  republic  of  Ukralnia 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  magnitude  of  the  deprivation 
suffered  by  the  Ukrainians  between 
World  War  I  and  n  under  Soviet  rule 
was  severe.  The  dark  das^  that  began 
in  the  1930's  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  cherish  freedom 
and  respect  the  human  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. 

On  this  SOth  anniversary  of  the 
famine  in  the  Ukraine,  we  think  not 
only  of  the  past  but  of  the  present. 
Since  the  historic  date  of  1918,  much 
has  been  accomplished  worldwide  to 
insure  respect  for  fundamental  htmian 
rights.  We  find  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion in  those  who,  at  great  personal 
cost,  have  lived  courageously  by  the 
principles  which  they  espouse— Valen- 
tin Moroz,  Petro  Vins,  Lev  Lukyan- 
enko.  Mykola,  and  Raisa  Rudenko. 
Their  names  are  well  known  to  us. 
Countless  others  whose  names  we  do 
not  always  know  have  joined  them  in 
openly  protesting  cultural  oppression, 
religious  persecution,  and  economic 
exploitation,  and  like  them  many  have 
gone  to  prison  for  daring  to  express 
their  most  deeply  held  convictions. 
Their  extraordinary  efforts  have  the 
support  of  our  own  great  and  free 
Nation  of  couintless  dedicated  Ukraini- 
an Americans,  and  indeed  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  cherish  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  heroic  de- 
votion to  freedom,  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  who  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  America.  The  ITkrainian  im- 
migrant distinguished  himself  not 
only  by  his  hard  work  and  intelligence 
but  also  by  his  constructive  citizenship 
and  sense  of  justice.  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans have  contributed  to  the  economic 
and  cultural  development  of  America 
through  their  participation  in  the 
arts,  science,  politics,  business,  and 
other  endeavors. 

We  in  Maryland  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  a  large  and  active  Ukrainian 
American  community.  Ukrainians  in 
Maryland  through  their  stable  family 
life,  their  sense  of  community  respon- 
sibility, and  their  social  and  religious 
activities  have  greatly  enriched  the 
life  of  our  State. 
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As  we  salute  the  achievements  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  we  recall  the  sacri- 
fices as  well  of  these  brave  and  coura- 
geous people  and  in  so  doing,  we  renew 
our  commitment  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  those  who  suffer  deprivation 
under  a  government  which  continues 
to  deny  basic  human  rights.* 
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AMBASSADOR  BROCK'S  SUCCESS 
IN  LOWERING  JAPANESE 
TRADE  BARRIERS 


•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
pleased  with  \3&  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  Bill  Brow's  report  this  morning 
that  the  Diet  of  Japan  had  approved 
an  omnibus  bill  designed  to  eliminate 
import  barriers  caused  by  J^janese 
tfi'bnti'^i  standards  and  certification 
laws.  Ambassador  Brock  estimates 
that  the  16  revised  laws  cover  products 
r^resenting  $5  billion  in  potential 
US.  exports. 

Members  will  recall  the  saga  of 
metal  baaeball  bats  that  in  an  unfortu- 
nate, if  accurate,  way  has  symbolized 
the  nature  of  our  trading  relationship 
with  Japan  in  recent  years.  Until  the 
controversy  was  recenUy  resolved,  U.S. 
baiffbtH  bat  manufacturers— and 
makers  of  other  athletic  equipment- 
could  not  sell  their  products  in  Japan 
because  the  responsible  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment agmdes  and  private  associa- 
tions would  not  certify  that  these  im- 
ported articles  met  the  domestic 
standards.  These  standards  were  set 
by  the  Japanese  manufacturers,  and 
were  not  performance  based.  Instead, 
the  standards  incorporated  unneces- 
sary design  criteria  clearly  established 
to  disadvantage  US.  exporters. 

Although  this  dispute  was  finally 
settled— after  nearly  3  years  and  a  US. 
complaint  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade— it  continues  to 
symbolise  the  nontariff  means  by 
which  the  Japanese  and  others  inhibit 
US.  exports.  The  Diet  action  this 
morning  is  welcome  evidence  that  the 
Japanese  Government  indeed  is  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  of  convinc- 
ing Its  consUtutents  of  the  necessity  to 
restore  balance  and  fairness  to  our 
tnuUng  relationship.  The  16  revised 
standards  and  certification  laws  will 
provide  national  treatment  to  US.  ex- 
ports of  many  articles,  including  phar- 
maceuticals, medical  devices,  cosmet- 
ics, electrical  and  other  appliances, 
consumer  products,  and  machine  tools. 
Of  particular  interest  wiU  be  changes 
in  laws  governing  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  such  as  feeds,  fertiliz- 
ers, forestry  products,  and  agricultural 
equlfKnent. 

Of  course,  the  laws  will  be  only  as  ef- 
fective as  their  implementing  regula- 
tions. I  wish  to  onphasize  the  need  for 
the  Japanese  Government  to  promul- 
gate rules  to  carry  out  these  new  laws 
that  wUl  effect  fully  their  stated  pur- 
pose. When  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
last  visited  this  country,  he  promised 


expeditious  action  in  the  standards 
area.  The  Diet  action  today  demon- 
strated impressively  his  ability  and 
commitment  in  this  endeavor.  It  is  my 
hope  that,  as  implemented,  the  laws 
will  show  the  promised  results. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  point  out  that 
this  Diet  action  is  only  one  step 
toward  realizing  the  potential  prom- 
ised in  the  GATT  nontariff  barrier  ne- 
gotiations, concluded  in  1979.  When 
the  Congress  approved  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  we  sought  an 
expansion  of  trade— and  the  creation 
of  jobs— through  the  reduction  of  such 
trade  barriers  as  discriminatory  tech- 
nical standards  and  Government  pro- 
curement restrictions.  The  results 
after  3  years  appear  mixed.  But  the 
Japanese  action  siiggests  that  the 
MTN  codes  can  be  employed  in  an  ef- 
fective manner  benefiting  US.  export- 
ers. 

The  leadership  of  Bill  Brock.  foUow- 
ing  the  initial  work  of  Bob  Strauss  on 
the  1979  codes,  should  be  credited 
with  today's  success.  I  look  forward  to 
similar  positive  results  as  he  leads  tvi- 
ther  talks  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment on  industrial  targeting.  Govern- 
ment procurement,  and  other  trade 
issues.* 


CALLING  THE  BANKERS'  BLUFF  . 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  sanc- 
tion the  transfer  of  $8.4  billion  in  hard 
American  cash  to  the  Intenuitional 
Monetary  Fund,  largely  to  enable 
debt-laden  Third  World  borrowers  to 
maintain  interest  payments  to  US. 
banks.  While  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  tightening  reserve  and  reporting  re- 
quirements in  conjunction  with  this 
bailout  legislation,  it  is  becoming  all 
too  apparent  that  supporters  of  the 
quota  increase  are  not  serious  about 
forcing  the  banks  to  bear  their  full 
share  of  the  burden. 

In  a  column  appearing  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times,  col- 
umnist Patrick  Buchanan  examines 
the  "bankers'  bluff  of  1983."  As  Mr. 
Buchanan  notes,  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  IMF  will  not  defuse  the 
debt  bomb,  but  rather  will  exacerbate 
it  by  forcing  the  banks  to  pump  more 
money  into  unprofitable  ventures,  and 
by  shielding  the  banks  from  facing  the 
consequences  of  their  actions. 

The  Buchanan  article  raises  andther 
salient  point  which  is  often  overlooked 
in  the  IMF  debate.  WhUe  it  is  true 
that  the  total  international  debt 
figure  may  be  in  the  $500-$600  billion 
range,  only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  this  total  can  be  regarded  as  highly 
at  risk  of  default.  Were  the  banks 
forced  to  stretch  out  repayment  sched- 
ules on  the  questionable  loans,  or 
writeoff  any  amounts  that  plainly 
never  will  be  collected,  the  remaining 
debt  would  constitute  a  sum  that  can 


and  will  be  managed  when  the  world- 
wide recovery  begins  to  bear  fruit 

The  $8.4  billion  that  we  are  asked  to 

contribute  to  the  IMP  could  make  a 

valuable  diHnestlc  contribution  to  our 

efforts  to  promote  such  a  recovery. 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  Racoao. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wuhington  Times,  May  16, 
1983] 
The  BAiKsas'  Bldfv  or  198S 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 
By  unanimous  vote,  the  RepubUcsn-eon- 
troUed  Senate  Banking  Committee  bai  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  $8.4  billion  to  the 
International   Uonetary   Fund— a  foreign- 
controlled  orcsnisation  litting  atop  a  hoard 
of  $45  billion  in  gold.  With  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  In  tow.  the  Great  Bank  BaU- 
out  of  1983  should  become  national  policy. 

Soon,  however,  the  men  at  Treaiury  who 
aold  this  scheme  to  the  President  wlU  dis- 
cover they  have  solved  nothing. 

For  the  operatins  premise  of  their  plan  Is 
that  the  way  to  help  nations  over  their 
heads  in  debt  is  to  shove  th«n  in  deeper, 
the  way  to  save  banlu  overexposed  in  lend- 
ing to  busted  and  banluiipt  countries  is  to 
increase  that  exposure  .  .  .  and  pray  for  re- 
covery to  save  us  all. 

As  the  boys  at  Treasury  say  cheerily,  we 
are  not  balling  the  banks  out.  we  are  "bail- 
ing them  in."  Indeed,  they  are:  with  our 
money.  As  Craig  Roberts,  formerly  of  Treas- 
ury. causticaUy  notes,  for  every  dollar  in 
past  IMF  loans,  "our  private  banks  lent 
$4.30  ...  If  that  ratio  continues  to  hold,  our 
participation  in  the  IMF-led  bailout  will 
drain  $44.S  billion  from  our  capital  market." 

More  than  that,  with  these  rescue  billions 
to  the  IMF  goes  real  clout,  leverage  to  force 
Chase  Manhattan  and  Citibank  to  re-enact 
the  foUies  of  the  decade  past,  to  require 
them  to  send  billions  in  good  money  chasing 
after  the  billions  in  bad  loans.  If  the  Big 
Banks  balk,  the  IMF  can  wave  over  their 
heads  the  club  of  formal  default.  It  Is  sover- 
eignty, as  well  as  savings,  we  are  surrender- 
ing here. 

As  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  establish- 
ment for  the  Reagan-Regan  BaUout  Plan,  it 
is  genuine.  Before  their  disbelieving  eyes,  a 
Republican  Senate  is  constructing  the 
greatest  foreign  aid  machine  in  history— a 
mechanism  for  indefinite  wealth  transfers 
from  U.S.  banks  to  the  Socialist  South  and 
Communist  East— and  ttuning  the  controls 
of  that  machinery  over  to  international  bu- 
reaucrats who  could  care  less  about  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Instead  of  defusing  the  "debt  bomb"  as 
Treasury  hopes,  we  are  converting  It  from  a 
large  conventional  explosive  Into  an  atomic 
one. 

Already,  the  scenario  sketched  out  by  the 
bankers  and  finance  ministers  in  Toronto 
nine  months  ago  has  begun  to  unravel. 

The  smaller  American  banks  are  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  Secretary  Regan's  exhorations 
to  increase  their  lending  to  the  Third 
World.  Chastened  by  their  experience,  they 
are  closing  down  their  foreign  operations, 
coming  home.  They  are  not  doubling  their 
bets:  sadder  but  wiser  men.  they  are  picking 
up  their  chips. 

The  Latin  nations,  seeing  new  sources  of 
capital  drying  up.  are  growing  sullen  over 
accepting  ever-higher  levels  of  indebtedness 
only  to  pay  back  past  loans.  Never  an  afflu- 
ent lot,  they  have  begun  to  chafe  under  the 
"austerity"  yokes  imposed  by  the  IMF  as  a 
"condition"  of  continued  capital  flows.  In 
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Brasil.  there  have  been  riots.  Aoearding  to 
the  London  Economist  the  ooee  forbidden 
talk  of  "default"  is  rife  from  Mexloo  City  to 
Santiago.  la  almost  every  LaUn  eooirtry. 
radicals  and  nationalists  of  the  right  and 
left  have  at  the  top  of  tbe  list  of  their  non- 
negotiable  demands,  sticfclng  It  to  tbe 
Tanqul  '^"'t* 

Nor  Is  this  suiprislng.  How  would  we 
Americans  have  reacted  tt.  In  1880.  say, 
some  agent  of  European  royalists  arrived  in 
Waahlngtim  to  impose  an  "auatertty"  plan 
upon  the  Ufiion  to  foroe  repayments  of  bfl- 
llons  of  dolkrs  sent  by  the  banks  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  administration  of  Millard 
Fillmore? 

Why  would  the  most  oonservative  Senate 
in  years  preside  over  so  unprecedented  a 
wealth  tranafer  from  America  to  countries 
whose  leadns  openly  despise  us?  One 
reason— fear.  The  U^.  Congress  bss  bera 
buffaloed  by  tbe  bankers  into  believing  that 
if  we  do  not  make  good  each  and  every  one 
of  their  Ididtie  loans,  we  have  no  ofOaa.  but 
to  watch  the  Third  World  default,  the  Big 
Banks  come  crashing  down,  snd  the  VJ&. 
economy  cdUapse  in  a  Depression  reminis- 
cent of  19331 

As  the  following  numb«rs  indicate,  howev- 
er, the  bankers  are  running  a  gigantic  bluff. 

While  America's  ten  largest  banks  do  have 
some  $44  bOlion  in  shaky  loans  to  develop- 
ing countriSB,  these  problem  loans  represent 
only  10  percent  of  their  bank  portfolios. 
Ninety  pereent  of  their  loan  sssets  are 
sound.  Assume  a  huge  slice  of  these  shaky 
loans,  50  percent  or  $33  billion,  turn  totally 
;sour.  If  the  banks  are  allowed  to  write  these 
loans  down  over  a  period  of.  say.  ten  yean— 
$3.3  billion  a  year.  $330  million  per  bank— it 
would  scarcely  entail  natioaal  collapse. 

What  it  would  mean  is  lost  proflta.  inter- 
rupted dividends,  depredated  stock,  a  reduc- 
tion in  employees,  a  closing  of  some  foreign 
lending  operations,  a  suspension  of  perks, 
bonuses,  travel;  and.  possibly,  a  change  in 
management— and  a  redirection  of  bank 
capital  back  into  the  United  States. 

If  a  run  developed  on  any  bank,  the  Fed 
could  step  in  with  avaHaUe  cash.  If  billions 
were  pulled  out  of  one  shsky  bank,  they 
would  soon  turn  up  in  other  solid  ones, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  If  some  equity  were 
destroyed,  and  the  nation's  money  supply 
thereby  diminished,  the  Fed  has  shown 
since  last  summer  that  the  creation  of  new 
money  is  hardly  beyond  its  capacity. 

When  one  considers  what  the  OOP  to  risk- 
ing to  salvage  their  tarnished  reputations, 
America's  Big  Bankers  have  good  reason  to 
remain  "soUd  Republican."* 


TWO-HUKDREDTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  DIO- 
CESE OF  MARYLAND 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  founded  in  the 
quest  for  religious  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion, has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
American  birthplace  of  three  great  re- 
ligions, for  here  were  organized  the 
first  Epiacopal.  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Methodist  Churches  in  this  country. 

This  week,  on  May  20.  the  Diocese  of 
Maryland  of  the  Epiac^ml  Church  In 
the  United  States,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Right  Reverend  David  K. 
Leighton.  Sr..  Bishop  of  Maryland,  will 
be  celebrating  its  200th  anniversary. 

Maryland  is  the  oldest'dlocese  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  for 


it  was  here,  following  the  Revolution, 
that  the  Episcopal  Chiurch  in  the 
United  States  was  first  organized. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  part  of  the  Church  of 
iRngiMnH  and  was.  in  many  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  official  church. 

After  the  Revolution  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Episcopal  Church  to  find 
a  new  life  rooted  in  the  American  ex- 
perience, and  It  was  in  Maryland  that 
the  birth  took  place.  The  meetings  at 
Chestertown  and  Annapolis,  organiz- 
ing the  diocese  and  establishing  the 
corporation  which  still  flourishes 
today  are  recognized  as  the  founding 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
these  events  in  the  illustrious  history 
of  Maryland  and  her  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  forming  of  the  religious 
and  civfl  spirit  of  this  coimtry  are  re- 
counted in  the  cturent  issue  of  the 
Maryland  Church  News.  I  ask  that  an 
article  on  this  celebration  be  reprinted 
in  the  RacoRD  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Mat  30th:  What  We  Celebrate 

The  history  of  Maryland's  pioneering  ef- 
forts to  revive  and  reorganize  the  American 
Church  begins  in  1780.  with  a  meeting  of 
three  clergymen  and  twenty-four  laymen  in 
Chestertown.  They  met  without  publicity. 
no  doubt  in  fear  of  opposition  or  reprisals. 
framed  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  regard- 
ing public  support  of  religion,  and.  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  officially  adopted 
tbe  name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

That  thte  was  recognized  as  an  event  of 
national  significance,  is  attested  by  a  later 
statement  of  one  of  the  participants,  the 
Rev.  James  J.  Wilmer,  who  wrote  in  1810:  "I 
am  one  of  the  three  who  first  organized  the 
Episcopal  Church  during  the  Revolution, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  primary  aids  of 
Its  consolidation  throughout  the  United 
States."  He  called  this  "the  first  convention 
of  the  Church  of  Maryland." 

Other  meetings  followed,  in  1781  and 
1783,  in  Chestertown  and  Baltimore,  which 
no  doubt  helped  to  preserve  vitality  In  a 
Church  struggling  under  the  disabilities  of 
the  revolution,  but  this  diocese  has  tradi- 
tionally dated  its  organization  from  clergy 
meetings  of  klay  and  August  1783.  The  date 
wss  thus  celebrated  at  our  centennial  in 
1883.  and  at  the  esUblishment  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Washington  in  1895.  It  appears  on 
tbe  official  seal  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland. 

The  May  meeting  of  1783  discussed  alter- 
ations in  the  liturgy,  how  the  Church  might 
be  organized,  and  maintenance  of  the  minis- 
try. A  petition  to  the  Legislature  was 
framed  concerning  some  of  these  matters, 
which  were  of  crucial  importance  to  preserv- 
ing the  Church  and  making  good  its  claim 
to  be  the  legal  successor  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  convention  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Annapolis  in  August. 

That  the  Augiist  assemblage  was  consid- 
ered of  more  than  local  interest  is  evidenced 
by  a  proposal  that  clergymen  of  other  states 
be  invited  to  attend.  Had  this  been  carried 
out,  we  might  have  hosted  a  preliminary 
General  ConvenUon.  but  the  idea  was  given 
up  in  order  that  nothing  be  done  to  jeopard- 
ise the  rights  of  the  Maryland  Church  to 
pnmerty  formerly  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England. 


Tbto  August  convenUon  of  1783  took  the 
major  steps  in  organisatiim  of  tbe  Diocese. 
It  drafted  a  bill,  subsequently  enacted  by 
the  Legislature,  estsUishing  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Bpisoopal 
Church  In  Marylsnd  (a  significant  step  In 
l^{al  recognition  of  the  Church).  Tbto  oor- 
pon^ion  still  flourishes.  Messures  were 
taken  concerning  perpertuatlon  of  the  min- 
istry, including  election  of  tbe  Rev.  Willlsm 
Smith.  President  of  Washington  College, 
Chestertown,  to  become  Bidiop  of  Mary- 
land. An  address  was  sent  to  tbe  Btabop  of 
London  requesting  Dr.  Smith's  consecration, 
but  thte  was  never  obtained,  although  be 
went  on  to  become  (me  of  the  leaders  in  or- 
ganization of  the  national  Church.  Superin- 
tending Committees  were  establtohed  for 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores  of  Mary- 
land, to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry 
and  license  lay  readers  to  serve  vacant  par- 
ishes. A  convention  of  both  clergy  and  laity 
was  c^ed  for  the  following  June. 

Above  all,  the  August  convmtlon  of  1783 
framed  a  Declaration  of  Certain  Fundamen- 
tal Rights  of  the  Episcopal  Church  In  Mary- 
land, presented  to  the  Legislature,  whlCh  to 
a  key  document  in  tbe  history  of  the 
Church  in  thto  country.  Tbto  statesmanlike 
document  claimed  tbe  right  of  the  Church 
"to  preserve  herself— agreeably  to  her  an- 
cient usages  and.  profession":  to  have  three 
orders  of  ministers;  to  admit  only  regularly 
ordained  ministers  to  property  formerly 
held  by  the  Church  of  England:  and  to 
revise  the  liturgy.  Such  claims  established 
our  right  to  exist  and  foreshadowed  the 
work  of  the  preliminary  convention  of  the 
national  Church,  held  the  following  year, 
and  the  first  General  Convention  of  1785. 

These  matters  are  briefly  dealt  with  at 
the  begiiming  of  the  dramatic  reading  con- 
cerning our  history  which  has  been  pre- 
pared tat  performance  at  the  banquet  on 
May  20th. 

While  comparisons  may  be  invidious  and 
claims  of  being  first  are  not  of  great  impor- 
tance, these  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
Church  of  1783  in  Maryland  were  truly  pio- 
neering and  no  doubt  helped  to  inspire  orga- 
nization in  other  stotes.  The  Maryland  con- 
ventions of  that  year  were  the  first  in  thto 
country  to  give  comprehensive  attention  to 
such  matters  and  set  them  in  motion.  In 
contrast,  the  only  earlier  meeting,  of  ten 
clergymen  in  Connecticut,  in  April  of  1783, 
shortly  before  our  May  convention,  seems  to 
have  dealt  solely  with  choice  of  a  candidate 
for  consecration  as  bishop,  without  any 
other  attempts  at  church  organization, 
which  in  fact  came  much  later  in  that  state. 
At  thte  bicentennial,  therefore,  we  are 
celebrating  the  organization  of  the  Church 
in  Maryland:  its  legal  transition  "from  a 
daughter  to  a  steter  Church"  of  the  Christ 
of  England:  and  its  leadership,  after  danger- 
ous and  difficult  revolutionary  years,  in  re- 
viving and  organizing  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  thte  country.* 


JAPANESE  TRADE  REFORM 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  for  taking  a  major  step 
forward  in  enchancing  United  States- 
Japanese  trade  relations. 

The  Japanese  Diet  has  today  ap- 
proved legislation  allowing  self -certifi- 
cation for  16  broad  categories  of 
import  products. 
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Rather  th&n  subjeetlns  e«ch  import    give  to  current  needs  and  the  current  »  yean.  I  am  making  oopiea  of  the 

item  to  ooetly  and  time  conraming    economic  situation.  statement    available    to    new9«pers. 

d^lslde  otamination.  Japan  will  now       Parage  of  this  biU  will  reduce  the  radio  and  television  stations,  and  other 

accept  self  certification  by  manufac-    adverse  impact  of  several  years  of  high  news  services  in  Vermont 

turers.  This  legislatlfm  is  expected  to    interest  rates  by  making  the  revolving  i^tiB    Information    is    being    made 

benefit  M  percent  of  U.S.-manufac-    fund   self-sustaining,    thus   restoring  public   because   I   remain   convinced 

tuied  expMts  to  Japan.  The  United    the  credit  rating  of  REA.  This  will  ^YtaX.  those  who  serve  in  Oovemment, 

States  already  allows  self-certification    assure  that  adequate  financing  can  be  ^g  ^^11  as  Government  itself,  must  be 

of  ptoducU  Imported  into  this  ooun-    obtained.  Without  this  legislation.  It  „  op^n  and  candid  as  pooible  with 

try.                                                          wm  force  higher  financing  costs  and  ^he  public. 

This  action  removes  a  serious  im-    higher  rates  f or  rur^  utOity  servioes.  -  ^    staff ords  In- 

pediment  to  the  sale  of  American  ex-    If  not  passed,  the  ^»P5rity  between  p,^'*^  S? 000  lart  y<^^  of 

porU  to  Japan.  It  represents  an  impor-    rural  utility  costs  and  urban  coBte  will  fI?^''7^StrTlii^«  OfoS 

tant  break  through  for  freer  world    become  even  greater  than  the  12  per-  i^J^J,^r^?hJ^  ^v  ai4  OM 

^S^d^atestoth-ewho    c«jtalre«ly  experienced  by  rural  resi-  *:S^^rSSi'^^^^^  o^''^- 

^SrirT^^A^'^^SLS^t    't.'taoo  al«,  include,  adjustment,  to  ^J^^^^J^^S^^  "^ 

SST    pJSSudnTi^Stoe     reform,    allow  REA  to  adopt  and  effectively  ^^^'S^JJ^^^^ues  to 

rSherthS^rSllatiS^  By  revamping    utilixe   new   communication   technol-  eo^  SVoLSTin^JtSlSr^d  Ve^ 

nese  have  demonstrated  a  «)lrlt  of  co-    2.500  people  or  1^  rather  than  the  ^^  .  ^     ^  j---  ^^^^ 

operation  and  a  commitment  to  great-    1.500  limit  now  existing.  ^!_       ,  .t    !^              *      ^ 

aT(»eian  access  to  their  market..  Let       I  urge  my  fellow  coUeagues  to  sup-  One  of  the  best  ways  Americans 

me  COTMaend  particularly  tiie  Naka-    port  paoage  of  this  bill.*  have  to  Judge  whether  their  Govem- 

sooe  govemm^ttor  reragnising  the                         ment  and  their  officiate  are  acting 

need  JS«ich  reform  and  it.  leader-    ,,,^^      FINANCIAL      DISCLO-  ST  tote^t?  ^2^^^^°^  S 

ship  in  bringing  it  about.                               ^OKE  OP  SENATOR  STAFFORD  Soi?  wlS^e  2SS  to  oSverS- 

I  would  also  commend  Ambanador               .,™,.^„„  .,     « ,^    *   ,  »•"«•*  *no  maxe  oecuions  in  uovern 

BroTISr  his  very  dedicated  and  i*m-    •  »f  f^JS'^^vJ^  ^SvrJ^  "*"'• 

ful  work  in  bringing  about  the  resolu-    ««*»  <>'  the  lart  9  vem,  I  have  made  ^hu^  I  invite  all  Vermonters-and 

tion  of  a  matter  of  longstanding  DA    Public    disclosuTM    of    my    financial  ^  Q^jjer  Americans-to  examine  my 

g^ineem.                                                     holdings,  along  with  summaries  of  my  financial  interests  and  to  match  thoM 

There  is  still  more  to  be  done  on    Federal  inomie  tax  report.  interests  with  my  record  as  a  public  of- 

standards.   Implementing   regulation.       I  have  pledgisd  that  I  would  issue  a  n,^ 

wm  have  to  be  developed,  and  automo-    '^^J^^^.^^^^^;^^.^!;.  We  have  made  some  progress  in  pro- 

bOe  tmporta  must  still  be  addreoed.    "°°5 Jf^  y*^,/°Li?i*  ««n»toder  of  ^          ^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^. 

But  toe  steps  taken  today  go  a  long    "^ '"P*  jj  ^"i"^  °™-  ^„,„  t  ^  tion  about  the  interests  and  activities 

way  toward  resolving  an  important    ^J^  ^J^J^^l^il 'i*^' ^,'2'^^^  of  pubUc  officiate,  but  we  have  <K>me 

trade   problem.   Thte   resolution  can    °°«t. 'SSi  Si£f„^'^  way  to  go  in  providing  full  pubUc  dte- 

only   be   of   benefit    to   the   United    o'J"?*"?***  ^*<*"f«-      ,    ^        ^.    »  closure 

Sbkt««.  Juan,  and  world  trade  •                 The  financial  sUtement  shows  that  ,^-          ,.         ^              ^  ,  _.  , 

States.  Japan,  anowonoiraoe.*              ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  I  ^j^^  continue  to  support  leglsla- 

^"^"^~                         $593,000  as  of  May  15.  1983.  when  the  tion  that  provides  greater  ventilation 

THE    RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    evaluation  was  made  o'  the  way  we  do  buainess  in  our  Gov- 

AND    TELEPHONE    REVOLVING       The  sUtement  I  am  making  pubUc  emment.  In  the  meantime.  I  shall  con- 

FUND   SELF-SUFFICIENCY    ACT    ug|g  detalte  of  our  holdings.  Including  tinue  to  make  my  own  fuU  dlKlosure 

OF  1983                                                 bank  account.,  cash  value  of  life  Insur-  to  my  fellow  Vermonters. 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am    ance  and  Federal  retirement  fund,  real  I  uik  that  the  mmunary  of  our  Joint 

pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1300,    and  perwnal  property  we  own.  and  Federal  Income  tax  return  be  printed 

the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele-    stocks  and  bonds.  IntheRacoRO. 

phone  Revolving  Fund  Self-Suffiden-       The    majority    of    the    stock,    and  The  mmunary  follows: 

cy  Act  of  1983.  intiwduced  yesterday    bonds  Iteted  were  owned  by  us  before  I  ^^^         ^  i,„  ^^  ^«tenii  income  tax 

by  Senator  HuDDUSTOii.                           entered  pubUc  office  and  there  has  ntum-RobeH  T.  and  HOen  K.  Stafford 

Thte  bill  which  amend,  the  Rural    been  llttie  real  change  in  our  financial  . 

Electrificatifm  Act  of  1936  will  in.ure    condition  in  term,  of  real  dollars  since  ^t!^                                     mo  M2  50 

the  continued  financial   integrity  of    I  entered  pubUc  office  In  Vermont  29       ^HH^ 6 SOSM 

the  rural  electrlflcation  and  telephone    years  ago.  Like  most  Americans,  the  rMvidendi'                                   iisu'so 

revohring  fund  which  te  the  nucleus  of    Stafford,  have  felt  the  impact  of  infU-  Honoraria""™!!!!™!!!!!™."!             a6.10o!oo 

sound    and   ccmtinued    operations.    I    tion.  Other  IM70.14 

have  long  supported  a  strong  REA       The  summary  of  our  Joint  Federal  

effort,  and  I  am  interested  in  assuring    income  tax  return  shows  that  Mrs.  Total 110.400.02 

that  rural  people  continue  to  receive    Stafford  and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross  =^^^== 

the  electric  and  telephone  service  they    income  of  $104,000  last  year.  Of  that  AdJustmenU  to  income: 

have  worked  so  hard  to  obtain  at  an    total.  $80,683  came  from  my  salary  as  Allowable   (XHigrenional 

affordable  cost                                         a  UA  Senator.  expenje.     not     relm-              ,,^^ 

One  of  the  most  significant  contribu-       We  paid  nearly  $35,000  in  Federal       ^•»"™^, ,'™aa 

tioos  made  by  the  REA  program  ha.    income  taxes  and  more  than  $8,000  In       Keogh  plan a.Tao.oo 

been  that  REA  financing  was  available    Vermont  SUte  income  taxes.  Our  total  ^                                     6  76000 

to  rural  people  in  my  State  at  a  time    tax  bill  for  the  year  was  $43,280— or  *"*" ' — '— 

when    such    financing    from    other    41.7   percent  of  our   adjusted   grom      Adjusted  stom  income 103.650.03 

souroea    was    unavailable.    Over    the    income.  OeducUons 0.612.M 

years,  changes  in  the  REA  program       I  shall  ask  that  detalte  of  our  finan-      Exemptions . 4.000.00 

have  occurred  to  keep  pace  with  grow-    dal  statement  be  printed  In  the  Con-      Taxable  income 90.046.03 

ing  capital  requirements.  Thte  bill  con-    okkssiohal  Racoao,   as  in  the  past.  F«deral  income  tax  due 

tinues  the  effort  to  keep  REA  respon-    And.  as  I  have  done  in  each  of  the  last         and  paid 34.012.35 
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statement  of  finaneial  etm&itiOH»  Senator 
and  Mr*.  Robert  T.  StatforH^Mam  IS.  IMS 

Savins,  aooount: 
Bellowi      Falls      Trust 

Company ~~...  $5,000 

Vermont  Bank 5.000 

Burllnctoti  Savings  Bank  5.000 

The  How^tl  Bank 5,000 

Rutland  Bank  ...„......._.....  5.000 


Total. 


Certif  tcates  of  deposit: 
Chittenden  Trust  Co.  ^^ 

First  Venaont  Bank 

The  Howard  Bank 

Marble  Savincs  Bank. — 

Proct<»'  ^ik .. 

Vermont  Kational  Bank.. 
Proctor  Bank 


Total. 


Checking  aecounts: 
First  Virginia  Bank_ 
Howard  Bank .............. 

Riggs  Nattonal  Bank . 


Total. 


Life  Insurance:  Connecti- 
cut Oeneral:  MONT; 
NSU:  NTUC;  Travelen: 

Real  estate  (estimated 
market  value): 

3541  Devon  Drive.  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

27  Howanl  Avenue.  Rut- 
land. Vt 

64  Utchfield  Avenue. 
Rutland.  Vt — 


Total. 


Additional  assets: 

Contributions  to  Federal 
retirement  (12-31-«2)... 

Law  library  and  office 
furniture  (27  &  Main/ 
Rutland) 

Boat  and  two  cars 

Personal  property 


Total. 


35.000 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 


70.000 


400 

300 

13.000 


12.700 


20.000 


125.000 

60.000 

100.000 


275.000 


71.039.27 


2.000 
24.000 
25.000 


122.039.27 


Vendo-lOatlOK. 
Total 


107.50 


71.646.76 


Liabilltlec  NaUonal  Per- 
manent Federal  Savings 
A  Loan  Assn.  (first  mort- 
gage, Devon  Drive.  12- 
2g-«l) 

Recapitulation: 

Total  anets 

Total  liabilities 

Net  asseta 


3.100.00 


Stocks  (Name  and  shares):  Vatue 

A.T.ACT.— 100  at  68%  . —  $6,825.00 

Bellows  Falls  Trust  Co.— 

80  at  6a 4.800.00 

auett    Peabody— 20    at 

36V4 » 536.00 

Con.     E<Uson     of    New 

York- 100  at  33  K 3.325.00 

OiUette  CO.-20  at  44M  «.  890.00 

Oieyhound-20  at  23%....  467.50 

Howard  Bank-1.172  at 

13 14,064.00 

International      Harvest- 

er-30  at  10% —  215.00 

Manufactiuers   Hanover 

Tnist-664  at  49 33.536.00 

Monsanta-40  at  86%  —  3.460.00 

Nl..    Ingustries— 40    at 

16% 660.00 

NaUonal  DistiUers-^  at 

38% 1.140.00 

Outboard  Marine— 20  at 

30% -....  T90.00 

Security  Pacific  Corp.- 

16  at  54% 878.00 

Time.  Inc.— 30  at  69%  —  2.073.75 


596.376.02 

3.100.00 

593.276.02 

• 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  light  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  niinote.  with  the  under- 
standing that  upon  the  conclusion  of 
hte  remarks.  I  shall  regain  the  floor.  I 
ask  unanimous  coraeaX  that  that  be 
done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection  it 
te  so  ordered. 


SIGNING  OF  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN LEBANON  AND  ISRAEL 
ON  WITHDRAWAL  OP  ISRAELI 
FORCES  FROM  LEBANON 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
148  for  myself.  Senator  Pell,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;  Senator  Bosch- 
WTtz.  chairman  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Subcommittee;  Senator  Sarbanes.  the 
subcommittee's  ranking  member:  Sen- 
ator Baker,  majority  leader;  Senator 
Btbo,  minority  leader,  and  55  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  This  resolu- 
tion now  has  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
entire  Senate.  Senator  Bioen's  luune 
was  omitted  inadvertently  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  list  of  original 
cosponsors  be  added  to  the  resolution 

at  thte  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  te  so  ordered. 

The  Itet  of  original  cosponsors  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Sartianes.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Domenlci  Mr.  Lauten- 
beiit.  BCr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Gam.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Hecht. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Long.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Steimis,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Amstrong.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 
BawuB.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
MlteheU.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Ma- 


thias,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Fressler.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Olenn.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Weldcer,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Jepaen. 
Mr.  CocJuan,  Mr.  Durenl>erger,  BCr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Moynlhan,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Levin,  l£r.  Exon.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Melcber,  Mr. 
Nimn.  and  Mr.  Bentsen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  particularly  to 
compliment  Senator  Boschwitz  for 
hte  assistance  in  helping  accon^ilteh 
something  I  have  never  accomplished 
before.  In  all  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  never  introduced  a  resolution 
with  100  Senators  on  the  resolution. 
Thte  te  unanimity  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  dtetinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Mathias)  in  advance  for  com- 
ments he  will  make  that  will  clarify 
certain  aspects  of  thte  resolutioiu 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Resolution 
148  demonstrates  the  support  of  the 
UJS.  Senate  for  the  Govermnents  of 
Lebanon  and  Israel  on  their  agree- 
ment on  the  arrangements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  Leb- 
anon. Thte  agreement  te  an  important 
step  in  the  process  of  reestablishing 
Lebanese  sovereignty  throughout  that 
troubled  nation.  The  Lebanese  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
decade.  It  te  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Lebanon  and  peace  In  the 
region  for  all  foreign  forces  to  with- 
draw as  quicidy  as  possible. 

The  resolution  urges  the  Syrians 
and  the  Palestinians  to  withdraw  their 
armed  forces  from  Lebanon  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible.  Their  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Lebanon  te  not  in  the  interest 
of  Lebanon.  Syria,  or  peace  in  the 
region. 

Many  of  Lebanon's  Arab  neighbors 
have  forthrightly  declared  their  back- 
ing of  Lebanon's  decision  to  sign  the 
agreement.  Our  Egyptian  friencte  have 
exerted  their  regional  leadership  in 
supporting  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non's right  to  conclude  thte  agree- 
ment. Other  Arab  states,  including 
Iraq,  Algeria.  Jordan,  and  Tunisia 
have  lu-ged  the  Syrians  and  the  Pales- 
tinian Lilieration  Organization  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  establtehing  the  con- 
ditions for  their  withdrawal. 

Thte  agreement  te  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  agreements  negotiated 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  which  have  brought  the  Middle 
East  closer  to  peace.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  since  1948  and  we  have  a 
great  dtetance  to  go,  but  progress  con- 
tinues to  be  made.  I  have  faith  that 
further  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  can  bring  peace  to 
the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  take  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148  at  thte  time  for  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 
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The  clerk  wffl  sUte  the  reaolutlon  by 
Utie. 

The  uBistaiit  leglsUtive  dei^  read 
M  follows: 

A  Senate  reaolutkin  (S.  Res.  148)  ezpreaa- 
inc  the  support  of  the  Senate  mi  the  ded- 
■kn  of  the  Ooveminents  of  Lebanon  and 
Imel  on  agiceinc  to  the  ananceoients  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  f  orcea  from  Lebar 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolutkm. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  my  dlsUn- 
gulshed  oolleacue  from  Mlimesota.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 
Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  yit.  President, 
the  resolution  now  before  us  on  the 
Lebancm-Israell  agreement  is  a  strong 
anri  clear  expression  of  our  support  for 
a  sovereign  Lebanon  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  supports  the  agree- 
ment on  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
ftHves  and  calls  on  Syria  and  the  Pal- 
esUne  Liberation  Organization  to  also 
agree  to  a  prtHnpt  withdrawal  of  their 
foroes. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  clear 
our  support  for  those  countries  who 
tried  and  succeeded  in  following  the 
path  of  diplomacy  and  negotiating  an 
agreement  on  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween them. 

It  also  is  important  that  we  make 
clear  that  others  should  Join  in  the 
process.  We  and  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
rejectlonism  and  strident  calls  for  war 
which  we  hear  from  the  Syrian  and 
PLO  leadership. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Joined  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  every  other  member  of  the  Senate 
in  introducing  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  spotlights  both  the 
recent  accomplishments  and  the  task 
which  lies  ahead.  It  expresses  our 
praiae  and  support  for  the  Lebanese 
and  Israel  Governments  for  their  per- 
sistence, flexibility,  and  determination 
in  negotiating  the  agreement. 

The  negotiations  were  lengthy  and 
difficult,  but  this  was  to  be  expected. 
Indeed  some  observers  predicted  last 
January  that  it  would  take  about  6 
months  and  they  were  2  weeks  too  pes- 
simistic. 

The  Lebanese  and  Israeli  negotiators 
are  to  be  ctunmended.  They  had  a  dif- 
ficult task,  and  had  to  deal  with  a  vari- 
ety of  pressures  and  conflicting  views 
within  their  own  countries  and— in  the 
case  of  Lebanon— a  variety  of  econom- 
ic and  other  pressures  from  other 
Arab  nations.  We  also  pay  tribute  to 
Secretary  of  State  Shults  whose  trip 
and  patience  was  so  important  in  help- 
ing close  the  deal,  and  to  Ambassador 
Hablb  and  the  others  in  the  American 
negotiating  team  who  worked  tireless- 
ly to  help  the  negotiations. 

In  particular,  the  Lebanese  and  Is- 
raeli negotiators  came  a  long  way. 


The  agreement  is  only  the  second 
one  an  Arab  country  has  signed  with 
Israel. 

The  agreement  should,  but  probably 
will  not.  ruin  one  of  the  favorite  cli- 
ches of  editorial  writers  and  colum- 
nists who  almost  as  a  habit  write  the 
words  "inflexible"  or  "intransigent"  in 
front  of  the  word  "Israelis." 

Memories  are  short,  but  it  should  be 
noted  for  the  record  that  when  negoti- 
ations began,  half  a  year  ago.  the 
Begin  government's  demands  included 
a  formal  peace  treaty  with  Lebanon,  to 
have  half  of  the  negotiations  conduct- 
ed in  Jerusalem,  an  agreement  on  the 
normalization  of  trade,  tourism,  and 
other  economic  relations,  and  at  least 
several  Israeli  military  posts  in  south- 
em  Lebanon. 

Israel  did  not  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, and  many  Israelis  apparently 
have  doubts  about  the  security  provi- 
sions. Nevertheless.  Israel  did  sign  the 
agreement  and  showed  considerable 
flexibility  in  doing  so. 

The  agreement  also  ruins  some  of 
the  conventional  wisdom  about  the 
United  States.  It  was  almost  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  United  SUtes  had  to 
demonstrate  its  credibility  by  forcing 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon.  Oth- 
erwise, the  argument  went,  the  Arabs 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  King 
Hussein  the  green  light  to  even  discuss 
the  future  of  the  West  Bank  with 
Israel. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  United 
States  did  or  could  deliver  Israel  if 
Israel  did  not  think  the  withdrawal 
agreement  protected  its  security  con- 
cerns. Nevertheless,  Israel  agreed  to 
sign  a  withdrawal  which  did  fall  short 
of  the  initial  security  formulas  the  Is- 
raeli Government  origiiudly  thought 
were  necessary. 

Many  Arabs  and  pimdits  chose  to 
link  the  Lebanon  and  Jordanian  situa- 
tions, wrongly,  I  believe. 

Thus,  we  are  entitled  to  ask: 

Where  Is  the  Arab  credibility?  Now 
that  the  United  Stotes  proved  its 
credibility,  where  is  the  Arab  green 
light  for  King  Hussein? 

Or  is  the  credibility  test  only  some- 
thing which  appUes  to  the  United 
States  when  an  excuse  is  needed  for 
not  taking  tough  decisions? 

Are  the  Arabs  going  to  let  Syria  be 
an  obstacle  to  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  an  Arab  country? 

The  Arab  countries  had  sharply 
criticized  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Leba- 
non and  demanded  its  withdrawal.  A 
majority  of  Arab  countries  have  called 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

Now  that  Israel  has  signed  a  with- 
drawal agreement,  we  have  the  specta- 
cle of  Syria  and  the  PLO  attacking  the 
negotiated  agreement.  Indeed  Arafat 
this  weekend  called  for  war  to  redress 
the  military  balance.  It  is  this  kind  of 
sterile  thinking  which  has  led  the  Pal- 
estinians further  away  from  their  own 


state  than  at  any  time  linoe  the  Arabs 
rejected  the  UJV.  partition  plan  35 
years  ago. 

Preddent  Mubarak  of  Egypt  com- 
mented on  the  situation  in  a  queech  to 
Parliament  last  Saturday.  He  said  "It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  Arab  position 
should  be  the  cause  of  extending  the 
duration  of  the  Israeli  occupation  or 
allowing  attempts  at  partition  and 
subversion  to  emerge." 

I  hope  he  is  right.  Unfortunately.  It 
is  conceivable  that  Syria,  with  Soviet 
backing,  will  be  the  cause  of  the  status 
quo— the  continued  de  facto  partition 
of  Lebanon.  That  is,  unless  the  so- 
called  Arab  moderates  show  real  con- 
cern for  the  Lebanese  people  and  take 
up  the  challenge  of  persuading  Syria 
and  the  PLO  to  withdraw. 

I  also  hope  that  some  of  our  Europe- 
an friends  who  have  cultivated  Syria 
and  the  PLO,  wiU  try  to  bring  to  bear 
their  influence.  The  United  States 
played  its  part  in  assisting  the  Leba- 
non-Israeli withdrawal  agreement. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  Arab  leaders  to  get 
theh*  act  together  and  help  bring 
about  the  next  encouraging  develop- 
ment for  Lebanon— the  withdrawal  of 
Syrian  and  PLO  forces. 

lUt.  liCATHIAS.  Bftr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  long  and  difficult  negotia- 
tion, one  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  George 
Shultz,  has  distinguished  himself  by 
patience,  by  endurance,  by  skill  at  ne- 
gotiating. He  has  spent  long  hours 
flying  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  to 
Riyadh  to  Damascus.  He  has  been  in 
Beirut.  I  think  the  world  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  effort  that  he 
has  put  into  this  agreement.  I  salute 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor.  I  think  this  has 
been  a  historic  achievement,  one  that 
should  be  recognized  by  the  Senate,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  now 
calls  upon  us  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors.  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  we  have  unani- 
mous cosponsorship  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  some  of  the 
language  of  the  resolution  might  bene- 
fit from  being  discussed  and  having 
some  legislative  history  made  so  there 
cannot  be  a  misinterpretation  some- 
where down  the  line. 

For  example,  the  resolution  caUs  for 
the  support  of  the  Senate  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Governments  of  Lebanon 
and  Israel  in  agreeing  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  will  be  adopt- 
ed, we  would  do  well  to  establish  cer- 
tain facts.  There  is  the  public  text  of 
this  agreement.  But  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  that  there  are  cer- 
tain confidential  provisions  that  have 
not  yet  been  made  public. 


I  ask  the  chalnnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fofeign  Relation*  whether  our 
i^proval  of  this  resolutkm  will  preju- 
dice in  angr  way  any  future  review  of 
the  accord  and.  spedfl««ny.  whether  it 
will  prejudice  the  provisioDS  relating 
to  any  American  role  in  the  withdraw- 
al agreement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right  to  mat  this  issue  for  darlflcar 
tlon.  The  Senator  is  oiNTect  in  his  as- 
sumption that  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  intended  to  f  oredooe  the  Sp- 
ate's right  and  prerogattve  to  further 
review  in  detail  the  agreonents  re- 
ferred to  In  this  resolution,  and  Qiecif - 
ically.  to  satisfy  ouraelvea  about  the 
assurances  and  commitments  made  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  basic  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon. 

Ifr.  MATHIAS.  Second,  can  the 
chairman  give  us  his  assurance  that 
this  resolution  is  consistent  with  S. 
639.  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act.  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Cnmnlttee.  which 
requires  that  "the  President  shall 
obtain  statutory  authorization  from 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  the  number  or 
role  of  UJS.  Armed  Forces  In  Lebanon 
or  for  the  creation  of  a  new.  expanded, 
or  extended  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  In  Lebanon." 

Mr.  PEtlCY.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Semitor  from  Maryland  (BCr. 
BftATHiAS),  that  for  legislative  history 
purposes,  nothing  in  this  resolution  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Lebanon  emer- 
gency assistance  bill  and  our  insistence 
in  that  leHsUitlon  that  specific  author- 
ization wlU  be  required  for  any  sub- 
stantial diange  in  the  role  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  assurance  in  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  important  not  only  for  our 
own  peace  of  mind  but  for  the  parties 
in  the  area  to  know  precisely  what  the 
legal  obllKations  of  the  United  States 
are  and  for  us  to  understand  very 
clearly  the  limits  of  our  commitments. 
I  am  happy  to  Join  with  the  chairman 
and  with  the  98  other  cosponsors  in 
urging  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  res- 
olutioiL 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished oolleague. 

Before  we  vote  on  the  issue.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  two  comments,  one 
to  the  leadership  and  one  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

In  extending  his  high  praise  to  Sec- 
retary George  Shults.  I  want  to  Join  in 
that.  Always  in  the  Mideast.  George 
Shultz  is  backed  up  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary.  Kenneth  Dam,  and  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs.  Nick  Ve- 
liotes.  Obviously,  the  foundation  for 
all  this  was  laid  by  Ambassador  Philip 
Hablb  and  Ambassador  Morris  Draper. 
I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Maryland  has  always  praised  the  work 
they  have  done  and  I  know  for  the 
record,  he  would  want  to  add  their 
names  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. In  my  desire  to  accommodate  the 
Senate  in  pasting  this  resolution  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  had 
not  extended  my  thanks  to  the  people 
he  mentions.  Obviously,  it  does  extend 
to  them  and  to  all  the  State  Depart- 
ment perscmnel. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  shall  add  also  the 
name  of  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

To  the  majority  leader,  let  me  say  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  this 
evening  to  a  unanimous-consent  time 
agreement  so  that,  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  ndght  consider  the  separate 
lu'gent  Lebsnon  authorization.  Is  it 
the  Senator's  understanding  that  such 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  will 
be  entered  into? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  attempt  to  get  that. 

Is  the  resolution  ready  for  approval. 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  ready  for  approval. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  immediate 
passage  of  the  resolution^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  1^8)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  148  « 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Lebanon 
and  Israel  on  May  17, 1983,  signed  a  historic 
agreement  arrangins  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon; 

Whereas  the  Lebanese  and  Israeli  Govern- 
ments deserve  strong  praise  for  their  per- 
sistence, flexibility,  and  determination  in 
negotiating  the  agreement  and  dealing  with 
the  difficult  decisions  required  to  conclude 
the  document: 

Whereas  American  officials  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  assisting  the  negotiations: 

Whereas  the  agreement  marics  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region; 

Whereas  the  agreement  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  effort  to  restore  the  sovereignty 
and  stability  of  LelMuion; 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Lebanese  people  and  of  peace  in  the 
region;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions have  expressed  their  support  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Ruolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

Supports  the  decision  of  the  Governments 
of  Lebanon  and  Israel  on  agreeing  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Lebanon; 

CaUs  on  other  nations  to  worii  toward 
achieving  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon; 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  all  nations  to  rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Lebanon;  and 


Urges  Syria  and  the  PklesUne  Uberatlon 
Organization  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebantm  by  agreeing 
to  arrangements  for  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  their  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  ChaU*. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  I  have  the  floor.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  have  the  floor. 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  the  Senator  got  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  got 
it  by  unanimous  consent. 

IBi.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  asked 
for  imanimous  consent  to  be  rerecog- 
nized  after  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  recognized  in  routine  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation. I  want  to  ask.  is  there  a  record 
of  unanimous  consent  being  asked  for 
to  recognize  the  Senator  from  Ohio  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
got  the  floor.  Then  he  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  could  yield  to 
Senators  who  have  been  carrying  on  a 
colloquy  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  not  a  unani- 
mous-consent for  a  period  of  routine 
morning  business  during  which  Sena- 
tors could  speak  for  5  minutes  each? 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
recognized  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  under  that  request. 

Will  the  presiding  officer  please  read 
the  record  for  the  period  the  request 
was  made? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  ISx.  President. 
I  want  to  assure  my  friend  I  do  not 
intend  to  create  a  problem,  but  the 
fact  is  I  did  have  unanimous  con- 
sent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  at  6:39  pjn.,  according  to  the 
Journal.  Senator  METZENBAxm  received 
unanimous  consent  that  he  yield  to 
Senator  Percy  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  IfrrZEMBAUli.  Mr.  Preaklent. 
I  suoMt  the  abMnoe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PMBBIDnf  O  OFPICXR.  The 
derk  wffl  caU  the  roU. 

The  Mriitant  legialattve  derii  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  rolL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
aik  unaidnioua  oonaent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reednded. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  IB 
there  ohjeetkm? 

Mr.  BTKVmS  addreaMd  the  Chair. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Oranon  for  their  consid- 
eration. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  66 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  1  pjn.  on  Monday. 
June  13.  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  106.  S.  66.  a 
bOl  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  and  that  there  be  13  hours  of 
consideration  thereon.  induding 
debate  on  any  amendments,  motions, 
appeals,  or  point  of  order,  if  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  equally  divided,  to  be 
omtrolled  by  the  Senator  from 
Orecon  (Mr.  Packwooo)  and  the  Sma- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
Luros)  or  their  designees. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Commerce  Committee  modifica- 
tion to  the  cfMumittee  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  tmm  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
dealing  with  telecommunications  shall 
be  in  order,  that  no  other  amendments 
that  are  not  germane  shall  be  in  order, 
with  the  exception  of  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Aaimos),  the  first  dealing 
with  deleting  the  two-way  grade  com- 
munications, the  second  amendment 
dealing  with  insuring  that  all  provid- 
ers of  telecommunications  services 
share  in  the  obligation  of  providing 
universal  service,  and  that  they  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour  equally  divided  on  each. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  shall  be  30  minutes  of  debate  on 
any  other  amendment  or  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  if 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  equally  divid- 
ed, and  that  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  S.  66  without  any  intervening 
debate,  motion,  appeal,  amendment,  or 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAT7M  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectlon.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection.  Ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Resoirlng  the 
right  to  object,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  latter  portion  after  S.  66  was 
to  be  dron)ed  from  the  unanimous- 
consent  request 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 
Where  it  says  "proceed  to  vote  on  S. 
66."  simply  put  a  period  and  delete  the 
words  "without  any  Intervening 
debate,  motion,  appeal,  amendment,  or 
point  of  order." 

Hie  reason  I  had  initially  put  that 
in  the  unanimous-consent  order  is  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  when  we  got  to 
the  end  of  the  12  hours  we  were  not 
suddenly  faced  with  a  plethora  of 
amendments  that  could  not  be  debat- 
ed but  could  be  voted  on.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  assured  me  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  attempting  to  filibus- 
ter in  that  fashion. 

I  have  assured  him  that  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  offering  an  amendment 
under  these  privileges  that  I  am  given 
that  is  unrelated  to  the  bilL  I  am  not 
sure  if  they  are  technically  germane, 
but  I  can  assure  the  Senator  they  are 
related  to  the  bill.  I  know  the  fear  he 
has.  The  minority  leader  will  recall  it 
well.  As  I  recall,  we  were  considering  a 
public  housing  bill  and  one  Senator 
asked  to  have  an  amendment  offered 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  capital  pun- 
ishment amendment. 

I  have  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing of  that  nature.  It  will  be  related 
to  this  biU.  I  will  be  happy  to  show  it 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ahead  of 
time.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  understanding  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  proposing  and  asking  be  made  ger- 
mane will  be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  It  will  clearly  be 
consistent.  It  may  extend  It  a  bit. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this  bill, 
you  slay  one  dragon  and  two  more  pop 
up  as  we  are  going  along,  and  I  am 
doing  the  best  I  can  to  harmonize  dif- 
ferent interests.  I  may  be  able  to  har- 
monise some  and  in  the  process  of 
doing  that  I  might  expand  the  bill  a 
bit  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  par- 
ties, but  it  technically  might  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
cable  television  in  dties,  at  this  point, 
do  not  have  the  unanimous,  harmoni- 
ous acceptance  of  the  Nation?  And.  am 
I  correct  that  we  hope  to  use  this  in- 
terval to  see  if  we  cannot  get  some 
agreements  that  do  not  now  exist,  so 
that  even  more  people  will  be  voting 
for  the  bill  when  the  time  comes? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  hope  so.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  we  had  a 
harmcmlous  relatimishlp  between 
cable  and  the  dtles,  and  then  a  few 
dtles  have  Jumped  places,  but  I  am 
hoping  we  can  bring  them  all  bade 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Also,  a  Ume  cer- 
tain tends  to  concentrate  the  mind,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  hanging. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  seek  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  this  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object.  I  think  this  is  a  very  sorry 
turn  of  events.  We  have  been  woiidng 
nearly  4  years  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  the  time  has  been  vent 
in  conference  with  the  mayors  and 
dty  councils  of  the  various  dties 
around  this  country.  The  mayor  of 
New  York  never  asked  to  onne  and  be 
heard,  yet  he  has  phoned  a  number  of 
us  and  asked  that  this  be  put  off.  No 
one  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to 
my  knowledge,  except  the  distin- 
guished Senator  representing  New 
Jersey,  has  raised  any  objections  to 
this.  The  CoaUtion  of  CiUes.  which 
does  not  indude  New  Toik.  has  sort  of 
worked  around  this,  never  raised  any 
objection.  The  Nati<mal  League  of 
Cities,  the  largest  league  of  dtles  in 
the  country,  is  still  unanimously 
behind  this. 

So,  Mr.  Preddent.  I  am  kind  of  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  after  all  these  years 
we  are  suddenly  going  to  say  no  to  the 
American  people  who  want  a  little 
better  television  reception  than  they 
can  get  over  antenna-to-antenna. 

This  is  a  very  sad  turn  of  events,  be- 
cause only  the  dny  before  we  complet- 
ed work  on  this  bill,  the  American 
Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co.  took  it 
unto  themselves  to  try  to  shoot  this 
bill  down.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  But  we 
have  adopted  amendments  to  take 
care  of  them  and  to  take  care  of  the 
various  new  telephone  companies  that 
have  sprung  up  around  the  country  as 
a  result  of  ATA^s  divestiture. 

So.  Mr.  Preddent,  here,  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  cable  people  of  this 
country  have  been  waiting,  when  the 
American  people  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  all  over 
this  country  have  been  waiting  for 
decent  television  reception,  we  have  a 
handful  of  Senators,  representing  a 
handful  of  cities,  and  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  who 
dedde  they  do  not  want  this  bill  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  patience  has 
been  about  exhausted  among  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  this  bill, 
and  they  are  mainly  the  people  of  this 
country,  not  the  cable  television 
people. 

So,  while  I  know  we  cannot  get  this 
bill  up  tonight— we  have  to  postpone  it 
until  the  13th  of  next  month— I  hope 
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that  by  t^t  time  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  will  take  the  time  to  study 
this  bill  and  find  out  what  it  is  all 
about.  Maybe  the  mayors  of  other  big 
dties,  tw«  or  three  of  them,  will  take 
the  time  to  find  out  what  they  are 
talking  alK>ut  when  they  call  here  and 
object. 

The  objections  I  have  had  from 
those  dttes  have  eome  from  labor 
unions  and  a  handful  of  people  who 
might  lote  their  JObs  if  this  bOl  is 
passed.  I  do  not  think  so.  but  they 
might.  But  I  think  this  is  a  sad  way  to 
run  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader  a 
couple  of  Iquestlons? 

PersonaUy.  I  do  not  intend  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  object  I  notice 
that  the  time  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  l^nator  ftom  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLtniGS)  or  their  designees. 

Ii^  question  is  this:  Are  these  Sena- 
tors both  on  the  same  dde  of  the  ques- 
tion? If  so,  it  is  normal  for  the  minori- 
ty leader  to  control  the  time  in  oppod- 
tion.  Ttu*  does  not  necessarily  mean  I 
am  in  oppodtion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  form.  If  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
are  on  the  same  dde.  the  Senator  is 
correct.  As  I  understand  it  he  would 
be  in  control  of  the  time,  if  the  Soia- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  time 
would  automatically  go  to  the  other 
side. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  would  appoint  a  desig- 
nee on  this  side.  It  is  not  that  I  want 
to  control  it,  but  the  oppodtion  is  enti- 
tled to  have  the  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  add  to  this 
agreement  that  if  the  Senator  f  ran 
Oregon  gnd  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  are  in  agreemmt  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  will  control  the 
time? 

&fr.  BYRD.  In  oppodtion.  I  do  that 
only  because  it  is  normaL  I  may  not  be 
in  opposition.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preddent  I 
must  say  that  the  entire  committee 
approved  this  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  one  member.  The  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  \b  for  this  legislation.  So  I 
think  you  are  going  to  have  trouble 
finding  somebody  to  take  the  podtion 
you  have  asked  about 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
that  my  unanimous-consent  request  be 
so  modified,  that  in  the  event  the  two 
floor  managers  are  in  agreement  the 
time  in  oppodtion  will  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  is  it  also 


agreed  that  there  will  be  no  votes  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  state  that  any  roll- 
caU  votes  ordered  on  amendments  or 
motions  relating  to  S.  66  on  Monday 
will  be  postfioned  until  Tuesday,  for  a 
time  to  be  determined  after  consulta- 
tion with  those  involved  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  time  to  be  deter- 
mined bythe  two  leaders. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  will,  naturally, 
work  with  the  managers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  will  be  by  the  two 
leaders,  after  consultation  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  for  the  votes  to 
occur  on  Tuesday,  the  14th. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  should  be  determined 
by  the  leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. We  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  agreement  as  to  the  time  that 
will  occur,  so  that  has  not  been  includ- 
ed in  this  request.  It  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  leader,  after  proper  con- 
sultation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Which  does  not  mean  I 
am  opposed.  In  the  normal  course  of 
things,  that  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator's  fair- 
ness is  known.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  with  the  modifications 
proposed? 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  all  con- 
cerned, particularly  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  those  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ontered,  That  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday. 
June  13,  1983.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  66  (Order  no.  106),  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Communication  Act  of  1934. 
and  that  there  be  13  hours  of  consideration 
thereon,  including  debate  on  any  amend- 
ments, debatable  motion,  appeals,  or  points 
of  order  which  are  submitted  or  on  which 
the  Chair  entertains  debate,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd),  or  their  designees. 

Oniered  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  BhaD  be  received,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: a  Commerce  Committee  modifica- 
tion to  the  committee  amendment;  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Paclcwood)  dealing  with 
telecommunications:  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  DalcoU 
(Mr.   Abdnor)   dealing   with    deleting   the 


"two-way"  grade  communication;  and  an 
amendmrat  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  dealing 
with  insuring  that  all  providerB  of  telecom- 
munications services  share  in  the  obligation 
of  providing  imiveraal  service:  ProviOtd, 
That  there  be  1  hour  debate  on  each  of  the 
above  amoulments.  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bilL 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  30  minutes 
debate  on  any  other  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  if  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  with  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
passage  of  S.  66. 


TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  S.  639, 
LEBANON  EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACrr  OF  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  condderation  of 
Calendar  No.  120,  S.  639,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize supplemental  assistance  to  dd 
Lebanon,  it  be  considered  imder  the 
following  time  agreement: 

One  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  or  their 
designees;  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  amendments:  10  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  notions.  i4>peals 
or  points  of  order,  if  so  submitted  to 
the  Senate;  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  scheduling 
this  item,  the  majority  leader  will  con- 
sult with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  639  (Order  No. 
120),  a  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  assist- 
ance to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding  its  econo- 
my and  armed  forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, there  sliall  be  no  amendments  in 
order  except  the  committee  reported 
amendments,  and  there  shall  be  10  minutes 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  which  is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
rnent  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shaU  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  or  their  desig- 
nees: Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 
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ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RIS- 

OLUnON    265    TO    BE    PLACED 

ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  8TEVEN&  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  oonaent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 266.  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  eztensi<Hi  of  certain 
insurance  procrams  relating  to  hous- 
inc  ipMi  community  develoinnent.  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  be 
placed  on  the  calendar.       

The  PREBrnmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENa  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  odl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader 
have  anything  further  to  consider? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  for  his  custoauu7  courtesy  and 
understanding.  I  have  nothing  else. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  VI  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  that  I  may  have  leave  to 
be  absent  on  Friday  of  this  week,  if 
the  Senate  is  in  session,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attoKtlng  a  memorial  service 
in  Boston.  Mass..  for  the  late  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  Robert  Brad- 
ford.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator.  He  is  doing  what 
Senators  are  supposed  to  do  when 
they  absent  themselves  from  the 
Chamber. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  majority 
leader,  who  is  not  here  at  the  moment. 
He  has  been  following  this  practice,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule. 

I  have  no  objection.  I  compliment 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  could  not  have  object- 
ed if  I  had  wanted. 


the    budget    resolution   as    reported. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 


oum  FOB  itTttf  tnrrn.  >:>o  pjl 
BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ucoGinTioii  OP  cnTAn  bbhatom  oh 

TOMOUIOW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  qxcial  orders  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  for  the  follow- 
ing Senators:  Mr.  McCluu.  Mr.  Spk- 
TKR.  and  Mr.  Snacs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OUMCR  POR  PniOO  POR  THX  TRANSACTIOH  OP 
ROUTUR  MORNIMG  BUSIlfSSS 

Bir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  special  orders  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  4  p.m.  with  statements  by 
Senators  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  TO  PROCBSD  TO  COHSIDBRATION  OP 
BODGCT  RBSOLUTIOH,  SHIAR  OORCITRRKNT 
RXBOLimOH  37 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  4  p.m.  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  makes  a  motion,  would  he 
then  anticipate  that  the  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  would  probably  be 
concluded  if  the  full  time  is  used 
around,  say,  drca  7  pjn.? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  7  to  7:30  pjn. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  imderstand  he  cannot 
predict  how  much  of  the  time  will  be 
used,  but  if  it  is  all  used.  I  assume  it 
will  be  around  between  7  and  8  p.m.? 

Bftr.  STEVENS.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  leader  intended  to 
do  the  best  we  could  to  finish  that 
early  in  the  evening  and  then  lay 
down  the  MX  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:12  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  19.  1983.  at 
2:30  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  18. 1983: 

Fkdkral  Homx  liOAif  Bark  Board 

Donald  I.  Hovde,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1985.  vice  Richard  T.  Pratt,  re- 
signed. 


A  BILL  TO  REMOVE  IMPEDI- 
MENTS TO  EFFBCnVE  PHILAN- 
THROPY BT  FOUNDATIONS 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABUE,  JR. 

omsw 

nr  THE  aoT»B  or 

Wedhesday,  May  IB,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
present  law  strofniOy  diaeourases 
giving  to  f  afundati<»i8  by  •Itardkog  life- 
time gifts  io  f oundatlom  significantly 
less  favorable  tax  treatment  than  gifts 
to  other  charities.  Today,  together 
with  Mr.  SHAimoii.  Mr.  FtensL,  and 
Mr.  GEFHAftoT,  I  am  introducing  a  Mil 
that  will  eliminate  these  discriminato- 
ry tax  rules  and  thus  lielp  insure  that 
foundations  can  ccmtinue  their  vital 
work  in  meeting  human  needs. 
THE  nipoRTAiici  OT  RNimaTKms 

In  1980.  the  Nation's  22,600  private 
foundations  provided  $2.4  billion  in 
grants  to  support  charitable  oideav- 
ors.  Foundation  grants  support  medi- 
cal reaearcfa,  scholarships,  community 
health  programs,  and  aodal  servioes  of 
every  khid;  they  suivort  cultural  orga- 
nizations, universities,  low-inotmie 
houring  in  the  inner  cil^,  and  a  great 
diversity  of  other  charitable  i»ograms. 

Moreover,  foundati<m  grants  gener- 
ate support  for  charity  far  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  foundation  dollars  in- 
volved. For  example,  foundations 
often  provide  the  seed  numey  that 
allows  new  charitable  organisations 
time  to  prove  the  merit  of  their  pro- 
grams and  attract  broad  public  sup- 
port. Simflarly.  foundaticm  challenge 
grants  enable  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
other  charities  to  stimulate  greatly  in- 
creased Individual  and  corporate 
giving.  Thus,  one  major  foundatlcm  es- 
timates that  its  $33  million  in  grants 
in  1982  stimulated  $185  million  in  ad- 
ditional sioport  for  its  grantees. 

However,  these  numbers  and  exam- 
ples—significant as  they  are— faU  to 
capture  the  true  importance  of  foun- 
dations; for  this,  one  must  focus  on 
the  difference  foundations  make  at 
the  local  level.  Let  me  illustrate  with 
an  example  from  my  own  district.  Sev- 
eral years  ago.  a  small  group  in  Roch- 
ester became  concerned  about  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
established  a  counseling  center  to 
serve  theao.  Initislly,  the  center  had 
great  difficulty  attracting  financial 
support,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  dos- 
ing its  doors.  However,  grants  fnnn  a 
local  foundation  kept  the  center  going 
until  it  mts  able  to  attract  broader- 
based  community  support.  Because  of 
these  grants,  the  center  Is  open  today. 


Mid  is  meeting  an  important  need  in 
our  community. 

The  same  foundation— the  Daisy 
Marquis  Jones  Foundation— has  pro- 
vided equally  vital  support  for  a  broad 
range  of  charitable  activities  in  the 
Rodiester  area.  Its  recent  grants  have 
sivported  shelters  for  the  poor,  an  al- 
ternative energy  program  for  low- 
Inootne  rural  residents,  a  halfway 
house  for  prisoners,  public  affairs  por- 
grams  on  the  local  public  television 
station,  scholarship  funds  for  a  local 
ccdlege.  and  the  operations  of  local 
hospitals.  This  example  of  effective 
foundation  philanthropy  is  replicated 
In  commimity  after  community  na- 
tionwide. 

In  considering  the  significance  of 
foundation  philanthropy,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  recognize  that,  since  1969. 
foundations  have  been  subject  to  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  legal  restric- 
timis.  For  example,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  requires  f  oimdations  annual- 
ly to  make  substantial  distributions 
for  charitable  purposes,  imposes  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  foimdation  deal- 
ings with  related  parties,  foundation 
business  holdings,  foimdation  invest- 
ment policy,  and  various  types  of  foun- 
dation grants,  and  requires  extensive 
public  reporting. 

A  MAJOR  mPKDIMEIlT  TO  POUHDATION 
PHILARTHROFT 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Impediments  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  I 
lecmtly  reviewed  the  operation  of 
these  private  foundation  rules.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  working  well.  They 
provide  an  effective  regulatory  frame- 
woik  for  foundation  philanthropy. 
However,  one  major  impediment  iden- 
tified by  my  committee— the  unfavor- 
able tax  treatment  afforded  lifetime 
gifts  to  private  foundations— threatens 
a  major  reduction  in  foundations'  abil- 
ity to  support  important  charitable 
programs. 

The  income  tax  deduction  rules  for 
gifts  to  private  foundations  are  less  fa- 
vorable than  those  for  gifts  to  other 
charities. 

These  discriminatory  tax  rules  have 
contributed  to  a  sharp  drop  in  giving 
to  foundations.  Unless  this  trend  is  re- 
versed, foundations  will  inevitably  be 
eliminated  for  all  practical  purposes 
from  American  philanthropy. 

-  THE  SOLUnOH 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  remove  this  problem  by  making 
lifetime  gifts  to  foundations  deducti- 
ble on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  to  other 
charities.  By  eliminating  the  discrimi- 
natory contribution  rules  of  present 


law.  this  bill  will  provide  a  major  stim- 
ulus for  giving  to  foundations,  and 
thus  help  insure  that  foundations 
remain  a  vital  force  in  meeting  soci- 
ety's needs. 

The  biU  also  addresses  four  addition- 
al impediments  of  a  more  technical 
nature  which  were  considered  by  the 
Impediments  Committee  and  discussed 
in  its  report.  These  impediments 
create  serious  practical  obstacles  to  ef- 
fective foundation  operations.  I  re- 
quest permission  that  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill,  which  in- 
cludes an  explanation  of  these  provi- 
sions, be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

SBCnOH-BT-SSCTIOH  AllALTSIS 

ELnaMATniG  tax  DISIRUEMT1VB8  POR  GIRS  TO 
POUHDATIOirS 

TheProblem 
Current  law  strongly  diacourages  giving  to 
private  foundations  by  affording  lifetime 
contributions  to  foundations  significantly 
less  favorable  tax  treatment  than  gifts  to 
other  charities.  These  discriminatory  tax 
rules  have  contributed  to  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  giving  to  foundations,  which,  in  tiun. 
is  causing  a  major  and  continuing  decline  in 
foundations'  abUlty  to  support  charitable 
activities. 

The  Solution 

The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 

the  existing  tax  disincentives  for  gifts  to 

f oimdations  by  wri«fc<"g  such  gifts  deductible 

on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  to  other  charities. 

AnalvsU 

The  income  tax  deduction  rules  applicable 
to  gifts  to  private  foundations  are  less  favor- 
able than  those  applicable  to  gifts  to  other 
charities  in  three  important  respects.  First, 
only  a  part  of  the  value  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty given  to  a  foundation  is  deductible;  if 
the  same  property  is  given  to  a  public  char- 
ity the  full  value  is  deductible.  Second,  de- 
ductions for  gifts  to  foundations  are  limited 
to  20  percent  of  the  donor's  annual  income: 
considerably  higher  limits  apply  to  gifts  to 
public  charities.  Third,  contributions  to 
foundations  in  excess  of  the  20  percent  limit 
cannot  be  carried  over  to  future  years:  a 
five-year  carryover  rule  applies  to  excess 
contributions  to  public  charities. 

As  a  result  of  these  complex,  confusing, 
and  restrictive  tax  rules,  as  well  as  the  com- 
prehensive limitations  Imposed  on  founda- 
tions by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
"birthrate"  of  new  foundations  has  dromed 
precipitously;  during  the  1970's  only  one- 
third  as  many  new  foundations  were  estab- 
lished as  during  the  1960's.  Lifetime  giving 
to  private  foundations  has  likewise  plum- 
meted. The  experience  of  foundations,  as 
weU  as  of  lawyers  specializing  in  the  founda- 
tion field,  confirms  that  such  giving  is  now 
only  a  small  fraction  of  its  pre-1969  leveL 
These  trends  have  contributed  to  a  dramatic 
decline  in  foundations'  ability  to  respond  to 
society's  every-growing  human  needs— !»- 
tween  1969  and  1981  the  value  of  foundation 


Thit  "bollet"  symbol  identifict  MStemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ai  a  peroentage  of  ONP 
dropped  by  over  40  percent. 

The  reitriethre  tu  mice  for  glfU  to  f oun- 
datloiM  add  Mibatantlal  complexity  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  tt  ia  abundanUy 
clear  that  they  are  no  longer  needed  to  ac- 
<■«— pH«h  the  objeethrea  for  which  Ooocreaa 
enacted  them.  A>  evfcleneed  by  the  legtela- 
thre  hMory.  enactment  of  theae  reatrictiona 
lefleeted  fia^iiihinal  concern  that  some 
foundattana  were  not  making  reaaonable 
current  dlatrfbutions  to  operating  charities 
and  that  high-Income  donon  were  realising 
a  greater  "profit",  at  the  Treasury's  ex- 
pense, by  donating  highly  appreciated  prop- 
erty than  by  aelUng  it  and  paying  tax  on  the 
capital  gain.  Congress  has  directly  and  ef- 
fectively addressed  both  concerns  in  subse- 
quent legislation,  and  has  thus  eliminated 
entirely  the  need  for  the  special  restriction 
on  gifts  to  private  foundations. 

A  WOBKABLS  BafUiUKMI  Of  "VAMILT  tOatKOt" 

THePrxMem 

The  private  foundation  rules  impose  ex- 
tensive restrictions  on  the  relaUonships 
which  may  exist  between  a  foundation  and 
its  "diaquallfled  persons."  who  under  cur- 
rent law  include  substantial  contributors 
and  an  of  their  lineal  descendants.  To  avoid 
inadvertent  violations  of  these  riiles,  foun- 
dations must  devote  substantial  time  and 
money  to  keep  track  of  the  descendants  of 
their  contributors. 

Propo$ed  Solution 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
current  law  to  provide  that  a  substantial 
contributor's  lineal  descendants,  other  than 
children  and  grandchildren,  not  be  treated 
as  disqualified  persons. 

Analini* 

The  definition  of  "disqualified  persons"  is 
central  to  the  operation  of  the  private  foun- 
dation rules.  Since  1969,  relationships  be- 
tween foundations  snd  their  disqualified 
pCTiwis  have  been  subject  to  severe  restrlc- 
tloos:  for  example,  sales,  leases,  or  loans  be- 
tween a  foundation  and  a  disqualified 
person  trigger  an  automatic  penalty  tax. 
even  if  the  transactions  are  at  fair  market 
value. 

Under  current  law.  "disqualified  persons" 
with  respect  to  a  foundation  include  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  the  foundation  and 
all  of  their  lineal  descendants,  regardless  of 
how  many  generations  separate  these  de- 
scendants from  the  original  contributor. 
This  rule  can  impose  a  great  administrative 
burden  on  private  foundations,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  increases  geometrically  with 
eadi  passing  generation.  For  example,  many 
of  the  country's  largest  foundations  were  es- 
tablished early  in  this  century,  and  the 
managers  of  these  foundations  must  keep 
track  of  hundreds  of  lineal  descendants  of 
substantial  contributors  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
advertent violations  of  the  foundation  rules. 

This  waste  of  foundation  resources  can  be 
eliminated  without  undermining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  foundation  rules  by  changing 
the  definition  of  "family  members."  and 
thus  of  "dtaquallfied  persons."  to  Include 
only  children  and  grandchfldren  of  substan- 
tial contributors.  In  those  few  cases  in 
which  more  remote  descendants  ctmtinue  to 
be  actively  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
foundation,  they  wlU  stiU  be  treated  as  dis- 
qualified persons  by  virtue  of  being  "foun- 
dation oaanagers"  or  the  children  or  grand- 
children of  such  managers— all  of  whom  are 
indepoMlently  included  in  the  definition  of 
"disqualified  persons."  Thus  the  proposed 
change  will  create  no  potoitial  for  abuse, 
and  will  increase  the  amount  of  foundation 
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resouroea  available  for  grants,  scholarships, 
and  other  charitable  aettvltiea. 

■KLUIICB  OH  nS  DBnUCniATIOlia  OP 
OKAirTBtS'  TAX-qUAUnSD  STATUS 

Problem 

A  foundation  must  comply  with  detailed 
record-keeping  and  reporting  requirements 
if  it  makes  a  giant  to  an  organisaUon  which 
is  not  a  public  charity.  Under  current  IRS 
regulations  the  foundation  cannot  rely  on 
an  official  IRS  ruling  that  the  grantee  is  a 
pubUc  charity  in  cases  in  which  the  founda- 
tion's grant  may  be  responsible  for  "tip- 
ping" the  grantee  out  of  public  charity 
status.  As  a  result  the  foundatitm  is.  as  a 
practical  matter,  compelled  to  conduct  Its 
own  investigation  of  the  grantee's  sources  of 
financial  support. 

Proposed  SotuMon 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
foundations  in  making  grants  may  rely  on 
official  Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings 
recognising  the  public  charity  status  of  po- 
tential grantees. 

Analvtis 

A  foundation  incurs  an  automatic  penalty 
tax  if  it  makes  a  grant  to  an  organization 
which  is  not  a  public  charity  unless  the 
foundation  complies  with  the  expenditure 
responsibility  requirements.  To  determine 
whether  it  must  comply  with  these  involved 
and  sometimes  costly  requirements,  a  foun- 
dation must  determine  not  only  whether  or 
not  each  prospective  grantee  Is  s  public 
charity  but  also  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
Its  grant  on  that  status. 

The  applicable  regulations  take  the  posi- 
tion that  In  making  this  determination  a 
foundation  cannot  rely,  in  many  common 
situations,  on  an  official  IRS  ruling  as  to 
the  grantee's  public  charity  status.  I>espite 
repeated  requests  from  foundations,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  Indicated  no  will- 
ingness to  revise  these  rules.  Therefore, 
many  foundations  feel  obliged  to  make  a  de- 
tailed investigation  to  determine  whether  a 
grant  may  cause  the  grantee  to  lose  its  tax- 
qualified  status. 

The  vast  majority  of  such  investigations 
Indicate  that  the  foundation's  grant  will 
cause  no  change  In  the  grantee's  public 
charity  status.  In  these  cases,  the  only 
effect  of  this  investigation  Is  to  consume 
foundation  resources  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  support  charitable  activities. 
In  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
foundation  grant  actually  causes  the  grant- 
ee to  lose  Its  public  charity  status,  there  is 
simply  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  grant 
will  Involve  any  abuse  which  Justifies  this 
burdensome  requirement.  Such  grants  must 
under  already  existing  legal  rules  comply 
with  strict  substantive  requiremenU.  ETvery 
dollar  of  the  grant  must  be  used  for  a  recog- 
nised charitable  purpose,  and  the  grant  may 
not  result  In  a  private  benefit  to  anyone  as- 
sociated with  the  foundation. 

In  light  of  these  safeguards,  the  existing 
restrictions  on  foundations'  right  to  rely  on 
IRS  rulings  as  to  public  charity  status  of 
grantees  are  an  example  of  regulatory  over- 
kill. The  cost  of  this  rule— which  so  clearly 
outweighs  any  possible  benefit— ultimately 
falls  not  on  foundations  but  on  the  public  in 
the  form  of  reduced  foundation  support  of 
chariUble  activities. 

XXCXFTIOK  TO  POUIfSATIOIl  RaCOKDKIBPI]tG 

■BQuniMiirrs  poa  smau.  gramts 
Problem 

Current  law  requires  that  a  foundation 
malUng  grants  to  organisations  not  recog- 
nized as  public  charities  comply  with  de- 
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tailed  "expenditure  responsibility"  require- 
ments. This  administrative  burden  dlaoour- 
agea  foundations  from  making  many  small, 
but  worthwhile  granta. 

Proposed  SolvMon 
The  propoaed  legislation  would  amend 
current  law  to  provide  that  theae  expendi- 
ture responsibility  requirementi  do  not 
apply  if  the  total  grants  by  a  private  foun- 
dation, and  all  related  foundations,  to  a 
grantee  during  a  given  taxable  year  do  not 
exceed  $15,000. 

AnalytU 

Foundations  making  grants,  however 
small  the  amount,  to  organizations  which 
are  not  public  charities,  are  required  to 
make  a  pre-grant  investigation  of  the  grant- 
ee, enter  into  a  written  grant  agreement, 
obtain  periodic  accountings  from  the  grant- 
ee, and  file  annual  reports  with  the  IRS  on 
the  use  of  grant  funds.  Theae  ao^alled  "ex- 
penditure responsibility"  requirements  are 
particularly  burdensome  for  small  founda- 
tions which  often  lack  the  administrative 
ability  to  comply  with  the  requirementiL 
and  which  as  a  result  are  simply  unable  to 
make  many  worthwhile  grants.  Larger  foun- 
dations also  frequentty  decide  to  forego 
small  grants  to  organizations  which  are  not 
public  charities  In  order  to  avoid  this 
burden  on  their  administrative  resources. 

As  a  result  of  this  requirement,  many 
small-scale  but  highly  beneficial  charitable 
activities  cannot  attract  the  foundation  sup- 
port they  need  to  survive.  In  practical 
terms,  the  cost  of  this  requirement  must  be 
measured  In  terms  of  the  summer  youth 
program,  the  community  cleanup,  and  the 
local  drug  abuse  prevention  week  which 
never  happen  because  of  a  lack  of  founda- 
tion support. 

To  eliminate  this  result,  current  law 
should  be  changed  to  provide  a  $15,000 
threshold  for  application  of  the  expenditure 
responsibility  requirements.  Under  this  rule, 
the  expenditure  responsibility  requirements 
will  not  apply  If  a  foundation's  grants,  along 
with  those  of  all  related  foundations,  to  a 
single  grantee  do  not  exceed  $15,000  In  a 
given  year.  This  amendment  wUl  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  explicit  statutory  require- 
ment that  every  foundation  grant,  large  or 
small,  go  to  support  a  recognized  charitable 
activity.  Nor  wUl  It  affect  strict  IRS  require- 
ments that  foundations  making  grants  to 
non-exempt  grantees  make  every  reasonable 
effort,  including  requiring  periodic  reports 
from  grantees,  to  ensure  that  every  grant 
dollar  Is  spent  for  the  designated  charitable 
purpose.  Instead,  this  amendment  merely 
recognizes  that  the  specialized,  highly  de- 
tailed, and  formalized  expenditure  responsi- 
bility requirements  which  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  large  grants  are  counterproductive 
when  applied  to  small  grants. 

ABATXHKirr  OP  PiaST-LKVKL  FERALTT  TAXXS  Ilf 
CXRTAHf  CASKS 

The  Problem 
Existing  law  automatically  imposes  a  first 
level  penalty  tax  on  all  violations  of  the  pri- 
vate foundation  rules.  Imposition  of  such 
taxes  where  a  violation  is  due  to  a  good 
faith  error  or  omission  and  is  corrected 
within  the  statutory  correction  period  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  increased 
compliance  with  the  private  foundation 
rules,  and  thus  needlessly  reduces  founda- 
tion resources  available  for  charitable  activi- 
ties. 
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TheStOutlOH 
The  propoaed  legialatian  would  eliminate 
this  problem  by  gtvlng  the  Seemtary  of  the 
Treasury  authority  to  abate  the  first  level 
penalty  taxca  in  eaaea  In  whldi  he  detcr- 
mlnea  that  tfce  violation  of  the  private  foun- 
dation rulea  kss  due  to  a  good  faith  error  or 
omission  and  was  corrected  within  the  stat- 
utory correction  period. 

AnaiptU 
Current  laiw  provides  a  multi-level  sanc- 
tion mettuuiam  to  ensure  compUanee  with 
the  mrlvate  floundatlon  rulea.  Bach  violation 
of  the  rules  triggers  an  automatic  first  level 
penalty  tax  ranging  from  6  percent  to  IS 
percent  of  the  amount  ci  the  foundation's 
assets  involvied.  Unleas  the  violation  is  cor- 
rected wltHta  the  statutory  correction 
period  a  far  more  substantial  aeooKl  level 
tax,  ranging  from  100  percent  to  300  percent 
of  the  amoiait  involved,  is  iBQMaed.  In  the 
case  of  repeated  violations  of  the  rules  an 
even  more  masshre  third  level  penalty  tax 
may  apply. 

WhOe  thia  sanction  mechanism  has  been 
quite  effective  overall,  the  automatic  impo- 
sition of  the  first  level  penalty  tax  on  inad- 
vertent violations  where  a  foundation  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  the 
private  foundation  rules  does  nothing  to 
foster  increased  compliance.  Because  of  the 
complexity  af  the  private  foundation  rules, 
such  inadvertent  violations  do  occasionally 
occur,  partitularly  in  the  case  of  smaller 
foundations  which  may  not  have  aooeas  to 
sophisticated  legal  advice.  For  example,  a 
small  f  oundgtlon  making  a  grant  to  support 
a  new  neigt^wrhood  health  dlnic  may,  de- 
spite good  faith  efforts,  inadvertently  faU  to 
comply  fully  with  the  strict  "expenditure 
responsibilittr"  requiremenU  applicable  to 
grants  to  orvanizations  which  have  not  yet 
qualified  as  public  charitiea.  Imposing  an 
automatic  penalty  tax  on  such  an  inadvert- 
ent violation  serves  no  compliance  purpose, 
and,  instead  needlessly  reduces  foundation 
resources  available  for  charitable  purposes. 

To  eliminate  this  proUem.  current  law 
should  be  changed  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  authority  to  abate  the  first 
level  penalty  tax  in  cases  in  which  the  viola- 
tion is  due  to  a  good  faith  error  or  omission 
and  is  corrected  within  the  statutory  correc- 
tion period.# 
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conducted  by  the  VJB.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

I  have  known  O.  C.  Branch  for  many 
years  and  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
privilege  of  bringing  his  accomplish- 
moits  before  this  Congress. 

A  Saluti  to  a  Small  BusmEsmasoH 

We  are  fortunate  in  America  to  have  men 
and  women  who  represent  the  muscle  in  the 
marketplace  that  Is  manifest  in  Small  Busi- 
neasea.  This  year  it  is  my  pleasure  to  recog- 
nise one  for  his  singular  accomplishments. 

He  is  one  among  many.  He  is  a  man.  una- 
fraid of  consequences,  yet  firmly  aware  of 
risk.  He  steps  out  and  steps  up  to  the  tune 
of  challenge.  He  recognizes  the  opportuni- 
ties Inherent  In  the  great  American  Free 
Enterprise  System  and  he  skillfully  uses 
that  advantage  as  a  tool  in  plying  his  trade. 

He  is  a  survivor.  He  is  one  who  faces  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  odds,  yet  lands  on  his 
feet,  working,  striving,  and  yes,  achieving 
goals  that  represent  levels  of  success  he 
once  never  dared  dream  were  within  his 
reach. 

He  is  a  patriot  who  is  aware  that  the  Free 
Enterprise  System  created  government,  not 
the  reverse.  He  realizes  that  he  must  expect 
his  government  to  be  a  working  partner  in 
the  da^  to  day  pursuits  of  his  business  ven- 
tures. He  keeps  himself  abreast  of  the  f  imc- 
tims  and  operations  of  his  government,  and 
within  its  framework,  he  is  able  to  see  his 
projects  through  to  fruition. 

This  is  a  better  cotmtry  because  of  the 
men  and  women  who  face  the  risk  and 
endure  the  many  pitfalls  which  are  encoun- 
tered daily  in  the  battiefield,  the  competi- 
tive field  of  combat  where  the  measure  of 
the  smaU  businessperson  Is  the  sklU  with 
which  he  or  she  deals  with  the  challenges. 

O.C.  Branch,  Jr.,  is  a  Small  Businesman. 
O.C.  Branch,  Jr.,  is  my  friend.  I  am  proud 
that  he  lives  up  to  the  traits  upon  which  I 
have  touched  and  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
his  achievement  in  being  honored  as  the 
Florida  State  Winner  of  the  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Tear.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  SMALL 
BUSINESSPERSON 


HONi  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

I  OPPUMtlOA 

Df  Tm  ^OnSE  OF  RgrBBSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  Small  Businessman 
of  the  Tear  for  the  State  of  Florida. 
However,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  salute  all  small  btisinesspersons 
throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  wording  in  the  following  trib- 
ute, I  express  my  feelings  about  that 
backbone  of  American  private  enter- 
prise—the small  businessperson. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  recognition  of  these  men  and 
women  who  are  so  vital  to  the  econom- 
ic weU-being  of  America.  Mr.  O.  Cros- 
well  Branch,  Jr.,  was  chosen  as  first 
ninnerup  In  the  national  competition 


SIXTH  AVENUE  BAPTIST 

CHURCH       CELEBRATING       102 
TEARS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr,  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  19.  and  Simday,  May 
22,  the  pastor  and  members  of  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Bir- 
mingham are  celebrating  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  church  102  years 
ago.  Sixth  Avenue  has  been  a  guiding 
force  in  the  direction  and  progression 
that  the  city  of  Birmingham  has  taken 
over  the  years,  and  I  am  inserting  a 
ba^Lground  of  the  history  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  my  congratulatory  state- 
ment to  commemorate  this  very  note- 
worthy occasion. 

On  Jime  18,  1881,  14  believers  orga- 
nized Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
Encouraged  by  the  Reverend  M.  Tyler, 
president  of  the  Alabama  Baptist 
State  Convention,  the  small  but  deter- 
mined congregation  erected  their  first 
church  edifice  on  the  comer  of  6th 
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Avenue  South  and  16th  Street.  The 
Reverend  Silas  Jones  was  called  from 
Mount  Meigs  to  serve  as  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church. 

Reverend  Jones  was  followed  by 
Rev.  T.  W.  Walker  as  pastor  of  Sixth 
Avenue.  During  his  pastorate,  the  first 
choir  was  formed  in  1886. 

Other  pastors  of  the  chiuxh  include: 
Rev.  J.  White,  1891-95;  Rev.  J.  Q.  A. 
Wilhite,  1895-1908;  Rev.  John  Wash- 
ington Goodgame,  1908-37;  Rev.  F.  J. 
Herron.  interim  minister.  1937-38; 
Rev.  John  W.  Goodgame.  Jr.,  1938-62; 
and  Rev.  John  Thomas  Porter,  1962  to 
present. 

Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  has 
been  constantly  growing  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1881.  There  were  only  14 
original  members  and  today  its  mem- 
bership is  near  3,000. 

On  Bfay  14.  1888.  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  for  the  expanded  church 
building  and  in  1895  that  building  was 
remodeled.  At  the  same  time  addition- 
al property  was  purchased  and  a  par- 
sonage was  built. 

The  church  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1910,  but  construction  of  a 
new  edifice  began  immediately.  In 
1928.  the  educational  wing  of  the 
church  was  completed.  The  church 
was  continuously  growing  and  soon 
the  members  and  officers  realized  a 
new  edifice  was  needed  to  accommo- 
date that  growth. 

Ground  was  broken  on  November  3, 
1968,  to  begin  construction  of  a  new 
church  on  12  acres  of  land  on  Monte- 
vallo  Road.  The  first  church  services 
in  the  new  building  were  held  March 
15, 1970. 

Today,  the  church  is  continuing  a 
pattern  of  npid  growth.  Again,  to  ac- 
commodate the  growth  and  needs  of 
church  members,  plans  are  being  made 
for  expansion  at  Sixth  Avenue  Bap- 
tist. Architects  are  designing  plans  for 
a  new  educational  facility. 

Under  Rev.  John  Thomas  Porter, 
the  church's  stewardship  of  time, 
talent,  and  material  possessions  was 
reemphasized.  The  youth  fellowship 
inspired  the  teenagers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Sixth  Baptist  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  life.  The  church's  annual 
out-of-town  retreat  carried  the  teen- 
agers to  college  campuses  and  inspired 
many  high  school  seniors  to  go  on  to 
college. 

The  church's  credit  union  was  estab- 
lished in  May  1964.  The  sanctuary  was 
redecorated  and  the  parsonage  im- 
proved. Community  services  include 
help  to  the  poor  and  needy,  a  school 
for  mentally  handicapped  children  at 
the  church,  and  a  kindergarten. 

My  congratulatory  statement  fol- 
lows: 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Reverend  John  Porter  and  the  members 
of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  as  you 
celebrate  the  founding  of  your  Church  102 
years  ago. 
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SIzth  ATCBoe  taM  not  only  been  •  wdl  of 
mtritml  renewal  and  and  nouriahotent  for 
tta  pariahlonera  for  many,  many  yean.  It 
haa  alao  been  a  ooheilve  force,  belplnc  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Wrmlinham  unite  in  a 
9b1t  of  brotherhood  and  frlendahlp. 

The  Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  has 
been  a  loyal  friend  of  the  community  as 
well,  offerinc  dvr  care  services  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  parmts.  a  leamint  center 
for  mT«^"y  handicapped  chQdren.  eztend- 
Inc  loan  to  people  in  need,  and  i»t>vidlnc  a 
center  for  dvie  raeetinss  for  any  number  of 
community  iroupa  and  organisations. 

Tour  total  involvement  in  community  af  • 
faiZB  and  your  extension  of  services  to  the 
people  and  City  you  serve  has  been  a  god- 
send to  many  area  residents  and  an  inspira- 
tion and  role  model  for  many  other  places 
of  worship  in  and  around  Birmingham. 

As  you  commemorate  your  103nd  anniver- 
sary. I  would  like  to  extend  to  Reverend 
Porter  and  the  members  of  the  Sixth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  my  sincere  wish 
that  the  wealth  of  brotherly  love  and  serv- 
ice that  you  have  given  throughout  the 
yean  be  returned  three-fold  to  you  as  you 
continue  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  City  of  Birmingham.* 


EXTENDINO  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
DEADLINES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAuroRinA 
ni  TH>  HOUSB  or  KBFRESKirTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  May  li.  19S3 
•  BCr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mi.  Speaker, 
when  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1977.  it  established 
compliance  deadlines  1  year  after  the 
expiration  of  monetary  authorizations. 
As  many  people  see  it.  the  motivation 
behind  such  a  sequencing  of  events 
was  to  insure  that  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  dnl  with  any  problems 
or  special  circumstances  resulting 
from  the  attainment  deadlines  before 
they  were  reached.  No  one  anticipated 
that  Congress  would  simply  decide  to 
forsake  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  prior  to  expiraUon  of  the  1983 
deadlines,  preferring  instead  to  simply 
appropriate  funds  first  for  fiscal  1982 
and  then  (or  fiscal  1983.  Yet  that  is 
exacUy  what  has  happened,  and  the 
result  threatens  to  work  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  over  200  counties— 213  to  be 
exact— throughout  the  country  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

The  way  things  stand  right  now, 
even  though  the  authorizations  writ- 
ten Into  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977  have  expired,  the  rest  of 
the  law  has  not.  Thus,  air  quality  re- 
gions which  have  failed  to  meet  the 
1982  deadlines  for  attainment  of  the 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
(NAAQ8).  or  which  faUed  to  fUe  an 
approvable  State  implementation  plan 
(SIP)  by  July  1,  1982,  or  which  cannot 
demonstrate  potential  achievement  of 
the  extended  deadlines  to  1987  for 
OMHie  and  carbon  monoxide,  may  be 
subject  to  a  variety  of  sanctions  in- 
cluding imposition  of  a  constauction 
ban.  withholding  of  Federal  highway 
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funds  and  a  cutoff  of  air  quality  grant 
money.  Realisation  of  any  of  these 
sanctions,  the  first  two  in  particular, 
would  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
economic  prospects  of  the  area  in 
quMtion.  A  ban  on  construction  or 
modification  of  any  industrial  facili- 
ties emitting  100  tons  or  more  a  year 
of  the  pollutant  for  which  the  area 
has  been  placed  in  nonattainment 
status  would  hurt  employment  in  the 
construction  Industry,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it  prevents  the  replace- 
ment of  older,  heavier  polluting  indtis- 
trial  facilities.  Likewise,  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  highway  funds  will 
mean  another  blow  to  the  construc- 
tion industry,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  motorists  in  nonattaiiunent  areas, 
who  are  now  paying  an  extra  5  cents  a 
gallon  tax  on  the  gas  they  buy  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  it  go  to  badly 
needed  road  and  bridge  repair,  will  be 
denied  any  return  on  that  money.  How 
are  we  to  explain  to  them  that  gaso- 
line tax  receipts  will  go  to  some  other 
State,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  area  may  have  made  every  possi- 
ble good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
an  act  that  Congress  has  not  made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  revise? 

There  are  people  who  argue  that 
this  is  not  really  a  problem,  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  does  not  really  have  to  enforce 
the  sanctions  indicated  in  various 
parts  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  that  view.  If  all  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requires  is  for  a  State  to 
submit  a  SIP  that  claims  it  wiU  meet 
the  attainment  deadlines  irrespective 
of  whether  it  actually  succeeds  in 
doing  so.  then  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
little  more  than  an  empty  promise. 
Many  States  develop  their  plans  with 
the  best  intentions,  but  unless  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  performance, 
what  is  to  prevent  others  from  fudging 
a  little  to  show  compliance?  What  you 
would  see  is  an  increase  of  cheater 
SIP'S  and.  to  this  Member's  way  of 
thinking,  that  is  far  worse  than  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  in  an  up-front 
manner.  If  air  quality  regions  cannot 
achieve  the  deadlines,  and  there  is 
reason  to  give  them  more  time,  then 
we  should  extend  the  deadlines  or,  al- 
ternatively, we  should  withhold  the 
penalties.  But  I  do  not  think  we  do 
anyone  a  service  by  encouraging  local 
air  quality  agencies  to  promise  what 
they  cannot  reasonably  deliver.  That 
is  not  fair  to  anyone  and  it  also  leaves 
either  the  local  air  quality  agencies,  or 
the  EPA  Administration  or  both  wide 
open  to  suit.  If  the  recent  experience 
with  the  Superfund  is  any  example, 
the  slightest  evidence  of  laxness  in  en- 
forcing that  law  would  generate  a 
space  of  lawsuits  In  short  order. 

An  excellent  case  in  point  is  my  area 
in  southern  California.  Thanks  to  a 
combination  of  meteorology  and  geog- 
raphy. California's  South  Coast  Air 
Quality  Management  District  predicts 
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that,  despite  the  fact  oaone  has  been 
reduced  23  percent.  NO.  10  peromt. 
carbon  monoxide  49  percent  and  par- 
ticulates almost  9  percent  in  Just  the 
past  7  years,  the  south  coMt  air  basin 
will  do  weU  to  attain  the  NO.  standard 
by  1987  and  the  oson^.  carbcm  monox- 
ide, and  current  particulate  standards 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Moreover, 
there  are  practical  and  political  llmita 
to  show  how  far  the  region  can  go  in 
its  air  cleanup  efforts.  Even  if  all  the 
cars  in  the  region  were  put  on  blocks 
that  would  only  achieve  60  percent  of 
the  hydrocarbon  reductions  necessary 
to  meet  the  OEone  standard.  Moreover, 
by  almost  a  4-to-l  margin,  residents  in 
my  congressional  district  who  respond- 
ed to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  out  last 
year,  indicated  that  they  would  prefer 
extension  of  the  attainment  deadlines 
to  the  kinds  of  measures  that  would  be 
required  to  comply  with  current  law. 
Are  we  going  to  tell  an  area  such  as 
that,  progress  notwithstanding,  it  will 
be  severely  punished  for  not  meeting 
the  same  standards  as  an  area  that 
does  not  have  mountains  along  one  of 
its  boundaries?  Or  are  we  going  to  en- 
courage the  area  to  concentrate  on 
making  its  implementation  plan  look 
good  rather  than  achieve  the  desired 
effect,  which  will  have  adverse  long- 
term  consequences  also?  Or  are  we 
going  to  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
admit  that  the  current  deadlines  are 
not  entirely  realistic  in  all  areas,  and 
make  sensible  adjustments  that  will 
permit  economic  growth  at  the  same 
time  pollution  levels  are  being  con- 
tinuously lowered? 

My  preference  is  for  us  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves  and  to  be  fair  to  the 
American  people,  especially  those  who 
may  have  to  pay  Federal  highway 
taxes  without  being  able  to  get  a 
return  on  their  literal  and  figurative 
nickel.  Therefore.  I  am  today  offering 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  would 
provide  straightforward  relief  without 
seriously  compromising  the  long-term 
objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
first  would  extend  the  deadlines  for 
attainment  of  all  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  until  1987  and  would 
provide,  under  certain  conditions,  ad- 
ditional extensions  up  to  the  year  2000 
for  attainment  of  the  ozone,  carbon 
monoxide  (CO)  and  particulate  stand- 
ards. Currently,  extensions  until  1987 
are  available  for  ozone  and  CO,  and 
the  E3*A  has  under  consideration  the 
adoption  of  our  inhalable  particulate 
standard  due  to  difficulties  with  the 
existing  standard  for  total  suspended 
IMUticulates  (TSP). 

The  second  bill,  which  would  miti- 
gate the  problem  until  such  time  as 
the  first  measiu«  can  be  adopted,  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  moratoriiun  on  the 
imposition  of  any  Clean  Air  Act  sanc- 
tions. Not  only  would  such  a  measure 
provide  temporary  relief  for  nonat- 
tainment areas  until  such  time  as  Con- 
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great  could  deal  with  the  deadHnea 
statutorily  but  It  would  alao  be  of  help 
to  areas  lliat  do  not  feel,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  that  an  auto  emis- 
sion Inspection  and  maintenance  (I/M) 
program  ^  appropriate  to  their  cir- 
cumstanced. Precedent  certainly  exists 
for  such  an  i«>proach.  Not  <«>oe  but 
twice.  Congress  has  InuMsed  a  morato- 
rium on  a  proposed  ban  <m  the  use  of 
saccharin.  In  fact,  the  subcommittee 
and  full  cotamlttee  having  JurisdIcUon 
over  the  (nean  Air  Act  are  the  same 
ones  that  recommended  the  saccharin 
moratorium  to  the  fuU  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvfls. 

There  are  those  who  will  dalm  that 
extending  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines  or 
putting  a  moratorium  on  dean  Air 
Act  sanctions  will  result  in  a  decline  In 
air  quality!  and  a  gutting  of  the  dean 
Air  Act.  Were  that  true.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  oppose  a  measure  of  this  type, 
southern  California's  smog  being  what 
it  is.  But  that  Is  not  true.  Intentional- 
ly, the  bill  clearly  states  that  there 
shall  be  no  increase  in  total  allowable 
emissions  during  any  extension  period 
and  that  reasonable  further  progress 
toward  attainment,  as  defined  in  cur- 
rent law.  shall  be  a  condition  of  get- 
ting such  as  extension.  Added  togeth- 
er, these  two  antlbacksUdlng  require- 
ments will  insure  that  areas  getting 
extensions  will  continue  to  make  air 
pollution  reductions  during  the  dura- 
tion of  th«e  extensions. 

As  for  the  moratorium  bill.  It 
changes  neither  standards  nor  dead- 
lines, so  d  can  hardly  be  said  to  gut 
the  dean  Air  Act.  Indeed,  It  Is  far  less 
damaging  to  the  act  than  would  be  a 
congressional  resolution  to  the  affect 
that  the  "provide  for"  attafaunent 
phrase  in  the  current  law  only  means 
"caU  for"  and  not  "achieve"  attain- 
ment. That,  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
would  not  only  bring  on  a  spate  of  law- 
suits, but  woiQd  render  the  act  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  Moreover,  a 
moratoriitn  is.  by  its  very  nature  tem- 
porary: if,  for  instance.  Congress 
passed  a  comprehensive  clean  air 
reform  act— including  deadline  relief- 
it  could,  and  most  likely  would,  be  ad- 
Justed  with  minimum  difficulty. 

Speakiiv  of  a  comprehensive  reform 
bill,  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  measures  I  am  proposing 
are  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  an 
overall  reform  bill.  Rest  assured  that 
is  not  the  case.  First  of  all.  neither 
measure  makes  any  reference  what- 
ever to  authorizations  for  the  dean 
Air  Act:  a  comprehensive  bill  should, 
and  no  doubt  would,  make  some  provi- 
sion for  authorizations.  Second,  the 
measures  do  not  touch  on  a  number  of 
areas  that  need  attention,  such  as  visi- 
bility. P8D  requirements,  auto  and 
diesel  standards,  offset  requirements 
et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Coming  from  an 
area  that  knows  what  It  Is  like  to  need 
dean  Air  Act  relief  and  not  be  able  to 
get  it.  mjr  hope  still  Is  that  the  Con- 
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greM  will  see  fit  to  act  favorably  on  a 
bQl  such  as  HJl.  52S2  as  reported  from 
the  Health  and  Einvlronment  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  last  year.  Which  reminds 
me.  those  who  supported  HJl.  5252 
last  year  wHl  see  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  deadline  extension  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  and  the  terms  of  the 
deadline  extension  bill  I  am  about  to 
introduce. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  virtually  Im- 
possible to  offer  a  dean  Air  Act  bill 
that  does  not  generate  some  contro- 
versy, it  is  my  feeling  that  the  dead- 
line extension  bill  I  am  offering  today 
is  a  realistic,  straightforward  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  we  cur- 
rently face,  one  which  takes  into  ac- 
count natural  factors  and  economic  in- 
terests without  doing  a  real  disservice 
to  the  goal  of  cleaner  air  we  all  share. 
Its  adoption  would  give  business  and 
govermnent  alike  the  knowledge  of 
where  each  stands,  which  is  essential 
for  whatever  planning  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  chaUenges  that  be  ahead. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  cosponsor  this  deadline 
extension  bill,  and  in  the  event  it  runs 
into  some  obstacle,  the  sanction  mora- 
torium measure  as  well.  With  so  many 
areas  affected,  and  with  so  many 
workers  Jobs  and  taxpayers  dollars 
being  put  in  Jeopardy,  Congress  can 
ill-afford  to  ignore  the  consequences 
of  Inaction  any  longer.* 


CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAIf 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  chUd 
abuse  is  si  growing  problem  and  one  of 
the  most  inexcusable  and  horrible 
forms  of  child  abuse  is  child  pornogra- 
phy. The  harm  done  to  the  child  must 
be  as  complete  and  overwhelming  as 
any  other  form  of  physical  harm  or 
mental  abuse  that  anyone  could  imag- 
ine. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  drafted  legislation  which  is  now 
:ftderal  law  prohibiting  child  pornog- 
raphy. Recently,  the  Supreme  Court 
case  of  New  York  against  Ferber  and 
increasing  public  sentiment  has  al- 
tered the  status  quo  and  paved  the 
way  for  even  stronger  legislation  with 
stiffer  penalties.  Today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Federal  Anti-ChUd  Abuse  Por- 
nogn«hy  Act  of  1983.  This  bill  makes 
the  following  changes,  which  will  in- 
volve our  ability  at  the  Federal  level  to 
rid  our  Nation  of  the  horrible  crime 
and  results  of  child  pornography. 

First,  the  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  the  material  be  sold.  Much 
of  the  child  pornography  material  is 
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distributed  among  friends  without  pe- 
cuniary profit. 

Second.  In  light  of  New  York  against 
Ferber.  the  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  the  Justice  Department 
prove  obscenity  in  prosecution.  Thus, 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid  child  abuse 
which  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  ob- 
scenity as  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  bill  does  recognize,  howev- 
er, that  there  are  some  works  which 
have  scientific  or  social  value,  such  as 
sex  education  materials  or  smne  exist- 
ing "R  rated"  films.  In  these  instances, 
simulation  of  minors  involved  in 
sexual  explicit  acts  will  be  permitted. 

Third,  the  bill  substantially  in- 
creases the  fines  for  child  pornogra- 
phy involvement  in  an  effort  to  both 
deter  and  seriously  punish  this  inex- 
cusable act. 

Fourth,  the  bill  makes  child  pornog- 
raphy a  crime  in  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  obtain  a  wiretw  war- 
rant. This  will  allow  improved  capabil- 
ity to  catch  those  actively  involved  in 
the  production  of  child  pomogna>hy. 
To  date,  the  i4>prehension  of  produc- 
ers has  been  difficult  due  to  the  clan- 
destine nature  of  the  crime. 

The  Federal  Anti-Child  Abuse  Por- 
nography Act  is  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983,  H.R.  2161.  in  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  also  proposed  child 
pomognu>hy  legislation.  The  differ- 
ence between  my  bill  and  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  is  that  the  measure  I 
have  introduced  increases  fines  and 
clarifies  the  exception  of  the  work 
with  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  educa- 
tional, or  social  value. 

Child  pornography  is  an  unaccept- 
able, inexcusable  crime,  the  sickness  of 
which  our  society  cannot  tolerate  or 
afford. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will 
begin  hearings  on  child  pornography 
legislation  on  Thursday.  May  19.  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  on  the  sub- 
committee in  an  effort  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  the  lifelasting  affects  of 
child  pornography.* 


TEMPORARY  MORATORIUM  ON 
DISABILITY  INVESTIGATIONS 


HON.  niOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  HEW  TOBK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  impose  a  temporary  mor- 
atorium on  the  continuing  disability 
investigations  tn  the  social  security 
disability  insurance  and  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. This  moratorium  would  stay  in 
effect  until  comprehensive  reforms  in 
the  review  process  have  heen  imple- 
mented. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  CDI  pro- 
gram  is   l>eing   improperly    adminis- 
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tered.  and  that  legtelatlre  acUon  wfll 
help  imiHOve  the  administration  of 
the  prosram.  For  example,  the  1982 
revenal  rate  for  beneficiaries  appeal- 
ing a  termination  decision  was  62.7 
percent. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agtnc  Oimunlttee  by  the  OAO  Indicat- 
ed that  the  procedures  for  determin- 
ing ellglbOity  of  the  mentally  01  are 
inappropriate  and  "contrary  to  sound 
medical  practice."  Numerous  OAO  in- 
vestigations into  other  aspects  of  the 
GDI  process  are  underway,  and  should 
be  available  soon.  Volumes  of  anecdot- 
al evidence,  including  testimony  from 
a  heartaig  I  held  in  my  own  district, 
show  that  the  physically  impaired  are 
also  subject  to  the  same  Inappropriate 
determination  process.  Statements 
from  State  program  administrators, 
claims  ezamtners,  treating  physicians, 
and  individual  bmeficiaries  not  only 
mustrate  abuses  in  the  program,  but 
outline  specific  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  to  Improve  the  proc- 
ess. Even  the  Federal  court  system  has 
been  brought  into  the  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  appnq>rlateness  and  fairness 
of  the  GDI  program. 

I  also  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  very  moving  letter  I  recently 
received  which  sparked  my  decision  to 
Introduce  this  bill: 

Dua  RawisasrATiVB  Dowmr:  After 
resdins  NEWSDAT's  article  predicting  s 
dtebOity  cuU  bill  acUon.  I  felt  proini>ted  to 
write  this  letter.  Perhaps  you  read  of  the 
tragic  deaths  of  my  husband  and  son  April 
«th  and  7th.  My  husband.  Joseph  P. 
Sweeney,  died  after  his  fourth  heart  attack 
and  my  son  Kevin  that  night  left  to  tell  his 
gtrtfriend  his  father  died  and  he  and  his 
girlfriend  died  of  carbon  monoxide  polaon- 
iiW  in  a  borrowed  malfunctioning  car.  It  was 
publlctad  in  every  NT  paper,  but  there  was 
more  to  the  st<H7  than  anyone  knew. 

Joe  has  been  on  88  Disability  for  three 
years.  He  retired  reluctantly  after  his 
seeond  heart  attack  and  an  angiogram 
showed  90  percent  blockage  in  every  vessel 
and  artery  In  and  out  of  his  heart.  The  first 
two  years  he  was  hospital  free  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years.  He  lived  around  his  condi- 
tion and  with  careful  doctoring  and  medica- 
tion lived  a  quiet  but  happy  retirement. 

Last  year  he  heard  ominous  stories  from 
friends  and  news  accounts  about  heartless 
disability  cuts.  After  three  hospitallsaUons 
(Feb.  IMS.  Aug.  1M3)  he  felt  his  severe  con- 
dition would  protect  him  from  88  cuts:  even 
called  88  to  notify  them  of  his  addiUonal 
IllnfSif  8adly.  he  was  contacted  in  Febru- 
ary to  come  in  to  the  Ifineola  88  office  for 
re-examinatlon.  On  Thursday.  March  3.  we 
went  and  were  interviewed.  My  husband  was 
so  upset,  he  flushed  and  had  to  take  several 
nltros  to  relieve  his  angina  pain.  We  keep  a 
daily  Journal  to  monitor  his  condition,  and 
even  after  this,  watting  for  the  review  re- 
sults, I  have  written  my  husband  had  weak 
spells,  stomach  upset  and  angina  pain.  We 
havent  heard  from  88  on  the  outcome  yet. 

I  surely  cant  say  the  review  was  responsi- 
ble for  three  deaths.  But  I  cannot  say  the 
opposite  either,  only  God  knows.  I'm  writing 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  prevent  someone 
else  going  through  what  my  family  has. 

My  family  has  fought  in  every  war  the 
U.8.  has  fought  and  I  have  a  drawer  filled  of 
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medals  and  pictures  of  a  grave  in  France 
where  a  young  l»-year  old  lies  burled.  No 
one  In  my  large  family  has  ever  been  any- 
thing but  proud  of  our  American  heritage. 
Indeed.  I  received  a  flag  this  week  at  my 
husband's  burial  "from  a  grateful  country". 

Please,  work  hard  for  repeal  of  this  over- 
aealous  effort  hurting  so  many  disabled 
Americans. 

Tou  have  my  permission  to  use  this  letter 
in  any  way  it  might  help  to  correct  this  sad 
situation. 

Tours  truly. 

Mis.  JosBPH  8wainr. 

No  Federal  program  can  be  adminis- 
tered snag  free,  and  errors  are  a  fact 
of  bureaucratic  life.  Further,  I  recog- 
nize that  determining  disability  is  one 
of  the  most  complex,  subjective  and 
difficult  tasks  the  government  could 
undertake.  But  to  continue  allowing 
situations  such  as  the  one  described 
above  In  the  face  of  nearly  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  process  is  poorly  ad- 
ministered is  simply  crazy. 

There  have  been  some  improve- 
ments in  the  review  process  recently, 
and  things  are  getting  somewhat 
better.  But  better  is  not  good 
enough— the  Oovemment  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  things  are 
as  good  as  they  can  possibly  be  before 
allowing  the  process  to  continue.  We 
are  not  just  talking  about  benefit 
levels  here,  we  are  talking  about  peo- 
ple's lives. 

I  also  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  intends  to  work  on  a 
reform  proposal,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  will 
produce  a  fair,  humane,  and  realistic 
bill.  But  to  reach  consensus  on  an 
issue  as  difficult,  as  complex,  and  as 
politically  explosive  as  this  one  will  be 
difficult  and  time  consuming. 

And  time  is  one  thing  the  people  on 
the  disability  rolls  do  not  have.  People 
are  losing  their  homes  and  cars  and 
deteriorating  physically  because  of 
lack  of  medical  coverage  today.  Some 
are  dying. 

I  am  not  urging  for  permanent 
repeal  of  the  1980  law  mandating  the 
review  process.  But  untU  Congress  has 
received  answers  to  the  many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  posed  about  the 
fairness  of  the  program,  there  is  no 
reason  to  continue  risking  human 
Uves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me 
in  this  effort.* 


VICTORY  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
AND  LOW-INCOME  CITIZENS 


HON.  MICHAEL  BURAKIS 

or  PLoaioA 

ni  THX  HOU8S  or  KZPBmirrATivis 

TwMday.  May  17. 19S3 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  body  today  has  re- 
sponded to  the  dissatisfaction  of  most 
Americans  by  repealing  that  provision 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
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slbnity  Act.  which  mandatifs  the  10- 
percent  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividend  income. 

Since  being  sworn  Into  the  Congress 
in  January.  I  have  received  close  to 
20.000  ctmimunlcatlons  from  the 
people  I  represent  expressing  their 
outrage  at  this  withholding  provision. 
Their  outrage  is  not  based  on  a  desire 
to  escape  their  tax  responsibility— 
these  people  pay  their  taxes— but 
rather,  that  they  were  for  the  most 
part  elderly  dtisens  dependent  on  this 
income  to  sun)lement  their  pensions. 
Most  of  these  people  have  little  tax  li- 
ability, yet.  they  were  going  to  have  to 
fill  out  forms  to  get  what  was  pnvierly 
theirs— the  use  of  their  own  money. 

We  talk  about  cutting  out  paper- 
work, making  governments  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  citizenry,  yet  the  last 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  not  a 
Member,  imposed  these  requirements 
on  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
our  society,  the  elderly. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  do  not  feel  the  interest  and 
dividend  income  of  the  elderly  and 
low-income  citizens  should  be  used  to 
provide  an  interest  free  loan  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  am  pleased 
we  have  corrected  the  mistake  made 
by  the  last  Congress  by  repealing  the 
withholding  provision.* 


FINANCIAL  AID  TO  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

opcAUioainA 
IM  THE  HOUSX  OF  KXPRBSBMTATIVBS 

Wednetday.  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  high  school  seniors  ap- 
proach graduation,  many  are  faced 
with  the  difficult  prospect  of  sorting 
through  the  options  for  financing 
their  postsecondary  training.  To  assist 
students  in  this  process,  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  guide  to  financial 
assistance  programs  for  coUege-bound 
students: 
PnfAifciAL    Aid    to    Collssx    Stodsmts— a 

OUIDB    TO    PnnSAL.    StATB,    AMD    PRIVATE 

Sooacss 

Over  the  past  decade  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  has  risen  by  over  130  percent. 
The  College  Scholarship  Service  estimates 
that  1882-83  tuition,  fees,  books,  room  (on 
campus),  board,  transportation  and  personal 
expenses  wlU  cost  the  student  an  average  of 
$4,390  at  a  four-year  public  college  and  over 
$7,475  at  a  four-year  private  institution. 

Even  though  inflation  has  been  reduced 
dramatically,  college  costs  continue  to  be 
high,  and  financial  aid  is  a  necessity  for 
many  college  students.  The  College  Board 
estimates  that  almost  75  percent  of  the 
eleven  million  students  enrolled  in  postsec- 
ondary institutions  in  the  United  States 
have  financial  aid  and  student  benefits  to 
help  pay  college  costs.  Public  and  private 
sources  will  provide  college  students  with 
over  $16  billion  in  grants,  scholarships,  low- 
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interest    loSiM   and   student   employment 
during  the  M8t-8S  sebool  year. 

The  U.&  Department  <tf  »dMcathin  Is  the 
federal  government's  major  aoaree  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  Qeedy  students.  The  Department 
offers  aid  timwgh  Ave  pragiains:  Pdl  Grant 
Program:  8«pplemental  Macsthw  Opportu- 
nity Grant  Program:  College  Work-Study 
Program:  NMlonal  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram: and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram/Pareat  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents. 

omauu.  KuomuTT  nuuissMSMts 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  under  any  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  student  financial 
aid  programs,  you  must: 

Be  enrolled  at  least  half -time  as  a  regular 
student  in  an  eligible  program  at  a  partici- 
pating college,  university,  vocational  school, 
technical  aehool,  or  hospital  school  of  nurs- 
ing. (In  some  cases,  leas  than  half-time  stu- 
denU  may  be  eligible  for  aaristanoe  from 
the  CW8  and  8EOO  programs.  Check  with 
the  financial  aid  officer  at  the  school  you 
plan  to  attend.) 

Be  registered  for  the  draft  If  you  are  a 
male  bom  on  or  after  Janaury  1,  19M.  at 
least  18,  and  not  currently  a  member  of  the 
U.&  Armed  Forces.  Tou  must  sign  a  certifi- 
cation of  segistration  and  you  may  be  re- 
quired to  prove  that  you  are  registered. 

Be  a  U.&  dtisen.  U.8.  national.  UJS.  per- 
manent re^dent  (registered  alloi)  or  a  per- 
manent resident  of  the  Trust  Toritory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Uands. 

Demonstrate  financial  need. 

^deral  student  aid  Is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  fimndal  "need."  Need  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  your  educational  expenses— 
tuiUon.  fees,  room,  board,  books,  supplies 
and  other  expenses  and  the  amount  you 
and  your  fandly  can  afford  to  pay.  There 
are  several  different  systems  of  determining 
your  need.  While  all  of  these  systems  take 
into  account  the  same  factors,  such  as 
income  assets,  and  family  slae.  they  do  not 
all  evaluate  these  factors  in  the  same  way. 
The  estimate  of  how  much  you  and  your 
family  can  ;af f ord  may  vary  slightly,  depend- 
ing on  which  system,  is  used  at  the  school 
you  plan  td  attend. 

THS  nVS  DSPASTMBIT  OT  KDIICATIOII  PSOOaAMS 

Pell  Qranta 

The  Pell  Grant  program  is  the  govern- 
ment's largest  student  aid  program.  It  pro- 
vides financial  aid  to  needy  undergraduate 
students.  Aid  received  throu^  this  program 
need  not  be  paid  back. 

Awards  range  from  $100  to  $1300  per 
year.  The  amount  of  the  award  depends 
upon  the  level  of  the  student's  financial 
need. 

Supplemental  gdacoMoiuU  Opfortunitt 
Grant  Proomm  (SXOOJ 

The  SEOa  program  provides  financial  aid 
to  needy  undergraduate  students.  Aid  re- 
ceived thiougb  this  program  need  not  be 
paidbaclL. 

Awards  range  up  to  $3,000  per  academic 
year.  The  amoimt  of  the  award  depends 
upon  the  level  of  the  student's  financial 
need. 

CMIeoe  Work-Study  Pngrnm  (CWS/ 

The  CWB  program  provides  Jobs  for  stu- 
dents who  need  nnandal  aid  and  who  must 
earn  a  part  of  their  educational  expmses. 
Aid  under  this  program  Is  available  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Students  will  be  paid  at  least  the  cunent 
Federal  mH""""  wage.  Work  schedules  wiU 
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be  set  by  Uie  student's  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator. 

NaMonal  Dtnet  Student  Loan  Program 

(SDSL) 
The  ND6L  program  provides  low-interest 
loans  to  voeaUonal,  undergraduate  and  gra- 
dute  students  who  demonstrate  financial 
need.  Aid  received  throu^  this  program 
must  be  paid  back. 
Borrowing  limits  are  as  follows: 
$3,000  if  you  are  enrolled  in  a  vocational 
program,  or  if  you  have  completed  less  than 
two  years  of  a  program  leading  to  a  bache- 
lor's degree. 

$6,000  if  you  are  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent who  has  already  completed  two  years 
of  study  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  and  has 
achieved  third-year  status  (includes  any 
amount  you  borrowed  under  NDSL  for  your 
first  two  years  of  study). 

$12,000  for  graduate  or  professional  study 
(indudea  any  amount  you  borrowed  under 
NDSL  for  your  undergraduate  study). 

The  Interest  rate  for  new  loans  is  5  per- 
cent. Interest  begins  to  accrue  when  repay- 
ment starts. 

Repayment  must  begin  six  months  after 
you  graduate  or  leave  school  or  drop  below 
half-time  status.  Tou  may  be  allowed  up  to 
ten  years  to  repay  your  loan. 

Repayment  and  interest  accural  may  be 
deferred  by:  Service  in  the  Armed  Services; 
Service  in  the  C<munlssioned  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Services:  Service  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  or  a  comparable  tax-exempt 
organisation:  or  for  Periods  of  at  least  half- 
time  study  at  an  eligible  school:  Study  in  an 
approved  graduate  program;  and  Study  in 
an  approved  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
disabled. 

To  obtain  a  deferment  you  mi^st  complete 
the  appropriate  request  fond  and  file  it 
with  the  college  from  which  the  NDSL  was 
borrowed. 
Oitaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSL) 

A  GSL  is  a  low-interest  loan  made  by  a 
lender  such  as  a  bank,  credit  union,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.  The  loans  are  in- 
sured by  a  state  guarantee  agency  and  rein- 
sured by  the  federal  government.  Aid  re- 
ceived through  this  program  must  be  paid 
back. 

Eligibility  for  a  GSL  is  now  based  on  the 
student's  financial  need. 

Borrowing  limits  are  as  follows: 

Depcantdent  undergraduates— $2,500  per 
year  or  a  total  of  $12,500  for  undergraduate 
studies. 

Independent  undergraduates— $3,000  per 
year  or  a  total  of  $15,000  for  undergraduate 
studies. 

Graduate  students— $5,000  per  year  or  a 
total  of  $25,000  including  loans  obtained  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 

Interest  rate  on  GSIf  are: 

7  percent  for  students  who  currently  have 
outstanding  OSI^  with  interest  rates  of  7 
percent  or  less. 

9  percent  for  all  new  borrowers. 

Loan  repayment  begins: 

Nine  to  twelve  months  after  you  graduate 
or  leave  school  if  your  interest  rate  is  7  per- 
cent; or 

Six  months  after  you  graduate  or  leave 
school  if  your  interest  rate  is  9  percent 

The  lender  generally  must  allow  you  at 
least  five  years  to  repay  the  loan  and  may 
allow  up  to  ten  years. 

Repayment  of  OSl£  may  be  deferred 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  ND6l£. 

A  recent  change  in  the  law  mandates  a 
need  test  for  those  with  a  family  income 
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over  $30,000.  A  needs  test  is  not  required  for 
those  families  with  an  income  under 
$30,000. 

A  loan  origination  fee  wttkh  varies  from 
lender  to  lender  must  be  paid  by  the  bor- 
rower. The  state  guarantee  agency  may  also 
charge  an  insurance  premium. 
Parent  Loatu  for  Undergraduate  Studenta 
(PLUS) 

PLUS  loans  are  made  at  a  12  percent  in- 
terest rate  by  a  lender  such  as  a  bank,  credit 
union,  or  savings  and  loan  association. 

Borrowers  do  not  have  to  show  financial 
need. 

Borrowing  limits  are  as  follows: 

Parents— $3,000  per  year  or  a  total  of 
$15,000  for  each  child  who  is  enrolled  at 
least  half-time  and  is  a  dependent  under- 
graduate student. 

Graduate  students— $3,000  per  year  or  a 
total  of  $15,000.  This  amount  is  in  addition 
to  the  GSL  limits. 

Independent  undergraduates— $2,500  per 
year.  The  PLUS  loan,  combined  with  any 
GSL  the  undergraduate  may  also  have, 
cannot  exceed  the  yearly  and  total  GSL  un- 
dergraduate limits  ($2,500  and  $12,500). 

Application  procedures  are  the  same  as 
forGSI^. 

A  borrower  must  begin  repaying  a  PLUS 
loan  within  60  days.  The  same  deferment 
conditions  available  to  GSL  borrowers  are 
also  available  to  PLUS  borrowers.  A  parent 
borrower  is  not  granted  a  deferment  based 
on  the  status  of  the  student  for  whom  the 
parent  borrowed.  All  borrowers  must  begin 
paying  the  interest  within  60  days,  unless 
the  lender  lias  agreed  to  allow  the  interest 
to  accrue  imtil  the  deferment  ends. 

There  is  no  origination  fee  for  a  PLUS 
loan.  However,  the  state  guarantee  agency 
may  charge  an  insurance  premium. 

MOBE  nirORMATIOH 

For  more  detaOed  information  concerning 
the  five  federal  programs,  write  to:  VS.  De- 
partment of  Education,  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Assistance.  Washington.  D.C. 
20202. 

Request  a  copy  of:  Five  Federal  Financial 
Aid  Programs,  1983-84  The  Student  Guide. 

EDUCATIONAI.  AID  VOK  VBTBtARS 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  to  aid  in 
their  transition  from  military  to«ivilian  life. 
Under  certain  circumstances  educational 
benefits  are  also  available  to  the  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans. 
aiBiU 

If  you  entered  the  service  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  or  enrolled  in  a  type  of  delayed 
entered  program  l>efore  that  date  and  as  a 
result  served  on  acUve  duty  during  1977. 
and  yoiu*  discharge  or  release  from  active 
service  was  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, the  Veterans  Administration  will 
pay  you  while  you  go  to  college  or  leam  a 
trade.  Depending  on  the  number  of  months 
of  active  duty  served,  you  may  receive  bene- 
fits for  up  to  45  months— minimum  $342  per 
month  if  you  attend  college  full-time.  Edu- 
cational loans  are  also  available. 

Tou  have  ten  years  from  date  of  discharge 
or  untU  Dec^nber  31.  1989,  whichever 
occurs  first,  to  use  your  benefits.  The  ten- 
year  period  may  be  extended  for  veterans 
who  were  prevented  from  completing  their 
chosen  program  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability. 

Institutions  where  veterans  can  utilize 
their  benefits  include:  public  or  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  vocational, 
business  or  flight  school,  colleges  and  uni- 
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vciittkK  profMriaaal.  adentlflc  or  technical 
iMtltatlau:  lod  apprantloMhip  pracmiM. 
y«l«rMM  UmaMomal  AnitUntn  Prognm 
Vctenm  who  aenred  ind  Mrrtoepenona 
eumnUy  Mrvtaw  «bo  (a)  entered  duty  after 
Pw^ww^— •  31.  IVTt;  (b)  were  releaaed  under 
eondltlaBa  other  than  diihafiorable  or  con- 
tinue on  acttre  duty  but  have  completed 
their  obligated  period  of  eervloe  (or  ilx 
ycaiB  of  aettre  duty,  whichever  comes  flnt): 
and  (c)  have  Mttatoctorlly  contributed  to 
the  proiram  (a  imm^h'r  deduction  of  $35  to 
$100  from  mOttary  pay.  up  to  a  maTlmum  of 
$3,700  for  depoiit  in  the  apedal  tralninc 
fund)  are  ellcible  for  beneflta  under  thli 

Por  every  $1  the  veteran  contributea.  the 
Veterans  AdmlnlatrmUon  will  contribute  $2. 
Partleipanta  receive  monthly  paymenU  for 
the  number  of  months  they  contributed,  or 
for  M  months  whichever  is  leas.  The 
amount  of  payments  Is  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  months  benefits  wlU  be 
paid  Into  the  participant's  training  fund 
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For  more  complete  Information,  contact 
your  local  Social  Security  Administration 
office. 

■BALTH  DDCATIOII  AaSUXAMCt  lOkM  FKOOaAlt 

<Hau.) 
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Surolvon'  and  Devendtnta'  KdMcation 

Generally  survivors  of  deceased  veterans. 
spouses  of  living  veterans  and  children  of 
drcraawl  veterans  between  18  and  36  years 
old.  when  the  death  or  permanent  and  total 
disability  was  the  result  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  are  eligible. 

The  period  of  ellglbUity  for  educational 
assistance  or  special  restorative  training 
OMk  on  an  eligible  child's  30th  birthday 
(unless  extended  under  certain  conditions). 

Training  may  be  taken  in  any  approved 
vocational  school,  business  school.  coUege. 
professional  school,  or  any  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on- 
the-job.  Spoiaes  and  survivors  may  also 
pursue  training  in  secondary  schools  or  in 
educational  Institutions  offering  a  farm  co- 
operative program.  A  program  of  education 
outside  the  United  States  may  be  pursued 
only  at  an  approved  educational  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

Monthly  rates  under  this  program  are: 
fuU-Ume.  $342:  three-quarter  time.  $2S7: 
and  half-time.  $171.  Less  than  half-time  U 
limited  to  tuition  cost,  however,  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  $171  for  half-time  or  less, 
but  more  than  one-quarter  time;  and  $86  for 
one-quarter  time  or  less.  Those  enrolled  in 
full  time  cooperative  courses— alternating 
classroom  sUidy  and  related  experience  on 
the  Job-will  receive  $376  a  month. 

An  eligible  person  may  borrow  up  to 
$3,500  per  acartwnic  year  to  pursue  a  course 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree,  or  to 
enroll  In  a  course  leading  to  a  professional 
or  vocational  objective  which  requires  at 
least  six  months  to  complete.  (This  six- 
month  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Admlniatrator  under  certain  dreumstances.) 
The  interest-bearing  loan  program  is  based 
upon  financial  need. 

For  more  complete  information,  contact 
your  local  Veterans  Administration  office. 

■BUCATIOHAL  AID  UIIIISB  THX  SOCIAL  SBCOXITT 
ACT 

Any  student  who  is  not  enrolled  in  and  at- 
tending college  by  May  1.  1983.  will  no 
longer  receive  a  Sodal  Security  benefit  after 
his  or  her  18th  Urthday.  All  of  those  stu- 
denU  who  were  already  attending  coUege 
and  receiving  the  benefit  by  the  May  dead- 
line will  continue  to  receive  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit.  However,  the  benefit  will  not 
be  adjusted  with  the  cost  of  Uving.  and  will 
be  phased  out  gradually.  25%  each  year, 
through  July  1905. 


The  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan 
Program  (HEAL)  to  a  federally  insured  loan 
program  for  eligible  graduate  students  in 
schooto  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
public  health,  pharmacy,  chiropractic  or  in 
health  admiziistration  or  clinical  psycholo- 
gy. 

TO  be  eligible  one  must  be  a  dtiaen.  na- 
tional. «-  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  be  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student,  or  already  in  full-time  at- 
tendance and  good  standing  at  an  eligible 
HEAL  schooL  Pharmacy  students  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  three  years  of 
training  toward  a  pharmacy  degree. 

Medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  veterinary, 
optometric,  or  podlatric  students  may 
borrow  up  to  $30,000  per  year,  not  to  exceed 
$80,000  for  aU  yearL 

Pharmacy,  chiropractic  health  adminis- 
tration, clinical  psychology  or  public  health 
students  may  borrow  up  to  $13,500  per  year, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  all  years. 

For  more  Information,  write:  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Public 
Health  Service.  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Division  of  Student  As- 
stotance.  Rockvllle.  MD  30857. 

mnsnra  STUnam  load  ntooKAM 

The  program  to  intended  to  asstot  students 
to  achieve  careers  in  nursing  by  providing 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  help  meet 
the  costs  of  education. 

Federal  funds  for  thto  program  are  allo- 
cated to  accredited  schooto  of  nursing  edu- 
cation. These  schooto  are  responsible  for  se- 
lecting the  recipients  of  loans  and  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  assistance  a  student 
requires.  StudenU  applying  for  assistance 
under  thto  program  should  make  application 
to  the  school  In  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  or  in  which  they  are 
enrolled. 

Tou  may  borrow  $3,500  for  an  academic 
year,  or  the  amount  of  your  financial  need, 
whichever  to  the  leaser.  The  total  amount  of 
a  student's  loans  for  all  years  may  not 
exceed  $10,000. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  assistance 
you  may  require,  the  school  considers  all  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  you,  includ- 
Inr  other  sources  of  aid,  such  as  prises, 
scholarships,  other  repayable  loans;  and, 
the  costs  reasonably  necessary  for  full-time 
attendance  at  the  school. 

For  more  information,  write:  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Public 
Health  Service,  Bureau  of  Health  Profes- 
sions, Division  of  Student  Asstotance,  Rock- 
vllle, MD  30857. 

ASMD  SBBVICn  SCaOLAXSHIP— aKSXKVS 

omens  TaAiMiHc  corps  (koio 
ilnny  ROTC 

Army  ROTC  to  traditionally  a  four-year 
program  consisting  of  a  Basic  Course  and  an 
Advanced  Course.  However,  ROTC  also 
offers  a  two-year  program  which  enables 
Junior  and  community  college  students  or 
coUege  students  and  others  who  missed  the 
ROTC  Basic  Course  during  their  first  two 
years  of  coUege  to  qualify  for  entrance  into 
the  Advanced  Course  by  attending  a 
summer  camp  prior  to  enroUing  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Army  ROTC  scholarships  pay  for  coUege 
tuition,  textbooks,  laboratory  fees  and  other 
purely    academic    expenses.     Scholarship 


eadeU  also  reeehre  a  tax-free  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  up  to  $1,000  eaeh  school  year 
that  the  scholarship  to  In  effect 

Moat  adwlanhlp  students  have  a  six-year 
mOltary  obligation  as  an  officer— four  years 
on  active  duty  and  two  years  tan  the  Reserve. 
Selected  members  may  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  eight  yean  in  the  VJB.  Army 
Reserve  or  Army  National  Ouard  in  lieu  of 
four  yean  of  active  duty. 

For  more  information,  write:  Army  ROTC 
P.O.  Box  8000  CUfton.  NJ  0.7015. 
Mavw  ROTC 

NROTC  scholarship  studente  are  appoint- 
ed midshipmen.  VJB.  Naval  Reserve,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  granted  the  com- 
pwisatiftnt  and  benefits  authoriied  by  law 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  yean  of  un- 
dergraduate study.  During  these  yean  of 
coUege  training  the  Navy  pays  tuition,  cost 
of  textbooks,  fees  of  an  instructional 
nature,  and  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $100 
per  month— for  maximums  of  40  and  30 
months  for  four-year  and  two-year  pro- 
grams respectively.  Midshipmen  also  receive 
training  pay  during  summer  training  peri- 
ods. 

Four-year  NROTC  scholarship  are  award- 
ed annuaUy  based  on  a  competitive  selection 
process  in  which  consideration  to  given  to 
such  facton  as  high  school  record.  coUege 
board  scores,  extracurricular  activities  and 
leadership  quaUties. 

For  more  information,  write:  Commander. 
Navy  Recruiting  Command.  Code  314.  4015 
Wilson  Blvd.,  ArUngton,  VA  33303. 
illr  #'orce  ROTC 

Air  Force  ROTC  scholarships  are  avaU- 
able  for  two.  three  or  four  years  of  study. 
Most  scholarships  are  reserved  for  students 
pursuing  engineering  degrees,  although  a 
few  are  available  for  students  enrolling  In 
selected  technical  and  nontechnical  pro- 
grams. 

AU  scholarships  cover  the  cost  of  tuition, 
laboratory  and  incidental  fees  and  text- 
books, plus  pay  $100  per  month  whUe  you 
are  on  scholarship  status. 

For  more  information,  write:  Air  Force 
ROTC.  Public  Affairs,  MaxweU  AFB,  AL 
36113.* 


EXPORT  <X)NTROUS  AS  INSTRU- 
MENTS OF  FOREION  POUCT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiAiiA 

m  THE  HOU8B  OP  RSPRgSEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  today's  Congrkssioh- 
Ai.  Rbcoro  a  summary  of  a  study  of 
three  recent  i^Dplications  of  export 
controls  by  the  United  States  which 
will  appear  in  full  in  "Law  and  Policy 
in  International  Business."  Vol.  15.  No. 
1,  this  June. 

Prepared  by  Homer  E.  Moyer.  Jr.. 
and  Linda  A.  Mabry.  this  study  exam- 
ines the  American  use  of  such  sanc- 
tions against  Iran,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  first  after  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  again  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Poland.  The 
study  concludes  the  sanctions  against 
Iran  were  the  most  successful  because 
of  the  cooperation  of  our  allies  in  addi- 
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tion  to  various  Internal  and  eztenial 
problans  lor  Iran.  Againit  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  sanctiong  had  Ioh  tanpact.  and 
in  the  case  of  Poland  eauied  dissen- 
sion  with  our  alllea. 

The  lessons  drawn  from  this  study 
are  very  important  tat  future  Ameri- 
can policy  and  Oongreas  oonslderatlon 
of  legislation  reviewing  the  Ezprnt  Ad- 
ministration Act.  The  United  States  is 
the  most  frequent  user  of  expmt  con- 
trols and  other  sanctions;  yet,  the  his- 
torical reoord  shows  that  these  con- 
trols seldom  produce  their  desired  re- 
sults. Althoufl^  the  authors  do  not 
advise  against  the  future  use  of  export 
controls,  they  reoraunend  that  the 
United  States  wly  them  more  qwr- 
ingly  and  Disely. 

As  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  this  report  points  to  a  number  of 
serious  problems.  The  procedural  re- 
quirements of  the  act  have  often  been 
regarded  as  perfunctory.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  Export  Administration 
Act's  provisions  on  extraterritoriality 
and  retroactive  use  of  sanctions  are 
deemed  both  legally  and  poUtically  un- 
souncL 

This  sti|dy  examines  an  important 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  being 
used  increasingly  by  the  United 
States.  I  Urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er its  conclusions. 

The  summary  follows: 
BxpoKT  ComaoLS  AS  IsaiauMURS  or  F(»- 

noH  PoUct:  Thx  Hutobt.  Imou.  Issoxa. 

Am  PoucT  Lkssohs  or  Thus  Rhxrt 

Casks 

EXSCUl'lVB  SUmiAXT 

The  United  States,  which  has  emerged  ss 
the  country  most  willing  to  use  export  con- 
troto  as  foreign  policy  tools,  has  imposed 
comprehensive  export  controto  in  three  his- 
toric cases  in  the  last  four  years.  These 
cases  give  tts  a  new  base  of  experience  from 
which  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
trols,       r 

/.  Thne  recent  cose* 

/roa.— In  response  to  the  seisure  of  VS. 
hostages  in  Iran  the  United  States  froae  Ira- 
nian assets  in  U.S.  banks  and  embargoed  ex- 
ports to  Iran  and  imports  from  Iran.  Al- 
though Umlted.  the  cooperation  of  our  aUles 
was  probably  the  greatest  In  thto  case.  J3J&. 
sanctions,  of  which  export  controto  were  a 
subsidiary  part,  had  a  significant  impact, 
parttcularty  the  assets  f recK.  The  situation 
was  unique^  however,  and  external  factors- 
revolutionary  disruptions,  mismanagement, 
war  with  Iraq— war  also  major  facton  in 
Iran's  economic  proUems. 

4/SgAani*tan.— In  response  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  the  U.S.  bnpoaed 
sweeping  economic  sanctions  an  embargo 
on  exports,  of  grain,  phoapbates.  high  tech- 
nology products,  equipment  for  the  Kama 
River  truck  plant;  and  goods  to  be  used  at 
the  Olympics  in  Moscow.  Also,  the  UA 
Olympic  team  did  not  participate  in  the 
games.  Because  not  aU  grain  producing 
countries  Mxvwrated.  the  economic  impact 
of  the  grain  embargo  was  ulttmately  quite 
limited:  the  Olympics  boycott  had  substan- 
tial. symboUc  effect,  althouih  fewer  coun- 
tries joined  the  boycott  than  we  had  hoped: 
high  technology  controto  halted  numerous 
UJS.-Soviet  transactions  but  did  not  change 
the  poUclef  of  other  COOOH.  countries.  The 
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greatest  abort-teim  economic  ineonvenienoe 
and  oost  to  the  Sovlete  may  have  been 
csMBinl  by  the  embargo  on  phosirtiates  and 
Kama  River  truck  plant  equipment.  In 
total,  the  poUtical  statement  of  the  sanc- 
tions was  strong,  but  the  economic  impact 
on  the  Soviets  quite  limited.  The  costs  to 
the  U.8.,  In  part  hidden,  were  very  high. 

Potaful— In  response  to  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland  the  United  States  im- 
posed mlsoellaneous  poUtlcal  sanctions  (can- 
odled  Aeroflot  landing  rights,  deferred 
grain  negotiations,  ended  exchange  agree- 
ments, restricted  the  movement  of  Polish 
diplomats);  expanded  controto  on  the  Kama 
River  tnitik  plant  and  extmded  them  to  the 
Ml  truck  plant;  f rose  aU  export  licenses  for 
sales  to  the  Soviets;  withdrew  Poland's  MFN 
status:  Imposed  new  controto  on  pipeline 
equipment  and.  later,  extended  those  con- 
troto to  various  foreign  companies.  The 
sanctions  were  dominated  by  the  pipeline 
cootrota  which  were  the  most  controversial, 
and  perhaps  least  successful,  controto  in 
Uj&  history.  Not  only  did  our  alUes  not  co- 
operate, they  vehemently  opposed  the  pipe- 
line controto  and  directed  companies  in 
their  countries  to  disregard  them.  Five 
months  after  being  instituted,  they  were  re- 
scinded. The  sanctions  were  i»rt  of  a  strong 
poUtlcal  reaction  by  the  United  States,  but 
had  Uttle  economic  impact  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  although  the  freeze  further  reduced 
non-agrictiltural  trade  with  the  Soviets. 

//.  Legal  issues 

Recent  controto  have  raised  numerous 
legal  issues,  most  of  which  have  not  been 
tested  in  court 

Prooedurol  defects.— 'Exi)erience  has 
shown  that  procedural  requirements  of  the 
EAA  are  usually  compUed  with  perfunctori- 
ly or  not  at  aU:  however,  courts  have  not  de- 
cided whether  they  wlU  review  such  errore 
and.  if  so.  what  reUef  they  wlU  grant. 

Licensing  freezes.— tadetiniU  suspensions 
on  export  Ucensing,  which  are  not  author- 
ised by  the  EAA.  are  tantamount  to  license 
deniato  or  even  new  export  controls.  The  le- 
gaUty  of  prolonged  freezes  to  doubtful,  and 
an  EAA  provision  may  offer  the  mechanism 
tat  a  court  chaUenge. 

Transaction  control*.- Although  transac- 
tion controls,  such  ss  those  that  prevented 
NBCs  broadcast  of  the  Olympics,  may  be 
Impoaed  under  lEEPA.  attempts  to  establish 
them  as  export  controto  under  the  EAA  may 
be  legally  defective. 

JExfnUerritoriaiity.— The  unprecedented 
pipeline  controto  were  inconsistent  with 
gmerally  accepted  principles  of  internation- 
al law,  and  even  some  traditional  extensions 
of  UJB.  authority  abroad  may  be  question- 
able. 

President's  constitutional  authority.— A 
failure  to  adhere  to  statutory  procedures  to 
probably  not  excusable  on  the  theory  that, 
in  any  event,  the  President  has  inherent 
oonstitutional  authority  to  control  exports. 

Constitutional  limits  to  export  controls.— 
Some  appUcaUon  of  the  technical  data  regu- 
lations may  be  vulnerable  to  First  Amend- 
ment chaUenge.  Retroactive  appUcation  of 
controto  to  foreign  ccmipanies  raises  due 
process  issues.  The  htotory  of  the  export 
clause  suggests  possible  limits  to  foreign 
policy  export  controls. 

Judicial  review.— The  provision  that  ex- 
empts the  EAA  from  APA  requirements 
may  not  preclude  judicial  review,  especiaUy 
if  the  issue  to  whether  an  export  control 
action  exceeds  the  statutory  grant  of  au- 
thority or  violates  the  Constitution. 
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///.  Policy  lessons 


Our  recmt  experiences  teU  us  much  about 
the  effectiveness  of  export  controto  as  In- 
struments of  foreign  policy. 

Procedvnil  requirements.— The  procedural 
preconditions  of  the  EAA,  which  tend  to  be 
honored  nominally  or  not  at  all.  neither 
achieve  their  immediate  purposes  (consulta- 
tion, public  involvement,  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives, etc)  nor  generaUy  improve  the 
dedskm-making  process. 

Impact  of  controls.- The  economic  impact 
of  controto  to  usually  overestimated.  Many 
recent  controto  have  had  minimal  economic 
effects  on  the  target  nation,  and  many  of 
the  reasons  for  ineffectiveness  are  unavoid- 
able. 

Costs  of  controls.— Costa  to  the  UJS.  of  im- 
posing controls,  both  eoraiomlc  and  non-eoo- 
nomlc,  are  usually  underestimated.  They  in- 
clude budgetary  costs,  loss  of  principal  and 
foUow-up  omtracts  (revenues,  profits,  jobs. 
taxes),  snd  loss  of  market  share.  WhUe 
many  costs  are  hidden,  total  long-term  costs 
may  be  very  large. 

Confrob  as  political  protests.— Beesute 
the  net  economic  effect  of  controto  to  so 
often  netflgible,  controto  should  usually  be 
evaluated  as  poUtical  statements.  Costs  and 
benents  should  be  weighed,  and  then  export 
controto  should  be  compared  to  other  essen- 
tially poUtical  measures. 

Unilateral  control*.— Unilateral  omtroto 
should  be  avoided  because  they  are  often  in- 
effective, create  uneven  tnirdens.  antagonise 
our  friends,  create  divisions  that  target  na- 
tions and  third  parties  can  exploit,  and 
cause  conflicts  on  extraterritoriaUty. 

Polilical  pressures.— LOx  the  EAA  itself, 
various  export  controto  reflect  the  influence 
of  domestic  poUtical  considerations. 

Compensation. —There  to  no  legal  right  to 
recover  for  losses  from  export  controls;  how- 
ever, compensation  has  bem  selectively  pro- 
vided. The  haphazardness  of  compensation 
and  the  disproportionate  burdens— especial- 
ly of  controto  that  principally  affect  a  single 
UJS.  company— cause  substantial  inequities. 

Lifting  control*.— Because  it  can  be  seen 
as  a  diplomatic  "signal."  a  decision  to  end 
controto  l)ecomes  itself  a  major  issue.  If,  at 
the  time  controto  are  imposed,  thought  were 
given  to  how  controto  might  be  ended,  most 
of  the  dUemmas  and  awkwardnesses  of  lift- 
ing controto  could  be  avoided. 

OORCLUSIOIIS 

Despite  extensive,  vaUd  criticism  of  recent 
episodes,  controto  can  in  limited  circum- 
stances, be  effective  tooto  of  foreign  policy. 
GeneraUy.  however,  we  have  overestimated 
and  overused  controto.  We  must  learn  from 
our  recent  experiences  to  appreciate  the 
limits  of  controto,  to  use  them  more  sparing- 
ly, and  to  target  them  more  intelligently.« 


REBELS  WITH  A  CAUSE 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  MnnnESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 
•  Mt.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13,  the  Jack  Anderson  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  addressed  the  rebels 
and  their  fight  agidnst  the  Nicaraguan 
Govenmient.  It  voiced  what  they  have 
expressed  as  the  primary  reason  for 
this  guerrilla  warfare.  Because  of  the 
up<»ming  consideration  of  foreign  aid 
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to  Centrml  America,  I  would  like  to 
■hare  this  timely  article  with  my  col- 
leacuea. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  C^jeaker. 

TOOIM 


The 
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THE  ISLANDERS  DO  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 


ormwTout 


nf  THB  BOUSB  or  unnnrtATim 

Wednetday.  May  18, 1U3 

•  Ur.   lIcORATH.   Mr.   Speaker,   in 


n  Niouueu*  Voicb  Monm 
(By  Jack  Andenon) 
■ntt-eammuiilat  aenUinentB  that 
(ran  the  Oval  Offloe  also  can  be 
heard  in  the  gnarTllla  eamm  in  tlie  runed 
moontalns  of  northetn  mcaracua. 

rtialdent  Reacan  has  called  tlie  (uenlllas 
Wthtiwg    acalnat    the    aemMniita    regime 

-treedom  fl«ht«im."  They  caU  then»elT«,,^y    Yesterday,  the  New  Yortt  I^ 

y,eir    landers,  whoae  home  ice  is  the  Nassau 


these  days  of  rich  player  contracts  and 
liberalised  free  agency,  sports  dynas- 
ties are  extremely  rare.  Only  in  the 
sport  of  ice  hockey  is  there  a  team 
which  can  lesitimately  be  called  a  dy- 


oammandOB."  And  they 
atnde-Blndedly    antl-conununlat    aa 
Mend  in  the  Wlilte  Houae. 

"It  is  oaBamimlsni  tluU  has  our  families 
dyinc  of  hunter."  one  earnest  younc  tuer- 
rUla  told  my  SMorlate  Jon  Lee  Anderson, 
who  mardied  with  a  185-meml)er  rebel 
**task  force"  throush  the  high  pine  country. 

The  other  recruits  nodded  In  sgreement 
■s  the  young  coiUra  (ss  the  counterrevolu- 
UoDsries  are  also  called)  listed  a  UU  of  par- 
tieulars  against  the  Marxist  Sandinistss 

"They  firrt  take  sway  our  independence 
by  forcing  us  Into  farm  cooperatives,  then 
our  food  with  their  rationing."  said  the 
guerrilla  in  Impasslimed  Spanish  "They 
tiwult  the  Holy  Father  snd  the  Virgin,  snd 
tliey  try  to  force  us  into  the  raOitla  to  fight 
the  coMhwjL  If  you  resist  any  of  these 
things,  they  accuse  you  of  being  a  counter- 
revolutiooary  and  punish  you." 

One  recruit  said  he  had  been  s  Roman 
CatlMUc  lay  worker  in  his  vtllage.  He  decid- 
ed to  Join  the  cmtras  after  the  local  Sandi- 
nista  authorities  forbade  him  to  hold  mass 
on  Sundays. 

A  few  rebels  were  counterrevolutionaries 
In  the  old-fashiooed  sense:  Their  families' 
iwoperty  had  been  exproi»1ated  by  the  revo- 
lutionary regime.  They  liad  made  their  way 
from  all  parts  of  Nicaragua  to  Join  the  guer- 
rillas in  Nueva  Segovia  province.  They  said 
they  were  fighting  to  regain  "a  lost  way  of 
life." 

Tlie  regime's  deteimination  to  change  Ni- 
caragua's social  and  economic  system  was 
evidently  more  than  the  peasants  had 
counted  on  when  they  supported  the  over- 
throw of  Anastaaio  Somosa  four  years  ago. 
And  the  government's  heavy-handed  meth- 
ods make  the  contras'  recruiting  easier. 

Hoe's  how  Johnny,  a  recent  peasant  re- 
cruit, deserilied  the  process  that  led  him  to 
the  guerrillas'  Dsountaln  stronghold:  "We 
were  slready  under  the  eye  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  refusing  to  put  our  coffee  flncas 
[farms]  into  a  cooperative.  Our  resson  was 
that,  once  you  do,  they  force  you  into  the 
mmua  and  send  you  off  to  fight  the  contras. 

"We  began  to  talk  among  ourselves  about 
what  to  do.  Then  one  night  the  contras 
came.  Tliey  asked  us  to  lend  them  help,  like 
giving  them  food  and  hiding  them.  We 
agreed  and  lieaan  to  do  these  things— with 
all  our  hearts. 

"For  a  while  we  hid  a  wounded  comman- 
da  We  made  contact  with  sympathetic 
neighbors  and  buflt  up  a  network  of  ooUalx>- 
rators  in  our  area.  Then  one  day  we  were 
told  by  a  cousin  in  the  Sandlnista  militia 
that  we  had  been  detected.  So  that  night  we 
gathered  up  the  other  collaborators  and  we 
escaped,  to  go  and  find  the  nearest  comman- 
do unit.  Th«e  are  SO  of  us.  and  here  we 
are."* 


County  Coliseum  in  New  Yoik's  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  won  their 
fourth  consecutive  Stanley  Cup  cham- 
pionship by  completing  a  four-game 
sweep  of  the  Edmonton  Oilers. 

The  Islanders,  who  finished  second 
in  their  division  in  the  regular  season, 
won  the  "Cup"  by  winning  series 
against  the  Washington  Capitals.  New 
York  Rangers,  and  Boston  Bruins, 
before  sweeping  the  high  scoring 
Oilers  led  by  Wayne  Gretzky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  a  decade 
ago  that  the  Islanders  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  National  Hockey 
League.  However,  shrewd  player  per- 
sonnel moves  by  General  Manager  Bill 
Torrey  and  strong  coaching  by  Al 
Arbour  turned  the  Islanders  from  aiao 
rans  to  champions.  Led  by  allstars 
Bryan  Trottier,  Denis  Potvin.  and 
Mike  Bossy  and  goaUe  Billy  Smith, 
and  a  strong  supporting  cast,  the  Is- 
landers have  t)ecome  the  class  of  the 
NHL. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  literally 
thousands  of  Long  Island  residents 
have  thrilled  to  the  exploits  of  the  Is- 
lander team.  They  have  provided 
wholesome  entertainment  to  many 
and  tiave  been  an  inspiration  for  many 
yoiuigsters  who  participate  in  hockey 
and  other  team  sports. 

Not  since  the  glory  days  of  the  Mon- 
treal Canadiens  in  the  1950's  has  a 
team  so  dominated  the  National 
Hockey  League.  On  behalf  of  many  Is- 
lander fans  in  my  district.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
the  team  and  its  management  heart- 
felt congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  future  success.  We  are  confident 
that  the  Islander  dynasty  has  not  run 
its  course,  and  that  the  Stanley  Cup 
will  stay  on  Long  Island  for  years  to 
come.« 
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people  of  the  valley  and  surrounding 
communities  to  inu>rove  their  stand- 
ard of  living  through  electriflcatlon.  I 
am  inserting  my  congratulatory  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  TVA.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Dean.  Jr.,  in  oommemoratlOD  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  TVA  and  aU  it  has 
done  to  better  the  environment  and 
the  lives  of  all  it  serves. 

For  50  years,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  served  as  a  positive 
force  in  the  economic  develc^ment  of 
a  region  and  in  strengthening  our 
Nation.  From  its  beginnings  as  part  of 
our  Nation's  defense  efforts  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Ala..  TVA's  half -century  histo- 
ry has  included  a  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments, improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  its  region,  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

TVA  has  a  record  of  service  that  ex- 
tends beyond  providing  electricity  to 
homes,  business,  and  industry  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region.  TVA  has 
been  a  strong  partner  for  progress 
with  State  and  local  government  and  a 
catalyst  for  development  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  TVA  on 
its  50th  birthday  and  Join  its  custom- 
ers in  the  city  of  Tarrant.  Ala.,  in  that 
celebration.  Tarrant  and  the  city  of 
Bessemer  in  Jefferson  County  are 
served  by  TVA  and  share  in  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  renewed  economic 
health  and  development  with  all  those 
who  have  high  hopes  that  the  record 
of  success  in  TVA's  past  will  provide  a 
strong  foundation  for  a  bright  future. 

Alabamlans  were  instrumental  in 
the  founding  of  TVA  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  Since  President 
Roosevelt  signed  the  legislation  creat- 
ing TVA,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
lifting  our  people  from  poverty  and 
disease.  Economic  development  has 
followed,  but  there  is  much  more  to 
accomplish.  I  wish  the  TVA  much  suc- 
cess in  another  half-century  to  reach 
the  goals  of  a  better  life  and  environ- 
ment for  our  people  that  we  share.a 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 


OP 
in  THK  HOUSE  OF  UPKBKirrATIVSS 

ll'iednesdoy.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  cele- 
brating its  50th  year  of  serving  the 


HONORARY  DEGREE  AWARDED 
TO  REV.  JAMES  C.  KELLY.  SR. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  mW  TOBK 
m  THK  HOUSX  or  REFRXSIHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
your  attention  the  sixth  pastoral  anni- 
versary of  Rev.  Dr.  James  C.  Kelly. 
Sr..  who  is  being  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  from  Virginia 
Union  University. 

Reverend  Kelly  has  been  serving  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Bi4>tist 
Church  in  Jamaica.  N.Y..  for  the  last  6 
years.  In  simple  terms,  he  can  best  be 
described  as  a  moving  and  influential 
force  In  rehabilitating  and  improving 
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the  community  and  gurroundtng 
in  Queens  County. 

Reverend  Kelly  baa  oonttnually 
strived  to  better  the  commwnitiwi 
where  he  lives.  He  has  aponawed  inno- 
vative progtams.  never  tiring  when  it 
comes  to  helping  out  families  throui^- 
out  the  borough. 

During  the  time  whan  be  lived  In 
^Hrgtaiia.  Rfeverend  Kdly  was  active 
and  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
Richmond  HAACP  as  well  as  behig 
active  in  y«uth  omtera  and  Job  pro- 
grams throughout  Virginia. 

Ever  since  January  1977.  whoi  Rev- 
erend Kelly  moved  to  New  Yatk.  City, 
he  did  not  waste  any  time  and  qukddy 
devoted  his  expertise  and  knowledge 
toward  improving  the  lives  of  senior 
dUaens  and  youths  throughout 
Queens.  He  has  now  become  an  active 
and  admired  member  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  NAACP.  the 
Carter  Community  Health  Center,  and 
the  rehabilitation  program  efforts 
presently  being  conducted  at  the  Ja- 
maica Hoq4tal  in  Queens. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  have  the 
fortune  to  Work  with  the  reverend  and 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  work  with  him  in  the  yean  to  come. 
I  extend  to  him  once  avUn  my  heart- 
iest congn^ulations  for  being  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  for  all  his  years 
of  service  to  communities  throughout 
the  country.* 
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One  of  five  children,  she  admitted  that 
parental  influence  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

"nw  agency  lias  l>een  operated  by  her 
father  and  mother.  Steve  and  Carole  Harris. 
ainoel974. 

She  said  an  added  incentive  is  that  the 
Buoket  for  home  sales  is  "getting  good  right 


REDDING  TEEN  IS  SOLD  EARLY 
ON  REAL  ESTATE 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

orcAUPOBiru 
IH  THE  OOUSX  or  REFBKSSirrATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Cb>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
an  article  iccenUy  published  in  a  local 
paper  in  my  district  coooemlng  Ms. 
Tracy  Hants.  Ms.  Harris,  at  the  age  of 
18.  is  the  ybungest  real  estate  agent  in 
Shasta  Cotlnty.  Calif.,  and  possibly  in 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  Ms. 
Harris  because  her  dedication  and 
hard  work  proves  that  the  youth  of 
our  Nation^^ven  during  this  period  of 
high  unemployment— are  committed 
to  helping  themselves  and  moving 
America  forward.  At  this  point  I  re- 
quest that  the  article  be  reprinted  hi 
theRicoRD. 

Rsronio  TKm  Is  Sold  Bablt  Oa  Rau. 

ESTATC 

Meet  Tracy  Harris,  at  18  the  youngest  real 
estate  agent  tn  Shasta  County. 

Miss  Harris  started  work  this  week  with 
Eagle  PnHierties  Inc.  on  Park  Marina  Drive 
in  Redding. 

Her  first  day  on  the  Job  was  spent  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  listings. 

"I've  thought  about  it  a  long  time."  Bliss 
Harris  said  when  asked  why  she  decided  to 
go  Into  real  estate. 


ma  Harris  Joined  a  sales  force  of  10 
agents  at  Batfle  Properties  after  going 
through  tlie  necessary  steps  of  preparation. 

After  graduation  from  Enterprise  High 
Sdiool  last  year,  she  studied  at  Anthony 
Schools  at  Mt  Shasta  Mall  in  Redding 
about  five  mimtbs  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
fiftnipM««".  then  took  an  examination  given 
by  the  State  Department  of  Real  Estate. 

Harris  said  it  took  three  weeks  for  his 
daughter  to  find  out  she  had  passed  the 
teat,  then  another  six  weeks  to  receive  her 
license. 

Mt—  Harris  may  not  be  the  only  one  in 
the  family  to  follow  in  parental  footsteps, 
either.  Her  father  said  her  younger  brother. 
Beau.  10,  has  said  "he's  going  Into  real 
estate,  too."* 


HOWARD  PHILLIPS  ON 
DEFUNDING  THE  LEFT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPGBOKGIA 

m  THB  Honsx  or  representativis 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  in  this  body  know,  Howard  Phil- 
lips was  once  the  victim  of  the  howling 
Ijmch  mob  bent  on  using  taxpayer 
money  to  literally  destroy  what  made 
this  Nation  great— the  free  enterprise 
system.  This  happened  during  the 
mxon  administration  and  Mr.  Phillips 
has  a  long  memory  of  that  encounter. 

But  Howard  Phillips  has  not  given 
up.  In  an  article  in  Conservative 
Digest  of  April  1983,  he  again  takes  up 
the  fight  against  the  abuse  of— and  I 
cannot  put  it  any  other  way— your 
money  and  mine.  It  is  a  fact,  as  point- 
ed out  in  several  entries  in  this  Con- 
GBESSiOHAL  RECORD,  that  somc  $40  bil- 
lion are  being  used  by  an  elite  few  to 
advance  the  causes  of  homosexuality 
to  murder  of  the  unborn  to  Commu- 
nist activity.  It  is  high  tbne  that  this  is 
halted  summarily. 

For  that  reason,  I  enter  some  very 
explicit  advice  and  knowledge  for 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  most  timely  article  by 
Howard  Phillips,  tiUed  "Reagan 
Should  End  Retreat  on  Defunding  the 
Left"  This  article  contained  in  the 
April  1983  issue  of  Conservative  Digest 
follows: 

man  ConservaUve  Disgest,  April  1983] 

Rbmsak  Should  Ems  Reibeat  dm  Depithdimg 

thkIxpt 

(By  Howard  Phillips) 

On  January  24,  1983,  more  than  2  years 
after  aBmiming  office,  the  ReaganjKJininis- 
tration  mustered  its  first  private  response  to 
New  Right  proposals  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment restrict  the  use  of  taxpayer  funds 
to  sttbsidixe  the  costs  of  political  advocacy 
by  private,  activist  organizations. 
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On  that  date,  without  prior  notice  to  its 
potential  allies,  let  akme  consultation  with 
them  regarding  the  substance  of  the  propos- 
al, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  promulgated  a  set  of  draft  regula- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  prc^iosed  revision  to 
OMB  Circular  A-122.  entitled  "Cost  Princi- 
ples for  Non-profit  Organisations."  At  the 
time,  I  applauded  the  good  intentions  re- 
flected in  the  issuance  of  the  notice,  as  well 
ss  in  stmie  of  the  supportive  rhetoric  incor- 
porated therein.  Indeed.  The  Conservative 
Caucus  (TCC)  and  other  "movemmt"  orga- 
nizations set  in  motion  a  nationwide  grass 
roots  lobbying  effort  to  build  support  tat 
the  initiative. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be 
absolutely  candid  about  the  weaknesses  in 
the  OMB  approach.  In  a  January  27  memo 
to  several  hundred  conservative  leaders, 
after  citing  the  proposal's  pluses.  I  warned 
against  a  very  serious  flaw:  "Worst  of  all."  I 
observed.  "OMB  states  'absolutely'  that  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  political  advocacy 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive  federal 
grants  and  contracts."  There  were  other 
problems  with  the  Resgan  administration's 
response  to  the  incredible  fact  that  more 
than  100,000  organizations  (many  of  them 
actively  engaged  in  diverse  forms  of  political 
advocacy)  dip  annually  into  a  $50  billion 
federal  honeypot: 

PAn.UBK  TO  OBGAinZE  POLITICAL  SUFFOKT 

With  the  exception  of  OMB  General 
Counsel  Michael  Horowitz,  so  far  as  can  be 
observed,  no  prominent  Reagan  administra- 
tion official  spoke  out  publicly  or  organized 
privately  in  support  of  the  regulations.  The 
President  did  make  passing  reference  to  the 
plan  in  his  qjeech  to  the  Conservative  Polite 
leal  Action  Conference,  but  no  overtures 
were  made  to  line  up  OOP  leaders  in  the 
House  or  Senate,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
effort  to  enlist  before  the  fact,  key  private 
sector  support.  Such  White  House  "infor- 
mation" campaigns  had  been  essential  to 
the  President's  earlier  victories  on  such 
issues  as  the  "Gramm-Latta"  Budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabis. 

mSPLACB)  HOPE  OP  CHARGE  BY  COHSEKSUS 

Vainly  hoping  to  neutralize  the  opposition 
of  groups  whose  Washington-based  staffs 
would  be  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  reg- 
ulations (potentially  inconvenienced  to  the 
point  of  losing  their  tsxpayer  subsidies) 
OMB  unreallstically  chanced  that  the  regu- 
lations would  be  received  with  littie  contro- 
versy and  implemented  by  consensus.  Fail- 
ing to  realize  that  Washington-based  liberal 
lobbies  (with  millions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  employees)  are  able  to  g«ierate 
media  firestorms  on  short  notice,  while 
grass  roots  conservatives  (with  a  fraction  of 
the  staff  reserves  available  to  the  left)  re- 
quire several  months  to  mobilize  their  "gen- 
eral interest"  forces,  Horowitz  seemed  genu- 
inely surprised  that  there  was  so  much 
noisy  opposition  to  his  plan  in  Washington, 
and  so  little  immediate  expression  of  popu- 
lar support.  But  the  people  who  would  have 
been  on  his  side  dldnt  know  what  the  batUe 
was  about,  or  even  that  there  was  a  battle 
going  on.  Members  of  Congress  heard  only 
from  the  particular  interests  which  stood  to 
lose,  in  the  aggregate,  billions  of  dollars— 
not  from  the  aveoge  voters  who  would  be 
outraged  if  they  only  knew  how  corruptly 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  were  being 
used. 
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lornBorKMRioa 
UbwIs^  ntpaatn  to  the  convoluted  ar- 
lument  of  left-«tai«  total  groups  (such  m 
the  Amerian  CMl  Uberttw  Unkm)  that 
private  non-profH  oorporatioiia  aomehow 
have  a  "Vint  Amendinent"  richt  to  advance 
their  private  advocacy  acendai  at  taxpayer 
expeue.  Horawtta  and  hia  OliB  aide.  Mike 
McConm".  were  reduced  to  conoelvinc  an 
elaborate  ex  poet  facto  regulatory  scheme 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  federally 
funded  lobbying,  organiiing.  and  iwopagan- 


LOCXHM  tB>  BMUI  BOOB  Arm  TBI  ROBSB  HAS 


This  misinterpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  led  to  a  "correcUve"  policy 
when  a  policy  of  "prevention"  could  achieve 
far  more  than  any  cure. 

TAnK  ow  uwmcBSAaT  omnxs 
What  really  terrified  the  White  House 
after  the  HuruwlU  regulations  were  Issued 
was  ffptMTtitii^  from  the  defense  and  busi- 
ness eommunities.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. NMIonal  Asaodation  of  Manufactur- 
ers, and  other  key  groups  representing  trade 
asBOdaUeas  and  government  contractors 
linked  arms  with  Planned  Parenthood,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Sierra  Chib  (all  Federally  assisted)  In  de- 
nouncing the  OMB  plan.  Why?  Because  in- 
stead of  recognising  that  advocacy  groups, 
as  a  class,  should  be  Ineligible  for  funding. 
Horowits  insisted  on  placing  for-profit  orga- 
nisations which  accept  government  con- 
tracts in  the  same  category  as  tax  exempt 
activist  groupa. 

When  the  firestorm  hit.  the  White  House 
retreated  rapidly  and  almost  completely.  Ac- 
cording to  one  White  House  source.  Chief- 
of-Staff  Jim  Baker  demanded  at  one  meet- 
ing. "Who  is  this  guy.  Horowitz?  Has  he 
flipped  out?"  Joe  Wright.  HorowiU's  imme- 
diate suporior  at  OMB.  was  instructed  to 
put  a  lid  on  the  situation  and  keep  the  OMB 
General  Counsel  "under  control". 

On  March  1.  Wright  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations:  ".  .  .  we 
are  by  no  means  committed  to  the  precise 
terms  of  the  published  proposal  .  .  .  This 
administration  is  committed,  as  Director 
Stockman's  memo  of  April  M.  1983  con- 
firms, to  the  principle  that  grants  and  con- 
tracu  should  be  awarded  to  those  parties 
which  are  most  effective  in  fulfilling  statu- 
tory purposes,  regardless  of  the  extent  or 
nature  of  their  political  advocacy. 

On  March  10,  "Independent  Sector,"  the 
lobbying  group  for  the  federally  funded  lob- 
bies, gloated  over  OMB's  surrender  press  re- 
lease: "Toftey  OMB  announced  withdrawal 
of  (the  January  34  draft  regulations)  and 
said  it  intended  to  publish  for  comment  a 
new  set  of  revisions  within  the  next  several 
months." 

Independent  Sector  bragged  about:  "a 
deluge  of  more  than  5000  comments  to 
OMB  protesting  the  revisions  to  A-133. 

"A  letter  on  March  4  to  David  Stockman 
from  Congressmen  Jack  Brooks  and  Frank 
Horton.  calling  for  withdrawal  of  revisions 
to  A-132.  which  gained  170  cosigners  in  the 
House  bi  two  days; 

"Visits  to  every  House  Member's  office  on 
March4... 

"Telephcme  calls  oa  March  7  to  all  House 
members. 

"An  IS  March  4  Capitol  Hill  breakfast 
briefing  on  the  issue  for  13S  Congressional 
aides: 

"An  IS  February  33  Capitol  HiU  day 
where  more  than  100  represenUtives  of 
nonprofit  organiations  contacted  several 
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hundred    members    of    Congress    on    the 
issue.  . 

In  response  to  an  urgent  memorandum 
which  I  prepared  on  March  4.  OMB  Deputy 
Director  Wright  telephoned  to  assure  me 
that  OMB's  then  developing  retreat  from  lU 
January  34  position  was  oaly  temporary, 
that  he  would  see  to  It  a  more  "Well-con- 
ceived" approach  was  presented  for  public 
conunent  later  this  spring,  probably  in  May. 
I  told  Wright  that  the  original  OMB  strat- 
egy ran  directly  counter  to  the  antiregula- 
tory  and  libertarian  impulses  of  the  conserv- 
ative movement  and  that  the  result  of  the 
Stoekman-Horowits  "fund  them  first"  con- 
cession to  the  ACLU  would  be  that  "(a)  ad- 
vocacy groups  will  be  funded  and  (b)  once 
they  are  funded,  the  government  will  spend 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  regulating  them." 

"The  Reagan  administration's  problem 
can  be  solved."  I  continued,  "if,  histead  of 
retreating,  inch  by  Inch,  on  the  present  reg- 
ulations, flghting  too  many  enemies  on  too 
many  fnmts,  it  will  move  away  from"  the 
notion  that  advocacy  groups  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding,  as  thus  far  maintained  by 
OMB. 

"In  other  words."  I  told  Wright,  "if  you 
are  prepared  to  say:  a)  'It  is  wrong  for  advo- 
cacy groups  to  receive  federal  funding',  b) 
'This  is  what  we  mean  by  an  advocacy 
group.'  and  c)  'Advocacy  groups,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  shall  hereinafter 
not  be  eligible  for  granU  and  contracts.'  you 
will  have  solved  the  problem. 

"This  should  be  done  in  the  context  of  the 
present  review  process.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  totally  abandon  the  Horowits  regs 
and  the  si^iificant  progress,  which,  for  all 
their  limitations,  they  do  represent.  For 
years.  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  regulate 
'illegal'  lobbying  activities.  The  government 
has  never  succeeded  in  doing  this.  I  doubt 
that  you  will  succeed  either.  What  can  be 
accomplished  is  to  cut  out  certain  types  of 
organintlons  from  Federal  funding." 

Wright  accepted  my  offer  to  enlist  a 
group  of  conservative  constitutional  and 
legal  scholars  to  draft  a  proposed  set  of  reg- 
ulations, an  Executive  Order,  and  model  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  the  problem  of  tax -sub- 
sidised advocacy.  It  was  agreed  that  we 
would  meet  at  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building  (next  to  the  White  House),  on 
Wednesday.  March  33,  together  with  Gener- 
al Counsel  Horowitz  and  others. 

The  meeting  took  place,  as  scheduled, 
with  Los  Angeles  attorney  Lawrence  J. 
Straw.  Jr.  (Treasurer  of  The  Conservative 
Caucus)  presenting  a  43-page  brief  setting 
forth  the  basic  principles  for  which  I  had 
contended.  In  the  context  of  draft  regula- 
tions proposed  for  Issuance  by  OMB. 

Other  attorneys  providing  support  to  The 
Conservative  Caucus  proposal  included:  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Rice  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School;  Dr.  James  McClellan.  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Judicial  Studies  in  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia;  Harvard  Law  School 
alumnus  Herb  Titus,  now  Dean  of  the 
School  for  Public  Policy  at  CBN  University; 
J.  Alan  MacKay,  former  General  Counsel  of 
the  VJS.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  past  National  cnialrman  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom:  and  Michael  Ham- 
mond. General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Republican  Steering  Committee. 

In  summary.  TCC's  proposal  is  based  on 
the  proposition  that  "SOI  (c)"  organisations, 
which  are  tax  exempt,  ought  to  be  forced  to 
choose  whether  they  are  prepared,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  decline  involvement  in  political 
advocacy,  or.  on  the  other,  to  be  barred 
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from  federal  funding  so  long  as  advocacy  ae- 
tivltlea  are  their  priority. 

Straws  well-researched  plan  would  relieve 
the  government  of  a  major  regulatwy 
burden  by  requiring  "non-profit"  applicants 
for  Federal  funds  to  "aelf-eertify"  (under 
penalUca  of  perlury)  that  they  are  not  in- 
volved and  will  not  become  Involved  In  pro- 
scribed organizing  and  advocacy  activities, 
as  a  precondition  to  consideration  for  fund- 
ing. 

The  Straw  proposal  also  has  a  "sunshine" 
provison  which  would  give  the  American 
people  full  disclosure  of  an  applicant 
group's  political  advocacy  history  before  its 
proposal  for  funding  can  be  acted  upon. 

OMB  promised  to  study  the  plan.  The 
Conservative  Caucus  promised  to  launch  a 
full-«ale.  nationwide  grass  rooU  lobbying 
program  (flnanced  throu^  private  contri- 
butions) to  enlist  popular  support  for  the 
Straw  approach,  even  if  the  RMgan  admin- 
istration continues  to  retreat  in  the  face  of 
left-wing,  tax-subsidized  pressure.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

or  FLoaioA 

Dl  THI  HOUSS  or  RSPBBKirTATIVIS 

Wednaday,  May  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAFFELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  day  to  praise  ,.^d  offer  re- 
marks in  recognition  of  the  older 
Ameri(au)8  in  the  Fourth  Congression- 
al District  of  Florida  and  throughout 
the  United  States. 

As  our  President  has  proclaimed 
May  to  be  "Older  Americans  Month" 
so  should  we  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognize  and  salute  the 
older  Americans  who  are  residents  of 
our  districts,  who  are  our  friends, 
neighbors  and  who  place  their  faith 
and  trust  in  us,  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

On  behalf  of  all  older  Americans 
who  reside  in  my  Fourth  Congression- 
al District  of  Florida,  I  hereby  recog- 
-hize  their  vital  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  this  great  Nation. 
These  citizens  are  a  driving  and  con- 
tributing source  of  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience.  They  have 
a  message  which  we  should  heed,  and 
they  most  certainly  deserve  recogni- 
tion and  credit  for  their  lifetime  of 
working  to  make  America  a  greater 
nation. 

I  salute  the  older  Americans  of 
America,  and  in  particular,  the  older 
Americans  of  the  Fourth  Congression- 
al District  of  Florida.* 


THE  WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
COMES  HOBCE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAuroRinA 

m  THI  Housi  or  represemtattvss 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues   a   letter   sent   to   President 
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Reagan  by  36  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature.  It  preaents  an  interest- 
ing and  imbortant  penpeetive  on  the 
effects  in  tlie  United  States  of  the  con- 
flict In  El  Salvador.  The  letter  says  in 
part: 

The  war  i»  Central  America  has  already 
come  home.  There  are.  aooordtais  to  the  U)s 
Angeles  Times,  as  many  as  250.000  BainOm- 
an  refugees  ki  Southern  Calif omia  atone.  In 
a  short  while.  It  is  expected  that  ten  percent 
of  the  Salvaidoran  population  wfll  be  Uvlng 
in  Calif  omi».  The  cost  to  the  State  may 
become  largtr  than  the  eeonomle  aasistanee 
now  budgeted  to  El  Salvador. 

The  lett«r.  written  by  Asaemblyman 
Tom  Hayclen,  goes  on  to  express  the 
concern  of  the  members  of  the  asson- 
bly  over  the  administration's  emphasis 
on  pursuing  a  military  rather  than  a 
negotiated  solution  to  the  conflict  in 

El  Salvador. 

The  26  California  legislators  address 
concerns  that  are  of  interest  to  all  of 
us.  Their  letter  follows: 


Assembly.  CAuroairiA  I^oislatdsz, 

Sccmmento,  Calif..  May  It.  1*83. 
Hon.  RoHALb  W.  Rbaoam. 
Pntident  of  the  United  Stata. 

Waahiiviton,  D.C.  _^         ^     , 

DBAS  Mb;  PaxsioKirr  We  write  out  of 
grave  concern  over  your  pidicles  in  Central 
America.  Which  not  only  threaten  the 
people  of  tbat  region  with  greater  violence, 
but  affect  many  of  the  people  in  our  legisUr 
tive  district!  as  welL 

The  war  In  Central  America  already  has 
come  home.  There  are.  aooonUng  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Tines,  as  many  as  3S0,000  Salvadcn-- 
an  refugees  in  Southern  CalifomU  alone.  In 
a  short  while,  it  is  expected  Uiat  ten  percent 
of  the  Salvadoran  population  will  be  living 
in  Callfomla.  The  cost  to  the  State  may 
become  larger  than  the  economic  assistance 
now  budgeted  to  El  Salvador. 

These  refugees  tell  us  more  than  any 
charts  or  graphs  of  how  the  war  has  ioQMCi- 
ed  El  Salvador.  These  people  do  not  want  to 
be  in  the  Ubited  SUtes.  but  they  cannot  Uve 
under  the  conditions  of  oppression  and  vl^ 
lence  in  their  own  land.  They  have  risked 
their  Uves  and  divided  their  families  to 
make  an  illegal  Journey  over  thousands  of 
miles  to  reach  our  border. 

Their  children  are  in  many  cases  disori- 
ented in  this  new  world.  Many  of  them  are 
young  boys  sent  here  to  avoid  service  in  the 
Salvadoran  Army  which  we  train  and  subsi- 
dize. Many  of  their  fathers  and  uncles  have 
"disappeared "  or  been  kilted  before  theta- 
eyes.  It  is  difficult  for  than  to  find  work, 
food,  health  care,  housing.  They  Uve  silent 
and  fearful  lives  because  of  the  constant 
threat  of  arrest  and  deportation,  which 
would  seal  their  fate  by  sending  them  back 
to  the  American-supported  tyranny  they  es- 
caped. 

Mr.  PreMdent.  these  refugees  seem  to  us 
to  be  "voting  with  their  feet"  against  the 
very  policies  which  you  declared  In  your 
recent  speech  to  be  in  their  interest  The 
vast  majority  of  these  refugees  are  not  even 
political.  They  are  simply  saying  that  El 
Salvador  is  being  turned  from  a  nation  of 
villages  to  a  nation  of  graveyards. 

Mr.  President,  your  reoent  speech  defined 
El  Salvador  as  a  pawn  oo  the  chess  board  of 
Cold  War  rivalries.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a 
one-party  Soviet  cUont  state  in  Central 
America.  Sut  our  rigid  poUdes  do  UtUe  to 
promote  liuraUsUc  and  democratic  societies 
in  that  region.  Moreover,  we  must  point  out 
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that  our  government  was  supporting  mili- 
tary dictators  in  El  Salvador  and  Nkxragua 
<ttnntff  betme  there  was  a  Communist 
Cuba  and.  indeed,  before  there  was  a  Soviet 
Union.  In  Uie  eyes  of  the  (wtpreased  people 
of  Central  America,  the  current  V&.  inter- 
vmtlon  Is  not  tmly  "another  Vietnam"  but 
"another  Central  America"  as  weU. 

Mr.  President,  your  speech  emphasized 
mUttary  intervention  as  our  principal  strate- 
gy in  D  Salvador.  Tour  requests  for  greater 
military  aid  will  total  $1  billion— to  fight  a 
giWRfUa  army  estimated  to  number  7.000 
flgjiters.  That  means  the  American  taxpay- 
er will  be  spending  $140,000  per  guerrilla 
enemy  while  more  Salvadorans  leave  their 
country  by  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  imagine  a  "suc- 
cess" in  El  Salvadw  that  would  be  compaU- 
bte  with  American's  ideals  of  donocracy  and 
Justice.  The  time  is  now  for  a  new  policy 
that  leaves  behind  our  century  of  support 
for  Central  American  "strongmen".  At  this 
late  hour,  it  is  not  an  easy  challenge.  But  we 
appeal  to  you  to  pursue  a  negotiated  politi- 
cal settlement  as  recommended  in  various 
ways  by  our  neighbors  in  Mexico,  Panama. 
Venezuela  and  Columbia,  and  by  the  Pope. 
Mr.  President,  a  policy  that  spends  $1  bU- 
lion  to  arm  a  dictatorship  whose  victims  are 
becoming  refugees  in  America  cannot  l>e 
right.  Your  priorities  are  leading  to  greater 
war  abroad  combined  with  more  unemploy- 
ment and  social  tension  at  home.  We  urge 
you  in  the  name  of  American  ideals  to  re- 
think the  course  you  have  set. 
Sincerely, 
Tom  Hayden.  Art  Agnos.  Tom  Bates. 
Georgia  Molina.  Johan  Klehs.  Sally 
Tanner,     Gwen    Moore,     Robert    J. 
Campbell,    Richard    Alatorre,    Tom 
Hannigan.  John  Vasconcellos,  Maxine 
Waters.  Uoyd  Connelly. 
Richard  Floyd,  Sam  Parr,  Gray  Davis, 
Phillip    Isenberg,    Charles    Calderon. 
Peter  Chacon,  Jack  O'ConneU,  Willie 
L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Nicholas  C.  Petris.  Her- 
schel  Rosenthal.  Burt  BiargoUn.  Elihu 
M.  Harris.* 
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al.  religious,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions which  are  available  in  the  bor- 
ough. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  Community  Days  in  Bethel 
Park  celebration,  and  for  the  contin- 
ued growth  and  development  of  this 
fine  community.* 


COMMUNITY  DAYS  IN  BETHEL 
PARK 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PKNHSTI.VANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  outstanding  com- 
munity in  my  district.  Bethel  Park, 
which  has  designated  May  28  to  30  as 
Community  Days  in  Bethel  Park.  The 
Borough  of  Bethel  Park  has  an  espe- 
cUJly  strong  sense  of  community  pride 
which  will  be  enhanced  by  these  days 
of  recognition  and  celebration.  Bor- 
ough officials  have  chosen  Memorial 
Day  weekend  as  a  time  for  the  resi- 
dents to  gather  for  celebrations  and  to 
encourage  a  sense  of  unity  throughout 

the  year.  ,    ,^   ^^ 

Bethel  Park  is  a  close-knit,  vibrant 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
which  projects  an  Independent  and 
positive  identity.  Community  leaders 
have  encouraged  the  residents  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  many  social,  prof  ession- 


MIXED-USE  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MUmESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mi.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  deigned  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  the  rental  housing 
portion  of  mixed-use  buildings. 

A  mixed-use  building  is  one  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  building  is  residential 
rental  housing,  and  another  portion  of 
the  building  is  put  to  another  use, 
such  as  condominiums,  paridng  facili- 
ties, or  retail  establishments.  Prior  to 
the  issuance  of  Treasury  regulations 
on  mortage  revenue  bonds  on  October 
15, 1982,  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
a  mortgage  revenue  bond  could  be 
used  to  finance  the  eligible  rental 
housing  portion  of  a  mixed-use  build- 
ing, subject  to  an  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  the  construction  costs. 

On  October  15.  however,  the  Treas- 
ury issued  regulations  that  went 
beyond  all  established  precedents,  and 
beyond  the  statutory  luiguage  and 
legislative  history,  with  respect  to  the 
mixed-use  issue.  In  the  regulations, 
the  Treasury  arbitrarily  decided  that 
in  order  to  qualify  for  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  financing,  a  project  must 
entaU  the  entirety  of  a  building  or 
structure,  not  merely  a  portion  there- 
of. The  effect  of  the  regulations  is  to 
preclude  the  use  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  in  a  mixed-use  structure. 

The  division  of  ownership  on  a  verti- 
cal basis,  such  as  a  high-rise  project,  is 
extremely  common  in  all  urban  devel- 
opment. In  such  a  situation,  there  is 
no  meaningful  legal  distinction  be- 
tween the  ownership  of  a  defined 
property  in  space  and  the  ownership 
of  a  defined  property  on  a  separate 
parcel  of  land.  Congress  did  not  make 
such  a  distinction,  and  the  Treasury 
should  not  have  either. 

My  bill  would  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  on  this  issue,  and  provide 
th%t  a  mortgage  revenue  bond  could 
be  used  to  finance  the  residential 
rental  housing  component  of  a  mixed- 
use  structure.  The  bill  does  not  make 
any  other  changes  that  would  affect 
any  of  the  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  use  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  by  the  Congress. 
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I  urge  all  of  my  ooUeacues  to  Join  me 
In  nvmortint  this  bill,  ao  that  aU  eligi- 
ble indlvlduala  wiU  be  able  to  receive 
tbe  beneflts  of  the  residential  rental 
housing  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram as  Congress  intended.* 


RETURN  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
SALMON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  C0N1E 


'ATTVBS 


or  mmmosKTCT 
ni  THE  ROUSE  or  uraasni 
Wedne9da%  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
troduce today,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts.  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire, 
lei^dation  to  ratify  a  voluntary  State 
compact  and  to  authorize  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  a  Connecticut  River  At- 
lantic Salmon  Commission. 

At  one  time  the  Atlantic  salmon,  a 
prised  food  and  game  fish,  could  be 
found  in  the  Connecticut  River  in 
abundant  niunbers.  Over  the  years, 
poDutlon.  lack  of  proper  management 
and  cooperation  among  the  States, 
and  the  construction  of  numerous 
dams  in  the  river  for  power  generation 
virtually  wiped  out  the  salmon. 

Since  1967,  the  four  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts  have  been  working 
co<q;)eratively  with  each  other  and 
with  officials  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlif e 
Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  to  develop  and  administer 
a  program  to  restore  the  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River.  I  am 
very  proud  to  say  that  I  have  had  an 
active  role  in  this  effort.  With  the  use 
of  Federal  funds,  a  hatchery  in  Bethel, 
Vt..  capable  of  producing  400,000 
smolts  annually,  has  already  been  con- 
structed and  work  is  due  to  begin 
shortly  on  a  needed  holding  facility 
further  down  the  river.  Additionally, 
efforts  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  with  local  indus- 
Uies  have  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  fish  ladders  at  power-generating  fa- 
cilities on  the  river  necessary  to  aUow 
returning  salmon  free  access  to  their 
historic  spawning  and  nursery  habitat. 

In  1974.  one  adult  salmon  was  re- 
ported to  have  returned  to  the  Con- 
necticut River,  but  it  was  the  first  one 
in  over  100  years.  In  1981,  however, 
530  fish  returned.  While  this  is  very 
encouraging.  CMitinued  success  in  this 
effort  will  depend  on  continuing  coop- 
eraticm  among  the  States  involved  and 
the  Federal  Government.  For  this 
reason,  a  Joint  interstate  program  of 
Atlantic  salmon  management  and  re- 
search has  been  pn^Miaed.  Incfeed. 
each  of  the  four  States  has  already 
signed  into  law  legislation  which 
allows  them  to  engage  in  a  compact  es- 
tablishing a  Cmmecticut  River  Atlan- 
tic Salmon  Commission  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate stocking,  management,  pro- 
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tection  and  research  activities.  Omilar 
legislation  is  now  needed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  Federal  agencies  a 
part  of  the  commission  and  to  put  the 
agreement  into  effect. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  accomplish  this  task.  Sec- 
tion 1  grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  formation  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact between  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  cre- 
ating the  Connecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission.  The  text  of  the 
compact  as  ratified  by  the  States  is 
also  printed  in  full  as  is  required  in 
this  type  of  legislation.  Section  2 
simply  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  "to  participate  as  members  of 
the  commission."  This  Federal  partici- 
pation will  akow  the  commission  to 
tap  valuable  expertise  and  resources 
no  available  at  the  State  level.  The  bill 
does  not  authorize  any  additional 
spending  at  the  Federal  level.  Sections 
3  and  4  contain  technical  language 
tjrpical  to  most  compact  legislation.  An 
identifical  biU  will  be  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Htncrauy)  and 
and  his  colleagues  from  the  States  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fondest  hope 
that  prompt  action  may  be  taken  on 
this  noncontroversial  but  significant 
legislation.* 


SALUTE  TO  THE  STANLEY  CUP 
CHABfPS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  mw  YORK 
IH  THE  H008S  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  1982-83  Stanley  Cup 
Champion  New  York  Islanders.  With 
their  stunning  final-round  sweep  over 
the  Edmonton  Oilers,  the  Islanders 
were  able  to  capture  their  fourth  con- 
secutive Stanley  Cup— a  feat  surpassed 
only  by  the  great  Montreal  Canadian 
team  which  won  five  cups  in  a  row  in 
the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties. 

Since  entering  the  National  Hockey 
League  in  1972,  the  Islanders  have 
been  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the 
people  of  Long  Island.  With  their  16 
consecutive  playoff  series  victories, 
the  team  has  clearly  demonstrated  its 
overwhelming  prowess  on  the  ice  to  its 
fans,  the  hockey  world,  and  all  of 
North  America. 

Much  credit  must  go  to  General 
Manager  Bill  Torrey  and  Coach  Al 
Arbour  who,  in  Just  a  short  period  of 
time,  have  built  a  true  hockey  dynasty 
on  Long  Island. 

Led  by  Capt.  Denis  Potvin.  high- 
scorer  Mike  Bossy,  playoff  MVP  Bill 
Smith,  and  the  scrappy  Sutter  broth- 
ers, there  was  no  stopping  the  mighty 
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Isles  once  the  Stanley  Cup  playoffk 
began.  The  Islanders  have  truly 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  one  of 
hockey's,  if  not  all  of  profenional 
sports',  greatest  teams  ever. 

On  behalf  of  the  most  loyal  and  sup- 
portive hockey  fans  in  the  world,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute  the 
Islanders  for  once  again,  bringing  the 
Stanley  Cup  home  to  Long  Island 
where  it  belongs.* 


TELEPHONE  RATES  FOR 
RESIDENTIAL  CUSTOMERS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ormcHnMii 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  aBPHBSBHTATIVn 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  year  State  public  utility  regu- 
lators and  others  have  predicted  that 
the  divestiture  of  AT&T's  local  operat- 
ing companies  from  its  long-distance 
operation  would  substantially  increase 
local  telephone  rates  for  residential 
customers.  Local  telephone  rates  will, 
in  fact,  be  increasing  dramatically,  but 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion must  share  the  reqwnsibillty.  In 
a  series  of  deregulatory  actions,  culmi- 
nating in  its  recent  access  charge  and 
depreciation  decisions,  the  Commis- 
sion has  reshuffled  the  costs  of  the 
telephone  industry  in  a  one-sided  and 
dangerous  way.  Each  decision  makes 
specialized  services  less  expensive  and 
ordinary  telephone  service  more  ex- 
pensive. For  example,  FCC  decisions 
and  the  ATA^  divestiture  may  double 
local  rates  in  Michigan  in  1984  with 
the  result  that  as  many  as  one  Michi- 
gan subscriber  in  six  may  be  forced  to 
drop  off  the  network. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  reverse 
this  trend,  we  may  soon  be  a  two- 
tiered  telecommunications  nation. 
Large  business  users  will  benefit  from 
advanced  telecommunications  services 
such  as  teleconferencing  and  high- 
speed transmission  of  data  to  any 
point  on  the  globe.  Some  private  indi- 
viduals will  enjoy  information  age  of- 
ferings such  as  call  forwarding,  on-line 
information  services,  and  bank  and 
shop-at-home  services.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  transforming  ordinary  residential 
telephone  service  into  a  luxury  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  of  our  citizens  and 
condemning  those  who  cannot  afford 
luxury  prices  to  an  information  desert. 
In  New  York  City,  a  fifth  of  aU  blacks 
and  a  third  of  all  Hispanics  do  not  now 
have  a  phone.  In  the  South  Bronx, 
fully  40  percent  of  households  do  not 
now  possess  a  telephone.  The  pending 
large  increases  in  local  rates  filed  in 
over  24  States  signify  an  imminent 
widening  and  deepening  of  this  gulf. 

Long-distance  telephone  companies, 
including  the  new  AT&T  and  its  com- 
petitors, seem  perfectly  willing  to  Jet- 


tison the  goil  of  providinK  affordable 
telephone  sefviGe  for  all  and  substitute 
instead  the  goal  of  flUIng  the  special- 
ized needs  df  those  who  can  pay  for 
advanced  services.  A  democratic  socie- 
ty, however,  ignores  the  developmoit 
of  a  polarized  society  of  telecommuni- 
cations haves  and  have-nots  at  its 
p^lL    In   the    1934   Communications 
Act,  the  Nation  committed  itself  to 
the  goal  of  providing  every  American 
with  fair  and  reasonable  access  to  the 
telecommunications  servioes  which  are 
essential  to  full  participation  in  our 
commercial,  political,  and  social  life. 
While  that  tutute  is  in  need  of  mod- 
ernization, the  FCC  has  the  authority 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
this  national  commitment  to  universal 
service,  but  I  am  not  confident  that  it 
is  acting  forcefully  to  live  up  to  this 
statutory   liandate.   As   a  minimum 
step,  I  believe  that  it  should  give  fa- 
vorable  consideration   to   a   petiticm 
filed  by  the  Michigan  State  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
commence  a  public  inquiry  into  the  cu- 
mulative impact  of  recent  Cmnmission 
decisions  azKl  the  AT&T  divestiture  on 
universal  service. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Sunday's  Washington  Post  The  ar- 
ticle reveals  that  almost  90  percent  of 
the  $4  billion  in  pending  rate  increases 
will  be  borne  by  residential  customers. 
It  notes  further  that  these  price  in- 
creases do  not  result  primarily  from 
increased  costs,  but  fivHn  a  new  divi- 
sion of  existing  costs  under  which  resi- 
dential customers  pay  more  and  users 
of  advanced  telecommunications 
equipment  and  services  pay  less.  In 
the  absence  of  effective  FCC  action.  I 
fear  that  these  pending  increases  are 
but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  future 
rate  increases  that  could  pose  serious 
danger  to  our  national  commitment  to 
universal  scovice. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  article  from  the 
Detroit  News,  noting  that  absent  FCC 
or  congressional  intervention  local  cus- 
tomers and  the  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies will  be  the  losers  under  the  AT&T 
divestiture. 

[From  the  Wuhlngton  Post,  May  16, 19831 
TKLCmOIlK  IMDUSTST  Shutuiu  Buuwn 
Toward  Cohsdiibs 
(By  Merrill  Brown) 
Nkw  Tors.— The  American  public  faces 
the  pnwpect  of  billions  of  doUan  in  local 
telephone  rate  inereaaes  as  plione  compa- 
nies attempt  to  shift  a  greater  share  of  their 
costs  to  consumers. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
subsidiaries  alone  have  pending  before  state 
regulators  amplications  for  rate  increases  to- 
taling more  than  H  billion,  of  which  $3.5 
billion  is  aimed  at  residential  sulMcribers. 

To  some  ektent.  the  rate  applications  re- 
neet  the  apiaxiachtng  independence  of  those 
subsidiaries,  which  wiU  lose  the  financial 
support  of  the  Bell  System  foUowing  the 
breakup  remiired  by  the  AT&T  antitrust 
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esse  settlement.  But  for  the  most  part,  the 
rate  activity  stems  from  industry  efforts 
begun  a  decade  ago  to  restructure  tariffs. 

Thus,  with  increasing  frequency,  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies  as  well  as  Bell 
subsidiaries  are  asking  state  regulators  to 
autbocin  lilgher  rates  for  local  residential 
aervloe.  According  to  AT&T,  the  average 
one-line,  monthly  rotary  phone  rate  will  rise 
to  $11.18  this  year,  up  $1  from  last  year  and 
up  from  $7J3  in  1975. 

"Tlie  program  may  not  be  any  bigger  and 
the  awards  necessarily  bigger  than  what 
they^re  been  in  ttie  past,  but  what  is  differ- 
ent is  wliere  the  money  is  being  obtained." 
said  Cliarles  R.  Jones,  an  AT&T  assistant 
vice  president. 

Until  the  last  two  years,  Jones  explained, 
most  increases  were  assessed  to  equipment 
and  bosinesB  users.  "It's  shifting  to  consum- 
ers." be  added. 

MeanwlUle,  increasing  competition  and 
dramatic  shifts  in  the  pricing  of  long-dis- 
tance services  under  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  direction  are  contributing 
to  the  transformation  in  the  industry's  tra- 
ditional rate  structure. 

These  developments,  accompanied  by  the 
efforts  of  phone  companies  to  shift  billing 
systems  from  flat-rate  monthly  fees  to 
usage-sensitive,  "measured"  service,  have 
thrown  state  regulators  into  confusion. 

"I  don't  Imow  if  we're  overwhelmed,  but 
we're  certainly  whelmed."  said  Larry  J.  Wal- 
lace, chairman  of  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission  and  president  of  the  National 
AnodaUon  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
Blonen  (NARUC).  "It's  frustrating  because 
we  seem  to  have  so  little  control  over 
things." 

Consumers  also  are  bewildered  as  they 
confront  a  host  of  complex,  generally  more 
costly  options  created  by  the  aggressive 
competition  in  both  long-distance  service 
and  among  equipment  manufacturers. 

"The  way  1  look  at  it  the  phone  company 
is  taUng  the  opportunity  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  now  on  the  baclu  of  the  constmi- 
ers."  said  Fred  Goldberg,  a  Washington 
lawyer  representing  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Utility  Consumer  Advocates. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  and  the  phone 
company  is  taking  advantage  of  it."  said 
Samuel  Simon,  executive  director  of  the 
Telecommunications  Research  and  Action 
Cmter  (TRAC).  a  citizen  group.  "The  local 
oompanies  are  confused.  They  no  longer 
trust  AT&T.  The  regulators  are  also  con- 
fused and  they  don't  know  the  right  thing 
to  do." 

On  the  other  hand,  AT&T  Chairman 
Charles  Brown,  while  noting  that  it  "would 
be  helpful  to  somebody  trying  to  untangle 
this"  if  phone  companies  slowed  at  least  the 
pace  of  rate  changes,  said  the  "business 
cannot  stand  stiU. 

"The  facts  are  that  costs  are  shifting  the 
way  the  business  has  to  run,  and  the  share- 
holders need  a  decent  return  on  their  in- 
vestment." Brown  said  last  month.  "Nobody 
is  going  to  be  served  by  postponing  changes 
wtiich  have  already  been  decreed.  One 
might  say  these  are  already  somewhat  de- 
layed." 

Whfle  the  divestiture  required  under  the 
AT&T  antitrust  settlement  has  fueled  little 
of  the  recent  rate  activity,  it  has  spawned  a 
new  set  of  issues  related  to  the  fact  that 
local  phone  companies  will  no  longer  have 
revenues  from  long-distance,  equipment, 
and  other  services  to  supplement  their 
income  from  providing  local  service. 

As  a  result,  some  state  regulators,  such  as 
Susan  W.  Leisner,  a  member  of  the  Florida 
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Public  Servioe  Commission,  are  warning 
ttiat  post-divestiture  average  rates  of  $26  to 
$30  per  month  are  likely  by  IMS.  Her  esU- 
mate  includes  the  impact  of  a  new  FCC 
access  fee  system  that  will  add  $2  a  month 
to  phone  bills  over  the  next  two  years  to 
cover  costs  associated  with  certain  long-dis- 
tance services,  and  new  depreciation  rates 
on  equipment  that  she  said  could  add  an- 
other $2  to  $3  a  month. 

"In  five  to  10  years  tliis  nation  might  liave 
an  advanced  telecommunicaticms  network 
wtiich  places  us  in  the  forefront  of  the  in- 
formation age,"  Leisiter  recently  told  a  oon- 
gressionsl  subcommittee.  "My  concern  is  for 
the  vast  segment  of  our  population  ttiat 
may  not  be  able  to  participate  in  ttiis  won- 
derful brave  new  world  l)ecau8e  they  simply 
cannot  afford  basic  access  to  the  telecom- 
munications networiL" 

AT&T  officials  vigorously  deny  that  dives- 
titure must  necessarily  cause  higher  local 
rates.  "We  tiave  been  saying  for  a  decade 
that  competition  would  force  increases  in 
local  rates."  Brown  asserted.  "But  it  really 
wasn't  until  the  filing  of  the  consent  decree 
last  year  ttiat  this  issue  finally  got  attri- 
tion." 

For  at  least  a  decade,  many  telephone 
companies  tiave  sought  to  encourage  cus- 
tomers to  switch  from  flat-rate,  fixed 
monttily  service  to  the  measured  services 
which  result  in  local  ctiarges  Iwsed  liotb  on 
the  numl>er  of  minutes  the  telephone  is 
used  and  whether  calls  are  made  across  vari- 
ous zones.  Usage  sensitive  rates  liave  been 
introduced  in  42  Jurisdictions. 

New  York  aty  residents,  for  example, 
have  long  been  offered  a  variety  of  calling 
packages  ttiat  result  in  charges  for  calls 
iMised  on  distances,  even  wittiin  the  dty 
limits. 

Arguments  over  such  rate  structures  tiave 
raged  wittiin  sUte  regulatory  commissions. 
Advocates  of  the  plans,  like  former  New 
York  State  public  utility  regulator  and 
Carter  administration  official  Alfred  Katin. 
say  it's  good  for  tbe  public  and  a  fair  way  to 
assign  costs.  "The  measured  service  transi- 
tion is  Just."  as  long  as  it  is  accompanied 
"by  developing  economy  options  for  poor 
people."  Katm  says. 

Last  month,  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  proposed  such  a  system  for 
District  residents.  Its  plan  offers  five  rate 
schedules,  with  the  cost  of  the  basic  flat- 
rate  unlimited  service  rising  105  percent  to 
$18.06  a  month. 

Another  option  is  a  service  with  a  flat 
$9.28  a  month  ctiarge  for  the  dial  tone  and 
$2.94  a  month  in  calls,  but  with  additional 
charges  for  other  calls  depending  on  time  of 
day.  location  and  length  of  the  call.  There  is 
also  an  "economy"  rate  offered  for  $3.61  a 
month,  a  64  percent  increase,  that  makes 
ctiarges  for  each  call  placed. 

Some  activists  and  regulators  warn  ttiat 
despite  the  proposals  for  so-called  "econo- 
my" rates,  the  numerous  ctianges  represent 
a  serious  threat  to  the  traditional  industry 
concept  of  "universal  service,"  and  ttiat  ulti- 
mately some  subscribers  will  \>e  forced  to 
give  up  service. 

"A  phone  is  no  different  ttian  food  and 
shelter,"  said  Simon  of  the  TRAC  group. 
"There  may  be  a  fairly  high  human  cost 
ttiafs  going  to  have  to  be  paid  before  regu- 
lators listen." 
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Ths  DisnmGRATiiio  Bkix  Ststem 
Tbe  court  order  that  splits  Michigan  Bell 
from  AT&T  next  January  "permits  AT&T 
to  loot  the  company  and  leave  us  with  a 
Penn  Central  to  regulate."  So  says  Eric  J. 
Schneidewtnd. 

Mr.  Schneldewind.  Chairman  of  the  state 
Public  Service  Commission  (P8C).  told  the 
House  Telecommunications  Subcommittee 
in  Washington  that  terms  of  the  breakup, 
ordered  in  a  UA  District  Court  consent 
Judgment.  wiU  force  Michigan  Bell  to 
double  its  basic  telephone  rate  to  stay 
afloat— from  tl0.17  to  $20.95  per  month  for 
Oetroiten.  No  less  than  11.3  percent,  and  as 
many  as  16.4  percent  of  the  customers  will 
then  give  up  their  phcHies,  he  says,  destroy- 
ing universal  service. 

The  P8C  chairman  says  these  nimibers 
tell  it  all:  AT&T  gets  50  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues and  only  25  percent  of  the  capital 
assets,  leaving  Michigan  BeU  and  the  21 
other  local  "dial  tone"  companies  50  percent 
of  the  Income  to  support  75  percent  of  the 


Michigan  BeU  "will  go  broke  if  it  doesn't 
get  massive  rate  increases,"  he  adds. 

The  issue  goes  back  to  the  base  on  which 
universal  telephmie  service  was  built.  Resi- 
dential rates  were  subaidiBed  by  highly  prof- 
itable toll  and  business  charges,  so  every 
household  could  afford  a  phone.  Profits 
from  Yellow  Pages  alone  reduce  a  house- 
holder's phone  bill  by  $2  a  month. 

The  court  Judgment  breaking  up  AT&T 
strips  the  22  local  OHnpanles  of  virtually  all 
businea  except  the  local  "dial  tone"  service. 
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TO  Stay  alive,  they  must  charge  residential 
customers  the  full  cost  of  that  service. 

Michigan  Bell  officials  dont  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Schneidewlnd's  contentions.  They  say, 
plainly,  that  the  system  is  in  upheavid. 
Inside  and  out,  and  will  never  again  be  the 
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And  they  are  worried.  Profitable  long-dis- 
tance revenues— their  cream— dropped  6 
percent  this  year,  compared  to  a  normal  12 
percent  growth.  That's  a  loss  of  $46  million 
to  Michigan  Bell.  Further,  the  company 
gets  44  percent  of  its  revenues  from  4  per- 
cent of  its  customers  (businesses). 

What  Is  to  become  of  the  system? 

Mr.  Schneldewind  says  it  te  foolish  to  lose 
universal  service,  that  a  phone  in  every 
house  is  "good  business,  not  charity,"  espe- 
cially when  systems  are  being  developed  to 
bank  and  shop  by  phone. 

At  present,  400,000—16  percent— of  Bell's 
customers  are  already  on  budget  or  lifeline 
services  that  limit  the  number  of  calls  per 
month.  Mr.  Schneldewind  says  that  number 
will  increase  as  rates  go  up  and  the  compa- 
ny can't  tolerate  It.  The  company  says 
budget  rates  will  have  to  rise,  proportionate 
to  other  rates.  The  end  result  Is  the  same: 
Himdreds  of  families  will  drop  away  from 
the  system. 

Michigan  Bell  officials,  who  are  less  pessi- 
mistic, say  the  average  telephone  bill  is  $35 
a  month  in  E>etroit,  of  which  only  $10.17  Is 
the  basic  charge.  Only  the  basic  charge  dou- 
bles. Customers  will  cut  down  on  long-dis- 
tance calls  and  drop  extra  cost  items  like 
touch-tone  phones,  bells,  and  buaers  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Further,  they  say,  argimients  of  regula- 
tors like  Mr.  Schneldewind  have  had  their 
effect.  The  court  has  restored  Yellow  Pages 
business  to  them,  will  allow  them  to  reenter 
the  equipment  business  one  year  after  dives- 
titure, and  permit  Michigan  Bell  to  engage 
in  other  business  activities  like  data  transfer 
or  putting  wires  on  its  poles  to  deliver  cable 
TV  signals,  so  long  as  the  company  doesn't 
monopolise  the  market. 

This  sounds  like  relief-but  is  it?  Michigan 
Bell  officials  concede  that  new,  competitive 
businesses  would  be  established  in  separate, 
unregulated  subsidiaries  (because  they  are 
not  monopolies),  that  these  could  as  easily 
be  adjimcts  of  Michigan  Bell's  regional 
parent  company  headquartered  in  Chicago. 
If  the  subsidiaries  go  regional  their  profits 
would  not  help  reduce  the  bills  of  Michigan 
Bell's  residential  customers. 

Mr.  Schneldewind  argues  that  regulators 
and  courts  must  give  Michigan  BeU  suffi- 
cient revenue  flows  to  keep  basic  phone 
rates  low  enough  to  preserve  universal  serv- 
ice. 

Upheaval  seems  a  slight  word  to  describe 
the  turmoil  now  apparent  in  the  phone 
business.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  resi- 
dential phone  customer  can  escape  a  raid  on 
his  wallet  because  new  empires  are  being 
carved  off  or  created  to  stand  on  their  own 
and  be  profitable— all  except  the  local  com- 
pany that  provides  the  dial  tone. 

AT&T  won  a  great  victory  in  this  court 
fight.  The  householder  lost. 

The  PSC  chairman  has  asked  Congress  to 
"take  a  couple  of  months"  to  examine  the 
telephone  mess,  to  study  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  a  society  that,  until  now.  has  had 
by  far  the  best  communications  system  in 
the  world. 

Indeed,  that  is  the  least  Congress  should 
do.« 
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Wednetday,  May  It.  19S3 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  ICr.  Bpeakier,  this 
morning  I  was  detained  and  mJgsed 
the  vote  on  the  questi<m.  putvuant  to 
claiue  1  of  rule  I,  of  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  May  17. 
1983. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
work  of  the  Journal  clerks  and  in  the 
Speaker's  examination  of  the  Journal 
and.  had  I  been  present  and  voting.  I 
certainly  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
that  question.* 


TAX  MONET  GOES  TO  REAGAN'S 
ENEMIES  BY  REAGAN  AP- 
POINTEES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OSOKOIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPUSEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 

•  Mi.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
is  a  very  short  item  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  but  certainly  not  short  on 
the  hard-earned  money  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Once  affaln  both  the  American  tax- 
payer and  I  are  Indebted  to  an  out- 
standing issue  of  Conservative 
Digest— April  1983  issue  to  be  exact. 
Call  this  entry,  if  you  will.  "The  Big 
Ten." 

It  is  majority  rule,  six  to  four.  The 
first  six  are  recipients  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  spend  as  they  please  against 
the  interests  of  all  that  Ronald 
Reagan  represents.  The  second  four 
are  Reagan  appointees  who  shell  out 
the  millions  to  organizations  who  both 
literally  and  figuratively  detest  the 
very  ground  that  Ronald  Reagan 
treads  on. 

It  used  to  be  in  this  Republic  that  a 
flag  once  bore  the  symbol  and  saying: 
"Don't  tread  on  me."  Evidently  the 
lovers  of  freedom  do  not  follow  that 
adage  any  more.  Certainly  not  when 
we  see  some  $40  billion  aimually  going 
to  fund  that  which  most  of  us  abhor. 
So.  from  Conservative  Digest  comes 
"Tax  Money  Goes  to  Reagan's  Crit- 
ics." and  "Reagan  Appointees  Fund 
Political  Advocacy."  And  remember 
that  although  the  score  of  6  to  4  as  de- 
mocracy rules,  either  way.  you  lose. 
Articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Conservative  Digest.  April  19831 
DaruHD  The  Lbt 

TAX  MOmT  GOB  TO  UUOAS'S  CKITICS 

United  Auto  Workers  President  Douglas 
Fraser— $299,370  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  (Fiscal  Tear  1982). 

Labor  Institute  for  Human  Enrichment. 
Inc.  Ctiairman  of  the  BoaM  Albert  Shank- 


er— $1,745,119  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  (Febnlary  1. 1982). 

Urban  Institute  Chairman  William 
Ruckelahausl-$1.060.667  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ho(ialng  and  Urban  Development 
(15  granU  throughout  1981  and  1982). 

PUSH  for  ExceUence  President  Jetse 
Jackson— $6$6,644  from  the  Department  of 
Education  (September  30, 1981). 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland— 
$12,539,962  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
(several  grants  throughout  1981  and  1982). 

Planned  Parenthood  President  Faye  Wat' 
tleton— $35  million  snnually  form  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(Heritage  fy>undation  estimate.  August 
1982). 

KKAGAll  ATPOlIfTEES  rUHS  FOLITICAL  ABVOCSCT 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.— $1,060,667  to 
The  Urban  Institute  (15  grants  throughout 
1981  and  19B2):  $124,360  to  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  (July  9.  1981):  $100,000 
to  the  Natlenal  Urban  League  (September 
30, 1982):  anti  $98,066  to  tbe  NAACP  Nation- 
al Housing  Corporation  (November  5.  1981). 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Chairman  WiUiam  Bennett— $600,000  to  the 
National  C«uncU  of  La  Rasa  (November 
1981):  and  899,008  to  the  Oeorge  Meany 
Onter  for  Labor  Studies.  Inc.  (February 
1982). 

Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell— 
$656,644  to  PUSH  for  Excellence  (Septem- 
ber 30,  198I>:  $638,389  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  $Ute  Legislatures  (February  2, 

1981  and  March  1,  1982):  $98,000  to  the 
American  FMeration  of  Teachers  (February 
1,  1981):  $196,345  to  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  Legal  Defense  Fund  (Octo- 
ber 16,  198$):  and  $95,673  to  the  Interna- 
tional Ladjes  Garment  Workers  Union 
(April  26. 19B2). 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Administrator  M.  Peter  McPheraon— 
$519,000  to  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood (September  30,  1981)  and  $2,889,248  to 
the  Overseas  Education  Fund  (Fiscal  Tears 

1982  and  1983).« 


RIFMS  AND  ROSARIES  IN 
NICARAGUA 


I 


ON.  VIN  WEBER 


or  mKHESOTA 

IN  THE  Souse  of  represehtatives 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  WISER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  13  published  a 
front  page  news  article  on  the  rebels 
fighting  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
Because  of  the  upcoming  consider- 
ation of  foreign  aid  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  would  like  to  share  this  timely 
article  with  my  colleagues.  I  believe  It 
may  help  inform  all  of  us  what  is  at 
stake  in  this  region. 

The  article  follows: 

With  NiOARACCAif  Rkbbu:  Rosakixs  ahd 

Roues 

(By  Peter  R.  McCormick) 

San  Fkricjuido,  Nicaracoa.  May  8.— In  the 
still  of  dawn  on  a  road  near  the  northern 
Nicaraguan  town  of  Ocotal,  two  dosen  well- 
armed  men,  women  and  boys  who  said  they 
were  anti-Skndinlst  guerrillas  took  up  posi- 
tions in  the  foliage. 

After  planting  a  flag  bearing  the  initials 
P.D.N.— for  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Flprce, 
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one  of  the  rebel  groups  bent  on  overthrow- 
ing the  leftist  Government  in  Managua- 
two  runners  set  off  to  alert  flanking  forces 
nearby. 

Over  the  next  20  minutes  the  guerrillas 
stopped  four  trucks  and  buses.  As  drivers 
and  passengers  were  ordered  out  and 
searched,  Armando  Centeno  Acevedo  shoul- 
dered his  AK-47  automatic  rifle  and  bade 
the  people  good  morning. 

"Dm't  worry,''  said  Mr.  Acevedo,  a  tall 
man  of  44  who  uses  the  pseudonym  Anto- 
nio. "We're  not  going  to  hurt  you.  We  are 
just  like  you.  We  are  fighting  the  Conunu- 
nists  to  make  Nicaragua  free." 

After  buying  provisions  from  a  truck 
driver  and  spraying  anti-Communist  slogans 
on  the  buses,  the  guerrillas  shook  hands 
with  the  passengers  and  sent  them  on  their 
way. 

Like  other  Latin  American  rebels  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ideological  spectrum, 
the  Nicaraguan  guerrillas  say  they  are 
fighting  oppression.  But  unlike  others,  the 
Nlcaraguans  speak  of  the  evils  of  interna- 
tional C(mununism  and  wear  rosary  beads 
and  crucifixes  with  their  ammunition  belts. 

An  opportunity  to  see  a  part  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Force  in  action  came 
from  a  five-day  trip  with  a  group  of  its  guer- 
rillas. Information  gained  on  the  trip  could 
not  be  independently  verified.  Most  of  the 
trip  was  spent  marching  up  and  down  steep 
mountfin  traUs.  talking  to  guerrillas,  listen- 
ing to  political  speeches  in  jungle  clearings, 
living  off  the  land  and  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  fighting.  Two  of  the  guerrillas 
were  political  officers  responsible  for  propa- 
ganda activities  that  include  spray  painting. 

The  trip  was  made  on  condition  that  the 
foreign  journalists  with  the  guerrillas  not 
reveal  from  where  they  entered  Nicaragua, 
or  the  location  of  the  unit's  home  base. 

The  trip  was  conducted  by  people  who  say 
they  are  guerrillas  operating  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Nuevo  Segovia  and  Madriz  under 
the  command  of  a  39-year-old  agronomist 
who  called  himself  Commander  Mack.  Like 
most  of  the  others  in  the  unit.  Commander 
Mack  did  not  disclose  his  real  name,  for 
what  he  said  were  security  reasons. 

The  guerrillas  said  they  did  not  know 
where  their  arms  came  from.  But  they  bri- 
dled at  the  mention  of  opposition  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  request  to 
Congress  for  further  aid  for  the  7,000  rebels 
who  are  believed  to  be  in  northern  Nicara- 
gua and  the  several  thousand  Miskito  Indi- 
ans who  are  fighting  in  the  east. 

A  CLAIM  or  POPULAR  SUPPORT 

Conversations  with  the  combatants  over 
the  five  days  left  the  impression  that  even  if 
covert  American  aid  ends,  deep-rooted  un- 
happiness  with  the  Government  among 
people  in  northern  Nicaragua  will  keep  the 
insurgency  boiling  for  a  long  time.  Although 
the  guerrillas  are  well-supplied  with  arms, 
ammunition  and  equipment,  their  leaders 
say  their  campaign  so  far  could  not  have 
succeeded  without  popular  support. 

The  opposition  to  the  Sandinists  seems  to 
spring  mainly  from  resentment  over  acute 
shortages  of  daily  necessities  and  the  impo- 
sition of  Marxist  ideology  over  religion. 
Some  of  the  guerrillas,  especially  those  on 
the  command  ladder,  were  either  middle- 
class  townspeople  or  small  landowners  who 
said  their  holdings  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  Government.  Many,  however,  were  la- 
borers or  subsistence  farmers  who  lived  near 
the  guerrillas'  zones  of  control. 

Of  the  several  dozen  combatants  inter- 
viewed, only  one  said  he  had  fought  with 
the  national  guard  of  Anastasio  Somoza  De- 
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bayle  against  the  Sandinists  in  1979.  The 
guerrilla,  who  called  himself  Mike  Lima, 
said  he  knew  of  only  eight  other  former  na^ 
tional  guard  officers  who  were  in  the  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Force.  The  head  of  the 
military  operations  of  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic Force  is  a  44-year-old  former  national 
guard  major  named  Emilio  Echaverri,  whose 
pseudonym  is  Comirander  Fierro. 

In  a  private  interview  at  a  location  that  he 
asked  not  be  revealed,  Mr.  Echaverri  said 
"professional  soldiers"  were  directing  the 
war.  He  denied  that  any  foreign  advisers,  in- 
cluding Americans  and  Argentines,  were  in- 
volved in  the  military  operations  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Democratic  Force. 

Mr.  Echaverri  said  Mack  was  one  of  10 
field  commanders  leading  the  guerrilla  task 
forces  in  Nicaragua. 

FREQUENT  AMBUSHES  OF  PATROLS 

One  commander  said  he  thought  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  guerrillas  were  national 
guard  veterans.  But  Jos£  Valles.  a  peasant 
from  Somoto,  said  that  of  the  40  recruits 
who  went  with  him  to  enlist  with  the  guer- 
rillas, seven  were  former  guardsmen. 

The  guerrillas  conduct  frequent  ambushes 
of  army  patrols  with  the  aim  of  killing  as 
many  soldiers  as  possible.  As  the  guerrilla 
unit  that  had  intercepted  the  buses  made  its 
way  back  to  the  safety  of  the  mountains, 
the  flanking  forces  that  accompanied  and 
protected  it  went  into  action  against  a  San- 
dinist  troop  convoy  coming  from  Ocotal. 

After  a  six-hour  march  through  steep 
mountain  trails,  interrupted  several  times 
by  aircraft  that  sent  everyone  scrambling 
for  cover,  the  different  sections  of  the  at- 
tacking force  reunited  in  a  valley.  The 
ambush  force  said  it  had  destroyed  3  tru(±s 
and  counted  45  Sandinist  dead. 

Pour  guerrillas  died,  including  the  force's 
leader.  One  of  the  ambushers,  an  18-year- 
old  named  Xavier,  returned  smiling.  "It  was 
butchery,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Acevedo  said  the  fighting  took  place 
where  the  Nicaraguan  guerrilla  leader  Au- 
gusto  cesar  Sandino  ambushed  a  colurin  of 
American  marines  in  the  early  1930's.  The 
Sandinistas  take  their  name  from  Mr.  San- 
dino. 

Mr.  Acevedo  said  he  was  a  farm  produce 
dealer  in  Ciudad  Antigua  until  the  Sandinis- 
tas confiscated  his  truck  as  punishment  for 
his  refusal  to  join  the  local  political  commit- 
tee in  December  1979.  He  got  into  more 
trouble,  he  said,  after  he  argued  with  Cuban 
teachers  over  the  comparative  merits  of 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  Acevedo  said  that  while  he  was  Mayor 
of  Ciudad  Antigua  during  the  1979  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Somoza  regime,  he  shel- 
tered Sandinistas  and  delivered  messages 
for  them.  Later  he  joined  a  Sandinist  ambu- 
lance team,  but  he  became  disenchanted. 
"They  have  formed  a  totalitarian  system," 
Mr.  Acevedo  said.  "Everything  is  rationed. 
They  are  against  religion." 

Mr.  Valles  and  his  companions,  gathered 
in  a  clearing  to  await  weapons  instruction, 
provided  personal  details  to  support  Mr. 
Acevedo's  complaints.  They  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  well-made  dark  green  uniforms 
nor  the  sturdy.  United  States  Army-issue 
jungle  boots  that  most  of  the  guerrillas 
wore.  Their  clothes  were  in  rags  and  their 
shoes  were  no  more  than  scraps  of  rubber 
and  leather. 

Juan  Jacinto  Ruiz  Sanchez,  41,  said  he 
had  left  El  Zapote,  a  hamlet  near  Ocotal, 
four  days  earlier.  "The  Sandinists  do  not  let 
the  peasants  work  freely,"  Mr.  S&nchez  said. 
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"They  took  adranUce  of  us.  They  lald  ev- 
wythlnt  would  be  cheaper  and  that  there 
would  be  medietne.  It  is  Just  the  opposite." 

OOMFLAUrTS  OVn  CKOPS 

Juan  MeJUL.  a  peasant  from  Totocalpa. 
pointed  to  his  torn  rubber  boots.  "Look  at 
these."  he  said.  "Before,  we  used  to  get  real 
leather  shoes  from  Guatemala.  There's  no 
tobacco.  Cloth  used  to  cost  10  cordobas. 
Now  it  coats  to.  There  isn't  enough  medicine 
for  my  children.  With  the  help  of  God  we'U 
chance  thlnis." 

Others  complained  of  not  being  allowed  to 
harvest  crops  because  of  their  suspected 
sympathy  for  the  guerrillas,  or  of  not  being 
permitted  to  attend  evangelical  meetings. 
Although  the  guerrillas  receive  no  pay.  they 
indicated  that  life  had  improved  since  they 
took  up  arms.  They  carried  their  guns  even 
to  meals,  exuding  the  self-sufficient  air  of 
football  players  at  a  training  table. 

The  guerrillas  receive  a  month's  training 
in  secure  areas  before  joining  combat  pa- 
trtris.  Some  of  the  veteran  commanders  and 
squad  leaders  said  their  training  was  con- 
ducted over  several  months.  Their  equip- 
ment included  United  SUtes  Army-issue 
packs,  harnesses,  a  canteen,  a  poncho  and 
poncho  liner. 

The  leas  experienced  guerrillas  carried 
tired  AK-4T  automatic  rifles,  some  of  which 
had  been  captured  and  others  of  which  had 
come  "from  outside."  The  veterans  carried 
well-maintained  Belgian-made  rifles,  whose 
tremendous  noise  and  velocity,  according  to 
a  squad  leader,  made  them  treasured  weap- 
ons. Each  guerrilla  carried  about  200  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  two  grenades. 

Most  of  the  troops  wore  canvas  and  plas- 
tic-mesh baseball  caps,  which  added  a  hint 
of  a  professional  sportsman  to  their  military 
appearance.  The  guerrillas'  attitude  toward 
their  enemies,  who  are  militiamen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  Nicaraguan  Army,  was  a 
mixture  of  respect  and  pity. 

"They  bring  young  kids  up  from  the  city 
to  fight  us."  said  Chico.  a  soft-spoken  squad 
leader  from  Managua.  "We  know  the  coun- 
try. They  don't  They  can't  pursue  us  some- 
times because  they  don't  have  good  shoes." 

A  commander  who  used  the  code  name  0-3 
said  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  tightly  con- 
trolled by  Cuban  and  Bulgarian  advisers 
and  that  they  relied  too  heavily  on  trucks 
for  movement.  But  he  also  said  the  Sandin- 
ists  were  very  well  equipped,  especially  in 
artillery.  Z-2,  a  commander  of  equal  rank  to 
0-3,  said  the  Cuban  advisers  were  very  expe- 
rienced. 

CmAH  CORPSIS  rouitD 

He  said  his  men  had  found  Cuban  corpses 
after  combat  and  that  recently  they  had 
captured  a  Culian  before  releasing  him  un- 
harmed. The  guerrilla  leaders  treated  their 
troops  patiently  and  received  absolute  re- 
spect and  obedience  in  return.  Morale  was 
always  high  during  the  trip. 

It  was  ordinary  to  see  14-year-olds  carry- 
ing 79  pounds  of  equipment  all  day  without 
hearing  a  word  of  complaint.  When  at  rest 
the  guerrillas  would  drift  off  into  nearby 
woods  in  search  of  sugar  cane  to  chew. 

Meals  were  meager.  One  of  the  main 
dishes  was  red  beans  al  macho,  which  meant 
they  were  boiled  alone  in  water.  Plantains 
and  tortillas  made  up  most  of  the  meals. 
Rank  chunks  of  smoked  beef  and  sugary 
coffee  were  considered  treats. 

Nkaracuan  Democratic  Force  leaders  said 
they  were  trying  to  consonuate  the  military 
gains  they  said  they  had  made  since  the 
fighting  began  in  earnest  last  winter.  Al- 
though the  guMTillas  continue  to  move  con- 
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stantly  from  one  baae  to  another,  they  have 
said  recently  that  the  SandinisU  have  gen- 
erally not  tried  to  venture  into  certain 
areas.  Citing  security  concerns,  the  guerril- 
las declined  to  be  quoted  on  precisely  which 
areas  were  under  their  direct  controL 

Although  much  of  northern  Nicaragua 
has  been  known  for  iU  conservatism,  and 
hence  ite  opposition  to  the  SandinisU'  at- 
tempts to  impose  a  greater  degree  of  control 
over  agricultural  production,  the  guerrillas 
seemed  convinced  that  the  support  they  had 
gained  would  spread  until  the  Sandinists 
were  overthrown. 

"Look  how  well  we  have  done  so  far."  said 
0-3.  "A  popular  uprising  is  not  Utopia."  he 
said.  "It's  happening.  People  are  afraid  of 
Sandinism." 

In  denouncing  the  SandinisU.  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Force  leaders  have  used 
the  same  terms  that  their  enemies  have 
used  in  attadUng  them.  Words  such  as  re- 
pression, genocide  and  annihilation  lace  the 
pronouncemenU  of  both  sides. 

Black  Tiger,  the  pseudonym  for  Pedro 
Guillen  Ort«z.  was  at  60  the  oldest  of  the 
100  guerrillas  encountered  on  the  trip.  "I 
am  here  because  the  SandinisU  don't  be- 
lieve in  God."  he  said. 

A  15-year-old  from  Las  Gardas  known  as 
Jose  saw  his  father  killed  beside  him  in  a 
firefight  April  3.  He  said  the  four  male 
members  of  his  families  joined  the  guerril- 
las after  his  brother  was  seized  by  Sandinist 
authorities.  Jos«  carried  his  father's  AK-47. 

Donald  QuiOnes  Sentero.  33.  left  the 
rented  land  he  used  to  farm  three  months 
ago  when  he  decided  that  the  Sandinist  lit- 
eracy campaign  was  designed  to  produce  the 
wrong  kind  of  "political  motivation." 

"Surely  Christ  the  King  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  lost  so  few  men."  he  said.  The  guer- 
rillas said  they  had  no  idea  where  their 
equipment  came  from. 

Asked  about  the  crates  of  Canadian-made 
ammunition  or  discarded  paper  wrappers 
with  Arabic  lettering  that  lay  beside  a 
shack.  0-3  said:  "I  see  only  what  is  in  front 
of  me.  I  am  here  to  fight  for  my  people."* 


FAMILY  LEARNING  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE 
TO  ALL 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOOSK  OP  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rapid  lopsided  growth  recently  project- 
ed for  the  home-computer  education 
market  shows  more  dramatically  than 
ever  the  need  for  the  Family  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

I  introduced  the  Family  Opportuni- 
ty Act  to  give  families  who  work  and 
leam  at  home  the  ability  to  alford  the 
same  computing  power  as  large  insti- 
tutions. The  bill.  H.R.  2531,  would 
grant  a  $100  tax  credit  each  year  for 
each  family  member  when  that  family 
buys  a  home  computer  or  software. 
The  family  could  use  the  credit  every 
year  for  5  years  or  until  the  total 
credit  equals  half  the  purchase  price 
of  the  computer  or  accessories. 

Today's  new  technology  provides 
many  opportunities  for  working  and 
learning   at   home,   for  starting   new 
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businesses,  and  for  developing  new 
ideas.  But  since  computers  are  so  ex- 
pensive, it  is  possible  the  gap  between 
the  well-to-do  and  those  less  fortunate 
could  increase.  That  is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Family  Opportunity 
Act— to  make  sure  that  whoever  is 
willing  is  also  able  to  pursue  the  excit- 
ing new  opportunities  of  the  "Infor- 
mation Age." 

My  bill  is  an  important  way  of  assur- 
ing that  this  revolution,  already  in  f uU 
swing,  is  not  one-sided.  The  tax  credit 
is  targeted  toward  the  family  and  Indi- 
viduals rather  than  toward  larger,  es- 
tablished institutions  or  businesses. 
This  bill  gives  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods the  boost  instead. 

The  April  issue  of  American  Family, 
a  national  newsletter  on  family  policy 
and  programs,  show  the  educational- 
software  market  Jumping  from  almost 
nothing  to  $1  billion  in  5  years,  equal 
to  what  it  has  taken  the  traditional 
textbook,  audiovisual  market  the  past 
300  years  to  do  in  the  United  SUtes. 
But  even  more  surprising  is  the  fact 
that  70  percent  of  this  new  maricet 
will  be  sold  to  families  for  home  use. 

Today  the  ratio  of  computers  to  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  is  little  better 
than  1  to  350.  according  to  a  survey  by 
Future  Computing,  Inc..  conducted  in 
March  1983.  Even  though  American 
Family  estimates  that  in  students 
learning  at  home  the  ratio  is  1  to  lOQ. 
both  ratios  are  skewed  by  the  number 
of  wealthy  families  and  more  affluent 
schools.  To  prevent  this  gap  from 
growing  my  bill  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  suggest  the 
following  article  from  American 
Family  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  want  to 
urge  them  to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Family  Opportunity  Act. 

CoMPums  TO  Rkvolutionizx  Family- 
School  Relatiorshit 

"It  is  not  being  overly  pessimistic  to  view 
the  microcomputer  as  the  vehicle  that  may 
drive  a  technological  and  instructional 
wedge  between  home  and  school. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  overly  opti- 
mistic to  think  that  educational  computing 
could  become  the  basis  for  cooperative,  com- 
munity-wide educational  experiences  for  all 
families."— Dr.  Kenneth  Komoaki,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Educational  ProducU 
Information  Exchange  (EPIE)  Institute. 

How  can  the  small  home  or  personal  com- 
puter play  such  a  near  revolutionary  role? 

To  start  with,  calling  it  a  computing  ma- 
chine is  misleading.  It  is  the  first  all-pur- 
pose machine  the  human  race  has  ever  in- 
vented. With  iU  powerful  interactive  poten- 
tial, the  computer  used  for  education  em- 
phasizes learning  rather  than  teaching,  the 
student  rather  than  the  teacher.  This  per- 
miU  the  studenU  to  worli  with  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  from  the  school  and 
teacher,  and  shifU  the  focus  of  learning 
from  the  school  to  the  home  as  more  homes 
than  schools  get  computers. 

Second,  as  the  cost  of  the  computers 
drops,  home  computer  use  expands  dramati- 
cally. There  are  now  more  than  four  person- 
al computers  selling  for  under  $100  and 
more  than  a  dozen  under  $200.  Microcom- 
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puter  sales  iMt  year  reached  4  million,  com- 
pletely upsetting  predictioai  of  1.7  million 
at  the  year'k  beginning.  We  wtimat»  nlea 
will  reach  10  mllUoo  within  the  next  few 
yean,  with  the  majority  of  famlUea  having 
home  compaten  or  acoem  to  them  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  BlUs  before  Cangrea  of- 
fering tax  incentives  for  computer!  in 
schools  and  homes,  if  passed,  will  help  accel- 
erate this  trtad. 

Third,  the  software  market  is  forecast  to 
expand  even  more  dramatically,  from  $000 
million  last  year  to  $8  bilUon  by  1967.  Still 
in  iU  infandy.  the  education  software  com- 
ponent of  this  market  is  projected  during 
this  period  to  jump  from  $60  million  to 
almost  $1  bUlion. 

Home  sales  will  overtake  the  now  domi- 
nant school  market  shortly  to  capture  70 
percent  of  the  market  by  1967.  according  to 
the  latest  study  by  one  of  the  country's 
leading  software  market  analysts. 

The  enormity  of  this  change  can  better  be 
seen  when  compared  to  the  nles  of  tradi- 
tional text  books  and  audio-visual  (AV) 
learning  materials.  An  EPIE  study.  Komoaki 
told  American  Family,  estimated  that  total 
sales  to  the  entire  educational  market  (40 
million  StudenU)  had  slowly  increased  over 
the  past  deeade  from  $S00  million  to  $1  bO- 
Uon. 

Thus  it  is  possible  the  educational  com- 
puter program  market  wfll  overtake  the 
textbo<A/AV  market  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  that  the  home  market,  negligi- 
ble before,  eould  overtake  the  textbook/ AV 
market  as  wfelL 

Fourth,  research  shows  the  computer  is  a 
superior  learning  aid  compared  to  tradition- 
al modes  ol  instruction.  A  major  survey  of 
the  extensive  research  on  all  major  comput- 
er based  or  aided  forms  of  learning  by  Dr. 
James  Kulik,  Director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Ctenter  for  Research  on  Learning 
and  Teaching  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation^  reveals  children  using  a  com- 
puter leam  slightly  better,  like  it  more  and 
cover  the  same  material  in  two-thirds  the 
time,  com>u«d  to  traditional  learning 
methods. 

inrrrus  rkOM  homx  bdvcatioh  Movmsirr 

Fifth,  many  observers  believe  the  home 
education  movement  is  taking  off.  There  are 
no  hard  figures  on  this  trend.  Estimates 
range  from  20,000  to  1  million  Americans 
who  educated  their  children  at  home  last 
year  (see  "Megatrends"  in  Bibliography  No. 
9,  March  19B3).  But  the  movonent  is  clearly 
growing. 

Dr.  Raymond  Moore,  head  of  the  Hewitt 
Research  CJenter  in  Washougal.  Wash,  one 
of  the  country's  leading  home  education  or- 
gankations.  sees  this  as  the  fastest  growing 
movement  ki  the  educati<m  field,  citing  reli- 
able growth  estimates  of  200,000  families  a 
year.  It  reptesenU  a  wide  spectrum  of  social, 
political,  cultural  and  religious  groupa.  moti- 
vated on  wait  hand  by  a  desire  to  regain  con- 
trol over  transmission  of  basic  family  or  cul- 
tural values,  and  on  the  other  by  a  per- 
ceived need  to  foster  studenU'  natural  crea- 
tivity throwh  student-directed  learning. 

Many  praponenU  have  given  up  trybig  to 
reform  schools.  Virtually  all  groups  are 
united  in  «heir  aim  of  ending  compulsory 
school  atteadance. 

Although  these  movemenU  for  the  most 
part  originated  before  the  influx  of  home 
computers,  when  coupled  with  new  technol- 
ogy they  can  become  a  significant  force  for 
change  in  aociety.  So  far.  because  of  the 
newness  of  the  technology,  an  inability  to 
evaluate  or  even  understuid  most  educa- 
tional software,  and  a  luk.  of  research  on  iU 
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impact  on  young  chUdren.  many  conserv- 
atives and  liberals  alike  share  an  uneasiness 
or  uncertainty  about  the  role  of  the  micro- 
computer in  home  education.  For  one  thing, 
imleas  they  are  computer-literate  they 
cannot  see  what  their  children  are  learning. 

But  not  everyone  feels  this  way.  At  the 
conservative  Family  Forum  II  conference  in 
Washington  (see  American  Family.  Septem- 
ber 1962,  p.  0).  a  padwd  seminar  on  "Impli- 
eattons  of  the  Computer  Age"  was  told  the 
home  computer  can  bring  the  family  closer 
together.  The  technology  is  already  here  at 
affordable  costs,  they  were  told,  to  enable 
families  to  take  over  total  education  of  their 
children  at  home. 

Moore  also  believes  that  the  home  com- 
puter can  help  the  home  education  move- 
ment, provided  the  family  masters  it  and 
does  not  let  itself  be  mastered  by  the  new 
technology. 

HXED  FOR  RESEARCH 

Because  the  home  computer  has  entered 
the  household  so  suddenly,  little  research 
has  been  done  on  iU  impact  on  the  family. 

Studies  are  urgently  needed,  for  example, 
on  the  impact  of  the  home  computer  on 
family  time  use.  The  first  such  study,  re- 
cently completed  at  the  Institute  for  Com- 
munications Research  at  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, shows  as  major  shift  in  use  of  time  as  in- 
creased home  computer  use  cuU  into  TV 
viewing  time.  (American  Family  will  carry  a 
more  complete  account  of  this  study  in  a 
future  issue.) 

Marriage  and  Family  Review  is  planning  a 
special  issue  for  1984  on  "Small  Computers 
and  the  Family."  One  of  the  topics  for 
which  it  is  seeking  papers  is  "The  Social 
Impact  of  Computer-Based  Instruction  on 
the  Young  CSiild." 

The  National  Education  Association  is 
woiicing  on  a  major  study  of  education  in  a 
technological  era.  ParenU  and  teachers 
need  to  be  warned  of  the  dangers  of  unin- 
formed or  ill-advised  purchases  of  comput- 
ers and  educational  software,  Helena  Oer- 
stein.  the  professional  associate  who  is 
working  on  the  study,  told  American 
Family. 

But  she  sees  the  major  societal  change  the 
microcomputer  is  bringing  as  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  professional 
education  community.  As  studenU  increas- 
ingly gain  information  from  computers,  the 
role  of  the  teacher  will  be  "to  help  studenU 
to  interpret,  discriminate  and  integrate" 
this  knowledge  into  their  thinicing  skills, 
Oerstein  said. 

She  also  believes  teachers  can  use  comput- 
ers to  deal  with  a  whole  range  of  studenU' 
qjecial  learning  problems.  But  she  is  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  the  home 
computer  and  home  education  alienating 
StudenU  and  families  from  the  community 
and  society. 

collision  CAH  be  AVERTED 

Ken  Komoslu  believes  parenU  and  schools 
should  work  more  closely  to  ensure  that 
home  computers  enhance  a  child's  educa- 
tion as  much  as  possible  without  creating 
turf  wars. 

Writing  in  the  March  1983  issue  of  Net- 
work, the  monthly  paper  published  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Educa- 
tion, he  suggesU  four  ways  to  head  off  a  po- 
tential home-school  collision  and  help  fore- 
stall dividing  society  into  information-rich 
and  information-poor 

Request  a  district-wide  policy  to  offer  pro- 
grams in  computer  literacy  and  the  educa- 
tional uses  of  computers  for  all  parenU. 

The  school  should  help  parenU  who  can't 
afford  a  home  computer  by  extending  the 
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school  discount  and  encouraging  them  to 
buy  the  same  make  and  model  used  by  the 
school. 

The  school  should  communicate  frequent- 
ly and  clearly  to  all  parenU  about  iU  plans 
and  the  puri>08es  and  purchases  of  educa- 
tional computing  hardware  and  courseware. 

School  and  parent  organizations  should 
cooperate  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
curriculum  software  bank.  ParenU'  educa- 
tional software,  purchased  with  the  help  of 
the  school's  discount,  would  be  deposited 
here  once  the  youngsters  in  the  household 
has  outgrown  it  so  all  parenU  may  draw  on 
it. 

There  mipears  to  lie  a  wide  consensus  that 
government  should  not  try  at  this  time  to 
regulate  the  new  relationship  lietween  home 
and  school,  but  should  focus  attention  on 
ways  to  assure  access  to  the  technology  by 
those  families  and  schools  which  need  help, 
and  remove  some  of  the  barriers  that  may 
inhibit  home  education. 

RKVOLUnOR  WITHOUT  LEADER8HIF 

This  is  a  revolution  without  national  lead- 
ership or  major  iMuriers.  Unlike  Japan,  we 
have  no  national  Information  Society  plan 
to  put  a  home  computer  in  every  household. 

Neither  the  government,  the  education 
community,  the  family  policy  community, 
nor  the  business  community  has  mapped 
the  national  course  on  which  technology  is 
sweeping  us.  But  it  is  aided  by  thousands  of 
indiWdual  entrepreneurs  in  homes,  schools, 
small  businesses  and  large  industries. 

There  has  been  a  growing  consensus 
among  those  working  with  computers  that 
we  need  objective  evaluation  of  education 
software  for  parenU,  studenU  and  schools. 
EPIE.  joining  forces  with  Consumers  Union, 
has  developed  such  a  national  program,  an 
extension  of  iU  successful  evaluation  pro- 
gram for  textboolcs  and  AV  programs. 

The  federal  government  supporU  a  simi- 
lar, more  modest  effort  at  the  Northwest 
Regional  Education  Laboratory,  and  several 
professional  and  religious  groups  are  evalu- 
ating or  planning  to  evaluate  computer  pro- 
grams for  their  constituenU.  We  will  report 
on  these  ef forU  in  future  issues. 

When  making  evaluations,  it  is  important 
to  include  as  many  young  people  under  16 
as  possible.  Atari  recently  created  an  adviso- 
ry committee  with  only  people  17  years  and 
younger. 

Writing  in  the  winter  1983  issue  of  Daeda- 
lus (see  Bibliography  No.  9.  March  1983). 
Benjamin  M.  Campaine  of  the  Program  on 
Information  Resouces  Policy  at  Harvard 
University  concludes  his  article  on  "The 
New  Literacy"  with  a  quote  overheard  from 
a  16-year-old  reporter  for  ChUdrtn'a  Express 
at  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Future  Society  on  the  Future  of  Communi- 
cations last  summer. 

I  think  the  message  was  clear  that  it's 
really  our  [young  people's]  world.  I  was 
kind  of  laughing  at  the  people  here.  This 
technology,  all  they  talked  about,  they 
really  couldn't  grasp.  This  belongs  to  us.* 


WHY  ANNE  BURFORD  LOST  HER 
JOB 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  McIX>NALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
say  that  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to 
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commit  mildde  If  you  do  not  want  to 
do  it  youraelf .  is  to  give  someone  else 
the  weapcm  and  pay  them  for  doing 
the  Job.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
Anne  Burford.  who  was  recently 
forced  to  resign  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Thanks  to  the  April  1983  Issue  of 
Conservative  Digest,  we  can  see  how 
and  why  Anne  Burford  never  had  a 
chance  from  the  start.  There  is  a  bal- 
ance between  those  who  believe  in  en- 
vironmental purity  and  those  who 
would  destroy  the  environment.  Such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  environmental 
extremists  who  have  little  logic  and 
less  tealns.  But  they  do  have  money 
thanks  to  the  American  taxpayer  who 
pays  the  bill.  Most  Americans  would 
be  shocked  if  they  realized  that  their 
money,  in  excess  of  some  $6  million  in 
only  2  or  3  years,  has  fimded  these  ex- 
tremists. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment now  controls  land  in  excess  of 
the  size  of  all  that  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  include  the  geo- 
graphical areas  of  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  environmental  extremists 
would  have  us  tie  up  more  land  in  Fed- 
eral controL  They  have  a  right  to  ad- 
vocacy—but they  do  not  have  a  right 
to  fleece  your  pocketbook  and  mine,  to 
pay  their  biUs. 

Mrs.  Burford  found  that  out,  but  too 
late.  So  she  and  others  may  know.  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  article. 
"Reagan  Appointees  Help  Bum  Bur- 
ford." from  the  April  1983  issue  of 
Conservative  Digest.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

RsAaAM  Arronmn  Hklt  Buhm  Buktord 

BOW  THI IMFT  IS  BIATIRC  RXAGAlf  W  I»t3 

UPI'8  Paula  Schwed  reported  "Cheers 
broke  out  at  Sierra  Club  headquarters  in 
San  Prancisco,"  when  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Atency  Administrator  Anne  Burford 
resigned  March  9.  Other  environmentalist 
groups  also  applauded. 

They  had  plenty  of  reason.  Bivford  cut 
federal  funds  to  many  environmentalist 
groups,  although  not  all. 

Typical  was  the  approach  of  Stewart 
Udall.  Interior  Secretary  for  presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  "Under  the  rubric  of 
'eliminating  waste'  Administrator  Anne  M. 
Burford  has  proposed  drastic  budget  cuts 
that  will  seriously  hamper  EPA's  ability  to 
do  its  Job  properly."  read  a  fundraislng 
letter  he  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  (NROC).  NROC 
received  millions  of  dollars  from  Jimmy 
Carter.  Zip  from  Burford. 

The  Carter  administration  gave  the  Sierra 
Club  more  than  $400,000.  Burford  cut  it  off. 
In  IMl  the  Sierra  Club  added  her  to  its  "hit 
list."  right  next  to  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  according  to  UPI  reporter  Bob  Rains. 

The  Sierra  Club  brought  suit  and  2  feder- 
al courts  ordered  the  EPA  to  pick  up  iU 
legal  bill— $90.000— even  though  the  club 
lost  the  case,  on  the  grounds  that  important 
issues  had  been  aired. 

These  decisions  gave  the  Sierra  Club— and 
other  "public  Interest"  groups— a  reserved 
place  at  the  federal  trough.  Any  group 
bringing  suit  for  a  sufficiently  "important" 
cause  would  have  IU  legal  fees  picked  up  by 
the  taxpayers— win,  lose  or  draw. 
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In  February,  the  Connecticut  Audubon 
Society  Joined  the  Connecticut  Sierra  Club 
in  "indicting"  Burford  for  failure  "to  meet 
the  intent  of  environmental  protection." 
The  Carter  administration  gave  the  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society  more  than  $11B.OOO. 

While  President  Reagan  frequently  voiced 
support  of  Burford.  his  appointees  were 
handing  out  tax  dollars  to  groups  who 
wanted  her  head. 

On  August  38.  1981  the  Department  of 
Energy,  under  Reagan  appointee  James  B. 
Edwards,  gave  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion $43,437.  The  federation  frequently 
criticized  Burford's  cost  savings  manage- 
ment and  insisted  that  EPA's  staff  be  dou- 
bled. 

The  Environmental  ActliHi  Foundation 
(EAF)  opposed  Burford  from  the  day 
Reagan  nominated  her.  "If  someone  with 
Burford's  weak  environmental  credentials  is 
confirmed.  EPA  will  be  unable  to  carry  out 
its  mandate."  said  EAF  coordinator  Eliza- 
beth Davenport  in  hUy  1981. 

Burford  might  not  have  carried  out  EAF's 
mandate,  but  the  Department  of  Energy 
did.  On  July  17.  1981  it  gave  EAF  $179,644. 

EAF's  parent  group.  Environmental 
Action,  boasted  that  iU  lobbying  aims  at 
"helping  dedicated  grassroots  environmen- 
talists fight  the  pro-pollution  policies  of 
President  Reagan  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  administrator  Anne  Bur- 
ford." 

Environmental  Action  and  other  such 
groups— many  supported  with  tax  dollars, 
others  in  search  of  federal  funds— ganged 
up  on  Burford.  She  quit.  And  those  in  the 
administration  who  funded  these  groups 
helped.* 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  WITH 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


May  18, 1983 

crease  from  over  50.000  emigres  in 
1979.  Those  who  apply  for  visas  risk 
loss  of  their  Jobs,  their  social  sUtus 
and  their  hope. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  clearly  guar- 
antees the  basic  human  right  of  free- 
dom to  emigrate  and  to  be  reunited 
with  families  abroad.  As  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Ehirope.  better  known 
as  the  Helsinki  Commission,  and  as 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
have  worked  with  many  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  for  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  religions  who  wish  to 
emigrate  from  Eastern  bloc  nations 
and  begin  a  fresh  new  life  abroad, 
where  they  may  fully  and  openly  prac- 
tice their  beliefs.  The  callousness  ex- 
hibited by  Soviet  officials  toward 
those  who  wish  to  emigrate  violates 
the  very  spirit  of  cooperation  that  we 
in  the  United  States  seek  to  encour- 
age. 

For  12  years  now  we  have  gathered 
to  express  our  solidarity  with  3  million 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  who  wish  to 
emigrate  or  live  free  within  their 
native  lands.  On  May  22  we  will  Join 
together  again.  With  hope,  such  gath- 
erings will  not  be  necessary  in  the 
future  but,  imtil  then,  on  Sunday  and 
on  every  day  of  the  year,  the  voice  of 
freedom  among  people  the  world  over 
will  be  heard  until  all  peoples  are  free 
from  fear  and  persecution.* 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORDIA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPIIESKIfTATrVCS 

Wednesday.  May  IB.  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  over  120  of  our 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  House  Reso- 
lution 150  which  expresses  congres- 
sional support  for  Solidarity  Sunday 
With  Soviet  Jewry.  This  Sunday,  May 
22.  marks  the  12th  year  that  this 
event  has  been  held. 

A  show  of  solidarity  with  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  practice 
the  beliefs  of  their  Jewish  ancestors 
gives  the  "refusenilcs"  strength  and 
hope  for  the  future.  But  it  also  makes 
all  of  us  in  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  religious  affiliation,  thankful 
for  the  freedoms  we  so  often  take  for 
granted. 

However,  there  is  a  sadness  to  this 
event  as  well.  For  12  years  we  nave 
come  together  to  share  the  sorrows, 
frustrations,  and  strength  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  hopes  that  soon,  they  may 
live  their  lives  in  freedom  and  without 
fear  of  persecution.  Yet.  despite  ef- 
forts in  the  United  Stetes.  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  around  the  world, 
Soviet  emigration  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
Only  2,692  individuals  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1982.  a  phenomenal  de- 


SOCIETY  OF  FHILLIPINE  OBSTE- 
TRICIANS AND  GYNECOLO- 
GISTS IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARTLAlfS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  a  new  and  growing  profes- 
sional association  which  helps  pro- 
mote excellence  in  its  field. 

The  Society  of  PhilUpine  Obstetri- 
cians &  Gynecologists  in  America  was 
founded  in  March  1982  and  has  its 
principal  office  in  my  district  in  Fall- 
ston,  Md.  It  has  an  international  mem- 
bership of  not  only  obstetrician-gyne- 
cologists but  also  other  professionals 
from  nurses  to  lawyers  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  field. 

This  organization  works  to  advance 
its  profession  and  its  professionals 
through  scientific  meetings,  a  newslet- 
ter, and  other  organizational  support. 
In  particular,  it  will  be  sponsoring  the 
second  annual  clinical  obstetric-gyne- 
cologic multidisclpllnary  update  and 
meeting  from  JiUy  10  to  14.  1983,  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  About  1,000  people  will 
attend  this  meeting  to  look  into  newer 
modes  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  laws, 
and  the  business  aspects  of  the  field. 
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Clearly,  they  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  tor  such  a  young  organisa- 
tion and  have  tremendous  potential 
for  promoting  excellence  in  our  Na- 
tion's health  services.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  Join  me  In  wishing  them 
success  for  their  annual  meeting  and 
all  of  their  future  activities.* 


JAMES  VAN  DER  ZEE.  AN 
AMERICAN  ARTIST 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFKBSBMTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  great  black  artist  and 
historian  who  died  on  May  16  at  the 
age  of  96.  James  Van  Der  Zee  was  a 
photographer  who  recorded  the  very 
rich  history  and  cultural  life  of 
Harlem. 

His  subjects  included  great  20th  cen- 
tury leaders  and  personalities  of  the 
black  community:  Adam  Clayton 
PoweU,  Sr..  and  Jr..  Marcus  Garvey. 
Eubie  Blake,  Muhammad  All.  and  BiU 
"Bojangles"  Robinson.  The  routine  of 
everyday  life  in  Harlem  was  also  re- 
corded. The  people,  the  activity,  the 
buildings,  and  the  lifestyle  of  six  dec- 
ades are  visible  for  all  to  enjoy.  We  as 
a  people  have  relied  upon  the  collec- 
tive memory  of  our  elders  to  relive  the 
past.  Because  of  James  Van  I>er  Zee. 
we  have  tlie  additional  source  of  a 
visual  record.  This  is  a  great  gift  of  a 
great  man  to  his  people. 

Mr.  Van  Der  Zee  was  honored  by 
President  Carter  in  the  White  House, 
and  by  four  academic  institutions.  It  is 
fitting.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  Cham- 
ber also  salute  and  remember  the 
achievements  of  such  a  talented  and 
respected  black  American.  Earl  Cald- 
well composed  a  most  appropriate 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Van  Der  Zee.  which  I 
submit  for  insertion  into  the  Rbcoko. 

(From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  May  16. 
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His  Life  Mixxd  LtoHT  ams  Damc  Too 

(By  Earl  CaldweU) 

At  the  end.  the  final  remarkable  chapter 
in  his  life  was  no  different.  He  had  a  magic 
moment  in  the  sun  and  then  it  turned  the 
other  way.  It  was  always  that  way  in  his 
life,  the  bitter  pushing  in  on  the  sweet. 

In  the  afternoon  on  Saturday,  he  was  in 
Washington  and  at  the  graduation  ceremo- 
nies at  Howard  University  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctorate  in  humane  letters.  It 
had  been  a  perfect  day  and  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  citation  for  him  was  being  read, 
the  big  crowd  that  was  there  stood  and  ap- 
plause begaa  to  rise  and  the  last  words  that 
came  from  the  president  of  the  university 
were  lost. 

He  would  have  been  97  in  June  and  age 
put  him  in  a  wheelchair  but  in  the  after- 
noon on  Saturday,  on  the  campus  of 
Howard  University,  he  pulled  himself  to  bis 
feet  and  he  stood  to  accept  the  acclaim  and 
the  degree,  tt  was.  perhaps,  the  finest  hour 
in  the  remarkable  life  of  James  Van  Der 
Zee. 
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He  could  not  shake  his  destiny,  though, 
and  so  it  did  not  end  there.  By  night  he  was 
iU.  By  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  he^lras  hos- 
pitalised. At  2:30  a.m.  he  was  dead. 

He  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  black 
photographer  ever.  He  had  in  his  collection 
over  125,000  prints,  negatives,  plates  and 
transparencies.  And  he  did  all  of  his  work  in 
Harlem. 

He  had  by  1989  close  to  60  years  of  pic- 
tures from  Harlem.  He  had  faces  and  fimer- 
als  and  rallies  and  buildings.  He  had  Father 
Divine  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr.  He  had 
Marcus  Garvey  and  Bojangles  Robinson.  He 
had  them  all,  rooms  filled  with  pictures  and 
negatives,  and  he  was  83  years  old  and  that 
was  when  he  was  discovered. 

It  happened  quite  by  accident.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  was  putting  together 
a  show  on  Harlem.  "Harlem  on  My  Mind"  it 
was  called,  and  that  was  how  it  happened 
that  Reginald  McGhee  stumbled  onto 
James  Van  Der  Zee.  McGhee  was  working 
for  the  museum,  helping  to  put  the  show  to- 
gether and  he  was  scouring  around  in 
Hariem. 

"When  he  hit  my  place,  it  seemed  he  hit  a 
gold  mine."  Van  Der  Zee  was  to  say  later. 

The  show  the  museum  put  together  never 
received  much  acclaim.  It  was  an  idea  that 
didn't  work.  But  for  Van  Der  Zee.  it 
changed  his  life.  It  took  him  out  of  the  ob- 
scurity where  he  had  worked  and  make  him 
a  star.  His  pictures  were  shown  at  the  finest 
galleries.  Publishers  wanted  his  work  and 
books  were  made  and  suddenly,  he  was  an 
overnight  sensation. 

The  bitter,  though,  always  followed  the 
sweet  for  him  and  in  1969  it  was  that  way 
too.  He  had  a  brownstone  in  Harlem  where 
he  lived  with  his  wife  and  his  studio  was 
there  too  and  at  the  moment  his  work  was 
being  acclaimed  at  the  museum,  he  was 
evicted  from  his  home  and  his  treasure— his 
photographs— was  carted  away  by  a  city 
marshal.  He  lost  a  dispute  concerning  his 
mortgage  and  it  cost  him  his  home. 

"It  is  the  highest  time  and  the  lowest 
time."  he  said. 

The  newspapers  had  stories  of  what  hap- 
pened and  an  institute  was  created  just  for 
his  work.  It  opened  on  E.  12Sth  St.  and  it 
looked  good  for  him  again  but  then  the 
money  ran  out.  His  collection  moved  to  the 
Metropolitan  for  a  while  and  then  it  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  leading  black  cultural 
institutions,  the  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem. 
His  collection  was  given  to  the  Studio 
Museum  but  later.  Van  Der  Zee,  who  had  no 
sufficient  income,  wanted  the  collection  re- 
turned. Again,  the  bitter  followed  the  sweet 
and  he  found  himself  bringing  a  lawsuit 
against  the  museum  to  regain  possession  of 
his  collection. 

By  yesterday,  when  he  died,  the  lawsuit 
was  still  unsettled.  But  Van  Der  Zee  went 
out  with  the  one  thing  that  he  could  not 
lose,  which  was  the  acclaim  that  his  life's 
worit  brought.  He  was  bom  in  Lenox.  Mass.. 
in  1886. 

"My  mother  and  father  were  maid  and 
butler  to  General  Grant,"  he  once  told  a  re- 
porter. "I  didn't  think  much  of  it  when  I 
was  young.  Now  there  are  so  many  ques- 
tions I  wish  I'd  asked  them  about  that." 

In  the  interview,  he  spoke  of  his  first  wife 
and  there  was  in  his  words  the  tinge  of  the 
bitter  and  the  sweet. 

"My  first  wife  thought  I  was  a  pretty 
smart  fellow  when  she  married  me,  but  then 
as  she  got  herself  some  education.  I  started 
getting  duml)er  and  dumber  to  her.  Once 
she  said  something  about  my  parents,  and  I 
told  her.  'They  didn't  pick  them  out  for  the 
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general  because  they  were  the  dumliest  Ne- 
groes they  could  find.' " 

He  started  out  with  photography  at  an 
early  age. 

"I  got  my  first  camera  when  I  was  12 
years  old."  he  said.  "I  won  it  as  a  premium 
for  selling  perfume.  I  kept  running  to  the 
express  offices  to  see  whether  the  thing  was 
coming  in  a  lx>x  or  a  barrel.  One  day  it 
came.  My  heart  began  pumping  and  beating 
and  my  eyes  began  popping,  and  I  was  as- 
tonished and  amazed  when  I  saw  it.  The 
camera  was  a  little  thing  about  2V^  by  4 
inches."  The  sweet  and  the  bitter. 

He  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife  but 
both  died,  a  daughter  who  was  15  and  a  son 
who  did  not  live  to  a  year.  His  life  was  fiUed 
with  twists  and  turns  and  it  never  changed. 
But  he  worked.  He  always  worked.  But 
when  the  acclaim  came  for  him.  he  had 
given  his  collection  away  and  by  yesterday, 
when  he  died,  he  had  needed  public  assist- 
ance to  keep  going. 

The  camera— it  was  his  life. 

"It's  a  hard  job  to  get  the  camera  to  see  it 
like  you  see  it."  he  once  said  of  this  work. 
"Sometimes  you  have  it  just  the  way  you 
want  it.  and  then  you  look  in  the  camera 
and  you  don't  have  the  balance.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  the  camera  to  see  it  the  way 
you  see  it." 

The  life  that  he  saw  though  his  camera  is 
recorded  in  a  huge  collection  that  is  in  the 
Studio  Museum  and  that  is  the  legacy  of 
James  Van  Der  Zee.  whose  life  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sweet  and  the  bitter. 

He  was  96.« 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR. 
WILLIAM  J.  WALSH 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  educator  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  William  J.  Walsh,  principal  of 
Washington  School  in  Burbank,  Calif., 
is  being  honored  at  a  retirement  cele- 
bration on  Jime  10. 

For  the  past  three  decades,  Mr. 
Walsh  has  been  with  the  Burbank 
Unified  School  District.  During  those 
30  years,  he  has  been  a  teacher,  an  ad- 
ministrator, a  counselor,  an  adviser, 
and  a  trusted  friend,  and  mentor. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  in 
many  educational  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Burbank  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Blue  Key  Fraternity,  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math- 
ematics, and  the  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  respected  and  admired 
by  his  colleagues,  esteemed  by  his 
teachers  and  appreciated  by  his  stu- 
dents. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  a  lifetime  of 
dedicated  service  to  our  children  and  I 
want  to  wish  him  a  most  satisfying 
and  full  retirement.* 
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TVA:  M  TEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN 
THE  VALLEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 
Dl  THK  HOU8B  OF  KBPSISSirTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Spemker,  the 
Tenneasee  Valley  Authority  has 
chanced  the  shape.  ouUook.  and  per- 
ception of  the  Tennessee  River  region 
over  the  past  50  years.  It  has  brought 
not  only  electricity  to  the  vaUey.  but 
also  ecommlc  and  industrial  power 
which  wer«  unimaginable  a  half  centu- 
ry ago  today. 

Senator  George  Norris  brought  for- 
ward the  dream  to  harness  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  control  its  flooding,  and 
take  advantage  of  its  hydroelectric 
power.  That  dream  tooli  shape  as 
Norris  Dam  rose  above  the  Clinch 
River  where  it  stands  today  a  symbol 
of  the  new  beginning  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

It  is  difficult  for  my  colleagues  to 
envision  the  poverty  and  depravation 
that  existed  in  this  region  before  TVA. 
Kerosene  lamps  were  more  common- 
place than  llghtbulbs.  The  laundry 
was  done  outdoors  and  hung  on  the 
fence  to  dry.  Farming  soil  gave  way 
through  erosion  to  barren  land,  and 
the  farmers  would  move  on  to  another 
site  like  nomads  of  old.  In  addition  to 
the  poverty  the  ravaging  floods  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries 
took  their  toll.  This  was  the  cnielest 
blow  to  those  who  lived  in  its  flood- 
plain,  stealing  their  livelihood  through 
ruin  and  devastation.  Once  the  flood- 
waters  had  subsided  they  would  try  to 
rebuild  their  lives  and  fortunes  only  to 
face  the  dilemma  again  years  later. 

This  was  the  situation  that  bred 
TVA.  Energy,  conservation,  and  flood 
control  were  the  solutions  that 
brought  growth  and  progress  to  the 
region.  Despite  their  skepticism,  the 
rural  people  took  hold  of  this  dream 
that  was  offered  them  and  have  fol- 
lowed it.  learning  through  the  lessons 
given  by  TVA  to  make  the  most  of 
their  newfound  power.  Under  TVA 
they  were  able  to  learn  farming  tech- 
niques that  reduced  soil  erosion.  The 
test  demonstration  farm  program 
piloted  a  major  role  in  revitaliring  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  valley. 
Farmers  could  see  the  progress  that 
was  being  made  by  their  neighbors 
under  this  program  and  adi4>t  the 
methods  to  their  own  needs. 

The  energy  provided,  first  through 
hydroelectric  dams,  then  coal-fired 
steam  plants,  and  now  nuclear  power 
plants;  has  given  an  incentive  for  in- 
dustries to  locate  in  the  valley.  Im- 
provements to  the  Tennessee  River 
channel  allowed  barges  to  make  the 
trip  up  the  Tennessee  to  Knoxville, 
spawning  riverfront  industries  and  fac- 
tories along  the  way.  The  cost  of  the 
electricity  was  a  key  factor  in  those 
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early  years.  It  appealed  not  only  to  in- 
dustries, but  to  residential  users  as 
well.  The  rates  dropped  drastically 
from  those  charged  prior  to  1933  by 
private  power  companies.  TVA  rates 
remain  competitive  with  private  utili- 
ties and  the  use  of  hydroelectrip  power 
for  residential  use  continues  to  this 
day.  /^ 

The  34  multipurpose  dams  in  the 
TVA  system  have  more  thkn  paid 
their  way  through  flood  control-  Ac- 
cording to  engineers,  the  dam^  have 
saved  $2.2  billion  in  flood  daniages. 
well  over  the  $1.25  billion  they  cosV  In 
addition,  the  Authority  has  made  resi- 
dents and  local  officials  aware  of  po-^ 
tential  hazards  and  encouraged  flood- 
plain  zoning  to  reduce  the  loss  due  to 
flood  damage.  The  raging  giant  has 
been  tamed,  and  harnessed  for  the 
good  of  the  valley. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  now,  50  years  after  its 
founding.  TVA's  mission  is  finished, 
that  little  more  can  be  done,  or  should 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  region.  These  individuals,  howev- 
er, fail  to  recognize  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  about  TVA.  It  is  an  ongo- 
ing experiment.  The  accomplishments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
simply  provide  a  foundation  for  the 
progress  of  the  future.  In  this  energy 
conscious  era  we  live  in.  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  we  have  a  utili- 
ty that  is  able  to  research  and  develop 
new  energy  technologies.  We  must 
search  for  methods  to  provide  addi- 
tional power  with  fewer  environmental 
risks.  TVA  stiU  offers  that  opportuni- 
ty. Through  the  development  of  at- 
mospheric fluidized  bed  combustion 
technology,  the  Authority  studies  a 
process  which  is  more  environmentally 
acceptable  than  traditional  coal-bum- 
ing  methods  because  it  eliminates 
most  of  the  emission  of  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen oxides,  the  major  sources  of  air 
pollution,  at  a  lower  cost  and  with 
greater  energy  efficiency.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  areas  where  TVA 
has  taken  the  lead  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  National  Fertilizer  De- 
velopment Center  in  Muscle  Shoals  is 
the  world's  most  complete  fertilizer  re- 
search and  development  facility. 

As  it  stood  50  years  ago,  so  TVA 
stands  today,  at  the  forefront  of 
progress.  In  the  past  it  has  been  con- 
troversial, not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  valley,  but  also  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  no  doubt  it  will  continue 
to  be  controversial  Just  as  I  am  siu%  it 
will  keep  standing  for  progress.  This 
anniversary  is  being  celebrated  today 
in  Knoxville  and  Muscle  Shoals,  and  I 
believe  throughout  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  is  a  celebration  of  a  contro- 
versial agency  that  has  brought 
progress  to  us  all.  for  as  former  TVA 
Chairman  Gordon  Clapp  said  years 
ago,  "TVA  is  controversial  because  it  is 
consequential."* 
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DASCHLE  C08P0NS0RS  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  AND  TELE- 
PHONE REVOLVING  FUND 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  OAKOTA 
IM  m  HOUSE  OP  RBPrniSBirTATIvn 

Wednetday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Bftr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  mariied^e  48th  anniversary  of 
the  creatiopr'of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Adniinlstration  by  Executive 
order  otiJifay  11.  1935.  Fifty  years  ago 
t^eestiOilishment  and  provision  of  re- 
lUSieelectric  service  In  rural  America 
seemed  to  be  a  distant,  even  unattain- 
able, dream.  Less  than  1  farm  in  10  na- 
tionwide had  electric  service.  Kerosene 
lanterns,  wood  stoves,  and  water 
pumped  by  hand  were  not  romantic 
nostalgia,  but  the  stark  reality  of  daily 
life  in  rural  America. 

In  the  nearly  half  century  since  the 
creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  revolutionary  changes 
have  occurred  in  America,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  farm.  Today,  rural  electric 
systems,  predominantly  consumer- 
owned  nonprofit  cooperatives,  provide 
reliable,  essential  electric  service  to  30 
million  Americans. 

The  dream  of  rural  electrification 
has  become  a  reality  because  financing 
on  terms  and  conditions  which  made 
possible  affordable  electric  service  has 
been  provided  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  Likewise, 
modem  telephone  service  is  being  pro- 
vided today  to  nearly  5  million  rural 
Americans  because  of  telephone  serv- 
ice system  financing  made  possible  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

Legislation  is  being  introduced  today 
to  assure  in  the  future  the  continued 
provision  of  essential,  affordable,  and 
reliable  electric  and  telephone  service 
to  rural  America.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure, the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self-Suffl- 
ciency  Act  of  1983. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
insure  the  continued  financial  solven- 
cy of  the  rural  electrification  and  tele- 
phone revolving  fund  and  enable  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems,  includ- 
ing the  33  electric  distribution  coop- 
eratives and  3  electric  supply  coopera- 
tives which  currently  provide  electric 
service  to  more  than  80,000  South 
Dakota  members  and  the  14  South 
Dakota  telephone  cooperatives  which 
today  provide  service  to  more  than 
60.000  subscribers,  to  continue  to 
obtain  needed  financing.  Enactment  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund  Self-Sufficien- 
cy  Act  of  1983  is  as  important  to  the 
provision   of   electric   and   telephone 
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service  in  niral  America  in  the  future 
as  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  48  yean  ago  has 
been  to  the  past  half  century  of 
progress,  and  I  strongly  support  and 
urge  the  ptompt  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  this  vital  puUle  interest  1^- 
islation.* 


JUNIOR  WOMAN'S  CLUB  NAMED 
"MOST  OUTSTANDING  SMALL 
CLUB" 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

or  ruMUSA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  UPBSSBMTATrVSS 

Wednaday,  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jimior  Woman's  Club  of  Palatka.  Fla.. 
was  named  the  "Most  Outstanding 
Small  Club  in  District  IV  of  the  Flori- 
da Federation  of  Women's  Clubs."  Dis- 
trict rv  consists  of  nine  counties  in 
northeast  Florida,  four  of  which— 
Duval,  St.  Johns.  Putnam,  and  Clay- 
are  located  in  my  Fourth  Congression- 
al District. 

I  wish  to  salute  not  only  the  club, 
but  Mrs.  Emma  Lou  Fenton  Morris, 
the  current  director  of  district  IV. 

At  this  thne  it  is  a  distinct  privilege 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  news  article 
which  relates  the  details  of  the  dis- 
tinct honor  earned  by  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club  of  Palatka.  Fla. 
JumoR  WoMAH's  Club  Namsb  "Most 
OutaTAMsiMc  Small  Club" 

Members  of  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of 
Palatlui,  attended  the  annual  District  IV 
Junior  Awards  Night  program  at  the 
Women's  Club  of  JadcaonvUle.  Sheila  Rowe, 
District  IV  Junior  director  and  member  of 
Palatka  Juiiors,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Competing  with  four  other  clubs  in  their 
membership  category,  Palatka  Juniors  won 
first  place  Ui  all  six  federated  departments, 
membership,  leadership,  procrams,  fund 
raising,  public  relations  and  aoistance  to 
the  handicapped. 

Certificates  were  also  presented  to  Pa- 
latlw  Juniors  for  their  Halloween  Celebra- 
tion project  Including  a  haunted  house, 
ptunpkln  decorating  contest  and  costume 
contest  held  at  Palatka  Mall;  Art  Auction 
benefiting  ttodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch;  Com- 
munity YoOng  Woman  and  Youns  Couple 
of  the  Year  awards  and  reception:  and  the 
annual  prom  for  Putnam  County  Associa- 
tion of  Retarded  CiUsens. 

These  awards  compiled  with  figures  from 
their  honor  score,  earned  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club  of  Palatka  the  trophy  for 
"Most  Outstanding  Small  Club"  in  District 

nr. 

Junior  members  attending  the  awards  pro- 
gram were  Mrs.  Robin  Longworth,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Rowe.  IiCrs.  Jackie  Arrlngton,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Bellamy.  Mrs.  Bruce  Umantl.  Mrs. 
Bill  Gardner  and  Ms.  Lisa  Kilpatrick. 

Mrs.  Longworth  Is  serving  as  District  IV 
Junior  secretary  as  well  as  current  president 
of  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Palatlca.  The 
local  club  ^iill  co-host  the  District  IV  Junior 
Night  in  Palatka  with  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  of  Lake  Oty  in  April.  1964. 

Mrs.  Fenton  Morris,  District  IV  director, 
gave  a  program  on  parliamentary  procedure 
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at  a  recent  Junior  meeting.  Special  guest 
with  her  was  Mrs.  C  JS.  Merwin.  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Palatka.  Both  women 
were  given  a  copy  of  the  new  Junior  year- 
book, wlilch  is  dedicated  to  them. 

Pat  Cobom  was  the  member  in  the 
"talent  spoOight"  for  the  month  sharing 
some  of  her  samplers  of  counted  cross 
stitch. 

The  monthly  international  affairs  dinner 
will  lie  a  trip  to  Shogun  in  Gainesville  April 
33.  MembetB  should  contact  Mrs.  Bruce  Bel- 
lamy if  they  plan  to  attend. 

Tbe  annual  Mardi  Gras  social  was  Satur- 
day in  the  home  of  Cheryl  and  Bruce  U- 
tnantL 

Hosteaaes  for  the  evening  were  Mrs.  Dan 
KiUwume  and  Mrs.  Don  Green.  Winner  of 
the  "crazy  hat"  contest  was  Mrs.  Umanti.* 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

DEIiCAND       THAT       WE       GET 
TOUGH  WITH  CRIMINALS 


HON.  C.  W.  (BILL)  YOUNG 

OrrLOBIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  together  with  all  Americans 
this  week  in  paying  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's brave  and  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  For  the  20th  year,  we 
are  honoring  these  men  and  women  by 
designating  this  National  Police  Week. 
While  it  is  appropriate  that  we  set 
aside  this  time  to  recognize  their  un- 
selfish service,  this  recognition  must 
not  stop  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but 
must  continue  year  round.  Our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers  place 
their  lives  on  the  line  each  day  to  pro- 
vide for  our  personal  safety  and  securi- 
ty. 

Despite  the  devoted  service  of  these 
police  officers,  crime  continues  to  be  a 
major  concern  of  Americans  through- 
out the  United  States.  Our  constitu- 
ents are  not  only  frightened  by  the 
threat  criminals  pose  to  their  families, 
friends  and  businesses,  they  are  mad 
about  it.  And  they  have  good  reason  to 
be  upset.  The  FBI  reported  recently 
that  in  1982,  one  violent  crime  was 
committed  in  the  United  States  every 
24  seconds 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  fear 
and  frustration  the  American  people 
feel  than  the  growth  in  the  numlier  of 
neighborhood  crime  watch  programs 
such  as  those  that  have  been  formed 
in  Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  which  I  repre- 
sent. These  highly  successful  volun- 
teer groups  have  been  organized  to 
assist  already  overworked  city  and 
county  law  enforcement  officials. 

Because  the  budgets  of  local  law  en- 
forcement organizations  are  stretched 
to  the  limit,  the  Federal  Government 
must  assist  wherever  possible  in  our 
national  war  against  crime.  President 
Reagan  is  to  be  applauded  for  present- 
ing to  the  Congress  a  set  of  legislative 
proposals  aimed  at  ridding  our  streets 
of  criminals  who  threaten  our  person- 
al safety.  Legislation  I  am  introducing 
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today  will  further  our  commitment  to 
reducing  the  threat  of  crime  by  pro- 
viding additional  protection  to  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officials  and  by 
establishing  mandatory  sentences  for 
any  criminal  possessing  a  firearm 
during  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

In  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  us,  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters 
daily  face  the  threat  of  personal  as- 
sault in  the  line  of  duty.  Between  1977 
and  1981.  assaults  on  law  enforcement 
officers  increased  17  percent.  In  all. 
more  than  57,000  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  health  and 
safety  of  others  found  themselves  the 
victim  of  such  attacks  in  1981. 

Only  if  these  public  servants  are  safe 
from  assault  can  they  continue  to  pro- 
tect our  communities.  That  is  why  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  today 
which  would  make  the  assault  of  fire- 
fighters, police  officers,  and  other  law 
enforcement  officials  a  Federal  of- 
fense. 

Offenders  would  be  subject  to  up  to 
10  years  imprisonment  or  a  maximum 
$10,000  fine,  or  both.  If  the  assault  re- 
sults in  personal  injury  to  the  officer, 
the  penalties  increase  to  up  to  20  years 
imprisoiunent  or  a  maximum  $20,000 
fine,  or  both.  Finally,  if  the  assault  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  an  officer,  the 
criminal  could  receive  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

To  afford  these  public  officials 
better  protection.  I  also  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  which  would  restrict 
the  availability  and  use  of  armor-pierc- 
ing bullets.  These  bullets  were  origi- 
nally designed  and  produced  to  assist 
law  enforcement  officials  in  their 
battle  against  crime.  Now  they  are 
being  purchased  and  used  by  the  very 
criminals  they  were  designed  to  stop. 

These  bullets,  which  are  capable  of 
piercing  the  bulletproof  vests  worn  by 
police  officers  as  well  as  the  cars  they 
drive,  are  so  deadly  that  a  handful  of 
States  have  taken  action  to  lian  their 
sale  and  use.  The  State  of  Florida, 
which  I  represent,  is  now  considering 
this  legislation.  Unfortunately,  as  long 
as  this  type  of  ammunition  is  allowed 
to  be  produced  and  sold  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  threat  to  law 
enforcement  officials  exists.  The  swift 
enactment  of  H.R.  953  is  desperately 
needed  to  provide  a  nationwide  ban  on 
these  bullets  and  to  further  protect 
those  Americans  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  protecting  us  and  our 
families. 

The  Federal  Government  must  also 
take  a  greater  role  in  reducing  the 
threat  posed  by  the  use  of  firearms. 
Legislation  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  set  mandatory  penalties  for 
criminals  in  possession  of  a  weapon 
during  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
This  mandatory  sentence  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  for  the  crime 
itself.    By    requiring    a    mandatory 
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prison  term  of  5  to  10  yean  for  first 
time  offenders,  and  a  mandatory  sen- 
toaee  of  10  years  to  life  for  sectmd  of- 
foMlers.  my  legislation  absolutely 
guarantees  Jail  time  for  anyone  pos- 
sessing a  weapon  while  engaged  in 
criminal  activities.  It  will  not  only  act 
as  a  powerful  deterrent  for  the  use  of 
a  firearm  by  criminals,  but  it  wiU  also 
take  those  people  who  challenge  the 
law  off  the  street  for  a  minimum  of  5 
years. 

The  protection  of  the  American 
people  from  criminals  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  Nation's  major  concerns. 
By  affording  the  brave  men  and 
wcHnen  responsible  for  our  protection 
greater  protection,  and  by  dictating 
mandatory  sentences  for  any  criminal 
possessing  a  firearm,  we  can  strength- 
en the  Federal  Government's  resolve 
to  take  the  lead  in  making  America's 
streets  safer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  schedule  hear- 
ings soon  so  we  can  move  forward  with 
these  measures  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
American  public  that  we  wiU  continue 
to  protect  our  citizens  by  getting 
tough  with  those  criminals  who  seek 
to  violate  their  rights.* 


NEW  ATTACK  ON  OLD  ENERGY 


HON.  ED  JONES 


or 

ni  THX  HOUSX  or  KBPIUSBirrATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  TVA  was  created  50 
years  ago.  nearly  7  million  acres  of  the 
12  million  cleared  acres  of  land  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  suffered  from  seri- 
ous soil  erosion.  Crop  yields  were  low 
and  agriculture  was  in  poor  economic 
condition. 

TVA's  first  agricultural  objective 
was  to  stop  soil  erosion  and  help 
return  agriculture  to  an  economically 
important  level.  TVA  teamed  with 
land-grant  imiversities,  farmers,  and 
local  organizations  to  conduct  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  soil  and  rebuild 
agriculture. 

Today.  TVA  is  again  involved  in  a 
major  effort  to  control  soil  erosion. 
The  new  wave  of  erosion  was  triggered 
as  a  result  of  agricultural  changes  in 
the  early  1970's.  With  another  billion 
people  to  feed  and  a  sudden  rising 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  products, 
U.S.  farmers  were  asked  to  produce 
more  food  than  ever  t>efore.  Farmers 
were  told  to  "plow  up  to  the  fence 
row."  This  resulted  in  more  intensive 
use  of  the  land,  much  of  this  subject 
to  erosion. 

Conservation  measures  and  practices 
of  the  past  were  put  aside  as  farmers 
sought  to  increase  production,  effi- 
ciency, and  profits. 

In  1979.  TVA,  as  it  did  in  1933.  de- 
clared war  on  soil  erosion.  In  coopera- 
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tion  with  USDA  agencies,  land-grant 
universities,  farmers,  and  State  and 
local  organisations,  TVA  launched  an 
accelerated  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  in  west  Tennessee. 

Average  erosion  on  sloping  cropland 
in  the  21-county  area  was  30  to  40  tons 
per  acre  per  year.  Best  management 
practices,  including  structure  building 
and  conservation  tillage,  are  being  pro- 
moted through  education  and  demon- 
stration programs. 

The  rapid  acceptance  of  conserva- 
tion tillage  Is  Indicative  of  progress 
being  made.  Acres  devoted  to  no-till  in- 
creased from  less  than  43,000  in  west 
Tennessee  in  1978  to  more  than 
220,000.  Other  conservation  tillage 
practices  such  as  drilled  soybeans  and 
close  row  spacing  increased  to  690,000 
acres  in  1982.  More  than  1  million  tons 
of  soil  were  saved  as  a  result  of  conser- 
vation tillage. 

TVA  has  also  helped  start  similar  co- 
operative programs  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Kentucky.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block  has  asked 
TVA  to  coordinate  efforts  to  establish 
a  Tennessee  Valley  regional  soil  and 
water  conservation  program.  This 
effort  is  being  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  USOA  Food  and  Agriculture 
Councils,  farmers,  and  State  and  local 
organizations.  Secretary  Block  said 
the  Joint  agency  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation program  in  the  TVA  area  can 
serve  as  a  national  model. 

As  in  the  1930's,  the  threat  to  the 
Valley's  farm  productivity  is  real. 
TVA's  commitment  to  solving  the 
problem  is  strong.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs  will  contribute  to  sustained 
agricultural  productivity  into  the 
future  and  will  also  serve  as  a  national 
conservation  demonstration.* 


UNITED  STATES,  ALLIED,  AND 
SOVIET  NAVAL  SHIP  ACQUISI- 
TIONS, 1970-79 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

or  vimoiMiA 
IH  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESDrTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7,  there  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
GRXssioMAL  RxcoRD  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  entitled  "U.S.  Allied,  and 
Soviet  Naval  Ship  Acquisitions,  1970- 
79."  The  central  conclusion  of  the 
report  was  that  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  enjoyed  a  bountiful  naval 
shipbuilding  program  during  the  last 
decade,  in  purported  contrast  to  the 
statements  made  by  President  Reagan, 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger,  and 
Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman. 

While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  any  of 
the  shipbuilding  figures  presented  in 
the  report,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  view  these  figures  in  the  proper  per- 
spective, and  not  in  the  narrow  con- 
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text  that  some  have  interpreted  them. 
I  would  direct  my  coUeaguea'  attention 
to  pages  7751  to  7758  in  the  April 
7.  1983.  COHORxssioHAL  RscoRO,  and  I 
would  urge  you  to  consider  carefully 
the  brief  points  that  I  make. 

nrst  and  foremost.  I  would  caution 
my  colleagues  against  inferring  from 
this  report  that  the  600-ship  Navy  is 
not  a  worthy  goal,  because  it  would 
concentrate  our  sea-based  aircraft  on  a 
relatively  smaH  number  of  vessels.  It 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Mem- 
bers to  learn  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  coming  around  to  the  concept  of 
the  carrier  battle  group.  Navy  intelli- 
gence reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  building  a  large  deck  strike  air- 
craft carrier  in  the  Nikolayev  ship- 
yard. This  carrier  will  probably  be  in 
the  60,000-ton  range,  or  about  the  size 
of  the  U.S.  carrier  MidvHiy.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  also  seeing  evidence  of 
construction  at  a  naval  air  station  in 
the  Crimea  which  closely  resembles 
the  land-based  steam  cati^ult  we  use 
to  train  carrier  pilots  at  the  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Station  in  Maryland. 
What  is  more,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  re- 
cently acquired,  from  Sweden  and 
Japan  ironically,  two  80,000-ton  capac- 
ity floating  drydocks,  of  the  kind  nec- 
essary to  service  large  carriers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  new  carrier  will  be  nu- 
clear powered,  and  that  it  will  depend 
on  embarked  aircraft  and  vessels  like 
the  nuclear-powered  iTirov— which 
does  exist,  contrary  to  the  implication 
in  the  report— for  its  defense. 

In  short,  if  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery,  then  it  appears  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  is  paying  the  U.S. 
Navy  a  high  compliment,  by  embark- 
ing upon  a  CVN  program  which  may 
produce  as  many  as  five  new  carriers 
by  the  year  2000.  The  Soviets  clearly 
have  matured  in  their  view  of  the 
naval  order  of  battle,  since  the  days  of 
Krushchev,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  these  new  carriers  will  be  used  to 
threaten  U.S.  and  allied  interests  all 
over  the  world. 

While  the  report  correctly  notes 
that  the  major  surface  vessel  construc- 
tion trends  in  the  1970's  favor  the 
United  SUtes  and  her  allies,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  report  also 
details  the  growth  in  the  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missile  submarine  forces,  the  small 
surface  combatants,  amphibious  ves- 
sels, and  large  auxiliary  and  support 
ships.  Consider  the  important  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  fundamental- 
ly a  land  power,  largely  self-sufficient 
in  many  important  minerals  and  raw 
materials,  with  secure  land  lines  of 
commerce  and  communication.  Con- 
trast this  situation  with  that  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies,  many  of 
which  are  almost  totally  dependent  on 
sea  lines  of  commerce  and  communica- 
tion. My  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  need  to  construct  and  deploy 
a  blue-water  navy,  if  her  intentions 
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are  peaceful  and  honorable.  Clearly 
her  intentions  are  otherwise. 
'The  high  levels  of  construction  in 
amphibious  vessels  wOl  enable  the 
Soviet  Union  to  mme  readily  imple- 
ment the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  which 
calls  for  support  of  client  states  and 
"wan  of  national  liberation."  The 
high  levels  of  unglamorous  but  very 
essential  auxiliary  and  resivply  vessel 
constructisn  will  further  enable  the 
Soviet  Navy  to  operate  with  greater 
confidence  in  the  opm  ocean,  restive- 
ly independent  of  permanent  anchor- 
ages, and  in  support  obviously  offen- 
sive operations  against  VS.  and  allied 
interests.  The  conclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  is  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  and  its  allies  are  enhancing  their 
capabilitleB  to  challenge  the  historical 
sea  superiority  of  the  United  States 
and  her  allies.  The  trend  is  nothing 
short  of  alarming. 

The  great  disparity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ballistic  missDe  submarines 
serves  to  emphasize  the  great  value 
the  Soviet  planners  place  on  SSBN^s. 
Through  the  SALT  process,  we  con- 
ceded numerical  superiority  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  SSBN*s 
and  their  missiles. 

The  first  Soviet  nuclear  missUe  was 
launched  from  a  submarine,  and 
Soviet  SSBN  patrols  off  the  U.S.  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  coasts  are  now  com- 
monplace. The  world's  largest  subma- 
rine force  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  the  world's  largest  subma- 
rine, the  25.000-ton  Typhoon  SSBN 
class.  The  report  shows  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  increasingly  going  to  sea  with 
more  sophisticated  submarines  of  sev- 
eral classes,  both  SSBN's  and  SSN's. 
and  we  can  expect  this  trend  to  be  sus- 
tained. No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
what  a  relatively  small  and  sophisti- 
cated NsGd  submarine  force  did  to 
Allied  shipping  during  the  Second 
World  War.  The  Soviet  Union,  the 
world's  foremost  military  land  power, 
is  aiming  for  maritime  superiority,  as 
well. 

The  relative  fleet  sizes  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  are  also  instructive.  The  report 
summary  "shows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  sustain  a  fleet  of  1,101 
ships  of  all  types  if  the  1970-79  build- 
ing rates  were  maintained."  With  the 
Allied  shipbuilding  base  included,  the 
U.S./NATO  sustainable  naval  force 
would  be  1,047  vessels.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  very  stressful  sea  control 
requirements  inujosed  upon  the 
United  States  and  NATO  navies  man- 
date a  naval  force  that  is  much  larger 
than  the  Soviet  force,  if  we  are  to  safe- 
guard our  security  interests.  The  num- 
ben  quoted  in  the  report  are  too  close 
for  comfdrt,  given  the  vastly  differing 
defense  requirements  of  the  Soviet 
and  U.S.;^ATO  alliances. 

TWs  "too  close  for  comfort"  trend  is 
reinforced  in  the  section  of  the  report 
entitled  "Comparison  of  Ship  Deliv- 
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erles,  1970-79."  Comparing  only 
United  States  and  Soviet  shipbuilding 
in  the  period,  the  Soviet  Union  out- 
built the  United  States  in  numben  of 
ships  by  129  percent.  With  the  NATO 
shlpbuilden  factored  in,  that  margin 
shrinks  to  18  percent.  Soviet  ship- 
building tonnage  in  that  period  ex- 
ceeds NATO  production  by  1  percent. 
If  the  two  alliances  had  similar  securi- 
ty requirements,  as  we  do  in  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  area,  we  might  say  that  a 
rough  parity  had  been  achieved.  How- 
ever, anything  less  than  overwhelming 
NATO  numerical  and  technological  su- 
periority on  the  high  seas  is  risky,  at 
best. 

While  the  shipbuilding  trends  cited 
in  the  report  may  afford  some  comfort 
to  those  analysts  who  will  accept 
rough  numerical  parity,  it  needs  to  be 
noted  that  trends  do  not  go  to  war. 
personnel  and  hardware  go  to  war. 
UA/NATO  forces  today,  in  1983, 
would  have  to  face  a  modem  Soviet 
Navy  consisting  of  1,324  surface  com- 
batants, 367  submarines,  770  auxiliary 
vessels,  1,555  naval  aircraft— including 
100  Backfire  bombera— 62  Indlistic  mis- 
sile submarines  with  over  950  missiles, 
and  several  hundred  maritime  trans- 
port vessels. 

While  we  can  debate  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  the  Soviet  naval  upgrades 
until  the  cows  come  home,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  following  recent  develop- 
ments in  Soviet  naval  forces:  The  Ty- 
phoon submarine  has  test-fired  a 
MIRV'd  missUe,  and  a  second  Ty- 
phoon has  been  launched;  there  are 
now  three  Kiev  class  VSTOL  aircraft 
carriere  in  operation,  with  a  fourth  re- 
cently launched,  and  the  already- 
noted  CVN  program  proceeding;  four 
new  classes  of  surface  combatants  are 
in  series  production,  including  new 
cruise  missile,  air-defense,  and  antisub- 
marine capable  vessels;  five  Soviet 
shipyards  continue  to  augment  the 
largest  submarine  force  in  the  world 
with  such  advanced  vessels  as  the 
Oscar  cruise  missile  submarine,  two  of 
which  have  already  been  launched. 

These  are  the  trends  which  will  dic- 
tate control  of  the  seas  through  the 
1990's  and  beyond,  and  I  am  distressed 
at  the  prospect  that,  at  some  indeter- 
minate future  point,  the  control  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  mili- 
tary land  power,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Seafaring  nations  require  sea  control 
to  insure  their  security,  and  I  fear  that 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  may 
learn  this  lesson  the  hard  way.* 
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TVA'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  FUPPO.  Mx.  Speaker,  today  we 
proudly  observe  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  TVA. 

I  suggest  that  the  child  is  doing 
quite  well  and  has  made  its  parents 
justifiably  proud,  with  a  record  of 
public  service  unequaled  in  its  field. 

Fifty  yean  ago  today,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  TVA 
Act,  recognizing  it  as  a  noble  experi- 
ment that  he  hoped  would  help  seven 
States  escape  the  iron  fist  of  poverty, 
despair,  and  hopelessness. 

In  1933,  TVA  was  envisioned  as  a 
"bridge  over  troubled  waten"  for  Ten- 
nessee and  portions  of  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Virginia. 

The  seven-State  service  area  had  a 
per  capita  income  of  $168  per  year— 45 
percent  of  the  national  average. 
Today,  the  service  area  has  a  per 
capita  income  of  $7,378.  We  still  have 
not  caught  up,  but  per  capita  income 
is  75  percent  of  the  national  average. 

Some  97  percent  of  our  farms  had  no 
electricity.  Now,  more  than  97  percent 
of  our  farms  are  electrified. 

Last  year,  TVA  sold  108.5  kilowatts 
of  electricity— by  far  the  most  of  any 
utility  to  its  2.7  million  customen. 

Oiu-  homes,  and  even  some  court- 
houses,, were  often  flooded.  Our  chil- 
dren had  malaria.  Our  land  was  erod- 
ing. Our  worken  had  no  jobs.  Our  soil 
was  poor.  Our  education  was  the  worst 
in  the  Nation.  And  our  spirits  were  at 
rock  bottom. 

TVA  came  and  electrified  our  farms. 
Promoted  industrial  development. 
Brought  plants  to  utilize  the  chev 
power.  Taught  agriculture  to  our 
farmen.  Taught  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation to  our  children.  Tamed  our 
river,  made  it  navigable  and  a  work- 
horse for  commerce.  Reclaimed  our 
land.  And  lifted  our  spirits  from  the 
depths  of  utter  despair. 

The  TVA  still  has  problems.  Several 
yean  ago.  it  started  a  building  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  escalating  demand 
for  electric  power. 

The  oil-producing  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  got  together  and  decided 
they  could  get  more  for  their  scarce 
resource.  Oil  prices  skyrocketed,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  prices  for  all  other 
fuels.  Cheap  energy  was  gone  forever, 
as  we  now  recognize. 

TVA  soon  saw,  as  did  most  every, 
large  utility  in  the  Nation,  that  it  did 
not  need  all  the  generating  capacity  it 
had  started.  It  had  to  stop  buUding 
several  nuclear  plants.  But  the  work 
already  done,  and  the  equipment  pur- 
chased, had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was  a 
painful  and  costly  lesson. 
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Rates  skyrocketed  and  the  ratepay- 
ers screamed.  TVA  lost  many  of  its 
supporters.  Some  16.000  workers  had 
to  be  laid  off. 

TVA  had  overtmUt.  But  the  day  wlU 
come  whm  we  do  need  that  generating 
capacity,  and  more.  But  even  that  co- 
lossal problon  is  being  corrected,  if 
not  overecMose. 

Last  AprH.  TVA  announced  its  first 
rate  decr««se  in  20  years.  It  still  sells 
power  for  almost  2  cents  less  than  the 
national  average. 

During  the  past  few  years.  TVA  has 
cut  in  half  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  its  coal-fired  steam  plants. 

In  1977.  58  of  63  ooal-buming  plants 
did  not  meet  stricter  environmental 
standards.  Today.  58  of  those  63  plants 
are  in  ccnnpliance.  Today.  TVA  is  a  na- 
tional leader  in  nuclear-powered  gen- 
erating plants. 

The  agency  has  made  great  strides 
in  becoming  a  more  open,  public 
agency.  E^en  Common  Cause  says 
TVA  is  one  of  the  most  open  of  all 
public  agencies. 

The  point  is.  TVA  is  meeting  today's 
problems  head  on.  just  as  it  met  head 
on  the  staggering  economic  problems 
of  the  1930's. 

Even  the  New  Torii  Times  caUs  it 
"the  most  effective  regional  develop- 
ment agency." 

Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
rudely  shocked  into  a  new  reality— the 
unpleasant  notion  that  cheap  power 
was  gone  forever. 

It  was  a  lesson  hard  to  learn,  and 
even  harder  to  accept.  It  was  a  trau- 
matic experience  that  changed  our 
way  of  thinking,  if  ever  so  gradually. 

It  was  an  experience  that  signifi- 
cantly and  adversely  changed  our  life- 
styles. 

The  Nation  reacted  in  many  ways. 
First  we  cursed  the  Arabs.  Then  we 
blamed  the  power  and  light  company. 

nnally  we  began  to  look  for  an- 
swers. Some  were  obvious:  build  small- 
er cars.  Concentrate  on  shifting  our 
energy  emphasis  from  leisurely  con- 
sumption to  necessary  conservation. 
More  importantly,  we  began  looking 
for  viable  alternatives. 

New  answers,  of  course,  did  not  come 
quickly.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  program  that  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  certain  alternatives.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram initiated  by  TVA.  which  I  feel  is 
blessed  with  vision  and  enormous  po- 
tential. It  is  a  program  which  offers 
genuine  promise  for  helping  to  solve 
our  energy  problems  over  the  long 
term. 

I  speak  of  TVA's  biomass  fuels  pro- 
gram, based  at  the  agency's  National 
Fertilizer  Development  Center  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  Ala. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this 
promising  biomass  program  is  in  full 
swing  on  TVA's  50th  anniversary.  For 
the  last  half  century  TVA  has  nur- 
tured our  resources,  keeping  our  air 
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and  water  among  the  cleanest  in  the 
industrialized  world,  while  taming  a 
river. 

It  used  that  formerly  wild  river  to 
bring  electricity,  and  therefore  light, 
power,  and  Jobs  to  a  poor,  rural  region 
of  oiu*  country.  It  helped  stop  our  life- 
giving  topeoll  from  being  prey  to  the 
winds  and  the  rains. 

And  now.  stiU  looking  forward  and 
tji*iitig  our  problems  head  on.  it  is  ex- 
amining two  of  the  world's  thorniest 
problems— shortages  of  food  and  fuel. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  sulfur-coated 
urea?  India  has.  It.  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions all  over  the  world,  uses  this  TVA- 
developed  fertilizer  to  nourish  its  rice 
crops  that  help  feed  its  growing  popu- 
lation. Though  most  Americans,  even 
those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  may 
never  have  heard  of  the  NFDC,  lead- 
ers and  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world  have,  and  they  come  to  see  it 
and  to  learn.  They  learn  about  not 
only  urea-14,  but  about  all  the  seem- 
ingly miraculous  fertilizers  that  are  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  our  farms 
that  our  parents  never  thought  possi- 
ble. 

And  this  partnership  of  our  Federal 
Government,  our  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  and  our  people  is 
taking  the  lead  in  another  area  on 
which  our  future  depends — developing 
fuels  that  will  someday  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  AyotoUah's  of  this 
world.  TVA  is  involved  in  a  biomass 
program.  Just  as  it  took  a  long  de- 
structive river  that  was  often  unnavi- 
gable  and  made  it  a  highway  for  boats 
and  barges  and  a  source  of  energy,  it  is 
taking  the  low-grade  hardwood  trees 
of  the  valley  and  producing  fuel. 
Someday  it  will  be  able  to  use  these 
trees  as  well  as  other  crops,  and 
produce  one-third  of  the  fuel  that  this 
region  needs. 

Someday,  with  leadership  and  exper- 
tise such  as  that  exhibited  in  the  work 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
this  Nation  may  not  have  to  worry  ss 
much  about  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  the  shieks  of  the  East 
cut  off  our  oil,  we  can  produce  our 
own  fuel. 

TVA  continues  to  look  forward  while 
maintaining  what  is  best  about  our 
past.  It  is  doing  Just  what  it  did  in  the 
beginning.  It  is  maldng  the  b«st  of 
what  we  have  at  hand.  And  not  only 
the  Tennessee  Valley  benefits,  the 
entire  world  is  more  livable  because  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

An  engine  built  in  1933  might  well 
be  running  out  of  steam  long  before 
now.  But  the  factory  that  built  the 
engine  can  be  part  of  a  thriving  corpo- 
ration. 

Though  TVA  was  built  in  1933, 
today  it  is  still  a  factory  for  research, 
technology,  and  innovation  that  is  de- 
signed to  make  our  lives  richer  and  the 
whole  world  a  better  place. 

How  quicldy  we  forget. 
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TVA  has  experienced  some  troubled 
waters,  but  it  is  still  the  same  basic 
factory  for  change  that  made  it  the 
best  regional  development  agency  and 
a  world-recognized  model  for  resource 
development. 

Ask  the  old  folks. 

TVA's  strongest  supporters  are  the 
old  folks.  Just  as  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  are 
among  our  greatest  patriots,  so  are  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  before  TVA.  its  strongest  sup- 
porters. 

Tes.  TVA  was  Roosevelt's  "Bridge 
Over  Troubled  Waters"  during  the 
Great  Depression.  The  noble  experi- 
ment wotked  like  few  others  ever 
have. 

But  it  can  be  a  bridge  that  leads  to 
even  greater  accomplishments,  bene- 
fits, and  horizons  if  we  stay  with  it. 
nurture  it  and  demand  that  it  live  up 
to  its  heritage.* 
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FAIRNESS  COMMITTEE  AND 
DEFUNDING  THE  LEFT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CEOKGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  IB.  1983 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Much  has  been 
entered  in  this  Congrkssional  Rbcoro 
the  last  few  days  from  the  April  1983 
issue  of  Conservative  Digest  on  the 
matter  of  some  $40  billion  being  ex- 
pended annually  for  causes  not  be- 
lieved in  by  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace  and 
should  be  eliminated.  It  is  especially 
disgraceful  for  while  individuals  and 
organizations  reap  the  fruit  of  the 
hard-worldng  American,  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  support  such  activity— do 
not  support  the  defense  of  these 
United  SUtes. 

Now  there  is  an  organization  called 
the  Fairness  Committee  Against  Tax 
Funded  Politics— and  funded  from  the 
private  sector  I  might  add— which  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  body  and 
Members'  constituencies.  So  more  may 
be  luiown  about  this  organization  I 
share  the  article,  "Fairness  Committee 
Fights  Taxpaid  Politics"  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  hopefully,  their  constitu- 
ents. From  the  April  1983  issue  of 
Conservative  Digest,  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

Fairnkss  Comurm  Figrts  Taxpaid 

POUTICS 

Defund  the  Left— Now.  That  was  the  mes- 
sase  given  by  Conservative  Caucus  National 
Director  Howard  Phillips  and  Conservative 
Digest  Publisher  Richard  Viguerie  at  a  press 
conference  in  April  1982  when  they  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  to  Defund  the  Left,  a  non- 
profit organisation. 

It  was  the  realisation  of  the  growing 
danger  to  traditional  American  values  from 
federally  funded  left-wing  political  advocacy 


groups  that  led  Phillips  and  Ylguoie  to  Join 
with  other  leading  conaervattvai  and  tight 
this  abuse  of  taxpayers'  banl-canied  dollara 
The  orgsaisation  grew  through  the  ef- 
forts of  ita  ttrectois:  FhlUips  and  Viguerie: 
Free  the  Ea^e  President  Neal  Blair.  Nation- 
al Conservative  PoUticsl  Aetkm  Committee 
(NCPAC)  Ohairman  John  (Terry)  Dirian: 
Moral  Maibrity  Vice  President  Ronald 
Godwin:  an4  CMnmittee  for  tbe  Survival  of 
a  Free  Congreas  Director  Paul  Weyrlch. 

They  hav*  devoted  consldersltle  time  and 
money  to  oombat  this  critical  dancer.  In 
spite  of  full  schedules,  they  continue  to 
meet  weekly  ttecauae  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant priority  for  coniervatives  than  to 
stop  the  flow  of  bUlions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
used  to  fund  the  left-wing's  domestic  and 
foreign  political  agenda. 

Last  fall  the  Committee  was  renamed  The 
Fairness  Committee  Against  Tax  Funded 
Politics  and  John  Houston,  fonner  chief  lob- 
byist with  the  Public  Service  Reaeareh 
Cotmcll.  was  hired  as  Executive  Director. 

As  Houston  said,  "The  FSimea  Commit- 
tee's purpose  is  simple:  Defund  the  I^ft— 
not  next  year,  not  in  bits  and  pieces,  but 
now  and  completely." 

The  Urban  Institute  estimates  that 
100.000  non-profit  organisations  receive  $40 
billion  In  contracts  and  granU  every  year- 
even  if  only  10  percent  engage  in  liberal  po- 
litical advocacy,  that's  10.000  recehring  M 
billion  a  year. 

With  a  budget  less  than  $100.000— all 
raised  through  private  contributions  (unlike 
its  opponents)— and  a  small  staff,  tbe  Com- 
mittee, together  with  other  groups,  has 
made  progress  in  the  fight  against  the  thou- 
sands of  fe(|eraUy  subsidised  left-wing  politi- 
cal advocates. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  issued  guidelines  in  January  1963 
which  will  have  a  similar  effect.  Although 
these  guidelines  have  been  withdrawn  to  be 
rewritten.  OMB  officials  promise  they  will 
be  re-issued  shortly. 

The  Committee  has  also  been  testifying 
before  Congreas  on  the  misuse  of  taxpayer 
monies,  and  is  organising  conservative 
groups  in  Washington  into  a  united  front 
worldng  to  defund  the  left. 

The  fight  Is  on  several  fronts— from  re- 
search on  federal  funding  of  nuclear  freeze 
and  unilateral  disarmament  forces,  to  ex- 
posing government  subsidies  to  pro-abortion 
feminists  groups  and  labor  unions. 

The  "Tax-Funded  PoUUes  Congressional 
Rating,"  issued  by  the  Fairness  Committee, 
gives  voters  an  opportunity  to  Judge  their 
Congressmen's  and  Senators'  records  on 
dozens  of  votes  concerning  Legal  Services 
Corporation  funding,  protalliitions  of  federal 
dollars  for  lobbying,  and  other  matters.  In 
the  Senate,  staunch  conservatives  Bill  Arm- 
strong (R-Colo.).  Barry  Ooldwater  (R-Ariz.). 
Gordon  Humphrey  IK-VM.),  James 
McClure  (R-Idaho),  and  Jesse  Helms  (R- 
N.C.)  were  among  the  15  senators  to  earn 
perfect  100  scores.  Big-spending  liberals 
Alan  Craaston  (D-Callf.),  Gary  Hart  (D- 
Colo.).  Charles  Mathiss  (R-Md.).  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  and  Howard  Mets- 
enbaum  (D-Ohlo)  were  but  S  of  tbe  19  scor- 
ing big  fat  zeroes. 

According  to  Houston,  the  Fairness  Com- 
mittee has  two  main  go^  for  1983: 

First,  pwsing  a  biU  introduced  by  Senator 
Roger  Jepsen  (R-Iowa)  which  would  provide 
criminal  penalties  fw-hatta  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  lobby  found  guflty  of  using  federal 
dollars  for  political  purposes. 

Its-second  goal  is  to  mske  sure  that  exami- 
nation of  tax-funded  lobbies  is  msde  an  es- 
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■entlal  part  of  the  budgetary  process.  Fair- 
aeu  Committee  leaders  are  pushing  for  full- 
fledged  bearings  in  every  authorizing  com- 
mittee in  Congress.  They  hope  to  educate 
Congress  -and  the  public— on  the  extent  of 
such  abuses. 

They  have  a  big  job  on  their  tiands.  But 
they  can't  fight  the  thousands  of  federally- 
funded  left-wing  organizations  alone.* 
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ISRAEL'S  3STH  ANNIVERSARY 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HAGGIN 
COOPER 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KEMTOCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  word 
of  mouth  in  a  small  town  is  the  best 
advertiser,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  learn 
that  Time  magazine  heard  the  mes- 
sage from  our  smaU  town,  George- 
town. Ky. 

John  Haggin  Cooper,  of  George- 
town, was  named  Time  magazine 
"Quality  Dealer  of  1983"  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  smallest  volimie 
dealer  of  the  14  national  winners  to 
date,  selling  10  or  11  new  cars  or 
trucks  every  month. 

Some  of  the  "biggest"  men  I  know 
come  from  small  towns,  and  John 
Haggin  Cooper  is  the  latest  example  of 
hometown  boy  making  good. 

I  could  not  be  prouder  of  John 
Haggin,  because  his  reputation  as  a 
man  who  will  treat  customers  fairly, 
who  can  be  trusted,  and  who  also  con- 
tributes to  his  commimity  has 
stretched  all  the  way  to  such  nketropo- 
lises  as  Lexington,  Winchester,  Cynth- 
iana.  Frankfort— and  beyond. 

As  John  Haggin  Cooper's  Congress- 
man. I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
CoMGRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  feature 
about  him.  written  in  the  May  issue  of 
Automotive  Elxecutive.* 


MEMO  TO  A  LAW-AND-ORDER 
PRESIDENT  FROM  A  MERE 
MEMBER— RE  DRAGGING  THIS 
COUNTRY  INTO  OTHER  PEO- 
PLE'S WARS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIAIf  A 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
does  not  say  you  cannot  do  it  unless 
you  are  sneaky.  The  law  says  you 
cannot  do  it. 

The  most  recent  one  we  got  into  ran 
up  an  as  yet  unpaid  tab  of 
$400,000,000,000.33. 

Balanced-budgetly  yours,  Andrew 
Jacobs.  Jr.* 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OFMAXTLARD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
Join  in  the  celebration  of  Israel's  35th 
anniversary.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
eloquent  words  of  a  gifted  writer, 
David  Polish,  which  decribe  Israel's 
search  for  identity: 

Israel  contains  the  secret  of  survival  for  us 
all  because  through  it  the  Jewish  people  has 
demonstrated  the  historically  unprecedent- 
ed capacity  to  undergo  resurrection.  *  *  * 
To  have  crawled  out  of  the  sewers  of 
Warsaw,  the  barracks  of  Auschwitz,  the  for- 
ests of  Poland,  and  to  give  birth  to  a  people 
again  is  a  marvel  that  no  deterministic  in- 
terpretation of  history,  no  economic  dialec- 
tics, can  possibly  cope  with.  •  •  •  No  one 
should  dare  to  speculate  about  the  meaning 
of  Auschwitz  and  deny  its  victims  the  title 
of  martyr.  The  capacity  of  a  people  to  face 
the  demonic  in  man  and  to  overwhelm  its 
own  fate  is  a  vindication  not  only  of  this 
people,  Israel,  but  of  the  spirit  of  man,  flick-  . 
erlng  desperately  in  the  dark  night  of 
human  anguish.  If  there  is  no  meaning  in 
Auschwitz,  there  is  transcendent  meaning  in 
remembering  Auschwitz  from  the  midst  of  a 
people  reborn  to  be  a  witness  to  the  world. 
If  there  is  no  meaning  in  Auschwitz,  there  is 
meaning  in  the  surge  of  hope  released  by 
the  reality  of  Israel. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  honor  that  I 
salute  the  people  of  Israel  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  great  nation.  Since 
that  day  in  May  1948,  the  courageous 
men  and  women  of  Israel  have  trans- 
formed a  barren  desert  into  a  flower- 
ing oasis.  This  physical  transformation 
of  the  State  of  Israel  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  resources  of  its  citi- 
zens. We  see  this  burgeoning  growth 
reflected  in  Israel's  scholarly  universi- 
ties, internationally  known  and  re- 
spected artists  and  writers,  notable  sci- 
entific achievements  and  its  democrat- 
ic form  of  government.  The  agonizing 
yet  always  hopeful  search  of  the 
Jewish  people  for  a  homeland  has  un- 
earthed a  tressure,  a  treasure  whose 
physical  attributes  sparkle  like  pre- 
cious Jewels  in  the  Middle  Eastern  sun. 
This  treasure  reveals  a  State  that  on 
May  15  is  35  years  old  but  whose  spir- 
itual essence  reflects  a  heritage  Whose 
historical  roots  date  thousands  of 
years.* 


NUCLEAR    EXPLOSIVE    CONTROL 
ACT  WOULD  CURB  PROLIFERA- 

noN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  proud  to  Join  Congressman  Rich- 
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ASD  L.  Oi'iuKOM  in  introducing  a 
mi^jor  piece  of  nonproliferation  legis- 
lation that  would  reverse  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  of  allowing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  material  that  can  be 
used  to  build  nuclear  bombs. 

The  Nuclear  Explosives  Control  Act 
of  1983.  which  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Gakt  Habt  and 
Senator  Alam  Cbakstoh.  would  sharp- 
ly restrict  worldwide  commerce  in  nu- 
clear-explosive material  such  as  Pluto- 
nium and  highly  enriched  uranium. 

Two  weeks  ago.  an  historic  vote  was 
taken  in  the  House  on  the  nuclear 
f reeie  resolution. 

That  freeae  resolution  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  growing  grassroots  movement 
across  this  country  that  has  focused 
on  the  dangerous  nuclear  arms  race 
the  Reagan  administration  is  prepared 
to  heat  up  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  what  has  largely  escaped  grass- 
roots attention  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  2  years,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  not  only  been  heating  up  the 
arms  race,  it  has  been  selling  out  our 
nonproUferation  policy  and  encourag- 
ing the  spread  of  bombmaking  materi- 
al. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  prolifera- 
tion is  our  hidden  kiUer. 

A  majority  of  Americans  believe  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  used  one  day. 
But  what  they  do  not  realize  is  that 
the  nation  using  them  probably  will 
not  be  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  will  be  a  Galtieri  dropping  a  bomb 
on  a  fleet  of  ships  or  a  Qadhafi  shov- 
ing one  out  of  a  747.  And  that  bomb 
will  have  been  built  from  material  the 
United  States  or  another  country  has 
supplied. 

This  week,  we  are  debating  whether 
we  should  deploy  1.000  MX  warheads. 
But  if  we  stick  to  the  Reagan  policy  of 
promoting  plutonium  technologies 
worldwide  like  they  were  tractors, 
there  will  be  enough  bombmaking  ma- 
terial spread  across  this  globe  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  hEK  warheads. 

And  the  debate  will  not  be  over  who 
has  the  bomb. 

It  will  be  over  who  does  not! 

For  an  administration  so  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat,  so 
worried  about  a  drain  of  militarily  re- 
lated technology,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  why  the  White  House  is  so  cavalier 
about  spreading  technology  that  pro- 
liferates the  nuclear  threat  from  other 
countries. 

It  is  like  we  are  worried  about  all  the 
doors  to  the  bank  being  closed  except 
the  back  door,  and  there  we  are  throw- 
ing out  the  money— or.  in  this  case, 
hawking  the  nuclear  hardware. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
probably  should  have  been  called  the 
Save  Our  NonproUferation  Policy  Act 
of  1983— because,  clearly,  nonproUf- 
eration has  become  an  endangered 
species  these  past  2  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  this  legislation  does  is  at  least 
put  us  back  on  the  right  track  with 
nonproUferation. 

It  represents  only  a  begiiming. 

But  I  hope  it  represents  a  beginning 
for  the  grassroots  in  this  country. 

And  I  hope  the  grassroots  begin  to 
recognize  that  we  not  only  need  a 
freeze  on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  we 
need  a  freeze  on  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  undercut  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  nuclear  nonproUferation  in 
the  foUowing  ways: 

First.  It  eliminated  the  ban  of  the 
previous  two  administrations  on  do- 
mestic reprocessing  of  plutonium  from 
spent  fuel,  and  promoted  reprocessing, 
plutonium  use,  and  breeder  develop- 
ment at  home  and  abroad. 

Second.  It  explored  the  option  of 
using  Plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel 
of  commercial  nuclear  powerplants  for 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons. 
When  the  administration  refused  to 
rule  out  this  option.  Congress  passed  a 
law  banning  the  use  of  commercial 
Plutonium  for  atom  bombs. 

Third.  It  explored  with  Mexico  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  exports  of  enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  technology  as 
an  inducement  for  Mexico  to  buy 
power  reactors  from  the  United 
States.  These  talks  continued  untU 
Mexico  canceled  its  entire  nuclear 
power  program  due  to  financial  diffi- 
ciilties. 

Fourth.  It  advocated  repeal  of  the 
Glenn/Symington  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  had 
barred  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  nations  pursuing  unsafeguard- 
ed  uranium  enrichment  and  plutoni- 
um separation  programs.  The  adminis- 
tration persuaded  Congress  to  exempt 
Pakistan  from  the  required  cutoff  of 
assistance  under  Glenn/Symington, 
and  reinstated  $3.2  biUion  in  mUitary 
and  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan 
despite  Pakistan's  ongoing  efforts  to 
develop  an  atomic  bomb. 

Fifth.  It  relieved  Brazil  of  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  pay  a  $20  mUlion 
penalty  to  the  United  States  for  pur- 
chasing nuclear  fuel  from  a  non-U.S. 
source  for  its  first  power  reactor.  Pre- 
viously, the  United  States  held  Brazil 
to  its  contractual  obligation  to  pur- 
chase the  uranium  from  the  United 
States.  The  NonproUferation  Act  bars 
the  United  States  from  exporting  the 
uraniimi  to  Brazil  until  Brazil  agrees 
to  accept  safeguards  on  all  of  its  nucle- 
ar faciUtles. 

Sixth.  It  assisted  a  U.S.  uranium 
broker  to  find  the  fuel  needed  by 
South  Africa  to  operate  its  first  nucle- 
ar powerplant.  Under  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act,  South  Africa, 
like  Brazil,  could  not  receive  uranium 
enriched  in  the  United  States  until 
South  Africa  agreed  to  safeguards  on 
aU  its  nuclear  faculties.  The  adminis- 
tration  is  now  preparing  to  reUeve 
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South  Africa  of  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  purchase  this  fuel  from  the 
United  States  and  also  to  reUeve 
South  Africa  of  its  obligation  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  obtaining  the  fuel  from 
non-U.S.  sources. 

Seventh.  It  approved  the  export  of 
helium-3,  a  sensitive  nuclear  material, 
and  two  powerful  reactors  appUcable 
to  nuclear  weapons  design,  to  South 
Africa,  despite  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  refuses  to  ratify  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  or  to  accept 
safeguards  on  aU  its  nuclear  activities. 

Eighth.  It  arranged  for  France  to 
serve  as  the  alternative  suppUer  of 
uranium  fuel  to  India.  India,  like 
Brazil  and  South  Africa,  is  ineligible  to 
receive  nuclear  fuel  from  the  United 
States  untU  it  accepts  safeguards  on 
aU  its  nuclear  activities.  India  refuses 
to  accept  the  U.S.  position  that  safe- 
guards on  Plutonium  in  nuclear  fuel 
supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
France  should  continue  to  apply  after 
1993.  when  the  United  States-India 
agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation  ex- 
pires. The  United  States  gave  the  go- 
ahead  to  France  to  step  in  as  an  alter- 
native supplier  anyway. 

Ninth.  It  approved  the  export  by  an 
American  company  of  a  powerful  com- 
puter via  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to 
Argentina  for  use  in  an  Argentine 
heavy  water  plant.  Heavy  water  is  a 
key  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  bombs.  Argentina  has  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty  or  to  agree  to  accept 
safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear  activities. 

Tenth.  It  approved  Japanese  reproc- 
essing of  Plutonium  from  U.S. -origin 
spent  fuel  in  greater  quantities,  for  a 
longer  period,  and  under  fewer  restric- 
tions than  had  been  required  by  the 
previous  administration. 

Eleventh.  It  exported  advanced  laser 
technology  to  France  and  West  Ger- 
many that  can  be  applied  to  process- 
ing nuclear  materials  for  use  in  weap- 
ons. 

Twelfth.  It  prepared  for  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  a  demonstration  of 
safeguards  equipment  at  the  stiU-in- 
complete  Barnwell  nuclear  reprocess- 
ing plant  in  South  Carolina.  The  dem- 
onstration would  involve  the  transfer 
of  reprocessing  technology  that  can  be 
applied  to  producing  nuclear-weapons 
material. 

Thirteenth.  It  offered  to  export  ura- 
nium enrichment  technology,  which 
can  be  appUed  to  nuclear  weapons,  to 
Australia. 

Fourteenth.  Negotiating  with  other 
nuclear  suppliers  a  "trigger  list"  of 
sensitive  nuclear  items  that  could  be 
exported  if  the  receiving  country 
agrees  to  accept  safeguards  on  the  fa- 
culty buUt  with  these  items.  These 
talks  serve  to  legitimize  commerce  in 
such  sensitive  nuclear  technology  as 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  that 
should  not  be  exported  at  aU  because 
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safeguard^  cannot  be  effectively  vp- 
pUed. 

Fifteenth.  It  downgraded  the  impor- 
tance of.  and  cut  funding  for.  nonpro- 
Uferation operations  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

The  leglslaUon  we  are  introducing 
today  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
versing the  2  years  of  damage  this  ad- 
ministration has  done  to  our  nonpro- 
Uferation poUcy.  It  would  strengthen 
the  1978  Nuclear  NonproUferation 
Act.  which  this  administration  has 
been  trying  to  circumvoit.  It  would  re- 
strict overseas  commerce  in  plutoni- 
um. which  this  administration  seems 
willing  to  spread  around  the  world. 
And  it  would  require  the  United  States 
to  take  a  leadership  role  in  nonproUf- 
eration efforts,  which  this  administra- 
tion has  been  unwilling  to  assume  so 
far.* 


AN  ALASKAN  POINT  OP  VIEW 


Bor 


)N.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVBS 


Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  recently  contacted  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Nome.  Alaska,  who  expressed 
his  concerns  about  nuclear  warfare.  To 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  his  views 
on  this  subject,  he  composed  the  "Nu- 
clear Disarmamotta"  in  which  he  sug- 
gests the  actions  that  can  be  taken  to 
avoid  nuclear  war. 

WhUe  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  aU  df  the  sentiments  and  sugges- 
tions for  action  that  are  contained  in 
the  document,  I  do  think  it  appropri- 
ate that  other  Members  be  aware  of 
them.  In  addition.  I  think  it  important 
that  this  House  be  aware  of  the 
number  of  dedicated  Americans  who 
live  in  my  State.  Contrary  to  popular 
myth.  Alaska  is  not  a  SUte  covered  by 
glaciers  or  composed  entirely  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  that  must  somehow  be 
preserved  regardless  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  Uve  their.  Alaska  is  a 
vital  and  important  part  of  the  United 
States,  populated  by  citizens  who  care 
deeply  about  what  their  Government 
and  theii*  country  is  doing.  As  in  any 
other  pait  of  this  Nation,  the  views  of 
my  constituents  vary  on  different 
issues.  Nevertheless,  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  with  needs  and 
desires,  hopes  and  fears,  just  like 
other  Americans.  Although  the  geog- 
raphy and  climate  of  Alaska  some- 
times require  that  we  do  things  differ- 
ently than  the  lower  48.  Alaskans  are 
Americans  and  ask  to  be  treated  as 
such. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Daniel  Bloom's  "Nu- 
clear Disarmamotta"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tbe  NtrcLEAB  Disarmamotta 
(By  Daniel  Halevi  Bloom) 
Oo  placidly  amid  the  scorched  cities  and 
the  burning  bodies  and  remember  what 
peace  there  once  was  on  this  Earth.  As  far 
as  poasible  open  up  your  eyes  to  the  alarm- 
ing rate  of  arms  buildup  and  try  to  think  of 
alternatives,  for  we  pass  ttUs  way  but  once. 
The  anna  race  is  becoming  absurd  if  not  sta- 
tisticaUy  insane.  We  are  all  sisters  and 
brothers  of  this  fragile  planet  with  its 
nation-states  and  their  devastating  arma- 
ments, and  nuclear  war  will  only  mean  one 
thing:  mutually-assured-destruction  (MAD). 
March  peacefully  in  large  united  groups  to 
protest  this  insanity  and  send  messages  to 
those  who  represent  you  in  Congress,  Par- 
Uamoit  of  the  Politburo.  Write  also  to  your 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations  and 
teU  them  of  your  fears  and  your  tremblings. 
When  you  see  the  arms  race  proliferate, 
counsel  the  nations  of  the  world  to  spend 
their  monies  more  wisely  and  for  human 
benefit.  Go  out  among  your  fellow  citizens 
and  cross  borders  and  boundaries  to  spread 
the  word  of  disarmament.  There  is  no 
reason  under  the  sim  for  nations  to  frighten 
other  nations  and  a  war  will  solve  nothing 
although  it  might  end  everything.  There 
can  be  no  victor  in  the  holocaust  that  is  so 
possible. 

With  your  determination  and  your  love  of 
life,  strive  to  convince  others  of  the  need  for 
worldwide  disarmament  and  be  true  to  your 
own  convictions  and  insights.  Believe  in  the 
future  and  work  for  peace.  You  are  not 
alone.* 


HOW  GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED 
GROUPS  FLEECE  YOU  THE 
TAXPAYER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  body  takes  the  total  hypo- 
critical position  that  we  have  to  cut 
the  defense  capability  of  these  United 
States,  or  the  poor  will  suffer,  then 
the  American  people  should  be  told 
the  truth. 

Thanks  to  the  April  1983  issue  of 
Conservative  Digest,  the  American 
people  can  be  told  the  truth.  Just  one 
quote  from  the  News  release  from 
Conservative  Digest  effective  May  3. 
1983,  teUs  it  aU: 

Citing  the  Urban  Institute's  estimate  that 
100.000  non-profit  organizations  receive  $40 
billion  in  contracts  and  grants  each  year, 
this  issue  of  CD  contains  an  analysis  of  Fed- 
eral funding  of  Iit>eral  organizations  en- 
gaged in  political  advocacy  by  Reagan  ad- 
ministration appointees. 

The  Robin  Hood  of  yesteryear  was 
symbolic  of  robbing  the  rich  and  truly 
sharing  with  the  poor.  The  motto  of 
the  totaUy  phony,  autocratic,  and  hyp- 
ocrite Robin  Hood  of  today  as  pouited 
out  in  a  cartoon  in  Conservative 
Digest  is: 

We  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the 
poor— keeping  only  enough  for  salaries, 
travel,  equipment,  depreciation,  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 
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If  such  a  motto  were  not  to  be  true, 
then  why  is  it  that  lawyers  of  today  go 
through  the  roof  when  threatened 
with  cutoff  of  taxpayer-funded  Legal 
Services  Corporation? 

WeU.  read  a  few  more  items  from 
Conservative  Digest  of  ^ril  1983  and 
ask  yourself  if  the  United  States 
should  f  imd  the  constitutionally  man- 
dated Department  of  Defense,  or  do 
we  lie  to  our  constituents  and  continue 
to  fund  the  professional  fleece  to  the 
tune  of  $40  billion?  "Government-Sup- 
ported Groups  Help  Liberals  Fleece 
Taxpayers,"  foUows: 

GOVERMMEHT-SUPPORTSD  GrOTTFS  HKLF 

Liberals  Fleece  Taxpaters 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  last  July 
tried  to  curb  the  spiraling  growth  of  food 
subsidies— but  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  (FRAC)  wouldn't  allow 
Reaganites  to  cut  the  budget.  An  attempt  to 
cut  the  costs  of  child  nutrition  programs  by 
$1.8  million— less  than  1  percent  of  the  sub- 
sidies for  children's  food— was  blocked  when 
FRAC  convinced  liberal  District  Court 
Judge  John  H.  Pratt  to  block  USDA  from 
implementing  its  miniscule  budget  cut. 

The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  has 
also  teamed  up  with  the  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute  in  Orlando,  Florida  to  teach 
poor  people's  lobbyists  in  "workshops  on 
the  legislative  process  and  block  grants." 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  two- 
thirds  of  FRAC's  1981  budget  was  taxpayer 
subsidized,  some  $600,000.  In  1982,  FRAC 
received  $120,000  in  federal  subsidies. 

These  subsidies  included  a  grant  in  July 
1982  from  the  Western  Law  Center  on  Law 
and  Poverty— a  national  support  center  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation— to  "con- 
vene regional  conferences  focusing  on  na- 
tional economic  policies."  Thanks  to  federal 
tax  dollars,  leftist  groups  will  be  treated  to 
"appropriate  responses  by  advocates  for  the 
poor,  minorities,  organized  labor,  etc."  in- 
volved in  "formulating  strategies  for  dealing 
with  current  political  and  economic  policies 
and  to  determine  how  to  implement  more 
viable  and  himiane  policies.  The  confer- 
ences are  intended  to  provide  opportunities 
for  constituencies  that  have  not  always 
joined  forces  in  the  past  to  do  so." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  FRAC  illegally  used  tax  dollars  to 
lobby  against  Reagan  administration  "work- 
fare"  proposals. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures (NCSL)  is  declaring  war  on  the 
Reagan  administration— and  wants  big  gov- 
ernment to  grow  even  more.  Calling  for  the 
federal  government  to  take  over  fimdlng  of 
welfare.  Medicaid,  and  food  stamps  from 
the  states,  Mary  Jane  (Sallagher  of  the 
NC:SL  said  that  sUtes  "cannot  take  any 
more  (federal)  cuts." 

The  NCSL  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
federal  cuts.  During  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, the  NCSL  has  gotten  a  September  1981 
grant  of  $184,489  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  3  grants 
from  the  E>epartment  of  Education:  an  AprU 

1981  grant  of  $40,000.  a  September  1981  ad- 
dition of  $10,000,  and  a  third  grant  in  Bdarch 

1982  of  $265,359;  3  grants  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation— one  in  April  1981  for 
$40,000,  and  2  in  September  1981  for  $10,000 
and  $68,997;  and  2  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  in  May  1982.  for 
$76,000. 
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The  BMt  Ln  Anseles  Community  Union 
(TELACU)  «•■  aet  up  to  help  poor  people 
escape  the  poverty  of  California  ghettoea. 
But  in  a  1M3  audit.  Department  of  Labor 
Inapecton.  aecordlnc  to  the  Loa  Angelea 
Time*,  aoeuaed  TELACU  of  "aquanderinc 
fnintQM  of  tax  dollara  throuch  deficient  fi- 
nancial controls.  Improper  investments, 
double  bOllns.  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
questionable  loans  to  employees  and  non-ex- 
iatent  restrainU  on  travel." 

Amoni  TELACU's  more  creative  uses  of 
federal  dollars  were: 

—giving  loana  of  federal  money  to 
TELACU  off  leers: 

—keeping  nearly  $357,000  in  interest  from 
federal  granU  TELACU  never  used; 

-reimbursing  a  $1,000  contribution  by 
TELACU's  general  counsel  to  the  Democrat- 
ic presidential  campaign  of  Senator  Alan 
Oanston  (D-Callf.): 

— payiiw  $23.000  in  rent  to  a  company 
owned  by  a  TELACU  vice-president: 

—investing  in  businesses  in  7  states,  as  far 
away  as  New  York,  and  far  removed  from 
the  ghettoes  TELACU  was  supposed  to 
serve. 

No  one  knows  how  many  tax  dollars  were 
given  to  TELACU:  the  biggest  grant,  howev- 
er, was  a  $38  million  subsidy  from  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  (C8A). 
Eighteen  federal  agencies  helped  provide 
TELACU  with  funds. 

One  TELACU  had  ite  federal  funds,  the 
Times  reports,  "they  lost  their  federal  iden- 
tity and  became  private  dollars— free  to  be 
spent  on  big  salaries,  fancy  cars,  personal 
loans,  worldwide  travel  and  plush  accommo- 
dations." 

Federal  investigators  may  never  leam  how 
much  money  was  wasted  on  TELACU.  due 
to  the  bysantine  shuffling  of  funds  between 
30  TELACU  subsidiaries  and  380  bank  ac- 
counts. "We  audited  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les." says  Don  Byrd.  regional  audit  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Los  Angeles, 
"and  that  was  simple  compared  to 
TELACU." 

The  left  wanU  an  over-regulated  economy 
to  be  burdend  even  more— and  friendly  bu- 
reaucraU  are  eager  to  help.  Carol  MacLen- 
nan,  an  anthropologist  at  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
(NHTSA)  is  ciirrently  teaching  an  8-part 
course  at  the  ultra-radical  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  on  "Health  and  Safety  Regu- 
lation: An  Agenda  for  1984." 

"In  response  to  nearly  a  decade  of  attack 
on  health  and  safety  regulation."  says  a  pro- 
motional brochure,  "this  course  will  be  a 
working  seminar  towards  developing  a  pro- 
gressive agenda  for  health  and  safety 
reform  for  1W4." 

Among  the  guest  lecturers:  Joan  Clay- 
brook,  long-time  Ralph  Nader  disciple  who 
ran  the  NBT8A  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. (The  course  runs  from  March  30 
untn  May  18.) 

In  Inequality  of  Sacrifice:  The  Impact  of 
the  Reagan  Budget  on  Women,  the  Coali- 
tion on  Women  and  the  Budget  charges 
that  "the  continued  effect  of  the  adminis- 
tration's budgets  of  the  last  three  years  is 
one  of  continued  pain.  These  efforts  can  no 
longer  charitably  be  seen  as  unintended 
consequences  of  budgetary  actions." 

The  Coalition  includes  SS  feminist  groups. 
Coalition  members  receiving  federal  funds 
include  at  least  the  following:  The  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citiaens,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Organization  for 
Women's    Legal    Defense    and    Education 
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Fund.  Nine  to  Five.  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women,  the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
and  Wom«n  USA. 

Among  the  parts  of  big  government  the 
Coalition  defends  are: 

Abortion.  "There  were  1.5  million  abor- 
tions in  IMl.  For  each  of  the  4.5  million 
who  were  able  to  benefit  from  the  national 
family  planning  program  last  year  there  was 
at  least  one  person  who  wanted  and  needed 
services,  and  could  not  obtain  them." 

Teenage  Sex.  Attacking  the  "squeal  rule" 
that  required  parental  notification  when 
the  government  supplies  birth  control  de- 
vices, the  Coalition  charges  that  "Barriers 
to  family  plaiming  services  must  be  elimi- 
nated, not  created,  especially  for  the  young 
women  whose  education,  lives,  and  futures 
are  disrupted  by  unwanted  teen  pregnan- 
cies." 

Affirmative  Action.  The  two  chief  affirm- 
ative action  agencies,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contracts  Compliance 
Programs,  are  both  having  their  budgets  in- 
creased next  year.  But  that  doesn't  satisfy 
the  feminist  lobby.  The  massive  budget  in- 
creases, the  Coalition  charged,  are  "too 
little,  too  Ute." 

At  least  one  signer  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  receiving  American  dollars.  Senator 
Jeremiah  Denton  (R-Ala.)  charges  that  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  "is  either  Soviet  controlled  or 
openly  sympathetic  with,  and  an  advocate 
for.  Communist  foreign  polio  objectives." 

In  August  1983.  a  Federal  appeals  court 
rules  that  tiny  Grove  City  College— which 
has  never  accepted  federal  aid— would  be 
forced  to  comply  with  federal  regulations 
that  barred  sex  discrimination.  "We'll  be 
forced  to  secularize  our  campus."  said  Grove 
City  president  Dr.  Charles  S.  MacKenzle. 
"This  means  that  any  private  institution 
can  be  brought  under  government  jurisdic- 
tion solely  because  some  of  its  students  may 
benefit  in  some  way  from  Government  lar- 
gesse." 

The  liberals,  however,  were  gloating  in  tri- 
umph over  the  decision.  "Colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  have  intentionally  refused 
federal  funds  cannot  shield  themselves  from 
their  civil  rights  responsibilities."  said  Mar- 
garet A.  Kohn  of  the  National  Women's 
Law  Center,  which  filed  a  brief  opposing 
Grove  City. 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center  has 
gotten  $181,400  in  tax  dollars  under  the 
Reagan  administration  from  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  Act  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  tried  to 
stop  environmentalists  from  getting  federal 
funds— but  a  liberal  judge  wouldn't  let  him. 
Watt  tried  to  block  environmenUlists  from 
getting  a  $59,500  reward  for  fighting  oil 
leases  in  Alaska.  But  liberal  judge  Aubrey 
Robinson  not  only  overturned  Watt's  ruling 
but  tripled  the  amount  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  forced  to  pay.  Robinson  even 
awarded  the  environmentalists  a  15-percent 
bonus  because  the  Interior  Department 
dared  to  try  to  defund  the  left. 

The  $330,400  in  Ux  dollars  went  to:  the 
North  Slope  Bureau  of  Alaska,  the  National 
WUdllfe  Federation,  and  the  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy. 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  isn't  the 
only  Reaganlte  forced  by  courts  to  subsidize 
his  environmentalist  enemies.  In  February 
1983.  liberal  judges  forced  then-Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  head  Anne  Bur- 
ford  to  pay  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Envi- 
roimiental  Defense  Fund  $99,405  in  federal 
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subsldie»-«ven  though  the  court  threw  out 
the  environmentalists'  case!  The  courU  re- 
warded the  enviroiunentaliat  lawyers  $90  an 
hour  for  taking  up  the  courts'  valuable 
time. 

A  newsletter.  "Federal  Attorney  Fee 
Awards  Reporter."  keeps  liberals  informed 
of  the  juiciest  ways  to  fight  government 
with  taxpayer  money. 

"Public-interest "  law  firms'  fees  for  suing 
the  government,  say  experts  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB).  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  $148  mUlion  by  1984.  OMB 
special  counsel  Michael  Horowitz  warns: 
"public-interest"  legal  subsidies  "are  a  cot- 
tage industry  right  now,  but  are  going  to  be 
big  business  if  left  unchecked." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  gave  a  grant  of  $98,088  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  in  January 
1983.  The  reason:  to  provide  "technical  as- 
sistance and  training"  to  "members  of  eligi- 
ble local  NAACP  affiliates"  in  4  states. 
NAACP  leaders  will  leam  how  to  "manage" 
billions  of  additional  federal  dollars  in  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grants. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
held  its  national  convention  in  Detroit  this 
past  June.  They  adopted  resolutions  far  re- 
moved from  the  concerns  of  the  elderly, 
supporting  national  health  insurance  and 
calling  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  "We  will  not  be 
robbed  to  pay  for  the  huge  war  machine,"  a 
Jubilant  delegate  told  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Daily  World. 

With  the  National  Coimcil,  however,  it's 
easy  to  see  who's  doing  the  robbing.  They're 
currently  living  high  off  the  hog— thanks  to 
a  $59,000,000  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Prison  Legal  Services  of  Michigan  is  de- 
fending Theodore  G.  Williams,  who  con- 
fessed to  brutally  murdering  7-year-old 
Sonya  SanU  Cruz  and  13-year-old  Laura  Jo 
Sutliffe.  Legal  Services  lawyers  argue  that 
Williams,  whose  history  of  mental  aberra- 
tion has  lasted  for  22  years,  should  not  be 
held  under  Michigan's  Criminal  Sexual  Psy- 
chopath Act  because  that  law  has  now  ex- 
pired. 

"I  realize  their  [prisoners']  rights  should 
be  respected."  says  Edith  Slordia.  Sonya 
Cruz's  mother,  "but  what  about  the  rights 
of  the  innocent  victims?  What  about  the 
right  of  my  daughter  to  live?" 

"A  lot  of  people  think  all  we  do  is  repre- 
sent gay.  black,  homicidal  criminals."  says 
Gary  Thomas,  director  of  East  Texas  Legal 
Services,  funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. "Maybe  100  of  our  cases  are 
touchy." 

The  "touchy"  cases  include: 

Winning  a  lawsuit  that  forced  Houston 
schools  to  admit  illegal  aliens  into  their 
classrooms. 

Wiiming  a  lawsuit  that  barred  Latexo 
County.  Texas  schools  from  using  police 
dogs  to  search  for  drugs  in  the  schools. 

Piclieting  a  Nacogdoches.  Texas  dentist 
who  refused  to  treat  poor  people  at  reduced 
rates. 

Representing  a  "poor"  person  in  a  divorce 
suit  who  owned  2  houses  and  several  cars. 

"I  don't  think  the  federal  government 
should  be  in  the  position  of  furnishing  a 
lawyer  for  a  divorce."  says  Congressman 
Sam  Hall  (D-Tex.).  East  Texas  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawyers.  Congressman  Hall  adds,  "use 
the  poor  as  pawns  for  their  own  personal  ef- 
forts at  lobbying  and  social  engineering." 

The  left  is  organizing  to  push  for  a  nucle- 
ar freeze— with  your  tax  dollars.  Of  the  30 
leftist   groups   organized   to   promote   the 


freeae.  at  least   IS  are  reoeivliic  federal 
taaaiey,  aooording  to  the  Waihlngton  Times. 

Tbeae  taxBayer-funded  srmipc  inehide: 

$105,000  to  SdentlaU  Acalnst  Nuclear 
Energy  (SANE)  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanltiea  for  a  aeries  of 
radio  docunlentariea  which  reportedly  advo- 
cated unilateral  diaarmament. 

$150,000  tb  the  Maboo  Mlnea  theater  com- 
pany from  ttie  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  The  company,  notca  Richard  Gold- 
atein  In  th«  VUlage  Voice,  "will  aoon  per- 
form lU  fetferaUy-funded  ptooe.  Dead  bid 
Kida.  aa  paH  of  a  aeven-dty  tour  aponaored 
by  Performing  ArtlaU  for  Nuclear  Dlaarma- 
ment." 

At  leaat  |«14.9«e  to  membera  of  atiKna 
Against  Nuclear  War  (CAN),  a  pro-freeie 
umbrella  group  mx>naored  by  the  National 
Education  Aaaociatlon.  Environmental  Ac- 
tion's research  branch,  the  Environmental 
Action  Foimdation.  received  $179.M4  from 
the  Departtnent  of  Energy  (June  17.  1981). 
The  United  SUtea  Student  AaaocUUtm  and 
iU  affUiatM  National  Student  Education 
Fund  received  $312,677  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (February,  June  and 
July  1981).  And  the  National  Aaaociatlon  of 
Social  Workers.  Inc.  received  $122,645  from 
the  Department  of  Education  (September 
30. 1981). 

Another  pro-freeze  group  funded  by  the 
NEA  is  the  Dance  Theatre  Workshop. 
which  led  an  effort  in  the  summer  of  1982 
to  insert  anti-nuclear  propaganda  in  thou- 
sand of  theater  programs  In  New  York  City. 

In  a  controversy  with  the  government,  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)— a 
National  Support  Center  of  the  Legal  Ser- 
Ives  CorpoDation— is  representing  Deganowi- 
dah-Quetzalcoatl  University  in  a  suit  that 
would  f  orc4  the  Department  of  Education  to 
release  $11)8.185  in  fraaoi  financial  aid 
funds.  Because  the  federal  government  gave 
NARF  $201,000  in  1982.  the  government  is 
funding  a  lawsuit  against  itself.* 
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different  from  those  of  their  parents. 
Changes  will  also  occur  in  Dudley's  ap- 
pearance but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
qualities  which  make  the  town  such  a 
special  place  to  live  will  endure.  When 
the  trioentennial  is  celebrated,  I  hope 
thoae  participating  will  pause  to  re- 
member the  generations  of  effort,  sac- 
rifice, and  love  which  built  their  town 
and  by  which  it  has  been  sustained. 

Mr.  SpMJter,  all  of  the  people  of 
Dudley  deserve  congratulations  on 
their  town's  anniversary.  I  want  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  them,  and  I 
want  to  particularly  recognize  the 
members  of  the  sesquibicentennial 
committee.  David  Bemier,  Carl 
Bounds,  and  William  Celko;  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  selectmen. 
Bernard  Wieloch.  Donald  Cristina. 
and  Anthony  DiDonato,  Sr..  for  their 
services  to  Dudley. 


THE  TOWN  OF  DUDLEY'S 
SESQUIBICENTENNIAL 

HON.  EDWARDP. BOLAND 

or  MASSACHOaRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPUBBirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22.  the  people  of  the  town  of  Dudley. 
Mass.,  will  conclude  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  their  town. 

Dudley^  sesquibicentennial  has  been 
observed  by  a  number  of  impressive 
events,  bicluding  a  festive  parade,  held 
last  September,  in  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  puticipate.  All  of  the  events 
have  captured  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terizes Dudley  and  have  evidenced  the 
pride  which  the  citiaens  of  the  town 
have  in  their  community. 

The  sesquibicenteimial  celebration 
will  close  with  the  planting  of  a  time 
capsule  to  be  opened  in  Dudley's  tri- 
centennial  year.  2032.  We,  of  course, 
have  no  way  of  predicting  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  the  world  will 
be  like  SO  years  from  now.  The  chil- 
dren of  those  who  will  seal  the  time 
capsule  on  Sunday  will  xmdoubtedly 
reflect,  when  the  capsule  is  opened  in 
five  decades,  on  lives  which  are  quite 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
sjwtem  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  (x>m- 
mittees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recobd  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  (x>mmittee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  19,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Sojeduled 

MAT  20 

9:00  ajn. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
developments  in  markets  for  banking 
and  other  financial  services. 

SD-538 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  reduce 
taxpayer  burdens. 

SD-215 
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104)0  am. 
Appropriations 

Legtelative  Branch  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  marii  up  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S  J.  Res. 
73,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  volimtary  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

SD-828 

MAY  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subconunittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Federal  coal 
leasing  program. 

SI>-366 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610,  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SI>-226 
Judiciary 

*CMmiiuU  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    829,    to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  druv  traf- 
ficking. 

SI>-562 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  237,  to  allow  sur- 
face mine  operators  to  establish  a  re- 
serve for  mining  land  reclamation 
costs  and  to  deduct  additions  to  such 
reserve,  and  S.  1006,  to  repeal  the  15- 
percent  reduction  in  percentage  deple- 
tion for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

SI>-215 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  topics  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  upcoming  Williamsburg 
Summit  Meeting  (May  28-30. 1983).  in- 
cluding the  status  of  global  economy. 
345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ta- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
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Knernr  and  Natural  Reaourcet 
"■■>«■■■■  meeUnc.  to  consider  pendtov 
calendar  buaineai. 

81>-3«e 

Forelcn  RdatkniB 
To  bold  hearincs  on  the  f iMowlns  pend- 
tatc  treatieK  Tax  Conventkm  with  Aus- 
tralia (Treaty  Doc.  97-38).  Tax  Con- 
vention with  New  Zealand  and  Related 
Pratoeol  (Treaty  Doc  97-27).  Acree- 
ment  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  with  Respect  to  Mutual  Exemp- 
tion from  Taxation  of  Transportation 
Inoome  of  Shippinc  and  Air  Transport 
Enteriwiaes  (Treaty  Doc  97-24).  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  1983 
(Treaty  Doc  98-2).  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Simplification  and  Har- 
monlHUion  of  Customs  Procedures 
(the  "Kyoto  Ccmvention")  (Treaty 
Doc  97-23).  and  the  Revised  Nice 
Acrecment  concerning  the  Interna- 
tional Classification  of  Ooods  and 
Servlees  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  Marits  (the  "Oeneva  Act") 
(Exec  E.  98th  Cong.  1st  seas.). 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 

Judicianr 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
11:00  ajB. 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  David  F.  Emery,  of  Maine. 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.8. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Robert  B.  Keating,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia.  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Madagas- 
car and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  and  Islam- 
ic Republic  of  the  Comoros.  Curtin 
Winaor.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 
Myles  R.  R.  Frechette,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Cameroon,  and  Richard  B. 
Sttme.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  at  Large,  and  pending 
treaties. 

SD-419 

MAY  29 
9:00  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  muk  up  S.  564,  to 
establish  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace. 
S.  771.  to  authorize  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  S.  1129.  to  authorize 
ftmds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  (VISTA/ACTION),  and  to 
allow  volunteers  to  be  locally  recruited 
and  assigned  to  projects  in  order  to  al- 
leviate poverty  and  poverty-related 
human  problems. 

SD-430 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  meet  to  consider  pending  Board  mat- 
ters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  iia- 
rental  kidnapping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    ctmtinue    oversight    hearings    on 
health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  as- 
pects of  life-care  communities. 

SR-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Oov- 
enunent  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.   Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  369,  to  provide  a 
limited  waiver  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
executive  level  pay  cap  for  specified 
medicikl  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who  were  awarded  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  (SEB)  bonuses,  and  S. 
1009.  to  extend  the  authority  of  Feder- 
al agencies  to  enter  into  service  agree- 
ments with  Federal  physicians  which 
grant  comparability  allowances. 

SD-116 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  farm  policy 
in  the  post-PIK  era. 

8D-124 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SI>-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  consolidaton  of  student 
loans,  focusing  on  findings  of  GAO 
studies  mandated  under  Public  Law 
97-301.  SaUie  Mae  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982. 

2175  Raybtim  Building 
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MAY  36 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men,  and  on  related  measures. 

SI>-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  youth  employ- 
ment provisions  of  S.  724.  proposed 
Public  Inveatment/Jobs  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  958.  to  reform 
the  current  merit  pay  system  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  XIII,  relating 
to  Federal  Tort  CHaims  Act  amend- 
ments, of  S.  829,  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  future  di- 
rection in  farm  policy. 

SD-134 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  plea  bargaining 
matters. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1168.  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Kaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma.  S.  1224.  to  provide  for  the 
disposition    of    certain    undistributed 
Judgment   funds  awarded   the   Creek 
Nation,  and  S.  1249.  to  provide  for  a 
representative   of   a   federally   recog- 
nized Indian  tribal  government  in  the 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

SD-538 

MAY  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  including  S.  654,  S.  738.  S. 
1147.  S.  1194.  and  S.  1195. 

SD-215 

JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  fo- 
cusing on  the  substance  of  S.  336.  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  (pending  on  Senate  (^endar), 
and  central  State  settlement  matters. 

SD-430 
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10:001 
Judiciary 
Bualnea  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-236 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Senrteea 
relat«d  to  social  security  diaability. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  915,  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-236 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 


JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
To  continue  hearings  oa  food  safety. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-236 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance' 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-31S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  heiuings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1227,  to  improve  the  single-employer 
pension   plan   termination   insurance 
program  created  in  1974  by  UUe  IV  of 
ERISA. 

SD-430 
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JUNE  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarlcs  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772, 

proposed  Smokbig  Prevention  Health 

and  Education  Act,  and  other  pending 

calendar  business. 

SI>-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  314,  proposed  In- 
Flight  Medical  Emergencies  Act. 

SR-253 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ford   B.   Ford,   of   California,   to   be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Made- 
leine C.  Will,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-430 
IM  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888, 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 

9-.30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888,  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
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JUNE  22 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1306,  to  encour- 
age American  innovation  by  restoring 
the  patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE27 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173,  proposed 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SD-226 
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10:001 
Veteran's  Af fmin 
BuiliMaB  meetint.  to  consider  proposed 
ledsUtim  provldinc  for  certain  veter- 
ins' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

KMaJn. 
Judiciary 

Juvmile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-236 
10:00  ajn. 
Enersy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  <m  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SO-3M 

Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-502 

I  JULY* 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
labor  and  Himian  Resources. 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

I  8EM30 

JULY  20 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

I  SD-430 

JULY  27 

9:30  aJB. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEPTEMBER  20 

11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 


MAY  19 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Cor- 
poration in  Denver.  Colorado. 

SR-418 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  private   lobbying   with   public 
funds. 

SD-028 

MAY  23 

2:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  875.  to 
strengthen  criminal  penalties  for  traf- 
ficking in  counterfeit  goods. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Mortgage  Retirement 
Account  Act. 

SD-S38 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement    Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
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MAY  25 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urlian  Affain 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1174.  proposed 
PubUc  UtUity  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments 

ffl3-538 

MAY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1174,  pro- 
posed Public  UtUity  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

SD-538 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corps, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-228 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 


May  19, 1983 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%ifrMfo^,  May  19, 1983 


The  House  met  at  10  ajsi. 

The  Chi4>l«in.  Rev.  James  David 
FV>rd.  D.t>..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Almighty  God.  whose  hand  motects 
and  whose  spirit  sustains.  Mess  our 
Nation  and  all  those  to  whom  auUior- 
ity  is  given.  Help  us  as  a  ftee  people  to 
care  about  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
world,  to  lemember  always  those  with 
any  special  need,  and  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  Your  i^ory  and  for  the 
support  for  every  person.  May  we  not 
**e  content  when  injustice  rdgns  or  lib- 
erty is  in  doubt,  but  aimed  with  Your 
love,  may  we  eagerly  SNve  You  in 
word  and  deed.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPCAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  miproval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


H017R  OF  MEETINO  ON 
MONDAY.  MAY  23.  1983 

Mr.  AIiCKANDER.  Mr.  StteakeT.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  convenes  tm  Monday.  May  23. 
1983.  it  convene  at  11  ajn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Ailtansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tween  the  contending  factions  and 
countries  of  Central  America. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  we  read 
that  it  is  a  "lead-pipe  cinch"  that  the 
United  States  will  vote  for  a  resolution 
to  be  brought  before  the  Security 
Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations  today 
by  Nicaragua  and  seven  other  Third 
World  countries.  The  language  of  the 
resolution  was  itself  a  product  of 
lengthy  negotiation  between  various 
parties,  according  to  the  article.  All 
sides  claimed  "victory."  including  ours. 

What  the  resolution  says  is  that  all 
countries  in  the  Central  American 
region  have  the  right  to  live  free  of 
outside  interference.  It  calls  for  "frank 
and  constructive  dialog"  among  the 
nations  of  the  region  and  endorses  the 
re^onal  peace  initiative  by  the  so- 
called  Contadora  nations— Columbia. 
Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
have  long  sought  to  develop  a  biparti- 
san consensus  for  such  a  process  will 
take  heart  from  our  country's  support 
of  this  resolution.  If  negotiations  in 
the  often  contentious  United  Nations 
can  turn  out  this  well,  then  we  can  be 
(Hvtimistic  about  the  possible  results  of 
the  proposed  Central  American  dialog 
itself. 


AUTHORtZmO  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  DECLARE  RECESS  ON 
MONDAY.  BCAY  23,  1983 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  fbr  the  SpetikieT  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  former 
Members  of  Congress  on  Monday,  May 
23. 1983.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  ENDORSES 
CONTADORA  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  AU3ANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  a  new  signal  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration that— deqyite  aome  of  its 
public  rhetoric— it  apparently  believes 
in  the  usefulness  of  negotiations  be- 


COBfPENSATION  FOR  VICTIMS 
OF  AGENT  ORANGE 

(Mr.  HARRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
genuinely  shocked  at  recent  testimony 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation.  Pension,  and  Insur- 
ance. Mr.  Walters  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  he  opposes  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  Vietnam  veterans 
strk^en  with  certain  illnesses  linked 
to  the  defoliant  agent  orange  because, 
in  his  Judgment,  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  to  establish  such  a  linkage. 

Agent  orange  is  a  toxic  substance 
that  was  sprayed  extensively  by  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam  from  1965  to 
1971.  Its  purpose  was  to  kill  jungle 
growth  that  concealed  enemy  move- 
ments. In  recent  years,  a  growing 
number  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
exposed  to  this  defoliant  have  suffered 
from  cancer  and  other  serious  and  un- 
explained diseases. 

At  the  same  hearings  before  the  sub- 
conunittee.  two  of  my  constituents, 
James  Roxby  and  Michael  Milne,  also 
testified.  These  two  yotmg  men  suffer 
today  serious  and  debilitating  injuries 


which  cannot,  in  their  judgment  or  in 
mine,  be  other  than  the  effects  of 
direct  contamination  from  agent 
orange.  The  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  indeed,  anyone  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  could  not  have  been 
other  than  shocked  at  their  I4>pear- 
ance  and  impressed  by  their  words. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Hall,  stated  that  these 
were  the  most  cogent  witnesses  yet  to 
i4>pear  before  the  subcommittee  be- 
cause they  were  the  first  who  had  ac- 
tually dealt  with  dioxin  in  the  Held. 

As  shocking  as  are  the  individiul 
cases  of  Mike  Milne  and  Jim  Roxby, 
they  are,  even  more  tragically,  not 
alone.  They  are  but  two  of  many. 
Many  scattered  across  the  country,  all 
suffering  today  in  a  similar  fashion. 
According  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  any  connection  between 
their  exposure  to  agent  orange  in  the 
field  and  the  injuries  they  suffer 
today  is  iMksed  upon  unproven  "theo- 
ries and  hypotheses."  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  respond  to  that  state- 
ment than  by  words  of  Mike  Milne's 
testimony: 

Look  at  Vietnam  veterans:  don't  you  think 
it  a  little  suspicious  that  veterans  whose  av- 
erage age  is  only  thirty-five  are  suffering 
from  cancers,  other  severe  metabolic  and 
physical  (^sfunctions  and  producing  de- 
formed children  at  rates  far  and  above  "pre- 
dicted averages;"  who  are  experiencing  ill- 
nesses more  properly  assigned  to  much 
older  people?  Don't  you  find  that  curious? 
And  what  in  God's  name  do  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, people  on  farms  in  Oregon,  the  streets 
in  Times  Beach.  Missouri,  factory  workers 
in  Italy,  clean-up  workers  in  Sturgeon.  Mis- 
sissippi have  in  common?  How  about  consid- 
ering exposure  to  dioxin?  How  much  more 
do  you  need  before  you  start  to  wonder? 

The  purpose  of  creating  a  statutory 
presiunption  is  to  enact  into  law  that 
which  has  been  the  common  experi- 
ence of  mankind  but  which,  in  each  or 
any  individual  case  to  come  before  the 
courts,  might  not  be  susceptible  of 
proof.  Or  if  it  could  be  proved  in  each 
case,  could  be  so  only  after  a  long, 
complicated  and  expensive  process, 
one  which  would  create  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  plaintiff  and  an 
undue  strain  on  the  judicial  system. 

That  is  why  and  that  is  what  the 
bill.  H.R.  1961.  introduced  originally 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Daschle,  seeks  to 
do.  It  would  write  into  the  law  a  rebut- 
table presumption.  It  would  state,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  certain  adverse 
health  effects,  not  otherwise  explain- 
able, "shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service  in 
Vietnam." 


D  Tliis  symlml  teprcteno  the  dme  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  24)7  p.m. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  smred  In  IHetnam  not  because 
they  wanted  to.  but  because  their 
country  sent  them  there  and  they 
obeyed  the  call  of  duty.  It  has  been  for 
200  years  the  tradition  and  the  pride 
of  this  Nation  that  we  honor  our  vet- 
erans, reward  their  service,  and  oHn- 
pensate  their  injuries.  How  cruel  it 
would  be  for  us  to  act  differently  now 
with  respect  to  the  veterans  of  the 
most  unpopular  war  in  American  his- 
tory, veterans  already  maligned  in- 
stead of  pnJaed  for  their  military  serv- 
ice and  haunted  by  the  memories  of 
what  they  did  in  following  the  call  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  hope  that  responsible 
officials  of  this  administration  will 
read  the  record  of  testimony  talcen 
before  the  subcommittee.  I  hope  they 
wiU  come  to  understand  the  suffering 
of  Mike  MUne  and  Jim  Roxby  and  un- 
counted others  like  them  throughout 
this  country.  I  hope  that  from  this 
study  and  this  understanding  will 
come  a  reversal  of  this  administra- 
ti<m's  policy. 

I  hope  this  administration  wiU  come 
to  sumwrt  H.R.  1961.  And.  most  im- 
portantly. I  hope  that  HJl.  1961  will 
rapidly  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
For  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
do  justice  to  the  young  men  who 
fought  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we.  in  our  day, 
can  fulfill  the  timeless  duty  of  which 
Lincoln  spoke: 

To  bind  up  tbe  Nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  for  his  orphan. 


force.  Almost  100.000  strong,  with 
2.300  employees  in  DanviUe  alone. 
Goodyear  personnel  are  a  rich  re- 
source to  the  company  and  the  Nation. 

For  2  years  now.  it  has  been  my 
privUege  to  meet  with  Ooodyear-Dan- 
ville's  Top  Ten  Club,  a  group  frcwa 
first-line  management  which  repre- 
sents the  top  10  percent  in  10  areas  of 
excellence.  They  are  also  representa- 
tive of  the  quality  of  individuals  who 
work  for  Goodyear  in  DanviUe.  and 
are  an  asset  to  the  company  and  the 
community. 

Goodyear  strives,  day  in  and  day 
out.  for  excellence— not  Just  excellence 
in  its  products  but  excellence  in  its 
people.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
Goodyear— our  Goodyear  in  Danville- 
has  been  recognized  with  the  honor  of 
turning  out  this  milestone  tire,  and 
want  to  share  my  pride  with  all  my 
colleagues  here  today. 


GOODTEAR  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO. 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  important  occasion  in  Dan- 
viUe. Va..  for  on  this  day  the  Goodyear 
Tire  St  Rubber  Co.  wiU  roU  out  iU  3 
bUUonth  tire. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  smaU  pun. 
tires  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
first  Goodyear  tire  was  produced  in 
1898.  That  first  tire  was  a  bicycle  tire, 
and  was  essentiaUy  handcrafted.  The 
tire  which  wiU  be  produced  today  is  a 
low-prof Ue  truck  tire,  the  G-167.  It 
weighs  130  pounds,  compared  to  the  2- 
pound  weight  of  tire  No.  1. 

S<Mneone  has  calculated  that  Good- 
year's  production  to  date  would  reach 
to  the  Moon  10  times.  In  fact,  the  very 
special  G-167  which  is  being  produced 
today,  with  a  300,000-mUe  life.  coiUd 
more  than  make  the  trip  on  its  own. 

AU  these  things  are  interesting,  and 
teU  us  much  about  the  product  of 
Goodyear  Tire  4e  Rubber  Co.  But  they 
are  statistics  which  could  not  be  re- 
corded without  one  very  special  ingre- 
dient. That  ingredient  is  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  Goodyear's  work 


I  hope  this  resolution  wiU  go  some 
lengths  in  convincing  those  Arab  coun- 
tries who  wish  to  impede  and  possibly 
deraU  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East  to  understand  that  the  United 
SUtes  wUl  totaUy  reject  that  form  of 
conspiracy,  and  that  the  United  States 
stands  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


EXPRESSION   OP   SUPPORT   FOR 

DECISION    OF    GOVERNMENTS 

OF  LEBANON  AND  ISRAEL  FOR 

WITHDRAWAL       OF       ISRAELI 

FORCES  FROM  LEBANON 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution, together  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Wright),  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  BROdcriELD)  and  aU  of 
the  other  memt>ers  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Lebanon  and  Israel  on 
agreeing  to  arrangements  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon. 
This  is  the  same  basic  resolution  that 
passed  the  other  body  Just  the  other 
day. 

But  in  doing  so  I  also  want  to  take 
this  smaU  opportunity  to  say  some- 
thing about  what  has  occurred  since 
the  time  that  the  withdrawal  agree- 
ment has  l)een  signed  between  these 
two  sovereign  nations. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  rhetoric  has 
paced  itself  beyond  anyone's  imagina- 
tion, and  as  of  yesterday  we  heard 
that  now  Syria  wishes  to  condemn 
Lebanon  and  reject  it  from  the  Arab 
League.  In  essence,  they  are  going  to 
punish  Lebanon  for  waging  peace  in- 
stead of  war. 

This  tirade  against  a  sovereign 
nation  now  shows  the  true  colors  of 
Lybia  and  the  FLO,  and  Syria,  who 
seem  to  want  nothing  more  than  to 
carve  up  Lebanon  for  their  own  pur- 
poses rather  than  to  let  Lebanon  exist 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SHULTZ" 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Bir.  LEVINE  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resolution  Just  an- 
nounced by  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da is  an  appropriate  and  timely  one 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  of 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  set  out  to  accomplish  a  formi- 
dable task  when  he  flew  to  the  Middle 
East  earlier  this  month.  That  task  was 
to  craft  an  agreement  which  would 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  IsraeU. 
Syrian,  and  PLO  troops  from  Lebanon. 

The  Secretary's  patience  has 
achieved  significant  progress.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  fears,  concerns,  and  legiti- 
mate needs  of  each  country.  Using  his 
gift  of  diplomacy,  he  worked  diUgently 
to  devise  an  agreement  that  would 
help  insure  the  sovereignty  of  Leba- 
non and  the  security  of  Israel. 

The  first  fruits  of  these  efforts  were 
realized  2  days  ago  when  Israel  and 
Lebanon  formally  signed  the  with- 
drawal agreement. 

Syria's  refusal  to  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Leb- 
anon remains  a  serious  impediment  to 
full  Implementation  of  the  agreement. 
Syria  and  the  PLO  continue  to  violate 
Lebanon's  sovereignty.  Once  again 
these  and  other  radical  forces  have 
chosen  to  play  the  role  of  spoUer  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Syrian  and  PLO  decisions,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  diminish  Secretary 
Shultz'  accomplishment.  He  has 
proven  once  again  that  the  way  to 
peace  in  the  region  is  through  negotia- 
tion and  diplomacy.  He  has  earned  the 
well-deserved  praise  and  gratitude  of 
all  those  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


NATIONAL  P0LIC:E  WEEK 
(Mr.  McCANDLEISS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  National  Police  Week  we  are 
reminded  to  be  thankful  for  the  dedi- 
cated lives  of  those  men  and  women 
who  protect  our  commimities  by  serv- 
ing in  our  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. We  indeed  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  brave  members  of  our  poUce  or- 
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ganlzations.  and  to  thetr  families,  as 
welL 

LMt  Friday.  May  IS.  1983.  Uie 
people  of  Riverside.  Calif.,  hcmored 
the  monory  of  27  police  officers  who 
have  been  kiUed  in  the  line  of  duty 
since  1900  in  that  Jurisdiction,  at  a 
special  oetemony. 

Included  in  that  event  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  bronse  statue  showing  a 
poUoe  officer  carrying  a  child  wraived 
securely  In  a  blanket.  The  stylised 
scidpture  is  entitied  "safe  in  his 
arms." 

I  was  prlvUeged  to  qieak  briefly  at 
the  dedication,  which  was  weU  attend- 
ed. The  occasion  was  not  only  an  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  the  slain  officers, 
but  also  a  demonstration  of  apprecia- 
tion and  support  for  the  poUcemen 
and  polic«women  who  are  serving  our 
communi^  today. 

During  my  12  years  as  a  Riverside 
County  sikpervisor,  I  had  daily  direct 
contact  with  our  county  sherlfTs  de- 
partment, which  is  responsible  for  po- 
Udng  a  territory  of  over  7,000  square 
mUes.  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  operation  of  the  police 
departments  of  the  dty  of  Riverside 
and  seveml  other  cities  in  Riverside 
County  which  maintain  exceUent  law 
oif oroan«nt  agencies. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  their 
professionalism,  their  expertise,  and 
their  continuing  abiUty  to  remain  cool 
in  emergencies.  These  qualities,  of 
course,  are  to  be  found  in  poUce  orga- 
nizations bU  over  the  country,  and  I 
salute  them  aU. 


THE  PEOPLE  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1983 

(BCr.  KRAMER  aslced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  introduce  the  People  Protection 
Act  of  1983  as  a  framework  to  protect 
the  American  people  and  our  aUies 
from  nuclear  war  and  to  eventually 
make  nuclear  war  obsolete.  We  share 
President  Reagan's  vision  to  remove 
the  threst  of  nuclear  war  from  the 
world.  Too  long  have  we  reUed  solely 
on  a  poUoy  of  offensive  nuclear  retal- 
iation. 

For  our  Nation  to  meet  his  chaUenge 
and  make  the  technological  break- 
throughs for  a  nonnuclear  defensive 
poUcy,  key  changes  must  he  made. 

We  need  a  directed  energy  systems 
agency  to  focus  our  R&D  to  develop 
lasers,  particle  beam,  and  microwave 
technologies. 

We  need  a  unified  space  command 
with  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Navy  par- 
ticipation. 

We  need  immediate  development  by 
NASA  of  a  manned  space  station  and  a 
complete  overhaul  of  UJS.  strategic 
poUcymaldng  to  develop  new  concep- 
tual approaches  to  arms  control. 


The  President's  chaUenge  could 
remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
change  the  course  of  hmnan  history. 
We  beUeve  with  the  passage  of  the 
Pe<9le  Protection  Act  we  can  begin  to 
meet  his  chaUenge. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEBfBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  H.R.  2715 

Mr.  WUITEUURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  genUeman  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
RuDD,  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
HJt  2715.     

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMO- 
CRUEL 


POLICIES  OF  LIBERAL 
CRATS  ARE  THE  TRUE 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  tele- 
vision this  morning  I  heard  you  de- 
scribe the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  being  cruel.  The  only  thing  I 
could  think  to  myself  was  "physician, 
heal  thyself." 

When  you  and  your  liberal  cronies 
woric  to  reinflate  the  economy,  there- 
by depriving  older  Americans  of  a 
decent  UveUhood  on  their  fixed  in- 
comes, that  is  cruel. 

When  you  and  your  liberal  cronies 
work  to  take  away  the  tax  cuts  for  low 
and  middle  income  Americans,  thereby 
depriving  them  of  the  real  income 
gains  they  are  Just  beginning  to  see, 
that  is  cruel. 

When  you  and  your  liberal  cronies 
work  to  adopt  policies  that  freeze 
more  and  more  people  into  lives  of 
welfare  dependency  and  keep  them 
from  finding  real  work,  that  is  cruel. 

Cruelty  is  the  f  aUure  of  the  Uberal 
version  of  the  American  dream.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  efforts  to  restore  the 
real  American  dream  of  growth  and 
woiic  are  our  hope  for  the  future. 


WASHINGTON  POST-ABC  NEWS 
POLL  SHOWS  PEOPLE  AP- 
PROVE PRESIDENT'S  PER- 
FORMANCE 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  this  week  have 
futUely  attempted  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  their  own  shortcomings  in 
getting  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
trol. I  commend  to  their  attention  the 
latest  Washington  Post-ABC  News 
poU.  It  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
people    in   this   cotmtry    approve    of 


President  Reagan's  performance  in 
office. 

What  is  more.  74  percent  are  con- 
vinced that  the  economy  is  improving, 
and  among  that  numtier,  three  of 
every  four  credit  the  economic  recov- 
ery we  are  experiencing  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Moreover,  despite  what  we  have 
heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
this  weelL.  88  percent  beUeve  President 
Reagan  cares  most  about  the  majority 
of  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  speak- 
ing, and  they  are  happy  with  their 
President.  I  strongly  encourage  our 
coUeagues  who  have  tried  to  convince 
us  otherwise  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Memorial  Day  District  Work  Period  to 
get  in  touch  with  their  constituents. 

Obviously,  they  have  a  communica- 
tion gt4>.  In  so  doing,  they  may  also 
learn  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  happy  with  the 
Democrat  budget  which  wiU  raise 
their  taxes  by  $30  bilUon  and  add  10 
new  Federal  spending  programs  to  the 
Government's  largesse. 

Our  coUeagues  are  fortunate  in  that 
a  recess  is  being  caUed  in  the  legisla- 
tive calendar.  I  hope  that  they  wiU 
take  fuU  advantage  of  that  time  to 
"huddle"  with  their  constituents  and 
"get  their  signals  straight." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRUEL 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marlss.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  mentioned  my 
name  and  the  fact  I  was  on  television 
this  morning.  I  want  to  reiterate  what 
I  said. 

I  believe  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  cruel.  It  is 
cruel  to  shift  $57  billion  to  those  who 
earn  over  $80,000  a  year.  That  is  what 
his  tax  program  calls  for. 

If  you  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year, 
there  is  a  net  loss  to  you  of  approxi- 
mately $20  biUion  in  the  programs 
that  have  been  cut. 

You  can  look  at  every  program:  14 
miUion  in  the  school  lunch  program 
have  been  affected:  3  percent  less  wiU 
be  able  to  go  to  coUege  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  cuts  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Reagan  budget. 

We  remember  the  President's  proin- 
ise  of  f uU  emplojrment.  his  promise  of 
13  million  Jobs. 

Thirteen  miUion  are  unemployed 
out  there. 

We  remember  the  President's  prom- 
ise of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 

Today,  we  have  the  highest  deficits 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Who  are  hemg  affected  by  these  cuts 
more  than  anybody  else?  Yes,  it  is  the 
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poor   that   are   being   affected,   but 
middle^laai  America  is  also  suffering. 

This  inqr"«*»g  on  television.  I  said 
that  the  President  sweet^ongs  middle 
America  and  the  blue^x>llar  person.  I 
do  not  like  the  way  this  is  being  done, 
to  be  perfectly  truthful,  because  it  is 
the  person  who  earns  $20,000  or 
$25,000  a  year,  the  feUow  that  handles 
the  shovel  or  the  fellow  that  drives 
the  truck:  it  is  his  family  that  is  being 
affected. 

It  took  years  to  bring  this  Nation 
forward.  In  the  1930's.  50  percent  of 
the  NatlMi  was  impoverished.  When 
President  Reagan  took  over  in  1080, 
about  10  percent  of  the  Natitm  was  im- 
poverished. 

D  1015 

We  should  go  forward,  not  back- 
ward. And  in  my  opinion,  this  program 
of  President  Reagan  is  cruel;  it  hurts 
middle  America  and  it  hurts  the  poor 
of  America. 
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REPORT     ON     REBOLXmON     TO 

DISAPPROVE       THE       ENERGY 

CONSERVATION  DEFERRAL 

Mr.  TATES.  f n»n  the  Committee  on 

ApmopriatiCHOs.  submitted  a  privUeged 

report  (Rept  No.  98-209)  on  the  reso- 

luti<m  <H.  Res.  177)  to  disapprove  the 

energy  conservation  deferral,   which 

was  referred  to  the  Union  Calendar 

and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT     ON     REBOLUTION     TO 
DISAPPROVE         THE         FOSSIL 
ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT DEFERRAL 
Mr.  YATES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  95-210)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  178)  to  disapprove  the 
fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment deferral,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


examine  a  new  administration  policy 
regarding  family  responsibility  under 
medicaid. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing.  I  am  now 
woridng  for  a  total  withdrawal  of  this 
ill-advised  and  cost-inefficient  policy. 
In  February,  as  a  seemingly  innocuous 
special  supplement  to  the  monthly 
medicaid  bulletin,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  advised  States 
they  could  now  require  family  mem- 
bers to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  under  medicaid  for  an 
aged  parent  or  relative. 

This  new  directive  is  fundamentally 
nawed.  Firsfti'^hile  it  is  estimated  to 
save  $100  million  in  the  first  year,  it 
will  cost  $75  million  to  administer.  The 
net  savings  are  $25  million:  when  cam- 
pared  to  the  hardships  which  may  be 
imposed  on  people,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  the  cost. 

The  new  directive  provides  no 
income  or  age  guidelines.  People  on 
medicaid  are  among  our  Nation's  poor- 
est citisens.  So.  too.  are  many  of  their 
adult  children  who  would  now  be 
asked  to  pay  for  part  of  the  nursing 
hmne  biU.  Further,  many  nursing  care 
patients  \mder  medicaid  are  in  their 
eighties  meaning  their  adult  children 
might  be  in  their  sixUes.  Is  it  fair  to 
ask  them  to  iMiy? 

Further,  the  directive  does  not  pro- 
vide family  members  with  any  choice 
except  paying  for  nursing  home  care. 
What  about  community  or  home  care? 

The  policy  is  patently  unfair  and 
should  be  withdrawn  by  HHS  before 
any  State  Implements  it.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  develop  a  legislative  Initiative 
to  accomplish  this  but  I  hope  HHS 
will  see  the  light  before  this  happens. 


of  the  strength  of  American  voices, 
there  have  been  many  victories  in  the 
battle  for  more  humane  treatment  of 
Jews  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  support  in  this  country  grew,  the 
level  of  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  increased.  Recently, 
however,  there  have  been  setbacks. 
Emigration  has  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill,  and  Soviet  mistreatment  of 
Jewish  citisens  has  dramatically  in- 
creased. At  such  a  time,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  show  Soviet  Jews 
that  our  solidarity  with  them  has  not 
waned. 

Each  of  us  must  do  what  we  can.  As 
part  of  the  general  congressional 
effort  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  I  have 
adopted  one  Soviet  Jewish  family— 
that  of  Alexander  Mariasln. 


process  continue,  the  new  members  of 
the  Demodratle  Party  will  be  involved. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO 
DISAPPROVE  THE  ADBHNIS- 
TRATION  OF  TERRITORIES  DE- 
FERRAL 

Mr.  YATES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rei^  No.  98-211)  on  the  reso- 
luti<m  (H.  Res.  181)  to  disapprove  the 
administration  of  territories  deferral, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS      COSPONSOR      OF      HOUSE 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  114 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Hi.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consept  that  my  name 

be  removed  as  a  coeponsor  of  House 

Joint  Resolution  114. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALSXAHDn).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HHS  SHOULD  WITHDRAW  MED- 
ICAID SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  ssked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaribB.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  I  conducted  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging's 
Subcommittee  cm  Human  Services  to 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  WITH 
SOVIET  JEWS.  MAY  22.  1983 

(BCr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remariLs.) 

Bfr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Sunday  marks  the  12th  obser- 
vation of  Solidarity  Sunday  with 
Soviet  Jews.  Twelve  years  ago,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  gathered  in 
solidarity  with  Soviet  Jews.  With  that 
first  Solidarity  Sunday,  the  American 
movement  in  support  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  came  of  age.  In  the  12 
years  since  that  first  Solidarity 
Simday,  and  in  no  small  part  because 


GETTING  A  GRIP  ON  DEFICITS/ 
PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  once  again  try  to 
pass  a  budget  resolution.  This  time  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  budget  with  military  spend- 
ing and  a  deficit  closer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  The  President 
has  indicated  that  he  will  Ignore  any 
budget  developed  by  the  Congress  if  it 
does  not  Include  his  budget  priorities 
of  tax  cuts  now.  of  major  tax  Increases 
later,  of  massive  increases  in  military 
spending,  of  continued  deep  reduc- 
tions in  education  and  other  programs 
that  are  investments  in  the  future. 
The  ever-growing  deficits  that  result 
from  this  administration's  policies 
should  alarm  us  all. 

The  people  in  this  country  want  us 
to  work  together  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  turn  this  situation  around. 
They  do  not  want  delay,  confusion  and 
stalemate  on  the  budget.  Recognizing 
this,  the  House  is  examining  the 
budget  process. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Rules  Committee  task  force  on  the 
budget  process.  Under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  BEn:ni80H).  we 
have  had  an  in-depth  exposure  to  the 
arckne  aspects  of  budgeting  such  as: 
timetables  for  committee  work,  budget 
resolution  enforcement  procedures, 
credit  activities  and  scorekeeping.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  either  party  hopes  to 
address  the  major  economic  problems 
facing  this  country,  these  complex 
subjects  must  be  understood  and  the 
problems  of  the  existing  congressional 
budget  process  must  be  addressed. 

If  we  want  to  get  a  grip  on  the  defi- 
cits and  redirect  our  country's  prior- 
ities, we  must  get  a  handle  on  the 
process,  as  discussions  of  the  various 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  budget 
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ENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Bveaket.  I 
unanimous  oonaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  I  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  ^>ecial  ordw. 

The  snSAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jeney? 

There  wgs  no  objection. 


SENATOR  BILL  BRADUEY— HALL 
OF  FAME 

The  SPSAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  HMiae,  the  gen- 
Uonan  frtan  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RODxao) 
is  reoognittd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  ftwaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  today  in  rising  to  recite 
the  ^Af-mwuifaihmwitii  of  our  frimd  and 
colleague  from  the  otbo-  body,  the 
smior  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Sensr 
tor  Bnx  Bradlxt,  who  earlier  this 
month  wa>  inducted  into  the  Badcet- 
baU  Hall  of  Fame  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

This  is  a  great  honor  for  any  individ- 
ual: for  most  it  would  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  lives.  For  Biix,  however, 
it  was  but  a  milestone  in  a  life  that 
holds  immense  future  promise,  for 
himself  ceriJdnly.  but  more  important, 
for  the  conduct  of  Govemmoit. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  single 
word  to  describe  Bnx  is  "disciplined" 
and  that  there  scans  to  be  nothing 
ttiat  Bill  cannot  do— and  do  well- 
once  he  sets  his  mind  to  it.  His  athletic 
career,  his  scholarly  achlevonents. 
and  his  service  in  the  Senate  attest  to 
this. 

Bucky  Waters,  basketball  coach  and 
broadcaster,  once  said  that  Bnx  Brad- 
LXT  had  no  Innate  basketball  talent, 
an  assessment  all.  including  Bnx 
Bbadlkt,  may  not  agree  with.  Never- 
theless. Bill  took  the  coach's  advice 
and  practiced  tirelessly.  And  when 
Bill  was  graduated  from  Crystal  City. 
Mo.,  High  School  in  1961,  he  was  pro- 
claimed the  best  player  in  the  history 
of  Missouri  high  school  baaketbaU.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  straight-A  stu- 
dent and  vas  twice  named  to  Scholas- 
tic magazine's  All-American  team.  He 
was  offered  athletic  scholarships  by  75 
universitiea,  but  he  chose  to  enter 
Princeton  Univenity.  which  had  not 
offered  him  a  scholarship. 

At  Prinoeton.  Bill  devoted  himself 
to  his  studies  as  intensely  as  to  basket- 
balL  After  his  games,  when  his  team- 
mates were  off  celebrating— or,  less 
f requentlyk  commiserating— Bnx  could 
be  foimd  ^  the  library.  WVOx  a  sense 
of  service  to  others,  he  Joined  the  Fel- 
lowship oi  Christian  Athletes,  taught 
Sunday  school,  nurtured  his  ingrained 
concern  for  social  Justice,  and  first 
became  involved  in  the  political  proc- 


He  was  a  volunteer  worker  in  Gover- 
nor Scranton's  unsuccessful  Presiden- 
tial '^"*p*«g"  in  1964  and  was  an 
intern  on  CKpiUA  Hill  that  summer 
when  the  C<mgress  passed  the  hisUnlc 
Clvfl  Rights  Act.  He  would  remark 
later  that  llstming  to  the  debates  and 
watdilng  the  develoi»nent  of  that  law 
in  the  march  toward  equal  rights  was 
an  in^lrational  experience. 

When  Bnx  was  graduated  from 
Prinoeton  in  1965,  he  was  considered 
one  of  the  outstanding  college  basket- 
ball idayers  of  his  generation.  He  was 
dffflgmitr*  the  1965  College  Player  of 
the  Year  by  the  National  Association 
of  Bai^etball  Coaches.  He  was  named 
to  virtually  every  All-American  list.  He 
was  also  a  monber  of  the  U.S.  basket- 
ball team  that  took  the  gold  medal  in 
the  1964  Olympic  games. 

By  the  time  of  his  graduation.  Bnx 
had  developed  a  distaste  for  the  celeb- 
rity that  accompanies  athletic  success. 
He  therefore  rejected  professional  bas- 
ketball offers  and  accepted  instead  a 
much-coveted  Rhodes  scholarship  to 
study  at  Oxford  University. 

At  Oxford  he  studied  politics,  philos- 
ophy, and  economics— disciplines  that 
prepared  him  superbly  for  his  future 
political  career.  But  it  was  a  career 
that  had  to  wait. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  year  at 
Oxford.  Bnx  picked  up  a  basketball 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year.  As 
he  dribbled  around  the  court  practic- 
ing his  shots,  he  knew  that  to  play 
against  the  best— the  pros— was  a  chal- 
lenge he  had  to  take  on.  He  signed  a  5- 
year  contract  with  the  New  York 
Knickerbockers  and  joined  the  team  in 
1967,  the  year  before  he  obtained  his 
master's  degree,  cum  laude,  from 
Oxford. 

In  his  10-year  career  with  the 
irni«»k«,  he  helped  them  win  two  Na- 
tional Baskeliall  Association  champl- 
onshiiM.  As  a  forward  for  the  Knicks, 
he  was  a  brilliant  team  player,  and  an 
intense  competitor. 

Throughout  his  basketball  career. 
Bnx  never  gave  up  his  public  service. 
In  the  off-seasons,  he  worthed  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington. 
Ete  taught  reading  in  Urban  League 
street  academies  in  Harlem,  promoted 
prison  reform,  environmental  protec- 
tlim.  and  took  an  interest  in  national 
Donocratic  politics.  During  the  sea- 
sons, he  used  the  team's  many  road 
trips  to  assess  the  national  mood  and 
to  leam  of  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  people  in  the  cities  he  visited. 

In  1977.  Bnx  retired  from  profes- 
sional basketball.  His  Induction  into 
the  BaskelMdl  Hall  of  Fame  commemo- 
rates his  early  achievements.  But  we 
are  here  also  to  honor  Bnx  Bradley, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  man 
who  continues  to  apply  his  legendary 
skills,  hard  woriL,  discipline,  and  lead- 
ership qualities  to  his  Job  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  New  Jersey 


and  to  the  search  for  solutions  to  the 
problems  our  Natitm  confronts. 

Bnx  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Senate,  one  who  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiratkm  of 
his  colleagues. 

As  soon  as  Bnx  entered  the  Senate, 
he  took  on  smne  of  the  toughest  legis- 
lative issues:  Tazatiim.  energy,  and 
international  hanking.  He  has  become 
an  acknowledged  expert  in  these 
areas.  But  in  his  concern  with  these 
national  issues,  Bnx  never  neglects 
the  day-to-day  cares  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey.  He  worics  hard  to  meet 
with  them,  to  leam  and  study  their 
problems  as  he  strives  to  make  life 
better  for  aU  our  citizens. 

Bnx  stated  his  philosophy  about  his 
work  in  a  recent  interview:  "It  is  the 
idea  that  you  think  through  some- 
thing before  you  do  it  and  then  you  do 
it  as  well  as  you  can." 

It  is  a  modest  philo6(H>hy  that  is  typ- 
ical of  the  character  of  Bnx  Bradley. 
This  and  all  the  qiulitles  he  possesses 
are  certain  to  stamp  him  as  an  out- 
standing legislator  and  leader. 

Ii£r.  Speaker,  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  I  could  say  about  Bnx  Bradley, 
but  instead  I  am  including  herein 
under  unanimous  consent  a  recent 
profile  of  him  by  Robert  Ck>hen  which 
app«a«d  in  the  May  16  Newark  Star- 
Ledger. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  May  IS. 
1983] 

Still  ScoRmc— PsisismrcK  Marks  Bkaolkt 
Style 

(By  Robert  C^hen) 

WASHmuTOiT.— When  Bill  Bradley  was 
growing  up  In  the  small  MissisBippi  River 
town  of  C^rystal  City,  Mo.,  he  would  place 
obstacles  on  the  basketball  court  to  dribble 
around,  and  spend  hour  after  hour  chore- 
ographing and  perfecting  every  move  and 
shot  he  could  imagine. 

Bradley,  says  his  mother,  was  always 
ready  to  go  extra  lengths  to  achieve  his 
goals,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  usual- 
ly willing  to  adjust  their  routine  to  accom- 
modate their  son. 

"We  waited  many  dinners  for  Bill  to  shoot 
25  sti'aight  free  throws.  It  got  to  be  a 
normal  way  to  live."  recalled  Susan  Crowe 
Bradley  earlier  this  month  when  her  son 
was  inducted  into  the  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Two  decades  later,  after  endless  practice 
and  singlminded  detenninaUon  has  made 
him  a  nationally  known  college  and  profes- 
sional basketball  star.  Bradley  used  the 
same  technique  to  leam  the  ropes  in  the 
n.S.  Senate. 

In  the  first  months  after  his  election. 
Bradley  set  aside  large  chunks  of  his  busy 
schedule  to  steep  himself  in  the  Senate's 
rules  and  procedures.  Floyd  Riddlck.  the 
Senate  parliamentarian,  recalls  how  Brad- 
ley spent  more  than  100  hoius  presiding 
over  debates  so  he  could  observe  the  pros, 
absorb  the  detail  and  leam  bow  to  get 
things  done. 

Now  4%  years  into  his  first  term  as  a  sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  Bradley  continues  to 
display  the  same  perseverance.  pmpKnXkm 
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and  what  one  friend  calls  hli  "burnlnc 
dcalzc  to  nieeeed." 

He  aboMB  ttaew  traita  in  the  oommlttee 
lOOBM.  on  the  fhmatr  floor,  and  most  recent- 
ly tn  hia  plana  for  rc-clecUon. 

F^ilttlcal  ofcaerteia  rtmiU*'  Bradley  virtu- 
ally wn^tfltT'^  in  1M4  and  Republicans 
wonder  who  will  volunteer  to  run  against 
tatan.  Tct.  he  already  has  raised  about  $1 
mnitow,  has  some  top  campaim  people  in 
place,  and  to  apptoachlnc  the  upcoming 
election  as  If  It  wfll  be  the  toughest  contest 
of  his  life. 

TO  Bndtey.  this  passion  to  achieve  and  to 
win  began  to  take  shape  at  age  13  when  a 
^f^.^^i«»ii  mentor  told  him  that  if  he  didn't 
pnetioe.  he  should  be  aware  that  someone, 
aomewhere  was  practicing.  Given  roughly 
the  m*-»  aWItt*— L  the  coach  said,  that  other 
guy  would  beat  him  if  they  were  to  meet. 

■'I  never  wanted  to  kae  because  I  didnt 
■— >*  that  effort."  said  Bradley,  "I  never 
wanted  to  be  unpnpved." 

Bradley  sees  this  driving  force  as  Just  "the 
internal  eoach."  bat  a  friend  t^  him  it  is 
i«ally.  "John  Calvin  haunting  me." 

This  has  beoi  true  for  Bradley  the  All- 
America  student'ttthlete  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Bradley  the  Olympic  Gold  Medal 
winner.  Bradley  the  Rhodes  Scholar.  Brad- 
ley the  professional  basketbaU  player  with 
the  New  Twk  Knicks  for  10  years,  and  now 
Bradley  the  VJS.  senator. 

Bradley  said  his  mother  always  wanted 
him  to  be  a  success  while  his  father  wanted 
him  to  be  a  gentleman. 

"Neither  wanted  me  to  be  a  basketbaU 
player  or  a  poUtidan."  said  Bradley. 

When  he  left  the  basketbaU  arena  and  en- 
tered the  staid  Senate  in  1979.  Bradley  not 
only  set  out  to  master  his  new  Job  like  he 
did  his  old  one.  but  be  was  determined  to 
wipe  away  any  thought  that  he  might  be 
Just  a  sports  celebrity. 

Bradley  by  aU  accounts  has  become  an  ac- 
conpllshed  member  of  the  club.  His  col- 
leagues say  he  has  gotten  their  attention  be- 
cause he  is  thinking  about,  searching  for 
and  iMoposing  some  answers  to  questions 
dealing  with  taxes,  the  economy  and  energy. 
"He  picked  a  few  areas,  established  a  rep- 
utation as  being  knowledgeable  and  he 
gained  respect."  said  Sen.  Joseph  Biden  (D- 
DeL). 

Some  of  the  issues  Bradley  has  chosen  are 
tough,  complex,  and  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  immediate  aoluticms.  They  are  the  Issues 
that  do  not  neceaaarily  yield  short-term  po- 
Utlcal  gains. 

Bradley  has  come  to  be  known  for  his  cau- 
tious, analytical  approach.  He  avoids  the  po- 
litical soapbox  and  reserves  Judgment  when 
he  has  not  thoroughly  reviewed  a  problem. 
Gordon  Maclnnes  Jr.,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  PubUc  Broadcasting 
Authority  and  the  campaign  manager  for  a 
1978  Bradley  primary  opponent,  said  the 
senator  has  a  "blurred  image." 

"It's  tough  to  see  a  comer  on  the  guy," 
said  Ifaclnnes.  "He's  Uluminating  on  de- 
scribing what  the  situation  is  and  how  com- 
plicated it  is  and  what  needs  to  be  loolced  at. 
but  it's  difficult  to  know  what  he  thinks 
about  a  situation  and  what  he  proposes." 

Larry  neisher,  Bradley's  friend  and  the 
towyer  for  the  Natiraial  BasketbaU  Associa- 
tion players'  union,  said  the  senator  has 
always  been  this  way. 

"Some  of  us  are  free  wheeling."  said 
Fleisher,  "He  won't  get  involved  tn  anything 
unless  he  analyses  it  and  knows  what  it  is. 
This  was  done  before  his  poUtical  days.  It  is 
not  related  to  him  trying  to  cover  his 
fanny." 
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Bradley's  mother  agreed.  "BUI  never  gives 
an  immediate  opinion."  she  said. 

Fleisher  said  Bradley  "keeps  himself  from 
being  emotional." 

"He  is  not  a  guy  who  wiU  be  marching  in 
the  streets  with  people  cheering  behind 
him.  It's  not  his  style." 

Bradley  says  he  knows  he's  not  the  most 
dynamic  speaker  in  the  world,  but  like  ev- 
erything elae.  he's  working  on  it.  "I  used  to 
see  at  least  three  people  sleeping  in  the  au- 
dience, but  there  are  fewer  now,"  he  says  in 
typical  self-deprecating  humor. 

Asked  what  arouses  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion. Bradley  thought  for  a  moment,  sub- 
tracted the  word  righteous  from  the  ques- 
tion, and  said: 

"I  guess,  to  summarise  briefly,  it  would  be 
phoniea.  bulUes  and  bigots.  That's  how  I 
would  put  it.  and  I  suppose  in  the  poUtical 
context,  there  are  some  of  those  around,  but 
I  guess  that's  evident." 

When  it  was  suggested  he  is  not  often 
heard  railing  against  the  "phonies,  bullies 
and  bigots."  the  senator  pointed  out  that 
"poUtlGS  operates  on  many  levels,  and 
speech  is  only  one  of  them." 

"The  important  thing  is  to  be  effective,  to 
get  things  done  and  to  try  and  be  dear." 
said  Bradley.  ^    ,  ^ 

When  Bradley  came  to  the  Senate,  he  lob- 
bied influential  DemocraU  for  his  energy 
and  fiiuuice  committee  assignments,  and 
was  repeatedly  told  there  are  two  types  of 
senators,  workhorses  and  showhorses. 

By  nature,  Bradley  chose  to  be  a  work- 
horse. 

"On  a  consistent  basis,  you  have  to  like 
the  nitty  gritty.  If  you  view  the  Senate  only 
as  an  opportuity  to  make  speeches,  then  I 
think  you  don't  understand  how  it  worics 
and  how  the  power  flows,"  said  Bradley. 

"And  in  my  own  case.  I  like  the  nitty 
gritty  and  if  anything.  I've  had  to  push 
myself  to  go  out  on  the  platform." 

Bradley's  former  New  York  Knicks  team- 
mates are  not  surprised  the  senator  favors 
fundamentals  over  showboating,  but  they 
say  he  wouldn't  have  made  it  to  Washington 
without  their  help. 

"BiU  was  a  man  in  those  days,  unfortu- 
nately, who  couldn't  match  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  pants,"  former  Knicks  teammate 
Jerry  Lucas  deadpanned  to  an  appreciative 
crowd  May  2  when  Bradley  was  inducted 
into  the  HaU  of  Fame  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
"I  think  as  I  look  back  at  my  time  with 
BUI  and  the  success  he  has  had.  I  have  to 
name  his  Knick  teammate  Dick  Harnett.  In 
those  days.  Dick  Uught  BiU  how  to  dress 
.  .  .  Perhaps  without  that  BUI  may  not  have 
gotten  past  Eighth  Avenue  in  New  York." 
said  Lucas. 

Bradley,  who  is  used  to  good-natured  rib- 
bing from  his  teammates  and  can  give  it 
back  in  kind,  said  he  is  proud  of  his  basket- 
baU days  and  the  friends  he  made  in  those 
times. 

He  also  said  he  is  now  more  comfortable 
talking  publicly  about  his  former  career,  a 
fact  apparent  by  his  use  in  recent  weeks  of 
iMMketbaU  as  a  metaphor  for  his  current  en- 
deavors. 

"One  of  my  major  moments  of  insight  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  the  realization  that 
dedication  to  the  team,  the  community,  has 
a  larger,  more  important  application  than  I 
ever  dreamed."  said  Bradley.  "I  was  in  the 
Senate  about  five  months,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom  about  11 
o'clock  at  night  because  we  were  having  late 
votes. 

"I  saw  one  senator  angry,  one  senator 
talking,  one  senator  walking  up  and  down 


the  floor  pacing,  one  senator  on  the  tele- 
phone, one  senator  thinking.  I  said  to 
myself.  This  isn't  a  lot  different  from  the 
Knicks  locker  room.' " 

Bradley  said  both  activities  involve  getting 
people  from  different  backgrounds  with  dif- 
ferent experiences  and  personal  agendas  to- 
agree  on  a  shared  goal  and  to  work  toward 

It. 

"That  process  defines  both  teamwork  and 
the  pubUc  interest."  said  Bradley. 

An  aide  says  Bradley's  approach  repre- 
aenU  "indusionary  poUtics."  Bradley's  wife, 
Ernestine,  says  her  husband  is  more  com- 
fortable when  he's  woiklng  as  part  of  a 
team. 

"It  is  germane  to  his  vision,  a  condition  he 
funcUons  best  under."  says  his  wife.  "He  be- 
lieves in  consensus,  cooperation,  working 
out  individual  talenU  and  stresses  ...  He 
loves  it.  He  thrives  on  it" 

Bradley  also  is  curious  about  what  makes 
his  coUeagues  tick,  how  different  senators 
react  and  how  coaUtions  are  formed.  He 
studies  his  coUeagues  snd  is  intrigued  how  a 
senator  is  persuaded  to  make  a  decision. 

"There  are  certain  tried  and  tested  tech- 
niques that  you  can  see  certain  people  using 
over  and  over  on  the  senators,  whoever  they 
are."  said  Bradley.  Sometimes  those  tech- 
niques are  obvious,  said  Bradley,  and  some- 
times they  are  more  subtle. 

During  his  brief  tenure,  Bradley  has 
gotten  along  with  his  poUtical  opponents, 
has  campaigned  for  many  of  his  Democratic 
coUeagues,  and  has  studiously  avoided  rock- 
ing many  boats.  He  is  no  maverick,  and  he 
plays  by  the  rules. 

"He's  a  bright  liberal  Democrat."  said  Re- 
publican Senate  Finance  Chairman  Bob 
Dole  of  K#"«"  "I  don't  get  many  votes  out 
of  him,  but  he's  good  to  work  with.  If 
there's  a  problem.  he'U  help  hammer  it 
out." 

Sen.  Henry  M.  JadLBon  (D-Wash.)  said 
Bradley  is  "not  one  of  those  people  who  try 
to  do  everything  at  once,  or  who  is  brash." 

"He's  humble,  quiet,  and  never  points  a 
finger  or  shouts,"  said  Jacluon. 

Jackson's  observation  about  Bradley's  Isdi 
of  rancor  appears  to  be  a  trait  that  goes 
back  a  few  years. 

"I  never  heard  him  say  a  derogatory  word 
about  a  playmate,  an  opponent  or  any  high 
school  student,"  said  Bradley's  mother.  "His 
best  friend  ran  against  him  for  student 
councU  president,  and  he  never  said  a  word 
against  Johnny.  But  it  cooked  me. 

"ttx.  (Warren)  Bradley  is  exactly  like 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Bradley  of  her  husband,  a 
man  she  described  ss  an  avid  reader  and  a 
frustrated  poUtician.  "He  never  said  any- 
thing maUdous  about  anybody." 

WhUe  Mrs.  Bradley  accompanied  her  son 
to  his  HaU  of  Fame  Induction,  her  husband, 
a  severe  arthritic,  was  unable  to  travel  and 
remained  at  the  couple's  winter  home  in 
Florida.  Mrs.  Bradley  said  her  husband,  a 
RepubUcan  banker,  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  been  with  his  son  on  that  day. 

Bradley,  whose  first  interest  in  poUtics 
came  from  his  father.  foUows  the  same  basic 
game  plan  and  approach  to  New  Jersey  poU- 
tics as  he  does  in  Washington. 

He  makes  frequent  pubUc  appearances  in 
New  Jersey  and  has  avoided  aUenating  state 
DemocraU.  He  remains  aloof  from  state 
party  infighting,  but  helps  candidates  in  the 
general  elections. 

Some  Democrats  have  criticized  him  for 
not  taking  a  more  active  role,  but  former 
Gov.  Brendan  Byrne  suggests  Bradley  right- 
ly  avoids   "unnecessary   controversy"   and 


servca  as  a  iiolf  ying  force  after  primary  elec- 
tions or  par^aquabblea. 

"I  was  kn«wn  for  getting  into  unnecessary 
fights,  but  i  was  nkse  to  know  BOl  Bradley 
was  there  Jo  Und  It  aU  up  when  it  was 
over,"  said  Byrne. 

New  Jeraey  Assembly  Speaker  Alan 
Kaicher  (O-Mlddleaex)  said  BrwUey  has 
"made  betwieen  one  and  no  enemies"  in  his 
four  and  a  Half  yeaia  in  otfloe. 

"It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  BOl  Brad- 
ley going  into  campaign."  added  Karcher. 
"He's  an  ev4nt  aU  by  himself." 

In  trying  to  grasp  his  poUtlos.  some  oom- 
mentaton  i^  New  Jersey  and  in  Washington 
have  lumped  Bradley  with  a  group  of  young 
Democrate  fef erred  to  as  neo-Uberals. 

This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  new  gen- 
eration of  poUtidans  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote some  of  the  standard  values  of  the 
Democratic  Party  while  disassociating 
Uiemselves  from  the  big  mending,  social 
welfare-state  image  of  the  traditional  liberal 
Democrata. 

Bradley  neither  aooepU  or  completely  re- 
jects the  neo-Uberal  labeL 

"I'm  locAtog  for  a  new  agenda.  Or  a  better 
way  to  put  that  is  a  new  way  to  realize  the 
old  agenda,*  Bradley  said.  "Tm  interested  in 
economic  growth— I  think  that's  the  key  to 
everything,    the   cornerstone   of   the   new 

Bradley  aald  the  Democrats  must  begin 
talking  about  a  few  majw  issues,  and  he 
specifically  mentioned  taxation,  education, 
arms  control,  the  environment  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

Bradley  leels  it  is  important  for  Demo- 
crats to  talk  in  broader,  national  terms  and 
not  become  "captive  to  the  narrower  inter- 
ests" by  tw^ing  too  many  smaU  promises. 

When  asked  about  the  traditional  liberal 
social  agenda.  Bradley  feigns  ignorance.  He 
later  says  he  obviously  supports  the  welfare 
and  social  services  programa,  but  feels  they 
must  be  more  efficiently  administered. 

Bradley's  major  legislative  initiative  so  far 
is  his  ambitious  and  detailed  plan  to  reform 
the  federal'  personal  and  corporate  income 
tax  systems. 

Bradley  says  the  current  tax  system  is  too 
complex  Slid  unfair,  and  impedes  economic 
growth.  He  hss  proposed  lowering  the  tax 
rates  and  eliminating  most  of  the  current 
deductions,  loopholes  and  exemptions. 

WhOe  the  idea  is  not  new.  Bradley  spent 
several  years  consulting  with  economists 
and  has  Congress.  He  admits  his  proposal 
faces  sUf f  ttpposiaon.  but  in  typical  fashion 
says  he  intends  to  sUdc  with  it.  and  make  it 
part  of  the  national  debate. 

At  the  same  time.  Bradley  working  on  a 
plan  to  help  American  workers  cope  with 
technological  change.  The  proposal,  though 
stiU  on  the  drawing  board,  mvlsions  sever- 
ance funds  to  provide  financial  help  for  dis- 
placed workers. 

If  workers  can  be  financially  assisted 
during  a  period  of  disruption,  Bradley  said, 
a  major  obstade  to  technological  change 
and  autonmtlon  wiU  be  removed,  enabling 
industry  to  more  easUy  make  the  transition 
and  compete  effectively  in  world  markets. 

Some  legislators  have  sou^t  to  address 
the  problehis  facing  American  Industry  by 
calling  for  the  imposition  of  trade  restric- 
tions to  reduce  competition  from  abroad. 
Bradley,  instead,  chooses  to  avoid  this  ap- 
proach, and  in  s  typical  maneuver,  address- 
es the  protflem  on  his  own  terms. 

TtUs  way  Bradley  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the 
sticky  traditional  argtmient  of  protection- 
ism versus  free  trade. 

When  he  arrived  in  Washington.  Bradley 
focused  ori  energy,  warned  about  the  n.8. 


dependence  on  the  insecure  foreign  oU  and 
tried  to  get  the  Carter  administration  to  f  iU 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Nobody 
had  paid  much  attention  to  this  oU  reserve 
before,  but  Bradley  kept  the  issue  before 
the  Senate. 

In  his  first  year.  Bradley  took  on  the  oU 
companies  and  Sen.  RusseU  Long  (D-La.) 
during  the  debate  on  the  windfaU  profits 
tax  on  decontroUed  oU.  Bradley  managed  to 
get  the  tax  increased  substantiaUy,  and  won 
a  badthanded  compliment  from  Long,  who 
good  naturedly  told  the  freshman  senator 
he  mi^t  know  how  to  play  basketbaU,  but 
he  didn't  know  how  to  compromise. 

Bradley  also  lobbied  members  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  to  win  approval 
of  hto  experimental  residential  conservation 
program  and  a  waste-to-energy  plan,  but 
both  feU  by  the  wayside  with  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  cuts. 

In  1980  he  fiUed  a  vacuum  and  helped  ne- 
gotiate a  compromise  chemical  hazardous 
waste  UU  known  as  the  superf  und  through 
the  Senate— a  measure  important  to  a  state 
like  New  Jersey.  He  also  persisted  and  over- 
came several  defeats  to  win  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  guarantees  the  state  wiU 
get  its  first  VHP  television  station  in  IS 
years. 

Two  years  earlier,  Bradley  spent  his  ener- 
gies throwing  facts  and  figures  at  the  Army 
to  disprove  their  contention  that  the  basic 
training  operation  at  Fort  Dix  was  uneco- 
nomical. In  the  end,  the  Army  retreated. 

In  Maroh  1982  Bradley  listened  pensively 
to  several  days  of  debate,  and  then  rose  to 
caU  for  the  expulsion  of  Harrison  A.  WU- 
liams  Jr.,  his  feUow  New  Jersey  senator  who 
had  been  convicted  of  bribery  in  the 
Abscam  corruption  probe. 

In  1981,  he  bucked  the  tide,  and  voted 
against  President  Reagan's  three-year  $750 
billion  tax  cut  measure  after  failing  to  win 
suiiport  for  a  one-year  tax  cut  or  a  plan  that 
would  have  aUowed  cancellation  of  the  third 
year  reduction. 

However,  he  voted  for  the  first  roiuid  of 
Reagan  budget  cuts  in  1981,  and  in  1982 
supported  the  budget  on  final  passage  after 
trying  to  restore  some  social  spending  cuts. 
He  also  has  supported  incr^sed  defense 
wending. 

A  1982  survey  of  202  votes  conducted  by 
the  respected  Congressional  Quarterly  mag- 
azine shows  Bradley  sided  with  the  majority 
of  the  Seiuite  Democrats  87  per  cent  of  the 
time.  The  magazine  found  in  another  survey 
of  119  key  votes  that  Bradley  opposed  posi- 
tions supported  by  President  Reagan  62  per 
cent  of  the  time  in  1982— not  a  particularly 
high  opposition  score. 

Bradley  generaUy  has  received  high  marks 
from  the  Uberal  Americans  for  E>emocratic 
Action,  organized  labor,  and  environmental, 
consumer,  senior  citizen  and  good  govern- 
ment groups.  His  ratings  from  conservative 
organizations  and  business  groups  have 
been  low. 

NeU  Newhouse,  a  spokesman  for  the  VJS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  Bradley's  cu- 
mulative 29  per  cent  rating  is  "one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  Senate." 

Despite  the  low  marks,  Bradley  has  not 
aUenated  some  segments  of  the  business 
community  in  New  Jersey. 

Gerald  Hall,  vice  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
there  is  "no  doubt  that  Bradley  has  gone 
the  wrong  way  on  a  number  of  things,"  but 
he  added  that  "a  good  many  businessmen  in 
New  Jersey  find  him  a  refreshing  version  of 
a  big  time  poUtician." 

"I  give  him  credit.  He  makes  an  effort  to 
meet  with  business  groups,  learn  of  their 


concerns  and  teU  them  how  he  thinks,"  said 
HalL  "They  toss  the  bull  back  and  forth. 
He's  no  stuffed  shirt,  and  the  businessmen 
always  go  away  from  the  meetings  with 
good  feelings." 

The  conservatives  don't  like  Bradley  be- 
cause of  his  voting  record,  but  Jeffrey  Bell. 
Bradley's  1978  opponent,  gives  the  senator 
credit  for  "moving  In  a  direction  I  think  the 
country  wiU  eventuaUy  accept"  regarding 
his  plan  to  eliminate  tax  deductions  and 
reduce  tax  rates. 

Jay  Angoff,  a  spokesman  for  the  Ralph 
Nader  group  known  as  Congress  Wateh,  said 
Bradley  has  been  "pretty  good"  on  con- 
sumer issues,  but  has  been  disappointing 
when  it  comes  to  some  finance  and  tax  mat- 
ters. 

"We  wish  he  woiUd  be  more  a  leader  of 
the  progressive  wing,"  said  Angoff. 

Others  take  Issue  with  Bradley's  support 
of  elective  abortion  and  tuition  tax  credits, 
whUe  some  say  he  is  indecisive  on  issues  like 
El  Salvador  and  should  be  a  more  forceful 
critic  of  the  President.  Bradley  says  he's 
stUl  studying  the  Central  American  ques- 
tion. 

Bradley  responds  that  he  caimot  be  aU 
things  to  aU  people,  and  notes  that  many 
senators  get  stretehed  too  thin  trying  to 
widen  their  band  of  issues. 

Those  who  know  Bradley  say  he  has  a  dry 
sense  of  humor,  a  penchant  for  one-liners 
and  likes  to  "horse  around"  and  give  imper- 
sonations in  private,  but  wUl  not  show  that 
side  very  often  In  pubUc. 

In  his  speech  at  the  HaU  of  Fame  dinner, 
Bradley  told  the  crowd  he  had  performed  in 
Massachusetts  many  times  but  never  before 
in  long  pants. 

Although  he  lets  his  lighter  side  show  now 
and  then,  Bradley  tries  to  keep  his  famUy 
life  as  private  as  possible. 

He  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  spend  time 
with  his  wife  and  his  6-year-old  daughter, 
Teresa  Ann,  whether  it's  at  their  Washing- 
ton or  DenvUle  home. 

Bradley's  wife,  a  professor  at  Montelair 
State  CoUege,  says  he  uses  the  time  with  his 
famUy  to  "rejuvenate,"  although  she  points 
out  that  he  sometimes  is  put  to  work  at 
home. 

"Our  back  poreh  is  falling  apart,  and  he 
put  in  some  nails  knowingly,"  said  his  wife. 
"He  even  went  out  and  bought  the  right 
nails.  To  my  great  surprise  he  is  handy." 

Bradley  uses  his  private  time  to  read,  play 
with  his  daughter,  help  her  with  her  home- 
worlt,  go  to  the  movies  or  get  occasional  ex- 
ercise like  Jogging  or  walking,  but  he  no 
longer  plays  basketbaU. 

"It's  over,"  said  Bradley.  "I  have  occasion- 
aUy  in  the  last  six  months  gone  out  and 
taken  a  few  shots.  My  daughter  and  I  go  to 
the  playground  with  a  baU  .  .  .  Sometimes, 
I  take  three  or  four  shots. 

"I  don't  get  enjoyment  out  of  it,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  in  the  same  condition.  I  couldn't 
shoot  jump  shots  or  anything.  I  can  Just 
shoot  free  throws." 

Since  his  Princeton  days,  Bradley  has 
been  in  the  UmeUght,  and  very  much  a 
public  figure. 

He  ha£  grown  used  to  this  condition  over 
the  years,  and  his  friends  say  he  has  learned 
to  handle  his  fame  and  keep  it  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Michael  Kaye,  Bradley's  friend  and  cam- 
paign media  consultant,  said  Bradley  "has 
his  ego  in  control  and  never  makes  anybody 
feel  he  is  better  than  they  are." 

Bradley's  almost  storybook  pubUc  life,  in- 
cluding his  quick  acceptance  in  the  Senate, 
has  fostered  repeated  speculation  about  his 
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fatnic  Be  baa  always  bad  hicfa  ezpecU- 
ttoiM  tor  hiiMdf.  tout  ao  baa  tbe  pubUc 

Hia  next  burdle  eould  be  a  poaaibie  leader- 
ablp  rale  Id  tbe  Senate,  altboufb  wherever 
be  goea.  tbere  are  repeated  aucseatlona  tbat 
tbe  rirnatr  la  only  one  rung  on  hla  climb  up 
tbe  poUtleal  ladder. 

tbat  Bradley  is  preatdentlal 


Bradley  aaya  be  la  "flattered"  by  tbe  com- 
menta.  bat  daloH  not  to  give  tbe  subject 
any  tbougbt  and  Inalate  be  baa  no  interest 
in  any  Job  otber  tban  being  a  aenatw  from 

"I  Uke  what  Fm  doing  now."  aaid  Bradley. 
"I  can  only  say  no.  it's  tbe  only  way  I  can 
re^OBd.  I  learned  in  my  former  prof eaaion 
tbat  you  play  one  game  at  a  time.  I  dont 
bave  any  ezpeetattana  or  plana." 

He  addi  tbat  be  never  ^ana  anything 
elgbt  or  10  yean  in  advance. 

Bradley  to  no  doubt  a  patient  man  who 
takes  hia  time  making  dedaiona.  but  it 
would  be  out  of  diaracter  for  him  not  to  at 
least  be  tiiinkim  about  hla  future. 

Bradley'a  mother  aays  tbe  night  he  was 
elected  to  tbe  Senate,  she  pulled  out  a  letter 
be  wrote  to  her  as  a  senior  at  Princeton. 

"I  hope  to  win  a  Rhodes  scholanhtp.  after 
which  I  want  to  enter  the  field  of  politics 
and  beoooie  a  VA  senator."  Mis.  Bradley 
remembered  tbe  IHter  as  saying. 

Bradley,  with  a  bemused  look  on  his  face, 
said  he  does  not  remember  writing  that 
letter,  but  added.  "If  she  said  it.  it  must  be 


D  1030 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  I^Tcaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUOHEB.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  diBtinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Bnx  Biablkt  of  New  Jersey, 
on  his  recent  induction  into  the  Bas- 
ketball Hall  of  Fame.  The  honor  is 
ricMy  deserved  by  our  great  Senator. 
Through  his  committment  to  hard 
w<Hk  and  team  spirit.  Bnx  Bbadlkt  es- 
tablished himself  as  (me  of  the  great- 
est basketball  players  in  history 
during  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Princeton  University,  and  later  during 
his  ptoiea^oDal  career  with  the  New 
York  Kni^erbockers. 

Today,  this  same  dedication  to  hard 
wcvk  and  discipline  has  enabled  Sena- 
tor Baamxr  to  distinguish  himself  as 
(MM  of  our  Naticm's  outstanding  politi- 
cal leaders.  Both  on  and  off  the  court. 
Bm.  Bbaslbt  has  always  been  an  In- 
q>iration  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 
I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
BaanxT  for  his  accomplishments  as 
an  athlete,  and  to  thank  him  for  his 
continued  service  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  traditions  that  has  insured  Ameri- 
ca's success  over  the  years. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gmtleman  in  the  well. 

I  want  to  express  my  words  of  ac- 
knowledgement and  congratulations  to 
the  senior  Senator  Bnx  Bsaiilbt  of 
New  Jersey  for  recognition  of  his 
achievement  by  his  admiwion  into  the 
BaaketbaU  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  simply  want  to  note  that  for  all 
those  years  of  his  professional  basket- 
ball career  the  people  of  New  York, 
the  people  of  my  district  eqpedally 
where  Madison  Square  Garden  is  lo- 
cated, had  reason  to  be  as  proud  of 
him  as  I  think  the  gentleman  and  his 
constituents  are  of  the  Senator. 

I  also  think  that  that  pride  has  con- 
tinued from  his  basketball  career  to 
his  professional  career  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  serves  aU  of  our 
pe<vle  extremely  well. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  E^jeaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  Senator  Bnx  Braolit  of  New 
Jersey  in  recognition  of  his  recent  in- 
duction into  the  Basketball  HaU  of 
Fame.  This  is  a  significant  achieve- 
ment that  would  cap  the  career  of 
lesser  individuals,  but  for  Bnx  it  is 
Just  another  accomplishment  in  a  bril- 
liant career  that  has  been  studded 
with  one  success  after  another. 

As  a  young  man  growing  up  in  Crys- 
tal City,  Mo..  Bnx  developed  his  aca- 
demic as  well  as  his  basketbaU  skills 
and  went  on  to  Princeton  University 
where  he  won  recognition  as  an  all- 
American  student  athlete.  He  later 
earned  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  an 
Olympic  Gold  Medal  as  a  member  of 
the  1064  U.S.  basketbaU  team. 

The  rest  is  history.  He  went  on  to 
play  professional  basketball  with  the 
New  York  Knicks  for  some  10  years. 
During  this  period  the  team  wor  East- 
em  Conference  championships  three 
times  and  the  National  BasketbaU  As- 
sociation championship  in  1070  and 
again  in  1073.  Bnx  and  his  Knick. 
teammates  were  heroes  to  the  basket- 
baU world  and  wiU  always  be  remem- 
bered for  their  exploits  on  the  court. 

For  many,  winning  the  national  pro- 
fessional basketbaU  championship  not 
only  once  but  twice  would  have  been 
the  ultimate  goal,  but  for  the  Senator, 
it  was  Just  another  plateau.  He  subse- 
quently decided  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  was  elected  in  1078. 

The  story  was  recently  told  in  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Robert  Cohen  of  the 
Newark.  N.J..  Star-Ledger,  about 
Bnx's  passion  and  determination  to 
meet  and  surmount  the  chaUenges  of 
life.  This  motivation  began  to  take 
shape  at  age  13  when  a  basketbaU 
mentor  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
practice,  he  should  be  aware  that 
someone,  somewhere  was  practicing. 
Given  roughly  the  same  abiUties.  the 


coach  said,  that  other  guy  would  beat 
him  if  they  were  to  meet. 

Bnx's  reqmnse  to  that  advice  was.  "I 
never  wanted  to  lose  because  I  did  not 
make  that  effort.  I  never  wanted  to  be 
unprepared." 

Today,  as  we  look  back  over  his 
achievements.  I  think  we  wiU  aU  agree 
that  Bnx  has  abided  by  that  commit- 
ment. It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  this  trib- 
ute to  show  my  respect  for  Bnx's 
achievements  as  a  basketball  player 
and  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  as 
a  legislator.* 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  Join  my  coUeagues 
today  in  honoring  Senator  Bnx  Bkao- 
LST  of  New  Jersey.  As  many  of  you 
may  know.  Bnx  was  inducted  into  the 
BasketbaU  HaU  of  Fame  2  weeks  ago 
in  recognition  of  his  long  and  success- 
ful career  with  the  New  York  Knicks. 

S«»iator  Braout  has  brought  this 
personal  tradition  of  hard  work  and 
success  on  the  basketbaU  court  to  the 
corridors  of  the  Ciujitol.  In  4V^  short 
years.  Bnx  has  established  himself  as 
a  careful,  thoughtful  statesman  who 
has  diligently  woiked  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  in  New  Jersey 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  long  houn  of  study  and 
action  here  in  Washington.  Senator 
Bhadlsy  has  spent  countless  hours 
criss-crossing  New  Jersey  visiting  com- 
munity organizations,  businesses,  and 
individual  constituents.  He  is  known  as 
a  dedicated  pubUc  official  who  com- 
bines soimd  Judgment  with  compas- 
sion. 

Senator  Braolkt's  record  of  hard 
and  honest  competition,  strong  atten- 
tion to  academics— he  studied  at 
Princeton  and  was  a  Rhodes  scholar— 
and  as  a  selfless  servant  of  the  people 
provides  a  fine  model  for  our  youth. 
New  Jersey  is  proud  of  Senator  Bnx 
Bbadlxt  and  we  congratulate  him  for 
his  many  successes.  In  the  years  to 
come,  we  are  aU  looking  forward  to 
Bnx's  continued  distinction  in  pubUc 
service.  Senator  Braolet's  talents  in 
Government  leadership  wiU  bring  him 
to  a  position  of  extraordinary  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  future  poUcies  of 
our  great  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  trib- 
ute to  New  Jersey's  senior  Senator, 
Bnx  Bradley,  and  I  commend  the 
dean  of  the  Garden  State  delegation. 
Mr.  RoDiHO,  on  arranging  this  special 
order. 

It  would  be  possible  to  mention  a 
good  number  of  achievements  which 
"Dollar  BiU"— as  he  used  to  be  called— 
has  performed  here  in  Washington,  in- 
cluding his  hard  work  on  tax  poUcy. 
fiscal  questions,  and  the  other  issues 
so  important  to  us.  The  occasion  of  his 
admission  to  the  BasketbaU  HaU  of 
Fame  brings  to  my  mind  another 
pubUc  service  for  which  Bnx  is  espe- 
ciaUy  conspicuous:  He  has  become  a 
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kind  of  agatMssador  for  our  State  of 
New  Jersey.  This  ooeukm  naturally 
brings  to  Inind  the  many  other  great 
athletes  aHodated  with  the  Garden 
SUte,  the  fine  traditloii  which  they 
have  created,  and  the  fine  faeiUtieg  for 
spcHts  of  cfvery  kind.  Beyond  this,  how- 
evo-.  Bnx  has  used  his  public  celebrity 
status  very  consdoudy  to  let  the 
Nation  and  the  world  know  what  is 
good  aboat  New  Joaey.  I  recaU  his 
very  eloquent  and  sinoere  q;>eech  to 
the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dinner  here  in  Waahingtmi  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  when  he  vig(Ht>ua- 
ly  took  on  aU  the  Jokes  and  cheap 
shots  which  are  so  unjustly  inflicted 
on  a  ver^  deU^htful  and  industrious 
State.  Indbectly.  his  perfonnanoe  as  a 
hardworking  and  oonKlaitlous  public 
official  is  a  credit  to  our  State  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  This  is  no  negligible 
achievement:  negative  pubUdty  or  a 
bad  image  can  have  a  very  marked  eco- 
nomic impact,  and  by  addressing  this 
matter  in  word  and  deed.  Bnx  Bbas- 
LBT  is  giving  practical  benefits  to  his 
constituents. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  chance 
to  reflect  on  Bnx's  admlaslon  to  the 
haU  of  fame,  especially  stnoe  his  ath- 
letic achievements  merit  this  recogni- 
tion. What  is  most  important  to  us 
now,  however,  is  the  good  work  he  is 
doing  for  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
now.  I  hope  that  he  wiU  continue  to 
serve  for  years  to  come.  For  the  people 
of  the  lltti  District,  let  me  convey  our 
heartiest  congratulatioos.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
extend  m]r  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Bnx  nutwxT.  for  his  induction  into 
the  BaskdtbaU  HaU  of  Fune. 

Few  in<lividiuas  have  attained  such 
success  so  early  in  their  career— or  ca- 
reers, as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  Prince- 
ton graduate  and  Rhodes  scholar.  Bnx 
BRADurr  demonstrated  his  keen  intel- 
lect and  outstanding  dedication  to  aca- 
demia  and  the  world  of  ideas.  As  a  pro- 
fessional basketbaU  player,  the  former 
forward  consistent^  displayed  his 
poise  and  leadership  quaUties.  He  was 
deeply  admbed  by  players  and  fans 
alike  for  his  team  spirit  and  dear 
thjniring  On  the  court  As  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. Bnx  Braolet  has  woven  aU  of 
these  impressive  personal  characteris- 
tics together  to  give  New  Jersey  one  of 
its  finest  pubUc  servants  ever. 

In  3  years.  Bnx  Brapley  has  estab- 
lished himself  so  quickly  as  an  effec- 
tive Senator  that  I  and  many  others 
think  of  him  as  a  seasoned  Senate  vet- 
eran. It  is  extraordinary  to  consider 
that  previous  to  the  fine  public  service 
he  is  now  giving  our  country  Bnx 
spent  a  fUU  10  years  in  another  occu- 
pation. 

The  Senator  never  rested  on  his  lau- 
rels as  a  basketbaU  star  and  sports  ce- 
lebrity. He  dedded  he  wanted  to  help 
others  and  serve  his  country.  Through 
tireless  dedication  and  hard  woiit.  the 


Smator  now  stands  as  one  of  the 
ablest  leaders  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone 
that  Bnx  Bradley  is  proving  tiimself 
as  great  in  the  Senate  as  he  was  in  the 
q)ortsarena.s 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  coninratulating  my 
coUeague  from  New  Jersey.  Bnx  Brad- 
let,  for  his  induction  into  the  Basket- 
ball HaU  of  Fame.  Senator  Bradley 
has  shown  an  intensity  in  his  efforts 
that  makes  success  inevitable. 

WhOe  at  Princeton  University  he 
Iffoved  that  it  was  possible  to  excel  in 
afadfr"i«»  and  athletics,  achieving 
such  diverse  honors  as  NCAA  Player 
of  the  Year  and  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 
During  his  career  with  the  New  York 
Knicks  Senator  Bradley  contributed 
to  two  championship  teams. 

The  drive  for  exceUence  that  Bnx 
Bradley  has  shown  in  academics  and 
athletics  is  also  dear  in  his  efforts  as  a 
UJS.  Soiator.  His  cognizance  of  the 
Issues  and  his  knowledge  of  procediu-e 
has  been  a  great  asset  for  te  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  wiU  continue  to  be  so 
In  the  future. 

Senator  Bradley's  induction  into  the 
BasketbaU  HaU  of  Fame  is  only  the 
latest  item  on  a  most  impressive  Ust  of 
acnmiplishments.  I  again  extend  my 
ocmgratulations  to  him.* 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  people  who  are  known 
for  their  athletic  prowess  on  the  t)as- 
ketbaU  court  as  weU  as  their  poUtical 
prowess  on  Ci4)itol  HllLBnx  Bradley 
is  one  of  these  people.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Bnx  on  his  recent  induction  into  the 
BasketbaU  HaU  of  Fame.  Bnx  proved 
his  talent  and  expertise  on  the  courts; 
he  now  displays  these  attributes  in  the 
Senate.  Even  though  I  was  a  76er's 
fan,  I  always  recognized  the  Knicker- 
bocker's success  and  fame,  which  in 
large  part,  was  due  to  Bnx.  The  Con- 
gress can  indeed  boast  of  the  immense 
talent  found  within  Bnx  Bradley.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  SpeakeriJt  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  pi^ring  tribute  to  Senator 
Bnx  Bradley  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
induction  into  the  BasketbaU  HaU  of 
Fame. 

During  his  successful  basketbaU 
career,  both  at  Princeton  University 
and  with  the  New  York  Knickerbock- 
ers, Bnx  exemplified  the  team  spirit 
uid  selflessness  which  is  so  critical  to 
success  in  sports,  much  as  it  is  to  our 
work  in  the  Congress. 

Yet  Bnx's  career  has  hardly  been 
stereotypical.  His  years  at  Princeton 
gave  true  meaning  to  the  term  "schol- 
ar athlete."  He  gave  up  two  lucrative 
years  in  professional  basketbaU  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Oxford  on  a 
Rhodes  scholarship,  and  was  stiU  able, 
upon  his  retiun.  to  become  a  vital 
factor  in  the  Knicks'  two  world  cham- 
pionships. 


Those  of  us  in  New  Jersey  are  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  that  upon  the  completion 
of  his  basketbaU  career.  Bnx  chose  to 
remain  in  the  State  and  embark  upon 
a  life  in  pubUc  service.  He  has  been  as 
successful  in  this  field  as  he  had  been 
in  his  studies  and  qrarts.  His  worit  in 
the  Senate  has  been  duu-acterisUc  of 
the  team  i4>proach  he  exliibited 
during  his  days  with  Princeton  and 
the  Knicks.  His  service  to  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  Nation  has  lieen  inspiring. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  coUeague.  the  dean 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation.  Mr. 
RoDuro,  for  calling  this  special  order 
on  the  occasion  of  Bnx's  elevation  to 
his  sport's  tiighest  honor.  I  congratu- 
late Bnx  on  his  outstanding  record, 
which  I'm  sure  wiU  only  become  more 
distinguished  in  the  years  to  come.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  talce  great 
pleasure  today  in  rising  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  my  good  friend  Bnx 
Bradley  on  the  occasion  of  his  induc- 
tion into  the  BasketbaU  HaU  of  Fame. 

Bnx  is  truly  one  of  New  Jersey's 
greatest  assets  and  a  hero  to  aU  Ameri- 
cans. In  both  athletics  and  now  Gov- 
ernment he  has  shown  us  what  hard 
work  and  true  dedication  to  duty  can 
accomplish. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Princeton 
University.  Bnx  reached  the  heights 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  basketbaU 
court,  becoming  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a 
basketbaU  AU-American  and  winning 
the  Gold  Medal  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  basketbaU  team. 

fy)Uowing  graduation.  Bnx  Bradley 
Joined  the  New  York  Knicks  profes- 
sional basketbaU  team.  For  the  next 
10  years  he  electrified  pro  basketbaU 
fans  around  the  Nation  with  his 
superb  playing  style  and  abiUties. 

His  leadership  of  that  team  during 
his  decade  in  the  National  BasketbaU 
Association  gave  an  early  indication  of 
what  the  Nation  as  a  whole  could 
expect  from  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Although  he  is  only  in  his  first  term 
as  a  Senator.  Bnx  Bradley  has  al- 
ready earned  the  reputation  as  being 
one  of  the  true  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  an  outstanding  pubUc  servant 
completely  dedicated  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  this 
great  Nation. 

Be  it  on  the  basketbaU  court  or  in 
the  political  arena.  Bill  Bradley  is 
indeed  a  "HaU  of  Pamer"  and  I  am 
proud  to  caU  him  my  friend. 

Many  leaders  throughout  our  land 
are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  Bnx 
Bradley's  fine  performance  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  his  complete  grasp  of  the  com- 
plexities of  National  Government. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  today 
and  state  unequivocally  that  it  wiU  not 
be  too  long  before  we  see  Bnx  Brad- 
ley in  the  White  House.* 
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CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  iempon.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houie.  the  gen- 
tleman from  FkMlda  (Mr.  PErm)  is 
reoocniMd  for  M  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  20 
marks  Cuban  Independence  Day.  As 
we  have  done  In  years  past.  I  beUeve  it 
Is  only  fitting  to  oaee  again  reflect 
upon  tMs  occasion  and  all  that  it  signi- 
fies. Aootvdlngly.  I  have  attached  a 
challenging  message  from  the  Cuban 
Cnaade  for  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
daring  Castro  to  celebrate  the  day  of 
Cuban  indepoidaice  and  freedom  and 
yOabag  with  our  Cuban  friends  in  com- 
memoratkm  of  those  great  patriots, 
both  Cuban  and  American,  in  their 
gallant  and  shared  struggle  against 
tjrranny. 

The  message  follows: 

Ontm  bnannBKS  Dat— 1M3 

QnisAM  1MS.-Waridwide  Solidarity  Me«- 
aste  booorliic  Cuban  patrloU  Jose  Marti. 
Oenetml  Antonio  Macco  OraJales.  Oeneral 
OenenMO  Campos  Marquette  and  American 
patriot  President  Theodore  Rooaevelt.  who 
peraooally  led  Americans  f Ichtinc  alonmide 
Cubans  to  im  t  tmtiitty  liberate  Cuba.  That 
first  real  liberation  date  was  commemorated 
on  May  30.  1903  and  is  known  as  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day. 

To:  Hta  ExoelleDcy  Ronald  W.  Reacan. 
Vlce-Praaident  Ocorte  Bush  and  Adminis- 
tration. Hooonbie  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
OlfeiU  Jr..  Concremmen  Dante  B.  PasceU. 
Claude  Pepper.  Robert  OarcU  and  aU  other 
members  of  tbe  United  States  of  America. 
Ho«He  of  Represeatatives  and  Senate  and  to 
the  peoples  of  our  world. 

Cuban  Independence  Day  is  also  Latin 
American  and  World  American  Solidarity 
Day  since  it  signiflea  the  very  first  day  of 
Hemispheric  and  Global  Brotherluxtd.  In 
order  to  reflect  the  true  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments of  worid-wide  peoples  after  having 
their  memories  refreshed  as  to  the  real  his- 
torical and  present  day  established  and 
known  facts  that  remain  unchallenced 
today,  we  expose  these  facts  for  the  global 
population  to  hear,  see  and  take  very  care- 
ful notice  of. 

The  United  States  in  joining  Cuban  patri- 
ots last  century  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom against  Spanish  tyranny  did  not  exact 
their  pound  of  flesh  and  colonize  Cuba  as 
has  always  and  still  is  the  practice  when 
large  powerful  nations  have  aided  small 
countries  in  their  so-called  freedom  wars. 
Instead  America  rejoiced  together  with 
Cuba  on  May  90th.  1902  when  they  celebrat- 
ed their  hard-won  freedom  then.  America 
had  helped  a  new  free  democratic  nation  to 
be  bom  by  aiding  them  during  their  libera- 
tion struggles  and  after  economically. 

And  today  vuan  than  ever  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  point  out  their 
record,  referring  to  all  of  their  dealings  with 
any  nation  small  or  large:  America  has 
always  liberated  or  aided  liberation  but  has 
never  colonteed  anyone. 

May  Mth.  anniversary  of  the  free  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba's  liberation  Day  is  the  first  and 
best  example  of  America's  fraternal  behav- 
iour towards  a  hemispheric  brothers  libera- 
tion struggle:  the  United  SUtes  is  your 
brother  and  not  your  master.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  rest  of  the  world:  proven  time 
and  again  via  its  total  aid  for  many  Europe- 
an. Asian  and  African  nations  during  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  Practically  aU  militarily  occu- 
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pied  or  colonised  nations  were  liberated  by 
America  at  a  very  high  cost  of  American 
materials  and  blood,  at  the  end  of  those 


Soviet  Russia  and  mainland  China  were 
malor  recipienU  of  that  aid.  Communist 
Russia  has  repaid  that  debt  by  colonising 
fourteen  now  captive  nations  and  utilliing 
force  to  dominate  its  now  imperialistic  Rus- 
sian Empire,  a  major  political  enemy  of 
America.  Chinese  Communists  overran 
mainland  China  and  now  threaten  to  colo- 
nise all  Asia.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all 
communist  takeovers  titled  liberation  revo- 
lutions have  taken  place  after  World  War 
n.  when  both  Russia  and  China  were  aided 
to  liberate  themselves  from  German  and 
Japanese  occupatkm  with  America's  help. 

The  above  statements  are  historically  es- 
tablished facts  forgotten  imder  the  stress  of 
political  battle  by  VS.  sgainst  an  ever  ag- 
gressive foe  who  speciaUxes  in  propaganda 
trickery,  such  as  Russian  sponsored  "World 
Peace  Movement"  and  utter  falsehoods  rep- 
resented by  Russian  backed  "World  Nuclear 
Preese";  and  who  has  enslaved  countries  uti- 
lizing the  noble  colors  of  liberation,  falsely 
and  criminally. 

In  the  name  of  Cubans.  Americans,  and 
the  world's  peoples,  we  publicly  chaUenge 
our  atheistic  totalitarian  and  political  adver- 
saries to  produce  and  name  Just  one  May 
20th  style  of  real  frfe  self-autonomous  sov- 
ereign state  produced  by  Russia  or  China, 
via  a  communist  induced  and  backed  revolu- 
tion. In  two  words,  they  cannot. 

May  20th.  Cuban  Independence  Day.  also 
Latin-American  and  World  Solidarity  Day  is 
the  actual  aiuiiversary  of  America's  Poreign 
Policy  Principles;  Liberate  and  Aid  to  Liber- 
ate, as  against  the  Dominate  by  Force  and 
colonise  practice  championed  by  World 
Communism. 

American  and  global  peoples  our  duty  and 
moral  obligation  is  to  hammer  out  these 
truths  via  the  entire  global  media  to  edu- 
cate world  opinion  by  commemorating  next 
May  20th  anniversary  of  Cuban  Independ- 
ence Day  1902  representing  the  first  true 
20th  century  liberation  and  transmitting 
the  above  Solidarity  message  of  strong 
truths,  hemispherically  and  universally. 

We  call  upon  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  stand  united  behind  American  Universal 
Foreign  Policy  and  aid.  liberate  all  of  the 
world's  enslaved  peoples  from  communist 
tyranny  and  oppression  now  infUterlng  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere  via  the 
communist  surrogate  of  Soviet  Russia,  who 
in  1959  stole  Cuban  liberty  from  Cubans, 
Fidel  Castros  Red  Cuba. 

We  also  call  upon  the  global  free  nations 
to  Join  in  complete  solidarity:  militarily,  eco- 
nomically, politically  and  religiously  and 
thus  unified  march  to  triump  over  World 
Communism  before  the  1980's  end. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Julia.  President.  Cuban 
Crusade  Political  Committees. 

Ms.  Candy  Achay.  President.  Hemispheric 
Committee. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Paniagua.  President.  Cana- 
dian Committee. 

Mr.  Steve  Min,  (Wu  Shiu  Mei),  Asian 
Committee  President. 

Charles  Rlchter,  European  Committee. 

Mr.  Joseph  Yali.  President,  African  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Peter  Hartwich.  Chairman.  Cuban 
Crusade  Campaign  1983.* 


CRUEL  POUCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman    from      Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Wauoer)  is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  obviously  took 
some  umbrage  at  remarlcs  that  I  had 
made  earlier  in  the  day  with  regard  to 
his  statement  on  television  with 
regard  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  describing  the  President  as 
cruel. 

The  point  that  I  made  earlier  was 
that  as  I  watched  that  broadcast.  I  felt 
strongly  that  it  should  be  labeled 
"Physician  Heal  Thyself."  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Idnds  of 
policies  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  many  of  the  liberals  in 
this  House  have  pursued  over  a  period 
of  years  have  had  the  effect  of  being 
cruel  regardless  of  how  well  inten- 
tioned  they  may  have  been.  And  the 
Speaker,  a  few  moments  ago,  in  de- 
scribing what  he  thought  the  success- 
es of  his  program  were  versus  what  he 
thought  the  cruel  failiures  of  the 
Reagan  program  were,  outlined  specif- 
ically where  the  problems  are. 

For  example,  the  Speaker  talked, 
rightfully  so,  about  the  high  unem- 
ployment rates  in  this  country.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  unemployment 
is  unacceptably  high.  The  kind  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  not  work- 
ing today  is  totaUy  unacceptable  in 
this  society  and  the  Speaker  is  right  to 
point  that  out. 

The  question  Is:  Is  that  a  failure  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  policies  or  is  it  a  fail- 
ure of  the  liberal  policies  that  have 
governed  this  country  for  the  last  50 
years?  And  I  would  say  it  is  the  latter. 

It  is  the  latter  because  what  the  lib- 
erals have  brought  us  to  is  a  policy 
which  says  no  growth.  The  liberals  do 
not  like  growth.  All  of  their  policies 
are  aimed  at  not  allowing  the  country 
to  grow  any  further,  whether  it  be 
their  environmental  policies,  whether 
it  be  their  Jobs  policies,  whether  it  be 
their  economic  policies,  all  of  them  are 
designed  aroimd  a  "no  growth"  Idnd  of 
criteria. 

I  say  a  lack  of  growth  in  society  is 
cruel  because  it  keeps  people  from 
working.  That  is  what  brings  about 
unemplojrment.  That  is  the  reason 
why  10.1  million  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Under  Ronald  Reagan,  thank  good- 
ness, some  of  that  has  been  reversed. 
Growth  has  been  restored  to  the 
American  economy.  Let  us  remember 
that  under  Jimmy  Carter  and  in 
Jimmy  Carter's  last  couple  of  years, 
there  was  no  growth  in  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  in  decline.  The 
GNP  was  declining,  not  growing.  That 
was  after  4  years  of  liberal  leadership 
in  the  White  House  and  liberal  leader- 
ship in  both  Houses  of  this  Congress. 
That  was  their  program.  It  brought 
about  a  decline  in  GNP.  When  the 
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ONP  is  going  down,  when  the  econo- 
my is  going  down,  people  cannot  work. 
There  are  no  Jobs.  And  that  is  what 
broiight  about  the  situation  that  we 
now  have. 

What  has  happened  since  Ronald 
Reagan  came  in?  Once  again  the  ONP 
is  beginning  to  grow.  We  have  real 
growth  in  the  country.  Also,  the  labor 
force  has  begun  to  expand.  That  is 
good  news.  We  have  4  milli(m  more 
Americans  looking  for  work  today 
than  were  looking  for  work  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Carter  administratlDn. 
That  is  good  news.  We  alao  today  have 
more  people  actually  at  work  than 
were  woridng  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Carter  administration.  That  is  right. 
More  people  are  actually  woridng 
today  in  this  country  than  were  work- 
ing in  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Does  that  Justify  10.1 
percent  unemployment?  Obviously 
not.  but  it  does  mean  that  growth  is 
taking  place.  More  and  more  people 
are  entering  the  labor  market.  More 
and  more  people  want  to  work.  And 
more  and  more  people  are  getting  Jobs. 
And  we  would  hope  that  that  kind  of 
process  would  continue  out  over  the 
years. 

Anything  which  is  designed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  is  cruel  and  that 
was  the  point  that  I  was  making. 
What  kind  of  cruel  policies  have  we 
seen  developed  on  this  House  floor 
within  the  last  several  months?  Well, 
on  a  couple  of  occasions  I  have  come 
to  the  floor  with  Jobs  amendments. 
fy>r  example,  bade  last  December 
when  we  were  considering  the  high- 
way bill,  which  was  supposedly  a  Jobs 
creation  bill.  I  came  to  the  floor  with 
an  amendment  which  said  that  the 
Jobs  should  go.  90  percent  of  the  Jobs, 
should  go  to  the  people  who  are  now 
unemployed.  That  seems  logical  to  me. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
unemployment,  why  not  say  that  the 
jobs  that  We  are  creating  should  go  to 
the  people  who  are  now  unemployed? 

That  aniendment.  strangely  enough, 
and  I  think  callously  enough,  was 
turned  doHm.  We  specifically  said  as  a 
Congress,  the  liberals  did.  it  was  they 
who  turned  it  down,  the  liberals  said, 
"We  are  not  interested  in  giving  the 
Jobs  to  the  unemployed.  What  we  have 
got  here  Is  a  porkbarrel  project  that 
we  are  labeling  a  Jobs  bUl  and  we  want 
to  make  certain  money  gets  out  there 
and  who  tares  if  the  unemployed  do 
not  get  the  Jobs." 

I  say  when  they  turn  down  those 
kinds  of  amendments,  they  are  being 
cruel. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  I 
have  offered  a  couple  of  amendments 
to  wildenwss  bills.  Now  we  knew  when 
those  bill*  came  to  the  House  floor 
that  they  were  going  to  cost  Jobs.  All 
the  assessments  said  that  a  certain 
number  of  Jobs  were  going  to  be  lost. 
People  who  are  now  woridng  were  not 
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going  to  be 
thoae  bills. 

I  offered  an  amendment.  I  said  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
have  the  ability  to  waive  any  provi- 
gfcnis  of  those  bills  that  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  Jobs. 

Once  again,  the  liberals,  almost  to  a 
man.  lined  up  and  voted  against  those 
amendments,  saying,  in  effect,  trees 
are  more  important  than  Jobs. 

Well  I  say  trees  are  important,  but 
they  are  not  more  important  than 
Americans  working  and  when  you 
start  saying  that  trees  are  more  impor- 
tant than  Jobs,  you  are  lieing  cruel  to 
America. 

Just  the  other  day  in  committee  we 
had  a  bill  before  us  to  extend  the  gen- 
era} revenue-sharing  program.  In  that 
particular  measure  there  are  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions.  Now  Davis-Bacon  is 
one  of  those  laws  that  nearly  every- 
body now  admits  there  is  no  intellectu- 
al Justification  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  it  at  all. 
We  know  that  it  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  enormous  amounts  of 
money  and  we  Icnow  that  it  costs  many 
Americans  their  opportunity  to  work. 

The  only  reason  why  Davis-Bacon 
continues  to  be  preserved  is  because 
the  big  unions,  the  special  interests, 
want  to  keep  it.  It  is  a  perc.  It  is  one  of 
their  protected  little  territories  within 
the  law. 

I  offered  an  amendment.  I  did  not 
want  to  repeal  Davis-Bacon.  I  simply 
said  that  where  Davis-Bacon  costs 
Americans  Jobs  that  local  governments 
should  have  the  ability  to  waive  those 
provisions,  thereby  putting  more 
people  to  work. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  liberals  lined 
up  and  it  was  almost  a  party  line  vote, 
the  Democrats  lined  up  to  vote  against 
Jobs.  That  is  cruel.  And  I  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  held  accountable  for 
that  kind  of  cruelty. 

So  the  Speaker  is  right  when  he  pro- 
tests the  fact  that  we  have  10.1  million 
Americans  unemployed,  but  the  ques- 
tion is.  Does  he  know  where  the  cause 
lies?  The  cause  lies  with  the  liberals 
who  have  foisted  upon  America  a  pro- 
gram which  does  not  permit  America 
to  worlL  And  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Americans  imderstand  that 
that  is  unreasonable  and  it  is  crueL 

The  Speaker  also  talked  about  the 
tax  cut  policy  and  he  portrayed  the 
tax  cuts  as  going  to  the  wealthy. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
begin  to  look  at  how  that  tax  cut  pro- 
gram is  being  implemented  and  how 
what  the  Speaker  talks  about  took 
place. 

The  President  recommended  to  this 
Congress  an  across-the-board  tax  cut, 
30  percent  across  the  board,  10  percent 
each  year  for  a  period  of  3  years.  That 
would  have  gone  eqiuilly  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  House,  in  its  wisdom,  and  some 
of  us  would  question  whether  or  not  it 


was  wise,  but  we  made  a  determina- 
tion. We  decided  that  we  were  only 
going  to  give  him  25  percent,  we  were 
only  going  to  give  the  President  25 
percent,  we  were  only. going  to  put  5 
percent  in  the  first  year  and  10  per- 
cent in  the  second  year  and  10  percent 
in  the  third  year. 

By  readjusting  the  formula,  what  we 
did  was  we  gave  the  advantage  to 
wealthy  Americans  first.  In  other 
words,  the  wealthier  you  were  the 
more  advantage  the  tax  cut  was  to  you 
in  the  early  years.  Low-  and  middle- 
income  America  had  to  wait  untO  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  in  order  to 
get  their  tax  break.  That  is  the  vray  it 
was  designed.  Not  by  the  President, 
but  by  this  House. 

Now  when  we  get  to  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  where  75  percent  of  the 
benefits  are  going  to  go  to  low-  and 
middle-income  America,  that  is  when 
the  Democrats  want  to  wipe  out  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  The  wealthy 
have  already  gotten  theirs  and  they  do 
not  want  to  touch  that,  but  they  want 
to  wipe  out  the  third  year  when  75 
percent  of  the  money  is  going  to  go  to 
low-  and  middle-income  America.  That 
to  me  is  cruel  and  that  is  what  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  complain  about. 

They  also  want  to  eliminate  index- 
ing. Indexing  goes  78  percent  to  low- 
and  middle-income  America. 

Well,  the  question  is  then,  if  he  com- 
plains about  the  fact  that  the  tax  cut 
went  to  the  wealthy,  why  is  it  that  he 
designed  the  program  and  helped  put 
in  place  the  program  that  put  those 
tax  cuts  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy? 
Why  not  have  given  the  President 
what  he  origiiudly  wanted?  A  30-per- 
cent across  the  board,  which  would 
have  been  shared  equally  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  not  have  designed  it  in  a 
way  that  went  to  the  wealthy  first. 
And  now  they  want  to  freeze  in  the 
tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy  and  not  allow 
low-  and  middle-income  America  to  get 
their  tax  cuts. 

That  is  wrong,  it  is  unreasonable, 
and  it  is  cruel. 

The  Speaker  also  points  to  the  fact 
that  he  claims  that  50  years  of  liberal 
programs  have  done  well  for  America. 
And  I  know  he  believes  that.  And  I 
think  that  there  are  many  Americans 
who  believe  that.  And  I  know  that 
what  their  beliefs  are  based  upon  has 
the  very  best  of  intent.  What  they 
hope  to  do  for  the  future  has  the  very 
best  of  intent. 

D  1045 
The  problem  is.  though,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  their  programs  have,  in  too 
many  cases,  been  cruel.  What  we  have 
gotten,  in  terms  of  a  social  product  of 
that  50  years  of  liberal  programs,  is  a 
situation  in  which  we  are  freezing 
more  and  more  of  our  people  into  lives 
of  welfare  dependency.  More  and  more 
of  our  people  are  dependent  upon  gov- 
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onment  for  their  livelihood.  The  mily 
otiaiMw  they  have  In  life  is  that  they 
have  to  readi  out  to  government,  and 
they  have  to  depend  upon  the  polltl- 
ciam  to  spend  the  money  in  govern- 
ment to  elw  out  a  livelihood  in  thii  ao- 
dety.  They  have  k»t  their  opportuni- 
ty to  wwk;  they  have  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity for  hope:  they  have  lost  their 
opportunity  for  advancement.  And  I 
think  that  is  crueL 

Tou  know,  badi  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  we  had  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rendous chapters  in  the  history  of  this 
country  called  slavery.  And  what  hap- 
pened duxtog  the  period  of  slavery  was 
that  we  had  poUtically  imposed  sUv- 
ory  f M-  economic  purposes.  What  do  I 
mean? 

Well,  the  laws  of  the  Nation  permit- 
ted slavery  so  that  certain  wealthy 
landowners  in  the  South  could  benefit 
from  that  kind  of  law.  Today  what  we 
have  created  through  years  of  liberal 
IMfOgnms  is  a  kind  of  slavery  which  is 
no  leas  insidious  and  Just  as  real.  We 
have  created  an  economically  imposed 
slavery  tor  political  reasons.  What  you 
have  today  is  people  locked  into  cycles 
of  dependency  who  have  to  depend 
upon  politidans  to  fund  those  depend- 
ency programs  so  that  they  can  keep 
their  livelihood.  That  is  Just  as  wrong 
as  the  slavery  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  It  is  unreasonable  and  it  is 
crueL 

I  think  that  when  we  evaluate  pro- 
grams that  we  need  to  look  at  why  we 
are  where  we  are— and  that  is  what 
the  SpeiJwr  refuses  to  do  when  he  sits 
on  televisi<m  and  calls  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cruel  and  when  he 
comes  before  the  House  then  to  ex- 
plain his  remaiks. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  a 
discussion  of  some  of  these  issues,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  cruelty  is  very 
much  a  problem  of  what  has  gone  on 
for  the  last  50  years  in  this  country 
and  particularly  for  the  last  20  years 
in  this  country.  I  happen  to  think  that 
a  reversal  of  priorities  to  change  the 
direction  in  which  the  Nation  is  going 
is  kmg  overdue.  I  think  Ronald 
Reagan  has  made  some  first  steps. 
They  have  been  very  minor  steps,  they 
have  not  moved  us  very  far.  The  idea 
of  spending  cuts  that  the  Speaker 
talked  about  are  principally  a  myth. 
The  fact  is,  the  Federal  Government  is 
spakUng  much  more  today  than  it 
q)ent  in  past  years.  It  will  spend  much 
more  next  year  than  it  spent  this  year. 
We  are  on  a  spending  spree  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  country. 
To  do  that,  we  are  financing  that 
spending  spree  with  debts  that  we 
canuot  afford.  And  that  is  the  product 
of  what  we  do  here. 

We  have  been  fascinated,  many  of 
us.  over  the  last  couple  of  days  to  hear 
liberal  Democrats  coming  to  the  floor 
complainting  about  deficits.  They 
complain  about  deficits  because  I 
think  they  feel  the  guilt  of  those  def i- 


ciU  very  heavily,  because  they  know  it 
is  their  spending  programs  that  have 
brought  on  deficits;  they  know  that 
for  the  last  3  years  they  have  been 
turning  down  spending  cuts  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended, and  by  turning  down  those 
cuts,  have  helped  expand  the  deficits: 
they  know  that  the  budget  that  they 
produced  on  this  floor  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  a  massive  deficit 
budget,  even  though  it  called  for  mas- 
sive new  taxes  and  that  those  massive 
new  taxes  are  again,  to  go  bade  to  my 
earlier  point,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
will  bring  about  a  lack  of  growth  in  so- 
ciety, which  means  less  people  work- 
ing. They  know  that.  They  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

But  they  also  know  that  deflcits  are 
not  very  popular  out  in  America,  and 
so  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress and  they  complain  about  deficits, 
but  when  they  vote,  they  vote  to 
expand  the  deficits. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
called  them  on  that  and  that  we  call  it 
what  it  really  is:  We  call  it  cruel.  That 
is  what  I  did  earlier  today:  that  is 
what  I  shall  continue  to  do. 


Mayl9,198S 
a  "consumer"  bank  in  Call- 
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WHAT^  IN  A  NAME?— IS  WEB- 
STER'S DICTIONARY  BEHIND 
THE  TIMES? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Bfr.  St 
OxBMAJH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  particularly 
adept  at  coining  terms  to  describe  new 
phenomena,  attitudes,  and  objects 
when  existing  language  does  not  fully 
portray  those  phenomena,  attitudes 
and  objects.  Abundant  examples  can 
be  found  by  reading  the  Concrissioii- 
AL  RacoRO  or  the  daily  newspaper.  We 
have  "bytes,"  "bits,"  "ARMs,"  "Atari 
Democrats."  "boll  weevils."  and 
"gypsy  moths."  AU  of  these  words  and 
phrases  are  used  to  describe  things 
which  are  often  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
change  in  society. 

Turning  to  what  many  view  as  an  es- 
oteric area— the  world  of  finance- 
practitioners  are  coining  phrases  to  de- 
scribe institutions  which  provide  fi- 
nancial services  for  consumers  and 
businesses.  We  hear  a  lot  today  about 
"nonbank  banks,"  "nondepository  fi- 
nancial institutions."  "nonbank  bank 
bank  holding  companies,"  and  other 
equally  confusing  and  at  times  ques- 
tionable terms. 

These  terms  reflect  the  growing 
number  and  variety  of  corporate  enti- 
ties engaging  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing new  or  differently  packaged  finan- 
cial service  products  to  a  wide  variety 
of  customers.  Examples  include: 

Gulf  A  Western  which  has  a  major 
stake  in  the  financial  services  industry 
through  its  finance  subsidiary  which 


acquired 
fomia. 

Dreyfus,  a  securities  firm,  which  ac- 
quired "consumer"  banks.  American 
Express  with  its  travel  and  entertain- 
ment card,  traveler's  checks  and  bro- 
kerage operation  which  is  attempting 
to  acquire  a  savings  and  loan. 

Merrill  Lynch  which  recently  of- 
fered to  purchase  a  savings  and  loan. 

Countless  banks  which  have  ac- 
quired or  established  discount  broker- 
age operations. 

Savings  and  loan  service  corporation 
subsidiaries  which  established  full 
service  brokerage  operations. 

These  combinations  are  made  possi- 
ble by  a  number  of  developments  in 
the  financial  services  industry  over  the 
last  several  years.  Technological 
changes  that  have  an  Impact  on  the 
delivery  of  information,  legislative 
changes  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  regulatory  actions  at  the  Feder- 
al and  State  levels.  Increased  consumer 
sophistication  and  demands,  and  cre- 
ative thinking  on  the  part  of  Industry 
lawyers  have  all  led  to  the  breaking 
down  of  traditional  barriers  among  fi- 
nancial industry  segments.  Ultimately, 
they  have  thrown  into  doubt  the  basic 
terminology  used  to  describe  those 
who  provide  financisjl  services. 

Into  this  breach  and  confusion  come 
those  who  want  to  slow  down  or  stop 
the  process  of  change  by  imposing  a 
moratorium  on  the  creation  of  these 
new  entities  until  the  basic  definitions 
used  in  statutes  regulating  the  finan- 
cial services  industry  can  l>e  changed. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  in  particular. 
wants  to  impose  a  legislative  moratori- 
um by  defining  the  term  "bank"  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  include 
any  institution  which  offers  an  in- 
sured deposit.  This  would  preclude,  for 
example,  securities  firms  or  nonfinan- 
cial  frims  from  acquiring  a  "bank" 
until  the  moratorium  expired. 

However,  the  legal  staff  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  discovering  the  simple 
issue  of  redefining  one  term  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Comapny  Act— even  for 
a  moratorium— it  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
seems.  Their  draft  legislation  gets 
longer  by  the  day  as  they  look  behind 
the  phrases  used  in  the  statutes  to  the 
real  world  of  firms  competing  for 
market  share  in  the  financial  services 
sector  of  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  staff  and 
anyone  else  interested  in  establishing 
a  moratorium  must  answer  a  number 
of  questions  before  signing  off  on  pro- 
posed legislation. 

One.  Should  States  be  allowed  to 
pass  statutes  providing  their  State 
chartered  banks  the  authority  to 
engage  in  activities  which  would  be 
impermissible  for  national  banks  or 
banks  regvilated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve? 

Two.  Should  States  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  authorise  interstate  bank- 


ing operations  involving  finanetal  In- 
stitutions within  their  boundaries,  au- 
thoriaatloni  which  the  large  money 
center  banks  and  savings  and  loans  are 
beginning  tk>  use? 

Three.  U  acquisitions  of  nonbanks 
by  securities  firms  and  mmfinandal 
firms  should  be  halted,  should  bank 
and  saving  and  loan  aoqulsttiras  or 
establishment  of  securities  operations 
be  halted? 

Fowr.  Should  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorisation  of  discount  brokerage 
under  the  bonbanUng  activity  section 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Ooinpany  Act  or 
the  more  expansive  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  outline  for  se- 
curities activities  of  State  chartered 
nonmembcfe*  banks  be  restricted  or  pro- 
hibited? 

Five.  Should  the  ]aek  of  a  prohibi- 
tion againat  acquisiti<»is  of  savings  and 
loans  by  nonfinandal  and  securities 
firms  be  allowed  to  ctmtinue? 

Six.  If  we  impose  a  moratorium, 
should  those  firms  which  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  ezistlnc  provisions 
of  law  or  interpretations  of  that  law 
be  prevented  from  expanding  their  op- 
erations? For  example,  should  the  bro- 
kerage operation  established  by  sever- 
al savings  and  loans— called  invest— be 
prevented  from  selling  their  service  to 
more  savings  and  loans  throughout 
the  country? 

Seven.  Should  pending  applications 
be  allowed  to  move  forward  or  should 
they  be  put  on  hold  untU  expiration  of 
a  moratorium  or  the  enactment  of  de- 
finitive legislation? 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  questions 
raised  about  moratoriiun  legislation, 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  last  few  years  are  making  the  vo- 
cabulary used  in  statutes  regulating  fi- 
nancial ^rvices  increasingly  sterile 
and  unrealistic. 

Careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  these  iSBues  before  we  lem>  forward 
with  legislation  to  impose  a  moratori- 
um. We  must  recognise  that  such 
action  affects  consumers  who  may  well 
be  benefiting  trom  the  new  competi- 
tive air  in  the  financial  services  indus- 
try, on  States  whose  laws  may  be  pre- 
empted by  Federal  legislation,  and  on 
businesses  which  have  made  invest- 
ments and  decisions  which  have  a 
large  impact  on  their  financial  condi- 
tion. 

As  we  focus  on  these  questions,  we 
may  find  that  answers  also  begin  to 
emerge  for  the  larger  issues  which  are 
raised  by  proposals  to  inujose  a  mora- 
toriiun. These  larger  issues  involve 
questions  about  the  proper  delineation 
of  finance  from  other  enterprises: 
whether  the  combination  of  commerce 
and  f inaneial  services  is  rife  with  prob- 
lems no  matter  what  financial  service 
is  provided  or  whether  the  problems 
only  arise  when  commerce  and  corpo- 
rate lendJkig  is  involved:  whether  the 
combining  of  different  enterprises  and 
operation*  on  a  national  basis  presents 


the  possibility  of  undue  concentration 
of  economic  resources:  and  what  au- 
thority and  power  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  adequately  conduct 
monetary  policy. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  raise  these  questions 
and  make  these  observations  to  indi- 
cate the  ccHnplexity  of  the  problem.  I 
do  not  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  argue  for  or  against  moratorium 
legislation.  But,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
indicate,  we  must  first  recognize  that 
this  is  not  a  simple  problem  which 
allows  a  rush  to  Judgment.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  MORATORIUM 
ON  SSI  DISABIUTY  REVIEWS 
OF  THE  MENTALLY  DISABLED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stahk)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  BCr.  Speaker,  when 
FedNal  regulations  become  inad- 
equate. inv>propriate  and  produce 
perscmal  tragedies,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  call  a  halt  to  their  use.  This 
situation  is  presently  taking  place  in 
the  continuing  disability  review  pro- 
gram of  the  mentally  disabled  receiv- 
ing supplemental  security  income 
(SSI)  benefits.  As  a  result,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  for  myself  and 
14  of  my  coUeagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  is  almost  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  these  reviews  imtil  reg- 
ulatory reform  is  completed. 

The  history  of  the  continuing  dis- 
abUity  investigation  (CDI)  program 
since  1980  is  a  first-rate  example  of 
congressional  intent  gone  berserk.  Un- 
questionably it  is  prudent  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  monitor  its  programs  to 
assure  that  imdeserving  recipients  are 
stricken  from  the  benefit  rolls.  For 
this  reason.  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion in  1980  (Public  Law  96-265  section 
311)  that  requires  all  nonpermanently 
disabled  beneficiaries  be  reviewed 
every  3  years  to  determine  continued 
eligibility.  However,  what  has  ensued 
is  a  tragic  story  of  thousands  of  men- 
tally disabled  individuals,  individuals  I 
might  add  who  are  least  able  to  cope 
with  stress,  having  their  benefits  ter- 
minated even  though  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  worldng  and  thus  entitled  to 
disability  benefits  under  the  SSI  pro- 
gram- 
Evidence  from  a  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  study  and  an  internal 
Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
study  reveal  that  the  CDI  process  used 
in  reviewing  the  mentally  disabled  is 
deeply  flawed.  The  results  are  not 
only  undependable  but  they  are  also 
frequently  inaccurate.  In  an  in-depth 
study  of  40  cases  conducted  by  GAO, 
they  concluded  that  the  terminations 
were  wrongly  decided  in  27  cases,  and 
that  in  each  of  the  remaining  13  cases 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  upon 
which   to   base   a   valid   decision.   In 


short.  GAO  found  deficiences  in  all  of 
the  40  cases  in  its  sample.  As  if  this 
evidence  were  not  ^palling  enough, 
another  study  conducted  by  GAO 
found  that  of  the  1,400  mental  disabil- 
ity reexamination  cases  i4>pealed  be- 
tween June  1981  and  August  1982,  91 
percent  of  the  decisions  were  reversed 
at  the  administrative  law  Judge  level 
and  the  claimants'  benefits  were  rein- 
stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  9  out  of  10  deci- 
sions are  reversed  on  m?peal.  it  be- 
comes more  than  obvious  that  some- 
thing is  terribly  wrong  with  the 
present  criteria  for  determining 
mental  disability  and  the  review  proc- 
ess itself.  Further,  with  9  out  of  10  in- 
dividuals ultimately  regaining  their 
benefits  after  a  painful  and  costly 
process,  it  also  becomes  more  than  ob- 
vious that  we  need  to  stop  CDI  re- 
.^views.  until  new  regulations  are  writ- 
ten which  more  accurately  assess 
these  people's  ability  to  woric. 

To  understand  the  need  for  reform, 
we  need  to  ask  why  this  situation  has 
come  about.  From  the  GAO  and  other 
expert  testimony  presented  before  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
April  7  and  8  of  this  year,  we  find  that 
the  wrong  decisions  are  being  made 
because  they  are  based  on  the  wrong 
criteria.  The  medical  criteria,  known 
as  medical  listings,  are  so  defective 
that  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation testified  that  the  reviews  are 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  that  is 
"contrary  to  sound  medical  practice- 
contrary  to  sound  professional  clinical 
practice." 

Not  only  are  the  criteria  deficient, 
but  the  decisions  are  being  made  by 
unqualified  personnel.  Most  States 
have  insufficient  psychiatric  resources 
in  their  CDI  program.  As  a  result,  de- 
cisions are  made  by  disability  examin- 
ers with  Uttle,  if  any.  training  in  psy- 
chiatry or  psychology.  These  decisions 
are  then  ratified  by  State  agency  phy- 
sicians, who  are  even  less  educated  in 
dealing  with  the  mentally  disabled  and 
therefore  usually  rely  on  the  insuffi- 
ciently trained  disability  examiners' 
recommendations.  Needless  to  say  this 
process  is  not  conducive  to  accurate 
determinations. 

There  is  a  third  reason  why  thou- 
sands of  mentally  disabled  SSI  recipi- 
ents have  lieen  needlessly  denied  bene- 
fits: It  is  the  result  of  the  extremely 
negative  climate  that  has  reigned 
within  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion toward  the  evaluation  of  the  men- 
tally impaired.  The  GAO  in  conduct- 
ing field  interviews  with  disability  ex- 
aminers found  that  they  felt  great 
pressure  to  define  the  criteria  for  ben- 
efits so  narrowly  as  to  deny  almost  ev- 
eryone claiming  a  mental  disability. 
The  message  to  deny  benefits  has  been 
enforced  by  quality  assurance  units 
within  SSA,  which  have  systematically 
found  fault  with   the   allowance   of 
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mental  cUiabUlties  made  by  the  SUte  provides  continued  assistance  for  po- 
aacndes.  Consequently  State  disability  tentlal  concurrent  beneficiaries,  by  re- 
examiners  have  told  the  OAO  that  quiring  S8A  to  inform  OASDI  benefi- 
they  have  become  reluctant  to  grant  claries,  who  may  be  eligible,  that  as- 
benefits,  because  so  many  cases  were  sistance  in  applying  for  SSI  benefits  is 
returned  to  them  from  the  quality  as- 
surance units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  a  morato- 
rium on  this  disgraceful  situation  is 
now.  Given  that  thousands  of  mental- 
ly disabled  individuals  are  needlessly 
having  their  worlds  turned  upside 
down  because  of  faulty  criteria,  admin- 
istered by  inadequately  trained  per- 
sonnel, who  are  under  the  gun  from  a 
hostOe  administration,  what  else  can 
we  do  but  call  a  halt  to  the  GDI  review 
of  the  SSI  mentally  disabled,  until 
necessary  reforms  are  made?  This  is 
particularly  needed  as  approximately 
40  percent  of  those  receiving  SSI  bene- 
fits are  mentally  disabled.  Further, 
knowing  that  the  GDI  process  is  so 
flawed,  it  makes  no  nense  to  continue 
using  this  ayntem  to  process  new 
claims  without  allowing  these  claim- 
ants to  be  redetermined  after  regula- 
tory reform  has  been  completed. 

The  legislation  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  proposing  today  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  process  by:  First,  requiring 
that  SSA  revise  the  regulatory  criteria 
relating  to  mental  impairments,  after 
consultation  with  a  panel  of  experts 
trained  in  mental  health;  second,  until 
the  criteria  are  revised,  no  new  con- 
tinuing disability  reviews  would  be 
performed  on  the  mentally  disabled, 
unless  the  Secretary  found  evidence  of 
fraud  or  that  the  individual  is  engag- 
ing in  substantial  gainful  activity, 
except  for  those  individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  section  1619  of  the 
Social  Security  Act:  third,  new  applica- 
tions and  appeals  of  prior  decisions 
would  continue  to  be  Judged— except 
that  SSA  is  required  to  identify  these 
decisions  so  they  can  be  redetermined 
after  the  regulatory  reform  has  been 
completed;  fourth,  requires  that  the 
medical  portion  of  the  evaluation  of 
mental  disability  be  performed  by  a 
qualified  psychiatrist  or  psychologist: 
fifth,  to  insure  that  the  review  system 
is  functioning  properly,  requires  spe- 
cific annual  authorization  of  funds  for 
reviews  involving  disabilities  based  on 
mental  impairment:  sixth,  with  regard 
to  section  1619  (a)  and  (b)  recipients, 
makes  permanent  the  authorization 
that  expires  December  31.  1983.  which 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  spe- 
cial cash  assistance  and  medicaid  cov- 
erage for  disabled  SSI  recipients  who 
are  able  to  work  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  disability:  seventh, 
makes  statutory  a  provision,  now  re- 
quired under  court  order,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals process;  eighth,  requires  SSA  to 
determine  through  personal  contact 
whether  mentally  disabled  persons  re- 
quire assistance  in  complying  with 
SSA's  instructions  and  procedures 
under  the  SSI  program:  and  ninth. 
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available  upon  request. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  several 
disability  advocacy  groups  are  support- 
ing the  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today.  These  groups  include: 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 
United  Cerebal  Palsy  Association.  Inc.. 
the  National  Easter  Seal  Society,  the 
National  Society  for  ChUdren  and 
Adults  with  Autism,  the  EpUepsy 
Foundation  of  America,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Program  Directors,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Private  Residen- 
tial FaciliUes  for  the  Mentally  Retard- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  condones  the  receipt 
of  benefits  by  those  who  are  undeserv- 
ing. However,  I  also  think  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  would  sup- 
port these  regulations  once  he  or  she 
understands  how  totally  they  have 
failed  to  address  the  needs  of  one  of 
the  most  vulnerable  groups  in  our  soci- 
ety. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
halting  the  implementation  of  these 
regulations  until  a  panel  of  experts 
can  develop  new  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  boimdaries  of  mental  disabil- 
ity. We  must  put  an  end  to  the  mis- 
management of  this  program  and  set 
it  on  a  more  humane  course.  This  bill 
is  the  first  step  in  that  process. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  names  of  the  sponsors  after  these 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

List  op  Sponsors 

Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Ford  (Tenn).  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Powler.  Mr. 
Ouarini.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  MaUui.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Fllppo,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  3074 
A  bill  to  reform  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  disability  program  with  respect  to 
the  mentally  impaired,  to  suspend  period- 
ic reviews  of  case  involving  mentally  im- 
paired disability  beneficiaries  under  such 
program  until  regulatory  reform  is  com- 
pleted, to  require  specific  annual  authori- 
zations under  such  program  for  appropria- 
tions to  fund  reviews  of  cases  involving 
mental  impairments,  and  to  make  other 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  provi- 
sions of  such  program  which  concern  men- 
tally impaired  or  otherwise  disabled  indi- 
viduals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  Mental  Disability  Determina- 
tions Reform  Act  of  1983". 

RKVISIOII  OP  KSGULATORT  CXrmiA  RXLATIIIG 
TO  MEMTAI.  IMPAIMCEirTS 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  reviae 
the  criteria  emobodied  under  the  category 


"Mental  Disorders"  in  the  "Usting  of  Im- 
pairments" in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  under  appendix  1  to 
subpart  P  of  part  404  of  title  20  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Reculations,  to  the  extent  that 
such  criteria  are  applicable  to  individuals 
seeking  or  receiving  benefits  based  on  dis- 
ability under  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
revise  the  methods  and  procedures  used 
under  such  program  for  aweiiing  the  resid- 
ual functional  capacity  of  individuals  having 
mental  impairments.  The  revised  listings 
and  residual  functional  capacity  assess- 
ments shall  individuaUy  and  together  be  de- 
signed to  reaUstlcally  evaluate  the  ability  of 
a  mentally  Impaired  individual  to  engage  in 
substantial  gidnful  activity  in  a  competitive 
workplace  environment. 

(bK  1 )  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  panel 
of  outside  experts  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  revisions  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  con- 
sistent with  the  requiremenU  of  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  individuaUsed 
determinations  of  disability. 

(2)  The  panel  shall  consist  of  persons  who 
are  experts  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
and  shall  Include  at  least  one  psychiatrist, 
one  rehabilitation  specialist,  one  medical 
social  worker,  and  one  vocational  expert. 

(3)  Members  of  the  panel  shall  be  appoint- 
ed without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  each 
member  of  the  panel  not  otherwise  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
shall  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  during  which  such  member  is  actually 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  panel.  Each  member  of  the  panel  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  individual  employed  intermit- 
tently by  the  Federal  Government  under 
section  5730  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)(1)  Until  such  time  as  revised  criteria 
have  been  established  by  final  regulation  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  no  continu- 
ing eligibility  reviews  shall  be  carried  out. 
under  the  requirements  established  for  dis- 
ability determinations  and  reviews  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  under  such  title  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  are  or  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  under  disabilities  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  mental  impairment. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  review  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  fraud  was  involved  in  the 
prior  determination,  cr  in  any  case  where  an 
individual  (other  than  an  individual  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  section  1619  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  is  engaged  In  substan- 
tial gainful  activity. 

(d)(1)  Any  disability  determination  or  re- 
consideration of  appeal  of  such  determina- 
tion, and  any  reconsideration  or  appeal  of  a 
continuing  eligibility  review,  made  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  revised  criteria 
are  established  by  final  regulation  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a),  and  any  termi- 
nation of  benefits  under  such  title  resulting 
from  a  determination  or  review  which  oc- 
curred on  or  after  March  1, 1981,  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  if 
such  determination,  reconsideration,  appeal, 
or  review  involved  a  disabUity  based  or  al- 
leged to  be  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
mental  impairment,  shall  be  redetermined 
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by  the  Sectetazy  i 
the  date  on;  which  sudi 
Ushed.appiriiwsueb 
(3)  In  tha  ease  of  a 
paiagrsph  <1)  of  a  prior  aettan  wbldi  foond 
that  an  indMdual  wss  not  under  a  rttssMI- 
ity,  if  sndi  IndMdual  Is  fomd  on  redetenal- 
natlon  to  b4  under  a  dIeiliOlty,  soeh  redetei^ 
mination  Shan  be  appUad  ss  though  tt  hss 
been  made  M  the  ttne  of  SDeh  prior  actlan. 


psTcpuxanr  OB 

8kx  S.  (al  Section  1614(aX»  of  the  Social 
Security  A9t  is  saeoded  by  adding  at  the 
end  therecg  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(O)  In  any  case  in  which  an  tndlTidnal 
Mmi—tm  to  h^  under  a  diasbfltty  by  reason  of 
a  mental  lapairment.  the  detennlnstiwi  of 
whether  su«b  individaal  is  under  a  dioabillty 
Shan  be  made  only  after  the  Secretary  has 
demonstrate  that  a  qoalffled  psyrWatriet 
or  payehOlqgist  has  conpleted  the  medleal 
portion  of  Oie  eeqwential  evshsition  and  re- 
sidual functkmal  capacity 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by 
<a)  shaQ  aigdy  with  reepeet  to 
filed  for  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Secutity  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
■■QinaBiDCr  OP  sracDic 

Tioas  OP  HDims  poa 

akuths  basbd  <m 

WKBOL  uiTaoamiM 

Sic  4.  For  the  fiaeal  year  beginning  Oeto- 
l>er  1.  1983.  and  each  fiaeal  year  thereafter, 
no  funda  am  authorlMd  to  be  appromteted 
for  periodie  eligfbility  retlews  under  the 
supplemental  aeeurity : 
respect  to  individuals  ^ 
ity  lieneflts  under  such 
whole  or  in  part 

except  to  ttie  extent  that  audi  fundi  are 
specifically  authorised  for  such  reviews  in 
legiBlatkm  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
SSI  smspiTt  po«  nmmaoaLS  who 
auMWVL    acxiviTi 

BZCAL 


iiivai.viao  ms- 


with 
daim  to  disBba- 
isbaeedtai 
impairment. 


8k:.  5.  Section  aOKd)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Disability  AmendmenU  of  19M  is  smend- 
ed  by  atrinng  out  ",  but  sbaD  remain  in 
effect  only  for  a  period  of  three  yean  after 
such  effective  date", 
ooaxmusa  rATMBiT  op  msaan.irr  saaous 

mjwtma  AtvssL;  rtovmo 

■BR  Poa  #DiPOSB  OP  sat  I 

Sac.  6.  In  applying  the  proviakm  of  section 
33S(g)  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  (or  the  oor- 
re^ionding  jvovlaiona  wtabHelied  for  pui^ 
poses  of  title  ZVI  of  audi  Act)  with  reepeet 
to  taMUTiduais  receiving  lieneflts  baaed  on 
disability  uador  such  tttle  ZVI— 

(1)  paragtaph  (1)  of  such  section  »S(g) 
Shan  be  read  ss  thou^  it  omitted  clause 
(ill),  and 

(3)  paragtaph  (3)  of  such  section  asXg) 
shall  be  read  as  though  it  omitted  subpara- 
graph (B). 

ASSISTAKCK  tO  BISABUB  UmflBUAIS  a  OOM- 

PLTOK  wtiTB  aaoxniBaiRs  urn  piocc- 

DomumBa  SSI  PKOOBAM 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  In  any  case  where  a  dtsabHity 
determination  ia  to  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  under 
UUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual,  or  a  review  is  to  be 
carried  out  under  such  program  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  who  has  previoualy 
been  determined  to  lie  under  a  disability, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 


u-«i»O4rr-i8(i>t.i0) 


ices  shall  take  all  poarible  stqw  (including 
p— «■«»>  oontaet  whenever  feasible)  to  aa- 
eertaln  whether  sodi  individual  may  require 
-TTlr*?-"—  in  oomiflying  with  the  Seeretarsr's 
Inatnietloos  or  with  any  other  lequirementB 
and  prooedures  which  may  he  applicable 
under  audi  promun.  If  any  auch  aarirtanre 
is  required,  or  if  sudi  aasistanoe  is  requested 
by  the  taidtvidual.  the  Secretary  ahall  either 
provide  such  awistanrf  or  refer  the  individ- 
ual to  an  appropriate  State  or  local  agency 
or  organisation  which  can  provide  such  as- 


(b)  hi  every  case  iriiere  an  individual  ia  ap- 
plying for  or  receiving  monthly  insurance 
beneflts  based  on  disability  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
take  audi  tt/egm  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to 
assure  that  such  individual  is  fully  informed 
of  the  nrrirtnTrT  in  applying  for  supplemen- 
tal  aeeurity  income  beneflta  under  title  ZVI 
at  audi  Act.  and  in  complying  with  any 
other  requirementa  and  procedures  wliich 
may  be  applicable  to  individuala  seeking 
lieneflta  under  auch  title  on  the  liasia  of 
sodi  a  disability,  which  is  available  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secticm  and  otherwise. 

(c)  All  hearings  and  other  proceedings 
under  title  ZVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  individuala  whoae  eligibility 
for  lienentB  under  such  title  is  or  would  be 
baaed  on  disability  shall  be  held  at  locations 
and  in  bnildingB  that  are  reasonably  acoeasi- 
Irie  to  such  individuala  and  other  similarly 
handicapped  peremis.* 


AMERICA'S  COMFETrnVE  COAL- 
LENOE:  THE  NEED  FOR  A  NA- 
TIONAL RESPONSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman Crom  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalck) 
is  reoogniaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LsFALCE.  Me.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  decade,  the  preeminence  of 
the  United  States  in  lntemati(Hial  in- 
dustrial competition  and  the  insula- 
tion of  UJB.  domestic  maiiiets  from 
foreicn  competition  vanished.  Mean- 
while, this  coimtry  has  been  slow  to 
neeept  and  adapt  to  the  reality  of  a 
highly  competitive  global  marketplace 
and  what  it  means  for  our  continued 
eooooinlc  stability. 

As  a  result,  we  have  suffered  severe 
ecfmomlc  dislocation,  including  mas- 
sive unemployment,  devastated  com- 
munities across  the  country,  and  a 
geaeral  decline  in  ^e  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Over  the  course  of  the  coming  year, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilizailon.  which  I  chaif  .  wm  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  into  every  facet  of 
our  (»untry's  industrial  policy,  with 
the  intent  of  bringing  legislation  to 
the  House  floor  during  this  Congress. 

Ih  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
a  report  that  was  issued  this  past 
weekend  by  the  Business-Higher  Eklu- 
cation  Fonun.  an  organization  of  (»r- 
porate  and  academic  leaders.  The 
report,  entitled  "America's  Competi- 
tive Challenge:  The  Need  for  a  Nation- 
al ReqMnse,"  makes  several  recom- 
mendations for  Presidential  action  to 
help  reestablish  America's  competitive 


podtion  in  the  world  over  the  next 
decade. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  report  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  attaching  the  r^wrt  in 
brief  for  their  study. 


The] 

The  White  HouMe, 

WaOUnotoH.  D.C. 

Dbax  Mb.  Passisaur:  As  repreeentatlvea  of 
America'a  buatneaa  and  afailwntr  commoni- 
tiea.  we  welcomed  your  mvitation  last  year 
to  prepare  a  aet  of  rwyimmendations  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  abOtty  of  this 
nation  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the 
world  marketplace.  On  bdialf  of  the  Buai- 
neea-Hi^ier  Education  Forum,  we  are 
pleased  to  present  you  our  report— "Ameri- 
ca'a Competitive  Challenge:  The  Need  for  a 
National  Reeponae." 

We  make  one  ooitral  recommendation: 
our  sodety  must  devekv  a  consensus  that 
Industrial  cmnpetittveneea  on  a  global  aeale 
is  crucial  to  our  social  and  economic  well- 
being. 

Unleai  the  United  Statee  improvea  ita  abO- 
ity  to  oonqiete.  unleaa  we  devdop  a  compre- 
hensive, coherent,  long-term  apiwoach.  and 
unless  we  addreas  our  problems  from  a 
broad  perspective— we  fear  that  domestic 
economic  revttaliaation  will  renudn  an  elu- 
sive goaL  And  unless  we  relniild  the  Ameri- 
can ecmmny  and  strengthen  our  education- 
al aystem.  it  wOl  be  increasing  difficult— if 
not  impoBsilde— to  maintain  a  Just  sodety.  a 
bi^  standard  of  living  for  all  Americana, 
and  a  atnmg  national  defense. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  deep-rooted  and  systemic— immune 
to  "QulA  fixes."  In  tlie  past,  there  have 
beoi  many  propoeed  changes  in  the  areaa  of 
technology,  innovation,  capital  investment, 
education,  regiilatcnry  reform  and  interna- 
tional trade.  Moat  have  been  ignwed.  Aa  a 
rault.  we  have  lost  ground  in  aeveral  key 
areas  of  intematicmal  oompetitivenees. 

We  are  convinced  that  previoua  efforts 
have  f  aOed  for  two  principal  reaaons— an 
unwillingness  to  face  the  true  nature  and  ae- 
riousneaa  of  the  competitive  challenge,  and 
an  inability  to  mtegrate  the  multitude  of 
specific  short-teim  solutioiis  into  a  mulUf  a- 
ceted.  long-term  response. 

Our  approach  must  be  comprehensive  and 
based  on  Uie  new  economic  realities.  Oivm 
the  emergence  of  a  glolial  maike^daoe.  a 
turn  Inward  will  be  self-defeating  in  the 
long  run.  Our  mandate  must  not  be  to 
punish  or  retard  the  competitive  gains  made 
by  other  nations,  but  to  do  a  lietter  Job  of 
competing  ourselves. 

Our  national  competitive  effort  will  re- 
quire investment  in  phyalcal  capital  (plant 
and  equipment)  and  human  capital,  as  well 
as  a  commitment  to  improved  technological 
innovation.  While  this  effort  will  require 
the  active  partidpation  of  all  segmenta  of 
sodety  wortdng  individually  and  together, 
the  leadership  for  such  an  initiative  can 
come  firom  only  one  person:  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

We  welcomed  your  recent  State  of  the 
Union  address,  the  subsequent  Economic 
Report,  and  many  of  the  budget  recommen- 
dations you  submitted  to  Congress.  They 
were  positive  steps  to  place  the  interrelated 
issues  of  trade,  technology  and  Investment 
into  the  proper  perspective  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

More  must  be  done,  however,  to  elevate 
the  competitive  challenge  to  the  top  of  the 
national  agenda.  We  l>elieve  the  time  is 
right  to  build  on  your  recent  Initiatives  in 
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tbta  dtreetlon.  Thin,  we  rwwnmwnd  that 
you  oontlnue  your  l—diinhtp  by  taklnc  wv- 
•nl  key  mMoih  to  Imieeif  imdenUndtaig 
of  tte  «—|— *«'««■  of  indOBtrtel  oompetlUre- 
nea  and  to  create  the  loetttutlaiial  mediar 
throiwh  wbJcb  otter  leaden  can 
tte  ««— 1^—  ptoceei  of  de«elopinc 
I  on  atett-  and  looc-tenn  goato  and 

aolutlMM. 
Our  icport  does  not  pretend  to  provide  aU 

tte  aiMacrL  Ratter,  we  approaeted  tte 
ta*  with  two  objeetlvec  to  teip  u»-and 
you— ondentand  our  preaent  rituatlon:  and 
to  find  tte  mteliw  Unks  ttet  teve  prevent- 
ed eft ecttfc  actton  In  tte  paat.  Our  flndlns> 
MMt  mfrtma^moftim  rBwwnmendatkw  are  de- 
ilgned  to  provide  a  departure  point  for 
future  iiilllallMi 

We  atand  at  tte  liliwe  of  Matory.  wltli  an 
iiopreeedented  opportunity  to  combine  the 
liBiniM  of  our  paat  with  tte  reiouroee  of  our 
future  to  revltaUw  tte  economy,  create 
joba.  and  Inereaee  tte  standard  of 


Am  a  nation,  we  teve  tte  toolK  a  rich 
knoiriedie  baae:  an  energetk:  and  creative 
peo^e;  a  flexible  form  of  democratic  |ov- 
emment:  and  a  wealth  of  Mientiflc  advances 
and  teamolocical  breakthrougte  wattinc 
only  to  be  put  to  productive  use.  Indeed,  the 
rifhnrai  and  dhentty  of  our  reaourcee 
tanbues  ih  with  a  vedal  reeponalbillty  to 
utHiae  ttem  for  tte  good  of  not  only  our 
own  cttiaena.  but  for  aO  mankind. 

Tte  tMfc  win  not  be  eaiy.  It  will  call  for 
tiHtitntlonal  diance  as  well  as  tedmolocical 
innovatian.  We  must  operate  from  a  new 
worldwide  perspective.  We  must  find  new 
appioactea  and  forte  new  partnerships  for 
TT'-M^t^  action.  Above  all.  we  need  a  fo- 
cused -r**"*^'  coBunitment.  We  must  start 


We.  and  tte  institutions  we  represent,  are 
coounittcd  to  tte  pursuit  of  this  vital  and 
unent  national  loaL  We  are  prepared  to 
i  you  In  whatever  way  we  can. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Amaasoii, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chi€f  Exeeu- 
ttve  Otneer.  JtodkweQ  tntemational 
CorvoratUm:  Taak  Fane  Co-Chair- 
mait:  Chairman,  BnHneat-Higher  Edu- 
cation fontm, 

Davd  8.  Saxoh. 
Pnaident.  Vnivenii»  of  Cali/iomia:  Task 
Force  Co-Chairman. 

DonCBoK. 
PntUent,  Harvard  Vnivertitt/. 

PmUP  CAtDWKLL. 

Chairman.  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Bdwaib  DoauT. 

Chairman. 
Air  Produeta  and  Chemicaia.  Inc. 
Tkbobobs  II.  HnsoaoH. 
CAC. 
Preeident.  Vnivertitu  of  Notre  Dame. 
GouiB  D.  LftoaACB. 

PreaOent,  Pfizer,  Inc. 
Jamb  E.  Olsok. 
Vice  ChairmoM  of  the  Board, 
American  TOavhone  A  Tetegraph  Co. 

WnuT  W.  PosvAa. 
Chancellor.  UnivertUa  of  PittatmrifiL 
Jom  7.  BuaLUMUMB. 
VUx  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Oeneral  MUetric  Company. 
RicHAas  If.  Cmr. 
Pretideai^  Oamevie-JreOon  Vnivertity. 
Paul  H.  Hamoa, 

Chairman. 
United  TeleeommMnieationa.  Inc. 
Matdia  8.  HoaaiB. 
Preatdent.  Radclifn  CoOege. 


I Q.  tUMMtam, 

Prealdent.  Vniveraity  of  Florida. 

J.  W.  PauAsoa. 

Preaident, 
American  ComneO  on  MdveaHon. 

CLinraiR.WBAaioa.Ja.. 
OUmesBor. 
StaU  Ihiiveraity  of  New  York  System. 
FoaawoBB 
Tte  questions  of  American  economic  vital- 
ity, tainovation  and  industrial  coonpetitlve- 
nem  teve  readied  a  level  of  broad  discus- 
sion  among  tte  nation's  Icadinc  public  and 
private  iMtttutians.  Recotnition  is  Browing 
that  all  sectors  of  American  society  teve  an 
important  stake  In  economic  renewal  and 
important  roles  to  play  In  bringing  about 
thatrenewaL 

In  tte  spring  of  IMS.  the  President  of  tte 
United  States  Issued  an  Invitation  to  the 
Busineas-Higber  Bducation  Forum  to  ex- 
plore ways  In  wliieh  our  national  competi- 
tive tHfvit^""  could  be  further  strengthened 
through  increased  Innovation  and  produc- 
thrity.  Tte  Forum,  a  group  of  corporate  and 
university  diief  executives,  accepted  the 
challenge  not  only  to  assem  America's  ccmi- 
peUtive  condition,  but  to  make  meciflc  rec- 
ommendatioas  for  iU  Improvement  through 
the  instruments  of  public  policy. 

A  research  and  study  effort,  spanning  tte 
past  year,  was  conducted  by  tte  Forum.  A 
16-member  task  force  of  forum  memten 
met  perlodiGally  to  review  the  infiumatlon 
gleaned  from  past  surveys  and  contempo- 
rary expertise.  From  these  deUboations. 
tte  task  force  developed  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

Tte  toA  force  study  project  and  its  final 
r^wrt  benefited  from  contributions  and 
scruthiy  from  outside  the  Forum  member- 
ship. As  a  special  adviaer  to  tte  project.  WU- 
umb  o.  Baker,  tte  distlngutated  former 
Chairman  of  tte  Board  of  Bell  Telephone 
lAlwratoriea.  provided  important  guidance. 
Thanks  are  also  extended  to  Pat  Choate  for 
his  assistance  In  the  preparation  of  this 
report.  Tte  study  was  underwritten  In  part 
by  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  and 
tte  National  Science  Foundation. 

laraooucnoH 

Tte  central  obJecUve  of  the  United  States 
for  the  remaiiMler  of  the  decade  must  be  to 
improve  tte  ability  of  American  Industry 
and  American  workers  to  compete  In  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad.  Tte  new  economic 
realities  of  global  competition  demand  a 
broadly  based  national  effort  to  make  this 
possible. 

This  effort  must  be  structured  to  allow 
both  Indep^ident  and  cooperative  actions 
by  all  sectors.  Thus,  govenunent's  revonsi- 
bility  Is  not  to  direct  tte  activities  of  the 
private  sector,  but  to  streamline  Its  own 
processes  and  create  an  environment  In 
which  tte  individual  and  collective  talents 
of  tte  private  sector  can  be  focused  to  meet 
tte  competitive  challenge. 

Tet  American  society  remains  confused 
and  divided  about  both  the  nature  of  the 
competitive  challenge  and  tte  national  re- 
sponse It  requires.  UntO  dtlaens  recognize 
that  Industrial  competitiveness  on  an  Inter- 
national scale  Is  the  key  to  economic 
growth,  and  until  they  appreciate  that  the 
overaU  well-being  of  society  itself  depends 
on  such  eooTMunic  growth,  we  fear  that  little 
progrem  will  l>e  made. 

Developing  that  understanding  will  re- 
quire leadership  from  aU  sectors  of  society- 
business.  educati<m.  labor,  as  well  as  govern- 
ment. But  the  essential  leadership  can  come 


from  only  one  person:  tte  President  of  tte 
United  Statea. 

We  are  convineed  that  once  tte  American 
people  are  sufficiently  inf oimed  about  the 
nature  and  severity  of  tte  competitive  chal- 
lenge.  they  wOl  respond  with  the  same  na- 
tional i«ifw»«""  that  allowed  tte  United 
States  to  land  men  on  the  moon,  and  with 
tte  same  n***«*^'  effort  that  enabled  tte 
United  States  to  establish  world  leadership 
in  such  Industries  as  computers  and  infor- 
mation proeeoslng.  teleeommunlBations,  bio- 
technology and  commercial  aircraft. 

Fortunately,  ooaopetttive  vitality  chiefly 
depends  on  precisely  those  three  elements 
which  historically  teve  been  America's  most 
powerful  ecanondc  tools— produeUve  capital 
investment,  pace^wttlng  technological  iimo- 
vatlon.  and  a  skiUed  work  force.  We  must  re- 
store our  strengUu  in  all  three  areas  simul- 
taneously by  fostering  public  policies  and 
private  initiatives  that  strengthen  our  com- 
petitive position  in  tte  world  eooiximy. 

Strengthening  America's  ability  to  com- 
pete will  require  exceptional  resources,  pa- 
tience, sacrifice  and  vision.  It  wiU  require 
avoiding  tte  twin  pitfalls  of  proteetloniam 
and  Increased  government  intervention  into 
private  sector  activities.  Indeed,  it  wOl  re- 
quire each  segment  of  society  to  perform 
thooe  parts  of  the  overall  effort  for  which  It 
is  best  suited  and  to  enter  into  new  coopwa- 
Uve  alliances  when  necessary.  

We  are  emerging  from  a  period  of  severe 
economic  difficulty.  Renewed  growth,  more 
Jobs  and  hii^er  standards  of  living  are  weU 
within  tte  f<pf"^ti—  of  the  American 
people.  The  requiremenU  are  limovation. 
commitment  and  leadership. 

Tte  following  report,  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  offered  as  a  departure  point 
for  this  important  national  endeavor. 

THa  oonranini*  chai  i  wwa 

The  UiUted  States  has  experienced  a  pro- 
longed period  of  economic  difficulty.  In  the 
past  13  years,  the  natioo  ham  suffered  three 
major  recessions,  each  worse  than  tte  last. 
In  1982,  more  Americans  were  out  of  work 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion. Productivity  growth  has  declined  from 
earlier  years.  Trade  and  budget  defldte  teve 
risen.  Most  importantly,  a  growing  number 
of  Uja  Industries  are  lea  competitive  than 
they  were  In  tte  recent  past— a  decline  ttet 
is  simultaneously  a  cause  and  a  consequence 
of  our  economic  malaise. 

Any  review  of  U.8.  economic  condiUons 
must  recogniie  that  the  realities  of  ecimom- 
ic  compeUtion  teve  dunged.  While  tte  UJ8. 
economy  has  remained  relatively  stagnant 
in  recent  years,  other  countries  teve  made 
rapid  gains.  The  Japanese  and  the  Europe- 
ans already  teve  captured  major  shares  of 
the  world  marlwU  for  produeta  such  as 
autmnobiles,  steel,  machine  tools  and  other 
manufactured  go«}ds.  Since  1960,  the  \3& 
balance  of  trade  In  these  liighly  visible, 
older  industries  has  declined  from  alMut 
aero  to  an  annual  trade  defldt  of  over  $35 
billiorL 

Today,  these  same  countries  teve  targeted 
and  are  wiiming  major  world  market  shares 
in  the  rapidly  growing,  high-technology  and 
service  iixlustries  of  the  future,  such  as 
computers,  telecommtmications.  advanced 
electronics,  biotechnology,  aerospace,  insur- 
ance and  financing.  In  the  past  decade 
alone.  America's  share  of  world  exports  in 
these  industries  lus  declined  from  25  per- 
cent to  20  percent. 

The  once-Insulated  American  economy 
has  become  increatfngly  part  of  an  Interna- 
titmal  marketplace.  As  late  as  1960,  the  total 
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value  of  U  A  importa  and  exports  oooatttot- 
ed  less  than  10  peroent  of  tte  natlan's  Qfoas 
National  Ploduct  (ONP);  today,  trade  ae- 
oounta  for  tuan  than  25  panant  Tte  wwld 
iTHfliwmy  fate  bf^HHiw  fnenaitaicly  Inteida 
pendent  Tkus.  tte  fun  rafWaHwiHwn  of  tte 
UJB.  eoonottiy  la  dependent  upon  tte  aMUty 
of  Amerlea|i  induatry  and  wwfeen  to  coas- 
pete  In  itobal  maiketa  at  teae  and  abroad. 

Otter  luitlona  teve  isninnlarl  tte  new 
economic  linperattve  and  taa«a  tntagiatad 
their  domegtk  and  fonign  pollea  Into  ac- 
gftalvv.  caonWnatiWl  nattanal  strategla  to 
meet  tte  AaUenge  of  intanational  oorape- 
tttkm.  Tte  Dntted  Stata  baa  Dfli. 

Just  a  tte  new  economic  raalltta  must  te 
viewed  tram  a  broad  petipaaiia.  w  must 
tte  tOMeqUfwa  of  contlmiing  dedine.  Tte 
reperniasloaa  of  a  stagnant,  economy  go 
beyond  tte  statisttes  that  doonaient  lost 
market  shares,  decreaaed  ONP  and  in- 
creased unwnploymept.  A  weak  economy 
and  an  inaOeviately  tratawd  wotk  fane  In- 
trude upon  our  sodal  and  political  wdl- 
bdng,  advekady  af f eetinc  tte  ablltty  of  tte 
United  Stata  to  ddlver  aMWiMsl  pubik: 
servioa  to  tte  dtlaena.  to  maintain  a  strong 
national  dtf  ense.  and  to  Improve  tte  living 
stancterd  of  all  its  dUaena. 

A  weak  economy  is  alao  tte  taieedinc 
ground  for  rigid  and  reactive  pubile  poUey 
solutions  t«  economic  praWama  Ttade  pro- 
tectionism, national  eoononie  planning, 
income  redstribution  and  plant-doaing  re- 
strictions are  only  some  of  tte  solutions 
that  beffOT>y  attractive  in  tte  abeence  of 
Jobs  and  qpportunitla  provided  by  a  dy- 
luunlc.  ooapetitive  economy  experiencing 
long-term,  ten-inflattonaiy  growth.  Sudi  al- 
ternattva  are  at  odda  with  Amertea's  tradi- 
tions of  free  trade  and  a  fkoe  economy  with 
minimal  gcKrernment  intervention.  llOre  im- 
pratantly.  they  are  counterproductive  to 
achieving  economic  revitaliatlnn 
T^  Coaipaiiiiva  Cijmati 

A  natlonis  ability  to  compete  depends  on 
the  vitality  of  three  pcfinary.  tnteracttve 
and  Interdependent  elementa:  productive 
capital  Investment:  tedmologieal  innova- 
tion, rangibg  from  basic  reaeareh  to  tte 
^w^T^p.»TiM«yMH«»i  of  new  produeta  and 
processes:  and  development  of  human  re- 
sources. 

Despite  tte  fact  that  tte  United  Stata 
hu  the  wiorld's  largest  capital  baae.  tte 
world's  most  advanced  teduMdogy.  and  a 
hii^ily  edoeated  and  ftiDed  work  foroe. 
there  la  dlAurbing  evidence  that  tte  nation 
is  failing  to  utiliae  thew  attcngtte  fully. 

Capital  iavestment  histocteally  ha  been  a 
major  contributor  to  U,8.  productivity 
growth  and  hence  to  tte  nation's  ability  to 
compete.  Yet  for  more  than  a  deoade.  pro- 
duction-reUted  capital  investment  ha  been 
declining  a  a  peroent  of  tte  OMP.  Al- 
thmi^  aggregate  capital  investment  by 
American  businea  anmially  exceeded  10 
peroent  of  the  ONP  throogliout  tte  1970s. 
real  productive  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  actually  dedined.  Today,  two  of 
our  principal  competitors  Japan  and  West 
Oefmany-nake  greater  efforta  in  capital 
Investment  a  a  pwtlon  of  their  ONFa  than 
does  tte  united  States. 

TteAnolapical  iniuwoMon  ha  long  been  a 
major  contalbutor  to  tte  nation's  productiv- 
ity growths  too.  Tet  in  tte  two  key  staga  of 
technological  limovation— tte  generation  of 
new  teduiblogy  and  tte  commercial  intro- 
duction and  use  of  new  tedmdogy— disturb- 
ing trends  are  onerging. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  tte  United 
Stata  Is  Iblling  behind  oompetitively— not 
in  inventiveness,  but  In  tte  commercial  ap- 


irlfrBt*i"»  of  scientific  discoverla  and  tcch- 


A  wimnimr  of  factOTB  Contribute  to  this  de- 
dine:  Since  19M  tte  mxiportion  of  industri- 
ally funded  RdkD  devoted  to  basic  research 
fdl  fMm  •  peroent  to  4  peroent.  If  udi  of 
that  raaareh— which  la  neoeaaary  for  major 
breakthrooite  and  anstainwi  productivity 
improveaaenta—wa  redirected  to  short-term 
objectives.  In  some  industries,  this  shift  wa 
in  tapona  to  health,  safety,  environmental 
and  otter  regulatory  requiiementa.  At  tte 
same  time.  American  univeiaitleB— wlilch 
eondnet  more  than  half  tte  nation's  baaic 
rraraiTh  harr  Buffered  from  an  accumulat- 
ed underinvestment  in  f adlitla  and  equip- 
ment amounting  to  an  estimated  $1-4  bO- 


Advanoa  In  manufacturing  technology 
teve  bem  an  Important  dement  in  tte  In- 
creased compeUtivenea  of  Japan  and  West- 
ern Kurope  in  sudi  Industria  a  automo- 
bOes.  aircraft  and  agricultural  madiinery. 
In  tte  United  Stata  it  appears  that  the 
levd  of  investment  in  manufacturing  tech- 
nolocy  tea.  untQ  recently,  been  quite  low. 

Federal  RdtD  spending  alao  plays  an  im- 
portant nde.  Tte  U.S.  government  spends 
substantially  lea  than  govemmoita  of 
other  industrialized  nations  on  projecta  to 
tt«— v'«^*  industrial  devdopment  and 
growth.  irt**»»A  more  than  two-thirds  of 
federal  RdBD  monia  are  allocated  to  de- 
fena  and  space  projects,  and  thus  make  a 
smaller  direct  contribution  to  productivity 
than  would  expendlturm  q>ecifically  for 
ooBsmerdal  projects. 

Technology  transfers— between  govern- 
ment and  industry  and  tetween  universitia 
and  industry— are  weak.  BCore  Importantly, 
tax.  regulatory  and  patent  polida  hamper 
tte  ability  of  Industry  to  commercialize  in- 
novations. 

Htanan  reaoureea  are  essmUal  ingredlenta 
in  tte  procea  of  technological  innovation 
and  econmnlc  oompetit^enea.  Yet  the 
American  work  force  may  not  te  prepared 
for  tte  new  competitive  diallenges.  Short- 
aga  are  devdoping  in  critical  skills,  such  a 
computer  sdence  and  engineering:  some  In- 
dusdla  are  becoming  lea  people-lntmstve, 
thus  supplying  fewer  Jobs:  and  oat  in  every 
fhre  Ai—rt'^^  workers  Is  functionally  illiter- 
ate, unable  to  partidpaf*'  in  even  entry-level 
training. 

In  the  next  decade,  15  million  new  work- 
ers will  rajter  the  work  force.  They— and 
many  of  the  100  million  currently  em- 
irioyed— wiU  need  education,  training  and 
retraining  to  kecv  abreast  of  changing  Job 
needs.  Tet  UJS.  Institutions  are  inadequate- 
ly prqwred  for  this  important  challenge. 

AmtMig  tte  many  factors  ccmtributing  to 
tte  weakened  vitality  of  America's  capital 
Inveatment,  technological  innovation  and 
human  resources,  three  are  critical:  disor- 
dered public  pdlcy-making;  Inflexible  insti- 
tutions: and  a  failure  to  organize  knowledge 
for  actiuL  Thus,  tte  stagnation  of  the  U.S. 
economy— and  with  it.  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can compania  and  workers  to  compete  on  a 
global  scale— caimot  te  blamed  on  any  one 
individual,  group  or  iiistitution.  Rather,  it  is 
tte  coosequoice  of  years  of  policy-making 
based  largdy  on  the  discrete  needs  of  indi- 
vidual sectors  of  sodety  rather  than  on  the 
needs  of  sodety  a  a  whole. 

PabUc  poiieymaieing  affecting  UJS.  com- 
petttivena  is  disordered  and  fragmented- 
creating  a  climate  of  uncertainty,  instabil- 
ity, and  recurring  Ixxmleta  and  declina  for 
tte  private  sector.  The  ad  hoc  process  by 
which  fiscal,  monetary,  trade,  invatment. 
regulatory,  antitrust,  human  resource  and 


other  polida  are  considered  virtually  guar- 
antea  that  their  limited  objectiva  wOl  te 
pursued  with  little  regard  dther  f cv  broader 
national  goals  or  tat  their  eff ecta  on  other 
poUcy  objectives. 

Not  surprisingly,  polida  frequently  oper- 
ate at  cross-puiposa  and  undermine  each 
other.  For  example,  significant  Increasa  in 
regulatory  activitia  In  tte  19T0a  annually 
diverted  tens  of  billions  of  ddlara  of  private 
Inveatment  capital  into  noaproducttve  ac- 
tivities. At  tte  ssme  time,  fiscal  poUda 
were  attempting  to  stimulate  productive 
capital  Investment  In  moderniaed  plant, 
equipment  and  technokxy  without  achiev- 
ing tte  intended  benefits. 

Significantly,  tte  United  States-unlike 
other  natiims—doa  not  teve  a  coherent  for- 
eign economic  policy  capaUe  of  addressing 
key  lasua  affecting  tte  nation's  ability  to 
compete  In  tte  new  ^obal  marketplaoe. 

Inflexible  inatUutiona  Impair  a  nation's 
ability  to  compete.  Tte  new  economic  reali- 
tla  posed  by  tte  competitive  challenge  re- 
quire nations  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  ac- 
celerating technological,  economic,  social 
and  International  change— but  to  at  the 
pace.  America's  public  and  private  institu- 
ttcms— government,  business,  lalwr  and  edu- 
cation—teve  become  barriers  to  tte  flexUde 
responw  which  is  tte  key  to  future  prosper- 
ity. 

An  adminlstraUve  gridlock  exista  within 
and  among  federal,  state  and  local  govon- 
ments.  Busliwa  ha  too  often  sacrificed 
longer-term  competitivenea  and  marketa 
for  stert-term  results.  Education  ha  given 
insuffident  attoitkm  to  developing  tte 
basic  skills— math  and  sdence— that  will  te 
needed  by  workers  In  an  age  governed  by 
high  teduKdogy.  Later  ha  lieen  slow  in  rec- 
ognizing the  economic  realitia  of  a  chang- 
ing world  economy.  And  dtlaens  themselva 
teve  supported,  even  demsnded,  programs 
ttet  shift  the  imtion's  wealth  from  Invest- 
ment to  consumption. 

Finally,  America  ha  yet  to  catdtalise  fully 
on  the  opportunity  to  organize  knowledge 
for  action.  U.S.  institutions  teve  failed  to 
structure  and  share  Infmnatian  in  a  way 
useful  in  taking  steps  to  enhance  America's 
ability  to  compete— ranging  frtun  tte  intro- 
duction of  new  produeta  to  tte  devd<viment 
of  new  laws  and  regulations  Hie  country's 
vast  raouroa  of  knowledge  and  sophisticat- 
ed inf ormation-proceasing  tools  can  te  the 
basis  for  a  powerful  competitive  advan- 
tage—if they  are  focused  on  that  goaL 

aaooimximATioiis 

The  central  objective  of  domestic  policy 
for  the  ronainder  of  tte  decade  must  te  to 
improve  the  ability  of  American  industry 
and  American  woi^ers  to  compete  on  an 
international  scale.  The  VJB.  economy  is 
now  inextricably  and  deeply  linked  to  the 
world  economy.  Thus,  unlea  the  United 
Stata  Improva  ita  ability  to  compete  in 
tiobal  marketa  at  home  and  abroad,  the  full 
revitalization  of  the  AmArfrii  ectmomy  will 
not  occur.  At  the  same  time,  without  a 
strong  domestic  economy,  the  United  Stata 
will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impoasible.  to 
achieve  other  important  national  goals— 
from  nifi*"***"'"g  a  strong  national  defense 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
ican dtlaens. 

The  American  effort  must  indude:  In- 
creased capital  investment  into  long-term 
productive  uses:  increased  technological  in- 
novation to  heU)  industry  transform  inven- 
tions into  competitive  commercial  produeta 
and  processes:  and  increased  attention  to. 
and  nurturance  of.  the  current  and  future 
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wort  focofc  Bmmim  Umh  Uiree 

tatafMttve    and    totanlapcndent. 
nlD  eoBM  only  Umu^  tanprovc- 
itnanuirw. 

Bple.  nmii""i  BKWC  on  RAD 

f  oUmt  nation  In  the  world  vffl  bwre 
UtUo  taMtM*  on  ooooomtft  povth 


tnttlatlTM  by  Um  potaUe  and  private  I 

to  dCTriop  oonMnwM  on  the  ipedfle  ihort- 


I  of  that  Max  And  a  man- 
In  now  faetorlaa  and  atate- 
otthnart  oqulpaBant  wiD  aoonmpWah  UtUe 

to  ihniloii  a  nrwiy  Allied  and  oompettttre 


Ityto 


I  gnop  or  Inatltutton  la  re- 
I  for  tlie  dedlne  In  Amerlea'a  capae- 
.  e  group  can  aolve  the 
Orehaatratlnc  the  multitude 
of  ^^ffp^fk  pubUe  and  private  Inltlatlvea  Into 
an  tntenmlly  naialoNint  long-teim  approadi 
win  raqolre  the  coOaboratton  of  aO  aec- 
of  aodetir-toffemment.  buatnem. 
■a  wdl  aa  Individual 


,  a  large  number  of  ^»eclflc  rec- 

have  been  made,  each  de- 

I  to  aolve  a  «iedlle  problem.  Themim- 
iwg  Mnfc  tiM  been  an  — reed-uoop  frameworfc 
(or  the  many  aettana,  In  the  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate aeeton.  that  will  oonatltute  the  Ameri- 
can TTir™*—  In  appgndlcea  to  the  tuU 
leport.  the  Buatneaa-Hltfier  Education 
Vtenm  haa  invcDtorled  more  than  200  rele- 
vant poUey  propoaali  that  have  been  made 
In  the  paat  two  decades.  Moat  have  been  Ig- 
nored. They  atand  aa  a  monument  to  the 
wdl-lntentloned  failure  of  the  nation  to 
come  to  vlpa  with  the  International  eco- 
nomic challenge. 

The  Porum  believea  additional,  apedflc 
.^^.—■■i.iiriBtinna  are  not  the  primary  re- 
qutaemcnt  at  thla  point  Rather,  changea 
are  needed  that  win  elevate  the  competitive 
challeve  to  the  top  of  the  national  agenda. 

ThiM.  the  Wonaa  makes  only  one  overaU 
irrnnimfnrtannn-  aa  a  nation,  we  must  de- 
vdop  a  uaiiiMus  that  Induatrlal  competl- 
tiveneaa  Is  erudal  to  our  aodal  and  economic 
wdl-belng.  Soeh  a  consensus  wUl  require  a 
shift  In  public  attitudes  about  national  pri- 
orttiea.  as  wen  as  dianges  In  pubUc  percep- 
ttaH  about  the  nature  of  our  economic  mal- 


We  believe  the  procem  of  developing  a 
I  should  begin  with  a  major  public 
by  the  Preaident  of  the  United 


In  his  speech,  the  President  should  out- 
line the  nature  and  sewlty  of  the  competi- 
tive challenge:  explain  why  the  new  interna- 
tional eoonomlc  circumstances  demand  a  re- 
spoiHe  from  us  that  Is  both  effective  aixl 
compatible  with  the  reaUtiea  of  our  poUtical 
and  economical  system:  and  point  out  that 
propoaals  for  protecUonIm  on  the  one 
band,  and  centrallMd  government  direction 
of  the  economy  on  the  other,  are  not  solu- 
tions—but  merely  the  same  type  of  "quick 
flxea"  that  have  f aOed  In  the  past 

Further,  the  PresMent  should  explain 
that  reducing  budget  deficits.  Interest  rates 
and  unemployment— aU  Important  national 
goals— wm  lead  to  the  fuU  revttallsatlon  of 
the  American  economy  only  If  thoae  Im- 
provements simultaneously  contribute  to  In- 
creasing the  capacity  of  American  industry 
and  American  workers  to  compete  suocess- 
fuUy. 

In  short  the  President  should  raise  the 
issue  of  our  industrial  competitivenesB  to 
such  a  level  of  Importance  that  the  need  to 
reassem  many  of  the  nation's  contradictory 
attitudes  becomes  widely  accepted.  Such  ac- 
ceptance would  set  the  stage  for  subsequent 


Aa  opposed  to  thoae  vrtio  strsmjwr  aa- 
rent  ttiifT<*'*'***'  problems,  the  Presldsnt 
should  offer  taalght  Into  the  Industrial  po- 
tential of  the  new  technologlea.  They  are 
powerful  toola  with  whMi  the  Onltedatataa 
can  mjeet  new  Uf e  Into  ito  Induatrlal  strao- 
tun.  The  Preaident  should  point  out  that  aa 
long  as  we  fan  to  expott  the  enormous  pool 
of  unused  new  technologlea.  other  nations 
win  gain  a  further  competitive  advantage. 
Therefore,  the  private  sector-industry, 
higher  edueatkm  and  labor— ahould  strive  to 
exploit  and  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
ploit thla  new  technology. 

TO  — «p*«-««—  further  the  importance  of 
IndiMtrlal  competitiveness  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  other  national  goals,  we  also 
urge  the  President  to  take  the  following  ae- 
tlona: 


I  OM  Booiraioc 

OOMPBRTIVXinSS 

The  Porum  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  an  Adviser  on  Bconomic  Com- 
petitiveness. The  Adviser's  task  would  be  to 
help  the  Preaident  and  other  poUey-maken 
focus  on  the  diverse  concerns  such  as  trade 
and  Investment  regulatory  reform,  techno- 
logical innovation  and  the  devdopment  of 
human  resources— that  are  basic  to  an  effec- 
tive competitive  effort 

THB  MATIOIUI.  CmmTSSTOII  OD  UUUSIBIAL 

The  Porum  strongly  supporto  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  Intentkm  of  estahllahing  such 
a  group.  The  Forum  recommends  that  a  pri- 
vate aeetor  commission,  fompoaed  of  busi- 
ness, education  and  labor  leaden,  be 
charged  with  developing  consensus  on  issues 
of  competitlvenem  and  conveying  those 
views  to  government 

OM  nrXOUIATIOllAL 


ooMrsnnvBmss 

The  Forum  recommends  that  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  establish  a  bureau 
with  the  responsibility,  funds  and  staff  to 
operate  an  Information  center  on  Interna- 
tional oompetittveneas.  The  purpose  of  this 
bureau  would  be  to  collect  the  substantial 
data,  reaearch  and  analyses  of  both  VA.  and 
f iHCign  economic  oompetitivenem  that  are 
now  scattered  among  numerous  public  and 
private  agencies:  prepare  short-  and  long- 
term  assessments  of  the  competitiveness  of 
specific  sectors:  prepare  and  maintain  Indi- 
cea  on  VJB.  competltiveneac  assist  other  re- 
search organisations:  and  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information. 

THS  HKZT  SRPS 

The  preceding  recommendations  are  only 
a  beginning.  A  series  of  more  specific  public 
and  private  Inltiativea  wiU  be  needed  to  en- 
hance America's  abiUty  to  compete  world- 
wide. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  narrow  the 
agoMla  of  poosible  actions  so  that  critical 
initiathres  can  be  debated,  evaluated  and  im- 
plemented. The  Forum  believes,  based  on  ite 
year-long  investigation  and  the  comMned 
experience  of  ito  members,  that  spedflc  ae- 
ttom  In  the  areas  of  trade,  capital  invest- 
mmt  technological  innovation  and  human 
resources  should  be  considered  as  a  means 
of  Improving  our  national  competitiveness. 

The  foUowing  suggestions  for  public 
policy-makers  are  neither  exhaustive  nor 
entirely  original.  They  are  not  recommenda- 
tions, but  are  offered  as  a  starting  potait  for 
discussion  by  members  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness. 


Review  the  eCf eete  of  domestlci  eneonomlc 
poileiss  (e.g..  tax.  antitrust  monetary,  regu- 
latory) and  trade  pdUdes  on  U3.  trade 
flowB.  Including  comparative  analysea  with 
pollrlns  of  trthfT  nattwf 

Develop  an  annual  executive  branch 
report  on  n.8.  foreign  eoonomlc  policy  fw 
sulmlsBion  to  Cu'^g' w 

Correct  the  exdiange  rate  disparities  that 
reduce  U.&  oompeUtivenem  (espedaUy  the 
yen/dollar  tanbalanees)  and  devdop  alterna- 
tives for  achieving  a  halanwid  exchange  rate 
system. 

Further  reduce  the  capital  gains  tax  on 
long-term  Investmento  and  Increase  tax  In- 
centives for  Investment  In  productive  plant 
equipment  and  technology. 

Amend  regutatory  statutes  (e.g..  the  aean 
Water  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act)  to  ensure 
that  they  are  i'imimt<"t  with  the  needs  of 
our  tfiyM»««y  to  remain  competitive. 

Strengthen  current  regulatory  reform  ef- 
forta  (e.g..  Inoentive-baaed  reginatkna.  per- 
formance standards  and  cost-benefit  analy- 
ses). 

Increase  Interactions  between  regulators 
and  affected  private  sector  parties  through 
revisions  In  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  and  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act 

Revise  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
protect  proprietary  Information  submitted 
to  government  agencies. 

Develop  integrated,  consistent  permit  re- 
quirements at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels. 

lacmioLOOicAL  omovAnon 

Provide  a  refundable  tax  credit  and/or  In- 
crease the  Incremental  tax  credit  for  use  by 
firms  conducting  long-term  research. 

y^ti«fa««*^  Treasury  Regulation  1.861-41. 
which  may  reduce  the  incentive  of  UjB.  mul- 
tinational companies  to  conduct  RAD  in  the 
United  Statea. 

Develop  any  "technology-forcing"  regula- 
tioiM  in  cooperation  with  industry  to  assure 
that  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  cost«ffectlve  technology. 

Streamline  regulatory  processes,  especial- 
ly the  product«pproval  iHOceas  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admlnistratim  and  the  licensing 
procem  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Improve  the  patent  system  by  reintroduc- 
tlon  and  passage  of  the  Patoit  Term  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1981  or  a  simnar  bUl.  and  ne- 
gotiation of  better  protection  of  the  InteUec- 
tual  property  of  U.8.  firms  conducting  busl- 
nem  in  less-devdoped  countries. 

Make  better  uae  of  information  in  patent 
documente  to  mcmltor  foreign  technology. 

Extend  the  Patento  and  Trademarks  Act 
of  IMO  to  aUow  large  companies  the  option 
of  retaining  title  to  inventions  developed 
with  federal  R&D  funds. 

Revise  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
prevent  it  uae  by  foreign  competitors  to 
obtain  access  to  U.8.  industrial  technology. 

Remove  antitrust  constraints  on  cotmera- 
tlve  research,  and  reduce  constraints  on 
projecto  involving  joint  technology  develop- 
ment 

Encourage  limited  R&D  partnerships 
through  publicity  and  the  clarification  of 
current  antitrust  and  tax  policies. 

Expand  government  funding  programs  for 
university-industry  cooperation  to  encour- 
age participation  by  universities  and  compa- 
nies that  have  UtUe  experience  with  coop- 
eration. 
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Modify  th*  ■eonomle  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
19«1  to  expabd  engndlty  and  daiify  the  al- 
lowable tax  flediietloaa  eonpaniea  oan  take 
for  donation*  of  equipment  to  ODlvenitleB. 

Increase  ihilfpfTyk"^  RaHueb  and  De- 
velopment (BtAD)  funding  for 
apoawred  paaleeto  at  unlvenitlas. 

Buqpport  the  propoaad  10  petesnt  I 
In  federal  fi«idtaig  for  baide  raasardi  in  the 
President's  budget  for  FTac 

Incrooae  fMeral  finding  to  upgrade  and 
replace  unhrtrsltles'  obsolete  equipment  and 
fadlttlea. 

Identify  *ew  methods  of  transferring 
tedmology  developed  with  government 
RJkD  to  prlvbte  Industry. 

Develop  a  system  for  eonectlng  Inforaia- 
tlon  on  foreign  technology  devriopmenta 
and  rllssfmlnatlnff  it  to  UjB.  tndnstry. 


by  Increasing  Ito  support  of  educa- 
tion. Key  areas  taiclude: 
Bupport  for  sophlstlratiwl  equipment 
Oreater  use  of  academicians  as  oonsult- 


Oreater  support  tm  university  research. 
fipt*'f"r    In    noitected    nonproprietary 


In  improving  preconege  eduea- 
tkm. particularly  In  sdoioe  and  mathemat- 

lea. 


AadUiiff  and  Jtesearcft.  Universities  can 
contribute  by  increasing  th^  emphasis  on 
tmrhlng  and   reaearch  In   the   fonowing 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  RE- 
MARKS mCLXTDED  IN  A  PREVI- 
OUS SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  my  BpedMi 
order  on  today  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  special  order  that  was  taken  <m 
Thursday.  May  12,  1983,  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  frtmi  New  Yoi^ 
(Mr.  Gahci*). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


after  the  OX  Bm  with  Its  educatlnnal 
"voudieri."  The  program  would  be  fhiawwd 
Jointly  by  employers.  employeM  and  the 
federal  government 

Provfcle  tsK  incentives  to  sthnnlate  addi- 
tional Investtnent  by  Industry  In  the  educa- 
tion. tnJnlng  and  retraining  of  workers.  In- 
cluding apiwcntloeahlp  prograais. 

Create  an  Individual  TMning  Account 
(ITA).  similar  to  the  Indtarldual  RetlrenMnt 
Account  (IRA),  to  provide  tawcntlves  for  In- 
divktuals  to  save  for  their  own  training  and 
retraining  nfeds. 

Provide  spedal  kwns  to  U.&  graduate  en- 
gineering stidento  who  agree  to  teach.  The 
loam  would  be  forgiven  at  a  specified 
amount  for  Mch  teaching  year. 

Provide  addltkmal  support  from  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  train  secondary 
school  sdense  and  math  teadteta. 

FSilTATI  SaCIOK  IIRXUXIVIB 

Whae  changea  In  publle  poUey  are  essen- 
tial, they  oifly  estahUsh  the  climate  for  pri- 
vate aeetor  aetivitiea.  The  revltallsatkm  of 
the  VJB.  economy  through  competition  ulti- 
mately depends  on  the  degree  to  whldi  pri- 
vate sector  Instltuttans  eapttaUae  on  avafl- 
able  opportunitlea. 

The  foUowing  list  of  private  aeetor  initia- 
tives is  Inteaded  primarily  to  provide  exam- 
ples of  the  klnda  of  efforta  that  can  be  un- 
dertaken by  businesses  and  institutions  of 
hl^er  educktion— working  Individually  and 
togeUwr— to  stimulate  a  renewal  of  Ameri- 
can economic  vttaUty.  innovatkm  and  com- 
petitiveneas. 

iMiHis'iwT  mxunvas 

Bncounatftg  InnovalUm  and  CbmiKM- 
tUm.  The  American  buslws  community 
must  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  burden  of 
revitalising  Industrial  oompetltlveneas.  Ac- 
tions are  required  In  a  number  of  areas  to 
improve  opcratiiKis: 

American  industry  should  crttleally  reex- 
amine the  iqng-term  competitive  viability  of 
the  time  hdriaon  used  for  planning  Invest- 
mento and  eiraluating  pay-bocks. 

Regional  financial  Institutions  should 
either  devdop  an  Internal  capabOity  for 
supporttaig  exiwrto  or  create  effective  refer- 
ral proceduDes  to  help  local  industry. 

Industry  should  give  mote  emphasis  to 
manufadurtog  technotoglea.  and  upgrade 
the  incentives  for  vedaltalng  In  this  area. 

The  career-kmg  pnrfraslnnsl  devdopment 
of  industrial  scientific  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel should  receive  greater  emphasis  from 
both  employees  and  cmnpanlea 

Svpporting  SditeaUon.  Industry  can  be  of 
aasistanoe  to  the  educational  system  and. 
more  importantly,  to  ito  own  long-term  in- 


The  extent  and  impact  of  trade  barriers 
on  UB.  oompetttiveness. 
Foreign  management  practices  and  com- 
to  the  United  States. 

study  programs  snd  curriculum 
reqniremento  in  the  fields  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, culture  and  soctopolitical  institu- 


A  number  of  suggested  teaching  emphases 
apply  specifically  to  professional  schools: 

itiiiiiiii—  adiools  should  expand  their 
*— «*hig  and  research  on  the  demmto  of 
management  that  are  fundamental  to  effec- 
tive Industrial  R&D,  technological  innovap 
tlon.  high  productivity  and  high  product 
quaUty. 

Centers  for  intonational  study  should 
strengthen  programs  and  date  bases  in  the 
areaa  of  Industrial,  commercial,  legal  and  fi- 
nancial prartdces  and  institutions. 

Oraduate  schools  in  public  administration, 
government  law  and  the  social  sciences 
should  expud  teaching  and  research  on  the 
importance  of  innovation  and  international 
trade  to  economic  vitality. 

Bigineering  schools  should  reemphasize 
manufacturing  engineering. 

AdmimUraHve.  In  addition  to  specific 
changes  In  *— rfitng  and  research,  universi- 
ties can  revise  certain  general  administra- 
tive practlcM  to  enhance  the  contributicm  of 
university  reaeandi  and  teariilng  to  Industri- 
al compettttveness.  Scmie  actiCKis  are: 

Alleviate  equlpmoit  problems  through 
such  means  as  specialization  by  institution, 
shared  facilities  and  arrangemoito  with 
local  industries. 

Adjust  academic  schedules  to  accommo- 
date mid-career  science  and  engineering  stu- 
dents. 

Make  engineering  faculty  salaries  more 
competitive  with  market  salaries  by  estab- 
lishing separate  wage  scales  independoit  of 
the  campus-wide  standard. 

UUHISIHT-USIVBUITT  DmUTlVIS 

Cooperative  ROatlotuhipi.  Working  to- 
gether, businesses  and  universities  can  pool 
talente  and  resources  to  sooompllsh  what 
they  could  not  achieve  working  independ- 
ently. Potential  boiefito  include  the  more 
expeditious  transfo-  of  research  resulto  to 
«nmmwr-«»n— *t«»i  and  the  education  of  stu- 
dente  on  subjects  relevant  to  industrial 
needs.  Key  areas  include: 

Collaborative  problem-oriented  research 
should  he  encouraged. 

Industrial  firms  and  universities  should 
develop  methods  of  aooeleratiag  commer- 
M«u— M«r.  Including  the  creation  of  new  in- 
stitutions and  forms  of  cooperative  relation- 
ships. 

Business  snd  higher  education  should 
work  with  government  to  develop  better 
data  on  trends  in  technological  change  and 
competitivoMss  for  use  in  business  and  gov- 
enmient  policy-making.* 


ANTHONY  ALVARADO:  EXCEL- 
LENT CHOICE  TO  HEAD  NYC 
SCHOOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gea- 
tlonan  frmn  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss)  is 
recogniaed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  Anthony  Alvarado.  the 
recmtly  i4)pointed  chancellor  of  the 
New  York  City  School  Board. 

The  board  made  an  excellent  deci- 
sion in  selecting  Mr.  Alvarado  to  head 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  trou- 
bled school  districts  in  the  country. 
His  10-year  tenure  as  superintendent 
of  district  4  has  been  marked  by  star- 
tling achievemoits. 

At  a  time  when  studmt  ooim>et«ioe 
in  basic  skills  was  declining  sharply 
throus^out  the  country.  Mr.  Alvarado 
compiled  a  reqaarkable  record  in  im- 
proving academic  standards  in  his  dis- 
trict, which  encompasses  one  of  the 
poorest  areas  of  the  dty.  The  pnH>or- 
tion  of  district  4  studmts  reading  at 
grade  level  nearly  doubled  during  his 
teniire,  ridng  from  25  percent  in  1979 
to  48  percent  in  1982. 

In  an  era  when  student  interest  and 
motivation  was  sagging,  Mr.  Alvarado 
attracted  some  400  students  from  out- 
side his  district  His  system  of  22  alter- 
native minischools,  each  focused  (m  a 
particular  subject  area,  has  been  a  key 
in  challoigtaig  studmts  and  stimulat- 
ing student  interest. 

At  a  time  when  the  entire  Nation  is 
searching  hard  for  ideas  and  leader- 
ship with  which  to  rebuild  national 
educati<»ial  excellence,  Mr.  Alvarado 
is  generating  enthusiasm  with  his 
ideas  for  New  York  City  public 
schools.  He  has  proposed  pilot  projects 
for  dealing  with  the  city's  45  percoit 
high  school  dropout  rate  and  all-day 
lEindergarten  classes  throughout  the 
district.  Some  of  his  ideas  are  contro- 
versial but  I  am  confidoit  that  many 
of  his  innovations  will  be  strongly  sm>- 
ported  and  effectively  implemented. 

In  addition  to  his  demonstrated  lead- 
ership in  educational  administration, 
there  are  other  reasons  that  BCr.  Alva- 
rado was  an  excellent  selection.  He  has 
roots  and  experience  in  the  district, 
having  started  as  a  teacher  in  New 
York  City  in  1965  and  quiddy  woridng 
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hit  way  up  ttorouch  admlnlstntive  po- 
attkoBm.  Aa  a  »»iT*ti««^  he  will  aerve  as  a 
rale  model  for  tbe  dty'a  lane  Hlapuilc 
and  otber  mlnortty  enraUment.  I  be- 
lieve tbat  his  ereattre  talento  and  lead- 
ei^kip  aUUttea  wfll  alao  be  instnmien- 
tal  in  mottvatlnc  students  as  well  as 
teaidiecs  and  ralsinc  overall  education- 
al standards  for  New  T«vk  City. 

I  offer  my  support  and  best  wishes 
for  sucw*  in  his  new  posiUcm. 
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House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
23. 1983.  at  11  ajn. 


8PBCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  orasent,  pennission 
to  address  the  House,  f  oUowlng  the 
legislattve  procram  and  any  special 
wders  heretof<ve  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Membns  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoCoixuM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  Wauok.  fM-  SO  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowinc  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OB  Looo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  iUnnnnio.  fen-  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHSALB.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  QmMMXK,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  auMK,  tot  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcb,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mmbou,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WBss.  for  3  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarics  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLim)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  FoasTXBX. 

Mr.  BaooMnxLD. 

Mr.  CoBOOBAii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.EBLsmcMUi. 

Mr.  BBUtuna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCahblbs. 

Mr.  LAaoMaasTwo. 

Mr.MOOBHBAD. 
Mr.  OOHABLB. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DB  Ldoo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  LimiSKi. 

Mr.  Wsiss. 

Mr.  Drsoif. 

Mr.  SoLAiz. 

Ms.  Fboubo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.WTBBi. 

Mr.  HvnL  of  HawaU. 

Mis.  CoLum. 

Mr.  MoarooiinT. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
u).  under  its  previous  order,  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive cnnmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  OenenJ  Oounsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  trannnltUnc 
a  draft  of  propoeed  legislstlnn  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  reviae  and 
standaidiae  the  provWona  of  law  relatlnc  to 
the  distribution,  appointment,  and  aarign- 
ment  of  flat  and  seneral  offleen  of  the 
Anny.  Navy.  Air  Poree.  and  Marine  CarvK. 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Anned  Senrloes. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
LegUattve  Ualaan.  Department  of  the  Air 
ram,  tranmtttlnc  the  annual  report  on 
the  motresi  of  ROTCs  flight  traming  mo- 
gram,  pursuant  to  10  VS.C.  2110(b>:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Actlnc  Director. 
DefeiMe  Security  Aalstanoe  Aseney.  trana- 
mittlnc  notice  of  the  Arn>y*t  intention  to 
offer  to  aeU  certain  defenae  articles  and 
■ervloes  to  the  Fedetml  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny (Transnittal  No.  89-35).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion S6(b)  of  the  Arms  Control  Act;  to  the 
(^xnmlttee  on  Fneign  Affairs. 


with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appnq>rlatlonB  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  legUatiye  days  with  Instructions 
to  report  back  to  the  House  as  provided  in 
section  401(b)  of  Public  Law  03-344  (Rept 
No.  88-312.  PL  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  omnmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAICILTON:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H Ji.  3532.  A  bUI  to  authorise  sup- 
plemental assistanoe  to  aid  Lebanon  in  re- 
building Its  economy  and  armed  forces,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  88-208).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

ICr.  TATEB:  Committee  an  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  177.  Resolution  to 
disapprove  the  energy  conservation  deferral 
(Rept.  No.  98-300).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TATSB:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tiona.  House  ResoluUon  178.  Resolution  to 
disapprove  the  foasO  energy  research  and 
development  deferral  (Rept.  No.  08-210). 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAXES:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  181.  ResoluUon  to 
(Unpprove  the  administration  of  territories 
deferral  (Rept.  No.  08-211).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printtaig.  uid  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  fnm  the  Record  of  Man  It.  19I3J 
Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HJl.  2898.  A  bUl  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984-85.  and  for  other  purposes; 


FUBUC  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  liimaeU  and  Mr. 
GmoucH): 
HJl.  3070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uous assessment  of  critical  trends  and  alter- 
native futurea;  J^Uy.  to  the  Omunittees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  COMABLB.  Mr.  FRbirbu  Mr.  Jv- 
rtMoa.  Mr.  Goodum.  and  Mr.  Butx- 


HJl.  3071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1074 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  (>ode  of  1954  to 
reduce  paperwork  and  unnecessary  employ- 
ee benent  plan  costs,  to  simplify  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
onployee  benefit  plans,  to  codify  Improved 
procedures  already  adopted  by  regulation, 
to  clarify  LOiiirrsslnnsl  Intent  with  respect 
to  the  broad  Federal  preemption  of  State 
laws  wtiUe  pennltting  necessary  exceptions 
relating  to  State  and  foreign  domestic  rela- 
tions laws,  and  to  make  other  technical  cor- 
rections; JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lalwr  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  liim- 
self.  Mr.  FowLsa.  Mr.  Matsui.  Ur. 
DaucAM.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mrs.  KsmmxT, 
Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Uball,  Mr.  Oimi- 
osa.  Mr.  Fisa.  Mr.  MniSTA.  Mr.  Coa- 

BABA.  Mrs.  SCHBBIflSS.  Mr.  jBrVOBBS, 

Mr.  Wtdoi.  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  WntiH.  Mr.  Bbi«ll.  Mr. 
WoLTB.  Mr.  HAXxni,  Mr.  Bbbxotbb. 
and  Mr.  Lorg  of  Maryland): 
HJl.  3072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  energy 
tax  credit  for  Investments  In  certain  classes 
of  energy  property,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  (Committee  mi  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER  (for  lilmself,  Mr. 
MotrtooiiBBT,  Mr.  Whitbhubst,  Mr. 
Bapham.  Mr.  Skbltok,  Mr.  Ctoaco- 
BAX,    Mr.    Davis.    Mr.    Dahibl    B. 
Cbabb.  Mr.  HuwBB^Mr.  Dtsow.  Mr. 
Habthxtt.  and  Mr.  Skbbh): 
H.R.  3073.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  call  of 
the  President  for  a  national  strategy  seek- 
ing to  protect  people  from  nuclear  war  and 
to  render  nuclear  weapons  obsolete;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself ,  Mr.  Fobs 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Fbbrzbl.    Mr. 
Dowxzt  of  New  Toik.  Mr.  Hbrbl  of 
HawaU.  Mr.FOwia,  Mr.  GuAxnn. 
Mr.  SHAimos.  Mr.  Pbass.  Mr.  Haxcb. 
Mr.    Matsui.    Mr.    Axthort,    Mr. 
Furro,  Mr.  Doboak.  Mrs.  KsmnDXT, 
Mr.  DuMCAH.  and  Mr.  Swnr): 
HJl.  3074.  A  bill  to  reform  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  disaiiillty  program  with 
respect  to  the  mentally  impaired,  to  sus- 
pend periodic   reviews  of  cases   Involving 
mentally   impaired  dlsat>ility   l>eneflclaries 
under  such  program  until  regulatory  reform 
is  completed,  to  rcQuire  specific  annual  au- 
thorizations under  such  program  for  appro- 
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l»iations  to  fund  reviewi  of  esses  involving 
mental  impairments,  and  to  make  other 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  provisiaos 
of  such  prsgram  whi^  eoneem  mentally 
Impaired  or  otiierwise  dtasUad  individuals; 
to  tlw  OomBiitteeop  Ways  snd  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTDEN: 
HJl.  3075.  A 1^  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  esUblish  a  SmaU  Biwineas  Com- 
puter Crime  and  Security  Task  Force,  and 
for  other  paiposes:  Jctaitly,  to  the  CoaasBit- 
tees  on  SmaU  BualneaB  and  the  JUdidary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Plotida  (f  or  himsdf  . 

Mr.  Waion.  Mr.  MicnL.  Mr.  Za- 

BLOCta.  Mr.  BBOcamaui  Mr.  Fas- 

cxLL,  Mr.  HAMiLRni.  Mr.  Taxbow. 

Mr.  SoLABZ.  Mr.  Bonoa.  Mr.  Ibb- 

uxa,  Mr.  Mica.  lir.  Babmbs.  Mr. 

Worn.  Mr.  GBnoaoH.  Mr.  Lamtos. 

Mr.  KosTMATXB.  Mr.  Towicsuj.  ICr. 

BsaWAa,  Mr.  Rm,  Mr.  LBvnm  of 

Calllomia.  Mr.  FBiana.  Mr.  Wkus. 

Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  LMOHABsno.  Ms. 

Sbowb.  Mr.  Hvaa.  Mr.  BsBHnsS.  Mr. 

ZscSAn.  Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  Giijiav.  Mr. 

Pbitdbabd.  Mr.  Iaaoi  of  Iowa.  ICr. 

Roi*.  Mr.  SoLOMoa.  snd  Mr.  Siuaii- 


Long  Idsnd  Expressway  as  an  interstate 
highway:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worics 
and  TraiMportation. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  WAZICAN  introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 

3078)  for  the  relief  of  Marina  Kunyavsky; 

whidi  was  referred  to  the  (^mmittee  on  the 

Judkdary. 


HJl.  2758:  Mr.  Goodlihg.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
LAOOMABsmo,  Mr.  Ritteb,  Mr.  McObath. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Kogovsbk. 

HJ.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Tobbicxlu. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Oatsos,  Mr.  Ackbb- 
MAii,  Mr.  CoxTB,  and  Mr.  McCloskzv. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  CLnaBB.  Mr.  Coumaii  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Coboobak.  Mr.  Evaks  of  Iowa. 
Ms.  KArrua.  Mr.  iMnm  at  Michigan,  Mr. 
LoKXH.  Mr.  MoBBisoB  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mubtbt,  Mr.  Pbitchabd,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 


H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  Clie  House  of  Representattves  on 
the  decision  of  the  Ooveraments  of  Leba- 
non and  Israel  on  sgreeing  to  atrangements 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Isradi  forces  from 
Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  dause  4  of  rule  XXn. 
134.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  New  York. 

relative  to  the  proposed  designation  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  828:  Mr.  Edgab.  Mr.  Guabimi.  and 
ICr.  OiniNiBB. 

HJl.  043:  Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California,  Mr. 
PBrm,  ICr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Touhg  of  Alaska, 
and  ICr.  Hoktom. 

HJl.  1146:  Mr.  Cabb.  BCr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
ICr.  CosBASA.  Ml-.  Habbisoh,  Mr.  Mdxfhy, 
and  ICr.  Hobion. 

HJl.  1307:  Mr.  Pbitchabd.  Mr.  I^bt.  and 
Mr.  EowABOS  of  Alabama. 

HJl.  1434:  Mr.  Babhabs. 

HJl.  1597:  Mr.  GoomjBG. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  O'Bbixb. 

HJl.  2053:  Mr.  Ebobxich.  Mr.  Owens,  and 
Mr.  Rosso. 

HJl.  2128:  Ms.  Srowe. 

HJl.  2127:  Ms.  Showx. 

HJl.  2183:  Mr.  Moobbeas. 

HJl.  2250:  Mr.  Fbost.  Mr.  DomfEixT,  Mr. 
ScHDMBB.  and  Mr.  Ratchfobd. 

HJl.  2374:  Ms.  Showe. 

HJl.  2715:  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  BCr. 
GOABim. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  2715:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Mnxxa  of  Ohio. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  peti- 
tions and  piu^ers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

98.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Coimcil  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  relative  to 
VS.  aid  to  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El 
Salvador  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

99.  Also,  petition  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
County  (Commissioners,  Minnesota,  relative 
to  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution;  to  the  Om- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

100.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CotmcO  of 
New  Toik,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  release  of 
Yevgeny  Ueberman  from  the  Soviet  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p  Jiu  on  the 
ezplratlan  of  the  reeea.  and  wu 
called  to  order  hy  the  President  pro 
tenpote  (Mr.  TinmiiQin). 

The  FRSODBIT  pro  tempore.  Our 
pnyer  todaj  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Father  James  B.  Martin.  EH- 
reetor.  rhfir***"  Senrloe.  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlntatratloo.  Washliwton,  D.C.  The 
Reverend  Martin  is  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Ala*  K.  Smrsoii.  of  Wyoming. 


The    Reverend    Father    James    B. 
Martin  offered  the  f  oUowlnc  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 
When  you  arise  in  the  morning, 
five  thanks  for  the  momlnc  light, 
tor  your  Ufe  and  strength. 
Give  thanks  tat  your  food  and  for  the 

Joy  of  living. 
If  you  see  no  reason  for  giving  thanks. 

the  fault  lies  in  yourself. 
(Taken  from  an  American  Indian 
proverb.) 
How  thankful  we  need  to  be.  each  one 

of  us  who  believes  that: 
"Ood  has  created  me  to  do  Him  some 

definite  sCTVice; 
"He  has  committed  some  work  to  me 

which  He  has  not  committed  to 

another. 
"I  have  my  mtMi^n  i  am  a  link  in  a 

chain,  a  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween persons." 
How  thoughtful  we  need  to  be.  each 

one  of  us  who  believes  that: 
If  you  give  a  man  a  fish  he  will  eat  for 

aday 
But  if  you  teach  him  how  to  fish,  he 

may  eat  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
How  challenged  we  need  to  be,  each 

one  of  us  who  is  ccmvinced  that: 
If  there  is  right  in  the  soul,  there  wHl 

be  beauty  in  the  perstm: 
If  there  is  beauty  in  the  person,  there 

wHl  be  harmony  in  the  hone; 
If  there  is  harmcHiy  in  the  h<Hne,  there 

will  be  order  in  the  nation: 
If  there  is  onler  in  the  nation,  there 

will  be  peace  in  the  world. 
Eternal.  All-Knowing  and  Almighty 
Ood.  give  this  VS.  Senate,  the  staff 
members  of  all  the  Senators,  and  all 
who  involve  themselves  in  its  work— 
this  session,  a  spirit  of  thankfulness,  a 
sense  of  profound  purpose,  the  goal  of 
peace  with  Justice,  and  the  warmth  of 
your  abiding  love  for  each  and  aU. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


{LegUUMve  day  ofMomday,  May  19. 19*3} 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers, three  spedal  orders,  and  a  period 
for  the  transactkm  of  routine  morning 
business,  at  4  pjn.  we  wHl  resume  oon- 
sidavtlon  of  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution.  There  are  3  hours 
remaining  for  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion: is  that  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
SenatfH*  is  ccurect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  all  time  is  used  we 
could  reach  a  position  to  achieve  a 
final  vote  on  a  budget  resolution  some- 
time in  the  early  evening. 

The  leader  will  return  shortly  after 
4pjn. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  achieve  pas- 
sage of  a  budget  resolution  today. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work 
done  by  the  Budget  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  ite  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Domnci.  and  ite  ranking  member. 
Senator  Chilbs. 

I  have  stated  to  the  press,  and  I 
want  to  state  again  to  the  Senate,  that 
f nun  my  own  point  of  view  these  are 
the  final  hours  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  budget  process  wHl  survive. 
It  is  time.  I  think,  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  review  this  process  to  de- 
termine whether  they  believe  in  the 
budget  process. 

If  the  Senate  believes  in  the  budget 
process,  we  will  produce  a  budget  reso- 
lution today  that  a  majority  can  sup- 
port If  the  Sehate  wishes  to  kill  the 
budget  process,  it  wiU  continue  to 
refuse  to  find  a  position  that  can  be 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  our  Mem- 
bers. 

After  the  budget  resolution  today,  it 
is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
take  up  the  MX  basing  resolution. 
That  resolution  Is  not  subject  to 
amendment  It  is  a  resolution  that  is 
required  by  the  continuing  resolution 
that  was  enacted  last  December. 

If  the  MX  basing  resolution  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  approving  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  ccmtlnue  the  bastaig  mode  in- 
vestigation and  to  complete  the  testing 
of  MX.  This  resolution  does  not  deal 
with  the  procurement  of  the  MX. 

Mr.  President  the  majority  leader 
wiU  make  a  further  announcement  re- 
garding the  program  of  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  when  he  re- 
turns. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate,  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  did 
yesterday,  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  complied  with  rule  VI  of 


the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  in 
asking  pennission  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  during  a  portion  of  yester- 
day's session.  We  all  believe  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed  for  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

It  was  also  complied  with  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS).  and  we  h<H)e  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  wm  commence  complying 
with  rule  VI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  It 
does  enable  us  all  to  determine  who 
will  be  absent  from  the  Senate,  and  it 
is.  I  think,  only  fair  to  the  leadership 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  follow 
that  rule. 


8BCRETART  OF  STATE  GEORGE 
SHULTZ  SPEAKS  ON  PEACE 
PLAN  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  addressed  the  Business  Council 
at  a  conference  held  in  Hot  brings. 
Va. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  his  re- 
maiks  for  two  reasons.  First  clearly 
demonstrated  is  a  tireless  effort  <m  the 
part  of  Secretary  Shults  to  achieve  a 
plan  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Second,  the  administration  is.  without 
a  doubt  fully  ccnnmitted  to  the  Middle 
East  peace  process.  The  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed ite  pleasure  at  the  progress 
made  thus  far  by  unanimously  passing 
the  resolution  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Cunmlttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations last  evening,  a  resolution  that 
was  endorsed  by  100  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  thus  far. 

Mr.  President  the  United  States  is 
Indeed  viewed  ss  a  helper  to  many 
throughout  the  world  as  noted  by  Sec- 
retary Shultz.  We  are  also  looked 
upon  as  a  voice  of  hope,  reason,  and 
fairness.  In  essence,  we  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  do  our  best  to  preserve 
world  peace.  While  the  United  States 
cannot  dictote  peace,  we  can  serve  as  a 
conduit  for  peace.  In  that  sense,  I 
think  Secretary  of  SUte  Schulte  has 
done  a  rem^able  Job. 

I  commend  the  remariu  made  by 
Secretary  of  Stete  Shulte  at  the  Busi- 
ness Council  conference  and  I  urge  aU 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  take  time  to 
review  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  given  by  Secretary  Shults  at 
the  Business  Council  conference  on 
May  13, 1983,  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO 
at  this  point. 


•  Th»  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenioas  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  tl»e  floor. 
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Ttotm  being  no  objeetiaa.  the  re- 
marks wew  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rhx»^  as  f ollowK 

Smus 

As  you  Imow,  rve  bean  oat  of  tbe  eouatiy 
for  a  tew  weMts.  It's  great  to  be  hone. 

The  Middle  SMt  bas  ben  tbe  focus  of 
almost  ooostent  Ameriean  iWirltrrf**"  ef- 
forU  (or  iB«re  ttisn  a  decade  now.  I  doot 
have  to  educate  this  group  in  tbe  reasms 
why  the  Middle  BMt  is  so  important  to  the 
United  Statss.  It  is  a  ragtoB  of  vital  •eoaam- 
ic  importaitoe  and  stiatsgle  loeatton:  we 
have  many  Wendrtiips  sad  lelattmishtiw  in 
the  area,  larbMlIng  a  deep  monl  oommlt- 
raent  to  Iitael  and  many  frfendriiips  and 
ties  with  mederate  Arab  ooantrtes.  And  tbe 
United  States  Is  in  a  unique  paatttan  to  pro- 
mote pracNm  in  the  treat  tadk  of  leooocOi- 
atlon  between  lorael  and  tts  Arab  nelgtabon. 

This  last  point  ii  worth  wnphaiiilng. 
Somettmee  foreitn  pcdicy  seems  a  frastrst- 
ins  endeavor:  we  have  so  aaany  prabiems  on 
our  plate,  and  eonae  AflMrioaas  most  wonder 
whether  oar  global  exertions.are  worth- 
wbOe.  They  should  have  been  with  me  in 
the  Middle  BuU  In  tbe  Middle  Bwt  we  see 
the  remarkable  phenooMnon  of  Arabs  snd 
braeUs.  locked  in  conflict  ISr  generations, 
looUng  to  the  United  States  as  tbe  one 
great  power  able  to  b^  them  find  a  way 
out  Both  4des  trust  our  fslmeaK  tbey  re- 
spect our  geod  faith,  and  tbey  find  resaur- 
anoe  in  our  participation  as  they  Csoe  the 
risks  and  challenges  of  peace. 

Even  thoee  who  disapee  with  us  on  many 
iaeues  want  us  involved  as  a  coontertoalanoe 
to  others  whoae  mottves  are  more  suspect 

Thisspedsl  trust  in  the  matted  States  is 
the  main  nesBon  tat  the  euccese  we  have 
had.  I  found  it  deeply  moving  to  travel  in 
the  Middle  Xast  and  see  the  admiration  for 
America  aisl  tbe  faith  In  America  that  peo- 
ples and  govemmenta  in  tbe  Middle  BMt 
show  ao  openly.  Tbey  know  that  the  Unitea 
Stotes  is  not  only  strong  Iwt  Just  not  only 
powerful  but  fair.  It  is  an  eztrawdinary 
tribute  to  this  country— it  to  a  tribute  to  tbe 
basic  decency  and  generosity  snd  goodness 
of  the  American  people.  I  can  tdl  you  I  was 
very  proud  to  be  there  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America. 

Let  me  say  a  little  about  my  trip  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  about  tbe  negotiatiim  that 
was  Just  concluded  last  week  between  Israel 
sndLebancn. 

THE  LBSSOH  or  THB  BBTRUH-UnUBJ  ttUM 
TSSATT 

By  a  syndwUc  coinddenoe.  my  trip  begsn 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  flnsl  return  of  the  Sinsi  to  Egypt 
under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
IsraeL 

There  to  a  lesson  in  thto  symboUam.  wbldi 
I  emphaslBed  over  and  over  again:  Egypt  re- 
covered its  sovereign  torritocy  ttarou^  a  ne- 
gotiaUon  with  IsraeL  The  procem  of  negoU- 
ation  workM,  in  a  way  that  vlidence  or  re- 
]ecti<miam  did  not  ax>d  could  not  work. 
Egypt  and  Israel  together  vindicated  the 
principle  of  solving  problems  throm^ 
peaceful  means.  It  to  a  cardinal  principle  of 
a  decent  world  order,  and  the  suooeea  of 
that  process  to  an  instructive  example  for 
others. 

It  is,  of  eouise.  the  principle  that  we  are 
striving  now  to  vindicate  again  in  Lebanon. 

THB  SSSAITOM-ISBASL  mBOIUXIOH 

The  warfare  that  we  saw  last  summer  on 
our  television  screens  wss  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  bloodshed  and  turmoil 
in  Lebamm.  Lebanon  to  a  beautiful  country. 


with  a  praud  and  capalde  people  who  have 
iMW  played  a  productive  nrie  in  tbe  econo- 
my of  that  part  of  tbe  worid.  The  Lebanese 
have  had  their  internal  political  diffleul- 
tlas-bot  the  delicate  ptditlcal  balance 
within  Lebanon  was  shattered  during  the 
IfTCs  largely  by  tbe  involvement  of  external 
milttary  forces'  the  FLO,  the  Syrians,  snd 
the  Israelis. 

The  war  in  Lebanon  last  summer  taught 
its  own  kind  of  lesson  There  wss  a  pro- 
found yearning,  partteolarly  in  Lebanon,  to 
torn  the  aftennatb  of  tbat  tragedy  into  the 
i^ltwfaig  id  something  better.  Out  of  chaos 
came  hope.  Last  July  snd  August  tbe  United 
Stotes.  represented  by  Ambssmdnr  Philip 
BabOi,  President  Reagan's  special  emissary, 
ntg«*«-**^  a  ceasefire  in  Beirut  snd  the 
wittadrawsl  of  FLO  flitters  from  the  Bebut 
ana.  United  States  Marines  took  up  posl- 
tloiH  sround  Beirut  to  provide  a  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

Then,  a  new  govnnment  in  Lebsnon, 
hfrtnrt  by  its  impressive  young  President 
Amin  GemayeL  set  ss  its  first  prinlty  the 
iistCMStlnn  of  a  strong  central  government 
exercising  full  sovereign  control  ova-  sU  of 
its  territory.  Lebanon  sought  the  withdraw- 
al of  sll  external  forces  from  the  country. 
Israel  sought  reaasursnce  that  Lebanese  ter- 
ritory would  not  become  again  a  staging 
ground  for  terrorist  attach  on  the  cities, 
towns,  snd  farms  of  northern  IsraeL 

Last  December,  negotiatitHis  began  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Israel  on  the  withdraw- 
al of  ISradi  forces  and  the  creatim  of  a  new 
rdationship  betwem  Lebanon  and  IsraeL 
Leiianon  thus  became  the  second  Arab 
state,  after  Egypt  to  engage  in  direct  nego- 
tiations with  IsraeL 

Again,  the  United  Stetes  played  a  pivotal 
role.  Pliill  Habib,  assisted  by  Ambassador 
Morris  Draper,  shuttled  back  and  forth  and 
worked  with  the  parties  to  encourage  and 
support  an  agreement  After  f oiu*  months  of 
talks,  much  progress  had  been  made,  but 
tbe  negotiaUons  were  stalemated  over  a 
number  of  key  issues.  At  the  end  of  April  it 
became  dear  that  more  impetus  was  needed, 
to  force  the  pace  of  decisions  and  resolve 
the  issues  that  remained.  President  Reagan 
decided  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  out  there.  I 
did,  and  I  wpeat  about  ten  days  shuttling  be- 
tween Beirut  and  Jerusalem  to  hammer  out 
the  final  compromises. 

It  was  dear  to  me  whm  I  got  there  that 
both  sides  wanted  a  solution.  Many  people 
^f^  doubts  that  Israel  really  wanted  to 
withdraw  from  Lebanon;  in  fact,  both  sides 
were  negotiating  in  good  faith  over  issues 
that  were  objectively  difficult  Both  sides 
knew  that  a  solution  was  necessary.  As  I 
said  in  a  dinner  toast  in  Jerusalem,  the 
issues  "have  been  debated,  analysed,  pored 
over,  agonised  over.  Now  to  the  time  to  re- 
solve them.  As  the  Bible  teUs  us.  to  every 
thing  there  to  a  season.  There  to  a  time  to 
debate  and  a  time  to  decide.  Now  to  tbe  time 

to  decide And  the  risks  of  faflure  are  far 

greater  than  any  of  the  risks  of  an  agree- 
ment •••." 

It  was  an  extraordixuuy  experience  for  me 
on  the  personal  leveL  The  Government  and 
people  of  IsraeL  who  have  yearned  so  long 
for  acceptance  and  for  security,  and  the 
Government  and  people  of  Lebanon,  who 
have  yearned  for  an  end  to  a  decade  of 
horror  and  destruction,  behaved  throughout 
two  weeks  of  intense  negotiation  with  con- 
summate dignity  and  gradousness.  So  much 
was  at  stske  for  their  countries,  yet  they 
treated  me  and  my  colleagues  with  the 
greatest  of  courtesy  and  friendship 
throughout  And  they  did  not  shrink  from 
hard  decisions. 


A  we^  ago  today,  tbe  IsraeU  Cabinet  an- 
nounced iU  acceptance  tai  prindide  of  tbe 
agreement  as  it  then  stood,  whteta  Lebanon 
bad  already  accepted. 

It  was  a  victory  for  statesmanship  on  liotta 


Tlie  agreement  provides  for  withdrawal  of 
Isradi  forces,  which  to  tbe  fssential  first 
step  towsrd  Lebanon's  goal  of  withdrawal  of 
all  external  forces.  At  the  ssme  time.  Leba- 
non and  Israel  have  agreed  to  security  sr- 
rangements  in  tbe  southern  part  of  the 
country  whidi  support  Lebanon's  ability  to 
carry  out  its  strong  Intention  to  keep  the 
area  free  of  terrorist  scthrity.  In  sddition. 
there  sre  provisionB  looking  towsrd  the  im- 
provement in  mutual  relatioiis  s^iich  both 
sides  desire,  reflecting  tbe  shared  objective 
of  living  in  peace  side-by-dde  as  ndghbors. 

The  agreement  has  msny  tw^nicsl  provi- 
sitms,  of  course,  but  its  real  meaning  to 
much  more  than  tifchniral: 

It  offers  hope  that  Lebanon,  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  dvO  war  and  external  in- 
terference, wm  recover  its  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  security. 

It  offers  hope  that  the  international 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  will  be 
a  border  of  peace,  security  and  friendly  rda- 
tions. 

It  proves  once  again  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  that  negotiations  can  achieve  re- 
sults. 

As  you  may  know.  Israel  to  not  prepared 
actually  to  withdraw  its  forces  until  Sjrrian 
and  the  remaining  PLC  forces  also  leave 
Lebanon.  There  will  be  a  negotiation  be- 
tween Syria  and  Lebanon  on  tbe  subject  of 
Syrian  withdrawaL  I  know  Amin  Gemaye! 
well  enough  to  know  that  he  will  vigorously 
defend  Lebanon's  sovereign  right  to  deter- 
mine its  own  future.  He  and  hto  coUeaguee 
are  showing  courage  and  stoteemanshU».  snd 
they  deserve  wholehearted  American  sup- 
port. When  Lebantm  makes  its  sovereign  de- 
cision, with  tw"*<tig  from  the  main  consttto- 
ent  groups  in  the  Lebanese  national  consen- 
sus, that  decision  will  command  consider- 
able moral  authority. 

Syria  too,  to  a  proud  country,  and  it  has  le- 
gitimate security  concerns  with  respect  to 
Lebanon.  I  was  able  to  teU  President  Assad 
that  the  purpose  of  my  mission  was  to  start 
the  process  of  restoring  Lebanon's  sover- 
eignty over  all  its  territory,  and  withdraw- 
ing all  external  forces,  which  would  en- 
hance the  security  and  well-being  of  all  of 
Lebanon's  neighbors.  The  Israeli-Lebanese 
agreement  was  a  necessary  first  step,  fully 
consistent  with  the  security  of  all  countries 
in  the  area. 

The  Syrian  Govenunent  too,  treated  us 
all  with  great  courtesy.  I  know  that  Syria- 
like  Lebanon— will  make  its  own  sovereign 
dedsion  on  an  issue  so  important  to  it  Both 
Syria  and  the  United  States  regard  a  renew- 
al of  contacts  and  improved  relatiims  as  in 
the  mutual  interest  And  all  parties  will  re- 
alise, I  am  sure,  that  the  risks  if  the  with- 
drawal process  faito  are  greater  than  the 
risks  of  completing  it 

We  are  in  touch  with  all  the  concerned 
countries,  and  we  will  txy  to  assist  as  desired 
by  the  parties. 

What  we  have  already  achieved,  as  I  said 
before,  to  the  essential  first  step.  The  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  proud  of  what  to.  in  es- 
sence, their  acconu>Ushment.  They  can  be 
proud  of  the  Marines  whose  presence 
around  Beirut  gives  the  people  of  Lebanon 
such  a  sense  of  assurance  and  confidence  in 
the  future. 

There  are  risks  in  any  diplomatic  effort 
there   have   been   tragedies,  such   as   the 
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of  our  Beirut  BnlMMy.  But  noth- 
ing «ij«ni»Mit  Ib  tmt  aooomidWied  vltbout 
riika.  and  aometimn  Mcrfioe.  AmerlaiM  are 
not  a  tlmM  people.  In  the  peat  generation 
tiifa  country  taaa  made  an  enonnoua  contri- 
bution to  tbe  wortd'a  pcMX.  atabOlty.  and 
wdl-twiiw.  Thua  we  are  beinc  true  to  our 
beritaie  and  to  our  moral  rwponalMHty.  If 
tboae  who  attacked  our  EmboHj  thought 
they  could  intimidate  tlie  United  States  and 
deraU  our  efforts.  tl>ey  were  grossly  mistak- 


Let  me  say  a  few  words,  finally,  about  our 
braader  obieetives  of  Middle  Bast  peace. 
Last  September  1.  President  Reagan  made  a 
aaajor  proposal  to  bring  Jordan  and  the  Pal- 
ftiniaiw  into  direct  negotiatians  with  Israel 
to  decide  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and 
ttwOasa  Strip. 

It  to  a  fair  and  balanced  proposal,  which 
lias  its  roots  in  tlie  Camp  David  Aooutis  and 
0M  Security  Council  Resolutions  343  and 
33S.  wiiieh  have  been  the  bases  of  all  our 
peace  diploaiacy  in  tlie  Middle  Bast  over  the 
last  15  yean.  It  derives  as  well  from  the 
tragedy  of  Lebanon,  as  a  signal  of  our  deter- 
mination to  address  one  of  the  underiying 
problems  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  wliich 
had  had  its  spillover  effect  on  Lebanon. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  t^  you.  after 
my  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  that  our  friends 
in  the  Arab  worid  are  still  supportive  of 
President  Reagan's  initiative  and  are  active- 
ly working  to  put  together  a  positive  Arab 
rcstmnir  In  our  view.  Arab  support  for 
King  Hussein  to  step  forward  as  interlocu- 
tor on  the  Palestinian  question  would  create 
the  best  possOjUity  for  a  fruitful  negotia- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  Israel  would  re- 
spond poaittv^  to  such  a  step,  despite  Its 
negative  reaction  to  the  President's  initia- 
tive last  September. 

The  fate  of  the  Palestinians  Uving  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Oaaa  is  both  a  poUtical 
problem  and  a  humanitarian  proldem  that 
cries  out  for  the  concerned  attention  of  all 
peoide  of  goodwffl.  A  particular  responsiliO- 
ity  rests  now  with  the  Arabs,  who  would  do 
a  grave  dtsservice  to  the  Palestinian  people 
if  they  lalTrt  this  precious  opportunity  to 
begin  a  negotiating  process. 

Only  through  a  negotiating  process  can 
the  Palestinian  people  hope  to  achieve  their 
legitimate  rights  and  their  Just  require- 
ments. As  Bgypt  and  Lebanon  have  shown, 
negottetion  works:  violence  and  rejectionism 
get  nowhere. 

We  have  only  made  a  beginning,  but  it  is 
an  important  heginnhig.  President  Reagan. 
I  know,  is  determined  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  carry  the  Lebanon  negotiations,  and  the 
peace  process,  forward. 

There  is  no  more  noble  enterprise  for  our 
country  to  be  engaged  in.  Here  our  strategic 
concerns  and  our  moral  concerns  coincide: 
our  tradition  of  leaderdiip  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future  point  in  the  same  direction.  It 
is  a  bipartisan  effort— and  an  example  of 
what  this  country  can  accomplish  when 
Americans  are  united. 

So.  even  though  difficult  days  and  weeks 
and  months  lie  ahead.  I  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER 
PuHLiK).  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OP  SEQUENCE  OF 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  three  spe- 
cial orders  may  occur  In  any  sequence 
as  the  Senators  seek  recognition. 


(Mr. 
is  so 

I  re- 


RBCOONITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
actint  minority  leader  is  reoocniied. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  minority  leader  be  re- 
served untU  a  later  time  today. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectlon.it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  leader's  time  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  one  of  the  Senators 
who  has  a  q>ecial  order.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deiit  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SYMMS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Snais)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REPORT  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  15  minutes  today  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Senator  on  a  recent  visit  that  I 
took  to  the  country  of  El  Salvador. 
This  was  my  second  visit  to  that  coun- 
try and  it  was  done  as  a  f  ollowup  to  a 
previous  visit,  which  was  1  year  ago. 

As  I  review  the  situation  in  EI  Salva- 
dor. I  found  that,  in  comparing  this 
trip  with  the  trip  of  1  year  ago,  they 
have  made  progress  in  several  crucial 
areas  in  their  fight  against  foreign- 
supported  Communist  guerrillas.  This 
is  not  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
problems,  in  large  part  caused  by  guer- 
rilla terrorism  which  has  plagued  the 
country,  are  close  to  being  solved,  but 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government, 
working  In  a  democratic  fashion,  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  restore 
peace  and  eoonmnlc  development 

No  discussion  of  El  Salvador  can  be 
undertaken  without  an  understanding 
of  some  of  the  extremely  serious  prob- 
lems facing  this  small  Central  Ameri- 
can nation.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
the  biraest  problem  facing  El  Salvador 
today  Is  its  depressed  economy. 


The  goal  and  the  mission  of  the 
Communist  guerrilla  In  the  country  is 
to  destroy  the  economy.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  power  poles,  water  towers, 
and  so  forth,  we  saw  that  were  blown 
down  and  bridges  blown  out.  they  cer- 
tainly have  been  scnuewhat  successful 
in  slowtag  down  the  toonams.  In  fact, 
the  econmny  of  El  Salvador  smne  3 
years  ago  was,  I  believe,  some  $3.7  bil- 
lion GNP  and  it  is  today  sitting  at 
around  $700  million.  So  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  successful  to  that 
extent. 

This  country  is  smaller  than  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  In  slae,  to 
compare  it  to  my  State  of  Idaho,  It  has 
less  then  one-tenth  of  the  geographi- 
cal land  area  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
but  it  has  five  times  more  i>eople  than 
Idaho's  population. 

In  fact.  El  Salvador  is  the  second 
most  densely  populated  country  in  the 
hemisphere  and  approaches  the  popu- 
lation density  of  India. 

Idaho,  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  a  coun- 
try like  El  Salvador,  would  have  some 
55  million  people.  The  current  popula- 
tion of  my  State  Is  not  quite  1  million. 

I  think  that  the  fact  Is  if  the  entire 
United  States  of  America  were  put  on 
a  par  with  El  Salvador  in  terms  of  den- 
sity of  population,  our  population  in 
this  country  would  be  2.3  billion.  So  I 
think  those  of  us  here  and  those 
Americans  who  might  consider  what  is 
at  stake  down  there,  could  realize  that 
they  do  have  some  problems  that  we 
are  fortunate  not  to  have  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  have  limited  resources  but 
they  are  fortunate  to  have  rich,  pro- 
ductive agricultural  lands  and  a  poten- 
tial for  a  thriving  fishing  indusUy.  In 
spite  of  a  productive  agrarian  sector. 
El  Salvador  is  a  net  importer  of  foods 
and  must  rely  on  the  Internal  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar  to 
generate  export  commodities  for  for- 
eign exchange. 

I  think  oftentimes,  to  note  a  criti- 
cism, Mr.  President,  some  people  say, 
what  are  we  doing,  supporttaig  this 
military  state,  and  so  forth.  The  great- 
er metropolitan  area  of  Chicago,  m., 
has  approximately  5  million  people.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  here  of  how 
many  policemen  they  have  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  but  I  was  told  when  I  was 
in  El  Salvador  that  there  are  many, 
many  more  times  the  policemen  in 
Chicago  than  the  entire  Salvadoran 
military,  which  numbers  somewhere 
around  5,000.  I  think  that  puts  it  In 
perspective. 

It  is  certainly  a  country  that  has 
problems.  They  do  have  limited  re- 
sources. Because  El  Salvador  Is  a  small 
country  with  limited  resources  and  has 
a  large  and  increasing  population, 
even  under  the  best  of  drcumstanoes, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
country's  economic  development  and 
growth. 
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Regretfully,  El  Salvador  is  not  faced 
with  the  best  of  dreumBtanoes,  but 
rather  is  gtruggling  with  a  calculated, 
well-organized  terrorist  campaign  to 
destroy  the  country's  eoonomy. 

As  I  traveled  over  EI  Sphrador,  I  was 
disheartened  to  see  vast  areas  of  some 
of  the  cbuntry's  richest  farmlands 
lying  fallow  and  univoduettve.  Facto- 
ries, plants.  Ashing  boats  and  flsh* 
processing  faculties  were  Idle.  Hli^- 
way  and  railroad  bridges  across  the 
country  had  been  destroyed.  MOe 
aft»  mUe  of  power  tnuMmiSBkHi  lines 
were  downed.  Wat«r  towers  In  village 
after  village  were  rendered  useless.  All 
this  is  th»  result  of  sabotage  canted 
out  by  the  Communist  guenfllas  In  a 
determined  effort  to  obtain  through 
terror  and  destruction  what  they 
cannot  obtain  through  democratic 
processes. 

The  guerrillas'  efforts  to  destroy  the 
country  by  destroying  its  economy  and 
thereby  causing  dvUian  unrest,  have 
several  f scets.  One  of  their  aims  is  to 
cause  de^iierately  needed  investment 
capital  to  leave  the  country  because  of 
the  constisnt  threat  of  violence  and 
unrest.  The  pitrtdems  of  land  reform 
aside,  the  extent  to  which  the  guetril- 
las  have  beat  successful  can  be  seen  in 
the  economic  inactivity  caused  by  a 
state  of  siege. 

I  might  note,  ss  an  aside,  that  2  or  3 
years  agO|  when  the  first  efforts  were 
made  at  land  reform,  it  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  It  is  pn^er  that  they  do 
make  scHfte  attempts  at  land  reform. 
This  SenAtor  is  certainly  one  who  has 
a  philosophy  that  the  farmer  who 
owns  the  land'  and  farms  it  will 
produce  more  from  that  agriculture 
than  someone  who  does  not  own  it  and 
farms  it  through  tenant  fkimoa.  How- 
ever, if  one  goes  out  and  tries  to  con- 
fiscate private  propoty  from  dtizais 
of  any  country  without  compensation, 
the  net  result  of  Uiat  wOl  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  productivity  because  of  the  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  very  basic  human 
rights.  TtoaX  is  the  ri^t  to  private 
property. 

I  think  what  tu^poied  in  that  coun- 
try is  that  there  was  some  eccmomic 
terrorism  that  took  place  by  the  Gov- 
ernment there  in  their  ovenealous  ef- 
forts to  have  too  much  land  reform 
too  fast  in  a  fashion  that  does  not  pay, 
and  then  did  not  have  particular  re- 
spect for  the  prlndple  of  private  own- 
ership of  the  propoty  and  ccnnpensa- 
tlon  of  people  who  owned  the  pnnier- 
ty.  Thea  of  course,  there  was  that 
criminal  terrorist  activity  from  the 
guerrillaa  in  the  country,  supported  by 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  vis-a-vis 
Nicaragua.  That  has  certainly  been  a 
part  of  the  problon. 

Another  goal  of  the  guerrillas  is  to 
attack  the  agricultural  base  of  El  Sal- 
vador. This  is  done  in  two  ways.  The 
first  is  to  threaten  those  who  plant 
and  till  the  fields.  After  talking  with 


several  of  the  local  dtlzens,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  concern  of 
the  local  populace.  They  are  told  that 
'if  you  plant,  you  wUl  die."  In  numer- 
ous cases,  these  threats  have  been  car- 
ried out.  In  many  areas  that  are  sub- 
ject to  guerrilla  activity,  farming  does 
take  place  but  is  done  so  only  at  the 
suffaanoe  of  the  terrorists  who  extort 
either  money  or  foodstuffs  from  the 
local  farmers. 

The  second  approach  used  by  the 
guoTillas  is  to  allow  the  planting,  hus- 
bandry, and  harvesting  of  the  crops. 
Once  the  crops  are  harvested  and 
warehoused,  the  place  of  storage  is  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.  This  was  recent- 
ly the  case  where  a  coffee  warehouse 
was  burned,  with  a  resulting  loss  of 
several  himdred  million  dollars  to  the 
country's  eoonimy.  The  above  meth- 
ods are  targeted  primarily  against  the 
cash  crops  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 
Such  \a  a  planned  strategy  to  deny 
this  country  critically  needed  foreign 
exdiange. 

Tbe  loss  of  foreign  exchange  to  the 
country,  the  land  which  lies  unproduc- 
tive, the  fear  and  desperation  among 
the  populace  as  they  see  their  means 
of  livelihood  being  destroyed,  cannot 
be  adequately  measured  as  causes  of 
human  misery  and  suffering. 

Another  aim  of  the  Communists  in 
atta^lng  the  economy  of  £3  Salvador 
is  to  destroy  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture that  makes  economic  growth  and 
devekvment  possible.  As  I  flew  over 
the  countryside,  I  was  continually  con- 
fronted with  the  sight  of  blownup 
hii^way  and  railroad  bridges,  of 
burned-out  heavy  trucks,  of  toppled 
steel  electrical  transmission  towers, 
and  water  towers  turned  into  metal 
Junk  through  the  criminal  activity  of 
the  Cmnmunists  there. 

The  people  I  talked  with  in  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  could  only 
shake  their  heads  when  asked  why  the 
guerrillas  would  do  these  things,  or 
when  asked  if  they  knew  what  Justifi- 
cation the  guerrillas  used  to  destroy 
what  had  taken  this  impoverished 
country  years  to  build  and  which 
cannot  be  replaced  overnight.  In  reali- 
ty, there  is  no  Justification  for  any  of 
the  terrorist  acts  described  above.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  each  act  is  a  calcu- 
lated, considered  attempt  to  terrorize 
and  destroy  a  peaceful  society— a  soci- 
ety which  is  making  tremendous 
strides  socially  and  economically,  if 
left  to  Its  own  affairs.  Instead,  a  small 
group  of  people,  hardly  even  1,000th 
of  the  population  of  the  coimtry,  sup- 
ported and  dominated  by  foreign  influ- 
ence, is  attenvting  to  subject  this 
ipnuii  country  to  its  will  by  force  of 
arms. 

In  this  war  on  the  economy,  the 
guerrillas  have  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful. The  GNP  of  El  Salvador  has 
fallen  substantially  with  the  decline  in 
the  economy  approaching  30  percent 
each  year  for  the  last  several  years. 


The  average  inccnne  of  a  Salvadoran 
has  fallen  from  $740  to  $460  per  year. 
This  human  misery  has  no  price  tag. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  hardship  caused 
by  the  insurgents'  activity  and  their 
attempt  to  alienate  the  populace  from 
the  national  government.  I  found  the 
Salvadoran  dtizen  supportive  of  their 
government  and  the  army.  I  found  the 
morale  of  the  populace  high  and  was 
Impressed  by  their  pride  in  their 
democratic  procedures.  Local  support 
for  the  guerrillas  seems  to  be  nonexist- 
ent. The  guerrillas  are  able  to  survive 
in  the  rugged  remote  areas  of  the 
country  and  in  neighboring  Honduras 
and  Guatemala  only  with  continued 
outside  support  and  by  extorting  food, 
money,  and  supplies  fnxn  the  local 
populace. 

The  area  in  which  I  noted  the  great- 
est Salvadoran  progress  since  my  last 
visit  there  was  in  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces.  This  tiny  coimtry  had 
generally  been  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors and  had  had  no  real  need  to 
maintain  a  large  army  when  funds 
were  needed  in  the  economic  sector. 
Because  of  that,  this  coimtry  has 
found  itself  severely  disadvantaged 
when  confronted  by  the  determined 
guerrilla  confrontation.  Until  recently. 
El  Salvador  maintained  an  army  of 
only  a  few  thousand  soldiers.  This 
army  was  woefully  underequipped  and 
undertrained.  In  fact,  when  I  visited 
military  units  last  year,  I  found  that 
many  lacked  modem  rifles  and  almost 
all  lacked  basic  infantry  combat  gear 
like  boots,  canteens,  and  uniforms. 
Combat  support  equipment  such  as 
mortars,  radios,  and  artillery  did  not 
exist.  The  combat  training  of  the 
army  in  basic  infantry  tactics  was  not 
as  it  should  have  been.  As  a  result,  of- 
fensive actions  against  the  guerrillas 
were  limited  in  their  effectiveness. 

With  my  recent  visit  this  year,  I  am 
much  more  optimistic  shout  the 
army's  cmDabillty.  I  could  tell  that  the 
attitude  of  the  individual  soldier  was 
positive.  They  are  now  receiving  basic 
infantry  gear  and  most  have  rifles, 
uniforms,  and  boots;  they  have  wet 
gear— ponchos,  packs,  and  so  on,  to  go 
into  the  field  with.  The  level  of  train- 
ing has  increased  with  a  resultant  in- 
crease in  the  army's  aggressiveness 
and  success  in  the  field.  We  visited 
with  numerous  field  units  and  found 
them  to  be  on  the  offense.  We  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  interview  a  cap- 
tured guerrilla. 

Even  with  all  tlUs,  the  most  encour- 
aging sign  militarily  is  that  the  citi- 
zens of  El  Salvador  support  the  army. 
Time  after  time,  I  encountered  exam- 
ples of  civilian  and  army  solidarity. 
Field  commanders  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  dvic  action  projects  to  insure 
continued  civilian  sm>port  and  good 
will  generated  by  a  common  cause. 

Yet,  having  said  this.  Mr.  President, 
militarily  there  remains  a  great  deal 
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that  needi  to  be  done.  The  umy  still 
lack!  •dequate  eombat  ttema.  Tliey  are 
■tin  diort  of  riflee.  anmnmltlon,  hand 
gienades.  and  partlculaily  combat 
multlidlen.  nidi  as  mortar  and  artO- 
leiT-  Air  suppwt  hardly  exists.  In  ad- 
dttkm.  irtiOe  memben  of  the  army 
have  reodved  Increased  supi»lies  of 
vmm  such  as  rifles  and  pistols,  the 
local  cMl  def enK  forces  In  many  cases 
are  armed  with  machetes  and  sharp- 
ened poles.  The  local  dvU  defense 
forces  are  an  Important  and  Integral 
part  of  the  natlAw'  defense  and  must 
also  be  armed  with  suitable  weapons 
after  they  have  had  suitable  training. 

What  is  really  needed  down  there  is 
small-unit  training  in  tactics.  They 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  be  out  on 
patrol  with  small  units  24  houra  a  day 
so  that  the  guerrilla  does  not  have  the 
nl^t.  In  some  of  the  areas.  I  have  to 
say  sadly,  the  army  has  control  of  the 
area  dnrtaig  the  day  and  the  guerrilla 
has  control  during  the  night.  That 
simply  is  not  good  enough.  That  can 
only  be  solved  by  better  leadership 
and  better  training.  That  will  not 
happen  overnight  That  will  take  pa- 
tience and  it  wOl  take  more  training 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  where  a  little  bit  of  effort  on  our 
part  can  make  a  big  dU  f  erenoe  In  their 
pof ormance  in  the  field. 

Further,  the  Salvadorans  need  as- 
sistance in  expanding  their  personal 
sunmrt  faculties.  Because  the  army 
has  had  to  increase  its  slae  so  rapidly— 
they  have  to  turn  away  volunteers,  as 
a  matter  of  fact-support  facilities 
such  as  barracks,  mess  areas,  and  so 
on.  are  not  large  enough.  Problems  of 
health,  aanltatkm.  and  habitablllty  de- 
velop in  the  tro(H>  blllettng  areas. 

A  matter  of  primary  amcem  to  me 
is  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  training  level  of  those 
combat  units,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

While  they  have  more  military  profi- 
ciency today  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
I  think  a  small  Investment  in  increased 
training  assistance  could  yield  tremen- 
dous dividends.  The  units  that  have 
receiving  trataiing  at  UJB.  military 
bases  are  notably  more  onnbat  effec- 
tive than  those  who  have  not  had  the 
boieflt  of  such  training.  Toward  this 
end.  I  hope  that  more  Salvadoran 
units  could  receive  basic  and  advanced 
trahilng.  However,  it  was  found  that 
bringing  those  large  units  to  the 
United  States  for  training  was  ex- 
tremely expensive,  to  the  point  of  not 
bring  cost  effective.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  that  our  military 
advisory  group  of  55  should  be  ex- 
panded to  at  least  175.  and  the  train- 
ing of  Salvadoran  units  take  place  in 
El  Salvador.  This  would  be  much  more 
cost  effective  and  allow  more  Salva- 
doran soldiers  to  receive  the  basic  and 
advanced  training  in  their  own  coun- 
Xxy.  I  think  that  effort  certainly 
should  be  made. 


Rules  of  conduct  that  govern  the 
present  advisory  group  would  still  be 
msinfalnfd 

I  remain  optimistic  for  the  Salvador- 
an people.  I  am  particularly  excited 
that  the  national  govenunent  is  for 
the  first  time  instituting  programs 
that  will  coordinate  all  national  re- 
sources agataist  the  Communist  insur- 
gency. President  liagina  telefed  me 
on  the  details  of  what  will  be  called 
the  national  campaign  I  will  not  now 
go  into  its  spedflcs.  but  hope  to  do  so 
at  a  later  time. 

I  have  been  asked  as  to  my  opinion 
on  how  we  in  the  United  States  can 
best  help  the  country  of  El  Salvador.  I 
have  seen  that  economic  aid  is  sorely 
needed  by  this  tiny  country. 

It  is  here  in  programs  of  eoorumilc 
development  and  repair  of  that  which 
has  been  damaged,  that  we  can  best 
help  El  Salvador  and  serve  our  own 
short  and  long  term  interests.  For 
surely  the  United  States  has  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  this  region.  The  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  hemisphere  lies 
in  the  balance  of  El  Salvador.  In  the 
face  of  adversity  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador have  maintained  their  demo- 
cratic govenmient  against  a  foreign 
movement  which  has  nothing  to  offer 
that  nation  and  which  knows  it  has  no 
claim  to  legitimacy.  For  the  invest- 
ment now  of  a  small  amount  we  can 
help  a  free  people  remain  free. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  itinerary  while 
in  El  Salvador  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  itiner- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS,  as  follows: 

ImiBUKT  urn  Micmra  Liar 

MAT  II,  n.  ■ALVAOOS 

Brleflns  by  D.8.  Nkval  Attache  and  mem- 
ben of  the  U.8.  ICiUtary  Adviaory  Group. 

lleetinc  with:  U.  CoL  Carloa  Rhraa.  D-n. 
Elf OPA:  U.  CoL  AriaUbea  Ctenfucfoa.  Sec- 
retary to  Chief  of  Staff.  EMOPA:  Capt.  Joae 
Caatro.  Salvadwan  Air  Force;  Manuel  Ro- 
drigucs  If  elendes,  Buaineannan. 

Meeting  with  Lt.  CoL  Robert  Rodrigues 
and  Mai.  Joae  Parada  Reyea.  Senauntepe- 
que,  Cabanaa  Provice. 

Tour  to  Victoria,  Cabanaa  Provinces. 

Meeting  with  Mr.  D'Aubulaaon.  President 
of  D  Salvador  aasembly. 

Meeting  with  U.8.  Ambaaaodar  Oeane 
Hlnton  and  Salvadoran  President  Magana. 

MAT  14.  IL  BALVASOa 

Meeting  with  Lt.  Cmdr.  Fernando  Menji- 
var  Campos,  La  Union  Naval  Base. 

Tour  of  La  Union  area,  port,  and  Oulf  of 
Fonaeca. 

Meeting  with  military  adviaory  group 
NavySeala. 

Tour  of  la  Triunfo.  San  Vicinte. 

Meeting  with  Lt.  CoL  Josge  Adalberto 
Crus  and  Lt.  CoL  Comingo  Monterrosa,  San 
Prandaco  Ootera. 

Tour  of  villages  San  Prandaco  Ootera. 

Meeting  with:  CoL  Oscar  Casanova.  CO. 
2nd  Inf.  Brigade:  Edwardo  Palomo.  Busi- 
nessman: U.S.  Embassy  personneL 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  should  like  to  add, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  to  recog- 


nise the  alternative  to  our  success  in 
El  Salvador.  I  know  that  many  people 
in  this  Chamber  and  in  CtmgreH  in 
general  are  "*«''^»«g  much  ado  about 
how  this  is  a  wrong  program;  It  Is  not 
worklnr.  it  is  not  successful:  they  are 
not  worth  the  effort. 

We  as  Americans  have  ik>  alterna- 
tive. If  we  turn  our  back  on  the  sltuta- 
tlon  In  Central  America  and  allow  the 
Communists  to  be  successful,  all 
Americans  will  have  to  get  their  base- 
ments ready  because  they  are  going  to 
have  another  family  living  with  them. 
There  are  100  million  people  living  be- 
tween the  southern  border  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  CanaL 
When  those  pe<H;>le  start  walking 
north,  we  are  going  to  have  much 
blraer  problems  than  the  one  facing 
us  today. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  carefully  ex- 
amine what  the  problems  are  and.  Mr. 
President,  in  additiim.  a  minimum 
effort  should  be  made  to  sumwrt  what 
President  Reagan  calls  for  in  his  won- 
derful address  to  the  Congress. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  probably  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  Cmigress  of 
the  United  States  has  passed  legisla- 
tion as  recently  as  last  year  stating 
that  it  is  our  purpose  and  policy  to 
stop  the  flow  of  arms  and  equipment 
from  Cuba  into  Coitral  America. 

Thus  far.  I  have  failed  to  see  the 
proper  response  from  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land  in 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President  wOl  be  met  and 
opinion  followed  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  in  fact  it  will  give  them  heart  to 
do  a  little  more  and  give  those  people 
who  are  fighting  for  their  freedom  an 
opportunity  to  be  successful  so  that 
we  will  not  have  this  massive  invasion 
of  good  human  beings  who  wiU  natu- 
rally walk  north,  vote  with  their  feet 
and  come  Into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  special  thanks  to  the  Naval  Atta- 
che at  our  Embassy  in  El  Salvador, 
U.a  Marine  Corps  U.  CoL  Phil  Ray, 
my  escort  officer  in  the  country. 
Those  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch 
should  be  proud  of  his  high  degree  of 
military  professionalism  and  his  abili- 
ty to  communicate  with  the  people  in 
El  Salvador. 

Colonel  Ray  is  a  27-year  veteran  of 
the  UJB.  Marine  Corps,  with  two  tours 
in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  hostil- 
ities there  during  the  1960's.  Prior  to 
that  time,  he  was  an  enlisted  marine. 
He  actusily  has  been  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  since  1956.  We  can  be 
proud  of  him. 

I  also  appreciated  the  able  assistance 
of  Capt.  Tom  Lomch.  UJS.  Navy. 

As  another  personal  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, concerning  a  part  of  my  schedule 
which  I  have  included,  we  visited  La 
Union,  which  Is  where  their  naval  base 
is  at  the  Oulf  of  Fonseca.  We  have  a 
small  detachment  then  of  UJB.  Navy 
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tea^s.  They  are  hlitfily  profes- 
slooaL  Tiey  are  living  with  the  Salva- 
dorlan  N^vy.  canylnff  out  dally  train- 
ing aeUvftles  and  aalattnc  them  to  be 
better  able  to  patrol  the  gulf,  stopping 
the  flow  of  arms,  et  cetera,  coming 
Into  El  Salvador  from  Nicaragua.  We 
had  the  oiwortunity  to  go  out  on  a 
patrol  bout  with  them. 

They  Me  commanded  by  Lt  Don 
Beam.  UJB.  Navy  ttook  Jerome,  Idaho. 
We  had  «  reunion  there.  I  know  some 
of  his  relatives  in  Idaho.  It  was  nlee  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  President  I  would  Just  say  that 
in  general  I  think  things  are  some- 
what better.  There  were  areas  In  our 
schedule  that  I  had  visited  last  year, 
such  as  Ban  Vldnte,  i^iere  we  were 
not  aUowed  to  leave  the  brigade  head- 
quarter atea  because  of  security. 

I  was  able  to  travel  by  Jeq>  rlg^t  up 
to  the  Honduran  border  and  visit  some 
of  the  members  of  the  unit  that  Is  de- 
ployed in  Cabanas  Provlnoe.  visit  the 
Conmany  C  rifle  company,  see  the 
tnxHW  des>loyed  and  see  what  they  are 
actually  doing.  There  have  been*some 
considerable  efforts  made  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Salvadman  military  to  Im- 
prove their  operations.  As  I  said  earli- 
er, there  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done,  but  I 
think  the  price  of  dtdng  nothing  would 
be  far.  tu  too  expensive.  An  invest- 
ment thait  we  would  make  now,  a  small 
amount  of  investment  that  we  would 
make  now  to  help  a  fKe  people  remain 
free  would  be.  certainly,  an  Investment 
that  would  be  worthwhile  for  all 
Amerlcaas.  from  whichever  part  of 
this  couittry  we  come. 

I  could  not  help  but  think.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  got  on  the  plane  to 
leave  El  Salvador.  SenatOT  Sracm 
and  I  and  the  other  people  in  our 
party,  the  trip  badt  was  too  short  and 
too  dose;  When  I  think  about  the  fact 
that  if  1  travel  from  here  to  Boise. 
Idaho,  it  takes  me  longor  than  it  takes 
to  travel  from  Washington.  D.C..  to  El 
Salvador.  I  realize  we  Americans  have 
to  recognize  that  if  we  fail  in  this 
effort,  someone  will  want  to  know  who 
it  was  who  turned  their  }aaA  at  a  criti- 
cal time,  when  some  valiant  people  are 
fighting  very  hard  for  their  opportuni- 
ty to  share  in  the  kind  of  world  we 
know,  those  people  who  cling  to  the 
same  democratic  Ideals  and  principles, 
such  as  private  property,  religious 
freedom,  and  a  reject  for  one's 
human  person. 

If  we  Ikll  to  measure  up  to  the  task 
and  meet  our  reqwnslbflltles.  the  price 
we  shall  have  to  pay  In  terms  of  con- 
science and  in  terms  of  reality  In  the 
future  will  be  a  price  that  none  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  or  this  country  wHl 
want  to  pay. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 


RBCOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
ttFJaCTKK 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sracxxa)  is  recog- 
nised tat  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 


VISIT  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms)  in  wt^tog  a  report  oa.  Uie  trip 
which  he  and  I  made  to  El  Salvador 
this  past  weekoid.  May  13  through 
May  15. 1  am  submitting  this  report  in 
the  nature  of  a  floor  statement  which 
I  wmiTiH«»r  to  be  preferable  to  the  delay 
occasioned  by  preparing  a  poUshed 
report 

Senator  Snaa  and  I  were  acconu»ar 
nled  on  Qur  trip  by  representatives  of 
the  Deputment  of  State  and  the  De- 
paitmoit  of  Defense  and  received  ex- 
cellent cooperation  from  the  Embassy 
staff  headed  by  U.8.  Ambassador 
Deane  Hlnton.  who  arranged  a  com- 
pact schedule  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  meet  a  broad  variety  of  people  in  El 
Salvador  and  to  do  some  traveling 
throughout  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  our  visit  there, 
we  WRe  able  to  meet  with  a  number  of 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  in- 
cluding President  Magana.  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense.  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  many  people 
from  the  legislative  branch.  Including 
the  leaders  of  all  of  the  major  parties 
and  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. 

We  also  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  members  of  the  Judiciary  includ- 
ing the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

An  initial  Impression  of  E3  Salvador 
was  of  a  country  wradted  by  civil  war. 
gripped  by  tension  where  extreme  se- 
curity precautions  were  taken  for  Sen- 
ator Snaa.  our  party,  and  myself.  We 
rode  in  bulletproof  vehicles  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  convoy  of  guards 
who  had  machlneguns  protruding  out 
the  windows  as  we  came  to  intersec- 
tions. That  was  typical  of  the  atmos- 
phere genottlly  in  the  country. 

A  key  part  of  my  own  participation 
in  this  visit  was  to  examine  the  Judi- 
cial system  in  El  Salvador,  because  a 
number  of  conditions  were  imposed  by 
the  Foreign  Gyrations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Aivropriatlons  Committee  on 
which  I  serve.  One  condition  was  to 
limit  the  number  of  UJS.  military 
trainers  in  El  Salvador  to  55.  A  second 
condition  was  to  open  certain  Idnds  of 
negotiations  with  the  guerrillas,  a  sub- 
ject I  will  comment  on  in  a  few  min- 
utes. A  third  condition  was  to  respect 
human  lii^ts.  A  fourth  condition  was 
to  improve  the  Judicial  system  with 
special  emptutsis  on  the  trial  of  cases 
Involving  U.S.  victims. 

The  most  critical  observation  on  the 
Judicial  system  in  El  Salvador  was  that 


they  labor  under  great  Intimidation, 
insecurity,  and  physical  fear  for  their 
own  lives.  That  situatlcm  was  Olustrat- 
ed  by  our  visit  to  the  chambers  of 
Arturo  Zeledun  Castrillo.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  El  Salva- 
dor, who  pointed  out  to  us  the  bath- 
room area  where  last  year  a  bomb  was 
planted  in  the  vldnlty  of  the  Supreme 
Court  chambers,  where  later  that  day 
a  oonfermoe  was  scheduled  of  the  13- 
member  court  The  Ixxnb  exploded 
early  and  the  court  had  not  yet  assem- 
bled, but  the  C^hief  Justice  was  sitting 
at  his  desk  some  50  feet  from  where 
the  bomb  was  planted.  The  blast  was 
so  extreme  that  it  hurled  the  Chief 
Justice  against  a  bulletproof  window. 
Had  the  window  not  been  bulletproof, 
the  Chief  would  have  gone  through 
the  fourth-floor  window  and  obviously 
been  murdered.  As  it  was.  he  suffered 
severe  lacerations  but  did  not  die. 

Another  case  was  called  to  our  atten- 
tion involving  Judge  Avlla.  who  was 
the  intended  victim  of  machinegun 
bullets,  after  he  had  established  a  de- 
served reputation  for  being  totigh  on 
terrorists.  General  references  were 
made  to  a  continual  series  of  intimida- 
tions. 

The  Chief  Justice  advised  us  of  a 
written  memorandum  or  letter  re- 
ceived. i4>parently  from  terrorists, 
when  there  were  10  cases  of  habeas 
corpus  pending  in  the  dty  of  San  Sal- 
vadcH-.  which  demanded  the  release  of 
the  individuals.  It  is  incomprehensible 
for  us  who  enjoy  the  Judicial  syston  of 
the  United  States  to  contemplate  a 
court  having  a  matter  pending  before 
it  and  being  terrorized  by  a  written 
communique. 

The  monbers  of  the  Government 
and  the  Judiciary  acknowledged  the 
impact  of  this  kind  of  terrorism,  al- 
though they  need  hardly  have  ac- 
knowledged it,  in  the  face  of  factors 
such  as  machlneguns  and  b(Hnbs.  They 
would  have  to  be  superhuman  not  to 
be  affected  by  that  kind  of  terrorism. 

Another  aspect  of  intimidation 
pointed  out  to  us  i4>peared  in  a  cele- 
brated case  involving  the  murder  of 
two  U.S.  citizens  who  were  seated  in 
the  coffee  shop  of  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
in  the  company  of  a  Salvadoran  offi- 
cial charged  with  land  reform.  Two 
hired  guiunen  walked  into  the  coffee 
shop  and  murdered  the  three  people. 
Immediately  before,  those  two 
gumnen  were  observed  in  the  paiidng 
lot  of  the  Sheraton  talking  to  a  man. 
identified  on  the  record,  and  were 
later  seen  fleeing  with  that  man.  Not- 
withstanding that  evidence,  the  Salva- 
doran courts  dismissed  a  murder 
charge  against  that  individiial. 

On  iqjpeal.  a  replacement  Judge  was 
substituted  for  the  Judge  sitting  on 
the  appellate  court,  under  their  proce- 
dure, by  the  election  of  their  constitu- 
ent assembly.  It  was  a  case,  pure  and 
simple,  of  fixing,  although  authorized 
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under  ttieir  law;  the  mdaoement  of  ad 
appellate  Judge  mm  tawUcated  by  the 
pi^tical  party  allies  of  the  man  whoae 
caae  «u  pendinc  before  that  Judge. 

Theae  dreumitanoes.  as  I  have  de- 
scribed to  them  informally  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  the  past  few 
days,  have  been  met  with  disbelief 
that  any  sjnrtem  could  tolerate  such 
InhlbltionB  and  such  problems. 

Beyond  the  Issue  of  terrmlsm  and 
intimidation,  the  syston  is  fatally 
flawed— to  use  an  expression  f nun  an- 
other subject— by  a  3-year  limitation 
of  tenure.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  12  other  Justices, 
and  an  Judges  have  a  term  of  office 
limited  to  3  years,  a  limitation  hardly 
calculated  to  provide  any  Judicial  inde- 
pendmce. 

They  are  also  plagued  with  limited 
resources.  Our  first  stop  on  the  visit 
was  the  courtroom  of  the  Judge  who  is 
diarged  with  the  trial  of  those  nation- 
al guardsmen  accused  of  murdering 
the  nuns.  Judge  Rauda.  located  in  the 
Province  of  Zacateooluca.  When  we  ar- 
rived there,  embassy  officials  delivered 
to  him  a  typewriter  ribbon  and  paper, 
so  that  he  would  have  the  means  to 
l»epare  necessary  reports  to  carry  for- 
ward the  case.  We  observed  the  court- 
room, which  was  quaint  and  very  rudi- 
mentary. 

A  five-man  Jury  was  hearing  a  rob- 
bery case.  Their  procediire.  contrary 
to  ours,  is  governed  by  majority  rule  of 
the  five  Jurors  present. 

I  have  visited  many  courtrooms  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  every  court- 
rtx>m  in  the  97  counties  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  traditicm  in  the  United  States 
is  that  a  courtroom  is  a  place  of 
solemn  deliberation  and  has  an  atmos- 
phere described  by  others,  accurately 
in  my  oplni<m.  as  majestic.  If  you  look 
at  a  Salvadoran  courtroom,  the  feeling 
is  quite  different 

There  are  material  differences  be- 
tween the  procedures  in  El  Salvador 
cmitrasted  with  those  in  the  United 
States  wliich  make  it  very  dif f ioilt  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  un- 
derstand wliat  is  happening  in  crimi- 
nal cases  there.  For  example,  under 
Salvad(H«n  law.  accomplices  cannot 
testify  agslnst  a  coconspirator.  Under 
our  legal  procedures,  accomplices  are 
frequently  granted  immunity  or  are 
i^ven  lesser  sentences,  and  can  testify. 
It  is  then  a  question  for  the  factfinder 
at  the  trial  as  to  credibility,  whether 
the  accomplice  is  to  be  believed.  But 
here  innumerable  big  cases  have  been 
brokm  by  having  accomplices  testify 
against  principals. 

One  of  the  most  famous  was  the  case 
involving  the  murder  of  Joseph  Ya- 
blonskl.  his  wife,  and  daughter,  in 
which,  after  a  very  elaborate  prosecu- 
tion procedure,  the  chain  of  criminali- 
ty led  to  Anthony  Boyle,  the  head  of 
the  union.  I  have  some  substantial  fa- 
miliarity with  that  case,  having  han- 
dled a  large  part  of  it  out  of  the  Phila- 


delphia district  attorney's  office, 
under  the  direction  of  my  first  assist- 
ant. Richard  Sprague.  That  case  is 
dted  only  Illustratively  for  the  way 
American  procedure  allows— I  think 
properly— the  testimony  of  accom- 
plices. 

Another  surprising  aspect  of  El  Sal- 
vadoran law  is  that  no  admissions  to  a 
police  officer,  however  voluntary  or 
with  whatever  warnings,  are  admissi- 
ble, because  aU  the  investigative  proce- 
dures have  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
court  system  under  their  procedures. 

There  are.  in  addition,  intolerable- 
it  is  a  Judgment  on  my  part  that  it  Is 
intolerable— pretrial  delays.  Each 
order  of  the  trial  Judge  can  be  taken 
on  appeal,  delaying  the  case  a  month 
at  a  time,  whenever  a  defense  lawyer 
finds  something  on  which  to  take  an 
appeaL  That  is  very  different  from  the 
American  Judicial  system,  which  does 
not  permit  pretrial  appeals  except  in 
most  extraordinary  cases  and  then 
only  upon  a  certification,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  get. 

The  cases  involving  the  U.S.  victims 
are  proceeding  very  slowly  and.  for  the 
most  part,  very  unsatisfactorily— in 
fact.  I  would  say  entirely  unsatisfac- 
torily for  all  parties.  We  reviewed  the 
evidence  in  the  case  involving  the  U.S. 
nuns.  The  evidence  Is  very  sound,  and 
I  shall  not  recount  it  here. 

On  our  visit  to  Judge  Rauda  at  Zaca- 
tecoluca.  we  were  very  careful  in  dis- 
cussions with  Judge  Rauda  to  talk 
only  about  procedures  and  resources 
and  not  about  the  substances  of  the 
case.  We  were  perhaps  overly  cautious 
in  taking  that  course,  but  we  wanted 
to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
judge  and  not  talk  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  case.  We  also  talked  only 
about  procedures  in  our  discussions 
with  the  chief  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court. 

The  case  involving  the  murder  of 
the  four  nuns  has  been  in  an  appellate 
court  for  a  protracted  period  of  time. 
After  reviewing  procedures  at  length, 
fimdly  the  appellate  court  sent  the 
case  tiack  to  Judge  Rauda  for  further 
investigation  on  the  property  charges. 

It  is  a  very  stui>rising  development 
by  U.S.  standards— where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  evidence  on  the  murder 
charge— to  send  the  case  badi  to  ascer- 
tain the  ownership  of  the  Jeeps  and 
the  amount  of  property  damage  it  is 
hardly  Justifiable  under  any  reasona- 
ble assessment  of  the  circumstances. 
But  that  Is  permissible  under  Salva- 
doran law.  but  it  carried  with  it  the 
suggestion  that  they  are  not  really 
very  anxious  to  try  the  case  very  soon. 
We  were  assured  by  the  prosecutors 
that  they  would  have  an  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial  within  a  month.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  case  wiU  go  to 
trial,  however,  because  there  wiU  be 
other  potential  pretrial  appeals,  which 
really  are  to  be  expected  in  that  case. 


Other  cases,  including  the  murder  of 
the  two  labor  leaders  in  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  which  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
have  had  trials  against  the  gunmen 
but  not  against  others  who  are  key  po- 
litical figures  because  of  the  limita- 
tions on  evidence  and  because  the 
Judges  have  been  replaced  as  outlined 
earlier  or  are  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure. 

Other  cases  involving  TJJS.  victims, 
such  as  John  Sullivan,  Patricia  Collar, 
and  Michael  Klein,  have  not  been  pro- 
ceeded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  the  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.  There  Is  a  previous  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClubs)  for  15  minutes  and  then  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu^ess  and  at  4  pjn.  we  will 
be  on  the  bilL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  the  cases 
with  the  U.S.  victims.  It  Is  my  sugges- 
tion that  Salvadoran  officials  should 
promptly  undertake  to  institute  re- 
forms to  give  q>eclal  security  to  those 
Judges  or  other  public  officials  who 
have  responsibility  for  those  cases  so 
that  there  may  be  appropriate  assur- 
ances that  those  cases  wHl  go  forward 
without  Intimidation. 

Other  public  officials  in  El  Salvador 
have  protection.  Even  given  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  coimtry,  I  think  it 
iB  possible  to  have  protection  for  the 
Judicial  officials  so  that  those  cases 
may  be  processed  without  the  threat 
of  intimidation. 

The  second  specific  recommendation 
ttiat  I  make  is  that  Salvadoran  offi- 
cials allocate  additional  investigative 
resources  to  the  Attorney  General. 

It  may  be  that  It  would  be  preferable 
to  give  those  investigative  resources  to 
the  court  under  their  procedure.  But 
my  sense  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  move 
forward. 

In  the  interview  with  the  Salvadoran 
Attorney  General  he  commented 
about  the  lack  of  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, to  conduct  the  balUstlcs  test  on 
the  evidence  in  the  case  involving  the 
U.S.  nuns.  They  do  not  have  the  so- 
phisticated methods  of  investigation 
which  we  possess  in  the  United  States 
and  those  matters  also  are  subject  to 
being  cured  with  additional  resources. 
A  third  specific  recommendation 
would  be  to  employ  more  prosecutors 
to  handle  the  sensitive  cases.  The  At- 
torney General  told  our  group  that  he 
has  only  15  full-time  lawyers  on  his 
staff  and  that  his  obligation  to  staff 
some  60  courts  In  El  Salvador  requires 
the  use  of  law  students. 
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In  the  event  that  the  Salvadoran  of- 
ficials do  not  undertake  to  allocate  the 
resources  In  those  eases,  then  it  Is  my 
suggesUitt  that  the  UJB.  Congress 
should  condition  our  subaequent  aid 
qiedflcally  on  the  eaimaiklng  of 
those  resources.  That  way,  at  least  in 
the  cases  where  Amolcan  dtlaens  are 
Involved,  there  would  be  appropriate 
assurance  of  having  those  cases  tried. 

Mr.  Pregldent.  beyond  the  cases  with 
the  U.S.  victims,  we  are  alao  gravely 
concerned  about  their  jwooedures  gen- 
erally. There  must  be  proper  restoring 
of  human  rights  under  their  Judicial 
system. 

They  labor  under  an  emovency  pro- 
vision called  decree  SOT  und»  which 
people  can  be  detained  for  some  180 
days  for  Investigation  and  defendants 
have  no  tl^ts  as  we  understand  them. 

It  is  curious  that  this  detention  may 
work  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
detained  because  In  cases  where  am- 
nesty has  been  granted  or  In  cases 
where  terrorists  have  been  arrested 
and  taken  before  a  Judge  and  then  re- 
leased, ftequently  with  overtones  of 
intimidation  against  the  Judges,  those 
terrorists  were  murder  victims  them- 
selves at  the  hands  of  the  soKSlled 
death  squads.  Thus  the  detention  may 
really  work  to  the  benefit  in  that  soci- 
ety for  ttKwe  who  are  subject  to  detoi- 
tion. 

The  prison  system  there  has  some 
3.700  people  in  detentlcm;  approxi- 
mately 700  are  political  detainees. 
Only  about  600  or  700  have  been  con- 
victed, and  over  2,000  are  awaiting 
trial,  some,  according  to  Salvadoran 
officials,  for  as  Icmg  as  3,  4.  and  5 
years.  They  were  unootain  as  to  what 
the  average  time  mli^t  be.  and 
thought  It  might  be  in  the  range  of  ap- 
proximately 1  year.  But  detention  is 
too  prolonged. 

In  terms  of  long-range  solutions.  El 
Salvador  Is  now  proceeding,  after  sig- 
nificant U.S.  pressure,  to  have  Its 
President  appoint  a  Judicial  commis- 
sion consisting  of  key  governmental 
leaders  and  members  of  the  private 
bar.  An  obvious  reoommendatl<m  is  to 
change  the  tenure  of  Judges  there,  and 
a  new  draft  constitution  would  pro- 
pose either  life  tenure  or  a  6-year  term 
and.  if  followed  by  a  subsequent  6-year 
term,  then  for  that  taidividual  to  have 
lifetenuve. 

Compensation  also  has  to  be  In- 
creased. Their  Chief  Justice  earned 
the  equiiralent  of  U8$1.000  a  month, 
and  other  Judges  aivroximately  $400  a 
month.  Those  are  all  Items  which  have 
to  be  changed  and  improved  for  the 
long-range  benefit  of  their  Judicial 
system. 

I  have  discussed  the  Issue  of  their  Ju- 
diciary with  Secretary  of  State  Shults. 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
others  in  the  State  Department,  and  I 
Intend  XA  follow  through  on  some  of 
these  recommendations  to  see  what 


suggestions  we  ml^t  make  to  inu>rove 
the  Salvadoran  Justice  system. 

In  the  brief  time  remaining.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
one  other  subject  which  I  condder  to 
be  of  importance:  negotiations  with 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

Senator  Snacs  and  I  arrived  in  El 
Salvador  within  2  days  of  the  news  re- 
lease that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives committee  had  voted  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  El  Salvador  unless  there 
wne  immediate  unconditional  negotia- 
tions with  the  guerrillas.  To  say  the 
Salvadoran  officials  were  agitated  and 
angry  would  be  to  put  it  mOdly.  A 
numba*  of  their  leaders  said  we  are 
"sticking  our  noses  too  deeply"  into 
their  business;  they  even  reminded  us 
that  It  was  Salvadorans  who  were 
doing  the  dying  and  the  bleeding. 

I  reqxnuled  that  there  was  tremen- 
dous opposition  In  the  United  States 
to  any  foreifl^  aid.  U.S.  citizens  are 
very  concerned  lest  there  be  another 
Vietnam  In  El  Salvador.  I  said  I  could 
personally  attest  from  my  conducting 
many  open  houses  and  town  meetings 
in  Pomsylvanla  to  the  great  hostility 
toward  foreign  aid  of  any  sort,  consid- 
ering the  imempl03maent  and  the  cut- 
backs in  Federal  expenditures  in  do- 
mestic programs.  I  said  the  require- 
ments set  for  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador 
rqiresented  a  compromise  that  was 
necessary  to  get  sufficient  support 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
permit  us  to  proceed. 

Smne  of  the  Salvadorians  were  not 
quite  as  violently  opposed  to  the  con- 
dition on  negotiations,  but  all  had  sub- 
stantial reservations,  raising  questions, 
about  what  It  was  they  could  talk 
about.  One  Salvadoran  official  of  sub- 
stantial repute  said  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  so  bad  to  talk  over  the  prob- 
lems that  led  the  guerrillas  to  take  up 
the  rifie  although  the  guerrillas  are 
really  not  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country  but  are  only  inter- 
ested In  sharing  power. 

I  made  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  not 
the  Intention  of  any  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  with  whom  I  had  talked  to 
impose  any  conditions  on  what  should 
result  from  the  negotiations.  Certainly 
it  was  not  our  intention  to  impose  any 
requirement  that  El  Salvador  share 
power  with  the  guerrillas. 

But  the  thought  was  to  let  the  sub- 
jects be  brought  up,  and  if  the  Salva- 
doran governmental  officials  wished  to 
reject  than,  so  be  it.  they  would  be  re- 
jected. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps 
they  could  engage  in  "tactical  negotia- 
tions." ss  distinct  from  "sincere  nego- 
tiations." Tactical  negotiations,  they 
opined,  might  lead  people  from  some 
quarters  of  the  world  who  thought  the 
guerrillas  were  the  "good  guys"  to  un- 
derstand they  really  were  not  interest- 
ed In  solving  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
try but  only  wanted  power. 


The  thought  was  then  suggested 
that  if  "tactical  negotations"  were 
started,  they  conceivably  could  lead  to 
"sincere  negotiations"  and.  perhws. 
there  might  be  some  slight  chance  of 
solving  the  problems  of  El  Salvador 
without  further  bloodshed  and  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  visit  was  extreme- 
ly useful  in  gaining  Insights  Into  what 
are  the  realities  there. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  that  it  Is  Ught  years  from 
the  U.S.  Senate  Chamber,  where  we 
have  peace  and  quiet— albeit  relatively 
few  Senators,  which  contributes  to 
that  peace  and  quiet— to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  El  Salvador's  chambers. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  extra  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
McCLURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (BCr'.  McCLxna)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 


AND    SPEC- 
ON  EL  SAL- 


SENATORS  SYMMS 
TER  COMMENDED 
VADOR  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  While  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  stiU  on  the  floor, 
and  my  colleague  from  Idaho  is  stiU 
here,  I  want  to  commend  both  Sena- 
tors for  not  only  the  action  taken  in 
the  trip  to  El  Salvador  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  what  was  haiK>ening 
there,  but  what  I  think  is  important, 
report  to  the  Senate  their  findings. 
Oftentimes  our  constituents  may 
doubt  the  question  of  the  value  of  for- 
eign travel  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
but  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  report 
from  a  firsthand  observation  that  be- 
comes extremely  important  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  and. 
therefore,  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  commend  you  both. 


SOVIET  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
KENNEDY-KHRUSCHCHEV  AGREE- 
MENT OF  1962 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Soviet  threat 
from  Cuba  Is  more  dangerous  today 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

President  Reagan  recently  empha- 
sized this  threat  when  he  mentioned 
the  Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  threats 
to  deploy  strategic  weapons  in  the 
Caribbean. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  America 
now  is  faced  with  increasing  problems 
in  Central  America  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  provocative  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  over  the 
past  20  years. 

In  this  period.  Cuba  has  steadUy  in- 
creased its  military  cm>acity.  For  in- 
stance, in  1982,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
portedly shipped  66.000  tons  of  mill- 
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taxj  eqolpiiiait  to  Cuba— three  tlmM 
the  aoMunt  trmnrferred  in  1963.  Ae- 
eordliw  to  pnm  reporta,  modi  of  this 
equtpuMnt  has  atnee  been  tranahlpped 
to  mearagua  and  then  to  Communist 
guenHlas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  OuMgiem  is  already  deeply  con- 
eeraed  about  the  dancerous  oommu- 
nlit  miciitwi  in  Central  America. 
The  rtiisnn  that  I  am  now  diseuarinc 
these  aetkaw  is  not  to  directly  focus 
attwition  on  the  trowing  laoblems  in 
Central  Amerea.  Rather,  the  purpose 
of  this  «eedi  is  to  further  document 
the  loiwitandinc  pattern  of  treaty  vio- 
latkini  by  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

Abeady.  UUng  only  unclawifled 
soureas,  I  have  diw^imf"**^  Soviet  vio- 
latlOM  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  n 
Treaties,  and  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TIBT).  At  this  time  it  is  my 
intenttffn  to  point  out  Soviet  violaticnis 
of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment of  1962. 

The  American  people  hav^  the  right 
to  know  about  the  evidence  of  Soviet 
aims  control  vkdattaos  and  drcumven- 
ttoiH.  By  bringing  togetho-  the  exten- 
sive unflassiflrrt  material  about  these 
Tioistlons  MMJ  circumventions— and 
making  it  available  to  the  public— it 
will  help  enfwoe  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  treaties  and  thus  help 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms  con- 
trol IIIKCSI 

Today.  America  faces  an  increasing- 
ly dear  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  of 
rrtttlng  arms  control  treaties.  Ameri- 
csn  failure  to  ehanmge  these  Soviet 
violations  is  more  dangerous  than  any 
otho-  course  of  action  because  an 
American  failure  of  nerve  wiU  only  en- 
courage mosn  aggressive  Soviet  vlola- 


that 


In  1962.  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
deploy  in  Cuba  42  SS-4  and  S8-5 
medium  and  intermediate  range  ballis- 
Uc  missiles.  They  also  sought  to 
deploy  42  IL-28' light  bombers  tor  a 
total  of  84  nuclear  delivery  systems. 
But  only  about  28  of  these  nuclear  de- 
livery systons  were  operational  in 
Cuba  in  late  October  1962.  before  they 
were  withdrawn. 

This  provocative  act.  as  you  recall, 
led  to  America's  dedslon  to  quarantine 
all  offensive  military  equipment  going 
to  Cuba.  Subsequently.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Premier  Khrushchev  negoti- 
ated a  settlement  on  October  27  and 
28. 1962,  known  as  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement.  Under  this  agree- 
ment the  Soviets  pledged  to  remove 
their  strategic  weapons  and  to  "halt 
the  further  introduction"  of  offensive 
weapons  into  Cuba  as  a  "Arm  under- 
taking" of  their  government. 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  said  in  a 

letter  to  President  Kennedy. I 

make  this  proposaL  We  agree  to 
remove  those  weapons  from  Cuba 
which  you  regard  as  offensive  wei«>- 


President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  to 
Khrushchev,  stated:  "The  first  thing 


to  be  done  is  for  *  ••  all 
systems  in  Cuba  capable  of 
off CMlve  use  to  be  rendered  inoper- 
able *  *  *."  He  added:  "Tou  Ithe 
Soviet  Union]  would  agree  to  remove 
these  weapons  systems  from 
Cuba  *  *  *  and  *  *  *  to  halt  further 
introduction  of  such  weapons  systems 
into  Cuba  •  •  •." 

In  Khrushchev's  letter  to  Komedy. 

it  is  further  stated  that: the 

Soviet  Govavment  •  •  *  has  given  a 
new  order  to  dismantle  the  anns 
which  you  [Koinedy]  described  as  of- 
fensive wad  to  return  them  to  the 
Soviet  UnkxL" 

Finally.  Kennedy's  letter  stated: 
"  *  •  *  I  mwi^^  my  letter  to  you  of 
October  27  and  your  reply  as  firm  un- 
dertakings on  the  part  of  both  our 
govenmients  which  should  be  prompt- 
ly carried  out  •  •  •." 

Devite  the  implied  pledge  by  the 
Soviet  Unlma  to  not  reintroduce  offen- 
sive weapcHos  Into  Cuba,  they  have 
done  Just  this. 

Over  the  past  14  years  the  Soviets 
have  regularly  deployed  to  Cuba  inter- 
continental strategic  heavy  bombers, 
nuclear  dellvery-capahle  fighter-braib- 
ers.  and  strategic  submarines  equipped 
with  l<mg-range  nuclear  missiles. 

The  Soviets  now  have  nine  airbases 
capable  of  operating  intercontinental 
bcHnbers  and  fighter  bombers,  and 
they  have  even  bunt  a  strategic  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba,  cmnplete  with  a 
nuclear  warhead  storage  facility. 

While  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  capability  to  detect  whether 
or  not  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
actual  nuclear  weapons  to  Cuba,  all  of 
these  offensive  weapons  mentioned 
are  capable  of  deUvering  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  cannot  know  for 
certain  if  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba.  However,  we 
do  know  they  have  Introduced  "offen- 
sive weapons"  that  are  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  our  interpretation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement. 

Specifically,  there  are  reportedly  12 
TU-95  heavy  branbers  called  the  Bear, 
permanently  based  in  Cuba.  These  air- 
craft are  far  superior  to  the  IL-28 
lll^t  bombers  the  Soviets  tried  to 
deploy  in  1962.  President  Kennedy 
considered  the  light  bombers  to  have  a 
major  offensive  capability  and  insisted 
that  the  Soviets  withdraw  them. 

In  Cuba  today,  there  are  also  report- 
edly 40  lCig-2S  and  27  fighter-bombers. 
These  aircraft  are  nuclear  capable  and 
are  flown  by  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc 
personneL  The  BIig-27  has  a  range 
greater  than  the  IL-28  light  bcnnber. 
which  means  that  they  can  penetrate 
the  entire  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  on  two-way  missions. 
Thus  the  Soviets  today  have  in  Cuba 
about  52  operational  nuclear  delivery 
systems,  more  than  they  had  in  1962. 

Cuba  also  has  nine  airfields  to  ac- 
commodate the  bombers  and  fighter- 


bombers  These  airfields  are  also  capa- 
ble of  h^nrfuwy  Sovlet  Backflro  bomb- 
ers. 

The  Soviets  have  constructed  several 
submarine  iVM*«"g  piers  at  Clenfue- 
gos.  which  omstltutes  a  full-fiedged 
strategic  sub  base.  This  area  is  linked 
by  raU  to  a  complex  known  at  Punta 
Movlda  a  nuclear  warhead  storage  fa- 
cility. This  area  is  off  limits  to  aO 
Cubans  and  is  guarded  by  elements  of 
the  Soviet  combat  brigade  that  previ- 
ously was  assigned  to  guard  Warsaw 
Pact  nudear  stockpiles  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

This  Soviet  combat  brigade— which 
Khrushchev  defined  as  an  offensive 
weapon-Hprobatdy  also  has  a  mission 
to  guard  other  nudear  weapons.  The 
brigade  is  equipped  with  tanks,  ar- 
mored personnd  carrios,  and  long- 
range  air  transput  capabilities. 

In  1972  and  1974  Soviet  Golf  and 
Echo  daas  submarines  wn  sighted  at 
Clenfuegos.  The  strategic  submarines 
carried  a  total  of  six  nudear  missiles. 
Again,  in  1980.  1981.  and  1982,  several 
nudear-missfle-equlpped  Soviet  naval 
task  forces  visited  Cuba.  These  naval 
aquaitatms  cruised  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Caribbean,  directly  threat- 
ening vital  Venesuelan.  Mexican,  and 
American  ofl  fidds  and  refineries. 

As  the  essoitial  part  of  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement,  the 
Soviets  pledged  to  remove  all  their 
"offensive  weapons"  from  Cuba,  which 
Khrushchev  defined  evati  to  indude 
troops. 

Clearly,  if  troops  are  considered  to 
be  "offensive  weapons."  then  missiles 
and  bombers  are  also  offensive  weap- 
ons. Indeed,  under  Khrushchev's  defi- 
nitions, almost  all  military  activity  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  category  of  "offensive 
we^xms." 

CIA  Director  Casey  sUted  in  March 
1982.  that  the  "Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  has  been  violated  for  20 
years." 

In  March  1982.  General  Jones,  then 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  testified  before  Congress:  "We— 
the  JCS— interpret  Soviet  actions  in 
Cuba  as  a  violation  of  the  1962  Agree- 
ment." Jones  added,  "They  have  gone 
beyond  the  1962  accords." 

Again  in  March  1982,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Ikle  testified  before 
Congress  that  the  agreement  "has 
been  eroded  away  to  nothing"  by 
Soviet  actions.  In  addition.  Dde  con- 
firmed press  reports  of  a  probable 
Soviet  nudear  delivery  capability  from 
Cuba. 

Finally,  in  May  1982,  President 
Reagan  stated  on  television:  "Tou 
know,  there's  been  other  things  we 
think  are  viohitions  also  of  the  1962 
Agreemmt." 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  threat  from 
Cuba  is  today  far  greater  than  it  was 
in  1962. 
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The  implications  of  this  situation 
are  thaittie  United  States  must  take 
dlplomatie  action  to  warn  the  Soviets 
not  to  dteploy  nudear  weapons  in 
Cuba.  Unless  a  diplomatic  and  public 
warning  ig  givm  to  try  to  prevent 
them  from  deploying  nudear  weapons 
to  Cuba,  the  problem  wHI  get  modi 
worse. 

If  the  President  and  his  administra^ 
tlon  have  accused  the  Soviets  of  vldat' 
ing  an  agfleement  that  ended  the  1962 
Cuban  mlssDe  crisis,  the  President 
should  be  an  the  more  willing  to  act 
upon  the  compelling,  oooduslve  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violation  of  the  less 
imp(»tant  SALT  n  Treaty. 
aovBT  TiotATioii  Of  TBS  aBumnonw- 
'  tmnmsi  or  iMS  tma  rooa  otant 


ASMS  caamoL 

oosmsatr 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  today, 
the  Soviet  threat  frmn  Cuba  is  more 
dangerous  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

President  Reagan  has  recently  em- 
phasised the  Soviet  military  bases  in 
Cuba  and  dted  the  Soviet  nudear 
wartrwiMfl  threats  to  dq>loy  strategic 
weapons  in  the  Caribbean. 

But  even  before  the  Soviets  made 
these  nuclear  badnnail  threats.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  three  otho-  top  ad- 
ministration officials  publldy  accused 
the  soviet  Unicm  of  vloiating  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement  of  1962. 

Under  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreonent  the  Soviets  pledged 
to  "halt  the  further  introduction"  of 
offensive  weapons  into  Cuba  as  a  firm 
undertaking  of  their  Government.  But 
the  Soviets  actually  now  have  in  Cuba 
today  more  nudear-dellvery-capaUe 
fighter-bombers  and  intercontinental 
bcmibers  than  they  had  operational 
missiles  in  October  1962.  and  the  Sovi- 
ets even  have  built  a  strategic  subma- 
rine base  in  Cuba  complete  with  a  nu- 
dear weitflons  storage  fidlity. 

Moreover,  testimony  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Soovtary  of  Defense  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  United  States 
cannot  detect  whether  Soviet  nudear 
weapons  are  present  in  Cuba  or  not. 
On  the  bagis  of  the  several  types  of  de- 
livery systems  already  dq>loyed  there 
now  and  the  nudear  warhead  facility 
and  the  probable  mission  of  the  Soviet 
combat  brigade  to  guard  nudear  weap- 
ons, we  should  presume  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  already  there  covertly. 

Mr.  Preaident.  there  is  also  evidence 
of  Soviet  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare storage  and  training  facilities  in 
Cuba. 

Finally,  the  above  facts  indicate  that 
in  additioh  to  violating  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushcbev  agreemoit  of  1962.  the 
Soviets  aiie  violating  four  other  arms- 
control  treaties  or  agreements  related 
to  Cuba,  in  particular  the  Treaty  for 
the  ProtUbition  of  Nudear  Weapons 
In  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President.  Cuba  is  now  a  Soviet 
offensive  militaiT  base,  which  the  So- 


viets have  established  over  20  years 
using  "salami"  tactics  of  pieoemeal 
provocatkm.  The  next  step  is  for  the 
Soviets  overtly  to  deploy  nudear 
weapons  in  the  Caribbean,  unless 
stcvped  now  by  UwS.  firm  diplomacy. 

Thus  the  Soviet  threat  from  Cuba  is 
today  far  greater  than  it  was  in  1962. 

The  implications  of  this  situation 
are  that  the  United  States  must  take 
^pi«»«.^M«.  action  to  warn  the  Soviets 
not  to  deploy  nudear  wewons  to 
CidML  Unless  a  diplomatic  and  public 
warning  is  given  to  try  to  prevent 
them  for  deidoylng  nudear  wei^ions 
to  Cuba,  the  problem  wHI  get  much 
wcnse.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  my  state- 
ment today  is  to  urge  an  attempt 
throu^  diplomatic  means  to  keep  a 
bad  situation  from  getting  worse. 
Moreover,  if  the  President  snd  his  ad- 
ministration have  already  accused  the 
Soviets  of  violating  an  agreement  as 
serious  as  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  which  ended  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  President 
should  be  all  the  more  willing  to  act 
upon  the  compelling,  condusive  evi- 
doooe  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  less 
important  SALT  n  Treaty. 

■SMUir'S  CASIBBEAir  CRISIS  SRKS 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
and  qDedf ically  pointed  to  the  Soviet 
threat  from  Cuba  in  recent  months. 

President  Reagan  stated  to  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  April  27, 1983: 

"Only  last  week,  an  offidsl  of  the  Soviet 
Union  reiterated  Brezhnev's  threat  to  sta- 
tion nuclear  missQes  in  this  hemisphere, 
five  minutes  from  the  United  States." 

But  in  1982.  President  Reagan  and 
three  other  top  Reagan  administration 
offidals  declared  publicly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  violation  of  the  1962 
Kennedy-EIhrushchev  agreement, 

which  ended  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

We  all  recall  that  this  was  the  crisis 
which  brought  the  world  doser  to  nu- 
dear war  than  ever  before  or  since. 
And  the  Soviets  are  now  Judged  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  very  accord  which 
resolved  that  crisis  and  brought  the 
world  iNuA  to  peace  from  the  brink  of 
catastrophe. 

Soviet  rislctaklng  brought  the  world 
into  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
today  Soviet  risktaking  has  led  to 
their  violation  of  the  accord  which 
ended  the  crisis— at  a  time,  unlike 
1962.  whm  the  United  States  is  far 
weaker  and  far  more  vulnerable. 

President  Reagan  also  stated  to  the 
Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  April  27. 
1983: 

Cuba  la  host  to  a  Soviet  combat  brigade,  a 
submarine  base  capable  of  servicing  Soviet 
submarines,  and  military  airbases  visited 
regularly  by  Soviet  military  aircraft. 

Tet  the  President  was  downplaying 
the  military  significance  of  these 
Soviet  military  activities,  by  not  men- 
tioning the  strategic  nature  of  the  sub- 
base  and  the  aircraft  BCr.  President, 
the  grave  nature  of  the  threats  point- 


ed out  by  the  President  can  best  be 
understood  by  looking  at  the  terms  of 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 
Here  are  the  key  danmts  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement  of  Octo- 
ber 26  through  28.  1962.  ending  the 
Cuban  missile  .crisis, 
or 


OP 


iT-l 

nniniG  the  mssiu 


AUSSSimT 

First.  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's 
letter  to  Kennedy  October  27.  1962, 
stated: 

*  *  *  I  make  Uiis  pnvoaal:  We  agree  to 
remove  those  weapons  from  Cuba  whidi  yoa 
ngari  aa  offensive  weapons  *  *  *  <whlle) 
representatives  of  the  VM.  Security  Council 
could  control  on-Uie-apot  the  fulfillment  of 
these  commitments.  [Emphasis  added.1 

Second.  Kennedy's  letter  to  Khru- 
shchev. October  27, 1962.  stated: 

The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  Is 
f  or  *  *  *  aS  weapons  systems  In  Cuba  capa- 
ble of  offensive  use  to  be  rendered  Inoper- 
able, under  effective  United  Nations  ar- 
rangements *  *  *  You  would  agree  to 
remove  these  weapons  systems  from  Cuba 
under  apint>priate  VniUd  Nations  otoervo- 
Hon  and  supCTvlsion.  and  undertake,  with 
suitable  safeguards,  to  halt  further  introdne- 
Hon  of  swA  weapons  systems  into  Cuba 
*  *  *  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  requirement  to  halt  further  in- 
troduction of  offensive  weapons  means 
that  offensive  weapons  could  not  later 
be  reintroduced  into  Cuba. 

Third.  Khrushchev's  letter  to  Ken- 
nedy. October  28. 1962.  stated: 

•  •  •  The  Soviet  Oovemment  •  •  •  bas 
given  a  new  order  to  dismantle  the  arms 
which  you  described  as  offensive  and  to 
return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

Fourth.  Kennedy's  letter  to  Elhru- 
shchev.  October  28. 1962  stated: 

•  •  *  I  consider  my  letter  to  you  of  Octo- 
ber twenty-seventh  and  your  reply  of  today 
as  firm  uttdertakintfs  on  the  part  of  both  our 
governments  which  should  be  promptly  car- 
ried out  *  *  *  [Emphasis  added.] 

Fifth.  FinaUy,  Khrushchev's  letter 
to  Kennedy,  October  26, 1962: 

*  *  *  only  people,  troops  can  attack.  WiUi- 
out  people  any  means  however  iiowerful 
cannot  be  of  f oisive. 

Therefore,  troops  are  by  Soviet  definitton 
offensive  weapons. 

SOVIXT  mUTABT  ACTIVITY  Hf  CUBA 

lifr.  President,  as  the  essential  part 
of  the  1962  Kennedy-ESuoishchev 
agreement,  the  Soviets  pledged  to 
remove  aU  their  offensive  weapons 
from  Cuba,  which  Khrushchev  even 
defined  as  induding  troops.  Clearly. 
Soviet  missiles  and  bombers  would  also 
be  offensive  wei^Miis.  if  troops  are. 
Indeed,  under  Khrushchev's  own  defi- 
nition, almost  aU  Soviet  military  activ- 
ity in  Cuba  should  be  regarded  as  of- 
fensive. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President.  Castro 
never  agreed  to  a  onsite  inspection  by 
the  United  Nations,  so  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile withdrawal  was  never  fully  veri- 
fied. Tet  despite  the  dearly  implied 
Soviet  pledge  not  to  reintroduce  of  fen- 
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ilv«  wetpoiM  Into  Cuba,  over  the  last 
14  yean  the  Sovtets  have  regularly  de- 
ployed to  Cuba  InteroQotlnental  heavy 
bomben.  nuclear  ddlvery-eapable 
n^ter-bomben.  Iflg-aS's.  and  itrate- 
gle  fubmartnee  equipped  with  Imic- 
range  nudear  mteilee.  All  of  theee  of- 
fensive weapou  are  capable  of  dellver- 
ing  nudear  weapoos  <»  the  United 
State*. 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  nine  air- 
bases  capable  of  operating  interconti- 
nental bomboa  and  fighter  bonbers. 
and  they  have  even  built  a  strategic 
gubmailne  base  In  Cuba  complete  with 
a  nudear-warhead-handling  f adUty. 
■omr  tnKrwf^  «hh—iik  ctrtaastaa  rm 

emiL.    Di    viouxioii    or    tbx    khiiudt- 

■■nnaGaiv  MB^Marr 

The  Ifig-aS's  are  Indistinguishable 
from  mg-ST's  which  have  a  nudear- 
delivery  capability.  The  BIIg-27'8  has 
greater  range  than  the  IL-38  light 
bomben.  which  were  In  Cuba  In  1962 
and  helped  to  generate  that  crisis. 
They  can  cover  the  entire  southeast- 
em  United  States  on  two-way  mis- 


Aooordlng  to  recent  testimony  to  the 
nmstr  by  the  Defense  Secretary,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  detect  whether  or  not  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  actual  nudear 
weapoiv— bombs  or  warheads  them- 
selvea— to  Cuba. 

Fm*  example,  the  Soviets  could  bring 
In  nuclear  weapons  by  air  undetected 
by  the  United  States.  Alternatively, 
the  Soviets  could  suddenly  send  strate- 
gic submarines  to  the  Cienfuegos  sub- 
base.  Prudence  and  experience  with 
repeated  Soviet  aggressimas  and  decep- 
tims  would  suggest  that  we  would  be 
wise  to  presume  that  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  nudear  weapons  themsdves 
in  Cuba  alrauly.  They  certainly  have 
established  the  i^ecedent.  with  their 
nuclear  weapmis  storage  facility  and 
their  previous  strategic  sulHuarine  de- 
ployments. 

And  Is  not  one  of  the  main  missions 
of  the  Soviet  combat  bridgade  to 
guard  nuclear  weapcms? 

Mvmr  utfMWiii  wvoMAM  cDruaxrrm  n 

CUBA 

Mr.  President,  it  is  dear  that  the  So- 
viets have  violated  the  1962  agreement 
time  and  time  again. 

These  are  the  meet  significant 
Soviet  military  activities  in  Cuba  in 
violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement: 

First  There  are  public  reports  that 
as  many  as  12  Bear  bombers— TU-95  D 
and  F  with  bomb  bays— have  been  de- 
ployed in  Cuba  in  recent  months. 
While  the  Bear  F  Is  an  antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft,  it  can  deliver  nudear 
weapons  to  land  and  sea  targets.  The 
Soviets  are  now  for  the  first  time  ever 
permanently  basing  Bear  bombers  in 
Cuba. 

Second.  There  are  reports  that  ss 
many  as  40  liig-23/27  fighter-bmnbers 
are  deployed  in  Cuba.  Nine  Cuban  air- 


fields are  capable  of  handling  bomb- 
ers. 

Third.  Oolf-  and  Echo-class  sutaoa- 
rines  have  visited  Cuba  in  1972  and 
1974.  These  vislU  were  to  Cienfuegos 
and  also  to  other  ports.  These  strate- 
gic submarines  carried  a  total  of  six 
nudear  mlmUes.  The  Soviets  have  con- 
structed at  Cienfuegos  a  nudear-war- 
head  storage  facility  and  several  sub- 
nuuine-docking  piers.  Cienfuegos.  as  a 
complex,  constitutes  a  full-fledged 
Soviet  strategic  subbase  in  Cuba. 

sovmr  anwrnvm  miutabt  cAPAanimt  n 

CUB* 

Mr.  President.  I  tiave  already  noted 
that  Khrushchev  himself  defined 
troops  as  "offensive  weapons."  Let  us 
look  at  Soviet  military  capabilities  In 
Cuba. 

First.  There  is  a  Soviet  combat  bri- 
gade In  Cuba,  which  Khrushchev  de- 
fined as  an  offensive  wemmn  and 
which  probably  has  a  mission  of 
guarding  nudear  weapons. 

Second.  The  Soviets  have  delivered 
three  times  as  much  offensive  military 
equipmoit  to  Cuba  in  1982  as  in  1962. 
Much  of  this  equiiunent  was  trans- 
shippied  to  Nicaragua  and  to  the  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

Third.  The  Soviets  are  thus  using 
Cuba  ss  a  revolutionary  training  and 
logistical  support  base. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  probable  Soviet 
biological  and  chonical  warfare  stor- 
age and  training  facility  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
above  Soviet  strategic  and  military  of- 
fensive threats  in  Cuba,  there  are 
some  further  examples  of  Soviet  of- 
fensive military  capabilities  in  Cuba: 

First.  Several  nudear-missile- 
equlpped  Soviet  naval  task  forces  have 
visited  Cuba  in  1980.  1981.  and  1982. 
These  naval  squadrons  cruised  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Caribbean,  direct- 
ly threatening  vital  Venezuelan.  Mexi- 
can, and  American  oilfields  and  refin- 
eries. 

Second.  The  Soviet  combat  brigade 
deployed  in  Cuba  is  equipped  with 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
long-range  artillery,  and  is  supported 
by  long-range  air-transport  ca^mbUi- 
ties.  This  equipment  accentuates  its 
offensive  capabilities.  In  fact,  the 
nimiber  of  Soviet  Mig's  and  tanks  in 
Cuba  has  tripled  since  1962.  These  are 
the  most  inuwrtant  offensive  weapons 
for  groimd  warfare. 

Third.  During  1982.  the  Soviets 
shipped  66.000  tons  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  to  Cuba,  three  times  more 
than  in  1962.  As  noted,  much  of  this 
equipment  was  transshipped  to  Nica- 
ragua and  then  to  Communist  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador. 

80TIXT  iroCLBMI  CAT  ABOITT  OSBATIS  THAM  VK 

Mr.  President,  these  shipments 
should  be  compared  to  the  situation  in 
1962.  when  the  Soviets  deployed  42 
SS-4  and  SS-5  medium-and  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missiles,  and  42  IL- 


28  light  bombers  to  Cuba.  But  most  of 
the  IU-28's  were  Judged  not  to  be  oper- 
ational. These  forces  totaled  84  nude- 
ar-delivery-capable  systems.  But  only 
about  28  missiles,  the  MRBM's.  were 
operational  before  they  were  with- 
drawn. Thus,  In  late  October  1962,  the 
Soviets  (Hily  had  a  maximum  of  about 
28  strateglc-nudear-dellvery  systems 
operational  In  Cuba. 

Today,  by  contrast  the  Soviets  have 
40  Mlg-23/27  fighter-branbers.  12  Bear 
bombers  In  Cuba  for  a  total  of  about 
52  strateglc-nudear-dellvery  systems 
probably  operational  in  Cuba.  Thus  it 
is  accurate  to  condude  that  the  Soviet 
threat  from  Cuba  today  is  greater 
than  it  was  in  1962.  In  addition,  if  the 
Soviets  were  suddenly  to  exploit  prece- 
dents, they  could  deploy  either  a  Golf 
or  an  Echo  sulnnarine  to  Cuba,  or 
both,  for  another  six  nuclear  missiles. 
Then  their  total  would  be  58  strateglc- 
nudear-dellvery  vehldes. 

HBMAII  ADMUnsnUTIOIl  ACCUSATIOIIS  OT 

•ovnr  vioLATXo 

Mr.  President,  because  of  these 
Soviet  activities  in  defiance  of  a 
solemn  accord,  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement.  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  drew  the  appro- 
priate condusions. 

In  March  1982.  CIA  Director  Casey 
stated  that  the  "1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Aareement  has  been  violated 
for  20  years." 

Also  in  March  1982,  then  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  General 
Jones  testified  to  Congress:  "We  (the 
JCS)  interpret  Soviet  actions  in  Cuba 
as  a  violation  of  the  1962  Ageeement." 
Jones  added:  "They  have  gone  beyond 
the  1962  accords." 

Again,  in  March  1982.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defoise  Dele  testified  to  Con- 
gress that  the  1962  agreement  "had 
been  eroded  away  to  nothing"  by 
Soviet  actions,  and  he  confirmed  press 
reports  of  a  possible  Soviet-nudear-de- 
livery  capability  from  Cuba. 

Most  significantly.  President  Reagan 
himself  stated  on  television  in  May 
1982: 

Tou  know,  there's  been  other  thinss  we 
think  are  violsUona  slao  of  the  1963  acree- 
ment. 

LATnr  SOVIST  WUCLXAS  BLACKMAIL  THBKATS 

The  stated  provocative  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  violation  of  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
pose  very  serious  implications  for  UJ3. 
national  security.  Even  more  ominous 
developments  have  occurred  after  the 
administration  accusations  of  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1962  accords.  Last 
March,  the  late  Soviet  President 
Breshnev  declared  that  If  the  United 
States  deployed  new  missiles  in  NATO 
to  try  to  balance  existing  Soviet  supe- 
riority. Breshnev  would  create  an 
analogous  threat  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Soviet  sources  in  Moscow  stated  that 
this  Soviet  threat  would  come  from 
Cuba. 
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Just  2  aionths  ago.  a  top  Soviet 
spokMman  threatened  deidoyment  of 
Soviet  mKsiles  near  American  bor- 
ders-^»resilmably  In  Cuba. 

A  Soviet  propagandlBt  threatened  to 
deploy  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  in  Nicara- 
gua 1  montti  ago. 

Several  ve^s  ago.  Mr.  President,  a 
top  Soviet  diplomat  tme  in  Washing- 
ton threatfened  to  deidoy  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  the  Caribbean. 

These  four  Soviet  statements  are  al- 
together iKuiracedented  Soviet  nude- 
ar-blackmail  threats,  and  they  are 
even  more  provocative  because  they 
have  come  after  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's accusations  of  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  1962  accords. 

■OVIBT  SW  AMD  CW  ACmriTT  n  CUBA 

There  are  also  recoit  unclassified  re- 
ports linking  the  Sovtets  and  the 
Cubans  with  biological  and  chemical 
warfare  adUvities  in  Cuba,  which  vio- 
late the  1975  Biological  Warfkre  Con- 
vention and  the  192S  Geneva  Chemi- 
cal Warfate  ProtocdL  These  undassi- 
f  led  reports,  some  of  irtilcta  are  docu- 
mented in  open  sources  by  the  State 
Department,  indicate  Soviet  complid- 
ty  in  these  violati<»s.  The  reported 
violations  Indude  Soviet-Cuban  biolog- 
ical-warfaie  and  chemical-warfare 
storage  and  training  assistance  to 
other  Third  World  groups,  induding 
the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas,  the  Salvar 
dor  revolutionary  guerrillas,  the  PI/>. 
and  SWAPO  in  Namibia. 

nvB  Sovnrr  violatiohs  nr  coba 

To  repeat,  the  recent  Soviet  nudear 
blackmaU  threats  have  come  after  the 
American  accusations  of  Soviet  violsr 
tion  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement.  This  suggests  a  deliberate, 
unprecedented  Soviet  attempt  to  in- 
timidate, provoke,  and  humiliate  the 
United  States.  Pertiaps  the  reason 
that  President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
downplayed  the  strategic  significance 
of  Soviet  military  acthrities  in  Cuba 
and  has  not  repeated  his  accusations 
against  the  Soviets  is  that  his  advisers 
are  indeed  intimidated  by  the  Soviets. 

In  fact,  such  Soviet  threats  of  force 
against  America  are  in  and  of  them- 
sdves a  direct  contravention  of  the 
1972  United  States-Soviet  Agreement 
on  Basic  Frindples  of  Relations.  This 
agreement;  which  was  signed  at  the 
time  of  SALT  I  and  Induded  in  the 
preamble  to  SALT  II,  was  supposed  to 
preclude  the  use  of  force,  or  even  the 
threat  of  Dorce,  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations. 

Mr.  President,  in  additi<m,  there  are 
three  heretofore  unmentioned  proba- 
ble cases  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nudear  Wemmns  in 
Latin  America.  Artides  1.  2.  and  3  of 
this  protocol  state: 

1.  The  statute  of  denuclearisation  of  Latin 
America  in  respect  of  warlike  puzpoaes.  as 
d^ned,  (UUmited  and  set  forth  in  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  of  which  this  in- 


stnimeot  is  an  annex,  ahatt  be  fuUp  reapect- 
ed  by  the  noties  to  this  Protocol  In  aU  Ite 
exunas  alaas  and  provisions. 

X  The  Oovemments  *  *  *  underUke  *  *  * 
not  to  eomtrtbuU  in  anw  way  to  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  acts  invidvlns  a  violation  of  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Treaty  in  the  territories  to 
whkA  the  Treaty  applies*  *  * 

3.  The  Oovemmmts  •  *  *  also  undertake 
not  to  use  or  to  threaten  to  ve  nuclear 
weapone  against  the  contraetlns  Parties  of 
the  Treaty  •  •  •  "  [anphaslB  added.] 

Hie  United  States  has  ratified  both 
the  protocols  to  the  treaty.  The  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  above  protocol  in 
1978  and  ratified  it  on  August  1.  1979. 
The  treaty  indudes  Cuba  in  the  eff ec- 
tive  area  ddimited. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  strategic- 
nudear-delivery  vehldes  and  nudear- 
wartiead-haiuning  facility  in  Cuba 
probably  violate  arUde  1  of  protocol 
n.  This  is  because  no  part  of  Latin 
am»ri«^,  induding  Cuba,  can  be  used 
as  a  nudear  weapons  base.  The  Soviet 
use  of  Cuba  as  a  strategic  nuclear  of- 
fensive base  clearly  violates  artide  2, 
and  the  Soviet  nuclear-blackmail 
threats  to  the  United  States  dearly 
violate  artide  3.  Signatories  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  nudear  threats 
against  each  other,  and  both  the 
U.S.SJEI.  and  the  U.S.  are  signatories. 

In  sum,  by  their  actions  in  Cuba  or 
related  to  Cuba,  the  Soviets  are  violat- 
ing: 

First.  The  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  of  1962; 

Second.  Protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nudear  Weapons 
In  Latin  America; 

Third.  The  basic  prindples  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  by  threatening 
force,  and  attempting  to  gain  unilater- 
al advantages; 

Fourth.  The  Biological  Warfare  Con- 
vention of  1975; 

Fifth.  The  Chemical  Warfare 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  today, 
the  Soviet  threat  from  Cuba  is  more 
dangerous  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

To  repeat.  President  Reagan  has  re- 
cently emphasized  the  Soviet  military 
bases  in  Cuba  and  dted  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear-blackmail threats  to  deploy  stra- 
tegic wemxms  in  the  Caribbean. 

But  even  before  the  Soviets  made 
these  nudear-blackmail  threats.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  three  other  top  ad- 
ministration officials  publicly  accused 
the  Soviet  Union  of  violating  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement  of  1962. 

As  noted  under  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  the  Soviets 
pledged  to  "halt  the  further  introduc- 
tion" of  offensive  weapons  into  Cuba 
as  a  "firm  imdertaking"  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  Soviets  actually  now 
have  in  Cuba  today  more  nudear  de- 
livery amiable  fighter-bombers  and 
intercontinental  IxHnbers  than  they 
had  operational  missiles  in  October 
1962,  and  the  Soviets  even  have  built  a 
strategic  submarine  base  in  Cuba  com- 


plete with  a  nudear-wemwns  storage 
facility. 

Moreover,  testimony  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  United  States 
cannot  detect  whether  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  are  present  in  Cuba  or  not. 
On  the  basis  of  the  delivery  systems 
already  deployed  there  and  nuclear 
warhead  facility  and  the  probable  mis- 
sion of  the  Soviet  combat  brigade  to 
guard  nudear  weapons,  we  should  pre- 
sume nudear  weapons  are  already 
there  covertly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  evidence 
of  Soviet  biological-  and  chemical-war- 
fare storage  and  training  facilities  in 
Cuba. 

Finally,  the  above  facts  indicate  that 
in  addition  to  violating  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962,  the 
Soviets  are  violating  four  other  arms 
control  treaties  or  agreement  related 
to  Cuba,  in  particular  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nudear  We^ons 
In  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  Cuba  is  now  a  Soviet 
offensive  military  base,  which  the  So- 
viets have  established  over  20  years 
vising  "salami"  tactics  of  step-by-step 
provocation.  The  next  step  is  for  the 
Soviets  overtly  to  deploy  nuclear 
wei^Mns  in  the  Caribbean  unless 
stopped  now  by  U.S.  firm  diplomacy. 

Thus  the  Soviet  threat  from  Cuba  is 
today  far  greater  than  it  was  in  1962. 

The  implications  of  this  situation 
are  that  the  United  States  must  take 
diplomatic  action  to  warn  the  Soviet 
not  to  deploy  nuclear  wei^ons  to 
Cuba.  Unless  a  diplomatic  and  public 
warning  is  given  to  try  to  prevent 
them  from  deploying  nudear  weapons 
to  Cuba,  the  problem  will  get  much 
worse.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  my  state- 
ment today  is  to  urge  that  the  Reagan 
administration  use  diplomatic  means 
to  keep  a  bad  situation  from  getting 
worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcobd  the 
entire  Kennedy-Khrushchev  corre- 
spondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MBSSAGES  EXCHARGED  BT  PRESIOEirT  Kemhb- 
DT  AHD  CHAIRMAII  KHRUSHCHKV  DOBIRC 
THE    CUBAH    MiSSnJt    CRISIS    OF    OCTOBEK 

1962 

(In  response  to  requests  from  the  public 
under  Executive  Order  116S2,  the  Inter- 
agency Classification  Review  Committee 
has  recently  taken  declassification  action  on 
a  series  of  messages  exchanged  between 
President  Kennedy  and  NikiU  S.  Khru- 
shchev. Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  X3&8JR..  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sUe  crisis  of  1962.  During  October  1962 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev exchanged  a  total  of  10  messages 
about  Cuba,  only  the  last  four  of  which 
were  made  public  at  the  time.  All  10  mes- 
sages, with  annotations  supplied  by  the  His- 
torical Office  of  the  Department  of  SUte. 
are  printed  here  as  a  matter  of  general 
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Khnabdiev  tbere  are 

tnfofmai    tnuMlatkn 

imiciillatiilT  vnOiMit  to 

and  the  official  tnnala- 

In  the  Department  of  State 
of  Movenber   13.   IMS.   and  In 
Foreign  PoUer  Concnt  Doeu- 
IMX") 

leca' 
(WAianniaaJ  October  2^  IHZ. 

Dub  Mb.  <^>«— «■•  A  oopy  of  the  etate- 
mtrit  I  am  matliM  tonlcbt  concemlnt  devel- 
opraenU  In  Cuba  and  the  reaction  of  my 
Oownaaent  thereto  baa  been  banded  to 
your  ftiiitwailnr  In  Waahlncton:  *  In  Tiew 
of  the  gravtty  of  the  dereiopnienU  to  wbleta 
I  refer.  I  want  you  to  know  Immediately  and 
accurately  the  potW""  of  my  Oovcmment 
In  thla  matter. 

In  our  iWenwT*~-  and  ezctaangea  on 
Berlin  and  other  Intemational  queetiona. 
the  one  thine  that  baa  moat  eonoeraed  me 
baa  been  the  poaaitaillty  that  your  Oovem- 
ment  would  not  eoneetly  understand  tbe 
wm  and  determination  of  the  United  States 
In  any  giren  situation,  since  I  have  not  as- 
sumed that  you  or  any  other  sane  man 
muM.  tai  thla  nuclear  age.  deliberately 
plui«e  the  world  taito  war  wbl^  it  la  crystal 
dear  no  country  could  win  and  wblcfa  could 
only  result  In  cataatrophlc  consequences  to 
the  whole  world.  Incbidlng  the  agtreasnr. 

At  our  meetlnc  In  Vienna  and  subsequent- 
ly. I  expressed  our  readiness  and  desire  to 
find,  throvh  peaceful  netotlatlon.  a  solu- 
tion  to  any  and  all  problems  that  dlrlde  us. 
At  the  same  time.  I  made  clear  that  In  view 
of  the  objectives  of  the  ideology  to  wbich 
you  adhere,  the  United  States  could  not  tol- 
erate sny  action  on  your  part  which  In  a 
major  way  disturbed  tbe  existing  orer-aU 
balance  of  power  In  the  world.  I  stated  that 
an  attempt  to  force  abandonment  of  our  re- 
nmnsHiitltins  mw«  commitments  In  Berlin 
would  onwtttute  such  an  action  and  that 
the  United  States  would  resist  with  aU  the 
power  at  Its  coaunand. 

It  waa  In  order  to  avoid  any  incorrect  as- 
sssmoent  on  the  part  of  your  Oovemment 
with  respect  to  Cuba  that  I  publicly  stated 
that  If  certain  developmenU  in  Cuba  took 
place,  tbe  United  States  would  do  whatever 
must  be  done  to  protect  its  own  security  and 
tbatoflUames. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion ezpresstaig  Its  support  of  this  declared 
pidlcy.  Despite  this,  the  rapid  development 
of  long-range  missile  bases  and  other  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  In  Cuba  has  proceed- 
ed. I  must  ten  you  that  the  United  States  is 
determined  that  this  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  hemisphere  be  removed.  At  tbe  same 
time.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  action  we 
are  ^ah'**w  Is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
remove  the  threat  to  the  security  of  tbe  na- 
tioiw  of  this  hemisphere.  The  fset  of  this 
mhrtimiim  respoPBt  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
basis,  however,  for  any  misjudgment  on 
your  part. 

I  hope  that  your  Oovenunent  wlU  refrain 
from  any  action  which  would  widen  or 
deepen  this  already  grave  crisis  and  that  we 
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can  agree  to  resunM  the  path  of  peaceful    sets  bound  for  the  shores  of  the  RepubUe  of 
negotiation.  Cuba. 

Sincerely, 


JonF. 

CaUMMAM 

ta,  IMS 

tnformal  tnauiatUm  * 
Ma.  VtmuBurr.  I  have  Just  received  your 
letter,  and  have  also  arqnahited  myself  with 
text  of  your  Speedi  of  October  S3  regarding 

Cuba. 

I  should  say  frankly  that  measures  out- 
lined In  your  statement  represent  serious 
threat  to  peace  and  security  of  peoples. 
United  States  has  openly  taken  path  of 
violatioa  of  Charter  of  United  Na- 
path  of  violation  of  taitematlonal 
of  freedom  of  navigation  on  high 
path  of  aggressive  actions  both  against 
Cuba  and  against  Soviet  Union. 

Statement  of  Oovemment  of  United 
States  America  cannot  be  evaluated  in  any 
other  way  than  as  naked  Interference  in  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Cuban  Republic  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  statea.  Charter  of  United 
NatlooB  and  Intemational  norms  do  not  give 
right  to  any  state  whatsoever  to  esUblish  In 
Intenwtlonal  waters  control  of  vessels 
bound  for  shores  of  Cuban  Republic 

It  is  self -understood  that  we  also  cannot 
recognise  right  of  United  States  to  esUbllsh 
control  over  armaments  essential  to  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba  for  strengthening  of  Its  defen- 
sive capacity. 

We  confirm  that  armaments  now  on  Cuba, 
tegardlem  of  rlaetifl'T**""  to  which  they 
belong,  are  destined  exclusively  for  defen- 
sive purposes.  In  order  to  secure  Cuban  Re- 
public from  attack  of  aggressor. 

I  hope  that  Oovnnment  of  United  States 
win  show  prudence  and  renounce  actions 
pursued  by  you.  which  could  lead  to  cata- 
strophic consequences  for  peace  throughout 
world. 

Viewpoint  of  Soviet  Oovemment  with 
regard  to  your  statement  of  October  33  is 
set  forth  in  statement  of  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment.«  which  is  being  conveyed  to  you 
through  your  smbassador  in  Moscow. 

N.  KBXnSBCBXV. 

OtfUHal  tmiuiation  * 

Moscow.  October  2i,  1H2. 

Ma.  Pusnarr  I  have  Just  received  your 
letter,  and  have  also  acquainted  myself  with 
the  text  of  your  speech  of  October  33  re- 
gardbogCuba. 

I  must  say  frankly  that  the  measures  indi- 
cated in  your  statement  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  peace  and  to  the  security  of  na- 
tions. Tbe  United  States  has  openly  takra 
the  path  of  grossly  violating  the  United  Na- 
Uons  Charter,  the  path  of  vtolatlng  taitema- 
tlonal norms  of  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  high  seas,  the  path  of  aggressive  actions 
both  against  Cuba  and  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  statement  by  tbe  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  undisguised  interference  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  states.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  and  intemational  norms 
give  no  right  to  any  sUte  to  taistltute  in 
intemational  waters  the  Inspection  of  ves- 


■  Tot  -~— .tn.>>.tj»i  to  tbe  Soviet  AmbMMdor 
at  VTMliliwtaa  at  •  pjB.  on  Oct  23.  1S63:  teat  had 
previoiMly  bMB  ielccrapbed  to  the  American  Bn- 
r  at  Mmoov  (or  rtBUltaneoui  dcU*ery  tliere. 
IT  PlwUmt  KanDadT*!  talerWao  and  tadto  ad- 
oa  Oct.  tX.  ltS3.  Me  Bouatn  of  Nov.  13, 
MM,Pl1U. 


•  Informal  tnnalatlon  by  tbe  American  Bmhair 
at  Moaoow  of  text  received  by  tbe  UnhST  from 
tbe  Soviet  roieisn  Mlniatry  at  1  pjn.  Moaeow  time 
oa  Oct.  33.  ISSX  and  traa«Bltted  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  telcsram  at  S  pjb.  Moacow  time 
(received  at  11:56  ajn..  Oct.  33.  Waahlnston  time). 

•  For  test,  aee  New  York  Ttma  of  Oct.  34.  IttX 
•Prepared  lUbaequenUy  by  tbe  Department  of 

State. 


And  naturally,  neither  can  we 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  eatabUsh 
oantnd  over  armaments  whldi  are  necessary 
lor  the  Republic  of  Cub*  to  strengthen  lU 
defeiMe  capability. 

We  reaffirm  that  the  armaments  which 
are  In  Cuba,  regaitOem  of  the  classification 
to  which  they  may  bdong.  are  Intended 
solely  for  defensive  purposes  tai  order  to 
secure  the  Republic  of  Cuba  agatawt  the 
attark  of  an  aggressor. 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment win  display  wisdom  and  renounce  the 
actions  pursued  by  you.  which  may  lead  to 
catastrophic  oonsequences  for  worid  peace. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
with  revtrd  to  your  statement  of  October  33 
Is  set  forth  tai  a  Statement  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment.  which  Is  being  transmitted  to 
you  through  your  Ambassador  at  Moscow. 
N.  KmusauHBV. 

raxsnoR  >— am's  —"*—'  or  octosbx  ss. 
less* 

[WASHonnoii,  October  23,  IMZi. 

Hum  Ma.  CHAmuin  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  twenty-third.  I  think  you 
win  recognlae  that  the  steps '  which  started 
the  current  dudn  of  events  was  the  action 
of  your  Oovemment  in  secretly  furnishing 
offensive  weapons  to  Cuba.  We  win  be  dis- 
cussing this  matter  In  the  Security  CoundL 
In  the  meantime.  I  am  oonoemed  that  we 
both  show  prudence  and  do  nothing  to  aUow 
events  to  make  the  situation  more  difficult 
to  control  than  It  already  is. 

I  hope  that  you  win  Issue  immediately  the 
necessary  Instructions  to  your  ships  to  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  quarantine,  the  basis 
of  which  was  estabUshed  by  the  vote  of  the 
Organteatlon  of  American  States  this  after- 
noon, and  which  wOl  go  taito  effect  at  1400 
hours  Oreenwich  time  October  twenty-four. 
Sincerely. 

Jomi  F.  Knnmrr. 

CBAmtAM  KHXOSHCBXV'S  MBSAOX  OF  OCTOBXK 
34.  ISSI 

Informal  tnnMUMon* 
Dbak  Mb.  PBXsioBirr  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  33,  famniarised  myself 
with  it  and  am  answering  you. 

Imagine.  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  poaed 
to  you  those  ultimative  conditions  which 
you  have  posed  to  us  by  your  action.  How 
would  you  have  reacted  to  this?  I  think  that 
you  would  have  been  Indignant  at  such  a 
step  on  our  part.  And  that  would  have  been 
comprehensible  to  us. 

Having  posed  these  conditions  to  us.  you, 
Mr.  President,  have  challenged  us.  Who 
asked  you  to  do  this?  By  what  right  have 
you  done  this?  Our  relations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  like  our  relations  with  other 
states,  regardless  of  what  sort  of  state  It 
may  be,  concern  only  the  two  countries  be- 
tween which  thoee  relations  exist.  And  if 
one  is  really  gotaig  to  talk  about  a  quaran- 
tine, referred  to  tai  your  letter,  it  can  be  es- 


•Test  trananltted  by  tbe  Department  of  State  to 
the  American  Bnbaaay  at  Moaoow  at  6:St  pjn. 
Waahlnston  time  on  Oct.  33,  1S63.  and  delivered  in 
Moaoow  at  7  ajn.,  Oct.  34.  Moaeow  time. 

'So  traiMmltted  to  the  American  Wiinhamy  at 
Moaeow,  but  earreeted  there  to  read  "atep". 

•  Inf omiat  tranalatlaa  by  the  American  TmhaMy 
at  Moaoow  of  text  reeehred  by  the  Bmbaaay  from 
the  Soviet  Poreisn  Ministry  at  11:30  pja.  Moaeow 
time  on  Oct.  34,  1*63.  and  tranwnltted  to  tbe  De- 
partment of  State  by  telesram  at  3  ajn..  Oct  3S. 
Moaoow'Ume  (received  at  t:34  pjn..  Oct  34.  Waah- 
lnston time). 
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taUWMd.  ieeordbw  to  aeeapted  taitcmatlan- 
al  praettoel  only  by  tiM  MTMBMifc  of  states 
between  ti|enadvsB,  and  mt  bgr  tiiy  sort  of 
third  party.  There  «xM,  for  onynplii.  «iar- 
antinea  on  agrleultaral  goodi  and  prodncts. 
But  tai  the  eaae  at  band,  the  qneatlaB  la  tai 
no  way  one  of  quarantliia,  but  rather  fli  fhr 
more  serious  things,  and  yon  yoiuaalf  un- 
derstand this. 

Tou.  Mr.  President,  are  not  dedailng 
quaranttngs.  but  advancing  an  uMwiatnm 
and  threataiing  that  mdeas  we  sobordlnato 
ourselves  to  your  dwnands.  yoo  vfll  vmt 
force.  CoiaMer  what  yoo  are  awtngl  And 
you  wish  (o  oonvtawe  ms  to  agree  to  tbW 
What  docg  agreement  with  aneh  '*?—'*'*■ 
mean?  thM  would  mean  to  guide  oosaelf  tai 
one's  reunions  with  other  ooontrles  not  by 
reason  but  to  taidulge  arbttraitaMSB.  Ton  are 
no  longer  Bppealtaig  to  leasBii.  but  wish  to 
InttanMateus. 

And.  Mr.  President.  I  eaimot  agree  with 
this  and  think  that  tai  your  heart  you  recog- 
nise that  1  am  oorreet  I  am  oonvlneed  that 
In  my  plao^  you  would  act  the  same  way. 

Referende  to  the  decirifHi  of  the  OrganlM- 
tkm  of  American  Statea  eauDot  tai  any  way 
substantiate  the  demands  now  advanced  by 
the  United  Statea.  This  ocgaalMtiaD  has  ab- 
solutdy  no  authority  or  basis  to  make  ded- 
doos  like  that  of  which  you  speak  tai  your 
letter.* 

Conaequently,  we  do  not  recognise  these 
decisions  Intemational  law  exists,  generally 
reoogntod  norms  of  oonduet  ezlat.  We 
firmly  support  the  principles  of  internation- 
al law.  strifctly  observe  the  norms  regulating 
navigation  on  the  hi^  ssas  and  in  Interna- 
tional waters.  We  obaem  these  norms  and 
enjoy  the  lighte  reoognlnd  by  aU  states. 

Tou  wish  to  oompel  us  to  renounce  the 
righto  that  every  sovereign  state  enjoys,  you 
are  attempting  to  legidate  tai  qusstkms  of 
taitematioaal  law,  you  are  trampling  upon 
the  generilly  accepted  norms  of  this  law. 
And  aU  thla  not  only  oat  at  hatred  for  the 
Cuban  pecgtie  and  Its  Outeinment.  but  also 
ssa  result  of  ooosideratloas  of  the  etoctkn 
nmwnpmtgn  |n  thc  USA.  What  morality.  wbaX 
law  can  Jgstify  sudi  an  approach  by  the 
American  Oovemment  to  intematlnnal  af • 
fatars?  Tou:  cannot  find  such  a  morality  and 
such  a  lawt  because  the  actlOBS  of  the  USA 
with  reganl  to  Cuba  are  outright  bandltiy, 
or.  if  you  Ike.  the  folly  ot  degwierate  impe- 
rialism. Uhfortunatdy.  the  peoplea  of  aU 
countries,  and  at  least  of  aU  the  American 
people"  c|m  suffer  gnvdy  fNm  such  fctUy. 
since  the  USA  has  fuUy  lost  Ita  former  inao- 
cesstbiUty  Mtta  the  advent  of  contemporary 
types  of  aitnament. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Presldsnt,  if  you  coolly 
weliAi  the  situatian  whidi  has  devdoped. 
not  giving  way  to  passkwa.  then  you  wiU  un- 
derstand ttiat  the  Soviet  Ubkm  cannot  fan 
to  reject  the  arbitrary  dfmande  of  the  USA. 
When  you  otmf ront  us  with  sudi  cuudltlMis. 
try  to  put  yoursdf  In  our  situatian  and 
think  ham  the  USA  would  react  to  theae 
conditions.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  somwmp 
had  attemlrted  to  dictate  conditions  of  this 
sort  to  yoM.  the  USA,  you  wouM  hare  reject- 
ed such  an  attempt.  And  we  also  say— Na 

The  Soviet  Oovemment  considers  that 
violation  of  freedom  of  the  um  of  interna- 
tional watfers  and  Intemational  air  qiaoe  is 
an  act  of  |Bggression.  pushing  mankind  to- 


•In  tbe  ttuaalan  orlsinal  tbe  four 
wlileh  f  oHoW  form  part  of  ttah  parasnpb-  See  tbe 
official  translation  below. 

■•Aa  received  by  telesram  In  Waahlnston  Tbe 
paaaase  abosld  read  "and  not  least  of  all  tbe  Ameri- 
can peopled  Compare  tbe  official  traaalatiaa 
below. 


the  abyss  of  a  wnld  mlaslle-nudear 
war.  Conaequently.  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
flaonot  gtre  instructions  to  the  captains  of 
Soviet  vessels  bound  for  Cuba  to  obaerre  the 
inatiuetlans  of  the  American  naval  forces 
blockading  that  island.  Tour  tawtnictions  >> 
to  Soviet  martaien  are  strictly  to  observe 
the  gmntirmny  reoogoiied  norms  of  naviga- 
tlon  in  International  waters  and  not  to  re- 
treat Crom  them  by  even  one  step.  And  If 
the  American  side  vidates  these  rules,  it 
must  reallae  what  sort  of  rwponslbnity  wffl 
rsst  on  it  In  that  case.  Of  course,  we  shaU 
not  be  simply  observers  of  piratical  actions 
of  American  ships  on  the  high  seas.  We  wiU 
then  be  forced  for  our  part  to  take  the 
measurss  which  we  deem  necessary  and  ade- 
qu^  in  order  to  protect  our  ri^ts.  For  this 
we  hare  aU  that  is  necessary. 

Respectfully  yours.  

N.  Kbbubbcbxv. 

Qigflciai  tmiubUton  ■* 

DisB  Mb.  PBxsniBn:  I  have  recdved  your 
letter  of  Octobo-  33.  bare  studied  it.  and  am 
answering  you. 

Just  Imagine.  Mr.  President,  that  we  had 
presented  you  with  the  conditions  of  an  ulti- 
matum which  you  hare  preeented  us  by 
your  action.  How  would  you  hare  reacted  to 
this?  I  think  that  you  would  have  been  in- 
dignant at  such  a  stiv  on  our  part.  And  this 
would  have  been  understandable  to  us. 

In  presenttaig  us  with  there  conditions, 
you.  Mr.  President,  hare  flung  a  challenge 
at  us.  Who  asked  you  to  do  this?  By  what 
rlilit  did  you  do  this?  Our  ties  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  like  our  rdatimis  with  other 
statea.  regardless  of  what  kind  of  states 
thqr  may  be.  concern  only  the  two  countries 
between  irtildi  there  relations  exist  And  if 
we  now  speak  of  the  quarantine  to  irtilch 
your  letter  refers,  a  quarantine  may  be  es- 
tabUshed. soconUng  to  accepted  internation- 
al practice,  only  by  agreonent  of  states  be- 
tween themsdves.  and  not  by  some  third 
party.  Quarantines  exist,  for  example,  on 
agrlcuttural  goods  and  products.  But  in  this 
caw  the  question  Is  in  no  way  one  of  quar- 
anUne.  but  rather  of  far  more  serious 
thtaigs.  and  you  yourself  understand  this. 

Tou,  Mr.  President,  are  not  dedaring  a 
quarantine,  but  rather  are  setting  forth  an 
ultimatum  and  threatening  that  if  ire  do 
not  glre  in  to  your  demands  you  wiU  um 
force  Consider  what  you  are  saying!  And 
you  want  to  persuade  me  to  sgree  to  tUs! 
What  would  It  mean  to  agree  to  there  de- 
mands? It  would  mean  guiding  oneself  in 
one's  rdatlons  with  other  countries  not  by 
reason,  but  by  submitting  to  arbitrariness. 
Tou  are  no  longer  appealing  to  reason,  but 
wish  to  intimidate  us. 

No.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  agree  to  this. 
and  I  think  that  in  your  own  heart  you  rec- 
ognlw  that  I  am  correct.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  my  place  you  would  act  the  same 
way. 

Referenre  to  the  decision  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  cannot  in  any  way 
substantiate  the  demands  now  advanced  by 
the  United  States.  This  Organisation  has 
absdutdy  no  auttunlty  or  basis  for  adm>t- 
Ing  deddons  sudi  ss  the  one  you  si>eak  of  in 
your  letter,  llierefore.  we  do  not  recognire 
there  decisions.  Intemational  law  exists  and 
universally  recognised  norms  of  conduct 
exist  We  flrmly  adhere  to  the  prindples  of 
Intemational  law  and  obwrve  strictly  the 


■■As  received  by  telesram  in  Washington.  The 
Rumlan  text,  however,  read  "Our  instructions."  See 
tbe  official  translation  below. 

■'Prepared  subsequently  by  the  Department  of 
Slate. 


which  regulate  navigatian  on  the 
high  sees,  in  Intemational  waters.  We  ob- 
serve there  norms  and  enjoy  Uxe  rlglite  rec- 
ognised by  aU  states. 

Tou  widi  to  compd  us  to  renounce  the 
righto  that  every  sovereign  state  enjoys,  you 
are  trying  to  legidate  in  questions  of  Inter- 
natinnal  law.  and  you  are  violating  the  unl- 
versally  accepted  norms  of  that  law.  And 
you  are  doing  an  this  not  only  out  of  hatred 
for  the  Cuban  people  and  ito  government 
but  also  bccanre  of  consideratians  of  the 
dectlon  campaign  in  the  United  States. 
What  morality,  what  law  can  Justify  such 
an  aptxoach  by  the  American  Oovemment 
to  international  affairs?  No  such  morality  or 
law  can  be  found,  becaure  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  Cuba  consti- 
tute outright  banditry  or,  if  you  like,  the 
folly  of  degenerate  impolallsm.  Unfortu- 
natdy  such  f dly  csn  bring  grave  suffering 
to  the  peoples  of  an  countries,  end  to  no 
lesser  degree  to  the  American  people  them- 
sdves. sinre  the  United  Statre  has  complete- 
ly lost  ito  former  isolation  with  the  advent 
at  modem  types  of  armament 

Therefore,  Mr.  President  if  you  coOly 
weigh  the  dtuation  wbkii  has  developed, 
not  giving  way  to  passJons.  you  wiU  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  fan  to 
reject  the  arbitrary  drmanrts  of  the  United 
States.  When  you  confront  us  with  such 
omditions.  try  to  put  yourself  in  our  pisoe 
and  ctmslder  how  the  United  States  would 
react  to  there  cimdltlons.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  if  someme  attempted  to  dictate  stmUar 
condltk»8  to  you— the  United  States— you 
would  reject  such  sn  sttempt  And  we  also 
say— no. 

The  Soviet  government  condders  that  the 
violation  of  the  freedom  to  lue  internation- 
al waters  and  intonatitmal  air  space  is  an 
act  of  aggression  which  pusim  mankind 
toward  the  abyss  of  a  world  nudear-missile 
war.  Theref<ne.  the  Soviet  Oovnnment 
cannot  instruct  the  captains  of  Soviet  ves- 
sels bound  for  Cuba  to  obserre  the  <nders  of 
Americsn  naval  forces  blockading  that 
Idand.  Our  instructitms  to  Soviet  mariners 
are  to  obserre  strictly  the  universally  ac- 
cepted norms  of  navi^tion  In  Intemational 
watos  and  not  to  retreat  aae  step  from 
them.  And  if  the  American  side  violates 
there  rules,  it  must  realire  what  rreponslbn- 
ity  wUl  rest  upon  It  in  that  caw.  Naturally 
we  wIU  not  stanply  be  bystandns  with 
regard  to  pb-atical  ads  by  American  ships 
on  the  high  seas.  We  wOl  then  be  forced  on 
our  part  to  take  the  measures  we  omsider 
necessary  and  adequate  In  ordn'  to  protect 
our  rights.  We  hare  everything  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Respectfully. 

N.  Kbbtishchbv. 

Moscow.  October  24. 1962. 

PBXSIDBHT  KXmnDT'S  MBSSAGB  OT  OCTOSOl  SS. 
19SS>* 

[Washihgtom.]  October  2S.  1992. 

Dbab  Mb.  Ckaibiuh:  I  hare  recdved  your 
letter  of  October  34.  and  I  regret  very  much 
that  you  stlU  do  not  amiear  to  understsnd 
what  it  is  that  has  moved  us  in  this  matter. 

The  sequence  of  events  Is  dear.  In  August 
there  were  reports  of  tanportant  shlpmento 
of  military  equipment  and  technicians  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Cuba.  In  early  Septem- 
ber I  Indicated  very  plataily  that  the  United 


"Text  communicated  to  tbe  Soviet  Embassy  at 
Washington  at  1:46  ajn.  Washington  time  on  Oct 
35,  1M3;  transmitted  to  tbe  American  Embassy  at 
Moacow  at  1:S9  am,  Oct  36.  Wastalngttm  time  for 
ddivery  also  in  Moacow. 
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states  would  regard  any  ahlpment  of  of  f en- 
atre  ariarniM  aa  incaenUng  tbe  graTcat 
taoea.  After  that  time,  thia  Oorenunent  re- 
ceived  the  moat  exidlcit  aawiranw  from 
your  Oofemment  and  tU  repreaentaUvea. 
both  publicly  and  prtrately.  that  no  offen- 
aive  wcapnm  were  betaic  aent  to  Cuba.  If 
you  win  renew  the  statement  tamed  by  Tasa 
In  September,  you  wfll  see  how  clearly  this 
aamranoe  was  glrai. 

In  i^ianoe  on  these  solemn  asauranoea  I 
urged  natraint  upon  thoae  in  this  country 
who  wen  urgHw  action  in  this  matter  at 
that  **->»  And  then  I  learned  beyond  doubt 
what  you  have  not  denled-namely.  that  aU 
theae  public  aasuianoca  were  false  and  that 
your  mOttaiy  people  had  set  out  recently  to 
estaUtah  a  set  of  misBlle  baaea  in  Cuba.  I  aak 
you  to  racogniae  deariy.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  waa  not  I  who  issued  the  first  challenge  in 
tt»i«  eaae.  and  that  in  the  light  of  this  record 
theee  acthrtttea  in  Cuba  required  the  re- 
mfvmsm  I  havr  »*mt»atr»A. 

I  repeat  my  regreat  that  these  events 
should  cause  a  deterioration  in  our  rela- 
tlona.  I  hope  that  your  Government  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  permit  a  resto- 
lattoo  of  the  earlier  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOBM  F.  Kkhhidt. 

CHAiaiiAii  mapacHKV's  mssuBt  or  octoasa 

ss.  isss 

tnformiul  (raiuIaMoii  '* 

Dcu  Ma.  Paaaisaai:  I  have  received  your 

letter  of  October  aS.  From  your  letter.  I  got 

the  feeling  that  you  have  some  undeistand- 

ing  of  the  situation  which  has  developed 

I  (some)  >•  seue  of  responsibaity.  I  value 


Now  we  have  already  publicly  exchanged 
our  evaluations  of  the  evenU  around  Cuba 
and  eadi  of  us  has  set  forth  his  explanation 
and  hta  understanding  of  theae  events.  Con- 
sequently. I  would  Judge  that,  apparently,  a 
rtmtlnuatV*'  of  an  exchange  of  opinions  at 
such  a  distance,  even  in  the  form  of  secret 
letten.  wlU  hardly  add  anything  to  that 
which  one  side  has  already  said  to  the 
other. 

I  think  you  will  understand  me  correctly 
if  you  are  really  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  Everytme  needs  peace: 
both  rapitalkt-  if  they  have  not  lost  their 
reason,  and.  still  more,  communists,  people 
who  know  how  to  value  not  only  their  own 
Uvea  but.  m<»«  than  anything,  the  Uves  of 
the  peo^ca.  We.  commiinlsta.  are  against  all 
wars  between  states  in  general  and  have 
been  dffwK"^  the  cause  of  peace  since  we 
came  into  the  world.  We  have  always  re- 
garded war  as  a  calamity,  and  not  as  a  game 
nor  as  a  meaiM  of  the  attainment  of  definite 
goala.  nor.  aU  the  more,  as  a  goal  in  itself. 
Our  goals  are  clear,  and  the  means  to  attain 
them  is  labor. 

It  is  thus  that  we.  Soviet  people,  and.  to- 
gether with  us.  other  peoples  as  weU.  under- 
stand the  questions  of  war  and  peace.  I  can. 
In  any  case,  firmly  say  this  for  the  peoples 
of  the  socialist  countries,  as  weU  ss  for  all 
Pfogrcsaive  people  who  want  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  frlendahlp  among  peoples. 

I  see.  Mr.  President,  that  you  too  are  not 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  snxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  world,  of  understanding,  and  of  what 


war  entails.'*  What  would  a  war  give  you? 
Tou  are  threatening  us  with  war.  But  you 
well  know  that  the  vwy  least  which  you 
would  receive  in  reply  would  be  that  you 
would  experience  the  same  consequences  as 
those  which  you  smt  us.  And  that  must  be 
dear  to  ua.  people  inveated  with  authority, 
trust,  and  responsibility.  We  must  not  suc- 
cumb to  intoxication  and  petty  paaslons.  re- 
gaidless  of  whether  elections  are  impending 
in  thla  or  that  country,  or  not  Impending. 
Theae  are  all  transient  things,  but  if  indeed 
war  should  break  out  then  it  would  not  be 
in  our  power  to  stop  it.  for  such  is  the  logic 
of  war.  I  have  partldpated  in  two  wan  and 
know  that  war  ends  when  it  has  rolled 
through  dtles  and  villagea.  everywhere 
sowing  death  and  destruction. 

In  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
and  the  Soviet  people.  I  assure  you  that 
your  condusions  regarding  offensive  weap- 
ons on  Cuba  are  groundless.  It  is  apparent 
from  what  you  have  written  me  that  our 
conceptions  are  differant  on  this  score,  or 
rather,  we  have  different  estimates  of  these 
or  those  military  means.  Indeed,  in  reality, 
the  same  forms  of  weapons  can  have  dlf f  er- 
ent  interpretationa. 

Tou  are  a  military  man  and.  I  hope,  will 
understand  me.  Let  us  take  for  example  a 
simple  cannon.  What  sort  of  means  is  this: 
offensive  or  defensive?  A  cannon  is  a  def «s- 
sive  means  U  it  is  set  up  to  defend  bound- 
aries or  a  fortified  area.  But  if  one  concen- 
tratea  artillery,  and  adds  to  It  the  necessary 
number  of  troopa.  thai  the  same  cannons 
do  become  an  off oisive  means,  because  they 
prepare  and  dear  the  way  for  infantry  to 
attack.  The  same  happens  with  missile-nu- 
dear  weapons  as  weU.  with  any  type  of  this 
weapon. 

You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  any  of 
our  means  on  Cuba  are  offensive.  However, 
let  us  not  quarrel  now.  It  is  apparent  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  convince  you  of  this.  But 
I  say  to  you:  you.  Mr.  President,  are  a  mili- 
tary f*"  and  should  understand:  can  one 
attack,  if  one  has  on  one's  territory  even  an 
enormous  quantity  of  mtasUes  of  various  ef- 
fective radiuses  and  various  power,  but 
using  only  theae  means.  These  missiles  are  a 
means  of  extermination  and  destruction. 
But  one  cannot  attack  with  these  missUes, 
even  nudear  missiles  of  a  power  of  100 
megatons  because  only  people,  troops,  can 
attack.  Without  people,  any  means  however 
powerful  cannot  be  offensive. 

How  can  one.  consequently,  give  such  a 
completely  incorrect  interpretation  as  you 
are  now  giving,  to  the  effect  that  some  sort 
of  means  on  Cuba  are  offensive.  AU  the 
means  located  there,  and  I  assure  you  of 
this,  have  a  defensive  character,  are  on 
Cuba  solely  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  and 
we  have  sent  them  to  Cuba  at  the  request  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  You.  however,  say 
that  these  are  offensive  means. 

But,  Mr.  President,  do  you  reaUy  seriously 
think  that  Cuba  can  attack  the  United 
States  and  that  even  we  together  with  Cuba 
can  attack  you  from  the  territory  of  Cuba? 
Can  you  reaUy  think  that  way?  How  is  it 
possible?  We  do  not  understand  this.  Has 
something  so  new  appeared  in  miUtary 
strategy  that  one  can  think  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attack  thus.  I  say  precisely  attack. 


14  Informal  tnnslstlao  by  tbe  American 

•t  Moaeaw  of  text  reeeiTed  by  the  Bnbamy  from 
the  8o*iK  Poreisn  MinlrtrT  at  4:43  pjn.  Uomxm 
time  on  Oct.  aS.  Xtn,  and  traiwmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  T  pjn.  Moscow  time  (received 
in  four  Mettens  between  S  and  9  pjn..  Oct.  36. 
WasMnstoa  time). 

■•  The  parentheaea  are  In  the  source  text. 


••  On  Oct.  27.  19es.  tile  Department  of  SUte  sent 
to  tJie  White  House  the  foUowins  corrected  version 
of  this  sentence:  "I  see.  Mr.  President,  that  you  too 
are  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
Uie  world,  of  understandlns  and  a  proper  evalua- 
tion of  the  character  of  contemporary  war  and  of 
what  war  entails." 


and  not  destroy,  since  barbarlana.  people 
who  have  loat  their  sense,  destroy. 

I  believe  that  you  have  no  basia  to  think 
this  way.  You  can  regard  us  with  distrust, 
but.  In  any  case,  you  can  be  calm  in  this 
regard,  that  we  are  of  sound  mind  and  un- 
derstand perfectly  weU  that  If  we  attack 
you.  you  wiU  req»ond  the  same  way.  But 
you  too  wUl  receive  the  same  that  you  hurl 
against  us.  And  I  think  that  you  also  under- 
stand this.  My  conversation  with  you  in 
Vienna  gives  me  the  ri^t  to  talk  to  you  this 

This  indlcatea  that  we  are  normal  people, 
that  we  correctly  understand  and  correctly 
evaluate  the  situation.  Conaequently.  how 
can  we  permit  the  incorrect  actions  which 
you  aacribe  to  us?  Only  lunatics  or  suicides, 
who  themselves  want  to  perish  and  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  world  before  they  die.  could 
do  this.  We.  however,  want  to  Uve  and  do 
not  at  aU  want  to  destroy  your  country.  We 
want  snnething  quite  different:  to  compete 
with  your  country  on  a  peaceful  basis.  We 
quarrel  with  you.  we  have  differences  on 
ideological  questions.  But  oiv  view  of  the 
world  consisU  In  this,  that  ideological  ques- 
tions, as  weU  as  economic  problems,  should 
be  solved  not  by  miUtary  meana.  they  must 
be  solved  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  competi- 
tion, i.e..  as  this  Is  understood  in  capitaUst 
society,  on  the  basis  of  competition.  We 
have  proceeded  and  are  proceeding  from  the 
fact  that  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the 
two  different  sodal-poUtical  systems,  now 
existing  in  the  world,  is  necessary,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  assure  a  stable  peace.  That  is 
the  sort  of  prindple  we  hold. 

You  have  now  proclaimed  piratical  meas- 
ures, which  were  employed  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  ships  proceeding  in  internation- 
al waters  were  attacked,  and  you  have  caUed 
this  "a  quarantine"  aroimd  Cuba.  Otir  ves- 
sels, apparently.  wiU  soon  enter  the  sone 
which  your  Navy  Is  patroUlng.  I  assure  you 
that  these  vessels,  now  bound  for  Cuba,  are 
carrying  the  most  innocent  peaceful  car- 
goes. Do  you  really  think  that  we  only 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  carriage  of  so- 
caUed  offensive  weapons,  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bomba?  Although  perhaps  your  mUitary 
people  imagine  that  theae  (cargoes)"  are 
some  sort  of  special  type  of  weapon,  I  assure 
you  that  they  are  the  most  ordinary  peace- 
ful products. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  let  us  show 
good  sense.  I  assure  you  that  on  those  ships, 
which  are  bound  for  Cuba,  there  are  no 
weapons  at  aU.  Tbe  weapons  which  were 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  Cuba  are  al- 
ready there.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  there 
were  not  any  shipments  of  weapons  at  aU. 
No,  there  were  such  shipments.  But  now 
Cul>a  has  already  received  the  necessary 
means  of  defense. 

I  dont  know  whether  you  can  imderstand 
me  and  beUeve  me.  But  I  should  like  to  have 
you  beUeve  In  yourself  and  to  agree  that 
one  cannot  give  way  to  passions;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  control  them.  And  in  what  direction 
are  events  now  developing?  If  you  stop  the 
vessels,  then,  ss  you  yourself  know,  that 
would  be  piracy.  If  we  started  to  do  that 
with  regard  to  your  ships,  then  you  would 
also  be  ss  indignant  as  we  and  the  whole 
world  now  are.  One  cannot  give  another  in- 
terpreUtion  to  such  actions,  because  one 
cannot  legalise  lawlessness.  If  this  were  per- 
mitted, then  there  would  be  no  peace,  there 
would  also  be  no  peaceful  coexistence.  We 
shoud  then  be  forced  to  put  into  effect  the 


'  The  parenthcMt  are  in  tlie  source  text. 


I  of  a  defcnalve  character 
to  protect  our  Intcreata  In  aooacdanoe  with 
international  law.  Why  sboold  this  be  done? 
To  what  would  all  this  lead? 

Let  ua  nMmaliw  retatJona,  We  have  re- 
oehred  an  appeal  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
General  of  the  UN.  D  TDant.  with  bis  pro- 
posals. I  tanve  atavady  anawerad  him.  HIa 
iHQpoaals  obme  to  this,  that  our  aide  should 
not  tianapbrt  armaments  ci  any  kind  to 
Cuba  during  a  certain  period  of  time.  whOe 
negottetioog  are  being  wmducted-and  we 
are  ready  to  enter  sudi  necotlattoaa— and 
the  other  aide  ahould  not  undertake  any 
aort  of  piratical  actloaa  agalnat  vssaels  en- 
gaged In  mtvlgatlon  on  tbe  hitfi  aeaa.  I  oon- 
sldor  these  propoaala  reaaonahie.  Ttala  would 
be  a  way  out  of  tbe  altiiatlan  which  baa 
been  created,  whldi  would  give  tbe  people 
the  poasibdlty  of  breatbinc  calmly.'*  Tou 
have  askea  what  happened,  what  evoked 
the  ddivery  of  weapons  to  Cuba?  Tou  have 
spoken  abqut  this  to  our  lOnlster  of  For- 
eign Affaitt  I  wOl  tdl  you  frankly.  Mr. 
Preaident.  what  evoked  It 

We  were  Very  grieved  by  tbe  f  aet-I  spoke 
about  it  in  Vienna— that  a  landing  took 
place,  that  an  attack  on  Cuba  waa  commit- 
ted, as  a  result  of  wlitch  many  Cubana  per- 
iahed.  Tou  yourself  told  me  then  that  this 
had  been  a  mistake.  I  respected  that  explar 
nation.  Toil  repeated  It  to  me  several  thnca. 
pointing  oi*  that  not  everybody  occupying  a 
high  poeitlDn  would  admoaiedge  hia  mis- 
takes as  ydu  had  done.  I  vataae  such  frank- 
ness. For  my  part.  I  told  you  that  we  too 
possess  no  less  courage;  we  also  acknowl- 
edged those  mM'^*"  which  bad  been  com- 
mitted durfag  the  hlstonr  of  our  state,  and 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  shandy  con- 
demned them. 

If  you  i*e  really  concerned  about  the 
peace  and  Welfare  of  your  people,  and  this  Is 
your  respohxIbiUty  aa  President,  then  I.  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  OouncQ  of  Ministoa. 
am  concerned  for  my  people.  Moreover,  the 
preanvatiati  of  worid  peace  ahould  be  our 
Joint  concern,  since  If.  under  contemporary 
conditions,  war  should  break  out.  It  would 
be  a  war  not  only  between  the  reciprocal 
claima.  but  a  worldwide  crud  and  destruc- 
tive war.'* 

Why  have  we  proceeded  to  assist  Cuba 
with  miUtafy  and  economic  aid?  The  answer 
is:  we  have  proceeded  to  do  ao  only  for  rea- 
atms  of  hutnanitarianlsm.  At  one  time,  otir 
people  Itself  had  a  revolution,  i^ien  Ruasia 
was  stiU  a  badnrard  country.  We  w««  at- 
tacked theh.  We  were  the  target  of  attack 
by  many  countriea.  The  USA  partldpated  in 
that  adventure.  This  has  been  recorded  by 
participants  in  the  aggression  against  our 
country.  A  whole  book  has  been  written 
about  this  by  General  [WDllam  Sidney] 
Graves,  who.  at  that  time,  commanded  the 
US  expeditionary  coipa.  Graves  called  It 
"The  American  Adventure  in  Siberia". 

We  know  how  difficult  It  la  to  accomplish 
a  revolution  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  recon- 
struct a  coimtry  on  new  foundations,  We 
sincerely  sympathize  with  Cuba  and  the 


'•  In  the  corrections  to  this  mesaase  which  the 
Department  of  State  sent  to  the  White  Booae  on 
Oct.  71. 1963.  it  was  indicated  that  a  new  pancrapta 
should  start  St  thU  point. 

»On  Oct.  tt.  1M3,  tbe  Department  of  State  sent 
to  the  Whitel  House  the  foUowtnc  corrected  version 
of  this  sentence:  "Iforeover  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  should  be  our  Joint  eonoem.  sinee  if. 
under  conteaiporary  ooodltlaaa.  war  should  break 
out,  it  would  be  a'war  not  only  between  tlie  Soviet 
Onion  and  the  USA.  between  wImoi.  atrletly  spealc- 
ix«.  are  no  rtciprocal  claima,  but  a  worldwide  cruel 
and  destructive  war." 


Cuban  people,  but  we  are  not  interfering  in 
qucations  of  dnnestic  structure,  we  are  not 
Intetfeitng  in  their  affairs.  The  Soviet 
Unkm  desires  to  help  the  Cubans  buOd  their 
life  as  they  themselves  wish  and  that  others 
should  not  hinder  them. 

Tou  once  said  that  the  United  States  wss 
not  preparing  an  invasion.  But  you  also  de- 
dared  that  you  sympathised  with  the 
Cuban  oounterrevolutionary  emigrants,  that 
you  wappoxi  them  and  would  help  than  to 
realiie  their  plans  against  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.  It  is  also  not  a  secret  to 
anyone  that  the  threat  of  armed  attack,  ag- 
gression, has  constantly  hung,  and  contin- 
uea  to  hang  over  Cuba.  It  was  only  this 
which  tanpeUed  us  to  respond  to  the  request 
of  tbe  Cuban  government  to  furnish  it  aid 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  defensive  car 
padty  of  this  country. 

If  assurances  were  given  by  the  President 
and  tbe  government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  USA  itself  would  not  participate  in 
an  attack  on  CulMt  and  would  restrain 
others  from  actions  of  this  sort,  if  you 
would  recaU  your  fleet,  this  would  immedi- 
ately change  everjrthing.  I  am  not  speaking 
for  FMel  Castro,  but  I  think  that  he  and  the 
government  of  Cuba,  evidently,  would  de- 
dare  demobilisation  and  would  appeal  to 
the  people  to  get  down  to  peaceful  labor. 
Then.  too.  the  question  of  armaments  would 
disappear,  since,  if  there  is  no  threat,  then 
armaments  are  a  burden  for  every  people. 
Then.  too.  the  question  of  the  destruction, 
not  on^  of  the  armaments  which  you  caU 
offensive,  but  of  aU  other  armaments  ss 
wdl.  would  look  different. 

I  spoke  In  the  name  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Nations  and  introduced 
a  propoaal  for  the  disbandment  of  aU  armies 
and  for  the  destruction  of  aU  armaments. 
How  then  can  I  now  count  on  those  arma- 
ments? 

Aimaments  bring  only  disasters.  When 
one  accumulates  them,  this  damages  the 
economy,  and  if  one  puts  them  to  use.  then 
they  destroy  people  on  Iwth  sides.  Conse- 
quently, only  a  »wi<»w«w  can  beUeve  that  ar- 
maments are  the  principal  meamt  in  the  life 
of  aodety.  No,  they  are  an  enforced  loss  of 
human  energy,  and  what  is  more  are  for  the 
destruction  of  man  himself.  If  people  do  not 
show  wisdom,  then  in  the  fiiua  analysis  they 
wlU  come  to  a  clash,  like  blind  moles,  snd 
then  reciprocal  extermiiuiti<m  wiU  begiiL 

Let  us  therefore  show  statesmanlike 
wisdom.  I  propose:  we.  for  our  part,  wiU  de- 
dare  that  our  ships,  bound  for  Cuba.  wiU 
not  carry  any  kind  of  armaments.  You 
would  declare  that  the  United  States  wiU 
not  invade  Cuba  with  its  forces  and  wlU  not 
support  any  sort  of  forces  which  might 
intend  to  carry  out  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 
Then  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  our 
miUtanr  medalists  in  Cuba  would  disappear. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  you  to  weigh 
weU  what  the  aggrnsive.  piratical  actions, 
which  you  have  declared  the  USA  intends  to 
caiTy  out  In  international  waters.  woiUd 
lead  to.  You  yourself  know  that  any  sensible 
man  simply  cannot  agree  with  this,  cannot 
recognize  your  right  to  such  actions. 

If  you  did  this  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  ^m'f^^^'^ng  of  war,  weU  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  else  is  left  to  us  but  to 
accept  this  chaUenge  of  yours.  If,  however, 
you  have  not  lost  your  self-control  and  sen- 
sibly conceive  what  this  might  lead  to,  then, 
Mr.  ftoident.  we  and  you  ought  not  now  to 
puU  on  the  aids  of  the  rope  in  which  you 
have  tied  the  knot  of  war.  because  tbe  more 
tbe  two  of  us  puU,  the  tighter  that  knot  wiU 
be  tied.  And  a  moment  may  come  when  that 


knot  WiU  be  tied  so  tight  that  evoi  he  who 
tied  it  wiU  not  have  the  strength  to  untie  it. 
and  then  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  cut  that 
knot.  And  what  that  wotdd  mean  is  not  for 
me  to  explain  to  you,  because  you  yourself 
understand  perf ecUy  of  what  terriUe  forces 
our  coimtries  dispose. 

ConsequenUy,  if  there  is  no  intention  to 
tighten  that  knot  and  thereby  to  doom  the 
world  to  the  catastrophe  of  thermonudear 
war,  then  let  us  not  only  relax  the  forces 
pulling  on  tbe  ends  of  the  rope,  let  us  take 
measures  to  untie  that  knot.  We  are  ready 
fortius. 

We  welcome  aU  forces  which  stand  on  po- 
sitims  of  peace.  Consequently.  I  expressed 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Betrand  RusseU.  too.  who 
manifests  alarm  and  concern  for  the  fate  of 
the  world,  and  I  readily  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of 
the  UN.  U  Thant. 

There,  Mr.  Presidait,  are  my  thoughts, 
which,  if  you  agreed  with  them,  could  put 
an  end  to  that  tense  situation  which  is  dis- 
turbing all  peoples. 

These  thoughts  are  dictated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  rdieve  the  situaticm.  to  remove  the 
threat  of  war. 

Respectfully  yours. 

N.  Kbbushchkv. 

Omaal  traruUUUM  *" 

Desk  Mr.  PazsniKira:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  25.  From  your  letter  I  got 
the  feeling  that  you  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  which  has  develop^ 
and  a  sense  of  responsibiUty.  I  appreciate 
this. 

By  now  we  have  already  publldy  ex- 
changed our  assessments  of  the  events 
around  Cuba  and  each  of  us  has  set  forth 
his  explanation  and  his  interpretation  of 
these  events.  Therefore.  I  would  think  that. 
evidenUy,  continuing  to  exchange  opinions 
at  such  a  distance,  even  in  the  form  of 
secret  letters,  would  probably  not  add  any- 
thing to  what  one  side  has  already  said  to 
the  other. 

I  think  you  wiU  understand  me  correctiy 
if  you  are  reaUy  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  Everyone  needs  peace:  both 
capitalists,  if  they  have  not  lost  their 
reason,  and  aU  the  more,  communists— 
people  who  know  how  to  value  not  only 
their  own  Uves  but.  above  aU  else,  tbe  life  of 
nations.  We  communists  are  sgainst  any 
wars  between  states  at  aU,  and  have  beoi 
defending  the  cause  of  peace  ever  since  we 
came  into  the  world.  We  have  always  re- 
garded war  as  a  calamity,  not  as  a  game  or  a 
means  for  achieving  particular  purposes, 
much  less  as  a  goal  in  itself.  Our  goals  are 
dear,  and  the  means  of  achieving  them  is 
work.  War  is  our  enemy  and  a  calamity  for 
lUl  nations. 

This  is  how  we  Soviet  people,  snd  togeth- 
er with  us.  other  peoples  as  well,  interpret 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  I  can  say  this 
with  assurance  at  least  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Socialist  countries,  as  weU  as  for  aU  pro- 
gressive people  who  want  peace,  hmipiness. 
and  friendship  among  nations. 

I  can  see,  Mr.  President,  that  you  also  are 
not  without  a  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  the  world,  not  without  an  understanding 
and  correct  assessment  of  the  nature  of 
modem  warfare  and  what  war  entails.  What 
good  would  a  war  do  you?  You  threaten  us 
with  war.  But  you  weU  know  that  the  very 
least  you  would  get  in  response  would  be 
what  you  had  given  us;  you  would  suffer  the 


'"Prepared  subsequently  by  the  Department  of 
State. 
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.  Ami  that  mmt  be  dear 

I  with  MittMrtty.  trart 

.  We  murt  not  nocumb  to 

I  and  petty  pMriom.  ragwd- 

■  are  foctlwoaainc  in 

,„_  ,„ , .  Ttteee  are  aU  tnait- 

tory  ttitam.  bat  ataould  war  Indeed  break 
out.  It  woold  not  be  In  our  power  to  eontatn 
or  atop  It.  tar  aoeb  la  tbe  logic  of  war.  I  have 
taken  part  In  two  van.  and  I  know  that  war 
tr**  only  when  It  haa-roOed  through  dttee 
and  Tilli«ee  aowtiw  death  and  deetniction 
everywlMre.  .  »  _ 

I  -1 jou  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Oov- 

oment  and  the  aovlet  people  that  your  ar- 
guBMOta  regarding  offenBtve  weapone  In 
Cul»  are  utterly  unfounded.  FMni  what  you 
iMve  written  me  It  le  obvtoue  that  our  Inter- 
latilatlw  on  thli  point  are  different,  or 
rather  that  we  have  different  deflnittona  for 
one  type  o<  military  meana  or  another.  And 
Indeed,  the  aaaae  typea  of  armamenU  may 
In  aetoaUty  have  different  Interpretatkne. 

Too  are  a  military  man.  and  I  hope  you 
wm  nndaratand  me.  Let  ua  take  a  simple 
wMWMi  for  liMtanee.  What  kind  of  a  weapon 
li  It— off eulve  or  defenetver  A  caiman  la  a 
defentve  araiinn  If  it  la  aet  up  to  defend 
boundarlca  or  a  fortified  area.  But  when  ar- 
tillery to  eonoentiated  and  lupplemented  by 
an  appropriate  number  of  troopa.  then  the 
—1—  fMMMi  Will  have  become  an  offensive 
wraprni.  since  they  prepare  and  clear  the 
way  for  Infantry  to  advance.  The  mme  is 
true  for  nuclear  mlasfle  weapons,  for  any 
type  of  theee  weapooa. 

Tou  are  —'-♦^fc^""  If  you  think  that  any  of 
our  ainamenta  in  Cuba  are  offensive.  How- 
ever, let  na  not  argue  at  this  point.  Evident- 
ly. I  Shan  not  be  able  to  convince  you.  But  I 
ten  you:  Tou.  Mr.  PreaMent.  are  a  miUtary 
mil  and  you  must  understand:  How  can  you 
possibly  launch  an  offensive  even  U  you 
bave  an  enormous  niunber  of  missiles  of 
various  ranges  and  power  on  your  territory. 
iMJwy  ttirar  weapons  alone?  These  missUes 
are  a  means  of  annihilation  and  destruction. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  launch  an  offensive 
by  meana  of  theee  missUes.  even  nuclear 
mteOes  of  100  megaton  yield,  because  it  Is 
only  people— troops— who  can  advance. 
Without  people  any  weapons,  whatever 
their  power,  cannot  be  offensive. 

How  can  you.  therefore,  give  this  com- 
pletely wrong  interpretation,  which  you  are 
now  giving,  that  some  weapons  in  Cuba  are 
offensive,  as  you  say?  AU  weapons  there— 
and  I  assure  you  of  this— are  of  a  defensive 
nature;  they  are  in  Cuba  solely  for  purposes 
of  defense,  and  we  have  sent  them  to  Cuba 
at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Oovemment. 
And  you  say  that  they  are  offensive  weap- 


But.  Mr.  Presklent.  do  you  reaUy  seriously 
think  that  Cuba  oould  launch  an  offensive 
upon  the  United  Statca  and  that  even  we, 
togethn  with  Cuba,  could  advance  against 
you  from  Cuban  territory?  Do  you  really 
think  so?  How  can  that  be?  We  do  not  un- 
derstand. Surely,  there  has  not  been  any 
such  new  development  in  mlUtary  strategy 
that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  advance  that  way.  And  I  mean  ad- 
vance, not  deatror.  for  thoae  who  destroy 
are  barbariana.  people  who  have  lost  their 
sanity. 

I  hold  that  you  have  no  grounds  to  think 
so.  Tou  may  regard  us  with  distrust,  but  you 
can  at  any  rate  rest  assured  that  we  are  of 
sound  mind  and  understand  perfectly  well 
that  if  we  launch  an  offensive  sgalnst  you. 
you  wm  respond  in  kind.  But  you  too  wiU 
gK  In  response  whatever  you  throw  at  us. 
And  I  think  you  understand  that  too.  It  is 


our  ilhriMrinn  in  l^enna  that  glvea  me  the 
right  to  apeak  thla  way. 

Thli  ImWrf*—  that  we  are  sane  people, 
that  we  understand  and  aaaess  the  situation 
oometly.  How  oould  we.  then.  aUow  Cour- 
sdveal  ■■  the  wrong  aettona  which  you  aa- 
eribe  to  us?  Only  lunatka  or  suleklea.  who 
tfacBMelvca  want  to  periah  and  before  they 
die  destroy  the  world,  could  do  this.  But  we 
want  to  Uv«  and  by  no  means  do  we  want  to 
destroy  your  country.  We  want  aomethlng 
quite  different:  to  compete  with  your  coun- 
try In  a  peac^ul  ei>deavor.  We  argue  with 
you:  we  have  differences  on  Ideotoglcal 
queatlMM.  But  our  concept  of  the  world  Is 
that  queations  of  ideology,  as  weU  as  eco- 
nomic problems,  shoukl  be  settled  by  other 
%ft^n  military  means;  they  must  be  solved  in 
peaceful  oontaat.  or  as  this  is  Interpreted  in 
capitalM  society— by  competition.  Our 
premtoe  has  been  and  remalna  that  peaceful 
ooezlstenoe  of  two  different  sociopolitical 
systems— a  reality  of  our  world— Is  essenrial. 
and  ttiat  It  is  fsarntisl  to  ensure  lasting 
peace.  These  are  the  principles  to  iriilcfa  we 
adhere. 

Tou  have  now  dedared  piratkad  measures, 
the  kind  that  were  practiced  in  the  Middle 
Agea  when  ships  passing  through  interna- 
tional waters  were  attacked,  and  you  have 
called  this  a  "quarantine"  around  Cuba. 
Our  masrln  wiU  probably  soon  enter  the 
aooe  patrolled  by  your  Navy.  I  assure  you 
tHat  the  ?rasrls  which  are  now  headed  for 
Cuba  are  carrying  the  most  innocuous 
peaceful  caigoea.  Do  you  really  think  that 
aU  we  spend  our  time  on  is  transporting  so- 
called  offensive  weapons,  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs?  Even  though  your  mOltary 
people  may  poasibly  imagine  that  theae  are 
some  special  kind  of  weapons.  I  assure  you 
that  they  are  the  most  ordinary  kind  of 
peaceful  gooda. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  let  us  show  good 
sense.  I  assure  you  that  the  ships  bound  for 
Cuba  are  carrying  no  armaments  at  all.  The 
armaments  needed  for  the  defense  of  Cuba 
are  already  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  have  been  no  shipments  of  armaments 
at  aU.  No.  there  were  such  shipments.  But 
now  Cuba  has  already  obtained  the  neces- 
sary weapons  for  defense. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  under- 
stand me  and  believe  me.  But  I  wish  you 
would  beUeve  yourself  and  agree  that  one 
should  not  ^ve  way  to  one's  passims;  that 
one  should  be  master  of  them.  And  what  dl- 
recticm  are  evenU  taking  now?  If  you  begin 
stopping  vessels  it  would  be  piracy,  as  you 
yourself  know.  If  we  should  start  doing  this 
to  your  ships  you  would  be  Just  as  indignant 
as  we  and  the  whole  wortd  are  now  iiMllg- 
nant.  Such  actions  cannot  be  interpreted 
otherwise,  because  Uwlesaness  caimot  be  le- 
galized. Were  this  aUowed  to  happen  then 
there  would  be  no  peace:  nor  would  there  be 
peaceful  coexistence.  Then  we  would  be 
forced  to  take  the  necessary  measurea  of  a 
defenalve  nature  wlUch  would  protect  our 
interests  in  accordance  with  International 
Uw.  Why  do  this?  What  would  it  aU  lead  to? 

Let  us  normalise  relations.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  appeal  from  U  Thant.  Acting  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  UJf..  containing  his 
propooala.  I  have  already  answered  him.  His 
propoaals  are  to  the  effect  that  our  side  not 
ship  any  armaments  to  Cuba  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  whUe  negotiatkms  are  being 
conducted— and  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations— and  the  other  side 
not  undertake  any  piratical  action  against 

vessels  navigating  on  the  high  seas.  I  consid- 
er these  proposals  reasonable.  This  would 
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be  a  way  out  of  the  situtatiaa  which  has 
evolved  that  would  give  nattona  a  chanoe  to 
brsMthe  eaaOy. 

Tou  asked  what  happened,  what  prompt- 
ed aiianraii  to  be  suppUed  to  Cuba?  Tou 
spoke  of  P***  to  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  win  ten  you  frankly.  Mr.  Preaident. 
what  prompted  It. 

We  were  very  grieved  by  the  f aet-I  spoke 
of  this  In  Vienna— that  a  landing  was  effect- 
ed and  an  attack  made  on  Cuba,  aa  a  result 
of  which  many  Cubana  were  kiUed.  Tou 
youraelf  told  me  then  that  this  had  been  a 
tpM*^*  I  regarded  that  explanation  with 
reopeet  Tou  repeated  It  to  me  several  times, 
hinting  that  not  everyone  occupying  a  high 
poattkm  would  acknowledge  his  mistakes  as 
you  did.  I  appreciate  such  frankneoa.  For 
my  part  I  told  you  that  we  too  pomes  no 
Icaa  courage;  we  have  also  acknowledged  the 
m^f^ffc^  which  have  been  made  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  stat^  and  have  not  only  ac- 
knowledged them  but  have  sharply  con- 
demned them. 

Whfle  you  really  are  concerned  for  peace 
and  for  the  welfare  of  your  people— and  this 
Is  your  duty  as  Preaident— I.  as  Chairman  of 
the  CouncU  of  Ministers,  am  concerned  for 
my  people.  Furthermore,  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace  should  be  our  Joint  con- 
cern, since  if  war  broke  out  under  modem 
conditions,  it  would  not  be  Just  a  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  which  actually  have  no  contentlcms 
between  them,  but  a  world-wide  war.  cruel 
and  destructive. 

Why  have  we  undertaken  to  render  such 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Cuba?  The 
answer  is:  we  have  done  so  cmly  out  of  hu- 
manitarian considerations.  At  one  time  our 
people  accomplished  its  own  revolution, 
when  RussU  was  stfll  a  backward  country. 
Then  we  were  attadted.  We  were  the  target 
of  attack  by  many  countriea.  The  United 
States  took  part  in  that  affair.  This  has 
been  documented  by  the  partkdpante  In  ag- 
greasion  against  our  counUy.  An  entire  book 
has  been  written  on  this  by  General  Graves, 
who  commanded  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  at  that  time.  Graves  entitled  It 
American  Adventure  in  Siberia. 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish 
a  revolution  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  rebuild 
a  country  on  new  principles.  We  sincerely 
sympathise  with  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
people.  But  we  do  not  interfere  in  questions 
of  internal  organisation;  we  are  not  interfer- 
ing In  their  affairs.  The  Soviet  Unicm  wants 
to  help  the  Cubans  build  their  life,  as  they 
themselves  desire,  so  that  others  would 
leave  them  alone. 

Tou  said  once  that  the  United  States  is 
not  preparing  an  Invasion.  But  you  have 
also  declared  that  you  sympathise  with  the 
Cuban  counterrevolutionary  emigrants,  sup- 
port them,  and  wiU  help  them  in  carrying 
out  their  plans  against  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  Nor  U  It  any  secret  to  anyone 
that  the  constant  threat  of  armed  attadt 
and  aggression  has  hung  and  eontinuea  to 
hang  over  Cuba.  It  is  only  this  that  has 
prompted  us  to  respond  to  the  request  of 
the  Cuban  Oovemment  to  extend  it  our  aid 
In  strengthening  the  defense  capability  of 
that  country. 

If  the  Preaident  and  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statea  would  give  their  assurances 
that  the  United  SUtea  would  itaelf  not  take 
part  in  an  attadc  upon  Cuba  and  would  re- 
strain others  from  such  action;  if  you  recaU 
your  Navy— this  would  immediately  change 
everything.  I  do  not  speak  for  Fidel  Castro, 
but  I  think  that  he  and  the  Government  of 
Cuba  would,  probably.  aniMunoe  a  demobUl- 
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Mttan  and  would  eaU  upon  Ute  people 
iwrMtxM.  iMaoetttl  work.  Tben  the 
tk»  of  anaaments  would  aim  be  otoviatad. 
beeanae  irtign  tha«  la  no  threat,  amamenU 
are  only  m  burden  for  any  people.  This 
wouM  also  diange  the  approadi  to  the  qnea- 


Uon  of  dealiuyiug  not  odiy  the 

whldi  you  <aU  offensive^  but  of  every  other 

kind  of  armament. 

I  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Government  at  the  United  MattaiB  and  in- 
troduced a  propoaal  to  disband  aU  aimlea 
and  to  destary  aU  weapone.  How  then  can  I 
stake  my  dAims  on  these  waapona  now? 

Atmamenis  bring  only  iWaaslHri.  Aoeum- 
latlng  than  damagaa  the  acwnnmy.  and  put- 
ting them  to  use  would  dealroy  people  on 
both  sides.  Therefore,  only  a  madman  can 
beUeve  that  armamenta  are  the  prlndpal 
means  in  tl|»  llf e  of  society.  No.  they  are  a 
forced  waatfe  of  human  energy,  mient,  more- 
over, on  the  destrvettai  of  man  hlinsdf .  If 
people  do  not  display  wladom.  they  wiU 
eventuaUy  readi  the  point  where  they  wUl 
dash,  like  Wind  nudes,  and  then  mutual  an- 
nihilation WOl  commence. 

Let  us  ttierefore  disiriay  statesmanlike 
wisdom.  I  ikopose:  we.  for  our  part,  wOl  de- 
clare that  our  ships  bound  for  Cuba  are  not 
carrying  any  armamenta.  Tou  wfll  dedare 
that  the  Uitlted  Statea  wfll  not  Invade  Cuba 
with  Its  tilKVs  and  wOl  not  support  any 
otho-  f  oroea  which  might  Intend  to  invade 
Cuba.  Then  the  necessity  for  the  preaenoe 
of  our  mUltary  specialists  in  Cuba  wiU  be 
obviated. 

Mr.  Presklent.  I  appeal  to  you  to  weigh 
carefuny  what  the  aagiwilw.  piratical  ac- 
tions which  you  have  annoimfied  the  United 
States  intends  to  carry  out  tai  international 
waters  woilld  lead  to.  Tou  youiadf  know 
that  a  sendble  person  simidy  cannot  agree 
to  this,  cannot  recognise  your  right  to  such 
action. 

If  you  have  done  this  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards unleashing  war— wdl  then— evidently 
nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  accept 
this  ehaUeoge  of  youn.  If  you  have  not  lost 
command  to  yoursdf  and  reaUae  dearly 
what  this  could  lead  to.  then.  Mr.  Presklent. 
you  and  I  should  not  now  puU  on  the  ends 
of  the  rope  in  which  you  have  tied  a  knot  of 
war.  becauge  the  harder  you  and  I  pull,  the 
tighter  thlg  knot  wOl  become.  And  a  time 
may  come  when  this  knot  Is  tied  so  tight 
that  the  poaon  who  tied  It  Is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  untying  it,  and  then  the  knot  wlU 
have  to  be  cut.  What  that  would  mean  I 
need  not  explain  to  you.  becauae  you  your- 
self understand  perfectly  what  dread  forces 
our  two  countries  possess. 

Therefore,  if  there  Is  no  Intention  of 
tl^toilng  this  knot,  thereby  dooming  the 
world  to  the  catastrophe  of  thermonuclear 
war.  let  us  not  only  relax  the  forces  strain- 
ing on  the  ends  of  the  rope,  let  us  take 
measures  af  untying  this  knot  We  are 
agreeable  to  this. 

We  wdcoine  aU  forces  which  take  the  po- 
sition of  peace.  Therefore.  I  both  expressed 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Bentiand  Russell,  who 
shows  alarm  and  concern  fcM*  the  fate  of  the 
world,  and  readily  re«>onded  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Actlav  Secretary  General  of  the  U  Jf .. 
U  Thant. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  my  thoughts, 
which,  if  you  should  agree  with  them,  oould 
put  an  end  to  the  tense  situation  which  is 
disturbing  on  peoples. 

These  thoughts  are  governed  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  aleviate  the  situatkm  and  remove 
the  threat  Of  war. 
Respectfully. 

N.  Khxusbcbxv. 

[Moscow^]  October  26. 1991. 
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Dbsb  Mb.  Pubibbr:  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faetlan  that  I  studied  your  reply  to  Mr.  U 
Thant  on  the  adoption  of  measures  in  order 
to  avoid  oontaet  by  our  ships  and  thus  tmM 
Irreparable  fatal  oonaequenoes.  This  reason- 
able step  on  your  part  persuades  me  that 
you  are  showing  solldtude  for  the  preserva- 
tlon  of  peace,  and  I  note  this  with  satisfac- 
tlon. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  only  conoem 
of  our  peoide  and  government  and  myself 
rfMiany  as  chairman  of  the  Coundl  of 
Mtadsters  is  to  devdop  our  country  and  have 
it  hold  a  worthy  place  among  aU  people  of 
the  wortd  in  economic  competition,  advance 
of  culture  and  arts,  and  the  riae  In  people's 
living  standarda.  This  is  the  loftiest  and 
most  neoeasary  fidd  for  onnpetltion  which 
win  only  benefit  both  the  winner  and  loser, 
because  thla  benefit  la  peace  and  an  increase 
in  the  faH""—  by  means  of  whidi  man  lives 
and  obtains  pleasure. 

In  your  statement,  you  said  Uiat  main  aim 
Ilea  not  only  in  reaching  agreement  and 
adopting  measures  to  avert  omtact  of  our 
ships,  and  oonoequaitly,  a  deepening  of  the 
crMa,  wbkb  because  of  this  contact  can 
spark  off  the  fire  of  mlUtary  conflict  after 
irtiich  any  talks  would  be  supofluous  be- 
cauae other  forces  snd  other  laws  would 
begin  to  (verate— the  laws  of  war,  I  agree 
with  you  that  this  is  only  a  first  step.  The 
main  thing  is  to  nwmalixe  and  stabilize  the 
situation  in  the  world  between  states  and 
between  people. 

I  understand  your  concern  for  the  security 
of  the  United  Statea.  Mr.  President,  because 
this  is  the  first  duty  of  the  president.  How- 
ever, these  questions  are  also  uppermost  in 
our  mlnda.  The  same  duties  rest  with  me  as 
chairman  of  the  USSR  Coundl  of  Ministers. 
Tou  have  been  worried  over  our  assisting 
Cuba  with  arms  designed  to  strengthen  its 
defensive  potential— precisely  defmsive  po- 
tential—becauae  Cuba,  no  matter  what 
weapons  It  had.  could  not  compare  with  you 
since  thne  are  different  dimensions,  the 
more  ao  given  up-to-date  means  of  extermi- 
natton.  Our  purpose  has  been  and  is  to  help 
Cuba,  and  no  one  can  challenge  the  human- 
ity of  our  motives  aimed  at  allowing  Cuba  to 
live  peacefully  and  develop  as  its  people 
desire. 

Tou  want  to  relieve  your  country  from 
danger  and  this  is  understandable.  However, 
Cuba  also  wants  this.  AU  countries  want  to 
relieve  themsdves  from  danger.  But  how 
can  we.  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  govern- 
ment, assess  your  actions  which,  in  effect, 
mean  that  you  have  surrounded  the  Soviet 
Union  wlUi  mUltary  bases,  surrounded  our 
aUlea.  with  mUltary  bases,  set  up  miUtary 
bases  Uterally  around  our  country,  and  sta- 
tiooed  your  roAet  weapons  at  them?  This  is 
no  secret.  Hig^-plaoed  American  officials  de- 
monstratively declare  this.  Tour  rodcets  are 
stationed  in  Britain  and  in  Italy  and  point 
at  ua.  Tour  rockets  are  stationed  in  Turkey. 

Tou  are  worried  over  Cuba.  Tou  say  that 
it  worries  you  because  it  Ues  at  a  distance  of 
90  miles  acroas  the  sea  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  States.  However,  Turkey  Ues 
next  to  us.  Our  sentinels  sre  pacing  up  and 
down  and  watching  each  other.  Do  you  be- 
Ueve that  you  have  the  right  to  demand  se- 


curity for  your  country  and  the  removal  of 
such  weapons  that  you  qualify  as  offensive, 
while  not  recognizing  ttils  right  for  us?  Tou 
have  stationed  devastating  rocket  weapons, 
whidi  you  caU  off enahre  in  Turkey  Uterally 
rii^t  next  to  us.  How  then  does  recognition 
of  our  equal  mlUtary  poaslblUtlfs  tally  with 
such  unequal  relations  between  our  great 
states?  This  does  not  tally  at  alL 

It  is  good.  Mr.  President,  that  you  agreed 
for  our  representatives  to  meet  and  begin 
talks,  apparently  with  the  participation  of 
UJf.  Acting  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
Consequently,  to  some  extent,  he  simmtes 
the  role  of  intermediary,  and  we  beUeve 
that  he  can  cope  with  the  responsible  mis- 
sion if.  of  course,  every  side  that  is  drawn 
into  this  oonfltet  shows  good  wUL 

I  think  that  one  oould  ny^idly  ellminat.f 
the  conflict  and  normalize  the  sitiiatian. 
Then  people  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
considering  that  the  statesmen  who  bear 
the  responsibiUty  have  sobo'  mtnds.  an 
awarmess  of  their  reaponslbiUty.  and  an 
abOity  to  solve  complicated  im>ldems  snd 
not  allow  matters  to  slide  to  the  disaster  of 
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This  is  Why  I  make  this  proposal:  We 
agree  to  remove  thoae  weapons  tnm  Cuba 
which  you  regard  as  offensive  weapms.  We 
agree  to  do  this  and  to  state  this  commit- 
ment in  the  United  Nations.  Tour  represent- 
atives WiU  make  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States,  on  its  part,  bearing 
in  mind  the  anxiety  and  ccmoem  of  tbe 
Soviet  state,  wiU  evacuate  its  analogous 
weapons  from  Turkey.  Let  us  reach  an  un- 
derstanding on  what  time  you  and  we  need 
to  put  this  into  effect.  After  Uiis.  represent- 
atives of  the  UJI.  Security  Coundl  could 
control  on-the-spot  the  fulfillment  of  these 
commitments.  Of  course,  it  Is  necessary  that 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Turkey 
would  aUow  these  represeitatives  to  come 
to  their  countries  and  chedt  fulfillment  of 
this  commitment,  which  each  side  under- 
takes. Amarently.  it  would  be  better  if 
these  represoitatives  enjoyed  the  trust  of 
the  Security  CouncQ  and  ours— the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union— as  weU  as  of 
Turkey  and  Cuba.  I  think  that  it  wOl  not  be 
difficult  to  find  such  people  who  enjoy  the 
trust  and  re9>ect  of  aU  intoested  sides. 

We,  having  assumed  this  commitment  in 
order  to  give  satisfactkm  and  hope  to  the 
peoples  of  Cuba  and  Turkey  and  to  Increase 
their  confidence  in  their  security,  wttl  make 
a  statement  in  the  Security  Coundl  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Government  gives  a 
solemn  pledge  to  respect  the  integrtty-of  the 
frontiers  and  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  not 
to  intervene  in  its  domestic  affairs,  not  to 
invade  Turkey,  not  to  make  available  its  ter- 
ritory ss  a  place  d'armes  for  such  invasion, 
and  also  wiU  restrain  thoae  who  would  think 
of  laimrh'ng  an  aggression  against  Turkey 
dther  from  Soviet  territory  or  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  states  bordering  on  Turkey. 

The  U.S.  Government  wiU  make  the  same 
statement  In  the  Security  CouitcU  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  It  wUl  dedare  that  the 
United  States  wiU  respect  the  integrity  of 
the  frontiers  of  Cuba,  its  sovereignty,  un- 
dertakes not  to  intervme  In  its  domestic  af- 
fairs, not  to  invade  and  not  to  make  its  terri- 
tory available  as  place  d'armes  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Cuba,  and  also  wiU  restrain  those 
who  would  think  of  lauzxdilng  an  aggression 
against  Cuba  either  from  U.S.  territory  or 
from  the  territory  of  other  states  bordering 
on  Cuba. 

Of  course,  for  this  we  would  have  to  reach 
agreement  with  you  and  to  arrange  for  some 
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.  LK  m  MTC*  to  li**  wme  time,  but 
not  to  delay,  two  or  three  weeks,  not  more 
tlian  ft  bbobUl 

The  ■CMpniM  oo  Cuta.  that  you  have  men- 
tioned and  whWi.  as  yoa  ay.  alam  you.  are 
In  the  handi  of  Soviet  offloen.  Therefore 
any  arrtilfT'**'  uw  of  them  whataoever  to 
the  detrlmant  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica teenduded.  Theae  meana  are  atationed 
In  Cuba  at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  fovem- 
ment  and  only  In  defensive  alms.  Therefore. 
If  there  Is  no  Invaatan  of  Cuba,  or  an  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Unloo.  or  other  of  our  allies 
then,  of  course,  these  means  do  not  threat- 
en anyone  and  will  not  threaten.  Por  they 
do  not  pursue  off enalvc  alma. 

U  you  accept  my  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
we  would  send  our  uprestntstlves  to  New 
Totk.  to  the  United  Natkma.  and  would  give 
tlyww  exhaustive  Instructions  to  order  to 
come  to  teraw  sooner.  If  you  would  also  ap- 
point your  men  and  give  them  appropriate 
taMtroctloiH.  this  problem  could  be  solved 


Why  would  I  Uke  to  achieve  this? 
the  entire  wosld  is  now  sdtated  and  expecU 
reaaonable  actions  from  us.  The  greatest 
pleasure  for  aU  the  peoples  would  be  an  an- 
nouncement on  our  agreement,  on  nipping 
in  the  bod  the  conflict  that  has  arisen.  I 
attach  a  great  Importance  to  such  under- 
Ttiirr"^  because  it  might  be  a  good  begln- 
nin£  and.  specifically,  facilitate  a  nuclear 
teat  ban  agreement.  The  problem  of  tests 
could  be  solved  simultaneoualy.  not  Unking 
one  with  the  other,  because  they  are  differ- 
ent problenuL  However,  it  Is  important  to 
reach  an  understanding  to  both  theae  prob- 
lems in  order  to  make  a  good  gift  to  the 
people,  to  let  them  rejoice  in  the  news  that 
a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  has  also  been 
reached  and  thus  there  wHl  be  no  further 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  Tour  and 
our  positioM  on  this  issue  are  very  close. 

All  this,  possibly,  would  serve  as  a  good 
impetus  to  searching  fw  mutually  accepta- 
ble agreements  on  other  disputed  issues, 
too.  on  which  there  is  an  exchange  of  opin- 
ion between  us.  There  problems  have  not 
yet  been  solved  but  they  wait  for  an  urgent 
solution  which  would  clear  the  intemaUonal 
atnKMVthere.  We  are  ready  for  this. 

Theae  are  my  proposals.  Mr.  President. 
Respectfully  yours. 

NncTTs  Khxushchxv. 

[Moscow.]  October  27, 19*2. 

Qffteial  translation  ** 

Dear  Ma.  PamnBwr.  I  have  studied  with 
great  satisfsetion  your  reply  to  Mr.  Thant 
concemtng  measures  that  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  contact  between  our  vessels  and 
thereby  avoid  Irreparable  and  fatal  conse- 
quencea.  Thla  reasonable  step  on  your  part 
strengthens  my  belief  that  you  are  showing 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  which 
I  note  with  satisfaction. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  people,  our 
Government,  and  I  personally,  as  Chairman 
of  the  OouncO  of  Ministers,  are  concerned 
solely  with  having  our  country  develop  and 
occupy  a  worthy  place  among  all  peoples  of 
the  world  in  eomomic  competition,  in  the 
development  of  culture  and  the  arts,  and  in 
raising  the  living  standard  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  most  noble  and  necessary  field 
for  competition,  and  both  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished  will  derive  only  benefit  from  it. 
because  it  means  peace  and  an  increase  in 
the  means  by  which  man  lives  and  finds  en- 
joyment. 


"Prepared  lubw^iiwiHy 
8tsU. 


by  the  DeiMUtment  of 


In  your  statement  you  expresaed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  main  aim  was  not  simply  to 
come  to  an  agreement  and  take  measures  to 
prevent  contact  between  our  vessels  and 
consequently  a  deepening  of  the  crisis 
which  could,  as  a  result  of  such  contacts, 
spark  a  military  conflict,  after  which  all  ne- 
gotiations would  be  superfluous  because 
other  forces  and  other  laws  would  then 
come  into  play— the  laws  of  war.  I  agree 
with  you  that  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The 
main  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  normal- 
ise and  ttr*r"*— '  the  state  of  peace  among 
states  and  among  peoples. 

I  understand  your  concern  tar  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  Is  the  primary  duty  of  a  Presi- 
dent. But  we  too  are  disturbed  about  these 
same  questions:  I  bear  theae  same  obliga- 
tions as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  U.SJ8JI.  Tou  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  aided  Cuba  with 
weapons.  In  order  to  strengthen  its  defense 
capability— precisely  defense  capabOity- be- 
cauae  whatever  weapons  it  may  possess, 
Cuba  cannot  be  equated  with  you  since  the 
dif fermoe  in  magnitude  is  so  great,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  modem  means  of  destruc- 
tion. Our  aim  has  been  and  Is  to  help  Cuba, 
and  no  one  can  dispute  the  humanity  of  our 
motivea,  which  are  oriented  toward  enabling 
Cuba  to  Uve  peacefully  and  develop  in  the 
way  its  people  desire. 

Tou  wish  to  ensure  the  security  of  your 
country,  and  this  is  understandable.  But 
Cuba,  too.  wanU  the  same  thinr,  aU  coun- 
tries want  to  twatwtAin  their  security.  But 
how  are  we.  the  Soviet  Union,  our  Oovem- 
ment,  to  assess  your  actions  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  fact  that  you  have  surround- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  with  military  baaes;  sur- 
rounded our  allies  with  military  bases: 
placed  military  baaes  literally  around  our 
country:  and  stationed  your  missile  arma- 
menu  there?  This  is  no  secret.  Respmislble 
American  personages  openly  declare  that  It 
Is  so.  Tour  missiles  are  located  in  Britain, 
are  located  In  Italy,  and  are  aimed  against 
us.  Tour  missiles  are  located  in  Turkey. 

Tou  are  disturbed  over  Cuba.  Tou  say 
that  this  disturbs  you  because  it  is  90  miles 
by  sea  from  the  coast  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  But  Turkey  adjoins  us;  our  sen- 
tries patrol  back  and  forth  and  see  each 
other.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  you  have 
the  right  to  demand  security  for  your  own 
country  and  the  removal  of  the  weapons 
you  call  offensive,  but  do  not  accord  the 
same  right  to  us?  Tou  have  placed  destruc- 
tive missile  weapons,  which  you  call  offen- 
sive, in  Turkey,  literally  next  to  us?  How 
then  can  reoognition  of  our  equal  military 
capadUes  be  reconciled  with  such  unequal 
relations  between  our  great  states?  This  to 
irreconcilable. 

It  to  good.  Mr.  Preaident.  that  you  have 
agreed  to  have  our  representatives  meet  and 
begin  talka.  apparenUy  through  the  media- 
tion of  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  Consequently,  he  to 
some  degree  has  assumed  the  role  of  a  medi- 
ator and  we  consider  that  he  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  thto  responsible  mission,  provided, 
of  course,  that  each  party  drawn  into  thto 
controversy  displays  good  wHl. 

I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  end  the 
controversy  quickly  and  normalise  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  the  people  could  breathe 
more  easily,  considering  that  statesmen 
charged  with  responsibility  are  of  sober 
mind  and  have  an  awareness  of  their  re- 
sponsibility combined  with  the  ability  to 
solve  complex  questions  and  not  bring 
things  to  a  military  catastrophe. 


are 


I  therefore  make  thto  proposal:  We 
willing  to  remove  from  Cuba  the 
which  you  reffud  as  offensive.  We  are  wlU- 
Inc  to  carry  thto  out  and  to  make  thto  idedge 
In  the  United  Natloos.  Tour  lemeaentatlvea 
wUl  make  a  dedaratkin  to  the  effect  ttiat 
the  United  States,  for  its  part,  considering 
the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  Soviet 
State,  will  remove  Its  analogous  meana  from 
Turkey.  Let  us  reach  agreement  as  to  the 
period  of  time  needed  by  you  and  by  us  to 
bring  thto  about.  And.  after  that,  persons 
entrusted  by  the  United  Natlona  Security 
CouncQ  could  Inapect  on  the  spot  the  fulfOl- 
moit  of  the  pledges  made.  Of  course,  the 
permission  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and 
of  Turkey  to  neceasary  for  the  entry  Into 
thoae  countries  of  these  representatives  and 
for  the  Inspection  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
(dedge  made  by  each  side.  Of  course  it 
would  be  best  if  these  representatives  en- 
Joy«l  the  confidence  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, ss  well  as  yours  and  mine— both  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union— and 
also  that  of  Turkey  and  Cuba.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  [leople 
who  would  enjoy  the  trust  and  respect  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

We.  In  making  thto  pledge.  In  order  to  give 
satisfaction  and  hope  of  [to]  the  peoplea  of 
Cuba  and  Turkey  and  to  strengthen  their 
confidence  in  their  security,  will  make  a 
sUtement  within  the  framework  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Government  gives  a  solemn  promise  to  re- 
spect the  inviolability  of  the  borders  and 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  not  to  interfere  in  iU 
internal  affaha,  not  to  Invade  Turkey,  not 
to  make  available  our  territory  as  a  Inldge- 
head  for  such  an  Invasion,  and  that  it  would 
alao  restrain  thoae  who  contemplate  com- 
mitting aggression  against  Turkey,  either 
from  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
from  the  territory  of  Turkey's  other  neigh- 
boring sUtes. 

The  United  States  Government  will  make 
a  similar  sUtement  within  the  framework  of 
the  Security  CouncQ  regarding  Cuba.  It  will 
declare  that  the  United  States  will  respect 
the  inviolability  of  Cuba's  borders  and  iU 
sovereignty,  wlU  pledge  not  to  Interfere  in 
iU  internal  affairs,  not  to  Invade  Cuba  itaelf 
or  make  IU  territory  available  as  a  bridge- 
head for  such  an  invasion,  and  will  also  re- 
strain those  who  might  contemplate  com- 
mitting aggressi(Hia  against  Cuba,  either 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  Statea  or 
from  the  territory  of  Cuba's  other  neighbor- 
ing sUtes. 

Of  course,  for  this  we  would  have  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  you  and  specify  a  cer- 
tain Ume  limit.  Let  us  agree  to  some  period 
of  time,  but  without  unnecessary  delay— say 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  not  longer  than  a 
month. 

The  means  situated  in  Cuba,  of  which  you 
speak  and  which  disturb  you.  as  you  have 
stated,  are  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers. 
Therefore,  any  accidental  use  of  them  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ex- 
cluded. These  means  are  situated  in  Cuba  at 
the  request  of  the  Cuban  Government  and 
are  only  for  defense  purposes.  Therefore,  if 
there  to  no  Invasion  of  Cuba,  or  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  our  other  alllea, 
then  of  course  these  means  are  not  and  will 
not  be  a  threat  to  anyone.  For  they  are  not 
for  purposes  of  attack. 

If  you  are  agreeable  to  my  proposal,  Mr. 
President,  then  we  would  send  our  repre- 
sentatives to  New  Tork,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  would  give  them  comprehensive 
instructions  In  order  that  an  agreement  may 
be  reached  more  quiddy.  If  you  also  select 
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your  peopM  and  give  them  the  oonespond- 
ing  tnstruc^ons.  then  thto  question  can  be 
quickly  resMved. 

Why  woiid  I  like  to  do  this?  Bsoause  the 
whole  world  to  now  apprelMastve  and  ex- 
pecU amslMe  actions  of  us.  The  greatest  Joy 
f  or  all  peo^  would  be  the  anoooDoement  of 
our  agreement  and  of  the  eradication  of  the 
controvnsy  that  has  arisen.  I  attadi  great 
tanportance  to  thto  agreement  In  so  far  as  it 
could  serveiss  a  good  heglmiing  and  could  In 
particular  ttmke  it  easier  to  reach  agreement 
on  bannta«  nuclear  weapons  testa.  The 
question  of  the  teaU  oouM  be  aohrad  tai  par- 
allel fashion,  without  oomwctlng  one  with 
the  other,  because  these  are  dlff ennt  issues. 
However,  it  to  important  that  agreement  be 
reached  on  both  these  tasues  so  aa  to 
present  humanity  with  a  fine  gift,  and  atoo 
to  Madden  it  with  the  news  that  agreement 
has  been  i«adied  on  the  peassHrw  of  nude- 
ar  teaU  and  that  consequently  the  atnos- 
phere  will  no  longer  be  poisoned.  Our  posi- 
tion and  yours  on  thto  Issue  are  voy  dose 
together. 

All  of  thto  could  possibly  serve  as  a  good 
impetus  toward  the  Hndlng  of  mutually  ac- 
ceptable agreonenU  on  other  controversial 
Issues  on  Which  you  and  I  have  been  ex- 
changing views.  Theae  Issues  have  so  far  not 
bem  resolved,  but  they  are  awaiting  urgent 
solutkm.  which  would  dear  up  the  Interna- 
tional atmosphere.  We  are  prepared  for 
this. 

These  are  my  proposals.  Mr.  President 

Respectfully  yours.  

N.  Khxushchbv. 

[Moscow.]  October  27.  IHZ. 

\  or  ocTosat  av. 


rannsin  kxrmkdt  s  i 

itsa  » 
CWASHiiiaTOii.l  October  27.  IMX. 

Dbax  Mt.  CRAiuuir  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  October  Mth  with  great  care  and 
welcomed  ^e  sUtement  of  your  desire  to 
seek  a  prompt  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  however, 
to  for  woik  to  cease  on  offenshre  mtosOe 
bases  in  Cuba  and  for  all  weapons  systems 
in  Cuba  cvwble  of  offensive  uae  to  be  ren- 
dered Inoperable,  under  effective  United  Na- 
tions arraqgonents. 

Assumtai$  thto  to  done  promptly.  I  have 
given  my  representatives  In  New  Tork  In- 
structions that  wlU  permit  them  to  work  out 
thto  weekend"— in  cooperation  with  the 
Acting  Secretary  General  and  your  repre- 
sentative—an arrangement  tat  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  Cuban  problem  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  your  letter  of  October 
Mth.  As  I  read  your  letter,  the  key  demente 
of  your  propoaala— whidi  seem  generally  ac- 
ceptable at  I  understand  them— are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Tou  would  agree  to  remove  theae 
weapons  systnas  from  Cuba  under  appropri- 
ate United  Nations  observation  and  supervi- 
sion: and  undertake,  with  suitable  safe- 
guards, to  halt  the  further  introduction  of 
such  weapons  systons  into  Cuba. 

(2)  We.  on  our  part,  would  agree— upon 
the  establishment  of  adequate  arrange- 
menU  through  the  United  Nations  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  and  continuation  of 


theae  commitments— <a)  to  remove  prompt- 
ly the  quarantine  measures  now  in  effect 
and  (b)  to  give  assurances  against  an  invar 
slon  of  Cuba.**  I  am  confident  that  other 
natkns  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
be  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

If  you  will  give  your  rei»esentative  similar 
iiMtructtoiM,  there  to  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  complete  these  ar- 
rangemenU  and  announce  them  to  the 
world  within  a  couple  of  days.  The  effect  of 
such  a  settlement  on  eadng  world  toisions 
would  enable  us  to  work  toward  a  more  gen- 
eral arrangement  regarding  "other  arma- 
ments", as  proposed  in  your  second  letter 
a^iidi  you  made  public.  I  would  like  to  say 
again  that  the  United  States  to  very  much 
interested  in  redudng  touions  and  halting 
the  arms  race:  and  if  your  letter  signifies 
»H»t.  you  are  prepared  to  discuss  a  detente 
affeettaig  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  consider  with  our 
allies  any  useful  proposato. 

But  the  first  ingredient,  let  me  emphasize, 
to  the  cessation  of  work  on  missfle  sites  in 
Cuba  and  measures  to  render  such  weapons 
Inoperable,  under  effective  international 
guarantees.  The  continuation  of  thto  threat, 
or  a  iHXdiMiging  of  thto  discussion  ctmcem- 
Ing  Cuba  by  linking  these  problems  to  the 
broader  questions  of  European  and  world  se- 
curity, would  surely  lead  to  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  Cuban  cristo  and  a  grave  risk  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  For  thto  reason  I 
hope  we  can  quickly  agree  along  the  lines 
outlined  in  thto  letter  and  in  your  letter  of 
Oetobo'Mth. 

JoHM  F.  KxKmmoY. 

CTftTaMAil  KHHUSHCHiVS  MSSSAiat  Ot  OCTOBKB 

28,  less  " 
Informal  translation  ** 

Oaut  Ma.  PKBsnmiT:  I  have  received  your 
message  of  October  27.  I  express  my  satis- 
faction and  thank  you  for  the  sense  of  pro- 
poititm  you  have  displayed  and  for  realiza- 
tion of  the  responsibility  which  now  de- 
volves on  you  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  regard  with  great  understanding  your 
oonoem  and  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  people  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  weapons  you  describe  as  offensive 
are  formidable  weapons  indeed. 

Both  you  and  we  understand  what  kind  of 
weapons  these  are. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  conflict  which  endangers  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  give  an  assurance  to  all  pewle  who 
crave  peace,  and  to  reassure  the  American 
pecvde,  who,  I  am  certain,  also  want  peace, 
as  do  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  addition  to  earlier  in- 
structions on  the  discontinuation  of  further 
work  on  weapons  constructions  sites,  htks 
given  a  new  order  to  dismantle  the  arms 
irtiidi  you  described  as  offensive,  and  to 
crate  and  return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  should  like  to  repeat  what 
I  had  already  written  to  you  in  my  earlier 
messages— that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
given  economic  sasistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Culm,  as  well  as  arms,  because  Cuba  and 


"Reprinted  from  Bnusm  of  Nov.  13,  IMS.  p. 
743.  This  mcaase  was  tnuMmltted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  American  BBitaMsir  at  Moaeow 
at  tm  pjn.  WashlnstoD  tine,  Oct.  37,  1M3:  dellv- 
eied  to  the  Soviet  Foieton  lOniatiy  at  IMO  ajn. 
Moaeow  time.  Oct  38.  Text  alio  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  EmbSHT  at  Washlncton  durtns  tlie  evenins 
of  Oct.  37  aad  released  to  the  preaa. 

"As  transmitted  to  Moaeow.  thii  paaaate  read 
"week  and". 


»A«  ttanamitted  to  Moscow,  this  sentence  was 
Joined  with  the  foUowbis  sentence  with  the  word 


*•  Broadcast  over  Moaeow  radio  at  5  p  jn.  Moscow 
time.  Oct.  38.  1063;  Russian  text  delivered  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  at  5:10  p.m.  on  the 
same  date. 

•*  Text  of  a  Moscow  broadcast  In  EtagUsh:  reprint- 
ed with  corrections  from  BvLLETtR  of  Nov.  13,  1963, 
pp.  743-745. 


the  Cuban  i>eople  were  constantly  under  the 
continuous  threat  of  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

A  piratic  vesael  had  shelled  Havana.  They 
say  that  thto  shelling  was  done  by  irrespon- 
sible Cuban  emigres.  Perhape  so:  however, 
the  question  to  from  where  did  they  shoot. 
It  to  a  fact  that  these  Cubans  have  no  terri- 
tory, they  are  fugitives  from  their  country, 
and  they  have  no  means  to  omduct  military 
(Hierations. 

Thto  means  that  someone  put  into  their 
hands  these  weapons  for  shelling  Havana 
and  for  piracy  in  the  Caribbean  in  Cubsn 
territorial  waters.  It  to  Impossible  in  our 
time  not  to  notice  a  piratic  ship,  considering 
the  concentration  in  the  Caribbean  of 
American  ships  from  which  everything  can 
be  seal  and  observed.  In  these  conditions, 
pirate  ships  freely  roam  around  and  sheU 
Cuba  and  make  piratic  attacks  on  peaceful 
cargo  ships.  It  to  known  that  they  even 
shelled  a  British  cargo  ship. 

In  a  word.  Cuba  was  under  the  continuous 
threat  of  aggressive  forces,  which  did  not 
conceal  their  intention  to  invade  iU  terri- 
tory. 

The  Cuban  people  want  to  build  their  life 
in  their  own  interests  without  external  in- 
terference. Thto  to  their  right,  and  they 
cannot  be  blamed  tat  wanting  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  oounUy  and  disposing  of  the 
fruiU  of  their  own  labor.  The  threat  of  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  and  all  other  schemes  for  cre- 
ating tensiim  over  Cuba  are  designed  to 
strike  the  Cuban  people  with  a  sense  of  in- 
securityelntimldate  them,  and  prevent  th«n 
from  peacefully  building  their  new  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  dearly 
once  more  that  we  could  not  ronain  indif- 
ferent to  thto.  The  Soviet  Govemmoit  de- 
cided to  render  assistance  to  Cuba  with  the 
means  of  defense  against  aggression— only 
with  means  for  defense  purposes.  We  have 
supplied  the  defense  means  which  you  de- 
scribe as  offensive  means.  We  have  supplied 
them  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Cuba— to  pre- 
vent rash  acts. 

I  regard  with  respect  and  Ij-ust  the  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  message  of  October 
27.  1962.  that  there  would  be  no  attadt.  no 
Invasion  of  Cuba,  and  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  United  SUtes,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemiq>here, 
as  you  said  in  your  same  messsge.  Then  the 
motives  which  induced  us  to  render  assist- 
ance of  such  a  kind  to  Cuba  disappear.  It  to 
for  thto  reason  that  we  instructed  our  offi- 
cers—these means  as  I  had  already  informed 
you  earlier  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  of- 
ficers—to take  appropriate  measures  to  dis- 
continue construction  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned facilities,  to  dismantle  them,  and  to 
return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  tiad 
informed  you  in  the  letter  of  October  27,  we 
are  prepared  to  reach  agreement  to  enable 
United  Nations  RepresenUUves  to  verify 
the  dismantling  of  these  means. 

Thus  in  view  of  the  assurances  you  have 
given  and  our  instructions  on  dismantling, 
there  to  every  condition  for  eliminating  the 
present  conflict. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  you  have  re- 
sponded to  the  desire  I  expressed  with 
regard  to  elimination  of  the  aforementioned 
dangerous  situation,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  providing  conditions  for  a  more  thought- 
ful appraisal  of  the  international  situation, 
fraught  as  it  to  with  great  dangers  in  our 
age  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  rocketry, 
spaceships,  global  rockets,  and  other  deadly 
weapons.  All  people  are  interested  in  insur- 
ing peace. 

Therefore,  vested  with  trust  and  great  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  not  allow  the  situation 
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to  bMome  aanmtad  and  miM  atemp  out 
the  eantcts  vtwri  a  iliiiiroM  dtnatlon 
tnaifat  vtth  gnve  ecn—qiiwirw  to  the 
CMHO  of  poM*  bM  ailMB.  If  1M.  to«etlMr 
vlth  you.  andwltli  the  MrirtMBee  of  oUmt 
poopio  of  pood  friU.  wifCBwl  In  eUmlnatiiic 
thto  tone  atBOiplMrc.  we  alKNild  alM  Biako 
eertaln  tbot  no  oUier  danperoue  confUeta 
wlildi  eoKM  lead  to  a  world  nuclear  cataa- 
trapbe  would  arlM. 

In  iir"^-^""  I  abould  Uke  to  aaj  aoaae- 
^iny  about  a  detente  between  NATO  and 
the  Waiww  Tteaty  ceuntriee  that  you  bave 
We  have  «Mken  about  thla  loop 
and  are  prepared  to  eontlnue  to  ex- 
I  viewa  OB  thk  qneatloB  with  jrou  and 
to  flBd  a  reMOUble  aohitlan.  We  abould  Uke 
to  f^w'fwM*  the  i»Hf*«**«f  of  Tlewe  on  the 
of  atoBBie  and  thennonudear 
HiBial  dinrinaDient.  and  other 
I  relathw  to  the  relaxation  of  inter- 


^Ktv(nn»i  I  truet  your  atatement.  Mr. 
there  are  IrreepondMe  people 
uouU  Uke  to  tanrade  Cuba  now  and 
thv  tooeh  off  a  war.  If  we  do  take  praetlcal 
etepe  and  prodalm  the  dtamantUng  and 
eraeuatton  of  the  neane  in  queation  from 
Cute.  In  ao  doinc  we.  at  the  ame  ttane.  want 
the  Cuban  people  to  be  certain  that  we  are 
with  than  and  are  not  abaohrinc  ounehrea 
of  re^onaiblllty  for  reinleilnt  awlatanre  to 
the  Cuban  people. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  aU 
countrtaa.  Uke  you.  Mr.  Preaident.  will  un- 
thrrtiin*  me  earreetly.  We  are  not  threaten- 
tim-  We  want  nothliw  but  peace.  Our  coun- 
try la  now  on  the  upeurpe.  Our  people  are 
enJoyli«  the  fiulta  of  their  peaceful  labor. 
They  bave  achieved  tremendous  suoceaaea 
atnoe  the  October  Rendution.  and  created 
tlMi  tualwt  niatfirial  ■piritnal  ani  niltiiiT' 
vataiea.  Our  people  are  enjoyinc  tbeee 
TataMe:  they  want  to  continue  developing 
their  adilevementa  and  ineure  thdr  further 
,  on  the  way  of  peace  and  social 
I  by  their  ptreietnit  labor. 

I  ahould  Uke  to  remind  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  BBlUtary  iiiuaiiialmaiifr  planes  bave 
violated  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
nw™****""  with  thla  there  have  been  con- 
fUeta between  us  and  notes  exchanged.  In 
IMP  we  shot  down  your  U-3  ^ane.  whgae 
flight  over  the  USSR 
meeting  in  Paris.  At 
that  time;  you  took  a  correct  poaltion  and 
denounced  that  criminal  act  of  the  former 
U  A  AAninlstratlon. 

But  during  your  term  of  office  aa  Preai- 
dent another  violation  of  our  border  has  oc- 
curred, by  an  *i»«»H<^*n  U-3  plane  in  tbe 
«f«fc*««M"  area.  We  wrote  you  about  that  vio- 
lation on  SO  August.  At  that  time  you  re- 
plied that  that  viblatlan  bad  occurred  as  a 
result  of  poor  weather,  and  gave  assiiranres 
that  thla  would  not  be  repeated.  We  trusted 
your  aasiiranrr  because  the  weather  was 
indeed  poor  tai  that  area  at  that  time. 

But  had  not  your  planee  been  ordered  to 
fly  about  our  terrttory.  even  poot  weather 
could  not  bave  brought  an  American  plane 
into  our  airspace.  Hence,  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  being  done  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Pentagon,  which  tramples  on  interna- 
tional norma  and  violates  tbe  borders  of 

A  still  more  dangerous  case  occurred  on  28 
October,  when  one  of  your  reconnaiaaance 
plsnra  intruded  over  Soviet  borders  In  the 
Chukotka  Peninsula  area  in  the  north  and 
flew  over  our  terrttory.  The  question  is.  Mr. 
President:  How  should  we  rcffud  this.  What 
is  this:  A  provocation?  One  of  your  planes 
violates  our  frontier  during  this  anxious 


time  we  are  both  experiencing,  when  every- 
thing baa  been  put  into  combat  readtaMss.  Is 
it  not  a  teet  that  an  taitrudlng  American 
could  be  easily  taken  for  a  nudear 
which  might  push  us  to  a  fateful 
step?  And  all  the  more  so  since  the  UJS. 
Ooverament  and  Pentagon  long  ago  de- 
clared that  you  are  maintaining  a  continu- 
ous nuclear  bomber  patrol.  Therefore,  you 
can  imagine  the  responslbnity  you  are  as- 
suming. tsTf**"?  now.  when  we  are  living 
throu^  such  anxious  timea.** 

I  shouM  Uke  to  exprem  the  following 
wtah:  it  conceriM  the  Cuban  people.  Tou  do 
not  have  diplnmatir  rdatkns.  But  throu^ 
my  otfloeiB  in  Cuba.  I  bave  mwrU  that 
American  planee  are  -'■^♦"g  flights  over 
Cuba. 

We  are  Intereated  that  there  should  be  no 
war  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Cuban  people 
should  Uve  tai  peace.  And  besides.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  no  secret  that  we  have  our  people 
in  Cuba.  Under  such  a  treaty  with  the 
Cuban  Government  we  bave  sent  there  offi- 
cers. iiMtructors.  mostly  irialn  people:  spe- 
dallsts.  agronomlsta.  ■ootecbnicians.  irriga- 
tors, land  reclamation  specialists,  plain 
workers,  tractor  drlveis.  and  others.  We  are 
concerned  about  them. 

I  should  Uke  you  to  consider.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  violation  of  Cuban  airspace  by 
American  planes  could  also  lead  to  danger- 
ous eonaequeneea.  And  If  you  do  not  want 
thla  to  happen,  it  would  better  if  no  cause  is 
given  for  a  dangoous  situation  to  ariae. 

We  must  be  careful  now  and  retrain  from 
any  steps  which  would  not  be  useful  to  the 
defenae  of  the  statea  involved  in  the  con- 
flict, which  could  <mly  cause  irritation  and 
even  serve  as  a  provocation  for  a  fateful 
step.  Tlierefore.  we  must  display  sanity, 
reaaon.  and  refrain  from  such  steps. 

We  value  peace  perhapa  even  more  than 
other  peoplea  because  we  went  through  a 
terrible  war  with  Hitler.  But  our  people  wOl 
not  falter  In  the  face  of  any  test.  Our  people 
trust  their  Oovemment.  and  we  assure  our 
people  and  world  public  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  Government  wiU  not  allow  itaelf  to 
be  provoked.  But  if  the  provocateurs  un- 
leash a  war.  they  wfll  not  evade  reaponsiba- 
ity  and  the  grave  consequences  a  war  would 
bring  upon  them.  But  we  are  confident  that 
reaaon  wiU  triumph,  that  war  wiU  not  be  un- 
leaahed  and  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
peoples  wUl  be  insured. 

In  connection  with  the  current  negotisr 
tkms  between  Acting  Secretary  General  U 
Tliant  and  repreeentatlves  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  the  RepubUc 
of  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Government  has  sent 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.V.  Kunet- 
aov  to  New  York  to  help  U  Thant  in  his 
noble  efforts  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
present  dangerous  situation. 

Respectfully  yours.  

N.  Khkosrchsv. 
[Moecowj  October  Zt.  1992. 

Omaal  tranOaUon  " 

Dbax  Mr.  Pusnorr  I  have  received  your 
message  of  October  37.  1963.  I  express  my 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  for  the  sense 
of  proportion  you  have  displayed,  and  for 
your  understanding  of  the  responstbOlty 
you  now  bear  (or  the  preservation  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  regard  with  great  understanding  your 
apprehension  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  over 


tbe  fact  that  the  weapons  which  you  de- 
scribe as  offensive  are  indeed  terrible  weap- 


»8ee  Um  official  Uvnlatlon  below  for  a  para- 
■raph  omitted  here. 

•>  Prepared  wtfquently  by  the  Department  of 
State. 


Both  you  and  me  understand  what  kind  of 
weapona  they  are. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
a  confUct  which  endangers  the  cauae  of 
peace,  to  give  confidence  to  aU  peoples  long- 
ing for  peace,  and  to  reassure  the  people  of 
America,  who.  I  am  sure,  want  peace  aa 
much  as  the  peoples  of  the  soviet  Union, 
the  Soviet  Government,  in  addition  to  previ- 
oualy  issued  instructions  for  the  cessation  of 
further  work  at  the  weapona  construetlon 
sites,  has  issued  a  new  order  to  dismantle 
the  weapona.  which  you  deeeribe  as  offen- 
sive, and  to  crate  and  return  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  would  Uke  to  repeat,  aa  I 
have  already  stated  in  my  previous  letters, 
that  the  Soviet  Govenunent  has  extended 
economic  aid  as  weU  as  arms  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  since  Cute  and  the  Cuban 
people  have  constantly  been  under  the  con- 
tinual threat  of  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

A  piratical  vessel  has  shelled  Havana.  It  to 
said  that  IrreaponstUe  Cuban  emigfes  did 
the  shooting.  This  to  possibly  the  caae.  But 
the  quertlon  ariaea.  from  where  did  they 
shoot?  After  all.  theae  Cubans  have  no  terri- 
tory, they  are  fugitives  from  their  home- 
land: they  have  no  funds  for  conducting 
miUtary  actions. 

Thto  means  that  someone  put  into  their 
hands  the  weapons  for  shelling  Havana  and 
for  piratical  acts  in  the  Caribbean,  in  Cuban 
territorial  waters.  It  to  unthinkable  in  our 
time  that  a  pirate  ship  could  psH  unnoticed, 
particularly  considering  the  saturation  of 
the  Caribbean  with  American  ships  from 
which  Uterally  aU  of  thto  to  aeen  and  ob- 
served. And  in  such  dreumstances  pirate 
ships  fre«dy  roam  about  Cuba.  sheU  Cuba, 
and  carry  out  piratical  attacks  upon  peace- 
ful cargo  ships.  It  is.  after  alL  known  that 
they  even  shelled  a  Britiah  freighter. 

In  short.  Cute  has  been  under  a  continual 
tbreat  from  aggreastve  forces  that  have  not 
concealed  their  intention  to  invade  Cute's 
territory. 

The  Cuban  people  wish  to  build  their  life 
In  their  own  interests  without  external  in- 
terference. Thto  to  their  right,  and  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  country  and  to  aUoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  The  threat  of  a  Cuban  inva- 
skaa  and  all  the  other  designs  aimed  at  sur- 
rounding Cute  with  tension  are  designed  to 
engender  tmoertainty  in  the  Cuban  people, 
to  intimidate  them,  and  to  hinder  them  in 
freely  building  their  new  life. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  want  to  say  clearly  once 
again  that  we  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
this,  and  ao  the  Soviet  Oovemment  decided 
to  help  Cute  with  means  of  defense  against 
aggression— means  only  for  ptuposes  of  de- 
fense. We  placed  means  of  defenae  there, 
means  which  you  caU  offensive.  We  placed 
them  there  in  order  that  no  attack  might  be 
made  against  Cuba  and  that  no  rash  acts 
might  te  permitted. 

I  rcvard  with  respect  and  trust  the  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  measage  of  October 
37,  IMS.  that  no  attack  would  he  made  on 
Cute  and  that  no  invasion  would  take 
place  -not  only  on  tbe  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  on  the  part  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  your 
same  message  pointed  out  In  view  of  this, 
the  motive  which  prompted  us  to  give  aid  of 
thto  nature  to  Cute  no  longer  prevaU. 
Hence,  we  have  Instructed  our  officers 
(these  means,  as  I  have  already  reported  to 
you.  are  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers)  to 
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take  the  ngeeaaary  uwasurss  to  stop  the 
constructioal  of  the  faeOttlaa  taMUeated.  and 
to  dtenantle  and  return  them  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  I  teve  already  tatfonaed  you  In 
my  letter  of  October  ST.  we  are  prepared  to 
come  to  an  agreement  wtth  you  to  enable 
repreaentatlvea  of  the  U  Jt.  to  verify  the  dis- 
mantling of  theae  meana. 

In  thto  way.  on  the  basiB  of  the 
you  teve  made  and  of  our  orders  to 
Ue.  there  aMiear  to  exist  aU  the 
conditions  fbr  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
flict which  tea  arisen. 

I  note  w&  sattoffcctlon  that  you  teve 
echoed  my  desire  that  this  daagerous  situa- 
tion te  eUmlnated  and  alao  that  conditions 
he  created  far  a  more  thorough  appraiaal  of 
the  taitemattonal  situation,  irtifeh  to  frau^t 
with  great  ikngers  In  our  emt  of  thermonu- 
clear weapons,  rocket  technology,  ipooe 
ships,  tf  obai  rockets,  and  other  lethal  weap- 
ons. AU  inM»fc<'M'  to  interested  In  ensuring 


Therefore,  we  who  bear  great  trust  and  re- 
sponribiUty  must  not  permit  the  situation  to 
become  agtravated  but  muat  rtiminatfi 
breeding  grounds  irtiere  dangerous  situa- 
tions are  created,  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences f*  the  cause  of  pcaee.  And  If  we. 
together  with  you  and  other  people  of  good 
will,  succeed  in  eliminating  thto  tease  situa- 
tkm.  we  murt  alao  concern  oundves  with 
seeing  that  Ather  dangerous  oonfllets  do  not 
arise  which  might  lead  to  a  world  thermo- 
nudear  catagtrophe. 

In  condurfon.  I  should  like  to  say  aome- 
thing  ateut  the  Improvement  of  relations 
tetween  NATO  and  the  states  of  the 
Wamw  Pact  whkh  you  mention,  We  spoke 
of  thto  a  long  time  ago.  and  are  ready  to 
continue  exchanging  opbloeis  with  you  on 
thto  queetloa  and  to  find  a  reasonahlf  solu- 
tion. We  also  wish  to  continue  to  exchange 
opinions  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and 
theimonudear  weapona.  on  general  disar- 
mament, and  on  other  questions  relating  to 
relaxation  of  International  tenrtons 

Mr.  President.  I  pbux  bdief  In  your  state- 
ment. On  tte  other  hand  there  are  ineapon- 
sible  people  who  would  like  to  carry  out  an 
invasion  of  Cute  at  thto  ttane  and  thereby 
unleash  a  wgr.  If  we  take  praetieal  steps  and 
announce  the  dismantling  and  evacuation  of 
the  ateve-menUoned  means  tram  Cute  In 
doing  so  wC  at  the  same  ttane  want  the 
Cuban  people  to  be  sure  that  we  are  with 
them  and  are  not  relieving  oursdves  of  the 
revonsibUltjr  of  granting  aid  to  Uie  Cuban 
people. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  peoplea  of  aU 
countries  wU.  like  yoursdf.  Mr.  President, 
understand  me  correctly.  We  do  not  threat- 
en. We  desire  only  peace.  Our  country  to 
now  on  the  upswing.  Our  people  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  peaceful  labor.  They 
have  achieved  tremendoua  inccessfe  since 
the  October  Revolutltm.  and  teve  created 
the  greatest  material,  spiritual,  and  cultural 
values.  Our  people  are  making  use  of  these 
values  and  want  to  develop  their  achieve- 
ments further  and  by  their  steadfast  labor 
to  ensure  oven  gres^  growth  along  the 
path  of  peace  and  social  progress. 

I  should  Uke,  Mr.  President,  to  remind  you 
ttet  miUtaiy  aircraft  of  a  reconnaissance 
nature  teve  violated  the  tronttere  of  the 
Soviet  Union— over  which  matter  we  had  a 
controversy  with  you.  and  an  exchange  of 
notes  took  place.  In  1900  we  shot  down  your 
U-3  aircraft,  whose  reconnaiasance  flight 
over  the  V&SJL.  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  summit  meeting  in  Paris.  You  took  a 
correct  position  at  the  time  in  condemning 
that  criminal  action  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  of  the  United  States. 


But  during  your  term  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, a  aeoond  caae  of  violation  of  our  frui- 
tier by  an  American  U-3  aircraft  has  taken 
plaee  tai  the  Sakhalin  area.  We  informed 
you  of  thto  violation  on  August  SO.  You  then 
repUed  that  thto  violation  had  occurred  as  a 
result  of  bad  weather  and  gave  assurances 
that  It  would  not  te  repeated.  We  accepted 
your  aaaiiraneea  because  there  was,  indeed, 
bad  weather  In  that  area  at  the  time. 

if  your  aircraft  bad  not  been 
to  fly  near  our  territory. 
then  even  bad  weathCT  could  not  teve  led 
an  American  aircaft  taito  our  air  apace.  The 
MwyAn^nn  f ollows  tluit  thto  to  douc  With  the 
knowledge  of  tte  Pentagon,  which  tramples 
on  International  norms  and  violates  the 
frontiers  of  other  states. 

An  even  more  dangorous  case  occurred  on 
October  38.  when  your  reoonnalssanoe  air- 
craft invaded  the  ni»thero  area  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  tte  area  of  tte  Chukotski 
Peninmila.  and  flew  ova-  our  territory.  One 
arits.  Mr.  ftealdent.  how  we  should  regard 
thla.  What  to  thto— a  provocation?  Your  air- 
craft violatea  our  frontier,  and  thto  happens 
at  a  ttane  aa  troubled  as  the  one  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  when  everything 
has  been  put  in  battle  readiness.  For  sn  in- 
truding UjS.  aircraft  can  easily  te  taken  for 
a  bomber  with  nudear  weapons,  and  ttet 
tan  pudi  ua  toward  a  fatal  stqi.  AU  the 
more  so.  because  tte  U.S.  Government  and 
tte  Pentagon  teve  Icmg  been  saying  that 
you  continually  maintain  bomters  with 
atomic  bomte  in  the  air.  Therefore,  you  can 
iw«gfai»  what  kind  of  reqmnsibiUty  you 
assume,  fsptiinlly  during  such  an  anxious 
ttane  as  tte  present. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  assess  thto  cor- 
rectly and  to  take  steps  acocntllngly.  to  pre- 
vent it  from  saving  as  a  provocation  to 
touch  off  a  war. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing wish.  Of  course,  thto  te  the  Cuban 
people's  affair— you  do  not  at  present  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations,  but  through  my 
offloers  In  Cute  I  teve  reports  that  Ameri- 
can planea  are  conducting  flights  over  Cuba. 

We  are  Interested  tai  not  tevlng  any  war 
at  aU  In  tte  world  and  tai  the  Cuban  people's 
being  aide  to  Uve  in  peace.  But.  in  addition 
to  thla.  Mr.  Preddent.  It  to  no  secret  that  we 
teve  our  people  tai  Cuba.  By  agreement  with 
tte  Cuban  Government,  we  teve  there  offi- 
cera  and  instructors  who  sre  training  the 
Cubans;  they  are  mainly  ordinary  people. 
i»w»iiMHiig  spedaltots.  agronomists,  animal 
husbandry  technicians,  irrigation  and  reda- 
"»?*'*"  experts,  common  latorers.  tractor 
drivers,  and  otters.  We  teve  concern  for 
them. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Preddent,  to 
bear  bi  mind  ttet  a  violation  of  Cuban  air 
space  by  American  aircraft  may  also  teve 
dangerous  ccmsequoices.  And  if  you  do  not 
want  that,  no  cause  should  te  given  for  the 
creation  of  a  dangerous  dtuation. 

We  must  now  te  very  cautious  and  refrain 
from  any  acts  that  would  not  hdp  in  the  de- 
fenae of  the  states  involved  In  the  contro- 
versy, but  which  could  arouse  only  irrita- 
tion, and  even  prove  to  te  a  provocation  for 
a  fatal  step.  We  must  therefore  display 
sense  and  wisdom,  and  refrain  from  acto  of 
thatktaid. 

We  value  peace,  perteps  even  more  than 
other  peoples,  because  we  experienced  a  ter- 
rible war  agataist  Hitler.  But  our  people  will 
not  flinch  in  the  face  of  any  ordeal;  our 
pecvle  trust  their  own  government,  and  we 
assure  our  own  people  and  world  pubUc 
opinion  ttet  the  Soviet  Government  wlU 
not  aUow  itself  to  te  prov(Aed.  But  if  the 


provocateurs  unleash  a  war.  ttey  wiU  not 
eacape  the  responsiblUty  and  tte  grave  con- 
sequences that  war  wlU  teing  to  them.  We 
are  confident,  however,  that  reason  wOl  pre- 
vail, that  war  wOl  not  te  unleashed,  and 
that  ttie  peace  and  aecurity  of  peoplea  wQl 
te  ensured. 

In  regard  to  tte  current  negotiations  of 
Acting  Secretary  Goieral  U  Thant.  with 
representatives  of  tte  Soviet  Union.  Uie 
United  States  of  Amoica  and  tte  RepuUic 
of  Cute  tte  Soviet  Government  has  sent  to 
New  Ymk  V.  V.  Kumetsov,  First  Deputy 
Mtailster  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.SJELR., 
with  a  view  to  assisting  Mr.  Thant  in  hto 
nolde  effmts  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
present  dangerous  dtuation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

N.  ^w^^SW'HS^i 

[Moscow.]  October  2S.  1992. 

FBXSIDDIT  KSmiDT'S  MTSSIKir  OW  OCTOBBI  9S. 

iBsa  " 

tWasmaorow.]  October  28. 19€2. 

Dxaa  Ma.  CHAiawir  I  am  replying  at  once 
to  your  broadcast  message  of  October 
twenty-eight,  even  thou^  tte  official  text 
has  not  yet  reached  me.  because  of  tte 
great  importance  I  attach  to  moving  for- 
ward promptly  to  tte  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  crisis.  I  think  that  you  and  I.  with 
our  heavy  remonsibiUties  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  were  aware  ttet  develop- 
ments were  approaching  a  point  where 
events  could  teve  become  unmanageable.  So 
I  welcome  thto  message  and  consider  It  an 
important  omtributton  to  peace. 

The  MmUnf[it\mh»A  efforts  of  Acting  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  teve  greatly  f  adUtat- 
ed  both  our  tasks.  I  condder  my  letter  to 
you  of  October  twenty-seventh  and  your 
reply  of  today  as  firm  undertakings  on  tte 
part  of  teth  our  governments  irtiich  steuld 
be  promptly  carried  out.  I  hope  that  the 
necessary  measures  can  at  once  te  taken 
through  the  United  Nations,  as  your  mes- 
sage says,  so  ttet  the  United  States  in  turn 
wiU  te  able  to  remove"  the  quarantine 
measures  now  in  effect  I  teve  already  made 
arrangonents  to  rqiort  aU  these  matters  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
memters  share  a  deep  intoest  in  a  genuine 
peace  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

You  referred  in  your  letter  to  a  violation 
of  your  frontier  by  an  American  aircraft  in 
the  area  of  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula.  I  teve 
learned  that  thto  plane,  without  arms  or 
photographic  equiinnent  was  engaged  in  an 
air  nmnpitng  misdon  in  connecUtm  with 
your  nudear  tests.  Its  course  was  direct 
from  EHelson  Air  Force  Base  in  Alsska  to 
the  North  Pole  and  return.  In  turning 
south,  the  pUot  made  a  serious  navigational 
error  which  carried  him  over  Soviet  terri- 
tory. He  tanmediately  made  an  emogency 
call  on  open  radio  for  navigational  assist- 
ance and  was  guided  back  to  hto  home  base 
by  the  most  direct  route.  I  regret  thto  ind- 
dent  and  wiU  see  to  it  that  every  precaution 
te  taken  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Mr,  Chairman,  teth  of  our  countries  teve 
great  unfinished  tadcs  and  I  know  that  your 
people  as  weU  as  those  of  the  United  States 
can  ask  for  nothing  tetter  than  to  pursue 


"  Reprinted  from  Buuctn  of  Nov.  12.  1963.  pp. 
745-746.  This  message  was  transmitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  American  Etaibassy  at 
Moscow  at  5:03  p.m.  Washington  time.  Oct.  28, 
1962;  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  at 
6:08  a.m.  Moscow  time.  Oct.  29.  Text  also  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  on  Oct.  28 
and  released  to  the  press  at  4:35  p.m.  on  that  date. 

"As  transmitted  to  Moscow,  the  text  read  "in 
turn  can  remove". 
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tbem  tree  from  tbe  fear  of  war.  Modern  Kt- 
ence  and  technnlo«y  have  given  ua  the  poa- 
■ibUlty  of  inakli«  labor  fruitful  beyond  any- 
thinc  that  eould  have  been  dreamed  of  a 
f ew  decadea  aca 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  muat  devote 
urgent  attention  to  the  i>roblem  of  dlaarma- 
ment.  aa  it  relatea  to  the  whole  world  and 
alao  to  critical  areaa.  Perfaapa  now,  aa  we 
step  back  from  danger,  we  can  together 
make  real  pfogrcdi  In  this  vital  flekL  I  think 
we  abould  give  laiorlty  to  queatloaa  relating 
to  the  proUf eratlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  on 
earth  and  in  outo-  space,  and  to  the  great 
effort  for  a  nuclear  teat  ban.  But  we  should 
also  work  hard  to  see  If  wider  measurea  of 
dlsannanent  can  be  agreed  and  put  into  op- 
eration at  an  early  date.  The  United  States 
government  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
these  queatkms  urgently,  and  In  a  construc- 
tive virlt.  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere. 

JOHH  F.  KXRIRDT. 

{Treaty  information] 

ComrarnoM  um  UmroaM  Lawow  Wnxs 

Aaoma  it  DmoiuTic  CoMvnBKS 

oarAamzirr  AiraouiicnfnT  ■ 

Repreaentativea  of  48  countriea  meeting  at 
tbe  State  Department  in  Washington  from 
October  1«  to  October  36  have  produced  a 
convention  and  uniform  law  providing  for 
an  "international  wUL" 

The  numbw  of  countriea  participating  at 
the  conference  was  greater  than  that  at  any 
previous  tWplfimatir  conference  held  to 
adopt  a  uniform  law  in  the  field  of  private 
law.  The  conference  waa  alao  the  first  pri- 
vate law  conf  oenoe  for  which  the  United 
Statea  has  aerved  aa  boat 

Tbe  treaty  and  annexed  imif  orm  law  pro- 
duced by  the  conference  have  great  practi- 
cal importance.  At  preaent,  for  example,  a 
wm  made  in  the  United  Statea  according  to 
the  f  ormalitlea  prescribed  by  our  law  could 
fafl  to  meet  the  formal  requiremenU  for  dls- 
poaition  of  property  located  in  another 
country.  Coiwequently  the  wiU  might  not  be 
enforced  in  that  country.  Undo'  the  conven- 
tion, however,  if  the  maker  of  the  will  has 
-r-^r****  with  the  simple  provisions  regard- 
ing signing  and  witnesses,  and  if  the  neces- 
sary certiflcate  has  been  made  out.  the  wlU 
must  be  accepted  as  to  form  by  the  courts  of 
all  other  countries  that  are  parties  to  the 
convention.  This  should  result  in  substan- 
tial savtaig  of  time  and  money  in  probating 
wlDa  i!»Tt'"««i«g  of  property  in  two  or  more 
countries. 

The  new  International  will  is  an  addition 
to  and  not  a  replacement  for  existing  forms 
of  wilL  International  acceptability  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  strong  inducement  to  make  a 
wlU  according  to  the  simple  requirements  of 
the  uniform  law.  Thus  in  an  increasingly 
mobile  world  this  new  convention  marks  an- 
other advance  toward  the  elimination  of 
legal  disputes,  delays,  and  uncertainties, 
cnaanrr  AcnoMS 
MiOtUatenU 

Automotive  Traffic: 

Convention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes 
and  protocoL  Done  at  Geneva  September 
19.  IM».  Entoed  into  force  March  M.  19S2. 
TIA8a4ST. 

ilccesrion  depoHted:  Lesotho,  September 
27. 1973. 

Copyright: 

Universal  copyright  convention.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  6.  1952.  Entered  Into 
force  September  18. 1955.  TIA8  3324. 
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ins  process  has  always  resulted  in  a 
relative  diminution  of  American 
strength  as  ccHnpared  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  arms  control  negotiating 
process  has  done  so  because  the  Sovi- 
ets carefully  negotiate  agreements 
that   allow   them   to   magnify   their 
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AeeeuUm  depoiited:  German  Democratic 
Republic  (with  a  statement).  July  5. 1973. 

Cultural  Property: 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting 
and  preventing  the  illicit  import,  export  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property. 
Adopted  at  Paris  November  14.  1970.  En- 
tered into  force  April  24. 1972.' 


Acceptance  depotited:  Panama.  August  13. 
1973. 

ExhibtUons: 

Convention  relating  to  international  exhi- 
bitions, as  amended.  Done  at  Paris  Novem- 
ber 22. 1928.  Entered  into  force  January  17, 
1931:  for  the  United  States  June  24.  1968. 
TIAS  8648.  6549. 

Accestton  depo$Ued:  Australia.  September 
27. 1973. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Idaho.  Senator 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  for  his  remarics 
today.  I  will  Just  note  that  it  has 
always  escaped  my  understanding  how 
it  is  that  we  have  an  agreement,  the 
KemuBdy-Khrushchev  agreement, 

which  has  clearly  been  violated  time 
and  time  and  time  again,  yet  the 
United  SUtes  stands  by  and  even 
stands  in  the  way  of  those  people  who 
would  like  to  help  the  good  people  of 
Cuba  to  be  liberated  from  the  oppres- 
sive government  which  they  live 
under,  where  there  are  no  human 
rights,  there  are  no  personal  freedoms, 
there  are  no  rights  of  private  proper- 
ty, rights  to  religion,  or  anything  else, 
and  we  stand  in  the  way  of  interfering 
with  that  when  there  is  a  clear  case  of 
those  violations. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing that  up.  I  have  spoken  on  that  sub- 
ject several  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  ia  very  clear  to  this  Senator 
that  the  goal  of  the  Soviets  and  their 
Cuban  surrogates  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  and  Central  America  is  to  desta- 
bilize Mexico.  Once  Mexico  is  destabi- 
lized, all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and  all 
the  constituencies  we  represent  across 
the  country  will  suffer  Immeasurably. 

So  I  think  the  effort  we  make  now— 
although  it  might  seem  like  a  big 
effort  to  some  and  it  is  not  without 
some  risk,  and  I  think  we  all  realize 
that— could  head  off  enormous  diffi- 
culties down  the  road  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
making  those  points. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
question  the  Senator  has  raised  about 
our  failure  to  support  those  elements 
which  would  like  to  see  an  expansion 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  in  Cuba 
as  well  as  in  Central  America,  there  is 
also  a  pattern  which  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop in  the  series  of  comments  that  I 
have  made  here  in  the  past  as  weU  as 
today  that  the  arms  control  negotiat- 


strength  without  inhibiting  their  arms 
buildup  programs.  They  then  drcimi- 
vent  the  agreement  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  allow,  violate  the  agreement  to 
the  extent  they  can  get  away  with, 
and  because  we  are  then  negotiating 
the  next  rotmd  of  agreem«its.  we  are 
inhibited  frtun  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  the  world 
the  violations  that  have  already  oc- 
curred. That  is  a  theme  which  I  will 
continue  to  develop. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Idaho  for  his 
comments  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  4  pjn.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


■  iMued  oo  Oct.  M  (pm  releaie  397). 


•  Hot  In  force  (or  the  United  SUtes. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
ROBERT  E.  FULTON 

BCr.  DOlffENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  com- 
mending Robert  E.  Fulton  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  and  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  legislaUve  derit  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  to  commend 
Robert  E.  Pulton  for  his  service  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  present  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  services  of  the  senior  counsel 
of  our  Budget  Committee,  Robert  E. 
Fulton.  Mr.  Fulton  will  be  leaving  his 
current  position  in  Just  a  few  days  to 
become  the  director  of  the  department 
of  human  services  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  about  15.000  employees. 

I  have  woiked  with  Bob  Fulton  on 
the  Budget  C<Hnmlttee  for  the  last  6 
years  in  his  capacity  as  minority  coun- 
sel, senior  analyst  for  human  re- 
sources, and  senior  counsel,  and  I  have 
learned  to  rely  on  his  expertise,  his 
dedication,  and  his  Judgment.  I  believe 
that  aU  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  from  both  political  parties 
Join  me  in  recognizing  his  fairness,  his 


accuracy,  his  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, and  his  ability  to  ■gnompllah 
worthwhile  goals  in  the  difficult  and 
challenging  environnient  of  Capitol 
Hill. 

While  the  resolutiixi  fiommwMis  him 
for  Ms  wolk  on  the  committee  staff, 
he  will  also  be  remembered  tor  his  per- 
sonal quidlties— his  frtendUne«,  his 
kindness,  his  religious  faith,  his  re- 
spect for  the  other  powm's  point  of 
view,  and  hi»  perwnial  integrity.  For 
all  these  reasons.  I  am  sure  that  he 
wiU  perform  well  at  hli  new  poaitlon 
in  Oklahoma,  and  for  aU  these  rea- 
sons. I  will  miss  him  when  he  leaves 
the  Budget  Committee. 

BSat  WISHBS  TO  BOa  FOUOII 

Mr.  cmtES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  Join  today  in  wishing  Bob  Fulton  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  staff 
the  very  best  as  he  leaves  us  tor  serv- 
ice in  the  State  government  of  Okla- 
homa. 

We  have  plenty  of  staff  experts  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  Bob  FuIUm  Is 
an  expert's  expert  Whether  in  the 
long  process  of  preparing  a  budget  res- 
olution, or  in  the  hectic  hours  here  on 
the  Senate  floor.  SenatOFS  could,  and 
often  did.  turn  to  Bob  Fulton  for  help. 
And  he  always  gave  it  wHllngly.  in  a 
capable,  non  partisan  manner  that 
earned  him  the  esteem  of  Members  on 
both  sides  0f  this  Chamber. 

E^ery  now  and  thou  ■omeooe  writes 
about  Senate  staffers  as  though  they 
were  mani|>ulators  in  the  shadows  of 
Oovemmeat  policy.  Those  writers 
have  it  wirong.  and  they  certainly 
could  nevet  have  been  qwaUng  of  Bob 
Fulton.  A  professional  in  every  way. 
Bob  brought  strict  objectivity  and  bal- 
anced Judgment  to  every  issue  present- 
ed to  him. 

Senators  know  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee operates  at  a  hi^  tension  leveL 
Sometimes  we  generate  answers  for 
the  same  problems  trma  philoeophies 
poles  apArt.  In  those  circumstances, 
we  must  search  for  the  one  or  two 
common  threads  that  can  unite  us  and 
pave  the  way  to  compromise.  Bob 
Pulton  was  exactly  the  kind  of  tem- 
perate, penseptive  voice  of  reason  who 
helped  us  sort  out  the  differences  and 
find  the  wtiy  to  agreonent.  A  man  of 
abiding  Christian  principle.  Bob 
Fulton  waa  an  Is  a  buHdo*.  a  dedicated 
man  doing  a  difficult  Job. 

It  is  no  affront  to  the  abilities  of 
other  Budfcet  Committee  staffers  to 
say  Bob  Fulton  was  "a  cut  above."  It 
simply  reflects  the  unusual  talent  of  a 
man  who  i^erformed  his  duties  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  excel- 
lence. I  hope  the  folks  in  Oklahoma 
appreciate  the  kind  of  man  they're 
getting.  Bob  Fulton  is  professional  evi- 
dence that  the  Oovemment  in  Wash- 
ington really  can  produce  the  best  and 
the  brightest. 

I  ask  uoanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of  the 
resolution. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  i»eamble  was  agreed  to. 

llie  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  151 

Whereas,  the  Senate  wishes  to  exiHeas  its 
apprectetion  to  Robert  E.  Fulton,  who  has 
served  the  United  States  as  Senior  Counsel 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  from  1981 
to  1963: 

Whereas.  Robert  E.  Fulton  served  as  Mi- 
nority Counsel  and  Senior  Analyst  for 
Hunan  Resources  for  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  from  1977  to  1981; 

Wbereaa,  Robert  E.  Fulton  has  discharged 
the  diffleult  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  positions  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  devotion  which  has  earned  for  him  our 
affection  and  our  esteem:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

JtesoioedL  That  Robert  E.  Fulton  is  hereby 
commended  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  exem- 
Idary  service  to  his  Country  and  to  the 
United  Statea  Senate. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  truQsmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Robert  E.  Fulton. 


holiday  season— away  from  his  friends 
and  loved  ones  while  defending  this 
country— is  grateful  for  the  work  of 
Bob  Hope. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  the  enter- 
tainment industry.  Bob  Hope  has 
boosted  the  qiirits  of  our  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  who  give  up  their 
holidays  with  family  and  friends  to 
defend  our  security  and  honor. 

Today,  a  grateful  Nation  says 
"thank  you"  for  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  this  man  and  honors  him 
on  his  80th  birthday  for  all  of  his  con- 
tributions. Congratulations,  Bob,  and 
happy  birthday.  All  of  us  in  the 
Senate  wish  you  and  your  lovely  wife, 
Delores,  many  more  years  of  hapiri- 
ness  and  success. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  HOPE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  UJ3.  Senate  pays  a  special 
tribute  to  Bob  Hope,  a  great  American, 
a  true  patriot,  an  outstanding  enter- 
tainer, and  a  good  friend  over  the 
years  to  me  and  my  wife,  Nancy. 

It  is  indeed  a  special  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues 
In  honoring  this  man  on  his  80th 
birthday— an  individual  who  has  given 
so  much  of  his  time,  energy,  and  tal- 
ents to  this  coimtry  and  its  men  and 
women  In  imif  orm. 

The  name  Bob  Hope  is  literally  a 
household  word  in  this  ooimtry.  He 
has  dominated  the  entertainment 
scene  for  decades,  delighting  and  en- 
chanting his  audiences  with  his  wit. 
humor,  and  music.  Through  his  per- 
formances, in  movies  and  on  television. 
Bob  Hope  has  made  Americans  feel 
good  about  themselves  and  about  their 
country.  We  know  him  as  the  inex- 
haustible comic  and  "good  guy"  of 
Hollywood,  a  man  who  Is  respected 
and  honored  by  his  peers  for  his  great 
contributions  to  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry. 

But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  servicewomen 
know  him  as  the  military's  great 
morale  booster.  Throughout  his  Illus- 
trious career.  Bob  Hope  has  given  up 
considerable  portions  of  his  time  to 
entertain  our  troops  overseas.  He  has 
done  so  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out compensation,  and  in  the  process, 
has  endangered  his  own  safety  in 
order  to  entertain  American  troops  on 
duty  in  war  zones. 

Any  American  serviceman  who  has 
spent  time  away  from  home  during  a 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  INDIA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Bftr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Reagan  administration  for 
its  bold  initiative  in  seeking  this  past 
year  to  inu^rove  relations  with  the 
Government  of  India.  The  visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  to 
Washington  went  well,  and  her  meet- 
ings with  President  Reagan  were  cor- 
dial and  useful.  Although  I  do  not 
expect  a  dramatic  breakthrough  that 
will  produce  front  page  newspaper 
headlines.  I  believe  a  historic  shift  Is 
underway  in  United  States-Indian  re- 
lations. Ten  years  from  now  scholars 
will  look  back  on  this  .past  year  as  an 
end  of  an  ice  age.  or  to  shift  the  meta- 
phor, the  slow  death  of  certain  dino- 
saurs which  have  ssrmbolized  the  cool 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  India  for  many  years. 

BCr.  President.  I  believe  this  change 
in  United  States-India  relations  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  strategic 
vision  of  President  Reagan  and  his  ad- 
visers who  have  correctly  assessed 
three  important  trends  in  Asia.  The 
President  has  moved  adroitly  to  take 
advantage  of  these  trends.  First,  the 
Oovemment  of  China  has  imdertaken 
to  improve  its  long-strained  relations 
with  India  in  a  number  of  steps  In  the 
past  2  years  which.  I  lielieve  based  on 
my  own  contacts  with  Chinese  offi- 
cials, have  been  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Government  with  the  expectation  that 
the  United  States  would  act  In  concert 
to  pursue  parallel  interests  in  improv- 
ing relations  with  India.  The  Indian 
Foreign  Minister  and  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  have  now  exchanged  visits  to 
each  other's  capital  cities  and  the  out- 
lines of  at  least  a  partial  setUement  of 
outstanding  Indian-Chinese  problems 
including  their  frontier  difficulties, 
can  now  be  seen.  Second,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  sought  to  im- 
prove its  relations  with  India  by  put- 
ting forward  a  number  of  ideas  for  a 
nonageression  agreement  and  confi- 
dence-building measures  along  the 
Indian-Paldstan  border  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  so  much  bloodshed 
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In  the  put  35  yean.  The  eatabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Joint  commtaBlon  by  the 
Qovernments  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  the  ■muimfiil  summit  meetlnss  of 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Qandhl  and 
Picaident  Zla  al-huq  have  also  aided 
this  important  reooneillatory  ivooess. 
Third,  the  Oovemmoit  of  India  has 
aoucfat  to  diversify  its  eariler  depend- 
ence on  Soviet  weapons  and  Soviet 
military  technolocy  by  extending  its 
military  ties  and  purchasing  advanced 
aircraft,  subnarines,  and  army  equip- 
ment from  France.  Oreat  Britain,  and 
West  Germany. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reacted  with  alarm  and  con- 
cern to  these  three  trends.  The  Soviet 
XTnlon  has  within  its  power  the  capac- 
ity to  reverse  these  trends  and  bring 
about  a  security  situation  in  South 
Asia  mme  favmaUe  to  Soviets  inter- 
ests by  taking  one  single  step:  With- 
drawing 100.000  Soviet  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  restoring  an  authentic 
Afghan  Government  in  KabuL  While 
the  Soviets  continue  to  refuse  to  end 
their  aggression  in  Afghanistan,  the 
trenito  in  Indlan^Silnese.  Indian-Paki- 
stan, and  Indian-European  relations  I 
have  described  will  ccmtlhue  and  fur- 
ther harm  Soviet  relations  with  India. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
warned  India  not  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  course  of  reconciliation 
with  China.  Pakistan,  and  our  NATO 
mSHr»  in  Europe.  In  particular,  the  So- 
viets are  upset  that  Soviet  military  in- 
fluence in  India  wiU  be  diminished  as  a 
direct  result  of  India's  Improving  rela- 
tions with  China.  Pakistan.  Europe, 
and.  eqiedaUy,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  encourage  President  Reagan  to 
continue  the  path  he  is  pursuing  even 
to  the  point  of  approving  any  request 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  purchase 
American  military  equipment,  weap- 
(ms.  and  military  training  that  the 
Government  of  India  dares  to  request 
from  our  Government  or  our  ctmuner- 
dal  Anns  in  defiance  of  Soviet  warn- 
ings to  India  not  to  pursue  this  course. 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  inde- 
pendence and  nonallnement  will  be 
tested  in  the  months  ahead  If  she 
chooses  to  continue  to  diversify  the 
sources  of  India's  military  equipment. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  propose  that 
the  most  advanced,  highest  technolo- 
Ry  American  weapons  be  sold  to  India 
without  restriction.  This  would  clearly 
be  inappropriate,  and  I  doubt  that 
India  desires  to  acquire  technology 
that  it  cannot  adapt  to  its  own  produc- 
tion under  Joint  license  arrangements. 
I  also  very  much  doubt  that  the  proud 
Government  of  India  will  be  willing  to 
accept  at  the  present  time  the  nation- 
al security  disclosure  team  inspection 
that  wiU  be  reqxiired  before  our  Gov- 
ernment could  assure  itself  that  our 
highest  technology  will  be  protected 
from  compromise.  Senate  staff  reports 
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that  thoe  is  no  evldenoe  that  India 
has  willfully  compromised  dassifled 
Information  or  advanced  technology 
provided  to  it  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment Whm  even  American  defense 
firms  in  California  cannot  be  safe 
from  the  efforts  of  Soviet  espionage  to 
steal  our  most  advanced  technology.  I 
doubt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  transfer 
to  India  our  most  advanced  military 
technology  in  any  event.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  broad  range  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  that  could  be  made 
available  to  meet  Indian  requests  that 
would  enhance  the  geopolitical  trends 
in  Asia  about  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  so  ccmcemed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing from  conversations  I  have  had 
with  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  and  that  my  staff  has  had  in 
Delhi.  India,  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
trati<m  is  on  the  verge  of  establishing 
a  ti^i*"/-***  American  relationship  with 
India  and  Pakistan  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years.  Such  a  development 
would  greatly  decrease  the  importuni- 
ties for  Soviet  adventurism  and  mis- 
chief making  in  South  Asia  for  many 
years  to  come.  To  this  end.  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  support  any  reason- 
able request  from  India  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  military  equipment 
along  the  lines  that  has  already  been 
discussed  between  the  two  countries.  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  Northrop  Air- 
craft to  demonstrate  the  F-20  Tiger- 
shark  fighter  to  the  Indian  Air  Force 
in  the  past  year,  and  I  am  impressed 
with  the  efforts  of  Lodcheed  Aircraft 
to  demonstrate  to  India  the  high-alti- 
tude advantages  of  the  C-130  trans- 
port aircraft  which  could  carry  out 
aerial  resupply  missions  to  Indian  mili- 
tary outposts  in  the  otherwise  inacces- 
sible Himalaya  Mountain  regions.  I 
also  believe  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  admuiced  machineguns 
and  self-propelled  15&-mlllimeter  artil- 
lery are  to  be  commended  for  doing  so 
well  in  the  control  competition  that 
the  Indian  Defense  Ministry  has  car- 
ried out  in  the  past  year  to  determine 
if  these  weapons,  together  with  the  5- 
inch  TOW  antitank  missile,  would  be 
suitable  purchases  to  modernise  the 
Indian  Army.  I  believe  that  Indian  re- 
quests to  -  purchase  such  equipment 
will  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Congress  and  as  evidence  on  this  point 
I  cite  the  thoughtful  remarks  of  my 
colleague  Senator  Gixhm  of  Ohio  who 
addressed  the  Senate  on  July  29, 1982. 
by  praising  the  Indian  military  and 
pointing  out  that  unlike  the  military 
in  most  Third  World  countries  the 
Indian  military  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
stay  out  of  politics.  Senator  Glbhii 
added  in  a  significant  comment,  "We 
should  also  encourage  India's  efforts 
to  diversify  its  weapons  supply.  If 
asked,  we  should  be  willing,  on  a  se- 
lected basis  to  sell  U.S.  weapons."  I 
agree.  In  discussions  I  have  had  in  an 
informal  group  of  conservative  Sena- 


tors called  the  Steering  Committee.  I 
have  ascertained  that  many  conserva- 
tive Senators  also  support  the  effort 
to  decouple  Mrs.  Gandhi  fnxn  her 
close  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Government  of  India  should  un- 
derstand that  its  20-year  friendship 
treaty  and  military  supply  relaticm- 
ship  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
serioudy  undercut  by  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  We  must  bring 
about  a  more  balanced  Indian  relation- 
ship between  Moscow  and  Washington 
and  bring  additional  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Af- 
ghanistan. American  efforts  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Asian  quadri- 
lateral of  China.  India.  Pakistan,  and 
Japan  will  also  reduce  Moscow's  op- 
tions to  encircle  China  to  the  south  or 
to  undermine  President  Reagan's 
Southwest  Asia  strategy  and  the  facili- 
ties access  agreements  that  are  now 
active  in  the  recently  created  Central 
Command. 

Mr.  President,  these  great  geopoliti- 
cal trends  can  be  assisted  only  if  cer- 
tain petty  bureaucratic  obstacles  are 
removed  within  the  national  security 
machinery  here  in  Washington.  I  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  any  official  or 
any  department  today  but  I  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  some- 
times sluggish  process  by  which  advi- 
sory opinions  are  issued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment for  possible  military  commer- 
cial sales  a  country  like  India  which 
has  not  had  a  strong  security  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  for  over  20 
years  since  President  Kennedy  sold  C- 
119  aircraft  and  ground  weapons  to 
India  in  1962.  I  hope  some  means  can 
be  found  to  expedite  advisory  opin- 
ions, and.  where  necessary,  final  au- 
thorizations required  for  exporting 
American  military  equipment  to  India. 
Because  of  the  geopolitical  stakes  in- 
volved, I  hope  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Commerce  will  go 
the  extra  mile  to  nurture  this  most 
promising  effort  of  President  Reagan 
to  improve  relations  with  a  nation 
that  contains  one-sixth  of  mankind 
and  is  therefore  the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy. Since  Mrs.  Gandhi's  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  almost  12 
years  ago,  too  much  has  happened  in 
Vietnam,  in  Iran,  in  Afghanistan,  in 
United  States-Chinese  relations,  and 
in  the  growth  of  Soviet  military  might 
for  the  working-level  offidals  of  the 
executive  branch  to  treat  Indian  arms 
requests  in  a  nonchalant,  business-as- 
usxial  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  as  a  symbol  of 
improving  United  States-Indian  rela- 
tions in  1983  that  a  UJB.  naval  visit  can 
be  scheduled  to  as  famous  a  port  as 
BomlMiy  by  the  flagship  of  our  Middle 
East  Force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  know 
there  is  Indian  sensitivity  about  visits 
by  American  naval  ships  to  Indian 
ports  because  of  the  possibility  that 
oiu-  ships  could  also  caU  at  Diego 
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Garcia  Nalval  Base  to  iriileii  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  has  certain  objee- 
tioos.  but  I  can  assure  mjr  colleagues 
today  that  our  Middle  But  Force  flag- 
ship, the  U.S.S.  Ooronado,  newt  calls 
at  Diego  Garda.  Of  eourse.  India's 
concern  tat  a  nudear-ft«e  waott  In  the 
Indian  Ooean  would  not  be  dlreetly 
contradicted  by  the  standard  Ameri- 
can offlcfafl  comment  that  we  neither 
omfltm  o«  doiy  the  pwence  of  nucle- 
ar weapMB  aboard  naval  ahlps  at  sea 
such  as  Ufe  U.SJS.  Commado  at  other 
ships  of  the  lOddle  iMt  Force.  Thus, 
whfle  I  could  understand  an  Indian 
Government  refusal  to  aooQ>t  a  ship 
visit  by  rihips  of  the  canter  battle 
group  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or 
ships  operating  from  Diego  Garda,  I 
see  no  resaon  why  the  U.&S.  Coronor 
do  could  not  resume  the  ship  visit  pat- 
ton  of  the  early  lore's.  Surely  the 
Government  of  India  will  extoid  the 
same  courtesies  to  such  VA.  naval 
ships  as  are  extended  to  the  Soviet 
Navy.  Nor  is  there  any  questicm  of  our 
Navy  seeking  naval  aooeas  or  bases  at 
Indian  ports  beyond  courtesy  ship 
visits.  I  ranain  impressed  at  the  firm 
denials  with  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  rebuffed  Soviet  efforts  to 
obtain  natal  access  facilities  or  bases 
at  Indian  norts.  Let  us  hope  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  wOl  welcome  UJB.  naval  ship 
visits  wfth  the  same  balanced 
nonallnement  philosophy  that  caused 
her  to  reject  these  tactless  Soviet  re- 
quests for  naval  bases  In  India  in  the 
past  few  jnears  while  welcoming  Soviet 
naval  courtesy  visits.  A  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  wOl  be  watching  with 
great  Interest  in  the  months  ahead  as 
President  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Gandhi 
continue  to  Improve  thdr  budding  se- 
curity relstUonship. 

Bfr.  President,  since  we  have  heard 
in  the  past  decade  of  the  "China  card" 
and  the  "Japan  card."  I  would  like  to 
ask  our  strategic  planners  to  consider 
in  the  same  light  the  ivovects  for  the 
development  of  the  "India  card"  in  the 
world  wide  competition  we  face  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REVEREND  PAUL 
GLOVER 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  39,  Rev.  Paul  Glover,  one  of 
Alaska's  leading  religious  figures  and  a 
foimder  of  the  moral  majority  was 
shot  and  killed  in  an  tmprovoked 
attack  in  Mexico.  Pastor  Glover,  his 
wife,  Carolyn,  and  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  Neategard  of  Naknek,  Alaska, 
has  been  visiting  missionary  churches 
which  Pastor  Glover  had  ministered  to 
some  25  years  earlier  north  of  Mexico 
City. 

Expeditious  action  by  Mexican  and 
UJB.  authorities  enabled  the  safe 
return  of  Mrs.  Glover.  Fsstor  and  Mrs. 
Nestegard  to  Anchorage,  where  a  fu- 
neral was  held  for  Pastor  Glover  on 


May  7.  Investigation  into  this  sense- 
lev  and  tragic  killing  is  proceeding. 

Paul  CHover  came  to  Alaska  20  years 
ago  and  began  his  missionary  work  in 
An^nwge.  Through  hard  worit  and 
with  strong  nuval  conviction,  he 
founded  the  Harvester  Christian 
Churdi  and  Academy,  and  guided  its 
growth  to  a  highly  reelected  institu- 
tion in  Anchorage.  Paul  inspired  his 
f  oUowecs  to  maintain  the  traditions  of 
a  mmal  and  paMotic  life,  and  carried 
his  commitment  to  these  ideals  as  a 
Ronald  Reagan  delegate  to  the  1980 
Presidential  convention. 

Paul  Glover  was  sn  extraordinary 
Alaf'fT  who  was  committed  to  the 
principle  that  good  Christian  attitude 
and  good  govemmmt  can  woi^  hand 
in  hand  for  the  betterment  of  alL 

I  share  the  deep  grief  felt  by  his 
wife,  Carolyn,  and  his  sons.  Steven. 
Mark,  and  Dan.  his  colleagues  and  his 
coogregatfcm  and  all  Alaskans  who 
knew  this  devout  Christian. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  NOMINA- 
TION OF  SENATOR  STONE  AS 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  ENVOY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  28  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  appoint  Rich- 
ard ^one.  our  former  colleague  in  the 
Senate  f  rcmi  Rorida.  as  Ambassador  at 
Large  and  ^^edal  Envoy  for  Central 
America.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's excellent  choice. 

Althoufl^  I  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  in  the  Senate  with  Sen- 
ator Stone.  I  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  him  and  to  discuss  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  with  him  since 
coming  to  Washington.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  most  intelligent,  thought- 
ful, and  articulate  IndividuaL  His  ex- 
posure to  foreign  policy  issues  during 
his  monberdiip  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  his  subse- 
quent activities  as  an  informal  adviser 
to  the  Reagan  administration  on  Cen- 
tral America  have  equipped  him  well 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  given 
him  by  President  Reagan. 

Senator  Stone  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  to  his  home 
State  of  Florida  and  to  the  country. 
Afto-  graduating  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  Senator  Stone  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  IiClami.  Fla.  He 
served  in  the  Miami  City  Attorney's 
Office  before  twice  being  elected  to 
the  Florida  State  Senate.  In  1970.  he 
was  elected  Florida  Secretary  of  State. 
During  these  years  in  State  govern- 
ment. Senator  Stone  was  a  leader  of 
the  "suni^iine  in  government"  move- 
ment which  opened  the  institutions 
and  processes  of  Florida  State  govern- 
ment to  greater  public  participation 
and  public  secrutiny. 

In  1974.  Florida's  voters  elected  Sen- 
ator Stone  to  the  UJS.  Senate.  While 


in  Uie  Senate,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  Subcommittee  and  the  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Stone 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  firm  foreign 
policy  to  resist  Soviet  expansion 
throughout  the  world.  His  voting 
record  manifests  a  determined  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  national  defense. 
He  UkA  a  apedal  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's policy  toward  East  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Central  America.  He 
is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  es- 
tablishing our  relationship  with  the 
Republic  of  China,  following  President 
Carter's  recognition  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  He  was  a  leader  in 
efforts  to  expand  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Pacific  Rim.  a  matter  in  which  I  am 
especially  interested.  And.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Subannmittee.  he  offered  coun- 
sel and  support  to  those  in  our  Gov- 
enunent  charged  with  bringing  peace 
to  the  troubled  Middle  East  region. 

After  his  term  in  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Stone  Joined  the  Washington 
office  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Proskauer.  Rose,  Goetz  &  Mendel- 
sohn. 

In  1982.  he  accepted  the  position  of 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ci4>- 
ital  Bank  N.A..  Washington.  D.C..  a 
position  in  which  he  continued  to 
serve  until  the  President's  recent  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  banker  in 
Alaska.  I  cannot  help  but  observe  that 
Senator  Stone's  career  has  been  char- 
acterized by  constant  improvement 
from  one  position  to  the  next.  After 
many  political  successes,  culminating 
in  his  election  to  this  body,  he  was  fi- 
nally elevated  to  the  position  of  vice 
chairman  of  the  Capital  Bank  Board. 
Of  course,  I  say  that  as  a  Joke. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  sene,  wHl 
soon  conduct  hearings  on  Senator 
Stone's  nomination.  I  am  confident 
that  the  committee  under  Chairman 
Percy's  able  leadership  will  properly 
discharge  its  responsibility  to  examine 
the  nominee's  qualifications  for  this 
important  post.  Based  on  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Senator  and  his 
record  of  public  service,  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  committee  and  the 
full  Senate  will  confirm  him. 

His  task  will  be  most  difficult.  The 
problems  emerging  in  Central  America 
are  complex  and  difficult.  Positive  so- 
lutions will  come  about  only  if  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  de- 
termined policy  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
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doit  on  AprU  27.  and  if  that  poUey  is 
tmpiwHMited  by  talented  and  coura- 
geous representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Stone,  with  his  lone  years  of 
distlngulsbed  public  service,  his  fluen- 
cy in  gpa^«»»>.  and  his  personal  Imowl- 
edfe— from  years  of  travel  and  broad 
contacts— of  the  Central  American 
region,  is  uniquely  capable  of  under- 
taUng  thfa  tmpcntant  assignment.  I 
congratulate  the  President  for  his 
choice  and  urge  that  Senator  Stone  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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JOHN        HARGROVE        BOWLBB: 
WORKING    TO    PRESERVE    AN- 
CIENT   TRIBAL    CULTURE     OP 
HUICHOL  INDIANS 
Mr.  ^TKiMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
take  special  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  our  children — and  the  children  of 
our  friends.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven 
if  I  boast  a  \AX  about  a  son  of  a  dear 
friend  who  has  meant  a  very  great 
deal  to  me  since  our  boyhood  days  in 
Monroe,  N.C. 

John  Bowles  and  I  grew  up  together 
in  our  small  hometown  which  will  for- 
ever be'  very  dear  to  us.  John's  career 
has  led  him  to  the  top  of  America's 
business  community.  Today  he  lives  in 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  He  retired  some 
years  ago  as  president  of  Rexall  Drug 
Co.— but  he  hasn't  really  retired.  He 
serves  as  ccnsultant  to  scHne  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  important  corporations. 

But  it  is  not  my  friend.  John  Bowles, 
about  whom  I  speak  today.  Rather. 
Mr.  President.  I  address  my  remarks 
to  John's  son.  John  Hargrove  Bowles, 
who  has  undertaken  a  project  certain 
to  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  United 
States-Mexican  relations. 

Young  Bowles  has  assembled  and  or- 
ganised an  exhibit  of  Huichol  art.  and 
a  remaikable  exhibit  it  is.  He  has 
booked  a  tour,  and  raised  funds  in  the 
United  States  to  finance  it,  which  will 
result  in  this  art  collection  being  seen 
and  enjoyed  by  thousands.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  tour  is  scheduled  June  16 
at  Tropen  Museum  in  Amsterdam.  At 
the  end  of  the  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  this  remarkable  collec- 
tion will  be  sent  to  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  for  permanent  exhibition. 

Mr.  President.  John  Hargrove 
Bowles  was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Harvard's  School  of  Art  History. 
While  this  young  man  never  lived  in 
Monroe,  N.C.  I  am  proud  that  he  is  of 
Union  County  stock. 

In  any  event.  Bftr.  President,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  a  brilliant  young 
American,  the  fate  of  an  ancient  and 
complex  Mexican  tribal  culture  may 
hang  by  a  thread— threads  of  ordi- 
nary, but  brilliantly  colored,  woolen 
yam. 

The  Huichol— pronounced  Wee- 
chol— Indians  use  strands  of  yam  to 
create  richly  textured  and  powerfully 
colored  paintings,  or  tablas.  which  cap- 


ture the  essence  of  their  profoundly 
religious  life  and  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
a  1-year  European  tour  of  the  works  of 
five  Huichol  master  artists  wiU  begin 
Jtme  16  in  Amserdam.  following  a  pre- 
view reception  hosted  by  Los  Angeles 
Mexican  Consul  General  and  Mrs. 
Javier  Escobar  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  White  of  Beverly  Hills.  The 
P#iwtingii  were  shipped  May  12  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Predating  the  Astecs  and  speaking 
little  or  no  Spanish.  7.000  Huichol  eke 
out  a  livelihood  farming  maise  in  the 
remote,  runed  mountains  of  Jalisco. 
120  miles  northeast  of  Guadalajara. 

A  Mexican  scholar  and  writer  named 
Juan  Negrin  has  taken  an  interest  in 
the  Indians  and  has  learned  their  lan- 
guage during  the  10  years  he  has  lived 
and  worked  among  them.  He  says  that 
the  Huichol  have  great  cultural  integ- 
rity. Negrin  serves  as  adviser  to  the 
European  exhibition,  which  he  hopes 
will  draw  public  attention  to  the  Hui- 
chol. who  may  be  the  last  unaccultur- 
ated  Indian  tribes  in  North  America. 

"What  is  exceptional  about  these 
Huichol  p^intingn  Is  their  high  artistic 
quality  and  relationship  to  their  reli- 
gion." says  Negrin.  one  of  the  few  out- 
siders to  complete  the  5-year  cycle  of 
arduous  pilgrimages  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  without  Negrin's  en- 
couragement of  the  artists,  the  yam 
P«iTit.tng«  might  never  have  developed 
into  the  large  masterpieces  that  are 
going  to  Europe:  the  tablas  range  from 
16  inches  by  16  inches  to  a  feet  by  4 
feet.  They  evolved  from  crafted  pieces 
devoid  of  religious  significance,  which 
were  derived  from  nierikas— wooden 
disks  emblazoned  with  beads  and  fiber 
in  sacred  designs— which  the  Indians 
traditionally  leave,  with  prayers,  at 
holy  spots  along  pilgrimage  routes. 
Nierikas  are  also  used  by  the  sha- 
mans—spiritual leaders— for  commut- 
ing with  their  gods. 

"The  Hulchol's  lives  are  based  on 
trying  to  reach  very  deep  psychologi- 
cal roots  of  thought  and  taping  the 
preconscious  mind."  says  Negrin. 

One  prilgrimage  requires  five  annual 
Joiuneys  to  Wlrikuta.  the  Huichol 
desert  holy  land,  some  300  miles  to  the 
east  of  their  moimtain  home.  In  Wlri- 
kuta. they  gather  the  sacramental 
peyote  cactus,  which  the  Indians  be- 
lieve contains  the  spirit  of  Tamatsi 
Kauy\miarie— Our  Elder  Brother  Deer 
Spirit— the  intermediary  to  all  their 
other  gods.  Peyote  use  is  typically  pre- 
ceded by  30  days  and  sometimes  sever- 
al months  of  fasting,  abstaining  from 
sex.  and  other  austere  practices. 

The  five  artists  in  the  exhibition 
depict  themes  from  their  traditional 
mythology,  according  to  the  visions, 
dreams,  and  revelations  experienced 
while  training  to  become  shamans;  to 
date  two  of  the  arUsts  have  achieved 
that  status. 


Gods,  goddesses,  animals,  plants,  and 
sacred  objects  abundantly  fill  these 
Huichol  masterpieces,  which  almost 
explode  with  life  and  color  as  the  art- 
ists show  how  the  dramatic  conflicts 
between  the  gods  established  the  uni- 
verse and  the  precarious  harmonies  in 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  included  in  the  exhi- 
bition are  examples  of  some  of  the 
most  recent  and  complex  tablas  by 
Joa«  Boiltes  8anche»-or  Tacuye, 
"Silent  Walker"— that  have  never 
been  shown  to  the  public.  He  is  called 
the  Picasso  of  Huichol  art 

None  of  the  tablas  in  the  exhibition 
is  for  sale.  Negrin  hopes  to  build  sup- 
port to  permanently  install  the  mas- 
terpieces in  a  cultural  center  for  the 
Foundation  for  the  Preservation  of 
Traditional  and  Sacred  Art  of  the  Hui- 
chol, a  nonprofit  Mexican  foundation 
that  he  and  a  few  shamans  established 
with  the  help  of  Cultural  Survival. 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organisation  based  at 
Harvard  University.  Plans  for  the  ex- 
hibition include  a  North  American 
tour  before  its  final  installation  in 
Mexico  in  1986. 

Also  helping  Negrin  with  his  work 
are  Mexico's  Institute  of  Technical 
and  Superior  Studies  of  the  West  and 
the  University  of  Guadalajara,  as  well 
as  the  Friends  of  the  Huichol  Culture. 
Inc..  of  Bericeley,  Calif. 

The  exhibition,  directed  by  John  H. 
Bowles  of  Beverly  Hills,  a  fine  arts 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  in- 
cludes 50  Ublas  and  30  photographs  of 
the  Indians. 


DEBATE  ON  NUCLEAR  POLICY:  A 
CHALLENGE  TO  THE  SENATE 
ISx.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
considering  the  immensity  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  strange  that  we  have  Just 
begun  to  think  about  the  problem  of 
living  with  nuclear  weapons  and  nucle- 
ar war.  I  mean  really  think  to  focus 
the  massive  inteUectual  energies  of 
this  country  on  nuclear  war  and  what 
we  can  and  should  do  about  it. 

Last  year,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin established  a  course  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  how  we  live  with  them, 
what  we  can  do  alwut  nuclear  war.  It 
was  an  extraordinarily  popular  course. 
Many  other  universities  have  l>egun  to 
consider  following  the  lead  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Just  last  month  the  President  of 
Harvard  University,  Derek  Bok.  wrote 
the  foreword  to  a  book,  "Living  With 
Nuclear  Weapons,"  in  which  six  Har- 
vard scholars  have  written,  and  writ- 
ten very  well,  about  the  problems  of 
the  nuclear  war  and  there  was  great 
objectivity  as  to  what  we  can  do  about 
it. 

Yale  University  has  also  established 
a  series  of  courses,  three  courses  in  nu- 
clear   wemwns.    evaluating    nuclear 
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strategy,  American  nndear  age,  and 
the  bomb. 

Mr.  Preaident.  there  was  a  very  in- 
teresting observatkm  by  a  professor 
who  teaclies  one  of  thew  oourses  at 
Yale  whlcli  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
this: 

I  think  we  have  ooUectfvdy  taraught  our- 
selves to  ssoept  a  degree  of  risk  that  we 
could  not  rartain  or  to  rate  In  other  areas  of 
life.  We  accept  Uvtng  under  this  imdear 
doud  becaiSK  we  do  not  know  how  to  get 
out  from  under  It.  and  beeauee  we  bave  per- 
suaded ourslvea  of  the  cnomoas  risks  that 
it  is  supposed  to  pievent.  But  decisions  bave 
been  made  without  any  systemattr.  so- 
detywMe  fMetng  of  tbese  iauea.  How  can  so- 
ciety have  adopted  such  a  risky  pasture 
without  facfcic  iU  implirstlnnsy 

He  polniti  out: 

People  caa  give  you  all  the  statistics  about 
bosebaU  because  they  go  out  to  Fenway 
Park  on  a  dunday  afteraoon.  The  neoessary 
f  acU  you  bave  to  put  together  to  talk  about 
nuclear  deterrence  are  not  really  any  more 
complicated  and  more  diffleult  to  leam.  but 
they  are  a  whole  lot  less  pisassnt 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
when  the  freeze  issue  oomes  before 
this  body  we  can  have  the  kind  of  in- 
formed and  detailed  debate  <»  that 
overwhelmtaigly  critical  issue  that  will 
do  credit  to  the  U.8.  Senate  and  give 
understanding  and  benefit  to  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  in  the  Yale 
alumni  magazine  for  May  1983  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkxmd. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordefed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  f  oUows: 

THmcmo  About  thk  UaiHissssiar  Conxsss 

DKAUHG  With  TBS  Bomb 

(By  D.  KimbaU  Smith) 

In  this  sge  of  precarious  detente,  when 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  hangs  over  the 
world  like  a  cloud,  it  is  periiaps  the  most  rel- 
evant of  courses.  It  is  eaUed  simply  The 
Bomb,  American  Studies  445b.  but  it  enoom- 
pssses  the  concerns  and  wonries  and  pres- 
sures and  iban  tbat  bave  formed  the  con- 
temporary world.  First  offered  in  1961  as  a 
reridoitial  college  seminar,  it  is  now  being 
taught  for  ttie  first  time  as  part  of  ttae  regu- 
lar curriculum,  the  newest  of  three  courses 
deaUng  with  issues  of  nudear  weapons. 
Esch  offered  in  a  different  discipline— 
American  studies,  history  and  ptdlUeal  sd- 
enoe— these  courses  apivoaeh  the  subject 
from  three  distinct  petipectives.  but  all 
have  at  thdr  hearts  different  aspects  of  the 
same  conoems  and  the  same  history,  and  all 
ultimately  sprang  from  the  same  begin- 
nings. 

At  8:15  on  the  clear,  bright  morning  of 
August  6,  tiM5.  the  bomb  felL  It  was  only 
ten  and  a  half  feet  long,  twenty-nine  inches 
in  dlametei:  and  it  contained,  at  its  core,  a 
padcage  of  Uranium  235  the  siae  of  a  foot- 
balL  When  it  exploded.  appRndtnately  one 
gram  of  that  n-23S  was  instantly  converted 
into  energy.  Within  nine  seooods  the  tem- 
perature at  ground  aero  grew  as  hot  as  the 
surface  of  Che  sun,  and  100,000  jwople  were 
killed  or  doMned.  A  hundred  thousand  more 
were  injured.  It  wss.  according  to  President 
Hsrry  Truaian.  "the  greatest  achievement 
of  organised  sdence  in  tiistory." 
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In  the  succeeding  thirty-seven  years,  orga- 
nised sdenee  has  built  on  its  successes,  cre- 
ating far  more  destructive  devices  than  that 
first  A-bomb,  and  the  repercussions  have 
fanned  out  like  ripples  on  a  pond.  It  was  to 
understand  at  least  some  of  these  r^les 
that  Mark  Ryan.  Dean  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards OoUege  and  a  lecturer  in  American 
studiea.  devised  and  offered  his  seminar  on 
the  bomb. 

"I  chose  this  subject  because  intuitively  I 
found  the  issue  extranely  compelling.  It 
to  raise  questions  that  were  f  unda- 
'  he  said.  "The  nudear  predicament 
Is  life-threatening;  it  raises  issues  about  es- 
cbatolosy,  and  for  tliat  reascm  it  seems  ap- 
propriate for  a  liberal-arts  program:  an  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  most  basic  issues. 

"When  I  came  to  this  course,  it  was  not 
out  of  a  sense  of  the  political  urgency  of  the 
issue,  irtiidi  is  the  assumption  you  tend  to 
make  about  these  oourses  being  taugbt  now; 
It  was  for  intelleetual  reasons.  I  feel  the  po- 
litical urgency  more  strongly  now.  but  I'm 
conscious  of  not  coming  across  with  an  ex- 
pUdt  piditlcal  agnada." 

Lounging  casually  at  one  end  of  the  long 
table  in  an  degantly  paneled  seminar  room 
tai  Jonathan  Edwards  College.  Ryan  cuts  a 
dapper  figure,  slim,  degantly  dressed, 
smoothly  sure  of  his  materiaL  He  guides  the 
diseusslon  with  a  soft-voiced  confidence  that 
suggests  the  impact  of  the  subject,  not  the 
drama  of  his  delivery,  will  carry  the  stu- 
dents along. 

To  Ryan,  the  essential  issues  are  varied. 
but  they  center  around  a  general,  and  ap- 
parently benign,  subject:  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  cultural  change.  He  wanted  to  ex- 
amine the  bomb's  impact  on  the  many  as- 
pects of  culture— on  literature  and  psycholo- 
gy, pdlltlcs  and  popular  music 

He  came  to  this  wroach  by  way  of  two 
oourses  he  taught  at  Williams  College 
before  coming  to  Yale:  one  on  technology 
and  American  life  and  the  other  on  World 
War  n.  The  decision  to  drop  the  A-bomb 
had  been  the  focus  of  only  one  week  of  his 
war  course.  \mt  as  he  began  to  do  further  re- 
search, the  subject  grew  broader,  and  he 
found  some  ccHnmon  ground  between  the 
two  courses. 

"It  Just  all  began  to  fall  together  for  me 
ivetty  readily  around  the  questions  of  ex- 
amining through  various  dladpUnes  the  cul- 
tural effects  of  the  given  technology."  he 
explained. 

But  whUe  this  course  is  slmUar  in  prind- 
ple  to  a  study  of,  say.  the  effect  of  the 
steam  mgine  or  the  power  loom,  it  is  a 
matter  of  far  greater  consequence.  A  power 
loom,  after  all.  Is  relatively  harmless. 

"I  think,  since  the  course  tends  to  raise  up 
the  image  of  man  extinguishing  himself 
with  bis  own  hands,  it  in  turn  forces  us  to 
mx*m\v»  and  reexamine  our  views  of  the 
nde  technology  plays  in  human  history,"  he 
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Teclinology  and  sdence,  seen  for  so  long 
as  the  promise  of  progress  and  continuous 
improvement  in  western  culture,  has  cre- 
ated the  means  for  its  own  extinction.  The 
Imowledge  of  this  potential  extinction 
found  its  way  into  novels  and  films,  such  as 
On  the  Beach  and  Dr.  Strangelove,  Into  pey- 
dudoglcal  studies,  and  even,  for  a  while. 
Into  iwpular  songs.  Take,  for  example,  a 
bouncy  little  number  called  "Atom  Bomb 
Bady"  or  the  1946  song  "Atom  and  Evil," 
wiUi  the  catchy  lyrics,  "If  you  don't  break 
up  that  romance  soon,  we'll  all  fall  down 
and  go  boom,"  crooned  in  the  sweetest  of 
harmonies. 

The  threat  was  seen  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  has  gradually  become  part  of  people's 


lives,  subdued,  but  always  in  the  back  of 
their  minds. 

"Tapping  the  students'  emotions,  making 
them  visualize  the  effects  of  the  bomb, 
that's  always  a  problon,  if  <mly  because  it's 
a  hard  issue  to  face  emotionally,"  said 
Ryan.  "One  thing  we  do.  so  that  people 
don't  consider  this  an  abstract  inteUectual 
issue,  is  to  drag  them  through  the  Hiroshi- 
ma experience.  We  go  through  it  in  excrud- 
ating  detail  with  films  as  well  as  readings, 
readings  written  from  a  personal  point  of 
view." 

Ttae  series  of  fifteen  films  that  Ryan  has 
chosen  to  supplement  his  courses  are  by 
turns  informative  and  funny,  tragic  and 
mind-numMngly  horrifying.  One  film.  Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki—August,  1945.  a  short  docu- 
mentary shot  six  days  after  the  first  bomb 
was  dropped.  Is  a  sharp,  victim's  eye  view  of 
the  devastation.  It  shows  the  dty  leveled  to 
a  plan  of  rubble,  the  few  intact  walls  occa- 
sionally marked  with  the  scorched  silhou- 
ette of  a  plant  or  a  person  caught  at  tbat 
first  fiery  moment.  In  the  hospital  are  the 
armies  of  injured,  burned,  daaed.  and  suffer- 
ing, under  the  ineffectual  care  of  over- 
worked physicians. 

"I  felt  very  stronidy  tbat  the  gut-level  re- 
action is  extremely  important  in  this  par- 
ticular endeavor,"  said  Ryan.  "I  think  it's 
very  hard  for  somebody  to  sit  through  those 
films  and  to  read  smne  of  these  writets 
without  finding  the  matter  riveting. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  the  intoislty  of 
emotions  is  not  something  one  can  bold  in 
one's  consdousness  all  the  time.  When  I 
began  teaching  it  the  first  time.  I  began  to 
have  nudear  horror  nightmares.  They 
faded.  Tou  go  through  a  time  when  you 
become  somewhat  dulled.  But  one  thing  I'd 
like  to  promote  with  the  students  is  an 
awareness  of  the  dynamics  of  being  dulled 
to  it." 

In  order  to  hdp  students  hold  the  matter 
of  the  nudear  predicament  in  mind.  Yale 
offers  two  other  courses  which,  with  Ryan's, 
provide  a  context  for  the  study  of  the  reper- 
cussions still  echoing  thirty-seven  years 
after  Hiroshima. 

Evaluating  Nudear  Strategy,  which  has 
been  taught  for  the  past  three  years  by  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Sdence  Bruce  Russett,  ex- 
amines the  nudear  predicament  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  political  ramifications, 
beginning  with  an  analysis  of  the  current 
state  of  the  aims  race  and  Junving  back  to 
provide  an  historical  context.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  study  of  policy.  The  purpose  is  to 
face  the  issues. 

"I  suppose  the  gist  of  this  course  is  that 
you  can  think  about  nudear  strategic  ques- 
tions." Russett  said.  "It's  not  a  pleasant 
topic  to  think  about,  and  there  are  certain 
elements  of  it  that  are  arcane  and  require 
highly  technical  or  classified  information. 
But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Impor- 
tant questions  are  not  of  that  sort.  They're 
political  questions,  value  questions:  What's 
worth  dying  for?  What's  worth  killing  for? 
What  kind  of  trade-offs  in  terms  of  mone- 
tary costs  or  risks  of  damage  to  life  are  we 
prepared  to  take?  They  are  not  very  pleas- 
ant issues  to  talk  about." 

In  fact,  there  seems  little  that  Is  less 
pleasant  than  the  thought  of  a  nudear  war, 
even,  as  is  sometimes  contemplated,  a  "lim- 
ited" one.  As  part  of  his  course.  Russett 
analyzes  the  catMtbilities  and  characteristics 
of  the  nudear  weapons  available  today  and. 
as  a  corollary,  what  sort  of  damage  they 
could  produce  if  used.  In  a  series  of  scenar- 
ios, the  political  scientist  examines  how  po- 
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"nml  IiiimIim  that  you  oould  flcht  a  nu- 
clear war  that  bad  mudi  meaning  as  limits 
ed."  Roaett  otaierved. 

•Take  an  t»"T^  a  Soviet  oounterf oroe 
■trike  dlTMted  purdy  againrt  American 
tand-taaad  ICBM  mlwl'*-  U  tbe  Rualaoa 
mmmlwlT  avoMad  aliootlnc  at  anythinc 
but  ICBMa.  ittTf***^  on  whettaer  oondl- 
ttaaa  and  bow  tbe  wtndi  are  blowlnt.  be- 
tween »  and  SS  milUon  Americana  are 
prompt  fataUttea,  whldi  doeant  ny  any- 
tittwj  about  loiw-tenn  effeeu  of  fallout. 
TlMfa  wittain  tbe  flnt  tblrty  daya.  Tbat'a  a 


Otber  aeenarloe  are  even  wan  grim.  A'nu- 
eiear  attack  on  majcv  dtiea  and  Industrial 
ccnteia  as  weD  as  military  iltea  would  leave 
between  T«  and  1«  million  people  dead  and 
tbe  country^  Induatrial  and  comnumlratlon 
and  tniMportatkB  ayitcms  abattered. 
•moae  who  survived  would  face  iMaease  and 
starvation  exaeeibated  by  a  kUIlnc  abortaie 
tO.  phyaldam  and  an  Inability  to  transport 
f ood— asBomtaw  there  was  enmisb  radlatlon- 
Iree  land  to  grow  any. 

"BanHy  anyone  thinks  in  terms  of  this 
eomplez  sodal  organism  that  geU  disrupted 
in  so  many  waya  so  that  youTe  dealing  with 
tntcraettve  multiple  effeca  and  not  Just 
with  tbe  immn"-**  destruction."  he  said. 
"That's  very  hard  to  grasp,  but  we  get  at  it 
in  thta  course.  There  is  an  enormous  threat 
that  exists  there,  and  I  want  to  do  some- 
thliw  about  It  insofar  as  I  can  as  a  political 
irtfiitist,  as  a  writer,  as  a  teacher,  getting 
people  to  think  about  It  in  a  reasonaWf.  ra- 
tional, systematic  way.  It's  something  that 
It  wa  etMS  to  go  off  emoUonally  half-cocked 
on." 

Ruaaett'B  course  has  been  growing  in  pop- 
ularity rinee  he  flrst  offered  it  in  1980.  untU 
now  It  eontaliM  almost  ISO  students. 

"We  Imve  periodically  had  people  around 
heie  dotaw  defense  policy  and  security 
courses,  but  only  sporadically,  and  It's  never 
been  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  uni- 
vefslty."  be  said.  "But  I  had  a  sense  about 
three  years  ago  that  we  hadnt  been  doing  it 
lately,  that  It  oiwht  to  be  done,  that  there 
was  undergraduate  interest  in  this,  and 
Indeed  I  was  getting  interested  in  these 
topics  again  myself.  As  the  Intematlonal  sit- 
uation deteriorated  and  as  American  securi- 
ty policies  began  to  look  as  though  they 
were  getting  crasler,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
need  to  come  back  Into  the  field. 

"We  have  to  look  at  a  range  of  problems 
and  solotloiM  aO  tbe  way  from  strict  arms 
control  and  how  to  manage  It  to  disarma- 
ment I  try  to  do  political  analysis,  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  the  various  fac- 
tors that  drive  the  arms  race— intematlonal 
competltlan  with  the  Ruaslana.  various  do- 
mcatk;  forces,  the  so<alled  mOltary-taidustri- 
al  complex,  domestic  bureaucratic  political 
foroea-how  these  interact  to  produce  the 
poUtieal  questions  such  as  what  happens  if 
you  ge».  into  a  crisis,  and  bow  you  get  out. 
So  In  fact  we  do  economics  and  sodal  psy- 
dMlogy.  political  process  analysis,  norma- 
tive political  phllooophy.  and  some  history." 
For  a  view  that's  more  exclusively  histori- 
cal, however,  undergraduatea  may  turn  to 
/^HfTlTit*  Professor  of  History  Oregg 
Berken  and  *»««*h«^  in  the  Nuclear  Age. 
For  this  course.  Herken  has  revised  the  de- 
partment's usual  foreign-affairs  offering,  f o- 
oislng  It  specifically  on  developmenU  since 
tbe  Second  World  War  and  tbe  underlying 
ef  f  ecu  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  examines  the 
last  f  wty  years,  administration  by  adminis- 
tration, tradng  the  intricate  loops  of  policy 


and  action  that  have  molded  wortd  events, 
and  altlio««h  be  does  not  always  deal  spe- 
dfleally  with  tbe  danger  of  nudear  weap- 
oiM.  It  is  always  in  the  background. 

"Tbe  pmscnrr  of  nudear  weapons  has 
^nmtrf*^  American  foreign  poUcy  since 
IMS  and  has  led  to  a  lot  of  poUdes  and 
ehai«ea  in  thoae  polldea."  Herken  observed. 
•Tradltion^ly  through  this  period  the 
bomb  was  sort  of  a  crutch.  It  would  be  a  last 
resort  But  it  was  also  a  somewhat  comfort- 
ing thing,  and  even  something  that  would 
mean  that  you  didnt  have  to  make  ded- 
stoiw.  Tou  dkint  have  to  adopt  a  conciliato- 
ry approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  we 
had  the  bomb  and  we  had  It  alone.  That's 
pretty  explicit" 

As  a  coune  in  history.  Berken's  lecture 
■erves  to  complement  both  Ryan's  and  Rus- 
sett's  efforts.  Whoe  the  American  studies 
seminar  focuses  on  people  and  the  human 
element— the  men  who  buOt  tbe  bomb,  the 
people  agaiiMt  whom  It  was  used,  and  thoae 
who  were  later  affected— Boken  studies 
poUdes:  where  the  historian  studies  events. 
Rumett's  poUtlcal-sdenoe  course  traces  the- 
netieal  causes  and  results.  The  three 
courses  woi^  together,  often  using  the  same 
lesouroes.  Alms,  and  speakers,  like  John 
Beisey  and  Robert  Jay  Ufton.  In  each  case 
these  teachers  are  trying  to  opoi  a  subject 
that  is  too  often  closed  by  fear. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  the 
next  decade,  fifty  countries  will  possess  nu- 
dear weapons,  and  as  that  number  in- 
creases, the  chances  that  at  least  one  of 
them  will  be  used  increases  It  is  an  issue 
that  must  be  examined  dearly  and  honestly. 

"I  think  we  have  oolleeUvely  brought  our- 
selves to  accept  a  degree  of  risk  that  we 
could  not  sustain  or  tolerate  in  other  areas 
of  Ufe."  said  Russett  "We  accept  living 
under  this  nuclear  cloud  because  we  don't 
know  how  to  get  out  from  under  it  and  be- 
cause we've  persuaded  ourselves  of  the  enor- 
mous risks  that  It's  supposed  to  prevent 
But  decisions  h«ve  been  made  without  any 
systematic  sodetywide  facing  of  these 
issues.  How  can  sodety  have  adopted  such  a 
risky  pasture  without  facing  iU  implica- 
tions?" 

"People  can  give  you  all  the  statistics 
about  baseball  because  they  can  go  out  to 
Fenway  Park  on  a  sunny  afternoon."  Rus- 
seU  added.  "The  neceasary  facts  that  you 
have  to  put  together  to  talk  about  nudear 
deterrence  arent  really  any  more  complicat- 
ed and  more  difficult  to  leam  than  that  but 
they're  a  whole  lot  less  pleasant" 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
RELEASE  OF  ANDREI  8AKHAROV 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Three  years  aco. 
Mr.  President,  Nobel  prise  winning 
physicist  and  outspoken  political  dissi- 
dent Andrei  Sakharov  was  arrested  on 
the  snowy  streets  of  Moscow  by  the 
KOB  and  he  was  sent  to  Gorki,  where 
he  stm  is  In  political  Isolation,  cut  off 
from  his  family  and  friends,  and  In 
great  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He  has 
asked  to  be  able  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  flatly 
denied  that.  Here  was  a  man  who.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  developed  the  Soviet 
Union  version  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
but  a  man  who  is  also  a  great  advocate 
of  arms  control  and  disagrees  very 
strongly  with  the  aggressive  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


After  braving  the  political  isolation 
of  Gorki  for  3  years,  Sakharov  finally 
said.  If  granted  an  exit  visa,  he  would 
be  willing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Once  he  leaves.  Sakharov  knows  he 
wHl  never  be  allowed  to  return.  There 
was  an  offer  for  Sakharov  to  teach  at 
the  University  of  Vloona  and  h<H»es 
were  raised  in  the  West  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  leave.  However,  after 
weeks  of  apeculation  that  Spkharov 
might  be  granted  this  visa,  the  Soviet 
official  news  agency  Tass  said  that 
Sakharov  would  be  barred  from  travel- 
ing abroad. 

According  to  Tass.  the  reason  for 
this  prohibition  on  travel  is  that  the 
physidst,  who  developed  the  Soviet 
Union's  hydrogen  bomb,  was  by  the 
nature  of  his  work  a  scientist  in  pos- 
session of  state  and  military  secrets. 
Soviet  authorities  claim  that,  in  the 
interest  of  natlcHUd  security,  Sakharov 
must  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
ouklng  trips  abroad. 

In  the  meantime,  Sakharov's  wife, 
Telena  Bonner,  has  often  complained 
about  her  husband's  Isolation  in 
QotkL  She  fears  for  his  safety  In  the 
hands  of  government  "terrorists"  who 
she  claims  wOl  kill  her  husband  one 
day.  Bonner  said  conditions  in  Gorki 
had  grown  worse  for  her  husband  in 
recent  weeks,  and  he  was  very  de- 
pressed and  isolated.  In  spite  of  his 
separation  fnmi  friends  and  support- 
ers, Sakharov  refuses  to  let  the  Soviet 
authorities  silence  him.  He  continues 
to  defend  human  rights,  critidae  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  fearlessly  chal- 
lenge Soviet  power.  Even  now.  Sak- 
harov is  not  afraid  for  his  life.  Elena 
Bonner  says  of  her  husand,  "Tou  cant 
frighten  him.  He's  not  that  type." 

Since  SakharoVs  exfle  his  wife  has 
traveled  regularly  to  Gorki  and  report- 
ed that  her  husband  was  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  continue  his  woric 
as  a  physidst  In  his  isolation,  this 
great  sdentlst  has  been  deprived  of 
books,  papers,  and  sdentlfic  contacts. 
Soviet  authorities  have  isolated  Sak- 
harov, taking  away  his  livelihood,  and 
maybe  threatening  his  very  life. 

The  United  Stotes  has  tradlUonaUy 
spoken  out  against  political  repression, 
recognizing  that  the  bond  of  humanity 
and  free  exiwession  are  more  impor- 
tant than  problems  arising  over  politi- 
cal, religious,  or  cultural  differences. 
We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  uphold  this  tradition  In  our  own 
country,  and  to  spread  this  human 
rights  ideology  to  other  nations,  in  an 
effort  to  protect  dissidents  like  Sak- 
harov. 

One  way  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  prevention  of  human 
rights  violations  is  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
dde  Convention,  an  Intematlonal 
treaty  which  outlaws  the  extermina- 
tion, or  Intent  to  exterminate,  any  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
group.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the 


Soviet  Union  intends  to  exterminate 
all  of  th«ir  poUtleal  dtaridents.  but 
they  have  often  threatened  outspoken 
political  critics,  sometimes  using  vio- 
lent and  Inhumane  tactiea.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genodde  Omventlon 
would  give  the  United  States  more  le- 
voage  to  protest  human  rtghts  viola- 
tions like  those  ooeuiring  in  the 
U.S.SJI..  even  when  an  act  of  genocide 
is  not  bdng  committed. 

Let  us  rgtlf y  this  treaty  immediate- 
ly. 80  that  we  can  demonstrate  in  our 
actions  as  well  as  our  words,  our  true 
commitment  to  the  proteetl<m  of 
human  rights. 


PETS  AND  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
TBE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Washington  Post  style  sec- 
tion has  an  excellent  artide  oa  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  elderly  and 
handicivped  living  in  federally  subsi- 
diaed  housing  should  be  allowed  to 
have  pets  to  their  apartment. 

The  author  of  the  artide.  reporter 
Julie  Rovner.  points  out  that  there  is 
substantial  medical  evidence  that  pets 
can  provide  specific  therapeutic  bene- 
fits such  as  lowering  blood  prcMure. 
reducing  the  mortality  rate  of  heart 
attain  victims,  alleviating  soious  de- 
pression, and  reducing  the  incidence  of 
violent  actions  sudi  as  suidde  at- 
tempts and  aggressive  behavior. 

Despite  the  obvious  value  of  pets  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  federally 
subddlzed  housing  in  general  has  a 
blanket  no  pet  policy— imposed  by 
local  opemtors  rather  than  Federal 
statute. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (S.  606) 
to  allow  pets  in  federally  subsidiged 
housing  for  the  eld«>ly  and  handi- 
ciM;>ped.  yb  original  bUl  has  been  in- 
corporated Into  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Cmnmlttet. 

Opponents  of  this  pet  legislation 
often  argue  that  pets  wHl  create  prob- 
lems in  the  living  units.  In  response  to 
that  concern,  our  legislation  allows  for 
the  remofal  of  any  pet  creating  a 
health,  stfety.  or  nuisance  haaard. 
This  authority  rests  with  the  opera- 
tor/owner of  the  subsidiaed  housing 
unit. 

How  would  this  be  handled?  The 
same  way  other  local  problems  are 
handled.  When  8(Hneone  plays  the  tel- 
evision all  night  long  at  full  blast,  or 
leaves  garbage  in  the  hallway,  or  dis- 
rupts the  other  tenants  of  the  build- 
ing, then  managemwit  steps  in  to  re- 
solve these  problons.  Problems  with 
pets  would  be  handled  in  the  same 
Duumer. 

Our  legklation  has  been  drafted  to 
emphasize  the  responsibilities  of  pet 
owners  as  well  as  their  rights  to  pet 
ownershipi  In  that  balance  will  come  a 
beneficial  relationship  for  all  parties. 


Pets  can  bring  a  richness  to  life  for 
many  dderly  and  handicaiqDed  individ- 
uals that  is  not  easily  available  else- 
vrtme.  We  cannot  simidy  bar  pets  ar- 
bitrarily In  the  face  of  the  medical  evi- 
dence about  their  therapeutic  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  artide 
be  printed  in  the  Rboors. 

Ttaoe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

FocDs:  "No  Prs  Allowed" 
(By  Julie  Rovner) 

"No  Pets  Allowed  .  .  .  visiting  pets  may 
not  enter  the  building."  reads  the  sign  at  a 
Roekvme  apartment  building  offering  subsi- 
diaed housing  for  the  elderly. 

Reaklent  Joan  Smith  (not  her  real  name). 
7S.  bdlevea  that  sign  means  what  It  says: 
Last  year  she  reluctantly  gave  away  to 
friends  her  only  companion,  a  6-year-old  cat 
named  Baby. 

"She  was  afraid  she'd  have  to  have  the  cat 
put  to  deep."  says  Shayla  Saltz.  also  of 
RockvOle.  who  agreed  to  take  the  cat 

"She  was  terrified  that  a  maintenance 
person  would  come  into  her  apartmmt  and 
find  the  cat  and  they'd  be  put  on  the  street 
with  no  place  else  to  go.  When  she  lived  in 
another  apartment  someone  saw  the  cat  in 
tbe  window  and  the  next  day  she  received  a 
letter  telling  her  she  and  the  cat  had  to  be 
out  in  five  days." 

"It's  not  that  we're  opposed  to  pets."  ex- 
Idains  Bob  Banes,  division  manager  for 
Dreyfus  Bros.,  which  manages  Heritage 
House,  "but  we  have  to  think  of  the  build- 
ing and  of  the  tenants.  Pets  can  really 
create  proMems  with  noises  and  odors  and 
they  can  make  an  unholy  mess." 

Joan  Smith's  story— like  others  increas- 
ingly iMiriwy  the  rounds— does  not  have  a 
happy  ending.  ESderly  or  not  you  are  going 
to  have  a  tough  time  finding  a  place  to  rent 
If  you  have  a  pet 

"It's  not  that  aU  landlords  are  blue  mean- 
les."  says  Charles  Edson.  attorney  for  the 
National  wmurfng  Manager's  AssodaUon. 
"but  the  fact  is.  pets  can  and  do  create  man- 
agement i»(rt>lems.  and  an  apartment  owner 
doesnt  want  to  have  to  go  to  court  every 
time  he  wants  to  evict  a  dog.  It's  easier  to 
ban  all  pets." 

Blanket  bans  on  pets  in  rental  housing, 
however,  are  coming  under  increasing 
attack  from  a  new  coalition  of  humane  sod- 
etles  and  advocacy  groups  for  the  elderly. 
The  fonner  argue  that  reqwnsible  pet 
ownen  should  not  be  denied  pet  ownership: 
the  latter  dte  incmsing  sdentlfic  evidence 
that  pets,  especially  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  can  improve  significantly  the 
quality  of  a  person's  Ufe. 

Fet  bans,  opponents  argue,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  subtie  form  of  discrimination 
in  f^o^Mrim  and  deserve  to  be  struck  down. 

"Of  course  pets  can  cause  problems  in  a 
buQding.  hut  you  have  laws  to  deal  with 
that"  says  Alan  Beck,  director  of  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Pennsylvania's  Contest  for  the 
Interactiim  of  Animals  in  Sodety. 

"How  can  you  Justify  banning  pets  when 
most  of  the  things  we  do  in  apartment 
houses  oould  and  are.  in  fact,  perverted  by 
some  to  be  problems?  Tou  don't  say  that 
people  in  apartments  can't  have  hi-fi's  be- 
cause 10  percent  of  the  people  with  hi-fi's 
play  than  past  11  o'clock  at  night.  Instead, 
you  say  people  can  have  hi-fi's,  but  they 
cant  play  them  loud." 


While  animal  shelters  continue  to  report 
case  after  case  of  people  forced  to  give  up 
cherished  companions  because  they  cannot 
find  affordable  housing  that  accepts  pets, 
the  hardest  hit  seem  to  be  the  elderiy.  AU 
too  frequently  they  find  themselves  living 
alone  <m  fixed  incomes  and  facing  subsi- 
dised  housing,  only  to  be  infonned  that 
they  must  give  up  their  pets,  sometimes  the 
last  Uving  links  to  their  families. 

Ironically— as  the  connections  between 
the  dderty  and  their  animals  are  being  sev- 
ered—doctors. [Kychcdogists  and  social 
workers  studying  the  implications  of  the 
human/companion  animal  bond  continue  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  pets  can: 

Lower  blood  pressure. 

Reduce  the  mortality  rate  of  heart  attack 
paints. 

Alleviate  serious  depression. 

Reduce  violent  inddents.  suidde  attempts 
and  medication  needs  In  facilities  for  the 
criminally  insane. 

In  studies  of  animals  and  the  elderly,  re- 
searchers have  found  that  animals  may  help 
older  people  cope  with  their  loss  of  dignity 
and  self-esteem  as  well  as  maintain  their 
sense  of  humor,  all  of  which  can  lengthen  a 
person's  lifespan. 

That  irony  hasnt  been  completely  lost  on 
legidators.  Iaws  striking  down  pet  bans  in 
housing  for  the  elderiy  and  handicapped 
have  beoi  enacted  in  California  and  Arisma 
and  are  pending  in  at  least  four  other  states. 
(A  similar  bill  failed  to  pass  the  Maryland 
legislature  this  year.) 

At  the  federal  level.  4ggislaUon  that  would 
forMd  federal  funding  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  housing  units  that  ban  pets 
has  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi 
<D-N.T.)  and  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D- 
Wis.).  The  bill  is  being  badced  by  such  di- 
verse groups  as  The  Humane  Sodety  of  the 
United  States.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  and  The  Delta  Society,  a  nonprofit 
association  of  animal  and  health  profession- 
als. 

While  public-housing  managos  are  con- 
cerned that  passage  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tion would  create  havoc  In  their  facilities' 
("rm  getting  more  calls  on  the  pet  bill  than 
on  anything  else."  says  the  housing  assoda- 
Uon's  Edson).  backers  deny  that  allowing 
pets  would  turn  public  housing  into  aoos. 

"Who  says  the  pet  necassarily  means  do?" 
snaps  Linda  Hines.  director  of  i3M  People- 
Pet  Partnership  Program  at  Washington 
State  University,  one  of  the  first  so-called 
pettherapy  programs.  "One  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  legislation  is  that  land- 
lords can  set  reasonable  guidelines  for  what 
kinds  of  ■"imaig  can  live  in  which  build- 
ings." 

"The  problem  is  that  when  these  housing 
units  say  no  pets,  that  means  nothing,  not 
even  a  goldfish."  says  Dr.  Michael  McCul- 
loch.  a  Portland.  Ore.,  psychiatrist  and  vice 
president  of  the  Delta  Sodety. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  suggest  that 
there  are  much  more  imaginative  ways  that 
we  can  approach  this  issue.  For  instance, 
having  pets  in  these  housing  units  does  not 
necessarily  imply  24-hour-a-day  ownership. 
Maylie  you  could  have  a  career  couple  who 
could  take  their  dog  to  an  elderly  person 
and  leave  it  there  for  the  day.  O  you  could 
give  a  person  a  bird  or  a  fish  instead  of  a 
dog  or  a  cat.  Tou  Just  have  to  use  common 
sense." 

In  an  effort  to  bring  pet  proponents  closer 
together  with  housing  managers,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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tmn  ^tnn  a  $60,000  innt  to  the  Natlooal 
Center  for  Hffwh^  ifaoMCBient  to  "pro- 
with  ttie  tninlng  snd  man- 

mil  I— [J  to  mpport  Inde- 

.  and  ~«i«f*n  a  bii^iHiuallty  aoeial 
and  phyiteal  envtronnent  for  tbe  ekta-ly." 

Tbe  Delta  Society  ii  usinc  iwt  of  that 
■rant  to  fotmulate  a  prognun  for  bouiiiic 
miiieiii  -«-»*^  at  eenltliiiic  them  to  the 
health  beneftta  of  peta  and  airirttao  to  the 
■irnmrnniiannn  at  elderty  t«»ant^^  wtoh 

■OS  he  hopes  the  oonf erenoe.  scheduled  for 
September  in  Wsshtiwtan.  will  result  in  the 
estahttduBsnt  of  fuidelines  to  mtlsf  y  both 
t^ns"**  "^  iinnsswri. 

"It's  been  easy  to  ny  that  pets  are  Just 
pcoUems."  he  mys.  "but  it's  a  shame  to  see 
people  dtaenfrandiised  this  way.  PeU  have 
been  indicted,  tried  and  convicted  and  it's 
time  to  see  a  change." 
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AMERICANS  LIVINO  ABROAD 
Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
•m  ideued  to  oongratulate  Angela  E. 
Sword,  a  hl^  achool  aoiior  from  Wis- 
coMln  Rapid!.  ^Hs.  Miw  Sword  recent- 
ly won  a  $1,000  scholarship  award  for 
ho-  essay  on  the  topic:  "Americans 
LMng  Ahroad:  Their  Contributions  to 
the  United  States."  This  award  for  the 
best  essay  by  a  Wisconsin  high  school 
student  Is  sponsored  by  American  Citi- 
aens  Abroad.  Inc. 

In  her  essay.  Miss  Sword  emphasiaed 
that: 

AmeileaBa  who  live  and  travel  abroad  con- 
tribute a  Kieat  deal  to  the  way  the  people  of 
foreign  nations  regard  us.  Our  attitudes 
toward  our  government,  our  knowledge  of 
polittral  issues,  foreign  and  busineas  affairs 
can  help  us  or  hurt  us.  Many  foreigners 
have  misoonceptlons  about  the  way  we 
levud  other  countries.  Those  who  travel 
abroad  can  diange  their  views. 

Two  other  WisotHisin  high  achool 
smlors.  Sharl«ie  Prltsch.  of  Reeds- 
Tllle  Hl^  School,  and  Chad  Bladow. 
of  Kettle  Moraine  High  School  In 
Wales,  shared  honors  as  runnerups  in 
l^e  ccnnpetitlon  and  are  also  receiving 
scholarship  awards. 

Mr.  President,  the  topic  of  BClas 
Sword's  prlae-winning  essay  reminds 
me  of  another  kind  of  contribution 
Americans  living  abroad  could  be 
itwUny,  but  currently  are  not.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  contribuUons  in  the  form  of 
taxes  these  Americans  ought  to  be 
paying  into  the  Treasury. 

As  you  know.  Americans  living 
atHtMd  are  now  allowed  to  exclude  up 
to  $75,000  of  ino(»ne  earned  abroad 
ftom  Federal  taxes  here  at  home.  By 
1986.  they  wOl  be  able  to  exclude  the 
first  $95,000.  This  unnecessary  and  ex- 
travagant tax  lo<9hole  was  provided 
these  dtisais  last  year  even  though 
they  were  previously  allowed  to  credit 
Income  taxes  paid  hi  foreign  coun- 
tries—dollar for  dollar— against  their 
U.S.  Federal  income  tax. 

This  massive  subsidy  to  some  of  the 
highest  income  and  wealthiest  citizens 
in  our  society  now  costs  an  estimated 
h%if  billion  dollars  a  year  in  lost  reve- 
nues. At  a  time  when  all  of  us  agree 


that  we  desperately  need  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  find  ways  to  raise  addition- 
al revenues.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  take  a  second,  hard  look  at 
this  glaring  example  of  welfare  for  the 
well  to  do.  These  tax  preferences  are  a 
wasteful  lo<vhole  that  we  ought 
simply  to  eliminate. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  winning  essay  by  Angela 
E.  Sword  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoan.  as  follows: 

AvnucAin  Lrvmo  AsaoAo:  TRsn 
OowtBXBonom  to  thk  tlinnD  Statss 
(By  Angela  E.  Sword) 
Today  the  countries  of  the  world  are 
facing  a  great  challenge  maintaining  friend- 
ly and  peaceful  relations  with  each  other. 
Thte  Is  becoming  Increasingly  more  difficult 
with  the  threat  of  weapons,  most  especially 
nuclear  weapons,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
"peace."  It  Is  up  to  the  United  Statea.  ordi- 
nary dtiwns  ss  well  ss  gownment  officials 
and  diplomats,  to  make  It  Imown  to  the  peo- 
ples of  European  and  African  nations  that 
our  Interests,  such  as  trade  relations,  are 
also  In  their  best  Interests.  We  have  heard 
and  seen  reports  of  violence,  riots  and  pro- 
tests, aimed  at  the  United  States.  They 
blame  us  for  the  problems  in  their  coun- 
tries. Tbe  attitude  we  take  when  confronted 
with  these  accusations  is  very  Important.  If 
we  look  at  them  as  if  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  us.  we  are  indeed  In  trouble. 

Americans  who  live  and  travel  abroad  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  the  way  the  people  of 
foreign  nations  regard  us.  Our  attitudes 
toward  our  government,  our  knowledge  of 
political  Issues,  foreign  and  business  affairs 
can  help  us  or  hurt  us.  Many  foreigners 
have  mlsconceptlms  about  the  way  we 
reivd  other  countries.  They  have  been 
given  the  impression  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
step  on  the  toes  of  other  nations  to  try  and 
tell  them  what  to  do.  Those  who  travel 
abroad  can  change  their  views.  They  can 
show  how  we  have  helped  many  countries 
get  back  on  their  feet  again  by  lending  them 
money.  We  have  also  given  smaller,  less  for- 
tunate countries  the  opportunity  to  improve 
themselves.  We  should  remember,  however, 
that  some  businesses  and  individuals  try  to 
take  advantage  of  these  countries.  They 
should  remember  that  their  actions,  big  or 
mall,  good  or  bad.  reflect  upon  the  total 
picture  of  the  U.a 

Those  who  live  abroad  can  help  our  econo- 
my In  the  United  SUtes  also.  They.  In  a 
way,  "advertise"  our  Industries  and  products 
that  are  available.  These  products  can  range 
from  eye  makeup  and  Jeans,  to  farm  equip- 
ment and  computers.  Our  fanning  industry 
can  be  helped  In  the  same  way.  How  they 
discuss  these  products,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  can  encourage  or  discourage 
foreign  InvestmenU  in  our  products. 

Many  times  we  are  afraid  of  people  whose 
system  of  government  and  customs  are  dif- 
ferent than  ours.  Foreign  nations  have  the 
same  feeling  about  us.  The  gap  between  us 
can,  and  has.  become  narrower.  By  having 
the  chance  to  Uve  and  study  overseas  we  can 
get  to  know  each  other  better.  We  can  learn 
the  language  and  customs  of  a  country,  and 
make  friends  with  those  who  are  different 
than  us.  The  exchange  programs  in  schools 
are  a  great  step  toward  bringing  our  nations 
closer  together. 

We  in  America  often  take  our  freedoms 
for  granted.  We  believe  that  they  are  always 


going  to  be  there  for  us.  However,  when 
people  abuse  these  freedoms,  actions  must 
be  taken.  We  can  show  foreigners  how 
greatly  we  value  our  rights  by  not  abusing 
them  in  America  or  while  visiting  a  foreign 
land. 

Though  we  may  not  look  the  same,  act 
the  same,  speak  the  same  language,  or  agree 
on  everything,  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  a  «««mnn  goal.  We  want  to  Improve 
our  relations  with,  and  better  understand 
each  other.  We  can  accomplish  this  by  trav- 
eling and  talking  with  people  of  other  na- 
tions. If  we  can  form  a  bond  of  true  friend- 
ship and  peace  with  one  another,  this  world 
wiU  indeed  be  a  leas  fearful.  m<»e  peaceful 
place  to  live.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us. 


May  19, 1983 
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TEETH  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  NEED 
EXTRACTION 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle that  I  would  like  to  include  in 
today's  Rccoao  was  written  by  Monte 
Throdahl,  Monsanto  Co.'s  senior  vice 
president  for  environmental  policy. 
This  statement,  which  was  recently 
printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  deals 
with  an  issue  of  great  consequence— 
the  urgent  need  for  reform  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Throdahl  points  out  that  one  of 
the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  the  sanctions  that  EPA  is 
now  forced  to  impose  on  counties 
which  have  failed  to  meet  certain  stat- 
utory standards,  and  that  actually  are 
delaying  progress  with  air  quality  im- 
provement. I  have  never  supported 
these  sanctions  mandated  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  feel  that  they  are 
but  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
that  could  be  abandoned  or  stream- 
lined without  Jeopardizing  the  Na- 
tion's air  quality.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Throdahl's 
article  be  included  in  the  Rkoko  so 
that  my  colleagues  might  share  his 
astute  observations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  10, 1983] 

A  Mahutacturkd  Ambucan  Crisis 

(By  Monte  C.  Throdahl) 

Although  most  of  us  would  deny  it,  I 
wonder  If  we  aren't  in  fact  a  people  who  de- 
light In  crisis.  How  else  to  explain  the  one 
we've  manufactured  over  the  federal  Clean 
Air  Act? 

This  law  requires  the  U.8.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  ban  certain  new  Indus- 
trial construction  and  to  impose  other 
"sanctions"  sgainst  parts  of  the  country 
that  failed  to  meet  the  Dec  31,  1983.  dead- 
line for  achieving  dean-air  standards.  The 
other  sanctions  include  a  loss  of  federal 
highway  funds  and  grant  money  for  local 
air  pollution  control  programs. 

As  noted  in  many  headlines,  the  EPA  has 
proposed  a  list  of  144  counties  that  may  be 
subject  to  these  pimishments.  These  coun- 
ties include  parts  of  New  York  City.  U»  An- 
geles, Chicago,  PltUburgh.  St.  Louis  and 
other  major  dties. 

How  serious  a  blow  these  sanctions  will  be 
to  tbe  econcHnlcs  and  dean-air  efforts  of 
these  communities  remains  to  l>e  seen.  Thus 


far.  the  KPA's  list  to  a  "propoaad"  one.  Tlw 
agency  has  indicated  that  it  wOl  not  tanpoae 
every  penalty  on  every  area  that  makes  tbe 
final  Itat  later  this  year. 

Those  thi*  do.  however,  are  in  for  some 
pain.  The  loss  of  federal  hWiway  doDais 
will  mean  fewer  Jobs  and  the  coattnued  de- 
terioration of  roads.  Ttut  eaostnietlon  ban 
will  have  the  perveiae  effect  of  ensuing  that 
the  poUutiag  plants  irtUeb  bdped  put  a 
county  in  Violation  in  the  ftast  plaoe  will 
keep  It  theie.  Newer,  cleaner  fadUtiea  wiD 
not  tie  allowed  to  replace  them.  The  ^am  of 
granU  for  local  (dean  air  pcograns  wtU  have 
a  similar  sdt-def eating  effect. 

The  saddest  aspect  of  this  clean-air  crisis 
is  that  it  need  not  have  occurred.  For  the 
past  two  years,  the  Reagan  admlnMiatloo. 
some  labor  groups  and  industry  have  urged 
Congress  to  adopt  amemknents  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  would  have  extended  the 
1982  deadUae  for  those  areas  unable  to  meet 
It  despite  every  good  faith  effort. 

These  amendments.  oilgiBally  contained 
in  a  1981  biU  introduced  by  U.&  Rep. 
Thomas  Luken  ID..  Ofaiol,  also  would  have 
simplified  tiie  process  for  issuing  air  per- 
mits, would  have  continued  to  require  best 
availatde  pollution  controls  for  new  plants, 
and  would  have  reinstated  eartler  auto  emis- 
sion standasds  to  reduce  car  prices  whQe  not 
seriously  af tecthig  air  quall^. 

Members  of  Congreas  supporting  this  ap- 
proach to  i4)dating  the  act  were  many,  but 
not  enough.  8<mie  members  may  have  been 
paralyzed  Iv  pollst«r  Lou  Harris'  ominous 
warning  that  the  act  Is  a  "sacred  cow"  to  l>e 
tampered  with  only  at  the  risk  of  losing 
elections.  In  any  case,  after  two  years  of 
haggling,  congress  has  prodoeed  abstriutely 
nothing  In  the  way  of  an  amended  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Now  that  the  chicken  of  this  inaction  has 
come  to  roost  in  the  form  of  construction 
bans,  the  reactions  of  those  who  helped 
breed  the  bird  are  fascinating  to  note.  Fcff 
example,  some  legislators  who  battled  the 
extension  aow  argue  that  the  sanctions 
should  not  apply  to  all  violating  counties 
but  only  to  those  without  an  approved  plan 
for  meeting  standards. 

In  the  sane  vein,  environmental  groups 
suggest  various  loopholes  that  would  allow 
the  EPA  to  go  easy  on  the  offending  oom- 
mimities.  Stxange  indeed  tram  the  folks 
who  howl  (he  loudest  when  KPA  Is  lax  in 
enf  on^ig  any  other  deadline  or  rule. 

Whae  the  site  of  all  this  baekpedaling  Is 
amiiiring,  it%  a  diverBi(Hi  the  country  can  ill 
afford.  Now  that  the  EPA's  oimtroversial 
administrator  Anne  Burford  has  stepped 
sside.  It  Is  time  to  get  iMCk  to  the  business 
of  taking  care  of  the  environni«ital  and  eco- 
nomic need$  of  the  nation. 


san  majority  that  has  rejected  two  al- 
temathrcs  which  had  both  bipartisan 
suppnt  and  much  lower  deficits. 

I  supported  both  of  these  altonar 
tivta.  both  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor.  They  were  far 
tnm  pertecL  But  they  pointed  deficits 
in  the  rli^t  direction— down.  I  cannot 
support  this  latest  budget  proposaL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  of  the  deficits 
that  would  result  from  various  budget 
prc^Msals  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRaooBD. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BaoomD,  as  follows: 

ALTBOMTM  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  AND  THEIR  DEFICnS 


$1  TlitlLLJON  IN  DEFICITS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  suffered  through  a  whole 
series  of  budget  disasters  in  the  last  2 
years.  The  sad  thing  is  that  the  out- 
look for  the  future  is.  if  possible, 
worse. 

After  weeks  of  manuevering.  whi(di 
at  times  threatened  to  stalemate  the 
entire  buclget  process,  the  Senate  may 
be  about  to  adopt  a  budget  that  could 
result  in  the  highest  deficits  of  any 
budget  proposed  this  year— over  $1 
trillion  in  the  next  5  years.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  adopted,  it  wHl  have  been 
pushed  through  the  Senate  by  a  parti- 
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fhalim— 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Clearly,  Mr.  President, 
either  the  original  Budget  Committee 
recommendation,  or  the  Domenitd- 
Chiles  compromise,  both  of  which  I 
supported,  make  the  greatest  headway 
in  lowering  deficits.  Even  they  are  not 
satisfactory.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to 
vote  for  the  second  Budget  Committee 
reccHnmendation  when  it  has  deficits 
that  are  greater  than  the  committee's 
first  reoHnmendatlon  by  $30  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  almost  $40  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  Just  requested  that  the  debt  limit 
ceiling  be  raised  again  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  a  staggering  $1,389  tril- 
lion. For  the  fiscal  year  1984.  it  has 
asked  that  the  national  debt  limit  be 
further  raised  to  $1,624  trillion.  And 
the  latter  f igive  may  not  be  enough  to 
acc(Mnmodate  the  $193  billion  deficit 
that  the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
now  proiMses. 

I  cannot,  in  gcKxl  conscien(».  support 
budget  proposals  that  create  such  debt 
when  there  are  alternatives  available 
that  would  create  less  debt.  Because. 
Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before  us 
increases  Federal  spending  and  in- 
creases Federal  deficits.  It  does  this  at 
a  time  when  the  financial  markets  are 
calling  for  exactly  the  opposite  signal. 

At  this  moment,  we  have  a  fragile  re- 
(»very  imderway.  We  have  interest 
rates  that  have  fallen,  but  are  now 
hovering  uncertainly,  awaiting  the 
signal  we  send.  The  deficits  proposed 
here  could  well  force  interest  rates 
higher  and  stop  e(x>nomic  recovery  in 
its  tracks— with  over  11  million  people 
still  unemployed. 

At  such  a  time,  this  proposal  would 
continue  the  womout  budLget  policies 


of  the  past  2  years.  These  are  the  poli- 
cies that  have  brought  us  the  worst  re- 
cession since  the  1980's  with  unem- 
ployment going  to  record  highs  of 
nearly  11  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  statement  earlier 
in  these  budget  proceedings,  I  com- 
mented at  some  Imgth  that  we  needed 
a  new  i^iproach  to  our  budget  prob- 
lems. I  said  that  we  could  not  continue 
the  same  approach  that  has  been  used 
for  the  iMst  2  years.  That  ivproach 
has  been  to  increase  Federal  spending 
while  decreasing  revenues.  It  should 
be  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  such  a 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  highest  defi- 
cits this  Nation  lias  ever  known. 

But  now.  this  latest  proposal  as  re- 
ported yesterday  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, does  propose  to  continue  ex- 
actly the  same  policies,  when  com- 
pared with  the  budget  originally  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. This  budget  proposes  to  increase 
budget  authority  $8.1  billion  above 
that  originally  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Outlays  would  rise 
$1.8  billion.  And  it  proposes  to  de- 
crease revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$27.6  billion  below  the  first  Senate 
Budget  Committee  proposaL 

The  result  of  this,  of  course,  is  an  in- 
creased deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
That  deficit  is  $192.7  billion,  which  is 
$29.4  billion  higher  than  that  pro- 
posed origimdly  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

Even  worse,  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  proposal  makes  no  pretense  of 
trying  to  deal  with  our  unprecedented, 
long-range  budget  problems.  In  deal- 
ing with  budget  issues,  it  is  usual  prac- 
tice to  project  the  results  of  budget 
proposals  for  at  least  3  years,  in  this 
case,  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President,  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  in  its  original  proposal, 
have  all  given  at  least  3-year  figures. 
Often  5-year  projections  have  been 
given  to  show  the  real  impacts  of  pro- 
posed budget  policies. 

But  the  proposal  now  before  us  does 
not  do  so.  It  sets  forth  its  budget  pro- 
posals for  only  2  years,  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  Nothing  about  how  it  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  our  <»ntinuing 
deficit  program.  This  so-called  budget 
plan  simply  says  that  it  anticipates 
that  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1985  will 
be  $185  billion.  And  there  its  informa- 
tion, and  its  proposals  for  change, 
stop. 

Instead  of  a  5-year  deficit  reduction 
plan,  there  is  a  statement  called  "Defi- 
cit Reduction  Path"  that  "recognizes" 
that  the  President  has  proposed  cer- 
tain deficit  reduction  measures.  It 
then  says  that  "Congress  endorses  ac- 
tions of  this  magnitude."  But  it  makes 
no  effort  to  initiate  these  actions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  in- 
stead of  hard  numbers  for  the  out- 
years,  we  have  soft  phrases  stating 
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lood  totentioM.  We  bave  been  talking 
for  ■ome  time  now  about  tbe  need  to 
send  ilcnals  to  tbe  private  sector 
about  our  intentions  to  reduce  deficits. 
Surely,  tboutb.  tbis  amendment  sends 
tbe  wronc  siinaL  It  substitutes  plati- 
tudes for  iiMtructions  to  committees  to 
act 

Mr.  President.  I  ssli  unanimous  con- 
sent tbat  tbe  text  of  secti<m  3  of  tbe 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tbeRaooBB. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  f oUows: 

■■nciT  uBOcnow  path 

Sk.  3.  It  it  the  wnw  of  tbe  CoogreH  that 
further  deflett  raduetlon  aetloiM  wiU  be  nec- 
eaaiy  In  Ftaal  Tean  IMft-M  in  order  to 
insoie  a  kxw-lsstlnc  economtr  recovery. 
While  one  Om^—  cannot  bind  another, 
the  dmmnm  reeocniMa  that  the  President 
baa  raeommended  Fiscal  Tear  19W-M  reve- 
nue imiiosf  and  ipending  restraint  that 
would  jrleid  a  predictable  path  of  declininc 
defldtB.  The  Oongreai  endonea  acUons  of 
thte  mM"**-*^  if  the  defldta  exceed  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  Orosi  National  Product  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  estimates  that  auch 
actkMM  would  yield  defldU  in  the  ranee  of 
$144.*  Mmaa  tai  Placal  Tear  19aS.  IIM.C  bU- 
Uon  in  Ftacal  Tear  1M7,  snd  $102.4  billion 
In  PlMal  Tear  IMS.  Tbe  Concreaa  further 
recocnisea  that  if  the  economic  recovery  ap- 
proximates the  typical  post-World  War  U 
economic  recovery.  defldU  wfll  be  more  on 
the  order  of  $110  bilUon  in  Fiscal  Tear  19M. 
$M  billion  in  Ftacal  Tear  1M7.  and  l«0  ba- 
llon tai  Fiscal  Tear  19M.  The  Congreaa  real- 
ises the  exUeme  uncertainty  involved  in  any 
out-year  forecasts  of  the  economy  and  that 
deficit,  unemidoyment.  and  inflation  predic- 
tions three  yean  hence  may  be  wrong.  In 
light  of  these  uncertainties,  the  Congress 
believes  it  unwise  to  take  acUons  now  that 
may  exacerbate  economic  problems  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presldoit.  if  you 
read  tbat  carefully,  you  will  see  tbat  it 
is  almost  worse  than  meaningless.  It 
seeks  to  imply  tbat  deficits  wOl  really 
be  lower  than  tbe  President's  deficits 
"if  the  eoooomic  recovery  approxi- 
mates tbe  typical  post-World  War  n 
economic  recovery  •  •  •"  Under  those 
circumstances,  this  amendment  says, 
deficits  could  be  down  to  $60  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1088.  as  compared  with  the 
President's  deficit  estimate  of  $102.4 
billion.  These  are  indeed  brave  words 
from  a  prtHXisal  tbat  contains  no  spe- 
cific budget  plan  beyond  fiscal  year 
1»85. 

Tbe  fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  origi- 
nal Budget  Committee  estimates  were 
all  based  on  an  economic  forecast  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  There  have  been  no  develop- 
ments since  tbat  time  to  suggest  that 
tbe  economy  is  entering  an  accelerated 
recovery  phase.  In  fact,  tbe  failure  of 
tbis  amendment  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  spedfics  of  budgeting  can  only 
hurt  any  economic  recovery. 

The  minority  staff  of  tbe  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  had  prepared 
some  estimates  of  what  the  deficits 
under  this  substitute  wlU  be  under  the 


committee's  economic  forecast.  These 
cakulatiMis  show  tbat  deftelts  will  not 
decline  in  future  years— which  witness 
after  witness  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  told  us  is  essentisl  to  re- 
duced interest  rates  and  economic  re- 
covery. Instead,  tbe  defleiU  wiU  in- 
crease, from  $185  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985  to  $197  Ullkm  in  fiscal  year  1986; 
to  $213  bOllcm  bi  fiscal  year  1987:  to 
$220  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  That  is. 
indeed,  a  prescription  for  economic 
and  budgetary  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  tbis  proposed  substi- 
tute threatens  the  entire  budget  proc- 
ess as  it  has  evolved  here  in  the 
Senate.  When  tbe  budget  process 
started  in  1975  tbe  budget  resolution 
contained  budget  figures  for  only  1 
year.  But  as  the  process  evolved,  it 
became  apparent  that  multiyear  budg- 
eting was  essential  to  the  process— be- 
cause the  Impact  of  a  budget  decision 
after  2  or  3  years  is  often  more  impor- 
tant than  its  initial  effect.  So.  in  the 
resolutions  for  fiscal  year  1980.  the 
Senate  (as  well  as  the  House  in  the 
second  resolution)  included  3-year 
budget  totals.  These  were  essential  to 
the  meaningful  instructions  to  com- 
mittees to  achieve  savings  that  will 
persist  over  the  years.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  Included  3-year  totals  in  our 
resolutions. 

These  multiyear  budget  totals  have 
often  been  challenged  by  those  who 
would  weaken  the  budget  process. 
Those  opponents  only  want  to  take  a 
myopic  view  of  the  budget— seeing 
only  blurred  generalities  for  the 
future.  This  very  issue  arose  in  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
last  fall  on  the  issue  of  needed  im- 
provements to  the  Budget  Act.  I  testi- 
fied at  those  hearings.  During  my  tes- 
timony, the  following  exchange  oc- 
curred: 

Chairman  Dommci.  Tou  have  heard  in 
the  House— they  had  similar  hearings— 
some  suggestions  which  are  quite  contrary 
In  philosophy  to  your  testimony,  and  that 
of  all  the  other  Senators  who  do  not  want 
to  weaken  it.  Say  It  needs  fixing  but  certain- 
ly not  on  the  aide  of  saying  you  only  have  1- 
year  budgets,  and  I  think  you  obviously 
agreed  a  multiyear  budget  has  great  Inform- 
ative value. 

Senator  Bum.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  DoMsmci.  Tou  have  got  to 
have  it.  Tou  cannot  control  anything.  Some 
of  the  witneaaes  In  the  other  body  want  1- 
year  reconciliation,  ao  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  danger  if  we  do  not  answer  the 
first  question  right,  that  Is  should  we  do  it 
at  all? 

Senator  Bidsm.  I  would  agree.  I  would 
agree  with  that. 

I  agreed  then  with  the  chairman- 
and  I  still  believe— that  multiyear 
budgeting  is  an  essential  tool  to  an  ef- 
fective budget  process.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  seek  to  control  the 
long-term  impacts  of  budget  decisions. 
Yet.  today,  he  Is  proposing  to  reduce 
3-year  budgeting  to  2-year  budgeting 
to  avoid  having  to  reach  decisions  on 
the  third  year.  But  if  the  third  year  is 


difficult  this  year,  may  not  tbe  second 
year  be  difficult  some  time  in  the 
future?  Would  ho  support  efforts  in 
the  future  to  budget  only  for  a  single 
ytar?  I  would  not  sunwrt  that,  and  I 
cannot  support  bis  move  in  that  direc- 
tion tbis  year.  Suidi  support  would  be 
a  vote  for  reduced  fiscal  restraint.  It 
would  be  a  move  to  open  the  budget 
up  again  to  uncontrolled  spending.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  efforts 
toward  fiscal  responsibility  that  start- 
ed in  1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  dwelt  largely 
on  two  malor  reasons  for  opposing  tUs 
proposal.  My  reasons  are  not  complex: 
they  are  quite  simple  and  direct  This 
amoidment  "busts  the  budget."  It  in- 
creases spending,  cuts  revenues,  and 
send  deficits  soaring  in  terms  of  the 
budget  originally  rn>orted  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

But  equally  important,  it  threatens 
to  "bust  the  budget  process"  that  has 
been  built  up  so  carefully  over  the 
years.  And  it  does  so  only  to  avoid  the 
hard  decisions  of  putting  together  a 
total  budget.  There  have  been  times  in 
the  last  2  years  when  I  have  disagreed 
vigorously  with  policies  set  forth  in 
budget  resolutions.  I  have  spoken 
against  those  policies  and  I  have  voted 
against  them.  But  I  have  never  tried 
to  dismember  the  process.  We  should 
not  allow  that  to  happen  now. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  not  to 
take  this  gigantic  step  backward.  Tbe 
abandonment  of  multiyear  budget  will 
speU  even  higher  deficits  than  those 
implied  by  this  proposed  substitute.  It 
may  well  mean  tbe  end  of  economic  re- 
covery. 


&  1271— NA-nONAL  PISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  PODNDA'nON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1271 
to  establish  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation.  This  legislation 
is  endorsed  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  would  provide  a  mech- 
anism to  encourage  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  ccxiservation  and  manage- 
ment of  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Two  of  the  supporters  of  this  legislar 
tion.  Theodore  Oianoutsos  and  Fran- 
coise  Oianoutsos.  have  pledged  their 
support  for  this  foundation.  In  their 
eloquent  testimony  today  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pol- 
lution. Mr.  and  BCrs.  Oianoutsos 
quoted  President  Kennedy.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  coimtry." 
Truly,  their  generosity  exemplifies 
precisely  what  President  Kennedy 
hoped  to  encourage. 

This  legislation  is  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  American  democracy  and  our 
concem  for  this  preservation  of  the 
environment.  I  am  proud  to  support  it 
and  proud  of  the  Oianoutsos  family 


and  their  desire  to  share  with  others 
of  this  coimtry  an  activity  that  has 
brought  80  much  joy  into  their  own 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today's  testimony  by  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Oianoutsos  may  be  printed  In  the 
Rkx»d. 

TUxtm  bding  no  objection,  the  state- 
moit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoid.  as  follows: 
Ttamioinr   or 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  ir*—*—  of  the.oon- 
mlttee.  it  is  great  honor  snd  ptMIege  for  us 
to  be  heie  tbday  to  testify  tai  behalf  of  your 
leoently  taittoduoed  IsgWaUan  to  sstaUhh  a 
United  Statsa  Fish  snd  wndUfto  VDundstton. 
We  would  Idee  to  briefly  deserOe,  to  yon  snd 
the  ~— «"««**»«»,  our  interest  tai  ssetaig  sudi  a 
foundation  treated. 

We  shsie  the  immigrant's  love  for  Amer- 
ica, prindpally  because  TM'fe  parents  are 
Greek  tanmigranU  to  Amsrtea  and  Ftaaoolse 
Iienelf  is  aa  immigrant  from  FTsaoe.  Over 
the  past  20  yean  of  our  sasnlsge.  we  have 
often  rema*ed  at  how  fortunate  we  are  to 
be  able  to  ttUoy  the  many  benefits  snd  op- 
portunities whkdi  our  country  sff ordfe  us.  As 
we  have  matured  we  have  oome  to  resllse 
that  with  those  beneflU  sad  opportunities 
come  reqxHlsibillties  and  thsre  oomes  a  time 
when  one  should,  in  President  Kennedy's 
words,  "ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try". In  tnAh.  America  has  been  very  good 
to  us.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  sever- 
al university  decrees,  thanks  tai  Isrge  part  to 
Oovemmenft  loans  snd  grants  of  one  type  ot 
another.  We  have  prospered  and  live  a  rela- 
tively very  comfortshle  life  Msny  times 
over  the  past  several  years  we  have  asked 
ourselves  what  can  we  do  to  hri^mir  coun- 
try. Several  events  of  1962  cnntaUaed  our 
thoui^te  and  motivated  us  to  set.  We  suf- 
fered two  deaths  In  the  fsnUr.  (Fkaneolses' 
mother  and  great-unde  psifil  on.  closely 
f  oUowIng  the  death  of  her  father,  who  died 
3  years  ago):  our  brother-in-law,  only  7 
years  older  than  we,  suffered  a  massive 
heart  attack,  and  finally,  we  were  run  off 
the  road  at'  hl|^  speed  by  an  oogoins  truck 
and  were  brought  face  to  teoe  with  our  own 
mortality.  Realising  that  the  remaining 
members  of  our  family  were  relatively  weD- 
of  f  snd  have  no  children  we  focused  our  at- 
tention on  sur  estate. 

Mr.  Cbafcman.  our  greatest  pleasure  in 
life  Is  to  bo  out  in  the  woods  snd  fields.  We 
are  both  avid  outdoor  people  snd  paitleular- 
ly  enjoy  hilnUng.  fishing,  snd  trainlnc  bird 
doss:  currently  two  labtadors.  We  wend 
every  spare  moment  dog  trataitaic  or  hunting 
or  fisblng  or  photographlnc  wildlife  or 
walUnc  tai  the  woods  or  Just  lying  in  scmie 
field  watching  the  grass  grow.  Fish  and 
wildlife  coiiservstion  is  therefore  the  srea  In 
which  ^  have  chosen  to  mske  our  modest 
contribution.  We  became  aware  of  the  De- 
partment at  the  Interior's  missioo  snd  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Fiah  and  Wildlife  Service 
throu^  TSd's  aasodstfaw  with  Intcitor  over 
the  last  5  years.  We  have  devdoped  a  great 
respect  snd  affection  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  snd  the  more  we  learned  about 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  programs, 
the  more  we  became  convinced  we  could  and 
should  help. 

In  January  of  this  year,  we  asked  our 
friend  and  attorney.  Pat  O'Connor,  of 
O'Connor  9t  Wannan  to  help  us  redraft  our 


wms  snd  iTft«Kn«*.  a  30-year  testsmentary 
tiwt  for  the  benefit  of  the  n.S.  Fish  and 
Wndllfk  aervioe.  Our  wtaAi  Is  to  have  the 
balk  of  our  estate  taivested  tai  20-year  UJB. 
Tuasuij  sseuritles  with  the  taiterest  to  be 
yMMMiiy  given  to  the  servloe  for  use  in  their 
ptagrams  of  hunter  edueatkm.  ethics,  snd 
safety  and  recovery  of  endangered  apedes. 
partlealsily  raptors.  At  the  end  of  tbe  30 
yssrs.  the  ptinetaial  would  also  be  given  to 
the  serviee  snd  thus  over  tbe  course  of  30 
ycaiSk  several  mmiaa  dollars  would  be  made 
available  for  these  tanportsnt  protrsms. 

During  the  course  of  meeting  st  Interior 
wtth  our  attorneys.  Interim  attorney  and 
program  peoide.  It  became  apparent  that  al- 
though Interior  and  the  Service  had  gift  au- 
thority, no  mechanism  existed,  other  thsn 
the  National  Park  Foundatkm  (which  can 
only  by  law  benefit  park  service  inograms). 
for  the  reception  snd  administration  of  a 
multbrear  grant  or  trust  We  realized  tbat 
we  had  Inadvertently  been  preaented  with 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  more  immediate  use 
to  the  Ftah  snd  WDdUf  e  Service  by  acting  ss 
the  catalysts  for  the  creation  of  a  V&.  Fish 
snd  wndllfe  Foundation  We  decided  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  assume  the  re^m- 
fiMntiwt  of  cbsmplonlng  the  foundation's 
cause.  We  have  been  enthuslsstlrally  snd 
warmly  supported  and  encourage  by  msny 
pinffsslnnsli  with  the  Fish  snd  Wildlife 
Servloe  snd  f<ip*^*"y  by  Director  Jsntzen 
snd  Assistant  Secretary  Amett  lliere  was 
no  need  to  aearch  very  far  for  stnneone  to 
Introduce  such  legislation  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  were  the  natural  choice. 
Tour  enthuslsstic  response  and  tbe  most 
genotHis  oontrlbutkm  of  your  time  snd  ef- 
forts, and  that  of  your  staff  to  draft,  intro- 
duce, and  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation 
are  greatly  appredated  by  us  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.  We  thank  you  for  betaig  so  acces- 
sihle  snd  so  willing  to  help. 

This  foundation  can  and  should  be  a  focal 
point  for  those  dtlsens  snd  organizations 
srtio  want  to  help  the  service  in  its  tanpor- 
tsnt work.  Indeed  if  the  foundation  had  ex- 
isted when  Dupont  made  its  generous  mul- 
tiyear grant  to  the  service  for  the  eagle  re- 
oowy  program,  two-thirds  of  the  grant 
could  have  been  invested  to  earn  interest 
and  this  interest  would  have  incressed  the 
grant  snd  would  therefore  have  benefited 
the  eas^e  program  that  much  more.  The 
foundation  would  also  aUow  individuals  to 
become  involved  in  a  sustsining  and  ongoing 
manner,  through  some  sort  of  sssodates 
program,  with  fish  and  wildlife  programs.  In 
this  regsrd  we  would  wdcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  partidpatc  in  such  a  program  and 
would  look  forward  to  making  a  grant,  of 
several  thoussnd  dollars  each  year,  to  the 
foundatkm  for  use  tai  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams. Addttkmally.  in  order  to  see  the 
foundation  started  on  a  sound  financial 
footing  we  have  already  made  available  a 
$5,000  dieck,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  untfl  the  founda- 
tion is  established,  to  be  used  ss  seed 
mooey.  We  htme  that  other  dtizens  will  Join 
us  in  providing  seed  money,  grants  or  re- 
quests to  tbe  foundation  so  that  It  may 
thrive  and  foster  cooperation  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  snd  citizens  and 
thdr  Oovernment  and  thus  carry  out  to- 
gether the  tanportsnt  work  of  conservation 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  dosing.  Mr.  Chsirman.  we  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  this 
leglslatlim  and  helped  us  in  our  commit- 
ment to  it:  espedaUy  Pat  O'Connor  and 


Brian  Phdan  <rf  O'Coonor  *  Hannsn.  Brian 
Cole  snd  Russ  Fleldtaig  of  the  VJ&.  Fish  snd 
Wildlife  Service,  Steve  Shlmberg  snd 
Martha  Pope  on  tbe  subcommittee  staff, 
snd  of  course  our  msny  friends  In  the 
Senate  who  have  agreed  so  enthusiastically 
to  support  snd  nrnyvnt^  this  leglslstinn. 
We  slso  wish  to  tske  this  opportunity  to 
cmoe  sgstn  thank  all  of  our  friends  in  the 
House  where  this  legMstion  was  first  intro- 
duced ss  HJt.  2800  on  AprO  28.  by  John 
Breaux  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flaherfes  snd  Wildlife  Conservation  and  tbe 
Environment  of  the  Committee  aa  yux- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJt.  280*  hss 
wide  Upartlssn  support  and  is  co^onswed 
by  more  tbsn  40  Members.  We  sincerely 
ttimnk  all  of  you  for  your  help  and  encour- 
agement. 

HOLD  THE  LINE  ON 
WITHHOLDINO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  and  the  House  move  ta  the 
final  stages  of  the  batUe  over  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends,  it  is 
still  not  too  late  for  Congress  to  do  the 
right  thtaig  and  sustain  this  important 
provision  of  the  tax  law. 

The  tide  of  mafl  and  misleading 
propaganda  from  the  banlring  industry 
is  finally  receding.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
letter  I  received  today  on  this  issue 
from  Ann  Keams  of  Amherst,  Mass. 
Ms.  Keams'  letter  speaks  volumes 
about  the  merits  of  withholding  and 
the  unfair  tactics  employed  by  its  op- 
ponents in  this  debate,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 


Mayl7.19»3. 
Senator  Edwabs  Kerhkdt. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinatan,  D.C. 

Dear  Skhator  KsmnDT:  Several  months 
ago  I  wrote  you  to  urge  repeal  of  the  with- 
holding tax.  I  am  writing  now  to  urge  you  to 
support  the  bill  and  to  chastise  the  banks 
who  deliberately  misled  their  customers  as 
to  its  effects. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ahh  E.  Kkashs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerit  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  businegg? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 
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WlBSr  CONCDRRENT  BUDGET 
RBBOLOnON— FISCAL  TEAR  1984 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  4  pan. 
havtnc  urtved.  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  eoneMeration  of  Senate 
concurrent  Reeolutlon  27.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  aviBtant  legislatiTe  clerk  read 
asfoUowK 

A  concurrent  resolution  (&  Con.  Res.  37) 
lertalnc  tbe  lumnwlnnil  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiacal 
year  IMS  and  aeCtlnc  forth  the  consreHion- 
al  budget  for  the  Dotted  States  Oovemment 
for  the  flaeal  years  1S64. 19M.  and  19M. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  ccneurrent  reaolutirai  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget  with  an  amendmoit  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolvinc 
clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  the  Ooncress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1M3  Is  hneby  re- 
vised and  iTplBrrit.  the  fliat  concurrent  res- 
oluttOB  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1M4  is 
establlahed.  and  the  appro^late  budgetary 
levels  for  flscal  year  1M5  Is  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  Tbe  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  flscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  19*2.  October  1.  IMS.  and  Octo- 
ber!. 1M4: 

(1)  Tbe  reooaunended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Ftaal  year  IMS:  MOS.  100.000.000. 

Fiscal  yewr  1M4:  M58.000.000.000. 

Ftocal  year  IMS:  $739,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  19CS:  -$100,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  ISM:  +$2,600,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1968:  +$5,700,000,000. 
and  the  amounts   for  Federal   Insurance 
Contrlbutlans  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  tbe  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  19«S:  $S5J0O.00O.O0O. 

Ftaal  year  19S4:  $99,700,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  19M:  $44,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributlaos  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues punuant  to  Public  Law  98-31  for  old 
age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  199S:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1M»0.000.000. 

Ftacal  year  19M:  $187,700,000,000. 

(3)  The  aAvopriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  198S:  $878,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $918j00.000.000. 
Ftaeal  year  1985:  $988,100,000,000. 
^  (3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  198S:  $870,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $860,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $914,200,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  defldU  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $304,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1964:  $192,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1966:  $185,000,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 


Ftocal  year  1964:  $1.830JM.00O.OOO. 

Ftocal  year  1966:  $1  J58J00.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  196S:  $83,700,000,000. 

Ftocal  year  1964:  $338,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  $335,700,000,000. 

(8)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1963.  October  1, 1963,  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1984.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New'  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94^00.000.000. 

Ftacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Ftocal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
flscal  years  1963  through  1985  for  each 
maior  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$344,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $314,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0.     , 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$374,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $243,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$303,300,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $272,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10JOO.OOO.OOO 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16^00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10^00,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8j00.000.000. 

(C>      New      direct      loan      obllgatiMis, 
$37,000,000. 
(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2^00.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12JOO.O00.00O. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 
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direct      loan      obligations. 


loan  guarantee  oommitments. 


(C)  New 
$8,400,000,000 

(D)  New 
$48.7W.OM.00O 

Fiscal  year  1966:  

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $6^00.000.000. 
<B>  Outlayk  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6^00.000.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,800. 

(8)  Ttanspntation  (400): 

Fiscal  year  1963:  

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $28300.000.000. 

(B)  OutlaSB,  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2iM,0OO,OO0l 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,080. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  _ 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25^00.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 

$ioo.ooo.ooa 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
-  $800.ooo.ooa 

Fiscal  year  1988:  

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26J0O.OOO.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      otdlgatkHis. 

$ioo.ooo.ooa 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$4iM,000.00Q. 

(9)'  Community   and   Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8^00,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,060. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$500,000,006. 

Fiscal  yeat' 1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 
'  (B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,006. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1300.000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,006. 

(10)  EducaUon.  Training,   Bnployment. 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  ye«- 1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$600,000.00$. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27300.000,000. 

(B)  Outlsom.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,800. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  kudget  authority.  $35,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,600,000,000. 

(C)  N0W      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$47.000.00a 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$900300.000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31300.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$M,000300. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300300,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$30,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
I3003M300. 

(13)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $61,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $60300.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $69,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $68300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$14.8M.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$125,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$127,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $105,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$18300.000.000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $176,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $187,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26300.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

(16)  AdministraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giuuwitee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outiays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5300.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $96,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$106,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $106,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
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IMS: 

(A)  Mew  tadiat  MiUiortty.  |a0O.O0O.O0O. 

(B)  Onttva.  mt«J0aOjtM. 

(C)  Mew  dinet  k«B  obUcsttoiM.  $0. 

(D)  New  loaa  guanntae  eoaamltoienU.  $0. 
Ftocalyvar  ltS4: 

(A)  Ifew  bodiat  auUiarttjr.  WOO.000.000. 

(B)  OoOava.  IMe.MW.000. 

(O  Itew  diraet  loan  oMUatlona.  M. 

(D)  Ne«  hMD  luarantee  eaaunitmenta.  M- 

nKalyearUM: 

(A)  Hew  budsBt  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Ootlaya.  M.000.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obH«atk>na.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commltmenta.  $0. 
(31)    Undtatrlbuted    Offaettlnc    ReoelpU 

(MOK 

FlKal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-Sia.000.0M.000. 

(B)Outlaya.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUom.  M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  coounitments.  M. 
Flacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$1TJM.0M.0M. 
(B)Outlayi.  -$1T.M0.0M.0M. 
(O  New  direct  loan  oMIgatkini.  $0. 
(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oonunltmoits.  $0. 
Ftaeal  year  lOOft: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$1S.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1S.TM.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlona.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  M- 

■■OOaCILIATION 

Sk.  i.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6.  1983.  the 
nrnatr  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  shaU  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  8.  UM.  the  House  committees  named 
in  sutaaectkxw  (g)  through  (I)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  After  re- 
celTlng  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendatims  without  any  substanUve  revi- 
skm. 

SKMAn  COMMTma 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. (A)  to  require  reductkins  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorised  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which  provide 
fpr!V«"g  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3MC)  of  Public  Law  9S-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1.243.0M.0W  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.M3.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and  $1.3Sa.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
$1  J32.0W.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
Impending  authority  ss  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $8M.00O.0OO  in  fiscal 
year  1964:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2.0a4.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $3.8M.000.0M  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and  $5.7M.0M.000  in  fiscal 
yearlOM. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Qovem- 
moital  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 


within  the  JurlsdleUaa  of  that  committee 
whUk  pravide  ipf~««"f  autboflty  as  defined 
in  seetloo  401(cXSXC)  of  PubUe  Iaw  M-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoctty  by 
$S5t.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  S5S4.0M.OM  In 
flacal  year  19*4:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $S6S.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
SSS4.0M.0M  in  flacal  year  1985. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness th»"  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriatlonB  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $1M.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  $a8T.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and  $S58.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  $48«.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  flscal  year 
19M. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cxaxC)  of  Public  Law  9S-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$a8.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  $n8.0M.0M  in 
flscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $17S.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
$178.000.0M  in  fiscal  year  19U. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ffiVii  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  oonunlttee.  (A)  to  require 
reductkms  in  approi»1ations  for  programs 
authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401<cX2XC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1.243.0M.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$l.a43.0M.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1.332.0M.00O  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.3S3.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  cossmlttee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  W18.0M.0O0 
in  fiscal  year  1084:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  401(cK2XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  flscal  year  1984:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $388,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(J)  The  House  Cranmittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  ss  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  snd  $555.OM.0O0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4M.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$238,000,000  and  outlays  by  $336,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1964;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $178,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$176,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 


(1X1)  The  House  Oommlttae  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaD  report  changes  in  lawi  within 
the  JurladlctlaD  of  that  onmmlttiw  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  tai 
seetlOB  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  9S-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $M9.0M.OM 
In  fiscal  year  1964:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1.481.0M.0M  In  flacal  year  19W. 

(3)  Hw  Bouse  Comralttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  cbangea  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  Increase  revenues  as  foUowK 
$3.6M.0M.0M  in  flacal  year  1984:  and 
$5.7M.0M.0OO  in  flscal  year  19W. 

uaricii  iDucnoii  path 
Sac.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congreas  that 
further  defldt  reduction  actions  wHl  be  nec- 
essary In  fiscal  years  1966-M  In  order  to 
insure  a  long-lasting  economic  recovery. 
While  (me  Congress  cannot  bind  another, 
the  Congress  reeogniaes  that  the  President 
has  recommended  fiscal  yean  1966-H  reve- 
nue increases  and  tstmittnt  restraint  that 
would  yield  a  predictable  path  of  declining 
deficits.  The  Congreas  endorses  actions  of 
this  magnitude  if  the  deficits  exceed  XS  per 
centum  of  the  gross  natkmal  product  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  estlmatea  that  such 
actions  would  yield  deficits  In  the  range  of 
$144.6M.0M.0M  in  flscal  year  19M. 
$136.6M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$103.4M.0M.0M  in  flscal  year  19M.  The 
Congreas  further  recognises  that  if  the  eco- 
aamlc  recovery  approximates  the  typical 
post-World  War  II  economic  recovery,  defi- 
cits will  be  more  on  the  order  of 
$110.0M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  19M. 
$M.0OO.OM.0OO  in  flscal  year  1967.  and 
$M.000.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Con- 
gress realizes  the  extreme  uncertainty  in- 
volved in  any  out-year  forecasts  of  the  eccm- 
(Mny  and  that  deficit,  unemployment,  and 
inflation  predictions  three  years  hence  may 
be  wrong.  In  light  of  these  uncertainties, 
the  Congress  believes  it  unwise  to  take  ac- 
tions now  that  may  exacerbate  eoommilc 
problems  in  the  future. 

MISCXLLAiraOnS  PXOVISIOITS 

Sic  4.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Rei»esentatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  sny  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  or 

(3)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
secUon  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  ccmimlttee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  cm  the  budget. 

Ssc.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  aiwropriatlons  process,  shcnild  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $39,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18.9M.0M.000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94.500.0M.OOO  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  Is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
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19H  and  $lt.SM.OW.OM  in  flacal  year  1964. 
and  Federal  Financtac  Bnk  porebaaea  of 
certUleatea  of  benefldal  owMtablp  tram 
Federal  agendea  to  S11J00.MMM  tn  flacal 
year  196S  a^d  SlS.aM.006.M0  in  tSaetX  year 
1964.  It  Is  fifrther  the  asnae  9i  the  OoncresB 
that  direct  borrowing  traaaactlona  of  Feder- 
al agendea  should  be.  to  the  maxlmimi 
extent  poasUde.  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bai4c- 

Sac.  6.  (al  The  Joint  explaaatory  state- 
ment aoooniianying  the  iiMiteence  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  tndude  an  estimated 
aUocatlon.  based  upon  the  flnt  sectlan  <tf 
this  resoluUtm  as  reoommended  in  such  con- 
ference rep^  of  the  appropriate  levds  of 
total  new  <lrect  loan  oMIgatlnna  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  flacal  year  1964.  anong  catib  com- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurladictlon  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  sudi  new  obliga- 

ti(M>S  ^»M<  wn^mt^mfntS  i 

(b)  As  woam  as  i»actleable  after  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to. 
every  comnfttee  of  eadi  House,  after  con- 
sulthig  with  the  committee  or  committees  of 
Uie  other  Bknise  to  whidi  all  or  part  of  the 
allocation  l^s  been  made,  shall  subdivide 
among  its  sHbcommltteea  the  allocation  of 
new  direct  loan  obUgattons  and  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  for  flacal  year  19H 
and  flacal  year  1984,  aOacated  to  It  in  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  aocoopanylng 
the  conference  report  on  this  resolution. 

Sac.  7.  It  ia  the  sense  of  the  Congreas  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agendea  Initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  bnefldal  ownenhlp  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loana  should  indude  the 
budget  autHority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transacflons.  The  OBUgeas  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  Jurladletlon  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  exyeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  Impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  induded  tn 
the  budgeto  of  the  initiating  agendea  begin- 
ning with  the  flscal  year  19M  budget 

Am«xl  Vbt  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  (evising  and  repladng  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  Uhlted  Statea 
Oovemmeat  for  the  flacal  year  ISM  and  set- 
ting f (Hth  tbe  congressianal  budget  for  the 
United  Sta^  Government  for  the  flacal 
years  1984  yd  1085.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  for  the  delay.  We  have  been 
walttaig  the  return  of  the  majority 
leader.  Hii  plane  has  now  landed,  and 
we  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to 
delay  any  further. 

It  is  my  Understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  a  modification  to  report, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  reported  now.  so 
that  we  know  what  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  are. 

I  inquire  of  the  Smator  from  New 
Mexico:  Atn  I  correctly  informed  that 
the  committee  has  authorised  him  to 
file  a  modificatitm  of  the  resolution 
pen(Ung  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  The  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILEaS.  When  the  Senator  sajrs 
"a  modlfieaUon,"  is  he  talking  about 
the  amen(iment  that  was  voted  out,  or 
the  modification  to  the  amendmmt? 

Mr.  DOliCENICL  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  amendment  as  reported 


out  of  the  committee  is  now  before  the 
Bcinafr  What  I  ptwose  is  a  ctxnmittee 
modlflcatkm  to  that,  which  would  in- 
clude the  three  amendmoits  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  UJS.  Smate  and 
which  we  debated  last  wedt 

As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I 
have  received  permission  from  the 
committee,  by  polling,  to  offer  those 
three  amendmoits  as  a  txmunittee 
modification. 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  before  that  is 
actually  reported,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  acting  majority  leader  srield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  yield  for  a  par- 
llamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  inquiry  is  whether 
It  would  be  in  order  to  modify  the 
amendment  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee.  Can  it  be  modified  on  the 
authority  of  a  poll  of  the  committee 
even  though  that  constitutes  a  majori- 
ty of  the  ccHnmittee?  The  rules  of  the 
Budget  Committee  specify  to  "no 
proxies."  There  is  a  special  rule  of  the 
Budget  Committee— not  normally  a 
rule  of  the  Senate,  but  a  rule  of  the 
Budget  Committee— that  says  you 
shall  not  have  proxy  voting. 

It  aivears  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
form  of  proxy  voting,  if,  after  a  oom.- 
mlttee  meeting,  12  members  were 
polled  and  endorsed  a  m(Mllfi(»tion 
that  did  not  come  up  at  the  meeting 
itself.  The  proxy  rule  of  the  commit- 
tee provides  members  have  to  be 
present  at  the  committee  and  actually 
voting  in  order  for  their  votes  to  be 
cast.  So  I  make  that  point. 

The  particular  rule  of  the  committee 
says  that  no  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  during  the  deliberations  on 
budget  resolutions.  We  are  talking 
about  modifying  an  amendment  that 
is  an  amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  very  definitely  is  a 
budget  resolution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  "no  proxy"  rule  would  affect  that 
nuxllfication. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  responds  to  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  as 
follows:  Committee  amendments  may 
be  modified  when  authorized  by  the 
c(«unlttee.  The  Senator  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  (»mmlttee  must 
be  so  authorized  to  make  such  a  modl- 
flcatkm. 

The  Senate  only  requires  that  the 
Senator  acting  be  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  The  Chair 
does  not  go  behind  the  word  and  the 
statonent  on  the  floor  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  (»mmlttee  would  be  entitled  to 
make  that  modification,  under  the 
rule  that  has  been  read  by  the  Chair, 
if  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordere(L 
Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  modi- 


fication without  regard  to  the  yeas 
and  nays?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  the  nays,  if  ordered,  would 
amount  to  Senate  action  and  thus 
would  preclude  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  nujority  leader  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  shield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

BCr.  DOMENICL  I  only  ask  to  ex- 
plain what  this  is.  I  do  not  intend  to 
abuse  the  jrielding,  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  bring  up  any- 
thing new.  nor  did  the  committee 
members  who  were  pollecL 

What  I  am  doing  in  the  modifica- 
tion, which  I  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  do.  is  nothing 
more  than  adding  to  the  (»mmittee 
amendment  the  three  amendments 
that  heretofore  have  been  adopted  by 
the  n.S.  Senate  in  its  votes:  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  on  health  insurance 
for  the  longterm  unemployed;  the  edu- 
cation amendment  of  Senators  Hol- 
UHcs  and  Stapfobo,  as  adopted  here: 
and  Senator  Crahstoh's  amendment 
on  medicaid  maternity  care. 

So  it  is  not  as  if  I  am  attempting  to 
do  anything  different  and  dramatic.  It 
is  a  committee  modifi(aUion,  but  I 
want  everyone  to  know  that  is  what  it 
is.        

Mr.  STKVENS.  I  inquire  from  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia^I  know 
he  will  seek  the  yeas  and  nays.  We  are 
trying  to  expedite  the  woik  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  not  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  this. 
If  we  had  a  procedure  whereby  we 
(»uld  get  imanimous  consent  to  vote 
on  these  three  amendments  en  bloc, 
would  that  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgtaia? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
whether  he  wants  them  offered  en 
bloc  or  the  committee  modification. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  submit 
the  committee  modification.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  big  deal.  We  can 
put  than  on  an  amendment  later. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
work  that  out,  I  say  to  my  friend.  If 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  asks 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  Senator's 
right  to  modify  expires. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  can  still  amend. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  He  can  still  amen(L 

I  am  trying  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment whereby  we  have  one  vote  on  all 
three  of  these  amendments,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

BCr.  DOBCENICI.  I  wish  to  wait  until 
a  later  time. 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  offering  the  committee  modifi- 
cation at  this  time. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  f  «■  the  pur- 
pose of  that  taiQulry. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Only  for  the  purpose  of 
the  inquiry.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  win  suspend,  the  Soiator.  of 
eourse.  would  have  to  have  the  floor  to 
so  offer  that  modification.  The  acting 
majority  leader  stm  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
a  modlflratlnn  as  reputed  by  the 
ehalzman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  modified  smendment  Is  -as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Caimnm  bereby  detennlno  and 
dectens  that  tbe  eooGuiTent  reaolution  on 
tbe  budsct  for  flacal  year  IMS  is  bereby  re- 
Ttoed  and  raplaeed.  tbe  fint  ooncuirent  ras- 
ohitkm  oa  tbe  toudset  for  flacal  year  19M  la 
establtabed.  and  tbe  appropriate  budsetary 
levela  for  flacal  year  IMS  is  bereby  aet 
forth: 

(a)  Tbe  foDowInc  budsetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  tbe  flacal  years  brstnnlns  oo 
Oetober  1.  1M3.  October  I.  IMS.  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 1M4: 

(1)  Tbe  reoammended  levels  of  Federal 
revenuea  are  as  follows: 

Flaeal  year  IMS:  $MS.33S.0O0.00O. 

Ftacal  year  1984:  «66S.M0.0M.000. 

rtacal  year  IMS:  t7a».«7S.0OO.0OO. 
and  tbe  amounts  by  wblcb  tbe  acsregate 
levels    of    Federal    revalues    sbould    be 
diansed  are  as  f idlows: 

Flacal  year  IMS:  +  $13S.0OO.0OO. 

Ftacal  year  1M4:  +tSJM.0M.0O0. 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  -»-$«J7S.0M.OOO. 
and   tbe   amounts   for  Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  boapital  In- 
surance within  tbe  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenuea  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  $SS.MO.OM.OOO. 

Ftacal  year  1M4:  $S9.7M.00O.O0O. 

Ftocal  year  IMS:  I44.2M.0W.0M. 
and  tbe  amounts  (or  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  M-21  (or  old 
ace.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
wttbin  tbe  recommended  levels  o(  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  IMS:  $148.SOO.OM.00O. 

Fiscal  year  1M4:  $ia«.8M.0M.000. 

Flacal  year  IMS:  $187.7M.0O0.0OO. 

<2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  autbortty  are  as  f  (dlowK 

Flacal  year  IMS:  sn6.4as.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1M4:  M1M49.0M.000. 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  $M0  JM.OM.OOO. 

(S)  Tbe  approiMlate  levels  of  total  budget 
outltys  are  as  f (dlowa: 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  M07.S2S.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1M4:  MSI  JM.OM.OM. 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  M1S.M4.0M.0M. 

(4)  Tbe  amounte  of  tbe  defldU  in  tbe 
budget  wblcb  are  appropriate  in  tbe  light  o( 
economic  oondltlans  and  all  other  relevant 
(acton  are  as  (ollows: 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  $3O4.0M.0M.0OO. 
Ftacal  year  1M4:  $in.M9.0M.000. 
Ftacal  year  IMS:  $1M.04».OM.OM. 

(5)  Tbe  appropriate  leveta  of  tbe  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  $148S.M0.0OO.0OO. 

Ftacal  year  1M4:  $1.6ao.7M,OM.0M. 

Ftacal  year  IMS:  $1JST.S48.0M.OOO. 
and  tbe  amounts  by  wblcb  tbe  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  sueb  debt  sbould  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 


I  year  IMS:  $M.7M,0M.0M. 
1  year  1M4:  MSCJM.OM.OM. 
t  year  IMS:  $3S«.T4S.0M.0M. 

(6)  Tbe  appropriate  leveto  of  total  Federal 
credit  acUvtty  (or  tbe  flacal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  IMS.  Oetober  1.  IMS.  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1M4.  are  as  (ollows: 

Flacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$SS,4M.0M.0M. 

<B>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94.SM.0W.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlona. 
M*JM.OM.OM. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$M.SM.OM.OM. 

Ftacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48.1M.0M.000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$S7,400.0M.OM. 

(b)  Tbe  Congress  bereby  determines  and 
declares  tbe  appropriate  leveta  at  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  tbe  appro- 
priate leveto  o(  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  (or 
flacal  years  IMS  tbrougb  IMS  (or  each 
majOT  (unctlonal  category  are: 

<1)  National  Defense  (080): 

Flacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
ia44.«M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214.3M.0OO.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$a74.00O.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24S.OM,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$3OS.aM.0OO.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  $373.600.000.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 
Ftacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34.MO,0M.O0O. 

(B)  Outtays.  $11.8M,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11.7M.0M.IMO. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$».200,0M.0M. 

Fiscal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11»0.000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000 

Flacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,SOO,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10400,000.000. 

(3)  General  Science.  ^>ace.  and  Technolo- 
gy (2S0): 

Flacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,MO,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  W.500.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  M.200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 


Ftacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $S.S0O.0M.00O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatioaa.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D>  New  loon  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $S.MO.OOO,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13.M0.000.000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Flacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13JOO.0OO.0OO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(8)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Hwiaing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983:  i 

(A)  New  budget  autboritir,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$8,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1^00,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$8,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  I8.SOO.O0O.OM. 

(B)  OuUays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obbgatkna. 
$8.SOO,000,4M. 

(D>  'Newi  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000(000. 
(8)  TramlMntation  (400): 
Ftacal  ye^  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $X8JM.OM.0O0. 

(B)  OuUsars.  $22.1M.004LM0. 

(C)  New      direct      Han      obllgatlona. 
$3(M.OM,OO0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,800. 

Ftacal  ye8r  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37.7M.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $3S.9M.0M.00O. 

(C)  N^      direct      loan      oMlgaUnns. 
$100.0M.00D. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$8W.0M.0aO. 

Ftacal  yesr  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38J0O.0M.OM. 

(C)  NOW      direct      loan      obllgatlona. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$M0,0O0.0O0. 

(9)'  Coa«nunlty   and  Regtonal   Develop- 
ment (450)! 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  N^      dbwet      loan      obUgatlooa. 
$3,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUona. 
$1.700.000JKM). 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  NSw      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$1400.0004)00. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(10)  Edacation.   Tralntaig.   Employment, 
and  Social aervloes  (500): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  auttamlty.  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $38400.000400. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlona. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
M400.000JDOO. 

Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatlona. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
M.800.000JOOO. 

Ftacal  y«ar  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $38,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitmenta. 
$8,800.000<000. 

(ll)HeiAth(5S0): 
Ftacal  ysar  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,335,000,000. 

(B)  Outkiys.  $39435.000.000. 

(C)  NHr      direct      loan      obligaUona. 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Ftacal  ytar  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,749,000,000. 


(B)  OuUays.  $32,749,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$30,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  cmnmitmoits, 
$S004M.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,724,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays.  $35424.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$38,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$S(M,OM,000. 

(U)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outburs.  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  dhect  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitmoits.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays.  $80400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $89,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $M400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$131,700,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee   commitments. 
$144M.O00,OOO. 

Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$185,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$137,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $105,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee   commitments. 
$18400.000.000. 

(14)  Sodal  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174400,000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $176,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $187,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $25,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36400,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  OHnmitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

(16)  AdministraUon  o(  Justice  (750): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  dhect  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  db-ect  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  axnmitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000.  . 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUigaUotis,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Ftacal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitmoits.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

( 19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $96,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $M400.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$106,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $106,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0.  . 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0.   | 
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■1M4: 
(A)  Haw  Imilpit  MitiMWtty.  $600,000,000. 
(B>  Onttayi.  tMtpOOOJMM. 
(OltawdlnctkMDoblltmtkmlO. 
(D)  NMr  loan  gnanntoe  oaaunttmenU.  |0. 
FlKBl  yw  ItM: 

(A)  Itev  bo^Bt  uUMXtty.  $1JOO.OOO.OOO. 
(B>  Outtayi.  tXOOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  dinet  lau  obUsatiOM.  10. 

(D)  Mew  loan  manntee  oommttmenU,  10. 
(SI)   Undbtrtbotcd    OftMttiiic    ReeelpU 

(MOk 
nm  year  lOtt  ^  ^ 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
-$10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  -$10,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  dbeet  loan  obUtationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  tuanntee  eonmltmenta.  $0. 
VtaalycarlOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$1TJ00JM04MM>. 
(B)Oatlaya.  -$17j00.000.000. 

(C)  New  dbeet  loan  oUlgaUofM.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oammitmenta.  $0. 
Flaeal  year  lOiS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$10,700,000,000. 
(B)Outlayi.  -$10,700,000,000. 

(C)  N«w  dbect  loan  obUgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommttments.  $0. 

laCOIICXLIATIOII 

aac.  a.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6. 1903.  the 
Ornitf  eommltteea  named  in  wbaections  (b) 
thraiwb  (f)*of  this  aectkn  aball  submit 
their  reconnBendatlana  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  0.  ion.  the  Houae  ooaunitteee  named 
in  iiitiarftlnni  (g>  through  (I)  of  this  aecticm 
Ttiaii  lubmtt  their  reoommendationa  to  the 
BOuae  Ooaamlttee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
eeiring  thoae  rf""****"****'**"  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
Booae  and  Senate  a  recontillatlon  bill  or 
raaolutlon  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendatiois  without  any  substantive  revi- 


saaATScoi 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. (A)  to  reqidre  reducti«is  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorised  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B>  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cXaxC)  of  Public  Law  M-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1^43.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1>U.OOO.OOO  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1M4: 
and  $1433.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1905. 

<cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changea  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
sptp#^  auUunrlty  as  defined  in  section 
MKcxaxC)  of  Public  Law  03-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $850,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1004;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$3,034,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1905. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
rtattction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to  In- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $3,000,000,000  In 
ftacal  year  1904:  and  $5,700,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1906. 

<d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changea  in  laws 
within  the  Juriadietlon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$350,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 


flaeal  year  1904:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $300,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$034,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1905. 

(e)  The  Senate  Coamtttae  on  SmaO  Buai- 
neaa  shall  report  diaiwes  in  laws  within  the 
jurtadictlon  of  that  ooounlttee  to  require  re- 
dueUooB  in  appfopriatlona  for  programs  au- 
tbortaed  by  that  ooBUBittee  so  as  to  achieve 
aavtawi  In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $130,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $307,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1904:  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1985. 

(f)  The  Senate  Coeamittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  dianges  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
sectfcm  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $330,000,000  In 
ftocal  year  1904;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $178,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$170,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

HOOSS  OOMMITTiaS 

(g)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Agriculture 
fhaii  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
rtodictlon  of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorised  by  that  coounittee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B>  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cxaxC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1,343,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and  $1,333,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Cnnmeroe  shall  report  changea  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $818,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1905. 

<i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  shall  report  changea  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law 
03-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $358,000,000  and  outlaya  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $308,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1904:  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1905. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  bi  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $330,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $178,000,000  and  outlaya  by 
$176,000,000  in  flaeal  year  1985. 

(1X1)  The  House  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changea  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 


sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  flaeal  year  1964:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1965. 

(3)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changea  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdictlaa  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$3,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and 
$5,700,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

BcncR  BBtncnoa  path 


Sic.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congreas  that 
further  deficit  reduction  actions  wiU  be  nec- 
essary in  fiscal  years  1986-88  in  order  to 
Insure  a  long-lasting  economic  recovery. 
While  one  Congrem  cannot  Und  another, 
the  Congress  recognises  that  the  President 
has  recommended  fiscal  years  1986-88  reve- 
nue increaaes  and  spending  restraint  that 
would  yield  a  predictable  path  of  declining 
deficits.  The  Congress  endmrsqs  actions  of 
this  magnitude  if  the  defldU  exceed  3.5  per 
centum  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  estimates  that  such 
actions  would  yield  defidts  in  the  range  of 
$144,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$136,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$103,400,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
Congrem  further  recognises  that  if  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  approximates  the  typical 
post-World  War  n  economic  recovery,  defi- 
cits will  be  more  on  the  order  of 
$110,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$90,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$60,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Con- 
greas realises  the  extreme  uncertainty  in- 
volved in  any  out-year  forecasts  of  the  econ- 
omy and  that  deficit,  unemployment,  and 
inflation  predictions  three  years  hence  may 
be  wrong.  In  light  of  these  uncertainties, 
the  Congress  believes  it  unwise  to  take  ac- 
tions now  that  may  exacerbate  economic 
problems  in  the  future. 

macBXAimous  paovisioiis 

Ssc.  4.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  or 

(3)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees imless  and  untU  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget 

Ssc.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
^ftderal  Oovemment  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $39,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obllgatttms  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17400,000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1M4:  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congreas  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $10,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  FMeral  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 


1964.  It  is  furtfaerthe  sense  of  tbe 
that  direet  buii  owing  tfanaaetlaBa 
al  agendas  sbouM  be.  to  the 
extent  poadUf.  restricted  to  the  VMeral  Fi- 
nancing Bank.l 

Sac.  6.  (a)  the  Joint  eiplanatnry  state- 
ment aoeompanying  the  oonterenee  report 
on  this  reoolutfon  shaU  Include  an  esHmarert 
allocation.  baOed  upon  the  flist  aeeOoB  of 
this  resolution  as  reoommended  In  audi  oon- 
f erenoe  report  of  the  appropriate  levds  of 
total  new  dIrOct  loan  oMIgaWnns  and  new 
loan  guarantea  oommltmenta  lot  fiscal  year 
1963  and  fiaeal  year  1964.  among  each  eom- 
mlttee  of  the  pouse  of  Reprcaantattvea  and 
the  Senate  which  has  JurisdIcttOB  over  bills 
and  reaoluttoni  providing  aoeb  new  oidlga- 
tions  and  oomaitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  confer 
ence  report  oft  this  reaolutlan  Is  agreed  to, 
every  committee  of  each  Houae.  after  ooo- 
sultlng  with  the  committee  or  oooamlttees  of 
the  other  House  to  irtildi  all  or  part  of  the 
allocation  has  been  made.  shaD  subdivide 
among  its  subcommittees  the  allocation  of 
new  direct  loan  otdigattena  and  new  loan 
guarantee  contmitments  for  fiscal  year  1963 
and  fiscal  year  1964.  allocated  to  It  In  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  conf  erenoO  report  on  this  reaolntlon. 

Sh:.  7.  It  Is  tlie  sense  of  the  Congreaa  that 
the  budgeU  of  Federal  agendas  tnlttating 
Federal  FInandng  Bank  purehaaes  of  oertlf- 
icatea  of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Confess  reoommends 
that  the  oom«iittees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expedlUously  legislation  to  requhie 
that  the  budoetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  induded  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Ux.  BYRI}.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pusage  of 
this  resolution.  That  is  final  iMSsace 
of  the  <x)mmtttee-reported  reoolutton. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  abd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  tix.  President,  was 
the  yeas  and  najrs  on  the  final  version 
of  the  resolution  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  Senate?  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  li<ay  I  inquire  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  modified  amendment? 

BCr.  DOM^NICL  I  do  not  desire  to 
do  that  at  this  point.  I  have  time  on 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
the  time  at  tftiis  point 

BCr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs  on  the  amendment 
as  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  setoncL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere<L 

Bfr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentaty  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mezioo 
have  on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ncmator  has  49  minutes  and  18  sec- 


Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parBamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
BeoaUxt  wfll  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  How  much  time 
doea  the  Senator  f  nmi  New  Mexico 
have  on  the  budget  resolutl<m? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hoar  and  twenty-two  minutes  r«nain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  to  the  Cham- 
ber an  amendment  to  Smate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27.  the  first  budget 
reoolutlim  for  1984. 

This  amendment  is  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate's  recommital  in- 
struction, and  I  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents a  plan  which  can  be  supported 
by  a  majority  of  Senators. 

I.  therefore,  bring  the  Senate  today 
a  budget  amendment  to  the  reported 
budget  resolution  that  is  the  same  in 
most  nspefAs  as  the  Domenici-Baker 
substitute  that  was  narrowly  defeated 
In  the  Senate  last  week. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  differs 
from  the  Domenid-Baker  substitute  in 
that  it  holds  real  growth  in  defense  to 
7.1  peroNit  in  fiscal  year  1984  instead 
of  7.5  percent  as  in  the  original  substi- 
tute budlget  plan. 

This  amendment  also  reduces  the 
spmding  associated  with  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  functions  600, 
650.  and  700  to  reflect  the  actual  Janu- 
ary 1984  COLA  of  3.5  percent  instead 
of  4.1  assumed  in  the  earlier  projec- 
tions. This  change  in  the  COLA  in- 
crease is  based  on  the  actual  CPI  in- 
creases through  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate  is 
that  when  we  are  estimating  the  func- 
tions that  I  have  just  described,  and 
those  functions  include  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
we  modify  them  to  make  them  as  cox- 
rent  as  possible,  and  so  we  have  done 
that  and  that  will  cause  total  spending 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  we  first 
thought.  We  have  changed  both  the 
outlays  and  the  budget  authority  to 
reflect  this  change. 

Ab  a  result  of  the  modification,  this 
amendment  also  provides  for  the 
amendments  to  the  original  committee 
reported  budget  which  passed  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  week. 

lliese  amendments  include  the  Dole 
amendment,  as  indicated  in  my  earlier 
remarks  to  the  Senate,  to  f  imd  health 
care  for  the  unemployed,  the  educa- 
titm  amendment  of  Senators  Hoixnfos 
and  STArroRD,  and  the  Cranston  med- 
icaid amendment. 


I  think  the  Senate  understands  that 
Just  because  I  refer  to  those  three 
items  vedflcally.  the  budget  resolu- 
tion in  noway  affects  the  substantive 
law  in  these  instances.  They  indeed 
are  reflected  herein  only  as  assump- 
tions pending  action  by  the  relevant 
committees. 

Senators  do  not  have  to  asume  that 
all  of  thoae  desired  results  will  indeed 
become  the  law.  We  Just  have  made 
room  for  them  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  Senate  expressed  its  will 
last  week. 

This  amendment  retains  as  did  the 
oriidnal  Domenid-Baker  substitute 
the  dcmiestlc  spmding  decisions  oon- 
tahied  in  the  original  <»mmittee  reso- 
lution as  reported.  It  differs  fnnn  the 
original  resolution  as  recommitted 
only  in  two  reqiects.  Albdt  they  seon 
very  important  to  this  Senator,  there 
are  only  two. 

First,  it  limits  the  budget  plan  to  the 
years  of  1983. 1984.  and  1985.  Nineteen 
eighty-three  is  the  reci4>itulation  that 
is  require(L  Since  this  is  a  first  budget 
resolution.  1984  and  1985  are  solely 
spending  targets  except  for  those  ac- 
counts that  are  reconcilecL 

The  resolution  originally  reported 
by  the  committee  sets  out  targets  for  4 
years,  1983  through  1986.  and  recon- 
ciles for  3  years.  1984  through  1986. 

Secxmd,  the  committee  amendment 
reduces  the  revenue  increases  in  the 
original  committee-reported  resolution 
from  $30.2  billion  to  $2.6  billion  in 
1984.  and  from  $39.1  billion  to  $5.7  bU- 
lion  in  1985.  This  means  that  during 
the  2  years,  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985, 
the  reconciled  taxes  which  would  be  in 
the  amendment  that  is  before  us 
would  cause  taxes  to  go  up  $8.3  billion 
(X)mpared  to  the  2-year  total  of  $69.3 
billion  in  the  committee  version. 

I  think  those  are  the  only  changes, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  under- 
stands them. 

I  would  also  say  by  way  of  explana- 
tion on  the  modlf  i(»itions  that  I  had 
the  acting  majority  leader  submit  in 
my  behalf.  I  know  we  have  done  that 
before  in  the  budget  process.  Tester- 
day  afternoon  as  we  finished  the 
debate  on  the  recommittal  instruction, 
many  Senators  inquired  as  to  how  we 
might  handle  the  three  proposals  that 
had  already  been  acted  on  by  the 
Senate.  Overnight  I  thovight  about 
that,  talked  to  a  lot  of  Senators,  and 
polled  the  committee.  It  was  my 
honest  belief  Uiat  this  would  save  a  lot 
of  time  because  whatever  resolution  is 
adopted  I  believe  that  at  least  those 
three  amendments  would  be  in(»rpo- 
rated  therein.  One  of  them  we  voted 
90  to  9.  On  the  education  amendment, 
we  had  a  full  day  of  debate  and  we 
agreed  to  it  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor sitting  in  the  chair  knows.  Conse- 
quently. I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
I  did  this  casually  or  in  any  cavalier 
manner.  I  thought  in  a  very  real  way  I 
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«M  tinicMlnff  the  general  oodmiiiub 
of  the  tnsUtuUon  beeause  of  Its  i»evi- 
ous  votaa.  So  that  is  all  I  have  aooom- 
pllahed,  and  that  is  where  we  stand  at 
this  point. 
Mr.  President,  have  I  completed  my 

15  minutes?  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Blr. 
RuBMAii).  The  Soiator  has  7  minutes 
remainlnc. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  desire  to 
use  them  at  this  point,  so  I  will  yield 

the  floor.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  rfTTTJ^  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   FRESIDINO    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  tram  Rorlda. 

Mr.  CHnxS.  I  yield  myself  such 
tfm^  as  I  might  use  now  in  discussing 
the  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  here  last 
Thunday.  and  at  that  time  we  had 
before  us  the  Baker-Domenici  substi- 
tute. We  had  a  discussion  on  it  at  that 
time  and  we  had  a  vote  oa  a  motion  to 
table  It.  At  that  time,  the  substitute 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  52  to  48.  I 
think  the  reason  it  was  tabled  was  be- 
cause several  fatally  defective  flaws 
were  contained  in  the  amendment.  I 
am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know,  that  any 
of  those  fatally  defective  flaws  have 
been  cured  now  that  it  Is  back  here 
again.  First,  this  is  a  2-year  budget  res- 
olution. Up  untU  now  we  have  worked 
with  3-year  budgets  in  the  budget 
process.  The  resolution  cmly  allows  2 
yean  of  reconciliation.  So  we  will  only 
effect  the  reoondllation  in  savings  for 
2years. 

Under  the  resolution,  there  are  very 
little  revenues  raised  in  year  1  and 
year  2.  In  fact  the  revenues  are  $2.7 
bOlkm  in  19M  and  $5.7  bOllon  in  1985. 
So  that  is  aU.  and  I  say  that  with  em- 
phasis. Mr.  Presldont.  all  of  the  new 
revenues  that  the  resolution  provides. 
The  President,  in  the  plan  that  he 
presmted  C(mgress  in  Jan\uu7  was  a 
plan  that  as  far  as  I  know  really  has 
not  gotten  any  votes  anywhere,  talked 
about  a  contingency  tax  in  the  third 
year,  1986.  He  raised  major  revenue, 
$48  billion  to  $49  billion  in  his  contin- 
gency tax.  Even  his  budget  he  directed 
that  the  1988  tax  be  enacted  into  law 
this  year.  He  did  It  that  way  to  slow 
his  deficit  path  and  to  show  that  the 
new  revenue  would  be  ccnnlng  in  1988, 
and.  therefore,  deficits  would  be  re- 
duced in  the  years  of  1988.  1987,  and 
1988. 

Under  the  2-year  plan  before  us. 
there  are  minuscule  revenues  in  the 
first  2  years,  but  no  revenues  after 
that.  So  that  deficit  grows  larger  every 
year. 

The  chart  we  put  on  the  board  de- 
picting the  Republican  substitute  is 
substantially  accurate.  It  will  be 
changed  a  little  bit  because  we  have 
added  two  or  three  spending  measures 
the  Senate  has  already  approved.  I 
hwpen  to  suKwrt  those  measures. 


and  they  make  the  deficits  only  a  little 
higher.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  5-year  deficits  under  the  Do- 
menld-Baker  substitute,  the  2-year 
budget  The  5-year  deficits  will  be  $1 
trllllcm:  $1  trillion  In  5  years  under  a 
budget  that  is  being  presented  as  the 
Republican  option,  endorsed  by  the 
President  and  embraced  by  the  Repub- 
licans. I  would  Just  say  to  my  Republi- 
can friends  I  never  thought  Republi- 
cans supported  deficits  this  sise.  I 
never  thought  they  supported  deficits 
at  alL  I  always  thought  the  Republi- 
cans were  the  party  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. It  has  been  drummed  into  me. 
certainly  since  I  have  been  here.  Now, 
all  of  a  sudden  my  Republican  friends 
are  bailing  out.  not  all  of  them  thank 
goodness,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  even 
be  a  majority  of  them,  but  some.  Some 
in  the  leadership  I  regret  to  say.  are 
beginning  to  leave  us  and  are  sajring 
they  are  actually  serious  about  pasting 
out  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
a  budget  that  has  deficits  over  5  years 
of  a  trillion  dollars. 

Is  that  the  way  to  improve  the  econ- 
(Hny?  Is  that  the  way  to  have  economic 
recovery?  Is  that  the  way  to  have 
lower  interest  rates?  Is  that  the  way  to 
provide  a  imth  for  lower  unemploy- 
ment, a  trillion  dollars  In  5  years?  I 
have  a  hard  time  even  getting  my 
mouth  around  the  term  "a  trillion." 

Again  what  is  the  path  of  those  defi- 
cits? What  kind  of  signal  do  they  send 
to  the  money  mai^ets?  What  kind  of 
signal  do  they  send  to  Wall  Street  and 
to  all  of  the  people  who  are  making 
the  decisions  about  what  our  Interest 
rate  is  going  to  be— whether  a  new 
family  is  going  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
house,  whether  someone  is  going  to  be 
able  to  buy  an  automobile;  whether  a 
consumer  can  afford  a  loan  at  horribly 
high  Interest  rates.  The  signal  they 
send  is  portrayed  right  there  on  the 
chart.  The  deficits  in  this  resolution 
climb  each  and  every  year. 

Now.  remember  what  the  economic 
assumptions  in  that  chart  are.  Bir. 
President.  The  economic  assumptions 
are  based  on  a  glidepath  of  growth 
that  provides  approzimatley  5  percent 
real  growth  every  year  for  the  next  5 
years.  The  chart  is  based  on  the  ss- 
sumption  that  unemployment  is 
coming  down,  and  we  will  be  at  full 
employment  in  the  year  1985.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
going  to  have  interest  rates  coming 
down,  even  lower  than  the  interest 
rates  we  have  today.  It  is  based  on  the 
assiunption  that  inflation  never  goes 
alx>ve  6  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 
Those  are  all  the  assumptions. 

Even  with  that  path,  and  there  Is  no 
way  in  the  world  it  wiU  ever  happen 
with  those  kinds  of  deficits,  in  this  res- 
olution, lifr.  President,  these  deficits 
get  bigger  every  year.  They  are  not 
closing,  ss  the  economy  improves. 
They  are  not  dosing  as  the  unemploy- 
ment is  supposed  to  fall  toward  full 


employment,  they  are  not  dosing  as 
the  Interest  rate  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
clining. This  is  a  structural  def Idt  we 
are  talking  about.  In  1988,  under  this 
plan  the  structural  defldt  will  be  4.6 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
You  teU  me,  Mr.  President,  if  5  years 
from  now.  with  a  path  supposedly 
driving  headed  for  economic  recovery, 
with  a  path  supposedly  headed  to  f  uU 
employment,  with  a  path  supposedly 
pulling  inflation  down  and  supposedly 
driving  Interest  rates  down,  any  of 
that  can  really  happen  with  a  struc- 
ture defldt  of  4.6  percent  of  ONP.  Is 
there  any  way  in  creation  that  can 
happen?  All  the  good  news  Is  built  into 
that  plan  and  we  still  have  def  Idts 
growing  larger  every  year,  exceeding 
$220  billion  5  years  from  now.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  a  plan  for  catastro- 
phe. That  Is  a  plan  for  disaster.  That 
is  a  plan  for  creating  a  recession  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  in  this  country. 
Sure,  we  have  seen  some  cyclical 
shifts  lately.  We  saw  Inflation  shift 
above  double-digit,  interest  rates  shift 
to  20  percent  and  inflation  go  that 
high.  That  will  be  "peanuts"  to  what 
we  wlU  have  if  we  allow  defidts  to 
build  up  every  year  for  5  years. 

Now.  remember.  Mr.  President,  that 
plan  means  that  in  1984  to  finance 
that  $192  billion  deficit,  you  borrow  83 
percent  of  all  net  private  savings. 
What  is  left?  What  Is  left  for  the  fac- 
tories? What  is  left  for  housing?  What 
is  left  for  buying  cars?  What  is  left  for 
even  trying  to  pay  off  the  loans  that 
all  of  us  now  have?  Seventeen  percent 
is  what  is  left.  Seventeen  percent  for 
the  great  private  sector  of  our  free  en- 
terprise economy. 

Is  this  the  Republicans'  idea  of  ftee 
enterprise,  to  have  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  taking  83  percent  of  all  of  the 
capital,  of  all  of  the  savings?  And  what 
happens  In  those  other  years? 

If  we  turn  down  this  monster,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  a 
proposal  that  has  defidts  that  are  way 
too  high,  that  all  of  us  would  like  to 
see  lower— I  certainly  would— but  still 
is  a  proposal  that  has  those  defidts 
coming  down  every  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, working  down  every  year,  and 
starting  in  1984  coming  down  to  where 
they  end  up  being  a  smaller  part  of 
the  gross  national  product  every  year. 
They  take  a  smaller  part  of  that  pri- 
vate savings  every  year,  take  a  smaller 
put  of  the  cwltal  and  allow  this 
giant,  this  beautiful  economy  that 
seems  to  be  trsring  to  recover  today  in 
spite  of  what  we  have  done  to  It.  con- 
tinue its  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  you  Just  have 
to  look  at  the  facts  that  are  before  us 
and  see  the  problem  dearly.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride.  The  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  says.  "I  am  unmovable.  I 
will  accept  no  new  revenue." 

The  President  insists  on  no  revenue 
in  1984.  no  revenue  In  1985.  but  mas- 
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sive  revlmue  in  1986.  Now  1986  does 
hamen  to  be  •St/a  an  etoctfam  that 
takes  Place  In  Nofveiiiber  of  1084.  So 
the  no  "new  tax  budget"  before  the 
election  becomes  the  "new  tax"  budget 
after  the  eleetion. 

Since  both  parties  are  talking  about 
dosing  Che  revenue  gap,  why  do  we  let 
that  Interest  rate  go  so  high,  why  do 
we  let  that  debt  get  so  Ug  before  we 
start  trying  to  do  something  about  ft? 
For  the  life  of  me.  I  really  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  have  to  do  that 

Why  should  we  Incur  all  of  that  debt 
and  aU  of  that  extra  interest  rate?  It 
Just  goMnot  make  sense  to  me. 

In  198B.  the  Interest  we  will  pay  Is 
going  to  be  so  hlitfi  that  it  wfll  equal 
one-half  of  the  defoiae  budget  It  wfll 
be  two  times  the  total  medicare  cost 
It  will  be  more  than  four  times  the 
cost  of  food  stamps.  So,  whatever  pro- 
gram you  are  for.  whether  you  are  for 
guns  or  butter,  or  both,  they  are  aU 
being  squeesed  because  all  of  our 
money  cannot  go  for  programs.  It  Is 
going  to  iMiy  the  Interest  rate. 

You  kaow  they  say  the  worst  of  all 
times  Is  when  a  posoa  has  to  start 
borrowing  to  pay  his  Interest  The 
Federal  Government  Is  going  to  be 
doing  thgt  Any  other  business  we  call 
banlovpt  whea  they  have  to  borrow  to 
pay  their  Interest  They  do  not  have 
enough  cash  flow  to  pay  the  Intoest 
so  they  have  to  borrow  that  And  that 
is  exactly  where  we  are  headed. 

Mr.  President  when  I  think  of  those 
stalwart  historical  figures  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  my  goodness,  what 
must  they  be  doing  now?  Their  graves 
must  be  trembling  now  at  the  Idea 
that  fiscal  conservatives  are  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  such  massive  defidts. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Gmton. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Gorton.  Just  to  go 
back  in  the  history  and  see  that  those 
people  time  after  time  talked  about 
the  frugality,  that  we  have  got  to  live 
within  our  >"»*"■.  and  thank  goodness 
they  are  still  representative  In  the  Re- 
publican Party.  But  goodness  knows, 
if  they  would  only  think  bade  to  the 
heritage  and  think  bads  to  what  tliat 
party  has  stood  for.  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  pass  a  budget  out  of  here 
that  would  get  us  on  our  way  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  cailiES.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  dlstiaguished  Senator  from  New 
Yoris. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  It 
was  a  week  ago  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  had  a  colloquy  on  the 
question  df  how  much  of  the  available 
credit  coming  to  mariKts  In  this  coun- 
try would  be  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Government  directly  or  indirectly  In 
the  comlttg  years.  Recognising  that 
this  year  65  percent  of  the  available 
credit  is  being  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  economy's  in- 
dustrial cupadty  running  at  71  per- 


cent that  Is  a  tolerable  situatlmi.  but 
it  Is  one  tliat  would  be  intolerable  If 
any  serious  recovery  should  begin.  No 
serious  recovery,  sustained  recovery, 
wfll  begin  in  this  fiscal  situation. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate.  If  I  can. 
that  there  are  economies  in  the  world 
that  have  for  a  generation  or  so  be- 
haved as  we  have  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  begun  to  behave.  We  wiU 
double  the  national  debt  in  5  years— 
904  years  of  Government  bring  you  to 
1,  5  brings  you  to  2.  When  you  reach 
that  point  and  your  debt  service  be- 
oomes  a  huge  and  growing  portion  of 
your  budget  there  are  a  half-dosen 
economies   In   the   world,    industrial 
eoraiomies.  you  can  point  to.  Econo- 
mists know  their  names  and  have  ex- 
amined the  situation.  They  resolved 
that  situation  in  one  way,  the  only 
way  it  can  be  resolved,  that  is  by  de- 
basing the  currency,  by  Inflating  costs. 
Inflation  is  the  natural  response  of  a 
debtor.  Easy  money  Is  the  historical 
position  of  the  debt  owing  classes.  And 
whoi  tiie  largest  debtor  in  the  country 
is  the  Federal  Government,  it  becomes 
an  Institution  with  a  vested  Interest  in 
inflati<mary  economics,  which  it  will 
follow  out  of  sheer  necessity.  And  in 
everything   this   administration   pro- 
poses, the  one  thing  we  can  say  that 
has  happened  is  inflation  has  come 
down.  It  will  inevitably  go  up.  It  will 
go  up  not  simply  because  of  the  pres- 
sure on  markets  for  the  available  cap- 
ital but  It  will  go  up  because  the  only 
way  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
able  to  finance  itself  will  be  through 
cheapening  the  currency  and  paying 
off  its  debt  in  a  currency  of  lesser 
value. 

That.  Mr.  President  is  an  experience 
of  generations  of  other  coimtries.  And 
it  seems  to  me  no  reason  in  the  world 
we  should  embark  on  it  now  when  we 
know  it  to  be  the  course  we  are  taking. 
I  h(47e.  I  sincerely  hope,  we  will  not  do 
so. 
Mr.  President  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  respond 
to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
Budget  Committee  amendment  which 
is  pending,  I  would  merely  choose  to 
reqwnd  by  way  of  addressing  just  a 
simple  proposition. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Bfr.  President,  may 
we  have  conditions  here  so  we  may 
hear?  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  do  not 
realise  the  disturbance  they  are  creat- 
ing. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
correct  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  the  floor  and  is  entiUed  to 
be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
proceed,  please. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  MississippL 
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Just  to  oondude,  I  would  merely 
remind  the  Senate  that  there  are  only 
two  differences  between  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  the  only  other  se- 
rious amendmoit  that  I  believe  will  be 
offered  today:  one.  this  proposal  has 
very  nominal  taxes  for  1984  and  1985. 
$2.6  bUUon  and  $5.7  bfllion.  The  other 
pnqiosal  that  will  follow  it  will  have  a 
$73  billion  increase  in  taxes  over  3 
years  mandated  by  reconciliation. 

The  other  difference  is  that  this 
pending  amendment  provides  for  7.1 
percent  real  growth  in  defense  budget 
authority  for  the  year  1984.  The  other 
substitute  will  have  6  percent  real 
growth  In  1984.  So  whatever  has  been 
said  here  In  depicting  this  pit^msal.  I 
think  it  Is  only  fair  that  every<me  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  the  dlffo-- 
ences  between  it  and  the  proposal 
likely  to  follow. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  respond 
with  any  lengthy  rebuttaL  I  think 
that  Is  hasirally  the  issue.  One  might 
say  in  addition.  "Wfll  those  taxes  ever 
be  enacted  into  law?"  But  I  think 
those  are  the  calculated  risks  you  take 
with  any  budget  resolution  that  is  3 
years  and  contains  reconciliation. 

That  Is  my  response.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  respond  to  further  questions 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  but  I  have  done 
that  once.  Most  of  the  statements  I 
heard  this  morning  have  been  made 
once  before  and  maybe  twice.  I  do  not 
want  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Senate 
at  this  point  If  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  ready  to  yield 
his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  my  time. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  that  I  have 
one  Senator  on  this  side  who  would 
like  to  imeak. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor  on 
my  side. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  jrleld  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

BCr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  which  has 
been  placed  before  the  Seiute  is  not 
merely  a  fiscal  disaster  which  will  add 
$1  trillion  to  the  national  debt  over 
the  next  5  years;  it  is  a  document 
which  embodies  the  biggest  political 
about-face  in  the  annals  of  American 
(Sovemment  For  here  is  a  budget,  pre- 
sented by  the  Republican  leadershb. 
apparently  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  says  to  the  American 
people,  "Deficits  do  not  matter." 

What  a  change.  What  a  change  from 
those  heady  dajrs  when  the  President 
first  took  office. 

Listen  to  the  President  as  he  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  Republican  women 
on  September  21, 1981: 

This  administntlon  is  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  we  wiU  fight  to  the  last 
blow  to  achieve  it  by  1984.  We  will  not  sit  on 
our  hands  and  watch  helplessly  as  the  defi- 
cit swells  and  swells. 
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What  that  quote  means  to  me  Is  that 
defldts  are  the  add  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program— how  he 
himself  wished  to  be  Judged.  Could  he 
or  could  he  not  control  the  Federal 
deficit 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  is  all  too  dear.  In  February 
1981.  the  President  promised  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984. 

In  February  1982.  the  President 
promised  a  defidt  of  only  $83  billion 
in  1984.  He  had  moved  it  up  a  bit. 
Then  in  February  1983.  a  year  later, 
we  learned  that  the  President's  defidt 
for  1984  had  gone  from  a  a  balanced 
budget  to  $83  billion  to  $176  billion. 

Now  In  May  of  1983  what  do  you 
have?  We  have  a  substitute,  supported 
by  the  President,  with  a  defidt  of  $192 
billion  for  1984.  It  is  not  as  though 
this  administration  and  this  Senate 
did  not  have  another  way  to  go.  There 
was  a  real  chance  for  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  this  budget.  But  the  failure 
of  the  President  and  the  majority 
leader  to  support  such  a  proposal  has 
made  passage  of  that  bipartisan  pro- 
posal very  difficult. 

With  the  support  of  the  President  or 
with  the  support  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  S«ute  alone.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  bipartisan  budget 
would  pass  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Seoate. 

Unfortunately,  bipartisanship  to  the 
Presidrat  means  that  he  goes  before 
the  cameras  and  rails  at  Congress  and 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  deficits. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  his  acciisa- 
tions. 

He  said  that  we.  the  Congress,  have 
not  cut  q)ending. 

If  Senators  wUl  look  at  page  174  of 
the  report  on  the  original  resolution 
we  passed  in  committee,  they  will  find 
a  CSO  table  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcobd 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  ss  follows: 

maSASE  M  THE  OEnOT  ATTMBUTABLE  TO 
OONGRESSNMAL  POLICY  ACTION 
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Mr.  MZrrZENBAUM.  The  table 
shows  that  we  have  already  cut  nonde- 
f ense  spoodlng  by  $387  billion  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  that  does  not  indude 
the  $146  billion  in  savings  induded  in 
both  resolutions  recently  passed  by 
the  Budget  Cmnmittee. 

The  President  still  Insists  we  have 
not  cut  spending.  Either  he  is  con- 
fused or  he  is  deliberately  misleading 


the  American  people.  There  can  be  no 
other  way  about  it 

Usten  to  another  one 
dent's  wild  accusations 
the  press  on  Blay  14: 

The  budget  reaolutlon  is  meanincleii 
them.  They  have  never  abided  by  that 

He  is  talking  about  the  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  by  use  of  the  bind- 
ing reconciliation  process.  Congress 
has  more  than  abided  by  its  budget 
The  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1982  reconciled  reductions  of 
$36.5  billion.  In  the  reconciliation  bill 
that  followed,  Congress  exceeded  that 
target,  cutting  the  defidt  by  $37  bil- 
lion. The  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  1983  reconciled  $123 
billion  of  defidt  reductions  between 
fiscal  year  1983  and  1985.  Congress 
once  again  did  better  than  its  pledge, 
enacting  defidt  reductions  of  $129  bU- 
lion. 

The  major  area  of  overspending  has 
been  national  defense,  where  the 
Preddent  submitted  a  1984  budget 
providing  $75  billion  more  than  the 
multiyear  agreement  he  negotiated 
with  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

Again,  either  the  Preddent  is  con- 
fused or  he  is  deliberately  misleading 
the  American  people. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  Preddent  claimed  that  the  crip- 
pling defldts  we  face  are  not  rooted  in 
defense  spending  or  tax  cuts. 

The  defidU  we  face  are  not  rooted  In  de- 
fense spending  nor  Is  the  deficit,  as  some 
would  have  It,  rooted  in  tax  cuts.  The  fact  Is 
our  deficits  come  from  the  uncontrolled 
growth  of  the  Budget  for  domestic  spend- 
ing. 

Again.  I  direct  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  chart  on  page  174  of  the 
original  committee  report.  It  shows 
from  1982-88.  we  have  cut  $387  billion 
off  nondefense  programs,  added  $285 
billion  to  defense,  and  cut  taxes  by 
$860  billion.  The  total  change  in  the 
defidt  due  to  these  actions,  according 
to  CBO.  is  to  add  a  total  of  $757  billion 
to  defldts  over  this  period.  These  are 
not  my  figtu-es;  they  are  the  projec- 
tions of  the  Congresdonal  Budget 
Office.  So  how  can  the  Preddent  begin 
to  claim  that  the  spiraling  Federal 
defldts  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
defense  buildup  and  his  tax  cuts. 
Again.  I  submit  either  the  Preddent  is 
confused,  or  he  is  deliberately  midead- 
ing  the  American  people. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Preddent,  that  we  will 
serve  our  Nation  best  if  we  see  fit  to 
reject  the  proposed  budget  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Preddent  a 
major  question  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  debate  concerns  the 
military  budget  We  must  ask:  How 
much  defense  spending  is  enough  to 
guarantee  our  Nation's  security?  And 


how  can  we  most  ef  fidently  use  that 
money? 

I  served  in  Berlin.  Germany,  as  an 
Army  intelligence  officer  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War  In  the  1950's.  As  a 
result  of  that  experience,  I  am  under 
no  illudons  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  U.S.  security  and  to  the  security  of 
the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  a  strong  nation- 
al defense,  based  on  a  strategy  of  de- 
terring aggresdon  and  protecting  our 
Nation's  vital  interests  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1980. 1 
have  consistently  supported  DOD  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills 
which  have  provided  for  real  growth 
in  our  national  defense.  I  have  done  so 
because  our  security  is  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  continuing  substan- 
tial investment  in  its  armed  forces.  We 
run  a  condderable  risk  unless  we  re- 
spond to  this  challenge  by  improving 
our  own  Armed  Forces  and  by  simulta- 
neously pressing  for  verifiable  and  bal- 
anced international  agreements  to 
limit  and  reduce  arms. 

We  run  a  similar  kind  of  risk,  howev- 
er, if  we  indiscriminately  throw  money 
at  defense  efforts  which  are  not  part 
of  a  defined  strategy  or  at  weapons 
systems  which  underperform,  do  not 
work,  or  are  unneeded. 

Preddent  Reagan's  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  is  not  based  on  a 
defined  set  of  priorities  derived  from  a 
sound  military  strategy. 

Oen.  David  C.  Jones,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
during  a  February  2  Budget  Commit- 
tee hearing  described  the  all-encom- 
passing nature  of  the  administration's 
defense  plan: 

It  is  a  Uttle  hard  to  go  in  and  figure  out 
just  what  is  the  strategy,  because  the  strate- 
gy document  that  Is  written  sort  of  empha- 
stses  everything,  and  then  the  Services  take 
that  and  are  sort  of  able  to  pick  and  choose. 

In  response  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's question  about  the  strategy 
which  the  Preddent  proposes  to  imple- 
ment General  Jones  said: 

Even  though  I  applaud  the  fact  that  the 
rhetoric  has  been  toned  down  this  year  com- 
pared to  the  past  prognuns  have  not 
changed.  But  the  guidance  that  we  received 
was  to  prepare  for  protracted  nuclear  war, 
to  provide  enduring  survivability  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  do  much  more  in  space,  to 
do  much  more  in  air  defense,  and  in  the 
whole  strategic  area  to  go  beyond.  Then  it 
says  let  us  be  able  to  fight  the  Soviets  any 
place  in  the  world  and  Implies  simultaneity 
rather  than  a  one-and-a-half  war  or  what- 
ever, and  it  says  let  us  be  able  to  fight  a 
long  war.  and  let  us  be  able  to  have  a  mari- 
time superiority  with  a  600  ship  Navr.  snd 
let  us  be  able  to  go  to  Southwest  Asia:  and 
let  us  improve  our  mobilisation  base;  and  let 
us  Improve  our  industrial  preparedness.  Tou 
can  make  a  good  case  for  each  one  of 
these— no  question  about  it  But  you  cannot 
do  it  all. 
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The  administration's  apparent  dedre 
"to  do  It  til"  fOUowB  a  revealing  exer- 
cise In  nnr  iirsminshlp  During  the 
dodng  days  of  the  1980  Preddential 
f»wnj>mtgn  whco  the  aoiiual  defense 
budget  U^taled  $158  bUlion.  Ronald 
Reagan  pronJsed  to  incieaw  defense 
^tending  by  5  percent  in  real  tenns. 
Fdlowlng  the  election.  President 
Carter  submitted  to  Cangress  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  in  exoeas  of  $a00 
billlmi.  Not  to  be  outdone.  President 
Reagan  thai  dedded  to  seek  a  7-per- 
ctnt  incncaae  to  the  already  large 
Carter  budget  As  Steven  R.  Weisman 
noted  In  the  New  Yovfc  Times  Magar 
dne.  the  result  was  a  "new  growth 
rate  [of]  11  percent  after  Inflation, 
more  than  twice  what  Reagan  had 
promised." 

This  year  the  President  has  come  to 
us  asking  that  he  be  given  an  ll^jer- 
cent  increase  in  defense  spending  ovo- 
the  25  percent  in  defense  increases  he 
has  received  dnoe  he  took  office.  He 
asks  this  at  the  same  time  that  he  pro- 
poses to  hold  constant  or  reduce  most 
domestic  programs.  Moreover,  the 
President  remains  adamant  In  oppos- 
ing elimination  of  the  third  year  tax 
cut 

This  is  a  formula  which  will  jeopard- 
ise ratheir  than  promote  a  strong 
America.  It  is  a  formula  a^ddi  over- 
emphasizes the  military  component  of 
security  While  It  dangotnisly  disre- 
gards the  economic  component  of  se- 
curity. 

In  oiur  debates  <m  national  defense 
we  often  fail  to  acknoiriedge  how  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  security  are 
such  thioBs  as  the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  the  strength  of  the  nonmHi- 
tary  industrial  base  and  the  levd  of 
productivity. 

I  share  the  view  of  Robert  8.  McNa- 
mara,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  World  Bank  President  who  with 
McGeorge  Bundy.  Cyms  Vance,  and 
Elmo  Zumwalt  has  written: 

That  the  economic  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional security,  which  are  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  defense  component  have 
been  undettnlned.  The  United  States  faces 
an  economic  problem  of  immense  propor- 
tions, the  solution  to  wtaldi  has  not  yet 
been  put  Into  place.  Not  only  has  our 
nation,  for  many  years,  been  favoring  ooo- 
sumptlon  over  Investment  by  a  wide  margin. 
It  has  lost  Its  oompetttive  edge  in  wofld  msr- 
kets;  and  real  Interest  rates  are  at  sodi  high 
levels  as  to  make  any  rapid  and  sustained 
reduction  la  unemployment  very  unUkdy. 

The  dtuation  outlined  by  MpNa- 
mara  and  his  colleagues  wHl  get  worse, 
not  better,  ss  long  as  we  continue  to 
Ignore  the  problem  of  the  defidt  As  a 
nation,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
keep  incrtasing  the  amount  of  defidt 
each  year. 

The  adtnlnistratlon's  own  estimate 
of  the  ddfldt  for  fiscal  year  1984  Is 
$200  billion,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
over  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  This  level  is  unacceptable.  It 
wUl  Inevitably  result  in  the  diverdon 


of  private  savings  to  Government  use. 
drivtaig  interest  rates  up  and  leaving 
American  business  starved  for  the  cap- 
ital it  requires  to  expand  and  proq>er. 

While  the  administration  defense 
program  will  not  be  exdudvely  re- 
9onslble  for  the  antidpated  1984  defi- 
dt It  Is  certain  to  be  the  major  con- 
tributor. And.  If  the  administration  is 
suooessful  In  carrying  out  an  unrealis- 
tic 5-year  defense  plan,  the  defldts  in 
the  late  19e0's  and  early  1990's  will  be 
even  greater  In  real  terms. 

A  major  reason  for  this  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Preddent's  def oise  budget  is 
unwisdy  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of 
weapons  procuranoit  instead  of  readi- 
ness spending.  For  exanu>le,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  increases  nucle- 
ar force  funding  by  37  percent  while 
gencnd  purpose  forces  funding  is  lim- 
ited to  an  8H?eroent  increase.  It  pro- 
ceeds with  extremely  expendve  yet 
unnecessary  programs  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber  while  it  cuts  training  exer- 
cises, and  forces  reductions  In  such 
things  as  annual  flying  hours  per 
naval  aircrew. 

What  this  Congress  wproves  for  the 
Pentapon  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  wHl  be  paid  for  by  Ameri- 
can taJOMyers  during  much  the  next 
decade.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  30  percent, 
roui^ily  $57  billion,  of  actual  defense 
spending  occurred  as  a  result  of  au- 
thmrfty  granted  by  Congress  in  prior 
fiscal  years.  During  the  coming  fiscal 
year— 1INI4— the  rate  of  actual  spend- 
ing as  a  result  of  prior  commitments 
will  dimb  to  35  percent  or  $77  billion. 
According  to  an  analysis  conducted  by 
the  Federation  of  American  Sdentists. 
by  the  dose  of  fiscal  year  1984  the  Ad- 
ministration "will  have  committed 
$146  billion  tor  spending  in  future 
years." 

I  cannot  express  strongly  enough  my 
conoem  over  the  future  procurement 
commitments  we  are  making  this  year. 
When  the  bills  for  all  these  weapons 
systems  become  due  in  the  late  1980's 
and  early  1990's.  enormous  defldts  re- 
sulting from  high  defense  procure- 
ment outlays  will  be  avoided  only  if 
the  size  of  the  forces  are  reduced,  or  if 
cuts  are  made  in  important  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts. 

After  purchasing  all  this  weaponry,  I 
doubt  seriously  whether  we  will  curtail 
(V>erations.  cut  back  on  proper  mainte- 
nance, or  reduce  the  size  of  our  uni- 
formed services.  The  only  course  of 
action  available  will  be  to  raise  taxes. 

Rudolf  G.  Pomer,  in  a  December 
1982  wall  Street  Journal  opinion  arti- 
de  entitled,  "The  War  Over  Pentagon 
Spending"  characterized  the  dtuation 
thiswajr: 

WhUe  the  hlgli  defldts  projected  for  1984 
and  IMS  represent  a  severe  problem,  I  be- 
lieve Uiat  the  financial  markets  would  take 
a  more  sanguine  view  of  them  If  the  long- 
term  growth  of  defense  spending  and  the 
major  domestic  entitlement  programs  were 
slowed  so  that  the  defidt  is  put  on  a  sharp 
downward  path  in  the  late  1980's. 


And  if  after  a  reasonable  debate.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  slow  de- 
fense spending  growth  significantly,  then 
there  is  no  other  responsible  decision  but  to 
commit  oursdves  to  a  hidier  tax  burden  in 
the  longer  run  unless  nondefense  programs 
are  eat  man  than  seems  likdy. 

Put  another  way,  the  debate  over  weapons 
procurement  in  tlie  1983  and  1984  budgets  is 
really  a  debate  over  appropriate  tax  policy 
in  the  198S-M  period.  That  point  should  be 
emphasized  again  and  again  untQ  it  is 
seared  Into  our  ccmsdousness. 

^  Mr.  Preddent  I  cannot  accQ>t  the 
"iBniinistratlon  defense  program  with 
its  lack  of  a  defined  strategy,  with  its 
overonphasls  on  nudear  systons  and 
its  underemphasis  on  omventional 
war  readiness  and  sustalnabllity. 
Though  I  believe  in  the  need  for  a 
strong  defense.  I  do  not  feel  I  resptmd- 
bly  can  support  a  budget  the  def  rase 
portions  of  which  promise  either  an 
enormous  defidt  burden  or  substan- 
tially increased  taxes  later  in  this 
decade.  Accordingly.  I  have  sought 
and  will  continue  to  se^  a  more  real- 
istic Increase  of  about  5  percent  in  de- 
fense spending  in  each  of  the  next  3 
years.  That  is  the  level  of  defense 
spending  best  calculated  to  enhance 
our  national  security,  at  home  and 
abroad.  ' 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Preddent  I  wOl 
vote  against  the  Domoiid-Baker  sub- 
stitute budget  resolution— Just  as  I  did 
last  week— because  it  strikes  the  wrong 
balance  between  spending  and  reve- 
nues, and  between  defense  and  nonde- 
fense spending. 

Mr.  President  I  have  warned  my  col- 
leagues on  numerous  occadons  over 
the  past  2  years  that  we  are  on  the 
wrong  path  if  we  want  a  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Masdve  tax  cuts  cou- 
pled with  record  defense  spending 
have  given  us  defldts  that  are  three 
times  larger  than  the  deficits  of  any 
previous  administrations:  And  the  Do- 
menld-Bsker  budget  resolution  as- 
sumes $200  billion  defldts— consuming 
roughly  5  percent  of  GNP— as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  and  next 
year's  defldts  are  attributable  to  the 
current  recesdon,  which  reduced  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  significantly  in- 
creased Federal  outlays  for  a  variety 
of  unemployment  compoisation  and 
income  maintenance  programs.  But 
even  if  the  economic  recovery  contin- 
ues, masdve  budget  defldts  remain. 
This  mismatch  between  Federal 
spending  and  t»^"g  must  be  corrected 
so  that  ovr  economic  recovery  can  con- 
tinue. 

The  Congresdonal  Budget  Office 
agrees  with  this  assessment  In  a 
recent  report  to  Congress,  the  CBO 
conduded  as  follows: 

The  American  economy  faces  unprece- 
dented risks  in  the  years  ahead  unless  the 
federal  government  takes  measures  to 
narrow  the  gap  betweeen  tax  revenues  and 
q>endlng.  .  .  The  prospect  of  continuing 
large  federal  deficits  even  after  five  years  of 
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economic  reeovery  Is  cMiae  for  alarm.  In  a 
deep  iiMWinn  tbe  growth  of  federal  debt  ta 
■.«..»ny  funded  In  the  capital  market  from 
aavlnci  that  have  no  other  outlet  because 
buatneas.  fffrw™— '  credit,  and  mortcaie  <)c- 
raamte  are  at  a  low  lereL  But  as  the  econo- 
my reoovera.  private  dwnandi  for  credit  wffl 
Inenaae.  leatfng  to  competition  for  funds 
between  fedenU  and  private  borrowera. 
^f^re»  total  credit  In  the  economy  tends  to 
remain  at  a  tatriy  steady  percentage  of 
OMP.  any  Increase  In  the  ratio  of  federal 
debt  to  ONP  threatens  to  "crowd  out"  other 
credit  ctaUmanta.  Intense  competition  for 
V^oaitio  funds  would  drive  up  real  Interest 
rates  and  taierease  the  risk  of  aborting  eco- 
nomic lecovery.  Even  if  the  recovery  contin- 
ued, high  interest  rates  would  discourage 
the  buslnem  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment regarded  as  vital  to  ImpiovemenU  In 
productivity  and  economic  growth.  The  pro- 
jection of  large  government  deficits  in  a 
period  of  economic  recovery  suggesU  that 
too  fmrnii  a  share  of  ONP  may  be  left  for 
private  investment,  thereby  limiting  future 
stamteds  of  living  and  American  competl- 
tlvcnem  In  the  world  economy. 

How  have  we  gotten  into  this  dilem- 
ma? Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsent  that  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Biidget  Coounittee  be  included 
in  the  Rbcoks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoks.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  table  highlights 
the  problem.  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  over  the  past  2  years  is  a 
major  cause  of  our  deficit  problems. 
We  have  cut  taxes  significantly  but  we 
have  not  cut  Federal  qpendlng.  All  we 
have  done  over  the  past  2  years  is  shift 
an  incr^tsing  share  of  Federal  spend- 
ing from  domestic  programs  to  de- 
fense. Our  policies  over  the  past  2 
years  wfll  add  an  additional  $725  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
before  us  merely  ratifies  the  actions  of 
the  past  2  years.  More  Kemp-Roth, 
more  defense  spending  and  less  domes- 
tic spending.  I  ask  my  coUeagues.  Is 
this  the  formula  for  sustained  econom- 
ic recovery?  Is  this  the  policy  that  will 
lead  to  lower  deficits,  lower  real  inter- 
est rates,  lower  unemployment  and 
higher  growth?  I  am  afraid  not. 

In  1981  I  voted  for  a  budget  that 
made  significant  cuts  in  domestic 
spending  and  I  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  a  reasonable  tax  cut. 
Unfortunately,  my  viewpoint  on  taxes 
did  not  prevail  To  bankrupt  our  econ- 
omy was  irresponsible  then  and  it 
makes  no  better  sense  today. 


Mr.  President,  despite  proclaimed 
concern  about  these  truly  massive 
deficits,  the  propcments  of  the  Domen- 
Id-Baker  substitute  budget  resolution 
have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  steps 
required  to  reduce  out-year  deficits. 
The  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  in- 
dexing are  held  inviolate  and  only 
tnintmai  restraint  is  called  for  in  de- 
fense spencUng.  Instead,  they  turn, 
once  more,  to  the  programs  serving 
middle-  and  lower-income  Americans 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  last  2 
year's  budget  cuts.  They  propose  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  in  savings  by  freesing 
spending  for  the  next  5  years  for  edu- 
cation. Job  tnJning.  health,  and  envi- 
ronmental programs  which  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. This  budget  cuts  nondef  ense  dis- 
cretionary programs  from  4.6  percent 
of  ONP  in  1983  to  3.6  percent  of  ONP 
in  1988.  And  entitlement  programs  are 
cut  from  12  percent  of  ONP  to  10.4 
percent  of  ONP  in  1988. 

BCr.  President,  this  resolution  calls 
for  a  7.1-percent  real  growth  rate  in 
defense  spending  for  1984.  Increases  of 
this  magnitude  do  not  add  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  Nation.  Indeed, 
the  administraUon's  original  program 
may  have  actually  impaired  our  na- 
tional security  by  all  but  destroying  a 
national  concensus  for  a  steady,  mod- 
erate improvement  in  our  defense  ca- 
pabillUes. 

The  way  to  approach  a  sustained  in- 
crease in  our  defense  capabilities  is  to 
present  a  defense  strategy  and  a  corre- 
sponding defense  budget  that  the 
American  people  can  understand  and 
support.  The  administration  has  not 
built  that  confidence.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration's extreme  request  for  a 
10-percent  real  increase  in  defense 
spending  has  created  a  backlash  of 
opinion  against  the  needed  increases 
In  our  defense  capabilities.  By  asking 
for  an  imreasonable  siun.  the  adminis- 
tration has  Jeopardized  public  support 
for  a  strong  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  requires  a  steady,  sustained  in- 
crease in  resources  for  our  military. 
The  threats  to  our  security  do  not  rise 
with  good  economic  times  and  fall  in 
bad  economic  times.  They  face  us 
every  day.  We  neglected  our  defenses 
during  the  1970's  and  we  must  rebuild 
our  forces.  But  we  cannot  rush  pell 
mell  into  the  effort.  We  must  provide 
steady  real  increases  in  defense  re- 
sources. 

To  improve  our  Nation's  defenses, 
we  must  provide  resources,  significant 
resources.  I  have  argued  for  a  5-per- 
cent real  growth  rate  in  the  past.  That 
is  what  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mended. The  Domenici-Baker  budget 
raises  that  figure  to  7.1  percent.  I 
must  oppose  an  increase  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Mr.  President, 
the  Domenici-Baker  substitute  budget 
resolution  merely  ratifies  the  actions 


of  the  past  3  yean.  Rather  than  com- 
pound the  migtakfs  of  the  past,  we 
should  instead  bring  our  fiscal  policies 
back  into  balance.  We  need  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  out-year  deficits 
through  more  balanced  taxing  and 
spending  policies.  And  we  need  a  more 
balanced  mix  between  defense  and 
nondefense  spendUng.  Because  this  Do- 
menld-Baker  substitute  budget  resolu- 
tion compounds  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  2  years,  I  am  forced  to  vote 
against  it* 
Mr.     DOBOanCI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

BCr.  CHILB8.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  If  the  Chair  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  who 
yields  time?  Time  will  run  equally 
against  each  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  Senator  Snois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  It  may  not  take  5  min- 
utes. 

As  I  was  in  my  office,  I  heard  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  others  over  here 
talking  about  the  fiscal  situation  we 
are  in.  I  think  mention  should  be 
made  here  in  this  Chamber  of  exactly 
where  this  situation  is  in  answer  to 
their  charges  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  no  longer  concerned  about  the 
size  of  the  deficits.  I  think  what  we 
should  do  to  put  this  in  perspective  is 
to  say  that  if  we  want  to  take  a  course 
of  action  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  raising  taxes— which  is  what 
I  hear  as  the  general  trend  that  comes 
through  the  general  thread  of  the  ar- 
gument that  those  Senators  from  the 
other  side,  the  minority,  were 
making— we  ought  to  talk  about  how 
much  we  would  have  to  raise  taxes  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget.  I  think  if  we  examine  It  and 
examine  the  revenues  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  the  CBO,  projects  that 
we  shall  have  coming  in  versus  the 
outlaid  on  the  expenditure  side,  we 
would  have  to  be  talking  about  raising 
taxes  some  30  percent  from  where 
they  are  now. 

This  Senator  does  not  want  to  do 
that  I  do  not  like  the  huge  deficits  at 
all.  and  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  go 
further  into  debt.  I  beUeve  that  the 
way  to  solve  the  deficit  problem  is  to 
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cut  q)endlng,  rather  than  to  raise 
taxes.  This  Senator  is  prmared  to 
make  th«  votes  on  tlie  floor  of  this 
Chamber  that  would  be  neceasary  to 
put  the  Federal  Oovenunent  on  a 
sound  basis  with  regard  to  Income 
versus  outflow.  Spendtaac  should  be 
equal  to  nevenues.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  muster  the  votes  here  to  do 
that.  We  have  gone  througli  the  social 
security  program,  we  have  gixie 
through  aome  of  the  benefit  programs. 
Always,  «e  fall  short  of  making  the 
structural  changes  that  created  this 
deficit  Tkat  Is  these  buUt-tn.  automat- 
ic escalators,  the  oostKif-Ilvliig  adjust- 
ments, that  have  brought  about  the 
situation  where  we  have  spending 
growing  flutter  than  revenue.  We  have 
to  count  on  massive  increases  In  the 
economy  to  ever  catch  up  with  It  but 
we  still  have  the  automatle  escalators 
built  in.  I  might  point  out  that  It  was 
Democratic  initiatives  and  votes  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  which  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  mMnding  is 
out  of  oontroL 

I  persoilally  would  be  ready  to  make 
those  votes  to  make  the  structural 
changes.  8ut  I  do  not  think  it  Is  politi- 
cally possible.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here,  then,  is  balancing  the 
budget  by  another  method,  which  Is 
borrowing  money.  Or,  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  decides  to  go  in  and  buy 
Treasury  certificates,  that  is  what 
they  call  monetizing  the  debt  which  is 
creating  money,  which  Is  a  polite  way 
of  saying  steal  the  value  of  the  money 
that  is  in  the  pockets  of  the  pet^le  In 
this  good  land  already  and  Inflating 
currency  and  having  the  taxes  rise  go 
across  this  society  and  usually  hurt 
woiklng  people  the  most.  In  cMaex 
words,  inflate  the  cuirency  to  pay 
these  bill*.  I  do  not  think  these  are 
good  choices. 

What  this  Senator  thinks  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  have  another  election  in 
the  fall  of  1984  to  decide  whne  this 
country  wants  to  go.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  fiscal  priorities, 
about  how  much  we  want  to  spend  on 
defense,  how  much  we  want  to  wpeoA 
on  nondefense  i4)proprlated  accounts, 
and  how  much  goes  Into  the  oititle- 
ment  sector  of  the  Fednal  budget  I 
certainly  am  against  budget  deficits 
the  size  we  are  faced  with.  I  advocate 
cutting  domestic  spending  to  balance 
the  budget.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  a  balanced  budget  Is  In  the  imme- 
diate foreseeable  future  of  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  But 
we  have  f  ^ed  to  muster  enough  votes 
to  make  tie  structural  changes  in  enti- 
tlonents.  We  have  passed  up  opportu- 
nities in  the  past 

There  la  enough  blame  here  to  go  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  cast  all 
the  blame  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  all  the  blame  downtown  at  the 
White  House.  There  have  been  some 
mistakes  made  In  the  past  25  or  30 
years.  Since  President  Reagan  took 


office,  there  have  been  some  mistakes 
made  with  respect  to  qjending,  that 
we  did  not  seize  the  window  of  oppor- 
tunity that  was  presented  to  us  in 
early  March  1981. 

All  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  is  I 
urge  than  to  vote  for  this  modified 
Domenlcl  budget  because,  in  the  long 
run.  what  we  are  arguing  about  is  a 
sense  of  priorities  and  which  way  we 
want  to  spend  that  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  consume.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  deficits 
are  far  too  luge.  Maybe  if  we  can  not 
cut  domestic  spending  in  the  budget, 
authorization,  and  appropriations 
process,  we  can  cut  the  deficits  by 
voting  not  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 
Somehow  we  have  to  cut  domestic  and 
entitlement  spending. 

Our  tax  revenues  are  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  the  ONP 
and  expenditures  are  approximately 
2S  percent  So  we  have  a  gap  in  there 
of  $100  billion.  $150  billion.  $180  bU- 
llon.  dQ>ending  on  whose  numbers  you 
use,  or  $200  billion. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  do  not 
know  which  of  these  numbers  will 
come  out  right.  No  one  knows.  Tou 
cannot  be  that  empirical  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  where  it  will  be.  but  the  best 
choice  for  now  would  be  to  vote  for 
the  Domenld  substitute.  To  those  who 
are  as  concerned  about  budgets  and 
deficits  as  I  am.  the  alternative  will  be 
very  little  better  but  the  relative 
qioidlng  priorities  will  be  much  worse 
in  terms  of  how  that  revenue  will  actu- 
ally be  allocated  and  spent  That  is 
why  I  Intend  to  vote  for  it.  I  would 
hope  we  would  do  better  when  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  comes  before  this 
Congress  and  the  appropriations;  that 
we  actually  woxild  not  authorize  as 
much  or  spend  as  much.  But  I  see 
little  hope  under  the  present  scenario 
with  the  position  that  the  other  body 
has  taken  and  the  position  that  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  have  taken  as  to  what  they 
wish  to  do  with  the  budget  and  the 
inooess.  I  see  very  little  hope  that  we 
are  going  to  get  a  balanced  budget  this 
year  or  next  year. 

There  are  other  ways  to  do  it.  As  I 
mmtioned.  one  way  would  be  for  us  to 
come  in  when  the  debt  ceiling  increase 
is  considered  and  make  some  changes 
in  the  law  and  put  the  US.  Govern- 
ment back  on  a  cash  basis.  That  would 
be  very  dramatic.  It  would  certainly  be 
far  reaching.  It  would  not  be  done 
without  having  some  serious  conse- 
quences to  certain  segments  of  our 
economy,  and  it  may  be  that  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  do  it.  If  we  do  not,  so 
be  it  We  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not  reject 
this  budget  out  of  hand  because  what 
we  are  arguing  about,  debating,  and 
discussing,  is  a  sincere  difference  of 
how  we  should  allocate  the  spending 
of  the  Federal  budget  whether  we  put 


so  much  in  defense  and  so  much  in 
nondefense  appropriated  accounts  and 
so  much  goes  for  the  so-called  entitle- 
ments, untouchable  so-called  expoidi- 
tures.  This  budget  is  not  a  good 
budget  but  as  compared  to  what?  The 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  wiU 
probably  agree  with  me  that  the  other 
budget  looks  worse  than  this  one. 
That  is  the  choice  we  all  have  to  make 
in  politics.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  chairman,  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  in  this  effort  for  2Vk  years  to 
bring  about  a  restraint  on  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio— I 
heard  Senator  MBizBiBAinc  talk  about 
deficits— if  he  wants  to  advocate  rais- 
ing taxes  30  percent  up  front  to  bal- 
ance this  budget,  then  he  wiU  have 
more  programs  lined  up  where  people 
will  wish  to  qiend  more  money  be- 
cause there  is  always  smnebody  that 
needs  more  money.  I  personally  would 
like  to  see  us  pull  in  our  horns,  spend 
a  little  bit  at  a  time,  and  readdress  our 
procedures,  Mr.  President,  to  put  our 
Federal  budget  process  on  a  formula 
basis  and  restrict  the  rate  of  growth  of 
all  of  these  programs,  locked  into  a 
formula,  reconcile  that,  and  give  us  a 
time  period  of  3  or  4  years  in  which  we 
could  actually  come  out  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  where  we  would  be  im- 
plementing some  structural  changes  In 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  entltlonent 
programs. 

But  untU  that  hi4>pens,  there  is 
little  hope  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
are  only  Iddding  oiuselves.  To  raise 
taxes  by  30  percent  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget  will  have  the  same 
detrimental  inuMCt  on  the  constitum- 
cies  that  we  represent 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  do  not  have 
order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  Again,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
all  the  conversation  is  that  you  cannot 
hear  the  Senator.  The  Chamber  then 
will  be  in  order  so  that  he  can  be 
heard. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  will  summarize.  Mr. 
President  To  raise  taxes  to  balance 
this  budget  wiU  have  a  worse  detri- 
mental ixapacX  on  the  constituencies 
that  we  all  represent  as  will  passing 
this  budget  that  is  before  us  today  and 
balancing  it  by  means  of  borrowing 
money. 

The  negative  impact  on  the  public  Is 
going  to  be  relatively  worse  if  taxes 
are  raised.  When  we  are  talking  about 
revenues  coming  in  at  the  tune  of  $600 
billion,  outflows  at  $807  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  revenues  of  $658  bil- 
lion projected  for  fiscal  year  1984  with 
expenditures  of  $851  billion,  one  can 
see  that  at  that  rate  the  rate  of 
growth  of  revenues  is  not  going  to 


IStM 

catch  up  vtth  tbe  rate  of  growth  of 
HMHi""g  a|wwlM*g  **M  t"  he  cut.  Thto 
la  the  only  nhitlan. 
80  raWiw  taxea  ia  not  a  good  ooune 

to  he  charttnc  at  thla  ttane.  IfMeover, 
[  tazea  ia  foliic  to  have  the  same 
Bpaet  beeanae  that  tax  has 
to  eome  out  of  the  work  and  the  labors 
of  the  people  that  we  represent.  In  the 
loiw  nm  we  are  either  gotaw  to  borrow 
thte  0Maey.  we  are  golnc  to  print  this 
money,  counterfeit  the  currency  and 
■teal  tt  tram  the  public,  or  else  It  wfll 
be  done  by  tazlnc  the  puUlc  and 
takliw  the  money  away  from  the 
working  people  of  the  country  who 
have  to  pay  those  taxes.  Alternatively, 
we  can  cut  unending,  whidi  so  far  we 
have  been  unable  to  do.       

The  FRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wtahea  to  advise  the  Senator 
tfiat  hta  5  minutea  have  expired  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SYlflfa  I  yield  the  floor. 

Ifr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  laak.tor 
S  minutes  from  our  ranking  Member. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  I  yield  the  Senatw  3 
minutes.  

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nmstnr  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait.  the 
Senate  has  a  long  and  proud  tradition 
of  Mpartlsan  debate  and  compromise. 
In  the  past  we  have  been  successful  in 
forging  bipartisan  solutions  to  press- 
ing nat^m**'  questions.  UntQ  very  re- 
cently the  history  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  the  Senate  has  been  one  of  bi- 
P^^i««wMp  But  that  q>irit  has  been 
sorely  ■r^i-'-g  from  the  budget  de- 
bates the  last  few  years. 

This  amendment  does  a  grave  dis- 
iervk9e  to  the  American  people.  It  pro- 
duces defldts  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  seen  before.  If  we  accept 
this  amendment,  we  will  be  saddling 
the  economy  with  an  intolerable 
burden  of  red  ink.  high  Interest  rates, 
and  stlUbom  recovery.  I  cannot  sup- 
part  such  an  amendment.  I  believe 
this  body  can  do  better  than  this. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  for  the  future  of 
our  country  we  must  do  better.  That  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  voting  this  amendment  down. 

Tbe  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Florida  is  now  prepared  to  yield 
bock  his  time  in  (v>position. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  I  am. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield  back  the 
time  I  have  on  the  amendmoit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  having  been  jielded  back,  the 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  annmit- 
tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modifled.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  deik  wlU  call 
therolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 


Mr.  tn'EVEWa  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jkpsn)  is  nec- 
essarily absent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  tn  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43. 
nays  S6.  as  follows: 

QtolleaU  Vote  No.  103  Leg.] 
TBAS-4S 


Batch 
HkwklM 

BMfat 


QiMjIe 
RoUt 


Ooebimn 


irtwtn 
DHiforth 


Rnnphrejr 


DmcBbCTter 
Oani 
OoUwktcr 
Oiaaley 


MeCliire 
Muffcpwkl 


Tovar 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 


NATS-M 


Senators  and  staff  the  Chair  would 
happUy  mtweed  to  recogniw  the  Sena- 
Uxt  from  Washington  and  we  might 

The  Chair  wiU  attempt  to  recognise 
the  Senator  from  Washington  so  that 
we  may  proceed.  But  if  the  Senate 
does  not  remain  in  order  we  wlU  once 
again  be  in  the  embamssing  position 
of  having  to  hslt  any  further  effort  to 
proceed. 

The  Chair  observes  that  we  are  sUll 
not  getting  the  cooperation  of  those  in 
the  Chamber.  There  is  a  heavy  under- 
current of  conversation  hare  and  we 
are  about  to  take  up  an  impcnlant 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
cannot  be  heard.  The  distinguished 
Senator  Is  entitled  to  be  heard  and  the 
Chair  would  like  to  proceed  to  recog- 
nise him. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


Otano 

Oact4W 

Bart 

Batneld 

B«nin 


B 

iBoujre 

Ji 


Keanedy 
lAutenberf 


M0ynttian 

meklea 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

Pen 

Prozmlre 

ftlFor 

Randolpti 

Rlacle 


SUfford 


Levin 


Weieker 
ZortaMky 


NOT  VOTINCJK-l 
Jcpaen 

So  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendnDmt  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand,  based  on  our  previous  dis- 
cussions, that  Senator  Gobtoii  desired 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  this  time.  Is 
that  correct.  Senator? 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  Preaident? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Smate  wHl  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 
not  In  order.  The  Chair  once  again 
would  like  to  advise  those  in  the 
Chamber  that  we  are  not  in  a  state  of 
order  so  that  we  can  proceed.  The 
Chair  will  eqDedally  ask  Senators  and 
staff  conducting  conversations  to 
please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
attempting  to  recogniae  the  Senator 
from  Washington  so  that  we  might 
proceed.  He  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
Chair  could  have  the  cooperation  of 


r  ao.  lats 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immnfiTiU  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repmt. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  WHhlnfton  (Mr. 
Oonm).  for  himielf  and  Mr.  Wsican.  Mr. 
8rArvon>.  Mr.  Cbatd.  Mr.  Maxhus.  and 
Mr.  Hattixu)  propoaea  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1386. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  reaolvlns  clauae. 
and  inaert  tbe  f ollowlnr 
"That  the  Congreaa  hereby  detennlnea  and 
declarea  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  IMS  ia  hereby  re- 
vtoed  and  replaced  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiaeal  year  10M  ia 
hereby  establlabed.  and  tbe  appropriate 
budgetary  levela  for  flacal  yean  1988  and 
1986  are  hereby  aet  forth: 

(a)  The  followlnc  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  flacal  years  beglnnlna  on 
October  1.  1963.  October  1.  198S.  October  1. 
1984.  and  October  1. 1988: 

"(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenuea  are  as  f  oDowk 

"Flacal  year  198S:  $603,338,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1964:  $671,100,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1968:  $743,078,000,000. 

"Fiaeal  year  1966:  $838,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  anregate 
levela    of    Federal    revenuea    ahould    be 
changed  are  aa  followK 

"Flacal  year  1983:  +$138,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1984:  +$9,900,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1988:  +$13,678,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1066:  +$81,000,000,000. 
and  tbe  amounta  (or  Federal  Insurance 
Contributlona  Act  revenuea  for  boq»ltal  In- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenuea  are  aa  f <dlows: 

"Flacal  yew  1983:  $38,900,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1988:  $44,300,000,000. 
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"Flacal  year  1966:  $80,9004)00.000. 
and  the  tfnounta  for  Federal  bwurance 
OontributMna  Act  revenues  snd  other  reve- 
nues porsiaait  to  PubUe  Imt  96-31  for  (dd 
age.  surrtVoia.  and  diaaMltty  taaurance 
within  tbe  recommended  levela  of  Federal 
revenues  a*e  aa  foUows: 

"Fiaeal  year  1983:  $148.86e>MW,000. 

"Flacal  year  1964:  $166,860,000,060. 

"Fiaeal  year  1968:  $187.7604106.000. 

"Flacal  y^  1966:  $a04.466.0064W0. 

"(3)  Tbe  appropriate  tavds  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  y9ar  1963:  $g7SJ3S4XI04M»6. 

"Flacal  year  1964:  $914J66.0004MO. 

"Fiscal  year  1968:  $6g8J74J66.660. 

"Fiscal  year  1966:  $1.060J06.000.000. 

"(3)  Tbe  appropriate  levda  <rf  total  budget 

outlays  are  aa  f tdlows: 

"Fiaeal  y*ar  1963:  $807,3384)00.000. 

"Flacal  ytar  1964:  $849 J664)004)00. 

"Fiscal  year  1968:  $610,774,000,000. 

"Fiaeal  year  1966:  $968  J664I00.000. 

"(4)  The  amounta  of  tbe  defldta  In  tbe 
budget  wbicb  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
econamlc  eondltioiiB  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  aa  follows: 

"Flacal  year  1983:  $304.6004)00.000. 

"Flacal  year  1964:  $178,866,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1968:  $167  J66.000.000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $136.6664)00.000. 

"(8)  Tbe  appropriate  levds  of  tbe  public 
del>t  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  $1 J83  J004)00.000. 

"Flacal  year  1964:  $1,606^904100.000. 

"Fiscal  year  1988:  $1  JS4,7964)00.000. 

"Flacal  year  1986:  $3.01X407.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  are  as  f oUowe 

"Fiscal  year  1963:  $«3.70ftj00e.000. 

"Flacal  y^ar  1984:  $333.4864)004)00. 

"Flacal  year  1988:  $318,396.0004)00. 

"Flacal  year  1986:  $187,699,000,000. 

"(6)  The  appropriate  levela  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  tbe  fiscal  years  begin- 
ntais  on  October  1.  1963.  October  1.  1983. 
October  1, 1984.  and  October  1, 1088.  are  as 
follows: 

"Flacal  y<ear  1983: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligmtloiis. 
$66,400,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$O4.S0O.00$.O0O. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48.300.00$.000. 

"(B)  Near  loan  guarantee  commltmoits. 
$94,800,000,000. 

"Flacal  year  1988: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

"(B)  NOW  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,700,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  tbe  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  yean  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functiona!  category  are: 

"(1)  Nadonal  Defenae  (080): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$344,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 


"Ftaesl  year  1084: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

$370,680,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $241,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Flacal  year  1988: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

$300,980,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $269,650,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 

$0. 
"Flacsl  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$333,060,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $299,850,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 
"Flacal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$84!mO.00O.OOO. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 
"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,300,000,000. 
"Flacal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority 

$18,300,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$16,806,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct      loan     obligations. 
$11,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$18,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

"(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (380): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 
"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Flacal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 
"(4)  Energy  (270): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 


"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     o1)ligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000 
"(C)     New     direct     loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,500,000,000. 
"(B)  OutUys.  $12,800,000,000 
"(C)      New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New         budget  authority. 

$12,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000 
"(C)     New     direct     loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000 
"(C)      New     direct     loan     obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$24,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000 
"(C)     New     direct      loan     obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitm«its. 
$5,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984; 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$11,600,000,000. 
"(B)  OutUys,  $11,400,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

i'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$14,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct     loan     obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 
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"(D)  I««w  kMkD  luanntM  oommltmenta. 
~(A)         New         bodcet         authority. 

$iajoo.ooo.ooo. 

"^B)  OuUayB.  $13,100,000,000. 
"(C)     Mew     direct     loan     obUsatkmi. 
$13,900,000,000. 
"(D)  'itew  laiui  guarantee  oanunltinents. 


"(T)  ty»tmt»rrm  and  Hou>iii(  Credit  (370): 

"(A)  Ifew  budict  autbority.  $5,300,000,000. 

"(B)  OutlafB.  $3.T0O.OOO.OOO. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatimia. 
$0,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guaimntee  commltmenta, 
$M.700,OOe,000. 
"ViKal  year  ItM: 

"(A)  New  toodiet  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlaya,  $1  J00.000.000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obllsaUons. 
$6,400,000,000. 

"(D)  Ifew  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$4t.70t,000,000. 

"ViKal  year  1005: 

"(A)  Itew  budget  autbority.  $6,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlaya.  $0. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6J00,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$46,700,000,000. 

"FlMal  year  1966: 

"(A)  N«w  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.-$300.000.000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6JO0,006JMO. 

"(D)'  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$46,700,000,000. 
"(6)  Tramportatlon  (400): 

-nKal  year  1963: 

"(A)  New  budget  autbority. 

$36^00,000.000. 

"(B)  Outlaya,  $32,100,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

"Vtaal  year  1964: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$37,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

"Ftaeal  year  1965: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$36,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $36^00.000.000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ctHnmltments. 
$400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1966: 

"(A)  New  btidget  authority, 

$39,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaticms. 
$10O,000XNN). 

"(D)  New  Loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$30O,00OJMO. 

"(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

"Fiscal  year  1963: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1964: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 


"(C)      New      direct      loan     obligaUons. 
%\  700  000  000* 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1965: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$1JOO,000.000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Flseal  year  1966: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

"(C)     New      direct      loan     obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

"(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

"Fiscal  year  1963: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$36,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $36J00.000.000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan     obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1964: 

"(A)  New  budget  autbority. 

$31,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $37,350,000,000. 

"(C)      New     direct      loan     obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1965: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$36,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1966: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$26,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $36,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitmoits. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"(11)  Health  (550): 

"Fiscal  year  1963: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$35,335,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $29,835,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$47,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$33,749,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $33,749,000,000. 

"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$39,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1965: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$35,734,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $35,224,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  giuuantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1966: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$37,649,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $37,349,000,000. 
"(C>     New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$38,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 


"(12)  Medteal  Insurance  (570): 

"Fiscal  year  1963: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$46,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1964: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$61,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $60,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$69,400,000,000. 

■(B)  Outlays,  $68,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  jrear  1966: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$79,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $75,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$121,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatious. 
$14)00.000.000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$125,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $104,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$127,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $105,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$131,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $106,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$18,100,000,000. 

"(14)  Social  Security  (650): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$184,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$174,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $176,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1085: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$194,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $187,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
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"Flacal  year  1966: 

"(A)         Mew         budget         autbority, 
$2114M»,00().000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $199,700,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$35,300,000D00. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 
"(C)     N«w     direct     loan     obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$35,700,000/000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $25,600,000,000. 

"(C)     N«w     direct     loan     obligaUms. 
$600  000,000. 

"(D)  Ne«  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$26,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

"(C)     Ntw      direct     loan     obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

"(D)  Nev  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,500.0001000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$27,200,000^000. 

"(B)Outlays.  $26,600,000,000. 

"(C)     Nfew     direct     loan  .obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$13,500.004000. 

"(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

"Fiscal  yfar  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1964: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1966: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(17)  General  Oovemment  (800): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Ouilays,  $5,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

"(B)  OutOays.  $5,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 


"Fiwal  year  1966: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitmentB. 
$0. 

"(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

"Flacal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1085: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(19)  Net  Interest  (900):  ^ 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$87,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  autbority. 

$95JHW.000.000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $95,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$104,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $104,200,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$107,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $107,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(20)  Allowances  (920): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ccmunitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  autbority.  $1,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 


"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ocmunitments, 
$0. 

"(21)  Undistributed   Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$18,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$18,100,000,000. 

■(B)  Outlays.  -$18,100,000,000. 

'■(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

■'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

■■Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$19,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$19,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

■'(A)  New  budget  autbority. 

-$23,800,000,000. 

'■(B)  OuUays.  -$23,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

■■(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

■■rscohciuatioh 

■■Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6.  1983, 
the  Senate  committees  named  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
submit  their  recommendaUons  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  not 
later  than  June  6.  1983.  the  House  commit- 
tees named  in  subsecUons  (g)  through  (1)  of 
this  section  shall  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
Uons. the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcilia- 
Uon  bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendaUons  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

■'SKMATE  COIOflTTEES 

"(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  r^wrt 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  (A)  to  require  reducUons  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which 
provide  spending  autbority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(c)(2KC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  autbority  and 
outlays,  or  (C)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $1,243,000,000  in  budget  autbority 
and  $1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(cKl)  The  Senate  (Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdicUon  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

■■(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
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CTCMe  re?«niMa  h  foUtnn:  l*.000.00e.000  in 
fhal  ywr  1M«:  $lS.OO«.O0a.OM  in  flMSl 
ymu  IMS:  and  |S1.000.0i«.000  m  flKSl  yew 


"(d)  The  nuMtr  Oonmlttee  on  Qovcm- 
immfl  Attain  aball  report  chMWM  in  laws 
within  tbe  Juriadlettai  of  that  cnmniittiie 
which  proffftdB  vondinc  airthorlty  aa  defined 
In  nettai  MKeXSKC)  of  PabUe  Law  n-Mi. 
,^iffirt««t  to  rednee  budtet  authority  by 
$38MM.iM  and  outlaya  liy  $6S4.000.000  in 
ttaaU  year  19M:  to  redoee  budaet  authority 
toy  »MMOO.WQ  and  outlays  by  $SS4.000.000 
in  ttaeal  year  IMS  and  outlaya  by 
t«M.«OS.SM  in  flaeal  year  19SS:  and  to 
ledoee  budiet  authority  by  MM.OM.OM  and 
outlays  bv  $1.4SS.SM.0M  in  tiacal  year  IMS. 

"(e>  The  Senate  Committee  on  Sknall 
ny.iwtM  shall  report  ehanaee  in  laws  within 
the  Jul  Miction  of  that  coaunlttee  to  re- 
quire rednedanB  in  eppropriatkine  for  pro- 
grams antbortad  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  mvliwi  in  budfH  authority  and  out- 
lays as  folknm:  $1M.SM.0M  in  budget  au- 
thortty  and  $WT4MS4MM  in  outlays  in  flaeal 
year  1SS4:  $8SS.SSS.SM  in  budget  authority 
and  $4SS.SSO.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
ISSS:  and  $S44.0M.00O  in  budget  authority 
and  l44a.OOS.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
ISSS. 

"(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  "Hang—  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  nr-^*'^  authority  as  defined  in 
section  4Sl(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  SS-»44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
t3M.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  $aas.OM.OM  in 
fteal  year  1SS4:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $1M.OOO.OM  and  outlays  by  $1M.0M.0M 
in  ftaal  year  ISSS;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $141.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
$14O.0M.0M  in  flaeal  year  19M. 


"(g)  Tbe  House  C^onunlttee  on  Agriculture 
Shan  report  changm  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
rtodietlon  of  that  rffrpf*****,  (A)  to  require 
reductlana  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authoriaed  by  that  "«—"«****  so  as  to 
achieve  aavings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  whidi  provide  ipenrting  author- 
ity as  defined  In  aectian  401(c)(3)(C)  of 
Public  law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
eomMantlon  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1.34S.0S0.0W  in  budget  authority  and 
$1>U.0M.0M  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  19S4: 
$1433.0S0.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.333.0M.0M  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  lOW: 
and  $1.337.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
$1J3T.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  flaeal  year  19M. 

"(h)  Tbe  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
ntmntnmrr»  shall  rcport  cluuiges  in  laws 
within  tbe  Juriadletlon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authcMlty  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Iaw  S3-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  M1S.0W.000 
in  fiscal  year  19S4:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1.S3S.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  ISSS:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  I1.ST9.0M.0M  In  fiscal 
year  ISSS. 

"(I)  Tbe  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvD  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee whldi  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  •aSS.OM.OM  and  outlays  by 
$S34.000bOM  in  flaeal  year  19S4:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3SS.0M.0M  and  out- 
lays by  $S34.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  19S5:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  ISM.OM.OOO 
and  outlays  by  $1.4M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year 
19M. 


"(J)  Tbe  Houae  Committee  on  SmaD  Busl- 
neaa  shaD  report  changes  in  laws  wtthin  the 
jurtadictlon  of  that  coaunlttee  to  require  re- 
duetioiH  In  approprtettons  for  programa  au- 
thoriaBd  by  that  committee  so  aa  to  adiieve 
aarings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  aa 
follows:  S1M.SM.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  $at7.0S0.0M  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1SS4:  SSM.OOO.OM  In  budget  authority  and 
$4SS.SM.0M  in  outlays  in  flaeal  year  ISM: 
and  I644.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
•443.0M.0M  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  ISSS. 

"(k)  Tbe  House  Coaunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Attain  shall  report  dsanges  in  laws  within 
tbe  Jurtodlctloa  of  that  mmmittee  which 
provide  ■pt«««tiiig  authority  as  defined  in 
aectian  401(cX3XC)  of  PubUc  Law  SS-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$a3S.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  $3aS.0M.0M  in 
ftacal  year  1SS4:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  tlM.6M.0M  and  outlays  by  $13S.0M.0M 
In  ttecal  year  ISSS;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $141.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
$140.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  ISSS. 

"(1X1)  Tbe  Houae  Coaunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  coaunlttee 
which  provide  ^yendhig  authority  as  defined 
In  aectloa  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  S3-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  tS49.0M.0M 
in  fiscal  year  1SS4:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
31,481.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  18M:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3.on.0M.0M  in  fiscal 
year  ISSS. 

"(3)  Tbe  Houae  Coaunlttee  on  Ways  and 
MeaiM  shall  report  changes  In  laws  wtthin 
the  Jurisdictioa  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  Increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$9.0M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  19S4: 
$13.0M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  19U:  and 
$51.0M.0M.0M  In  fiscal  year  ISSS. 
"mscBXAinons  paovisioiis 
"Sac.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  or  tbe  Senate 
to  TvmMrr  any  bill  or  reeolutkm.  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

"(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
19S4:or 

"(3)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1SS4. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unlem  and  until  such  coaunlttee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  In  connec- 
tion with  tbe  moat  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current reeolutloo  on  tbe  budget. 

"Sac.  4.  It  Is  the  senae  of  the  CfMigrem 
tbat  tbe  President  and  tbe  Congress, 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  the  on-budget  new  direct  loan  obllga- 
tlona  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $37.SM.0M.0M  in 
fiscal  year  ISM  and  I39.3M.0M.0W  In  fiscal 
year  19S4;  off-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$17JOO.OM.0M  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$18.9M.0M.0M  m  fiscal  year  19S4:  and  new 
loan  guarantee  ooaunltments  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $»4.8M.0OO.0M  in  fiscal  year 
19M  and  IS4.SM.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
It  is  further  the  senae  of  tbe  Congrem  that 
the  President  and  tbe  Congrem  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $1S.3M.0M,000  in  fiscal  year 
19M  and  I17JM.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purcbaaes  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownerahlp  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11.5M.0M.000  in  fiscal 
year  lOM  and  $13.3W.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congrem 
that  direct  borrowing  transaction  of  Federal 
agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum  extent 


poaslble.  restricted  to  the  Federal  financing 


"Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  oootercnoe  report 
on  this  reaolutian  shall  Inehide  an  eattanated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  sectiaa  of 
this  reaolutloa  as  recommended  In  such  oon- 
f erenoe  report  of  tbe  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obUgatioos  and  new 
loan  guarantee  eommttmenta  for  flaeal  year 
ISM  and  flaeal  year  1SS4.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  tbe  House  of  Representattves  and 
tbe  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  taOU 
and  reacdutlons  providing  such  new  obUga- 
tioos and  commitments. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  this  resolution  Is  agreed 
to.  every  coaunlttee  of  each  House,  after 
cofwultlng  with  tbe  conunlttae  or  commit- 
tees of  the  other  House  to  which  aO  or  part 
of  tbe  allocation  has  been  made,  shall  subdi- 
vide among  iU  subcommittees  tbe  allocation 
of  new  direct  loan  obligatfaina  and  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  for  tiacal  year  lOM 
and  fiscal  year  1SS4.  allocated  to  it  in  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  conference  report  on  this  resolution. 

"Sac.  S.  It  is  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congrem 
that  the  budgeU  of  Federal  acendw  initiat- 
ing Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  benefldal  ownership  and 
origlnatlans  of  guaranteed  loans  should  in- 
clude the  budget  authority  and  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  transactions.  The  Congrem 
recommends  tbat  the  ooaunltteea  with  Juris- 
diction over  tbe  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  consider  expedltloualy  legisla- 
tion to  require  tbat  tbe  budgetary  impact  of 
such  Federal.  Financing  Bank  transactions 
be  included  in  tbe  budgeU  of  the  initiating 
agencies  beginning  with  tbe  fiscal  year  19W 
budget.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  <doae  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  the 
time  authoriaed  by  statute  for  the  ixm- 
sideratlon  of  the  First  Budcet  Resolu- 
tion for  fiscAl  year  1986  and  sucxeed- 

_  yean. 

The  proposal  which  I  and  a  number 
of  other  Members  have  before  you  is 
extraordinarily  «'<»w<i»r  to  the  one 
which  was  before  this  body  on  Thurs- 
(lay  of  last  week.  It  represents,  as  that 
one  di(l,  the  most  genuine  attempt  to 
reach  a  bipartisan  solution  to  the 
budget  crisis  which  faces  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  which 
faces  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves. 

I  may  point  out  this  bipartisan  reso- 
lution as  recently  as  yesterday  was 
good  enough  to  receive  the  support  of 
my  distinguished  and  dose  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  conditi(»ial  support  of 
the  majority  leader,  conditioned  upon 
its  receiving  one  more  vote  from  the 
majority  party  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee than  it  actually  got. 

I  would  say  the  proposal  is  every  bit 
as  good  today  and.  in  fact,  somewhat 
betVMr  after  the  last  vote,  than  it  was 
yesterday  and  that,  in  fact,  it  deserves 
the  very  careful  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Why  is  this  the  ideal  solution  which 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  tis  for  so 
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l(ms?  First  it  is  ideal  heoMise  the  pro- 
posal by  the  (Ustinguished  leader  of 
the  Budgdt  Committee  has  been  de- 
feated twice,  by  a  wldo'  margin  the 
second  time  than  when  It  was  present- 
ed the  flrsi  time. 

Second,  this  is  a  reasonaUle  proposal 
because  it  takes  a  more  considered  and 
careful  vi«w  toward  the  growth  in  de- 
fense qiedding.  oat  which  is  more  ao- 
oq>table  to  the  puhlle  and  one  which 
can  be  more  easOy  ahMtbed  by  the 
ecomnny  of  the  United  States.  It  dOM 
not  have  the  abrupt  dianges  which 
are  induilBd  in  the  proponl  just,  de- 
feated by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, this  pnvtisal  \m  a  reasonable  stdu- 
tion  becaqw  it  deals  mote  thoughtful- 
ly and  more  realistically  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  necessary  revenuM  to  pay 
for  the  spending  poUctes  of  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  recognises  the  very 
blunt  fact  that,  no  matter  what  line  of 
economic  growth  we  assume,  we  will 
never  balance  the  budget  of  the 
United  Stfttes  without  some  broaden- 
ing of  the  revenue  base  of  the  United 
SUtes  itsdf . 

I  point  that  out.  that  there  is  no 
way.  there  has  been  no  realistic  pro- 
posal presented  to  the  UJB.  Smate 
which  can  balance  the  budget  without 
some  changes  in  the  revmue  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Next,  this  proposal,  unlike  some  of 
those  presented  by  Members  of  the 
Democsatk  Party  here,  and  by  the 
majority  DrauKratic  Party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  defers  most 
of  that  increase  in  revenues  untO  late 
in  calendar  year  1IM5.  a  time  at  which 
we  presume  econcunic  recovery  wHl  be 
in  full  stsam  and  when  inflation  will 
almost  certainly  once  again  be  one  of 
the  dangers  f  adng  a  possibly  overheat- 
ed economy.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwnB).  Will  the  Senator  suvend 
for  a  moment?  The  Chair  cannot  hear 
the  Senator  and  the  Chair  asks  for 
order,  plesse. 

The  Sotator  may  continue. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Increases  in  revenues 
under 'this  proposal  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  yesrs  are  relatively  modest 
They  will  not.  under  any  set  of  circum- 
stances, adversely  affect  economic 
growth,  but  they  are  a  recognition  of 
the  undeilying  fact  that  at  some  point 
or  another  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  well  as  to  cut 
q)ending  in  order  to  bslanoe  our 
budget  and  to  have  permanently  low 
interest  rates. 

Next,  ol  course,  it  is  ironic  that  this 
proposal,  supported  by  moderates  of 
both  HMurfles,  is  actually  closer  to  the 
President's  original  budget  request 
than  is  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  which  was  just  de- 
feated This  reflects  precisely  the 
President's  revenue  requests  in  fiscal 


year  I960  and  it  also  indudes  a  feature 
of  kmg-range  planning;  that  is  to  say, 
tt  is  reomeiled  through  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  so  that  the  economy,  the 
moofey  markets,  the  flnanrial  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  can  have  a 
rrasnnshlr  eqDectation  of  fiscal  poli- 
des  of  the  United  States  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

Finally,  like  each  of  the  other  pro- 
POmJs.  it  is  both  disciplined  and  fair  in 
its  (ies^ng  with  dranestic  qiending 
programs.  The  buiiget  defidts  project- 
ed in  this  budget  sre  $179  billion  for 
1964.  $168  billion  for  1985.  and  $130 
billion  for  1986.  They  are  lower  by  far 
than  those  of  the  Domenid  budget. 
They  are  lower  than  the  Weiidcer- 
GortoD  budget  of  last  Thursday,  not 
because  of  significant  changes  in 
policy  but  because  of  more  m>-to-date 
financial  projet^ons  and  the  growth 
of  economic  recovery  as  it  has  been  re- 
flected in  recent  days. 

I  am  asked  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leador.  which  I  will  be  hvpy  to  do 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  minority  leader  wishes  to 
make  a  suggestion  with  respect  to  a 
brief  recess,  perhi«)s  for  a  caucus  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opporttmity  to  talk  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  if  he  is  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  maybe  he  can  send  a  mes- 
sage (m  what  his  preferences  arie.  I  am 
happy  to  do  that. 

I  would  propose  that,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
30-minute  recess,  we  charge  15  min- 
utes, equally  divide(L  I  do  not  now 
make  that  request,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  the 
minority  leader  does  wish  a  recess  at 
this  time  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  BAKMl.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stands  in  recess  for  a  period  of  30 
minutes  and  that  15  minutes  of  that 
30  minutes  be  charged  equally  against 
the  two  sides,  7Vi  minutes  each  side.  I 
further  atdc  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ati<m  of  this  measure,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  be  recognized  to 
ccmtinue  his  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
issoorderecL 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Smate,  at  6:05  p.m.,  recessed  until  6:41 
pjn.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Boschwitz). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes, 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:42  pjn..  recessed  untU  7:02 


pju.:  whereupon,  the  Senate 
bled  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  MsTmreLT). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
recess  some  time  ago,  I  can  summarize 
the  virtues  of  this  prc^Dosed  budget 
relatively  simply:  It  indudes  lower 
budget  defidts  than  any  other  propos- 
al which  has  been  seriously  considered 
and  has  come  to  pass  on  the  floor  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  From  fiscal  1984  $179 
billion  down  to  $130  bUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  with  considerably  lower 
defidts  than  that  if  we  do  in  fact  have 
the  high  growth  scenario  for  which  so 
many  of  us  hope.  It  meets  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  many  of  those 
who  feel  that  we  must  recognize  the 
need  for  some  additional  revenues  in 
the  future  in  order  to  balance  budget 
defidts.  It  meets  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  those  who  feel  that  sig- 
nificant increases  in  revenues  should 
be  deferred  until  the  recovery  is  well 
tmder  way.  It  meets  the  best  possible 
compromise  as  far  as  defense  apending 
is  concerned  and  it  is  therefore  not  to- 
tally satisf adory  to  any  sins^e  individ- 
ual in  the  UJS.  Senate  but  it  should  be 
satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  Mon- 
bers  of  this  body. 

Its  greatest  single  virtue  is  that  its 
defidt  line  is  such  that  it  gives  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  stability  over 
the  course  of  the  next  3  years,  over 
lower  interest  rates,  over  the  chances 
for  a  relatively  high  economic  growth, 
and  of  the  ability  to  keep  inflation 
imder  control.  After  all  it  is  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  jobs  which  it 
will  provide  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant goal  of  any  fiscal  policy.  This  is  a 
responsible  budget  alternative  and  it 
indudes  3  years  of  reconciliation,  it  in- 
dudes stability  for  the  future,  and  it  is 
a  proposal  which  should  be  passed  by 
the  UJS.  Senate  now  at  the  very  last 
moment  in  this  debate. 

I  yidd  such  time  as  he  wishes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief  in  my  comments  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
of  the  fact  we  could  have  resolved  this 
matter  early  on  if  both  sides  were  not 
trying  to  carry  some  political  water 
here  that  really  is  obscuring  the  solu- 
tion and  the  facts. 

I  appreciate  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  and  I  re- 
spect them.  Certainly  we  have  had 
that  kind  of  input  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  budget  being  constructed  is 
directed  toward  the  executive,  toward 
the  President.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  got  a  job  to  do  separate  and 
itfMirt  from  that  and  it  gets  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  do  the  Job  in  the  sense  of  car- 
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ryinc  any  Presidential  water  around 
hoe  with  all  the  differences  that  al- 
ready exist  amooc  my  ooUeagues. 

By  the  same  token.  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  a  Democratic  position,  a 
Danoeratlc  position  that  people,  some 
people,  would  like  to  adhere  to.  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Republicans  and 
^h*t  obscures  their  viskm  and  obscures 
their  vlskm  of  the  facts  and  logic  and 
oommonsense. 

So  reaUy  it  boils  down  to  whether  or 
not  a  majority  of  us  are  Just  going  to 
exercise  good  Judgment,  and  regard- 
less of  the  advantages  to  Democrats  or 
the  »»««»"i««-  to  Republicans  or  the 
other  way  around  all  that  pretty  much 
washes  out. 

The  fact  is  the  big  deficits  are  there 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  live 
with  that  regardtesB  of  any  political  dl- 
leetiim.  We  cannot  live  with  it.  our 
cmstltuents  cannot  live  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly we  need  an  increase  in  defense 
spending,  but  even  that  has  to  moder- 
ate in  tema  of  an  overall  picture. 
When  It  comes  to  the  various  spending 
matters  those  have  been  attended  not 
too  weU  by  this  Chamber. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  go 
ahead  and  Just  direct  our  own  logic, 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
toward  the  vote  that  is  ccHning  up. 
And.  ss  I  said,  there  will  be  political 
pluses  and  tt»<"""*«  on  both  sides  and 
they  are  going  to  wash  and  let  us  get  a 
budget,  a  budget  of  commonsense,  a 
budget  of  moderation,  one  that  the 
Senate  has  executed  and  then.  fine,  let 
the  White  House  execute  its  will,  let 
the  House  execute  its  wilL  We  have 
done  our  Job  in  good  conscience  and  in 
good  faith  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment  of   the   distinguished   Senator 

from  WashlngUm.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICKR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  may 
desire. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  to 
discuss  very  briefly  some  of  the  consid- 
erations that  are  involved  in  this  vote. 
It  is  not  a  simple  issue  and  it  certain- 
ly is  not  a  single  issue.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  cutting  taxes  or  of  rais- 
ing taxes.  Rather  it  is  a  highly  compli- 
cated Questloi.  It  is  very  complex  and 
it  is  global  in  its  scope. 

Just  by  way  of  illustration.  I  might 
recall  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  hearings  this  year  on 
problems  of  world  debt  and  the  con- 
sensus of  the  witnesses,  both  from  the 
private  sector  and  from  the  Govern- 
ment, was  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
avert  a  wortd  financial  dissster  for  the 
time  being.  But  even  if  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  averting  a  disaster,  there 
would  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
world  debt,  no  solution  to  the  world 
economic  difficulties,  until  there  was  a 
resumption  of  growth  In  the  world 
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economy,  and  that  is  the  key  word 
"growth."  It  is  a  key  word  as  far  as  the 
domestic  economy  is  concerned  and  it 
is  a  key  word  in  the  international 
economy. 

ThAt  I  see  as  a  goal  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  It  is  to  encourage 
growth. 

Without  a  step  such  as  that  offered 
by  this  amendment,  the  prospect  is 
that  80  percent,  perhaps  more,  of  the 
savhigs  of  the  American  people  wOl  be 
absorbed  by  debt  service.  I  f aO  to  see 
where  there  will  be  any  capital  for 
growth,  for  economic  expansion:  in 
other  words.  I  fail  to  see  where  there 
will  be  the  capital  for  Jobs,  for  creat- 
ing the  new  Jobs  that  the  American 
people  need. 

This  amendment  certainly  could  not 
be  offered  as  a  solution  for  all  the 
problems.  It  does,  however,  indicate 
that  we  are  willing  to  take  the  advice 
that  we  have  been  giving  to  other  na- 
tions around  the  world  whose  deficits 
are  too  large  and  who  we  have  urged 
to  accept  some  form  of  fiscal  restraint, 
fiscal  dlsdpUne.  and  get  their  deficits 
under  control. 

I  think  this  amendment  gives  a 
signal  that  we  are  determined  to  solve 
the  problem  and  that  would  be  a  green 
light  for  recovery  in  the  United  States 
to  proceed.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  yield  me  a 
couple  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  as  a  Republican  very  disappointed 
in  the  procedures  that  we  followed 
and  have  been  watching.  This  Republi- 
can was  raised  to  believe  that  in- 
creased investment  in  our  industrial 
segment  has  produced  the  greatest 
economy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  Republican  was  raised  to  believe 
that  the  goal  of  the  Congress  should 
be  to  lower  taxes,  not  raise  them.  This 
Republican  was  raised  to  believe  that 
we  could  control  spending  if  we  have 
what  is  caUed  courage.  We  have  a 
shorter  word  for  it  out  West. 

We  do  not  have  that  courage.  We 
are  not  attaddng  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  not  defense.  We  can  elimi- 
nate all  defense  and  not  solve  our 
problem.  The  problem  Is  we  are  now  in 
a  welfare  state  and  we  better  admit  it 
and  wise  up  to  the  problems  that  it 
presents  before  us.  Because  there  has 
never  been  a  welfare  state  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  world  that  did  not  wind  up 
with  a  dictator.  I  do  not  prophesy  that 
but  history  has  told  us  it  is  true. 

Now  when  I  look  at  a  budget  that 
has  an  amendment  to  health  care  for 
the  unemployed,  including  additional 
revenues  to  offset  spending  increases; 
an  amendment  to  increase  education 
for  a  program  that  is  producing  the 


worst  studento  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  worst  students  in  the 
world:  when  I  see  an  amendment  that 
will  change  medicaid  for  low-income 
pregnant  women  and  newborn  chil- 
dren, this  is  not  my  idea  of  a  Republi- 
can budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  American- people 
would  like  to  see  a  deficit  cut  How 
many  American  people  understand 
deficits?  But  they  do  understand  a  re- 
duction in  taxes.  And  I  can  tell  you. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  will  teU  my  col- 
leagues, that  If  we  raise  taxes  and  we 
are  reqKmslble  for  it.  we  are  not  going 
to  come  back  here,  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
high  taxes.  How  long  wlU  this  country. 
50  percent  of  the  people,  agree  to  sup- 
port the  other  50  percent  of  the 
people? 

I  know  we  have  problems  to  attack. 
We  have  the  tremendous  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, the  tremendous  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  retirement  plans  for 
civU  service  that  is  now  bankrupt.  raU- 
road  retirement  that  is  now  bankrupt, 
and  social  security  which  will  be  bank- 
rupt again  within  5  or  10  years. 

We  have  not  leveled  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  President.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  do  what  my  friend  from 
Maryland  wants  to  do.  see  this  world 
prosper,  we  are  going  to  have  to  lead 
the  way  in  industrial  revoluton  as  we 
did  back  in  the  1870's.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  it  by  continuing  to  lie  to 
the  American  people  about  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  them.  We  are  not 
trying  to  do  anything  for  them.  Let  us 
face  up  to  it.  We  are  trying  to  get  re- 
elected, and  that  is  about  the  story. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  vote  for  this. 
I  voted  for  the  proposition  brought 
forth  by  the  Budget  Committee  and  I 
swear  I  felt  like  going  outside  and  re- 
lieving myself.  [Laughter.]  It  is  not 
my  idea  of  the  way  to  vote  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this. 

I  am  also  preparing  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  wlU  do  away  with  the 
Budget  Committee,  which  I  voted  for 
and  I  thought  it  would  work.  With  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  woriied  his  heart  out 
on  this  thing,  the  Budget  Committee 
WlU  not  work  and  it  stopped  the  whole 
movement  of  this  body.  We  have  not 
appropriated  money  for  anything  in  3 
years— continuing  resolutions,  continu- 
ing resolutions.  Where  is  the  continu- 
ing money  coming  from?  That  is  the 
thing  that  bugs  me.  We  are  spending 
this  country  into  bankruptcy.  We  are 
not  explaining  to  the  American  people 
in  an  honest  way  what  we  are  doing. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  the  plain  old  guts  to  attack  the 
problems  that  face  this  country  and  it 
is  making  me  a  little  bit  sick.  Thank 

you.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  tbe  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMKNICL  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  S  miniites  to  Senstm-  GBAns. 

Mr.  GOItrON.  I  should  yield  from 
my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  It  does  not  really 
matter.  It  counts  equally  anyway. 
xMr.  CHlFEE.   I  thank  you  very 
much,  whoever  did  yidd  me  the  time. 

I  supiMHt  the  Gortfln  substtute,  Mr. 
President,  because  It  pranlses  a  meas- 
urable and  sdgnlfieant  reduction  In  the 
deficit  over  3  years.  I  think  that  Is 
what  It  is  all  about,  Mr.  President 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  pun  these 
deficits. 

Some  here  would  like  to  have  mas- 
sive reductions  In  mending.  That  has 
been  tried  and  the  Senate  has  rejected 
It 

So  what  is  the  altonattve?  TO  go 
ahead  with  these  massive  defidU  or 
try  to  do  aomething  about  them  <xi 
the  revenue  side? 

This  measure  does  not  bring  down 
the  deficits  as  much  as  I  would  like  or 
as  much  as  those  who  are  associated 
with  me  and  others  would  like,  but 
nonetheless  It  makes  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  deficits. 

As  Soiator  GoKTOK  has  pointed  out 
the  deficit  would  fall  from  $179  bOlitm 
in  1084  to  $12«  Ullion  in  19S8.  My 
goodness  sake,  when  we  are  cdebrat- 
ing  bringing  down  the  defidty  5  years 
from  now  to  $126  bOllon.  it  does  not 
look  like  all  that  mudi  progress.  But 
still  it  is  better  than  that  proposed  by 
the  measuie  that  was  btf  ore  us. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  stress  that 
the  substitute  would  increase  revmues 
in  1986  by  exactly  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  ttie  President  in  his  contin- 
gency tax  proposaL  So  this  is  not 
something  wild  that  has  been  plumed 
from  the  s^.  It  seems  to  me  my  fellow 
Republicans  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
along  with  this.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent propoeed. 

Now  the  Gorton  amendment  would 
leave  the  nondefense  unending 
amounts  intact  inclu<Ung  those  added 
through  the  resolutions  of  the  ammd- 
ment  of  Stafford-Holllngs  in  educap 
tion.  and  the  Dole  health  benefits 
amendment,  and  the  Cranston-Hat- 
f ield  medloare  amendment 

On  defense,  it  would  provide  for  a 
growth  rate  of  6  percent  in  1984.  Now. 
no  one  can  call  us  pikers  for  doing 
that  6  percent  is  more  than  other 
parts  of  the  budget  increasing.  And 
then  that  would  be  at  5.5  percent  in 
1985  and  5  percent  in  1986. 

In  revenues,  it  would  call  for  what  I 
consider  a  modest  increase  of  $9  bO- 
llon over  the  Domenid  proposal  in 
1984  and  $13  billion  in  1985  and  $51 
billion  in  1986. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President  that 
Senator  Oortoh's  amendment  is  an 
appropriate  middle  ground,  resulting 
in  lower  deficits  than  those  prtn^osed 
by  the  canunlttee  substitute,  though 
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hitfier  than  those  contained 
committee  resolution. 

So  I  luve  everybody  would  sumwrt 
thfa  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  busl- 


I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  who- 
ever it  was  who  yielded  me  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yieidatime? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  the  last 
time  I  voted  against  the  Gorttm 
amendment  in  the  hcves  that  the 
Budget  Ccmunlttee  would  come  back 
with  a  budget  with  a  smaller  deficit 
than  the  Gorton  amendment  provides. 
It  did  not 

If  the  Gorton  amendment  fails 
again,  the  slmost  certain  end  result 
wHI  be  a  budget  with  a  significantly 
larger  deficit  and  an  even  bigger  in- 
crease in  defense.  I  will,  therefore, 
vote  for  the  Gorton  amendment 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
gtring  to  vote  today  for  the  bipartisan 
cominomise  amendment  to  Uie  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget.  I 
do  so  not  because  I  think  it  is  good  but 
because  it  appears  to  be  the  best  of  a 
poor  choice  of  solutions  to  a  sorry  im- 
passe; because  its  passage  will  help 
sustain  our  troubled  budget  process: 
and  because  I  have  an  abiding  hope 
that  a  much-improved  document  will 
emerge  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  me,  the  bottom  line  is  that  this 
convromise  at  least  begins,  however, 
barely,  to  move  us  toward  lower  defi- 
cits. Not  as  low  as  I  would  like  to  see 
them.  Not  as  low  as  I  think  is  needed 
to  send  the  proper  signal  to  the  ci«>ltal 
markets;  a  sig^ial  that  this  Govern- 
ment Intends  to  get  Its  affairs  in  order 
•xmA  quit  pursuing  the  borrow  and 
borrow,  spoid  and  sptaoA  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration— policies 
that  in  effect  transfer  $200  billion  a 
year  of  debt  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  It  is  irresponsible  to 
implement  the  third  year  10-percent 
tax  cut  and  indexing  when  the  reve- 
nue loss  will  be  added  directly  to  the 
already  outof-control  budget  deficit. 

I  could  not  support  the  substitute 
brought  to  the  floor  today  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  was  a 
budget  that  would  have  perpetuated 
the  administration's  wrong-headed 
policies  by  piling  up  deficits  about 
$300  billion  greater  than  the  original 
committee-reported  resolution.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  will  probably  never  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  that  original  resolu- 
tion. But  there  are  other  things  that 
were  wrong  with  the  committee  substi- 
tute budget  as  welL  It  was  a  budget 
that  would  greatly  Jeopardize  today's 
fragile  economic  recovery  in  order  to 
m^ntAin  a  flawed  tax  policy,  including 
the  indexation  of  future  tax  rates.  It 
was  a  budget  that  would  sharply  in- 
crease the  level  of  Government's  ab- 


sorption of  net  private  savings  and  all 
available  a4>ltal.  thus  denying  indus- 
try the  ci4>ital  it  needs  to  expand, 
modernize,  compete  in  world  mailcets, 
and  provide  Jobs  for  out-of-work 
Americsns. 

The  administration  came  to  office 
promising  to  balance  the  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1984.  Well,  we  are  now  ad- 
dressing the  question  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  what  do  we  see?  We  see  a 
proposal  that  would  result  in  a  total 
budget  defkdt  of  $1  trillion  over  a  5- 
year  period,  doubling  our  national 
debt 

The  new  Budget  Committee  substi- 
tute. Intended  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  presented  us  with  the 
following  deficit  projections: 
Fiacal  year  BUUont 

1984 IW 

1985 186 

X  VOO  •■•••••••>■■•«•••••*••••»»■■«••••••••••••»»«*•*••••  AVa 

1  VIv  I  ■•■•••>••••••••••«>«••■•••••••••••■•■»■•«•••••••»*•>«  ^*  » 

1988 MO 

By  ocmtrast  the  bipartisan  proposal 
that  I  support  has  the  following  defi- 
cit Impact 
Fiscal  year  aauoiu 

1985 166 

XVBV  »•»»»»»»•••••••••••••••••••••*••■••••••••■••••••••■•••■  x*w 

1988 1« 

Clearly,  the  compromise  is  prefera- 
ble. But  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  By 
deferring  the  third  year  of  Uie 
Reagan-Konp-Roth  tax  cut  and  re- 
pealing indexing,  we  could  shave  an- 
otbia  $225  billion  from  the  deficit  the 
President  proposed  over  the  next  5 
years.  But  since  that  is  not  in  the 
cards,  I  shall  vote  for  the  best  alterna- 
tive. After  all.  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bi- 
partisan budget  plan  that  is  now 
before  us.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
budget  but  it  is  probably  the  best 
budget  plan  that  has  any  chance  of 
passage  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President  the  bipartisan  budget 
plan  before  us  strikes  a  better  balance 
than  the  Domenlci-Baker  plan  be- 
tween iqiending  and  revenues  and  be- 
tween defense  and  nondefense  spend- 
ing. 

The  bipartisan  plan  recommends  6 
percent  r^al  growth — a  middle 
ground— for  defense  spending.  The 
Budget  Committee  recommended  5 
percent  real  growth,  and  the  Republi- 
can budget  recommended  7.1  percent 
real  growth.  And  the  bipartisan  plan 
significantly  reduces  outyear  deficits. 
The  Republican  plan  assumes  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see: 
the  bipartisan  plan  cuts  the  deficits 
almost  in  half  by  1988.  We  need  to 
reduce  these  deficits  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  sustained  economic  recovery. 

The  bipartisan  budget  provides  mini- 
mally adequate  fimdlng  in  1984  for 
social  programs.  It  incorporates  the 
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three  budget  amendiiieitta  whitti  the 
ncmitfi  has  pewnrt  to  date,  addlnc 
funda  for  hl^  prtortty  education  pro- 
krama.  health  beneflta  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  prauttal  care  for  low- 
inoome  mothera. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  the  Mpartiaan  idan 
before  ua  la  not  perfect.  But  tt  reverMa 
of  the  talcseat  mhtalrfa  of  the 

„  a  jeara  by  provkUnc  a  man  bal- 
anced nix  between  taxing  and  mend- 
ing ptriktaa  and  between  def enae  and 
noodefenae  w>ondtng.  I  urge  my  col- 
leaguea  to  support  the  bipartisan 
budget  reaolution. 

Mr.  CHnXEL  Mr.  President,  the 
nrnatr  haa  rejected  another  budget 
plan  I  think  I  know  why.  Underlying 
every  budget  Judgment  we  make  is  a 
ooneern  about  interest  rates.  The 
budget  plan  we  Juat  laid  to  rest  would 
not  have  done  mudi  to  lower  those 
ratca.  and  I  did  not  support  it  either  in 
committee  or  here  on  the  floor. 

I  think  we  are  all  basically  skeptical 
about  the  strength  of  recovery.  We  all 
want  It  to  happen,  but  we  keep  looking 
at  the  slM  of  the  deficits  and  doubt  re- 
covery can  be  sustained.  We  all  know 
thoae  defldta  cannot  do  anything  but 
stop  recovery,  because  deficits  inevita- 
bly lead  to  high  interest  rates.  The 
deficits  mean  the  Oovenmient  is  the 
Idggest  borrower  in  the  country.  The 
money  that  is  left  costs  everyone  else 
more. 

So  we  have  still  got  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  interest  rates  and 
about  defldtB.  The  substitute  budget 
plan  now  pending  tan  the  Senate  has 
wolfed  out  originally  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  itself.  It  was  the  <mly  biparti- 
san agreement  we  could  reach.  It  fell  a 
few  votea  short  of  oidorsement  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  but  I  think  it  de- 
serves a  vote  of  the  full  Senate. 

So  let  me  briefly  outline  what  is  in 
the  compromise  budget  resolution  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  oompranise  plan  is  close  to  the 
budget  originally  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  2  weeks 
ago.  differing  only  in  these  req)ect8: 
-  It  provides  for  reconciled  revenue  in- 
creases of  $9  bllll<m  taa  fiscal  1M4.  $13 
billi<m  in  fliMl  1985.  and  $51  billion  in 
fiscal  19M.  The  resolution  reported  by 
the  Budget  ^pommittee  has  sought  reo- 
oncDed  revenues  of  $30.2  billion  tan 
fiscal  1M4.  $39.1  billion  in  flacal  1985. 
and  $51.9  billion  taa  fiscal  1986.  The 
President's  intransigence  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  approve  the  more  ef- 
fective revenue  increase.  Even  so.  some 
critics  will  argue  that  the  $73  billion 
contained  in  the  revised  resolution 
now  before  us  is  too  high.  I  would 
point  out  that  It  is  Just  one-tenth  of 
$757  UUkm  of  red  ink  in  the  tax  cut 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1981.  That 
is.  the  tax  cuts  exceeded  the  spending 
cuts  by  $757  billion,  ao  we  are  J\ist  sop- 
ping up  (me-tenth  of  the  red  ink. 


The  compromise  budget  rescdutlon 
provides  for  real  growth  In  defenae 
budget  authority  of  6  percent  in  flaeal 
1964.  5.5  percent  in  flacal  19W.  and  5 
peroent  In  fiscal  1988.  That  glvea  ua 
solid  and  necessary  defenae  spending 
iuLuasns  over  the  next  3  yean,  with- 
out further  Jeopardlstaog  the  hopea  of 
general  economic  recovery.  Remem- 
ber. 8  percent  real  growth  means  a  $28 
bmion  increaae  over  last  year. 

The  comiKomlae  budget  resolution 
includes  the  three  amendments  adopt- 
ed last  week  during  Horn  dtXttXe  on 
the  committee's  original  budget  reao- 
lution. Thoae  are:  Senator  Doix's 
amendment  on  health  care  for  the  un- 
employed. inclwUng  additional  reve- 
nuea  to  offaet  the  spoodlng  Increases: 
the  amendment  ^onsored  by  Senators 
HouiKoa  and  Statvobd  dealing  with 
educatkm  programs,  and  Senator 
CBAKSTOir's  amendment  on  medicaid 
for  low-income  pregnant  women  and 
newbcnn  chfldren. 

The  compromise  budget  resolution 
makes  adjustments  in  functl<m  800— 
income  security,  function  850— social 
security,  and  function  700— veterans— 
to  refiect  January  1984  COLA  tai- 
creases  of  3.5  peroent  instead  of  4.1 
percent  as  assumed  in  the  reported 
resolution,  based  upon  actual  1983 
data. 

Finally,  the  resolution  adjusts  net 
interest  to  reflect  the  above  changes. 

This  reaolutlim  contrasts  with  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  House  and 
with  the  budget  propoaal  originally  of- 
fered by  the  President  in  Jantuuy. 

Tet.  it  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
White  House  that  they  really  do  not 
care  what  we  do.  If  our  deficits  are  too 
low.  if  we  cut  them  too  much,  the 
President  will  Just  ignore  it.  So.  even 
though  the  deficits  in  this  resolution 
are  still  too  high,  they  are  lower  than 
those  In  the  House,  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  President's,  and  on  a 
stMdy  declining  path  from  $163  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1984  down  to  $123.6  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  1988. 

While  we  do  not  solve  the  deficit 
problem,  we  can  at  least  persuade  the 
Nation  that  Congress  is  serious  about 
chopping  down  budget  deficits,  while 
the  President  is  more  serious  about 
chopping  up  the  budget  process. 

like  it  or  not.  politics  or  not.  we 
have  got  to  chop  a  hole  in  the  deficit 
begtaoning  in  fiscal  1985,  and  I  will  teU 
you  why. 

THE  PATB  OP  laooynT 

A  typical  recovery  starts  out  with  in- 
terest rates  decUning  and  housing  and 
auto  purchases  pitting  up.  So  far.  we 
have  seen  that,  although  at  a  relative- 
ly moderate  pace  compared  to  previ- 
ous postwar  recoveries.  Nominal  inter- 
est rates  have  fallen  dramatically  since 
1981  and  1982  but  so  has  taiflation.  So 
real  taiterest  rates  are  still  very  high. 
This  is  why  the  recovery  has  been  rel- 
atively ipodest. 


The  second  stage  of  a  recovery  nor- 
mally prooeeda  with  aU  types  of  ex- 
pendlturea  picking  up.  Credit  demands 
rise  relative  to  supplies  and  Interest 
ratea  rise.  Prices  of  primary  products 
also  Increaae. 

The  aeoond  half  of  1964  and  all  of 
1985  will  be  the  second  stage  of  the  re- 
covery on  which  all  typea  of  expendl- 
turea  wOl  be  growing  rasrfdly  reUtlve 
to  1983  and  the  first  half  of  1984.  Con- 
sumer durable  expenditures,  business 
fixed  investment,  and  inventoriea  will 
be  growing  more  rapidly.  Theae  are  ex- 
penditurea  that  are  financed  with 
credit,  ao  the  demand  f m*  credit  In  the 
seocmd  half  of  the  1984  and  1985  wiU 
be  gnnring  rapidly. 

It  is  important  that  we  set  policies 
now  that  wiU  guarantee  Iowa-  deficits 
so  that  available  credit  can  be  used  by 
the  private  sector  tai  this  important 
phase  of  the  recovery.  With  no  addi- 
tional revenues,  the  deficit  wHl  remain 
in  the  5-  to  8-peroent  range  of  ONP 
while  interest-sensitive  expenditures 
will  rise  from  21  percent  of  ONP  in 
1982  to  the  24-25  percent  range  by 
1985  and  1988. 

If  defidU  remain  that  high  as  a 
share  of  ONP.  interest  rates-accord- 
ing to  DRI  and  other  forecasters— will 
rise  and  threaten  the  recovery.  The 
housing  maricet  will  be  affected  first 
and  then  automobOe  salea.  which  have 
been  improving,  will  falter,  in  addi- 
tion, business  fixed  investment  will 
not  get  off  the  ground  if  interest  rates 
rise  in  1985. 

According  to  Henry  Kaufman,  the 
Wall  Street  guru  from  Solomon  Broth- 
ers, we  have  seen  all  the  decline  in  in- 
terest rates  we  are  going  to  see  unless 
deficits  are  reduced  and  unless  the  Fed 
takes  more  aggressive  action.  Speaking 
this  past  Sunday  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
Kaufnian's  key  points  were: 

First,  taiterest  rates  wiU  not  fall  fur- 
ther, and  may  rise  without  smaller 
deficits: 

Second,  stage  two  of  recovery  will  be 
late  1984  and  all  of  1985  when  Treas- 
ury financing  clashes  with  taicreastaig 
private  credit  demands; 

Third,  he  said  he  would  repeal  half 
of  the  tax  cut  and  taidexing  to  reduce 
deficits. 

This  compromise  resolution  provides 
$73  billion  in  additional  revenues  over 
the  next  3  years.  If  that  sounds  like  a 
lot.  it  Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  by  which  taxes  were  ordered 
cut  in  the  1981  tax  biU.  If  adopted, 
this  resolution  will  set  taxes  at  20.4 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
by  fiscal  1988.  compared  with  the  20.6 
percent  of  ONP  for  taxes  which  the 
President  prt^Msed  when  he  submitted 
his  budget  in  January.  And  there  is 
Just  no  escaping  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not ever  hope  to  attack  the  deficits 
without  a  better  balance  of  revenues 
toweiuling. 


May 
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Over  the  last  2  yean,  we  have  al- 
ready proiected  cuta  of  around  $380 
billion  in  domestic  meniMng.  Tet  we 
have  eaten  up  $M5  bUllan  of  those 
savings  with  defense  tnoeaaea.  And  we 
cut  taxes  a  total  of  $850  bOllon.  So  the 
net  import  was  tax  cuts  $757  billion 
bigger  than  the  spending  cuts.  That  Is 
$757  UllKm  extra  red  Ink. 

We  are  tadng  detklta  puahlng  $100 
blUion  if  He  sttek  with  the  President's 
budget  or  with  the  Damenid-Baker 
substitute  offered  here.  Big  deficits 
lead  to  high  interest  rates.  And  those 
deficits  arc  so  high  under  the  Presi- 
dent's game  plan,  they  wHl  add  $L1 
trillion  to  the  national  debt  by  1988. 
That  means  the  ovwwhBlmlng  maj(»i- 
ty  of  money  available  nationally  for 
borrowing—at  least  87  peroent— wiOl  be 
eaten  up  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Not  much  will  be  left  for  anybody  else 
who  wants  to  create  Jobs  In  business 
and  industry.  And  what  is  left  wiU  cost 
too  much  for  the  average  person  who 
wants  to  buy  the  kind  of  durable  goods 
that  crfl$  a  demand  f <»-  Joba. 

We  have  got  work  to  do  here.  And 
we  have  got  to  start  cutting  deficits 
right  now.  Listen  to  the  (H>lni(His  of 
people  who  see  the  gravity  of  the 
problon. 

The  Preaident's  tap  economic  advis- 
er, Martin  Feldsteln.  says  big  future 
deficits  are  a  "nontrivial  risk."  that 
wiU  make  the  recovery  "peter  out"  in 
1  <»-  2  years. 

Otto  Eckstetaa  of  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  put  his  tongue  in  his  eboA  to  say 
it  would  be  OK  if  we  had  no  budget 
resolution.  Just  to  show  "the  public 
the  way  in  which  this  administratitni 
has  led  the  budget  to  chaoa." 

Paul  Volcker  told  this  oraunlttee  in 
February:  "I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
handle  this  total  budgetary  problem 
without  increases  in  revenues  alcmg 
the  line  and  tax  changea." 

The  distinguished  former  Cabinet 
officials  of  the  bipartisan  budget 
i4>peal  spoke  of  the  evUs  of  deficits 
and  told  us  the  time  to  cut  is  now.  in 
1984  and  1985— that  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  unto  1988  or  we  will  abort  the 
recovery.  David  Jones  told  us  the 
structural  deficit  must  be  systemmati- 
cally  elimkiated  through  a  series  of 
credible  annual  decllnea,  or  we  face  in- 
terest rates  2  percent  higher  than 
what  we  have  now. 


!hav 


Henry  Kaufhian  said  on  Sunday  he 
did  not  expect  a  "significant  lift  in 
economic  activity"  because  he  ques- 
tlooed  our  whovwithal  and  policies  to 
sustain  recovery. 

Here  is  Treasury  Secretary  Regan 
telling  us  that  a  big  1985  deficit  could 
force  a  return  to  a  very  strict  mone- 
tary policy  that  endangers  recovery. 
Secretary  Regan  wants  a  budget  reso- 
lution  passed.  He  believes  we  should 
do  something  significant  to  cut  deficits 
anddoitaoon. 

And  we  also  have  the  recent  views  of 
the  world's  foremost  expert  on  con- 
sumer attitudes  to  bolster  the  argu- 
ment that  interest  rates  growing  out 
of  hii^  deficits  are  a  threat  to  recov- 
ay,  F.  Thomas  Juster,  the  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  told  me 
Jurt  a  we^  ago  he  felt  the  ecotuHuy 
could  do  nicely  without  the  tax  cut 
scheduled  for  July.  He  went  on  to  say. 
"If  part  of  the  consumer's  residual 
copcnns  are  with  such  things  as  the 
out-year  deficit  and  the  prospective  re- 
currence of  high  inflation  rates,  a  tax 
cut  is  not  going  to  be  the  impropriate 
medicta!ie  to  allay  those  ocmcems." 

Now  I  want  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand one  thing.  I  will  be  among  the 
first  to  stand  up  and  cheer  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  be  among  those  to  cry  at  the 
wake  if  the  economy  dies  because  we 
wov  not  wise  enough  to  help  keep  it 
going.  Deficits  of  the  kind  recommend- 
ed by  the  President  and  contained  in 
the  amendment  Just  defeated  by  the 
Soiate  would  have  been  terrible.  They 
would  have  virtually  guaranteed  high 
interest  rates,  by  chewing  up  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  net  private  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  Just  this  weekend  the 
President  was  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  saying.  "The  budget  resolu- 
tion is  meaningless  to  them  (Con- 
gress). They've  never  abided  by  that." 

Let  us  look  at  how  the  budget  proc- 
ess has  performed  the  last  2  years,  and 
then  we  will  see  who  abides  by  budget 
resolutions  and  who  does  not. 

In  1981.  Congress  approved  a  budget 
resolution  calling  for  deficit  cuts  of 
$38.5  bUlion.  We  followed  that  by  ap- 
proving a  reconciliation  bill  the  Presi- 
dent signed  so  he  must  have  seen  it. 
But  maybe  he  Just  forgot.  The  total 
effect  of  that  reconciliation  law,  in- 
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eluding  budget  rescissions,  cut  the  def- 
icit by  $37.1  billion.  So  we  were  actual- 
ly tougher  when  it  came  to  practice 
than  we  were  when  we  promised  disci- 
pline. 

Last  year,  we  had  two  reconciliation 
measures,  one  for  revenues  and  one 
for  spending.  We  started  off  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  deficit  cuts  of  $125Ji 
billion  over  a  3-year  span.  By  the  time 
we  were  done,  the  3-year  cuts  tai  the 
deficit  totaled  $128.8  bilUon.  Once 
again.  Congress  paid  attention  to  its 
own  pledges  and  did  even  better  than 
promised. 

On  May  14.  President  Reagan  was 
quoted  in  the  press  saying  that  budget 
resolutions  are  not  binding  and  that. 
"The  budget  resolutitm  is  meaningless 
to  them  (Congress).  They've  never 
abided  by  that." 

The  fact  is  that  by  use  of  the  bind- 
ing reconciliation  process.  Congress 
has  more  than  abided  by  its  budgets. 
The  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982  reconciled  deficit 
reductions  of  $36.5  bUlion.  In  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  that  followed.  Congress 
exceeded  the  target,  cutting  the  deficit 
by  $37.1  billion  for  fiscal  1982.  The 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983  reooncQed  $125.5  bU- 
lion of  deficit  reduction  between  fiscal 
year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1985.  Con- 
gress once  again  did  better  than  its 
pledge,  enacting  deficit  reductions  of 
$128.8  billion.  The  major  area  of  over- 
spending has  been  national  defoise, 
where  the  President  submitted  a  1984 
budget  providing  $75  billkm  more  than 
the  multiyear  agreonent  he  negotiat- 
ed with  the  majority  of  the  Seiutte 
Budget  Committee 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rboord  at  this 
point  a  fact  sheet  on  congressional  ad- 
herence to  budget  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  the  Budget  Committee  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tablet 
Fiscal  1982  budget  reconciliation:        BUUom 

Reconciliation  instruction $36.5 

Congressional  action  (Public  Law 

97-12  and  Public  Law  97-35) 37.1 

Fiscal  1983  budget  rectmcQiation: 

Recondliation  instruction  (fiscal 
years  1983-«5) 125.5 

Congressional  action  (Public  Law 
97-248  and  Public  Law  97-253) 
(fiscal  years  1983-85) 128.8 
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Mr.  rtmxf^  So  when  tbe  Prcaklent 
nys  rffny""*"  la  not  paylnc  attention 
to  tlie  budget.  I  am  afraid  it  Is  the 
President  htanidf .  In  fact.  It  was  the 
President  iriio  negotiated  last  year's 
fbat  coneurrent  budget  readlutlim  last 
year.  Then  he  went  back  on  It.  He  did 
not  abide  by  the  numbers  for  national 
defeiwe.  In  fact,  he  said  he  would  not 
be  bound  by  them,  and  added  back  $75 
bflUon. 

We  have  got  to  act  now.  this  year,  in 
thte  reaolutlon.  Next  year  Is  an  elec- 
tkm  year  and  1986  Is  too  late.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  problem.  But  the  only  way  we 
can  start  to  solve  It  is  to  put  a  lot  of 
poMttmi  teeth  marks  on  the  economic 
tMillet.  The  Presktait  Is  betting  the 
economy  wUl  follow  some  tumbling 
^pi^to  path  to  recovery.  I  think  we 
must  take  better  aim. 

I  ask  the  Senate  now  to  pause  a 
minute  and  think  seriously  about  the 
■takes  here.  Will  we  save  recovery  or 
win  we  risk  it?  wm  we  stkA  with  a 
budget  jvooeas  that  really  works,  or 
abaiyttwi  It  to  chance?  Can  we  show 
the  people  we  serve  that  bipartisan- 
ship really  stands  for  ivogress.  or  re- 
treat ba^  to  partisan  dlvlsl<His?  Can 
each  of  us  as  Senators  risk  Just  (me 
vote  that  might  be  a  little  wide  of  our 
separate  philosophical  marks  to  do 
what's  genuinely  best  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy?  We  have  got  to  answer 
those  questions  right  now.  right  here. 

and  we  better  be  right  cm.    

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  BCr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  In 
opposltl<m  to  the  amendment  and  for 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  FOrty 
minutes  and  45  seoxids  in  (Hwosltion. 
34  minutes  and  19  seecmds  for  the  pro- 
ponents. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    And   how   much 

time  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  no  remaining  time  on  the  resolution. 
except  the  time  allocated  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  the  time  re- 
maining on  it  Is  all  the  time  remaining 

on  the  resolution  also? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  would  like,  if  we 
can  work  this  out.  to  start  the  vote  in 
about  5  minutes,  if  that  is  satisfactory 
with  the  other  side. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  3  minutes,  or  thereabouts. 
I  would  apptedate  it. 
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Mr.  DOMENICL  Is  that  all  we  need. 
5  and  3?  That  Is  all  right  with  me.  I 

yield  to  fVfnatnr  Ezoii  first. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  I 
want  Congress  to  adopt  a  budget  reso- 
lution for  1984.  But  the  Senate  should 
not  vote  for  a  resolution  simply  to 
have  (me  without  regard  to  Its  con- 
tents. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  fiscal  con- 
servatives that  the  G<»ton  proposal  Is 
far  better  than  the  Baker-Domenid- 
Reagan  prtn^osal  that  the  Senate  Just 
defeated  tot  a  sec(md  Ume.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  good  enough  for  this 
Senator  to  support 

Much  of  the  discussicm  surrounding 
our  consideration  of  the  budget  this 
hear  has  centered  on  taxes  and  defi- 
cits. As  inuwrtant  as  these  two  topics 
ate,  I  want  to  try  to  shift  the  focus  for 
a  moment  to  ev«i  more  important  sub- 
jects: Spending  and  the  accumulated 
national  debt. 

Let  me  discuss  first  the  matter  of 
spending.  The  two  budgets  which  are 
receiving  most  attenticm  today,  the 
Baker/Domenld  budget  and  the  Re- 
publican "moderates"  budget  are  not 
only  high  deficit  budgets  but  they  are 
^^at\  high  spending  budgets.  Indeed, 
even  the  President's  original  sutanis- 
si(m  to  C(mgress  must  be  labeled  a 
high  spending  bu(iget  compared  to 
other  realistic  alternatives.  Let  me  Il- 
lustrate this  with  some  facts  which 
may  surprise  some  of  my  colleagues  so 
that  it  (k)es  not  turn  out  later  to  be  a 
surprise  to  them. 

The  Johnston/Exon/Nunn/Boren 
budget,  which  was  considered  by  this 
body  2  weeks  ago.  proposed  niending 
levels  which  totaled  over  $22  billion 
less  over  the  next  3  years  than  the 
President's  budget  rec(«unendations. 
Compared  to  the  Baker/Domenid 
budget  which  was  reooitly  brought 
Xmdk.  for  a  second  try.  the  Johnston/ 
Exon/Nunn/Boren  budget  would 
spend  approximately  $58  billion  less 
over  the  next  3  years. 
Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order 

in  the  Chamber?  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the 
Senator  can  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  reason  our  budget 
pnq^osed  less  spen(ting  Is  that  we  did 
not  exempt  any  sacred  cows  from 
budget  restraint  Not  only  did  we  pro- 
pose a  reasonable  5  percent  real 
growth  budget  for  defense,  we  faced 
head  on  the  problem  of  uiu'estralned 
entitlement  spending. 

I  guess  that  Is  what  my  friend  from 
Arizona  was  speaking  about  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  on  the  fl(X>r. 

For  several  years  we  have  heard 
members  of  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  tell  us  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  restrain  entitlement 
spending.  That  subject  has  been  the 


forgotten  story  In  the  battle  of  the 
budget  this  year. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  subject  of 
the  national  debt 
Mr.  President  It  Is  very  dittknilt 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  If  any(me 
wants  to  converse,  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  realise  that  when  you 
talk  about  the  national  debt  you  do 
not  instantaneously  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Souite. 
But  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
talk  about  it 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  it 
win  be  necessary,  according  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  increase  the 
ceiling  on  the  natioiud  debt  before  the^ 
end  of  this  month. 

The  nati(»al  debt  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  accumulated  defidts  of  the 
past  which  are  coming  back  to  haunt 
lis.  No  one  should  plead  ignorance 
about  the  necessity  for  Increasing  the 
debt  celling  for  there  have  been  suffl- 
dent  warnings.  On  July  29.  1981.  I 
warned  this  body  that  the  natioiud 
debt  would  be  rising  since  adcH>tlon  of 
the  Preddrat's  ectmomic  program 
"cuts  taxes  faster  than  spending,  and 
relies  upon  a  rosy  set  of  economic  ad- 
dition to  keep  the  (debt)  from  expand- 
ing and  getting  out  of  controL" 

On  BCay  14.  1982.  I  said  to  the 
Senate: 

At  tbe  end  of  1961.  we  nw  the  debt  exiling 
go  ttaioucb  tbe  triUion  MOai  level  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Assin.*  *  'If  we  would 
adopt  the  Preatdent'a  budset  we  would  see 
the  total  debt  Incrwitni  nearly  80  percent 
acaln  by  tbe  year  of  tbe  next  Prestdential 
election,  and  exoeeding  $3  trlDlon  by  tbe 
end  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SeruU»r's  time  has  explre(L 
Mr.  EXON.  Three  more  minutes? 
Mr.  DOMENICL  I  would  like  to  do 
that  but  I  made  a  c(Hnmitment  to 
Senator  Bnooi  that  he  could  have  3 
minutes  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  I  ask  for  3  min- 
utes from  the  Senator  controlling  the 
time  on  my  side  of  the  aisle? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield. 
The   PRESmmO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  may  procee(L 
Mr.  EXON.  Just  last  week  I  said: 
I  am  very  fearful  *  *  *  that  the  national 
debt  wOl  bust  tbroui^  the  $2  trillion  figure 
by  the  year  1986  *  *  *  unlen  we  aometaow 
can  get  of  f  tbe  trat^  that  we  are  presently 
on. 

Mr.  Preddent.  since  much  of  the 
debate  in  this  body  has  been  about 
whether  taxes  should  be  bMa«ased  or 
decreased,  why  Is  it  Important  to  talk 
about  total  Federal  debt?  The  reason, 
of  course.  Is  that  this  debt  must  be 
paid  back,  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  total  debt  the  larger  the  Federal 
budget  will  have  to  be  in  the  f  utiu«  in 
order  to  pay  interest  costs.  Net  inter- 
est on  the  debt  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  major  item  in  the  Federal 


budget  (yvtt  the  past  several  years,  and 
the  dtuatltm  promises  to  get  worse 
rather  than  better. 

Again.  Idt  me  give  aone  concrete  ex- 
amples. The  Johnston/Xxon/Nunn/ 
Boren  budget  while  not  an  immwBatif 
cure-all.  did  the  most  of  any  budget 
condderedby  the  Senate  to  hcdd  down 
interest  costs.  Compared  to  the  Bsker/ 
Domenld/Reagan  budget  total  Feder- 
al debt  in  |988  would  be  approximate- 
ly $100  billon  less.  At  8  percent  Feder- 
al borrowttc  costs,  whleii  may  be  opti- 
mistic given  our  likely  action  (m  this 
budget  the  Johnston/Exon/Nunn/ 
Boren  budget  would  spend  $8  bOllan 
less  than  the  Baker/Domenld/Reagan 
budget  for  interest  in  1988.  These 
growing  Interest  costs  wfll  continue  to 
s(iueeBe  out  moneys  whidi  ocmld  be 
better  exjiended  on  defense,  domestic 
needs,  or,  ideally,  left  In  the  taxpayer's 
pocket 

If  this  body  passes  a  budget  today 
which  neglects  these  issues  of  spend- 
ing and  the  national  ddit  the  momen- 
tary victories  on  taxes  and  ootain 
qxnding  items  in  the  budget  wHl  ring 
hollow  Indeed  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  time  for  courage  and  leadersliip 
is  now.  not  after  the  next  eleetkm,  not 
after  the  next  recession,  and  not  after 
a  safe  consmsus  has  been  formed 
which  acknowledges  the  folly  of  our 
current  bu4get  directlan. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  yield  the  floor. 

Bfr.  BIDKN.  Mr.  President  I  wOl  be 
very  brief.  I  am  a  little  confused  about 
what  is  golhg  on  here.  We  keep  talking 
about  cutting  qiending.  we  are  going 
to  cut  taxes,  and  all  the  rest  Let  me 
put  it  in  perfective  as  I  see  it 

We  have  a  budget  of  about  $880  bO- 
lion.  The  Preddmt  says  he  wants  to 
spend  $245  billi(Hi  on  defense.  He  says 
we  qient  2  years  (m  the  wotiMl  security 
compromise,  which  is  invlcdate  now. 
That  guarwitees  a  lock  of  $175  bllli(m. 
You  add  that  and  medicare  and  veter- 
ans and  you  get  yourself,  with  Uie  re- 
tirement programs  that  everybody 
here  sajm  csumot  be  touched,  and  that 
is  $325  billton.  Interest  aa  the  debt  Is 
about  $100  billion. 

Are  my  I  minutes  iq>?  They  could 
not  be.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
the  3  minutes  are  not  up.  I  wanted  the 
Senator  to  be  heardL 

Mr.  BllXa?.  They  will  not  listen 
anjrway.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  trying 
to  get  order.  I  want  it  in  the  Raooas, 
that  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  add  up 
defense,  add  up  the  rethemmt  pro- 
grams and  safety  net  and  add  up  In- 
terest (m  the  debt  all  oi  which  we  say 
we  are  not  going  to  cut  That  leaves 
us.  for  the  entire  rest  of  the  Federal 
Government— from  welfare  to  f(x>d 
stamps  to  4?ace  to  highways  to  educa- 
tion to  Ji|Bti(»— s(»iiewhne  between 
$150  and  $i75  billion.  We  have  a  lot  of 
phonies  in  this  town.  We  have  a  defldt 
that  is  golttg  to  be  about  $200  billion 
and  we  Just  heard  wonderful  spee(dies 


about  how  we  are  going  to  cut  qjend- 
Ing.  If  you  do  not  cut  defoise.  you  do 
not  cut  the  retiremmt  programs,  and 
you  do  not  cut  the  nattonal  debt,  you 
dther  have  to  cat  all  the  rest  or  raise 
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What  are  we  talking  about?  I  mean 
really  and  truly,  whm  is  the  press 
going  to  start  to  report  it  the  ri^^t 
way?  Look  at  the  numbers.  The  Pred- 
dent Is  wrong:  You  cannot  cut  it  If  he 
says  you  cannot  cut  defense,  you 
cannot  cut  social  security  and  entitle- 
ment programs  that  relate  to  retire- 
ment and  you  cannot  out  interest  on 
the  debt  what  is  wrong  with  everyone 
tn  this  town?  There  Is  only  $175  billion 
left 

I  do  not  understand  what  we  are  all 
talking  about.  Either  raise  revenues. 
f(dks.  or  (nit  defense,  aodal  se<nirity. 
veterans  and  those  other  things;  one 
of  the  two.  How  do  you  vote? 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

llianks. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
yldd  baA  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Soiator  from  Washington  yield 
baA  his  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  Preddent. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  Is 
there  a  suffident  second?  There  is  a 
suffidmt  seconcL 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi(m  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  others.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  orderecL  The  clei^  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  rolL 

The  result  was  announ(xd— yeas  48. 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

[RoIkaU  Vote  No.  103  Leg.] 
TEAS— 48 


AlMllCWB 

Ford 

tMf*mmn\mtmt 

Bentien 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

Biden 

Ooiton 

Iloynihan 

Btncaman 

Hart 

Packwood 

H<Tliwto 

HiUileld 

Feu 

Bndley 

Hetm 

Randolph 

Bnrdiek 

Huddierton 

Rle^ 

Byitl 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

JaekMD 

Sarbanes 

ChUM 

KaoetMuim 

Sasaer 

CniMton 

Simpson 

D-AiDirto 

liMitenberc 

Specter 

DMiforth 

Lemhy 

Stafford 

DIzan 

fcevln 

Stennis 

Dodd 

llathiu 

Ttanaas 

BMteton 

Mataunaca 
NAYS— 52 

WelRker 

Abdnor 

Batch 

Kunn 

Aimtroag 

Hawkiiw 

IMuet 

Hecht 

Preasler 

BMicia 

HefUn 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hdras 

Pryor 

BumpexB 

HoUlngs 

Quayle 

Otdmn 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Othcn 

Jepeen 

Stevens 

DeOoodnl 

Johnston 

Symms 

Denton 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lazalt 

Tower 

Oomenlci 

Look 

Trflde 

Dimnberaei 

Lusar 

WaUop 

■Mt 

M»ttJnj1y 

Warner 

Bun 

MeClure 

Wilimn 

Oara 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

(3oldwmter 

Minkowski 

Oiaaley 

Nickles 

So  the  amendment  (No. 
reJecte(L 

Bfr.     DOMENICI     addressed 
Chair.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


the 


AMKHDIODrr  HO.  1SS6 

BIr.  DOMENICL  Ux.  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  cradderatlon^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  state(L 

The  assistant  legidative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
wancn)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1286. 

Mr.  DOICENICL  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  readtog  of 
the  amendment  be  dispwised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere(L 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sbike  all  after  the  resolving  (dauae  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

That  tbe  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
dedares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscd  year  1983  is  hoeby  re- 
vised and  replaced,  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olutioo  on  the  bucket  for  fiscal  year  1984  is 
established,  and  the  appromiate  budvrtary 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  October  1.  1983.  and  Octo- 
ber 1.1984: 

<1)  Tbe  recommended  levels  of  Fednal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $658,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  $729,875,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -f  $125,000,000. 

Fiscd  year  1984:  +$3,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  +$6,375,000,000. 
and  the   amounts   for  Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  ho^ital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  f (rilows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributimis  Act  revalues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  98-21  for  old 
age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  tbe  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $876,425,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $918,849,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $990,824,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlajrs  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $851,899,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $915,924,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  Uie  defi(dts  in  tbe 
budget  which  are  aiH>ropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 
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I  y«v  IMS:  $304,000,000,000. 
1  yMT  MM:  $1MJM.0M.000. 
lf«rlMfc$lM.Oa.0M.0M. 
(S)  The  appraprtate  levdi  of  the  puitUc 

deM  ■!•  M  foOovK 

rltM:$l.WSJ0O.0M.000. 

rlOM:$lJM.7M4MO.OOO. 

-  lOiS:  $1  J07.M0.0M.0M. 

and  tbe  --»«■«»«*■  by  wbleh  tlie  temporary 

atatutocy  UmiU  on  meb  debt  abould  be  ac- 

f^ft^iiiigiy  taxnawd  are  aa  toDovs: 

Vtaal  year  MM:  MS.700.000.0M. 

Vkeal  year  MM:  •MOJM.000.000. 

Ftaal  ywr  MM:  $3M.74i.0M.00a 

(•)  Tlie  appropriate  levdi  of  total  Federal 
endit  aetMty  for  the  flaeal  yean  beglnntng 
on  October  1.  lOM.  October  1. 19M.  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  lOM.  are  aa  foUowc 

Flaeal  year  MM: 

(A)  MOV      direct      loan      obUgmtkme. 

m.iM.000.000 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  ooaunltments. 
#p^.a^w.^w.wW" 

Vkealyear  MM 

(A)      Mew      direct      loan      obligatlonB. 
$4S.MO.00O.0M. 
<B)  Mew  loan  guarantee  commitment!. 


'MM: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons. 
•M.100.000.0M.  ^^     ^ 

(B)  N«w  loan   guarantee  oommnireBts, 

(b)  The  Oai«reoi  hereby  determinet  a.  d 
^Ifi  i»>—  the  appropriate  levela  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlaya.  and  the  appro- 
priate le?^  vt  new  direct  loan  obllgattona 
MMJ  new  loan  guarantee  oommitmente  for 
ftacal  yean  lOM  through  19M  for  each 
malar  functional  category  are: 

(1)  Natlooal  Defenae  (060): 

Ftaal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$M4.0M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlayi.  $31000.000.000. 

<C)  New  dtapect  loan  obllgattona.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ooramttments,  $0. 

Ftacal  year  M04: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$3T4.0M.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $343,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loon  obUcatkms.  $0. 

a»  New  loan  guarantee  eommltmenta.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  lOOS: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority. 
$3O3.3M.0M.00O. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $37^600.000.000. 

(C)  Ifew  direct  loan  obllgattona.  $0. 

<D)  New  loon  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(3)  Interaattonal  Affalra  (ISO): 
Flaeal  year  1963: 

(A)  N»w  budget  authority.  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $11,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11.700.0M,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9JM.0M.0OO. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $1^700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1 1  JM.OM.OOO. 

(D)  New'  loon  guarantee  commitments. 
$10JM.OM.OM 

Vtacal  year  19H: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13J00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1  IJOf.OOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10.MO.OM,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (3M>: 
Ftacal  year  lOM: 


(A)  N«w  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 
(B>  Outlaya.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations 

$300.000.000 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $$.800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $*JM.0OO.OOO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlons. 
$37.0M.0M. 

(0>  New  loan  guarantee  oommltments.  $0. 
HKalyearlOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $«.8M.0OO.0OO. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(4)  Btergy  (870): 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B>  OuUaya.  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13.100.0M.0W.  ^^     ^ 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300.0M.00O. 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300.000.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M:  _ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3»0.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14.300.0M,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(8)  Natural  Reaouroes  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  19M:  

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37.0M.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  bw^et  authority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgaUons, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments,  $0. 
(6)  Agriculture  (380): 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$8,800,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11.400,000,OM. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  19M:  

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loon      obllgaUons. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$6,800,000,000. 


(D)   New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  19M:  

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,900^)00.000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $1.8M.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$6.400.0M.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48.70O.0M.00O. 

Ftacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conmiitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

Ftacal  year  19M:  ^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36^00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatkms, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  19W: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$100,000,000. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(9)'  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (480): 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$3,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$800,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(10)   Education.   Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (800): 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,800,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,380,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  19W: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 
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(11)  HeaKh  (BM): 
Ftaeal  ye*r  18M: 

(A)  Newkudget  authority.  $M4MJW0.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39338.000.0M. 

(C)  Near      direct      loan      ohllgatlona. 
$47,0M.00Ql 

(D)  Neii^  loan  guarantee  eommltmenta. 
$3M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  ye$r  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $S3.749.0M.00O. 

(B)  OutUya.  $31748.000,OM. 

(C)  NeNr      direct      loon      obUgatlona. 
$M.OOO.0O0^ 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  oommltments, 
$3OO.0M.00O. 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,734,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38.334.0M.0M. 

(C)  Nctw      (Ureet      loan      obligations. 
$38.000.00a 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oanmltmcnta, 
$300,000,000. 

(13)  Medical  Insuranoe  (870): 
Fiscal  year  lOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authottty.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83.1M,0M.0W. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obltgatlona.  M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltments.  $0. 
Fiscal  ye^  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  Ml.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $60.300.000.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oonnltments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  19W: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $W.4M.0M.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $68.3M.O0O,OM. 

(C)  New  4irect  loan  obUgatlona.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(13)  Incoaie  Security  (6M): 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$131,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  NeMr      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14.600.0001000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$135,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $104,000,OOOXMO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgaUons. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000^000. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$137,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $108,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  conmiitments, 
$16,500,000^000. 

(14)  Sodal  Security  (680): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatkms,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $176,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1988: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority, 
$194,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $187,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oWlgaUona.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(18)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Snvlces  (700): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,800,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$t.OM.OM.OOO. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$8.000,0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$8M.0M4XI0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$».OM.OM.OOO. 

Ftacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUcms. 
$6M.OM.O0O. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10.MO.OM.OOO. 

(16)  AdmlnlstraUon  of  Justice  (780): 
Flaeal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $5,900,000,000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  Goieral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(880): 

Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giuuantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $96,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 
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(A)  New  budget 
$106.100.000.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  $106,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(30)  Allowances  (930): 
Ftacal  year  19n: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUsatkms.  $0. 

(D)  New  loon  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  auUunlty.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commltmoits.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  19U: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUigatlons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(31)  Undistributed  Offsetting  RecripU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

RBOOHCIUATIOK 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  July  6, 1983,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subaecttois  (b) 
through  (f)  Of  this  sectkm  shall  submit 
their  recommendaUons  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee aa  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
July  6,  1983.  the  House  oranmlttees  named 
in  subsecUons  (g)  through  (1)  of  thta  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Afto:  re- 
ceiving those  reoommendatlcHis.  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reoonciUaUmi  biU  or 
resoluUon  or  both  carrying  out  aU  such  rec- 
ommendaUons without  any  substanUve  revi- 
sion. 

SKRATE  COlOCITTIBi 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
NutriUon,  and  Forestry  shall  r^wrt  changes 
in  laws  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  that  com- 
mittee, (A)  to  require  reducUons  in  aivro- 
priations  for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  foUows: 
$1,343,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1,333,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Ccnnmittee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
ris(Uction  of  that  committee  which  proride 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$3,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
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I  of  that  oammtttM  wiffletent  to  in- 

i  M  folIowK  $a.«0«.000.000  in 

ftacal  yMT  ItM:  and  $5,700,000,000  In  CmeaX 


(d)  The  nfiiffr  Ooaunlttoe  on  Oovern- 
menUl  Aftein  aiiall  report  aiaacee  in  taws 
within  the  Jurtedlettan  of  that  oomnlttee 
which  provide  nMrmf^  authority  as  deftawd 
in  aeetioo  MKcMSKC)  cA  PuUie  Law  OS-M^ 
Biffv««»it  to  reduce  toudtet  authority  by 
$308,000,000  and  outlaya  by  $$34,000,000  in 
ftacal  year  1004:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $30MOO.O0O  and  outlaya  by 
$034,000,000  in  final  year  1005. 

(e)  The  Senate  CMamlttee  on  SknaU  Buei- 
nffTf  ahaB  report  chancee  in  lawi  within  the 
jBf^^Hr^iti  ftf  %yfA  wnmir*****  *"  mgniTB  re- 
dudtaiB  In  approprlatlanB  for  ptosnma  au- 
thortod  by  that  eonmlttee  ao  as  to  achieve 
aavti^  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $130,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $307,000,000  In  outlays  tai  fiscal  year 
1004:  and  $SW.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
lOOS. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Atf abs  shall  report  dianges  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurtettettan  of  that  committee  which 
provide  n— ""^  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK3NC)  of  PubUe  Law  03-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$330.0004100  and  outlays  by  $330,000,000  in 
tecal  year  1004:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $130,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$138.000iMW  in  fiscal  year  1905. 


section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authortty  by 
$330,000,000  and  outlays  by  $330,000,000  in 
ftaeal  year  1004:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $130,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$138,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1005. 

(IKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
If  eaiM  shall  report  ehangea  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
authority  as  defined  in 
46l(cXSXC)  of  Public  lAW  03-344. 


(g)  The  Bouse  Coounlttee  on  Afrteulture 
Shan  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdlctkn  of  that  coaomlttee,  (A)  to  require 
reductloas  In  approprlatloos  for  programs 
authorised  by  that  eonuBlttee  so  as  to 
achieve  mvli^  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  <B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  tai  sectkm  401(eX3XC)  of 
Public  lAW  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1,343,000,000  -  tai  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  In  outlays  tai  flscal  year  1904: 
and  $1,333,000,000  tai  budget  authortty  and 
$1^33.000.000  tai  outlays  tai  fiscal  year  1905. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  fiiergy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  dianges  In  laws 
within  the  Jurtodietion  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spmding  authority  as  defined 
tai  seetloo  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  9>-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $810,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1338.000.000  tai  flMSl  year  1905. 

(I)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CIvfl  Service  shaU  report  changes  tai 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee whkh  provide  spmding  authority  as  de- 
fined tai  seetfcm  401(cXaxC)  of  Public  Law 
03-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
tty by  $308,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1084:  and  to 
reduce  but^et  authority  by  $308,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $834,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1005. 

(J)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
nem  shaD  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductloas in  appropriations  for  ^n-ograms  au- 
thorlMd  by  that  committee  so  as  to  adiieve 
savlnci  In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
firilowK  $130,000,000  tai  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  tai  outlays  tai  fiscal  year 
1004:  and  $505,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  tai  outlays  tai  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(k)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdietloo  of  that  committee  which 
provfcle  gtendint  authortty  as  defined  tai 


sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $840,000,000 
tai  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1085. 

(3>  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M*y»««  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurtodlctlon  of  that  oommittec  sufficient 
to  Inerease  revenues  as  follows: 
$3,000,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1004:  and 
$5,700,000,000  tai  flscal  yev  1085. 
aanciT  asoocnow  PAXB 
Sac  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congrem  that 
further  defldt  reduction  aetloDS  will  be  nec- 
essary tai  fiscal  years  1988-88  tai  order  to 
Insure  a  long-lasting  economic  recovery. 
While  one  Cuugiem  cannot  bind  another, 
the  Congrem  recognises  that  the  President 
has  recommended  fiscal  years  1088-88  reve- 
nue taicreasM  and  spending  restraint  that 
would  yield  a  predictable  path  of  declining 
deficits.  The  Congrem  endorsw  actions  of 
this  msgnltude  if  the  deficits  exceed  3.5  per 
centum  of  the  grom  national  product  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  esttanates  that  such 
actions  would  yield  defidU  tai  the  range  of 
$144,000,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1900. 
$138,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$103,400,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1908.  The 
further  recognisra  that  If  the  eco- 
recovery  approximates  the  typical 
post-Worid  War  11  economic  recovery,  defi- 
cits wlU  be  more  on  the  order  of 
$110,000,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1008. 
$00,000,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$80,000,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Con- 
grem realiMS  the  extreme  uncertainty  In- 
volved tai  any  out-year  forecasts  of  the  econ- 
omy and  that  defldt.  unemptoyment.  and 
taiflatlon  predlctloas  three  years  henoe  may 
be  wrong.  In  light  of  these  uncertainties, 
the  Congrem  believes  it  unwise  to  take  ac- 
tions now  that  may  exacerbate  economic 
problems  In  the  future. 

macxixAiraoos  paovisioirs 
Sac.  4.  It  shall  not  be  tai  order  tai  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  coiMlder  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  or 

(3)  new  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  oommlt- 
tem  unlem  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  303(b>  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sac.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congrem  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  Itanlt  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,000,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $39,300,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1004;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17J0O.000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1083  and  $18,900,000,000  tai  fiscal 
year  1984:  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$04,500,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$04400.000.000  tai  fiscal  year  1904.  It  is  fur- 


ther the  sense  of  the  Ooagnm  that  the 
President  and  the  Oonsrem  should  Itanlt 
total  Federal  Flnanctaw  Bank  oristaiatlon  of 
dtreet  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
acendas  to  $18J0O.0OO.0OO  tai  fiscal  year 
1083  and  $17,300,000,000  tai  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Flnandng  Bank  purehasw  of 
certlflcatm  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
FMeral  agendes  to  $11,500,000,000  tai  fiscal 
year  1083  and  $1SJOO,000.000  tai  flscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congrem 
that  direct  borrowing  transactkms  of  Feder- 
al agendw  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Jotait  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  oonferenoe  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  Indude  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  flist  section  of 
thii  resolution  ss  recommended  In  sudi  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obllgatlona  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  earn- 
mittee  of  the  Bouae  of  Representattvea  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutloas  iwovlding  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  ss  practicable  after  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
every  committee  of  each  Boose,  after  ctm- 
sultlng  with  the  rfwrnr***—  or  committees  of 
the  other  Bouse  to  which  sll  or  part  of  the 
allocation  has  been  made,  shall  subdivide 
smong  its  subcommittees  the  allocation  of 
new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  flacal  year  1984.  allocated  to  It  tai  the 
Jotait  explaimtory  statement  accompanying 
the  conference  report  on  this  resolutkuL 

Sac.  7.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congrem  that 
the  budgeu  of  Federal  agendes  tailtiatlng 
Federal  Ftaiandng  Bank  purehaam  of  oertif - 
icatea  of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  indude  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congrem  recommends 
that  the  commltteea  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  tanpact  of  such  Federal 
Ftaiandng  Bank  transactions  be  induded  tai 
the  budgeto  of  the  tailtiatlng  agendes  begln- 
ntaig  with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  to 
be  honest  with  the  Senate 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate  so  that  we 
can  understand  what  this  amendment 
does?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Staff  will 
retire. 

hti.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  the 
SenatM-  from  New  Mexico  can  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, which  I  Just  offered,  basically  is 
the  previous  proposal  with  three  or 
four  changes,  so  that  it  is  clearly  in 
order,  and  gives  the  Senate  one  more 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  wants  to  adopt  the  basic  2-year 
budget  we  pnn^oeed  before. 
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Thmn  are  no  changes  in  the  defi 
number,  no  changes  in  tbe  domegUe 
spending,  ond  no  dtanges  in  taxes.  B»- 
slaUy.  there  are  aoom  roBondHoHnn 
adjustmenu  in  IMS  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  OMnmittee  to  aoeommodate 
the  shifting  of  future  cost-of-ltTlng  ad- 
Jurtmoits  to  January  of  eaefa  year.  We 
had  been  requested  to  do  that  previ- 
ously by  the  Veterans'  AffOirs  Oom- 
mittee  and  were  unable  to  do  it.  I  have 
aocommodrted  that  request  in  tbe 
amendmeitt.  It  would  fru****  the  Vet- 
oans'  Aflairs  Committee  to  grant 
cwnpensatlon  and  eoat  of  living  on  ex- 
actly the  same  schedule  as  aodal  secu- 
rity, whidi  was  enacted,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  1981  amendmenta. 

This  also  changes  the  reooacUlation 
response  dates  by  1  month,  from  June 
6  to  July  6.  for  an  the  committees  in- 
volved, and  reflects  the  delay  in  the 
passage  of  a  budget  resoliitlon. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
it  is  my  honest  belief  that.  w4iile  I 
have  the  grei^est  and  highest  regard 
for  Members  of  the  Benote.  «e  should 
adopt  the  budget  reoolutian.  I  think 
we  ought  to  adcwt  this  one.  It  has 
come  as  dose  as  any.  and  I  hope  we 
will  pass  ft.  ^^thout  one  that  we  can 
take  to  oonferenoe  with  the  House— 
the  House  has  passed  one  that  obvi- 
ously most  Members  of  the  Senate  do 
not  Uke— we  have  nothing. 

We  can  go  to  oonferenoe  with  this 
resolution^2  years,  substantially  less 
expenditures  than  the  House  resolu- 
tion, substantially  leos  taxes  than  the 
House  resolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  extremely  low  on  defense, 
and  this  ia  liigher  wdefense. 

Unless  and  until  this  body  does  what 
Senator  QouiWATBt  has  suggested— 
that  is.  by  substantive  law.  decide  that 
we  want  ayx>ther  process  I  l>elleve  we 
ought  to  KiuB  a  budget  resolution. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  majority 
leader  on  this.  We  have  decided  that 
we  are  going  to  try  this.  We  hope 
there  will  be  51  votes  to  simxnt  it.  It 
wiU  have  some  real  impact  on  the 
future.  It  will  give  us  a  real  importuni- 
ty to  havo  an  impact  on  vending,  to 
set  aome  blueprints  that  are  meaning- 
ful and  make  sense.  I  truly  hope  the 
Senate  wil  adopt  it 

If  anybody  else  desires  to  speak.  I 
WiU  bepleosed  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wander  if  I  could  find 
qut  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  with  regsrd  to  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  At  the 
outset  of  the  amendmoit.  there  were 
62  minutes  remaining.  The  SenatOT 
from  New  Mexico  has  used  4H  min- 
utes. He  has  7  minutes  remaining.  The 
Soiator  ftom  Florida  has  SI  minutes 
remaining, 

Mr.  RliJQLE.  Mr.  Presidnit.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield. 
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Mr.  RIBOLE.  Will  the  Senator  indi- 
cate the  changes  he  has  Just  out- 
Itaied— what  the  deficits  are  that  would 
occur  tat  1984  and  for  1985? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  In  my  brief  expla- 
nation. I  told  the  Senate  that,  basical- 
ly, this  change  leaves  everytfeJng  as  it 
was  before  in  the  Domenid-Baker  res- 
olution uad  in  the  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  11  members  of  the 
conmittee  yesterday,  except  for  the 
reconciliation  dates.  The  deficits  are 
the  same.  There  is  no  change  in  than. 

Mr.  RDBOLE.  That  is  what  I  am 
wondering.  What  are  those  numbers? 
Can  we  be  told  what  they  are? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  $193  billion,  $186 
bUIkn.  Bnctly  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  RDBOLE.  So  the  deficit  for  1984 
is  $198  bOUon  and  for  1985,  you  say  it 
is  $186  Mllifm. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

BCr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
fMm  liiyi'ifift"* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President, 
there  are  very  few  watershed,  cataclys- 
mic events  that  you  can  look  to  in  the 
history  of  this  country  in  which  you 
can  say  that  politics  were  basically 
changed. 

I  can  think  of  a  number.  Marbury 
against  Madison- that  great  Supreme 
Court  deddon  which  established  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  election  of  Franklin  Roosevelt- 
after  all  those  generations  where  bladi 
people  had  been  with  the  R^ublican 
Party,  with  the  election  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  henceforth  they  came 
with  the  Democratic  Party. 

Now  how  many  years  has  it  been, 
how  many  decades  lias  it  been  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  the 
party  of  the  balanced  budget?  It  has 
been  your  issue  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  for  all  these  decades,  and  even 
though  we  have  had  some  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  with  great  logic  have 
argued  for  the  balanced  budget,  it  has 
been  your  issue. 

Mr.  President,  1983,  in  my  Judgment 
is  a  watershed  year  and  this  vote  at 
this  time  I  think  is  a  watershed  vote. 
The  deficits  in  this  budget  resolution 
are  $220  billion  even  yet  in  1988.  That 
is  four  times  Jimmy  Carter's  deficit 
when  he  got  laughed  out  of  this  town 
for  the  size  of  his  deficit.  Anyone  who 
can  embrace  that  can  no  longer  with 
any  logic  claim  any  fidelity  to  the  bal- 
anced budget. 

Oh,  you  can  be  for  balanced  budget 
crastltutional  amendments.  But  never 
again  really  without  your  fingers 
croooed  behind  your  back,  your  tongue 
in  your  cheek,  and  a  grin  on  your  face 
ever  say  that  you  are  for  the  balanced 
budget  if  you  can  embrace  this. 

Thank  you.  Bto.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMENICL  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
in^TOse  upon  my  coUeagues'  patience 
for  Just  a  few  seomds.  Notwithstand- 
ing my  friendship  with  the  Senator 
fmn  TifHiisiana.  I  point  out  to  him 
that  it  was  his  party  predominantly 
that  created  the  entitlement  program 
and  the  wild  out-of -control  spoiding 
that  got  us  into  this  position  we  face 
tonight.  I  say  that  with  reqiect  but 
with  some  emphasis. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Presidait,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHIIiBB.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  fnHn  Arkan- 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  interested  in  the  comments  Just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

You  know,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  lias  talked  continuously 
about  this  body  not  adcvDting  his 
spoiding  cuts,  and  accraxling  to  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  morning 
he  is  asking  for  $18  billion  in  sodal 
cuts.  You  know  about  all  those  terrible 
social  programs  that  are  breaking  the 
country.  He  wants  than  to  cut  $18  bil- 
lion and  that  will  reduce  this  deficit 
down  to  only  three  times  the  biggest 
deficit  we  ever  had  before  this  man 
became  President— $202  billion  in 
1988. 

In  June  1980  the  Presidoit  of  the 
United  States,  then  candidate  Reagan, 
said  to  the  American  people  when  he 
thought  the  deficit  for  1980  was  going 
to  be  $30  billion  how  outrageous  it  was 
and  he  said  "and  .Hmmy  Carter  re- 
fuses to  take  any  responsibility  for  it 
He  refuses  to  be  accountable.  Why  he 
acts  as  though  It  is  some  Idnd  of  a 
cosmic  event  over  which  he  lias  no 
control." 

Now,  the  deficit  for  that  year  turned 
out  to  be  $60  bUlion  but  at  the  time 
candidate  Reagan  was  making  the 
speech  he  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
$30  bOlion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  this  morning 
put  it  in  perspective.  You  cannot  take 
credit  for  a  reduction  in  the  taxes  of 
the  coimtry,  the  biggest  tax  cut  in  his- 
tory—oh, yes,  you  cannot  take  credit 
for  that— and  these  colossal  defense 
expenditures  and  not  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defldt 

Take  all  the  social  programs  out 
every  one  of  than,  take  away  medic- 
aid, legal  services,  women,  infants  and 
children  programs,  the  maternity  and 
child  health— take  them  all  away  and 
you  will  still  have  a  colossal  defldt 
bigger  than  any  deficit  Jimmy  Carter 
ever  had  while  he  was  President 

Mr.  STKVUNS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DOBSENICL  I  am  pleased  to 
yield.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President  it  is 
fine  rhetoric  and  it  is  awfully  late,  but 
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I  My  to  Bty  Mend  trom  Artanwi  that 
It  to  Jtaamj  Outer's  day  here  oo  the 
floor  of  the  nrinetr  With  the  infla- 
tlonary  period  we  came  through 
durtnc  hte  PnMteoey  we  wfll  be 
ptjbag  for  yean  and  years  and  years 
and  years.  If  you  want  to  put  the  con- 
stant ^Mn^r  vmhie  on  the  deficits  now. 
taoaed  on  the  dollar  value  In  Harry 
Tnunan'k  time  and  brine  it  throu^ 
you  win  find  that  the  deficit  right  now 
to  no  greater  than  the  deficits  propor- 
tionately that  occurred  in  any  other 
raceasioa  since  that  time. 

But  the  difficulty  ri^t  now  is  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  that 
went  up  to  ao-idus  pocoit  durlngthe 
years  that  you  supptnted  your  Presi- 
dent, is  what  we  are  paying  for  now 
and  wiU  be  paying  for  a  long  time  to 
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Mr.  BiniPCRS.  Mr.  Presidait.  if  I 
may  make  one  observation.  I  Just  got 
through  pitting  out  that  all  the 
things  the  Senator  says  are  so  bad,  if 
you  r**—*"***^  every  one  of  them  to- 
tally, fwget  the  ao  milli<»  people  who 
depend  on  medicaid  for  medical  care, 
forget  the  people  in  this  country  who 
depend  on  that  for  immunintions. 
forget  it  all— you  are  still  going  to 
have  a  bigger  deficit  than  Jimmy 
Carter  ever  had.  And  I  dare  say.  and  I 
am  reluctant  to  say  this  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate— I  dare  aay  that  if  this 
budget  were  being  presented  to  the 
\3&.  Senate  with  Jimmy  Carter  there 
would  be  a  serious  outcry  for  his  im- 
\if9t  liiiif  nt 

Mr.  g"-M«  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  a  political  speech  to  make.  I  do 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PREEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  no 
amendment  is  in  order  untU  all  Ume 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  »""-»*«  Very  well.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHnXS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  ss  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  tatat  of 
the  rhetoric  after  this  vote.  Feelings 
are  kind  of  running  a  little  high  now 
on  both  sides,  and  I  guess  that  is  some- 
thing that  you  can  expect. 

We  have  been  here  on  this  for  a 
numbv  of  days.  We  have  been  to  the 
coounittee  twice.  We  are  back  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  Just  say  to  my  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  if  we  do  not 
kKA  at  this  in  a  partisan  way.  if  we 
look  at  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
that  we  Just  voted  on  received  48 
votes,  that  is  the  highest  number  of 
votes  that  any  amendment  has  re- 
ceived. The  only  thing  higher  was  48 


votes  <m  the   tabling  of  Domenld- 
Baker  last  Thursday. 

It  was  tabled  by  even  more  than  that 
eariy  today. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  It  was  up  and 
dcywiL 

Mr.  CHnXB.  Up  and  down.  It  failed 
by  57  votes  I  think  today.  So  it  has  not 
gained.  It  actually  lost 

But  what  is  happening  to  the  c<Hn- 
prondse?  Something  put  together 
really  by  both  sides?  It  received  46 
votes  last  Thursday.  It  received  48 
vota  Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  picked 
up  votes. 

It  is  a  better  resoluticm  than  it  was 
Thursday  because  it  has  lower  deficits. 
It  has  imivoved.  It  is  the  resolution  I 
point  out  to  this  body  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  put  his 
name  on  in  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
put  my  name  on  it  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  was  the  flrst  sort  of  that 
effort.  We  went  back  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  remember,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  majority  leader  to  try 
to  come  out  with  a  bipartisan  budget. 
I  will  certainly  say  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, tried  to  do  that  He  tried  to  get 
six  votes  on  his  side.  He  tried  to  see  if 
he  could  provide  those  votes  and  we 
tried  to  do  it  on  our  side. 

We  did  not  quite  make  it  in  there, 
but  we  came  back  to  the  floor  and 
Senator  Goktoh  introduced  that 
amendment  It  was  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  Republicans  and  it  received 
48  votes. 

It  is  the  (mly  thing  that  we  voted  on 
that  really  sort  of  has  the  thinking  of 
both  sides  of  this  body.  It  has  lower 
tax  numbers  than  the  Democrats 
wanted,  lower  revenues,  but  it  has 
more  than  smne  of  the  Republicans 
wanted. 

It  is  a  compnnnise.  It  has  lower  de- 
fense than  a  lot  of  the  Republicans 
wanted  but  higher  than  some  people 
on  this  side  wanted.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise. It  has  higher  deficits  than  we 
came  out  with  in  the  committee  sub- 
sUtute.  that  came  out  of  the  biparti- 
san budget  that  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  yet  it  is  lower  by  over  $20 
billion  than  what  you  are  talking 
about  voting  on  now.  It  is  lower  than 
what  this  body  voted  down  with  57 
votes.  So  agato  it  is  a  compromise. 

Is  there  some  reason  that  this  body 
cannot  operate  on  a  biparUsam  basis? 
Is  there  some  reason?  Is  It  wrong  to 
have  a  compromise?  Have  we  got  to 
have  a  budget  that  has  to  have  51 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle?  We  cannot 
participate?  We  want  to  participate. 
We  provided  33  votes  from  our  side  of 
the  aisle  for  a  proposition  that  came 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle.  33  votes. 
We  are  willing  to  provide  at  least  that 
many  again.  Where,  oh  where,  can  we 
find  the  leadership  to  crane  up  and 
say.  "Give  us.  let's  have,  a  compro- 
mise. Let's  have  a  Senate  budget  that 
we  can  go  to  the  House  and  that  we 


can  go  to  conference  with.  Let's  have 
Mxnething  that  does  not  neoeHarHy 
give  any  of  us  eveything  we  want  and 
yet  gives  the  country  a  chance." 

My  distinguished  colleague  said  this 
budget  would  have— that  is  before  us 
now  and  is  an  amemtanent   would 
have— a  real  impact  <m  our  future.  I 
agioe.  I  think  it  wHL  But  I  do  not 
know  how  positive  that  impact  is.  I 
think  we  can  have  a  budget  That  is 
what  the  compromise  budget  that  got 
48  votes  provides.  It  starts  with  defi- 
cits that  we  all  agree  are  too  high,  but 
that  are  moving  down  every  year,  so 
that    we    can    show    the    American 
people,  so  that  we  can  show  the  finan- 
cial marlLets.  so  that  we  can  show  busi- 
nessmen who  are  waiting  to  determine 
what  they  are  going  to  do  as  to  wheth- 
er they  should  stoke  up  their  factories, 
whether    they    should    invest    their 
money,  that  we  are  serious,  that  we 
are  res[dy  to  bring  those  deficits  down. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best  signaL 
The  signal  that  would  be  greater  than 
that  I  think,  would  be  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  lay 
aside  partisan  politics  as  to  who  has  to 
win  and  as  to  who  has  to  lose,  whether 
it  is  Jimmy  Carter's  fault  or  whether 
it  is  Ronald  Reagan's  fault  We  are 
going  to  do  something  for  the  country. 
There  used  to  be  a  Senator  up  here. 
Richard   RusselL    The    distinguished 
Senator    from    Mississippi    told    me 
about  Richard  RusselL  I  had  a  chance 
to  meet  him  Just  before  he  passed  on. 
He  had  emphysona  and  he  was  very, 
very  ill  and  he  died  shortly  after  I  got 
to  the  Senate,  but  he  said  something 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi   reminded   me   of.   and   I 
want  to  remind  you  of.  Richard  Rus- 
sell said.  "Once  in  a  while  in  this  body 
you  are  reqtiired  to  cast  a  vote  for  the 
country." 

Tou  know,  if  you  tliink  about  that  a 
while,  we  cast  a  lot  of  political  votes. 
We  cast  a  lot  of  votes  that  are  good  for 
us.  Whether  we  are  running  In  our 
State,  whether  we  are  up  or  not.  I 
ttiink  we  have  an  opportimity  to  turn 
this  down,  go  ba^  to  the  Gorton  com- 
promise, or  better  still,  have  the  ma- 
jority leader  instruct  us  to  go  back  and 
camt  back  with  a  bipartisan  budget 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  30  min- 
utes. We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  30 
minutes.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  put  his  name  on  the 
Gorton  budget  I  put  my  name  on  it.  If 
it  had  had  six  votes  on  the  Republican 
side,  it  would  have  flown  today.  It  got 
five  or  there  were  five  prepared  to 
vote  for  it  one  vote  short  of  having 
something  that  we  could  say,  will  go 
out  of  here.  Not  s<Hnething  that  either 
party  can  claim  great  credit  for,  but  so 
all  of  us  could  be  able  to  claim,  we  did 
something  for  the  country,  that  we 
cast  that  vote  for  the  country. 

I    hope    we    will    turn    down    this 
amendment,  and  I  would  hope  the  dis- 
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ttnguiahed  majority  leader  would 
make  a  motion  to  send  the  Budget 
Committee  back  and  to  rtpott  back 
within  SO  minutes.  If  we  came  h»A 
with  Domenld-Chfles  It  will  pass  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President — 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICBK  (Mr. 
Pamsuni).  Hie  Senator  trom  New 
Mexkio. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  How  much  time  do 
we  have  ramaintng? 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER. 
Twenty-four  minutes  and  twenty-four 

Mr.  DOtMENICL  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Pregident  I  would  just  like  to 
tell  the  Soiators  here,  an  of  you.  what 
I  think  we  are  looking  forward  to  in 
the  next  tern  years.  I  had  the  {vlvOege 
of  attending  a  meeting  in  Phoenix 
about  6  or  7  weAa  ago.  The  distin- 
guished ft)eaker  of  the  Houae,  Tip 
O'Neill,  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative fnmt  Massachusetts,  gave  about 
a  35-minule  speech.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Msssafhusftts,  I  had 
never  heard  the  Speaker  read  a  text 
and  talk  about  the  tasues.  I  had  never 
been  privileged  to  have  that  occur.  As 
one  might;  su^ect  it  was  rather  parti- 
san. I  was  supposed  to  follow  him. 
That  was  by  accident  because  my  good 
friend.  Paitl  Lazali.  could  not  go  and 
I  went  instead.  I  dkl  not  know  I  was  to 
be  on  that  pand.  I  UAA  him  that  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  what  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  future.  So  I  made  a 
propoBltiob  to  the  l^iwaker.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  other  than  the  two 
things  on  which  I  believe  you  to  be  pa- 
toitly  wrong.  I  am  not  g^ng  to  argue 
about  what  you  said.  But  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  economists  <»  the  left 
and  on  the  right  have  Udd  me  that 
there  is  pkoity  of  blame  to  go  around. 
If  you  wiU  stand  up  and  suggest  that  I 
am  right  then  maybe  we  can  get  cm  to 
talk  about  something  positive." 

To  my  absolute  amanfmmt.  the 
Speaker  atood  up  and  in  his  typical 
Irish  nuuiner  with  a  very  good  de- 
meanor said.  "I  dim't  know  the  Snu- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  that  welL  I  know 
of  hbn.  and  I  agree  with  him.  There  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around."  said  he. 
and  so  we  proceeded  to  talk  about  the 
next  few  years. 

Let  me  teU  you  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  tonii^t  the  next 
few  years.  I  sulanlt  to  the  Senators  on 
this  side,  first  that  we  have  an  cwKtr- 
tunity  to  vote  in  a  budget  resolution. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  made  a  ded- 
sion  to  this  point  that  for  the  most 
ixart  we  want  to  try  to  vote  on  a  reso- 
lution that  is  sumxirted  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  m^elf .  That  is  what  is 
pending. 

I  am  not  going  to  teU  you  a  lot  about 
it  I  WiU  teU  you  a  little  bit  about  it 
but  I  sulHnit  to  you  that  it  is  absolute 
insanity  for  the  VB.  Senate  not  to 
vote  in  a  budget  resolution.  I  know 


what  my  good  friend  from  Arisona 
says,  but  let  me  tell  you  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  budget  process. 
What  Is  wrong  is  that  these  are  ex- 
tremdiy  difficult  economic  times  and 
so  a  budget  resolutitHi  stares  us  in  the 
f aee  with  facts.  It  is  the  facts  we  do 
not  want  to  vote  on  and  so  we  blame  a 
budget  ixocess.  The  facts  are  there. 
This  country  is  going  to  incur  enor- 
mous deficits  for  the  years  1984  and 
1985.  There  are  those  who  would  say 
"We  can  make  a  significant  dent  in 
that  within  this  body  by  getting  51 
votes,  by  cutting  the  budget  cutting 
the  outlays."  I  submit  that  has  been 
tried  and  cannot  occur.  We  have  cut 
the  budget  tremendously  on  the  dis- 
cretionary side  in  the  past.  We  have 
aheady  reformed  social  security— 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  it  is  done- 
sod  there  is  gmeral  consensus  that  de- 
fense is  going  up,  not  down.  It  is  a 
matter  of  how  much. 

So  the  only  issue  remaining  is  that 
recesrion.  a  dramatic  decline  in  infla- 
tion, and  tax  cuts  that  were  thought 
Iqr  both  bodies  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities, to  be  necessary  for  the  long- 
term  vitsJlty  of  this  country,  make  the 
deficits  at  this  point  inevitable. 

My  frtends,  I  tell  you  whether  you 
vote  for  this  one  or  for  that  one,  this 
(me  or  the  Gorton  one,  you  had  better 
vote  tonight  to  report  a  budget  resolu- 
titm.  We  are  going  to  have  chaos  in 
the  UJS.  Congress  without  a  budget 
resolution.  We  are  going  to  have  the 
appropriations  process  in  an  shsolute 
muddle.  I  do  not  say  that  because  Sen- 
atfn*  Hattibld  is  anything  but  the  very 
best  chairman  of  a  significant  and 
powerful  committee  that  will  try  to  do 
right  But  when  the  UJS.  House  sends 
those  bUls  over  and  he  has  to  work  on 
them,  he  is  not  going  to  know  what 
benchmai^  to  use  and  he  is  not  going 
to  know  what  he  is  up  against  down- 
towiL  I  wUl  predict  for  you  that  we 
WiU  get  veto  after  veto  and  a  continu- 
ing resolution  before  we  are  through  if 
we  do  not  have  a  budget  resolution. 
And.  in  the  middle  of  a  recovery,  we 
wiU  have  given  the  American  people  a 
tremendous  example  of  veto  govern- 
ment I  assure  you.  We  wiU  have  not 
one  staigle  mtitiement  change,  I 
assure  you.  There  wiU  be  no  modiflca- 
tiim  of  medicare.  There  wlU  be  no  6- 
month  freeze  on  COLA'S  because 
those  things  are  not  in  the  House 
budget  resolution  and  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it 

So  it  aU  boils  down  to  our  arguing 
for  3  weeks,  as  I  see  it,  over  $1  biUion 
in  outlays  in  defense.  I  say  $1  biUlon 
becai)se  you  only  set  defense  spending 
decisions  for  1  year.  These  are  the  dif- 
ferences we  are  talking  about,  between 
Soiator  GoRTOH's  amendment  and  the 
one  I  offered  here. 

It  comes  down  to  whether  you  want 
to  predict  now— whether  you  can  pre- 
dict now— that  you  wiU  significantly 


help  the  economy  by  increasing  $51 
bOlimi  in  taxes  in  1986. 

And  beUeve  me,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  WaslUngton  and  my  good 
friend  from  Florida,  I  am  merely  ex- 
plaining the  facts,  because  I  want  ev- 
eryone to  understand.  I  am  not  saying 
these  differences  are  deq^erately 
wrong.  I  am  merely  saying  that  these 
are  the  only  significant  dif f ermces— 
$1  biUion  in  mlUtary,  and  whether  you 
want  or  not  you  want  to  order  $51  bU- 
Uon  in  taxes  3  years  from  now  or  not. 

The  resolution  I  sulmilt  says  do  not 
raise  taxes.  And,  I  ronind  the  Senate 
that  raising  taxes  is  the  only  way  any- 
body has  offered  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cits. I  merely  suggest  we  do  not  know 
enough  to  do  that.  We  can  put  that  on 
next  year  or  whenever,  in  due  course 
as  we  see  fit. 

What  you  are  asking  a  budget  proc- 
ess to  do  is  what  Congress  can  never 
do.  You  are  asking  to  vote  on  3  years 
and  look  out  the  3  years  and  vote  in  a 
tax  now  for  3  years  hence.  I  really  do 
not  beUeve  Congress  wiU  ever  do  it  I 
do  not  beUeve  the  President  wiU  ever 
sign  it. 

And  so  what  we  are  here  doing  to- 
night is  defeating  both  propositions 
and  leaving  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  without  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. Incidentally  the  Congress  tried  a 
budget  process  one  other  time  in  its 
life  way  batdi  in  1934  and  the  same 
thing  hi^^penedL  The  committee  proc- 
ess and  the  inabiUty  of  the  body  to 
vote  for  something  caused  it  to  die.  As 
a  result  we  had  no  discipline.  We  had 
no  gtiidelines.  By  contrast,  we  have 
had  some  pretty  good  ones  for  the  last 
8  years.  You  are  going  to  throw  aU 
that  out  of  the  window  here  tonight 
unless  you  are  going  to  vote  this  one 
in  and  let  us  go  to  conference. 

Again,  I  repeat,  the  process  could  be 
improvcKL  Our  distinguished  leader 
wrote  a  guest  column  on  it  and  he  said 
it  ought  to  be  streamlined  and  made 
more  simple.  I  do  not  disagree,  Mr. 
Leader.  Maybe  we  ought  to  do  that. 

But  for  now,  I  submit  to  you— and 
yes  I  have  a  special  interest.  I  wiU 
guarantee  you.  that  I  think  I  under- 
stand, along  with  that  special  interest 
what  this  process  can  do  for  us.  I  also 
understand  what  we  are  going  to  do  if 
we  throw  it  by  the  wasrslde  here  to- 
night over  issues  that  are  precisely 
what  I  have  defined— $1  biUion  in  de- 
fense and  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
vote  in  now  $51  bUUon  in  taxes  in  1986 
or  not. 

That  is  really  the  issue.  Those  first 
years,  I  assure  you,  $2.6  biUion  in 
taxes  versus  $9  blUlon  is  nothing.  It  is 
not  even  relevant  to  the  economics  of 
this  coimtry.  It  is  tough  for  Bob  Dole. 
It  is  easier  to  get  $2.6  bUUon  than  $9 
bilUon.  But  these  differences  have 
nothing  to  do  with  recovery  or  reces- 
sion. I  assure  you  of  that 
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So  I  urte  that  you  each  search  your 
CTtMiffiiintstt  right  now.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  ought  to  be  ihooUng  for  a  to- 
tally partlfTiT'  budget,  but  when  it  boils 
down  to  $S1  billion  in  19M  or  not  It 
irirmn  that  that  is  where  we  are.  A  pre- 
dominanoe  of  ReiMblicani  do  not  want 
to  set  taxes  now  for  19M  and  a  pn- 
dominance  of  Democrats  seem  to  want 
to  do  Just  that.  I  did  not  define  the 
issues  to  create  a  partisan  budget. 
That  is  the  issue.  I  urge  that  we  not 
dHtroy  a  process  over  that  issue.  And 
that  to  an  there  is  in  the  final  analysis. 

Whether  or  not  the  White  House  is 
h^)ed  <x  hurt.  I  submit  to  you  is  irrel- 
evant. If  you  vote  to  kill  this  because 
of  what  they  may  have  done  or  may 
not  have  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
very  real  way.  at  least  fen-  now,  you 
have  done  enctly  what  they  would 
like.  I  am  not  so  sure  they  want  the 
process.  I  have  not  said  that  before 
pubUdy.  But  for  those  who  are  angry 
that  the  President  is  talking  about 
defldU  and  taxes.  I  say  that  if  you 
vote  against,  given  these  small  real  dif- 
ferences in  the  issues  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, you  are  doing  precisely  what, 
at  this  p^t  in  time,  it  scans  that 
they  might  want  to  happoi.  I  submit 
you  will  rue  the  day. 

And  to  my  good  friend  tnm  Arizona, 
we  win  work  together  in  this  body  to 
flx  this  sjnrtem  up.  But  if  this  body 
cannot  muster  51  votes,  because  of 
these  smaU  differences  whatever  the 
wrath  of  the  people,  the  business  com- 
munity, and  tnyaat  else  la.  I  believe 
we  win  have  deserved  it  and  earned  it. 
Whether  a  budget  process  has  real 
impact  on  the  economy.  I  am  not  sure. 
But  I  win  guarantee  you  it  wlU  not  go 
without  any  impact  if  this  body  ag^n 
decides  that  they  cannot  even  muster 
51  votes  for  one  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions which  are  so  easy  to  understand. 

Now  I  have  left  out  of  this  my  pre- 
dictions with  reference  to  expoKli- 
tures.  but  I  wiU  address  that  to  some 
of  my  people  on  this  side  who  are  very 
worried  about  expenditures.  I  will  pre- 
dict for  you  that  the  expenditures  of 
this  country,  with  or  without  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  wiU  be  $15  to  $25  bUlion 
higher  than  this  budget  resolution, 
unless  we  pass  it— and  I  think  that  is 
the  minimum— and  chaos  wiU  follow 
along  with  it. 

If  you  are  worried  about  continuing 
resolutims  because  you  think  this 
process  caused  it.  you  wait  and  see. 
You  win  liave  continuing  resolutions 
without  it  the  likes  of  which  you  have 
not  seen. 

In  the  last  2  years,  they  were  de- 
signed by  the  House.  It  was  a  calculat- 
ed design.  Tou  wiU  not  have  them  as  a 
result  of  that  this  time.  You  wiU  have 
them  as  a  result  of  absolute  and  utter 
confusion  vad  everything  that  goes 
with  it.  And  I  guarantee  you  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  not 
suffer.  We  wiU  suffer.  The  UJS.  Senate 


•nd  the  individual  Members  wiU  suffer 
if  that  is  the  result. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
we  are  ready  to  vote.  I  know  every- 
body is  ready  for  that  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  speaks  very  power- 
fuUy. 

What  I  want  is  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  be  able  to  speak  to  that 
side  of  the  aisles  and  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  this  side  of  the  aisles.  I  want 
us  to  be  able  to  worii  off  of  both  sides, 
not  have  to  get  51  votes  on  that  side  of 
the  aisles. 

We  have  a  chance  to  do  that.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  is  available.  And 
if  this  vote  is  turned  down,  there  is  a 
Senator  that  has  voted  on  the  prevaO- 
ing  side  that  has  already  said  on  our 
side  of  the  aisles  that  he  is  going  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  Qorton  amend- 
ment. That  gives  us  an  oKmrtunity  to 
have  a  budget  that  we  can  aU  say  we 
participated  in  that  was  a  bipartisan 
budget  and  we  would  have  a  chance  to 
go  to  the  House  and  stand  and  fight 
for  that  budget  I  urge  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  any  time  I  have  remaining 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  imtMfi  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
sak  the  Chair  if  an  amendment  Is  now 
in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  in  order. 

AMKHDlIDrr  HO.  13S7 

Mr.  wTCT.mr«  Mr.  President  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Soutor  from  North  Carolina  (Ifr. 
HsLMS)  proposes  an  smendment  numbered 
1287. 

Mr.  HELMS.  BCr.  President  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ot  Uie  lansuace  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  foUowinr 
That  the  Consress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  ooocurrent  resolution  on 
the  budcet  for  fiscal  year  1983  Is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budset  for  fiscal  year  1984  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  foUowlng  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 


May  19, 1983 


van.  October  1. 


October  1.  IMX  October  1. 
1984.  and  October  1. 1985: 

(1)  11w  leooaunended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  f  oUowk 

Fiscal  year  198S:  $808,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $888,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $782,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $880  JOO.000.000. 
and  the  amounU  by  whleb  the  acsregate 
levels    of    Fedena    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  f oHom: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  -$100,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1984:  +$2,800,000,000. 

FIseal  year  1988:  +$8,700,000,000. 
and  tiM  amounts  for  Federal  Insuianoe 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  In- 
surance wttliin  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $88,900,000,000. 

FIseal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $50  JOO.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contrfbutiona  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age.  BurvtvoTB.  and  disability  Insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $148,500,000,000. 

Ftocal  year  1984:  $188,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1908:  $204,400,000,000. 

(2)  Tlie  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $836,810,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $874,970,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $942,780,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,003,980,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  f  (dlows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $789,740,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $813,140,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $872,740,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $923,350,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  wlilch  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
eotnomlc  conditiMis  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $168,640,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $155,140,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $143,540,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,200,000,000. 

(5)  Tlie  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,591,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,788,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,979,800,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  dei)t  should  be  ao- 
cordingly  Increased  are  as  f oUowk 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $207,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $197,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $190,800,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  acUvlty  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1982,  October  1, 1988.  October 
1.  1984.  and  October  1.  1985,  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

<A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$85,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94JMW,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$48,100,000,000. 
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few  loan  guarantee  oonmitmenta. 


lean     oMIgatlons. 


(B)  Hi 
$97,400,000;000. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New      direct 
$48.700,000{000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  cwtnmltmmts. 
$101.000.000.000. 

(b)  Tlie  Congress  lieretay  deteiiaines  and 
declares  Uie  appropriate  levels  of  budget  aa- 
tliorlty  and  Inidget  ootlaya,  and  the  appro- 
priate leveb  of  new  direct  loan  obllgattnns 
and  new  Man  guarantee  eoounftments  for 
fiscal  year*  1983  thnw«h  1908  for  each 
major  functional  categosy  are: 

(1)  National  DefeuH  (060): 
FIseal  ye4r  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutlMB.  $214400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oWigatliiiM.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oomnitmenti,  $0. 
Fiscal  ye«  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$274,000,000,000. 

(B)  OvtUaM.  $243,000,000,000. 

<C)  New4rect  loan  obUgatlan.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ooBunitasents.  $0. 

Fiscal  yesr  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$303.200.00$,000. 

(B)  Outlairs,  $272.800.0004100. 

<C)  New  areet  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  yeas' 1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$334^00,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300.000.000JNW. 

(C)  New  (greet  loan  otaUgatianB,  $0. 

(D)  New  ban  guarantee  oommitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Attain  (160): 
Fiscal  yesr  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,410,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700.000JDOO. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,380,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11.200.0004100. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,30O,O0OJD0O. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14350.000,000. 

(B)  (Xitlays,  $114180,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$114100,0004100. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10400,0004)00. 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14410,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,520,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,600,0004)00. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitments, 
$10400,0004)00. 

(3)  OenerSl  Science,  Space,  and  Tedmolo- 
gy(2S0): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,110,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6430,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$200,000,000. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,380,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loon  obllgaUons. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,660,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,650,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commttmoits,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7460,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7480.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  new  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(4)Biengy(270): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,140,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUrais, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitments, 
$200400.000. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3410,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,690,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$13400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
8200400400. 

FlsGal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,240,000,000. 

(B)  OvUays,  $2,610,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

tA)  New  budget  authority.  $2,880,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,430,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11420,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgaUoos. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      losn      obllgaUons, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11440.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,980,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,780,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$5400.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,440,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,260,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  cranmitments, 
$3400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,070,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$3400.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,880,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $11,790,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,680,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$6400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5410.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,620,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $54150.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUtms, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$330,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loon  obligaUtms, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ctNnmitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  TranspmtaUon  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,120,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,890,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligatkMis, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  cmnmitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24430,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,310,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons, 
$100,000,000. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25460,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,210,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26480,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,020,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  cmnmitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,470,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,110,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(O)   New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,940,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7490.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,380,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 
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(D)  Hew  loan  luarantoe  eommltiBents. 


liM: 

(A)  Hew  biktort  Mitbority.  $0,390,000,000. 

(B)  OutlVt.  $O.S40.000.000. 

(C)  Mtov      direct      kwn      ot>Ug»tk»B, 
$1400.000.000. 

(D)  New  loao   luanntee  ooaunltmenu. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)   ■itiim*«~'.    Trmlnloc.   Employment, 
and  Social  Senrlon  (500): 
Flaeal  Tcar  1003: 

(A)  New  budiet  auttiortty.  $35,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $34,130,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      dizeet      loan      obllgatlona. 


(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1904: 

(A)  Hew  tawket  anthorUy.  $37,730,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $34J00,000.000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obUgatlons. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  Itaw  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0,000,000,000. 

Vtacal  year  1905: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $34,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
^^^0  OOOtOOOa 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0,000,000,000. 

Ptaal  year  1900: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $34,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$000,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$0,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Plscal  year  1903: 

(A)  Hew  bu^et  authority.  $33,590,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  |30.040.000.000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $38,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,030,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$39,000,000. 

(b)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments. 


I  year  1905: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $31,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outtays.  $31,050,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$38,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan   guarantee  com^tments, 
$300,000,000. 

PiM»l  year  1900: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $34,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,400,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$30,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(13)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

U)  Hew  budget  authCMrity.  $41,490,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $47,790,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $55,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $54,370,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligattons.  $0. 

<D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $0X400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $01,470,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1900:  ^ 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $71,190,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $08,040,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (000): 

Fiscal  year  1903:  ^^_^ 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$100,530,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $99,100,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  'new  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$14,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$113410,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $03,000,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$114,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $94,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      oMlgations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  Hew   loan   guarantee  ctmimitments. 
$10400,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  1980: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$118400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $97,740,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligaUcms. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority, 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $107,000,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $177,100,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$311,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300400.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(15)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $32,080,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,050,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  Hew  budget  auUunlty,  $33,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,040,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,870,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligaUrais, 
$000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10400.000.000. 


Fiscal  year  1900:  

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $34470.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,030,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$13400,000,000. 

( 10)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $4,880,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4490.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $5,330,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5410.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $5410.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,330,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obUgatknos.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $5,040,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,130,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $5,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,130,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5430.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  Hew  budget  auth(»lty.  $5480.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5410.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(18)  Goieral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistanoe 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $0,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0400,000.000. 

(C)  Hew      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $8,480,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0490,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligattcms. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1900: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $0,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000.  ^     ^^ 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(19)  Het  Interest  (900): 

Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  Hew  budgH  authority.  $87,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,000,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $95,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $95,300,000,000. 
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(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligatlwis,  $0. 

(D)  Hew  Man  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Flaeal  year  1965: 

(A)  new  budget  authority, 
$103,100.00a000. 

(B)  Outla|s.  $103.100.000400. 

(C)  Hew  dbeet  loan  oMIgattons.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority, 
$104400,00^000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $104400.000400. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obUgatlmw.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(30)  AUowtonoes  (930k 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authortty.  $730,000,000. 

(B)  Outtafs.  $610,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  <<rect  loan  obligatinns.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  Iban  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  Hew  Midget  authority.  $540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $540,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  <irect  loan  obUgaUans.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  yea^  1985: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority,  $1,710,000,000. 

(B)  Outl^  $1400.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  <irect  loan  oNlgattms.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  $3460.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,060,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  Jrect  loan  oMlgations.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  Iban  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(31)  Undtetributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
-$19400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlalrs.  -$10400.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  drect  loan  obUgaUani,  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  yett- 1984: 

(A)  llew  budget  authority, 
-$19,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUan,  -$19490.000,000. 

(C)  Hew  (Ireet  loan  obligatkms.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  ye«  1985: 

(A)  Kew  budget  authority. 
-$30470.000.000. 

(B)  Outlan.  -$30,570,000,000. 

(C)  Hew  (Orect  loan  obligatlona.  $0. 

(D)  Hew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$35,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlagrs.  -$35450.000.000. 

(C)  Hew  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

ISOOHCIUAXIOII 

Sac  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6. 1963.  the 
Senate  oonaBltteeB  named  in  subsoctlons  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  sectian  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  lata'  than 
June  0.  1983.  the  House  committees  named 
in  subeecUons  (g)  through  O)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendaUoos  to  the 
House  Coounlttee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  T»r*f*«m»mJ^iitmm,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bUl  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

smAR  comamss 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
NuUltion,  and  Forestry  shall  repent  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdietian  of  that  com- 
mittee. (A)  to  require  reductions  in  amro- 
prtetions  fpr  programs  authorised  by  that 


Mwm.it±»m  so  as  to  achicve  savings  in  budget 
authortty  and  outlays,  or  (B)  whitdi  provide 
spi»M«"g  authority  as  defined  in  sectiim 
401(cK3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  comblnatinn  thoeof,  as  follows: 
$1443400.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1443.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1482400.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1483,000.000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1427.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1427,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

(eXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
Shan  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdietlon  of  that  committee  which  provide 
i|if»«Mtij  authority  as  defined  in  secticm 
401(cX2XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $850,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,034,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
rwluoe  outlays  by  8X484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
siiall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
riadictian  of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $7,600,000,000  in 
tecal  year  1084;  $5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1965. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  cm  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
wfaidi  provide  spemUng  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258400.000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  hi 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thortty by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Mhaii  rqwrt  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  approiHlations  for  programs  au- 
thorlied  by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
fidtowE  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387400,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1964:  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466400.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1086. 

(f)  The  Senate  (Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdlcticm  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

HOUSS  COMmTTEES 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  rq;>ort  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authOTlaed  by  that  ocmunittee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
ocmbinatlon  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1443.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1433.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1432.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1427.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Coounerce   shall   report   changes   in   laws 


within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538.000400  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  cm  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shsll  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  mending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  PuUic  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  \n  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $308,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1965:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  (m  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductiims  in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1965; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Vetoans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jiulsdlction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  qieiMllng  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  auth<»1ty  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(1X1)  The  House  CcMnmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  wittiin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  qietiding  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077.000.QOO  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  axnmittee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
$5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

mscELiJumous  provisions 
Sbc.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Represmtatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  ammd- 
ment  thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  sllocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
secticm  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recenUy  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sac.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  C^ongress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  m>propriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligaUons  of  the 
FMeral  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
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and  tlMO»,000.000  In  ftaal  ymr  1W4;  off- 
dmet  lo«n  oailQttiw  to  an 
^  to  oeMd  $17JM.0M.0M  In 
■  IMS  and  $1M0«.M0.0M  In  flaeal 
MM;  t*"*  aav  loan  gnanntee  eommlt- 
to    an    aaaoaBt    not    to    exoeed 
)   In   fkeal   year    IMS   and 
)  In  llMal  year  1M4.  It  li  fur- 
tlM  f—  at  the  Ooiwreai  that  the 
and  the  CWmiim  ahould  Umlt 
aaefew  Bank  orldnatloo  of 
iiant«iw1  by  other  Federal 
.,,  to  mjlMM.MO  In  flacal  year 

IMS  and  t»JSMM.aM  in  flecal  year  1M4. 

—  ~ 1"""**^  Bank  iiniiliaeiie  of 

a<  bene  fir  lei  ownerablp  fNon 
.^...^  ._inri«e  to  $llJOt.MOMO  In  flecal 
year  MM  and  $lSJsa.«OMM  Id  ftacal  year 

MM.  K  '■,'"*^"y  ""^  ******  SjSte 

al  Menelea  ahould  be.  to  the  mazlnnim 
extent  poaeible.  reetrieted  to  the  Federal  Fl- 
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S.  <a)  The  Joint  ezplanatary  etate- 
ftM  the  eonferenee  report 
iff.  *Mm raeiiliilliai  ehell  Inrliirtn  an  iMtlmatn* 
,H^f«P*««».   baaed  upon  the  flrat  aection  of 

thfa  nwiliiimn  ae  rrrrir— -~**^  *"  ""^  ™°- 
feicnee  raport.  of  the  appropriate  levda  of 

total  new  direet  loan  obWnttone  •oA  new 
loan  gnanntee  caaainltBMnU  for  flecal  year 
IMS  and  flaeal  year  1M4.  amonc  eMdi  com- 
mtttee  of  the  Houae  of  RcpreaentatlTea  and 
the  nuiMtr  which  haa  Jmladletloo  over  bOli 
and  naolutlaiH  iwwbllut  audi  new  obUsa- 
ttoiH  and  eomBBltmenta. 

(b)  Aa  aooD  aa  practicable  after  this  rc«>- 
latlon  la  agreed  to.  every  oommlttee  of  each 
Howe,  after  mrw^***'*^  with  the  oonunlttee 
or  nrmrf***^*-  of  the  other  Home  to  which 
aD  or  part  of  the  aUocatlwi  baa  been  naade. 
■i»«n  aoMMde  amoag  Ita  mboooimltteea 
the  aDoeattai  of  new  direct  loan  obUgatlonB 
and  new  loan  guarantee  ooaunttmenta  for 
ftaeal  year  IMS  and  flacal  year  1M4.  allocat- 
ed to  It  tai  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
[  the  conference  report  on  thla 


_  .  S.  It  to  the  aeMC  of  the  Coogreoi  that 
the  budgeU  of  Federal  agendea  Initiating 
fMeral  Flnaneliw  Bank  purchaaea  of  certif - 
ieataa  of  beneffclal  ownerahlp  and  orlglna- 
tlOiH  of  guaranteed  loana  ahould  Include  the 
budget  anthortty  and  outlays  resulting  from 

Ihii  liBiisaftlwia  Thr  rnnrmai  rmmi ■*- 

that  the  i  laiimlf twis  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1VT3 
comMw  TTpfi**»*«"''T  leglalatlon  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  Impact  of  such  Federal 
ptnandiw  Bank  traiMoctions  be  Inchided  In 
the  budseU  of  the  Initiating  agendea  begin- 
ntng  with  the  flacal  year  IMS  budget. 

Mr.  -awtMti  Mr.  President,  we  hAve 
heftrd  »  great  deal  of  rhetoric  here  to- 
night  and  «e  wfll  all  go  home  for  the 
llemorlal  Day  holiday  and  talk  about 
how  much  Federal  spending  there  li.  I 
read  the  eUpiringa  from  aU  around  the 
country  and  from  the  Democratic  aide 
and  the  Republican  side  we  will  all  go 
home  wcA  say  we  ought  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Wen.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
chance.  This  moposal  is  very  simple. 
It  would  cut  Federal  spending  10  per- 
cent acroM  thfr-board  in  all  categories 
except  defense,  sodal  security,  and  in- 
terest payments.  It  would  save 
$112,900,000,000  over  the  next  3  years. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric  to- 
night, and  inlor  to  tonight.  alMut  the 
need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 


We  must  balance  the  budget  We  must 
move  in  that  direction.  But  too  many 
of  our  wrileaguM  can  only  see  one  way 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  that  is  by 
littiiiasiiig  taxes.  The  distinguished 
Brnatfir  from  New  Mexico  is  correct 
on  that  point. 

What  I  am  proposing  here  this 
evoiing  is  that  we  go  on  record  with  a 
vote:  that  we  do  not  go  home  and  say. 
"I  believe  we  ought  to  cut  Federal 
spending."  Tou  can  take  the  Comaxs- 
sioiuL  Raooas  and  you  can  show  your 
constituents  that  you  did.  in  fact,  vote 
to  cut  Federal  spending. 

Now.  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
know  by  our  vote  where  we  stand  on 
this  business  of  reducing  Federal 
ipf»fMH"g  without  increasing  taxes. 
This  ammdment  is  based  on  the  same 
economic  assumptions  as  the  leader- 
ship amendment.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  economic  assumptions.  I  think 
they  are  too  pessimistic  because  they 
do  not  take  Into  account  the  effects  on 
economic  growth  and  maintaining  the 
tax  cut.  Sudi  growth  would  increase 
revenues  and  reduce  the  deficit.  But. 
for  the  purposes  of  this  amendment.  I 
accept  the  Budget  Committee's  as- 
sumptions. 
Mr.  HART.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  wsit.M«  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Under     those     assumptions,     this 
amendment    would    cut    10    percent 
across  the  board  in  every  category 
except  national  defense,  social  securi- 
ty, and  debt  Interest.  This  comes  out 
to    a   net    reduction    in    outlays    of 
$37,300,000,000    in    fiscal    year    1984. 
$37,060,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1086.  and 
$38,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986,  for 
a  total  of  $112,980,000,000  In  savings. 
Mr.  HART.  "WOl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEUiS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Is  one-third  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  spent  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  why  is  it  not  In- 
cluded? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Because  I  think  all 
Americans  feel  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  adequate  national  defense. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  the  Senator  is  not 
really  serious  about  reducing  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  w»T.M«  I  am  not  serious  about 
cutting  the  kind  of  Federal  spending 
that  the  Senator  wants  to  cut. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  fnun  Colo- 
rado wants  an  absence  of  hypocrisy  in 
this  body  for  a  change. 

Mr.  »"CT.M«  Regular  order  on  that, 
Mr.  President.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
Senator  If  he  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment,  he  can  do  that.  I  would 
rather  for  him  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment  than  to  stand  up 
and  make  a  political  comment  about 
it.  I  want  you  to  show  your  guts. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back 


Mr.  CHILBS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  SenatOT  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Some- 
thing was  said  a  while  ago  that  indi- 
cates there  was  not  an  adequate  i»«s- 
entatkm  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  propositions  before  the  Senate.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  difference  between 
a  3-year  budget  and  a  2-year  budget. 
Right  now  at  the  present  time,  this 
year.  OMB  projecta  this  year's  deficit 
to  be  $210  billlwi.  That  is  the  rate  we 
are  running  at  the  present  time. 

Under  the  proposition  of  Senator 
DoMBincx.  the  deficit  in  1984  would  be 
another  $189  billion  and  for  1985  an- 
other $184  billion,  giving  a  total  of 
$583  billion  for  3  years.  But  the  key 
point  is  that  in  1986.  which  is  the 
third  year  in  a  3-year  resolution  which 
has  beoi  dropped  out.  the  financial 
markets  and  everybody  else  would 
have  absolutely  no  way  to  gauge  what 
the  deficit  picture  would  locdc  like  in 
1986.  I  can  tell  you  right  now.  you 
cannot  find  anybody  with  any  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets today  in  this  country  who  would 
not  agree  with  the  proposition  that  a 
$587  billion  addition  to  the  deficit  in 
this  year  and  the  next  2  years,  and 
with  absolutely  no  sense  of  what  the 
1986  deficit  is  going  to  look  like,  has 
got  to  drive  up  the  interest  rates.  Driv- 
ing up  the  interest  rates  has  to  start 
shutting  down  this  recovery.  That  is 
the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Oort<m  proposition  for  3  yean  and 
the  Domenid  proposition  for  2  years.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  add  $587 
billion  to  the  Federal  deficit  at  this 
point  with  no  idea  what  the  1986  defi- 
cit would  look  like.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  w»T.M«  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suif f icient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WIRT  .MR  Will  Senator  Domiaci 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
at  the  appropriate  time? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Tes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  take  veterans 
benefits,  function  700.  does  the  Sena- 
tor propose  to  cut  the  veterans  10  per- 
cent from  what  they  presently  have  or 
10  percent  of  what  the  law  allows  for 
the  next  years? 

Mr.  wgTMW  That  will  be  governed 
by  the  Domenid  pn^MSition.  I  know  it 
is  a  tough  vote.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  all  go  home  and  say, 
"We  have  to  cut  Federal  spending  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing." but  when  the  roll  is  called  up 
yonder  we  do  not  vote  that  way.  I  am 
giving  you  a  chance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  gave  you  a 
chance  on  our  earlier  budget.  We  bal- 
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anoe  the  budget  by  1968. 1  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield  back  aU 
time  in  oypoaltion  and  I  yMd  back  the 
time  of  tke  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


On  page  7,  line  10.  reduce  the  amoimt  by 


The  PRESIDING  OPVICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  IM^  The  ques- 
tion is  aa  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  S«iator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  wOl  can  the  rOU. 

The  astfstant  legislative  derk  called 
therolL 

The  redult  wm  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  59.  m  follows: 

OtollcaU  Vote  Na  104  Leg.] 
TEA8-41 


Abdnor 

Benin 

MnoB 

Arautnms 

Hetani 

neader 

Bentaen 

Huddlestaa 

Progonire 

Doffcn 

HumDhrey 

Pnror 

Denton 

Jepaen 

Qua^ 

Dole 

Johnatoa 
Kaaten 

omT 

Bsflo 

Lazalt 

BlIUIBB 

Oaxn 

Lons 

■mnmand 

Ooldwmter 

\fnf%T 

Towar 

OnMler 

Matthijlr 

WaUop 

Hatch 

MeCluic 

wiMon 

BawUn 

MuikomU 

ZoflBiky 

Heeht 

Nlektea 
NAT8-M 

AndrevB 

Damenld 

Bdker 

Dunntarter 

Ifttdidl 

Beucua 

Badeton 

Mornihan 

Biden 

Ford 

Fadnrood 

Olenn 

Pdl 

Boechwtts 

Oorton 

Percy 

Bradler 

Hart 

Bandoiph 

Bunpcn 

Hatfield 

Ble^ 

Burcbek 

Heins 

BoOi 

Byrd 

Holllnsi 

nailwiiia 

Chmfee 

Inouye 

BaaKt 

Chile* 

Jaekaoo 

■lm|i««»» 

Cochran 

ITiiarliaimi 

apeetw 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranaton 

T^Ht^llP^H 

Stennii 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

TriUe 

Danforth 

Ijevln 

Ttangaa 

DeCondni 

M«tKI^« 

Wainer 

Dixon 

WHeker 

Dodd 

Melcher 

So  amendment  No.  1287  was  reject- 

ed. 

AMBIfDIIKHT  BO.  1SS8 
(Purpose:  To  transfer  $80  million  from  func- 
tion 150,  Inteniatlonal  Affairs,  to  function 
300,  Environment  and  Matural  Reaouroea. 
for  the  SOD  uuuaervatkm  program) 

Mr.  MEtiCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ftom  Montana  is  reeognixed. 

Mr.  lifltax:HER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  ltd  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  frcxn  Montana  (Mr.  Mil- 
caxB)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1388. 

BCr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  7,  line  0,  reduce  the  amount  by 
gUOmimon. 

On  po«e  10,  line  14,  Increase  the  amount 
by  $80  maiioD. 

On  page  10,  line  13,  increase  the  amount 
by  $180  million. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Rah- 
DOLPH  and  Prbsslxb.  I  offer  this 
amendmmt.  which  I  had  offered  earli- 
er in  a  larger  amount.  This  amend- 
ment w(nild  transfer  $89  million  frcmi 
function  150,  foreioi  aid.  to  function 
300  for  son  conservation. 

The  previous  amendmoit  was  for 
$100  mnilon.  This  amendment  is  not 
an  add-on.  It  is  a  simple  transfer. 

There  is  a  need  for  son  conservation 
work.  "There  is  an  unmet  needL  It  has 
been  described  that  in  function  300 
there  has  been  an  adjustment  for  in- 
flation and  that  the  amount  that  is 
caUed  for  in  the  budget  is  the  ssme  as 
last  year  with  the  added  adjustment 
forinflatton. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wm  be  in  order.  Conversation 
should  move  to  the  doakrooms. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  real  unmet  need  in  soU  <»nserva- 
tion  work.  It  has  been  on  a  declining 
basis  over  the  past  10  years  in  terms  of 
real  dollars.  We  are  doing  wproxi- 
matdy  one-half  of  what  we  were  doing 
10  years  ago  in  soU  conservation  work. 
We  cannot  afford  that,  because  the 
land  resources  of  this  caxuxXxy  are  the 
key  to  its  underlying  strength,  so  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  pay  atten- 
timtothis. 

Now.  what  about  the  other  side  of  It, 
the  transfer  from  foreign  aidL  Foreign 
aid  has  been  greaUy  increased  since 
1979.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in 
terms  of  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  real 
doUais  it  has  been  increased  about  70 
percent  Clearly,  $89  million  can  be 
spared  out  of  foreign  aid,  but  there  is 
yet  another  reason  to  consider  this 
amendment  in  conjunction  with  for- 
eign al(L  One  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  at  least  in  my 
Judgment,  is  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. PubUc  Law  480.  Food  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  aUows  us  to 
have  the  cvMd>ility  of  providing 

Mr.  EZON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Smate  is  not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wlU  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may 
proceed.      

Mr.  MELCHER.  Our  capability  to 
have  food  for  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors abroad  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  oiu*  soU  base.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  reverse  the 
downward  trend  that,  unfortunately, 
we  have  been  going  through  for  the 
past  10  years.  It  does  not  satisfy  our 
purpose    to   say   we   have   increased 


Functicm  300.  That  is  where  son  am- 
servation  is.  It  simply  has  not  kept  up. 
It  must  be  kept  up.  The  (nurent 
budget  does  not  allow  that. 

BCr.  RANDOLPH.  WiU  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  wUl  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  a  coqMnsor,  my  great 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Ramdolph. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
underscore  the  argument  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbl- 
CHEB).  I  recaU  again  the  New  Deal, 
when  the  SoU  Conservation  Service 
was  created.  It  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  FrankUn  Roosevelt  on  ^ril 
27,  1935.  We  beUeved  then,  as  we  do 
now,  in  the  value  of  the  soU  in  this 
country,  and  the  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  our  people.  Our  amendment  is 
a  realistic  answer  to  the  dedining 
quaUty  and  volume  of  farm  products. 
Foreign  aid  is  excessive  as  soU  erosion 
is  on  the  increase.  SoU  erosion  contin- 
ues to  deteriorate  our  soiL 

There  are  no  additional  funds  re- 
quested. The  foreign  aid  would  be  re- 
duced by  $89,000,000.  It  would  be 
transferred  to  the  soU  conservatitm 
function. 

BCr.  ICELCHER.  I  think  my  friend. 

Mr.  DOMENKH.  I  yield  back  time  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DOBCENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suf f ident  second?  There  is  a 
suf f ident  seconcL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  Melcher  amendment.  The 
derk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  bUl  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

The  resiUt  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  43,  as  f  oUows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  105  Leg.] 
YEAS-57 


Hart 

Fadnrood 

Baker 

Hatch 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

BOBChwitz 

Hecht 

Roth 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Inouye 

Sartianes 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Simpoon 

Danfortb 

Specter 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenid 

Lugar 

Tower 

Durenberger 

MattiiM 

Trible 

Oam 

Mataunaga 

Tiongas 

Glenn 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

Metaenbaum 

Warner 

Oorton 

Moynlhan 

Weicker 

Oraaslejr 

Minkowski 

Wilson 
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NAT8-4S 


HcfUD 


Lrrtai 
Loiw 
MeClure 


ZoriiHky 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Mbl- 
s    •mendment    (No.    1388) 
to. 


mo.  iss* 

Mr.  w"-!***  Mr.  Preddent.  I  send 
•n  •meDdment  to  the  desk  and  uk  for 

Its  tmmedtete  oomldermttoa. 

The  PRKODINO   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Tbe  Btiwtnr  from  North  CuoUna  (Mr. 
Hbjb)  pfoiMww  an  amendment  numbered 
13M. 

At  tbe  end  of  tbe  pendinc  amendment  add 
tbe  foDowtair  ^^ 

Motwttbatandbic  any  otbCT  provlaion  oi 
thta  naotatlan  tbe  funetkmal  totals  for  all 
fimettoiM  nve  aodal  aecurlty  and  defense 
are  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  Tbe  function 
tor  defense  ataall  be  reduced  by  W  of  1  per 
centum. 


Mr.  TPCT.MH  Mr.  President,  this  is 
merely  a  $80  billion  savings  for  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sailor  yield  to  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  HELMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  have  Just  a  moment,  could  I  Inquire 
if  the  Senators  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  would  give  me  some  indication  of 
how  many  amendments  there  are  yet 
to  be  dealt  with? 

I  believe  there  are  probably  15  or  18 
minutes  of  total  time  remaining. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  the 
amount  of  time? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Fifteen  minutes  re- 
maining of  total  time  for  debate  on 
the  resolution.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  limit  the  number  of  amendments 
that  can  be  offered.  It  simply  limits 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  than. 

Maybe  it  Is  asking  too  much.  But 
could  Members  who  have  amendments 
beyond  the  ameaodment  now  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina indtratf  as  much  so  we  have  some 
idea  how  to  plan  the  remainder  of  the 
evening? 

The  Senator  from  New  Toik  has 
two.  Will  they  require  the  yeas  and 
nays,  may  I  ask? 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  They  could  be  ac- 
cepted. [Laughter]. 

Mr.   BAKER.   AU   rSgtit.   I   assume 
then  they  will  require  roUcall  votes. 
Mr.  HEFUN.  I  may  have  <me. 
Mr.  BAKER.  One  from  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 
Are  there  other  Senators? 
Ai  far  as  I  can  tell  then,  there  are 
four  more,  one  from  the  Soiator  from 
Kanirf    perhaps— between    two    and 
four  more  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
finish  this  resolution  tonight  and  we 
will  be  here  for  a  while  then. 

So  I  strcmgly  urge  than  to  make 
their  plans  to  stay  close  by  the  Cham- 
ber. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fran  North  Carolina  yield 
tot  a  series  of  questions? 
Mr.  "»T.MR  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  What  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment? 

Mr.  jimMft.  It  is  a  5-percent  across- 
the-board  reductitNi  in  mending  from 
the  Domenid  proposal,  save  for  social 
security  and  defense.  The  function  of 
defmse  shall  be  reduced  by  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  earlier 
one  except  it  is  a  5-percent  reduction. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  this  mean  that 
would  be  a  5-percent  cut  in  drug  en- 
forcement administration? 

Mr.  w«T.M«  It  Involves  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. You  can  list  all  of  the  emotional 
things  you  want,  but  the  point  is  if  we 
do  not  cut  Federal  qDending,  we  are 
not  going  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  that  cuts  the  agricultural 
function  Include  tobacco  research? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  Tobac- 
co research  is  included  in  the  agricul- 
tural  function. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  And  the  administra- 
Ucni  of  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  a  no  cost  pro- 
gram, I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  No,  the  administra- 
tion is  not.  The  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  wiCT.M«  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  cut  tobacco  or  anything  in  his 
State,  fine.  I  am  simply  saying  to  the 
Senator  I  propose  to  cut  across  the 
board  5  percent. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Is  the  Senator's 
amendment  drawn  so  that  it  is  a  5-per- 
cent cut  in  the  agricultural  function? 
Mr.  HEUiS.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  a  cut  in  the  administration  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  program? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  necessarily.  The 
Senator  has  to  undentand  how  these 
programs  work.  I  am  saying  for  the  ag- 


ricultural department,  yea.  I  am  saying 
for  the  DQwrtment  of  Transportation, 
yes.  I  am  saying  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, yes.  But  specific  programs  to  be 
cut  would  be  idoitifled  later. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  »""■»*«    The  Senator  is  wel- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  bade  my 
time  in  oppodtlon. 

Mr.  »™t.m«  I  yield  bade  my  time.  I 
ask  f  (H-  the  yeas  and  nays.    

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  derk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  rolL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jcpssif ).  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  change  their 
votes? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  106  Leg.] 


AbdDor 

AniMtraac 

Bentwn 

Borcn 

DcConcinl 

Denton 

Dole 

Domcnlci 


ti:as-45 

Hetmi 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Jotaiwton 


Prazmire 

Prjror 

Quayte 

Roth 

RiMtanan 


Bxon 

Oarn 

Oraadey 

Batch 

HawUni 

Hecht 


AndrevB 


Baucui 
BMen 


I^xalt 

Lone 

Luaar 

Matttmty 

Moaure 

IfurkowUi 

NIeklea 

Nunn 

Percy 

NATB-65 

Durcnbeiser 

BacIetoD 

Pord 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Oortoo 

Hart 

HaUield 

HefUn 

Hdns 

HolHnai 

Huddlcatan 

Inouye 

Jackaon 


Stevem 

Symins 

Thurmoad 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

WUaon 

Zorbaky 


IMeher 

ICetaenhauni 

MltdieU 

Moynihan 

Packwood 

PeU 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarttane* 


Specter 
8tanord 


Lautenbert 

Leahy 

Levtn 


Tower 

TWoga* 

Welcker 


Boaehwtts 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

CbUee 

Cochran 

Oohca 

CramtoD 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dodd 

So  Mr.  HsLits'  amendment  (No. 
1289)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

BIr.  DOMENICL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  BCr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  natKEtncl.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 
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The  FRESmiNa  OFFICER.  They 
have. 


VOTE  ON  AMENDMBNT  NO.  1388 
The   PRESIDINO  UFFlCUt.   The 
question  ig  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senator  tram  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMEinci).  TlM  yeu  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  derk  will 
call  the  rolL 
The  legidative  derk  called  the  roIL 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  4S. 
nays  57,  aA  follows: 

[R«ilcall  Vote  No.  Wl  Led 
TKA8-a 

Onwiry 

Hatch 

Hawktaw 
BoeAwtta  Hedit 

Cochran 
Coben 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenid 
DurenueiBcr 
Oara 

Ooldwater 
Gorton 


Anutrona 


MeClure 
Murfcowau 

Pcicy 
PrMiler 

NAT8-«7 


Andrew! 
BaiKue 
Bentaen 
Biden 


Olenn 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Benin 


BOfCD 

BndleT 

Bumpen 

Burdtek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chilca 

Cranston 

DeCondnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

BailftTT' 


Hu 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

JaekaoB 

Johnston 

Kennedy 


Levtai 
Look 


Bxoo  . 

So  Mr.  iDoimnci's  amendment  (No. 
1288)  was!  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PlWSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  resolution? 

The  PRiaSIDINO  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddent.  it  is  10 
pjn.,  almost  It  is  essential,  in  my  view, 
that  we  pass  a  budget  resolution.  I 
have  a  Strong  preference  about  the 
type  of  budget  resolution  we  pass. 
This  surdy  must  be  obvious  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  ddes.  But  I  also  have  a 
commitment  made  in  public  on  this 
noor  and  privately,  to  a  number  of 
Senators.  Induding  the  two  managers 
of  this  legisUtiim.  that  if  I  could  posd- 
bly  do  it.  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  budget  resolution.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senate  is  going  to  do 
that.  BCr.  Preddent.  I  do  not  know 
what  course  we  are  going  to  follow. 
There  are  several  things  we  could  do. 

We  could  send  this  resolution  bat^ 
to  committee  on  another  motion  to  re- 


Biden 


BoaiAwtta 

Bradley 

BunUck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChOea 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Craniton 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Bacleton 


Abdnor 

Arastronc 

Baueus 

Boren 

Bumpen 

DeCondni 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenid 

Durmberver 


Bxon 
Gam 

Ofddwater 
Oraadey 


fi^ewmtt  with  instructions  to  report 
back  within  a  very  brief  period  of 
time.  I  have  explored  that  possibility  Andrewi 
with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  Baker 
minority  member.  We  could  go 
throuiAi  a  series  of  other  amendments, 
and.  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
only  11  minutes  of  debate  remaining, 
there  is  no  limitatitm  <m  the  number 
of  amendments  that  could  be  offered. 
Or  we  could  go  forward  with  a  motion 
to  reomsider  the  GorUm  amendment, 
irtilch  was  rejected. 

I  did  not  support  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  sun>ort  the  Gorton 
amendmoit  But  I  am  committed  to 
see  that  the  Senate  has  an  oKwrtuni- 
ty  to  express  its  preference  and  to  pass 
a  reaolttticm.  Therefore,  Mr.  Preddent, 
I  move  to  reoondder  the  vote  by  which 
the  Gorton  amcaidmoit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Preddent,  can  we 
get  a  10-minute  rollcall? 

Mr.  CHILBB.  No,  Mr.  Preddent,  we 
are  going  to  voice  vote. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  even  better. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
queBti<m  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays,  Mr.  President.         

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
thoe  a  suf fident  second? 
There  is  not  a  suff Ident  second. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddent,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Icbdio  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  najrs.  I  think  he 
is  entiUed  to  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  urge 

Senators 

Mr.  LONG.  li«r.  Preddent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  suggest 
we  not  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Gorton    amendment.    You    are    just 

trying  to  podtion  yourself 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddent,  this 
matter  Is  one  of  extraordinary  send- 
tivlty.  I  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  I  am 
determined  that  everyone  here  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
preference. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  do  not  think  we  need  a  roll- 
call,  but  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

wants  it.  he  should  have  it.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  that  there  was  a 
suff  ident  second. 
Is  the  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  bade  my 
time. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er. 
The  deiiE  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
therolL 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


OtoUcall  Vote  No.  108  Led 
TEA8-55 

Pord 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Hart 

Hatfield 


Hu 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Kennedy 
lAutenberi 
Leahy 
Levin 


Mataunaca 
Metaw^haiim 
mtcheU 
Ifoyniban 

NAT8-4S 

Hatdi 


Hecht 
Heflin 

Hollinas 
Humphrey 
Jepaen 
Jobnaton 


Weieker 


Murkow*i 

Nieklea 

Nunn 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 


Lone 
Lucar 
IfaWnfly 
MbClure 


"Tower 

■rrible 

Wallop 

Warner 

WOaon 

Zorlmky 


So  the  motion  to  recondder  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  (No.  1285) 
was  rejected  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  amendment 
opoi  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

AMKHintBHT  HO.  1S»0 

(Purpose:  To  reviae  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  set  forth  the  budget 
for  fiscal  years  1984. 1985.  and  1988) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  condderation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  dertc  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from' Kansas  (Mr.  Doue)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1290. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  languace  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
That  the  C^ongress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  revised, 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  established, 
and  the  impropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  «>- 
propriate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1, 1982,  October  1. 1983.  October  1. 
1984,  and  October  1. 1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $606,200,000,000. 
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be  In- 


I  year  IMt:  9flW.10t.OM.000. 

I  jTMT  1000:  •100.000.000.000. 

I  yMT  loot:  $031,000,000,000. 
mm!  Um  wp*-™**  by  which  the 

o(  Fsdenl  nvenaee  Bboald 

lareMfoilovK 
Ftaal  yew  1000:  -$100,000,000. 
FlHtf  imt  1004:  $30^00.000.000. 
Vtaeal  yev  1000:  $40,100,000,000. 
Itaeal  yew  1000:  $00,000,000,000. 
(3)  TlM  imrnprlate  levele  of  total 
budiet  MittaOTtty  are  M  foQowK 
Vtaol  yev  1003:  $0OOJ0O.0OO.OOO. 
Ftaal  yew  1004:  $030,500,000,000. 
Ftaeal  yew  1000:  $000,000,000,000. 
Vtaal  yew  1000:  $1,000,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  ipprapftete  lerde  of  total  bodget 
ootkiyi  are  as  foDovK 

Ftaal  yew  1003:  $014,700,000,000. 
Ftaeal  yew  1004:  $003,500,000,000. 
Vtaeal  yew  1000:  $013,000,000,000. 
VInal  yew  1000:  $007,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  aiaaiinta  of  the  deflctta  in  the 
bodcK  whWi  are  apittiirtate  In  the  llcht  of 
fCTtHffMio  TPfMlttiaM  and  all  other  relevant 
faetofa  are  aa  f oOovK 

FlMal  yew  1003:  $30e»0,000.000. 
1  yew  1004:  $174,400,000,000. 
I  yew  1000:  $140,700,000,000. 
1  yew  1000:  $130,000,000,000. 

(5>  The  appropriate  levela  of  the  public 
debt  are  aa  foUovi: 

Ftaal  yew  1003:  $1400^00.000.000. 

Ftoeal  yew  1004:  $1,007,450,000,000. 

Vtaori  yew  1000:  $1  J04.000.000.000. 

Vtaeal  yew  1000:  $1  JOS.7SO.000.000. 
and  the  amounta  by  whldi  the  temporary 
■tatutoty  Umttaon  such  debt  abould  be  ac- 
f^?f«Miniy  liMiiaerirt  are  aa  f oUowa: 

Vtaeal  yew  1003:  $00,000,000,000. 

Vtaod  yew  lOOC-  $310J50.000.000. 

Ptaeal  yew  1000:  $100J50.000.000. 

Vtacal  yew  1000:  $100,750,000,000. 

(0)  The  appropriate  levda  of  total  Federal 
credit  acUvtty  f w  the  final  yean  beginning 
on  October  1. 1003.  October  1. 1903.  October 
1.  1004.  and  October  1.  1905.  are  aa  foUowK 

Flacal  yew  1003: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa. 
$53J0OJ0O.00O. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $04J00 J0O.000. 

(C)  New  aeooDdary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  $00jfl0.000.000. 

Ftaeal  yew  1904: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa. 
$49.400JOO.OOO. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $OOJflO J00.000. 

(C)  New  aecoodary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  OOOJSO.OOO.OOO. 

FiM»l  yew  1905: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatkms. 
$47,450,000,000. 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $103J60.000.000. 

(C)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $OOJ50.000.000. 

Flacal  yew  1000: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$40,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ctxiunit- 
menta.  $107,000,000,000. 

(O  New  aeoandary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  $OOJ50.000.000. 

(b)  The  Ooocreaa  hereby  determlnea  and 
declaiea  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate leveia  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU  for  flacal  years  1903  through  1900  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  Natfcnal  Defense  (090): 


authority. 


Flacal  year  1003: 

(A)  New  budget 
$a45JO0.0O0J0O. 

(B)  Outiaya.  $314,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgattona.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  $0. 

(S)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  yew  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority 
$303J50.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $336,400,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  $0 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.$0. 

Flacal  yew  1905: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$39O.3M.0OO.0OO. 
(B>  Outiaya.  $35OJOO.O0O.00O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
maita.$0. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.$0. 
Flacal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$317JOO,000,000. 

(B)  Outiaya.  $304,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  onn- 
mitments,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Flacal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outiaya.  $11JOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $0,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $0. 

Flacal  yew  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10J60.000.000. 

(B)  Outiaya.  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1X100,000,000. 

(D)  New  ivlmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10JSO.0O0.0OO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta,  $0. 

Flacal  yew  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.$0. 

Fiscal  yew  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10J90,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,960,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  Oeneral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  yew  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  yew  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $SJ50,000.000. 

(B)  Outiaya,  $OJ50.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$60,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ftaal  year  1005: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $OJ0O.O0O.00O. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta,$0. 

(E)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $0. 

Ftaal  yew  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outiaya.  $SJ0O.00O,00O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmaita.$0. 

(4)  Boergy  (270): 
Ftaal  yew  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $150,000,000. 

(E)  New  seomdary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  $0. 

Ftaal  yew  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4JOO,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menta.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ftaal  yew  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12J50.000.000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  yew  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,000,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  l(An  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Ftaal  yew  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
maits,$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Ftaal  yew  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$60,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ftaal  yew  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,060,000,000. 


loan      obUgatkna, 


(B)  Outlaia,  $12J50.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  goaiantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenU.$0. 

Ftaal  yew  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlayb.  $12.000.000JOO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatioos. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta.$0. 

(■)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmenta,  $0. 
(0)Acrleuture(3S0): 
Ftaal  yea«  1003: 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $22J00 J00,000. 

(B)  Outlai*.  $32.1O0J0OJ0O. 

(C)  New      direct      km      obUgatlans. 
$17J50.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ooramlt- 
menta.  $5 J50.000 JOO. 

(B)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.$0. 
Ftaal  yew  1004: 

(A)  New  badget  authortty.  $14J80 J0O.O0O. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $14,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      oMIgationa, 
$14,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primwy  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta.  $4J0$ JOO.OOO. 

(E)  New  acondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $(L 

Ftaal  year  1005: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13J5O,O0OJO0. 

(C)  New     direct      loan      obllgationa, 
$12JOO,O0O.a0O. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ooomilt- 
ments.  $4,369,000,000. 

(E)  New  Bcondary  loan  guarantor  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ftaal  yew  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14.1O0JO0.O0O. 

(B)  OutlayO.  $14,050,000,000. 

(C)  New     direct      loan      obllgationa, 
$12,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
moits.  $4J50,000.000. 

(E)  New  srcondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmenta,  $0L 

(7)  Commetoe  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Ftaal  year  1003: 

(A)  New  bildget  authority.  $5  JOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New     direct      loan      obMgatlons. 
$7,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta,  $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $tt.250.000.000. 

Fiscal  yew  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $2,300,000,000. 

(C)  New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $48,790,000,000. 

(E)  New  saocmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $«BJ50.000.000. 

Ftaal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $OJ50.000.000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
ments.  $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  sectmdary  loan  guarantee  con- 
saitments,  $flB.250,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  auUiority.  $8,460,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  -$350,000,000. 


(O  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$5,800  JOOiOOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
maota.  $48,700,000,000. 

(■)  New  aeoandary  loan  guarantee  omn- 
mltaaenta.  $88J50.000.000. 

(8)  Ttaofvoitatton  (400): 
Ftaal  yew  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30OJ00JO0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ctunmlt- 
menta.  $1,060,000,000. 
(■)  New  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 
yew  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28 J00,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100.000J00. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $550,000,000. 

(B)  New  semndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltnwmta.  $0. 
Ftaal  yew  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authCH^ty.  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100JOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $300,000,000. 

(■)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttmenta.$0. 
Ftaal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $300,000,000. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mttmente.$0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

Ftaal  yew  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3J60.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Ftaal  yew  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,260,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,860,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $2,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmentB.$0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1J00,000,000. 

(D)  New  i»lmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $0,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,760,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Ftaal  yew  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta,  $6  JOO.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,160,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$660,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,860,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Ftaal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32J00,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  yew  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83  J60,000,000. 

(C)  "New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $260,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $98,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  OHnmit- 
ments,  $250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  yew  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$104J00,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $106,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loon  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  yew  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$117,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  yew  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$309,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $278,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,650,000,000. 
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(■)  New 
mttacnta,  to. 

VtaCBl  fMir  IMC 

(A)         Hew  budcet  sutliority. 

$31«.M«.0MJM0. 

(B>  Outtva.  $384,700,000,000. 

(C)  Kev  diraet  k«n  oidlgaUonB. 
$1 000,000,000. 

<D)  Mew  prtBiffT  Vma  guumntee  commlt- 
menta.  914.100,000.000. 

(■)  New  aeeanduT  loan  (uarantee  com- 
intUDentt,|0. 

Ftaal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
tSSSBTtOaOOOkOOO* 

(B)  OutlayB.  9390J00.000.000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
9780.000.000. 

(D)  New  prtananr  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menta.  919,800.000.000. 

(■)  New  aeooDdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttaenta.  90. 
Flaeal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  iNidget  autbortty. 
9384.050.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  9313JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
9500.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  918.190.000.000. 

(B)  New  aeooodary  loan  guarantee  com- 
rattments.90. 
(13)  VeteiaiH  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 
Ftaal  year  1903: 
<A)  New  budget  authority.  934.850.000.000. 

(B)  Outlayi.  934J50.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
9980.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 98.000.000.000. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Ftaal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  938.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  938  J50.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. |Bt.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cam- 
mitraents.90. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  938.400.000.000. 

(B>  Outlays.  938.000.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
9880.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 910JOO.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  937.000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  938  JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
STOO  000l000> 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 913J0O.000.0O0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cmn- 
mltments.  90. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (790): 
Ftoealyear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95,100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  95.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95.600.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  95  JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 
FlKal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  98J50.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  98JOO,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 90. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 90. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  98.480.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  98,480.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
maits.90. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

(15)  General  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95J50.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  95.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95 JOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  98.080.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  98.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  98.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  98,300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  98.380.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  wecaoOaiy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

(18)  General   Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  97.550.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  98.700.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
9380.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  97.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  97.800.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
9350.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  97,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  97.500.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
9300.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  97,800.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  97,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
9300.000.000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments.  90. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Flaeal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  987  JOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  987  JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  998.180.000.000., 

(B)  Outlays.  988.150.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
9103.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  9103.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
9105.860.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  9105.850.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commttp 
ments.90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

(18)  Allowances  (030): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95,700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  93.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 90. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  91.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  91.380.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 90. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  93.500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  93.850.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  93.850.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  94.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-918.050.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -918.050.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 
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authority. 


(A)  New  budget 
-917J8O.00p.OOO. 

(B)  OuttiSs,  -917 J5O.O0OJ0O. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgafhins.  90. 

(D)  New  ^Imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 90. 

(E)  New  teoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 90. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-918,780,000,000. 
(B>OuUafs,  -918,760,000,000. 

(C)  New  Orect  loan  obligations.  90. 

(D)  New  irimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 90. 

(E)  New  secondsry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 90. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New         budget         authority. 
-933,580.0a>.000. 

(B)  Out&i^  -93SJ60J00J00. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oMIgwtWia,  90. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 90. 

(E)  ^enf  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 10. 

KBUUaCUIATiail 

8k.  3.  da)  The  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
change  spebding  In  amounts  suf fletent  to 
decrease  bOdget  authority  by  98eU00J00 
and  outlay*  by  9680.000  JOO  In  flaeal  year 
1984:  furtUer  the  Ooogress  finds  that  to 
attain  the  policy  of  this  resolution  in  future 
fiscal  yetrs  requires  decreases  of 
9848.O0O.OO0  in  budget  authority  and 
9845.000J09  in  outlays  In  flaeal  year  1988; 
and  requlits  decreases  of  9814.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  9813.000,000  In  out- 
lays in  flsaO  year  1008. 

(b)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shsll  report  dianges  In  law 
within  the  |urlsdlctian  of  that  committee  to 
change  mcBdlng  in  amounts  suffident  to 
decrease  budget  authority  by  94.000.000  and 
outlays  by  $4,000,000  In  flaeal  year  1904:  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
poUcy  of  this  resfdutlon  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  td  94.000J00  in 
budget  authority  and  94JOO.0OO  In  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  requires  decreases  of 
94.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
94.000.000  tti  outlays  In  flaeal  year  1908. 

(c)  The  Souse  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
JurisdicUon  of  that  committee  to  change 
spending  la  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  90  and  outlays  by 
93.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  further  the 
Congreas  f^uls  that  to  attain  the  policy  of 
this  reaoiaUon  in  future  flMal  years  re- 
quires decseasM  of  90  In  budget  authority 
and  94.000  JOO  in  outlays  In  flaeal  year  1988; 
and  requires  decreases  of  90  tan  budget  au- 
thority anO  98,000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(d)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClTll  service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  JurisdicUan  of  that  committee  to 
change  tpf~**"g  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
decrease  bodget  authority  by  91,084.000,000 
and  outlay*  by  91  J47.000.000  In  fiscal  year 
1984:  further  the  Congrem  finds  that  to 
attain  the  policy  of  this  resolutiaa  in  future 
fiscal  y«rs  requires  decreasea  of 
91.833.000.100  in  budget  authority  and 
98.088.000.100  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988; 
and  requlite  decreases  oi  93J18,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  93  J34.000.000  In  out- 
lays In  ftocol  year  1988. 

(e)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  \n  law  within  the 
jurisdicUoa  of  that  committee  to  change 


in  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  autbortty  by  9139J0O.O0O  and  out- 
lays by  9387.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  this  resolutton  in  future  fiscal 
yeaia  requires  decreaaes  of  9886,000  JOO  in 
bndgwt  authority  and  9468,000.000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1985;  and  requires  de- 
creaaes of  9544.000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shaD  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jurladietion  of  that  committee  to  change 
ilft^yMi^  In  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  9318.000.000  and  out- 
lays by  $314,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  fur- 
ther the  Congreas  finds  that  to  attain  the 
poUey  of  thto  resotutkm  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  of  $336,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $334,000,000  in  out- 
lay* in  fiscal  year  1085;  and  requires  de- 
creasea of  9341.000.000  m  budget  authority 
and  9338,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscsl  year 
1908. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MJwf  shaU  noaxi  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  Increase  revenues  by  930.000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984:  further  the  Congress  finds 
that  to  attain  ttie  policy  goals  of  this  resolu- 
tion In  future  years  revenues  should  be  in- 
oeaaed  by  940.000,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $50,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6. 1083.  the 
committees  named  in  section  3(a)-(f)  shaU 
submit  their  reconunendaU<His  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  except  for  those 
oommlttees  exempt  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  sectiim.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendatiaas,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
ShaD  report  to  the  House  a  reconcillaUon 
bOl  incorporating  all  such  reocmmiendattons 
without  any  substanUve  revision. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
coounittee  named  in  secU(m  3(a)-(f)  which 
r^Mrts  to  the  House  by  June  1,  1983.  legis- 
latioo  pursuant  to  the  committee's  reconcili- 
ation instructions. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shaD  report  its  rectxnmendaUons  to  the 
House  not  lata'  than  June  1.  1083.  If  the 
changes  in  laws  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(g)  contain  changes  involv- 
ing the  ImposiUon  of  new  or  expanded  taxes 
to  directly  finance  programs  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Houae  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  inland 
waterways  at  &eep  draft  ports)  or  the  impo- 
slUon  of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  an  v>propriate  referral 
pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  should  be  considered. 

mscBXAinovs  frovisiohs 
Sk.  4.  No  bUl  or  resolution  providing  new 
discretkmary  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  or  new  spemUng  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
irtiidi  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
such  new  discretionary  budget  authority  or 
new  voMUng  authority  made  pursuant  to 
section  303(a)  of  such  Act  shall  be  enrolled 
untH  aftor  the  Ccmgress  has  ctHnpleted 
action  <m  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  such  Act  or  until  October  1, 
1983.  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sw.  6.  (a)  If  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1. 1983,  on  the  concurrent 
resolutiim  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 


ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  the  1984  fiscal  year,  then  this  con- 
current resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
concurrent  resolution  required  to  be  report- 
ed under  section  310(a)  of  such  Act.  for  the 
purposes  of  sectfam  311  of  such  Act:  ProvUl- 
ed,  however.  That  If  Congress  has  not  com- 
pleted action  by  such  date  on  the  concur- 
rmt  resolution  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(a)  of  such  Act  for  the 
1984  fiscal  year  the  Committee  an  the 
Budget  may  repent  to  the  House  a  House  or 
concurrent  resoluU<m  which  only  revises, 
for  purposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act.  the 
levds  of  total  budget  outlays,  budget  au- 
thcoity.  and  revenues  for  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

(b)  The  report  on  such  resolution  to  the 
House,  in  the  case  of  a  House  resolution,  or 
the  conference  report,  in  the  ease  of  a  con- 
currmt  rescdution.  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment sllocating  total  new  budget  authority 
and  total  outlays  to  each  committee  of  the 
House,  and  said  statemmt  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  statement  under  section  303(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

(c)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  as  made  applicable  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  sectfam.  shaU  not  an>ly  to 
bills,  resoluticms.  or  amendmmts  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  or  any  confer- 
ence report  an  any  such  bill  or  resolution, 
if- 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion ss4«ported; 

(2)  the  adoption  snd  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  reoonunended  in  such  con- 
ference reiwrt; 

would  not  cause  the  am>ioprlate  allocation 
for  such  committee  of  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
as  described  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the . 
Congressional  Budget  Act  made  pursuant  to 
secticm  302(a)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  be  exceeded. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
cease  to  wly  when  Caagrea  completes 
action  on  a  sufaeequoit  omcurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  pur- 
suant to  section  304  or  310  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act. 

SBC.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Omgress  that 
mon^ary  policy  and  the  economic  assump- 
tions in  the  budget  resolution  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  To  that  end.  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  re- 
ports to  Congress  required  by  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  objectives  of  the  Board  of  Govemots 
and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  growth  or  diminution  of 
gross  national  product  in  current  and  con- 
stant dollars,  inflation,  and  unanploymmt 
for  the  currrait  and  three  following  calendar 
years.  In  addition,  the  Board  shall  in  the 
same  report  explain  the  differences,  if  any, 
between  these  objectives  and  the  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  Presidait's 
budget  submission,  the  most  recmt  projec- 
tions of  the  Congresdonal  Budget  Office, 
and  the  economic  assumptions  of  the  most 
recent  congressional  budget  resoluticm.  It  is 
further  the  soise  of  the  Congress  that,  if 
necessary,  the  Committee  on  Banlcing.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Semite  shall  report  legislation  amending  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  require  such  r^iortr 
ing. 
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8k.  7.  tt  ii  tlw  MOM  of  ttM  CMisiHi  that, 
in  Ught  of  UuilM*  rHtnlBt,  Umltod  re- 
mmw.  aad  Um  Baed  to  foiter  economic 
■rowth.  ttw  Boom  OnmaKtoe  on  Anned 
aerflMO  aiioald  liitttate  •  tboraoch  review 
of  miUtaiT  retiraoMBt  pncnmo  wfaicfa  eon- 
atttute  •  aalor  aector  of  ttie  defeooe  budget 
and  riMuld  racaauneBd  ehangea  whldi 
would  naolt  in  reduced  ipenrttnt  under 


Ifr.  DOLE.  Ifr.  President.  If  I  may 
have  order.  I  will  Jut  take  a  minute  or 
two. 

Mr.  OOMENICL  Mr.  President,  may 
be  have  order?  

Tlie  FRKODINO  OFFICER.  The 
Oenatf  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  can 
be  referred  to  as  the  Tip  OTVeOl 
amendment.  It  is  the  House  budget 
resolution.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
say  they  want  to  raise  taxes.  This  is 
raally  a  tax  rater.  It  ralMS  $130  bU- 
llon  in  the  next  3  years,  it  increases 
fPfMtiTiy  and  it  increases  defoise 
miendinc  only  2.3  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  de- 
batlnc  here  a  looc  time  about  how 
mudi  revenue  we  are  coins  to  raise.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  sup- 
port for  what  the  House  did.  They  are 
■otaig  to  raise  spendlnt.  raise  taxes. 
and  cut  defense. 

1  think  we  should  have  a  record  vote, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  sec(»)d?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  Mdered. 

Mr.  CHnXB.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
take  lust  a  minute. 

I  have  felt  that  the  wtvk  we  did  on 
the  Senate  side  was  much  more  realis- 
tic, in  that,  through  a  Upartisan  effort 
in  our  committee,  we  reduced  spending 
and  we  took  any  new  revenue  we  put 
in.  and  that  would  be  true  with  the 
Oorton  amendment  and  true  with  any 
of  the  amendments— took  that  new 
revenue  and  took  It  off  the  bottom 
line  and  reduced  deficits.  Certainly, 
the  Oorton  amendment  Is  far  superior 
to  the  House  measure. 

I  also  point  out  that  we  have  a  de- 
fense number  that  is  different.  The 
House  calls  their  defense  number 
about  4  percent.  It  is  really  about  2.8 
percent.  So  I  see  this  as  a  chance  for 
people  to  exmess  themselves.  In  the 
Senate.  I  hope  we  are  getting  ready  to 
repent  a  budget  that  is  much  better  in 
what  it  does  to  the  deficits  snd  gives 
usadiance. 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  my  amendment 

Mr.  CmUB-Mr.  President 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fkom  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  intend  to  vote  against  this  terri- 
ble amendment.  It  should  not  be 
adopted.  I  hope  no  one  votes  for  It. 
But  It  wOl  indicate.  Anally,  if  we  do 
adopt  the  other  tragedy,  that  at  least 
we  will  go  to  conference  with  the  clear 


understanding  that  we  do  not  like  the 
House  resolutlan  at  all;  we  did  not  get 
one  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.         

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timer 

Mr.  BUMFER&  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  SO  sec- 
onds?   

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Does  the  Soiator  from 
Florida  yield  time? 

Mr.  CHnxS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Before  the  Senator 
asks  tat  the  quorum,  will  he  yield  30 
seconds,  so  I  can  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  a  question? 

Mr.  CHnXB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERa  What  is  the  deficit 
under  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  deficit  is  $174  billion 
for  19M.  $147  billion  for  1986.  $13«  bfl- 
li<m  for  1986.  It  is  only  800  snd  some 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BUMPERa  That  is  $11  billlmi 
more  for  next  year  than  the  Senate 
bllL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Sbvbul  Sbutobs.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gMt  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  CHn^.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleA  will  can  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  cleric  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It 

Mr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  know  why  all  of  a  sudden  the 
quorum  call  q>eeds  up  and  sometimes 
it  takes  3  hours,  and  I  wonder  If  the 
Chair  could  advise.  Now  It  Is  going  to 
take  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order. 


Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  fw  the  debate  is  set. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  taUe  the  amendmoit  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Ttoit  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  jreas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  derit  wfll 
call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  IM  Leg.] 

TKAS-M 

(Haon 

Oarton 

Bart  WoftSbaa 


Bjpd 

Chafec 

ChOM 


Buddtarton 
Inoujre 


Packvood 

Prasmlrc 
Prjrop 


D«Oondn> 
Dixaa 


lAuUnbere 

LBtthy 

Lsvln 


Stafford 


NATS-46 


Abdnor 

n»tM» 

PraMler 

Andrew! 

BawUM 

Qoayle 

Anaatrana 

Beeht 

Roth 

Bakar 

Beins 

RuAaaa 

Coehian 

Hetmi 

Slameon 

Oohcn 

Humphrey 

Specter 

fyAaato 

JepMO 

SlOTene 

DaaforUi 

KaMeliauin 

SyBiDia 

Denton 

Karten 

Ttaunnood 

Dole 

Laaalt 

Tower 

DOBMnld 

Lugar 

THUe 

Mntt'T'e'r 

WaOop 

■ui 

MeClure 

Wanier 

Oam 

WIlMM) 

OoMwater 

NieklM 

Ofairiey 

Percy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  DolCs  amendment  (No.  1209)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CHUJS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  are  a  few  Senators  that 
have  some  other  amendments,  some  of 
which  I  think  the  ounmittee  might  be 
prepared  to  take.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask. 
.  in  the  event  the  Gorton  amendment  Is 
adt^ted  now  that  it  is  up.  will  the  bill 
then  be  open  for  ftuther  amendments 
for  some  Senators  that  have  colloquies 
or  amendments  that  could  be  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
those  amendments  are  mathematically 
consistent,  yes. 
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Mr.  CHIUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


'.  so.  xn% 

The  KKB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Bcmsl^ir  from  Washington  (Mr. 
GoKTOB).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  derk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
therolL 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  Na  110  Leg.I 
I        TXAS-St 


Boadiwita 


Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUee 

Ooeiiian 

Cohen 

CnuMton 

tyAmato 

Daafoith 

DeCoodni 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Abdnor 
Amatroac 


Glenn 

Oorton 

Bart 

Batfteld 

Bdaa 

Bu 

Inouyc 


Kennedy 
Lautenbera 


Levin 


NATS— 47 

Bawkim 

Becht 

BefUn 


meklee 


BumpetB 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlei 

Durenbeigei 

Baon 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

OraMley 

Batch 


Humphrey 

Jepeen 

Johnetoa 


Quayle 
Both 


Lasalt 


Lugar 

Metttnaty 

MeChiie 


IMbie 
Wallep 


Mufkowriti 


ZorinriV 


So  Mr.  G<»TOH's  amendment  (No. 
1285)  was  igreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  it  on  agreeing  to  the  restdu- 
tion  as  amended. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  mo|l<»i  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. : 

AMKHDMBIIT  HO.  ISSl 


(Putpoae:  lb  expreaa  the  Sense  of  the  Con- 
greaa  that  no  funda  tram  the  UjB.  Treas- 
ury aball  be  uaed  b^tbe  Intematianal 
Monetary  Fund  to  auppott  aubaidlea  by 
f ordgn  KDvemmenta  of  producta  irtilcfa 
compete  imfairly  with  American  producta) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sent 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration.  It  does 
not  affect  the  resolution  figure  and 
has  been  submitted  to  Senator  Do- 
menld.  Seiuttor  Chus.  and  the 
people  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  de  A  read  as  follows: 


The    Senator    fnnn    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
)  for  talma^  and  Mr.  RanwNVH  ino- 
an  amandment  numbered  1391. 


Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
■ik  unanimous  consent  that  further 
ifadiiighf  flliiiKniif fl  with 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
since  no  time  is  allowed  for  debate, 
may  we  hear  the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  ccmtinue  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  dei^  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
■Ik  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dlq)ensed  with. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  object 

Mr.  I£AHY.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senators  will  cease  conversa- 
tion. Let  us  have  order  In  the  Senate. 

The  derk  will  resume. 

The  legislative  derk  resumed  and 
comideted  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  appropilate  place  in  the  concurrait 
reaidutian  insert  the  following: 

Ssc.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
dareathat— 

(1)  Total  Fednal  budgeta  are  now  very 
talgta  and  are  expected  to  remain  above  2.5 
percent  of  the  groaa  national  product  for 
the  foreaeeaUe  future; 

(2)  Federal  loans  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  to  foreign  governments 
contifbute  to  thia  very  high  total  Federal 
defldt; 

(3)  New  direct  loans  to  foreign  govero- 
moita  airtrrr*  in  the  First  Budget  Reaolu- 
tkn  tat  fiscal  year  19M  and  commitments 
to  multilataral  *i»i«t«»i»i  instttuticms  exceed 
$13  bmian  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  $13  billion 
in  ftacal  year  1965: 

(4)  Projected  levels  of  Federal  defidta  wiU 
require  a  historically  large  share  of  the  Na- 
tiOD'a  savings  and  are  likely  to  raise  intereat 
ratea.  bait  economic  growth  and  cause  seri- 
ous economic  stress; 

(5)  Ontain  Fedoral  loans  may  be  directed 
to  foreign  govemmmts  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  multilateral  financial  insti- 
tuttons  which  pursue  unfair  trade  pracUoes 
that  eauae  direct  losses  in  United  States 
output  ^"H  Jobs; 

(b)  Thuefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  borrowing  levels  assumed 
In  this  reaolutlon  should  not  be  used,  either 
dlreetly.  or  indirectly,  through  the  IMF.  to 
provide  loans  to  foreign  governments  which 
sulialdiae  exports  in  unfair  competitton  with 
producta  i»oduced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
against  allowing  American  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  from  being  used  by  for- 
eign governments  to  subsidize  their  ex- 
ports in  violation  of  all  prindples  of 
fair  trade  and  at  the  cost  of  American 
Jobs. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  an 
emergaicy  authorization  of  $8.4  bil- 
lion for  the  IMF  to  lend  to  countries 
heavily  hi  debt.  The  necessary  budget 
authority  is  reflected  hi  the  budget 
resolution,  and  so  I  submit  this  sense 


of  Congress  resolution  is  properly  con- 
sidered as  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution. 

Many  countries  receiving  loans  from 
the  IMF  persist  in  subsidizing  their  ex- 
ports to  ovowhelm  competitimi  by 
products  sold  at  fair  marlcet  prices  by 
the  United  States. 

The  brunt  of  these  subsidies  has 
been  home  by  American  workers. 
American  industries,  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  It  defies  reason  to  now 
ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  pay  for 
this  exploitation  of  our  country. 

Consider  the  exanuile  of  BraziL  Un- 
questionably. Brazil  is  in  the  throes  of 
a  crisis  of  foreign  debt  and  needs 
emergency  loans.  However.  Brazil  has 
persisted  in  subsidizing  sted  exports 
to  the  United  States.  While  our  sted 
industry  operates  iLt  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  capadty.  while  over  125.000 
American  steelworkers  are  out  of 
wotli.  and  while  we  struggle  to  find 
funds  even  for  their  basic  health  care 
and  housing  needs,  how  can  we  Justify 
funding  the  very  unfair  trading  policy 
that  has  helped  cause  our  economic 
distress?  No  Justification  is  passible. 

Earlier  this  we^  I  questioned 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  on  how  he 
proposed  to  stop  such  unfair  trading 
practices  by  countries  reodving  IMF 
loans,  specifically  dtlng  BraziL  He  an- 
swered that  those  countries  were  being 
requested  to  cut  back  <m  such  subsi- 
dies. I  submit  these  subddies  should 
not  be  cut  back:  they  should  be  cut 
out.  What  imiwct  can  simple  Jawbon- 
ing have,  even  as  we  support  the  subsi- 
dies with  American  tax  dollars? 

BrazU  is  not  unique.  Other  IMF 
loans  have  cost  Americans  Jobs.  A 
recent  loan  by  the  IMF  to  Mexico 
helped  finance  the  transfer  of  a 
Zenith  plant  from  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  to 
Mexico.  The  result  was  500  more  un- 
employed Americans.  As  I  told  Secre- 
tary Regan,  the  cost  of  even  a  staigle 
American  Job  is  far  too  high  a  price  to 
pay. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
already  Indicated  In  its  authorization 
legislation  for  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  that  more  must  be  done  to 
curb  the  unfair  trading  practices  of 
countries  receiving  loans  from  the 
IMF. 

My  amendment  would  put  Congress 
firmly  on  record  that  we  will  no  longer 
cut  our  own  economy's  throat. 

If  foreign  countries  continue  to  vio- 
late the  prindples  of  fair  trade  at  our 
«^«cpense.  they  must  at  least  Imow  that 
we  will  not  help  them  doit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Bir.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCiSR.  Is 
there  a  suf  f  ident  second? 

BCr.  BYRD.  No,  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  that. 
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Wi.  OARN.  I  mik  f or  the  yeu  «nd 


The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  aiffldent  Moood?  Thore  is  a 
■utfkientaeeand. 

The  ye— and  n>3^  were  ordered. 

The  FRXBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
queetioii  is  on  asieetnc  to  the  ammd- 
ment.  Hie  elerfc  wffl  eaU  the  nSL 

The  leclslattve  elok  called  the  roU. 

Bfr.  BTEVEHa  I  annouDoe  that  the 
nriMtor  fMm  Arlaooa  (Mr.  Gold- 
wm),  to  neeeHarlly  absent. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  to  the  Cham- 
ber wWiliw  to  vote? 

The  renlt  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  51— as  follows: 

atoDaU  Vote  No.  Ill  Lecl 


TKAS-47 


Metaanteum 


IfAT8-53 


bMNiye 


Mofiiihaii 


MOT  VOrXNO— 1 
OoMwBtar 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1291)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Aitnn»MBirr  wo.  laea 

(Purpose:  TO  (adUtate  the  ooordlnsUon  of 
flwal  ind  moneUry  policy) 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendmoit  at  the  desk  which 
I  submit  for  myself.  Mr.  Haht.  and 
others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Mil  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ttie  Senator  from  New  York  (  Mr.  Motmi- 
HUi).  for  btanaelf  and  Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  SASssa. 
Mr.    RnoLS.    Mr.    CumnoK,    Mr.    Mrz- 


and  Mr.  Baocus. 
;  numbered  IMS. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  readins  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  FREBIDINO  OWICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  there  li  a  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween fiscal  and  monetary  poUey: 

And.  as  any  reduction  In  the  budget  defi- 
cit tatousht  about  by  this  Budget  Resolution 
WiU  reduce  ptewurea  on  monetary  poller. 

And.  as  actual  and  projected  budget  defi- 
dta  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  mone- 
tary poUcjr: 

And.  a>  there  la  a  need  for  vlcoroua  eoo- 
nomlc  growth  consistent  with  reaaonable 
price  >tabitltr. 

Now.  therefore,  the  House  Committee  on 
wmwfctin  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  UitMn  Affairs  are  requested  to  report  to 
their  respective  bodies,  no  later  than  June 
90,  1M3.  a  reacdutlon  expressing  the  Sense 
of  the  Congress  ss  to  the  coordination  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy  with 
the  fiscal  policy  reflected  in  this  Budget 
Reaolution. 

ISx.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendmmt  concerns  the  coordi- 
nation of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
and  requests  that  the  Committee  on 
Bankinc.  Houatag.  and  Urban  Affairs 
consider  this  matter. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
open  a  new  stage  in  econcunic  policy- 
making in  our  Government. 

Congress  can  finally  state,  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  must,  and  will,  be  coordi- 
nated. 

We  can  then  debate  what  the  cen- 
tral goal  of  that  coordination  is  to  be. 
I  will  argue  that  this  goal  must  be  vig- 
orous econmnlc  growth. 

But  today  we  begin  by  setting  in 
place  a  first  mechanism  to  insure  that 
such  coordination  can  become  a  rou- 
tine part  of  the  way  we  conduct  eco- 
nmnic  policy  in  this  Nation. 

For  scMne  numths— indeed,  for  some 
years— I  have  been  speaking  about  the 
need  to  coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

We  have  balkaniaed  these  matters  in 
the  policymaking  process,  and  even  in 
our  own  minds. 

Tet.  it  has  been  clear  that.  Just  as  we 
wtU  never  solve  our  economic  problems 
untD  we  also  restore  some  order  to  our 
fiscal  affairs,  so  our  fiscal  affairs 
cannot  be  put  In  order  until  we  restore 
growth  and  stability  to  our  econouy. 

Last  year.  I  argued  that  the  lo<»nlng 
budget  deficits  could  not  be  signifi- 
cantly relieved  unless,  in  addition  to 
fiscal  restraint,  we  also  eased  mone- 
tary policy,  to  end  the  recession  and 
its  tremendous  drain  on  revenues. 

With  Senators  Sasskb  and  Ribglb 
and  the  assistance  of  the  chairman.  I 
succeeded  in  attaching  sense-of-the- 
Congress  language  on  monetary  policy 
to  last  year's  budget  resolution,  calling 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reevaluate 
its  targets. 


Eventually  the  Reserve  did  so;  whm 
it  did,  as  it  had  predicted,  interest 
rates  began  to  fall  and  the  economy 
beffua  its  long  process  toward  recov- 
ery. 

It  was  the  basic  clash  of  fiscal  and 
mtmetary  policies— a  program  at  war 
with  itself.  I  called  it  back  in  Decem- 
ber IMl— that  brought  on  this  most 
terrible  recession  since  the  ISSO's. 

This  recession  will  long  stand  as  a 
casebocdc  example  of  the  consequences 
of  uncoordinated  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

In  1981.  we  set  in  place  fiscal  policies 
that  seemed  to  guarantee  a  neuiy  un- 
ending series  of  the  highest  deficits  in 
our  history— a  $1.6  trillion  5-year  de- 
fense program,  tied  to  a  $750  billion  5- 
year  tax  cut. 

The  President  said  this  tax  cut 
would  actually  increase  revenues,  to 
pay  for  the  defoise  buildup— supply- 
side  eomomics,  so-called. 

The  Federal  Reserve  knew  that 
these  tax  cuts  would  not  generate  new 
revenues,  but  rather  huge  deficits. 

The  financial  markets  shared  this 
view,  reacting  to  approval  of  the  ad- 
minlstratlcm's  suM>ly-side  program  in 
late  July  of  1981  by  nearly  crashing  in 
August. 

The  FMeral  Reserve  looked  at  these 
historiciJly  unprecedented  deficits,  in 
a  time  of  high  inflation,  and  decided 
its  only  recourse  was  monetary  restric- 
tion. 

And  restrict  they  did.  In  the  face  of 
the  highest  looming  deficits  in  VS, 
history,  monetary  policy  gave  us  the 
sharpest  1-year  plunge  in  money 
grovrth  rates  since  the  great  deflations 
of  the  1930's. 

The  easiest  fiscal  policy  in  peacetime 
history,  then,  met  the  tightest  money 
supply  policy  in  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

Ml.  the  central  measure  of  the 
money  supply  had  grown  at  a  7.3-per- 
cent annual  rate  in  1980.  President 
Reagan's  program  for  econcmilc  recov- 
ery of  February  1981  had  called  for 
gradual  reductions  in  this  growth  rate, 
of  about  0.6  percentage  points  per 
year.  Instead  in  1981.  Mi  growth— shift 
adjusted— plunged  to  2.3  percent.  5 
full  percentage  points  lower,  or  about 
eight  times  as  restrictive  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  suggested. 

Tet.  the  administration  repeatedly 
endorsed  this  policy. 

The  result  was  a  program  at  war 
with  itself— the  most  malcoordinated 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in  our  his- 
tory. And  the  result  of  this  was  the 
worst  economic  downturn  in  the  post- 
war era. 

We  aU  know  the  tragic  statistics. 

Nearly  11-peroent  unemployment. 

American  manufactiuing  operating 
at  less  than  72  percent  of  its  capac- 
ity—that is.  more  than  28  percent  of 
UJ3.  manufacturing  capacity  lying 
idle. 
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Corporate  profits  f dl  sane  $50  tril- 
lion fram  1981  to  1982.  some  38  per- 
oaA,  or  ttie  sharpest  1-year  plunge 
since  1938.  _ 

The  ste«l  industry,  ones  the  back- 
bone of  tte  Nation's  tndastrlal  mii^t, 
f eU  to  les«  than  SO  percent  of  Its  ca- 
pacity operating.  More  than  70  per- 
omt  tf  U£.  steel  plants  lytaic  Idle,  in 
the  we^  Ending  ChzMmas  Day.  1982. 

More  moderate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  could  have  averted  this  catas- 
tnwhe.  Or  it  could  have  ended  sooner 
if  better  oDordinatlon  has  been  intro- 
duced—as  I  suggested  with  OenatorS 
Ssssia  an4  Ribslb  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee last  year. 

We  proposed  to  return  to  the  Presi- 
dent's mohey  growth  path  suggested 
in  his  program  for  economic  recovery, 
and  tie  Um  more  moderate  monetary 
stance  to  grane  new  lueaaurfg  Uxt  fiscal 
restraint.  !rhe  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Coiimlttee,  working  with  one  of 
the  Natlcm's  preeminent  dponometrlc 
forecastlnf  firms.  Data  Resources, 
Inc  analysed  our  proposal  and  rqxnt- 
ed  that  its  implementation  last  qprtng 
would  have  ended  the  recession  by 
summer. 

Only  about  8.9  percent  of  the  work 
force— instead  of  10.8  pooent— could 
have  httsa.  Jobless  at  the  close  of  1982. 

We  did  guoceed  In  one  respect,  whm 
with  Senator  Doiaanci  we  attached 
the  first  m(»etary  policy  language  in 
congressional  history  to  last  year's 
budget  resolution. 

The  geiieral  problem  persists:  How 
to  insure  that  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  coordinated? 

The  specific  focus  on  this  problem 
has  changed  siHnewhat  from  last 
year's.  The  problem  is  no  longer  how 
to  end  the  recession  as  It  was  last  year, 
but  rathei*  how  to  insure  that  the  re- 
covery is  sustained  and  vigorous. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  developments  of  the  last  3  years.  It 
is  that  economic  grofwth  cannot  be 
achieved  without  coordinating  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy. 

And  it  i«  a  problem  today:  the  recov- 
ery forecast  by  CBO  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration under  current  mix  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  pidlcy— the  recov- 
ery contained  in  the  assumptions  of 
this  resolution— would  be  the  slowest 
and  weakest  in  postwar  history. 

By  the  close  of  next  year— 2  full 
years  into  recovery— 9.4  percent  of  the 
woi^  force  will  still  be  unonployed. 
Corporate  profits,  in  real  terms,  will 
sUU  be  less  than  they  were  before  the 
recession  began,  in  1979. 

And  we  have  UtUe  time  to  correct 
this  course.  The  Nation's  real  GNP 
grew  at  a  3.1-pereent  annual  rate  in 
the  first  quarter.  Permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  this  amounts  to  Just  two-fifths— 
41  percent— of  the  average  growth  for 
the  first  quarter  of  recovery  from  pre- 
vious post-war  recessions. 

On  the  average,  the  Nation's  econo- 
my grew  at  a  5.4-peroait  annual  rate 


for  the  first  2  years  of  previous  post- 
war reoovnies.  That  should,  and  must, 
be  the  minimum  goal  of  a  coordinated 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

On  March  2.  Senator  Habi  and  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  manage  monetary 
policy  to  produce  this  real  growth 
rate. 

Once  again,  we  asked  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  Data  Resources. 
Inc.  to  analyse  this  proposaL  We 
asked,  could  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  be  coordinated  to  produce  5.4- 
percent  real  growth  and,  if  so.  what 
would  be  the  results? 

They  reported  it  can  be  done,  with 
heartening  results. 

7.8-peroent  unemployment  in  1985. 
instead  of  the  8.9-percent  projected  by 
the  administration. 

C(«porate  profits  28.6  percent 
higher  in  1985  than  projected  by  the 
admlnlstratkm. 

ONP  in  1985  some  $203  billion  great- 
er t*»»"  under  the  mix  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  assumed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Senator  Habt  and  I  were  prepared  to 
otttx  a  compnnnise  version  of  our 
(»1glnal  resolution  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee mailnip,  a  compromise  worked 
out  with  the  staffs  of  the  chairman 
tnyl  the  ranking  member.  The  chair- 
man, however,  asked  us  to  hold  our 
resolution  until  the  floor  debate,  and 
we  agreed. 

At  this  point,  we  also  entered  into 
further  negotiations  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  monber  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  which  oversees  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

We  have  come  up  with  new  compro- 
mise language,  that  we  offer  today, 
with  the  coq^onsorshlps  of  Senators 

8*«»— .     RiBGLB.     CiRAMSTOll.     BaUCUS. 

HonDLisTOH.  and  Mrzkhbaum  of  this 
oanmittee.  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  chidrman  and  ranking  member. 

This  language  establishes  the  ongo- 
ing need  to  coordinate  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy. 

This  language  states  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  proper 
stance  of  monetary  policy  and  the  pos- 
ture of  fiscal  policy  set  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

This  language  states  that  any  reduc- 
ticms  in  deficits  will  tend  to  relieve 
pressures  on  monetary  policy  to  main- 
tain restriction. 

TUs  language  states  the  need  for 
vigorous  economic  growth. 

Finally,  this  language  concludes 
with  a  request  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  to  produce 
sense  of  the  CJongress  language,  by 
next  Jime  30.  as  to  how  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  coordinate  its  policies 
with  the  fiscal  policy  reflected  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

This  coiQd  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  economic  policymaking.  We 
can   finally   state,    in   no    uncertain 


terms,  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
must  and  wlU  be  coordinated. 

I  am  certain  that,  when  the  Banking 
CiHnmlttees  report  their  recmnmenda- 
tions  on  how  this  coordination  should 
proceed  this  year  and  next,  I  will  Join 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  urge  that 
the  central  goal  of  this  coordination 
should  be  vigorous  and  sustained  eoo- 
n<Mnic  growth. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  membo*  have  graciously 
agreed  to  undertake  this  task,  and  I 
believe  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  willing  to  have  this  as  part  of  the 
matter  we  have  been  considering  in 
the  Budget  Committee  for  scnne  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  authorising  committee  have  urged 
that  we  accept  this,  and  since  they 
have,  I  am  wflling  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  monetary  policy  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  my  good  frirad 
frmn  New  York.  Mr.  Mothibah. 

The  amendment  represents  an  im- 
portant second  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  concept  of  integrating  monetary 
policy  assumptions  with  fiscal  policy 
assumptions  in  the  formulation  of  the 
budget.  The  first  step  of  the  process 
wss  set  in  motion  last  year  when,  real- 
izing the  disastrous  clash  between 
fiscal  snd  monetary  policy,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
incorporated  monetary  policy  lan- 
guage into  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resoluticm  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  step  signaled  the  urgent  need 
to  address  proper  coordination  be- 
tween fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  an 
effort  to  more  properly  gage  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy.  It  was  this 
noUon  which  stood  as  the  cornerstone 
of  the  economic  and  budget  program 
offered  by  the  Senator  fnnn  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
RmsLE,  and  myself  during  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  last  year. 

The  plan  we  offered  last  year  con- 
tained three  important  elements: 
First,  it  entailed  fiscal  restraint,  in- 
cluding a  freeze  on  domestic  spending 
and  5  percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending;  second,  it  entailed  revenue 
increases  of  $120  billion  over  the  3- 
year  period  without  touching  the 
third-year  tax  cut  (revenue  increases 
came  from  closing  tax  loopholes  and 
deferring  indexing):  and  last,  it  en- 
tailed coordination  between  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  consistent  with  the 
growth  rates  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program. 

The  program  was  run  through  an 
econometric  simulation  developed  by 
the  Data  Resources,  Inc..  one  of  the 
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proinJiient  ecwiometrk;  forecaiUnc 
outflti  in  tbe  oountry*  The  reralU 
were  quite  dramatle. 

The  eeopometrlc  model  showed  that 
we  could  have  reduced  the  President's 
deficit  prajectkni  over  the  S-year 
period  by  some  $S1S  billion.  The  defi- 
cit tan  flecal  year  IMS  under  the  simu- 
lation would  have  been  $4S.7  bUlkm. 

Ttoit  Emulation  also  showed  that  we 
could  have  achieved  these  reductions 
without  relgnltlnc  runaway  inflation 
As  we  sit  here  today,  that  $43.7  billion 
deficit  flture  looks  pretty  dam  good. 
Last  year  we  were  staring  at  a  prospec- 
tive budget  deficit  for  the  current  1963 
fteal  year  of  $121  bilUon.  Last  week, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  the 
budget  deftett  for  the  firrt  «  months  of 
thta  year  akme  was  $129  bOIlni.  At 
this  rate  we  are  runntaog  almost  $200 
btmon  in  defldt  Frar  the  current  year 
the  effecU  of  deficits  of  this  magni- 
tude on  the  financial  markets  will  be 
nothing  short  of  disastrous.  Deficits  of 
this  iMfwHjM**  are  sure  to  keep  the 
level  of  real  interest  rates  at  their  hls- 
tiMleally  hl^  levels,  and  we  run  the 
risk  of  restraining  if  not  completely 
aborting  the  kmg-awaited  economic  re- 
covery. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  adminis- 
tration's views  with  respect  to  sn  ap- 
propriate mtmetary  policy  have  been 
oftentimes  confusing  and  sometimes 
contradictory.  In  gmeral.  however.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  President  and 
many  of  his  key  economic  advisers 
have  been  supportive  and  even  encour- 
aged a  tight  money  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
has  come  \a  the  face  of  a  stimulative 
fiscal  policy,  and  the  consequences 
have  been  clearly  documented  in  vari- 
ous statistical  indices;  unemployment, 
business  bankruptcies,  interest  rates, 
capacity  utilisation,  and  deficits  to 
name  a  few. 

The  need  for  further  congressional 
directives  (m  mcmetary  policy  is  indeed 
called  for  once  again.  These  calls  are 
being  sounded  by  economists  and 
budget  experts  alike.  Recently,  several 
Nobel  Priw  winning  economists  were 
questioned  on  what,  in  their  estima- 
tkm.  was  needed  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again.  Their  responses  are  teU- 
ing. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Klein,  a  1980  Nobel 
Prise  winner,  concluded  that  to  date 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  have  been 
working  at  cross  purposes.  He  main- 
tained that  in  order  to  reduce  the 
large  deficits,  we  should  eliminate  the 
third-year  tax  cut.  trim  military 
spending,  and  continue  monetary  stim- 
ulus. 

Kenneth  Arrow,  a  1972  Nobel  Prise 
winner,  stated  that  ocmtinued  mone- 
tary ease  in  an  effort  to  reduce  inter- 
est rates  is  the  most  inumrtant  step  at 
this  point.  He  maintained  that  with 
the  huge  unemploment  and  idle  ci^mm:- 
ity.  there  is  litUe  risk  that  additional 


would  reignite  infla- 


Priae 


monetary 
tlon. 

James  TObln.  a  1981  Nobel 
wtaoner  stated,  and  I  quote: 

To  Mur  that  you're  afraid  that  an  ezpan- 
■kmary  monetary  policy  at  tbia  stage  would 
UMxta  off  an  aooeleratlon  of  Inflation  la  to 
■ay  that  you  dont  want  a  lecovery,  because 
lecowry  cant  occur  without  a  further  re- 
taucatkm  of  monetary  policy. 

Paul  Samuelson.  a  1970.  Nobel  Laur- 
eat.  caiduded  that  inflation  has  im- 
proved dramatically  and  therefore  is 
not  in  danger  of  reignitlon.  The  Fed 
should  ccmtinue,  in  his  estimation,  to 
allow  more  growth  in  the  money 
suiH>ly  until  we  are  definitely  in  a 
healthy  recovery. 

These  assessments,  by  a^nowledged 
experts  in  the  field  of  econ<milcs. 
simply  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed. 
To  the  cfmtrvy,  these  opinions  should 
be  looked  at  carefully  and  heeded. 

The  original  budget  resolution  that 
emerged  fran  the  Senate  Budget 
Cmnmlttee  satisfies  two  of  the  criteria 
most  economists  insist  are  crucial  to 
healthy  economic  growth:  spoidlng  re- 
ductions and  revenue  increases.  A 
third  criterion  which  still  must  be  sat- 
isfied is  language  dtarectlng  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  accommodate  a  level 
of  ectmomic  growth  consistent  with  a 
healthy  economic  recovery.  The  Moy- 
nihan  amendment  asks  the  respective 
p^wkiTiy  Committees  to  report  lan- 
guage expressing  Uie  sense-of -the-Con- 
gress  to  do  Just  that 

The  importance  of  economic  growth 
cannot  be  underestimated.  The  Con- 
gressiimal  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  if  monetary  policy  is  coordinated 
with  fiscal  policy  to  achieve  the  5.4- 
percent  growth  envisioned  in  the  mon- 
etary resolution,  the  effect  on  the  un- 
employment level  will  be  substantial. 
By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984.  this 
economic  growth  would  put  over  1.1 
million  more  people  bai^  to  woriE  than 
under  current  policy.  In  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee  this  would  mean 
putting  more  than  24,000  people  back 
to  worlL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DaCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  najw. 

The  PREBIDENa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  YoriL 

The  amendment  (No.  1292)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  CBAmTov)  and  myself,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
requesting  that  he  outline  what  would 
constitute  o(Hnpliance  with  the  reccm- 
dliation  instructiim  in  the  budget  res- 
olution as  amended  by  the  Gorton 
amendmoit  Please  note  that  the  lan- 
guage is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  reso- 
lution both  times  it  was  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  onwrtunlty  to  respond  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  to 
what  type  of  legislative  provisions  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  would 
need  to  report  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  reconciliation  instruction  to  that 
committee. 

The  Q>ending  reductions  required  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  can 
be  achieved  through  whatever  legisla- 
tive changes  the  c(xnmlttee  chooses— 
as  long  as  those  changes  are  estimated 
by  CBO  to  produce  savings  from  the 
CBO-eetimated  baseline  figures  for  en- 
tiUement  programs  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee's  Jurisdiction 
which  are  at  least  eqiial  to  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  reconciliation 
instruction. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Semitor 
for  that  explanation.  It  is  my  taiten- 
tion  to  urge  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  recommend  a  recondlia- 
Uon  provision  that  would  require  that 
the  cost  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  VA 
compensation  program  COLA  be 
dumped  at  levels  equal  to  the  budget 
authority  and  outlay  costs  of  a  3.5-per- 
cent increase  taking  effect  on  April  1, 
1984— $175,500,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $145,300,000  in  outlays.  This 
would  achieve  the  amount  of  savings 
that  would  accrue  from  a  6-month 
delay  in  the  compensation  COLA  and 
is  based  on  the  newly  adopted  assump- 
tion underlying  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported May  18  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee after  recommittal  and  as  Just  now 
amended:  namely,  that  the  social  secu- 
rity COLA  that  will  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 1. 1984.  wiU  be  a  3.5-percent  in- 
crease. 

With  respect  to  each  of  fiscal  years 
1985  aiul  1986.  the  leglsUtion  would 
provide  for  an  effective  date  not  earli- 
er than  December  1  for  the  compensa- 
tion COLA.  With  a  Deconber  1  effec- 
tive date,  the  compensation  COLA  ef- 
fective dates  would  then  be  alined 
with  other  Federal  income  security 
programs  such  as  social  security  and 
VA  pension. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imdeiwtand- 
ing  that  such  a  legislative  provision 
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would  oomply  fully  with  the  reconcili- 
ation taastiuctlon  to  our  canmlttee. 

Do  the  dlsttagulshed  floor  managers 
agree? 

Mr.  DOftfENICL  Mr.  President,  hi 
response  tp  the  question  raised  by  the 
(Ugtinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minmity  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Oomialttee.  I  have  conwilted  with 
the  rankilig  minority  mwn*^**'  of  the 
Budget  Chmmlttee  (Mr.  Cbilb)  cm 
this  mattor,  and  we  are  both  in  agree- 
ment that  the  legidattve  provWoo 
that  the  Senator  has  deacrlbed  would 
satisfy  the  requirements  In  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction  to  the  Senatr  Vet- 
erans' AfTairs  Commtttee.  This  ap- 
proach wkild  leave  f<v  later  legiala' 
tion  the  final  action  on  the  COLA's, 
but  would  still  result  In  the  proper 
savings  being  "scored." 

Mr.  CHtLES.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tlngvdshed  chairman  has  ocnreetly 
stated  my  view  on  this  matter.  I  agree 
with  his  description  of  the  recondlla- 
tion  requlronents  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  committee.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperative  manner  in  whldi  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  ehaliman  of  the 
Budget  Oommlttee  have  dealt  with 
each  other  «nd  mysdf  to  assist  in  re- 
solving these  technical  problems. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
^.bftfiin^n  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  I  apiveclate  those 
kind  rongrks  as  well  as  the  oo(H>era- 
tton  which  the  Budget  Committee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  and  their  staffs  have  shown 
toward  us. 

I  note  that  I  will  Join  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  committee,  in  urging  our  com- 
mittee to  recommend,  in  remonae  to 
the  instruction  as  amended,  the  ];m>vi- 
sion  he  has  described. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I.  too.  thank  Sena- 
tors DoMSmci.  Chilsb,  aiMl  CaAasxoir 
for  their  high  degree  of  cot^ieration 
and  sensitivity  in  reaching  accord  on 
these  matters  and  express  my  special 
appreciation  to  the  voy  able  staffs  of 
each  of  Uie  Senators  involved. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Spaciaa  and  I  plan  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  the  current 
Federal  gumlemental  compensation 
(FSC)  program  for  another  6  months 
beyond  the  Septembor  30, 1983.  termi- 
nation date.  We  would  be  happy  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  which  we 
are  offering  today  which  provides 
room  in  the  budget  for  this  extension 
if  we  can  have  the  assurance  of  the 
chairman'  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  he  wtill  hold  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation and  if  we  can  have  the  assur- 
ances of  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  they  will  not  use  the  Budget  Act 
to  preclude  an  extoislon  of  the  pro- 
gram when  it  expires  in  September. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  we  will  have 
to  ext^  the  FSC  program  beyond 
September  30.  Even  under  the  admln- 
istratian's  revised— more  optimistic— 
foreoMt  unemploymait  by  the  end  of 
this  year  is  still  projected  to  be  dose 
to  10  peromt,  and  the  rate  for  all  of 
1964  Is  mojected  to  be  9.1  percent  But 
I.  too.  will  not  press  to  bring  this  Issue 
to  a  vote  today  if  we  can  receive  the 
«fsiim~—  which  the  Senator  from 
lOehlgan  has  described. 

Mr.  UKECTEU.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from 
M««*«g»".  BCr.  iMna,  in  the  effort  to 
extend  the  Federal  sivplemoital  c«n- 
penntian  (FSC)  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months  until  March  30,  1984. 
The  proposed  amendmoit  would  pro- 
vide addlUoiul  funding  under  the 
income  security  function  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
In  wder  to  prevent  a  terminatitm  of 
the  program  on  September  30, 1983. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  contained,  among  other  un«n- 
ployment  provisions,  an  extension  of 
the  FSC  program  from  April  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  This  extension  was 
supported  by  the  administration,  in 
part  due  to  the  ai^nowledgement  of 
the  gravity  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
aa<m.  At  that  time,  I  supported  and 
worked  for  passage  of  the  FSC  exten- 
don  to  try  to  assuage  the  devastating 
effects  of  unemployment  in  my  State, 
the  level  of  which  stood  at  12.9  per- 
cent According  to  most  recent  esti- 
mates, the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  now  suffering  frcnn  an  unem- 
Iiloyment  rate  of  13.4  percent,  with 
over  719,000  Pennsylvanlans  out  of 
work. 

Mr.  President  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  this 
extension  of  Federal  supplonent  com- 
pensation would  cost  approximately 
$1.89  billion  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
WhUe  this  may  be  expensive,  I  feel 
that  allowing  the  program  to  li^Mse 
would  create  human  trauma  and 
severe  economic  and  social  deprivation 
on  a  scale  that  would  dwarf  the  cost  of 
the  extension.  At  this  Juncture,  even 
with  many  dting  the  upward  motion 
of  the  economy,  it  is  self-defeating  to 
deny  those  in  need  of  assistance  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  survive  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  rejoin  the  work  force  in  a  pro- 
ductive capadty. 

The  major  economic  forecasts 
project  unemployment  to  be  well 
above  8  percent  through  April  1984. 
Clearly,  there  will  be  a  need  for  this 
program.  The  extension  of  the  FSC 
program  is  absolutely  essential  for 
providing  a  safety  net  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Iliis  extension  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  my  good  friends  from 
Mifthigun  and  Pennsylvania  know,  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  legisla- 
tion recenUy  to  address  the  shortfall 


in  sodal  security  funding  and  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
peiMation  program.  Neither  change 
had  been  induded  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  this  year. 

This  legislation  was  urgent  and  nec- 
essary. Before  It  reached  the  floor,  the 
Soiator  from  New  Mexico  obtained  a 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  legislation.  In 
this  case,  the  Senate  did  not  use  the 
Budget  Act  as  a  device  to  prevent  en- 
actment of  necessary  legislation 

The  unemployment  situation  at  the 
end  of  summer  may  be  severe  enough 
to  warrant  an  extension  of  the  siqn>le- 
mental  program.  I  pledge  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  Finance  Committee  on  this 
legislation  and  the  need  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  FSC  program.  If  an  extm- 
sion  is  warranted,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  take  the  necessary  st^is  to 
help  lessen  the  hardships  faced  by  the 
unemployed.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Senate  would  allow  passage  of  a  relief 
padEage.  even  if  we  do  not  indude 
room  for  it  in  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. 

This  Senator,  for  one.  would  not 
support  a  point  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act  to  impede  passage  of  such 
critical  legislation. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  is  that 
also  the  <q;>inion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOBIENICL  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
also  must  remember  that  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  debate  on  inter- 
est withholding  might  delay  passage 
of  the  sodal  security  amendmoits.  the 
Budget  Act  was  used  to  keep  the  sodal 
security  legislation  moving.  I  mention 
this  to  my  colleagues  to  show  that 
Budget  Act  procedures  are  not  used  to 
predude  the  Senate  from  doing  what 
is  necessary. 

To  my  colleagues  frcnn  Michigan  and 
Pramsylvanla,  I  say  this:  It  is  my  great 
hope  that  the  unemplojrment  rate 
might  be  low  enough  by  late  summer 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  pass  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program,  or  some  simi- 
lar legislation.  But  we  will  not  know 
until  late  simimer  if  that  is  the  case. 
At  that  time,  we  will  have  a  much 
better  idea  of  how  best  to  respond  to 
the  unemployment  situation. 

If  the  Senators  do  not  offer  their 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  and  if 
the  Finance  Ccnunlttee  hearings  es- 
tablish the  need  for  an  extension  of 
the  FSC  program,  this  Senator  would 
not  use  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  to  impede  Senate  consideration  of 
such  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  however,  a 
point  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
may  be  raised  by  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Would  the  majority 
leader  care  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
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marka  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexloa  I  would  pursue  a  almflar 
eourae  to  that  which  he  has  outlined, 
if  the  PInanoe  Oonunittee  hearings  es- 
tablish a  need  f  cmt  the  extension  and 
i^^tmtu^  lg  tntroduoed  that  reason- 
ahly  siMrossrs  the  needs  established 
by  the  fikcts  in  the  hearinr 

Mr.  UBVIN.  I  thank  the  SenaUns  for 
their  oonunents.  Senstor  Sncna  and 
I  will  not  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  We  will  continue  to  work  with 
our  colleagues  to  deal  with  the  painful 
ivobiem  of  high  unemidoyment  levels 
before  the  current  Federal  supplemen- 
tal conveiMStlon  program  expires. 

llr.  Presidait.  the  budget  resohition 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  today 
does  not  account  for  the  possibility 
that  Congress  may  pass  legislation 
this  year  to  ref  otm  the  continuing  dis- 
ability review  process  of  the  title  n 
sodal  security  disability  program.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished diairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for  their  as- 
surances that  In  the  event  the  Finance 
Committee  does  report  a  social  securi- 
ty disability  ref  (mn  UU  to  the  floor 
this  year,  both  Senators  would  Join 
with  me  in  opposing  any  point  of  order 
made  to  such  a  Mil  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  bOl  exceeds  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  my  commitment  that  if  such 
legislation  is  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  wlU  certainly  Join  with 
him  in  seeing  a  budget  waiver  or  in 
attempting  to  defeat  any  point  of 
order  raised  against  such  legislation 
based  on  a  violation  of  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  my  friend  from  Michigan  that  I 
would  not  raise  a  point  of  order  under 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  if  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  reports  social  securi- 
ty disability  legislatkm  later  this  year. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
istotitg^n  that  any  other  Senator  may 
raise  a  point  of  order  under  section 
Sll.  However,  this  Senator  would  not 
support  such  action. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
sm  pleased  that  aU  of  the  budget  res- 
oluti<m  substitutes  presented  today 
have  included  the  provisions  for  an  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
as  the  Soiate  previously  agreed  to 
when  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTmaAa)  and  I  and  13  other  Sena- 
tors. Inchuling  Senator  Hattisld.  Sen- 
ator HbLLDies.  Senator  Mrzkhbaum. 
Senator  I^vxa.  Senator  RnoLS.  Sena- 
tor InouTB.  Senator  Matsuhaoa.  Sena- 
tor Kbhrdt.  Senator  Tsohoas.  Sena- 
tor DooD.  Senator  Saibaiib.  Senator 
Bbaihxt.  and  Senator  Bunms.  of- 
fered our  amendment  on  May  10. 1983. 
As  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoTHiHAif)  stated 
during  the  floor  debate  on  BCay  10.  "If 


there  is  any  primal  responsibility  a  so- 
ciety owes  its  dtiaens,  it  is  the  provi- 
sion of  those  services  that  enable  them 
to  be  bom  alive  and  healthy."  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  very  strong  and  effec- 
tive suivort  which  the  Senatmr  from 
New  York  has  given  to  this  legislation 
over  the  past  5  years  and  to  our  ef- 
forts to  complete  action  on  this  meas- 
ure during  this  Congress. 

I  also'want  to  express  by  apiweda- 
tion  to  the  distinguished  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Ccmunit- 
tee  (Mr.  Chilis),  whose  stnmg  sup- 
port for  the  Cranston-Moynihan 
amendment  was  critical  to  its  ad(H>- 
tion.  to  the  distinguished  Somtor 
from  Artansas  (Mr.  Bumpbis).  whose 
knowledge  of  and  commitment  to 
Issues  relating  to  maternal  and  child 
health  Is  deeply  admired  and  respect- 
ed, to  the  Senatw  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
BlRXBnAim).  who  sought  during  the 
Budget  Committee's  Initial  delibera- 
tions to  have  budget  authority  and 
outlays  included  for  this  and  other 
maternal  and  child  health  initiatives, 
to  the  S«mtor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
BiABixT)  who  has  also  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  efforts  In  this  area, 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattisld).  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Aivropriation  Committee  who 
has  been  a  cosponsor  of  the  underly- 
ing legislation  for  the  past  several 
Ctmgresses.  I  also  deeply  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMKHici).  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Kansss  (Mr. 
DoLX).  In  working  out  an  agreeable 
amendment  on  this  matter.  I  know 
that  both  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Kansss 
are  very  sympathetic  to  the  goals  we 
are  seeking  to  achieve  in  this  area  and 
their  support  for  the  compromise  we 
sgreed  upon  was  very  important. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  28. 1983. 1  in- 
serted in  the  Cohoksssiohal  Raooas  a 
list  of  the  various  organizations  which 
had  endorsed  our  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  enactment  of  S.  7,  the  underly- 
ing legislation  aimed  at  dosing  the  gap 
In  medicaid  with  respect  to  certain 
low-Income  pregnant  women.  Since 
that  time,  several  additional  groups 
have  endorsed  this  measure,  specifical- 
ly, the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  the  California  Association  of 
Children's  Hospitals,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Public  Hospitals,  and  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  list  of  organizations 
be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas.  as  follows: 


OaoAiniATioin  Suffuaiuw  8.  7.  a  Bnx  To 

KjLlSlUt  Mm*"*™  BLIOIBILRT  TO  CBtZAIll 

Low-IacoMB  PsaasAMT  Womsm  ahb  Nkw- 

BOm  CHtLBBBI 

National  Oonference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 
Child  Welfare  Leicue. 
National  Committee  on  AdiH>tion. 
ChlMren'i  Defense  Fund. 
Ifarch  of  Dtmee  Birth  Defects  Founds- 


Amerlcan  CtUsens  Conoemed  for  Life. 

Ipilepsy  Foundation  of  Amolea. 

Lutherui  Coundl  In  the  VSJL 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

National  Perinatal  Aaeodation. 

National  Aaodatlon  of  ChUdren'e  Hospi- 
tals and  Related  InstttutloiM. 

United  Preai>ytcrian  Church. 

AnodaUon  for  Retarded  Clttens. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics- 
American  CoUete  of  Obstetrics  and  Oyne- 

coloty. 

American  Public  Health  AsMKlation. 

National  Onanisatlon  for  Women  (NOW). 

Aaodation  of  Junior  Leagues. 

Funlly  Service  Association  of  America. 

American  CoUege  of  OsteopatlUc  Pedlatri- 
dane. 

American  Medical  StudmU  Association. 

Women's  Equity  Action  Leacue  (WSAL). 

California  Association  of  Clilldren's  Hos- 
pitals. 

National  Amodatlon  of  Public  Hoepitala. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  vote  will  be  my  first  on  final  pas- 
sage of  a  budget  resolution.  It  caps  my 
first  direct  experience  with  the  con- 
gressional budget  process.  Like  most 
himian  lnstltuti<n]s.  the  budget  proc- 
ess fails  the  test  of  perfection,  but  de- 
spite its  flaws  and  frustrations.  I  be- 
lieve it  furnishes  an  indispensable 
framework  for  fiscal  management. 
Without  it.  the  tough  choices  inherent 
in  reconciling  limited  public  resources 
with  competing  and  potentially  unlim- 
ited public  demands  would  seldom  be 
explidtly  posed.  The  budget  process 
compels  the  Congress  and  ultimately 
the  Nation  to  address  such  unpleasant 
realities. 

No  doubt  thi9  Is  in  part  what  lies 
behind  the  President's  effort  to  dis- 
credit it.  The  delMte  on  the  budget 
cannot  avoid  focusing  on  the  niassive 
fiscal  Imbalance  that  has  resulted 
from  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  in  1981.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country  have  we 
been  faced  with  such  desperate  fiscal 
conditions.  Never  before  have  we  t>een 
asked  to  choose  among  budget  plans 
with  such  astronomical  deficits.  Never 
before  have  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Congress  proposed 
adding  over  a  trillion  dollars  in  new 
Federal  debt  over  the  next  5  years- 
even  on  the  assumption  of  a  sustained 
and  vigorous  economic  recovery.  And 
never  before,  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  such  huge  and  persistent  Federal 
pressure  on  the  credit  markets.  The 
predictable  result,  of  course,  is  a  Hob- 
sons'  choice  of  continuing  high  real  in- 
terest rates  or  rampant  inflation. 


The  fiaMraable  term  for  this  state 
of  afXalia  ig  the  structural  deficit  The 
reference  is  to  the  flaeal  abortfkll  that 
occurs  reggnHeas  of  eoonomlc  ooodl- 
tlona.  Sv^  St  "full"  employment— for 
example  a  percent  unemployment— 
there  woilld  be  deficits  under  the 
rtcaMcnf  plan  of  $1M  bOllon  in 
flaeal  year  1983  increarfng  to  $306  ba- 
llon in  1988.  The  revised  Baker- 
Domenld  flan  projects  defletta  on  the 
oitler  of  $i0O  Ullkm  for  the  foreaeca 
Ue  future.  Such  an  enonnous  drain  on 
the  f«"*»wf«^i  marketa  will  drive  real 
interest  nites  up  to  prohibitive  levels 
and  underlnlne  the  economic  recovery 
which  Is  still  fragile.  _ 

Now.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  no  secret 
how  we  gdt  to  this  point  The  "struc- 
tural defktt"  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Presldenf  a  program 
In  1981.  Pertuvs  a  Uttle  history  is  in 
(nder  at  this  potait  Return,  if  you  will, 
to  thoae  days  of  unqnallfled  fftlth  in 
"susv>ly-side"  magic  and  look  at  what 
the  President's  "Program  for  ■oooom- 
ic  Recovery"  promised.  I  have  here  a 
table  of  Federal  Revenues  and  outlays 
from  the  document  containing  the 
Preddoit's  proposals  and  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Rboobd  at  this 
point 

The  table  follows: 

FEOERALREVBIUeSANDOUnAVS 

(HHMSsaiq 


finliw 
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lai. 


IK. 


IM3. 


1«S- 
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mU  CS4.7 

tSU  0U 

im  mi 

7711  77U 

KU  IMJI 

MM  IIM 
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-4U 
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Mr.  LAOTENBERO.  Note  that  had 
the  progrgm  performed  as  advertised, 
the  defidt  for  fiscal  year  1083  would 
have  been  $23  billi<m.  not  $304  bO- 
lion— almost  10  times  that  amount 
And  we  would  be  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect of  rising,  if  small,  surpluses 
through  fiscal  year  1986  instead  of  ex- 
ploding defidts  that  will  add  on  the 
order  of  half  a  trillion  dollars  to  the 
FMeral  debt  over  the  next  3  to  4  fiscal 
years. 

What  happened  Is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand. The  "riverboat  gamble"— as 
the  disttnguished  majority  leader 
diaracterlzed  the  Reagan  padcage 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate— did 
not  pay  off.  The  presumed  stimulus  of 
the  huge  tax  cuts— $1,147  trillion  in 
fiscal  year  1982-88.  which  went  dispro- 
portionately to  upper  income  groups— 
was  more  than  overridden  by  soaring 
real  interest  rates  that  aoccxnpanied 
the  sudden  surge  in  Federal  credit  de- 
mands. A  plan  that  combined  trillion- 
dollar  revenue  losses  wlUi  increases  in 
defense  expenditures  of  $286  ttUlion 
could  not  possibly  be  financed  by  off- 
setting cuts  in  the  dmnesUc  budget 


But  the  Congress  certainly  tried.  The 
wmbf***^  effort  of  reconciliation  and 
apiKtipriatlxHis  restraint  resulted  in 
total  reductions  over  the  fiscal  year 
198S-88  period  of  $387  bOlion.  It 
should  be  stressed,  too.  BCr.  Preddent 
that  whUe  the  Congress  did  not  i4>- 
prove  of  every  specif  le  proposal  by  the 
President  the  total  savings  in  the  1981 
leoondliatiiHi  bill  met  and  exceeded 
the  Prsaldent's  goaL 

HCnoe.  Mr.  President,  the  terrible 
flaeal  disarray  that  has  overtaken  the 
Government  threatens  to  m^empt  re- 
covery from  the  6eepeBt  economic  re- 
ccarinn  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Faced  with  such  obdurate  fiscal  dis- 
onler.  Mr.  President  Preddent  Rea- 
gan's destare  to  avoid  resp<ni8ibillty  is 
entirely  undentandable.  But  I  believe 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  problon.  And 
there  Is  simply  no  easy,  readily  dis- 
oemUde  solution— at  least  none  that 
X5— miMki  itself  immediately  to  51 
Members  of  tAiis  body.  That  is  dear 
from  the  preceding  votes  on  the  vari- 
ous plans  that  have  been  offered.  But 
deadloA  cannot  be  an  acceptable  out- 
come. TO  permit  that  to  happen  would 
have.  I  believe,  very  serious  repercus- 
sions In  the  financial  mariuts. 

It  follows  that  a  compromise  plan 
capable  of  iff^r«>»aHng  broad  Mparti- 
san  suKwrt  is  absolutely  essentiaL  I 
had  hiapeA  that  such  a  plan  could  be 
formulated.  And  I  believe  that  the 
leadership  on  the  other  dde  of  the 
aide  would  have  preferred  to  have 
been  working  in  that  direction  long 
before  now  had  it  not  been  for  the 
President's  attitude.  Indeed,  this  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  Chair- 
man DoMnaci.  I  believe,  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  under 
what  must  be  most  tning  conditions. 
The  able  smlor  Senator  from  Florida 
did  all  in  his  power  to  help  them  get  a 
reqKinsible  budget  resolution,  but  un- 
fortunately the  White  House  was  un- 
willing to  cooperate. 

And  so.  Mr.  Preddent.  we  came 
down  to  choosing  among  alternatives 
that  are  prolMibly  more  impalatable 
than  necessary  from  the  point  of  view 
of  most  Senators.  But  choose  we  must. 
And  I  believe  that  preserving  the 
budget  process  is  important 

My  own  preference  would  I>e  to 
adopt  the  original  Chlles-Domenid 
inoposal  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. That  plan  would  have  put  the  def- 
idt on  a  declining  path  from  $163.3 
bOlion  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  $133.2  bU- 
llon  in  fiscal  year  1986.  But  that  pro- 
posal cannot  get  51  votes.  I  am  there- 
fore prepared  to  support  the  Gorton- 
Chfles  plan  which,  while  it  is  far  from 
meeting  all  my  criteria,  nonetheless  Is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Again,  it 
puts  the  defidt  on  a  downward  trajec- 
tory and  begins  the  process  of  reduc- 
ing Federal  pressure  on  the  credit 
markets.  This,  in  my  view,  is  essential 
if  the  recovery  is  to  l>e  sustained. 
Under     Gorton-Chiles,     the     deficit 
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would  fall  from  $178.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984  to  $130  bUlion  In  1986.  That 
is  still  much  too  high.  But  it  lays  the 
groundwork  for  fiuther  progress.  That 
is  why,  despite  certain  reservations.  I 
voted  to  adopt  it 

I  could  not  however,  support  a 
budget  plan  that  simply  perpetuates 
the  mistakes  of  1981.  If  there  is  a 
point  on  which  economists  and  finan- 
ders  are  generally  agreed,  it  Is  that 
defidts  of  the  ma^titude  envisioned  in 
either  the  original  Reagan  budget  or 
the  revised  verdon  incorporated  in  the 
Baker-Dtxnenid  prcvosal  do  matter. 
To  refuse  to  face  the  problem  is  to  ex- 
acerlMtte  it.  Unless  we  begin  now  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  cutting  rev- 
enues far  in  excess  of  possible  mend- 
ing restraints,  fiscal  balance  and  eco- 
nomic growth  may  be  preonpted  for 
the  foreseeable  future.* 


•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  An  amendment 
was  to  be  offered  to  assure  certain 
funding  levels  for  the  Itavironmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  Senators  co- 
qwnsoring  the  amendment  are  con- 
cerned that  the  budget  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  allow  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  operating 
budget  to  be  funded  at  $1,351  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  Thus,  EPA  oper- 
ations would  be  returned  to  the  level 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  addi- 
tion, Superf  und  expenditures  would  be 
allowed  to  reach  $383  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Tht  Agency  would  easily  be 
able  to  use  t  '.  level  of  resoiuces  in 
the  coming  x  to  speed  up  imple- 
mentation t  that  program.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  as  Admhiistrator,  should 
be  given  the  oiHwrtunity  to  reverse 
the  decline  In  Federal  support  for  en- 
vironmental programs  unrestrained  by 
a  low  budget  resolution  assuimition. 

I  understand  that  the  prcvosal  being 
conddered  by  the  Senate  which  incor- 
porates the  substitute  accommodates 
those  levels  of  funding  for  EPA. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  accommo- 
dates the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  fimding  levels  that  you  have 
mentioned.  Fiscal  year  1984  EPA  oper- 
ating levels  of  $1,351  billion  and  Su- 
perf und  levels  of  $383  million  are  now 
assumed  in  the  measure  before  us. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  providing  that  funding  level  and 
this  specific  guarantee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  understand  from 
this  discusdon  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion now  provides  substantial  funding 
for  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
programs.  I  agree  that  the  Congress 
must  now  reverse  the  decline  in  sup- 
port for  environmental  programs 
which  has  occurred  over  the  last  few 
years.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  will  attempt  to 
assure  that  suf  fident  funds  will  be  ap- 
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proprteted  to  revene  the  decline  in 
those       Anrlroomental       Protection 


Mr.  MOTMIHAN.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dwaqiiertion  to  the aenior  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  Joined  with  the 
aenior  Senator.  Senator  Lbaht.  and  16 
othera  In  a  MportiMn  coalition  to  offer 
an  amendment,  deacribed  in  our  "Dear 
OQneacue"  letter  dated  May  2.  1983. 
This  amendment  would  have  added 
fundi  for  both  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Acency's  operatinc  budget  and 
Its  Superfund  procram. 

Oan  the  Senator  aaaure  me  that  the 
itated  in  our  "Dear  Col- 
are  identical  to  the  anump- 
tioaB  for  theae  functimii  in  the  alter- 
native Juat  adopted? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Tea.  they  are. 
Tbey  are  the  nme  aarampUons. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Thank  you.  I  will 
therefore  concur  with  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senator  that  there  ia  no  need  to 
offer  our  amendment.  I  ahall  ask  that 
a  copy  of  our  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
be  placed  in  the  Rhxmd  at  thii  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

X3&  SnAR, 
WuMMvUm,  D.C.,  May  2;  /MJL 

Obu  CMxbmui:  Durlnc  Senate  condder- 
ation  of  the  FInt  Coocoirent  ReaoluUan  on 
the  Bodiet  (&  Con.  Ree.  ST),  we  Intend  to 
offer  an  uncMtaent  to  add  |34«  railUon  to 
the  KarlTCPmental  Protection  Atency's 
bodaet  authority  for  final  year  1984. 

Our  amewtaent  will  reatow  the  Environ- 
mental ProtectioB  Aaency  (EPA)  operating 
budaet  to  lU  naeal  year  IMl  level  of  $1  JSl 
bOliaa.  The  amemknent  will  alao  provide 
$3CI  maUan  in  flaeal  year  1M4  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Superfund  procram  to  dean 
up  haaardooB  waate  dump  litea  throughout 
the  country.  Thii  figure  repreaenta  half  of 
what  wOl  be  available  in  the  Superfund 
truat  fund  In  flaeal  year  1984.  and  la  an 
amount  which  we  believe  could  actually  be 
•pent  by  the  Agency  In  that  year. 

The  subatantlal  tcductlona  In  EPA's 
budget  Unce  1981  have  had  dramatic  Im- 
pacts around  the  nation.  The  Admlnlstra- 
Uon'a  requeat  for  the  EPA  operating  budget 
in  flaeal  year  1984  repreaenta  a  90%  decrease 
in  funding  In  nominal  dollars  since  1981  and 
a  44%  funding  decrease  In  real,  or  inflation 
adjusted.  doUars  since  1981. 

Heaeareh  and  Devtiopment— The  Admin- 
istration's 1984  budget  request  reflects  a 
58%  decrease  In  nominal  dollars  from  the 
1981  level  for  the  Agency's  research  and  de- 
vtiopment program.  In  an  April  1988  report, 
the  Congreasional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  con- 
cludea  tliat  the  EPA  cuts  In  research  and  de- 
velopment have  fallen  most  heavily  on  the 
Agency's  long-term  research  program,  par- 
ticularly long-term  health  effects  research. 
The  result,  contends  CBO.  may  be  to 
"hinder  future  standards  development  and 
slow  the  accumulation  of  Information  on 
health  effects  of  environmental  pollutants." 
Moreover,  in  this  year's  annual  report, 
issued  on  Aivil  23.  1983.  the  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  warned 
that  "mhe  research  activities  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  continue  to  be 
devastated  at  a  time  when  more,  not  less  sci- 
ence. Is  needed  for  regulatory  decision 
making." 

StaU  Omnta.— At  this  time  when  the  EPA 
is  shifting  more  and  more  responsibility  to 
the  states  to  carry  out  federal  environmen- 
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tal  progiaaBB.  the  raaouroaa  batng  made  Ita  flaeal  year  1981  level  for  operating  pro- 
avmOabla  by  EPA  to  support  the  operattaa  grams  and  by  provkUng  IMS  milUon  for  the 
of  state  envinmiBental  managoBMOt  pro-  Superfund  program, 
grama  have  «M»»ii«ii*MMi  substantially.  The  We  urge  you  to  support  this  amendment. 
Preaident's  1984  budget  requeat  reflecU  a  38  If  you  have  any  questioas  or  wish  to  oo- 
peroent  dcrfrnaiTr  In  "«— h«»i  doUan  from  spooeer  pleaae  contact  Sueanne  Pfifferiing 
the  1981  levd  for  BPA'a  grant  programs  to  or  Daryl  Ubow  at  4-4451  or  Ann  Vom-Elgen 
the  atataa.  The  CBngrsarional  Budget  Office  at  4-8178. 
reports  that  In  aggregate  terma  federal  sup-  Sincerely, 

pott  now  accounts  for  48  percent  of  the  Roanx  T.  SrsrroBS. 

funding  for  state  water  quality  programs.  45  Dsaxn.  PsnicK 

percent  for  state  air  quality  programs  and  IfonnHAa. 

88  pCToent  for  state  hamrdous  waste  pro-  Jaaauwa  RaimouH. 

grama.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Paikick  J.  Imufi. 

Oovemors'  Aaaociatlon  last  year  found  that  Goasoa  HoMPaasr. 

only  a  anall  number  of  states  would  be  able  Bnx  Bbaiut. 

to  make  up  for  the  loaa  in  federal  environ-  Gaoea  J.  Mrchux. 

mental  management  grant  amistanrr  due  to 

their  own  aertous  budgH  eoostrainta^CTO         ElMMIiniTM.  PliOTECTIW  MEMTS  OPERATING 
concludea  that  cuts  In  state  grant  pmgiams                nsicrr  nv  inwMiiiiiinM  ArmaiT 
"contribute  to  delays  In  Issuing  environmen-                 "***'  "^  "rrmrmuui  mmwni 
tal  permits,  hinder  driegatlon  of  greater  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  the  states,  and  diaoourage  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  innovative  

programs  that  require  staff  reaouroea."  im     m;     im      ftat'     jm^ 

EnfitreemetU    and    Agenev    PtmmneL—  **L 

Stnoe  1981  there  has  also  been  a  substantial    ^— 

reduction  In  the  number  of  full-time  em- 
ployees at  EPA.  The  Administration's  fiscal 
year    1984   budget   request   would   reduce       ^.  _ 

Agtancy  personnti  by  39  percent  from  the       ■*•  *  **■ ' 
1981  leveL  Such  a  reduction  cannot  help  but 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  Agencjr's  ability 
to  enforce  the  Nation's  environmental  laws.         j^  i^i 

To  take  one  example,  the  reduction  In  man-    ^^^—^21^^ 
power,  according  to  CBO,  will  result  In  a       >  ta*  » sum  k  a  i 
backlog  amounting  to  "a  number  of  years" 

tal  EPA  review  of  waivers  for  wastewater     jTATUS  Of  ASSSTAMCE  TO  THE  419  PIBOillTY  SUPERfUHO 
treatment  permits.  ^^^ 

^Mpei^teadL-Flacal  year  1984  will  be  the  ^'^ 

fourth  year  of  the  Superfund  program.  We  p^a  ■  4  Jst  31.  iso] 

believe  It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  that    

EPA  should  spend  half  of  the  $787  mllUon  .^_^^     mmn    mmmIoi 

that  will  be  available  tai  the  trust  fund  in  »* 

1984.  But  the  Administration  proposes  a    

budget  authmlty  of  only  $310  million.  We 
propoae  a  budget  authority  of  $383  million. 

The  Superfund  law,  enacted  in  December 
1980,  created  a  $1.8  bilUon  trust  fund  to  fi- 
nance the  cleanup  of  abandoned  or  uncon- 
trolled tuoardous  waste  sites  and  to  respond 
to  spills  of  haiardous  substanoea.  The  major 
source  of  funding  (seven-ei^ths  of  the  ^,g^ 
total)  for  the  trust  fund  comes  from  a  dedi-  hmSI 
cated  tax  on  various  chemicals  and  petrole- 
um. The  revenues  collected  from  the  tax. 
which  began  on  April  1,  1981,  are  held  in 
the  trust  fund  until  such  time  ss  they  are 
uaed  for  cleanup  activities  or  other  eligible 
Superf imd  expenditures. 

There  are  currently  419  hasardous  waste 
sites  on  the  EPA  Superfund  priority  list  for 
assistance,  but  only  78  of  theae  sites  have 
received  assistance  thus  far.  EPA  personnel 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  admitted 
that  previous  agency  policy  had  been  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  Superfund  expendi- 
tures. It  is  time  to  indicate  to  the  Agency 
that  it  la  the  will  of  Congress  that  the  funds  i^vpt-^ 
collected  to  clean  up  hasardous  waste  dump 
sites  be  spent  for  Just  that  purpose  and  not 
be  left  to  accumulate  in  the  dedicated  trust 
fund. 

In  sum.  although  the  EPA  budget  has  dl-  ,_-jr. 

mliUshed  greatly  since  1981,  the  Agency's    ^CsShi.. 
tasks  have  not.  The  EPA  is  responsible  for 
administering,    in   whole   or   in   part,   the    imm. 
major  environmental  laws  enacted  since  the    ***  - 
Agency's  creation  in  1970.  In  order  to  do 
this  in  a  diligent  and  effective  manner,  the 
Agency  must  be  provided  with  adequate  re- 
sources. We  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  do  Just  that  by  restoring  to  the  Agency 
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Mr.  LEABY.  I  would  like  to  oomidi- 
ment  the  aenior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  hb  leaderahlp  on  thla  alter- 
native. I  w*uld  Juat  like  him  to  eon- 
firm  that  the  altnnattve  Juat  adopted 
aaaomea  in  Oacal  year  ItM  $IMI  bfl- 
llon.  $403  n^iUkm  more  than  the  Preai- 
dant'a  Jan«ary  budget  requeat,  for 
EPA's  («>eKatlng  program  and  IMS 
million.  $71  milUon  more  than  the 
Pieaidait's  January  budget  requeat  for 
the  Superfiaod. 

BCr.  STAFFORD.  My  cidleague  is 
correct.  Loofclng  at  it  another  way.  the 
substitute  Just  offered  indudea  $37$ 
mlllloo  more  for  the  EPA  operating 
program  in  function  $00:  natural  re- 
sources and  $73  milUoi^mare  for  the 
Superfund  than  the  reaolutian  wlgi- 
nally  reported  from  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.* 

BCr.  BA0CU&  Mr.  PresMent,  I 
oppose  the  budget  resolution. 

I  do  so  becauae  I  believe  It  falls  to 
meet  our  commitment  to  lower  the 
Federal  deficit. 

In  recent  months,  the  economic  out- 
look has  brightened.  Interest  ratea  are 
down.  Un«mployment  has  stopped 
rising.  Inflation  continues  to  remain  at 
low  levels. 

At  long  I8st.  it  appears  that  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  at  hand.  But.  the 
real  questidn  is  how  long  will  it  last  if 
we  adopt  this  budget  reabtution. 
I  do  not  think  it  wUl  last  very  long. 
The  key  Is  interest  ratea.  The  recov- 
ery will  not  live  up  to  ita  advanced  bill- 
ing unless  interest  rates  continue  to 
drop  and  siiabiliae  at  reaaonable  levels. 
If  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues to  spend  beyond  its  means,  piling 
up  huge  deficits,  we  do  not  have  a 
chance  of  getting  interest  rates  down. 
We  must  make  a  oonmiltment  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deflctt.  We  need  a 
plan  of  steady,  long-tenn  and  realistic 
cuts  in  the  Federal  deficit.  That  would 
be  the  kind  of  signal  needed  to  prove 
that  defidtB  are  headed  down. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  cutting  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits.  Getting  the  Job 
done  is  another  story.  In  the  post 
weeks.  I  have  advocated  alternatives 
that  would  achieve  budget  savings. 

Congress  must  do  a  better  Job  of  get- 
ting the  most  bang  for  every  def enae 
buck.  I  support  increased  military 
spending.  We  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  national  defense. 

But  I  believe  a  5-peroent-aryear  real 
increase  in  the  defense  budget  oiables 
us  to  achieve  that  goal,  without  wast- 
ing money.  A  5-peroent  growth  rate 
over  and  above  inflation  would  cut  the 
deficit  by  $9  billion  a  year  over  the 
next  5  years. 

It  is  popular  here  in  Washington 
these  days  to  talk  about  eliminating 
the  third  S^ear  of  the  tax  cut.  I  dis- 
agree. 

The  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  the 
one  that  18  most  beneficial  to  middle- 
inc(Hne  taxpayers.  Tnst.ead.  I  think  we 
should  cap  the  benefits  from  the  third 


yeov  cut.  I  would  limit  the  tax  cut  to 
$700. 

Thla  would  save  $7  billion  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  gradual  dosing  <^f 
tax  loopholes  would  save  $6  billion  a 
year. 

Passing  a  budget  that  clearly  re- 
dueea  Federal  defidts  would  send  a 
dear  signal  to  the  business  community 
that  Congress  is  serious  about  regain- 
ing oootrbl  over  FMleral  q>aidlng. 

^nH  gudi  a  program  would  ease  the 
credit  crunch  that  is  helping  ke^  in- 
terest rates  too  high. 

The  budget  resolution  sent  to  the 
floor  yestoday  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee doea  not  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. It  would  produce  a  $193  billion 
deficit  next  year  and  defidts  over  $300 
billion  later  in  this  decade. 

Tlie  Gorton  substitute  is  appealing. 
but  It  too.  In  my  view,  does  not  achieve 
the  kind  of  budget  savings  needed. 

I  bdieve  Com^ess  can  make  the 
toui^  choices  needed  to  bring  fiscal 
regponsibility.  But  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  is  not  the  course 
we  need  to  take. 

Thla  resolution  merely  hei^tens 
the  fiscal  irreqpmislbillty  that  has  led 
to  the  prospect  of  further  economic 
turmoU.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  derk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  bllldeik  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATBi)  is  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MosKOWSKi).  Is  there  any  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  112  Leg.] 
YEAS-50 


Qnayle 

Rotta 

Symns 


Andrews 


BosehwlU 


Byrd 

Chafee 

CtiOei 

Ooctaran 

OobcB 

CAmato 

DsBlOrth 

01X00 


Buleton 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Bart 

Batfleld 

Heinx 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackion 

irifhsiim 

Kennedy 

Luitenbers 

Levin 

Itatbias 


DcMiienlci 


Dorcn 


Cramton 

DeOoBdnl 

Denton 

Dole     

Durenberser 


MetaenlMuim 
MitcbeU 

NAYS-49 

T^ord 

Osm 

Onaley 

Hatch 

Hswicins 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heima 

Holllns* 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kastm 


ICoyniban 

PMkwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sartwnes 

Saaaer 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevena 

Itensas 

Welcker 


lAzalt 
Leahy 
liOns 

Jjtgmr 

Msttingly 

llcCluie 

Melcher 

Muricowaki 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Prozmire 

Pryor 


Tower 
■rrible 
Wallop 
Wamer 


WllaoD 
Zorinaky 


NOTVOnNO-l 
OOldwater 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27).  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to.        

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  taUle. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amoided  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  revising  and 
replacing  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hardly 
have  the  strength  to  say  it.  but  we  will 
have  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Will  the  majority  leader 
repeat  what  he  said? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  the  strength  to  say  it  a  second 
time  or  not.  but  for  many  of  you  who 
may  be  disvHwinted  by  this  state- 
ment. I  will  say  that  there  will  be  no 
more  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  let  me  say  that  on  Soutte 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  thfe  Senate 
devoted  10  days  in  the  consideration  of 
that  measure.  We  used,  as  of  11:28 
pjm.  tonight,  which  is  proximately 
the  time  we  began  the  rollcall  on  final 
passage,  a  total  of  59  hours  and  30 
minutes.  During  that  time  we  conduct- 
ed 32  rollcall  votes,  we  considered  and 
disposed  of  36  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult, a  tedious  and  tumultuous  debate. 
A  closely  divided  Senate  finally 
worked  its  will  by  a  single  vote.  Mem- 
bers will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  hold 
their  own  views  on  the  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  this  resolution,  and  while 
I  voted  against  the  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  and  voted  against  the 
Gorton  substitute,  which  ultimately 
became  the  resolution  for  all  practical 
.  purposes.  I  believe  I  fulfilled  the  com- 
mitment I  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  consideration  of  that  matter,  and 
that  is  whether  I  agreed  with  the  reso- 
lution or  disaereed  with  it  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  insist  that  the  Senate  make 
every  effort  to  pass  a  resolution. 

I  commend  both  managers  for  their 
efforts. 

I  commend  all  Senators  who  offered 
their  amendments,  those  who  opposed 
amendments  and  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, as  well.  It  has  been  a  difficult 
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Ume  for  the  Senate,  but  I  think  it  has 
oome  throu^  It  in  good  style. 

Mr.  BTRD.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Tea. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  oom- 
mend  the  najovlty  leader  on  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  Just  made.  The  ma- 
jority leader  did  his  duty  and  that  was 
to  see  that  the  measure  passed  the 
Bmalf  I  have  beoi  in  somewhat  the 
same  situatton  in  the  past,  when  I  saw 
the  Senate  go  the  opposite  to  my  own 
viewpoint  but  I  felt  that  my  duty  was 
to  see  that  the  Smate  acted  and  did 
its  wiU  and  I  know  how  the  majority 
leader  feels  about  it  He  did  the  right 
thing.  He  did  his  duty,  and  I  commend 
him. 

I  also  r*vntvnmnA  the  manager  of  the 
resolution.  Mr.  IXnmnci.  who  has 
shown  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
resoluticm  and  who  has  dcme  his  best. 

I  also  commend  the  ranking 
Member.  Mr.  Chius.  He  displayed 
equal  skm.  equal  knowledge,  worthed 
hard,  and  made  a  very  convincing  case. 
I  personally  thank  him  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHIIX8.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  couide  of  housekeeping  propos- 
als that  I  have  checked  on  with  Sena- 
tot  Chilb  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leader. 


CONCURRENT  REBOLDTION  ON 
THE  BDDOET— FISCAL  TEAR  1984 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  consideration  of 
House  Ctmcurrent  Resolution  91. 

The  PRE8n>ING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  tiUe. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  ooncuiTent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Rcl  91) 
revWnc  the  consrwlonil  budget  for  the 
United  States  Ooveminent  for  the  fiscal 
yev  1W3  and  aettlnc  forth  the  congreaaion- 
al  budget  for  the  United  Statea  Oovemment 
for  the  ftocal  yean  1964. 196S.  and  19M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objecttm  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  to  strike  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolutlim  27,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  91),  as 
amended. 


The  concurrent  resolutiim  (H.  Ccm. 
Res.  91).  as  amended,  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

Uttolvti.  niat  tbe  eoncunent  resolution 
flnm  the  Houae  of  Representattvea  (H.  Con. 
Rea.  91)  entitled  "Coocurrent  reaohitioo  re- 
vWnc  tbe  eon«r«srinnal  budget  for  the 
United  States  OoTemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  19n  and  setting  forth  the  congreaston- 
al  budget  for  the  United  Statea  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964. 1965.  and  1966".  do 
pass  with  the  f oUowlng  Amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  the  Congreas  hoeby  detennlnes  and 
decUrea  that  the  coocurrent  reaolutlon  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  is  hereby  re- 
vised and  replaced  the  first  concurrent  reao- 
hitkm  on  the  budget  for  flscal  year  1964  Is 
hereby  established,  and  the  approtvlate 
budgetary  levela  for  fiscal  yean  1965  and 
1966  are  hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  yean  beginning  on 
October  1.  1963.  October  1. 1983,  October  1, 
1984.  and  October  1. 1965: 

(1)  The  reootnmaided  levels  of  Federal 
revenuea  are  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  196S:  $666,335,000,000. 

Fteal  year  1964:  $671,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  $743,075,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  $635,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
dumged  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  +$135,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1964:  +$9,900,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  1965:  +$13,675,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  +$51,000,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contrlbutioas  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
suimnce  within  tbe  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  $44,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  $50,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  FMeral  Insurance 
ContributlCHis  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-31  for  old 
age,  survWon.  and  disability  Insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  $146,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  $304,400,000,000. 

(3)  Tbe  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  $675435.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964:  $914,699,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965:  $966,374,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  $1,050^09,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,335,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $649,689,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1965:  $810,774,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1966:  $965,999,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
f  acton  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  $304,000,000,000. 
Fiacal  year  1964:  $178,599,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1965:  $167,899,000,000.    ' 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $130,099,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,608,399,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,834,796,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1966:  $3,018,497,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  whidi  the  temporary 
gtatuUny  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ao- 
cordlngly  increosad  are  ss  f oUowk 

Fiscal  year  1966:  $63,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964:  $383,499,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1966:  $818,399,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1966:  $167,669,000,000. 

(8)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiacal  yean  beginning 
on  October  1. 1961  October  1. 1963.  October 
1,  1964.  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

<A)  New  direct  loan  oldlgatlons. 
$48,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commltmmts, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Ccmgreas  hereby  determines  and 
declarea  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlaya.  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obllgrtions 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiacal  yean  1963  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$344,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $314^00.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$370,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $341,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$300,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $369,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatirais.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$333,080,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $899,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligattons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(3)  IntemaUonal  Affaln  (150): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ctmimitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,800,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommttments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiseal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  bodget  authority.  $15^00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13j00.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligattaos. 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giurantae  commitments. 
$10400.000.000. 

(3)  Oensral  Sdenoe.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (350K 
Fiacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commltmwits.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authmtty.  $6400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oanunitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  eommitments.  $0. 
(4)  Energy  (870): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authMity.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  bodget  authority.  $3400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14400.000.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1700.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  IMn  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
.(5)  Natural  Resouroea  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatkms. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  Loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatl<ms. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  Laan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  LSan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13400.000.000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $13400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$87400.000. 

(O)  VUm  Loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Ftasl  yesr  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$16460400.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$5400400.000. 

IHihiaI  w^ftp  1  AAA' 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3400400400. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11.700400.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3400.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  auttiority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18400400.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  amunitments. 
$3400.000.000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $3,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6400.000.000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$46,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$46,700,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6400.000.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$46,700,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6400.000.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee   commitments. 
$46,700,000,000. 

(8)  Tnmsportatlon  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$L100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100.000400. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100400.000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 


Fiacal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Community   and   RegUmal   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  auUuH^ty.  $6400.000400. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authori^.  $31,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,250,000,000. 

'  (C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giurantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,325,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,825,000,000. 

(B)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,749,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,749,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,724,000,000. 
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(B)  OuttWB.  IS64M.O0O.0OO. 

(C)  New      direct 
S3Sk000  000^ 

(D>  New  kMn  gumitee  commttmenU, 

(A)  He*  budifet  authority.  $37.S4».000.000. 
(B)OaUk9i.lST.M».000.000. 

(C)  New      dlraet      U»n      obllfatlonB. 
$3S,000.000. 

(D)  New  loan  tuanntee  oommitmeDts. 
I900JNNMMW. 

<1»  lledkal  Iiwunnee  (570): 

(A)  New  toadtoet'aatbority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUayi.  $ftS.100.000.000. 

(C)  New  dmct  loan  obllgationa.  to. 

(D)  New  loan  goanntee  commltinenta.  $0. 
Fta^d  lear  1M4! 

(A)  New  budfet  authority.  $01,400,000,000. 

(B)  Ontlayi.  $M.a0O.OOO.0OO. 

(C)  New  dlraet  lean  obUgatloos.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltmenta.  $0. 
FtKal  year  1M5:  „ 
(A)  New  hadvt  authority.  $60,400,000,000. 
<B)  Outlays.  $6MOO.00O.0OO. 

(C)  New  dbeet  loan  obUtatloiis.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommitmeDts.  $0. 
Pleeal  year  1M6: 

(A)  New  tNM^et  authority.  $70,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $75,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  dbeet  loan  obllgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltmenta.  $0. 
(11)  Income  Security  (600): 

FlKal  year  ISO: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$131,700,000,600. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatioas. 
$1,000,000,000. 

a»  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,600,600,060. 
Vlacal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$135^00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,060,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fteal  year  1065: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$137,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $105,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$U1.»00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $106,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
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(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$16,160^)00.000. 
(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1663: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$164,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  dtreet  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $176,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  dtreet  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Ifew  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1065: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$104J0O.0OO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligationB.  $0. 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$311,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benenu  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,000,000,000. 

FIseal  year  1064:  

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$0,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1065:  

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000. 

Ftacal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatiCHis. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$13,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1065: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5JOO.0OO.0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1065: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  omunitmenU.  $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatitms. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1065: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatims. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(10)  Net  Interest  (000): 

Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $67,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $05,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $05,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$104,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1866: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$107,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $107,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(30)  Allowances  (030): 
Fiscal  year  1883: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1065: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitmenU.  $0. 

(31)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(050): 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitmenU.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$10,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1086: 
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(A)  New  budfet  authottty. 

-$33.600.00$,000. 
(B)OatlalB, -$33J0O.0eO.00O. 

(C)  New  dfceet  loan  ohHfatlnns.  $0. 

(D)  New  direct  guarantee  oommltments. 


$0. 


8k.  3.  (a)  Rot  later  than  JUne  6. 1863,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  wiliswMnnB  (b) 
throu^  (f>  of  this  ssetioB  shall  sutaoilt 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6,  106S,  the  House  wmmtttees  named 
in  subseetiois  (g)  through  (1)  of  this  secOon 
shall  submit  their  recommnidations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving thooe  recommendstlcns.  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  tbe 
House  and  Senate  a  reoonrillstWi  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrytog  out  all  such  ree- 
ommendatiotis  without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 


SBIATSOOI 

(b)  The  Sttwte  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition.  a*d  Forestry  shaD  report  changes 
in  laws  wltUn  the  jurisdictkm  of  that  com- 
mittee. (A)  to  requin  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  aotbotlwd  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  adiieve  aavincs  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  sAildi  provide 
spending  authority  as  deflned  in  section 
401(cX3XC)iof  Public  Law  8S-S44.  sufficient 
to  reduce  badget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  fidlows: 
$1,343,000,060  in  budgH  autborfty  and 
$1,343,000,060  in  outlays  In  flseal  year  1064: 
$1,333,000,060  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,060  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1065, 
and  $1437.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,337,000,040  in  outlaya  In  tiaeal  year  1066. 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Commtttee  on  Finanoe 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdlcUon  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX3XC)  <tt  Public  Law  88-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  otiUays  by  $856.600AN>  In  fiscal 
year  1084:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$3,034,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1885:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3,484,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1086. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finanoe 
shall  reiwrt  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  suCfldent  to  in- 
crease reveOues  ss  follows:  $8,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1064:  $13,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1085:  and  $51,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1086. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  tlurisdlction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  vending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(cX3XC)  of  PubUe  Law  03-M4, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$358,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1M4:  to  reduce  budgrt  authority 
by  $368.000iMX>  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1085:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,060  in  fiscal  year  1866. 

(e)  The  SOnate  Coounlttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  rflport  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  nommlttwi  to  require  re- 
ducUons  in  appn^trlatlons  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  oxnmlttee  so  ss  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $118,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1084:  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000.0001  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1085: 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(f)  The  Sfenate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  Shalt  report  changes  In  laws  within 


the  JurtMttetlon  of  that  committee  which 
provide  vending  authority  as  defined  in 
seetlan  401(eX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$336.0004MW  and  outlays  by  $336,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1964:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $139,000,000  and  outlays  by  $138,000,000 
In  flseal  year  1965:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $141,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$140,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1086. 

BODSB  COMMIRBB 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
rMHetkn  of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriationB  iat  programs 
authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX3XC)  of 
PuUlc  Law  03-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
oombinatlon  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1^43.600.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1^43.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
$1,333.0004X10  in  budget  authority  and 
$1433.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1085: 
and  $1437.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1487.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1086. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
citmrttit-n-m  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  tlw  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spauUng  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  03-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1438.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1085:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,070,000,000  in  fiscsl 
year  1966. 

(1)  "Hie  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CIvQ  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  JurisdicUon  of  that  Conmiit- 
tee  «4iich  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  aectitm  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  suf  fidoit  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $358,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1086. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  r^Mrt  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jurtodidttm  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductioDs  in  amtroprlaUons  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
ftrilows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1964:  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466.000400  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $564,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000400  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1086. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $226,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $139,000,000  and  outlays  by  $138,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1085:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $141,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$140,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

(1X1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdIcUim  of  that  committee  wtiich 
l»ovlde  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  03-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  ttiK»\  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 


reduce  outlays  by  $3,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1086. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdicUcm  of  ttiat  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$9,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1084: 
$13,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and 
$51,000,000,000  in  fiacsl  year  1006. 

mscBUJumons  raovisioiis 
Sic  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  or  the  Senate 
to  oonsidnr  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
mmt  thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees imless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocaUfflis  or  subdivisions  required  by 
aecXiaa.  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  oon- 
ciurent  resoluti<m  on  the  budget 

Sac.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  the  on-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Oovertunent  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $37,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  off-budget  new  direct  loan  obUgar 
tions  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed. 
$17,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$18400.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1084;  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1083  and  $94400.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1084. 
It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16400.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17400.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
FMeral  agencies  to  $11400.000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1084.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  CJon^vss 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nandngBank. 

Sac  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  SouUe  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to.  every  committee  of  each  House,  after 
consulting  with  the  committee  or  conunit- 
tees  of  the  other  House  to  which  all  or  part 
of  the  allocation  has  been  made,  shall  subdi- 
vide among  its  subcommittees  the  allocation 
of  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocated  to  it  in  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  conference  report  on  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
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Uon  o<  guanatosd  louw  abould  Inelude  Uie 
Imilgiit  authorttj  and  outlayi  nmltiiic  from 
Um  tnonctiaiM.  Ttw  OoncrMi  raconineodi 
tut  the  rnmmtttw  with  Juriadlctioa  over 
the  FWeral  nnandoc  Buik  Act  of  19T3 
eoMider  ezpedttloialy  'n*-'*"'^  to  require 
that  the  budcetary  tamiact  of  weh  VMerml 
^tm»w,t*nf  ^>Mth  trii— Mlw  hr  mrhirtri  tr 
tbe  toudgeti  ol  the  inlttatlnt  aceneiee  begin- 
nine  with  the  flenl  year  IMS  budget. 

8K.  7.  As  there  is  a  need  for  ooonUnation 
between  flMal  and  monetary  poiley: 

And.  aa  actual  and  projected  budget  defl- 
dU  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  mone- 
tary policy: 

And.  aa  any  reductton  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit braucht  about  by  thla  budget  resolution 
wQl  rednee  ptcasuieB  on  monetary  ptdlcy: 

And.  as  there  is  a  need  for  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  consistent  with  reasonable 
price  stabOlty; 

Now.  therefore,  the  House  Oonunlttee  on 
Ti^wMng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Senate  Oonunlttee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Aftetes  are  requested  to  report  to 
their  respective  bodies,  no  later  than  June 
90.  1M3.  a  resolution  lApiinsing  the  sense 
of  the  Coiwrem  ss  to  the  coordination  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy  with 
the  ftacal  poUcy  reflected  in  this  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reoonskler  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CHnfS.  I  move  to  Imy  that 
motioo  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  (m  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  annulment  to 
the  House  ccmcurrent  resolutiim  and 
request  a  oonferaice  with  the  House 
cm  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ised to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  is  authorised  to  appoint  conf  er- 


ly  that  we  have  maintained  the  proc- 
ess. I  look  tmrnra  to  the  conference.  I 
hope  we  C4xne  back  with  something 
that  is  satisfactory  to  a  very  broad 
base  of  SenaUna. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  it  has 
been  a  real  privilege  to  work  with  Sen- 
attu*  Ckilss.  the  new  ranking  minmity 
member.  I  think  this  body  succeeds 
only  when  various  sides  of  any  issue 
are  adequately  represented  by  Sena- 
tors who  are  well  prepared  and  well 
staffed. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  say  in  this  in- 
stance he  has  d<»ie  a  marvelous  Job.  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

As  I  indicated.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
like  the  resulto  in  their  detaOed  form, 
but  I  think  over  the  past  2  or  3 
months  he  lias  done  an  exemplary  Job 
on  behalf  of  his  views  and  views  of 
others.  I  ccmgratulate  him. 


Mr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  appreciated  working  with  the 
chainiMn  of  the  committee  on  this.  It 
has  been  arduous.  I  know  in  many  in- 
stances there  were  many  times  that  he 
voted  for  and  went  al<»ig  with  things 
that  he  did  not  agree  with.  I  know  of 
the  deep  commitment  that  he  has  to 
the  budget  mocess. 

I  noticed  that  on  final  passage  he 
changed  his  vote  and  voted  for  final 
passage.  I  know  that  was  something 
that  would  not  have  been  his  personal 
preference  to  do.  I  congratulate  him 
on  putl^ig  the  resolution  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  needs  to  work  its  will 
under  the  budget  process  ahead  of  his 
own  particular  views  on  that.  I  certain- 
ly coognutalate  him  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  fnmi  Rorlda.  I 
might  say  that  he  is  correct.  The  final 
IHoduet  is  not  sranething  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  have  written. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  very  strong- 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  explore 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  explore  the  setting  of  a  time  certain 
to  vote  on  Tuesday  in  which  event  we 
might  not  need  the  running  of  time  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  on  the  MX  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  assistant  majority 
leader.  I  have  discussed  that  with  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators, 
and  I  continue  to  hope  we  can  worii 
out  a  time  certain  for  a  vote.  But  it  v>- 
pears  certain  that  there  wiU  be  an  ob- 
jection to  such  an  arrangement  at  this 
time.  If  the  minority  leader  has  a  dlf- 
f  cent  view  of  the  situation  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  agree  with  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Ms)  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 


X  anKkLonoii  Aim  ths  obit  umr 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
lntenti<m  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  MX  resolution.  It  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Smate  to  begin  debate 
on  that  tonight,  but  it  Is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  lay  it  down  and  have  it 
pending  UMuorrow. 

I  expect  iamomm  will  be  a  full  day 
of  debate.  There  are  50  hours  on  this 
resolution.  Under  the  act  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  amendable.  I  do  not  foresee 
that  we  will  finish  the  debate  tomor- 
row, so  I  think  it  is  extranely  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  votes,  but  we 
will  be  in  session  and  we  will  be  in  ses- 
sicm  all  day.  There  is  a  possibility  we 
will  be  in  session  for  at  least  part  of 
the  day  Saturday  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this  in 
because  it  is  essential  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  finish  both  the 
MX  and  the  debt  limit  by  the  end  of 
next  week.  We  are  advised  that  the 
debt  limit  must  be  dealt  with,  that  is 
completed,  by  May  27,  which  is  Friday, 
a  week  from  today. 

So  next  week  will  be  a  busy  week. 
Nights  next  week  may  be  late  nights, 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult,  but  we 
must  undertake  to  finish  both  of  those 
matters,  both  the  MX  and  the  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 


MX.  UT««TT.K  BASINO  MODE 
FUNDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Caloodar  No.  140, 
Senate  Craocurrent  Resolution  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (a  Con.  Res.  36)  approving 
the  obligsUon  and  expenditure  of  funds  for 
MX  missile  procurement  and  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  a  basing  mode. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Blr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  11:59  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 

more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OP  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

BCr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17, 19SA,  President  Reagan  gave  a 
nationally  televised  press  conference. 
In  this  press  conference.  President 
Reagan  was  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Six  weeks  ago.  you  said  there  were  serious 
grounds  for  questioning  Soviet  compliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  and  that  you 
might  have  more  to  say  about  that.  Since 
then,  the  United  States  has  confirmed  that 
the  Soviets  have  again  tested  the  missile 
that  has  been  raising  US  concerns.  With  the 
»Aik«  resuming  today  with  the  Soviets  on  a 
new  arms  control  agreement,  dont  the 
American  people  have  a  riffM  to  know  iftfou 
believe  the  Sovieta  have  violated  vaat  oneaf 
(MmphaaiM  added.) 


Mr.  Pre«ldent,  I  gtramdy  agree  that 
the  American  peoide  have  a  right  to 
know  if  tile  Soviets  are  violating  past 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  agree- 
ments. It  is  because  of  my  coooem 
that  the  Attierlcan  people  JMWld  know 
if  the  Soviets  are  violating  SALT  trea- 
ties that  ]  am  sisfmhlfng  an  the  un- 
classified Evidence  I  can  find  on  this 
subject  I  think  that  there  Is  plenty  of 
unclassified  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  vlohitiiig  SALT  treaties,  and  this  Is 
what  my  analyses  are  base  dupm  en- 
tirely. 

President  Reagan  made  the  f<dlow- 
ing  answer  to  the  questkin.  He  walked 
the  Soviet  SALT  violations  "dog"  out 
of  the  hootch  and  then  bade  Into  the 
hootch.  Here  is  what  President 
Reagan  said: 

It  lent  somuc^  ss  to  whether  we  believe, 
it's  a  case  of  whether  you  have  the  evidenoe 
to  actually  »ln  down  an  intlaetlan.  Tou  said 
they  tested  the  weapon  again.  We  even 
arent  sure  that  this  Is  the  same  weapon  or 
that  they^  not  testing  tioo  ioso^oml  But 
with  the  idfoimatlon  that  we  have,  tram 
our  own  trying  to  verify  what  is  gobg  on. 
we  have  reason  to  bOine  Oft  vtni  pouibig 
thep  were  ia  viotaHoa  of  Ou  SALT  agree- 
ment We  have  appealed  to  them  for  more 
tnf  oimatlaa  on  the  the  weapon  th^  tested. 
So  far  they  have  not  provided  that  Informa- 
tion to  us.  So.  all  we  can  teD  you  Is  that  toe 
have  a  vert  great  napteiom,  but  again,  you 
cant  go  to  ODurt  without  a  ease  and  without 
soUd  evklenee.  It's  just  too  dlffleult.  and  we 
dont  have  that  (ITmphaals  added.) 

I  disagfee  with  the  Presidait's 
answer.  While  inteiligenoe  is  an  art 
form,  we  do  have  conchigtve  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  SALT  violations.  In  fact, 
if  indeed  We  went  to  court,  we  would 
have  an  even  and  shut  case. 

The  President  has  also  suggested 
that  the  Soviets  are  testing  more  than 
two  new  type  ICBM's,  when  SALT  n 
allows  only  one.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  the  Soviets  are  engaging  in  a 
worse  violation. 

Mr.  Prerfdent,  on  May  II.  198S,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Senator  Bzoxh.  made  an  excellent 
speech  entitled  "Possible  Soviet  VIoIsp 
tions  of  Arms  Control  Agreements."  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  for  his 
speech,  which  contained  many  impor- 
tant points  with  which  I  strongly 
agree. 

First,  Senator  Biddi  correctly  points 
out  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of 
Soviet-Cutaan-Nicaraguan  Sandinista 
military  assistance  to  the  Communist 
rebels  battling  democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Second,  Senator  Bnm  also  critidaed 
the  incriminating  nature  of  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  agree  to  onsite  Inqiection  in 
the  context  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Cmniwehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  negoUatirais. 

Third.  Senator  Bidkii  has  stated 
that  he  is  disturbed  by  possibly  pro- 
hibited soviet  behavior  related  to 
their  obligations  under  SALT  n.  He 
correctly  questions  whether  this 
Soviet  behavior  is  in  keeping  with  as- 


gmnptioins  about  Soviet  "good  faith" 
in  anus  controL  Indeed.  Senator  BmKH 
has  stated  that  he,  too,  has  "serious 
oonoems"  of  his  own  "about  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  specific 
provtrions  of  the  SALT  n  texts." 

Fourth.  Senator  Bibbi  has  correctly 
pointed  out  the  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets are  violating  the  Biological  War- 
fare Oonvration  and  the  Chemical 
Warftae  Convention. 

In  short.  Senator  Bidxh  and  I 
stroma  agree  on  some  key  issues  of 
Soviet  nonccMnpliance  with  arms  con- 
tnd  agreements. 

All  Soiators  and  all  conscientious 
Amoricans  have  an  obligation  to  i»y>- 
teet  dassified  information  from  unau- 
thoriaed  disclosure.  Senate  Biraat  has 
suggested  at  least  16  times  in  his  May 
11.  1982.  statement  that  in  my  April 
14.  IMS.  Senate  speech  on  arms  con- 
tr^  poUicy.  I  engaged  in  the  selective 
and  Improper  dlsdoeure  of  classified 
infonniUlcm.  Senator  Bnaa's  concern 
for  protecting  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  is  laudable  and  I  agree  entire- 
ly with  Us  concern.  My  distinguished 
odleague  is  unaware,  however,  of  the 
extreme  care  which  my  staff  and  I 
used  In  the  pr^taration  of  my  speech 
of  April  14. 1983. 

Senator  Bntsir  can  be  forgiven  for 
his  enxmeous  accusations.  He  really 
had  no  way  of  knowing  about  the 
great  care  that  was  exercised  in  insur- 
ing that  my  speech  was  totally  unclas- 
sified. I  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league frcnn  Delaware  and  the  entire 
Senate  that  my  speech  contained  no 
dassified  information. 

But  you  need  not  rely  on  my  word 
alone.  Almost  all  of  the  information 
used  in  my  speech  was  submitted  well 
in  advance  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  their  review.  The  CIA 
itsdf  determined  that  there  was  noth- 
ing classified  or  improper  in  that  in- 
formation, and  further  that  the  infor- 
mation in  no  way  Jeopardized  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods  or  sensitive 
information.  In  only  one  case,  I  intro- 
duced new  Information  related  to  the 
Soviet  ABM  capability,  but  this  new 
information  was  derived  entirely  from 
two  newgpaper  artides,  and  was  also 
refened  to  four  times  by  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  report  on  the  MX. 
So  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  Sen- 
ator Bnnar's  accusations  that  I  may 
have  inadvertantly  disdosed  classified 
inf<Hination  or  Jeopardized  sensitive 
intelligence  sources  and  methods.  And 
I  completely  forgive  Senator  Bnsif  for 
his  Justifiable  concern,  because  he  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  I  had  previ- 
ously deared  almost  all  of  my  infor- 
mation with  the  CIA. 

Last  February,  Senator  Symms  wrote 
an  artide  entitled  "Soviet  Violations 
of  Existing  Arms  Control  Treaties 
May  Make  Future  Treaties  Ineffec- 
tive." Smator  Symms'  artide  was 
based  entirely  upon  unclassified  docu- 
mentation, much  of  which  was  official 
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U.S.  Government  open  documentation. 
Indeed,  a  huge  corpus  of  unclassified 
data  exists  <m  the  question  of  Soviet 
SALT  violations.  The  Snoas  artide 
was  submitted  to  the  CIA  for  prepubli- 
cation  review  on  February  28, 1983.  On 
March  14,  1983,  Senator  Snou  re- 
ceived a  letter  f nmi  the  CIA  stating 
that  nothing  in  the  artide  was  dassi- 
fied, after  a  thorough  review  by  the 
CIA's  Publications  Review  Board.  On 
March  IS,  1983,  Senator  Snaa  en- 
tered the  artide  into  the  Cokgrsssioh- 
AL  Rbooro  (page  S2946,  March  15. 
1983),  with  the  statonent  that  the  ar- 
tide "has  ben  carefully  reviewed  by 
the  CIA.  and  it  contains  no  classified 
information." 

My  speech  of  April  14.  1983.  is  en- 
tirely based  upon  the  same  corpus  of 
unclassified  documentation,  used  in 
the  Symms  artide.  and  indeed,  my 
speech  analyzed  by  Senator  BiDDr 
goes  into  considerably  less  detail  on 
most  Soviet  SALT  violations  than  the 
Symms  artide.  On  almost  every  men- 
tion of  a  Soviet  SALT  violation,  in  my 
qpeech.  there  is  a  more  detailed  refer- 
ence in  the  Symms  artide.  And  the 
Symms  artide  is  based  upon  open 
sources  deared  by  the  CIA  in  advance 
of  publication.  Moreover,  the  Symms 
artide  is  itself  based  upon  a  booklet 
which  Senator  Snots  inserted  into 
the  Rboobo  on  May  13,  1982,  entitled 
"The  Bitter  Fruit  of  SALT:  A  Record 
of  Soviet  Duplidty." 

However.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  Senators  have  the  obligation  to 
sulxnit  all  their  statements  on  defense, 
foreign,  and  intelligence  policy  to  the 
CIA  for  prior  review.  Nor  do  I  suggest 
that  CIA  has  the  right  to  insist  on 
prior  review  of  Senator's  statements, 
or  to  censor  Senator's  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Senators  have  no  such 
obligation  beyond  their  inherent  duty 
to  protect  classified  information,  and 
CIA  has  no  constitutional  or  legal 
right  to  censor  Senators.  But  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senate  that  I  am  always 
scnvulously  careful  that  I  not  reveal 
danif led  information  in  my  qieeches, 
and  that  I  take  great  pains  to  insure 
that  classified  information  is  protect- 
ed. 

Senator  Bideh  himself  has,  however, 
made  explidt  reference  to  sensitive  in- 
telligence sources  and  methods.  At  one 
point  in  his  statement  he  refers  to  a 
particular  kind  of  imagery.  At  another 
point,  he  refers  to  several  other  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods.  For  my 
part.  I  prefer  not  to  make  direct  refer- 
ence to  any  intelligence  source  or 
method,  because  I  so  fully  share  Sena- 
tor BiDEW's  concern  to  protect  them. 

A  fundamental  logical  contradiction 
runs  throughout  Senator  Bideh's 
statement,  however.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  correctly  points  out  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  intelligence 
and  verification  f  imctions  in  arms  con- 
trol He  points  out  accurately  that: 
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*  ■  *  UJS.  tntelUienoe  Mteotixm  do  not  even 
talk  In  tenM  of  TerUlatton  of  anna  control 
tuiwiiimnti  liMtrail  uainc  the  tennlnology 
of  tbe  tntemgenee  aiendea  ttaemaelTea.  It  la 
the  fanctkn  of  the  IntelUgenoe  acendea  to 
mflfift^y  ootnpUanee  with  anna  eontnd 
agraementa.  VerUlcatian  of  oompllanoe. 
bowever.  la  a  much  more  Judgmental  exer- 


Thus,  Smator  Biobi  has  drawn  a 
dtetlnctkm  between  IntelUgenoe  and 
verlflcatioo.  His  distinction  is  ooirect. 
valid,  and  accurate. 

But  Senator  BnnH  then  goes  on  to 
state: 

*  *  *  there  la  not  Intelligenoe  tnf  onnatlon 
avaUalile  at  thte  time  which  diacloaea  Soviet 
vfcdatkm  of  the  SALT  asreements  or  the 
Thieshold  Teat  Ban  Treaty. 


By  his  own  analysis,  therefore,  intel- 
ligenoe is  neither  capikble  or  obliged  to 
determine  vitiations.  Determining 
whether  there  has  been  a  Soviet  SALT 
vkdatlm  is  a  Judgmental  and  political 
question  and  Senator  Bmsir's  own  ex- 
plicit concerns  over  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  arms  omtrol  violations  suggests 
that  he  is  himself  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  how.  when,  and  whether  to 
conclude  that  the  Soviets  are  engaged 
in  arms  control  violations. 

I  applaud  Senator  Bidbi's  serious 
approach  to  this  problem  of  verifica- 
tion Judgments,  because  he  is  responsi- 
ble and  serious.  It  is  a  bipartisan  prob- 
lem, and  we  all  have  to  grapple  with  it. 

Senator  Bmni  has  correctly  pointed 
out  the  role  of  the  SALT  Standing 
Cmisultatlve       Cmnmission— SCC— in 


cmnpliance  issues,  lly  position  on  the 
sex;  is  concisely  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post  printed  on  May 
7,  1983. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo  at 
this  point. 

Senator  Bman  has  also  stated  that 
some  of  my  allegations  about  Soviet 
SALT  violations  are  accurate.  He 
refers  to  Soviet  encryption  of  their 
missile  testing  telonetry.  He  states 
that  if  the  Soviets  are  almost  totally 
encrypting  the  telemetry  on  their  new 
PL-4  and  FL-5  ICBM's,  this  is  a  "pos- 
sible violation  of  article  15  of  SALT 
n." 

Finally,  the  following  table  provides 
a  summary  for  documentati<m  for  my 
April  14.  liM3.  arms  control  policy 
speech. 
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^rmer  Senator  Frank  Church's 
Sooate  F(»eign  Relations  CiHnmittee 
was  so  conoemed  about  Soviet  encryp- 
tion of  missfle  telemetry  in  1979  that 
it  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  15-to-O 
vote  in  1979.  an  understanding  to  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  proposed  by  Senator 
Bxmi  himself.  This  understanding 
stated  that  telemetry  encryption  that 
lnu)ede8  verification  "wUl  be  raised  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  and.  if  the 
issue  is  not  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  exercise  all 


other  available  remedies  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  treaty."  Thus  Senator  Bnnii 
was  as  concerned  about  Soviet  SALT 
violations  in  1979  as  he  is  now. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
Report  of  October  1979  on  the  U.S. 
ability  to  monitor  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
made  the  following  Important  points: 

Deliberate  concealment  and  deception 
would  conatitute  terioua  vioUMona  of  the 
treaty. 

I  strongly  agree  with  that  statement 


The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
Report  added: 

Monitoring  compliance  with  the  new  stra- 
tegic arma  agreement  is  only  the  first  step 
tai  the  SALT  proceas.  The  capability  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Sovleta  had  vloUted 
the  SALT  n  agreement  would  be  of  little 
coiuevaenee  if  at  the  same  time  the  United 
SUtes  did  not  have  the  viB  and  ietermina- 
titm  to  pursue  an  aggreaalve  verification 
poUcy.  (Italic  added.) 

This  is  the  key  to  verification— the 
political  will  to  enforce  Soviet  compli- 
ance. Senator  Biokh  was  and  is.  of 
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course,  aa  influmtial  memb«  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  GoBimtttee. 

Ifnnston  ChurehOl  made  an  doquoit 
mteech  (» the  question  of  polttlcal  will 
to  enforce  an  aims  oontnd  agreement 
ChurchlUts  «eedb  to  the  Brttlah 
House  of  Oommona  focused  on  the 
"Oerman  Air  Menace,"  and  was  deliv- 
ered on  Hovember  28.  1984.  WlnsUm 
Churchillts  words  could  have  been 
written  today  to  apidy  to  Soviet  SALT 
violationst  and  they  edio  through  the 
years  with  the  resonance  of  tbe  bones 
of  40  mHUoD  people  lAio  unneoeasarily 
died  In  Wwld  War  n  doe  to  the  timid- 
ity of  Democratic  leaders  in  the  face 
of  totallt«ian  hostOitr 

AooonUng  to  the  Tteaty  of  VenaiOea.  the 
Oerman  Ctoverament  are  not  allowed  to 
bufld  any  tnUttary  aircraft  at  to  ongante 
any  mOltaQr  air  force  .  .  .  WHh  any  other 
country,  the  facta  about  Ita  air  devdopment 
would  have  been  atated  quite  praeaptly  .  .  . 
It  U  part  of  the  proeeaa  cf  wt^mg  war 
oflainst  war  that  then  ttunU  be/nUMeOo- 
tun.  that  people  ahaO  taioiD  when  theg 
stand  .  .  .  The  [Brltlah]  Oovemment  have 
ahrunk  hitherto  from  stating  the  facta 
which  they  knew  well— I  am  sure  they 
know— aboet  the  Oetmaa  reamaaaent . .  . 
if  the  Foreign  Secretary  bad  aald  there  was 
this  or  that  that  they  [the  Ocnnanal  were 
doing  oontiary  to  the  Ttaaty,  he  would  Im- 
mediately lave  had  to  make  good  hli  atate- 
ment  or  perhaps  stand  by  bla  statement 
that  he  was  charging  a  great  I^Dwer  with  a 
breadi  of  a  Treaty.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  mystery  surroundlnc  the  Oennan 
reaxmamedt  must  be  cleared  up.  We  muat 
know  where  we  are.  The  Bbuae  naturally  in 
theae  matters  leavea  the  main  rewwnslbHlty 
to  the  Bzedutlve.  and  that  la  quite  right  but 
at  the  same  time  It  can  not  dtveat  Itoelf  of 
responribillty  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
and  It  must  satisfy  Itadf  that  proper  meaa- 
urea  are  being  taken.  I  will,  therefore,  this 
afternoon,  aaaume  tbe  duty  of  atating  what 
to  the  best  of  my  bdlef .  are  the  strengtha 
and  programmea  of  the  Oennan  military 
Air  Force  whldi  la  being  built  up  in  ooittm- 
oeaMofi  q^itAe  treo^  and  I  Invite  my  rliiit 
honorable  ^lend  the  Lord  President  to  coo- 
firm,  correct  or  contradlet  me  a^ien  he 
speaks  ...  If  he  does  not  contradict  me  or 
correct  me«  the  Houae  should  aasume  that 
the  statements  which  I  make  are  true.  (Ital- 
ics added.) 

In  addition  to  the  message  which 
vnnst<m  Churchill's  words  to  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  In  1984  convey 
to  us  about  the  dangers  of  appease- 
ment I  would  like  to  dte  scHne  addi- 
tional testimony.  On  May  3,  1983. 
there  was  some  signifjcant  testimomy 
in  the  Senate  Def oise  Aiipropriations 
SubccHnmlttee  on  the  question  of 
Soviet  SAtT  vlolaticms. 

At  the  hearing,  I  asked  former  CIA 
Director.  Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet  encryption 
of  the  signals  on  their  new  ICBM's  la  a  vio- 
lation of  Article  XV  of  SALT  II? 

Admiral  Turner  asnwered: 

If  they  have  encrypted  100%.  aa  some  of 
the  newsp^ier  stories  say.  yea.  that  ia  a  vio- 
lation ...  if  there  is  a  hundred  percent  en- 
cryption, it  is  surely  a  violation .  .  .  Tou  are 
correct  it  oould  be  a  violation  at  lest  than  a 
hundred  pttcent  (Italics  added.) 


I  then  went  on  to  ask  Admiral 
Tomer  a  questkm  about  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  I 


Do  you  bdieve  that  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated the  ABM  Treaty? 

Admiral  Tumo- answered: 

That  la  a  very  fine  call  here.  sir.  and  I 
think  teehnicattt  theg  have.  They  claim  that 
the  did  tt  by  Inadveitance  Twice;  that  is, 
they  were  exerdalng  an  ABM  system  at  the 
aasM  moment  at  whidi  they  were  teating  a 
**rPM*'  mlaslle.  in  the  same  general  envi- 
ronment .  .  .  that  U  a  violation  and  they 
<j«iMMH  It  was  an  inadvertence  on  their 
part  (ItaUcs  added.) 

Mr.  President  these  statements  by 
Admiral  Turner  confirm  the  numerous 
press  rqmrts  during  1979.  1980.  and 
1981  that  the  Soviets  were  testing 
SAM-6's,  SAM-lO's.  and  SAM-12's. 
and  their  radars,  in  a  prohibited  ABM 
mode,  hi  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
TNaty.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  himself 
also  omfirmed  these  Soviet  ABM 
Tteaty  violations,  in  an  interview  with 
John  Lofton  published  by  the  Wash- 
ington Times  on  September  12, 1982. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  several  more 
pi^ts  in  response  to  Senator  Biddt's 
excellent  veech. 

First  according  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Ccmunlttee  report  entitled 
"SALT  n:  An  Interim  Assessment" 
dated  Deconber  23.  1978.  the  Soviet 
88-18  cold-launched  ICBM  does 
indeed  have  a  "rapid"  reload  and 
retire  capability.  The  report  states: 

Rdood  times  for  cold  launch  ICBM  sys- 
teaos,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
«nwiinittjw>,  would  take  only  a  matter  of 
hoan.  (Italica  added.) 

Senator  Bdeh  has  cited  a  report 
that  the  Soviets  probably  cannot 
rdoad  in  less  than  a  few  days.  This 
testtanony  refutes  that 

In  regard  to  the  Soviet  FL-5  second 
new  type  ICBM.  Senator  Bioen  has 
raised  the  possibility  of  an  entirely 
new  violation,  which  I  agree  with.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  12.  1983.  the  most  recent  test  of 
the  Soviet  PL-5  "was  held  at  night,  so 
that  we  could  not  see  the  mobile 
launcher."  But  Senator  BiDxir  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  SALT  n  pro- 
hibits deo^tion  measures  aimed  at 
craoeallng  the  association  between 
ICBM's  and  launchers  during  testing. 
Ilie  reported  Soviet  tests  of  the  PL-5 
at  night  are  doing  Just  this. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  cite  another 
statonent  in  the  above  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  document  which 
reinforces  the  fact  that  Soviet  camou- 
ftatge,  <x>ncealment,  and  deception  is  a 
SALT  violation  because  it  deliberately 
impedes  U.S.  verification  by  National 
Technical  Means.  According  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

The  Soviets  have  attempted  to  deny  the 
United  Statea  access  to  test  information  on 
the  S8-167  and  the  SS-20.  They  have  trans- 
ported the  SS-16/20  from  factories  tmder 
cover  and  in  darkness  and  have  camouflaged 
It  in  wooded  areas  with  netting  when  they 


have  tested  the  system.  US  National  Tech- 
nical Means  can  not  look  within  f  actorlea  to 
verify  that  the  SS-16  is  not  being  manufac- 
tured. 

Mr.  President  I  would  like  to 
present  the  following  analysis  and 
cbaxt  which  argues  that  there  is  evl- 
dence  of  Soviet  cheating  on  the  TTBT. 
This  analysis  was  provided  to  me  by 
the  Defense  Department,  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  Defense  Department 
officials  that  the  analysis  is  totally  un- 
classified. 

THB  THBXSHOUt  TOT  SAM  TaCATT 

In  1974  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  negotiated  and  signed 
the  "Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty"  or 
TTBT  limiting  the  yield  of  under- 
ground nuidear  explosions  conducted 
after  March  31, 1976,  to  a  maximum  of 
150  kilotons  (150,000  tons  of  TNT). 
While  neither  party  has  ratified  the 
treaty,  both  sides  in  March  1976  issued 
statements  that  they  intended  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty.  The  United  States 
has  scrupulously  observed  the  limit 
since  March  1976.  However,  since  1978 
the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  con- 
ducted tests  that  ivpear  to  U.S.  sen- 
sors to  have  yields  substantially  above 
the  150-kiloton  limit  President 
Reagan  has  indicated  that  "we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been 
numerous  violations"  although  he  said 
we  did  not  have  evidence  that  can 
stand  up  in  a  court  of  law. 

President  Reagan's  statement  accu- 
rately reflected  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  (»mmimity  when  he 
made  it  However,  despite  the  substan- 
tial uncertainty  that  exists  in  our  abil- 
ity to  monitor  to  the  TTBT,  there  is 
IncrMisingly  pursuasive  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  systematically  and 
deliberately  violating  the  treaty. 
Indeed,  there  are  scientists  who  be- 
lieve the  probability  of  a  violation  is  in 
the  range  of  95  percent  or  more. 

The  TTBT  states  that  verification  of 
compliance  will  be  through  the  use  of 
national  technical  means.  Intelligence 
is  an  art  and  alwaj^  contains  some 
level  of  uncertainty.  Among  the 
NTM's,  the  only  practical  way  to  esti- 
mate the  yield  of  Soviet  imderground 
nuclear  tests  is  to  measure  the  seismic 
signals  produced  by  these  tests  at  sta- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is. 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  tests 
themselves.  These  signals  are  used  to 
calculate  a  magnitude  (related  to  the 
Rlchter  magnitude  commonly  given  to 
describe  earthquake  size)  for  each 
event.  The  liasic  methodology  is  to  es- 
timate the  shield  of  a  Soviet  event  by 
comparing  its  magnitude  with  that  for 
UJS.  events  of  known  yield. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  events  that 
appear  to  Ite  over  150  kt  were  detonat- 
ed at  the  Shagan  River  test  site  in 
eastern  Kazakhstan  in  Central  Asia. 
The  srleld  estimates  for  these  events 
are  based  on  a  magnitude-jrield  rela- 
tionship developed  from  U.S.  experi- 
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enoe  wtth  underground  tcsU  at  the 
Nevada  teit  ilte  (NTS).  Tbere  to  an  in- 
hamt  unbituity  in  this  methodtdocy. 
beeauM  thoe  can  be  lyatematic  f ac- 
ton t*»«t  eauK  the  ma«nitude-yfdd  re- 
lati'r'^*««p  for  one  area  to  be  biased 
wtth  respect  to  another  (leadlnc  to 
■yatcBoatle  over-  or  under-estimation 
of  the  yields).  Diff^inc  assenments  of 
tiie  extent  to  which  the  Soyieto  are 
oomidying  with  the  TTBT  are  due  to 
differing  adcntlfle  oi»lnlons  about  how 
much  '^rias"  thoe  is  between  NTS  and 
the  Shagan  River  site.  These  questions 
are  really  not  resolvable  with  current- 
ly available  tfrhp**^'  inf mnation.  but 
aotne  reasonable  Judgemmts  can  be 
made. 

The  UJ8.  yield  estimates  now  include 
a  omreetion  which  reduces  the  yield 
^urtfa"**^  for  the  largest  Shagan  River 
ctploBtftns  by  ali^Uy  more  than  a 
facttv  of  2  ootnpared  to  what  they 
would  be  if  no  Mas  were  assumed.  Tet 
it  is  precisely  these  corrected  esti- 
mates that  indicate  that  the  Soviets 
have  tested  repeatedly  above  ISO  kt. 

A  key  point  is  that  while  there  are 
large  uncertainties  in  the  absolute 
value  of  the  yield  estimate  for  any 
particular  event,  the  relative  values 
(how  big  is  evoit  A  compared  to  event 
B)  of  events  within  a  test  area  can  be 
estimated  with  much  greater  accuracy. 
Thus,  we  can  see  how  the  Soviet  test 
program  at  Shagan  River  has  evolved 
by  plotting  the  mb  values  since  the 
t.hiM»  when  the  Soviets  claim  to  have 
begun  observing  the  TTBT  limit  The 
magnitude  Is  a  logarithmic  scale,  so  a 
difference  of  0.3  oorieqxmds  to  about 
a  factor  of  2  in  yield.  The  plot  clearly 
shows  that  while  the  Sovieta  test  at  a 
variety  of  yields,  their  largest  tests  in- 
creased by  about  a  factor  of  2  after 
1978. 

Restated,  if  the  Soviets  were  testing 
up  to  ISO  kt  limit  of  the  TTBT  in  the 
first  3  years  of  the  treaty  (as  one 
would  expect— the  United  States  cer- 
tainly did),  they  are  now  testing  up  to 
300  kt  or  so.  Altenuttlvely,  if  they  are 
testing  below  ISO  kt  now.  they  must 
have  restricted  testing  to  below  7Skt 
(half  the  limit)  during  the  first  2  to 
2V%  years  of  the  agreement.  This  as- 
sumption is  undercut  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  SUtes  was  testing  at  the 
ISO-kt  limit  in  this  period,  the  Soviets 
knew  this,  and  the  Soviets  characteris- 
tically operate  at  the  outer  margin  of 
legality  or  beyond  in  all  other  arms 
cfHitrol  agreements.  This  is  important 
circumstantial  evidence  IndicaUng  sys- 
tematic  Soviet  violation  of  the  TTBT. 
Suq>icion   is   also   aroused   by   the 
ttmitig  of  the  change  of  the  Soviet 
testing  program  in  1978-79.  Prior  to 
1977,  a  different  yield  estimation  pro- 
cedure was  used,  and  the  Soviets  were 
thought  to  be  testing  well  above  the 
ISO-kt  threshold  at  that  time.  In  early 
1977  the  procedure  was  changed  (by 
Introducing  the  current  bias  correc- 
Uon)  in  a  way  that  reduced  all  Soviet 
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yield  ftfiTT*****  to  below  180  kt  Note 
»H«»  the  dramaUe  shift  upward  in  the 
fyiymte  signals  from  Soviet  nuclear 
tesU  occurred  after  the  United  States 
revised  its  yield  estimating  methodolo- 
gy, nils  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  testing  at  the  yields  it  be- 
lieves that  it  can  get  away  with,  rather 
than  below  the  treaty  limit  About  a 
year  after  this  change,  however,  the 
Soviet  yields  began  to  increase,  and 
the  United  States  estimates  so<m 
reached  their  former  level  and  beyond. 
This  suggests  that  the  Soviets  violated 
under  the  pre-1977  U.S.  estimative 
methodology,  and  that  they  are  again 
violating  after  the  methodology  was 
changed  in  their  favor  in  early  1977. 
They  have  thus  exidoited  the  "shrink- 
ing ruler"  methodology  changes  which 
the  United  States  has  used  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  all  possible 
doubts. 

There  is  one  other  important  potait 
In  the  total  UJ3.  testing  experience  a 
magnitude  like  that  measured  for  the 
largest  Soviet  events  has  only  been 
seen  for  events  with  yields  greater 
than  600  klloton.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  geophysical  reason  for  this  large 
dlffermce  between  Soviet  tests  and 
those  in  all  other  regions  where  tests 
have  been  conducted,  and  some  \JB. 
scientists  believe  that  this  is  the  case. 
But  this  is.  and  will  renudn.  a  hypoth- 
esis In  the  absence  of  further  inf orma- 
tkaa  about  the  Soviet  test  site.  The  So- 
viets say  nothing— other  than  to  deny 
that  their  tests  exceed  150  klloton)— 
the  entire  argument  is  among  U.S.  sci- 
entists and  is  ultimately  imresolvable 
without  more  direct  information. 

This  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  testing  above  150  klloton  is 
strong  enough  to  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  TTBT.  and  by  extension.  Soviet 
intentions  regarding  future  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  Soviets  have  several 
times  raised  questions  about  the  yields 
of  UJS.  tests,  illustrating  the  hiherent 
ambiguity  in  the  current  verification 
arrangements.  Improvements  to  the 
verification  procedures  are  obviously 
needed. 

The  Sovieto  and  others  have  suggest- 
ed that  adeqiiate  verification  will 
result  from  ratifying  the  TTBT.  since 
the  agreement  specifies  exchange  of 
certain  data  after  ratification.  But  un- 
fortunately these  data  will  be  nearly 
useless.  The  key  item  is  the  yields  of 
two  past  explosions  in  each  designated 
testing  area.  If  these  yields  had  been 
exchanged  at  the  outset  and  were  be- 
lieved—a crucial  assumption— they 
probably  would  have  improved  verifi- 
cation confidence.  However,  as  it  is 
now.  the  Soviet  Union  will  surely  pro- 
vide false  values  if  they  are  actually 
testing  above  150  klloton.  Thus,  this 
information  will  change  nothing.  Cer- 
tain elementary  physical  properties  of 
the  test  sites  are  a  secondary  part  of 


the  exchange.  The  properties,  even  if 
they  were  assumed  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate, would  not  be  much  help  unless 
the  Soviet  Union  gave  details  far 
beyond  those  qwdfled  in  the  treaty. 
This  seems  unlikely. 

What  kind  of  agreement  would  im- 
prove yield  estimation  so  compliance 
with  the  TTBT  can  be  verified?  Clear- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  obtain  independ- 
ently verified  daU  that  allow  less  am- 
biguous yield  estimates.  The  specific 
XJB.  proposal  is  for  a  direct  yield 
measurement  obtained  by  inserting  a 
cable  down  the  emplacement  hole— or 
a  nearby  satellite  hole— in  the  victnity 
of  the  explosicm.  This  cable  would 
measure  the  speed  with  which  the  ex- 
plosion energy  travels  through  the 
ground,  allowing  an  accurate  yield  es- 
timate. This  approach  requires  the 
presence  of  U.S.  perscmnel  at  the 
Soviet  test  sites— and  vice  versa-but 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
have  previously  agreed  to  such  meas- 
urements for  certain  "peaceful  explo- 
sions." We  now  need  Soviet  agreement 
to  their  use  for  certain  weapons  tests 
to  verify  compliance  with  the  TTBT. 

President  Reagan  has  noted  that  we 
have  "proposed  some  improvements  to 
the  testing  treaty  and  so  forth,  and 
they  have  rejected  our  proposals." 
These  involved  procedures  for  verify- 
ing the  yields  of  testing  on  both  sides. 
Soviet  rejection  of  even  negotiations 
concerning  verification  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  currently  com- 
plying with  the  treaty  provisions. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  allowed  to  vio- 
late treaties  with  impunity  it  will  have 
every  incentive  to  do  so.  There  are  im- 
portant military  advantages  in  testing 
nuclear  wewons  at  two  or  three  times 
the  limit  established  by  the  TTBT.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  go  on  forever.  If 
the  Soviets  do  not  agree  to  effective 
verification  procedures  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  invoke  our 
rights  \mder  international  law.  We 
might  for  example,  announce  in  ad- 
vance that  if  the  Soviets  conduct  addi- 
tional tests  above  our  estimated  yield 
of  150  kllotons.  we  reserve  the  right  to 
conduct  a  test  at  the  estimated  yield 
of  the  Soviet  test.  It  would  be  much 
better,  of  course,  for  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  effective  verification  proce- 
dures, but  if  they  continue  to  refuse  to 
do  so  we  must  invoke  self-help.  We 
cannot  allow  them  to  violate  arms  con- 
trol treaties  with  no  penalty  associated 
with  it  If  the  Soviets  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate in  verification,  inferences  resulting 
from  this  refusal  must  be  held  against 
them. 
I  include  the  following  articles: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  22. 
1983] 

A  Sham  Is  a  Sham  Is  a  Sovm  Sram 

(By  John  Lofton) 

Did   Kenneth  Adelman.   the  president's 

nominee  to  hesd  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 

armament  Asency.  once  tell  a  coltminlst 
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that  aims  sontrol  talks  with  the  Russians 
would  be  "a  sham"?  W^  I  dont  know  if  he 
did  or  didnt.  But  be  oertalnly  diould  have 
said  this.  ABid  he  should  have  added  that 
any  agreements  with  the  Russians  are  a 
sham.  My  (iedonary  dettnes  "sliam"  as  "an 
imitation  that  is  meant  to  deceive:  countw- 
feit:  deoeptltm:  fake." 

As  a  case  In  potait,  consider  the  unratified 
SALT  n  ti^y  whldi  various  administra- 
tion spokeaaien  have  told  u»-wlth  straight 
faces— is  MoC  being  undercut  by  the  Soviets. 
Aeomding  to  reliable  sources,  on  Feb.  S  of 
tbls  year,  the  Soviets  tested  a  new  type  of 
ICSM  which  resulted  in  a  triple  vIoUtlon  of 
SALT  XL 

This  new  missile,  known  as  the  FL-<  (it  is 
named  after  the  Plesetsk  Teat  Range  S  from 
wtUcb  it  was  fired),  has  multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  re-entry  vehicles  and  it  is 
mobOe.  It  k  a  new  Il^t  IC8M.  It  carries 
four  MIRV  wmrtieads.  The  mlssOe's  teleme- 
try sivosls  were  100  percent  encoded.  Fur- 
tliermore.  ite  Transportation  Breetor- 
Launcher  la  1.7  meters  longer  than  the  TBL 
of  the  mobge  88-16.  And  this  establishes  tt 
as  a  miasOe  derivative  of  the  8S-16.  The  new 
missile  the  Soviets  have  tested  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  follow-on  to  the  88-13  be- 
cause it  is  ItntVed. 

What  all  of  this  amounts  to  is  at  least 
three  violations  of  SALT  n. 

(1)  As  a  (krivative  of  the  88-16,  the  PL-6 
violates  the  prohibitions  oo  88-16  testing, 
developmedt.  production  and  deployment 
contained  la  SALT  n  and  its  protocoL 

(2)  The  I4Li-5  is  a  second  new  type  Soviet 
ICSM.  yet  iurtlcle  IV  of  SALT  n  allows  only 
<Mie  new  type  IC31f  for  the  Sovieta.  In  mkt- 
Deoonber  of  last  year.  State  Department 
spokesman  Alan  Romberg  said  that  if  the 
Soviets  tested  the  kind  of  missile  they  have 
Just  tested,  "this  would  conflict  with  the 
terms  of  SALT  n." 

(3)  The  IM  percent  enciyptlao  of  the  FL- 
S's  telemetry  signals  by  the  Soviets  violates 
Article  XV  Of  SALT  n.  which  prohlUU  such 
encryption  because  this  Interferes  with  the 
capability  oC  the  United  Statea  to  verify  this 
arms  contnd  agreement 

The  SovieU'  illegal  testing  of  Its  PL-«  mls- 
sUe  is  but  the  most  recent  violation  of  a 
series  of  Itoited  States-Soviet  agreements. 
Other  violations  include  the  following: 

There  hsMre  been  15  Soviet  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests  whi^  United  States 
Intelligence  sources  believe  to  be  over  160 
kllotons.  These  rests  violate  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  stened  in  1974  and  Jointly  put  into 
effect  in  1976. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Soviets  used 
napalm  to  murder  scores  of  men.  womoi 
and  children  trapped  in  a  cave  in  Afghani- 
stan. These  innocent  non-combatant  civil- 
ians were  burned  to  death.  This  Is  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  1980  Convention  on  Inhu- 
mane Acts  of  War,  an  agreement  signed  by 
the  Russians  in  1980. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  recently  romplrted  a  study,  by 
Charles  Sorrells.  compiling  the  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  deidoyed  S8-16s  at 
Plesetsk.  Itils  study  strong  supports  the 
Judgment  that  the  Soviets  have  done  this  in 
vloUtion  of  SALT  n. 

A  new  98-20  mobile  intermediate-range 
ballistic  mlasile  complex  containing  nine 
88-20  launchers  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered near  Novosibirsk  in  the  U&SJt  Tills 
newly  discovered  complex— not  previously 
associated  with  any  missile  activity- has 
been  operational  for  several  years.  What 
this  means  is  that  all  88-20  deployment 
numbers  must  ik>w  be  revised  upwards.  And 


this  new  discovery  suggests  that  the  U.8. 
verification  capability  may  be  inadequate  to 
verify  any  Soviet  intermediate  range  nucle- 
ar fane  agreement  such  as  the  one  present- 
ly being  negotiated  with  the  Russians. 

And  finally,  on  May  25.  1972.  the  United 
States  and  the  SovieU  signed  the  so<aUed 
imi'«f^*  at  sea  treaty  which  Is  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  unintended  serious  con- 
frontatiOBS  between  our  two  countries  on 
and  over  the  high  seas.  Devlte  this  agree- 
ment the  Soviets  have  r^>eatedly  precipi- 
tated sodi  incidents. 

Based  on  this  sorry  record  of  perform- 
ance, the  word  "sham"  would  seem  to  be  a 
rather  understated  characterisation  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  regarding  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States.  When  Law- 
rence Eaideburger.  undosecretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs,  testifies  tmnorrow 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, it  should  be  interesting  to  see  what 
word  he  uses  to  describe  how  the  Soviets 
have  behaved.  One  thing's  for  sure:  He  will 
definitely  be  asked. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  S.  19831 

Soviet  Missile  Mat  Be  Pehil  to  U.8. 

Weapovs 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Kremlin  has  been  shrill  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  President  RMgan's  dream  of  a  sd- 
fi  umbrella  to  ward  off  Soviet  missiles.  But 
the  most  frightening  military  intelligence 
report  rve  seen  in  years  warns  that  the  So- 
viets are  beginning  to  produce  a  surface-to- 
air  missile  that  might  be  able  to  shoot  down 
some  UJB.  strategic  missQes. 

This  could  put  the  Soviets  in  violation  of 
the  1972  Ud8..Sovlet  treaty  that  Moscow 
claims  Reagan's  futuristic  weapon  would 
transgress. 

The  Soviet  super-weaiwn  is  the  SA12. 
Tests  monitored  by  the  CIA  showed  that 
the  8A12  suocenrfully  shot  down  Soviet  mis- 
siles rooi^ily  equivalent  to  VS.  Pershing  n 
miasaes.  which  have  an  IJOO-kilometer 
range. 

That  means  the  Pershing  lis,  whose 
plaimed  deployment  in  western  Europe  has 
aroused  such  vociferous  protest  may  be  ob- 
solete before  they're  put  in  place. 

"nils  would  be  scary  enough.  But  what  is 
truly  hair-raising  about  the  SA12  is  that  it 
may  be  capable  of  knodring  our  Poseidon 
missiles  out  of  the  sky.  The  Poseidons  are 
the  submarine-baaed  long-range  missUes. 
the  supposedly  invulnerable  leg  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  triad. 

Tet  this  is  precisely  what  the  CIA  sug- 
gests in  its  "special  weapons  intelligence 
review,"  a  Just-completed  report  that  is  clas- 
sified several  levels  above  top  secret 
Thoo^  access  to  the  report  is  restricted  to 
a  handful  of  high  officials,  details  of  its  con- 
tents were  given  to  my  associate  Dale  Van 
Atta.  He  also  saw  a  related  State  Depart- 
ment report  on  the  subject  so  highly  classi- 
fied that  even  its  code  word  is  top  secret. 

The  State  Department  expats  suggest 
that  the  Soviets  developed  the  SA12  as  a 
weapon  to  use  against  tactical  nuclear  mis- 
sUes,  such  as  the  Lance  and  the  Pershing 
lA.  And  because  "the  distinction  between 
strategic  and  tactical  ABM  systems  is  not 
weU  defined"  in  the  1972  treaty,  the  SA12's 
develoimient  wasn't  necessarily  a  treaty  vlo- 


But  in  addiUcm  to  their  obvious  diff a«nce 
in  range,  tactical  and  strategic  missiles 
differ  in  their  speed.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bigger  the  bang,  the  faster  the  flight. 

Thus  a  Perahing  lA  travels  its  1,800-kUo- 
meter  range  at  8,000  fps  (feet  per  second). 


The  Pershing  n  is  faster.  The  Poseidons 
have  a  veed  of  19.000  fps,  while  the  Min- 
uteman  m,  our  best  land-based  missile,  has 
a  speed  of  24,000  fps. 

But  it  makes  no  difference  to  an  anti-mls- 
sQe  missile  how  far  the  incoming  target  has 
been  travelltaig:  sU  that  matters  is  its  q>eed. 
And  the  CIA  report  suggests  that  the  SA12 
is  fast  enoui^  to  lntercq>t  one  of  our 
19,000-fps  Poeeidras. 

This  means  that  the  SA12.  designed  mlgl- 
nally  to  ward  off  U.S.  short-range  tactical 
missQes.  might  be  capable  of  defending  the 
Soviets'  land-based  ICBMs  against  our  sub- 
based  long-range  missiles. 

If  the  SA12  can  in  fact  shoot  down  a  Po- 
seidon, or  even  if  the  Soviets  only  think  it 
can,  this  would  destroy  the  deterrmt  that 
many  believe  to  lie  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  Kremlin  from  nuclear  aggression. 

[FrtNn  the  Washington  Post  May  7. 19831 
Soviet  SALT  Violatioiis 

I  agree  with  much  of  Stephen  Rosenf  eld's 
column  "Clogged  Chafutel"  [op-ed,  April  29] 
on  the  "general  crisis"  of  arms-control  veri- 
fication. He  correctly  points  out  that  Soviet 
SALT  violatitms  "have  put  arms  control  ad- 
vocates <m  the  defensive  intellectually  as 
well  as  politically." 

He  also  correcUy  points  out  that  doubts 
about  Soviet  arms  control  compliance 
should  not  obstruct  continued  negotiations 
aimed  at  equitable  and  stabilizing  arms  con- 
trol treaties. 

However,  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
analysis  of  the  SALT  I  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  (SCX:).  While  it  is  true  that 
the  sex;  has  "resolved"  all  U.S.  compliance 
concerns  about  the  Soviets,  these  concerns 
have  been  "resolved"  by  American  acquies- 
cence. At  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
^nittee  hearing  in  1979,  Ambassador  Paul 
Nitze  was  asked  how  Soviet  Treaty  viola- 
tions before  the  SCC  were  resolved.  He  re- 
plied, "They  [l.e..  any  violation  that  had 
come  before  the  SCX;]  were  resolved  by  ac- 
cepting what  had  been  done  in  violation." 

For  exaiiu>le,  the  Soviet  8819  heavy 
ICBM  replaced  the  SSll  light  ICBU.  after 
1972.  despite  the  SALT  I  prohibition  on 
heavy  ICSMs  replacing  light  ICBMs.  This 
Soviet  SALT  I  circumvoition  helped  to  in- 
crease the  Soviet  counterf  oroe  threat  to  the 
United  States  by  a  factor  of  five  during 
SALT  I.  Yet  the  United  States  failed  to  vig- 
orously protest  this  Soviet  circumvention  to 
the  SCC. 

There  are  other  examples  of  outritht 
Soviet  violations  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty, 
which  the  United  States  failed  to  pursue  in 
the  SCC.  As  a  result  the  Soviets  have 
gotten  away  with  actions  that  the  United 
States  told  than  in  1972  would  result  in  its 
abrogation  of  the  SALT  I  agreemaits. 

During  the  1972  SALT  I  ratificatkm  hear- 
ings, top  American  leaders  assured  Congress 
it  was  V&.  policy  that  three  specific  Soviet 
SALT  violations  would  not  be  tolerated. 
They  testified  that  if  the  Soviets  deployed 
heavy  ICBMs,  produced  mobUe  ICBMs  con- 
trary to  Brezhnev's  pledge  not  to.  or  con- 
structed more  than  62  strategic  submarines. . 
the  United  Stotes  would  abrogate  the  SALT 
I  agreements. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  these  Soviet  SALT  I 
violations  or  circumventions  have  occurred. 
The  SCC  has  not  been  able  to  enforce 
Soviet  compliance,  yet  the  United  States 
still  refuses  to  abrogate  the  agreement.  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  nevertheless  praises  the  SCXJ's 
passive  results  as  "unpolemical  quality  anal- 
ysis." 
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The  "Blzed  Imc  of  alleaed  Soviet  uma 
eoBtral  iMaUoBar  to  which  Ifr.  Roeenf eld 
refen  are  atnlfbtAirwd  iMMe  of  oompil- 
anee.  luruiTli^  Soviet  teetlnc  of  two  new 
ICBMe.  ahBoat  total  eneryptlao  of  an  Soviet 
le  lerttaw  tdemetry.  praduetkn  of 
!  than  M  Backfire  boBBbera  a  year,  de- 
\  at  taw-raiwe.  alr-t»«ar(aoe  eruiae 

Backfire  and  Bear  bonben,  and 

■tockpOed  rehMd/reflre  ICSMb. 

Should  theae  laauea  ever  be  leferied  to  the 
80C I  hope  the  Uhlted  Statea  «m  not  again 
■eqoleaee  In  dear  Soviet  vlolatkna  or  etr- 
camventioiM  or  aruM  oontrtd  agreementa. 
The  eanaequeneaa  of  auch  complacency 
could  have  a  profound  effect  on  our  nation- 
al aeeurlty. 

Jamm  A.  IfcCuiBS. 
WaaHUMiua. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  STgVEHS.  Mr.  President.  I 
mNild  like  to  remind  the  Sooate  (mce 
•gmin  that  25  yew*  ago.  in  May  and 
June  1958.  Concren  debated  and 
paaed  the  Alaska  statehood  bOL 

Opponents  of  statehood  fen-  Alaska 
had  kept  the  bin  bottled  up  in  commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Re^vsentatives 
for  nearly  1  year.  When  debate  in  the 
House  Anally  opened  oa  May  21. 1958. 
they  immediately  launched  a  series  of 
-»«rn««j  maneuvers  and  other  tactics 
that  tied  up  the  House  f<M>  days.  Ulti- 
mately, these  tactics  backfired  and  the 
House  passed  the  biU  by  a  vote  of  208 
to  188  oo  May  28. 

Durinc  the  debate,  statehood  sup- 
Vtuim  pointed  out  Alaska's  stratedc 
military  locatimi.  our  great  natural  re- 
sources, the  resourcefulness  of  our' 
people,  and  the  kms  tutelage  Alaska 
had  served  as  a  terrltcvy. 

Many  good  friends  went  to  bat  for 
our  distant  territory.  Some  of  the  key 
supporters  were  Leo  O'Brien,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Territortes  Sub- 
committee; John  Saylor.  of  Pmnsylva- 
nia.  who  was  in  command  of  the  floor 
fight  for  Repuldlcan  nipporters;  Clair 
fiigle.  of  CaUf cwnia,  chairman  of  the 
Insular  Affairs  Committee;  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  ^waker  of  the  House;  and.  of 
course,  our  own  Delegate.  Bob  Bart- 
lett.  who  had  worked  for  14  yean 
toward  this  victory  in  the  House. 

During  this  period,  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  on 
the  statehood  battle  appeared  across 
the  country.  I  was  in  the  House  gal- 
lery when  the  Alaska  statehood  biU 
passed.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Alaska.  I 
aA  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  at- 
tached articles  rmrinted  in  the  Co»- 
oiassiosAL  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkx«i>.  as  f oUows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Post  InteUlgenoer.  May 

as.  IMS] 

CoiraasBS  TOts  How  Pcauc  Pavobs 

SU-RBOOB  FOS  AuaKA 

(By  Nannette  MOatead) 
W—uwrw.  May  23.— The  attention  of 
Coosreaa  waa  directed  today  to  the  over- 
whetaninc  public  aupport  throughout  the 
United  States  favortag  Alaskan  atatehood. 


Repneentative  Canfield  (R..  NJ.).  and 
Repreaentatlve  HoUfleld  (D.  Cailf.)  pointed 
out  that  even  In  the  home  dietrleta  of  aone 
opponenta  aenttment  waa  running  high  in 
tevor  of  atknlaalnn 

In  addttlon  to  Presklent  Baenhower, 
former  Preaident  Harry  S.  Truman.  Interior 
Secretary  Seatoo.  former  Democrats  Interi- 
or Secretary  Chapman.  Oensfala  Twlntaig 
and  MacArthur.  rM«*toiH  nld  the  following 
groupa  had  unantanoualy  Indoraed  atatehood 
for  Alaaka: 

XJJB.  Chambo'  of  Commerce.  VJB.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commeroe.  AFLrClO.  Raflway 
Brother  hooda.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan. 
American  Legkm.  CathoUc  War  Veterana. 
Amvcta.  General  Pederation  of  Women'a 
Cloba  with  five  mlllkn  active  membera.  Na- 
tloBsa  Orange.  Aaaodatlan  of  Statea'  Attor- 
ney Oenerala.  Loyal  Order  of  Mooee.  etc 

Bff orta  to  fPibuater  the  aUtehood  bill  to 
death  were  anothered  today  with  the  Houae 
ngn«bm    to    end    debatee    at    5    o'clock 


would  be  a  precedent  for  atanilar 
aetlan  for  other  distant  areas,  and  lU  two 
aenaton  would  dilute  the  Senate 
tatlon  of  more  populoua  i 


While  aupporters  agreed  their  channea  for 
paange  have  greatly  improved,  they  admit- 
ted a  atiff  fl^t  ia  atOl  ahead  with  oppo- 
nente  likely  to  attempt  "to  amend  the  WU 
into  obUvfcn"  beginning  next  Tueaday. 

CanfMd  cited  a  national  poU  made  laat 
March  which  ahowed  Americana  13  to  1  fa- 
voring atatehood. 

Repreaentatlve  Wharton  (R..  N.T.).  point- 
ing out  that  the  territory'a  military  impor- 
tance "cannot  be  overeatimated,"  declared  it 
la  "abaolutely  vital  to  bind  Alaaka  to  the 
UA  by  the  tlea  of  aUtehood." 

Hollfleld  noted  that  no  poU  taken  by 
Houae  membera  in  the  laat  three  yeara  had 
ahown  any  oonatltuency  not  favoring  atate- 
hood. He  chlded  thoee  congreaamen  who 
took  polla  and  then  Ignored  the  expreeaed 
feeling  of  oonatituenta. 

WAaauwiToii  Dblboatioii  Au.  Pob  It 

WAaHmeioii.  May  33.— The  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvea  voted  317  to  ITS  to  oonaider  the 
Alaakan  atatehood  blU.  Membera  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  record  their  final  attitude 
when  the  deciding  vote  on  paaaage  comea  in 
the  next  few  daya. 

Thia  la  how  membera  of  the  Waahington 
congreaalonal  delegation  voted: 

Por  PeUy  (R).  Hotanea  (R).  Magnuaon  (D), 
Moran  (R).  Mack  (R).  Tollofaon  (R).  Weat- 
]and(R>. 

Againat:  None. 

(Prom  the  Oregonian.  May  38.  IMS] 

AxjuKAH  SrAixBOOD  BiLL  Htt  bt  HooaB 

WAsmieioii      (AP)— Oppoaitlon      foroea 

Tueaday  maneuvered  the  Alaaka  atatehood 

Mil  into  poaition  for  a  poaalble  knockout 

blow. 

On  an  unrecorded  teller'a  vote,  where 
membeia  pam  down  the  aiale  but  do  not  re- 
9ond  by  name,  the  Houae  voted  144-106  to 
atrlke  out  the  MU'a  enacting  clauae. 

Statehood  foroea.  hurt  but  not  out,  had 
overnight  to  rally  their  foroea  for  a  roll  caU 
vote  to  atave  off  final  defeat. 

Wedneaday'a  firat  roll  call  will  come  on  a 
motion,  alao  by  Rogera.  to  aend  the  bOl  back 
to  the  Houae  Inaular  Affaira  Conunlttee, 
where  it  originated.  Such  a  move,  which 
alao  would  in  effect  kill  the  Mil  for  thla  aea- 
aion.  uaually  muatera  more  aupport  than  a 
motion  to  atrike  the  enarting  clauae. 

During  debate  which  began  laat  Wednes- 
day, atatehood  opponenU  attackwl  the  Mil 
on  gnranda  Ita  land  grant  {«oviak»a  oooatl- 
tuted  a  giveaway  of  natural  reaouroea  be- 
longing to  all  the  people,  that  Alaaka  waa 
not  contiguoua  to  the  existing  union  and  ita 


Representative  Howard  W.  SUlth  (D-Va.). 
a  leader  of  the  antlatatehood  foroea.  predict- 
ed opponenta  would  auooeed  In  dealing  the 
MU  a  death  blow  Wedneaday. 

Advocatea  looked  hopefully  however, 
toward  the  poaalbaity  of  picking  up  needed 
auppwt  from  among  the  1S0  Houae  mem- 
bera not  on  hand  for  Tueaday'a  vote. 

"It  waa  a  tough  Mow,  but  our  cauae  la  far 
from  lost."  aakl  Alaska's  Delegate  S.  L. 
(Bob)  BarUett  (D). 

"It  waa  teatimonial  to  perfect  organisatkm 
and  a  revlalon  of  the  old  coalition  of  aouth- 
era  Democrata  and  aome  RepubUcana." 

RepreaentaUve  Leo  03rien  (D-N.T.).  ter- 
ritorlea  aubcoounlttee  chairman,  attributed 
the  defeat  to  "absentees,  not  people  chang- 
ing their  positions." 

AasasiMa  hou>  aorca 

Becauae  of  an  understanding  there  would 
be  no  roll  call  votea  unto  Wednesday,  he 
aaid.  a  number  of  the  Mll'a  aupportera  were 
out  of  the  dty. 

Two  amendmenta.  both  by  Rep.  Craig 
Hoamer  (R-Callf.).  were  defeated  Tuesday. 
One,  voted  down  5S-3S.  would  have  ddayed 
the  effective  date  of  atatehood  unto  the 
Alarica  legidature  amended  the  proposed 
atate  conatitutlon  to  prevent  any  future 
legaUHtkn  of  gambling. 

The  other,  rejected  on  a  voice  vote,  would 
have  required  Alaaka  to  attain  a  population 
of  3M.00O  VA.  dUaena  before  becoming  a 
atate.  The  populatkm  waa  138.64S  In  the  last 
regular  oensua  in  IMO. 

(Prom  the  New  Toik  Times.  May  39,  IMS] 

Houas  Arpaovia  Alaska  ab  Stats 
voiBB  >oa-ias  on  Auciaaioii— 'oooo  noamfo 

CBAMOi'  SBBM  FOB  BILL  IK  SBMATS 

(By  C.  P.  TruaaeO) 

WASRmaTOii.  May  38.— The  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaoitaUvea  voted  aM  to  166  today  to  admit 
Alaaka  aa  the  forty-ninth  atate  of  the 
Unloo. 

Bght  yeara  ago  the  Houae  adopted  a  Mil 
to  admit  Alaaka.  but  the  measure  died  in 
the  Senate.  Deq>ite  the  many  changes  in 
personnel  atawe  IMO.  today'a  vote  was  strik- 
ingly atmOar.  Eight  years  ago  Alaaka  won  by 
forty  votea:  today  It  won  by  forty-two. 

The  meaaure  now  goea  to  the  BtauXe 
which  It  ia  generally  conaidered  to  have  a 
good  fighting  chance  of  approvaL 

The  Senate  too.  haa  approved  Alaakan 
atatehood  in  the  paat.  aa  part  of  a  Joint 
Alaaka-Hawaii  meaaure,  but  the  meaaure 
died  in  the  Houae  hi  1M4.  Thua.  final  enact- 
ment haa  been  defeated,  although  the 
northern  territory  haa  fought  for  admit- 
tance for  forty-two  yeara. 

If  the  current  program  geta  through. 
Alaaka  wOl  be  the  firat  new  atate  admitted 
to  the  union  ainoe  Arlaona  in  1913. 

However,  there  are  aome  reaervationa 
about  the  prooeaa  of  the  Alaaka  bOl  in  the 
Senate  becauae  atrong  foroea  there  want 
Hawaii,  aa  well,  to  get  atatehood  in  the  aame 
MIL  Had  thia  iaaue  gone  before  the  Houae,  it 
ia  widely  conceded,  the  Alaakan  MO  would 
not  have  gone  throii^  today. 

Houae  rulea  prevented  auch  a  merger,  but 
the  Senate  rulea  would  not  bar  a  try-out  of 
a  Jotait  atatehood  MU.  It  haa  been  iiMUcated 
there  that  auch  a  move  would  be  made,  or 
that  promiaea  would  be  made,  that  BawaU'a 
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Md  would  be  conaidered  imnedlatdy  after  a 

■OOSB 


There  sppeared  to  be  an  Insistence 
the  House  leadership  that  the  btda  of  the 
two  territoMea  be  oonaMared  taidhrldually 
rather  tha^  aa  a  package.  Joint  measures 
have  been  rejected  In  the  Houae  twice 
before  in  1984  snd  19U. 

Yesterday  the  House  voted  tentatively  to 
klU  the  Alaska  MO.  But  more  than  100  of 
yesterdays  abaenteea  appeared  today  to 
block  the  dtaninatlon  of  tta  enacting  danse 
or  ita  return  to  ooBuntttee  "for  further 
atudy"  Ettber  action  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  leglalation. 

In  today's  vote.  117  Democrats  and  ninety- 
one  RepubUcana  voted  for  the  MIL  In  oppo- 
aitlon were  eight-(me  Democrata  and  eii^t- 
five  RepubUcana.  Including  the  minority 
leader.  Jos«>h  W.  MSrtln.  Jr..  of  MSaaadiu- 
aetta. 

Only  one  major  amendment  was  Inserted. 
Thia  would  reduce  from  1SSJM.000  acrea  to 
103.MO,000  the  klle  and  uncommitted  tamd 
owned  by  the  United  States  that  would  be 
granted  to  the  new  state.  Modi  of  this  land. 
It  wsa  oonosded,  la  rich  tai  aataisral  reaouroea. 
It  would  bt  ghroi  to  the  new  stste  to  en- 
hsnoe  Ita  tax  baae  in  ahouldertng  the  re- 
aponslMUtlsa  of  atatehood. 

The  MU  haa  these  principal  ptovislona: 

Conformity  by  the  new  Alaska  Constitu- 
tion with  that  of  the  United  States.  Alsska 
would  get  two  voting  membeis  In  the  Senate 
and  one  in  the  Houae. 

A  provision  thst  the  new  state  snd  ita  dtl- 
sena  ««««»i»^n  ao  rl^ts  snd  titlea  to  any 
lands  not  granted  to  the  state  under  the  set 

The  riibt  of  the  new  atate  to  aelect  lU 
103.000,000  acrea  of  vacant,  unappropriated 
and  unreaSrved  pubUc  lands.  The  state 
would  own  the  mineral  lands  and  could 
leaae  them,  but  not  aeU  them. 

(Prom  The  Washington  Post.  May  39, 1958] 


Alaska  PABBsa 


TSST 


The  House  hsa  redeemed  itaeU,  snd  con- 
firmed faith  in  ita  baafc:  fsiinem,  by  lU  908- 
166  vote  approving  atatdMtod  for  Aladu. 
Thia  la  a  major  victory,  the  more  remarka- 
ble after  the  tentative  vote  on  Tuesday  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  dsuse.  Ndther  of 
the  principal  amendments— reducing  the 
screage  of  public  lands  to  be  transferred  to 
the  atate  ffid  retaining  some  Pedersl  con- 
trol over  ttaheries-^  crippling  (although. 
puadoxlcaUy,  atate  cootnd  of  fiaherlea 
mobaMy  would  mean  better  oonaervatkm). 
AU  of  those  who  nuule  posdble  the  hsppy 
outcome— those  who  piloted  the  MU  snd  the 
mudi  larger  number  who  saw  the  Justice  of 
Alaaka'a  claim— can  ahare  In  the  aatisfao- 
tkm. 

Now  the  bUl  comes  before  the  Senatf, 
where  a  oomfortable  majority  reportedly 
favors  it.  Tliere  ia  cauae  to  hope  that  It  wm 
be  caUed  i«>  ahortly;  timing  wfll  be  an  im- 
portant f  aotor  in  beating  a  filibuster  if  one 
should  arise.  The  greater  danger  in  the 
Senate  ia  the  poaalMUty  of  an  attempt  to  tie 
the  HawaU  MU  to  the  Alaaka  MIL  Thia  la  not 
the  way  to  get  atatehood  for  either  terri- 
tory, and  alnoere  beUeven  in  atatehood 
ought  to  b6  wary  of  a  cynical  maneuver  that 
would  amoant  to  attempted  murder. 

There  wlU  be  JubOatlan  today  from 
Ketchikan  to  Barrow,  and  there  ought  alao 
to  be  pleasure  in  Paduseah  and  Poeatello. 
that  Alaskgna  have  advanced  thla  milestone 
on  their  road  to  fuU-fledged  status  ss  Amer- 
icana. Both  parties  can  share  in  the  e(m- 
gratulatlons.   and  in  the  knowledge  that 


statehood  wlU  open  the  way,  aa  in  the  caae 
of  eariier  members  of  the  Unfcm.  to  a  devel- 
opeaent  that  wiU  make  most  of  today's  prob- 
IMM  Inslgnlflc&nt.  The  Senate  has  a  great 
opportunity  and  challenge  to  otmidete  the 
Uiunsi  and  mark  the  85th  Ocmgress  ss  the 
one  whldi  fInsUy  fulflUed  the  pnmiise. 


TVA'S  50TH  ANNIVERSART 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversay 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  celebration  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  <me  of  our  Nation's  most  honored 
programs,  and  I  know  that  I  am  Joined 
by  millions  of  Americans  in  wisliing 
that  the  next  50  years  for  TVA  turn 
out  as  successful  and  productive  as  the 
last  half  century. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  my  dear 
friend,  and  former  chairman  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Wotks  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Rahoolph,  also  presid- 
ed over  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  TVA.  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  Senator  Rahdolphs 
moving  and  q>irited  re(»llection  of  the 
formation  of  the  TVA.  He  was.  as  we 
all  know,  a  vital  part  of  the  program's 
devd(K>ment  and  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  ever  since. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Rahsolfh's  remaiks 
on  TVA'S  50th  anniversary,  delivered 
in  Knoxvflle,  Tenn.,  yesterday,  be 
printed  in  the  R»x>iu>  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RKX>ao.  as  follows: 
SoiAToa  jBHimros  Rahdolph  Speaks  at  the 

50iB    AmnvBBSABT    of    thb    Tekhsssbb 

Vallkt  Authobitt,  ih  Kroxvillk,  Tkhh., 

Mat  18. 1983 

This  ia  the  place  where  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  thia  morning.  We  are  in  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn.  to  obanve  the  50th  anniversary  of 
one  of  our  ooimtry'a  most  innovative  and 
auooesBful  undertakinga.  Sunny  skies  shine 
down  on  the  aturdy  folks  crowded  into  this 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  given  to  me 
by  Chairman  Charies  Dean  and  Directors 
David  Fteeman  and  Richard  Preeman  to 
Join  wiOi  the  people  of  the  VaUey  in  cele- 
brating a  half  century  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  entire  Nation  wiU.  in  a  sense,  partid- 
pate  in  this  celebration  through  the  pur- 
disse  snd  use  of  the  stamp  which  is  being 
laaued  today.  It  wlU  carry  to  every  comer  of 
our  land  the  story  of  TVA  and  remind  us  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  govern- 
ment and  the  people  band  together  in 
mutual  purxMse  with  imagination  and  vigor. 

In  many  ways  1983  is  a  year  of  anniversa- 
riea  for  me.  It  waa  50  years  ago  last  March 
that  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I 
waa  privUeged  early  in  my  career  to  aid  in 
devekving  leglalation  that  created  the  Ten- 
neaaee  VaUey  Authority. 

The  firat  100  days  of  the  Administration 
of  PTanklin  Roosevelt  were  exciting  times. 
TitgWi^jinn  which  Shaped  the  future  of  this 
country  for  decades  ws  developed. 

I  recaU  one  particular  bUL  considered  a 
crucial  measure,  that  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  durtaig  the  last  week  of 


April  193S.  It  waa  House  Reaolution  5081 
which  authorized  the  completion  of  the 
Musde  Shoals  project. 

Work  had  commenced  on  this  power  and 
fertiliser  project  during  World  War  L  It  was 
never  completed.  The  debate  raged  in  Caa- 
gress  over  its  disposition.  By  193S.  the  Na- 
tion's investment  in  Muscle  Shoals  approxi- 
mated $150  mOUon. 

President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  visited 
Musde  Shoals  and  the  Tennessee  River 
Valley  foOowing  his  election  in  19S3.  Ccm- 
vinced  of  ita  potential  for  aaaiating  in  eco- 
nomic reoov«7.  he  believed  thia  aa  the  fore- 
runner of  aimllar  developments  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  President  eoviaioned  the  program  aa 
more  than  power  devdopmrat  He  argued 
that  it  induded  iaauea  of  aoO  erosion,  refor- 
estation, agricultural  conaervatl<m.  and  the 
distribution  and  development  of  industry. 

People  at  that  time  spoke  of  the  Tennea- 
see  Valley  aa  the  "Ruhr  of  America."  The 
vaUey  waa  the  conjunction  of  coaL  iron,  and 
wateipower.  President  Roosevelt  aaid  in  his 
message  to  this  legiSIatkm,  "The  devdop- 
ment  touches  and  gives  life  to  aU  forms  of 
human  concern." 

The  debate  covered  several  days  in  the 
House.  Representative  McSwain.  chairman 
of  the  CoDunittee  on  MiUtary  Affaira.  man- 
aged the  measure.  Representative  HiU  of 
Alabama  and  Representative  Almon,  who 
represented  Musde  Shoals,  led  the  advo- 
cates. Diacuadons  were  ^irited  for  3  days. 
On  AprO  35  the  House  paaaed  the  biO  by  a 
vote  of  306  to  03. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. This  action  waa  not  my  most  popular 
vote.  Coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  were  op- 
posed. They  feared  that  the  devdopment  of 
power  from  hydrodectric  generatim  would 
result  in  lost  Jobs  in  the  coal  fields. 

I  recognised  the  problems  which  could 
result.  The  concept  embodied  in  TVA  was 
necessary  for  maximlzaticm  of  econcnnic  re- 
covery. Like  many  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try at  that  time,  the  Tennessee  VaUey  was  a 
resource  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

The  Authority  was  viewed  then  as  a  yard- 
stick for  the  Nation.  Over  the  50  years  fol- 
lowing its  authorisation,  that  statement  has 
proved  correct.  TVA  today  is  among  our 
largest  utiUties.  It  has  been  a  leader  in  inno- 
vaticm  in  industry.  We  credit  the  Authority 
for  much  of  the  present  ecommiic  develop- 
ment in  the  States  of  Alabama.  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  Miaissippi,  and  Oeorgia. 

In  the  lOSO's  there  were  people  who  criti- 
cized TVA  as  a  radical  enterprise,  a  socialis- 
tic organization,  that  had  no  place  in  Amer- 
ica. Critics  were  a  minority  but  they  were 
vocal  and  they  were  wrong.  As  much  as  any 
pubUc  org^teation.  TVA  is  a  people-orient- 
ed enterprise.  The  results  of  the  labors  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  gathered  for 
this  program  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  cherished 
friend  Senator  Bakbi  is  unable  to  be  with 
us.  His  respondbOities  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  require  him  to  remain  in  Waah- 
ington unto  this  ev«[iing,  when  he  comes  to 
Muade  Shoals  to  spcnk  at  another  cdebra- 
tion  in  the  TVA  area. 

Senator  Bakkr  and  I  were  associated  earU- 
er  this  we^  in  the  proposing  of  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Soiate  unani- 
mously and  which  gave  official  deserved  rec- 
ogniticm  to  TVA'S  50th  anniversary  with  its 
accomplishments,  its  strengths,  snd  its 
hopes  for  the  future.  Senator  Sassbb  of 
your  State,  gave  his  approvaL 

I  have  carefully  watched  and  actively 
aided  the  progress  of  TVA  for  half  a  centu- 
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nr.  I  win  oooUnue  to  auppott  tbls  noble  en- 
w  bodn  lU  aoeood  SO  TMis. 

and  TWon  and  aplrtt  are  em- 

ta  the  Ufe  of  the  TVA.  I  know  you 
will  noMmbcr  its  poet  aa  only  a  prdude  to 
an  even  greater  ooDtribation  to  better  dtl- 


thoae  who  loat  ellfibiUty  would  quit 

their  Jota  and  return  to  welfare,  and  that 

the  changea  would  ooet  rather  than  save 

money. 

The  mator  HndlniB  of  the  atudy  show 


UROINO  EARLY 
CONSIDERATION  OF  8. 


24 


THE    AID    TO    FAlfnJEB    WITH 

DEPENDENT     CHILDREN     PRO- 

ORAM 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  PrMldent.  I 
would  Uke  to  diKua  the  flndinis  of  a 
niAjor  taktepoMient  itudy  of  the  aid  to 
famiUee  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  procram.  It  eramlnea  the 
changea  made  In  AFDC  by  the  1961 
OmnlbuB  Budget  ReconHllaUon  Act 
Theae  diangea  limited  and  itandard- 
iwd  — *i*««g«  dtareg^nk  and  allowed 
Statea  to  Inatttute  workf are  programa. 

Over  the  paat  2  yeara.  there  haa 
been  conaJdrraMe  omtroversy  nir- 
roundlng  theae  changea.  Several  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea 
have  even  Introduoed  leglalatlon  to 
repeal  many  of  theae  polldea. 

Beeanae  I  know  that  many  Senators 
are  coneemed  about  theae  changea.  I 
would  like  to  make  available  the  re- 
sult* of  thia  study.  It  shows  that  the 
1981  w^are  reforms  were  very  suc- 
oeasful  at  moving  welfare  recipients 
with  inoomea  adequate  f w  aelf -support 
off  the  welfare  rolls  without  encourag- 
ing them  to  q^  their  Joba  and  with- 
out diaoouraglng  nonwwking  welfare 
redpients  from  wanting  to  wwk. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  facts  that  we  now  have 
available  before  we  take  any  acticm: 

Woridng  redirients  who  lost  eligibil- 
ity did  not  quit  their  Jobs  in  order  to 
return  to  the  welfare  rolls; 

The  WOTk  effort  of  AFDC  recipients 
remained  at  the  same  level  as  before 
the  changes;  and 

The  1981  reforms  achieved  signifi- 
cant welfare  savings  while  targeting 
resources  on  those  genuinely  in  need 
of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
this  stody  which  was  funded  by  the 
Sodal  Security  Administration  be 
IMTtaited  in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  <»dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raocns,  as  f oUows: 
FuiiMJua  or  *  Majok  Umaraiiusirr  Sruor  oa 

THB  Impact  or  twi  IMl  AFDC  CBAHon  on 

WoBKOM  Wbfa>b  RarapiURS 

A  aix-manth  oomprebenalTe  study,  con- 
ducted by  Reeearch  Trtansle  Institute 
(RTI).  evaloatca  the  effects  of  the  recent 
chaiwea  to  the  AM  to  FuniUea  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AVDC)  procram  implemented 
under  the  Omnttma  Budset  Reconciliation 
Act  of  IMl  (OBRA).  ProvialaiB  addreaMd 
by  the  itudy  are  those  which  target  asslst- 
anoe  to  famlles  with  gross  ineome  below  ISO 
percent  of  the  state-set  standard  of  need, 
standardtae  work  expenses  and  child  care 
deductions,  and  Umtt  the  additional  $30  and 
one-third  bMome  disregard  to  four  months. 

Critics  of  the  changes  have  charged  that 
work  effort  of  AFDC  ree^Tlents  would  de- 


The  chaiwes  do  not  decrease  the  work 
effort  of  AFDC  recipients. 

Both  before  and  after  OBRA,  IS  percent 
of  working  AFDC  redplenU  were  no  longer 
working  one  year  later. 

Those  who  were  not  working  initially  find 
work  at  the  same  rate  as  before  (3-4  per- 
cent). 

There  Is  no  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
woridng  AFDC  recipients  who  return  to  wel- 
fare after  loiing  eligibility  and  are  receiving 
benefits  one  year  later. 

The  study  showed  IS  percent  of  the  recipi- 
ents who  were  terminated  from  the  rolls 
had  returned  and  were  on  the  rolls  at  the 
end  of  one  year.  The  pre-OBRA  rate  was  28 
percent  (very  few  working  welfare  recipients 
left  AFDC  prior  to  OBRA— the  difference 
may  not  be  statistically  significant  because 
of  the  aaaU  sample). 

Those  working  recipients  who  do  return  to 
AFDC  leave  welfare  again  far  more  quickly. 

Almost  half  left  again  by  the  second 
month  after  reopening,  compared  to  only  0 
percent  for  pre<>BRA  cases.  Within  six 
months.  68  percent  closed  for  a  second  time 
as  compared  to  only  33  percent  In  the  pre- 
OBRA  period. 

Substantial  state  and  federal  savings  are 
accrued  as  a  result  of  the  changes. 

Combined  state  and  federal  savings  are 
approximately  $34.4  million  per  month  one 
year  later.  This  does  not  include  other  sub- 
stantial savings  likely  from:  non-working  re- 
dpienU  who  obtained  work:  new  redpients 
who  come  on  welfare  after  the  changes  and 
find  work:  and  new  appUcanU  who  are 
found  Ineligible  due  to  high  earnings 

The  changes  target  scarce  resources  to 
those  most  in  need. 

RedploiU  who  were  capable  of  self-sup- 
port were  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls.  A 
year  after  OBRA.  SS  percent  of  the  eamen 
were  off  the  rolls  as  compared  to  28  percent 
of  the  earners  prior  to  OBRA  changes. 

Those  who  remained  on  welfare  and  were 
working  were  found  to  be  primarily  those 
with  lower  earnings  who  had  corresponding- 
ly higher  AFDC  payments. 

The  study  says:  "The  major  element  in 
the  reallocation  of  resources  among  AFDC 
recipient  households  has  been  the  loss  of 
eligibility  by  cases  with  higher  levels  of 
earned  Income  at  the  time  of  implementa- 
tion." 

Those  interviewed  redpients  with  earned 
income  who  lost  eligibility  and  stayed  off 
have  the  following  characterlstlcK 

Two-thirds  had  high  school  education  or 
higher: 

60  percent  had  been  on  welfare  3  years  or 
more  and  almost  40  percent  6  years  or  more; 

Of  those  who  were  working,  more  than 
half  were  working  full  time  and  almost  90 
percent  at  least  21  hours  per  week. 

The  RTI  study  was  based  on  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  over  1.600  AFDC 
cases  selected  from  40  counties.  Cases  that 
were  on  the  rolls  In  either  September  1980 
or  September  I98I.  the  effective  date  of 
OBRA,  were  sampled  and  changes  in  case 
status,  such  as  eligibility  or  earnings,  over 
the  subsequent  12  to  18  months  were  re- 
corded from  state  case  files.  In  addition, 
interviews  were  conducted  with  over  ISO 
families  that  went  off  the  welfare  rolls  ss  a 
result  of  OBRA  and  never  returned. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives OMnpleted  consideration  of  HJl. 
1190,  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983. 1  introduoed  a  simi- 
lar bill.  &  34,  on  January  26.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill,  with  amend- 
ments, on  March  16. 

Despite  the  emergency  conditions 
that  many  farmers  are  operating 
under,  the  Senate  has  not  taken  action 
on  this  Important  legislation. 

The  threat  of  f oredoaiuv  Is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralising  aspect  of  the 
current  depression  in  the  agricultural 
economy.  Federal  credit  programs 
need  to  be  adjusted  immediately  to 
prevent  foreclosures  against  efficient 
farm  operators  who  are  experiencing 
temporary  financial  hardship  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

S.  24  provides  the  temporary  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  that  is  needed 
immediately  by  our  Nation's  farmers. 

The  bill  has  been  significantly  modi- 
fied by  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
reduce  possible  costs  and  to  address 
other  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
about  its  provisions.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  additional  modifications  in  the 
bill  to  insure  its  enactment. 
paovmoHS  or  ths  bill 

Specmcally.  the  bill  establishes  a 
temporary  loan  deferral  program  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
loan  borrowers  who  are  faced  with 
foreclosure.  Under  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiuv  will  be  required  to 
grant  deferrals  on  repayment  of  loans 
if  the  borrower  can  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary- 
First,  that  he  has  exercised  good 
management  practices; 

Second,  that  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  he  Is  temporarily 
unable  to  continue  making  payments 
on  the  loan;  and 

Third,  that  he  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan  after 
the  deferral  period  ends. 

Under  the  bill,  no  principal  or  inter- 
est owed  to  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration by  borrowers  will  be  forgiven. 
In  addition,  the  biU  restricts  eligibility 
for  deferrals  to  those  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  make  payments  on  their 
loans  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control;  and  the  burden  of  proof 
to  qualify  for  a  deferral  rests  solely  on 
the  borrower. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture discretionary  authority, 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  to 
Implement  the  insured  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program. 

The  bill  provides  $200  million  in  ad- 
ditional insured  operating  loan  fimds 
for  use  during  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  for  farmers  who  are  re- 
fused credit  from  their  traditional 
lenders. 


Mayl9,p8S 

The  bai  ralsea  the  insured  operating 
loan  limit  for  individual  FteHA  turn 
borrowers:  to  $800,000  and  extends  the 
maximumi  repayment  period  oo  aper> 
ating  loan*  from  7  to  15  years. 

The  bUl  requires  the  Fanners  Home 
Administimtion  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
erating loan  and  ownenhip  loan  funds 
allocated  for  the  low-income,  limited- 
resource  larmer  jwograms  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  interest 
rate  on  any  Farmns  Home  Admlnls- 
tratim  farm  loan  that  is  conaoUdated. 
reamortiaM  or  rescheduled  must  be 
set  at  a  mte  that  is  the  lower  of  the 
original  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  or 
the  curreat  rate  being  charged  by  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  cm 
similar  loans. 
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The  defierral  provisions  contained  in 
a  24  were  modified  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  address  administration 
concerns. 

The  bill,  as  rqiorted.  addresses  the 
administration's  concerns  that,  under 
S.  24.  large  numbers  of  FtaHA  borrow- 
ers, not  Jttst  those  in  need,  would  sedE 
loan  deferrals,  and  that  the  provlsicms 
of  S.  24  would  lead  to  the  fDing  of  a 
large  number  of  lawsuits  by  those 
seating  doferrals. 

Specifically,  the  bill  as  reported,  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  required  to  grant  a  deferral  fxa 
repayment  of  the  loan  only  if  the  bor- 
rower subject  to  foredoaure  for  ncm- 
payment  can  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  he  meets  all  the 
qualif ici^4<«  criteria. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  last  year, 
about  8,000  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  borrowers  were  fore- 
closed or  liqtiidated  for  financial  rea- 
sons. The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion does  not  expect  the  foreclosure 
and  liquidation  f igtuvi  this  year  to  be 
higher  than  last  year.  If  that  is  the 
case,  a  good  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers  who  could  possQdy 
receive  deferrals  under  the  bill  this 
year  would  be  8.000.  Of  thlb  number, 
not  all  would  necessarily  qualify  for  a 
deferral  ander  the  rigid  qualification 
criteria  established  by  the  cmnmlttee's 
amendment. 

Also,  it  Is  important  to  note  that  the 
CBO  estiaoate  and  other  published  es- 
timates of  the  costs  of  the  deferral  do 
not  fully  reflect  the  true  fiscal  effect 
of  def  ern^ls  under  the  bilL 

These  presentations  estimate  only 
the  principal  and  interest  lost  during 
the  periods  of  deferral:  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  income  from  repayment  of 
loan  instidlments  deferred.  As  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  itself 
notes  in  its  cost  estimate  on  S.  24,  as 
reported,  and  I  quote,  "most  of  such 
deferred  payments  would  presumably 
be  recovered  in  subsequent  years,  with 
Interest." 

We  must  recognize  that,  under  the 
bill's  deferral  provisi<»is.  interest  and 


principal  payments  on  loans  will  only 
be  deferred,  not  forgiven;  the  deferral 
payments  wHl  ultimately  be  recovered 
in  subsequent  years,  with  interest; 
and.  based  on  these  facts,  notwith- 
standing the  various  estimates  and  re- 
gardless of  assumptions  as  to  the 
number  of  farmers  participating,  the 
major  costs  of  the  deferral  will  be  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

I  share  the  administration's  concern 
about  involving  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  excessive  litigation. 
FteHA  is  already  being  sued  in  22  dis- 
trict courts  and  in  several  bankruptcy 
proceedings  because,  to  many  borrow- 
ers, its  present  foreclosure  policy  is 
not  dear,  is  too  subjective,  and  is  open 
to  interpretation  by  RnHA  employees 
at  the  county  leveL 

Any  confusion  and  iu>pearance  of  in- 
equity will  be  eliminated  by  defining 
in  law.  as  does  the  bill,  the  prindples 
that  will  be  used  to  grant  a  def  erraL 

■OOMOMIC  KMBUIXHCT  LOAHS 

Under  the  bill,  the  implementation 
of  the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary needs  this  discretionary  authority 
to  req)ond  to  unanticUMtted  economic 
emergendes,  such  as  the  credit  condi- 
tions that,  recently,  resulted  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  run- 
ning out  of  operating  loan  f  un(is  in  20 
States. 

COnCLUSIOR 

The  authorities  provided  in  the  bill 
will  enable  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  assist  FmHA  borrowers 
who  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  depression  in  agriculture  and 
many  of  the  thousands  of  other  farm- 
ers who  have  been  refused  credit  from 
farm  credit  sjrstem  and  commercial 
lenders  this  year. 

The  provisions  of  S.  24  provide  much 
more  than  symbolic  support  for  our 
Nation's  farmers.  This  legislation  will 
provide  the  tangible  and  sensible  as- 
sistance that  our  farmers  need  now. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  legislation  the  timely  consider- 
ation that  it  deserves. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  49 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE31  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Ckmoren  of  the  United  States 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 13.  Public  Law  806. 80th  Congress. 
I  hereby  transmit  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  S^tember  30. 1082. 

ROHALD  RbAGAH. 

The  White  Hottse.  May  19, 1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Bdr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESSIDEatT— PM  50 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
pi4)ers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  was  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  CcHounittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  one  new  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $2,750,000  and  two  in- 
creases to  previously  reported  defer- 
rals, increasing  the  amoimts  deferred 
by  $57,047,000. 

The  deferrals  affect  Energy  Activi- 
ties, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reacah. 

The  White  House.  Mav  19. 1983. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  May 
18.  1983.  he  had  m>proved  and  signed 
the  following  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  21, 1983.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day". 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFESIRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Coinmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:41  pjh..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1416.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985: 
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HJL  ms.  An  act  to  extend  snd  improve 
the  T"*"**"!  prograai  of  iweTch.  develop- 
ment.  and  iliiiiwMliithm  in  the  ptoductioD 
and  manufacture  of  luajrule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  aueh  prociam  to  include  other  criti- 
cal acrtcultural  materlala. 

The  meaace  alao  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  UU  (S.  143) 
to  authoriae  the  Twenty-nine  Patans 
Band  of  Lulsaio  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  tot  99  yean  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  such  band,  with  amendments. 
In  which  It  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

At  4:23  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Oocta.  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill,  in  which 
it  requests  the  ctmcurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJL  avis.  An  act  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  intereat  and  dtvldendi. 
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cndlt  of  the  United  Statea  to  a  eonaortlum 
of  private  banken  in  violation  of  the  prohl- 
bttkuM  of  Article  1.  Section  «.  of  the  Oonitt- 
tutten  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Coogreaa  of  the  UiUted 
Statea  is  without  authority  to  delegate  any 


"Wbereaa.  This  LegislaUve  Body  ia  Justly 
proud  of  tU  long  and  unyielding  eonmlt- 
ment  to  world  peace:  and 

"Whereas.  Recent  preparaUona  for  nucle- 
ar attack  only  heighten  the  mindleaa  and 
unfounded  ipitnilath?T'  of  mirvlval:  they  en- 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  sec<»id  times  by  unanimous 
ooosent,  and  referred  ss  indicated: 

HJt  141S.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1*34  to  authorise  appro- 
priatlona  for  the  Securtttea  and  Exchange 
Commtarion  tar  fiscal  yeara  19M  and  I9«5: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wanking.  Houatng.  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HJt  tn».  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  tttM*^  program  of  reaearch.  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  production 
M«H  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  inclndf  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrltlan.  and  Piwestry. 


HOUSE  BHJi  READ  THE  FHIST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
ttane: 

HJL  vm.  An  act  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends:  read 
the  first  time. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

FOM-160.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
aembly  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"RxaoLUTioii 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Office  has  asked  counties  and  local 
govenmienta  to  prepare  a  preliminary  plan 
tat  the  evacuation  of  civilian  populations  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack:  and 

"Whereaa.  Most  informed  adoitific  and 
political  expert!  agree  that  the  only  way  for 
people  to  survive  a  nuclear  attack  Is  to  pre- 
vent It;  snd 

"Whereas.  An  evacuation  would  not  in- 
crease the  safety  of  New  York  State's  resi- 
dmts  snd  might  even  increaae  the  likeli- 
hood of  Injury  and  death,  and  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  host  sreas  would  ade- 
quately accommodate  this  State's  residents 
even  if  the  residents  could  reach  those  des- 


hance  the  possibility  of  nuclear  action  and 
misdirect  our  attention;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Legisla- 
tive Body  to  urge  that  the  dissemination  of 
such  information  be  diaoontinued  and  that 
further  energlea  be  expended  to  curtaQ  the 
apread  of  nudeor  arms;  snd 

"Whereas.  The  need  to  plan  for  evacu- 
ation of  dvOlan  populations  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  attack  can  best  be  eliminated  by 
reducing  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

'JteMlMd.  That  this  LegislaUve  Body 
paiwe  in  its  deliberations  snd  most  emphati- 
cally urge  Preaident  Reagan  and  the  Con- 
greas  of  the  United  States  to  desist  In  the 
fruitless  effort  of  crisis  relocation  and  to 
work  in  unison  for  the  conwimmstf  abroga- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  rsce;  snd  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"lUaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
■ultable  engrossed,  be  trannnltted  to  Presi- 
dent Ronsld  W.  Reagan  and  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  It  further 

"Itgaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Rescdutlon. 
sultsbly  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  Turi 
Andropov  and  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Po- 
litburo." 

POM-161.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Houss  RssoLnriGii  No.  6 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Resove  System 
has  a  pervasive  effect  on  our  nstkmal  econo- 
my through  its  msnipulation  of  Interest 
rates  snd  the  money  supplr.  snd 

"Wheress.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
operates  without  any  supervision  or  direct 
re^wnsibility  to  the  dtisens  of  this  nation; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  never  trndergone  an  external  audit  of  its 
function;  Therefore. 

"Be  U  reaolved  bv  the  Houae  «fRetpnaen- 
toHvet  of  the  Otnerai  AaaetiMv  of  the  StaU 
of  Indiana: 

"Section  1.  The  IiMUana  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives memorialises  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  to  authorise  and  implement 
an  external  audit  of  the  Federal  Reaerve. 

"Secti<m  2.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  transmit 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  Sottte.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  snd  to  each  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representattvea." 

POM-lsa.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Repreooitatlves  of  the  SUte  of  In- 
diana; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

"HonsB  RssoLunos  No.  7 

"Wheress.  Article  1.  Section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stituti<m  of  the  United  Statea.  provktos  that 
only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  power  'to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States';  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federsl  Reserve  Act  of  De- 
cember 33.  1913  (Act  of  December  23.  1913; 
38  Stat  2S1;  12  VS.C.  221  et  aeq.)  trans- 
ferred the  power  to  borrow  mmey  on  the 


powers  which  It  has  received  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Artlde  1.  Section  1.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statea.  provides  that 
'all  leglUaUve  powers  herein  granted  shsll 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives';  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  De- 
cember 23.  1913  WBS  Imposed  upon  the 
peofrie  of  the  State  of  Indiana  In  violation 
of  the  provWons  of  Article  1.  Section  1.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  snd 

"Whereas.  Members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  a  consortium  of  private  bank- 
ers, have  threatened  the  very  Integrity  of 
our  national  government  through  their  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  control  msnsgement  of 
the  nation's  money  supply;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  is  facing.  In 
the  current  decade,  an  economic  debacle  of 
massive  proportions  due  in  large  measure  to 
a  continued  erosion  of  our  national  currency 
and  the  resultant  high  interest  rates  caused 
by  the  polldes  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  and 

"Whereas.  A  consortium  of  private  bank- 
as  which  is  not  subject  to  sny  official  peri- 
odic review  or  oversight  by  Congress  has  un- 
constitutionally controlled  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  since  1913;  and 

"Whereas.  This  nation  faces  an  immediate 
economic  crisis.  It  is  extremely  urgent  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  before 
it  is  too  late  by  repealing  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Act  and  restoring  the  economy  of  this 
nation  to  a  sound  basis  through  withdrawal 
of  aU  'flat  money'  now  in  circulation— the 
so-caUed  Federal  Reserve  Notes-and  return 
to  the  gold  standard;  Therefore. 

"Be  U  Ttaolved  fry  the  Hotue  o/Retmaent-. 
oHvee  of  the  Otnerai  XuemMy  of  the  StaU 
of  Indiana: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Indiana  House  of 
RepresenUtives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Immediately  such 
legislation  as  is  necessary  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerve  Act  and  restore  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 

"Section  2.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  immediately  sign  the  neces- 
sary wisMipg  legislation  once  it  reaches  his 
desk. 

"Section  3.  That  the  Principal  Clei^  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  transmit 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

POM-163.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Suffolk  County,  New  York 
supporting  inclusion  of  the  Long  Islsnd  Ex- 
pressway in  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  snd  Transportation. 

POM-144.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Indiana:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


May 
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"HovsB  CoMcoasBR  RssouFTiaa  Na  16 

"Whereai  It  is  the  prsetioe  of  the  tdevl- 
aion  snd  radio  networks  to  prajset  the  win- 
ners of  dertoral  oontast  Id  ssstem  Itatted 
States  bef  etc  the  polls  si«  dossd  In  the  een- 
trsl  snd  wvBtem  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  That  these  prajeettans  affect 
the  numbsr  of  voters  In  the  eeotral  and 
weston  states  csnnot  be  dooMod;  snd 

"Whereas,  This  state  of  afiaifs  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  fair  elections  or  good  •ovsmrasot; 
Therefore. 

"Be  It  rSscdved  by  the  HMise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oenetal  AsswnWy  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Senate  oaneanlng: 

"Sktiow  1.  That  the  Osneral  ftssemhly  of 
the  State  sf  Indiana  arges  ths  Cangress  of 
the  United  States  to  taks  spproprlate  setton 
to  curtaa  ttie  tdevisloo  sad  radto  netwocks 
frtsn  projecting  wlnnefs  in  elsctorsl  rsees 
before  the  polls  are  dosed  in  every  state  of 
the  Unlted.States. 

"Sscnoir  2.  That  the  Frindpal  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Represeotattves  is  directed  to 
transmit  aopies  of  this  resohition  to  the 
members  df  Indlsna's  coogresstoosl  delegsr 
tkm  snd  to  the  jwesidlng  otttars  of  both 
parties  of  both  bouses  of  Congress" 

POM-16S.  A  Joint  rssolution  sdopted  by 
the  Leglslsture  of  the  State  of  CsUf  otnia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  snd  Nstursl  Re- 
sources: 

"SsRSTB  Jonr  Rssoumoir  No.  2 

"Wheress,  Nstursl  gas  is  sn  sssentisl  fuel 
iMcd  by  many  In  the  mesemstlon  of  health 
and  life  Itself:  snd 

"Where^.  Csllf ornlsns  have  experienced 
unprecedeated  Increases  in  the  price  they 
pay  for  t^tural  gas  to  heat  the  air  and 
water  in  their  homes  snd  to  prepare  their 
food:  snd 

"Wheress.  Residential  energy  users  In 
Csllf oinia  are  f sdng  continued  mssstve  nst- 
ursl gss  rate  Increases  whldi  sre  likdy  to 
intensify  the  utility  ratepayer  revolt  whldi 
hsB  slready  struck  our  state;  snd 

"WhweM.  The  Federsl  Energy  Regula- 
tory Com^ilsslon  hss  the  suthority  under 
the  NsturAl  Oas  Act  and  the  Natural  Qas 
Policy  Act  to  preclude  pipeline  cwmpanks 
from  averaging  or  rolling  in  high-cost  gas 
with  their  lower  cost  supplies  snd  to  pre- 
dude  pipeline  fwnpanles  from  requiring  the 
purdisse  Of  hli3i-oost  gss  by  dMrllmtian 
^vnwpawiiaii}  DOW.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolvad  by  the  Senate  and  Assrmhiy  of 
the  State  of  California.  Jointly.  That  the 
LegisIaturS  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectively knemoriallseB  the  Fednal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to: 

"(a)  Initiate  a  rulemaking  proceeding  di- 
rected toward  predudtaig  natural  gas  pipe- 
line operators  under  Its  Jurisdiction  ftom 
averaging  or  rolling  in  hl^-oost  nstural  gas. 

"(b)  Initiate  a  further  nikmaklng  inquiry 
directed  to  estsbllshing  a  general  provision 
in  service  sgreements  providing  that  cus- 
tomers of  natural  gas  pipline  operators 
retain  the  diacrfetlon  to  purchase  or  not  to 
purchsse  high-cost  natural  gas;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  PresMent  snd  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Federsl  Energy  Regu- 
latory Coaunlsslon,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaoitattves.  snd  to  each  Senar 
tor  and  Representative  from  Csllf omis  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Ststes." 

POM-iag.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the  As- 
sembly Of  the  State  of  New  York:  to  the 
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Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 


"Lboislativs  RssoLunoii 

SSSSMSLT  so.  SSO 

"Whereas,  Nstursl  gas  consumers  sre  ex- 
periencing excessive  price  increases  up  to 
thirty  percent  in  some  psrts  of  New  Ymk 
State  at  a  time  iriien  the  economy  is  in  deep 
reoessian  with  substsntisl  numbers  of  New 
York  State  consumers  unemployed  or  living 
on  fixed  Incomes;  snd 

"Whereas,  Approximately  four  million 
commercial  and  industrial  cus- 
in  New  York  State  use  natural  gas 
for  hnatlng.  cooking  and/or  commercial  and 
industrisl  purpose;  and 

"Whereas,  While  current  abundant  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  would  cause,  under 
nonnal  dreumstsnoes,  moderatiraa  of  gas 
natural  gas  prices  are  rapidly  in- 


"Wherea^  The  increase  in  Uie  price  of 
natural  gss  is  due  to  unforeseen  conse- 
quences of  provisions  of  the  Nstursl  Oss 
Policy  Act  of  nineteen  huxAred  sevmty- 
fight  and  the  fsilure  of  the  Federsl  Energy 
Regulatory  Commtsslon  to  adequately  regu- 
late gas  prictaig:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resirived,  That  this  Legislative  Body 
urge  mendiers  of  Congress  representing  New 
York  State  to  require  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  use  Its  authority 
to  bring  down  natural  gas  prices;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  lliat  Congress  take  steps  to  1) 
■wMniH  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy-eight  to  eliminate  the 
Indefinite  price  escslator  on  cmtrolled  gss, 
2)  require  the  renegotiation  of  contracts  for 
natural  gss  thst  contsin  "favored  nation" 
and  "take  or  pay"  dauaes.  and  3)  prohibit 
suppUen  txoBk  witThig  small  amounts  of 
controlled  gas  with  large  amounts  of  decon- 
trolled gas  thneby  unfslrly  h»fi*tJng  the  av- 
erage price  of  gas;  snd  be  it  further 

"Residved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
oppose  the  sooelersted  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  either  through  chsnges  in  the 
NOPA  or  through  administrative  actions  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Cunmis- 
slon:  snd  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body  sup- 
port the  extension  of  NOPA  price  controls 
beyond  its  curoit  expiration  date  of  nine- 
teen hundred  eigbty-five;  and  be  it  further 

"Residved,  That  this  LegislaUve  Body  sup- 
port the  imposltlaa  of  a  windfall  profits  tax 
on  natural  gas  when  nstursl  gas  prices  are 
decontrolled  undN-  NOPA  in  nineteen  hun- 
dred eighty-five,  or  if  any  accelerated  decon- 
trol mogram  Is  enacted;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
miltaWy  engrossed,  be  trsnsmltted  to  the 
President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Ststes.  to  the  %>esker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  snd  to  each  monber  of 
the  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York." 

POM-167.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  snd  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Nevada;  to  the  Cinnmittee  on  Enviroiunent 
and  Public  Worio: 

"AssnfSLT  JoniT  Rxsolotioh  No.  13 

"Wheress.  In  1974.  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  was  enscted  to  ensure  national 
compliance  with  standards  in  the  treatment 
of  drinking  water;  and 

"Whereas.  One  stsndard  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  nuudmum  allowable  fluoride  con- 
tent of  1.78  parts  per  million;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Moapa  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany system  which  serves  Overton  and  Lo- 
gandale.  Nevada,  has  a  fluoride  level  of  2.16 


parts  per  million,  only  .4  parts  per  million 
above  the  federal  standard;  and 

"Whncas,  The  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing a  water  treatment  plant  to  correct 
this  could  exceed  $500,000,  an  amount 
which  would  increase  unressonsbly  the 
2,700  consumers'  fees;  snd 

"Wheress,  Msny  expnts  view  preaait 
stsndards  for  fluoride  as  too  restrictive  and 
believe  that  sessonsl  fluctustions  in  the 
levds  of  fluoride  sre  bmefidsl  to  heslth  ss 
related  to  oral  hygiene  and  skeletal  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  Economically  feasible  alterna- 
tives for  water  treatment  facilities  for  amsll 
water  systems  need  to  be  developed  within 
the  frsmework  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Rescdved  by  the  Assembly  snd  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  That 
this  legislsture  urgently  requests  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Admlntstra- 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protectkm  Agency 
and  the  Cmgress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  annoprlate  action  to  modify  fluwlde 
standards  in  water  supply  systems,  without 
sdversely  aff f eettng  the  publk^s-health;  snd 
be  it  further  X 

"Resolved,  Thst  copies  of  this  resolutfam 
t)e  trsnsmltted  forthwith  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Administrate'  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Vice 
President  ss  prodding  offkxr  of  the  Senste, 
the  Speaker  of  Uie  House  of  Representa- 
tives snd  to  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall 
become  effective  upon  passage  and  approv- 
aL 

POM-168.  A  Joint  resolutlmi  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Resolutioh 

"Whereas,  hundreds  of  lakes  in  the  ncHlh- 
eastem  United  States  snd  esstem  C:snada 
are  devoid  of  animal  and  plant  life  due  to 
the  effecte  of  acidic  precipitation.  so<alled 
add  rain:  and 

"Whereas,  the  ssme  add  r«ln  cimtinues  to 
pose  a  similar  threat  to  the  lakes  snd  rivers 
snd  animal  and  idant  life  of  this  regkm;  and 

"WhN«as.  in  Maine  the  addlty  in  some  of 
our  lakes  has  increased  eightfold  in  the  last 
40  years;  and 

"Whereas,  add  rain  poses  sn  enormous 
econcmiic  burden  (m  those  regions  It  affects 
producing  sn  estimated  cost  of  $250  million 
in  dsmsges  ap'"'?"r  to  lakes  and  rivers  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

"Whereas,  the  effects  of  sdd  rain  are  not 
limited  to  aquatic  resources,  but  also  seri- 
ously effect  a  local  flora;  and 

"Whereas.  90%  of  Maine  is  forested  and 
30%  of  all  of  its  msnuf  scturing  Jobs  sre  in 
forest  reUted  industries  which  produce 
more  thsn  $2.5  billion  worth  of  products,  or 
43%  of  the  value  of  sll  products  produced  in 
this  State;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  loss  to  Maine's 
economy  posed  by  the  effects  of  add  rain  is 
enormous;  and 

"Whereas,  in  a  more  general  and  yet  more 
important  regard  the  United  St^es  and 
Canada  share  a  commim  stewardship  of  the 
resources,  flora  and  fauna  of  one  of  the 
richest  land  mntrnnr  in  the  world  for  the  ben- 
efit of  future  generati<ms  which  is  being 
continually  endangered  by  the  effects  of 
add  rain  to  the  detriment  of  these  future 
generations  and  in  derogation  of  our  stew- 
ardship respoDsibillUes;  and 
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'■Wherwi.  the  Amutean  mpoaam  to  this 
tnubhim  liM  mmwrtrrt  onlj  in  cMHtan  aae- 
riow  atnUn  on  our  rototJofuhlp  with  our  Ca- 
nadian neishbon;  and 

"Whanas.  more  rcapooilbie  and  reapon- 
itve  Mtiani  on  the  part  of  the  Amoican 
Oovemment  are  required  now  to  eliminate 
thte  pratatan  before  the  damace  done  ia  to- 
tally brevcniblr.  now.  therefore,  be  it 
."ReaolTed:  That  We.  your  MemorteUitt. 
reepeetfuOy  une  and  requeat  that  the  VTth 
united  atatea  Ooncreai  take  proaupt  action 
to  make  algnlflcant  reduetloaa  In  sulfur  di- 
oxide I  iiihslmii  In  the  Sl-atate  region  east 
of  or  botderfaM  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 

be  It  further 

"Reaolred:  That  a  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  thia  memorial  be  tmmediately  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Prealdent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
tram  this  State." 

FOM-IW.  A  ooneurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legkdature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  PInanoe: 

"HoosB  CiMKUBBBirr  RnoLonoK 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  recognlMs. 
as  one  of  Its  primary  ohjeethrea.  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  opportunities  for  Hawaii's 
people  to  secure  reasonably  priced  bousinr. 
and 

"Whereas,  the  increasingly  high  cost  of 
ooostruetlng  housing  In  Hawaii,  coupled 
with  high  mortgage  Intereat  rates,  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  a  moderate  income 
family  to  pur^aae  their  first  home;  and 

"Whereas,  in  19M  the  Hawaii  Housing  Au- 
thority began  its  Hula  Mae  program  to  pro- 
vide necessary  flnuielng  for  first  time  home 
owneta.  and  has  since  issued  approximately 
$900  mUllan  In  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  finance 
mortgage  loons  enabling  over  2.000  moder- 
ate inooaae  families  to  purchase  residential 
units;  and 

"Whereas,  the  issuance  of  these  bonds  was 
authorised  by  the  Mortgage  Subaidy  Bond 
Tax  Act  of  I9M  which  also  specifies  that 
theae  revenue  bonds  may  not  be  Issued  after 
December  31. 1969.  thereby  Jeopardising  the 
State's  ability  to  further  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  bousing  by  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies; now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1963. 
the  fVmatr  concurring,  that  the  President  of 
the  TTnlted  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  are  respectfully  urged  to  sup- 
port, in  view  of  Its  great  success,  the  contin- 
ued use  of  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  as  the 
primary  source  of  funds  for  the  Hula  Mae 
mortgage  loan  program  either  through  the 
extension  or  through  the  elimination  of  the 
tax-exempt  revenue  bond  sunset  clause  of 
the  Mortvtge  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of 
I960:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
coiries  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
traumltted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  members  of 
Hawaii's  congrtasinnsl  delegation." 

POM-170.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa: to  the  Committee  on  PInanoe: 
"SBun  CoacmaxwT  RisoLunoa  No.  S 
"Whereas,  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982.  PX.  No.  97-248. 
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by  the  President  on 
1963;  and 

"Whereas,  said  Pederal  Act  provides  for  a 
withholding  system  for  the  collection  of 
Income  tax  upon  interest  and  dividend 
income;  and 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  provialaos  oon- 
cemlng  withholding  found  in  said  Federal 
Act.  f«""w«««  institutions  are  required  to 
withhold  ten  percent  of  Intereat  and  divi- 
dend Income:  and 

"Whereas,  this  withholding  system  re- 
quirement deprives  investors  of  the  full  and 
ii»».^iH««t«  uae  of  the  Interest  and  dividend 
Itk^^mm;  and 

"Whereas,  this  withholding  requirement 
burdens  ftT«*»iHai  institutions  with  inordi- 
nate bookkeeping  expenses  which  investors 
in  some  manner  must  bear  and 

"Whereas,  this  withholding  requirement 
and  the  bookkeeping  expenses  incurred  dis- 
courage investment  in  the  affected  financial 
institutions:  and 

"Whereas,  this  discouragement  deprives 
the  finand^  institutions  of  Investment 
fundi  vital  to  economic  lecovery. 

"How  therefore,  be  it  reoolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  1st  session  of  the  39th  Okla- 
homa Leglalature.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature 
does  hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Bqulty  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1963.  PX.  No.  97-346.  which  require  the 
withholding  by  ffT^~'*»>  institutions  of  ten 
percent  of  interest  and  dividends. 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Statea  House  of  Representatives,  the  Okla- 
homa Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  Stetes  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

POM-171.  A  conciurent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


"HoDSB  Coacuaaxirr  RisoLunoa— Statx  or 
Hawau 

"Whereas  on  February  34. 1963.  the  Preal- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposed  a  three- 
pnmged  initiative  to  promote  economic  revi- 
talisation  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
which  included  $380  million  in  financial  aid. 
a  twelve-year  period  of  duty-free  treatment 
of  Caribbean  products  imported  by  the 
United  Statea.  and  a  program  of  tax  credits 
and  other  incentives  to  induce  American 
firms  to  invest  in  Caribbean  nations;  and 

"Whereas  in  September  of  1962.  the  $350 
million  financial  aid  portion  of  the  initiative 
was  approved  by  Congress,  but  the  remain- 
ing portions  were  not  well  received  by  many 
congressmen  who  felt  that  it  was  uncon- 
scionable to  promote  trade  and  tax  conces- 
sion measures  to  improve  the  Caribbean 
economy  at  the  expense  of  our  own  econo- 
my which  is  suffering  from  high  unemploy- 
ment and  other  ailments;  and 

"Whereas  despite  numerous  attempts  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  trade  and  tax  por- 
Uons  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  during  the 
waning  days  of  the  97th  Congress,  passed 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Econcxnlc  Recovery 
Act  (H.R.  7393)  which  is  now  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  consideration;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  recognises  that 
the  Caribbean  Basin  region  forms  the  third 
border  of  the  United  States  that  contains 
vital  sea  lanes  through  which  most  of  our 


oQ  Imports  must  flow,  that  it  Is  an  impor- 
tant market  of  American  eidmrts,  and  that 
during  Its  economic  crisis,  it  is  susceptible  to 
terroristic  and  subversive  exploitation  by 
Cuba  and  other  natioas;  therefore,  this  Act 
Is  Important  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
economic  and  political  stability  for  the  Car- 
ibbean countries;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature,  however.  Is 
P»tT.ftiiiy  aware  that  Hawaii's  strugtflng  ag- 
ricultural Industry  is  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  of  that  portion  of  the  Act  which 
affords  duty-free  entry  of  Caribbean  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  Statea  because  the  cli- 
matic conditions  In  Hawaii  are  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Caribbean  Basin;  and 

"Whereas  although  the  Act  contains  t^t- 
dal  rules  to  limit  the  eligibility  of  sugar  for 
duty-free  treatment  to  assure  that  tanports 
will  not  interfere  with  or  impair  the  price 
support  program  for  sugar.  Hawaii  is  still  in 
a  toiuous  position  since  the  federal  price 
support  program  does  not  afford  Hawaii's 
ailing  sugar  industry  sufficient  protection 
against  the  effects  of  glut  in  the  market- 
place: and 

"Whereas  other  agriculture  and  horticul- 
tural products  In  Hawaii  such  as  pineapple. 
my«-jiMnifc  nut.  papaya,  and  ornamental 
planU  and  flowers  alao  could  be  seriously  af- 
fected since  the  Caribbean  Basin  has  the  po- 
tential to  compete  In  theae  products;  and 

"Whereas  serious  concern  has  alao  been 
expressed  regarding  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  Act  on  the  American  tuna  industry 
which  te  already  depressed  with  plant  clo- 
sures and  layoffs  attributable  to  increasing 
levels  of  foreign  processed  tuna,  and  Hawaii 
is  among  the  states  that  wlU  be  affected; 
and 

"Whereas  with  HawaU's  agricultural  farm 
value  dropping  to  one  of  the  lowest  points 
in  several  years,  we  can  iU  afford  to  be 
under  cut  at  the  market  place  by  duty-free 
imports;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  government  must 
be  sensitive  to,  and  appreciate  the  interest, 
economy,  and  concerns  of  its  member  states 
territories:  and 

"Whereas  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
President  proposed  the  initiative,  and  the 
concerns  regarding  the  harmful  economic 
effects  of  the  trade  and  tax  Incentives  have 
still  not  been  satisfactorily  addressed;  now, 
therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1983. 
the  Senate  concurring,  that  this  Legislative 
expresses  Its  vehement  opposition  to  the 
President's  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and 
requests  the  Hawaii  Congressional  delega- 
tion to  assiduously  protect  Hawaii's  econom- 
ic interest  by  fighting  against  the  passage  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  Sena- 
tor Spark  MaUunaga.  Congressman  Daniel 
Akaka.  Congressman  Cecil  Heftel.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  Pro 
Tempore,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Chairperson  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

POM-172.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  to  the 
C(»nmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RasoLunoH  No.  435— Star  op  Nxw  Tobk 
"Whereas  the  world  today  is  increasingly 
troubled  by  international  strife:  and 
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"Whereat  rdattvely  raesnt  tethnniogleal 
advances  have  enabled  intaniatiooal 
fUeta  to  hive  potantlally  dtaatrou 
I  tot,  aU  humaakiiMl;  and 

aembeta  of  the  Aassmhly  of 
the  State  <tf  New  Tock  rseognlae  the  vahie 
of  good  tnmnatianal  rrtatlonrtilps  and  the 
Imperative  :need  to  ImpRwe  theae  rdatJon- 
■jiif  mwuwif  all  nfi^t^f^iy  and 

"Whereat  the  peaoeful  rsKdotlon  of  con- 
filcU  whetlter  natiooal  or  jntematinnal.  can 
best  be  aeoompllshed  by  the  use  of  trained 
l>frtininy?;  gnd 

"Whereas  the  systematle  use  of  tnUned 
personnel  ki  the  reaoluttai  of  Intematlanal 
conflicts  could  save  thia  naUon  and  otheia 
countleas  billkxis  of  doOan  and  unttrid 
human  sufferlnr.  and 

"Whereas  the  Institution  of  a  National 
Academy,  emblematic  of  our  consummate 
desire  for  worid  peace,  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant respoase  to  the  imaiMsril  uuiicem  at 
the  American  peopie  for  the  devdopment  of 
effective  options  to  use  of  unoonscioaahle 
force;  »»m< 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Academy  of  sudb  pervasive  oommltment  to 
the  ideal  ot  peace  is  most  dearly  hi  aooovd 
with  that  Patrimony  of  Freedom  which,  tai 
the  final  analysis.  Is  our  National  Heiftage: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congressionally  appofaited 
Commlssloa  on  Proposals  for  the  National 
Academy  Ot  Peace  and  Conflict  Reablutian 
has  reportod  favoraUy  to  the  President  and 
the  Congrov:  In  light  of  that  favorable  re- 
sponse. It  to  the  sense  of  this  Legidattve 
Body  to  urge  the  eatabltohement  of  a  Na- 
tional Academy.  ^Mcifically  deaignated  with 
the  purpose  of  assuring  the  promulgation  of 
peace  and  the  resolution  of  oonfliet  among 
the  nations  of  our  world  without  recourse  to 
violence;  now  therefore,  be  It  "Raolved, 
That  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  meaoriallae  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  United  States 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution; 
and  be  It  Anther  "Jtesoloed  That  copies  of 
this  Resohition.  sultahly  engrossed,  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  the  Speako-  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York." 

POM-173.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
seoridy  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"LaCISLATIVS  RnOLOTKHI 

"Whereas.  Untold  mUllons  of  innocent 
dtlxens  were  put  to  death  In  Nasi  occupied 
terrUmy  snd  concentration  camps  diving 
World  War  II:  and 

"Whereat,  Such  atrodtles  were  in  dtavct 
violation  of  the  Humane  principles  upon 
which  the  nations  of  the  dvlliaed  worid 
were  founded;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  atrodtles  are  horrifying 
and  repugnant  to  all  dvUlaed  peoples;  and 

"Whereat.  A  convicted  war  criminal. 
Klaus  BariUe.  has  recently  been  returned  to 
France  to  Ihoe  Justice;  and 

"Whereas.  Klaus  Barbie  Is  held  by  Frmch 
authoritlea  to  be  personally  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  four  thousand  prlsonets  held 
at  Lyon.  Fiance,  and  the  deportation  to  con- 
centration camps  of  seventy-five  hundred 
other  perstcuted  peoples  during  World  War 
n;and 

"Whereat.  It  has  been  further  alleged 
that,  following  World  War  n.  Klaus  Barbie 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  an  tdtelllgence  agent;  and 


''Wheteaa.  It  has  been  further  alleged 
that  the  United  States  Oovmiment,  or  its 
aaenta.  attenvted  to  thwart  efforts  by  the 
Pkendi  Oovemment  to  bring  Klaus  Barbie 
to  trial:  and 

"Whereaa.  If  true,  the  allegations  cast  an 
Tirr*n«««g  ahadow  over  the  sincerity  of 
Aawtlean  efforts  to  locate  other  war  crimi- 
nals iriio  must  take  responsibility  for  the 
hetnoos  offenses  against  humanity  that 
they  liave  ooaomltted;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Jtssolwd.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
I  in  its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
I  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
iBiBiediately  undertake  an  investigation  to 
aseeitain  the  veradty  of  allegations  against 
the  Uhited  Statea  that  Klaus  Barbie  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  as  an  Intelll- 
genoe  agent  after  World  War  n;  and  be  it 
fnrllier 

"Acsoliied^  That  this  Legislative  Body  fur- 
ther pause  in  its  deliberations  to  memorial- 
toe  Congreas  to  expand  such  investigation  to 
ascertain  the  veradty  of  allegations  that 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  or  its 
agents,  attempted  to  thwart  efforts  by  the 
Fkcnch  Oovemment  to  bring  Klaus  Barbie 
to  trial:  and  be  it  further 

"Retolvedi,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitiMy  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  W.  Reagan.  Presidait  Pro  Tern 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Howard  Baker; 
Opcalrnr  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Thomas  P.  O'Neill;  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York." 

POM-174.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Select  Cmnmittee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
"Skiiatx  Joiht  MsMoaiAL  16 

"Whereas,  it  has  cmne  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  that  the  federal  government 
is  consideilng  dlsccmtinulng  the  operation 
of  the  southwestern  Indian  polytedinlc  in- 
stitute in  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  by  the 
bureau  of  Indian  affairs  of  the  United 
Statea  department  of  the  interior,  and 

"Whereas,  the  southwestern  Indian  poly- 
technic institute  is  a  vocational  school  ac- 
credited by  the  north  central  association  of 
vocational  schools  and  provides  Indian  stu- 
dents from  New  Mexico  and  throughout  the 
naticm  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain 
valualde  vocational  training  in  high-tech- 
ndogy  fields;  and 

"Whereas,  the  placement  of  Indian  stu- 
dents in  skilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs  in  New 
Mexico  is  of  utmost  concern,  and  the 
number  of  additional  industries  presenUy 
t^-tO'f  in  New  Mexico  will  provide  Job  op- 
portiinlties  for  Indian  dtizens  trained  at  the 
southwestern  Indian  polytedinic  institute: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  dosing  of  this  institute 
would  enae  the  opportunity  of  Indian  stu- 
dents to  become  productive  dtizens  of  the 
state  and  nation  and  would  derive  New 
Mexico's  industries  of  skilled  Indian  worit- 
ers;and 

"Whereas,  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
grams at  the  southwestern  Indian  polytech- 
nic institute  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  New  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  Indians  generally: 

"Noio.  thenfon.  be  it  resolved  bv  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  That  it  re- 
quests the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  operation  of  southwestern 
Indian  polytechnic  institute  as  a  strong, 
Indian  Institution  providing  technical  voca- 
tional training  for  the  Indian  students  of 
our  nation  by  appropriating  suf f ident  funds 


for  such  operation  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  weaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  delegatton  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  chalipersons  of  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of  both  houses,  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  tribal 
chairmen  and  govnuois  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  pueblos  in  New  Mexico." 

POM-17S.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Skmatb  Joiht  Mbiobial  2 


"Whereas  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is 
before  Congress  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
l:and 

"Whereas  this  prtqiosed  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  snd  sent 
to  the  states  for  ratiflcati<m  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; now.  therefore. 

"Be  U  resolved  t>»  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
monoriallzed  to  adopt  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution 
known  as  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
send  it  to  the  states  for  ratif icatitm. 

"(2)  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  %>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-176.  a  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Joiht  Resolutioh  No.  1015. 

"Whereas,  Between  1960  and  1975  more 
than  three  million  American  soldiers.  saO- 
ors,  airmen,  and  marines  served  their  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas.  The  great  majority  of  such  vet- 
erans were  neither  professional  soliders  nor 
volunteers  but  merely  young  men  called  by 
this  country  to  do  their  dutr.  and 

"Whereas.  Unlike  the  honored  veterans  of 
past  wars,  the  Vietnam  veterans  returned  to 
indifference,  embarrassment,  and  even  hos- 
tility; and 

"Whereas.  A  nation  ambivalent  about  the 
war  in  which  its  young  men  fought  and  died 
has  gradually  Increased  its  recognition  and 
has  reoraiUy  honored  the  Vietnam  veterans 
for  their  sacrifice  by  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington. 
D.C..  in  November  1982:  and 

"Whereas.  The  debt  owed  the  Vietnam 
veterans  by  their  country  derives  not  from 
the  success  of  its  polldes  but  from  the  no- 
bility of  their  sacrifice;  and 

"Whereas,  The  deeds  and  actions  of  these 
Americans  need  to  be  remember  so  that  all 
present  and  future  generations  may  recall 
their  sadf ices;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  deUved  May  7.  1975.  as  the  ter- 
mination date  of  United  States  involvement 
in  Vietnam;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein: 

"That  May  7,  shall  be  designated  Vietnam 
Veterans  RecoJEnition  Day  to  honor  those 
who  served  their  country  bravely  and  hon- 
orably in  Southeast  Asia. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
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of  Um  Ubitod  auu^  tiM  Oongna  «rf  the 
Unttad  8Ut«a,  and  the  Department  of  Vet- 
lAtfUn." 


FOM-ITI.  A  neohitloo  adopted  by  the 
Counea  of  the  CItjr  of  Rtehmood.  CaUf .  en- 
^t^i^^im  caltftenia  ftwnmlilT  Joint  Reaolu- 
tloB  1.  pottttaiitaw  the  Concna  to  propoee  a 
new  equal  righto  aaMoteent  to  the  UA 
CMMtltatton:  to  the  Oonailttee  on  the  Judl- 
dary. 
P<»f-1TS.  A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  Aa- 
of  the  State  of  If«w  Tork:  to  the 
t  OB  I«bor  and  Human  Reaoureea: 
LTNaSOO 


„_- _  It  ta  the  aeMe  of  thia  Ledala- 
ti««  Body  that  the  furtheranee  of  education 
to  not  only  a  fundamental  ricbt  of  every  dti- 
but  la  alao  a  priaury  reaponalbillty  of 
,  to  provide  for  Ito  good  dtlaena: 


"Wbereaa.  the  punult  of  that  education 
haa  \itT^m>»  taerMatngly  difficult  to  attain 
due  to  aplialliw  tuition  ooota.  cauaed  by 
budgetary  cutbacka  at  both  the  federal  and 
atate  level;  and 

"WlMireai.  Tuition  awlitanre  program* 
are  vital  to  thoae  dtlaena  who  cannot 
afford,  and  would  otherwtae  not.  attend 
higher  educattai  Inatltutlona.  either  |»1vate 
or  pubUc;  now  therefore,  be  It 

"RnUMi,  That  thla  Leglalattve  Body  me- 
mortaJtam  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Statea  to  refwe  to  enact  any  legWation  that 
would  terminate  the  tuition  aadatanee  pro- 
graoM  entitled:  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (SBOO):  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL):  and  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG):  and  be  it 
further 

"Jtcaolved.  That  ooplea  of  thla  Reaolutlon. 
tulta^'y  engroaaed.  be  tranamltted  to  the 
Piceldent  Pro  Tern  of  the  Senate.  Howard 
Baker,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Thomas  OTfeill.  and  to  each  member  of 
I  from  the  State  of  New  York." 


FOlf-179.  A  Joint  reaohitlon  adopted  by 
the  Leglalative  Amemhly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon:  to  the  Coaamlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fata: 

"Sbmatb  Jonrr  MaiioaiAL  1 

"Whereas  under  current  federal  law  a  vet- 
eran "««fc«wr  a  claim  for  benefits  from  the 
VetoaiM'  AdmlnlBtration.  or  appealing  an 
adverse  iV-*-*""  concerning  a  claim,  may 
not  pay  an  attorney  more  than  $10  for  legal 
aervlcea  and  representation:  and 

"Whereas  this  century-old  fee  limitation 
aeveiely  UmlU  the  ability  of  a  veteran  to 
obtain  effective  1^^  counael:  and 

"Whereaa  current  federal  law  further  pro- 
vldea  that  dedaions  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  any  question  of  law  or  fact  con- 
cerning claims  for  benefits  for  veterans, 
their  dependents  at  survivors  are  final  and 
oondiMtve  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
other  official  or  court  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
unique  among  major  federal  agencies  in 
that  Ita  benefit  dcdslons  are  not  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  federal  courts:  and 

"Whereas  thla  lack  of  effective  legal  rep- 
reaentotlon  and  absence  of  Judicial  review 
constitute  a  denial  of  due  procem  of  law  to 
veterans:  and 

"Whereas  this  denial  of  due  process  often 
results  In  hardship  and  disillusionment  for 
those  who  have  defended  otir  country:  now. 
therefore. 

"Be  tt  Resolved  by  the  LesMative  Auem- 
bhiQfUte  State  of  Oregon: 


"(1)  The  Coogreai  of  the  United  Stataa  la 
menoriaUaed  to  promptly  approv*  and 
enact  &  S49.  the  VeteraM'  Aifcnfailitration 
Adjudication  Prooedure  and  Judldal  Review 
Act.  or  similar  leglahirion,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  Judicial  review  of  oertata  final  ded- 
atoM  of  the  Administrator  of  Vetarana'  Af  • 
fata  and  for  payment  of  reaaopahle  attor- 
ney foea  for  rendering  legal  reptaaantatlno 
to  vetcraiM  "«««"'«»«g  beneflta  under  lawa  ad- 
mlnMeivd  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatratiop. 

"(»  A  copy  of  this  memorial  ahaU  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stataa.  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Chata  of  the 
Veterana'  Aff ata  Committees  of  the  Houae 
and  Bmatr  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-lM.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  adopted  by 
the  National  Congrem  of  the  Republic  of 
Palau;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"A  HoosB  Joimr  RaaoLnnow 

"Whereaa.  Phillip  Burton,  one  of  Patau's 
doscat  friends  in  the  United  Stataa  Con- 
gress, died  on  Sunday.  April  10,  lOBS:  and 

"Whereas.  Phillip  Burton,  a  man  of 
action,  a  man  of  compaaskm  and  a  man  of 
vWon.  was  a  fighter  for  all  of  the  Padfic  Is- 
lands: and 

"Whereas,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Insular 
Affata  during  the  1970b.  Phillip  Burton. 
mart  than  any  other  member  of  Congreas. 
helped  Palau  on  issues  and  needa  that  no 
one  elae  in  the  United  Statea  was  concerned 
about:  »»»«< 

"Whereaa.  due  to  his  knowledge,  dedica- 
tion, and  ef f ectlvenem  in  American  politica. 
PhUllp  Burton  became  the  Padflc's  leading 
advocate  in  the  United  Statea:  and 

"Whereaa.  bom  on  June  1.  1030.  Phillip 
Burton  became  a  San  Prandaoo  lawyer,  and 
entered  poUtles  in  1966  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Ci^omla  Legislature  where  he  re- 
mained for  eight  years:  and 

"Whereas,  upon  his  election  to  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Representatives  in  1M4, 
Phillip  Burton  championed  many  social 
causes  and  served  on  the  Education  and 
iMbor  Committee  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and 

"Whereas,  the  late  PhUllp  Burton  bravely 
served  his  country  In  the  United  States 
Navy  during  World  War  n.  and  the  Korean 
conflict:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"JtesolMd.  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  PIrst  OlbiU  Era  Kelulau.  Tenth  Regular 
Session.  AiwU.  1983.  the  Senate  concxirrlng. 
that  the  OlbiU  Era  Kelulau  expresses  and 
through  this  Joint  Resolutkm  extends  Its 
most  sincere  condolences  and  sympthies  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Phillip 
Burton:  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  that  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  ReaoluUon  be  transmitted  to  Sala 
Burton,  wife  of  the  late  congressman,  and 
Joy  Burton,  daughter  of  the  late  congress- 
man. Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
VA.  Houae  of  Rei»esenUUves.  Strom  Thur- 
mond. President  Pro  Tern  of  the  VS. 
Senate,  and  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States." 


REPORT    OF    THE     COMBCTTEE 

ON    THE    BUDGET    SUBMITTED 

DURING  RECESS 

Under    the    provisions    of    section 

310(a)  of  the  Consressional  Budget 

Act  of  1974.  the  following  report  of 

the  Committee  on  the  Budget  was  re- 


ceived on  May  18.  198S.  during  the 
recegg  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DCMIXNICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

a  Con.  Rea.  37.  A  concurrent  resolution 
iwlaing  and  replacing  the  congreasinnal 
budget  for  the  VA.  Oovemment  tot  the 
ftaeal  year  198*.  and  setUng  forth  the  oon- 
licaalnnal  budget  for  the  VM.  Government 
for  the  flacal  yean  19M.  19U.  and  1960. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  f  oUowlng  reports  of  OHnmitteeg 
were  sutmltted: 

By  Mr.  SIMFSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

a  lOU.  A  UU  to  amend  title  M.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  esUbllah  an  emergency  Job 
training  program  for  wartime  veterana  (Ad- 
ditional views  filed)  (Rept  Na  9e-lU). 

By  Mr.  PSRCT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  prMmble: 

a  Rea.  lift.  A  reaolutlon  eziwesBing  the 
sense  of  the  Senata  with  reapeet  to  the  ur- 
gency of  achieving  and  maintaining  proper 
allnement  of  major  International  currendes 
rasrntlal  to  stem  proteetianiam  and  aid 
early  recovery  of  worid  trade  expansion. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  C^ommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judldary,  without  amendment: 

aj.  Rea.  93.  Joint  reaolutlon  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  8. 1983,  as  "Munld- 
pal  Clerks  Week": 

aJ.  Rea.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  dfalgnat,e 
Augiist  1,  1983,  as  "Helsinki  Human  RighU 
Day": 

aJ.  Rea.  43.  Joint  reaolutlon  designating 
Alaska  Statehood  Day.  January  3. 1984.  and 

aJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  dealgnate 
the  week  of  May  33.  1983.  through  May  38. 
1983,  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Week." 


KXECU'l'lVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
CommunkaUons  Satellite  Corporation  untU 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  1986: 

Robert  Setrakian.  of  California,  to  be  a 
FMeral  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30, 1987; 

The  following  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commodore: 

Capt.  Theodore  J.  Wojnar.  USCG. 

C:apt.  Joseph  A.  MCDonough.  Jr..  USCG. 

Capt.  Arnold  M.  Danlelaon.  USCG. 

The  following  officers  of  the  United 
Statea  Coast  Guard  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral:  Sidney  B.  Vaughn. 
Jr..  John  D.  Costello,  Donald  C.  Thompson. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
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appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
oongUtuted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PAGKWOOD.  Mr.  Rrealdcnt,  for 
the  Comiolttee  on  CoBBmeroe.  Sctence. 
and  Trantpcntatlon.  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably a  homlnatioo  liit  In  the  Coagt 
Guard  whkh  has  previously  been 
printed  in  the  CoaaasaioKu.  Rnoas 
of  May  18.  1988.  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprfnttaig  tbem  oo  the  Bzee- 
uttve  CalctMlar.  I  ask  unanlmoug  con- 
sent that  they  Ue  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  tike  infonnatlon^  Senators. 

The  PRfeSIDINO  OFnCKR.  With- 
out objectlm.  It  is  so  ordned. 

By  Mr.  "IBURMOND.  from  the  Commit- 
tee oo  the  Jludlciary: 

George  Waahington  Proctor,  of  Aririnaas. 
to  be  United  States  Attoney  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of 
four  years. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlceg  I 
report  favorably  the  fcdlowlng  nunl- 
nations: 

887  cadets,  graduating  daas  of  1983. 
United  Statea  MOltary  Academy  tat  ap- 
pointment in  the  regular  Aimy  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  grade  of  aeoond  lieu- 
tenant (list  begins  with  Pamela  J.  Abear); 
and 

180  VA.  Naval  Academy  graduatea  for 
permaitent  appointment  in  the  grade  of 
second  lietttenant  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Ootpa  (list  begiu  with  Philip  K. 
Adams). 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
pesjred  in  the  CoiraaassioiML  Bmcoko 
and  to  saive  the  eiqtense  of  printing 
again.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  Information  of  any 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  ncfenlnatlons  ordned  to  Ue  on 
the  Sea«tary'8  desk  appeared  in  the 
Rboois  of  liCay  2.  1983.  at  the  end  of 
Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU3  AND 
JCONT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  om- 
sent.  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  M^.  HUMPHRET  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RuiauH.  Mr.  LasKT.  Mr.  Sxaivoiii, 

Mr.  DoBD.  Mr.  KuniDT     and  Mr. 

TsoMOAS): 

a  1337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Congressional 

approval  of  the  Connecticut  River  Atlantic 

Salmon  Cocwact:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judldary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
8.  1338.  A  bill  to  forgive  certain  loan  re- 
payments by  the  Southeaatera  Pennsylva- 
nia Transpcotation  Authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Uit)an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SXAtTOBS): 

a  1339.  A  bOl  to  extend  until  October  1. 
1993,  the  authority  for  appropriations  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl and  to  offset  or  prevent  the  serious 
loss  of  wetknds  and  other  easential  habitat. 


and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Omunittee 
on  ttivlropment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RamoLPH): 
a  ISM.  A  bOl  to  authorize  the  V&.  Army 
Cocpa  of  Bitfneers  to  provide  granta  to  the 
aevarsl  Statea  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
rwiBtniftlffn  of  necessary  public  capital  in- 
nalmiiiii  projects,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
to  the  Committee  an  Environment  and 
PubileWorfca. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
a  USl.  A  MU  to  establish  the  Mono  Lake 
Natloaal  Monument  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  puipoaes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Boergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
a  13SL  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  46  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Oxle:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    HEUIS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
MoClobb.  Mr.  Pibslb.  Mr.  Gold- 
WAXsa.  Mr.  Aamoa.  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
TBOunnm.  Mr.  Luulx.  Mr.  Smiis. 
Mr.   HOMTBUT.   Mr.   Kasrh.   Mr. 
Gaaaaunr.  and  Mr.  Nicklb): 
a  1333.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion f^"«p»«gw  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
oompulsory  union  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
minirtiatlon. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
a  1334.  A  bOl  to  ammd  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979:  to  the  Cmnmlttee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
ICr.  Bdbi.  Mr.  C^BKa.  Mr.  HxnwLS- 
sxoa.  Mr.  Ixabt.  Mr.  Mathias.  and 

Mr.  MOTHIHAH): 

a  1335.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  standards 
for  the  application  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  exemption  for  classified  infw- 
matlon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
■Bs  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Hatch.   Mr.   Hxnn.  Mr.   Dam- 
PcntiH.     Mr.     KamnoT.     and     Mr. 
iHonrx): 
a  1336.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
dusion  f ran  gross  income  of  national  re- 
seardi  aervioe  awards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SIMFSON: 
aJ.  Rea.  106.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  3.   1983.  and  "National  Paralyzed 
Veterans  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ing  martial  law  on  Taiwan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  C^HiUES): 

a  Res.   151.  A  resolution  to  commend 

Robert  E.  Fulton  for  his  service  to  the 

f^Mn^tm-  considCTed  and  agreed  to. 

B^  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  .Mr. 
PIOSLB.  BCr.  RxnMiAH,  Mr.   East, 
Mr.  AsMSTKOiio,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pkll. 
Mr.  SnuB.  Mr.  Jbpskii,  Mr.  Hatch, 
and  Mr.  Exoh): 
a  Cm.  Res.  37.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  actions  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Jamming  the  broadcasts 
of  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL,  Incorpo- 
rated; to  the  C:ommlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kxmiz- 
DT.  Mr.  Ckamstoh,  and  Vtx.  Haxt): 
S.  Con.  Res.  38.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  concem- 


STATEBCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  RumuH.  BCr.  Lbaht. 
Mr.  Statfors.  Mr.  Dood,  Mr. 
KDmBrr.  and  Mr.  Tsohoas): 

S.  1327.  A  biU  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional m>proval  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Compact;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
ooimacTicoT  kivbb  atlartic  bauioh  oompact 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Joined  today  by  Senators  RuincAii. 
Stapvoro.  iMKsn,  Tsoinus.  KamnDT. 
and  DooD  In  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  congressional  consmt  and  vp- 
proval  to  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Atlantic  Salmon  Com- 
mission. The  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
sea  run  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Basin  by  a  Joint  Inter- 
state program  of  management  and  re- 
search. The  goal  is  to  restore  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River  to 
historic  levels  of  abundance.  An  identi- 
cal piece  of  legislation  was  introduced 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  decline  of  the  Atlantic  salmon 
in  New  England's  rivers  Is  a  matter  of 
historical  record,  but  It  has  only  been 
in  i«cent  years  that  efforts  to  restore 
this  valuable  game  fish  have  been  suc- 
cessfuL  Since  1977.  the  States  of  New 
Hampc^iire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Coimecticut,  Joined  by  the  Fish 
and  WOdllf  e  Service  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  have  woiked 
together  to  propose  a  compact  for 
State  and  Federal  membership  in  a 
Connecticut  River  Atlantic  Salmon 
Commission.  As  of  January  4.  1982, 
the  Governors  of  all  four  States  had 
signed  into  law  similar  legislation 
which  authorizes  each  to  engage  in 
such  a  contact  However,  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  before  an  inter- 
state compact  can  take  effect,  it  must 
receive  congressional  consent  and  ap- 
proval. The  four  States  and  the  two 
Federal  agencies  involved  are  anxious 
f or  qieedy  consideration  and  i4>proval 
of  the  compact,  for  it  serves  as  the 
necessary  next  step  in  the  Atlantic 
salmon  restoration  program. 

By  historical  accounts,  measures  to 
restore  the  Atlantic  salmon  to  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin  began  as 
early  as  1867.  A  four-State  agreement 
to  form  The  New  England  Conunisslon 
on  Inland  Fisheries  met  with  little  suc- 
cess, because  the  problems  of  overfish- 
ing and  dams  without  fish  passages 
could  not  be  overcome.  Efforts  contin- 
ued into  the  late,1880's.  but  lack  of  a 
formal  compact  ultimately  led  to  fail- 
ure. 

The  contemporary  restoration  pro- 
gram began  in  earnest  in  1967  when 
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5.000  S-year  molU  were  released  Into 
the  Oameetlettt  Rtver.  This  time,  pe*- 
nce  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Oomer- 
vatkn  Act  provided  the  impetus  for 
the  State  and  Federal  acendes  to  pool 
leeources  for  a  new  Joint  venture. 
Stnee  then,  a  great  deal  has  been  ae- 
^.^^rnpitoiMMi  through  much  hard  wtwk 
and  good  fortune.  In  1974.  one  adult 
salmon  returned  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  the  first  in  over  100  years.  In 
1971,  the  «"»"»»'  run  reached  its  new 
height  of  530  fish.  A  new  Federal 
hatchery  was  oonstnicted  in  Vermont 
with  the  capacity  to  produce  400.000 
annually.  In  addition.  SUte  hatcheries 
ooooUne  to  provide  another  200.000 
smolts  annually.  In  the  past  3  years. 
fifh  ladders  around  power  generating 
hmimi  have  become  operatifxial  at 
Turner's  Fslls.  Mass.  and  Vernon.  Vt. 
With  these  ladders  in  operation,  the 
Coonecticut  River  is  now  opened  to 
Atlantic  salmon  for  173  milCB  to  Bel- 
lows Falls.  Vt..  where  another  ladder  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  1984.  A  final 
ladder  on  the  malfw^**"  at  the  WUder 
r^m,  317  mUes  from  the  ocean,  is 
scheduled  to  open  later  in  this  decade. 
Also,  on  two  major  tributaries  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Salnum  and  Faimington 
RiveiB.  fish  passage  facilities  con- 
structed In  the  last  6  years  provide  a 
means  to  trap  adults  as  well  as  allow 
free  access  of  returning  adults  to  his- 
toric spawning  and  nursery  habitat 

The  ooopomtOTs  have  as  their  goal 
an  annual  run  of  6.000  by  the  year 
1990.  But  they  recognize  that  in  order 
to  achieve  this  and  future  goals,  a 
formal  compact  is  necessary.  The  bill 
that  we  are  introducing  today  author- 
ises the  formation  of  the  four-State 
compact,  and  requires  no  Federal  ap- 
proiMlations.  The  product  of  a  lengthy 
cooperative  eff  (Ht.  the  compact  to  be 
recocDiaed  by  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  by  which  the  At- 
lantic salmon  can  be  restored  to  its 
former  abundance  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  four-State  region.  I  am 
Joined  by  the  cosponsors  of  this  biU  in 
urging  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  actual 
text  be  printed  in  the  Ricras. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBs,  as  follows: 

Tbe  Ccmneeticut  River  Atlantic  Salmon 
lym^j^rt  oontmlns  the  following  basic  ele- 
■nentK 

1.  ErtsbUibea  the  Connecticut  River  At- 
lantic tf^iwMi  CommlHlon,  which  will  be 
compoacd  of  two  repreeentatives  from  each 
of  the  four  itatea  (the  Flahery  acency  head 
and  a  private  dtten).  and  the  Northeast 
Regional  Directors  of  the  VS.  Fish  and 
wadUfe  Service  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service. 

X  The  duties  and  authorities  of  the  Com- 
mission are: 

Recommending  stocking  programs,  man- 
agement i>rocedures  and  research. 


Coordinating  Intetstate  management  and 
research  prajecta. 

PromulgatlDg  regulations  for  aalman  Ash- 
ing In  the  mahwtfT*  of  the  Connecticut 
Rhrer.  ^  ^ 

Issuing  an  Atlantic  Salmon  Lioenae  with 
fees  ooUeeted  to  be  used  by  the  Oimmlwlon. 

Accepting  gifts,  state  and  federal  grants  to 
be  used  along  with  the  license  fees  for  At- 
lantic f»»»i«««»«  management  and  reaearch 

S.  A  technical  committee  of  flahery  ex- 
perts tram  each  member  state  and  tlie  fed- 
eral agency  wHl  be  formed  to  act  In  an  advi- 
sory capacity  to  tlie  Commission. 

4.  For  the  fliat  three  yean  tliat  tlie  Com- 
pact Is  In  effect,  each  state  will  provide 
$1,000  annually.  No  federal  funds  are  re- 
quired. 

&1S2T 
Be  U  enacted  fry  Ou  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
HevretentaHvn  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congreu  oeaemMed.  That  the 
Congress  consenU  to  tbe  Interstate  compact 
relating  to  tbe  restoration  of  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Connecticut  Rhrer  Basin  and 
creating  tbe  Connecticut  River  Atlantic 
Salmon  Commission,  which  compact  was  en- 
tered Into  by  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
ICaasachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont pursuant  to  the  laws  of  those  respec- 
tive States  and  is  set  forth  In  the  statutes  of 
the  Statea  of  Connecticut  (PA.  79-538), 
Massachusetts  (Cliap.  716,  1981).  New 
Bampsliire  (108:1, 1979)  and  Vermont  (1979, 
No.  89:  Amended  in  1981.  Na  85:9)  and  reads 
substantially  as  follows: 

"ASnCLBI 

"Tbe  purpose  of  this  compact  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  anadromous  Atlan- 
tic salmon,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Atlan- 
tic salmon.  In  the  Coimecticut  River  Basin 
by  the  developmoit  of  a  Joint  Interstate 
program  for  stocking,  protection,  manage- 
ment, research,  and  regulatkm.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  to  restore  Atlantic 
salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River  In  numbers 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  historical  abun- 


"AMTICUn 

"This  agreement  shall  be  operative  imme- 
diately whenever  all  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  have  executed  it  In  a  form 
that  is  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
executing  State  and  the  Congress  have 
given  Its  consent. 

"AKTICLX  III 

"Each  SUte  Joining  herein  shaU  appoint 
two  representatives  to  a  commlSBlon  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission,  One 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  admin- 
istrative agncy  of  such  State  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  flaheries  resources 
to  which  this  compact  pertains  or  his  desig- 
nee. The  second  shaU  be  a  dtlun  who  shall 
have  a  knowledge  and  interest  In  Atlantic 
salmon  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  Tlie  Director  of  the 
northeast  region  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  his  designee  and  the  Director  of 
the  northeast  region  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  or  his  designee  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  said  commission.  The  commission 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  with  the  powers 
and  duties  set  forth  herein. 
"jutncLxiv 

"The  duty  of  said  commission  shall  be  to 
make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to 


time  such  methods,  practices,  dreumatanoes 
and  eondttloaB  as  may  be  disclosed  for 
brtiwlng  about  the  restoration  of  Atlantic 
sataBcn  In  the  Connecticut  River  and  its 
trlbutarlea. 

"To  promote  restoration,  preservation  and 
protection  of  Atlantic  aalmoo  In  the  Con- 
necticut River  Basin,  the  rommlsrion  may 
draft  and  recommend  to  the  Oovemon  of 
the  various  signatory  States  leglalation  to 
accompllah  this  end.  The  oommlsBinii  shaU. 
more  than  80  days  prior  to  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  legislature  of  any  signatory 
State,  present  to  tbe  Oovemor  of  the  States 
lU  recommendations  relating  to  proposed 
enactments  to  be  made  by  the  leglalature  of 
the  State  in  furthering  the  Intents  and  pur- 
pooea  of  this  compact. 

"The  commlasion  shall  have  the  power  to 
recommend  to  the  States  party  hereto 
stocking  programs,  management  iwooedures. 
and  research  projects  and  when  two  or  more 
States  party  hereto  shall  Jointly  stock 
waters  or  undertake  cooperative  manage- 
ment or  research,  tbe  commlaston  shall  act 
as  the  coordinating  agency.  The  commis- 
sion, using  all  available  means,  shall  encour- 
age acquisition  by  the  signatory  States  of 
rtver  bank,  river  bed.  and  aooeas  thereto. 

"The  commission  shall  consult  with  and 
advise  the  pertinent  adminlstraUve  agencies 
in  the  sIgnaUny  States  with  regard  to  other 
anadromous  spedes  and  their  potential 
Impact  or  the  potential  Impact  of  sport  flah- 
eries and  commercial  flaheries  for  other 
anadromous  species  on  the  restoration  of 
Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin 

"In  the  Interest  of  developing  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  Atlantic  salmon  management,  the 
commission  shall  promulgate  regulations 
governing  Atlantic  salmon  fishing  in  the 
iwMiiMtjm  of  the  Connecticut  River  In  all 
four  signatory  Statea  as  hereinafter  i»ovid- 
ed.  Such  regulations  may:  (1)  establish  the 
open  and  dosed  seasons  for  Altantic  salmon 
which  may  vary  by  river  section.  (2)  estab- 
lish hours,  days  or  periods  during  the  open 
season  when  fishing  for  Atlantic  salmcm 
shaU  not  be  permitted  In  dealgnat4Hl  areas, 
O)  prescribe  the  legal  methods  of  taking  At- 
lantic salmon  Indudlng  the  type  of  gear 
such  as  gaf£i,  landing  nets,  or  tailers  which 
may  be  used  to  assist  In  laiidlng  fish,  (4)  es- 
tablish a  wtwtmiiwi  legal  length  for  Atlantic 
salmon.  (5)  establish  a  daily  creel  limit,  the 
nason  creel  limit,  and  the  possession  limit 
for  Atlantic  salmon. 

"The  commission  shaO  recommend, 
review,  and  Issue  comments  <hi  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  signato- 
ry States  governing  Atlantic  salmon  fishing 
in  tributary  streams.  The  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  MaanchuaetU  agree  to  make 
available  for  broodsto^  from  fish  taken  in 
the  fish  passage  facilities  at  the  Rainbow 
Reservoir  Dam  and  the  Holyoke  Power 
Company  Dam.  such  numbers  of  adult  At- 
lantic Tyi*"""  as  the  commission  deans  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  salmon  res- 
toration program. 

"The  I*"?""*'— <""  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  a  Connecticut  River  Basin  Atlantic 
salmon  license  and  tbe  sale  of  such  Ucmses 
shaU  be  handled  by  the  individual  signatory 
States  or  their  authorised  agents.  The  indi- 
vidual signatory  States  shall  be  accountable 
to  the  commlssiMi  for  all  such  licenses  and 
the  moneys  received  therefrom.  The  initial 
fee  for  such  licenses  shall  be  determined  by 
majority  vote  of  the  commission  but  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  reddent  angling 
license  fee  of  the  signatory  States  except 
that  the  nrmml— *""  may  upon  determlna- 
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tion  of  ne^  and  with  the  imanimoas  sp> 
proval  of  its  meaabeiablp  inersase  sneh  11- 
oeMe  and  Hsulng  fee.  The  individual  signa- 
tory Stated  or  their  Issnlog  agents  may 
retain  a  rnwiding  fee  up  to  SO  cents  for 
each  Uoenae  Issued.  Forms  for  such  license 
ShaU  be  provided  to  tbe  signatory  States  by 
the  eoBunltsioa.  Audi  Ueense  sbaD  be  a 
legal  prere^olaite  for  any  panon  indmllng 
minors  flslllng  for  or  iiiisswailiig  Atlantic 
salmon  In  the  waters  or  on  the  abores  of  tbe 
Connectieut  Rtver  and  aD  of  Its  trfbutariea. 
In  addttlon  to  said  Conneetleot  River  r 
Atlantic  saknon  license.  aD  persa 
those  apedheally  ezamptsd  because  of  a«e. 
diaablllty.  or  other  HmltsMiins  as  deter- 
mined by  statute  or  regulattons  of  the  indi- 
vidual signatory  States  sbaD  be  required  to 
possess  a  valid  resident  or  nanraatdent  sport 
fishing  UceiuK  Issued  by  the  State  in  wtaleb 
the  person  Is  fishing.  The  oonunii 
recognise  that  In  certain  waters  or  i 
of  waters  a  daily  rod  permit  may  also  be  re- 
quired, such  daOy  rod  penult  to  be  Issued  by 
the  State  la  which  sudi  waters  or  i 
of  waters  are  located:  however,  tbe  i 
ry  Statea  shall  not,  by  fee.  dIsOngnlsh  be- 
tween residents  and  nonresidents.  Tbe  au- 
thority to  Itelt  the  numbeis  of  persons  fish- 
ing for  Atlantic  salmon  In  certain  tributar- 
ies or  sections  of  certain  tributaiiea  shall 
remain  the  preerogattve  of  tbe  Individual 
dgnatiory  Strtes. 

"The  respective  police  agendas  of  the  sig- 
natory Statea  shall  have  the  authority  to 
enforce  all  of  the  regulattons  and  license  re- 
quirements of  the  conimlastan  any  place  In 
the  Connecticut  River  Basin. 

"The  conanlsslon  shall  bave  tbe  authority 
to  accept  gifts.  State  graotSw  and  Federal 
funds.  The  commission  diaU  have  the  au- 
thority to  ettpend  money  tram  fees  collected 
for  Connecticut  River  Basin  Atlantic  salmon 
licenses  or  from  sudi  other  funds  avaHaUe 
to  the  rftnwniwlfm  to  finance  the  cost  of 
stocking,  management,  or  researah  carried 
on  by  signatory  States  to  further  tbe  pur- 
poses of  tUs  compact  Such  funds  shaD  be 
in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  tbe  agency  of 
such  State  charged  with  the  managemmt  of 
the  fisheries  resources  and  may  be  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  approved  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  mmmlsrion. 

"AKTICLIT 

"The  coaunisdon  shall  elect  tram  its 
number  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
and  at  its  pleasure  may  remove  sudi  offi- 
cers. Said  commission  shall  adopt  rulea  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 
At  such  time  as  funds  are  available  to  tbe 
commiadon»  the  commission  may  establish 
and  maintain  an  office  for  the  transaction 
of  its  busbMss.  The  commisstan  may  meet  at 
any  time  or  place  but  must  meet  at  least 

"The  oonanlsdon  shall  have  the  authority 
to  expend  money  from  available  commission 
funds  to  reimburse  Its  membership  for  nec- 
essary travel  expenses. 

"iumcuvi 

"At  such  time  as  funds  are  available,  the 
oommisdon  may  employ  and  disdiarge  at  its 
pleasure  such  personnd  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  compact 
and  shall  fix  and  determine  their  duties, 
qualifications,  and  compensation. 

"AKTICLSVn 

"There  shaU  be  establiahed  a. technical 
committee  to  consiBt  of  one  flahery  biologist 
from  each  of  the  signatory  Statea.  ttie 
United  Stales  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Nation*]  BCarine  Flaheilea  Service  to  act 
In  an  advisory  ci«>acity  to  the  oommisdon. 


ne  t<«f»"'*^'  committee  shaD  have  tbe  au- 
tbortty  to  request  employees  of  the  signato- 
ry States,  the  United  Statea  FUb  and  Wild- 
life Servtoe  and  tbe  National  Marine  Flstaer- 
les  Servtoe  or  others  iriio  have  apedal  tidds 
of  expertise  to  act  as  spedal  advisors  to  the 
«?—■"«***»  At  such  time  as  funds  are  avall- 
aUe.  tbe  commladnn  may  rdmlNirse  techni- 
cal oomndttee  members  and  special  advisors 
for  necessary  tiavd  expenses. 
"Aancuvm 
"No  aetian  shall  be  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion In  regard  to  its  general  affairs  except 
tqr  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting,  prorided  there 
is  a  quorum.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a 
majority  of  aU  members  of  the  oom- 
Pnnided  further.  That  no  action 
shall  be  taken  by  the  oommisdon  unless 
eadi  signatory  State  Is  represented  at  any 
audi  meeting.  No  recommendation  or  allot- 
moit  of  grant  funds  shall  be  made  by  the 
commisstan  excqit  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majOTt^  of  tbe  membos. 

"AKTICLBIX 

"Continued  absence  of  r^resentation  or 
of  any  repreaentative  on  the  oommisdon 
from  any  party  hereto  shall  be  brought  to 
tbe  attentkm  of  the  Oovemor  thereof.     . 

"ARTICLE  X 

"Tbe  Statea  signatory  hereto  agree  to 
make  an  f"""»i  appropriation  to  the  Initial 
support  of  the  commission  In  the  amount  of 
$1,000  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  that 
this  c«»npact  is  in  effect 

"AKTICLS  XI 

"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counta  til  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
shall  report  to  Uie  Oovemor  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  eadi  State  party  to  this  compact  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January  of  each 
year  setUng  forth  in  detaO  the  transactkms 
conducted  by  it  during  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding January  first  of  that  year.  The  comp- 
trollen  of  the  States  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to  exam- 
ine the  accounts  and  books  of  the  commis- 
sion. InchMllng  its  receipts,  disbursements, 
grants  and  such  other  items  referring  to  its 
HwynH^i  standing  as  such  comptroller  may 
deem  proper  and  to  report  the  results  of 
such  examination  to  the  Oovemor  of  said 
SUte.". 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  paitidpate  as  members  of  the 
commission  in  the  manner  specified  by  the 
Awnpart-  approved  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act 

Sac.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  the  cinnpact 
approved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  any  right  or  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the  region 
which  forms  the  subject  of  that  compact. 

Sac.  4.  The  ri^t  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expresdy  reserved. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  forgive  certain  loan 
repayments  by  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

LOAM  KBPATICKMTS  BY  THE  SOUTHKASTERII 
nmnTLVAHIA  TRANSPOBTATIOH  AnTBOBITT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
loan  was  entered  into  with  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Transportation    under    the 


Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way. 

An  amount  equaling  80  percent  of 
the  balance  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  loan  would  be  forgiven  out- 
right by  this  provisiiHi.  The  remaining 
20  percent  would  have  to  be  repaid, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
chose  to  convert  it  into  a  grant. 

The  loan  was  originally  taken  out 
with  the  hope  and  intention  of  provid- 
ing rail  pansenger  service  to  Chester 
County.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
loan,  it  would  be  forgiven  and  convert- 
ed into  a  grant  if  passenger  service 
were  provided  by  April  1,  1986.  This 
goal  seems  untenable  at  this  point, 
since  economic  conditions  do  not  favor 
such  a  development. 

While  the  potential  for  passenger 
service  at  this  time  is  slim,  the  pros- 
pect for  expanded  freight  service  is 
very  g(x>d.  For  instance,  the  addition 
to  the  railroad  of  an  intermodal  termi- 
nal has  generated  new  customers  as 
far  away  as  20  miles.  In  July  1983.  a 
wood  products  business  will  crane  onto 
the  rail  line,  while  a  rail  car  rehabilita- 
tion firm  has  purchased  pnq^erty 
along  the  railroad  and  plans  to  initiate 
business  there  by  1984. 

The  rail  line  currently  serves  a  varie- 
ty of  commercial  traffic.  Several  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  of  freight  are  being 
hauled,  including  compost  materials 
for  the  mushroom  industry,  fertilizer 
for  the  agricidtural  industry,  and  per- 
ishables, and  related  food  grade  prod- 
ucts. Southern  Chester  County,  the 
mushroom  center  of  the  country,  pro- 
duces 25  to  30  percent  of  all  mush- 
rooms in  the  United  States.  Further- 
more. NVF.  Inc..  an  electronics  compo- 
nent manufacturer  which  has  recently 
developed  a  new  use  for  recycled  mate- 
rials, uses  the  raU  line  for  bulk  ship- 
ment of  these  materials.  Usage  of  the 
raU  line  for  commercial  purposes  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  develcvment 
tool  to  bring  industry  into  the  area. 

If  assistance  is  not  provided,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  rail  line 
would  be  abandoned.  Neither  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Tranqwr- 
tation  Authority  nor  the  county  of 
Chester  can  afford  to  pay  back  the 
loan  in  order  to  retain  control  of  the 
rail  line.  Because  of  its  light  density, 
the  railroad  would  not  generate  the  in- 
terest of  a  large  rail  company  if  it 
were  to  be  sold,  and  Octorari  Railroad, 
the  current  operator,  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it.  By  providing  assistance  to  pre- 
serve the  rail  line  for  commercial  traf- 
fic, the  line  will  already  exist  should 
the  community  expand  enough  to  ac- 
comm<xlate  passenger  service. 

Precedent  for  this  type  of  assistance 
has  alr^uly  been  established.  Section 
312  of  the  Surface  Transportation  AS' 
sistance  Act  of  1982  excused  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority from  repaying  80  percent  of 
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the  prindiMl  and  intereat  owed  on  two 
y^mnm  eutoed  Into  with  the  Secretary 
of  Trauportatkm  under  the  Urtan 
liaa  Traupoitatlon  Act  of  1964  for 
the  actiwfatt*^  of  rlsht»-of -way.  Under 
the  i>ro¥liio»M  of  theae  loana,  they 
would  have  been  forgiven  and  convert- 
ed Into  sranta  If  »  percent  of  the  pur- 
ehaae  price  haa  been  put  into  Improve- 
menta.  Howevw.  a  weak  eccmomy 
s^ved  aa  an  Impediment  to  luch  im- 
piuvementB.  The  tenna  aet  forth  In 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  are 
Identical  to  thoae  aet  forth  In  section 
312  for  ezcuaing  the  loana  of  the  Maa- 
MK>h^i««i»t«  Bay  Traniportatlon  Au- 
thority. 

It  la  only  the  unexpected  turn  of 
ecooomle  trends  In  Cheater  County 
that  haa  made  this  aaslstanoe  necea- 
sary.  Dccanar  of  the  slowing  of  resi- 
dential developnient  brought  on  by 
the  iccfarifm.  the  need  for  poaaenger 
service  did  not  develop  as  cfflglnally 
anticipated. 

The  southern  part  of  Cheater 
County,  throu^  which  the  railroad 
inTii.  haa  been  an  expanding  ocanmu- 
nlty.  The  populathHi  of  the  18  munkd- 
palltiea  In  thia  area  Increaaed  19.4  per- 
cent between  1970  and  1980.  whfle  per 
capita  Income  increaaed  140  percent. 
Identified  employment  In  the  area  re- 
mained stable  during  this  period, 
while  the  civilian  labor  force,  reaidents 
16  years  or  older,  more  than  doubled. 
The  recent  relocation  of  the  national 
headquarters  of  Clarks'  Shoes  to  Ken- 
nett  Square,  which  is  also  on  the  rafl 
line,  is  expected  to  attract  additl<»ial 
residents  to  the  area. 

The  above  statiatics  point  out  that 
the  potential  for  growth  exists.  Preser- 
vation of  the  rafl  line  wfll  enable  Ches- 
ter County  to  fully  develop  this  poten- 
tiaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raocnn.  aa  follows: 

&1338 

Be  it  emmettd  tn  Ou  SetuUe  and  H<nue  of 
RepnaenimUveM  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertea  «»  Conoreu  aiaembUd,  That  (a) 
the  Soutbeutem  Pennsylvania  Tranaporte- 
tlon  Autbartty  ■hall  have  no  obllgattoD  to 
RP«]r  the  United  States  80  ptx  centum  of 
the  prlncliial  and  the  Interest  owed  on  the 
f oDowliw  loaiM  entered  into  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  TtaiHportatkm  undCT  the  un>an 
Mas  Traniportatlon  Aet  of  1M4  for  the  ac- 
quirttlao  of  rtshts  of  way:  the  loan  num- 
bered PA03  900S  entered  Into  on  April  29. 
197a.  and  the  loan  numbered  PA03  9003  en- 
tered into  on  AprQ  39. 1976. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon 
may  convert  the  remaining  30  per  centum  of 
the  principal  uid  Interest  owed  on  the  loana 
described  In  aabaeetlon  (a)  to  granto  under 
the  eonditiaaB  aet  forth  In  poracraph  (3). 

(2)  In  lieu  of  the  local  mat/^ilng  ahare 
otberwiK  reoulred.  the  grant  agreement 
may  provide  that  State  or  local  funda  ahall 
be  oooimltted  to  public  tranaportatlon 
proJecU  In  the  urbanised  area,  on  a  ached- 
ule  aooeptaUe  to  the  Secretary  of  Tranapor- 
tatlon. In  an  amount  equal  to  the  local 
ahare  that  would  have  been  required  had 
the  amount  of  principal  and  Interest  forglv- 
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en  under  aubsectkm  (a)  been  the  Federal 
■haie  of  a  capital  grant  made  when  the 
original  loan  waa  made.  The  State  or  local 
funda  contributed  under  the  terms  of  the 
pnosdliw  aantenoe  ahaD  be  made  available 
for  capital  proJeeU  eUdUe  for  funding 
under  aectton  S(a)  of  the  Urban  Maaa  Trana- 
portatlon Aet  of  19a4  and  may  not  be  uaed 
to  aattefy  the  local  matching  requlrementa 
for  any  other  grant  project. 

By  Mr.  CHAFES:  (for  himself 
andllr.STArroao): 
S.  1329.  A  bfll  to  extend  untU  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  the  authority  for  appro- 
prlatl<ntB  to  promote  the  conaervation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  and  to  offset 
or  prevent  the  serious  loss  of  wetlands 
and  other  essential  habitat,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Pubic  Worlu. 
BaxaosacT  wstlamim  isaouacsa  act  or  laaa 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5.  1983. 1  Introduced  S.  978.  Sec- 
retary Watt's  proposal  entitled  "The 
Protect  Our  Wetlands  and  Duck  Re- 
sources Act  of  1983."  Although  I  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  about  the  ef  f  Icar 
cy  of  that  bill  as  written.  I  commended 
the  Secretary  and  the  administration 
for  helping  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Con- 
gress. State,  and  local  governments, 
the  private  aector.  and  the  general 
pubic  on  a  serious  natural  resource 
problem:  Inadequate  conservation  of 
our  Nation's  rapidly  disappearing  wet- 
lands. That  commendation  should  be 
repeated  today.  Secretary  Watt  and 
the  POWDR  Task  Force  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  their  continuing  efforts  In 
this  area.  I  lo<di  forward  to  continuing 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
monbers  of  POWDR  on  this  issue. 

I  stated  on  April  5  that  I  was  in  the 
process  of  drafting  legislation  that 
would  buUd  upon  the  base  provided  by 
Secretary  WaU's  proposal.  Today.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  introducing  one  part 
of  that  legislation,  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Resources  Act  of  1983. 
Working  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Finance  Conmilttee. 
Senator  Wallop,  and  our  colleagues 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  to  Introduce  shortly  the 
second  part  of  this  leglslaUve  package, 
a  bfll  that  wfll  buUd  upon  the  Tax 
Treatment  Extension  Act  of  1980  and 
wfll  encourage  the  dedication  of  pri- 
vate lands  to  wetland  uses.     

The  problems  with  the  POWDR  bfll 
(S.  978)  are  threefold.  First,  although 
I  agree  that  it  makes  UtUe  sense  for 
the  destruction  of  important  natural 
resources  to  be  underwritten  and  en- 
couraged with  Federal  tax  dollars.  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  number  and  scope 
of  exceptions  to  the  bill's  proposed 
subsidy  prohibition.  Enactment  of  a 
bill  with  many  loopholes  coxild,  in  the 
long  run,  be  counterproductive  for 
wetlands  by  giving  the  appearance 
that  they  have  been  protected  when, 
in  fact,  they  have  not.  There  are  many 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered 


concerning  the  effects  of  the  title  I 
limit  on  Federal  expmdlturea  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  tat  mi«plng. 
Second,  the  bfll  does  not  adequately 
address  the  Federal  role  in  and  respon- 
sibiUty  for  the  acquisition  of  wetlands 
habitat.  This  re^onsibfllty  stems,  in 
part,  from  our  Natlon'a  migratory  bird 
treaty  obligations  with  Japan,  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lica,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  with  various 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Third,  the  bfll  does  nothing  to 
encourage  the  dedication  of  private 
landa  to  wetland  usee. 

All  this  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  POWDR  bfll  was  a  waste  of 
time.  Many  of  the  provisions  found  in 
my  legislation  are  baaed  upon  discus- 
sions   that    took    place    at    various 
POWDR  meetings  and  appear  in  the 
Secretary's  bfll.  The  Secretary  and  I 
both  recognise  that  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  Is  a  first  step,  not  a  final 
one.  These  blUa  are  not  In  competition. 
My  legislation  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  refinement  of  the  Secretary's 
proposaL  I  Intend  to  proceed  quickly 
to  hearings  on  S.  978  and  the  Emer- 
gency Wetlands  Act  and  hope  to  even- 
tually marry  the  best  features  of  both. 
The  Emergency  Wetlands  Resources 
Act  of  1983  wfll  accelerate  Federal  and 
State  acquisition  of  wetlands  habitat, 
equitably  distribute  the  costs  of  such 
acquisition   by   utilising   an   existing 
source  of  funding— the  land  and  water 
conservation     fund— to     supplement 
moneys  provided  by  hunters  and  other 
conservationists,  place  a  high  priority 
on  the  national  wetlands  Inventory 
project  which  maps  and  analyzes  the 
status  and  trends  of  our  Nation's  wet- 
lands, and  wfll  develop  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  decide  how  we  can  stop 
the  destruction  of  these   Important 
natural  areas  that  is  currently  being 
underwritten    and    encouraged    with 
Federal  tax  dollars.  The  second  part  of 
this  legislative  package,  the  tax  pro- 
posal, will  encourage  the  dedication  of 
private  lands  to  wetland  uses  by  pro- 
viding tax  incentives  for  such  activi- 
ties. Together,  these  two  bflls  wlU  con- 
stitute a  major  step  in  the  initiative  to 
conserve  the  Nation's  rapidly  disap- 
pearing wetlands. 

"Pot  the  record.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
TH^ny  of  the  observations  and  com- 
ments that  I  expressed  on  April  5. 
First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  need 
to  conserve  wetlands  has  never  been 
more  critical  than  it  is  today.  At 
present,  the  modification  and  the  de- 
struction of  wetland  habitat  is  the 
singlemost  important  factor  affecting 
migratory  waterfowl  abundance.  Wet- 
lands, however,  are  Important  for 
many  reasons  other  than  the  conser- 
vation of  waterfowl.  They  are  biologi- 
cally and  economically  Important  to 
the  lives  of  every  American.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  a  commer- 
cial and  recreational  fishery  harvest 
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valued  at  aeveral  bOliaii  doUara  aanu- 
aUiy.  Equally  important,  they  provide 
mUlkms  ol  Amerteaaa  with  opportuni- 
Ues  tat  repvationtf  aettvtties  such  as 
boating  aad  bird  watditng,  support  a 
major  portion  of  the  Katioo's  multi- 
million  d(4lar  annual  for  harvest,  pro- 
vide savings  in  natural  flpod  and  ero- 
sion control,  and  hdp  to  supply  the 
Nation's  increasing  demaad  for  safe, 
pure  water.  In  all.  wetlands  oontrflmte 
from  $20  to  $40  bfllion  a  year  to  the 
national  economy. 

For  far  lioo  long,  wetlanda  have  been 
considered  wastelands.  They  have 
beoi  drained  or  filled  and  converted  to 
other  uses,  otUsa  with  tertmiral  and  fi- 
nancial aaslstanoe  throutfi  various 
governmental  programa.  Including 
those  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  agricultural  development. 

AE«>roxlaiately  one-half  of  the  215 
mllUon  aoes  of  wetlands  that  once  ex- 
isted in  the  contiguous  United  States 
have  disappeued  and  the  continued 
destruction  of  these  areas  poaea  a  aeri- 
ous  threat  to  the  Natlon'a  environmen- 
tal and  economic  weU-being.  A  recent 
Department  of  the  Interior  study  coo- 
oeming  the  status  and  trends  of  wet- 
lands in  the  United  Statea  found  that 
current  losses  total  458.000  acrea.  or 
715  squar«  mfles,  every  year.  Over  9 
mllUon  acces,  an  area  neaily  twice  the 
size  of  New  Jersey,  were  lost  In  the  20- 
year  period  from  the  1950's  to  the 
1970's  covered  by  the  study. 

A  Federal  role  In  the  acquisition  of 
wetland  habitat  has  been  recognized 
by  Congress  for  many  years.  The  en- 
actment of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Act  in  1929  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  and  Cmaervatian  Stamp 
Act  of  1934  established  the  foundaticm 
for  our  present  wetland  aoquialtion 
program.  Other  programs  have  also 
contributed.  The  oiactment  of  the 
Wetlands  lioan  Act  in  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, has  generated  to  date  aome  $145 
million  in  loan  money  for  acquiring 
wetlands.  C«mtributi<»is  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  have  siu>- 
plemented  wetland  awnilsition  efforts 
but  only  tz>  the  extent  that  the  area 
acquired  is  for  a  congresaionally  au- 
thorized refuge  or  Is  haUtat  for  an  en- 
dangered 4>ecies.  Altbou^  the  Feder- 
al Government  obvioualy  cannot  pur- 
chase aU  wetlands,  we  should,  at  a 
minimum,  accelerate  the  acquisiticm 
program  that  was  established  in  the 
1950's. 

During  the  1950's  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  States,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wfldllf  e 
agencies  Jointly  determined  the  12.5 
million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat 
needed  to  be  under  State  and  Federal 
control  and  managed  to  maintain  wa- 
terfowl populations  that  existed  then. 
The  req>absibillty  for  acquiring  this 
habitat  was  spUt  with  the  Federal 
share  placed  at  8  million  acres— includ- 
ing 3.5  ntUlion  already  owned.  The 
passage  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  in 


1061  provided  a  source  of  additional 
fimda  for  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund  and  enabled  the  UJS.  Fish 
and  WDdllf e  Service  to  increase  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands.  The  Service  deter- 
mined during  1976  that  1.95  million 
acres  of  the  Federal  portion  of  water- 
fowl habitat  remained  to  be  acquired 
and  that  those  acres  should  be  pre- 
served during  a  10-year  period  between 
fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1986. 
Thia  would  be  done  to  offset  accder- 
ated  losses  and  degradation  of  wet- 
lands and  help  maintain  waterfowl 
populatiima  at  desired  levels.  The  10- 
year  acquisition  objective  was  divided 
Into  33  haliitat  eateries  and  aoquisi- 
ttan  concept  plans  were  developed  for 
eategnies  1  to  15.  In  the  first  7  years 
of  the  10-year  period,  the  Fish  and 
WIUBife  Service  wiU  have  acquired 
(»ly  about  18  percent,  or  359.410 
acres,  of  the  remaining  1.95  mllUon 
acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  needed. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
meeting  our  goals. 

The  Federal  Govemmoit  would 
need  to  spend  an  average  of  $140  mU- 
llon  per  year  to  accomplish  the  cur- 
rent acquisition  goal  of  1.6  million 
acres  in  a  new  10-year  period— It  was 
originally  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1986.  With  or  without  this 
biU,  we  wfll  not  be  able  to  satisfy  our 
original  goals.  The  Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  of  1983  wfll  pro- . 
vide,  for  an  onergency  10-year  period, 
approximately  $50  mllUon  per  year  for 
Federal  acquisitton  and  an  additional 
$50  mfllltm  per  year  for  State  acquisl- 
ticm.  Of  this,  approximately  $25  mU- 
lion  per  year  will  be  raised  from  user 
fees  and  $75  million  per  year  wfll  come 
fn»n  the  existing  land  and  water  con- 
servaticm  fimd  which  contains  $900 
million  each  year  consisting  primarily 
of  offshore  oU  and  gas  revenues.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  effect  of  the  failure 
to  meet  our  original  goals  will  be  less- 
ened by  enactment  of  legislative  pro- 
posals based  on  the  Tax  Treatment 
Extension  Act  of  1980.  the  foundation 
for  gifts  for  conservation  purposes, 
and  Increased  dedication  of  private 
lands  to  wetland  uses. 

Mr.  President.  No  discussion  of  wet- 
lands would  be  complete  without  ref- 
erence to  the  major  Federal  provision, 
enacted  in  1972.  for  the  protection  of 
wetlands.  Including  such  areas  as 
coastal  and  inland  marshes  and  estu- 
arlea.  river-aasodated  water-saturated 
areas,  inland  lakes,  potholes,  bogs, 
mudflats,  and  bottomland  hardwood 
forests:  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  A  new  role  in  wetland 
maintenance  was  established,  that  of 
regulator  of  wetland  development. 
Permit  requirements  under  the  UJS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  regulatory 
authority  of  section  404  of  the  act 
extoid  to  all  waters  of  the  United 
States,  including  wetlands.  The  Secre- 
tary's POWDR  bfll  and  the  bfll  being 
Introduced  today  cannot  and  should 


not  be  viewed  as  substitutes  for  a 
strong  sectiim  404  program.  These 
bills  are  designed  to  augment,  not  re- 
place, existing  programs. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  review  these 
important  issues  and  to  Join  me  In  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  reasonable,  ag- 
greeslve  wetlands  program.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
WoriDB,  Senator  STarroRD,  is  a  cxxvaa- 
sor  of  this  biU  and  that  a  gmtleman 
with  whom  I  have  collaborated  aa  sev- 
eral Important  environmental  issues  in 
the  past.  Congressman  Ed  Fobstthb, 
plans  to  introduce  identical  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Represoitatives.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Soiator 
Staftcwd,  Congressman  Forstthe  and 
our  other  coUeagues.  as  weU  as  Secre- 
tary  Watt,  members  of  the  POWDR 
Task  Force,  and  Interested  members  of 
the  pubUc.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  of  1983  and  a 
summary  of  its  major  provisions  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rboobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboosd.  as  foUows; 

&1329 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreMentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  of  1083". 


rUIOUIOS  AMD  SIA' 


oprmrosK 


Sac.  2.  (a)  FnnniGS.— The  Cmgrees  finds 
that— 

(1)  wetlands  play  an  integral  role  in  main- 
taining the  quality  of  life  throusti  material 
ocmtrfbutions  to  our  national  economy,  food 
supply,  water  supply  and  quality,  flood  con- 
trol, and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  resources, 
and  thus  to  the  health,  safety,  recreation, 
and  economic  well-being  of  all  our  dtisens; 

(2)  weUands  provide  habitat  essential  for 
the  breeding,  spawning,  nesting,  migration, 
wintering  and  ultimate  survival  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  Nation's  migratory  and  resi- 
dent fish  and  wildlife,  including  migratory 
birds,  endangered  qiedes.  coomiercially  and 
recreationally  important  finfish.  shellfish 
and  other  aquatic  organisms,  and  contain 
many  unique  species  and  communities  of 
wUd  plants; 

(3)  our  Nation's  migratory  bird  treaty  obli- 
gations with  Canada,  Mexico,  Japan,  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Rq^uUlcs.  and 
with  various  countries  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere require  Federal  protection  of  wet- 
lands used  by  migratory  birds  for  breeding, 
wintering  or  mlgrati<m  and  needed  to 
achieve  and  to  maintain  optimum  popula- 
tion levels,  distributions,  and  patterns  of  mi- 
gntion: 

(4)  wetlands,  and  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants  dependent  thereon,  provide  signifi- 
cant recreational  and  commercial  benefits, 
including— 

(A)  contributions  to  a  commercial  marine 
harvest  valued  at  over  ten  billion  dollars  an- 
nually; 

(B)  support  for  a  major  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's multi-mUllon  dollar  annual  fur  and 
hide  harvest;  and 

(C)  fishing,  hunting,  birdwatching,  natiuw 
observation  and  other  wetland-related  recre- 
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MtiTltlM  ttwt  lenente  bOllons  of 
doOan  aiiniMlly: 

(5)  wetlaodi  enhanee  tbe  NaUon'B  water 
qiaUty  and  supply  by  aenrinc  a*  groundwat- 
vr  reeliarie  areas,  nutrtent  tnp>  and  cbenl- 
calalnka: 

(•>  wetiandi  provide  a  natural  mewna  of 
flood  and  eroakn  eontral  by  retainlnc  water 
durinc  peilodi  of  bifb  runoff,  thereby  pro- 
teetiiw  aci^Ht  loaa  of  life  and  propertr. 

(7)  wetlands  oooatltute  only  a  small  per- 
oentace  of  tbe  land  an*  of  the  United 
States,  are  *-*«— «**^  to  have  been  reduced 
by  half  In  the  eontiguous  States  since  the 
f oundtaw  of  our  Nation,  and  continue  to  dis- 
appear by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
eoehyear; 

(•)  certain  acthrttlea  of  the  Federal  iov- 
ernment  have  inappropriately  altered  or  as- 
stated  in  the  alteration  of  wetlands,  thereby 
unnecessarily  stlmulatlnc  and  accelerating 
the  loss  of  tticf  valuable  resources  and  the 
envtranmental  and  economic  benefits  that 
they  provMK  and 

(9)  the  eztating  Federal.  State  and  private 
cooperation  In  wetlands  conservation  should 
be  strengthened  In  order  to  minimiap  fur- 
ther Inssrs  of  these  valuable  areas  and  to 
aaure  their  management  In  the  public  in- 
terest for  this  and  future  generations. 

(b)  Pdbposx.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote,  in  concert  with  other  Federal 
and  State  statutes  and  i»ograms.  the  con- 
servation of  our  Nation's  wetlands  in  order 
to  "'•iwtMiw  the  public  benefits  they  provide 
and  to  fulfill  International  obligations  con- 
tained in  various  migratory  Wrd  treaties  and 
conventloiM  with  Canada.  Mezioo.  Japan, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
with  various  countries  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere by— 

(1)  intensifying  cooperative  efforts  among 
private  intercaU  and  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
al governments  for  the  management  and 
conservation  of  wetlands;  and 

(3)  IntciMifying  efforts  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's wetlands  through  soquisitlfHi  in  fee. 
fastrntntr  or  other  interests  and  method  by 
local.  State,  and  Federal  govenunents  and 
the  private  sector. 

IMTUIinOIlS 

Sbc.   3.   For  purposes  of  this  Act,   the 


(a)  "Oommittees"  means  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Pulilic  Works  of 
the  Senate; 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and 

(c)  "wetland"  means  land  transitional  be- 
tween t^restrlal  and  aquatic  systems  where 
the  water  table  is  usually  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face or  the  land  is  covered  by  shallow  water. 
Oenerally,  wetlands  are  areas  inundated  or 
mturated  by  surface  or  ground  water  fre- 
quently enough  and  for  long  enough  dura- 
tion to  support  a  prevalence  of  idants  or 
..ii«»«i«  typically  adapted  to  life  in  saturat- 
ed BoQ  conditions  Including  but  not  limited 
to  such  areas  as  coastal  or  inland  marshes 
or  "^"H—  river-associated  water-saturat- 
ed areas,  inland  lakes,  potholes,  bogs,  mud- 
flats, or  bottomland  hardwood  forests. 

TTTLi:  I.  EXTENSION  OF  WETLANDS 
LOAN  ACT 

Sic.  101.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands,  and  for  other  essential  wa- 
terfowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  813;  1« 
VS.C.  715k-3)  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 


"Wetlands  Loan  Act").  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  SO.  1963"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "September  90. 1993." 

(b>  Section  3  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  (79 
Stat  813:  16  UJB.C.  715k-<)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  there- 
of. 

TITLE  n.  REVENUES  FOR  MIORATORT 
BIRD  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Aomssioii  ran  at  cbttaiii  uvuua  iwits 

Sk.  aoi.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897:  16  U.S.C. 
4601-4  et  seq.).  in  order  to  provide  addition- 
al revenues  for  the  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's wetland  resources,  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  may  be  charged  at  certain  units  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
such  fees  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "desig- 
nated units"). 

(b)  A  valid  migratory  bird  hunting  and 
conservation  stamp,  as  established  under 
the  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  481;  16 
XJS.C.  718a).  as  amended,  or  a  valid  Ooldoi 
Bs^  Passport,  as  established  under  the 
Land  and  Water  ConsNvation  Fund  Act  of 
1966  (78  Stat  897;  16  VS.C.  4601-4  et  seq.). 
shall  function  as  a  permit  for  entry  into  any 
designated  unit  Use  of  a  valid  migratory 
bird  hunting  and  conservation  stamp  as  a 
Permit  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
affect  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  March 
16.  1934  (48  Stat  451;  16  U.&C.  718a).  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  taking  of  migrato- 
ry waterf owL 

(cXl)  PermlU  for  a  single  visit  to  any  des- 
ignated unit  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  reasonable  ad- 
mission fees  for  persons  who  choose  not  to 
purchase  an  annua'  permit  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsecUon.  "single  visit"  means  a 
more  or  leas  continuous  stay  within  a  desig- 
nated unit  by  a  person  or  group  described  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Payment  of  a 
single  visit  ^^^i"*'^  fee  and  Issuance  of  a 
single  visit  permit  shall  authorise  exits  from 
and  re-entries  to  a  single  designated  unit  for 
a  pnlod  of  from  one  to  fifteen  days.  Such 
period  shall  be  defined  for  each  designated 
imlt  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  a  determi- 
nation of  the  porlod  of  time  reasonably  and 
ordinarily  necessary  for  such  a  single  visit 

(2)  Notwithstanding  secUon  401  of  the  Act 
of  June  15.  1935  (49  Stat.  383;  16  \}S.C. 
715a).  as  amended,  revenues  from  permits 
under  this  subsection,  less  10  percent  to  be 
used— 

(A)  to  defray  administrative  cosU  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  for  such  per- 
mits; and 

(B)  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  desig- 
nated units  have  been  established; 

shall  be  paid  into  the  migratory  bird  conser- 
vation fund  established  under  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48  Stat  451:  16 
UAC.  718d).  as  amended. 

(d)  A  permittee  pursuant  to  subsection  (b> 
or  (c)  of  this  section  and  any  persons  accom- 
panying such  permittee  in  a  single,  private, 
noncommercial  vehicle,  or.  where  entry  to 
the  area  is  by  any  means  other  than  a 
single,  private  noncommercial  vehicle,  the 
permittee  and  any  accompanying  spouse, 
children,  or  parenU  shall  be  entitled  to  gen- 
eral entrance  Into  any  designated  unit 

(e>  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  lifetime  admission  permit  to  any 
dtisen  of.  or  person  domiciled  in.  the  United 
States,  If  such  dtiien  or  person  applies  for 
such  permit  snd  is  blind  or  permanently 


disabled.  Such  proceduns  shall  assure  that 
such  permit  shall  be  IssONl  only  to  persons 
who  have  been  medically  determined  to  be 
blind  or  permanently  disabled  for  purposes 
of  receiving  bcneflU  under  Federal  law  as  a 
result  of  said  bllnrtness  or  permanent  dis- 
ability as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  permit  shall  be  nontransferable  and 
shall  be  issued  without  charge. 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ea- 
taUUsh  procedures  providing  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  lifetime  admission  permit  to  any 
dtten  of,  or  person  domiciled  in.  the  United 
States,  if  such  dtlMn  or  person  applies  for 
such  permit  and  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or 
older.  Such  permit  shall  be  nontransferable 
and  shall  be  issued  without  charge. 

(g)  Special  artmlBsInn  permits  for  uses 
such  as  group  setivltles.  or  for  travel  by  pri- 
vate, noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  road 
or  highway  to  any  land  in  which  a  permittee 
has  a  property  interest  if  such  land  is  within 
any  designated  unit,  may  be  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  and  at  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  Revenues  from 
such  permits  shaU  be  paid  Into  the  migrato- 
ry bird  conservation  fund  established  under 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48 
SUt  451;  16  U.S.C.  718d).  as  amended. 

(h)  Any  permit  authorised  by  this  section 
shall  be  non-transferable  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  any  designated  unit 
Such  permit  shall  not  authorize  any  uses 
for  which  fees  are  charged  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservatl<m  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat  897;  16  UJS.C.  4601-4  et  seq.). 

(I)  AU  fees  establlsbed  pursuant  to  this 
secUon  shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into  conslderati(m  the  direct  and  indirect 
cost  to  the  Governmoit  the  benefits  to  the 
redpients.  the  public  policy  or  interest 
served,  the  comparable  fees  charged  by  non- 
Federal  public  agencies,  the  economic  and 
administrative  feaslUUty  of  fee  collection 
and  other  pertinent  factors.  Clear  notice 
that  a  fee  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  prominently  posted  at 
each  designated  unit  and  at  appropriate  lo- 
cations therein  and.  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, shall  be  induded  in  publications  distrib- 
uted at  such  units. 

(J)  Periodic  reports  indicating  the  number 
and  location  of  fee  collection  areas,  the 
number  and  location  of  potmtlal  fee  collec- 
tion areas,  ci«iadty  and  visitation  Informa- 
tion, the  fees  coUected.  and  other  pertlnmt 
data,  shall  be  coordinated  and  compiled  by 
the  VJS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Such  reports, 
which  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
March  31  aimually.  shall  Indude  any  recom- 
mendations which  the  Service  may  have 
with  respect  to  improving  this  aspect  of  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  program, 
raics  or  laoaAToaT  snm  Hxnrmia  Am> 
comorvATiOR  stamp 

Sic.  302.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  March 
16.  1934  (48  SUt  451;  16  UJS.C.  718b).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7iS0" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10.00"  and  by 
striking  out  "any  hunting  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "hunting  years  1984  and 
1985.  $12.50  for  hunting  years  1986  and 
1987.  and-  $15.00  for  each  hunting  year 
thereafter.". 

TBAMSmS  TO  laOKATORT  SnU)  CONSaVATIOIl 


Sac.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  all  import  duties  collected  on 
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and  nfi^—Mwiwtnw,  as  spedflad  In 

part  A  of  p«rt  5  of  sdiednle  7  of  the  Tariff 
Sdkedules  <A  the  United  ttataa.  siiall.  begin- 
ning on  thddate  of  the  enartmmit  of  this 
Act  be  paldl  Into  the  migratory  bM  eonser- 
vatkm  fund  establlshad  under  aeetton  4  of 
the  Act  of  Match  16.  1984  (48  Stat  451:  18 
UJB.C  71Sd)L  as  amended. 

8k.  804.  for  the  period  boctaming  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 198S.  and  endlag  at  the  dose  of  Sep- 
tember 80.  1998.  r»,08M00  sbaU  be  paid 
eadi  year  ftnm  the  land  and  water  eanaerv»- 
tkm  fund  ettabllBhed  nndar  the  I^od  and 
Water  Conaervattan  Fund  Act  of  1968  (78 
Stat  897:  18  UJB.C.  4081-4  et  seq.)  Into  the 
migratory  bird  coneenratlan  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Miiai 
16.  1934  (48  Stat  451;  16  UJB.C.  718d).  as 

Tmf  m-^FINANCIAL  ASBIBTANCETO 
STATES  FOR  WETLANDS  ACQUISITION 

8k.  301.  (a)  Subsectian  (b)  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  March  16.  1984  (48  Stat  4B1:  16 
U.8.C.  718d>.  as  ammrted.  Ii  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsecUon  (e)"  and  InaertIng 
in  lieu  thoroof  "subsections  (e)  and  (dr. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  <tf  Mardi  18. 1934 
(48  Stat  451;  16  U.&C.  718d).  as  amended.  Is 
amended  Iqr  inaerttng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subseetkm: 

"(dXl)  For  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  and  ending  at  the  doae  of  Sep- 
tember 80. 1993.  the  Seerctaiy  of  the  Interi- 
or is  authorised  to  provide  tram  the  fund  fi- 
nancial asslttanoe  not  to  ezeeed  $80,000,000 
»iitiii*ny  to  the  States  for  purposes  of  wet- 
lank  acquMtlon.  as  deftawd  in  subsertlnn 
(dX3)  of  this  section.  Payments  for  sudi 
purposes  m«y  be  made  to  the  States  as  here- 
inafter proiMed.  subject  to  sodi  terms  and 
conditions  m  the  Secretary  eonsiden  appro- 
priate and  i|i  the  public  Intereat 

"(3)  For  furposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "weUaids  acquisition'  means  obtaining 
a  propoty  Interest  In  wetlands  or  aaodatert 
areas  by  purchase  or  leaae  If  obtaining  sudi 
interest  oonblbutes  appreciably  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  saM  wetlands  and  assoriatert 
populations  of  fish.  wOdllfe  and  plants. 

"(3)  Sums  available  from  the  fund  for  wet- 
lands «in"M«"«"  under  this  suhsectlnn  shall 
be  appcwtlcned  among  the  States  by  the 
Secretary,  whose  detenninatlon  shall  be 
final,  on  the  basis  of  (I)  the  ratio  which 
each  State'*  oMlgatlon  of  funds,  other  than 
federal  funds,  to  wetlands  aequisitfcin  bears 
to  the  total  amount  of  funds,  other  than 
federal  funds,  obligation  by  the  States  to 
wetlands  acquisition  during  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  Ibr  which  the  calnilation  of  such 
funds  is  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  less  (II)  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  total  of  amounts  allocated 
to  the  States  under  this  subsection,  to  be 
used  to  deffay  adminlstrattve  costs  Ineurred 
by  the  Sectttary  In  making  payments  under 
this  subsection.  Such  apportionments  shall 
be  adjusted  equitably  so  that  no  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  apportioned  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State. 

"(4)  A  Stdte  may  elect  to  avail  itself  of  the 
bmefits  of  this  subsection  by: 

"(A)  submitting  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive fish  and  wildlife  resource  man- 
agement plan  which  shall  ensun  the  per- 
petuation 91  these  resources  for  the  eco- 
nomic, sdcntific  and  recreatlanal  enrich- 
meat  of  th*  people.  Such  idans  will  be  vn- 
pared  with  opportunity  for  public  comment 
and  proviMd  In  a  format  required  by  the 
Secretary  which  shall  be  compatible  with 
standards  and  formats  required  of  States 
for  other  fish  and  wUdllfe  grants  adminis- 


tered by  the  Secretary,  particularly  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  In  WfhSat*  Restoration  Act  (16 
UJB.C.  888  et  seq.)  Federal  Aid  in  ^Tort  Fish 
Reatoratlan  Act  (16  UJS.C.  777  et  seq.),  and 
Ftah  and  WOdllfe  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
(18UJ&C3901etseq.). 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  plans  con- 
focm  to  standards  established  by  him  and 
approves  sudi  plans,  he  may  finance  up  to 
78  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  implementing  seg- 
ments ot  those  Idans  meeting  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  from  funds  apportkmed 
under  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  submitting  to  the  Secretary  fuU  and 
detailed  statements  of  any  wetlands  aoquisi- 
tkn  project  proposed  for  that  State.  If  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  opportunity  for  public 
oomment  that  such  project  meets  with  the 
standards  set  by  him  and  approves  said 
project,  the  State  shall  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary sudi  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
TTt*— ***■  therefore  as  may  be  required.  If 
the  Secretary  approves  the  plans,  medf ica- 
tlans,  and  fstlmatrs  tat  the  project  he  shall 
so  notify  the  State  within  90  days  of  receiv- 
ing said  Idans.  specifications,  and  estimates 
and  immediately  set  aside  so  much  of  the 
fund  as  represents  the  share  of  the  United 
States  payable  under  this  subsection  <m  ac- 
ooont  of  such  project  which  sum  so  set 
aside  ahall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  Uiereof . 

"(5)  Ihe  Secretary  shall  approve  only 
sudi  comprdienslve  plans  or  projects  ss 
may  be  substantial  in  diaracter  and  design 
and  the  expenditure  of  funds  hereby  au- 
thorted  shall  be  anolied  only  to  such  ap- 
proved wetlands  acquisition  plans  or 
projects  and  If  otherwise  applied  they  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  State  bef rare  It  may  par- 
ticipate tai  any  further  apportkmment  under 
this  subsection.  No  payment  of  any  money 
appwtloned  lender  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  any  comprehensive  wetlands  acqui- 
sition plan  or  project  untO  an  agreement  to 
parttrlpiti'  therein  shall  have  been  submit- 
ted to  and  apmnved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(6)  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
approved  project  or  segment  of  an  approved 
oomprdienslve  plan  has  been  completed  in 
canqdlanoe  with  approved  plans  and  specif  i- 
eatkns  or  an  approved  comprehensive  plan 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 
proper  authority  of  such  State  tbit  amount 
set  aside  for  said  project  or  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  make  payments 
on  said  project  or  plan  as  the  same  pro- 
greases:  but  these  paymmts.  including  pre- 
vious payments,  if  any,  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  United  States'  pro  rata  share  of 
the  project  in  conformity  with  said  plans 
and  specifications  or  said  cmnprehoisive 
plan. 

"(7)  Any  amount  of  any  apportionment 
undN'  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  that 
for  any  fiscal  year  ranains  tmobligated  at 
the  dose  thereof  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  the  dose  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  At  the  close  of  such  suc- 
oeedtng  fiscal  year,  such  amounts  shall 
remain  in  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund  established  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  March  16,  1934  (48  SUt  451;  16  U.S.C. 
718d).  as  amended,  and  shall  become  avail- 
able for  expenditure  under  said  Act. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  IV.  WETLANDS  INVENTORY  AND 

TREND  ANALYSIS 

Sk.    401.    (a)    The    Secretary,    acting 

throu^  the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes 

Fish  and  WQdllf  e  Service,  shall  continue  the 


National  Wetlands  Inventory  Project  and 


(1)  produce,  by  Sqitember  30.  1986.  final 
National  Wetlands  Inventory  maps  for  the 
areas  that  have  been  Identified  by  the  Serv- 
ice as  top  priorities  for  mapping,  inchiding 
the  entiro  coastal  zone  of  the  United  States, 
floodidains  of  major  rivers  and  the  Prairie 
Pothole  Region: 

(3)  produce,  by  S^tember  30.  1988.  final 
National  Wetlands  Inventory  maps  for 
those  portions  of  the  contiguous  United 
States  for  iriildi  final  maps  have  not  been 
produced  eartler. 

(3)  produce,  as  soon  as  practicable,  final 
National  Wetlands  Inventory  maps  for 
Alaslta  and  other  noncontiguous  portions  of 
the  United  St^es:  and 

(4)  produce,  by  Sqitember  30. 1985.  and  at 
10-year  intervals  thereafter.  reporU  to 
update  and  Inmrove  the  inf(»mation  con- 
tained in  the  reiiort  dated  September  1982 
and  entitled  "Status  and  Trends  of  Wet- 
lands and  Deepwater  Habitat  In  the  (Toto-- 
minous  United  States.  1950's  to  1970's". 

(b)  There  is  auttiorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  following  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended: 

(1)  $7,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  October  1.  1983  and 
ending  A  the  dose  of  September  30. 1986.  to 
carry  our  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
t.hfa  section: 

(2)  $5,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  begtaining  on  October  1.  1987  and 
ending  at  the  doee  of  September  30. 1993.  to 
cany  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  $3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  October  1.  1983  and 
ending  at  the  doae  of  Sqytembo'  30. 1995.  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

■xroKT  TO  coR<atns 

Sk.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Committees  a  rvpcat  regarding  wetlands 
losses  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  mpaiX.  required  under  subseetkm 
(a)  shaU  contain- 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  wetlands 
destivction  and  degradation; 

(2)  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  federal 
statut<H7  and  regulatory  mechanisms,  in- 
duding  expoidltures  and  financial  assist- 
ance, which  induce  wetlands  destruction  or 
degradation; 

(3)  a  oHnpllation  and  analysis  of  fedoal 
expoiditures  resulting  bom  wetlands  de- 
struction and  degradation; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  and 
econcmiic  impact  of  fllminst'"g  or  restrict- 
ing future  federal  expoidltures  and  finan- 
cial assistance,  whether  direct  or  Indirect 
iriiich  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
destruction  or  degradation  of  wetlands.  In- 
dudlng  but  not  limited  to:  public  works  ex- 
penditures; sssistance  programs  such  ss 
price  suivort  programs,  commodity  loans 
aiKl  purchase  programs  and  disaster  sssist- 
ance programs;  son  ccmservation  programs; 
and  certain  income  tax  provisions. 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  and 
fiscal  impact  of  faflure  to  restirict  future 
federal  expenditures  snd  financial  assist- 
ance which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  destruction  or  degradation  of  wetlands, 
induding  but  not  limited  to:  assistance  for 
normal  sQviculture  activity  (such  as  plow- 
ing, seeding,  planting,  cultivating,  minor 
drainage,  or  harvesting  for  the  production 
of  fiber  or  forest  producte);  federal  expendi- 
tures required  inddent  to  studies,  evalua- 
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,  oonstnieUaii.  opentkm.  inaln- 

or  rdMbmUttan  of  fedenl  water 

devdopaent  mdOrtUtm.  indudiiic 

taproTCBMDte;    tbe    eamiBOdlty 

and  miiilnOT  pracniB  and  eotUxu 

feed  grain,  wtmmt.  and  rice  produetkn  MaM- 
Itaitkn  procnmi  aihiiliihliiiful  b7  the  De- 
partment ot  Acrieolture:  fedenl  ezpendl- 
tuiea  for  the  eonetruetian  of  publicly  owned 
or  pubUdy  operated  hl^vaya.  raadi.  etnic- 
tuna.  or  fm-"***—  that  an  eMentlil  llnka  In 
a  laner  network  or  ayBteni:  and  ceneral  rev- 
enue abartw  grants  made  under  aeetlon  102 
of  the  State  and  Local  Flacal  AmManoe 
AmendmenU  of  1973  (S6  Stat.  919:  31  U^-C. 
inir.  and 

(•)  reoonmendatlona  for  the  coneervation 
of  wetlands  reeouroee  baaed  on  an  evalua- 
tion and  eompartnn  of  all  management  al- 
tcmattvca.  and  comUnattona  thereof,  mch 
aa  State  and  local  aetlona.  Federal  actlone. 
and  tnltiattvea  by  private  onanttatlona  and 


(e)  There  ia  authortad  to  be  appropriated 
$1.00(MMM  to  carry  out  the  provtakmB  of  thla 
Mction,  whldi  sum  shall  be  available  until 
expended. 

rMiwHWi  I  WRUuna  Rnouacas  Act  or 
ItM:  SuiauaT  or  Majob  Paovmom 

TRU  I.  KZnmiOII  or  WRLUnO  UMM  ACT 

This  title  would  amend  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  to  extend  the  availability  of  fundi 
under  it  for  10  years,  through  September  30. 
1993.  and  to  delete  the  provisions  for  repay- 
ment of  advances  under  the  Act. 

TRU  n.  aavaauia  poa  moBATOBT  Bias 
oomarvAXiow  pom 

Secttan  301  would  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  authority  to  require  a 
fee  for  entrance  into  certain  designated 
uniU  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System.  A  valid  migratory  bird  hunting  and 
cweivatlon  stamp  (a  Vederal  duck  stamp) 
or  a  Oolden  Sagte  Fusport  would  function 
aa  an  ann^**'  entry  permit.  Sin^  visit  per- 
mits would  alao  be  available.  The  approxi- 
mately 13.5-5.0  million  that  this  provision  Is 
expected  to  raise  on  an  annual  basis  would 
be  deported  into  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Pund  for  federal  and  state  wet- 
lands acqulsttlon  programs. 

Section  303  would  gradually  Increase  the 
price  of  the  federal  duck  stamp  from  $7.50 
to  $10.00  to  $13J0  to  $15.00. 

Section  303  would  direct  that  duties  on 
Imported  arms  and  ammunition  be  paid  Into 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Pund. 

Section  304  would  direct  that  $75,000,000 
be  transfetred  each  year,  for  an  emergency 
10-year  period,  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pund  Into  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Pund  for  federal  and  sute 
wetlands  aequisttlon  programs. 

RTLB  m.  FOUaCIU.  ASSUTAncm  TO  STATES  POB 

waxLAinM  Aoouismoa 
This  title  would  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Pund  Act  to  authorize, 
for  10  years,  a  iwogram  of  matching-grants 
to  Statea  to  assist  with  federally  approved 
wetlands  aqulsitloo  projects.  The  program 
would  make  $50,000,000  available  annually 
for  federal  — *•*— ~*  in  an  amount  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  each  ap- 
proved project. 
TRU  IV.  WRUuns  onrxwroBT  amd  Taxm 

AMALTSIS 

Section  401  would  require  competition  of 
the  Naticmal  Wetlands  Inventory  program 
for  mi«>ping  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
priority  areas  within  3  years.  Mapping  of 
the  rest  of  the  contiguous  United  States 
would  be  completed  within  5  years.  This  sec- 


tion would  also  require  a  periodic  update  of 
the  Service's  recent  report  on  the  status  and 
trends  of  our  natkm's  wetlands. 

Sectkm  403  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary conduct  a  study  and.  by  September 
10«5.  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  regarding 
wetland  losses  in  the  United  Statea.  The 
study  would  f  ""*"»  the  extent  to  which 
federal  subsidies  encourage  the  destruction 
of  wetlands  and  would  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  conservation  of  wetlands  re- 
aources  based  on  an  evaluation  and  compari- 
son of  all  management  altemativea.* 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  htanself 
»nd  Mr.  Raiidolph): 
8.  1330.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engliieers  to  provide 
grants  to  the  aeversl  States  to  encour- 
ace  and  foster  the  construction  of  nec- 
essary public  capital  investment 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

PUBLIC  CAPRAL  UIVBSllUaT  ACT  OP  ItSS 

•  Mr.  8TAF'*ORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased,  earlier  this  week,  to  file 
with  the  Senate  an  amoided  versi<»i 
of  S.  724.  That  bill,  as  our  committee 
report.  98-94.  notes,  did  not  Include 
two  titles  of  S.  734  as  it  was  introdiiced 
originally.  Those  two  titles  were  not 
included,  without  prejudice. 

Therefore.  I  am  most  pleased  to  re- 
introduce those  two  titles  today.  I  am 
also  honored  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Rahdolph)  has  again  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  these  provisions.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  resume 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  near 
future,  as  well  as  related  biUs.  such  as 
S.  23  and  &  532. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  involves  our 
Nation's  infrastructure,  our  public 
capital  investment,  which  appears  to 
be  in  serious  need  of  additional  invest- 
ment. To  give  my  colleagues  a  better 
perq>ective  of  the  needs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Rboord 
a  breakdown  on  public  capital  invest- 
ment trends  among  the  most  industri- 
alized nations.  This  study,  undertaken 
by  the  Library  of  (ingress,  shows  that 
the  United  States  spends  far  less  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  public  cap- 
ital Investment  than  any  other  major 
western  nation.  That  is  a  tragedy,  one 
that  wiU  inevitably  damage  our  econo- 
my in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO,  as  follows: 

a  1330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Revreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  cj 
America  in  Conffreu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Capital  In- 
vestment Act  of  1983." 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 


(1)  a  sustained  mogram  of  puUle  capital 
investment  is  fasnntlsl  for  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  long-term  economic 
vitality; 

(3)  building,  rehabilitation,  and  malntain- 
ing  the  Nati<m's  public  capital  investment 
will  produce  Jobs  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction, and  then  create  long-term  eco- 
nomic effldendes  that  benefit  the  economy 
and  aU  Americans;  and 

(3)  the  annual  expenditure  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  new  or  renovated  public  cap- 
ital investment  projects  has  declined  in 
recent  yean  by  more  than  50  per  centum,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that- 

(1)  the  declining  trend  in  puMlc  capital  in- 
vestment should  be  reversed: 

(3)  any  strategy  for  wise  putdic  capital  in- 
vestment must  be  long  range  and  sustained; 

(3)  because  of  cHmatlr.  historic  and  eco- 
nomic differences,  the  several  SUtes  can 
more  effectively  establish  reallstie  priorities 
for  most  public  capital  investment  decisions 
than  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

(4)  any  l<»ig-teim  public  capital  invest- 
ment program  should  involve  a  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  other 
levels  of  government. 

Sac  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineen 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authoriied  to  make  grants  to 
any  State  under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  the  constructlcm  or  rehaUlita- 
ti<m  of  public  capital  investment  project. 

Sac.  103.  <aXl)  Any  State  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  a  public 
capital  Investment  grant  under  this  title. 
Such  wUcation  shall  contain  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  to  determine 
that- 

(A)  sums  granted  to  the  State  under  this 
UUe  will  be  utilised  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  public  capital  Invest- 
ment In  such  State; 

(B)  the  State  will  contribute  annually 
from  non-Federal  revenuea.  a  sum  no  less 
than  the  sum  it  receives  anniially  under  this 
Utle.  with  such  State  moneys  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
public  capital  Investment  in  such  State; 

(C)  BMMMys  granted  to  the  State  under 
this  UUe.  or  provided  by  the  State  to  meet 
the  requirments  of  this  UUe.  will  be  placed 
In  an  appropriate  fund  (hereinafter  in  this 
UUe  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"),  established 
pursuant  to  State  law.  and  will  be  utUlaed 
exclusively  to  constnict  or  rehabilitate 
public  capital  Investment  projects  undertak- 
en as  a  result  of  a  plan  developed  by  such 
State,  after  public  hearings,  that  establishes 
priorities  and  Is  applicable  to  such  Invest- 
ments throughout  such  State; 

(D)  the  sute  requires  repayment  into  the 
Pund  of  user  charges  or  other  payments  suf- 
ficient to  »«»«"»*«"  such  Fund  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  so  that  the  Pund  will  contin- 
ue to  be  available  to  finance  pubUc  capital 
investments  throughout  such  State  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  this  UUe; 

(E)  the  State  requires  that  any  project 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  using  funds 
provided  by  this  UUe  will  be  maintained  and 
repaired  on  a  scheduled  basis  during  its 
useful  life,  utilizing  moneys  other  than 
those  available  under  the  terms  of  this  UUe; 

(P)  the  State  has  established.  In  connec- 
tion with  iwojects  to  be  financed  under  the 
terms  of  this  UUe.  training  programs  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  are  designed 
to  assure  that  work  on  the  design,  construe- 
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tion,  lehaMUtatlon.  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operation  of  proietta  constnirted  with 
moneys  ma^e  available  under  this  title  are 
fuUy  avalla^  to  women  sad  psfsoa  of 
ethnic  or  racial  groups  that  are  ecooonleal- 
ly  disadvantaged,  Inciudlug  provialona  for 
chlldeare  fleOltles  to  serve  peiaoaa  em- 
ployed on  mtOi  project; 

(O)  the  Sli^  will  petmU  aeeess.  on  a  rea^ 
sonatole  bask,  to  repnaentattves  of  the  Seo- 
retary  to  roMew  the  operatian  of  the  Pund 
in  order  tO'  assure  the  State's  compllaiine 
with  this  seMon:  and 

(H>  if  such  State  oootalns  one  or  more 
dties  with  a  population  esceedhig  3S0.00O. 
that  such  city  or  cities  shall  be  aasured.  over 
any  flve-ye«r  period,  the  raeeipt  of  Its  pro- 
portional share  of  the  moneys  in  the  State 
Fund,  based  on  the  city's  populstion  as  a 
percentage  Of  the  populaUon  a<  the  State. 

(2)  WbenSver  the  Secretary  ftands  that  a 
State  has  met  the  requlreneDtB  under  pan- 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  within  thirty  days  approve  the  appli- 
cation, and  su^  Statea  diall  receive  a  grant 
under  the  terms  ai  this  title. 

(bXl)  Onee  approved  for  a  grant  under 
this  Utle.  a  State  shaU  reeelve  subsequent 
annual  giaata  under  this  tttls.  provided  the 
Secretary  does  not  find,  as  a  result  of  peri- 
odk:  audits  pursuant  to  subBefHfln  (aXlXO) 
of  this  sectton.  that  sudi  State  has  faOed  to 
maintain  itg  program  Substantially  as  origi- 
nally proposed. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  under 
paragraph  q)  of  this  subsection  that  a  State 
has  failed  tb  maintain  ita  program  substan- 
tially as  miginally  proposed,  the  Secretary 
shaU  withdraw  approval  of  the  grant,  and 
refuse  to  aiake  any  addltfcmal  granU  to 
such  State  under  this  title  unta  audi  State 
has  submitted  a  new  application  under  this 
Utle.  and  such  applleatian  is  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the  terms 
of  this  secUlan. 

(c)  Moneys  received  by  a  State  under  this 
Utle  may  be  utfllaed  by  the  State,  or  loaned 
to  any  local  unit  of  government  In  such 
State,  tor  the  purposes  of  public  capital  In- 
vestments. 

(d)  Fallowing  action  to  meet  the  requlie- 
menU  of  subsection  (aXlXH)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  appropriate,  two  or  more  States  may 
uUliae  moneys  deposited  in  the  Funds  in 
such  Statea  for  use  to  flnaiiee  a  regional  au- 
thority, if  the  mrimary  pmpase  of  such  .au- 
thority is  to  construct  and  rdaabilltate 
putdic  capital  investments  of  a  regional 
character. 

Sac.  104.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
Utle  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  cif  a  formula,  catablishwl  by  the 
Secretary,  based  50  per  centum  on  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
population  of  all  the  States,  and  50  per 
centum  on  the  basis  of  the  paved  highway 
mileage,  in  the  State  as  a  percentage  of  the 
paved  highway  mileage  In  all  the  Statea: 
Provided,  hovever.  That  no  State  Identified 
under  sectilm  301(aX6XA>  of  this  Act  shaU 
receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  annually  under 
this  UUe.  K  such  State's  apidication  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(bXl)  Sulns  allocated  to  any  state  in  any 
given  fiscal  year,  for  which  an  appUeatlon  is 
not  receive^  from  such  State  for  such  mms, 
shall  be  rftumed  to  the  Tteasury  of  the 
United  Stsles  on  the  first  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fisdal  year. 

(3)  Sums  allocated  to  any  State  in  any 
given  fiacal  year,  for  which  an  appUeatlon 
for  such  sians  is  not  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. ShaU  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of 


the  United  States  on  the  final  day  of  the 
snooeeding  fiscal  year. 

Ssc  105.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  shaU 
review  and.  whoe  necessary,  revise  its  rules 
and  reguli^lans  to  assure,  cimsistent  with 
exiatliw  law,  that  any  permit  to  be  Issued  by 
the  United  States  wiU  be  reviewed  and  acted 
upon  ejquedttloaBly  when  such  permit  is  nec- 
essary for  the  repair  or  rehaUUtaUcm  of  any 
pidiile  capital  taiveatment  undertaken  by  a 
non-Federal  pubUc  body. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  together  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials,  shaU  seA  to  de- 
vdop  **^  publish  criteria  and  inf oimaUon 
on  tedinkiuea  for  estabUshing  InvenfaHles  of 
exMIng  and  needed  public  capital  invest- 
ment, that  wiU  be  consistent  among  Federal 
agw*i*— .  the  sevoal  States,  and  other  local 
units  of  goveimnent. 

Gtac.  106.  Of  those  sums  made  available  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
title,  one^uarter  of  1  per  centum  shaU  be 
allftfati^  by  the  Secretary  to  support  re- 
search and  development  scUvittes  intended 
to  augment  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  pidiUc  capital  investments. 
The  Secretary  may,  under  this  sectiim.  con- 
tract with  appropriate  non-Federal  research 
organisations. 

SK.  107.  On  AiHll  15  of  the  year  following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  each  April  IS 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shaU  report  to 
Congress  on  the  disbursement  of  funds 
undtf  this  Utle,  end  the  use  of  thoee  funds 
by  participating  States. 

Sb&  lOe.  In  sectkm  305  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  add  a  new  subsection  as  f  oUows: 

"(1X1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  any  sums  allotted  to  the 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding  September 
30.  1963.  the  fiscal  year  ending  S^tember 
30. 1964.  and  the  fiscal  year  OMling  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985,  may  be  utilized  for  revolving 
loans  or  grants  or  combinations  thereof  for 
the  construction  of  waste  water  treatment 
wolka,  provided  that  the  funding. of  such 
works  meets  with  aU  appUcable  regulaUcms 
concerning  project  eligibiUty  and  priorities 
for  funding  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Repayment 
of  theae  loans  shall  be  made  to  the  States 
and  the  funds  repaid  may  be  used  for  addi- 
tional loans  or  grants  or  combinations 
thereof,  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Sums  aUocated  to  the  States  to  be 
used  in  revolving  loan  programs  shaU  be 
made  available  in  total  as  grants  to  States  at 
the  time  of  aUotment." 

Sac  109.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  tiUe,  including  necessary  administraUve 
expenses,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  through 
the  fiscal  year  aiding  Septonber  30.  1994, 
with  such  sums  to  remain  available  until  ex- 

Sac.  110.  Except  for  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tioia  105  and  108  of  this  UUe,  the  authori- 
ties of  this  titie  sbaU  terminate  on  October 
1,1994. 

TTTLBS  n— STANDBY  PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT 

Sac.  301.  (a)  The  Ckmgress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  state  of  the  public  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  Nation  Is  critical  to  the  econom- 
ic welfare  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  the  Natitm's  economic  strength  is  de- 
termined to  a  great  extent  by  the  economic 
vltaUty  of  its  regions.  States,  and  communl- 
tiea,  and  the  status  of  the  pubUc  capital  in- 
vestmoit  in  such  States,  regions,  and  oran- 
munities; 


(3)  the  maintenance  of  economic  vitaUty 
serves  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  iU  dti- 


(4)  unonployment,  whether  cydlcal  or 
permanent,  produces  great  hardship  for 
people;  and 

(5)  government  at  aU  levels  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  public  need. 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  findings  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  Uiis  secticm,  the  Cimgress  de- 
clares there  is  a  need  to— 

(1)  reverse  decades  of  ne^ect  in  the  public 
capital  investment,  and 

(3)  create  a  standby  countercyclical  pro- 
gram that  wiU  contribute  to  the  renovation 
of  public  capital  investments  and  long-term 
economic  vltaUty  to  utilize  the  Nation's  re- 
sources and  manpower  more  effectively  by 
employing  them  at  a  time  whoi  they  would 
otherwise  stand  idle. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  and  plaiming  assistanoe 
to  States,  local  units  of  government,  and 
Indian  tribes  for  the  developmoit  of  long- 
range  plans  snd  programs  for  the  oonstruc- 
tiim.  rehabiUtaticm.  and  repair  of  public 
capital  Investment  projects. 

(b)  A  State,  liscal  unit  of  government,  or 
Indian  tribe  may  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  for  a  grant  for  planning  or  tedi- 
nical  amrifftfr*^.  and,  upon  a  satisfactory 
showing  that  the  status  of  its  public  capital 
Investment  is  threatened  with  deterioration, 
receive  such  assistance. 

(c)  Orants  under  this  sectitm  shaU  be 
usied,  to  the  m^'rimiim  extent  possible,  to 
develop  an  investment  plan  designed  to  co- 
ordinate future  investment  in  public  capital 
Investment  projects  with  eccmranic  devdop- 
ment,  the  creation  of  Jobs,  and  activities 
under  titie  I  of  this  Act 

(d)  Fen*  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  each  of  Uie  fiscal  yean  aiding 
September  30.  1985,  through  September  30. 
1994,  the  simi  of  $30,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sac.  203.  (a)  There  is  estabUshed  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  "CTounter- 
Cyclical  Trust  Fund"  (hoeinafter  in  this 
tiUe  referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund"),  con- 
sisting of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
terms  of  this  section:  Provided,  That,  the 
)>fti%nr<>  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  not  accu- 
mulate In  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  immediate  tiansfer  to  the  Trust 
Fund,  the  sum  of  $200,000,000  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Septonber  30,  1985, 
through  September  30,  1994,  together  with 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfiU  the  purposes  of  this  tiUe.  subject  to 
the  limitation  contained  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(cXl)  Sums  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
become  available  to  the  Secretary  for  distri- 
bution to  approved  projects  foUowing  a  dec- 
laration under  the  terms  of  section  206(b)  of 
this  UUe.  FoUowing  any  declaration  under 
the  terms  of  Section  206(b)  of  this  titie.  the 
Secretary  shaU  utilize  aU  of  the  moneys  in 
the  Trust  Fund,  or  such  portion  of  the 
Trust  Pund  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  fulflU  the  purposes  of  this  titie. 

(3)  No  project  shaU  receive  fimds  from  the 
Trust  Fund  unless  such  funds  can  be  fully 
obligated  within  one  year  of  the  date  such 
funds  are  made  available. 

Sac.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  agree  to  making  grants  for  repair,  reha- 
blUtation,  or  construction  of  public  capital 
investments  upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  Indian 
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tribe. 


ff^lH^^  granta  ahaO  become  Available 

[  ttw  riz-mantb  period  foDowtaic  a  dee- 

lanttm  under  Uw  tenns  of  lecUon  MMb)  of 
thlitiae. 

(b)  Tlie  pcroentaie  of  any  giant  under 
tbta  aeetkn  ataaU  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  tbe  eoet  of  tbe  vcrii  to  be  undertaken. 

(e)  mcible  pubUc  capital  inveetmenU 
under  thte  Utle  tndode.  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(1)  aewera  and  wastewater  treatment  fa- 


(3)  atoimwater  eoOeetion  ■yrtona. 

(S)  water  treatment  and  dirtribution  fadll- 


(4)  aoUd  waate  dtaponl  facllltlea. 

(5)  urban  atreeta.  bridgea.  and  roads  not 
Induded  on  the  Federal  aid  system  of  blch- 
ways. 

(•)  aidewalks. 

(7)  pubUc  traiMportation  fadlltlea  (exclud- 
iiwroDlncatock). 
(•)  parka. 
(9)adioola. 

(10)  Ubrariea.  and 

(11)  piAttdy  owned  blatorical  properties 
andmuaeuna. 

(d)  ProJecta  ellclble  for  grant  aasiatance 
under  this  section  muat  be  contalnwl  in  any 
invcatment  plan  developed  by  a  State  under 
tbe  teriM  of  aection  WMc)  of  thla  Utle.  and 
have  deaigM.  apedflcatioaa.  and  engineering 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary.  Such  project 
miMt  alao  be  capable  of  having  the  funda  for 
auch  project  obligated  fully  within  six 
montha  of  the  receipt  of  ita  grant. 

Sac  aoi.  The  Secretary  ahall.  prior  to  ap- 
peovtaw  any  project  for  State,  local  unit  of 
government,  or  Indian  tribe,  determine 
that— 

(a)  the  project  ia  part  of  an  areawlde  oon- 
tercydical  investment  plan,  developed  under 
the  terma  of  aection  a03(c)  of  thla  Utle: 

(b)  the  area,  at  the  time  of  appllcaUon.  is 
suffolng  economic  protdems.  as  measured 
for  the  most  recent  six  months  for  which 
data  is  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StaUsUcK 

(1)  per  capita  income  that  is  80  per 
centum  or  less  of  the  national  average,  and 

(3)  unemployment  has  been,  on  average,  1 
percentage  point  or  more  above  the  national 
average,  and 

(c)  the  applicant  has  not  poatponed  its  on- 
going local  public  capital  investment  pro- 
gram, or  the  maintenance  and  rehabillta- 
Uoo  thereof. 


Sac.  a06.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  accept 
applications  from  Jurisdictions  eligible 
under  the  terms  of  section  aOMb)  of  this 
Utle.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
304  of  this  title,  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  Index  of  Total  Industrial 
Production  has  declined  for  three  consecu- 
tive montha. 

(b)  Funda  for  the  purpoeea  of  section  304 
of  this  UUe  shaU  be  made  available  when- 
ever the  Secretary  makes  a  Hnding.  and 
published  notification  thereof  In  the  Feder- 
al Register,  that  the  rate  of  total  civilian 
unemployment  exceeds  by  at  least  1%  per- 
centage points  iix  prevailing  rate  of  imem- 
ploymoot  recorded  during  the  first  mmith 
of  observed  decline  in  the  Index  used  to  ini- 
tiate applications  under  the  terms  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  the 
specified  increase  in  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment shall  occur  during  a  period  not  to 
exceed  nine  months. 

TITLE  m-OENXRAL  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term— 


(I)  "public  capital  tanaatment"  meana  any 
faculty  owned  or  operated  by  a  State,  kwal 
unit  of  government,  or  other  public  agency 
or  authority  organlaed  puiauant  to  State  or 
bieal  law.  im'»'M«*^,  but  not  limited  to.  non- 
Federal4kld  highways,  streets,  and  bridges, 
mass  traiHit.  pubUdy  owned  raa  tranapartar 
tlon.  alfporta.  water  aupply  and  diatributlaa 
ayatema.  aewers.  dama.  resource  reoovory  far 
eottlea.  buOdlnga  (including  aehoola  and  U- 
brariea).  ports,  waterways,  docks,  and  parks; 

(3)  "ooiHtructlon"  means  the  actual  build- 
ing of  a  new  project  at  a  site  irticre  no  simi- 
lar project  previously  existed,  faicluding  the 
aequtaitlan  of  land  for  such  project  and  non- 
structural alternatives,  and  the  reoonstnic- 
tlon  of  a  project  at  an  existing  site  or  adja- 
cent to  an  existing  site: 

(3)  "rehabilitation"  means  the  correcUon 
of  structural  flaws  in  a  f  adUty  so  aa  to 
extend  the  deaign  life  of  auch  a  facility; 

(4)  "repair"  meana  the  dHrectlon  of  a 
atructural  flaw  in  the  facility  without 
fAHwg  algnlflcantly  to  the  deaign  life  of 
such  faculty; 

(5)  "maintenance"  means  routine  and  reg- 
ularly scheduled  acUvitlea  intended  to  keep 
the  facility  operating  at  ita  deaigned  apedfi- 
catlons: 

(«)  "State"  meana  (A)  any  State  of  the 
United  Statea.  and  (B)  the  Diatrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianaa  Truat  Territwiea.  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
landa;and 

(7)  "local  unit  of  government"  meana.  but 
ia  not  limited  to.  any  dty,  county,  town, 
partah.  village,  or  other  general  purpoae  po- 
Utlcal  aubdivialon  of  a  State. 

(b)  Nothing  in  thla  Act  ahall  alter  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  the  National  Envirtmmental 
Policy  Act  (43  V&C.  4343).  the  Flah  and 
MHldllfe  Coordination  Act  (10  UAC.  661) 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  (16  nJ3.C.  1530 
et  seq.).  or  Utle  m  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(33  UAC.  1311-1338). 

(c)  No  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
proved unUl  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
the  project  for  which  Federal  assistance  is 
to  be  granted  wiU  be  properly  and  efficient- 
ly administered,  operated,  and  maintained. 

(d)  In  performing  his  duUes.  the  Secretary 
is  authorised  to— 

(I)  adopt,  alter,  and  uae  a  aeal.  which  shaU 
be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  iMrid  such  hearing,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  stich  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable: 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  execuUve  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  infotmaUon.  suggestlona. 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  puiposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment  or  instrumentality  is 
authorised  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  sUtistlcs  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  neceaaary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  acUvi- 
Uea  authorised  by  thla  Act; 

(5)  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  aervicea  of  experta  and  conault- 
anta  or  organizations  therefor  ss  authorised 
by  section  3100(b)  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  compensate  IndividiuOi  so  employed 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  in- 
duding  travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  plaoea  of 
business,  travel  expenses  (indudlng  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  in  accordance 


with  section  5703  of  UUe  5.  United  Statea 
Code; 

(6)  sue  and  be  sued  tai  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  JurisdlctKm  ot  in 
any  United  States  diatrict  oourt.  and  Juris- 
dlcUoB  is  conferred  upon  such  district  oourt 
to  determine  such  controversies  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controveray;  but  no 
attachment,  injunftt^?".  gamiahment.  or 
other  aimllar  proceaa.  meane,  or  final,  ahall 
be  iaaued  agalnat  the  Secretary  or  hia  i»t)p- 
erty.  Nothing  herein  ahall  be  cooatnied  to 
except  the  acUviUea  under  thla  Act  from  the 
appUeatlon  of  aectlona  517.  547.  and  3670  of 
Utle  38.  United  Statea  Code;  and 

(7)  fi4ti*f"-*'  audi  rulea.  regulatlona.  and 
prooedurea  aa  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provlalona  of  thla  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  a  oompre- 
henaive  and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congreaa  of  hla  operatlona  under  thla  Act 
for  each  flacal  year  beginning  with  the  fiacal 
year  ending  September  30.  1085.  Such 
report  ahall  be  printed  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Coognss  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  the  year  f oUowing  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  is  made. 

(f)  All  laborers  and  mechanlca  employed 
by  oontraetora  at  auboontraetois  on  proJecta 
aaaisted  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  ivevaiUng 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davia-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  shall  not  extend 
any  financial  aaalatanoe  for  auch  project 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ahall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  atandard  apedfled  in  thia  provi- 
sion, the  authority  and  functions  aet  forth 
in  ReorganisaUon  Flan  numbered  14  of  1050 
(15  FJl.  3176;  64  SUt.  1367;  5  U.S.C.  133b- 
15),  and  aecUon  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1964,  aa  amended  (40  UJS.C.  376c). 

(gXl)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  thia 
Act  ahaU  keep  auch  reoorda  aa  the  Secretary 
shall  preacribe.  indudlng  reoorda  which— 

(A)  fully  dladoae  the  amount  and  the  dia- 
podtion  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connecUon  with  which  such 
grant  ia  given  or  uaed.  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  that  porUon  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and 

(B)  review  the  effidency,  economy,  and  ef- 
f  ecUveness  of  the  project  carried  out. 

(3)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  January 
I  and  July  1  of  each  year,  each  recipient 
shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  con- 
taining aU  informaUon  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  which  re- 
lates to  all  acUviUes  carried  out  during  the 
preceding  polod  relating  to  grants.  Each 
report  submitted  in  January  of  each  year 
ShaU  indude  an  audited  statement  of  aU 
funds  spent  on  the  project  or  undertaking 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  prepared  by 
an  independent  certified  public  accountant 
in  accordance  with  the  Standarda  for  Audit 
of  Governmental  OganisaUona,  Programs, 
AcUvitlea,  and  FuncUona  iaaued  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  Statea. 

(3)  For  the  purpoae  of  reviewing  the  effi- 
dency, economy,  and  effecUveneaa  of  pro- 
grama  carried  out  under  the  providons  of 
the  Act.  indudlng  audit  and  examination, 
the  Secretary  and  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorised  representaUves.  shaU  have 
access  to  any  books,  documenta,  papers,  and 
records  of  any  redplent.  subredpient,  con- 
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tractor,  or  sabcontraetor  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistanoe. 

Pmuc  CARtAL  lavasuuiir  as  a 
or   Gnss   Doitasnc 
Umnp   StATis   Aim 
Oopwrants^  1980  80 

The  attached  table  gives  annual  data  oo 
gross  capital  investment  of  general  govern- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  in  lMO-1980  for  tbe  United  States. 
Canada.  Jap^n,  West  aermany.  Ranoe.  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Fereentages  have  been 
calculated  fibm  bade  daU  poblisbed  by  the 
Organiiatloil  for  Economic  Oooperatkm  and 
Development  in  iU  publleatlan  National  Ac- 
counts of  OlCD  Countries. 

Data  for  public  capital  Investment  have 
been  taken  from  country  tables  In  the 
source,  showing  income  and  outlay  tiansao- 
Uons  of  general  government.  General  gov- 
ernment co>u>rises  aU  agenclea  or  Inatru- 
menU  of  th^  central,  states,  or  local  public 
authoriUes.  Indudlng  non-profit  Institutions 
which.  whUe  not  an  Integral  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, ane  wholly,  or  mainly,  flnanned 
and  oontrollJBd  by  the  public  authorttles.  or 
primarily  serve  government  bodies:  sodal  se- 
curity arrangements  Imposed.  controUed^  or 
financed  by  a  government;  and  government 
enterprises  Which  mainly  prodnoe  goods  or 
servioes  for  government  ttaeU.  or  prlmarUy 
seU  goods  or  servioes  to  tbe  public  on  a 
smaU  scale.  Bxduded  are  other  government 
enterprises  and  public  corporations, 

Capital  investment  data  are  those  shown 
in  the  source  at  the  entry  for  "gross  capital 
formaUon."  which  includes  increases  in 
stocks  as  ««U  as  fixed  capital  formation. 
Separate  data  on  fixed  capital  formation  as 
a  government  outlay  are  not  avaUaUe.  It  is 
highly  unlikely,  however,  that  the  inchialim 
of  increases  in  stocks  in  public  capital  in- 
vestment significantly  distorts  the  data  for 
puiposes  of  this  comparison. 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  is  defined  in 
the  source  as  the  outlays  (purchases  and 
own-account  production)  for  additions  of 
new  durably  goods  to  stocks  of  fixed  sssets 
less  net  sales  of  similar  second-hand  or 
scrapped  goods.  Exduded  are  outlays  of  gov- 
ernment services  for  durable  goodi  for  mili- 
tary use.  Intiuded  are  aoqulsltlans  of  repro- 
dudble  and  nmueprodudble  durable  goods, 
except  land«  mineral  depodts,  timber  tracts, 
and  the  llke^  for  dvillan  use. 

Since  the  source  does  not  give  data  on 
gross  naUoaal  product  (GNP)  but  only  on 
gross  domesUc  product  (GDP),  the  latter 
have  been  laed  for  the  ralmlatton  of  the  de- 
sired percentage.  The  difference  between 
GNP  and  QDP  is  not  sufficient  to  distort 
significantly  tbe  results. 

In  comp*f"g  the  percentage  ratloa  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  other  countries, 
one  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  foreign 
countriea  (apmewhat  leas  ao  In  Canada)  gov- 
ernmenta  have  a  dominant  or  at  leaat  sub- 
stantial role  in  several  areas  of  capital  in- 
vestment which,  in  the  United  Statea,  are 
left  entirely  or  substantially  to  private  iniU- 
aUve.  The  more  obvious  of  such  areas  are: 
railroads,  telecommnnlratlims.  education, 
and  culturd  fadUUea  in  the  United  States 
(and  to  some  extoit  Canada)  encompasses  a 
smaUer  anay  of  acUvitlea  and  aervioea  to 
the  pubUc  kt  large  than  in  other  countriea 
and.  conae«|uenUy.  is  likely  to  be  smaller  in 
relaUon  to  the  GDP. 
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iK»-«.«a.i« 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.  1331.  A  bai  to  establish  the  Mono 
Lake  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ccmunittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

KOIIO  LAKX  HATIOMAL  MOIIUlCaiT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bOl  to  establish  the  Mono  Lake  Na- 
tional Mcmument  in  California.  This 
bOl  is  identi(»l  to  HJl.  1341  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
RiCHABD  LBHMAif  and  others. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
SiNTa  Nevada  Mountains  due  east  of 
YoMmite  National  Park,  the  Mono 
basin  is  an  area  of  geologic  wonder. 
Fanned  some  3  million  years  ago,  the 
basin  has  held  a  lake  perhaps  a  million 
years,  ™*H"g  Mono  Lake  one  of  the 
woiid's  oldest  lakes.  Mono  Lake  has  no 
outlet,  and  over  time  minerals  have 
concentrated  in  the  lake  so  that  the 
water  today  is  2Vt  times  as  salty  as  the 
ocean.  This  high  saline  content  has 
had  numerous  effects  on  the  lake  and 
its  ecosystem,  including  the  formation 
of  tufa  structures  as  freshwater 
qurings  bubbled  up  through  Mono 
Lake's  carbonated  brine.  These  tufa 
formations  occur  not  (mly  as  towers 
but  also  as  domes,  tubes,  flanges,  and 
castdlated  sand  forms.  Noirtiere  else 
in  the  world  can  one  see  the  variety  of 
tufa  forms  that  exist  in  toe  Mono 


Of  even  greater  geologic  significance 
are  the  Mono  craters.  These  craters 
are  an  exceptional  string  of  volcanic 
cones  generally  south  of  Mono  Lake 
rising  to  heights  of  9.400  feet  Two  of 
the  craters  are  actually  within  Mono 
Lake  itself,  forming  Paoha  and  Negit 
Tslap«^  On  the  south  shore  of  Mono 
Lake  is  Panum  Crater,  an  ash  ring  sur- 
rounding a  central  dome  of  obsidion. 
This  small  cinder  cone  is  considered 
one  of  the  classic  volcanos  in  North 


America.  On  the  northwest  shore  of 
the  lake  is  Black  Point.  This  volcano 
was  formed  beneath  the  surface  of 
Mono  Lake  in  the  late  Pleistocene,  and 
later  became  exposed  when  the  lake 
level  dropped.  Today  Black  Point  is 
the  (mly  fully  exposed  underwater  vol- 
cano  in  Uie  worl<L 

Geologists  consider  the  Mono  basin 
remai^able  because  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  fascinating  geologic 
processes  that  can  be  found  in  this  one 
small  area.  In  addition  to  the  tufa 
spires  and  volcanic  features,  there  are 
active  glaciers.  hotq>ring8.  every  kind 
of  fault  known  to  occur  on  land,  alpine 
crags,  preserved  ancslent  land  surf  aixs, 
giant  mountain  escarpments  and  virtu- 
ally every  kind  of  glacial  deposit 
known.  This  great  diversity  and  the 
basin's  accessibility  make  the  Mono 
volcanic  fields  a  world-class  feature  as 
well  as  a  major  point  of  interest  for 
visitors. 

Today.  Mono  Lake  also  is  a  major 
sanctuary  of  numerous  migratory 
birds— more  than  100  species  in  alL  It 
is  estimated  that  as  many  as  50.000 
California  gulls— 95  percent  of  those 
in  the  State— annually  flock  to  Mono 
Lake  to  nest.  The  great  attraction  for 
the  birds  is  the  unique  lifeform  known 
as  the  Mono  brine  shrimp  which  pro- 
vides an  abundant  source  of  foocL  In 
recent  years,  however,  this  food  source 
has  declined-H?eople  believe  as  a 
result  of  in<a«asing  salinity  caused  by 
water  diversions— and  in  1981  nearly 
all  the  baby  gull  chicks  died  from  star- 
vation. 

Mr.  President,  many  have  recognized 
the  uniqueness  of  Mono  Lake  and  (»n- 
sider  it  a  national  treasure.  In  the  past 
few  years,  there  have  been  articles 
about  Mono  Lake  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic, the  Smithsonian,  Harpers. 
New  West.  Audubon,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  a  cover  story  in 
Life  magazine. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  confirms  that  recognition  by 
designating  Mono  Lake  and  its  imme- 
diate environs  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. Under  the  bill,  68.000  acres,  the 
majority  of  the  land  presently  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
would  be  administered  by  the  n.S. 
Forest  Service.  To  address  the  prob- 
lem of  declining  lake  water  levels,  the 
bill  calls  for  two  studies.  The  first  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  State  of 
California,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Mono  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, is  to  estimate  the  demand  for  the 
water  by  Los  Angeles  over  a  50-year 
period,  evaluate  the  Los  Angeles  aque- 
duct system  for  possible  increased  effi- 
ciencies, and  consider  quantity  and 
cost  of  alternative  water  supplies.  The 
second  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
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NattooBl  A'T**T  of  SdeDces  Is  to 
coMlder  the  hiokukal.  eooloikml.  hto- 
torieal.  and  esthette  values  of  Umo 
Lake  and  the  need  to  maintain  a  criti- 
cal water  leveL  These  studies  should 
provide  much  needed  inf onnatlon  on 
whldi  to  make  informed  and  sound  de- 
dskms  in  the  future.  It  is  most  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  bffl  In  no  way  af- 
fects ezistinc  water  rights. 

lir.  President,  the  House  Interior 
and  IiMuIar  Affairs  Committee  has  al- 
ready held  a  field  hearing  on  HJt. 
1341.  and  I  understand  it  has  sched- 
uled a  Washington.  D.C..  hearing  for 
June  S.  I  antidiiate  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Hdose  ddlberatlons  and  in  the 
fTmstr  there  wffl  be  adjustments  and 
refinements  to  the  bOl.  in  particular 
leganUng  boundaries.  But  the  basic 
pnyvtakms  of  the  legislation  are  sound. 
Mono  Lake  merits  national  recogni- 
tion. Water  studies  are  necessary  to 
plan  for  the  future— for  the  future  of 
Los  Ang**—  and  the  future  of  Mono 
Lake.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU  con- 
sider this  important  issue  in  the  MIth 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1332.  A  UU  to  amend  section  46  of 
the  Intonal  Revenue  Code:  to  the 
Committee  m  Finance. 

CAFITAL  OOKRHUCTIOa  WVWt> 

m  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
whkh  would  f«h*"«»  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  capital  Construction  Fund 
(CCF)  i^ogram  by  permitting  program 
participants  to  take  the  fuU  10  percent 
investment  tax  credit  (FTC)  on  CCF 
withdrawals. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (TRA) 
provided,  tot  tax  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1975.  an  Investment  tax 
credit  (ITC)  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
regular  ITC  on  qualified  expenditures 
made  from  tax-deferred  amounts  in  a 
CCF.  The  TRA  also  provides  that 
where  a  fund  holder  purchases  a 
vessel  with  brarowed  funds  and  uses 
the  CCF  (to  pay  off  the  indebtedness), 
there  is  to  be  a  recapture  of  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  investment  credit 
taken  on  the  indebtedness  which  is 
being  liquidated.  However,  the  TRA 
and  its  legislative  history  made  it  clear 
that  holders  of  CCF's  were  entitled  to 
a  Judicial  determination  as  to  whether 
they  were  entitied  to  100  percent  of 
the  credit  irrespective  of  the  use  of 
tax-defarred  amounts  In  a  CCF  to  pay 
for  a  vessel  or  vessel  indebtedness, 
without  any  adverse  Inference  being 
drmwn  from  the  provisions  of  the 
TRA. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  TRA  sev- 
eral corporate  taxpayers  have  received 
favorable  determinations  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  allowing  the  full  ITC 
even  though  there  was  a  basis  reduc- 
tion for  depreciation  purposes  ss  a 
result  of  withdrawals  from  the  CCF. 
These  Court  of  Claims  decisions  al- 
lowed the  full  rrc  cm  the  entire  cost 


of  vessels  regardless  of  the  reduction 
of  detvedable  basis  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  tax-deferred  earnings  from  a 
fund. 

AU  of  the  parties  which  have  sought 
the  full  ITC  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
have  been  successful  In  their  eff (»ts. 
These  parties  have  been  shipping  ccnn- 
panics  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
not  Intimidated  by  the  proq>ect  and 
cost  of  initiating  legal  acti<m. 

The  capital  construetkm  fund  was 
designed  to  benefit  commercial  fisher- 
men ss  well  as  commercial  shippers. 
However,  many  commercial  fishermen 
lack  the  resources  necessary  to  under- 
take legal  action  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  As  a  result,  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  only  SO  percent  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  their  ship- 
ping colleagues  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining in  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  denying 
the  fuU  investment  credit  In  the  case 
of  vessels  built  from  moneys  taken 
from  tax-deferred  construction  fimds 
Is  to  substantially  reduce  the  induce- 
ment to  set  funds  aside  in  construction 
funds  rather  than  using  them  for 
other  forms  of  capital  fotmaticm  for 
which  an  investment  credit  is  avail- 
able. 

The  United  States  needs  both  a 
strong  merchant  fleet  and  a  strong 
Ashing  fleet.  The  inequity  which  now 
exists  should  be  eliminated  by  rewrit- 
ing the  TRA  so  that  both  groups 
which  seek  to  build  or  overhaul  vessels 
using  the  CCF  are  entitied  to  the  full 
rrc.  The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  aooomplishes  this.  It  will  not 
only  enhance  the  incentive  which  the 
CCF  program  provides  to  prospective 
vessel  owners,  but  It  will  also  remove 
from  the  Court  of  Claims  va  increas- 
ing case  burden  created  by  the  1976 
act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
wss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRS.  as  follows: 

a  1332 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouemMed. 

That  (s)  MCtlon  46  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (relating  to  the  amount  of  Invest- 
ment credit)  ia  amended  by  atriklnc  aubaec- 
tlon  (g)  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubaectlon: 

"(g)  CBTAni  VBasLa.— Notwlthatandlng 
any  other  pioviaion  of  law.  a  veaael  (and  a 
barge  or  container  which  ia  part  of  the  com- 
plonent  of  such  veaael)  shall  not  fail  or 
ceaae  to  be  section  33  property,  nor  shall 
the  amount  of  qualified  investment  (deter- 
mined under  subaecUona  (c)  and  (d))  or  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed  by  section  38  be 
reduced  becauae  of  any  depoalt  in  or  any 
quallfled  withdrawal  from  a  capital  con- 
struction fund  established  under  seetkni  21 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  (46 
nJS.C.  1177)  or  becauae  of  any  reduction  in 
basis  required  thereunder.  This  subpart 
shall  be  applied  by  treating  any  such  reduc- 


tion and  bssii  aa  resulting  from  the  sllow- 
anoe  for  depnelstlon  under  sactkm  167. 1^ 
purposea  of  this  subpart,  the  actual  useful 
life  of  such  prapeftjr  ahaU  be  treated  as  the 
useful  life  for  cooputlnc  depnelatkin.". 

(b)  Eitstms  DATS.— TiM  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1963.  and  to  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  by 
aeetlon  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  such  taxable  years.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCluu.  Mr.  PansLB.  Mr. 

aoLDWATia,  Mr.  Aauiom.  Mr. 
East.     Mr.     THuntoiio.     Mr. 
LszALT.  Mr.  Stmhs.  Mr.  Hux- 
PHBST.  Mr.  Kasrh.  Mr.  Obass- 
txT,  and  Mr.  Nicxus): 
S.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  po- 
litical purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  snd  Administration. 

pouncAL  USE  OF  coMFuiiaoaT  umoH  oms 
•  Mr.  T"^-M«  BCr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
halt  one  of  the  most  blatent  violations 
of  political  freedoms  that  I  have  every 
witnessed.  My  bill  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  any 
political  purpose. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "To  compel 
a  man  to  furnish  contributions  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  dis- 
believes is  sinful  and  tyrannical."  Tet 
a  loophole  in  the  Federal  election  laws 
grants  to  organized  labor  a  special 
privilege  enjoyed  by  no  other  organi- 
zation—the right  to  take  money  from 
American  workers  as  a  condition  of 
employment  and  against  their  will, 
and  to  contribute  that  money  to  politi- 
cal causes  and  candidates  the  workers 
themselves  do  not  necessarily  suppmt. 
Contrary  to  what  officials  of  orga- 
nized labor  have  said  about  my  propos- 
al. I  do  not  propose  to  doiy  labor 
unions,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter, 
the  right  to  pMvtidpate  freely  in  the 
political  process.  What  I  do  prcH?ose  is 
that  organized  labor  be  required  to 
play  by  the  same  rules  ss  everyone 
else  and  that  the  fundamental  politi- 
cal freedoms  of  every  American 
worker  be  protected. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  MaryUuKl  recently  handed 
down  a  decision  that  makes  the  case 
for  my  bilL  The  court  ordered  officials 
of  the  Communications  Woikers  of 
America  to  refimd  79  percent  of  the 
c<»npulsory  dues  money  the  union  had 
collected  from  18  nonunion  employees 
of  the  Chesi«)eake  A  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  The  court  held  that  the 
union  had  to  return  the  money  be- 
cause It  had  been  spent,  not  for  per- 
missible collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses, but  for  such  impermissible  pur- 
poses as  support  of  political  causes 
and  candidates. 

This  is  a  landmark  decision.  Mr. 
President,  and  Illustrates  the  court's 
agreement  that  the  use  of  compulsory 


union  dues  is  wrong.  Coofress  ou^t 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  pnetloe  at  ooee. 
Recently  oiacted  and  currently  pro- 
poaed  «^»»^tgTi  refotma  have  been 
based  on  the  fallacious  notion  that  all 
special  interest  groups  cootifbute  to 
political  candidates  in  the  same  way. 
But  whUe  business,  trade,  and  iasue- 
orlented  organintions  oontiflmte  vol- 
untary money  throuiAi  direct  cash  and 
reported  in-kind  oontrflmtlaas,  the  of - 
fidals  of  organind  labor  funnel  the 
bulk  of  thdir  political  efforts  into  indi- 
rect in-kind  political  services  wpaA  oo 
behalf    of   political   canrtldatfs    and 


These  political  services,  of  course, 
cost  money.  And  most  of  that  mcmey 
comes  ttOBi  woikos— wm^os  who 
would  be  lired  if  they  refused  to  pay 
their  unimi  dues. 

Only  \aX»T  unions,  out  of  all  the  pri- 
vate organizations  in  the  country,  can 
reqube  that  a  persoi  pay  dues  as  a 
omdition  of  getting  and  keeping  a  Job. 
Under  this  unique  grant  of  special 
privilege,  gnions  collect  an  estimated 
$3.5  bUlion  a  year  flram  individuals 
who  have  to  pay  up  or  be  fired. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
as  amended  in  1976.  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  restricting  the  use  of  compul- 
sory imion  dues  for  p<dltlcal  purposes. 
The  law  prohibits  the  use  of  compulso- 
ry dues  for  direct  and  indhrect  "in- 
kind"  cash  contributions  to  political 
candidates. 

It  docs  not.  howevor.  prohibit  the 
use  of  f  oraed  union  dues  for  a  number 
of  other  indirect  means  of  siqiporting 
union-backed  political  candidates  and 
causes. 

The  FECA  spedfically  permits  union 
officials  to  use  money  taken  fnun 
workers  as  a  condition  of  employment 
to  communicate  with  union  members 
and  their  families,  to  urge  their  sup- 
port for  a  particular  candidate,  to  con- 
duct unquestionably  partisan  get-out- 
the-vote  drives,  and  to  opoate  and  ad- 
minister the  extensive  union  PAC's. 

In  short,  the  law  prohlbtts  union  of- 
ficials from  giving  a  worker's  dollars 
directly  to  a  candidate  the  worker  may 
oppose-aKhough  the  often-substan- 
tial cost  of  raising  those  funds  (sala- 
ries, psrtles,  raffle  prizes,  et  cetera, 
are  paid  with  forced  dues).  The  law. 
does,  however,  permit  these  union  offi- 
cials to  use  the  wooer's  compulsory 
dues  dollars  to  simport  that  same  can- 
didate through  nunmtnis  indirect 
means. 

In  light  of  this  dichoUxny  created  by 
FMeral  legislation,  union  officials 
have  divided  their  political  expendi- 
tures into  two  categories. 

The  first  is  (»mmonly  referred  to  as 
union  hsrd  money.  It  consists  of 
money  given  directly  to  candidates  tn 
the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contribu- 
tions, taken  from  funds  given  volun- 
tarily by  union  members. 

The  second  category  Is  referred  to  as 
union  soft  m(mey.  spent  by  union  offi- 


cials on  behalf  of —but  not  contributed 
directly  to-^x>litical  candidates. 

"Soft  money"  comes  directly  from 
oompulstvy  union  dues.  It  finances  the 
operations  of  union  PAC's  and  pro- 
vides extensive  "in-kind"  political  serv- 
Ibea.  WhOe  it  represents  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  union  political  ex- 
penditures, it  is  neither  documented 
nor  reported  to  the  FEC. 

A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  "soft"  conu>ulsory 
union  dues  money  is  used  to  operate 
the  union  PACs.  This  portion  pays 
the  salaries  of  numerous  full-time 
union  political  operatives  across  the 
Nation.  It  provides  PAC  supplies,  fi- 
nances mass  Tw^inngw  and  travel  ex- 
pense accounts,  and  purchases  sophis- 
ticated office  machinery  and  comput- 
ers. 

Evm  voluntary  PAC  contributions 
from  union  members  originate  with 
this  compulsory  dues  "soft  money." 
Compulsory  dues  bankroll  the  admin- 
istrative overhead  costs  of  union  parti- 
san pcditical  fundraisers.  And  the  over- 
head tat  the  average  union  political 
fund  totals  dose  to  50  percent  of  the 
fund's  total  expenditures. 

Compulsory  dues  "soft  money"  used 
tot  ff?i*«ring  union  PAC:!'s  runs  well 
Into  the  millions  every  year.  In  July 
1976.  AFL-CIO  public  relations  direc- 
tor. Bernard  Albert,  admitted  that  the 
annual  budget  of  the  national  COPE 
alone  ran  to  i4>proximately  $2  million. 

But  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  com- 
pulsory union  dues  which  finance  the 
operating  costs  of  union  PAC's  the 
bulk  of  compulsory  dues  "soft  money" 
goes  for  luueported.  unlimited  "in- 
kind"  political  expenditures. 

The  Jidy  1979  Issue  of  Steelabor.  the 
official  newmaper  of  the  United  Steel- 
woikers  of  America,  offered  its  readers 
a  surprisingly  cancUd  and  straightfor- 
ward explanation  of  "in-kind"  political 
q>ending.  Union  dues  money,  reported 
the  uniim  paper,  "can't  go  for  direct 
political  contributions — but  it  caa  do  a 
lot;  iw»fli"g«  supporting  or  opposing 
political  candidates,  phone  banks,  pre- 
dnct  visits,  voter  registration  and  get- 
out-tbe-vote  drives." 

In  spite  of  these  admissions.  Steela- 
bor's  account  only  tells  half  of  the 
story.  To  fill  out  the  picture,  several 
key  expenditures  need  to  be  added  to 
the  list:  Weeks,  sometimes  months,  of 
the  staff  time  of  literally  tens  ol  thou- 
sands of  union  employees  devoted 
almost  solely  to  partisan  politics;  elec- 
tion day  workers,  paid  overtime  rates 
fztmi  compulsory  dues;  millions  of  po- 
litical pamphlets  and  flyers:  and  iwid 
dection-day  carpools  and  babysitters, 
to  name  a  few. 

Once  again,  these  indirect  union 
"inUnd"  political  expenditures  are  not 
subject  to  any  limitations  under  the 
FECA.  They  are  paid  for  with  dues 
money  taken  from  woikers  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.  And  without 
question    they    represent    the    over- 


whelming bulk  of  union  political  ex- 
penditures. 

AFL-CIO  COPE  director,  Alexander 
«#»**".  has  boasted  that  "money  is 
Just  a  minor  feature  of  the  support  we 
can  give  a  candidate."  No  official  sta- 
tistics for  total  union  "inkind"  expend- 
itures are  available,  because  the  FECA 
requires  no  documentation  or  report- 
hig  of  "soft"  union  "inUnd"  political 
spending  of  cranpulsory  dues.  Labor 
columnist  Victor  Riesel.  however,  has 
put  the  1976  total  at  $100  million— not 
including  cash  donations. 

Any  meaidngful  farnip^ign  reform 
must  deal  with  this  abusive  use  of 
compulsory  union  dues.  The  time  has 
come  to  return  to  Individual  woikers 
the  right  to  choose  for  themselves 
which  political  candidates  and  causes 
their  dollars  will  be  used  to  support. 

In  the  final  analysis,  to  simply  focus 
on  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
imion  officials  would  be  to  miss  the 
point.  I  do  not  question  the  right  of 
union  officials  to  communicate  with 
their  members  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date. If  we  were  to  refuse  to  permit 
unions  to  operate  political  phone 
banks,  to  mount  get-out-the-vote 
drives  or  to  mgage  In  precinct  visits, 
we  would  be  guilty  of  gross  violations 
of  freedom  of  speech. 

But  because  of  my  commitment  to 
freedom  of  speech  for  all  Americans.  I 
must  object  strenuously  to  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  using  forced  imion 
dues  for  partisan  politics.  Until  we  act 
to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  millions  of 
American  workers  will  continue  to  be 
forced  to  finance  the  campaigns  of  po- 
litical candidates  chosen  by  union  offi- 
cials—regardless of  the  woiiLer's  own 
convictions. 

Many  union  members  resent  having 
their  imion  dues  used  for  political 
business  and  for  other  activities  not 
related  to  union  business.  The  average 
union  member  wants  to  vote  as  he 
pleases;  he  wants  to  support  the  candi- 
dates of  his— not  the  union  leaders'— 
choice.  He  does  not  want  his  political 
decisions  to  be  dictated  to  him;  he 
does  not  want  the  dues  that  are  ex- 
tracted from  him  to  be  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

Because  of  the  continuing  menanoe 
of  the  use  of  involuntary  union  dues 
for  political  purposes.  I  am  introduc- 
ing leglEdation  today  to  guarantee  that 
all  political  expenditures  will  come 
from  money  voluntarily  contributed. 

Congress  should  be  neutral  in  mat- 
ters of  political  conscience.  We  should 
sedi  neither  to  favor  nor  to  elevate 
certain  groups  as  a  result— intended  or 
imintended— of  Federal  law. 

But  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  labor 
unions  have  been  favored  and  elevated 
because  they  are  the  only'  organiza- 
tions involved  here  which  can  collect 
money  for  their  treasuries  through 
the  use  of  force. 
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Aiactment  of  this  Important  leclal*- 
tioii  will  guanntee  the  voluntary 
nature  of  eaeh  penon't  participation 
In  the  poUtlcal  proeeai  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  oonpulaory  union  dues  Ux 
pqUtical  purpoaea.  This  bUl  wUl  Inaure 
that  In  matters  of  p<aitical  oonadenoe. 
VMeral  election  laws  wfll  be  neutral 
while  voluntu7  participation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  proiected.  I  respectfully 
urge  my  ooUeagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tioo  their  fullest  oonsidoratlon. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Raooao. 

Thoe  being  no  objectioi.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKB.  as  follows: 

&1333 

Be  U  cMcterf  fry  the  SenaU  and  Honae  a/ 
RtfnantmUvn  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amertea  in  Congreea  oaaemMed,  Thmt  mc- 
tloii  SlKbxaxo  of  tbe  Fedenl  Election 
fYT*'«r«  Act  it  ««««*»««*■««  by  taiaertinc 
before  tbe  period  ";  provided  aU  oontribu- 
Uoiw.  glfti.  or  pftymenU  for  mich  aettvltiee 
are  nade  treeljr  and  voluntarily,  and  are  un- 
related to  duea.  fees,  or  other  OMmeya  re- 
quind  as  a  eondiUaD  of  employiiient". 

sac.  2.  Seetlan  SlKbXS)  of  tbe  FedenU 
tUffiUf^  ^T*«f«  Act  Is  ammded  by— 

(1)  atriktaw  "and"  at  the  end  of  nibpara- 
gngtUBy, 

(3)  atriktaw  the  period  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paracraph  <C)  and  Insertinc  ":  and":  and 

(S)  adding  after  aubparagrapta  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  to  uae  any  feea.  duea.  or  aaeeanaenU 
paid  to  any  organtatlon  as  a  condition  of 
employBient.  or  money  or  anything  of  value 
secured  by  physical  force.  Job  discrimina- 
tion, or  **w»wtr*mi  reprisal  for  (1)  reglstratkm 
or  get-out-tbe-vote  rampalgna.  (U)  rampaign 
materials  or  partisan  political  activitiea  used 
in  connection  witb  any  broadcasting,  direct 
mail,  newspaper,  -"g—*"*  billboard,  tele- 
phone bonks,  or  any  similar  type  of  political 
rffniiTi">V-**'"  or  advertising,  (ill)  estat>- 
uriitng,  administering,  or  soliciting  contribu- 
tioM  to  a  separate  segregated  fund,  or  (W) 
any  other  expenditure  in  ccmnection  with 
any  election  to  any  poUtlcal  office  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  primary  election  or  poUtl- 
cal conventloo  or  caucus  held  to  select  can- 
didates for  any  ptditlcal  office.".* 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
&  1334.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of   1979:   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affahv. 

SZFOKT  ABSIUilSlKATIOH  ilCT  AlIBIIiniKirrS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Improvement  Amendments  of 
1983. 

As  Members  who  have  followed  the 
reauthorisatlon  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istrati<m  Act  know,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  ocmtrovendes  surrounding 
this  year's  action  on  the  measure.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  (Senator  Oahii)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Senator  Hsmz)  have  pro- 
posed comprehensive  reforms  to  the 
act  which' address  many  of  the  con- 
cerns observers  have  had  alwut  this 
measure.  There  Is  much  In  these  gen- 
tlemen's proposal  which  I  ?rUl  support. 


Hie  amendments  I  am  introducing 
today  represent  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  further  imptovements. 

The  controversies  that  have  sur- 
rounded the  Export  AdminlatratKm 
Act  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  a 
result  of  a  fundamental  tension  In  the 
act.  On  the  one  hand,  the  act  Is  de- 
signed to  help  insure  our  domestic  se- 
curity by  denying  the  benefits  of  our 
technology  to  other  countries  which 
are  hostile  to  us.  There  is  no  dispute 
over  the  value  and  necessity  of  doing 
this.  We  must  never  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  selling  the  shovels  to 
those  who  would  bury  us. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  policy  of 
this  counUy  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  export  ma^ets  as  a  way  of 
capturing  the  beneflts-of -scale  econo- 
mies in  production  and  supporting  do- 
mestic employment.  Again,  the  value 
of  the  fundamental  goal  is  not  at 
issue.  Exports  have  becrane  an  increas- 
ingly important  component  of  our  eco- 
ntunic  strength,  and  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  pursue  an  aggressive 
poli^  of  encouraging  exports  of  do- 
mestically produced  goods. 

Naturally,  these  goals  frequently 
come  into  conflict  This  lias  always 
l)een  recognised,  and  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  was  to  establish  a  structure  to 
pormit  the  resolution  of  these  con- 
flicts. In  recent  years,  however,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  structure  under 
the  present  act  Is  insufficient  to  the 
task.  My  goal  in  introducing  these 
amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  is  not  to  change  in  any 
fundamental  way  our  national  policy 
on  what  we  provide  to  countries  which 
are  our  adversaries.  Rather,  my  goal  is 
to  make  more  efficient  the  structure 
for  resolving  the  many  necessary  con- 
flicts which  of  necessity  will  arise  in 
implementing  the  act. 

It  is  my  beUef ,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  provisions  of 
the  Elxport  Administration  Act  have 
led  to  unwarranted  interference  with 
export  promotion  by  private  compa- 
nies. Many  firms  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  receive  permission  to  export 
products  which  are  in  no  way  militari- 
ly threatening  to  us.  Many  companies 
have  experienced  long  and  unneces- 
sary delays  In  receiving  permission  to 
export,  resulting  in  a  cloud  over  our 
international  reputation  as  dependa- 
ble suivliers.  The  amendments  I  am 
offering  are  intended  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  act  and  to  facili- 
tate the  export  of  goods  when  it  is 
clearly  in  our  interest  to  engage  in 
such  exports.  My  amendments  are  not 
intended  to  weaken  or  eliminate  safe- 
guards on  the  eximrt  of  American 
technology  when  such  safeguards  are 
Important  to  our  national  security. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  the  key  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  here, 
and  the  problems  they  are  intended  to 
address,  are  as  follows: 


This  amendment  would  terminate 
the  need  to  acquire  an  export  license 
f <»■  the  purpose  of  exporting  to  our 
allies  who  participate  with  us  In  a  mul- 
tilateral export  control  agreement. 
This  does  not  affect  items  on  the  mili- 
tary critical  technologies  list,  for 
which  licenses  would  still  be  required. 
It  would  remove  an  unnecessary  bar- 
rier, however,  to  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  Western  allies. 

The  amendmmts  would  also  author- 
ise comprehensive  operations  liorases, 
which  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
aHnpanies  to  make  repeated  applica- 
tion for  export  licenses  for  goods  al- 
ready approved  in  the  past  for  trans- 
fer to  foreign  subsidiaries  or  partners 
of  U.S.  companies. 

My  amendments  would  also  remove 
an  ineffective  and  unwarranted  fea- 
ture of  the  existing  act.  which  permits 
items  which  are  freely  available  in 
world  maitets  to  nonetheless  be 
placed  on  the  military  critical  technol- 
ogies list,  and  hence  embargoed  from 
trade.  There  is  no  sense  in  forbidding 
the  export  of  American  products 
which  could  be  competitive  on  the 
world  market  on  military  grounds,  if 
cc»nparable  products  are  readily  avail- 
able from  other  sources. 

My  amendments  would  also  provide 
for  the  sanctity  of  contracts  between 
exporters  and  foreign  customers,  by 
forbidding  the  imposition  of  export 
controls  on  exports  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  hito  prior  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  controls.  This  is  basic 
good  business.  Regardless  of  the  inher- 
ent quality  of  American  products,  and 
the  degree  of  favorableness  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  offered. 
American  companies  will  not  be  able 
to  ccnnpete  in  world  markets  if  they 
are  regarded  as  unreliable  suppliers. 
Delivering  on  contracts  signed  is  the 
fundamental  reqiiirement  of  being  a 
reliable  supplier,  and  my  amendments 
would  insure  that  contracts  are  not 
violated  after  they  are  entered  Into. 
Once  again,  this  does  not  inhibit  our 
national  security,  since  the  freedom  of 
the  President  to  act  when  our  national 
security  is  at  stake  is  still  preserved. 

A  related  issue  is  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  impose  export  con- 
trols for  foreign  policy  purposes,  as 
distinct  from  national  security  pur- 
poses. In  general,  I  am  dubious  about 
the  efficacy  of  export  controls  as  a 
foreign  policy  tool.  I  do  not  reject 
them  completely.  I  think  there  may  be 
instances  where  they  are  necessary 
and  Justified.  But  I  believe  we  have 
been  too  ready  to  appeal  to  such  meas- 
ures in  the  past,  and  my  amendments 
would  set  forth  additional  criteria 
which  must  be  met  before  export  con- 
trols are  Imposed  for  forel^  policy 
purposes.  I  believe  this  is  a  healthy  re- 
quirement for  Congress  to  impose, 
since  it  insures  that  such  controls  will 
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not  be  exdrdsed  for  lii^t  or  transient 


The  finhl  major  provision  of  my 
amendmei|ts  has  to  do  wtth  the  deter- 
mination gf  foreign  avaOabiltty.  It  re- 
quires th«  Secretary  of  Gonuneroe  to 
review  on  a  continuous  baais  the  for^ 
eign  availability  of  goods  subject  to 
export  coiltrols.  If  a  good  la  found  to 
be  available  in  f  or^gn  mariteCs,  then 
the  Seerdtary  may  not  require  an 
export  Uoense  to  export  the  good, 
unless  the  President  detennlnes  that 
such  a  control  is  gasenttsl  for  foreign 
policy  puiDoses.  Also,  It  requires  the 
Secretary  to  accept  the  repreaentar 
tl<«is  of  tbe  exporter  as  to  tbe  foreign 
avaflabUlty  of  the  commodity  In  quea- 
tlon.  unlegs  there  exists  feUable  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

My  amendments  also  make  other 
provisions  which  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  want  to  consider.  These  In- 
clude a  provlsloD  mobiUttng  tanposl- 
ti«m  of  export  contnds  soldy  because 
a  good  contains  mkroprooeasors,  and 
the  extenslim  of  certain  short-supply 
provisions.  These  are  somewhat  nar- 
rower amendments,  and  I  wlU  not  go 
Into  them  In  detail  here. 

I  believe  the  amendments  I  have  of- 
fered here  represent  a  significant  step 
in  the  right  directkm  In  terms  of  al- 
lowhig  our  domestic  inxKluoerB  to  com- 
pete freely  on  woiid  markets,  while 
still  preserving  those  exprart  control 
provisions  which  we  genuinely  require 
for  our  national  security.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  productive  dlacussimi  within 
the  Banklhg  CcMnmlttee.  and  to  pas- 
sage this  year  of  a  measure  which  will 
constitute  a  significant  Improvement 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act.« 

By   Mr.   DURENBERGER   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biobk,  Mr.  Oobddi. 
Mr*   HuoDLBSTOK,  Mr.  I^sht, 
Mr.  Mathus.  and  Mr.  Mothi- 
HA»: 
S.   1335.  A  bill  to  provide  certain 
standards  for  the  application  of  the 
Freedom  Of  Information  Act  exemp- 
tion for  classified  informati<m:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidary. 


DM  or  IHPOBlIATIOill  nOXBCTIOir  MT  OT 
ISSS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introdudng  the  PVeedom  of 
Information  Protection  Act  of  1983  in 
order  to  protect  the  Fteedmn  of  Infor- 
mation Adt  from  the  sort  of  damage 
that  (Hily  faceless  bureaucrats  can  in- 
flict. 

The  problem  in  this  case  is  Execu- 
tive Order  12356  on  National  Security 
Information,  which  was  signed  last 
AprlL  Ed  Meese,  the  counselor  to  the 
President,  was  right  when  he  de- 
scribed the  draft  Executive  order  as 
"the  fault  of  an  overaealous  bureauc- 
racy tiTing  to  have  its  own  way."  It 
was  drafted  by  security  bureaucrats 
who  think  only  of  how  to  keep  every- 
thing secret,  and  by  legal  bureaucrats 


irtio  think  only  of  how  to  get  away 
with  filing  fewer  affidavits. 

Nobody  gave  much  thought  to  the 
publie's  right  to  know  what  their  Gov- 
ernment Is  doing.  Nobody  w<»Tied 
about  maintaining  public  Support  for 
tbe  governmental  secrecy  system, 
which  Is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to 
stem  the  flow  of  leaks  that  is  our  most 
real  security  problon.  Nobody  thought 
to  buttress  public  support  for  Judges 
who  have  almost  always  allowed  the 
Govanment  to  withhold  information 
that  it  says  should  be  k^t  secret. 

A  year  has  gone  by  now,  and  what 
has  haivened?  The  public  is  ever  more 
cynical  about  governmental  secrecy. 
Bureaucrats  and  policjmaakers  are  ever 
more  cynical  about  the  information 
they  control.  Instead  of  sensible  de- 
clasalflcatlon  we  have  selective  leaks, 
both  official  and  unof  fldaL  And  to 
fi^t  those  leaks,  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dential directive  that  calls  for  more  lie 
detectors  and  more  censorship.  Is  that 
the  best  we  can  do? 

The  fteedom  of  Inf ormatiim  Protec- 
tion Act  will  make  sure  that  informa- 
tion withheld  fiXMn  FOIA  petitioners 
under  the  exonption  for  classified  in- 
f wmaticm  meets  two  tests  that  used  to 
apply  to  all  classification  decisions: 
First,  that  it  be  information  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  identifiable  damage  to 
natitxial  security;  and.  second,  that 
the  agency  withholding  the  informa- 
tion first  consider  the  public  interest 
in  (HaelOBure.  It  wiU  also  put  into  legis- 
lati<m.  explicitly  and  for  the  first  time, 
limits  on  Judicial  review  of  the  balanc- 
ing test  between  the  public  interest  in 
disclosure  and  the  need  to  protect  in- 
formation. 

Neither  the  identifiable  damage 
standard  nor  the  balancing  test 
changes  the  types  of  information  that 
the  Government  can  keep  secret. 
Rttther,  they  will  reinstate  the  re- 
quirement that  decisionmakers  think 
about  each  individual  case  instead  of 
using  broad  rules  of  thumb. 

The  limit  on  Judicial  review  of  the 
balancing  test  will  prevent  Judges 
from  second-guessing  the  agency  de- 
termination that  the  need  to  protect 
information  does  outweigh  the  public 
interest  in  disclosure.  Government 
lawyers  had  feared  such  Judicial  med- 
dling. This  was  their  major  reason  for 
removing  the  balancing  test  from  the 
E&cecutive  order.  My  bill  will  solve  that 
l»ohlem  so  that  we  can  maintain  the 
balancing  test. 

Mr.  President,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  is  eq>eciaUy  worth  defend- 
ing from  the  misguided  arrows  of  last 
year's  Executive  order.  FOIA  is  where 
the  Journalist  and  the  historian  turn 
when  they  seek  particular  information 
so  as  to  inform  the  public.  FOIA  is 
where  parents  and  widows  turn  when 
someone  has  died  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  they  want  to  know  why.  FOIA  and 
the  Firivacy  Act  are  what  the  con- 


cerned citizen  uses  to  find  out  whether 
the  Government  has  been  watching 
him.  In  protecting  FOIA.  we  are  pro- 
tecting the  most  basic  element  of  open 
Government. 

By  protecting  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
maticm  Act.  we  also  send  a  signal  that 
moderation  and  thoughtfulness  are 
the  keys  to  effective  security.  Past  Ex- 
ecutive orders  have  been  clearly  based 
on  that  pranise.  Executive  Order 
12065  contained  the  identifiable 
damage  standard  and  the  balancing 
test,  as  well  as  automatic  declassifica- 
tion for  most  infonnaticm.  Executive 
Order  11652.  which  applied  during  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  began 
as  follows: 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  are  best  served  by  making  informa- 
tion regarding  tbe  affairs  of  Oovemment 
readily  available  to  tbe  public  This  concept 
of  an  informed  dtlzenry  is  reflected  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  in  tbe  cur- 
rent public  information  policies  of  tbe  Exec- 
utive branch. 

Section  4  of  that  order  added: 
Each  person  possessing  classifying  author- 
ity shall  be  held  accountable  for  tbe  propri- 
ety of  tbe  dassif icati<»8  attributed  to  him. 
Both  unnecessary  classification  and  over- 
classification  shaU  be  avoided. 

Section  13  called  for  administrative 
reprimands  and  corrective  action  in 
the  event  of  unnecessary  classification 
or  overclassiflcatlon.  The  Nixon  and 
Ford  order  also  had  automatic  detdas- 
sif ication,  with  significantly  fewer  ex- 
ceptions than~under  the  Carter  order. 

Thus  the  two  previous  orders  both 
sent  the  bureaucracy  a  message  that 
the  goal  was  openness.  "Even  as  the 
Government  keeps  information  secret, 
it  must  minimize  that  secrecy— Iwth  to 
insure  an  informed  citizenry  and  to 
tnaint-ftin  public  acceptance  of  secrecy 
where  it  is  needed. 

Last  year's  order  sent  the  opposite 
message.  It  told  bureaucrats  to  be 
rigid.  It  allows  them  to  ignore  the 
public  interest  in  disclosure.  In  the 
end.  it  can  only  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  secrecy  system  these  bu- 
reaucrats are  running. 

My  bill  will  prevent  excessive  secrecy 
from  undermining  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  It  will  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  fear  of  Judicial  med- 
dling when  Government  officials  take 
the  time  to  consider  the  public  inter- 
est in  disclosure.  It  will  tell  the  bu- 
reaucrats—and reassure  the  public— 
that  their  Government  will  withhold 
information  only  after  careful 
thought.  This  can  only  benefit  us  alL 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  coqwnsorship  of  this 
bill  by  six  fine  colleagues,  all  of  whom 
are  current  or  former  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  It  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  have  as  my  princi- 
pal partner  Senator  Lbaht  of  Ver- 
mont, who  is  both  vi<%  chairman  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and 
Rights  of  Americans  and  ranking  on 
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BfTWtnr  HATCB't  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee. .      _, 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  to  ixisert  in 
the  RaooBB  at  this  point  sn  snaljslB  of 
the  Fteedom  of  Inf onoaatkm  Protec- 
tion Act  of  IMS  and  the  text  of  the 
bOL 

There  belnc  no  objectkm.  the  mate- 
rial vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f oUows: 

Axm-itu  ui  iM  Tm M  nr  iwrniiiiTT-r 

Pwaamom  Act  or  1968 

•ntim  wu  ir^-x*-  tbe  ynjiidom  of  Inf onna- 
UoD  Act  (B  UJB.C.  I  US)  in  two  wajn.  Sec- 
UoB  3  amendi  the  (bXl)  ezanpUon  for  elaa- 
^jfiaH  inforaaUon  to  require  tbat  the  infor- 
BMtlao  mMt  boUt  the  "identlflabie  dunace 
to  nattonal  aaeorlty"  sUndard  and  the  "bal- 
MKf»««  teat"  that  the  need  to  protect  the  In- 
fonnation  outweighs  the  pubbe  intereat  in 
dtadoaure.  Section  3  amendi  the  (aX4XB) 
lai«uace  on  de  novo  review  to  itanit  the  dia- 
trtct  courts'  review  of  the  "balandnc  test" 
to  aaoertalnliw  that  the  test  was  in  fact 
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The  betinninc  of  this  section  and  sub- 
pwapapb  (A)  repeat  the  languace  of  the 
current  (bXl)  ezemptfam.  Subparacrapbs 
<B)  and  (C)  are  new  requirements. 
Smbparogravli  (B) 

Subparaciaph  (B)  adds  the  "identinable 
damace  to  nati~««'  security"  standard  that 
was  deleted  tai  subsections  l.l(aX3)  and 
IJXb)  of  the  new  KxeeuUve  Order  on  Na- 
tional Security  Infoimation. 

The  Bxecutive  Branch  fears  that  "identifi- 
able damace"  might  be  interpreted  by 
judgea  as  a  higher  standard  Uian  were 
"(tamage  to  the  national  security."  The 
cases  dted  by  Executive  Branch  officials, 
however,  make  no  mention  of  such  interpre- 
^rtto»i»  The  only  Judicial  mention  of  the 
difference  between  "damage"  and  "identifi- 
able damage"  is  in  Baa  v.  U.S.  Departtntnt 
of  JvatUx,  where  Circuit  Judge  Wilkey 
stated  that  "that  difference  is  not  substan- 
OaL". 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment 
wm  not  be  to  require  a  higher  standard  in 
FOIA  dedasslficatlan  decisions,  but  rather 
to  require  a  more  thoughtful  approach  to 
such  decisions.  It  will  require  decision- 
maken  to  look  at  the  facU  in  each  case, 
rather  than  laying  upon  a  broad  sense  that 
some  undeftaiable  "damage"  could  be  caused 
by  the  release  of  the  infonnation. 
Sitbpannrrapli  (CJ 

Subparagraph  (C)  adds  the  requirement 
that  dedalon-maken  in  FOIA  cases  Involv- 
taig  daarified  information  determine  that 
"the  need  to  protect  the  infonnation  out- 
weighs the  public  interest  In  disclosure." 
This  language  is  taken  from  the  statement 
of  rtrrlBsrinration  policy  that  was  deleted  bi 
the  new  Executive  Order.  The  determina- 
tion is  commonly  known  as  the  "balancing 
test" 

ExeeuUve  Order  13065  required  that  "a 
senior  agency  official"  make  any  "balancing 
test"  decisions  and  left  it  to  the  agencies  to 
decide  which  caaea  should  be  referred  to 
such  a  senior  of f IdaL  The  CIA.  for  example. 
iMued  a  Regulation  that  set  forth  six  cate- 
gortea  of  Information  that  should  be  for- 
warded to  a  higher  of ficiaL  Each  piece  of  In- 
formation was  reviewed,  therefore,  to  see 
whether  it  fell  within  the  six  categories. 
The  effect  of  subparagraph  (C)  wlU  be  to 

■M*fait«in  ft  system  of  this  sort  for  FOIA 
The  predse  criteria  will  not  be  sub- 


ject to  Judicial  review,  due  to  Section  3  of 
thisbiU. 

waenami 
This  section  amends  subparagraph 
(aX4XB)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  which  provides  for  de  novo  review  by 
tbe  Unltad  States  district  courts  when  a 
person  sues  to  enjoin  an  agency  from  with- 
hffVuwf  material  that  is  tbe  subject  of  an 
FOIA  request.  _     ^  _^ 

Paragraph  (3)  of  this  secUon  llmito  Judi- 
dal  review  of  the  "balancing  test"  to  "ascer- 
taining whether  the  agency  withholding 
such  records  made  the  determination  that 
the  records  are  mattera  described  in"  sec- 
tion 3.  subparagraph  (C).  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  allow  Judgea  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  "balancing  test"  was  made,  but  not  to 
question  the  result  of  that  balanring.  This 
amendment  disposes  of  a  significant  Execu- 
tive Branch  concern,  that  Judges  might 
aecond-guess  the  balanring  performed  by 
agendea.  It  was  that  concern  that  led  the 
Executive  Branch  to  delete  the  "balancing 
test"  from  the  Executive  Order. 
S.  1335 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 
Repre9entative$  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congre$a  auenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Protection  Act  of  1983." 

8k.  3.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
S3a(aX4)  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
after  "court  shall"  a  comma  and  "except  as 
provided  In  the  third  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  agency 
records  withheld  under  the  exemption  set 
forth  tai  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  the 
court  determination  with  respect  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  such  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  ascertaining  whether  the  agency 
withholding  such  records  made  the  determi- 
nation that  the  records  are  matters  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph.". 

Sk.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  S33(b)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  specifically  authorized  under  criteria 
estaUished  by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  taiterest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  and  are— 

"(A)  in  fact  properly  classified  pursuant  to 
such  Executive  order. 

"(B)  mattera  the  disclosure  of  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  identifiable 
damage  to  national  security,  and 

"(C)  matten  tai  which  the  need  to  protect 
the  Information  outweighs  the  public  inter- 
est in  disclosure.".* 

•  ytr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Protection  Act  of  1983, 
which  I  have  Joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
DuBKHBERGCR.  in  cosponsorlns.  The 
bill  is  weU  tiUed.  for  it  is  indeed  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public's  access  to 
information  from  being  barred  by  un- 
warranted national  security  classifica- 
tions. It  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose by  adding  two  tests  to  the  current 
exemption  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  information  classified  in 
the  interesto  of  national  security  pur- 
suant to  Executive  order. 

The  first  would  condition  the  ex- 
emption on  a  finding  that  the  infor- 


mation could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cause  "identifiable"  damage  to  na- 
tional security 

The  second  would  require  ctmsider- 
atlon  whether  the  need  to  protect  the 
Information  outweighs  the  public  in- 
terest In  disclosure. 

The  tests  commonly  known  as  the 
Identifiable  damage  and  balancing 
tests  were  made  a  part  of  elaasif  ieation 
criteria  by  President  Carter  in  Execu- 
tive Order  12066  in  1978.  After  oc»sid- 
ering  a  draft  revlsi<m  of  this  order  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
reooaunended  that  these  principles  be 
retained.  Unfortunately,  the  Executive 
order  Issued  by  President  Reagan  on 
April  2.  1982.  Executive  Order  12356 
dropped  these  tests. 

Why  this  action  was  taken  has  not 
been  adequately  explained.  Indeed,  it 
conflicts  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  President's  own  counselor,  Mr. 
Meese,  who  told  the  Washington  Post 
that  he  has  found  "way  too  much  clas- 
sification" and  "that  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  Government"  (July  7. 
1981,  p.  A-15).  Mr.  Meese  is  correct.  As 
former  Justice  Stewart  noted  in  the 
Pentagon  Pi4>er8  case,  the  hallmark  of 
a  truly  effective  classification  system 
"would  be  the  maximum  possible  dis- 
closure, recognizing  that  secrecy  can 
best  be  preseved  only  when  credibility 
Is  truly  maintained." 

President  Reagan's  Executive  order 
undermines  this  objective  by  removing 
standards  which,  in  effect,  require  Go- 
venment  officials  to  have  a  reasonable 
basis  for  classification  decisions.  The 
new  order  signals  to  the  bureaucracy— 
which  Mr.  Meese  told  the  Post  has 
"tried  to  expand  classification"  (Mar. 
15.  p.  A-ll>-that  it  may  apply  secrecy 
stamps  without  artlcuJatlng  a  damage 
rationale  and  without  considering 
public  interest  factors. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  unsettled  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Oovemment's  system 
for  protecting  secrets.  On  March  11, 
1983,  the  President  issued  a  directive 
intended  to  prevent  unauthorized  dis- 
closures of  classified  Information 
through  leaks  to  news  media.  A  singu- 
lar feature  of  this  directive  is  that  it 
requires  prepubllcatlon  clearances  of 
articles  and  books  written  by  policy- 
making Government  employees  after 
they  leave  Government,  if  they  have 
had  access  to  sensitive  compartmented 
information  (SCI)— that  is,  informa- 
tion to  which  access  is  limited  to  pro- 
tect sources  and  methods.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  are  as  many  as  200,000 
people  with  SCI  clearances,  including 
a  large  number  of  officials  of  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  State  and 
the  White  House— people  who  can  and 
do  contribute  much  to  public  debate 
after  they  leave  office.  As  BCr.  Floyd 
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Abrams,  a  dlstlngtiighed  authority  on 
the  flnt  amwndmiint  ohaenrea: 

Some  of  the  moat  tai««tant  speech  that 
occurs  tai  our  society  would  be  subjected  to 
lovcmmeiAal  aenittaiy  and  that.  If  tbe  gov- 
erament  la  power  decMad  that  something 
could  not  be  written  or  said,  to  Judicial 
review. 

For  sooM  time.  CIA  and  other  intel- 
ligenoe  agencies  have  obliged  their 
former  employees  to  seek  review  prlor 
to  public  dlsdosure  of  any  inf  ormatloa 
eoncemliig  intelUgence  acthitlea.  This 
is  a  reasotiable  rule  ftfea  the  compIKe 
tmmersloti  of  their  personnel  in  the 
world  of  aecrecy  and  their  perhaps  not 
altogether  keen  sense  of  irtiat  is  and  is 
not  dassined.  But  officials  at  Def < 
and  other  nonintelligence 
while  having  aooeas  to  senatttve  infor- 
mation, must  and  do  address  vital  na- 
Uonal  security  lames  without  using 
classified  infonnatkm.  They  do  this 
every  day  at  oongrearional  hearings,  in 
speeches  and  press  oonf erenoes.  More- 
over, it  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
these  oflkdals  to  write  books  after 
they  leave  the  Government  and  to 
submit,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  all  or 
portions  of  the  manuscripts  for  pre- 
publication  review  by  their  f wmer  em- 
ployers. 

May  I  aay  that  this  sensible  practkx 
of  some  of  our  ianoec  leaders  suggests 
a  basis  for  establishing  a  system  that 
relies  primarily  upon  vtduntary  coop- 
eration—One in  which  compulsory 
review  is  strictly  limited  to  cases  m 
which  the  former  Govemmoit  official 
knows  or  Is  uncertain  that  his  manu- 
script cohtains  sensitive  daaslfied  in- 
formation. It  strikes  me  as  curious 
that  the  new  directive  appears  to  call 
for  a  mandatory,  and  most  likdy,  inef- 
ficient ccnsordilp  bureaucracy.  This 
from  a  President  who  staunchly  op- 
poses intrusive  big  government,  and 
indeed,  advocates  private  voluntary 
action,  as  an  alternative  to  governmen- 
tal programs,  to  meet  basic  social 
needs. 

The  dlnective's  implementing  regula- 
tions have  yet  to  be  written.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  make  their  views  known 
to  the  aiinlnistration  so  the  new  rules 
adequately  accommodate  first  amend- 
ment values. 

Late  last  month,  we  also  learned 
that  the  March  11  directive  was  based 
on  an  Interagency  study  which  pro- 
posed priacm  terms  for  off endoa.  Now 
this  could  readily  lead  us  to  the  point 
where  at  any  given  moment  half  the 
Cabinet  is  in  JalL  lOnd.  there  have 
been  times  in  the  recent  past  where  we 
almost  reached  that  pt^t  without  the 
aid  of  any  special  legislation.  Even  so, 
one  wonders  if  the  RepubUe  is  really 
ready  for  such  an  experiment. 

ynxto.  aomething  such  in  mind,  on 
March  22  I  wrote  the  Presidait  enclos- 
ing a  more  or  less  routine  press  repmt 
of  that  (lay  citing  "senior  Reagan  ad- 
ministration" officials  and  suchlike 
letting  us  in  on  details  of  "low  altitude 


flights  by  United  States  spy  planes" 
flytDg  about  Central  America.  I  said  I 
— w^H  there  would  be  a  "thorou^ 
Interaal  executive  branch  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter"  and  asked  if  the 
Intelligence  Committee  mia^t  be  fa- 
vored with  a  copy  of  the  findings.  On 
May  5.  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  the 
President  following  additional  wpar- 
ent  leaks  of  classified  information  in 
press  mmrts  sourced  to  administra- 
tion officials.  I  have  yet  to  hear  back 
on  the  results. 

If  the  investigative  procedures  of  the 
directive  are  followed.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration will  leam  that  the 
sources  of  leaks  are  more  likely  to  be 
Presidential  advisers,  rather  than  de- 
fense or  Intelligence  professionals. 
This,  at  least,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  pattern  of  previous  adminis- 
trations. That  is  where  Uie  problem 
seems  to  be. 

The  new  directive  calls  for  each 
agency  to  adopt  regulations  concern- 
ing contacts  with  news  media.  As  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
InteUlgaioe.  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
meak  to  the  press  on  inteUigenoe  mat- 
ters only  on  the  record  I  would  com- 
mend this  practice  to  the  executive 
toanch.  It  certainly  would  help  us  de- 
termine which  disclosures  are  author- 
ized or  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Protection  Act  does  not  ad- 
dress all  of  these  concerns.  It  is  a 
modest  bill,  but  nonetheless  impor- 
tant. It  would  emphasize  the  intent  of 
Cmgress  that  the  executive  branch 
iMiwitain  a  high  standard  we  hope  will 
also  be  employed  in  all  aspects  of  its 
public  information  policies.  I  strongly 
urge  that  my  colleagues  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Senator  Dosdibesger's  Freed<Hn  of  In- 
formation Protection  Act  of  1983  and 
to  urge  its  prompt  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  Senator  Durerbergbh  Is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  sponsorship 
of  this,  not  only  symbolically  but  also 
substantively.  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  cliches  in  stat- 
ing the  lmportan<«  that  an  informed 
and  free  citizenry  has  had  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
these  queues  and  the  full  ftmction- 
ing  of  the  dem<x3«tlc  process  depend 
on  making  the  maximum  amount  of 
information  available  to  the  public 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tional security  for  legitimate  classifica- 
tion. 

The  initial  enactment  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  in  1966  gave 
clear  expmslon  to  the  value  which 
the  United  States  attaches  to  open 
government.  It  also  created  a  powerful 
tool  for  the  American  people  to  use  In 
extricating  Information  from  the  laby- 
rinthian  corridors  of  government. 


The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
Executive  orders,  public  documents, 
govemhig  the  classification  of  infor- 
mation further  expresses  the  Impor- 
tance of  public  access  to  information 
in  the  United  States.  Surely,  the 
United  States  is  one  of  a  very  few 
countries  that  sets  forth  ia  a  public 
documoit  the  exact  procedures  to  be 
followed  and  criteria  to  be  met  in  the 
withholding  of  information  from  the 
public.  As  SenaUnr  I>dsbibcb<»r  has 
already  pointed  out.  there  has  bem  a 
clear  trend  in  the  evolution  over  the 
past  30  years  of  Executive  orders  gov- 
erning the  classification  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower, 
that  trend  had  been  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  Information  which  would 
be  classified  and.  therefore,  out  of 
reach  of  the  American  public. 

Unfortimately.  Presidait  Reagan's 
Executive  Order  12356  on  national  se- 
curity Information  reversed  this  trend 
toward  grcMKter  availability  of  govern- 
mental information.  In  two  areas  in 
partictilar.  Executive  Order  12356  was 
diSBOpolnting.  First,  it  dropped  the 
previously  minimal  requirement  that 
before  information  could  be  classified 
at  all  there  must  be  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  at  least  identifiable 
damage  would  result.  Now  there  is 
only  a  requirement  for  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  damage;  there  is  no  re- 
quirement to  specify  exactly  what 
damage  the  classifying  authority  ex- 
pects. 

Second.  Executive  Order  12356 
dropped  the  so-called  balancing  test 
that  previous  Executive  orders  re- 
quired to  be  an>lled  before  informa- 
tion could  be  classified.  Under  that 
balancing  test,  even  though  informa- 
tion might  be  properly  entiUed  to  das- 
sif  ieation.  if  the  American  public's  in- 
terests in  the  disclosure  of  the  infor- 
mation outweighed  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  in  its  classification,  the 
Government  officials  could  decide  to 
keep  the  information  imclassif led. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  clas- 
sify and  restrict  access  to  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  really  could 
cause  damage  to  vital  UJS.  intelligence 
sources  and  methods.  Like  numy  other 
members  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. I  have  argued  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  take  specific,  tough, 
and  effective  steps  to  make  sure  that 
objectively  important  and  sensitive  se- 
crets that  the  Government  has  are 
kept  secret.  Furthermore.  I  am  ssmipa- 
thetic  to  the  arguments  that  some 
groups  in  both  the  law  enforcement 
and  business  (immunities  have  made 
about  the  need  to  adapt,  in  a  most 
cautious  fashion,  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  meet  their  legitimate 
concerns.  So,  it  is  not  the  case  that  I 
would  (alticize  any  and  all  attempts  to 
improve  the  information  security  prac- 
tices of  the  United  States. 
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However,  theee  attempte  and  th< 
f-*-r****~"  must  be  prudent.  They 
must  be  well  balanced.  They  must  rig- 
orouily  take  into  conaideratton  the 
exact  proUeni  to  be  solved  and  the 
narrowest  gov«nmental  authority 
neeessary  to  address  this  problem. 

I  recret  to  say  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's steps  in  the  area  of 
what  is  euphemMlcally  described  as 
information  manacement  f  afl  these 
tests.  It  is  an  Ironic  but  established 
tect  that  this  administration,  with  Its 
scorn  for  the  values  of  Government 
and  the  people  who  wwk  In  it.  has 
tried  on  a  wide  range  of  fronts  to  limit 
the  aooeas  of  the  American  people  to 
informaticni  about  the  workings  of 
Oovemment. 

Numerous  agencies  have  adopted 
regulations  restricting  communication 
between  agency  personnel  and  the 
piea.  LegWatkm  has  been  sent  to  the 
Congress  that  would  weakoi  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  As  already  in- 
dicated. Executive  Order  12SS6  on  na- 
tional security  information  was  a 
stroke  against  the  currents  of  30  years 
of  more  narrowly  defined  dasslf  ica- 
tion  authorities.  On  March  11.  1983. 
the  President  issued  a  "EMrective  on 
Safeguarding  National  Security  Infor- 
matkm"  which  was.  at  best,  a  meat-ax 
attack  on  maladies  in  need  of  surgical 
predslen. 

I  am  afraid  to  say  that  through  all 
these  acts,  the  administration  has 
given  vent  to  crude,  ideological  im- 
pulses against  people  who  would  dare 
to  question  its  conduct  of  Govem- 
mmt,  its  management  of  Federal 
agmdes.  What  we  need  instead  are 
dear-eyed,  dispassionate  solutions  to 
spedflc  and  serious  problems  of  unau- 
thorised disclosure  of  truly  sensitive 
information. 

An  article  in  the  April  19.  1983.  New 
York  Times  entitled  "The  Problem  of 
Keeping  So  Many  Secrets  Secret"  esti- 
mated some  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive,  improper  classifica- 
tion. The  article  describes  a  survey,  by 
OSA's  Information  Security  Oversight 
Office,  of  classification  in  1980.  the 
year  of  the  most  recent  survey.  Ac- 
cording to  that  survey,  in  1980.  7.150 
officials  had  original  authority  to  clas- 
sify information  as  secret,  but  they 
had  delegi^ed  that  authority  to 
133.000  other  officials.  The  article 
states: 

In  a  nndom  check,  the  overaicht  office  es- 
timated that  600,000  papers  had  been  classi- 
fied without  authority:  another  800.000  had 
been  davlfied  unnecenarUy. 

It  seems  as  though  we  are  getting  in 
a  real  muddle  in  this  country  in  which 
we  have  far  too  much  classification 
and  restrictltm  of  information  but  too 
little  protection  of  secrets.  Of  course, 
one  highly  desirable  remedy  for  this 
problem  would  be  for  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  clssiflcation  statute.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  put  on  firmer  groimd  the 
entire  classification  process.  It  would 
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avoid  the  instability  Inherent  In 
having  each  new  Presidential  adminis- 
tration reviewing  and  rewriting  policy 
on  something  as  important  as  the 
availability  of  Government  informa- 
tion to  the  American  people. 

Until  that  time  when  the  United 
States  does  have  a  classification  stat- 
ute, we  must  rely  on  the  diligence  and 
farsightedness  of  individuals  like  Sen- 
ator DuaxmBHixB  who  can  supply  spe- 
cific solutions  like  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  of  i983.« 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Dubbn- 
•caoxa  and  other  of  my  colleagues  to 
introduce  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Protection  Act. 

This  legislation  is  significant  in  two 
respects.  First,  it  would  correct  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  arisra 
from  the  issuance  last  year  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12356.  This  most  recent  di- 
rective on  security  classification  repre- 
sents a  step  backward  from  the  efforts 
of  previous  administrations  to  deal 
with  the  serious  problem  of  overdassi- 
f  ication.  A  recent  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations lists  some  of  the  costs  of  such 
excessive  secrecy.  The  committee 
noted  that: 

OverdanUicatlon  resulU  in  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  public  availability  of  in- 
formation, a  reduction  in  public  confidence 
in  the  classification  system,  a  weakening  of 
the  protection  for  information  that  is  truly 
sensitive,  and  an  increase  In  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today 
would  reinstate  a  simple  but  impor- 
tant safeguard  against  overclassifica- 
tlon  which  was  eliminated  by  Execu- 
tive Order  12356:  Information  should 
not  be  classified  unless  identifiable 
damage  to  the  national  security, 
which  outweighs  the  public  interest  in 
the  free  flow  of  information,  is  likely 
to  result  from  its  dlsdosure.  The  Free- 
dom of  Information  Protection  Act 
would  codify  this  commonsense  prind- 
ple. 

The  measure  is  Important  in  another 
way  as  well.  It  manifests  a  growing 
congressional  interest  in  Government 
information  policy  in  general,  and  se- 
curity classification  policy  in  particu- 
lar. The  entire  complex  edifice  of  the 
classification  system  is  built  on  shift- 
ing legal  sands.  The  intricate  provi- 
sions of  the  mass  of  Government  se- 
crecy regulations  derive  their  author- 
ity, not  from  a  specific  statute  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  but  from  the  implied 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

I  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  will  call  into  question  the 
long  history  of  congressional  passivity 
on  issues  of  classification  policy.  Legis- 
lative action  in  this  field  might  clarify 
the  proper  relationship  among  the 
three  branches  of  Oovemment  on  In- 
formation policy  matters.  It  also  could 
strengthen  the  protection  of  legiti- 


mate secrets,  by  forging  a  consensus 
on  the  appropriate  standards  for  das- 
slflcaAl<m.  and  by  Increasing  public  un- 
derstanding of  and  acceptance  for  the 
needs  of  the  secrecy  system.  The  Free- 
dom of  Information  i^tection  Act.  in 
my  view,  is  an  important  first  step  in 
this  process.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  taking 
the  initiaUve  in  this  matter.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  the  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  national  se- 
curity and  the  public's  need  to  know 
has  always  been  a  delicate  one.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  estab- 
lished a  presumption  in  favor  of 
access,  constrained  only  by  a  series  of 
narrowly  drawn  exemptions,  where 
the  need  to  keep  Government  infor- 
mation secret  dearly  outweighed  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

President  Reagan's  Executive  order 
on  classifying  national  security  infor- 
mation had  the  effect  of  reversing 
that  presumption.  In  doing  so.  it  did 
more  than  Just  to  create  the  risk  that 
zealous  officials  wiU  overdassify. 
FOIA  has  only  worked  because  the 
burden  on  an  agency  to  Justify  a  ded- 
sion  in  favor  of  secrecy  puts  a  mam- 
moth Government  and  its  citizens  on 
an  equal  footing.  Shifting  the  burden 
to  the  public  will  have  the  inevitable 
effect  of  upsetting  that  balance  and 
giving  Government  its  natural  advan- 
tages in  the  fight  for  access:  size  and 
resources. 

Congress  now  has  the  opt>ortunity. 
and  I  believe  the  strongest  duty,  to  re- 
store the  FOIA  exemption  for  nation- 
al defense  and  foreign  policy  matters 
to  its  former  meaning  and  to  maintain 
the  presumption  of  openness.  And  yet. 
building  on  more  than  15  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  act,  we  can  make 
those  changes  in  a  way  tliat  perpet- 
uate and  indeed  strengthen  the  pro- 
tection required  for  docimients  that 
clearly  and  legitimately  require  classi- 
fication on  security  grounds. 

Senator  DuHsmuRGSR  and  I  are  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  that  would  require 
an  agency  to  find  that  national  securi- 
ty documents  withheld  "could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  identifiable 
damage  to  national  security."  This 
amendment  restores  the  identifiable 
damage  test  contained  in  Executive 
Order  12065  for  FOIA  declassification 
decisions. 

Second,  our  proposal  would  make  ex- 
plldt  the  kind  of  balancing  test  that 
has  always  characterized  critical 
agency  decisions  under  FOIA.  Our  bill 
would  exempt  national  security  mat- 
ters "in  which  the  need  to  protect  the 
Information  outweighs  the  public  in- 
terest in  dlsdosure."  Courts  reviewing 
agency  compliance  with  the  balancing 
test  requirement  would  not  be  able  to 
substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of 
the  decisionmaker  but  would  be  limit- 
ed to  ascertaining  that  the  test  was  in 
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fact  made.  This  should  dearly  answo- 
the  critidam  of  those  who  fear  that 
Judges  wHl  impose  unreMonahly  high 
standards  of  spedfldty  and  thereby 
harm  national  security. 

I  always  hesitate  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oodif y  commonaense.  as  this 
bill  admittedly  doea.  But  the  Preal- 
dent's  Executive  order  baa  made  this 
proposal  necessary.  Statutes  like  the 
Rvedom  of  Information  Act  work  best 
when  they  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the 
administration  and  the  agendes 
charged  with  their  implementation.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  (H>enness  wHl  be  held 
high  as  a  standard,  the  present  bill  be- 
ccHnes  crucial. 

The  Executive  order  is  not  the  only 
example  of  this  administration's  nar- 
rowness toward  the  princ^le  of  open 
access.  On  iU>ril  12. 198S.  I  introduced 
the  Freedom  of  Inf ormatlim  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983.  which  addresses 
some  of  the  major  concerns  that  re- 
questers have  under  the  curroit  law. 
particularly  as  it  is  being  construed. 
The  Judiciary  Cmnmittee  is  hard  at 
work  dealing  with  many  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  in  my  bill,  and  there  is 
every  proq)ect  for  a  fair  and  workable 
result  at  the  conduslon  of  that  proo- 

68S. 

Similarly,  I  think  that  both  Govern- 
ment and  requesters  would  bmefit 
from  adopting  the  careful  standard 
Senator  IXntDfBSRGBB  and  I  have  set 
forth  in  the  present  bilL  If  this  stand- 
ard becomes  part  of  the  FOIA.  both 
national  security  and  the  prindple  of 
openness  wUl  be  the  beneficiaries. 

I  want  to  offer  my  personal  thanks 
to  Senator  DuRnrasROBt,  whose  role 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee  has 
been  vital  and  whose  perceptions 
about  the  balance  between  the  needs 
of  security  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public's  right  to  know  on  the  other 
have  been  an  example  to  all  of  us.* 

By   ikr.   DURENBERGER   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hsniz. 
Mr.  Damtosth.  Mr.  KnnnDT. 
and  Mr.  Imoutx): 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  make  permanent 
the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  na- 
tional research  service  awards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MATIOH  A  aSSKABCH  SKSVICB  AWAUM 

Vtt.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  along 
with  Senators  Hatch.  Hbiiiz.  Dam- 
forth.  KxiniKDT,  and  Iiioutx  legisla- 
tion to  bring  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  issue  of  the  tax  status  of  awards 
granted  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  biomedical  research  training— na- 
tional research  service  awards 
(NRSA's).  In  1977  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  ruled  that  NRSA's  were 
not  scholarships  because  redpients 
must  engage  in  health  research  or 
teaching  or  equivalent  service  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
award.  Thus.  NRSA's  did  not  qualify 


under  section  117  of  the  code  exempt- 
ing the  entire  amount  of  the  scholar- 
ship for  degree  candidates  and  up  to 
$300  per  month— $3,600  per  year— for 
a  total  of  3  years  for  nondegree  candi- 
dates. 

Repeatedly  since  that  time  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  to  treat  NRSA's 
as  scholvships  under  section  117.  The 
latest  extension  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  By  providing  for  a  perma- 
nent indusion  of  NRSA's  under  sec- 
tion 117.  the  Congress  would  relieve 
itself  of  the  burden  of  periodic  exten- 
sion of  the  moratorium  on  full  tax- 
ation of  the  awards. 

A  permanent  exemption  would  lift  a 
burden  not  only  from  Congress  but 
from  the  redpients  of  the  awards. 
Even  though  the  section  117  qualifica- 
tion expired  at  the  end  of  1981.  Con- 
gress did  not  act  until  the  Tax  Equity 
and  nscal  Reqwnsibility  Act  last  year. 
That  meant  months  of  needless  worry 
for  recipients  of  the  awards  as  they 
tried  to  stretch  their  limited  dollars 
further  to  cover  possible  taxes  on  the 
awards. 

Last  year  during  Finance  Committee 
consideration  of  TEFRA  we  agreed  to 
make  another  limited  extension  of  sec- 
tion 117  treatment.  This  temporary 
measure  vtras  taken  so  Treasury  could 
complete  a  study  of  section  117  and 
the  tax  treatment  of  various  Govern- 
ment awards.  It  now  appears  that 
Treasury  may  not  be  completing  the 
study  on  the  schedule  planned.  There- 
fore, it  is  time  to  make  a  permanent 
solution  without  further  delay. 

Treatment  of  the  National  Research 
Service  Awards  as  scholarships  imder 
section  117  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  intention  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  authorizing  committees.  The 
most  recent  expression  of  intent  by 
the  authorizing  committees  is  f  oimd  in 
the  statement  of  managers  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  After  citing  other  expressions  of 
intent  over  the  years  since  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  first  ruled 
NRSA's  taxable,  the  managers  stated: 

National  Research  Service  Awards  are  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  services 
desipiated  by  this  grantor.  Rather,  the  pay- 
back requirement  offers  benefits  to  the 
Nation  from  the  participation  of  NRSA  re- 
cipients in  the  research  enterprise.  As  the 
committee  does  not  believe  that  the  pay- 
back requirement  is  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  tax 
exemption  should  be  applicable. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  with 
Jtirisdiction  over  the  tax  issue  and  as 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  concur  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  authorizing  committees. 
NRSA's  are  the  primary  means  of  as- 
suring an  adequate  manpower  pool  for 
our  Nation's  health  research  enter- 
prise. Taxation  of  these  awards  would 
severely  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  in  encoiutiging  our  country's 
most  promising,  aspirant  scientists  to 
direct  their  careers  toward  much- 
needed  biomedical  research.  Further. 


these  awards  are  the  prindpal  incen- 
tive offered  prospective  physician  in- 
vestigators to  enter  medical  research 
and  forego  the  considerably  greater  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  private  sector  prac- 
tice. 

The  awards  are  not  large,  and  taxing 
them  would  certainly  diminish  their 
attractiveness.  Degree  candidates  re- 
ceive between  $7,040  and  $13,040  to 
cover  tuition,  fees,  and  living  expenses. 
Postdoctoral  trainees  receive  a  larger 
sum— between  $13,380  and  $18,780.  but 
these  are  people  who  could  be  receiv- 
ing substantially  more  for  other  activi- 
ties, and  their  exclusion  is  limited  to 
$3,600  per  year. 

It  is  dear  that  taxation  of  these 
awards  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  original  legislation,  and 
that  such  taxation  would  create  an 
eccmomic  disincentive  to  accepting 
awards  without  any  significant  con- 
comitant benefit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion's interests  are  served  best  by 
maintJiinlng  these  awards  as  fellow- 
ship under  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  161(b)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  (relating  to  exclusion  from  gross 
income  for  national  research  service  awards) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  calendar 
year  1974  through  1983"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "after  December  31, 1973." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motmihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacletoh)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  27.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources located  on  public  or  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHHSTON)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional program  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education. 

S.  667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SnfPSON.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THxmMOND)  was  added  as  a 
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_  of  8.  a67.  a  bill  to  enhance 

tbe  beneflU  avallaUe  under  the  om- 
trihutory  education  procmn  and  to 
yH».i— f^  the  tenntnatlon  date  for  the 
OI  bill  education  procram,  and  for 
other  puproaes. 

s.  «•• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatpisld.  the 
MM—  of  the  Senator  fram  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Boaaicac).  and  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Rhode  Uand  (Mr.  Pbll)  were 
added  as  oospoiMors  of  a  688.  a  bOl  to 
provide  that,  unleai  the  Oovemment 
of  Kl  Salvador  actively  participates  in 
netotiatkaM  with  all  major  parties  to 
the  confUet  which  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate iMMitfwMtm^^ftiiy  In  necotla- 
tloiM  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a 
cease  fire  and  an  equitable  political  so- 
lution to  hostilities.  U.&  military  sup- 
pori  for  El  SahradCH-  shall  be  terminat- 
ed, with  military  assistance  funds  to 
be  transferred  for  use  for  devel<»«nent 
and  humanitarian  aiwrtirtf"^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psbsslkh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Docoa)  was  added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  8. 
786.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  servloe-con- 
nectlon  presumption  for  certain  dis- 
eases caused  by  exposure  to  herbicides 
or  other  enviommental  hasards  or 
conditions  in  veterans  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  durfaig  the  Vietnam 


B.  IS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bam.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hmausioii)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  &  830.  a  Irill  to  fight  violent 
crime  and  crime  or  organizations  and 
to  improve  the  admtaiistration  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

t.  tOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtokth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HsLMS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  907.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  clarify  for  duty  purposes  the  dis- 
tinction between  dress  gloves  and  work 
glovea. 

t.  til 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f  r(«n  Aikansas 
(Mr.  BUMRU)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  911.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  role  of  ntmparty  multi- 
candidate  political  action  committees 
in  the  flnandng  of  campaigns  of  can- 
didates fen*  Federal  office, 
t.  f  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frt»n  Idaho  (Mr. 
Snocs)  was  added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  8. 
980.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  that  the  provisions  of 
such  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  surface 
mintaig  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand  woik. 


S.MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxoii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  TaiaLB).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  SAsna).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CocHKAK).  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biom) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  995.  a 
bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  modUf y  the  rule  for  the  ccnn- 
mencnnent  of  the  period  of  payment 
of  certain  adjustments  in  compensa- 
tion in  the  case  of  hOQ>italiaed  veter- 
ans. 

s.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMPSOif.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thubmowd)  was  added  as  a 
CQsponsor  of  8.  1033.  a  bill  to  amend 
titie  38.  United  SUtes  CTode.  to  estab- 
lish an  emergency  Job  training  pro- 
gram for  wartime  veterans. 

t.  10«f 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exom,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
(Mr.  Boaof )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  1065.  a  bill  to  authorise  contin- 
ued Federal  and  SUte  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  study  the  depleting  water  re- 
sources of  the  States  of  the  high 
plains,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  iioa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahpdktr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1108.  a  bill  to  amend  various  provi- 
sions of  law  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive highway  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
regulations  and  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  114S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dkmtoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  BiAOLST).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bubsick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (BCr.  Luoar).  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahdolth)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8. 1145.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc. 

s.  isio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RncLB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8. 1210.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  election  to  use  the  alternate  valu- 
ation date  for  purposes  of  the  estate 
tax  may  not  be  made  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  to  permit  an  election 
to  be  made  on  a  return  that  is  filed 
late. 

s.  i*«a 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsuhaga).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chilcs).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BsHTSsif).  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johhstoh).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilsoh).  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautxh- 


bbmi).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
LcAHT).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Imoutb).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocHKAir).  and  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  (Mr.  Bomh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  8.  1248.  a  bill  to  require 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  reimburse 
State  governments  for  the  cost  of  im- 
prisoning aliens  who  commit  felonies. 
saiATB  JomT  sawLUTioii  Ta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nuinf ).  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Damfokth).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quatlc).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Obasslst)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  dedgnation  of  June  12 
through  18.  1983.  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week." 

■niATB  jonrr  usoldtiod  io4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oabh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohbh)  and  the  Senator  from  CTalifor- 
nia  (Mr.  WOiSOif)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Explo- 
ration Day." 

SKRATB  OORCUUIBIIT  ■nOLUTIOll  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
22.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
U.8.  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons 
(1983-92). 

SKRATB  SBSOLirnOll  11« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psbsslkr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdhor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  114.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  certain  rural  fire  protec- 
tion programs  should  receive  a  level  of 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  is  at 
least  as  high  as  the  level  of  funding 
provided  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

■BHATS  IBSOLUnOll  1 1 B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxsslxr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hbplih)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  115.  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
the  need  to  facilitate  U.8.  exports  by 
opposing  international  restrictions  on 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  such 
exports. 

sBiAn  KnoLunoH  i  it 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(BCr.  Dolb)  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  C^RAifSTOH).  the  Senator  from 
Missotui  (Mr.  Eaglbtoit).  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borxh)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  119.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
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United  Stgtes  should  proceed  with  the 
sale  and  4dlvery  of  F-16  aircraft  to 
IsraeL 


ratb 


las 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihaii.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Houjiiaa),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dxzoir),  and  the 
Senator  tnm  Kmtucky  (Mr.  Foro) 
were  add«d  as  oo&paoaan  of  Senate 
Resoluti<A  122  a  resolution  ex^msing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  reduce  impwts  of  apparel 
so  that  invDrarted  atvard  oommises  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  American 
apparel  market. 

SSKATS  ISS(H.UTIOB  IST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastbr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcm  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  HuiirHBKr),  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohbh).  the  Sm- 
ator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkihs),  the 
Senator  tma  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
lbs),  the  Senator  from  Ocorgia  (Mr. 
MATTiHGLr).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwrz),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Obasslbt).  the  Senar 
tor  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochrah). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassb- 
baum  ).  th«  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dbrtoh).  the  Senator  from  Wlsnmsln 
(Mr.  PrcQoiirb).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mii.  Hatch),  the  Smator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  ftom  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Ah- 
muws).  the  SenaUnr  from  California 
(Mr.  WnioH).  the  SenaUv  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  jBPflBH),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exoh)  were  added  as 
coq)onsore  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137,  a  resolution  exprwsing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  Taiwan  should 
retain  full  membership  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  expelled  as  a  precondition  for 
membership  in  that  body  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  C^hina. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  37— RELATINO  TO  THE 
JAMMING  OF  INnSRNATlONAL 
RADIO  BROADCASTS  BT  THE 
SOVIEt  UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prbsslbr.  Mr.  Rudkah,  Mr.  East,  l£r. 
Armstrohg,  Mr.  Dolb,  Mr.  Pbll.  Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  Jbpsbh.  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  ExoM)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resoluticm.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relationsc 

S.  Com.  Ris.  37 
Whereas  the  permanent  unreBtimined  flow 
of  accurate  Information  would  greatly  f acOi- 
tste  mutual  undentandinc  and  world  i>eaoe: 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  iU  alUea 
are  at  prssent  electronically  Jamming  the 
broadcaaU  of  Voice  of  America  and  RTE/ 
RL.  Incorporated  (also  Imown  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  anA  Radio  Liberty);  and 

Whereas  electronic  Jamming  of  interna- 
tional broadcasts  violates  at  least  four  inter- 
national agreements:  Articles  35(1)  of  the 
IntematkMua    Telwommwnirat.lonB    Union 


Oomcntian.  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rl^ts.  Artlde  19  of  the 
Interaatiooal  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rl^ts.  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence oo  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
(also  known  as  the  Helsinki  Accords):  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

itesolMd  by  the  Senate  (the  Hmue  of  Rep- 
naenUMvet  concwring).  That  it  is  the 
sesae  of  the  (Congress  that  the  President 
should  urge  tbe  Oovenment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  terminate  its  Jamming  of  the 
braadeasting  of  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated  (also  Imown  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty). 

Ssa  3.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  lifr.  President.  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  cease  its  Jamming  of  Voice 
of  Amw^c^^  Radio  Free  Europe,  and 
Radio  lilierty  broadcasts.  Ck>ngres8- 
man  Kxmp  will  be  introducing  an  iden- 
tical resolution,  with  28  cosponsors.  in 
the  House  this  week:  the  bill  currently 
enjoys  the  cosponsorship  of  10  of  my 
colleagues. 

TO  hear  some  talk,  the  United  States 
is  a  warmonger,  building  up  a  vast 
military  machine  to  bully  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  purposefully  leading  the 
world  toward  a  nuclear  war.  Yet.  it 
takes  a  very  selective  memory  and  a 
distorted  view  of  history  to  Justify 
such  a  position.  One  little  known  ac- 
tivity of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Soviet  response  provide  further  evi- 
dence of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The 
activity  is  international  broadcasting: 
the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty.  The  re- 
sponse: Jamming,  a  $300  million  a  year 
Soviet  industry.  In  comparison,  the 
annual  budgets  of  VOA  and  RFE/RL 
are  roughly  $140  million  and  $90  mil- 
lion respectively.  It  is  clear  the  Soviet 
spend  more  on  jamming  than  we 
spend  on  broadcasting.  For  our  part, 
we  have  never  jammed  Soviet  broad- 
casts. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  a  global 
radio  network  broadcasting  over  900 
hours  a  week  in  more  than  40  lan- 
guages with  an  estimated  weekly  audi- 
ence of  100  million  people  all  over  the 
world.  VOA  broadcasts  are  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  especially  in  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  where 
truth  refers  primarily  to  the  title  of  a 
newspaper.  Pravda.  rather  than  its 
contents. 

In  a  similar  way.  the  United  States 
provides  fimding  for  Radio  Free 
Ehirope  and  Radio  Liberty,  independ- 
ent corporations  overseen  by  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
an  independent  Federal  agency.  To- 
gether. RFE  and  RL  broadcast  to  the 
peoples  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Bula- 
garia.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungry. 
Poland,  and  Romania  in  21  of  the  lan- 
guages native  to  these  coimtries.  In 
the  course  of  a  typical  week,  some  40 
to  50  million  listen  to  RPE/RL  broad- 


casts. deqDite  heavy  Soviet-bloc  Jam- 
ming. RFE/RL  serve  as  an  alternative 
domestic  radio  service,  providing  un- 
censored  news  and  commentary  to 
people  living  in  Soviet-bloc  countries. 

The  Soviet  response  to  UJB.  interna- 
tional  broadcasts  has  been  heavy  Jam- 
ming, all  designed  to  make  Western 
broadcasts  unintelligible. 

Such  Jamming  violates  at  least  four 
intemational  agreements,  including 
article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  which  states  that 
all  have  the  right  to  se^  receive,  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers. 
It  is  in  contravention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Conven- 
tion, which  forbids  harmful  interfer- 
ence to  radio  services  of  communica- 
tions of  other  members. 

Jamming  is  a  human  rights  issue. 
The  control  and  obstruction  of  ideas 
and  information  is  probably  the  most 
effective  of  the  totalitarian  methods 
of  repression.  Jamming  is  also  an 
international  seciirity  issue.  By  Jam- 
ming competing  sources  of  informa- 
tion, national  leaders  facilitiate  their 
ability  to  manipulate  their  citizens 
into  supporting  actions  that  they  oth- 
erwise might  not  take  if  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  truth. 

In  accordance  with  international 
law,  the  United  States  has  never 
jammed  Radio  Moscow  or  other  like 
entities.  However,  as  recently  as  No- 
vember 1982,  the  Soviet  bloc  attempt- 
ed to  secure  international  approval  of 
its  jamming  activities.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  International  Tele- 
communications Union  held  in  Nair- 
obi, Czechoslovakia  asked  delegates  to 
sanction  the  electronic  jamming  of 
international  radio  broadcasts  deemed 
dangerous  to  state  security,  but  with- 
drew its  proposal  following  threats  by 
Western  nations  to  disrupt  the  confer- 
ence. 

Fortunately,  jamming  is  never  com- 
pletely effective  despite  the  intensity 
of  the  effort.  Powerful  transmitters, 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions  and 
even  the  use  of  female  broadcasters 
whose  voices  more  easily  penetrate  the 
Jamming  screen  allow  Western  na- 
tions' message  of  freedc»n  and  hope  to 
reach  millions.  Nevertheless,  jamming 
is  a  very  significant  hindrance. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  appro- 
priately concerned  about  the  problem 
of  jamming,  (te  many  occasions,  and 
in  various  international  forums,  the 
United  States  has  denounced  Jam- 
ming- I  believe  it  both  appropriate  and 
necessary  that  the  Congress  state  its 
concern  about  this  important  foreign 
policy  issue. 

We  must  continue  to  use  every  avail- 
able means,  technical,  legal  and  diplo- 
matic, to  neutralize  Soviet  jammers.  A 
vast  and  hungry  audience  depends  on 
our  efforts. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION SS— RELATING  TO  MAR- 
TIAL LAW  IN  TAIWAN 


Mr.  FEUL  (for  htanMlf.  Mr. 
VT.  Mr.  OumTOii.  and  Mr.  Hast)  lub- 
mtttod  Um  f oDovtDC  eaneurrent  reso- 
lution, whidi  «••  refenpod  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relattona: 
8.0IMI.RM.38 

WheraM  IMS  BMrin  the  S4th  year  of  max- 
tial  law  OB  IWwan; 

WlMrae  The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  sUtes. 
"The  pnaanattai  and  enhancement  of  the 
human  rifhla  of  aU  the  people  on  Taiwan 
are  haeebv  raafflraed  ae  objeethree  of  the 
United  Statae": 

Whereea  aaartlal  law  on  Taiwan  denlea 
people  their  polltieal  righU  and  drfl  Uber- 
tiea.  thraiwh  aoeh  practloea  aa  the  Impriaon- 
ment  of  leciriatota.  the  ceneotahlp  of  the 
pteai  and  the  detention  of  dtlaena  for  poUti- 

Whereaa  there  are  alio  weleome  trendi  on 
Taiwan,  ineladliw  the  releaae  of  lonc-tenn 
IMleooera.  tncrraenl  political  repre- 
«f  all  the  people  on  Taiwan,  and 
I  for  more  open  electlone: 

I  more  tree  and  open  Taiwan 
with  fun  reipeet  for  human  rights  would 
have  an  even  eUomer  datm  to  the  moral 
■upport  of  the  American  people: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

JteaoieodL  tkmt  U  U  the  tente  of  the  SenaU 
Ithe  BOMM  9f  Aepmentetf  Mt  eoneurring/ 
That  the  authoritlee  on  Taiwan  should  oon- 
ttauie  drmorratlr  progrem  and  end  martial 
law  in  order  to  estaMleh  a  more  democratic, 
free  and  open  system  that  wiD  gurarantee 
and  protect  the  rights  of  aU  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  FELL  Mr.  Preaident.  today 
niarks  the  34th  annlverBary  of  martial 
law  on  Taiwan.  On  behalf  of  Senators 
KmnsT.  CBAmTOH.  Haiit.  and 
myaeif,  I  wiah  to  introduce  a  concur- 
rent reaidutlon  exiveasinc  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  oonoeming  martial  law  on 
Taiwan.  It  Indicates  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Reswesentatives  believe 
"that  the  autholties  on  Taiwan 
should  omtlnue  democratic  progress 
and  end  martial  law  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  more  democratic  free  and  open 
system  that  wiU  guarantee  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  on  Taiwan." 

Fmt  the  native  Taiwanese  some  16 
mOUon  strong— martial  law  cmtinues 
to  frustrate  their  quest  for  a  free  soci- 
ety. The  malnlander  Chinese  perpet- 
uate th^  martial  law  omtrol  over  the 
Taiwanese  by  denying  press  freedoms. 
r-mmtmnriitf  the  mail  and  severely  re- 
stricting freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  other  political  activities.  The  au- 
tholties'  preoocupati<m  with  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  a  broad  definition 
of  subversive  acttviUes  combine  to  con- 
strain political  oppositkm  and  dissent, 
and  encourage  a  tmdency  for  the  se- 
curity apparatus  to  abuse  its  power. 
For  too  long,  the  Government  has.  by 
its  actions,  impeded  respect  for  human 
rights  and  the  growth  of  a  democratic 
system  on  Taiwan. 

Last  year,  I  urged  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan  to  malw  a  start  at  real  reform. 
My  reoommendatlonB  called  for  the 
tanmedate  establishment  of  a  clearly 


defined  timetable  for  change  that  in- 
cluded: 

First,  an  end  to  martial  law; 

Second.  proviai<m  for  the  wganlia- 
tion  of  new  political  parties; 

Third,  freedom  of  the  iHress;  and 

Fourth,  a  plan  for  including  a  fair 
representation  of  Taiwanese  in  all  na- 
tlMial  level  government  offices. 

Such  a  program  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  human  rights  ocmditlixis  on 
Taiwan  and  begin  the  process  of  open- 
ing up  the  political  process  to  all  of 
the  Taiwanese  people.  Happily,  some 
officials  on  the  island  heard  my  plea 
and  have  begun  to  discuss  reform 
along  the  lines  I  suggested.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  have  seen  little  ctmcrete  re- 
sults so  far.  Consequently.  I  renew  my 
call  for  reform  today,  hoping  that  the 
Government  moves  from  talking  about 
the  need  for  change  to  an  action  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  real  freedtnn  to 
the  people  on  Taiwan. 

Deqtite  my  longstanding  concerns 
for  human  rights  on  Taiwan  and  my 
criticisms  of  Government  abuses 
there.  I  was  shodwd  and  saddened  by 
recent  reports  that  Taiwanese  opposed 
to  the  regime  had  resorted  to  violence 
and  terrorist  acts  to  denuHUitrate  their 
opposition.  I  cannot  condone  such  ac- 
tivities. Violezice  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  Taiwan.  Taiwanese 
must  continue  to  woi^  within  the 
system  to  bring  about  change.  Such  a 
democratic  revolution  requires  pa- 
tience, sacrifice,  and  hard  work.  Re- 
sults sometimes  come  slowly.  But.  in 
the  end.  I  am  confident  that  the  Tai- 
wanese can  achieve  their  goals  peace- 
fully. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  main- 
landers  used  brutal  force  to  consoli- 
date their  grip  on  power.  Today,  most 
members  of  the  ruling  KMT  puty  are 
Taiwanese  and  the  native-born  domi- 
nate local  and  state  elections.  Tomor- 
row, a  way  can  be  found,  mark  my 
words,  for  Taiwanese  and  mainlanders 
to  live  together  In  a  more  open  and 
free  political  system. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pnx.  in  introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution ezpresdng  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  authorities  on  Taiwan 
should  continue  democratic  progress 
and  end  martial  law  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  more  democratic,  free,  and  open 
system  that  will  guarantee  and  protect 
the  rights  of  aU  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

May  20  marks  another  bleak  anni- 
versary for  the  people  of  Taiwan.  An 
entire  generation  has  passed  since  the 
ruUng  Kuomintang  Party  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  in  1M9  and  im- 
posed martial  law  on  the  island.  The 
time  has  come  to  end  this  permanent 
state  of  selge  against  human  rights. 
Thirty-four  years  of  martial  law  is 
enough.  What  possible  Justification 
can  there  be  for  maintaining  martial 
law  in  such  a  land?  There  Is  no  serious 
threat  of  military  invasion  from  the 


mainland.  The  repressive  measures  as- 
sociated with  martial  law  are  anathe- 
ma to  democratic  government.  They 
are  a  vlolatlcm  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  They  weaken  Taiwan's  ability 
to  meet  the  challenges  it  faces,  by  sup- 
rrrsslnff  legitimate  debate  and  exclud- 
ing dtiiens  from  partleipati<xi  in  the 
political  process.  And  they  undermine 
Taiwan's  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

UJ3.  ties  with  the  people  of  Taiwan 
are  based  on  a  clear  American  commit- 
ment to  their  security  and  well-being. 
I  am  proud  of  my  role  in  the  Senate  as 
a  princUial  sponsor  of  the  Taiwan  Se- 
curity Resolution  of  1979.  now  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  In  that  resolu- 
tion. Congress  reassured  the  people  of 
Taiwan  about  our  concern  for  their  se- 
curity and  proqwrlty  and  for  lasting 
peace  in  the  area. 

But  the  close  ties  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  on  Taiwan  include  a  clear  com- 
mitment to  human  rights.  Political  re- 
pression on  Taiwan  blights  our  mutual 
interests  and  friendships.  Only  a 
decent  respect  for  individual  liberty  on 
Taiwan  can  guarantee  the  future  of 
the  island  and  continued  close  rela- 
tions between  our  peoples.  Only  an 
end  to  martial  law  can  insure  that  civil 
rights  and  liberties  on  Taiwan  wlU  be 
safeguarded. 

Deqjlte  official  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, basic  liberties  are  stiU  denied  on 
Taiwan  today.  Restrictions  remain  on 
press  and  political  freedom.  Political 
and  religious  leaders  are  subjected  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  Military  tri- 
bunals mete  out  Justice  to  civilian  de- 
fendents. 

Legislative  and  religious  leaders— in- 
cluding Assemblyman  Lin  and  Rever- 
end Kao,  the  courageous  leader  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Taiwan- 
remain  imprisoned.  There  still  have 
been  no  satisfactory  explanations  for 
the  death  of  Prof.  Chen  Wen-Cheng 
and  the  killings  of  Mr.  Lin's  mother 
and  daughters. 

But  in  deploring  continued  human 
rights  shortcomings  on  Taiwan.  I  want 
to  make  three  very  important  addi- 
tional points: 

nist,  we  are  in  no  way  singling  out 
Taiwan  for  unique  criticism.  Abritrary 
arrest  and  persecution  of  individuals 
for  their  beliefs  casts  a  shadow  over 
any  country  where  these  practices 
occur.  I  am  committed  to  speaking  out 
agi^ost  such  abuses  wherever  they^ 
exist,  whether  in  Poland,  or  El  Salva- 
dor, on  Taiwan  or  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Second,  we  recognize  that  progress 
has  been  made  on  Taiwan.  A  number 
of  long-term  political  prisoners  has 
been  released;  the  proportion  of  native 
Taiwanese  serving  as  local  officials  has 
increased:  fair  local  elections  have 
taken  place  and  further  legislative 
elections  are  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
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this  year.  restricti<ms  have  bem  re- 
duced on  freedmn  of  speeA  and 
dation.  Btit  these  steps  do  not 
the    urgency    of    ending 
human  rights. 

Third.  I  ccmdemn  the  recent  bomb- 
ings in  Taipei  attributed  to  opponents 
of  the  regime.  Thoe  is  no  Justifleation 
for  resortuig  to  vlolenoe  and  destnie- 
ticm.  The  goal  of  democracy  for 
Taiwan  cannot  be  won  by  tactics  that 
rely  on  the  bomb  or  the  bullet 

I  therefore  renew  my  call  today  tm 
the  leadership  of  Taiwan  to  take 
action  now  to  release  remaining  politi- 
cal and  rdlgious  prisonen;  to  guaran- 
tee basic  human  rights  for  all.  to  lift 
the  censorship,  and  to  end  the  repres- 
sive reign  of  martial  law.« 
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^     AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
TEAR  1984 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDBOatT  NO.  1285 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WncKXR.  Mr.  CHiinB.  Mr.  SranoBD. 
Mr.  BCathias,  and  Mr.  Batwikld)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Ccm.  Res.  27)  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Govimment  tar  thie  fiscal  year 
1983  and  Setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  and  1986. 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 
"That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  residutlon  on 
the  budget  tar  fiscal  year  IMS  is  hereby  re- 
vised and  replaced  the  fiist  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  is 
hereby  established,  and  the  appropriate 
budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1966  are  hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate oor  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1. 1982.  October  1. 1968.  October  1. 
1984.  and  October  1. 1965: 

"(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  I603JS5.000.000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $67UOO.OOO,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $743,076,600,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  •835.966.000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  an  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  +$135,000,000. 
+$9,600,000,000. 
+$13,675,666,000. 
+$51,000,000,000. 
for  Federal   Insurance 
Contributiens  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1963:  $35  J66.000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,766,660,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,666,600,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and   the   amounts  for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 


"Fiscal  year  1964: 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 
"Fiscal  year  1966: 

and   the   Amounts 


nues  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-21  for  old 
age.  Mwnfvon.  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenoea  are  as  follows: 

"Flseal  year  1963:  $148,500,000,000. 

"Ftacal  year  1664:  $166,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1965:  $187,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1966:  $604,400,000,000. 

"(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  auttMrity  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1963:  $675,935,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1964:  $814,689,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1966:  $666^74.000.000. 

"Fiscal  year  1966:  $1,050,209,000,000. 

"<3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1663:  $667,325,000,000. 

"Ftacal  year  1964:  $849,699,000,000. 

"Ftaal  year  1965:  $610,774,000,000. 

"FkKal  year  1966:  $965,999,000,000. 

"(4)  The  amounts  of  the  defidts  in  the 
budget  which  are  api»opriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

"Ftacal  year  1063:  $204,000,000,000. 

"Ftacal  year  1964:  $178,599,000,000. 

"Ftacal  year  1965:  $167,699,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1066:  $130,099,000,000. 

"(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

"Ftacal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1964:  $1,666,399,000,000. 

"Ftacal  year  1985:  $1,824,798,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,012,497,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1963:  $93,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $222,499,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $218,390,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1966:  $187,690,000,000. 

"(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al Gicdit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1982,  October  1.  1983. 
October  1.  1984.  and  October  1,  1985,  are  as 
follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,300,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$46,760,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$244,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $214,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$270,650,000,000. 


"(B)  Outlays,  $241,666,600,000. 
"(C)  New  dhvct  loan  obUcatlons,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunltments, 
$0. 
"Ftacal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$300,950,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $269,656,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$333,666,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $299,850,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
"Ftacal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$24,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $11,500,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct     loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 
"Ftacal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority 

$18,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $12,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New     direct      loan     obligations, 
$11,200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$16,500,000,000. 

"(B)  OuUays,  $12,800,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan     obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$15,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New     direct     loan      obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

"(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Teclmol- 
ogy  (250): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

"(C)     New      direct     loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

-Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

"(C)      New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

"(B)  OuUays.  $8,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(4)  Energy  (270): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
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*'<0     New     direct     loan     obllffttone. 
$13.1Mi^lM.O0O. 
"(D)  New  loan  guanntee  mmmltmenU. 


"tA)  new  bodiet  autbortty.  $3.WM>.0M.000. 
"(B)  OoUaya.  M.100.000.000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obllgatloro. 
$19,909,100,009. 
"(D)  N«w  loan  guarantee  ooramltmenta. 


"Vtaal  year  1995: 

"(A)  N«w  bwket  authority.  93.000.000.000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $9,999,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan      obllcatlons. 
$1099.990.990. 
"(D>  New  loan  guarantee  conunitmenta. 

$0. 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlayi.  $3,700,000,000 

"(C)     New     direct     loan      obUgattons. 
$14,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltments. 
$0. 

"(5)  Natural  Reaourcee  and  Environment 
(300): 

"Placal  year  1993: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$13,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $13J0O.O0O.0OO 

"(C)     New     direct     loan     obllgatlona. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  coDunitmenta. 
$9. 

"Vtaal  year  1904: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

$13,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000 

"(C)     New     direct      loan     obllgaUons. 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Vlacal  year  1995: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$13,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outiikys.  $13,900,000,000 

"(C)     New     direct     loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1996: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

$13,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000 

"(C)     New     direct     loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(9)  Agriculture  (350): 

"Fiscal  year  1963: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

$34,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000 

"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$19,990,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1994: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$11,990,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$1X100.000.000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  cmnmitments. 
$3J00.000.00O. 

"Ftacal  year  1965: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$14,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct      loan     obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3,900,000,000. 


"Fiscal  year  1999: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$13,390,000,000. 

"(B)  Oitlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3J0O.00O.O0O. 

"(7)  Oommeree  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
"Fiscal  year  1963: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $3,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New     direct      loan     obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$49,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1994: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

"(C>     New     direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$6,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1095: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$49,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1996: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.-$300.000.000. 

"(C)     New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 
"(9)  TransportaUon  (400): 

"Fiscal  year  1993: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$36,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $33,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$37,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $35,900,000,000. 

"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$38,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $36,900,000,000. 

"(C>     New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1996: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$39,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $37,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  Loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ccnnmitments. 
$500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  suthorlty.  $6,600,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 
"(C)      New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 


"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"FIseal  year  1995: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"FIseal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

"(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$38,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000.  ^ 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitment^ 
$6,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1084: 

"(A)^         New  budget  auth<Hlty, 

$31,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $37,350,000,000. 

"(C^  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7oo.ooo,ooa 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$38,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $38,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$38,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $38,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,000,000,000. 

"(11)  Health  (550): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$35,335,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $39,835,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$47,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$33,749,000,000. 

"(B)  OutUys.  $33,749,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons, 
$39,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$35,734,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $35,334,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$38,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$37,849,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $37,349,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons, 
$38,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"(13)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
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"Fiscal  year  1983:  _ 

"(A)         New         budget         autbortty. 
$48,100,000,900. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $53,100,000,990. 
"(C)  New  tfreet  loan  ohHgrtfcCT,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  eonmiltments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  ye9r  1994:  _ 

"(A)         Hew         budget         authority, 
$61,499,099,109. 
"(B)  Outttys,  $69,300.0004100. 
"(C)  New  Olrect  loan  obUfattaos.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  yew  1989:  ^_ 

"(A)         New         budget         authority, 
$69,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $68,300,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  oblltaHnna,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  eommltments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1996: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$79.100.000JNW. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $75,600,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(13)  Income  Security  (900): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$181,700,009,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  Nei»  loan  guarantee  oommltments, 
$14,600,000^000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$135,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outhiys.  $104,000,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligatitms, 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  Ne«  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000^000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$137,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $105,400,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$16,500,00a000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$131,300,000,000. 
"(B)  OuUays.  $108,500,000,000. 
"(C)     Ntew     direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$18,100,000,000. 
"(14)  Sodal  Security  (650): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$184,100,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$174,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $176,400,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 
$194,900,090,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $187,300,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  bUigations.  $0. 
"(D)  N«w  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 


"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$811,300,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $199,700,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ccmunitments. 
$0. 
"(19)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
"Fiscal  year  1083: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$85JOO,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 
"(C)      New     direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)'  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$85,700,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $35,600,000,000. 
"(C)     New      direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,990,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$86,790,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 
"(C)      New     direct     loan      obligaUons. 
$900,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$87,800,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $36,600,000,000. 
"(C)     New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$18,500,000,000. 
"(16)  AdministraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
^  "Fiscal  year  1983: 
"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  giuuimtee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(17)  General  (government  (800): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 
"(B)  OuUays.  $5,700,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 
"(B)  OuUays.  $5,800,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 


"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 

"(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
"(C)     New     direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 
"(C)      New     direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 
"(C)      New     direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 
"(C)      New     direct     loan     obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$87,600,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$95,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $95,900,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$104,200,000,000. 
"(B)  (jutlays,  $104,200,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$107,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $107,000,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(20)  AUowances  (920): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $600,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  i 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 
"(B)  OuUays.  $2,000,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 
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"tA)  New  twIiBt  MiUMrity.  $3  JOO.000.000. 

"(B)  OattVB.  IS.4M.000.000. 

"<C)  Ww  direct  lom  obUffthnM.  $0. 

"(D)  Mew  loan  guarantee  ooaunitinenU. 
10. 

"(SI)  Undtatributed  Ofltettinc  ReoeipU 
(Mtk 

"UmbI  year  1M3: 

"(A)         Mew  budget  authority. 

-$1S.OOO.«M.OOO. 

"(B)  Ootlaja.  -$ia.O0O.00O.00O. 

"(C)  New  dizeet  loan  oUlgations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  camraltments, 
<0. 

"FlKal  year  19M: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

-$18,100,000,000. 

"(B)OatlayB.  -$18,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgationa.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  comraitments. 
$0. 

"Ptacal  year  1006: 

"(A)         New         budget         authority. 

•HB)  Ontlayi.  -$19,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oomraitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1900: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority, 

-$3SJMWlOOO.OOO. 

"(B)  Ontlaya.  -$39,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitmenta. 
It. 

"BaOtMKILUTIOII 

"Sk.  i.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  «.  1983. 
the  Senate  ooounittees  named  in  subsec- 
tioiH  (b)  through  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
subonit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  not 
later  than  June  6.  1983,  the  House  oommit- 
tees  named  in  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of 
this  sectkm  shall  submit  their  recommenda- 
tlons  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
BudgeC  After  receivtaig  those  recommenda- 
UooB.  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  recmidlia- 
tioo  bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

"smATS  coMmmn 

"(b)  The  Senate  C^ommlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrttim.  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  (A)  to  require  reductions  In 
appropriatioas  for  programs  authorised  by 
that  ffommittee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cXaxC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
suffldent  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,343,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,343,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  $1  J33.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1^33.000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $1,337,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1437.000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  repOTt  changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
rtsdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 
speiMiliig  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $858,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
8X034.000.000  in  flscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1906. 

"(3)  The  Senate  Coounlttee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
rlsdictloB  of  that  committee  suffldent  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $9.000,(N)0.000  in 


flscal  year  1984:  $13,000,000,000  In  flscal 
year  19«»:  and  $51,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  tnidget  authority  by 
$358,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $358,000,000  and  outlays  by  $634,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $388,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdUction  of  that  committee  to  re- 
quire reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  coounittee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUowK  $139,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $387,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1984:  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1985:  and  $644,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdictimi  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cH3KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $336,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $137,000,000  and  outlays  by  $138,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $141,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$140,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"HOUSE  COIOIITTSXS 

"(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Jur- 
isdication  of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX3XC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1,343,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
$1,333,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $1,337,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,337,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(h>  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee wtiich  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $3S8.000.(XX>  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 


"(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdletlon  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductiMis  in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $565,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $644,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  In  outlajrs  In  flacal  year  1986. 

"(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  ^Tending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $336,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $139,000,000  and  outlays  by  $138,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $141,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$140,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(IX 1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3,077,000,000  in  flacal 
year  1986. 

"(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  incresse  revenues  as  follows: 
$9,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$13,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$51,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"MISCILLAiraOCS  PKOVISIOHS 

"Sac.  3.  It  shaU  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

"(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

"(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

"Sac.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
ttirough  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  the  on-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $37,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $39,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  off-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$17,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$18,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $94,500,000,000  In  flacal  year  1984. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origiiwtion  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transaction  of  Federal 
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"8k.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  itat^ 
ment  aooampanylng  the  confannoe  report 
on  this  reaohitloo  ahaU  tntitada  an  estinatad 
iiTlfiT**"'!  baaed  upon  tbe  fbat  aeetton  of 
this  rastritttkm  as  reoommsndsd  tan  such  eoo- 
f erenoe  r«port.  of  the  appropriate  levds  of 
total  new!  tfrect  loan  oWlgatlwis  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commlfanti  for  tiaeal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1884.  aiMOc  each  eom- 
mittee  of  Uw  Houae  of  RifMWintsHw  and 
the  Bmatr  whirh  has  Juriadietlon  over  bills 
and  reaolitlona  provldtDC  aH^  new  obUgar 
tions  and  oommttments. 

"(b)  As  9000  as  practicable  after  the  Con- 
ference Report  OD  this  reaolatlaa  Is  agreed 
to,  every  committee  of  eadi  House,  after 
consulting  with  tbe  mTT—*****  or  commit- 
tees of  thfe  other  Houae  to  wbldi  all  or  part 
of  the  alldcation  haa  been  made.  abaU  subdi- 
vide amoQg  lU  subooouBtttaaa  the  alfciration 
of  new  direct  loan  obH«attnna  and  new  loan 
guarantea  commitments  for  flseal  year  196$ 
and  fisnl  year  1064.  aUoeated  to  It  In  the 
Joint  ezpisnatory  stateaaent  accampanytaag 
the  oonfefenoe  report  on  thia  reablutlaii. 

"Sac.  6.^  It  Is  the  senae  of  tbe  Coogresa 
that  tbe  budgeU  of  Paderal  agendea  Initiat- 
ing Fedefal  Finandnc  Bank  purdiaaes  of 
certlflcatas  of  beneficial  ownerablp  and 
orlginattoos  of  guaranteed  loana  should  in- 
dude  the  budget  autboctty  and  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  transaetkna.  Tbe  Coogreas 
recommends  that  the  commlttw  with  Jurla- 
diction  over  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  consider  expedttloaaly  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  the  budgetary  Impact  of 
such  Federal  Financing  Bank  tranaaftlons 
be  Indudtd  In  the  budgets  of  tbe  Initiating 
agendea  beginning  with  tbe  flacal  year  1966 
budget". 


DOMENICI  AMENDBCENT  NO.  1286 

Mr.  DOBfKNICI  propoaed  an  amendment 
to  the  ccdcurrent  rescdution  (8.  Con.  Res. 
37),  supra;  as  followr 

Strike  aU  after  the  resohrtaag  dauae  and 
insert  in  Beu  thereof. 

That  the  C^ongress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  ^ut  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  Is  hereby  re- 
vised and  replaced,  tbe  flrst  ooneurrent  res- 
olution OS  the  budget  for  flaeal  year  1964  is 
establishad,  and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1966  is  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1983,  October  1.  1963.  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 19M: 

(1)  TIM  recommended  levels  of  Fedoal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $803,336,000,000. 

Fiscal  yiear  1964:  $658j00.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $739^75.000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenuea    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  siear  1983:  -h  $135,000,000. 

Flacal  ilear  1964:  -»- $3,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  itear  1965:  +$8,375,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for  Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenuea  for  hospital  In- 
surance Within  the  recommended  levds  of 
Federal  nvenuea  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  sfear  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  iieai  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,300,000,000. 
and  the  amoimts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 


nues pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  98-31  for  old 
ace.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
wltbln  tbe  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Flaeal  year  1963:  $146,600,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1964:  $186,600,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1965:  $187,700,000,000. 

(8)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  $876,435,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1964:  $918,849,000,000. 

Flseal  year  1966:  $990,834,000,000. 

(3)  Tbe  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Flaeal  year  1963:  $807,335,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $651  J09.000AW. 
Flacal  year  1966:  $916,934,000,000. 

(4)  Tbe  amounts  of  tbe  defidts  in  the 
budget  artildi  are  appropriate  in  tbe  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Flaeal  year  1963:  $304,000,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  1964:  $193,999,000,000. 

Ftacal  year  1966:  $186,049,000,000. 

(6)  The  approiHiate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Flseal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,630,799,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,857,548,000,000. 
and  tbe  amounts  by  which  the  ten^iorary 
statutwy  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $336,899,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $336,749,000,000. 

(8)  Tbe  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1982,  October  1, 1983,  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1984.  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$66,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Flseal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
dedares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  for  each 
major  functiimal  category  are: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 
Flseal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$344,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $314,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$374,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $343,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$303,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $272,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  ommiltments, 
$9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10400.000.000 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13300,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Sdenoe.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 
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(D)  Mew  loaii  tnanntee  eamnltmenU. 


(A)  MM  budirt  anUiortty.  $11.M».000.000. 

(B)  OuUvrs.  $11.4«>.OM.0OO. 

<C)      Mnr      direct      loan      obliiaUons. 
$lS.109iOOS,Mt. 
(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltments. 


<A)  New  bodiet  airtbortty.  $14,000,000,000. 
(B>  OuUayi.  $1X900.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      otoUgatloas. 
$11.TOOJOO.OOO. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  eoounitmente. 


(7) 


and  Houainc  Credit  (370): 
IMS: 

(A)  New  bo^et  aiittaarttjr.  $5^00.000.000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatkma. 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  eoounitmentB. 

FlKalyearUM: 

(A)  New  budget  anUaoritir.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlajra.  $1  JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 

Vlaeal  year  IttS: 

(A)  New  budset  autbority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$0,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$4«.T0e.0O0.00O. 

(S)  Tnuportatlan  (400): 
Plaeal  year  1003: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $33,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 


(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 


Fkcal  year  1905: 

(A)  New  budget  autbority.  $3S.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30JOO.OOO.0OO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 


(9)'  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  cmnmitmente, 
$500,000,000. 

Ftoealyear  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
ISdBJIOOOOO 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  autbority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1JOO,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments. 


Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,660,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Flaeal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct 


(10)   Education.   Training.   Xmployment. 
and  Social  Services  (500): 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
FlMal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,335,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,635,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3iM,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,749,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,749,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$39,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,734,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,334,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 

$ai.(MW,ooo. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(13)  Medlnl  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $61,400,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $60JOO,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $66,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$131,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  gxiarantee  commitmenta, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$125,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,000,000,000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$127,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $105,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000.  • 


(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$164,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  bud6et  authority. 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUajni,  $176,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oMIoatlona.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Ftacalyear  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlajm,  $167,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Beneflto  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

( 16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUigatlons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giuuantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C>      New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 
(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 
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(C)  NOW      direct      loon      obUgationa, 

$3iw,060,0#0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  eonmltments,  $0. 

ytanal  V^^r  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUiiys,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,060. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oonmltments,  $0. 
(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 

Fiscal  y«ar  1063: 

(A)  New  liudget  authartty.  $67,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $87,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obMgathina.  $0. 

(D)  Newt  loan  guarantee  oonmltments,  $0. 
Fiscal  yoar  1964: 

(A)  New  ibudget  authority,  $66,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $96,500,0004MW. 

(C)  New  idlrect  loan  obllpatlons.  $0. 

(D)  Near  >oan  guarantee  oonmltments.  $0. 
Fiscal  yoar  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$106.100,0$0,000. 

(B)  OuUMm,  $106.100,0664WO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obMgatlnns,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(30)  ADcfwanoes  (930): 
Fiscal  y^  1983: 

(A)  New^budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUbys.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oMIgatlnns.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oonnltments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outkiys,  $600,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  y4ar  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outhys,  $3,000,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oonmltments.  $0. 

(31)  undistributed  Offsetting  Reoeipto 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  autbmlty, 
-$18.000,#00.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  Newi  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  Nei»  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  y«ar  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$17,900,600,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,900JXN>,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,700JMO,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obMgaMnns.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

UOOaCIUATIOK 

Sac.  X  (a)  Not  later  than  July  6, 1963,  the 
Senate  ootamittees  named  In  subsections  (b) 
through  <f)  of  this  seetian  shall  subnlt 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
July  6,  1|63.  the  House  oommlttees  named 
In  subsectimis  (g)  through  a)  of  this  seetlon 
shall  submit  their  irmmmwMiatiftfw  to  the 
House  Conmlttee  on  the  Budget  After  re- 
ceiving those  rerommendattons.  the  Com- 
mittees Ob  the  Budget  shaD  rqwrt  to  the 
House  and  Soiate  a  reooodllatlan  bill  at 
resoluUon  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendalUons  without  any  substanUve  revi- 
sion. 

SKRATi  omaomB 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
NutriUon,  and  Forestry  shaD  rqxMt  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurladletion  of  that  oom- 
mlttee,  (A)  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 


priations for  programs  authorised  by  that 
Mwrnittj^  SO  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which  provide 
^ffT^jWug  authority  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cK3XC)  of  Public  Law  03-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
61,a4S4MI04W0  in  budget  authority  and 
$ljtt,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1964: 
and  $1^33.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,8SSAM),000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  wiUiln  the  Ju- 
ifsdlctlaa  ot  that  committee  whldi  inovide 
^^-xMnt  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401<eK3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1964;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$3,034,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  rqtHKt  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
rMHetlon  of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
cicasci  revenues  ss  follows:  6X600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  $5,700,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1965. 

(d)  Hie  Senate  Committee  on  Govem- 
mental  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  v>en(Ung  authority  as  defined 
in  sectimi  401(cK2XC)  of  Public  Law  03-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$356,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $366,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(e)  The  Senate  Ccmunittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdlctlCHi  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $130,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1964:  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

(f )  The  Senate  (Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
sectkm  401(cK3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$336,000,000  and  outlays  by  $326,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $139,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$138,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1085. 

HOnSB  COIOIITTSBS 

(g)  The  House  Cmnmlttee  on  Agriculture 
sluaD  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriaUons  for  programs 
authoriaed  by  that  ommiittee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,343,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1,333,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,33X000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1084;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(1)  The  House  (^>mmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvfl  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  JurisdicUon  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 


fined in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $358,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1964;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $366,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(J)  Tlie  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
nen  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriaUons  tot  ptogtmatM  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1065. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdicU<m  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secU<»i  401(cX2XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$228,000,000  and  outlays  by  $336,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $139,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$136,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(1X1)  The  House  Committee  <m  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee  which 
provide  qjending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  snd 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 
$5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

DinCIT  RKDUCnON  PATH 

Sbc.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
f luther  deficit  reducUon  acUons  wiU  be  nec- 
essary in  fiscal  years  1986-68  in  order  to 
insure  a  long-lasting  economic  recovery. 
While  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another, 
the  Congress  recognizes  that  the  President 
has  recommended  fiscal  years  1086-86  reve- 
nue increases  and  spending  restraint  that 
would  yield  a  predictable  path  of  declining 
deficits.  The  Congress  endorses  actions  of 
this  magnitude  if  the  deficits  exceed  2.5  per 
centum  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
NaUon.  The  President  estimates  that  such 
acUons  would  yield  deficits  in  the  range  of 
$144,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$136,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$102,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
Ctmgress  further  recognizes  that  if  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  approximates  the  typical 
post- World  War  n  economic  recovery,  defi- 
cits will  be  more  on  the  order  of 
$110,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$90,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$60,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Con- 
gress realizes  the  extreme  uncertainty  in- 
volved in  any  out-year  forecasts  of  the  econ- 
omy and  that  deficit,  imonployment,  and 
inflaUon  predlcUons  three  years  hence  may 
be  wrong.  In  light  of  these  uncertainUes, 
the  Congress  believes  it  unwise  to  take  ac- 
Uons now  that  may  exacerbate  economic 
problems  in  the  future. 

mscnuuiBOUs  provisioms 

Sac.  4.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 
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(2)  new  urirty**'^  authority  dMcrtbed  In 
MCttaa  MKcXlXC)  ot  the  Budget  Act  flnt 
effective  In  fleeal  jrcv  1M4. 
within  the  Jurtodlctton  of  any  of  iti  commlt- 
teei  untaM  and  untfl  Mch  commlttwt  taakm 
the  ellwatliitif  or  nibdlTWane  required  by 
■eetloB  MKb)  of  the  Bodset  Aet.  In  oonnec- 
tkn  with  the  moat  recently  acieed  to  con- 
eurreirt  reeoiutloB  on  the  budget. 

SK.  5.  It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Oongreai  that 
the  PTMMent  and  the  Ooncreaa.  through 
the  aMtavrlattaM  proceaa.  ahould  limit  the 
'  dlieet  loan  obUgatlona  of  the 
to  an  amount  not  to 
$S7JMi000.«W  In  flacal  year  1M3 
and  $3t J00.00«.00e  In  flacal  year  1M4:  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obllgatkine  to  an 
amount  not  to  ezeeed  $lT.aM.000.000  in 
fteal  year  IMS  and  $lMOO.0Oe.0OO  in  flacal 
year  1M4:  and  new  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menta  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
IM.MIO.0M.OM  in  flacal  year  IMS  and 
M4.M0.OOMM  In  flacal  year  IMC  It  is  fur- 
ther the  aene  of  the  Coagreai  that  the 
Prealdtnt  and  the  Oongrea  ahould  limit 
total  Federal  ytnandng  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loaoa  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agendea  to  •IS.MO.OM.MO  in  flacal  year 
IMS  and  tl7.SM.0M.0M  in  flKal  year  lOM. 
and  Federal  Ftnanring  Bank  purchaaea  of 
eertlflcatca  of  beneficial  ownerahip  from 
PMeral  agendea  to  $11.M0.0M.0M  in  fiacal 
year  lOM  and  $1SJM.0M.0M  in  flKal  year 
1964.  It  la  further  the  aenae  of  the  Congreat 
that  direct  borrowing  trannctions  of  Feder- 
al agendea  ahould  be.  to  the  maximnm 
extent  poadble.  reatrlcted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sac  6.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  thia  reaoiutlon  shaQ  indude  an  eatimated 
allocation,  baaed  upon  the  flrat  aection  of 
thia  reaoiutlon  as  reooaunended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligi^ions  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
IMS  and  flacal  year  1M4.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Houae  of  Representativea  and 
the  Senate  which  has  JurisdicUim  over  bills 
and  reaolutiona  providng  such  new  obUga- 
tlona and  coaunitments. 

(b)  As  aoon  aa  practicable  after  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  reaoiutlon  is  agreed  to, 
every  committee  of  each  House,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  committee  or  committees  of 
the  other  Houae  to  which  all  or  part  of  the 
allocation  has  been  made,  shall  subdivide 
among  its  subcommittees  the  allocation  of 
new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year  IMS 
and  flscal  year  lOM.  allocated  to  it  in  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  conference  report  on  this  resolution. 

Sac.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congrem  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchaaea  of  oertif - 
icatea  of  beneficial  owneiahip  and  origina- 
tiona  of  guaranteed  loans  should  indude  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  tranaactiona.  The  Congress  recanmends 
that  the  committees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
considrr  expedltloualy  legialation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  induded  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  IMS  budget. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1287 

llr.  HltfJfB  propoacd  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  reeolutlon  (8.  Con.  Res.  37), 
supra:  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  language  propoaed  to  be  in- 
»Ttad.  insert  the  foUowlnr 
That  the  Oongreas  hereby  determlnea  and 
dedarea  that  the  concurrent  reaoiutlon  on 
the  budget  for  flacal  year  lt«  la  hereby  re- 
viaed.  the  first  concurrent  reaoiutlon  on  the 
budget  for  flacal  year  IM4  la  hereby  eatab- 
Ushed.  and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levela 
for  flacal  years  1M6  and  19M  are  hereby  aet 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  flacal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  IMS.  October  1.  IMS.  October  1. 
1M4.  and  October  1.  IMS: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenuea  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  IMS:  tMS.lM.OM,OM. 

Fiscal  year  1M4:  |«BS.OM.OM.OM. 

Ftocal  year  IMS:  $763.flM.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  IMO:  t8M.M0.0M.0M. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  aa  follows: 

Ftacal  year  lt«S:  -I1M.0M.0M. 

Ftaal  year  1M4:  -t-$a.6M.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  year  IMS:  -»-$8.7M.0M.0M. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributlona  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levela  of 
Federal  revenuea  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  lOM:  $SS.MO.0M.0M. 

Flacal  year  1M4:  $S».7M.0M.0M. 

Flacal  year  19M:  $4OM.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  year  lOM:  •SO.MO.OM.OOO. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributlona  Act  revenuea  and  other  reve- 
nuea pursuant  to  Public  Law  M-21  for  old 
age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  19M:  tl4t.8M.0M.0M. 

Flacal  year  19M:  tl06.SM.0M.0M. 

Flacal  year  19M:  tlt7.7M.0M.0M. 

Fiacal  year  19M:  taO4.4M.0M.0M. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  autluHity  are  as  follows: 

Flacal  year  19M:  tSM.OlO.OM.OM. 
Flacal  year  1064:  t874.970.0M.0M. 
Fiacal  year  19M:  tM3.7M.0M.0W. 
Flacal  year  lOM:  tl.0OS.»M.0M.0OO. 
(S)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outbtys  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  lOM:  t769.740.0M.OM. 
Fiscal  year  1M4:  M13.140.0M.OM. 
Flacal  year  19U:  t67X74O.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  19M:  M33.3M.0M.0OO. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  defidts  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  f oUows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  tlM.040.0M.OM. 
Flacal  year  1964:  tlS8.140.0M.OM. 
Flacal  year  19W:  tl43.S40.0M.0M. 
Ftacal  year  19M:  tl33.3M.0M.0M. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Ftacal  year  lOM:  tl.383.9M.0W.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1984:  tl.S91.lM.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19W:  tl.7M.8M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M:  tl.979.0M.0M.0M. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increaaed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  lOM:  tM.7M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1964:  t307.aM.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  year  19W:  tl97.7M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M:  tlM.8M.0M.0M. 

(0)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1, 1M2.  October  1. 1963.  October 
1.  1964.  and  October  1.  196S.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t88.4M.0M.0W. 


(B>  New  loan  guarantee  commltmenta, 

Aa4JIMI0M0M 

Ftacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUona. 
t46.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commltmenta. 
t94.8M.000.OM. 

Fiscal  year  19W: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t46.lM.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t97.4M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t48.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
tl01.0M,0M.0M. 

(b)  The  CongreH  hereby  determines  and 
dedarea  the  appropriate  leveta  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
prtete  leveta  of  new  direct  loan  otdigatkms 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  19M  through  19M  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defenae  (OM): 

Flacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t34.60M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t314.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  tO. 
Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

t374.0M.0M.0M. 
(B>  Outlays.  t34S.0M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M- 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  M. 
Fiscal  year  19U: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t3M.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t373.6M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  M. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  M. 
Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t334.8M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tSM.OM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M- 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  M. 
(3)  International  Affairs  <1M): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t33.410.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl0.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgation*. 
tll.7M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t9.3M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl6.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tll.430.0M.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tll,3M.0M,0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
tl0.3M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl4.6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tll,S30.0M,0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tll.50O.0M,0M. 

(D>   New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
tl0.SM,0M.0M. 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl4.310.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUays.  tll.S30.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
tll,aM,OM,OM. 

(D)  New  loan  gtiarantee  commitments, 
tl0.3M,0M.0M. 

(3)  General  Sdence,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (3M): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t7,110,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t6.930,OM.OM. 


(C)     New     direct     loaa     oWUgatlona. 
^^ftft  000  000> 
(D>  N^  kitn  guarantee  oaaamltmenta.  M- 
Ftacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7,6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlay^  t7JM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgattona. 
tS7.0M,0M. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  oommltmenta,  M- 
Ftacal  year  19W: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  I7.6M.OM.0M. 

(B)  Outlay^  t7.6M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  diiwct  loan  obligationB.  M- 

(D)  New  lo«n  guarantee  eonmttmenta,  M. 
Ftacal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7 JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays  t7.8M.0M,0M. 

(C)  New  dbect  loan  oMIgatfcina.  M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltmenta.  M. 
(4)  teergy  (370): 

Flacal  year  lOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlay^  t4.140.0MjOOO. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tlS.lM,OM.OM. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltmenta. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.S10.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.6M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl3.9M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  kian  guarantee  commitments. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

Flacal  year  19U: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.340.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlay^  t3.61O,0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl4JM.0M,0M. 

(D)  New  Io«n  guarantee  oommltmenta.  M. 
Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t3JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays  t3.4M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl4.4M.0M.0M. 

<D)  New  lotn  guarantee  oommltmenta.  M. 
(8)  Natural  Reaouroes  and  Environment 
(3M): 
Ftacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tll.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlay^  tll.SSO.OM.OM. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tlM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  M. 
Ftacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl03M.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUayH  tll.3M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t27.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  lotn  guarantee  commitments.  M. 
Flacal  year  19W: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl0.9M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  tll.340.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t37.0M.0M. 

(D>  New  logn  guarantee  commltmenta.  M. 
Ftacal  year  lOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tll.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlaya.  tl0JM0.0M.0M. 

(C>      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t37.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  M- 
(6)  Agriculture  (3M): 

Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t31.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t31.6M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl8.6M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
tS.8M.0M.00*. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl0,440.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl0.3M.0M.0M. 
<C)      New      direct      loan      ot 

tl2.1M.0M.0M. 


(D>  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
tSJ00.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl3.6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlaya.  tll.070,OM.OM. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tll.7M.0MJ00. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
tSJM.OM.OM. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tll.8M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tll.7M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tiajMJMJM. 

(D)  Ifew  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
tSJMJM.OM. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t4.6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3.4M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
MJM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
t48.7M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5.310,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl.6M.0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t6.4M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan   giuuantee  commitments, 
t48.7M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5,850.0M,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  M- 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
MJM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
t48.7MJM.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SSO.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays,  -t330,0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t6JM.0M.0M. 

<D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
t46.7M.0M.0M. 

(8)  TtansportaUon  (4M): 
Ftacal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t24,120.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl9.8M.0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t3M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
tl.lM.0M.OM. 

Fiacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t24.930.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t23.310.0M,0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tlM.0M,0M. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
t6M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t2S,560,000.000. 

<B)  Outlays.  t24,210.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tlM.MO.OM. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
t4M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t26,280,0M,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t25,020.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tlM.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments. 
tSM.0M.0M. 

(9)  Commiuiity   and   Regional   Develop- 
moxt  <4M): 

Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7.470.0M.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7,110.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t3.lM.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
tSM.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1984: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.940.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.2M,0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tl.7M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  M.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  67  JM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tlJM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  M JM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  M  J40.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tlJM.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t4M.0M.0M. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (5M): 

Ftacal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t25.2M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t24.120.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tOM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
M.5M.0M.0M. 

nscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t27.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t24.3M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatiiHis. 
t7M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t6.6M.0M.0M. 

.     Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t24.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUays.  t24.6W.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t7M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t6.6M.0M.0M. 

Ftacal  year  lOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t24,7M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t24,6M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaticHis. 
t8M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
M.0M.0M.0M. 

(11)  Health  (SM): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t22.5M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t26,640,0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t47,0M,0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t2M,0M,0M. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t38.620,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  (28,620,000,0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t29.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t31.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t31.0M.0M.0M. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$28,000,0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
tSM.OM.OM. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t34.020.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t33.4M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t28.0M,0M. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
t3M,0M,0M. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t41.4M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t47.7M.0M,0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 
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(D>  N«w  lofto  guanntee  oommitmenU.  $0. 

(A)  New  budiet  MiUioritjr.  $55,360,000,000. 

<B)  OuUajn.  I64.STO.00O.O0O. 

<C)  Mew  diract  kMua  ol>U|mtk»s.  10. 

(O)  New  kMn  giarmntee  commitments.  50. 

Ftaol  yew  IMS:  

(A)  New  budcet  autbority.  $03,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outteyi.  $01,470,000,000. 

<C)  New  diieet  lean  obUcaUons.  $0. 
(D)  New  loan  tuanntee  commitments.  $0. 
Ftoeal  year  ItM: 

(A)  New  budtoet  authority.  $71,190,000,000. 
(B>  OuUayi.  $as.o4aooo.ooo. 
<C)  New  direct  loan  obliiatlons.  $0. 
(D)  Ntow  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(IS)  locooie  Security  (000): 
PlM»lyearl»«S: 

CA)  New  budget  authority. 

$100,530,000,000. 
<B>  OutlayB.  $M.150.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,000,000,000. 

FlMsl  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$113,310,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $03,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$1,000,000,000. 

<D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

FlKal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$114J60,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $»4.S60.000.000. 

<C)      New      direct      loan      obUgaUons. 
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loan      obligations. 


(D)  New   loan   guarantee  oonunitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 
Fma  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$113,360,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $97,740,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Ftaeal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  10. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $177,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $166,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitm«its.  $0. 
Flacal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$311,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Flacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,660,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3r050.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,130,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $23,040,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,670,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966:  _ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,030,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$13,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,680,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,590,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ccmmiltments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Flacal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,230,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,310,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,310,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,330,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Flacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,040,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,130,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,130,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flaeal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,230,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Flacal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,580,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,310,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiacal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,760,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiacal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,480,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,390,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,750,000,000. 
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direct      loan      obUgaUons. 
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(C)  New 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Flacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $95,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $95,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$103,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flacal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$104,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (930): 
Fiacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $720,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $810,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $540,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,710,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commltmenU,  $0. 
Fiacal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,880,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,060,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(31)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

(950): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$19,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$19,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$19,690,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  -$19,090,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$30,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$30,570,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiacal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$25,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$25,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

aaCORCILIATIOIl 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6. 1963,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subseeUons  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6.  1963,  the  Houae  commltteea  named 
in  subaecUons  (g)  through  (1)  of  this  aecUon 
shall  submit  their  recommendaUons  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 


ceMng  thoae  recommendaflwiB.  the  Cam- 
mttteea  on  tte  Budget  sbaD  rapoit  to  the 
Houae  and  SOnate  a  reronrillaHwi  bOl  or 
reabluUon  (M'  |otb  eairylnc  oat  aU  soeh  ree- 
««.i.w««»n«M  without  any  aotaUntive  revl- 


S$MATS 

(b)  The  Sen«te  CoBBmlttee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  abaD  report  ebantes 
In  laws  within  the  jurladletlan  of  that  com- 
mittee. (A)  to  reouire  reduettons  in  appro- 
priaUons  for  programa  auttaoriMd  by  that 
committee  ao  $a  to  achieve  aavlnti  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B>  which  provide 
spending  autliority  aa  defined  In  seetiOB 
401(cX3XC)  ol  PuUle  lAW  n-U4.  aufflctent 
to  reduce  budiet  authority  and  outlaya.  or 
(C)  any  fumWnatl^m  thereof,  aa  foOowK 
$1,343,000,000  in  budget  autboctty  and 
$l.att.000.000  in  outlays  in  flaeal  year  1964: 
$1,333,000,000  in  budget  authoftty  and 
$1433.000.0001  in  outlays  in  fiaoal  year  1965: 
and  $1427.00#.000  in  budget  autboitty  and 
$1437.000.000;  in  outlays  In  final  year  lOiO. 

(cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  oo  Finance 
shall  report  diangea  in  lawa  wlthtn  the  )u- 
riadlction  of  ttiat  committee  irtileh  provide 
spending  autliority  as  deftawd  in  aectian 
401(cX3XC)  ot  Public  lAW  •3-M4.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  flacal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlaya  by 
$3,034,000,000  in  fiacal  year  1965:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3,484,000,000  In  flacal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  cfaanges  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
riadlctlon  of  t|uit  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revmucs  as  followc  $7,600,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984;  $5,700,000,000  in  flacal  year 
1986. 

(d)  The  Sctiate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Af f aii#  shall  report  diangea  in  laws 
within  the  JitrisdicUon  of  that  committee 
which  providd  spending  authoftty  as  dtflned 
in  secUmi  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiacal  year  19$4;  to  reduce  budget  autluwlty 
by  $368,000,060  and  outlays  Iv  $834,000,000 
in  fiacal  year  1965;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

(e)  The  Senkte  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changea  in  laws  within  the 
Juriadiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  aopropriatlona  for  programa  au- 
thorlied  by  tiat  committee  ao  aa  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $139i000.000  in  budget  autbority 
and  $387.000JD00  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $555,004,000  in  budget  autbcwlty  and 
$466,000,000  ki  outlays  in  flacal  year  1965: 
and  $544.000JOOO  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  flaeal  year  1966. 

(f)  The  SMiate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdlcUDn  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cK2XC)  of  Public  Iaw  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authwity  by 
$303,000,000  $nd  outlays  by  $301,000,000  In 
f  tKal  year  19*4:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117.000.0M  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiacal  year  1965:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1086. 

■OUSE  coiofiTTas 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  Changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
riadiction of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriationa  for  programs 
authorised  taiy  that  committee  ao  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 


lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity aa  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of 
Fubile  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
cambtoarinn  thereof.  as  follows: 
$1443400.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1443460.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1964: 
$1433460400  In  budget  authority  and 
$1438460.000  in  ouUays  in  fiacal  year  1985: 
and  $1437.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1437.000.000  in  outlays  in  flaeal  year  1966. 

(b)  Tbe  Houae  Committee  <m  Energy  and 
fyMyMiiiw  ahall  report  changes  in  laws 
wttbln  the  Juriadiction  of  that  committee 
wbidi  provide  spending  authority  aa  defined 
In  aeetioa  401(eX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
suffldeot  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
In  flaeal  year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1438.000400  in  fiacal  year  1985:  and  to 
raduee  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiacal 
yeorl9«6. 

(i)  Tlw  House  CTcnnmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
lawa  within  the  JuriadlcUon  of  that  commit- 
tee wbkii  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534400.000  In  fiacal  year  1984:  to  reduce 
budgrt  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  In  fiacal  year  1985:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiacal  year 
1966. 

(J)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Small  Busl- 
neai  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jiufadietion  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
tluwlKd  by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUowa:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1964:  $555,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affain  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
Buffleient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$301000.000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiacal  year  1084:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  flaeal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiacal  year  1986. 

(1X1)  The  House  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana  ahall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee  which 
provide  sposding  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
auffident  to  reduce  outlays  by  $840,000,000 
in  fianl  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ifeana  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

lfIS(3LLUnOUS  PROVISIOHS 

Sk.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bOl  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  or 

(2)  new  qjending  authority  described  In 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effeeUve  in  fiacal  year  1984. 


within  the  JuriadlcUon  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  unUl  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
secticm  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current reaolutkm  on  the  iNidget. 

Sic.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congrem  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriaUons  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  In  fiacal  year  1983 
and  $39400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligationa  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17400400,000  In 
fiacal  year  1083  and  $18400,000,000  in  fiacal 
year  1964:  and  new  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
ments  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94400.000.000  in  fiacal  year  1983  and 
$94400.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  (Kigination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16400.000.000  In  fiacal  year 
1983  and  $17400.000.000  In  fiacal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchaaea  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  tiam 
FMeral  agencies  to  $11400.000.000  in  fiacal 
year  1983  and  $13400.000.000  in  fiacal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agoides  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  poarible.  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sic  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  Include  an  estimated 
allocaUon.  based  upmi  the  first  section  of 
this  resoluU<m  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligaUons  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiacal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resoluUons  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  ccHnmitments. 

(b)  As  soon  ss  pracUcable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocaUon  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocaUon  of  new  direct  loan  obUgaUons 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
reaoluUon. 

Sic  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Onigress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  orlgina- 
Uons  of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transacUons.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  JurisdicUon  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expediUously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  Included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1288 
Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  (»n(nirrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  27).  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 
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On 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-SENATE 


May  19, 1983 


T.  line  10.  reduee  the  amount  by 


On  pate  1.  Une  9.  reduce  the  amount  by 
llMmQUon: 

On  pace  10.  line  14.  increaae  the  amount 
bgrtWmOUan: 

On  pace  10.  line  13.  increaae  the  amount 
bytlMmHUon; 

HEUIS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1289 

Mr.  ™^»"*  propoaed  an  amend- 
BMnt  to  the  eoocuRcnt  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Rea.  27).  supra:  as  foUowK 

At  the  end  of  the  pendinc  amendment  add 
thefoOawinr 

Wotwlthatawliiw  any  other  proviaion  of 
thla  reaotaitlaa  the  functional  totala  for  all 
functtUM  aavc  aodal  aeeurlty  and  defenae 
ate  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  The  function 
for  defenae  ahall  be  reduced  by  half  of  1  per 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1290 

Mr.  DOIX  peopoaed  an  amendment  to  the 
eoneunent  reaotaitkn  (a  Con.  Rea.  37):  aa 
foUowK 

In  lieu  <rf  the  languace  propoaed  to  be  In- 
aerted.  taiaert  the  f oUowlnc: 
That  the  Ooocreas  hereby  determlnea  and 
deelawa  that  the  concurrent  reaolutkm  on 
the  budiet  for  flacal  year  1903  la  reriaed. 
the  flrat  eoncurrent  reaolutlon  on  the 
budtet  for  flacal  year  1904  la  eatabUahed. 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levela  for 
ftaeal  yean  1906  and  1900  are  aet  forth. 

(a)  The  fcdiowinc  bud«etary  levela  are  ap- 
ptopitete  for  the  flacal  yeari  be«lrmln«  on 
October  1. 1903.  October  1. 1903.  October  1. 
1904.  and  October  1. 1905: 

(1)  The  reeoounended  levela  of  Federal 
revenuea  are  aa  f oDova: 

Flacal  year  1903:  $000,300,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1904: 9000.100.000.000. 

Ftaeal  year  1906: 9705  JOO.000.000. 

Ftaeal  year  1900: 9031.500.000.000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  asgretate 
taveta  of  Federal  revenuea  ahould  be  in- 
creaaed  are  aa  f oUowa: 

Ftaeal  year  1903:  -$100,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1904:  $35,300,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1906:  $40,100,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1900:  $50,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  total  new 
budiet  authortty  are  aa  UMawK 

Ftaeal  year  1903:  $000,300,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1904:  $030,550,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1906:  $090.060.000.000. 

Ftaeal  year  1900:  $1,060,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  total  budget 
outlaya  are  aa  f<dIowc 

Flacal  year  1903:  $014,700,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1904:  $003,550,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1906:  $913,000,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1900:  $007,550,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounta  of  the  deficita  tn  the 
budget  whl^  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  coodltlonB  and  all  other  relevant 
f acton  are  aa  f oUowk 

Ftaeal  year  1903:  $300,500,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1904:  $174,450,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1906:  $140,700,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1900:  $136,000,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  the  public 
debt  are  aa  fbOows: 

Ftaeal  year  1903:  $1.309000.000.000. 

Ftaeal  year  1904:  $1,007,450,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1996:  $1  J04.000.000.000. 

Ftaeal  year  1900:  $1,903,750,000,000. 
and  the  amounta  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  UmiU  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increaaed  are  aa  f ollowa: 


Ftaeal  year  1903:  $99,000,000,000. 
Ftaeal  year  1904:  $31tJ50.000.000. 
Ftaeal  year  1906:  $190^60.000.000. 
Ftaeal  year  1900:  $100,750,000,000. 

(0)  The  appropriate  leveta  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  flacal  yean  beghintng 
on  Octobor  1. 1903.  October  1. 1903.  October 
1.  1904.  and  October  1.  1905.  are  aa  foUowK 

Ftaeal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligationa. 
$53^50.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menti.  $04^50.000.000. 

(C)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  $00,350,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligationa. 
$49,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $OOJ50.000.000. 

(C>  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $09,350,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1905: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligationa. 
$47,450,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $103,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $00,350,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUona. 
$40,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  iMimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $107,090,000,000. 

(C)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $09,360,000,000. 

(b)  The  Ccmgreaa  hereby  determlnea  and 
dedarea  the  apprt>priate  leveta  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlaya.  and  the  appro- 
priate leveta  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitmenta. 
and  new  aecondary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menU  for  flacal  yean  1963  through  1990  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defenae  (050): 
Flacal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$345^00.000.000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $314,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatioaa.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

Ftaeal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority 

$303450.000.000. 
<B)  Outlaya.  $335,400,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $0 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

Flacal  year  1005: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$390,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $350,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$317,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $384,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

(3)  International  Affain  (150): 

Ftaeal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34J50.000.000. 


(B)  Outtahya,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$10,060,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta, $9,350,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

Ftaeal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya,  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coomUt- 
menta,  $10,350,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta, $0. 

Ftaeal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations.' 
$13,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10^50.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,350,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (350): 

Ftaeal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outtakya.  $8450.000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cmn- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $8,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Flacal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4400,000.000. 
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(C)  Ne^      direct      loan      oUigaUoaa. 
$13,060,000,900. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  Nev      direct      loan      obligatians, 
$13450.000,f00. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Flacal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $3450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$12,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Reaourcea  and  Environment 
(300): 

Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  b«idget  authority.  $11450,000.000. 

(B)  Outlaya,  $13400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $9. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  bMget  authortty.  $13,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $13400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments.  $♦■ 

Fiscal  yea*  1085: 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $11450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlas*.  $13,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitment8.$9. 

Flacal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlajta.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  laimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  badget  authority.  $32400.000.000. 

(B)  OuUasK.  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$17,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $5.55l>.000.000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta, $0. 

Fiacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  badget  authority,  $14450,000.000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $14,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta, $4409.000.000. 

(E)  New  aeomdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  badget  authority,  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaik  $13,350,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $4450.000,000. 

(B)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 
Ftaeal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $4450.000.000. 

(B)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Ftaeal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $88450.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

XB)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$8,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta, $68450.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New.  seconctary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $68,250,000,000. 

Ftaeal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $1,050,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta. $550,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guaruitee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100400,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,350,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  cuarantee  commit- 
jf^fff^  MM.OM.OM. 

(B)  New  Mcondary  loan  fuarantce  com- 
mttiMnts,M 

Ftaeal  year  IMt: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$injM.OM.OM 

(B)  Outlaya.  $115JM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUcations. 
tSO,OM.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300.000.0M. 

(B)  New  wcondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttmenta.M. 
(IS)  Inoome  Security  (6M): 
Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$S(M4M0M0M. 

(B)  Outtaya.  $ST».100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUonc 
$1.000.0M.OM. 

(D)  New  prtaiiary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14.6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Ptacal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$S10.0M.0M.0M. 

<B>  Outlays.  $384.700.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1.0M,0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tl4.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
tn3.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tSM.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t7M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  tlt.SM.OM.OM. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M- 
Ftaeal  year  lOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
tSS4.0M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t313.3M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 


(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tlS.lM.0M.0M. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
nsttments.  M- 

(IS)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Senrices  (7M>: 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t24.tM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t34.5M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons. 
tMO.O0O.(MW. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tS.OM.OM.OM. 


(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
aBltments.M. 
V^^aI  v^ar  1SS4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tM.OM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3S.SM.0M.0M.       

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tSM.000,0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M.OM.OM.OM. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M- 
Ftaeal  year  lOW: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tM.4M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tM.OM.OM.OM. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tSM.OM.OM. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tlO.SM.OM.OM. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Ftaeal  year  lOM:  __ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t37.0M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3S.8M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t7M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tl3.SM.0M.0M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (7M): 

VIm^I  vaaf  1083* 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.lM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.lM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ccMnmit- 

ments.M. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Fiscal  year  1M4:  

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.5M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tO. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 
Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.SM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.4M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.4M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, M. 

(15)  General  Government  (8M): 
Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SM.OM.OM. 
(B>  Outlays.  tS.7M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M- 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, M- 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giuuantee  com- 
mitments, M. 

Fiscal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.8M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  M.OM.OM.OM. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tO. 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  M.2M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  M.IM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tO. 


(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M- 
Ftaeal  year  ISM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  M.SM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.3M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M- 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 
(IS)  General   Purpose  Fiscal  Asstatanoe 

(8M): 
Fiscal  year  198S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.7M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M- 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Ftaeal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7.8M.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUays.  t7.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7.4M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUims. 
t3M.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
tSM.0M.0M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

(17)  Interest  (MO): 

Fiscal  year  IMS:  

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t87.8M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t87.8M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M- 

Fiscal  year  19S4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tM.lM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  tM.lM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A>  New  budget  authority. 

tl0S.4M.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUays.  tl0S.4M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tlM.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tlM.SM.OM.OM. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

( 18)  Allowances  (OMK 


Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  bodfeet  authority.  t8.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlaysri3.4M.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUlgaUons.  M. 

(D)  New  iMttaary  loan  guarantee  ooBomlt- 
ments.M. 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 
Fiscal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  bud|et  authority.  $1  JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlaya.  «1.3M.0M.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUona.  M- 

(D)  New  priSaary  loan  guarantee  eommit- 
ments.  M. 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 

mltmentB.M' 
Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t3.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUays.  $3.SM.0M,0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obHgattoia.  M- 

(D)  New  pritoary  loan  gnarantee  coqunit- 
ments.  M. 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 
Ftaeal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budfeet  authority.  tSJM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlaysii4.lM.0M.0M. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obUgatkna.  M- 

(D)  New  pritoary  loan  guaiantee  commit- 
ments, M- 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReoelpU 
(MO): 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  Ne#  budget  authority. 
-tlS.OM.OM.(no. 

(B)  Outlays.  -tl8.0M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 
Fiscal  year  1M4: 

(A)  Ne«r  budget  authority. 
-tl74M,0M.aM. 

(B)  Outlays.  -tl7.3M.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  M. 

(D)  Vvm  pritaary  loan  guaiantee  commit- 
ments. M- 

(B)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 
Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  Neir  budget  authority. 
-tl8.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  OuUays.  -tl8.7M.0M,0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatlone.  M. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. M. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New         budget         authority. 
-t33.SM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlay*.  -t3S.SM.0M.0M. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oMlgatlona.  M. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. M. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guaiantee  com- 
mitments, M. 

XBOORCIUATIOII 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  House  (Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
change  spoidlng  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
decrease  bud«et  authority  by  tH1.0M.0M 
and  outlays  by  tSM.000.OM  In  fiscal  year 
1904:  further  the  Congress  finds  that  to 
attain  the  policy  of  thto  resolution  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  decreases  of 
tS4S.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
tS4S.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  198S: 
and  requirea  decreases  of  M14.0M,0M  in 


bDdaet  authority  and  M13.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays In  ftaeal  year  19M. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  EducaUtm 
and  Labor  shall  rqmrt  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
diange  w>endlng  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
deerease  budget  authority  by  t4.0M.0M  and 
outlays  by  t4.0M.0M  In  fiscal  year  19S4:  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  thto  resolution  in  future  fiscal 
yean  requires  decreases  of  t4.0M.0M  in 
budcet  authority  and  t4.0M.0M  in  outlays 
In  ftaeal  year  19W;  and  requires  decreases  of 
t4,000.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.0004NW  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  19M. 

(e)  Tbe  House  Committee  on  Ftoeign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jutfsdietlan  of  that  committee  to  change 
tl^f«ii»ij  In  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budtet  authority  by  M  end  outlays  by 
tS.«0OAW  in  fiscal  year  1984:  further  the 
Conaieas  finds  that  to  attain  the  policy  of 
thto  resolution  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires decreases  of  M  in  budget  authority 
and  t4.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1085; 
and  requtacs  decreases  of  M  in  budget  au- 
thottty  and  t8.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
yearlSM. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Chrfl  Servloe  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdictlan  of  that  committee  to 
diange  ffrr~""g  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
deerease  budget  authority  by  tl.0S4.0M,0M 
and  outlays  by  tl.347.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  further  the  Congress  finds  that  to 
attain  the  pcrilcy  of  this  resoluUon  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  decreases^  of 
tlJ3SAIM.0M  in  budget  authorityfMmd 
t8.088.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  ftaeal  year  198S: 
and  requires  decreases  of  t2.518.0M.0M  in 
budtet  authority  and  t3.334.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  19M. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness sbaD  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  change 
upm^Pt  in  amotmts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  tl39.0M.0M  and  out- 
lays by  t387.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1984;  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  this  resoluUon  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  of  t555.0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  t4M.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1085;  and  requires  de- 
creases of  t544.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  t443.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19M. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Juriadlction  of  that  committee  to  change 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  t216.0M.0M  and  out- 
lays by  t314.0M.0M  in  ftaeal  year  1984;  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  thto  resolution  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  of  t235.0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  t234.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  requires  de- 
creases of  t241.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  t3S8.0M.0M  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19M. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurtadicUon  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  by  tM.0M.0M.0M  for 
fiscal  year  1084;  further  the  Congress  finds 
that  to  attain  the  policy  goata  of  thto  resolu- 
tfam  in  future  years  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased by  t40.0M.0M.0M  for  ftaeal  year 
19M.  and  tM.OM.OM.OM  for  fiscal  year 
19M. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6, 1983.  the 
committees  named  in  section  2(a>-<f)  shall 
submit  their  reccnunendaUons  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  except  for  those 


committees  exempt  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thto  sectitm.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  a  reconciliation 
UU  inocMrporating  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revisian. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  ain>ly  to  any 
committee  named  in  section  2(a)-<f)  which 
reports  to  the  House  by  June  1.  1983.  legis- 
lation pursuant  to  the  committee's  recondli- 
atlon  instructions. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  BCeans 
shall  report  its  recommendations  to  the 
House  not  later  than  June  1.  198S.  If  the 
changes  in  laws  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursu- 
ant to  sectkm  2(g)  contain  changes  involv- 
ing the  imposition  of  new  or  expanded  taxes 
to  directly  finance  programs  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  other  committee  of  the 
House  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  inland 
waterways  or  decv  draft  ports)  or  the  impo- 
sltiim  of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  an  appro|»1ate  referral 
pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  should  be  considered. 

mscsLLAiraous  paovisioin 
Sac.  4.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  or  new  maiding  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Con- 
gressiimal  Budget  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
such  new  discretionary  budget  authority  or 
new  spending  authority  made  pursuant  to 
section  302(a)  of  such  Act  shall  be  enrolled 
tmtil  after  the  C^mgress  has  completed 
action  on  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
sectiim  310  of  such  Act  or  until  October  1, 
1983.  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  If  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1. 1983,  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  bwteet  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  the  1984  fiscal  year,  then  thta  con- 
current resolution  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  the 
concurrent  resolution  required  to  be  report- 
ed under  section  310(a)  of  such  Act,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed, however,  That  if  Congress  has  not  com- 
pleted action  by  such  date  on  the  concur- 
rent resoluUon  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  31(Xa)  of  such  Act  for  the 
1984  fiscal  year  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  may  report  to  the  House  a  House  or 
concurrent  resolution  which  only  revises, 
for  puiposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act,  the 
leveta  of  total  budget  outlays,  budget  au- 
thority, and  revenues  for  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

(b)  The  report  on  such  resolution  to  the 
House,  in  the  case  of  a  House  resolution,  or 
the  conference  report,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment allocating  total  new  budget  authority 
and  total  outlays  to  each  committee  of  the 
House,  and  said  statement  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  statement  under  section  M2(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

(c)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  as  made  applicable  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  shall  not  apply  to 
bills,  resolutions,  or  amendments  within  the 
jurisdicUon  of  a  committee,  or  any  confer- 
ence reiwrt  on  any  such  bill  or  resolution, 
If- 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(2)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 
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(9)  tbe  eoMtment  of  meta  Wll  or  raiolu- 
tlan  in  the  (ana  noomiBended  in  aucta  con- 
fcranee  report: 

would  not  taimt  tbe  approivlate  alloHitMn 
for  wrrh  eoonlttee  of  new  dlKretlonuT 
budaet  MitlMrHy  or  new  ipewWng  autliortty 
In  aeetloo  MKexaxC)  of  tbe 
I  Budget  Act  made  iwrwant  to 

MXa)  of  web  Act  for  Aval  year 

1M4  to  be  eseeeded. 

(d)  Tbe  vnnykKm  of  tbla  sectkm  ebaU 
eeaae  to  apply  wben  Ooogreai  completee 
aetloD  on  a  nbeequent  concurrent  reaolu- 
ttan  OB  tbe  budpet  for  flaeal  year  1964  pur- 
want  to  aeetloB  M4  or  310  of  tbe  Congres- 
iiaoal  Budpet  Act 

sac.  «.  It  to  tbe  aenae  of  tbe  Coacrev  tbat 
monetaiy  poUey  and  tbe  economic  aaump- 
tloni  in  tbe  tadpet  reoolution  abaU  be  oon- 
atatent  wttb  eadi  otber.  TO  tbat  end.  It  is 
tbe  ffMt.  of  tbe  Cai«re«  tbat  in  tbe  re- 
ports to  COfwreas  required  by  tbe  Pull  Bn- 
ployment  and  PiTy^-^  Orowtb  Act  of  1978. 
tbe  Board  of  Oovemora  of  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve System  sbaU  report  to  tbe  Congress 
on  tbe  obJecttTca  of  tbe  Board  of  Oovemors 
and  tbe  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
witb  nveet  to  tbe  growth  or  diminution  of 
gnaa  ~n**— «»«  product  in  current  and  con- 
stant dollars.  in*'«**~'  and  unemployment 
for  tbe  current  and  tbree  following  caloacUr 
yean.  In  add*t««",  the  Board  shall  in  the 
same  report  explain  tbe  differences,  if  any. 
between  tbeoe  objectives  and  the  economic 
Msumptioni  of  tbe  most  recent  President's 
budget  wbmiasion.  tbe  most  recent  projec- 
tioiH  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  economic  assumptions  of  the  most 
recent  nswrrsiinnsl  budget  resolution.  It  is 
furtbtf  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  if 
neecasary.  tbe  Committee  on  Banlting.  Fi- 
nance and  Drban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Rcprcaentatlves  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  ff«iM<wg  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
fVnatr  shall  report  legislation  amending  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Act  to  require  such  report- 
ing. 

Sac.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
in  light  of  budget  restraint,  limited  re- 
sources, and  the  need  to  foster  economic 
growth,  the  House  CMomittee  on  Armed 
Services  should  initiate  a  thorough  review 
of  military  retirement  programs  which  con- 
stitute a  major  sector  of  tbe  defense  budget 
and  should  recommend  changes  which 
would  result  in  reduced  apending  under 
these  programs. 

SFECl'EH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  apiffopriate  place  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  insert  the  f  oUowinr 

Sac  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  Total  Federal  budgeU  are  now  very 
high  and  are  expected  to  remain  above  2.S 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  for 
tbe  foreseeable  future: 

<2)  Federal  loans  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  to  foreign  governments 
contribute  to  this  very  high  total  Federal 
defkdt: 

(3>  New  direct  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments assumed  in  tbe  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  19M  and  commitmenU 
to  multiliUteral  financial  institutions  exceed 
$13  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $13  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(4)  Projected  levels  of  Federal  defidU  wiU 
require  a  historically  large  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's mvlngs  and  are  likely  to  raiae  Interest 


retcs.  halt  economic  growth  and  cause  seri- 
ous economic  stress;  . 

<$)  Certain  Federal  loans  may  be  directed 
to  foreign  governments  eltber  directly  or  in- 
directly through  multilateral  financial  insti- 
tutlofw  which  pursue  unfair  trade  practices 
that  cause  direct  losses  In  United  States 
output  and  Jobs: 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congrem 
Max  tbe  Federal  borrowing  levels  aasumed 
in  this  resolution  should  not  be  used,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the  IMF.  to 
provide  loans  to  foreign  governments  which 
rabsidiae  exports  in  unfair  competition  with 
producta  produced  in  tbe  United  States. 


MOTNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1292 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Hakt.  Mr.  Sasssb.  Mr.  RnoLB.  Mr. 
Cbahstoh.  Mr.  Mrzembaum.  Mr.  HTn>- 
MJBTOH.  and  Mr.  Baucus)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  27).  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  there  is  a  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween fiscal  and  monetary  policy; 

And.  as  actual  and  projected  budget  defi- 
cits have  placed  a  heavy  burden  an  mone- 
tary policy: 

And.  as  any  reduction  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit brought  about  by  this  budget  resolution 
will  reduce  pressures  on  monetary  poller. 

And.  as  there  is  a  need  for  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  consistent  with  reascMiable 

price  stability: 

Now.  therefore,  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Af  f  aln  are  requested  to  report  to 
their  respecthre  bodies,  no  later  than  June 
30.  1983.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  as  to  the  coordination  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy  with 
the  fiscal  policy  reflected  in  this  budget  res- 
olution. 


suBooiaanii  oh  soatcuLnnui.  i 

Am  OBIBUL  UOULATIOII 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Asricultural 
Rcaearch  and  General  Legislatkm  has 
scheduled  heartnss  on  S.  126S.  a  Mil  to 
reauthortae  the  Federal  insecticide, 
fungicide,  and  rodenticide  program 
(FIFRA).  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday.  May  24.  at  9:30  aon.  in  room 
328-A  RuaseU. 

Representatives  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  industry,  envi- 
ronmental, farm  and  scientific  groiUM 
have  been  invited  to  testify. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  234-2035. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmaTRB  OM  SMALL  BUSIKKSS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  the  Family  Farm 
wiU  hold  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of 
the  USDA  payment-in-lLind  program 
on  the  agricultural  support  industries 
on  Jime  9.  1983.  at  10  aon.  in  room 
428A  Senate  RusseU  Office  Building. 
For  further  information  please  con- 
tact John  McNamara  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
the  Family  Farm  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Impact  of  Canadian  agricultur- 
al imports  and  its  effect  on  the  small 
business  community  on  June  29.  1983. 
at  10  a.m  in  room  428A.  Senate  Rus- 
sell Office  :)uUding.  Senator  D'Amato 
will  chair  the  hearing.  For  further  in- 
formation please  contact  John  McNa- 
mara of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FREEDOM  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN  VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
freedom  is  an  idea  that  will  not  die  as 
long  as  brave  men  live. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  today  is  the 
outlook  for  freedom  and  human  rights 
darker  than  in  Southeast  Asia,  where 
the  dark  Communist  night  of  terror 
has  descended  with  a  vengeance  upon 
the  gentle  peoples  of  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  In  the  8  years  since  the 
Communists  imposed  their  version  of 
peace  on  that  beleaguered  region, 
more  than  3  million  human  beings 
have  lost  their  lives,  and  nearly  2  mil- 
lion others  have  been  driven  into  exile. 

Despite  this  savage  repression,  the 
light  of  freedom  bums  brightly  in  the 
hearts  of  Vietnamese.  Lao.  and  Khmer 
patriots  who  willingly  risk  their  lives 
so  that  their  ancient  nations  may 
regain  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. One  such  is  Adm.  Hoang  Co 
Minh.  who  left  his  family  and  safety 
in  the  West  to  return  clandestinely  to 
Vietnam  to  lead  the  freedom  fighters 
there  in  their  unequal  struggle  with 
the  Communist  deqwts. 

Admiral  Hoang  recently  returned  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  a  brief  visit  to 
rally  Co  Minh  support  for  his  cause 
among  Vietnamese  emigres  here.  He 
addressed  an  International  Conferei;ce 
on  Freedom  and  Human  Rights  in 
Vietnam,  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton April  28-30.  It  was  a  most  inqiir- 
ing  address,  one  which  demonstrates 
that  there  is  no  tyrant  strong  enough 
to  crush  the  human  spirit.  I  ask  that 
Adm.  Hoang  Co  Minh's  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Racoao. 
and  I  urge  all  Senators  to  study  it 
carefully. 

The  address  follows: 

ASDKKSS  BY  ADMiaAL  HOAMG  CO  MmB 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  World 
Movement  for  the  Support  of  the  Resist- 
ance in  Vietnam,  distinguished  guests,  dear 
compatriots,  comrade  Commissioner  for 
Overseas  Operations,  and  other  comrades: 


It  is  an  bonpr  for  me  to  be  allowed  by  tbe 
Movement  for  tbe  Suppoft  of  tbe  Reslst- 
aaoe  in  XHetmun  to  attend  this  Intematian- 
al  Oonferende  on  Freedom  and  Human 
Rtgtata  in  Vietnam. 

I  bring  witti  me  tbe  giiiiiiinga  and  eon- 
gratulatloos  *f  tbe  reatstanee  aoldieis  and 
members  of  ttie  National  United  Tiaat  for 
the  Liberatloa  of  Vietnam,  for  tbe  valuable 
support  tbat  our  compatriots  abroad  have 
oootributed  to  tbe  struggle  to  liberate  our 
country,  a  sttug^  tat  wbkb  we  aD  share 
responsibaity. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  admiration 
for  tbe  patriotic  feelings  and  tbe  doae 
union  displayed  by  our  people  abniad. 

On  behalf  Of  tbe  National  Ttaited  Ftant 
for  tbe  Ubemtlon  of  Vietnam.  I  take  tbis 
opportunity  to  exprem  my  gratttude  toward 
tbe  people  o(  tbe  various  nattooa  of  tbe 
world  who  have  shown  tbeir  oooeem  and 
sympathy,  as  wen  as  encouragement  and 
support,  for  the  righteous  reaJatsncr  of  tbe 
people  of  Vietnam. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen. 

Tbe  liberation  of  Vietnam  bas  been  an  im- 
dbrattve  of  opnscienoe  for  all  Vietnamese 
dttasBS.  This  dictate  did  not  spring  up 
today.  It  did  not  develop  in  recent  months. 
This  dictate  has  been  emhedilwl  in  our 
hearts,  bas  accompanied  every  meal,  and 
bas  haunted  us  in  our  dreoma  every  night 
for  many  yearn. 

This  dictate  entered  our  minds  tbe  same 
day  we  saw  the  first  Soviet  Russian  taidc  de- 
stroy tbe  stneets  of  Saigon  and  brutally 
smash  tbe  gate  of  Independence  Palace. 

We  remember  this  dictate  each  time  we 
recall  the  images  of  tboae  nationalist  uA- 
dlers  who  proudly  committed  suicide  and 
forever  left  o«r  motb^land  and  this  worid. 

This  same  dictate  has  obseaatid  our  minds 
since  tbe  end  of  Black  April,  in  1978,  wben 
we  had  to  wipe  our  tears  as  we  fled  our 
country  to  take  refuge  dsewbcre,  leaving 
behind  all  that  had  been  most  dear  in  our 
Uvea. 

The  struggle  to  liberate  our  country,  how- 
ever, could  not  progress  as  we  wished,  due  to 
the  innumerable  difficulties  and  hardships 
faced  by  our  nation,  by  each  fiunily.  by  each 
one  of  us. 

Time  continues  to  pass.  One  year,  two 
years,  then  the  next  few  following  years 
went  fast  Each  minute  tbat  bas  gone  by 
has  added  to  the  suffering  of  our  people. 
News  and  pictures  of  a  miserable  and  suffer- 
ing Vietnam  dontinue  to  catdi  our  eyes  and 
our  eats. 

Under  the  terrorism  and  brutal  oppraaaion 
of  the  enemy»  our  compatrlota  inside  Viet- 
nam have  beeome  victims  of  a  widespread 
and  endless  bplocaust  Some  have  attempt- 
ed to  flee,  wblle  others  have  regrouped  to 
resist.  Oenerdly  speaking,  our  compatriots 
Inside  IHetnaia  wait  impatiently  for  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  tbeir  fellow  dtisens 
abroad  who  wiere  fortunate  enougb  to  have 
succeeded  in  taraplng  from  tbe  living  helL 

Faced  with  the  innumerable  difflculties 
posed  by  a  nOw  life  abroad,  and  «w»«gh»ii^y 
the  power  necessary  for  tbe  liberation  of 
the  country,  we  often  ponder  certain  critical 
issucK  Can  we  single-handedly  initiate  and 
carry  out  our  plan  to  liberate  tbe  country? 
Or  shall  we  first  seek  some  help  from  otber 
nations?  Then  come  tbe  issues  of  leadership 
and  of  the  role  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees 
in  the  struggle.  Much  has  been  tllirnasfrl: 
however,  little  has  been  done. 

To  resolve  our  problem,  we  have  chosen  a 
heroic  course  of  action  that  baa  developed 
ua  into  what  we  are  today.  Thia  course  of 
action  is  enlightened  by  tbe  indomitable 
spirit  and  bas^d  on  self  wfficlency. 


Wblle  tbe  whole  world  has  become  pessi- 
mistle.  skeptical,  coyly,  and  undecided 
before  the  flagrant  crimes  committed  by  the 
deapotic  Vletoong  against  tbe  people  of 
Vietnam  and  the  worid.  our  people  have 
proudly  stood  up  to  proceed  with  our  strug- 
gle to  liberate  our  country. 

Pfeem  tbe  Initial  opposition  to  the  despotic 
VIeteoag  regime  in  its  various  forms  both 
inride  and  outside  Vietnam  since  1975.  we 
have  come  to  unite  together,  and  the  first 
encouraging  result  has  been  the  fonnaUon 
of  tbe  National  United  P^ont  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Vietnam  on  April  30.  1900.  This 
Ptont  Is  three  years  old  today.  Tliis  is  the 
result  of  dight  yeara  of  atruggle  by  our 
entire  people,  reaultlng  from  four  thousand 
yean  of  heroic  history  of  the  people  of  Viet- 


More  than  a  year  ago.  on  March  8.  1982. 
tbe  Ptant  iwesented  its  Political  Program  to 
our  people  and  the  world,  announcing  the 
p(dldea  and  strategies  guiding  our  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  Vietnam. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
guided  by  Rigliteous  Cause.  We  resort  to 
this  Rigbteoua  CKoae  to  motivate  our 
people,  to  win  world  aupport  and  to  subju- 
gate our  enemy. 

Mo  individual,  no  establishment,  no  nation 
induced  or  coerced  us  into  undertaking  this 
strafe.  Although  our  allies  withdrew,  and 
tbe  whole  world  turned  a  deaf  ear  and 
cicaed  its  eyes  <m  the  fifty  million  Vietnam- 
ese wlio  still  suffer  under  the  yoke  of  the 
despotic  Vietcong.  our  people  now  stand  up 
to  liberate  themselves.  We  have  undertaken 
this  struggle  because  of  the  suffering  of 
flfty  million  of  our  oompartriots  inside  Viet- 
nam, and  because  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  died  an  unjust 
death  in  the  thick  Jungles  or  by  drowning  in 
the  ocean.  We  struggle  because  millions  of 
our  compatriots  now  have  to  live  in  foreign 
lands  all  over  the  world. 

We  do  not  fight  to  protect  the  interest  of 
a  family  as  people  did  for  a  feudal  clan  in 
tbe  ancient  past.  Neither  do  we  fight  to  pro- 
tect tbe  interest  of  a  certain  class  or  a  dicta- 
torial party. 

Our  rii^teous  cause  lies  in  the  fight  to  re- 
store freedom  and  independence,  for  the  su- 
preme interest  of  our  country  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  people's  survival.  Any  struggle 
undertaken  in  response  to  such  a  need  is  a 
legitimate  struggle  for  a  just  cause. 

Having  a  Just  cause  is  not  enough.  We 
must  widely  publicize  and  heighten  it.  We 
must  take  it  to  every  comer  of  the  country 
and  spread  it  the  world  over.  We  will  not  ex- 
preaa  tbia  cause  through  words  alone,  nor 
by  merely  stating  that  we  have  a  just  and 
righteous  cause.  This  cause  must  be  mani- 
fested in  our  actions. 

Tbe  fact  that  we  accept  all  hardships  to 
stand  up  and  undertake  the  struggle  is  in 
itadf  an  action  which  clarifies  and  affirms 
tbe  rigAiteous  cause.  Nobody  can  distort  the 
truth  and  say  that  this  is  again  another  war 
Iqr  proxy  or  that  it  is  induced  by  foreign 
powos.  It  is  the  selling-out  of  our  country 
to  Soviet  Russia  by  the  Vietcong.  their  use 
of  tbe  sweat  and  blood  of  our  young  men  to 
serve  tbe  expansionist  wishes  of  imperialist 
Ruaaia  and  their  vengeance  and  brutal  op- 
preaalon  in  Vietnam  that  has  instigated  our 
people  to  stand  up  and  fight. 

The  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  own  lives  and  contribute  all  our  means 
to  the  undertaking  of  this  struggle  is  in 
itaelf  an  action  which  clarifies  and  affirms 
the  lUi^teous  Cause.  It  clearly  indicates 
tbat  this  is  our  struggle  and  we  undertake  it 
ourselves. 


And  today,  from  all  comers  of  the  world, 
we  have  come  to  attend  this  Conference  in 
ordor  to  express  our  determination  to  liber- 
ate Vietnam.  This  is  alao  an  action  to  pro- 
claim our  Righteous  Cause  and  to  heighten 
it. 

Under  the  banner  of  the  Righteous  Cause, 
we  carry  out  our  struggle,  using  the 
strength  of  our  people  as  the  basis,  the 
virit  of  unity  of  all  our  people  as  weapon, 
and  we  will  fii^t  until  all  of  our  pe<n>le  are 
Uberated. 

We  are  not  bellicose.  We  are  not  declaring 
a  new  war.  We  are  merely  undertaking  a 
struggle  to  liberate  our  people.  If  the  princi- 
pal power  of  a  war  omnes  from  gun  muzzles, 
artillery,  and  tanks,  the  principal  power  of  a 
struggle  of  liberation  comes  from  the  hearts 
and  the  determination  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  our  struggle  comes  fnmi  the 
strength  of  fifty  million  hearts  full  of  re- 
sentment, determined  to  destroy  the  despot- 
ic Vietcong  clique. 

Since  the  people's  strength  is  the  main 
power  behind  a  liberation  smuggle,  and 
since  a  liberation  struggle  is  a  struggle  of 
the  people,  we  can  only  derive  its  strength  if 
we  can  motivate  the  whole  population  to 
participate  in  the  struggle. 

The  strengtJi  of  our  people  has  always 
been  there,  it  nas  always  been  latent  within 
each  of  us,  within  the  whole  populatim. 
This  strength,  however,  can  only  l)ecome  an 
effective  weapon  if  it  can  be  consolidated, 
only  if  we  can  unite  together.  Unity  among 
our  people  will  serve  as  an  unmatched 
weapon  to  destroy  our  enemy. 

We  must  have  a  precise  and  overall  view 
of  unity.  We  cannot  claim  that  unity  lias 
been  achieved  Just  because  a  few  individuals 
or  a  few  dozen  individuals  belong  to  the 
same  organization.  Nor  can  we  hastily  say 
that  unity  is  laclUng  when  a  few  dozra 
pe<q>le  cannot  yet  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other. Both  of  these  views  are  superficial 
and  fragmentary.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assiimr 
that  there  is  imity  when  there  is  not.  To 
think  that  unity  is  lacking  when  it  already 
exists  is  also  a  mistake  that  can  cause  alarm 
and  confusion.  The  unity  of  a  large  commu- 
nity should  not  be  Judged  by  the  action  of  a 
few  dozen  persons  but  must  be  found  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  since  it  is  in  this 
block  that  the  power  of  the  mass  is  found. 
We  can  only  say  that  unity  really  exists 
when  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  ener- 
getically work  together  in  the  struggle  to 
liberate  the  country. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Since  the  day  the  Front  first  promulgated 
its  political  program,  approximately  one 
year  ago,  everyone  of  us  has  made  every 
effort  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  Resist- 
ance, expanding  it  and  making  it  stronger 
every  day. 

In  foreign  coimtries,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
the  movement  for  the  support  of  the  Resist- 
ance has  grown  rapidly.  From  the  days  of 
dissension,  worries,  and  loss  of  faith,  we 
have  regrouped  into  a  strong  and  solid 
blodi,  creating  an  evergrowing  Movement 
for  the  Support  of  the  Resistance  as  it  is 
today. 

Which  factors  have  led  us  to  such  success? 

It  is  simply  a  result  of  our  unlimited  patri- 
otism and  our  traditional  spirit  of  unity.  Pa- 
triotism has  directed  our  countrymen 
abroad  toward  our  native  land.  The  spirit  of 
unity  has  gathered  us  together  to  share  a 
task,  the  task  of  supporting  the  resistance 
in  order  to  liberate  our  country. 

This  fact  has  explicitly  answered  the  false 
argiunents  by  some  people  that  Vietnamese 
refugees   have  forgotten   their   homeland. 
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■nd  they  caanot  unite  together.  When  Vtet- 
iMinif  abroad,  fram  Kurope  to  Aiia.  from 
Aaeriea  to  AuatraUa.  look  toward  tbeir 
lKwn.yi«»»«i.  foDow  and  ahare  the  good  and 
aad  feeltav  of  the  Rcrirtanee.  what  to  the 
motive  If  It  to  not  the  ardent  patrlottom  of 
our  pea^7  When  the  majority  of  the 
people,  rtde  by  ride,  luppoit  the  Reri^Aapce 
what  to  the  motive  if  it  to  not  our  «lrit  of 
unity?  It  to  became  of  their  patriotim  and 
their  9tott  of  unity  that  our  senion  and  no- 
tablea  have  appealed  to  tlie  public  for  the 
auoport  of  the  Rcaiatanoe  Movement.  For 
the  f^i»M»  naaon.  our  artirta.  writers,  stu- 
denta.  youths,  and  Vietnameae  cempatrioU 
of  an  ranks  have  contributed  to  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Resistance  Movement.  An  old 
Vietnamese  mother  donating  her  Jewelry. 
youiw  children  Mcrtfidng  their  toys  in 
order  to  nve  their  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Restotanoe:  each  lias  contributed  to  the 
^orloos  history  of  our  people  and  bright- 
ened the  future  of  our  country.  Materialisti- 
cally, thme  oontributloas  may  only  be 
enough  for  a  single  gun  or  for  some  sup- 
plies. But  these  wonderful  patriotic  actions 
mean  more  than  a  hundred  ex  even  a  thou- 
sand guns,  since  they  represent  the  spirit  of 
unity  of  our  people,  giving  us  an  unequalled 
weapon  with  which  to  defeat  our  enemy. 

We  can  say  that  in  IMS  we  had  actiieved 
unity  among  the  Vietnamese  communities 
abroad.  We  are  determined  to  improve  and 
develop  thto  unity  In  order  to  bring  our 
stniggle  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  regartto  to  winning  world  opinion,  we 
have  also  achieved  important  results.  Prom 
a  state  of  being  unknown  and  unnoticed  in 
recent  years,  news  of  the  Restatance  activi- 
ties gradually  caught  the  attention  of  world 
media  and  were  reported  with  much  sympa- 
thy. Thto  process  started  with  some  local 
newspapers,    then    gradually    gained    the 
esteem  of  the  international  press.  The  fact 
that  our  compatriots  liave  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  support  of  the  Resistance,  the 
fact  that  various  committees  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Resistance  have  been  formed  In 
various  places,  all  luve  created  favorable 
conditions  for  our  diplomatic  efforts.  Many 
nati<M>s    and    international    organizations 
have   become   Interested   In   our  struggle. 
They  )>ave  contacted  us  for  information  and 
for  further  tmdetstanding   of   our   cause. 
After  several  years  of  silence,  the  Vietnam- 
ese Resistance  begins  to  tiave  a  voice,  to  im- 
print its  Image  on  world  politics.  This  to  a 
very  Important  (actor,  since  If  we  want  to 
win  world  suppmt  for  our  struggle,  the  pre- 
requisite to  to  show  the  world  ttiat  we  are 
still  fighting.  Only  then  can  the  world  con- 
sider our  request  for  ssstotance.  Otherwise, 
no  individuals,  organizations,  or  nations  can 
do  anything  to  help  us.  since  they  do  not 
know  whom  to  help,  although  their  goals 
are  complementary  to  ours.  In  a  conversa- 
tion, the  represenUUve  of  an  organization 
from  a  friendly  nation  has  said,  "We  know 
very  weU  tiiat  the  people  of  Vietnam  are 
being  brutally  oppressed  and  we  want  to 
help,  but  should  we  discuss  the  help  with 
the  Vietoong?  We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
Today,  after  meeting  with  you  and  under- 
standing your  problem,  we  are  very  glad, 
since  now  we  have  another  choice." 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
The  above  response  has  indicated  the  im- 
pmtanoe  of  bringing  the  Vietnamese  Restot- 
anoe to  world  attention. 

We  might  say  that  in  1982  the  free  Viet- 
nameae abroad  have  aclileved  two  important 
tilings.  First,  we  have  achieved  unity: 
second,  we  have  called  world  attention  to 
the  Resistance  Movement,  using  it  as  a  spur 


for  future  dtplomatic  campaigns.  These  two 
achlevemenU  have  greatly  encouraged  our 
people  inside  Vietnam.  These  are  two  out- 
■tandinc  achievemento  because  these  are 
preetoely  the  two  things  that,  for  many 
years,  the  despotic  Vietoong  have  sought  to 
prevent.  They  want  to  prevent  us  from 
holding  togiether,  and  they  want  to  prevoit 
the  world  from  seeing  us  still  flghting.  We 
must  keep  ourselves  calm  but  alert  in  the 
days  to  come  since  the  enemy  will  surely 
continue  to  try  to  disrupt  our  unity,  smear 
the  heroic  resistance  of  our  people  by  dis- 
torting the  facts,  creating  dissension,  creat- 
ing miB""**^ap^*''g  within  our  ranks. 
Ladies  and  Gentleman. 
Inside  Vietnam,  after  several  long  years  of 
fighting  alone  since  1975.  several  Resistance 
groups  are  going  to  have  to  face  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulties for  lack  of  necessary  support.  They 
are  alarmed  because  they  do  not  have  access 
to  the  current  world  situation  and  particu- 
lary  because  they  do  not  have  a  long-term 
guiding  policy  appropriate  to  their  available 
resources  and  abilities  and  re^Mosive  to  the 
nee<to  of  new  situatimis.  Many  organisations 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  old  concepts, 
still  maintaining  hope  that  our  alllea  will 
yet  again  intervene.  Many  groups  fight  for 
the  sake  of  fighting.  They  fight  because 
there  to  no  other  choice,  without  long-term 
planning. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  United 
Front  for  the  Uberation  of  Vietnam  has 
been  an  important  achievement,  a  strategic 
success  that  has  helped  resolve  the  most 
basic  issue  of  the  whole  process  of  struggle: 
the  issue  of  systematic  organization.  Start- 
ing now.  we  can  realistically  proceed  with 
the  necessary  tasks  that  serves  as  the  basto 
for  protracted  struggle  pUn,  at  the  same 
time  preventing  deadlock  that  may  be 
coming  to  our  people  inside  Vietnam. 

By  the  end  of  February,  1982.  after  suc- 
cessful contacts,  the  first  group  from  abroad 
had  put  their  feet  on  the  soil  of  the  mother- 
land, linking  with  other  Resistance  groups 
inside  Vietnam.  Although  thto  group  from 
abroad  was  very  small,  its  silent  success  has 
been  an  extremely  Important  event:  it  to  an 
event  that  has  opened  a  new  ptiase  of  resist- 
ance by  the  entire  population. 

Not  untU  March  8.  1983.  did  we  actually 
provide  a  new  approach  for  our  struggle, 
with  real  hope  and  opportunities.  The 
Front's  Political  Program  is  like  a  torch 
lighting  the  darkness,  restoring  faith  and 
providing  incentives  and  encouragement  to 
the  people  Inside  Vietnam,  helping  the  Re- 
sistance forces  to  clearly  see  an  approach  to 
the  common  struggle,  to  fully  assess  the 
enemy,  to  see  where  the  real  power  of  strug- 
gle lies.  The  flag  of  the  uprising  for  the  Just 
cause  begins  to  wave  freely.  Unity  achieved, 
policies  and  strategies  defined  and  adopted, 
we  shall  begin  to  proceed  with  our  Restot- 
anoe tasks. 

While  the  movement  for  the  support  of 
the  Resistance  has  been  fervenUy  develop- 
ing abroad,  other  tasks  aimed  at  consolidat- 
ing the  effort  of  our  people,  establishing  the 
infra-structure,  organizing  the  population, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  protracted 
struggle,  have  also  been  undertaken  taislde 
Vietnam. 

The  unification  of  various  resistance 
forces  inside  Vietnam  has  been  achieved 
lieyond  our  expectations.  To  date,  from 
small  groups  consisting  of  a  mere  ten  per- 
sons to  larger  groups  of  a  thousand  soldiers, 
our  Front  has  contacted  and  united  thirty- 
six  different  restotance  organizations  from 
aU  over  the  country,  a  total  of  approximate- 
ly  ten    thousand   Resistance   soldiers.    In 


many  casea.  some  Reslstanoe  groups  have 
proclaimed  themselves  members  of  the 
Ftoot  and  adopted  the  Ftont's  policy  imme- 
diately after  receiving  the  Front's  Political 
Program  and  long  before  the  Front  ofndal- 
ly  contacted  them,  sometimes  two  or  three 
months  before.  Thto  also  favorably  Indicates 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  unanimity  of  our 
people  and  that  our  pe<H>le  are  making 
every  effort  to  unify  in  order  to  consolidate 
our  strength. 

In  reganto  to  guiding  the  people  and  ea- 
tahltoH'wg  local  infrastructure,  the  Front 
has  trained  and  organised  armed  propagan- 
da groups  and  has  secretly  sent  them  to 
work  in  apiwoprlate  areas  in  preparation  for 
guiding  the  people  in  their  partldpaUon  in 
our  common  and  natkmwlde  struggle.  The 
people  have  very  positive  emotions  toward 
our  Resistance  soldiers.  Today,  with  a 
strong  faith  and  hope  that  increases  every 
day.  our  people  Inside  Vietnam  have  become 
our  eyes  and  ears  and  a  wall  of  protection 
for  our  revolutionary  army. 

Not  (Hily  did  our  PoUtical  Program  inspire 
encouragement  and  hope  for  our  people,  it 
has  had  a  strong  impact  on  the  ranks  of 
Vietcong  soldiers.  Our  Political  Program 
and  other  propaganda  efforts  have  been  cir- 
culating among  the  alarmed  and  fearful 
Vietcong  soldiers,  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
truth,  to  the  right  way  to  serve  our  country. 
In  the  past  year,  the  number  of  Vietcong 
who  have  defected  to  our  side  tias  increased 
every  day.  There  has  even  been  oontaet  with 
an  army  unit  with  plans  for  the  defection  of 
the  whole  unit. 

The  ma\\  supplies  that  the  overseas  Viet- 
namese begins  to  provide  to  the  Resistance 
forcea.  although  not  more  than  a  drop  in 
the  ocean,  tiave  brought  about  considerable 
progress,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  Important  phase.  The  news  and  pictures 
of  our  compatrioU  abroad  participating  in 
the  support  programs  for  the  Resistance 
movement  tiave  been  an  immense  source  of 
hope   and   encouragement   to   our   people 
inside  Vietnam,  boosting  the  faith  of  every- 
bo«iy.  People  begin  to  realize  that  they  no 
longer  have  to  fight  alone  and  that  the 
hope   of   liberating   the   country   has   ap- 
peared. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
The  resulU  that  1  have  Just  summarized, 
although  very  encouraging,  are  only  the  be- 
ginning. They  are  only  the  basic  steps  in  a 
long  struggle.  In  the  future,  our  struggle 
will  Intensify  and  spread  out,  the  tasks  of 
supporting  the  Resistance  will  become  more 
and    more    important.    We    consider    the 
strength  of  our  people  to  be  the  power 
behind  our  struggle.  Such  a  concept  cannot 
be  just  on  paper,  empty  words:  It  must  be 
realized  by  concrete  action,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  whole  population.  Participa- 
tion by  the  whole  population  does  not  mean 
that  everybody  has  to  be  up  in  arms.  It  only 
means  that  each  of  us,  in  hto  own  capacity 
and  under  various  circumstances,  will  do 
whatever  is  most  appropriate  and  commen- 
surate with  hto  abilities  and  most  beneficial 
to  the  common  struggle.  Today  we  have  the 
manpower  of  approximately  one  million  ref- 
ugees all  over  the  world.  Thto  only  accounU 
for  two  percent  of  the  total  population. 
However,  the  ability  of  thto  group  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  to  very  iilgh,  as  high  as 
twenty  to  thirty  percent  of  the  total  needs. 
Consequently,  the  Vietnamese  communities 
abroad  can  support  the  struggle  well  and  in 
various  ways.  Those  who  can  return  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  wiU  do  so;  those  who  can  make 
financial  contributions  will  support  in  thto 
form:  others  who  can  motivate  world  sup- 


port or  explain  to  our  foreign  fMands  about 
the  Rlghteolia  Cause  of  our  stninAe  wlU 
employ  thete  tatento  thus.  Ibow  who  have 
friends  and  relatlvea  now  aenlnc  in  tlw 
Vietoaof  railks  must  wrttejnd  appeal  for 
tlMir  daf  ectMn  to  our  ride, 
nelghhofi  oc  aoqualntanosi 
by  dtotorted  news  about  tlw 
must  ezirialA 

Conoeiiilnc  the  support  for  the  struggle, 
we  must  havte  a  pieetae  eonospt  of  the  sup- 
port: the  spirit  of  support  and  bow  to  sup- 
In  the  splfit  of  support,  wc  must  alvaya 
bear  in  mind  that  supportinc  a  Ubetatlan 
movement  to  a  mandatory  duty,  and  that  to 
not  a  charitable  act.  A  ebaittaUe  act  to  not 
mandatory;  bat  can  do  ft  U  be  so  dealrea. 
However,  on*  to  required  to  do  bto  duty.  To 
be  able  to  do  this,  one  most  raatrkt  hto  lei- 
sure and  reduce  hto  recreation  in  order  to 
have  time  to  support  the  movement.  One 
must  also  cdk  down  hto  expsnwa  and  saerl- 
noe  hizurlea  to  save  money  for  the  move- 
ment In  the  present  rituatton.  the  Vietnam- 
eae overseas  must  fuUm  eettain  duties  and 
obUcatlons  ia  thdr  boot  oountriea.  However. 
it  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  rid 
ourselves  of  aU  the  duties  we  have  toward 
our  Motherland.  TO  put  It  anotber  way.  we 
can  say  that  our  host  ooontries  are  our 
adopted  pargnta  and  our  brioved  country  of 
Vletiutm.  out  natural  paranta.  In  diffleult 
timea.  when  our  natural  parents  are  unable 
to  protect  us.  it  to  our  oMIgatlnn  to  look 
after  them.  Becking  freedom,  many  of  our 
compatriots  have  been  denied  entry  by 
many  oountriea.  Someday,  onoe  our  country 
to  liberated.  If  other  Vietnam  wQl  open  her 
arms  widdy  to  wdcome  bwk  ber  stray  ebfl- 
dren.  Only  our  Motherland  wQl  never  refuse 
to  accept  us. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  our  sup- 
pent  to  the  cause  must  be  contlmial  and  con- 
sistent. To  achieve  thto  oontlnnlty  and  con- 
sistency, we  need  to  be  alert  and  patient  and 
keep  our  omfidenoe  firm.  We  cannot  expect 
to  see  chutes  and  results  ovemigiit.  in  a 
week,  or  in  a  month.  Neither  should  we  be 
able  to  see  our  Resistance  grow  ovemiiait. 
in  a  week  or  a  month.  If  we  set  our  expecta- 
tions too  higli.  when  piugieaa  does  not  come 
quickly,  we  wni  grow  Impatient  and  discour- 
aged, and  thiu  become  unable  to  punue  our 
long  struggle  of  liberatioiL  To  be  engaged  in 
thto  type  of  atruggle  to  Uke  planting  a  large 
tree:  we  do  not  see  it  grow  as  fast  as  vegeta- 
bles or  rice.  A  year  ago.  our  compatriots  all 
over  the  world  welcomed  the  news  and  pic- 
tures of  our  Resistance  Movement  from 
Vietnam.  Tbe  encouraging  initial  achieve- 
ments did  net  materialiae  as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral weeks'  or  numths  work  by  a  handful  of 
individuals.  Those  achievements  represent 
several  yean  of  struggle  ever  since  1975 
with  support  f  mn  Vietnamese  both  inside 
the  country  and  overseas. 

If  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  virit  and 
attitude  hi  supporting  the  Movement,  our 
ultimate  goal  of  Uberation  will  certainly  be 
achieved.  Wb  will  have  to  accept  hantohlp 
and  sacrincm  in  the  proceas.  Our  compatri- 
ots inside  the  country  will  have  to  volunteer 
their  lives  and  their  resouroea.  Those  living 
overseas  will  need  to  consolidate  into  a 
strong  rear  echelon  for  our  Reslstanoe 
forces.  The  liigher  the  levd  of  our  hard- 
shitM  and  sacrifices,  the  greater  our  victory 
will  be.  The  longer  the  endurance,  the  more 
firm  our  victory  will  be. 
Ladies  and  GenUemen. 
The  problem  of  Vietnam  today  to  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Vietnamese.  It  affects  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  worid.  The  Soviet 


policy  of  war  and  aggression  in 
Soutbeast  Asia,  enforoed  by  iU  local  ladwy. 
tbe  dSipDtic  Vietcong.  with  Soviet  Russian 
mOitaiy  bases  in  Vietnam,  to  a  major  factor 
tbreatninc  tbe  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
tbe  world.  We  Vietnamese  are  prepared  to 
accept  hardships  and  sacrifices  in  sohring 
our  own  pnMem.  However,  we  are  appeal- 
ing to  tbe  world  to  cooperate  with  us  so  that 
we  can  solve  thto  common  proUem  together. 

Today  to  the  last  day  of  our  Conference. 
Please  allow  me  to  commend  tbe  invaluable 
and  realistic  achievements  reached  In  thto 
conference. 

The  insults  summed  up  in  thto  Conference 
wHI  help  direct  our  efforts  toward  accom- 
rHahtwy  our  struggle  to  liberate  and  recon- 
struct our  country.  The  laying  of  the 
wreath  at  the  ^netnam  Veterans'  Memmlal 
tbto  morning  to  a  deed  that  displays  the 
faitbfnlnem  of  our  people.  We  will  never 
betray  tbe  sacred  sacrifices  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Vietnam,  emecial- 
ly  when  these  sacrifices  come  from  our 
allied  friends,  made  not  only  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Vietnam  but  also 
for  tbe  freedom  and  peace  of  the  wwld  and 
of  mMtMiwi  The  solemn  resolution  that  was 
imMitenmirty  passed  to  the  symbol  of  patri- 
otism, tbe  symbol  of  our  people's  strength. 
tbe  strength  of  a  heroic  and  indomitable 
people.  Thto  resolutkm  to  a  glorious  victory, 
a  historical  document,  a  symbol  of  the 
Righteous  Cause  for  which  we  struggle. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago.  at  the  DiCn 
HMtg  National  Referendum  Assembly,  our 
peoide  were  unantanously  determined  to 
tlidit  the  foreign  invaders  and  save  our 
country.  All  thto  was  done  with  the  historic 
declaration.  "Quyet  Chiftn."  ("Resolve  to 
Fight")  Today  our  Motherland  to  once 
again  in  danger,  and  at  thto  Conference  we 
are  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
forefathers.  We  are  reaffirming  our  pledge 
to  Liberate  Vietnam.  Giai  Ph6ng  Viet 
Nam!* 


CHANGES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE  NETWORK 

•  Ifr.  FRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  a  recent  article  from  the 
Siouz  Falls.  S.  Dak..  Tribune  be  print- 
ed immediately  after  my  remaiks. 
This  article,  written  by  Ken  DetweUer, 
vice  iHtsident  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. South  Dakota.  Northwestern  Bell, 
is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  telephone 
industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle carefully  because,  in  a  few  short 
months.  Congress  will  face  a  public 
outcry  when  residential  telephone 
rates  begin  to  escalate.  We  must  all 
become  knowledgeable  about  the 
causes  of  ridng  costs  and  possible  solu- 
tions. I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port telephone  legislation  which  genu- 
ineU'  addresses  the  issue  of  universal 
telephone  service,  especially  in  our 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  President,  Ken  DetweUer  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  this  country 
has  the  best  telecommunications  net- 
work tn  the  world.  It  is  our  responsibU- 
ity  to  assist  this  network  as  it  admits 
to  the  twin  challenges  of  competition 
and  deregulation. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 


[From  the  Sioux  FUto  Tribune.  May  18. 
I98S] 

CoMFSiiiiow.  DBmouuiTiow  Causb  Rapid 
CHAwns  oi  TnaoomroicsTiows 

(By  K.  L.  DetweUer) 

Centuries  ago.  an  old  Gre^  phOosoirtier 
ffiyim^  that  "there  to  nothing  constant .  .  . 
except  change." 

That's  stUI  accurate  today.  In  tact  change 
to  occurring  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  North- 
western Bell  and  the  entire  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  It's  being  driven  by  three 
factors:  competiticm.  deregulation,  and  ad- 
vanced technology. 

It's  quite  widely  known  that  eempetitlon 
has  grown  considerably  in  the  phone  busi- 
ness. Two  recent  government  decisions  are 
aimed  at  boasting  that  competition.  The 
first  to  a  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  ruling  that  took  effect  last  Jan. 
1.  Then  on  Jan.  1,  1984,  Nrathwestem  Bell 
and  the  other  22  Bell  System  operating 
companies  will  be  "spun  ofT'  from  ATATT  as 
a  result  of  an  agreement  between  ATdeT 
and  the  UjB.  Department  of  Justice. 

More  than  ten  years  sgo,  when  Congress. 
regulat(»rs  and  the  courts  were  pressing  for 
competition  in  our  industry,  we  pointed  out 
that  along  with  the  b«iefits  of  competition 
also  come  some  consequoioes,  such  as  some 
changes  in  the  way  service  would  lie  provid- 
ed and  a  shifting  of  some  coeU. 

For  years,  to  make  local  phcme  service 
widely  available,  local  rates  were  held  btiow 
cost.  They  have  been  subsidized  by  profite 
from  long  distance  rates,  which  were  set 
above  cost  Thto  pricing  method,  although 
possible  in  a  mom^mly  environment  to  not 
sustainable  in  a  competitive  world. 

Increased  competition,  encouraged  by  the 
FCC  and  federal  courts,  to  driving  prices 
toward  their  actual  cost.  That  means  Uie 
end  of  most  price  averaging  and  subsidiza- 
tion. Each  service  will  need  to  pay  its  own 
way.  The  result:  some  prices,  such  as  those 
for  local  service,  will  go  up;  others,  like  long 
distance  rates  and  prices  for  telephone 
equipment  are  likely  to  come  dovm. 

The  FCC  ruling  to  aimed  at  prcxnoting 
competition  in  the  telephone  products  por- 
tion of  the  business.  It  has  required  deregu- 
lation of  all  new  phone  iKodncts.  such  as 
telephones  and  business  PBZ  systems. 
Northwestern  Bell  can  stUI  provide  phones 
until  Jan.  1, 1984.  but  we're  limited  to  those 
we  had  in  stock  as  of  Jan.  1. 1984. 

The  agreement  between  ATftT  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  a  greater 
impact  on  both  telephone  companies  and 
customers.  As  I  pointed  out  it  "breaks  up" 
the  Bell  System  by  spUtting  off  the  local 
Bell  companies  like  Northwestern  Bell,  ef- 
fective Jan  1,  1984.  We  will  then  be  owned 
by  a  new  regional  holding  cranpany,  U.8. 
West,  that  also  will  own  Mountain  Bell  and 
Pacific  Northwest  BeU. 

When  thto  restructing  occurs,  a  number  of 
changes  must  be  made.  Phones  now  leased 
from  us  will  liecome  the  property  of  AT&T, 
and  of  course,  AT&T  also  will  get  the 
monthly  revenue  associated  with  those 
phones. 

Individuato  arranging  for  new  service  will 
stiU  caU  Northwestern  bell  for  their  line- 
dial  tone— to  gain  access  to  the  calling  net- 
work. Uke  today,  there  will  lie  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  telephone  supplies  to  choose  from  for 
equipment  at  the  end  of  that  line.  One  of 
them  might  be— once  again— Northwestern 
BeU.  The  federal  Judge  signing  the  agree- 
ment said  we  could  re-enter  the  new  phone 
equipment  business  after  breaking  away 
tram  AT&T. 
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ATAtT-kMiied  phooM  (the  ones  foraterty 
leaaed  fram  Horthwcrtem  BeU>  wUI  atUl  be 
fixed  at  no  eztn  charge.  Repair  of  phones 
bought  out-riilit  will  depend  on  the  ar- 
mwemenU  made  with  the  dealer. 

Next  year  will  alK>  bring  changes  In  long 
dtatanoe  eervlce.  Northwertem  BeU  wiU  con- 
tinue to  handle  long  distance  calls  within 
South  Dakota.  Tor  long  distance  calls  be- 
tween states,  phone  users  will  be  able  to 
dMMse  from  any  supplier  offering  that  serv- 
ice. 

When  we  break  from  ATAT.  we  wiU  need 
to  change  how  we  recover  the  subsidy  i»o- 
vided  by  interstate  calling— termed  "access" 
by  the  FCC.  By  "access."  I  mean  the  lines, 
cahles  snd  other  facilities  needed  to  give 
irtMne  users  the  ability  to  make  and  receive 
local  or  long  distance  calls.  We  incur  those 
flzed  costs  whether  a  customer  makes  one 
or  101  long  distance  calls— or  one  or  101 
local  calls. 

Today,  when  out-of-state  locations  are 
called,  those  calls  are  completed  through  an 
indutry  partnnahlp  of  ATftT  long  lines 
and  local  telephone  companies.  The  part- 
ners share  in  both  the  cosU  and  profits 
from  this  integrated  long  distance  system. 
Under  this  arrangemait,  about  40  c«its  out 
of  every  $1  collected  for  Interstate  long  dis- 
tance service  is  sent  back  to  South  DakoU 
to  keep  local  rates  low. 

By  19S4.  these  subsidies  will  end.  Motivat- 
ed by  the  incrMsingly  competitive  environ- 
ment and  the  need  to  relate  prices  more 
closely  to  costs,  the  PCC  has  ordered  that 
our  local  customers,  beginning  next  year, 
assume  more  of  the  cost  of  providing  their 
local  service  and  that— over  a  five  year 
period,  we  increase  the  charges  untU  our 
customers  are  paying  all  costs  associated 
with  their  own  connections  to  the  local  and 
long  distance  netwoi^  We  will  need  to  file 
such  a  plan  with  the  FCC:  the  changes  in- 
volved wUI  be  announced  when  it  is  filed. 

Competition  and  deregulation,  then,  will 
be  major  causes  of  local  rate  increases.  A 
third  factor  is  changing  technology.  New  ad- 
vances in  call-handling  equipment  and  grow- 
ing competition  use  up  the  service  life  of 
that  equipment  much  faster  than  before. 
The  cost  of  that  investment  must  be  recov- 
ered in  rates  charged  while  the  equipment  is 
in  service,  and  these  days  that's  a  much 
shorter  period. 

The  time  for  change  has  come.  We  agree 
that  the  benefits  of  competition  should  out- 
weigh the  costs.  Overall,  phone  users  wUl 
have  more  choice  and  flexibility.  Now  prod- 
ucts and  services  will  be  offered  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  suppliers— as  well  as  by 
Northwestern  Bell— enabling  customers  to 
tailor  their  service  to  meet  their  own  special 
needs.  Also,  as  a  result  of  eliminating  the 
subsidy  from  long  distance  service,  costs  are 
anticipated  to  come  down. 

There  also  will  be  opportunities  for  cus- 
tomers to  control  their  own  costs.  Some  ex- 
amples: 

C<Misumer's  Service  and  Business  Local 
Measured  Service,  which  is  now  available  in 
Sioux  Fails,  will  let  subscribers  pay  only  for 
the  local  phone  service  they  use. 

Customers  can  avoid  monthly  phone 
charges  by  buying  their  own  Northwestern 
Bell  phones,  including  those  they  already 
have  in  place. 

Since  customers  now  own  their  own  wiring 
and  Jacks,  they  can  install  and  maintain 
telephone  equipment  themselves  and  avoid 
pajftng  us  for  that  work. 

The  future  will  bring  about  more  changes 
in  telecommunications  service  and  the  way 
it's  provided.  We'll  do  our  best  to  keep  cus- 
tomers informed. 
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One  goal  of  our  busineas  will  not  change. 
Our  Job  is  still  to  provide  the  best  telecom- 
munications service  in  the  world  and  to  put 
the  latest  and  best  technology  to  work  for 
everyone.* 


NIGERIAN  DEMOCRACY  MERITS 
UA  SUPPORT 

0  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  dvlUan  democratic  rule  re- 
mains no  more  than  a  distant  dream  in 
so  much  of  the  world,  it  Is  doubly  im- 
portant to  take  note  of  the  vigorous 
multiparty  political  campaign  current- 
ly taking  place  in  Nigeriar-whose  iM) 
million  people  account  for  one-fourth 
of  Africa's  total  population.  Nigeria's 
August  elections  will  represent  the 
next  crucial  test  for  the  democratic  in- 
stituticms  and  constitution  which  have 
guided  that  country's  political  process 
since  the  army  handed  over  power  to 
an  elected  government  in  1979. 

Unfortunately,  adverse  economic  cir- 
cumstances brought  about  by  the  cur- 
rent world  recession  are  compounding 
the  challenge  of  sustaining  and 
strengthening  Nigerian  democracy. 
The  international  economic  downturn, 
world  energy  conservation  and  other 
factors  have  drastically  reduced  Nige- 
ria's foreign  exchange  earnings,  90 
percent  of  which  are  generated  by  oil 
exports.  The  result  is  a  short-term 
commercial  credit  crisis  which  should 
concern  all  of  us  who  applaud  Nige- 
ria's commitment  to  democracy  and  its 
vital  role  In  Africa's  continuing  strug- 
gle for  economic  growth,  political  inde- 
pendence and  racial  equality  through- 
out the  continent. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  thoughtful  commentary  by  Prof. 
Jean  Herskovits.  one  of  this  country's 
best  informed  observers  of  the  Nigeri- 
an scene,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
11  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Professor  Herskovits  urges  that  Amer- 
ican and  European  banlcs  step  in 
quickly  with  short-term  credits  and 
that  the  UJS.  Government  support 
them  with  nonconcessional  assistance 
such  as  commercial  credit  guarantees. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  whole- 
heartedly agree  that,  as  her  article 
concludes,  "it  is  in  America's  self-inter- 
est to  respond  flexibly  and  urgently  to 
help  Nigeria  maintain  the  stability  of 
its  democratic  institutions."  I  request 
that  this  important  article  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRO. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  11. 19831 
UifTRD  Statu  Hilt  Nioxkiah  Dkhocbact 

(By  Jean  Herskovits) 
The  next  three  months  are  critical  to  the 
future  of  democracy  in  Africa.  Nigeria,  a 
major  oil  producer,  and  the  world's  fourth 
largest  democracy  (Its  90  million  people  con- 
stitute a  quarter  of  Africa's  population)  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  intense  political  campaign 
leading  to  elections  in  August.  In  1970,  the 
army  handed  over  power  to  an  elected  Gov- 
ernment with  a  Constitution  based  on  the 
American  model. 


This  test  for  Nigeria's  fledgUng  democrat- 
ic institutions  comes  at  a  time  of  din  eoo- 
nomk:  drcumstanoes,  created  In  large  part 
by  the  world  reoeasion.  Fifty  years  ago,  de- 
pression brought  down  democracy  altogeth- 
er in  Europe,  and.  as  one  American  banker 
commented  recently.  "The  present  condi- 
tions bi  Nigeria  would  topple  any  govern- 
ment in  the  West."  The  United  States  Oov- 
emment  and  American  banks  should  Join 
European  banks  to  alleviate  the  preasurea. 

As  a  member  of  the  Organisation  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countriea.  Nigeria  boie- 
flted  accordingly  after  1973.  But  expeeU- 
tlons  rose  as  fast  as  revenues,  and  since 
1980.  revenues  have  fallen  45  percent 
Worldwide  recesaion.  conservation  and  an- 
ticipation of  a  sharp  drop  in  prices  halved 
and  halved  again  the  oil  exports  that  stiU 
earn  90  percent  of  Nigeria's  foreign  ex- 
change. Shortages  of  spare  parU  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  threaten  to  cripple  in- 
dustry and  compound  already  serious  unem- 
ployment. 

More  than  half  of  Nigeria's  people  can 
subsist  off  the  rural  economy  if  they  must. 
But  for  millions  in  the  cities,  finding  food 
may  become  a  serious  problem.  Bread  (con- 
sumption is  encouraged  by  imported  Ameri- 
can wheat)  has  replaced  cassava,  yams  and 
rice  as  the  cheapest  staple,  and  wheat  im- 
ports must  be  paid  for  in  dwindllitg  foreign 
exchange. 

Mounting  unemployment  and  scarcity  of 
bread  in  the  cities  would  be  serious  at  any 
time,  and  the  combination  is  particularly 
dangerous  in  the  volatUe  political  climate 
created  by  imminent  elections.  Political  vio- 
lence figured  heavily  in  the  demise  of  Nige- 
ria's post-colonial  parliamentary  democracy 
in  the  19«0's.  And  given  the  intense  rivalries 
of  Nigerian  politics,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  some  people  would  encourage  the  Job- 
less—especially non-Nigerians  with  no  stake 
in  preserving  poUtical  stability— to  intimi- 
date opponents  and  voters.  This  possibility 
underlay  the  unfortunate  expulsion,  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  of  two  millltHi  illegal  im- 
migrants, most  living  in  cities  and  many  of 
them  unemployed. 

Nigerian  elections  are  often  a  time  for 
bread  and  circuses.  But  economic  circiun- 
stances  have  made  a  difference  this  time.  In 
the  past  year.  President  Shehu  Shagari  has 
implemented  two  sets  of  austerity  measures. 
Including  cutting  back  severely  on  imports 
and  revising  debt  servicing  procedures.  He  is 
determined  to  maintain  these  measures  and 
has  opened  talks  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Nigerians  say  the  crisis 
may  be  salutary,  forcing  them  to  confront 
skewed  priorities  and  corrupt  practices. 
Still,  no  economy  can  be  restructured  over- 
night. 

At  the  moment,  Americans  are  compound- 
ing Nigeria's  problems.  Oil  producers  in 
trouble  don't  get  much  sympathy  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  do  third-world  debtors. 
And  American  banks  are  nervous  about 
their  over-exposure  in  Brazil.  Mexico,  Zaire 
and  Poland.  By  comparison,  Nigeria's  long- 
term  debt— leas  than  $10  bilUon— Is  reUUve- 
ly  small  (Mexico's  is  $85  billion:  Venesuela's 
nearly  $30  bilUon:  Poland's  $37  billion).  And 
the  Nigerian  debt  is  being  dutifully  serviced. 
But  American  commercial  bankers  and  the 
Administration,  which  have  already  rescued 
some  major  debtor  countriea.  have  not  been 
eager  to  help  Nigeria  through  its  short-term 
crisis  of  commercial  arrears  and  credits  for 
essential  imports. 

Nigeria  is  hardly  a  model  of  economic 
management,  but  thanks  to  its  Govern- 
ments' determination  to  live  within  their 


througltout  the  oQ-boom  yean,  the 
economy  is  Ms»ntially  souod  and  could 
tain  a  larger  long-tenn  dcM.  Reoantty. 
trying  to  salvage  Its  incrsaatngly  da^enitf 
situation.  NlgcHa  iriayed  a  crttleal  rale  In 
stablMng  world  oQ  prieea.  KxportB  have 
picked  up.  but  pot  enoiigh. 

A  Saudi  loanand  an  IMJT.  agreement  are 
mentioned  as  lalUatlvea  down  the  road— too 
long  a  road.  In  the  short  teno.  before  sudi 
arrangements  are  in  place.  Amtrtoan  and 
European  banto  should  step  In  quiddy  with 
short-term  credits.  The  United  States  Oov- 
emment  can  sapport  them  with  nonconces- 
skmal  «—*-**"**  such  aa  oommcitlal-credlt 
guarantees.  ULF.  loan  oondttloaB,  which 
are  expected  to  be  in  place  by  early  fall, 
should  encourage  bankoa  to  aet  now. 

It  U  in  AmeMca's  self-lntcreat  to  napoad 
flexibly  and  uisently  to  help  Mlgecia  main- 
tain the  stabiltty  of  ito  democratic  instltu- 
tims.  Nigerians  are  determined  that  th^ 
democracy  shall  survive.  The  dtiaens  of  our 
democracy  sho^d  help.* 


MAKING     BANKS     RESPONSmLE 

FOR     THEIR     PAST     LENDING 

POLICIES 
•  Mr.  GRASIBLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
vinced Congress  has  no  alternative  but 
to  support  an  increase  in  the  IMF 
quota.  I  direct  their  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  9  Forbes  magMlnf  by 
Howard  Banks.  The  article  points  to  at 
least  one  alternative:  making  banks 
more  responsible  for  their  past  lending 
policies.  Of  iiarticular  interest  are  the 
ccnnments  of  George  Champion,  a  re- 
tired chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan. 
Mr.  Champicfei  maintains  banks  should 
be  held  responsible  for  their  manage- 
ment and  lending  decisions. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  bailing  out  in- 
stitutions who  made  leas  than  prudent 
loans.  Nor  can  we  be  frightened  into 
believing  an  international  economic 
crisis  is  inevitable  if  the  IMF  quota  in- 
crease is  not  approved.  I  am  not  dis- 
mt«dng  the  geriousness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  debt  many  nations  have 
managed  to  accumulate,  nor  do  I  dis- 
pute the  potential  impact  a  worldwide 
default  wouM  have  on  some  of  our 
banks.  But  I  do  question  the  i4>propri- 
ateness  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
dealing  with  those  problems.  It  is  an 
ill-conceived,  unimaginative  approach 
which  merely  throws  good  money 
after  bad.  F\irthermore.  it  is  money 
this  Nation  does  not  have. 

It  is  time  we  l(x>k  for  other  alterna- 
tives to  the  world  debt  situation.  We 
do  have  options. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Forbes 
article  appear  in  the  Rbcord  at  the 
end  of  my  rekiarics. 

The  article' follows: 

(From  Forbes.  May  9. 19831 

Whri  Down  tiOAMS?  PsaiSH  xbs  Tbougkt 
(B)r  Howard  Banks) 

As  we  all  have  been  told  in  numbing 
detail,  the  international  loan  mess  is  about 
to  be  papered  over  with  a  $33  billion  in- 
crease in  the  funds  available  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  At  least  $8.4  bllUon. 


and  probably  more,  of  the  IMF  quota  in- 
47.5  pooent  boost  in  the  fund's 
deposits— will  ccHue  from  the 
United  States.  However  you  cut  the  situa- 
tion. It's  another  taxpayer  bailout  of  other 
people's  nlstakea. 

The  Reagan  Administration  strongly  sup- 
ports the  quota  Increase  for  the  IMF,  the 
vast  ersdlt  cooperative  created  by  the  1944 
BrettoB  Woods  agreement  to  help  Its  148 
mnrihfr  natknis  when  they  have  balance  of 
payments  problems.  The  Reagan  Admlnis- 
tntlon  fears  that  the  more  than  half-tril- 
llOD-doIlar  debt  overhang  of  non-OPEC 
Third  W<n-ld  countries  might  stall  any 
dianoe  of  domestic  economic  recovery. 
Heoee  Its  eagerness  to  help  the  IMF. 

Without  IMF  aid,  many  Third  World 
countriea  wUI  not  be  able  to  meet  even  the 
interest  payments  on  their  monumental 
debt,  and  those  debts  would  have  to  be  writ- 
ten down  In  American  banks'  books.  That 
means  the  banks  would  be  less  able  to  lend 
to  AwwHcMt  Industry  and  business  in  order 
to  fuel  the  nascent  domestic  recovery.  And 
Third  World  countries  would  be  unable  to 
keep  up  evoi  a  minimal  level  of  importing, 
whldi  would  further  dampen  business  in 
America. 

Ooodneas  knows,  the  exposure  of  the 
major  VS.  banks  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at: 
Manufacturers  Hanover  has  close  to  $7  bil- 
lion lent  out  to  the  less  developed  countries 
(345  percent  of  equity);  Chase  Manhattan. 
$6  hfOkm  (230  percent):  and  Citicorp.  $9.8 
billion  (300  percent).  The  nation's  ten  larg- 
est banks  have  an  average  of  170  percent  of 
their  equity  lent  to  the  Third  World  It's  a 
scary  situation,  but  it  isn't  reflected  in  bank 
earnings  of  balance  sheets.  The  reason  it 
Isn't  reflected  is  that  even  where  interest 
payments  are  late,  the  loans  are  not  being 
claasllled— as  would  be  the  case  with  dama- 
tic  loans.  Where  no  cash  interest  is  forth- 
coming, the  banks  simply  tack  unpaid  inter- 
est onto  principal  that  isn't  being  repaid 
either.  Thus  VS.  bank  revenue  and  profit- 
ability look  better  than  reality  might  sug- 
gest. 

Bankers'  interest  in  maintaining  that 
none  of  the  Third  World  debts  is  bad  coin- 
cides with  the  Reagan  Administration's 
desire  to  maintain  lending,  particularly  to 
Latin  America,  whose  political  stability  is 
vital  to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
OIF  can  do  what  the  UJS.  govertunent 
cannot  do:  force  the  debtor  governments  to 
adopt  less  irresponsible  fiscal  policies. 

There  are  two  questions  involved:  Is  it 
necessary  to  avoid  default  at  any  cost?  And, 
is  it  right  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  liail  out 
bankers'  bad  loans?  For  those  who  think  the 
answer  to  both  questions  is  "no,"  there  is  an 
alternative  course  of  actions.  Paul  Craig 
Roberts,  until  recently  an  assistant  secre- 
tary at  the  Treasury,  explains:  "The  alter- 
native to  an  IMF  bailout  is  not  default,  but 
a  partial  writedown  of  some  of  the  loans"— 
to  a  more  rational  and  realistic  value  in  the 
banks'  books.  The  effect  on  bank  profits 
would  be  sharp,  of  course.  But  so  it  should 
be.  say  George  Champion,  the  respected  re- 
tired chairman  of  Chase  BCanhattan,  who 
refused  point-blank  to  allow  the  Chase  in 
his  day  to  lend  to  any  foreign  government 
or  government-owned  entity. 

Champion  agrees  with  Roberts  that  the 
banks  should  be  made  to  bite  the  bullet. 
Champion  says:  "It  [would]  mean  cutting 
down  on  the  published  earnings  of  the 
banks  very  materially,  and  that  is  what  they 
[bankers]  object  to.  It  would  mean  that  a 
lot  of  those  fellows  who  have  been  getting 
big  bonuses  would  be  without  them."  What 


about  the  banlcers'  Jobs?  "Some  of  them 
should  get  the  sack,  no  question.  Manage- 
meat  has  to  be  held  accountable." 

Not  surprisingly,  bankers  now  in  charge 
do  not  agree.  "That's  unfair,"  says  George 
Clark,  a  senior  vice  president  at  Cttioorp. 
"We  may  stlU  be  showing  these  loans  at  full 
value  and  not  writing  them  off  against  reve- 
nues. But  look  at  our  stock  ivioes.  Our  mul- 
tiples are  at  5  to  6  times  earnings  I'm  feel- 
ing considerable  pains  through  my  stock  op- 
tions." 

No  one  is  suggesting  there  should  be  any 
suicidal  change  in  banks'  accounting  poli- 
cies. "It  has  to  be  realistically  handled  over 
a  number  of  years."  says  Champion.  What 
he  has  in  mind  is  for  banks  to  write  down  all 
nonperf orming  loans  using  50  percent  of 
their  pretax  profits,  creating  each  year  an 
extra  quarter  percentage  point  of  reserves. 
"They  are  going  to  show  enormous  first- 
quarter  earnings,"  he  says.  "It's  a  terrific 
opportunity  to  start." 

Those  who  support  the  take-the-write- 
down  argument  claim  that  a  writedown  of 
the  face  value  of  the  loans  on  the  Imders' 
books  would  immediately  reduce  the  debt  of 
the  borrowing  naticm,  while  also  reducing 
its  interest  burden.  The  developing  nation's 
economy  could  then  work  at  returning  to 
health  with  its  finances  in  more  realistic 
order.  There  would  be  those  developing- 
country  governments,  uiuloubtedly,  that 
would  see  in  the  apparently  reduced  debt 
burden  an  opportunity  for  more  borrowing. 
But  would  any  bank  be  foolish  enough  to 
lend  to  them?  The  market  is  attentive,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
Uorud  Bank,  which  has  never  lent  to  devel- 
oping countries,  can  borrow  in  the  money 
market  cheaper  than  most  l>anks  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  VS. 
Ijanks'  behavior  and  that  of  West  German 
banks  with  large  suspect  loans  to  Eastern  ' 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  making  direct  comparisons  be- 
tween such  different  tax  and  accounting 
systems  as  they  affect  banks,  warns  Citi- 
corp's Clark.  Even  so,  he  acknowledges  that 
the  impression  is  broadly  correct. 

There  is  a  measure  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
U.S.  banks'  public  stance  that  none  of  their 
Third  World  loans  is  going  to  stay  l>ad.  In 
their  credit  policies  they  are  behaving  far 
more  cautiously.  At  first,  banks  took  fairly 
narrow  spreads  on  loans  to  developing  coun- 
tries (LDCs).  particularly  where  there  were 
other  opportunities  for  business,  such  as 
setting  up  a  local  offshoot.  But  now.  spreads 
and  fees  have  been  Jacked  up.  Take  the 
recent  emergency  $5  billion  loan  to  Mexico, 
organized  under  IMF  pressure  (and  on  top 
of  a  $3  billion  IMF  facility).  The  banks  are 
charging  2V^  points  over  the  London  inter- 
bank offered  rate  (the  base  rate  of  the 
Eurodollar  market)  and  massive  fees— said 
in  all  to  exceed  $600  million.  Even  though 
no  actual  money  changes  hands,  these  fees 
appear  on  the  good  side  of  the  banks' 
income  statements. 

"I  think  it's  outrageous."  says  Champion 
of  these  practices.  "If  collected  at  all,  these 
fees  should  be  paid  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 
If  the  loan  is  paid,  then  take  your  profit." 
Indeed,  that  is  one  of  several,  mostly  cos- 
metic, changes  now  being  proposed  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  part  of  a 
move  to  fend  off  a  still  small  but  growing 
pressure  in  Congress  against  bailing  out  the 
banks. 

The  liquidity  crisis  in  the  Third  World 
came  to  a  head  for  the  U.S.  last  summer, 
when    falling    oil    prices    and    declining 
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U  the  market  la  tnuted.  there  seema  little 
^.f«Mif*  xttmi.  a  default  by  a  country  would 
yxi^y  pradoee  more  than  a  oulck  acare  for 
the  marfceta  and  fkt  loaaM  for  the  bank  con- 
cerned. But  the  kiMM  have,  in  reality,  al- 
ready occurred.  Soaae  obaerver*  like  Re^ 
aaotattvc  Jerry  Lewie  (R-Gallf.).  a  member 
of  the  Bo«He  Appropriattana  Committee, 
even  aivieat  that-M  a  iMion  to  all— It 
might  be  worth  while  f  oreeloainc  on  aome 
debtor  nation  that  hM  behaved  in  an  Impoa- 
rible  way.  The  Central  African  Republic  for 
yyTT**  which  apent  money  from  interna- 
tional loaiH  to  hold  a  coronation  for  ita 
diori-llved  emperor,  m  its  bloodrtalned 
former  dictator  styled  hlmaelf . 

Vtaitaste  a  little.  SuppoM  that  a  group  of 
younc  officers  in.  say.  Argentina,  ralaed 
their  bands  in  "HeO.  Feron"  salutes,  an- 
nounced a  coup  and  stridently  defaulted  on 
t>i«t  country's  baUoaa  of  international  debt 
What  would  happen?  A  media  crisis,  a 
oomrie  of  banks  or  so  in  bankruptcy,  lots  of 
money  poured  in  from  central  banks.  And 
after  thto  iveful  if  costly  lesson?  Give  it  a 
year  or  ao.  and  thOM  young  officers,  oldn- 
and  wtaer.  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin 
the  iDteroational  fold.  And.  m  happened 
Mm*  and  again  in  the  19th  century— a  better 
model  for  what  is  now  happening  than  the 
twos  they  would  repay  aU  those  once-de- 
faulted debta. 

It  was  J<dm  Maynard  Keynes,  writing 
about  the  IMl  criais  in  money  vmhies.  who 
saw  the  flaw  in  bankers'  armor  most  clearly. 
KeynH  wrote.  "Ufdong  practices  [to  main- 
tain appearance  and  to  profem  a  conven- 
tional reapectabilityl  make  (bankers]  the 
most  romantic  and  the  least  realistic  of 
men.  It  is  so  much  their  stock  in  trade  that 
their  pooltion  not  be  questioned,  that  they 
do  not  even  question  it  themselvM  until  it  is 
too  late."  That's  why  voio«  like  George 
Champion's  are  wmth  listening  to  when  he 
1  that  "management  hM  to  be  held 
"• 


THE  MALCOLM  PRICE 
LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  JEP8EN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maloolm  Price  labormtory  School  in 
Cedar  FAlla.  lom.  is  celebrmting  its 
100th  annlvenary. 

The  school,  located  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  in 
Cedar  Palls,  is  an  intetral  part  of  the 
oollece  of  education. 

The  M^vifti™  Price  School  is  noted 
worldwide  tot  lU  exceUence  In  training 
modem  educaUws.  The  educational 
techniques  used  there  in  training  edu- 
cators and  their  elementary  and  sec- 


ondary students  are  innovative  and  ad- 
vanced. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  pressing 
need  this  country  has  for  highly  quali- 
fled  educators.  The  Malcolm  Price 
School  is  at  the  forefKmt  of  the  effort 
to  provide  this  country  with  those  able 
and  qualified  educators. 

As  a  graduate  of  this  fine  school  I 
Join  with  all  lowans  in  saluting  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Malcolm 
Price  Laboratory  School  and  extend 
congratulations  to  the  administrators, 
faculty,  and  sttidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing history  of  the  Malcolm  Price  Labo- 
ratory   School    be    included    In    the 
RaooKD. 
The  history  follows: 
A  Banr  Hutobt  or  the  Luobatort 
School 
(By  Joan  Diamond) 
Malcolm  Price  UtaomUay  School,  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa 
in  Cedar  Falla.  Iowa,  celebratm  this  spring 
the  100th  school  year  since  Its  formation. 
Teaching  and  oeletoatlon  activitim  will  be 
held  throughout  the  spring  semester. 

It  WM  in  lan  that  the  directors  of  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  authorised  Principal  J. 
C.  OOchrtat  to  establish  a  "model"  school  on 
the  campus  originally  constructed  m  a  civil 
war  orphans'  home.  The  idea  behind  the 
model  school  wm  for  education  students  to 
learn  by  observing  firsthand  good  teaching 
done  by  skilled,  experienced  teachers.  The 
first  pupils  in  the  school  were  those  who 
had  been  attending  the  country  school 
acroM  the  street  from  the  rural  campus. 

The  first  years  of  the  school  were  rocky 
OMS  with  dissatlafaetian  expressed  by  vari- 
ous teachers  of  the  model  school  m  well  m 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  school.  Other  al- 
temaUvM  explored  by  new  Preaident  Homer 
SeM-ley  failed  to  serve.  However,  the  model, 
or  training,  school  continued  and  expanded. 
By  1914.  the  school  had  ita  own  multistory 
building  on  campus,  and  had  expanded  to 
Include  gradm  K-13.  with  the  4-year  high 
school  accredited  by  the  regional  accredit- 
ing associaticm.  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  school  Principal 
Wilbur  H.  Bender,  college  studenU  could  ob- 
serve good  teaching,  and  also  gain  coUege 
credit  for  practice  teaching. 

Today  the  school  pUys  an  integral  role  in 
the  coUege  of  education  that  offers  bache- 
lors', mMters'.  specialists',  and  doctors'  de- 
grees on  a  university  campus  with  more 
than  10,000  students.  Named  for  a  former 
college  preaident  and  directed  by  school 
head  Dr.  Roh  Nielsen  and  Principals  Dr. 
Jim  Doud  and  Dr.  Jerry  Duca.  the  school 
program  is  a  varied  and  vigorous  one.  Uni- 
versity students  um  the  school  m  a  labora- 
tory for  learning  on  several  preprofesslonal 
levels  during  their  undergraduate  years. 
Graduate  studenU  from  this  and  other 
State  unlversltia  come  to  the  school  for 
practicum  experienom  or  research  interests. 
Teachers  from  around  the  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world  come  to  obKrve  and 
to  t^ifc  with  faculty  about  common  interests 
in  education. 

Faculty  of  the  school  dally  teach  children 
and  also  direct  university  students.  In  addi- 
tion they  are  professionally  active  in  many 
ways— in  curriculiun.  research,  and  publica- 
tion. Staff  members  or  publications  wrlttoi 
by  them  were  requested  by  schools  in  every 


county  of  the  State  last  year.  Many  faculty 
are  officers  in  State  and  National  profes- 
sional aaaodatiooa.  Bach  year  many  presen- 
tatlooi  are  given  at  professional  meetings  at 
aU  levels.  Graduates  of  the  school  too  serve 
with  distinction.  They  are  Uxiay  in  a  wide 
variety  of  careers  in  all  levels  of  professions, 
the  arts.  sclencM.  and  govenunent 

Maloobn  Price  Laboratory  School  hM  weU 
earned  the  slogan  chosen  for  their  centenni- 
al year.  "A  Century  of  Service  to  Education 
in  Iowa."* 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  two  arti- 
cles aiHMaring  in  lasUilMday's  editicm 
of  the  Washington  Times  provide  val- 
uable information  on  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Central  America.  Jeremiah 
OTieary  reports  on  a  speech  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Clark,  the  President's  National 
Security  Adviser,  in  Los  Angeles  last 
wedc  Judge  Clai^  reportedly  con- 
firmed that  Castro's  Cuban  troops 
constitute  14  percent  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Communist  Nicaragua,  which 
has  more  troops  under  arms  than  all 
other  Central  American  states  com- 
bined. U.S.  forces,  by  contrast,  consti- 
tute only  0.2  percent  of  the  forces  of 
the  elected  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor—a mere  55  men  engaged  in  train- 
ing free  Salvadorans  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  terrorists  armed  and 
supported  from  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tet  it  is  the  United 
SUtes  that,  in  the  fantasies  of  some,  is 
the  source  of  aggression,  destabiliza- 
tion.  and  tyranny  in  Central  America. 

In  the  same  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times.  Oeorgle  Anne  Geyer  re- 
ports on  the  growing  forces  of  the 
fieed(Hn  fighters  in  Nicaragua  who  are 
valiantly  trying  to  reverse  the  tide  of 
Communist  conquest  in  that  region. 
Mrs.  Geyer  reports  that  the  pro- 
Somoea  forces  are  no  longer  the  major 
part  of  the  anti-Sandinista  resistance, 
that  leaders  and  members  of  the  main- 
stream Nicaraguan  Conservative  Party 
are  now  in  control  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force,  and  "unquestion- 
ably the  most  beloved  leader  in  Nica- 
ragua" today  is  not  Tomas  Borge  or 
his  cohorts  in  the  illegal  Junta  that 
claims  power  in  Managua  but  Eden 
Pastora— who  fought  against  Somoca 
in  the  revolution  and  now  fights  for 
freedom  against  those  who  betrayed 
the  revolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  both  arti- 
cles to  my  cc^eagues  as  necessary 
reading  as  the  debate  on  the  crisis  in 
Central  America  develops,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
CoHGKissioNAL  Riooiu)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 


[From  the  Washington  Ttaaas,  May  IS. 
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East  Hue  Tmmps  Ad  NiesaAODA 
(By  Jeremiah  Olieary) 

Soviet  bloe  advisers  inchidhig  Cubans  con- 
stitute 14  persent  of  the  military  foroM  of 
Marxist  Nksiagua.  acoording  to  Prmident 
Reagan's  National  Security  Adviser  William 
P.Clark. 

In  contrast.  Clark  declared,  the  VS.  mili- 
tary presence  In  El  Salvador  is  only  0.S  per- 
cent—a total  of  SS  training  personnel,  Clark, 
who  hM  never  given  an  on-the4«oord  inter- 
view and  ru*ly  makM  meedMS.  leveled 
some  of  the  hardest-hitting  ehargH  made 
by  a  senior  UJ3.  official  against  the  Nicara- 
guan government  and  the  Soviet  Uoc  In- 
volvement in  that  nation. 

HiscommeiAs  came  in  a  speech  that  wm 
not  open  to  p«««  coverage  before  the  CiU- 
sens  for  the  Republic  In  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

The  Sandinlfeta  government  hM  a  regular 
army  of  about  25.000  troops,  with  an  addi- 
tional militia  loroe  of  another  35.000  men  of 
uncertain  quality.  In  all.  Nicaragua  hM 
more  men  under  arms  than  all  the  other 
Coitral  American  nations  combined.  Clark 
did  not  give  a  breakdown  of  the  natiooall- 
ties  of  the  Soviet  bloc  adviaen  aovtng  the 
Managua  regime. 

"The  only  (hing  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  UJS.  proposed  area-wide  arms  reductions 
is  Nicaragua's  massive  arsenal."  Clark  said, 
according  to  a  text  obtained  by  The  Wash- 
ington Times.  "Meanwhile.  B  Salvador  re- 
quires a  mUliary  shield  to  assure  that  Its 
social  and  economic  reforms  can  continue." 

He  said  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  and  Vietnam  that 
"will  become  evident  to  all  of  us  should  El 
Salvador  be  eonquered  by  communism  m 
Indochina  was.  The  communist  initiative  in 
Coitral  America  will  not  end  tai  El  Salvador 
just  M  it  hM  not  ended  in  Indochina  with 
Vietnam.  Neighboring  nations  will  be 
threatened,  subverted  and  overcome." 

White  Hoiaw  officials  said  the  CUrk 
speech  went  beyond  the  message  of  concern 
expressed  by  President  Reagan  In  his  ad- 
drem  on  Central  America  to  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  AprO  37. 

Referring  to  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd.  D- 
Conn..  by  name.  Clark  fired  a  heavy  verbal 
broadside  at  the  leglslaUv  who  delivered  the 
Donocratic  rebuttal  on  national  television 
to  Reagan's  Oentral  America  speech.  Refer- 
ring to  Dodd's  appeal  that  El  Salvadw  nego- 
tiate with  the  leftist  guerrillas.  Clark  said. 
"Those  who  urge  us  to  support  negotiations 
for  'power  sharing'  in  El  Salvador  dishonor 
our  country.  Should  we  sgree  to  these  nego- 
tiations, we  'would  acknowledge  to  the 
region  and  the  whole  wortd  that  an  armed 
gu«rrilla  challenge  supplied  by  foreign 
Marxist  governments  can  succeed  in  wear- 
ing down  American  resolve  and  force  a  polit- 
ical surrender 

"Those  whe  urge  such  a  surrender,  par- 
ticularly when  it  comes  from  elected  Ameri- 
can officials,  merely  encourage  communist 
guerrillM  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy those  values  for  which  Americans 
stand." 

Clark  said  the  United  States  is  being 
asked  to  agree  that  El  Salvador  surrender  a 
part  of  its  government  to  communist  revolu- 
tionaries merely  because  they  have  guns 
and  are  willing  to  use  them. 

"Those  who  urge  us  to  do  so  advocate  fail- 
ure, not  success;  timidity,  not  courage:  and 
MT^r«««n,  not  democracy."  Clark  told  the  or- 
ganiation  ctf  Republican  supporters  of 
Reagan.  He  said  Reagan  hM  made  It  clear 


he  stands  on  eacalrting  Soviet  adven- 
ind  views  with  grave  concern  the 
Soviet  threat  not  only  to  Central  America 
but  to  the  United  States. 

"The  iTftKif"*"  tat  the  Democratic  Party 
hM  said  that  the  party  would  stand  vigilant- 
ly agaiut  Soviet  military  installations  in 
Central  America."  Clark  said.  "If  truly  vigi- 
lant, the  party  wiU  recognise  that  what  we 
arc  witnessing  now  in  Central  America  is 
Soviet  implantation  of  a  political  and  mili- 
tary environment  which  will  support  such 
tiMtallatloas.  No  American,  and  certainly 
not  Ronald  Reagan,  will  let  that  happen." 

He  said  one  wonders  why  we  are  urged  to 
support  Hftotlstiraiii  in  democratic  El  Salva- 
dor w^iOe  we  are  urged  not  to  support  nego- 
tiatiMH  In  Marxist  mcaragua.  The  chief  of 
the  National  Security  CouncO  said  the 
Ubited  States  hM  offered  a  democratic  solu- 
tion thfou^  national  elections  in  El  Salva- 
dor but  that  the  Marxist-Leninist  guerrillM 
have  refused  to  take  part  in  elections  be- 
eauae  they  recognize  that  they  cannot  gain 
popular  support. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  80  percent  of  eligi- 
ble voters  chose  the  democratic  procen  in  a 
nafrf '  Section  that  also  wm  boycotted  by 
the  guerrilla  leaders.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
U.8.  government  that  the  active  guerrilla 
forom  in  El  Salvador  consist  of  about  7.000 
individuals.  Clark  noted  that  the  Sandinis- 
tM  never  held  the  elections  they  promised 
iHien  they  defeated  the  Somoza  regime  in 
1979. 

Clark  declared  that  the  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Cuba  in  the  lOSOs  is  now  being  re- 
peated in  Nicaragua  and  Grenada.  Cuba  tar- 
geted Nicaragua  and  now  Nicaragua  has  tar- 
geted El  Salvador. 

"If  we  lack  the  resolve  and  dedication  the 
president  asked  for,  can  we  not  expect  El 
Salvador  to  Join  Nicaragua  in  targeting 
other  recruits  for  the  Soviet  brand  of  com- 
munism?" Clarii  asked.  "When  will  Mexico 
and  then  the  United  States  become  the  im- 
mediate rather  than  the  ultimate  targets?" 

Trb  Aini-SAm>iinsTA&— A  LECimfATE 

LlBIKATION  FOKCE 

(By  Oeorgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Behind  the  strange  scenes  in  Congress 
ova-  Central  America  policy  this  last  week, 
a  story  is  quietly  unfolding  that  is  changing 
the  entire  equation.  The  "Somocista"  forces 
everyone  is  criticizing  are  r^idly  becoming 
a  Ifgltir"-**  and  democratic  liberation  force 
in  Nicaragua. 

When  the  Reagan  administration  beeran 
supporting  the  followers  of  the  late  and 
hated  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza— followers 
who  bad  fled  in  1979  into  Honduras— these 
rightly  hated  "SomodstM"  were  the  major 
force  fighting  the  Marxist  Sandinistas.  This 
Is  no  longer  the  case. 

My  sources  on  all  sides  confirm  that  of 
the  two  major  groups  now  fighting  the  San- 
dinlstM  in  both  the  north  and  the  south, 
tmly  about  15  percent  are  now  ex-Somocis- 
tM  (and  perhaps  fewer).  This  is  because  in 
the  last  few  months  so  many  others,  includ- 
ing large  numbers  of  disillusioned  Sandinis- 
tas, have  joined  the  fight. 

Moreover,  the  leadership  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Force,  the  larger  of  the 
two  groups,  operating  from  the  Honduran 
side,  is  now  totally  non-Somocista. 

On  the  MOP'S  seven-person  directorate. 
there  is  only  one  memt>er.  Enrique  Bermu- 
dex,  who  WM  a  Somocista- and  he  was 
exiled  by  Somoaa  near  the  end  of  the  dicta- 
tor's life.  Most  are  members  of  the  former 
highly  respected  Ck>nservative  Party  estab- 


lished   by    the    great,    assassinated    anti- 
Somoaa  editor.  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro. 

On  the  southern  front,  the  forces  are  fer- 
vently anti-Somosa.  There.  Eden  Pastora, 
the  famous  "Commander  Zero,"  who  wm  a 
wildly  popular  Sanrtinists  conunander,  now 
hM  entered  the  anti-SandlnisU  fight  with 
his  Costa  Rican-based  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Alliance. 

Pastora  is  unquestionably  the  most  be- 
loved leader  ia  mcaragua.  When  I  wm  in 
Managua  last  year,  poor  peasants  and  city 
woricers  were  always  sidling  up  to  me  on  the 
streets  of  that  now-gray  Bastem-European- 
ised  dty.  saying  things  like.  "Do  you  know 
where  Commander  Zero  is?" 

What  does  this  mean— for  the  congress, 
for  the  Nicaraguans.  for  American  policy? 
Can  these  two  anti-Sandinista  groups  work 
together?  Are  they  already? 

We  are  dealing  with  quite  a  different— and 
new— situaticm  fran  the  one  that  Cteigrem 
is  responding  to.  It  presents  us  with  the  ex- 
orbitant irony  that  Craigress.  which  is  being 
lobbied  these  days  by  all  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Marxist  groups  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner,  is  turning  its  back  on  a  demo- 
cratic movement  and  embracing  movements 
clearly  backed  by  the  Soviet  Unim  through 
Cuba. 

For  the  Nicaraguans.  the  situation  is  con- 
fused. Even  the  anU-SandlnisU  NDF.  by  far 
the  largest  group,  says  it  does  not  believe  It 
could  overthrow  the  SandinistM  and  that  is 
not  its  intention.  Adolpho  Calero.  the  NDF 
spokesman  and  a  Conservative,  wm  recently 
in  Washington  and  told  me  the  NDF  wants 
to  "pressure  the  SandinistM  to  fulfiU  their 
original  promises— pluralism,  free  elections, 
a  mixed  economy. 

One  has  to  wonder  about  this.  CTalero  also 
said  that  his  group  is  now  within  65  miles  of 
Managua— and  the  fact  is  that  while  it  is 
difficult  to  topple  a  highly  organized  gov- 
ernment, the  SandinisU  government  is  also 
unp<q>ular  and  ineffective  at  this  point. 

The  NDF  and  PMtora's  Democrative  Rev- 
olutionary Alliance  are  woiklng  together, 
but  they  are  not  m  yet  unified.  Speaking  of 
Alfonso  Robelo,  one  of  the  original  and 
most  respected  Sandinista  commanders  who 
is  now  with  Pastora.  CSilero  said.  "Robelo 
and  I  are  here  together  in  Washington.  We 
are  appearing  together." 

Then  this  attractive  gray-haired  man 
shook  his  head.  "We  are  winning  on  the  bat- 
Uefield."  he  said,  "but  we  are  losing  in 
Washington.  There  is  some  Idnd  of  a  mea 
culpa  attitude,  some  kind  of  a  complex, 
some  Idnd  of  a  syndrome  that  does  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  act  in  its  own  in- 
terest and  in  the  interest  of  democracy." 

So.  we  may  be  coming  to  an  extraordinary 
turn  where  Congress  is  refusing  to  help  just 
the  kind  of  movement  it  says  we  should 
have  been  supporting  in  Ontral  America  in 
the  pMt.  I  have  myself  been  bitterly  critical, 
first  of  Somoza  himself  and  our  support  of 
him.  then  of  oiu-  initial  support  in  Honduras 
for  what  were  then  the  Somocistas.  But 
when  the  world  changes,  perceptions  and 
answers  should  also  change. 

The  anti-SandinistM  are  at  least  Nicarar 
guans  fighting  for  their  own  country. 
Before  he  (apparently)  committed  suicide. 
C^yentano  Carpio,  the  top  leader  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Marxist  guerrillas,  said  in  Nacara- 
gua,  "After  the  victory  in  Ea  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador  would  then  imite  in 
the  fight  for  the  total  liberation  of  Central 
America."  That  is  what  we  are  dealing 
with.* 


131C0 

THX  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 
•  Mr.  HBJCB.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plf  Buil  to  be  a  foepimt^'  of  a  1172.  a 
bin  nwtirF»«<  by  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoaia,  fhinafnr  Nicxun.  to  reform 
tbe  Davte-Bafooo  Act 

I  Strang  oppose  the  Davto-Baoon 
Act.  Mr.  Prerident.  It  is  Irrelevant  to 
modem  ttmes.  and  it  has  cost  Ameri- 
can tasaiayers  untold  bilUoos  of  dol- 
lan  in  unneeessary  and  excessive  pay- 
oients  for  eonstnietlon  on  Oovem- 
ment  eontracts.  Quite  frankly.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  Coocress  ought  to 
repeal  the  Daris-Baoon  Act  outright. 

Unfortunately,  that  does  not  appear 
ptiMfWt  What  may  be  possible,  how- 
ever, is  genuine  ntom  of  this  onerous 
act.  I  applaud  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa tor  taking  the  lead  in  this  effort. 
and  I  am  proud  to  supput  his  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received 
tran  the  Ooagressional  Actim  Com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Wilmington. 
N.C..  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  report 
on  the  Davis-Baoxi  Act  entitled. 
"Davia-Baoon  Act:  A  Disputed 
Malady."  This  report  constitutes  the 
moat  concise  and  accurate  analysis  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that  I  have  seen. 

In  ordCT  that  my  coUeagues  might 
have  the  benefit  of  this  report.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  report  follows: 
Davu-Bmxmi  Act  A  Durum  IIaladt 

PmSTACB 

The  foUowins  report  i>  the  result  of  the 
fmnnilnnil  Action  Committee,  of  the 
Orester  WQmliictan  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. attempU  to  reMsrch  and  report  on 
the  hlatory  and  ramifkationa  of  the  Davis- 
Baeon  Act,  aa  fi"*"***'* 

The  objective  of  this  report  is  to  present 
tu  flndtaiff  and  rrfffmmrndatfA"*  to  the 
local  rt«M«h«r  for  their  consideration  and 
presentation  to  the  n.8.  Chamber  as  an  af- 
llnnatlon  of  support  to  the  VA  Chamber's 
efforta  to  repeal,  or  favorably  modify,  the 
Act. 

AaafowLBDOBMBrrs 

Acknowledsement  is  extended  to  the  VJB. 
Chamber's  "Washlncton  Report"  from 
wliich  a  vast  amount  of  information  was  ex- 
cerpted for  this  report.  Also,  and  expedally. 
acknowledsonent  Is  extended  to  Ifr.  G. 
John  Tivae,  VA  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
his  cooperation  and  promptness  in  supply- 
ing inf ormatiao  easentlsl  to  this  report. 

□RaOBiDCTIOil 

The  Davls-Baoon  Act  of  1931.  as  amended, 
requirea  that  federally  finaiKsed  or  federally 
n— *-**^  contracts  for  construction,  alter- 
ation, and  repair.  Includlns  painting  and 
4nrfrBt-«^.  of  put>lic  buOdings  or  public 
works,  specify  minimum  waces  to  be  paid 
tlie  various  classes  of  lal>oren  and  mechan- 
ics wockinc  under  tlie  contract.  "Minimum 
wages'^  are  defined  by  tlie  Act  as  those  de- 
termined by  the  VA  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  prevalUns  In  the  locality  of  the  project 
for  similar  daas  of  crafts  or  aicflls  on 
projects  of  a  similar  nature.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  covers  all  such  contracts  in 
excess  of  13,000,  wliether  arranged  ttirough 
MdB  or  negotiaUon.  of  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumtiia.  wliere  such  construction  and  related 
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to  Involved.  In  additioo.  Davls-Baoon 

prorMotM  have  been  written  into  more  tlian 
fifty  other  staUitas  at  tlte  Psderal  level. 
PurtlMr,  aome  states  iiave  enacted  "Uttle 
Davto-Bacoo  acU"  witliln  their  respective 
jurMlctioaa.  Tlie  Federal  law  covers  direct- 
ly puicliaaed  coastnictlan  work,  but  may 
also  cover  f ederaUy-aasiated  coastnietiana. 

The  Davls-BaeoB  Act  has  been  critidaed 
as  an  inflationary  Federal  program  tliat  la 
difficult.  If  not  ImposslUe.  to  administer  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner  and  wliich  is 
not  needed  in  today's  economy.  Others  con- 
tend that  the  Act  offers  an  sssentlsl  stabl- 
iMng  element  for  the  ooostmctioa  Industry 
and  protects  iMith  contractors  and  workers 
from  unscrupulous,  "fly-by-night"  competi- 
tion. The  result,  they  suggest.  Is  a  higher 
quality  product  and  a  better  value  for  the 
FMeral  construction  dollar.  PerspecUves 
about  the  Act  and  Its  administration  differ 
sitarply. 

BAcnaouHs' 

Although  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  became  law 
in  IMl.  lU  rooU  extend  back  Into  the  IMh 
cmtury  and  are  an  outgrowth  of  a  variety 
of  wage  and  hour  statutca  enacted  by  the 
several  statea.  The  several  State  sUtutes 


(wliich  became  significantly  more  numerous 
in  the  wake  of  passage  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act)  have  been  open  to  court  challenge:  but. 
generally,  they  have  been  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

In  1M7.  Congressman  Robert  L.  Bacon 
(N.T.)  Introduced  legislation  to  require  that 
local  prevailing  standards  be  met  in  Federal 
public  coiwtruction.  When  Introducing  his 
prevailing  wage  bill.  Congressman  Bacon 
noted  that  wages  and  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  In  New  York  State  were  good,  and 
that  the  relationship  lietween  labor  and 
management  In  the  construction  industry 
was  peaceful.  However,  he  noted,  local 
standards  and  labor  management  harmony 
were  in  danger  of  being  subverted  through 
the  Importation  of  cheap  (often,  non-union) 
workers  from  low-wage  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  by  contractors  wliose  bids  for  public 
construction  work  were  baaed  upon  de- 
pressed  wages  and  standards  Inconsistent 
with  those  prevailing  locally  within  the 
region  of  the  construction.  The  intent  of 
the  Bacon  proposal  was  not  to  increase 
wages  artificially  to  a  level  out  of  step  with 
local  prevailing  rates  but,  rather,  to  take 
note  of  local  prevailing  rates  and  simply  to 
comply  with  or  meet  them  in  contracting 
for  Federal  Oovemmental  Construction. 

A  1938  bill,  offered  by  Congressman 
Bacon,  won  the  warm  endorsement  of  the 
Department  of  L«i)or.  Etheibert  Stewart. 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  (during 
the  Hoover  Administration),  called  for  the 
Department's  support  for  the  Bacon  propos- 
al, a  Judgment  in  which  Labor  Secretary 
Jamea  J.  Davis  concurred.  In  1930,  Bacon 
again  attempted  to  secure  enactment  of  pre- 
vailing wage  legidation,  being  Joined  in  a 
similar  proposal  by  Congressman  Elliott 
Sproul  (R-ni.).  the  latter  a  Chicago-area 
building  contractor  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  House. 

Late  In  1930,  after  nearly  a  decade  as  Sec- 
retary of  IstooT  In  tiiree  Republican  admin- 
Istratimis,  James  J.  Davis  was  elected  to  the 
VA  Senate  from  Pennsylvania.  One  of  his 
first  acU  was  to  Introduce  prevailing  wage 
legislation  for  the  construction  industry- 
companion  legislation  to  that  offered  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Bacon.  With  the 
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unanimous  support  of  the  Hoover  Adminis- 
tration, on  March  3,  1931,  the  Davls-Baoon 
Act  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

In  1934.  the  Congress  adopted  the  Cope- 
land  "AnU-Kiekbaek"  Act.  dealing  with  de- 
ductions or  kictbacks  tnm  the  wages  of 
workers  on  Federal  puldic  construction  and 
requiring  regular  reporting  by  contractors 
to  the  Department  of  Lalior  on  salary  mat- 
ters. In  193S.  the  Act  underwent  extensive 
revision.  Among  other  things,  the  1935 
amendmenta  provided  for  (a)  predetermina- 
Uon  of  prevailing  local  wages  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  L*bor  so  that  contractors  would 
know  their  approximate  labor  costs  in  ad- 
vance of  submission  of  Wds:  <b)  extensiim  of 
the  coverage  of  the  Act  from  puldic  build- 
ings to  pulrilc  works  and  also  specifically  in- 
cluding contracts  for  painting  and  decorat- 
ing under  the  Act;  and  (c)  lowering  the 
dollar  value  of  contracts  covered  under  the 
Act  from  $5,000  to  $3,000  and  above.  In 
1940,  the  coverage  of  the  Act  was  extended 
to  include  the  then-Territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  In  1941,  the  Act  was  amended 
to  make  it  clear  that  iU  provisions  appUed 
not  only  to  contracts  determined  through 
competitive  bidding  but  also  to  contracts 
awarded  on  a  cost-plus  or  other  negotiated 
basis.  In  1904.  the  concept  of  "wage"  under 
the  Act  was  broadened  to  include  fringe 
benefits,  as  might  locally  prevail,  such  as 
medical  and/or  hospital  care,  pmsions,  va- 
cation pay  and  "other  bona  fide  fringe  bene- 
flU  *  *  *  not  required  by  other  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  law." 

Regulations  governing  the  administration 
of  the  Act  are  under  constant  review  by  the 
Department  of  Latwr  and  other  public  agen- 
cies.* During  recent  Congresses,  numerous 
bills  have  t>een  Introduced  to  provide  for  re- 
vision or  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.* 
Several  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
considered.  Iwth  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  of  removal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  provi- 
sions from  various  pieces  of  program  legisla- 
tion. No  changes  have  been  effected,  howev- 
er all  leglalaUve  efforts  having  failed. 

A  provision  In  this  law  gives  the  President 
authority  to  suspend  the  Act  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency  and  this  provision  has 
been  Invoked  twice.  The  first  suspension 
was  ordered  In  June  1934  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  end  the  administra- 
tive confusion  *  caused  by  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  This  sus- 
pension was  rescinded  after  25  days.  The 
second  instance  occurred  on  February  23, 
1971,  when  President  Nixon  su^ended  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  in  an  effort  to  reduce  rap- 
idly rising  wage  costs  in  the  building  indus- 
try. The  Act  was  reinstated  the  following 
month,  on  March  29.  on  the  same  day  that  a 
12-meml>er  tripartite  Construction  Industry 
SUblliaation  Committee  (CISC)— Uter  part 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council— was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  115M  to  review 
and  approve  wage  increases  negotiated  in 
the  construction  Industry. 


>9S  sUttutes  Includlns  the  Davia-Baoon  Act,  ■■ 
•mended,  have  been  enacted  that  are  sovemed  by 
the  Davia-Baeon  Act.  "Statement  of  the  VJS.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce"  on  the  Repeal  of  Davta-Bacon 
Act.  4/38/81. 

•See  attachment  1.  A1m>.  aee  "How  Oonsreaa 
voted"  portion  of  thia  report. 

•Confualan  aroae  over  the  wase  acalea  on  public 
projecta. 


low  point  in  this 


(1)  The  Act  was  a 
which  baa  kaw  sinoe  outlHsd  its 
The  taHl  waa  paaad  In 
ey  statute  ia  IMl.  at  a 
oountiy'a  meat  sever 
Wotkm  at  that  time  would  aeeept 
any  pay  and  travel  aiming  anywhere  Ibr  a 
Job.  The  Ad  waa  daalgMd  to  protect  local 
wage  atandirds  by  pteventtnc  nigratacy 
contraetoia  from  "pieklBC  ofT  OoveRunent 
ftmatnirtlflni  contracts  and  lalugiuc  in  low- 
paid  ittncraat  wotketa.  If  the  Act  ever  had 
any  JustlflcaUon.  it  waa  then.  That  aitoatiaD 
no  loiwer  exists:  in  fact,  the  oppodte  ia  true 
today.  One  af  the  ImpfHiaws  to  prsssnt-day 
^nff*«««.  odnea  from  rialac  ooastmetlan 
ooata.  The  induatry  is  one  of  the  least  likely 
candidsiw  tm  medal  Ooveniment  pratee- 
tioo.  and  yet  that  ia  what  tt  ia  getting. 

(2)  The  AM  interferea  with  the  wocUnga 
of  a  free  coaipetitive  aiaifeet  The  dynanle 
growth  of  our  eoooomy  baa  been  due  mainly 
to  ita  oonpetithre  nature,  with  prodnoers 
seeking  to  torn  out  the  best  poarible  prod- 
uct at  the  lowest  poariUe  prioe.  In  order  to 
do  this,  producers  must  strive  for  the  lowest 
poarible  oo4ta-for  materials,  machinefy. 
and  for  labdr  too.  ConsaBMn  benefit  from 
the  lowest  poasible  prioea.  Wockera  benefit 
liecause  such  a  policy  resotta  in  the  maxi- 
mum poasiblp  eniployinent.  It  Is  eontrary  to 
the  beat  ecnnomic  pbUcy  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  oodipetition.  geograiriilc  or  other- 
wtK.  Tlie  Federal  Govenanent  ahouM  be 
combatting  thia  type  to  protectionism,  not 
promoting  itt 

(3)  Tlie  Act  Is  inflationary  because  it  re- 
sulU  in  Federal  and  federally  aaristed  con- 
struction oamtxueU  ooatinc  more  than  other 
constructioa  oootracta.  Putly  this  is  be- 
cauae  Labor  Department  procedorea  for  de- 
termining prevailing  wage  ratea  help  aasure 
that  the  unkm  pay  scale  gentrally  higher 
than  nonunion  pay— wiD  be  selected.  But 
the  Uw  ita^  la  inflationary  because  of  iU 
proviskm  refuiring  payment  of  at  least  pre- 
vailing local  wagea. 

(4)  It  ia  widely  believed  that  Davia-Baoon 
hainpera  efforta  to  provide  low-coat  houataig 
tar  the  poor.  Intereat  rate  aabaJdJea  provid- 
ed VBodex  Federal  housing  Isws  to  encourage 
low-income  housing  are  washed  out  whidly 
or  parUy  by  the  hitfier  oonstraetlan  costs 
resulting  from  the  Davis-Bsoon  pievailing 
wage  dause  tndoded  in  thoae  same  lawa. 

(5)  The  Aot  tends  to  diaoourage  nonunion 
(open  shop)  contractors  from  bidding  on 
Federal  and  federally  aasisted  construction 
JortM  liecaust  the  law^  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirement neutraliaea  any  advantage  they 
have  when  their  pay  scalea  are  bdow  pre- 
vailtaig  levels. 

(6)  Tlie  Act  Impedea  entry  of  minority 
groopa  into  the  construetlan  industry.  They 
often  get  into  construction  work  informally 
as  helpos  or  traineea.  The  Job  atructure  in 
Davia-Baoon  wage  determinationB  tends  to 
follow  unicm  occupational  rlaasifiralinns 
and  seidam  Indudes  separate  categoriee  for 
helper  or  informal  trainee.  Bmployers  with 
GovemmenC  contracts  typically  must  pay 
hdpers  and  trainees  at  the  appropriate 
Journeyman  (craftsman)  rate  or  dse— the 
more  likely  outcome— not  hire  them  at  all 
for  Davia-Bacon  work. 

(7)  At  the  wages  relating  to  Davia-Baoon 
ccmtraets  would,  moat  Ukdy.  be  higher  than 
the  local  aferage  wagea.  the  crastructian 


•"The  Davis-Bacon  Act:  HiitOfT,  Admlaistiatiaii. 
Pro  and  Con  Arcumenta  and  Oowtwartonal  Propoa- 
ala".  Joseph  9.  Pulton,  Oonsr.  Raeh.  Syc  Library 
of  Consreaa.  7/11/78 


wo»kers  may  lie  tndined  to  delay  completion 
of  the  ooostmetian  as  long  aa  possilde 
therefore  enjoying  these  higher  wagea 
■.•  OJLO.  >atlmat*s  that  the  Act  in- 
the  ooat  of  taxpayer-financed  con- 
atraetlon  by  up  to  15  percent.* 

I  smrATBcnc  to  n*vis-BAooir  ■ 


(1)  The  Act  ia  more  than  a  dq^resston 
measure,  and  is  needed  now  as  much  as 
ever.  The  large  majority  of  the  55  Federal 
statutes  which  incorporate  tlie  Davia-Bacon 
provislan  for  federally  assistwl  conatruction 
were  enacted  long  after  the  1930's  decade; 
evidently  Ooogreas  bdieves  the  wage  floor 
prorided  Iqr  the  law  is  needed  now  as  much 


(2)  The  Bssiiliiiii  is  that  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  expanded  sig- 
tiMiwntiy  In  recent  years  and  the  minimum 
wace  levd  baa  risen  substantiaUy.  The  fact 
is  that  the  fUBA  ia  intended  to  protect  only 
the  nation'a  loweat-wage  woiters;  the 
present  iwiwitniiiw  is  $2.66  an  hour.  It  doea 
nothing  for  workers  above  the  "poverty 
pay"  leveL  such  as  those  In  constructicHi. 
The  nSA  differs  In  philosivhy  from  pre- 
valUnc  wage  legialatimi  and  cannot  seriously 
be  suggested  as  an  acceptable  alternative. 

(3)  Tbe  Act  prevents  cutthroat  competl- 
tlon  and  promotes  fair  competition  based  on 
decent  labor  standards.  As  the  purchaser, 
aasiater,  or  guarantor  of  the  construction 
project,  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  HDd  in  fact  the  duty  to  resist  liecoming 
a  party  to  the  deterioraUon  of  ctmimunity 

l«>p«y  mt^tt^mw^m 

Without  the  Act  the  Fedoai  Government 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  rewarding 
the  contractor  who  undercuts  tbe  going 
ratea.  It  is  this  practice  which  the  framers 
of  the  legialation  intended  to  prevent. 

(4)  The  Act  follows  established  Federal 
Government  policy  to  pay  prevailing  wages. 
It  is  only  one  of  several  Federal  statutes 
i»^iwi»Hwy  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages. 
It  is  consistent  with  national  policy  to  elimi- 
nate wage  ratea  l>elow  those  prevaOing  local- 
ly, at  least  where  the  Government  is  pur- 
etaaao'  of  labor  services.  The  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act.  enacted  in  1936,  re- 
quirea the  payment  of  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  Government  contract  work  In  man- 
ufacUirtng  Industries.  The  McNamara- 
O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  re- 
quires pay  at  prevailing  rates  for  employees 
performing  services  under  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment itaelf  employs  atwut  a  tialf  million 
Uue-coliar  workers  whose  wage  rates  are  de- 
termined on  the  hula  of  prevailing  local 
ratea  in  the  commimltles  where  they  are 
employed. 

(5)  The  Act  is  not  inflationary.  In  the  long 
run  it  may  reduce  costs  by  (a)  preventing 
awards  to  inomipetent  contractors  compet- 
ing only  by  virtue  of  low  wages,  and  (b)  de- 
creasing industrial  strife  through  the  main- 
tenance of  decent  labor  standards  and 
through  helping  more  Americans  live 
healthier  and  fuller  lives. 

(6)  Vbepeal  or  weakening  of  Davis-Bacon 
would  adversely  affect  apprenticesUp  pro- 
grams in  the  oonsbruction  Industry  and  hurt 
minority  groupa.  The  chaos  that  would 
come  with  the  r^ieal  of  Davis-Bacon  would 
have  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  lalwr- 
management  v>prentlceshlp  program  in  the 


^iwi«Mii«wH  lector  of  the  conatruction  indua- 
try. Too  many  of  the  unionized  employers, 
under  preasure  from  nonunion  competition, 
would  lie  forced  to  cut  coats  and  one  place 
to  trim  them  would  be  in  training  outlaya. 
In  time,  many  of  the  existing  apprentice- 
ahip  programs  would  lie  curtailed,  and 
others  would  be  terminated.  Tliis  would  rep- 
resent another  hidden  cost  that  society 
would  have  to  pay. 

HOW  OOMOBXaS  VOTXD  * 

(1)  On  5  Novemlm- 1981,  an  amendment  to 
the  Military  ConstrucUon  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash.), 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  55-42.  The 
amendment  struck  language  from  the  bill 
that  would  have  exempted  projects  author- 
ized by  Que  BID  from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

(2)  On  29  Septemlier  1982,  on  a  complex 
procedural  move  during  the  consideration  of 
fiscal  year  1983  Ccmtinuing  Appropriations 
Resolution,  a  motion  by  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field (Ore.)  killed  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Dtm  Nickles  (Olt.)  to  msndste  certain  re- 
forms in  the  admlnlsteatlon  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Sen.  Hatfield's  motion  was 
adopted  52-44. 

(3)  On  19  Decemlier  1982,  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Don  Nickles  (Ok.)  that  would  have 
exempted  "some"  federal  highway  construc- 
tion from  the  Davls-Baoon  Act,  was  voted 
down  on  a  motion  by  Sen.  Roliert  T.  Staf- 
ford (Vt).  Sen.  Stafford's  motion  was  adopt- 
ed 48-46.  On  6  Decemlier  1982,  an  amend- 
ment by  Rep.  Charles  W.  Stenholm  (Tx.)  re- 
garding similar  exemptions  was  defeated  in 
the  House  223-174. 

The  two  senators,  and  the  11  members  of 
the  House,  from  North  (Carolina  supported 
the  U.S.  Chamlier's  position  on  the  three 
alMve-noted  issues. 'o 

While  it  may  not  tie  directly  relevant  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  42  Senators  have  sup- 
ported the  n.S.  Ctiamber's  various  positions 
51  percent,  or  more,  of  the  time  since  the 
Chamlier  began  rating  them."  The  House 
has  2(M  members  who  supported  the  Cham- 
ber's position  by  the  same  percentages 
during  the  same  period.'* 

COMCLUSIOR 

It  is  ivparent  that  the  Davls-Baoon  Act  is 
antiquated,  inflationary,  costly,  non-com- 
petitive and  discriminatory  and  therefore, 
should  lie  repealed.  If  not  repealed,  the  Act 
should  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
beneficially  palatable  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Since  there  are  many  apparent  reasons 
for  repealing  or  modifying  the  Act,  why 
hasn't  legislation  been  enacted  to  do  so?  It 
is  this  writer's  opinion  that  (mainly)  be- 
cause of  the  strong  latwr  lobby,  support  for 
sacb  a  diange  has  repeatedly  been  defeated. 

HBOOMMKHUTIOli 

The  Greater  Wilmington  Area  Chambn- 
Of  Commerce  reaffirmed  its  support  to  VA 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  its  efforts  to  get 
legislation  enacted  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended.  Further,  the  VA 
Chamlier  is  urged  to  fully  use  its  Legislative 
Committee's  resources  to  accomplish  this 
endeavor. 

ATTAUiuiKm— Chkowolocy  or  Evehts 
Sept  29,  1982— During  floor  consideration 
of  H.J.  Res.  599,  the  fiscal  year  1983  Con- 
tinuing   Appropriations     Resolution,     the 
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Senate  voted  (U  syce  to  44  naya)  to  taUe  an 
■mendBient  offered  by  Sen.  Nlcklee  (Okla.) 
to  mi""***-  certain  ref orma  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlM  Davla^Baeon  Act  (eaentiaUy. 
the  autatanoe  of  a  2929.  noted  above). 

SepC  a.  IMS— Durinc  floor  consideration 
of  HH.  S540.  the  "Defense  Indiutrial  BaM 
RevitaUMttan  Act."  the  Houw  adopted  an 
amendiiient  by  Concreaman  Bruee  Vento 
(Minn.)  to  delete  Davta-Baeon  ooverate  for 
persona  Invotved  In  the  "Installation  of 
equipment,"  set  forth  aa  a  darifyinc  amend- 
ment, while  rejecting  an  amendment  by 
Congrcaaman  John  Erlmbom  (IlL)  that 
would  have  deleted  Davis-Bacon  coverage 
fromthebOL 

Sept.  17.  IMS-Sen.  Nicklea  (Okla.)  Intro- 
duced a.  S9S9.  which  would  effect  through 
legialation  many  of  the  changes  in  the  ad- 
minhrtrft*""  of  the  Davla-Bacon  Act  earUer 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
ruieniaklng  ptocedurea.  The  proposals  of 
the  Department  are  currently  undergoing 
challenge  in  the  courts. 

Aug.  IS.  IMS— The  House  rejected,  by  a 
vote  of  140  ayes  to  S37  nays,  an  amendment 
offered  by  Congresnnan  Tom  Hagedora 
(liinn.)  which  would  have  allowed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  exemption  of  local 
puUic  works,  funded  under  HJl.  6100  (the 
National  Development  Investment  Act), 
from  Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  stand- 
ards. 

Aug.  10.  IMS— The  "open  shop"  Associat- 
ed BuHdera  and  Contractors  filed  a  "friend- 
of-the-court"  brief  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  Labor  in  the  suit  brought  by  orga- 
nised labor  to  block  enforcement  of  the 
final  Davis-Baoon  regulations.  Also  filed 
were  statements  of  support  for  the  Depart- 
ment by  several  academic  scholars. 

July  2S.  IMS-Judge  Harold  Oreene.  VS. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
gnuted  a  preliminary  Injunction  against  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  Davis-Bacon 
regulaticHis,  resulting  in  deferral  of  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  regiilations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

June  24,  19SS— New  panel  members  were 
named  by  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  to 
the  Wage  Appeals  Board  (respcMisible  for 
Davis-Bacon  and  Copeland  Act  appeals)  and 
sworn  In.  This  action  revitalises  the  Board 
which  had  been  in  a  "period  of  Inactivity" 
since  late  IMO. 

June  11.  IMS— The  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  various  other  trade  union 
bodies.  fUed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  block  Imple- 
mentation of  the  final  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  I^bor.  dealing  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  and  related  statutes. 

May  M,  IMS— The  Department  of  Labor 
published  its  final  regulations  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  The  regulations  are  given  an  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  July  37.  IMS.  ■ 

May  25.  IMS— The  Senate,  by  a  voice  vote. 
sgreed  to  table  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  William  Armstrong  (Colo.)  to  the 
"Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations, 
IMS"  (H.R.  5932)  wtiich  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  fluids,  under  the  Supple- 
mental, for  enforcement  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  or  of  Davis-Bacon  provisions  of  program 
legislation. 

May  17,  1983— HJt.  6100  was  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportatiim.  Davis-Bacon  coverage 
was  retained  In  the  measure  as  reported. 
The  vote  for  retention  of  Davis-Bacon  cov- 
erage was  35  yeas  to  10  nays. 

May  4,  IMS— House  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development,  during  a  markup 
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sealon  on  HJt  SIM.  rejected  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Congresman  John  Ham- 
merachmidt  (Ark.)  to  raise  the  threshhold 
for  Davto-Baoon  covered  construction  under 
the  proposed  legislation  from  $3,000  to 
$1,000,000,  and  to  create  a  program  of  ex- 
perimentation with  construction  cosU  under 
Davis-Baoon  and  in  Davis-Bacon  free  con- 
strucUon.  HJl.  6100  was  ordered  reported  to 
the  fuU  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Apr.  39.  1993— The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Housing,  created  by  President 
Reagan  In  June  of  IMl,  Issued  ito  final 
report,  recommending  that  "housing  con- 
struction and  related  infrastructure  work 
should  be  excluded  from  coverage  uiuler  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (p.  XXJUV). 

Apr.  28,  1983— Bouse  Subcommittees  on 
Economic  Development  (Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation)  and  Eco- 
nomic Stabilisation  (Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs)  conducted  Joint 
hearings  on  HJl.  6100,  local  public  works 
and  investment  legislation.  In  part,  the 
focus  of  the  hearing  was  Inclusion  of  a 
Davis-Bacon  provision  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. James  Oberstar  (Miim.)  chaired  the 
Joint  hearing. 

Apr.  5.  1983— President  Reagan,  address- 
ing the  annual  legislative  conference  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  at  the  Washington. 
D.C..  HUton,  affirmed  that  he  "has  not  and 
wiU  not"  8e«k  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  (BNA/DLR.  Apr.  5,  IMS.  p.  All;  and 
the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6.  1M2,  p.  A17.) 
Mar.  30.  IMS— Idaho  Governor  Jolin  V. 
Evans  vetoed  a  State  measure  (H.  B.  822) 
that  would  have  repealed  Idaho's  "little 
Davis-Bacon"  prevailing  wage  law.  'Some 
form  of  prevailing  wage  statute  has  been  on 
the  books  in  Idaho  since  1911."  (BNA/DLR. 
Mar.  30.  IMS.  p.  A9.) 

Mar.  24.  1M2— The  House  Banking  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization  voted 
to  add  to  H.R.  5540,  "The  Defense  Industri- 
al Base  Revitalization  Act."  a  provision  spe- 
cifically bringing  construction  performed 
under  the  legislation  under  coverage  of  the 
Davis-Baoon  Act.  The  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  Congressman  Bruce 
Vento  (Miim.).  The  amendment  was  ap- 
proved In  the  Subcommittee  by  a  vote  of  14 
yeas  to  7  nays— one  Republican  voting  with 
the  Democratic  majority. 

Feb.  2.  1M2— The  Senate  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, ctiaired  by  Senator  Don  Nlckjes 
(Okla.).  conducted  one  day  of  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  upon 
small  businesses. 

Nov.  5.  IMl— The  Senate,  on  a  roll-call 
vote  of  55  yeas  to  42  nays  agreed  to  a 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Jackson  to 
S.  1408.  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1982,  sustaining  Davis-Bacon 
coverage  for  military  construction  projecte. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
voted  to  delete  such  coverage. 

Aug.  14.  IMl— The  Department  of  Labor 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  proposed 
new  guidelines  for  the  administration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Service  Contract 
Act.  calling  for  public  cotoment  through 
Oct.  13.  IMl.  The  earlier  regulations,  pro- 
posed on  Jan.  16,  IMl.  by  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration (but  never  given  effect),  were 
permanently  withdrawn. 

Apr.  28-29.  1981— The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  chaired  by  Senator 
Don  Nickles  (Okla.).  conducted  hearings  on 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (oversight). 


Mar.  9.  IMl— Oovemor  Bnioe  King  of 
New  Mexk»  vetoed  a  legislative  meaaure  re- 
pealing the  New  Mexico  Public  Worka  Mini- 
mum Wage  Law  (the  SUtc'a  "UtUe  Davia- 
Bacon  Act").  Thus,  the  act  remaina  on  the 
booka. 

Mar.  3.  IMl— The  Utah  SUte  Legialature 
overrode -a  veto  by  the  State'a  governor  of 
legialation  to  lepeal  the  Utah  "lltUe  Davia- 
Bacon  Act."  Thua,  the  meaaure  haa  been  re- 
pealed. 

Jan.  16.  IMl— The  Carter  Adminiatration 
publlahed  in  the  Federal  Register  proposed 
changes  In  the  regulations  governing  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Service  Contract 
Act.  [In  order  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion might  review  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed regiUationa,  the  effective  date  for  the 
regulationa  haa  been  deferred.1* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  BOB  HOPE 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
mmny  of  us  in  the  United  States  (and 
probably  the  world)  are  Joining  to- 
gether today  to  wish  one  of  the 
woiid's  greatest  entertainers  a  very 
hi4>py  80th  birthday. 

Bob  Hope,  a  name  synonomous  with 
laughter,  is  finally  reaching  middle 
age!  And  I  have  heard  that  some  think 
he'll  be  slowing  down  now,  but  to  be- 
lieve that,  you  would  also  have  to  be- 
lieve Dolly  Parton  was  planning 
to  .  .  .  well,  maybe  I  should  leave  the 
analogies  to  Bob. 

Most  of  us  who  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  Bob  Hope  have  so  many  gireat 
things  we  could  mention,  that  we 
really  don't  Imow  what  to  say— and 
that  is  certainly  a  rare  circumstance  in 
these  Chambers!  But  Bob  Hope  de- 
serves all  the  accolades  we  can  give 
him. 

He  has  brought  a  little  bit  of  home 
to  millions  of  American  GI's  serving 
overseas.  He  has  made  them  laugh  and 
has  given  them  memories  that  will  last 
a  lifetime.  He  has  worlted  with,  or  or- 
ganized, or  headed  up  more  charities 
in  his  life  than  most  of  us  have  even 
heard  of. 

It  taltes  a  special  kind  of  person  to 
offer  his  time  and  skills  to  others.  Bob 
Hope  has  spent  a  lifetime  being  that 
sort  of  person. 

I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Bob  once,  and  I  know  I  will  never 
forget  it.  I  also  know  I  am  not  alone  in 
expecting  Bob  Hope  and  his  theme 
song  to  entertain  us  for  another  20 
years! 

Happy  Birthday.  Bob. 


SENATOR  DODD  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 

•  Mi.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
policy  challenge  which  El  Salvador 
and  the  entire  Central  American 
region  presents  today  is  both  complex 
and  important. 

The  sUbillty  of  our  Hemisphere  and 
its  protection  against  outside  subver- 
sion remain  paramount  U.S.  policy 
goals.  At  the  same  time,  the  depriva- 
tion,   injustice,    and   sheer   brutality 


wbkAi  are  the  background  that 
faded  today's  fighting  will.  If  Ignored, 
create  a  qitagmlre  for  American  policy 
gogJs  In  tht  region. 

aesoaiar  Dodd's  regpooM  to  Preal- 
dent  Reach's  speech  on  AprO  27  elo- 
quently deiiletg  the  realiUeg  of  euirent 
drcumstaDoe  and  past  UMory  which 
are  Influeadng  the  nature  of  the  re- 
gional conflict 

Senator  Dodd  reminded  us  that, 
even  as  we  have  pumped  more  than 
$650  mllllwi  into  the  country  In  the 
past  SO  nxmths.  for  every  dollar  of 
U,S.  money  going  Into  Kl  Salvador, 
more  than  a  dollar  in  ivlvate  Kl  Salvar 
doran  capital  is  being  exported  for 
safdceeplng  to  Miami,  to  off-ahore 
banks,  and  to  Europe. 

Senator  pom>  does  not  propoee  that 
we  ii««»*^»«iiy  withdraw  and  Inatantly 
cease  our  Involvonent  with  our  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors. 

His  point  is  that  glnoere  and  contin- 
ued efforts  to  negotiate,  to  Involve  the 
other  CeiUral  American  nations,  and 
to  reach  agreements  are  a  surer  way  to 
avoid  more  Uoodihed  than  omtlnued 
sh^ments  of  aims. 

Our  Nation's  persistent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate, not  make  war,  have  bome 
fruit  in  the  Middle  Bast  Our  efforts 
are.  in  fact,  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
realistic  hope  of  a  future  regional 
peace  there  rests.  We  know  negotia- 
tions are  never  easy.  Tliey  do  not  stop 
all  the  Uoodshed  immediately.  We 
know  negotiations  are  frustrating  and 
complex  and  require  patience  and  per- 
sistence. But  we  also  know  that  if  we 
are  wHlinf  to  provide  that  patioioe 
and  persistence,  they  can  pay  off. 

In  the  Middle  East,  negotiations 
have  iMiid  off.  We  still  ladt  a  region- 
wide  peaca  But  who  can  deny  we  have 
made  progress?  And  who  can  dalm 
that  the  situation  in  Central  America 
is  worth  less  effort,  leas  patience,  less 
care  than  we  have  bestowed  on  the 
Middle  Ea«t? 

Senator  Dood's  statement  makes 
this  alternative  dear  and  makes  it 
dear  in  a  way  that  can  provide  the 
basis  for  a  bipartisan  consaisus  im  our 
policy  in  Central  America. 

I  ask  that  the  statonait  be  printed 
in  the  Rkdro  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
DmocKATia  Rnroms  to  PassiinKr  Ras- 

CAH'a  ADoaaaa  to  Joiwt  SnaiOH  or  Cor- 


(Remarlu  delivered  by  Sen.  Chriatopher  J. 
Dodd) 

Good  evening.  I  want  to  thank  the  net- 
worka  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  While  there  la  no  unanimity 
in  Congreaa— on  either  aide  of  the  aide— <m 
Central  America.  t<might  I  am  speaking  for 
the  many  Americans  who  are  ooncemed 
about  our  ever-deepening  involvement  In 
the  military  conflict  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
thia  evening  waa  willing  to  recognise  an  eco- 
nomic and  twlitical  dimenaioo  of  the  prob- 
lema  In  Ceqtral  Amwica.  including  the  pos- 


ribOtty  of  negotiations.  Concerned  Members 
of  Ootwreaa  have  been  preaaing  thia  point  of 
view  ainoe  he  came  to  office.  Regretably, 
however,  aa  hia  atateraent  tonight  demtm- 
atratea,  the  fundamental  view  omtinuea  to 
iiiiiliiiaaiaf  military  problema  and  the  aearch 
for  military  adutiona. 

In  the  mootba  and  years  that  follow  this 
evening,  after  the  applause  has  faded  and 
the  ringing  phraaea  are  forgotten.  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  live  with  the  choioea  we 
make  in  thia  fateful  time  of  dedsicm. 

In  the  paat,  we  as  a  nation  have  learned 
painfiiny  Hux  the  truth  Is  never  as  simple 
as  aome  would  patait  it.  Charta  and  statistics 
can  be  used  or  miauaed  to  prove  any  aide  of 
a  caae.  And  apeechea  can  aound  very  good 
without  being  very  right 

So  first  of  all.  let  me  state  clearly  that  on 
aome  very  important  things,  all  Americans 
stand  In  agreemmt 

We  win  oppoae  the  establishment  of 
Mandat  statea  in  Caitral  America. 

We  win  not  accept  the  creatim  of  Soviet 
military  baaea  in  Central  America. 

And.  we  wiU  not  tolerate  the  placement  of 
Soviet  otfeulve  miaattea  in  Central  Amer- 
ica^-or  anywhere  in  this  haniq>here. 

Finally,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
our  aecurity  and  the  aecurity  of  the  Ameri- 
caa.  if  neoeasary,  by  miUtary  means. 

An  patriotic  Americans  share  these  goals. 
But  many  of  us  in  Ccmgreas.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
President  because  we  beUeve  the  means  he 
haa  chosen  wiU  not  f  ulf  iU  them. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  President's 
policy  believe  that  he  Is  mistaken  In  critical 
ways.  To  begin  with,  we  beUeve  the  Admin- 
istration fundamentally  misunderstands  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
We  cannot  afford  to  fund  so  inqwrtant  a 
policy  (m  ignorance— and  the  painful  truth 
is  that  many  of  our  highest  officials  seem  to 
know  as  Uttle  about  Central  America  in  1983 
as  we  knew  about  Indochina  in  1M3. 

rve  lived  with  the  people  in  this  region. 
Let  me  share  some  facts  with  you  about 
Coitral  America. 

BCost  of  the  people  there  are  m}pallingly 
poor.  They  can't  afford  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies when  they're  hungry.  They  can't  find  a 
doctor  for  them  when  they're  sick.  They  Uve 
in  rural  dirt  ahatto  with  dirt  floors  or  city 
aluma  witliout  plumbing  or  clean  water.  The 
ma|orll7  can't  read  or  write.  Many  of  them 
dcmt  even  know  how  to  count. 

It  takes  all  five  Spanish-^teaking  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  more  than  a  year 
to  iMtxluce  what  this  nation  does  In  less 
than  three  days.  Virtually  none  of  even  that 
meager  amount  ever  reaches  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  short,  a  very  few  live  In  isolated 
splendor  while  the  very  many  suffer  In 
shantytown  squalor.  In  country  after  coun- 
try, dictatorship  or  miUtary  dominance  has 
stifled  democracy  and  destroyed  human 
ri^ts. 

If  Central  America  ware  not  racked  with 
poverty,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
hunger,  there  would  by  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with  im- 
Justlces,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  In 
short,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  exploit.  But  unless  those  oppressive 
conditions  change,  the  region  will  continue 
to  seethe  with  revolution— with  or  without 
the  Soviets. 

TnttTi/*  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  factors  which  breed  revolution,  this  Ad- 
miniatraticm  haa  turned  to  massive  military 
buUdups  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  policy  is  ever  increasing  miUtary 


assistance,  endless  miUtary  training,  and 
furtho'  miUtary  Involvement  This  is  a  for- 
mula for  fanure.  And  it  is  a  moven  prescrip- 
tion for  picking  a  loser.  The  American 
people  know  that  we  have  been  down  this 
road  befme— and  that  it  only  leads  to  a  dark 
tunnel  of  endless  intervention. 

ToniflAt  the  Preaidait  himaelf  told  ua  that 
thinga  were  not  going  weU  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  for  thia  the  President  cannot  blame 
Cimgrcas.  We  have  given  him  what  he  haa 
aaked.  $700  milU<m  in  economic  and  miUtary 
assistance  has  been  deUvered  or  is  (m  its 
way  to  El  Salvador  since  Rtmald  Reagan 
came  to  office  ...  aU  at  his  request  and  aU 
with  Congressional  approvaL  One  of  every 
five  Salvadoran  soldiers  fighting  for  its  gov- 
ernment was  trained  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  American  soldiers  are  there 
now  trataiing  Salvadoran  army  units  which 
are  employing  modem  weapons  buUt  in 
American  factories. 

Now  the  President  asks  for  an  even  great- 
er commitment.  His  requests  for  El  Salvador 
alone  wiU  bring  the  total  aid  to  that  country 
during  his  term  to  more  than  $1  bilUon. 

One  billion  dollars  to  counter  a  rebel  army 
that,  according  to  aU  reports,  does  not 
exceed  7.000  guerrillss.  That  means  you  are 
paying  $140,000  in  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
for  each  one  of  those  guerrillas  we  are 
trying  to  defeat. 

WhOe  your  tax  dollars  have  been  pouring 
into  El  Salvador,  the  money  skimmed  off  by 
that  nation's  rich  Is  leaving  the  country.  For 
every  dollar  we've  sent  in.  more  than  a 
dollar  has  gone  out— to  numbered  accounts 
In  Zurich  or  to  buy  WaU  Street  stocks.  It 
raises  the  question  of  why  we  should  invest 
in  the  future  of  El  Salvador  when  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  that  country  are  in- 
vesting in  Swiss  banks. 

What  return  have  we  achieved  for  aD  we 
have  spent?  The  army  in  El  Salvador  has 
been  reluctant  to  fight— and  it  Is  led  by  an 
officer  corps  working  a  nine-to-five  shift 
with  weekends  off.  Land  reform  has  been 
abandoned.  At  least  30,000  civilians  have 
been  killed,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  victims  of  the  government's  own  secu- 
rity forces.  American  nuns  and  labor  advi- 
sors have  been  murdered— and  the  judicial 
system  Is  so  intimidated  that  It  cannot  even 
bring  accused  murderers  to  trial. 

For  those  30,000  murders,  confirmed  by 
our  own  embassy,  there  have  been  fewer 
than  200  convictions. 

Americsn  dollars  alone  cannot  buy  miU- 
tary victory— that  is  the  lesson  of  the  pain- 
ful past  and  of  this  newest  confUct  in  Cen- 
tral America.  If  we  continue  down  that 
road,  If  we  continue  to  aUy  ourselves  with 
repression,  we  will  not  only  deny  our  own 
most  basic  values,  we  wiU  also  find  ourselves 
once  again  on  the  losing  side.  It  Is  folly, 
pure  and  simple,  to  pursue  a  course  which  is 
wrong  In  principle— in  order  to  wage  a  con- 
flict which  cannot  be  won. 

After  30,000  deaths,  after  himdreds  of  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars,  with  the  ante  going  up,  with 
no  end  in  sight,  and  with  no  hope  for  any 
real  change,  the  time  has  come  for  a  differ- 
ent approach.  Tes,  we  are  fuUy  prepared  to 
be  Involved  in  Central  America.  But  the 
quesUon  Is  the  nature  and  quaUty  of  our  In- 
volvement. We  must  offer  an  alternative 
poUcy  that  can  work. 

First  we  should  use  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  achieve  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostiUties  in  both  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Already  in  both 
those  countries  too  many  people  have  died. 
It  is  time  for  the  killing  to  stop. 
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Seeond.  the  United  States  ■hould  uae  «U 
lU  power  and  tnnuenoe  to  work  for  a  nesoti- 
ated  political  wtttement  In  Central  Amer- 

ka. 

In  B  Salvador,  the  rebels  bave  offered  to 
negotiate  unoondltianally.  Let  us  test  their 
■ineertty.  We  oertainly  have  the  levoace  to 
move  the  lovemment  to  the  bargaininc 
table.  On  his  recent  trip  to  that  very  Catho- 
lic region,  the  Pope  lent  the  moral  foroe  of 
Us  office  to  such  a  step.  It  is  practical  and 
raalMie  to  expect,  that  if  we  support  It. 
these  talks  can  get  underway.  And  every 
ftmfnr  ally  of  ouis  in  the  region— Mexloo. 
Panama.  Veneauela.  and  Colombia— is  anx- 
kNis  for  such  a  step  to  be  taken,  and  has  of- 
fend to  make  the  arrangements. 

Thoae  mme  nat**"^  have  volunterred  to 
bring  Nicaragua  into  negotlattona-and 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  talk.  Instead,  as  we 
know  tmn  press  accounts,  this  Administra- 
tion Is  cooducting  a  not  so  secret  war  Inside 
that  country. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  or  this  country  Is 
under  the  deluskm  that  the  SandlnlsU  gov- 
ernment Is  a  model  democracy  or  a  force  for 
stability.  But  the  Insurgents  we  have  sup- 
ported are  the  remnants  of  the  old  Somoea 
regime— a  regime  whose  corruption,  graft, 
torture,  and  drsimtlimi  made  it  universally 
despised  In  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  may 
not  be  winners,  but  right  now  we  are  back- 
ing sure  losers.  We  are  doing  for  the  Sandi- 
nista  Marxists  what  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  We  are  weakening  the  very 
groups  Inside  Nkaragita  which  believe  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  And  that  is  the 
sad  irony  of  this  Administration's  policy. 

Third,  we  must  restore  American's  role  as 
a  source  of  hope  and  a  force  for  progress  in 
Central  America.  We  must  help  govem- 
menu  only  if  they  will  help  their  own 
people.  We  must  hear  the  cry  for  bread, 
schools,  work,  and  opportunity  that  comes 
from  campesliios  everywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  must  make  violent  revolution 
preventable  by  making  peaceful  revolution 
possible. 

Most  important,  this  approach  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  history  rather  than  stand  against  it. 
^r  us.  the  stakes  are  diplomatic.  poUUcal. 
and  strategic.  But  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, life  itself  is  on  the  line. 

I  have  been  to  that  country  and  I  know 
about  the  morticians  who  travel  the  streets 
each  morning  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those 
summarily  dispatched  the  night  before  by 
Salvadoran  Security  Forces— gangland- 
style— the  victim  on  bended  knee,  thumbs 
wired  behind  the  back,  a  bullet  through  the 
brain. 

We  recoil  at  such  an  image  for  our  asso- 
ciation with  criminals  such  as  these  is  not 
America's  tradition.  In  other,  brighter  days 
we  have  stood  for  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
people  who  are  part  of  the  Americas.  Two 
centuries  ago.  our  nation  raised  the  light  of 
liberty  before  the  world— and  all  of  this 
hemisphere  looked  to  us  as  an  example  and 
an  inspiration.  In  this  Capitol  building  from 
which  I  speak  tonight,  men  like  E>aniel 
Webster.  Henry  Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  spoke  of  an  America  leading  the  way  to 
human  progress  and  human  rights— and 
people  everywhere  listened  with  hope. 

There  is  no  greater  or  larger  ideal  than 
the  one  which  was  forged  here  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Republic  That  ideal  of  liberty 
is  our  greatest  strength  as  a  nation;  it  is  a 
powerful  and  peaceful  weapon  against  tyr- 
anny of  any  kind  anywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  can  take  the  road  of  military  escala- 
tion. But  we  really  don't  know  what  the 
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next  step  will  be.  where  It  will  lead,  or  how 
much  It  will  cost.  This  much,  however,  we 
do  know.  It  will  mean  greater  violence.  It 
will  mean  greater  bloodshed.  It  wUl  mean 
greater  hostilities.  And.  inevitably,  the  day 
wOl  come  when  it  will  mean  a  regional  con- 
flict In  Central  America. 

When  that  day  comes— when  "the  dogs  of 
war"  are  loose  In  Central  America,  when  the 
cheering  has  stopped— we  wiU  know  where 
the  President's  appeal  for  more  Anmican 
money  and  a  deeper  American  commitment 
has  taken  us. 

Thank  you  and  good  night.* 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Pony  Express  to  the  Santa 
Fte  Trail,  to  riverboats,  railroads, 
trucks,  and  airplanes,  transportation 
has  played  a  vital  and  historical  role  in 
the  development  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Nationwide,  transportation  is 
vital  to  the  economy,  necessary  to  the 
national  defense,  essential  to  personal 
mobility  and  leisure. 

Mr.  President,  to  recosnize  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  transportation  to 
our  society,  and  to  honor  the  millions 
of  Americans  involved  in  transporta- 
tion-related Industries,  the  Congress 
designates  one  week  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Transportation  Week.  This  is 
that  week,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  aU  those  who  help  to  make  our 
country's  transportation  systems  work 
so  well.* 


WORLD  COMPUTER 
COMPETITION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
America's  competitive  edge  in  the 
world  computer  market  is  being  seri- 
ously challenged.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  speeches,  magazine  articles, 
television  programs,  and  newspaper 
stories  about  the  current  threat  to  our 
computer  industry. 

The  Japanese  electronics  industry, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  uni- 
versity research  complexes  and  the 
Japanese  Government,  has  set  out  to 
comer  the  world  information  process- 
ing market,  with  a  billion-dollar,  10- 
year  effort. 

In  the  area  of  the  so-called  fifth-gen- 
eration supercomputer,  also  called 
symbolic  or  knowledge-based  com- 
puters, the  Japanese  have  devised  a 
new  program  involving  at  least  $850 
million  in  government  and  private 
funds  over  the  next  10  years. 

America's  current  effort  in  fifth-gen- 
eration computers  is  uncoordinated 
and  anemic.  It  is  scattered  among  20 
universities  and  companies;  however, 
only  small  grants  go  to  most  of  those 
universities  with  adequate  funding 
going  only  to  three  or  four  universi- 
Ues. 

The  problems  that  America  will  face 
in  world  computer  competition  will 


not  only  be  in  the  area  of  fifth-genera- 
tion cmnputers.  Japaneoe  companies, 
with  assistance  from  the  Japanese 
Govenrment.  are  stepping  up  their  ef- 
forts to  dimlace  America  from  the  nu- 
merical supercomputer  market.  This 
subsidised  and  coordinated  Joint  effort 
WiU  involve  $200  million,  the  Japanese 
Government  industry,  and  universi- 
Ues. 

In  the  area  of  supercomputers,  both 
symbolic  and  nimiericsl.  America 
needs  help  from  its  universities.  While 
there  is  Defense  Department  activity 
in  super-computers,  it  focuses  on  mili- 
tary applications  and  applied  worlc 
There  is  a  great  need  for  continued 
theoretical  research  with  a  focus  on 
broader  applications.  While  there  has 
been  a  recent  involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  this  will  not  help  universi- 
ties build  up  the  infrastructure  in 
computer  sciences  and  artificial  intelli- 
gence. Further,  it  wUl  not  help  turn 
out  the  increased  number  of  sophisti- 
cated scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians that  our  Nation  needs  in  defense, 
in  industry,  and  in  research. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  our 
universities  to  be  able  to  contribute 
more  to  America's  supercomputer 
effort,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiunan  Resources  accepted  a  $29  mU- 
llon  amendment  to  S.  1087.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  before  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee.  My  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  research  in  both 
numerical  and  symbolic  supercom- 
puters. It  would  increase  access  to 
computing  networks  for  the  scientific 
and  engineering  commimities.  It  would 
diversify  research  activity  to  more  uni- 
versities with  strong  computing  de- 
partments, rather  than  to  three  or 
four  sites.  Finally,  my  amendment 
would  aUow  for  an  increase  in  the 
training  of  personnel  in  scientific  and 
engineering  computing  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  trained  people 
by  the  private  sector,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  university  research 
departments. 

The  Japanese  threat  to  America's 
place  in  the  world  economy  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  In  fact,  in  the  May  20 
issue  of  Science  magazine,  there  is  de- 
tailed a  new  program  to  which  Britain 
has  committed  itself  to  enable  it  to 
remain  competitive  with  Japan  and 
the  United  SUtes  in  advanced  infor- 
mation technology. 

Mr.  President.  Britain  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  a  5-year,  $300  million  in- 
vestment in  collaborative  research  be- 
tween university  and  industrial  scien- 
tists to  meet  Japan's  computer  chal- 
lenge and  to  maintain  its  position  in 
the  world  computer  marketplace.  The 
British  clearly  recognize  that  a  strong 
domestic  capabUity  is  critical  to  their 
national  interests.  Furthermore,  they 
are  supporting  this  recognition  in  a 
way  that  counts,  with  resources. 


The  British  are  not  only  rising  to 
meet  the  Jkpaneae  chaltenge.  but  they 
are  also  indreadng  their  chances  to  m- 
croach  upMi  the  future  marketshare 
of  American  industries. 

I  think  Ithat  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  take  note  to  the  British 
effort.  We  should  reoognlw  the  Inter- 
national aspect  of  the  oompetitlon  for 
the  Inf ormftUon  market.  When  the  au- 
thorisation for  the  Natkmal  Sdenoe 
Foundation  comes  before  us  here,  I 
hope  that  it  and  the  siveroomputer 
initiative  that  it  contains  get  the  full 
apmwal  at  the  Senate.  I  reaUse  that 
many  here  are  conoorned  about  the 
budget  I  know  that  some  will  see  this 
as  simply  more  q>aidlnK.  However.  I 
urge  us  not  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-f  ooBsh.  The  Japanese  and  the 
British  reoognlse  the  need  for  this  in- 
vestment The  United  States  also  must 
reoogniae  these  facts. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  Science  of  May 
20.  1983.  tV  David  Dickson,  describing 
the  new  British  compute  initiative  be 
printed  in  the  Rioosd. 

(From  Sdoioe.  May  20. 19831 
BarrAm  Risks  to  Jatsh's  OMmnn 
I        Crallbms 
KBy  David  Dk^ami) 

London.— Britain's  Conservative  govern- 
ment tias  bent  its  free-maiket  eomomic 
principles  aod  committed  Itaelf  to  an  ambi- 
tious 5-year,  $300-mlllion  investment  in  col- 
laboraUve  research  between  university  and 
industrial  scientists  In  advanced  Information 
technology.  Govenmient  ministers  hope 
that  the  results  wiU  enable  Britain  to 
remain  competitive  with  Japan  and  the 
United  States  in  microelectronics  over  the 
next  decade. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that 
we  shall  be  embarking  on  a  collaborative  re- 
search project  (Ml  anything  like  this  scale." 
industry  minister  Patrick  JenUn  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Ai»ll  28.  "Industry, 
academic  researchers,  and  the  government 
will  be  coming  together  to  achieve  major  ad- 
vances in  technology  which  none  could 
achieve  on  tiheir  own." 

The  British  government's  decision  to  vir- 
tually double  its  current  level  of  support  for 
research  in  information  technology  follows 
a  top-level  study  carried  out  last  year  by  a 
team  of  civil  servants  and  industrial  re- 
search exeoutlves  into  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  Japan's  plans  for  a  so-called  fifth- 
generation  computer  program.  The  govern- 
ment has  abo  been  monitoring  the  n.S.  De- 
fense Department's  research  program  into 
very  high  4>eed  integrated  circuits,  as  well 
as  collaborative  research  ventures  that  are 
being  supported  by  different  consortia  of 
U.8.  computer  companies. 

The  comaiittee.  chaired  by  John  Alvey. 
senior  director  for  technology  of  the  public- 
ly owned  telephone  service  British  Telecom, 
produced  i|s  findings  at  the  end  of  last 
summer.  It  concluded  that.  "Compared  with 
our  competitors,  our  overall  effort  is  badly 
fragmented  The  interface  between  industry 
and  the  research  community  Is  nowhere 
near  as  productive  as  it  Is  In  the  United 
States,  for  example.  And  our  industry  does 
not  collaborate  on  basic  research  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Japan." 

Claiming  that  there  was  a  need  for 
"urgent  action"  to  generate  a  strong  domes- 


tic capability  in  Information  technology.  It 
recommended  a  national  program  covering  a 
range  of  so-called  "precompetitlve  activi- 
ties" to  include  basic  research,  design  tools. 
and  "a  communications  Infrastructure  to 
link  reaearchera."  The  Alvey  committee  sug- 
gested in  particular  that  Joint  support  from 
government  and  Industry  be  concentrated 
on  four  fields: 

Software  engineering,  an  activity  in 
which,  it  claims.  Britain  is  currently  recog- 
nised as  the  leader  in  Europe  and  as  second 
only  to  the  United  States  worldwide. 

Man-machine  communication. 

The  study  of  systems  embodying  so-called 
artlflcal  Intelligenoe. 

The  development  of  very  large  scale  inte- 
gration (VLSI)  of  circuits  on  silicon. 

After  8  months  of  Internal  debate  in 
Whitehall,  the  government  has  decided  to 
accept  virtually  all  of  the  Alvey  committee's 

lijMviwmMmrtaHniMi   In  the  CSSC  Of  STtif  Ical  in- 

telUgenoe.  for  example,  this  is  expected  to 
include  a  program  of  R  &  D  which  will 
double  the  size  of  the  research  community 
within  5  years,  and  attempt  to  develop  sys- 
tems for  computer-based  planning  and  deci- 
sion-making. 

There  was  less  consensus  over  the  size  of 
the  investment  proposed  by  the  Alvey  com- 
mittee, or  where  it  should  c«ne  from.  In  the 
past,  the  Conservative  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  has  set  its  face 
firmly  against  increased  public  subsidies  for 
any  activity— Including  research— where  it 
felt  the  main  responsibility  should  rest  with 
Uie  corporate  sector. 

When  the  Alvey  recommendations  were 
raised  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  begiiming  of 
April,  they  are  said  to  have  received  a  decid- 
edly cold  initial  reaction  from  Thatcher. 
However,  the  case  for  substantial  commit- 
ment to  new  research  money  has  been 
strongly  argued  by  Britain's  Minister  of  In- 
formation Technology.  Keimeth  Baker,  who 
pointed  to  a  general  consensus  within  Brit- 
ish computer  companies  that  only  a  broad- 
based  collaborative  research  effort  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Japanese  and  U.S. 
challenges.  Indeed  the  Alvey  committee  was 
itself  set  up  at  the  request  of  industry. 

There  have  been  some  concessions  to 
Thatcher's  political  qualms.  The  Alvey  com- 
mittee, for  example,  suKjCested  that  some  re- 
search carried  out  in  industry  should  be  90 
percent  sponsored  by  the  government,  al- 
though the  results  were  going  to  be  made 
widely  available  to  other  companies.  This 
proposal,  however,  has  been  dropped,  so 
that  government  support  for  all  industrial 
research  projects  will  be  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  "Ninety  percent  govern- 
ment funding  does  not  secure  a  sufficient 
industrial  commitment  and  could  lead  to 
the  program  becoming  divorced  from  indus- 
try's needs."  according  to  Jenkin. 

In  vlrtxially  all  other  respects,  however, 
the  Alvey  recommendations  have  been  ac- 
cepted. For  example,  the  government  has 
agreed  that  the  subsidiaries  of  foreign  mul- 
tinationals will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
research  program  in  cases  where,  in  Alvey's 
words,  they  can  contribute  "a  particular 
asset  vital  to  the  program"  but  on  condition 
that  "it  is  guaranteed  that  valuable  techni- 
cal information  will  not  leak  from  the 
United  Kingdom." 

The  5-year  program  will  involve  the  activi- 
ties of  three  government  ministries.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Science, 
through  its  funding  both  of  universities  and 
of  the  Science  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (SERC),  will  be  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  promotiiig  advanced  research  in  aca- 


demic institutions  and  the  training  of  the 
necessary  manpower.  The  Ministry  of  De- 
fense will— as  in  the  United  States— contrib- 
ute its  experience  in  the  field  of  Integrated 
circuiU,  and  will  fund  any  of  the  reaeardi 
felt  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  de- 
fense industry. 

Principal  responsibility  for  the  program, 
however,  will  rest  with  a  small  directorate 
tieing  established  within  the  Department  of 
Industry,  which  will  also  conMbute  most  of 
the  new  research  funds.  The  directorate  will 
be  headed  by  Brian  Oakley,  for  the  past  4 
years  secretary  of  the  SERC  and  one  of  the 
main  architects  of  the  Alvey  committee's 
proposals.  It  will  Itself  report  to  a  small  su- 
pervising t>oard  of  industrialists  chaired  by 
Sir  Robert  Telford,  chairman  of  BCaroonl 
Avionics.* 


AGREEMENT  ON  LEBANON  IS 
WELCOME 

•  lit.  LAIJIENBERG.  Mr.  President 
I  welcome  the  signing  and  approval  of 
the  Lebanese-Israeli  Security  Agree- 
ment this  week.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  148. 
which  expresses  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Lebanon  and  Israel  and  urges 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  Syrian  and 
Palestinian  forces  from  Lebanon.  The 
extent  of  support  in  the  Senate  for 
the  peace  agreement  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  every  Senator  cospon- 
sored  ttiis  resolution  by  the  time  it 
was  adopted  yesterday. 

The  accords  terminate  the  state  of 
war  between  Lebanon  and  Israel  that 
has  existed  since  June  1982.  They  en- 
courage and  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  stronger  bilateral  relations 
and  the  freer,  safer  movement  of  peo- 
ples and  goods.  In  a  most  historic  step 
Lebanon  and  Israel  recognize  "their 
right  and  obligation  to  Uve  in  peace 
with  each  other  as  weU  as  with  all 
states,  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries."  In  this  agreement  we  can 
see  emerging  a  formula  for  a  sectire 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 

The  American  people  always  have 
been  ready  to  commit  time  and  re- 
sources to  the  pursuit  of  such  a  peace 
in  this  most  vital  region.  Americans 
have  supported  Israel  when  the  need 
has  arisen  over  the  35  years  since  its 
founding.  And  rightly  so.  As  a  demo- 
cratic ally,  a  secure  and  prospering 
Israel  is  in  our  national  interest. 

It  is  clear  from  the  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  the  details  of  the  Camp 
David  accords  by  Israel  that  we  can 
depend  on  Israel  to  make  this  agree- 
ment work.  There  is  a  weU-established 
record  of  Israel  taking  major  steps  for 
peace  at  great  risk. 

Americans  also  have  given  massive 
assistance  for  development  and  securi- 
ty to  Arab  States  in  the  region,  l>e- 
cause  growing  economics  and  more  re- 
sponsive governments  are  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  But  our  assistance  has 
always  been  designed  to  further  be- 
haviors leading  to  peace  and  stabiUty 
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In  the  region.  It  wffl  continue  to  be 
OQDdttioned  on  modermte  behavior  and 
tbe  aceeptanee  of  Ivael's  idaoe  among 
tlie  rtatea  of  tbe  region. 

Having  done  lo  miich.  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  do  more.  The  agreemmts 
provide  that  the  United  States  wiU 
beeone  a  party,  along  with  Lebanon 
and  Urael.  to  the  Joint  Ualson  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  wiU  numitor 
the  Implenientation  of  the  agreement. 
Language  specifically  charges  the 
United  States  with  "expeditious  reso- 
lution of  disputes"  that  inevitably  will 
artae  as  thi«  disengagement  of  troops 
leads  to  reengagement  of  peoples. 

The  Lebanese-IsraeU  Agreemmt  is 
hardly  perfect,  a  point  made  clear  by 
division  within  the  Knesset  on  wheth- 
o-  or  not  to  approve  the  initiative. 
IfaJor  provisions.  Including  actual 
withdrawal  of  troops,  are  ccmtingent 
on  the  actions  of  other  armed  forces 
ftfli  In  Lebanon.  Sjrrian  and  Palestini- 
an fMces  must  move.  too.  And  it  Is 
t.\tn»  for  these  other  parties  in  Leba- 
non to  Join  this  Initiative. 

But  we  now  have  a  framework  that 
wiU  allow  an  Independent  Lebanon, 
free  of  foreign  military  forces,  to 
iiaiimr  its  idaoe  among  the  Middle 
East  States  and  to  meet  the  basic 
neetta  of  its  dtiaens.  And  we  now  have 
a  framewwk  that  addresses  the  legiti- 
mate security  concerns  of  Israel  and 
Lebanon  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  United  States  can  take  some 
fair  share  of  credit  for  helping  further 
these  developments  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  been  active  and  in- 
volved. But  the  weeks  ahead  will  be  no 
leas  important  for  peace  than  those  we 
have  Just  seen.  I  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  will  continue  to  support 
strtmg  and  direct  U.S.  participation  in 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  must  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
lmi»essed  when  both  the  leaders  of 
Israel  and  Lebanon  submitted  the  Se- 
curity Agreement  to  their  national  leg- 
islative bodies  for  approval,  even 
though  this  step  was  not  actually  re- 
quired by  law.  These  acts  confer  a  spe- 
dal  legitimacy  on  the  accords.  Consul- 
taticms  and  discussions,  debate,  and 
open  dedsioo  are  the  essence  of  demo- 
cratic and  representative  government. 
The  democratic  process  by  which 
Israel  and  Lebancm  ratified  this  agree- 
meai  should  strengthen  both  govern- 
ments and  deepen  public  commitment 
in  both  countries  to  making  this  prom- 
ise for  peace  a  reality.* 
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THE  U.S.SJI.  TODAY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
every  so  often  there  appears  on  the 
Western  news  media  an  item  which 
purports  to  show  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Uni<m  are  Just  "folks  like 
us"  who  share  our  desires  for  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  world.  A  case  in 
point  is  a  letter  sent  recently  by  Secre- 


tary Andropov  to  a  little  girl  in  Ver- 
mont. It  Just  gushed  with  sympathy 
and  warm  human  feeling. 

It  is.  of  course,  poarible.  that  Secre- 
tary Andr(H)ov  meant  what  he  wrote 
In  his  letter.  Virtually  anything  is  pos- 
sible. But  it  Is  good,  on  occasions  like 
this,  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
should  Jiidge  others  not  so  much  by 
what  they  say.  but  by  wfciat  they  do. 

I  believe  that  the  best  means  for  de- 
termining the  nature  and  intent  of  a 
particular  regime  is  by  studying  how  it 
treats  its  own  people.  If  this  Is  so,  we 
would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  Avraham 
Shifrin.  the  executive  director  of  the 
Research  Center  for  Prisons.  Psy- 
choprisons.  and  Forced  Labor  Concen- 
tration Camps  of  the  U.S.SJI.  I  submit 
for  the  RaooKD  two  research  papers 
prepared  by  Mr.  Shifrin.  one  on  "Ex- 
termination Camps  in  the  USSR."  and 
the  other  on  "Women  and  Children  in 
Soviet  Concentration  Camps."  These 
papers  paint  a  stmiewhat  different 
portrait  of  the  UJS.SJI.  today  than 
that  suggested  in  the  news  stories 
about  Secretary  Andropov's  letter  to 
the  little  girl.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
study  them  carefully. 

The  material  follows: 

EzTisiaiiATioK  Camps  im  tbs  UASJt.— 
19M 

The  research  conceminc  the  existence  in 
the  USSR  of  concentration  camps  whose 
prisonen  are  beins  used  in  various  work 
presenting  dancer  of  death  or  leadins  to 
fatal  (Unrssrn  has  been  conducted  by  our 
Rcaearch  Centre  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
search  of  information  we  interview  people 
arrivtnc  from  the  USSR.  We  also  set  direct 
Information  from  our  friends  still  residing 
in  the  USSR  and  sending  us  new  daU  on 
the  subject. 

In  1977  we  published  an  article  under  the 
tiUe  Death  Camps  wherein  8  addresMS  of 
such  camps  in  the  USSR  were  given;  In  the 
camps  described  In  that  article  prisoners 
work  at  the  extraction  of  the  uranium  ore 
and  on  cleaning  of  the  exhaust  tubes  of  the 
atomic  submarines  without  any  protective 
overalls. 

By  IMO  we  have  information  concerning 
41  Soviet  concentration  camps  of  death  (see 
the  appendix:  a  list  of  these  camps  and  a 
map  of  the  USSR  showing  their  location). 
Both  the  map  and  the  list  are  included  in 
our  OuiOebook  Amuiul  Campt,  Priaom  and 
Ptychiatric  PrUoiu  of  the  USSR  in  which 
you  can  also  find  a  more  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  means  of  transportation  to 
these  campa— in  case  you  wish  to  visit  them. 

Soviet  extermination  camps  can  be  divided 
Into  three  main  categories: 

(1)  camps  where  work  results  in  inevitable 
death  from  leukemia  received  at  the  extrac- 
tion and  processing  of  the  uranium: 

(2)  camps  where  the  risk  of  getting  an 
overdOK  of  radlo-acUve  irradiation  is  very 
high  and  where  prisoners  quite  often  get 
sick  with  leukemia  as  a  result  of  work;  this 
group  includes.  In  particular,  the  camps 
where  prisoners  are  forced  to  clean  the  ex- 
haust tubes  of  the  atomic  submarines  or 
where  they  work  in  the  unhealthy  work- 
shops of  military  planU  producing  war- 
heads for  nuclear  rockets; 

(2)  camps  where  work  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  Inevitably  resulU  In  such  diseases  as 


tuberculoses  of  lungs.  sUlooals.  Ioh  of  sigbt. 
etc.  or  where  prtoonos  get  poisoned  as  a 
result  of  work.  These  are.  for  e.g..  the  camps 
where  prisoners  work  at  poUshing  tfass 
without  any  ventilation,  at  milttlng  mica. 
Pfiln^iny  with  or  pulverising  of  acetone  lac- 
quers, poltehing  of  surfaces  with  the  ace- 
tone by  hand,  etc 

The  list  of  these  camps  published  In  the 
appendix  wlU  show  you  where  and  what 
kind  of  work  prisoners  do  tan  Soviet  camps 
being  subjected  to  deliberate  extermination. 
Therefore,  we  bitend  to  give  below  Just  a 
few  detailed  examples. 

On  Mangyshlak  peninsula  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  there  is  a  dosed  aone.  Here  Is  located  a 
complex  of  camps  whose  prisoners  work  at 
the  extraction  of  the  uranium  and  Its  proc- 
evtasg  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Pluto- 
nium necessary  for  the  balUsUc  rockets.  An 
atomic  reactor  works  here  as  well,  and  It  Is 
also  manned  by  the  prisoners  of  the  same 
camp  complex.  All  these  camps,  as  well  as 
the  residential  setUemenU  of  the  dvUian 
specialists  uid  guards,  are  located  In  the 
salt-marshes.  The  entire  complex  is  headed 
by  the  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour  Origorlan. 
Once,  one  of  his  subordinates  offered  to  try 
planUng  of  greenery  in  the  area:  but  Origor- 
lan gave  him  the  most  unambiguous  answer 
"The  best  decoration  of  the  area  are  the 
barfoed-wire  fence  and  the  watch-towers  of 
the  camps".  Ever  new  parties  of  prisoners 
are  being  delivered  by  prison  barges  to  the 
Port  Shevchenko:  but  cases  of  release  from 
these  camps  are  extremely  rare  .  .  . 

In  another  part  of  the  USSR,  in  the 
North,  in  the  area  of  Cherepovets  (Volo- 
godskaya  oblast)  there  Is  also  a  large  camp 
complex  whose  prisoners  extract  the  urani- 
um ore  from  the  open  pits.  Witness  L.,  a 
phyidan  by  profession,  told  us  that  once  he 
received  a  patient  with  leukemia.  Being  very 
upset  and  exdted  the  patient  told  the 
doctor  "confidentially"  that  he  was  an  offi- 
cer of  gwutl  in  one  of  the  camps  where  pris- 
oners work  at  the  uranium  ore  extraction 
and  that  the  Irradiation  zone  was  so  vast 
that  they  had  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  the 
place  of  work  at  the  distance  of  some  50  kil- 
ometers every  day.  as  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  keep  the  camps  any  closer  to  the 
uranium  quarries.  The  officer  also  told  the 
doctor  that  there  had  even  been  a  strike  of 
the  guards:  they  refused  to  convoy  the  pris- 
oners to  work  because  there  had  been  cases 
of  leukemia  among  the  guards.  He  said  that 
the  guards  do  receive  some  protective 
clothes,  but  even  this  Is  not  enough  to  pro- 
tect from  irradiation,  whereas  prisoners 
work  without  any  protective  dothes. 

Another  camp  complex  where  prisoners 
work  at  the  extraction  and  processing  of 
uranium  is  located  In  the  Ural  Mountains. 
In  the  area  of  KIshtym  town  (Chelyabins- 
kaya  oblast).  This  complex  Is  comparatively 
new:  it  was  created  already  after  the  awful 
explosion  which  happened  here  in  IMO  at 
the  uranium  processing  plant  sending  Its 
output  to  Chelyablnsk-40  where  another 
military  plant  produces  nudear  warheads 
and  where  also  work  prisoners  from  the 
nearby  camps.  Thousands  of  people  died  in 
the  explosion,  among  them  certainly  all  the 
prisoners  kept  in  the  area.  The  disaster  em- 
braced the  territory  of  about  1500  sq.  kilo- 
meters with  villages.  setUements.  planU  and 
factories.  Those  who  survived  were  severely 
irradiated.  Now,  tai  this  dead  region  there 
are  <tg»<"  camps  and  prisoners  doomed  to 
death  again  extract  uranium,  process  It,  de- 
liver it  to  spedal  repositories,  move  out  the 
radio-active  waste  .  .  . 
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Under  the  ssme  horrlUe  conditions  and 
also  without  any  protective  dothes  prison- 
ers work  In  doaens  of  other  ptaoes  an  over 
the  USSR:  In  the  Far  North.  In  the  Cauca- 
sus, in  the  Middle  Aite,  on  the  Islands 
beyond  the  Polar  Cirde  sod  in  the  Far  Bast 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  camps,  irtiere  prisoners  are 
being  exteilninated  in  the  above  described 
manner,  do  not  inform  the  prisoners  of  the 
fatal  doses  of  irradiation  they  get  and  even 
of  what  kiad  of  ore  they  extract  and  proe- 
ess.  Those  who  get  sick  are  transferred  by 
the  KOB  to  spedal  invalid  camps  where 
they  die  out  of  sight  of  those  prisoners  who 
are  still  wel  enough  to  continue  to  work. 

The  same  awful  kind  of  extermination 
camp  oomiflexes  exist  today  In  the  Middle 
Asian  settl^aenU  of  Rudnil.  Aksu,  Al'ma^ 
lyk.  Kairagaly,  aU  of  them  taa  Kaaakhskaya 
SSR.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  mention  that 
in  the  same  Rasakhskaya  SSR  prisoners  ex- 
tract the  uranium  ore  from  the  open  quar- 
ries in  the  vicinity  of  Borovoje  settiement 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  resort 
places  visited  by  pe<wle  from  all  over  the 
country.  Nebody  tells  the  people  that  they 
are  "restint"  in  the  area  of  extremely  high 
irradiation  which  Jeopardtaes  their  health. 
Why?  Because  this  is  a  state  secret.  Any- 
thing concerning  the  extraction  snd  proc- 
essing of  sranium  is  a  top  secret  in  the 
USSR,  and  nothing  gets  published  in  the 
media  about  the  disasters  similar  to  the  one 
In  KIshtym. 

Here  is  aaother  typical  example:  prisoners 
extract  ur^um  near  the  town  of  Lenino- 
bad  in  Ta^zhikskaya  SSR.  and  the  radio- 
active waste  stone  was  used  by  the  authori- 
ties for  the  foimdaUons  of  new  apartment 
buildings.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  people 
were  fatally  irradiated,  thoussnds  got  into 
hospitals.  This  too  has  never  been  published 
in  the  Soviet  press  and  there  have  been  no 
demonstrations  of  protest.  And  nobody  in 
the  USSR  demands  cessation  of  works  in 
the  atomic  industry  of  the  USSR.  ...  As 
you  can  see.  the  "advantages"  of  the  com- 
munist methods  of  government  are  appar- 
ent. 

Still  more  horrifying  daU  concerning  the 
work  of  prisoners  at  uranium  extraction  do 
we  have  from  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Vaigach 
(the  islands  beyond  the  Polar  Cirde)  and 
from  BukhU  Ol'ga.  BukhU  Shamor,  Kavar 
lerovo  settlement  on  the  Pacific  shore  in 
Primorye.  Here  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  uranium  quarries 
and  they  are.  therefore,  subjected  to  irradia- 
tion 24  hours  a  day. 

It  has  been  already  mentkmed  above  that 
in  the  camps  where  prisoners  work  on  dean- 
ing  the  exhaust  tubes  of  the  atomic  subma- 
rines they  are  also  subjected  to  severe  irra- 
diation and  also  work  without  any  protec- 
tive overalls.  Such  camps  you  can  see 
marked  on  the  attached  map  in  Bukhta  Pal- 
diski  in  Estonian  SSR,  in  Bukhta  Rakushka 
in  the  Far  East,  in  Severodrinsk  In  the 
North  and  in  BukhU  Tarya  on  Kamchtka 
peninsula. 

There  are  other  camps  where  the  work  is 
considered  less  dangerous  and  where.  In 
fact,  it  leads  to  the  loss  of  health  and  very 
often  to  death.  Such  is  the  work  in  the  un- 
healthy workshops  of  military  plants  where 
prisoners  gre  used  In  the  production  of  the 
warheads  tor  nuclear  rockets  and  where  the 
Irradiation  is  very  high  (for  e.g.  In  Novosi- 
birsk). Such  is  the  process  of  polishing  of 
glsss  with  carborundum  disks  without  any 
ventilating  pipes  (for  e.g.  in  the  special 
strict  regime  camp  in  "Dubrovlag",  Mordo- 
via), where  the  air  is  filled  with  the  glass 


dost  accumulating  in  the  prisoners'  limgs 
and  resulting  in  silicosis.  Such  is  the  process 
of  vUtUng  mica  by  hand  (for  e.g.  in  the 
women's  camp  in  Slyudysnoye  settiement  of 
Irkutsksya  oblsst  where  the  administration 
teQs  tbe  women  their  work  is  "easy  snd 
warm  under  tt>e  roor'  and  do  not  explain 
that  this  work  leads  both  to  the  loss  of  sight 
and  to  slHr««»«  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
process  of  pB»"M»ig  of  various  machines, 
radio-  and  TV-set  cases  snd  other  Items  by 
way  of  hand  graying  of  acetone  lacquers, 
which  is  not  regarded  as  unhealthy  work  at 
all  and  which  leads,  however,  to  numerous 
cases  of  poisoning  and  to  various  lung  dis- 
eases. After  painting  the  prisoners  polish 
the  painted  surfaces  by  hand.  This  is  being 
done  with  a  polishing  wad  which  is  dipped 
into  an  open  vessel  with  acetone  every 
cmiple  of  minutes.  As  everywhere  else,  the 
prisoners  work  on  this  work  10  hours  a  day 
and  breathe  with  the  poisonous  miasma. 

The  fate  of  invalids  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  hor- 
rible: after  they  are  released  from  camp  the 
dlsaUed  man  gets  a  state  pension  in  the 
amount  of  several  rubles  per  month  and  is 
doomed,  therefore,  to  beggary.  The  state. 
having  squeezed  from  him  whatever  was 
possible,  is  no  longer  interested  in  his  fate, 
which  is  hungry  existence  and  fading  away 
from  a  professional  disease.  As  for  the  pris- 
oners getting  an  overdose  of  irradiation 
they,  as  a  rule,  die  in  the  camps. 

Do  not  think  that  such  deathly  dangerous 
work  is  given  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  death— not  at  all.  In 
these  camps  you  can  see  prisoners  sentenced 
to  5-10-year  terms  for  the  "crimes"  which 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  crimes  in  any 
normal  country:  for  faith  in  (3od.  for  the 
desire  to  emigrate,  for  reading  prohibited 
books,  for  writing  protests  or  leaflets  de- 
manding the  democratization  of  the  regime, 
for  private  initiative  in  trade  (which  is 
caUed  "speculation"  in  the  U.S.S.R.).  for  the 
struggle  for  naUonsd  rights,  for  dignity  and 
independence.  The  Soviet  authorities  are 
eager  to  get  rid  of  these  people,  and  this  is 
beta!ig  done  without  bullets  or  Oswencim- 
type  gas-chambers:  the  prisoners  merely 
give  up  all  their  energy  and  health  to  the 
murderous  state  and  then  die.— Avraham 
Shifrin,  Executive  Director. 

LIST  OF  EXTERMINATIOR  CAMPS  MARKED  ON  THE 
ATTACHKD  MAP  OP  EXTERMm ATIOH  CAMPS  III 
TBE  USSR 

[Map  not  reprodudble  in  Record.] 

1.  Estonian  SSR.  BukhU  Paldiski— clean- 
ing of  the  exhaust  tubes  of  atomic  subma- 
rines. 

2.  The  town  of  Severodivinsk.  Arkhangels- 
kaya  oblast— deaning  of  the  exhaust  tubes 
of  atomic  submarines. 

3.  The  town  of  Omutninsk,  Kirovskaya 
oblast— prisoners  work  at  uranium  extrac- 
tion; radiation  is  extremely  high  In  the 
whole  area  surrounding  the  quarries. 

4.  The  town  of  Tot'ma,  Vologodskaya 
oblast— prisoners  work  in  the  uranium 
mines  and  in  the  uranium  concentrating 
mill. 

5.  The  town  of  Cherepovets,  Vologodskaya 
oblast— open  uranium  quarries  and  uranium 
concentrating  mill  are  manned  by  prisoners; 
an  area  of  extremely  high  radiation. 

6.  SUUon  Cholovka.  Zhitomirskaya 
oblast — uranium  mines. 

7.  The  town  of  Zeltiye  Vody,  Dneprope- 
trovskaya  oblast— uranium  mines. 

8.  Station  Lermontovskaya,  SUvropolskii 
Krai— uranium  mines. 

9.  The  area  of  Rakhov,  Zakarpatskaya 
oblast  (reserve  of  Zakarpatskii  military  dis- 
trict)—uranium  extraction  from  open  quar- 


ries with  strong  irradiation  of  the  mtire 
surrounding  area. 

10.  Groznii,  Checheno-Ingush  ASSR— ura- 
nium mines  and  uranium  concentrating 
milL 

11.  Mangyshlak  peninsula  (the  Caspian 
Sea)— uranium  extraction  and  ite  processing 
In  concentrating  mill:  atomic  reactor. 

12.  Aksu  settiement.  Kazakh  SSR— urani- 
um extraction  and  its  processing  In  concen- 
trating miU:  an  area  of  extremely  high  radi- 
ation. 

13.  Tselinograd,  Kazakh  SSR— uranium 
extraction  from  open  quarries  with  strong 
irradiation  of  the  surrounding  area. 

14.  Borovoe  settiement.  Kazakh  SSR 
(resort  area)  uranium  extraction  from  open 
quarries  with  strong  irradiation  of  the 
entire  siurounding  area. 

15.  Kairagaly  settlement.  Kazakh  SSR— 
uranium  mines  and  open  uranium  quarries. 

16.  Al'malyk  settiement,  Kazakh  SSR— 
uranium  mines. 

17.  Rndnii  settlement.  Kazakh  SSR— ura- 
nium extraction  and  its  processing  in  con- 
centrating mill. 

18.  Achinsk,  Krasnoyarskli  Krai— uranium 
extraction  in  open  quarries  and  iU  process- 
ing in  "Glinozyomnii"  plant. 

19.  Leninsk,  Uzbek  SSR— uranium  mines 
and  processing  of  uranium  in  concentrating 
miU. 

20.  Fergana.  Uzbdc  SSR— uranium  mines 
and  concentn^ing  mill. 

21.  Margelan.  Uzbek  SSR— uranium  mines 
and  concentrating  milL 

22.  Kokand,  Uzbek  SSR— uranium  mines. 

23.  Leninabad.  Tadzhik  SSR— uranium 
mines  and  concentrating  mill:  an  area  of 
very  high  radiation  dangerous  for  health. 

24.  Sovetabad.  Tadzhik  SSR^uranium 
mines. 

25.  Bekabad.  Tadzhik  SSR— uranium 
mines  and  concentrating  mill. 

26.  Asht  settlement.  Tadzhik  SSR— urani- 
um mines;  high  radiation. 

27.  Zerovshan  settlement,  Tadzhik  SSR— 
extraction  and  processing  of  uranium;  an 
area  of  high  radiation. 

28.  Frunze,  Kirgiz  SSR— uranium  mines 
and  concentrating  mill. 

29.  Chelyablnsk-40,  RSFSR— prisoners 
work  in  the  production  of  warheads  for  nu- 
clear rockeU  at  the  military  plant. 

30.  Kyshtim,  Chelyablnskaya  oblast— ex- 
traction and  concentration  of  uranium  with 
its  consequent  delivery  to  the  warheads' 
plant  in  Chelyabinsk-40;  the  entire  area  is 
strongly  irradiated,  dangerous  for  health. 

31.  Sevemii  posyolok,  a  suburb  of  Novosi- 
birsk. RSFSR— prisoners  are  used  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  warheads  In  the  mili- 
tary plants  "Khimkontsentrat"  and  "Khi- 
mapparat". 

32.  Oimyakon  settlement.  Yakut  ASSR— 
uranium  mines. 

33.  Slyudyanka  settiement,  Uricutskaya 
oblast— splitting  of  mica  (women's  camp). 

34.  Dubrovlag  (Pot'ma),  Mordovian 
ASSR— polishing  of  glass  without  ventila- 
tion. 

35.  Vaigach  island  (Arctic  Ocean)— extrac- 
tion and  concentration  of  uranium  on  urani- 
um concentrating  mill. 

36.  Novaya  Zemlya  island  (CTape  Medvez- 
hii)— extraction  and  concentration  of  urani- 
um. 

37.  BukhU  Tarya,  Kamchatskaya  oblast— 
cleaning  of  the  exhaust  tubes  of  the  atomic 
submarines. 

38.  BukhU  Rakushka.  Primorskii  Kraii— 
cleaning  of  the  exhaust  tubes  of  the  atomic 
submarines. 
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40.  Kavalerovo    aettlonent.    Vr\roanU\ 
of  imnluiB  fraiB  open 

tlM  enUic  vw  to  ■trondy  imdiat- 
«d  and  duworoaa  for  life. 

41.  BukbU  Sbamor.  Prtmonkll  KnU— 
aranlmn  mloH  and  oaooentntlnt  mill:  an 
ana  of  ■trav  inadtation.  dancerous  for 
ttfe. 

Woam  un  CnuaiM  oi  Batjwt 
Ooacamunoa  Cuipa— 1978 

("WoBMO  and  men  bave  equal  richU  in 
tbe  USSR.  KmuJm  of  tbeae  richU  is  en- 
mied  hf  .  .  .  provMinc  ooodiUona  enaUinc 
noCtaen  to  mahc  by  le«al  protection,  and 
iiialiilal  and  moral  support  for  motberB  and 
cfaUdicn.  H^*'''**"g  paid  leavec  and  other 
benettta  for  expectant  mothers  and  moth- 
ers, and  gradual  reduction  of  worklnc  time 
for  mothers  with  anall  children.")  (Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pobUes.  ait.  36). 

In  the  sjFstem  of  labor  camps  and  prisons 
tn  the  USSR  a  special  place  Is  occupied  by 
the  piaees  of  detentioa  for  moaten  and  chil- 
dren (both  bom  In  the  camps  and  taken 
from  tbe  mothers  at  the  time  of 
t).  Stnoe  all  convicted  prisoners  are 

In  forced  labor,  corrcapondlntly  some 

part  of  thto  slave  work  is  beinc  done  by 
mmen-prlMXieis.  An  analysis  of  tbe  facU 
fiftnfi-tJMi  during  the  interviews  of  former 
women-priBoners  gives  the  following  general 
picture  on  the  whole  for  the  USSR: 

1.  In  every  province  of  the  USSR  there  is 
at  least  one  lalKV  camp  for  convicted 
wamen.  with  the  number  of  women  impris- 
oned rani^  up  to  2.000.  In  the  republics 
and  territories  (in  Russian  kral)  there  are  2- 
3  women's  camps;  and  in  the  Russian  Re- 
pubUc  the  Belorussian  Republic  and  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  there  are  several  dosens 
of  camps  In  each  of  them. 

Here  is  a  anall  part  of  the  camps  for 
women  and  children  which  are  known  to  us: 
the  dty  of  Odessa,  the  city  of  Oorky.  the 
town  of  A!rr^*".  the  town  of  Kherson,  the 
dty  of  Kaaan.  the  town  of  Achinsk,  the 
Uand  of  ffhlkftstti"  (Kurlly— former  Japa- 
ncae  territory),  the  dty  of  Volgograd,  the 
town  of  Ulvanovsk.  the  settlement  Veseloe 
of  the  Vdlgograd  Province,  Chamalchan 
Station  of  the  Irkutsk  Province,  the  settle- 
ment Suslovo  of  the  Kemerov  Province,  the 
dty  of  Tobolsk,  the  settlement  Russkoe 
(Moldavia)— n  would  take  many  pages  Just 
to  list  all  the  women's  camps. 

In  an  addition,  there  is  a  special  women's 
[»1son  with  a  vedal  regime  in  the  dty  of 
Minsk,  where  approximately  3,000  women- 
prisoners  are  held  in  punishment  for  the 
vKdstlon  of  the  regime  in  the  camps.  Al- 
though the  exact  number  of  women-prison- 
ers in  the  USSR  is  unknown,  even  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  places  the  figure  at  not  less 
than  half  a  mOlioiL 

3.  The  labor  camps  for  women  are  divided 
into  3  types:  the  general  regime  for  first 
oonvictions,  and  tbe  intensified  and  strict 
regimes  txx  repeated  offenders,  ss  well  as 
for  those  oppodng  the  regime  in  the  camps. 

Besides,  within  aU  camps  there  are  BlTR's 
(barracks  of  intensified  regime,  in  Russian. 
baraU  usilennogo  reshlma).  ShOSO  (penal 
Insutetm.  tn  Russian,  shtrafnye  tawlyatory) 
and  PKT  (ceD-like  room.  In  Russian,  pomes- 
cheniya  kamemogo  Upa).  In  these  places 
arc  kept  those  who  resist  the  regime  of  the 
camp:  in  BUR— up  to  3  months,  with  re- 
duced food  rations  and  taking  out  for  work: 
In  ShlSSO— for  up  to  15  days  with  feeding 
once  every  other  day.  and  in  PKT— for  8 


months  on  reduced  food  imttons  with  hard 
labor  within  the  prison. 

Womfsn's  general  regime  camps,  as  a  rule, 
use  prtaoners  for  work  In  sewing  factories, 
where  they  make  both  bedding,  work  over- 
alls and  inlson  clothing  and  military  uni- 
forms and  equipment  for  the  army  (ammu- 
nition cases,  gas  masks,  waterproof  tents, 
etc).  At  the  same  time,  the  production 
nonns  are  extremely  hltfi.  and  If  they  are 
not  fulfilled  the  prisoners  are  sent  either  to 
a  strict  regime  camp  or.  temporarily,  to 
BUR.  ShIZO  or  PKT.  In  general  regime 
ffMnpa,  after  serving  half  their  terms,  pris- 
oners may  receive  each  year  two  food  par- 
cels of  up  to  five  kg.,  two  food  parcels  of  up 
to  I  kg.  (cookies.  bisculU  but  not  fats),  two 
visits  with  f  amUy  for  7  days  and  two  visits 
for  one  dsr.  letters  are  unlimited:  in  the 
camp  grocery  store  the  prisoner  may  buy 
food  up  to  the  sum  of  9  rubles  per  month 
(only  from  wages  earned  in  the  camp).  AU 
these  "benefiU"  are  taken  away  from  the 
woman  if  she  commits  acts  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  regime:  non-fulfilment  of  the 
ixoduction  norms,  failure  to  report  at  work, 
disputes  with  the  administration,  visiting 
the  barracks  other  than  her  own.  entering 
the  dining-room  out  of  line,  speaking  in  her 
national  (and  not  In  the  Russian)  language, 
reading  or  tinasfssing  religious  literature, 
wearing  a  cross,  openly  praying  aloud,  send- 
ing or  recdving  letters  avoiding  the  camp 
censorship,  failure  to  attend  political  les- 
sons, faflure  to  report  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  many  other  ««mnar  "crimes". 

In  the  strid  regime  camps,  the  women- 
prisoners,  as  a  rule,  are  used  for  bard  physi- 
cal labor,  for  woodcutting  and  carrying 
timber,  for  auxiliary  work  in  mines  and  on 
the  construction  sites.  We  have  a  number  of 
photographs  taken  secretly  in  the  working 
sones  of  women's  camps:  women  chopping 
dosm  trees,  women  unloading  railroad  cars 
by  hand,  a  woman  carrying  a  log  on  her 
shoulder. 

In  the  strid  regime  camp,  after  serving 
half  of  her  term,  the  woman  may  receive 
per  year  one  food  parcel  of  5  leg.  and  one 
parcel  of  1  kg.  (without  fats):  in  the  camp 
store  she  may  buy  with  her  earnings  (if  she 
has  not  committed  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned "violations")  food  up  to  the  sum  of  5 
roubles:  she  may  write  only  one  letter  per 
month:  she  may  see  her  famUy  once  a  year 
for  one  day. 

In  the  special  strictly  dosed  prison  the 
woman  prisoner  has  the  right  to  write  only 
to  her  Immediate  family  two  letters  per 
year  she  does  not  have  the  right  to  receive 
packages:  a  meeting  with  family  is  permit- 
ted only  for  1-3  hours  through  glass  once  a 
year,  her  dothlng  is  crude  striped  (like  in  a 
concentration  camp)  fabric:  in  summer  it  is 
a  dress,  in  winter— a  cotton-wadding  Jacket- 
windbreaker  (in  Russian,  telogreika). 

In  the  camps  women  wear  identical 
dresses  and  in  winter  they  are  given  canvas 
boots  and  cotton-wadding  Jacket-wlndbreak- 
ers.  When  they  work  in  the  forest,  where 
the  temperatures  in  winter  reach  40-50  de- 
grees (centigrade)  below  zero,  the  woman- 
prisoners  are  supposed  to  be  allotted  felt 
booU  (in  Russian,  valenki).  but  very  often 
they  faU  to  get  those  simply  because  the 
felt  boots  are  not  available  in  the  camp  stor- 
age. 

3.  For  the  maintenance  of  children,  both 
taken  away  frcxn  religious  parents  by  court 
and  those  left  without  parents  when  the 
latter  were  arrested,  there  exist  a  number  of 
dosed  children's  homes  of  the  boarding 
school  type. 

The  cruelty  and  inhuman  attitude  which 
reigns  there  often  force  the  children  to  run 


away  and  then,  without  tbdr  having  com- 
mitted any  crime,  when  they  are  caught 
they  are  sent  to  children's  oorreetion  colo- 
nies, which  tn  general  are  almost  Indistln- 
guishalde  from  the  camps  In  their  internal 
regime  and  are  surrounded  with  high  fences 
and  barbed  wire. 

We  dte  the  addresses  of  several  of  these 
children's  colonies:  the  town  of  Rovenki 
(Lugansk  Province),  the  town  of  Kochmas 
(Komi  AS8R).  Dubosary  (MokLSSR).  the 
town  of  Krasnodon  (Ukr.SSR).  the  dty  of 
Baku  (AaerbaUan  SSR).  the  town  of  Drago- 
blch  (Ukr,8SR),  the  settlement  of  Kopichi- 
Utal  (Perm  Provinoe).  the  settlement  of  Za- 
kataly  (AaerbJBSR). 

If  a  child  commits  a  crime  he  is  tried  and 
sent  to  a  camp  for  Juveniles.  There  are  chil- 
dren's camps  of  general  and  Intmslfled  re- 


in the  children's  homes,  colonies  and 
camps,  the  whims  of  the  "educators"  pre- 
vails, and  also  the  administration  provokes 
the  taunting  of  the  younger  children  by  the 
older  ones. 

Here  we  dte  a  fragment  of  the  testimony 
of  Vjmcheslav  Volubuev  who  recently  died 
in  a  camp  for  political  prisoners  and  who 
had  lived  through  the  horror  of  such  a  chil- 
dren's home: 

"...  I  lived  in  the  boarding  school  until 
1903.  and  then  they  sent  a  whole  group  of 
us,  former  residents  of  the  children's  homes, 
to  the  town  of  Makeevka.  to  a  children's 
colony,  as  "difficult  cases"  (for  running 
away  from  the  children's  home— note  of  the 
Centre).  They  took  us  there  in  winter,  and 
the  first  thing  that  I  remember  is  the  huge 
iron  gate  and  the  high  stone  fence  with 
barbed  wire  and  electric  lights  glaring  on 
top.  They  took  us  into  the  guard's  room, 
dressed  us  in  the  \mif  orm.  shaved  our  heads 
and  led  us  Into  quarantine  to  sleep.  And  also 
the  woman  attendant  In  military  uniform 
warned  us  to  put  all  thoughts  of  running 
away  out  of  our  heads,  because  here  for 
running  away  the  pupils  themselves  would 
beat  us  to  a  bloody  pulp.  The  commander  of 
our  department  was  the  pupil  Sinegubov, 
and  the  teacher  was  a  young  woman.  They 
received  me  in  a  very  alienated  way.  In  the 
evening,  after  retreat  to  bed.  the  kids  called 
me  into  the  washroom;  I  went  there  and 
nobody  was  there.  I  returned  to  the  bed- 
room and  when  I  entered,  they  threw  a 
blanket  over  me  from  behind  and  began  to 
beat  me  blindly.  They  beat  me  up  and  ran 
away.  I  got  up  and  someone  ordered  me  to 
go  and  wash,  scrub  off  the  blood,  lie  down  in 
my  bed  and  be  quiet.  When  I  had  washed 
myself  off.  some  tiny  little  kid  came  run- 
ning up  to  me  and  again  announced:  shut  up 
about  the  beating.  I  asked  why  they  beat 
me,  and  he  said  that  they  beat  all  newcom- 
ers. And  that  the  teachers  know  this  and 
are  not  surprised  that  the  new  boy  has 
black  eyes. 

But  this  was  not  all:  that  night  I  awcriie 
several  times  from  pain.  And  again  this  was 
from  the  "Jokes"  of  the  colonisU:  they  put 
between  my  fingers  photographic  film  or 
plastic  from  tennis  balls  and  lit  them.  This 
is  called  "to  make  a  bicyde".  After  all  this  I 
had  the  feeling  that  I  had  ended  up  in  hell: 
you  begin  to  be  afraid  of  everything.  In  the 
morning  they  led  us  into  the  dining  room. 
The  food  was  good.  But  it  turned  out  that 
here  some  ate  and  some  only  looked  ...  All 
the  basic  foods  were  taken  for  themselves 
by  the  commander  and  his  "six"— older 
pupils— and  the  rest  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  cooked  cereal  and  bread. 

If  In  school  (they  taught  us)  you  receive  a 
bad  mark,  the  commander  of  the  depart- 
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ment  and  his  "six"  beat  you  untO  the  water 
flows  out  ol  you.  Somettmea  It  bagfna  in  this 
way:  they  cMl  you  into  the  iliMrnntn  where 
alt  the  tea<*ier.  the  head  of  tbe  troop  and 
the  detadigMnt  ««~»i»«»ii—  The  bead  of 
the  troop  falls  up  your  department  com- 
mander and  gives  him  a  lood  pondi  In  tbe 
mug:  then  be  calls  you  and.  toaetbar  with 
tbe  teadien  beats  you  wttb  a  "Joker"  (tbia 
Is  sort  of  ttlangular  bdt  wbidi  is  called  in 
the  Russiaa  slang  sbuUnIk).  Kadi  teadier 
has  such  a  "Joker":  they  make  tbem  tbem- 
sdvea.  Aftef  such  a  "oonvemtlao''  aided  by 
the  "Joker"  the  pupO  is  usually  left  bleeding 
and  with  bl»^ened  eyea. 

"The  years  passed.  I  grew  more  mature 
and.  along  with  age  In  tbis  envtronment, 
came  s|dte  fend  hatred  toward  people,  cruel- 
ty, wlthdralral.  doubt  that  there  exiaU  Jus- 
tice In  this  world.  A  sadist  and  criminal  also 
was  formed  within  mysdf .  Rtn  oonversa- 
tlons  with  the  more  experienced.  I  had  al- 
ready learned  how  to  steal  tnm  tbe  store, 
how  to  OP01  a  lock,  how  to  break  glass 
noiselessly,  where  to  hit  a  person  in  order  to 
abut  him  up.  And  until  tbe  correction 
colony  I  did  not  know  aU  this.  The  time 
came  wh«i  I  became  the  "oldeat  pupO  and 
some  power  came  to  me.  I  beeame  a  detadi- 
ment  commander  (wbleta  gave  me  power 
over  300  children).  And  I  began  to  take  re- 
venge for  all  the  old  InaolU  and  taunts.  I 
would  beat  pupils  for  no  reason,  degrade 
them,  steal  from  them  and  make  tbem  drill 
for  my  amasement.  This  was  my  entertain- 
ment; I  did  not  know  any  otbo-.  I  acted  the 
same  way  people  once  had  acted  toward  me. 
I  was  not  forbidden  anything  by  the  admin- 
istration; everything  was  permitted  to  me 
because  I  kSpt  order  in  tbe  detachment.  Our 
superintendait  at  that  time  was  Evgenii 
Konstantinovich  Timofeev.  He  personally 
took  part  to  aU  the  beatings  of  the  pupils 
being  punished.  First,  he  himself  would  do 
the  bMting.  and  then  he  would  say  to  us. 
the  detachment  commanders:  'Just  have  a 
UtUe  "conversation"  with  him;  I  am  going  to 
be  away  for  about  30  minutea.'  Then  we 
would  all  beat  him.  all  together.  And  Ttano- 
f  eev  himself  would  horribly  beat  the  heads 
of  the  troops  in  which  there  was  a  violation. 
After  this  tihe  heads  of  tbe  troops  would  run 
to  the  dormitory  and  brutally  beat  the 
guilty  pupO.  All  life  was  ruled  by  beating. 

"I  remained  In  the  colony  until  1999  and 
then  I  escaped  again.  I  was  very  hungry, 
since  I  had  made  my  way  for  four  days  with- 
out eating.  On  trains,  without  a  ticket.  At 
Kurakino  Station  in  Voroshilovgrad  Prov- 
ince, I  left  the  train  and  saw  the  window  of 
a  grocery  store,  lit  up  at  ni^t.  I  went  to  tbe 
back  entmnce,  broke  down  the  door, 
grabbed  foiod.  sat  down  under  the  counter 
and  started  to  eat.  I  was  tried  for  this  theft 
and  ended  up  in  the  children's  colony  in  the 
town  of  Bopychantsy  tn  Termvolsk  Prov- 
ince. In  this  colony,  the  morals  and  customs 
were  the  sgme  ss  in  the  oolony  In  Makeevka. 
I  made  myself  at  home  here  quIAly.  since  I 
had  already  gone  through  tbe  school  and 
knew  how  to  behave.  Almost  immediately 
they  made  me  assistant  commander  of  tiie 
detachment,  and  I  lived  off  others.  This  was 
how  others  behaved,  and  this  was  how  I  too 
behaved. 

"When  I  reached  the  age  of  18.  I  was 
taken  to  ■  camp  for  adults  in  the  town  of 
Zhitomir." 

Prom  this  fragmentary  information  (sent 
to  the  free  world  from  the  csmps  of  Potma 
by  E.  Kumetsov),  one  can  partially  under- 
stand how  chUdren  live  In  the  "corrective 
labor  colonies"  of  the  USSR. 

Children  in  the  children's  homes,  colcmles 
and  children's  labor  camps  live  in  isolation 


from  their  parents  and  those  dose  to  them. 
Visits  of  women-prtsoners  with  their  chil- 
dren In  tbe  children's  homes  and  colonies 
are  forbidden  by  the  government.  And  after 
many  years  of  imprisonment  wimien  often 
lose  track  of  their  children  who  have  been 
sent  from  odcmy  to  colony. 

Sometimes  women-prisoners  have  a  small 
baby  or  are  pregnant  at  the  time  of  arrest 
and  give  birth  after  they  come  to  the  camp. 
Tbeae  children  are  formally  not  counted  in 
tbe  numbo*  of  prisoners  of  the  camp,  and 
upon  petitioning  by  their  Uns.  they  may  be 
given  to  tbem  "free."  But  such  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  since  it  is  very  hard,  under  the 
f^ffTif«tJ""«  In  the  USSR,  to  provide  for  a 
chad;  in  actual  fact,  these  children  live  in 
the  camp  until  the  age  of  3  and  live  the  life 
of  prisoners.  The  first  6  months  the  mother 
has  the  right  to  nurse  the  child.  And  there- 
fore, these  children  are  kept  in  a  special 
barracks  fenced  off  by  barbed  wire,  right  In 
tbe  aone  of  the  women's  camp.  The  mothers 
are  allotted  15  minutes  3  times  a  day  for 
nursing.  At  other  times  the  mother  may  not 
see  the  child.  Nursing  mothers-prisoners 
wwk  at  the  general  work  tasks  and  do  not 
recdve  any  supplementary  nourishment; 
they  have  no  rights  for  supplem«itary  food 
parcels  from  relatives  nor  the  right  to  pur- 
ebaae  siuiplementary  food  in  the  camp  gro- 
cery store. 

As  a  consequence,  the  chUdren  grow  up 
malnourished,  with  rickets,  sickly  from  in- 
fancy, and  the  mortality  rate  among  them 
reaches  50  percent,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  former  women-prisoners.  After 
the  age  of  2,  the  surviving  children  are 
transferred  to  the  children's  homes  of 
closed  type,  where  the  atmosphere  de- 
scribed above  prevails. 

We  have  interviewed  many  witnesses  on 
the  subjed  of  eluddation  and  clarification 
of  the  living  conditions  of  women-prisoners 
in  the  labor  camps  of  the  USSR.  We  quote 
(me  such  eyewitness  testimony:  Edella  Sher- 
man, bom  1944,  USSR.  Jewess,  who  lived 
until  her  emigration  to  Israel  in  the  town  of 
Oryol.  teacher  by  profession,  has  an  eight- 
year-old  child,  arrived  in  Israel  in  Novem- 
ber. 1978,  lives  in  Absorption  Centre  Aba 
Hushi  in  Haifa;  was  imprisoned  in  a  camp 
for  women  during  the  period  of  1976 
through  1978. 

Question.  Reason  for  your  arrest  and  con- 
vlcticm? 

Answer.  In  1976  I  received  an  invitation  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  from  my  mother  who  had 
left  for  Israel  before  me,  and  from  this 
moment  the  KGB  began  to  persecute  me.  In 
the  beginning  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  this.  When  I  travelled  to  the  town  of  Ka- 
liningrad (formerly  Kenigsberg)  on  a  per- 
sonal matter  I  was  detained  by  the  militia 
and  held  under  guard  in  a  preliminary  de- 
tention cell  from  June  21  to  July  13,  1976 
(Le.  22  days)  without  a  warrant  for  my 
arrest.  (Note  of  the  Centre:  According  to 
the  law,  a  person  may  be  held  under  guard 
for  no  more  than  2  days  without  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.)  I  spent  12  days  in  soUtary 
confinement  and  then  in  a  common  cell: 
filthy,  covered  with  fleas,  among  prosti- 
tutes. The  KOB  agents  who  called  me  for 
interrogation  affirmed  that  I  was  a  traitor 
to  my  homeland,  that  they  know  all  about 
me  and  that  I  "must  confess".  But  I  had 
nothing  to  confess  about.  They  did  not 
inftHin  my  family  about  my  arrest  for  8 
months.  During  the  investigation  period  I 
saw  ndther  a  lawyer  nor  a  supervising  pros- 
ecutor. From  day  to  day  the  investigator 
would  repeat  that  I  must  "frankly  confess 
my  crimes",  Le.  to  slander  myself.  Seeing 


that  I  was  not  giving  the  evidence  necessary 
for  the  investigation  to  create  a  legal  case 
for  the  court,  they  came  up  with  a  new  ac- 
cusation: that  I  had  allegedly  come  to  Ka- 
liningrad with  the  aim  of  speculating.  And 
with  such  charges  they  sentenced  me  to 
four  years  in  a  general  regime  labor  camp. 
The  trial  was  conducted  behind  dosed 
doors.  After  this  I  was  tranqwrted  from  Ka- 
liningrad to  a  camp  in  the  dty  of  OoiiLy. 
During  this  whole  period  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  fate  of  ray  litUe  girL 

Quettion.  Did  you  have  interesting  con- 
tacts in  prison;  whom  do  you  particularly  re- 
member of  the  investigators  and  prisoners? 

Answer  The  prison  of  Kaliningrad  is  over- 
crowded: no  less  than  3000  prisoners  are 
held  there,  althou^  it  is  dwrignrd  for  only 
1000.  There  are  among  the  prisoners  sol- 
diers and  officers  of  the  local  garrison; 
there  are  many  people  who  were  arrested 
and  inu>risoned  for  the  so-called  economic 
crimes  (cashters.  accountants,  shop  manag- 
ers, stall  salesmen,  etc).  There  was  one  man 
anumg  them  whom  I  particularly  remember, 
by  the  name  of  Levin.  Prior  to  his  arrest  he 
used  to  be  the  director  of  a  military  plant. 
He  had  been  made  short  woiit  of  purely  out 
of  antisemitic  reasons.  He  was  accused  of 
stealing  large  quantities  of  alcohol  f  itHn  the 
mterprise  and  sentence  to  capital  punish- 
ment (to  be  shot),  but  the  Supreme  court 
reduced  the  sentence  to  4  years  of  imprison- 
ment, because  there  was  no  proof  of  his 
crime.  This  man  was  working  as  a  librarian 
in  the  prison  library;  he  was  bringing  books 
to  the  cells,  and  when  he  got  acquainted 
with  me  he  sympathized  with  me  very  much 
and  gave  me  a  great  moral  and  even  materi- 
al support:  he  arranged  so  that  his  friends 
sent  me  a  food  parcel  from  the  freedom.  He 
also  sympathized  very  much  with  my  desire 
to  emigrate  to  Israd  and  said  that  It  was  his 
dream  too. 

From  conversations  of  prisoners  through 
the  cell  windows  I  would  hear  a  lot  about 
the  camps  of  Kaliningrad  Province,  about 
the  prisons  and  about  what  happened  there. 
For  instance.  I  could  hear  conversations  of 
prisoners  who  had  arrived  from  camp  no.  9 
located  near  Kaliningrad  and  from  camp  no. 
8  located  in  the  town  of  Chemyakhovsk. 
Both  camps  are  designed  for  1000  prisoners 
whUe  in  fad  over  2500  prisoners  are  held  in 
each  of  them.  The  prisoners  would  tell 
about  the  horrible  life  conditions  there, 
about  starvation,  exhausting  labor,  the 
tatmting  by  the  administration  and  arbi- 
trariness of  the  convoy  and  guards.  It  was 
awful  to  hear  those  stories,  as  I  realised 
that  the  same  was  awaiting  me  in  the  near 
future.  I  also  remember  that  many  prison- 
ers were  iU  with  tuberculosis. 

As  for  the  KGB  and  the  militia  officers,  I 
can  say  that  all  of  them  were  either  rude  or 
tried  to  receive  the  necessary  evidence  by 
playing  polite.  But  it  is  hard  to  describe 
their  brutality:  for  the  refusal  to  slander 
myself  I  was  thrown  into  a  damp  and  cold 
undergroimd  pimishment  cell;  there  were, 
for  a  strange  reason,  terrible,  huge,  yellow 
mosquitos  which  would  sting  you  if  you  fall 
asleep;  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  there  from 
cold  and  from  these  mosquitos:  and  also 
hunger  was  a  torture.  When  I  was  released 
from  that  cell  the  overseers  had  to  hold  me 
by  my  arms  since  I  was  falling  down  from 
exhaustion.  The  one  who  placed  me  into  the 
punishment  cell  was  authorized  KGB  repre- 
sentative Vysotskyi. 

In  the  next-door  punishment  cell  there 
was  held  a  teenaged  boy,  Seryoaha  by  name. 
(Note  of  the  Centre:  it  is  forbidden  by  law 
to  place  minors  into  punishment  cells.)  He 
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would  often  cry.  And  aometimeB  he  would 
■hout:  "I  hate  you  all.  Soviet  akunkxi"  But 
no  matter  how  you  about,  nobody  can  bear 
you  there.  .  . 

X^mntinn'  How  and  through  which  depor- 
tation pritffiw  were  you  transported  to  the 
camp? 

Answer  On  January  7.  1»77.  I  was  taken 
from  the  Kallntiwrad  prison  for  transpc»tar 
ttan.  I  was  put  into  a  daA  "voronok"  (Blade 
Maria— a  special  prison  van— note  of  the 
Centre)  with  cdls  inside:  you  can  hardly  to 
in  that  t^  "boz"-cace  and  then  you  suffo- 
cate in  it  all  tbe  way  because  the  exhaust 
gas  penetratea  through  tbe  floor  and  makes 
you  sick.  Then,  at  the  railway  station  (they 
do  it  during  the  night  time  so  that  people 
wlU  not  see  the  loading  of  prisoners)  we 
were  put  into  a  spedal  prison-car  wiiich 
looks  from  the  outside  like  a  mall-van. 
IiMMe  it  is  divided  into  cages  in  each  of 
which  can  normally  sit  10  persons.  But  35  of 
w  women  were  shoved  in  one  cage  after 
whidi  they  pushed  inside  our  bdongings. 
Our  bodies  were  flattened,  we  could  not 
breathe:  women  began  to  swoon  but  they 
were  not  even  given  water.  On  the  contrary, 
the  oaavay  soldiOB  were  langhlnr  "This  U 
not  a  rtooft.  to  itr*  Such  was  our  Journey: 
Mack  bread,  salty  hnrring.  two  mugs  of 
water  per  day.  going  to  the  toilet  twice  a 
day:  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
When  we  tried  to  protest  the  convoy  threat- 
ened: "If  you  shout  we  shall  throw  you  to 
the  thieves— they  will  make  you  quiet  all 
right!"  We  certainly  shut  iuk  nobody 
wanted  to  be  raped. 

In  our  cage  there  were  women  with 
babies:  these  nuning  mothers  were  with  us 
in  that  cram,  eating  the  same  rusty  herring 
with  black  bread.  In  such  conditions  we 
were  girii«  for  two  days  and  nights.  In  Tar- 
oaiavl  we  were  detrained:  machine-gunned 
soldiers  and  dogs  met  us  wtnoen  with  nurs- 
\xni  baUes.  We  had  been  aU  arrested  in  the 
summer  time,  therefore  we  were  wearing 
summer  dresses,  and  here  tbe  frost  was 
about  25-30  degrees  (centigrade)  twlow  sero 
and  the  snow  was  covering  the  earth  up  to 
our-  knees.  The  convoy  ordered:  "Sit  down  in 
the  snow!"  We  began  to  cry.  the  children 
were  crying  (many  of  them  bad  fallen  111  in 
the  way)  but  we  bad  to  obey.  Then  they 
walked  us  to  the  local  deportation  prison 
and  brought  us.  cold  enough,  into  an  un- 
heated  bathroom  where  they  made  us  wash 
ourselves  with  ice-cold  water  without  such 
a  "bath"  we  would  not  be  aUowed  into  the 
cells  .  .  .  Then  we  were  taken  into  the  cell, 
filthy,  damp,  with  black  walls.  We  asked  for 
food  but  the  answer  was  that  we  were  not 
yet  put  on  the  list  for  that  day.  So  we  re- 
mained hungry  until  the  next  day.  all  of  us, 
tivrhy^fwf  nursing  mothers.  When  finally 
food  was  given  to  us  we  saw  that  everything 
was  rotten  and  stinking,  so  we  had  to  eat 
stopping  up  our  nostrils.  We  began  to  dis- 
cuss among  ourselves  the  idea  of  declaring  a 
hungCT  strike  to  support  our  protest.  But 
again  we  were  taken  to  a  train  and  again 
put  into  cages:  this  time  there  were  32 
women  in  our  cage,  and  again  Impossible  to 
breathe;  the  transportation  went  on.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  town  of  Pskov.  Again  in  the 
frost  we  were  walked  undressed  to  the 
prison,  sgatn  to  an  unhealed  washroom: 
again  overcrowded  cells,  crying  children  and 
stinking  soup  made  of  rottax  froaen  pota- 
toes and  cabbage.  Prom  there,  again  by 
train,  under  the  same  conditions,  we  trav- 
elled to  the  city  of  Gorky.  We  were  brought 
to  the  huge  Gorky  prison  half-dead  from 
exhaustion.  This  is  a  very  large  prison  hold- 
ing alMMit  10.000  prisoners,  while  it  is  de- 


signed for  only  5.000.  It  is  located  in  a  street 
to  the  left  from  Lenin  Street,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  approximately  800  meters  from 
former  palace  of  Queen  Ekaterlna  n.  right 
near  the  military  garrison. 

While  there.  I  heard  a  lot  of  terrible  sto- 
ries about  unjust  convictions,  about  how 
people  steal  out  of  hunger,  because  their 
children  at  home  have  nothing  to  eat.  about 
the  taunts  of  the  interrogators  during  the 
investigation  period  and  how  the  court  re- 
fuses to  summon  witnesses  of  defense.  And  I 
realised  then  that  my  own  fate  was  not  an 
exception,  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  to 
have  been  convicted  Innocently:  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  people  with  similar 
fates. 

Qaettion.-  What  sort  of  camp  was  the  one 
you  were  in? 

Answer.  The  women's  camp  no.  43-63/3. 
to  which  I  was  brought,  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Gorky,  approximately  5  bus  stops 
past  the  auto  plant,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  (P.O.  Box  no.  41-A).  It  is  located  not 
far  from  the  residential  area:  one  can  see 
the  apartment  houses  and  people  around 
them.  None  of  them  pays  any  attention  to 
the  camp:  they  have  gotten  used  to  it. 
There  are  3  aones  in  the  camp:  the  living 
area-4  barracks.  1500  prisoners.  The  stae  of 
the  barradBB  is  approximately  300  sqjn.  and 
approximately  150  women  live  in  it.  There 
are  not  enough  plank-beds,  and  at  night 
part  of  the  women  put  plank  boards  on  the 
floor  and  make  up  their  bed  on  them.  Two 
out  of  the  eight  barracks  are  new;  6  are  old 
and  rotten.  They  are  damp  and  f  Uthy  inside, 
and  at  night  rats  freely  walk  along  the 
bodies  of  the  sleeping  women.  I  heard  that 
this  camp  is  designed  for  800  prisoners, 
while  in  fact  there  is  twice  this  number  of 
women  In  it.  because  all  the  camps  for 
women  are  overcrowded. 

There  is  also  a  dining  barracks  in  the  sone 
and  auxiliary  premises,  such  as  medical  de- 
partment, administration  rooms,  laundry 
and  wash-room.  Besides,  special  premises 
for  punishment  cells  are  fenced  out  by 
l>art>ed  wire. 

The  second  zone  is  the  barrack  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  also  fenced  out  with  barbed  wire, 
and  mothers  are  let  in  by  a  guard. 

The  third  aone  is  the  work  zone.  This  zone 
is  also  separated  from  the  residential  area, 
but  in  an  addition  there  is  a  special  guard's 
Ixwth  where  you  undergo  a  search  going  to 
and  from  work.  The  work  zone  has  8  bar- 
racks housing  workships  of  a  sewing  factory. 
The  machinery  used  at  the  factory  is  very 
old,  often  out  of  order,  no  safety  measures 
whatsoever  are  being  taken.  And  the  work- 
ing norms  are  almost  impracticable:  we  tiad 
to  work  13  hours  without  any  breaks  in 
order  to  try  to  fulfill  the  norm  given  for  an 
8-hour  worldng  day.  I  always  worked  on  the 
night  shift:  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (the  factory 
works  in  two  shifts  of  12  hours  each,  al- 
though officiaUy  each  shift  lasts  8  hours). 
When  we  returned  to  the  living  zone  after 
the  work  and  wanted  to  rest,  the  overseers 
deliberately  bothered  us  demanding  either 
that  we  must  go  to  another  check-out  or  in- 
viting us  to  clean  the  territory  or  to  do  some 
auxiliary  work  at  the  construction  of  new 
barracks  (there  without  any  payment  we 
were  unloading  timber,  digging  ditches  for 
future  foundations,  carrying  sacks  with 
cement,  and  many  other  similar  things). 

The  conditions  in  the  camp  were  as  fol- 
lows: it  was  forbidden  to  enter  any  barracks 
but  your  own;  you  had  to  go  to  the  dining- 
room,  to  work  and  from  work  only  in  strict 
formation  with  your  brigade;  the  same  once 


a  week  to  the  laundry  and  onoe  in  ten  days 
to  the  bath:  it  was  forbidden  to  speak  in  any 
national  language-only  in  Ruarian.  The 
food  in  the  dining-room:  rotten  soup  of  sour 
cabbage  and  porridge:  there  were  abaolutely 
no  vegetables  (I  do  not  even  mention  fruit): 
there  was  no  way  to  get  somehow,  to  buy 
onions,  apples,  or  any  other  vegetable  or 
fndt.  In  the  camp  store  one  could  only  see 
soap,  tooth-powder,  envelopes,  postal 
stamps,  malthorlu  (a  very  bad  sort  of  tobac- 
co), cheap  dgarettes.  blade  bread,  marga- 
rine, bad  aorta  of  candies,  aometimea  a  fruit- 
Jam  and  canned  fish.  Neither  meat  nor  fata 
were  available. 

We  appealed  to  the  camp  commander  Col. 
Vladimir  Nikolayevksh  Korotkov  asking  him 
to  improve  food  and  life  condltiona.  But  he 
would  always  answer  that  this  is  a  camp 
rather  than  a  rest-house.  My  immediate 
commander  was  Capt.  Angelina  Alexan- 
drovna  Plchugina:  she  was  the  head  of  de- 
tachment no.  4  (all  priaonera  are  divided 
into  detachments).  This  woman  was  a 
sadist:  she  personally  several  timea  hounded 
women  convicted  for  murder  (there  were 
such  women  in  our  camp)  at  me:  several 
times  they  tried  to  strangle  me  at  night: 
three  times  they  beat  me  up  in  the  barracks: 
at  work  they  would  throw  heavy  items 
trying  to  hit  me  on  the  head,  and  always 
they  were  shouting  to  me  at  such  moments 
(apparNitly,  on  Pichugina's  instructions— 
they  would  have  never  hit  upon  such  an 
idea  themselves):  "We  won't  let  you  out 
alive  to  Israel,  you  unfinished  Kike!  "Nu- 
merous atrocities  were  committed  in  the 
camp  also  by  the  regime  commander  Capt. 
Valeryi  Ilyichev:  for  a  minor  "violation"  he 
and  his  overseers  would  drag  the  women  to 
the  punishment  cell  for  10-15  days.  Regard- 
ed as  "violations"  are  the  followinr-  faUure 
to  stand  up  when  Capt.  Ilyichev  was  passing 
by;  going  to  the  dining-room  without  your 
brigade:  was  seen  praying:  possessed  an  item 
of  dvilian  clothes.  It  should  be  mentioned 
here  that  we  were  receiving  for  summer  one 
striped  dress  (wide  blue  and  white  stripes) 
and  for  winter  tarpaulin  boots  and  Jacket- 
wJndbreaker  were  added.  On  the  breast  of 
the  dress  and  of  the  Jacket  we  were  obliged 
to  wear  numbers  with  our  last  names  also 
written  on  them.  Por  failure  to  have  a 
number  or  if  it  was  dirty,  the  women  was 
sent  to  the  punishment  cell.  No  overalls  for 
work  were  given  to  us. 

Among  the  others.  I  also  remember  the  in- 
spector of  the  operative  department  Capt. 
Tukhmanova.  This  woman  was  also  a  sadist. 
She  was  even  beaten  up  several  times  by  the 
desperate  women,  although  they  aU  got  ad- 
ditional terms  of  3  or  3  years  for  this. 

^)ecial  department  of  the  camp  is  headed 
by  Capt.  Pechorskaya:  she  is  the  one  who 
checks  all  the  complaints  of  women-prison- 
ers to  liigher  authorities,  and  if  they  con- 
tain something  against  the  camp  adminis- 
tration she  does  not  let  them  through. 

There  were  several  cases  when  our  camp 
was  visited  by  representatives  of  the  local 
procurator's  office  and  by  some  commis- 
sions, but  all  otu-  appeals  to  them  resulted 
inevitably  in  one  and  the  same  thinr.  those 
who  dared  to  complain  were  then  put  into 
punishment  cells. 

All  our  correspondence  was  to  go  through 
the  camp  censorship:  as  a  result,  many  let- 
ters disappeared,  and  letters  from  our  fami- 
lies were  quite  often  confiscated  without 
any  explanations.  Very  frequently,  women 
were  deprived  of  our  camp  "benefits,"  such 
as  food  parcels,  the  right  to  buy  in  the  camp 
grocery  store,  visits  with  families.  Just  by  a 
mere  report  of  an  overseer  sayinr.  "The 


priaooer  entovd  into  an  argumnt  with  a 
repreaentative  of  the  attnliiMntkm."  I  was 
among  thoto  who  were  oitCBiatleaUy  de- 
prived even  of  those  minor  rtgihta.  I  aenred  a 
term  in  Vak  punishment  oeil  for  argumenta 
at  the  political  lectuiea.  I  was  given  15  days 
for  this  "ctfme"  in  a  damp,  cidd  oeU  under 
the  earth,  with  food— hardly  warm  aoup— 
onoe  in  ev«ry  two  dayi.  When  I  got  out  I 
was  "thin,  tinging  and  tranaperant".  aa  the 
camp  Joke  goea. 

Another  terrible  torture  in  the  camp  was 
searches:  a^ain  and  again  oveweera  go  about 
the  banadts  and  aeardi  priaopeia  and  their 
betk.  This  is  bestdes  the  regular  jtolly 
searches  wken  you  go  to  and  from  work.  Be- 
sides, thera  are  two  over4ai  aearehea  whldi 
take  place  one  or  two  days  prkv  to  tbe  red- 
letter  days  of  May  1  and  November  7. 
Before  these  Soviet  hoUdaya  the  searches  in 
the  camp  aone  last  the  entire  day  after 
which  prisoners,  their  beds  and  bekmglnsi 
are  searched  too.  I  do  not  even  mentkm  how 
it  humiliates  you:  I  Just  ay  how  tiresome 
this  is! 

Quettioni  Tou  were  deprived  of  visits  with 
reUUvea:  but  what  did  other  prisoners  teU 
about  their  meetings  with  th^  famillea? 
What  could  you  see  yourseU? 

Answer  1  could  see  that  It  was  quite  hard 
for  other  prisoners  too  to  receive  a  visit  with 
their  relatives  although  they  were  entitled 
to  get  these  accordingly  to  the  law. 

First  of  all.  it  should  be  remembered  that 
visits  are  allowed  only  with  immediate 
family  and  cannot  be  given  with  an  unregis- 
tered husbftnd  or  with  a  flanoe.  In  ordtf  not 
to  lose  the  right  for  such  a  visit  with  family 
the  womea-prisoners  would  work  overtime 
and  without  payment  and  were  always 
afraid  to  utter  an  extra  word  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  administration,  and  would  even 
denounce  the  others  in  order  to  show  their 
own  loyalty.  And  after  all  this  they  would 
go  to  the  tneeting  with  their  relatives  and 
would  retiarn  in  tears:  the  relatives  are  sub- 
jected to  a  body-search  before  the  meeting, 
they  are  humiliated  and  taiaulted  in  every 
way;  the  woman-prisoner  is  also  searched 
before  the  meeting  during  which  she  is 
stripped  naked  and  all  the  opennings  of  her 
body  are  checked.  No  food  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  to  the  zone  after  the  visit:  and  the  rel- 
atives, as  a  rule,  bring  something  in  the 
hope  to  support  the  health  of  the  impris- 
oned woman,  but  they  have  to  take  every- 
thing back  with  them. 

Quesftott-  What  were  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  Vbt  camp? 

Answer  It  was  dirty  and  insanitary  to  an 
awful  extent;  often  times  there  was  no 
water  available;  several  times  there  were 
epidemics  of  typhus  (spotted  fever)  in  the 
camp  tiecause  of  lice.  Using  this  as  a  pretext 
the  administration  would  f ordbly  shave  the 
heads  of  all  women-prisMiers  in  the  camp. 

Quesf  ton.-  What  was  the  physical  state  of 
women-prhoners  and  how  often  were  cases 
of  death  stnong  the  women  and  children  in 
yourcamitf 

Answer  ^Cany  women  reached  the  state  of 
complete  emaciation  and  dystnvhla  due  to 
the  insufficient  nourishment  and  abaolute 
absence  ot  vitamins.  In  our  barrack  there 
lived  women  in  the  state  of  distrophia:  Solo- 
vleva.  Igonina.  Erkina.  Koalovakaya.  Two  of 
them  were  quite  old  and  almost  could  not 
walk:  botk  of  them— Igonina  and  Erkina— 
were  Chrtstain  believers;  in  spite  of  their 
physical  state  they  were  forced  to  go  to 
work  and  were  even  accused  of  simulation. 
No  less  than  ten  women  in  our  barradc  were 
extremely  emaciated  and  reached  the  state 
of  distrophia.  Within  19  months,  out  of  140 


In  our  barratA  11  women  died  and  4 

others  hanged  themselves  being  unable  to 
withstand  such  life  any  longer.  As  for  the 
diUdren's  barra^  out  of  60-70  children  IS 
died  within  8  montha. 

QtMsMon:  Were  there  many  invalids  in 
your  camp  who  had  been  injured  at  work? 

Anwer  There  were  many  like  this,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 
What  I  remember  is  that  in  1977. 15  women 
were  returned  to  the  camp  out  of  those  who 
worked  oonvoyless  in  the  punching  shop  of 
the  Gorky  Automobile  Plant:  all  of  the  15 
women  returned  with  either  hands  or  fin- 
gers cut  off.  They  told  us  that  the  punching 
prases  were  out  of  order  and  they  were  in- 
jured therefore. 

QacsMoii.-  Was  there  a  physician  or  a  hos- 
pital In  your  camp? 

Answer  There  was  a  medical  room  with  a 
doctor's  assistant  in  It.  If  there  was  a  case 
with  high  temperature  the  doctor's  assist- 
ant oould  give  a  release  from  work  and  offer 
pills  (although  she  did  not  have  anything 
but  aspirin).  But  if  you  hwpen  to  have 
toothache  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  help;  you 
may  cry— there  will  be  no  dentist.  If  a 
woman-prisoner  fell  so  ill  that  she  could  no 
longer  get  up  she  could  be  transported  by  a 
mtBon-van  "voronock"  to  a  prison-hospital 
also  in  Goiky.  In  that  hospital  there  were 
chambers  where  the  prisoners  were  laid  up, 
and  there  were  also  doctors.  But  the  women 
who  had  been  there  said:  "It  is  l>etter  to  die 
in  tbe  camp  rather  than  to  lie  sick  In  such  a 
hospital".  Because  there  the  sick  are  locked 
up  in  the  chambers  where  they  have  to 
shout  for  help  for  a  long  time;  there  reign 
rudeness,  heartlessness  and  practically,  as 
priscmers  say,  "one  gets  crippled  rather 
than  cured"  there.  There  are  no  necessary 
medications  while  to  order  them  from  the 
outside  of  prison  or  from  abroad,  as  well  as 
to  invite  a  civilian  doctor,  is  prohibited.  My 
parents  located  me  in  the  camp  from  abroad 
and  tried  to  help  me  with  medications  but 
nothing  from  them  reached  me.  However,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  "Red  c:*oss"  be- 
cause due  to  their  inquiries  the  camp  ad- 
ministration began  to  fear  me  and  stopped 
setting  at  me  criminal-murderers. 

Question:  Among  the  women-prisoners 
were  only  criminal  offenders  or  were  there 
also  women  who  had  been  charged  with 
criminal  articles  but  were  in  fact  persecuted 
for  political  reasons? 

Answer  First  of  all,  it  is  incorrect  to  call 
all  the  imprisoned  women  criminals:  among 
them  there  are  many  cashiers  whose  ac- 
counts had  been  found  short,  boolikeepers 
whose  Ixioks  showed  errors,  heads  of  stores 
whose  stores  showed  shortages.  Mostly, 
these  are  not  professional  criminals.  One 
cannot  hear  their  stories  without  tears:  In 
one  story  the  head  of  the  store  wanted  to 
make  love  with  the  cashier  she  refused  and 
he  began  to  pick  at  her  until  he  found  her 
account  short.  In  another  story  the  regional 
party  bosses  demanded  free  food  from  the 
store  in  which  the  woman  worked;  she 
would  give  it  as  long  as  she  could  and  when 
she  could  not  give  any  longer,  they  took  re- 
venge on  her  by  fabricating  a  shortage  in 
her  store.  Quite  a  few  of  the  girls  in  the 
camp  had  been  imprisoned  for  prostitution. 
Many  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  chil- 
dren's homes  where  they  had  been  taught 
depravity  from  childhood:  their  "tutors" 
would  first  make  prostitutes  out  of  them 
and  then  would  set  them  up  at  such  Jobs 
where  these  girls  could  not  even  earn 
enough  for  bread.  So  they  had  either  to  sell 
their  body  or  to  steal  from  work.  Both  ways 
Inevitably  resulted  in  imprisonment.  Beside 


Uiese  women,  who  were  after  all  convicted 
for  criminal  acts.  I  have  met  women  who 
had  been  aentmoed  to  various  camp  terms 
for  bdief  in  God  or  for  their  partidpatlon 
in  the  Ukrainian  or  other  national  move- 
ments, or.  as  well  as  myself,  for  the  desire  to 
emigrate  to  IsraeL 

For  instance,  Galya  Doroahenko  of 
Odessa.  She  was  a  heroine  in  our  camp,  ahe 
always  stood  up  for  those  who  were  offend- 
ed by  the  administration  for  which  she  was 
persecuted  by  the  latter.  She  had  been  im- 
prisoned formally  for  negligence  and  in  fact 
for  the  partidpaUon  In  the  Ukrainian  lib- 
eration movement.  I  remember  how  in 
August  1977,  dosens  of  women  in  our  camp 
were  literally  falling  fnmi  emaciation  and 
avitaminosis.  And  Doroahenko  openly  de- 
clared to  tbe  administration  that  they  were 
deliberately  killing  us.  Then  Major  Maria 
Nikolaevna  Chukova  and  the  regime  com- 
mander Ilyichev  told  her  "We  shall  make 
you  abut  up!"  After  that  murderers  were  set 
up  agataist  Doroahenko  but  they  failed. 
Twice  she  was  placed  into  underground  pun- 
ishment cell  for  no  reasons  whatsoever.  She 
would  refuse  to  go  to  the  puniahment  cell 
and  was  dragged  there  by  soldiers,  with  her 
arms  twisted  in  manadea.  with  a  gag  in  her 
mouth  to  prevent  her  fixHn  screaming  out 
anti-Soviet  slogans.  The  last  time  I  saw  her 
all  in  blood  when  she  was  being  dragged  by 
soldiers  to  the  guard-house;  she  managed 
then  to  shout  to  us  that  she  had  been 
tteaten  up,  her  arm  had  been  broken,  that 
she  had  concussion  of  the  brain  and  that 
they  wanted  to  hide  her  In  a  mental  hospi- 
tal. Allowing  this  there  were  rumours  In 
the  camp  that  Doroahenko  had  been  sent 
Into  mental  prison-hospital  and  also  that 
she  was  being  kept  on  a  qpecial  strict  regime 
in  the  women's  prison  In  Minsk. 

There  were  also  other  women  who  had 
t)een  imprisoned  for  noncriminal  deeds:  I  re- 
member a  Tatar-woman,  Zoya  Timirgaleeva 
of  Kazan,  who  wanted  to  return  to  her 
motherland,  to  the  Crimea,  from  where  she 
was  repeatedly  sent  out  by  the  authorities; 
finally  she  was  sentenced  to  a  long  prison 
term  for  resistance  to  the  authorities.  I  re- 
member several  women  who  had  been  con- 
victed for  their  belief  in  God:  they  had  ar- 
ranged secret  prayers  In  their  homes  be- 
cause they  do  not  recognize  the  official 
Soviet  church.  I  do  not  remember  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  but  I  do  remember  the 
names  of  Evangelist  Selezneva  of  Gorky. 
Erkina  of  Kaluga,  the  70-year-old  Igonliut  of 
Kaluga.  I  remember  the  Uthuanian  woman 
Anna  Drevenskene  of  Shaulai  who  had  been 
convicted  for  a  demonstration.  There  were 
many  such  cases,  I  have  forgotten  their 
names.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  how 
crosses  were  torn  off  from  the  bodies  of  the 
believers,  how  prayers  were  confiscated 
from  them.  I  remember  a  Baptist  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  her  name  was  loneva)  from 
whom  sheets  with  hand-written  prayers 
were  confiscated  during  a  search.  The  over- 
seers mocked  at  her,  and  although  she  cried 
and  begged  the  prayers  were  not  returned 
to  her. 

There  was  a  Ukrainian  woman  In  our 
camp,  by  name  Nina  Kotlyakova— she  had 
been  convicted  for  resistance  to  the  authori- 
ties; at  the  time  of  arrest  her  7-year-old  son 
was  taken  away  from  her  and  she  was  de- 
prived of  parental  rights  because  she  was 
also  accused  of  having  taught  religion  to  her 
child.  Her  boy  got  into  a  children's  home  for 
children  of  prisoners  (my  daughter  was  also 
In  one  of  such  homes).  Once  she  received  a 
letter  from  her  son:  "Mummy,  how  much  I 
want  to  see  you!  Mummy,  It  Is  so  very  bad 
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beret"  She  was  aobbtnc  day  and  night  over 
thii  letter  and  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

One  of  the  women  who  were  In  the  camp 
with  me  was  Uam  *«»«*m*«mm  bom  IMT.  a 
JewMB  from  OryoL  She.  like  myself,  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  Israel  In  1974.  after 
wliieh  a  criminal  case  was  fabricated  against 
her  at  the  ptooe  of  her  work  (allegedly  con- 
nected with  getting  an  apartment  illegally) 
and  she  was  sentenced  to  IS  years  of  camps. 
She  is  an  invalid  of  a-nd  category  and  she 
terribly  suffns  in  the  camp  where  she  is 
made  to  work  at  general  works  12  hours  s 
day. 

All  in  all.  there  were  some  IS  or  16  women 
in  our  camp  who  had  been  convicted  in  fact 
for  religiouB  or  political  matters. 

QsntHmt  Were  there  any  young  girto  In 
the  camp? 

Anwer.  (Mi.  certainly,  there  were  many. 
iSMiy  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  chil- 
dren's homes  who  had  been  convicted  for 
petty  theft  at  the  plaoe  of  work. 

Among  them  I  remember  Nina  Oerasi- 
mova.  an  el^teen-year-old  Russian  girl  of 
Bobrutak.  She  had  been  sentenced  for  steal- 
ing cigarettes  tram  the  tobacco  factory.  She 
told  about  her  life  in  the  factory  hostel  and 
hofw  there  wasnt  even  enough  money  for 
bread  and  there  was  nobody  to  ask  for  help 
becausf  everybody  around  lived  the  same 
life.  This  Nina  was  extremely  nervous,  and 
when  in  the  evening  the  "educator"  would 
deliver  her  daily  lecture  about  the  happy 
life  of  peofrie  in  the  USSR,  she  would  often 
Jump  up  and  shout:  "We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  your  tales  about  the  happy  life,  it  is  dis- 
gusting to  hear  them!  As  if  I  did  not  swell 
enough  of  hunger  In  the  freedom,  as  if  I  did 
not  seO  myself  enough  for  a  piece  of 
meati"— and  she  would  run  out  of  the  bar- 
rack. Afterwards  she  was  always  placed  into 
the  punishment  cell  lot  this. 

AfiQttMw  girt.  Nadya  by  her  first  name  (I 
have  forgotten  her  last  name),  a  Ukrainian 
aged  18  or  19,  announced  once  at  the  politi- 
cal hour  "I  hate  all  of  you  communists, 
there  is  no  life  because  of  you!"  Then  this 
Nadya  served  a  tenn  In  the  punishment  cell 
for  this  and  she  got  out  she  found  Indian 
Ink  somewhere  and  made  a  tattoo  on  her 
bodr  "I  hate  the  Soviet  power.  I  hate 
Breshnev!"— and  sise  was  taken  away  from 
our  camp. 

QhcsMoii.  Have  you  seen  cases  of  brutality 
and  sadism  on  the  part  of  prison  and  camp 
commanders  or  on  the  part  of  the  G(»voy? 

Answer.  In  prisons  and  camps  you  can  see 
brutality  every  day,  you  even  get  used  to  it. 
Let  me  start  from  minor  things:  after  a  12- 
hour  working  day  we  prisoners  were  forced 
to  sit  at  the  politkal  lessons  where  semi-Ut- 
erate  "educators"  were  reading  to  us  articles 
from  Soviet  newspapers.  And  we  were  sit- 
ting there  hungry  snd  could  not  walk  out 
because  this  would  result  in  punishment 
cells  for  us.  And  In  the  morning  when  we 
were  stUl  cold  after  the  night  spent  in  damp 
unheated  barracks,  we  were  forced  to  go 
out.  no  matter  rain  or  snow,  and  to  make 
physteal  ezerdaes.  while  we.  emaciated  by 
awful  nourishment,  did  not  have  the  energy 
to  move  our  feet. 

I  also  remember  a  case,  still  In  the  prison 
of  Kalintngrad.  when  we  women  of  chamber 
no.  106  were  taken  out  to  wash  the  floor  in 
the  corridor  with  "box"-cells:  we  peeped  In 
the  peep-hole  of  one  of  the  "boxes"  and  saw 
two  officers  in  black  robes  beating  up  a 
young  prisoner  whose  anns  were  tied  snd 
whose  mouth  was  gagged  with  a  rag.  A  phy- 
sician in  a  white  robe  was  present  there.  We 
got  terribly  frightened  but  continued  to 
look.  We  managed  to  see  that  the  beaten 


prisoner  was  in  a  sort  of  military  uniform. 
They  were  beating  him  with  rubber  sticks 
and  with  feet.  Then  aU  the  three  of  them 
walked  out  Into  the  corridor,  took  off  their 
robes  and  washed  their  hands:  they  were  all 
in  blood.  I  never  learned  anything  else 
about  that  prisoner.  But  on  another  occa- 
sion, also  while  cleaning  the  prison.  I  saw  2S 
military  men.  but  already  without  their 
shoulder-straps,  who  were  brought  into  the 
quarantine  of  the  prison:  it  was  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976.  Later  on.  I  heard  there  had 
been  some  anesU  In  the  local  military  garri- 
son for  non-fulfillment  of  orders. 

QutatUni.  Under  what  conditions  are  kept 
In  the  camps  nursing  mothers  and  mothers 
with  Infants?  How  are  chOdren  kept? 

Answer.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  I 
had  a  chance  to  see  women  with  children, 
often  with  nur^ng  Infants,  during  the  trans- 
portation. I  saw  them  eating  the  same 
rottm  herring  and  damp  black  bread,  their 
children  crying  sucking  out  no  milk  from 
the  mothers'  empty  breasts;  I  could  see  the 
babies  rot  In  the  dirty  rags  substituting  dia- 
pers (the  mothers  were  not  even  allowed  to 
go  to  the  toUet  to  wash  them);  I  could  see 
children  die  of  cold  and  other  disesses  with- 
out ever  seeing  a  doctor. 

When  I  arrived  In  the  camp  in  Gorki.  I 
saw  a  separately  standing  barrack  fenced 
out  of  the  camp  aone  with  barbed  wire;  an 
overseer  was  sUndlng  at  the  entrance  to  the 
barrack:  In  It  were  kept  (and  are  kept  today 
too)  babies  of  women-prisoners.  There  were 
60  or  70  of  them.  They  were  taken  care  of 
by  "nannies,"  ss  a  rule  wifes  of  overseers— 
in  order  to  prevent  spreading  of  the  Infor- 
mation about  the  children  among  the  civil- 
ian. These  "nannies"  are  either  indifferent 
or  feel  hatred  towards  the  prisoners  and 
their  children.  They  give  exactly  IS  minutes 
for  nursing  three  times  a  day  and  ruthlessly 
urge  the  mothers  out  immediately  after 
this,  although  the  babies  are  crying  In  their 
wet  diapers.  The  babies  are  not  given 
enough  to  drink,  they  are  carelessly  given 
the  additional  nourishment  part  of  which  is 
being  stolen  by  the  "nannies".  As  a  result.  It 
is  awful  to  see  these  children  when  they  are 
let  out  In  the  walking  yard  surrounded  with 
barbed  wire.  The  children  are  yellow,  pale, 
rickety,  without  a  smile  on  their  faces;  they 
almost  do  not  move— they  stand  In  silence 
staring  at  their  mothers  who  are  crying  or 
trying  to  smUe  to  the  kids  through  tears 
from  behind  the  barbed  fence.  The  chUdren 
are  dressed  in  Identical  suiU  made  of  coarse 
material.  In  winter  these  clothes  do  not 
keep  them  warm,  therefore  the  mothers 
always  tried  to  find  some  scraps  at  the 
sewing  factories  and  sew  some  additional 
clothes  for  their  children.  And  often  times 
the  only  material  available  was  the  special 
striped  one  for  prisoners,  therefore  the  chil- 
dren were  frequently  dressed  in  suits  or 
overalls  made  of  striped  camp  materiaL  In 
the  beginning,  for  want  of  habit.  I  always 
cried  looking  at  them  and  imagining  my 
own  girl  who  was  somewhere  In  a  children's 
home. 

Standing  near  that  fence.  I  myself  many 
times  heard  how  the  heartless  "nannies" 
shouted  to  the  mothers-prisoners:  "She  first 
delivers  them  and  then  cries  here!"  I  re- 
member also  such  "soothing"  statements  in 
cases  of  child's  death:  "Why  are  you  crying, 
you  fool?  Had  not  he  died  here,  he  would 
have  any  way  died  in  the  chOdren's  home- 
nothing  but  additional  suffering.  And  if  he 
does  not  die,  he  will  grow  to  be  a  bandit— 
still  worse  for  you."  Women  whose  babies 
died  in  that  barrack  many  times  told  in  my 
presence   that   these   "nannies"— overseers 


frankly  say:  "It  Is  better  if  these  degener- 
ates die:  otherwise  they  wiU  grow  into  our 
enemies!"  That's  why  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
children  die  there  every  day. 

In  our  camp  there  were  many  cases  when 
mothers  were  not  allowed  to  visit  their  sick 
chUdren  and  were  even  mocked  at:  "What 
did  you  deliver  him  for?"  I  remember  that 
once  a  young  mother,  an  Omet  from  the 
town  of  Ordshonikide,  Khalllova  by  name, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  sick  son; 
she  even  declared  a  hunger-strike  in  support 
of  her  demand  and  did  not  go  out  to  work. 
Instead,  she  was  thrown  into  punishment 
cell.  A  few  days  later  she  was  let  out  of  the 
punishment  cell  to  see  her  dead  chU(L  She 
sobbed  so  that  all  the  women  of  the  camp 
gathered  around.  But  the  overseers  twisted 
her  arms  and  walked  her  back  to  the  pun- 
ishment celL  When  she  was  released  from 
the  punishment  cell  she  broke  the  windows 
in  the  working  room  of  major  Chukova, 
deputy-commander  of  the  camp  in  charge  of 
political  education;  for  this  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  additioruU  two  years  of  prison  and 
taken  to  the  prison  of  Minsk. 

I  have  seen  one  woman  who  returned 
from  the  Minsk  prison.  She  told  that  the 
chambers  are  overcrowded  there:  they  are 
cold,  damp,  the  food  is  rotten,  and  prisoners 
are  forced  to  work  in  the  s^me  chambers  12 
hours  a  day.  She  said  that  one  can  get  out 
of  that  prison  only  as  an  invalid.  She  herself 
came  with  an  open  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs.  She  told  us  that  very  many  women 
die  in  the  prison  of  Minsk. 

I  have  seen  many  awful  scenes:  in  my 
presence,  during  a  tnumwrtatlon,  the 
convoy-soldiers  beat  up  a  pregnant  woman. 
They  were  beating  her  with  their  feet  and 
she  was  screaming  horribly.  And  we  were 
kept  under  the  machine-guns  and  could  not 
stand  up  for  her. 

I  remember  that  once  a  transport  arrived 
in  our  camp  from  the  so-called  "chemistry", 
i.e.  where  convoyless  women  work  at  the 
construction-sites.  It  was  In  early  spring.  In 
April  1977,  and  the  women  were  being  trans- 
ported together  with  their  babies.  All  of  the 
babies  died  on  the  way  because  there  was  no 
medical  help.  We  asked  mAjor  Chukova: 
"how  can  you  allow  such  things?"  And  the 
answer  was:  "You  should  not  have  delivered 
them;  prison  is  not  the  place  to  think  of 
children!" 

My  S-year-old  daughter  was  sent,  after  my 
arrest,  to  a  children's  home  for  children  of 
prisoners.  After  my  release  I  hardly  nuui- 
aged  to  find  her  and  take  back  to  me.  She 
was  intimidated,  yellowish-pale  and  so  ema- 
ciated that  you  could  see  through  her.  She 
would  not  tell  anything  about  her  past  life, 
and  when  I  tried  to  ask  she  only  cried  with 
horror  in  her  eyes.  The  only  details  I  got 
from  her  mentioned  that  there  were  SO  chil- 
dren in  her  bed-room,  that  she  was  always 
hungry  and  that  their  "educators"  would 
beat  them  up  every  day.  I  stopped  asking 
her.  being  afraid  to  evoke  those  terrible 
memories  in  her. 

And  many  mothers-prisoners,  after  their 
children  reach  the  age  of  two,  have  them 
taken  away  to  special  children's  homes  for 
children  of  prisoners  where  they  faU  to 
locate  them  after  they  get  released  from  the 
camps;  so  their  children  are  doomed  to  grow 
orphaned  and  their  fate  quite  often  brings 
them  also  to  the  camps .  .  . 

Here  our  Centre  finds  it  possible  to  stop 
the  description  of  life  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Soviet  camps.  The  publication  of 
this  work  happened  to  coincide  in  time  with 
the  International  Year  of  the  ChUd  an- 
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nounoed  by  the  UNO.  one  of  those  members 
is  the  USSR.* 


RECOGNITION  FOR  COmCDNTTY 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  WUSON.  Mr.  Presiitent.  today  I 
wish  to  enter  into  the  Rkokd  %  teief 
recosnition  for  an  outatindtng  com- 
munity loader  from  my  gtate.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Mayer. 

Fbr  the  past  year.  Bob  Mayer  has 
served  his  communis  as  dialrman  of 
the  board  of  the  Western  Loa  Angeles 
Regional  Chamber  of  Oommeroe.  That 
people  are  willing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  bettennent  of  their  com- 
munity and  the  country  is  something  I 
greatly  tesDect.  admire,  and  feel 
should  be  given  recognition. 

Bob  haa  shown  the  unadflsh  dedicar 
Uon  neceaaary  to  shape  and  build  com- 
munities which  are  ideal  for  individ- 
uals and  families  to  prosper. 

Bob  not  only  helps  shape  the  future 
with  his  involvema!it  with  the  cham- 
ber, but  also  in  his  i»tvate  business. 
He  has  been  in  the  continuous  practice 
of  architdcture,  planning,  and  design 
since  1946L  He  has  been  involved  in  aU 
phases  of  architecture,  planning,  and 
design,  which  includes  shopping  cen- 
ters, nukster  planning,  banks,  theaters, 
restourants.  office  bufldings.  medical 
buildings,  retail  stoie  planning  and 
design,  industrial,  naval  housing,  li- 
braries,   schools,    low-cost    housing. 


high-rise  apartments,  showrooms,  and 
office  interiors. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  our  friend  and  great  community 
leader.  Bob  Mayer,  is  being  honored  at 
the  chamber's  annual  installation  of 
officers  event  on  June  17.« 


REPEAL    OF    WITHHOLDING    OF 

TAX     FROM      INTEREST     AND 

DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  BYRD.  lifr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  first  reading 
of  HH.  2973.  I  have  notified  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  this.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
(derk  wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

An  act  (HJl.  2973)  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  proceed  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  object^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
ti(m  is  heard. 

Objection  having  been  heard  to  the 
second  reading  on  the  same  legislative 
day.  the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk 
pending  second  reading  on  the  next 
legislative  day. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
in(!uire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  further  business  tonight. 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  I  do  not.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  ajn. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  11:56  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday,  Bfay  20, 1983,  at  10:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  Affay  19, 1983: 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  secUon  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  J.  Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reqwnsibllity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Idaj.  Gen.  James  E.  Light,  Jr.,  36S-28- 
9187FR,  VS.  Air  FOrce. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  19, 198S 


THE  DKCADK  OP  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

HON.  DoiJGWALGREN 


.TAMXA 


IK  THB  HOUSE  OT 1 


FATntf 


Weinadav,  May  It,  1983 
•  lir.  WALOREN.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pkiMffil  to  fwriw""-  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  39  asktnc  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  to  reoocniae 
Uie  next  10  yean  as  the  "Decade  of 
Dtaabled  Pefsoos."  Already,  the 
United  Natlaas  General  Assembly  has 
promoted  a  similar  theme  which  in  ad- 
dltioii  to  reoofnlsinc  disabled  persons, 
will  encourage  them  to  participate  in 
.^j'tniai  and  community  life.  Still, 
much  must  be  done  to  open  doors  to 
the  fuU  parUdpation  and  equality  of 
disabled  persoiM  throughout  the 
world.  The  United  States  can  recog- 
nise this  need  by  strengthening  public 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  disabled  per- 


The  United  States  has  a  commit- 
ment to  equality  for  all  men  and 
women.  By  declaring  the  next  10  years 
the  Decade  of  the  Disabled,  we  wiU 
cmtinue  to  insure  this  right  to  all  per- 
sons. I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  at- 
tention to  this  important  biU.« 


The  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  will 
encourage  organisations  and  individ- 
uals to  promote  long  term  goals  for 
the  diiaMt^  Designating  the  next  10 
yean  as  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons wiD  continue  the  work  begim  in 
the  IMl  International  Tear  of  Dis- 
abled Persms  and  hopefully  will  help 
^■twtjiti  the  momentum  of  the  last 
few  years. 

In  cosmection  with  this.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  Energy  snd  Commerce 
Committee  incorporated  into  the  NIH 
reauthorisatkm  bill.  HJl.  2350.  my  bill 
(HJl.  1562)  to  authorise  funds  for  re- 
search into  spinal  cord  regeneration.  I 
hope  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  provide  sufficient  fimds  in 
the  1M3  appn]i^1ati<»)s  bill.  On  May 
9. 1  testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Subconmittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Himian  Services  and  Education  on  the 
need  to  adequately  fund  this  effort. 
For  people  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
44.  trauma  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death. 

Each  year,  car  accidents,  sports  inju- 
ries, and  other  misfortimes  paralyze 
Innocent  victims.  The  majority  of 
these  victims  are  young,  often  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  25  years.  In  the 
past,  these  victims  faced  little  or  no 
hope  of  improvement.  Doctors,  law- 
yers, families,  and  friends  considered  a 
spinal  cord  injury  permanent.  There 
have  been  many  new  research  ad- 
vances in  recent  years.  WhOe  progress 
has  occurred,  more  research  and  faster 
results  must  take  place  to  help  people 
walk  agntn 


on.  tautsad  of .  at  in  tome  eumnt  Instsnoei, 
watttnc  around  to  be  Uudieooed.  albeit  be- 
latedly.* 


TOXIC  WASTE  AND  CORPORATE 
VOLUNTARISM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLOMO 


ormw 

Df  THB  BOUSB  OF 

Wednesday.  May  if.  19S3 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  9;>eaker,  dimin- 
ishing the  role  of  Government  and  en- 
couraging volunteerlsm  are  key  tenets 
of  the  administration. 

An  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 
Forbes  by  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  the 
magasine's  editor  in  chief,  strongly 
suggests  that  corporations  apply  the 
administration's  philosophy  to  haxard- 
ous  waste. 

Mr.  Forbes'  prescription  for  volun- 
tary corporate  cleanup  actions  would 
certainly  diminish  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  in  this  area.  His 
suggestion  that  the  business  communi- 
ty profit  frmn  developing  technologies 
to  deal  with  hasardous  waste  so  that  it 
does  not  endanger  public  health  and 
the  environment  is  also  commendable. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  Forbes.  May  33. 19831 
Fact  amo  CoimsiTT 
(By  Malcolm  8.  Forbes.  Editor  In  Chief) 
MsnasemniU    who    dlapoaed/dispoae    of 
toxic  wastes,  danserously  should  have  the 
book  thrown  at  them.  If  those  top  msnace- 
ments  are  still  around  who  did  it,  or  are 
doing  the  same  still,  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors should  throw  them  out.  as  they  did  the 
toxic  wastes. 

It's  hard  to  conceive  that  such  giant  cor- 
porations ss  those  majors  in  chemicals 
didn't  long  ago  tackle  the  whole  waste  prob- 
lem snd  wresUe  it  to  the  point  of  solution. 
They  snd  other  corporations  had  to  be 
sware— long  before  an  aroused  public  was— 
that  there  was  no  way  to  sweep  the  problem 
under  the  rug  for  long,  i.e..  Into  the  streams 
and  porous  ground  around. 

Who  better  could  come  up,  in  their  re- 
search and  development  programs,  with 
ways  of  detoxifying  the  toxic,  of  encapsuUt- 
ing  what  can't  be  made  to  go  harmlessly 
away? 

What  a  fantastic  new  business  opportuni- 
ty for  those  who  can,  or  have,  or  will  come 
up  with  the  least  expensive  solutions.  The 
problem  has  been  around  long  enough,  the 
needs  sre  great  enough  that  the  potential 
for  profit  in  a  solutioa  vis-S-vis  the  cost  of 
ducking  a  solution,  is  huge. 

It's  beyond  understanding  that  top  man- 
agement would  not  meet  the  problem  head- 


TVA'S  SOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

m  THB  HOUSE  or  aBPUSBnATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  SO  yean 
ago  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Natitm  saw  the  Tennessee 
Valley  as  a  potmtial  unfulfilled  region. 
From  its  infancy  the  agency  has  as- 
pired to  be  the  Nation's  yardstick, 
through  innovation,  proqiective  re- 
search, and  develomnent. 

When  the  energy  crisis  disrupted  the 
Nation's  energy  marketa.  TVA  was  not 
left  out.  TVA  fought  even  harder  to 
outthlnk  and  outplan  the  future.  Dis- 
agreement arose  and  mistakes  were 
made,  but  TVA  is  coming  out  of  its 
adolescence  with  the  h<H>e  of  renewed 
strength. 

President  Carter's  admonition  to 
TVA  to  become  a  leader  in  conserva- 
tion has  inspired  one  of  the  world's 
largest  savings  of  energy.  TVA  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  pro- 
moting boundless  use  of  electricity. 

TVA  can  no  longer  depend  on  hydro- 
power  and  eheafi  fossil  fuels  to  provide 
cheap  electricity.  The  cost  of  adding 
on  those  last  few  megawatts  of  power 
has  become  phen<Mninally  expensive. 
Good  sense  has  brought  the  Nation  to 
realize  that  saving  that  last  watt  saves 
more  than  your  average  watt's  worth. 
TVA  Is  a  leader. 

TVA's  home  insulation  program  has 
helped  consumen  reduce  their  power 
consumption  by  providing  free  home 
energy  surveys  and  long  terms,  no  in- 
terest loans  for  installing  insulation. 
Almost  600.000  surveys  have  been  per- 
formed and  about  300.000  homes  have 
been  weatherized  under  the  program, 
restilting  in  an  annual  savings  of  more 
than  1  billion  kUowatt-houn. 

About  3.000  customen  took  advan- 
tage of  TVA's  solar  water  heater  fi- 
nancing and  inspection  program.  Solar 
water  heatera  can  save  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  electricity  used  by  conven- 
tional electric  water  heaters.  A  similar 
program  for  wood  heater  installations 
promises  additional  energy  savings. 

TVA  conducted  more  than  30.000 
surveys  for  the  installation  of  energy 
saving  heat  pumps.  If  the  customer's 
house  was  Instilated  to  TVA  standards, 
financing  for  the  heat  pumps  and  in- 
stallation Inspection  were  available.  A 
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total  of  1^.000  heat  pumps  were  in- 
stalled, ref  resenting  an  energy  saving 
of  about  79  million  kikmatt-houis. 

In  addition  to  tbeae  energy  savings 
measures.  TVA  started  the  TVA  aoiai 
homes  for  the  valley  project  in  1079. 
The  i»oJedt  encourages  the  use  of  pas- 
sive, nonmechanlcal  scdar  features  in 
convmtimally  buHt  homea.  Thirty- 
five  homes  were  dealgned  and  built  to 
demonstrate  the  ivactical  and  effi- 
cient use  of  these  solar  designs 

IV)  help  make  solar  homes  available 
at  a  moderate  price.  TVA  promoted 
passive  solar  technolocy  in  modular 
homes  through  the  solar  modular 
homes  project,  started  in  1900.  The 
program  off  en  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  modular  home  manuf  ac- 
ttven. 

In  1981.  TVA  started  the  energy 
saver  home  program  srtiieh  assists 
valley  homebuilden  in  developing  a 
construction  padcage  that  includes 
conservation  features  and  solar  op- 
tions. 

Other  conservation  efforts  aim  to 
shift  commerlcal  power  cixisumption 
to  offpeak  hours,  whm  suivlement 
power  loads  cost  power  systems  the 
most. 

TVA  is  also  fulfilling  its  reponsibili- 
ties  by  reaching  out  to  the  economical- 
ly disadvantaged.  Conservation  pro- 
grams such  as  the  insulation  programs 
now  show  39  percent  of  their  benefici- 
aries ss  low-inoHne.  compared  to  9.4 
percent  prtor  to  1980. 

Research  and  development  offen 
the  prospect  of  advances  in  energy 
conservation,  and  TVA  is  a  leader 
here.  too. 

TVA  is  the  first  electric  utility  to  op- 
erate an  atomspheric  fluidised  bed 
combustion  coal  plant  TVA  will  use 
the  30-metawatt  plant  at  the  Shawnee 
steam  plaht  to  demonstrate  this  new 
coal  burning  process,  which  is  more 
environmentally  acceptable  than  con- 
ventional coal-fired  plants. 

TVA  \s  experimenting  with  a  1-acre 
solar  pond.  By  testing  the  technical 
and  economic  feasibility  of  its  use.  a 
reliable  heat  source  for  industry  may 
be  found. 

The  agency  is  working  with  commu- 
nities to  find  ways  to  produce  energy 
from  the  more  than  5  J  million  tons  of 
garbage  produced  in  the  region  annu- 
ally. The  valley's  garbage  represents 
the  energy  equivalent  of  9  million  bar- 
rels of  crude  oiL  In  this  effort.  TVA 
entered  a  cooperative  project  with  the 
Sumner  Oounty.  Tenn..  Resources  Au- 
thority to  build  a  solid  waste  cogenera- 
tion  facility,  which  can  process  150 
tons  of  waste  per  day— the  equivalent 
of  235  baffels  of  oil— and  provide  elec- 
tricity and  steam  for  industrial  uses. 

TVA  is  continuing  Its  research  and 
testing  of  electric  vehicles  in  sn  effort 
that  may  help  the  Natitm  further 
reduce  its  dependence  on  imported  oU. 

The  same  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
dedication    that    helped    form    the 
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agency  can  help  carry  it  over  the  ob- 
stacles to  its  progress  that  lie  ahead. 
StiAing  to  the  principles  of  natural 
^wd  human  resource  development  that 
have  helped  move  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  forward  over  the  last  50 
yean  will  mean  continued  growth. 

I  f^>min«»nd  TVA  for  its  first  50  yean 
and  Join  in  the  hope  for  an  even 
brighter  future.* 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SDOTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THB  HOUSX  OP  BXPBXSXirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  liCay 
IS  was  American  Indian  Day.  Congress 
was  not  in  session  that  day.  and  so  I 
will  make  my  comments  now  in  special 
recognition  of  American  Indians. 

Deq}ite  the  grim  realities  of  high 
unemployment  and  other  circum- 
stances related  to  poverty,  there  is  a 
H>iritual  strength,  a  strength  which  is 
the  essence  of  Indian  people.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  endures  through  both 
good  and  bad  times.  It  is  the  source  of 
hope  for  the  Indian  nation. 

It  used  to  be  official  Federal  policy 
to  attempt  to  eradicate  Indian  culture 
and  have  Indian  people  dissolve  into 
European  lifestyles.  Federal  policies 
i?awning  the  speaking-  of  Indian  lan- 
guage and  the  practice  of  certain  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  not  as  far  in  the 
past  as  most  people  might  think.  It 
has  only  been  in  the  past  20  yean  that 
observance  of  some  traditional  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  such  as  the  Sun 
Dance,  has  been  able  to  be  openly  cele- 
brated among  Sioux  people. 

Education  was  once  a  major  vehicle 
used  to  suppress  Indian  culture.  It  is 
now.  because  of  the  perseverence  of 
Indian  people,  serving  the  opposite 
purpose.  Federal  education  programs, 
among  all  Indian  programs,  are  the 
most  decentralized  and  have  the  high- 
est level  of  Indian  control.  The  result 
is  better  education  and  education 
which  builds  on  native  cultures. 

Native  languages  are  now  being 
taught  and  preserved.  The  strong  em- 
phasis on  teaching  Lakota  in  the 
schools  is.  for  example,  a  relatively 
new  initiative.  Lakota  language  con- 
tains many  connotations  which  cannot 
easily  be  translated  into  English.  The 
language  serves,  therefore,  as  a  teach- 
a  and  reinforcer  of  cultural  concepts, 
that  is.  the  primacy  of  family  and  the 
increased  value  of  a  person  to  society 
as  he  or  she  ages. 

There  are  two  Indian  education  ef- 
forts I  would  like  to  hlghllghtr-Title 
IV  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  and 
the  tribaUy  controlled  community  col- 
leges. Title  IV,  which  was  signed  into 
law  in  1974.  provides  assistance  to 
public  schools  in  the  training  of 
Indian  teachen  and  the  development 
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of  courses  designed  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. Title  IV  is  a  major  help  in 
South  Dakota.  Not  only  are  Indian 
students  provided  better  education  but 
the  presence  of  native  American 
courses  and  activities  is  educaticmal 
for  non-Indian  students  and  communi- 
ty  memben  as  welL 

I  have  particular  praise  for  the 
people  associated  with  the  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges  and  for 
the  support  given  these  institutions  by 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  oldest  of  the  18 
tribal  colleges  (5  of  which  serve  South 
Dakota)  is  only  about  10  years.  The 
success  of  these  schools— whether  it  be 
in  terms  of  academic  excellence,  devel- 
opment of  courses,  community  in- 
volvement, high  employment  rate 
among  their  graduates— is  the  result 
of  the  determination  and  sacrifice  of 
people  committed  to  quality  Indian 
education.  These  schools  were  begun, 
and  are  still  operating,  imder  very  dif- 
ficult economic  circumstances.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
passage  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Commimity  Col- 
lege Act.  This  bill,  HJl.  2307,  will  soon 
be  on  the  House  floor. 

The  American  Indian  Freedom  of 
Religion  Act,  signed  into  law  in  1978, 
is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Indian 
people,  unlike  minorities  who  came  to 
this  country  seeking  rights,  have  had 
to  wage  a  battle  to  preserve  their 
rights.  The  American  Indian  Freedcnn 
of  Religion  Act  requires  that  Federal 
agencies  evaluate  their  policies  with 
regard  to  their  impact  on  the  practice 
of  Native  religions,  and  requires  that 
we  do  not  impede  those  practices. 
There  have  been  some  disagreements 
over  the  implementation  of  this  law  in 
specific  cases,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
good  law  because  it  makes  the  Federal 
Government  conscious  of  and  account- 
able for  its  polices  vis-a-vis  religious 
freedom  of  Indian  people.  Because  of 
the  land-based  nature  of  Indian  reli- 
gions and  l>eliefs  regarding  reburial  of 
Indian  remains,  cultural  resource  man- 
agement policies  on  Federal  lands  are 
particularly  Important.  Some  agencies 
are  making  adjustments  in  order  to 
have  more  consistent  enforcement 
procedures  and  to  more  fully  comply 
with  the  American  Indian  Freedom  of 
Religion  Act.  Once  again,  it  is  Indian 
people,  who  have,  by  their  pressure 
for  passage  of  the  American  Indian 
Freedom  of  Religion  Act  and  by  their 
use  of  that  law,  forced  Institutions  and 
individuals  to  gain  a  better  knowledge 
of  and  grant  rightful  accommodation 
for  Indian  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  education  is  not  completed, 
but  rather  is  a  continual  process. 

As  the  Congressman  for  South 
Dakota  which  includes  i^Dproximately 
50,000  Lakota  and  Dakota  people  rep- 
resenting 9  tribes,  one  of  my  most  im- 
portant and  cherished  experiences  is 
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the  oncoiiw  education  I  «m  receiving 
•bout  Lakotft-Dakota  culture.  I  will 
not  gloa  over  n^iat  we  all  know  are 
stnliM  in  Intfan-white  relations,  but  I 
do  feel  that  a  major  part  of  the 
•iMwer  for  improviiic  this  situation  is 
for  non-Indian  people  to  be  ox»re  in- 
terested In  and  more  knowledge  <ible 
about.  Indian  history  and  culturt:.  We 
need  to  amfedate  and  learn  from 
Indian  eoooepts  of  a  land-based  society 
miH  our  relationship  to  nature,  of 
■hariwy  and  of  ivoviding  for  future 
genovtions.  We  need  to  understand 
the  htatory.  particularly  the  history  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Indian  nations  which 
Is  largely  responalble  for  the  eccmomic 
conditions  and  legal  diqmtes  and  un- 
certainties whkdi  exist  today,  ^th 
that  understanding  and  by  drawing  of 
strength  from  each  other,  we  will  be 
able  to  more  constructively  address 
our  iHtiblems.  and  all  our  lives  will  tie 
enriched  frar  lt.« 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS.  CON- 
GRESSMAN BILL  NICHOLS. 
MAT  18.  1983 

HON.  BniraCHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
Dl  THE  HOOSB  OT  BBPaSSSHTATIVn 

WedneMday.  May  IB,  19S3 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  this  body  has  debated 
the  merits  of  a  variety  of  defense  pro- 
grams. Consistently  the  subject  of  the 
host  countnr's  participation  has  sur- 
faced and  too  often  it  is  noted  that 
American  presence  in  numy  locations 
is  not  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  our 
host  allies. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

For  a  numient  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  very  successful  combined  de- 
fense improvement  projects  (CDIP) 
program  provided  by  United  States 
and  Korean  Forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Operational  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  CDIP  is  an  example  of  how 
X3JB,  forces  overseas  can  be  supported 
when  a  host  nation  is  willing  and 
eager  to  support  Joint  defense  mis- 
sions. In  the  case  of  the  CDIP  project 
in  Korea,  our  allies  assist  the  U.S. 
troops  in  missions  such  as  Joint  ammu- 
nition handling,  terminal  service, 
ground  service  support,  and  transpor- 
tation. This  Joint  effort  saves  the 
American  military  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

In  addition,  our  allies  are  also  con- 
cotted  about  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  stationed  there.  The 
Korean  Government  recently  complet- 
ed a  project  of  building  1.085  family 
housing  units  for  the  U.S.  Force  per- 
sonnel at  a  cost  of  $44.3  million.  This 
new  housing  is  leased  to  the  U.S. 
Forces  at  or  below  operating  costs. 


Further,  direct  assistance  to  troops 
statkmed  in  Korea  includes  a  waiver  of 
the  value-added  taxes,  preferred  elec- 
tricity rates,  and  lease-free  real  estate. 

At  a  time  when  the  strength  of  our 
overseas  alliances  are  cfMning  into 
question.  I  feel  obligated  to  highlight 
the  contributions  of  our  allies.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  has  demonstrated 
through  the  combined  defense  im- 
provement i»t>Jects  and  other  pro- 
grams, its  strong  support  for  the  XJA 
ccMnmitment.* 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  iinMAMA 

m  THX  Honsi  or  upaBssirTATivxs 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   ^>eaker.   I 

would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 

Report  for  Wednesday.  May  18.  1963. 

into  the  ComaussioiiAL  Raooao: 

DsTBtn  Sraronra:  n 

The  Mth  Congreaa  will  make  aome  of  the 
most  critical  dedalona  on  defense  apendlnc 
in  recent  history.  The  federal  outlays  at 
■take  may  determine  the  pattern  of  defense 
costs  as  well  as  the  siae  of  sovemment  def- 
icits—for the  next  decade.  There  are  steps 
that  Congress  and  the  President  should 
take  now  to  reduce  the  risk  of  large  deficits 
and  guard  against  competition  (or  defense 
resources. 

First.  Congress  and  the  President  should 
work  closely  together  to  identify  the 
procurement  programs  most  essential  to  re- 
build our  armed  forces.  So  far.  President 
Reagan  has  refused  to  indicate  any  weapon 
procrams  which  might  be  cut  back  or 
dropped  altogether,  and  Congress  will  also 
be  reluctant  to  cut  defense  given  the  politi- 
cal pressures  it  is  under.  President  Reagan 
must  compromise  and  work  with  Congress 
to  determine  which  spending  cuU  will 
achieve  long-term  savings  without  harming 
our  national  security. 

Second,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  set  aside  insuffi- 
cient ftinds  to  operate  and  repair  all  the 
weapons  that  have  been  ordered.  In  the  fall 
of  1982.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated that  it  wiU  cost  41%  more  to  oper- 
ate a  battalion  of  new  M-1  Tanks  than  it  did 
to  operate  a  battalion  of  old  M-60A1  Tanks. 
The  Army's  estimate  was  17%  more.  Con- 
gress must  insist  upon  more  realistic  calcu- 
lations of  the  future  costs  of  operations  and 
maintenance. 

Third.  Congress  must  work  toward  con- 
sistent spending  for  defense.  Instead  of  re- 
treating to  our  "stop-and-go"  funding  pat- 
terns of  the  past,  we  must  set  a  course  of 
slow,  steady  growth  in  support  of  weapon 
modernisation  and  readiness  improvement 
programs.  For  effective  national  security 
planning  and  practice,  there  should  never 
be  a  crash  buildup.  We  must  strive  for  pre- 
dictable, affordable  growth  which  will  keep 
us  ready  from  year  to  year,  decade  to 
decade,  far  into  the  future. 

Much  of  American  Industry  stood  by  help- 
lessly over  the  last  few  decades  as  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  our  five-year  defense 
plans  faUed  to  materialise.  This  failure  con- 
fuses our  defense  industries  and  gives  them 
little  incentive  to  Invest  In  plants  and  train 
their  sidlled   labor   force.   Public   support 


eroded  during  previous  military  IniUdups  be- 
cause of  the  view  that  laige  amounU  of 
money  were  being  spent  rapidly  and  waste- 
fully  without  any  real  increase  in  security. 
We  must  moderate  our  approach  to  tmprm- 
ing  our  military,  lest  the  consensus  for  de- 
fense vanish  and  public  opinion  force  us  to 
fall  further  behind  than  we  were  Just  two 
years  ago. 

Fourth,  we  must  be  more  "output-orient- 
ed" In  evaluating  how  much  we  spend  on  de- 
fense. While  bigger  defense  budgeU  are  psy- 
chologically satisfying,  tliey  are  ultimately 
Judged  on  their  contrilmtian  to  overall  na- 
tional security,  including  economic  Iiealth. 
When  a  defense  buildup  weakens  the  econo- 
my, it  does  not  serve  our  national  security 
Interests  as  fully  as  it  might.  Tliis  connec- 
tion Is  fundamental:  without  a  strong  econo- 
my, there  can  be  no  genuinely  strong  de- 
fense effort. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  Congress  Is 
becoming  more  interested  in  burgeoning  de- 
fense cosU  and  their  effect  on  our  armed 
forces.  The  "congressional  military  reform 
caucus",  a  loose  assodatiwi  of  legislators 
concerned  about  overall  military  capability 
and  performance,  is  the  clearest  evidence  of 
this  interest.  Although  most  of  them  favor 
spending  more  to  improve  national  security, 
the  military  reformers  put  more  stress  on 
the  need  for  "smarter"  defense  spending. 

Among  other  things,  the  military  reform- 
ers are  critical  of  complex  weapon  syst«ns 
which  may  not  be  suited  to  the  chaos  of 
battle.  They  also  argue  for  realistic  military 
exercises  aiM)  more  training.  While  they 
have  not  yet  given  Congress  dear  guidance 
as  to  the  spending  levels  needed  to  achieve 
our  defense  goals,  the  military  reformers 
have  nonetheless  provided  Congress  with  al- 
ternate ways  to  analyse  defense  policy.  Most 
members  of  Congress  expect  to  hear  more 
from  them  on  an  ever  wider  variety  of  mili- 
tary topics. 

It  is  sound  politics  and  sound  public  policy 
to  insist  that  without  a  dire.  Immediate 
threat  of  war.  the  defense  budget  should 
share  whatever  constraints  are  placed  on 
government  spending  in  generaL  My  view  Is 
that  we  should  continue  with  the  buildup, 
but  not  go  so  far  as  to  stifle  a  badly  needed 
economic  recovery. 

National  security  is  an  admittedly  com- 
plex concept.  It  is  hard  to  measure,  but 
there  is  certainly  more  to  it  than  aggregate 
levels  of  defense  expenditures.  A  loss  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  world  would  detract 
almost  as  much  from  American  influence 
abroad  as  a  decline  In  military  power.  A 
strong,  vibrant  economy  is  the  flagship  of 
any  great  world  power.  We  would  do  well  to 
see  that  ours  remains  seaworthy. 

Increases  in  defense  outlays  in  many  areas 
are  overdue.  We  must  improve  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  conventional  forces  as  we 
remove  the  maintenance  backlog  in  our 
shipyards  and  aircraft  repair  depoto.  Our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  require  attention  as 
well.  But  the  preferred  way  to  improve  na- 
tional defense  is  to  moderate  the  Reagan 
program  and  avoid  a  crash  effort  which 
might  shock  the  economy,  stall  the  recov- 
ery, and  waste  limited  military  resources. 

If  we  see  that  war  is  imminent,  then  we 
should  spare  nothing  to  arm  ourselves  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  If,  however,  we  see  that 
war  is  possible  but  not  really  Imminent, 
then  slow,  steady  growth  in  defense  expend- 
itures over  an  extended  period  of  time  is  a 
far  better  course.  It  will  show  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  committed  to  making  our  econo- 
my strong  and  to  Improving  our  military  so 
that  it  can  respond  with  overwhelming  force 


should  the  necessity  to  moMllse  for  war 
arise.* 


HOUSTON:  THE  BEST  OF  THE 
WEST 
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JACK  FIELDS 

orn 
nr  THE  aousg  or  i 


Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1983  schodl  year  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  ttte  American  people  wUl  soon 
bmin  the  ritual  of  planning  for  their 
anniia^i  giutimer  vacations. 

This  year,  I  would  urge  every  Amoi- 
can  to  add  the  city  of  Houston  to  their 
list  of  proivectlve  vacatfcm  stops  and 
to  come  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  our 
great  dty. 

WhUe  I  am  certainly  biased,  since 
my  family*  has  lived  In  the  Houston 
metropolltlai  area  since  1860.  I  truly 
believe  Houston  is  a  unique  dty  which 
offers  a  U^veler  many  opportunities  to 
visit  q>ectgcular  and  memorable  sites. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  submitting 
for  the  RgooRD  a  recent  article  that 
m^peued  in  the  May  Issue  of  the  Cou- 
rier entitled  "Houston:  The  Best  of 
the  West."  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  not  only  read  this  fine  article  but  to 
encourage  their  constituents  to  have  a 
once-in-a-l^etime  vacation  by  visiting 
Houston.  Tex. 

The  text  of  the  artide  follows: 
[From  the  NTA  Courier.  May  1983] 
Houstom  The  Bbt  or  thk  Wbt 

DTMAmC  ROtrSTOR  OFRBS  OOITVIHTIOIIGOBU  A 
KALSIDOSODPX  Or  ATTKACnOMS  Am  SIRn- 
TAIHIISKT 

(By  Jim  Wiaemsa) 

Perhaps  It  could  only  happen  with  a  town 
like  Houston. 

.  What's  UUt.  you  ask?  Well,  with  most 
cities,  it's  easy  to  know  where  to  start  in 
dscrlbing  their  attributes.  With  Houston, 
the  acknowledged  "Golden  Buckle  of  the 
Sunbelt."  it's  almost  impossible  to  know 
where  to  begin.  Houston  has  a  multitude  of 
stars  In  its  galaxy  of  attractions,  and  all 
seem  to  be  vying  for  top  billing. 

Need  proof?  Consider  this  list,  for  starters: 

Houston  li  one  of  the  fastest  growing  of 
all  cities,  almost  doubling  in  sise  since  1980, 
and  now  the  fifth  largest  In  the  United 
States. 

Houston  is  the  Energy  Capital  of  the 
World,  hands  down.  It  made  the  wonderful 
discovery  several  years  ago  that  oil  sat  be- 
neath It  on  all  sides. 

Houston  is  the  busiest  seaport  in  the 
nation. 

Houston  k  the  coimtry's  space  capital.  It 
was  the  Jumping-off  point  tot  all  thoae  ven- 
tures to  the  lunar  surface  way  back  when. 

Houston  has  recently  been  the  Conven- 
tion Capital  of  the  World,  boasting  the  big- 
gest trade  show  and  the  liisgest  convention 
ever. 

Houston  may  be  the  legitimate  Medical 
Capital  of  the  World,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
nowhere  is  more  concentrated  medical  re- 
search being  done  than  at  the  vast  Texas 
Medical  Ceater. 
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THE  "UIBAK  COWBOT" 

Get  the  picture?  More  about  the  details 
later.  And  remember  that  we  have  not  yet 
mentJoned  some  of  the  most  attractive 
items.  Sodi  as  chilL  Or  Ollley's.  the  famous 
Western  "bangout"  that  helped  vawn  the 
hit  movie  "Urtian  Cowboy."  And  what  about 
eowlMy  bats,  probably  the  most  obvious 
symbd  of  Houston  and  Texas  in  generaL 

Put  it  all  together  and  it's  easy  to  see  why 
Hnustnn  is  sudi  a  premiere  destination 
point  for  travelers.  And  NTA  members  who 
havent  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  first- 
haiid  the  City  of  Tomorrow  will  soon  get 
their  chance.  Remember  that  the  NTA  1983 
Convention  is  (xoly  a  little  more  than  six 
months  away. 

When  NTA  visitors  arrive,  theyll  be  wel- 
comed by  a  dty  that  has  deveUvted  a  thriv- 
ing tourist  trade.  In  1981,  Houston  hosted 
the  Coostruction  Equttiment  Exposition 
(CoD-Bxpo)  that  was  the  largest  in  the 
worid.  Later  the  same  year.  Houston  wss 
the  site  for  the  Offkhore  Technology  Con- 
ference and  iU  100.000  delegates.  That  was 
the  largest  ocmventfcHi  ever.  All  told,  Hous- 
ton hosted  nearly  a  million  delegates  at  668 
conventions  during  the  year,  making  it  one 
of  the  top  four  convention  cities  In  the 
country. 

"CITY  or  uuiun" 

Houston  may  not  have  always  been  big 
and  lioomlng.  but  the  city  wss  founded  on 
big  dreams.  In  fact,  Houston  has  long  been 
called  "The  City  of  Destiny." 

It  liegan  in  the  1830'8  when  Augustus  and 
John  AIloi,  two  adventurous  brothers  from 
New  York  City,  decided  it  would  be  a  nice 
place  to  iHiild  a  town.  The  site  was  selected 
because  it  was  the  farthest  point  inlaiul 
that  was  reachable  by  small  flat-bottomed 
boats.  While  others  did  not  see  the  potential 
of  a  thriving  seaport  when  they  looked  at 
the  site,  the  Allen's  did.  And  they  advertised 
their  dream,  in<»«ting  in  the  ads  that  Hous- 
ton was  a  world  trade  center. 

And  sure  enough,  it  happened.  By  1914 
engineers  had  completed  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  and  the  Houston  Turning  Basin. 
Houston  now  handles  in  the  neighborhood 
of  6,000  ships  per  year  from  200  steamship 
lines. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that.  Judging 
from  its  success  with  boats.  Houston  was 
chosen  as  the  base  of  another  mode  of 
tranqMrtaUon— outer  space  vehicles.  The 
moon  flights  are  long  gone,  but  Houston  is 
still  Space  City. 

Try  to  visit  the  Johnson  Space  Center 
when  In  Houston.  It  includes  Mission  Con- 
trol, the  guiding  light  for  America's  current 
space  shuttle  flights.  Also,  you  can  walk 
through  a  history  of  America's  space  histo- 
ry. A  self-giiided  tour  Is  available  that 
allows  the  visitor  to  encounter  Mission 
Stimulation,  the  Space  Shuttle  Orbiter 
Mockup,  and  the  integration  Laboratory. 
Walking  around,  you  can  almost  hear  those 
familiar  words  from  the  moon:  "Come  in 
Houston .  . 

LUNAR  VACATION 

Houston  was  so  devoted  to  space  explora- 
tion that  they  formed  TranquUity  Park, 
named  after  that  loverly  lunar  vacation  site. 
The  park,  which  commemorates  the  various 
Apollo  flights,  is  something  to  see.  It  fea- 
tures a  fountain  that  stretches  for  two  city 
blodu  and  involves  32  levels.  The  fountain 
aiiin  has  rising  towers  resembling  rockets. 
Also,  note  the  landscaped  lunar  and  solar 
mounds. 

Ever  wonder  why  important  people  are 
always  rushed  to  Houston  when  they're  suf- 
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fering  from  poor  healUi?  Visit  the  Texas 
Medical  Center  and  wonder  no  more.  It's  a 
22S-scre  tract,  and  it  includes  more  than  M 
maior  inpatient  hospitals,  medical  schools 
and  research  facilities.  Although  the  leaders 
of  the  world  get  the  publicity,  the  Medical 
Center's  overwhelming  majwity  of  patients 
includes  avenge  Americans. 

The  Medical  Center  is  Just  one  example  of 
Houston's  penchant  for  thinking  l>ig.  Say 
something  can't  be  done  and  someone  in 
Houston  is  likely  to  try  and  prove  you 
wrong.  Note  the  Astrodome.  WlUi  domed 
stadltuns  scattered  around  the  country  now. 
It's  easy  to  forget  that  the  granddaddy  of 
them  all  was  the  Astrodome.  Built  nearl^  20 
years  ago.  it  quiddy  gained  the  label  of 
"The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World"  when 
conu>leted. 

THE  ASnODOllAIN 

The  massive,  air-conditioned  home  of  the 
basebaU  Astros  and  the  football  Oilers  is 
resUy  Just  part  of  the  even-larger  Astrodo- 
main,  a  huge  complex  that  includes  the  Aa- 
trohall,  the  largest,  one-level  air-conditioned 
convention  facility  in  the  country.  Coupled 
with  the  Houston  Civic  Center.  Astrohall  Is 
the  destination  point  for  all  those  ctmven- 
tloneers. 

But,  again.  Houston  is  not  one  to  rest  on 
its  laurels.  Recognizing  that  they  have  not 
fully  tapped  the  convention  mariiet,  Hous- 
ton's dty  fathers  are  currently  moving 
toward  construction  of  a  THIRD  convention 
complex,  one  that  might  mean  an  extra 
700.000  delegates  annually.  Hold  onto  your 
hats. 

All  those  visitors,  of  course,  want  a  taste 
of  the  Western  life  when  they  come.  They 
want  to  experience  Texas  with  a  capital  T. 
complete  with  all  the  Western  garb,  danc- 
ing, and  food.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  hardly 
anyone  leaves  disappointed  on  that  score. 

If  Western  is  what  you  want.  Houston  can 
give  it  to  you.  Hundreds  of  Western-wear 
shops  WiU  give  you  ample  opportunity  to 
look  like  a  bona  fide  Texan,  and  the  dty's 
nearly  6.000  restaurants  give  you  plenty  of 
chances  to  satisfy  your  hunger  for  food  with 
a  Mexican  tang.  The  "Texas  Two-Step"  can 
be  seen  ni^tly  on  the  dance  floors  of  the 
town's  nightspots,  and  some  of  those  same 
places  have  one  of  the  best  challenges  of 
the  80's.  The  Mechanical  BulL  If  you're  des- 
perate for  more  Western  adventure,  venture 
out  to  an  armadillo  race. 

nmovATivx  trkatck 

But  Western  culture  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  Houston  offers  up  for  entertainment. 
The  Houston  Ballet  has  been  labeled  one  of 
the  nation's  best,  and  the  Houston  Grand 
Opera,  along  with  the  Houston  Symphony, 
has  equally  vocal  supporters.  Another 
worthwhile  stop  would  be  the  Nii»a  Vance 
Alley  Theater,  which  has  gained  a  national 
repuUtion  recently  as  an  innovative  show- 
place. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a  true  feel  for 
Houston's  burgeoning  energy  and  accent  on 
growth  is  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  down- 
town area.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  new. 
and  most  go  straight  up  to  dlzEying  heights. 
Many  critics  have  compared  Houston's  sky- 
line favorably  with  New  York's  in  terms  of 
interest  and  variety. 

The  latest  additions  is  the  taUest— the  75- 
story  Texas  Commerce  Tower.  But  it  won't 
be  the  tallest  for  long,  which  isn't  surpris- 
ing, given  Houston's  verve.  An  82-story  Art 
Deco  Office  Tower  is  planned  that  will  be 
the  taUest  building  anywhere  outside  of 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
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M^T  of  the  dty^  M  taotds  are  located 
dcNRitawn.  eontribottaw  about  M.0OO  nioms 
to  TWton.  Alio  dovntovn  to  the  lovely  Post 
Oak  OaUeria  ana.  wUtdi  f eaturea  a  three- 
■tory  atrium  malL  It  was  modeled  by  Oerald 
P  Hlma,  Ho«»tan'a  moat  dtothigutohrd  de- 
veloper, after  tlie  OaDcria  in  Milan.  U  you 
like  to  abop.  youHl  like  the  ahoppiiis  at  tbe 
Oalleria. 


■oosTOir  •■•  aqoMB 
Once  downtown,  you  micbt  noUoe  bow 
tbe  atreeta  aeem  to  be  ezoeptlonaUy  wide. 
Fwhapa.  it's  neceaaary.  becauae  tboee 
■ticeta  belp  '««t*m>  traffic  to  about  4S0 
i«n—  of  freeway.  If  that  aeeraa  like  a  I/>T 
of  fraeway.  keep  in  mind  that  tbe  Houaton 
I  aome  5M  aquare  miles  of 


Altbowta  Houaton  cannot  claim  any 
wortd-ranowned  event  of  hiatorteal  signifi- 
cance. iU  btotory  doea  include  mudi  that  is 
important  to  Texans.  Tbe  area  to  rich  in  re- 
gional history  and  legend.  Just  a  few  mHea 
fnm  tbe  busineas  district  stands  the  San  Ja- 
cinto Monument,  the  world's  tallest  monu- 
mental column,  capped  off  by  a  star  570  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  marks  the  site  where 
Texas  won  its  independence  from  Mexico. 
Also  on  that  site  to  a  muaeum  that  gives  the 
visitor  the  complete  Texas  story  from 
Indian  Chriltoatkm  to  statehood. 

Sadly,  very  little  now  ranains  of  Hous- 
ton's old  commercial  section,  except  for  a 
fm^  area  around  Old  Market  Square.  Thto 
waa  the  site  of  longhom  cattle  drives,  cara- 
vana  of  oxen  carrying  cotton  to  waiting 
bargea.  —'«««»  and  an  opera  bouse.  Believe 
it  or  not,  Houston  had  SO-plus  saloons  and 
an  opera  bouae  before  it  built  a  church, 
iseo'a  TaADOio  roar 
Some  of  Market  Square  has  been  saved, 
however.  Still  there  to  the  oldeat  commercial 
structure,  an  Indian  trading  post  dating 
back  to  the  early  1800's.  Those  who  take  the 
unt»  to  visit  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  trading  post  and  the  modem 
skyscrapers  that  stand  nearby.  Tbe  contrast 
might  be  the  perfect  symbol  of  Houston— 
from  lonely  outpost  to  husky  dtyscape  in  a 
very  shot  time. 

Another  blstiHlcal  site  of  much  interest, 
Allen's  T.«iM«ny,  |g  located  nearby.  It's  a  city 
park  that  marks  the  spot  where  the  Allen 
brothers  got  off  their  boat  caUed  "The 
Laun"  and  named  the  new  town  for  their 
hero  of  Texan  Independence,  venerable  old 
Samhimaelf. 

When  shopping  downtown,  visitors  can 
uae  the  three-plus  miles  of  underground 
tunnel  or  skywalk  system.  What's  the  pur- 
pose? Those  who  have  been  to  Houston  in 
the  sultry  summer  months  can  answer  that 
qucatkm  fast— they're  AIR  CONDI- 
TIONED! Thermometer  readings  in  the 
summer  often  creep  past  the  100  degree 
mark.  The  result  to  the  most  air-conditioned 
city  in  the  country.  (Houston  spends  more 
on  power  for  air  conditioning  each  year 
than  the  grass  national  |»oduct  of  30  coun- 
trleal)  Visitors  to  the  NTA  convention  in  No- 
vember shouldnt  have  to  worry  about  hot 
weather,  fortunately. 

For  more  information  on  Houston,  contact 
tbe  Greater  Houston  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors CoundL  The  phone  number  to  713-523- 
50M.« 
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BASINO  OP  THE  MX 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

or  laaaaasn 
nf  TH>  ROim  or  axpusnrTATivn 

Wednadaw.  May  18, 19S3 
•  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most    important    Iggues    we    will    be 
f  adns  this  Congress  Is  the  Scowcrof  t 
Commission  report  on  the  basing  of 
the  MX.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  three 
articles  on  this  matter  that  I  thought 
were  especially  insightfuL  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  reflect  carefully  on 
these  articles  as  they  deliberate  on 
this  critical  issue. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  May  16. 19831 

RxroaMX 
An  authentically  national  policy  on  strate- 
gic arms  may  be  taking  shape.  Thto  rare 
prospect  follows  from  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  reverse  course  and  to  try  to  take 
the  politics  out  of  Icey  nuclear  questions  by 
submitting  them  to  the  consensus-seeking 
ways  of  the  Scowcrof  t  Commission. 

Many  in  Congress  feared  that  Mr.  Reagan 
would  pick  and  choose  amcmg  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  use  them 
simply  to  renew  hto  earlier  single-minded 
pursuit  of  the  controversial  MX  missile.  But 
in  recent  days  he  has  gone  far  to  show  he  to 
accepting  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions in  the  compromise  spirit  in  which  they 
were  offered.  As  a  result  Congress  to  start- 
ing to  swallow  what  it  considered  the  least 
palatable  part  of  the  Scowcrof  t  package,  the 
MX. 

Mr.  Reagan  now  agrees  to  review  hto  posi- 
tion at  the  START  talks  with  the  Russians 
in  order  to  make  it  conform  with  the  com- 
mission's emphasto  on  shifting  the  land- 
based  part  of  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
rent over  time  from  big  multi-warhead  mis- 
sUes  to  small  single-warhead  missiles  de- 
signed to  be  more  secure  and  less  threaten- 
ing. To  thto  end.  he  promises  to  put  the 
single-warhead  missile  program  Into  high 
gear,  as  the  Scowcrof t  panel  urged. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Reagan  to  showing  him- 
self openmlnded  at  the  least  to  two  other 
promising  ideas  arising  in  Congress.  The 
first  to  to  propose  to  Moscow  a  negotiated 
agreement  on  a  "build-down"— retiring  two 
old  nuclear  weapons  for  each  new  one  de- 
ployed. Some  such  formula  Unking  arms 
control  and  force  modemtoation  has  high 
political  and  substantive  appeal. 

The  second  congressional  idea  to  to  set  up 
what  to  in  effect  a  permanent  Scowcroft- 
type  public  commission  "to  provide  advice 
and  continuity"  on  strategic  issues,  as  Mr. 
Reagan  put  it  last  Wednesday  in  carefully 
granting  "merit"  to  the  idea.  The  success  of 
the  Scowcroft  commission,  which  went  out 
of  buciness  with  its  report,  has  given  power- 
ful impetus  to  the  idea  of  making  such  a 
body  a  regular  part  of  the  Washington  fur- 
niture. 

Mr.  Reagan's  immediate  purpose  in 
making  these  gestures  to  Congress  and  hto 
critics  to  plain:  to  win  support  for  the  MX.  a 
weapon  he  continues  to  regard  as  vital  for 
both  security  and  bargaining  reasons.  Even 
here,  however,  he  has  edged  back  a  bit  in 
evident  response  to  congressional  and  public 
concern.  The  figure  of  100  MXs  to  no  longer 
front  and  center  in  the  President's  sUte- 
menu:  now  he  would  adjust  the  level  of  MX 
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deployment  to  "Soviet  strategic  programs 
and  arras  reductions  agreementa."  With  con- 
ciliatory moves  like  these,  it  would  have 
been  surprising,  and  disappointing,  if  key 
committees  in  both  houses  were  not  going 
along  with  him  toward  the  new  BCX  pack- 
age. 

[From  the  New  York  Timea.  May  13.  IMSl 
MX  Am  Aaita  ComaoL 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Prealdent  Reagan  has  begun  to  get  what 
he  wanted  from  the  report  of  the  Scowcroft 
commiaaion— new  movement  toward  devel- 
opment of  the  MX  mtosOe.  But  the  MX  still 
to  a  long  way  from  being  deployed,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  had  to  give  Congreas  several  impor- 
tant pledges  that  may  yet  mean  it  never  will 
be: 

He  promised  that  a  review  of  hto  strategic 
arms  reduction  proposato  would  result  in 
the  modifications  necessary  "to  reflect  the 
commission's  approach"— that  la,  to  seek 
arms  control  restraints  on  numbers  of  war- 
heads rather  than  numbers  of  launchers. 

He  gave  about  as  strong  a  commitment  as 
a  President  can  that  he  would  "undertake  a 
major  effort  to  bring  the  proposal  of  a  small 
single-warhead  ICBM  to  fruition  on  a  high- 
priority  basis." 

He  recognised  that  the  "overall  level"  of 
MX  deployment  "will  be  influenced  by 
Soviet  strategic  programs  and  arms  reduc- 
tion agreements." 

Hto  letter  containing  these  statements  in- 
fluenced a  House  subcommittee  to  clear 
tS60  million  in  blocked  funds  for  MX  test- 
ing and  development.  But  the  other  aspects 
of  the  letter  far  outweigh  thto  advance  for 
what  many  arms  control  authorltiea  consid- 
er an  unnecessary,  even  dangerous  missile — 
particularly  when,  as  Mr.  Reagan  recog- 
nized. Congress  still  has  numerous  future 
opportunities  to  kill  or  minimiiie  the  MX 
program. 

First,  the  modifications  in  hto  negotiating 
approach  that  the  President  promised  are 
aimed,  he  wrote,  at  "the  attainment  of  sU- 
billty  at  the  lowest  level  of  forces."  That 
seems  a  far  cry  from  hto  former  instotence 
on  "deep  cuts"  that,  in  practice,  demanded 
more  sacrifice  from  the  Soviet  Union  than 
from  the  United  SUtes.  The  new  language 
suggests  that  a  more  generalized  stability 
between  the  superpowers— rather  than  spe- 
cific numbers  of  missiles  and  warheads  for 
each,  as  Mr.  Reagan  originaUy  proposed— 
has  become  hto  primary  goal. 

But  a  huge,  immobile,  multi-warhe&d  mto- 
sQe  like  the  MX  doesn't  fit  well  with  that 
redefined  goal.  The  single-warhead,  mobile 
missUe  the  Scowcroft  commission  recom- 
mended and  the  President  promises  to  de- 
velop will  be  relatively  invulnerable,  and 
will  not  pose  a  "first-strike"  threat  against 
Soviet  hard  targets.  Neither  of  these  state- 
ments to  true  of  the  MX  which  with  its  10 
warheads  would  be  both  a  tempting  target 
for  the  Russians  and  a  perceived  threat  to 
them.  That  would  make  it  doubly  destabiliz- 
ing. 

Second,  a  shift  to  negotiated  limits  on 
warheads  rather  than  launchers  similarly 
outdatea  the  MX.  because  heavy  "MIRVed" 
missiles,  with  their  multiple  warheads, 
make  sense  only  when  limits  on  launchers 
put  a  premium  on  the  number  of  independ- 
ently targeted  warheads  each  side  can 
deploy  on  a  single  missile. 

Finally.  Mr.  Reagan's  recognition  that 
Soviet  actions,  both  in  weapons  develop- 
ment and  strategic  arms  negotiations,  would 
affect  BCX  deployment  may  well  mean  that 


that  mtoaOe  haa  become  little  more  than  a 
bargaining  chip.  If  the  Soviet  Dnlon  moves 
in  tbe  same  direction  as  the  United  Statea— 
toward  leas  vulnoable  and  tan  threatening 
aintfe-warbcad  it*— «^— .  and  to  ibnited  nom- 
bera  of  warheads  over  aU-tbe  MX  would 
ataooat  have  to  be  abandoned,  or  Its  nim- 
bers  reduced  or  the  numbeis  <rf  wartieads  on 
eadi  mtasUe  cut  back. 

In  fact.  tUe  moat  uaefol  rate  the  MX  can 
play  may  b^  to  poae  a  tbeoretieal  future 
threat  to  tte  Soviet  Union'a  huge  MIRVed 
mIftflT.  on  which  ita  nudear  f oeoea  primari- 
ly depend.  A  recent  study  of  Soviet  ap- 
proaebea  to  aims  control  prepared  for  tbe 
Carnegie  Aulowment  for  Inteniatianal 
Peace  condtded  that  the  Ruariana  may  al- 
ready have  begun  to  worry  about  land-baaed 
miasile  vulnerability,  "in  Ught  of  tbelr  huge 
inveatmoit"  in  such  mlasllee 

It  waa  those  heavy  SovleC  mlasiles  and 
their  poaible  threat  to  the  United  Statea' 
land-baaed  deterrent  that  cauaed  tbe  Scow- 
croft commission  to  reeommend  tbe  shift  to 
■ingle-warbaBd  nr'-**—  So  If  tbe  United 
Statea  appears  to  be  going  ahead  with  the 
MX  the  Soviet  Union  too  may  aee  tbe  ne- 
cessity for  a  turn  toward  aaaller.  leaa  vul- 
nerable single-warbead  mlarilea. 

Praident  Reagan  might  even  be  able  to 
convert  the  Scowcroft  report  into  a  modi- 
fied arms  osntrol  propoaaL  He  could  offor 
only  a  limited  MX  deployment-iiertiapB 
even  fewer  than  the  100  recommended  Iqr 
the  oommtotion- in  return  for  a  balancing 
limitation  on  a  Soviet  MIRVed  mtastle.  to- 
gether with  an  agreement  that  any  future 
ICBM  on  either  side  be  a  mobOe.  sintfe-war- 
head  missile.  That  apimiach  eould  be  cou- 
pled with  any  reductiona  in  exiating  foroea 
or  limits  <m  warheads  that  the  two  powers 
could  negotiate. 

An  ananflement  of  that  kind  would  leave 
to  the  futsre  the  intricate  queations  of 
limits  on  sea-launched,  cruise  and  interme- 
diate-range missUes.  as  well  as  the  overall 
nuclear  balance.  But  it  would  open  the  door 
to  leas  threatening  and  leas  vulnerable  land- 
baaed  detehent  forcea  on  both  sides,  a 
useful  step  that  might  alao  help  dispel  the 
atmosphere  of  acrimony  and  distrust  that 
now  clouds  the  negotiatimia. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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How  CoMoans  Cah  Makx  Good  Uss  or  thb 

MXRxroar 

(By  Antonia  Handler  Chayes) 

The  report  of  the  Preaident's  Commission 
on  Strategic  Forces  (Scowcroft  commission) 
has  attempted  a  healing  Job  in  developing  a 
plan  to  unify  fragmented  oonatituencles 
that  extot  today.  The  report  tries  to  save 
face  and  save  money  while  avoiding  embar- 
rassment for  the  United  Statea  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  the  Sovieta. 

It  offers  an  integrated  plan,  made  up  of 
three  major  elements  that  are.  in  its  terms, 
inseparable: 

100  MXs  fei  Minuteman  ailoa. 

I^iglneeribg  design  of  a  small  single-war- 
head mlssUe  and  the  evaluation  of  a  variety 
of  potentially  survivable  basing  modes  for 
its  deployment  in  the  1990a. 

A  transition  to  an  arms-control  positicm  of 
"equal  leveb  of  warheada  of  rousMy  equiva- 
l«it  yield",  and  a  move  away  from  counting 
launchers,  as  was  done  in  SALT  I.  SALT  n. 
and  currently  in  START. 

It  has  two  additional  elements: 

Continuation  of  current  strategic  modern- 
ization programs. 

A  program  to  resolve  uncertainties  about 
hardening  silos  and  shelters. 
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Tlie  ooomiisslon  has  emphasized  that  thto 
is  an  Integrated  parage  and  no  element  can 
be  taken  alone  or  eliminated.  Arms  control 
ta  an  tiwtp*'**''-  element  of  the  report,  and 
tbe  oonmisBion  urges  that  the  US  negotiat- 
hif  atanee  move  toward  Uie  control  of  war- 
heads rather  than  launchers.  The  report 
abould  have  made  clearer  the  essential 
pnniae  that  if  the  United  States  faito  to 
conclude  a  sattsfaetory  strategic  arms-con- 
tral  treaty,  it  will  not  achieve  adequate  sta- 
bility. 

While  small,  single-warhead  missiles,  be- 
cause they  present  less  attractive  targets 
than  a  larger.  MIRVed  missile,  arguably 
move  in  tbe  direction  of  stability,  no  deploy- 
ment in  tbe  TO  could  be  open-ended  and 
remain  polltifnuy  acceptable.  Yet,  without 
agreed  constraints,  there  to  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Sovieta  would  exercise  unilat- 
eral restraint  and  buQd  fewer  warheads 
thii  needed  to  destroy  all  of  the  US  mis- 


Ferhapa  we  will  find  a  solution  to  vulnera- 
Ue  baaing  by  mobility,  deception,  shelter 
hardneas.  or  some  combination.  But  we  have 
failed  up  to  now.  not  because  of  lack  of 
tyrh"*'^  ingenuity,  but  because  we  are  an 
open  aodety  and  the  secrecy  and  restric- 
tions needed  to  conceal  thousands  of  mis- 
siles to  very  difficult  to  obtain.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lower  number  of  small  missiles,  lim- 
ited by  treaty,  presents  a  more  promising 
deployment  task. 

The  commisrion's  strongest  argument  for 
arr  is  related  to  arms  controL  It  to  not  a 
military  argument  so  much  as  one  of  per- 
ception. The  retwrt  argues  that  program 
cancellation  would  indicate  both  to  the  So- 
viets and  our  allies  that  we  lack  resolve. 
Conversely,  proceeding  with  MX  it  argues, 
wlU  put  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  reach  a 
mart  satisfactory  START  agreement. 

In  thto  way,  the  commission  tries  to  recon- 
cile the  apparent  inconsistency  of  reducing 
vulnerability  by  shifting  away  from 
MIRVed  missiles  to  a  small  missile  and.  at 
the  same  time,  deploying  100  larger.  10-war- 
head  missiles  in  place  of  the  Minuteman 
mtosUe.  whose  largest  version  has  only 
three.  One  commission  member  has  stated 
that  the  MX  without  the  other  elements  of 
the  Scowcroft  report,  was  a  "dead  end." 

How  to  a  congressman  going  to  provide  as- 
surance that  by  voting  for  100  MXs  now. 
the  country  will  obtain  the  whole  package 
plan  and  particularly  the  arms-control  seg- 
ment? For.  as  indicated,  without  the  stabili- 
ty that  an  agreement  provides,  the  new  de- 
ployments may  be  useless  at  best,  and  desta- 
bilizing at  worat.  for  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
match  and  surpass  whatever  the  US  does. 

Thto  has  not  been  an  administration 
whose  zeal  for  arms  control  to  noteworthy. 
Even  our  European  allies  have  demanded 
the  assurance  of  a  "two-track"  system:  of 
arms-control  efforts  accompanying  deploy- 
ment of  intermediate-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Congress  could  demand  its  two-track 
system  in  one  of  several  ways.  It  could  re- 
quire, as  part  of  the  legislation,  that  before 
deployment  funds  can  be  released  the  Presi- 
dent must  certify,  in  a  detailed  report  to 
Congreas  at  periodic  intervato.  the  nature  of 
its  good-faith  efforts  in  START  talks,  and 
that  despite  such  efforts  substantial 
progress  to  not  being  made.  Thto  would  not 
make  the  MX  program  hostage  to  the  Sovi- 
ets—<iuite  the  contrary,  it  would  make  what- 
ever pressure  on  them  that  MX  theoretical- 
ly exerts  quite  concrete. 

Or  a  similar  device  could  be  developed 
whereby    Congress    would    approve    incre- 
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ments  of  MX  deployment,  say  10  or  30  mis- 
siles at  each  certification,  thus  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviets  to  move  swiftly  to  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  treaty  in  order  to  keep 
the  number  of  MX  deployed  as  low  as  possi- 
ble 

Or  the  submission  of  SALT  n  far  ratif ica- 
ticm  mii^t  be  required  as  a  trade-off  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Scowcroft  commission  report. 
As  unlikely  as  thto  to  poUtksally.  it  haa  Uie 
advantage  of  setting  a  framework  for  fur- 
ther negotiations.  It  would  also  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  counting  rulea  and  verification 
procedurea,  and  continue  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Committee  to  resolve  ambiguities, 
all  of  which  have  no  legal  status  in  strategic 
arms  limitation  today,  because  the  interim 
agreement  expired  and  Salt  n  was  never 
ratified. 

What  Congress  should  not  do  to  to  set  out 
a  specific  arms-control  position,  however 
sound  it  may  seem,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
other  elem«its  of  the  Scowcroft  report.  The 
point  to  that  Congress  should  find  some 
device  that  locks  in  the  arms-control  ele- 
ment, and  puts  pressure  on  both  US  nego- 
tiators and  the  Soviets  to  reach  satisfactory 
agreement.  Congress  should  not  be  contmt 
with  merely  the  hope  that  arms-control 
progress  will  evolve  along  the  lines  of  the 
Scowcroft  report. 

(Antonia  Handler  Chayes  was  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  with  a  major  respon- 
sibility for  MX  development  dtuing  the 
Carter  admintotration.  >• 


TO  PARAPHRASE  LENIN:  "WHAT 
IS  TO  BE  DONE."  TO  DEPDND 
THE  LEFT? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OrOBOKGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  the  second  father  of  mtxiem  com- 
munism who  once  wrote  the  text  on 
how  to  bring  about  Communist  reality 
throughout  the  world.  That  second 
father  was  Lenin  and  his  book  was 
titled  "What  Is  To  Be  Done." 

The  modem  disciple  of  Lenin  has 
somewhat  re-written  the  text,  but  the 
aim  is  the  same.  It  is  to  utilize  the 
public  trough  or  the  taxpayers' 
pocket  to  fund  literally,  total  control 
over  how  this  Nation  will  be  run.  They 
tie  up  over  half  this  Nation  allegedly 
in  the  cause  of  the  environment;  they 
murder  millions  of  the  unborn,  a  sacri- 
lege against  the  law  of  God  and  man; 
they  f  imd  the  media  to  the  open  advo- 
cacy of  homosexuality,  communism, 
socialism,  and  sending  media  repre- 
sentatives to  the  capital  of  North  Viet- 
nam while  our  boys  were  dying  in 
South  Vietnam.  Much  more  could  be 
added  and  have  been  in  the  last  few 
days  in  this  Congrbssiohal  Rbcoro. 

Thanks  immeasurably  to  the  April 
1983  issue  of  Conservative  Digest, 
quite  a  bit  of  this  financing  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  way  of  life, 
has  been  exposed. 

And  what  to  do  about  it  all?  The 
answer  to  this  is  simple.  More  Ameri- 
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^^nff^  are  going  to  have  to  be  Informed 
M  to  what  is  going  on.  The  average 
taxpayer  is  fed  up  with  some  $40  bU- 
llon  per  year  going  to  fund  his  or  her 
own  demise.   The  word   has  to   be 


A  simple  remedy  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  April  1983 
iHue  of  OoDservatlve  Digest.  One  is 
titled.  "Conservatives  Must  Pressure 
Reagan  To  Defund  The  Left"  The 
other  is  titled.  "Defunding  The  Left: 
The  Reagan  Tears."  And  let  my  col- 
leagues ask  their  cwiscience.  could  not 
this  annual  expenditure  of  (40  billion 
be  better  spent  on  defending  this 
Nation  M-  giving  it  back  to  those  who 
have  earned  It.  your  and  my  constitu- 
ents. Artieles  follow: 

Comntvuivai  Uvn  Punou  Rxmmh  To 

DaromTHsLoT 

(By  Oary  Maloney) 

aoMSTAX  Homr  cut,  but  advocacy  ghouvs 
anix  «ST  mixioHS 

"Tbe  Office  of  MMoaaaaeat  and  Budget 
wfll  pre*  ahead  with  new  reculatiooB  pro- 
^^t^lt^llt  the  uae  of  fednal  tax  dollan  for 
the  puipoMs  of  political  advocacy  ."-Presi- 
dent Ranald  Reagan.  February  18.  IMS. 

When  the  President  made  thia  pramlae  to 
the  CofMenratlve  Political  Action  Confer- 
ence In  Waalalngton.  there  were  more  than  a 
few  eonaenrattves  miriHiaed  to  hear  it. 

It  waait  that  the  subject  was  new.  For 
nMnnttiM,  many  in  the  audience  had  been 
trylnc  to  oomince  Reagan's  advisers  of  the 
iMObiem. 

But  now  President  Reacan  himself  has 
spoken  publicly  on  the  matter,  and  his  will 
was  made  dear— stop  funding  political  ac- 
thrtties  with  taxpayer  dollan. 

The  «^»«p»igi«  to  defund  the  left  has  come 
a  kns  way.  But  tlie  Reagan  administration 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  before  the  problem 
is  solved. 

Throughout  1M3  and  early  1M3.  political- 
ly active  organi^lons— from  labor  unions 
to  Planned  Parenthood  and  environmental- 
Ma— received  tens  of  billions  of  taxpayer 
dirilars  with  few  strings  attached. 

And.  for  the  moment.  President  Reagan's 
pramised  OMB  regulations  are  back  on  the 
drawing  board,  following  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman's  dedskm  in  early  March 
to  withdraw  tlie  first  draft 

The  administration  has  chosen  to  write 
regulationa  to  apidy  throughout  the  govern- 
ment and  lasoe  them  in  a  White  House 
edict  This  is  politically  wise,  considering 
the  strength  of  liberal  pressure  groups  with 
Democratic  and  even  Republican  leaders  on 
Capitol  Bill:  it's  unlikely  Congress  would 
pass  a  "defund"  Mil. 

Whetho*  the  OMB  regulations  are  en- 
forceable la  anothor  matter,  given  btireau- 
eratic  resistance  to  any  interference  with 
the  prevailing  Washington  buddy  system. 
Many  conservativea— including  Howard 
Ptaillipa.  the  leading  expert  on  the  defund- 
the-left  iasuf  think  ending  giveaway  grant 
progiaiBS  is  the  only  effective  solution. 

Still,  all  agree  that  a  regulatory  clamp  is 
better  than  the  present  practice  of  no 
chedcs  or  t'^'t""**  on  the  grants.  And  so  the 
task  hM  fallen  on  attorney  Michael  Horo- 
wits,  OMB's  general  counsel,  to  write  the 
promised  regulations. 

After  several  months  of  consulting  with 
conservatives  and  representatives  of  major 
grant-giving  agencies.  Horowitx  on  January 
14.  IMS  produced  the  now-famous  reviAms 
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to  Circular  A-133.  "Cost  Principles  for  Non- 
profit OrganlMtioas." 

There  was  no  fanfare,  no  tipoff  to  the 
press  or  Congress  that  a  major  move  was  in 
the  works.  "HorowiU  did  it  Just  right  with- 
out clearance  with  outside  types."  said  one 
administrmtion  offkdal.  "It  Just  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  like  every  other  regu- 
lation." 
In  brief,  the  regulations  would  have: 
Banned  the  use  of  tax-paid  facilities  and 
equipment  for  political  purposes: 

Banned  use  of  tax  money  for  paying  sala- 
ries of  political  advocatea  and  lobbyists: 

Banned  use  of  federal  dollars  to  pay  dues 
of  trade  assodationB  and  other  lobbying 
groups: 

Banned  use  of  tax  money  for  rent  or  de- 
predation on  facilities  used  more  than  5 
percent  for  poUtical  advocacy. 

PoUtical  acUvities  by  grantees  or  contrac- 
tors were  not  prohibited-the  reguUUons 
merely  ensured  that  taxpayers  would  not 
pay  for  those  activities. 

Washington's  liberal  lobbies  were  enraged. 
They  moved  immediately  to  spark  opposi- 
tion to  the  regulations  from  liberals  in  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  lobbying  community. 

Independent  Sector,  part  of  the  ultrali- 
beral  Common  Cause  organisation,  warned 
its  members: 

"In  a  move  intended  for  entirely  different 
purposes,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
issued  propoeed  changes  .  .  .  which  would, 
in  effect  virtually  end  public  advocacy  ef- 
forts by  most  nonprofit  groups  that  receive 
federal  funds .  .  . 

"Contact  your  Congresspersons  and  Sena- 
tors now,  explain  the  potential  effects  of 
the  circular  on  your  organisation,  and  urge 
them  to  in  turn  contact  the  president  and 
OMB,  asking  them  to  withdraw  the  circu- 
lar." 

Ironically,  in  lU  August  1981  issue, 
Coounon  Cause's  own  magazine  criticized 
government  funding  of  lobbyists— but  only 
thoM  working  with  the  Pentagon,  not 
sodal-activista  groups.  (Conservative  Di- 
gest's position,  and  that  of  the  oonservaUve 
movement  in  general,  is  to  end  all  funding 
for  lobbyists.) 

According  to  the  Washington  Post.  OMB 
received  letters  from  171  House  members 
protesting  the  proposed  regulations.  Liberal 
groups  made  up  the  bulk  of  protesters,  of 
course,  but  organisations  as  unlikely  as  the 
Girl  ScouU  of  America  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  also  lodged  complaints. 

Why,  Because  the  regulations  proposed  on 
January  24  were,  if  anything,  too  effective 
and  broad  in  their  sweep.  An  OMB  aide  ex- 
plains: "Even  a  phone  call  between  a  grant- 
ee and  a  government  agency  could  be 
ground  for  disallowing  a  major  funded  pro- 
gram. For  instance,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation consults  with  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  blood  in  emergencies. 

"Those  talks  affect  'government  poUcy," 
and  are  prohibited  under  the  January  34 
regulations.  This  clearly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  political  advocacy." 

The  January  24  proposed  regulations  were 
withdrawn  by  OMB.  and  are  presently  being 
rewritten  by  the  agency  to  correct  these 
problems. 

The  effectiveness  of  OMB's  proposed  reg- 
ulations, and  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  defunding  aU  poUtical  advocacy, 
has  been  called  into  question  by  some  New 
Right  conservatives.  They  see  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  January  24  regulations  as  another 
sign  of  administration  weakening  on  con- 
servative Issues. 
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While  the  President  Is  committed  to  stop- 
ping tax-funded  political  advocacy,  accord- 
ing to  conservatives  in  the  administration, 
the  united  suppot  of  all  conservatives  will 
be  necessary  for  suooeas.  Divishreneas  over 
minor  poinU  could  doom  the  President's  ef- 
forts. 

Down  in  the  trenches  of  federal  agencies 
and  departments— where  the  battle  to 
defund  political  advocacy  is  being  fought— 
OMB's  proposed  regulatioas  are  a  sign  of 
hope.  Tet  this  marks  only  the  beginning  of 
larger  war. 

Among  the  challenges  remaining: 

Congress  -Elected  officials  pass  spauUng 
programs  and  promptly  forget  alwut  them. 
By  abdlcaUng  responsibility  to  the  unelect- 
ed  bureaucracy.  Congress  allows  special  in- 
teresU  to  feed  off  taxpayers  through  gov- 
ernment grants. 

Solution:  Congress  must  vigorously  exer- 
cise its  oversight  prerogative  for  govern- 
ment programs. 

Bureaucracy— Ronald  Reagan  won  a  man- 
date for  change  In  1980.  Washington's  bu- 
reaucratic establishment  has  a  permanent 
self-granted  mandate— maintain  the  status 
quo,  and  protect  eMablished  programs  and 
agencies.  If  that  means  defying  the  elected 
admlnistraticm.  so  be  it 

Solution:  Reagan  appointees  must  seize 
control  of  the  agencies  and  departments. 
James  Watt  at  Interior  and  Tom  Pauken  at 
ACTION  are  excellent  examples  of  Reagan- 
ites  in  controL  No  dollar  should  flow  to  out- 
side organisations  without  expressed  ap- 
proval by  a  Reagan  appointee  enforcing  the 
law  against  funding  political  advocacy. 

Voters— The  people  are  still  largely  un- 
aware of  where  their  money  goes.  They  do 
not  hold  their  elected  officials  responsible 
for  political  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  grant 
programs.  To  many  people,  "Budget  cuts" 
are  merely  another  term  for  "human 
mteery." 

Solution:  The  truth  about  political  use  of 
tax  dollars  must  be  allowed  to  prevail 

DzroitDiiro  THB  Lzrr  tke  bbaoam  txahs 

November  1980  to  January  1981.  After 
Ronald  Reagan's  landslide  victory  over 
Jimmy  Carter,  liberal  bureaucrats  frantical- 
ly dispense  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
grants  to  left-wing  groups.  Major  grants  go 
to  Planned  Parenthood  and  many  labor 
unions. 

January  30,  1981.  Ronald  Reagan.  Ameri- 
ca's first  conservative  president  Is  Inaugu- 
rated. 

January  20  to  September  30.  1981.  During 
the  remainder  of  Fiscal  Year  1981.  Carter 
holdovers  and  establishment  Republicans 
allow  millions  of  dollars  in  grant  money  to 
continue  flowing  to  left-wing  groups.  Major 
grante  to  the  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cation Fund,  the  U.S.  Student  Association, 
and  many  environmentalist  groups. 

November  13.  1981.  The  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  votes  to  re-fund  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  (The  Democratic 
House  passed  funding  legislation  on  June 
18.)  Over  $375  million  continues  flowing 
into  activist  political  lobbying  groups. 

March  1983.  Conservative  Caucus  Director 
Howard  PhilUps  meeU  with  Reagan  admin- 
istration officials,  induding  presidential 
counselor  Edwin  Meese  m.  briefing  them 
on  the  extent  of  government  funding  of  po- 
litical groups. 

April  8.  1982.  ConservaUve  Digest  pub- 
lishes a  special  58-page  issue.  "How  Wash- 
ington Funds  the  Left."  A  Washington  news 
conference  azmounces  the  creation  of  the 
"Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  Defund  the 


Left"  (Iat«-,  the  group  is  renamed  tbe 
Fairaea  Ooaunittee.) 

Throughoet  April  and  May  XOOa.  report- 
era  and  cnlumniats  *»**■''"*  govenment 
funding  of  political  adroeaey.  with  near- 
unanimous  agreement  tbls  is  a  major  prob- 
lem costing  Americans  hundreds  of  mUllans 
of  dollan  each  year. 

April  24.  1983.  Budget  director  David 
Stodonan  sends  a  memo  from  the  White 
House  to  aU'  agencies  and  depaitmenU  rdt- 
erating  f edetal  law— no  appropriated  money 
can  be  used  to  lobby  the  government  and 
lobbying  groups  may  not  receive  funding. 
Stockman's  (nemo  is  a  prdude  to  new  gov- 
ernment-wide regulatictis  to  be  devdoped 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB). 

April  28.  1982.  The  libeial  Washington 
Post  publishes  an  editorial  ptaising  Conserv- 
aUve Digest  for  "raising  some  difficult  ques- 
tions that  thoughtful  people  of  right  left 
and  center  should  ponder"  about  funding 
political  advocacy. 

May  1982.  The  Department  of  Education 
(DoEd)  hires  the  Conservative  Caucus 
Foundation't  Susan  Phillips  as  a  top-levd 
consultant  Ker  research  oo  funding  the  left 
greatly  aided  CD's  investigation. 

May  1982  to  January  1988.  Over  a  9- 
month  peried.  OMB  general  counad  Mi- 
chael HfHowitz  meeU  Inf onnally  with  sever- 
al agency  abd  department  representatives. 
Tbey  discuss  bow  best  to  end  funding  p(diti- 
cal  advocacy*  using  OMB  regulations. 

January  M.  1983.  OMB  puMishes  revisions 
to  Circular  A-123  in  the  Federal  Register.  A 
45-day  "public  commoit"  period  begins, 
after  which  the  regulations  may  be  finalized 
and  put  into  effect 

February  18.  1983.  President  Reagan 
promises  the  Conservative  Politleal  Action 
Conference  that  OMB  win  press  ahead  and 
prohibit  tax-tfunded  political  advocacy. 

March  198(1.  OMB  withdraws  the  January 
34  proposals  for  rewriting,  promising  to 
submit  modified  regulations  in  the  near 
future. 

March  23.  1983.  Howard  Phillips  and  the 
Conservative  Causus  propose  new  regula- 
tions, an  Executive  Order  and  modd  legisla- 
ticm  to  end  funding  for  pcditical  advocacy.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  168: 
"NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK" 


HON.  HARRY  M.  ROD 


or 

in  THK  9onsB  or  rkpbbsshtativbs 
Wedne$day.  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
168,  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  May  29, 
1983.  as  "National  Tourism  We^."  As 
a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  ConsFessional  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Cau(ni8  and  the  Represoitative  in 
the  House  for  southern  Nevada.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  an  original  <»- 
sponsor  of  this  worthwhile  prtvosal. 

Toiurism  is  Nevada's  largest  employ- 
er, providing  Jobs  to  more  than  121,000 
people  in  the  hotel,  gaming,  and  recre- 
ation industries.  About  one  of  every 
five  worldilg  Nevadans  has  a  Job  in  the 
service  inikistry.  Tourists  vend  more 
than  83  billion  in  Nevada  each  year. 
Aside  from  the  favorable  and  essential 
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role  tourism  plays  in  my  State,  it  is 
the  third-ranking  industry  in  the 
coundy.  In  fact,  tourism  Is  the  leading 
industry  in  18  States  and  ranks  second 
in  another  15. 

Tourism  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Americans  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  recre- 
ational and  leisure  activities.  During 
1982.  more  than  21  million  interna- 
tional travelers  visited  the  United 
States,  spmding  more  than  (12  billion. 
De^lte  an  increase  in  unemployment 
generally,  tourism  employment 
growth  stood  at  16  percent  of  all  new 
Jobs  in  1961. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  May  29  as  "National 
Tourism  Week."  we  will  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  vital  and 
growing  industry. 

Thank  you  for  your  support.* 


JEWISH  CENTERS  ASSOCIATION 
CELEBRATES  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAUPORiriA 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVKS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1, 1983.  the  Jewish  Centers  Asso- 
daUon  celebrated  its  40th  anniversary. 
Jewish  Centers  Association  is  a  non- 
profit community  organization  that 
provides  educational.  s(x:ial,  recre- 
ational, and  cultural  services  to  people 
of  all  ages  in  the  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity. In  all.  more  than  1  million  people 
have  benefited  from  the  many  pro- 
grams JCA  sponsors. 

Jewish  Centers  A88(x:iation  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  community  and  has 
geued  its  programs  to  several  distinct 
groups  in  the  (immunity  most  in  need 
of  support  and  services.  For  example, 
JCA  was  one  of  the  first  agencies  to 
establish  a  senior  citizen  activities  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  social,  in- 
formational, and  health  awareness 
needs  of  seniors. 

In  the  area  of  child  services,  Jewish 
Colters  Ass(x^tion  is  known  for  out- 
stancUng  work  and  its  programs  serve 
as  models  for  the  entire  community. 
JCA  operates  six  nursery  schools,  and 
in  its  licensed  child  care  services  pro- 
gram, children  are  picked  up  from 
school  and  brought  to  a  JCA  center 
for  extended  day  care  until  parents 
return  from  work.  Jewish  Centers  As- 
sociation has  an  extensive  summer 
program  operating  11  summer  day 
camps  and  a  variety  of  resident  camp- 
ing programs— all  meeting  the  highest 
standards  of  care. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  single  par- 
enting. Jewish  Centers  Ass<x;iation  has 
recenUy  begim  to  serve  the  needs  of 
single  adults  and  single-parent  fami- 
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lies,  providing  a  netwoik  of  services  in- 
cluding child  care,  counseling,  and  the 
means  by  which  singles  can  connect 
with  each  other. 

Jewish  Centers  Association  staff 
have  performed  with  a  sense  of  com- 
mitment that  has  been  a  tribute  to  the 
organization  and  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munlty  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Jewish  Centers  Associa- 
tion for  four  decades  of  service  to  the 
Los  Angeles  community.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C. 
"BOBBT"  MITCHELL 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FOUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTHICT  OF  COLOMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  and  congratulate  Robert 
C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU.  Just  prior  to  the 
Washington  Redsldns'  victory  in 
Super  Bowl  XVn.  Bobby  Mitchell  was 
elected  to  the  National  Football 
Lmgue  Hall  of  Fame.  RecenUy.  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council  cele- 
brated and  recognized  Bobby  Mitch- 
ell's achievements.  What  follows  is  the 
text  of  the  City  Council's  resolution. 

Robert  C.  "Bobbt"  Mitchkll  Rbcogiiitioii 
Resolotiom  op  1983 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  Mitchell 
began  his  National  FootbaU  League  career 
with  the  Cleveland  Browns  in  1958: 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  Mitchell  at 
left  halfback  paired  with  Jim  Brown  at 
right  halfback  for  4  seasons; 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  Mitchell 
Joined  the  Washington  Redskins  in  1962  as 
ft  receiver* 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  IiCltcheU  was 
the  1st  Black  to  star  with  the  Washington 
Rcdskinsi 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU  to- 
talled 2,735  yards  rushing  and  caught  521 
passes  for  7,953  yards  in  his  11  years  with 
the  Washington  Redskins  and  Cleveland 
Browns; 

Whereas,  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU 
holds  Redsldns'  records  for  the  most  passes 
caught  in  a  season  (1,436);  and  the  most 
yards  gained  in  a  regular  season  game  (218); 

Whereas,  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU  was 
a  4-time  Pro  Bowl  selectee; 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU 
holds  the  2nd  highest  aU-time  record  of 
14,078  yards  gained  in  a  career. 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU  re- 
tired in  1968; 

Whereas,  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU 
continues  in  the  Burgundy  and  Gold  as  an 
assistant  general  manager,  and 

Whereas.  Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU  was 
elected  to  tyhe  National  FootbaU  League 
HaU  of  Fame  on  the  eve  of  the  Washington 
Redskins'  victory  at  Super  Bowl  XVn. 

Resolved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
ColunUna,  that  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Robert  C.  "Bobby"  MitcheU  Recog- 
nition Resolution  of  1983". 

Sk.  2.  The  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia further  recognizes  the  outstanding 
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oontrilMitknB  Roteit  C.  "BoMur"  MttcheU 
hu  made  to  Prof  eaional  FootteU^ 


KINO  HUtMEUTS  VIEW  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.NiCKJOBKAHALLn 


n  THB  Houss  or 


rATIVB 


UM 


Wedneaday.  May  It.  IMS 
m  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  brtaic  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUeacues  a  speech  by  His  Majesty 
Ktnc  Huaein  of  Jordan,  presented  by 
his  brother.  His  Royal  Highness 
Crown  Prince  Hassan,  to  the  National 
AHOdation  of  Arab  Americans  11th 
Annual  Cmvention  recently  here  in 
Washlncton.  The  question  of  Jordan's 
partidpatlon  in  peace  negotiations  in 
the  Middle  East  has  been  a  controver- 
sial one  lately  and  I  feel  that  the  re- 
marks of  King  Hussein  wiU  help  clari- 
fy the  Jordanian  position. 

The  message  by  His  Majesty  King 
Hussein  f oUows: 

yf.^»n»  BT  His  liAJKTY  KuiG  Husszni  or 
ra*  H««"— "'»  KnraDOM  or  Joumm.  Coh- 
TVrSS  BT   Hll  ROTAL  HiGHmss.   Ckoww 
PUKB  Hfttt**  to  thx  AmroAL  Coitvkr- 
Tioa  or  THB   National  Association   or 
AiAB  Ambucans.  Mat  14. 1M3 
Ladiet  and  Oentlemen.  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate at  tbis  ann"«'  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Aaociation  of  Arab  Americans  to 
speak  of  what  is  an  odious  phenomenon 
that  affects  you.  Arab  Americans,  as  much 
as  It  concerns  us  in  the  Arab  World  at 
home.  It  is  that  of  the  stereotype;  a  bland 
dictionary  definition  which  is  a  "standard- 
ised conception  or  image  invested  with  spe- 
cial meaninc".  More  often  than  not.  It  has 
other  connotatloiM.  such  as  characteristics 
attributed  to  a  group  of  people,  portraying 
them  as  repugnant  or  unworthy. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  you  should  talie 
pride  in  your  cultural  background.  You 
must  be  as  ctmscious  of  your  ancestors  in 
their  countries  of  origin  in  the  Arab  World 
as  you  are  of  being  American  nationals. 
Your  forebears  carried  the  torch  of  a  glori- 
ous civilisation  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
world  in  the  same  manner  as  Americans 
raised  the  t<»<ch  of  liberty  and  led  the  world 
in  the  field  of  technology  and  know-how. 

The  Arab  Nation  today  may  be  weak,  di- 
vided and  quarrelsome,  yet  a  cursory  look 
through  the  pages  of  history  will  indicate 
the  craitributlon  Arabs  have  made  to  human 
dviUntlon  in  sciences  and  the  arts.  We.  In 
Jordan,  have  watcued  the  birth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Association  of  Arab 
Americans  with  expectation.  We  Indeed  feel 
privileged  to  have  supported  this  movement 
from  its  early  beginning*. 

The  odiiun  of  cultural  victimization 
cannot  be  easily  resolved,  yet  it  is  less  com- 
plex than  that  of  the  political  stereotype. 
Arabs  have,  in  general,  been  labelled  as  'war 
mongers'  tat  too  long.  Ironically.  Jordan, 
and  I  personally,  have  recently  been  singled 
out  as  'obatacles  to  peace'.  What  is  not  ap- 
I»«ciatcd.  particularly  where  it  matters— in 
the  corrldon  of  power— is  that  for  the  last 
sixteen  years,  a  fundamental  reversal  of 
roles  has  transformed  the  nature  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

It  is  a  fair  assertion  that  the  road  from 
Khartoum,  the  venue  of  the  Arab  Summit 
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Confeienoe  in  1M7,  to  Khakte.  one  of  the 
sites  of  the  recent  negoUatioiis  in  Lebanon, 
haa  been  littered  with  opportunlttaa.  mlsKd 
largely  due  to  Israeli  intransitenoe.  Over 
the  central  issue  of  the  Patastine  question, 
it  is  the  laraeU  Premier.  Mr.  Begin,  and  not 
Ptaaldent  Nasser's  luccessors  in  BsTPt.  who 
stamto  firm  on  the  three  No's:  No  reoogni- 
tion:  No  netoUatioos  and  No  peace.  It  is  the 
laraeU  Premier,  and  not  I.  who  vehemently 
opposed  and  rejected  the  Reagan  peace  inl- 
tiaUve  of  September  19«2.  and  even  accused 
his  fellow  countrymen  of  treason  were  they 
to  consider  it  as  the  basts  for  Middle  East 
peace. 

It  is  after  sixteen  years  and  two  more 
wars,  in  1973  and  19Sa.  that  the  cornerstone 
for  the  peace  we  all  seek  remains  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  342.  I  contributed  directly 
to  the  formulation  of  that  resolution,  which 
was  connrmed  In  the  disengagement  agree- 
menu  of  1974  between  Egypt.  Syria  and 
Israel  remectlvely. 

United  Nations  Resolution  338,  which 
called  for  the  disengagement  in  1973,  was 
baaed  on  342.  the  spirit  of  which  should 
have  been  reaffirmed  in  words  and  deeds  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords  and  President  Rea- 
gan's initiaUve.  Israel  has  fUunted  every 
provision  of  Resolution  243. 

Under  the  provisions  of  242  and  338,  Israel 
was  offered  recognition  and  security  within 
its  own  borders.  The  Arabs,  in  return, 
sought  the  restoration  of  occupied  territo- 
ries, including  Arab  Jerusalem.  Israel  re- 
fused to  comply.  The  peace  treaty  with 
Egypt  in  1979  did  lead  to  the  evacuation  of 
Israeli  troops  from  Sinai,  but  its  formula- 
tion and  implemenUtion  over  the  last  four 
years  has  been  a  step  back  from  the  provi- 
sions of  United  Nations  resolutions  which 
called  for  a  comprehensive  settlement. 

We  had  no  quarrel  with  the  statement 
made  by  President  Sadat  in  the  Knesset  in 
1977.  but  the  Egypt-first  approach  adopted 
at  Camp  David  has  seriously  damaged  the 
expectations  of  comprehensive  peace.  The 
strategic  balance  was  shifted  in  favour  of 
Israel  as  a  direct  result  of  the  neutralization 
of  Egypt  A  triumphant  Israel,  consolidating 
its  role  of  policeman  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
sapped  Arab  political  will  to  act  construc- 
tively; to  the  detriment  of  American-Arab 
friendship  and  interests.  Israel  leaders 
claimed,  sixteen  years  ago,  that  they  did  not 
covet  one  foot  of  Arab  territory.  Today  they 
dominate  the  West  Bank,  employing  vesti- 
tlve  biblical  arguments  to  claim  it  as  an  ex- 
clusive and  integral  part  of  historic  Israel. 
They  may.  no  doubt,  evolve  similar  claims 
to  Gaza  and  the  Qolan  Heights,  and  if  with- 
drawal is  thwarted  again.  Southern  Lebanon 
may  become  the  North  Bank'  of  the 
Jordan.  Israel's  apologists  cannot  continue 
to  reiterate  Israel's  desire  to  live  in  peace 
with  its  Arab  neighbours;  they  disregard  the 
fact  that  by  military  annexation.  Israel  re- 
fuses to  co-exist  on  anything  short  of  its 
own  terms. 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  while  the 
Arabs  were  engaged  In  energetic  efforts  to 
evolve  a  peace  formula,  which  crystallized 
in  the  Pes  Peace  Plan,  Israel  chose  to  seek 
peace  in  Galilee  by  going  to  war  in  Lebanon. 
The  objective,  inter  alia,  was  to  shatter  the 
emerging  Arab  peace  consensus.  The  Israeli 
public  has  been  stricken  by  doubts  on  the 
validity,  as  well  as  the  morality,  of  this  pro- 
tracted campaign. 

We,  in  Jordan,  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Reagan  initiative  and  the  Fez  Peace 
Plan,  offers  the  broad  delineations  within 
which  a  Just  and  lasting  settlement  must  be 
found.  I,  for  my  part,  welcomed  the  Reagan 
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proposals  from  the  VMy  outset  and  wanted 
to  see  them  evolve  and  develop.  They  were 
not  perfect,  but  marked  a  refreshing  change 
and  injected  a  new  impetus  into  the  peace 
process. 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  the  Presi- 
dent's perception  of  the  Palestine  quesUon 
as  'the  root  cause'  of  the  conflict.  We  noted 
with  keen  int«rcst  his  interpretation  of  the 
Camp  David  provisionB  on  the  status  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Oaaa  Strip,  to  be  essentially 
part  of  the  Arab  patrimony.  The  omisBim 
of  a  link  between  Israel's  security  needs  and 
the  reoognitUm  of  Arab  leglUinate  righU  in 
Palestine  was  unfortunate.  Although  the 
President  called  for  a  frecae  on  the  con- 
struction of  settlements  and  demographic 
movement  in  the  areas  under  Israeli  occupa- 
tion, the  Palestinian  people  are  concerned 
that  he  did  not  reaffirm  the  UlegaUty  of  ac- 
quisitionof  territory  by  force. 

WhOe  keeping  ur  Jordanian-Palestinian 
family  aware  of  the  time  constraint  caused 
by  rapid  changes  1  the  occupied  territories,  I 
have  tried  to  attract  international  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  people.  An 
essential  dialogue  with  the  PLO  was  em- 
barked on.  in  accordance  with  their  role  as 
the  sole  :legitlmate  represenUtive  of  the 
Palestinian  people— determined  by  the 
Rabat  Summit  of  1974. 

Our  goal  is  plainly  and  simply  the  restora- 
tion of  Arab  righU  in  Arab  lands  ocupied  in 
June  1967.  Our  Palestinian  interiocuters  are 
also  concerned  about  the  future  status  of 
the  occupied  terriories.  to  have  been  prede- 
termined by  the  Reagan  plan  as  self-govern- 
ment linked  to  Jordan.  I  led  the  seven- 
nation  committer,  set  up  in  the  wake  of  the 
Fez  Summit,  to  four  of  the  capitals  of  the 
five  permanent  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  and  personally  vis- 
ited Washington,  to  Inform  them  of  the 
Arab  consensus  on  a  peaceful  settlement.  I 
have  earnestly  striven,  with  Arab  support, 
to  establish  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  acco- 
modation, having  been  assured  y  the  Israelis 
that  decisive  measures  are  undertaken  to 
make  the  Presiden's  approach  serious  and 
effective. 

While  the  administration  in  Washington 
anticipated  our  positive  response,  the  Arab 
World  felt  outraged  by  increasing  Israeli  in- 
transigence and  provocation.  The  Soviets, 
feeling  excluded  from  the  peace  process, 
made  their  opposition  known.  Moderate 
Arab  opinion  felt  intimidated  and  was  fur- 
ther dismayed  by  the  outcome  of  the  Pales- 
tine National  Council  meeting  at  Algiers. 

In  the  meantime,  it  appeared  as  though 
aggression  haa  been  rewarded  and  moderna- 
tion  punished,  when  a  House  of  representa- 
tives Foreign  Affairs  Sub-Committee  voted 
to  make  future  arms  sales  to  Jordan  contin- 
gent on  our  willlngneas  to  Join  the  Camp 
David  peace  negotiations  and  to  grant  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  IsraeL  WhOe  American 
assistance  to  Jordan,  for  fiscal  year  1983,  is 
about  (100  million,  the  same  Sub-Commit- 
tee added  $368  mlUlon  to  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  (2.55  billion  in  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Israel  for  the  same  year. 
These  measures  have  undermined  the 
peace-making  process  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Gradually,  the  Jordan-PLO  dialogue  has 
lost  its  momentum.  My  faith  In  the  Presi- 
dent's resolve  and  his  unquestionable  good 
intentions  remains  strong.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration concurs  that  the  United  sUtes 
should  not  initiate  a  policy  which  it  cannot 
implement.  The  risks  are  too  high  and  the 
repercussions  are  extremely  dangerous:  for 
what  is  at  stake  is  American  credibility,  not 
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Just  in  the  MkkOe  East,  but  througbout  the 
worid.  The  recent  risit  by  Seeretary  of  State 
ShulU  to  the  area  is  a  dear  indtcsfinn  that 
the  President  intends  to  psBse»eie  in  vlte 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  so  ffer. 
Though  our  Joint  efforts  have  been  thwart- 
ed tor  the  tlaae  being,  it  should  go  without 
saying  that  «ur  commitment  to  peace  with 
dignity  Is  psiamount. 

Israel's  qu^  for  power  and  dominsnoe  in 
our  region  sfems  boundtaBB.  A  hardline  Is- 
raeli security  concept  and  atrategy  tor  the 
eighties  is  based  not  simply  on  the  destrue- 
tioo  of  the  corporate  nature  of  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine,  but  slso  on  the  frag- 
A  mentation  o<  the  Arab  NaUon  into  taieftec- 
tual  warring  tribes  of  ethnic  and  religious- 
sectarian  groupings.  As  a  descendant  of  the 
leader  of  the<taeat  Arab  Refolt,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  endeavour  to  pteseine  Arab  unity, 
as  you  must  do  in  your  own  ranks. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Tou  are  familiar 
witb  the  slogan.  "Jordan  is  Palestine". 
Todsy.  the  Patestinisns  want  their  own 
homeland,  aonist  extremists  are  offering 
them  Jordaa  as  an  alternative.  Is  it  not 
strange  tbat  the  Palestinians  are  not 
making  that  demand,  but  the  Zionists  are? 
Of  course,  that  is  because  the  Palestinians 
have  a  coun^  of  their  own.  wbidi  cannot 
be  fonfusfd  with  Jordan. 

The  advertfsements  which  have  recently 
appMied  in  sane  of  the  leading  American 
papers  may  be  dlsmisBrd  as  a  mere  contriv- 
ance and  a  gimmiA  but  for  their  sinister 
implication.  The  daim  has  no  substance  in 
histwy  or  Uw.  Indeed,  it  contradlcU  earlier 
assertions  tlmt  there  were  no  FalCBtinians; 
the  people  were  'southern  Syrian',  we  were 
told.  Today,  we  are  told  these  are  PatesUn- 
ians.  and  their  rights  to  seU-determination 
should  be  exercised  in  Jordan.  It  is  a  percu- 
liar  kind  of  logic  that  led  Zionist  spokesmen 
to  such  conclusions.  Germsny  has  been  able 
to  settle  30  million  refugees,  but  Germany 
remains  GerSuny.  I  am  not  going  to  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  millions  the  United  States 
has  abscHTbed  over  the  years,  but  I  believe 
the  United  States  is  stiU  the  United  States- 
unless  you  know  otherwise. 

It  is  rather  a  serious  matter.  In  history, 
Jordan  has  always  been  distinct  from  Pales- 
tine. We  border  Uie  Jordan  Rift  Valley,  the 
longest  of  its  kind  in  the  wwld.  and  geology, 
if  nothing  else,  dictetes  that  it  is  the  West- 
em  and  not  the  Eastern  Bank  that  is  Pales- 
tine. 

In  law,  Jordan  was  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  almost  as 
soon  as  hostilities  were  terminated  at  the 
end  of  the  Cheat  War.  At  tbe  peace  confer- 
ence. Zionist  lobbying  for  the  inclusion  of 
parts  of  Jordan  and  Southern  Lebaixm.  on 
econmnic  grounds,  within  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  was  rejected.  It  was  at  the  same 
conference  in  1919  that  my  great-uncle 
Faisal  I  called  for  self -determinaticm  in  Pal- 
estine. 

Our  association  witb  Palestine  is  deep  and 
long.  The  Palestinians  are  as  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  destinies  have  been  inter- 
twined, as  we  are.  In  1950.  tbe  unity  of  the 
two  Banks  of  the  Jordan  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination by  the  PalesUnlanB.  and  the  in- 
tevratin  of  tWo  distinct  entltiea,  to  make  up 
the  State.  Tbe  Jordanian  Parliament,  repre- 
senting both  Banks,  made  it  dear  that 
union  did  not  mean  the  relinquishment  of 
exlsUng  Arab  rii^ts  and  clalma  in  Palestine. 
In  the  wake  of  tbe  1967  occupation  of  Arab 
territories,  the  right  of  self-determination 
has  been  denied  tothe  PalCBtinians  by 
Israel,  It  is  noteworthy  that  Israeli  leaders 
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have  proposed  the  alternative  homeland 
alagan  in  reaction  to  international  recogni- 
tion of  Palestinian  rights,  although  Israel 
did  not  dissent  from  the  declaraUon  on  gm- 
eral  prindples  of  international  law  adopted 
by  the  General  AsBembly  in  1970.  without 
vote.  We  are  deeply  oommited  to  a  peace 
process  that  would  recognize  legitimate  Pal- 
fllnlBn  rights  to  their  own  homelsnd. 

Time  is  running  extremely  short.  Ilie  sit- 
uation is  growing  ever  more  desperate.  The 
pbysleal  and  demographic  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Israel  authorities  in  the  occu- 
ples  areas  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
Falestinian  people  there.  The  mood  of  des- 
peration must  be  redressed.  The  world  has 
to  leeognise  that  the  principal  constituency 
that  needs  immediate  protection  is  those 
PBlestinians  under  Israeli  occupation.  We 
Mek  your  assistance.  Americans  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions,  to  make  an  unequivocal 
ooumitment  to  a  broader  peace  process. 
Our  vital  interests  will  have  to  be  defended 
wherc^  extremists  are  unable  to  dictate 
Uie  future  course  of  events.  Our  region  is 
tbreatmed  by  strident  populist  radicalism 
of  vailoua  dhades  of  political  opinion. 

We  shall  continue  our  effort  in  the  search 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  settiement  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  must  be  a  comprehensive 
peace,  so  that  the  energies  of  all  the  parties 
oonoerned.  particularly  the  Palestinians, 
could  be  directed  towards  creative  endea- 
vours. A  resolution  of  the  Lebanese  ques- 
tion, important  as  It  is,  should  not  be  the 
end,  but  tbe  means,  to  an  overall  settlement 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

We  believe  the  time  is  opportune  and  the 
i>}WiK.nm*»  predpitous  for  such  a  settlement. 
However,  Israelis  must  abandon  their  siege 
moitality  and  accept  to  live  in  the  region  as 
partners,  and  not  ov^lords  or  masters. 

We  call  upon  you  to  reach  out  to  all 
decent  Americans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
peace  lobby.  We  need  a  constituency— a  bi- 
partisan body— as  advocated  by  former 
Presidents  Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  for  which  President  Reagan  has  indicat- 
ed the  way  to  promote  and  support  peace 
moves,  rather  than  fan  the  flames  of  con- 
stant war.  A  peace  constituency  cannot 
evolve  without  a  factual  representation  of 
the  dangers  that  beset  our  Near  East  region. 
In  this  pursuit,  I  urge  all  concerned  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Senate  to  visit 
Jordan,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts,  and  to  interact  in  sharing  the  joint  re- 
qxmsibility  we  bear  in  making  a  lasting 
Middle  Eastern  peace  a  reality.  Time  is  of 
the  essence,  and  I  trust.  Ladies  and  Gentte- 
men.  that  this  invlUtion  can  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  with  the  sense  of  lu-gency 
with  which  it  has  been  extended. 

Jordan  is  forworld  peace,  without  which 
none  of  us  can  hope  for  prosperity  or  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  our  peoples. 
Our  vision  of  the  resourceful  people  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  cradle  of  civUization,  con- 
tributing fully  to  human  betterment,  has 
yet  to  be  dimmed. 

We  belong  to  the  pragmatic  school  of  our 
forebars,  which  in  no  way  dilutes  our  ideal- 
ism or  dedication  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
believe.  Of  the  present  and  the  future,  our 
basic  aim  is  summarized  in  the  words  of 
Franklin  roosevelt  to  the  representatives  of 
the  first  United  Nations  Conference  (on 
Food  and  Agriculture,  in  1943): 

"...  It  is  to  build  for  ourselves,  for  all 
mea,  a  world  in  which  each  individual 
human  being  shall  have  the  opporttmity  to 
live  out  his  life  in  peace;  to  work  productive- 
ly, earning  at  least  enough  for  his  actual 
needs  and  those  of  his  family;  to  associate 
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with  the  friends  of  his  chiice;  to  think  and 
worship  freely;  and  to  die  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  children  and  their  chil- 
drm.  shall  have  the  same  opportunity." 

We  count  on  you.  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Arab  Americans,  to  act  as  a  link:  a 
cultural  bridge,  between  tbe  Arab  World 
and  the  United  States,  to  promote  and  ar- 
ticulate tbe  vital  intersests  of  your  country, 
the  United  States,  in  our  part  of  the  globe. 
Tou  shoidd  acquaint  and  familiarize  the 
great  American  public,  which  is  world- 
known  for  its  love  and  appreciation  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty,  wity  our  tangible  hopes  and 
aspirations,  so  as  to  obtain  a  settlement 
which  preserves  the  dignity  of  man. 

Thank  you.* 


BERTRAM  BERNS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  order  to  join  those  paying 
tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  citizen. 
BCr.  Bertram  Bems.  A  lifelong  resident 
of  San  Jose,  Bert  has  served  his  com- 
munity for  20  years  as  the  cantor  of 
Temple  Bmanu-El. 

In  a  few  days,  Bert  is  going  to  retire, 
and  to  recognize  Bert  on  that  occasion. 
Temple  Etoanu-El  will  present  Bert 
with  the  temple's  greatest  honor,  the 
prestigious  T^edek  award. 

I  should  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Bert's  career  has  been  extraordinary. 
PV>r  two  decades,  Bert  labored  not  for 
money— but  from  love. 

Bert  Bems  is  by  profession  an  attor- 
ney, and  a  prominent  one  at  that,  for 
he  is  a  past  treasurer  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Bar  Association.  Yet. 
even  as  he  carried  the  burden  of  a  fuU 
law  practice.  Bert  alwas^  found  time 
for  the  temple  and  its  congregation.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  cantor.  Bert  also 
contributed  time  as  a  memlier  of  the 
temple's  board  of  directors,  as  chair- 
man of  the  temple's  social  action  com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Conununity  Relations  Council. 

Somehow.  Bert  also  managed  to 
carve  out  the  time  to  teach  at  local 
educational  institutions,  and  most  im- 
pressively. Bert  accomplished  all  of 
this  while  worldng  with  his  wife  to 
maintain  a  home  and  raise  four  chil- 
dren. 

Indeed,  with  the  foresight  that  too 
many  lack.  Bert  is  insuring  that  he 
will  be  able  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  family.  Bert  is  only  49,  but  his  chil- 
dren are  nearing  maturity.  Recogniz- 
ing the  central  position  of  the  family 
in  Jewish  life.  Bert  will  now  be  spend- 
ing Friday  evenings  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  seated  area  of  the  con- 
gregation, instead  of  at  the  bima  with 
the  rabbL  Bert's  family  is  sure  to  ap- 
preciate the  change. 

In  recognition  of  Bert's  many  years 
of  service  to  the  temple,  the  larger 
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Jewtah  oommunlty  and  the  8ui  Joae 
ana  am  a  wbole.  Tonple  Cmanu-El 
wm.  as  I  have  mentioned,  avard  Bert 
Benw  with  thii  year^  Ttedek  award, 
an  award  preeented  annually  to  an  in- 
dMdual  who  has  rotdered  ezoeptional 
aerrtoe  to  hli  or  her  fellow  ettinns. 

Certainly.  Bert  deamres  this  hlch 
honor  for  his  many  years  of  wlfleas 
servlee.  ^   ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  the 
entire  House  to  Join  me  and  the  con- 
gicgation  of  Temple  Emanu-El  in 
paytaw  tribute  to  Bert  Bems.  Though 
Bert  win  certainly  continue  to  serve  ss 
an  active  ettlKn  in  San  Jose,  his  fellow 
tr<-grft*****  wHl  miss  Bert's  leadership 
on  Friday  evenings.  As  the  retiring 
cantor.  Bert  leaves  behind  a  record  of 
•ehiev«Bent  which  will  set  the  stand- 
ard for  years  to  come.* 


AUODST   IMS:   NATIONAL   CHILD 
SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

MONTH 

HON.  MAKIO  BIACa 


m  tarn  bouse  or  bbpbbshtativbs 
Wednesday.  May  18. 19S3 
•  Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
introduced,  with  my  colleague.  Mr. 
CuuuBCB  LoKC  of  Maryland,  legisla- 
tion designating  the  month  of  August 
1983  as  Nati<Maal  Child  Support  En- 
f  (MToement  Month.  I  believe  that  such 
a  proclamation  wiU  serve  to  stimulate 
much  needed  public  attention  on  the 
issue  of  child  support  as  every  child's 
right  and  every  parent's  reqwnsibillty. 
Given  the  fact  that  40  percent  of 
American  marriages  contracted  in  the 
isacs  are  expected  to  end  in  divorce 
and  that  each  year  over  1  million 
/^infi-ipaii  marriages  ends  in  divorce— it 
is  critical  to  the  health  and  well  being 
of  American  children  that  child  sup- 
port be  established  and  enforced.  By 
the  I990's  only  56  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  will  spend 
their  entire  childhood  living  with  both 
biological  parents.  These  children 
have  a  right  to  financial  support  from 
both  parmts  and  correspondingly  par- 
ents have  a  re^onsibUity  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  the  message  of  National 
Chfld  Support  Enforcement  Month. 

The  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement (OCSE)  was  established  7 
years  ago  with  the  beUef  that  all  chil- 
dren have  the  right  to  receive  support 
from  their  fathers.  Since  the  pro- 
gram's inception  in  1976  total  child 
suMiort  collections  has  exceeded  $8.7 
billion.  Over  $3.7  billion  has  been  col- 
lected in  AFDC  recoveries  and  over 
2.300.000  enforceable  orders  were  es- 
tablished. 

Yet  the  progress  to  date  represents 
Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  solving 
the  problem  of  nonpayment  of  child 
suppmt  that  affects  8.4  million  women 
in  this  country  with  over  13  million  de- 
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pendent  children.  For  example,  an  es- 
timated 40  percent  of  the  more  than  8 
maUan  households  in  the  United 
States  with  absent  parents  do  not  even 
have  the  court  orders  for  child  sup- 
port needed  to  coUect  payments.  This 
poinU  to  the  need  for  increased  public 
awareness  of  the  services  to  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement. 

The  purpose  of  National  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Month  is  to  stimu- 
late the  public's  attention  to  the  issue 
and  engender  an  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  and  services 
provided  by  the  child  sm»port  enforce- 
ment program.  Clearly.  faUure  to  col- 
lect child  support  payments  forces  cus- 
todial parents  to  apply  for  the  aid  to 
dependent  children— AFDC— program: 
87  percent  of  the  childroi  receiving 
bmefiU  under  the  AFDC  program  are 
eligible  precisely  because  an  absent 
parent  is  not  providing  adequate  sup- 
port. We  all  pay.  through  our  taxes, 
when  families  must  rely  on  welfare  in- 
stead of  the  delinquent  payer.  The 
party  who  suffers  the  most  in  delin- 
quent cases  is  the  child,  this  is  indeed 
a  form  of  child  abuse.  Public  aware- 
ness of  these  facts  will  exert  social 
pressure  on  delinquent  payers. 

The  nonpayment  of  court-ordered 
child  support  undermines  people's 
confidence  in  the  law  and  contributes 
to  social  irresponsibility.  It  is  critical 
that  both  legal  and  ethical  codes  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  that  address 
a  basic  need  of  every  child  and  that  is. 
to  be  financially  supported  by  both 
their  parents.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  proclamation  that  during  Nation- 
al Child  Support  Enforcement  Month 
of  August  1983— the  invocation  of  the 
slogan  "chUd  support:  a  right— a  re- 
sponsibility." will  raise  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  the 
tragedy  of  nonpayment  of  child  sup- 
port 

This  resolution  is  the  House  com- 
panion to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Chasus  Obasslct  of  Iowa.  It  is  spon- 
sored by:  National  Reciprocal  and 
Family  Support  Enforcement  Assn.. 
National  Council  of  SUte  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Administrators,  Na- 
tional ChUd  Support  Advisory  Council. 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
Focus  "For  Our  Children  and  Us"  Inc.. 
New  York.  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nile and  Family  Court  Judges.  Nation- 
al Institute  for  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment. Califomia  Family  Support 
CouncU.  Colorado  Family  Support 
Council,  Florida  Family  Support 
Council.  Maryland  Joint  Child  Sup- 
port CouncU.  Minnesota  Family  Sup- 
port and  Recovery  Council.  New 
Jersey  Family  Division  Association, 
and  Pennsylvania  Domestic  Relations 
Association. 

I  enclose  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  complete  text  of  the  reso- 
lution: 
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Whereas  slcniflesnt  pracress  bss  been 
made  toward  Improvlnf  laws  and  recula- 
tkxiB  dealinc  with  chUd  support  enforce- 
ment by  the  States; 

Wbereas  the  provlslon>  of  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  have  provided 
a  needed  response  In  alleviatinc  problems 
that  exist  within  and  among  States  as  to 
legal  rlghU  and  financial  needs  of  their  dti- 


Whereaa  the  child  support  prosiam's  ulU- 
mate  loal  Is  to  reduce  financial  deprivation 
amonc  America's  children  by  ensurinc  that 
the  responsibility  of  support  resU  with  the 
remonsible  parent,  thereby  diminlshlns  the 
need  for  welfare  dependmcy  by  women  and 
children; 

Whereas  the  dedicated  service  of  family 
support  enforcement  personnel,  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  le«U  community  tu«  contribut- 
ed to  Increased  child  support  oollecUons.  pa- 
ternity establistunents  and  the  location  of 
absent  parents; 

Whereas  the  growth  and  success  of  clilld 
support  programs  have  resulted  from  and 
continue  to  rely  on  Increased  cooperation  of 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re$olved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Repre$entaHvet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  asaemMed,  That  the 
month  of  August  1983  Is  designated  "Na- 
tional Child  Support  Enforcement  Month" 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamatimi  calling  upon  all  government  agen- 
cies and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
observe  the  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, cereinonles  and  actirities.a 


TENNESSEE'S  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 


or 
ni  TBI  HOtrSI  OP  BSPRBSKRTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
Jerry  Cooper  of  McMinnville.  Tenn.. 
who  has  recenUy  been  recognized  as 
Tennessee's  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year.  Jerry  and  his  sponsor,  Mr. 
Herb  Miller,  also  of  McBUnnvllle.  were 
in  Washington  last  week  to  accept  the 
award  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  1973  Jerry  Cooper  founded 
Cooper  ICanufacturing.  Inc..  a  success- 
ful small  business  venture  that  manu- 
factures furniture  parts  and  buys  and 
sells  limiber  and  wood  products.  The 
success  of  this  company  is  a  real  testa- 
ment to  the  hard  work  of  Jerry 
Cooper,  his  partners,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cope. 
Mr.  Clint  Moore,  and  his  employees. 
In  Just  10  years  the  firm's  sales  have 
grown  in  excess  of  $1.4  million,  and 
employment  has  increased  to  44  work- 
ers. Despite  periodic  setbacks,  includ- 
ing a  fire  that  destroyed  the  compa- 
ny's kiln,  the  firm  has  grown  steadily. 
Even  during  the  recession  of  the  past 
2  years,  the  company  has  continued  to 
show  a  profit.  Cooper  Manufacturing. 
Inc..  is  a  clear  example  of  how  hard 
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woik  and  determination  can  make  a 
small  bustn^ss  succeed. 

Jerry  Colter  has  also  played  an 
active  role  ih  the  affairs  of  his  oommu- 
nlty. Two  iiears  ago  he  served  as  the 
State  i»caldent  of  the  Jayoeea.  and  he 
is  currentljr  the  vtoe  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Jayoee  Foundation  Cunp 
for  the  Hindicapped.  During  Small 
Business  Wbek.  it  is  <mly  fitting  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  pecvde  like  Jury 
Cooper. 

Cooper  Manufacturing,  be..  Is  a 
vital  part  of  Warren  County,  and  the 
success  of  the  firm  would  not  have 
been  pooAde  without  the  sunport  and 
guidance  of  the  entire  community.  I 
am  very  proud  to  congratulate  Jerry 
Cooper  for  being  Tameasee's  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Tear.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


iPenon( 


HIOH  TBCHNOLOOY  IN  THE 
TRENCHfiS:  AN  AMERICAN 
STRATEGY? 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


lATITXS 


or 

in  TBM  HOXJSK  op 

Wednetday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
as  part  of  a  memorial  lecture  series  at 
the  Fordham  Unlvenrity  Center  for 
Study  of  the  Presldmcy.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Murrtai.  ffrestdent  of  the  energy  and 
advanced  technology  group  of  West- 
inghouse,  ggve  a  most  thou^tful  pres- 
entation entitied  "American  Strategies 
for  Productivity  and  International 
Competitiveness."  Mr.  Murrln  is  an  ar- 
ticulate coiporate  executive  who  has 
considered  carefully  the  challenge 
which  the  tJnited  States  is  facing  in 
terms  of  Intematlonal  competition, 
and  I  thott^t  it  was  important  to 
share  his  thoughts  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

The  folloiwing  are  ezoeri>ts  from  a 
reprint  of  Mr.  Murrin's  lecture. 

He  began  by  pointing  out  the  depth 
of  our  dilemma. 

Our  country  Is  poised  on  the  brink  of  a 
major  Industrial  and  eoonomlc  crisis- 
brought  on  by  more  than  a  decade  of  low 
capital  inveslaent;  limited  RAD  spending; 
hi^  labor  demands;  and  too  little  manage- 
ment attoitien  to  produetlrity  and  quality 
improvement^to  dte  just  a  few  factors. 
Tliis  has  been  encouraged  by  a  myriad  of 
federal  laws  Snd  regulaOons  which  have  In- 
hibited capital  formation— and  constitute  an 
implicit  Industrial  policy  that  has  led  to  a 
disastrous  decline  in  VS,  prodnetirity. 

In  addition  this  industrial  and  economic 
crisis  makes  much  more  difficult  tbe  con- 
current revitsUzation  of  our  natlonal-eecuri- 
ty.  military  capabilities— necessary  to 
counter  the  growing  Soviet  military  and  po- 
litical threats.  But  that  is  a  separate  subject 

As  you  prsbably  are  aware,  tbe  growth 
rate  of  AmMca's  industrial  productivity 
slowed  down  in  the  '70s— and  came  to  a 
screeching  halt  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Our  productikrity  actually  decUned  a  couple 
of  points  in  1981. 


During  this  same  period,  produetlrity  kept 
risiv  in  most  otho*  Industrial  nations— and 
paitieularly  in  the  Far  East  Consequently, 
some  foieisn  companies  iriiich  could  once 
snrvlfe  only  in  their  protected  l»me  mar- 
kets can  now  compete  with  American  Indus- 
try everywhere— including  our  home  mar- 
keU  in  tbe  United  States. 

He  also  outlined  the  nature  of  the 
challenge,  specifically  that  posed  by 
the  Japanese. 

The  challenge  to  American  industry  and— 
consequently  to  the  American  eooiiomy.  and 
our  pMide's  security  and  prosperity— is  awe- 
some. In  industries  In  wliich  America  was 
preeminent— steel,  sliip-building,  automo- 
taoea,  consumer  electronics— our  leadership 
has  iwen  stripped  away. 

To  help  calilnte  you  aa  this  challenge, 
let  me  dte  the  f oUowing  information  from  a 
recently  published  report,  wtilch  we've  veri- 
fied with  our  own  analysis— concerning  a 
product  that  we're  aU  familiar  with:  the 
automobile:  "Ford  Motor  Company's  better 
plants  turn  out  an  average  of  two  engines  a 
day  per  employe  using  777  sQuare  feet  of 
plant  space:  the  plants  have  up  to  three 
weeks  of  bodnip  inventory,  and  use  over  200 
labor  dassifications.  In  contrast,  a  Toyota 
plsnt  turns  out  nine  engines  a  day  per  on- 
ploye,  or  more  than  four  Umes  as  many  as 
Ford's;  It  uses  only  454  square  feet  of  plant 
space  vtr  engine,  or  less  than  60  percent  of 
Ford'a  A  Toyota  plant  has  only  one  hour  of 
backup  invmtory  and  only  seven  labor  das- 
sifications. less  than  4  percent  of  Ford's". 

Of  cnidal  concern  to  Industry,  and  the 
future  health  of  much  more  of  our  Ameri- 
can economy— is  the  current  targeting  by 
the  Japanese  of  microelectronics,  comput- 
ers, communications,  madiine  tools,  and 
robots— as  the  next  industries  for  Japanese 
world  dominance. 

In  regard  to  robots,  for  example.  Japan 
has  In  place  several  times  the  number  of 
robots  as  tbe  United  States— and  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  1981,  they  had  installed  over  60,000 
robots— while  we  in  the  United  States  tiave 
Installed  about  4.000. 

There  are  now  over  200  companies  In 
Japan  producing  robots.  Last  year  they  pro- 
duced srane  24  thousand  and  they  expect  to 
double  that  this  year.  Their  typical  robot 
producer  is  apparently  planning  to  triple 
produetiMi  over  the  next  four  to  five  years, 
suggerting  output  by  then  to  be  150  to  200 
ttwusand  rolx>ts  per  year. 

America  must  not  lose  these  current  bat- 
tles for  Industrial  supremacy— since  these 
advanced  technologies  will  be  the  founda- 
tion industries'  for  every  industrialized  na- 
tion's economy  for  the  next  several  decades. 

It  is  worthwhile  noting  the  manner 
in  which  Westinghouse  has  responded 
to  tills  challenge  with  their  own  strat- 
egy. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  we've 
learned  from  these  studies  is  that  manage- 
ment must  l>e  willing  to  discard  outmoded 
business  practices  and  embrace  new  ideas. 

Consequently,  we  are  successfully  adapt- 
ing much  of  what  we  have  learned— and 
combining  what  we  adapt  with  some  of  our 
own  innovations,  to  keep  our  business 
healthly,  and  to  establish  productivity  and 
quality  improvement  as  a  way  of  life 
throughout  the  corporation. 

We  tiave  established  six  fundamental 
strategies  for  the  improvement  of  otu-  per- 
'  formanoe  .  .  . 

Three  of  these  strategies  are  co-equaL 
The  first  is  to  improve  the  management  and 
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motivation  of  our  people— with  particular 
emphasis  on  getting  our  people  involved  In 
the  identification  and  solution  of  problems, 
throui^  a  participative  management  ap- 
proach. Second  Is  the  Introduction  of  new 
tedintdogy  in  both  the  office  and  the  facto- 
ry. And  the  critical  third  strategy  is  quality 
improvemrat— wliich  must  permeate  the  Im- 
plementation of  all  our  other  strategies. 

Note  that  quality  improvement  has  equal 
emphasis!  It  Is  the  quality  of  thdr  products 
that  has  given  the  J^ianese  a  strategic  ad- 
vantage in  wortd  maricets— not  Just  Uieir 
produetlrity.  It  appears  to  me  that  many  of 
tlieir  produetlrity  Improvements  are  actual- 
ly by-products  of  their  wnphasis  on  quality. 
That  Is,  by  Uterally  'doing  It  right  the  first 
Ume",  they  dont  waste  resources  fixing  it. 
and  this  automatically  Improves  produetlri- 
ty. 

Produetlrity  improvement,  in  Its  broadest 
sense,  means  Improving  the  way  we  use  all 
business  resources— people's  knowledge  and 
labor;  technology:  energy;  raw  materials; 
plant  and  equipment;  money,  and  time. 

Our  final  three  strategies  address  this 
brood  definition  of  produetlrity  .  .  . 

Our  fourth  strategy  Is  to  Increasingly 
apply  the  techniques  of  vslue  analysis  to 
improve  our  products,  processes,  services 
and  organizations.  The  fifth  strategy  Is  to 
improve  the  utilization  of  all  our  re- 
sources—induding  energy,  raw  materials 
and  money.  And  the  sixth  strategy  is  wliat 
Peter  Druclcer  calls  "transnational  produc- 
tion"—that  is,  strategically  locating  our  new 
manufacturing  facilities,  particularly  our 
feeder  facilities,  around  the  world,  in  a  way 
that  reduces  our  product  costs,  and  im- 
proves our  access  to  world  markets. 

In  my  riew,  this  is  the  most  challenging 
and  promising  program  that  we  have  ever 
undertaken.  It  may  also  be  the  most  impor- 
tant! 

The  nature  of  the  Ji4>anese  chal- 
lenge also  raises  the  question  of  the 
need  for  government/industry  coop- 
eration. 

In  other  words,  meeting  the  Japanese 
challenge  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one 
ctHnpany  or  industry— though  company  and 
industey  efforts  are  certainly  essentiaL  In 
my  Judgmoit,  even  if  every  major  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  were  to  undertake 
programs  to  improve  their  produetlrity  and 
their  competitiveness,  their  efforts  would 
not  suffice  against  Japan's  Natiimal  Indus- 
trial Policy. 

The  goal  of  the  Japanese  tus  for  some- 
time been  to  catch,  and  then  surpass  all 
others  in  economic  performance.  They  have 
created  a  strategy  and  a  set  of  institutiiHua 
relationsliips  to  implement  it— a  cooperative 
relationslilp  among  industry,  government, 
labor,  and  academe  and  an  organization. 
Mm,  to  orchestrate  the  process.  As  if  the 
economic  success  of  ttiis  system  to  date  were 
not  proof  enough  of  its  effectiveness  com- 
pared to  the  American  system,  recent  stud- 
ies in  South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Hong  and 
Singapore  indicate  that  it  is  the  Japanese— 
not  the  American— model  ttiat  is  being  emu- 
lated by  these  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

Our  competitive  modd  is  no  longer  lieing 
copied— l>ecause,  to  a  worrisome  extent,  it 
has  been  rendered  obsolete! 

These  East  Asian  coimtries— without  sig- 
nificant luitural  resources— have  actileved 
rapid  growth  by  developing  effident,  spe- 
cialized manufacturing  organizations  l>acked 
by  a  system  of  social  and  economic  incen- 
tives designed  to  promote  woric,  savings,  risk 
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t»kiny,  inwatment.  ind  Imbor  mobility. 
They  ham  aebtavwl  niecea  by  better  orga- 
wtefait  hUDAD  ud  flnanlcal  raaounee.  THeir 
npid  Indiatrtallwttan  hai  grown  out  of  an 
f^^^jtyiitr  ■tnUecT  deaicnMi  to  promote  pro- 
duettrtty.  and  tntcmatlonal  oompeUttvcneai. 
Their  game  plan  in  goal-oriented  national 
fnffMty-  growth:  their  strategy  is  world- 
wide piccmiDenee  In  selected  Industries— 
and  their  facilitating  mechanism  is  a  rela- 
^j^irtiip  M»»«i«f  industry,  government,  labor 
and  ifM**!—  that  is  fundamentally  differ- 
ent tram  our  American  counterpart.  We  are 
t^tiiy  surpamed  by  a  poUtical/economic 
■ystem  that  creates  growth,  strength,  and 
wealth  for  a  nation's  eeonomy— and  thereby 
pranisea  to  provide  for  an  improved  pros- 
perity and  standard-of-living  for  iU  people. 

In  the  "bread  voi  butter"  area  of 
trade  and  investment,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion is  csuae  for  alarm. 

PliBt.  in  the  area  of  International  trade 
and  investment,  recent  trends  have  given 
rise  to  the  obaervatirat  that  other  naUons 
export  unemployment— whereas  we  export 
Jobs.  While  tariffs  have  generaUy  fallen, 
non-tariff  barriers,  investment  require- 
ments, offbet  demands,  and  export  incen- 
tives oftoi  faU  with  disproportionate  severi- 
ty <mi  the  XJJB.  economy. 

The  United  States  is  too  heavily  engaged 
in  the  world  trading  system  to  ignore  these 
trends.  In  IMO.  for  example,  the  United 
States  exported  almost  one-quarter  of  its 
manufactured  output,  and  imported  over  31 
percent  of  its  manufactured  consumption- 
more  than  double  the  percentage  of  ten 
years  earlier.  Consequently,  trade  is  no 
longer  an  "also  ran".  The  line  between  what 
is  "domestic"— and  what  is  "foreign"— is  in- 
creasingly blurred.  What  other  governments 
do  to  promote  exports,  and  restrict  invest- 
ment, now  impocte  heavUy  on  America's  do- 
mestic econooiy. 

The  VS.  government  should  be  applauded 
for  intensifying  its  effort  to  breali  down  for- 
eign barriers  to  VJS.  exports.  But  if  we 
cannot  be  successful  soon,  then  our  policy- 
makers should  consider  selective  measures 
to  enable  our  industries  that  are  targeted  by 
foreign  industrial  policies  to  compete  fairly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  government 
should  propose  new  negotiations  aimed  at 
establishing  a  set  of  common  rules  that 
apply  to  alL 

In  an  era  when  export  marliets  are  becom- 
ing the  world's  most  promising— and  some- 
times only— opportunities  for  economic 
growth,  the  United  SUtes  government 
sometimes  seems  intent  on  dealing  itself  out 
of  export  opportunities  abroad.  For  exam- 
ple, while  other  governments  put  together 
attractive  financing  pocluges  in  support  of 
their  exports,  the  VS.  government  has 
adopted  a  negative  attitude  toward  the 
Export-Import  Banlc  Studies  by  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates  have  es- 
timated that  for  every  dollar  of  interest  dif- 
ferential that  Exlm  loans  out.  the  Federal 
Oovemment  gets  back  roughly  nine  to  ten 
dollars  in  net  revenues— and  state  and  local 
governments  another  four  dollars— mainly 
through  increased  tax  revenues  from  in- 
creased economic  activities,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  various  welfare  payments. 

What  is  needed  is  a  binding  international 
agreement  on  export  financing  that  sets 
Arm  limits  on  interest  rates,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  loans  financed  by  governments. 

In  the  key  area  of  technology,  it  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  we  need  to 
puU  together  in  framing  an  American 
responae. 
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Second,  technology.  While  the  United 
States  leads  the  worid  in  spending  for  baste 
research  and  development,  our  technologi- 
cal leadership  has  eroded  in  several  key 
areas  that  have  a  profound  effect  on  our 
world  oompetitve  position.  The  economy  of 
a  modem  industrial  society  is  driven  by 
rapid  development  and  application  of  tech- 
nology in  products,  services  and  manufac- 
turing processes. 

Our  major  competitors  include  a  Technol- 
ogy Strategy  as  an  explicit  part  of  their  Na- 
ti<mal  Industrial  Policy. 

I^>r  example,  the  Japanese  and  the 
French  are  concentrating  on  aerospace, 
electronics.  communicati<His,  robots,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  computers.  These  are  all 
malor  ii¥iustries  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
are  driven  by  rapid  technological  evoluUon. 
Recent  history  suggests  that  a  foreign  na- 
tional thrust  into  a  chosen  market  or  tech- 
nology wiU  successfully  acquire  very  large 
XjjS.  and  world  market  shares  from  Ameri- 
can firms  competing  individually. 

Therefore,  an  American  response  must  be 
formulated  and  implemented  to  ensure  our 
competitive  strength,  and  avoid  an  erosion 
of  our  national  capabilities.  Such  a  response 
should  include: 

Joint  multi-firm,  government-laboratory 
and  university  research  ventures  that  have 
government  approval— and  are  focused  to 
supply  basic  technology  to  meet  market  re- 
quirements. 

Manufacturing  Technology  programs  to 
stimulate  the  development  and  deployment 
of  advanced  manufacturing  techniques— as 
exemplified  by  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Manufacturing  Technology  and  Technology 
Modernisation  programs.  Through  this 
mechanism,  the  government  removes  bar- 
riers and  provides  incentives  for  its  contrac- 
tors to  pursue  higher  risk— and  higher 
payoff— technologies.  These  advances  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  the  government, 
contribute  to  the  national-security— and 
help  create  a  domestic  capability  that  is  of 
substantial  value  to  the  economy.  And, 

Intelligence  gathering:  in  which  Govern- 
ment-through its  executive  branch  agen- 
cies—cooperates with  industry  and  academe 
to  assess  the  direction  and  nature  of  foreign 
competitive  threats.  This  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient for  effective  executive  policy  and 
legislative  Initiatives— as  well  as  business 
planning.  Such  coordinated  efforts  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  quality  of  Information 
required  to  support  successful  government 
and  business  strategies. 

In  the  area  of  education  and  train- 
ing, the  sad  truth  is  that  we  are  not 
first  across-the-board,  and  we  are  not 
taking  the  Icind  of  measures  that  guar- 
antee our  ability  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  a  high  technology  age. 

Third,  we  must  recognise  that  America's 
education  and  training  system  is  poorly 
matched  with  the  skills  needed  for  modem 
U.S.  occupations.  While  Americans  are 
among  the  most  educated  people  in  the 
world,  they  are  not  as  well-trained,  in  many 
cases,  as  are  workers  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Consequently,  we  are  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  shortage  of  critical  scientif- 
ic and  vocational  skills  that  are  in  high 
demand,  and  essential  to  improving  Ameri- 
can productivity. 

The  response  to  our  educations  system's 
shortcomings  ought  to  l>e  similar  to  our  re- 
sponse to  the  Sputnik  launch— that  is,  a  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  college  trained  engineers  and  sci- 
entists at  all  levels.  Japan  graduates  more 
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engineers  than  the  U  A— even  though  it  has 
half  our  population.  And  France  has  decid- 
ed to  double  lU  naUonal  force  of  computer 
engineers  over  the  next  four  years— In  re- 
sponse to  industrial  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

Recently,  the  National  Sctenoe  Founda- 
tion reported  that  about  10  percent  of  the 
full-time  engineering  faculty  positions  were 
vacant  at  the  beginning  of  the  18*0-«1  aca- 
demic year— while  the  IEEE  reported  that 
more  than  37  percent  of  the  PhD  mgineer- 
ing  graduates  In  1981  were  not  available  to 
U.S.  industries  or  unlveralUes  because  they 
are  non-US  nationals  with  temporary  stu- 
dent visas.  Acticm  must  be  taken  to  upgrade 
faculty  salaries  and  capital  facilities  for 
higher  education  in  engineering  and  the  sci- 
ences—and we  must  provide  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  for  students  in  eigineering  and 
the  sciences. 

In  addition,  the  typical  Japanese  factory 
worker— such  as  those  who  produce  the 
Toyotas  noted  earlier— has  had  about  30 
percent  more  classroom  hours  than  our 
workers:  has  passed  a  rigorous  Japanese  flu- 
ency test,  and  aoquhred  the  ability  to  read 
English.  When  first  employed,  he  goes 
through  a  several  month  orientation  pro- 
gram—and then  he  t>ecomes  a  career-long 
member  of  quality  circle. 

Obviously,  we  have  much  catching  up  to 
do  in  our  factories— as  well  as  our  offices 
and  laboratories. 

In  domestic  saving  and  investment, 
we  must  insist  on  providing  a  climate 
for  producing  sufficient  capital  for 
critical  expansion. 

Assuming  the  other  elements  of  our  strat- 
egy ai«  in  place— including  an  aggreacive 
trade  policy:  strategic  education  programs; 
Joint  R  4e  D  projects,  productivity  inducing 
government  procurement  policies  and  flexi- 
ble anti-trust  policies— we  must  recognise, 
fourthly,  that  the  program  may  still  fail 
without  sufficient  capital  resources  for  the 
criUcal  growth  industries.  WhUe  capital  is 
available  in  the  VS..  its  availabiUty  does  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  long  term  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.  Economy.  This  problem 
exists  for  several  reasons— such  as: 

Historically.  VS.  firms  have  tended  to 
focus  on  short-term  profits.  In  large  part, 
this  reflects  our  reliance  on  the  equity  mar- 
keU  for  capital— and  our  preoccupaUon 
with  stock  market  prices. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed 
a  technological  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
the  world— and  has  not  had  to  critically  ex- 
amine the  relaUonship  between  capital  in- 
vestments and  iU  technological  base:  and 
also 

Our  earlier  history  of  long-term,  real- 
growth  meant  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
capital  supply  to  fund  almost  any  venture— 
and  apparently  this  has  bred  inattention  to 
our  ctirrent  capital  needs. 

Our  inattention  to  the  problem  of  capital 
formation  and  strategic  domestic  invest- 
ment has  led  to  a  situation  where  now  the 
future  of  the  technological  and  hence,  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  U.S.  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured. A  Commerce  Department  study  indi- 
cates that  in  1980.  45  percent  of  aU  new  U.S. 
investment  in  high  technology  plants  and 
equipment  came  from  foreign  sources.  In  a 
sense  we  are  losing  control  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic destiny! 

While  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981 
has  helped  with  this  problem,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  opportunities  available  to  us.  .  .  . 
Promising  ways  to  encourage  savings  and 
capital  formation  include  elimination  of  tax- 
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atkm  on  intefest  earned  on  wvtaaa-andal- 
lowanoes  for  a  speedier  writeoff  fcir  Imeat- 
menta  in  nevipiaiita  and  eqidpaMnt. 

Thla  ia  dtinunslratad  in  Japan,  where 
earaed  interest  is  tax-free— when  one  in- 
veata  in  gavefnment  aavtnts  pwgrama.  Tbla 
Twr**!—,  in  part,  irtiy  the  Japaaeae  level  of 
savtnci  is  several  ttmoa  oius. 

Two  rdevant  propoaala  recently  emerged 
at  a  hwrlnt  befwe  the  Joint  Boononie 
Committee  offer  an  oppocttnlty  to  enhance 
the  capital  reaouroea  for  new  ventuiea. 

One  calls  tor  a  revision  of  fadenl  laws 
governing  penaian  fund»-4i  rdaUon  to  the 
&npIoyea  Retirenient  and  Inoame  Security 
Act-to  pemit  aome  of  the  iOO  bOllon  dol- 
lars in  pTtwIit''  funds  to  be  Inwated  in  van- 
ture  capital  trojecta. 

The  OAO  «at.imatfa  that  if  only  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  penaion  Amda  were  made 
available,  that  would  be  aix  to  eiglit  timea 
the  total  veriture  capital  tnveated  laat  year. 

The  aaeood  propoaal  would  allow  tat  "dif- 
ferential" ea»ital  gatna  tax  latea.  Currently. 
aU  long-term  capital  gatna  are  taxed  at  M 
peroent-wh«eaa  the  proposal  calla  for 
taxing  "new"  buaineas  ventures  held  tix  a 
certain  p«ia|i  of  tlme-at  a  lower  rate,  or 
poaalbly  not  taxing  them  at  alL 

Finally,  we  must  make  the  national 
commitment  to  implement  an  aggres- 
sive policy  ki  a  timely  manner. 

Fifth  and  finally,  there  la  virtually  no  dia- 
agreement  that  when  Oovemment,  Manage- 
mmt.  Labor  snd  Academe  aD  worit  in  a  com- 
plementary fashion  toward  alured  objeo- 
tivea.  the  most  difficult  challenges  become 
manageable.  But  what  is  lackins  are  effec- 
tive medianisms  to  teing  the  leaders  of 
these  faoeU  of  society  together,  <m  neutral 
ground— in  pursuit  of  common  goals. 

Therefore,  we  encourage  the  Executive 
ftanch  to  adopt  a  Oonaenaua-Baaed  Policy 
nnmulation  Medianiam— to  provide  leader- 
ahb  in  resolving  iasuea  on  which  there  la  a 
broad  agreement  that  aolutlona  must  be  de- 
veloped and  fenplemented. 

For  examiie.  the  retraining  and  relocat- 
ing of  displaeed  workers  Is  the  kind  of  high 
priority  iwotalem  that  requires  the  concerted 
and  coordlnsted  effort  of  Induatry.  Labor. 
Government,  and  Academe.  It  la  an  laaue  on 
iriiich  industry,  labor,  government,  and  aca- 
demic policial  and  actlona  muat  be  ooopna- 
tively  devised— and  carefully  coordinated. 

Thla  ia  an  issue  that  has  near  unlvoaal 
conaent  on  the  need  of  aetion-but  no  con- 
sensus yet  oit  the  appropriate  actiona.  There 
are  approximately  fifty  biUa  In  the  Oongreaa 
to  addreas  sheets  of  the  current  (Uehotomy 
of  having  critical  shortages  of  aidlled  work- 
ers in  some  industries— whUe  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  form  other  industrlea  sweU 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

To  this  end.  a  lefitimate  and  necessary 
role  for  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Boonomic 
Affairs— in  dose  coopoation  with  induatry. 
labor  and  academe— would  be  to  assist  in 
the  adjustments  from  nature  and  declining 
industries  into  new  and  emerging  opportuni- 
ties. 

To  meet  this  challenge.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  industry,  our  educa- 
tional system  and  the  Congress.  We 
need  to  supply  a  lot  more  than  wishful 
rhetoric  in  addressing  this  problem  be- 
cause the  stakes  are  eoon<»nlc  survlv- 
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LEGISLATION  TO  COMBAT  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OrSSWTOIK 
m  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPBXSEHTATIVES 

WednetAay,  May  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
many  years  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation 
has  been  a  iraging  epidemic  which  has 
left  In  Its  wake  a  legacy  of  crime,  fi- 
nancial loss,  and  immeasurable  htunan 
suffering.  The  incidrace  of  dnig  abuse 
among  our  youth  is  especially  tragic 
and  it  threatens  oiu*  Nation's  future 
hopes  and  awinttions. 

We  know  that  drug  abuse  is  a  serious 
prcMem.  but  the  dimensions  of  this 
human  tragedy  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand. How  do  we  react  when  we  leam 
that  over  10  percent  of  graduating  stu- 
dents in  America's  high  schools  use 
marihuana  every  day?  What  anguish 
can  be  felt  by  those  of  us  removed 
from  the  himian  inc9B|>acitation  which 
is  experienced  by  nearly  half  a  million 
daily  h»t>in  users?  Can  we  possibly 
comprehend  the  conclusions  of  one 
reoent  study  that  reported  that  over  a 
11-year  period,  some  243  addicts  com- 
mitted about  500.000  crimes— an  aver- 
age of  2,000  each— or  a  crime  every 
other  day,  to  support  their  drug 
habits? 

If  these  statistics  are  difficult  to  con- 
vert into  human  terms,  perhmw 
straightforward  financial  figures  are 
taan  easily  understood.  The  n.S.  At- 
torney General  reported  that  in  1980 
iUidt  retail  drug  sales  were  estimated 
to  total  more  than  $79  billion— almost 
equal  to  the  combined  profits  of  Amer- 
ica's 500  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tions. This  drain  on  Ameiica's  health, 
safety,  and  prosperity  must  be 
stopped. 

One  critical  link  in  the  vast  drug 
traffidcing  network  that  feeds  the 
international  drug  trade  is  the  illegal 
exporting  of  money  from  the  United 
States  to  purchase  narcotics  abroad 
and  then  import  them  back  into  this 
country.  In  February  1983.  the  Senate 
Cnnmittee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
issued  a  staff  study  entitled.  "Crime 
and  Secrecy:  The  Case  of  Offshore 
Banks  and  Companies."  The  study 
documents  in  great  detail  the  crucial 
role  that  illegal  currency  transactions 
play  in  oiling  the  gears  of  the  invidi- 
ous drug  trade. 

The  current  administration  has 
taken  inuwrtant  steps  toward  cracking 
down  on  the  drug  trade.  The  President 
has  established  task  forces  to  upset 
drug  importing  operations  and  ef foils 
have  been  made  to  better  coordinate 
the  activities  of  different  Federal 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  fight- 
ing ^Tig  traffic.  Tet.  breafedng  the  ille- 
gal flow  of  currency  that  supports  the 
international  drug  trade  has  proved 
difficult.  The  present  status  of  the  law 
makes  it  difficult  for  law  enforcement 
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officials  to  follow  leads  and  investigate 
sumected  incidents  of  illegal  exporting 
of  currency. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing positive  that  we  can  do  to  cradt 
down  on  the  enormous  illegal  trans- 
fers of  money  which  subsidise  the 
intenuttional  drug  trade.  Accordingly, 
tod^  I  am  introducing  a  padcage  of 
five  bills  designed  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment officials  police  the  movement  of 
drug-related  currency  into  and  out  of 
this  coimtry. 

The  bills  would  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act— iKVUlarly  called  the  Bank  Secre- 
cy Act— to  fill  serious  ev»  in  current 
law  which  hinder  the  law  enforcement 
cv^abilities  of  n.S.  customs  agents.  Al- 
thotigh  these  bills  are  similar  to  meas- 
ures that  I  have  introduced  in  the 
past,  certain  technical  and  substantive 
changes  have  been  made  to  address 
concerns  raised  by  some  Members  of 
Congress. 

Versions  of  these  bills  were  con- 
tained in  the  House  and  Senate  omni- 
bus crime  control  measures  that  were 
considered  last  year.  The  same  provi- 
sions are  found  again  this  year  in  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983. 1  am  introducing  these  measures 
as  spearate  bills,  as  has  Senator  Wil- 
liam Roth,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
special  attention  to  these  currency 
control  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  briefly  describe 
the  current  operation  of  sinne  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act, 
and  how  my  bills  would  address  some 
of  the  loopholes  contained  in  that  law. 

Present  law  makes  it  illegal  to  leave 
the  country  with  more  than  $5,000 
without  filing  a  Customs  Service 
report  form.  However,  courts  have 
held  that  a  person  cannot  be  arrested 
for  violating  this  law  until  he  has  ac- 
tually left  the  country.  But  by  that 
time  the  violator  is  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  and 
cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
Tying  the  hands  of  our  own  customs 
officials  in  this  way  is  an  obvious  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

Thus,  the  first  of  my  five  bills  would 
make  it  illegal  to  attempt  to  leave  the 
United  States  with  large  amounts  of 
currency  without  filing  the  reports  al- 
ready required  under  the  Bank  Secre- 
cy Act.  The  bill  raises  the  amoimt  of 
money  being  taken  out  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  require  a  customs  report, 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  bills 
would  allow  customs  officials  to  search 
for  unreported  amounts  of  cash— in 
their  presently  authorized  search  for 
contrakMuid— where  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve that  currency  is  leaving  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  illegal  activities. 
Each  bill  proposes  a  different  standard 
of  cause:  First,  "reasonable  cause", 
second,  "probable  cause",  and  third. 
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when  tbe  antoms  official  shall  "sus- 
pect that  there  are  monetary  instru- 
ments in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
patted  out  of  the  country"  in  violation 
of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  I  encourage 
the  Members  who  will  study  these 
Miu  at  the  committee  level  to  help  me 
determine  the  most  appropriate  or. 
more  precisely,  the  most  acceptable 
standard. 

The  fifth  and  final  bill  would  give 
Informants  a  portion  of  the  recovered 
currency,  thereby  giving  a  fxjrther  In- 
coitive  to  those  who  know  of  cash 
ffmiiggiing  to  report  this  to  the  U^. 
Government  officials.  These  rewards 
would  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful 
for  obtaining  Information  from  in- 
formants. The  Secretary  of  Treasury 
would  have  dlscretlcm  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  award,  within  a 
vedfied  celling,  to  be  given  to  inform- 
ants. 

The  drug  abuse  problon  is  one  that 
has  premeated  our  society  and,  at 
times,  seems  totally  out  of  control.  My 
bills  wlU  not  solve  the  drug  abuse  epi- 
demic nor  put  a  complete  halt  to  this 
lUegal  currency  transaction  problem. 
These  bills  however,  will  give  our  law 
enforcement  officials  an  extra  weapon 
in  their  Increasingly  complex  battle 
against  the  ^obal  drug  trade.* 


"PINK  ISLANDS"  OP  PLORIDA 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

orcALiroMnA 

n  THB  HOUSE  or  ■spaxsnrr  ATTvxs 
Wednesdoy.  May  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Key  Bis- 
cayne.  Pla..  to  witness  the  completion 
of  "Surrounded  Islands."  an  extraordi- 
nary event  created  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can artist  Christo  and  his  wife  Jean 
Claude.  Eleven  tiny  islands  were  sur- 
rounded by  over  6  million  square  feet 
of  pink  fabric,  giving  these  rather  or- 
dinary firmaments  a  once-in-a-llf etlme 
opportunity  to  bask  in  the  glow  of 
worldwide  attention.  The  pilot  of  our 
737  announced  shortly  after  takeoff 
from  Washington.  D.C..  that  he  would 
make  every  effort  to  fly  over  the  "pink 
islands."    Hundreds    of    motorboats 
crisscrossed  Biscayne  Bay  to  see  them 
up  close.  Mundane  office  cubicles  in 
nearby  skyscrapers  liecame  the  scene 
of  cocktail  iwrtles  and  social  gather- 
ings as  viewers  flocked  to  the  windows. 
Turnpikes  and  bridges  were  packed 
with  local  motorists  who  may  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  these  tiny  is- 
lands before,  but  now  came  to  be  part 
of  the  event.  Not  to  mention  those 
who  came  from  as  far  away  as  Japan 
and  California  to  Join  in  the  festivities. 

A  delegation  of  over  a  dozen  resi- 
dents of  Sonoma  County.  Calif.,  made 
the  trip  across  country  because,  to 
them.  Surrounded  Islands  brought 
back  memories  of  yet  another  magic 
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period  of  time  when  the  artiat  Christo 
touched  their  Uvea.  Six  years  ago.  the 
brown,  rolling  hills  of  their  dairies  and 
cattle  ranches  attracted  national  at- 
tention, as  a  24-mlle  long.  18-foot-hlgh 
fabric  fence  suddenly  aiH>eared.  giving 
bre^htaklng  color  to  the  simset. 
drawing  attention  to  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  hills,  and  gently  working  Its 
way  to  the  ocean  where  It  disappeared 
In  the  surf.  Why  would  these  veterans 
of  Ruimlng  Pence,  these  hardworking 
people  who  have  little  time  for  art  gal- 
leries and  the  sophistication  that 
seems  to  surround  the  arts  take  time 
from  their  dally  duties  and  travel 
some  3.000  miles  to  once  more  be  with 
Christo  for  another  of  his  escapades? 

Perhaps  It  is  because  that  artist 
draws  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
land  and  the  elements.  Perhaps  It  is 
because  his  projects  are  always  contro- 
versial but  always  bring  people  togeth- 
er through  their  sheer  imagination 
and  beauty.  Perhmw  because  this  art 
Is  participatory— not  the  work  of  one 
solitary  artist  in  his  studio,  but  the 
product  of  hundreds  of  people  young 
and  old  who  Join  together  for  a  brief 
period  of  teamwork  to  make  some- 
thing worthwhile  happen.  And  per- 
haps simply  because  Christo  and  his 
wife  do  more  than  their  part  to  lift  the 
drudgery  of  everyday  life,  add  a  little 
bit  of  excitement,  humor,  and  enjoy- 
ment to  otherwise  ordinary  objects  of 
our  existence. 

All  of  this.  I  believe,  is  In  the  best 
tradition  of  American  art.  For  those 
who  witnessed  the  brief  lifetimes  of 
Valley  Curtain  in  Colorado,  the  Run- 
ning Fence  in  California.  Surrounded 
Islands  in  Florida— or  any  of  his  other 
projects— Christo  has  left  memories 
that  will  provide  the  stuff  for  bedtime 
stories  to  children  and  grandchildren 
for  years  to  come.  I  salute  him,  his 
wife,  and  the  many  people  who  Join  in 
making  these  miracles  happen,  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
people  of  our  country.* 
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16  when  he  began  hli  studies  at  the 
Ohr  Bkhan*"  Teshiva  under  the  spir- 
itual leadership  of  Dean  Rabbi  Slmcha 
Waaaerman.  Even  as  a  young  man  he 
displayed  his  dedication  and  leader- 
ship by  his  participatl<m  in  many  Im- 
portant charitable  functions.  He  was 
the  foundtog  father  of  the  Plrchel 
Agundas  Tliroel  Youth  Oroup  and  ran 
it  slnglehandedly  for  many  years. 

Rabbi  Manela  continues  his  activi- 
ties In  the  community.  He  Is  presently 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  PTach,  Toung  Israel  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  KoUel.  Rais  Yaakov 
and  Ets  Jacob  congregation.  He  Is  also 
well  known  for  his  charity  and  gener- 
osity. Through  his  pioneering  efforts, 
perhaps  his  most  noteworthy  aooom- 
pUshment  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Chevra  Kadisha.  a  traditional  mortu- 
ary, much  needed  In  Los  Angeles. 

Rachel  Manela  Is  In  her  own  right  a 
valued  member  of  the  Eta  Jacob  com- 
munity. She  is  an  "Eshas  Chayll."  a 
true  woman  of  valor.  By  her  example 
of  maintaining  the  strong  traditions  of 
Jewish  womanhood  as  wife  and 
mother  of  five  children,  she  is  an  In- 
spiration for  others  to  follow.  As  a  de- 
voted elementary  schoolteacher,  her 
influence  is  further  extended  into  the 
community. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Zalman  BCanela 
on  this  occasion  and  to  wish  them 
many  more  years  of  a  happy  and  pro- 
ductive life.* 


RABBI  ZALMAN  AND  RACHEL 
MANELA  ARE  HONORED  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORllIA 
IN  THE  HOnSS  or  RXFRXSDfTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 
*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
IiCay  29.  1983.  Rabbi  and  Itfrs.  Zalman 
Manela  will  be  honored  by  Etz  Jacob 
congregation  In  Los  Angeles  as  man 
and  woman  of  the  year.  This  tribute  is 
being  bestowed  upon  Zalman  and 
Rachel  Manela  for  their  outstanding 
support  and  participation  in  countless 
religious  and  community  endeavors. 
They  represent  the  highest  ideals  in 
Jewish  family  and  community  life. 

Rabbi  Zalman  Manela  has  been  a 
Los  Angeles  resident  since  the  age  of 


OILMAN  LAUDS  DISTRICT'S  CON- 
TRIBUTION  TO  NATIONAL 
TOURISM  WEEK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  nw  YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1983 
*  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  29,  1983,  as  "National 
Tourism  Week."  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rittbr.  for 
suggesting  that  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  note  the  contributions  to  our 
Nation  by  the  tourist  trade. 

Summer  officially  begins  with  Me- 
morial Day  weekend,  and  In  the  ensu- 
ing months,  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  will  look  to  vari- 
ous vacation  spots  for  their  rest  and 
relaxation.  I  suggest  and  invite  them 
to  come  to  New  York  State  tlds 
summer,  and  to  visit  the  historic  Mid- 
Hudson  Valley,  the  cradle  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary period  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  In  aU  of  New  York 
State,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 

ttAnf 

Many  of  the  summer  camps  to 
which  New  Yorkers  send  their  chil- 
dren are  located  in  my  district,  and  on 
trips  which  familiarize  them  with  the 
forests  and  streams  of  our  State  are 
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the  wild  and  scenic  Ddaware  River, 
the  thouaaMa  of  wildaneaB  acreage  in 
Bear  Mountain  State  Park  and  in  Pali- 
aadea  Intentate  Pai^ 

Museum  Village,  in  Monroe,  la  an 
outstanding  portrayal  of  the  Uvea  of 
our  f oref attiers  In  the  last  oenturiea. 
where  men  and  womm.  dreawfirt  in 
period  dotlilng,  go  about  a  daUy  rou- 
tine that  we  all  can  learn  tnm.  Sunny- 
aide,  the  home  of  the  dlatinguiahed 
writer.  Washington  Irving,  is  the 
legacy  of  Irvlngton  in  Westchester 
County. 

Further  north  In  my  district  are  the 
many  beautiful  and  restful  CatakUl 
Mountain  resorts  that  cater  to  thoae 
who  seek  to  escape  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  city  life.  There,  the  fadlitiea 
are  so  extensive  that  they  cannot  all 
be  mentioned  In  one  breath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congreaaional  dla- 
trict  is  chock  full  of  exciting  places  to 
visit  for  those  planning  an  historic 
trip,  an  environmentally  minded  one. 
or  for  thoae  who  sedc  to  rest  In  a 
lounge  chair  while  woaklng  up  the  sun. 

House  Joint  Resolution  168.  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  certainly  a , 
fitting  tribute,  not  only  to  the  many 
men  and  women  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  tourism,  but  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  who  has  ever  taken  a 
well-earned  vacation.* 


I 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

oriuaTiJUiD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  ESntXSDfTATIVES 

Wedsiesday,  May  18, 1983 

*  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  constitaents  have  expressed  to  me 
their  great  Interest  and  support  for  a 
nuclear  fneeze  resolution.  Unfortu- 
nately, thfy  may  have  greeted  the 
adoption  of  the  freeze  with  a  modicum 
of  confusion  because  of  the  muddle 
analysis  offered  by  some  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  amendment,  and 
the  claims  of  victory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Issue. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  freeze  as  finally 
adf^ted  by  the  House  so  that  my  con- 
stituents can  review  the  entire  docu- 
ment for  themselves,  and  make  their 
own  detenalnatlon  viability  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  text  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Ris.  13 

Whereas  the  areatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrmce  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  actident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions, known  as  the  McCloy-Zorln  Agree- 
ment, enumerating  general  principles  for 
future  negotiations  for  International  peace 
and  security; 

Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
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by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unkm  have  not  strengtiiened  international 
peace  and  security  but  in  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction: 

Whereas  adequate  verlf  IcatKm  of  compll- 
anoe  has  always  been  an  indlqtensable  p«rt 
of  any  international  arms  control  agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
and  reductions  In  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear ddlvery  systems  would  greatly  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReaelveA  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rett- 
resentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  essential  eauiva- 
tence  in  overall  nuclear  capabilities  at 
present  and  in  the  future,  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  have  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  PursUbig  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze, 
then  pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
inmediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tiODs  in  nuclear  weapons. 

(2)  Deciding  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  testing,  produc- 
tiim.  and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
waiiieads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems and  systems  which  would  threaten  the 
viability  of  sea-based  nuclear  deterrent 
forces,  and  to  include  all  air  defense  systems 
designed  to  stop  nuclear  bombers.  Subma- 
rines are  not  delivery  systems  as  used 
herein. 

(3)  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  objective 
of  negotiating  an  immediate,  mutual,  and 
verifiable  freeze,  giving  special  attention  to 
destabilizing  weapons,  especially  those 
which  give  either  nation  capabilities  which 
confer  upon  it  even  the  hypothetical  advan- 
tages of  a  first  strike. 

(4)  Providing  for  cooperative  measures  of 
verification,  including  provisions  for  onsite 
btspecUon,  as  appropriate,  to  complement 
National  Technical  Means  of  Verification 
and  to  ensure  compliance. 

(5)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  through  nu- 
merical ceilingB.  annual  percentages,  or  any 
other  equally  effective  and  verifiable  means 
of  strengthening  strategic  stability,  with 
such  reductions  to  be  achieved  within  a  rea- 
sonable, specified  period  of  time  as  deter- 
mined by  the  negotiations. 

(6)  Preserving  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems. 

(7)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva  on  intermediate-range  nuclear  sys- 
tems into  the  START  negotiations.  Discuss- 
ing the  impact  of  developing  comprehensive 
defensive  systems  consistent  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems. 

(8)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued by  United  States  negotiators  to  man- 
date any  agreement  that  would  Jeopardize 
our  ability  to  preserve  freedom. 

In  those  negotiations,  the  United  States 
■hall  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  common 
position  with  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation allies  on  any  element  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting United  States  commitments  to  those 
aUies. 

Sac.  2.  In  the  absence  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
this  joint  resolution,  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  intended  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  December  1979  North  Atlantic 
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Treaty  Organization  decision  regarding  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  forces. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Consistent  with  pursuing  the 
overriding  objective  of  negotiating  an  imme- 
diate, mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze,  nothing 
in  this  resolution  shall  \te  oonsUued  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  fnmi  taking  advan- 
tage of  concurrent  and  complementary  aims 
control  proposals. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supercede  the  treatymaklng 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sic.  4.  This  resolution  does  not  endorse 
any  type  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Sic.  5.  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  over- 
riding objective  of  negotiating  an  immedi- 
ate, mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze,  nothing 
in  this  resolution  should  l>e  construed  to 
prevent  measmres  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  and  credibility  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Sic.  6.  UntU  such  time  as  the  final  instru- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  1  has  been  fully  ratified  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  noth- 
ing in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  whatever  modernization 
and  deployment  of  United  States  weapons 
may  be  required  to  maintain  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  nuclear  deterrent. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  proposes  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  relations 
study  measures  relating  to  reductions  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section,  and  relating  to 
concurrent  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol proposals  pursuant  to  section  2,  espe- 
cially those  aimed  at  progressive  reductions 
in  the  number  of  destabilizing  wei^Tons 
through  a  mutual  "build-down"  or  other 
verifiable  processes. 

Sic.  8.  Any  freeze  agreement  negotiated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  should  not  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  talcing  such 
measures  with  respect  to  our  strategic  sys- 
tems as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  United  States  personnel  operating  those 
systems. 

Sec.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  a 
nuclear  delivery  vehicle  is  a  device  whose 
primary  or  exclusive  mission  requires  it  to 
carry  a  nuclear  weapon  into  territory  of  or 
occupied  by  hostile  forces. 

Sec.  10.  A  freeze  agreement  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution  will  not  preclude  the 
one-for-one  replacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  in  order  to 
preserve  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrence,  provided  the  new 
weapon  or  delivery  vehicle  is  the  same  type 
as  the  old. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  prevent,  during  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  or 

(2)  to  require  that,  in  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  provision  which  would  pre- 
vent, such  modernization  and  deployment  of 
United  States  new  or  improved  dual  capable 
delivery  systems  as  the  United  SUtes  may 
determine  is  required  to  maintain  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  SUtes  defense  posture. 

Sic.  12.  Consistent  with  Public  Law  88- 
186,  as  amended,  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  Act  that  will  obUgate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
Stetes,  except  pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng 
power  of  the  President  under  the  Consitu- 
tion  or  unless  authorized  by  further  affirm- 
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■Uve  liKiiliHnii  hf  the  OoocrMi  of  the 
UnitadStatM.  _^ 

8k.  II.  CMMMcnt  with  the  prortaloiH  of 
PubUe  Law  •>-««•.  m  amended,  netotlatlans 
undertakan  pnrw"*^  to  thJa  Act  ahaU  pro- 
vide tar  the  matnteBanee  <a  a  vlcoroua  re- 
MMrrh.  de^elop—ent.  and  MJety-rdated  ira- 
Mwementa  pncram  to  aaraie  that  the 
United  8tat«a  vooM  not  be  limited  to  levela 
of  nadear  deterrent  foroea  inferior  to  the 
force  levete  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Further, 
■ueh  iM  gotlariwM  alKNild  reeogniw  the  diffi- 
eult7  of  — «"*-«"*'^  eawntlal  equivalence 
and  a  atalile  balance  in  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
paMUtiea  In  a  period  of  rapkHy  develofrtng 
tecfanolocy.  and  that  any  future  anna  con- 
trol agreementa  should  promote  a  stable 
taitematlonal  balance  and  enhance  the  sur- 
vtvabOitjr  of  United  States  nudear  deterrent 


8k.  IC  m  aU  negotiations  pursuant  to 
thte  reaidution.  the  DBlted  States  shall 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  any  agree- 
ment readied  shall  provide  for  full  comidi- 
anoe  by  aO  partiea  with  preexisting  Intema- 
ticstlra.   obligations,   and   oommit- 


If.  Any  item  both  sides  do  not  agree 

to  flreeae  would  not  be  froaen. 

Sk.  M.  The  President  shall  take  all  neces- 
aary  steps  to  hishic  that  any  agreement  em- 
bodyiiw  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  Joint 
rcaolution  can  be  adequately  verified.  In- 
cluding pursuing  the  objective  of  providing 
for  cooperative  measures  of  verification  (in- 
dndiiw  provMoM  for  onaite  inspection  as 
appropriate)  to  complement  Natioaal  Tech- 
nical Meam  of  Verification  and  to  ensure 

«|y  IT.  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution 
«ti»ii  be  construed  to  prevent  safety-related 
improvements  in  strategle  bombos.* 


IN  RKCOONinON  OF  THE  35TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

WOMKN^  DIVISION.  SAN 
PEDRO  PENINSULA  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


n 


OrCSUVOBBU 

HOUSk  or 


ATIVIS 


Wednetdaw,  Maw  18. 1983 


•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25  a  champagne  reception  will  be 
held  In  San  Pedro.  Calif.,  to  honor  the 
Women's  Dtviaion  of  the  San  Pedro 
Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
this,  their  35th  anniversary.  Betty 
Bloom,  the  women's  division  current 
president,  will  preside  over  this  histor- 
ic mllestime  in  the  history  of  the  divi- 

Si<HL 

It  was  in  1948  when  a  dynamic  group 
of  local  women  leaders,  motivated  by 
pride  in  their  cranmunity,  formed  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  then  San 
Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
women's  divisifm,  which  is  open  to  any 
dvlc  and  community-minded  woman, 
has  three  tMSic  objectives  and/or  pur- 
poaes.  They  are: 

One.  Civic  improvement  projects: 

Two.  Communltywlde  cultural  and 
arts  projects:  and. 

Three.  Public  issues  and  problems  of 
the  community. 
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These  are  notable  goals  which 
ghould  be  emulated  by  any  civic- 
minded  organlsati<m  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  women's  dlvlsi<Hi  sponsors  or 
participates  in  numerous  annual  com- 
munity projects.  These  include  the 
scholarship  award:  San  Pedro  cleanup 
day:  operating  an  inf  ormatl<m  booth 
at  American  President  Lines  to  help 
overseas  passengers  visiting  our  coun- 
try: ^irit  of  Christmas  event  on 
Christmas  Da^  participation  in  the 
Christmas  Land  Parade:  and.  repre- 
senting San  Pedro  women  at  statewide 
chambers  of  commerce  conventions. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  as  you  can  see,  the 
women's  division  is  involved  in  a  wide 
variety  of  dvlc  affairs— all  of  which 
are  designed  in  making  San  Pedro  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work.  Tou  can 
be  sure  that  their  tireless  efforts  and 
many  contributions  to  the  harbor  area 
are  deeply  appreciated  by  alL 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  few  orga- 
nizations can  claim  to  have  done  as 
much  for  their  community  as  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  San  Pedro 
Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
done  for  San  Pedro.  My  wife,  Lee, 
Joins  me  in  congratulating  the 
women's  division  on  this  occasion  and 
we  extend  our  sincere  hopes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future.* 


STRENGTHEN  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 


HON.  E  4e  b  GARZA 


OP 
Of  THE  HOUSS  or  REPMSnrr  ATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  Join  Bfr.  Joifss  of 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation.  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development  and  more  than 
100  of  our  other  colleagues  in  both 
puties  in  introducing  a  biU  to 
strengthen  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

This  bill  has  solid  bipartisan  support 
both  within  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  House  as  a  whole. 
Its  coQMnsors  on  the  committee  in- 
clude Mr.  CoiXMAH  of  Missouri,  who  is 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Con- 
servation, Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  and  Mr.  Madioah 
of  Illinois,  who  is  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  fuU  committee.  Other 
sponsors  include  Mr.  Folst  of  Wash- 
ington and  Mr.  Mmmiekwk  of  M(mtana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  offering 
today  is  another  chapter  in  a  story 
which  began  48  years  ago  when  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issued  an 
Executive  order  creating  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Since 
that  time,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  one  thing  has  been  con- 
stant. We  have  made  changes  through 
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the  years  in  order  to  keep  the  program 
on  o(Histant  track  toward  its  goal  of  as- 
suring adequate  electric  and  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas  and  that  is  the 
goal  of  this  latest  proposed  change, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  here  today  to 
add  my  support  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
Self-sufficiency  Act  of  1983. 

The  legislation  will  make  the  rural 
electric  and  telephone  programs 
stronger  and  more  viable  in  the  years 
to  come  by  making  sure  that  the  re- 
volving fund  Is  able  to  cover  its  costs. 
The  depth  of  support  for  this  bill  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  three 
former  Administrators  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  have 
endorsed  the  proposals  covered  by  the 
bill.  They  are  David  A.  Hamil,  Admin- 
istrator from  1956  to  1961:  Noiman 
Clapp.  Administrator  from  1961  to 
1969:  and  Robert  Feragen.  Administra- 
tor from  1978  to  1981. 

The  REA  program  through  the 
years  has  made  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  life  in  rural  America  by  giving 
rural  cooperatives  a  chance  to  help 
themselves  meet  basic  service  needs. 
And  because  the  program  has  worked, 
the  whole  Nation  and— in  a  sense— the 
whole  world  has  been  helped.  The 
United  States  has  rightly  been  called 
the  food  basket  of  the  world  in  large 
part  because  of  the  role  nu«l  electrifi- 
cation has  played  in  upgrading  the 
productivity  as  well  as  the  standard  of 
living  of  rural  America. 

Some  have  questioned  the  Federal 
role  in  this  process.  The  fact  is,  howev- 
er, that  the  Government  provides  as- 
sistance of  some  kind  to  every  segment 
of  the  electric  utility  industry  in  many 
forms  ranging  from  tax  credits  to  au- 
thority for  Issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  by  municipal  systems.  It  is.  in 
fact,  a  long-settled  and  basic  national 
policy  that  we  should  seek  to  promote 
the  availability  of  reliable  electric 
service  at  reasonable  prices  in  every 
put  of  the  country,  rural  as  well  as 
urban. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  glad  to  Join 
in  sponsoring  the  new  REA  Revolving 
Fund  Self-sufficiency  Act.  and  I  look 
forward  to  action  on  the  bill  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  areas  in  particular  and 
the  Nation  in  general* 


NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

opmastlamo 
in  THK  HOUSS  Or  RSPBXSKirrATIVKS 

Wedneaday.  May  18, 1983 
%  tSx.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  sumwrt  for  the 
bill  introduced  today  by  the  gentle- 
man frcHU  New  York  (Mr.  Omifon), 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  nonprollf  era- 
tion.  The  bill,  entitled  the  "Nuclear 
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Explosives  Control  Act  of  1983"  would 
provide  a  oonu>rehenslve  apivoach  to 
the  probleia  of  nudear  proliferatton, 
recoffoJsing;  the  legitimate  need  of 
other  natlotas  for  nudear  power,  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  prolif- 
eration risks  posed  by  the  acqulsltkm 
and  use  of  sensitive  nudear  technol- 
ogies and  highly  explosive  mat.w1als 

This  biU  strengthens  the  provisions 
of  the  Nudear  Non-ProUferation  Act 
of  1978,  wbich  is  the  basis  for  our  cur- 
rent export  controls  in  this  area.  The 
biU  set  up  a  syston  that  will  guide  ap- 
provals, inoorporating  a  strategy  that 
provides  far  assured  supplies  of  non- 
explosive  nudear  fud  in  return  for  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  nonim>llferatlon 
commitments  by  the  recipient  coun- 
try. On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  would 
place  a  ban  on  exports  of  rn^rooessing 
and  enrichment  plants/technologies 
and  impose  additional  conditions  on 
reprooening  of  UJS.-orlgliiated  fueL 
On  the  otter  hand,  the  bfll  would  pro- 
vide economic  incentives  for  nonprollf - 
eration  cooperation  by  providing  a 
UJ3.  nudear  fuel  assurance  program  of 
discoimted  enrichment,  available  to 
countries  that  agree  to  forgo  Plutoni- 
um use  and  reprocessing  technologies. 
This  involves  both  discounting  the 
price  and  insuring  supply  of  non-weap- 
ons-grade enriched  uranium.  This  pro- 
gram is  particularly  attractive  given 
the  existing  world  uranium  surplus, 
the  excess  capacity  of  enrichment 
services,  the  develtHiment  of  improved 
nudear  fuel,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  economic  Justification  for  reproc- 
essing, breeder,  and  plutonlum  use. 

Our  export  policy  should  be  one  that 
discourageg  the  use  of  highly  explosive 
nudear  materials  and  sensitive  tech- 
nologies In  so-called  peaceful  nudear 
programs,  because  these  can  easily  be 
channeled  to  the  production  of  nude- 
ar weapons.  In  the  not-too-distant 
future,  our  capability  to  significantly 
retard  nudear  weiMpons  proliferation 
will  be  gone,  and  our  last-minute  ef- 
forts will  be  meaningless.  This  is  the 
time  for  our  country  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  leadership  role  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's nonproliferation  polides 
have  effectively  weakened  our  antipro- 
liferation  controls  and  have  under- 
mined the  bipartisan  qiirit  that  has 
always  characterized  our  approach  to 
solving  this  serious  problem.  Today.  I 
have  Joined  a  group  of  my  colleagues 
in  sending  a  letter  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  strengthen  UJS.  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  nudear  nonprolif- 
eration and  to  support  several  prind- 
ples  that  should  guide  our  policy  in 
this  area.  We  believe  that  halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  a 
prindpal  goal  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  that  the  spread  of  separated  Plu- 
tonium, highly  enriched  uranium,  and 
the  facilities  which  produce  these 
weapons-grade  materials,  is  the  most 
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direct  threat  to  our  abUity  to  control 
nudear  proliferation.  Restraints  on 
the  transfer  of  these  materials  is 
therefore  imperative.  In  addition,  we 
must  woiit  with  other  nudear-supplier 
nations  to  gain  agreement  on  nudear 
export  controls,  and  work  to  strength- 
en the  capabilities  of  the  International 
AUMnlc  Energy  Agency.  Finally,  we 
must  keep  the  commitment  we  made 
in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollf  eration 
of  Nudear  Weapons  to  actively  pursue 
efforts  to  halt  the  arms  race. 

Nine  years  ago  today,  India  exploded 
its  first  nudear  device.  By  the  end  of 
this  century,  there  may  well  be  20 
more  countries  with  that  capability. 
We  have  the  opportimlty  now  to  take 
the  lead  in  determining  how  the  tech- 
nologies of  the  nudear  age  will  be 
used  and  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
used  for  nuclear  power  or  nuclear 
weapons.  Nuclear  power  does  not 
depend  on  the  highly  explosive  mate- 
rials and  sensitive  technologies  that 
produce  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  do  not 
take  the  necessary  steps  today,  the 
problem  will  have  moved  beyond  our 
capadty  to  maiuige  it,  the  capability 
to  make  nudear  weapons  will  belong 
to  many  others,  and  the  decision  to 
use  nudear  weapons  wiU  be  beyond 
our  control. 

We  need  not  accept  the  inevitability 
of  a  proliferated  world  and  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  our  children  to  accept 
the  responsibility  to  try  to  prevent  it.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Nudear  Explosives  Control  Act 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 
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ed  vote  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
before  the  Federal  Government  can 
borrow  a  dime. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  raised  the 
debt  limit  on  a  voice  vote.  Under  the 
Pashayan-Hance  balanced  budget 
amendment,  that  would  have  been  ille- 
gal. 

Every  American  taxpayer  realizes 
that  borrowing  money  is  the  root  of 
our  budget  problems.  If  we  expect  to 
restore  fiscal  integrity  to  this  House 
and  to  our  Federal  Government,  we 
must  bring  the  Federal  budget  under 
control.  And  to  achieve  such  control, 
we  must  make  the  effort  to  maintain 
tight  controls  over  the  Government's 
capability  to  borrow  money. 

The  Pashayan-Hance  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  one  of  the  an- 
swers. The  budget  needs  to  be  put 
back  in  balance.  Our  economy  needs 
the  sound  footing  that  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  would  provide  and  put  us 
back  on  the  road  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. I  urge  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 


HON.  KENT  HANCE 

or  TEXAS 
in  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  once  again  to  call  attention  to  a 
problem  of  immense  proportion.  Earli- 
er this  afternoon,  the  House  nodded 
its  approval  to  raising  the  public  debt 
by  $99  billion  to  a  staggering  $1,389 
trillion. 

In  view  of  that  kind  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. Mr.  speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
this  body  to  give  serious  attention  to 
bringing  fiscal  responsibility  back  to 
Government. 

And  the  best  way  to  bring  our 
Nation  back  from  the  trillion-dollar- 
plus  debt  is  to  cut  off  the  ability  to 
charge  and  to  return  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  Government. 

Today,  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Pashatan),  and  I  introduced  leg- 
islation that  addresses  this  problem. 
Our  bill  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  that  would  require 
Congress  to  implement  balanced  budg- 
ets. We  intend  to  accomplish  such  a 
goal  by  requiring  a  three-fifths  record- 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  AND 
TELEPHONE  PROGRAM 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TKMHESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
"Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  Self-Sufficiency  Act 
of  1983,"  which  I  believe  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  items 
the  Congress  will  address  in  the 
coming  months  of  this  session. 

By  making  some  very  iimdamental 
changes  in  the  financing  programs  cre- 
ated under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  this  legislation  will  insure 
the  ability  of  America's  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  to  continue  the 
job  they  set  out  to  do  nearly  a  half 
century  ago:  To  provide  adequate,  reli- 
able, and  affordably  priced  electric 
and  telephone  service  to  the  consum- 
ers of  rural  America. 

In  basic  terms,  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  through  this  bill  is 
to  provide  long-term  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  the  Rural  Electric  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund.  This  revolving 
fund  is  the  mechanism  which  Con- 
gress created  in  1973  to  serve  as  the 
source  of  capital  for  REA  insured 
loans  to  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems,  thereby  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  use  of  appropriated  dollars  to 
fund  these  loans. 

Every  major  segment  of  the  rural 
electric  and  telephone  program  has 
expressed  support  for  the  basic  thrust 
of  this  legislation.  In  addition,  more 
than  one  hundred  of  my  House  col- 
leagues are  Joining  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  While  the 
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bm  does  not.  nor  could  it  hope  to, 
Mdve  evory  lin^  protdem  and  oonoem 
of  tlie  RBA  bcuTOwer  oommuntty.  It 
doM.  I  beUeve.  addreH  In  an  adequmte 
and  forttirlght  way  the  key  imies 
which  must  be  faced  if  rural  America 
and  the  Nation  aa  a  whole  is  to  ocmtin- 
ue  to  benefit  from  a  strong  rural  elec- 
tric and  U^ephoat  procram. 

PoUowinc  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  majw  chances  which  this  leglsla- 
tlon  would  make  In  the  «>»i«ting  reia 
loan  iwoframs  and  policies: 

It  would  resUve  fiscal  balance  to  the 
RBA  revolvinc  fund  by  creating  a 
mechanism  for  periodic  adjustments 
in  the  intoest  rate  <hi  REA  insured 
loans.  Now  fixed  by  law  at  5  percent, 
the  RKA  interest  rate  would  in  the 
future  be  set  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
cover  intnest  expense  of  capital  bor- 
rowed by  the  Revolving  Fund. 

Reoofniitng  that  some  REIA  borrow- 
ers provide  service  under  circum- 
stances that  would  make  it  Impossible 
tor  them  to  survive  any  increase  in  fi- 
nancing costs,  the  prtHlMsed  legislation 
also  would  authmlie  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator to  make  loans  at  a  rate  of  not 
less  than  2  percent  nor  more  than  one- 
half  the  standard  rate  under  specific 
guidelines.  The  revolving  fund  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing loans  at  less  than  the  standard 
rate  by  appropriations  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Another  Icey  provision  of  this  bill 
would  convert  notes  currently  due  to 
be  paid  to  the  U.a  Treasury  beginning 
in  liM>3,  into  permanent  equity  capital 
of  the  revolving  fund.  These  notes  rep- 
resmt  funds  that  were  m>propriated 
for  use  as  REA  direct  loans  in  the  pre- 
1973  polod.  and  were  treated  as  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget  years  in 
which  they  were  made  available  to 
REA.  This  ehjmge  in  the  status  of 
these  funds  would  enhance  the  long 
term  viability  of  the  revolving  fund  by 
reducing  the  need  for  future  ix>rrow- 
ings.  However,  I  want  to  make  it  dear 
that  this  legftdation  would  not  release 
any  REA  borrower  from  its  obligation 
to  repay  all  principal  and  Interest  due 
on  *^r^ting  or  future  loans  made  by 
the  agency.  There  is  absolutely  no  for- 
giveness of  debt  feature  in  this  bill  to 
release  any  electric  or  telephone  coop- 
erative or  utility  from  its  legitimate 
loan  payment  obligatimi  made  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  of  particu- 
lar interest  and  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion's rural  electric  borrowers  include 
the  ivoposals  to  maintain  supplemen- 
tal financing  criteria  and  ratios  cur- 
renUy  in  effect  when  wnnimniw  loan 
levels  are  under  $1  billion:  to  author- 
ise the  REA  Administrator  to  refi- 
nance Treasury  borrowings  (Certifi- 
cates of  Beneficial  Ownership)  by  the 
fund  which  carry  interest  rates  at 
least  1  percent  above  current  rates:  au- 
thorise REA  loan  guarantee  lenders  to 
refinance  long-term  loans  which  have 
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interest  rates  at  least  1  percent  above 
current  rates:  and.  to  direct  the  REA 
Administrator  to  subordinate  or  ac- 
commodate liens  or  mortgages  at  the 
request  of  the  borrower  upon  a  finding 
that  the  borrower  has  the  ability  to 
repay  its  debt 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  direct 
that  the  revolving  fund  be  divided  into 
separate  electric  and  telephone  subac- 
counts, each  reflecting  the  assets,  li- 
abilities, income,  and  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  particular  program. 

The  legislation  also  ocmtains  several 
provisions  needed  to  insure  that  the 
REA  telephone  program  is  brought  up 
to  date  with  both  the  current  needs  of 
our  rural  dtiaens.  and  the  state  of  the 
art  in  telecmnmunications  technology. 
These  include  sections  which  would 
fHmtT'«»*  the  prohibition  against  a 
loan  in  any  State  without  a  State  reg- 
ulatory body  unless  the  Administrator 
makes  a  finding  that  no  duplication  of 
services  would  result:  modify  the  defi- 
nition of  telephone  service  to  specifi- 
cally include  transmission  by  wire, 
fibre,  radio,  light  or  other  visual  or 
electrtMuagnetlc  means:  change  the 
limit  on  rural  areas  eligible  for  REA  or 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  (RTB)  financ- 
ing to  towns  of  no  more  than  2.ilOO  in- 
stead of  no  more  than  1.500;  eliminate 
the  fiscal  year  1991  limit  for  further 
capitalization  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  if  the  goal  of  $600,000,000  has 
not  been  reached  by  then:  and.  elimi- 
nate the  size  limitations  on  acquisi- 
tions of  exchange  facilities  which  can 
be  financed  by  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  and  the  RTB's  interest  coverage 
test  to  cmnpute  it  before  InctHne  taxes 
and  to  make  it  more  flexible. 

In  conclusion,  this  biU  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  result  in  improved 
electric  and  telephone  services 
throughout  rural  America.  And.  al- 
though it  wiU  enhance  the  immediate 
and  long-term  viability  of  the  REA  re- 
volving fund,  passage  of  the  bill  in- 
volves no  appropriation  or  outlay. 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  deserves  the 
complete  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  request 
that  a  detailed  summary  and  the 
actual  text  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self- 
Sufficiency  Act  of  1983  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
SumiAST    or   Major    PROvisiom    or   thx 

RinUL  ELSCTSmCATIOH  A  TKLSFHOm  Rx- 

voLvmc  Pdiid  Sklf^Suptivimct  Act  or 
1983 

AmmiRG  THX  ROBAL  KLBCTRinCATIOR  ACT  OP 
IfSt 

1.  Balance  the  Rural  Electric  ft  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund  through  periodic  Ad- 
justments in  the  REA  interest  rate.  The  Re- 
volvinc Fund  has  served  as  the  sole  source 
of  aU  REA  Insured  loans  (or  the  past  ten 
years.  It  has  received  no  appropriations 
whatsoever,  but  instead  relies  on  loan  re- 
payments as  its  primary  source  of  fundlnc 
new  REA  loans.  Additional  required  funds 
are  obtained  through  the  sale  of  Certifl- 
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catM  of  Beneficial  Ownership  (C80B)  to  the 
Federal  Flnandnc  Bank  (FVBi. 

Whereas  the  RKA  Insored  loan  rate  is 
nzed  by  law  at  5%.  the  CBOs  reflect  market 
rates  of  interest,  which  have  ranged  from 
10-15%  in  reeent  yean.  This  interest  differ- 
ential has  resulted  in  an  imbalanre  between 
Interest  income  (on  new  loans)  and  interest 
expense  (on  new  CSOa). 

The  lecislaUve  proposal  autborlaes  the 
RKA  Administrator  to  set  the  interest  rate 
on  new  loans  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  in- 
terest expense  on  new  CBOs.  thereby  re- 
storing and  maintaining  balance  in  the 
Fund. 

3.  Divide  the  Revolving  Fund  into  sepa- 
rate electric  and  telephone  subaccounts. 
The  division  of  the  Fund  wiU  better  oiaUe 
each  of  the  electric  telephone  programs  to 
meet  their  future  financial  requirements  in 
a  changing  aivinmment.  The  suliaooounts 
WiU  reflect  each  program's  assets,  liabilities, 
income  and  expenses. 

3.  Convert  notes  due  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
1M3  into  equity  capital  of  the  Revolving 
Fund.  This  change  would  ctmvert  the  Treas- 
ury notes  bom  a  liability  of  the  Revolving 
Fund  to  that  of  Invested  capital,  or  govern- 
ment equity,  in  the  Fund.  Otherwise,  funds 
are  scheduled  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Revolving  Fund  to  the  Treasury  during  the 
period  of  1993-2010.  thereby  reducing  the 
Fund's  resources  and  incrnuing  its  CBO 
borrowings.  Although  this  change  signifi- 
cantly enhances  the  Fund's  long  term  vlabQ- 
ity.  it  involves  no  appropriation,  outlay,  or 
government  spending. 

4.  Authorise  the  REA  Administrator  to  re- 
purchase CSOa.  In  order  to  manage  the 
Fund  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner,  the 
REA  Administrator  deserves  authority  to 
repurchase  outstanding  CBOs  without  pen- 
alty when  interest  rates  drop  at  least  one 
percent. 

5.  Authorise  REA  loan  guarantee  lenders 
to  refinance  loans.  Under  current  require- 
ments. REA  loan  guarantee  borrowers  are 
required  to  accept  a  fixed  interest  rate  loan 
for  at  least  28  yean  without  any  reasonable 
provision  for  prepayment  or  refinancing. 
This  proposal  authorises  lenders  to  refi- 
nance REA  loan  guarantees  without  penalty 
periodically  (every  7  yean)  if  interest  rates 
are  at  least  one  percent  lower. 

6.  Authorize  special  interest  rate  loaut  for 
borrowen  which  are  experiencing  flnancial 
hardship  and  another  specified  criterion. 
The  REA  Administator  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  at  a  rate  of  not  less  tlian  2  per- 
cent nor  more  than  one-half  the  standard 
rate  under  q>ecific  guidelines.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  directed  to  include  in  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  request  the  costs  of  making  spe- 
cial interest  rate  loans. 

7.  Direct  the  REA  Administrator  to  subor- 
dinate or  accommodate  liens  or  mortgages 
at  the  request  of  the  borrower  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  borrower  has  the  ability  to 
repay  its  debt.  As  new  supplemental  sources 
of  financing  have  developed,  an  unfortunate 
conflict  has  arisen  betweoi  the  Administra- 
tion's desire  to  reduce  the  borrowen'  reli- 
ance on  REA  and  Its  simultaneous  refusal  to 
diminish  its  security  interests  in  the  assets 
of  the  borrowers.  This  increased  and  clear 
authority  will  enable  and  encourage  in- 
creased non-REA  investment  capital. 

movmoiis  afflviso  to  slbctsic  raoasAM 

BZCLUSIVSLT 

8.  Maintain  supplemental  financing  crite- 
ria and  ratios  currently  in  effect,  when  min- 
imum loan  levels  are  less  than  $1  billion. 
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nOVUIOHS  AFTLIUW  TO 


1.  Inerea«e  ttaa.  1.800  to  3J00  the  popula- 
tloo  limit  on  rural  areas  ditfbie  for  RBA  or 
RTB  financing  This  is  s  SMS*  rsalistic  lisalt 
snd  wm  facilitate  transten  of  territory  to 
improve  the  operating  efflriwiries  of  the 
systems  inwdved. 

3.  Modify  the  definitlao  of  telephone  serv- 
ice to  inelade  specifically  transmissiaD  by 
wire,  radio.  light,  or  other  visusl  or  deetro- 
msgnetlc  tieans.  This  would  updste  the 
Act's  deftaitian  to  r^leet  disnces  in  the 
teehnolocy  of  tnnsmisslep  of  telephone 
coDununlcaltions  which  have  occurred  sinoe 
the  definitton  was  last  revised  in  1963. 

9.  »if«.i«^f*  the  prohibition  sgslnst  a  loan 
In  any  state  without  a  state  regulatocy  body 
unless  the :  Admintatntor  saakes  a  flndtaic 
that  no  duidication  would  result  This  does 
not  pre-empt  the  need  for  obtaining  oertifl- 
cates  from  regulatoty  bodies  where  sodi 
certificates  are  required  by  the  State.  A  cer- 
tificate does  not  necessarily  guarantee  "non- 
duplicatioa"  and,  in  a  oompetttlve  environ- 
ment noa-exduaive  oertlfkates  should 
become  mere  common.  The  present  law, 
however,  dbes  not  permit  the  REA  to  au- 
thorise competitive  facilities  if  there  Is  no 
oommlnioa  with  certificate  jurisdiction  In 
the  state. 

4.  Eliminate  the  fiscal  year  1991  limit  for 
further  canitalisation  of  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  if  the  goal  of  1600,000,000  has 
not  beoi  reached  by  then.  This  should  deter 
efforts  to  cut  the  snnual  cspitalisatton 
amounts  as  any  successes  in  this  area  will 
not  reduce  the  total  amount  of  capital  au- 
thorized. 

5.  EUminate  the  size  limltationB  on  aoqui- 
sttions  of  exchange  facilities  which  can  be 
financed  bgr  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 
This  Is  not  a  real  deterrent  to  consolidating 
operating  territories  to  Improve  effldacy, 
effectiveness  and  financial  stability.  The 
present  law  limits  such  soqutsitionB  to  the 
size  of  the  Imrrower's  existing  system  at  the 
time  it  first  received  a  tdepbone  benk  loan 
many  yean  ago. 

6.  Change  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank's  in- 
toest  coverage  test  to  compute  it  before 
income  taxes  and  to  make  it  more  flexible. 
Tills  will  permit  the  Bank's  directon  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  number  of  borrowns 
eligible  for  bank  loans  in  order  to  allocate 
funds  more  equitably  among  Ixxrowers. 

HJt— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repre$entativea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  anemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Rural  Slectriflca- 
tion  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self- 
Suffldency  Act  of  1983". 

Ssc.  2.  section  201  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  U.8.C.  933)  Is  emended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Loans  imder  this  section  shall  not  be  made 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  and  certifies 
that  in  the  Administrator's  Judgment  the 
security  therefor  is  reasonably  adequate  and 
such  loan  will  be  repaid  within  the  time 
agreed.". 

Ssc.  3.  section  303  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7 17.S.C  934)  is  amoided 
to  read  as  fbllows: 

"Sac.  203.  (a)  As  used  in  this  tiUe,  the 
term  'telephone  service'  staaD  be  deemed  to 
mean  any  communicatiaa  service  for  the 
trannaisslan  of  voice,  data,  sounds,  signals, 
pictures,  writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds  by 
wire,  fiben  radio,  light  or  other  visual  or 
electromagnetic  means,  and  ahsll  indude  all 
lines,  facilities,  or  systems  used  in  the  rendl- 
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tlon  of  such  service;  but  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  mean  message  telegram  service  or  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  services 
or  fsdlities  other  tbsn  those  tntoided  ex- 
dudvdy  for  educational  purposes,  or  radio 
brosdessting  services  or  fsdlities  within  the 
mranlng  of  section  3(o)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

"(b)  iM  used  In  this  tiUe,  the  term  'rural 
area'  sbsU  be  deemed  to  mesn  any  area  of 
the  United  States  not  Induded  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  incorporated  or  uninoor- 
ponted  dty,  vlUage.  or  borousA  having  a 
population  in  excess  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Inhabitants.". 

Sac.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  UAC.  933)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  inserting  "shall  be 
equity  capital  of  the  fund"  immediately 
after  "Act": 

(3)  »m»iMHng  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  payment  of  prindpal 
and  interest  on  loans  to  the  Administrator 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  304(a)  of  this  UUe  and  on  certifi- 
cates of  beneficial  ownership  issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  private 
market  under  section  304(c)  of  this  title;"; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  two 
separate  accounts  within  the  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  Electrification  Account  and 
the  Telephone  Account,  respectively.  The 
assets,  liabilities,  income,  expenses,  and 
equity  of  the  fund  described  In  section  301 
of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
that  are  attributable  to  the  operations  of 
the  electric  loan  program  shall  be  accounted 
for  in  the  Electrification  Account  and  the 
assets,  liabilities,  income,  expenses,  and 
equity  of  the  fund  so  described  that  are  at- 
tributable to  the  operations  of  the  tele- 
phone loan  program  shall  be  accotmted  for 
in  the  Telephone  Account  The  assets  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Electrification  Account 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  re- 
lattaig  to  the  operations  of  the  electric  loan 
program,  and  the  assets  accounted  for  in 
the  Tdepbone  Account  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  relating  to  the  (q>er- 
ations  of  the  telephone  loan  programs.". 

Sac.  S.  Section  304  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  934)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  sub- 
sectitm  (c)  as  follows:  "Whenever  the  inter- 
est rate  on  any  certificate  of  beneficial  own- 
ership that  has  a  remaining  term  of  seven 
yean  or  more  and  that  is  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  purchased  under  this  sub- 
sectiota  exceeds  the  rate  of  Interest  applica- 
ble to  other  similar  certificates  then  being 
purchased  by  100  basis  points  (1  per 
centum)  or  more,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorised to  repurchsse  the  certificate.  Such 
repurchase  shall  be  made  without  penalty.". 

Ssc.  6.  Section  305  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  UJ3.C.  935)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Insured  loans  made  under  this  tiUe 
from  each  account  in  the  fund  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'standard  rate')  that  shall 
be  established  by  the  Administrator  and  ad- 
Justed  thereafter  from  time  to  time,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
within  <me  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Rural  Electriflca- 
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tion  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self- 
Suffidency  Act  of  1983.  Such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  the  standard  rate 
for  each  account  shall  be  that  rate,  not  leas 
than  5  per  centum  par  anninn.  that  would 
produce,  from  loans  (other  then  qwdal  rate 
loans)  approved  from  that  account  during  a 
given  period,  interest  income  equal  to,  but 
not  greater  than,  the  amount  of  anticipated 
interest  expense  on  the  account's  obliga- 
tions (Interim  notes,  insured  notes,  and  cer- 
tificates of  lienefldsl  ownership)  required  to 
be  issued  or  sold  during  such  period  to  cover 
loan  advances  and  Interest  expenses:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
to  be  issued  or  sold  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  determined  by  deducting  the  sum  of  prin- 
dpal and  interest  receipts  and  any  appro- 
priation under  sufasecti<m  (c)  of  this  section 
from  the  sum  of  loan  advances  and  interest 
expenses  on  outstanding  obligatitHis  of  the 
account  during  such  period.  The  standard 
rate,  as  established  by  the  Administrator, 
and  any  adjustment  thereto  shall  lie  made 
having  due  retwtl  for  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  applicable  only  to  loans 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  such  estab- 
lishment or  adjustment.  The  Administrator 
may  make  insured  loans  to  electric  or  tele- 
phone borrowen  at  a  lesser  interest  rate, 
but  not  less  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
nor  more  than  a  rate  equal  to  one-half  the 
standard  rate  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'special  rate')  if  the  Admin- 
istrator finds,  under  guidelines  to  be  estab- 
lished within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  ef f edive  date  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
Self-Suffidency  Ad  of  1983.  that  the  bor- 
rower— 

"(1)(A)  charges  rates  exceeding  twice  the 
national  average  of  ntes  charged  by  bor- 
rowers in  the  same  program,  or  cannot  pro- 
vide service  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  Ad  without  charging  rates  (established 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  man- 
agement and  accounting  principles)  so  high 
as  to  create  a  substantial  disparity  between 
such  rates  and  the  rates  diarged  for  similar 
service  in  the  same  or  nearby  areas  by  other 
suppliers;  or 

"(B)  has  an  average  consumer  density  of 
two  or  fewer  per  mQe  of  line;  or 

"(C)  has  experienced  financial  losses  at- 
tributable to  storm  damage,  natural  disas- 
ten.  or  other  occurrences  beyimd  its  con- 
trol; or 

"(D)  serves  geogrm^hic  areas  having  un- 
usually low  per  capita  income;  and 

"(2)  is  experiencing  financial  or  other 
hardship  through  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

The  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  take  ef  fed 
until  (1)  such  rules  and  regulati<»s  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
(2)  the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  such  transmittal."; 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  in  subsedion  (d),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, striking  out";  such  loans  shall  be  sold 
and  insured  by  the  Administi-ator  without 
undue  delay";  and 

(3)  inserting,  after  subsection  (b),  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
dude in  each  armnai  supplemental  budget 
estimate  or  request  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  shall  concurrently  submit  to 
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the  House  Commtttee  on  Ainnufutatlam. 
the  Soiate  Committee  on  Approprtetiou. 
tlie  Howe  Committee  on  Agrteulture.  and 
the  n>initr  Committee  on  Acrtculture.  Nu- 
tittlan.  and  Vonttnr.  a  request  for  the 
«»M««.t  of  fundi  detennlned  by  the  Admln- 
mnt'^  to  be  neeeomry  to  replenish  the 
fund  for  aO  actual  and  anticipated  oosU  to 
the  fund  ramlUnc  from  loans  made  at  lem 
than  the  standard  rate  during  the  preeedlnc 

llseal  year.". 

Sac  7  Section  906  of  the  Rural  Electrlfl- 
eatkm  Act  of  1M6  (7  UJaC.  1936)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  imertliw  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the 


<a)  atrikinc  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
aerthw  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followinr-  "for 
the  purposes  of  (1)  enoourasinc  and  assist- 
Inc  borrowers  to  develop  and  achieve  the  fi- 
nancial atidwth  neoesmry  to  satisfy  their 
credit  needs  from  other  sources  and  (2)  Im- 
piovinc  the  financial  stability  of  borrowers, 
the  Aiknlnlstrator.  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  and  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  rcculatlons  to  be  promulgated 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall 
provide  flT"»«>*»>  assistance  to  borrowers  for 
purposes  provided  in  this  Act  and  for  pur- 
poses of  provldinc  reflnancim  assistance,  by 
guaranteeinc  loans,  in  the  full  amount 
thereof,  made  by  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  the  National  Rural  UtiUUes  Coopera- 
tive Finance  Corporation,  and  any  other  le- 
gally organlMd  lending  agency  or  lender  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  or  by  accom- 
modating or  subordinating  liens  or  mort- 
gages in  the  fund  held  by  the  Administrator 
ss  owner  or  as  trustee  or  custodian  for  pur- 
chase of  notes  from  the  fund,  or  by  any 
combination  of  such  guarantee,  aoconmioda- 
tion.  or  subordination.  The  Administrator 
shall  accommodate  or  subordinate  liens  or 
mortgages  at  the  request  of  the  borrower, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  for  any  purpose  that  would  enhance 
the  financial  strength  or  revenue  of  the  bor- 
rower or  improve  the  efficiency,  effectlve- 
nem.  or  financial  staMUty  of  the  borrower, 
upon  a  findttig  that  the  borrower  has.  or 
will  have,  the  ability  to  repay  iU  existing 
and  proposed  indebtedness.": 

(3)  striking  out  the  penultimate  sentence 
and  Inertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"As  used  in  this  title,  a  guaranteed  loan  is 
one  that  is  initially  made  or  refinanced, 
held,  and  serviced  by  a  legally  organized 
lending  agency  or  lender  approved  by  the 
Administiator  and  that  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrator  hereunder.";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  eiMl  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revohring  Fund  Self-Suffi- 
ciency Act  of  IMS.  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guarantee  of  loans  and  the  accommodation 
and  subordination  of  liens  or  mortgages,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
undn^  this  subsection  shall  not  take  effect 
until  (1)  sudi  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
(3)  the  expiration  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  such  transmittal. 

"<c)  Whenever  the  interest  rate  on  any  ad- 
vance under  a  loan  that  has  a  remaining 
term  of  seven  years  or  more  and  that  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  and  made 
by  s  lender  imder  this  section  exceeds  the 
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rate  of  interest  applicable  on  other  similar 
new  advances  then  being  made  or  purchased 
by  too  basis  points  (one  per  centum)  or 
more,  the  lender  U  authoriied.  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  borrower,  to  adjust  the  interest 
rate  on  such  advance,  without  penalty,  to 
the  interest  rate  than  applicable  to  other 
■Imllar  new  advances  then  being  made  or 
puitiiased  by  the  lender  Provided.  That  no 
interest  rate  on  such  advance  shall  be  read- 
justed at  intervals  of  lem  than  seven  years.". 

Sic  8.  Section  307  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  VAC.  937)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  a  proviso  as  follows: 
"Provided.  That  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  Tp«"«— ■"«  loan  level,  as  established  by 
law,  is  lem  than  $1,000,000,000  for  insured 
loans  for  rural  electrification,  rural  electrifi- 
cation borrowers  shall  obtain  concurrent 
supplemental  financing  in  accordance  with 
the  appUcable  criteria  and  ratios  In  effect 
for  fiscal  year  1963  under  Public  Law  97- 
370.  96  SUt.  1801.  enacted  December  18. 
1983". 

Sac  9.  Section  406(a)  of  the  Rural  Eleetri- 
flcation  Act  of  1936  (7  V&C.  946(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  not  later  than 
fiscal  year  1991"  In  the  second  sentence. 

Sk.  10.  SecUon  408  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  (7  VS.C.  948)  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  everything  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  after  "clam  C  stock" 
down  through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 
adding  "and  income  taxes"  after  "before  in- 
terest", and  striking  out  "higher"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "other";  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  in  its  entirety  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  subsection  (b)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (8).  respectively. 

Sic.  11.  Section  410  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
caUon  Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  990)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in  its  entirety 
and  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (c>  ss  sub- 
section (b). 

Sic.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  effecUve  on  the 
date  of  enactment:  Provided,  That  during 
the  period  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  the  effective  date  of  the  rules  and 
reguUtions  required  to  be  promulgated 
under  section  305(b)  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936.  as  amended  herein,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  shall  continue  to  make  in- 
sured loans  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  at  the  Interest  rates  specified  in 
section  305(b)  prior  to  IU  amendment  by 
this  Act.* 


LEADERS  CALL  FOR  END  OF 
TAX  FUNDED  ADVOCACY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  oioiaiA 
la  THX  HOUSC  OP  BKPlUBBirTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  add  my  own  to  those  voices  that 
call  for  an  abrupt  end  to  the  funding 
of  thoae  organizations  and  individuals 
for  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  taxpayers  are  unilaterally 
opposed  to. 

If  the  opposite  were  true,  these  orga- 
nisations and  individuals,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated,  could  raise  their  own 
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money  instead  of  Uterally  bloodnudt- 
ing  the  American  taxpayer  to  the  tune 
of  MO  billion  annually.  And  as  Senator 
JiMMiAH  Dbiitoii  appropriately  points 
out.  these  hyprocritea— and  that's 
being  charitable— do  not  believe  in  the 
needy,  they  believe  in  the  greedy, 
themselves. 

So  that  Americans  may  know  how 
the  grassroots  of  this  Nation  feel 
about  such  abuse,  even  at  the  expense 
of  defending  this  country  against  Its 
enemies.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
^mpHngs  of  some  really  true  national 
sentiment. 

FnHn  the  April  1983  issue  of  Con- 
servaUve  Digest.  "Leaders  CaU  for  the 
end  of  Tax-Funded  Advocacy."  To 
each  and  every  comment  presented.  I 
could  only  add  "well  done." 

The  article  follows: 

T,f«i«—  Call  roa  thi  Erb  op  Tax-Fuwdb) 

AOVOCACT 

"When  an  effort  is  made  to  cut  those  pro- 
grams, the  groups  that  benefit  from  them 
organise  marches  and  mobilise  their  public 
relations  departments  to  attach  such  ef- 
forts. They  shout  that  Reagan  is  trying  to 
hurt  the  needy. 

"By  "needy*  they  mean  themselves."— Sen. 
Jeremiah  Denton  (R-Alabama). 

"Taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  utilised 
to  fund  groups  who.  in  turn,  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  lobby  for  continued  government 
spending.  Spe«^  Interest  activity  should 
never  be  taxpayer-funded  activity."— Cong. 
Robert  S.  Walker  (R-Pennsylvania). 

"It  is  a  totally  undemocratic  process  for 
the  federal  government  to  be  involved  in 
partisan  politics.  This  is  an  extremely,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  direction  for  our  govern- 
ment to  be  proceeding  in."— The  Rev.  Don 
Wildmon.  Executive  Director,  National  Fed- 
eration for  Decency. 

"Billions  of  our  tax  dollars  continue  to  be 
used  by  imscruplous  special  interest  groups 
for  their  own  brand  of  political  advocacy. 
These  vultiires  will  continue  to  prey  on 
what  will  become  our  "public  carcass" 
unless  they  are  stopped  NOW. "-Neal  Blair. 
President.  Free  the  Eagle. 

"Stopping  the  flow  of  federal  dollars  to 
liberal  organisations,  who  are  using  such 
funds  to  further  their  own  political  agenda, 
should  be  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of 
conservaUves."— Gary  Jannin.  Legislative 
Director.  Christian  Voice. 

"Political  advocacy  groups  should  not  re- 
ceive federal  funds— but  they  do— and  the 
nation  has  grown  dangerously  tolerant  of 
this  national  vice.  We  must  wean  ourselves 
before  federaUy  fimded  advocacy  destroys 
the  chedu  and  balanrwt  of  our  democratic 
system."— Dr.  Ronald  S.  Godwin.  Executive 
Vice  President,  the  Moral  Majority.  Inc. 

"Conservatives  thus  far  have  done  an 
inept  Job  of  telling  the  taxpayers  how  their 
public  servanU  are  giving  away  tax  dollars 
to  groups  that  actively  undercut  family  life 
and  parental  authority;  as,  for  example,  in 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (fuixled  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment), and  Planned  Parenthood  (funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices)."-Fr.  Charles  Flore,  O.P.,  Chairman. 
National  Pro-life  PAC. 

"It  is  tragic  when  govenunent  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  tax  dollars  of  concerned,  hard- 
working, productive  American  citisens  are 
diverted  directly  and  indirectly  to  liberal 
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and  even  Mandst  Ideals 
the  oltimsfte  deatroetiaB  of  the 
way  of  lif e.t'-Jamaa  RoMm 

"Among  the  many  abuaas  enfolded  in  the 
federal  budget,  few  are  waan  ootisaaous 
than  the  ontlnued  tuaOlm  of  laft-wlBg  ae- 
UvtoU  in  their  pursuit  of  aodal  revotatlen. 
Deep-going  reform  to  halt  this  ifp-off  of  the 
pubUe  is  argently  reaiiind.''-^C.  Stanton 
Evans,  lyngleated  cotamniit. 

"We  should  talte  legal  aetians  agalDst 
many  tax-exempt  liberal  groups  who  use 
federal  funds  for  tobbylog  poiposes.  Otant- 
ed  the  ooutU  are  libenl.  bat  something  can 
bedme. 

"How  do  you  defund  the  left?  Tou  do  that 
by  suing  tbem  and  taking  away  their  tax- 
exempt  status,  if  poarible. 

"We  have  to  start  shaking  the  trees.  If  the 
Coogrem  won't  act.  maybe  the  people 
sliould."-Cong.  Mark  D.  aiUander  (R- 
Michigan). 

"Organiations  get  a  govemnent  contract 
and  uie  it  to  run  that  Xerox  machine,  man 
tliat  phone  bank,  get  out  the  troops  for  that 
poUtlcal  rally  ...  no  poUtleal  opinian  has  a 
moral  right  to  representation  at  taxpayer 
«q>enae."-4WaU  Street  Joonal  (January  36. 
1983). 

"Uix  everyone  else  in  the  country,  the 
people  who  work  for  government  contrac- 
tors and  grant  recipients  are  quite  free  to 
exprem  their  views  in  any  way  they  see  fit- 
as  long  as  they  do  It  on  their  own  time  and 
with  thdr  own  money."— Washington  Post 
(March  19. 1983). 

"If  the  average  taniayer  knew— if  he  even 
dreamed-#hat  Tip  O'Neill  and  past  Demo- 
cratic Congresaes.  or  even  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's lower  echdons.  have  actually 
done  with  his  hard-cazned  money,  he  would 
grab  a  nre-ax  off  the  nearest  wall  and  go 
after  the  big  spenders  with  blood  in  his 
eyes."— Wltliiun  A.  Rusher  (Publisher.  Na- 
tional Review). 

"We  pay  our  taxes  under  threat  of  being 
sent  to  prlbon  if  we  dont.  With  this  year's 
deadline  fresh  in  mind,  it  is  especially  infu- 
riating to  discover  where  some  of  our  money 
goes."— James  J.  KUpatrlek. 

"(Conservative  Digest)  Is  surely  correct  in 
suggesting  that  there  are  many  Imddy  sys- 
tems, of  grant  glveis  and  grant  recipients, 
spending  tax  dollars  in  ways  many— pertiaps 
most— taxpayers  wouldn't  like  .  .  .  (and) 
raises  some  difficult  questions  that  thouibt- 
ful  people  of  right,  left,  and  center  should 
ponder."-Wsshington  Post  (AprO  36. 19ga). 

"Nobody  would  deny  these  people  the 
right  to  ptfsue  their  own  political  and  social 
agenda  in  complete  freedom,  niat  they 
would  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  claim  the 
right  to  do  so  at  taxpayers'  expense,  howev- 
er, is  outrageous  in  the  extreme."— The  Reg- 
ister. SanU  Ana.  CaUf.  (May  5. 1983).* 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

HON.  DAimK.  AKAKA 

opsAwan 

ni  THX  HOUSX  or  XXnUEgXRATIVKB 
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poUeymakeig  that  tourism  is  an  indus- 
try of  vital  importanoe  to  the  econom- 
ic well-being  of  our  Nation.  The  fact  is 
that  the  tourtam  industry  was  reqxm- 
glble  tor  generating  over  4.6  million 
Jobs  in  IMl.  This  industry  paid  over 
$40  bQllon  in  wages  and  salaries  to  our 
Nation's  pe(H>le  and  brought  to  all 
levds  of  our  government— Federal. 
State,  and  local— over  $18  billion  in 
tax  revenues.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
travel  and  tourism  sector  of  the  econo- 
my was  in  1981,  the  second  largest 
retail  industry  in  the  United  States.  As 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  know,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  congrnsional  district  in  this 
country  that  is  not  directjy  affected  by 
tbe  overall  heidth  of  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. 

When  the  Congress  gave  its  stamp  of 
approval  to  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act  several  years  ago,  all  of  us 
went  on  record  as  saying  that  tourism 
is  an  industry  which  deserves  our  sup- 
port. In  my  own  State.  Hawaii,  the  im- 
portance of  the  tourism  industry  to 
our  ectmomy  cannot  be  overstated. 
Tourism  is  the  largest  industry  and 
gennates  over  $446  million  in  tax  rev- 
enues. In  Hawaii,  the  tourism  industry 
employs  over  146,000  people.  This  in- 
dustry provides  Jobs  and  security  and 
thus,  financial  stability  for  the  people 
of  my  State. 

Hawaii,  as  many  of  you  Imow,  is  a 
ivime  visitor  destination  area.  In  1981 
alone,  almost  4  million  visitors  stayed 
ovonJght  or  longer  in  the  Aloha 
State.  This  represents  an  increase  in 
the  last  10  years  of  over  200  percent. 
Tourism  in  Hawaii,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, contributes  significantly  to  the 
baiAbone  of  our  local  economy.  In 
1981.  total  visitor  expenditures 
amounted  to  over  $3.2  billion,  com- 
pared with  $705  million  a  decade  earli- 
er. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
figures  will  continue  to  grow,  tourism 
will  continue  to  be  an  increasingly 
vital  Industry  not  only  to  Hawaii,  but 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  now  Is  the  time  to  formally 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  tour- 
ism industry  to  our  national  economy, 
and  because  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
should  Join  hands  in  celebrating  the 
contributions  this  industry  has  al- 
ready made  to  our  econcnnic  health.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
qjonsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
168.« 


Wtdnetday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  8pe$ket.  1  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues t4  Join  me  in  supporting  Bouse 
Joint  Re«olution  168.  which  would  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  29.  1983,  as 
"National  Tourism  Wetik." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  activities  car- 
ried outaurtaig  the  course  of  this  week 
will  make  it  dear  to  our  people  and 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  LEVERICH  MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  HIW  TOBK 
IN  TBI  HOUSX  OF  RXPBXSKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7.  1983.  the  Leverlch  Memorial 
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Chinch  in  Corcna,  N.T..  will  celebrate 
its  75th  year  of  dedicated  religious  and 
community  service  to  the  people  of 
Corona  and  Queens.  This  Satarday. 
lAgy  21.  the  congregation  of  the  Lever- 
lch Memorial  Church  will  mark  the 
passbig  of  those  75  years,  an  occasion 
which  is  deserving  of  the  recognition 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Over  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
cmtury.  the  Leverlch  Memorial 
Church  has  played  a  Icey  role  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
Corona  community.  The  church  was 
founded  in  1906  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Fecit,  who  saw  a  need  for  a  Union 
Chapel  to  be  located  in  Corona.  Lever- 
lch Church  was  initiated  as  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  home  of  Joseph  E. 
Carlin.  The  ctunmitment  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  residents  of  this  ctmununi- 
ty  enabled  the  purchase  of  land  for 
the  erection  of  a  Union  Evangelical 
Church.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
church  was  placed  on  ^ril  13.  1908. 
and  the  basonent  was  dedicated  on 
May  31  that  same  year.  The  church 
officially  opened  its  doors  on  June  7. 
1908.  Construction  of  the  building  was 
completed  and  dedicted  on  BCay  9. 
1915.  The  Union  Evangelical  Church 
of  Corona  officially  became  the  Lever- 
lch Memorial  Church  on  April  9. 1928. 

Today.  Leverlch  Memorial  Church  is 
integrated,  both  In  race  and  religious 
denominations.  Over  the  years,  the 
church  has  been  firmly  cmnmitted  to 
jMwiating  the  youth  of  the  (xmununity. 
The  Sunday  school  program  is  only 
one  of  many  dedicatted  to  the  neighor- 
hood  youngsters.  The  chiutsh  also  runs 
a  daily  vacation  Bible  school,  released 
time  for  religious  education.  Christian  r 
Endeavor,  and  a  Boy  Scout  troop. 
These  programs  assisted  the  young 
people  of  Corona  in  becoming  active 
and  civic-minded  members  of  their 
community. 

The  women  of  the  community  have 
also  been  very  active  in  providing  their 
support  for  the  woriL  of  the  church. 
One  of  the  earliest  groups  was  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  whose  members 
help  the  poor  of  the  parish,  visit  and 
comfort  the  sick,  and  promote  the 
spiritual  and  social  welfare  of  the 
church.  This  group  has  expanded  into 
the  home  department  and  the  ladies' 
evening  Bible  class. 

I  would  like  to  take  particular  note 
of  the  fine  woik  of  Rev.  Oscar  A. 
Granger,  and  the  elders,  trustees,  and 
officers  of  the  Leverlch  Memorial 
Church  for  their  tireless  dedication  to 
the  church  and  the  community. 

.jnders:  John  D.  Quinn.  chairman: 
Donald  Adams;  and  Charles  Brown. 

Trustees:  John  D.  Quinn.  chairman; 
Minnie  Crowder.  secretary;  Elsie 
Larson,  treasurer;  Bemice  Worsely.  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Alice  Romney,  assist- 
ant treasurer,  Samuel  Pimuxdt; 
Ronald  Critchlow;  Joseph  Crowder; 
and  Stephen  Pinnock. 
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SuiMtey  a^Mxd  lUff :  KUm  Lanon. 
nipeiintendent:  Ctemmtlne  Holmes. 
aaisUat  superintendent;  Bemice 
Wonley.  treasurer  £mui  Robinson: 
Berate  Adams;  Kim  December,  and 
Ronald  Critchlow.« 


IN  HONOR  OP  PRANK  V. 
MEEHAN.  OUTOOINO  CHIEP  OP 
POLICE  POR  THE  CITY  OP  RE- 
DONDO  BEACH.  CAIJP. 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OVCftUFOBIIU 
HI  TH>  BOtTSS  or  RSFaBBMTATIVCS 

Wedneadaw,  May  18. 19S3 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  35.  the  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Prank  V.  Meehan  will 
gather  at  the  Blue  Moon  Saloon  In  Re- 
dondo  Beach.  Calif.,  to  honor  him  for 
his  8  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  city  of  Redondo  Beach  as  their 
chief  of  police. 

Prank,  whose  service  to  the  residents 
of  Redondo  Beach  off iciaUy  ended  on 
April  30,  has  accepted  a  challenging 
position  in  the  Los  Angeles  district  at- 
torney's offte. 

In  his  capacity  as  chief  of  police  in 
Redondo  Beach.  Prank  was  responsi- 
ble for  planning,  directing,  and  con- 
trolling all  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations. As  you  may  know,  Redondo 
Beach  is  an  oceanside  community  in 
Los  Angeles  County  with  a  population 
of  some  67.000  permanent  residents. 
Like  many  seaside  communities.  Re- 
dondo Beach's  population  nearly  dou- 
bles during  the  summer  months  and 
on  weekends,  thus,  a  strong  leader  is 
needed  to  keep  things  under  control. 
It  iB  safe  to  say  that  Frank  met  this 
challenge  and  conquered  it. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  position  in 
Redondo  Beach,  Frank  served  for  8 
years  as  the  chief  of  police  in  the  city 
of  West  Covins.  Calif.,  and  prior  to 
that  pociti<m  as  police  officer,  detec- 
tive, patrol  sergeant,  and  watch  lieu- 
tenant for  the  city  of  Chino.  Calif. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Frank  has 
somehow  found  the  time  to  complete 
extensive  academic  work  in  the  field. 
His  education  includes:  master  of 
public  administration.  University  of 
Southern  California;  postgraduate 
training.  La  Verne  College;  bachelor  of 
science  degree.  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Los  Angeles;  graduate,  police 
executive  leadership  seminar.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California;  graduate, 
administration  and  use  of  helicopter  in 
law  enforcement  seminar.  California 
State  University  at  Long  Beach;  grad- 
uate, chief  executive  criminal  intelli- 
gence seminar,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. State  of  California;  and.  graduate, 
U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  narcotics 
investigation  course.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  successfully  completed  numer- 
ous extracurricular  courses  seminars 
conducted  by  the  California  State  Uni- 
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versity  at  Los  Angeles;  University  Re- 
search Corporation:  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities:  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  PoUce;  and.  the  California 
Spedaliaed  Training  Institute. 

In  concert  with  his  official  duties. 
Prank  has  been  active  In  numerous 
professional  assignments.  These  in- 
clude: Region  S  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Board:  San  Bernardino  County 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Commit- 
tee—past chairman;  San  Bernardino 
County  Emergency  Care  Committee; 
San  Bernardino  County  Drug  Abuse 
Technical  Advisory  Committee;  Board 
of  Directors  of  San  Bernardino 
County  Regional  Narcotic  Enforce- 
ment Task  Force;  Police  Curriculum 
Advisory  Committee.  Region  S  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Resource  Center.  Advisory 
Board  Alcoholism  Coimcil  of  South 
Bay;  Southwest  Explorer  Scout  Execu- 
tive Board;  Executive  Committee.  Los 
Angeles  County  Police  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Also,  he  has  been  Involved  with  the 
California  Peace  Officers  Association; 
Los  Angeles  County  PoUce  Officers  As- 
sociation; International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  PoUce:  Police  Chiefs'  Sec- 
tion. League  of  California  Cities; 
Lambda  Alpha  I^jsilon,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Professional  Fraternity;  and.  the 
South  Bay  Police  Chiefs'  Association. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank 
has  devoted  countless  hours  to  making 
southern  California  a  safer  and  better 
place  to  live  and  work.  We  are  all 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  many 
contributions  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  continue  to  worii  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people.  And,  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in 
protecting  the  residents  of  Redondo 
Beach. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  saying 
thanks  to  Frank  and  wish  him  good 
luck  in  his  new  assignement.  We  wish 
him.  his  wife,  Marie,  and  their  three 
children,  Sean.  Lisa,  and  Joseph,  all 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead.* 


NATIONAL  SAKHAROV  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

ormwTouc 

in  THK  HOUSE  OF  aKPBXSEHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  in  my  colleague,  and  our 
system  of  government  that  I  watched 
President  Reagan  sign  into  law  the  bill 
declaring  May  21.  1983,  National  Sak- 
harov  Day,  in  honor  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  laureate. 

I  sponsored  this  bill  in  the  House 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Stzvc  Solahz.  The  Senate  sponsors. 
Bos  DoLB  and  Dahikl  Mothihah,  at- 
tended the  ceremony,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  there  with  Prof.  Edward 
Lozansky  as  well.  Professor  Lostansky 
was  the  moving  force  behind  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  this  event:  his  dedica^ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  is  an 
inspiraUon  to  all  of  us.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  him. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  to  see 
Dr.  Loaansky's  lovely  wife,  Tanya, 
again.  Tanya's  presence  in  the  Rose 
Oarden  today  is  proof  that  our  pleas 
do  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Dr.  Loouisky. 
Tanya,  and  their  daughter  Tatyana 
were  reunited  in  the  United  SUtes 
after  6  years  of  painful  separation.  It 
was  also  an  honor  to  be  there  with 
Sidney  Glushow,  president  of  the  Sak- 
harov  Institute,  and  the  daughter  and 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  who  also 
have  the  privilege  of  residing  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  in  in- 
ternal exile  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  past  3  years  for  the  crime  of  being 
outspoken  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights.  He  is  being  kept  far  from  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  place  of  work. 
He  is  not  being  provided  with  the  med- 
ical attention  his  rapidly  deteriorating 
health  requires. 

This  would  be  a  hardship  at  any  age: 
for  Dr.  Sakharov,  who  turns  63  on  Na- 
tional Sakharov  Day,  it  is  a  modem 
form  of  torture. 

The  Soviets  think  that  by  trying  to 
quell  his  spirit  in  this  manner,  they 
will  effectively  stifle  Dr.  Sakharov,  but 
he  continues  to  voice  his  criticism  of 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
from  his  exile  in  Gorki. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  issue  and  the  individual  that 
President  Reagan  held  a  formal  sign- 
ing ceremony  in  the  Rose  Oarden  at 
the  White  House.  In  his  moving 
speech,  president  Reagan  called  Dr. 
Sakharov,  a  brilliant  scientist,  dissen- 
ter,  defender  of   human   rights.   He 

went  on  to  say: 

Andrei  Sakhsrov's  voice  is  not  Just  the  boI- 
itary  voice  of  principle  of  one  man  with 
courage:  it  la  also  the  free  voice  of  his 
people,  a  great,  good  and  noble  people  who 
long  for  freedom  and  Just  rule. 

The  President  described  Dr.  Sak- 
harov as  a  man  who  had  chosen  a  life 
of  conscience  and  quoted  him  as 
saying  "I  felt  I  did  not  have  the  right 
to  keep  silent." 

It  is  a  further  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice took  the  imprecedented  action  of 
waiving  the  rule  against  establishing  a 
commemorative  for  a  living  person. 
Chairman  Bill  Foro,  Representative 
MicKXT  Lklahd,  and  Representative 
Bob  Gabcia  were  instrumental  in 
seeing  this  through.  The  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
resolution:  420  in  favor,  none  opposed, 
will  combine  with  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  send  a  clear  and 
strong  signal  to  the  Kremlin  that  we 
will  not  stand  by  silently  while  this  in- 
humane treatment  continues.  If  there 
is  one  lesson  we  have  learned  from  the 
Holocaust,  it  is  that  for  one  to  be 
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silent  as  crimes  agminst  individual 
rights  are  Committed  is  tontinount  to 
commlttng  the  crime  oneself.  We  are 
equally  gitflty  of  violating  legal  and 
moral  principles  if  we  stand  by  and 
allow  these  violations  to  take  place 
without  nmUng  an  attempt  to  stop 
them. 

I  find  it  extremely  ironic  that  this 
man,  who  iras  described  by  the  Nobd 
committee  as  the  "conslcenee  of  man- 
kind." has  been  exiled  for  the  wry  ao- 
Uvltles  wMoh  earned  him  this  title. 
Dr.  Sakharov  has  risked  his  career,  his 
livelihood,  and  his  life  by  these  eff orti 
to  insure  that  the  pec^tle  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  afforded  the  basic  human 
rights  provided  in  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords.  At  increaaInK  pennnal  risk. 
Dr.  Sakharov  continues  to  apeak  out 
on  the  issue. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  situation  is  bad:  his 
health  is  failing  and  hejannot  foresee 
an  end  to  his  exile.  EUs  request  for  a 
visa  to  emigrate  has  been  denied:  a 
recent  invitation  to  teadi  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  was  denied  by  the 
Soviets.  It  is  difficult  for  tiiose  of  us 
who  have  never  experienced  this  kind 
of  isolation  and  deprivatl<m  to  under- 
stand what  Dr.  Sakharov  must  be 
going  through,  and  it  is  up  to  all  of  us 
to  act  to  try  to  prevent  this  treatment 
from  continuing.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  it  is  because  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  and  be- 
cause Dr.  Sakharov  is  the  focus  of 
such  widespread  international  con- 
cern, that  Dr.  Sakharov  is  still  alive 
today. 

This  is  why  we  must  continue  to 
speak  out  in  behalf  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. and  all  other  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union  and  wher- 
ever else  human  rights  are  being 
threatened  and  violated.* 


H.R.  28S0.  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

collateralization 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNIROY 

OP  TBS  DISTUCT  or  OOLUHSIA 
IN  THS  aOUSE  or  RKPKXSBirTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  i^)eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  introduced  ILJL  3850, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  Nation  will  at  all 
times  have  an  adequate  supply  of  cur- 
rency by  eliminating  the  present  re- 
quirement that  Federal  Reserve  notes 
be  collateralized. 

Members  may  recall  that  hearings 
were  recently  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  on 
the  use  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended  by 
section  10S(bK2)  of  the  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  which  authorized  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  invest  in  obliga- 
tions of,  OR  fully  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
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dpal  and  Interest  by,  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  agmcy  thereof.  *  *  *.  One  of 
the  Issues  which  the  subcommittee  ex- 
plored in  eoaoection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  obligations  was  the  use 
of  foreign  currency  assets  as  collateral 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

All  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  first 
and  paramount  liens  on  all  assets  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  that  issued 
them  and  are  obligations  of  the  United 
States  aside  from  any  collateral  which 
may  lie  behind  them.  The  subcommit- 
tee discovered  that  the  System  as  a 
whole  has  always  had  adequate  collat- 
eral of  such  form  as  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
assets.  However,  the  distribution  of 
the  collateral  among  the  banks  is  not 
neoeasarily  in  proportion  to  their  note 
liabilities,  which  may  be  dependent 
uprai  seasonal  and  other  fluctuations 
in  demands  for  currency.  Intermittent 
use  of  acquired  foreign  securities  as 
collateral  for  these  disproportional 
currency  demands  can  avoid  the  cost 
and  inconvenience  of  inter-Reserve 
Bank  exchanges  of  other  assets. 

To  date,  four  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
have  used  foreign'  ciirrency  assets  as 
collateral  on  various  occasions.  This 
use  of  foreign  ciurency  assets  is  a 
jHirely  technical  phenomenon  intend- 
ed to  facilitate  the  use  as  collateral  of 
all  Federal  Reserve  System  assets  in 
the  most  economical  and  orderly 
manner. 

These  cases,  nonetheless,  point  to 
the  difficulties  of  assviring  adequate 
collateral  for  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
issues  of  currency  in  response  to  fluc- 
tuating public  demand.  Such  difficul- 
ties are  so  far  minor  and  easily  sur- 
mountable, but  they  have  a  potential 
to  become  more  serious.  People  place 
their  money  in  savings  and  checking 
accounts  with  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  these  balances  can  be  con- 
verted to  currency  at  any  time.  Howev- 
er, if  people's  desire  to  convert  savings 
and  checking  balances  into  currency  is 
unexpectedly  strong,  insufficient  col- 
lated could  mean  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  be  technically 
unable  to  provide  enough  currency  to 
meet  public  demand.  Such  a  shortage 
of  currency  could  have  severe  adverse 
consequences  for  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  system.  Indeed, 
this  ixwsibility  will  become  greater  as 
the  reduction  in  reserve  requirements 
progresses. 

Further  changes  in  collateralization 
requirements  are,  therefore,  needed. 
Indeed,  it  now  makes  sense  to  abolish 
the  collateral  requirement,  which  is  an 
anachronism  that  is  no  longer  appro- 
priate or  necessary.  While  formerly 
useful  in  controlling  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes,  the  collater- 
al requirement  is  now  a  potential  ob- 
stacle to  the  Federal  Reserve's  ability 
to  handle  unusual  financial  develop- 
ments. In  any  case,  the  controlling 
factor  on  the  total  amoimt  of  Federal 
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Reserve  notes  in  circulation  should  be 
public  demand  for  currency,  not  any 
collateral  limits.  Limitations  on  exces- 
sive money  growth  are  and  should 
properly  be  vplied  only  through  the 
monetary  aggregates. 

H.R.  2850  would  make  this  change. 
It  would  remove  the  anachronism  of  a 
collateral  requirement  that  is  a  throw- 
back to  a  commodity  standard  era, 
guarantee  that  adequate  currency  is 
available  to  meet  any  possible  de- 
mands, and  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
use  of  foreign  currency  assets  behind 
the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  oversight  hearings  which  were 
sought  by  several  Members.  The 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  use  of  these  provisions 
has  been  sent  to  the  printer  and  as 
soon  as  copies  are  available,  I  will 
make  it  available  to  all  Members  of 
the  House.  In  the  meantime,  addition- 
al information  on  issues  surrounding 
H.R.  2850  and  the  use  of  the  provision 
of  the  Monetary  Control  Act  authoriz- 
ing investments  in  foreign  obligations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy. 

In  addition  to  the  bill.  I  am  also  at- 
taching for  inclusion  at  this  point  in 
the  Recobs  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis and  a  Ramseyer  showing  changes 
which  H.R.  2850  would  make  to  the 
existing  law. 

H.R.  2850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  second  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  UJS.C.  412)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  f  oUows  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Collateral  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  Federal  Reserve  notes.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  n.S.C.  414)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "less  the  amount  of  gold  certificates 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  agent  as  collat- 
eral security.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  UJS.C.  416)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SBCnOH-BY.SBCTIOH  ANALYSIS 

(H.R.  2850:  A  bill  to  provide  flexibUity  in 
the  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
assure  that  the  nation  will  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  currency.) 

(a)  Amends  secUon  16,  paragraph  2.  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC  412)  by  strik- 
ing all  text  following  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
words:  "Collateral  shall  not  be  required  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes."  "Eliminates  the  col- 
lateral requirement  by  striking  out  the  re- 
quirement- that  the  Federal  Reserve  set 
aside  collateral  equal  to  the  amount/sum  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  and  the  speci- 
fications of  what  can  be  used  as  collateral. 
Inserted  in  place  of  this  is  a  simple  state- 
ment that  collateral  is  no  longer  required 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes." 

(b)  Amends  section  16,  paragraph  4,  by 
striking  the  words  "less  the  amount  of  gold 
certificates  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
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•MBt  M  eollaterml  aeeurity"  and  inMiUnc  In 
MM  ttiwwrf  »  pertod.  8ecUon  Ito*  toehnl«l 
■iiiiiiiitinnf  to  eonf onn  this  morlilop  to  the 
,^l«— »«»M..^«  of  uie  eoUatanl  requlRuent 
As  eoDatanl  would  no  knger  be  requlicd. 
tbe  need  for  (old  eerttflOktM  m  ooUatenl 
aacortty  would  Ukovtoe  be  eitantaMted. 

(e)  Ameodi  ncOon  1«.  pui«nob  6.  by 
■MUnc  Um  fint  rr-*^-^  BecMiee  eoIUter- 
•1  taas  been  TtMmtr**-^  this  prorWon  be- 
inmw  radmMtant  and  thue.  the  provWon  in 
ttifMm  M.  pangiaph  6  (the  eentenee  refer- 
tttm  to  tbe  withdnwal  of  the  rabetttution 
for  eoOateral  wttb  locol  VMeral 
■)  has  been  ellmtnatod  It  is 
_  y  to  have  the  wntcnoe  be- 

sMKi  eoOateial  la  not  requirad  and  tba«- 
f ofc  a  aAatttote  for  collateral  would  not  be 


tacnom  le— iron  laaun 
1.  iHoanee  of  Federal  Reserve  Notes: 
NatuR  of  ObUsatlon:  Where  Redeemable: 
VMenl  naerve  notes,  to  be  tasued  at  the 
aiKntk»  of  the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the 
VMeral  Reaenre  System  for  the  purpose  of 
■»«Miit  advances  to  IMerml  reserve  banks 
Umiugh  the  VWeral  reserve  agenU  as  here- 
inafter srt  forth  and  for  no  other  purpose, 
are  hereby  authorised.  The  said  notes  ahaU 
be  irfr^fw^"-  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  leeelvabie  by  all  national  and  member 
ii«nk«  and  PMeral  reserve  banks  and  for  all 
^^w,  fmtfffiT.  and  other  pubUc  dues.  They 
ahaO  be  redeemed  in  Uwful  money  on 
.1— ««i«H  at  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Dnited  States,  in  the  city  of  Washincton. 
Dtatrtet  of  Columbia,  or  at  any  Federal  Re- 


t.  AppHcattnn  for  Notes  by  Federal  Re- 
serve BaiAs:  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may 
»«fc>  appHni**""  to  the  local  Federal  Re- 
aerve  acent  for  suc^  smount  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes  hereinbefore  provided  for  ss 
tt  may  require.  Such  spidlcaUan  ahaU  be  ac- 
companied with  a  tender  to  the  local  Feder- 
al Reserve  scent  of  collateral  in  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  thus  apphed  for  and  issued  pursuant 
to  such  application.  The  collateral  aeeurity 
thiM  offered  shall  be  notes,  drafts,  bills  of 
exchange,  or  aoceptanees  acquired  under 
the  provWoiw  of  sectitm  13  of  this  Act,  or 
hni«  of  exchange  endorsed  by  a  member 
hawk  of  any  Federal  Reserve  district  and 
mirchaaed  under  the  provisi<»is  of  section  14 
<tf  thta  Act.  or  banken'  acceptances  pur- 
chased under  the  provisians  of  said  section 
14.  or  gidd  certificates,  or  Special  Drawing 
Right  oertiflcates.  or  any  obligations  which 
are  direct  obligatloiH  of.  or  are  fully  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest  by.  the 
United  States  or  sny  sgency  thereof  or 
aaaeU  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  pur- 
chase or  hold  under  section  14  of  this  Act 
In  no  event  shall  such  collateral  security  be 
less  than  the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes   spplled   for.   The   Federal   Reserve 
agent  shaD  each  day  notify  the  Board  of 
Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of 
an  tasues  and  withdrawals  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  to  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  which  he  is  accredited.  The  said 
Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  nwy  at  any  time  call  upon  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank  for  additional  security  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  to  it. 
Collateral  shall  not  be  required  for  Federal 
ntiiiM  notes  which  are  held  in  the  vaulU 
of  Federal  Rcaerw  banks.  Collateral  sbaU 
not  be  required  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

S.  Distinctive  Letter  oo  Notes:  Destruction 
ol  Unfit  Notes  Federal  Reserve  notes  shall 
bear  upon  their  faces  a  distinctive  letter  and 
ssrial  number  which  shall  be  assigned  by 
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the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  each  Federal  Res»ve  bank. 
FMeral  Ilesui  »c  notes  unfit  for  circulation 
TK>n  be  fap««'«^.  destroyed,  and  accounted 
for  under  procedures  prescribed  and  at  loea- 
tlotH  ilrtir'-**^  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such  notes, 
credit  with  respect  thereto  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
h»nk«  aa  deterB)ined  by  the  Board  of  Oovcr- 
non  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

4.  Oranting  Right  to  Issue  Notes:  The 
Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Restive 
System  shaU  have  the  right,  acting  through 
the  Fednal  Reserve  agent,  to  grant  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  to  reject  entirely  the  ai>- 
pUcatlon  of  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  for 
Inderal  Reserve  notes:  but  to  the  extent 
that  su^  spplication  may  be  granted  the 
Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shaU,  through  iU  local  Federal  Re- 
aerve  agent,  supply  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
the  bank  so  applying,  and  such  bank  shaU 
be  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  notes 
issued  to  it  and  shall  pay  such  rate  of  inter- 
eat  ss  may  be  established  by  the  Board  of 
Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on  only  that  amount  of  such  notes  which 
equals  the  total  amount  of  its  outstanding 
FMeral  Reserve  notes  [less  the  amount  of 
gold  certificates  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve agent  as  collateral  security.]  Federal 
Reserve  notes  isnied  to  any  such  bank  shall, 
upon  delivery,  together  with  sudi  notes  of 
such  Federal  Reserve  bank  as  may  be  issued 
undn-  section  18  of  this  Act  upon  security  of 
United  States  3  per  centum  Ooveramrat 
bonik.  become  a  first  and  paramount  Uen  oa 
all  the  assets  of  such  bank. 

5.  Deposit  to  Reduce  Uability  for  Out- 
standing Notes:  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
may  at  any  time  reduce  lU  liability  for  out- 
standing Federal  Reserve  notes  by  deposit- 
ing with  the  Federal  Reserve  agent  iU  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  gold  certificates.  Special 
Drawing  Right  certificates,  or  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States.  Federal  Reserve  notes 
so  deposited  shall  not  be  reissued,  except 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  an 
original  issue.  The  liability  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  with  respect  to  iU  outstanding 
Federal  Reserve  notes  shaU  be  reduced  by 
any  amount  paid  by  such  bank  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  section  4  of  the 
Old  Series  Currency  Adjustment  Act. 

6.  Substitution  of  Collateral:  Retirement 
of  FMeral  Reserve  Notes:  (Any  Federal  re- 
serve bank  may  at  its  discretion  withdraw 
collateral  deposited  with  the  local  Federal 
reserve  agent  for  the  protection  of  its  Fed- 
eral reserve  notes  issued  to  It  and  shall  at 
the  same  time  substitute  therefor  other  col- 
lateral of  equal  amount  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  reserve  agent  under  regiila- 
Uons  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emon of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.]  Any 
Federal  reserve  bank  may  retire  any  of  its 
FMeral  reserve  notes  by  depositing  them 
with  the  Federal  reserve  agent  or  with  the 
Treaatuer  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
FMeral  reserve  bank  shall  thereupon  be  en- 
UUed  to  receive  back  the  collateral  deposit- 
ed with  the  Federal  reserve  agent  for  the  se- 
curity of  such  notes.  Any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  shall  further  be  entitled  to  receive 
back  the  coUateral  deposited  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  agent  for  the  security  of  any 
notes  with  respect  to  which  such  bank  has 
made  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  4  of  the  Old  Series 
Curraicy  Adjustment  Act.  Federal  reserve 
notes  so  deposited  shall  not  be  reissued 
except  upon  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  an  original  issue.* 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MNETA 

orcsuroasiA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  KBPBBSSIITAtIVIS 

Wedmuday.  May  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  grest  plessure  to  rise  today  In 
honor  of  Frands  T.  Fox.  one  of  San 
Jose's  finest  public  servants.  Fran  will 
retire  from  his  position  as  the  city 
manager  of  San  Jose  on  June  30.  and 
on  that  day  our  citizens  will  lose  a 
dedicated,  effective,  and  conscientious 
public  of  f  iciaL 

Fran  Fox  came  to  San  Jose  less  than 
5  years  ago  as  a  distinguished  profes- 
sional with  extensive  experience  in  air- 
port develoinnent  and  management. 
After  an  apprenticeship  period  on  the 
east  coast.  Fran  had  developed  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Air- 
ports, where  he  managed  a  network  of 
busy  southern  Califomia  fields.  This 
repuUtion  helped  him  enjoy  success 
in  the  private  sector  as  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  aviation. 

With  this  experience.  Fran  Fox  was 
named  director  of  aviation  for  the  city 
of  San  Jose.  The  San  Jose  Airport  lies 
in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley,  and 
Fran  iMtiiifniiy  to<A  charge  of  plans 
which  allowed  the  San  Jose  Airport  to 
adjust  to  the  tremendous  growth  of 
that  vital  area. 

Yet.  after  only  a  year  as  director  of 
aviation  in  San  Jose.  Fran  faced  even 
greater  challenges.  At  that  time,  the 
San  Jose  City  Council  asked  Fran  to 
take  over  the  position  of  city  manager, 
and  with  a  generous  display  of  public 
spirit.  Fran  postponed  his  retirement 
and  accepted  appointment  as  the  city 
manager  of  San  Jose. 

Fran  Fox  has  served  as  city  manager 
for  3  years  now.  During  that  time, 
Fran  managed  our  Nation's  fastest 
growing  large  city  energetically  and  ef- 
fectively. Throughout.  Fran  retained 
his  good  humor  and  his  wise  outlook 
on  current  local  affairs. 

Now.  Fran  Fox  has  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  to  step  down,  and  at 
the  end  of  June,  Fran  will  retire  from 
full-time  work  at  city  hall.  We  stiU 
expect  to  see  Fran  involved  in  local  af- 
fairs—espedidly  those  concerning  the 
airport— but  we  will  sorely  miss  Fran's 
leadership  in  city  hall. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  you  and 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  to  Join 
me  in  extending  our  respect  and 
thanks  to  a  truly  outstanding  public 
servant,  Francis  T.  Fox.« 


THB  NASIONAL  BLACK  CBJID 
DEVKLOPMENT  mSTTTDTE- 
NEWARK-BBSEX  OODNTT  AF- 
VOAATM 
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S.  589 


H0N.K1ERW.II0DIN0,JR. 

ornw. 
ni  THB  aousx  of  i 


We€neaday.  Maw  It.  IMS 


•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  wheik  the  ntmiber  of  black  ddl- 
dren  living  in  povorty  has  reached  an 
unbeliev^le  50  percent.  It  is  extreme- 
ly heartening  to  know  that  there  are 
dedicated  pec^le  trying  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  tdack  children.  The 
National  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute, a  national  nonprofit  organlHb- 
tion  founded  13  years  ago,  is  cmnmit- 
ted  to  public  policy  on  behalf  of  black 
children  in  America. 

The  Newark.  New  Jersey-Essex 
County  Affiliate  of  the  National  Blatt 
Child  Development  Institute  was  char- 
tered (mly  3  years  ago,  but  has  already 
proven  itself  as  an  active  and  effective 
instrumenft  for  public  policy  advocacy. 
I  am  f ort«nate  to  have  been  involved 
with  the  affiliate  from  its  inception, 
and  have  been  ccmtinually  impressed 
with  their  outstanding  wortL 

On  a  national  level,  working  with  af- 
filiates all  over  the  country,  the  insti- 
tute promotes  the  issues  affecting 
black  children  and  insures  that  they 
are  moved  into  the  forefront  of  public 
policy;  issues  which  may  otherwise  be 
sadly  ignored.  The  major  focus  of  the 
institute  k  in  the  areas  of  chUd  care, 
adoption,  foster  care,  education,  and 
social  programs  that  affect  children. 
They  have  analysed  the  Presidait's 
budget  to  assess  the  Impact  of  budget 
cuts  on  black  children.  They  have  de- 
veloped broad-based  coalitions  with 
other  organizations  wortdng  to  en- 
hance the  availability  of  adequate 
child  care.  On  every  level  of  public 
policy,  they  have  provided  an  effective 
voice  for  black  chlldraL 

The  Newark  affiliate  of  the  institute 
has  worked  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  the  community  about  Issues  which 
affect  hUck.  chUdrm.  By  sponsoring 
workshops  and  educational  events, 
along  wiCh  their  advocacy  activities, 
the  affiliate  has  Uught  others  about 
the  problems  which  are  common  to 
black  children  so  that  together  we 
may  seanSh  for  the  needed  solutions. 

The  affiliate  will  hold  their  annual 
awards  program  on  May  20,  in  which  I 
will  have  the  honor  of  participating. 
Among  those  being  presented  with 
awards  are  State  assemblywoman  Mil- 
dred B.  Qarvin.  Dr.  Catherine  Dorsey- 
Oaines,  Dr.  Jane  Bugnand,  Mrs. 
Freida  Holmes,  and  the  Newark  Child 
Care  Network.  I  offer  my  full  support 
and  encouragement  to  both  the  na- 
tional institute  and  the  Newark  affili- 
ate and  hope  they  will  continue  their 
fine  work.* 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


'ATIVES 


orsxizoirA 
m  THB  Hovsx  or 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  last 
Wednesday,  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  m>proved  S.  589 
with  an  amendment  adding  six  new 
sections.  Together,  they  form  the 
basig  of  this  year's  omnibus  insular 
areas  assistance  bill. 

The  first  section  added  concerns  the 
Implementation  of  the  mirrored  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  in  the  Northern 
Marl^"^  Islands.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  letter  of  the  covenant  establishing 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  spirit  as  an 
Inviolable  commitment  between  the 
newest  member  of  the  American  politi- 
cal family  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Subsequent  to  our  action,  committee 
staff  met  with  Governor  Tenorio. 
House  Speaker  Fitial.  Washington 
Representative  Pangelinan,  and  other 
Northern  M^^^^mft  Islands  officials  to 
further  discuss  the  covenant's  mirror 
code  mandate  and  authority  to  rebate 
only  taxes  actually  paid.  Our  staff 
made  two  points  not  contained  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  legislation 
which  I  believe  should  now  be  report- 
ed to  the  House. 

First,  they  noted  that  the  covenant 
provides  a  remedy  if  mirror  code  reve- 
nues are  insufficient  to  meet  the  terri- 
tory's needs,  as  the  territory's  leaders 
suggest.  The  territory  hss  full  author- 
ity to  enact  necessary  local  taxes.  If 
this  remedbr  is  inadequate  because  of 
unique  circumstances  in  the  territory, 
remedial  Federal  legislation  may  be  re- 
quired. We  do  not  foresee  and  in  no 
case  should  there  be  an  undue  tax 
burden  on  individuals  or  businesses  in 
these  developing  islands. 

Second,  our  staff  contended  that  a 
mutually  agreeable  solution  to  this 
complex  problem  should  be  achieved. 
The  committee  is  hopeful  that  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  leadership 
wHl  make  fair  and  reasonable  recom- 
mmdations  to  bring  this  about. 

Certainly  the  other  and  many  fruit- 
ful and  cooperative  aspects  of  the  new 
relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands suggest  that  the  needs  of  the 
territory  can  be  accommodated  within 
the  covenant. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  when  the  committee 
fUed  its  report  on  S.  589  it  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  cost  estimate  on  the 
measure.  Now  that  it  does,  the  com- 
mittee would  revise  the  CBO  estimate 
in  three  respects.  First,  CBO  slightiy 
understated  the  authorization  level  by 
about  $2  million  in  that  it  limited  its 
estimate  of  expenditiu-es  to  implement 
the  reoonunendations  contained  in  the 
administration's  territorial  energy  as- 
sessment prepared  pursuant  to  Public 
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Law  96-597  to  fiscal  year  1984.  al- 
though a  like  amount  wHl  be  needed 
thereafter. 

Second,  it  more  signiflcafttiy  over- 
stated fiscal  year  1984  outlays  by  esti- 
mating that  $8  million  of  the  $10  mil- 
lion authorization  for  essential  Virgin 
Islands  power  and  water  infrastruc- 
ture would  be  spent.  This  Is  not  so 
since  Public  Law  97-357  has  already 
provided  authorization  for  the  $10  mil- 
lion needed  for  next  fiscal  year.  The 
$10  million  which  would  be  authorized 
by  S.  589  would  presumably  be  spent 
for  the  second  phase  of  this  4-year, 
$40  million  project  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Third,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
territorial  alternate  energy  develop- 
ment projects  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  as  well  as  the 
Virgin  Islands  power  and  water  and 
Ouam  sewer  and  water  line  infrastruc- 
ture, the  CBO  makes  no  estimate  of 
the  direct  savings  to  the  territories 
and  their  peoples  or  the  ultimate  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  committee  supports  authorizar 
tion  of  these  projects  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  need  which  cannot  be  denied, 
they  would  result  in  enhanced  eco- 
nomic activity  enabling  the  territories 
to  be  more  self-sufficient  and  in  more 
reasonable  energy  expenditures. 

In  sum.  our  committee  estimates 
outlays  at  $11.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $17.8  million  the  foUowing 
year.  It  also  envisions  actual  dollar 
savings  to  the  territories  and  the 
Nation  which  would  reduce  the  net 
cost  of  the  bill  to  a  great  degree. 

Mi.  Speaker,  because  my  statements 
reflect  the  bipartisan  views  of  the 
committee,  I  request  that  they  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  committee's 
report  on  the  bill.* 


DO  NOT  PULL  THE  PLUG  ON 
ARCHIE  BUNKER 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  HXW  TOKK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  BCr.  Speaker.  CBS 
television  has  annoimced  its  plans  to 
cancel  "Archie's  Place."  As  Archie's 
Representative  in  the  House,  I  have  to 
say  I  am  disappointed  by  this  news.  In 
13  years.  Archie  has  become  an  insti- 
tution of  American  culttire.  as  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat.  drinking  beers  brought 
by  his  loving  Edith,  has  been  en- 
sconced in  the  Smithsonian. 

But  Archie's  significance  transcenids 
cultural  Interests.  Throughout  the 
1970's.  through  Vietnam.  Watergate, 
the  civil  rights  mov«nent,  the 
women's  movement,  and  the  gay 
rights  movement.  Archie  was  as  reli- 
able a  barometer  of  one  slice  of  Ameri- 
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can  politlqi  u  you  could  And.  He  knew 
wbal  be  thougbt.  »nd  whether  you 
aci«ed  with  him  or  not.  you  knew  that 
Aiehie  was  not  alone  in  his  views. 

bi  the  Waahincton  Post  of  Sunday. 
Ifay  IS.  Haynes  Johnaon  makes  the 
case  for  keeping  Archie  around  as  a 
aort  of  poittical  pimdlt  for  the  Nation, 
at  least  through  the  1984  dectiim.  It  ii 
a  great  idea,  and  I  strtrngly  urge  my 
ooUeaguea-and  CBS— to  read  John- 
son's piece,  which  f (dlows. 

aa— Wbt  Pdu.  tbi  Vvoa  oa  Om  Blus- 
OouAS  PouRou.  naLoeonoB? 

(By  Bayim  Jobnaon) 
Aiclile  would  meer  at  the  aUuakm  a> 
phony  hlgtOmm  atoff .  but  icporta  of  his 
^fr^imm  iceaD  MacbeCh'i  dateful  reaponie  tm 
Vr<(»»iiiig  of  hto  queen'a  death.  "She  ahoukl 
have  died  hereafter."  Shakeapeare's  tor- 
mented oM  murderer  muaes  aloud  on  stage 
after  gettliw  the  bad  news.  "There  would 
have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word." 

CBS  shouldn't  let  Archie  Bunker  leave  us 
now.  either.  Thoe  would  have  been  a  better 
time. 

Ttiere  are  many  itaaoni  to  mouin  Ar- 
chie's paasinc.  but  the  tiralns  of  his  depar- 
toie  aecBM  eeperially  Inappropriate.  He 
exita  JiHt  aa  the  recovery  bedna.  and  I.  for 
one,  would  Uke  to  know  wlwt  Archie  thinks 
about  It  I  say  that  becauae  I  have  Ions  be- 
Ueved  that  Archie  held  the  key  to  the 
pteaent  American  political  pussle  invidving 
such  thiiws  aa  the  patlenee  factor,  tlie  fair- 
neaa  tector.  the  bhie-odllar  factor,  the  patri- 
otism factor,  the  Reagan  factor  and  a  few 
otlier  miaeellaneous  factors  direcUy  affect- 
Inc  our  pttltttpal  and  economic  lives. 

With  Ardiie  gone,  well  never  have  the 
moat  authOTttative  wnd  on  thoae  subjects. 
Fbr  wtM  dae  can  speak  so  straogly  and  di- 
leeOy  tar  the  average  Amolcan? 

The  one  thing  you  can  say  about  Archie  is 
that  he  never  tried  to  hide  his  f eelinsa.  He 
waa  alwaya.  as  tlkey  say,  "up  front."  Tou 
may  not  Imve  admired  his  views.  In  fact. 
you  may  weD  have  deplned  them.  He  was. 
unaahamedly.  a  bigot  and  a  sexist,  among 
other  ttiinga.  and  he  certainly  had  no  toler- 
ance for  wdfare  dilsdeis  and  loafers.  Or 
people  on  the  dole  tar  any  reason,  for  that 
matter.  He  alao  could  be,  of  course,  boorish 
and  tiwenattive.  He  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
thoae  tratta.  either. 

Tlieae  were  not  the  attributes  that  made 
Archie  a  ouinteaaential  American  character 
although,  to  be  honest,  they  were  part  of 
hta  Bveiyuian  ingredients.  Archie  was  arche- 
typal becauae  of  aometlilng  else.  He  really 
bdieved  In  the  American  dream. 

Strip  away  the  current  dtalogue,  the  dress 
and  "—»"«•'•  and  way  of  living,  and  under- 
neath It  all  Ardiie  Bunker  was  a  late  aoth 
Century  embodiment  of  Horatio  Alger. 

Ardiie.  no  lem  than  Alger,  had  a  simple 
Imt  dee^  hdd  faith:  work  hard  enough 
and  you  wiU  get  aliead.  Pluck  and  persever- 
ance wiU  triumph  over  adversity.  Tomorrow 
win  be  better  than  today. 

He  believed,  too.  tn  the  inhermt  virtue  of 
the  working  man.  the  average  American  as 
noble  stiff. 

Axtbke  dung  to  tluiae  beliefs  through  all 
of  the  traumatic  national  events  of  the  long 
yean  In  whidi  lie  was  a  familiar  character 
to  tens  of  w«niuw««  of  Americans,  who 
watched  the  long-running  "All  In  the 
PamOy"  and  then  "Archie  Bunker's  Place." 
canceled  last  week  by  CB& 

He  stood  aolidly  for  the  war  In  ^Hetnam. 
He  scorned  the  demonstrators,  whetlm'  tor 
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peace  or  dvO  righta.  and  certainly  gay 
righta.  He  railed  against  the  giveaway  gov- 
ernment programa.  He  excoriated  the  moral 
decay  and  sexual  petmlsslveneas  he  saw  all 
around  him.  He  spoke  alarmingly  about  the 
liMHiailm  use  of  drugs  and  declining  church 
attendance. 

In  the  process,  he  found  Ids  political  loy- 
altiea  T>««ftiiif  From  his  once-unaueatiraied 
base  among  Democrats  "the  party  of  tlie 
working  man"— Archie  drifted  Into  Republi- 
can ranks.  Uke  millions  of  his  fellow  white 
male  workers.  Archie  voted  for  Richard 
Nixon.  When  RonaM  Reagan  came  onto  the 
scene,  Archie  bought  his  views,  too. 

Supply-side  economics  was  made  to  order 
for  Archie.  It  was.  In  modem  Incarnation, 
merely  a  restatement  of  the  old  Horatio 
Alger  virtues.  Just  keep  working  hard,  be 
more  productive,  save  and  see  your  profits 
grow.  Hooray  for  Reagan. 

But  something  happened  to  Archie  this 
past  year.  Por  the  first  time  in  his  experi- 
ence, the  script  didn't  hold  true.  The  old 
dream  wasnt  being  sustained.  Suddeidy. 
Archie  found  himself  facing  the  unthink- 
able. Archie  Bunker  was  on  the  line. 

It  couldn't  be.  becauae  Archie  had  done 
everything  right.  Yet.  there  he  was,  stand- 
ing alongaide  the  other  welfare  redpients. 
All  the  old  values  and  beliefs  about  work 
and  thrift  and  getting  ahead  seemed  to  have 
crumbled  A  more  bewildered  fellow  you 
never  met. 

News  of  the  end  of  Archie  comes  amid  in- 
ereaaingly  optimistic  forecasts  about  the 
state  of  the  economy  from  the  soothsayers 
at  Wall  Street  and  corporate  America. 

Proflts  are  up.  Substantially  higher 
second-quarter  numbers,  to  employ  the 
Jargon  of  the  Street,  are  expected.  The  in- 
flation rate  continues  to  stay  low.  Interest 
rates  decUne.  And  the  big  bull  market 
booms  along,  putting  a  lot  of  new  wealth 
into  the  pocketa  of  a  lot  of  people. 

All  to  the  good  for  Wall  Street  and  inves- 
tors, at  least,  but  it  hasn't  trickled  down  to 
the  Archies  of  America  on  Main  Street  yet. 
Ftor  many  of  them,  it  still  means  being  on 
the  line.  They  are  at  least  as  unsure  about 
their  futures  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  and 
with  good  reason.  Their  place  in  America  re- 
mains imcertain. 

They  were  drifting  back  to  the  Democrats 
last  fall  and  rejecting  the  Reagan  prescrip- 
tion of  staying  on  the  same  course  that  had 
thrown  them  onto  the  streets.  They  were 
beginning  to  express  the  old  thoughts  about 
the  Republicans  being  the  party  of  the  rich 
and  talking  about  being  led  by  a  "rich  man's 
president" 

Now  how  do  they  feel?  How  have  they 
been  changed  by  the  experience?  Have  their 
attitudes  been  affected?  Have  their 
thoughts  about  Reagan  been  altered?  Has 
tlielr  patience  worn  thin?  Without  Archie 
around  to  give  us  dues  to  these  conun- 
drums, how  can  we  possibly  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  shape  of  our  political  future?  And  the 
presidential  elections  looming  before  us? 

An  America  without  Archie  Bunker?  Un- 
thinkable. 

Come  on.  CBS.  Don't  leave  us  hanging 
Uke  this.  With  all  the  rest  of  the  pap  that 
fills  our  television  screens,  let  us  keep  one 
real-life  American  drama.  At  the  very  least, 
let  Archie  play  it  out  through  19M.  It's  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  national  interest.* 
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HON.  LARRY  L  CXAIG 
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Wedne$daw,  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  this 
House  Just  voted  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  to  $1.389.000.000.000. 1  used 
the  term  "voted"  loosely  in  this  in- 
stance because  not  oat  Member  of  this 
dlsUngulBhed  body  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  it.  The  voice  vote  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Members  of 
this  lx>dy  to  demagog  the  deficit,  don- 
agog  the  public  debt,  or  demagog 
whomever  they  wish  while  blaming 
someone  else  for  placing  a  $6,000  debt 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  Nation.  But  the  truth  is.  this  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  that  debt.  The 
President  has  never  voted  for  a  single 
spending  bill.  Neither  this  President 
nor  his  predecessor,  ever  voted  to 
extend  the  debt  limit  of  this  Nation. 
Not  once  has  this  President,  or  any 
before  him,  ever  spent  a  dime  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  Congress  did. 

Not  only  did  many  of  my  colleagues 
stand  here  on  the  floor  today  and 
blame  the  President  for  a  debt  in 
excess  of  the  total  combined  private 
mortgage  debt  of  this  Nation,  they 
turned  right  around  and  refused  to 
make  the  vote  to  extend  the  debt  a 
matter  of  record.  It  is  a  shameful  dis- 
play. 

Let  the  record  show  that  had  this 
Member  been  allowed  to  vote,  he 
would  have  voted  "no." 

Tou  can  lay  the  blame  as  you  will; 
demagog  as  you  will,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  something  we  can 
do  about  deficits  and  the  national  debt 
and  that  is  cut  Federal  spending.  I 
wish  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
would  quit  blaming  defense  qDending. 
They  know  only  too  well  that  their 
proposed  budget  cuts  defense  and  still 
adds  more  to  the  deficit  and  thus  to 
the  ludicrous  national  debt.  They 
know  that  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
the  third  largest  in  the  world.  We  all 
know  that  if  we  were  truly  serious 
about  reducing  deficits  and  the  nation- 
al debt  we  would  move  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  All  the  rhetoric  aside,  it 
is  Federal  spending  pure  and  simple 
that  causes  the  problem.  Why  not  go 
on  the  record?  How  would  you  have 
really  voted  on  extension  of  the 
debt?* 


May  19, 1983 

AMERICA'S  OUTSTAMDINO 
RESIDENT  MANAGER 


HON.  BILL  UKWERY 


IN  THE  BOUSI  or 

WeAnetdaw,  May  It,  1983 
•  Mr.  LciwERT  of  Calif omla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  congressional  colleagues  to  a 
constituoA.  Mrs.  Donna  Flnleon.  who 
tomwrow  wiU  be  named  "America's 
Outstanding  Resident  Manager"  by 
HXTD. 

Mrs.  Fihleon  managf  a  1611-unlt 
HUD  Hwrtment  fwoject  with  unique 
devotion  and  skUL  Her  efforts  have 
created  a  true  sense  of  community 
beyond  anything  in  my  experience. 
Bringing  people  together  is  a  rare  trait 
for  some,  but  Donna  Finleon  knows 
how. 

We  commonly  hear  about  senior  nu- 
trition programs,  and  they  are  certain- 
ly commendable.  These  meals  are 
often  prepared  offsite  and  delivered 
for  serving.  At  the  Paltmiar  Apart- 
ments, under  Mrs.  Finleon's  creative 
guidance,  younger  residents  organize 
these  meals  for  their  senior  neighbors. 

Crime  was  a  growing  problem  in  her 
community  which  was  threatening 
young  and  old  alike.  Donna  Finleon 
organized  a  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
gram in  conjunction  with  the  local 
police  for  the  entire  apartment.  A 
mother  of  three  children  herself,  she 
also  f  ormad  a  mothers  watch  group  to 
saf  eg\iard  the  children  of  the  conu>lex. 

Summer  youth  recreation  is  impor- 
tant to  reducing  delinquency  and  ICrs. 
Finlecm  takes  an  active  role  in  helping 
the  children  of  the  Palomar  Apart- 
ments. She  sets  up  a  summer  camp  in 
the  Comdex  with  educational,  con- 
structive, and,  most  of  all.  fun  activi- 
ties for  the  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  a  very  short 
list  of  her  achievements.  Donna  Fin- 
leon is  performing  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  many.  But  those  people 
have  no  idea  how  dedicated,  con- 
cerned, and  caring  a  resident  manager 
like  Mrs.  Donna  Finlem  truly  is.  She 
is  a  shiniJtg  example  for  every  manag- 
er of  HUD  apartments  in  America  to 
emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  community  and.  I 
believe,  our  Nation  should  salute 
Donna  Flnleon.  She  is  one  of  the 
best.« 


SCOURGE  OP  THE  TAXPAYER- 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

orasoBOiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  BBPEESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  BCr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Other  entries  of  ttoia  Cohobbssioiial 
Rbcokd.  I  have  tried  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  taxpayer  to  show  where  their 
money  is  truthfully  being  wasted.  The 
latest  issue  of  Conservative  Digest, 
April  196$,  has  done  this  Nation  an  ex- 
ceptional service  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  most  abusive  agencies 
funded  by  the  taxpayer  is  the  Legal 
Servtces  Corporation.  Ask  the  average 
dtiaen  of  any  district  in  this  Nation  if 
he  or  she  would  want  to  have  their  tax 
money  pay  the  legal  fees  for  a  lesbian 
mother  to  keep  custody  of  her  child? 
The  reply  would  be  from  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  taxpayers,  an 
emphatic  no.  Tet  this  and  much  more 
continues  to  be  funded  by  John  Q. 
PubUc 

So  let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  taxpayer.  Just  one 
more  iton  of  $40  billion  waste  goes  an- 
nually. From  April  1983  Conservative 
Digest.  "Legal  Services  Corporation." 
follows: 

iMou.  Saavicss  CoaroRATioir 
raaamairr  dorald  bocaro— rkagam  appoditis 

Paying  for  a  liberal  government  agency  is 
bad.  Paying  It  $241  million  in  1982.  while  a 
conservative  president  sits  in  the  Oval 
Of fkx.  is  worse. 

Welcome  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion (IiSC).  a  taxpayer-financed  liberal  legal 
laboratory  dedicated  to  "social  change,"  the 
redistribution  of  mcmey  and  power  from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  professional  poor.  (After 
taking  its  sizable  cut.) 

So  says  Harvard  Law  professor  Abram 
Chayes,  a  Legal  Services  champion.  "This 
movement  has  a  significant  ideological  con- 
tent .  .  .  this  is  not  a  neutral  enterprise  .  .  . 
We  are  for  social  change  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. We  are  attempting  to  secure  redis- 
tribution of  goods  and  power  from  those 
that  liave  to  those  that  have  not." 

Kari  Marx  would  be  proud. 

Ostensibly  created  to  help  the  poor  with 
routine  legal  problems— taxes,  citizenship, 
landlords— the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
has  dogged  the  courts  with  litigation  which 
seeks  to  undercut  Americans'  right  to  self- 
government  through  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Along  the  way  it's  forgotten  about  helping 
the  poor.  When  its  budget  was  cut  slightly, 
LSC  acreamed  because  a  few  lawyers  were 
laid  off.  But  how  many  LSC  lobbyists  were 
pink  slipped? 

Tax-funded  LSC  lawyers  have  used  their 
positions  to  unleash  a  barrage  of  law  suits 
far  removed  from  the  legitimate  daily  prob- 
lems of  poor  people.  In  their  new  self-ap- 
pointed roles  as  social  engineers,  LSC  law- 
yers use  the  poor  as  pawns  in  a  game  with 
much  higher  stakes: 

Montana  Legal  Services  (which  received 
$990,119  from  LSC  in  1980)  sued  to  get 
Social  Security  payments  for  a  man  trying 
to  pass  for  a  woman  in  dress  and  demeanor. 
The  suit  charged  that  feUow  workers'  ridi- 
cule caused  him/her  "severe  emotional 
trauma.  "Because  he/she  couldn't  worl^  he/ 
she  should  get  a  federal  subsidy.  The  judge 
bought  Legal  Service's  argument. 

The  Louisville  Legal  Aid  Society  unsuc- 
cessfully sued  on  behalf  of  a  lesbian  mother 
to  keep  custody  of  her  child. 

The  LCS-fimded  Massachusetts  Law 
Reform  InsUtute  has  actively  lobbied  for  a 
graduated  state  income  tax. 

Tampa  Legal  Services  brought  suit  chal- 
l«iging  Florida  high  school  competency 
testing. 
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California  Legal  Services  lawyers  sued  the 
University  of  California  to  prevent  research 
on  mechanised  farm  lalxn-.  Tlie  Santa  Ana 
Register  said  this  waa  "presumably  on  the 
theory  that  farm  workers  are  too  stupid  to 
learn  how  to  use  machinery,  and  will  there- 
fore be  put  out  of  work." 

New  York's  Mid-Hudson  Legal  Services 
staff  engaged  in  "Impact  litigation."  bring- 
ing suite  for  political  purposes  while  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  the  poor  were  virtually  ig- 
nored Only  one  lawyo'  handled  "domestic 
relations  cases."  There  was  a  0  month  wait- 
ing list. 

LBC  gave  $50,000  to  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center  (FRAC)  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1983. 

>f«w*tt»|t  President  Reagan's  commitment 
to  supply-dde  economics,  che^s  on  food 
stamp  fraud,  and  block  grante  to  states. 
FRAC  head  Nancy  Amidei  calls  for  "deny- 
side  economics,  luxury  stamps  and  cube 
grants." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  FRAC 
"fUed  and  won  a  class  action  lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  18  plaintiffs  from  six  states, 
charging  that  the  [Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's] new  rules  were  in  excess  of  Uie 
intent  of  Congress." 

In  1982.  FRAC  "sued  the  Department  for 
failing  to  put  out  guidelines  for  the  national 
summer  lunch  program;  subsequently  the 
administration  issued  the  guidelines." 

In  Chicago.  5  Legal  Services  lawyers  f Ued 
suit  against  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration (CSA).  for  violating  8  poor  peo- 
ple's rights  by  mismanaging  a  fud  assist- 
ance program.  Legal  Services  lawyers 
reached  an  agreement  with  CSA  attorneys: 
CSA  would  pay  $18  million,  but  only  $250 
went  to  each  poor  person— a  mere  $2,000. 

^ur  million  dollars  went  to  local  advoca- 
cy groups  to  pay  for  anti-utility  "energy  ad- 
vocacy." The  National  Consumer  Law 
Center— entirely  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—received $2.3  million.  Although 
CSA  lost  the  suit,  it  pocketed  $350,000  to 
hire  4  more  activists.  Although  Congress 
prohibited  CSA  from  using  federal  funds  for 
political  advocacy,  the  Uw  provided  a 
remedy  to  make  this  prohibition  meaning- 
less. 

Nor  did  Legal  Services  lawyers  forget 
themselves:  half  the  funds  used  to  battle 
the  energy  companies  must  be  used  to  hire 
Legal  Services  attorneys— even  though 
they're  already  funded  by  LSC. 

The  court  further  provided  that  any 
money  returned  to  CSA  In  excess  of  the  $18 
million  settlement  should  not  go  back  to  the 
Treasury,  but  should  be  q>ent  "in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  agreed  upon  by  aU  parties 
and  approved  by  the  Court." 

This  ruling  set  an  incredibly  dangerous 
precedent:  Unspent  tax  dollars  from  any 
federal  program  can  be  used  for  any  alter- 
native program  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

The  Capitol  Legal  Foundation  filed  a  com- 
plaint on  behalf  of  Senators  Laxalt  (R-Nev.) 
and  Zorinsky  (D-Neb.),  seeking  to  overturn 
this  ruling.  The  complaint  charges  that  "lit- 
erally everyone  except  the  plaintiff  class 
members  (the  8  poor  people)  received  a 
'piece  of  the  action.' " 

But.  buoyed  by  the  Chicago  decision. 
Legal  Services  lawyers  held  a  special  train- 
ing session  to  teach  their  colleagues  how  to 
do  it  elsewhere.  At  the  meeting,  a  number  of 
activists  spoke  openly  about  this  "new 
source  of  funding." 

And  while  President  Reagan  did  cut  LSC 
funding  down  to  $241  million  in  1982  (from 
$320  million  in  1981).  he  has  apparently 
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■fven  up  efforto  to  ftboUah  the  Meney. 
UaO  aev  vtuMmU  Reacan  appointee 
DamM  Bo«anL  raeently  aid.  "I  took  this 
Job  to  ilTe  L8C  itraiw  leadwihlp.  aound 
maiwcemait  and  wapoaalMe  diracttan.  not 
to  dknantle  it  or  wind  it  down." 
Bocard  leeently  teatifled  before  Concrav 
to  lucrcaar  the  liSC  budget  by  $16 


STOin'  DEFENSE.  SOUND  ECONO- 
MY ARE  TWIN  CONGRESSION- 
AL GOALS      

HON.  FRANK  IkCLOSKEY 

oronuAiiA 
m  TBB  Boun  or  ■kpusbitativcs 
Wedneadav.  Maw  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  MCCL06KET.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
artkie  recently  appeared  In  the  Louis- 
vOle  Courio'-Joumal  authored  by  one 
of  the  f «eino«t  experts  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  nat**"*'  security  policy  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  our  col- 
leacue.  ConcresBoan  Ub  Haioltoii. 
As  my  oolleatues  know.  Congressman 
Haiouoii  smres  as  a  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  chairman.  He  is  cur- 
rently vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
These  posts  and  his  distinguished 
record  of  nfit«*>"*'  service  in  this  area 
commend  to  our  attention  the  points 
he  has  made  In  the  article:  "Stout  De- 
fense. Sound  Economy  Are  Twin  Con- 
gressional Goals."  As  we  begin  to 
debate  the  fiscal  year  1984  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorisation  bill,  his 
thinking  on  these  issues  is  especially 
tfan«>iy  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  So-vloes  Committee.  I  believe 
Congressman  HAiOLTOif's  comments 
are  on  target  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  time  to  review  his 
thoughtful  analysis. 

[Fram  the  Oourler-Jounua.  May  1. 1M3] 

Stoot  Ddbmb.  Sodmd  Eookomt 

(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

While  debate  on  thia  year's  moat  contro- 
veraial  bodsetary  iHue.  defenae.  has  been 
an*-nf»*^  by  futuristic  talk  of  particle 
beans  and  other  exotic  weapons,  the  impor- 
tant argument  still  centers  on  money.  The 
fiscal  aide  of  the  defenae  issue  is.  as  it 
should  be.  receiving  increasing  congression- 
al attention. 

The  present  defense  buildup  really  began 
when  the  Carter  a<telniatraU«i  initiated  a 
program  to  address  the  post-Vietnam  ne- 
glect of  our  military.  Since  then,  a  firm  cent- 
soMUB  emerged  in  the  nation  on  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  armed  forces.  The  growth  of 
Soviet  miUtary  power  and  the  increasing 
military  *—«'«'«■  on  the  United  States  in  an 
iTT^'*^  world  combine  to  poae  the  central 
question  for  our  defenae  policy  today:  not 
whether  we  should  toughen  up  our  de- 
fenses, but  how  much  we  should  spend  on  a 
buildup  and  what  we  should  buy. 

President  Reagan's  answer  lias  been  to 
expand  and  accelerate  the  military  spending 
plans  fonnulated  by  President  Carter.  For 
the  period  from  fiscal  year  1964  to  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  Reagan  administration  lias 
requested  more  than  $1,800  billion  in  de- 
fense budget   authority.   If   Congress   ^>- 
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piovea.  thta  will  result  in  a  real  increase  of 
50  percent  in  defense  appropriaUona  over 
the  previous  five  years. 

Behind  the  coat  of  the  president's  defense 
plan  is  a  new  definition  of  the  American 
military's  role  in  the  world.  His  basic  strate- 
gy envisions  simultaneous  miUtary  action  on 
several  fronts,  including  a  major  war  against 
the  SovleU  in  Europe  and  a  simultaneous 
conflict  with  them  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
Such  strategy  means  bigger  expendlturea 
for  larger  conventional  forces. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  adminlstrmtion 
wants  strategic  modemintion.  a  policy 
wlilch  has  helped  swell  the  percentage  of 
the  Pentagon's  budget  going  to  procure 
military  hardware.  Ambitious  procuremmt 
programs  will  modernise  our  Army  dlvi- 
sions.  supply  four  new  tactical  Air  Force 
wings  and  provide  a  000-ship  Navy  and  sev- 
eral new  strategic  systems  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

President  Reagan's  defense  proposals  for 
flscal  year  1962  aaUed  through  Congress.  In 
fiscal  year  1963.  he  pushed  through  another 
significant  Increase  in  defense  expenditures. 
As  the  economy  languishes  in  recession, 
however,  the  consensus  behind  the  buildup 
is  eroding. 

Stagnant  business  activity  and  increased 
unemployment  reduce  tax  revenues  and 
raise  federal  outlays  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. There  are  fears  that  large  defidU 
could  prevent  sustained  economic  recovery. 
Many  experts  wonder  if  the  defense  budget 
has  been  thoroughly  reviewed.  Others 
wonder  if  the  nation's  debilitated  economy 
can  absOTfo  such  a  vigorous  buildup  in  so 
shwt  a  time. 

The  defense  buildup  probably  will  not 
have  adverse  effects  as  long  as  our  economy 
remains  in  recession.  As  the  economy  recov- 
ers, however,  the  civUlan  sector  begins  to 
take  up  capacity  and  credit.  It  is  this  compe- 
titi<m  for  capacity  and  credit  which  leads  to 
shortages  of  investment  capital,  skilled 
manpower  and  strategic  materials. 

A  serious  "crowding  out"  of  private-sector 
Investments  is  likely.  Cost  increases  in  the 
defense  sector  may  spill  over  into  the  larger 
economy  and  cause  a  resurgence  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  defense  budget  has  always  frustrated 
Congress.  Indications  are  that  the  frustra- 
tion will  last.  In  practice.  Congress  has  been 
able  to  exert  only  limited  influence  on  de- 
fense policy. 

Members  of  Congress  are  seldom  privy  to 
the  kind  of  information  required  to  evaluate 
a  weapon  system.  Much  of  Congress'  action 
on  the  defense  budget  takes  place  after  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  already  decided 
that  a  weapon  system  should  be  built. 

One  problem  making  consistent  funding 
of  defense  difficult  for  Congress  is  the  voU- 
tillty  of  public  opinion.  Congress  tends  to 
fund  defense  in  "roller-coaster"  fashion- 
big  Increases  in  some  years  and  drastic  de- 
clines in  others— depending  on  public  think- 
ing at  the  time. 

The  problem  may  arise  again  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rea^  defense  program.  Al- 
though polls  are  never  certain  indicators,  a 
recent  Harris  poll  showed  approval  of  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  slipping  from 
71  percent  in  1980  to  17  percent  last  Octo- 
lier.  Americans  now  appear  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  economy  and  rising  feder- 
al deficits,  and  they  will  look  to  Congress  to 
reduce  the  president's  defense  request.  The 
House  of  Representative  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  have  already  voted  siza- 
ble cuts  in  the  request. 
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Another  problem  is  reflected  in  charges 
that  the  Pentagon  constructed  defense 
iMidgets  too  hastily,  and  that  almost  all  of 
the  weapon  plans  conceived  during  the  past 
three  administrations  were  included— de- 
spite their  ineffecUvcneas  and  age.  To  the 
extent  that  these  charges  are  believed. 
Ptealdent  Reagan  will  find  it  hard  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  his  defense  programs 
fit  into  a  coherent  military  strategy. 

Tet  another  problem  Congress  constantly 
faces  is  growth  in  the  cost  of  defense  sys- 
tems. Hlstorieally,  defense  oosU  Increased 
faster  than  costs  in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
WhUe  the  general  infUtion  rate  in  1980  was 
8.6  percent,  inflation  caused  defense  outlays 
to  rise  by  11.3  percent  A  Pentagon  estimate 
finds  that  the  cost  of  the  Navy's  shipbuQd- 
ing  program  alone  will  be  $8  billion  more 
than  anticii>ated.  An  Air  Force  study  indi- 
cates that  Air  Force  ixrograms  may  be  un- 
derfunded by  30  percent  over  the  next  five 
years. 

This  explosion  of  defense  costs  may  l>e  the 
most  serious  proUem  of  aU.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration tried  to  contain  it.  But  the 
most  recent  report  on  the  procurement  ini- 
tiatives is  not  encouraging.  The  defense 
sector  is  so  infUUonary  that  cost  increases 
are  beginning  to  stymie  the  progress  we 
liave  made  in  strengthening  our  convention- 
al forces.  Of  courses,  many  weapons  systems 
that  should  be  canceled  because  of  cost  sur- 
vive because  of  the  Jobs  they  create  in  sUtes 
and  congressional  districts. 

The  effect  of  this  congressional  involve- 
ment should  not  be  underestimated.  By 
nature.  Congress  liked  to  spread  defense 
contracts  around  to  as  many  states  and  con- 
gressional districta  ss  possible.  When  it  ap- 
proves a  weapons  system,  it  creates  a  consti- 
tutency:  defense-industry  management  and 
labor  and  the  system's  friends  in  the  federal 
government  fight  to  keep  the  program  alive. 
During  the  1970s,  Congress  chose  to  kill  few 
weapons  systems  outright. 

The  lack  of  incentive  to  cut  procurement 
leads  Congress  into  another  procurement 
problem:  an  old,  established  pattern  of  cut- 
ting first  and  most  the  funding  for  spare 
parts,  fuel,  ammunition,  depot  repair  and 
other  elements  of  the  operations  and  main- 
tenance accounts— items  affecting  military 
readiness. 

Cutting  these  items  yields  the  biggest 
near-term  budget  savings.  While  procure- 
ment dollars  are  spent  over  a  period  of 
years,  operations  and  maintenance  funds 
are  spent  more  quickly.  The  problem  is  that 
Congress  saves  by  cutting  the  items  most  es- 
sential to  fighting  a  sustained  conventional 
war.  Thus,  our  armed  forces  are  not  as 
ready  as  they  should  be. 

And  as  procurement  and  modernization 
take  a  larger  share  of  the  defense  budget. 
Congress  is  hard  pressed  to  continue  cutting 
the  readiness-related  operations  and  main- 
tenance accounts,  sinde  these  monies  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  new  weapon  systems 
being  delivered.  We  approach  what  many 
experts  call  an  "out-year  dilemma"  in  which 
Congress  either  cuts  ongoing  procuremeht 
programs  or  faces  an  extremely  serious  ero- 
sion of  military  readiness. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Congress  is 
becoming  more  interested  in  burgeoning  de- 
fense costs  and  their  effect  on  our  armed 
forces.  The  "congressional  military  reform 
caucus,"  a  loose  association  of  legislators 
concerned  about  overaU  military  capabUity 
and  performance,  is  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  interest.  Although  most  of  them  favor 
spending  more  to  improve  national  security, 
the  military  reformers  put  more  stress  on 
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the  need  for  "smarter"  defense  speiidlng. 
Among  other  thinsi.  they  are  critleal  of 
complex  weapon  systeBM  whicfa  may  not  be 
suited  to  th8  chaos  of  batUe.  and  they  argue 
'  tar  lealistlo'  military  exercises  and  more 
training-  Most  members  of  Congress  expect 
to  hear  mor*  from  them. 

The  98th  Congress  wffl  make  sane  of  the 
most  critical  decisions  on  defense  spending 
in  recent  history.  The  federal  ootlajra  at 
stake  may  determine  the  pattern  of  defenae 
coatt  as  well  as  the  siae  of  vovcmment  defi- 
cits—for  th*  next  decade.  There  are  steps 
that  CongrvM  and  the  pnaMent  should  take 
now  to  lediloe  the  risk  of  larve  defkstts  and 
guud  against  overcompetltlan  for  defenae 


First.  Congress  and  the  preatdent  should 
work  dosely  together  to  Identify  the  pro- 
curement programs  most  essential  to  re- 
build our  smied  forces.  So  tar.  Preaident 
Reagan  has  refused  to  indicate  any  weapons 
programs  Vhkh  might  be  cut  back  or 
dropped  altogether.  Congreas  wffl  also  be  re- 
luctant to  do  so,  given  the  political  pres- 
sures it  is  ander.  The  preatdent  must  com- 
promise and  give  Congress  direction  on 
which  spending  cuU  wffl  adileve  long-term 
savings  without  harming  our  natiooal  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
Reagan  administration  aet  aside  insuf fleent 
f umto  to  operate  and  repair  all  the  weapons 
that  have  been  ordered.  In  the  fall  of  1963. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Offloe  estimated 
that  it  wffl  tost  41  percoit  more  to  operate  a 
battalion  of  new  M-1  tanks  than  it  did  to 
operate  a  battalion  of  old  M-60A1  tanks. 
The  Army's  estimate  was  17  percent  more. 
The  Reagan  administration  must  present 
more  realistic  estimates  of  future  operaUons 

and  maintenance  costs.  

Third,  congress  must  work  toward  om- 
sistent  speading  for  defense.  Instead  of  re- 
treating to  our  "stop-and-go"  funding  pat- 
terns of  the  past,  we  must  set  a  course  of 
slow,  steadBr  growth  in  support  of  weapon 
modernization  and  reaillnras  iiiiprovfment 
programs.  For  effective  natkmal-seeurity 
planning  and  practice,  thoe  should  never 
lie  a  crash  buildup.  We  must  strive  for  pre- 
dictable, affordable  growth  which  wffl  Iceep 
us  ready  from  year  to  year,  decade  to 
decade. 

Much  of  American  industry  stood  by  help- 
lessly over  the  last  few  decades  as  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  our  five-year  defense 
plans  failed  to  materialise.  This  faOure  con- 
fuses our  defense  industries  and  gives  them 
UtUe  incei*ive  to  invest  in  plants  and  train 
their  skilled  labor  force.  PuhUc  support 
eroded  duitng  previous  military  buildups  be- 
cause of  the  view  that  large  amounts  of 
money  were  being  spent  rapidly  without  any 
real  increase  in  security.  We  must  moderate 
our  approach  to  improving  our  military,  lest 
the  consensus  for  defense  vanish  and  public 
opinion  force  us  to  fall  further  behind. 

Ftourth,  we  must  be  more  "output-orient- 
ed" in  evaluating  how  much  we  spend  on  de- 
fense. Whle  bigger  defease  budgets  are  psy- 
chologically satisfying,  they  are  ultimately 
Judged  on  their  oontributicm  to  overall  na- 
tional security,  including  economic  health. 
When  a  defense  buildup  weakens  the  econo- 
my, it  does  not  serve  our  national-security 
interest  aa  f uUy  as  it  might  This  connection 
is  fundamental:  Without  a  strraig  economy 
there  can  be  no  strong  defense. 

It  is  sound  politics  and  sound  public  policy 
to  insist  that  without  a  dire,  immediate 
threat  of  war,  the  defense  budget  should 
share  whatever  constraints  are  placed  on 
government  spending  in  generaL 
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My  view  is  that  we  should  continue  with 
the  buildup,  but  not  go  so  far  as  to  stifle  a 
badly  needed  economic  recovery.  National 
security  is  an  admittedly  cranplex  concept 
It  is  hard  to  measure,  but  there  is  certainly 
mote  to  it  than  aggregate  levels  of  defense 
expen^Uturcs.  A  loss  of  economic  power  in 
the  world  would  detract  ahnost  as  much 
ttaok  Ar»*'^«*"  influence  aliroad  as  a  de- 
dine  in  mffltary  power.  A  strong,  vibrant 
fH<wv»««y  is  the  flavhlp  of  any  great  world 
power.  We  would  do  weU  to  see  that  ours  re- 
mains seaworthy. 

Inereasea  in  def «ise  outlays  in  many  areas 
are  overdue.  We  must  improve  the  combat 
iiarllnrsn  of  our  conventional  forces  as  we 
mnove  the  maintenance  backlog  in  our 
shipyards  and  aircraft  repair  depots.  Our 
stratrg**  nudear  forces  require  attention  as 
wdL  But  the  preferred  way  to  improve  na- 
tional defense  is  to  moderate  the  Reagan 
program  and  avoid  a  crash  effort  which 
might  shock  the  economy,  stall  the  recovery 
and  waste  limited  mffltary  resources. 

If  we  see  that  war  is  imminent  then  we 
■hould  spare  nothing  to  arm  ourselves  ss 
quickly  as  we  can.  If,  however,  we  see  that 
war  is  possible  but  not  really  imminent, 
then  slow,  steady  growth  in  def rase  expend- 
itures over  an  extended  period  of  time  is  a 
tax  better  course.  It  wffl  show  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  committed  to  making  our  econo- 
my strong  and  to  improving  our  mffltary  so 
that  it  can  respond  with  overwhelming  force 
should  the  need  to  mobilize  for  war  arise.* 


THE  TRAUMA  OP  LIVING  WITH 
AIDS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  IfEW  TOBK 
m  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  BCr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  month  I  attended  a  breakfast 
in  New  York  City  at  which  I  heard 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  physical 
suffering  and  emotional  terror  which 
have  been  Inflicted  on  our  population 
by  the  mysterious  epidemic  known  as 
AIDS. 

This  dread  and  almost  inevitably 
fatal  ailment  has  already  kiUed  more 
people  than  swine  flu.  toxic  shock  syn- 
drome, and  Legionnaires'  disease  com- 
bined. Yet  the  response  of  our  health 
facilities  to  this  outbreak  has  been 
tardy  and  inadequate. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  and 
moved  by  the  remarks  of  one  young 
man  who  is  suffering  from  AIDS.  In 
the  interests  of  letting  my  colleagues 
learn  more  about  the  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  financial  dimensions  of  this 
disease.  I  am  entering  his  remarks  in 
theRccoBs. 

His  remarlcs  follow: 

RouxKS  OF  Michael  Callem  to  the  New 

YOBK  CORCRESSIOHAI.  DELEGATION 

I  am  a  gay  man  with  AIDS  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  to 
personalize  the  tragedy  of  AIDS.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  do  this,  but  since  what  brings  us 
together  is  the  fact  that  you  are  politiciazis, 
I  wffl  also  try  to  explain  how  the  political 
context  surrounding  AIDS  Inevitably  be- 
comes part  of  the  experience  of  each  AIDS 
patient 
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Each  person's  experience  with  AIDS  is  dif- 
ferent I  can  only  teU  you  my  story. 

I  was  Mmgnnmt^  with  AIDS  In  December, 
1981,  although  I  bdleve  I  was  immune  de- 
pressed for  over  a  year  before. 

I  have  been  hoqrftallzed  twice  since  then 
and  continue  to  have  my  health  monitored 
by  my  physician  and  by  a  number  of  pri- 
vately funded  research  projects. 

Although  I  believe  I  wffl  beat  this  disease, 
I  am  continually  cmfronted  by  media  re- 
ports telling  me  that  no  one  has  recovered 
from  this  syndrome,  and  that  my  chances  of 
living  past  1984  are  poor.  Figures  provided 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  indicate 
that  80  percent  of  those  disgnosed  when  I 
was  are  now  dead. 

My  life  has  become  totally  controlled  by 
AIDS  and  my  fight  to  recover.  I  begin  each 
day  by  chewing  my  body  for  Kaposi's  sarco- 
ma lesions  and  other  sivas  of  serious  health 
compUcatkms.  I  am  subject  to  fevers  snd 
night  sweats  andan  almost  unendurable  fa- 
tigue. I  Uve  with  the  fear  that  every  cold  or 
sore  throat  or  skin  rash  may  be  a  sign  of 
something  more  serious. 

At  age  28, 1  wake  up  jevery  morning  to  face 
the  very  real  possibfflty  of  my  own  death. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  support  group  for 
AIDS  patients  which  meets  once  a  week  in 
the  cramped  offtees  of  the  National  Gay 
Task  Rirce.  In  addition,  in  August  of  1982. 1 
formed  a  support  group  of  gay  men  who 
have  been  diagiuised  with  AIDS.  Because  we 
have  no  community  service  center  or  other 
space  in  which  to  meet  the  support  group  I 
formed  meets  in  my  living  room. 

Whenever  I  am  asked  by  members  of  the 
media  or  by  curious  healthy  pe<H>le  what  we 
tAifc  about  in  our  groiuis.  I  am  strudi  by  the 
intractible  gulf  that  exisU  between  the  skdi 
and  the  well:  What  we  talk  about  is  survivaL 
We  talk  about  how  we're  going  to  buy 
food  and  pay  rent  when  our  savings  run  out 
We  talk  about  how  we  are  going  to  earn 
enou^  money  to  live  when  some  of  us  sre 
too  sick  to  work. 

We  talk  about  how  it  feels  to  get  fired 
from  our  Jobs  because  of  unjustified  fears  of 
raging  and  lethal  contagion— fears  based  on 
ignorance  and  unfounded  speculatitm- fears 
which  are  t>eiiig  fanned  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control's  endorsonent  of  the  view 
that  we  may  be  carrying  and  spreading  a 
lethal,  cancer-causing  virus— fears  that 
AIDS  may  be  spread  by  casual,  non-sexual 
contact  which  are  being  spread  by  men  like 
Dr.  Anthony  Fauci  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

We  talk  about  the  pain  we  feel  when  our 
lovers  leave  us  out  of  fear  of  AIDS. 

We  talk  about  the  friends  who  have 
stopped  calling. 

We  talk  about  what  it  feels  like  when  our 
families  refuse  to  visit  us  in  the  ho^ital  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  catching  that— 
quote— "gay  cancer"— unquote. 

We  talk  about  what  it  feels  like  to  be  kept 
away  from  our  nieces  and  nephews  and  the 
children  of  our  friends  because  our  own 
brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  are  afraid 
we'll  infect  their  cliildren  with  some  myste- 
rious, new,  killer  virus. 

We  compare  doctors  and  treatments  and 
hospitals. 

We  share  our  sense  of  isolation— how  it 
feels  to  watch  doctors  and  nurses  come  and 
go  wearing  gowns,  gloves  and  masks. 

We  share  our  anger  that  there  are  doctors 
and  health  care  workers  who  refuse  to  treat 
AIDS  patients. 

We  share  our  tremendous  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  desperation  at  being  denied  treat- 
ments such  as  plasmapheresis  because  many 
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iMMpitsi*  'csf  that  our  blood  miy  "cootami- 
nate"  tbe  anefaiiiM. 

We  aliara  our  fc«n  kbout  quarmntine— the 
nuBon  that  Mpante  wardi  are  being  cre- 
ated to  tolate  us  froni  other  patients— 
rumors  that  eortaln  hospital  workers' 
untaiM  have  threatened  to  strike  If  forced  to 
tieat  AIDS  pattenU  or  wash  their  laundry— 
rumoes  that  dosed  hospitals  are  betaat  read- 
led  for  the  Quarantine  of  AIDS  patienU  and 
be  even  healthy  members  of  at-risk 


We  talk  about  our  fears  that  the  personal 
daU  «e  have  volunteered  to  the  CDC  to 
help  solve  the  mystery  of  AIDS  may  be  used 
tnM"«t  !■  In  the  future.  We  are  asked  if  we 
have  had  sex  with  animals.  We  are  asked  to 
detafl  sexual  practiees  which  are  Ulecal  in  a 
number  of  states.  We  are  asked  to  admit  to 
the  use  of  illetal  drugs.  The  answers  to 
thcae  questions  are  stored  in  government 
eonputets.  We  arc  asked  to  trust  that  the 
oonfldeBtiality  of  this  information  is  being 
safeguaided-only  to  find  out  that  the  CDC 
has  already  made  available  iU  list  of  AIDS 
patlenU  to  The  New  York  Blood  Center.  We 
wander  who  dae  has  seen  this  information. 

Moatly  we  talk  abo||t  what  It  feels  like  to 
be  treated  Uke  lepers  who  are  treated  ss  if 
we  are  morally.  If  not  literally,  contagious. 

We  try  to  share  what  hope  there  is  and  to 
help  each  other  live  our  Uves  ime  day  at  a 
time. 

What  we  talk  about  is  survival. 

AIDS  patiente  suffer  In  two  basic  ways: 
We  suffer  from  a  Ufe-threatenlng  illness: 
and  we  suffer  the  stigma  attached  to  being 
diagnosed  with  AIDS. 

The  end  to  both  aspecto  of  this  suffering 
depends  on  flndlng  the  cause<s)  and  cure<s) 
for  AIDS.  And  that  can  only  happen  if  re- 
search money  Is  released  in  amounts  propor- 
tional to  the  seriousness  of  this  health 
emergency.  In  order  to  confront  and  chal- 
leiwe  the  ignorance  and  Insensltivity  which 
we.  as  AIDS  patients,  must  face  on  a  daily 
basis,  we  need  answers  to  the  pressing  ques- 
tions of  cause,  cure  and  contai^n. 

The  political  context  in  wlUch  AIDS  is  oc- 
curring esnnot  be  ignored.  AIDS  Is  affecting 
groups  which  remain  disenfranclilsed  seg- 
ments of  American  society:  homosexual 
men.  heroin  abusers.  Haitian  entrants  and 
hemophiliacs.  This  so-called  4-H  club  has 
been  Joined  ty  prisoners  (most  of  whom  are 
either  Hispanic.  IV  drug  abusers  or  both): 
female  prostitutes;  and  the  children  of  high 
risk  groups  who  are  also  victims  of  poverty. 

Despite  the  fact  that  In  the  four  years 
sinee  AIDS  was  first  recognised.  AIDS  has 
killed  man  people  than  swine  flu,  toxic 
shock  syndrome.  Legionnaires  disease  and 
the  Tylenol  incident  combined,  the  response 
of  the  federal  government  to  AIDS— the 
worst  epidemic  since  polio— has  been  to 
ignore  it  and  hope  it  Jtist  goes  away.  If  such 
a  deadly  disease  were  affecting  more  privi- 
leged members  of  American  society,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government's  re- 
sponse would  have  been  Immedlatie  and 
matched  to  the  severtty  of  the  emergency. 

As  a  gay  man.  I  could  never  decide  wheth- 
er I  should  be  pleased  with  how  far  the  gay 
rights  movement  has  come  since  1909  or 
whether  I  should  be  disgusted  and  angry  at 
how  far  we  have  to  go. 

The  government's  non-response  to  the 
AIDS  crisis  has  answered  this  question  for 
me. 

I  was  raised  as  a  small-town  boy  from 
Ohio:  white,  male  and  middle  class.  As  a  gay 
man.  the  psJn  I  suffered  from  prejudice  was 
largely  emotional— not  for  the  most  part 
economic.   So   my   political   response   was 
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modified  by  patience.  On  the  whole.  I  be- 
lieved in  democracy.  I  believed  In  America. 

I  felt  that  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  education  and  the  destigmatlsa- 
tion  of  gayneas  would  bring  me  my  dvil 
rights. 

But  now  I  am  fighting  for  my  life.  I  am 
facing  a  life  and  death  crisis  that  only  the 
reaources  of  the  federal  government  can 
end.  and  I  am  shocked  to  find  how  naive 
I've  been. 

Not  only  Is  my  government  unwilling  to 
grant  my  right  to  love  whom  I  choose— my 
right  to  be  free  from  Job  discrimination— my 
right  to  the  housing  and  public  accommoda- 
tion of  my  choosing.  This  same  govern- 
ment—my government— does  not  appear  to 
care  whether  I  live  or  die. 

Prejudice  and  oppression  are  words  often 
bandied  about  too  freely.  But  the  tragedy  of 
AIDS  has  made  many  gay  men  take  a  new 
look  at  the  situation  of  America's  other  dis- 
enfranchised groups.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  that  homophobia  and  racism  are  not.  as 
some  of  us  thought,  totally  unrelated.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  America's  fear  and 
ignorance  of  homosexuals  and  its  hatred 
and  bigotry  toward  black  and  brown  people 
are  not  Just  co-incidental.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  a  Haitian  Infant  dying  in  poverty 
in  the  South  Bronx  and  the  death  of  a 
white,  middle  class  gay  man  in  Manhattan 
are  sadly,  but  und«iiably.  intMconnected. 

These  are  the  politics  of  AIDS.  When  the 
history  of  this  country's  response  to  this 
health  crisis  to  written,  it  will  stand  as  yet 
another  appalling  example  of  American 
apathy,  indifference  and  inaction. 

History  teaches  that  such  prejudice  and 
bigotry  ultimately  poison  the  whole  socie- 
ty—not Just  those  at  whom  it  to  directed.  If 
the  personal  suffering  of  human  beings  to 
not  enough  to  motivate  you  to  fight  for  in- 
creased AIDS-relating  f luiding.  let  me  offer 
you  another  way  to  Justify  to  your  constitu- 
ents the  release  of  federal  research  funds. 

Newsweek  reoenUy  caUed  AIDS  "the  med- 
ical mystery  of  the  century."  Solving  thto 
mystery  will  surely  benefit  all  Americans— 
indeed  all  humankind.  Finding  the  cause  of 
AIDS  may  well  hold  the  key  to  cancer— 
maybe  to  all  disease. 

Do  not  allow  the  shortsightedness  of  prej- 
udice to  delay  us  any  longer  from  discover- 
ing how  the  immune  system  defends  us  all 
from  disease. 

Whatever  you  and  your  colleagues  do  or 
don't  do.  whatever  stuns  are  or  are  not  allo- 
cated, whatever  the  future  holds  In  store  for 
me  and  the  hundreds  of  other  men,  women 
and  children  whose  lives  will  be  irrevocably 
changed— perhaps  tragically  ended— by  tiito 
epldraiic.  the  fact  that  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  did  so  little  for  so  long  wiU 
remain  a  sad  and  telling  commentary  on 
thto  country  and  thto  time. 

I  do  not  envy  you  your  role  in  thto  matter 
any  more  than  you  must  envy  mine;  1983  to 
a  very  bad  year  to  be  an  elected  official.  Just 
as  it  to  a  very  bad  year  to  be  a  gay  man.  a 
Haitian  entrant  or  a  child  living  in  poverty. 
And  surely  when  you  first  dreamed  of  hold- 
ing public  office  you  did  not.  in  the  furthest 
reaches  of  your  imagination,  foresee  that 
your  duties  would  include  having  breakfast 
on  a  Monday  morning  with  a  homosexual 
facing  a  life-threatening  illness.  You  can  be 
sure  that  10,  —5,  —or  even  1  year  ago,  1 
could  not  have  imagined  the  possibility  that 
I.  too,  would  be  up  here  begiBng  my  elected 
representatives  to  help  me  save  my  life.  But 
there  you  are.  Here  I  am.  And  that  to  exact- 
ly what  I  am  doing. 

Thank  you.* 


May  19, 1983 


EMEROENCT  HOUSINO 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

oromo 
nf  THE  HOU8I  OP  SBnOSBirrATIVB 

Wedneaday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud this  Chunber'i  action  Ust  week 
on  the  Emergency  Housing  Anlstance 
Act.  a  proposal  which  will  greatly  help 
the  unemployed  throughout  this 
Nation.  In  Ohio,  the  delinquency  and 
foreclosure  rates  have  risen  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  few  years,  as  a 
result  of  an  imemployment  rate  that 
has  consistently  been  more  than  30 
percent  higher  than  the  national  rate. 
In  February  of  this  year,  the  mortgage 
delinquency  rate  in  Ohio  was  4  per- 
cent, compared  with  2.36  nationally. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  special  need  for 
help  in  Ohio  and  other  States  with 
concentrated  unemployment  areas. 

In  my  district  in  northeast  Ohio,  un- 
employment is  more  than  20  percent 
in  two  of  the  five  counties.  In  the  re- 
maning three,  it  is  well  above  the  na- 
tional average.  For  these  people  and 
their  families,  the  American  dream  of 
owning  their  own  home  has  become  a 
nightmare.  They  have  not  been  irre- 
sponsible, they  have  not  been  negli- 
gent; they  have  had  to  make  difficult 
choices  between  feeding  their  kids  or 
paying  the  bank,  between  getting  med- 
ical care  or  paying  the  gas  bill  so  they 
would  not  lose  their  heat.  They  have 
been  imable  to  meet  their  obligations 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  If  these 
people  do  not  get  help  soon,  they  will 
be  joining  more  than  2  million  home- 
less men  and  women  already  living  out 
on  the  streets  of  this  coimtry. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recoup 
at  this  time  a  moving  letter  from  a 
constituent    in    my    district.    E)ennls 
Rhodes   lives  in  Ashtabula  County, 
where  unemployment  is  20  percent.  He 
lost  his  Job  at  the  plant  and  now  faces 
losbig  his  home.  His  letter  tells  the 
story    of    thousands   of   unemployed 
Americans,  who  are  faced  with  losing 
what  they  have  worked  long  and  hard 
for.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon  ad- 
dress the  critical  need  for  assistance  to 
Dermis  Rhodes  and  others  who  share 
his  hopes  for  keeping  their  homes. 
Dnmis  W.  Rhodu. 
Aihtabvla.  (Xiio.  April  It.  f  MX 
Hon.  Denhis  E.  Eckabt. 
LongvKiTth  House  Office  Building.  Wtuhino- 
ton.  B.C. 

Dbak  CoNGRKSSifAH  Eckaht:  I  hsvc  been 
unemployed  from  Reactive  Metal  Inc. 
Metal  Reduction  Plant  in  Ashtabula,  OH. 
since  May  10,  1982.  Since  that  time  I  have 
collected  imemployment  compensation  untU 
October  4.  1982;  and  then  went  back  on  im- 
employment compensation  on  January  28. 
1983  when  I  finished  my  Army  basic  train- 
ing for  National  Guard  membership  in 
Ohio.  My  wife  finally  found  a  full-time  Job 
after  working  at  two  different  part-time 
Jobs.  Between  my  unemployment  omipensa- 
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tlon  and  my  wife's  Job  we  are  keepiog  all 
our  biUs  paid  up  to  date  except  for  our 
home  loan  thru  Peoplea  aavtnci. 

Peoides  tevtngs  is  cuimtly  in  the . 
of  legally  toredoalng  on  oar  property.  I 
asking  that  you  remember  you  are  repre- 
senting ah  area  that  has  over  25%  unem- 
ployment. I  understand  Feonaylvanla  is 
trytaig  to  enact  leglalattnn  to  stop  exactly 
what  Is  happening  to  us;  the  focedosure  and 
sale  of  our  home. 

I  cannot  speak  for  others  but  I  can  speak 
for  myself,  I  am  a  scared  father  of  four.  I  do 
not  want  a  hand-out;  Just  a  stay  of  ezecn- 
tion  so  we  dont  have  to  ghre  up  something 
we  have  worked  long  and  hard  for. 

I  am  bSgtamlng  to  think  the  American 
Dream  to  |ust  a  Mg  OliMkn.  We  need  your 
help  now  in  not  only  hdping  to  find  em- 
ployment tor  Ohio's  unemployed  bat  also  in 
supporting  legislation  that  will  prevent  hun- 
dretta  of  families  from  losing  their  homes. 

Your  help  to  urgently  needed. 
Sinoerely, 

Dnnns  W.  Rhobbs.* 


CHILEAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS DOCUMENTED  BT  AM- 
NESTY INTERNATIONAL 

HON.  JOHN  EDWAU)  PORTER 

ornxnou 
IX  THS  HOUSE  or  RSPagSDrTATIVB 

mednetdav.  May  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  (kraw  my  colleagues,  attention 
to  evidence  of  human  rights  violations, 
including  torture,  in  ChOe.  Today,  Am- 
nesty International  began  distribution 
of  a  76-Mge  report  citing  cases  of  19 
former  Chilean  prisoners  who  alleged 
that  their  had  been  tortured  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chilean  security  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chile  expects  the  aid 
and  comfort  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  claims  to  be  worldng  toward 
the  permanent  esttidlshment  of  de- 
mocracy4  But  when  win  Chile  and 
other  repressive  anti-Communist  re- 
gimes realize  that  torture  is  anathona 
to  the  principles  of  donocracy?  Their 
disregard  for  human  rights  under- 
mines devastatingly  the  efforts  '  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  it  is  important 
to  national  security  to  reward  allies 
and  punish  enemies.  We  must  teach 
them  that  the  genius  of  our  system- 
one  of  imprecedented  strength  and 
stability-^is  the  idea  that  only  respect 
for  human  rights  and  dvU  liberties 
will  earn  the  willing  obedience  of  the 
people  to  the  rule  of  law.  Our  country 
stands  as  living  proof  that  no  subver- 
sion, internal  or  external,  can  break 
such  a  bond. 

The  release  of  the  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional report  on  Chile  coincides  with 
the  commencement  of  their  19-week 
campaign  against  torture  in  Chile. 
Throughout  this  campaign,  all  of  us 
who  statu!  by  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  Join  together  in 
worldng  to  end  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Chile  and  all  other  coimtries 
where  individual  f  reedcmis  are  threat- 
ened. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues 
attmtton  to  a  summary  of  the  publicar 
tlon  "Chile:  Evidence  of  Torture": 

IWRBIIATIOWAL     PUBLISHIS     Evi- 

or  ToBTUix  m  Sanasr  Cbomax  Dk- 
wCuma 

Amnesty  International  said  today  (Tues- 
day. May  17.  198S)  it  had  detailed  evidence 
that  Chilean  political  detainees  had  been 
systematically  tortured  in  a  secret  center 
used  by  a  branch  of  the  security  forces 
Which  appeared  to  have  been  spedally 
equipped  for  the  infliction  of  torture. 

The  woridwide  human  righte  organization 
charged  also  that  trained  Chilean  medical 
penonnel  at  the  center  had  examined  vic- 
<:hn«  before  and  after  torture  and  that  there 
were  grounds  for  believing  that  one  or  more 
of  them  "actively  participated  in  torture." 

Amnesty  International  said  the  center  was 
used  by  the  ChQean  secret  police,  the  Cen- 
tral Nadimal  de  Informadones  (CNI),  and 
that  procedures  followed  there  were  part  of 
a  wUleipitsri  and  continuing  pattern  of  tor- 
ture in  Chile. 

A  report  out  today,  "Chile:  Evidence  of 
l^ntuie."  dtes  the  cases  of  19  former  de- 
tainees who  were  medically  examined  by  an 
Amnesty  International  mission,  induding 
two  doctors,  which  visited  ChUe  from  April 
23  to  May  15. 1982. 

Eighteen  of  the  former  detainees  alleged 
that  they  had  been  tortured  by  members  of 
the  ChOean  security  forces— 13  said  thto  had 
happened  in  the  CNI  detention  center  in 
Santiago:  others  said  they  had  been  tor- 
tured in  provincial  CNI  centers  or  in  police 
stations. 

Most  said  they  had  been  slapped, 
punched,  kicked  or  beaten  with  a  blunt  in- 
strument and  14  said  they  were  electrically 
tortured. 

A  19-year-old  trainee  social  woriier  said 
she  wss  punched,  kicked  and  electrically 
tortured;  raped  four  times  and  threatened 
with  further  sexual  debasement:  and  forced 
to  lie  beside  a  decomposing  corpse,  which 
she  had  been  told  was  the  body  of  the  man 
she  had  been  living  with. 

A  34-year-old  carpenter  arrested  in  Bforch 
1982  said  that  for  six  days  he  underwent  in- 
terrogation and  torture  sessions  lasting  be- 
tween four  and  six  hours  each  and  that  on 
the  following  10  days  he  was  beaten  up  in 
hto  cell  an  average  10  times  a  day. 

A  3S-year-old  human  rights  worker  being 
treated  for  epilepsy  said  he  was  electrically 
tortured  after  being  tied  naked  to  a  metal 
bed  and  that  a  doctor  examined  him  in  be- 
tween torture  sessions. 

Amnesty  International's  doctors  found 
that  the  tortures  alleged  by  the  former  de- 
tainees-were consistent  with  the  symptoms 
they  described  or  with  the  symptoms  or 
marks  found  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tions. 

The  majority  of  the  former  detainees  also 
alleged  that  they  had  been  medically  exam- 
ined Just  before  torture  and  again  after- 
wards. Five  said  they  had  been  injected  with 
substances  whose  purpose  was  to  make 
them  lose  control  and  cooperate  with  their 
interrogators. 

Amnesty  International's  report  concludes 
that  trained  medical  personnel  were  present 
in  the  CNI  detention  center  and  examined  a 
number  of  detainees  before  and  after  tor- 
ture. "In  certain  cases  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  one  or  more  of  these  people 
actively  partidpated  in  torture."  it  says. 

Amnesty  International  stresses  that  such 
paridpation  to  forbidden  by  international 
codes  of  medical  ethics. 
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The  76-page  report  includes  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  CNI  detenti(m  center  in 
Santiago— which  fonnerly  housed  part  of 
the  dty's  Medkal  SchooL 

A  number  of  interrogation  rooms  in  the 
building  are  said  to  be  ^ledally  equipped 
for  torture  with  purpose-built  beds,  poles, 
stidcs  and  electrical  devices. 

Some  detainees  are  said  to  have  reported 
filmed  interrogations  in  a  soundproof 
"studio"  equipped  with  a  television  camera 
and  recording  equipment. 

Amnesty  Intmiatitmal  claims  that  since 
the  CNI  was  created  in  1977  it  has  carried 
out  hundreds  of  illegal  or  unconsitutional 
arrests,  detentions  and  interrogations  of  po- 
litJcal  suspects,  many  such  legal  breaches 
have  been  reported  to  the  Judicial  authori- 
ties, it  says,  but  only  rarely  have  prosections 
ensued. 

In  its  report,  submitted  to  the  Chilean 
Goveniment  on  April  14.  1983,  Amnesty  In- 
temation  caUs  on  the  government  to  set  up 
a  full,  open  and  Independent  inquiry  into  al- 
legations of  torture  f Qed  before  the  courts- 
it  says  more  ttian  200  torture  complaints 
were  before  the  courts  in  mid-1982.  The  gov- 
ernment should  also  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  courts  fulfilled  their  obligations  under 
Chilean  law  to  ensure  that  detainees  were 
protected  from  torture  and  ill-treatment. 

Furthermore,  the  organization  caUs  for  a 
full  inquiry  into  aUegations  aout  the  in- 
volvement of  medical  personnel  in  the  tor- 
ture of  detainees,  espcdally  in  the  CNI  de- 
tention center  in  Santiago.  It  says  that  the 
Chilean  Medical  Association  should  be  invit- 
ed to  sit  on  such  an  inquiry.* 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

ornxnois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak,  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation which  would  designate  the  week 
of  May  29,  1983,  as  "National  Tourism 
Week."  While  providing  our  Nation 
with  travel  and  enjoyment,  tourism 
has  become  the  third  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States.  In  1981  alone, 
$182  billion  was  spent  on  travel  in  the 
United  States.  Tourism  accoimted  for 
6.5  percent  of  the  GNP  and  interna- 
tional travel  sendees  were  the  Nation's 
third  largest  export. 

Tourism  is  also  our  Nation's  second 
largest  private  employer.  In  1981,  this 
industry  provided  4.6  million  jobs  and 
paid  $40  billion  in  wages  to  its  employ- 
ees. During  last  year's  recession  19 
percent  of  all  new  jobs  were  created  by 
the  tourism  industry.  Tourism  has 
always  been  a  dependable  source  of 
opporttmity  for  minorities,  women, 
and  young  people— groups  which  have 
been  especially  hard-hit  by  high  un- 
emplojrment! 

Moreover,  during  these  times  of 
high  budgetary  deficits,  tourism  pro- 
vides needed  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1981,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  $9.3  billion  from  the 
travel  industry.  State  and  local  taxes 
generated  an  additional  $8.6  billion. 
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The  tourinn  industry,  then,  haa  tra- 
dttkMMlly  (fren  our  Nation  esdte- 
ment.  fun.  and  relaxation,  but  it  alao 
has  given  us  Jobs,  revenue,  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  House  of  Reiire- 
sentatives  should  recognise  the  oontri- 
butkMH  of  this  Induitry.  The  Nstlon 
can  recognise  this  importance,  a.*  well, 
with  the  Introductkm  of  "National 
TOurtan  Week"  and  I  urge  the  i 
of  House  Jcint  Resolution  168.« 


ACID  RAIN  SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  GOttY  SKORSn 


m  TBB  HOUSB  or  1 

Wednemiaw.  May  It,  IMJ 
•  Mr.  SIKORSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  (« 
May  7.  1963.  I  hosted  an  Add  Rain 
Symposium  in  Com  Rapids,  MtauL.  to 
^■giwiiM'  the  issues  raised  by  the  prob- 
lem of  add  rain.  Large  parts  of  Amer- 
ica are  partleulaiiy  vulnerable  to  add 
rain  for  eocnomic  as  well  ss  environ- 
mental reasons.  The  symposium  was 
an  effort  to  bring  together  a  number 
of  experts  that  could  address  the  add 
rain  problem  from  a  variety  of  diff er- 
mt  perqiectives. 

Listed  below  are  the  introductory 
comments  I  made  at  the  symposium. 
At  the  symposliun  I  also  released  a 
report  on  add  rain  which  was  an  at- 
tempt to  Ining  together  the  major 
findings  of  the  past  few  years  in  the 
area  of  add  rain.  A  copy  of  this  report 
win  be  sent  to  every  congressional 
office. 

The  Add  Rain  Sympodimi  has  left 
me  more  o(»ivlnced  than  ever  that  add 
rain  wHI  have  widespread  and  destruc- 
tive Impacts  on  our  country  if  we  do 
nothing.  Because  the  stakes  are  so 
high.  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
deal  with  add  rain  control  legislation 
this  year— before  it  is  too  late. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Suboommittee  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  as  a  Mlnnwiotan 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  add  rain.  Mln- 
neaota  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  add  rain 
for  economic  as  well  as  environmental  rea- 


Testerday  I  released  a  study  on  add  rain 
which  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
major  adentlflc  findings  of  the  past  few 
years  in  the  area  of  add  rain.  Today's  forum 
Is  a  oontinuatioo  of  that  effort.  I  believe  we 
need  to  bring  together  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  tourism— because  add 
rain  has  the  potential  to  devastate  each  of 
thcae  sectors  of  the  ICinnesoU  economy. 

Some  critics  say  that  we  don't  have 
enough  information  to  do  anything  about 
ii^»M  rain: 

They  say  we  don't  have  the  precise  daU 
on  how  chemical  processes  of   add  rain 


UM 


They  say  we  don't  have  the  historical  in- 
formation or  the  perfect  model  aa  add  rain. 

They  say  we  don't  know  the  buffering  ele- 
ments in  the  sou  and  water  that  can  protect 
them  from  addity. 
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They  say  we  dont  know  exactly  how  fish 
And  trees  and  lakes  and  f oresU  are  killed  by 
add  rain. 

But  I  say  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
we  know  aU  the  answeia  to  every  aspect  of 
the  problem,  for  when  we  do.  it  will  be  too 
late.  We  wlD  have  killed  some  of  our  most 
predous  resources.  And.  we  do  know  that: 

18,000  lakes  In  Sweden  are  "dead"  due  to 
addity.  Sweden  is  now  a  leader  in  European 
efforts  to  oontnd  add  rain. 

We  also  know  that  Norway  lost  vast  fish- 
ing populations  to  acidification.  Norway  has 
now  JotaMd  in  the  fight  against  add  rain. 

We  also  know  that  West  Germany  has 
sustained  permanent  damages  to  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  Its  beautiful  forests.  Con- 
trol of  SOi  is  now  a  top  priority  of  the 
German  Oovenunent. 

But  the  terrible  examples  are  not  lust 
international' 

We  know  that  add  rain  is  the  prime  sus- 
pect in  the  death  of  spruce  foresU  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Crop  yields  have  decreased  significantly 
when  exposed  to  simulated  add  rain. 

One  hundred  to  two  hundred  lakes  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York  are 
now  devoid  of  fish. 

But  most  important,  we  know  how  to 
reduce  emissions  of  80i.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Scientists,  the  preeminent  VA  sd- 
entific  body,  has  publicly  called  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reduce  Sd  and  NO. 
emissions  by  50%. 

The  vulnerability  of  Minnesota,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  my  new  report,  stems  from 
geologic,  as  well  ss  economic  reasons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  MlnneaoU  PoUuti<m  Control 
Agency,  between  1.500  and  2.500  lakes  have 
been  found  to  be  sensitive  to  add  rain. 
There  Is  a  frightening  parallel  between  Min- 
nesota's present  situation  and  what  oc- 
curred in  Scandinavia  a  few  years  ago.  Min- 
nesota's add  rain  level  is  now  equivalent  to 
the  levels  In  Scandiiutvia  when  lakes  began 
to  die. 

But  the  MinnesoU  vulnerability  stems 
from  a  much  broader  perspective.  Our  tour- 
ism and  fishing  indtutry  is  based  on  the 
"Land  of  10,000  Lakes".  How  many  visitors 
will  be  wilUiig  to  come  to  see  and  fish  In 
dead  lakes  which  do  not  sustain  life? 

Our  forest  products  industry  is  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  our  economy.  Yet  acid 
rain  gives  a  double  whammy  to  trees.  It 
bums  their  leaves  and  starves  and  poisons 
their  roots.  Can  we  afford  to  let  add  rain 
slowly  kill  our  Minnesota  forests  and  forest 
industry? 

Over  forty  percent  of  the  Minnesota  econ- 
omy is  based  on  agriculture  and  we  know 
that  addity  has  an  adverse  impact  on  plants 
in  laboratory  tests.  Can  we  afford  to  risk 
our  largest  industry  In  Minnesota  to  add 
rain? 

And.  ultimately  we  know  that  add  rain 
will  have  an  impact  on  human  health.  Rain 
has  been  recorded  in  West  Virginia  that  had 
the  addity  of  battery  add.  Do  we  want  our 
children  exposed  to  that? 

Thanks  to  industry,  government  and  edu- 
caUbn,  MinnesoU  has  taken  the  lead  in  ad- 
dressing the  In-state  sources  of  SOi  emis- 
sions: 

SOi  emissions  in  MinnesoU  which  have 
been  reduced  37%  since  1072. 

And.  MinnesoU  is  the  first  in  North 
America  to  enact  iU  own  add  rain  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  week  I  met  with  the  head  of  the  En- 
vironmental Division  of  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  He  told  me  that  atten- 
tion to  the  add  rain  problem  in  the  U.S. 
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with  Canada  began  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
concern  in  MlnneaoU  over  the  building  of 
the  Atf^***"  Power  Plant  near  the  Bounda- 
ry Waters  Canoe  Area.  I  was  an  author  of 
the  Itre  MinnesoU  Leglalature's  Resolution 
calllnc  for  adequate  aaf eguards  at  Atikokan. 
As  a  result  of  the  pressure  fram  Minnesota, 
the  U.8.  Government  agreed  to  work  with 
the  Cana^H^"  Oovenunent  on  the  problem 
of  add  rain. 

Thus.  MinnesoU  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  add  rain  controversy.  Irtmical- 
ly,  over  70%  of  MlnneaoU's  add  rain  origi- 
nates outside  the  state.  MinnesoU  cannot 
deal  with  this  problem  alone.  It  is  a  national 
problem  with  international  consequences. 
Our  action  or  inactiim  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  our  relations  with  Canada 
The  r>mw,mMAn  Mlnistcr  of  the  Environment 
has  called  add  rain  "the  most  serious  threat 
ever  to  face  the  North  American  continent". 
A  new  study  by  the  Bivtranmental  Law 
InsUtute  describes  the  Isdatlon  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's current  position  on  add  rain: 

The  United  States,  alone  among  the  major 
Western  nations,  not  <mly  opposes  new  con- 
trol programs  but  has  adopted  new  p(dides 
over  the  past  two  years  which  promote  in- 
creased emissions. 

JfoT  that  reason  I  believe  the  House 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
Henry  Waxman.  will  be  directing  substan- 
tial and  serious  attention  to  the  problem. 
I\>r  too  long  the  problem  of  add  rain  has 
been  cast  as  only  a  regional  problem  affect- 
ing Just  the  northeastern  parte  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  impact 
of  add  rain  all  across  the  Midwest.  We  now 
know  also  that  the  western  coastline  states, 
like  Washington  and  Oregon,  are  vulnerable 
to  addity  along  with  most  of  the  South. 

But  the  problem  of  acid  rain  cannot  be 
looked  at  as  Just  today's  problem.  Projec- 
tions by  the  BCinnesoU  Pollution  Control 
Agency  show  that  a  number  of  states  are 
projecting  significant  increases  in  SOt  emis- 
sions by  the  year  2000.  If  we  address  the 
add  rain  problem  with  only  an  eastern  solu- 
tion, we  will  not  be  doing  anything  about 
the  emerging  growth  in  North  Dakota.  Colo- 
rado, Kansas  and  Texas. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee are  also  very  concerned  with  the  Increas- 
ing problem  of  nitrogen  oxide  emissions, 
particularly  in  the  western  sUtes.  The  most 
signiiOcant  factor  in  the  western  problem  to 
car  emissions,  although  copper  smeltering  is 
a  devasUting  problem  for  particular  areas.  I 
expect  that  the  Subcommittee  will  look  at 
options  for  reducing  NO.  in  the  west,  as  well 
as  S02  in  the  east. 

Last  week  I  released  an  up-to-date  study 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  on 
the  feasibility  of  a  user  fee  imposed  on  the 
contiguous  48  sUtes.  The  analysis  indicates 
that  a  national  add  rain  superf  und  could  be 
funded  with  Just  a  1  miU  levy.  I  beUeve  this 
new  information  will  increase  support  for 
national  fee  sharing. 

Also,  the  study  looks  at  the  impact  that 
new  technologies,  stich  as  Limestone  Injec- 
tion Multi-stage  Burners,  would  have  on  the 
cost  of  add  rain  legislation.  By  using  incen- 
tives to  ultilize  new  technologies  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  other  major  concern  about  acid 
rain  legislation— the  loss  of  Jobs.  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  are  encouraged  by 
these  new.  low-cost  alternatives  to  reducing 
emissions,  and  mttiimtniiif  coal  switching. 

That  Is  how  I  view  the  situation  in  Wash- 
ingtoiL  I  thank  you  for  attending  today.  In 
dosing  I  want  to  quote  Teddy  Roosevelt: 
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"To  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  skin  and  evhsnst  the  lend  in- 
stead of  ustog  it  so  as  to  tncnase  tts  uaefUI- 
neas.  wiU  result  in  undetmlnlBC  In  the  days 
of  our  children  the  very  praaperity  whiefa 
we  ought  ty  right  to  bead  down  to  them 
amplified  and  developed."  December  S, 
1007.« 

A  "Fft4'»^'^****™0»0"  CON- 
FERENCE  ON  THE  INTBRNA- 
TlONAl  MONKTART  SYSTEM 

HON.  JAOF.  KEMP 

oracwToaK 
»  THX  HOUSX  OP  ■xnUKIMTATlVB 

Wednetday.  May  It,  19t3 
•  Mr.  KBMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
I  had  tht  honor  to  host  a  "Pre-Wil- 
llamsburg"  monetary  conference  here 
in  Washington,  togiettaer  with  Prof. 
Robert  Mundell  of  Columhl&.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  It  was  a  voy  posi- 
tive discussion  of  the  serious  monetary 
Issues  which  wHl  face  the  heads  of 
state  meeUng  later  this  month  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Among  our  distinguished  speakers 
were:  Secretary  of  State.  George 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Donald  Regan.  Treasury  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Monetary  Affairs.  Beryl 
l^rinkel.  former  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  Klsdnger,  fornm'  Bundesbank 
President^  Dr.  Otmar  Bmmlnger.  and  a 
host  of  financial  experts:  Professor 
Mundell.  Robert  Triffin.  Gottfried  Ha- 
berler.  Jurg  Niehans.  Lewis  Lehrman. 
Ronald  McKlnnon.  Jacob  FrenkeL 
Eugene  Bimbaum.  Paul  Craig  Rob- 
erts, and  Alan  Reynolds. 

We  plan  to  publish  a  transcript  of 
the  conference  as  soaa  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  as  a  very  preliminary 
summary  of  the  conference.  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  In  the  Kkokd  my 
introductory  and  summary  remarks, 
and  important  excerpts  from  an  out- 
standing paper  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
fessor M«ndeU.  I  hope  they  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  artides  f oUow: 
IimoDtKm>KT  Rbubks  ST  Hos.  Jack  Kkmp 

AT  A  "Psa-WnxiAMSBUsa"  MOIRTAaT  COM- 

rudics,Mat  17, 1983 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this 
"pre-WilllSmsburg"  confoence  on  the  inter- 
national aionetary  system.  Why  are  we 
holding  such  a  conference?  Ftom  my  own 
limited  penvective,  I  can  answer  by  saying 
that  I  spent  the  weekend  in  Geneva  and 
Naples,  atid  the  one  issue  on  everyone's 
minds  wasiOKmey. 

I  should  explain  that  Goieva  and  Naples 
are  towns  in  my  Congressional  district  in 
Western  New  York.  At  town  meetings.  I 
f  ouitd  myself  being  aAed  about  the  dollar— 
about  the  prospects  for  single-digit  interest 
rates— and  about  exporta  and  iwotectionlsm. 
So,  let  me  answer  the  question  in  advance: 
Why  Is  a  Congressman  tnta  Buffalo  inter- 
ested in  asubject  as  arcane  as  intemattonal 
monetary  policy?  When  the  price  of  a  Japa- 
nese auto  falls  from  $10,000  to  $7,500 
menly  because  the  dollar  rises  against  the 
yen— and  iny  auto-  and  steel-workers  are  put 
out  of  their  Jobs— then  It's  a  Buffalo  issue. 
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For  the  most  part.  I  will  leave  the  eco- 
nomic diacuasion  today  to  the  economic  ex- 
perts. But  as  Henry  Kissinger  observed  re- 
cently, the  sodal  and  political  ramifications 
are  so  great  that  "the  current  gtobal  eco- 
noatke  crisis  is  too  grave  to  be  left  to  the  fi- 
nancial experts." 

For  •^■■''piOi  much  of  the  agenda  at  WQ- 
Usmsbuis  wHl  be  devoted  to  the  disturbing 
trend  toward  protectionism.  We've  been 
mdim  artides  lately  to  the  effect  that  free 
trade  Is  dead.  Some  prominent  political 
Iciartfri  have  openly  advocated  "a  return  to 
economic  nationalism."  I  myself  see  a  lot  of 
pressure  in  Congress  for  protectionism.  I 
know  what  my  colleagues  are  hearing.  And 
in  some  ways,  protectionism  is  an  under- 
staw^"-  response.  The  problem  is  that  it 
deals  with  symptoms  rather  than  with 
causes,  snd  makes  things  worse.  And  this 
trend  is  a  serious  potential  threat  to  world- 
wide economic  recovery. 

So  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  topic 
of  international  monetary  reform  is  a  timely 
and  pressing  one.  But  aside  from  the  world's 
economic  weU-being,  what  is  at  stake  is 
America's  view  of  ite  role  in  the  worid.  My 
fiffUfim^ijai  and  I  In  the  Congress  must 
answer  the  question:  Is  the  United  SUtes  a 
cloaed  economy — do  our  economic  borders 
stop  at  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores?  Or 
are  we  part  of  the  world  economy— do  we 
recognise  that  because  of  our  size  and  the 
unique  rde  of  the  dollar,  we  can't  go  it 
alone?  Other  nations  seem  to  be  looking  to 
the  United  States  for  engagement  and  lead- 
ership. 

I  asked  my  good  friend.  Prof.  Robert  Mun- 
den  of  Columbia  University,  to  help  me  or- 
ganiae  this  conference  when  I  noticed  what 
seemed  a  significant  change  in  opinion 
about  the  international  monetary  system.  I 
saw  a  growing  peroeption  that  the  simulU- 
neous  occurrence  of  similar  problems  in 
scores  of  different  countries— inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  high  unemploymait,  debt 
crises,  and  calls  for  protectionism— was  not 
■imply  the  result  of  a  contagious  outbreak 
of  financial  irresponsibility.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  emerging  consensus  that  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  traced  to  a  systemic 
cause  involving  the  current  system  of  float- 
ing exchange  rates. 

This  new  consensus  was  barely  visible  six 
months  ago,  when  Treasiuy  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  proposed  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  ctmference  to  discuss  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  Then  former  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  made 
the  following  interesting  appraisal  in  the 
London  Economist:  "Valery  Olscard  d'Es- 
taing,  George  Shultz  and  I,  with  others, 
were  the  authors  of  the  decisions  of  1973.  If 
any  of  us  entertained  longer-term  hopes 
with  these  decisions,  these  hopes  have  defi- 
nitely been  disappointed.  The  present 
'world  monetary  system'  does  not  deserve 
the  name." 

fpimn^r  judgmente  have  come  from  Ols- 
card as  well  as  from  the  French  Socialist 
President  Francois  Mitterand.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Governor  Gordon  Richardson  agreed. 
Here  in  the  United  SUtes,  in  the  past  few 
months,  public  figures  ranging  from  Lewis 
Lehrman  to  Henry  Kissinger  to  Felix  Roha- 
tyn  have  all  published  articles  with  the 
same  theme. 

Any  consensus  which  so  completely  defies 
economic  and  political  labels,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  worth  looking  into.  Hence  this  confer- 


Having  established  the  importance  of  our 
topic  let  me  say  that  our  piupose  here 
today,  as  I  see  it.  is  quite  modest.  That  pur- 
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pose  Is  simply  to  serve  as  a  private  forum 
for  discussion  of  the  issue.  This  gathering  is 
certainly  not  a  "new  Bretton  Woods  confer- 
ence." Such  a  conference,  if  it  is  to  occur,  is 
still  In  the  future. 

If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  successful  inter- 
national monetary  reform  is  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult process.  First  the  probl«n  must  be  di- 
agnosed, then  proposed  solutimis  must  be  de- 
bated, and  finally,  there  is  the  difficult  task 
of  implemenUtion.  Bretton  Woods  itself 
was  unquestionably  a  brilliant  achievement. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  negotiat- 
ed in  relative  privacy  during  wartime, 
among  a  few  key  partidpants.  and  that  it 
was  based  on  an  already  existing  monetary 
system. 

Our  task  today  is  much  more  difficult. 
The  current  system  of  floating  exchange 
rates  was  not  so  much  established  by  agree- 
ment, as  it  was  merely  recognized  as  the 
state  of  affairs  after  Brett<m  Woods  was 
abandoned.  Any  movement  from  floating 
rates  to  fixed  rates— if  it  is  found  to  be  de- 
sirable—will  be  much  more  difficult  than 
moving  fnnn  fixed  to  floating  rates.  It's 
mudi  harder  to  build  than  to  demolish! 

Many  of  us  here,  myself  induded,  have 
ideas  about  what  should  be  done.  But  it 
would  be  premature  to  debate  such  ideas 
until  we  have  first  analyzed  the  sUte  of  af- 
fairs which  we  face.  And  that  is  the  business 
at  hand.  We  hope  that  this  airing  of  views 
will  be  helpful  to  the  heads  of  state  who  will 
meet  In  Williamsburg  later  this  month. 

We  have  a  very  distinguished  list  of  speak- 
ers today.  Secretary  of  State  George  ShulU 
wHI  start  us  off,  followed  by  Professor  Mun- 
dell, who  will  give  us  an  overview.  Then  it 
will  be  our  pleasure  to  hear  Prof.  Robert 
Triffin,  who  has  flown  over  from  Belgium. 
Then  Prof.  Arthur  Laffer  of  VS.C.  and  Dr. 
Otmar  Emminger.  the  distinguished  former 
president  of  the  Bundesbank.  Our  luncheon 
speaker  will  be  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger.  In  the  afternoon,  we  will 
have  a  distinguished  panel  of  economic  ex- 
perts. Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
will  address  us  after  the  panel.  And  then 
Professor  Mundell  and  I  will  try  to  summa- 
rize the  proceedings  before  dinner.  It  is  our 
plan  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  confer- 
ence. And  because,  as  I  said,  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  we  intend  to  make 
this  the  first  of  several  conferences  which 
will  precede  important  public  forums  like 
the  Williamsbivg  summit  meeting. 

Excerpts  From  Papsr  bt  Prof.  Robkrt 
muifdell  or  the  need  for  imtbrhatiosal 
morktart  r0or1i  as  ah  acxhim  for  wil- 
liamsburg 

I.  ihtrodoctioh:  five  bcoromic  problems 
The  economic  problems  with  which  the 
major  industrial  countries  are  currently 
confronted  include  (1)  the  economic  reces- 
sion with  its  high  unemployment,  (2)  the  in- 
stability of  the  prices  of  Internationally- 
traded  commodities  which  hover  on  a 
razor's  edge  between  inflation  and  deflation. 
(3)  stagnation  in  six  of  the  seven  major 
countries,  (4)  high  real  interest  rates,  and 
(5)  a  world  debt  crisis.  These  problems 
should  be  on  the  agenda  for  the  Williams- 
burg Summit  Meeting.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  outline  steps  that  could  practi- 
cally be  taken  to  initiate  solutions. 

The  problems  are  related  to  one  another. 
Polides  designed  to  cope  with  them  must 
take  into  account  the  general  equilibrium 
nature  of  the  problem  of  matching  polides 
to  problems,  instruments  to  targets.  It  is  not 
very   useful   to   say   that   budget   defidte 
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abould  be  radueed  ootiide  the  tmnework  of 
the  fpeeUke  iinMiiirM  expected  to  achieve 
that  remit  becMiee  direct  attacks  on  the 
bodiet  maj  deepen  the  woiid  rewrtnn  (e.«^ 
U  Mconpltahed  throiwh  hlcher  tax  rates  or 
lover  lovemmeiit  apendtaic)  or  accelerated 
lT.«w»t»i.  (if  aeeampUsbed  throucb  aocelera- 
tlofi  of  the  money  supply).  The  same  ^old8 
for  lower  interest  rates,  which,  exce  .t  for 
the  PwllrmF"t  rate,  are  not  directly  under 
the  control  of  monetary  authorities;  there 
exists  CMMMerable  controversy  over  wheth- 
er Interest  rates  are  lowered  by  increasinc 
or  rtfifrrairinf  the  rate  of  mtxietary  expan- 


The  five  economic  problems  have  both  do- 
mestic and  intetnatianal  political  repercus- 
riou.  The  wortd  debt  crisis  would  probably 
raoede  for  awhile  if  the  world  economy  were 
operatlnc  closer  to  fuU  capacity.  In  the  VA 
the  goals  of  better  defense  or  increased 
social  services  would  appear  leas  out  of 
reach  if  the  VJB.  economy  could  count  on 
the  utilisation  of  the  extra  $500  billion  of 
output  that  a  successful  prosperity  would 
hrtag.  SimDarly  an  Improvement  in  the 
global  proapecU  for  a  secure  military  peace 
would  reduce  the  trauma  of  an  accelerating 
international  arms  race  and  help  all  coun- 
tries to  devote  a  larger  share  of  resources 
toward  the  solution  of  economic  snd  social 
problems.  By  focusing  attention  on  the  eco- 
nomic nature  of  the  agenda  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  Import-nt  political  prob- 
lems rated  by  wars  in  Afghanistan,  Central 
America,  and  the  Middle  East  or  by  the  ur- 
gency of  defepse  in  Europe,  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Caribbean  (and  Africa.  South 
America,  and  South  Asia).  We  assume  that 
the  Western  Summit  will  devote  time  to  the 
poastbiUty  of  a  global  summit  meeting  that 
tiwlmff-  the  Soviet  Union.  China,  and  India 
as  weU  ss  Japan.  Western  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  The  economic  sgenda  is 
therefore  a  complement  to.  not  a  substitute 
fw.  the  complete  sgenda  in  this  up-coming 
summit. 

There  are  different  levels  at  which  eco- 
nomic debate  on  the  five  subjects  can  be 
omducted.  There  is  no  time  for  esoteric  ar- 
canities  of  economic  models,  the  idealoguer- 
ies  of  emotional  fanaticism,  or  blueprinta  of 
""Tarhably  Utopias  to  which  there  is  no 
trandtlon.  We  have  to  start  from  the 
present  and  show  how  steps  taken  now  will 
build  a  sequence  of  transitions  to  new  pla- 
teaux of  performance,  where  the  goals  suit 
a  broad  consensus. 


Vm.  OORCLUSIORS 

That  basic  problem  of  the  world  economy 
at  the  present  time  is  the  recession  and  the 
cost  it  *™p«—  in  sacrifice  of  potential  pur- 
m*,mm^t^f  pQwcr.  Thc  problcm  is  to  manage 
the  lecovery  without  accelerating  world  In- 
flation and  allowing  interest  rates  to  climb 
so  high  that  the  boom  wlU  be  aborted 
before  full  employment  is  reached.  The  so- 
lution requires  that  interest  rates  be  kept 
down  by  measures  that  reawaken  confi- 
dence in  long-t«m  monetary  policy.  The  ex- 
perhnent  with  flexible-exchange-rate  mone- 
tarism has  been  a  failure  and  reviving  it  by 
a  new  set  of  monetarist  rules  will  only  end 
once  more  in  defeat  It  is  time  to  cut  our 
losses  with  flexible-exchange-rate  monetar- 
ism and  go  back  to  the  jntematlonallst  ap- 
proach to  deling  with  inflation  that  was 
successful  in  the  heyday  of  gold  and  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  That  approach  involves  readop- 
tion  of  a  system  of  exchange  rate  parities  by 
convertibility  of  a  maior  currency  or  collec- 
tive reserve  asset  into  gold.  If  the  dollar  is 
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ftabillMd  in  terms  of  gold,  the  other  coun- 
tries should  fix  their  exchange  rates  to  the 
^i^nftF  iHing  the  ^f^'f"*^  of  payments  as  the 
guide  to  appropriate  monetary  policy.  For 
iU  part  the  United  States  should  commit  iU 
monetary  policy  to  sUbilhatlon  of  the  price 
of  gold. 

It  is  possible  to  integrate  this  framework 
with  an  iiwUtutional  improvement  in  the 
system  starting  with  an  International  Gold 
Pool  that  includes  the  United  States  and 
leading  members  of  the  IMP.  possibly  acting 
in  coordination  with  the  IMP  itself,  which 
could  agree  to  stsbiliae  the  SDR  also  in 
terms  of  gcdd.  The  EMCP.  may  also  wish  to 
stabOiw  the  ECU  to  gold  or  the  dollar.  An 
sgreement  in  principle  on  these  lines  could 
be  initiated  at  the  Williamsburg  Summit, 
discussed  among  Central  Bankers  at  the 
Annual  Basle  meeting  of  the  BIS  in  June, 
and  proposed  through  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee of  the  IMP.  By  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  spprooeh  should  be  advanced  explicitly 
for  conskleration  at  the  Washington  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IMP 
and/or  the  IBRD.  Prior  to  that  meeting, 
which  will  occur  in  September  1M3.  the 
major  countries  could  work  informally  to- 
gether on  intervention  policies  in  order  to 
lay  the  practical  groundwork  necessary  for 
spedfk;  propoaals  by  September. 

The  long-run  debt  crisis  would  be  smelio- 
rated  by  a  recovery  and  even  more  by  the 
stabilisation  of  exchange  rates  with  the  con- 
sequent fall  in  interest  rates  to  levels  appro- 
priate to  the  new  gold  exchange  standard. 
But  steps  should  be  taken  toward  a  World 
Central  Bank  that  would  integrate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  IMF.  IBRD,  and  subsidiary 
banks  and  deal  with  the  new  wider  issue  of 
bank  solvency  and  debt  repayment.  It  is 
time  to  prepare  the  groundwork  for  an 
imaginative  solution  involving  a  world  cen- 
tral bank  that  acts  ss  an  ultimate  lender  of 
last  resort  and  has  at  its  command  the  re- 
sources to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a  grow- 
ing debt  problem  of  third  world  countries.  A 
central  bank  with  assets  of  about  $1  trillion 
will  be  necessary.  In  order  to  integrate  this 
new  institution  with  those  already  existing 
the  meetings  at  Williamsburg  in  May.  at 
Basle  of  BIS  in  June,  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee and  the  IMP  in  September,  should 
start  the  process  toward  a  plenary  congress 
of  the  nations  dealing  with  the  new  institu- 
tions necessary  to  stabilize  the  economic 
milieu,  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  psst  dec- 
sdes.  and  prepare  for  the  broader  challenges 
of  the  future. 

SmCMAKT  RSMAKKS  ST  COHOKKSSMAM  KXMP 

I  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  task  of  sum- 
marising our  proceedings  today.  The  session 
has  been  so  high-powered  and  rlclily  de- 
tailed that  I  simply  cannot  do  it  Justice.  So  I 
must  only  try  to  capttu«  a  few  of  the 
themes  that  seem  to  be  most  important. 

This  conference  itself  is  a  small  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  living  through  a 
time  of  particular  importance,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  It  compares,  per- 
haps, to  previous  periods  of  profound 
change— the  1930s,  when  the  world  economy 
and  iU  monetary  system  disintegrated,  caus- 
ing a  fimdamental  change  also  in  the  Ameri- 
can monetary  system:  the  IMOs  and  1950s, 
when  world  leaders,  partly  through  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements,  re-established 
monetary  stability  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  world  prosperity  after  the  war.  and  the 
late  19«0s  and  early  1970s,  when  that  sUbil- 
ity  was  upset,  ss  the  Bretton  Woods  order 
broke  down  and  was  replaced  with  the  cur- 
rent floating  system. 
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After  this  decade  or  more  of  upheaval, 
there  is  a  dear  sense  of  the  imperative  need 
to  restore  stability  to  the  worid's  monetary 
arrangements— even  if  there  Is  disagreement 
over  how  that  should  be  done.  In  the  back- 
ground, as  we  have  heard  today,  is  the 
threat  or  potential  for  another  disintegra- 
tion into  protectionism  and  economic  na- 
tionalism. This  is  a  threat  which,  as  Henry 
Klaainger— a  statesman  of  pre-eminent 
international  rank— reminded  us  today,  has 
vast  political  and  social  implirationa  The 
leaders  of  the  West  meeting  at  WQliams- 
burg  appear  to  take  the  goal  of  stability  and 
the  threat  of  crisis  very  seriously  Indeed. 

We  were  honored  today  with  the  presence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tr«Kniry.  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs— not  so 
much  out  of  any  complement  to  me  or  to  us. 
but  ss  in  intrinsic  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  we  are  disniasing. 

My  purpose  in  organising  this  conference 
with  Professor  Mundell  was  threefold:  First, 
to  focus  attention  on  the  central  eocmomlc 
elements  at  play:  Second,  to  bring  together 
the  best  minds  on  the  subject,  and  some  of 
the  most  experienced  policymakers:  and 
Third,  to  insure  a  balanced  presentation  of 
the  contending  viewpoints  <m  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  I  hope  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  achieving  all  three  goals. 

We  have  heard  many  substantial  contribu- 
tions iSday.  beginning  with  Secretary 
Sbultz  and  our  distinguished  morning 
speakers:  Profs.  Mundell.  Trif f in  and  Laffer. 
and  Drs.  Emminger  and  Sprinkel.  Tou 
heard  an  outstanding  address  from  Dr.  Kis- 
singer at  lunch.  And  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  enlightened  by  our  two  panels  of  ex- 
perts, as  well  ss  by  Secretary  Regan's 
thoughtful  speech. 

I  am  sure  we  will  be  reflecting  on  these 
contributions  for  some  time  to  come.  If  I 
could  only  pull  out  for  comment  what 
seemed  to  me  three  recurrent  themes,  these 
would  be  my  choice. 

First,  regarding  the  record  of  floating  ex- 
change rates.  Even  the  advocates  of  the  cur- 
rent floating  rate  system  admit  that,  objec- 
tively considered,  the  economic  record  has 
not  been  a  good  qne.  But  they  argue  that  no 
other  system  would  have  worked  better— or 
could  work  better.  Dr.  Emminger  gave  us  a 
sympathetic  but  Judicious  description  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  floating  rates: 
he  said  that  whUe  there  were  "oversanguine 
expecUUons"  for  floating,  nevertheless  "I 
think  we  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  living 
with  floating  for  some  time  to  come."  Dr. 
Haberler  told  us  that  ideally  he  would 
prefer  fixed  exchange  rates,  but  that  float- 
ing is  the  best  we  can  hope  for. 
.  C^  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  a  power- 
ful critique  of  the  floating  system  ss  being 
itself  a  source  of  instability  in  the  world 
economy— notably  from  Profs.  Mundell. 
Triffin  and  Laffer.  from  Dr.  Kissinger,  and 
from  Messrs.  Bimbaum.  Reynolds  and  Lehr- 
man. 

On  a  related  issue.  I  think  the  accusations 
of  "price-fixing"  and  "quantity-fixing"  re- 
sulted in  a  recognition  that  we  need  to  look 
beyond  polemics.  Secretary  Shults  asked 
whether  those  who  favor  fixed  exchange 
rates  wish  to  "control  prices."  Professor 
Mundell  responded  by  wondering  whether  it 
is  wrong  to  fix  the  price  of  a  $10  bill  ss 
equal  to  two  $5  bills,  and  whether  "quantity 
fixing"  is  less  a  dirty  word  than  "price- 
fixing." 

The  second  theme  I  detected  was  a  broad 
consensus  on  the  need  for  sound  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  that  no  exchange-rate 
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tyiUm  can  b«  a  substitute  for  mtOx  policies. 
However.  I  think  the  ftand  rata  adovates 
may  have  soCrsd  a  point  by  aridng  which 
system  Is  moe  likely  to  cneaarage  sound 
poileiea.  The  "floatcn"-8scr«tary  Shuttii. 
Dr.  Bnmlnvr.  Dr.  Sprlnkd.  Secretary 
R^an  and  others— argued  that  to  aehieve 
staMe  exdma^e  latea.  w«  needed  to  gain  the 
coKiperatioo  of  the  countrtes  concenMid. 
Those  who  favor  fixed  oidiange  rates 
argoed-and  I  agree— thatT  fized  exrhangr 
rates  are  precisely  a  msBhanIm  for  cihh^ 
dfaiaUng  Indimdual  domestfc  poUdea. 

The  third  point  concerns  the  nature  of  a 
fixed-exdiange  rate  syitan.  Tbera  seem  to 
be  two  prtne||des  invidved.  One  a«wct  of 
fixed  exchange  rates,  as  Prof.  Mundell  put 
it.  is  that  ooimtries  are.  as  It  were,  travdlnc 
"hi  oonvoy."  Then  there  la  the  question  of 
whtn  the  convoy  is  goinr  what  Is  the 
"rodder"  of  the  system,  or  its  "antdior" 
(presumably  |rhen  the  convoy  is  in  port}7  In 
other  words,  fixed  exchange  rates  mean 
that  all  parttdpatlng  countrtes  share  the 
same  monetary  unit:  but  this  makes  the 
choice  and  stability  of  that  unit  very  Impor- 
tant. Dr.  Emminger  told  us  from  personal 
experience  how  dif  fknilt  It  Is  to  share  a 
common  monetary  unit— the  dbUar— when 
that  monetary  unit  is  being  deflated  or  In- 
flated by  the  people  who  control  It. 

Put  stiU  snother  way.  a  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  requires  not  only  a  meehar 
nism  of  co-ordinating  polldca.  but  also  a  re- 
liable monetary  unit  And  our  panels  of  ex- 
perts examined  in  paalng  what  seemed  to 
be  the  three  possible  kinds  of  tntemational 
money:  a  national  currency,  like  the  dollar 
a  cmnmodlty.  like  gold:  and  some  supranar 
tional  taiventlon.  like  the  Special  Drawing 
Right  (SDRX  And  of  course,  oomblnations 
are  also  pooilble.  But  this  seemed  to  be  an 
issue  which  deserved  more  thorough  consid- 
eration than  we  had  time  for. 

Now  what  do  these  three  themes  have  to 
do  with  the  real  world?  The  choices  oome 
down  to  the  questicm  of  which  policy  best 
achieves  the  goals  we  sll  agree  are  desirable: 
price  stability,  full  employment  strong 
growth  of'world  snd  domestic  trade,  and  the 
kind  of  confidence  which  goes  with  low 
long-term  interest  rates. 

On  this  point  I  think  the  formulatiffli  of 
Professor  MimdeU  is  usefuL  We  have  a 
short-run  problem  snd  a  kmg-run  problem. 
The  short-run  problem  is  how  to  bring 
about  economic  recovery  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  restore  the  ereditworthineas 
of  the  borrowing  countries.  The  long  run 
problem  is  h«lw  to  sustain  the  lecovery  with- 
out a  return  to  y«t  another  deadly  circle  of 
inflation,  hitfi  interest  rates,  and  ultimate- 
ly, anoUier  major  recesslnn.  Prof.  Mundell 
warns  that  Tcoovery  wHI  be  choked  off 
unless  we  cah  reform  the  monetary  system 
in  a  way  wUch  restores  confidence  in  the 
world's  monelr. 

We  have  n«t  finally  solved  these  problems 
todsy.  But  I  think  we  have  made  an  excel- 
lent start  in  clarifying  the  tasues.  and  in 
chsjting  some  of  the  next  steps  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  hope  this  will  be  useful,  as  Secretary 
Shults  assured  us  it  would  be.  for  thoee  who 
will  be  participating  in  the  wmiamsburg 
summit  At  least  I  hope  the  exchange  rate 
problems  will  be  discussed,  and  perhaps 
made  the  tt^tic  for  further  study.  The  prc^ 
lems  are  difficult  and  we  wish  the  summit 
leaders  success. 

I  would  lllte  to  thank  you  aU  for  coming 
and  for  making  this  conference  so  reward- 
big.* 
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9  Mr.  BIAGOL  JSx.  Speaker,  recently 
I  Intraduoed  House  Joint  Resolution 
171  that  authorizes  and  requests  the 
PreridKit  to  proclaim  the  first  week  of 
October  as  National  Port  Week. 
Today,  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  col- 
leacues  that  National  Port  Week  has 
107  additi(Hial  spcmsors— bringing  the 
total  number  of  sponsors  to  143. 

Since  1978.  Congress  has  recognized 
the  great  contribution  of  our  commer- 
cial ports  to  the  econtnulc  strength 
and  stability  of  our  Nation  by  passing 
reaolutlons  related  to  National  Port 
WeA.  This  proclamation  benefits 
both  local  (»mmunities  and  the 
Nation  by  making  Americans  aware  of 
the  Important  role  our  ports  play  in 
the  vitality  and  strength  of  our  great 
country. 

We  Americans  are  deeply  dependent 
on  the  complex  system  of  harbors  and 
inland  waterways  in  the  United  States. 
Wateibome  commerce  generates  well 
over  1  million  Jobs  and  contributes 
more  than  $35  billion  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product— as  well  as  $12  billion 
in  State  taxes.  National  Port  Week  re- 
minds Americans  how  important  ports 
are  to  our  econ<Hnic  well-being. 

The  efficiency  of  the  ports  of  our 
four  seacoasts  insures  that  interna- 
tional trade— upon  which  our  economy 
is  dqiendent— is  not  constrained  by 
the  inability  of  our  harbors  to  move 
goods  competitively  in  the  internation- 
al market.  Similarly,  should  a  national 
onergency  arise,  the  capacity  of  our 
ports  to  move  supplies  and  equipment 
would  be  a  key  facet  of  a  successful 
military  operation.  The  efficiency  and 
importance  of  our  ports  more  than 
justify  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 173. 

The  ports  of  America  are  true  exam- 
ples of  American  ingenuity,  perserver- 
ance,  and  dedication.  Our  ports  are  na- 
tional assets,  and  they  grow  more  valu- 
able as  future  goals  become  present 
necessities.  The  role  our  ports  play 
toward  ending  our  economic  (rlsis  and 
expanding  foreign  trade  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  markets  for  TJJS.  goods 
deserves  the  recognition  that  National 
Port  Week  entails. 

Whether  Americans  live  by  the  sea— 
on  the  plains — or  in  the  mountains, 
their  lives  are  enhanced  by  the  many 
products  which  move  through  our 
ports. 

nease  join  me  and  the  143  sponsors 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  173  to  set 
aside  1  week  to  honor  the  great  port 
system  of  the  United  States. 

Ttos  following  are  the  names  of  the 
additional  coq^onsors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  173: 
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Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  ZXn  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
following  ^Mnsors  are  hereby  added: 

Mr.  Ackoman.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Anmmiio.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  BevOl.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Boner.  Mr.  Bosoo.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,  Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  de  la 
Oaiza.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Ecksrt  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Fasoell.  Mr.  Faxio.  BCr.  Feitfunan. 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Flippo. 

Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Fugua,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner,  Itx. 
Hertel.  Mrs.  Holt  Mr.  Horton.  Ms.  Ksptur. 
Mr.  Tagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Uvingston.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lott  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McOrath. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  WsshlngUm.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nowak.  Ms.  Dakar, 
ICr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Psshayan.  Mr.  P^per.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pur- 
selL 

Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  BCr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Sisisky,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solan. 
Mr.  I^nce.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Vsndergriff.  Mr.  Vender  Jsgt 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitehurst  Mr. 
WhiUey.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Won  Pat  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.* 


A  FATAL  POTION:  THE  ICC  SUPS 
THE  COAL  GIANT  A  SLEEPING 
PILL 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

or  WIST  VIKGIinA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRasaHTATlVCS 

Thunday,  May  19, 1983 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  to  address  the  East- 
em  Coal  Transportation  Conference's 
meeting  on  coal,  railroads,  and  the 
ICC  held  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.  The 
ECTC  is  an  organization  of  coal  pro- 
ducers, coal  sellers,  and  coal  reserve 
owners  with  the  goal  of  supporting  ac- 
tions needed  to  assure  economic  and 
competitive  transportation  of  coal 
from  mines  l(x»ited  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  doihestic  and  foreign 
(x>al  users. 

As  many  of  us  who  represent  the  Ap- 
palachian coalfields  know,  recent  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  ICC  will  have  the 
effect  of  eroding  the  competitiveness 
of  coal  due  to  arbitrary  increases  in 
the  cost  of  railroad  transportation- 
rate  increases  which  will  be  passed 
through  to  consumers  of  electricity. 

In  an  effort  to  counter  these  ICC  de- 
cisions. I  introduced  HJl.  2584.  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  Commission  with 
additional  railroad  ratemaking  guide- 
lines. This  bill  has  been  cosponsored 
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Wise.  BO0- 
Wnaoii.  MUBXBA.  Moloham. 
Mmatn.  Rob.  McKutrr.  Bcmx. 
Wbbu  and  Vnrro.  It  bM  the  lupport 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Edlatm  Slectrtc  Institute,  the 
Nstionsl  Ooal  A»ocl>tlon.  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  As- 
sodation,  the  Mining  and  Reclamation 
OouncU  of  America,  the  Western  Coal 
Traffic  League,  the  Eastern  Coal 
Transportation  Conference,  and  the 
trhT»T«i«'^i  Manufacturers  Association. 
The  National  CouncU  of  Fanner  Coop- 
eratives also  commends  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Ftor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Rboobs  a  paper 
pr^Dued  by  the  ECTC  entiUed.  "Ad- 
mlnlstntive  Deregulation  Under  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980."  which  pro- 
vides an  excellent  ezplanati<m  of  the 
issues  confronting  captive  coal  ship- 
pers. 

ADMHaSTSATrVB  Dbbkotatios  Umsbi  thx 
artaoMB  Rail  Act  or  1980 


ThitNWb  the  Staoen  Rail  Act  of  1960. 
Congnsi  aought  to  dereculste  rallrosd  nte> 
in  oompetlttve  market*  while  mslnfinins 
reculatory  oontrol  over  rates  and  pncUcea 
H)pHiiiifi«  to  ahlppera  who  were  without 
competitive  traiMportatlon  sltematlves.  As 
to  these  "captive'*  ■blppen  (predominantly 
tniHporten  of  heavy  loadins.  bulk  com- 
moditleB.  rocfa  aa  coal),  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommisBlon  was  charged  with  the  re- 
nwfwt^nny  of  ensurlnc  that  their  rates 
were  held  to  reasonable  levels,  and  that 
th^  traffic  was  not  forced  to  shoulder  the 
entire  burden  of  levitaUslns  the  VA  rail  in- 
dustry. 

As  Implemented  by  the  ICC.  the  Stagsers 
Act  has  been  a  bonansa  for  the  Nation's 
nUlroads.  In  many  respects,  however,  it  has 
been  a  disaster  for  captive  shippers.  In  both 
individual  cases  and  general  rulemaking 
proeecdinss.  the  ICC  has  shown  a  one  dl- 
■n^MinMi  dedication  to  increased  rail 
freight  revenues  and  has  ignored  Congress' 
direction  that  the  ICC  balance  the  needs  of 
shippers,  carriers  and  the  general  public  A 
summary  of  the  Commission's  liandling  of 
certain  key  concepU  and  major  issue  areas 
Is  prodded  below. 

1.  Revenue  adequacy.— In  1976,  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  adequacy  was  introduced 
Into  railroad  ratemaking.  Adequate  reve- 
nues were  defined  by  Congress  as  a  level  of 
earnings  suffldent  to  enable  a  carrier  to 
meet  aO  of  tts  expenses,  retire  a  reasonable 
amount  of  debt,  cover  plant  depreciation 
and  otoaolesoenoe.  and  earn  a  return  on  in- 
vestment sufficient  to  attract  new  capitaL 
Tiirough  a  comhinaiion  of  greater  rate 
flexibility.  Increased  Internal  operating  effi- 
ciency, and  (riant  streamlining  and  modem- 
iaation.  carriers  were  to  be  assisted  in  at- 
taining the  goal  of  revenue  adequacy. 

In  the  Staggers  Act.  Congress  retained 
this  goal  as  one  of  several  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  railroad  ratemaking.  Since  the 
new  law  was  passed,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion has  treated  this  factor  as  the  para- 
mount and  virtually  exclusive  factor  moti- 
vating iU  derlslonmaking  with  regard  to 
captive  ran  shippers.  In  1961.  reversing  iU 
previous  administrative  interpretation,  the 
ICC  In  Ex  Parte  No.  393  moved  to  "rede- 
flne"  revenue  adequacy.  Relying  upon  this 
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new  definition  (which  bears  little  resem- 
Uanoe  to  the  original  concept  as  described 
by  Congress),  the  ICC  promptly  found  all 
but  three  of  the  Nation's  Class  I  railroads  to 
be  revenue  inadequate  (with  a  perceived  «« 
billion  annual  revenue  shortfall).  By  1963, 
the  number  of  revenue  adequate  carriers 
luMl  dwindled  to  aero,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  are  enjoying  record  profits 
and  some,  such  as  the  Burlington  Nwthem. 
have  turned  to  corporate  acquisitions  as  a 
means  to  dispose  of  excess  cash  earned 
tlutnigh  rail  operations. 

Many  opportunities  for  increased  rate 
flexibility,  both  through  specific  provisions 
of  the  Stagsers  Act  and  ICC  InterpretaUons 
of  that  Act.  depend  upon  a  carrier's  revenue 
adequacy  status.  Under  the  ICCs  definition. 
It  Is  likely  that  all  of  the  nation's  coal-haul- 
ing railroads  will  remain  revenue  Inad- 
equate for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  their 
pricing  will  continue  virtually  unrestrained. 

a.  Coal  rate  guidelines.— For  many  years, 
the  ICC  wrestled  with  the  quesUon  of  the 
w.«»<iwiiin  levels  at  which  railroad  rates  on 
capitlve  coal  traffic  should  be  set.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1963.  it  published  a  decision  In  Ex  Parte 
No.  347  (Sub-No.  1),  Coal  Rate  Guidelines— 
NaUonwide.  proposing  to  allow  railroads  to 
charge  any  rates  they  desire  on  coal  traffic, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  one  of  three 
"constraints": 

(a)  Rates  may  not  exceed  a  level  equal  to 
the  stand  alone  cost  of  service— this  calls  for 
the  calculation  of  the  long  run  cost  for  the 
capacity  of  rail  plant  and  depredation  re- 
quired by  the  stand  alone  shipper  with  aU 
assets  valued  at  current  replacement  cost 

(b)  Rate  increases  of  up  to  15%  per  year, 
after  Inflation,  are  permitted.  UiMler  this 
program,  tlie  mtire  perceived  raU  Industry 
revenue  shortfall  could  be  recovered  In  less 
than  7  years  from  coal  trafflc  alone. 

(c)  Captive  coal  rates  will  not  be  required 
to  cover  cosU  attributable  to  operational  In- 
efficiency. However,  the  Commission  has 
adopted  no  method  for  measuring  oper- 
ational efficiency. 

In  conflict  with  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  1960,  the  Commission's  new  guide- 
lines sanction  the  railroads'  looking  exclu- 
sively to  captive  coal  traffic  for  full  recovery 
of  their  perceived  revenue  shortfall.  BCany 
coal  rates  can  clearly  increase  dramatically 
under  these  guidelines,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  96  billion  per  year  could  be 
transferred  from  the  Nation's  utility  rate- 
payers to  the  railroads.  If  implem«ited  with 
respect  to  coal  traffic,  it  is  expected  that 
these  guidelines  will  soon  be  applied  in  aU 
cases  involving  captive  commodities. 

3.  Railroad  accounting  practices.— Tradi- 
tionally, railroad  earnings  and  profits  were 
calculated  utilising  retirement-replacement 
betterment  accounting  for  certain  asseU. 
Used  exclusively  by  the  railroad  industry, 
this  method  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Oovemment  Accounting  Office  ■  resulU  in 
an  overstatement  of  actual  expenses  and  an 
understatement  of  net  Income.  As  a  result 
railroads  have  been  made  to  look  poorer 
tlum  they  actually  are. 

Responding  to  Congressional  concern  in 
the  Staggers  Act,  the  ICC  has  proposed  to 
require  the  railroads  to  switch  to  depreda- 
tion accounting,  the  method  used  by  most 
VA  industries.  The  Commission  has  also 
proposed,  however,  to  write-up  all  of  the 
railroads'  asseU  to  their  current  replace- 
ment cost,  a  valuation  practice  which  is  not 
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accepted  by  other  state  or  federal  regula- 
tory agendes. 

The  system  of  accounting  used  by  the  raO- 
roa*  has  been  viewed  as  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  industry's  poor  revenue  picture.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  change  in  the  system 
would  produce  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
railroad  ftiTi"f  However,  as  proposed  by 
the  ICC.  with  the  accompanying  changeover 
to  replacement  valuation,  this  change  may 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

4.  Changes  in  methods  for  reporting  rail 
costs.— One  of  the  threshold  determinanU 
of  ICC  Jurisdiction  is  the  ratio  of  the  reve- 
nues produced  by  a  rate  to  the  variable 
cosU  of  providing  service.  If  the  ratio  is 
below  a  certain  level  (currently  170%),  the 
ICC  is  without  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
rate.  WhUe  these  Jurisdictional  thresholds 
were  set  at  a  time  when  the  ICC  determined 
railroad  cosU  by  using  a  tool  known  as  "RaU 
Fy>rm  A."  the  Commission  has  recently  pro- 
posed to  change  to  a  new  method  known  as 
the  Uniform  Rail  Costing  System.  As  pres- 
ently proposed,  however,  URC8  would  have 
the  effect  of  assigning  a  higher  percentage 
of  a  carrier's  cosU  to  the  variable  category. 
As  a  result,  revenue/variable  cost  ratios  will 
appear  to  be  lower,  and  many  rates  which 
would  be  subject  to  ICC  Jurisdiction  using 
Rail  Form  A  would  become  exempt  from 
review  under  X7RC&  This  change  will  not 
come  about  as  a  result  of  any  difference  in 
actual  railroad  service  costs:  rather,  it  will 
l>e  due  to  nothing  more  than  a  change  In 
the  methodology  used  to  determine  the 
variable  portion  of  those  costs.  The  Com- 
mission has  downplayed  this  effect,  relying 
in  part  on  its  view  of  the  deregulatory  mes- 
sage of  the  Staggers  Act. 

5.  Exemptions.— In  the  Staggers  Act,  Con- 
gress gave  the  ICC  liuareased  authority  to 
grant  exemptions  In  those  cases  where  con- 
tinued regulation  was  not  necessary  to  pro- 
mote national  rail  transporUtion  policy  and 
protect  shippers  from  abuse  of  railroad 
market  power.  In  an  unprecedented  move, 
the  ICC  has  voted  to  use  that  new  power  to 
exempt  the  inland  transportation  of  coal 
bound  for  export  from  all  Commission  regu- 
lation. If  this  decision  becomes  effective, 
the  Commission  will  tiave  administratively 
deregulated  one  of  the  ten  largest  commodi- 
ty groups  moved  by  rail,  a  commodity  whose 
shippers  are  captive  to  the  railroads  serving 
them.  As  to  export  coal,  the  few  restraints 
on  railroad  pricing  which  remain  after  the 
Ck>al  Rate  Guidelines  decision  will  be  re- 
moved altogther. 

6.  Cost  recovery  index.- In  the  Staggers 
Act.  C^ongress  directed  the  ICC  to  develop  a 
methodology  for  automatically  adjusting 
railroad  rates  to  allow  them  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  The  formula  was  to  permit  rail 
rates  to  increase  quarterly  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  most  recent  increase  In  the  cost 
of  providing  service.  The  method  adopted 
by  the  ICC,  however,  meastu-es  Increases  in 
the  price  of  rail  Inputs,  rather  than  the  cost 
of  rail  outputs,  and  does  not  adjust  this 
figure  for  Increases  in  railroad  productivity 
over  time.  The  net  result  Is  that  as  raU  pro- 
ductivity Increases  (thereby  aUowIng  the 
carriers  to  "do  more  with  less"),  railroad 
service  cosU  do  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  the 
Index  of  Input  prices.  Thus,  the  cost  recov- 
ery index  becomes  in  part  a  profit  recovery 
index— automatic  profit  Increases  are  taken 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  measure  by 
which  input  prices  have  risen  faster  than 
output  costs.  Under  the  law,  these  increases 
cannot  be  challenged  by  shippers.  Although 
this  problem  has  been  brou^t  to  the  Com- 
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mtasian's  attsfatiop.  it  has  as  yet  taken  no 
aethm  to  alienate  it. 

7.  Intrastate  ratea-Seeking  a  degree  of 
uniformity  of  treatment,  the  Staggers  Art 
T«M^««^  the  way  In  whleb  Indtvidual  states 
regulate  Inttastate  rail  traiMpotatlan. 
States  must  aow  do  so  applyliig  the  stand- 
ards sad  praoBdures  of  the  loteistate  Com- 
meree  Act.  sad  the  ICC  niBjr  set  salde  state 
agency  dedsiias  only  if  it  detenntaMs  that 
the  standards,  and  procedares  applied  by  the 
state  were  not  in  aocordanoe  with  FMersl 
law. 

■me  IOC  has  Interpreted  the  scope  of  IU 
review  autbotlty  as  allowing  it  to  set  aside 
any  state  dedsion  which  does  not  contain  a 
restttt  identicsl  to  that  which  the  ICC  would 
have  readied.  Since  the  ICC  has  yet  to  bidd 
down  a  raO  rate  increase  on  eoal  tiaffie.  the 
pndlctable  rSsult  has  been  that  eadi  state 
agency  dedsifn  which  has  dksllowed  sU  or 
part  of  a  rate  increase  sought  by  a  raitooad 
has  been  set  aside.  In  each  case,  the  rate  in- 
crease sought  by  the  carriers  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  ICC* 
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•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  Illinois 
largest  employers.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  has  annotmoed  its  suiwort  of  the 
prindples  embodied  in  the  administra- 
ti(«'s  ocHuprehensive  natural  gas  legis- 
lation. H.R.  1760.  As  the  inlmary  q>on- 
sor  of  the  admlnlstrati(»'s  legislation. 
I  commend  Caterpillar  for  their  posi- 
tion. Caterpillar  employs  43.000  na- 
tionwide, of  whom  32.000  are  on- 
ployed  in  tUinois.  As  a  major  con- 
sumer of  natural  gas.  Caterpillar  has 
reached  th«  conclusion  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legidation  offers  the 
lowest  prices  and  highest  assurances 
of  adequate  natural  gas  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
coUeagues.  I  insert  in  the  Rboord  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  May  9  letter 
that  Catnriillar  sent  on  this  subject  to 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Catbrtiujui  Tiactok  Co.. 
PtOTia.  m..  Maw  9. 19*i. 
Hon.  Tom  CoScoxar, 
V.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentatlve$. 
WaAington,  D.C. 

Dssa  Ma.  Cokcokait.  The  direction  of  na- 
tional energy  poUdes  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern to  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Our  manu- 
facturing processes  depend  upon  an  assured 
supply  of  energy  delivered  at  a  reasonable 
cost  In  general,  we  l>elleve  current  federal 
en«gy  regulations  have  not  served  the  In- 
dustrial customer  well  and  should  l>e  re- 
evaluated. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NOPA)  and 
the  Powerplmt  and  Industrial  Fud  Use  Act 
(FUA)  were  enacted  at  a  time  wlioi  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  were  thought  to  increase 
reliance  on  isnpwted  oil.  Today,  to  Improve 
the  outlook  for  natural  gas  supplies,  we  be- 
lieve Congress  must  remove  these  major  im- 
pediments to  the  use  of  natural  gas. 
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Therefore,  Caterpillar  supports  the  three 
bsile  principles  embodied  In  the  Administra- 
tion's bin  (&  615,  HJt.  1760):  the  orderly 
phssed-in  decontrol  of  all  natural  gas; 
repeal  of  incremental  pridnr.  and  repeal  of 
Section  a03  of  the  Pow«rplant  aitd  Fuel  Use 
Act  requiring  utility  and  industry  mandato- 
ry gss^o-coal  conversions. 

As  an  industrial  customer  of  gas,  we  are 
oonviaoed  that  passage  of  this  legislaticm 
ottm  the  lowest  prices  and  highest  assur- 
anee  of  adequate  natural  gas  supplies.  (Cat- 
erpillar, in  1961,  used  over  53  million  therms 
of  natural  gas  for  steam  and  process  appli- 
eatlans  In  our  U.S.  facilities.  That  year  our 
gss  biU  was  in  excess  of  $15  million.) 

In  addttlon  to  the  deomtrol  proposals,  the 
contract  carrier  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tratian'S  proposal  are  also  Important  to  Cat- 
erpillar. Our  local  utility.  Central  Illinois 
Light  OoBBpany.  Is  captive  to  one  natural 
gas  pipeline  supplier.  Proposals  allowing 
utility  or  industry  gas-users  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  gas  producers  would  make  the 
market  opoate  more  effidently  and  com- 
petitively. For  utility  ctistomers  such  as  Cat- 
erpillar, shopping  for  the  lowest  priced  gas 
would  ultimately  mean  lower  utility  rates 
■aiH  production  eosts. 

Tlie  debate  over  natural  gas  decontrol  has 
been  ongobig  for  several  years.  We  hope 
that  the  96th  Congress  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  finally  resolve  this  Important 
energy  policy  issue. 
Sincerely. 

JOHS  E.  WXLSH. 

Maruioer,  Energy  Managementm 


NICARAGUA— CENTRAL  AMERICA 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAuroKinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  19, 1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  (»Ueagues  the  following  articles: 
The  Georgie  Ann  Geyer  column  op- 
peared  in  the  Washington  Times.  It 
dramatically  describes  the  popularity 
and  makeup  of  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  imiTortant  to  note  that 
while  the  Sandlnlsta  military  regime  is 
rWming  that  those  who  are  opposing 
them  are  all  Somtx^stas,  the  actual  af- 
filiation of  those  fighting  against  the 
regime  are.  in  fact,  ex-Sandinistas  and 
anti-8<mioBa  i>ersons  themselves  who 
feel  betrayed  by  Daniel  Ortega  and 
the  current  leaders. 

The  second  article  is  also  from  the 
Washington  Times.  Pat  Buchanan  cri- 
tiques the  current  congressional  dis- 
cussions (X)n<%miiig  Central  AxneTic&, 
and  the  implications  of  these  on  the 
Democratic  Party.  Both  of  these  arti- 
cles are  timely,  and  deserve  special  at- 
tention. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Times] 
THB  Awn-SAMDIinSTAS— a  Lkgitimate 

IjIbbhatioh  Force 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 
Behind  the  strange  scenes  in  Congress 
over  Central  America  policy  this  last  week, 
a  story  Is  quietly  unfolding  that  is  changing 
the  entire  equation.  The  "Somocista"  forces 
everyone  is  criticizing  are  rapidly  becoming 
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a  legitimate  and  democratic  liberation  force 
In  Nicaragua. 

When  the  Reagan  administration  l>egan 
suppmting  the  followers  of  tlie  late  and 
hated  dictator  Anastasio  Somoea— f  oOowos 
who  had  fled  in  1979  Into  Hondivas— these 
rightly  hated  "Somodstas"  were  the  major 
force  fighting  the  Marxist  Sandinistas,  This 
is  no  longer  the  case. 

tly  sources  on  all  sides  cmflrm  that  of 
the  two  major  groups  now  fighting  the  San- 
dinistas in  both  the  north  and  the  south, 
only  about  15  percent  are  now  ex-Somods- 
tas  (and  perhaps  fewer).  This  Is  because  In 
the  last  few  months  so  many  others,  indud- 
Ing  large  numbers  of  disillusioned  Sandinis- 
tas, have  Joined  the  fight 

Moreover,  the  leadership  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Democratic  Force,  the  larger  of  the 
two  groups,  operating  from  the  Honduran 
side.  Is  now  totally  non-Somocista. 

On  the  NFPs  sevm-peraon  directorate, 
there  Is  only  one  member.  Enrique  Bermu- 
dez,  who  was  a  Somodsta— and  he  was 
exiled  by  Somosa  near  the  end  of  the  dusts- 
tor's  life.  Most  are  meml>er  of  the  highly  re- 
spected C:on«ervative  Party  established  by 
the  great,  assassinated  antl-fiomoea  editor, 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro. 

On  the  southern  front,  the  forces  are  fer- 
vently anti-Somosa.  There,  Eden  Pastora. 
the  famous  "Commander  Zero,"  who  was  a 
wildly  popular  Sandlnlsta  commander,  now 
has  entered  the  anit-SandinisU  fight  with 
his  Costa  Rican-lMsed  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Alliance. 

Pastora  Is  unquestionably  the  most  be- 
loved leader  in  Nicaragua.  When  I  was  In 
Managua  last  year,  ixwr  peasants  and  dty 
workers  were  always  siding  up  to  me  on  the 
streets  on  the  now-gray  Eastem-Eur(q>ean- 
ized  city,  saying  things  lilte,  "Do  you  know 
where  Commander  Zero  is?" 

What  does  this  mean— for  Uie  C^ongress, 
for  the  Nlcaraguans.  for  American  policy? 
Can  these  two  anti-Sandinista  Groups  work 
together?  Are  they  already? 

We  are  dealing  with  quite  a  different— and 
new— situation  from  the  one  that  Congress 
is  responding  to.  It  presents  us  with  the  ex- 
orbitant irony  that  Congress,  which  is  being 
lobbied  these  days  by  all  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Marxist  Groups  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary maimer,  is  turning  its  back  on  a  demo- 
cratic movement  and  embracing  movements 
dearly  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
Cuba. 

For  the  Nlcaraguans,  the  situation  is  con- 
fused. Even  the  anti-SandinisU  NDF.  by  far 
the  largest  group,  says  it  does  not  believe  It 
could  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  and  that  is 
not  Its  Intention.  Adolpho  Calero,  the  NDF 
spokesman  and  a  Conservative,  was  recently 
in  Washington  and  told  me  the  NDF  wants 
to  "pressure  the  Sandinistas  to  fulfill  their 
original  promises— pluralism,  free  elections, 
a  mixed  economy. 

One  has  to  wonder  about  this.  CUero  also 
said  that  his  group  is  now  within  65  miles  of 
Managua— and  the  fact  is  that  while  It  is 
difficult  to  topple  a  highly  organized  gov- 
ernment, the  Sandlnlsta  government  is  also 
unpopular  and  ineffective  at  this  point. 

The  NDF  and  Pastora's  Democratlve  Rev- 
olutionary Alliance  are  working  together, 
but  they  are  not  as  yet  unified.  Speaking  of 
Alfonso  Robelo,  one  of  the  original  and 
most  respected  Sandlnlsta  commanders  who 
is  now  with  Pastora.  Calero  said.  "Robelo 
and  I  are  here  together  in  Washington.  We 
are  appearing  together." 

Then  this  attractive  gray-haired  man 
shoolt  his  head.  "We  are  wirming  on  the  bat- 
tlefield,"  he  said,   "but  we  are  losing  In 
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WMhtngtoo.  There  i>  loiiie  kind  of  a  mes 
culpa  attitude,  aame  kind  of  a  complex, 
OTTn^  kind  of  a  ayndrome  that  does  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  act  In  iU  own  in- 
tenat  and  In  the  Inteteet  of  democracy." 

So.  we  may  be  comlnt  to  an  extraordinary 
turn  where  Cm^reai  la  refualnt  to  help  Juet 
the  fctw**  of  movement  It  aayi  we  should 
ha«e  been  supporttnt  In  Central  America  In 
the  past.  I  have  myself  been  Utterly  critical, 
flnt  of  Somoaa  himself  and  our  support  of 
iitm.  then  of  our  initial  support  In  Honduras 
for  what  were  then  the  Somodstas.  But 
when  the  worid  chances,  perceptions  and 
answers  should  also  chance. 

The  antl-Sandlntetas  are  at  least  Nlcara- 
guans  fic*«tim  for  their  own  oountry- 
Before  he  (apparently)  committed  suicide. 
Cayetano  Carpio.  the  top  leader  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Marxist  guerrillas,  said  in  Nicara- 
gua. "After  the  victory  in  D  Salvador.  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador  would  then  unite  in 
the  tlilit  for  the  total  liberation  of  Central 
Amoica."  That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Natioiial  DutocaATS  Opt  poa  Stxatsoic 
Ddsat 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 
Slnoe  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  has  been  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  United  States. 

Fte-seeing  men  recognised  at  the  close  of 
The  Great  War  that  the  decisive  struggle 
for  the  world  would  eventuaUy  be  waged  be- 
tween the  helis  of  Lenin  and  the  heirs  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  It  was  PDR.  not  the  IsoU- 
tiontat  Republicans  of  the  'aOs.  who  framed 
America's  respmiae  to  Depression  and 
Bitter.  It  was  Harry  Truman  who  led  the  re- 
luctant Republicans  into  the  Cold  War,  and 
took  the  United  SUtes  into  Korea.  It  was 
John  F.  Kennedy  who  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  Khrushchev  and  led  America  into 
Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  the  national  Democratic  Party— its 
Jackson^Stennia-Nunn  wing  strangely 
silent— is  betraying  this  tradition  and  stir- 
renderlng  IU  birthright  for  the  temporary 
applaiae  of  the  pacifist  left.  Led  by  such  as 
Sen.  Chris  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  and  Rep. 
Stephen  Solan  of  New  York,  the  party  is 
emerging  as  the  relentless  saboteur  of  Rea- 
gan's poUey  on  Central  America,  the  indis- 
poMable  collaborator  of  the  Soviets,  the 
CubaiM.  the  Sandinistas  If  Central  America 
is  lost,  the  national  Democratic  Party  is  set- 
ting itself  up  as  legitimate  scapegoat  for  the 
worst  strategic  defeat  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  20th  century. 

Given  the  certain  consequences  of  a  com- 
munist victory,  it  is  almost  mystifying  to  see 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  liberal  Demo- 
crats are  voting  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  anti- 
communist  "contras"  in  Nicaragua,  and 
■iMhtwg  below  survival  level  the  military  ra- 
tions for  the  army  in  El  Salvador. 

Absurd,  comes  the  riposte.  Polls  show  the 
American  people  want  no  part  of  the  war  in 
Central  America;  the  Democrats  are  on  the 
side  of  peace.  But  that  is  a  superficial  read- 
ing of  American  opinion. 

True,  the  American  people  are  currently 
opposed  to  deeper  Involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua,  but  if  "peace"  in  Ontral 
America  entails  an  American  defeat,  there 
will  be  a  backlash  unlike  any  seen  in  the 
postwar  era.  including  the  aftermath  of  the 
fall  of  China  In  1949. 

The  flrst  certain  consequence  of  a  collapse 
In  El  Salvador  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Exodus  north  to  the  United  States. 

When  Castro  took  power  in  1959,  few 
Cubans  suspected   he   would   convert   the 
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island  into  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
Yet.  fully  a  tenth  of  his  population,  over  a 
million  peopte,  managed  to  escape  before 
the  drawbridge  was  lifted  and  the  Cubans 
were  penned  up  by  90  miles  of  open  sea. 
Whoi  Castro  inaugurated  the  Mariel  boat- 
lift,  another  1  percent  of  his  population  fled 
within  a  week. 

In  Central  America,  there  is  no  ignorance 
of  what  a  communist  victory  means:  a  police 
state  modeled  on  Castro's  (^ba,  the  mlllU- 
rteatlon  of  society,  the  persecution  of  the 
church,  an  end  to  any  hope  for  a  better  life 
for  their  children.  If  El  Salvador  goes 
under,  the  handwriting  will  be  on  the  wall 
for  CosU  Rica.  Honduras  and  Guatemala: 
the  great  trek  north  will  begin,  not  in  the 
tens  of  thousands,  but  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Unlike  the  Vietnamese  boat  people,  a  mil- 
lion of  whom  risked  their  Uves  to  commu- 
nist patrol  boats.  Thai  pirates  and  the 
storms  of  the  South  China  Sea,  to  reach 
Malaysia,  the  "boat  people"  of  Central 
America  wlU  be  risking  nothing,  to  gain  ev- 
erything. The  victorious  communist  regimes 
using  emigration  as  a  safety  valve  for  their 
revolution  will  encourage  the  exodus,  and 
the  Mexicans  will  steer  It  toward  the  Rio 
Grande.  As  with  the  "Marielitos,"  this  over- 
land freedom  flotiUa  wiU  be  seeded  with 
saboteurs,  intelligence  agents,  sleeper 
agenU  and  all  the  dreck  of  Ontral  Ameri- 
ca's prisons  and  asylums  for  whom  the  new 
regimes  will  have  no  use.  Just  as  Miami  was 
used  as  a  garttage  can  by  Fidel  Castro  for 
the  refuse  of  his  Jails  and  loony  bins,  so  San 
Antonio,  Houston,  Dallas.  Phoenix.  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles  will  become  Miami  to 
the  unapprehended  paychotics  and  crimi- 
nals expelled  from  Central  America. 

Given  the  political  explosion  in  South 
Florida  over  a  few  thousand  Haitians  seek- 
ing work  and  opportunity  in  the  States,  re- 
action to  this  flood  of  illegals  will  dominate 
the  politics  of  the  Southwest  and  West  for  a 
decade. 

Ideology  aside,  have  the  national  Demo- 
crats gone  insane?  If  the  president  prevails 
in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragiu,  he  can  claim 
the  first  American  victory  over  the  Soviet 
Empire  in  decades,  while  accusing  the 
Democrats  of  faintheartedness,  malingering 
and  sabotage.  If  Central  America  is  lost— as 
it  could  be  with  a  handful  of  votes  before 
summer— the  Democrats  will  be  charged  by 
Reagan  with  direct  responsibility  for  the 
greatest  defeat  suffered  by  the  United 
States  in  the  30th  century. 

"The  Party  of  Treason"  was  the  brand 
placed  by  the  epigones  of  Joe  McCarthy 
upon  the  Democrata  for  the  loss  of  China, 
the  stalemate  in  Korea,  the  lingering  pres- 
ence of  communists  and  fellow  travelers  at 
the  Department  of  SUte.  If  the  end  of  this 
decade  sees  Russian  MlGs  flying  patrol  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  out  of  Central  American 
bases,  the  Democratic  Party  wiU  not  survive 
as  a  political  option  in  the  next.* 
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the  Pulitaer  Piiw.  As  you  know,  the 
Pulitwr  is  the  symbol  of  the  hii^est 
exoellenoe  In  Joumalinn.  and  that  is 
certainly  the  category  In  which  I 
would  place  the  Clarion-Ledger's  series 
of  articles  and  editorials  on  the  State 
legislature's  education  reform  pack- 
age. 

The  Clarion-Ledger's  reporting  was 
considered  a  key  element  in  helping 
win  passage  of  this  education  improve- 
ment program  that  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  our 
SUte.  The  State  legislature's  approval 
of  the  education  package,  and  the 
Clarion-Ledger's  subsequent  award  of 
the  Pulitaer  Prize  have  brought  much 
favorable  publicity  to  our  State. 

Credit  should  go  to  Executive  Editor 
Charles  Overby.  State  Editor  Lee 
Ceamal.  Editorial  Director  David 
Hardin,  and  reporters  Cliff  Treyens. 
Nancy  Weaver,  and  Fred  Anklam. 
They  can  truly  be  proud  of  their  work. 
The  Mississippi  Legislature  and  Oov. 
William  Winter  also  are  to  be  com- 
mended. As  a  result  of  the  hard  work 
put  forth  by  these  groups,  the  future 
of  thousands  of  Mississippi  schoolchil- 
dren will  be  enhanced.  Since  education 
plays  an  important  role  in  so  many 
other  areas  of  a  State's  progress,  these 
new  education  measures  will  have  a 
very  positive  long-term  impact  on  the 
industrial,  business  and  cultural  devel- 
opment of  our  State  as  well. 

Congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done.« 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
CLARION-LEDOER 


HON.aV.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  mssissippi 

nt  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRCSBITATIVCS 

Thunday,  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  publicly  commend  a  newspa- 
per in  my  State  of  BCissiBSippi.  the 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger,   for  winning 


THE  RECENT  APPOINTMENT  OP 
MR.  ANTHONY  ALVARADO 


HON.  PAUL  D.  PERKINS 

OP  KXHTUCKT 
nf  THI  ROUSK  OF  RBPRCSXHTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  19;  1983 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Ut.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  newly 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  New  Yorit 
City  public  schools.  Mr.  Anthony  Alva- 
rado. 

Mr.  Alvarado  will  be  assuming  one  of 
the  most  challenging  positions  in 
public  education.  As  head  of  a  school 
system  of  more  than  1  million  stu- 
dents, representing  all  the  diversity  of 
that  great  metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Al- 
varado will  be  called  upon  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  while  meeting 
the  many  special  needs  of  that  student 
population. 

I  am  confident  Mr.  Alvarado  is  up  to 
the  task.  During  his  tenure  as  superin- 
tendent of  his  East  Harlem  school  dis- 
trict, he  showed  himself  to  be  a  distin- 
guished and  innovative  educator. 

I  wish  Mr.  Alvarado  my  best  in  car- 
rying out  his  new  duties  and  I  offer 
my  wholehearted  support  of  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  education  in  this 
great  Nation.* 
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NA'npNAL  POUCE  WEEK 

H0N.|wiLLiAiirO.LIPINSia 


opnxiwois 
in  THB  aonsK  OP  I 


rATIVXS 


Wednetday.  May  It,  19S3 

•  Mr,  UpmSKL  Mr.  Sneaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  Honorable 
Maaxo  Biaooi  and  our  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  police  forces  acroas  the  United 
States. 

Befwe  the  1840'8,  there  were  no 
police  forces  in  this  country.  And  for 
all  the  talk  about  how  safe  things 
were  in  (lie  good  old  days,  smart 
people  would  not  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
big  cities  al  that  time  without  bringing 
along  theitf  own  bodyguard  for  protec- 
tion. Although  things  could  certainly 
improve  today,  especially  in  our  large 
cities,  we  still  have  our  poUoe  forces  to 
thank  for  the  level  of  safety  thai  we 
do  enjoy. 

Every  day  we  hear  various  com- 
plaints leveled  against  the  police  de- 
partments. But  whenever  people  are  in 
trouble,  the  first  thing  that  they  do  is 
call  the  police.  We  should  show  our 
appreciation  to  the  law  enforcers  at 
times  other  than  right  after  we  have 
been  robbed  or  attadted. 

In  spite  of  our  ocnnplaints  about  the 
police,  how  many  of  us  risk  our  lives 
every  dajr?  How  many  of  us  are  en- 
trusted wiCh  the  reqxmsibility  for  the 
lives  of  others  every  time  we  go  to 
worit?  How  many  of  us  can  say  that  we 
make  our  eommunities  safer  places  to 
live  every  (lajr? 

Policemen  can  say  all  of  that  and 
more.  We  owe  them  otir  respect  and 
gnUitude,  for  our  homes  and  families 
are  liter^l^  in  their  hands.  There  is 
legi^ation  pending.  Including  Con- 
gressman BiAGOi's  bill  outlawing  "cap 
killer  buUets,"  that  Is  aimed  at  making 
the  Job  of  the  policeman  safer.  I  urge 
speedy  consideration  and  passage,  for 
by  making  the  policeman's  Job  easier 
and  safer,  we  make  our  lives  easier  and 
safer  as  welL« 


NAlldNAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

HON.  ALFREDaTMcCANDLESS 

oraajroKMiA 

a  THE  aonsi  of  rspbbsertativbs 

Thunday.  May  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  oosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
168,  to  designate  the  week  beginning 
May  29.  1983.  as  "National  Tourism 
Week."  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
great  importance  of  tourism  and  travel 
to  my  congressional  district  in  River- 
side Coimty,  Calif. 

In  the  Slimmer,  multitudes  seeking 
relief  from  the  sweltering  cities  visit 
the  cool  mountain  areas  of  Idyllwlld 
and  San  Jiudnto.  where  the  Sun  may 
be  very  warm  by  day.  but  the  nights 
are  alwasrs  cool  and  refreshing. 
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In  the  winter,  people  come  from  all 
over  the  world  to  bask  in  the  bright 
deaert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs.  Palm 
Deaert.  Indio,  Rancho  Mirage,  Bermu- 
da Dunes,  and  other  equally  attractive 
areas  in  the  Coachella  Valley. 

The  western  part  of  the  37th  Dis- 
trict includes  the  beautiful,  ail-Ameri- 
can city  of  Riverside,  where  the 
famous  Mission  Inn  has  been  a  tourist 
attraction  for  over  SO  years. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  district 
is  the  Colorado  River— sought  out  by 
tourists  for  recreation  values  and  the 
high  adventure  of  boating  and  river 
raft  excursions. 

l^vel  is  represented  by  the  con- 
stant stream  of  highway  traffic  over 
the  main  routes  from  the  southern 
half  of  the  United  States  into  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  and  two  major  railroad 
lines  linking  southern  California  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

We  also  have  the  Riverside  Mimici- 
pal  Airport  and  the  Palm  Springs  Air- 
port which  provide  excellent  service 
and  f adllUes  for  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  estimate  that 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  the  business 
activity  in  my  district  is  related  to 
tourism  and  travel. 

National  Tourism  Week  would  help 
to  focus  attention  on  the  importance 
of  the  tourism  industry  to  the  entire 
Nation,  and  I  lurge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  168.« 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  RKW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thunday.  May  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  President  John  F.  Kennedy  signed 
a  law  designating  IiCay  IS  as  Peace  Of- 
floers'  Memorial  Day  and  the  week  in- 
cluding May  15  as  National  Police 
WedE.  Those  dates  have  been  observed 
ever  since— by  some.  More  often  than 
not,  these  occasions  come  and  go  with 
very  litUe  public  notice. 

The  numbers  suggest  that  more 
Americans  should  take  notice.  For  ex- 
ample, the  total  number  of  reported 
crimes  in  the  United  States  dropped  4 
percent  from  1981  to  1982.  The 
number  of  murders  went  down  by  7 
percent,  rapes  by  5  percent,  robberies 
by  7  percent,  and  burglaries  by  10  per- 
cent. 

As  the  frontline  of  defense  against 
crime,  our  Nation's  528,000  law  en- 
forcement officers  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  these  favorable  statis- 
tics. 

National  Police  Week  is  a  time,  then, 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  vital 
services  police  provide;  but  it  is  also  a 
time  to  remember  that  the  fight 
agataist  crime  is  a  costly  one.  The  year 
President  Kennedy  signed  the  Nation- 
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al  Police  Week  proclamation,  there 
were  55  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  on  duty.  Last  year,  the 
number  of  police  deaths  was  162,  and 
nearly  1.200  police  officers  have  been 
killed  during  the  past  decade. 

This  past  Sunday,  May  15.  more 
than  25  families  of  police  officers  slain 
during  the  past  year,  along  with  him- 
dreds  of  active  and  retired  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  from  across  the  coun- 
try, gathered  in  Senate  Park,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  to  honor  the  162  Federal, 
State,  and  local  police  officers  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  during  1982. 
This  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  a  na- 
tional peace  officers'  memorial  service 
has  been  held  in  our  Nation's  Ci4>ital. 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  which  sponsors  this  very 
moving  event,  has  assured  me  it  will 
not  be  the  last. 

As  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  I  wish 
to  pay  a  very  personal  tribute  to  those 
162  courageous  men  and  women  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  1982.  The  "RoU  Call  of 
Heroes— 1982"  includes  (in  the  order 
they  died): 

Roll  Call  op  Heroes— 1982 

Danny  D.  Laffey,  Mary  P.  McCord,  Jerry 
C.  Davis,  William  D.  Oyler.  Ernest  E.  Sand- 
ers, Ronald  L.  Hes4>s,  Larry  P.  Childress, 
Kenneth  D.  Ell,  Harry  L.  Wolfe,  Paul  E. 
Baker,  William  R.  Gilmore.  Jr.,  Gary  L. 
Wade.  Sydney  C.  Snow,  Jr.,  Charles  F. 
Jordon,  James  E.  Doyle,  James  D.  Bossen, 
Herbert  A.  Wlrfel,  Raymond  Hubbard, 
Craig  A.  Scott.  Richard  J.  O'Brien,  William 
P.  Fahey,  James  G.  Carragher,  Justino  T. 
Arriola,  Jeffrey  H.  Ross,  George  J.  Wer- 
dann,  Kenneth  L.  Archer,  George  R.  Carey, 
Frank  X.  Siemion,  Wayne  M.  Stedman,  Jr., 
Lyndon  F.  King,  Edward  A.  Morrow.  James 
R.  Hand,  CarroU  W.  Millett,  Marco  T. 
Carias.  Michael  A.  Coleman,  Kelly  L. 
Smythe,  Chance  F.  Whiteman  m,  William 
Green,  William  E.  Deleon,  Winston  J.  Raw- 
lins, Thomas  L.  Callies,  Marion  Calkin, 
Rowland  E.  Chevalier,  Alvin  T.  Wolf,  Jean 

C.  Crescionne.  Dale  W.  Wallis,  Jimmy  C. 
Matthews,  William  L.  McCarthy,  Daryl  W. 
Shirley.  LesUe  D.  Oaks.  Philip  N.  Trust. 
Dennis  C.  Doty,  Charles  L.  Harrison,  Iifi- 
chael  T.  McManigal,  George  W.  Myers, 
Bruce  M.  Russell. 

Wilfredo  Cotto  Aponte,  John  D.  Morris, 
Bernard  D.  Skeeters,  Gary  L.  Byassee. 
Joseph  M.  Weth,  Sr.,  Frank  D.  Genovese, 
Ricardo  Morales  SUva,  Ray  E.  Kovar,  Mi- 
chael B.  Keen,  Samuel  A.  Hick,  Tommy  M. 
Harper,  Ernest  Coleman,  Ignacio  Gonzales 
Conchos,  Ralph  B.  BenUey,  James  T.  Garri- 
son, Robert  L.  Nicholson,  John  R.  Lather, 
John  S.  Macauley,  James  W.  Taylor,  James 

D.  Harris,  Cheryl  W.  Seiden,  James  A.  Love- 
less, Dale  E.  Newby,  Leo  Spicer,  Jr.,  Larry  A. 
Holder,  VicU  A.  Moreau-Devries.  Gregory  J. 
Sorenson,  Charles  C.  DuVemay,  Glenn  M. 
Sturgill,  William  L.  Bowlin,  Albert  J. 
Carino,  James  R.  Davis,  Jr..  Perry  P.  Bar- 
rett. Donald  R.  Harbour,  Clyde  E.  Hobbs, 
John  L.  Francisco,  Kathleen  C.  Schaefer, 
Gordon  T.  Toal,  Robert  P.  Larson,  Daniel 
W.  Harris,  James  K.  Elder,  Gary  E.  Kuba- 
siak,  James  W.  Anderson,  John  B.  Jamison, 
Frankie  Mae  Shivers,  James  G.  Weber, 
Frederick  E.  Offenburger,  Robert  J.  Gal- 
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R.a«M.WIIUM>S.JanH. 
dler.  Jt.^  ^MNMi  J'  DeilUB. 

Jbbn  P.  lieOuUi7.  Martin  B.  Duej.  John 
H.  OMrry.  Jr..  JaoM  PoMy.  Midiad  T. 
Cifflftoid.  Jobn  aomtta.  Oeone  J.  Bant. 
Robot  P.  BoltoB.  Roy  B.  Bujol.  Eddie  U 
Hnlmm,  Bnkln  N.  ncMboiointi.  Jr..  Ranald 
P.  Kletar.  Joae  Joan  Otnj  Vawpiea.  Rleb- 
■id  W.  Walton.  RIdianI  B.  Hart.  StflJhen  A. 
Taylor.  WnUam  R.  Bender.  Rkardo  DeAle- 
jukfto.  8tcf«n  a  mott.  Jems  P.  Roaalei. 
TemwIT  Wlilttlncton.  Robert  D.  PatterMm. 
DmM  O.  Orama.  Charlea  a  Uoey.  Stepben 
A.  LePlana,  Stophen  aaboda,  Bamp  T. 
Iify«.*«i,  Ddbert  W.  MlUer.  Oeea  C.  Cbat- 
..—  liiffi— I  R.  woUamaon.  Gene  W.  Oox. 
Artel  RIoa.  DavU  P.  Hampton.  Mark  L.  Dor 
MhH.  Aton  D.  Jolinaon.  TbontM  P.  Carney. 
Jotan  A.  Utlak.  Kevin  Stanmone.  Artoro  Ro- 
drifoea.  Robert  K.  Beat.  Robert  W.  Con- 
neia.  Cliartea  L.  Blllngton.  Terry  a  Here- 
ford. Mldiael  J.  Lomcfa.  Cartin  B.  Stone. 
John  W.  Roldk.  waUam  L.  Roee.  Jr.. 
Donald  W.  AQred.  Jack  H.  Schnell.  John  W. 
Sykee. 

Feaee  Of  fleas'  Memorial  Day  offers 
us  a  ODoe-a-]rear  opportunity  to  hmor 
tboae  law  enforoement  officers  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 
I  straigly  believe  that  the  162  in  1982 
and  the  many  others  who  have  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  deserve  much  more. 

Ftor  example.  I  feel  stnxicly  that  we 
should  have  a  permanent  day-to-day 
Kininder  of  this  special  sacrifice.  That 
is  why  I  will  sotrn  be  reintroducing  lec- 
ialation  to  estabUsh  a  National  Law 
Enforcement  Heroes  Memorial  in  our 
Nation's  CapitaL 

With  good  reason,  we  have  honored 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  f  or- 
rign  wars.  A  similar  national  monu- 
ment is  needed  to  honor  those  brave 
men  and  winnen  who  have  lost  their 
lives  at  home  in  the  war  against  crime. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memmial.  no  Federal  expendi- 
tures would  be  required  to  build  the 
monument.  Instead,  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning and  constiucting  the  memorial 
would  be  oovoed  exclusively  by  pri- 
vate cohtributions.  An  advisory  panel, 
composed  primarily  of  active  or  retired 
police  officers  would  determine  the 
^Pf^gn  and  precise  location  for  the 
mooument.  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  apivovaL 

Further,  the  exinme  difficulties 
facing  the  families  of  slain  police  offi- 
cers also  deserves  special  attention.  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  leading  sponsor  of  a 
1976  law  that  established  a  $50,000 
lump-sum  death  boiefit  to  the  survi- 
vors of  police  officers  and  firefighters 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Since  the 
program  began,  over  $70  milli<m  has 
been  disbursed  to  help  1.405  surviving 
families  better  cope  with  their  finan- 
cial burdens. 

This  year.  I  authored  a  similar  bill 
IHJL  3035)  to  provide  scholarships  for 
the  surviving  chfldren  of  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty. 
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However,  whfle  National  Police 
Week  li  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
police  heroes  who  have  died  perform- 
ing their  duties,  it  Is  also  a  time  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  to  better 
protect  those  who  continue  to  protect 

us. 

As  one  who  was  wounded  10  times 
during  my  23  years  with  the  New  York 
City  PoUce  Department,  I  believe 
there  is  much  more  that  can  and  must 
be  done  to  better  protect  our  Natitm's 
528.000  law  enforoement  persoimel. 
Acting  in  this  belief.  I  have  authored  a 
number  of  bills  this  year  to  achieve 
this  crucial  goaL  They  Include: 

HJl.  953— to  outlaw  so-called  cop 
killer  bullets— armor-pierdng  handgun 
ammunition  that  can  pawtrate  the 
bulletproof  vests  worn  by  police: 

HJL  2424— to  place  tighter  controls 
on  the  sale  of  bulletproof  vests  to 
crack  down  on  the  increasing  number 
of  criminals  caught  wearing  the  vests; 
and 

HJl.  3038— to  deny  certain  Federal 
aid  to  States  that  do  not  prescribe  the 
death  penalty  for  those  persons  con- 
victed of  killing  an  on-duty  law  en- 
forcement officer. 

i^proximately  250.000,  or  about 
fi^if  of  our  Nation's  law  enforcement 
officers  wear  bulletproof  vests  on  a 
dady  basis.  Most  police  departments 
that  do  not  already  have  vests  for 
their  officers  are  moving  In  that  direc- 
tion. In  fact.  I  am  currently  involved 
in  an  effort  to  raise  some  $500,000  in 
private  contributions  to  buy  3,000  bul- 
leU>roof  vests  for  District  of  Columbia 
police  officers. 

The  Justice  Department  estimates 
that  these  vests  have  saved  the  lives  of 
more  than  400  police  officers  since 
they  started  being  used  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  The  cop  killer  bullets  that 
would  be  banned  by  HJl.  953  can  pen- 
etrate up  to  four  bulletproof  vests  in  a 
single  shot.  Although  not  used  for  le- 
gitimate purposes,  they  have  been 
used  by  criminals  to  shoot  and  kill 
police  officers.  Further,  they  are  being 
sold  in  local  gunshops.  Just  as  any 
other  type  of  ammunition  would  be. 

The  use  of  buUetproof  vesU  by 
criminals  is  becoming  increasingly 
widespread.  A  New  York  City  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  memo 
cited  over  50  cases  where  bulletproof 
vests  were  being  worn  by  criminals  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest.  A  similar  D.C. 
Police  report  cited  12  cases  of  crimi- 
nals caught  wearing  bulletproof  vests 
during  a  recent  2-month  period. 

During  the  1981  Nyack.  N.Y..  Brink's 
robbery,  one  of  the  criminals  was 
wearing  a  bulletproof  vest  that 
stopped  a  police  bullet,  allowing  him 
time  to  return  the  fire  and  kiU  two  law 
enforcement  officers.  Simply  put,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers,  not 
the  criminals 
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other  measures  I  have  offered  in 
support  of  our  law  enf  oroonent  com- 
munity include: 

HJl.  3037— to  establish  a  law  en- 
foroement officers'  blU  of  rights  to 
insure  that  police  officers  are  treated 
fairly  during  intradepartmental  inves- 
tigations: 

HJl.  954— to  increase  the  pension 
payments  to  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters; 

HJl.  75— to  restore  full  cost-of-Uvlng 
adjustments  to  retired  Federal  law  en- 
foroement officers  and  firefighters 
who  are  being  unfairly  penalised  be- 
cause they  are  forced  by  law  to  retire 
before  age  62; 

HJl.  3039— to  exclude  from  taxation 
the  first  $2,000  of  income  received  by 
auxiliary  policemen  and  volunteer 
firemen;  and 

H.R.  3041— to  exclude  police  and 
firefighter  retirement  income  from 
Federal  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  police  officer 
knows  there  are  certain  risks  associat- 
ed with  the  difficult  task  of  fighting 
crime.  However,  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  minimise  those  risks 
when  pooible,  and  to  compensate 
them  for  enduring  the  risks  that  will 
always  remain. 

In  simple  terms.  National  Police 
Week  is  a  time  to  remember  that  we 
need  police  and  they  need  us.* 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
WCTN 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OPIRW  JSaSXT 
Ilf  THX  House  or  RXPHXSXHTAIIVSS 

TTiunday.  May  19. 1983 
m  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  con- 
gratulate WCTN  (95  AM)  of  Potomac, 
Md..  a  Christian  radio  station,  on  its 
10th  anniversary  which  will  be  cele- 
brated this  coming  Saturday. 

WCTN  has  come  a  long  way  since  it 
was  founded  on  May  21.  1973.  under 
the  auspices  of  Christ  Church  of 
Washington.  D.C.  For  10  years.  WCTN 
has  provided  quality,  Scripture-based 
broadcasting  for  thousands  in  the 
Washington  metro  area.  For  10  years, 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  faithfully  proclaimed  in  word 
and  song.  For  10  years,  WCTN  has 
been  a  pioneer  and  major  innovator  in 
Christian  broadcasting  offering  a  bal- 
anced mix  of  meaningful  programing. 
Each  day,  from  sumise  to  simset, 
WCTN  offers  the  best  in  contempo- 
rary Christian  music,  live  call-in  coun- 
seling programs  like  Pastor  Kline's 
midday  show  "Contact,"  top-shelf 
preaching  by  a  number  of  nationally 
recognized  evangelists  and  local  pas- 
tors, the  latest  in  news,  weather,  inci- 
sive opinion  commentary,  and  traffic 
reports. 
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Most  important,  Mr. 
WCTN  Is  pBovldlng  a  mxtdx  appreciat- 
ed sendee  t^  the  people  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  WCnrs  mtarioo  is  simple 
and  direct:  To  reach  out  to  aU-ridi  M* 
poor,  young  or  old,  Iriaek  or  white,  be- 
liever or  nonbeUever— with  Jesus 
Chrtat's  liberating  vaemmt  of  faith, 
hope,  and  Idve. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  v^en  WCTirs  first  gen- 
eral manage.  Keith  JoUay,  took  the 
helm  10  years  ago.  there  were  only  a 
few  hundred  Christian  radio  statlms 
in  the  United  States.  Today,  thR«  are 
over  450  full-time  Christian  radio  sta^ 
tions  in  the  country  whOe  an  addtUon- 
al  400  statlcms  devote  a  substantial 
part  of  their  procraming  day  to  Chrto- 
tian  affairs.  And  it  does  not  stop  there. 
A  new  Chrigtian  radio  statkm  is  added 
to  the  list  every  week— a  truly  exciting 
phaioaneaotL 

Both  my  wife.  Marie,  and  I.  Mr. 
Speller,  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the 
exemplsJry  Job  that  the  fOlks  over  at 
WCTN  are  doing.  I  know  you  will  Join 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvea  in  commending  the  mtlre 
WCTN  family— David  Reeder,  general 
manager;  Jtohn  Vogt,  program  direc- 
tor. Mike  Henry,  Thoesa  Thibault. 
Jan  Fuller.  Bob  Dou^ty.  Cathy 
Olsm.  and  JucMe  neming  on  their 
10th  anniversary.* 


ILLINOIS  AND  ACID  RAIN 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 
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Thttnday.  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Illinois 
Gov.  Jameft  R.  Thompson  regarding 
the  issue  of  add  rain,  which  addressed 
in  particular  the  potential  inuwet  on 
Illinois  of  pending  add  rain  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Governor  deariiy  outlines  the 
importance  of  the  coal  industry  in  Illi- 
nois as  well  as  the  adverse  invaet  on 
Illinois,  and  the  Midwest  In  general, 
that  pmdliig  add  rain  control  legisla- 
tion would  entalL  This  is  of  special 
concern  in  view  of  the  costly  effort 
that  minois  has  already  put  forth  in 
reducing  emissions.  Additionally,  there 
Is  a  real  question  as  to  the  actual 
cause  of  add  rain.  Talcing  these  fac- 
tors into  consideratkHi.  Governor 
Thompson  outlines  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  sensible  48-State.  4-part 
program  for  addressing  the  causes  and 
effects  of  high  addity  on  land  and  in 
water. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Cimunittee.  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I 
intend  to  follow  doeely  the  issue  of 
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add  rain.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  colleagues.  I  insert  in  the 
BmoomD  at  this  point  the  text  of  Gov- 
ernor Thompson's  May  9  letter  togeth- 
er  with  the  acoomiianying  nUnols 
Impect  analysis  of  add  rain  legislation: 

Stats  or  Ilumois. 
Omcs  or  TBS  GovBuiOB. 
SpHnafMd,  m..  May  ».  1983. 
Hon.  Tom  OoBOOBAii. 
B^Aant  Hotue  OJfiee  BvOding. 
WTirttiigfoii.  D.C. 

DsftB  ToK  I  am  writing  to  propose  an  eq- 
uitable, foursiart  program  for  oontrolUng 
add  ptedpltatton  without  Jeopardizins  Uie 
eoonomlc  health  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 
think  It  providea  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
ippnaeh  presently  advocated  by  the  Senate 
Bivlnnment  Committee  and  the  procram 
under  devetopment  by  the  House  Enersy 
Mwi  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  reauthorization  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  Environment  and 
PubUe  Wotfes  Committee  contains  a  provl- 
ston  raqulrlnc  that  the  31  states  adjacent  to 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  (SOi)  emissions  by  8  miUltm 
tons  by  the  year  1995.  Similar  iMoposals 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House,  some 
fining  tor  even  more  stringent  emission  re- 
duction targets.  The  Illinois  Envlronmoital 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Boergy  and  Natural  Resources  have  com- 
pleted an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  8 
mHUon  ton  reduction  plan  cm  Illinois.  That 
analysis  Is  attached.  Illinois,  with  the  larg- 
est known  high-sulfur  coal  reserves  in  the 
nation,  would  largely  bear  the  brunt  of 
emission  omtinols.  being  responsible  tor  re- 
ducing utility  SOi  emissions  by  811JSM 
ton.  This  is  the  fifth  largest  reduction 
Miming  states  in  the  control  region.  This  di- 
rective would  be  necessary  de^tlte  the  fact 
that  Illinois  reduced  SOt  emissions  by  25 
percent  from  1974  to  1900.  As  a  result,  the 
State  would  incur  substantial  economic 
losses  in  employment,  personal  income  and 
tax  ddlars  if  a  program  of  this  magnitude  is 
enacted. 

Although  the  fednal  government  and 
many  private  sector  scientists  have  been  re- 
seardilng  the  causes  and  effects  of  add  &ep- 
ositlon  for  some  time,  no  clear  evidence  has 
emerged  to  link  the  long-range  transport  of 
sot  emisskms  with  the  problon  of  add  rain 
In  the  Northeast.  Recent  reports  of  increas- 
ing add  predpltation  in  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia calls  into  question  the  tranvort  thetMy. 
More  and  more,  noted  adentists  luive  been 
disputiiw  the  hypothesis  that  SOi  emissions 
In  the  Bfidwest  are  the  main  cause  of  add 
laln  in  the  Northeast  To  proceed  with  the 
iwogram  suggoted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee before  definitive  research  is  concluded 
th^t  establishes  the  real  dimenslrau  of  the 
problem  and  the  most  effective  solutions  to 
It  wCuld  impose  undue  barm  without  Justifi- 
cation. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  begin  confronting  this  serious  envi- 
ronmental condition.  I  propose  that  the 
Congress  consider  enacting  the  foUowlng  48- 
state,  four-part  program  for  addressing  the 
causes  and  effects  of  high  acidity  <m  land 
and  in  water 

1.  Accderate  Research:  Research  on  the 
causes  of  add  rain  should  be  expedited  with 
sufficient  levels  of  federal  funding  to  con- 
duct the  research  effort 
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2.  Sulfur  Dioxide  and  Nitrogen  Oxides 
ftnlsshtiis  Mocatortum:  Staiee  some  scientific 
opinion  pdnts  to  SOk  and  NO.  rmlsstmis  as 
an  apparent  contributing  factor  to  addle 
predpitatian.  Coogreas  should  impose  a 
state-wide  cap  on  SOt  and  NO.  milaslnns  at 
their  current  actual  levels  unto  research  is 
ooDdustve.  Tbis  requirement  should  con- 
form to  tlie  levds  estaWlshert  by  plans  and 
programs  presently  approved  by  the  states. 

3.  Add  Rain  Mitigation:  Also  while  re- 
search is  underway.  Congress  should  pro- 
vide sufficient  f tmds  to  mitigate  areas  expe- 
riencing high  addity.  One  such  approach 
would  l>e  lake  liming  to  raise  pH  levels. 

4.  Control  Strategies:  Researdi  should  be 
undertaken  to  study  control  techniques  to 
provide  ttie  most  cost  benefidal  technology 
for  reducing  SOi  and  NO.  wnlssinns 

Tlie  burden  for  reducing  SOt  emissions 
will  fall  dispropoitlonately  on  Illinois, 
ttierefore.  If  Congress  enacts  add  rain  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  proposed  by  ttie 
Senate  Bnrtronment  Committee  I  l>elieve 
federal  funds  should  be  committed  to  Illi- 
nois to  complement  State  research  efforts 
to  desulfuriae  high-sulfur  ooaL  Revenue  for 
this  ef f wt  could  be  acquired  from  a  modest 
utility  fee.  fflnoe  1977.  Illinois  has  commit- 
ted over  $50  millkm  to  the  devdopment  of 
new  technologies  that  can  reduce  Sd  emis- 
sions by  as  mudi  as  90  percent 

I  believe  the  program  outlined  will  provide 
a  credible,  realistic  approach  to  the  add 
rain  problem  without  ieopanUzins  the  eco- 
nomic healUi  of  Illinois.  The  challenge  is  to 
exercise  the  greatest  resptmsibility  and  ao- 
countaUlity  to  ensure  that  the  proUem  is 
addressed  appropriately  and  adequately 
without  at>rupt  decisions  that  could  result 
in  substantial  economic  and  personal  hard- 
ship. The  critical  need  to  know  the  causes  of 
add  rain  is  the  only  realistic  ddense  against 
its  destructive  omsequenoes.  Only  wlien  all 
the  answers  are  known  wiU  it  be  imperative 
that  measures  be  taken  to  proted  the  nar 
tion's  most  predous  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  alL  Acting  without  the  facts  causes 
undue  injury  which  is  not  easily  remedied. 

Oiould  you  require  any  additional  inf or- 
matimi  or  wish  to  pursue  this  issue  and  the 
solution  advanced,  please  cmtad  Dole 
HeycOauff  of  my  Washington  office  at  638- 
5658. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jaus  R.  TBOMMOm, 

Governor.   - 

luiHOis  Impact  Amaltsis— Acn>  Raiw 
LcGisLATioM  Highlights 

Technical  and  sdentif  ic  questions  that  in- 
volve pollution  cimtiol  and  the  environment 
are  almost  by  definiticm  cimtentious— in  the 
sense  that  the  impodtion  of  even  the  most 
modest  new  regulations  could  cost  UJS.  in- 
dustries and  consumers  billicms  of  dollars. 
When  preamted  with  the  enormity  of  such 
a  bill  it  is  essential  that  we  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  thoroughly  in  seddng  solutions 
to  these  problems.  The  add  rain  dDemma 
and  the  Senate  Envinmment  Committee  so- 
lution poses  for  minds  a  greater  Uueat  to 
our  economic  security  than  any  atbia  oivi- 
ronmental  control  program  mandated  by 
the  Congress. 

The  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Ag«>cy  and  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  have  recently  completed 
an  analysis  of  the  impad  on  Illinois  of  the 
Senate   Environment   Committee   plan   to 
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nduee  80.  — «— t*—  by  •  mllUoo  tou  by 
1M6.  Thto  oast  aaalyato  proJceU  ■taoering 
MtaUve  iniweta  on  the  nUnoto  economy. 
The  eooU  of  tlilB  MM  ratal  procnm  wm  not 
be  unlqoe  to  DUnois.  StanOar  eeonomlc  tan- 
poeU  of  this  BMsnltude  are  expected  to 
occur  tai  oUmt  midveetern  statee.  and  the 
acmiatc  *— I— **■  nvr  lepreeent  a  oonaider- 
abie  setback  for  the  national  economy  aa 
wen.  Taken  totether.  It  becomes  dear  that 
nw««i«  utJlttlea  and  oonmmeri  would  be 
autajeeted  to  ateep  coaU  and  many  nilnols 
coal  mlntaw  Joba  aaerUlced  for  a  procram 
wtthdubloui  beneftta. 

A  wide  varleCy  of  experts  have  concluded 
^^^*  the  rtfnafr  ttnrironment  Committee 
acM  ratal  control  plan  literally  portends  the 
cripidiiw  of  nUnoia'  medium-  and  hlch- 
■ulfur  coal  taMkHtries.  The  State  of  Illinois 
■crass.  U.  as  expected.  DUnois  utilities 
switch  to  low-sulfur  coal  to  comply  with  the 
nducttam  required  the  State  wiU  lose 
nearly  5a,000  dtavct  and  Indtavct  Jobs  and 
$yi  billion  in  personal  taicome  by  1995.  If 
they  tavtall  acrubbors.  the  State  wiU  lose 
about  4t.000  Jobs  and  $2.7  billion  tai  taicome. 
Under  either  scenario,  employmait  losses  tai 
the  minlnc  sector  will  be  between  17-18.000 
people.  Illinois  coal  miner  unemployment  is 
currently  ninninc  at  about  16%  or  3.700 
miners.  Almost  all  of  those  unemployed  are 
usodated  with  our  medium-  and  high- 
sulfur  coal  fields.  The  acrubbtaig  altemaUve 
win  rate  electricity  rates  more  than  switch- 
ing to  knr-sulfur  coal,  by  .30*  per  kOowatt 
hour  compared  with  the  .14«  rate  taicrease 
by  coal  switchlnc.  The  tanpact  on  strugcUng 
nnwi«i«  businesses  of  this  electric  rate  in- 
crease could  be  disastrous,  aborting  any 
chance  for  a  healthy  recovery.  For  those  on 
fixed  taMXxnes.  this  rate  eacalaUon  could 
pose  the  choice  of  heating  or  eating.  Switch- 
ing to  low-sulfur  coal  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  high-sulfur  niinoia  coal  by  at 
least  37  million  tons  below  the  1980  produc- 
tion leveL 

The  consulting  firm  of  Kidder.  Peabody 
and  Co.,  Inc.  has  warned  that  an  8  million 
ton  reductkm  in  SOi  emissions  would  "dis- 
tort" the  capital  investment  decisions  made 
by  utiUtics  over  the  next  13  years:  expose 
some  utilities  to  tremendous  f  taiancial  pres- 
sure in  raising  capital  to  finance  pollution 
control  equipment;  and  possibly  result  in 
"spot  power  shortages"  tai  the  late  1980b  and 
early  1990s  ss  planU  are  taken  off  line  to  be 
retrofitted.  The  lUtaiois  Environmental  Pro- 
tectkm  Agency  estimates  that  capital  costs 
to  Illinois  utilities  for  installing  scrubbers  to 
accomplish  the  emission  reductions  ranges 
between  $900-1.350  million  with  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  $300-450  million.  Switching 
from  high-  to  low-sulfur  coal  would  result  in 
a  yearly  capital  investment  of  $25  million 
with  annual  fuel  costs  of  $170-235  million. 
This  substantial  cost  difference  leaves  little 
choice  to  Illinois  utilities  but  to  terminate 
contracts  for  Illinois  high-sulfur  coal  to  pur- 
chase western  low-sulfur  coaL 
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VFW  WINNER  IN  NEBRASKA 

HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  SKSaASKA 
in  THB  HOnSK  Or  BKPIIBBrrATIVXS 

Thundav.  May  19. 19S3 

•  Mr.  BEREDTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Amerlcm's  youth  Is  the  source  of  her 
potential,  a  source  that  must  be  culti- 
vated and  nurtured  in  order  to  insure 
our  country's  future.  A  contest  spon- 
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sored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  does  Just  this. 
The  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  sin- 
gles out  outstanding  young  pe<H>le  and 
honors  them  for  their  talents.  This 
year  more  than  280.000  high  school 
students  pvticipated  in  the  contest 
and  competed  for  the  five  national 
scholarships  that  were  awarded  as  top 
prizes.  The  contest  theme  this  year 
was  "Youth— America's  Strength." 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  Nebras- 
kan,  Patrick  J.  C<Hnbs.  was  named  the 
national  winner  and  received  a  $14,000 
scholarship. 

In  his  winning  essay.  Patrick  seems 
to  have  ci^tured  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  felt  by  young  people  today.  I 
find  this  young  man's  perniective  on 
life  quite  encouraging  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  enjoy  the  essay  as 
much  as  I  did. 

NssutfXA  Wimna.  Parick  J.   Combs  or 
Malcolm.  Nxbbu.  1982-83  VFW  Voicx  or 
DSMOCaACT  SCBOLASSmr  PsoaxAM 
America's  Youth. 

We  have  grown  tai  a  fast  psced  society,  an 
atmosphere  of  fast  cars,  fast  food  and  even 
fast  video  games,  as  well  ss  a  youth  crime 
rate  of  17%. 

It's  true,  the  pressure  of  such  a  fast- 
moving  society  has  taken  its  toU  on  today's 
youth.  But,  11  for  a  moment,  we  can  shed  a 
light  on  the  more  positive  aspects  of  youth, 
we  see  an  energetic  and  promising  genera- 
tion that's  been  well  prepared  to  face  the 
problems  of  our  modem  society. 

Today's  youth  can  easily  be  compared  to  a 
race  horae  st  the  starting  gate  of  a  big  race, 
flexing  its  young  muscles  in  anticipation  of 
the  bell,  just  ss  we,  America's  youth,  are  an- 
ticipating our  future  and  the  future  of  our 
country.  Some  horses  have  to  be  backed 
into  the  gate,  some  have  to  be  led  into  the 
gate  and  some  horses  eagerly  enter  into  the 
gate.  So  too,  some  youth  have  to  be  direct- 
ed, some  have  the  abUity  but  Just  need  to  be 
prodded,  yet  others  enter  the  gate  with 
eager  anticipation.  We  have  had  many  years 
of  training  to  prepare  us  for  this  task.  Just 
as  the  race  horse  has  had  many  months  of 
training  before  its  first  race. 

Our  pride  in  the  past  and  hope  for  the 
future,  along  with  our  skill  and  desire,  will 
without  a  doubt,  allow  us  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible job.  We  cannot  let  the  American 
people  down,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  plac- 
ing iU  t>ets  on  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
they  are  betting  we  can  help  dose  the  gap 
on  inflation,  unemployment  and  lower  a 
high  crime  rate. 

As  we  start  this  great  race,  we  cannot  see 
aroiuid  the  first  comer,  but  because  of  in- 
tense training  by  our  parents,  conditioning 
from  our  educators  and  the  will  to  win 
passed  on  from  our  heritage,  we  are  confi- 
dent, we  are  prepared  to  handle  whatever 
might  be  ahead. 

We  are  not  the  first  generation  of  youth 
that  has  had  to  face  a  difficult  challenge. 
There  have  been  many  before  us  and  there 
will  lie  many  more  in  the  future,  if  we  keep 
working  together,  as  a  team,  the  roses  wiU 
lie  oun  in  the  winner's  circle. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  computer  technology 
whk:h  offera  today's  youth  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  leam.  We  can  use  this  technol- 
ogy to  our  advantage  and  to  the  advantage 
of  our  country.  This  technology,  along  with 
our  training  and  the  will  to  win.  could  very 
weU  be  the  whip  tai  the  jockey's  hand. 
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Today's  economic  condition  can  be  some- 
what compared  to  a  muddy  track  on  a  race 
day.  the  race  always  goes  on.  but  not  with- 
out a  greater  chance  of  diaoouragement.  but 
looking  ahead.  I  see  a  bright  future  for  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  economic  in- 
dicaton  are  moving  up.  this  present  genera^ 
Uon  has  been  working  so  hard  to  make  our 
future  better.  This  same  generation  is 
paying  an  enormous  price  for  us.  these 
people  are  conditioning  the  track  for  our 
race,  thus  the  track  is  beginning  to  dry. 

Headng  down  the  home  stretch,  we  wiU 
clear  the  way  for  the  next  generation,  and 
when  we  do.  as  our  anceston  have  before 
us.  they  should  have  even  a  brighter  future 
to  look  forward  to.  Times  are  tough  now. 
but  they  have  been  tougher.  Our  grandpar- 
enU  survived  the  great  depression,  our  par- 
enU  survived  WW  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  our  older  brothen  have  fought 
and  died  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  now  up  to  us  to  meet  the  challenge. 
"The  Bugle  has  sounded.  The  BeU  has 
rung."* 


THE  ERISA  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxmois 

m  TEB  HOUSX  OP  RXPkSSOrTATlVBS 

Thunday,  May  19, 1983 
0  Bir.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
biU  I  am  introducing  today  with  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Cohabls.  Mr.  Fkshzsl. 
Mr.  Jdtoiios.  Mr.  Ooodlihg.  and  Mr. 
Babtlbtt  is  a  measure  necessary  to 
clarify,  correct,  and  simplify  current 
ERISA  provisions  in  order  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  plan  expense  and  paper- 
work and  to  remove  existing  obstacles 
to  orderly  growth  and  plan  formation. 
This  bill,  the  ERISA  Simplification 
Act  of  1983.  is  a  modification  of  the 
omnibus  ERISA  legislation  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress— H.R.  4330  in  the 
House  and  S.  1541  in  the  Senate.  Sev- 
eral important  issues  addressed  in  the 
prior  legidation  concerning  ERISA  ad- 
ministration, single  employer  termina- 
tion insurance,  fiduciary  standards, 
and  employee  benefit  plan  tax  matters 
have  been  omitted  from  this  bill  but 
will  be  addressed  individually  in  sepa- 
rate legislation.  In  anticipation  of  the 
introduction  of  such  legislation,  com- 
ments are  solicited  from  all  interested 
parties  with  respect  to  the  excluded 
provisions. 

TITLX  I— AMXimiXIITS  TO  BUSS 

After  nearly  9  years  of  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  it  is  high 
time  for  the  Congress  to  make  the  nec- 
essary corrections  to  the  law  where 
shortcomings  persist  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  agencies  to  make  such 
corrections  administratively. 

ERISA's  burdensome  reporting  re- 
quirements and  bureaucratic  redtape 
have  frustrated  the  operations  of  ex- 
isting plans  and  discouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones.  A  nimiber  of  re- 
visions can  be  made  without  adversely 
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affecting  p«rtic^>ant  proteeUoac.  but 
which  will  make  ERISA  a  more  rea- 
sonable law  and  me  that  strengthens 
the  private  pensi<m  system. 

The  bOl  codifies  a  reeent  Depart- 
meaat  of  LMmr  regulatkm  irtilch  ex- 
empts certtin  severance  pay  and  sup- 
plonental  tetlrement  Inoome  arrange- 
ments tmtA  the  i»ovialoiis  of  ERISA 
relating  to  pendcm  plana.  In  many 
caaes.  employers  have  ceased  their  pre- 
ERISA  practices  of  supplementing  re- 
tiree pensiims  throudii  ad  hoc  pay- 
ments made  only  from  the  employer's 
general  assets.  The  biU  removes  disin- 
ooitlves  for  employers  to  make  such 
payments  by  exempting  sueh  i»aetloe> 
from  ERISA's  pension  plan  requlre- 
moits.  The  exemption  contains  a  safe 
harbor  rule  for  certain  arrangements 
where  the  supplementary  payments 
are  limited  to  no  mc»e  than  the  in- 
crease in  ttie  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  define 
the  parameters  of  other  arrangements 
to  be  exem|»ted. 

The  definition  of  normal  retirement 
age  is  darfified  to  permit  benefit  pay- 
ments to  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  calendar  months. 

The  ERtSA  title  I  definitions  of 
"governmental  plan"  and  "party  in  in- 
terest" are  amended  to  conform  with 
such  defimti<nis  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  CMe.  A  technical  omission  in 
the  definition  of  "relative"  is  correct- 
ed. 

SXTSTTTLE  »— KlPtNll'liH}  AMB  BISCLOSinX 

The  bill  codifies  the  elimination  by 
the  Departtnent  of  Labor  of  the  EBS- 
1  plan  description  requirement,  since 
the  ERISA  enf  orconent  agencies  have 
available  sU  necessary  plan  informa- 
tion through  the  filing  of  the  plan 
qualificaticfei  documents  and  the 
annual  report  form. 

The  biU  eliminates  unnecessary  plan 
costs  related  to  duplicative  work  tn 
which  accountants  and  actuaries  may 
now  be  engaged  with  reqpect  to  plan 
reporting.  The  definition  oonoeming 
the  opinions  of  actuaries  and  account- 
ants is  changed  so  that  the  language 
reads  that  they  "shaU"  rely  on  (me  an- 
other's opinions,  instead  of  that  they 
"may." 

The  bill  cuts  down  on  unnecessary 
auditing  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
common  or  collective  trusts,  separate 
aocoimts  or  separate  trusts  of  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  banks  or  in- 
surance companies  which  are  regulat- 
ed and  subject  to  periodic  examina- 
tions by  State  or  Federal  agencies. 
Participants,  of  course,  receive  greater 
protection  from  a  full  audit  which 
covers  assets  in  such  pooled  trusts  or 
accounts,  but  the  cost  of  doing  such  an 
audit  cannot  be  Justified  where  the  in- 
stitution is  alreaidy  subject  to  periodic 
examination  by  a  governmental 
agency. 

The  biU  recognises  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  revise 
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■ehedule  B  of  the  annual  report  and. 
thus,  conforms  section  103(dX6)  of  the 
law— the  currait  requirements  of 
vrtikta  have  been  permanently  waived 
by  the  Department. 

The  bUl  provides  that  simplified 
ywwiiai  reporting  apply  to  plans  cover- 
ing less  than  100  active  participants— 
that  is  employees.  This  modifies  the 
current  100  "participant"  rule  where- 
by small  plans  can  become  subject  to 
large  plan  reporting  requirements 
merdy  through  their  c(mtinued  oper- 
ation and  addition  of  retired  and  de- 
ferred vested  persons  to  the  "partici- 
pant" total  over  time. 

Recent  studies  by  both  the  GAO  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  question  the 
ooat^fectiveness  of  the  requirement 
that  the  summary  plan  description 
(SPD)  be  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Therefore,  the  bill  adopts  the 
study  recommendations  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  SPD  filings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Participants  may  con- 
tinue to  obtain  plan  SPD's  by  request 
to  DOL  which  is  required  to  obtain 
the  SPD's  from  plan  administrators. 
In  addition  the  biU  refiects  the  E>OL 
Paperwork  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions that  a  copy  of  the  last  up-to-date 
SPD  and  all  summaries  of  plan 
changes  be  made  available  to  partici- 
pants on  request,  at  least  every  5 
years,  and  a  new  updated  SPD  be  fur- 
nished every  10  years. 

The  bill  removes  impediments  to  em- 
ployer sponsored  training  programs  by 
exempting  from  ERISA's  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements  those  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  arrangements 
providing  exclusively  i4>prenticeship 
and  other  training  benefits  financed 
solely  through  the  general  assets  of  an 
employer. 

The  bill  adopts  the  DOL  Pi4>erwork 
TUk  Force  recommendation  that  the 
summary  imi""«^i  reporting  require- 
ments be  eliminated.  Participants  in- 
terested in  the  fiscal  condition  of  their 
plans  can  request  a  copy  of  the  full 
annual  report  which  must  be  provided 
by  the  plan  administrator. 

Under  the  bill,  if  an  employee  is  in- 
terested in  the  amount  of  his  own  ac- 
crued benefit  or  account  balance,  he 
can  request  such  information  from  the 
administrator  who,  under  newly  com- 
bined ERISA  sections  105  snd  209. 
must  provide  such  information.  Under 
the  separation  from  service  and  occur- 
rence of  a  1-year  break  in  service  by  an 
employee,  a  plan  administrator  will  be 
required  to  automatically  disclose  to 
the  former  participant  his  accrued 
benefit  only  if  the  benefit  is  vested. 
There  is  little  point  in  requiring  an  ad- 
ministrator to  bear  the  cost  of  notify- 
ing a  former  employee  that  he  has  no 
vested  benefit.  It  is  intended,  however, 
that  such  an  employee  will  have  the 
right  to  request  information  on  his  ac- 
crued benefit,  whether  vested  or  not. 
before  the  occurrence  of  a  1-year 
break  in  service. 
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The  bill  amends  section  110  of 
ERISA  to  clarify  that  alternative 
methods  of  compliance  with  the  act's 
reporting  requirements  may  be  ex- 
tended to  welfare  plsoos  as  well  as  pen- 
sion plans.  Subject  to  certain  safe- 
guards, the  reporting  of  3  percent 
transactions  is  curtailed,  as  well  as  the 
filing  of  certain  information  relating 
to  insured  welfare  and  pension  plans 
which  is  already  filed  with  other  regu- 
latory bodies  or  available  from  other 
sources. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  alternative 
methods  for  distributing  information 
to  participants  in  multiemployer  plans 
subject  to  certain  safeguards  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  notice  to  interested  parties  cur- 
rently required  under  ERISA  section 
3001  and  section  7476  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  simplified  to  require 
posting— or  alternative  means  of  publi- 
cation under  r^sulation— and  notifica- 
tion of  collective-bargaining  agents 
within  60  days  before  and  15  days 
after  the  request  for  a  determination 
isfUed. 

Consonant  with  the  policy  of  the  bill 
to  simplify  ERISA  and  to  reduce  com- 
plexity and  tmnecessary  paperwork, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  is  directed  to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  ERISA 
anniiai  report  requirements  may  be 
changed  to  simplify  and  improve  such 
report  requirements  while  taking  into 
account  plan  costs,  the  need  for  ef f ec- 
Uve  enforcement,  and  the  different 
types  and  sizes  of  plans.  For  example, 
administrators  of  welfare  plans  should 
not  have  to  struggle  with  the  more 
complex  instructions  and  require- 
ments pertaining  to  pension  plans. 
Recommendations  are  also  to  be  made 
as  to  how  the  ERISA  5500  annual 
report  form  and  the  PBGC  premium 
form  may  be  combined. 

SOBTITUE  C— PARXICIFATIOM  AMD  VESTWG 

The  bill  permits  the  determination 
of  pension  plan  eligibility  on  a  plan- 
year  basis,  thus  reducing  plan  adminis- 
trative costs  by  allowing  a  single  entry 
date  each  year  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  eliminates  unnecessary  con- 
fusion and  administrative  expense  by 
clarifying  that  the  employee  notifica- 
tion and  election  requirement— section 
203(cKlXB)— triggered  when  vesting 
schedules  are  ehanged.  is  only  applica- 
ble to  employees  who  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  change. 

The  bill  clarifies  that  125  days  of 
service  in  any  maritime  industry  shall 
be  equivalent  to  1,000  hours  of  service. 

The  bill  makes  several  changes  with 
respect  to  the  calculation  of  optional 
forms  of  benefits  which  will  reduce 
plan  legal  and  other  administrative 
costs.  A  new  paragraph  24  is  added  to 
section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Code  to  exempt  a  plan  from  a  current 
ms  requbcment  tbat  a  plan  be 
«ii»*»MtoH  eadi  time  a  change  is  made 
in  the  aeturial  amomptioai  uaed  to 
oonpute  the  actuarial  equlvalenoe  of 
optional  benefit  forma— but  only  if  the 
piMi  pcovldea  that  the  actuarial  aa- 
T.»T±ton«  are  eet  forth  in  a  leparate 
document  whldi  ia  made  available  to 
pill  partldpanta.  Alio,  a  plan  offering 
optional  benefit  forms  would  not  be 
treated  as  altering  a  participant's  ac- 
crued benefits  by  reason  of  a  change 
in  the  actuarial  asaumpUmis  used  to 
compute  such  beneflta  as  l(«ig  as  the 
plan  makes  inovislon  for  disclosure  as 
described  above. 

The  current  ERISA  year  of  service, 
year  of  partldpatimi.  and  tveak-in- 
lervice  rules  relating  to  seasnoal  tn- 
dui^trles  have  iwoven  to  be  inexplica- 
ble. Neither  the  Dniartment  of  Labor 
nor  the  Department  of  the  Treasury— 
which  has  assumed  Jurisdiction  over 
such  rules  under  reorganiattion  plan 
No.  4— has  been  able  to  make  any 
headway  in  developing  regulations 
with  respect  to  these  provisions.  Nei- 
ther should  they  attempt  to  do  so 
given  the  present  unworlEability  of 
such  provisions.  The  bill  includes  the 
following  new  definitions  with  the 
intent  being  only  to  elicit  comments  as 
to  their  workability  and  not  necessari- 
ly to  suggest  they  offer  a  final  solu- 
tkm  to  the  problem.  The  ccmcepts  of 
"seasonal  employee."  one  who  works 
less  than  1.000  hours  in  a  year,  and 
"seuonal  establishment."  one  at 
which  employment  is  limited  by  regu- 
lar and  recurring  climatic  conditions 
directly  affecting  the  ability  of  the  es- 
tablishment to  ouage  in  its  normal 
functions,  are  introduced,  and  plans  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  employees  are 
seasonal  employees  would  be  required 
to  use  500  hours,  rather  than  1.000 
hours,  for  purposes  of  defining  a  year 
of  service. 

The  bill  clarifies  and  improves  the 
proviskms  relating  to  Joint  and  sqtv\- 
vor  annuities.  Most  defined  contribu- 
tion plans  have  eliminated  all  optional 
annuity  fwms  from  their  plans  in 
order  to  avoid  the  current  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity  requirements.  The 
bill  removes  the  disincentive  for  such 
plans  to  offer  annuity  options  to  their 
participants  by  exempting  than  from 
the  Joint  and  survivor  requirements,  so 
long  as  the  plan  provides  for  100  per- 
cent vesting  upon  death.  This  provi- 
sion is  in  concert  with  the  Tax  Court 
holding  in  BBS  Associates.  Inc.  against 
Commissioner.  In  addition,  the  bOl 
clarifies  that  the  Joint  and  survivor 
opUm  must  be  provided  to  a  disability 
retiree  (mly  when  the  disability  begins 
after  the  qu^ified  early  retirement 
age.  Also,  the  bill  clarifies  that  a  plan 
need  not  offer  a  preretirement  survi- 
vor annuity  option  if  the  preretire- 
ment death  benefit  is  automatic  and  is 
at  least  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the 
survivor  annuity,  and  the  plan  allows 
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the  participant  to  elect  to  have  the 
death  benefit  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
survivor  annuity.  Also  the  bill  clarifies 
that  the  right  of  a  participant  to 
revoke  an  election  of  an  annuity 
option  is  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
later  of  the  participant's  annuity 
starting  date,  or  the  date  on  which  the 
participant  first  applies  for  benefits. 
Finally,  the  bill  clarifies  that  a  person 
other  than  the  spouse  may  be  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  under  a  qualified 
Joint  and  survivor  annuity,  provided 
the  spouse  gives  written  consent— this 
provision  does  not  require  such  writ- 
ten consent  for  other  optional  annuity 
fwms  which  a  plan  may  provide. 

CurrmUy.  courts  are  ignoring 
ERISA's  preemption  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  community  property  laws 
and  alimony  and  support  decrees. 
Plans  which  obey  court  orders  to  pay 
benefits  in  violation  of  ERISA's  prohi- 
bitions against  assignment  and  alien- 
ation may  be  placed  in  tax  Jeopardy  or 
found  to  be  In  violation  of  plan  provi- 
sl<»is.  The  biU  ends  this  confusion  by 
making  the  prohibition  of  benefit  ss- 
signment  and  alienation  specific  In 
FMeral  law  with  an  exemption  allow- 
ing pension  and  welfare  benefit  plans 
to  pay  benefits  pursuant  to  State 
court  decrees  of  divorce,  annulment, 
legal  separation,  or  family  support. 
The  applicable  decree  must  provide 
that  the  payment  is  required  and 
specify  the  amount,  and  that  the  obli- 
gation is  the  participant's.  In  addition, 
the  decree  could  not  require  a  plan  to 
alter  its  terms  of  payment.  A  plan 
would  have  to  be  notified  of  the  court 
decree  to  be  obligated  for  future  pay- 
ments. Both  the  plan  and  the  other 
party  would  be  required  to  give  certain 
notification  to  each  other  before  pay- 
ments could  be  made. 

The  bill  would  clarify  congressional 
intent  by  codifying  the  existing  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  elapsed  time 
method  of  determining  length  of  serv- 
ice. 

smrriTLB  d— ruroiiMS  pbovmoiis 
The  bill  clarifies  that  the  amortiza- 
tion "funding"  period  connected  with 
changes  in  actuarial  methods  is  the 
same  as  the  period  connected  with 
changes  in  actuarial  assumptions. 

The  alternative  funding  method  is 
made  workable  for  the  well-funded 
plans  using  this  method  by  permitting 
such  plans  to  amortize  unfunded  past 
service  liabilities  over  30  years  when 
the  plan  switches  back  to  entry-age- 
normal  funding— which  usually  occurs 
at  the  time  benefits  are  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

The  bill  amends  the  law  to  require 
the  approval  of  changes  in  fimding 
method  or  plan  year  only  when  such 
changes  are  made  more  than  once  in  a 
3-year  period.  This  provision  elimi- 
nates delays  and  unnecessary  plan  and 
governmental  costs. 

The  biU  clarifies  existing  law  by 
specifying  that  all  plan  provisions  re- 
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quiring  future  benefit  adjustments 
must  be  taken  into  account  for  fund- 
ing purpoaes  in  particular,  the  actu- 
arial as8umptl<ms  uaed  In  projecting 
benefits  subject  to  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases  would  have  to  conform 
with  the  reasonableness  and  actuary's 
best  estimate  tests. 

SUSTITLS  B— PIOUCIA«T  PBOVISIOin 

The  bill  makes  a  correction  to  the 
exceptions  allowed  under  'ERISA's 
nonreversion  provision  by  clarifying 
that  contributions  made  by  an  employ- 
er to  a  plan  by  a  mistake  of  fact  or  law 
may  be  returned  in  the  case  of  a  col- 
lectively bargained  plan  to  which  more 
than  one  employer  contributes— 
whether  such  a  plan  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  "multiemployer  plan"  or  not. 
The  period  for  the  return  of  contribu- 
tions or  payments  is  made  uniform 
under  all  such  exceptions. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of 
"qualifybig  employer  real  property" 
the  bill  clarifies  that  "a  substantial 
number  of  the  parcels  must  be  dis- 
persed geographically"  only  when 
three  or  more  parcels  are  involved. 
This  modifies  the  current  interpreta- 
tion placed  on  the  definition  of  quali- 
fying employer  real  property  which 
hss  the  irrational  result  that  a  single 
parcel  of  such  property  cannot  qualify 
because  it  cannot  be  dispersed  geo- 
gr«>hically. 

Until  all  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities can  be  consolidated  under  one 
agency,  the  bill  allocates  the  prohibit- 
ed transaction  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  pension  benefit 
plans  to  the  Departaient  of  Labor 
which  has  already  been  allocated  most 
of  the  authority  to  issue  exemptions 
pursuant  to  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4.  The  current  5  per- 
cent and  100  percent  excise  tax  penal- 
ties under  the  Intenul  Revenue  Code 
are  replaced  by  discretionary  5  percent 
and  100  percent  civil  penalties  under 
section  502(1)  of  ERISA. 

The  bill  clarifies  that  not  only  plan 
fiduciaries  but  also  parties-in-interest 
may  receive  plan  benefits  they  are  due 
or  reasonable  compensation  for  serv- 
ices they  may  render  to  the  plan.  This 
provision  eliminates  any  unintentional 
construction  that  plan  participants, 
because  they  are  Included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  party-in-interest.  cannot  be 
paid  their  benefits  without  causing 
the  plan  to  violate  the  prohibited 
transaction  rules  under  section  405. 

The  bill  makes  a  correction  to  sec- 
tion 408(d)  of  ERISA  which  inadvert- 
ently makes  the  exemption  procedure 
relating  to  prohibited  transactions 
currently  unavailable  to  persons  who 
are  "owner-employees." 

The  bill  provides  clarification— con- 
sonant with  currently  i^^Plicable  regu- 
lation—that ERISA's  ban  on  plan  ex- 
culpatory provisions  is  not  Intended  to 
prevent  indemnification  of  fiduciaries 
by  parties  related  to  the  plan. 


TO 
PUTTS 

The  bill  corrects  an  omiwion  made 
under  sections  615  and  SOXgXS)  In 
connection  with  the  odleetion  of  de- 
linquent employer  oontiflmtlooa  under 
multlemplqya-  penslan  plana.  Fbat.  an 
exprem  statute  of  llmlfatinns.  consist- 
ent with  the  statute  of  UmMattoDS  ap- 
pliciAle  to  other  provisions  under 
ERISA.  Is  made  appUcaUe  to  section 
515.  Also,  the  amendment  makes  dear 
that  actlooB  to  collect  delinquent  con- 
tributions may  be  brou^t  in  State 
courts  as  well  as  Federal  courts. 

TO  improve  administration,  the  bill 
provides  tlmt  amounts  cdlleeted  by  the 
DepartmeiA  of  Labor  from  persons  re- 
quesUng  information  are  to  inure  to 
the  Departmoit 

In  order  to  assure  small  plan  9on- 
sors  of  an  adequate  voice  on  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Employee  Welfare 
and  Pension  Benefit  Plans,  the  bOl  re- 
quires that  at  least  one  member  of  the 
CouncD  sh«ll  be  repreaentaUve  of  em- 
ployers maintaining  small  plans. 

The  Dqwtment  of  I^bor  and  the 
Departmmt  of  the  TNasury  have 
been  totalljy  unrespcmslve  to  roieated 
requests  by  the  Craagress  for  Informa- 
tion currmtly  reported  by  plans  to  the 
Departments.  The  bUl  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  puUlsh  a  rqwrt 
at  least  annually  sho«big  the  number 
of  plans  snd  plan  participants,  plan 
assets,  and  other  plan  Inf ormatlim  by 
type  and  ske  of  plan.  This  report  is  to 
be  prepared  based  <ni  existing  informa- 
tion already  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ments and  requires  no  addltiimal  re- 
porting by  plans. 

Increasingly  the  courts  are  challeng- 
ing the  preemption  language  under 
ERISA  section  514.  The  biU  affirms 
the  broad  Federal  preemptioi  of  State 
laws  as  was  the  original  intent  of 
ERISA. 

First,  the  bUl  provides  that  a  State 
insurance  law  which  requires  that  a 
specific  bcgief  it  be  provided  or  made 
available  b|y  a  contract  or  policy  of  in- 
surance isgued  to  an  employee  benefit 
plan  is  preempted  and  is  not  saved 
under  the  existing  insurance  excQ>- 
tion.  The  proposal  is  intended  to  over- 
rule the  decision  in  Wadsworth 
sg^nst  Whaland  in  which  the  firrt  cir- 
cuit held  that  ERISA  did  not  ineempt 
a  State  insurance  statute  requiring  in- 
surers to  provide  coverage  in  group 
health  Ingurance  policies  for  treat- 
ment of  certain  Ulnesses  and  distnders. 
If  left  unoorrected,  Wadsworth  would 
permit  indirect  State  regulation  of  on- 
ployee  behef it  plans  and  would  m- 
courage  plkns  to  avoid  such  regulation 
through  self -insurance. 

Two  exceptions  to  this  general  rule 
are  expressly  permitted  under  the  bUL 
The  first  dlows  States  to  require  "con- 
version" features  in  contracts  and  poli- 
cies of  Insurance,  and  the  seomd 
allows  the  States  to  require  so-called 
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"freedom  of  choice"  provisions  in  such 
contracts  and  policies. 

In  addition,  the  bill  amends  the  pre- 
emption section  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
FMeral  law  that  benefits  inrovlded 
under  an  ERISA  covered  pension  or 
wdffere  benefit  plan  may  not  be  as- 
signed or  alienated.  The  purpose  of 
the  one  exception  to  this  rule  Is  to  re- 
sore  for  the  States  their  traditional 
control  over  marital  and  family  mat- 
ters and  to  aid  plan  administratOTS 
who  are  faced  with  the  c<mflicting 
duties  of  obeying  State  court  decrees 
to  pay  benefits  to  plan  parUcUiants' 
former  qwuses  and  also  of  complying 
with  the  existing  antialienation  rule 
under  penalty  of  plan  disqualification. 

The  bUl  also  clarifies  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  ERISA 
by  restating  in  a  positive  f sshion  the 
areas  of  State  securities  law  which  are 
inapplicable  in  connection  with  an  em- 
ployee's intoest  in  an  employee  bene- 
fit plan.  Clarification  is  provided  that 
KRtRA  preempts  any  provision  of 
State  law  which  defines  or  treats  such 
a  participant's  interest  in  an  onployee 
benefit  plan  as  a  security  or  similar 
rig^t  These  provisions  underscore  the 
understanding  of  the  Congress  at  the 
time  of  ERISA's  passage  as  to  the  «p- 
pllcability  of  the  securities  laws  as 
stated  in  the  Interim  Report  of  Activi- 
ties of  Private  Welfare  and  Pension 
Flan  Study— Senate  Report  No.  127. 
93d  Congress.  1st  Session.  4  (1973). 
susTiTLs  o — mscnuumous 

The  bill  makes  numerous  corrections 
of  typographical,  grammatical,  and 
other  technical  errors  in  ERISA. 

TITLB  II — nmUIAL  KSVUDE  CODE 


Titie  n  of  the  bill  merely  conforms 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
the  amendments  made  to  ERISA 
under  titie  I  of  the  bill.* 


MUNICH  M(X>D  IN  WASHINGTON 
TIES  OUR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
POLICY  IN  KNOTS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

opmcHiaAii 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSFSESEHTATIVCS 

Thunday,  May  19. 19S3 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  inability  to  set  aside  partisanship 
and  develop  a  imif  led  and  effective  re- 
spaoae  to  the  dangers  developing  in 
Central  America  are  the  result  of  a 
"Munich  mood"  in  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  Central  American  expert 
Georgia  Anne  Geyer  writing  in  today's 
editions  of  the  Washington  Times. 

"Leave  us  alone.  Do  not  bother  me. 
Go  away."  is.  in  effect,  what  we  are 
sajing  in  response  to  the  f undamratal 
challenges  Central  America  poses  to 
our  future.  Ms.  Geyer  writes  in  a 
"Letter  to  Congress." 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  our  his- 
tory in  which  pacifism  and  Isolatlon- 
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ism  have  suddenly  come  together,  and 
we  have  begun  to  lose  track  of  reality, 
she  contends. 

What  is  happening  in  Central  Amer- 
ica represents  not  Just  another  cycle 
of  history  but  a  profound  readjust- 
ment for  America:  "A  transititm  from 
an  isolated  country  that  could  most  of 
the  time  stand  safely  aside  from  the 
great  catastnH>hes  afflicting  the  rest 
of  n«#"""«<  to  a  country  ss  Involved 
and  interdependent— and  as  vulnera- 
ble—as all  the  rest."  she  argues. 

"In  Central  America."  she  writes, 
"we  are  now  involved  in  the  quicksand 
of  the  Balkans."  Our  only  rational 
choice  Is  to  recognize  the  dangers 
posed  by  t^e  Marxist  revoluti<ms 
a>reading  throughout  that  region  and 
develop  a  bipartisan  response  that  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  text  of  Ms.  Geyer's  article  fol- 
lows: 

Lcrrm  TO  Coviasss 
(By  Oeartie  Anne  Oeyer) 

Dear  Members  of  CaagrtaK.  Every  day 
that  goes  by,  I  aenae  more  and  more  stronc- 
ly  what  I  can  only  call  a  "Munich  mood"  in 
Waablnston. 

Now,  correct  me  if  I'm  mislnteipfetins 
what  you  are  aaytns  and  doing,  day  after 
day.  I  tbink  as  you  Ue  up  the  nation  bi  more 
and  more  Imots  so  it  cannot  act  in  Central 
America,  you  are  really  saying  this: 

"Leave  us  alone.  Dont  tmther  me.  Oo 
away.  If  we  go  away,  they  will  so  away.  If 
we  dcm't  do  anything,  they  misht  not  do 
anything.  Maybe  we  should  Just  stay  in  the 
Congress  today  and  not  even  venture  heme, 
rm  afraid." 

Of  course,  tliis  isnt  exactly  wlutt  you  did. 
You  who  are  on  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  InteUigenoe  voted  re- 
cently to  stop  financing  any  U.S.  involve- 
ment with  anti-Marxist  guenUla  forces 
nghting  the  n«lme  in  Nicaragua.  (It  was 
barely  mentioned  tbat  the  administration 
had  totally  and  properly  briefed  you  on  the 
involvement  every  step  of  the  way— and 
that  you  had  thoroualily  approved  all  such 
aid!) 

While  the  "Munich  mood"  was  most 
alarmingly  present  in  the  Congress,  it 
seemed  to  be  permeating  other  unlikely 
areas.  To  name  Just  «ie  example  of  many, 
only  last  week  a  high-level  group  of  Ameri- 
can and  Latin  leadMS  called  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate 
their  differences  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
Vheie,  thus  for  the  first  time  in  history  in 
effect  recognizing  Soviet  rights  in  tliis  tiemi- 
sphere. 

As  one  highly  placed  administration  offi- 
cial said  at  wedi's  end.  almost  in  disbelief: 
"What  we  are  seeing  is  another  of  those 
turns  in  American  history  in  which  pacifism 
and  isolatiMiism  suddenly  come  together. 
And  we  begin  to  lose  track  of  reality." 

It  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  deadly 
serious,  because  you  of  all  people  love  to 
decry  what  happened  at  Munich,  when  the 
Allies  through  they  were  giving  Hitler  what 
he  wanted  and  that  he  would  then  go  away. 
But  is  tluit  not  the  same  mood— tlie  mode?— 
present  today? 

I'm  afraid  your  excuses,  gmtlemen,  Jtist 
wim't  wash.  This  time  we  know  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  danger  posed  by 
Marxist  revolutions  spreading  throughout 
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Central  America.  We  know  what  the  Riu- 
■ian/CubMi  military  reality— and— inten- 
tion-la. Aa  UJ«.  Amhawrtor  Jeane  Kirk- 
patriek  baa  rlglitly  pointed  out.  thle  la  not 
Uke  Vietnam. 

And  your  aiMwers7  Well,  there  are  the 
one>  on  the  aurteoe. 

"The  aiwwcr  to  B  Salvador  ia  not  military 
but  eeooomie  aid."  (But  any  beginnlnc  atu- 
dent  of  revolution  knowa  you  cant  have  de- 
velopment without  aome  aecurlty.) 

"If  the  altuation  la  aa  aerloua  aa  you  aay  it 
la.  we  ought  to  do  aomethlnc  really  aerloua." 
(Tou  don't  mention  that  at  thla  very 
moment  youYe  lullnt  out  the  poaaibUity  of 
even  the  moat  rudimentary  actlona.) 

"The  ICandata  are  going  to  win 
anyway  ■  .  ■  The  Salvadoran  military  is 
mean  .  .  .  We're  piqued  at  you  conaervatives 
for  havtaig  aupported  the  dictators  in  Cen- 
tral America  all  these  years,  and  so  it  ia 
really  all  your  fault" 

Well,  my  fHenda,  I  am  even  more  piqued 
than  you  are.  Many  of  ua  have  been  begging 
the  United  States  to  change  iU  polidea  in 
Central  America  aince  the  mid-lMOa.  when 
change  would  have  been  so  simple.  A  de- 
preaaingly  large  number  of  my  frienda.  both 
Central  Americana  and  North  Americana, 
gave  their  Uvea  to  try  to  bring  decent  re- 
gimes to  that  area. 

As  wrong  as  most  of  the  Reagan  people 
were  over  the  years,  that  is  Just  not  enough 
reason  for  us  now  to  sit  back  in  anger  and 
let  the  whole  area  disintegrate.  As  unpleas- 
ant as  it  is.  we  have  to  start  where  we  are 
and  work  with  what  we  have.  We  can't  pre- 
dict whether  we'U  win.  but  we  can  certainly 
predict  what  will  happen  if  we  do  nothing. 
Can  democracies  afford  to  remain  passive  in 
today's  world?  Again? 

Tou  see.  this  ia  not  Jiist  another  cycle  of 
history  for  the  United  SUtes.  This  is  a  point 
wliere  history  changes  once  and  for  all.  The 
importance  of  this  moment  is  that  it  repre- 
sents a  profound  readjustment  for  America: 
a  transition  from  an  iaolated  country  that 
could  most  of  the  time  stand  safely  aside 
from  the  great  catastrophes  afflicting  the 
rest  of  mankind  to  a  country  ss  involved 
and  interdependent— and  as  vulnerable— as 
aU  the  rest. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  are  now  clasped  by 
the  treacherous  arms  of  Byzantium.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  we  are  involved  now  in  the 
quicksand  of  the  Balkans. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  a  grave  moment 
militarily;  it  is  a  grave  moment  for  our  very 
being,  and  it  is  not  enough  simply  to 
answer.  "No."  In  fact,  you're  disappointing 
the  public  you  serve.  Please  think  again.* 
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Biick  Township.  N.J..  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  fine  resident.  In  addition 
to  being  a  former  Brick  Township 
councilman  and  a  present  New  Jersey 
State  AsBsemblyman.  he  currently 
holds  the  following  positions:  School 
administration  delegate:  school  foot- 
ball coach;  and  Sunday  School  teach- 
er. It  is  fitting  that  we  Join  with  the 
Jersey  Shore  Luncheon  Club  to  recog- 
nise Warren  H.  Wolfs  outstanding 
career  as  a  State  legislator,  teacher, 
and  conununlty  servant.* 


WARREN  H.  WOLF  HONORED 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  mw  jnaKT 
-     Dl  THE  HOU8B  OF  KSPagSBHTATIVCS 

Thunday.  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  achievements  of  Warren  H.  Wolf, 
who  is  being  honored  by  the  Jersey 
Shore  Luncheon  Club  for  his  out- 
standing community  service,  on 
Wednesday.  June  1.  1983.  I  have 
Imown  Warren  for  many  years  and  be- 
lieve him  to  be  most  deserving  of  this 
honor,  for  he  exemplifies  all  the  quali- 
ties that  a  valuable  and  productive  cit- 
izen should  possess.  His  community  of 


PROFILE  OF  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  msaiaaim 

ni  THS  HOTISX  or  RSntSSSirTATTVIS 

Thunday.  May  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
%>eaker,  recently  our  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  (Mr. 
Waxmam)  was  profiled  in  the  New 
York  Times.  As  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
I  have  noted  Mr.  Wazmah's  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  and  to 
the  issues  within  his  Jurisdiction.  Be- 
cause the  article  accurately  portrays 
the  dedication,  hard  work,  and  politi- 
cal skill  of  our  colleague,  it  should  be 
seen  by  all.  For  that  reason.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  arti- 
cle in  the  RicoKD  at  this  point: 

Am  Urvarjiishkd  Libkxai.  Comsolidatiiig 

hispowkh 

(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

Washihotoii.— Even  as  the  Capitol  flags 
flew  at  half-staff  this  week,  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  RepresenUtive  Phillip 
Burton  of  California,  a  friend,  prot6g«  and 
ally  of  the  liberal  Congressman  moved  to 
consolidate  his  own  power  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
Burton  tradition. 

Henry  A.  Waxman  was  elected  by  his  Cali- 
fornia colleagues  Wednesday  to  succeed  Mr. 
Burton,  who  died  Sunday,  as  chairman  of  a 
reapportionment  study  group.  And  on 
Wednesday  he  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide health  benefits  to  the  unemployed  and 
prepared  for  a  series  of  meetings  with  Rep- 
resenUtive John  D.  OingeU,  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  on 
revisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Waxman.  43  years  old.  is  a  short,  bald- 
ish  man  with  a  dark  mustache  and  toothy 
grin.  He  is  smoother  and  more  conciliatory 
than  his  mentor,  who  towered  over  him.  He 
is  also  an  unvarnished  liberal  who  says  his 
role  model  is  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr. 
His  colleagues  have  little  doubt  that  if  he 
remains  in  the  House  he  will  eventually 
seek  the  Speakership. 

Last  December,  in  a  David  and  Ooliath 
struggle  over  revising  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Mr. 
Waxman.  who  is  from  smog-ridden  Beverly 
Hills,  defeated  Mr.  Dingell.  who  Is  from  eco- 
nomically hard-pressed  Detroit.  Mr.  Dingell, 
known  as  bare-knuckle  adversary,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Reagan  Administration, 
public  utilities  and  the  automobile,  steel, 
coal  and  chemical  industries  in  his  effort  to 
relax  standards  for  automobile  emissions. 
Mr.  Waxman.  whose  genUe  demeanor  belles 
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a  ateely  determination,  waa  aupported  by 
environmentaliata  and  the  public  health 
lobby  in  oppoaing  the  move. 

MT  SiaATBOT  WAS  TO  STALL 

In  the  proceaa.  Mr.  Waxman  infuriated 
Mr.  Dingell  by  using  the  Houae  rulea  to  pre- 
vent the  Energy  Committee  from  acting  or 
aometlmea  even  from  meeting,  and  threat- 
ened to  offer  hundreds  of  dilatory  amend- 
menta  that  thwarted  hla  f oca. 

"Henry  Waxman  doesn't  acare,"  aaid  Rep- 
reaentatlve  Jamea  H.  Scheuer  of  Queena. 
the  committee's  second-ranking  Democrat, 
admiringly.  "John  Dingell  glowered  over 
him.  and  he  never  batted  an  eyelash.  He 
ahowed  great  guta  when  the  chlpa  were 
down." 

"John  Dingell  and  I  had  some  very  un- 
pleasant exchanges  in  cfmunittee,"  Mr. 
Waxman  recalled,  "but  while  we  fought  on 
that  one  issue,  we  were  allies  on  all  othera. 
The  Clean  Air  fight  was  the  kind  of  fight 
where  we  were  willing  to  have  the  present 
law  stay  In  effect.  My  strategy  waa  to  atall 
until  I  was  able  to  put  together  a  majority." 

When  the  two  legislators  meet  again  to  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  oompromiae  on  the  act 
In  this  session  of  Congreaa.  it  la  aafe  to  aay 
Mr.  Dingell  and  the  corporate  lobbyists  will 
deal  more  warily  with  the  Callfomlan. 

In  his  four  terms  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Waxman  has  impressed  many  of  his  col- 
leagues as  a  tough,  smart  politician  who 
knows  how  to  work  the  system.  He  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  his  third  term,  by  winning 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee over  Representative  Richardson  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina,  a  weU-llked.  hard  work- 
ing, highly  respected  former  Federal  Judge 
who  ouranked  him  in  seniority  and  had  the 
leadership's  support,  Mr.  Waxman  had 
raised  money  from  wealthy  constituents, 
and  contributed  to  the  election  compaigns 
of  fellow  Democrats  on  the  full  committee 
who  would  be  making  the  decision.  Critics 
said  he  bought  the  chairmanship. 

oppoinorrs  holdim  as  citkd 
Mr.  Waxman  believes  that  although  his 
campaign  contributions  to  colleagues  un- 
doubtedly helped,  they  did  not  fully  explain 
his  victory.  Factors  that  should  have 
weighed  against  Mr.  Preyer,  he  said.  Includ- 
ed Mr.  Preyer's  support  of  tobacco  subsidies 
and  opposition  to  antismoking  measures  and 
the  fact  ttuit  his  family  had  substantial 
pharmaceutical  holdings. 

"I  ran  for  an  open  chairmanship."  said 
Mr.  Waxman.  "I  argued  that  I  had  the  most 
experience  and  that  my  views  were  most  in 
line  with  a  majority  of  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress." 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Waxman.  with  Mr. 
Burton's  help,  bested  RepreaenUtive  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas,  the  majority  leader.  In 
persuading  the  House  E>emocratic  freshmen 
to  elect  his  protege.  Representative  Howard 
L.  Herman  of  California  as  the  freshman 
class  representative  on  the  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee,  which  handles  commit- 
tee aaaignmenU  and  sets  party  policy.  Mr. 
Wright  had  backed  a  Texas  freshman.  Rep- 
resenUtive John  Bryant. 

AM  EXTRniKLT  HKLPTOL  MTtWORK 

Mr.  Waxman  again  used  campaign  contri- 
butions to  help  his  cause.  Last  faU,  he  raised 
and  diatributed  more  than  $100,000  to  thoae 
running  for  the  Houae  and  Senate,  and  had 
little  compunction  in  approaching  those  re- 
ciplenU  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Wright  also  had  contributed  fimds  to  Demo- 
cratic Congroaional  campaigns. 
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"As  a;  freataaian.''  said  Mr.  Bennaii.  "you 
come  into  a  situation  in  which  nobody 
knows  anybody.  The  netwoik  of  people  that 
Henry  and  Phil  had  around  the  country  was 
extrooely  hdffuL" 

Mr.  Wazmaa  proved  a  gradoos  winner.  Aa 
a  comolatloa  prise,  he  helped  Mr.  Bryant 
obtain  a  coveted  aeat  on  the  Aiergy  and 
CoBuneroe  Cotamittee.  He  and  Mr.  Wright 
then  worked  out  a  "unity  dimwr"  in  which 
the  Tezana  brought  ateak  and  the  Callfor- 
niana  wine. 

Crttica  aay  that  Mr.  Waxman  may  be 
aaklng  for  troable  by  uaing  fampaign  funda 
to  win  Congteaalonal  battles.  They  warn 
that,  aa  in  the  caae  of  pcditlcal  action  com- 
mittees. conaarvaUvea  are  in  a  poaitian  to 
raiae  and  diabarse  more  money  than  are  lib- 
erala. 

But  the  Coqgreaaman.  a  former  state  leg- 
ialator.  aaid.  'ICalifomia  offloeholderB  have 
been  doing  it  for  years;  tbat'a  how  the 
Democrata  won  a  majority  In  the  atate  As- 
aonbly." 

"I  come  from  an  area  of  the  country, 
unlike  many  areaa.  where  people  who  have 
the  money  want  to  contribute  to  Demo- 
crata." Mr.  Waxman  continued.  "It's  helpful 
because  I  caa  help  have  coUeaguea  who 
have  my  point  of  view,  and  want  to  fight  tm 
the  aame  things  I  fight  for." 

ICr.  Waxman.  who  thrivea  on  battles,  an- 
tldpatea  a  big  one  on  cigarette  labeling.  He 
supports  a  c^tfip^ign  to  inform  the  puUic  of 
the  dangers  of  smoking  and  favora  rotating 
labels  on  paduges  and  in  advertiaementa 
saying  smokinc  Is  the  cause  of  heart  diaeaae 
or  cancer  or  other  illnesses,  or  Is  especially 
hazardous  for  pregnant  women.  He  also 
wanU  funds  for  antismiAlng  commercials. 

I  KHJOT  THE  POUCT  QUCSTIOHS 

"Health  and  environmental  iaaues  are  the 
ones  I  care  most  about."  Mr.  Waxman  aaid. 
"I  enjoy  the  policy  questlona.  Whatever  I  do 
poUtlcally  is  geared  to  helping  people  get 
health  services,  protect  the  environment 
and  help  consumers." 

Mr.  Waxman  handed  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration its  sole  budget  defeat  in  1981  by 
exempting  fnan  the  budget  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  Medicaid.  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams, mlgraat  health  centers  and  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

Mr.  Waxman  worked  with  Mr.  Burton  to 
draw  new  Congressional  diatricU  last  year, 
and  some  California  colleagues  were  initial- 
ly upset.  "A  lot  of  members  were  aomewhat 
concerned  when  the  new  diatricta  were 
drawn."  said  Representative  Anthony  C. 
Beilenson.  who  has  an  adjoining  district 
"But  they  created  five  new  diatricta  and  won 
aU  five." 

Some  complain  that  Mr.  Waxman  ia  a 
workaholic  who  lacks  a  sense  of  humor.  But. 
as  one  aide  to  the  Houae  leadership  aaid  of 
the  Callfomlan:  "He's  got  a  real  instinct  for 
the  tough,  nitty-gritty  of  politics."* 
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It  ia  a  powerful  and  distressing 
letter,  which  Identifies  the  problons 
enoount««d  by  Khmer  refugees  seek- 
ing to  reaettle  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  the 
pnrtdem  is  not  MS.  law.  the  1980  Ref- 
ugee Act  clearly  defines  a  refugee  as 
an  individual  outside  of  their  country 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  return 
because  of  persecution  of  a  well-found- 
ed fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  rdlglon.  nationality,  membership 
in  a  particular  social  group,  or  political 
opinlcm.  but  rather  lies  in  the  strict  in- 
terpretation and  Implementation  of 
the  statute  by  some  INS  officers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

[From  the  Fur  Eastern  Economic  Review, 
April  1983] 
A  Pol  Pot  Policy 
(By  Michael  Menning) 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 
ice <nf8)  policies  ciuxently  being  amlied  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  Indochinese  refugees 
make  a  mockery  of  any  US  Government 
rt^hw  to  a  belief  In  basic  human  rights.  Not 
only  has  the  INS  been  ci4>ricious  in  its  ap- 
plicaticm  of  the  law.  but  it  has  failed  even 
remotely  to  understand  the  people  to  whom 
that  law  is  applied. 

The  Indochinese  refugees  are  the  scarred 
remnants  of  a  corrupt  and  brutal  environ- 
ment. They  fled  believing  in  the  existence 
of  something  better.  Today,  after  years  of 
waiting  in  prisons  called  refugee  camps. 
they  sit  across  from  an  officer  who  asks 
them  If  they  fled  because  they  were  hungry. 
A  "yes"  answer  identifies  an  economic  refu- 
gee—meaning a  "no"  to  any  hope  of  finding 
a  new  home.  Negative  answers  to  "Were  you 
a  soldier?"  and  "Do  you  have  relatives  in  a 
third  country?"  bring  the  same  blunt  denial 
to  years  of  waiting.  The  interview  takes 
about  five  minutes:  years  of  waiting  for  an 
answer  given  in  minutes.  Those  lucky 
enough  to  receive  approval  to  advance  to 
the  next  phase  of  processing  are  promptly 
advised  that  not  all  of  their  f  amUy  can  go 
with  them. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  slow  realisation 
that  what  the  US  is  now  doing,  through  the 
mS.  is  reaUy  no  different  from  the  purges 
of  Pol  Pot:  the  separation  of  families;  the 
unaoceptabllity  of  someone  because  of  his 
or  her  background.  The  argument  that  no 
one  is  being  killed  is  unfortunately  untrue. 
The  strength  of  the  Asian  is  first  and  fore- 
most in  his  family.  The  INS  does  not  have 
an  AK47  under  the  Uble.  but  the  slow  twist- 
ing of  a  knife  in  the  soul  of  a  refugee  has 
the  same  terminal  effect.* 


THE  TRAGIC  LEGEND  OF  POL 
POT  CONTINUES 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

I     OrMSWTOKK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBRTATIVIS 

Thunday.  May  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  which  xp- 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Bk»nomic  Review. 


THE      DAISY      MARQUIS      JONES 
FOUNDATION— AN  EXAMPLE 

OF  EFFECTIVE  PHILANTHROPY 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  MEW  YORK 
VK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  3043.  a  bill  in- 
tended to  remove  several  statutory  im- 
pediments to  the  effective  philanthro- 
py of  private  foundations. 

Fotmdation  philanthropy  is  a  signifi- 
cant   and    vital    means    of    meeting 
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hiunan  needs,  supporting  cultural  ac- 
tivities, and  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  local  cnnmunlties.  The  Daisy 
Marquis  Jones  Foundation  is  playing 
such  a  role  in  Rochester.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  recent  article  describing  the  com- 
mendable work  of  this  foundation: 
Daisy  Marquis  Jomss:  Thb  Wokam 
(By  Vaughn  Polmenteer) 

The  very  name  elicits  curiosity.  Every 
week  on  WXXI-TV,  Channel  21,  the  name 
flaahea  across  local  television  screens:  A  pro- 
gram is  brought  to  you  by  a  grant  from  the 
Dalay  BCarquis  Jones  Foundation.  The  name 
appears  frequentiy  in  local  newspaper  sto- 
ries: The  Daisy  Marquis  Jones  FoimdaUon 
has  helped  to  fund  one  community  service 
or  another. 

It's  an  unusual  name  and  a  melodious  one. 
which  accounts  for  part  of  the  curiosity  and 
the  mystery. 

Who  was  Daisy  BAarquls  Jones? 

That's  not  the  easiest  question  to  answer. 

People  who  knew  her  will  tell  you  no  one 
knew  her  well.  And  today.  11  years  after  her 
death,  she  remains  something  of  an  enigma. 

Daisy  Marquis  Jones  was  a  private  person. 
There  is  even  some  doubt  as  to  her  exact 
birthdate,  though  Feb.  26,  1887  is  the  sup- 
posed one.  She  spent  her  childhood  days  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Rose  Marquis.  Her  father  sold  equipment  to 
oil  well  drillers  and  operators— a  lucrative 
business  during  the  oil  boom  days. 

During  the  1920s  she  moved  to  Rochester, 
to  Wilmer  Street,  off  Monroe  Avenue. 

Daisy  was  an  attractive  woman,  but  she 
remained  single,  not  marrying  until  late  in 
life  when  she  was  in  her  SOs.  Her  life-long 
passion  was  something  other  than  romance. 

Daisy  had  some  money  from  her  parents 
and  by  the  time  she  was  in  her  20s  she  was 
already  well  into  doing  what  she  did  well- 
making  more  money. 

"She  lived  modestly,"  says  Pearl  Rubin, 
director  of  the  Daisy  Marquis  Jones  Foun- 
dation. "She  preferred  to  save  her  money 
and  to  invest  it  wisely,  and  I  might  say  as- 
tutely .  .  .  She  was  an  independent  and 
strong-willed  woman." 

Daisy's  investments  included  such  blue 
chip  standards  as  Eastman  Kodak  and 
Mobil  Oil  as  well  as  other,  more  exotic  ven- 
tures like  a  water  reservoir  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Daisy  kept  a  very,  very  low  profile.  Pew 
people  in  her  Monroe  Avenue  neighborhood 
bad  any  inkling  that  the  retiring  woman, 
who  dressed  modestly  but  well,  was  becom- 
ing a  millionaire  several  times  over. 

"But  she  was  a  well-known  figure  among 
the  bankers  and  the  brokers  of  the  down- 
town area."  Pearl  Rubin  says.  "And  she 
could  give  and  take  with  the  best  of  them. 
She  had  their  admiration  and  respect  as  an 
investor,  a  business  person,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, as  one  who  cared  about  people." 

During  her  lifetime  Daisy  was  intensely 
interested  in  health  care— discretely  donat- 
ing money  for  research  and  hospital  facili- 
ties. That  interest  would  later  become  a  key 
concern  of  her  foundation. 

In  the  1940s  Daisy  married  J.  Nelson 
Jones,  owner  of  Bell-view  Farms  Dairy  in 
Himrod,  Yates  County.  She  moved  into  the 
country  to  help  him  run  the  farm.  Daisy 
loved  horses  and  loved  to  ride.  She  was 
"quite  a  horsewoman."  one  relative  recalls. 

And  she  became  attached  to  the  small 
rural  community  of  Himrod.  In  1901.  she 
gave  her  neighbors  a  firehouse  and  fire 
equipment— a     generous     gift.     But    still. 
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nobody  in  Himrod  bad  any  idea  ttimt  Daily 
was  a  waalttay  voaaan. 

J.  niihnn  Jon«  died  in  IMl.  Daiay  stayed 
OB  at  the  flam  for  a  while,  then  moved  Xmek 
to  her  Wihner  Street  houee  eMU  tnvcatinc 
and  att^m-  Her  eoneem  for  Park  Avenue 
Ho^ttal— later  Park  Rldie  Hoapttal— 
prampted  her  to  itve  it  $1,000  a  month  for 
the  duatlan  of  tta  baUdinc  fund  rampaign 
She  pnmieed  to  leave  the  hoapltal  $1  mU- 
Ikn  in  her  will— and  ahe  did. 

Datoy  died  on  Sept  14. 19T1  in  the  Bricht- 
5mi»«  nuntnc  home.  leavinc  an  estate  of 
•lU  fn«n«T  M  million  was  stock  in  Lone 
Star  OoB  of  Texas. 

It  vaait  an  outraaeous  fortune  but  a 
hanikome  one.  Datey  was  childless,  snd  the 
tmifc  Oft  her  estate  went  to  the  Daisy  Mar- 
qota  Jones  lywmdation.  which  she  had  set 
up  in  IMC 

Then  was  a  mixed  group  of  other  benefi- 
ciaries: HoiM^tan  College.  Keuka  College, 
the  TMCA.  the  Jewish  Home  and  Inflrmap 
ry.  a  Boneoye  fWls  youth  center.  Op«a 
Theater  of  RodMster.  the  Regional  Councfl 
on  the  Agliw.  the  Penn  Tan  SoUUers  and 
Sallots  Hospital,  the  National  Center  for 
Dhimte  Settlement,  and  adoleacent  mater- 
nity program,  a  grant  to  Sonnenburg  Oar- 
dens  for  the  aitaittanoe  of  elderly  people. 
and  tatereommunlty  medical  buildings  in 
Attlea.  There  were  also  smaU  bequesU  to 
some  lelattves. 

Daisys  surviving  relatives  are  as  reticent 
and  as  retiring  as  she  was,  and  they  say 
they  icmember  very  little  about  her.  But 
her  nephew.  Leo  Lyons,  recalls  driving  her 
to  banks  and  to  doctor's  offices,  snd  he  does 
remember  her  ss  "very  aoquWtive.  Every- 
ttitm  ahe  bou^t.  she  held  on  to  and  Just 
watted.  And  most  of  the  time,  of  course,  she 
wasritfit." 

And  I^ons  remembers  one  family  anec- 
dote: 

"She  was  living  with  relaUves  in  Pitts- 
burgh at  the  time.  She  had  a  little  money 
saved.  And  the  retakthrcs  said  they  had  some 
good  information  on  a  stock,  so  she  went  to 
a  broker  and  invested  her  savings. 

"That  night,  she  got  cold  feet  The  next 
day  she  went  over  the  broker's  with  the  idea 
of  pulling  out.  He  saw  her  coming  and  met 
her  and  said.  'Tou  got  $3M  in  profit  on  your 
stock.  Tou  want  to  sell  It  or  keep  it?' 

"That  started  her  off."  Lyons  says. 

Daisy  was  then  only  15. 

The  PoumtATioii 

Ascend  to  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners Crossroads  Building,  turn  right  from 
the  elevaton  and  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
halL  TUs  is  where  you'll  And  the  offices  of 
the  Daisy  ICamuis  Jones  Foundation. 

If  you  expect  asuite  of  ofMcca— mahogany 
walls,  a  wet  bar,  a  convex  conference  table— 
you're  in  for  a  surprise.  The  foundation 
gives  away  $1  million  a  year  to  organisations 
in  Ifooroe  and  Tatcs  counties.  Tet  It  oper- 
ates out  of  two  tastf^llly  decorated,  but  ex- 
tremely modest  rooms. 

WaDs  in  the  outer  offloe  are  covered  with 
testimonials  flrom  the  American  Cax>oer  So- 
ciety. Friends  of  Education  and  other 
groups  the  foundation  helps  fund.  A  Chan- 
nel SI  Oouirtry  Auction  calendar  Is  taped  to 
the  waQ.  near  a  fQe  cabinet  and  a  coffee- 
maker.  This  office  is  often  emptr.  the  secre- 
tary only  works  part-time. 

The  timer  office— decorated  in  muted 
blues  has  a  desk,  three  chairs,  a  few  prinU 
and  a  magnificent  view  north,  across  down- 
town, to  the  Kodak  office  complex. 

Daisy  Marquis  Jones'  foundation  lives  as 
unpretentiously  as  she  did. 
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Runnliw  the  roost  is  director  Peart  W. 
Rubin— a  gregarious,  droll  and  eloquent 
woman.  She  works  with  four  trustees— Leo 
If.  Lyons  (Daisy's  nephew).  Sydney  R. 
Rubin  (Peari's  husband).  Helen  O.  Whitney 
(Daisy's  grand-nleoe)  and  a  representative 
of  Marine  Midland  Bank.  They  are  the 
Daisy  Marquis  Jones  Foundation. 

The  foundation  was  set  up  in  19M  by  mul- 
timillionaire Daisy  Marquis  Jones.  It  was  de- 
■igned  ss  a  vehlde  for  philanthropic  work 
during  her  lifetime  and  afterward.  When 
she  died  in  1*73  the  bulk  of  her  $13.2  mil- 
lion estate  poured  into  the  foundation 

The  capital  assets  of  the  foundation  fluc- 
tuate with  the  economy.  lU  current  net 
worth  is  around  $14.7  million.  Grants  are 
made  from  profits  on  investments— the  cap- 
ital monies  are  never  tapped.  "Daisy  was  a 
wise  investor,  and  so  is  the  foundation." 
Peart  RuUn  says.  "Never  touch  the  capital." 

On  Channel  31.  Daisy  Marquis  Jones  has 
funded  such  shows  as  Affronakw  A  Co..  Over 
Kutp.  Watt  Street  Week  and  Here't  to  Your 
Health.  But  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  foun- 
dation's money  goes  to  public  TV. 

In  1981,  $US3.300  was  disbursed  or 
pledged  to  106  grant  recipients:  Channel  31 
received  $3«.934-hardly  the  Ikm's  share. 

The  foun^ition'B  money  goes  to  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  group.  "The  major  grants 
■tm  go  to  hospitals."  Rubin  says,  noting 
that  this  reflects  Daisy  Marquis  Jones'  in- 
terest in  health  care.  "But  she  left  a  broad 
charter  to  the  foundation." 

The  following  examples  fom  a  Uat  of  1981 
grant  recipients  underscore  that  diversity: 
Al  Sigl  Center.  $35,000;  Esstman  Dental 
Center.  $10,000;  Baden  Street  SetUement, 
Inc.,  $3,000:  a  grant  of  $5,000  to  Church 
Women  United  for  a  women  prisoner's  half- 
way house:  Regional  Couixdl  on  the  Aging. 
$3,709:  Tates  County  Firewood  Program, 
part  of  as  alternative  «Mrgy  program  for 
low-Income  rural  residents.  $13,500;  Volun- 
teers of  America  men's  residence  kitchen, 
$10,000. 

The  largest  grant  that  year  went  to 
Keuka  CoUege— $135,000  for  a  scholarship 
fund  and  capitij  improvements.  Another 
$100,000  went  to  the  Center  for  Oovemmen- 
tal  Reaear^  for  researeh  into  community 
human  services  needs. 

Who  decides  who  gets  the  money  and  how 
much? 

Pearl  Rubin  is  the  wife  of  Sidney  Rubin, 
who  was  Daisy's  lawyer  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Initially.  Pearl  informally  helped  the 
trustees  make  decisions  about  what  should 
be  funded.  They  valued  her  advice  because 
she  had  worked  with  many  organisations  in 
her  career  as  a  school  psychologist 

By  1975,  it  became  obvious  that  the  foun- 
dation needed  a  full-time  director,  and  she 
was  appointed. 

"Nobody  told  us  how  to  do  this  Job,"  Pearl 
Rubin  says.  "We  meet  every  month  and 
have  srane  very  heated  disciisalnns  about 
what  to  do  with  the  money  ...  It  takes  a 
lot  of  analysis,  of  sifting  the  facts.  I  caU  a 
lot  of  people  I  know— service  providers,  con- 
sumers—and get  a  feeling  for  what  the  pro- 
gram is  really  like.  Everybody  (among  the 
trustees)  really  cares  where  the  money 
goes." 

The  foundation  doesn't  fund  individuals, 
basic  research,  the  arts,  religion  or  poUtical 
activitiea.  lU  basic  philosophy.  Pearl  Rubin 
says,  is  to  "complement"  other  funds. 
"There's  an  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged, 
on  self-help  programs.  Self-help  and  inde- 
pendence for  people.  We  try  to  be  a  catalyst 
and  bring  elements  of  the  community  to- 
gether." 
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An  example,  Rubin  says,  is  the  Funlly 
Support  Volunteer  Project  of  the  Volunteer 
Forum  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  program  es- 
tablished a  central  recruitment  and  training 
program  to  provide  volunteers  for  families 
"at  risk"  of  child  abuse. 

The  foundation  makes  no  long-term,  year- 
to-year  commitments.  This  flexibility. 
Rubin  says,  allows  the  Daisy  Marquis  Jones 
AMmdation  to  give  grants  to  groups  that 
other  foundations  might  overlook. 

One  of  those  groups  is  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Outreach  Center  on  South  Avenue. 

The  center  provides  counseling  for  veter- 
ans sutf ertaig  problems  stwnming  from  duty 
in  Viet  Nam.  When  the  program  first  start- 
ed in  1981.  funds  were  scarce. 

"We  went  out  begging,  knocked  on  doors," 
says  executive  director  Tom  Cray.  "Pearl 
(Rubin)  took  a  medal  interest  in  us,  and 
Daisy  Marquis  Jones  approved  a  grant  for 
$35,000." 

A  year  later,  when  the  program  was  in 
danger  of  shutting  down  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  foundation  gave  another  grant  of 
$10,000.  Today  the  outreach  center  operates 
with  a  mix  of  funding,  incltiding  some  from 
the  Veteran's  Administration. 

The  relatively  small  granU  to  the  out- 
reach center  are  typical  grants.  Pearl  Rubin 
says.  "It's  the  little  proJeeU  that  are  the 
most  fun  to  help. 

"Some  of  them  (other  foundations)  are 
scared  to  death  and  they  fcvget  why  they 
exist.  But  this  Is  a  private  foundation,  and  it 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  a  corporate 
image.  It  can  afford  to  take  a  chance,  to 
take  risks." 

"We  are  a  risk."  TOm  Cray  agrees. 
"Almost  nobody  wanted  to  touch  us.  Every- 
body wanted  to  ignore  Viet  Nam  and  ignore 
the  veteran. 

"But  on  two  separate  occasions,  the  seed 
money  to  keep  the  agency  going  came  from 
the  Daisy  Marquis  Jones  Foundation.  They 
believed  in  us."* 


THE  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OP  1»83 


HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 

nr  THi  Housx  or  rbprbsentativks 
Thunday.  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
with  21  of  my  (»lleagues  legislation  to 
extend  and  expand  the  business 
energy  tax  credits  for  investment  in  al- 
ternative and  renewable  fuel  equip- 
ment. This  legislation  is  essential  to 
(x>ntinue  to  advance  the  development 
of  our  domestic  renewable  energy 
sources. 

As  the  President  continues  his  as- 
sault on  Department  of  Etoergy  pro- 
grams and  on  the  important  gabis  that 
we  have  made  in  the  area  of  renewable 
energy  over  the  past  several  years,  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  maintain  our  sup- 
port for  these  vital  energy  sources.  Al- 
though we  have  been  enjoying  a  brief 
period  of  relative  plenty  in  terms  of 
our  national  and  worldwide  energy 
supply,  it  is  dear  that  another  energy 
crisis,  whether  due  to  an  embargo,  a 
Middle  East  war,  or  other  cause,  is  a 
very    real    possibility    in    the    years 
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ahead.  If  we,  learned  nothing  else  from 
the  embargo  of  the  early  lOTO's,  we 
learned  how  fragile  our  economy  is 
and  how  r^iant  we  are  m  imported 
oiergy  fnnn  unstable  foreign  sources. 

The  legtslation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  w«uld  provide  the  renewable 
energy  inditetry  with  the  assurance 
that  tax  incentives  to  encourage  its 
continued  vrowth  would  continue  to 
be  available  through  the  decade  of  the 
eighties.  This  should  provide  sufficient 
time  to  allow  commerritHitJon  of  re- 
newable technologies  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  increase  the  business  renewable 
energy  tax  credits— incmtives  for 
wind,  ocean  thermal  energy,  photovol- 
taics  and  dlier  solar  collectors,  and 
geotheimal  energy  developmoit^from 
the  current  low  level  of  15  percent  to 
25  pereent  and  extend  eligibility  for 
the  new  credit  level  throu^  IMO.  The 
10  percent  tax  credit  for  biomass 
equipment  is  also  extended  throtigh 
1990.  and  the  10  percent  credit  for  co- 
generation  equipment  that  expired  in 
1982  is  revived  and  similarly  extended. 

This  legftOation  also  extends  so- 
called  affirmative  commitments  to  re- 
newable energy  projects.  Affirmative 
commitments  assure  companies  that 
projects  beg\m  but  not  necessarily 
completed  by  1990  will  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  tax  incentives  after  that 
date. 

In  additioti.  this  bill  extends  current 
law  energy  tax  credits  for  residential 
installation  of  solar  and  wind  energy 
equipment  through  1990  and  reverses 
a  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  provide  that  the  regular  10  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  will  be 
available  for  alternative  energy  prop- 
erty that  is  used  to  heat  or  cool  an  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  building.  Final- 
ly, this  legislation  will  liberalize  the 
availability  of  tax  credits  for  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  equipment 
and  extend  the  10  percent  biomass 
credit  to  equipment  used  to  produce 
methane  gas  by  anaerobic  digestion. 

Mr.  E^^er.  although  most  of  these 
tax  credits  do  not  expire  until  1985. 
the  time  is  now  upon  us  to  move  to 
extend  these  vital  energy  incentives. 
In  truth,  it  is  now  clear  that  we  pro- 
vided unrealistic  sunset  dates  on  these 
tax  credits  when  we  first  enacted 
them.  The  uncertainty  created  for  all 
investments  by  the  deep  recession  and 
the  substantial  advance  planning  re- 
quired for  industrial  and  commercial 
projects  utilizing  alternative  energy 
equipment  demand  that  we  now  move 
quickly  to  correct  our  earlier  error.  It 
is  crucial  that  both  the  renewable 
energy  industry  and  potential  inves- 
tors in  renewable  equipment  have  the 
assurance  that  these  tax  incentives 
will  be  avaflable  through  the  1980's. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Incentive 
Act  that  we  are  introducing  today  is 
an  ambitious,  comprehensive  bilL  No 
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doubt,  srane  compromises  will  ulti- 
mately be  necessary.  But.  we  are  offer- 
ing this  bill  today  to  open  the  debate 
<m  the  continuing  need  for  these  cred- 
its. 

Our  energy  supply  and  our  economy 
are  not  so  strong  that  we  can  afford  to 
^^.T**"***  the  only  significant  remain- 
ing targeted  Pederal  incentive  for  re- 
newable oiergy  development.  More- 
over, the  same  conu)elling  reasons  that 
prompted  Congress  to  enact  the 
enetgy  tax  credits  still  exist  today. 
Both  the  national  economic  costs  of 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  our  on- 
going n.S.  strategic  vulnerability  to 
energy  supply  disruptions  require  that 
we  continue  to  seek  both  near-  and 
kmg-term  solutions  to  oxa  energy 
IwoUems.  We  must  not  back  away 
from  our  national  effort  to  accelerate 
rmewable  energy  development  and 
omimercialization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Renewable  Energy 
Incentive  Act,  which  has  the  backing 
of  every  significant  renewable  energy 
organization,  sends  a  clear  signal  to 
the  investment  community  and  to  the 
country  that  Congress  is  not  about  to 
bark  down  from  its  commitment  to 
full  scale  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment Now,  we  must  follow  up  that 
iFJgnai  and  act  quickly  to  pass  this 
bilL« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  TOP  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OFTKXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Chairman,  recently.  Mr.  Sid  Hughes  of 
Austin  retired  from  the  Pederal  Gov- 
enunent  after  35  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  country. 

Most  of  those  35  years  were  spent  as 
area  manager  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  headquartered  in 
Austin.  Tex.  In  this  capacity.  Sid 
Hughes  served  as  the  principal  over- 
seer of  all  Federal  facilities  in  Austin 
and  central  Texas. 

Over  the  years.  Sid  Hughes  became 
so  familiar  with  Federal  operations  in 
central  Texas  that  he  could  tell  you 
where  any  skeletons  might  be  hidden 
as  well  as  all  worthwhile  achieve- 
ments. I  guess  you  could  call  him  the 
"Oranddaddy"  of  aU  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  what  a  "Oranddaddy"  he  was. 

Sid  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
As  a  graduate  of  LBJ's  alma  mater, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University  in 
San  Marcos,  Sidney  and  LBJ  shared 
ccHnmon  roots.  Over  the  years  their 
friendship  flourished  to  the  point 
where  Sid  was  considered  one  of  the 
Johnson  family.  He  helped  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  in   100  different 
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ways  that,  in  turn,  helped  them  serve 
our  country. 

Sid  Hughes  is  a  top  quality  individ- 
ual and  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
also  is  a  civic  minded  man.  In  civic  and 
political  matters,  he  was  active,  out- 
spoken, and.  most  of  all.  loyal.  In  all 
the  years  I  have  known  Sid.  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  question  his  abil- 
ity. inteflTity.  or  loyalty. 

He  has  been  recognized  many  times 
by  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  contribu- 
tions, but  I  would  like  to  include,  for 
the  Record,  the  following  Ust  of  his 
numerous  achievements  and  activities. 
Directors  Service  Award— U.S.  Secret 
Service. 

Meritorious      Service      Award— Selective 
Service. 
UJB.  Navy— Service  Award. 
Distinguished  Alumnus— Southwest  Texas 
State  University. 

Past  President.  Alumni  Association- 
Southwest  Texas  State  University. 

Past  President,  Department  of  Texas— Re- 
serve Officers  Association. 

Past  President,  Personnel  Association- 
League  of  Texas  Municipalities. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors.  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations  (USO),  (5  years). 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  Boy  ScouU 
of  America  (10  years). 

Member,    Amateur    Athletic    Union    (8 
years). 
Member,  Federal  Executive  Association. 
Member.    Military    Affairs    Committee- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Houston— 10  years). 
Colonel.  VS.AJR.  (Retired). 
Chairman.  United  Way  Campaign.  City  of 
Houston  Employees— (4  years). 

Member  of  the  Board  of  the  lieague  of 
Texas  Municipalities— (2  years). 
Mason— 33  years. 

Director,  CHvil  Service  Commission  and 
Persoimel  Director,  City  of  Houston— (5 
years). 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Sid 
Hughes  and  his  lovely  wife,  Evelyn  for 
his  35  years  of  distinguished  service. 

Now.  as  a  retired  rancher,  when  Sid 
Hughes  gets  into  his  pickup  truck- 
loaded  with  a  few  bales  of  hay— and 
drives  off  into  the  setting  sim.  I  hope 
he  will  look  back  with  pride  on  this 
memento  from  his  fellow  citizens  who 
say.  "Thanlss  Sid."« 


A  SALUTE  TO  SHIG  OKADA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  house  or  represemtatives 
Thursday.  May  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Air.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  staff, 
clients,  and  friends  of  the  Golden  Age 
Centers  of  Cleveland  in  saluting  Mr. 
Shig  Okada  upon  his  retirement  as  the 
executive  director  of  this  well-known 
and  respected  organization  in  Cleve- 
land. The  extraordinary  work  and  ac- 
complishments   of    the    Golden    Age 
Centers  are  Imovm  not  only  through- 
out   the    Cleveland    area    but    also 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 
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That  notoriety  is  due  prindiMdly  to 
the  TlifcMi.  hard  work,  and  detennlna- 
Uon  of  Shig  Okada.  Became  of  Mr. 
Okada.  the  Oolden  Age  Centers  orga- 
P*^»i«ii  can  boast  of  16  amiw  dtlaen 
centers  and  personal  services  to  over 
8.000  senior  dtiaens  annually.  Many  of 
thoae  senior  dttsens  are  residents  of 
my  dtatrtct.  On  behalf  of  them.  I 
extend  a  personal  and  sincere  thank 
you  to  Mr.  Okadk.  It  Is  evidoit  to  me 
that  Mr.  Okada  has  been  a  catalyst  for 
poitttve  change  and  development  of 
the  Ooklai  Age  Center  organisation. 
Becamg  of  the  monumental  role  he 
has  played,  many  persons  from  various 
segments  of  the  community  wlU  come 
together  an  Mky  24.  1983.  to  honor 
Mr.  Okada.  At  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  share  some  of  his  achievements  at 
the  Golden  Age  Centers  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  native  of  California.  Mr.  Okada 
X^ned  the  Golden  Age  Centers  of 
Cleveland  in  1976  as  the  executive  di- 
rected. Upcm  assuming  the  leadership 
positian  of  this  mganisation,  Blr. 
Okada  set  as  his  goal  the  expansion  of 
services  to  smlor  dtiaens  in  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Okada  has  succeeded  in 
meeting  that  goal.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  not 
(Hily  has  he  made  the  Golden  Age 
Centers  a  haven  for  senior  dtizens  but 
aiiMi  %  base  for  commimity  involve- 
ment for  these  dtiaens. 

Among  his  exhaustive  list  of 
achievemmts  during  his  tenure  as  ex- 
ecutive director  is  the  completion  of 
the  CMistructitm  of  the  new  Lake 
Shore  Bulkttng.  Additionally,  through 
Mr.  Okada's  efforts,  the  Golden  Age 
Centers  forged  new  coalitlcnis  with 
groups  such  as  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation, senior  c(»nmunlty  service 
iffogram.  the  Family  Health  Associa- 
tkm.  and  the  retired  smlor  volunteer 
program.  These  new-found  ccmununity 
group  coaUtlons  led  to  expanded  serv- 
ices to  senior  dtiaens.  These  associa- 
tions simultaneously  provided  a  valua- 
ble outlet  to  the  senior  dtiaens  of  the 
Golden  Age  Centers  in  terms  of  be- 
coming active  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Demonstrating  his  skills  in  social 
work  and  an  effective  administrator. 
Mr.  Okada  developed  and  implement- 
ed a  program  which  maximised  the 
use  of  volunteers  for  the  Golden  Age 
Centers  programs.  These  volunteers 
Included  perscms  both  in  the  commu- 
nity as  well  as  many  of  the  seniors  en- 
rolled in  the  center's  programs. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  Shlg 
Okada  formed  a  unique  kind  of  army 
of  community  people,  staff,  and  senior 
dtiaens  who  toiled  tirelessly  to  provide 
a  qiMllty  existence  for  seniors  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area.  Effec- 
tively using  what  I  call  valuable 
human  cairital.  Shig  Okada  estab- 
Uahed  a  reputation  and  credibility  in 
the  community  as  a  sensitive  and  ef- 
fective administrator. 
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Because  of  thoae  achievements,  Mr. 
Speakjer,  Mr.  Okada  has  been  the  re- 
didoit  of  numerous  community 
awanto  and  dtatlons.  The  greatest  of 
those  awards,  in  my  mind,  is  the  love 
and  respect  which  he  enjoys  through- 
out the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

Complementing  his  dedication  to 
others.  Mr.  Okada  is  very  active  in 
community  groups  in  the  area  in  addi- 
tion to  his  association  with  the  Golden 
Age  Centers.  He  has  served  as  a  trust- 
ee of  the  Cleveland  international  pro- 
gram and  the  Neighborhood  Counsel- 
ing Service.  He  is  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  United  Labor 
Agency's  postal  security  alert  pro- 
gram, the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Cleveland 
and  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  Ohio's  21st 
Congrenlonal  District.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Shlg  Okada  on  an  exemplary  Job 
at  the  Golden  Age  Centers  of  Cleve- 
land. Although  we  will  miss  his  charis- 
matic leadership  at  the  Golden  Age 
Centers.  I  think  that  all  of  the  people 
who  know  Shlg  Okada  realize  that  his 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  community 
and  particularly  to  senior  dtizens  will 
never  retire.* 
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Belker  on  "HIU  Street  Blues."  serves 
as  national  celebrity  chairman  of  the 
effort  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase 
of  buUetproof  vests  for  D.C.  police  of- 
ficers. Fully  cooperative  and  totally 
unselfish,  the  hard  work  Bruce  Is 
doing  to  purchase  bulle4>roof  vests  for 
D.C.  police  officers  tells  me  he  not 
only  takes  his  role  seriously,  but  he 
has  learned  from  It  He  has  learned 
that  although  the  dangers  he  and  his 
costars  face  are  fictitious,  the  real-life 
police  officer  faces  real-life  dangers. 
He  has  shown  his  willingness  to  help 
better  protect  those  who  protect  us. 

Other  members  of  the  cast  have 
proven  equally  giving.  In  fact,  as  part 
of  National  Police  Week  they  have 
spread  out  across  the  country  to  help 
focus  attention  on  the  significance  of 
the  occasion.  Here  in  Washington,  we 
are  honored  to  have  Charles  Haid. 
who  plays  the  very  popular  Officer 
Andy  Renko.  appear  in  conjunction 
with  PoUce  Week  festivities.  I  would 
like  to  offer  Mr.  Elaid  and  all  members 
of  the  "HIU  Street  Blues"  cast  my 
deep  thanks.  I  offer  my  thanks  as  a 
fan.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
most  importantly,  as  a  former  law  en- 
forcement officer.  Keep  up  the  good 
work!* 


TRIBUTE  TO  "HILL  STREET 
BLUES" 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGQ 

ormwTosK 

IH  THB  HOUSS  OT  XXPRXSSHTATIVKS 

Thurtday.  May  19, 19S3 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  "National  PoUce  Week" 
(May  15  to  21).  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  one  of  the  best  things  to 
happen  to  law  enforcement  in  a  long 
time— "Hill  Street  Blues." 

Last  month.  Tom  Shales  of  the 
Washington  Poet,  wrote  that  "Hill 
Street  Blues"  is  "the  best  weekly  en- 
tertainment series  on  network  televi- 
sion." I  suggest  that  it  is  much  more. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else. 
"Hill  Street  Blues"  has  helped  to  pro- 
mote a  better  uiulerstandlng  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  vital,  and  often  dan- 
gerous work  performed  by  our  Na- 
tion's 528.000  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Through  its  reaUstic  portrayal  of 
a  police  department  at  work.  "Hill 
Street  Blues"  has  been  able  to  show 
viewers  that  a  police  officer's  life  is 
not  just  a  series  of  traffic  tickets. 
Equally  Important.  It  revals  in  a  very 
dramatic  way  that  police  officers  are 
people— like  everyone  else,  each  with 
their  own  weaknesses  and  strengths. 

On  the  set.  as  Tom  Shales  says,  the 
cast  of  "HIU  Street  Blues"  is  tops.  Off 
the  set  they  are  even  better.  For  ex- 
ample. earUer  this  year,  on  April  11. 
the  District  of  Columbia  celebrated 
"Bruce  Weitz  Day."  The  reason: 
Bruce.  who  plays  the  role  of  Sgt.  Mick 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL  TEAR  1983 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

opnxniou 

HI  THB  Housx  or  UPBaSERTAnVIS 

Thunday,  May  19. 1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mi.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  Immedi- 
ate attention  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  people  of  Chicago 
regarding  appropriations  for  this 
year's  defense  budget  which  wlU  be 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  week.  At  a  public  hearing  spon- 
sored by  the  Chicago  Peace  Coundl 
and  Kfiiti  CoUege  of  Law.  individuals 
from  various  and  diverse  groups  of  in- 
terest gathered  to  voice  their  opinion. 

The  obvious  shift  in  priorities  from 
human  services  to  miUtary  enhance- 
ment has  caused  great  suffering  for 
many  and  has  seriously  eroded  pubUc 
confidence  in  our  poUtlcal  system. 
Education,  for  example,  has  had  a  sur- 
gence  of  mediocrity  which  must  be 
stemmed.  Social  programs  are  in  seri- 
ous financial  sti«lghts— they  must  be 
helped.  Housing  budgets  need  mone- 
tary attention.  Jobs  have  got  to  be 
generated  to  ciirb  rampant  imemploy- 
ment. 

We  must  be  as  prudent  with  our  de- 
fense budget  as  we  have  been  with 
other  programs.  The  suggestions  made 
at  the  Peace  CouncU  substantiate  my 
claim.  They  are  the  reason  why  I  wlU 
unequlvomlly  support  the  DeUums 
fiscal  year  1984  defense  appropriations 
alternative.  We  must  reverse  the  trend 
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of  taking  Federal  funds  away  from 
sodal  programs  In  favor  of  mllttary 
spending. 

I  wiU  sufemit  one  statement  to  the 
ComnaBsioMAL  Rbodbb  per  day.  It  is 
my  hope  titat  we  leani  from  them  and 
follow  the  tath  they  have  set 

The  f olldwlng  material  was  submit- 
ted for  the  Rboouk 
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rtas,  fraaen  fw  the  last  three  yean,  would 
take  M  million.  That  would  leave  10  million 
to  bdp  pay  for  a  meaningful  deaetregation 


My  name  k  Ocrtrude  Becgcr.  I 
CRAFT.  OoAoenied  Rank  and  FOe  Teaeh- 
en.  a  caucus  within  the  ChieagD  Teadien 
Union.  As  an  onanisatlon  of  Chicago  pobUc 
aebool  teacheri.  we  are  testifying  at  this 
hearing  as  a  tlMuumUatJon  of  our  oommtt- 
ment,  not  only  In  maintaining  our  adiool 
syatem.  but  upgradinc  it  to  adeqoatdy  serve 
the  need!  of  Chicago's  children. 

Last  Monday  tlie  Chicago  Board  of  Kducsr 
tion  projected  defidt  for  the  eointng  year  <a 
303  million  dollars.  Harold  WsshJnjtnn,  our 
mayor-elect.  Went  to  SpringtMd  on  WeftMO- 
day  to  try  to  get  more  revenue  for  Cliieaga 
If  he  is  unnieoeatful.  moie  than  3.000  teaeh- 
en  win  loae  their  Joiis  in  September.  Al- 
ready, 6.000  Illinois  teadieiB  outside  of  Chi- 
cago have  rtoeived  layoff  notloea  for  S^>- 
tember. 

It  ia  hlglily  unlikely  that  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  educational  aervicea  in  the  dty  wOl 
be  halted  by  a  sufficient  infusion  of  state 
revenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  trend 
iB  to  reduce  educational  scnricca.  The  lOver- 
nor  is  robUag  teachen'  pension  funds  for 
the  third  staai^t  year  to  balance  his  own 
proposed  1064  budget,  whldi  contains  a  10 
percent  cut  flor  public  education.  Legislation 
ii  being  inttoduoed  to  rthninatie  Mllngiial 
and  driver  education  and  to  reduce  physical 
education  In  the  high  schools. 

This  meant  that  we  most  look  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  money  neceaaaiy  to 
maintain  Qut  school  systcBL  The  reoson  we 
are  in  such  dire  stralta  is  the  fact  that  the 
military  has«  year  after  year,  tunneled  off 
funds  from  the  nation's  sodal  aervioes  to 
feed  the  evetgrowing  appetite  <tf  the  Penta- 
gon. The  Unfted  States  vends  an  average  of 
$16,000  a  year  per  aokUer  and  an  avoage  of 
$330  on  public  education  per  school  age 
child.  Federal  aid  to  education  was  cut  in 
half  between  1061  and  166S.  Loans  and 
grants  to  college  students  have  been  radical- 
ly reduced.  Aid  to  disadvantaged  elementary 
and  high  aebool  students  has  been  slashed 
by  37  percent.  Public  day  care  centers  are 
almost  non-cklstent. 

Otir  orgaidiation  believes  that  reducing 
the  373  bOlion  dollar  mllttary  budget  by  the 
65  billion  reoommended  in  the  Ddlums  iho- 
posal  will  still  have  an  amount  amply  ade- 
quate for  our  nation's  defense. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Budget  compiled  by 
the  Chicago  Peace  Coundl  points  out  that 
in  1063  Chldagoans  will  pay  an  average  of 
$1,061  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  to 
the  Pentagon.  Sixty-five  percent  of  our  gen- 
eral tax  dollar  goes  to  the  military.  Tnm. 
the  remaining  38  percent  must  come  the 
funds  for  all  other  servlees. 

Dellums'  Alternative  Budget,  diverting  66 
billion  from  the  military,  would  give  Chica- 
go about  one  billion.  Of  this  amount,  the 
Peace  Budgdt  accords  to  education  167  mU- 
lion.  That  aaiount  would  restore  funding  of 
TlUe  I.  which  Involves  CSTA  positions  and 
money  to  habdicapped.  vorattonal  and  bilin- 
gual educatkm.  This  would  create  Jobs  for 
600  people  at  a  cost  of  40  mOllan.  2.300  new 
teachers  could  be  hired  to  reduce  dassroom 
siae.  at  a  cost  of  39  million.  Vocational  edu- 
cation programs  could  be  extended  at  a  cost 
of  30  million.  An  increase  in  teaehets'  aala- 


The  Children's  Defense  Fund  of  Washing- 
ten.  D.C  alao  has  compiled  some  interesting 
figores  which  oould  be  made  to  apply  to 
Chicago's  situation.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
one  Trident  submarine  would  run  the  Chi- 
cago aehods  for  an  entire  year.  Waikiki 
Beach  Hotd  tat  Hawaii  is  a  million  dollar 
resort,  a  vacation  spot  for  military  of  fleers. 
lOUtary  bands  cost  another  100  million.  By 
using  hiidi  sdMwl  bands  to  play  at  patriotic 
events  and  aelUng  the  Waikiki  Beach  Hotel, 
we  could  wipe  out  the  $303  million  defidt  in 
the  Chicago  sdiool  budget 

Hie  Reagan  administration  proposes  to 
build  340  MX  miasQes  at  a  cost  of  110  mU- 
llon  eadi.  If  we  build  336— two  less— we 
could  balance  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tlon  budget.  The  Bl  bombers  cost  250  mil- 
lion each.  One  bomber  would  pay  for  the 
Board's  defldt  and  we  could  hire  2.600  new 
teadiecs  in  addition. 

We  should  like  to  ccmdude  this  listing  of 
cold,  impersonal  statistics  by  dting  the 
impact  on  diildren  when  their  parents  are 
unemployed,  when  the  family's  food  stamps 
are  denied  or  reduced,  when  their  home  is 
lost  through  mortgage  foredosures.  when 
medicaid  restrictions  cut  the  family  off 
from  health  services,  and  the  effect  of  these 
negatives  cm  the  children's  mental  health 
and  their  ability  to  profit  fran  the  educa- 


The  American  Teacher,  in  its  April  1983 
issue,  reports  that  13  million  chfldren  will 
be  Uving  in  households  affected  by  unem- 
ployment tUs  year.  Chicago  will  have  its 
share  of  this  totsL  According  to  chfld  psy- 
chologists, these  children  ate  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  to  be  neglected  or 
abused,  less  likely  to  receive  medical  care. 
more  likely  to  dlq>lay  behavior  problems 
and  to  be  maladjusted  in  school. 

We  have  Just  gone  through  a  campaign  in 
whldi  both  candidates  for  mayor  declared 
that  education  would  be  their  first  priority. 
Harold  Washington,  said.  "As  mayor.  I 
would  make  tmiHtivemait  in  the  school 
system  one  of  my  highest  priorities.  Failure 
to  educate  our  chQdren  and  young  adults 
Jeopardises  the  future  of  the  dty." 

We  recommend  this  concern  to  our  law- 
makers in  Congress.  Passage  of  the  Dellums' 
budget  would  be  a  fine  first  step.* 


A  MESSAGE  ON  AGING 
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HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIHA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFHESEHTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL,  lifr.  Speaker.  May 
has  been  designated  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans' Month."  and  one  of  my  young 
omstituents,  Joel  Dobbs.  a  ninth- 
grade  student  at  Hampton  Park  Chris- 
tian School  in  GreenviUe,  S.C.  has  ad- 
dressed the  subject  of  old  age  in  an 
award-winning  speech.  Joel's  family 
and  teachers  can  be  proud  of  this  out- 
standing young  man.  whose  renuuks  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  remarks  f  oUow: 

It's  May  1,  and  today  is  your  sixty-second 
birthday.  You've  finally  reached  the  magic 
age— the  age  that  everyone  yearns  for  re- 
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tirement.  But.  somehow  this  guttering  land- 
mark was  not  gold  for  you.  Tou  look  in  the 
mirror.  Hate  that  gray?  Wash  it  away. 
That's  right.  Just  wash  that  gray  right  out 
of  your  hair.  A  little  "Lady  Oairol"  <»-  "Ore- 
dan  Formula"  should  do  the  trick.  But .  .  . 
what  about  those  wrinkles?  It's  too  late  for 
the  "OO  of  Olay,"  but  maybe  a  few  tucks  by 
the  surgeon  .  .  .  why,  with  a  few  modest 
changes  you  might  even  look  fifty-five 
again.  Of  course,  that's  still  old.  If  you're  to 
believe  the  "Jcndadie"  commercials,  thir- 
teen is  tiie  prime  of  life.  Some  people  even 
put  Brodce  Shields  over  the  hllL  But  even  if 
you  could  look  d^teen  again,  you  sUll  have 
a  problem.  You  know  that  you  are  sixty- 
two,  and  you're  ashamed  of  it.  You're 
ashamed  of  having  lived  sixty-two  yean 
upon  this  earth.  You're  ashamed  at  having 
survived  the  Oreat  Depreasi<m.  a  world  war, 
and  two  limited  wars.  You're  ashamed  at 
having  seen  the  advent  of  air  travel,  auto- 
mation, computer  technology,  the  bomb, 
and  television.  You're  ashamed  at  having 
lived  through  good  times  and  bad.  at  having 
nurtured  a  family  to  maturity,  or  at  having 
been  in  the  American  work  force  for  forty- 
five  years.  And  most  of  all,  you're  ashamed 
that  you  have  sixty-two  years  worth  of  ex- 
periential knowledge,  understanding,  and 
wisdom.  You're  ashamed  .  .  .  but  why?  Of 
course,  you're  reaUy  not  ashamed  of  all  of 
those  things.  You  have  nothing  of  which  to 
be  ashamed.  American  society  has  taught 
you  to  be  ashamed  of  those  crowning  yean 
that  should  be  the  most  fulfilling  time  of 
your  life. 

David  Van  Tassel,  a  medalist  in  n.S. 
social  history  and  gerontology,  presents  this 
bleak  prognosis:  'Western  culture  has 
always  had  a  negative  stereotype  of  old  sge. 
Older  people  have  been  viewed  as  cranky, 
wrinkled,  ugly,  and  unable  to  change  their 
ways.  This  stereotype  has  been  passed  from 
generation  to  generatitm  throu^  literature 
and  schools.  The  image  dates  back  to  the 
andent  Greeks,  who  honored  youth,  not 
age.  In  this  century,  the  n.S.  has  become 
even  more  of  a  youth-centered  culture.  In 
the  yean  ahead,  older  people  have  an  even 
bleaker  future  unless  there  is  a  major 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  young." 

Today  in  America,  twenty-six  milli<m  dti- 
zens are  over  sixty-five  and  another  thirty- 
three  million  are  fifty  to  sixty-five  yean 
old.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  3030. 
one  out  of  every  four  Americans  wIU  be 
sixty  or  older,  indudlng  myself.  The 
number  of  elderly  will  rise  from  fourteen 
point  four  percent  in  1960  to  twenty-three 
point  four  percent  in  3040.  And  as  new  med- 
ical advances  occur  every  day,  these  figures 
may  be  conservative.  Can  you  imagine  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  wasting  away  in 
old  folks'  homes,  or  rocking  their  lives  away 
on  their  chOdren's  front  porches?  As  a 
nation,  we  must  dedde  the  role  that  we 
want  our  elderly  to  play  for  us.  We  have  in 
our  hands  either  a  productive  resource  on 
which  we  can  draw,  or  a  horrible  burden 
that  will  take  from  sodety  a  great  amount 
of  its  output. 

What  about  the  elderly?  Is  old  age  Just  a 
phase  of  life  in  which  the  senile  mind  waits 
for  the  withering  body  to  put  It  out  of  its 
misery?  Does  meaningful  life  suddenly  come 
to  a  gruelling  halt?  Is  all  that's  left  merely 
the  wishes  of  youth  and  the  memories  of  a 
day  in  which  life  had  something  new  to 
offer  every  morning?  I  say  "no"  to  all  of 
these  questions.  All  Americans,  from  ages 
zero  to  one  hundred  must  start  to  reassess 
old  age.  We  must  all  answer  emphatic  "no's" 
to  the  negatives  that  we  carry  In  our  minds 
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about  Ufe  after  fifty.  We  have  not  befun  to 
anpreciate  the  vaat  reaouroe  that  Um  »t  our 
dtapoMl  In  our  idnc  dtiMna.  Conakier.  for 
tiMtanoe.  that  Albert  Kinatein  vnmd  bia  ad- 
enttllc  (cnlui  vcU  Into  hla  mid  aeventlea. 
Toaeanlnl  waa  atlll  oonduetlnc  until  hla 
death  at  ace  ninety.  Oliver  Wendall  Holmea 
wrote  "Ow  the  Teacupe"  at  aie  aeventy- 
wtaM.  Darvta  wrote  moat  of  hla  booka  after 
be  waa  fifty.  Ben  Franklin  waa  Chief  Execu- 
tive Otfleer  of  Pennsylvania  when  he  was 
eigtaty-two.  Lord  Tennyaon  wrote  "Croaalng 
the  Bar"  when  he  waa  eighty-three.  VenU 
wrote  "Ava  Maria"  at  age  eighty-five.  O^- 
teo  made  scientific  dlaooverlea  weU  Into  his 
nineUea.  Florence  Nightingale  engaged  In 
medielne  untfl  her  death  at  age  ninety. 
Titian  pt  «"****  the  "iJWt  Judgement"  in  his 
eigtatlea.  Grandma  Ifoaea  started  palnOng  at 
aeventy-nine.  Clara  Barton  waa  president  of 
the  Red  Craaa  unto  she  was  eighty-one.  And 
what  wc  have  here  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg. Bven  today,  we  have  those  few  brave 
elderly  souls  who  refuse  to  quit  on  life: 
George  Bums.  Bob  Hope.  CUude  Pepper. 
Ftank  Sinatra.  Louis  L'amour,  James 
Iflehner.  Strom  Thurmond,  and  our  most 
visible  example.  President  Ronald  Reagan. 
Be  assured  that  there  are  more  out  there— 
countleaa  grandmas  and  grandpas  who  are 
struggling  to  lead  productive  and  meaning- 
ful lives  In  the  face  of  a  society  that  has 
very  few  plaoea  for  them. 

But  we  are  not  in  a  hopeleas  dOemma  with 
our  elderiy.  There  are  things  that  we  can  all 
do  to  aaure  that  our  waning  years  are 
waxing  In  life.  First,  as  a  society,  we  can  cor- 
rect some  of  the  legislation  that  has  forced 
our  elderly  out  of  the  Independence  they  de- 
serve In  later  Ufe.  Take  mandatory  retire- 
ment laws.  How  can  we.  In  good  conadence. 
punteh  a  human  being  for  being  old?  Why 
should  a  person  who  has  put  many  produc- 
tive years  into  the  work  force  suddenly  be 
pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  younger. 
moie  Inexperienced  people?  Granted.  If  the 
elderly  cannot  do  their  Jobs,  they  must  yield 
to  those  who  can.  But  if  all  other  things  are 
equal,   a  person  should  not   be  asked   to 
retire.  Another  area  where  the  elderly  could 
uae  a  boost  is  In  their  social  security /work 
dilemma.  Elderly  people  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  working  by  losing  their  social  secu- 
rity beneflta.  If  social  security  is  actuaUy 
social  security,  and  not  welfare,  then  the  el- 
derly deserve  the  return  on  their  Investment 
Into    the   system,    no    matter   what   their 
present  level  of  Income.  If  our  government 
bas  mismanaged  social  security,  then  they 
must  flgure  out  a  way  to  make  it  solvent. 
We  cannot  ask  our  elderly,  who  deserve  to 
be  reaping  beitefits.  to  baU  the  system  out. 
Neither  is  it  fair  to  make  them  choose  be- 
tween a  pay  check  or  their  social  security 
return.  The  private  sector  could  do  more  for 
our  elderly  by  making  available  more  part- 
time  work.  The  elderly  could  be  offered  Job 
training  for  positions  that  would  better  suit 
their  rteeds.  Can  young  people  do  anything 
for  the  elderly?  Of  course.  We  can  start  by 
recognlxing  the  potential  our  older  citizens 
pnssfis    They  have  the  capacity  to  learn. 
Just  like  we  do.  Sometimes.  It  may  take 
them  a  Uttle  longer,  because  their  brains  are 
already  crowded  with  the  learning  of  many 
years.  Toung  people  can  also  make  "trade- 
offs" with  our  senior  citizens.  We  need  their 
knowledge,  their  experieiKX.  their  wisdouL 
Wouldn't  you  rather  hear  tales  of  World 
War  n  from  a  veteran  than  to  read  stories 
of  it  in  a  book?  And  all  of  us  young  people 
could  serve  our  elderly  In  small  ways,  such 
as  providing  rides  to  the  doctor,  shovelling 
snow  from  their  walks,  or  Just  providing 
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them  with  our  occasional  company.  As  we 
grow  older,  we  must  do  aU  that  we  can  to 
Insure  that  our  elderly  parents  remain  au- 
tonomoiM.  We  must  give  them  support,  yet 
we  must  allow  them  the  dignity  of  running 
their  own  Uvea  and  making  their  own  ded- 
slona.  Respect  and  love  are  rewards  of  which 
no  elderiy  parent  should  be  robbed. 

What  can  the  present  and  future  elderly 
do  for  itself?  We  can  begin  by  accepting  the 
fact  that  the  golden  years  are  coming  to  us 
aU.  It  la  a  privilege  to  live  Into  the  fullness 
of  years.  Then,  we  can  prepare  for  those 
years— financially.  emotlonaUy.  InteUectual- 
ly  and  physically— the  best  we  can.  We  can 
determine  that  even  if  retirement  U  forced 
on  ua,  we'U  never  retire  from  Ufe  unUl  life  Is 
no  longer  In  us.  We'U  volunteer  work  If  we 
have  to,  but  we  wiU  not  become  Idle,  useless, 
and  a  burden  to  sodety  and  others.  Last, 
and  most  important,  we  must  determine  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  age.  rather  to  be 
proud  of  It.  For  there  truly  is  glory  in  the 
gray,  and  there  Is  resource  In  the  wrinkle. 
It's  time  we  honor  those  who  have  been 
long  In  the  school  of  Ufe.  I  hope  I  Uve  to  re- 
ceive that  honor.* 


May  19, 198S 


Mayl9,i98S 


V&.  ARMY  ORDNANCE  MUSEUM 

hon-roTdyson 

orMAaTuum 
IK  TH«  HOTJSg  OF  Il«F««8nrrATIV«8 

Thunday.  May  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  In  my  Congressional 
District  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance 
Museum  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
in  Harford  County.  Md.  The  Ordnance 
Museum  currently  has  18,000  items  in 
its  famed  collection  of  weaponry  from 
around  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  article  from  the 
Retired  Officer  magazine,  by  O.  Cole 
Morris,  which  describes  the  wide  array 
of  arms  and  equipment  at  the 
museiun. 

In  the  summer  of  1916.  the  British  offen- 
sive on  the  Somme  was  fast  becoming  the 
bloodiest  and  most  useless  battle  in  history. 
Desperate  because  each  advance  was  costing 
him  huiMlreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  British 
Gen  Douglas  Halg  ordered  a  newly  devel- 
oped contraption  into  battle. 

On  Sept.  15.  1916.  forty-nine  Mark  I  tank 
rumbled  toward  the  front.  No  man's-land 
was  covered  with  smoke  and  fog  as  the  26- 
ton  monsters  plodded  toward  the  German 
lines.  Hearing  the  strange  metallic  sounds, 
the  Germans  peeked  from  their  trenches. 
With  devasUting  accuracy,  the  Mark  I's 
opened  fire.  Terrified,  the  German  troops 
panicked  and  scrambled  for  the  rear. 

The  Mark  I— together  with  hundreds  of 
similar  beasts  of  batUe— Is  housed  in  the 
world's  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
tanks  and  modem  weapons:  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  Museum  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  Md. 

HIstoricaUy.  the  Ordnance  Museiun  traces 
Its  origins  to  Just  after  World  War  I.  The 
U.S.  Army  wanted  to  evaluate  the  lessons 
learned  In  using  artUlery  and  to  develop 
strategy  for  future  conflicts.  Equipment  was 
shipped  from  war-torn  Europe  to  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  for  careful  scrutinizing  by 
weapons  engineers. 

Over  the  years.  Aberdeen  became  a  reposi- 
tory for  all  types  of  mUitary  hardware. 
Tanks,  caimons.  smaU  arms  and  ammuni- 


tion from  around  the  worid  found  their  way 
to  Maryland.  As  the  coUection  grew,  it  waa 
opened  to  the  public  and  steps  were  taken 
to  organize  and  catalog  the  museum  in  a 
mflanincful  way.  Today  the  coUection  oon- 
siaU  of  more  than  18.000  items.  Each  year, 
300,000  plus  people  visit  this  awesome  dis- 
play of  firepower. 

The  museum  building  houses  smaU  ord- 
nance such  as  mines,  grenadea,  pistols  and 
machine  guns.  Of  particular  Interest  is  the 
coUectiiHn  of  the  Combined  Material  Explol- 
Ution  Team.  Made  up  of  enemy  weapons  ac- 
quired in  Southeast  Asia,  these  arms  were 
brought  to  Aberdeen  for  purposes  of  InteUi- 
gence  exploitation. 

Among  the  Soviet  Bloc  weapons  are  sever- 
al versions  of  the  famous  Kalaahnlkov  auto- 
matic rifle.  Known  from  Albania  to  Zim- 
babwe as  the  AK-47.  this  Ruasian-designed 
weapon  combines  tough,  simple  construc- 
tion with  almost  uncanny  accuracy.  With 
more  than  30  mUUon  copies  produced  to 
date,  the  AK-47  Is  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous smaU  arm  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Its  massive  array  of  fire- 
arms, the  Ordnance  Museum  documents  the 
evolution  of  the  modem  combat  helmet,  gas 
mask  and  body  armor. 

likewise,  several  vehides  of  historic  sig- 
nificance are  displayed  indudlng  a  com- 
mand car  from  Germany's  Afrika  Korps.  a 
WiUys  Jeep  and  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing's 
beautlfuUy  restored  1917  LocomobUe  staff 
car. 

It  is  outside,  however,  behind  the  museum 
buUding.  where  the  really  heavy  ordnance  is 
found.  Everything  from  World  War  I  tanks 
to  an  atomic  caimon  stand  in  mute  testimo- 
ny of  a  world  conatantly  at  war. 

A  German  V-2  rocket  Ulustrates  the  tech- 
nical wizardry  of  the  Third  Reich.  The  Ger- 
mans could  have  been  victorious  with  their 
vengeance  weapon,  the  V-2,  a  supersonic 
rocket  that  would  have  been  capable— in  ad- 
vanced form— of  striking  New  York  City. 
Only  a  late  start  in  the  development  pro- 
gram and  lack  of  support  within  the  Nazi 
high  command  prohibited  the  rocket  from 
threateiUng  the  war's  outcome.  The  V-2 
possessed  the  basic  components  of  today's 
space  vehicles,  including  an  Inertlal  guid- 
ance system. 

PORnOM  TAMKS  OISPIATZD 

Nonetheless.  It's  the  museum's  acres  of 
tanks  which  Immediately  grab  the  Imagina- 
tion. Panzers  peacefuUy  share  ground  with 
Pershings.  lU  red  star  stUl  briUlant.  a  Soviet 
PT-76  amphibious  light  tank  squato  among 
adversaries  of  bygone  battles. 

Hulking  nearby  is  the  massive  Jagdpanzer 
Tiger.  Nicknamed  "Elephant,"  this  levia- 
than weighs  68  toru  and  spedallzed  In  the 
tank-killing  role.  It  was  a  soUdly  armored, 
hard-hitting,  but  sluggish  beast.  Easily  out- 
maneuvered  by  lighter  AlUed  tanks.  It  could 
be  attacked  from  the  flank  where  Its  armor 
was  thlrmer.  IronlcaUy,  the  "Elephant"  was 
designed  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Porsche,  whose 
firm  In  more  tranquU  times  became  famous 
for  sports  cars. 

A  Japanese  Type  95  Ught  tank,  designed 
in  1935,  appears  unlmposlng  and  fragUe.  In 
fact.  aU  Japanese  tanks  of  World  War  II 
were  light— none  weighed  more  than  22 
tons.  They  were  thinly  armored,  cramped. 
uncomforUble  and  outdated.  But  in  the  Pa- 
cific war.  the  scope  and  role  of  tanks  were 
different  to  those  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  EasUy  transportable,  the  Japanese 
light  tanks  proved  ideal  for  the  amphibious 
warfare  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Because 
American  and  British  forces  in  the  Far  East 


were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ik*  for 
of  uwei  tanks  and  aott^ao 
ttmnm  annorad  attaeks  faced  Utile 
serious  opiMlttkm.  Tuks  sQeh  as  the  dtanin- 
uttve  Type  I W  oontrfbiited  Immensely  to 
Jaiwn'S  early  victories. 

Although  Oiiklo  da  Vlgevano  In  INC.  and 
Leonardo  da  IHnd  In  U0«.  designed  ar- 
mored eomtat  vehicles,  the  fbst  modani 
motortaed  t«ik  was  invented  tai  Ilia  tay  B.  L. 
de  la  Mirie  at  Australia.  De  hi  Mole  sent  his 
desigiM  to  the  Brttlsh  War  OCtloe  where 
they  quickly  vanished  Into  bureaucratic  ob- 
Uvion. 

Not  reallskig  that  de  U  Mole  had  afaeady 
invented  the  tank.  OoL  ttnest  Swinton  of 
the  British  Itoyal  Bngineen  began  reinvent- 
ing it  during  the  early  days  of  WoiM  War  L 
Colooel  Swlnton'a  primitive  tank  was  based 
largely  on  eaily  American  agricultural  trae- 
ton.  Greatly  impteeeed.  the  War  OfOoe  pi|t 
the  new  wes|»on  into  production, 
itoinc  iiAMne  or  xsm 

As  already  mentioned,  the  flnt  tank  to  see 
action  waa  the  Mark  L  Box-shaped,  it  was 
armed  with  two  movable  cannons  protrud- 
ing from  its  flanks  in  additlan  to  six  ma- 
chine gims.  i>rM»iMii«  by  a  crew  of  el^t  sOI- 
diers,  the  Mark  I  was  driven  by  a  ata-cylln- 
der,  106-hersepower  engine.  Maximum 
speed  was  a  leas  than  breathtaking  four 
mph.  Strangely,  the  name  "tank"  originated 
during  Wcold  War  I.  irtwn  the  British,  to 
keep  thdr  *ew  weapon  secret,  shipped  the 
first  Mark  I's  to  France  tai  eratea  labded 
"Water  Tanks."  The  rest,  as  they  say.  Is  his- 
tory. 

Today,  the  historical  value  of  the  UjS. 
Army  Ordnance  Museum  continues  to  be 
overshadowed  only  by  Its  research  value.  By 
carefully  studying  the  design  features  of  the 
psst.  contemporary  en^neera  often  solve 
today's  proUems. 

Uke  a  ghostly  Juggernaut  tmu  the  past. 
'  the  arms  of  Aberdeen  inovlde  a  faadnatlng 
reminder    at   man's   brutal    yet   ingenius 
nature. 

I  would  Uke  to  invite  my  oolleagneg 
to  visit  the  U.S.  Anny  Ordnance 
Museum.  A  tour  of  the  museum  pro- 
vides a  fagdnating  education  in  mili- 
tary history,  and  its  oidleetion  is  unri- 
valed anywhere  in  the  world.  The  fa- 
cility is  important  not  (»ily  for  its  his- 
torical purposes  but  also  for  current 
research  needs,  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  both  the  Ordnance  Museum  and 
the  fine  people  who  work  there  in  my 
district.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Award  by  Secretary  John  Block  who 
dted  him  for  "eminent  leadership  and 
creativity  in  designing  a  cost-effective, 
long-range  national  program  for  con- 
servation of  soil  and  related  natural 
on    America's    nonfederal 


A  TRIBTTTE  TO  MR.  K13CNETH  L. 
Wn.T.TAMR 


rS; 


ED  JONES 

IH  TBI  BOUSB  or  KBtmSEmtATV/tS 


Thunday.  May  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ^e  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's af7th  Annual  Awards  Ceremo- 
ny was  held  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 
yesterday,  and  I  want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  one  of  the  honor- 
ees.  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  D^lliams  who  re- 
cmtly  retired  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Viniliams 
was  presented  the  Superior  Service 


Mr.  lliniliams  was  anumg  S3  individ- 
uals and  18  groups  selected  to  receive 
Superior  Service  Awards  this  year. 

For  the  last  3  years.  Ken  has  direct- 
ed the  national  effort  to  devise  the 
Secretary's  recommended  conservation 
program  as  required  by  the  Soil  and 
Water  Resources  Conservation  Act 
(RCA)  of  1977.  The  RCA  program  was 
sent  to  Congress  in  December  of  1982, 
along  with  a  statement  of  Presidential 
policy  on  sou  and  water  conservation. 

Ken  had  completed  32  years  of  Fed- 
eral service  when  he  retired  March  30. 
Before  his  pnnnotion  to  the  National 
Headquarters  staff  in  Washington. 
D.C..  he  was  director  of  the  SCS  Na- 
tional Technical  Center,  Portland. 
Oreg.,  for  8  years.  He  became  a  char- 
to*  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  when  it  was  created  for  top 
Federal  positions  in  1979. 

Ken  Williams  began  his  SCS  career 
in  July  1948  in  his  birthplace.  Provo. 
Utah,  and  held  Increasingly  responsi- 
ble positions  in  several  other  States, 
tnriiMitng  California.  Indiana,  and  Ari- 
wma..  He  was  State  conservationist  for 
New  Mexico  from  October  1968  to 
April  1972. 

He  studied  agronomy  at  Brigham 
Young  University  where  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1951,  and 
natiiral  resource  administration  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  where  he 
earned  his  masters  in  1965.  He  also 
served  briefly  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1950. 

Ken  and  his  family  now  reside  in 
Portland.  Oreg.  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
know  Ken  are  extremely  proud  of  him. 
and  I  Join  all  his  friends  in  wishing 
him  and  his  family  every  success  and 
enjoyment  in  his  retirement.* 


STATUS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  AND  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KBRTUCKT 
Hr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  May  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  BCAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  my 
colleagues  on  the  present  status  of  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1983.  HJl.  1510. 

The  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  Biay 
5. 1983,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10. 1  wish  to 
commend  highly  Chairman  Peter  W. 
RoDoro,  Jr.,  for  having  conducted  an 
excellent  3-day  markup  of  the  bill. 
Chairman  Roonro  was.  at  all  times, 
fair  and  Judicious,  but  he  made  it  clear 
to  all  of  us  on  the  committee  that  he 
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wanted  the  bill  to  proceed  to  the  next 
step  in  the  legislative  process. 

Let  me.  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  de- 
votedly all  my  committee  colleagues 
for  their  time,  patience,  and  coopera- 
tion during  the  3  days  we  deliberated. 

l^iedal  thanks  go  to  my  subcommit- 
tee colleagues  who  earlier  went 
through  2  days  of  devoted  effort  when 
the  Subcommittee  (m  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law 
marked  up  the  bill  on  April  5  and  6. 1 
could  not  have  a  greater  group  of 
people  to  worit  with  than  they. 

The  bill  was  improved  during  com- 
mittee consideration.  Just  as  it  was 
during  its  subcommittee  marinip.  It  re- 
mains the  fair  and  balanced  biU  that  is 
essential  if  the  Nation  is  to  have  a 
humane  and  effective  immigration 
policy. 

The  committee  report  (H.  Rept.  98- 
115)  and  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees, 
and  International  Law  (Committee  on 
the  JudiduT.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 98th  Congress.  1st  session  on 
HJl.  1510.  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983,  March  1.  2.  9.  10. 
14.  and  16.  1983.  Serial  No.  2)  have 
been  printed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  bill  touch- 
es upon  so  many  areas,  you  have  re- 
ferred it  to  four  other  committees- 
Agriculture.  Education  and  Labor. 
Energy  and  C^ommerce.  and  Ways  and 
Means.  These  committees  are  required 
imder  your  referral  to  take  action  on 
the  bill  they  deem  i4>propriate  by 
June  27.  and  report  back  to  the  House. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  scheduled  for 
full  House  action  soon  after  those  re- 
ports are  received. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
am  including  at  the  end  x>f  my  remarks 
a  siunmary  of  HJR.  1510  as  it  passed 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  May 
5. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Senate  passed  their  immigration  bill 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  18  on  May  18. 

Any  questions  about  the  bill  should 
be  addressed  to  me  or  to  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  on  extension  5-5727. 

SUIOURT  OP  IlOaCKATION  RBrOKM  AHS 

Control  Act  of  1983 
(As  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  May  5. 1983) 
I.  TTiiRAt  noacsATioii 
A.  Employer  sanctiont 
Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  employer  know- 
ingly to  hire  for  employment  or  to  recruit 
for  a  fee  or  consideration,  after  the  date  of 
enactemrat,  any  alien  not  authorized  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

Employers  found  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  to  have  an  un- 
documented alien  In  their  employ  (or  to 
have  recruited  or  referred  an  undocumented 
alien)  will  be  ordered  by  the  INS  to  have  all 
proqiective  employees  show  them,  as  a  con- 
dition of  hiring,  either  (Da  U.S.  passport, 
or  (2)  a  UJS.  birth  certificate  or  social  securi- 
ty card  and  a  driver's  license,  or  a  state 
Issued  I.D.  card,  or  an  alien  Identification 
document.    Employers    may    comply    with 
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tboM  tttcwIiuM  At  their  optkn  even  If 
they  have  not  been  ordered  to  do  to  by  INS. 
In  either  case.  aU  new  hireea,  not  Just  mi- 
ncrtttea.  must  be  dtecked  by  the  employer. 
Rflqama  each  employer  who  ia  (ollowing 
the  verUlcatlan  procedure  to  attest  in  writ- 
inc  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  be  baa 
seen  the  necemary  documentation:  require* 
the  employee,  to  attest  in  wrltinc  that  he 
or  ahe  ti  authoriaed  to  work  in  the  n.& 

Any  employer  ordered  by  INS  to  foUow 
the  vertflcatlon  procedure  who  does  not 
meet  the  requlremenU  for  cbeddnc  docu- 
ments. MttDiaa  the  appropriate  f  onn.  and  re- 
^iwiiiy  the  appropriate  form  is  liable  to  a 
chrll  fine  ol  $500  per  employee  hired. 

Statea  that  within  three  years  of  enact- 
ment the  President  shall  report  to  Ccmgress 
on  such  changes  "as  may  be  necessary"  to 
make  the  system  more  secure. 

Statea  that  the  bQl  does  not  authorize  the 
creation  of  natloaal  identlf  Icatkm  cards. 

btabUahea  a  graduated  penalty  structure 
for  hiring  unauthorised  aliens— first  of- 
fense: warning:  second  offense:  $1,000  civil 
fine  per  unauthorised  alien  hired:  third  of- 
fense: $3,000  civil  fine  per  unauthorised 
alien  hired:  fourth  offense:  $3,000  criminal 
fine  per  unauthorised  alien  hired  or  one 
year  in  Jail,  or  both.  Also.  Attorney  General 
may  seek  an  injunction  to  stop  "pattern  or 
practice"  vtolators. 

Requires  extensive  outreach  program  to 
inform  employers,  employees,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  of  this  new  law.  Allows  violations 
occurring  during  the  first  six  (6)  months 
after  enactment  to  go  unpunished. 

Ohres  violators  a  right  to  a  hearing  before 
a  Department  of  Justice  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  (See  page  X) 

Requires  CWil  RighU  Commission  to  Issue 
reports  on  possible  discriminatory  effect  of 
this  law. 

Creates  an  affirmative  defense  for  em- 
ployers who  have  complied  with  the  attesta- 
tion requhements  in  good  faith. 

Creates  a  Department  of  Labor/Depart- 
ment of  JusUoe/Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Comioission  Task  Force  to  review 
complaints  of  disaimination.  Authorizes  $6 
million  each  year  for  fiscal  years  1984. 1985. 
and  1986  for  its  acUviUes. 

Makes  it  a  felony  to  use  fraudulent  docu- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  employment. 
B.  Increased  bonier  and  other  enforcement: 

naer/eea 
Creates  criminal  penalty  for  bringing  an 
alien  to  the  V&.,  knowing  or  In  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  fact,  that  the  aUen  had  not  re- 
ceived prior  official  authorization  to  enter. 

Provides  a  three  year  authorization  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  carry  out  their  present  duties,  to  increase 
enforcement  and  service  to  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
HJi.  1510.  (Fiscal  Tear  1984— $716  million: 
Fiscal  Tear  1988— $889  million:  Fiscal  Tear 
1988— $731  million.  This  is  approximately 
$500  million  more  over  the  three  years  than 
would  be  im>vided  under  a  static  budget.) 

Allows  Attorney  General  to  impose  fees 
for  the  use  by  aliens  of  border  and  other  im- 
migration facilities  and  services  in  an 
amount  commensurate  with  cost. 

itd^iMfieoMoii  procedure*  and  «uylvm 
Creates  United  States  Immigration  Board, 
an  independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Seven  member  Board  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  members 
serving  six  year  terms.  It  may  meet  en  banc 
or  in  panels  of  three  or  more.  It  hears  all 
appeals  from  decisions  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrative lAW  Judges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chairman  of  the  Board  appolnU  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  to  hear  all  exelusiim  and 
deputation  cases  (including  those  involving 
asylum),  challenges  to  fines,  and  all  other 
matters  heard  by  the  present  immlgraUon 
Judgea  Some  of  the  AdministiaUve  Law 
Judges  are  specially  trained  to  hear  asylum 
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Decisions  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Judges  would  be  reversible  by  the  Board  if 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

Judicial  review  of  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion cases  available  in  XJ&.  Court  of  Appeal. 

Allows  class  actions  to  contest  violations 
of  constitutional  rlghta 

Judicial  review  of  asylum  matters  avail- 
able in  VA  Courts  of  Appeal. 

Retains  right  of  habeas  corpus  when  Judi- 
cial remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

At  asylum  hearings,  alien  is  entitled  to  an 
open  hearing,  representation  by  counsel, 
the  right  to  call  witnesses,  present  evidence, 
and  confront  witnesses. 

Aliens  who  attempt  to  enter  the  D.S.  with- 
out proper  documents  can  be  excluded 
unless  they  assert  some  reasonable  basis  for 
entering  the  U.S.  or  claim  asylum,  in  which 
case  they  are  entitled  to  go  before  an  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  and  receive  a  full 
scale  hearing.  No  alien  shaU  be  excluded 
without  first  being  notified  of  right  to  coun- 
sel (at  no  expense  to  the  government). 

Requires  speedy  asylum  hearinr  If  Alien 
is  iM>t  given  ssylum  hearing  within  45  days 
of  the  filing  of  the  application,  the  alien,  if 
detained,  will  be  released  on  parole. 

Imposes  various  time  limits  in  the  process- 
ing of  asylum  claims. 

D.  AdjuMtment  ofttatva 

Adjustment  of  sUtus  procedure  would  not 
be  available  to  aliens  who  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  nonimmigrant  visa. 

n.  LEGAL  imaORATIOH 

A.  Country  ceilings 

Increases  legal  immigration  ceilings  for 
colonies  to  3.000  from  the  present  600. 

Increases  per  country  legal  immigration 
ceilings  for  Canada  and  Mexico  to  40,000 
fnHn  the  present  20,000. 

Requires  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress every   three  years  a  report  on  the 
impact  of  immigration  on  the  U.S. 
B.  O-4's 

Relief  provisions  are  provided  for  certain 
children  and  widowed  spouses  of  employees 
of  international  organizations. 
C.  Nonimmigranta 

Special  procedure  esUblished  for  H-2  sea- 
sonal workers  in  agriculture: 

The  employer  must  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  no  more  than  50  days  in  advance  of 
need,  asking  for  foreign  workers;  employer 
then  must  attempt  to  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers: 

The  Secretary  of  Lattor  must  provide  a  de- 
cision on  the  certification  no  later  than  20 
days  in  sdvance  of  need: 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that 
a  certain  number  of  qualified  U.S.  workers 
will  be  available  at  the  time  needed,  but  at 
the  determined  time  those  workers  are  not 
qualified  and  available,  an  expedited  proce- 
dure to  determine  need  would  be  available. 

Establishes  a  three  year  phased  down 
transition  program  for  agricultural  produc- 
ers to  employ  aliens  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  enter  or  work  in  the  U.S. 

H-2  and  "transition"  workers  guaranteed 
certain  benefits  such  as  housing  or  a  hous- 
ing allowance  and  worker  compensation  (to 
be  provided  by  the  employer  If  not  available 
under  a  state  program). 


D.  Vitavaiver 

After  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  implemented  a  system  to  track 
the  entry  and  exit  of  nonimmigrants,  the 
SUte  Department  may  establiah  a  three 
year  pilot  nonimmigrant  visa  waiver  pro- 
gram for  eight  countries  which  provide  or 
will  provide  a  similar  benefit  to  the  VB. 
The  visa  refusal  and  visa  abuse  rates  for  the 
nationals  of  such  coimtries  must  be  mini- 
mal, and  the  visitors  must  have  nonrefund- 
able, roundtrip  tickets. 

E.  Foreign  ttvdents 

Foreign  students  who  enter  the  V&  after 
date  of  enactment  will  not  be  allowed  to 
adjust  status  or  return  to  the  UJS.  imtil 
they  have  resided  in  their  home  countries 
for  two  years,  unless  such  a  student  is  an 
Immediate  relative  of  a  UJS.  citizen.  Foreign 
students  who  entered  before  date  of  enact- 
ment, will  not  be  permitted  to  adjust  status, 
and  must  leave  the  VJB.  to  seek  a  visa  if 
they  wish  to  return.  Exceptions  are  allowed, 
until  1989,  for  studente  with  degrees  in  nat- 
ural science,  engineering,  computer  science, 
mathematics,  or  advnaced  degrees  in  busi- 
ness or  economics  and  other  speical  skills 
with  certified  Job  offers  In  industry  or  who 
have  advanced  degrees  and  have  been  of- 
fered a  teaching  or  research  Job  by  a  college 
or  university.  Exceptions  also  for  adjust- 
ment to  three  year  nonimmigrant  training 
sUtus  in  industry. 

III.  LZGALIZATIOII 

Permanent  resident  status  (not  citizen- 
ship) for  aliens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  the  n.S.  since  before  January  1, 
1982  and  who  are  not  excludable  (See 
below). 

Federally  funded  public  assistance  (other 
than  emergency  medical  care,  aid  to  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  and  for  serious  Injury  or 
In  the  Interest  of  public  health)  will  not  be 
available  to  permanent  residents  for  five 
years  (other  than  "C^iban-Haitian  en- 
trants"). 

Persons  will  not  be  eligible  for  legalization 
who: 

Have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  three 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  UJS.: 
Have  assisted  in  political  persecution: 
Have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  or  two  or  more  offenses  for 
which  sentences  aggregating  five  or  more 
years  were  Imposed: 

The  goverrunent  has  reason  to  believe 
seek  to  enter  for  activities  Inimical  to  the 
welfare,  safety  or  security  of  the  VS.; 

Are,  or  have  been,  aiuutihlsts.  Commu- 
nists, or  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government; 
Are  Nazis: 

Would  engage  In  subversive  activities: 
Have  been  convicted  of  a  drug  violation, 
other  than  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or 
less  of  marijuana: 

Are  nonimmigrant  exchange  aliens  sub- 
ject to  a  two  year  foreign  residency  require- 
ment. 

Authorizes  "such  sums"  for  each  year 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1989  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  state  and  local  govenunents  for 
increased  educational  and  public  assistance 
coets  resulting  from  the  legalization  pro- 
gram. 

Provides  that  aliens  in  the  U.S.  continu- 
ously since  before  January  1.  1973  may 
adjust  to  permanent  resident  status  if  of 
good  moral  character  and  not  ineligible  for 
citizenship;  Imposes  a  five  year  public  bene- 
fits disability  on  aliens  thus  legalized. 


nr. 

A.  Putative  faOtan 
Ranognhwa.    for    iiiefemiee    petltiaDing 
purposes,  tte  ralationahip  betwaen  a  Utdog- 
ical  father  and  bis  Oletttimatc  diOd. 
B.Retlret$ 
Allows  seir-Buffleient  altena  who  entered 
UJ&  prior  t«  1978  in  expecUtton  of  obtain- 
ing an  immigrant  visa  as  tettrMS  to  adjust 
to  permanent  resident  status.* 


JACK  BENNT  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
TO  LUCILLE  BALL 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

orcaurouna 
Df  THE  SOUSB  Or  KVU8UI  fATl  VB 

Thundav.  Maw  19. 1983 
9  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  <»i 
June  2  at  t^e  Century  Flan  Hotel.  Lu- 
cille Ball  -vm  receive  the  March  of 
Dimes  Jack  Benny  Memorial  Award. 

This  wobderful  honor  is  going  to 
America's  favorite  redhead  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  ranarkaUe  aooomplish- 
ments  as  a  great  entertainer,  in  grati- 
tude for  her  countless  diaritaUe  ocm- 
tributions  to  countless  persons,  and  in 
deep  and  hain>y  aw>reclatlon  for  her 
Joyfully  reoccurring  gift  of  laughter 
and  mirth. 

Throughout  her  life  and  career  she 
has  been  a.  grand  and  storied  success. 

VoT  a  few  fortunate  individuals,  she 
has  been  Jfce  loving,  dedicated  parent; 
for  hundreds  of  persons  in  show  busi- 
ness she  h88  been  the  forceful,  innova- 
tive businesswoman:  and  for  millions 
of  us.  she  has  been  and  stiU  is  the  con- 
summate oomedienne. 

For  most  of  the  people  in  this  great 
country,  she  has  been  a  constant  com- 
panion; she  has  been  an  anticipated 
part  of  our  daily  routine.  She  has  been 
a  mirthmaker,  a  chaser  of  shadows,  a 
bannisher  of  ennui,  a  creator  of  glee,  a 
purveyor  of  warmUi  and  smiles,  and  a 
peddler  of  light  and  inner  song. 

Innumeilable  times  she  alone  has 
lifted  our  collective  spirits.  She  has 
brought  great  good  to  all  of  us  with 
her  humor,  her  talent,  and  her 
bouyant  affection. 

We  adore  her.  We  are  grateful  to  her 
beyond  measure  for  her  many  gifts. 
Few  have  raised  the  cup  of  goodwiU  as 
high  and  as  often  as  this  legendary 
lady  of  show  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
for  me  to  play  a  small  role  in  the 
March  of  Dimes  tribute  to  a  national 
treasure,  Lucille  BalL« 
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address  by  New  York  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  Strategy  Council,  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington. 

Government,  Governor  Cuomo  told 
us,  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  American 
ptiople,  but  the  instrument  with  which 
our  society  seeks  to  promote  human 
dignity,  economic  Justice,  and  national 
security. 

He  said  that  survival  of  the  fittest 
may  be  a  law  of  the  Jungle  but  it  is  a 
precept  unworthy  of  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. 

Monday,  May  16,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mi.  KsmnpT, 
placed  the  text  of  the  Governor's 
meech  in  the  Cohgrissiohai.  Recoro 
where  it  ivpears  on  page  12353. 1  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  must  read- 
ing.* 


A  SPEECH  BT  THE  HON.  MARIO 
M.  CUOMO 


HON.  CERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OPIRWTOaK 

HI  THE  Bonsi  OP  BBBSSnTATIVn 

THunday.  Mag  19. 1983 

•  Ms.  FESIRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  {  was  privileged  to  hear  an 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS   COMPUT- 
ER CRIME  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPOKBGOM 

nr  THE  BOUSE  or  representatives 

Thursday.  May  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
America's  small  businesses  from  what 
threatens  to  be  one  of  its  biggest  busi- 
nesses—the burgeoning  imderground 
industry  of  computer  crime. 

Computer  crimes  in  the  market- 
place—ranging from  the  theft  of  serv- 
ices, products,  or  funds,  to  the  tamper- 
ing with  inventories,  personnel 
records,  product  distribution,  and  pro- 
prietary data  systems— are  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Criminals  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  vast  potential  of  comput- 
erized resources— and  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  resources  in  ever- 
yincTMsing  numbers. 

For  small  businesses — faced  with 
limited  resources  and  an  habitual  cap- 
ital crunch— this  has  become  a  grow- 
ing problem.  The  business  of  computer 
crime  is  expanding  so  rapidly  that  few 
in  the  private  sector  feel  they  even  can 
calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem, let  alone  implement  a  strategy  for 
crime  prevention. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Small  Business  Computer  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  will  not  bring  about 
a  halt  to  all  computer  abuse  and 
fraud— or  even  put  all  computer  crimi- 
nals behind  bars.  But  it  wiU  provide 
our  small  businesses  with  basic  infor- 
mation about  the  unique  threat  com- 
puter crime  poses  to  these  businesses, 
and  will  aid  them  in  the  development 
of  safeguards  that  will  reduce  the  like- 
lihood that  they  will  be  victimized  by 
this  new  form  of  criminal  behavior. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rmaii  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  ia  directed  to  establish  a  task 
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force  charged  with  outlining  the  prob- 
lem of  computer  crime  and  abuse,  cre- 
ating a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
on  this  subject  and  developing  guide- 
lines to  support  small  business  com- 
puter security  eff <»t8. 

The  purpose  of  these  efforts  is  to 
improve  the  management  of  informa- 
tion technology— and  thus  move  us 
closer  to  a  solution  to  con4>uter  crime. 

Media  reports  of  computer  crime 
often  highlight  the  more  exotic  and 
sensational  computer  penetrations  of 
private  business— especially  where 
multimillion  dollar  losses  are  suspect- 
ed. 

Experts  believe,  however,  that  re- 
ported computer  crimes  represent  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  many  in- 
stances, small  businesses  are  reluctant 
to  report  a  dbmputer  crime  for  fear 
that  the  admission  of  a  computer-re- 
lated abuse  may  result  in  the  erosion 
of  public  trust.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  many  small  businesses 
fear  that  such  a  disclosure  of  sensitive 
information  will  cause  them  additional 
harm. 

Small  businesses  have  become  de- 
pendent on  computers,  communica- 
tions, data  networks,  word  processors, 
and  associated  technologies  to  fuel 
their  growth— and  when  they  grow, 
our  economy  grows.  The  value  of  these 
technologies— and  the  possible  harm 
that  can  occur  from  their  criminal 
abuse— is  what  prompts  my  call  to 
arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper  headlines 
about  computer  abuses  of  government, 
academia.  and  private  sector  computer 
systems  provide  us  with  virtiudly  no 
substantive  background  on  this  com- 
plicated problem.  When  asked  which 
systems  are  most  vulnerable,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  convicted  bankrobber, 
Willie  "the  actor"  Sutton's,  remark 
about  why  he  robbed  banks— his  now 
famous  response:  "That  is  where  the 
money  is." 

Likewise,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  com- 
puter crimes  occur  where  the  informa- 
tion is.  Unfortunately,  many  small 
businesses  lack  information  on  securi- 
ty measures  and  the  trained  personnel 
to  implement  «4>propriate  counter- 
measures.  Many  small  businesses  may 
not  even  recognize  the  need  for  securi- 
ty safeguards  until  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small  Business 
Computer  Crime  Prevention  Act 
breaks  new  groimd.  However,  it  will 
become  increasingly  important 
groimd.  Abuse  of  technology,  includ- 
ing both  unauthorized  and  illegal  ac- 
tions involving  computers,  is  harmful 
and  costly  to  us  all. 

FV)r  this  reason.  I  am  calling  on  the 
small  business  community,  representa- 
tives of  the  computer  industry,  and 
Government  specialists  to  work  with 
me  to  help  in  forging  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  complex  problem.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  FOR 
TDSSDAT  ABSENCE 


HON.  MARK)  NAGCI 


■ATivn 


m  THE  Houas  or 

Thundav.  Maw  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. I  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
vottac  because  I  was  In  attendance  at 
the  graduatkn  ceremonies  for  my  son 
Mario  n  at  Columbia  Law  School. 
Were  I  present  and  voting  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  (»  rollcalls  117.  118. 
11».  laO.  121.  IM.  123.  12*.  »«*  125 
under  su^ension  of  the  rules. 

With  respect  to  roUcaU  123.  as  an 
orittaial  oosponsor  of  the  legislation  to 
repeal  the  10  percent  withholding  tax. 
ss  well  as  a  signer  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition. I  commend  the  House's  action 
and  hope  our  position  will  prevaU  over 
that  of  the  Soiate.* 


LOOKING  DP 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


m  THB  Housa  or  RSPKBamATrvcs 
ThMnday.  May  19. 19S3 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seesawing  of  the  American  economy 
the  past  few  years  has  tested  the 
stamina  of  even  the  heartiest  among 
us.  Willing  workers  have  fallen  victim 
to  the  catastrophe  of  unemplosnnent. 
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high  interest  rates  have  suppressed 
homebunders.  and  families  have  been 
fonsed  to  cut  back  further  than  ever 
before.  These  struggles  make  us  espe- 
cially grateful  for  each  bit  of  good 
news  associated  with  the  economy. 
Very  recenUy  we  have  seen  the  stock 
market  soar,  interest  rates  faU.  and 
gas  prices  drop.  While  these  indicators 
cannot  signal  instant  recovery,  they 
can  boost  the  morale  of  a  weary  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  recognizes  a 
few  such  economic  victories.  The  edi- 
torial. tlUed  "Looking  Up."  is  upbeat 
and  optimistic,  a  good  sign  that  the 
people  sense  economic  recovery  on  the 
horixon.  May  all  the  gloomy  forecast- 
ers read  the  prediction  and  realize 
that  we  are  walking  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Sioux  City  Journal.  Mar.  7. 1983] 
Looanronr 

No  doubt  about  It.  the  nation's  economic 
health  la  Improving  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Inflatkm  continues  to  moderate.  There's 
an  incieaae  In  ccHisumer  buyinc-  The  stock 
market  has  reached  an  all-time  high.  The 
bond  market  soars.  Interest  rates  are  faU- 

1ns- 

Gasoline  and  heating  oU  prices  are  drop- 
ping. Jobless  claims  are  falling.  New  orders 
to  factories  have  risen  4.5  percent.  Sales  of 
existing  single-family  homes  posted  their 
largest  monthly  increase  on  record  in  Janu- 
ary. Sales  of  new  houses  Jumped  9.9  percent 
the  same  month.  The  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  shot  upward  3.6  percent  in 
January. 
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Good  signs,  all.  And  the  president  has  toM 
the  nation  it  is  beginning  to  taste  the  re- 
wanta  of  doing  away  with  government 
spending. 

When  Reagan  propoaed  his  $«48.6  billion 
budget  at  the  end  of  January,  he  predicted 
the  Oross  Natiooal  Product— the  broadest 
measure  of  the  nation's  economic  acUvity— 
would  Increase  1.4  percent  for  1983. 

Now.  economists  are  more  optimistic  an- 
ticipating the  GNP  will  rise  4  or  5  percent  In 
that  time.  GNP  growth  for  January  alone 
was  almost  1  percent. 

Unemployment  still  is  a  major  concern. 
The  rate  of  Joblessness  U  10.4  percent,  and 
is  not  expected  to  drop  below  10  percent 
during  the  year. 

But  there  is  a  good  sign.  The  Utest  Labor 
Department  reports  show  the  number  of 
first-time  filings  for  unemployment  benefits 
feU  to  473.000  in  the  second  week  of  Febru- 
ary, down  38,000  from  the  week  before.  The 
drop  indicates  labor  conditions  are  stabilis- 
ing. 

The  reduction  In  oU  prices  from  $34  a 
barrel  has  been  caUed  "very  good"  for  the 
United  SUtes  by  Commerce  Secretary  Mal- 
colm Baldrige.  He  says  every  $1  per  barrel 
drop  saves  consimiers  $2  billion  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  another  32  billion  in 
Europe.  Baldrige  says  lower  oil  prices  can 
mean  consumer  prices  will  rise  only  4  per- 
cent this  year  instead  of  the  5  percent  offi- 
cially forecast— another  indication  of  recov- 
ery. 

Most  signs  are  healthy.  But  because  un- 
employment will  continue,  there  Is  Justifica- 
tion for  a  modest  Jobs  program.  What  the 
nation  doesn't  need  is  out-of-control  spend- 
ing legislation  that  could  once  more  send  in- 
terest rates  soaring.  Let's  hope  Congress  will 
read  the  signs  correctly  and  restrain  its  im- 
pulse to  tinker  with  the  economy.* 


May  20,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  aju..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thubmohd). 


ILegUUMve  day  of  Monday,  May  16. 1983) 

floor  for  long  enough  between  yester- 
day and  today. 


PRATKH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D J).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  In  Heaven,  strong  men  and 
women  are  rarely  free  to  reveal  their 
weakness  or  vulnerability.  It  is  not  ac- 
ceptable in  our  sophisticated  culture— 
certainly  hot  in  a  pownrful  body  such 
as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  Lord,  we  are  weak— we 
are  inadequate— we  are  vulnerable. 
Forgive  ub  for  concealing  our  need 
behind  an  armor  of  invincibility.  Help 
us  to  see  that  such  armor  not  only 
covers  up  the  need  inside,  but  also  pre- 
vents love  and  care  frtnn  the  outside  to 
get  in. 

Deliver  us.  Dear  Lord,  from  hypocri- 
sy and  pride  that  would  leave  us  alone 
in  our  weakness.  Give  us  the  humility 
that  is  frte  to  acknowledge  need  and 
receive  the  support  which  friends 
want  to  give  and  which  Thou  art  so 
ready  and  willing  to  supply. 

Mercifvil  Father,  yesterday,  the 
Senate  passed  a  budget  that  no  one  is 
really  satisfied  with.  As  the  Senators 
move  on  to  other  business,  help  them 
find  resolution  that  is  tndy  reqixmsive 
to  reality.  If  there  be  alienation  be- 
tween Senators  or  between  the  Senate 
and  the  President,  we  pray  for  healing 
and  reconciliation.  Father  God,  may 
Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will  be 
done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  In 
the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  loving 
Reconciler.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  see  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore, 
here  so  early  in  the  morning  after 
such  a  late  evening  on  yesterday.  I 
again  congratulate  the  President  pro 
tempore  for  his  dedication  to  the 
Senate  and  his  willingness  to  be  here 
as  we  commence  the  operation  of  the 
Senate,  as  he  is  here  until  the  last 
minute  as  we  complete  the  daily  woik. 
I  really  do  not  feel  we  have  left  the 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMBCIT- 
TEX  ON  THE  BUDGETT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  start  off  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership  in  congratu- 
lattaig  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  his  diligence  and  for 
doing  his  very  best  under  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  set  of  circumstances  during 
the  debate  on  the  budget  resolution 
over  the  last  week.  He  has  shown  abili- 
ty as  a  leader.  It  was,  I  think,  a  tribute 
to  Senator  Domenici  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  there  was  a  group  of  us 
who  decided  that  his  bill  should  pass 
and  be  taken  to  conference  Just  as  he 
himself  had  decided  that  the  bill 
should  come  to  the  floor  in  terms  of 
the  vote  in  the  Budget  Committee 
when  the  resolution  was  first  brought 
to  the  floor. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  consider  the 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26.  the 
MX  basing  resolution.  There  is  a  50- 
hour  time  limitation  on  the  resolution. 
It  is  not  subject  to  amendment.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  be  in  session  today  for 
at  least  7  hours,  and  we  shall  continue 
under  the  same  arrangement  for  to- 
morrow tmless  we  can  work  out  an 
agreement  concerning  the  Saturday 
session  and  the  balance  of  today's  ses- 
sion. 

On  Monday,  it  is  our  intention  to 
commence  the  consideration  of  the 
MX  resolution  early  and  we  hope  to 
have  the  final  vote  on  that  resolution 
occur  on  Tuesday,  if  at  all  possible, 
and  no  later  than  Wednesday  because, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  consider  the 
debt  ceiling  bill.  It  is  the  majority 
leader's  plan  to  ask  us  to  consider 
those  items  prior  to  recessing  the 
Senate  for  the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 

The  majority  leader  has  requested 
that  Senators  should  plan  to  be  here 
through  Friday  of  next  week  and  an- 
tidpate  late  nights  next  week. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE  MONOPOLY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally, as  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Services  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  get  inquiries,  as  do  other 


Members  of  the  Senate,  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  maintaining  the  UJS. 
Postal  Service's  monopoly  status  in 
the  first  class  letter  mail  area.  As 
Members  of  the  Senate  realize,  the 
monopoly  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
enjoys  in  the  delivery  of  first  class 
mail  is  because  of  the  private  express 
statutes. 

We  often  hear  that  the  general 
public,  particularly  the  business  com- 
munity, might  be  better  served  if  the 
private  express  statutes  were  repealed. 
Such  an  assumption,  in  my  opinion, 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  The  general 
public,  especially  the  business  commu- 
nity, are  served  best  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  statutes.  A  succinct 
statement  to  that  effect,  written  by 
William  G.  Mullen,  executive  director 
of  the  Third  Class  Mail  Association, 
recently  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Zip  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BEmnrs  or  USPS  "Momopolt" 
(By  William  G.  Mullen) 

Occasionally  one  reads  or  hears  of  efforts 
to  repeal  the  Private  Express  Statutes. 
Seemingly  good  reasons  are  offered:  compe- 
tition from  private  delivery  firms  would  im- 
prove the  level  of  service  offered  by  USPS, 
or  bring  prices  down:  it's  wrong  in  this  day 
and  age  for  a  government  entity  to  have 
such  a  "monopoly";  and  so  on. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Postal  Service  and 
postal  unions  all  rise  to  vociferously  defend 
the  Private  Express  laws  and  demand  their 
retention. 

"What's  the  big  deal?"  you  might  ask. 
Why  should  mailers  be  concerned  whether 
an  apparent  "featherbedding"  rule  is  kept 
or  thrown  out? 

ASSTTRIHG  UNirORMTrV 

The  Third  Class  Mail  Association  believes 
very  strongly  that  the  Private  Express  Stat- 
utes should  be  kept  in  force— not  to  protect 
the  Postal  Service  or  postal  unions— but  for 
other  extremely  important  reasons. 

What  the  Private  Express  laws  do  is 
assure  maintenance  of  a  system  of  imif  orm 
postal  service,  serving  everyone  with  uni- 
form rates  and  service. 

The  laws  basicaUy  say  that  only  the 
Postal  Service  can  deliver  "letter"  mail,  and 
that  if  any  item  that  is  a  "letter"  is  deliv- 
ered by  a  private  firm  or  individual  it  must 
have  postage  affixed  anyway.  The  Private 
Express  laws  cover  not  only  First-Class  mall 
but  extend  to  many  types  of  third-class  mail 
as  weU,  in  addition  to  mail  in  other  classes. 
The  laws  have  nottiing  to  do  with  what  rate 
is  paid,  only  with  whether  postage  should  be 
affixed  and  who  has  the  right  to  carry  a 
particular  type  of  mail. 


•  This  "buUec"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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OmmMBU  of  rapeal  few  that  waOx  aetlon 
would  dMtray  the  PoeUl  Senrioe  u  it  to 
known  today  end  make  it  much  more  expen- 
sive for  mafl  that  remaina  In  the  system  to 
be  deliveied. 

Oppooenta  of  dianie  argue  that  if  there 
were  no  private  Biprea  Statutes  private  de- 
Uvenr  ftriM  would  ikim  off  the  most  profita- 
ble mail— primarily  within  larse  cities— leav- 
ing only  the  more  expensive-to-<leUver  rural 
areas  to  the  Postal  Servioe. 

Opponent  are  also  concerned  with  how 
nafl  users  would  coordinate  the  distribution 
of  lane  reglanal  or  nationwide  mailings 
thiouch  a  mjrrlad  of  independent  private 
delivery  Anns  as  well  as  the  Postal  Service. 

ACLOSBUWK 

Other  questkms  surrounding  thto  i»ue  in- 
dude: 

How  to  handle  the  exchange  of  mail  with 
other  countries  when  the  US  would  have  a 
number  of  independent  companies  instead 
of  a  atawie  nationwide  system: 

How  to  provide  for  maO  f  orwanUnr. 

How  to  assure  the  security  of  the  malls; 

How  to  protect  against  mail-order  decep- 
tion. 

The  Postal  Service  as  we  know  it  today  de- 
pends on  a  large  volume  of  mall  to  keep 
rates  close  to  reasonable.  Third-Claas  maU 
generates  madtk  of  thto  important  volume 
and  to  the  only  class  of  maO  with  any  signif- 
icant growth.  It  would  be  extremely  expen- 
sive, due  to  the  fixed  cosU  of  the  Postal 
aervioe.  to  maintain  a  Postal  Service  able  to 
deUver  maQ  to  all  parts  of  the  country— es- 
pecially rural  areas  not  served  by  private 
firms— without  the  kind  of  volume  the 
Postal  Service  has  today. 

ffc^iti—  mailers  need  to  think  seriously 
about  the  end  result  before  Jumping  on  the 
bandwagon  to  repeal  the  Private  Express 
laws  under  the  gutoe  of  "deregulation"  and 
"free  enterprise".  Business  mailers  really 
need  to  consider  exactly  how  they  would 
reach  their  customen  In  a  "system"  that 
might  require  the  use  of  several  private 
companies  as  well  as  the  Postal  Service 
itself  to  deliver  an  advertising  piece  or  prod- 
uct. 


ROUTINE  If  ORNXNO  BUSINESS 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  There 
Will  now  be  a  period  for  the  traniac- 
tion  of  routine  morning  business  of  no 
more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  limit  on  the  time  that  any 
one  Senator  can  speak  in  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  at  the  present  time. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  followtaig  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RumAK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  mrder.  the  acthig  minority 
leader  Is  reoogniMd. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  minority  leader  be  set  aside  for 
his  use  lata-  on  to^y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS  AND 
DEFICIT  SPENDING 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  weeks,  the  Congress 
has  passed  a  budget  resolution,  both  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Last  night, 
we  passed  a  budget  resolution,  as  we 
all  know,  by  a  50-to-49  margin.  I  think 
that  budget  resolution  was  utterly  ri- 
diculous, and  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  American  citizens. 

The  purpose  of  a  budget  resolution 
is  to  put  the  Congress  on  record  on  an 
overall  budget  the  way  a  family  or  a 
business  might  do  it.  The  Federal 
budget  is  to  determine  how  much  we 
will  spend  during  the  coming  year  and 
how  much  we  shall  raise  in  taxes  to 
pay  for  that  spending.  It  is  similar  to 
how  a  well-run  business  will  determine 
how  much  they  can  expect  to  bring  in 
from  what  they  sell  and  how  much 
they  will  have  to  pay  out  to  produce 
what  they  sell.  For  the  business,  the 
difference  is  profit.  Since  businessmen 
live  and  die  by  their  profits,  there  is  a 
strong  incentive  for  them  to  hold 
down  their  costs  and  to  sell  as  much  as 
they  can  and  to  operate  efficiently, 
and  they  do. 

In  the  Government,  the  opposite  Is 
true.  All  the  pressures  on  the  Congress 
and  the  President  are  to  spend  and 
spend  and  spend.  We  get  pressure  to 
spend  money  on  military  weapons  and 
health  programs,  on  education  and 
houidng  and  welfare,  on  space  pro- 
grams, farm  price  supports.  But.  of 
course,  no  one  wants  to  pay  taxes,  so 
we  get  strong  pressure  constantly  to 
hold  down  and  cut  taxes.  The  trouble 
is,  when  Members  of  the  Congress  to- 
gether do  this,  spend  more  and  tax 
less,  the  result  is  a  deficit  and  big.  fat. 
Federal  borrowing  that  drives  up  in- 
terest rates,  knocks  our  economy  re- 
covery flat  on  its  back,  and  throws 
people  out  of  work. 

The  budget  resolution  is  designed  to 
provide  a  promise  the  Congress  makes 
to  the  country  and  itself  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  will  hold  down  over- 
all spending  and,  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  to  spend  money,  it  will  raise  that 
money  in  taxes  so  it  will  bring  in  as 
much  or  nearly  as  much  as  it  pays  out. 
Obviously,  cutting  spending  and  rais- 
ing taxes  takes  political  courage.  Re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit  takes  politi- 
cal courage.  So  you  can  measure  the 
political  courage  of  the  Congress  by 
the  Idnd  of  budget  resolution  it 


On  that  basis.  How  does  the  Congress 
stack  up?  If  I  were  a  teacher  grading 
the  Congress.  I  would  give  it  a  flat 
fltmk.  a  xero.  Consider  the  pact  couple 
of  weeks.  The  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  and  the  \3S.  Senate  have  paoed 
the  most  disgraceful  budget  resolution 
in  history.  The  budget  resolution 
squeeied  through  the  SauHe  by  a  50- 
to-49  vote  last  night.  How  does  it  do  on 
spending?  Together  with  the  House 
budget  resolution— you  have  to  put 
these  things  together— it  will  increase 
domestic  spending  aa  social  programs. 

How  about  military  pro^wns?  In 
spite  of  a  pretense  at  restraint  In  hold- 
ing down  the  percentage  increase.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  weapons 
system  that  the  Congress  will  say  no 
to. 

It  now  appears  we  are  going  to  pass 
the  MX.  the  B-1  bomber,  the  two  new 
aircraft  carriers,  the  fantastically  ex- 
pensive fighter  planes,  the  gold-plated 
tanks,  the  works. 

How  does  Congress  propose  to  pay 
for  it?  Will  it  increase  taxes?  No.  It 
will  cut  taxes.  It  wHl  permit  the 
Reagan  tax  cut.  taking  another  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  yotir  income  tax,  to 
go  into  effect  on  July  1. 

So  we  will  get  our  tax  cut.  We  will 
get  all  we  could  dream  of  for  our  mili- 
tary, and  we  will  provide  more  than 
ever  for  social  programs. 

This  sounds  great  except  that  we 
will  also  incur  the  biggest  debt  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
country.  It  is  like  a  family  that  has  a 
nice  income  of  $30,000.  buys  everyone 
in  the  family  a  new  car.  buys  a  new 
house,  takes  a  Hawaiian  vacation, 
gives  a  local  charity  $10,000  donation, 
and  puts  everything  on  a  credit  card. 
It  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  We  will  not 
pay  for  it  this  year,  maybe  not  next 
year,  but  we  will  pay  for  it  in  inflation 
and  a  record  depression  within  the 
next  3  or  4  years. 


DEPLOYMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  MIS- 
SILES   IN   EUROPE   SHOWS    IN- 
SANTTT  OF  ARMS  RACE 
lifr.    FROXMIRE.    Mr.    President, 
rarely  has  the  insanity  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  been  more  dramatically  and 
strikingly  described  than  by  Walter 
Pincus  in  the  Washington  Post  of  last 
Sunday.  Pincus  argues  that  both — I 
repeat  both— the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  throwing  money 
away  on  nuclear  weapons  that  accom- 
plish absolutely  nothing  and  have  no 
purpose. 

Pincus  writes  that  we  are  preparing 
to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe— 
Pershings  and  cruise  missiles— that 
will  serve  absolutely  no  purpose.  Every 
single  target  they  would  hit  \»  already 
fvilly  targeted  by  other  UJS.  nuclear 
weapons.  Has  anyone  argued  that  our 
present  nuclear  weapons  will  not  do 
the  Job  under  any  conceivable  drcum- 


staaces.  ineludlng  an  all-out  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  States?  Of 
course  not.  Much  of  our  nuclear 
might,  particularly  our  submarines,  is 
invulneralle.  No  one  has  questioned 
the  assertion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Com- 
mand who  told  the  Senate  Appitn>rla- 
tlons  Committee  a  month  ago  that  our 
nuclear  submarines  are  not  only  invul- 
nerable but  they  would  stay  that  way 
throughout  the  century. 

Of  oourae,  the  Russiaas  are  equally 
gtUlty.  They  have  produced  and  de- 
ployed a  force  of  350  SS-M's.  240  tar- 
geted at  Europe— enough  to  deliver 
720  warheads  on  Europe.  They  <mly 
have  200  targets  at  the  most. 

Pincus  concludes: 

The  new  missiles  in  Curape  have  taken  on 
political  imtxMtanoe  for  Reagan  and  Turi 
Andn^mv.  Helmut  Kohl,  and  Margaret 
Thatcher  that  to  already  far  beyond  their 
limited  military  value. 

The  only  certainty  today  to  that  deploy- 
ment of  these  militarily  unneoeanry  and 
unwanted  Weapons,  aooompanied  by  some 
imagtaiatlve  arms  contnri  negotiations,  will 
send  lu  down  a  totally  new.  uncharted  hole 
in  the  nuclear  wonderland. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we 
face  the  aiassive  deficits  that  consti- 
tute by  far  the  most  impowing  threat 
to  our  economic  recovery,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  us  to  throw  away  billions  in 
this  insane  arms  race. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Walter  Pincus  be  printed  in 
theRBcon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

NOCLBAK  NOHSKMSC  THB  NBDHiBSS  CSISIS  III 

Euaon 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  heading  for  an  artificially  created  crlsto 
in  Western  Europe  thto  fall,  one  that  proves 
the  folly  of  politicians  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  solve  their  own  internal  ptditkal  and 
diplomatic  problems. 

Why?  Beeauae  deployment  to  scheduled  to 
begin  in  December  of  a  new  generation  of 
\3&.  nudear  mtosfles  that  the  American 
military  originally  never  wanted  to  build 
and  for  which  there  are  no  Soviet  targets 
not  already  covered  by  other  UJS.  nuclear 
weapons.  In  other  words,  every  target  the 
new  mtosilas  wiU  be  pointed  at  to  already  a 
target  for  some  existing  American  nuclear 
weapon. 

Moscow  has  put  Itself  in  a  similarly  ridicu- 
lous posiUan.  Since  the  late  10TOs,  despite 
growing  NATO  concerns,  the  Soviets  have 
buUt  up  a  force  of  over  MO  S820  intermedi- 
ate-range uissaes.  each  with  three  war- 
heads, that  to  far  beyond  any  conceivable 
military  noed.  Of  these.  HO  «:  so  are  aimed 
at  Western  Europe— enough  to  deliver  more 
than  730  warheads,  each  10  times  nune  pow- 
erful than  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshi- 
ma. But  there  are  fewer  than  MO  wmth- 
while  targets  for  nuclear  warheads  of  that 
siae  in  all  of  Western  Europe.  So  the  Rus- 
sians must  want  them  for  some  symbolic 
reason— for  coercion,  or  for  bargaining,  or 
both. 

Neither  superpower  to  really  prepared  for 
or  eager  far  a  showdown  in  Europe  at  the 


end  of  thto  year.  Both  have  serious  prob- 
lens  at  home  and  within  their  alliances. 
Thaotctleally.  at  least,  the  negotiations  that 
resume  Tuesday  in  Geneva  could  provide  a 
way  out  of  thto  absurd  situation,  but  in  fact 
they  are  unlikely  to  do  so.  The  allied  lead- 
ers, meeting  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  WQ- 
Uamsburg.  Va..  might  also  look  for  a  way 
out.  but  they  wimt. 

So  what  ought  to  be  mmaense  to  a  real 
crisis.  Anti-nuclear  groups  in  Western 
Europe,  fired  up  by  talk  of  an  impending 
nudear  war,  have  mobUiaed  million  of  men. 
women  and  children  for  demonstrations  and 
m»w»tMi^  Soviet  off idato  are  making  pulillc 
and  solvate  threats  to  deploy  new  nudear 
weapons;  West  European  governments  and 
party  coalitions  face  serious  political  chal- 
lenges; even  the  future  of  the  34-year-old 
NATO  aUlanoe  to  said  to  be  in  Jeopardy. 

"nius,  aa  the  December  deployment  date 
approaches,  it  seems  the  superpowers  have 
vtduntarQy  begun  a  game  of  nuclear  "chick- 
en." with  the  world  looking  on  to  see  which 
one  blinks  first. 

TRSWXAPOIIS 

There  have  been  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  for  more  than  30  years.  The  first 
were  crude  by  today's  standards— American 
bombers  loaded  with  nudear  bomlM.  then 
later,  medium-range  Thor  and  Jupiter  mto- 
silea.  The  Soviets'  first  weapons  were  also 
bombs  loaded  in  airplanes:  later  they  de- 
ployed medium-range  8S4  and  SS5  missiles 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
aiming  them  at  air  bases  and  military  tar- 
gets in  Western  Europe. 

By  the  mid-lBOOs.  some  600  SS48  and  100 
SSSs  were  in  place.  These  were  liquid-fueled 
miasUes  that  carried  a  single  warhead  with 
exploaive  power  In  the  megaton  range— that 
is.  the  force  of  one  million  or  more  tons  of 
TNT,  or  80  times  bigger  than  the  Hlmwhima 
bomb.  These  missUes  were  dustered  togeth- 
er, mostly  in  unprotected  sites  in  northwest 
Russia.  They  required  eight  hours  to  fuel 
before  firing  and  could  remain  loaded,  on 
alert,  for  only  five  hours,  because  of  the  vol- 
atility of  their  f  ueL 

The  American  missiles— l.SOO-mlle-range 
Air  Force  Thor  and  Army  Jupiter  missiles- 
were  similarly  slow  firing  and  relatively  ru- 
dimentary. NildU  Khrushchev  reacted  with 
strong  public  anger  when  the  United  States 
deployed  105  of  them  in  England.  Italy  and 
Turkey  beginning  in  late  1959.  There  is  per- 
suasive evidence  that  the  Soviet  attempt  in 
1962  to  put  40  of  their  SS4s  and  SSSs  in 
Cuba  was  in  part,  at  least,  a  reaction  to  the 
introduction  of  UJS.  missiles  into  Europe. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  C^uban  missile  cristo  involved 
removal  of  the  Soviet  missiles  from  C^iba 
and  the  American  missiles  from  Europe.  For 
Waahlngton.  there  was  no  reduction  of  stra- 
tegic power  because  Atlas,  Titan  and  oncom- 
ing Minuteman  ICBMs  based  in  the  U.S. 
were  aimed  at  the  targets  of  the  withdrawn 
Jupiters  and  Thors.  But  frtHu  that  time  on, 
there  was  a  recognition  within  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment that  reintroduction  of  American 
missiles  on  West  European  soU  would  cause 
a  major  response  from  Moscow. 

In  order  to  get  NATO  approval  to  remove 
the  Jupiters  and  Thors,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  introduce  two  new  nudear  sys- 
tems in  Europe  that  also  covered  the  targets 
of  those  missiles.  One  was  a  new  fleet  of 
mtosQe-bearing  submarines  which  the  U.S. 
assigned  to  NATO's  European  waters— ini- 
tially five  Polaris  submarines  each  carrying 
10  miasQes.  (Later  these  were  replaced  by 
more  modem  Poseidon  subs.  But  these 
weapons  were  not  visible.  To  provide  a  sym- 


bolic replacement  for  the  visible  rockets,  the 
Americans  also  deployed  fighter-bombers 
anned  with  nudear  weapons  <«i  West  Euro- 
pean airfleldB.  Some  of  them  remained  on 
IS-mlnute  alert  at  the  ends  of  runways  24- 
hours  a  day.  These  so-called  "quidi  reaction 
aircraft"  could  strike  Soviet  targets  in  less 
than  30  minutea  from  bases  in  Turkey,  and 
in  somewhat  longer  periods  from  Oreeoe. 
Italy  and  West  Germany. 

All  these  forces  are  still  in  place  today,  as 
the  Soviets  have  been  noting  heatedly 
during  the  current  negotiations  over  Euro- 
pean-based missQes. 

In  the  1960s,  the  Soviets  sou^t  to  mod- 
ernize their  missile  forces  aimed  at  Western 
Europe.  But  their  first  attempt  to  build 
more  effident  solid-fuel  replacements  for 
the  SS4s  and  SSSs  were  unsuccessful,  and 
only  a  few  new  SS148  and  SSlSs  were  de- 
ployed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tneak  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  created  a  new  military 
sitiuUton.  Soviet  commanders  decided  they 
had  to  aim  some  missiles  at  China. 

To  fill  the  gi«>  created  by  the  solid-fuel 
missile  faQures.  the  Soviets  turned  to  a  new, 
liquid-fuded  ICBM  about  the  siae  of  the 
XSJ&.  Minuteman  that  did  work— the  SSll. 
an  intercontin«ital  range  missile  that  could 
also  be  used  over  shorter  ranges  against  Eu- 
ropean targets.  In  the  late  1960s,  the  Rus- 
sians began  to  d^loy  SSI  Is  in  missile  fidds 
that  had  formerly  housed  SS4b  and  SSSs. 
both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 

In  the  mid-19708  the  Soviet  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  building  a  solid-fuel  medium- 
range  rocket  that  worked,  the  SS30.  MHth 
three  accurate  and  independently-targeted 
bombs  on  each  missile,  the  SS20  represent- 
ed a  significant  improvonent  on  its  older, 
relatively  inaccurate,  liquid-fueled  predeces- 
sors. The  first  SS20s  began  to  appear  at 
operational  sites  in  1977,  but  their  initial  de- 
ployment was  very  slow. 

The  UJS.  built  no  new  medium-range  mis- 
sile for  European  use.  All  it  had  was  the 
Army's  Pershing  missUe,  with  a  range  of 
Just  400  miles:  180  of  them  had  been  de- 
ployed in  West  Germany  since  the  mid- 
19oOb. 

Though  weivons  sdentists  thought  up 
ways  to  modernize  the  Pershing  to  make  it  a 
more  potent  weapon,  the  Army  never  con- 
sidered the  miasUe  a  high  priority  item,  in 
part  because  it  is  costly  to  operate,  eating 
up  more  than  $1  million  per  year  per  mis- 
sile. Army  generals  were  not  eager  to  spend 
even  more  money  to  modernize  the  missQe. 

Weapons  designers  had  also  come  up  with 
plans  for  new  "cruise  missiles"— unpfloted 
drones  that  could  carry  explosives— nudear 
or  conventional— long  distances  to  hit  their 
targets.  The  Air  Force,  however,  was  much 
more  interested  in  getting  the  B-1  bomber 
and  a  new  MX  intercontinental  ballistic 
missUe,  and  the  Air  Force  brass  never  fell  in 
love  with  cruise  missiles,  even  the  air 
launched  variety  that  could  be  fired  from 
bombers.  But  Henry  Kissinger  forced  cruise 
missiles  on  the  Air  Force  in  the  mid-1970s 
so  that  he  could  have  a  bargaining  chip  in 
his  strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Russians. 

In  other  words,  intermediate-range  ballis- 
tic and  cruise  missiles  were  more  like  or- 
phans than  favorite  children  inside  the 
American  military. 

THE  POUnCIAHS 

In  1977,  the  NATO  alliance  ran  into  a 
major  personality  problem.  The  newly-elect- 
ed American  president,  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
the  experienced  West  German  chancellor. 
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Helinut  Sehmklt.  quickly  learned  to  dliUke 
Mnd  then  to  dMnut  each  other. 

That  mutual  aniinui  broke  out  In  the 
open  early  In  Carter'*  Admlnlatration 
durinc  the  dispute  over  neutron  weapons, 
the  new  gwMratlon  of  battlefleld  "tactical" 
nuclear  wcapnm  that  would  kill  enemy  sol- 
dlen  with  high  radiation,  but  do  much  less 
damace  to  land  and  buildings  than  ordinary 
nuclear  weapons. 

Public  dtodonire  of  the  neutron  weapons 
program  In  June.  1ST7.  caught  Washington 
and  the  NATO  capitals  by  sunwise.  Neutron 
weapofM  became  ptditicaUly  explosive  be- 
eaiae  they  suggested  to  West  Europeans 
that  NATO  actually  planned  to  explode  nu- 
dear  sbeHi  on  their  own  SOIL 

American  pnsUenU  before  Carter  had 
taken  fuU  revonsibillty  for  decisions  to  In- 
troduce new  nuclear  weapons  Into  the 
NATO  arsenaL  But  Carter  asked  NATO 
leaders  to  share  responsibility  for  introduc- 
ing neutron  weapons. 

At  some  poUtical  risk.  Schmidt  spoke  in 
support  of  the  weapons.  But  Carter's  initial 
beaitaney  gave  Schmidt  concern.  The  Ger- 
mans began  to  worry  about  how  the  new 
American  prcaMoit  would  handle  the  more 
serioiM  problem  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

That  concern  Increased  as  1977  wore  on. 
Schmidt  *«*«—"•  alarmed  when  he  learned 
that  American  negotiatora  at  the  Geneva 
strategic  amv  limitation  talks  were  pursu- 
IBC  the  idea  of  barring  American  cruise  mis- 
siles from  European  territory  as  part  of  the 
SALT  n  package.  Schmidt  argued  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  consider  eliminating  a 
weapon  that  could  be  used  by  NATO  to 
counter  then  accelerating  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  new  S8M  missiles  In  Europe. 

Schmidt  voiced  his  worries  in  a  famous 
speech  in  London  In  October.  1977.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  alliance  had  no  system 
...^j,mrmhi»  to  thc  SSSO.  Hc  callcd  for  parity 
in  such  missiles  because  the  two  supnpow- 
ers  were  agreeing  In  the  SALT  negotiations 
to  parity  at  the  strategic  or  Intercontinental 
nuclear  level. 

In  April.  1978.  Carter  surprised  everyone 
by  deferring  production  of  the  neutron 
shells  and  missiles.  Privately.  West  Europe- 
an leaders  were  outraged  at  the  way  this  de- 
dsion  was  made.  Publicly,  it  looked  like  the 
alliance  could  not  make  a  military  decision 
and.  faced  with  Soviet  opposition,  make  it 
stick. 

After  the  neutron  fiasco,  top  aides  to 
Carter  and  Schmidt  agreed  privately  tliat 
for  the  good  of  the  alliance.  NATO  would 
have  to  Institutionalise  its  nuclear  weapons 
modernisation  program.  That  would  mean 
deciding  on  another  new  weapons  program 
that  NATO  could  stick  by,  to  prove  its 
mettle. 

From  the  beginning,  the  idea  was  to 
deploy  a  new  missile  that  could  threaten 
Soviet  territory  from  the  Western  European 
basts  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
Moscow  would  complain  sharply.  That's 
what  was  needed  for  an  initiative  designed 
to  prove  NATO  still  had  some  poUtical  wOL 
At  the  Pentagon,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  said  it 
could  make  an  intermediate-range  mlisile 
quickly,  using  Just  two  stages  from  its  Min- 
uteman  m  ICBIL  It  also  said  it  was  willing 
to  explore  an  entirely  new  medium-range 
ballistic  missile.  Low  on  lU  list  was  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile. 

The  Army  proposed  a  further  moderniza- 
tion to  the  Penhing  rocket  that  would 
extend  Its  range  to  about  1.000  miles- 
enough  to  hit  many  Soviet  targets,  but  not 
enough  to  reach  Moscow. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— SENATE  May  20, 1983 

The  Navy  was  working  on  plam  for  a  sub-  of f iciaU  who  were  there.  It  alio  was  turned 
marine-launched  cruise  mimile  that  also  down  because  It  would  be  too  hard  a  post- 
would  have  fiUed  the  requirement.  But  the    tion  to  back  off  of  once  the  SovleU  turned  It 
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Europeans  preferred  a  visible,  land-baaed 
mlarile  that  could  be  compared  directly  to 
the  Soviet  8S20. 

At  the  same  time,  some  NATO  govern- 
ments, particularly  the  Duteh.  saw  the  need 
to  assuage  their  dtisens'  concern  about  nu- 
clear weapons  if  they  were  going  to  be  able 
to  deploy  the  new  missUes  in  their  coun- 
tries. This  led  NATO  to  adopt  a  "two-track" 
policy.  An  attempt  would  be  made  to  engage 
the  Soviete  in  negotiations  to  limit  deploy- 
ments of  missiles  In  Europe  even  as  plans 
for  the  new  NATO  deploymente  went 
ahead. 

The  NATO  military  committee  originally 
decided  that  the  West  deploy  300  to  600  mis- 
sUes. More  than  600  would  be  too  threaten- 
ing: lev  than  200  would  be  no  threat  at  all. 
(The  final  choice  of  S72  represented  the 
closest  number  to  the  top  figure— it  was  as- 
sumed that  out  of  negotiations,  some  lower 
number  would  emerge.) 

When  the  alliance  voted  to  approve  the 
deployment  In  December.  1979.  NATO  lead- 
era  assumed  that  the  prospect  of  new  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviete  would  defuse  any 
public  opposition  that  developed  to  the  new 
weapons. 

But  NATO  was  also  assuming  that  the 
V&  Senate  would  ratify  the  SALT  n  treaty 
that  Carter  and  Leonid  Breahnev  had 
signed  the  previous  June  in  Vienna.  Both 
Americans  and  their  European  allies  reck- 
oned that  SALT  III  negotiations  would  be 
the  obvious  forum  to  discuss  limite  on  the 
"Eurostrategic"  systems  like  8S20s.  Persh- 
ings  and  cruise  missiles. 

The  Soviete  were  f ivious  at  the  NATO  de- 
cision. Initially,  Breahnev  insisted  there 
could  be  no  new  negotiations  if  NATO  ap- 
proved deployment.  But  the  Russians  re- 
versed themselves  by  the  summer  of  1980. 
thanks  bi  good  part  to  the  representotions 
of  Schmidt  in  Moscow. 

In  October,  with  the  presidential  cam- 
paign In  full  swing,  then-President  Carter 
sent  American  negotiatora  to  the  flrat  ses- 
sions in  Geneva  with  an  alliance-approved 
position  calling  for  a  global  total  for  SS20s. 
with  a  sublimit  for  those  deployed  in 
Europe.  The  Americans  were  prepared, 
under  this  formulation,  to  give  the  Soviete  a 
warhead  advantage  in  European  weapons  as 
compensation  for  the  British  and  France 
nuclear  forces. 

When  Reagan  came  to  power,  these  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviete  were  in  recess.  The 
new  American  administration  was  inclined 
to  delay  resumption  of  talks  until  deploy- 
mente of  the  Perahlng  and  cruise  missUes 
hadliegun. 

But  this  didn't  satisfy  the  Europeans,  who 
eventually  persuaded  Oefense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  that  NATO  had  to 
appear  serious  about  negotiating  to  defuse 
public  concern  over  the  Reagan  approach. 
Under  this  European  pressure,  the  new  ad- 
ministration embraced  the  "zero-zero" 
option. 

It  Is  fitting,  given  the  ironic  history  of 
these  missUes.  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  that  the  United  Stetes  with- 
hold deployment  (the  first  aero)  if  the  Sovi- 
ete destroy  aU  their  medium-range  missUes 
(the  second  zero),  originated  in  the  late 
1970s  with  the  Duteh  peace  movement.  It 
was  brought  to  Brussels  in  1979.  by  the 
Netherlands  delegation  when  the  two-track 
option  was  being  put  together.  It  was  reject- 
ed at  that  time  as  too  idealistic  and  clearly 
unacceptable  by  Moscow.  According  to  U.S. 


down. 

Nonetheless.  Weinberger  bought  it  and 
came  back  to  Washington  to  sell  It  as  ad- 
ministration policy.  However,  the  State  De- 
partment under  then-Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander M.  Halg  Jr.  pushed  for  the  same 
arms  negotiating  formulation  favored  by 
the  Carter  administration— equal  miasUes 
for  both  superpowen  at  the  lowest  possible 
levels.  Haig  argued  that  the  sero  option 
would  be  unacceptable  to  Moscow  since  they 
would  give  up  everything  while  we  gave  up 
nothing.  If  the  VA  made  such  a  proposal, 
he  argued,  the  Russians  would  doubt  that 
the  U.8.  really  wanted  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

Weinberger  won  the  bureaucratic  battle, 
and  the  president's  speech  announcing  the 
zero  option  wss  haUed  as  a  poUtical  tri- 
umph. 

Now.  however,  the  administration  has 
drawn  away  from  the  "zero-aero  option"  and 
proposed  an  "interim  agreement"  that  In 
fact  is  a  variant  of  the  original  Haig  Stote 
Department  formulation— equal  numben  of 
warheads  and  missUes  for  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  at  the  lowest  possible 
levels.  But  the  American  position  has  not 
budged  on  one  basic  point,  that  as  long  as 
the  Soviete  maintain  S830  missUes  aimed  at 
Western  Europe,  the  UjB.  wUl  deploy  an 
equal  number  of  new  missUes  in  Europe. 

The  Soviets.  whUe  changing  the  numbera 
and  approach  of  their  initial  position,  have 
also  held  to  their  one  basic  point,  that  the 
European  balance  would  be  provided  by 
British  and  French  nuclear  systems,  and  no 
new  U.S.  missUes  should  be  deployed. 

THX  OOTLOOK 

To  evade  the  December  deployment  dead- 
line, an  agreement  must  emerge  in  Geneva 
in  the  next  few  months.  It  probably  won't, 
and  then  there  wiU  be  a  pause  whUe  the 
Russians  withdraw  from  the  talks  and 
decide  what  to  do  next. 

LuckUy  the  deployment  schedule  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  The  original  planiwra  back 
in  1979  expected  that  the  negotUtlons  to 
limit  numbera  would  only  become  serious 
after  the  firat  missUes  reached  Europe. 

The  initial  group  of  nine  Pershings,  for 
example,  is  exported  to  take  months  to 
become  operational.  The  entire  deployment 
of  108  is  scheduled  to  require  at  least  two 
yean. 

The  cruise  missUe  deploymente  are  ex- 
pected to  be  spread  over  almost  six  yean. 

In  a  more  sensible  world,  the  experienced 
U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiatora  in  the  Geneva 
intermediate-range  miasUe  taUu.  Paul  Nltae 
and  TuU  Kvitsinskl.  would  be  able  to  guide 
their  respective  govemmente  toward  a  mu- 
tuaUy  acceptable  compromise.  But  this  is 
not  likely  now. 

A  year  ago,  in  an  unusiul  Initiative  begun 
by  Nitze,  the  two  negotiatora  did  draw  up  a 
framework  for  a  settlement.  The  Americans 
would  drop  the  Pershing  and  in  the  coming 
years,  the  number  of  VS.  cruise  missUe 
launchera  deployed  In  Europe  would  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  SSSOs  baaed  west  of 
the  Urals.  In  turn,  the  Soviete  would  freeze 
at  108  the  SS30s  in  the  Far  East  aimed  at 
China,  Japan  and  other  targete  Including 
countries  where  the  U.S.  malntelns  nuclear 
weapons. 

Moscow  turned  the  idea  down,  as  did 
Washington  after  some  initial  study.  But 
that  framework  is  stiU  avaUable. 


Perhapa  what's  needed  is  a  grander  step. 
Uke  merglnt  the  BuranlHile  talks  with 
those  on  strategic  anns  redoettooa 
(START),  in  order  to  work  out  aome  overall 
mix  for  all  Iftnd  and  sub-baaed  nuclear  war- 
heads, mlasiles  that  fire  then  and  aliplanea 
capable  of  dglivering  nudear  weapons. 

That  apptoaeh  would  mean  giving  de 
facto  recoi^itton  to  Moaeow^  view  that  the 
plaimed  Bufopean-baaed.  UjS.  nudear  mis- 
sUe systema  are  equal  to  Ameriean-baaed 
longer-ranga  mjasilft  that  can  reach  Soviet 
territory.  (Americana  might  undentarMl  this 
point  better  If  the  Soviete  were  putting  simi- 
lar weapons  In  Cuba,  say.) 

In  a  new  negotiation  that  takea  into  ac- 
count all  mgdium-  and  loog-range  weapons, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  batanee  weapons 
belonging  not  only  to  the  Sovleta  and  Amer- 
icans, but  to  the  British.  Fkendi  and  Chi- 
nese as  weU.  The  object  would  not  be  exact- 
ly identical  numben  on  both  sides,  but  a 
balance  of  forces  that  leaves  both  atdes  feel- 
ing relatively  secure. 

But  as  you  may  have  noticed,  this  is  not  a 
sensible  woitd.  The  new  misailes  in  Europe 
have  ttkKOi  on  poUtical  importance  for 
Reagan  and  Yuri  Andropov.  Helmut  Kohl 
and  Margartt  Thatcher  that  is  already  far 
beyond  theit  limited  military  value. 

The  only  certainty  today  is  that  deploy- 
ment of  these  miUtarily  unnecessary  and 
unwanted  weapons,  unaooompanied  by  some 
Imaginative  arms  oontnd  negotiations,  wtU 
send  us  doitti  a  totally  new.  uncharted  hole 
In  the  nudear  wonderland. 


croundg  for  believing  that  one  or  more 
of  thege  people  actively  participated  in 
torture,"  the  report  sai<L 

Mr.  Pregident,  this  is  a  shocking  and 
frightening  report,  not  merely  of 
human  rights  abuses,  but  of  outright 
physical  abuse.  These  detainees  were 
not  only  deprived  of  their  rights  to  be 
free  from  illegal  arrests,  detentions, 
and  interrovktions,  they  were  com- 
pletely, deprived  of  their  physical  and 
emoticmal  well-being. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  torture 
that  Amnesty  International  has  re- 
ported is  genocide,  but  it  certainly 
shocks  our  collective  conscience.  Such 
a  serious  abuse  of  human  rights  as 
this  serves  as  another  strong  reminder 
of  our  need  to  vpeak.  out  against  satib. 
atrocities  wherever  they  occur.  And  in 
a  very  real  and  inqMitant  way,  our 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  strengthen  our  ability  to 
denounce  these  brutal  tortures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Amnesty  International  report 
and  then  take  immediate  action  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  We 
have  waited  far  too  long  already. 


EVIDENCE  OF  TORTURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  BCr.  President,  this 
week  Amnesty  International  provided 
detaUed  evidence  that  Chilean  politi- 
cal detainees  were  systematically  tor- 
tiu^d  in  a  secret  security  prison  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

This  detention  center,  used  by  the 
Chilean  secret  police,  wpears  to  have 
been  specially  equipped  for  inflicting 
torture.  Amnesty  International  said 
that  procedures  followed  at  the  center 
were  part  of  a  widespread  and  continu- 
ing pattern  of  torture  in  Chile. 

A  report  released  this  we^  Chile: 
Evidence  0f  Torture,  dtes  the  cases  of 
19  former -detainees  who  were  medical- 
ly examined  by  an  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional misfeion  which  included  two  doc- 
tors. 

Eighteen  of  the  former  detainees  al- 
leged that  they  had  been  tortured  by 
members  of  the  Chilean  security 
forces— 13  said  this  happened  in  the 
detention  center  in  Santiago;  others 
said  they  had  been  tortured  in  provin- 
cial centers  or  in  police  stations. 

Most  said  they  had  been  slapped, 
punched,  kicked  or  beaten  with  a 
blunt  instrument  and  14  said  they 
were  electrically  tortiu^d.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational's doctors  found  that  the 
tortures  alleged  by  the  former  detain- 
ees were  consistent  with  the  symptoms 
they  described  or  the  marks  they  car- 
ried at  the  time  of  the  examinations. 

The  report  also  states  that  trained 
medical  personnel  were  present  in  the 
detention  center  and  examined  a 
number  of  detainees  before  and  after 
torture.  "In  certain  cases  there  are 


Gordy  and  Motown  have  helped  to 
take  an  entire  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans and  bring  us  together. 

lb.  President,  earlier  this  week,  as 
part  of  this  silver  anniversary  year,  an 
NBC  special  reminded  us  again  of  the 
special  contributions  of  Berry  Gordy 
and  Motown,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  review  by  Tom  Shales 
in  the  Washington  Post  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rioobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  May  16, 108S] 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERRY  GORDY 
AND  TO  MOTOWN  AT  25 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  tb.  President. 
Motown  is  25  this  year,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  truly 
remaiicable  success  stories  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  enteiprise  and  to  its 
founding  genius.  Berry  Gordy. 

Berry  Gordy  launched  Motown  In- 
dustries in  1958  with  $750  borrowed 
from  his  family.  And  now,  in  1983,  as 
it  has  been  for  11  consecutive  years, 
Motown  is  the  largest  black-owned 
<»mpany  in  America,  with  annual  rev- 
enues of  over  $100  million. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  the  story 
of  Motown  and  Berry  Gordy  have 
been  a  <»ntinuing  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  achievement— proof  that  the 
barriers  of  poverty  and  discrimination 
are  not  insuperable,  that  talent  truly 
can  prevail,  and  that  the  Horatio 
Alger  story  knows  no  rigid  bar  of  color 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  or  in 
modem  American  democracy. 

In  addition  to  their  remarkable  busi- 
ness success.  Berry  Gordy  and  Motown 
have  achieved  renown  not  only 
throughout  this  country  but  around 
the  world  for  their  immense  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  American  music 
and  culture.  The  Motown  sound  that 
began  in  a  row  house  on  West  Grand 
Boulevard  in  Detroit  has  become  an 
international  language  heard  around 
the  world  and  loved  in  many  different 
lands.  Many  of  the  most  famous  art- 
ists and  entertainers  of  our  time  owe 
the  success  of  their  own  careers  to 
Berry  (3ordy  and  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  identify  talent  in  "kids  on 
the  street"— and  then  develop  it  to 
perfection.  And  in  that  process.  Berry 
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HBC'S  STUMMUiO  LOOK  AT  THI  MOTOB  CITT'S 

luavxLous  somm 
(By  Tom  Shales) 

Baby,  iMby.  Where  did  our  love  go? 

Where  did  our  youth  go? 

It's  the  same  old  scmg.  but  how  glorious  to 
hear  it  again.  The  poor  old  '60s  have  taken  a 
terrible  thrashing,  tnit  if  there  was  one 
thing  about  them  we  vrould  wish  back  just 
as  it  was.  it  would  be  Motown.  If  you  were  a 
white  kid.  loving  Motown  was  almost  a  poUt- 
ical act.  and  you  felt  so  good  about  it.  If  you 
were  a  black  kid.  it  had  to  be  heavai.  Tou 
could  say  to  your  white  friends.  "This  is 
ours.  See  what  you've  been  missing?" 

Tonight's  NBC  special.  "Motown  25:  Yes- 
terday. Today,  Forever."  a  two-hour  com- 
pression of  a  celebratory  reunion  held  in 
March  by  artiste  currently  or  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Detroit's  pop-music  muisssnoe 
(maybe  Just  'naissance),  is  more  than  an  en- 
tertainment. It  is  an  astonishment.  For  mU- 
Uons  of  those  who  watch,  it  wiU  also  be  a 
personal  matter.  This  was  music  that  meant 
as  much  to  a  generatlcm  as  any  music  ever 
did. 

The  old  protest  tunes  and  folk  songs  of 
the  '60s  soimd  so  corny  now— and,  ugh.  to 
think  how  self-rlghteously  moony  we  once 
got  about  them!  But  on  tonight's  special,  at 
9  on  Channel  4,  the  Motunes  sound  better 
than  ever.  They  are  perfection.  There's  sJich 
a  purity  to  them  rediscovered  in.  more  or 
less,  their  natural  state,  especially  now  that 
it's  the  retread  '80s  and  a  number  of  white 
artiste  insist  on  rerecording  many  old 
Motown  hite,  never  duplicating  the  origi- 
nals. 

There  are  so  many  performera  on  the 
show,  and  so  many  of  their  classics  are  cut 
short,  that  it's  a  pity  somebody  thought  it 
necessary  to  include  an  appearance  by 
Linda  Ronstadt.  who  is  a  fine  pmf ormer  but 
not  terribly  relevant  here,  and  another  by 
Adam  Ant,  n—hing  his  famous  naveL  The 
sole  highlight  of  Mr.  Ant's  performance  is 
that  during  it,  Diana  Ross  wandera  out  ab- 
sentmindedly  from  the  wings  and  wiggles 
through  something  that  might  pass  for  a 
dance.  She  has  so  much  hair  now.  Newton 
would  marvel  that  she  can  remain  erect. 

Although  "Motown  25"  had  to  be  edited 
down  from  three  houn  to  around  115  min- 
utes, the  overwhelming  warmth  and  luster  ' 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  brilliantly  preserved 
by  producer-director  Don  Mischer  and  exec- 
utive producer  Suzanne  de  Passe,  Motown's 
president.  One  could  certainly  quibble  over 
priorities,  and  there  really  isn't  enough  of 
anyone  (save  Adam  Ant  and  Linda  Ron- 
stadt), but  when  Stevie  Wonder  shucks  the 
highfalutin  stuff  of  recent  yeara  and  dips 
back  in  time  for  "My  Cherie  Amour,"  and 
asks  the  audience  to  join  him  on  the  "La  La 
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lAhhh  Lk  La  !«'■."  the  aenw  of  senUmenUl 
t  tr  nt  hi  Ml— thmillT  mnrlTH 

For  about  the  fltst  90  minutea.  It's  a  show 
oonaisttDC  atanoat  oitlraly  of  stoppen.  start- 
tnc  early  when  Smokey  RoMnson  is  re- 
united with  The  lUraeles  for  Tears  of  a 
Ctown."  Wander  also  sinss  "Tou  Are  the 
Sunshine  of  Ify  Life"  The  Four  Tops  and 
the  Tenptatiaos  are  reunited  for  a  group 
medley,  the  Tops  in  sihrer  silk  tuxedo  Jack- 
ets, the  Temps  in  Mack.  aU  wearinc  red 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  everytiody  movinc  In 
ttw  stylish  elockwork  unison  they  exhibited 
a  couple  of  decades  aco. 

Durint  a  mock  deejay  sesston  oohosted  by 
Howard  Tlrasniiisii  and  Tbn  Reid.  formerly 
of  "WKRP  In  Cincinnati."  the  memory-Joc- 
lers  indude  Martha  Reeves  (without,  alas, 
the  Vandellas)  and  a  too-brief  "Heat  Wave." 
and  Ifary  Wdla.  who  appears  to  be  dressed 
in  a  large  cloud  and  a  too-brief  "My  Ouy." 

But  then,  the  second  hour,  the  special 
goes  from  the  suldime  to  the  sublimer— sub- 
lime to  the  nth  degree:  the  original  Jackson 
Five  are  re-imlted.  Mlscher  cuts  briefly  to  a 
shot  of  a  little  boy  in  the  audience  who. 
though  obviously  too  young  to  remember 
them,  is  boundng  up  and  down  in  elatkm. 
They  sing  "I  Want  Tou  Back"  and  "111  Be 
There."  They  hug.  And  then  Michael  is  left 
alone  on  the  stage  to  sing  his  current  (non- 
Motown)  hit.  "BOUe  Jean."  and  proceeds  to 
set  a  new  standard  in  sheer,  shocking  elec- 
trificatkm. 

Jackson's  voice  hasn't  really  changed 
mudi  over  the  years.  But  the  move*  have. 
Oh.  how  they  have  changed!  Michael  Jack- 
son is  more  **— **"g  than  a  Fourth  of  July 
fireworks  display.  He  redefines  showman- 
ship rl^t  in  fnmt  of  your  amaaed  little 


But  once  upon  a  time,  there  reaUy  was  a 
Motown,  and  "I  Hear  a  Symphony."  and 
"Dandn'  in  the  Street."  And  it  really  did 
bring  a  lot  of  us.  at  least  momentarily,  to- 
gether. 

For  two  hours  tonight,  sweet  dreams  are 
recreated,  youth  recaptured,  an  era  invoked, 
and  In  such  splendid  fashion  that  it  be- 
comes, at  one  or  two  points,  almost  too 
transporting,  maybe  even  a  little  too  won- 
derful. So  much  so  that  some  may  feel  in- 
clined to  shout  out,  tearfully  or  otherwise. 
"Stop— in  the  name  of  love.  Before  you 
break  my  heart." 


The  reunion  of  Diana  Ross  and  The  Su- 
picmes  was  to  have  been  the  cUmaetic 
moment  of  the  evening,  but  the  Jackaons 
really  aren't  topped;  Roas  sounds  out  of 
voice,  even  out  of  sorts,  and  according  to 
publtehed  reports,  botched  up  the  show's 
finale.  But  Berry  Oordy  Jr..  the  entrepre- 
neur of  tneatlmable  faith  and  resourceful- 
ness who  founded  Motown  and.  says  host 
Richard  Pryor,  recruited  most  of  its  phe- 
nomoial  talent  from  among  "kids  off  the 
street."  bounds  down  to  the  stage  to  Join  in 
a  dosing  sing-along. 

In  addition  to  the  performances,  the  pro- 
gram includes  f Dm  clips  from  Motown  histo- 
ry, including  the  Jackson  Five's  crudely 
shot  196S  audition  tape;  a  clip  of  Ed  Sulli- 
van introducing  "Dye-anna  Ross  and  The 
Supremes."  then  stijling  when  told  Roes  is 
w.«irfaiy  A  wardrobe  change  and  Joking. 
"Dye-anna  Ross  wUl  be  fired  for  this";  and  a 
medley  of  Orammy  Awards  presenters  an- 
nouncing the  winning  name  of  "Stevie 
Wonder"  over  the  yean,  one  presenter  a 
stUl-robuat  (now  seriously  ill)  Kate  Smith. 

Dick  Clark  offers  a  history  of  Motown  in 
which  he  recalls  that  many  early  Motown 
LP  covers  made  a  point  of  not  picturing  the 
recording  artist  because  a  black  face  was 
considered  an  impediment  to  sales.  Have  we 
come  a  long  way?  Not  particularly.  MTV, 
the  Wanier-Amex  rock  video  channel,  has 
been  severely  crltldied  for  refusing  to  play 
more  videos  by  Mack  artists.  Motown  repre- 
sented a  triumph  of  what's  called  in  the 
movie  business  "crossover":  black-oriented 
entertainment  with  a  strong  appeal  to  white 
audienoea.  But  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  ss 
much  crossing  over  as  there  used  to  be, 
except  for  the  ofraalonal  Richard  Pryor  and 
Eddie  Murphy  movies,  or  such  saccharine- 
coated  cookies  as  the  lamentably  self-con- 
gratulatory McCartney-Wonder  "Ebony  and 
Ivory." 


THE  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PERCY,  lii.  President,  last 
night  after  many  hours  of  debate,  the 
Senate  approved  a  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  voted  for  the 
final  passage  of  that  resolution  and 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
today  about  why  I  voted  for  it. 

First,  having  failed  for  2  weeks  to 
pass  the  President's  budget  proposal— 
which  I  supported  on  every  vote— the 
Senate  was  faced  with  the  virtual  col- 
lapse of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. Failure  to  pass  a  resolution  would 
result  in  higher  interest  rates  and 
would  be  a  severe  threat  to  continued 
economic  recovery.  Bfajor  economists 
are  now  suggesting  that  if  we  do  not 
get  a  grip  on  the  $200  billion  deficits 
projected  for  this  year  and  future 
years,  that  the  fledgling  recovery  un- 
derway will  be  choked  off  by  higher 
interest  rates  later  this  year  or  early 
next  year. 

I  know  the  people  of  Illinois  do  not 
want  to  see  interest  rates  climb  again. 
Sending  the  budget  process  down  to 
defeat  is  the  surest  path  to  higher 
deficits  and  rising  interest  rates. 

Second.  I  had  to  ask  myself  what  the 
alternative  was.  It  would  have  been  a 
return  to  the  days  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Budget  Reform  Act  where 
we  had  every  committee  in  Congress 
appropriating  money  without  the  ceil- 
ings and  restraint  of  the  budget  reso- 
lutions. So  spending  would  have  surely 
shot  up  and  there  would  have  been 
fiscal  chaos  again  in  Congress.  This  is 
exactly  what  I  aimed  to  prevent  when 
I  coauthored,  with  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974. 

Third,  the  budget  I  supported  pro- 
vides for  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of 
taxes  considered  by  the  Senate  over 
the  past  2  weeks.  The  tax  burden 
originally  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee— like  the  House-passed 
budget— caUed  for  tax  increases  this 
year  of  over  $30  billion.  Can  you  imag- 
ine tax  increases  of  that  magnitude  in 
a  recovery?  It  could  have  pulled  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  economic  re- 
covery we  have  woiked  so  hard  to 
build  these  last  2  years.  I  did  not  sup- 
port this  budget,  however,  and  voted 
to  send  it  back  to  the  committee. 

The  Budget  Committee  did  come 
back  this  week  with  a  resolution  sup- 
ported by  the  President  containing 


much  lower  revenue  increases.  I  voted 
for  it.  Unfortunately  the  Senate  re- 
jected this  version  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
56.  I  alao  worked  with  my  colleagues 
on  an  alternative  that  would  have 
eliminated  all  tax  increases  by  cutting 
qjending  5  percent  across  the  board. 
But  the  Senate  alao  rejected  this  alter- 
native. 

The  final  budget  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  night  calls  for  1984  tax  in- 
creases of  $8  billion,  well  under  the 
$30  billion  in  new  taxes  recommended 
originally.  In  addition,  should  the  re- 
covery now  under  way  proceed  at  a  bit 
more  robust  rate.  Federal  revenues 
wiU  rise  as  employment  rises,  thereby 
ina^<"g  additional  tax  increases  unnec- 
essary. That  is  my  hope,  but  to  keep 
the  recovery  on  track,  we  cannot 
afford  rising  interest  rates.  Twenty 
other  Republican  Senators  voted  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Dommci,  in  sup- 
porting this  budget. 

The  President's  budget,  submitted  to 
us  last  February,  contained  a  deficit 
that  was  much  too  big  and  which 
could  threaten  the  recovery  later  this 
year.  There  seemed  to  be  widespread 
interest  in  the  Senate  in  curbing  the 
deficit.  No  one  defended  such  a  large 
red  ink  budget.  But  some  wanted  to 
cut  it  by  reducing  spending  and  others 
favored  raising  taxes  to  accomplish  it. 

Some  Senators  liave  argued  that  we 
only  got  into  these  large  deficits  be- 
cause of  the  1981  tax  cut.  From  their 
point  of  view,  we  would  have  very  low 
deficits  if  we  only  had  not  cut  taxes. 
Well  of  course,  the  individual  taxpay- 
er's overaU  tax  burden  was  not  really 
cut.  Ask  any  taxpayer  if  he  paid  less 
Federal  tax  this  year  than  last.  De- 
spite the  5-percent  tax  reduction  of 
1981  and  the  10-percent  cut  of  last 
summer,  Americans  are  still  pto^ng 
more  taxes.  What  we  did  in  1981  was 
to  cut  the  marginal  tax  rates,  so  that 
additional  earned  Income  would  be 
taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  the  past. 

We  also  wrote  into  that  1981  law  in- 
dexing of  taxes,  slated  to  take  effect  in 
1985.  That  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  fundamental  parts  of  the 
1981  tax  law.  Tax  indexing  is  a  pledge 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
will  not  allow  taxes  to  rise  automati- 
cally, well  ahead  of  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. That  is  how  the  Government 
pulled  in  revenues  in  the  1970's  but  it 
was  essentially  a  dishonest  way  to 
raise  taxes.  Under  Indexing,  Congress 
is  free  to  raise  taxes.  But  it  must  vote 
to  do  so.  And  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

But  the  original  Senate  budget 
would  have  undone  nearly  all  that 
progress  on  taxes.  It  called  for  a  tax 
hike  of  $30  billion  in  1984  alone,  and 
more  and  more  taxes  in  subsequent 
years.  That  type  of  tax  increase  would 
mean  loss  of  the  third  year  of  the  indi- 
vidual tax  cut— set  for  this  July— and 


the  repeal  of  indexing.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  go  this  iDute  Just  as  Uie  reeovery  is 
gettbig  underway.  The  July  tax  cut  Is 
important  to  that  recovery,  eapedally 
in  a  State  like  niinoig  irtiere  the  reces- 
sion is  bound  to  lag  the  natl<»al  recov- 
ery, at  least  according  to  economists. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  sup- 
port a  budget  that  called  for  such 
lurge  tax  increases  and  the  loss  of  two 
very  important  tax  programs  that 
mean  so  much  to  so  many  Americans. 
That  is  why  I  voted  to  send  that 
budget  back  to  committee. 

The  tax  cuts  that  I  feel  are  impor- 
tant to  recovery  and  f almeas  are  well- 
distributed  among  all  taxpayers. 
There  has  been  some  debate  over  who 
receives  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
tax  cuts  and  indexing.  Recent  infor- 
mation I  have  received  trvm  the 
Treasury  Department  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  the  middle  (daas  In  this  coun- 
try that  reaps  the  greatest  ben^ts. 
Indexing  is  weighted  even  more  in 
favor  of  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

The  chart  I  have  here  shows  that 
taxpayers  with  less  than  $50,000  in 
income  pay  66.6  percent  of  the  1984 
tax  biirden.  But  72.1  percent  of  the 
July  1983  tax  cut  win  go  to  this 
middle-income  group.  And  this  same 
group  will  receive  almost  78  percent  of 
the  benefilB  of  indexing. 

Taxpayers  who  earn  less  than 
$10,000  a  year— 2.1  perooit  of  aU  tax- 
payers—will receive  2.6  percent  of  the 
July  tax  cut,  almost  equal  to  their  pro- 
portion of  taxpayments.  But  under  in- 
dexing, thk  wlU  be  tripled,  to  6.5  per- 
cent of  all  benefits.  So  if  we  repeal  in- 
dexing, we  will  be  hurting  the  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  the  most. 
Wealthy  tAxpayers  will  not  be  hurt  by 
repeal  of  these  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Treasury  Departmojt 
table  showing  the  distribution  of  tax 
cuts  be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordei«d  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

NSnaBUnON  OF  TAX  CUTS  AND  MOEXMG 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Let  me  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  another  way  that  we  might 
look  at  this  tax  burden  and  what  it 
means  to  spending.  This  year's  1983 
budget  of  About  $806  MUfcin  will  mean 
that  a  family  of  four  earning  $25,000 


wHl  mean  a  tax  bite  of  $6,323,  accord- 
ing to  the  TAX  FoundAtion. 

TAX  FoundAti(m  econ<Hnists  hAve 
done  the  NAtion  a  grcAt  service  with 
their  woi^  becAuse  it  mAkes  this  huge 
FederAl  budget  comprehensible  to  the 
Average  taxpayer.  It  brealcs  out  where 
the  $6,323  in  taxes  will  go,  proportion- 
ally, in  Federal  spending.  For  exanu)le, 
34  percent  of  the  taxpAyer's  tAxes— 
$2.163— will  go  for  the  numy  income 
security  prognuns  in  the  budget.  An- 
other big  chunk— $1,645  of  this  work- 
er's tAxes— will  go  for  uAtionAl  de- 
faise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  tAble  from  the 
Tax  Foundation  be  included  in  the 
RaooiD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 

HOW  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  SPEND  A  WORKER'S 
TAX  DOLLARS  IN  FISCAL  1983  > 


came  to  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago.  It  Is 
not  the  type  of  document  I  would  have 
written  by  myself,  but  the  Senate  is  a 
consensus  legislAtive  body.  The  budget 
we  passed  is  better  than  passing  no 
budget  1^  all,  as  I  outlined  earlier  in 
my  remarks. 

The  Senate  will  have  hard  decisions 
on  spending  when  each  of  the  13  vp- 
propriations  bills  come  up  this 
summer.  I  will  personally  vote  for 
spending  lower  than  that  envisioned  in 
this  document.  And  of  course  I  will 
not  vote  for  repeal  of  the  third  install- 
ment of  the  personal  tax  cut  or  tax  in- 
dexing. 
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Sont  OHia  of  Mwnoiwul  aid  Budpt.  Ml  Tai  handrton  oanpib- 
lOM,  iMd  Oi  tnidS  M^  Bbmites  presenM  Jai.  31.  1983. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
need  to  take  a  look  at  Federal  spend- 
ing, now  taking  about  25  percent  of 
GNP.  That  is  up  considerably  from 
past  years.  As  recent  as  1979,  spending 
accounted  for  21  percent  of  GNP.  In 
1982  it  had  gone  up  to  24.6  percent 
And  now  we  are  at  25  percent,  on  our 
WAy  to  26  percent.  This  spending  is 
consuming  An  ever  lArger  shAre  of  our 
UAtlonod  wealth,  depriving  taxpayers 
to  use  their  income  for  consimu>tion 
and  investment. 

I  believe  this  rapid  runup  in  spend- 
ing. dMpite  our  recent  efforts  to  trim 
spending,  1b  the  primary  cause  of  the 
budget  deficit  we  have  today.  Too 
much  of  the  debate  focuses  solely  on 
the  deficit,  without  a  careful  look  at 
where  the  deficit  problems  start.  And 
it  is  on  the  spending  side,  with  its  con- 
tinuing runup  in  red  ink  that  we  can 
see  the  source  of  most  of  the  deficit. 

The  budget  the  Senate  approved  last 
night  is  fAr,  fAr  from  perfect.  It  is 
better  tlum  the  document  thAt  first 


FILMING  OF  UPPER  YANGTZE 
RTVER  RAFTING  EXPEDITION 

Iilr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  oU^tention  of  my 
colleagues  an  historic  event  of  interna- 
tional magnitude.  As  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  I  am  honored  to 
announce  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  ChinA  has  given  permission  to  two 
Oregon  (»mpAnies  to  proceed  with 
their  planning  and  filming  of  a  major 
rAfting  expedition  on  the  Upper 
YAngtze  River. 

Ken  Warren  Outdoors,  the  largest 
rafting  company  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, will  conduct  the  first  organized 
descent  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  River. 
This  first-ever  expedition  virill  be 
filmed  for  an  Upper  Yangtze  expedi- 
tion documentary  by  World  Pacific 
Pictures. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  1.700- 
mUe  rafting  expedition  over  a  45-day 
period.  The  expedition  team's  equip- 
ment will  feature  the  very  latest  in 
U.S.  manufacturing  technology.  For 
example,  the  crew  will  use  four  inflat- 
able rafts  which  have  been  spedficaUy 
designed  for  this  project  by  Mr.  Ken 
Warren,  the  expedition  leader.  Each 
raft  will  be  self -contained  And  totAlly 
capable  of  supporting  its  crew  of  four 
for  the  45-day  trip;  however,  a  road 
crew  team  is  being  proposed  to  resup- 
ply  the  rafts  at  three  rendezvous 
points  along  the  Upper  Yangtze. 

Eighteen  Oregonians  have  been  se- 
lected as  members  of  the  expedition 
team.  Also,  an  offer  has  been  made  to 
include  several  Chinese  athletes  on 
the  expedition  team  subsequent  to 
training  in  Oregon.  Thus,  this  historic 
rafting  expedition  will  also  serve  to  es- 
tablish people-to-people  relationships 
between  Americans  and  Chinese,  in- 
creasing the  ties  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  our  two  great  na- 
tions. 

In  appreciation  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  for  the  permission  to 
conduct  this  expedition  on  the 
Yangtze  River,  the  expedition  team 
plans  to  donate  two  of  their  fully 
equipped  inflatable  rafts  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  upon  completion  of 
their  trip. 
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It  ii  Indeed  a  rare  privilefe  for 
Amertcani  to  comprise  the  first  expe- 
dition team  to  raft  the  Upper  Yangtze 
River.  I  am  very  proud  that  residents 
of  my  great  home  State  of  Oregon 
have  been  granted  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity. 


AT 


HOUSE  MEASURES  HELD 
DESK 

The  following  Mils  were  ordered 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent: 

HJi.  MSI.  An  act  to  nuke  certain  amend- 
mente  to  aeetloiw  4.  13.  14.  IS.  and  ISB  of 
tbe  Securttln  Kxehance  Act;  and 

HJt.  MM.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increaae  tiM  autbor- 
laed  number  of  members  of  tbe  Board  of 
Veteram'  Appeals  in  tlie  Veterana'  Adminis- 
tration, and  f «-  oUier  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BC-1091.  A  commiintfatlon  from  the 
Acting  AdmlniatrattM'  of  tbe  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  transmittlnc  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  extendtaic  tbe  Federal 
IiMecticide.  runddde.  and  Rodentldde  Act 
for  a  years;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

■C-lOn.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricu^Mire  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  tlM  fiscal  year  IMS  report  of  the 
Forest  Senrtor.  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

CC-IOM.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
tbe  strategic  petroleum  reserve  petroleum 
account  wliicb  should  have  been  but  was 
not.  reported  to  tbe  Congress;  Jointly,  pur- 
suant to  tiM  order  of  January  30.  1975.  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations,  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Budget,  and  Uie  Conunittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector o<  Uae  Federal  Iteergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
plans  for  administration  of  the  emergency 
food  and  slielter  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

BC-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (or  Civil 
Works  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  en- 
vironmental tanpaet  statement  on  tbe  State 
Road  Coulee  moject.  Wis.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

BC-IOM.  A  communication  from  tbe  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  tlie  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  tl>e  distribution,  appointment,  and 
assignment  of  flag  and  general  officers  of 
tbe  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
C«ps:  to  tbe  Committee  aa  Armed  Services. 

BC-IMT.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  10  violations  of  law  involv- 
ing overoUigation  of  appropriated  funds;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 

BC-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rect<»'  of  tbe  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 


report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to  Sbiga- 
»re;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-IOM.  A  iimimi'"«^**«'  from  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Aaslstanoe 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

BC-1100.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Acting  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  activities 
carried  out  witbln  the  previous  4ft  days 
imder  tbe  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin 
Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  BanUng,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-1101.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tlie  community  development  block  grant 
formula;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-lloa.  A  communication  from  tbe  IM- 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. UJS.  Congress,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  a  report  mUtled  "Tecbnoiogy  and 
Bast-West  Trade:  An  Update":  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  snd  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 1103.  A  communication  fnnn  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Deregulation:  A  New  Era"; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Housbig,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BC-1104.  A  communication  from  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Tecimology  Assess- 
ment, U.S.  Congress,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  tbe  office's  IMS  Annual  Report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1106.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tbe  status 
of  the  highway  safety  bmovative  granta  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


&  44S:  A  biU  to  authorise  rebabOitation  of 
tbe  Belle  Fourcbe  irrigation  project,  and  for 
other  puipoaes  (RepC.  No  M-IU). 

&  aW:  A  Mil  to  amend  the  act  of  July  M. 
1M4  (M  Stat  ftTS).  to  authorise  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  ttie  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  "««h.»^fai  the  SanU  MargariU  project. 
California,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  M-1X9). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendmrat  tai  tiie  nature  of  a  substitute: 

HJt.  MO:  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  conser- 
vation, rehabilitation,  and  tanprovement  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  9«-140). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

HJl.  1313:  A  biU  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  units  of  tbe  national 
park  system  and  otlier  pulriic  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-141). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  tbe  title: 

HJt.  174:  A  bill  enUtted:  tbe  "Gladys 
Noon  SpelLman  Parkway." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

8.  M3:  A  bill  to  provide  (or  confirmation 
of  the  repayment  contract  of  the  Dallas 
Crreek  participating  project  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  storage  project  (Rept.  No.  93-133). 

a  818:  A  bill  to  authorise  tbe  replacement 
of  existing  pump  casings  in  Robert  B.  Grif- 
fith water  project  pumping  plants  lA  and 
2A  (formerly  the  Southern  Nevada  water 
project),  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-134). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  tbe  title: 

S.  680:  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  Parkway"  (Rept.  No.  98-138). 

By  Mr.  McCLintE,  from  the  Committee 
aa  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amrodment: 

S.  8M:  A  biU  to  designate  tbe  Alben  Bar- 
kley  NaUonal  Historic  Site  (Rept.  No.  98- 
138). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  aM:  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  98-137). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1337.  A  blU  to  amend  part  B  of  UUe 
XVIII  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  payment  for  laboratory  services 
under  tbe  medicare  program:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1337.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  for  laborato- 
ry services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

rAU  LABOSATOKT  PATMBrrS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
sent  a  biU  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  save  the  medicare  pro- 
gram at  least  $161  million  over  the 
next  5  years  and  save  our  Nation's  el- 
derly even  more  in  out-of-pocket  costs 
that  they  now  face  for  routine  labora- 
tory tests  under  medicare  part  B. 

This  bill  is.  the  Fair  Laboratory  Pay- 
ments Act  of  1983.  It  draws  upon  the 
work  of  the  General  Acooimting 
Office,  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  which  held  hearings  on 
this  issue  last  year,  and  Congressman 
RoH  Wtddi  of  Oregon,  who  has  intro- 
duced «in«iiar  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Rn>resentatives. 

The  Inequity  which  this  bill  address- 
es is  very  simple. 

For  years  a  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent laboratories  have  maintained 


two  price  lists  for  low-cost  routine 
tests  which  they  conduct:  In  essence,  a 
wholesale  atid  a  retail  prtoe. 

The  lowOr  price  wu  available  to 
physicians  and.  In  some  States,  medic- 
aid, and  wfi  Justified  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  less  administrative  cost 
in  billing  a  physician  once  for  a 
number  of  tests  that  laboratory  may 
have  conducted  for  sevoal  of  his  or 
her  patients. 

The  hlghfer  price,  which  has  consist- 
ently been  charged  to  medicare,  was 
Justified  on  two  grounds:  The  billing 
costs  I  have  Just  mentioned  and  the 
fact  that  tHe  laborat(»7  had  to  deter- 
mine if  the  benefidaxy  had  fulfilled 
the  annual  medicare  deductible  ($75) 
and.  if  so.  then  to  bill  medicare— which 
iMdd  80  percent  of  the  reasonable 
charge— and  assess  the  medicare  bene- 
ficiary the  coinsurance  fee  of  30  per- 
cent. 

The  average  difference  between 
these  two  prices  is  $2.75  per  test. 
When  you  multiply  that  amount  by 
the  number  of  routine  tests  being  con- 
ducted amiually— estimated  at  18  mil- 
lion—the increased  costs  to  medicare 
and  our  Nation's  elderly  are  phenome- 
nal. 

My  legidation  would  address  this 
problem  in  several  ways: 

First,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  pay  laboratories  for  routine  tests  at 
the  lower  cftiarge  now  available  to  phy- 
sicians—what  I  term  the  "wholesale 
price". 

Second.  It  would  require  that  the 
laboratories  who  conduct  tests  under 
medicare  part  B  to  accept  this  amount 
as  payment  in  fulL  They  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  billing  medicare  recipi- 
ents any  additional  charges. 

Third,  to  lessen  the  administration 
costs  on  the  laboratories  and  to  ease 
the  financial  burden  of  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries, this  biU  would  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  the  medicare  part  B  de- 
ductible and  coinsurance  require- 
ments. Therefore,  the  medicare  recto>i- 
ent  would  not  be  simCTSfrt  any  charges 
for  such  tests.  Medicare  would  pay  100 
percent  of  the*reasonable  charge,  as 
determined  under  the  MIL 

Even  waiving  the  application  of  the 
coinsuranoe  and  deductible  require- 
ments, the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  Federal  medicare 
savings  at  $161  millicm  in  outlays  over 
5  years— $11  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
alone. 

An  Informal  estimate  by  a  health 
care  qieciaUst  at  the  Ooieral  Account- 
ing Office  predicted  that  savings  to 
the  medicare  beneficiaries  in  this 
country  may  be  as  large  as  $35  million. 
liCr.  Preaident.  it  is  very  unusual 
when  we  can  consider  legislation 
which  will  save  medicare  money  with- 
out reducing  benefits  or  transferring 
those  costs  to  our  Nation's  elderly. 

My  legidation  would  save  money  for 
our  Nation's  medicare  recipients  as 


well  as  saving  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  money. 

We  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  who 
share  our  concern  for  reducing  the 
burden  of  health  care  for  our  Nation's 
elderly  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Fair  Laboratory  Payments 
Act  of  1983  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnoRD.  as  follows: 

S.1337 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
RevreteiUaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fair  Lab  Payments 
Act". 

Sb&  2.  (a)  Section  1833  of  tbe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "negotiated  rate"  in 
subsection  (aXlXD)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "estabisbed  payment  rate"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  for  low-cost  diagnostic 
tests  tbe  amount  of  payment  for  which  Is 
determined  under  subsection  (h)"  in  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  after  "IMKsXlO)";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(bKl)  With  reelect  to  low-cost  diagnostic 
tests  pertanned  in  a  laboratory  for  which 
payment  Is  made  under  this  part  to  the  lab- 
oratory, the  Secretary  shall  establish  pay- 
ment rates  on  a  statewide  or  area  wide  basis 
which  shall  be  considered  the  full  charge 
for  such  tests  under  this  part.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  such  payment  rates  for 
a  test  tai  a  manner— 

"(A)  that  assures  that  the  payment 
amount  will  not  exceed  either  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  for  the  test  in 
the  absence  of  this  subsection  or  the 
amount  the  laboratory  commonly  charges 
pbyaidans  for  tbe  test;  and 

"(B)  that  takes  into  consideration  (1)  the 
payment  amounts  determined  with  respect 
to  the  test  under  paragraphs  (2KB)  and  (3) 
of  section  1842(b),  and  (U)  the  amounts  es- 
tabUsbed  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  for  the  payment  for  the 
test. 

"(2XA)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
tbe  term  'low-cost  diagnostic  test'  means  a 
diagnostic  test  the  payment  amoimt  for 
wliieb  (imder  this  subsection)  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
applicable  amotmt  as  determined  imder  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
tbe  applicable  amount  for  tests  performed 
tai  fnl«»M<»r  year  1983  is  $15.  For  tests  per- 
formed after  1983,  the  appUcable  amount  is 
tbe  applicable  amoimt  for  the  preceding  cal- 
eadar  year,  taicreased  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease (if  any)  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  tbe  12-month  period  ending  on  the  Sep- 
tember 30  of  such  preceding  calendar  year.". 
(bXl)  Section  IMKs)  of  such  Act  is 
amoided— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragr^hs  (12),  (13), 
and  (14)  as  paragraphs  (13).  (14),  and  (15), 
reflectively:  and 

(C)  by  taiserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
foilowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  has  an  agreement  In  effect  with  the 
Secretary  by  which  the  laboratory  agrees  to 
accept  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1833(b)  as  full  payment  for  diagnostic 
tests  to  which  that  section  miplies  and  to 


accept  an  assignment  descrilied  in  seeUon 
1842  (bX3XBXil)  with  respect  to  payment 
for  aU  services  furnished  by  the  laboratory 
to  Individuals  enrolled  under  this  part; 
and". 

(2)  SecUon  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(11)  and  (12)"  and  inserttaig 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(11)  and  (13)". 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  diagnostic  tests  furnished  on 
or  after  October  1, 1983. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  BCassachu- 
setts  (.Mr.  Kkrwedt)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  31.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  home  recording  and  video  and 
audio  recording  devices  and  media, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kemmedt)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  32.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  rental,  lease,  or  Irading  of 
sound  recordings. 

S.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kehhedt)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  33.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  with  re- 
spect to  rental,  lease,  or  lending  of 
motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Stehhis.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote  the  use 
of  energy-conserving  equipment  and 
biofuels  by  the  Departonent  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S«6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfibld.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rawdolph).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  HAvnoHS),  the  Sen- 
ator from  (Georgia  (Mr.  Numi).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi),  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocBRAK)  were  added  as  coq)on- 
sors  of  S.  865.  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tionally imif orm  deep-draft  vessel  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  deep-draft 
commercial  channels  and  harbors;  to 
fund  a  percentage  of  new  channel  im- 
provements; and  to  provide  an  expedit- 
ed procedure  for  the  authorization 
and  permitting  of  navigation  improve- 
ment projects  and  related  landside  fa- 
cilities in  deep-draft  ports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (BCr.  RuDBCAiT)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  891.  a  bill  to  develop  ad- 
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dltkmal  procedures  for  Federal  land 


I.  list 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatthlb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  MlssisBlppi 
(Mr.  Coanuui)  was  added  as  a  coepon- 
SM*  of  &  1159.  a  bai  to  amen-,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  l;i79  to 
extend  the  imyvMons  relating  to  the 
ezptnt  of  domestically  produced  crude 
OIL 


(e)  Sectkn  »6(n)  of  aueh  Act  to  imended 
by  striklnc  out  "ICajr  M.  IMS"  and  Inaertinc 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  SO.  IMS". 

(f)  Section  H4<d>  of  lueh  Act  to  unend- 


t  JonR  iaw>Limoii  ei 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  AinMXWS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcmi  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsuhaqa).  and  the  Senator 
from  CallfMnia  (Mr.  Oaiistoii)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
RcMriutton  61.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
'*T4r«**  the  week  of  May  22.  1983. 
throu^  May  38.  1983.  as  "NaUonal 
Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week." 


m  loun  aMBOumom  »i 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixnos).  the  Senator 
from  TtiHJMim  (Mr.  Luoas).  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tkibls).  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Obassixt) 
were  added  as  coqxmsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  97,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorise  the  erection  of  a  memori- 
al on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  its  environs,  in  honor 
and  commnoaoration  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  forces  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 


AMEtfDUEHTS  SUBMITTED 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  HOUS- 
ING INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1293 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Oarh)  pro- 
posed the  foUowing  amendment  to  the 
Joint  resoluticm  (H.J.  Res.  265)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tonporary  extension  of 
cotain  insurance  programs  relating  to 
housing  and  cmnmunity  development, 
and  for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolviiig  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  threof  the  f  oUowinr- 


:oa  or 


Housnra  ABMnnsTHA- 


Ttoa 

SMcnom  I.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  National 
TTmifittg  Act  to  amended  by  striklnc  out 
"May  31.  19*3"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
sertlns  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

(b)  Section  317  of  such  Act  to  amended  by 
striklnc  out  "May  30.  1963"  and  Inaertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  SO.  1963". 

(e)  Sectkm  331(f)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  strlUnc  out  "May  30.  1983"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1963". 

(d)  Section  338  of  such  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striklnc  out  "May  30.  1983"  in  sub^ 
section  (m)  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30. 1963":  and 

(3)  by  striklnc  out  "May  30.  1963"  In  sub- 
section (q)(l)  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  SO.  1983". 


(1)  by  striklnc  out  "May  30.  1963"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  SO.  1963":  and 

(3)  by  striklnc  out  "May  31.  1963"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  there- 
of "October  1. 1963". 

(C)  Secttan  S48(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30. 1983"  and  inaertinc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "September  SO,  1963". 

(h)  Sectkm  809(f)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30, 1963"  in  the  second 
aentence  and  Insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember SO.  1963". 

<i)  Seetton  810(k)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30, 1963"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1963". 

(J)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30. 1963"  In  the  aecond 
sentence  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1963". 

(k)  Sectkm  1101(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30.  1983"  In  the  second 
aentence  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember SO.  1983". 

PLKZnLB  UTRUST  KATE  AUTHCMUTT 

Sk.  3.  Sectkm  3(aKl)  of  PubUc  Law  90- 
301  to  amended  by  striklnc  out  "May  31. 
1983"  and  insertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "October 
1. 1983". 

ruxw  nrauBAMci 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Sectkm  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  amended  by 
strikinc  out  "May  30,  1963"  and  insertlnc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  SO,  1963". 

(b)  SecUon  1338(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30. 1983"  and  insertlnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 
cuiiB  Am  aioT  niainujics 

Sic.  4.  SecUon  1301  (b)  of  the  National 
Housinc  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  20.  1983"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
lnc in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 
moMAL  Boosmo 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Sectkm  51S  (b)  (S)  of  the  Hous- 
inc Act  of  1949  to  amended  by  striklnc  out 
"May  30.  1983"  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30. 1963". 

(b)  Sectkm  S17(aKl)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "May  30,  1983"  and  in- 
sertlnc in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(c)  Section  S33(f )  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "May  30. 1983"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

Kzmmoii  or  twboml  homx  loak  moktoaok 
ooBPOBATioii  sBcuarms  nou  sscaarms 

■aOULATIORS 

Ssc.  8.  SecUon  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortcace  CorporaUon  Act  to  amended 
by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinc 
new  aubaectlon: 

"(C)  AU  aecuriUes  which  are  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  CorporaUon.  which  are 
Identical  to  the  types  of  aecuriUea  iasued  or 
cuaranteed  by  the  CtorporaUon  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  thto  subsection,  and  whldi  are 
backed  by  the  same  type  or  types  of  oblica- 
tions.  if  any,  as  the  oblicaUons  backlnc  secu- 
rities issued  or  cuaranteed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion prior  to  the  enactment  of  thto  subsec- 
Uon  (other  than  securities  cuaranteed  by 
the  Corporatkm  and  backed  by  mortcaces 
not  purchased  by  the  CorporaUon)  shall,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  that  are  direct 
OblicaUons  of  or  oblicaUons  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  Interest  by  the  United  SUtes. 


be  dcmmnrt  to  be  exempt  aeeuritlea  within 
the  meanlnc  of  the  laws  a<tanlnlstered  by 
the  Securitiea  and  Bxehance  CVwnmtoakm. 
Nothinc  in  thto  aubaeeUon  llmlta  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  aeetton  3(aXia)  of  the  Securitiea  Ex- 
chance  Act  of  1934  to  deslcnat»  aeeuritleB 
toaued  or  cuaranteed  by  the  CorporaUon  aa 
exempted  aeeuritlea.". 

nU  mSUaAlKB  ACTHOSITT 

Ssc.  7.  Durinc  ftocal  year  1968.  the  llmlta- 
Uon  on  addttkmal  oooomltmenta  to  guaran- 
tee loana  to  carry  out  the  National  Houainc 
Act  to  increaaed  by  $5,000,000,000. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


DURENBEROER  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1294 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Duum- 
Bsaon)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  biU  (S.  531)  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Rriocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970: 
as  follows: 

Strike  Une  30  on  pace  S3  throuch  line  10 
on  pace  S3  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

lowinr 

"(d)  SecUon  302  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4823)  to  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowtnc  new  subaecUona: 

"(dXl)  For  the  purpoaes  of  thto  aecUon 
and  sectkm  101(8>- 

"The  term  coat  of  relocaUon  shall  Include 
the  entire  amount  paid  by  the  uUUty  com- 
pany properly  attributable  to  a  relocaUon 
after  deductlnc  any  betterment  in  the  relo- 
cated utiUty  and  any  salvage  from  the  old 
uUUty. 

"The  term  utlUty  means  any  electric,  gas. 
water,  steam  power  or  materiato  transmis- 
sion or  distribuUon  system,  any  transporta- 
Uon  system,  or  any  communications  system 
(Including  cable  television),  and  any  fix- 
tures, eqiiipment.  or  other  property  appro- 
priate to  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  the  foregoing.  A  utIUty  may  be 
publidy,  privately,  or  cooperatively  owned. 

"(3)  Except  when  provided  otherwise  by 
Federal  Uw.  whenever  a  fednaUy  aasisted 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  displac- 
ing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency  wlU 
result  in  the  dlq>laoement  of  a  utiUty  from 
property  under  the  ownership  or  control  of 
a  State  or  kwal  agency,  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placing agency  shaU  provide  a  payment  to 
the  utiUty  company  pursuant  to  State  or 
local  Uw  or  a  written  contract,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  uUUty  company  aqd  the  State  or 
local  agency,  but  in  no  event  shall  pajrment 
exceed  the  actual  reasonable  coat  of  reloca- 
Uon of  such  UtiUty. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  thto  subsection  ahaU  su- 
persede a  State  or  local  Uw  or  a  written  con- 
tract between  a  uUUty  company  and  a  State 
or  local  government,  or  require  a  payment 
to  be  made  where  none  to  required  under 
State  or  local  Uw  or  a  written  contract. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  thto  subaecUon  ahaU  de- 
prive a  utUity  company  of  iU  righta  under 
State  or  local  Uw. 

"(S)  Nothing  in  thto  subaecUon  shaU  re- 
quire a  Federal  agency  to  increase  its  pay- 
ment if  the  increased  payment  to  attribuU- 
ble  to  a  contract  or  contract  amendment 
that  to  made  In  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
payment. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  thto  subsecUon  shaU  re- 
quire a  Federal  payment  in  excess  of  the 


payment  that  a  State  or  loeal  sgeney  would 
pay  if  no  Fe^eial  fuada  were  involved. 

"(7)  Nothinc  In  thla  wihatirflnn  oonfen 
Jurtadkistkn  on  a  court  of  the  United  Stataa 
(aa  defined  ki  aeetkm  461  at  title  36.  Dhited 
Statea  Code)  to  review  any  aetkm  of  a  dts- 
plsdnc  ace^ey  in  carryinc  out  this  robaac- 
tkm  or  to  review  the  right  of  a  atUlty  com- 
pany to  be  ctwnpenaated  under  State  or  loeal 
Uw. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  pragram  or  peojeet  di- 
rectly undertaken  by  a  VMetal  aceney  will 
result  in  the  dlaplacement  ot  a  utiUty  aa  the 
reault  of  FeOeral  acqulaltlon  of  real  proper- 
ty under  the  ownership  or  ocsitrol  of  a  State 
or  local  actaey.  the  head  of  the  Pedena 
aceney  shall  either  rdoeate  the  utility  with 
the  UtiUty  oompany's  oooaent.  or  provide  a 
payment  to  the  utiUty  equal  to  the  actual 
reaaonaUe  ooat  of  idocatkm  of  audi  utIUty. 
Such  relocatton  or  such  payment  sbaU  not 
be  required  when  it  to  pwHrlded  otherwise  by 
a  Federal  l«w,  or  a  Federal  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pdor  to  March  17,  1663.  or  a  con- 
tract or  agreonent  with  a  Federal  agency.". 

Strike  Une  24  on  page  35  throuch  Une  23 
(m  page  27  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  toi- 
lowing: 

"The  term  'diaplaced  peraon'  meana— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(E)  (with  retpect  to  a  utility  on  real  proper- 
ty under  th4  control  or  ownerahip  of  a  State 
or  local  agency.)  any  person  who  movea 
from  real  property,  movea  peraonal  proper- 
ty, or  moves  a  buaineaa  or  turn  operation,  as 
a  direct  resalt  of  a  written  notloe  of  intent 
to  acquire  or  the  acqulsltfcm  of  au^  real 
property  In  whole  or  in  part  for  a  program 
or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  aaaistance: 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  Of  secUon  202  and  of  sectkm  306, 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  or 
moves  personnel  property  from  real  proper- 
ty- 

"(i)  as  a  direct  result  of  the  written  notice 
of  intent  te  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of 
other  real  pnq^erty,  on  which  such  person 
conducts  a  business  or  farm  operation,  for  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  flnanrUl  asalstanre: 
and 

"(U)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabOitaUon  or 
demoUUon  tar  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  awristanre.  when  the  peraon  to  a 
residential  tenant,  farm  operMkm.  or  a 
smaU  business  and  when  the  head  of  the 
dtoplaring  aceney  determines  that  such  dis- 
placement to  permanent: 

"(C)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  202  and  of  any  other 
provisions  of  thto  Act  whldi  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  may  prescribe,  any  other 
person  who  to  a  reskSentlal  tenant,  farm  op- 
eraUon,  or  smaU  business  and  who  the  head 
of  the  rtisplaring  agency  determines  wiU  be 
permanently  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  aasiatanre; 

"(D)  any  person  who  to  digflde  for  reloca- 
Uon sssiiitBBrf  under  paragraphs  (A).  (B),  or 
(C)  of  thto  subsection,  unleaa  such  person 
has  been  determined,  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency, 
to  be  either  in  unUwful  occupancy  of  the 
(UspUoemeat  dwelling  or  to  have  occupied 
such  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  obtalnlnc 
asslstanoe  Under  thto  Act:  or 

"(E)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subseeUoos 
(d)  and  (e)  Of  section  303.  any  utility  compa- 
ny whteh  moves  its  fadUUeB  from  real  prop- 
erty under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  aceney.". 


DEBT  COLLECTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1295 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Pircy)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
376)  to  amend  the  Debt  Collection  Act 
of  1982  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  contracts  for  collection  services  to 
recover  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  amoimt  provided  in  ad- 
vance appropriations  acts;  as  follows: 

Unes  13  and  14  of  8.  376  are  hereby  delet- 
ed. 


COMMITTEE  AUTHORITY  TO 
IiCEET 

oomnrtB  oh  thb  jxnticiAXT 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
(m  Monday,  May  23,  in  order  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  S.  610,  the  Stu- 
dent Athlete  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUSOOlOaTTIB  OM  PATXHTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents  of  the  Committee 
on  the  JudicUry  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  May  23,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  patent  term  restoration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


H.R.  174  AND  S.  680 

•  Mr.  McCXURE.  Mi.  President,  on 
May  13.  1983.  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  ordered 
both  S.  680  as  amended  and  HJl.  174 
as  amended  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate.  The  committee  is  filing  a 
report  on  S.  680.  It  is  Senate  Report 
98-135. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  S. 
680  as  amended  and  H.R.  174  as 
amended  are  identical  bills  and  the 
report  on  S.  680  applies  to  the  Sen- 
ate's legislative  history  of  H.R.  174  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.* 


A  NUC:iiEAR  FREEZE  PROPOSAL 

•  Mr.  LEA&Y.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  issues 
which  would  need  to  be  addressed  in 
developing  an  acuta!  negotiating  pro- 
posal based  on  the  nuclear  freeze  con- 
cept. My  statement  included  the  text 
of  a  CRS  analysis  of  nuclear  freeze  al- 
ternatives I  had  requested. 

In  my  further  reading  of  material  on 
the  nuclear  freeze  idea,  I  have  come 
across  an  interesting  document  which 


examines  the  advantages  of  a  compre- 
hensive approach.  This  pm;>er,  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Christopher  Paine 
before  a  penal  organized  by  the  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientist,  sets  out 
the  terms  of  a  possible  arms  agree- 
ment based  on  a  comprehensive  freeze 
on  the  production,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  de- 
livery systems. 

I  find  this  paper  Interesting  in  that 
it  deals  precisely  with  the  sorts  of  veri- 
fication, security,  and  negotiating 
issues  identified  in  the  CRS  study  I 
placed  in  the  Rkord.  Mr.  Paine's 
statement  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
those  who  are  serious  about  examining 
how  a  qpecif  Ic  nudear  freeze  proposal 
might  be  stmctured. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Palne's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rkobd. 

The  statement  follows: 

RsTHnnmiG  Aaics  Coxtiol:  AovAarAOis  or 

A  COMFKXBXITSIVS  APPaOACH 

(Testimony  of  Christopher  E.  Paine.  Staff 
Assistant  for  Arms  (control.  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  before  the  FAS  Panel 
of  Inquiry  Into  a  Comprehensive  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze,  March  7, 1983) 
The  burden  of  my  testimony  today  to  that 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  ending  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  to  both  poUUcaUy  and  tedi- 
nioUly  feasible,  and  in  fact  offers  distinct 
verificaUon  and  security  advantages  over 
more  limited  am>roaches. 

Although  tnuUUonal  thinking  alMUt  arms 
control  comes  encased  in  a  veneer  of  pur- 
portedly technical  constraints,  dose  ezami- 
naUon  reveato  that  these  are  not  purely 
technical  oonstraints.  but  rather  limits 
based  on  subjecUve— indeed  highly  poUU- 
cal— determinaUims  of  the  "naU<mal  inter- 
est" and  the  fragility  of  the  nuclear  balance. 
For  example,  if  you  believe  Uiat  the  balance 
in  specific  measures  of  nuclear  aqwblUty  to 
an  oracle  of  geopoUUcal  fortune,  you  wiU 
probably  demand  high  leveto  of  on-site  in- 
specUon  to  monitor  each  and  every  incre- 
mental improvement  in  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal,  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  respond  promptly  to 
Soviet  efforts  to  change  the  balance,  no 
matter  how  smaU  these  may  be  In  relation 
to  the  total  arsenals. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  beUeve,  as  I  do. 
that  the  destiny  of  world  affairs  depends  far 
less  on  the  balance  in  nuclear  capabOiUes 
than  on  the  dangers  arising  from  the  race  to 
maintain  these  capabiUUes,  then  you  are 
likely  to  have  a  far  different  set  of  prefer- 
ences. Spe^kaOly,  if  one  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nuclear  balance  is.  within  a 
fairly  broad  range  of  disparities.  inherenUy 
stable  with  respect  to  the  deUberate  iniU- 
ation  of  nuclear  confUct,  then  one  to  willing 
to  tolerate  a  comprehensive  agreement 
characterised  by  lower-leveto  of  monitoring 
confidence  for  marginal  changes  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal,  in  exchange  for  a  halt  in  the 
overaU  process. 

Between  these  two  extremes  Ues  a  wide 
and  fertile  ground  for  exploration  and  com- 
promise. It  behooves  us  aU  to  examine  the 
actual  range  of  possibUlties  that  really  do 
exist,  rather  than  continue  to  dweU  in  the 
smaU  box  (see  Figure  1)  defined  by  the 
present  Administration's  ideological  and 
strategic  preoccupations. 

For  example,  it  to  often  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  National  Technical  Means  (NTM) 
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tbe  Frecw  win  require  "oa-«ite  inapecUon." 
which  the  aoTleU  will  ptenimably  be  un- 
wOUiw  to  frant.  What  kind  of  Nattoaal 
Technical  Mean*?  What  kind  of  "on^lte"  in- 
^MCtton?  And  can  these  be  uaed  in  combina- 
tion? There  are  many  poeeibie  combinations 
(Table  1)  of  current  (and  feasible  near-term) 
MTM.  intnislTeneaB,  frequency  of  coverage, 
eooperattve  measures,  and  Information  ez- 
cfaaiwe.  yMdinc  a  wide  range  of  possible 
canfMenoe  lev^  when  applied  to  a  broad 
mectium  of  possible  agreements.  Some  of 
these  iHHt1*f"m—  ute  spelled  out  In  Table  2. 
Similarly,  the  problem  of  treaty  compli- 
ance is  not  a  simple  "yes  they  are— no 
theyYe  not"  kind  of  problem.  There  is  in 
fact  a  wide  range  of  passible  forms  of  treaty 
non-compMance  (Table  3)  and  a  wide  range 
of  possible  rfsiMHW—  to  treaty  violations 
(Table  4).  We  need  to  know,  for  example, 
which  violatloiw  in  Table  3  should  be  paired 
with  which  remedies  in  Table  4?  What  kinds 
of  treaty  violations  threaten  our  security 
sudi  that  they  would  Justify  abrogatiiHi. 
and  irtiat'klnd  of  violations  would  merit 
lesser  actions.  In  short,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  to  be  done  here,  and  from 
one  perspective,  po'haps  the  most  we  can 
say  Is  to  admit  the  scale  of  our  current  igno- 
rance and  get  to  work.  One  way  of  looking 
at  the  range  of  possibilities  is  summarised  In 
Figure  1.  whldt  attempU  to  show  geometri- 
cally how  differences  in  three  important 
subjective  preferences  relating  to  arms  con- 
trol can  affect  the  domain  of  possible  agree- 
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Bowtiwr,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
there  are  sound  technical  and  political 
growtds  for  believing  In  the  validity  of  tbe 
comprehensive  approach.  This  is  set  forth 
in  detail  in  Table  5  and  represented  sche- 
■..n«.iiy  in  Figure  2.  "A  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeae  Verification  Flow  Chart."  What  we 
really  care  about,  and  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  stop  Is  represented  at  the  far  right 
hand  side  of  the  chart— a  freeae  on  the 
number  and  tbe  characteristics  of  deployed 


nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles.  We 
are  very  concerned  about  this  with  or  with- 
out a  treaty.  A  Treaty  limiting  numbers 
alone  Is  fine,  but  this  in  no  way  addresses 
the  dangers  arising  from  Soviet  improve- 
ments In  the  performance  characteristics  of 
their  weapoiM,  which  we  would  continue  to 
monitor  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  At  a 
miwimiim,  a  deployment  freeae  which  also 
prohibited  modemiaaion  would  allow  us  to 
probe  the  Sovieto  concerning  these  charac- 
teristics, thereby  improving  our  intelligence 
concerning  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat. 

However,  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
Hmittof  Soviet  improvements,  we  would  ob- 
viously pursue  test  restrictions.  Presumably 
these  would  greatly  Impede  the  flow  of  Im- 
provemenU  filtering  Into  deployed  Soviet 
nuclear  forces,  increasing  our  confidence  in 
the  deployment  freese  and  Increasing  our 
knowledge  of  Soviet  missQe  capabilities 
through  an  NTM  non-interference  clause: 
non-encryption  of  telnnetry:  provisions  for 
advance  notification  of  tests:  and  daU  ex- 
change under  the  agreement. 

However,  a  testing  and  deployment  freeae 
would  leave  an  unconstrained  Soviet  pro- 
duction potential  for  rapid  "breakout"  from 
the  treaty  constraints,  a  frequently  recur- 
ring nightmare  among  those  who  are  in- 
clined toward  intense  distrust  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. Since  this  potential  would  exist  with  or 
without  an  agreement,  as  would  tbe  poten- 
tial for  an  American  response,  and  presum- 
ing one  makes  the  Judgement  that  the  pre- 
vailing nuclear  balance  is  not  all  that  deli- 
cate, why  not  freese  the  production  of  dedi- 
cated delivery  vehicles,  nuclear  warheads, 
and  fissionable  materials?  As  long  ss  the 
Soviet  clandestine  production  potential  re- 
mained below  a  given  threshold,  over  a 
given  period  of  time,  and  we  felt  comforta- 
ble with  both  those  estimates,  a  production 
ban  would  seem  to  offer  nothing  but  advan- 
tages—increased confidence  that  the  deploy- 
ment freeae  was  limiting  future  ss  well  as 
present  deployments  and  increased  confi- 

TABlEl 


dence  that  the  Soviets  were  not  running  a 
secret  test  program,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  produce  something 
they  have  not  tested.  And  while  the  Freeae 
would  not  directly  ban  research  and  devel- 
opmoit  on  new  warheads  and  delivery  sys- 
tems, it  would  dramatically  limit  the  design 
parameters  of  such  systems  as  well  as  the 
incentives  for  pursuing  them. 

In  short,  while  certain  individual  provi- 
sions of  a  freese  agreement  might  be  moni- 
tored with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  coatl- 
dence.  the  increased  scope  of  the  freeie  gen- 
erates Increased  opportunities  for  monitor- 
ing Soviet  compliance,  multiple  requlre- 
menU  for  cheating  to  Increase  deployed 
military  capability,  and  multiple  chances  for 
detecting  Soviet  violations.  Thus  the  overall 
chance  of  detecting  Soviet  cheating  on  the 
agreement  could  be  as  high  or  higher  for 
the  freese  than  for  more  limited  agree- 
ments. And  under  the  verification  provisions 
of  a  freese  agreement,  we  could  seek  clarifi- 
cation of  a  far  wider  range  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary activities  than  we  can  at  present,  or 
than  we  could  under  the  President's  START 
proposal. 

These  observations  add  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  main  task  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiati<His  at  the  present  time  is  not  to 
rework  the  strategic  balance  through  a  com- 
bination of  selective  nuclear  reductions  and 
broad-based  modernisation,  but  rather  to 
coordinate  a  halt  in  the  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  programs  of  the  two  sides.  This 
would  complement  the  defensive  ABM 
freeae  we  already  have  in  place  and  close 
the  loopholes  in  the  SALT  H  structure.  Re- 
ductions could  be  negotiated  and  imple- 
mented simultaneously  with  a  freese.  resolv- 
ing "stability"  problems  by  throwing  away 
weapons  rather  than  by  building  more  of 
them.  Thank  you  for  hearing  me.  and  I  cer- 
tainly will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 


May20,l$83 
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[Tables] 


Mate). 


[Table  2] 
nxosraATivx  modbs  or  MomToanc 


1.  Remote  monitoring  by  National  Techni- 
cal Means  outside  Soviet  territory. 

3.  Remote  monitoring  by  tamper  proof 
NTM  located  within  Soviet  territory. 


3.  On-site  monitoring  by  non-instrusive  in- 
specticms  using  technical  means. 

4.  On-site  monitoring  by  mildly  intrusive 
inspections  using  technical  means. 

5.  Intrusive  "Quota"  Inspections. 

6.  Intrusive  Continuous  On-Slte  Inspec- 
tion. 

7.  Inspection  by  the  Public  (report  a  viola- 
tion if  you've  seen  or  heard  of  one). 


8.  Data  base  exchange. 

9.  Cooperative  measures  on  request  (re- 
moval of  shielding  sgalnst  NTM). 

10.  Inspection  by  Interrogation,  hierarchy 
of  requesU  for  clarification  and  resp<Hises. 
leading  to  a  prima  fade  case  of  violation  or 
compliance  with  the  right  to  request  inspec- 
tion to  resolve  doubts. 


rOKMS  or  TSIATT  NOW-COilFLIAaCS 

Leeet/ 
High-level  cheating 

I.  Intentlofial  Systematle  violation  oo  Ex- 
ecutive ordets  to  achieve  Treaty  Breakout/ 
Stategic  Superiority. 

3.  IntcnttDoal  vlblatlan  on  Bxeeutive 
orders  to  achieve  new  capability  within 
Treaty  regime. 

3.  Intentfcmal  violation  on  Bsecutlve 
orders  to  achieve  marginal  Improvements 
within  Treaty  regime. 

4.  Intentional  violation  on  Bxeeutive  di- 
rection to  maintain  or  increase  confidence 
In  existing  wieapons. 

Uvelll 
Bureaucratic  non-compliance 

5.  Intentional  Chiseling  at  Lower  Mili- 
tary/Industdal  echelons  to  achieve  new  ca- 
pability within  Treaty  regime. 

6.  Intentltnal  Chiading  at  Lower  Mili- 
tary/Industaial  echelons  to  achieve  margin- 
al Improvements  within  Treaty  regime. 

7.  Intentional  Chiseling  at  Lower  MQl- 
tary/Industrlal  echelons  to  maintain/in- 
crease o(mf Menoe  In  rrlsHng  weapons. 

8.  UnlnteiMJonal  vlolatiooB  at  lower  eche- 
lons due  to  inadequate  edueatkm/infoimar 
tlon/superviBi<m  (e.g.  overenthuslastic 
major  turns  on  air  defense  radar  unit  to 
track  incomtaig  RVs). 

Level  m 
"Apparent"  violations 

9.  Conscious  exploitation  of  treaty  amM- 
gtUtles,  loc^oles. 

10.  Genuine  difference  of  interpretatkm 
regarding  a  treaty  provision. 

II.  "Apparent  violatteas"  which  arise 
from  develoiHnents  which  are  Inherently 
ambiguous  at  certain  stages  but  which  are 
later  revealed  to  be  omsistait  with  treaty 
requiremenia. 

12.  Involnntary  temporary  non-compli- 
ance arising  from  circumstances  beyond 
leadership  control  (war.  natural  disaster,  in- 
ternal political  upheaval). 

13.  Signatures  registered  by  monitoring 
systems  mistaken  for  prohibited  activity 
(e.g.  gas  fire  for  ground-based  laser,  earth- 
quake for  nadear  test). 

14.  Charges  of  violations  arising  from  in- 
adequate iafotmation  oonceming  activity 
under  observation. 

[Table  41 

rOSSIBLX  aXHXDIB  TO  TIUTT  VIOLATIOIIS 

1.  Reinterpretatlon  of  Treaty  Provisions 
to  eliminate  violation. 

2."ConBerit  Decree"  not  to  engage  again  in 
specific  foims  of  activity  whether  or  not 
these  are  Judged  to  be  "vtolatiwis"  of  the 
agreement. 

3.  "Tit  for  Tat"  limited  retaliation  In  re- 
sp(mse  to  prohibited  activity,  limited  in 
scope  but  not  necessarily  Identical  to  adver- 
sary's actio*. 

4.  Denial  of  rights  under  the  treaty,  such 
as  invections  or  data  exchange.  untU  pro- 
hibited acUVity  ceases. 

5.  Withdtawal  from  part  of  the  Treaty 
untU  adversary  violations  cease. 

g.  Suspension  of  Compliance  with  Entire 
Treaty  untt  violations  cease. 

7.  Withdi«iwal  from  the  Treaty. 

8.  Punitive  International  Sanctions.* 


COLLECTIVE  RATEICAKINO  IN 
TIIANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.    PftYOR.    Bflr.    President.    Dr. 
Grant   BC   Davis   is   a  distinguished 


teadier  at  the  University  of  Aricansas 
in  FlayetteviUe.  the  holder  of  the  Oren 
Harris  professorship  of  transportation. 
He  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  a  number  of  transportation 
needs,  and  he  is  able  to  (daim  major 
advancements  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  our  region  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Davis  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle in  Traffic  World  wpeXOng  out  his 
point  of  view  on  collective  ratemaklng 
in  tranqwrtation.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  this  field,  and  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Davis  are 
not  necenarily  my  own.  But  he  has 
long  been  notable  in  this  area  and  I 
believe  that  his  views  are  worth  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

The  article  follows: 
EnocsTOB  Sxxs  Flaws  m  RiPoaT  or 
RATnuKmc  SnniT  Comnssioii 
(By  Grant  M.  Davis) 

One  of  the  putative  purposes  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980  was  to  increase  rate 
competition  by  simultaneously  providing 
shippers  with  increased  price  and  quality 
options.'  Supposedly  the  reason  for  congres- 
sional indusicm  of  this  section  of  the  Act. 
together  with  other  provisions,  was  simply 
to  resolve  a  general  perception  that  price 
ooBspetition  in  the  trucking  industry  was 
neither  pervasive  nor  effective. 

Critics  of  the  traditional  rate  conference 
pricing  process  used  in  the  regulated  seg- 
mmt  of  the  motor  carrier  industry  have 
oontoided  over  the  years  that  freight  rates 
were  not  only  excessive,  but  were  unrespon- 
sive to  «^h»«g<ng  shipper  needs.*  Advocates 
of  ooDective  ratemaklng,  on  the  other  hand, 
forcefully  pointed  out  that  accurate  cost  al- 
location is  virtually  impossible  in  the  indus- 
try because  of  Joint  and  single-line  rates. 
and  competition— factors  compouiuled  by  a 
large  body  of  overhead  costs  which  have  to 
be  allocated  to  specific  shipments.  Because 
of  the  operational  and  institutional  nature 
of  the  for-hire  motor  carrier  industry  and 
shipper  desires  for  joint  rates  and  service, 
advocates  of  collective  ratemaklng  have  con- 
tended that  antitrust  immunity  is  needed  in 
order  for  the  industry  to  fuiictlon,  fulfill 
business  commitments,  and  adhere  to  vari- 
ous legal  requirements  and  contracts  exist- 
ing between  shippers  and  carriers.*  A  major- 
ity of  shippers,  not  surprisingly,  perceived 
the  LTL  general  commodity  carriers  as 
public  utility  types  of  businesses,  and  hence 
antttnist  Immunity  was  needed  not  only  for 
the  carriers,  but  for  shipper  organizations 
as  well. 

This  interminable  debate  was  supposed  to 
be  resolved  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980,  but  instead  Congress  created  the 
Motw  Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  and  analyze  certain 
issues  involved  in  the  collective  ratemaklng 
process  and  to  subsequently  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  TnBlnt"<"'"g  or  eliminating  this 
important  pricing  approach.  Unfortunately, 
the  commission  has  generated  almost  as 
much  controversy  as  the  basic  issue  of  col- 
lective ratemaklng  by  adopting  a  highly 
controversial  staff  preliminary  draft  report 
after  the  original  Commission  voted  not  to 
accept  the  report.*  Following  the  1982  sena- 


■  Footnote  st  end  of  article. 


torial  elections  and  questions  concerning  in- 
dustry qualifications  of  one  member,  the 
commisskm  voted  on  February  24. 1983,  by  a 
six-to-four  vote,  to  accept  the  contentious 
preliminary  draft  report.  This  report  Is  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  slmi^ 
because  the  findings  contained  in  the  pre- 
liminary draft  do  not  appear  to  be  either 
correlated  closely  with  the  bulk  of  the  evi- 
dmce  presented  before  the  Commission,  nor 
previous  studies  oonceming  collective  rate- 
making  in  trucking. 

The  basic  issues  involved  In  collective  rate- 
making  such  as  antitrust  immunity,  cartel 
profits,  and  service  to  small  shippers  and 
communities  were  carefully  defined  and  ex- 
amined, albeit  in  the  context  of  the  deregu- 
latlcm  debate,  several  years  ptim  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1080,  and  the  subse- 
quent creation  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission.*  In  fact,  public 
policy  issues  such  as  participation  in  Inireau 
activities  by  shippers,  the  validity  of  the 
common  carrier  concept,  rate  levels,  subsidi- 
zation, small  community  service,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  Issues  were  examined  and  pub- 
lished In  article  form  In  the  /CC  Pnetition- 
en'  Journal,  in  the  TraiuportatioH  Joumal. 
and  in  other  referred  Journals,  and  even  sev- 
eral books  were  writtoi  concerning  the  im- 
portant features  and  shipper  perceptions  of 
the  collective  ratemaklng  dettate.* 

In  the  course  of  these  formal  studies, 
shipper  respondents  were  analyzed,  catego- 
rized, and  subjected  to  various  statistical 
tests  to  measure  significant  changes  in  their 
preceptions  of  collective  ratemaklng  and 
major  issues  over  time.'  Not  surprisingly,  a 
majority  of  shippers  in  these  studies  fsr 
vored  collective  ratemaklng.  desired  some 
selected  modifications  in  the  process,  gener- 
ally reported  satisfaction  with  the  pricing 
procedures,  and  believed  that  this  particular 
pricing  process,  while  definitely  in  the 
public  interest,  would  be  Jeopardized  with- 
out specific  antitrust  immunity.* 

In  short,  any  serious  review  of  the  exising 
literature  dealing  with  this  subject  clearly 
reveals  two  distinct  bodies  of  thought  re- 
garding the  collective  ratemaklng  controver- 
sy. On  the  one  hand,  a  majority  of  shippers 
favored  tbe  process,  whereas  a  small  coterie 
of  federal  officials,  together  with  some  aca- 
demics, vehemently  oppose  virtually  any 
facet  of  coUectively  established  rates.  In 
short,  definitive  empirical  daU  existed  con- 
cerning shipper  perceptions  of  the  issues 
prior  to  (ingress  creating  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Ratemaklng  Study  Commission. 

Within  this  highly  contentious  and  divid- 
ed environment,  the  Motor  C^arrier  Rate- 
making  Study  C<Hnmlssion  should  have  an- 
tidpated  the  overaU  thrust  of  the  evidence 
that  would  be  sutmiltted  during  its  formal 
hearings,  i.e.,  a  majority  of  witnesses  would 
support  collective  ratemaklng  whereas  a  few 
government  officials  and  a  few  academics 
would  oppose  the  process.*  This  division  of 
perceptions  was  surveyed  and  recorded  over 
a  seven-year  period  before  Congress  even 
considered  crating  the  Commission.  Never- 
theless, the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklng 
Study  Commission  originally  consisted  of 
three  VJ8.  Senators,  three  VJB.  RepresenU- 
tives.  two  shippers,  one  motor  carrier 
member  representing  a  general  commodity 
carrier,  and  one  motor  carrier  member  be- 
longing to  a  rate  bureau.  At  the  end  of  a  six- 
month  hearing  process  an  evenly  divided 
Commission  voted  five-to-five  to  reject  the 
preliminary  draft  report.'* 

In  fairness  to  all  parties  involved  in  the 
hearings,  a  serious  examination  of  the 
record  reveals  that  substantiaUy  more  issues 
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mod  quMttam  were  niied  durinc  the  coune 
of  the  Motor  Curler  Ratemaklnc  Study 
Conimiatan  heurtaigB  than  were  reMdved.' ■ 

The  controreny  Imrolvinc  the  collective 
prldnc  procew  intensified  when  the  reoon- 
■tttuted  eommiaion  (one  member  wm  de- 
feated in  hit  bid  for  reflection  to  the  VS. 
Senate  and  was  subsequently  replaced  by  a 
new  appointee  by  Vice  President  Bush)  re- 
convened  on  Friiruary  34,  1983.  and  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  debate  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  previously  rejected  polemical 
draft  report  on  a  six-to-four  vote.**  Needless 
to  say.  not  only  is  collective  ratemaklng  a 
misondctstood  and  controversial  topic  but 
now  the  draft  report  has  developed  into  a 
major  controversy. 

A  QDISnOII  AMD  All  AKSWXa 

At  this  particular  point,  a  question  con- 
cemlnc  the  report  certainly  needs  to  be 
proffered:  Why  question  the  report?  The 
answer  is  simple.  First,  serious  students  of 
national  policy  rely  extensively  upon  con- 
IfMilnnal  ooumittee  reports  and  hearings 
before  public  acendes  and  commissions  to 
gain  insight  into  policy  changes  and  trends 
regarding  positions  of  various  groiqx  rela- 
tive to  major  public  policy  issues.  Secondly, 
courts  frequently  rely  upon  congressional 
hearings  and  records  to  glean  congressional 
intent  in  matters  Involving  litigation.  Third- 
ly, commission  reports  receive  inordinate 
rmphssiw  in  scholarly  pursuits  simply  be- 
cause all  parties  do  not  have  access  to  hear- 
ing transcripts  and  all  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

Evm  though  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemak- 
lng Study  Commission  report  contains  a 
plethora  of  references  favoring  and  disap- 
proving collective  ratemaklng.  the  report 
failed  to  reflect  all  the  evidential  statements 
submitted  to  It  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 
In  this  regard,  the  report  is  open  for  serious 
question  of  equity,  fairness,  and  a  variety  of 
other  assorted  ills  for  two  simple  reasons. 
Le..  the  change  in  vote,  and  the  sheer 
volume  and  diversity  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented before  the  Commission  from  any  dif- 
ferent parties. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study 
Commissfam  essentially  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  major  Issues  of  collective  rate- 
making  in  the  industry  as  perceived  by  Con- 
gress. These  included  rate  levels,  discrimina- 
tion, cross  subsidliation.  monopoly  profits, 
and  the  need  for  continuing  antitrust  immu- 
nity in  the  industry.  Ancillary  issues  such  as 
national  policy,  infrastructure  development, 
monopsony  shippers,  and  the  validity  of  the 
common  carrier  concept  were  not  directly 
mandated,  even  though  they  are  extremely 
important  to  our  transportation  system. 
These  issues,  moreover,  were  examined  in  a 
highly  structured  manner.  Each  of  these 
Issues  will  be  briefly  examined  in  light  of 
the  evidence  submitted  by  over  a  thousand 
witnesses  supporting  collective  ratemaklng 
as  oppooed  to  twenty-seven  witnesses  who 
appoued  In  opposition  to  continuing  the 
ooUeetive  ratemaklng  process.  These  wi^ 
ntssei  include  the  uncounted  membership 
of  sssoclatlons  favoring  collective  ratemak- 
lng. 

To  gain  some  insight  Into  both  the  magni- 
tude and  affiliation  of  witnesses  supporting 
collecttve  ratemaklng  in  actual  appearances 
before  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study 
Crmimlssion.  one  should  look  to  the  number 
of  ■Hiuasis  supporting,  disapproving,  or  as- 
suming neutral  positioos  regarding  the  proc- 
ess. Thirty-five  shippers  supported  the  insU- 
tutlonal  process,  three  were  opposed,  while 
one  was  neutral;  44  associations  (represent- 
ing hundreds  of  members)  supported  collec- 


tive ratemaklng.  five  appeared  in  opposi-  relative  to  antitrust  immunity  Is  certainly  at 

tion.  and  one  assumed  a  neutral  position;  odds  with  the  historical  evolution  of  the 

360  carriers  supported  the  process,  and  one  concept.**  Any  diligent  reading  of  the  histo- 

<q»pased  collective  ratemakinr.  IS  witnesses  ry  of  collective  ratemaklng  and  attendant 

favored  collective  ratemaklng;  4S  individuals  litigation  involved  in  the  process  over  time 

suiworted   the   process.    11   opposed,   and  reveals  the  concept  evolved  and  developed 

three  were  neutral:  and  finally,  13  consult-  because  of  the  economic  characteristics  of 

ants  favored  collective  ratemaklng,  and  four  the  initiating  railroad  Industry.**  A  careful 

appeared  in  opposition  to  the  process.  In  all.  reading  of  the  record,  moreover,  reveals 

500  submissions  were  made  and  presented  that       collective       ratemaklng       evolved 

by  440  different  entities  and  individuals.  chronologically  because  of  practical  busi- 

A  somewhat  different  perspective  Is  pro-  ness  omsideratlons  and  practices,  as  well  as 

vided  by  examining  the  composition  of  the  the  ICC  issuance  of  regional  trucking  oper- 

witnesses  presented  in  tabular  form.  As  de-  ating  authorities.  The  need  for  immunity,  as 

picted  in  Table  1,  90  percent  of  the  submis-  stated  by  several  witnesses  during  the  Com- 

slons  before  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklng  miMi«n  hearing  in  Cambridge  during  March 

Study  Commission  favored  continuing  col-  of  1983, ■■dearly  teveals  that  a  continuing 

lectlve  ratemaklng,  9  percent  opposed,  and  1  need  for  antitrust  immunity  is  perceived  to 

percent  sssumed  no  position.  Furthermore,  be  needed  by  both  carriers  and  shippers. 

1.338  additional  individuals  sssodated  with  past  studies,  moreover,  certainly  support 

the  transportation  industry  (exduding  car-  this  observation.** 

rlers)  signed  a  resolution  subsequently  pre-  xhe  second  finding  of  the  commission 
sented  to  the  commission  favoring  the  con-  that  collective  ratemaklng  conflicts  sharply 
tinuatlon  of  coUecUve  ratemaklng  for  both  ^th  our  national  tranwortatlon  policy, 
single-line  and  Joint-line  rates.  Indeed,  the  which  calls  for  increased  reliance  upon 
magnitude  of  evidence,  while  not  only  enor-  niarket  competiUon.  is  dearly  at  odds  with 
mous  in  terms  of  volume  and  coverage,  was  the  evidence  presented  before  the  agency, 
expected,  given  the  nature  of  previous  stud-  Numerous  witnesses  testified  to  the  perva- 
les  concerning  shippers'  perceptions  regard-  giy^  nature  of  price  competition  in  the 
Ing  anUtrust  immunity,  deregulation,  and  industry,'*  and  the  commission  was  cau- 
other  P^cal  distribution  loglsUcs-type  yo^ed  repeatedly  by  several  witnesses  re- 
ta«ues.>»  Even  when  the  evidence  Presmted  gating  the  interrelated  problems  of  capw- 
beforetheconmilssionlsexdudeitheCom-  ,t  ^^^  ^^  monopsony  shippers."  Ample 
mtarion's  findings  d«u-ly  confUct  with  past  evidence,  moreover,  was  submitted  regard- 
studies,  the  issues  and  PeroepUons  of  which  ^  j^e  nature  of  both  price  and  service 
were  validated  and  strer«ith«ied  by  exsjnin-  compeUUon  occurring  In  the  Industry  both 
tag  sUtements  supplied  by90  percent  of  the  j^f^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  1980  Act.  This  Act. 
witnesses  presenting  submissions  to  the  moreover,  calls  for  priceniuaUty  options  for 
■•f"'^-  _,                   ...         ,               ,  shippers,  a  hoary  assumption  that  quality 

Any  serious  rwearditato  a  socioeconomic  »„dVice  to  transporUUon  always  mata- 

Phenomenon  that  can   be  sustained  over  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  relationship,  which  is  not 

time  in  terms  of  Issues  must  be  accorded  a  ^          true  to  tiie  case  of  transporUtion 

validity  even  ta  the  somewhat  nebulous  area  joMiietJi  *" 

of  public  policy.  In  fact   the  commissions  ^.^e    third    ftodlng   of    the   commission. 

^'  7?^^  !£"**"  ^v*^.!^''^  ^y^%  "that  homogeneous  service  Is  based  on  aver- 
^J},  ^***  evidence  submitted  ta  support  of  ^  ^^  ^^  „^  ^  ^ot  meet  changing 
couective  ratemaklng.  shipper  needs."  certainly  conflicts  with  tes- 
./^  f^°J!J?Jf^  i^*1,.*"S^"^  °'  timony  submitted  to  the  commission.  Testi- 
"\'Lf°^l5^"?**^fT^*^-®*"u*  ^°""  ™ony  rendered  to  the  commission  demon- 
Y^Sl^l^^  polemical  report  whfn  con-  gt^^^d  that  service  Is  not  homogeneous  ta 
trasted  with  the  aggregate  record  submitted  ^^^„  ^^^  <,,  ^ce  or  cost,  and  Uiat  accu- 
to  the  agency,  reveato  either  sn  Inveterate  ^^  costing  ta  the  industiTr  is 
position  sssumed  by  the  commission  before  impossible."  Historical  studies  dearly 
the  hesTtags.  a  welghtag  of  evidence  pre-  ^^^  ^^at  shippers  had  difficulty  ta  cost- 
sented  before  the  commission  by  cert^  ^  ^TL  truck  service  even  when  they  at- 
wltnesses.  or  both.  Either  position  would  be  tempted  to  do  so.  The  commission's  findings 
clearly  wrong  ta  terms  ofaccesring  the  con-  ^  t^rms  of  product  uniqueness  and  chang- 
tentloiM  pubUc  poll^;  aspects  of  the  coUec-  ^  ^  ^eeds  ignores  the  very  existence 
tlve  ratemaklng  debate.  In  any  event  the  ^f  our  dasslflcatlon  of  carriers  such  as  con- 
sheer  weight  of  evidence  when  viewed  ta  ^^^  carriers,  as  weU  as  tiie  nature  of  spe- 
terms  of  the  shipper/buyer  of  transporU-  ,^1,^1,^  j^tfriers  functioning  ta  freight  mar- 
tion  services  dearly  reveals  the  salient  con-  i^^ts  " 

flirts  existing  between  the  sgency's  report  rVoOi^  number  five  of  the  commission's 

and  the  record  compiled  diulng  1981  and  ^^^         ^  stipulated  that  partidpation  ta 

1983  Each  of  tiiese  ftadlngs  will  now  be  sue-  ^he  coUective  ratemaklng  process  by  ship- 

cincUy  examtaed.  p^„  ^  VOtdtxA  and  is  at  best  nebulous  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  an  argument  against  the 
basic  collective  ratemaklng  process.  Indeed, 
failure  to  exercise  a  fundamental  right  is 

not  necessarily  beguiling  or  an  abridgement 

No  of  the  legal  process.  For  that  matter,  rate 

^     ^  negotiations  were  primarily  between  individ- 

ual  shippers  and  carriers,  and  rates  agreed 

,1       2  upon  were  forwarded  to  the  bureaus  for 

10       2  publishing.  Evidence  regarding  actual  par- 

40  tidpatlMi  ta  bureau  hearings  ta  the  form  of 

1^       J  a  list  of  companies,  together  with  the  dates 

23 of  their  appearances,  was  presented  to  the 

— commission  during  the  January  hearing  ta 

*       '  Akron.  Ohio."  Earlier  studies  submitted  to 

the  commission  also  revealed  that  active 

The  commission's  Initial  ftading  dealing  partidpation  by  shippers  appears  to  be  a 

with  the  historical  basis  of  collective  rate-  function  of  firm  sise  and  probably  is  indlca^ 

making  being  neither  relevant  nor  needed  tive  of  similar  participation  behavior  by 
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small  ttmm  ih  other  areas  of  buiineaa.  FWI- 
ura  to  partlekMite  is  alio  aUeadins  beoauae 
many  rate  niatten  were  raaolved  by  traffic 
or  trade  groi<>s  representing  small  groups  of 
shippers  ta  tfte  ratemaklnc  praeea.** 

The  oommlsaion's  sixth  ftaidlac  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommlHlon's  author- 
ity to  regulate  rates  is  broad,  but  limited  by 
poor  costing  methodology,  is  somewhat 
strange  ta  terms  of  its  meaning  to  the  col- 
lective rateBfeaUng  debate.  Unequivocally, 
the  ICC  poHMses  comivehenatve  rate  regu- 
lation Juriadktlon  if  it  cares  to  exercise  that 
power.**  In  the  area  of  msting,  moreover, 
the  Commission  has  historically  been  aaalBt- 
ed  by  bureaus  who  have  contributed  to  Im- 
proved costing  ta  the  industry.**  Regarding 
why  so  few  protests  were  filed  with  the 
Commission,  the  ICC  has  ^T*~"r  relied 
upm  shipper  onnplatats  because  of  the 
sheer  volume  of  rate  changes  filed  with  the 
agency,  together  with  manpower  and  fund- 
ing shortagea 

Finding  number  seven  of  the  commis- 
sion—that the  ICC  can  conttaue  to  meet  its 
statutory  obligation  ta  the  area  of  motor 
carrier  rate  regulation  when  antitrust  is 
eliminated— dashes  dramatically  with  testi- 
mony presented  ta  Cambridge  before  the 
agency.**  That  is,  the  antttnist  legal  experts 
testifying  ta  that  dty  before  the  Commis- 
sion seriously  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
eliminating  antitrust  immunity  and  any 
subsequent  reliance  upon  the  antitrust  stat- 
utes for  recourse  to  shippers  w  carriers  ta 
matters  tavolving  rate  litigation."  In  fact, 
practical  experience  certainly  indicates  that 
some  carriers  are  overreacting  to  avoiding 
antitrust  matters. 

The  eighth  finding  of  the  commission  con- 
cerns rate  lelrelB,  i.e..  the  overall  rate  level 
for  motor  carriers  is  higher  than  it  would  be 
without  collective  ratemaklng  because  the 
basic  process  creates  an  environment  that 
encourages  wstge  increaaea  that  exceed  labor 
productivity  gains.  This  finding  is  totally  ta 
conflirt  with  financial  data  submitted  to  the 
agency,  as  well  as  ta-depth  studies  presented 
before  the  Mbtor  Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study 
Commission  ta  the  *''r~Tr*  City  hearing 
held  during  March  of  1983.  Even  though  the 
general  rate  level  is  a  fairly  meaningless 
concept  ta  terms  of  either  efficiency  or  pro- 
ductivity, the  commission  did  reodve  exten- 
sive evidence  ta  the  form  of  statistical  stud- 
ies depicting  the  ef  f  ident  use  and  allocation 
of  tadustry  resources  broken  down  by  cost 
components.  These  data  were  supplemented 
by  statistical  studies,  none  of  which  illus- 
trated any  gross  taeffldendes  ta  terms  of 
price,  productivity,  or  restrictions  of 
output.**  In  fact,  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  was  expended  during  the  course  of  this 
particular  hearing  session  to  a  discussion 
concerning  the  average  carrier,  and  the  con- 
sensus opinion  of  most  of  the  witnesses  was 
that  no  such  carrier  exists.** 

Finding  nine  of  the  commission's  execu- 
tive summary  deals  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lem of  excett  capadty  currently  existing  ta 
the  motor  carrier  industry.  Somewhat  ludi- 
crously, the  report  statea.  "lUs  excess  ca- 
padty Is  the  combined  result  of  eariler 
planned  c^Mdty.  and  the  sladt  ta  demand 
brought  about  by  the  current  recession. 
This  tempoimry  excess  capadty  has  placed 
substantial  downward  prwurf  on  many 
rates.  There  is.  however,  no  evidence  of  the 
conditions  required  for  unhealthy  (destruc- 
tive) competition  over  the  long-nin."  During 
the  entire  course  of  its  field  hearings,  the 
commission  was  repeatedly  informed  of 
rampart  destructive  price  competition  ta  the 
Industry,  a  qonditimi  accelerated  by  llberal- 


iied  market  entry  and  the  recession.**  If  the 
oammisslon  (finding  number  three)  believes 
trucking  service  is  homogeneous,  it  is  incon- 
grwnt  to  assert  that  destructive  price  com- 
petition is  a  short-run  problem.  Evidence 
was  presented  before  the  commission  Ulus- 
tnAIng  the  pervasiveness  of  the  very  condi- 
tions necessary  for  creating  excess  capadty 
ta  the  industry  (liberalised  market  entry)  to 
be  a  long-run  and  not  short-term  phenome- 
non; ergo,  the  conditions  for  ruinous  compe- 
tition may  well  continue.**  Professor  D. 
PhOip  lioddta  potated  out  the  potential  for 
destructive  rate  ciMnpetiUon  ta  tnu^tag 
almost  twenty  years  ago.** 

The  draft  report's  tenth  ftading,  that  col- 
lective ratemaklng  has  little  salutary  effert 
on  the  stability  of  rate  levels,  and  that 
changes  ta  rate  levels  are  ta  response  to 
changes  ta  underlying  cost  conditi(ms.  re- 
fleets  the  commission's  obvious  belief  that 
ccdleetive  ratemaklng  is  simply  a  cost-plus 
type  of  pricing  process,  which  is  patently  ta- 
correct.  Previous  studies  examtaed  the  rate 
stability  features  of  prices  established 
through  the  collective  ratemaklng  process, 
and  shliver  desires  for  such  a  rate  practice, 
which  ta  turn  facilitates  strategic  planning 
tar  both  ta  and  outbound  freight  move- 
ments. Studies  presented  ta  the  form  of  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  ta  (Cambridge 
demonstrated  that  cost-plus  rates  are  taef- 
fecttve  ta  motor  tranqwrtatlon,**  and  that 
most  shippers  favor  collertlve  ratemaklng 
because  of  the  need  for  rate  stability  and 
price  knowledge.  Throughout  the  course  of 
the  h»«Lritig«,  the  need  for  price  Information 
was  emphadzed  because  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  carriers  can  offer  nation-wide 
service  without  being  able  to  quote  origta 
and  destination  prices  to  a  shipper. 

The  eleventh  finding,  that  "the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  successful  exercise  of  preda- 
tory pricing  strategies  are  not  present  ta  the 
industry;  and,  coUective  ratemaklng  has  no 
demonstratable  effect  on  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  predatory  behavior,"  obviously  ta- 
volves  a  new  and  innovative  definition  of 
predatory  pricing.**  Evidence  of  discounting 
and  its  subsequent  impart  upon  small  ship- 
pers and  communities  was  tatroduced 
throughout  the  hearing,  and  if  massive  dis- 
counting, excess  capadty,  and  virtually  neg- 
ative eaiTilngs  falls  to  constitute  the  neces- 
sary conditions  precedent  for  predatory 
pricing,  then  perhaps  a  novel  definition  of 
this  form  of  price  behavior  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted ta  the  field  of  economic  theory.  In 
that  collective  ratemaklng  employs  the 
same  standards  as  the  ICC  relative  to  rate 
reasonableness  considerations,  to  ftad  that 
the  collecttve  pricing  process  has  no  demon- 
strable effert  on  predatory  pricing  either  ta- 
volves  a  novel  definition  of  the  term  or  fail- 
ure to  dearly  examtae  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  ta  the  tadustry,**  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  for  almost  three 
years. 

Finding  number  13  deals  with  rate  reason- 
ableness. The  Commission  report  states, 
"the  collective  ratemaklng  process  Is  not  de- 
signed to  and  does  not  have  the  wide-spread 
practical  effert  of  preventing  preference, 
prejudice  or  discrimination  with  req>ert  to 
dlffermt  dilppers.  shipments,  and  commu- 
nities." Previous  studies  submitted  to  the 
commission  dearly  reveal  that  one  reason 
few  bureau  protests  of  independent  rate  an- 
nouncements occurred  before  1977  was 
simply  because  bureaus  enu>loyed  the  same 
statutory  standards  regarding  rate  discrimi- 
nation, undue  preference,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
crimination as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Evidence  presoited  before  the 


commission  ta  hearings  held  ta  Phoenix. 
Kansas  C:ity.  Cambridge,  and  San  Francisco 
clearly  demonstrated  that  collective  rate- 
making  is  designed  to  tnevent  these  abuses 
that  are  presenUy  wideqinead  ta  the  indus- 
try.** A  lacuna  has  been  created  ta  this  area 
that  dearly  impacts  upon  small  shippers 
and  communities  evidence  of  this  fart  was 
provided  to  the  Commission  at  virtually  all 
of  its  public  hearings.**  Even  a  facile  exami- 
nation of  rate  discounts  based  on  volimie 
and  any  subsequent  impart  on  profits  and 
cost  differentials  between  smaU  and  large 
shlivers  supports  this  particular  observa- 
tion.** (In  fact,  a  casual  review  of  the  fall 
1983  issue  of  the  Transportation  Journal 
dearly  reveals  the  blatant  discrimination 
existing  against  small  shippers  and  small 
communities  as  a  result  of  the  present  pric- 
ing practices  which  are  rampant  throughout 
the  tadustry.) 

Ftading  number  13  of  the  draft  report  is 
somewhat  amusing  given  other  findings  ta 
the  draft  report.  This  ftading  simply  states 
that,  "small  shippers  and  shippers  ta  small 
communities  pay  the  undiscounted  class 
rates.  l.e.,  the  highest  prevailing  rates.  Car- 
riers 'generally  ftad  that  traffic  contributes 
revenues  to  overhead  cost  and  they  freely 
choose  to  conttaue  providing  such  services." 
The  ftading  obviously  ignores  the  systems 
features  of  collective  ratemaklng.  i.e..  a 
system  of  freight  rates  for  continuous  serv- 
ice throughout  the  country  that  binds  carri- 
ers to  small  communities.  Rate  discounting 
is  truly  pervasive,  and  the  commission's 
ftading  Is  not  universally  true,  but  clearly 
demonstrates  who  pays  for  the  current  dis- 
ooimttag  prartices  taking  places  ta  the  ta- 
dustry. As  potated  out  during  the  Kansas 
CMty  hearing,  small  shippers  and  shippers  ta 
small  communities  are  bearing  an  inordi- 
nate proportion  of  the  systems  capadty  cost 
generated  and  created  by  monopsony  ship- 
pers, a  problem  compounded  by  excess  ca- 
padty ta  the  tadustry.**  Rate  protection  for 
small  shippers  appears  to  be  decreasing  dra- 
matically. 

The  fourteenth  ftading  ta  essence  declares 
that  general  rate  tacreases  result  ta  small 
shipments  and  shippers  not  being  subd- 
dized.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
ftading  Is  essentially  corrert.  but  not  ta  aU 
Instances:  and  the  reasons  for  such  action 
were  explataed  to  the  commission  during 
the  Kansas  City  hearing.  Small  shippers 
and  shipments  are  bearing  more  than  their 
allocated  capadty  cost  shares  simply  be- 
cause liberalized  market  entry  has  affected 
traffic  mix  and  loads  by  facilitating  special 
commodity  carriers  to  enter  various  mar- 
kets. The  capital  tatensive  nature  of  LTL 
general  commodity  carriers  was  potated  out 
to  the  Commission.  It  was  also  potated  out 
that  truck  load  freight  was  needed  for  load 
mix  and  cost  consideration  purposes.  Rate 
and  entry  control  must  be  exercised  simul- 
taneously if  reasonable  rates  are  to  be 
achieved.  Entry  liberalization  when  com- 
btaed  with  excess  capadty  is  representing, 
and  will  conttaue  to  represent  a  cost  which 
is  borne  by  small  shippers.**  This  podtion 
was  enuihasized  by  several  academics  testi- 
fying before  the  cmnmisdon.** 

A  corollary  to  the  fifteenth  finding  was 
the  sixteenth  ftading  of  the  commisdon. 
where  almost  ludicrously  the  report  states 
that  the  commisdon  found  that  neither  ade- 
quate service  nor  reasonable  rates  for  ship- 
tiers  or  receivers  ta  small  communities  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  collertlve  ratemaklng 
process.**  Furthermore,  the  Motor  Carrier 
Ratonaklng  Study  Commission  report 
stated  that  while  a  large  percentage  of  small 
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OQtBmuBlty  tnf flc  mora  In  Jolnt-Une  wrv- 
ioe  provided  by  potentlmlly  oompetinc  cvrl- 
en.  all  neeaawy  vnuagemenU  for  such 
■errloe  can  be  OMde  effldenUy  and  lawfully 
xm^f  full  aiirl*rat»fm  of  the  antltruit  laws." 
TeaUmony.  prerfciua  atudlea.  and  written 
y,i^yff.iTT«i«».  certainly  oonfllct  with  this  And- 
inc.**  CarrleiB  are  not  only  reserved  con- 
oemlnc  Joint-line  rates,  but  actual  frelcht 
interchaive  between  jnaior  and  local  carri- 
ers for  serrke  to  anall  communities  has  de- 
rttiMMi  sabatantlally  durinc  recent  yean  a 
haiWwer  of  future  decreases  in  inter- 
chaiwe  If  antitrust  immunity  is  eliminat- 
ed.** The  commiSBlon  is  also  more  than 
fiiHT'^— rr  that  nation-wide  service  exists 
only  OB  paper,  and  although  in  practice  the 
ICC  perrists  in  awwrdlns  such  authority  to 
f^Mimmw  and  contract  carriers,  no  carrier  is 
preacDtly  proridinc  LTL  general  commodity 
servlee  throughout  this  nation. 

The  three  remaining  findings  appear  to  be 
mere  statements,  but  the  nineteenth  finding 
is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  neither 
practical  nor  legal  considerations  would  pre- 
vent carriers  from  establishing  Joint-line  ar- 
rangements in  the  absence  of  antitrust  im- 
munity. A  plethora  of  contrary  evidence  was 
presented  to  the  Commission,  but  the  Motor 
Carrier  RatemaUng  Study  Commission's 
report  states  arraii0ein«iUs,  not  rates,  which 
is  a  different  phenomenon. 
coacLUSioiis 
There  is  no  question  but  that  collective 
ratemaking  is  a  controversial  topic,  and  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commis- 
sion's report  has  certainly  contributed  to 
rather  than  diminished  the  growing  omtro- 
versy.  By  socepting  a  highly  questionable 
report,  together  with  contested  maneuver- 
ings  in  terms  of  commissioner  votes  and 
membership  qualifications,  the  commission 
has  not  rendered  a  true  public  service  to  the 
American  public  in  this  debate.  Fortunately, 
all  the  parties  involved  in  this  interminable 
debate  are  interested  in  achieving  the  same 
goals:  providing  an  efficient  transportation 
system  by  motor  available  to  all  citizens  -on 
an  equal  basis.  One  group  believes  America's 
institutions  are  capable  of  providing  such  a 
system,  whereas  the  other  group  believes 
that  market  forces  will  simply  produce  a 
lietter  transportation  system. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commission  did  not  contribute  to  any  mean- 
ingful solution  to  the  collective  ratemaking 
debate  with  iU  ctmtentious  report.  By  either 
purposefully  ignoring  the  evidence  or  as- 
signing dlspropwtionate  weights  to  testimo- 
ny rendered,  the  Commission  lias  elected  to 
Ignore  or  »»«fa«t«»«»«»  past  studies  which  clear- 
ly reveal  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
would  be  presented.  Future  scholars  of 
public  policy  researching  collective  ratemak- 
ing will  be  and  should  be  skeptical  of  the 
Commission's  report,  particularly  if  they 
have  access  to  all  data  associated  with  the 
hearings  and  the  myriad  of  submissions. 

Ideally,  stattotical  tesU  of  certain  hypoth- 
eses should  Xtt  developed  concerning  market 
efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  In  terms  of 
the  actual  issues  that  the  commission  is 
charged  by  law  to  address.  That  is  to  say. 
perceptions  can  be  measured  since  no  actual 
elimination  has  taken  place,  but  samples 
from  the  universe  of  shippers  clearly  indi- 
cate a  propensity  favoring  collective  rate- 
making  and  antitrust  immunity.  Definitions 
of  effleleney.  of  course.  wiU  probably  remain 
eontroversial.  but  hopefully  some  consensus 
can  be  attained.  In  any  event,  perceptions  of 
users  of  the  system  (shippers)  are  important 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  in  collec- 
tive ratemaking  debates.  TesU  of  hypoth- 
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„.„  regarding  shippers'  perceptions  of  col- 
lective ratemaking  over  time  certainly  indi- 
cate that  most  shippers  believe  efficiency 
was  attainable  under  collective  ratemaking. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  needed  public 
commiSBlon  such  as  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission  has  issued  such  a 
tainted  report  which  Is  as  controversial  as 
the  various  issues  it  addresses.  Unfortunate- 
ly, future  reliance  upon  commission  reports 
as  accurate  indicators  of  issues  and  the  in- 
tensity of  feelings  associated  with  these 
issues  may  weU  be  seriously  discounted  by 
future  students  seeking  the  tnie  issues  and 
positions  of  various  groups  associated  with 
the  collective  ratemaking  debate. 
Foonvons 


>  Public  Law  9S-Me. 
•Motor  Canter  Ratensklns  Study  Conmilwton 

hearlnss.  WMhlnston.  D.C..  Norember  IS.  XMX  flee 
itatanent  of  witncMM  trtmi  tlic  VA.  Department 
of  Twisportation. 

•  See  Onnt  M.  Davis,  editor.  Cotttetlvt  Rmtemak- 
ing  in  tKt  Motor  Carrier  InduMtrn:  Implieation*  to 
Me  Amtrlem  thtbUe  (DuivlUe.  lUlnolK  Interrtste 
PubUsheia.  19W).  Chapter  6. 

•Meetins  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklns 
Study  Commtailoii.  Washington.  D.C..  December 
14.  IMX  SenatotB  Kennedy  and  Paekwood  and 
public  members  Idler.  Thometa  and  Warren  voted 
to  aoeept  the  report  after  two  amendments  were 
proffered.  Senator  Cannon  and  Consreasmen  Sel- 
berUns.  ShusUr  and  Roe  and  public  member 
Murphy  voted  not  to  accept  the  staffs  preliminary 
draft  report. 

>  Conun  ICC  b  Parte  2tn.  Sub.  4.  for  example. 
•Not  only  did  thcae  publications  examine  the 

major  issues  Involved  In  collective  ratemaklns.  but 
also  dealt  with  ^eclflc  problems  such  as  the  loflsti- 
cal  ImpUeations  of  collective  ratemaklns  and  Ions- 
run  stratcflc  plannlns-  See  for  Instance  Orant  M. 
Davis.  "liOslstlcal  Plannlns  and  the  Common  Carri- 
er Concept."  In  Lot/iitict:  turu*  for  the  l$tO'» 
(Shaker  Helshts.  Ohio:  Comlnthian  Press.  IMS), 
pp.  Il>-ia3:  and  "Surface  Transportation  Resula- 
tkm:  A  Succinct  Analysis."  ICC  Pruetitionert'  Jour- 
nal Vol.  4T.  No.  1  (November-December.  1ST9).  pp. 
5fr-«S:  ad  infinitum. 

'  Grant  M.  Davis  and  John  E.  Dlllard.  "Collective 
Ratemaklns:  Does  It  Have  a  Future  In  the  Truck- 
ins  Industry?"  ICC  Fractitionert'  Journal,  Vol.  48. 
No.  1  (October-November.  1M3)  pp  1113-lIlB. 
•IMd. 

•Given  the  nature  of  the  research  In  this  area, 
the  positions  of  the  witnesses  should  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  a  review  of  the  appearance  llstlnx  to 
each  public  hearins  reveals  the  magnitude  of  sup- 
port for  collective  ratemaklns.  even  thoush  the 
Commlmlon  aasidloualy  sousht  to  balance  each 
hearins  with  witnesses  both  supportlns  and  oppoa- 
tns  the  process.  The  Commission  also  correctly  at- 
tempted to  structure  the  subjecU  to  be  examined 
because  of  time  constraints  established  by  Con- 
trtm.  Interestlnsly.  oral  tattmony  before  the  Com- 
mission was  by  InviUtlon  only.  Por  an  example  of 
the  opposition  to  collective  ratemaklns.  see  Nation- 
al TransporUtloo  Policy  Study  Commission.  Na- 
tional Trantportation  PoHctes.  (Washlnston.  D.C.: 
National  TraiMportatlon  Policy  Study  Commission. 
June.  1979).  p.  3M. 

>»  Supra,  nou  4.  Questions  of  fairness,  moreover, 
were  raised  before  the  Commission  even  voted;  con- 
sult "RCCC  Chairman  ChaUenses  Article  on  Col- 
lective Rates."  TVoiuporf  Topic*  (November  16. 
19S3).  p.  a. 

>  ■  Not  only  were  the  technical  issues  addressed, 
but  national  defense,  reclonal  development,  recu- 
lated  vs.  non-resulated  transportation,  deresulatlon 
vs.  reculatlon.  ERISA,  etc.  were  raised,  not  to  men- 
tion serious  problems  eoncemins  monopsony  and 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  See  transcript  of  hear- 
lnss. Motor  Carrier  RalemakinQ  Study  Commiition, 
Washlnston.  D.C..  November  18. 1M3. 

"Votlns  to  accept  the  report  as  drafted  were 
Senators  Paekwood.  GoMwatcr  and  Kennedy  and 
public  members  Warren.  Bdler  and  Thomets.  with 
Consrcwmen  Roe.  Seiberllns  and  Bhuster  and 
public  member  Murphy  votlns  agalnat  acceptlns 
the  draft  report.  A  minority  posltlor  Is  beins  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation. 

"  Supra,  note  6.  Also  see  Grant  M.  DavU.  Motor 
Carrier    teonomie*.    Regulation,    and    Operation 


(Washliwtoa.  D.C.:  Dnivenlty  Pr««  of  America. 
Itgl).  Chapter  T. 
>•  Ibid.  Also.  ooMult  Joseph  U  Cavinto  and  Gary 

B.  Kofsn.  "An  ftmiim t  of  tlte  latpacts  Prom 

Repeal  of  Section  lOlM  (Antitrust  immunity) 
Upon  the  Motor  Carrier  Industry  and  IU  Osers." 
ICC  Pracftftoiien'  Jourmal,  Vol.  41.  No.  4  (May- 
June.  18M).  pp.  437-44*. 

■•  Orant  M.  Davis  and  Ctaartcs  B.  Sherwood.  JUte 
BMTtmua  and  Autitnut  Ooa/Mett  is  TVaasporteffcm.- 
PaMie  policy  IsfSM  (New  York:  Praaser  Poblish- 
eis.  1975).  Ctaaptcia  I  and  8:  also  see  D.  Philip  Locfc- 
Un.  gcoNOMiCf  of  lYaaspcftsttoa  (eth  ed.; 
Homewood.  niinaiK  Rlebard  D.  Irwm.  Inc.  196S). 
pp.  399-MO:  also  eoMult  statement  of  William  B. 
Tye.  "Regulatory  Reform  and  tlie  Traefelns  Indus- 
trr  An  Evaluation  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980."  and  Itto  subsequent  statement  befttre  tlie 
JTotor  Carrier  KmlemMleing  Studt  Commieiion, 
Cambrtdse.  March  19. 1983. 

■•  Consult  statemenU  of  Paul  Duke  and  Andrew 
Popper  before  the  Motor  Carrier  AstemflMaff  Study 
CommUeion.  Cambrtdse.  Mass..  March  19,  1983.  p. 
384  and  p.  149. 

"Davta  and  Dillard.  loc  dk:  and  Cavinto  and 
Kosan.  loc  dt. 

<•  See,  for  example,  the  statements  of  Stan  Hllle 
of  the  Onivenity  of  Missouri,  and  Donald  V. 
Harper  of  the  Onlversity  of  Minnesota,  hearlnss 
before  tlie  JTotor  Oarrter  AstemsMiw  Studw  Com- 
misiion,  Kansas  aty.  MlsMuri.  March  8. 1983. 

>•  Statement  of  Profeaaon  Roy  aampaon.  Univer- 
sity of  Oreson.  and  Charles  &  Sherwood.  Califomte 
State  University,  hearlnes  Iteforc  the  Motor  Carrier 
Ratemaking  Study  Oommtetioii,  Som  rraneiieo, 
Cattfomia,  February  13. 1983. 

»A  ooiMiderable  amount  of  quantitative  date 
exlsU  letmrdinc  the  supply  of  tranaportatlon.  only 
estimates  exist  re«ardiiw  demand,  See  Oeorte  W. 
WUaon.  gcoaomic  iliMiyste  of  tntereity  FreigM 
Traneportation  (Bloamlnctan.  Indiana:  Indiana 
Univeralty  Press.  1980),  p.  68. 

»  Consult  statement  of  Dabney  Warlns,  hearins 
before  the  Motor  Carrier  RalemaJtlno  Study  Com- 
mieeion.  Ksiwai  City,  Missouri  March  B,  1883. 

>•  Contract  carriers  offer  sprrlallswd  aerviee  that 
provides  sliippers  with  unique  price/quality  op- 
tions. 49  C.F.R.  1041. 

'•  Hearlnss  before  the  JTotor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Study  OomniOttoii.  Akron.  Ohio,  January  39,  1983. 
"Shipper  assodatlons  and  traffic  leasues  fre- 
qently  become  involved  In  rate  matter*.  Consult 
statement  of  Richard  O.  Velten,  hearings  before 
the  Motor  Carrier  AatemaMnff  Study  Commition, 
Waahlnston.  D.C.,  November  8, 1981. 

••  The  ICC  can  establish  maximum,  minimum,  or 
ranees  of  ratea  in  addition  to  rejecting  rataa  or  sus- 
pendins  ratea.  The  Motor  Carrier  Act  peimiU  carri- 
ers to  a  sone  of  rate  flexibUlty  of  ±  10%  of  rates  in 
effect  on  July  1.  1980.  Obviously,  the  Commission 
has  elected  not  to  become  overly  involved  in  motor 
carrier  rate  matters. 

>•  See  Davis  and  Sherwood.  AntitruMt  ConfUeU  in 
Trantportation,  loc  dt 
"  Supra,  note  18. 

••  IWd.  Also  see  Martin  T.  FSrris,  "Dtserlmlnation 
in  TraiMportatlon  and  Antitrust  laws."  In  Davis. 
CoOeeHve  Ratemaking  ia  Me  JTotor  Carrier  Indus- 
try, op.  dt.  pp.  71-88.  _.....__ 
■•Consult  statements  of  Jolin  W.  McFMden. 
Donald  V.  Harper,  Edmund  A.  Nishtlngale.  Stanley 
J.  Hllle,  and  James  P.  Rakowskl.  before  the  JTotor 
Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commiuion.  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  March  8. 198X 

••  See  "No  Protection  for  the  Inefficient  Carrier 
In  CoUecUve  Ratemaklns."  statement  of  Dabney  T. 
Waring,  Jr..  before  the  JTotor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Study  Commieelon,  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  March  8, 

1983.  , 

»  In  fact,  see  Senator  Ciunioii's  prepared  amend- 
ment before  the  JTotor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commieeion  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C..  Decem- 
ber 9,  1983.  where  on  the  subject  of  liberalised 
market  entry  a  rule-making  was  not  adopted  when 
the  Commission  voted  five-to-tlve  on  the  amend- 
ment. ^    _^ 

••  Consult  statement  of  Martin  T.  Parris.  hearing 
before  the  JTotor  Oarrter  Ratemaking  Study  Com- 
misstoii.  Phoenix,  Arisona.  December,  1981.  Also 
see  statement  of  Irwin  Silberman  submitted  to  the 
JTotor  c:«rrt«r  Ratemaking  Study  Commistion, 
July.  1983,  wherein  the  financial  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  industry  were  enumerated  and  analysed. 
»  Locklin,  op.  dt,  p.  886,  where  Professor  Locklln 
pointed  out  "■  .  .  The  ruinous  type  of  competition 
docs  develop:  diseriminatlon  in  rates  does  appear. 


the  oonditioD  for  overcapacity 

itaelf  atttoBaUeany:  and  the  atrsMis  for  i 

tlie  face  of  Inadequate  revenues  leads  to  ( 

Uon  of  safety  tfandards,  erorioB  of  safety  regulap 

tion.  flnaadal  rtspansiMlity.  and  gmataUy  unsatis- 

faetory  servioe." 

••CooBult  statement  of  Paul  Sobeita,  hearing 
before  the  JTolfr  OarHer  AafemsWag  Studv  Omm- 
mistton.  Cambridge.  Maaa..  Mai^  1*.  1883. 

>•  Consult  notes  S3  and  SS. 

••Also,  see  statement  of  bvin  B.  flObeman 
before  tlie  SubeomBsittee  on  aarfSeo  Tranaporta- 
tioo.  Caamlttee  on  Oooimeree.  Bdanee  and  Ttans- 
portation.  U.8.  Senate.  Deoeoiber  14. 1888. 

•*  Consult  hearing  transcripts.  Motor  Cartter 
Ratemaklns  Stady  CommisstaB  (or  these  haazinv. 
Also  see  Donald  V.  Harper.  "CeasawMneea  of 
Reform  of  Federal  ■eonwalc  Bsgulation  of  the 
Motor  Trudting  InAjstiy,"  IVsasiPOfteMea  Jour- 
nal. Vol.  31.  NO.  4  (SuauBcr.  UgU.  pp.  18-88.  Re- 
ganUng  rate  bureau  standards  see  Grant  M.  Davis 
and  William  Ciamingham.  "Dcragulatlon— A  Green 
Ught  for  Trucking  Btfldeaey-A  Cnawnsnt."  Jtesii- 
loMos  (November-December.  18Sa>,  pp.  4-8. 

••Ibid. 

••THe  distinterested  reader  needs  only  to  exam- 
ine discount  tariffs  currently  in  effect  in  tlie  indus- 
try for  amirie  evidence  of  rate  diacriminatian  activi- 
tiea. 

••  Supra,  note  18. 

•■  Davis  and  Cunningham,  loc  dt 

••  Supra.  noUk  18  and  19. 

•>  Reference  pavtaiato  and  Krogsn.  loc  dt:  slso 
consult  Williaa  B.  Wagner  and  Michael  U  Dean. 
"A  Pei^McUve  View  Toward  Oetcgulatioa  of  Motor 
CoBunoa  Carrier  Entry,"  ICC  PrmetUloner$'  Jour- 
nal. Vol  48.  NO.  4  (May-June.  1881).  pp.  408-418: 
David  and  DUlwd,  loc.  cit:  and  Midiael  W.  Fustay. 
"Transportatioa  Regulation  and  Serviee  to  Small 
Businesaea:  The  Case  for  Contract  Cairiage." 
TrameportaHon  Journal,  VoL  81,  Na  1  (Fill.  1983). 
pp.  11-13. 

"See  StatemenU  of  Profcaaor  David  L.  Shrock. 
Ranald  V.  Meeka,  and  Tim  Ravey,  before  the  Motor 
Carrier  RatemSklng  Study  OommlerinB.  Pbocnix. 
ArUona,  Deoengter  10,  1981.  and  Dale  C.  Andenon 
and  Btano  Falcon.  "Implieatk»B  of  Motor  Carrier 
Deregulation  f<a'  a  Case  Study  Rural  Coaimuaity." 
Proceedings— TtansporteHoii  Retearth  forum, 
(Oxford.  Indiana:  Richard  &  Cross  Co..  1981).  pp. 
SS-40. 

••  Several  small  carriers  in  Aritaasaa,  for  example, 
report  40  to  60  peicenU  decUnea  in  tnterdiange 
freight  to  small  communltlea.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAU.  TO  CON- 
SCIENCB  VIGIL  ON  BEHALF  OF 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  TRffiLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  In  the  chain  of 
voices  that  forms  the  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  We  have  too  few  oppor- 
tunities  to  set  right  the  great  wrong 
that  is  religions  persecution.  The  enor- 
mity of  Soviet  wrongs  requires  that 
those  of  lU  who  value  religious  free- 
dom speak  out.  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, Senator  Boren,  for  organizing  this 
vigil  and  providing  me  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  issue. 

To  understand  the  plight  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  look  at  what  the  U.S.SJR.  has  done 
with  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  story— one  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  have  heard 
before— begins  in  Budapest  in  World 
Warn. 

It  begins  in  Budi^iest  because  this 
city  was  the  home  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Eastern  European  Jewish  com- 
munity to  survive  the  war.  When  the 
fighting  was  over.  120,000  Jews  still 
drew  breath  in  the  Hungarian  capital 


And  that  this  120.000  lived  to  see  1946 
was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  noble 
bravery  of  a  young,  non-Jewish  Swede 
named  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Wallenberg's  ingenious  daring  was 
the  stuff  of  which  legends  are  made. 
He  purchased  buildings  and  disguised 
them  with  Swedish  flags  as  diplomatic 
property.  He  distributed  SS  uniforms 
to  Jewish  men  that  they  might  guard 
their  people  in  hiding.  By  means  of  his 
own  charismatic  authority,  he  com- 
manded Nazi  soldiers  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  very  cattle  cars  they  had 
beoi  ordered  to  fill. 

It  is  the  Nazis  who  are  Justifiably 
and  immediately  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  anti-Semitism,  and 
indeed,  if  they  had  caught  Wallen- 
berg, they  would  certainly  have  exe- 
cuted him.  But  this  brave  defender  of 
the  Jewish  people  did  not  meet  liis 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  Rather, 
he  paid  for  his  valor  in  a  nation  whose 
anti-Semitism  is  less  celebrated,  but 
that  columnist  George  WiU  rightly 
otlls  Naziism's  "moral  twin."  On  Janu- 
ary 17,  1945,  Wall^iberg  was  arrested 
by  the  Soviet  forces  entering  Buda- 
pest. 

And  the  Third  Reich  itself  could  not 
have  demonstrated  more  abject  hatred 
for  the  Jews  than  did  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  its  barbaric  retribution 
against  their  greatest  friend. 

Although  at  first  the  U.SJS.R. 
d«iied  that  it  held  Wallenberg  at  all, 
since  1957  it  has  claimed  that  he  died 
in  prison  of  natural  causes,  shortly 
after  the  war.  Yet  there  have  been 
scores  of  reports  to  the  contrary-  A 
Russian  now  living  in  Israel  claims  to 
have  seen  him  as  recently  as  1972  in  a 
Soviet  psychiatric  hospital.  Noticing  a 
Jewish-looking  man,  the  emigre  re- 
ports, he  asked  him  who  he  was,  and 
the  man  replied— in  a  foreign  accent- 
that  he  was  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  was 
there  "because  he  helped  the  Jews." 
TUs  and  other  eye  witness  evidence- 
evidence  including  dates,  locations, 
and  descriptions— leave  little  doubt 
that  a  now  70-year-old  Wallenberg  is 
alive  and  rotting  in  the  Gulag,  for  the 
stn  of  "helping  the  Jews." 

But  equally  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  U£.SJl.  is  lying  about  Wallenberg 
is  that  the  lie  is  so  perfectly  in  charac- 
ter The  Soviet  Union  is  the  systemat- 
ic, unrelenting,  brutal  enemy  not  only 
of  Jews,  but  of  religion  and  humanity 
everwhere.  Wallenberg  is  ni>t  alone. 

The  Soviets  are  doing  their  best  to 
snuff  out  Judaism  at  all  levels.  'Recent- 
ly, unofficial  Hebrew  teachers  in  all 
the  major  cities  have  been  called 
before  the  state  police.  Members  of 
the  tmoff icial  Leningrad  Jewish  Thea- 
ter are  under  attaclt.  Jewish  quotas  for 
university  entrance  are  reduced. 
Jewish  scientists  are  stripped  of  their 
degrees  and  deprived  of  the  work  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  Anti- 
Soviet  and  anit-Zionist  propaganda  fill 
the  state-controlled  media— propagan- 


da which  promote  the  themes  of  the 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  And 
most  terrifying  of  all,  a  new  directive 
requires  all  Soviet  Army  personnel  to 
be  indoctrinated  in  anti-Jewish  and 
anti-Zionist  ideology,  toward  this  end. 
soldiers  are  routinely  shown  films  so 
incendiary  that  they  are  withheld 
from  the  public  for  fear  that  they 
might  result  in  pogroms.  If  it  sounds 
like  Germany  in  the  late  1930's.  that  is 
because  it  is  like  Germany  in  the  late 
1930's. 

But  there  is  a  new  and  horrible  wrin- 
Ide,  here;  Russian  Jews  cannot  get  out. 
They  have  no  escape. 

As  the  Berlin  Wall  so  eloquently  tes- 
tifies, the  Soviet  Union  has  always  re- 
stricted the  emigration  of  its  citizens— 
a  sensible  policy,  from  its  perspective, 
because  if  it  did  not.  they  would  be 
leaving  in  droves  to  tell  the  true  tale 
of  life  in  the  U.SJS.R.  But  where  it  has 
prevented  the  flood  of  emigres  it  has 
always  allowed  a  trickle.  Lately, 
though,  it  has  been  ominously  stran- 
gling the  emigration  of  Jews.  Whereas 
in  1979.  51,000  Jews  were  granted  exit 
visas,  in  1980  the  number  was  reduced 
by  more  than  one  half  to  21.000  and 
thence  to  9.400  in  1981,  and  a  heart- 
breaking 2.670  in  1982.  And  it  is  no 
secret  that  if  a  Jew  has  i4)plied  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  visa,  the  state  authori- 
ties render  his  life  thereafter  at  best 
wretched  and  at  worst,  dangerous. 

Like  that  of  the  Swede  who  once  de- 
fended them.  this.  then,  is  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews:  They  are  trapped,  op- 
pressed, imperiled,  and  bereft  of  hope. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  enormi- 
ty of  their  situation,  though,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  understand  that  others 
suffer,  too,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Jews  are  an  ancient  and  pious 
people  and  they  suffer  more  than 
most.  Their  struggle  to  uphold  their 
God-centered  way  of  life  commands 
our  most  profound  respect.  Indeed,  it 
is  precisely  because  they  are  the  kind 
of  people  they  are  that  I  am  sure  they 
would  support  me  in  saying  tliat  they 
are  not  really  even  the  point. 

The  larger  point  is  that  in  a  state 
where  the  people  do  not  rule  no  one  is 
secure.  Just  as  Wallenberg  is  not 
simply  the  Jew's  hero  but  the  world's 
hero,  so  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is 
not  siiiu>ly  an  outrage  against  Jews— 
although  it  is  that— but  an  affront  to 
Justice.  The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  is 
the  plight  of  freedom  itself,  and  it  is  a 
grim  vision  from  which  freedom  loving 
people  must  not  turn  away.* 


JOAN  W.  HARRIS  WINS  OHIO 
STATE  AWARD 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  BCr.  President, 
since  1936,  the  Ohio  State  University 
has  annually  sponsored  what  is  now 
the  Nation's  oldest  broadcasting  pro- 
gram competition.  The  objective  of 
the  competition  is  to  provide  recogni- 
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tl<m  and  eneoontement  to  excellence 
In  educational.  Informational  and 
public  attain  programs.  The  Ohio 
State  awards,  administered  by  W08U. 
the  unhrenlty's  broadcast  licensee  and 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion by  Radio-Television,  are  among 
the  most  prestigious  in  the  broadcast 
field. 

This  year,  nearly  500  programs  were 
entered  in  the  competition.  Entries 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Canada  and  f  nun  as  far 
away  as  West  Germany  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

I  want  to  express  my  special  con- 
gratulations to  Joan  W.  Harris,  a 
native  Ohloan  now  residing  in  Chica- 
go, lis.  Harris,  who  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Theater,  served  as  coordinating 
producer  of  a  stunning  television  pro- 
duction of  Lee  Hoiby's  opera  based 
on  the  Toonessee  Williams  play, 
"Summer  and  8m(Ae."  This  perform- 
ance by  the  Chicago  Opera  Theater 
won  an  Ohio  State  award  for  WTTW. 
a  Chicago  television  station.  In  recog- 
nition of  her  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  project.  Ms. 
Harris  was  accorded  the  honor  by  her 
colleagues  of  personally  accepting  this 
prestigious  award. 

Mr.  President.  Joan  Harris,  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Theater,  and  WTTW  have 
done  a  real  service  to  the  creative  arts 
in  our  coimtry  by  bringing  to  the 
public  this  fusion  between  the  work  of 
a  great  American  playwright  and  that 
of  a  leading  contemporary  composer.  I 
commend  Ms.  Harris  and  her  cowork- 
ers for  their  brilliant  success  and  wish 
them  more  of  the  same  in  the  future.* 


&  1334— EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  1334.  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Unfortunately,  the  text  of  the  bill  was 
not  printed  in  the  CoiiaxxssioiiAL 
Rbcoho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  attached  text 
of  S.  1334  be  printed  in  today's 
Rbcosd. 

The  biU  follows: 

8.1334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Kevreaentativet  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatembUd, 

aBOKTTTTLS 

Sscnoii  1.  This  Act  msy  be  dted  u  the 
-export  Admlnistrktloii  Improvement 
Amencfenenta  of  1083". 

KZFOKT  LICDiaB 

8k.  X  <s)  Section  Me)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
minJstratkm  Act  of  1979  is  amended  by 
■ddtnc  St  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

"(5)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
shall  be  required  under  this  lectlon  before 
goodi  or  teehnokxy  are  exported  to  a  desti- 
nation in  any  country  which  participates 
with    the    United    States    in    multilateral 


export  controls  on  such  goods  and  teehnolo- 

(b)  Section  4<a)  of  the  Export  Adminlstrm- 
tlon  Act  of  1979  is  amwirtwl  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  by 
Inertlng  after  parsgra^  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  A  comprehensive  operations  license 
iMued  pursuant  to  an  application  by  the  ex- 
ported, authorising  multiple  exports,  be- 
tween a  domestic  concern  and  any  foreign 
subsidiary.  Joint  venture  partner,  Ucenaee  or 
subcontractor  of  that  concern,  in  lieu  of  a 
validated  license  (or  such  exports. 

"(5)  A  distribution  license  issued  pursuant 
to  an  application  by  the  expcMter,  authoris- 
ing exports  of  goods  to  approve  distributors 
or  users  of  the  goods,  in  lieu  of  s  validated 
Ucenae  for  such  exports.". 

louTAXT  camcAL  ncmiouxaxs 

8sc.  3.  SecUon  9(dKS)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  parmgraph"  before  the 
period:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "An  Item  on  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  shaU  become  a  part  of 
the  commodity  ccmtrol  list  only  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Def«iae  finds  that 
the  item  would  make  a  direct  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  countries  to  which  exports  are  con- 
trolled under  this  section  and  would  permit 
a  significant  advance  in  the  military  system 
of  such  a  countrr.  snd 
"(B)  the  Secretary  finds  that  countries  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  under  this  sec- 
tion do  not  possess  the  item  or  s  like  item, 
and  the  item  or  a  like  item  is  not  available 
in  fact  to  such  a  country  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  in  sufficient  qusntlty 
and  sufficient  quality  so  that  the  require- 
ment of  a  validated  license  (or  the  export  of 
such  item  is  or  would  be  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.". 

GOODS  coirrAiiniro  Kicsoraocxssoss  and 

KKMOVAL  or  CXSTAIH  COimOLS 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  o(  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereo(  the  (oUowlnr 

"(m)  Goods  CoifTAiinifo  Micaopsocxs- 
soBS.— Export  controls  may  not  be  imposed 
under  this  section  on  a  good  baaed  solely  on 
the  (act  that  the  good  contains  an  Imbedded 
microprocessor  or  microcomputer.  An 
export  control  may  be  imposed  under  this 
section  on  a  good  containing  a  microproces- 
sor or  microcomputer  when  (1)  the  micro- 
computer's or  microprocessor's  capabilities 
exceed  the  COCOM  general  exception  levels 
established  (or  computer  devices,  or  (2)  the 
(unctions  o(  the  good  itaeU  are  such  that 
the  good,  if  exported,  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  potential 
of  any  other  country  or  combination  of 
countries  which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

"(n)  RsifOVAL  or  Cbstaim  CoirtBOLS.— At 
the  close  of  any  one-year  period  during 
which  all  export  license  applications  filed 
for  the  export  of  a  good  subject  to  an 
export  control  under  this  section  have  been 
approved,  the  Secretary  shaU  remove  the 
extiort  control  on  exports  of  that  good,  or 
provide  notice  of  a  determination  to  retain 
the  control,  which  notice  must  be  published 
together  with  the  reasons  thorefor  in  the 
Federal  Register.". 


or  oonTROts  on  szurara  ooinsAcis 
AMBuanas 

Sac.  5.  (s)  Section  6  of  the  Export  Admln- 
iatratlon  Act  of  1979  is  smended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlng: 

"(1)  Bmcr  OH  Kxisruw  ComBACTS  amd 
Licmn.— <1>  Aisy  export  oontrols  Imposed 
under  this  section  ShaU  not  spply  to  exports 
pursusnt  to  a  contract  or  ottier  sgreement 
entered  into  prior  to  the  imposition  of  such 
controls. 

"(2)  Any  license  required  under  this  Act 
for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  pursu- 
snt to  a  contract  or  other  agreement  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  controls 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  denied,  re- 
voked, suspended,  or  modified,  and  renewal 
of  such  license  may  not  be  denied,  ss  a 
result  of  the  imposition  of  such  controls.". 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Export  Admlnistrmtlon 
Act  of  1979  Is  smended  by  sdding  st  the  end 
thereof  the  followinr 

"(k)  BrrscT  or  CoimoLS  on  Exisrura 
CoimucTS.— Any  export  oontrols  imposed 
under  this  section  shsll  not  affect  any  eon- 
tract  to  export  entered  into  before  the  date 
on  which  such  controls  sre  imposed,  includ- 
ing any  contract  to  harvest  unprocessed 
western  red  cedar  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(1X4)  of  this  section)  from  State  lands,  the 
performance  of  which  contract  would  mske 
the  red  cedar  available  for  export.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.  Mm  term  'con- 
tract to  export'  includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  an  export  sales  agreement  and  an  agree- 
ment to  invest  in  an  enterprise  which  in- 
volves the  export  of  goods  or  technology.". 

(cKl)  The  amoidment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  not  apply  to  export  controls  im- 
posed before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  export  oontrols  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  export  controls  imposed  on  or  after 
such  date. 

roBKiGii  PoucT  coimoL  csmsiA 
Sac.  6.  Section  Mb)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  to  read  as 

(OUOWK 

"(b)  CsiTsaiA.— The  President  may 
impose,  expand,  or  extend  export  contirols 
under  this  section  only  if  he  determines 
that- 

"(1)  such  controls  will  schleve  the  intend- 
ed (orelgn  policy  purpose,  in  light  of  other 
factors,  including  the  availability  from 
other  countries  of  the  goods  or  technology 
proposed  for  such  controls: 

"(2)  the  proposed  controls  are  compatible 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  Including  the  effort  to 
counter  international  terrorism,  snd  with 
overall  United  States  policy  toward  the 
country  to  which  the  controls  would  apply: 

"(3)  other  countries  support  the  Imposi- 
Uon  or  expansicm  of  such  export  controls  by 
the  United  States: 

"(4)  the  proposed  o(mtrols  will  not  have 
an  adverse  extraterritwlal  effect  on  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States; 

"(5)  the  proposed  oontrols  wlU  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  cm  the  export  performance 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  In  the  interna- 
tional economy,  on  the  international  repu- 
Uticm  of  the  United  SUtes  ss  a  supplier  of 
goods  and  technology,  and  on  individual 
United  States  companies  snd  their  employ- 
ees and  communities,  taking  into  account 
the  effects  of  the  controls  on  existing  con- 
tracts; and 


"(6)  the  Ualted  States  has  the  ability  to 
enforce  the  proposed  oontnris  effectively. 
A  report  setting  forth  sudi  detennlnatlans 
shsll  be  trsasmltted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  date  on  whldi  oontrols  are 


rOBxiaH  AVAnjtfiiiixT 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  Section  Kg)  of  tbe  Export  Ad- 
mlnistratian  Act  of  19T9  is  SBsended- 

"(1)  by  lisKftinc  "(1)"  sfter  "Foreign 
Avallabillty.->":  and 

(i)  by  adding  st  the  end  tbereof  the  f<fl- 
lowlng: 

"(2)  The  secretary.  In  consultation  with 
appropriate  Oovemment  sgsneies  snd  with 
sppropriate  technical  advisory  eonunlttees 
established  pursuant  to  ssetlon  Kh).  shall 
review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  availabil- 
ity, to  oountrfes  to  v^ilefa  exports  sre  con- 
trolled under  this  section,  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States,  induding  countries 
whteh  partic%iate  with  the  United  States  In 
multilateral  sxport  controls,  of  any  goods  or 
tecfanolocy  the  exput  of  whleb  requires  a 
validated  Ucose  under  this  section.  In  any 
case  In  whicb  the  Secretary  detemines.  in 
sooordanoe  srith  procedures  snd  crttetia 
which  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulstion  es- 
taUish,  that  any  such  goods  or  technology 
sre  available  in  fact  to  such  destlnstlnns 
from  such  sources  in  sufficient  qusnttty  snd 
of  sufficient  tuslity  so  that  the  requirement 
of  a  valldUe4  Uorase  for  the  export  of  such 
goods  or  tecbnology  Is  or  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  schisving  the  purpose  set  forth  In 
subaectiim  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  not.  aflta-  the  determination  is  msde. 
require  s  vsltdated  lioenae  for  the  export  of 
such  goods  at'  technology  during  tbe  period 
of  sudi  foreign  availability,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  absenoe  of  export 
oontrols  under  this  section  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  foreign  poUey  of  the  United 
States.  In  say  case  In  whidi  the  President 
determines  that  export  oontrols  under  this 
section  must  toe  maintained  notwithstanding 
foreign  availsbillty.  the  Secretary  shsll  pub- 
lish that  determination  togetber  with  a  con- 
dae  statemeat  of  its  basis,  snd  the  estimat- 
ed economic  impact  of  the  decision. 

"(3)  The  Stecretary  shsll  spprove  sny  ap- 
plication for  a  validated  license  which  is  re- 
quired under  this  section  for  the  export  of 
sny  goods  ^  technology  to  a  particular 
country  and  which  meets  all  other  require- 
ments for  such  sn  sppUcation.  if  the  Secre- 
tsry  determines  that  sudi  goods  or  technol- 
ogy will.  If  tbe  Ucoise  is  denied,  be  available 
in  fact  to  sudh  country  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States,  tnnhirting  countries 
which  participate  with  the  United  States  in 
multilateral  export  controls,  in  sufficient 
qusntity  and  of  sufficient  quality  so  that 
denial  of  the  license  would  be  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  subject  to  the  excep- 
tion set  forth  in  paragraph  (S)  of  this  sub- 
section. In  stay  esse  in  which  the  Secretary 
mskes  a  determination  of  foreign  avaOabO- 
Ity  under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  sny 
goods  or  technology,  the  Secretary  shsll  de- 
termine whether  a  determinstian  of  foreign 
availability  under  paragraph  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  such  goods  or  technology  is  wsr- 
ranted. 

"(4)  With  req>ect  to  expc»t  controls  im- 
posed under  this  section.  In  msking  any  de- 
termliuition  of  foreign  availsbillty.  the  Sec- 
retary shsll  accept  the  repeesentstlons  of 
applicants  ss  conclusive  unless  such  repre- 
sentations sre  contradicted  by  relisble  evi- 
dence, including  sdoitlflc  or  pfaysicsl  exsm- 
inatltm.  expttt  opinion  based  upon  sdequate 


factual  information,  or  intelligence  informa- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  5  (f)  (3)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  is  smended  to  read  ss 
foDows: 

"(3)  With  respect  to  export  controls  im- 
possd  under  this  section,  in  msking  sny  de- 
termination of  fweign  availability,  the  Sec- 
retary shsll  accept  the  representsUons  of 
spplieants  ss  conclusive  unless  such  repre- 
sentations are  contradicted  by  reliable  evl- 
doDoe,  including  scientific  or  physicsl  exsm- 
im^on,  expert  opinion  bssed  upon  adequate 
factual  Information,  or  intelligenoe  informa- 
tion.". 

nomsTXCAixT  phoducxd  ckudb  on. 

Sac.  8.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tzation  Act  of  1979  is  smended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tbereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Notwlthstsndtng  tbe  provisions  of 
section  SO  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
suliseeti(Hi  shall  expire  on  September  30, 
19*9.". 

AMKBDMXIIT  RZLATUIG  TO  BSD  CBDAB 

Sac.  9.  Section  7(iKl)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  is  amended  in  the 
last  sentence  by  inserting  "hsrvested  from 
State  or  Federal  lands"  after  "red  cedar 
logs". 

AMBTOIfKHT  TO  MAGMUSOR  ACT 

Sac.  10.  Clause  (vill)  of  section 
SOKeKlXE)  of  the  Msgnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1821(eXlXE))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "fish- 
ery" before  "matters".* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently, there  are  issues  that  appear 
to  bmefit  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population.  Yet,  upon  fiulher  re- 
search it  is  apparent  that  only  a  small 
group  will  be  served  by  certain  leglda- 
tlon  and  what  is  worse,  the  good  of  the 
Nation  will  be  compromised  if  that 
legislation  is  passed.  Tuition  tax  cred- 
its tor  families  who  send  their  children 
to  private  schools  is.  in  my  opinion. 
Just  such  an  issue. 

In  my  State  of  Bfassachusetts.  12 
percent  of  children  in  kindergarten 
through  12th  grade  attend  parochial 
and  private  schools.  That  figure  is 
higher  than  the  national  average  of  11 
percent,  thus  tuition  tax  credits  is  a 
Uvic  that  is  frequently  discussed.  Of- 
tentimes, I  receive  letters  from  con- 
stituents who  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  and  keep  their  children  in  pri- 
vate schools.  I  empathize  with  them 
and  I  imderstand  their  concerns,  but  I 
cannot  agree  that  tuition  tax  credits 
are  a  fair  or  sensible  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  educating  our 
children. 

In  February.  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed the  Educational  Opportunity 
and  Equity  Act  of  1983.  If  enacted, 
this  le^slation  would  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  daim  a  credit  for  50  percent  of  the 
tuition  for  full-time  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  students.  The  credit 
would  be  limited  to  $100  per  depend- 
ent in  1983,  $200  in  1984,  and  $300  in 
1986,  and  each  year  thereafter. 

The  administration  argues  that  this 
bill  would  provide  for  Increased  diver- 


sity in  educational  opportunities,  en- 
courage innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion in  education,  and  assist  lower 
income  families  in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools.  I  submit,  if 
pasted,  this  bill  would  have  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  public  education,  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  end  upon  the  docket  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality. 

The  argument  that  individuals  who 
pay  taxes  and  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  are  doubly  taxed  is  in- 
accurate. An  individual's  tax  liabilities 
are  not  calculated  upon  the  use  of  a 
IMUticular  public  service.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  pro- 
vide public  services.  It  is  the  choice  of 
our  citizens  to  pay  for  private  ones. 

Moreover,  many  private  schools  do 
benefit  from  public  fimds.  They  fre- 
quently receive  student  textbook 
loans,  costly  standardized  tests  and 
scoring  services  free  of  charge,  and 
free  transportation  to  and  from 
schooL  The  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides private  school  students  with 
(»mpensatory  instruction  and  other 
services  under  the  Educational  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act,  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and 
other  Federal  education  legislation.  It 
also  reimburses  many  private  schools 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of  stu- 
dent lunches  they  serve. 

Another  argument  that  is  made  in 
favor  of  tuition  tax  credits  is  that  the 
number  of  lower  in<»me  students  able 
to  attend  private  schools  will  increase. 
The  administration's  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  refundable  tax  credit  and  it 
is  possible  for  the  amount  of  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  taxes  some  low  income  families  pay. 
Are  we  reaUy  to  believe  that  a  tax 
credit  of  $100  or  $200  is  going  to 
enable  low-income  families  to  put 
their  children  in  private  schools?  We 
can  better  serve  these  families  if  we 
insure  that  the  public  schools  their 
children  attend  are  the  best  they  can 
be. 

The  cost  of  tuition  tax  credits  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  not  small.  The 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  administration's  bill  at 
$245  million  in  1984.  $525  million  in 
1985,  and  $753  million  in  1986.  The 
Federal  budget's  projected  deficit  al- 
ready exceeds  $200  billion.  During  the 
last  2  years,  funding  for  education  has 
been  severely  cut  ami  in  Massachu- 
setts the  problem  of  financing  educa- 
tion has  been  exacerbated  by  Proposi- 
tion 2%.  We  cannot  Justify  these  ex- 
penditures for  tuition  tax  credits  while 
we  watch  funding  for  public  education 
being  gutted  by  the  current  adminis- 
tration. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  public 
schools  are  without  difficulty.  In  some 
schools,  the  quality  of  the  curriculum 
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and  the  teachers  is  questionable.  In 
others  there  is  a  disdpUne  problem 
which  prevents  teachers  from  giving 
100  percent  to  students  who  do  not 
present  iHoUems.  Basic  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  teachers  and  a  lack  of 
adequate  ccmipensation  is  forcing 
many  competent  teachers  out  of  the 
profession. 

The  answer  to  these  problems  is  not 
to  abandon  public  education:  89  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  children  attend 
public  schools.  Rather  than  provide 
tuition  tax  credits  for  the  minority,  we 
must  demand  quality  public  education 
for  the  majority.  We  must  develop  leg- 
islation that  supports  the  teaching 
I»t>fe»don  and  encourages  bright 
young  studoits  into  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  assist  today's  teachers 
in  keeping  their  skills  updated  and 
their  compeuAtion  reasonable.  We 
should  have  legislation  that  insures 
accessibility  to  new  technologies  in  our 
public  school.  Local  school  districts 
must  develop  a  functional  policy  to 
cope  with  discipline  problems  and  the 
Federal  Government  should,  if  neces- 
sary, help  to  implement  those  policies. 
If  the  Federal  Treasury  can  afford  to 
do  without  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  3  years,  we  should  give 
that  money  to  local  school  districts  to 
improve  the  quidlty  of  education  na- 
tionwide. 

Clearly,  private  education  serves  a 
useful  purpose  in  our  educational 
system.  It  is  an  option  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  parents  prefer,  but  it 
must  remain  Just  that,  a  personal 
choice  not  a  Federal  responsibility. 
The  obligation  of  the  Government 
must  be  to  quality  public  services  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Federal  Government 
behind  them,  that  a  vast  majority  of 
our  public  schools  cannot  become  to- 
tally competitive  with  the  Nation's 
best  private  schools.* 
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McCuen,  a  system  has  been  estab- 
lished to  properly  catalog,  film,  store, 
restore,  and  preserve  these  valuable 
records.  Jointly,  gaps  and  missing 
links  between  the  Federal  and  Arkan- 
sas records  are  being  filled  to  provide 
continuity  between  the  two. 

In  April  Doc  Dorasava«e's  service 
was  recoffiized  by  Interior  Secretary 
Watt  as  he  was  presented  the  Depart- 
ment's Meritorious  Service  Award. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  thank  this  dedicated 
public  servant.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Hx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


dure  relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: If  there  Is  a  quorum  call,  under 
this  statutory  limitation  is  it  charged 
automatically  to  the  overall  limit? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  charged  automatically  against 
the  side  making  the  request,  unless 
there  is  another  agreement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  agree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ux.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  INTERIOR'S  "DOC" 
DORASAVAGE 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Bftr.  President,  on  May 
31.  William  J.  "Doc"  Dorasavage  will 
retire  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  BCan- 
agement  at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  national  authority  In 
public  land  laws  and  adjudication  wiU 
have  completed  30  years  of  exemplary 
service  in  the  Federal  Government. 

My  State  is  particularly  indebted  to 
"Doc"  for  firmly  establishing  the  in- 
terdependency  between  Federal  and 
State  records  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas.  These  records, 
which  go  back  to  the  early  beginning 
of  our  Nation  and  State  and  which  are 
important  from  a  historical  perspec- 
tive, are  essential  in  current  business 
transactions  providing  validation  of 
title  and  land  documents. 

Under  Mr.  Dorasavage's  guidance 
and  In  cooperation  with  Arkansas 
State      Lands      Commissioner      Bill 


MX  MISSILE  BASING  MODE 
FUNDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  matter,  which  will  be 
sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  28)  approving 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  (or 
MX  mlnile  procurement  and  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  a  twsing  mode. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  Chair  please 
sUte  the  time  limitation  and  who  con- 
trols the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  50  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or 
motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  is 
not  in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in 
order. 

Motions  to  postpone  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  the  proce- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  set  aside  temporarily,  that 
we  return  to  the  pending  business 
after  we  dispose  of  S.  639,  and  that  the 
time  used  on  S.  639  not  exceed  20  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Would  the  acting  minority  leader 
repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  set  aside  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  order^ 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate.  Senate  Resolution  131,  the 
resolution  waiving  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dkhtom).  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  131)  waiving  aecUon 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1874  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
•39.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  (&  Res.  131)  was 
agreed  to.  ag  follows: 

&RSS.1S1 

Jtesolved,  tttaX  punuant  to  ■eetioo  40a(c) 
of  the  Consfeaiaiial  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  secttai  40Ka)  of  sudi  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  comkieratlnn 
of  &  639.  the  "LeiMiion  Bncrgeney  AMist- 
anoe  Act  of  1963".  a  taOl  to  authorise  supple- 
mental aalsauce  to  aid  Letenoo  for  flacal 
year  19«S. 

Such  a  waiver  to  neoeaary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorisation of  $150,000,000  in  additional 
budget  auttuvity  for  ttacal  year  19a.  a4il<di 
wfll  be  available  unto  expended,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  providing  economie  aeriitanre  to 
Lebanon  tat  the  rebuOdiiig  of  its  economy, 
and  $1,000,090  for  military  training  under 
the  provtaloiB  of  diapter  6  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  AaiMance  Act  The  aAoinlstntlon 
has  requested  an  additional  $191,000,000  in 
budget  authdrity  fen-  thto  puipoae. 

Comi«anc4  with  section  40a(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
ponible  by  May  IS.  1999.  because  tbe  dr- 
cumstanoes  that  required  and  enabled  the 
funding  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  autboriation  wfll  be  a 
disruption  and  delay  of  the  United  States 
assistance  to  Lebanon's  lecuustiucUon. 

The  desired  authori»tian  wOl  not  dday 
tbe  appropriations  prooeas  and  will  need  to 
be  accommodated  in  a  suppiemental  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  mdtlon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEBANON  EBCEROENCY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
the  previous  -unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. S.  6l9.  Calendar  Order  No.  130. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  Is  with  the 
understanding  that  the  time  will  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Pbll  and 
Mr.  Pnurr. 

Mr.  STEyENS.  I  accept  that.  That  is 
our  Intoation. 

The  PRfiSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

A  Mil  (8.  639)  to  authwiae  supplemental 
assistance  t«  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuUdtng  its 
economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  3,  strike  "$100,000,000". 


and  insert 

On  page  i 
ing: 


$1,000,000";  and 
after  line  8.  insert  tbe  follow- 


USll&U  STATB  ASMID  POKCIS 

8sc.  4.  (a)  The  President  sbaU  obtain  stat- 
utory authorisation  from  the  Congress  with 
rnsprrt  to  any  substantial  expansion  in  the 
nundier  or  role  of  United  States  Armed 
Faroes  in  Lebanon  or  for  the  creation  of  a 
new.  expanded  or  extended  multinational 
peaoAeeping  force  in  Lebanon. 

(b)  Nettling  in  thto  section  to  intended  to 
modify,  limit  or  soMpeaA  any  of  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1073. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
8.639 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatlvee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congren  aaaenMed, 

SHOSTTITLK 

SacnoH  1.  Thto  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Lebanon  Emergency  Asstotance  Act  of 
1963". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bOl  Is  under  a  time  agreement.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require 
from  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  will  not.  I 
would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues,  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote.  It  is  an  important 
measure,  but  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  it.  In  fact,  it  was  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  a 
unanimous  vote  of  17  to  0. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983  (S.  639) 
now  before  us  Is  a  high  priority.  The 
recent  agreement  between  Israel  and 
Lebanon  on  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops  and  the  efforts  to  obtain  from 
Syria  and  the  FLO  a  similar  a«ree- 
moit  make  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  we  pass  this  legislation  to  demon- 
strate to  all  concerned  our  strong  sup- 
port to  the  people  and  Government  of 
Lebanon. 

Prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
have  an  important  symbolic  impact  as 
well  as  contribute  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Lebanon.  Senate  Resolution 
639  was  passed  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  without  objection. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

First,  declaration  that  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
served  by  assisting  the  promotion  of 
the  economic  and  political  stability 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Lebanon: 

Second,  $150  million  In  economic 
support  fund  assistance  for  Lebanon. 
The  funding  is  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended; 

Third.  $100  million  in  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  loan  guarantees  at  market 
rates  to  enable  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  the  Lebanese  Army; 

Fourth.  $1  million  for  military  train- 
ing imder  the  international  military 
educational  training  (IMET)  program; 
and. 

Fifth,  a  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent obtain  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  a  substantial  expansion  in  the 
sixe  or  role  of  the  UJ3.  peacekeeping 


forces  or  the  creation  of  a  new  or  ex- 
panded force. 

I  might  say  that  probably  the  latter 
point,  on  the  authorization  for  U.S. 
peaceke^ing  forces,  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  committee. 
Question  was  not  seriously  raised 
about  the  amount  of  assistance.  We 
want  to  help  and  we  want  to  help  im- 
mediately. We  want  to  play  our  role 
with  other  nations  and  with  Lebanon 
itself  as  It  rebuilds  under  Its  own 
power. 

This  bill  imderllnes  the  basic  under- 
standing that  bringing  peace  to  Leba- 
non and  helping  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment reassert  its  authority  through- 
out the  nation  Is  an  important  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  assistance 
included  in  this  bill  is  designed  to  help 
the  Lebanese  achieve  our  common 
goals  of  helping  Lebanon  regain  its 
economic  health  and  political  sover- 
eignty. The  economic  assistance  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  Central  Govern- 
ment in  rebuilding  and  repairing  the 
economic  infrastructure  of  the  nation 
which  has  been  seriously  damaged  by 
more  than  8  years  of  war  and  neglect. 
This  assistance  is  also  meant  to  be  a 
political  demonstration  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  a  strong  central 
government  in  Lebanon.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  other  potential  donor 
countries  and  private  investors  will 
view  the  speedy  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation as  a  demonstration  of  confi- 
dence that  will  encourage  them  also  to 
contribute  to  Lebanon's  reconstruction 
efforts. 

The  recent  tragic  bombing  of  the 
UJS.  Embassy  In  Beirut  has  temporari- 
ly hampered  AID'S  effort  to  assist  Leb- 
anon in  its  reconstruction  effort.  I 
urge  AID  to  place  top  priority  on  rees- 
tablishing the  AID  team  in  Lebanon  in 
an  effort  to  resurrect  our  AID  effort 
there. 

In  addition,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  World  Bank  accelerate 
its  efforts  in  Lebanon.  Reestablish- 
ment  of  security  and  economic  recon- 
struction in  Lebanon  is  crucial  to 
Western  interests.  It  is  important  that 
the  World  Bank  show  no  signs  of  ti- 
midity in  proceeding  with  their  pro- 
gram for  Lebanon.  I  am  confident 
they  will  so  proceed. 

A  Lebanese  Army  cmutble  of  main- 
taining security  is  a  key  element  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Lebanon  and  promotion 
of  stability  in  the  region.  The  Leba- 
nese Army  must  be  able  to  control  all 
armed  elements  within  the  coimtry 
and  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  ter- 
rorist organizations.  To  accomplish 
these  goals,  the  army  needs  to  be  re- 
equipped  and  retrained.  Considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
$100  million  in  FMS  guaranteed  loans 
provided  in  this  bill  Is  to  reequip  two 
additional  Lebanese  brigades.  Prompt 
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enaetment  of  the  bill  is  important  to 
facilitate  deUverics  of  the  equimnent. 

The  Foreign  Relations  CKMumlttee 
added  a  new  section  4  to  the  bill  re- 
quirinc  that  wedfic  authorization  be 
obtained  bar  the  President  for  any  ex- 
tended X3B.  role  in  the  multinational 
pcawekeeping  force  in  Lebanon.  This 
provision  is  comparable  to  one  also 
rectmimended  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Cunmittee. 

This  requironent  was  added  after  a 
thorough  debate  in  the  committee, 
which  included  consideration  of  vari- 
ous alternative  formulations  of  the  re- 
quirement for  congressional  approval. 
It  represents  a  bipartisan  agreement 
on  the  need  for  congressional  partici- 
pation in  a  decision  to  commit  UJS. 
Armed  Forces  to  any  long-term  peace- 
lieeping  role.  It  was  also  proposed,  as 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  provision 
makes  clear,  with  careful  consider- 
ation of  its  relationship  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  Senator 
Mathias  proposed  this  language  so 
there  would  be  no  doubt  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Nothing  in  this  provision  should 
affect  the  operation  of  the  war  powers 
resoluton.  In  particular,  it  does  not 
ctuuoge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  "situations 
where  inuninent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cinmm- 
stances".  Indeed,  Congress  retains  the 
right  under  the  war  powers  resolution 
to  make  its  own  Judgments  as  to 
whether  this  threshold  has  been  met 
and  to  decide  whether  to  provide  the 
authorization  necessary  to  continue 
the  operation  or  to  direct  its  termina- 
tion. I  outlined  my  views  on  these 
issues  in  a  floor  statement  to  the 
Senate  on  December  18  of  last  year 
and  wiU  not  repeat  them  at  this  time. 

Bfr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  made  clear  in  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  on  Decem- 
l)er  15  its  intention  to  insist  upon  spe- 
cific authorization  for  any  extended 
commitment  of  peacekeeping  forces  in 
Lebanon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  appear  in  the 
RaooRO  at  this  point. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  AS  roixows: 


The 

The  White  Houae. 

DiAa  Ifa.  Puusan:  Aa  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreicn  Relations  Committee,  we 
have  a  particular  concern  for  the  situation 
in  Lebanon  and  a  particular  retponsibUlty 
under  the  war  powers  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  commitment  of  U^.  Armed 
Forces  abroad.  We  are  convinced  that  It  Is  in 
the  natimal  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
work  toward  a  stable  and  Independent  Leba- 
non as  part  of  a  broader  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  Bast  We  also  recognise  tliat  the 
current  multinational  force  In  Lebanon  has 
played  a  constructive  role  in  preventing  fur- 
ther violence  In  and  around  Beirut  and  that 
the  VM.  Marine  component  of  ttiat  force 
has  performed  admirably  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 


In  retntrodudng  UA  Armed  Forces  Into 
Lebanon  on  September  39,  you  reported 
under  the  war  powers  resolution  tliat  there 
was  "no  Intention  or  expectation  that  VA 
Armed  Forces  will  become  involved  In  hos- 
tilities." Individual  Members  of  Congress, 
Including  monbers  of  our  committee,  liave 
disagreed  with  your  assessment  of  the  risks 
Inherent  In  the  Beirut  operation  and.  there- 
fore, with  your  interpretatimi  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  in  this  case.  No  Member 
has  chosen  to  contest  the  issue  ttirough  con- 
gressional action  at  ttils  time.  Under  the 
procedures  set  out  in  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. Congress  reserves  the  ability  to  direct 
the  removal  of  such  forces  at  any  time  they 
are  engaged  In  hostilities  if  it  should  deter- 
mine that  the  circumstances  no  longer  Justi- 
fy a  U.S.  military  presence. 

As  the  Beirut  operation  continues,  and  as 
discussions  proceed  regarding  its  possible 
ext«islon  or  expansion,  we  want  to  insure 
that  the  Congress  tias  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  full  Implications  of  any 
extended  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  and  to 
fulfill  Ite  rem>onsibiUtles  in  ttiis  area.  We 
recognise  the  difficulties  In  developing 
longer  term  proposals  for  such  a  multina- 
tional force  until  the  negotiations  for  the 
departure  of  all  foreign  forces  have  pro- 
gressed. However,  we  would  expect  Congress 
to  be  Involved  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
in  the  development  of  such  proposals  and 
ttiat  formal  congressional  authorization 
would  be  sought  before  undertaking  long- 
term  or  expanded  commitments  or  extend- 
ing indefinitely  the  present  level  of  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  longer  term.  It  may  be  appropriate 
to  consider  more  general  legislation  to  clari- 
fy the  respective  roles  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  undertaking  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  such  opera- 
tins.  We  look  forward  to  further  discussions 
with  you  and  the  members  of  your  adminis- 
tration in  the  exercise  of  our  Joint  responsi- 
bilities In  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Chaklxs  R.  Pkhct, 

Chairman. 
Richard  G.  Lugaji. 

NaMCY  L.  KASSXBAITlt. 

Paol  E.  Tsomgas. 
S.  I.  Hayakawa. 
JoHH  Oixmi. 
Cbamjb  McC.  Mathias. 

Jr. 
CLAiaoBHK  Pill, 
Rankirtg  Minority  Member. 

JOSKTH  R.  BXDKH,  Jr. 
LAKXT  PlXSSLUt. 

Edwaks  Zouhskt. 

CBaUTOPHKR  J.  DODD. 

Paul  S.  Sakbaiiks. 
Ruvr  BoacRwm. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  provision  as  it  ap- 
pears in  section  4  is  also  based  upon 
assurances  given  to  the  committee  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dam  in  a 
letter  dated  April  20  of  this  year.  Sec- 
retary Dam's  letter  is  in  effect  a  re- 
sponse to  the  committee's  earlier 
letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  also  appear  in  the  Rccord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  f  oUows: 


Thb  Dvutt  SacacTABT  or  Sxatb, 

W€Uhinoton.  April  20.  IMS. 
Hon.  CBAaLB  H.  Pbct. 
CfMirman.  Committee  on  Foreign  ROations, 
V.S.  Senate. 

DiAB  Ma.  CaanMAir  I  understand  ttiat 
the  Houae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  Um  Lebanon  sup- 
plemental wlUeh  provides  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent stiaU  obtain  statutory  authorisation 
from  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  VS.  Armed  Forces  into  Lebanon 
in  conjimction  with  agreements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  multinational  force.  I  under- 
stand that  this  language,  was  deliberately 
drafted  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  begin  such  an  Introduction, 
if  drcumstanoes  urgently  require  it.  wtiile 
Congress  Is  considering  his  request  for  stat- 
utory authorisation. 

Under  these  dreumstances,  the  HFAC 
amendment  correctly  describes  what  this 
administration  intends  to  do.  Is  consistent 
with  what  we  have  done  In  comparable  situ- 
ations in  the  past  (such  as  tiie  Sinai  Multi- 
national Force),  and  is  therefore  acceptable 
to  us.  It  iB  our  Intention  to  seek  authorisa- 
tion from  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations, and  we  trust  that  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  would  then  work  expedi- 
tiously together  with  the  objective  of  ob- 
taining such  authorisation,  if  at  all  possible, 
prior  to  such  new  deployments. 

I  strongly  hope  ttiat  your  committee  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  deal  with  ttiis  ques- 
tion In  the  context  of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  It  would  be  tiigtily 
premature  and  unwise,  and  potentially  dam- 
aging to  the  Integrity  of  the  resolution,  for 
Congress  to  prejudge  the  possible  appUcabil- 
ity  of  that  section  to  future  arrangements 
which  have  not  yet  been  negotiated  and 
future  circumstances  wtiich  cannot  yet  l>e 
predicted.  Such  an  action,  wliich  would 
amount  to  a  public  finding  ttiat  U.S.  forces 
will  be  exposed  to  an  Imminent  risk  of  In- 
volvement in  hostilities,  is  in  no  way  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  could  give  entirely  the 
wrong  public  impression  as  to  wtiat  results 
these  negotiations  are  intended  to  produce. 
Surely  it  would  t>e  far  preferable  for  Con- 
gress to  reserve  Judgment  on  ttiis  matter  (as 
we  will)  untU  it  can  evaluate  the  circum- 
stances as  they  develop,  knowing  ttiat  the 
provisions  of  the  war  powers  resolution  will, 
of  course,  ranain  available. 

I  appreciate  ttiis  opportimity  to  comment 
on  your  committee's  work,  and  hope  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  result  wtiich  accommodates 
our  mutual  intersts  in  ttiis  matter. 
Sincerely. 

KsitMRH  W.  Dam. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light Secretary  Dam's  assurance  that 
the  President  intends  to  seek  congres- 
sional authorization  "as  soon  as  possi- 
ble following  the  completion  of  the  on- 
going negotiations"  and  "if  at  all  possi- 
ble, prior  to  such  new  deployments." 

Members  will  also  note  on  page  9  of 
the  committee  report  that  language 
was  Included  at  Senator  Boschwitz' 
request  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "substantial  expansion  in  the 
number  or  role  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces."  Senator  Boschwitz  is 
particularly  concerned  that  American 
military  personnel  not  be  stationed  in 
border  areas  of  potential  hostilities 


without  contTcasional  approval  and  we 
have  made  dear  that  such  stationing 
would  be  a  subctantial  expansion  of 
the  role  of  tr.S.  forces. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froto  Rhode  IslandL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the 
Lebanon  Emergency  Aaaistanoe  Act  of 
198S. 

The  agreement  of  the  Oovmunents 
of  Lebanon  and  Israel  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Israeli  forces  from  Leba- 
non gives  us  all  renewed  hope  that  we 
are  on  the  way  toward  control  of  Leba- 
non by  the  Lebanese.  If  Syria  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  will 
reavect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Lebanon  by  agreeing  to  a 
prompt  withdrawal,  major  impedi- 
ments to  the  recovery  of  Lebanon  will 
have  been  removed. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  i4>propria- 
tlon  of  $150,000,000  to  assist  in  the  re- 
construction of  Lebanon's  economy. 
$100,000,000  for  foreign  mUitary  sales 
at  market  rates  and  $1,000,000  for 
militwy  training.  That  is  a  sound  and 
necessary  Investment  in  Lebancm's 
future. 

Secretary  of  State  Shults,  Ambassa- 
dor Philip  Habib.  and  others  deserve 
our  commendations  for  their  effort. 
The  Israeli  and  Lebanese  Government 
certainly  have  a  major  achievement  to 
their  credit.  It  is  in  our  interest  as  weU 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  in- 
volved that  we  give  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial backing  to  insure  continued 
peace  and  stability  in  that  part  of  the 
Middle  East. 

U.S.  Markies,  together  with  military 
units  from  Italy.  France,  and  Oreat 
Britain,  are  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  calm 
in  Lebanon.  We  want  to  insure  that  we 
have  not  injected  our  forces  into  a  sit- 
uation for  which  there  can  be  no  solu- 
tion. It  is  vital  that  we  make  a  strong 
effort  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Leiianese  Oovemment  and  to  develop 
the  peacekeeping  capabilities  of  the 
Lebanese  Army,  so  that  the  need  for 
the  multinational  forces  in  Lebanon 
will  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  that  ^ntext.  the  funds  author- 
ized by  thi4  bill  will  be  very  important 
to  our  national  objectives.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Sei^Uors  to  support  this  au- 
thorizatiom 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  f iret  time  in  months,  there  are 
some  encouraging  developments  for 
the  tragic  (jountry  of  Lebanon. 

The  Lebanon  supplemental  assist- 
ance bill  now  before  us,  8.  630,  is  one 
of  them.  The  other  encouraging  devel- 
opment is  the  Lebanese-Israeli  agree- 
ment which  was  signed  Tuesday,  May 
17,  at  twin  ceremonies  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  Senate  already  spoke  strongly 
in  support  of  Lebanon  with  the  pas- 
sage on  Wednesday.  May  18,  of  Senate 
Resolution  148  which  was  cosponsored 


by  alllOO  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
reeolutiim  supported  the  Lebanese-Is- 
raeli agreement  and  called  on  the 
Syrtan  and  FLO  forces  to  also  agree  to 
a  prompt  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  I 
sp(^  at  the  time  on  that  measure. 

Today,  I  support  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983  (S.  639).  I 
wfll  not  attempt  to  duplicate  the  de- 
serlpUon  by  the  chairman  of  our  <»m- 
mittee.  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  is  the  floor  manager  for  the 
bilL 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Near  East,  which  considered  the 
legislation  during  our  March  2  hear- 
ing, I  would  like  to  express  strong  sup- 
port for  the  bill.  It  is  an  important 
st^  in  helping  Lebanon  regain  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  health. 

The  bill  authorizes  $100  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  loans  which  are 
key  in  helping  rebuild  the  Lebanese 
Army.  The  loans  will  finance  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  other  vehicles 
needed  for  the  army's  mobility.  The 
$160  million  in  economic  assistance  is 
an  Important  element  in  helping  the 
Lebanese  Government  rebuild  and  im- 
prove public  facilities  which  suffered 
from  the  civil  war,  the  fighting  last 
stmmier.  and  years  of  neglect. 

Lebanese  officials  estimate  that  the 
re(ionstruction  effort  will  cost  t>etween 
$12  and  $15  bilUon  and  take  9  to  10 
years.  Only  part  of  this  damage— AID 
officials  estimate  atx>ut  $2  billion— re- 
sulted from  the  Israeli  invasion  last 
June.  However  the  U.S.  assistance  will 
not  try  to  differentiate  lietween 
damage  caused  last  summer,  or  by  the 
civil  war  during  the  1970's  or  deterio- 
ration from  lack  of  maintenance 
during  the  past  8  years. 

The  n.S.  assistance  will  cover  only  a 
fraction  of  the  costs.  In  a  written  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  AID  said: 

The  LeiMuiese  expect  ttiat  their  own  re- 
sources and  those  of  Arab  donors  will  cover 
about  tliree-quarters  of  their  rebuilding 
costs.  They  hope  ttiat  Western  donors— the 
OECD  countries,  including  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  World  Bank— can 
supply  the  balance  over  a  period  of  years. 
There  is  no  precise  share  of  reconstruction 
costs  for  the  United  States  or  other  Individ- 
ual donors:  however,  ttiis  may  become  clear- 
er after  the  World  Bank  report  tias  l>een  re- 
viewed. We  expect  ttiat  our  current  (150 
million  being  requested  will  constitute  the 
bulk  of  wtiat  the  United  States  will  contrib- 
ute to  ttiis  reconstruction  program.  We  be- 
lieve ttiat  most  of  the  longer  range  recon- 
struction will  be  financed  by  Lebanon's  own 
resources  including  the  private  sector. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  bill  will  act  as 
a  catalylst— that  it  will  prompt  other 
countries  to  Join  in  helping  Lelianon. 

Because  I  want  to  expedite  passage 
of  the  bill  and  minimize  the  differ- 
ences with  the  House  version,  I  decid- 
ed not  to  offer  a  proposed  amendment 
urging  the  admiiiistration  to  encour- 
age other  countries  to  assist  the  Leba- 
nese  reconstruction   efforts    without 


preconditions.  The  point  was  made  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  and.  I 
would  like  to  reinforce  it  here  on  the 
floor. 

Lebanon  needs  financial  help  and  it 
is  looking  to  other  countries,  including 
fellow  Arabs,  for  reconstruction  assist- 
ance. Unfortimately,  some  of  them,  in- 
cluding Saudi  Arabia,  reportedly  told 
the  Lebanese  that  aid  would  not  be 
forthcoming  if  Lelianon  signed  a  nor- 
malization agreement  with  IsraeL 

This  may  have  tieen  only  a  bargain- 
ing ploy.  However  it  had  the  effect  of 
mftiring  things  more  difficult  for  the 
Lebanese  negotiatots  and  was  one  of 
the  obstacles  in  working  out  an  agree- 
ment earlier.  Now  that  the  agreement 
has  l>een  con(duded  perhi^is  the 
Saudis  and  other  oil-producing  Arab 
countries  will  give  Lel>anon  the  help 
she  needs.  A  rebuilt  and  stable  Leba- 
non is  in  their  own  interest  too. 

PEACEKKSraiG  POSCXS 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
other  aspect  of  the  bill,  section  4.  The 
section  requires  congressional  authori- 
zation for  United  States  participation 
in  any  new,  expanded  or  extended 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon.  Again, 
to  expedite  passage,  I  did  not  press  a 
proposed  amendment  on  the  subject. 
Instead  the  committee  adopted  report 
language  "to  make  clear  that  depoy- 
ment  or  stationing  of  UJS.  military 
men  as  trainers  or  advisors  in  the 
border  areas  of  potential  hostilities  in 
Lelianon  would  constitute  a  sulistan- 
tial  expansion  in  the  role  of  such 
forces  and.  therefore,  should  not  be 
taken  without  congressional  authori- 
zation." 

I  raised  the  issue  because  of  concern 
that  some  administration  officials  had 
indicated  a  possibility  that  U.S.  train- 
ers or  advisors  might  accompany  Letw- 
nese  Army  units  into  southern  Leba- 
non if  they  were  sent  there  before 
their  training  was  finished.  I  think 
this  a  very  questionable  idea  which 
could  lead  to  all  sorts  of  potential 
problems.  It  could  have  inuiortant  for- 
eign policy  implications  and  therefore 
congressional  authorization  should  be 
required  before  any  such  idea  is  imple- 
mented. 

So  far.  it  appears  that  such  a  plan  is 
not  in  the  works,  and  the  recently 
published  Lebanese-Israeli  withdrawal 
agreement  might  preclude  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  thought  a  cautionary 
note  was  advisable. 

With  these  points  having  been  made. 
I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tioiL  It  is  a  clear  and  tangible  show  of 
oiu*  support  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Lebanon.  Along  with  the  withdrawal 
agreement,  it  is  another  most  encour- 
aging development  for  the  people  and 
Government  of  Lebanon.* 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
l>ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRSaDmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  oommlt- 
tee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bOl  was  wdered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and] 


MX  MISSILB  BASmO  MODE 
FDND6 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  reeun  on  the  MX  resolution. 
T^Bie  runs  equally  on  both  sides. 

The  IVnstr  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENMKDT.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  this  critical  debate  on  fund- 
ing for  the  MX  missfle.  I  wish  to  set 
this  issue  into  histuical  context  to 
ivovlde  some  perspective  on  the  deci- 
sion we  are  about  to  make. 

The  Senate  has  a  long  record  of 
skepUdsm  about  the  MX.  particularly 
plans  to  deploy  it  in  fixed  silos.  In 
March  1982.  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Ccmunittee  rejected  the  Reagan 
administration's  plan  to  deploy  MX 
temporarily  in  Minuteman  sUos.  Last 
December,  the  fuU  Senate  voted  to 
dmy  $625  million  in  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  and  to  prohibit  flight 
testing  untfl  the  administration  devel- 
oped an  acceptable  basing  mode  for 
the  missile.  That  was  6  months  ago. 
What  has  happmed  since  then? 

As  I  see  it,  three  new  factors  have 
led  the  administration  bads  to  its  pro- 
posal of  1  year  ago.  First  is  the  report 
on  strategic  nuclear  forces  prepared 
by  the  Soowcroft  Commission.  This 
disttaiguished  group  worked  luuxl  to 
develop  a  coherent  view  of  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  future.  Its  report  urged  a 
shift  to  small,  mobile  single-warhead 
ICBlTs  and  a  oorrespcmding  shift  in 
our  arms  control  objectives  toward  an 
nnphftff««  on  warhead  limits  rather 
than  launcher  limits. 

The  second  new  factor  is  yet  another 
bastag  mode  for  MX.  This  proposal,  to 
base  MX  missiles  in  existhig  Minute- 
man  sHos.  Is  the  most  dangerous  and 
destabilising  basing  mode  ever  ad- 
vanced for  the  missUe  without  a  home. 
The  only  virtue  of  this  basing  mode  is 
to  make  some  of  the  earlier  basing 
modes  look  logical  and  rational  by 
comparison.  And  that  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment, given  how  many  imagi- 
native schemes  Iwve  been  considered 
Uxe  basing  this  missile. 

Just  for  the  record,  let  us  review  the 
34  ways  the  Pentagon  has  considered 
for  ■w^Mwg  the  new  land-based  missile 
invulnerable  since  1976: 

1.  Lsundi  Under  Attack  (LUA). 

S.  OrMtal  Baaed. 

S.  Shallow  Underwater  MtaaQe  (SUM). 

4.  Hydra. 

S.ORCA. 

•.  Sblp— Inland. 

7.  Ship— Ocean. 

•.Sea  Sitter. 

0.  Wide  Body  Jet  (W.  B.  J.). 


10.  Short  Takeoff  and  Landlnc  <8TOL). 

11.  Vertical  Takeoff  and  Landint  (VTOL). 

12.  DIrltlble. 

13.  Ifldtetman. 

14.  Hard  Rock  SUo. 

15.  Hard  TunneL 

IS.  South  Side  Baainc. 

IT.  Sandy  SUo. 

IS.  Commercial  RalL 

1».  Dedicated  RaU. 

M.  Off-Road  MobUe. 

».  Oround  Kffect  Machine  (OEM). 

XL  Road  MobUe  (Minateman). 

2S.  Road  MobOe  (New  MiaaUe). 

24.  Covered  Trench. 

25.  Hybrid  Trench. 

26.  Dash  to  Shelter. 

27.  MobUe  Front  End. 
28.POOU 

29.  Mlnuteman/MPS. 

30.MX/MF& 

31.  Continuous  Airborne  Aircraft. 

3X  Deep  Underground  Baainc. 

33.  BaUlstIc  Miaaile  Defense  (BMD). 

34.  Dense  Pack. 

It  takes  a  huge  leap  of  faith  to  begin 
to  understand  why  we  have  returned 
to  the  most  vulnerable  basing  mode  of 
all— the  existing  silos. 

Tet  many  new  advocates  of  the 
basing  mode  have  apparently  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  the  vulnerability  of 
Minuteman  silos  which  prompted  our 
search  for  a  new  basing  mode  several 
years  ago.  We  have  now  truly  come 
full  circle.  We  are  now  contenudatlng 
the  deplojrment  of  a  new.  multibillion- 
dollar  missile  in  fixed  silos  which  this 
administration  claimed  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  destroyed  in  a  Soviet  first- 
strike.  The  Air  Force  recently  devel- 
(^ped  a  point  paper  on  survivability, 
which  shows  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  the  Soviets  will  have  the  capa- 
bility of  destroying  virtually  our  entire 
ICBM  force.  By  1989.  the  Air  Force 
aasrs  that  perhaps  only  1  percent  of 
our  ICBM  force  would  survive.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  worth 
spending  $15  billion  to  deploy  a  dan- 
gerous, destabilizing  we^ion  system 
that  invites  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack 
and  that  would  provide  us.  after  such 
an  attack,  with  one  surviving  missile; 
$15  billion  for  one  ICBM. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  RacoRO 
a  collection  of  quotations  compiled  by 
the  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  These 
quotes,  from  Senators,  administration 
officials,  and  authoritative  defense  ex- 
perts, offer  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
folly  of  deploying  MX  missiles  in  Min- 
uteman silos. 

Many  people  who  staunchly  opposed 
the  deployment  of  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos  say  now  that  such  a  move  is  ac- 
ceptable because  it  provides  a  bargain- 
ing chip  for  arms  control  negotiations. 
They  say  they  are  heartened  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  new  commitment  to 
arms  control.  Some  say  privately  that 
MX  is  a  bad  idea,  but  a  price  worth 
paying  to  get  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion committed  to  serious  strategic 
arms  negotiations. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  new 
factor,  the  President's  renewed  inter- 
est in  arms  control.  I  commend  and 


admire  the  efforts  of  Senators  Nuim 
and  CoHBi  to  secure  a  commitment 
from  Mr.  Reagan,  but  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  colleagues.  I  find  the 
President's  re^xmse  to  this  effort  un- 
convincing. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Nmm  dated 
May  12.  1983.  Presidait  Reagan  prom- 
ised to  review  his  START  pnviosaL  He 
is  currently  examining  the  structure 
of  a  build-down  proposaL  This  is  not  a 
pledge  to  negotiate  a  new  proposal  or 
even  to  revise  the  current  ncnmegotia- 
ble  START  profMsal.  While  I  com- 
mend  the  President  for  promising  to 
think  about  arms  control.  I  am  pcMi- 
mlstic  about  the  outcome.  The  Reagan 
administrati<m's  record  on  arms  con- 
trol over  the  past  2  years  is  dismal. 
There  is  no  agreement,  no  evidence  of 
flexibility,  no  evidence  of  progress. 
BCr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
submit  to  the  RaooRO  an  editorial 
from  the  Mky  17  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  argues  convincing- 
ly that  Congress  is  buying  a  dangerous 
deal  if  it  unblocks  funds  for  the  MX 
missile  in  return  for  President  Rea- 
gan's vague  promises  about  new  arms 
control  and  weapons  policies. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  some 
things  have  changed  since  the  Senate 
last  debated  MX.  but  they  have  all 
changed  for  the  worse.  First,  we  have 
the  report  of  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of 
nuclear  experts  who  urge  us  to  move 
away  from  multiwarhead  MX-type 
missiles.  The  Scowcroft  Ccmmiission 
recommends  deploying  100  MX  mis- 
siles, but  this  recommendation  is  flatly 
inconsistent  with  the  logic  of  the 
report  itself. 

Second,  we  have  a  new  basing  mode, 
but  it  is  more  dangerous  and  destabi- 
liziiig  than  any  basing  mode  yet  pro- 
posed. Putting  BCX  missiles  in  Minute- 
man  silos  is  not  Just  a  waste  of  $15  bil- 
lion: it  Is  a  new  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

Finally,  we  have  a  pledge  to  study 
new  arms  control  ideas,  but  this 
pledge  comes  from  a  President  who  for 
2  years  has  shown  no  interest  in  previ- 
ous arms  control  negotiations. 

I  support  a  strong,  secure,  and  effec- 
tive national  defense.  I  am  proud  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  favor  real  growth  on 
the  defense  budget,  and  I  support  the 
maintenance  of  a  survlvable  Triad  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  including  a 
land-based  leg.  Foregoing  the  MX  does 
not  mean  abandoning  ICBM  modern- 
ization. I  believe  we  should  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  develop  a  small 
single  warhead  mobile  missOe  and  to 
upgrade  our  current  Minuteman  III 
force.  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
RacoaD  a  letter  which  Senator  Bvmp- 
ns.  Senator  HoixDras.  and  I  have  sent 
to  our  colleagues  outlining  our  objec- 
tions to  MX  and  our  proposals  to 
insure  a  survlvable  strategic  nuclear 
force  in  the  years  ahead.  I  would  also 
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like  to  insert  an  excellent  paper  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Russell  Murray,  former  Di- 
rector of  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation in  «he  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Mr.  Murray's  paper  out- 
lines the  military  objectives  of  our 
strategic  qudear  forces  and  explains 
why  the  KX  will  not  help  the  United 
States  meet  these  objectives. 

This  mai  be  our  last  chance  to  put 
this  dangetous  weap<»i  behind  us,  and 
to  begin  a  constnictlve  dialog  <m  the 
future  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
MX. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  the  materials  I  refer  to  in 
my  statement  be  inserted  into  the 
RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO.  as  follows: 
MX   MTf"^   n   MunmaiAM  Smw?   Ok 

What    AaSamsTMnoM   OrruiuiM,    Com- 

SSBVATIVB     SSRATOBS     AMD     OXHSKS     SaT 

Aboot  MX  m  MiiTUTBiAa  SnxM 

In  October  1981.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  base  between  18 
and  100  MX  mlaaUes  in  "superhardened" 
Titan  and  Minutonan  sUoe  on  a  tenuKWvy 
basis  whUe  proceeding  witii  research  on 
Uhree  other  basing  modes.  The  plan  drew 
criticism  from  many  quarters.  Within 
m<Hith8  the  superhardenlng  plan  was 
Junked  and  the  idea  of  using  Titan  sOos  was 
dropped:  by  the  middle  of  the  followtog 
year,  the  whole  plan  had  been  quietly 
shelved. 

On  December  2,  1981.  the  Senate  ap- 
proved by  a  90-4  margin  an  amendment  to 
the  FY  1912  Defense  Appropriations  BUl 
sponsored  by  Sen&tors  Cohen.  Quayle,  Mat- 
tingly,  Ru<ftnan  and  Nunn  that  redirected 
the  use  of  MX  research  and  development 
funds.  $354  million,  away  from  the  plan  of 
deploying  the  MX  in  exisUng  hardened 
Minuteman  and  Titan  sUos  toward  a  more 
permanent  solution.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  according  to  its  sponsors,  was 
to  "send  a  strong  signal  to  DOD"  that  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  in  Minuteman  sUos 
was  the  "wiong  direction  to  go  in." 

In  March  1982,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously  refused  to  approve 
the  first  $1;5  billion  for  MX  missile  procure- 
ment on  tbe  grounds  that  interim  deploy- 
ment in  Minuteman  siloa  was  unacceptable. 
The  Committee  used  very  strong  language 
to  criticize  the  idea  of  placing  the  MX  In 
Minuteman  sllos.  The  full  Senate  wMit 
along  with  that  decision  without  dissent,  al- 
though a  later  compromise  with  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  restored  the 
funds. 

Below  Is  a  series  of  statements  by  Reagan 
Administration  officials,  conservative  Sena- 
tors and  Rspreaentatlves.  ex.govemment  of- 
ficials and  others,  who  at  various  times 
strongly  criticised  the  idea  of  placing  the 
MX  in  Minuteman  or  Titan  sUos. 

These  statements  should  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  latest  Reagan  Administration 
MX  plan— which  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the 
discarded  October  1961  proposal  for  an  in- 
terim MX  4eployment  in  existing  sDoa. 

Sen.  John  Tower,  November  2.  1981— "By 
stuffing  tte  MX's  into  fixed  silos,  we're  ere- 
^ing  Just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks  for 
the  Russians  to  shoot  at .  .  .  True,  tbe  MX 
missUe  itself  will  be  more  powerful,  more  ac- 
curate—and we  need  that  kind  of  weapon. 


But  it's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets 
are  oonvinoed  that  it  can  survive  an  attadL 
Without  tliat,  the  Russians  will  have  no  In- 
oentive  to  start  serious  arms-omtrol  tallu." 
Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
January  6.  1981— "I  would  feel  that  simply 
putting  it  [the  MX]  into  existing  sUos  would 
not  answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have:  namely,  that  [the  location  of] 
these  are  weU  known  and  are  not  hardened 
sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient strategic  value  to  count  as  a  strategic 
improvement  of  our  forces." 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson.  October  5, 1981— "My 
mmin  criticism- and  I  critidBed  the  Carter 
administration— is  that  in  tbe  1980's  Min- 
uteman and  "Titan  are  vulnerable  in  those 
sOos.  I  think  you  and  others  properly  have 
critidaed  that  deployment.  Then  after  8 
months  we  come  back  here;  we  have  looked 
at  all  these  other  thtaigs  supposedly,  but  it 
took  8  months  to  do  that,  and  we  end  up 
with  what  we  have  now  ...  We  have  given 
tlie  Soviets  a  better  target  to  shoot  at." 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
(m  the  FT  1983  Defense  Authorization  Bill, 
April  13, 1983— "The  planned  interim  basing 
of  MX  does  not  redress  the  problem  of  the 
vulnerability  of  the  land-based  ICBM  force 
.  .  .  Tbe  $715  million  requested  for  research 
and  devdopment  on  interim  basing  of  the 
MX  is  denied.  No  further  work  is  to  be  un- 
dertalcen  in  support  of  fixed-point  sUo 
basing  of  MX." 

Sen.  Wmiam  Cohoi,  December  16,  1982- 
'The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  proposed  our 
amendment  a  year  ago  was  that  we  were 
frustrated  with  what  we  perceived  to  be  an 
intention  to  move  forward  with  an  interim 
basing  mode— placing  the  initial  missUes  in 
superhardened  silos— that  was  not  survlv- 
able. but  was  costly  and  probably  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  n.  We  spec- 
ified that  tbe  MX  funds  could  not  be  used 
for  that  purpose .  . 

Rep.  Melvin  Price,  October  6,  1981— 
"What  is  to  be  gained  by  deploying  just  36 
MX  miasUes  in  existing  sUos?  If  4.600  silos 
of  the  MPS  mode  would  be  too  vulnerable 
to  proliferation  of  Soviet  ICXMs,  how  are  36 
or  even  100  MXs  in  fixed  sUos  to  be  more 
survlvable?  What  technical  knowledge  do  we 
have  now  as  to  the  feasibility  of  deep  silos 
basingT' 

WQllam  Perry,  Former  Undersecretary  of 
Defense,  November  13,  1981— "My  concern 
is  that  if  we  had  this  very  accurate,  very 
threatening  missile  in  unprotected  silos,  and 
if  they  do  not  go  to  a  survlvable  system 
themselves  .  .  .  that  simply  increases  the 
hair  trigger  ...  on  both  sides." 

"I  agonized  over  that  and  said  on  balance 
I  would  not  go  ahead  with  that  [MX  in 
sOos]  because  I  don't  believe  we  will  come 
up  with  a  survlvable  basing  mode  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

"Since  I  am  pessimistic  that  we  will  get  a 
basing  mode  that  is  both  survlvable  and  ac- 
ceptable, I  am  opposed  to  putting  a  weapon 
that  lethal  in  an  unsurvivable  mode,  for  rea- 
sons I  have  described  in  terms  of  hair  trig- 
gering the  alert." 

Senate  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
FViroes  Subcommittee  Report  on  PY83  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill.  March  24,  1982 
(endorsed  by  Sens.  Thurmond,  Ooldwater. 
Cohen.  Quayle,  Jackson,  Nunn,  Hart  and 
Bxon)— "The  number  of  additional  war- 
heads that  would  survive  an  attack  upon 
MX  missUes  so  deployed  [in  Minuteman 
sOos]  does  not  appear  to  Justify  the  costs— 
■nirniiril  at  $2.6  billion  over  the  next  five 
years— aaaodated  with  this  basing  scheme. 

"The  Committee  also  is  concerned  that 
the  posslbUlty  may  exist  that  strategic  de- 


terrence and  crisis-stabUity  could  be  Jeop- 
ardized, rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  de- 
ploymrat  of  high-value,  militarily  impor- 
tant wev>ons  in  so  small  a  number  of  rela- 
tively eadly  destroyed  shelters." 

Oeneral  Lew  Allen.  Chief  of  Staff,  UJS. 
Air  Force,  January  29,  1981—".  .  .  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  MX  deployment  is  that 
the  basing  mode  be  survlvable.  One  does  not 
obtain  that  through  placing  it  in  Minute- 
man  silos.  Therefore,  I  do  not  favor  such  a 
deployment." 

Dr.  James  P.  Wade.  Principal  Deputy  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense,  October  27,  1981— 
"...  if  you  focus  Just  on  the  survivability 
aspect  of  the  value  gained  by  placing  tbe 
MX  in  a  hardened  sQo  .  .  .  the  value  is  at 
liest  marginal." 

Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, November  13,  1981— 'The  Oct.  2  deci- 
sion adopts  an  admittedly  very  vulnerable 
basing  system,  and  indicates  an  intention  to 
continue  to  explore  other  possibilities  for 
some  time  in  the  future.  .  .  .  There  is  talk 
of  further  hardening  of  existing  silos  for  a 
much-truncated  MX  force,  but  since  the 
MX  will  not  be  available  until  1986,  that 
further  hardening,  if  it  is  at  all  feasible,  will 
not  be  available  before  the  Soviets  can  in- 
stall a  new  generation  of  guidance  systems. 
The  Soviets,  using  technology  that  they 
have  already  developed,  wUl  surely  be  able 
by  that  time  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
their  ICBMs  further,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a 
nuclear  war  the  hardened  MX  sllos  will  find 
themselves  in  the  fireball  and  in  the  crater 
left  by  the  nuclear  explosion  of  Soviet  war- 
heads; the  sUos  would  not  survive  such  an 
experience. 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  December  2,  1981— "The 
experts  who  have  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  am  sure 
other  committees  have  had  similar  testimo- 
ny, agree  that  the  Soviets  today  have  the 
combination  of  yield  and  accuracy  necessary 
to  overcome  the  levels  of  hardness  contem- 
plated. The  MX  simply  is  not  survlvable  in 
existing  sUos.  whether  they  are  hardened  or 
unhardened.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  every 
expert  witness  who  has  testified,  and  it  in- 
cludes also  not  only  goverrunental  witnesses 
but  also  luowledgeable  outside  witnesses, 
including  the  Air  Force  and  our  intelligence 
community." 

Rep.  William  Dickinson,  October  6, 1981— 
"Prom  my  understanding  of  the  physics  of 
the  problem,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guar- 
antee a  resajectable  level  of  survivability 
with  missiles  encased  in  a  silo  of  ICBM's.  In 
other  words,  we  are  trying  to  address  our  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability,  and  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  not  closing  that 
window  of  vulnerability  but  simply  pulling 
down  the  shade." 

Sen.  William  Cohen,  December  2,  1981— 
"If  you  believe  in  the  window  of  vulnerabU- 
ity,  then  putting  those  missUes  [the  MX]  In 
unprotected,  immobUe  sUos  is  a  very  danger- 
ous move.  It's  inviting  of  the  very  kind  of 
Russian  strike  that  we  fear  .  .  . 

It  also,  I  think  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
the  hardening  of  missile  sUos,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  administration  on  an 
interim  basis,  does  very  lltte  to  improve  mis- 
sUe survivabUlty.  and  that  such  hardening 
does  not  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  con- 
flict or  strengthen  nuclear  deterrence .  .  . 

I  tliink  inherently  in  any  decision  about 
having  fixed  sUos,  we  must  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not.  by  putting 
these  new,  bigger,  more  destructive  missUes 
in  a  fixed  mode  we  thereby  lower  that 
threshold  and  make  them  much  more 
targetable,  much  more  attractive  for  the  So- 
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Tteto  to  attaek  in  a  moment  of  itntodc 
cnor.  mlwIeulBttnti,  bimI  madncM.' 

Dr.  RklMrd  XMLtua.  Undmecntary  of 
DefooM  for  n—twch  and  tadneertDC. 
Itaich  11.  IMS-'Tbo  reMon  that  I  <Md  not 
rdate  interim  baainc  (of  the  IfX  mlmOe  In 
IfliHiteman  dloa]  to  the  ■urrtvatallltjr  prob- 
lem la  that  the  reaolttnc  ■urrivablUty  wm  be 
no  better  than  It  ia  now." 

Cavar  Welnberier.  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
October  5.  1M1-"I  dont  think  they  (Mln- 
uteaaan  aOoaJ  can  be  hardened  enough  on  a 
M^  to  warrant  putting  [MX 
■1  in  fixed  and  known  eOaa.  I  think 
they  can  be  hardened  enough  to  clre  added 
■treogth  for  a  few  yean." 

U.  Oen.  Kelly  Burke.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  UJS.  Air  Fbree.  March  IS.  1M2-".  .  . 
I  teatlfled  earner  that  the  Air  Force  had  rec- 
niMMiMiwH  ineepectlre  of  congrtarional 
action,  that  nperhardening  waa  not  worth 
the  coat  It  had  acme  value.  It  alao  had  a 
very  Mg  price  tag  and  our  recommendation 
waa  not  to  do  that" 

Sen.  Dennia  DeCondni.  December  3. 
IMl— "By  ptedng  our  moat  advanced  itrate- 
glc  weapoo— the  MX— in  liloa  which  belong 
to  an  earllerera  of  nuclear  technology,  the 
Prealdent  haa  reduced— perhapa  even  elimi- 
nated-tbe  uaefutneai  of  the  MX.  Hardened 
rrtrting  ailoa  would  make  a  nice  target  for 
Soviet  plannen;  it  mi^t  even  encourage 
them  to  contemplate  a  pre-emptive  attack 
becauee  the  payoff —Amertca'i  MX  miarile— 
would  be  ao  attractive." 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle.  December  3. 1981— "The 
prinmry  JuatlflGatlon  for  a  new  land-baaed 
miarile  muet  be  that  it  it  relatively  invulner- 
able to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  If  it  is  not.  it 
win  loae  its  deterrent  value,  wliich  is  the  po- 
sition we  are  facing  with  our  Minuteman 


It  continuee  to  dlstrea  me  that,  despite 
years  of  discussion  and  debate,  we  still  lack 
an  acceptable  basing  mode  for  the  MX." 

Sen.  James  Bxon.  December  3.  IMl— 
"Probably  the  most  serious  of  aO  is  the  111- 
ooncelved  placing  of  the  10-warhead  MX 
missile  In  place  of  the  »-warhead  Minute- 
man  in  mlSBUe  or  the  stngle-warbead  Min- 
uteman n  and  Titan  missiles  which  would 
contribute  to  the  unstable  "launch-on-wam- 
ing"  doctrine  we  should  instead  l>e  trying  to 
avoid.  It  makea  no  sense  to  this  Senator  to 
place  a  mote  valuable  weapon  such  as  the 
MX  in  silos  which  are  hwioming  more  vul- 
neraUe  with  each  passing  month.  During 
time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual  Soviet 
missile  launch  there  win  be  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  "uae  them  or  lose  them"  rather  than 
having  our  land^wsed  missilfs  attempt  to 
"ride  out"  an  attack  and  then  retaliate.  This 
situation  does  not  contribute  to  crisis  stabil- 
ity—one of  the  administration's  own  proper- 
ly stated  goala." 

General  David  Jonea.  then  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  October  9.  IMl- "In  my  own  view.  I 
ronsfalfr  the  MX  in  a  very  survivable  mode 
to  be  extremely  important  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  I  remain  to  be  convinced  there 
is  a  surviviaUe  mode  other  than  MPS.  So.  if 
forced  with  the  diffkult  choice.  B-1.  ATB. 
and  MX.  I  would  put  MX  last  under  the  cur- 
rent program  slice." 

Sen.  Sam  Munn.  December  3.  IMl— 
"There  ia  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  wiadom  of  proceeding  with  an  MX 
program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at  some  point, 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
survivability  of  the  missile." 

Confaenoe  report  on  the  FT  1977  De- 
fense Department  Authorisation  BUI.  June 
1976— "The  rationale  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  missile  system  (MX)  is  to 


provide  a  land  baaed  survivable  strategic 
force.  The  development  of  an  alternate 
ba^ng  mode  aa  oppoaed  to  a  fixed  or  silo 
baaed  mode  la  the  key  element  In  insuring 
this  survivable  force.  The  confereea  are  in 
agreement  that  providing  a  survivable 
system  should  not  be  constrained  for  sQo 
basinr.  that  none  of  this  program's  funds 
shall  be  expended  in  fixed  or  sQo  baaing  for 
MX:  and  that  none  of  the  program  reduc- 
tion shall  reduce  the  Department's  pro- 
posed Investigations  of  moMle  deployment." 

Sen.  John  Warner.  March  M.  19ta-"The 
MX  would  be  too  vulneraUe  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike  under  that  arrangement  (MX  in  ex- 
isting silos]  and  the  Subcommittee  saw  no 
point  in  building  the  missiles  until  the  per- 
manent basing  decision  waa  made." 

Sen.  Jdkm  Tower.  October  1  1M1-"I  am 
enormouBly  skeptical  to  the  point  of  feeling 
that  this  plan  (MX  in  Minuteman  sHos] 
doesn't  give  us  enough  added  capability  for 
the  money  involved  and  leavea  us  with  a 
iilghly  vulnerable  land-based  system." 

Sen.  Mark  Andrewa.  December  2.  IMl— 
"If  we  spend  over  $SM  millioo  to  harden  a 
liunch  of  silos,  to  put  a  10-warbead  missile 
in  a  fixed  point  becauae  we  are  afraid  that 
the  Russiana  are  targeting  S-warhead  mis- 
sOes  in  a  fixed  point  all  we  do  is  step  up  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  take  out  10  war- 
heads at  a  time  Instead  of  3  wartieads  at  a 
time." 

Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  December  2.  IMl— "I 
support  the  MX  missile.  I  think  hardening 
of  the  silos  in  permanent  basing  modes,  as 
presently  contemplated,  invitee  disaster  and 
is  a  terrible  mistake." 

Adm.  Stanafield  Turner,  former  Director 
of  the  CXA..  March  13.  198»-"For  several 
years  now.  the  immediate  problem  with  the 
MX  has  been  how  to  base  it.  Placed  in  exist- 
ing silos,  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  surprise 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union's  beefed-up  stra- 
tegic forces— Just  as  vulnerable  as  our 
present  generation  of  land-based  missiles." 

General  Ellis,  then  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  February  18. 
IMl— "We  must  correct  our  vulnerability  by 
deploying  the  MX  in  a  mobile  basing  conflg- 
uratlon. .  .  . 

Senator,  if  we  had  the  mobility  in  the 
Minuteman  force  that  we  are  building  into 
the  MX  force  we  wouldn't  need  an  MX 
fwce." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17. 19831 
The  MX  Bakoaiii  Is  a  Sraxx 

Congress  is  buying  a  dangerous  deal  if  it 
unblocks  funds  for  the  MX  missile  in  return 
for  President  Reagan's  vague  priHnises 
about  new  arms  control  and  weapons  poli- 
cies. 

The  President  and  the  Air  Force  are  very 
clear  about  their  end  of  the  bargain:  they 
want  the  MX  to  match  the  counter-sUo  ca- 
pability of  the  biggest  Soviet  missOes.  Test- 
ing knd  production  of  the  10-wartiead  Amer- 
ican missile  would  soon  begin,  looking 
toward  its  deployment  in  existing  silos  start- 
ing in  1985. 

But  the  Administration  Is  dismayingly  un- 
clear about  when  the  Congressional  objec- 
tive of  strategic  sUbillty  would  be 
achieved— if  at  aU. 

Mr.  Reagan  would  take  a  decade  to  devel- 
op a  new  mobile  Mldgetman.  and  only  to 
supplement  rather  than  replace  the  MX.  As 
for  the  promised  new  arms  control  propos- 
als, they  are  already  hedged  with  qualifica- 
tions. Even  if  eventually  plausible,  they 
would  require  three  to  five  years  of  negotia- 
tion. 


As  now  envisioned,  the  MX  would  be  a 
doubly  dangeroua  weapon.  By  threatening 
the  Soviet  Union's  land-baaed  mtaUes  from 
vuhierable  silos.  It  would  practically  invite 
preemptive  attack  In  a  erialB.  And  by  con- 
centrating so  many  warheads  on  each 
laundier.  it  would  be  a  lucrative  target  for  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

One  alrMdy  audttde  Pentagon  answer  for 
this  new  Instability  is  to  shift  to  a  "launch- 
under-attack"  strategy.  But  that  would 
greatly  Increaae  the  danger  of  accidental 
war.  The  shorter  the  time  for  human  or  me- 
chanical verlflcationa  of  an  attack,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  a  mindleas  response. 
FSJae  alarms  have  occurred.  The  idea  that 
the  nation  would  coaunit  itaelf  to  a  defense 
that  deprlvea  it  of  time  to  take  the  measure 
of  any  alarm  Is  grotesque. 

The  MX  remains  a  weapon  In  search  of  a 
function.  It  is  not  a  worthy  instrument  of 
compromiae.  either  in  our  own  politics  or  in 
negoUatiraia  with  Moscow.  Congreas  should 
finally  muster  the  courage  to  say  no. 

Ironically,  the  MX  has  found  a  new  life  in 
a  report  that  ably  recognlwd  iU  dangers 
and  inadequacies.  That  report,  from  a  com- 
mission headed  by  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft. 
highlighted  the  instabilities  of  multi-war- 
head weapons.  It  urged  a  malor  shift  to 
mobile,  single-warhead  missiles.  It  alao 
urged  correivonding  changes  in  arms  con- 
trol objectivea,  to  obtain  limits  on  the  num- 
bers of  warheads  instead  of  steep  reductions 
in  the  numbers  of  missiles 

But  in  a  weakly  argued  political  gesture  to 
the  Administration,  the  report  went  on  to 
recommend  some  MX  deployment  It  said 
this  could  demonstrate  national  "will"  and 
vJax  a  bargaining  chip  for  negotiations.  The 
White  House  quickly  accepted  the  report, 
more  for  this  backhanded  MX  endorsement 
than  for  its  persuasive  warnings  about  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Reagan's  arms  policies  so 
far. 

To  appease  its  critics  further,  the  Admin- 
istration also  pretends  to  accept  the  Nunn- 
Cohen  "builddown"  idea,  which  45  senators 
endorse.  The  Idea  is  to  hasten  the  shift  to 
single-warhead  miisUes  through  a  Soviet- 
American  agreement  that  would  require 
each  side  to  retire  two  older  waziieads  for 
every  new  one  deployed.  But  if  Mr.  Reagan 
really  buys  the  idea,  his  deployment  of  100 
MX's  with  1.000  warheads  would  require  re- 
tiring 3.000  of  America's  2.100  Minuteman 
warheads.  Who's  kidding  whom? 

There  is  no  demcmstration  of  national  will 
In  a  demonstration  of  illoglc.  If  the  problem 
is  the  potmtial  vulnerability  of  the  existing 
Bfinuteman  sQos.  there  is  no  gain  in  stuffing 
a  more  leUial  missile  into  the  same  holea. 
The  answer  to  that  problem  is  a  more  sur- 
vivable land-based  missUe  that  affords 
smple  time  before  firing  in  a  crisis.  Urgent 
develtMxnent  of  a  mobile  Mldgetman  could 
make  it  available  In  this  decade  Instead  of 
next 

If  the  problem  is  acquiring  a  heavier  mis- 
sile for  bargaining,  the  better  answer  would 
be  tpf*^1"g  up  development  of  the  Trident 
II  submarine-based  miarile.  It  too.  would 
threatm  Soviet  sUos  and  could  be  available 
only  a  year  or  two  later  than  the  MX— and 
without  MX's  vulnerabOltiea. 

As  now  proposed,  the  MX  answers  neither 
problem.  Congress  has  been  wise  to  resist  it 
sll  these  year^  There  is  now  authoritative 
sumwrt  for  rejecting  the  weapon  altogether. 

U.S.  Sbuts, 
WuihingtOK.  D.C..  Maw  2*.  f  Ml- 

Dua  CouasooK  As  the  Senate  movea  to  a 
floor  vote  on  the  MX  we  want  to  express 
our  grave  reservations  about  the  acquisltloa 


and  deploymgnt  of  thia  vulnetahle  and  ex- 
penahre  weapon  syateoL  While  we  highly 
wwimend  t|ie  Ocowerafl  Oonnlsrion^ 
thrust  for  sefeettve  stntegk  modamlHtlan 
tied  to  arms  oontrol  goals.  w«  ftaid  no  Jnstift- 
cation  for  iU  MX  prapoaaL  Oanlatsnt  with 
the  Senate's  trrirhiiHr  rejeettan  of  flsad-eOo 
basing  for  MX  laat  May.  we  siiould  dtap- 
prove  the  Praldent's  "■«"'"»—"*■*««»« 

Foregoing  |be  MX  la  not  a  rignal  of  aban- 
donment of  ICBM  iiMMkii  iilMtltai  or  of  the 
cooeepC  of  tte  strategle  Triad.  Coupled  with 
cancellation  of  the  MX  aboold  be  a  firm 
oonunltment  for  favontale 
action  on  development  of  a 
warhead  mlstile  and  the  Trident  system  in 
an  expedltidua  manner;  and  upgrading 
should  comnynce  this  Ml  on  the  current 
Minuteman  m  force  to  provide  H  with  oom- 
parahle  capability  to  that  proposed  for  MX 
According  to  the  Air  Fone.  audi  an  Im- 
proved MiniAeman  foroe  can  be  available 
within  the  aune  ttmefriune  suiiiaiiiil  f«r 
MX  depkvntent  The  cost  saHmate  for  a 
comparable  Minuteman  force  Is  $IX»  billion 
versus  the  MX  cost  of  over  $28  bmion  In- 
cluding the  vMiieadB. 

Three  reasons  have  been  uaed  repeatedly 
in  Justifying  MX  (1)  survivability  of  our 
ICBM  foroe;  (2)  an  enhannwd  UJB.  oounter- 
force  capaMUtr.  and  (8)  a  meana  tor  an 
arms  control  agreement  and  a  sign  of  U.8. 
resolve  and  VUL  Cleariy,  this  MX  proposal 
fails  on  all  three  oounts-partleulariy  when 
considering  other  U.8.  strategic  modemlsa- 
tionoptlms. 

The  goal  of  fielding  a  more  survivable 
ICBM  force  has  been  dtaearded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration In  its  current  reeoaamendation. 
In  response  to  the  Adminlstiatton's  retfoest 
for  placing  MX  in  Minuteman  sHos.  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Oommtttee  dedared 
in  Ita  Report  on  the  IXH>  FT  88  Authorisa- 
tion BUI  that'  "The  ahmwiMa— .  |g  ajao  con- 
cerned that  the  possibility  exists  that  stra- 
tegic deterrence  and  aWs  stability  could  be 
Jeopardiaed.  rather  than  wihanned  by  the 
deployment  af  high  value,  militarily  Impor- 
tant weapons  in  so  small  a  number  of  rdar 
tively  easily  destroyed  shdteis  ...  No  fur- 
ther work  is  to  be  undertaken  In  support  of 
fixed-point  slo  basing  of  MX" 

The  MX  doea  not  provide  greater  counter- 
force  capabi>ty  than  an  tanpnved  Minute- 
man  ni  foroe  of  ov«-  800  missiles  with  oom- 
paraUe  range,  accuracy,  and  hard  target  ca- 
pability—yet  it  would  cost  twice  aa  much. 

On  the  issae  of  anna  control  and  U.8.  re- 
solve, it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  Sovi- 
eta  wiU  consider  MX  a  sertoos  step  by  the 
UJB.  In  the  recmt  past  Defense  Secntary 
Weinberger  stated  that  ".  .  .  putting  MX 
into  existing  sQos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  cmcems  .  .  .  the  loeatlan  of  theae  are 
well  known  and  are  not  hardened  suftlelent- 
ly  ...  to  be  of  sufficient  stzategk  value  to 
count  as  a  atrateglc  Imptavtuent  of  our 
forces."  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Servioea  Committee  has  dedared  that  ".  .  . 
unleas  the  Soviets  are  oanvtawed  that  it 
(MX)  can  sarvive  sn  attack  ...  the  Rus- 
sians will  hakre  no  incentive  to  start  serious 
aims  control  talks." 

It  is  falladous  to  state  that  MX  deploy- 
ment is  vital  to  demonstration  U.8.  resolve 
and  win  to  maintain  an  effective  deterrent 
capability,  'the  range  of  strategic  modern- 
isation progmms  now  underway  is  a  forceful 
illustimtion  of  U.8.  commitment  to  enhance 
the  capabilllar  and  survivability  of  strategic 
nuclear  forcea.  It  is  also  undear  how  the 
Reagan  Administration's  new  arms  control 
concept  will  be  acted  upon. 

The  MX  in  a  vulnerable  basing  mode  does 
not  deserve  our  support  Savings  from  MX 


eaneellatian  should  be  used  for  highn'.prior- 
tty  defenae  needs  the  strategic  modemisa- 
Uon  programs  dlsoimed  sbove— and  those 
critical  requirements  of  our  conventional 
foteea  and  for  peraonnel  and  readiness 
Items.  Uhlem  we  are  willing  to  ensure  a  bal- 
ance of  priorltleB  between  strategic  and  con- 
ventioaal  forces  today,  our  options  wUl  be 
severdy  Umlted  In  future  years. 
Sineerdy, 

EamsT  F.  HoLUHGs. 

Dais  BuMPsaa. 

Bdwabo  M  KxHinDT. 

Snuxnic  NucLasa  Foacis 
I— OBjacnvxs  AsocaiRaiA 

Hie  otaJMtlve  of  our  strategic  nudear 
forcea  is  of  unprecedented  importance:  to 
provent  the  ultimate  catastrophy— thenno- 
nudear  war  and  also  to  prevent  even  the 
threat  of  that  catastrophy  being  used  ss  a 
way  of  coercing  us  or  our  friends  and  allies. 

A  traditional  criterion  for  our  strategic 
nudear  forces  is  that  they  must  be  strong 
— MMigti  te  omvince  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  It  could  not  profit  frcm  starting— or 
threatening  to  start— a  nudear  war.  This 
criterion  covers  the  case  of  a  confident  and 
supremely  aggressive  Soviet  leadershU).  set 
on  adileving  its  goals  through  the  ultimate 
form  «[  war. 

But  that  is  not  enough;  we  must  also  cover 
the  caae  of  a  deeply  worried  Soviet  leader- 
ship, convinced  in  the  depth  of  some  deadly 
criais  that  we  may  be  about  to  attack  them. 
and  persuaded  that  the  devastotion  they 
wfU  suffer  from  us  in  retaliation  for  a  Soviet 
strike  on  the  United  States— terrible  thoui^ 
it  may  be— will  still  be  len  than  the  devasta- 
tion they  would  suffer  if  they  waited  for  us 
to  sMke  them  first.  This  Is  not  a  Soviet 
leadership  trytaig  to  profit  through  a  ther- 
monuclear war  that  Uiey  want  to  stsrt  but 
one  trytag  only  to  mlnhniae  their  potmtial 
losses  In  a  war  that  they  feeiybrced  to  start 
It  Is  a  Soviet  leadership  contemplating  a 
preemptive  thermonudear  attaA  <m  us  ss 
the  leaser  of  two  evils. 

This  second  critolon  emphasizes  crisis 
stability— a  concept  to  which  the  Scowcroft 
rtmimlsiTiiTn  has  given  much  applause  but 
little  adherence.  It  requires  not  Just  that  we 
have  f Moes  that  can  ride  out  a  Soviet  pre- 
emptive strike,  but  also  that  we  do  not  have 
fMoea  that  threaten  great  damage  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  that  are  also  vulnoable 
to  a  preventive,  preemptive  Soviet  attach 
We  must  not  give  the  Soviets  any  hope  that, 
by  going  first  and  destroying  some  impor- 
tant part  of  our  strategic  nudear  forces, 
they  could  at  lesst  eaixpe  some  of  the  de- 
struction of  a  VS.  attack. 

n— TRXTBIAD 

Our  strategic  nudear  forces  consist  of  a 
"triad"  of  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  (ICBMs)  snd  bombers,  and  sea- 
baaed  submarine-launched  ballistic  missQes 
(SIAMs).  all  aimed  with  thermonudear 
weapons.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  triad, 
but  it  is  more  the  result  of  technical  poasi- 
billtiea  than  any  intrinsic  merit  in  the 
number  "three". 

There  are  two  reasons  for  wanting  more 
than  one  ddhrery  system.  One  is  to  hedge 
against  the  possible  faOure  or  defeat  of  one 
lor  more)  of  the  delivery  systems.  The  other 
reason  is  to  make  any  enemy  less  certain  of 
sucoem  by  complicating  the  timing,  coordi- 
luMaa,  and  tactics  of  his  attack.  But  there 
Is  no  inherent  reason  why  we  should  have 
predsdy  three  delivery  systems,  much  less 
invest  equally  In  each  of  them. 


m— THI  ICBM  UB 


The  traditional  advantages  accorded 
ICBMs  are  that  they  are  accurate,  fast  easy 
to  communicate  with,  hard  to  defend 
against  inexpensive  to  operate,  and  alinoat 
always  ready  for  uae.  Burled  in  their  silos, 
they  have  also  been  able  to  ride  out  a  Soviet 
preemptive  strike— until  now.  The  technolo- 
gy of  ftiyiriny  wariieads  accurate  has  so  out- 
strimied  the  technology  of  making  sHos 
"hard"  ttiat  the  traditional  ICBM  has  now 
come  to  the  end  of  ite  rope.  If  it  is  to  regain 
Ite  former  role  as  a  uaeful  system,  it  wUl 
have  to  be  based  somewhere  other  than  in 


With  all  due  deference  to  its  truly  distin- 
guished members,  we  disagree  with  the 
Scowcroft  Commissitm's  recommendation  to 
finiah  the  development  of  the  MX  ICBM 
and  to  instaU  100  of  them  in  existing  Min- 
uteman sOos. 

What  an  MX  is:  That  ICBM  shdters  have 
become  vulnerable  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
doubt  Indeed,  it  was  why  we  started  the 
MX  program  in  the  first  place.  The  Com- 
missicm  does  not  deny  that  vulnerability. 

Therefore,  it  is  imiwrtant  to  ke^  upper- 
most in  one's  mind  that  the  MX  in  sOos  snd 
unable  to  ride  out  a  Soviet  attack,  would  be 
useful  to  us  only  if  we  intend  to  rely -on  the 
highly  unreliable  and  immensely  dangeroua 
policy  of  laimch-on-waming,  or  if  we  Intend 
to  shoot  first— that  is.  if  we  intend  to  initi- 
ate Uiermonudear  war.  The  decision  to 
build  a  weapcm  that  would  be  as  devastating 
in  a  first  strike  ss  it  would  be  useless  in  re- 
taliation marlu  a  fundamental  and  ominous 
change  in  the  UJB.  national  security  policy. 

Furthermore,  given  the  great  damage  that 
its  10  extremely  accurate  waiheads  could  in- 
flict on  the  Soviet  Union,  snd  the  rdative 
ease  with  which  the  Soviets  could  prevent 
that  damage  by  attacking  its  silo,  the  MX 
would  be  by  far  the  most  destabUlaing 
weapcm  and  the  most  tempting  target  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  had  in  ite  aiae- 
naL  We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  bufld 
such  weapcms. 

Only  100  MXs?  We  are  not  convinced  by 
the  CommisBion's  assertion  that  (because 
"only"  100  MXs  would  be  too  few  to  "attack 
all  hardened  Soviet  ICUis.  much  less  all  of 
the  many  command  posts  snd  hardened  tar- 
gets") we  could  put  100  MXs  silos  "without 
threstening  staltillty." 

Even  100  MXs  would  have  tome  destabilis- 
ing  effect  though  it  is  true  that  their  1000 
warheads  would  not  be  enouali  to  threaten 
aU  1400  Soviet  ICBM  sOos  and  other  hard 
targets.  But  what  guarantee  is  there  that 
once  started  down  this  perilous  road  of  in- 
creasing instability,  we  would  stop  at  100 
BCXs?  A  program  to  fill  all  1000  Minuteman 
sUos  starto  with  the  first  100. 

Particularly  troubling  is  the  Commission's 
contemplation  of  more  than  100  MXs:  after 
assuring  us  that  "a  larger  deployment  of 
several  hundred  MX  missQes  should  be  un- 
necessary", the  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
"Should  the  Soviete  refuse  to  engage  in  ste- 
bOtaing  arms  control  snd  engage  instead  In 
major  new  deployments,  reconsideration  of 
this  and  other  omduslinis  would  be  neces- 
sary." We  read  that  to  say  that  if  the  initial 
100  MXs  should  not  be  «MUiA  to  bend  the 
Soviets  to  our  will,  the  Commission  would 
be  prepared  to  up  the  ante  with  a  second 
round  of  MXs  in  Minuteman  silos,  and  per- 
haps a  third,  matching  Instability  with  yet 
more  Instsbllity. 

Indeed,  the  Commission's  sssertion  that 
100  MXs  should  l>e  enough  is  confounded  by 
the  statement  elsewhere  in  ite  report  that 
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.  .  defdenBcnt  of  the  MX  to  fwitltl  in 
order  to  icmove  the  Sortet  kdYmntMe  in 
ICSM  capaUUtj"  and  that  "tbe  waiaam  im- 
Iwlanoe  between  the  Sovleta'  Buuitve  ability 
to  deatroy  hardened  target*  with  their  bal- 
ItaUc  mlarile  (oroe  and  our  )att  of  nich  a  ca- 
pablUty  must  be  redrfed  promptly"— 
rmif*»'*"t  that  the  first  100  ICZa  could  only 
■tart  to  do. 

somr  uAcnoii  to  the  mx 

One  of  the  CommisBion's  major  argu- 
menta  aeema  to  be  the  aawrtlon  that  "Aban- 
doning the  MX  .  .  .  would  undermine  the 
tneentlrea  to  the  Soviets  to  change  the 
nature  of  their  own  ICBM  force".  We  find 
that  argument  unpersuasive.  We  already 
threaten  the  Soviet  ICSM  force  with  our 
bombers  and  enilae  miMlles,  and  soon  will 
threaten  it  with  Trident  n  ballistic  missUes 
and  nuetear-armed  cruise  missiles  launched 
from  submarines.  If  we  want  to  threaten 
them  mrarc.  we  can  add  more  of  those  weap- 
ons, none  of  which  have  anything  like  tbe 
potential  for  destabilintion  that  a  silo- 
based  MX  would. 

But  more  important,  if  the  US  reaction  to 
the  Soviet  deployment  of  destabUizing  SS- 
17.  -18.  and  -10  ICBMs  is  to  be  a  Ut-for-Ut 
deployment  of  the  destabilialng  sUo-based 
MX.  why  should  the  Commission  assume 
that  the  Soviet  reaction  to  MX  will  be  some 
suddra  flexibility  at  the  bargaining  table, 
rather  than  simply  a  deployment  of  even 
more  SS-lTs.  -18b.  and  -lOs  (or  their  succes- 
sors) to  restore  the  status  quo  ante? 
coimuincATiiKS  thx  hatiomal  will 

The  Commission  argues  that  "Cancelling 
the  MX  .  .  .  does  not  communicate  to  the 
Sovieta  that  we  have  the  will  essential  to  ef- 
fecUve  deterrence."  We  disagree:  the  naUon- 
al  will  (and  wisdom)  would  be  better  evi- 
dmoed  by  additional  deploymente  of  less  de- 
«»«Mn«i»iy  weapons  than  BCX  (though  that 
would  clearly  not  demonstrate  the  national 
will  to  undertake  "preventive"  thermonucle- 
sr  war— the  only  reliable  mission  of  the  vul- 
nerable MX). 

THX  ALLIXS'  RKACnOII  TO  THX  MX 

The  Commission  alleges  that  "Our  ability 
to  assure  our  allies  that  we  have  the  capa- 
bility and  will  to  stand  with  them,  with 
whatever  forces  are  necessary,  if  the  alli- 
ance is  threatened  by  massive  conventional, 
chemical  or  biological,  or  limited  nuclear 
attack  is  in  question  as  long  as  this  imbal- 
ance exists." 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  100  MXs  that 
the  Commiasicm  proposes  are  the  key  to 
holding  the  alliance  together,  and  that 
ending  the  MX  program  today  (and  invest- 
ing instead  in  better  alternatives)  would  also 
end  the  alliance?  That  might  be  so  if  we  had 
no  other  way  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons, 
but  we  already  have  literally  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  and  around  Europe  on 
land-based  aircraft  and  missiles  (soon  to  be 
augmented  by  the  Ground-Launched  Cruise 
MlasUe  (OLCM)  and  the  Pershing  n  ballis- 
tic miaile).  on  carrier-baaed  attack  aircraft, 
on  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(soon  to  be  Joined  by  nuclear  armed  cruise 
missiles),  and  in  the  V&.  on  strategic  boml>- 
ers.  air-launched  cruise  missiles,  and  Mln- 
uteman  ICBMs. 

The  argument  that  we  cannot  expect  our 
European  allies  to  accept  the  OLCM  and 
the  Penhing  n  on  their  territory  if  we  are 
unwUltaig  to  accept  the  MX  on  ours  is  spe- 
cious: the  MX  would  be  sflo-based:  both  the 
OLCM  and  the  Pershing  are  mobile  (as 
would  be  the  new.  small,  single-warhead 
ICBM  that  both  we  and  the  Commission  en- 
doneX 


uiau  osxB  poa  tbb  kx 
The  Commission  argues  that  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  mlarile  with  the  large  payload 
of  the  MX  1)  to  be  able  to  carry  penetration 
aids  to  break  through  poaible  future  Soviet 
Anti-BalllsUc  Mlalle  (ABM)  defenses,  and 
2)  to  launch  our  most  important  satellites  if 
something  should  happen  to  the  space  shut- 
Ue. 

Being  able  to  penetrate  a  Soviet  ABM 
system  would  be  a  prudent  hedge  to  have, 
but  (unless  we  intend  to  fire  first)  not  very 
useful  in  a  force  of  MXs  that  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  their  silos  before  ever 
having  the  chance  to  face  a  Soviet  ABM 
system.  If  we  are  worried  about  Soviet 
ABMs.  we  had  better  devote  our  efforU  to 
assuring  the  penetration  of  the  mlasiles  that 
we  would  still  have  after  a  Soviet  strike. 

Being  able  to  launch  satellites  could  also 
be  a  useful  hedge,  but  we  don't  need  the 
MX  to  do  that;  all  we  need  do  is  stockpile 
the  same  kind  of  boosters  that  we  have  used 
to  launch  all  of  our  military  satellites.  If  the 
concern  is  that  those  boosters  would  not 
survive  a  Soviet  attain,  the  vulnerable  MX 
is  no  answer. 

THX  SMALL  ICBM  ALTSKMATIVX 

The  Commission  recommends  study  of  a 
small,  single-warhead  ICBM.  We  concur, 
though  we  are  astounded  by  the  Commis- 
sion's implication  that  we  can  move  ahead 
on  this  promising  and  potentially  stabilising 
new  missile  only  as  part  of  a  "package  deal" 
that  starts  off  with  the  clearly  desUbilizing 
sUo-basedMX. 

We  beUeve  that  the  best  potential  for 
basing  the  small,  single-warhead  ICBM  lies 
in  a  mobile,  hardened  truck,  called  a  "trans- 
porter". We  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  tolerate  mobile,  ready-to- 
fire,  nuclear-armed  IC:BMs  on  the  nation's 
highways  or  railroads  in  peacetime.  The  al- 
ternative is  operation  within  the  confines  of 
military  bases.  But  if  the  small  ICBMs  are 
to  be  crowded  into  those  limited  areas,  their 
transporters  would  have  to  be  hardened  to 
some  degree  so  that  each  Soviet  missile 
would  not  l>e  able  to  kill  several  of  them  si- 
multaneously. Whether  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  hardening  could  be  achieved— 
something  on  the  order  of  a  hundreth  the 
hardness  of  a  missile  silo  would  probably  be 
enough— is  apparently  the  major  technolo- 
gy hurdle  to  be  overcome. 

As  veterans  of  the  long,  frustrating,  and 
unsuccessful  search  for  a  suitable  basing 
scheme  for  the  MX,  we  recall  how  easily  the 
most  attractive-sounding  schemes  can  fall 
apart,  and  caution  against  premature  reli- 
ance on  any  imtested  solution,  including  the 
small  ICBM.  In  any  event,  the  small  ICBM 
is  a  long  way  from  deployment,  and  cannot 
solve  our  near-term  problems. 

SUMMAXT 

We  do  not  find  the  Commission's  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  MX  to  be  convincing. 
We  believe  that  spending  a  further  $15  bU- 
lion  or  more  to  put  the  MX  in  silos— a  pro- 
posal untU  recently  rejected  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  defense  experts,  including  some  on 
the  Commission  itself— would  be  a  move 
very  much  in  the  wrong  direction.  Indeed, 
the  Committee's  own  statement  that  "A 
more  stable  structure  of  ICBM  deployments 
would  exist  If  both  sides  moved  toward  more 
survlvable  methods  of  basing  than  is  possi- 
ble when  there  is  primary  dependence  on 
large  launchers  and  missiles"  seems  to  us  ir- 
reconcilable with  its  recommendation  to 
deploy  the  MX— a  large  missfle  with  a  large 
laimcher.  We  do  agree  that  the  strategic 
balance  needs  redressing,  but  we  firmly  be- 


Ueve that  there  are  far  better  and  safer  al- 
ternatives, to  which  we  will  turn  In  the  final 
section  of  this  pi^er. 

nr— THB  aoMm  LM> 
The  bombers  in  our  triad  (roughly  380  B- 
53s  and  SO  FB-llls)  share  with  the  ICBMs 
the  characteristic  of  accurate  weapon  deliv- 
ery, but  are  very  different  In  most  of  their 
other  characteristics,  bombers  are  much 
slower,  easier  (though  not  easy)  to  defend 
against,  more  expensive  to  operate,  and 
much  harder  to  keep  fully  ready. 

But.  because  they  are  so  different  from 
the  ICBMs  (and  the  SLBMs  to  be  diseusBed 
next),  bombers  are  an  Immensely  valuable 
part  of  the  triad.  For  example,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Soviet  ABM  syBtem.  which  could 
threaten  our  ICBMs  and  SIAMs.  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  Ixmiber  leg.  imh'  would 
the  development  of  an  effective  Soviet  anti- 
submarine defense,  which  oould  threaten 
our  SLBMs.  The  bomber  leg  is  thus  not  only 
an  important  hedge,  but  also  forces  the  So- 
viets to  divert  resources  to  costly  and  spe- 
cialized defenses  they  would  not  otherwise 
need. 

Bombers  have  traditionally  been  designed 
to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  and  fly  all  the 
way  to  their  targets— thus  leading  to  the 
term  "penetrating  bomber".  Some  years 
ago,  we  equipped  our  B-53s  with  short- 
range  (20  mUes)  ballistic  missiles  (SRAMs) 
so  that  at  least  they  wouldn't  need  to  pene- 
trate the  local  defenses  around  their  tar- 
geU.  Now  we  have  begun  to  equip  some  of 
them  with  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs)  so  that 
they  can  attack  without  having  to  penetrate 
even  the  peripheral  defenses  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  enralng  debate  over  the  relative 
merits  of  such  "stand-off  bombers  as  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  penetrating  bomber 
is  only  the  Utest  phase  of  the  30-year 
seareh  for  a  replacement  for  the  venerable 
B-53. 

In  the  1960s  we  abandoned  development 
of  the  expensive.  high-alUtude,  Mach  3  B-70 
penetrating  bomber  because  of  iU  vulner- 
ability to  mlssUe  defenses,  and  started  on 
the  supersonic  B-1  that  would  penetrate  at 
low  altitude.  The  Carter  administration  can- 
celled the  B-1  on  grounds  that  cruise  mis- 
siles, launched  from  stand-off  bombers  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union,  would  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  penetrating  Soviet  defenses 
than  would  the  B-1.  The  future  of  the  pene- 
trating bmnber  would  have  rested  then  on 
an  entirely  new  "stealth"  bomber,  designed 
to  be  very  hard  to  track  with  radar.  Howev- 
er, the  Reagan  administration  has  given  the 
penetrating  bomber  new  life  by  resurrecting 
the  B-1.  and  announcing  plans  to  end  pro- 
duction of  the  current  ALCM-B  crxiise  mis- 
sile and  start  afresh  with  a  new  stealth 
cruise  missile. 

(As  an  aside,  we  find  it  inexpUcably  incon- 
sistent for  the  administration  to  continue 
development  of  the  conventional  B-1  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  a  stealth  bomber,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  stop  production  of  the  al- 
ready-developed conventional  ALCM-B  and 
wait  for  a  stealth  cruise  missUe.  particularly 
when  it's  the  huge  heavy  bomber  that  needs 
stealth  so  much  more  than  the  tiny  cruise 
missile,  which  is  already  a  tough  target  for 
radar  to  detect.) 

Some  believe  that  a  penetrating  bomber 
would  be  useful  in  attaddng  targeU  of  op- 
portunity in  the  Soviet  Union— important 
fixed  targets  that  our  misBQes  had  missed 
and  mobUe  targets  that  we  could  not  locate 
in  advance.  We  do  not  believe  that  suchmis- 
slons  would  have  much  chance  of  success, 
particularly  amid  the  chaos  of  a  thermonu- 


clear exchange.  Rather,  wc  feel  that  the 
principal  utility  of  the  pawtrattng  bomber 
is  as  a  hedg*  agatnst  sametlilBC  going  wioac 
with  Bone  off  our  misBile  sntcns;  the  pane- 
trattng  bomber  has  at  least  been  tested  in 
war. 

However,  we  would  not  be  praprnd  to  pay 
any  price  for  such  a  hedge,  and  therefore 
believe  that  the  B-1  is  not  worth  ito  cost  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  bUUoii  doOan— each— or 
rougldy  $35  billioo  for  the  100  we  are  plan- 
ning to  buy^  How  siMoesBtuI  the  B-1  would 
be  In  penetettlng  Soviet  (Mtwmim  dspends  In 
large  measure  on  bow  Buwisaiful  its  deo- 
tronlc  equipment  would  be  In  Its  battle 
against  Soviet  radar— an  outoome  diffleult 
to  predict  &ut  the  odds  against  the  B-1 
would  be  hifh. 

Out  of  tb4  fotoe  of  100  B-la.  we  would  be 
doing  well  to  get  40  launched  before  the  rest 
were  destroy  at  their  basca  In  a  Soviet 
attack.  Theie  40  would  then  have  to  face  a 
force  of  soiae  3800  SovleC  InteroeptocB.  8000 
earlywaming  and  hei^t-flndlnc  radaia,  and 
10,000  surlaoe-to«ir  mIsBile  launchers- 
more  than  80  Interceptors.  138  radars,  and 
380  missile  launchers  for  eocft  B-1.  Those 
are  long  oddB. 

In  our  opkilon.  a  better  alternative  would 
be  to  cancel  the  B-1  and  tamst  instead  in  a 
stand-off  aUnaft  designed  only  to  launch 
cruise  misrfles  from  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  It  would  need  neither  the  B- 
I's  basic  superaonic  design  nor  tU  Immense- 
ly expensiite  electronic  pcoeCratlon  aids, 
each  one  would  cost  much  less,  and  we  oould 
buy  well  mdre  than  100  with  the  funds  now 
earmarked  for  the  100  B-ls.  SInoe  each  one 
could  carry  many  cruise  mlSBlVis,  we  believe 
that  instead  of  having  to  1»et  the  Soviets 
with  a  merf  40  B-ls,  we  oould  instead  face 
them  with  at  least  1,800  cruise  mtasllfs.  eadi 
one  a  far  more  diffleult  target  than  a  B-1. 

Since  that  alternative  would  require  devel- 
opmoit  of  «  new  aircraft  (or  at  least  modifi- 
cation of  an  existing  one),  it  is  not  a  near- 
term  solution.  For  that,  we  reoonunend  ac- 
celerated pfoeurement— instead  of  termina- 
tion—of the  ALCM-B  to  equip  the  entire  B- 
83  force  as  Boon  as  posBlMe. 

We  endone  the  current  research  on 
"stealth"  technology  for  both  manned 
bombers  and  cruise  mlBSlkM  However,  as 
with  the  carrratly  pronlsinc  small,  hard, 
mobile,  sintle-warhead  ICBM.  we  caution 
against  premature  reUanoe  on  unproven 
technology.  We  need  to  be  more  certain  of 
how  much  ire  would  loose  In  terms  of  range 
and  paylosd  for  what  we  would  gain  in 
terms  of  invisibility,  and  we  need  be  sure 
that  we  undentand.how  the  Soviets  might 
counter  our  stealth  technology  before  we 
commit  ounelves  too  deeidy  to  It. 

V— THX  SKA-BSSID  IMB 

The  sea-tased  leg  of  our  triad  consists  of 
81  Posridon  and  3  Trident  submarines  (with 
more  Tridents  on  the  way)  armed  with  bal- 
listic mlsslMs  (SLBMs),  and  we  will  soon  add 
nudear-an^ed  cruise  mjaslles  to  the  rest  of 
our  submarine  fleet,  adnoiriedged  to  be  the 
most  survitable  of  the  three  legs  of  the 
triad.  Its  SLBMs  are  about  as  hard  to 
defend  aga^ist  as  ICBMs  are  and,  though 
leas  accurate,  should  (with  the  new  Trident 
n  misBile)  even  be  able  to  threaten  Soviet 
ICBM  sQos.  However,  this  accuracy  does  not 
imply  the  same  degree  of  dwstahiHwtlon  as 
does  the  ikX  because  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  any  wky  of  preemptfrdy  attiarking  our 
submarines  as  they  oould  attack  our  MX 
silos.  The  principle  problem  In  the  sea-based 
leg  Is  conmunicatlonB— the  very  physical 
principals  that  make  submarines  hard  to 
find  also  make  them  hard  to  talk  ta 


We  fed  that  the  sea-based  leg  is  likely  to 
remain  the  least  vulnerable  of  the  triad  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  problem  of  find- 
ing any  submarine  In  the  open  ocean  is  diffl- 
eult eaoogh.  but  the  problem  of  finding  one 
irtMMe  iritole  Intent  Is  to  be  evasive  is  im- 
TB/mr^y  greater-^iot  to  mention  the  Sovi- 
ets' problem  in  trying  to  find  all  of  our  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  at  the  same  time. 

While  we  would  never  counsel  putting  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket— even  one  as  attavc- 
thre  as  this— we  do  feel  that  the  sea  will 
remain  a  prudent  place  for  investment  in 
■tiategle  nudear  forces,  and  a  far  better 
efaoloe  than  vulnerable  and  dftabllMng 
MZs  in  sHos.  We  therefore  recommend 
more  Investment  in  Trident  submarines  and 
mIsrfTTt  as  one  way  of  stmgthenlng  our 
strategic  nudear  forces,  assuring  our  allies. 
detOTlng  the  Soviets,  and  demonstrating 
"will".  We  also  endtme  the  CiMn- 
f or  research  Into 
smaller  and  more  numerous  ballistic  missile 
submarines  as  a  longer-term  program. 
VI— coMMum.  oomatH.  amo  ocmMuincATioHs 

The  strategic  nuclear  weapons  we  build 
can  be  no  more  useful  than  the  ability  of 
the  President,  or  his  successor,  to  control 
them.  Thus,  our  first  requirement  is  for  sat- 
ellite and  ground-based  systems  that  will 
give  prompt  and  reliable  warning  of  a  ther- 
monudear  attack  on  the  United  States. 

The  second  requirement  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  successor,  to  be  able  to  order  re- 
taliatory strikes.  That  requires  at  least  a 
mfaiimmi  communications  system  that  can 
withstand  an  enemy  attadc.  Induding  the 
electromagnetic  pulse  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons  a  challenge  second  only  to  the 
one  of  assuring  the  conttauity  of  the  UJS. 
government  under  attack,  or  at  least 
ynwigh  of  it  to  direct  the  retaliaticm. 

A  third  possible  requirement  would  be  to 
be  able  to  control  our  forces  over  a  period  of 
weeks  «*  numths.  instead  of  merely  hours. 
Even  though  such  capabilities  could  be  de- 
slraUe.  we  do  not  believe  that  a  deliberate, 
carefully  controlled  thermonuclear  war 
would  be  practical  over  a  protracted  period. 
We  therefore  caution  against  the  potential- 
ly great  diversion  of  resources  that  could  be 
Involved  in  trying  to  build  an  invulnerable 
coomiunicatlcnis  syxton  to  link.  scMne 
months  after  the  Initial  therm<mudear  ex- 
change, the  remnants  of  our  strategic  forces 
with  the  scattered  survivors  of  our  govern- 
ment so  that  we  could  continue  to  atta<^ 
iriiatever  might  be  left  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  should  Indeed  hedge  against  more  than 
a  spasm  war.  but  we  should  not  divert  re- 
sources to  quixotic  quests  at  the  expense  of 
demonstrably  urgent  programs. 

VU— OXrX  UCOMMETOKD  PROiaUM 

We  believe  that  our  strategic  nudear 
forces  need  strengthaolng.  but  we  advocate 
doing  it  in  a  way  that  will  promote,  not  de- 
grade, stability.  We  recommend  the  follow- 
ing program  at  no  change  in  total  cost: 

For  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  triad: 

Canod  the  MX  and  transfer  its  consider- 
able funding  to  more  stabilizing  alterna- 
tives. 

ifytwtain  the  existing  force  of  Minuteman 
ICBMs  In  their  silos. 

As  a  matter  of  high  priority,  begin  devel- 
opment of  a  small,  hardened,  mobile,  single- 
warhead  ICBM. 

For  the  sea-based  leg  of  the  triad: 

Increase  the  production  rate  of  the  Tri- 
dent<laBs  ballistic  missQe  submarine. 

Complete  development  of  the  Trident  n 
(D-8)  missile  as  soon  as  possible,  and  replace 
all  Trident  I  missUes  in  Trident-dass  subma- 
rines with  Trident  lis. 


Explore  the  deslraUllty  of  a  daas  of  ballis- 
tic missOe  submarines  smaller  than  the  cur- 
rent Trident. 

For  the  bomber  leg  of  the  triad: 

Canod  the  B-1.  and  transfer  its  funding  to 
more  effective  alternatives. 

Acodnate  production  of  the  current 
ALCM-B  cruiae  miasQe.  and  equip  each  B-52 
as  soon  as  possible  with  a  full  complement 
of  30. 

Develop  and  build  a  new  stand-off  bomber 
(or  modify  an  existing  design)  to  launch 
cruise  missiles. 

Continue  the  devel<vment  of  the  stealth 
verslim  of  the  cruise  missile  (but  do  not  end 
llroductlon  of  the  current  ALCM-B  until 
the  stealth  version  has  psssed  rigorous  oper- 
ational testing). 

Continue  development  of  the  stealth 
branber. 

For  Command.  Control,  and  Communica- 
tions: 

ConUnue  efforts  to  improve  satellite  and 
ground-based  systems  to  sssure  prompt,  reli- 
able, and  unambiguous  warning  of  thermo- 
nuclear attack  on  the  United  States. 

Continue  programs  to  assure  prompt  and 
reliable  communications  for  ordering  U.8. 
retaliatory  strikes,  with  special  emphasis  on 
resistance  to  the  dectromagnetic  pulse  ef- 
fects of  nudear  weapons. 

Be  prudent  in  expenditures  intended  to 
assure  mtniminicmtloni  for  the  ccmduct  of 
protracted  thermonudear  war. 

Since  such  a  force  would  retain  our  Min- 
utemm.  it  would  still  be  a  tiiree-legged 
(ICBM.  bomber,  and  submarine)  triad— not 
a  two-legved  dyad.  But  since  it  would  great- 
ly strengthen  the  sea-based  and  booAer 
legs,  but  defer  strengthening  the  ICBM  leg 
unta  the  small  ICBM  Is  ready,  it  would  no 
longer  be  an  "Equilateral  Triad".  Rather,  to 
continue  the  geometric  analogy,  we  would 
move— at  least  for  the  near-term— to  an 
"Isosceles  Triad". ' 

This  proposal  cmnpensates  for  the  vulno*- 
ability  of  the  sUo-based  ICBM  by  strength- 
ening the  other  two  legs  of  the  triad.  Tliese 
forces  would  not  only  be  less  threatening 
and  destabllzing  than  those  recommended 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  but  the  ones 
that  would  survive  a  Soviet  attack  would  be 
far  stnmger  than  those  proposed  by  the 
Commission. 

We  would  '"■«"**«"  the  Minuteman  ICBM 
force,  evoi  though  it  is  vulnerable,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  is  that  it  would  not  In 
itself  be  particularly  destabilizing.  Of  the 
1000  Mlnutemm.  450  have  only  single  war- 
heads, the  rest  only  three  (as  opposed  to  the 
VXs  10).  and  none  is  quite  as  accurate  as 
the  MX. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  existing  Min- 
utemm  are  relatively  inexpensive  to  operate 
and  do  not  slphcm  much  funding  away  from 
other  systems. 

A  third  (and  more  important)  reaatm  is 
that,  in  spite  of  their  smaU  size  relative  to 
an  MX.  a  survtvtaig  force  of  Minutemen 
would  still  represent  an  awesome  amount  of 
destruction.  Thus  the  Soviets  could  not 
afford  to  ignore  this  "weak"  leg  of  the  Isos- 
celes Triad,  and  would  have  to  target  it. 
That,  in  itself,  would  dilute  any  Soviet 
attaA  and  greatly  complicate  Its  ooordlnar 
tion. 

A  fourth  reason  would  be  for  "limited" 
nudear  wars— being  ready  not  Just  for  a 
single  spasm  of  thermonuclear  devastation, 
but  also  for  "limited"  exchanges  with  "lim- 
ited" objectives,  using  perhaps  only  a  few 
missiles  at  a  time  to  persuade  the  other  side 
to  ornne  to  its  senses  before  the  ultimate  ca- 
tastrophy. 
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The  ezMiac  MtamtaBui  fotee  ooold  trade 
"Umtted"  itrikee  with  the  Soviet  Unk»— «i- 
nmiiw  that  "Umtted"  means  no  more  than 
■everal  hundred  or  perhaiM  even  a  thousand 
warheada.  What  tt  oould  not  do  to  trade 
"Umlted"  itrikM  after  a  Soviet  attack  auffl- 
dently  maatve  to  kfll  aD  the  Iflnutcmen— 
weU  over  a  thotiaanri  warheadi.  no  matter 
how  accurate.  But  that  doeant  matter;  after 
f*-»f^«««  to  that  level,  and  the  killlnf  of 
toM  of  mflUona  of  Americana  in  the  proceas. 
the  tim»  for  tfHitij  subtle  mcsairs  via 
"Umlted"  thermonuclear  strikes  would  have 
unequivocally  passed,  if  the  whole  Idea 
makes  any  sense  to  begin  with.  So  the  Mln- 
uteman  force  could  handle  exchanges  limit- 
ed to  hundreds  of  warheads,  and  the 
strencthcned  subssarine  and  bomber  forces 
of  the  isfftrytfT  triad  would  deal  with  mas- 
sive ezehangea. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  la^  of  an  MX 
would  mean  that  the  Isosceles  Triad  would 
have  no  "prtmpt"  hard-target  kill  capability 
(l.e..  within  minutes  instead  of  hours).  Actu- 
ally, the  Mlnutemen  would  give  it  some 
prompt  hard-target  klU  capability  from  the 
outset,  and  the  Trident  n  considerably  more 
fairly  soon  after  the  MX  would  have  been 
deployed.  But  admittedly,  without  the  ultra- 
accurate  MX.  it  would  not  have  the  same 
prompt  hard-target  kill  capability— nor 
would  it  have  what  inevitably  goes  with  that 
capability  when  it's  based  in  vulnerable  silos: 
destabUiaatlon  of  the  nuclear  balance. 

Some  might  also  argue  that  the  Isosceles 
Triad  would  have  us  bank  too  heavily  on 
the  submarine  leg— at  least  until  the  small, 
single-warhead  ICBlf  is  ready.  "What". 
they  ml^t  ask.  "if  the  SovleU  find  out  how 
to  cope  with  our  submarines?"  The  answer 
to  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  limit  a  subma- 
rine force  that  the  Sovieta  might  someday 
figure  out  how  to  defeat,  in  favor  of  silo- 
based  ICBMs  that  they've  sJready  figured 
out  how  to  defeat. 

Some,  citing  the  importance  of  how  the 
world  perceives  the  strategic  balance,  could 
argue  that  we  can't  afford  to  be  aeen  as 
being  driven  out  of  the  ICBM  leg  by  Soviet 
power.  Peroei^lons  are  important.  If  we 
woe  to  annotinne  that  our  new  strategic  nu- 
clear force  to  buUdtng  for  the  future,  rather 
than  rifaiiyiinf  to  the  past  as  the  Soviets  are 
with  all  their  silo-based  ICBMs.  and  center- 
ing in  the  areas  where  we  have  the  greatest 
technological  edge  (nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines and  cruise  missiles),  the  world  might 
Just  perceive  that  we'd  stolen  the  march  on 
the  Soviets. 

Thoui^  we  have  endorsed  some  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  recommendations, 
we  believe  that  our  program  would  be  great- 
ly preferable  to  the  one  recommended  by 
the  Commission  and  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  cite  it  as  evidence  that  the 
Commission's  program  to  not  the  only  alter- 
native: it  to  not  the  only  way  we  can 
strengthen  our  strategic  nuclear  defenses;  It 
to  not  the  only  way  we  can  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  change  the  course  they  are  on;  and 
It  to  not  the  only  way  to  assure  our  friends 
and  aUlea  of  our  reliability,  our  strength, 
and  our  wilL  And  we  dte  it  as  evidence  that 
we  do  not  have  to  start  off  on  the  path  to  a 
mc»c  stable  balance  by  buOdlng  the  most 
destaMKidng  weapon  ever  proposed  for  VS. 
forces. 

ROSSBX  MUBBAT  11. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS  addreaaed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HacBT).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 


Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  time  in  oi>pogition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  might  mention.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  resolution  itself,  that  tt 
is  not  amendable.  That  is  not  to  pre- 
vent us  from  looking  at  the  problem 
comprehensively.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  looking  at  it  too  comprehensively. 
We  are  bringing  In  extraneous  matters 
that  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  whether 
or  not  the  MX  missile  is  an  effective 
weapon.  I  say  that  because  of  the  fad 
that  has  come  about  with  respect  to 
arms  limitation.  I  characterise  it  as  a 
fad  advisedly.  I  wlU  never  forget  back 
at  the  time  that  we  debated  SALT  I: 
we  had  a  similar  fad.  It  was  a  fad.  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  bargaining 
chips. 

I  traveled  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  at  the  request  of 
President  Nixon  to  several  cvjitals  in 
Exirope.  we  were  discussing  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  imports  and  the  de- 
valuation problem.  Our  distinguished 
mAjority  leader  was  asked  to  confer 
with  various  European  heads  of  state. 
In  Helsinki,  we  met  with  the  SALT  I 
negotiating  team  headed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Jerry  Smith. 

When  we  went  into  that  conference, 
one  of  the  first  things  the  SALT  team 
conveyed  to  Senator  Mansfield  and 
myself  was 

Gentlemen,  do  not  concern  yourselves 
with  bargaining  chips.  The  Russians  are 
very  sophisticated.  They  know  weaponry. 
They  know  every  piece  of  the  United  SUtes 
arsenal,  its  effectiveness  and  its  usefulness. 
They  immediately  can  see  through  the  at- 
tempt to  launch  a  particular  defense  pro- 
gram as  a  bargaining  chip.  If  you  need  it  for 
defense,  then  you  should  proceed  because  it 
enhances  the  security  of  the  country.  If  you 
do  not  need  it  but  buy  it  merely  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  the  Soviet  negotiators  will  im- 
mediately discount  it.  It  would  not  have  a 
bargaining  effect. 

I  will  never  forget  that  particular 
lesson.  I  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  were  discussing  all  during  1971 
and  later  in  1972— at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  SALT  I— bargaining 
chips  between  the  United  States  bar- 
gaining with  the  Soviets.  We  never 
had  envisioned  that  there  would  be 
bargaining  chips  with  respect  to  bar- 
gaining with  our  own  President.  This 
is  the  unfortunate  development,  as  I 
see  it. 

What  has  occurred  is  our  President 
has  come  to  office  with  his  administra- 
tion talking  of  invading  El  Salvador, 
talking  of  perhaps  blockading  Cuba. 
And  he  has  said,  "Yes.  there  could  be 
limited  nuclear  war.  Yes.  we  may  fire  a 
warning  nuclear  shot.  Yes.  we  are  in  a 
prewar  posture  rather  than  a  postwar 
posture." 

As  a  result.  700.000  Americans 
spilled  onto  the  streets  of  New  York 
City— not  frightened  by  the  Russians, 
but  frightened  by  their  own  President. 
Therein,  our  distinguished  President 


diminished,  in  a  measurable  sense,  his 
credibility  on  arms  controL 

That  approach  to  foreign  policy, 
coupled  with  some  of  his  team  and  the 
way  he  has  conducted  that  team  is  the 
problem.  When  Mr.  Eugene  Rostow 
wanted  to  show  flexibility,  he  was  dis- 
missed on  the  pranlse  that  there 
could  be  no  flexibility.  Even  when  otir 
own  allies  in  NATO  that  had  asked  for 
the  Pershing  II  missUe.  were  saying. 
"Let's  be  a  Uttle  more  realistic.  A  Jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
one  step:  let's  begin  not  with  whole 
hog— namely,  you  pull  out  all  your  88- 
20's  or  we  will  put  in  all  our  Pershing 
n's."  but  saying.  "If  you  withdraw 
some,  then  we  won't  put  in  all:"  and, 
in  a  measured  sense,  begin  the  negoti- 
ating process. 

But  we  were  militant,  we  were  stri- 
dent, we  were  confrontational:  and.  as 
a  result,  there  was  no  progress  what- 
ever on  the  arms  limitation  talks. 
With  the  appointment  of  Kenneth 
Adelman,  again  the  matter  of  the 
President's  credibility  on  arms  control 
came  into  play. 

So  now  you  find  that  the  pressure  is 
being  brought  by  the  National  Con- 
gress in  various  ways  to  make  the 
President  serious  about  arms  controL 

There  is  one  recommendation  on  the 
House  side  by  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  NoRMAH  Dicks,  relative  to 
a  bipartisan  commission.  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  go  along  and  be  serious 
about  arms  control  and  approve  an 
oversight  commission  to  advise  and 
counsel  on  the  matter  of  arms  control, 
then.  yes.  we  will  vote  for  an  MX. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  nonsequltur.  There- 
in is  falling  into  the  trap. 

I  remember  that  our  kids  used  to 
have  a  litUe  show  called  "Big  John 
and  Sparky."  They  said.  "All  the  way 
through  life,  make  this  your  goal: 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  doughnut  and 
not  on  the  hole."  Here,  they  put  their 
eye  on  the  hole. 

We  have  so  many  in  Congress 
wrapped  up  in  arms  control  that  they 
have  left  home  plate,  that  is,  where 
the  MX  is  being  considered,  and  say, 
"We  are  not  really  concerned  whether 
the  MX  is  good  or  not  and  how  it  can 
fit  into  our  arsenal  and  whether  or  not 
it  has  now  become  survivable.  under 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  or  any  of 
those  deliberate  considerations."  But. 
rather,  since  we  really  cornered  the 
President.  I  can  go  \m^  and  tell  my 
constituency  I  moved  Ronald  Reagan 
on  arms  limitation.  Then,  for  some 
reason,  we  are  supposed  to  buy  the 
MX  missile. 

Similarly,  on  this  side  of  the  Cf^iltol. 
if  we  can  move  President  Ronald 
Reagan  into  the  builddown  approach 
in  arms  control,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  MX  missile  that  we  voted  against 
in  December  as  a  bad  and  nonsurvlva- 
ble  weapon  becomes  a  survivable  and  a 


very  effective  piece  of  weaponry— all 
because  tht  President  has  agreed  to 
the  builddown. 

I  have  coqwnsored  the  builddown 
resolution  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Maine  and  Georgia,  and  I 
would  vote  for  it  in  the  next  2  seconds 
on  the  floor  of  the  13 A.  Senate.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  ccnisidered.  It  has  no  real 
relation,  other  than  the  demise  of  the 
Presidrat's  effectiveness,  the  demise 
of  his  credibility  relative  to  atms  con- 
troL That  l«  the  unfortunate  thing. 

I  will  never  forget  last  qning  when 
the  entire  Armed  ServiceB  Committee 
filed  a  committee  repent  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  Mil  for  1083.  On 
March  24,  1982,  Senators  TKusMom. 

GOLDWATn,  COHKH,  QVATU,  JaOCSOK, 

Nuim.  Hab>.  and  Ezoh  all  Joined  in 
the  report  which  said: 

The  number  of  additional  warheads  that 
would  survive  an  attack  upon  MX  missiles 
so  deployed  tin  Mlnuteman  sOos]  does  not 
appear  to  Justify  the  costi  assewed  at  $2.8 
billion  over  the  next  five  years— associated 
with  thto  basing  scheme. 

The  Committee  also  to  ooocemed  that  the 
possibility  may  exist  that  strategic  deter- 
rence and  cilsis-stabillty  oould  be  Jeopard- 
ized rather  than  enhanced  by  the  deploy- 
ment of  hl^  value,  militarily  important 
weapons  in  so  small  a  niunber  of  relattvely- 
easlly  destroyed  shelters. 

In  a  sober  moment  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  we  were  Jeopardising  the 
American's  security  and  crisis  stability 
by  placing  the  MX  missile  in  the  Mln- 
uteman silo. 

At  this  point.  I  would  divert,  along 
with  that  particular  observation  of  our 
Armed  Services  Ccnnmlttee  to  say  that 
if  BCX  did  oonstitute  in  any  way  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  it  would  enhance  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  I  were  on  the  Soviet  negotiating 
team  and  found  that  my  ootmterparts 
on  the  other  side  were  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  waste  up  to  $40  billion— by 
taking  and  dispersing  in  positions 
where  I  now  have  my  SS-18's  targeted, 
that  is.  the  Mlnuteman  field— I  would 
know  that  my  adversary  Is  only  going 
to  give  me  a  bigger  bullseye  to  shoot 
at  since  I  do  not  have  to  change  my 
aim  point  one  iota.  I  Just  smile  to 
myself  and  say,  "Look  at  that  nInny. 
They  are  going  forward  and  wasting 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  we  don't 
have  to  sp«nd  any  extra  money  what- 
soever to  overcome  that  particular  so- 
called  add-on  to  their  defoise  capabil- 
ity." They  spend  nothing  to  wipe  out  a 
$40  billion  U.S.  investmoit. 

We  should  not  be  able  to  show  the 
will,  as  some  of  them  are  now  trjring  to 
argue  until  we  start  acting  with  some 
commonsense  and  logic  and  with  some 
reason  and  Judgment.  Unless  we  do 
that  we  would  be  going  against  Amer- 
ica demonabrating  any  wIlL  All  we  are 
demonstrating  is  America's  resigning 
to  this  California  crowd  wanting  to  let 
a  contract.  They  have  it  on  the  desk  at 


the  Pentagon,  and  they  are  ready  to 
sign. 

And  the  great  pressure  now  is  to  sign 
the  contract  and  get  it  fast. 

So  the  President  turned  to  a  TV 
show,  a  news  omference  and  the 
letter-writing  to  each  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors—Dear Sam,  Dear  Bill.  Dear  this 
and  Dear  that.  And  super,  let  us  call 
over  the  Congressmen  so  can  we  now 
have  a  bipartisan  move  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  I  was  voted  down  on  trying 
to  do  last  December.  Put  MX  in  the 
most  highly  vulnerable  basing  mode 
possible. 

Here  Is  what  Senator  Jacksoh.  our 
distinguished  leader  in  national  de- 
fense, said  In  October  of  1981: 

My  main  criticism— and  I  criticized  the 
Carter  administration— to  that  in  the  1980*8 
Mlnuteman  and  Titan  ate  vulnerable  in 
those  sOos.  I  think  you  and  others  properly 
have  eritlclssd  that  deploymait.  Then  after 
8  montlis  we  oome  ba^  here:  we  have 
looked  at  all  tbsae  other  things  supposedly, 
but  tt  took  g  months  to  do  that,  and  we  end 
up  wtth  what  we  have  now  .  .  .  We  have 
given  the  Sovtets  a  better  target  to  shoot  at. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a  defense  author- 
ity. I  think  he  is  right  on  target  there. 
and  that  is  why  I  am  voting  against 
the  MX.  He  said  that  2  years  ago  and 
nothing  has  changed.  You  can  embel- 
lish it  with  all  the  Commission  reports 
you  want.  Everyone  on  that  Commis- 
sion was  committed  to  an  MX  missile 
before  they  began  their  evaluation. 
There  was  no  minority  r^)ort  there  re- 
flected any  of  the  Judjmaent  of  the 
Congress  in  voting  MX  down  in  De- 
cember. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  de- 
fense authorization  bill  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  said  as  follows: 

The  planned  interim  iMslng  of  MX  does 
not  redress  the  problem  of  the  vulnerability 
of  the  land-based  ICBM  force  .  .  .  The  $715 
million  requested  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  Interim  basing  of  the  MX  to  denied. 
No  further  work  to  to  be  undertaken  in  sup- 
port of  fixed-point  silo  basing  of  MX. 

And  there  are  our  authorities  in  the 
Senate,  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  read  their  report. 
Nothing  has  changed  other  than  the 
side  show  and  charade  on  arms  control 
and  whether  or  not  we  can  make  our 
President  a  serious  arms  control  nego- 
tiator. That  is  a  problem.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

And  you  get  all  Idnds  of  promises. 
But  You  look  at  them  very  carefully 
and  you  see  what  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er said  recently  on  the  TV.  No  addi- 
tional promise  on  arms  control  was 
given.  Actually  he  said  we  Just  nave 
reaffirmed  what  we  intended  all  along. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
other  quotes  from  leading  authorities 
and  defense  matters  that  provide 
sound  Judi^ents  for  voting  against 
the  MX.  These  include  quotes  from 


the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Senator 
CoHBH  of  Maine  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  William  Perry,  the 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Gen.  Lou  Allen,  former  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force:  and  Dr.  James 
P.  Wade,  the  principal  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense.  They  all  relate 
to  the  MX  missile  and  particularly  to 
the  ridiculous  notion  of  putting  it  in  a 
fixed  silo  base  such  as  Mlnuteman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

MX  Qdoos  With  Rcnmcn 

Sen.  John  Tower,  November  2.  IMl— 
Interview  in  the  U.S.  News  dc  World  Report: 

"By  stuffing  the  ttXa  into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting 
ducks  for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at .  .  .  True, 
the  MX  missile  Itself  will  be  more  powerful, 
more  accurate— and  we  need  that  kind  of 
weapon.  But  it's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the 
Soviets  are  convinced  that  it  can  survive  an 
attadL  Without  that,  the  Russians  will  have 
no  incentive  to  start  serious  arms-control 
talks." 

Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense. 
January  6,  1981— Ccmfirmaticm  hearings  in 
front  of  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

"I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  it  (the 
MX]  Into  existing  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have: 
namely,  that  [the  location  of]  these  are  well 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  coimt  as  a  strategic  in^rove- 
ment  of  our  forces." 

Sen.  Henry  Jat^son,  October  5,  1981— 
SASC  hearings,  "Modemizati<m  of  the  UJS. 
Strategic  Deterrent,"  page  11: 

"My  main  criticism— and  I  criticized  the 
Carter  administration— to  that  in  the  1980's 
Mlnuteman  and  Titan  are  vulnerable  in 
those  silos.  I  think  you  and  others  pr(H>erly 
have  criticized  that  deployment.  Then  after 
8  months  we  come  back  here;  we  have 
looked  at  all  these  other  things  supposedly, 
but  it  took  8  months  to  do  that,  and  we  end 
up  with  what  we  have  now.  .  .  .  We  have 
given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to  shoot 
at."  \, 

Senate  Aimed  Services  Committee  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Bill,  April  13, 1982: 

"The  planned  interim  basing  of  MX  does 
not  redress  the  problem  of  the  vulneraUllty 
of  the  land-based  ICBM  force. .  .  .  The  $715 
million  requested  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  interim  basing  of  the  MX  to  denied. 
No  further  work  to  to  be  undertake  in  sup- 
port of  fixed-point  sUo  basing  of  MX." 

Sen.  William  Cohen.  December  16,  1982— 
Congressional  Record,  page  15206: 

"The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  proposed 
our  amendment  a  year  ago  was  that  we  were 
frustrated  with  what  we  perceived  to  be  an 
intenticm  to  move  forward  with  an  interim 
basing  mode— placing  the  initial  missUes  in 
superhardened  sllos— that  was  not  surviv- 
able, but  was  costly  and  probably  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  n.  We  spec- 
ified that  the  MX  fimds  could  not  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  .  .  ." 

Rep.  Melvin  Price.  October  6, 1981— Open- 
ing sUtement,  HASC  hearings.  Military 
Posture,  part  2.  pg.  2: 

"What  is  to  be  gained  by  deploying  Just  36 
MX  missUes  in  existing  sUos?  If  4,600  silos 
of  the  MPS  mode  would  be  too  vulnerable 
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to  pnUf tntioa  of  Soviet  ICBMi.  bow  are  M 
or  even  100  MZs  in  fixed  iOm  to  be  more 
mrrlvabler  Wbat  teebnieal  knowledge  do  we 
b»ve  now  m  to  ttae  f eeaibillty  of  deep  lOoa 


WUUuB  Perry.  Fonner  Undenecretary  of 
Defeue.  November  IS.  I901-SA8C  bear- 
Stratede  Poree  Modemtatloo  Pro- 
.  page  441  and  447: 

"Us  eoneem  to  tbat  if  we  liad  tbto  very  ac- 
eoiate.  very  tbreataning  mtarile  in  unpro- 
tected doa.  and  if  tbey  do  not  go  to  a  nir- 
vtvatale  ayatam  ttaemaelvea  .  .  .  tbat  aimply 
inereoaaa  tbe  batr  trigger .  .  .  on  botb  aidea." 

"I  agw«»^  over  tbat  and  mid  on  balance 
I  would  not  go  abead  wttb  tbat  [HZ  In 
afloal  beeaiae  I  dont  believe  we  wiU  oome 
up  wttb  a  aorvlvable  baaing  mode  tbat  to  ac- 


_  ^ J  tbat  we  wffl  get  a 

t  tbat  to  botb  aurvtvable  and  ac- 
ceptable. I  am  oppoaed  to  putting  a  weapon 
tbat  letbal  in  an  unaurvlvabie  mode,  for  re»- 
1 1  bave  daacribnil  In  terma  of  bair  trig- 
ttbeaten." 

kte  Strategic  and  Tbeater  Mudear 
I  Subcamaalttee  Report  on  ftocal  year 
ion  Defeuc  Autborlaatlon  BUI.  Ifareb  24. 
IWt  (tndocaed  by  Sena.  Tburmond.  CMd- 
water.  Cbben.  Quayle.  Jaekaon.  Nunn.  Hart 
andCnw): 

"Tbe  number  of  aditt*'***'  warbeada  tbat 
would  aorvtve  an  attack  upon  MX  mlaaOea 
ao  deployed  Un  Iflnuteman  dloal  doea  not 
appear  to  Juatlfy  tbe  tuali  am>aarrt  at  $3.6 
tamian  over  tbe  next  five  yeara— amodated 
wttb  tbto  baatng  acbeme. 

"Tbe  Oonmlttee  alao  to  concerned  tbat 
tbe  poaaibillty  may  extot  tbat  atrateglc  de- 
terrence and  crlato-alablllty  could  be  Jeop- 
anllaed,  ratber  tban  enbanced,  by  tbe  de- 
ployment td  bigb-value.  militarily  impor- 
tant weapona  in  ao  anall  a  number  of  rela- 
ttvdy-eaaUy  dartioyed  abeltera." 

General  Lew  Allen.  Cblef  of  Staff.  VS. 
Air  Puree.  January  ».  IMl  8ASC  bearinga 
"...  An  rmmntiil  feature  of  tbe  MX  de- 
ployment to  tbat  tbe  baataig  mode  be  aurviv- 
aUe.  One  doea  not  obtatai  tbat  tbrougb  plac- 
ing it  In  Iflnuteman  riloa.  Tberefore.  I  do 
not  favor  aneb  a  deidoyment." 

Dr.  Jamea  P.  Wade.  Principal  Deputy  Un- 
denecretary  of  Defenw,  October  37.  1081— 
SASC  tvfarh'y  "Strategic  Force  If odemiaa- 
tlon  Programa"  p.  43: 

.  If  you  focua  Juat  on  tbe  aurvivabillty 

,  of  tbe  value  gataied  by  ptocing  tbe 

in  a  bardened  alio  .  .  .  tbe  value  to  at 


Harold  Brown,  fonner  Secretary  of  De- 
fene.    NoveoBber    13.     lOSl-Waabington 

"Hm  Oct.  3  dadaion  adopU  an  admittedly 
very  vidnerable  baataig  ayatem.  and  indlcatea 
an  jMwitlim  to  continue  to  explore  otber 
poariMlltlea  for  acme  time  in  tbe  future.  .  .  . 
Tbere  to  talk  of  furtber  bardenlng  of  exiat- 
ing  ailea  for  a  mucb-tnmcated  MX  force, 
but  ainoe  tbe  MX  will  not  be  available  untQ 
loot,  tbat  foitber  bardenlng.  if  it  to  at  aU 
feaaOe.  win  not  be  available  before  tbe  Sovl- 
eta  can  taiataU  a  new  generation  of  guidance 
ayateam.  Tbe  Sovleta.  oring  technology  tbat 
tbey  bave  already  developed,  will  aurely  be 
able  by  tbat  time  to  improve  tbe  accuracy  of 
tbeir  IC8MB  tntber.  ao  tbat  in  tbe  caae  of  a 
nndaar  war  tbe  bardened  IX  aUoa  wffl  find 
tbe—elvea  In  tbe  ftoebaD  and  in  tbe  crater 
left  by  tbe  nudear  exploafam  of  Sovtet  war- 
~    tbe  dloa  would  not  aurvlve  aucb  an 


^  Nunn.  December  3.  1001— Con- 

I  Record  page  30150: 

"Tbe  experta  wbo  bave  teatifled  before 
tbe  Aimed  Servlcaa  Committee,  and  I  am 


rare  other  oommltteea  have  bad  almllar  tea- 
timooy.  agree  tbat  tbe  SovleU  today  bave 
tbe  combination  of  yield  and  accuracy  nec- 
eamry  to  overcome  tbe  leveto  of  bardnem 
contemplated.  Ttae  MX  atanply  to  not  aurviv- 
aUe  in  extoting  ailoa.  whether  they  are 
hardened  or  unbardened.  Tbto  fact  to  con- 
firmed by  evoy  expert  witnem  who  baa  tea- 
tifled.  and  It  indudea  alao  not  only  govern- 
mental wltneaaea  but  alao  knowledgeable 
outalde  wltneaaea,  lnffh»d<"g  tbe  Air  Force 
and  our  intelllgenoe  community." 

R^.  William  DIckliMon.  October  «.  1001— 
HASC  bearinga  on  Military  Poature.  part  2. 

"Prom  my  undent  anding  of  the  phyalca  of 
the  problem  it  to  atanoot  Impoaaible  to  guar- 
antee a  reapecUble  level  of  aurvtvabOity 
with  mlarilea  encaaed  in  a  sUo  of  ICBM'a.  In 
otber  worda.  we  are  trying  to  addrem  our  ao- 
called  window  of  vulnerability,  and  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  not  doaing  that 
window  of  vulnerabiUty  but  aimply  pulling 
down  tbe  abade." 

Sen.  William  Cohen.  December  3.  1001- 
Congreaakmal  Record,  pagea  S14303. 14366: 

"If  you  believe  In  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability, then  putting  thoee  miadlea  (the 
MX]  In  unprotected,  immobile  ailaa  to  a  very 
dangeroua  move.  It'a  Inviting  of  the  very 
kind  of  Ruarian  atrike  that  we  fear  . . . 

"It  alao.  I  think  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
the  hardening  of  miaaile  ailoa.  aa  baa  been 
recommended  by  the  adminiatratton  on  an 
Interim  baaia.  doea  very  little  to  Improve 
mtoalle  survivability,  and  that  such  harden- 
ing doea  not  reduce  the  threat  of  nudear 
ctHifllct  or  strengthen  nudear  deter- 
rence .  .  . 

"I  think  Inherently  In  any  decision  about 
having  fixed  siloa,  we  must  deal  with  the 
queatlon  as  to  whether  or  not.  by  putting 
theae  new.  bigger,  more  deatructive  mlsailea 
In  a  fixed  mode  we  thereby  lower  that 
threahold  and  make  them  much  more 
targetaUe.  much  more  attractive  for  the  So- 
vleta to  attack  In  a  moment  of  strategic 
error,  miacalculatlon.  and  madneaa." 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer.  Undersecretary  of 
Defenae  for  Reaearch  and  Engineering. 
March  11. 10e3-HASC  bearinga  on  Military 
Poature.  Part  5.  pp.  307, 308. 

"The  reason  that  I  did  not  relate  interim 
basing  (of  the  MX  mlssUe  in  Minuteman 
silos]  to  the  survivability  problem  to  that 
the  resulting  survivability  will  be  no  better 
than  it  to  now." 

Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
October  5,  1001— SASC  hearings.  Modein- 
toatkm  of  the  VS.  Strategic  Deterrent,  page 
31. 

"I  don't  think  they  (Minuteman  silos)  can 
be  bardened  enough  on  a  permanent  baato 
to  warrant  putting  (MX  mtoailea)  in  fixed 
and  known  ailoa.  I  think  they  can  be  hard- 
ened enou^  to  give  added  atrength  for  a 
few  yeara." 

U.  Oen.  Kelly  Burke.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  VS.  Air  Force.  Mardi  15. 108X 

"...  I  teatlfled  eafUer  tbat  the  Air  Force 
had  recoounended,  Irreapective  of  congrea- 
slonal  action,  tbat  superhardenlng  waa  not 
worth  tbe  coot  It  bad  aome  value.  It  alao 
bad  a  very  Mg  price  tag  and  our  recommen- 
dation waa  not  to  do  that." 

Sen.  Dennto  DeOondnl.  December  3. 
1001— Congreaslonal  Record,  page  830543: 

"By  pladng  our  moat  advanced  atiateglc 
weapon— tbe  MX-tai  aUoa  which  belong  to 
an  earlier  era  of  nudear  technology,  the 
Preeldent  baa  reduoed-perbapa  even  eUmi- 
nated— tbe  uaefulneas  of  the  MX.  Hardened 
extoting  ailoa  would  make  a  nice  target  for 
Soviet  planners:  it  might  even  encourage 
them  to  omtemplate  a  pre-emptive  attack 


becauae  tbe  payoff —Amerlca'a  MX  miaBile- 
would  be  ao  attractive." 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle,  December  3. 1001— Con- 
greaakmal Record,  page  30400: 

"Tbe  primary  juatlflcatlop  for  a  new  land- 
baaed  mtoaOe  muat  be  tbat  It  to  rdattvdy  in- 
ndnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  atrike.  If  it  to 
not.  it  wOl  loae  ita  deterrent  value,  which  to 
tbe  positkm  we  are  facing  vrlth  our  Minute- 


It  contlnuea  to  dtatreas  me  that,  deapite 
years  of  dtocuaaton  and  debate,  we  still  latA 
an  acceptable  baaing  mode  for  tbe  MX." 

Sen.  Jamea  Bxon.  December  3. 1001— Con- 
lirasional  Record,  page  30601: 

"Probably  the  moat  serious  of  all  to  tbe  ffl- 
concdved  pladng  of  tbe  10-wartiead  MX 
mtoaOe  \a  place  of  the  O-warhead  Minute- 
man  m  miaaile  or  tbe  aintfe-wartaead  Min- 
uteman n  and  Titan  mtaaOea  wbldi  would 
contribute  to  the  unatable  "launcb-on-wam- 
Ing"  doctrine  we  should  instead  be  trying  to 
avoid.  It  makea  no  aenae  to  tbto  Senator  to 
place  a  more  valuable  weapon  such  aa  the 
MX  in  ailoa  which  are  becoming  more  vul- 
nerable with  each  paaaing  month.  During 
time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual  Soviet 
missile  launch  there  wffl  be  a  greator  tend- 
ency to  "use  them  or  loae  them"  ratber 
than  having  our  land-baaed  mtoslka  attempt 
to  "ride  out"  an  attack  and  then  retaliate. 
Tbto  situation  doea  not  contribute  to  criato 
stabiltty— one  of  ttae  adminiatration's  own 
properly  stated  goala." 

General  David  Jonea.  ttaen  Joint  Ctalefs  of 
Staff,  October  5,  1001-SA8C  bearinss, 
Modemtoatkm  of  the  VS.  Strategic  Deter- 
rent, page  10: 

"In  my  own  view.  I  conaidCT  the  MX  in  a 
very  survivable  mode  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  aecurity  of  the  Nation.  I  remabi 
to  be  convinced  there  to  a  aurvlvable  mode 
other  than  MP&  So,  if  forced  with  the  diffi- 
cult choioe.  B-1.  ATB,  and  MX.  I  would  put 
MX  last  under  the  current  program  alioe." 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  December  3.  1001— Con- 
greaaional  Record,  page  30368: 

"Tbere  to  oonalderable  doubt  In  my  mind 
about  the  wtadom  of  prooeedtaig  with  an  MX 
program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at  aome  point, 
come  up  with  a  a  reaaonable  opportunity  for 
survivabmty  of  tbe  miaaile." 

Conference  report  on  the  ftocal  year  1077 
Defenae  Department  Autborlaatlon  Bill. 
June  1076: 

"The  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  mlaOe  syston  (MX)  to  to  provide  a 
land  baaed  survivable  strategic  force.  Tbe 
development  of  an  alternate  baaing  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed  or  sOo  baaqd  mode  to  the 
key  element  in  inauilng  tbto  aurvlvable 
force.  The  oonfereea  are  In  agreement  tbat 
providing  a  survivable  ayatem  should  not  be 
constrained  for  ailo  baaing:  tbat  none  of  tbto 
program's  funds  shall  be  expended  in  fixed 
or  aOo  baaing  for  MX:  and  tbat  none  of  the 
program  reduction  shall  reduce  the  Depart- 
ment's pr««>oaed  inveatigaUons  of  mobUe  de- 
ployment." 

Sen.  John  Warner.  March  34.  1003-Baltt- 
more  Sun: 

"Tbe  MX  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  under  tbat  arrangement 
[ICC  tn  exiating  siloa]  and  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee saw  no  potait  in  building  tbe  mtoailea 
until  the  permanoit  basing  decision  waa 


Sen.  John  Tovrer,  October  3. 1001: 
"I  am  enoimoualy  skeptical  to  ttae  point  of 
feeliiw  ttaat  ttato  plan  [MX  in  Minuteman 
alloal  doeant  give  ua  enougta  added  capabQ- 
ity  for  tbe  money  Involved  and  leavea  ua 
wltb  a  highly  vulnerable  land-baaed 
system." 
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Sen.  MarK  Andrewa.  December  3.  1001— 
Congremloiml  Record,  page  10346 

"If  we  spe*d  over  $300  mffllon  to  harden  a 
bunch  of  ailba.  to  put  a  10-warhead  miaaile 
in  a  fixed  pOint  becauae  wc  are  afraid  tbat 
ttae  Ruasiana  are  tanetlng  S-wartaead  mia- 
ailea  in  a  fixed  point  all  we  do  to  step  up  tbe 
opportunity  for  tbem  to  take  out  10  war- 
taeads  at  a  time  Instead  of  3  wartaeada  at  a 
time." 

Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  December  X  1001— Con- 
greaaional  Record,  page  30300: 

"I  supp(»t  ttae  MX  mtaaOe.  I  think  hard- 
ening of  tbe  ailoa  in  permanent  baaing 
modea,  as  presently  contaminated,  invitee 
diaaater  andlto  a  terrible  mtotake." 

Adm.  Stadsfield  Turner,  former  Director 
of  ttae  C.LA..  Mardi  IS,  1003-New  Tork 
Timea  MagaWne: 

"For  sevetml  yean  now.  ttae  Immediatif 
problem  with  ttae  MX  taaa  been  bow  to  baae 
it.  Placed  in  extoting  aHoa.  it  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  Buiprise  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  bee(ed-up  strategic  forces— Just  as 
vulnerable  bs  our  present  generation  of 
land-baaed  miasiles." 

General  Sills,  then  Commander-in-Chief 
of  ttae  Strategic  Air  Command,  February  18, 
1001: 

"We  must  correct  our  vulnerability  by  de- 
ploying the  MX  in  a  mobile  basing  configu- 
ration. .  .  . 

"Senator,  if  we  had  the  mobility  In  the 
Minuteman  force  that  we  are  buUdlng  Into 
the  BfX  force  we  wouldn't  need  an  MX 
force." 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  first  prefereiKX  before  MX. 
would  be  to  move  with  the  Trident  n 
D-5  missile.  The  whole  idea  is  to  find  a 
survivable  missile  with  a  hard  target 
kill  (»pabillty  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
MX  missile.  We  will  soon  have  such  a 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  is  the  Tri- 
dent D-5  missile. 

Some  5  to  6  years  ago  when  the 
Navy  came  forward  with  the  D-S. 
some  of  us  were  Interested  in  a 
common  missile.  Our  question  was 
why  should  not  the  D-5  be  the 
common  missile— for  both  land  and 
sea  deployment?  We  could  hold  up  on 
the  MX  and  use  this  same  D-5  on  land 


and  use  this  same  D-5  in  the  Trident 
submarine. 

But  there  was  a  definite  conspiracy 
or  understanding  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  therein  is  a 
problem  that  causes  cost  overruns.  Ev- 
eryone is  trying  to  watch  the  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  The  waste,  fraud. 
and  abuse  comes  in  with  respect  to  two 
branches  of  the  DOD  wanting  their 
own  misgUes  and  their  own  contracts. 
Forget  about  saving  money  with  a 
common  system  to  serve  several  mis- 
sions. They  each  want  their  own. 

They  would  not  Join  together  and  as 
a  result  we  have  duplication,  we  have 
added  cost  and  we  have  the  extrava- 
gance that  we  cannot  afford  and.  at 
this  point  we  are  running  $200  billion 
deficits. 

So.  they  were  coming  in  at  that  time 
for  two  systems  and  now  we  are  devel- 
oping them.  I  was  emphasizing  the 
hard  tvget  kill  ciUTability  and  accura- 
cy. I  would  prefer— if  I  were  king  for  a 
day— to  move  from  the  IS  Trident  II 
submarines  in  the  DOD  5-year  defense 
plan  to  at  least  22  Trident  II  subma- 
rines. With  these  seven  additional  sub- 
marines and  the  D-5  missile  on  each 
you  would  not  only  have  hundreds  of 
warheads  more  than  the  MX  provides 
but  at  one-half  the  cost.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that— at  one-half  the  cost  and 
let  me  emphasize  the  bottom  line.  It 
would  be  survivable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  Trident  sub  may  likely  pro- 
vide more  warheads  than  the  MX 
i^ter  a  Soviet  first  strilie  since  it  is  sur- 
vivable and  the  MX  goes  up  in  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

While  we  have  beefed  up  survivabil- 
ity at  one-half  the  cost  saving  $15  bil- 
lion we  could  move  to  the  Midgetman. 
to  the  single  warhead  missile.  I  talked 
on  that  particular  point  when  we  were 
opposing  the  MX  missile  last  year  and 
evea  the  year  before  that.  If  my 
memory  strikes  me  now  they  were 
sajring.  "Well,  you  could  not  have  it 


because  who  would  accept  it  in  popu- 
lated areas. 

I  do  not  advocate  that.  I  would  advo- 
cate dispersing  it  in  the  unpopulated 
are&s  of  the  country.  But  that  is  not  to 
say  that  at  this  very  minute  we  do  not 
have  nuclear  missiles  and  warheads 
pasting  right  in  front  of  my  bedroom 
window  in  Charleston.  S.C.  We  have 
hid  them  for  over  a  decade— at  the  dis- 
tance between  where  I  am  standing 
and  the  front  steps  of  the  CapitoL 
They  leave  the  port  of  Charleston 
with  first  the  Polaris  and  then  the  Po- 
seidon and  the  other  nuclear  subs  that 
have  come  into  the  force— all  armed 
with  nuclear  missiles. 

But  if  you  could  not  go  with  the  par- 
ticular m)proach  of  a  D-5  and  thm 
move  to  the  dispersal  of  Midgetman  in 
the  next  7  years  or  so.  at  least  we 
could  save  the  difference  between  $12 
billion  by  upgrading  the  Minuteman 
III  in  their  sUos  and  the  $25  billion 
minimum  for  MX. 

If  we  could  go  forward  and  modern- 
ize Minuteman  with  the  proper  war- 
head and  the  proper  guidance  system, 
that  is.  the  MK-12A  warhead  and  the 
AIRS,  which  is  the  acronym  for  the 
guidance  sjrstem— on  350  BCinutonan 
ni's  we  could  do  that  at  a  cost  of  $12.8 
billion  whereas  the  MX  program  with- 
out the  warhead  costs  $22.7  billion. 
With  the  warhead,  that  MX  cost 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  $25  billion. 

That,  however,  is  a  restricted  figure. 
I  cannot  submit  it  in  accuracy  for  the 
Record.  But  we  all  know  the  truth  of 
my  statement. 

til.  President,  I  ask  uiumimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the 
MX  program  costs  and  the  Minute- 
man  upgrade  costs  furnished  by  the 
Air  Force  to  various  Senate  commit- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLINa&  Three  reanns  have 
ooMtatently  been  uaed  In  Justifying 
MX:  first.  ■3fBtem  survtraMlltr. 
■eeood.  an  enhannrd  U^a  oounterfwoe 
eapabOltr.  third,  a  means  tor  an  annt 
ooDtrol  asreement  and  a  ilgn  of  TJ  JB. 
resolve  and  wllL  Clearly,  this  MX  pro- 
peaal  falls  on  an  three  aooounts-HPar- 
tlealarty  when  oonaklertnc  other  U.a 
stratectcmodenilntkm  oi>tloo8. 

The  foal  of  flddlnt  a  more  suvtvable 
ICSM  fane  has  been  discarded  by  the 
administration  In  Its  current  reoom- 
mondatfcin  This  view  is  supptnted  by 
a  quote  from  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
lees  Ooamtttee's  report.  Aivil  13. 1963. 
on  the  DOD  flseal  year  1983  authori- 
ntlQo  bOI  In  response  to  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  pladng  MX  in 
Mlnuteman  sOos: 

TlM  cMMBlttee  it  also  oonoened  that  the 
liimil^lilj  odsU  tbst  ■tntagic  deterrence 
and  erUto  ■UbfUty  oouM  be  Jeopwdtwd. 
rather  than  fT'*******^  bjr  the  deiiloyinent  of 
blgb  vataM.  mitttarfly  tanportant  veapone  in 
ao  aBaD  a  number  of  retattvely  eaaOy  de- 
stroyed ahdten.  ...  No  further  work  is  to 
be  undertaken  tn  aupport  of  fixed-point  aOo 
bMincofMZ. 

The  MX  iKOvides  no  greater  coun- 
terfwoe  capsMllty  than  an  improved 
Mlnuteman  HI  fence  of  over  300  mis- 
sOea  with  comparable  range,  accuracy, 
and  hard  target  capaUlity— yet  it 
would  cost  twice  as  much.  Further, 
one  Trident  submarine  with  D-6  mis- 
siles would  provide  approximately  200 
survlvable  warheads  at  a  cost  of 
roughly  12.5  billion.  The  MX— at  $25 
billion  and  a  fewer  survlvable  war- 
heads aft«  a  Soviet  first  strike— is  a 
rkUeulotts  mice  for  the  capability. 

On  the  issue  of  arms  control  and 
U.8.  resolve  and  will,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  Soviets  will  consider 
and  MX  a  serious  proposal  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  recent  past.  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger  and  other 
ardent  supporters  of  the  MX  have 
sTstert  among  many  misgivings  of  MX 
in  fixed  sOos— the  f ollowlnr 

Pnttlnc  MX  Into  rrleMns  aOm  would  not 
answer  two  or  three  eonceme  *  *  *  the  loca- 
tion at  theae  are  w^  known  and  are  not 
hardened  anffkdently  ••  *  to  be  of  nif  f  1- 
dent  atratedc  vahie  to  count  aa  a  atrmtecte 
tanprovement  of  our  f oreea.  *  *  *  unleaa  the 
Soviets  are  wanluued  that  It  (MX)  can  sur- 
Thre  an  attack  •  •  •  the  Ruarians  wfll  have 
no  Incentive  to  itrat  aertoua  arms  control 


It  is  fklladous  to  state  that  MX  de- 
ployment is  a  cornerstone  of  the  UJ3. 
resolve  and  wUl  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  capability.  Our  entire 
modernisation  effort  is  a  forceful  iUus- 
tratkm  of  XJA  wilL  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  will  and  resolve  in  the  Tri- 
dent with  D-5.  a  new  single  warhead 
missile.  B-1  and  stealth  bombers,  Per- 
shing n  and  OLCM.  ALCM.  and 
Stealth  cruise  missiles,  strategic  C3. 
research  and  devel<Himent  on  a  BMD 
system,  a  significantly  improved  Mln- 
uteman m  force. 


The  MX  in  vulnerable  basing  mode 
does  not  deservt  our  support.  Savings 
from  MX  cancellation  should  be  used 
for  higher  priority  defense  needs  the 
strategic  modemlMtiim  programs  dis- 
cussed above— and  those  critical  re- 
quirements of  our  ccmventlonal  forces 
and  for  personnel  and  readiness  items. 
Unless  we  address  the  balance  of  prior- 
ities between  strategic  and  convention- 
al forces  today,  our  i^tlons  may  be  se- 
ver^ limited  in  future  years. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
and  the  managers  of  the  bill  for  their 
attention.  I  am  distressed,  as  you  can 
tell,  because  of  the  detour  that  my  col- 
leagues have  takoL  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  credibility  that  I  do  have  on  de- 
fense. Everyone  knows  that  this  par- 
ticular Senator  has  been  as  strong  as 
possible  for  bolstering  the  national  de- 
fmse  capiaiaity  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  overprepared  for  nuclear  war 
and  we  are  underprepared  for  conven- 
tionaL  In  that  vein  in  September  1979 
I  went  after  the  Carter  administration 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  over  the 
objection  of  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  then 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  over  the  ob- 
iecUon*  of  the  entire  White  House  and 
Pentagtm  staffs.  So  3%  years  ago.  this 
bo<^  saw  the  need  for  beeflng  up  the 
national  security  of  this  country,  and 
as  a  result  we  passed  an  amendment 
for  a  5-percent  real  growth  add  on  for 
national  defense.  I  led  that  particular 
fight  and  I  am  proud  I  was  successful. 
I  was  very  concerned  recently  when  I 
presmted  my  deficit  reduction  plan  to 
the  budget  resolution  to  emphasize 
that  keeping  defense  at  a  now  3-per- 
cent real  growth  level  exceeded  both 
the  5-percait  real  growth  resolution  of 
mine  some  3  years  ago.  and  the  Carter 
defense  budget  that  he  submitted  at 
the  time  he  left  office  in  January  of 
1981. 

So  I  have  not  cut  back  on  the  com- 
mitments we  were  trying  to  have  the 
Senate  make  at  that  time.  We  were 
not  cutting  back  on  our  commitments 
to  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organi- 
sation. But  we  were  trying  to  keep  an 
even  higher  commitment  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  land. 
There  wiU  be  no  econcmiy  to  defend  if 
we  do  not  sober  up  and  start  cutting 
back  on  these  $200  billion  defldto.  We 
must  aU  show  a  shared  sacrifice  across 
the  board  in  social  programs,  in  de- 
fense programs,  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams, and  in  tax  qiending  programs. 
Let  me  admonish  and  wnphasisf 
that  come  July  we  do  not  have  the  tax 
revenues  to  cut  We  are  running  at  a 
$210  billion  deficit.  I  cannot  emphasise 
enough  that  what  the  President  char- 
acterises as  a  tax  increase,  it  is  not  He 
is  messing  with  peoples'  minds.  I  am 
sajring  that  here.  In  May  1983.  we 
should  not  raise  taxes,  we  should  not 


cut  taxes,  but  keep  them  at  the  same 
leveL  Let  isi  avoid  the  impact  of 
having  to  go  out  and  borrow  an  addi- 
tional $33  bOlkm  In  <mler  to  put  Into 
effect  that  July  Increment  of  a  10-per- 
cent inccmie  tax  cut 

We  cannot  afford  it  and  no  eomo- 
mist  that  has  come  before  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  It  Who 
in  America  would  say  "look  the  econo- 
my is  fine.  Let  us  cut  taxes  another  10 
percent"  That  would  be  InsUtutlonal- 
iaed  chicanery.  What  we  really  need  is 
stimulation  and  now.  What  all  econo- 
mists are  saying  Is  that  we  really  need 
less  deficits  so  that  the  Industry  of 
America  can  reinvest  and  reonploy. 
and  turn  this  country's  economy 
around. 

Sadly  we  see  this  morning  that  the 
growth  rate  for  the  first  quarter  was 
not  at  the  level  where  the  normal 
growth  rates  are  as  we  recover  from 
recessions.  Most  postwar  recession  re- 
coveries have  all  been  in  the  range  of  8 
and  7  percent  This  one  is  not  the  4- 
percttit  projected  by  the  administra- 
tion nor  even  at  the  3-percent.  It  is 
now  2.5  percent  and  that  is  really 
what  the  market  is  reflecting  when 
they  saw  that  we  were  not  having  a 
true  economic  turnaround. 

I  believe  in  turning  the  economy  of 
this  country  around,  becoming  fiscally 
soimd  and  building  a  strong  defense. 
Mr.  President  we  can  take  the  money 
saved  from  programs  that  are  a  waste 
such  as  the  MX  mlssUe.  and  the  B-1 
program,  where  we  should  be  moving 
forward  with  the  Stealth  instead  of 
the  B-1.  We  can  go  down  to  DIVAD. 
we  can  go  through  all  these  particular 
programs  that  are  a  waste  in  our  na- 
tional defense  effort  and  throw  out 
the  bad  ones  that  do  not  woi^  that 
duplicate  others,  and  that  serve  no 
mission.  We  can  take  the  savings  and 
divide  them  among  our  many  critical 
conventional  need  such  as  the  rapid 
deployment  force,  and  beefing  up  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  in  America^that 
is  now  400.000  people  shy  of  requir- 
ments.  I  would  also  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  Senator  who  has  sponsored 
for  the  last  several  years  legidation  to 
reinstitute  the  draft. 

The  voluntary  Army  is  lacking.  We 
have  the  bodies  but  we  do  not  have 
the  skills.  From  a  national  Govern- 
ment and  country  standpoint  it  is  a 
dangerous  anachronism  for  the  most 
affluent  of  nations  to  depend  for  its 
defenses  on  the  least  advantaged  in  its 
society.  We  are  not  receiving  that 
cross  section  of  American  population, 
of  America's  young  people  at  every 
level  in  life.  They  are  not  coming  into 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rines. What  we  need  more  than  a  dem- 
onstration of  military  power  in  this 
countnr  is  a  demcmstration  of  will 
power,  that  all  citizens  share  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation. 


I  (HHWse  this  MX  extravagance.  I 
would  save  this  money  to  help  us  beef 
up  our  conventional  forces  and 
straigthal  the  Nation's  defenses  at 
leas  cost.  The  money  saved  oonld  also 
be  allocated  to  lowering  the  deficit 
and  having  Defense  do  its  part  in  a 
shared  sacHfloe. 

If  we  could  do  that,  if  we  could  kick 
off  (m  that  ri^t  foot,  then  we  could 
fashion  a  discipline  to  have  us  hold 
the  line  tm  social  i»ograms,  on  entitle- 
ments and  on  tax  spending  programs. 
But  when  the  distinguished  President 
comes  and  says.  "I  want  my  $40  bOlicm 
more    in    national    defense."    even 
though  he  has  received   since  he  has 
come  to  Washington— about  $100  Ul- 
lion  in  delense  add-ona,  he  loses  credi- 
bility and  no  one  can  hold  the  spend- 
ing line  If  he  will  not  We  have  the 
Dqmty  Secretaries  of  Defense,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  <»e  who  Is  there  now.  Paul 
Thayer,  or  Charley  Duncan,  who  was 
there  under  Presidoit  Carter,  saying. 
"Tou  can't  spend  the  m<«iey."  We 
slowed   down  the  military-industrial 
complex  in  the  seventies,  and  if  you 
have  a  President  saying.  "On  top  of 
the  $100  billion  I  must  have  another 
$40  biUion."  then  everybody  breaks 
ranks.  He  even  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lem when  he  says.  "Not  only  must  I 
have  another  $40  billion,  but  also  a 
tax  cut  for  the  rich  is  in  the  cards,"  I 
told  him  that  the  silly  Kemp-Roth 
had  frosoi  America's  industry  in  its 
tracks  so  they  will  not  invest  due  to 
the  impending  hli^  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates.  But  he  says  It  is  because 
"I  want  my  $33  billion  tax  cut  for  the 
rich  come  July  and  I  want  my  $40  bil- 
lion worth  of  MX  contracts  to  go  back 
to  California  with,"  and  then  by  the 
way.  "let'ft  freeze  everybody  else's  pro- 
grams." That  is  our  dflemma.  That  is 
why  we  had  a  difficult  tdme  with  the 
budget   resolution.   We   had  persons 
who  voted  for  the  budget  last  evening 
who  did  not  even  believe  In  it  but  they 
were  trying  to  maintain  the  process, 
because  we  are  not  being  led  by  the 
President  toward  austerity,  we  are  not 
being  led  by  the  President  toward  sac- 
rifice, we  are  not  being  led  by  the 
President  into  developing  a  discipline, 
we  are  not  being  led  by  the  President 
to  frugality,  we  are  not  being  led  by 
this  President  toward  ecmomic  sanity. 

On  the  contrary,  he  is  leading  the 
way  for  extravagances  and  putting  <m 
his  TV  shots  of  tax  and  tax  and  mend 
and  spend— all  on  the  backs  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  message  is  coming  through  all 
over  America  and  we  will  have  time  to 
discuss  that  at  another  point 

I  do  appreciate  the  colleagues'  atten- 
tion on  the  matter  of  the  MX  missile 
and  I  hope  we  can  table  the  resolution 
and  save  our  def  oises,  save  our  coun- 
try, and  more  than  anything  else  save 
the  economy.  If  we  could  start  on  that 
path.  Mr.  President,  thm  we  might  be 


able  to  turn  America  aroimd.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Evenly  divided. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  blU  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Applause  from  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
galleries  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  know 
that  would  tu«>pen  or  I  would  have 
come  sooner. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  I  wish 
to  address  Just  a  few  remarks  to  the 
subject  that  is  under  discussion  today, 
the  MX  missile.  I  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  this  missile  for  many,  many 
years.  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  bit 

TO  begin  with,  when  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  called  this  the  MX.  they 
made  their  first  mistake.  It  put  into 
people's  minds  the  idea  that  this  was 
aoinetW"g  entirely  new,  something 
different.  They  followed  that  by  sug- 
gesting an  entirely  different  basing 
mode.  I  remember  this  because  they 
first  thought  of  the  deserts  of  south- 
em  Arizona  as  a  proper  place  to  put 
this  rather  extensive  basing  mode. 
And  they  were  married  to  that  idea 
until  suddenly  they  discovered  that  it 
would  require  enough  water  to  take 
care  of  30.000  people  needed  to  oper- 
ate the  site. 

Well,  as  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
well  knows,  Nevada  and  Arizona  do 
not  have  that  much  water  to  spare.  So 
they  moved  the  site  suggestion  up. 
frankly,  to  the  State  of  Nevada, 
where,  for  the  same  general  reasons 
plus  the  growing  concern  of  the  dti- 
zenry  that  having  such  a  missile  site 
nearby  might  be  dangerous,  that  was 
given  up  and  the  site  was  moved  up 
into  the  general  areas  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President  one  time  they  experi- 
mented in  the  deserts  of  Arizona  with 
a  missile  system  that  would  be  buried 
underground  and  come  up  in  an  erect 
firing  position,  breaking  the  ground 
and  the  cement  casing  in  which  the 
missile  was  located.  That  was  aban- 
doned. So  we  have  gone  through  this 
now  for  quite  a  few  years.  And  MX 
has  come  to  mean  something  entirely 
different  to  the  average  Member  of 
this  body  and  the  average  dtizen  as  to 
what  it  really  is. 

The  MX  is  nothing  but  a  replace- 
moit  missile  for  the  Mlnuteman.  The 
Mlnuteman,  like  all  weapons  systems 
is  getting  older.  We  are  replacing  the 


Titan  missile.  They  have  already  been 
in  the  sHos  10  years  longer  than  they 
were  sunMsed  to  be.  I  think  the  Titan 
probidily  is  still  effective  but  there  is 
no  certainty  about  It. 

So  the  present  suggestion  that  we 
will  be  debating  here  on  the  floor  is 
whether  we  wlU  spend  the  money 
needed  to  buy  new  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles and  replace  the  existing  Minute- 
man  in  the  silos  located  at  Vandenberg 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country. 

The  question  readily  amies  up:  Will 
the  silos  adapt  to  the  new  Mlnuteman? 
Yes;  it  wilL  I  have  to  admit  then  Is  a 
question  in  my  mtaul  as  to  what  might 
hiqDpen  to  the  present  Mlnuteman  sQo 
after  one  new  Mlnuteman,  what  we 
call  the  MX,  was  fired.  There  are  two 
schools  of  thought  on  this.  Some  say 
the  silo  will  survive,  others  have  their 
doubts. 

But  Mr.  President  I  want  to  remark 
about  one  other  thing  in  relation  to 
this  whole  debate  that  is  not  well  un- 
derstood, if  understood  at  all.  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  you  do  not  reload  a  silo 
with  the  same  speed  that  you  reload  a 
.30-caliber  rifle.  While  we  do  have  a 
large,  large  number  of  warheads,  put- 
ting a  new  warhead  on  a  missUe  ori- 
enting that  new  warhead  for  the 
target  that  might  be  selected  is  a  long 
job.  I  would  say  we  would  be  fortunate 
if  we  could  do  it  in  less  than  24  to  38 
hours. 

Well,  in  that  length  of  time,  if  we 
ever  have  to  go  to  the  use  of  missiles, 
and  I  pray  we  will  not.  there  will  be  no 
need  for  additional  warheads.  That,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  good  argument,  in  my 
opinion,  for  both  the  Soviet  Union,  our- 
selves, and  any  other  country  that 
might  have  warheads,  to  do  away  with 
all  missile  warheads  with  the  exception 
of  what  they  liave  in  the  ground  now. 

Now  the  new  warhead  of  the  so- 
called  MX  will  have  a  number  of  re- 
entry warheads  that  we  do  not  have 
now.  We  will  start  out  with  about  10. 
That  means  that  in  flight  this  war- 
head can  select  10  other  targets  and 
fire  their  warheads  individually  at 
them  while  in  flight 

I  think  this  is  a  highly  desirable 
asset  because  the  Soviets  have  war- 
heads that  will  fire  up  to  25.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  have  warheads  that  can  dis- 
charge 25  megatons— that  is  25  million 
tons— of  explosives  against  our  1.2.  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  that  we  should 
try  to  copy  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  necessary. 

A  IVi-megaton  warhead  strildng 
within  2  or  3  miles  of  this  Capitol 
Building  would  render  it  inoperative. 

Mr.  President,  that  gets  me  into  an- 
other point  that  I  do  not  think  will  be 
debated  too  much,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  it.  That  is  the  question  of  ac- 
curacy. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  acciuw:y  of 
our  warheads  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
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Soviet  warheadi.  We  do  not  know.  Mr. 
President.  It  to  that  simple.  We  have 
never  flred  a  mlMile  with  an  actual 
wartiead  on  It.  We  have  fired  them 
with  fiw"'***^  warheadi.  but  we  do 
not  know  what  the  vibration  setups 
might  be  uiring  a  real  warhead.  We 
know  that  we  can  hit  in  the  general 
prazlmlty  of  a  lagoon  thousands  of 
miles  out  in  the  Pacific  on  Johnstm 
Island.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet  missiles. 
Tet.  I  hear  debated  time  and  again, 
mentioned  time  and  again,  and  I  read 
in  technical  Journals,  that  their  heat 
seeking,  which  to  the  way  we  measure 
lang)range  weapons,  to  down  to  a  few 
hundred  feet  We  do  not  know  that 

When  you  think  of  a  device  being 
fired  at  a  target  some  30  or  40  feet  in 
diameter  5.000  miles  away  and  you 
expect  to  hit  it  I  have  to  remind  the 
Cluiir  and  my  colleagues  that  man. 
with  all  hto  genius,  has  never  devel- 
oped a  rifle  that  can  fire  with  that 
type  of  accuracy.  That  to  getting  down 
to  the  point  where  every  shot  fired 
from  a  rifle,  if  the  rifle  were  held 
steady,  would  go  through  the  same 
hole.  Everyone  who  has  fired  a  rifle 
knows  of  the  impossibility  of  that 
being  done. 

I  believe,  lir.  President  that  we 
need  these  new  warheads.  We  need  to 
spend  the  m(mey  on  them.  We  do  not 
need  the  money  to  spend,  if  we  had  it 
to  devdop  cooglomerate  sites  where 
we  might  put  50  or  100  or  more  in  one 
general  area.  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  would  do  anything  but 
make  any  enemy  of  ours  very,  very 
happy,  because  it  would  reduce  their 
problem  from  one  of  hitting  a  sUo 
some  SO  to  40  feet  In  diameter  to  one 
of  hitting  a  site  that  might  be  as  long 
as  100  miles  and  maybe  as  wide  as  20 
or  30. 

Am  thto  debate  develops.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  hope  we  can  keep  it  on  the 
right  tra^  The  right  track  to  going  to 
be  a  technical  track.  It  will  get  into 
the  politics  of  the  budget  and  the  poll- 
tics  of  money,  but  I  do  not  believe  for 
one  moment— I  never  will  believe  for 
cme  moment— that  the  United  States  to 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  imy  Idnd 
of  peace  in  thto  world  unless  it  builds  a 
strength  with  which  we  can  say  to  the 
enemy.  "Do  not  bother  us."  We  have 
an  old-fashioned  saying  in  the  West 
of.  "Do  not  step  on  me."  That  means 
do  not  step  on  a  rattlesnake  or  you  are 
liable  to  get  hurt 

I  lumestly  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  had  we  been  armed,  had  we  been 
strong  in  the  1930's.  had  we  been  will- 
ing to  say  to  Hitler,  "Tou  put  your 
foot  on  one  piece  of  soil  of  an  ally  of 
ours  and  you  are  at  war,"  I  do  not 
think  there  ever  would  have  been  a 
World  War  n. 
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When  we  think  back  to  the  wars  thto 
country  has  been  in.  almost  invariably 
we  have  gone  to  war  because  we  were 
weak. 

While  I  was  far  too  young  to  have 
served  in  thto  body  back  in  the  1930's  I 
was  old  enough  to  be  a  member  of  the 
service.  I  was  old  enough  to  remember 
what  was  going  on.  I  sit  in  thto  chair. 
Mr.  President  day  after  day.  night 
after  night  I  sit  in  my  committees 
hour  after  hour  and  listen  to  people 
who  sound  like  they  were  back  in  the 
1930's. 

I  have  said  thto  before:  It  took  4  long 
years  for  thto  body  to  buy  the  B-17. 
We  would  buy  it  1  year  and  cancel  it. 
buy  it  the  next  year  and  cancel  it. 

Even  though  I  am  Air  Force  orient- 
ed, I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the 
bombers  won  the  war.  They  had  a  big 
part  in  winning  the  war.  Without 
them,  the  war  never  would  have  been 
won. 

I  do  not  like  to  sit  here  and  hear  us 
tanking  about  cutttoig  a  defense  budget 
that  to  too  low  anyway. 

I  would  like  to  cite  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  we  do  not  even  buy  enough 
aircraft  in  the  tactical  division  to  meet 
normal  attrition.  We  have  not  done 
that  in  years. 

What  do  I  mean  by  normal  attrition? 
Just  the  normal  attrition  of  accidents 
that  we  have  to  expect.  There  are  not 
many.  We  have  the  lowest  accident 
rate  in  htotory.  We  have  the  safest  ac- 
cident rate  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  But  men  are  men  and  women 
are  women  and  they  are  bound  to  run 
into  things.  There  are  bound  to  be  air- 
craft that  catch  fire,  that  blow  up.  We 
are  not  buying  enough  planes  to  re- 
place those.  We  are  not  Improving  our 
tactical  Air  Force. 

Here  we  are  with  a  strategic  air  fleet 
ccnnprised  of  B-52  lumbers  that  I  flew 
in  \W1,  Mr.  President  We  have  grand- 
sons flying  that  aircraft  whose  grand- 
fathers flew  it 

That  to  too  old:  it  to  too  long.  Tet  we 
hear  people  saybig.  "We  do  not  need 
that  B-1.  We  have  something  else 
coming." 

I  can  say  something  about  that 
something  else.  It  to  the  biggest  pipe 
dream  that  has  come  along.  I  cannot 
get  into  it  too  much,  but  we  are  many, 
many  years  away  from  a  btmiber  that 
can  replace  the  B-1.  let  alone  the  B- 
52. 

So  I  am  hopeful  in  the  days  ahead,  if 
we  ever  get  thto  budget  thing  straight- 
ened out  if  we  ever  get  thto  Congress 
back  to  normal  operations,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  f  nmi  Mississippi 
remembers  so  well,  when  we  used  to 
decide  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee how  much  of  thto  we  needed  and 
how  much  of  that  we  needed  and  we 


would  come  to  the  floor  and  argue 
about  it— if  we  can  ever  get  our  word 
in  the  Armed  Services  people— and  I 
do  not  mean  to  brag  dtwut  thto  but 
there  are  people  who  serve  on  commit- 
tees who  have  no  reason  in  the  world 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  aircraft  naval  ships,  tanks,  or 
guns— I  think  then  we  can  get  back  to 
the  kind  of  business  we  should  get  to 
and  produce  the  kind  of  military 
strengths  we  have  to  produce. 

We  also  hear  talk  going  around  that. 
"Well,  we  have  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
the  man  in  uniform"  or  "We  are  not 
going  to  give  him  the  increases  that  he 
to  due." 

Mr.  President  we  can  talk  about 
bombers,  we  can  talk  about  tactical 
fighters,  we  can  talk  about  tanks,  we 
can  talk  about  aircraft  carriers,  we  can 
talk  about  a  modem  Navy,  but  Vbxm  to 
only  one  thing  that  makes  the  Armed 
Forces  worii  and  that  to  people.  Once 
you  forget  that  you  have  forgotten  ev- 
erything. In  fact,  if  you  want  to  get 
down  to  it.  people  make  the  whole 
world  work.  We  spend  all  our  time  in 
here  worrying  about  people.  I  think 
the  people  ought  to  be  worrying  more 
about  the  people  sitting  here.  But  that 
to  beside  the  point 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
what  to  going  on.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
any  Senator  think  for  one  moment 
that  we  can  cut  the  expenses  involved 
in  keeping  a  man  in  feed,  in  uniform, 
in  a  place  to  live,  providing  decent 
living  quarters  for  hto  family  overseas, 
providing  safety  for  him.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  that  because,  again,  we  are 
going  back,  we  are  going  back  to  the 
days  when  the  OI's  said.  "Nobody 
cares  about  us.  Why  should  we  stay  in 
thto  bloody  outfit?"  Who  could  blame 
them?  So  they  got  out 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  thto  Senate 
as  well  as  in  the  House  will  remember 
those  who  serve  in  the  forces,  that  it  to 
the  man,  and  now  the  woman,  who 
makes  the  outfit.  It  to  not  the  gun.  not 
the  biiUets.  not  all  of  thto  complicated 
equipment  that  we  pile  on  their  backs. 
It  to  the  willingness  of  a  man  or 
woman  to  serve,  it  to  the  willingness  of 
the  man  or  woman  to  defend  our  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President  that  to  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  not  talking  about 
dollars  and  cents,  though  thto  country 
to  in  bad  shape  in  that  area  and  we 
have  been  getting  there  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

The  freedom  of  thto  country  to  the 
first  thing  we  are  put  on  Earth  to  pro- 
tect. When  we  are  willing  to  laugh  at 
the  man  in  uniform,  when  we  are  will- 
ing not  to  provide  him  with  the  equip- 
ment to  fight  a  war  while  our  poten- 
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tial  enemlOB  are  doing  everything  In 
the  world  tbey  can  to  beeone  militari- 
ly superior  to  ua,  It  wonies  me. 

It  woRleg  me  to  see  the  inattentlcm 
being  paid  by  thto  body  to  Central 
America. 

I  live  ckMe  to  the  Mexican  border,  as 
does  the  present  ooeupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Junlw  Senator  frmn 
Nevada.  Wb  know  that  there  to  noth- 
ing the  Mexicans  would  rather  do 
than  get  badi  the  land  we  took  from 
them  badi  in  1S48  with  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  GKiadalupe  Hidal- 
go. If  Central  America  falls.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues,  the  diances  of  our 
gtring  to  war  in  that  general  area  are 
very,  very  good. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  perswal- 
ly,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  say  something  that  a 
Presidait  has  not  said  in  a  long  time: 
"If  it  reqidres  our  force  to  keep  Cm- 
tral  America,  we  are  giring  to  use  our 
force." 

We  have  been  kidced  around  long 
enough.  We  have  yielded  too  many 
times.  We  have  given  in.  We  have 
made  it  look  to  our  allies  and  the 
people  around  thto  world  as  if  we  are 
not  willinf  to  argue  or  even  fight  for 
the  freedoms  that  many  of  our  forefa- 
thers have  fought  hard  for. 

Mr.  Preddent  whUe  I  did  not  have 
any  intention  of  getting  into  such  a 
long,  rather  loose-jointed  discussion.  I 
like  to  do  my  level  best  to  try  to  keep 
the  Senate  alive.  I  know  everybody 
here,  including  myself,  would  much 
rather  go  home.  So,  Mr.  President  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi, who  to  sitting  here  listening.  It  to 
always  a  pleasure  to  have  somecme  on 
thto  floor.  It  to  unusuaL  I  know  the  oc- 
cupants off  the  Parliamentarian's  and 
clerk's  chldrs  get  tired  of  listening  to 
thto  all  day  long— and  Mr.  Ore«ie.  too. 
It  to  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

I  Just  h6pe  that  thto  MX  debate  can 
be  kept  oil  the  level  of  do  we  need  it  to 
defend  our  ooimtry— not  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  save  to  put  in 
thto  crazy  idea  or  that  craxy  idM.  but 
will  it  work  to  save  us,  our  children 
and  oiu-  grandchildrm?  Those  are  my 
concerns. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  Presidait  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Itt.  STtamiS.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  on  that  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator,  and  he  to  the 
very  pn^ier  one  to  i^ten  the  debate  oa 
the  so-called  MX.  Hto  counsel  here  to 
valuable,  always.  It  to  sought  frequent- 
ly. I  have  said  about  him  that  Senator 
OoLDWATfeR  has  some  thoughts  about 
things  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
but  do  not  express.  He  will  come  right 
out  and  aay  all  that  he  thinks  about  a 
situation. 

I  appreciate  hto  counsel  not  only  in 
the   armed   services   field.   We   have 


served  together  a  long  time  on  that 
futiHTwH*—  But  I  i«>pnclate  hto  coim- 
sd  tn  other  ways.  too.  I  Just  wanted  to 
sayaopubUdy.  

Mr.  aOU>WATER.  Sir.  President  I 
thank  my  good  friend  fttun  Mississip- 
pi, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
without  his  guidance  over  the  many 
years  past  our  military  services  would 
be  in  even  worse  shape.  He  to  the 
champion  of  the  man  in  uniform  and 
the  champion  of  better  and  more 
equipment 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  On 
iriMseame? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  that  it  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unandmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 

MONDAY  MAT  23.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   that   when   the 

Senate   recesses   today,    it   stand   in 

until  12  noon  Monday. 


MX  MTa«TT.ii;  BASING  MODE 
FUNDS 

UHAHpiOUS-COIISIIlT  AOBKDORT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  hours  be 
considered  as  having  been  used  on 
Friday,  May  20.  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  10 
hours  be  considered  as  having  been 
used  on  Saturday.  May  21.  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  1  pjn.  on  Monday.  May  23.  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26.  and  that 
there  be  30  hours  of  debate  remaining 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26 
to  be  equally  divided  in  the  following 
wajr  18  hours  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (BCr. 
PaoxMiHi)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikld).  who  are  oppo- 
nents of  the  resolution;  12  hours 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenhis).  and 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
are  proponents  of  the  resolution,  pro- 
vided further  that  nothing  in  thto 
agreement  precludes  the  right  of  any 
Senator  from  making  a  nondebatable 
motion  to  further  limit  delMte  as  pro- 
vided in  the  statute. 


I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  quorum  caUs  occurring  prior 
to  8  pjn.  <m  Monday.  May  23.  and 
Tuesday.  May  24.  be  charged  at  a  3-2 
ratio,  3  minutes  against  the  opponents 
and  2  mtaiutes  agataist  the  proiwnents. 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object  does  the  able 
acting  Republican  leader  with  respect 
to  quorum  caUs  mean  thto  to  amear  as 
it  reads-all  of  Tuesday,  May  24? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  all  of  the  time. 

It  to  the  intent  of  the  leadership  that 

all  of  the  time  that  we  are  on  the  bill 

any  quorum  call  would  be  charged. 

rather  than  equally  as  we  have  done  in 

the  past  on  a  3  to  2  ratio. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Untfl  8  pjn.  on  Monday? 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Until    8    pjn.    on 

Monday  and  until  8  pjn.  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  see.  The  8  pjn.  I4>plies 

for  each  of  Monday  and  Tuesday? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  that  does  not 
apply  on  Wednesday  or  thereafter. 
Mr.  BTRD.  I  see. 

Now,  Mr.  President  still  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  have  cleared  thto 
request.  I  think,  with  everybody  on 
thto  side.  Mr.  Ixnx,  Mr.  Sixmns.  and 
Mr.  BuMFSKS  were  present  tm  the  floor 
when  we  discussed  thto  request  We 
have  run  the  hot  line.  We  find  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  does  provide  that  the 
nondebatable  motion  which  to  set 
forth  in  the  statute  for  further  reduc- 
tion of  time  to  not  waived  by  virtue  of 
this  agreement? 

Bdr.  STEVENS.  Tes.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingutohed  Democratic  leader  for  that 
suggestion.  It  has  been  induded. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  chosen  B4r.  Paox- 
lORE  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  time  of  fee  opponents, 
and  I  have  chosen  Mr.  Stbhitis  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
time  for  the  proponents. 

So  thto  agreement  I  think  to  fair  and 
reasonable  and  has  been  deared. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  objection. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  and 
able  acting  Republican  leader  for  the 
contributions  that  he  has  made  to  thto 
time  agreement. 
Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafes).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object  I 
think  thto  to  highly  commendable.  I 
thank  the  Senators  who  worked  thto 
out.  I  certainly  agree  with  it  and  be- 
lieve it  to  the  thing  to  do. 

I  infer  that  there  will  be  efforts 
made,  as  I  understand,  next  week  to 
bring  thto  debate  to  a  condusion  some- 
time Wednesday.  Is  that  now  the  ex- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  it  to 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  will 
be  able  to  condude  the  debate  on  the 
MX  resolution— it  to  not  amendable— 
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on  TucMtay.  if  poMtble.  so  that  we 
may  go  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  on 
Wednesday.  In  any  event,  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  it  is  the  intent  to  try  to 
further  limit  debate  on  the  MX  busing 
resolutimi.  We  have  had  discussions 
that  I  think  have  been  very  fruitful 

lir.  gTBNNlS.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  rii^t  to  object,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  distinguished  presently 
acting  Republican  leader,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  this  agreement  in 
itself  does  not  require  a  final  vote  on 
TufBrtsy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  that  would  require  a  flnal  vote 
on  Tuesday.  It  merely  limits  the  time 
to  30  hours  mhea  we  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  Monday,  which 
under  this  agreement  will  be  1  p  Jn. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  that  statement  so  that  the 
record  will  be  clear,  that  Senators, 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  want 
the  final  vote  not  to  occur  on  Tuesday, 
will  clearly  understand  in  reading  the 
record  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  re- 
quest that  requires  such  a  final  vote  to 
occur  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered  That  at  1:00  pju.  on  Monday, 
ICay  n.  1083.  the  Senate  rcrame  conaider- 
atton  of  S.  Con.  Rea.  3«  (Order  No.  140).  a 
ooneurrent  reaoluUon  api»rovinc  the  obliga- 
tloo  and  expendttare  of  funda  for  MX  mis- 
aOe  procurement  and  full-acale  ensineerins 
devdopment  of  a  baatnc  mode,  and  that 
there  be  30  hours  of  detete  remaining  on 
the  reaohitkm.  to  be  divided  and  controlled 
with  18  houiB  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Wtoconaln  (Mr. 
PMuaoBB)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  fUanaa)  as  opponenta,  and  with  12 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Mtaaiarippl  (Mr.  Smi- 
ms)  and  the  SenatOT  from  Alaaka  (Mr.  Sr- 
vnm)  as  propooenta. 

Oriend  further.  That  nothing  In  this 
agreement  ahaU  preclude  the  right  of  any 
Senator  from  making  a  non-debatable 
motion  to  further  limit  debate,  as  provided 
In  the  statute. 

Ordered  furtlur.  That  any  quorum  calls 
occurring  prior  to  the  hour  of  8:<W  pjn.  (m 
Monday.  May  33,  1983,  and  Tueaday.  May 
34. 1963.  be  charged  at  a  3  to  3  ratio,  with  3 
mtaiutes  agalnat  the  opponents.  aiMl  3  min- 
utes against  the  propmients. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  leave  this  matter,  I  wonder  If  my 
good  friend  would  have  any  problem  if 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
the  iMHrmal  period  on  Tuesday  from  12 
noon  to  2  pjn.,  for  the  conference  so 
there  can  be  notice  in  advance  that  we 
will  not  be  in  session  on  this  resolution 
during  that  period? 

We  would  like  to  let  the  clock  run 
during  this  period,  but  I  leave  that  up 
to  my  coDcague. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  will  make  that  re- 


quest. We  on  our  side  will  certainly 
want  to  have  a  conference  and  have  al- 
ready announced  that  there  will  be  a 
conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  side  would  like 
to  have  one  also.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  take  the  2  hours  off  on  the 
basis  that  is  in  this  resolution  of  three 
to  two. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  quibble  over  that. 

Will  the  Chair  indulge  me  for  a 
moment? 

Bfr.  President,  I  will  have  to  clear 
the  taking  out  of  the  entire  time  the 
time  consumed  in  the  conferences.  It 
would  be  aU  right  with  me,  but  I  have 
no  authority  to  clear  that. 

Bffr.  STEVENS.  There  will  be  negoti- 
ations on  Monday  concerning  the 
whole  issue.  I  will  withdraw  that  sug- 
gestion at  this  time. 

Is  the  Senator  prepared  that  we 
might  go  to  these  other  items  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  agreement  has 
been  cleared? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  agreement  has 
been  cleared,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reported 
version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42 
be  star  printed  to  reflect  the  change 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  changes  follows: 
ment  are  stUl  being  f ulf  Uled; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  is  a  store- 
house of  this  nation's  natural  resources; 

Whereas  Alaaka  provides  one-eighth  of 
the  nation's  gold:  one-fifth  of  the  nation's 
oil  production:  and  two-fifths  of  its  harvest- 
ed fish  aU  to  the  benefit  to  the  Union: 

Whereas  Alaska  possesses  ten  of  the  six- 
teen strategic  minerals 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  202,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  42:  Calendar  Order  No. 
203.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92:  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  204,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  96:  Calendar  Order  No. 
205,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  foUows: 

SJ.  Rb.43 

Whereas  July  7.  1983.  marks  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  enactment  of  the 
Alaaka  Statehood  Act  as  approved  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Elsenliower, 

Whereas  the  Alaaka  Statehood  Act  au- 
thorizes the  entry  of  Alaaka  into  Uie  Union 
on  January  3. 1959: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  sttU  grow- 
ing and  developing  based  on  the  principles 
established  by  the  Alaska  SUtchood  Act: 

Whereas  the  Alaaka  Statehood  Act  is  the 
foundation  of  the  imion  between  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  United  Statea  of  America 
which  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
Uea: 

Whereas  many  commitmenta  between 
Alaska  and  the  Federal  Government  are 
stiU  being  fulfilled: 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  Alaska  Is  a  store- 
house of  this  Nation's  natural  reaouroea; 

Whereas  Alaaka  provides  one-eighth  of 
the  Nation's  gold:  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
oil  production:  and  two-fifths«f  Its  harvest- 
ed fish  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  Union: 

Whereas  Alaska  possesses  ten  of  the  six- 
teen strategic  minerals  needed  for  our  Na- 
tion's security: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  ooUecta 
$3  In  taxes  from  Alaska  for  every  $1  it 
spends  there: 

Whereas  the  United  Statea  has  reaped 
economic  rewards  from  Alaska  many  times 
greater  than  its  original  $7,000,000  invest- 
ment: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alaska  contribute 
to  the  cultural  diversity  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  au- 
thorized Alaska's  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  America  and  provided  the  basis  for 
these  benefiU  shared  by  Alaska  and  the 
Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  auembled.  That  January  3, 
1084,  be  known  as  "Alaaka  SUtehood  Day" 
in  honor  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
entry  of  Alaska  into  the  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  tlie  people  of  the 
United  SUtes:  and  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  observe  "Alaslta  State- 
hood Day"  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  recognition. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bir.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


8J.Itas.9I 


ALASKA  STATEHOOD  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  42) 
designating  Alaska  Statehood  Day. 
January  3,  1984,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engnissed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BfUNICIPAL  CLERKS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S^T.  Res.  92) 
designating  the  week  beginning  May  8, 
1983.  as  "Municipal  aeik's  Week," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


Whereas  the  municipal  tksk,  oldeat  of 
pubUe  servaata.  is  the  hob  araoad  whieb  re- 
volves efficient  and  napoettn  local  govern- 
ment; 

Whereas  as  local  government  liaa  grown  in 
respooBlbilittr  and  impoctanee  ttarougb  the 
centuries,  so  has  the  rvwimlssinn  of  the  mu- 
nicipal deifc; 

Whereas  tlw  municipal  detk  provides  a 
direct  link  between  past,  pfsssnt,  and  future 
by  pieaerviqg  records  for  postsilty  and  im- 
plemwiting  6ecisk>na  of  the  leglaiattve  body, 
all  the  time  sewlring  better  and  more  effi- 
cient ways  ta  do  these  Jobs; 

Whereaa  tlie  accurate  letCMdlng.  careful 
safeguarding,  and  prompt  letrleval  of  puldlc 
reeordB  are  vital  funetlona.  without  whi^ 
ef fldent  and  reaponstve  local  govecxuaent 
could  not  exist: 

Whereas  municipal  decks  follow  a  man- 
date to  aeek  better  and  more  effective  ways 
to  perfonn  thoae  critical  nwponslhilltim  In 
light  of  the  rapid  technologinal  advanoea  of 
todaya  world;  and 

Wliereaa  In  keeping  with  thia  manrtai,e. 
municipal  datcM  also  are  dedleated  to  con- 
tinuoua  prnfresjonal  edueatlan  and  training, 
in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  those  advanoes: 
Now.  thereftee,  be  It 

Reaolved  tw  the  Senate  ami  Houee  of  Kep- 
reeentoHvetof  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Conoreat  auemJUed,  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  and  vital  aervloes  per- 
formed by  municipal  deits,  reflaetlng  their 
dedlcatioo  to  puldic  aervfee  tat  the  ooaunu- 
nity,  the  week  beginnii^  May  8, 1963,  la  des- 
ignated "Municipal  Oetk's  WeA".  The 
President  is  requested  to  iasne  a  prodama* 
tion  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  to  obaerve  that  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremooiea  and  acttvitles. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reomsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  iSJ.  Res.  96)  to 
designate  August  1.  1963.  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day."  was  considered, 
ordered  ta  lie  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  snd  the  pream- 
ble, are  as;  follows: 

8.J.  Ras.  96 


Whereaa  August  1, 1963,  win  be  the  eighth 
anniversaty  of  the  algning  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conteenoe  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Buiiope  (tiereafter  in  this  presmble 
referred  to  u  the  "Helsinki  aoeordB"): 

Wliereas  the  Helsinki  aooords  express  the 
desire  of  the  partldpattng  states  to  "respect 
human  rights  and  fUndanental  freedosas, 
including  tlie  freedom  of  thought,  oon- 
sdenoe,  relgion  or  l)dief ,  for  all  without 
distlnetlcm  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion": 

Wliereas  the  Helsinki  aoeorda  also  expreaa 
the  eommitaient  of  tlie  participating  statea 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  eontaets, 
Indhridually  and  collectively,  irtiether  prl- 
vatdy  or  oCfldally,  among  persona,  institu- 
tioaa,  and  organiMtiona  of  the  participating 
states,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 


the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  In 
thatconneetion"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  accords  specify  that 
the  participating  states  wOl  "deal  in  a  poai- 
tlve  and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  appli- 
oatiana  <^  peraoos  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  members  of  Uieir  family"  and  will 
"deal  with  applications  in  this  field  as  expe- 
ditiously as  poaatUe": 

Whereaa  the  Helsinki  accorda  also  state 
that  the  participating  states  will  fadUtate 
travd  by  dtlsena  of  such  states  for  iMth 
p*»v«»«»»  and  professional  reasons  and  that 
for  thia  puipoae  such  statea  wiU  simplify 
exit  and  entry  prooedurea; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  agreeing  to 
the  wyiatnM  aoeorda,  has  aknowledged  an 
adherenoe  to  the  prindplea  of  freedom  and 
to  the  iMsic  human  rights  of  dtizms  to  emi- 
gittte,  to  be  reunited  with  their  families,  and 
to  enjoy  at  least  minimal  governmental  re- 
spect for  their  Individuality  and  human 
worth; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  not 
fulfilled  its  ctunmitment  to  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords by  denying  individuals  Inherent  rights 
to  ht)uiloui  of  religioa,  thought,  conscience, 
and  emigration: 

Whereas  the  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satdlites  have  increased  the 
difneultiea  faced  by  dtizens  who  wish  to  re- 
unite with  family  members  in  other  coun- 
tries, resulting  in  a  drastic  decline  in  recent 
emi^atian  figures; 

Whereas  Jews,  XTkrainians.  Baits,  Byelo- 
rusalanB,  Armenians,  Gcorglana.  and  mem- 
Iwrs  of  other  natkmalitles  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  persecuted  and  often  imprisoned 
for  attempts  to  celelirate  their  national  her- 
itage, to  practice  their  religion,  to  express 
tredy  their  opinions,  to  emigrate,  or  to 
monitor  Soviet  Government  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords; 

Whoeas  the  satellite  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  tiave  increased  repression 
agahist  lalwr  union  members,  peace  activ- 
ists, religious  and  political  dissenters,  and 
others  desiring  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  the  denial  of  fundamental  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Government  is  a  threat  to 
peace  throughout  the  world:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

BeeeHved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rteentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemtOed,  That— 

(1)  August  1. 1983.  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co<vermtlon  in 
Kurope,  is  designated  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day": 

(3)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mfntatiffn  of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ite  satellites,  to  abide 
by  their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  ac- 
corda. and  encouraging  the  t>eople  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  President  and 
Congreas  in  observance  of  Helsinki  Human 
Rii^ta  Day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities;  and 

(3)  the  Preaident  Is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Hdsinki  accords  by 
roiaing  tbe  ianie  of  noncompliance  with  au- 
thoritiea  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Euro- 
pean oountriea  at  every  available  onwrtuni- 
ty. 

Ssa  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 


tion to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  AmlMSsadors  of  the  thirty-four  Hel- 
sinki signatray  nations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to«lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  61)  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  22,  1983. 
through  Bfoy  28, 1983,  as  "National  Di- 
gestive Diseases  Awareness  Week." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Ras.  61 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  third  in 
the  total  economic  burden  of  illness  in  the 
United  States,  and  measured  in  terms  of 
human  discomfort  and  pain,  mortality,  per- 
sonal expoKiitures  for  treatment,  working 
hours  lostr.and  burden  on  ttie  Nation'a  econ- 
omy, digesove  rtinranm  r^resent  <me  of  the 
Nation's  most  serious  health  problems; 

Whereas  twenty  miUi(m  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  diseases  and  disor- 
ders, and  in  excess  of  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  each  year,  induding  one-third  of  aU 
malignandes  and  some  of  the  most  common 
of  scute  infections; 

Whereas  such  diseases  cause  more  Ameri- 
cans to  be  hospitaUzed  than  any  other,  ne- 
cessitate 25  per  centum  of  all  surgical  oper- 
ations, and  comprise  (me  of  the  most  preva- 
lent causes  of  disability  in  the  working 
force; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cauae  a  yeariy 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  costs  and  a  total  economic 
burden  aiwroaching  $50,000,000,000  annual- 
ly: 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract  cause  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  deaths  every  year; 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
preventiim.  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive diseases  and  related  nutrition  problems 
should  become  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nise diseases  of  the  digestive  system  as  a 
major  health  priority; 

Whereas  national  lay  and  professional  di- 
gestive disease  organizations,  individually 
and  collectively,  ttirough  the  Coalitlcm  of 
Digestive  Disease  Organizations  and  the 
^deration  of  Digestive  Disease  Societies, 
are  committed  to  heightening  awareness 
and  understanding  of  digestive  tract  disor- 
ders among  members  of  the  general  public 
and  the  health  care  communltr. 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
AMamy  Board  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Healtti.  through  its  Natitmal  Digestive 
Disease  Education  and  Information  Clear- 
inghouse, are  cmnmitted  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  these  educational  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  week  of  May  22,  1983. 
throu^  May  28. 1983,  marks  the  creation  of 
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the  NftUoiwl  DlgMthre  DtMMe  Bducfttlon 
Procnm.  a  eouftUuated  effort  to  mobOlie 
and  f oeoi  the  aetMtlee  of  the  cUceatlve  dl«- 
•Me  oonmimlty  to  educate  the  public  and 
health  care  community  aa  to  the  Mriounem 
of  illgiatlii  dtaeaeea  and  to  provide  Inf onna- 
tten  rdatlre  to  treatment,  prevention,  and 
eontrol:  Nov.  therefore,  be  It 

JlcMhMd  by  Ot*  Senate  and  Ho*»e  of  rcp- 
reacnteMvea  o^  0ke  VwUad  Stata  o/Am,-rica 
in  Oomgnu  awewMed.  That  the  week  of 
May  as.  19a.  throuch  May  38.  1M3.  is  dea- 
icnatod  ai  "Natiaoal  Dtceative  DIaeaaes 
Avarenem  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thnrtrnd  and  requested  to  issue  a  prodama- 
tioo  eaOliw  upon  all  Oovemment  acendes 
and  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  procrams  and  ac- 
tJTltieSi 

llr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  rectxisider  the  vote  by  whkh 
the  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  <m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
■greed  to. 


"May  31.  1983"  in  the  firrt  sentence  and  in- 
ae'tinc  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1963". 

(b>  Section  317  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  SO.  1983". 

<c)  Section  331(f>  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(d)  Section  335  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  in  sub- 
section <m)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■September  30. 1983":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  in  sub- 
section (qXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  lOOT*. 

(e)  Section  33«(n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30. 1983"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(f)  SecUon  344(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 


TEMFORART  EXTENSION  OP 
CERTAIN  INSURANCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  198.  House  Joint  Resolution 
265. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  tesoluticm  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  385)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain 
Insurance  programs  relating  to  bousing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  iHvsent  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

AMsmMfKirr  no.  ims 

(Purpose:  To  extend  certain  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  mortgage  insurance 
authorities,  and  for  other  purpoees) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Gabii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmmt  wlU  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sravxiis). 
for  Mr.  Oakh.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1393. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
Bznimioii  or  msaAL  Housnro  «oitansiBA- 

TIOW  M  OaTOMSX  nSUXAIICS  PaOOBAMS 

Sacnoa  1.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 


(1)  by  striking  out  "May  30,  1983"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 1983":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "May  31,  1983"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -October  1. 1983". 

(g)  SecUon  345(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30, 1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(h)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amoided 
by  striking  out  "May  30, 1983"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

(1)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30, 1983"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1083". 

(J)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30, 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30, 1983"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

PLXXnU  DTRBBT  BATX  AUTHOBRT 

Sac.  3.  Section  3(bH1)  of  Public  Law  90- 
301  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "May  31. 
1983"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "October 
1. 1983". 

FLOOD  IMSUaAIICX 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  30,  1983"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(b)  Section  1338(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30, 1083"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 
cam  ANB  Bioi  nstnuiicB 

Sac.  4.  Section  1201(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  30.  1983"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

KUXAL  HOCSniO 

Sac.  5.  (a)  SecUon  515(b)(5)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  20, 1983"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30, 1983". 

(b)  Section  51T(aKl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "May  30,  1983"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(c)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 


loa  or  ranaaAL  homx  loam  mobtoacs 

coBPoaATioa  sacoarnss  prom  sacnainn 

aaOVLATIONS 

Sac.  6.  SecUon  308  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  CorporaUon  Act  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  All  securities  which  are  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  which  are 
identical  to  the  types  of  securities  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  which  are 
backed  by  the  same  type  or  types  of  obliga- 
Uou.  if  any.  as  the  obUgaUons  backing  se- 
curities Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion (other  than  securities  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  and  backed  by  mortgages 
not  purchased  by  the  Corporation)  shall,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  that  are  direct 
obUgattons  of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United  States, 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  llmita  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  3(aX13)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  dwlgnat^  securities 
issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  as 
exempted  securities.". 

FHA  nsinuiics  AumoaiTT 
Sac.  7.  During  fiscal  year  1983.  the  limita- 
tion on  additional  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee loans  to  carry  out  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  increased  by  $5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  as  to  whether  the  FHA  232  and 
242  programs  of  insurance  for  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  are  included 
among  the  programs  extended 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983  by 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Also,  I  wish  to  in- 
quire as  to  whether  the  authorization 
bill  for  1984.  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  P^nUng  Committee,  would 
extend  those  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes.  the  nursing  home 
and  hospital  programs  are  included 
among  those  to  be  extended  through 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  There  seems  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  In  some  of  the 
HUD  offices  as  to  the  future  of  those 
two  important  programs,  based  on  a 
March  14  ERTD  memorandtun  to  the 
field  anticipating  their  termination. 
Do  you  agree  that  HUD  offices  should 
be  informed  of  our  Intent  to  continue 
these  programs  and  that  they  should 
now  treat  new  applications  for  insur- 
ance as  if  those  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

Mr.  GARN.  Tes.  I  agree. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Ur.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  HJl.  JMl  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preiddent.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Somte  rectives  HJl.  M81.  the  Seeuri- 
Ueg  Bzchalise  Act  of  19M,  from  the 
House  of  Representattvea.  tt  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  further  dtapositton. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICKR.  With- 
out objeeti^  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HJL  2W  TO  BE 
HEtiD  AT  THE  T3X8K 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  uk 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  when  the 
Senate  recehres  HJl.  29S8.  the  Veter- 
ans AmiMls  Board  bfll,  from  the 
House  of  Repreaentativeg.  tt  be  held  at 
the  desk  ponding  furtho-  dimogltkm. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPnCER.  With- 
out objectibn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


petaoo  who  moves  from  real  property, 
mores  personal  property  from  real  property, 
or  OMyves  a  buslneas  or  farm  operation,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  written  notice  of  intoit 
to  aoqidre  or  the  acquisition  of  such  real 
property  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  program 
or  project  undertaken  by  a  Fednal  agency 
or  wtth  Federal  finanrlal  assistance; 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsecUons 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  302  and  of  section  205, 
any  person,  otho*  that  a  uUUty  who  moves 
from  real  property  or  moves  personal  prop- 
erty tram  real  property— 

"(1)  as  a  direct  result  of  the  written  notice 
of  intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquistUtm  of 
other  real  pnverty,  on  which  such  person 
ooDduets  a  business  or  farm  operaUon,  for  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (nnsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  oonsideratkin  of  Calen- 
dar No.  llfl.S.  531. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  UOe. 

The  bill  (deik  read  as  follows: 

A  MU  (S.  581)  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
catkm  and  Heal  Propoty  Aoquisttlon  PbU- 
desActof  lt70. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  la 
there  obJeCtl<m  to  the  presmt  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bQl.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  oat  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform 
Relocation  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 
TITU:  1-OENBRAL  PROVISIONS 


Saa  101.  (a)  SecUon  101(1)  (43  U.aC. 
4801(1))  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Aasist- 
anoe  and  R4al  Property  Aequlsttkm  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (hereinafter  the  "Unifonn  Act") 
Is  MWMwi^H  by  striking  out  "(except  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Houstaig  Authority)"  and 
"(excq>t  the  District  of  QdumUa  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency)". 

(b)  Section  101(3)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
U.&C.  4801(3))  is  ammded  to  read  as  fid- 
lows: 

(3)  The  term  'State  agency  means  any 
enUty  which  has  eminent  domain  authority 
under  State  Uw.". 

(c)  SecUon  101(4)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
U.ac.  480l(4))  is  amended  by  inserting,  "or 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  to  a  person"  after 
"insurance". 

(d)  SeeUah  101(8)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
UAC.  4801(6))  is  ametMlwl  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  The  term  'displaced  penon'  means— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  under  paragraph 

(E)  (with  respect  to  utility  fadlitles  on  real 

l»t>party  under  the  control  or  ownership  of 

a  Federal.  State,  or  local   agency),   any 


"(11)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabUitaUon  or 
dfniAlft*""  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
nwfmttr*m\  asfifftiir~.  where  the  pnson  is  a 
tenant  and  where  Uie  head  of  the  displacing 
agency  determines  that  such  displacement 
is  permanent; 

"(C>  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsecUons 
(a)  and  (b)  of  secUon  202  and  of  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  the  head  of  the 
disidaeing  agency  may  prescribe,  any  other 
person,  other  than  a  uUUty.  who  Is  a  tenant 
and  who  the  head  of  the  (Usplaclng  agency 
determines  will  be  permanenUy  din>lseed  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance; 

"(D)  any  person  who  is  eligible  for  reloca- 
tioo  assistance  under  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)  of  this  subsecUon,  unless  such  person 
has  been  determined,  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency, 
to  be  either  in  unlawful  occupancy  of  the 
displacement  dwelling  or  to  have  occupied 
sudi  dwdling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
t—***""**  under  this  Act;  or 

"(E)  soldy  for  the  purpose  of  subsecUon 
(d)  of  secUon  202.  any  utiUty  which  moves 
its  facUiUes  from  real  property  under  the 
ownership  or  control  of  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency.". 

"(e)  SecUon  101  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  4801)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsecUons: 

"(10)  The  term  'suitable  r^dacement 
dwdling*  means  any  dwelling  that  Is  (A) 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary;  (B)  adequate  in 
slae  to  accommodate  the  occupants;  (C) 
wlUiln  the  «T«fTMH«i  means  of  the  displaced 
person:  (D)  funcUonally  similar.  (E)  In  sn 
area  not  subject  to  unreasonable  adverse  en- 
vironmental omdiUons;  and  (F)  in  a  loca- 
tion gennaUy  not  less  desirable  than  the  lo- 
cation of  the  displaoed  person's  dwelling 
wtth  respect  to  pubUc  utUiUes,  fadUties. 
services  and  the  (Msplaced  person's  idace  of 

"(11)  The  term  'displacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency.  State  or  State  agency 
utilising  Federal  financial  assistance  or,  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
seetlan  101(8),  any  person  furnished  Federal 
tfwimwtMmt  Msistance  which  causes  a  person 
to  be  a  displaced  person. 

"(13)  The  term  'lead  agency'  means  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  other  enUty 
A^f««»^  by  the  Presidait  to  coordinate 
implementaUcm  of  the  Uniform  Act  under 
seetiao  313  of  this  Act. 

"(13)  The  term  'amiraisal'  means  a  written 
statement  Independently  and  Impartially 
prqwred  by  a  qualified  appraiser  setting 
forth  an  opinion  of  deflned  value  of  an  ade- 
quately described  prcHierty  as  of  a  specific 


date,  supported  by  the  presentation  and 
analysis  of  relevant  maricet  information.". 

TITIiE  n-UNIFORM  REUX:A'nON 
ASSISTANCE 

Sic.  201.  SecUon  201  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4831). 
and  Its  catehline  are  amended  to  read  as  fed- 
lows: 

"OBcnABATioii  or  nimnios  arb  polict 

"Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Congresa  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  imdertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  sssistanre 
is  caused  by  a  number  of  acttvtUes.  indud- 
ing  rebabUiUution.  demoUUon.  code  enforce- 
ment, and  acquiaiUon; 

"(2)  dl^lacement  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
social,  economic,  geographic,  and  legal  cir- 
cumstances; 

"(3)  relocaUon  assistance  policies  must 
provide  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  sssure 
fair,  imif orm.  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
af f ected  pers(»s; 

"(4)  the  displacement  of  businesses  often 
results  in  their  closure;  and 

"(5)  miiitititeing  the  advose  impact  of  dis- 
placement of  busineases  is  essential  to  matn- 
tainhig  the  economic  and  social  weU-being 
of  commimiUes. 

"(b)  This  UUe  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons dies>laced  as  a  direct  result  of  programs 
or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance.  In  order 
that  such  perscms  shaU  not  suffer  dispro- 
portionate injuries  ss  a  result  of  programs 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a 
whole. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  primary  purpose  of  this  UUe  is  to 
minimlae  the  hardship  of  displacem»t  on 
persons  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 

"(2)  Federal  agencies  shaU  carry  out  this 
law  in  a  manner  which  minimises  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement; 

"(3)  the  administraUon  of  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  my <»"■""  extent  feasible,  minimise 
uimecessary  administraUve  and  program 
costs  borne  by  States  and  State  agoicies 
through  the  promulgaUon  of  eomomlcal 
regulatory  requirements  and  the  delegation 
of  substantial  administraUve  discretion  to 
State  and  local  governments; 

"(4)  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
traU<m  of  relocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
maximiitn  extent  feasible,  sssure  that  the 
unique  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  Into  account  and  that  per- 
sons in  essentially  similar  circumstances  are 
accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act; 
aiul 

"(5)  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
Ucms  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
under  this  UUe  shall  be  undertaken,  to  the 
m«T<mnm  extcut  feasible,  in  coordination 
with  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental programs  for  accomplishing  such 
goals.". 

M  OVniO  AMD  bblatd  xxpxrsxs 
"Sac.  302.  (a)  SecUtm  202(a)  of  the  Uni- 
form RelocaUon  Assistatxx  and  Real  Prop- 
erty AcqulstUon  PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.&C.  4823(a))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowinr 

"(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken   by    a   displacing   agency   wiU 
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remit  In  the  dtai^ioement  of  any  penon. 
the  taMd  of  tte  dtapladiic  Mcney  ahall  ivo- 
vlde  for  the  pkyment  to  the  diiiriiiced 
penoDof — ": 

(X)  by  itilkliic  oat  "and"  at  the  end  of 
parasnph  (2); 

(9)  by  striUiic  out  the  period  at  the  e^id  of 
pangraph  (3)  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
'*;aiMl^  and 

(4)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  tne  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4>  actual  leaaonaUe  expenses  neceoary 
to  rBeataWlah  a  dfaplawd  nonprofit  organi- 
atlon  or  aaaD  Iwiilnfi  at  its  nev  site,  but 
not  to  eaeeed  $10,000.". 

(b)  Seettai  aOKb)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
UAC.  4«»b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
an  that  folknn  "may  receive"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation 
allowanoe.  which  shall  be  determined  ac- 
oordtaw  to  a  sdiedule  established  by  the 
head  of  the  lead  agency.". 

(c)  Section  aOMe)  of  such  Act  (43  V&C. 
4033(0)  is  ammrtnd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  displafwl  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  is  dlsirfaced  from  the  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  opaatkm  and  who  Is  eligi- 
ble under  criteria  established  by  the  hesd  of 
the  lead  agency  may  elect  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment autluHlied  by  this  subsection  in  Ueu 
of  the  payment  authorised  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  sectkm.  Such  payment  shall  consist 
of  a  fixed  payment  in  an  amount  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  criteria  established 
by  the  bead  of  the  lead  agency,  except  that 
sudi  payment  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $30,000.  A  person  whose  sole 
business  is  renting  displacement  property  to 
others  shall  not  qualify  for  this  payment.". 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
VS.C.  4033)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  ftrilowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  displacing  agency  will  result 
in  the  disptaeement  of  utility  at  cable  televi- 
sion faciHtles  from  real  property  under  the 
ownership  or  control  of  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency  may  provide  a  payment  to  a  utility, 
the  amount  of  which  shall  be  set  pursuant 
to  a  written  agreement  between  the  utility 
or  cable  television  operation  and  the  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  agency,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  payment  exceed  the  actual  rea- 
sonable expenses  of  moving  such  facilities. 
Nothing  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  de- 
prive a  utility  or  cable  television  operation 
of  its  rights  under  State  or  local  law.  or  re- 
quire a  State  or  local  agency  to  revlae  a  con- 
tract or  alter  State  or  local  law.". 

■XFLAcmxiR  HoosmG  roK  HomowHxa 

Sk.  303.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
AoquWtian  Policies  Act  of  1070  (43  VS.C. 
4633(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal"  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "dlsplac- 
tag": 

(3)  by  striking  "OIS.OOO"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof.  "$33,500": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by"  and  aU 
that  follows  through  "market"  in  paragraph 
(1)(A>  and  inwrtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  suitable  replacement 
dwelling": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1KB)  and 
inaating  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  amount,  if  any.  which  wlU  ctmi- 
pensatf  such  person  for  any  increased  inter- 
est costs  and  other  debt  service  costs  which 
such  person  is  required  to  pay  for  financing 
the  acquisition  of  any  such  suitable  replace- 


naent  dwelling.  Such  amount  shall  be  paid 
only  if  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  displac- 
ing agency  was  oacumbered  by  a  bona  tide 
mortgage  which  was  a  valid  lien  on  such 
dwelling  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
such  dwelling.";  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr- 

"(3)  The  additional  payment  authoriied 
by  this  section  shaU  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  displacing  agency  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  displacing 
agency's  obligation  under  section  30B(cX3) 
of  this  Act  is  met.  whichever  is  later,  except 
that  the  dOsplactag  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  If  such  period  is  ex- 
tended, the  payment  under  this  section 
shaU  be  baaed  on  the  costs  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling 
within  one  year  of  such  date.". 

BXTLACoanr  housiho  pob  miAins  ahb 

CBRAIH  OTHKIS 

Sac.  304.  SecUon  304  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
siUon  PoUdes  Act  of  1070  (43  UJB.C.  4634)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"axPLACsMxirr  hoosixg  roa  TXRAirts  and 

CSKTAIHOTHnS 

"Sac.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorised  by  this  UUe.  the  head  of  a 
displacing  agency  shaU  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  unit  not  eUglble  to  receive  a 
payment  under  section  203  which  was  actu- 
ally and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  displaced 
person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling,  or. 
where  displacement  is  not  caused  by  acqutsi- 
tion,  any  other  event  which  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  may  prescribe.  Such  payment 
ShaU  OHisist  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
enable  such  person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  a  suitable 
replacement  dwelling.  For  a  person  whose 
Income  exceeds  SO  per  centum  of  the 
median  inoHne  of  the  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vek^xnent,  the  amount  referred  to  shaU 
equal  the  lesser  of  (i)  $4,500  or  (ii)  36  thnes 
the  amoimt  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
monthly  housing  costs  for  the  displac«nent 
dwelling  from  the  monthly  housing  costs 
for  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency,  a  payment  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  in  periodic  Installments. 

"(b)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  elect  to  receive  in  Ueu  thereof  either 
Federal  low  income  housing  assistance  or 
similar  State  or  local  governmental  assist- 
ance if  such  assistance  is  available  at  the 
time  of  displacement  and  such  person  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  assistance.  The 
failure  of  any  such  person  to  make  such  an 
election  shall  be  considered  when  evaluating 
the  ellglblUty  of  such  person  for  any  Feder- 
al or  federally  assisted  low  Income  housing 
assistance  program  during  the  three  years 
foUowing  the  date  on  which  such  person  re- 
ceived the  payment  authorised  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  eUglble  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  apply  such  payment  to  a  downpay- 
ment  on.  and  other  incidental  expenses  pur- 


suant to,  the  purehaae  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  A  diaplaeed 
homeowner  irtio  has  oeeupied  the  dtai^aoe- 
ment  dweUlng  for  at  least  ninety  days  but 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
Immedtately  prior  to  the  initiation  of  nego- 
tiations for  the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency,  be  dlgible  for  the  maxi- 
mum payment  allowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, provided  that  such  payment  shaU  not 
exceed  the  payment  sudi  person  would  oth- 
erwise have  received  under  section  30S(a)  of 
this  Act  had  the  person  occupied  the  dis- 
placement  dwelling  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  such  negotiations.". 

aXLOCATIOIl  ASSISTAMCX  cooasiwATioii  Aim 
ADVISOBT  SBVICBS 

Sac  305.  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqul- 
siUon  PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (43  VAC.  4638) 
and  its  catehllne  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"■■LOCATIOIf  ASSISTAinX  COOKDIIIATIOII  AMD 
ABVISOBT  SXaVIClS 

"Sac.  305.  (a)  The  head  of  any  displacing 
agency  shaU  assure  that  the  relocaticm  as- 
sistance advisory  services  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  are  made  available 
to  aU  perstms  displaced  by  such  agency.  If 
such  agency  head  determines  that  any 
person  occupying  property  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  property  where  the  displadng 
activity  occurs  is  caused  substantial  econom- 
ic injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency 
head  may  make  available  to  such  person 
such  advisory  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  assign  a  high  priority  for 
assistance  under  the  programs  referred  to  in 
secU<»is  a04(b)  and  306(b)  of  this  Act  to  per- 
sons eligible  under  such  sections.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
quire that  federaUy  assisted  SUte  and  local 
governmental  low  income  housing  assist- 
ance programs  assign  priority  for  assistance 
to  such  persuis.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  dimlaced  persons  shall 
make  available  technical  assistance  under 
subsection  (cX5)  of  this  section  and  expe- 
dite the  appUcations  for  such  assistance  by 
such  persons. 

"(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  ShaU  include  such  measiuvs.  facul- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recom- 
mendations on.  the  needs  and  preferences, 
if  any.  of  diq>laced  persons  for  relocation 
assistance: 

"(3)  provide  current  and  continuing  infor- 
mation about  sales  prices  and  rental 
cluuages  on  suitable  replacement  dwellings 
for  displaced  homeowners  and  tenants  and 
suitable  locations  for  businesses  and  farm 
operations; 

"(3)  assure  that  a  person  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  dwelling  unless  the 
person  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  a  suitable  replacement  dweUlnr. 

"(4)  assist  a  person  displaced  from  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation  in  obtaining  and  be- 
coming estabUshed  in  a  suitable  replace- 
ment location; 

"(5)  supply  information  concerning  other 
Federal  programs  which  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  displaced  persons,  and  technical  as- 


sistance to  $uch  persons  In  applying  for  as- 
siatance  under  such  pr<igram«; 

"(6)  provlle  other  advtoory  services  to  dis- 
plaoed  persons  in  order  to  «"*"*"«'— ^  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjuattng  to  reloca- 
tion: and 

"(7)  aasurO  that  a  one  hundred  and  eitfity 
day  hoaeowner-occupant  is  given  a  reasona- 
ble opportuhlty  to  remain  In  such  occupan- 
cy status. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  displadng  agency  shall 
coordinate  the  relocation  activities  per- 
formed by  such  agency  with  other  FMoml. 
State,  or  local  governmental  actions  In  the 
community  iwhlch  could  affect  the  effldent 
and  effective  deUvery  of  relocation  assist- 
ance and  rektted  services. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  financial  aasistanoe  to  a  diaplae- 
ing  agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency,  to 
implement  functionally  or  geographically 
related  activities  which  wOl  result  in  the  dis- 
placement Of  a  person,  the  heads  of  such 
Federal  agendes  may  by  agreement  desig- 
nate me  suth  agency  as  theoogninnt  Fed- 
eral agency  whose  procedures  shall  be  utt- 
Uxed  to  implement  the  aethrlttea.  If  sudi 
agreement  cannot  be  readied,  then  the 
head  of  the  lead  agency  shall  deslgnatic  one 
such  Bgency  as  the  cogniaot  agency.  Such 
related  activities  ctmstttute  a  single  program 
or  project  for  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

AOmCTAS 


HousniG  itfLAcnmrr  bt 

LASTBXSOar 

Sk.  306.  Section  306  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Awii^ance  and  Real  Property  Aoqui- 
siUon  PoUdes  Ad  of  1970  (43  UAC.  4636)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 


"HOUSING  MFtAOamiT  ST  FBiatAL  AGBKCT  AS 
LASraXSOKT 

"Sbc.  306.  (a)  If  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  cannot  proceed  on  a 
timely  basis  because  suitable  replacement 
dwellings  aie  not  available,  and  the  need  of 
the  di^ladng  agency  determines  that  such 
dwellings  cannot  otherwise  be  made  avaU- 
sble.  the  bend  of  the  displadng  agency  nuiy 
take  such  aetion  as  is  neceaary  or  appropri- 
ate to  provide  such  dwdlings  by  use  of 
funds  authorized  for  such  project  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shaU  require  that  this 
section  may  be  used  to  exceed  the  payment 
ceUings  estabUshed  ia  sections  303  and  304 
only  as  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  good 
cause. 

"(b)  Whefiever  housing  replacement  as  a 
last  resort  wUl  result  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  persons  who  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  low  income  housing  assistance,  the 
requirement  that  the  displadng  agency  pro- 
vide suitable  replacement  housing  may  be 
met  through  such  sssistance  as  the  provi- 
sion of  a  certificate  of  family  participation 
under  the  existing  section  8  housing  pro- 
gram pursuhnt  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (43  U&C. 
1437f).". 

r  cBffincATioa 
Sac.  307.  1(a)  Section  310  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C. 
4630)  and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"AGKHCr  CtKTinCATIOIl  OT  STATS  FKOOIAMS 

"Sac  310.  (a)  Except  as  movided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  fed- 
eral agency  shaU  not  approve  any  grant  to 
or  contract  or  agreement  with  a  displadng 
agency,  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance win  be  available  to  pay  aU  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  any  program  or  i»t>Ject  which 


wfll  result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
unless  he  receives  satisfactory  assurances 
frtm  such  agency  ttiat— 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistanoe  shaU  be  provided  to  or 
for  displaoed  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections 
303, 303.  and  304  of  this  tiUe: 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  205  of 
this  title  ShaU  be  provided  to  such  displaced 


"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  a  di^lacement.  suitable  replace- 
ment dwellings  wiU  be  available  to  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  305(cX3) 
of  this  tiUe. 

"(bXl)  In  Ueu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion <a)  of  this  sectitm.  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  resptmsibUlties 
under  this  titie  snd  titie  I  of  this  Act.  with 
the  exceptiim  of  sections  308  and  311  of  this 
title,  by  accepting  a  certification  from  a 
State  agency  that  it  wiU  implement  State 
law  in  a  manner  which  wiU  accomplish  the 
policies  and  objectives  contained  in  this  titie 
and  titie  I:  Provided,  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  has  determined  that  such  State 
law  WiU  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effed  as  this  titie  and  titie  I.  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  displaced 
person,  the  categories  of  assistance  re- 
quired, and  the  levels  of  assistanoe  provided 
to  such  peratms  in  such  categories. 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shaU,  in 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
monitor  from  time  to  time,  and  report  bien- 
nially to  the  Congress  on.  State  agency  im- 
plementation of  such  certification,  and  a 
9lt»lbt  agmcy  shaU  make  available  any  infor- 
mation required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  after  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  may  withdraw 
his  aooeptanoe  of  the  certification  for  good 
cause:  Provided,  That  the  State  government 
is  given  due  notice  prior  to  taking  any  such 
action  and  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  why  such  action  should  not 
betaken. 

"(c)  Prior  to  mnUng  a  determining  regard- 
ing State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shaU 
provide  interested  parties  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  pubUc  review  and  comment.  In  par- 
ticular, the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shaU 
consult  with  interested  local  general  pur- 
pose governments  within  such  States  on  the 
ImiMcts  of  such  State  laws  on  the  abiUty  of 
local  governments  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibiUties  under  the  Act. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
withhold  his  approval  of  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  cooperative  agreement  with  any 
Hi^ifuHwy  agency  found  to  have  intentional- 
ly circumvented  a  State  law  adopted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

FEDXRAI.  SHABE  Or  COSTS 

Sic.  308.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4631(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursuant 
to  tiUes  n  and  in  shaU  be  included  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  imder- 
taken  by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  A  (Uspladng  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency.  shaU  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  finoncial  assistance  with  re- 
sped  to  such  payments  and  assistance  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  costs.". 


(b)  Section  310(b)  of  the  Uniform  Ad  (43 
UAC.  4631(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  aU  that  follows  "required  by"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "State  law  which  Is 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
to  have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effed  of  such  payment  under  this  section.". 

BSOULATIOII 

Sic.  309.  Sectiim  313  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUdes  Ad  of  1070  (43  U.S.C.  4633) 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"BBGULATIOH 

"Sk:.  313.  (a)  The  President  shaU  desig- 
lute  a  lead  agency. 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shaU— 

"(1)  develm>.  publish,  and  promulgate, 
with  the  active  partidpation  of  other  Feder- 
al agendes  responsible  for  funding  reloca- 
tion and  acquisition  adions,  and  in  fuU  co- 
ordination with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act; 

"(3)  assure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Ad  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  housing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordinaticm  with  other 
Federal  agendes.  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  reptnt  to  the 
Congress,  as  appropriate,  on  any  major 
issues  or  problems  with  resped  to  any 
policy  or  other  provision  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  other  duties  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  as  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Ad. 

"(c)  The  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shaU  apply  to  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  only  with  resped  to  relo-       '; 
cation  assistance  imder  this  titie  and  titie 
I.". 

TBAM SPEB  OF  SUBPLUS  PBOPEBTT 

Sec.  210.  Sedion  218  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUdes  Ad  of  1970  (42  UJS.C.  4638)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "net"  after  "aU". 


Sec.  211.  Sections  214.  215,  217,  and  219  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  PoUdes  Ad  of  1970  (42 
\3S.C.  4634.  4635.  4637.  and  4639)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  ni— UNIFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 

ACQinSmON  POUCY 

nmroBM  folict  or  bbal  pbopbitt 

ACOUISmOM  pkacticb 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  301(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  PoUdes  Ad  of  1970  (42  U&C. 
4651(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  foUow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ". 
except  that  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
may  prescribe  a  procedure  which  forgoes 
the  ivpraisaL" 

(b)  Section  301(9)  of  the  Uniform  Ad  (43 
U.S.C.  4651(9))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(9)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  a  portion  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
imeconomic  remnant,  the  head  of  the  ac- 
quiring agency  shaU  offer  to  acquire  that 
remnant.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  an 
uneconomic  reouumt  is  a  parcel  of  real 
property  in  which  the  owner  Is  left  with  an 
interest  after  the  partial  acquisition  of  the 
owner's  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
acquiring  agency  has  determined  has  UtUe 
or  no  value  or  utiUty  to  the  owner.". 


UM 
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(e)  SeeUoB  Ml  of  the  Unlfofm  Act  (42 
UJB.C.  4«1)  IB  uMnded  by  adcUnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f oUowinc  MCtion: 

"(10)  A  penoo  wboee  reia  property  ta 
beinc  acqutred  In  connection  with  a  project 
under  thJe  title  may,  after  the  peiwm  has 
been  tuUy  taifonned  of  his  right  to  receive 
Juat  eonpenntlon  of  mieh  property,  donate 
■ueh  ivoperty.  any  part  thereof,  any  inter- 
eat  thereto,  or  any  oompenntlon  paid  there- 
for to  an  aooulrinc  agency,  aa  nid  person 
■haO  determine.". 

CBKTmCATIOIl 

8k.  ml  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Aaitatanoe  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
■ttlon  FoUdea  Act  of  1070  <42  n.&C.  4«&5> 
and  Ita  rit'****^  are  amended  to  read  a>  fol- 
lows: 

"HHSI  I  CBOIFICATIOII  OT  StATS  rBOOaAMS 

"Sec  M6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  approve  any  program 
or  project  or  any  grant  to.  or  contract  or 
agreement  with,  an  acquiring  agency  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
any  program  or  project  which  will  result  in 
the  aequisttion  of  real  moperty  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  imless  he  re- 
ceives satisfactory  assurances  that— 

"(1)  In  acquiring  real  property  it  will  be 
guhled.  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
under  State  law.  by  the  land  acquisition 
ptdtdes  under  section  301  of  this  title  and 
the  provlaioas  of  section  302  of  this  title: 
and 

"(2)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed fbr  necessary  expenses  as  specified 
in  sections  303  and  304  of  this  Utle. 

"(bXl)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  by  accepting  a  certification 
from  a  State  agency  that  it  wiU  implement 
State  law  in  a  manner  which  will  accom- 
pliah  the  poUdes  and  objectives  ctmtained 
in  this  title:  PnvMtd.  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  has  determined  that  such  State 
law  wHl  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  this  title. 

"(2)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  in  co- 
ordination with  oth«  Federal  agencies  shall 
from  time  to  time  m«»itor  State  agency  im- 
idementatlon  of  such  certification  and  the 
State  aceney  shall  make  available  any  infor- 
mation required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shall  by  regulation  devel- 
op ertterla  for  withdrawal  of  acceptance  of  a 
certification. 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  a  determination  re- 
garding State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thte  section,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shaD  corault  with  Interested  local  general 
purpose  governments  within  such  States  on 
the  Impacts  of  such  State  laws  on  the  abili- 
ty of  local  governments  to  carry  out  their 
respaoribaitles  under  this  Act.". 

TTTU  IV— KFFBCnVE  DATE 
Sac  401.  (a)  Section  200  of  the  Uniform 
Act  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  iU  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  this  Act  takes  effect 
either  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment  or  when  a  State  agency  makes 
sudi  proviaiaas  appUcable  under  State  laws. 
whichever  is  eariler. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 8.  531  now  before  the  Senate, 
will  provide  long  overdue  management 
and  benefit  reforms  to  the  Uniform 
Relocstion  Assistance  and  Reml  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.  a 
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law  designed  to  bring  about  the  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons 
displaced  from  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses by  federally  funded  programs 
and  projects.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  acknowledge  on  this  occasion  the 
valuable  assistance  and  support  of 
Senators  Sasskk  and  I^vn.  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  the  development  of  this  bill, 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

The  1970  Act.  which  this  legislation 
would  amend,  consolidated  the  diverse 
and  often  contradictory  property  ac- 
quisition and  relocation  policies  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  into  a  single 
uniform  act  applicable  to  all  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
projects.  It  is  a  complex  law.  And  due 
to  this  complexity,  it  took  7  years, 
from  1963  to  1970.  to  achieve  the  con- 
sensus necessary  for  enactment.  Simi- 
larly, enactment  of  the  reforms  of  S. 
531  appears  to  be  following  a  compara- 
bly arduous  course  to  consensus.  Its 
passage  today  will  marie  the  second 
consecutive  year  that  the  Senate  has 
approved  amending  legislation  and  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations has  concerned  itself  with  the 
act's  deficiencies.  A  broad,  bipartisan 
consensus  has  been  formed  regarding 
the  need  for  these  reforms.  According- 
ly, I  strongly  urge  our  House  col- 
leagues to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
legislation  in  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  cooperation  which  has  thus  far 
characterized  the  Senate's  actions. 


Despite  the  Uniform  Act's  notable 
success  in  assuring  that  most  individ- 
ual homeowners  and  tenants  are  not 
made   to   pay   disproportionately   for 
programs    that    benefit    the    public, 
there  remains  a  tangible  residue  of  un- 
fairness and  inequity  in  the  act's  im- 
plementation. The  incidence  of  small 
business   failures   following   displace- 
ment continues  at  unacceptably  high 
levels.  Due  to  changes  in  housing  stat- 
utes, displacements  under  many  hous- 
ing programs  are  no  longer  covered  by 
the  Uniform  Act— even  while  others 
rem>  substantial  unintended  windfalls 
under  faulty  benefit  formulas.   And. 
most  unfortunately,  in  the  commen<ia- 
ble  process  of  restraining  the  heavy 
hand    of    Government    from    falling 
upon  the  individual,  we  have  allowed 
it  to  come  down,  full  force,  upon  the 
State  and  local  governments  of  this 
Nation.  As  a  consequence,  the  Uniform 
Act— implemented  under  20  different 
overly  protective  regulations  and  with 
the  oversight  of  hundreds  of  Federal 
bureaucrats— has  been  identified   by 
the  Advisory  CcHnmittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (ACIR)  as  among 
the  most  burdensome  and  costly  cross 
cutting  "strings"   on  Federal  assist- 
ance. In  its  December  1982  report  on 
intergovernmental    regulation,    ACIR 


described  the  genesis  of  such  prob- 
lems: 

At  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rule- 
makers  themselves.  Congress  often  has  pro- 
vided iMuffident  guidance  as  to  Its  actual 
intent.  leaving  the  key  Issues  to  be  resolved 
at  the  administrative  level:  or  else  it  runs  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  has  been  so  spe- 
cific that  it  f  woes  the  adoption  of  rules  that 
seem  quite  unreasonable  when  applied  to 
specific  cases,  circumstances,  and  Jurisdic- 
tions. Some  statutes  combine  both  flaws, 
vaeillating  between  rigidity  in  some  provi- 
sions and  ambiguity  in  others. 

Mr.  President,  S.  531  is  designed  to 
comprehensively  address  precisely 
these  kinds  of  problems.  In  addition  to 
raising  benefits  to  compensate  for  in- 
flation, the  amendments  would  broad- 
en the  act's  coverage  to  cover  displace- 
ment through  activities  other  than 
simple  acquisition:  institute  a  variety 
of  management  reforms  designed  to 
eliminate  windfalls,  duplication,  waste, 
and  fraud;  and  enhance  the  discretion 
of  State  and  local  governments  while 
removing  unnecessary  and  costly  ad- 
ministrative burdens.  Indeed,  because 
over  90  percent  of  all  federally  funded 
displacements  are  carried  out  by  State 
and  local  governments  under  grants- 
in-aid,  reforms  in  this  latter  category 
should  receive  a  high  priority. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  inter- 
governmental community  are  the  cer- 
tification amendments  to  sections  210 
and  305  of  the  act.  These  provisions 
would  essentially  permit  States  which 
adopt  relocation  statutes  having  the 
same  pun^ose  and  effect  as  the  Feder- 
al law— as  distinct  from  the  Federal 
regulations— to  operate  under  their 
own  uniform,  statewide  regulations. 
The  intent,  which  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  block  grant,  is  to  return  sub- 
stantial administrative  discretion  over 
project-related  decisions  to  State  and 
local  offidalft— who,  because  of  their 
proximity  to.  and  knowledge  of,  local 
circumstances,  are  best  equipped  to 
make  them.  This  process,  similar  to 
other  housing  and  transportation  pro- 
gram certification  procedures,  would 
not  be  unconditional.  It  would  depend 
upon  a  State's  record  in  upholding  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  act. 


The  approach  of  S.  531  is  indeed 
comprehensive— but  its  primary  con- 
cern is  with  the  implementation  of  ex- 
isting policy,  not  the  creation  of  new 
policies.  The  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  has  as  its  mandate  the 
task  of  improving  the  management  of 
grant  and  other  Federal  programs.  S. 
531  fulfills  this  mandate,  as  evidenced 
by  the  strong  support  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  UJ3.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopmoit  Officials, 
and  many  others  in  the  housing  and 
transportation  communities.  Quite  lit- 


erally, I  am  not  aware  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  bOL 

Tet  the  benefits  of  theae  reforms 
will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the 
timeliness  of  congrwrifingl  actlcm. 
Recent  and  anticipated  tnttiativea  to 
dramaticaUy  Increase  Federal  funding 
of  programs  to  rebuild  the  inftaatruo- 
ture  preaafe  a  significant  increaae  in 
the  number  of  dlmlacemeots  covered 
by  the  nuiaber  of  dlsplacementa  cov- 
ered by  the  Uniform  Act— for  example, 
dlQilaoemeht  under  hlg^iway  programs 
is  expected  to  increase  8S  percent  by 
1985.  Cleanly,  aU  indications  are  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  aetkm.  I.  therefore, 
urge  Senate  passage  of  8.  6S1  today, 
and  the  timely  and  constructive  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Wcnts 
and  TranmortaUon  by  month's  end. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  %  fact  sheet  on  8.  631  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas  at  this  point. 

There  Xttkag  no  objectfaxi.  the  mate- 
rial was  oBdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo,  as  f  oUows: 


Umroait  Rhjocstioii  Act 
or  ion 


Fact 


A.  Reducea  AdntiniatTUttve  Burdens  on  State 

and  Loctl  Qovemmenta 

Establishes  a  lead  Fedoal  agency  to  con- 
solidate M  different  Federal  agency  regular 
tlons  into  a  single,  uniform  regulation: 

Del^iates  "substantial  administrative  dis- 
cretion" to  the  states  to  aooommodate  the 
need  for  flexibility  to  meet  local  circum- 
stances: 

AUows  ststes  to  develop  their  own  imple- 
menting regulations. 

B.  BroadenM  Coverage  to  Promote  Qreater 
Faimeu  and  Etjuitt 

Expands  ooverage  to  include  persons  dis- 
placed by  federally-funded  rehabilitation 
and  demolition  programa,  and  any  other 
programs  or  projects  that  result  in  a  per- 
son's permanent  displacement: 

Expands  ooverage  to  Indude  persons  dis- 
placed by  private  entities  that  have  been 
granted  the  power  of  eminent  domain: 

Creates  aa  entitlement  for  di^laced  non- 
profit orgaitixations  or  small  businesses  of 
up  to  $10,000  to  help  them  re-establish  at 
their  new  site.  (C^urrently,  businesses  do  not 
qualify  for  mortgage  or  rental  adjiistment 
payments.) 

C  RaiaeM  Payment  CeUingM  to  Compenaate 
for  Inflation 

Removes  the  ceiling  on  "Expense  and  Dis- 
location Allowance"  for  an  individual's 
moving  expmses,  letting  local  officials  set 
the  amount;  (Individuals  may  instead  elect 
to  receive  actual  moving  expenses,  which 
have  no  ceiling.) 

Raises  the  celling  <»  rdocatkm  payments 
to  homeowners  from  $15,000  to  $22,500: 

Raises  the  celling  on  reloeation  payments 
to  tenants  from  $4,000  to  $4,600,  while  re- 
ducing the  number  of  years  rent  may  be 
subsidised  from  four  years  to  three  years: 

Raises  the  celling  on  payment  businesses 
may  receive  in  lieu  of  actual  moving  ex- 
penses from  $10,000  to  $M,000. 
D.     Kliminatet     Wind/aUa,     Duplication. 
Waate.  fraud  and  Miamanagement 

Changes  mortgage  interest  differential 
formula  (which  compensates  for  cost  of  ac- 
quhring  new  mortgage)  to  reflect  current 


mortgage  interest  rates,  thereby  eliminating 
annual  wtaidtSllB  of  over  $2  mHUon: 

Allows  the  dooatlim  of  property  to  the 
Ftdeial  guvernment; 

Allows  the  compensation  of  public  utllittes 
for  the  cost  of  moving  transmission  lines 
only  when  such  compensation  is  established 
in  state  law  or  a  franchise  agreement: 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  assign  a 
hUh  prlortty  under  federally-assisted  hous- 
ing pragrams  to  eligible  posons  displaced 
under  the  Uniform  Act.  Heads  of  other 
agendes  whose  programs  assist  such  per- 
sons are  directed  to  provide  technical  aasist- 
anoe  during  the  applicatlim  process,  and  to 
expedite  eooaidaatkm  of  the  appUcatlMis: 

Changes  the  definition  of  an  acceptable 
reidaeement  dwelling  for  rtisplaofd  persons 
from  a  "comparable"  to  a  "suitable"  dwell- 
ing, removing  unnecessary  administrative  ri- 

giditr. 

Incorporates  protections  against  persons 
who  purposely  locate  in  the  path  of  Federal 
projects  in  order  to  obtain  URA  benefits. 

Budget  tmpaet  Preliminary  estimates  by 
Uie  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
OMB  indicate  that  the  mix  of  additional 
oosts  and  savings  under  the  Amendments 
would  roughly  balance  out. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
1970  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  is  the  classic  case  of  a  well  mean- 
ing Federal  law  gone  awry.  This  bill,  S. 
531,  amends  the  act  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation. Its  provisions  are  similar  in 
purpose  to  those  in  a  bill  I  myself 
monsored  during  the  96th  Congress. 
The  measure  before  us  represents  5 
years  of  work  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to 
amend  this  law. 

liie  courts,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Federal  agencies  all 
pointed  out  inequities  in  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Act  that  can  only  be  re- 
solved by  (x>ngressional  action.  Tet  the 
fact  remains  that,  13  years  after  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  there  are  inconsis- 
traces  in  interpretation  by  the  Federal 
Agencies  and  actual  l(x>pholes  in  the 
law.  The  losers  are  the  poor,  the  elder- 
ly people  on  fixed  in<»mes  and  the 
"mom  and  pop"  business  owners  whom 
the  law  is  supposed  to  protect. 

T(x>  often  we  hear  stories  about  how 
the  places  these  people  live  and  work 
are  condemned  and  demolished  for  the 
public  good  by  the  Government  with 
Federal  dollars,  yet  not  a  single  penny 
of  the  cost  of  relocating  is  paid  be- 
cause of  inconsistences  in  the  law. 

8.  531  goes  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving matters  at  the  Federal  level.  It 
extends  the  coverage  of  the  Act  and 
doees  major  loopholes.  The  extensive 
worit  that  I  did  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress on  amendments  to  the  act  have, 
I  hope,  been  useful  in  pinpointing  the 
problems  with  the  act  and  pointing 
the  way  toward  appropriate  solution. 

Senator  Durkhbergxh  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  in  shaping  this  legislation  and 
achieving  a  (»nsensus  on  its  provi- 
sions. I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
act  rapidly  on  S.  531.  The  need  is 


great.  There  are  Just  too  many  people 
being  diiq>laced  by  federally  assisted 
projects  at  the  present  time  who  do 
not  quality  for  benefits  under  the  cur- 
rent law. 

AMSWUmST  MO.  lSt4 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  ttie  standing  of  a  utility 
which  is  diqylaced  from  property  under 
the  ownership  or  control  of  a  State  or 
local  government  as  a  "displaced  person" 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Souitor  Duasmnum,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srvbts), 
for  Mr.  DusESSBacn,  proposes  smendments 
en  bloc  numbered  12iM. 

Kir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  di^ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Strike  line  20  on  page  32  through  line  10 
on  page  33  and  insert  in  lieu  thneof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Section  202  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4622)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(dKl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  101(6)— 

"The  term  "cost  of  relocation"  shall  in- 
clude the  entire  amount  paid  by  the  utility 
company  properly  attributable  to  a  reloca- 
tion after  deducting  any  betterment  in  the 
relocated  utility  and  any  salvage  from  the 
old  utility. 

"The  term  "utility"  means  any  electric 
gas.  water,  steam  power  or  materials  trans- 
mission or  distribution  system,  any  trans- 
portation system,  or  any  communicatlmis 
system  (including  cable  televisiim).  and  any 
fixtures,  equipment,  or  other  property  ap- 
propriate to  the  operation,  maintoiance.  or 
repair  of  the  foregoing.  A  utility  may  be 
publicly,  privately,  or  cooperatively  owned. 

"(2)  Except  when  provided  otherwise  by 
FMeral  law,  whenever  a  fedorally  assisted 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  displac- 
ing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency  will 
result  in  the  dlvlacement  of  a  utility  from 
property  under  the  ownership  or  control  of 
a  State  or  local  agency,  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placing agency  shall  provide  a  payment  to 
the  utility  company  pursuant  to  State  or 
local  law  or  a  written  contract,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  utility  company  and  the  State  or 
local  agency,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  pay- 
ment exceed  the  actual  reasonable  cost  of 
relocation  of  such  utility. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  su- 
percede a  State  or  local  Uw  or  a  written 
contract  between  a  utility  company  and  a 
State  or  local  government,  or  require  a  pay- 
ment to  be  made  where  none  is  required 
under  State  or  local  law  or  a  written  con- 
tract. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  de- 
prive a  utility  company  of  its  rights  under 
State  or  local  law. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire a  Federal  agency  to  Increase  its  pay- 
ment if  the  inareased  payment  is  attributable 
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to  a  oootnet  MBendtaient  Uutt  ia 
■nUrtiMtion  of  the  FBdenU  pkjnnent 

"(•)  Nothliic  In  this  mbMCtkm  shall  re- 
quire a  Federal  pajment  in  exoeH  of  the 
payment  that  a  State  or  local  acency  would 
pay  If  no  Federal  funds  were  Involved. 

"(7)  Nothinc  In  this  sutiaeetlon  confers  Ju- 
risdletton  on  a  court  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  sectioo  461  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code)  to  review  any  action  of  a  dls- 
l»f^i^i«««j  acency  In  carrylnc  out  this  subsec- 
tion or  to  review  the  richt  of  a  utility  com- 
pany to  be  compensated  under  State  or  local 
law. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  procram  or  project  di- 
rectly undertaken  by  a  Federal  acency  wUl 
result  In  the  displaoement  of  a  utility  as  the 
result  of  Fednal  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  State 
or  local  acency.  the  head  of  the  Federal 
acency  shaO  either  relocate  the  utility  with 
the  utility  company's  consent,  or  provide  a 
payment  to  the  utility  equal  to  the  actual 
reasonable  cost  of  relocati<m  of  such  utility. 
Such  relocation  or  such  payment  shall  not 
be  required  when  it  Is  provided  otherwise  by 
a  Federal  law.  or  a  Federal  reculation  pro- 
mulcated  prior  to  March  17.  1M3.  or  a  con- 
tract or  acrecment  with  a  Federal  agency.". 

Strike  line  34  on  pace  3S  throuch  line  22 
on  pace  37  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

lowlnc: 

"The  term  'dtsplaced  person'  means— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  under  paracraph 
(E)  (with  respect  to  a  utOlty  cm  real  proper- 
ty under  the  control  or  ownership  of  a  State 
or  local  acency.)  any  person  who  moves 
from  real  property,  moves  personal  proper- 
ty, or  moves  a  bustaiess  or  farm  operation,  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice  of  Intent 
to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of  such  real 
property  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  program 
or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  acency 
or  with  Federal  flnanrlal  assistance: 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  sectkm  203  and  of  section  20S. 
any  poaon  who  moves  from  real  property  or 
moves  personal  i»operty  from  real  proper- 
ty- 

"(1)  as  a  direct  result  of  the  written  notice 
of  Intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of 
other  real  property,  on  which  such  person 
conducts  a  business  or  farm  operation,  for  a 
procram  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
acency  or  with  Federal  fiiuuxsial  assistance: 
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"(U)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabilitation  or 
demoUtkm  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance,  where  the  person  is  a 
residential  tenant,  farm  operation,  or  a 
small  boaincas  and  where  the  head  of  the 
.wrpii^wj  agency  determines  that  such  dis- 
placement is  permanent: 

"(C)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  303  and  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  which  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  may  prescribe,  any  other 
person,  who  Is  a  residential  tenant,  farm  op- 
eration, or  small  business  and  who  the  head 
of  the  dlsplactng  agency  determines  will  be 
permanently  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance: 

"(D)  any  person  who  is  eligible  for  reloca- 
tion assistance  under  paragraphs  (A).  (B).  or 
(C)  of  thto  subsection,  unless  such  person 
has  been  determined,  according  to  criteria 
establlahed  by  the  bead  of  the  lead  agency, 
to  be  either  in  unlawful  occupancy  of  the 
dtaplacement  dwelling  or  to  have  occupied 
such  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assistance  under  this  Act:  or 


erty 

Federal.  State,  or  local  agency.". 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  I  offer  today 
an  amendment  to  S.  531  designed  to 
resolve  a  13-year  outstanding  contro- 
versy over  the  eligibility  of  utility 
companies  to  receive  moving  payments 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
PoUcies  Act  of  1970. 

Utilities  have  long  maintained  that 
they  have  the  sUtus  of  any  other  busi- 
ness under  the  Uniform  Act.  and, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  the  payment 
of  their  full  cost  of  relocation  when- 
ever they  are  forced  to  move  as  the 
result  of  a  federally  fimded  acquisi- 
tion. Conversely.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  maintained  that  utili- 
ties are  not  businesses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  because  utilities  are 
allowed  on  public  rights-of-way  rent 
free  and,  in  addition,  are  guaranteed  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  their  cost 
of  operation  under  utility  law.  The  un- 
certainty surrounding  this  question 
has  carried  with  it  many  costs.  Not 
only  has  there  been  much  unproduc- 
tive and  expensive  litigation,  but  State 
and  local  governments  have  shied 
from  enacting  legislation  to  provide  re- 
location payments  to  utilities  out  of 
fear  that  there  Is  no  Federal  authority 
to  participate  in  such  payments. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  sub- 
stantial relocation  cost— in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars— are  commonly  passed 
on  the  utility  ratepayers  in  a  hidden, 
often  regressive  form  of  taxation.  An- 
other result  has  been  a  long  string  of 
court  cases  by  utilities  against  State 
and  local  governments,  exemplified  by 
the  case,  C4eP  Telephone  against  Nor- 
folk Housing  and  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, et  al..  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Now,  after  13  years,  the  utilities  and 
the  State  and  local  govenunents  have 
agreed  that  it  is  time  to  end  this  con- 
troversy. The  compromise,  which  I 
have  developed  in  full  and  open  con- 
sultation with  the  utility  industry,  the 
intergovernmental  community,  and 
the  affected  Federal  agencies,  will  es- 
sentially codify  existing  utility  reloca- 
tion practice.  The  intent  is  to  rein- 
force such  practice  with  certainty  and 
predictability,  while  preserving  the 
fundamental  division  of  reqx>nsibility 
which  characterizes  our  federal 
system.  Compensation  under  federally 
funded  programs  occurs  under  three 
circumstances: 

First,  when  displaced  as  the  result  of 
a  federally  funded  acquisition  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  in  which  a  utili- 
ty has  acquired  ownership  or  right-of- 
way  for  its  facilities,  the  utility  compa- 
ny is  fully  compensated  for  its  cost  of 
relocation.  The  utility  is  not  treated 


free. 

Second,  when  di«>laced  from  proper- 
ty under  the  owneiahlp  or  control  of  a 
State  or  local  government  as  the  result 
of  a  federally  assisted  State  or  local 
project,  it  is  SUte  or  local  law.  or  a 
contract  with  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, which  determines  whether,  and 
how  much,  relocation  assistance  Is 
paid  to  the  utility.  Federal  agencies 
have  generally  considered  State  and 
local  payments  to  be  eligible  project 
costs,  but  have  not  mandated  such 
payments  because  transfers  of  proper- 
ty among  State  and  local  agencies  are 
not  acquisitions  covered  under  the  act. 
Third,  when  displaced  f  rt»n  property 
under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a 
State  or  local  agency  as  the  result  of 
the  direct  acquisition  of  such  property 
by  a  Federal  agency,  a  utility's  full 
cost  of  relocation  are  paid.  In  such 
cases,  utilities  are  compensated  as 
business,  but  the  principle  has  been  to 
prevent  the  few— the  ratepayers— from 
having  to  pay  disproportionately  for 
programs  designed  to  benefit  the 
many— the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  wlU  only  codify  exist- 
ing practice,  it  will  not  directly  in- 
crease the  amount  or  relocation  assist- 
ance presently  provided  to  utilities 
under  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  and  projects.  If,  however, 
the  result  is  to  faciliUte  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  State  and  local 
laws  providing  greater  utility  reloca- 
tion compensation,  the  out(X>me  will 
be  appropriate.  In  these  instances. 
Congress  must  show  a  willingness  to 
provide  State  and  local  governments 
with  the  necessary  policy  and  adminis- 
trative tools  to  address  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  interests,  such  as  utilities. 
For  only  then  can  we  hope  to  dissuade 
such  Interests  from  descending  upon 
us  with  demands  for  a  Federal  remedy 
to  problems  whose  nature  is  funda- 
mentally rooted  in  State  and  local  pol- 
itics. 

Mr.  President,  a  more  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  committee's  intent  in 
proposing   this   amendment   may   be 
found  in  the  additional  views  section 
of  the  report  accompanying  S.  531. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.S31 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentoHveM    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Omgreu  aaaemJbied, 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform 
Relocation  Act  Amendments  of  1963". 

TITLE  I-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  101(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
4M1(1))  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  AcqulsiUon  PoUcies 


Act  of  1970  <hereinaft«r  the  "Uniform  Act") 
Is  amended  ky  strfldng  out  "(emepC  the  Na- 
tional Capllal  Housinc  Authority)"  and 
"(except  the  District  of  Oohmibia  Redevel- 
opment Lan4  Agency)". 

(b)  Sectkm  lOKS)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U&C.  4601(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  term  'State  agency*  meana  any 
entity  which  has  eminent  domain  authority 
under  State  law.". 

(e)  SectloQ  101(4)  of  the  Uhifocm  Act  (43 
UB.C.  4601(«))  is  amended  by  Inaertlnc.  "or 
mortgage  Interest  subsidy  to  a  person"  after 
"Insurance". 

(d)  SeetloQ  101(6)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
Ujac.  4601(B))  is  amended  to  read  as  f(d- 
lows: 

"(6)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  under  paracraph 
(E)  (with  reject  to  a  utility  on  real  proper- 
ty under  the  control  or  ownmhlp  of  a  State 
or  local  acency).  any  penon  who  moves 
from  real  pitoperty,  moves  personal  proper- 
ty, or  movesa  busineas  or  tana  operation,  as 
a  direct  resiilt  of  a  written  notice  of  Intent 
to  acquire  or  the  acqiilslttei  of  such  real 
property  In  whole  or  In  part  for  a  procram 
or  project  tihdertaken  by  a  Federal  acency 
or  with  Federal  financial  -TT*T*ir^: 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  sectkm  303  and  of  section  305. 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  or 
moves  personal  propoty  from  real  proper- 
ty- 

"(I)  as  a  direct  result  of  the  written  notice 
of  Intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of 
other  real  property,  on  which  such  person 
conducts  a  blisinen  or  farm  operation,  for  a 
procram  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
acency  or  wfth  Federal  financial  asslsranfie: 
and 

"(U)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabilitation  or 
demolition  for  a  procram  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  acency  or  with  Federal 
financial  as4stance,  where  the  person  Is  a 
residential  tenant,  farm  operation,  or  a 
small  buslnoB  and  where  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  determines  that  such  dis- 
placement Is  permanent: 

"(C)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  303  and  of  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  the  bead  of  Uie 
displacing  agency  may  prescribe,  any  oUio' 
person  who  Is  a  resMential  tenant,  farm  op- 
eration, or  saoall  business  and  who  the  head 
of  the  displacing  acency  determines  wlU  be 
permanenUy  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
procram  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  flnanrlal  assistance; 

"(D)  any  person  who  Is  eUctUe  for  reloca- 
Uon  assistance  under  paracraphs  (A).  (B).  or 
(C)  of  this  Subsection,  unless  such  person 
has  been  determined,  acoordinc  to  criteria 
established  by  the  head  of  the  lead  acency, 
to  be  either  in  unlawful  occupancy  of  the 
displaoement  dwelllnc  or  to  have  occupied 
such  dwellliv  for  the  purpose  of  obtalninc 
ssslstsnce  under  this  Act;  or 

"(E)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subaections 
(d)  and  (c)  of  section  303,  any  utlltty  compa- 
ny which  moves  its  faculties  from  real  prop- 
txty  under  |he  ownership  or  control  of  a 
State  or  local  acency.". 

(e)  Section  101  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
VA.C.  4601)  Is  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f ollowinc  new  subsections: 

"(10)  The  term  'suitable  replacement 
dwelllnc'  means  any  dwelUnc  that  Is  (A) 
decent,  safe,  and  sanltarr,  (B)  adequate  In 
slae  to  accommodate  the  occupants:  (C) 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  displaced 
person:  (D)  functionally  similar  (E)  In  an 
area  not  subject  to  unreaaonaUe  adverse  en- 


viroomental  otmditions:  and  (F)  in  a  loca- 
ttOB  cenersUy  not  less  desirable  than  the  lo- 
cation of  the  di9laced  person's  dwelllnc 
with  respect  to  pubUc  utilities,  facilities, 
serrloes  and  the  <Usplaced  person's  place  of 
employment. 

"(11)  The  term  'displacing  acency'  means 
any  Federal  acency.  State  or  State  acency 
utiUsinc  Federal  financial  assistance  or,  for 
the  purposes  of  paracraphs  (B)  snd  (C)  of 
section  101(6),  any  person  furnished  Federal 
flnanrlal  assistance  which  causes  a  person 
to  be  a  displaced  person. 

"(18)  The  term  'lead  acency'  means  the 
Federal  department,  acency,  or  other  entity 
deslcnatiwl  by  the  President  to  coordinate 
ImptementaUon  of  the  Uniform  Act  under 
sectkm  313  of  this  Act. 

"(13)  The  term  'appraisal'  means  a  written 
statement  indeiDendently  and  Impartially 
prepared  by  a  qualified  wraiser  setttaic 
forth  an  opinion  of  defined  value  of  an  ade- 
quately described  property  as  of  a  specific 
date,  supported  by  the  presentation  and 
analysis  of  relevant  market  Information.". 
TITLE  n-UNIFORM  RELOCA'nON 
ASSISTANCE 

Sac.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUcies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4621). 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"oacuuuTioii  or  miDniGs  ako  polict 

"Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  caused  by  a  number  of  activities,  includ- 
ing rehabilitation,  demolition,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  acquisition: 

"(2)  dl^lacement  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
social,  economic,  Keographic.  and  legal  cir- 
cumstances: 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  policies  must 
provide  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  assure 
fair,  uniform,  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
affected  persons: 

"(4)  the  displacement  of  businesses  often 
results  in  their  closure:  and 

"(5)  mlnlmixlnc  the  adverse  impact  of  dis- 
placement of  businesses  is  essential  to  main- 
taining the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  communities. 

"(b)  This  UUe  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  programs 
or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance,  in 
wder  that  such  persons  shall  not  suffer  dis- 
proportionate injuries  as  a  result  of  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  primary  purpose  of  this  tiUe  is  to 
minlmiiie  the  hardship  of  displacement  on 
persons  dlq}laced  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance: 

"(2)  Federal  acendes  shall  carry  out  this 
law  in  a  manner  which  minimises  waste, 
fraud,  and  mIsmanacMnent: 

"(3)  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  maximtim  extent  feasible,  minimise 
unnecessary  administrative  and  program 
costs  borne  by  States  and  State  agencies 
through  the  promulgation  of  economical 
regulatory  requirements  and  the  delegation 
of  substantial  administrative  discretion  to 
State  and  local  governments; 

"(4)  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
m^Titniinri  extcnt  feasible,  sasure  that  the 


unique  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  and  that  per- 
sons in  essentially  similar  circumstances  ate 
accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(5)  the  improvemoit  of  housing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
under  this  Utie  shall  be  undertaken,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordination 
with  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental programs  for  accomplishing  such 
goals.". 

MOVmC  Am  RBLATXD  XXPDrSKS 

Sic.  202.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  UAC. 
4622(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f ollowinr- 

"(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  dlsplarlng  agency  will 
result  in  the  displaoement  of  any  person, 
the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  paymrat  to  the  displaced 
person  of—": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragr^h  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  actual  reasonable  expenses  necessary 
to  reestablish  a  di^laced  nonprofit  oresni- 
zation  or  small  business  at  its  new  site,  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000.". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4622(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "may  receive"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation 
allowance,  which  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  established  by  the 
head  of  the  lead  agracy.". 

(c)  Section  202(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  is  displaced  from  the  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  operation  and  who  is  eligi- 
ble imder  criteria  established  by  the  head  of 
the  lead  agmcy  may  elect  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment authoriaed  by  this  subsection  in  hleu 
of  the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Such  payment  shall  consist 
of  a  fixed  payment  in  an  amount  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  criteria  estabhished 
by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency.  exoQ>t  that 
such  payment  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000.  A  person  whose  sole 
business  is  renthig  displacement  property  to 
others  shall  not  qualify  for  this  payment". 

(d)  Section  202  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4622)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(dKl)  For  the  piuposes  of  this  section 
and  section  101(6)— 

"(A)  The  term  'cost  of  relocation'  shall  in- 
clude the  entire  amount  paid  by  the  utility 
company  properly  attributable  to  a  reloca- 
tion after  deducting  any  betterment  in  the 
relocated  utility  and  any  salvage  from  the 
old  utility. 

"(B)  The  term  'utility'  means  any  electric 
gas.  water,  steam  power  or  materials  trans- 
mission or  distribution  system,  any  trans- 
portation system,  or  any  communications 
system  (including  cable  television),  and  any 
fixtures,  equipment,  or  other  property  ap- 
propriate to  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  the  foregoing.  A  utility  may  be 
publicly,  privately,  or  cooperatively  owned. 
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"(S)  Smpt  wben  prorkled  otherwtM  by 
VMBial  1»«.  wtwnever  »  federally  aielited 
pfotnm  or  project  undertaken  by  a  diii>lac- 
iiW  Bfenqr  other  than  a  Federal  agency  wUl 
nault  In  the  dl^laoenent  of  a  utility  from 
pnperty  tmder  tbe  ownenhlp  or  control  of 
a  State  or  loeal  agency,  the  bead  of  the  dis- 
placing agency  ahan  prorlde  a  payment  to 
the  utiUty  -"T^^y  punuant  to  State  or 
local  law  or  a  written  contract.  If  any.  be- 
tween the  utility  ooapany  and  the  State  or 
loeal  agency,  but  In  no  event  ahall  nich  pay- 
ment exceed  the  actual  reaaonable  coet  of 
relocation  of  meh  utility. 

"O)  MothiM  In  this  mbaection  shall  ni- 
pereede  a  State  or  local  law  or  a  written 
contract  between  a  utility  company  and  a 
State  or  local  government,  or  require  a  pay- 
ment to  be  made  where  none  Is  required 
under  State  or  local  law  or  a  written  con- 
tract. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  subaeetlon  shall  de- 
prive a  utmty  T^'y  of  Itt  righU  under 
State  or  local  law. 

"(5)  Nothkig  in  this  subaeetlon  shall  re- 
quire a  Federal  agency  to  increase  iU  pay- 
ment if  the  increased  payment  is  attribuU- 
ble  to  a  contract  or  contract  amendment 
that  te  made  in  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
payntent. 

"(•)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
qutoe  a  Federal  payment  in  excess  of  the 
payment  that  a  State  or  local  agency  would 
pay  if  no  Federal  funds  were  involved. 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  subaeetlon  confers  Ju- 
rtadictlon  on  a  court  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  451  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code)  to  review  any  action  of  a  dis- 
Iriadng  agency  in  carrying  out  this  subsec- 
tion or  to  review  the  right  of  a  utility  com- 
pany to  be  compensated  under  State  or  local 
law. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  di- 
rectly undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  a  utility  as  the 
remit  of  Federal  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  State 
or  local  agency,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  shall  either  relocate  the  utility  with 
the  utiUty  company's  consent,  or  provide  a 
payment  to  the  utility  equal  to  the  actual 
leaaoaable  cost  of  relocation  of  such  utility. 
Such  relocation  <x  such  payment  shall  not 
be  required  when  it  is  provided  otherwise  by 
a  Federal  law.  or  a  Federal  regulation  pro- 
mulgated prior  to  March  17.  1983.  or  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  a  Federal  agency.", 
r  HousniG  roa  homsowmkb 
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dwelling  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
such  dwelling.":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
■erting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  additional  payment  authwixed 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  dlip'"^"g  agency  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  dlaplaring 
agency's  obllisUon  under  section  aOMcXS) 
of  this  Act  Is  met.  whichever  is  later,  except 
that  the  'M«pi«/'«wg  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  U  such  period  is  ex- 
tended, the  payment  under  this  section 
shall  be  based  on  the  cosU  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling 
within  one  year  of  such  date.". 

wawiMMMMMi  Housmo  FOB  TXHsaTS  un 

CBtTSmOTHIBS 

Sk.  304.  Section  304  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  V&C.  4834)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

HOUSING  rOR  TmAmS  AMD 
CBRTAm  OTHXBS 


Sac.  303.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Pidlcies  Act  of  1970  (43  UJB.C. 
4833(a)>  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displac- 
ing": 

(3)  by  striking  "815.000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof.  "833.500": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "market"  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  suitable  replacement 
dwelling": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (IXB)  and 
Inanting  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(B)  The  amount,  if  any.  whkdi  will  com- 
pensate such  person  for  any  increased  inter- 
est costs  and  other  debt  service  costs  which 
such  person  is  required  to  pay  for  financing 
the  afiT'"***"  of  any  such  suitable  replace- 
ment dwelling.  Such  amount  shall  be  paid 
only  if  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  displac- 
ing agency  was  encumbered  by  a  bona  fide 
mortgage  which  was  a  valid  lien  on  such 


.,_j.  304.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorised  by  this  titie.  the  head  of  a 
^t^i»rtng  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  unit  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
payment  under  section  303  which  was  actu- 
ally and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  displaced 
person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotia- 
ticms  for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling,  or. 
where  displacement  is  not  caused  by  scquisi- 
tion.  any  other  event  which  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  may  prescribe.  Such  payment 
shall  consist  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
enable  such  person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  a  sulUble 
replacement  dwelling.  For  a  person  whose 
income    exceeds    50    per    centum    of    the 
median  income  of  the  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  amount  referred  to  shall 
equal  the  lesser  of  (1)  M.500  or  (U)  38  times 
the  amount  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
monthly  housing  costs  for  the  displacement 
dwelling  from  the  monthly  housing  costs 
for  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency,  a  payment  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  tan  periodic  installments. 

"(b)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  elect  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof  either 
Inderal  low  income  housing  assistance  or 
similar  SUte  or  local  governmental  assist- 
snce  if  such  assistance  is  available  at  the 
time  of  displacement  and  such  person  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  sssistance.  The 
failure  of  any  such  person  to  make  such  an 
election  shall  be  considered  when  evaluating 
the  eligibility  of  such  person  for  any  Feder- 
al or  feder^y  assisted  low  income  housing 
sssistance  program  during  the  three  years 
following  the  date  on  which  such  person  re- 
ceived the  payment  authorised  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  apply  such  payment  to  a  downpay- 
ment  on.  and  other  incidental  expenses  pur- 
suant to.  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  A  displaced 
homeowner  who  has  occupied  the  dlsplare- 
ment  dwelling  for  at  least  ninety  days  but 


not  more  than  out  hundred  and  eighty  days 
immediately  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  n^ 
ttatlwiB  for  the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
^«f^i«Hi>f  agency,  be  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum payment  allowed  under  this  subaee- 
tlon. provided  that  such  payment  shaU  not 
exceed  the  payment  such  person  would  oth- 
erwise have  received  under  section  308(a)  of 
this  Act  had  the  person  occupied  the  dls- 
plaoement  dwelling  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  such  negotiations.". 

BKLOCATIOII  ASSISTAIICX  COOBSDIATIOII  ARO 

AsvisoBT  savicis 
Sic.  305.  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation AHistance  and  Real  Propnty  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  UJB.C.  4835) 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"aibOCATIOll  ASSUTAIICB  OOOanHATIOM  AMB 
AOVISOBT  SBVICaS 

"Sk.  305.  (a)  The  head  of  any  displacing 
agency  shall  assure  that  the  relocation  as- 
sistance advisory  services  described  In  sub- 
seetkm  (c>  of  this  section  are  made  available 
to  all  persons  displaced  by  such  agency.  If 
such  agency  head  determtaies  that  any 
person  occupying  property  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  property  where  the  diaplaring 
activity  occurs  is  caused  substantial  econom- 
ic injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency 
head  may  make  available  to  such  person 
such  advisory  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmoit  shall  assign  a  high  priority  for 
assistance  tmder  the  programs  referred  to  in 
sectitms  304(b)  and  308(b)  of  this  Act  to  per- 
sons eligible  under  such  sections.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
quire that  federally  assisted  State  and  local 
governmental  low  income  housing  aaslst- 
anoe  programs  assign  priority  for  assistance 
to  such  persons.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  displaced  persons  shall 
TT»%te»  available  technical  assistance  under 
subsection  (cK5)  of  this  section  and  expe- 
dite the  applications  for  such  sssistance  by 
such  persons.  ^^ 

"(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  ShaU  include  such  measures,  facili- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recmn- 
mendations  on.  the  needs  and  prefereiKxs. 
if  any.  of  displaced  persons  for  relocation 
assistance: 

"(3)  provide  current  and  continuing  infor- 
mation about  sales  prices  and  rental  charges 
on  suitable  replacement  dwellings  for  dis- 
placed homeowners  and  tenants  and  suita- 
ble locations  for  businesses  and  farm  oper- 
ations: 

"(3)  assure  that  a  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  dwelling  unless  the 
person  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling: 
"(4)  anist  a  person  displaced  from  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation  in  obtaining  and  be- 
coming established  in  a  suitable  replace- 
ment location: 

"(5)  supply  information  concerning  other 
FMeral  programs  which  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  di^laced  persons,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  such  persons  in  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  such  programs; 

"(8)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed perscms  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 


ships to  such  persons  In  adjusting  to  reloea- 
tion:and 

"(7)  assure  that  a  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day  homeowner-occupant  Is  given  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  remain  in  such  occupan- 
cy status. 

"(d)  Tbe  head  of  a  dlaplaiing  agency  shall 
comdlnate  the  relocation  activities  per- 
formed by  such  agency  with  other  FednaL 
State,  or  loeal  governmental  actions  in  the 
community  which  could  affect  the  efflelant 
and  effective  delivery  of  rriocation  assist- 
ance and  related  servloea. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  tfnancial  aasMance  to  a  diaidao- 
Ing  agency  other  than  a  Federal  aceney,  to 
Implement  fhnctiooally  or  geograi>hlcaHy 
related  aetivttles  whkdi  will  remit  In  the  dis- 
placement of  a  person,  the  heads  of  sodi 
Federal  agencies  may  by  agreonent  desig- 
nate one  such  agency  as  tbe  cognlnnt  Fed- 
eral agency  irhooe  procedorea  sbaU  be  uti- 
lised to  lixuilement  the  activities.  If  such 
agreement  cannot  be  readied,  then  the 
head  of  the  lead  agency  shall  designate  one 
such  agency  las  the  cognlnnt  agency.  Such 
related  activities  constitute  a  Mngle  program 
or  project  tat  purposes  of  this  Act.". 


for  displaced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  secti<m8 
101 308.  and  304  of  this  titie: 

"<3)  relocatfcm  assistanre  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  305  of 
this  title  shall  be  provided  to  such  displaced 
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Sr.  308.  Section  308  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  snd  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (48  UJB.C.  4838)  is 
amended  to  nead  as  follows 


"RODsmG  RxSLAcamai  bt  iobui.  Aomcr  as 

LASTKnOKT 

"Sic.  308.  (a)  If  a  inogram  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  cannot  proceed  on  a 
timely  basis  because  suitable  replacement 
dwellings  are  not  available,  and  the  need  of 
the  displacing  agency  determines  that  such 
dwellings  caanot  otherwise  be  made  avaO- 
able.  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  may 
take  such  acttcm  as  is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  provide  such  dwellings  by  use  of 
funds  authorised  for  such  project  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shall  require  that  this 
section  may  be  used  to  exceed  the  paymrat 
ceilings  established  in  sectkm  303  and  304 
cmly  on  a  caie-by-case  baslB.  for  good  cause. 

"(b)  Whenever  housing  replacement  as  a 
last  resort  will  result  in  the  provision  of 
housing  tar  persons  who  an  otherwise  digi- 
ble  for  low  kKome  housing  assistance,  the 
requirement  that  the  rtisplarliig  agency  pro- 
vide suitable  replacement  housing  may  be 
met  through  such  sssistance  as  the  provi- 
sion of  a  certificate  of  family  participation 
under  the  existing  section  8  bousing  pro- 
gram pursusnt  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  ss  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1437f).". 

(jntTincATioii 

Sac.  307.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  Unif<»m 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  U.aC. 
4830)  and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"uoKct  csanncATioii  or  star  fiooiams 

"Sk.  310.  <a)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  approve  any  grant  to 
or  ccmtract  ^r  agreement  with  a  displacing 
ageiicy,  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  pay  aU  or  part 
of  the  cost  ot  any  program  or  project  which 
will  result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  titie. 
unless  he  receives  satisfactory  assurances 
from  such  sflency  that— 

"(1)  fair  «id  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  or 


"(8)  within  a  reasfmable  period  of  time 
prior  to  a  displacement,  suitable  replace- 
ment dwellings  wUl  be  available  to  displaced 
penons  in  aooordanoe  with  section  305(cK3) 
of  this  title. 

"(bXl)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  and  titie  I  of  this  Act.  with 
the  exception  of  sections  308  and  311  of  this 
title,  by  accepting  a  certification  from  a 
State  agency  that  it  will  implonent  State 
lam  In  a  manner  which  will  accomplish  the 
poUdes  and  objectives  contained  in  this  UUe 
and  title  L  Provided,  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  ageiM7  has  determined  that  such  State 
law  will  aco(«iplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  this  title  and  tiUe  I.  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  divlaced 
person,  the  categories  of  assistance  re- 
quired, and  the  levels  of  assistance  provided 
to  sudi  persons  in  such  categories. 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall,  in 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
monitor  from  time  to  time,  and  report  bien- 
nially to  the  Congress  on.  State  agency  im- 
plementatlon  of  such  certlf icaticm.  and  a 
State  agency  shall  make  available  any  infor- 
»»■**«■«  required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  after  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  may  withdraw 
bis  aooeptanoe  of  the  certification  for  good 
eauw:  Ptxmided,  That  the  State  govenunent 
Is  given  dtie  notice  prior  to  taking  any  such 
action  and  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  why  such  action  should  not 
betakoi. 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  a  determination  re- 
garding State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  bead  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  provide  interested  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity for  public  review  and  comment.  In 
particular,  tbe  bead  of  tbe  lead  agency  shall 
consult  with  interested  local  general  pur- 
pose govenmients  within  such  States  on  the 
impacts  of  such  State  laws  on  tbe  ability  of 
local  governmoits  to  carry  out  their  reqxm- 
sibllities  imder  tbe  Act. 

"(d)  The  bead  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
withhold  his  v>proval  of  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  cooperative  agreement  viritb  any 
displartng  agency  found  to  have  intenUoiud- 
ly  circumvented  a  State  law  ad(q>ted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

RDXHAL  SHARK  OP  COSTS 

Sk.  308.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Rdocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4831(a))  is  ammded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tbe  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursuant 
to  tities  n  and  in  shall  be  induded  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  A  <Usplacing  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  financial  assistsnce  with  re- 
spect to  such  payments  and  assistance  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  costs.". 

(b)  Section  310(b)  of  tbe  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  4831(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  all  that  follows  "required  by"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "State  law  which  Is 
detnmined  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agmcy 
to  have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  payment  under  this  section.". 


nCULATIOH 

Sk.  309.  Section  313  of  the  Uniform  Rdo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Polides  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4833) 
snd  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"RKULATIOH 

"Sk.  213.  (a)  Tbe  President  shaU  desig- 
nate a  lead  agency. 

"(b)  The  bead  of  tbe  lead  agency  shall— 

"(1)  develop,  publish,  and  promulgate, 
with  the  active  participation  of  other  Feder- 
al agendes  reqxMisible  for  funding  reloca- 
tion and  acquisition  acti(ms.  and  in  fuU  co- 
ordination with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act: 

"(2)  assure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  housing  sssistsnre  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance: 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agendes.  tbe  implementatiim  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  sppropriate.  on  any  major 
issues  or  problems  with  respect  to  sny 
policy  or  other  provision  of  this  Act:  and 

"(4)  perform  other  duties  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  as  relate  to  tbe  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  wply  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  only  with  respect  to  relo- 
cation assistance  under  this  tiUe  and  UUe 
L". 

TRAHSFER  Or  STTRFLDS  PROmTT 

Sk.  210.  Section  218  of  tbe  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (42  U.&C.  4838)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "net"  after  "alL" 


Sk.  211.  Sections  214.  215.  217.  and  219  of 
tbe  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Polides  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4834,  4635.  4637.  and  4639)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  m— UNIFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 

AcxiuismoN  poucnr 

innroRM  pouct  oh  rkal  raoRRTT 
ACQUismoN  PRAcncn 
Sk.  301.  (a)  Section  301(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4651(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  tbe  foUow- 
inz  before  tbe  period  at  tbe  eixl  thereof:  ". 
except  that  the  bead  of  the  lead  agency 
may  prescribe  a  procedure  which  forgoes 
the  appraisal." 

(b)  Section  301(9)  of  tbe  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4651  (9))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(9)  If  tbe  acquidUon  of  only  a  portion  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  bead  of  the  ac- 
quiring agency  shaU  offer  to  acquire  that 
remnant.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Ad.  an 
uneconomic  remnant  is  a  parcel  of  real 
property  in  which  tbe  owner  is  left  with  sn 
interest  after  the  partial  aoquisitton  of  tbe 
owner's  property  and  which  the  head  of  tbe 
acquiring  agency  has  determined  has  Uttie 
or  no  value  or  utiUty  to  tbe  owner.". 

(c)  Sedion  301  of  the  Uniform  Ad  (43 
U.S.C.  4651)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  section: 

"(10)  A  person  whose  real  property  is 
being  acquired  in  connection  with  a  projed 
under  this  title  may,  after  the  person  has 
been  fuUy  informed  of  his  right  to  receive 


13280 

Juat  eampennUan  of  lueh  property,  donate 
Mich  praperty.  any  part  thereof,  any  Inter- 
cat  therein,  or  any  oorapenntlon  paid  there- 
for to  an  aoqulrlnf  agency,  aa  aaid  pemn 
■haU  detonine.'*. 

UiailflCATIOll 

Sac.  303.  Sectioo  306  of  tlie  Uniform  Relo- 
catioB  ftwMr— *  and  Real  Property  Aoqul- 
ittton  PoUdea  Act  of  1070  (43  VB.C.  4065) 
and  tta  iiti*'*"*  arc  amended  to  read  as  f ol- 
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cBamcAnoa  or  rate  PBOoaAMs 
"8W.  306.  (a)  Bzoept  aa  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  thla  aectlon.  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  ahaU  not  approve  any  program 
or  project  or  any  grant  to.  or  contract  or 
agieament  with,  an  acquiring  agency  under 
which  Federal  financial  aaaiatance  will  be 
available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
any  program  or  prolect  which  will  result  in 
the  acquialtiQO  of  real  property  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  thia  tiUe.  unless  he  re- 
ceives satisfactory  assurances  that— 

"(1)  in  acquiring  real  property  it  wHl  be 
guided,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
under  State  law.  by  the  land  acquisition 
inUcies  under  section  301  of  this  title  and 
the  provisioiis  of  section  303  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  expenses  ss  specified 
in  sections  303  and  304  of  this  UUe. 

"(bXl)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tloo  (a)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  diadutfge  his  responsil>ilities 
under  thta  title  by  accepting  a  certification 
from  a  State  agency  that  it  will  implem«it 
State  law  in  a  manner  which  will  accom- 
pUah  the  policies  and  objectives  contained 
in  tbto  title:  Provided,  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  has  determined  that  such  State 
law  wm  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  this  title. 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  in  co- 
ordinatkm  with  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
from  time  to  time  monitor  State  agency  im- 
plementatitm  of  such  certificatitm  and  the 
State  agency  sliall  make  available  any  infor- 
mation required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shall  by  regulation  devel- 
op criteria  for  withdrawal  of  acceptance  of  a 
certification. 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  a  determination  re- 
garding State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  bead  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  consult  with  interested  local  general 
purpose  govemmente  within  such  States  on 
the  impacts  of  such  State  laws  on  the  abili- 
ty of  local  governments  to  carry  out  their 
respraisibilities  under  ttUs  Act.". 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sk.  401.  (a)  Section  209  of  the  Uniform 
Act  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  ita  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  thia  Act  takes  effect 
either  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment  or  when  a  State  agency  makes 
such  proviaioos  applicable  under  State  laws. 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEBT  COLLECTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  12S.  &  376. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bm  wUl  be  sUted  by  UUe. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  biU  (&  376)  to  amend  the  Debt  CoUec- 
Uon  Act  of  1M3  to  rtiminat,e  the  require- 
ment that  contracts  for  collection  services 
to  recover  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  to  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  amount  provided  in  advance  appro- 
priation Acts. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
yn>^i"g  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  (a)  subsection  (c)  of  section  3718  of 
UUe  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  limitation  does  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  contract  that  authoriaes  a 
person  to  collect  a  fee  as  provided  in  subsec- 
Uon  (b)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Such  subsecUon  shall  apply  only  in 
Uie  case  of  a  contract  made  after  September 
30.1083. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
which  necessiUted  the  passage  of  S. 
376.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Debt  Collec- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

When  the  Debt  Collection  Act  was 
introduced  in  the  97th  Congress,  it 
provided  authority  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  contract  with  private  debt  col- 
lections to  collect  debts  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  secUon 
401(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  this  authority  must  be  limited  to 
amounts  provided  in  advance  by  ap- 
propriation acts.  The  Budget  Act  pro- 
vides a  point  of  order  against  consider- 
ation of  legislation  containing  contract 
authority  which  Is  not  limited  to  ap- 
propriations. 

Under  the  Debt  Collection  Act,  two 
types  of  contracts  are  authorized. 
First,  a  collector  may  be  paid  a  fixed 
fee.  regu^ess  of  how  much  money  Is 
collected.  Second,  the  collector  may 
retain  as  his  fee  a  percentage  of  the 
money  collected  before  remitting  the 
balance  to  the  Treasury.  Fees  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  collec- 
tor under  the  fixed-fee  contract  are 
scored  under  the  Budget  Act  as  out- 
lays. Fees  retained  "off  the  top"  by 
the  collector  are  not  scored  as  outlajrs. 
and  in  fact  are  never  reflected  in  the 
congressional  budget.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  determined 
that  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
required  only  fixed-fee  contracts  to  be 
limited  to  appropriations. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  informed  of  the  point  of  order 
agabost  the  bill,  and  agi«ed  to  amend 
the  bill  on  the  floor  to  comply  with 
the  Budget  Act.  Unfortimately,  the 


amendment  that  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  during  floor  debate  limited 
both  type  of  contracts  to  ain>roprla- 
Uons  acts.  This  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  Budget  Ccnnmlttee.  and  in  fact  re- 
sulted in  many  problems  for  several 
Federal  agendes  which  were  then  ne- 
gotiating contingent-fee  contracts  for 
which  funds  had  not  been  appropri- 
ated. 

In  order  to  correct  this  inadvertence. 
Senator  PiacT  introduced  S.  376  on 
February  2.  1983,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  S.  376  was  reported  out  of 
that  committee  on  May  6.  1983,  with 
language  which  makes  dear  that  the 
limitation  to  annual  appropriations  re- 
quired by  the  Budget  Act  applies  only 
to  fixed-fee  contracts,  as  originally  in- 
tended by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  S.  376  as  reported 
contains  language  which  in  effect 
waives  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  until  September  30  of  this  year,  by 
lifting  the  requirement  for  annual  ap- 
propriations until  that  date.  8.  376  is 
therefore  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  306  of  the  Budget  Act. 
That  section  requires  all  legislation 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  be  reported  by  that 
committee.  The  waiver  of  a  section  of 
the  Budget  Act  Is  undeniably  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

To  correct  this  problem,  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  has  agreed 
to  amend  S.  376  on  the  floor  to 
remove  the  language  which  consti- 
tutes the  waiver  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  Debt  Collection  Act  is  an  impor- 
tant and  well-conceived  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Its  implementation  will  result 
in  millions  of  dollars  of  much-needed 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  an  endeaver  which 
strengthens  the  Federal  Government's 
revenue  base  and  insures  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  collect  money 
owed  to  it.  The  purposes  of  the  Debt 
Collection  Act  and  of  the  Budget  Act 
are  very  similar  in  this  regard.  Both 
seek  to  promote  fiscal  responsibility 
and  a  sound  Federal  budget.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  woik  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Percy,  who  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Budget  Act,  in  harmonizing  these  two 
vital  laws. 

AMXMSMKRT  HO.  ISSS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bdr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Pbrct  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srvkhs). 
for  Mr.  Pbbct.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1205. 


lines  13  and  14  of  8.  376  are  hereby  diet- 
ed. 

Mr.  PEROT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  thanking  Senator  Douinci 
and  the  Budget  Commtttee  staff  for 
their  role  in  bringing  S.  376  before  the 
Senate  today.  S.  376  is  urgently 
needed  by  tnany  Federal  agencies  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  debt  collection 
efforts. 

8.  376  will  allow  Federal  agendes  to 
contract  with  private  ooUectiNS  with- 
out the  requirement  of  an  advance  ap- 
propriation. It  is  importaiit  to  note 
that  the  fee  paid  to  a  ixivate  oootno- 
tor  under  this  bill  would  not  come 
from  the  0.8.  Treasury  or  revenues 
from  taxes.  Rather.  8.  376  wiU  allow 
the  contractor  to  be  paid  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  loans  collected.  In  most 
cases,  this  is  money  that  never  would 
have  been  collected  otherwise. 

In  cases  where  the  contractor  is  paid 
a  flat  fee,  an  advance  appropriation 
would  still  be  required. 

Section  13  of  the  Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1982  provided  vpecABc  authority 
for  all  ageiides,  except  the  IRS  and 
Sodal  Security  Administration,  to  use 
collection  ogendes.  It  also  allowed 
Federal  agdndes  to  use  a  porU(m  of 
the  proceeds  of  collection  to  pay  the 
contractors.  However,  the  act  also  int>- 
vided  that  '^any  such  contnct  shall  be 
effective  only  to  such  extent  and  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance appropriation  acts."  This  lan- 
guage has  resulted  in  the  following 
problems: 

The  Department  of  Educaticm  al- 
ready has  contracts  with  oollectiim 
agendes  for  over  $500  million  in 
claims.  The  contract  allows  for  the 
contractor  to  keep  a  percentage  of  the 
collections  as  commission.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  no  advance  ap- 
propriation for  this  oonunisston.  In 
sc»ne  cases,  it  is  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  collections. 

There  is  no  way  to  predict  how 
much  a  collection  contractor  will  col- 
lect over  a  year,,  or  how  much  will  be 
sent  to  them  for  collection.  Thus,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  set  the  amount 
in  an  advance  appropriatitm. 

This  provision  has  tied  the  hands  of 
Federal  departanents  in  their  efforts  to 
contract  with  oolleetkm  agendes. 
Some  of  these  departments  have  al- 
ready contracted,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  so.  A  significant  part  of  the 
$2  billion  in  annual  savings  from  last 
year's  legislation  is  tied  up  with  the 
use  of  private  contracting. 

S.  376,  as  ordered  reported  from  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
contains  a  sentence  which  was  indud- 
ed  to  allow  contracts  in  the  process  of 
being  let  in  fiscal  year  1983  go  ahead 
without  the  requirement  of  an  ad- 
vance appropriation.  However,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  expressed  ocm- 
cem  over  this  provision,  and  I  am  of  • 
f  ering  an  amendment  today  which 
would  strike  this  sentence:  "Such  sub- 


section shaU  vply  only  in  the  case  of 
a  contract  made  after  September  30, 
1963."  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  S. 
376  with  this  amendment; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  <m  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  1295)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mil  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
prcHKwed.  the  questl(m  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  cranmlttee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed_to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readtaig  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Regreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  secUon  3718  of  UUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  Umi^iticm  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  oootract  that  authorizes  a  person  to  col- 
lect a  fee  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  aecUon.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Itx.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SBC.  t  SIMPLIFIBD  SATBS  FOB  INOIVIDVALS. 

Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
Uon 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  lOM 
(relating  to  imposition  of  tax)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  contained 
in  paragr«)h  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thoe- 
of  the  following  new  table: 

(1)  In  subsecUon  (aX3): 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1040 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
biU  8.  1040  be  star  printed  to  correct 
aaant  tedtoAeal  and  printing  errors 
whteh  vpear  in  the  biU's  rate  sched- 
ule. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  corrected  bill.  Senator  Quatue's 
accompanying  statement,  along  with 
its  tables  and  footnotes  and  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  all  of  which 
have  been  corrected,  be  printed  in  the 
RjBOORS  and  I  make  that  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

(."htl.  QUATLX).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Semitor  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  tech- 
nical changes  have  been  examined  on 
this  side  and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  follows: 
a  1040 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SCCnON  I.  SHOniTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SELF-Tax 
Flan  Act  of  1083". 


"If  taxable  tneotne  to: 

Not  over  $10.000 

Over    ttO.000.    but   not 

over  $20,000. 
Over   136.000.    but    not 

overt«0.000. 
Over  ttnXM 


The  tax  to: 

No  tax. 

14%  of  the  eseev  over 

$10,000. 
$2,340,  plus  21%  of  the 

exoeai  over  $20,000. 
$0.2SO.  plui  28%  of  the 

exeesi  over  $60,000.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (bX3): 

"If  taxable  income  to:  The  tax  to: 

Not  over  $6,000 No  tax. 

Over  $6,000,  but  not  over  14%  of  the  exoea  over 

$10,000.  $6,000. 

Over   $19,000.    but   not  $1,S20.  plus  21%  of  the 

over$M.OOO.  exeea  over  $19JI00. 

Over  $60,000 $6420.  plus  2S%  of  the 

exocM  over  $60,000.". 

(3)  In  subsecUon  (cX3): 

"If  taxalde  inoome  to:  The  tax  to: 

Not  over  $6.000 No  tax. 

Over  $6,000,  but  not  over  14%  of  the  exoea  over 

$16,000.  $6,000. 

Over    $16,000.    but   not  $1,400.  pluc  21%  of  the 

over  $40,000.  exceti  over  $16,000. 

Over  $40.000 $6,440.  pins  28%  of  the 

exoen  over  $40,000.". 

(4)  In  subsecUon  (dX3): 

"If  taxable  income  Ik  The  tax  Ik 

Not  over  $S.000 No  tax. 

Over  $5,000,  but  not  over  14%  of  the  exeesi  over 

$13,000.  $5,000. 

Over    $13,000,    but   not  $1,120.  idus  21%  of  the 

over  $30,000.  exoen  over  $13,000. 

Over  $30,000.... $4,600.  idui  28%  of  the 

exoeai  over  $30,000.". 

(5)  In  subsecUon  (eX3): 

"If  taxable  income  Ik         The  tax  to: 

Not  over  $8.000 14%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $8,000,  but  not  over   $1,130,  ^u>  21%  of  the 
$25,000.  excea  over  $8,000. 

Over  $25.000 $4,680,  plus  28%  of  the 

exoeai  over  $2S.(MW.". 

SEC.  3.  FLAT  RATE  FOB  ODKPOgATIONS. 

SecUon  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  corpora- 
Uons)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SBC  11.  TAX  niPOSBD. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable 
year  on  the  taxable  inoome  of  every  corpo- 
ration a  tax  equal  to  25  percent  of  such  tax- 
able income.". 

SEC  4.  REPEAL  or  ALL  SnSCIAL  PSOVISiONS. 

(a)  IM  Okmeral— Except  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (b).  all  specific  exdusicKis  from 
gross  income,  all  deductions,  and  all  credits 
against  income  tax  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Rules  op  Apfucatioh  op  Sihplipixd 
Tax  Ststdi.— The  repeals  provided  In  sub- 
secUon (a)  shaU  be  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions: 

(1)  The  following  provisions  shall  not  be 
reptialed: 

(A)  SecUon  31  (relating  to  credit  for  tax 
withheld  on  wages). 

(B)  SecUon  32  (relating  to  credit  for  tax 
withheld  at  source  on  nonresident  aliens). 

(C)  Section  102  (relating  to  gifta  and  in- 
heritances). 

(D)  Section  115  (relating  to  income  of 
States,  municipalities,  etc.). 

(E)  Part  V  of  subchapter  B  of  chaptor  1 
(relating  to  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions), except  that  the  amotmt  allowable  for 
each  such  exemption  shall  be  $1,000. 

(2)  The  following  principles  shaU  control 
with  respect  to  such  repeals: 
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(A)  DeducUoiw  shall  be  «Do«ed  for  ordi- 
nary and  neeeHary  buaineM  ezpenMS  (tn- 
dudtaic  a  caifttal  reeovery  allowance). 

<B>  Ineome  earned  by  a  trade  or  bustnev 
fhaii  be  taxed  only  onee.  thus  eliminating 
any  tawtft""  of  dMdenda.  intereet,  or  gain 
tran  the  aale  or  exchange  of  an  intereat  in  a 
trade  or  buaineM. 

(C)  No  tndhridnal  shall  be  taxed  twice  on 
the  indMdual's  sodal  security  (or  other  re- 
tirement) eontrfbutlons. 

(D)  Married  Indivtduals  may  file  income 
tax  reCuras  separately  and  be  treated  in  the 

!  manner  as  sin^  individuals. 
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nc.  L  CTfwnvB  DAIS,  nc 

(a)  Efftm*  Datx.— The  ammdments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ^ygtfiwhig  after  December  31. 1983. 

(b)  TauuiicM.  am  ComoBMmG  Chahoxs.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Hoiae  of  Repreaentativea  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  draft  of  any 
t^hnk^'  and  conforming  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
madebythiaAct. 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  SELF-Taz  Plan 
Act  of  1983.  a  proposal  to  simplify  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  providing 
low-rate  progressive  schedules  for  indi- 
viduals and  a  flat-rate  tax  for  business. 
The  SELP-Tax  Flan  of  1983  is  a  modi- 
fled  vorsion  of  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  and  is  based  on  the 
same  principles:  the  bill  attempts  to 
restore  the  basic  principles  of  simplici- 
ty, efficiency,  low  rates,  and  fairness 
(8ELP)  to  the  UJ3.  Pederal  tax  struc- 
ture. My  plan  would  permit  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  complete  the  required 

tax  return  forms  qxiickly.  accurately 

and  by  himself  or  herself. 

In  my  statement  last  year,  I  outlined 
what  many  perceive  to  be  the  failings 
of  our  current  system.  These  failings 
persist,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  advanced  proposals  to  ad- 
dress our  current  difficulties. 

rAnmos  or  thk  cukkxht  tax  ststkh 

While  our  current  tax  system  fea- 
tures an  officially  progressive  rate 
structure,  in  every  other  respect  it 
fails  to  meet  the  primary  requirements 
of  a  fair  tax  system.  These  require- 
ments, as  we  all  know,  are:  simplicity, 
efficiency,  low  tax  rates  and  fairness 
(SBiP).  Our  current  tax  system, 
taking  into  account  all  the  exceptions 
and  preferences  built  into  the  law,  is 
also  not  even  very  progressive. 
A.sii(PLicrrT 

A  simple  tax  system  is  one  in  which 
the  Tax  Code  is  relatively  simple  to 
underhand  and  administer..  Regula- 
tions, forms  and  instructions  should  be 
easily  understood  by  taxpayers  and 
tax  administrators  alike. 

Today  our  tax  structure  is  more 
complex  than  it  has  ever  been.  In 
1954.  only  18  percent  of  taxpayers 
used  tax  return  preparers;  over  80  per- 


cent filled  out  their  tax  form  personal- 
ly. In  1981.  52.4  percent  of  aU  1040 
forms  were  prepared  by  medalists  as 
wwe  16.9  percent  of  all  1040A  forms— 
an  average  of  almost  40  percent  over- 
aU. 

In  addiUon.  in  1953.  even  though 
most  Americans  filled  out  their  own 
tax  forms,  only  3.2  percent  of  1040  and 
1040A  returns  had  mathonatlcal 
errors.  In  1976.  8.8  percent  of  these 
forms  had  such  errors,  and  in  1980  the 
error  rate  was  7.4  percent. 

Hie  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, in  1977.  simunariaed  the  difficul- 
ty clearly  when  he  stated  that  the 
basic  filing  requirements  for  U.S.  tax 
returns  are  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion.' 

B.  srricuscT 
An  efficient  tax  system  is  neutral:  It 
allows  personal  and  business  decisions 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
ceived value.  vpixX.  from  tax  consider- 
ations. It  does  not  induce  individuals 
and  businesses  to  engage  in  uneconom- 
ic activity  in  order  that  they  receive 
specific  tax  breaks. 

Clearly  the  U.S.  tax  system  has  been 
a  major  factor  influencing  recent  U.S. 
patterns  in  trade,  investment,  re- 
search, and  development.  The  tax 
structure  has  promoted  consimiptlon 
and  over-investment  in  such  items  as 
residential  housing  and  racehorses, 
while  it  has  discouraged  business  mod- 
ernization. It  has  been  a  major  factor 
contributing  to  otir  recent  decline  in 
productivity  growth. 

An  efficient  tax  system  is  also  one 
which  can  collect  necessary  revenues 
with  relatively  simple  enforcement 
procedures,  made  possible  by  public 
support  and  cooperation.  Thus,  an  ef- 
ficient tax  system  must  be  perceived 
as  basically  fair  and  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans 
were  proud  to  pay  their  income  tax. 
Efficiency  of  collection  surpassed  the 
efforts  of  most  other  nations,  with  rel- 
atively few  tax  collectors  and  special 
enforcement  mechanisms.  Today,  this 
situation  is  dramatically  different. 

More  Americans  each  year  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  available  tax 
loopholes.  For  every  year  since  1976  a 
smaller  percentage  of  American  tax  re- 
turns have  chosen  to  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction  while  a  higher  percent- 
age has  chosen  to  Itemize.  Also,  the  av- 
erage American  taxpayer  who  itemizes 
no  longer  fills  out  his  own  tax  form;  a 
clear  majority  of  those  who  itemize 
have  their  returns  filled  out  by  profes- 
sionals. American  business  also  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  tax  prefer- 
ences: it  is  now  estimated  that  nearly 
half  of  all  American  businesses,  as  a 
result  of  the  complex  collection  of 
available  business  tax  provisions,  will 


PootaotM  St  end  of  article. 


pay  no  corporate  Income  tax  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  has 
become  extremely  costly  to  Govern- 
ment. Nearly  half  of  all  Govenunent- 
created  paperwoi^  stems  from  differ- 
ent tax  forms,  requiring  an  estimated 
expmditure  of  650  million  man-hours 
annually.  The  system,  rather  than  in- 
ducing cocqieratlon.  has  angered  the 
average  taxpayer  who  is  beginning  to 
turn  away  from  the  system  altogether. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  15  percent  of 
InccHne  goes  unreported,  probably  the 
highest  percentage  In  the  history  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  1982 
Senator  Dou  estimated  that  the 
income  tax  compliance  gap  for  both 
individual  and  corporate  inc(Hne 
taxes— the  difference  between  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  owed  and 
what  it  collects— grew  from  $21  billion 
in  1973  to  $76  billion  in  1981.>  The 
compliance  provisions  of  the  1982  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Resp<Hi8ibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  were  designed  to  reduce  the 
level  of  noncompliance,  but  these  cer- 
tainly do  not  improve  the  level  of  re- 
spect people  have  for  the  tax  system. 

The  regulatory  cost  of  the  present 
tax  system  is  staggering.  Today  IRS 
regulations  contained  In  title  26  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  fill  some  10,000 
pages.  The  IRS  employs  more  than  50 
attorneys  who  spend  65  percent  of 
their  time  writing  new  regulations,  gen- 
eraly  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Rather  than  attempting  to  cut 
down  on  these  regulations,  we  are  now 
considering  expanding  and  enforcing 
them  more  effectively.  This  can  only 
serve  to  anger  the  average  taxpayer 
even  more. 

C.  LOW  TAX  XATXS 

The  profusion  of  tax  preferences  in 
the  present  code  substantially  redis- 
tributes the  Federal  tax  burden  and 
renders  it  considerably  less  progressive 
than  the  published  tax  rates.  Also,  by 
excluding  substantial  amounts  of 
imposed  from  the  tax  base,  rates 
imposed  on  the  remainder  must  be 
kept  high  so  the  necessary  amount  of 
revenue  can  be  raised. 

For  example,  in  1961  only  10  percent 
of  UJ3.  tax  returns  had  a  positive  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  other  than  20  to  22  per- 
cent. In  that  year  we  had  almost  a 
flat,  rather  than  progressive  schedule 
of  tax  rates.*  Today,  in  comparison, 
published  tax  rate  schedules  are  much 
more  progressive  than  they  were  in 
1961,  but  we  also  have  enacted  a  pro- 
f  \islon  of  tax  expenditures. 

The  result  has  been,  in  spite  of  all 
the  changes  in  the  tax  laws  over  the 
last  30  years,  average  tax  rates,  as  a 
IMrcent  of  personal  income,  have 
gradually  increased,  despite  passage  of 
the  1964  and  1981  tax  laws  which  both 
subtantially  lowered  maximum  tax 
rates  (from  91  to  70  percent  in  1964; 
trxxa  70  to  50  percent  in  1981 «).  Be- 


tween 1951  and  1981  the  average  tax 
rate,  as  a  percentage  of  pemnal 
income,  increased  from  0.2  percent  in 
1951  to  12.1  percent  in  1981.* 


D.  r 

A  tax  system  is  fair  If  it  is  based  <m 
the  basic  principle  of  abUlty  of  pay. 
All  inctnne  should  be  treated  equally 
as  part  of  the  tax  base,  and  people 
with  the  same  income  should  pay  the 
same  tax.  ' 

Clearly  this  does  not  describe  the 
current  American  tax  system.  Today. 
U.S.  Individual  income  tax  rates  range 
from  0  to  50  percent.  However,  UJ8. 
law  also  provides  for  well  ovu- 100  sep- 
arate exclusions,  exemptions,  dedbo- 
tions,  preferential  tax  rates,  credits, 
and  tax  deferrals  which  allow  for 
relief  or  exonption  from  current 
taxes.  These  so-called  tax  expendi- 
tures either  reduce  taxable  income  or 
reduce  taxes  by  applying  lower  rates, 
credits,  or  delays  In  tax  payment.  The 
total  revenue  lost  to  all  tax  expendi- 
tures was  over  $250  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  about  twice  the  siie  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  of  $127  billion 
in  that  year.* 

Because  of  the  complezity  in  the  tax 
law,  substantial  equity  has  been  lost; 
different  taxpayers  with  roughly  the 
same  Income  pay  far  different  rates  of 
tax  depending  on  their  diglbillty  for 
different  tax  preferences.  Tax  expend- 
itures hate  rendered  the  otherwise 
progressive  rate  structure  less  progres- 
sive, partly  because  tax  preferences 
are  most  prevalently  used  by  wealthy 
taxpayers  to  reduce  their  tax  burden: 
These  are  the  taxpayers  who  can 
afford  to  hire  specialists  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Tax  Code's  complexity. 


E  SBLF-TAZ  FUUI  OT  ISSS 

As  I  said  last  year.  I  believe  we  need 
to  reexamine  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  oi^  tax  system.  We  must  rees- 
tablish SELF  as  the  overriding  princi- 
ples In  taxation:  simplicity,  efficiency, 
low  tax  rates,  and  fairness.  These  prin- 
ciples entail  the  following: 

People  diould  be  able  to  understand 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  tax  law 
and  to  file  their  returns  by  them- 
selves, without  the  need  for  profes- 
sional asstrtance. 

All  income  should  be  taxed  as  equal- 
ly as  possible,  with  sane  ccmsideratlon 
given  to  ability  to  pay.  People  who 
earn  the  lame  income  should  pay  the 
same  tax. 


The  poor  should  not  be  taxed  at  all, 
and  we  should  be  careful  to  establish 
this  standard  fairly  generously. 

^nedfic  preferences  and  subsidies 
shirald  be  removed  from  the  tax  code; 
economic  policy  should  be  addressed 
directly  and  not  throtigh  incompre- 
hensible tax  manipulations. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  return  to 
a  relatively  simplified,  low  rate,  pro- 
BTCHSlTr  tax  structure.  My  plan,  which 
would  raise  roughly  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  as  under  current  law.  would 
establish  low  rate  tax  schedules  while 
broadening  the  tax  base.  Under  the 
SiELP-tax.  almost  all  special  tax  ex- 
emptions would  be  eliminated  from 
the  internal  revenue  code. 

Under  the  SELF-tax.  Income  which 
would  be  subject  to  tax  would  Include 
present  law  adjusted  gross  Income. 
Income  from  ci4>ltal  gains  and  capital 
losses.  Government  transfer  pay- 
ments, half  of  social  security  benefits, 
emidoyer  benefits  ciirrently  not  taxed, 
tax-exempt  interest,  and  income  from 
other  tax  preferences.  Social  security 
and  other  pension  contributions 
would,  however,  not  be  taxed  twice. 

In  order  that  the  poor  should  not  be 
subject  to  tax  I  would  establish  a  rela- 
tively high  zero-bracket.  Currently, 
the  officially  defined  poverty  level  Is 
about  $9,000  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four;  the  value  of  transfer  payments 
received  by  the  same  size  family  Is  now 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  about  $5,000 
per  year.  Under  the  SELF-tax.  a  mar- 
ried couple  filing  Jointly  would  not 
have  to  pay  tax  on  any  income  up  to 
$10,000  and  would,  in  addition,  receive 
a  posonal  exemption  of  $1,000  per 
person.  A  family  of  four  could  thus 
earn  $14,000  free  of  tax  under  this 
plan;  no  poor  family  would  pay  any 
tax. 

I  believe  that  wealthier  taxpayers 
should  pay  somewhat  higher  rates  of 
tax  than  average-  or  lower-income  tax- 
payers. I  also  believe  that  the  mar- 
riage penalty  should  be  reduced  as  far 
as  possible,  but  without  creating  a 
large  singles  bonus.  After  considerable 
study  and  analysis,  the  SELF-tax  plan 
of  1983  provides  for  the  following  tax 
rate  schedules  for  individuals. 
(See  table  1.) 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  1,  the 
SELF-tax  has  four  tax  brackets.  For 
single  individuals,  income  \mder  $6,000 
would  not  be  taxed;  between  $6,000 
and  $16,000  the  tax  would  be  14  per- 
cmt;  between  $16,000  and  $40,000  the 
tax  would  be  21  percent;  and  over 

TABLE  1.— SELF-TAX  PtAN  OF  1983:  TAX  SCHEDULES 


$40,000  the  tax  rate  would  be  28  per- 
cent. For  married  taxpayers  filing 
Jointly.  Income  below  $10,000  would 
not  be  taxed;  between  $10,000  and 
$26,000  the  rate  would  be  14  percent; 
between  $26,000  and  $60,000  the  tax 
rate  would  be  21  percent;  and  over 
$60,000  the  tax  rate  would  be  28  per- 
cent. No  taxpayer  would  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  28  percoit. 

The  SELF-tax  plan  of  1983  also  pro- 
vides for  a  personal  exemption  of 
$1,000  per  person  in  order  to  be  equita- 
ble to  families  incurring  the  costs  of 
raising  children  and  supporting  other 
dependents  who  have  no  Income.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  provisions  plus  the 
SELF-tax's  proposed  tax  schedules 
reduce  the  current  marriage  penalty, 
recognize  the  differential  costs  of 
single  comsMured  to  married  taxpayers, 
and  generally  establish  a  system  In 
which  single  and  married  taxpayers 
are  treated  fairly  and  evenhandedly. 

The  SELF-tax  plan  of  1983  would 
create  nimierous  "winners"  and 
"losers"  compared  to  current  law.  The 
comparison  In  total  tax  Increases  and 
decreases  received  by  income  group  is 
shown  in  table  2. 

Table  2  shows  that  under  the  SELF- 
tax.  there  are  winners  and  losers  in  all 
income  dasseis  when  compared  to 
present  law.  For  individuals  in  the  less 
than  $10,000  category,  almost  14  mil- 
lion returns  would  have  a  tax  de- 
crease, while  9.7  million  would  have  a 
tax  increase.  Many  taxpayers  who  in 
this  category  would  suffer  a  tax  in- 
crease under  the  SELF-tax.  would  do 
so  because  of  a  loss  of  tax  shelters 
under  the  proposal.  Middle-income 
taxpayers  generally  fare  better  under 
the  SELF-tax  than  imder  current  law: 
For  example,  in  the  $10,000  to  $20,000 
category,  almost  18  million  returns 
show  a  tax  decrease  while  nearly  6.5 
million  show  an  increase.  While  the 
highest  income  groups  also  show  nu- 
merous winners  and  losers,  their  pro- 
portions are  much  closer  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  above  $200,000  category. 
76.000  returns  show  a  decrease  while 
80,000  returns  show  an  Increase. 
Income  groups  earning  over  $100,000 
per  year  would  pay  higher  taxes  under 
the  SELF-tax  than  imder  current  law. 

Another  way  of  comparing  the  ef- 
f  ercts  of  the  SELF-tax  plan  to  current 
law  is  to  compare  average  income  tax 
liabilities  for  those  who  Itemize  to 
those  who  do  not  Itemize  by  income 
category.  This  is  presented  In  table  3. 
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As  can  be  Men  from  the  table,  tax- 
payers who  do  not  itemize,  on  the  av- 
erage, would  receive  greater  benefits 
from  the  SEU-tax  than  those  who  do 
Itemise.  For  all  tazi>ayers  (Itemiaers 
and  nonitonizers).  those  in  the  less 
than  $10,000  income  group  (many  of 
whom  are  now  sheltering  much 
Income)  would  have  an  average  tax  in- 
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crease  of  $88.  while  the  over  $200,000 
income  group  would  have  an  average 
tax  increase  of  $19,419.  The  middle 
groups  ($10.0OO-$75.0OO)  would  all 
have  tax  decreases  averaging  between 
$59  and  $4S0  per  return. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
SELP-Tax  Plan,  if  it  were  law  today. 


would  rais^  only  $7.4  billion  less  than 
under  current  law  (see  table  2).  In 
effect  the  SELP-tax  plan  is  revenue 
neutral. 

With  respect  to  business  taxes.  I 
would  establish  a  flat  2S-percent  rate 
that  would  apply  to  all  forms  of  busi- 
ness, including  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  farms.  Business  would  be 


taxed  on  the  base  of  groH  earnings, 
less  the  amount  paid  for  goods,  serv- 
ices and  employee  fompwMaMon  I 
would  permit  a  capital  recovery  allow- 
ance to  encourage  investment  in  plant 
and  equlpiient  and  allow  deductions 
for  such  notmal  costs  of  business  as  In- 
terest and  depredatkm.  Baaed  on  cal- 
culations made  by  the  J<^t  Commit- 
tee on  Taxntion,  a  business  tax  baaed 
on  these  principles  can  be  devised 
which  would  raise  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  revenues  as  does  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  under  current  law. 

As  with  the  individual  Income  tax 
base.  I  would  repeal  the  current 
morass  of  deductions  from  the  numer- 
ous specific  business  subsidies  In  the 
present  Tax  Code.  Businesses  would 
not  be  taxed  on  earnings  received  from 
ownership  of  other  buslneases,  provid- 
ed the  owned  business  files  its  own  tax 
return. 

Under  this  general  plan,  then,  all  of- 
ficial tax  rates  would  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. The  top  individual  tax  rate 
would  drop  from  50  to  28  percent  The 
top  businesB  tax  rate  would  be  reduced 
from  46  to  25  percent. 

Since  the  flat  rate  for  corporations 
(25  percent)  would  be  very  dose  to  the 
top  rate  for  individuals  (28  percent), 
there  wouJd  be  very  little  qiedal  In- 
ducement for  Indlvidiuds  to  incorpo- 
rate, unless  they  could  expect  special 
gains  from  being  taxed  under  the  busi- 
ness tax  format. 

Overall,  tihe  SELP-tax  would  provide 
for  major  iknprovements  In  productivi- 
ty tmd  Incentives.  Papowork  for  busi- 
ness would  be  cut  very  radloJly.  as  it 
would  for  Crovemment.  Lower  rates 
would  be  made  possible  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tax  base.  The  poorest  indi- 
viduals would  pay  no  tax.  and  we 
would  retain  a  slightly  progressive  in- 
dividual rate  schedule.  In  additicm, 
business  would  pay  its  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden. 

iracEssirr  for  deauhc  wttb  thx  tax 

PROBLXM  ROW 

The  present  tax  structure,  including 
its  numerous  preferences  and  loop- 
holes, is  no  longer  able  to  raise  suffi- 
cient revemies  for  the  operation  of  the 
Pederal  Government.  If  we  do  nothing 
to  raise  revenues  we  cannot  avoid 
large  budget  deficits.  Such  deficits 
frighten  businessmen  and  investors, 
causing  interest  rates  to  remain  very 
high.  This  weakens  the  prospects  for  a 
healthy  economic  recovery.  It  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  address  the  Issue 
of  long-tezsn  revenues  if  the  Federal 
deficit  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  need  to  simplify  the  tax  struc- 
ture is  widely  recognised.  Several  biUs 
have  already  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  would  order  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  to  propose  legislation  or 
to  draft  changes  in  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  massive  simplification  of  the 
tax  code.'' 

If  a  serious  approach  to  increasing 
the  tax  base  is  not  soon  adopted,  we 


will  face  the  i;HX)Q)ect  of  either  raising 
rates  or  adding  new  taxes.  I  believe  we 
will  all  be  better  off  if  we  took  the 
path  of  reform.  If  we  do  not.  we  will 
be  perpetuating  the  present  inequities 
and  Inefficiencies  in  the  system. 

Many  advantages  would  ensue  from 
a  program  of  tax  simplification.  Amer- 
icans could  once  again  compute  their 
own  taxes.  They  no  longer  would  have 
to  employ  tax  preparers  to  wade 
through  a  Jungle  of  incomprehensible 
regulations.  The  ease  of  dealing  with 
the  tax  system  should  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  income  reported,  and  the  un- 
derground economy  would  begin  to 
shrink. 

The  system  would  be  much  fairer. 
People  with  the  same  income  would 
pay  th^  same  level  of  tax.  There  would 
be  no  reward  to  employing  high  priced 
tax  specialists  to  gain  special  benefits 
by  manipulating  confusing  rules  and 
regulations;  there  would  be  relatively 
few  regulations  to  manipulate.  Every- 
one who  pays  tax  would  do  so  on  the 
same,  straightforward  basis.  This 
should  reduce  taxpayer  anger  and  re- 
store basic  public  respect  for  the  total 
system. 

The  sjrstem  would  also  be  more  equi- 
table and  more  efficient.  The  poor 
would  not  pay  anything,  the  wealthy 
would  pay  a  higher  rate  than  anyone 
else,  and  business  would  pay  its  fair 
share.  A  substantial  burden  in  paper- 
work would  be  lifted  from  business. 
Government,  and  individuals  alike. 
Tax  considerations  would  no  longer  be 
the  driving  force  behind  specific  busi- 
ness decisions:  the  economy  would  be 
freer  to  respond  to  normal  market 
forces.  The  result  should  be  higher 
economic  growth  and  productivity. 
Overall  long-term  benefits  from  such 
tax  reform  can  be  very  great  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  begin  to  consider  the 
issue  seriously. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Speech.  May  23.  1977. 

*  SUtement  to  the  Press  of  Senator  Bob  Dole  on 
the  Underground  Economy,  March  5,  1982,  pp.  1-2. 

•  Eusene  Steurle  and  Michael  Hartzmark,  "Indi- 
vidual Income  Taxation,  1947-1979,"  National  Tax 
Journal,  v.  34,  June  1981,  p.  156. 

*  J.  Pechman.  Federal  Tax  Policy  (Brookings  In- 
■Ututioii).  TaUe  A-2,  p.  300. 

'  Bteuite  and  Hartzmark,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

*CBO.  Tax  Expenditures:  Budget  Control  Op- 
tions and  Five  year  Budget  Projections  for  Fiscal 
yean  19SS-1987  (November  1982).  p.  89. 

'  The  97th  Congress  saw  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral bills,  including  H.R.  4821  (Rep.  George 
Hansen):  HJl.  5313  and  S.  2200  (Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
and  Rep.  Philip  Crane);  S.  2147  (Sen.  Dennis 
DeConcini):  HJt.  6070  (Rep.  Leon  Panetta):  H.R. 
•352  (Rep.  Ron  Paul;  S.  2557  (Sen.  Dan  Quayle) 
and  S.  2817  and  H.R.  6944  (Sen.  BUI  Bradley  and 
Rep.  Richard  (Sebhardt). 

SscnoN-BT-SacTioM  Analysis 
Sec.  1.  Establishes  the  "SELF-Ux  Plan 
Act  of  1983"  as  short  title  of  the  biU. 

Sec  2.  Provides  simplified  tax  rates  for  in- 
dividuals. For  married  couples  filing  jointly, 
there  will  be  no  tax  on  income  up  to  $10,000; 
a  14  percent  tax  rate  on  income  over  $10,000 
but  not  over  $26,000;  a  21  percent  tax  rate 
on  income  over  $26,000  but  not  over  $60,000: 
and  a  28  percent  tax  rate  on  Income  over 


$60,000.  For  single  taxpayers,  there  will  be 
no  tax  on  income  over  $6,000;  a  14  percent 
tax  rate  on  inctnne  over  $6,000  but  not  over 
$16,000;  a  21  percent  tax  rate  on  income 
over  $16,000  but  not  over  $40,000;  and  a  28 
percent  tax  rate  on  income  over  $40,000. 

Sec  3.  Establishes  a  flat  rate  of  25  percent 
for  corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Repeals  all  specific  exclusions  from 
gross  income,  deductions  and  credits  against 
the  Income  tax.  A  number  of  exemptions 
are  provided: 

<1)  Withholding  is  permitted  and  credits 
for  taxes  withheld; 

(2)  Income  from  gifts  and  inheritances 
will  be  treated  as  under  current  law; 

(3)  The  Federal  government  will  not  tax 
state  and  local  governments; 

(4)  Deductions  will  be  permitted  to  corpo- 
rations for  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses,  including  a  c«>ital  recovery  allow- 
ance; 

(5)  Income  earned  by  a  trade  or  business 
will  be  taxed  only  once,  eliminating  taxation 
of  dividends,  interests,  or  gains  from  the 
sale  of  an  interest  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(6)  No  individual  wiU  be  taxed  twice  on 
the  individual's  social  security  or  retirement 
contributions; 

(7)  A  personal  exemption  of  $1,000  will  be 
allowable  as  a  deduction; 

(8)  Those  filing  Joint  returns  may  elect  to 
file  as  two  single  returns  if  they  so  choose. 

Sec  5.  The  Amendments  made  by  ttiis  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  are  directed  to 
submit,  not  later  tlian  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  necessary  conforming 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  (Tode  of 
1954  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  865 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mx.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  865  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  the  following 
changes  which  I  send  to  thedeslc 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
changes  which  are  being  sent  to  the 
desk  by  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  have  been  carefully 
examined  on  this  side  and  there  is  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  changes  follow: 
the  United  States  and  its  allies; 

(2)  the  current  national  system  of  deep- 
draft  waterbome  transportation  has  been 
accomplished  tlirough  a  pnxluctive  partner- 
sliip  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
developed  and  maintained  the  navigability 
of  deep-draft  channels  and  harbors  and 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION- 
EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 

my  good  friend  if  it  would  meet 

his  approval  if  we  went  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  calendar  beginning  with  new  re- 
ports on  page  4  and  all  of  the  nomina- 
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Uoot  that  appear  therein  including 
those  at  the  Secretary's  desiL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  all  nominations  on  the 
^.nlffyi^r  bAve  been  cleared,  beginning 
on  page  2  and  continuing  through 
page  <.  so  the  acting  Republican 
leador  has  no  i»t>blem  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  all 
rumniwtmtinnm  on  thc  Ezecutlve  Calen- 
dar commencing  with  Calendar  No. 
162  through  and  including  all  nomina- 
tions at  the  Secretary's  desk  and  that 
it  be  in  order  to  consider  those  nomi- 
nations en  bloc. 

There  being  no  objections,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  ezecuttre  business. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  nmnlnations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
oi  THi  ooAaravASB 

Tbe  fdlowlnt  offlcen  of  the  VS.  Cout 
CKiard  for  promoUon  to  tbe  grade  of  com- 

CvH.  Theodore  J.  Wojnar.  USCO. 

CapL  Joseph  A.  licDoooush.  Jr..  U8CG. 

Cspt  Arnold  If.  Duilelwm.  USCO. 

Tht  foDowlns  offlons  of  the  VA.  Cowt 
Ouard  for  sppointinent  to  the  grade  of  resr 
Mknlrafc 

Sidney  B.  Vaughn.  Jr. 

Jobn  D.  Coatello. 

Dooald  C.  Thompam. 

comnnncATioin  iatslltr  oobporatioii 

&  Pendleton  Junes,  of  CaUf  omia.  to  be  a 
memlier  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
fVi»iiimmi>«M«M  Satellite  Corporation  until 
tbe  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  IMS.  Tloe  Joan  F.  Tobin.  term 
expiring. 

mouL  luainiiK  oomassio* 

Robert  Setrakian.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Marltlnie  Commlaioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30.  IMT.  vice  Richard  J. 
Daaclibach.  resigned. 

DBTAKTlfBirr  OF  JUSTICB 

George  Waablngton  Proctor,  of  Arkanaai. 
to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  AriunH*  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
potaatment.) 

rUtCSD    OS    THX    SBcacrAXT's 
n  THE  Aamr,  coast  guasd.  MAxniB 


the  Senate  and  anneared  In  tbe  Coi 
siOKAL  RsooBB  Of  May  2.  IMS. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  mmiinations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nmninees. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.    BTRD.    I 
gulshed  Senator. 


MayiO,198S 
thank   the   disUn- 


May  S3, 1S8S 


Army  nominations  beginning  Pamela  J. 
Abear.  and  ending  Cheryl  If.  Zywicki.  which 
nomlnaUans  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  tbe  CoaaasssioaAL  Rscokd 
of  Ifay  2.  IMS. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
James  W.  Boteler,  and  ending  Robert  S.  Wa- 
genaar.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Comaus- 
sioHAi.  Raooaa  of  May  16.  IMS. 

Marine  Corpa  nominations  beginning 
Philip  K.  Adams,  and  ending  Steven  M. 
Zottl.  whi^  nominations  were  received  by 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  is  all  of  the  routine 
items  we  have  before  this  Senate. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  under  the  agreement  we  have 
Just  entered  we  do  resiune  considera- 
ton  again  of  the  MX  resolution  on 
Monday  at  1  pjn.;  that  the  time  is 
available  for  debate  on  the  resolution. 
We  have  made  available  the  time  for 
debate  on  a  ratio  of  3  to  2.  and  the 
time  that  is  not  used  will  be  charged 
against  the  opponents  and  proponents 
in  that  same  ratio,  that  is  at  least  until 
8  pan. 

We  do  urge  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  prepared  to  debate  that  resolu- 
tion and.  hopefully,  we  will  try  to  get 
that  resolution  to  a  final  vote  some- 
time on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  anticipate 
any  rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  other 
than  perhaps  procedural  votes  to  get 
attendance  of  Senators  or  does  he  an- 
ticipate there  might  be  some  other 
business  that  would  result  in  rollcaU 

votes?     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  business  that  would  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote,  at  this  time.  The 
resolution  Is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  motion  to  recommit.  One 
motion  we  do  anticipate  is  the  motion 
to  reduce  debate.  It  is  not  anticipated 
at  this  time  that  that  will  be  made  on 
Monday— it  might  be,  but  I  believe  we 
would  make  that  motion  on  Tuesday. 

So  I  would  state  it  is  not  the  leader- 
ship's intention  to  have  rollcall  votes 
on  Monday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MAT 
23.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12  xnoon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
2.32  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  May  23.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
no<m. 


CONFKMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  20. 1INI3: 

la  THS  Coast  Gqabb 

The  following  officers  of  tbe  UJB.  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Theodore  J.  WoJi>ar.  USCG. 

Capt  Joseph  A.  McDoiMHigb.  Jr..  USCG. 

Capt  Arnold  M.  Danielson.  USCG. 

The  foUowing  officers  of  tbe  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Sidney  B.  Vaughn,  Jr. 

John  D.  Costello 

Donald  C.  Thompson 

CoMMUincATioas  Satslutb  CoaKWATioa 

E.  P«Kneton  James,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direeton  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  untU 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poratitm  in  IMS. 

FlosaAL  MAarmis  CoMmssiOM 

Robert  Setrakian.  of  California,  to  be  a 
ftderal  Maritime  CommisBiwier  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30. 1M7. 

The  above  nominations  wore  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
Iwfore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

DsPAXTMSirr  or  Jusncs 

George  Washington  Proctor,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  VS.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

iMTBXAaiCT 

Army  nominations  beginning  Pamela  J. 
Abear,  and  ending  Cheryl  M.  Zywidd.  which 
nomiKMtions  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  ComasssiosAL  Raooss 
on  May  2,  IMS. 

In  the  MAKimt  Costs 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Philip  K.  Adams,  and  ending  Steven  M. 
Zottl,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Coinass- 
siosAL  RanMU)  on  May  2,  IMS. 
In  the  Coast  Guaxd 

Coast  Guard  nominatloiis  beginning 
James  W.  Boteler,  and  ending  Robert  S.  War 
genaar,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Soiate  and  appeared  in  the  Comaus- 
sioHAL  RsooKD  on  Msy  16,  IMS. 
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The  Senate  met  at  IS  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  reoeas.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (llr.  Thduioiid). 


(Leffislotfoe  dap  of  Monday.  May  16. 1983) 

of  theatrical  flying.  Uke  humans, 
dadkB  are  slipping  on  the  river, 
feet  out  from  under  them 


(lir. 


ntATia 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D JD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

7  vrtU  exM  thee,  my  Ood,  O  King; 
and  I  Witt  Mess  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.  Every  day  wtU  I  bleu  thee;  and  I 
vfitt  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
Oreat  i*  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised;  and  his  greatness  is  unseardt- 
oMfc— Psalm  145: 1-3. 

Thou  ait  worthy  to  receive  our 
praise  O  Lord  and  we  are  edified  when 
we  praise  "Thee.  Thou  art  deserving  of 
our  worship  and  adoration  and  we 
enrich  our  humanness  when  we  mag- 
nify Thy  name.  We  demean  ourselves 
when  we  refuse  to  admowledge  Thee; 
for  humanity  has  value  only  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Thy  creation.  We 
praise  Thee,  we  honor  Thee,  we  glori- 
fy Thee.  Be  exalted  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  homes  and  in  our  offices  today. 
Praise  be  to  God.  Father.  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  name  of  Him  in 
whom  dwdUs  all  the  fullness  of  God. 
Amen.  _^^^^^^ 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EVERYDAY  THINGS 

Mr.  BA&EU.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend,  the  rain  may  have  kept  us 
from  doing  all  that  we  had  wanted  to 
do,  but  those  are  the  weekends  that 
make  us  grateful  for  memories.  In 
that  sense,  we  are  always  doing  some- 
thing we  want  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
week's  poem  "Everyday  Things"  by 
Dehors   Cfreger.    be   printed    in    the 

RCOORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

EVSKTSAT  THDiaS 

Think  of  the  swimming 

that  does  for  flight  in  dreams— feet 

dragging  through  leaves,  you  watch 

yourself  climb  through  a  stagy  light, 

like  this  afternoon's,  douUy  lit 

by  lamps  and  weaker  sun.  How  can  you 

not  believe  the  merely  visible? 

A  boy  strugtles  Into  costume 

over  a  hamsss  that's  half  the  magic 


1  the  ice.  Tossed  from  a  window, 
the  carrier  pigeon  charts  a  course 
as  kmg  as  the  night  stays  dear, 
leaving  me,  aimchaired.  to  imagine 
a  message  worth  wingbeats  per  mile 
as  ground  traversed  brings  closer 
nothing  but  dawn.  The  chair's 
upholstered  wings  shelter,  stiffly; 
maybe  the  painter  was  right  about 
a  floating  world:  chair  not  resting  on 
but  bovering  Just  above  the  floor, 
everyday  wings  keeping  us 
from  collisions  that  are  touch 
without  wilL  I  want  to  be  a  book- 
pages  riffling  with  pinions, 
coverts,  underwings.  primary 
and  secondary  feathers  of  flight, 
its  wings  fall  open  in  your  hands. 

— DXBORA  Okbcer. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS  DUE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  commit- 
tees should  be  reminded  that  5  p.m. 
today  is  the  deadline  to  file  reports  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  meeting  today  pursuant  to 
the  recess  over  from  last  Friday,  with 
the  proviso  that  at  1  p.m.  today  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  the 
so-called  MX  resolution,  on  which  30 
hours  of  debate  remains. 

OKDKR  rOK  ROnXINE  If  ORHIirG  BUStMSSS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  time  remaining  from  that  moment 
until  1  pjn.  be  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors should  know  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  week.  I  sound  like  a 
broken  record.  I  said  that  last  week, 
but  I  siue  was  right. 

But  this  week  we  not  only  have  30 
hours  remaining,  unless  that  time  is 
reduced  for  debate  on  the  MX  resolu- 
tion, but  we  also  have  the  debt  limit  to 
deal  with,  we  also  have  the  heady  ex- 
pectation of  a  Memorial  Day  recess  to 
begin  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  and  we  also  have  the  prospect 


of  the  Senate  being  out  and  the  House 
coming  back  next  Wednesday. 

Those  who  put  their  minds  to  it  will 
see  immediately  in  that  a  grave  prob- 
lem; that  problem  is  that  I  think  we 
need  to  finish  the  debt  limit  all  the 
way  through  the  conferoice  report 
before  we  go  out  for  that  recess  be- 
cause otherwise  there  is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  we  will  have  to  come 
back  or  stay  on  some  basis  or  other 
into  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

Now.  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  already  shuddering  at  that 
thought,  as  they  may  hear  these 
words  in  theh*  offices,  I  apologize.  But 
I  simply  point  out  that  the  debt  limit 
must  be  increased.  According  to  the 
letter  that  I  have  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasiuTT,  the  very  last  moment 
is  May  31.  We  have  a  very  awesome 
challenge  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  hate  to  say  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  but  if  we  cannot  do 
the  debt  limit  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  come  back 
and  do  it.  I  hope  that  we  can  reconcile 
our  differences  so  that  we  can  obtain 
the  passage  of  the  debt  limit  in  time 
for  a  conference  this  week,  a  f iiul  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report, 
and  its  submission  to  the  President  for 
his  determination  on  whether  to  sign 
or  veto  that  and  still  make  our  Friday 
date  to  go  out  for  the  Memorial  Day 
break.  But  that  will  take  some  doing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  discuss 
these  matters  with  the  minomV  leader 
in  a  more  formal  way  later  in  the  day 
and  with  Senator  Dole,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  and  perhaps 
with  Senator  Long,  if  the  minority 
leader  so  indicates.  We  will  have  to 
have  a  further  evaluation  of  the  situa- 
tion later  today. 

Senators  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  very  grave  threat  to 
the  possibility  of  the  Senate  being 
fully  released  from  its  responsibilities 
next  weelt.  We  may  have  to  be  here  to 
deal  either  with  the  conference  report 
or  a  Presidential  veto  or  the  passage  of 
the  debt  limit  itself.  I  hope  not,  be- 
cause I  have  plans  just  like  everybody 
else  has  plans. 

But  the  Senate,  in  my  view,  simply 
cannot  be  out  of  town  with  the  Gov- 
enmient  running  out  of  money  and 
credit  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives still  in  session.  I  could  barely 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  press 
this  morning  in  dugout  chatter.  I  can 
only  imagine  what  they  would  say  if 
the  Senate  was  not  here  and  attending 


•  Thit  "bullet"  symbol  idendfiet  statemena  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  our  duties  and  responsibilities.  Not 
that  that  determines  our  course  of 
action— perish  the  thought— but  it  is  a 
thought  that  should  give  us  pause  be- 
cause «e  do  have  a  heavy  reqwnsiba- 
ity  and  fundamental  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  Oovemment  continues  to 
function. 

Ifr.  President,  for  the  moment,  that 
is  all  I  can  say  or  ought  to  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time,  if  any  time  remains 
under  the  standing  order,  and  I  see  no  ' 
Senator  seddng  recognition.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

msuuBSiTiow  or  tri  iraouTT  lxadbb 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GmnoH).  The  minority  leader  Is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  discussed  earlier 
today  the  problems  involving  the  debt 
limit  and  the  MX  measure.  We  also 
discussed  the  possibility— and  I  do  not 
know  how  my  side  feels  about  it;  I 
expect  to  explore  it  with  them. 
thoui^  if  the  majority  leader 
wishes— the  possibility  of  setting  aside 
the  MX  matter  for  the  moment  and 
going  directly  to  the  debt  limit  so  as  to 
avoid,  hopefully  avoid,  the  problems 
that  the  majority  leader  has  outlined 
here  and  has  dcme  so  quite  correctly. 

It  is  not  a  matter  I  have  discussed 
wiUi  any  of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to 
do  so  if  the  majority  leader  feels  that 
he  would  like  to  do  so.  It  is  my  under- 
standing we  could  do  that  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  by  a  nondebatable 
motion. 

So.  would  the  majority  leader  have 
any  indication  at  this  point  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  me,  on  my 
side,  to  pursue  that  matter  to  see  how 
my  coUcagucs  feel? 

Mr.  BAKSai.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  wlU  do  that.  I,  too. 
must  confer  with  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  I  will  see  how  they 
feel  about  it.  I  welcome  the  suggestion 
of  the  minority  leader.  We  discussed 
this  earlier  today. 

The  important  part  is  we  have  to 
either  get  this  bill  to  conference  or  we 
have  to  pass  it  clean,  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  sooner  we  Imow  that,  the 
better,  especially  if  we  have  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House. 

I  intend  at  12:30  p.m.  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  be  grateful  if 
the  minority  leader  would  consult  and 
confer  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  <mthe  subject 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  request  for 
time  on  this  side.  I  can  either  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  majority  leader 
or  yield  it  back. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  pr^wred  to  yield 
back  my  time. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  it  back. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  buisness  to  extend  not  past  1 
pjn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  then  3  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


SOVIETS  NEGOTIATING  ONSITE 
NUCLEAR  PLANT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  the  Washington  Post  reported 
interesting  and  potentially  very  good 
news,  that  the  International  Atomic 
Agency  team  is  in  Moscow  right  now 
negotiating  an  agreement  for  onsite 
inspection  of  civilian  nuclear  facilities 
that  the  Director  of  the  Agency  says 
"could  set  a  precedent  for  verifying  a 
United  States-Soviet  arms  control  pact 
in  the  future." 

What  is  interesting  about  this  is  that 
it  is  onsite  inspection.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting because  it  represents  a  reversal 
of  the  Soviet  position  that  has  been 
held  for  many  years,  a  longstanding 
refusal  to  open  any  of  its  atomic  pro- 
grams to  international  inspection. 

So  this  represents  a  genuine  poten- 
tial step  in  the  direction  of  onsite  in- 
spection. 

Bir.  President,  by  itself  onsite  inspec- 
tion cannot  do  a  reliable  Job,  in  fact, 
cannot  do  as  reliable  a  Job.  as  other 
methods  of  inspection,  including  satel- 
lite inspection,  intelligence  from  refu- 
gees, and  other  sources  of  information. 
But  it  can  provide  the  remaining  com- 
ponent of  a  verification  system  that 
can  give  an  arms  control  agreement 
credibility. 

A  couple  of  weelcs  ago,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  William  Colby  told  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  he 
supported  a  nuclear  freeze  and  he  was 
convinced  that  we  could  effectively 
verify  such  a  freeze  without  onsite  in- 
spection. He  contended  that  any  viola- 
tions sufficient  to  represent  a  genuine 
increase  in  the  threat  of  nuclear  arms 
on  the  other  side  would  be  clearly  de- 
tectable by  technical  monitoring 
methods  that  did  not  rely  on  onsite 
visitation. 

Well,  Mr.  Colby  is  an  expert.  He  may 
very  well  be  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  comes  to  verification  of  some- 
thing as  absolutely  vital  as  nuclear 
arms  control  between  the  two  super- 
powers, we  can  use  every  bit  of  redun- 
dancy that  we  can  get. 

After  all  this  willingness  to  negotiate 
on  the  nuclear  inspection  does  repre- 
sent a  reversal  of  the  Soviet  long- 
standing refusal  to  open  any  of  its 
atomic  program  to  international  in- 
spection. So  this  represents  a  genuine 


and  dear  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  arms  controL 

Here  is  another  reason  for  this  body 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  a  senti- 
ment that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people— according  to  refer- 
endum after  referendum— widely 
share:  that  this  country  should  negoti- 
ate a  mutual,  veriflable.  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  weiu^ons  freeze  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  by 
Bfilton  Benjamin  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rccoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washlnston  Fort,  May  30, 1983] 

SOVIXTS  IRVOLVID  Ul  A-PLAMT  SIR 

iHSFScnoii  Talks 
(By  Milton  R.  Benjamin) 

Skattlx,  May  19.— An  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  team  is  in  Moscow 
negotiating  an  agreement  for  on-site  inapee- 
tion  of  civilian  nuclear  facilities  that  Direc- 
tor-General Hans  BUx  said  could  set  a 
precedent  for  verifying  a  U.&-8ovlet  anna 
control  pact  In  the  future. 

"I  think  a  new  perspective  has  been 
opened  with  the  Soviet  Union's  voluntary 
offer  to  us  to  come  aiul  safeguard  some  of 
their  peaceful  nuclear  installations,"  BUx 
said  In  an  Interview.  "This  clearly  raises  the 
question  to  what  extent  the  safeguards 
techrdQue  could  be  employed  In  a  nuclear 
disarmament  context." 

A  team  of  four  atomic  energy  agency  offi- 
cials flew  to  Moscow  on  Monday  to  discuss 
which  Soviet  facUiUes  will  be  opened  to 
International  lnq>ecUon,  sources  said.  The 
Soviets  so  far  have  agreed  only  to  permit  In- 
spectors to  visit  atomic  power  plants  and  re- 
search reactors,  the  sources  said. 

Bllx  conceded  that  Soviet  wlllingneas  to 
permit  Inspection  of  "peaceful.  Identified  In- 
stallations" was  not  the  same  as  agreeing  to 
let  monitors  of  a  disarmament  agreement 
"roam  the  territory." 

Nevertheless.  SUte  Department  officials 
said  they  believe  that  Moscow's  reversal  of 
Its  longstanding  refusal  to  open  any  of  its 
atomic  program  to  International  Inspec- 
tion—and Ita  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
Institutionalised  on-site  Inspection  and  re- 
lated verification  measures— represent  at 
least  a  ntodest  step  forward. 

Bllx,  who  has  be«a  attending  an  IAEA 
conference  on  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment liere,  said  he  found  It  "very  Interest- 
ing that  In  a  number  of  recent  Soviet  state- 
menU  they  liave  a  great  emphasis  on  safe- 
guards as  a  model  for  verification  methods 
In  the  field  of  disarmament." 

Though  he  conceded  that  the  current 
arms  control  climate  does  not  appear  to  be 
"a  very  hopeful  one,"  he  suggested  that  a 
future  aivroach  might  be  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
cease  further  production  of  the  plutonlum 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  needed  for  nu- 
clear weapons. 

"We  now  have  tlie  experience,  and  are  in- 
creasing our  experience,  in  safeguarding  re- 
processing plants  and  enrichment  plants, 
which  are  the  JnaUHatlons  that  produce 
weapons-grade  material."  BUx  said.  "So  If 
<me  day  the  great  powers  wish  to  sale  them- 
selves, could  we  have  a  cutoff  of  fissionable 


materials  for  weapons  purposes,  the  teeh- 
nlques  are  there  to  monitor  it."  be  said. 

TliiB  spprssefa  to  ams  oontnl  is  stmQar 
to  the  "phit^ninm  fiteeae"  proposal  eorrent- 
ly  being  ctretlatad  In  OongnsB  by  Ben.  Gary 
Hart  (D<M«.)  and  Rep.  Rietaaid  L.  Ottlnger 
(D-H.T.). 

Verifleatioii  of  U.8.-8oviet  anns  agree- 
ments never  has  Included  on-site  Inapwitinn. 
but  always  has  rdied  on  manitortng  from 
outside  the  eountry  snd  satdltte  recoonsis- 


Neverthelais.  BUx  said  be  felt  that  "the 
more  recent  Soviet  statements  on  verifica- 
tion and  eotitrol"  suggest  that  Moscow  is 
open  to  this  approach. 

The  United  States.  Brltlan  and  nance  for 
some  time  have  perinlttad  the  IAEA  to  in- 
spect some  of  their  dviUsn  midear  fadll- 
ttes.  China,  the  fifth  nudear  weapons  state, 
does  not  have  a  dvUlan  atomic  program  and 
is  not  open  to  IAEA  taupeetofs. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
MEMORY  OF  HTTUai 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hoax  of  the  Hitler  diazfea  has  gmmrat- 
ed  much  dlKusslon  in  the  media  of  the 
greedy  and  arrogant  mottves  for  per- 
petrating these  falsified  Journals. 
However,  there  are  oth»  timely  and 
relevant  ii^es.  besides  the  hoax  itself, 
which  could  be  dianiaawl  in  connection 
with  the  diaries.  Flora  Lewis,  in  a 
recent  New  Yoit;  Times  (vinkm 
column,  points  out  that  It  would  have 
been  both  useful  and  Important  to 
focus  attention  onoe  again  <m  Hitler 
the  man.  After  all.  Gennan  officials 
have  found  that  large  portions  of  the 
purported  diaries  were  lifted  directly 
from  Hitler's  speeches  and  statements, 
so  much  of  the  text  was  authentic 

Lewis  fears  that  for  peiHde  bom 
after  the  Second  Woiid  War.  Hitler 
has  become  a  less  and  leas  credible 
myth.  Even  thooe  who  today  have 
heard  his  shouts  on  radio  broadcasts 
or  seen  his  face  on  newireels  find  It 
now  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
been  taken  seriously.  The  tragic  point 
is  that  he  was  taken  seriously.  He  was 
allowed  to  pursue  his  goal  to  remake 
the  world  to  fit  his  sinister  vision.  This 
one  human  being  capable  of  Infinite 
evil,  provoked  a  monstrous  nightmare. 
Unfortunately,  his  u^  accomplish- 
ments  cannot  be  shrugged  off  with  a 
shiver,  like  a  horror  movie  or  a  bad 
dream. 

As  Lewis  points  out,  the  fact  that 
these  atrocities  did  haM)en.  means 
that  the  possibility  exists  anywhere 
that  they  could  happen  again.  It  is 
well  to  be  reminded  that  there  has 
always  existed  a  fragile  balance  be- 
tween human  cm>acitlee  for  good  and 
evlL  For  this  reason,  resistance  against 
these  evil  forces  must  be  continually 
renewed. 

Rather  than  despair  over  these  grim 
realities.  Lewis  offers  a  philosophical 
perqiective  of  the  past  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  present.  In  her  article, 
she  says: 

The  world  was  permanently  dianged  as  a 
result  of  the  war  launched  by  Hitler  and  tiis 


alllM  In  many  ways  it  was  for  worse,  but  In 
some  ways  for  the  better,  especially  In  the 
ereatiOB  of  international  Instltutkms  to 
enable  states  to  cooperate  and  in  the  recog- 
nitton  of  interdependence  for  security  and 
prosperity.  Those  lessons,  too,  need  renewal 
In  a  period  iriwn  understanding  of  the  hor- 
rible way  they   liad  to  be  learned  has 

Mr.  President,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  oase  the  damage  done  in  this 
frli^tful  era,  but  this  Nation  can 
make  a  firm  commitment  to  help 
usure  that  such  an  event  never  hap- 
pens again.  One  way  to  fulfill  this 
oonmiitment  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  treaty  de(dares  the 
systematic  destruction  of  any  racial. 
ethnic  religious,  or  national  group  a 
crime  under  international  law.  Al- 
though it  has  been  pending  before  the 
Senate  since  1949  when  President 
Truman  first  submitted  it  for  i^Dprov- 
al.  the  GeiKMdde  Convention  remains 
unratlfled  today. 

Let  us  prove  that  we  have  learned 
from  tragic  lessons  of  the  past.  I 
strong^  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify 
this  Important  treaty. 


THE  AWFUL  NEWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  Senate  improved  a 
budget  resolution  which  includes 
almost  $10  billion  in  new  taxes  for  the 
1984  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  know  about 
my  colleagues,  but  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  are  wondering  why  the  (»n- 
servative  Senate— where  so  many  of  its 
Members  were  elected  on  platforms  of 
reducing  taxes  and  Government 
maiding— felt  it  necessary  to  wprove 
such  an  outlandish  propoml. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  may  be  q>ending  more  time  listen- 
ing to  the  so-called  Washington  politi- 
cal analysts,  than  to  our  own  constitu- 
ents, the  vast  majority  of  which  are 
sick  and  tired  of  new  and  increased 
taxes.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Ameri- 
cans are  equally  incensed  about 
mounting  Federal  deficits.  However, 
there  should  be  no  misimderstanding: 
There  continues  to  be  strong— al- 
though not  always  vocal— opposition 
to  tax  solutions  to  our  budgetary  prob- 
lems. 

I  voted  against  the  budget  resolution 
because  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  is  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending,  not  increase  taxes.  I 
am  also  firmly  committed  to  the  prop- 
osition that  no  budget  resolution 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  than 
one  which  seeks  to  balance  the  budget 
on  tiie  backs  of  America's  woildng 
men  snd  women,  people  who  are  al- 
ready saddled  with  high  taxes  and  fed 
m>  with  the  prospect  of  additional 
ones. 

Perhitfis  my  greatest  concern,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Congress  will  indirect- 
ly eliminate  or  dilute  the  last  segment 
of  the  President's  tax  cut  by  approving 


i4>propriations  measures  which  man- 
date new  or  increased  taxes. 

As  is  often  the  case,  Washington  is  a 
bad  place  from  which  to  Judge  the  po- 
litical and  sodal  sensibilities  of  Ameri- 
cans. In  traveling  around  this  country. 
I  have  sampled  a  wide  variety  of  voter 
sentiments,  and  it  Is  my  belief  that 
people  want  continued  tax  relief.  They 
are  also  largely  in  favor  of  economic 
policies  which  do  not  refuel  inflation 
through  massive  increases  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

A  recent  splendid  editorisl  in  the 
Greenwood.  S.C..  Index-Journal  dem- 
onstrates the  strength  of  support  for 
the  President's  economic  policies  and 
the  opposition  to  higher  taxes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Awful  News,"  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Greenwood  (SC)  Index-Journal. 
May,  11, 1983] 

TbbAwtulNbws 

The  nation's  economic  news  is  the  worst 
in  years  to  a  sdect  circle  of  Americans— the 
pundits  and  poUticos  wtio  liave  been  ranting 
about  "Reagan's  recessicm." 

TTin»Hwn  and  interest  rates  have  reached 
surprisingly  low  levels.  The  stock  market  is 
healthy.  Productivity  in  nimfarm  business 
went  up  at  an  b''""*^  rate  of  4.8  perooit  In 
the  first  quarter.  Tliat  is  the  best  allowing 
in  two  yean. 

"The  rise  in  productivity  Is  a  good  sign  be- 
cause It  means  we  are  starting  to  improve 
our  international  competitiveness,  which 
wOl  eventually  create  more  Jobs."  said  David 
Ernest,  vice  president  of  Evans  Economics 
Inc.  a  Washington  forecasting  firm. 

That  must  be  tlie  worst  news  of  aU  to  the 
kind  of  people  who  have  been  "viewing  with 
alarm"  ever  since  economic  Indicators  began 
to  rise. 

The  viewing  with  alarm  people  undoubt- 
edly have  a  plan  ready  to  put  into  action  to 
reverse  the  economic  upswing.  In  Congress, 
in  the  bureaucracies.  In  the  states.  In  the 
layers  of  special  interest  groivs  dedicated  to 
ever-bigger,  ever-costUer  government,  the 
plan  is  obvious:  spend  more,  tax  more. 

In  other  words,  do  the  same  things  that 
deraOed  the  economy  in  the  first  place. 
Then  there  will  be  a  mounting  crisis.  Then 
there  will  be  more  government  intervraition 
in  the  people's  Uves  and  the  eocmomy.  Then 
the  American  people  can  be  herded  farther 
on  down  the  road  to  serfdom. 

At- present  it  looks  as  though  that  might 
not  happm.  Things  are  getting  better.  The 
outlook  for  freedom  and  proq>erity  is  im- 
proving. To  the  bigger  government,  bigger 
tax  and  bigger  spending  crowd,  that  is  terri- 
ble news. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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KXIXJUTIVB  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  8eaBi<».  the  Acting 
Prerident  pro  tempore  Imid  before  the 
Senate  mmiMifii  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nifinh**"""*  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  oranmunlcations  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

CC-llOS.  A  oommuiiiestlon  from  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Pederml  Tnde  CntnmtMfcHi, 
tntiMnUttiiw.  puiaunt  to  Imw.  a  notioe  of 
mlemskliic  fimf'^«»»g  the  care  Isbrtins  of 
textile  vesrtac  apparel  and  certain  irfece 
lOodK  to  tbe  CMBB^ttee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
enoe.  and  Traoipartatkm. 

■C-1197.  A  commwntcatton  from  the 
Cbaliman  of  tbe  National  TranaportaUon 
Safety  Board.  traiMmttttns.  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  calendar 
year  IMI;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Commerce, 
Sctenoe.  and  Tranwortatlon. 

BC-llOg.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mtaiMrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnirtration.  trananlttlns.  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  planned  fundlns  level  for 
NASA'!  fiscal  year  1M3  Phyrio  and  Astron- 
omy pragtaaK  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-llM.  A  cnmmimlratlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  tranonlttlnc  a  draft  of 
proposed  leciBlatlao  to  amend  the  Natloaal 
Climate  Program  Act  to  authorise  appro- 
pilatians  for  the  carrytnc  out  of  the  provl- 
■lons  of  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Ooounlttee  on  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and 
Transportation. 

■C-1110.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  trananlttins  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislatian  to  amend  the  Salton- 
ataU-Kennedy  Act  to  allow  the  carryover  of 
funds  wtthoot  fiscal  year  Umltation:  to  the 
Coeunlttce  on  Coeunerce.  Science,  and 
Transpwtation. 

BC-1111.  A  ooeamunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmlttlnt.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Managlnc  the 
Nation's  Public  Lands":  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  bmsy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■0-1113.  A  oommunlcation  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
tranamittlns.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Analysis  of  the  Powder  Hirer  Bsaln 
Federal  Coal  Lease  Sale:  economic  Valu- 
ation Improvements  and  Legislative 
Changes  Needed";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  snd  Natural  Resources. 

SC-1113.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
■lon.  tranmltting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  thir- 
teenth report  of  the  Conunlaslon  conoeming 
the  impact  on  competition  and  on  small 
business  of  the  development  and  implemen- 
tatioo  of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
sctlon  to  carry  out  i»t)vlslona  of  the  Inter- 
national ttiergy  Program:  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Bnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■C-1114.  A  ffommunlrstlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  InterUn',  tranamlt- 
Vbat   a   draft    of    proposed    legislation    to 


title  I  of  the  RerlamsMon  Project 

Authorlsstlon  of  1973  ss  smended  by  Public 
Law  M-S7ft:  to  the  Committee  on  Bnergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

SC-lllS.  A  coDununlcstion  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mbierals  Msnsge- 
ment  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  from  IfobQ  OQ  Coiporation, 
Chevron  U.8A.  Inc.,  SheU  OU  Company, 
and  Tenneco  Oil  Explmatlon  and  Produc- 
tion for  repaymenU  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Energy  snd 
Natural  Resources. 

BC-1116.  A  cooununlcatlMi  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mtamals  Ifsnsge- 
ment  Sorlce.  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law, 
applications  by  Superior  OU  Company,  Gulf 
OO  Exploration  and  Production  Company, 
Chevron  UJSA.  Inc.,  Phillips  Petndeum 
Company,  and  IfobU  OQ  Corporation  for  re- 
payments of  excess  royidty  payments:  to  the 
Coeamlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aourcea. 

EC-1117.  A  commnnlratlnn  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mbierals  ICsnsge- 
ment  Service,  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law. 
applications  by  MobQ  OU  Corporation.  Lou- 
isiana Umd  and  Exploration.  ARCO  OU  and 
Oas  Cosopany,  General  American  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Texas,  snd  Chevron  UJBA.  Inc.  for 
refunds  of  excess  royslty  payments;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aouroes. 

EC-1118.  A  cooununlcaUon  from  the 
Acting  Dbeetor  of  the  Minerals  Msnsge- 
ment  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
applications  by  Chevron  U^SA.  Inc.  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company,  Gulf  Oil  Exploration 
and  Production  Cooipany,  and  Texas  Gas 
Exploration  Corporation  for  repaymenU  of 
excess  royalty  payments;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  fiiergy  snd  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1119.  A  cooununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
susnt to  law,  the  fourth  annual  report  on 
the  Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and  Re- 
habilitation Program,  dated  March  1983;  to 
the  Coeamlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-liao.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congresrional  Budget  Office, 
trannaltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  CBO  study 
entitled  "Public  Works  Infrastructure: 
P(dlcy  Considerations  for  the  19M's":  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Environment  snd  Public 
Works. 

EC-1131.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  trans- 
mitting s  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Coeomunlty  Services  Blocfc  Grant 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1133.  A  oonununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Coouneroe,  transmitting,  pumiant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Conunerce,  for  fiscal  year 
1963:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Envlrmunent  and 
Public  Works. 

BC-113S.  A  conununkatkm  from  the 
PIscsl  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
reports  on  the  f  insndsl  condition  and  re- 
sults of  operations  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways. Hssardous  Substsnoes  Response, 
Highway,  Inland  Waterways,  snd  ReforesU- 
tion  Trust  Funds  for  fiscal  year  1963;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Finance. 

BC-1134.  A  cooununlcatlon  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
susnt to  law,  a  monthly  report  on  financial 
transactions  srith  the  People's  Republic  of 
Poland  In  tbe  absence  of  a  deelaratkm  that 
they  are  in  default  on  certain  debts  to  tauli- 


vlduals  snd  corporations;  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-113S.  A  rfwnmiinifmtf'«n  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "BxanUnatlon  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation's  Fbiandal  State- 
menU  For  the  Fiscal  Tears  Ending  Septem- 
bCT  31, 1993  snd  1991";  to  the  Committee  on 
Fneign  Relations. 

EC-1139.  A  oooununlcatlan  from  the  Di- 
rects of  the  Intematlooal  Divisian.  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  transmltttatg.  pursu- 
snt to  tow.  s  report  entitled  "Donor  Ap- 
proaches to  Development  Assistsnoe:  Impli- 
cations for  the  United  States":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Retotlons. 

EC-1137.  A  oonununlcation  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Coopo-ation  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  tow.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
fiscal  year  1963;  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-113S.  A  fftmm""'^*:'**"  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting s  draft  of  proposed  legWatlon  to 
amend  the  District  of  Oolumbto  Self-Gov- 
emment  snd  Governmental  ReorganlsaUon 
Act  and  the  District  of  Columbto  Code  with 
reelect  to  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1139.  A  coomiunlcatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  tbe  Office  of  Congressional.  Inter- 
governmental, and  Public  Affairs.  Federal 
Encargy  Regulatory  Commission,  trsnsmlt- 
ting,  pursuant  to  tow,  the  annual  report  of 
the  OoounlBslon  under  the  Government  In 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  csl«idsr  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1130.  A  communtratlon  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  Statea, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  tow,  a  list  of  re- 
ports Issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  April  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1131.  A  oonununlcation  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Conunlaslon.  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  tow, 
the  snnusl  report  of  the  OommisBion  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1133.  A  oommunlcation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursusnt  to  tow.  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BC-1133.  A  fftmmvT'«'^"""  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursusnt  to  tow.  a 
report  (m  the  use  and  distribution  of  certain 
Indian  Judgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indlsn  Affairs. 

EC-1134.  A  conununication  from  the  As- 
ststsnt  Attorney  General  (Antitrust  Divi- 
sion), transmitting,  pursusnt  to  tow,  a 
report  on  Competition  In  the  Coal  Industry: 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1135.  A  cooununlcatlon  tram  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  tow,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
C(»poratlon  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  caloidar  year  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1136.  A  oommunlcation  from  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
transmitting,  pursusnt  to  tow,  s  report  on 
the  sctivltles  of  the  System  under  the  Vn^ 
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dom  of  Inlwmation  Act  for  calendar  year 
1983:  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Jndldsry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITI'EBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
«»nMiiy,  Bousing,  snd  Urban  Aftsirs,  with- 
out smendbient: 

a  1338.  An  orlgbial  bffl  to  authorise  sp- 
proprWloas  and  extend  authorities  for 
housing  developmant  snd  rehshllHstloo. 
oooununlty  development,  snd  ssoitcace  In- 
suranoe,  aad  for  other  uuiposei  (with  sddl- 
tlooal  viewsXRept  Na  98-143). 

By  Mr.  BEINZ,  from  the  CamsBlttee  on 
BsnUng,  Boiudng.  snd  Urban  Affairs,  with 
sn  smendiaent  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

a  979.  A  bOl  to  smend  sod  reautlioriae 
the  Export  Admlnlstiatian  Aet  of  1979. 

By  Mr.  BATCH,  tram  tbe  Coeunlttee  on 
Labor    and    Hiunan    Resources,    without 

a  1340.  An  origtaiBl  bill  to  revise  snd 
extend  the  RebsbOltatlan  Aet  of  1973  and 
to  extend  the  Devetopmental  DissMllty  As- 
sistance snd  BOl  of  Rights  Act.  snd  for 
other  purposes;  snd 

a  1341.  An  (wiginal  UU  to  revise  snd 
extend  tbe  Education  oH  the  Handlcspped 
Act,  snd  f «r  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  pERCT,  tram  tbe  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relattons,  without  amendment' 

a  1343.  An  orlgtaial  biD  to  authorise  sp- 
proprlirflons  for  the  fiscal  years  19g4  snd 
1985  tot  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Infotmatk»  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcastlnc  snd 
for  other  purposes  (Rept  No.  96-ia). 

By  Mr.  PBRCT.  tram  the  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Retotlons.  without  smendment: 

a  Res.  Ur  An  origtaial  rssohitlao  watvtaig 
section  40^a)  of  the  Oongresrional  Budget 
Act  of  19V4  with  respect  to  the  ooosfcler- 
stkm  of  a  1343;  referred  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  t>CRCT,  tram  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  smendmentc 

a  608.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Aims  Control 
and  Disailnament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorisation  for  appropria- 
tions (Rept.  No.  98-144). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Ooounlttee  on 
Lsbor    aad    Human    Resouroes.    without 

a  1344.  An  original  bill  to  extend  tbe 
Presldentb  CommisBtno  for  the  Study  of 
Ethlcsl  Problems  tai  Medielne  snd  Bloaiedi- 
csl  snd  Behavkwal  Researefa  until  Decem- 
ber 31, 1986. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  tram  the  Committee 
OD  Veterstos*  Aft  sirs,  with  sn  smendment  In 
the  nstuse  of  a  substitute,  snd  sn  smend- 
ment to  tbe  title: 

a  578.  A  bill  to  smend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  adult  day  health 
care  aervfees  for  vetersns,  to  authinlse  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  administer  a 
community  residential  care  program,  to  ea- 
tabllsh  s  presumption  of  ssi  tlue^onnertlnn 
for  former  prisoners  of  war  suffering  from 
dysthymic  disorder  snd  to  revise  snd  dsrify 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care  (Rept 
No.  98-145). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  for  the  Coounlttee  <m 
Foreign  Rdations.  without  amendment 

a  1347.  An  orginal  bOl  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental authorisation  of  spproprlstions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  certatai  foreign 
assistancs  programs  and  to  amend  tbe  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1981  and  the  Arms 
Export  (3ontrol  Aet  to  suthoriBe  appropria- 


tkatm  tor  tbe  fiscal  year  1984  for  bitema- 
tlanal  ssenrity  snd  development  aashtsnre. 
snd  for  otber  purposes  (Rept  No.  98-146). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Coounlttee  on 
Fotelgn  Retotlons,  without  smendment 

a  Res.  153.  An  wlgtaial  resolution  walring 
aeetian  40a(a)  of  the  Congreaslonsl  Budget 
Aet  of  1974  with  nspect  to  the  oonsider- 
stlon  of  a  1347;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Budget 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tlona  wtm  introduced,  read  the  first 
■ml  aeccmd  time  by  imanimous  <»n- 
aent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee 
on  BsnUng.  ^"'"'"g  snd  Urban  Af- 
fSlis. 
a  1338.  An  oristaua  bOl  to  authorise  ap- 
{Hopriatioas   and   extend   authorities   for 
boosing   development   and   rehabilitation, 
oooununlty  development  and  mortgage  in- 
surance, and  for  otber  purposes;  ptooed  on 
tbeeslendsr. 

By  Mr.  FROXMIRE: 
a  1338.  A  bOl  fw  the  relief  of  Shyb-Fann 
Tyan-Norem  and  Bbi-Ti  Yao  Tyan-Nmem; 
to  tbe  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  fnmi  the  Committee 
on  lAtxtr  and  Human  Resources: 
a  1340.  An  orlginsl  bOl  to  revise  snd 
extend  the  RebsbilltaUon  Act  of  1973  and 
to  extend  the  Developmental  Disability  As- 
sistsnoe snd  Bill  of  Rli^ts  Act  snd  for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  cslendar. 

a  1341.  An  original  bill  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  snd  for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the 
cslendsr. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
a  1343.  An  orlginsl  bill  authorising  wpro- 
prlatlons  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.a  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting,  snd  for  other  purposes; 
plaffd  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  SiBinns): 

a   1343.   A  bill  to  smend  the  Nuclear 

Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983  to  create  an  bide- 

pendent  agency  to  administer  the  set  to  the 

Coounlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  ttom  the  Committee 
on  Lsbor  snd  Hiunsn  Resources: 
a  1344.  An  orlginsl  bOl  to  extend  the 
President's  Commission  for  tbe  Study  of 
Ethical  Problems  in  Medldne  aiid  Biomedi- 
cal and  Behavioral  Reseandi -ubtQ  Decem- 
ber 31. 1986:  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
a  1345.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  former  pro- 
visions retoUng  to  tiie  trigger  under  the 
Federal-State     Extended     Unemploymmt 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  shsll  spply  untfl 
the  natitmal  unemployment  rate  falls  below 
8  percent  and  to  restore  the  former  defini- 
tion of  Insured  unemplojmient  rate;  to  the 
Coounlttee  <m  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  1346.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  Federal 
elections,  ran^'*****  shall  be  provided  free 
political  broadcasting  under  certain  drcum- 
f»fiM«— •  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdenoe,  snd  TranqwrtaUon. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  frtmi  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
a  1347.  An  original  bill  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental authorisation  of  appropriations 
tor  the  fiscal  year  1083  for  certain  foreign 


programs  and  to  *"»*'"*  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Aet  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Aet  to  suthorlae  spproprls- 
tions for  tbe  tiscsl  yesr  1984.  for  totema- 
tlonsl  security  snd  devetopment  sasMsnre. 
snd  for  otiier  purposes;  ptooed  on  the  cslen- 
dsr. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.J.  Res.  107.  Jotait  residution  to  designste 
tbe  year  of  1983  as  tbe  "Wsgner-Peyser  Fif- 
tieth Annlverssry  Year.";  to  the  Coounittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  tram  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Rdstions: 

a  Res.  153.  Orlginsl  resolution  waiving 
section  403(a)  of  the  Oaogressionsl  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  tbe  ooosider- 
atlon  of  S.  1343;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Budget 

a  Res.  153.  Orlginsl  resolution  wslving 
section  403(a)  of  tbe  Congressionsl  Budget 
Act  of  1074  with  revect  to  the  oooslder- 
sticm  of  a  1347;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sxnnns): 
S.  1343.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1IM2  to  create  an 
independent  agency  to  administer  the 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

HUCLEAS  WASTE  MAHAUSHUIl  AUTBOSrrT  ACT 
or  1*83 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President. 
When  the  Congress  passed  the  Nuclear 
V7aste  Policy  Act  last  Deconlier.  I 
stated  my  concern  that  we  would  still 
have  problems  with  this  program 
unless  we  establish  a  single-purpose  in- 
dependoit  authority  to  administer  the 
site  selection  and  repository  program. 
I  still  have  that  concern.  As  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment points  out,  there  is  wide- 
spread laclL  of  public  confidence  that 
the  ^deral  Government  has  the  insti- 
tutional ci4)acity  to  actually  carry  out 
the  difficult  and  sustained  effort  re- 
Quiied  to  build  and  operate  a. waste 
isolation  systnn  for  handling  large 
amounts  of  waste  safely  and  reliably. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Management  Authority. 

The  Authority  will  carry  out  the  nu- 
clear waste  site  selection,  construction 
and  management  functions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act— and  that  will  be  its  only  responsi- 
bility. 

The  new  Authority  would  be  headed 
by  a  nine-person  board,  six  chosen  by 
the  President  and  three  chosen  by  the 
States  which  have  been  nominated  to 
have  waste  sites.  This  will  assure  to 
the  extent  possible  that  the  States 
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views'  are  properly  represented.  Three 
of  the  memben  of  the  board  selected 
by  the  President  must  have  demon- 
strated scientific  expertise  In  nuclear 
radiation  or  geolocy  or  a  related  dlsd- 
Idftoe.  All  of  the  members  of  the  board 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

The  four  major  functions  of  the  new 
Authority  will  be  handled  by  separate 
offices  within  the  agency.  There  will 
be  an  Of  flee  of  Site  Selectkm  to  carry 
out  the  studies  and  charact«isatlons 
of  possible  repository  sites.  The  Office 
of  Site  lianagement  will  be  responsi- 
ble fw  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
sites  and  the  management  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Pund.  The  Office  of 
Public  Health.  Safety,  and  Informa- 
tion will  undertake  the  critical  duUes 
of  monltorinc  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons In  areas  adjaemt  to  the  sites,  in- 
vestigatlnv  any  problems  brought  to  it 
by  the  public  about  danger  or  harm 
caused  by  the  nuclear  waste,  and  pro- 
viding reliable  informati<»i  to  the 
public  about  the  program.  The  public 
will  have  one  dear  place  to  take  its 
OQocems.  Pinally.  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  wiU  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  any 
State  that  has  a  nuclear  waste  site  to 
promote  the  long  range  social  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  area  where  the 
st(»«ge  sites  are  located. 

The  activities  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
lianagement  Authority  wOl  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  user  fees  paid  into  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Pund.  subject  to  a  5- 
year  appropriation  based  on  the  mis- 
sion plan  under  section  301  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Raoout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racou>.  as  follows: 

a  1343 
Be  it  enceted  t>w  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreientaHve$  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congm*  ouenMed.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  dted  m  the  "Nuclear  Waste 
Manasement  Authority  Act  of  1963". 

TITLE  I— E8TABLI8HMKNT  OP  THE  NU- 
CLEAR   WASTE    IIANAOEMENT    AU- 
THORTTT 
8k.  101.  The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 

1M3  (Public  Law  97-43S)  li  amended  by 

addliis  at  the  md  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new 

UUe: 

"TITLE  IV— NUCLEAR  WASTE 
MANAOEICENT  AUTHORITY 

"wntMUMUMEin  or  the  wjjcleam  waste 
ii>»mimn  AUiBuarrr 

"Sbc  401.  (a)  EaraausHMKirT.— There  Is 
established  as  an  Independent  agency  In  the 
executive  bianch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Ifanasement  Authority  to  perform 
the  functions  of  selection,  construction,  and 
management  of  drlUan  nuclear  waste  sites 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  CoMTOsmoa.— The  Authority  shall 
be  ooapoMd  of — 


"(1)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of 
the  Senate,  three  of  which  who  have  sub- 
stantial experience,  tratnlng.  or  expertise  In 
seolocy.  hydrokxy.  nuclear  radiation  poUu- 
tkm  and  itt  effects,  and  the  methantes  of 
HMMnirtf  and  transportlnc  nuclear  waste; 
and 

"(3)  three  members  to  be  selected  by 
States  having  or  nominated  to  have  nuclear 
waste  sites,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

No  member  of  the  Authority  shall— 

"(A)  have  a  financial  Interest  In  a  utility 
that  produces  nuclear  waste:  and 

"(B)  have  worked  for  the  Departo&ent  of 
Energy  or  Battelle  Bnslneerins  on  the  site 
selectkm  program. 

"(c)  Tbm  or  Omcs.— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).  the  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  nine  years. 

"(3XA)  Of  the  six  members  of  the  Author- 
ity first  appointed  under  subsection  (b)  (1>— 

"(1)  one  shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year. 

"(U)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years: 

"(111)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  yean: 

"(Iv)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years: 

"(V)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
seven  years;  and 

"(vl)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
eight  years. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  subsection  (bK3)— 

"(i)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years; 

"(U)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  yean;  and 

"(111)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
nine  years. 

"(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy oocurrins  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

"(d)  Chaisw  amo  Vici  Chaixmaji.— (1) 
The  President  shall  designate,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
member  of  the  Authority  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)  to  serve  as  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shaU  be  the  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Authority  and  shall  pre- 
side at  meetlnss  of  the  Authority. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  designate,  by  and 
with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  member  of  the  Authority  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)  to  serve  as  the  Vice 
Chairman.  In  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  act 
as  Chairman. 

"(e)  Ifxcmios.— (1)  The  members  of  the 
Authority  shall  meet  regularly  and  shall 
perform  the  functions  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Authority  on  a  majority  vote 
of  a  quorum  of  the  Authority. 

"(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Authority  shaU  not 
Impair  the  authority  of  a  quorum  of  the  Au- 
thority to  perform  the  functions  or  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Authority. 

"(f)  QuoauM.— Five  members  of  the 
thority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
transaction  of  business. 

"wvwcnom  or  tbb  itoclbab  wasr 
MAWABnnnrr  aothokitt 
"8k.  403.  The  Authority  shall— 
"(1)  develop  policy  for  the  selection,  con- 
struction, and  manasement  of  civilian  nucle- 
ar waste  sites; 


"(3)  select,  construct,  and  manage  dvOlsn 
nudear  waste  sites  as  provkled  tai  this  Act; 
and 

"(3)  make  annual  recommendations  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  agencies 
for  such  action  as  the  Authority  oonsMers 
appropriate  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  natknal  poUcy  on  civilian  nuclear 


Au- 
the 


"(B)  research  and  developnoent  relattaig  to 
civilian  nuclear  waste  disposal. 

"omc*  or  siTB  sklbctioii 
"SH^  403.  (a)  EsTAM.fSHMSST.-There  is 
establlahed  within  the  Authority  an  Office 
of  Site  Selectkm.  The  OfHoe  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Chairman. 

"(b)  PDWcnoii.— The  Office  of  Site  Selec- 
tkm shall  be  responsible  for  the  selectkm 
and  characteriatkm  of  sites  for  a  nuclear 
waste  repository  for  both  deep  geological 
sites  and  monitored  and  retrievable  sites 
pursuant  to  the  provisians  of  this  Act 

"omcB  or  SRS  UAWMmtmn 
"Sk.  404.  (a)  EsKABUSBMSR.— There  is 
established  within  the  Authority  an  Office 
of  Site  lianagement  The  Of  fkse  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Chairman. 

"(b)  Fimcnoii.- The  Office  of  Site  Man- 
agement ShaU  be  responsible  for  site  man- 
agement and  for  the  management  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  established  In  sectkm 
30X 

"omcs  or  rusuc  hbalxh.  savctv  Am 

nrOBMATIOIl 

"8k.  406.  (a)  EsTAauaiuiaai.- There  is 
established  wlthtai  the  Authority  an  Office 
of  Public  Health.  Safety  and  Informatkm. 
The  Offtee  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman. 

"(b)  Fimcnoin.- The  Office  of  PubUc 
Health  and  Safety  shall  be  resptmsible  f or— 

"(1)  the  cmtlnuous  monitoring  of  environ- 
mental and  health  conditions  in  the  area  of 
any  nuclear  waste  storage  f acOitr.  snd 

"(3)  receiving  and  taivestigating  all  com- 
plaints and  allegations  of  environmental 
harm  and  danger  to  public  health  arising 
frtmi  the  storage  of  nuclear  waste  as  provid- 
ed In  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  providing  reliable,  accurate  and 
ttanely  information  to  the  public  about  the 
nuclear  waste  storage  program. 

"(c)  Public  Do^et  and  Public  Hearings.- 
All  complaints  received  by  the  Office  pursu- 
ant to  subsectkm  (bX3)  shall  be  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission  or  the  Governor 
of  any  affected  SUte.  the  Off kse  shaU  hoM 
a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Authority  on  any  aUesatkm  of  envlroiunen- 
tal  ham  and  danger  to  public  health. 

"OmCB  or  BOOROMIC  DKVILOmBIT 

"Sac.  406.  (a)  Esiabushiibit.— There  Is 
established  wtthtai  the  Authority  an  Office 
of  Economic  Development  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Directs  who  shall  be  ap- 
potaited  by  the  Chairman, 

"(b)  FimcTioii.- The  Office  of  Economic 
Development  shaU  be  respcmsible  for  pro- 
viding financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
any  State  requesUng  such  assistance  In 
which  a  repository  Is  constructed  as  provkl- 
ed tai  sectton  116(cX3XA). 

"AommsnuTivs  raovisioin 
"Sk.  407.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act  the  Authority  may— 


"(1)  mesci^  such  regutaitlaas  as  the  Au- 
thority oonslfers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  subject  to  dvll  service  and  dasslflea- 
tkm  laws,  appoint  empkiy.  and  fix  the  eom- 
pensatkm  of  such  persoond  as  may  be  neo- 
easary  to  catry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

"(3)  obtain  from  any  Federal  agency,  in- 
cluding any  kxlependent  estsMMiment  or 
taistrumentaUty  of  the  United  States,  advice. 
Informatkm.  esttanatea.  statlstks.  and  sodi 
other  assistance  as  the  Authortty  oonstden 
necessary  for  the  performaaoe  of  Its  fone- 
tions  under  this  Act 

"(4)  solicit  Crom  any  State  or  poiltieal  sub- 
diviskm  thereof  advice.  bifoiiBatkm.  estt- 
matea.  statisttes.  and  sudi  other  aaslstanrr 
as  the  Auth*tty  consklers  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act 

"(5)  obtatal  the  servleea  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  pravl- 
stons  of  sectkm  3109  of  title  B.  United  States 
Code; 

"(•)  aocepti  and  utlltae  the  aetvloes  of  indi- 
viduals empbyed  kitomlttently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment sertloe  and  reimburse  su^  individ- 
uals for  travel  expenses,  as  authorised  by 
sectkm  STOS  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code, 
including  per  diem  as  authorised  by  section 
5703  of  such  title; 

"(7)  alter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, or  modifications  thereof,  to  carry  out 
the  provisioits  of  this  Act 

"(8)  make  advance,  pi  ogress,  and  other 
paymenU  nllUch  the  Authority  consklers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  praviskms  of  this 
Act  without  regard  to  the  praviskms  of  sec- 
tton 3648  of  the  Revised  SUtates.  as  amend- 
ed (31  VJB.C.  s»y. 

"(9)  make  aucdi  other  eapendiUues  as  the 
Authority  dstermines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  movlslons  of  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  pay  the  compenaatkm  of  personnel, 
per  diem,  travel  expenses,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  Authority  tmn  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  established  by  sectkm  303.". 


WASTs  run  Am  ad  to  aiibliku  suns 
Sk.  103.  Paragraph  (3)  of  sutaseetkm  (e) 
of  section  303  of  such  Act  is  ammdwl  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Authority  shall  submit  the 
budget  of  the  Waste  Fund  to  the  Office  of 
BCanagemeic  and  Budget  every  five  years. 
Except  for  the  kiitkd  budget  the  budget  of 
the  Waste  Pund  shaO  ooosist  of  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Authority  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  Wsste  Fund  and  other  rde- 
vant  financial  matters  for  the  succeeding 
five  fiscal  yeaia.  The  budget  shall  be  ki- 
eluded  ki  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  The  Secretary  nay  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  Waste  Fund,  subject  to 
approprlatiens  which  shall  remain  available 
unto  expoiied.  Apivopriatkms  daall  be  sub- 
ject to  authorlntkm  every  five  years.". 

(b)  Sectkm  116(cK3XA)  of  waOi  Act  ki 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  Igst  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  shan  continue,  as  requested  by 
such  State,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  sudi 
State  in  ptomotkig  the  long  range  social 
and  econoDtlc  well  being  of  the  area  of  the 
site." 

TKHmcAt  Am>  comoBmiw  aiusiNissn 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Sectkm  3  of  the  Nudear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983  (PubUe  Law  97- 
435)  Is  ameaded— 

(1)  ki  daase  4  by  strikkig  out  "Secretary" 
and  kisertblg  ki  lieu  thoeof  "Authority"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  dause  17  and  kuertkig 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(17)  the  term  'Authority'  means  the  Nu- 
dear Waste  lianagement  Authority  estab- 
lUhedki  title  IV.";  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  clause  (30). 

(b)  Titles  L  n.  and  m  of  such  Act  are 
fM«w«i«i  iiy  striking  out  "Secretary"  where 
such  word  appears  alone  or  "Secretary  of 
Biesgy"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Au- 
thority". 

(e>  Title  m  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  oat  section  304  and  by  redesignat- 
hig  sections  305  and  306  as  sectkms  3<K  and 
806,  raapectively. 

(dXl)  Sectkm  5313  of  tttle  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  w'~'~«*^  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Chairman.  Nudear  Waste  lianagement 
Authority.". 

(3)  Sectkm  5314  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
newltcm: 

"Members.  Nudear  Waste  Management 
Aothortty  (8).". 

(eXl)  The  table  of  sections  for  title  m  of 
sndi  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  for  sectkm  304  and  redesignating  sec- 
tkms 305  and  306  as  sections  304  and  305.  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Tlie  table  of  secUons  for  such  Act  is 
■tM«MtoH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fidlowtng: 

"TITLE  IV— NUCLEAR  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  AUTHORTTT 

"Sec.  401.  EstabUshmoit  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Management  Authority. 

"Sec.  403.  Functions  of  the  Nudear  Waste 
Management  Authority. 

"Sec.  403.  Offtee  of  Site  Selection. 

"Sec.  404.  Ottiee  of  Site  Management 

"Sec.  405.  Office  of  PubUc  Health  and 
Safety. 

"Sec.  406.  Office  of  Economk;  Development 

"Sec  407.  Administrative  provisions. 

TITLE  n-TRANSFER.  SAVINGa  AND 
PERSONNEL  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "authority"  means  the  Nude- 
ar Waste  Management  Authority  estab- 
lished by  the  title  IV  of  the  Nudear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  as  added  by  section  101  of 
this  Act  snd 

(3)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
k«  as  provkled  bi  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

8b&  303.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Authority  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
fiiergy  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  sssets.  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
approi^1atl<ms.  authorizations,  allocatkms. 
and  other  funds  onployed.  bdd.  used,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  or  arlshig  from  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Authority  by  this  Act  are.  sub- 
Jett  to  sectkm  303  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1050  (31  UJ3.C. 
581e).  tranferred  to  the  Authority. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manase- 
ment and  Budget  at  such  tbne  or  tknes  as 
the  Director  shall  provide,  may  provide  for 
such  BAM^ifawiai  Incidental  transfers  of 
assets,  llaUllties.  grants,  contracts,  proper- 
ty, reocKds,  and  unexpended  balances  of  vh 
proprtatlons,  authorisations,  allocations, 
and  othM'  funds  held,  used,  available,  or  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with  or 
arising  from  the  functtons  transferred  to 
the  Authority  by  this  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Nu- 
dear Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1983. 


Sk.  203.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  whteh  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the 
performance  by  any  other  agency,  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  of  f  unctkms 
transferred  to  the  Authority  by  this  Act 
and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  tkne  this  Act 
takes  effect 

shaO  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  untQ  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  sskle,  or  repnled  by  the  Authority, 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operatkm  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  any  agency  or 
any  component  thereof:  but  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent.that  they  relate  to  funo- 
tkms  transferred  to  the  Authority  by  this 
Act  shall  be  continued  before  the  Author- 
ity. Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceed- 
ings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  the  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted; and  orders  issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  in  effect  untQ  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  Authority,  by  a  court  of  ooimtetent  Ju- 
risdiction, or  by  operatkm  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsectkm  (e)— 
(1)  the  proviskms  of  this  Act  shall  not 

affect  actions  commenced  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and 

(3)  in  all  such  actions  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  ™»inw»r  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(dXl)  No  actkm  or  other  i»oceeding  com- 
menced by  or  agakut  any  officer  In  his  offi- 
cial capadty  as  an  officer  of  any  agency 
■hall  abate  by  reastm  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  No  cause  of  actkm  of  or  against 
sny  agency,  or  any  officer  thereof  in  his  of- 
ficial capadty,  shaU  abate  by  reason  of  the 
etiactment  of  this  Act  Causes  of  actkm  and 
actions  or  other  proceedings  with  respect  to 
a  functkm  transferred  to  Uie  Authority  by 
this  Act  may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  Authority,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(3)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect  any  agency,  or  any  offkser 
thereof  hi  his  official  ci«Mdty.  is  a  party  to 
an  action  arising  from  the  pwformance  of  a 
function  transferred  to  the  Authority  by 
this  Act,  such  actkm  shall  be  continued  with 
the  Authority  substituted  or  added  as  a 
party. 

(3)  In  any  action  poidlng  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  the  court  may  at  any  time, 
on  its  own  motton  or  that  of  any  party, 
enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
provisiims  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Orders  issued  snd  actitms  taken  by  the 
head  of  an  agency  in  the  performance, 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  of  the 
functions  transferred  to  the  Authority  by 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to 
the  same  extoit  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  orders  had  been  issued  and  such  ac- 
tions bad  been  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  performing  such  functlims  (m  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  actions  upon  the  record,  or 
administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
ftmcttons  transferred  to  the  Authority  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of 
such  functions  by  the  Authority. 
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(f)  RcfafOMe  tan  any  otber  Pedeiml  law  to 
the  SeenUiT  of  Awrgy.  uv  agency,  or  any 
offlocr  or  offloe  of  auefa  agency  with  reapect 
to  any  fnnetlan  tnmaferred  to  tbe  Author- 
ity by  tUa  Act.  ibaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
tbe  Authortty. 

Sac.  404.  In  appointing  or  employtaog  per- 
Mxm^  the  Authortty  ahaU  eonalder  the  ap- 
pUcatlOM  for  appointment  or  employment 
submitted  by  taidtTiduali  who.  aa  of  the  day 
before  the  date  of  tlie  enactment  of  thia 
Act.  have  been  appointed  or  are  employed 
to  perform  the  functloaa  tranaf erred  to  the 
Authortty  by  thia  Act  Kotwtthatanding  any 
other  provlaian  of  Uw.  the  Authority  ahaU 
not  be  reqidred  to  appoint  or  employ  such 
indivtduala  or  to  give  preference  to  any  such 
indtrfdual  in  appointtng  or  employing  per- 


TTTIA  m— IMTDUM  ACTIONK 
IMTBRIM  FDMDOfO;  EFVECi'lVm  DATE 

Sac.  Ml.  (aXlXA)  The  members  of  the 
Authortty  may  be  appointed  in  tbe  manner 
provided  by  thia  Act  at  any  time  after  the 
date  d  the  enactment  of  tills  Act 

(B)  Tlie  Authority  may.  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  select 
for  appointment  or  employment  personnel 
to  be  appoinfd  or  employed  by  the  Author- 
ity on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Bach  member  of  the  Authority  shaU 
be  compensated  from  the  date  tlw  member 
is  appointed. 

(S)  The  oompenaatian  of  members  of  the 
Authortty  and  tlie  other  expenses  of  the 
Authority  incnrred  undn  this  subaection 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  in  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  establiahed  by  sectim  302  of 
the  Nudear  Policy  Act  of  1902. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated, from  funds  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
not  otherwiae  appropriated,  such  amounU 
aa  may  be  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sioos  of  subaectian  (a). 

aac  SOX  (a)  Bzoept  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hundred 
and  eltfaty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act. 

(b)  Thia  section  and  section  301  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  FELL: 

S.  1345.  A  bill  to  provide  that  former 
proviaioiu  relattaig  to  the  trigger 
under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
enu>layment  Compenaatlon  Act  of 
1970  shall  apply  untO  the  national  un- 
employment rate  falls  below  8  percent, 
and  to  restore  the  former  definition  of 
insured  unemployment  rate:  to  the 
Committee  <m  Finance. 

STAR  BJsnnjTT  Foa  sxiaauau  ssssriis 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
Introducing  leglslatlcm  to  rtialntain  our 
Federal  ccmimltment  to  the  Nation's 
unemployed  workers.  That  commit- 
ment, which  was  so  recently  rein- 
forced by  the  emergency  Jobs  bUl 
paoed  In  March,  is  undermined  by  a 
grave  mistake  made  by  Congress  In 
1981.  and  I  hope  to  correct  that  mis- 
take befme  many  of  the  unemployed 
are  damaged. 

In  August  1981.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  was  7.4 
pooent.  The  average  unemployment 
for  the  year  1980  had  been  7.1  percent, 
and  in  1979"  had  been  5.8  percent.  In 


the  thirty-five  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  unemployment  had 
risen  above  7  peromt  In  coaly  S  years, 
from  1975  through  1977.  The  (mly 
time  In  the  history  of  recorded  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  statistics 
in  which  unemployment  has  exceeded 
that  level  was  during  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930*8. 

These  unemployment  figures  are  sig- 
nificant, Mr.  President,  because  in 
August  1981,  this  Oovemment  enacted 
fundamental  changes  in  the  way  In 
which  unemployed  woi^ers  can  qual- 
ify for  unemployment  compensation. 
The  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  passed 
by  the  Soaate  on  August  5  of  that 
year,  was  a  major  experiment  by  a  new 
administration  In  directing  the  course 
and  purpose  of  Federal  Oovemment. 
In  doaens  of  agencies  and  In  hundreds 
of  programs,  funding  was  reduced  or 
eliminated,  and  eUgibillty  was  restrict- 
ed. One  of  the  programs  restricted  was 
a  program  of  Federal  assistanre  to 
help  pay  the  unemployment  benefits 
in  States  with  high  unemployment: 
this  program  is  known  as  extended 
benefits,  and  eligible  States  can  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  p«^ods  up  to  13  weeks. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  restricted 
State  eligibility  for  extended  benefits 
by  raising  the  threshold  levels,  or  trig- 
gers, of  unenu)loyment  at  which  a 
State  could  qualify.  Under  prior  law.  a 
State  would  qualify  for  extmded  bene- 
fits If  Its  Insured  unemployment  rate, 
which  measured  the  workers  In  the 
labor  force  already  receiving  State  un- 
employment benefits,  was  over  5  per- 
cent. A  State  also  could  qualify  for  ex- 
tended benefits  if  its  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  was  over  4  percent  and 
was  more  than  120  percent  of  its  rate  1 
year  earlier. 

Reconciliation  changed  these  trig- 
gers by  raising  each  of  them  a  full  per- 
centage point,  ao  that  a  State  must 
now  have  a  6-percent  insured  imem- 
ployment  rate  under  the  first  alterna- 
tive of  the  trigger.  Reconciliation  also 
reduced  the  number  of  unonployed 
workers  counted  as  receiving  benefits 
by  eliminating  those  who  receive  ex- 
tended benefits,  thus  lowering  each 
State's  unemployed  Insurance  rate. 

In  1981.  Mr.  President,  these 
changes  in  our  unemployment  law 
may  seem  warranted.  The  Nation  was 
In  the  grip  of  a  conservative  revolu- 
tion, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  unemployment  benefits  should  be 
immime  from  the  budget-cutting.  The 
Nation's  unemployment  was  at  7.4  per- 
cent, and  much  of  our  country  waited 
with  baited  breath  for  the  President's 
tax  cuts  and  defense  buildup  to  restore 
prosperity. 

As  we  know,  however,  prosperity  did 
not  arrive  and  unemployment  did  not 
decline.  The  Nation's  unemployment 
rate  continued  climbing  steadily  untU 
it  reached  a  post-war  high  of  10.8  per- 


cent in  December  1982,  signifying  that 
over  12  million  workers  had  no  Job  and 
were  sUll  searching  for  cacnt.  In  my  own 
State,  the  unemployment  rate  reached 
11.4  percent  In  December  and  climbed 
to  over  12  percent  on  an  unadjusted 
basis  In  January  and  February.  Rhode 
Island's  unemplojrment  remains  over 
9.2  percent  even  today. 

Ironically,  Rhode  Island  and  18 
other  Stetes  will  soon  lose  their  eligi- 
bility for  extended  benefits.  This  Is 
not  because  unemployment  has  been 
decreasing  In  these  States,  but  because 
worlcers  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  or  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force,  or  the 
number  of  new  layoffs  has  decreased, 
or  any  one  of  several  factors.  Unem- 
ploymmt  nationally  Is  expected  to 
reinain  above  9  percent  for  this  year 
and  next  year,  and  extended  benefits 
wUl  remain  Just  as  necessary  through- 
out that  time  period  in  order  to  help 
workers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

As  long  as  we  have  high  unemploy- 
ment across  the  Nation  and  in  individ- 
ual SUtes,  Mr.  President,  our  States 
require  that  extended  bmefits  be  of- 
fered on  a  basis  that  is  responsive  to 
the  himian  suffering  that  exists.  The 
bill  that  I  am  filing  today  will  there- 
fore roU  back  the  changes  made  in 
trigger  levels  to  their  prereccmciliation 
levels  imtll  national  imemployment 
drops  to  8  percent,  a  rate  that  indi- 
cates that  recovery  has  truly  started 
for  workers  as  well  as  for  Wall  Street. 
States  will  be  able  to  remain  qualified 
for  extended  benefits  if  their  Insured 
unemploymmt  rate  is  above  5  percent, 
or  if  is  above  4  percent  and  more  than 
120  percent  of  unemployment  1  year 
earlier. 

My  bill  wiU  also  permanently  correct 
the  types  of  unemployed  workers  who 
are  counted  for  extended  benefit  pur- 
poses to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
number  of  workers  receiving  unem- 
ployment. Unemployed  woi^ers  who 
receive  extended  benefits  wlU  once 
agidn  be  counted,  as  well  as  those  re- 
ceiving basic  State  benefits.  SUtes  wlU 
therefore  not  be  refused  eligibility  by 
an  arbitrarily  restrictive  measurement 
of  unemployed  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  con- 
tained In  my  biU  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  proposed,  in  various  forms, 
by  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  past 
year.  Neither  are  these  changes  an 
answer  to  unemployment  or  to  the 
human  misery  that  accompanies  Job- 
lessness. But  neither  of  these  facts  are 
a  sufficient  reason  to  say  that  we  must 
leave  a  mistaken  law  the  way  that  it  Is. 
Our  continued  high  level  of  unonploy- 
ment  require  a  continued  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
the  unemployed,  and  the  need  for 
such  correction  will  become  more  and 
more  obvious  as  more  and  more  States 
are  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  extended 


benefits  ptogram  this  summer.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  more  of  my  col- 
leagues grow  to  reoognte  the  contin- 
ued need  for  extended  benefits,  and 
that  we  dm  maintain  our  country's 
commitment  to  unemidoyed  workers 
at  the  level  that  we  ou^t  to. 

If  there  Is  no  objectloa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  request  that  the  provisioas  of 
this  bill  be  printed  In  fuU  in  the 
Raooao  f  <dlowing  the  conclusion  of  my 
ronaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  i»lnted  in  the 
Rboosd,  as:  follows; 

Be  it  enaObed  by  tKe  Senate  sad  Htnm  vf 
lievre$etUaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossemMe^  That  (a) 
section  203(d)  of  tlie  FMeral-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  ConpenaatlaD  Act  of 
19T0  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  aentenee:  "With  re- 
apect to  compwwatiion  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  on  or  after  June  1. 
1083.  and  before  the  tint  week  thereafter 
which  begtis  tn  a  month  following  a  month 
for  whidi  the  national  total  rate  of  unem- 
ployment (as  deteimlned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatlAlcs)  is  bdow  •  percent,  determi- 
nations undfer  thia  aubaection  ahaU  be  made 
as  if  the  fi|0ure  '5'  in  paragraph  (IXB)  were 
'4'.  and  the  figure  'V  in  danse  (ii)  of  this 
paragraph  were  '6'.". 

(bXl)  Section  203(eXlXA)  of  auch  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "individuals  filing 
claims  for  regular  oompenaatian"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "indtviduala  filing 
claims  for  iwmpfnsatiim  (tandnding  regular, 
extended,  sbarable  regular,  and  Federal  sup- 
plemoital  compensation)". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  for  puipoaes  of  determining 
whether  tbtm  are  State  "on"  or  "ofT'  indi- 
cators for  we^s  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  For  pur- 
poses of  making  such  detenninationa  for 
such  weeks,  such  amendment  ahall  be 
deoned  to  be  in  effect  for  all  weAs.  wheth- 
er beginning  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1346.  A  bOl  to  provide  that  in  Fed- 
eral eleetibns,  candidates  stiall  be  pro- 
vided free  political  broadcasting  under 
certain  dtcumstances;  the  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


.  SLBcnom  cAMPAia  wmnmM  act 
•  Mr.  BEMTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  fundamental  Inequity  in  our  Fed- 
eral election  laws.  It  is  embodied  In  a 
legal  loophole  created  by  the  Suprane 
Court  In  Buckles  against  Valeo  allow- 
ing so-caUed  ind^nendent  expenditures 
to  be  made  without  limit  in  Federal 
elections.  This  loophole  means  that 
the  candidate  who  finances  a  race 
within  the  legal  limits  set  by  Con- 
gress-$14K)0  per  individual  and  $6,000 
per  political  action  onnmlttee— could 
run  ag^mt  an  opponent  who  receives 
limitless  contributions  in  effect  from 
so-caUed  Independent  ocmmnlttees.  The 
candidate  who  plays  by  the  rules  Is  at 
a  clear  disadvantage  against  an  onx>- 
nent  who  bends  them.  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  reform  of  our  Nation's  electicm 
laws,   and  the   prospect   for  reform 


apears  more  likely  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  recmt  past,  it  must  include 
a  provision  to  rectify  the  "independent 
oonmiittee"  inequity.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  dose  this  loop- 
hole, and  resolve  the  unfairness  it  has 
created. 

My  proposal  will  give  candidates  for 
Fedoral  offloe  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond at  no  cost  to  indeiiendent  cam- 
paigns on  television  or  radio.  It  will 
force  accountability  on  those  who 
have  ei^oited  and  abused  our  consti- 
tutional protection  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. While  encouraging  free 
speech,  my  bill  will  allow  the  target  of 
distcotions  to  set  the  record  straight. 
My  hope  is  that  it  will  assure  at  least 
some  respect  for  the  truth  by  these 
political  predators,  because  they  will 
know  that  their  intraded  victim  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self. 

In  1974,  the  Court  ruled  that  inde- 
pendent expenditures  in  Federal  elec- 
tions could  not  be  limited  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  determined  that  individuals 
and  truly  IndeiDendent  groups  have  a 
right  to  air  their  views  without  restric- 
tion, during  «^i«p«L«gn«  That  is  a  prop- 
osition that  I  fully  support.  Oiur  Con- 
stitution is  dear  on  the  protection  of 
individual  expression,  and  my  proposal 
wHl  do  nothing  to  restrict  that  right. 

My  bill  amends  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  the  following 
way:  When  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  Is  faced  with  an  independent 
campaign  on  radio  or  television,  that 
candidate  would  be  acceded  an  equal 
amount  of  broadcast  time,  at  no  cost, 
to  respond  to  the  charges.  Without  In 
any  way  threatening  freedom  of 
qieech.  my  bill  allows  the  target  of 
distortions  and  false  charges  an  auto- 
matic right  to  reply.  My  proposal 
would  help  assure  at  least  some  re- 
spect for  the  truth  and  accuracy  in  in- 
depcaodent  campaign  advertising.  It 
should  also  help  enable  the  candi- 
dates, rather  than  outside  "independ- 
ent" groups,  to  set  the  agenda  in  our 
Federal  dectlons. 

Let  me  make  dear  the  intent  of  my 
proposaL'  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  would  require  broadcasters  to  sell 
advertising  time  to  so-called  independ- 
ent c(»nmittees.  Present  law  places  no 
restrictions  on  the  broadcaster's  abso- 
lute discretion  as  to  whether  to  sell  or 
not  to  sell  time  to  independent  com- 
mittees, and  nothing  in  my  proposal 
wm  effect  that  right.  In  fact,  the 
broadcasters'  right  of  discretion  was 
uphdd  in  court  2  weelcs  ago  last 
Friday,  when  the  National  Conserva- 
tive Political  Action  Committee's  suit 
against  several  Members  of  this  body 
and  licensees  asserting  their  right  to 
broadcast  time  was  dismissed.  Only 
when  a  broadcaster  exercises  that  al>- 
solute  discretion  to  sell  time  to  an  in- 
dependent committee  will  the  equal 
time  provisions  induded  in  this  meas- 
ure be  triggered. 


In  the  last  few  elections,  so-called  in- 
dependmt  groups  have  engaged  In 
multlmillion  dollar  campaigns  of  hit- 
and-run  guerilla  politics  designed  to 
tear  down  candidates  througli  distor- 
tions and  half  truths.  Natlfmal  Con- 
servative Politioil  Action  Committee 
Chairman  John  Dolan.  in  an  interview 
with  the  Washington  Post,  said,  "A 
group  like  ours  could  lie  through  its 
teeth  and  the  candidate  it  helve  stays 
dean."  These  groups,  accoimtable  to 
no  one,  can  and  do  lie  through  their 
teeth,  and  their  distortions  often  go 
unquestioned,  because  the  victims  UuA 
the  campaign  resources  to  respond  and 
set  the  record  straight 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  the 
98th  Congress  have  introduced  far- 
reaching  reforms  of  our  election  laws 
to  limit  political  action  ctnnmittees.  I 
believe  they  are  aiming  at  the  wrong 
target.  Most  political  action  cmnmit- 
tees  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
part  in  increasing  partlcbMition  in  the 
political  process,  allowing  individuals 
to  augment  the  inuiact  of  their  politi- 
cal activity,  and  increasing  the  ac- 
countability in  election  campaign  fi- 
nancing. My  proposal  will  effect  the 
fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  political 
action  committees  that  make  inde- 
pendent expenditures.  It  will  be  trig- 
gered only  when  the  independent 
grotv  purehases  radio  or  tdevisicm 
broadcast  time.  Not  all  of  the 
independents  have  the  means  with 
which  to  wage  media  campaigns  be- 
cause, as  every  Member  here  Imows, 
they  are  tremendously  expoisive. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  came  to 
grips  with  the  indepoident  loophole 
created  by  the  Suprane  Court,  and  I 
believe  my  proposal  deals  with  it  effec- 
tively, while  still  providing  for  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

8.1340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RevretenUUives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Reform  Act". 

Sac.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  tenn  "candidate"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  tenn  in  section  301  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
17.8.C  431  (2))' 

(2)  the  term  "political  committee"  has  the 
ini»*"«"g  given  such  term  in  section  301  (4) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1071: 

(3)  tbe  tenn  "person"  has  tbe  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  301  (11)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971:  and 

(4)  the  term  "political  party"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  tenn  in  section  301  (10) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

Sac.  3.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  n.S.C.  315)  is  amended— 


a 
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<1)  by 
(d)  • 
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■ufaMCtkMH  (c)  and 
(d)  and  (e).  napeettvely: 


(2)  by  liHertint  after  ■ubweUoo  (b)  the 
tt/lf^ifimAn^  mTT  Hitwcictlnn" 

"(eXl)  If.  with  rwpect  to  an  election  of  a 
ftwWitBliT.  any  UoenMe  ataall  ezerclae  Its  ab- 
■oiutc  diMtctlaa  to  penntt  any  IndlTidual. 
poittieal  eommtttoe.  or  other  penon  (other 
than  a  ranitHat*  for  aoeh  offloe.  or  a  politi- 
cal nmiiiitttm  authoclHd  by  a  candldatif  for 
meh  otfloe  or  by  a  mmmlttfwi  authorlMd  by 
a  poUtleal  party)  to  porchaae  time  on  a 
braadcaatlnc  atatlon  to  mppott  a  candidate 
or  to  crlticiw  the  vlewi.  porittaia.  actions. 

■hall  provide  to  any  candidate  whoae  Tiewa. 
iwtWirnt.  aettona.  or  quaUflcatlooa  were 
crttldHd.  or  to  any  opponent  of  the  candi- 
date nipported.  a«  the  caae  may  be.  the  op- 
portunity to  me  the  aame  amount  of  time 
I  taraadeaatlnc  itatltm.  durinc  the 
)  period  of  the  dur.  without  charge:  Pro- 
That  racb  lloenaee  shall  have  no 
of  ceiMorrtilp  over  the  mat«ial  re- 
quired to  be  broadcast  undw  this  subsee- 


big  celebration  on  June  3  In  each  of 
the  38  Boiployment  Service  offices 
where  busineas  and  Industry  leaders 
have  been  invited  to  "open  house"  in 
order  to  gain  first  hand  experience  in 
the  services  and  assistance  provided  by 
this  important  component  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

These  kinds  of  ceremonies,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  economic  recovery 
really  meaningful  for  those  who  are 
now  unemployed  or  underemployed. 


"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsectkm.  the  terms 
■candidate',  'politleal  committee',  and  'poUU- 
cal  party*,  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  in  section  Ml  of  the  Federal  Election 
r--y.>f.  Act  of  1071  (2  Va.C.  431).". 

Sk.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  elections  taking  place  after 
December  31. 19n« 


^  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
8.J.  Rca.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  year  of  1M3  as  the 
"Wagner-Peyser  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Tear":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


1  PIRXXrH  AmnVBUUUtT  TSUI 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6,  19n.  we  will  commonorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  which,  as  we  all  know,  es- 
tablished a  nationwide  system  of 
public  employment  offices.  Today,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  rec- 
ngnhdwg  the  year  1983  as  the 
"Wagner-Peyser  50th  Aimlversary 
Year." 

During  Its  50-year  history,  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  commonly  known  as 
the  Job  Service,  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  functioning  of  the 
labor  martlet  and  the  supply  of  labor 
In  this  country.  The  assistance  provid- 
ed by  the  finployment  Service,  which 
includes  recniitmoit.  counseling.  Job 
placement,  administration  of  the  un- 
envloyment  insurance  program  and 
coonHnatioD  of  occupational  informa- 
tloo.  has  been  an  integral  and  neces- 
sary factor  in  the  recovery  we  are  ex- 
periencing In  the  economy. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  the  Itaiployment  Service  offices 
all  over  the  United  States  will  be  spon- 
soring Job-a-thons  and  other  public 
forums  to  make  business,  industry  and 
the  community  at-large  more  aware  of 
the  services  and  programs  it  provides. 
In  my  own  State  of  Mississippi,  under 
the  excellent  dlrectim  of  Mr.  O.  H. 
Simmons,  we  have  scheduled  several 
more  statewide  Job-a-thons.  numerous 
local  and  community  Job  f  onmis  and  a 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.  S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sracm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nvmi )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  &  57,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 
s.  Tsa 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Husdustoh, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  722.  a  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Act  to  exempt  bicycle 
c(Mnponent  parts  which  are  not  reex- 
ported from  the  exemption  from  the 
cust<Hns  laws  otherwise  available  to 
merchandise  in  foreign  trade  sones. 

S.  T«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiuuin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Srsvm).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Mukkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to  assure 
the  continued  protection  of  the  travel- 
ing public  in  the  marketing  of  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  tso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waixop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Daicota  (Mr.  Abdhob)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  980,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  such  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  surface  mining  of 
stone,  clay,  and  sand  work. 

B.  lOOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spbcrh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hxplhi)  was  added  as  a  coQwnsor 
of  S.  1006,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  15- 
percent  reduction  In  percentage  deple- 
tion for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

SSHATB  JOOrr  BBSOLUTIOH  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oabk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cbahstoit)  was  added  as  a  oompon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  July  20  of 
each  year  as  "Space  Exploration  Day." 

SBIATB  ■xsoLnnoii  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paxssua.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mi.  Hxlms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  115,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 


Sooate  on  the  need  to  facilitate  U.8. 
exports  by  opposing  international  re- 
strictions on  the  mariietlng  and  distri- 
bution of  such  exports. 

ssuTS  assoLunoii  iso 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goktoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  WxLsoH).  the  Senator  frcnn  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DixoH).  and  the  Soiator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buunoc) 
were  added  as  coqxmsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  130.  a  resoluticm  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  award  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  FreedcMn  to  Barney 
Clark,  to  be  presented  to  his  family  in 
his  memory. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  152— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

8.  Rb.  152 

Reaolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressianal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  a.  1342.  a  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1986  for  the 
Departmoit  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
natitmal  Broadcasting,  and  tat  other  pur- 
poses. Such  waiver  is  neoeaaary  to  allow  the 
authorisation  of  $13,283,000  to  enable  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Uberty.  Inc.  (RFB/RL) 
to  fThw"^  programming,  improve  audio 
quality,  and  renovate  broadcast  facilities,  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  July  19. 1982  "to  move  forward  .  .  . 
with  a  program  to  modernise  our  primary 
means  of  international  communication,  our 
international  radio  system." 

Oanpliance  with  sectiim  402(a>  of  the 
(>>ngreoBional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  28.  1982  deadline  be- 
cause the  Administration  failed  to  submit 
this  request  until  November  33,  1982.  This 
request  was  resubmitted  to  the  c:ongress  in 
March  of  1983. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  153— 
WAIVING  THE  BUDGET  ACTT 

BCr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

ansa.  183 

Reaolved.  That,  pursuant  to  section  403(e) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  re«>ect  to  the  consideration 
of  &  1347.  "A  bill  to  provide  a  supplemental 
authorisation  of  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  and  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  for  international  securi- 
ty and  development  assistance,  and  for 
other  purpoees". 


This  watvfer  is  naoeaasfy  to  sDow  appro- 
prlatloos  under  the  Forelcn  flwlafanfifi  Act 
of  1981  for^  foUowtaw  aBsoanta  and  pitt^ 
poses:  $182J00O.O0O  for  military  asrtatancvi 
under  secticKi  803:  $105,500,000  for  eoooamle 
support  funds  under  part  n,  diapter  4;  snd 
$4,800,000  tor  intonatlanal  iwgsnliatlnni 
and  programs  under  part  n.  diapter  3. 

Oompllanee  with  seetloa  402(a)  of  the 
Coogreasloaal  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  May  28. 1982.  bsoaose  (a)  In  the 
case  of  the  ifillltary  aasistonne  and  ecopomie 
support  fudds.  the  Oommlttee  reported  out 
authoriaatklns  in  1982  whksh  were  never  en- 
acted and  (b)  in  the  caae  of  authorisation 
for  the  United  Statea  oontifbiitlaa  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
CJommlttee  directed  onmnietlnn  <tf  an  aasaaa- 
ment  of  thS  value  of  this  sgcney  to  united 
Statea  objestlves  prior  to  final  conslderatlnn 
of  the  amount  proposed  for  authoitatlon. 

The  effe^  of  defeating  oonslderatlan  of 
the  supplemental  authorisstkm  win  be:  (a) 
with  re^tfd  to  funds  for  the  mHitazy  aaslst- 
anoe  program,  failure  to  reatote  the  most 
critical  shiartfalls  resulttng  from  a  sharp 
cutback  and  extensive  eanoarklng  of  funds 
under  the  fiacal  year  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion: this  aMindemental  requeats  funds  for 
programs  pivotal  to  United  Statea  efforU  In 
Central  Anierica  and  Africa;  (b)  with  regard 
to  economte  support  funds,  dilution  of  prior- 
ity efforts  in  support  of  peace  in  Central 
America  (Xtonduras  and  Costa  Rica)  and  the 
Middle  East  (Sudan),  and  of  assistanrf  to 
Turkey  to  meet  the  United  Statea  pledge 
under  the  inultinational  economic  rriiabili- 
taUon  efforts:  (c)  with  regard  to  funds  for 
Intnnational  organisations  and  pragrams. 
delay  in  resuming  United  Statea  partldpa- 
tlcm  in  the  International  Atomic  bergy  As- 
sociation, postponed  by  legislative  mandate 
pending  oanpletlon  of  aasesBnent  of  the 
value  of  ccdtinued  United  Statea  partldpar 
tion.  which  the  study  found  to  be  hlglily 
supportive  of  United  States  pursuit  of  its 
nuclear  noaprolif eratlon  ohjeetivea. 

The  desired  authorisatlan  will  not  delay 
the  appropriatiims  process  and  wiU  need  to 
be  accommodated  in  a  supplemental  vovro- 
priation. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INTERMA'nONAL  MONETARY 
i  FUND 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1296 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HTP-M«  submitted  an  amend- 
ment inttaded  to  be  iwoposed  by  him 
to  the  bIB  (S.  695)  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  author- 
ize consent  to  and  authorize  appro- 
priations for  an  increase  in  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  Intematicnial  Monetary 
Fund  and  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  increased  U.S.  partieipatton  In  the 
IMF's  General  Arrangements  to 
Borrow,  as  follovre: 

On  page  9,  line  9.  strike  out  the  dosing 
quotation  mark  and  the  second  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

8k.  45.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  ^bal 
economic  stability  through  a  cooperative 
framework  for  the  conduct  of  a  free  and 
market  oriented  system  of  world  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  there- 
of, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 


stniet  the  United  States  Ezecuthre  Director 
to  the  Ftaid  to  propose  and  to  vote  for  the 
B4ffF<*i?"  by  the  Fund  of  the  following  poli- 
des  with  respect  to  any  purchases,  draw- 
ings, or  other  use  of  Fund  resources  (includ- 
ing loans  under  the  General  Arrangements 
to  Borrow),  by  members,  except  for  pur- 
ilissra  or  drawings  within  a  member's  re- 
serve trandie: 

"(1)  That  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Fund 
resouroea.  a  membo'  must  present  to  the 
Ftand  inf omiatlon  describing  all  direct  or  in- 
direct export  subsidies,  including  smong 
other  things  the  use  of  qiecial  tax  incen- 
tives and  subsidised  financing  for  exports, 
employed  by  such  member  in  connectiim 
with  the  exporting  of  agricultural  oommod- 
ttlea  and  products  thereof  to  foreign  coun- 
trtaa. 

"(2)  That  as  a  further  condition  of  receiv- 
ing Ftand  resourcea,  if  it  is  determined  by 
the  Fund  that  the  export  subddles  being 
employed  by  such  member  are  predatory 
export  subsidies  and  the  TJS.  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  Fund  has  been  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  aftor  consultation 
with  the  United  Statea  Trade  Representar 
ttve.  that  such  subsidies  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  United  States  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof, 
suA  member  must  agree  to  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  stcvs  to  eliminate  expeditiously 
sudi  predaUny  export  subsidies  over  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

"(b)  For  purpoees  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'predatory  export  subsi- 
dies' means  the  movision  by  any  country  or 
organimtlon  of  countries,  or  instrumentali- 
ty thereof,  of  my  financial  assistance 
throu^  loans,  paymoits,  or  comparable 
means  (including  the  use  of  special  tax  in- 
centives or  subsidized  financing  for  exports) 
to  any  persim  in  connectiim  with  the  export 
sale  to  a  third  country  of  agricultural  cam- 
mo^ftt^if  and  products  thereof  produced  in 
sudi  country  or  wganisatton  of  countries, 
that  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  export 
price,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  such  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  to  less  than 
the  hitfiest  comparable  phae  that  a  like 
commodity  or  product  tboeof  produced  and 
processed  in  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  third  country  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  trade. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1985.  the 
Prealdait  shall  mepare  and  transmit  a 
Tvpatt  to  C^ongress  setting  forth  his  determi- 
nation on  whether  the  Fund  has  adcq>ted 
MiH  fully  implemented  the  policies  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectiim.  If  the  Presi- 
dent detonnines  that  the  Fund  has  not 
adopted  the  policies  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  or  that  the  Fund  has  adopted  but  not 
fully  implonented  the  policies  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  take  im- 
mediate action  to  suspend  United  States 
partlc^tlon  in  the  Fund.  Within  thirty 
days  after  any  such  suspoision.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress  setting  forth  his  recommendations 
with  regard  to  any  further  United  States 
participation  in  the  Fund.  and.  such  suspen- 
sion shall  continue  in  effect  until  there  is 
enacted  specific  auth(»1zati(m  for  further 
United  States  participation  in  the  Fund.". 

Mr.  wiCT.Ma  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  695  for  printing. 

S.  695,  a  biU  to  increase  by  about 
$8.4  billion  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
tlus  International  Monetary  Fund,  is 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  It  has 
been  reported  by  both  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  in  early 
June. 

I  am  troubled  by  evm  Uie  possibility 
that  the  IMF  may  be  left  with  any  au- 
thority to  contribute  to  the  undennin- 
Ing  of  UJ3.  farmers— and  our  agricul- 
tural Industry  generally— through  the 
encouragement  of  certain  export  poli- 
cies by  nations  receiving  IMF  assist- 
ance. My  amendment  to  S.  695  wlU 
assure  that  this  will  not  happen  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  S.  695  will  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  U.S.  resources 
previoudy  made  available  to  the  IMF 
and  Is  part  of  an  overall  Increase  in 
total  IMF  resources  equivalent  to 
about  $32  billiiHi.  an  increase  of  47 
percent. 

We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of  S. 
695  that  this  massive  increase  in  IMF 
resources  is  necessary  to  queU  the  debt 
crisis  that  some  claim  is  threatening 
the  world  financial  system  and  to  meet 
the  lilcely  challenges  posed  by  the  om- 
ditions  in  the  international  economy. 
Whether  the  debt  crisis  actually  exists 
and  whether  increasing  the  IMF's  re- 
sources to  such  an  extent  is  appromi- 
ate  under  any  (drcumstances  are  ques- 
tions subject  to  question.  I  am  ctm- 
vlnced  that  the  case  for  added  IMF  re- 
sources simply  has  not  been  made. 

It  is  not  now  my  intention,  however, 
to  repeat  the  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  quota  increase.  Those  rea- 
sons are  set  forth  In  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee  on  S.  695  (S.  Rept  No.  98-35,  at 
pp.  27-54).  The  point  I  would  make 
now  is  quite  another  issue,  and  one 
that  is  yet  to  surface  in  the  IMF 
debate.  I  am  referring  to  the  use  of 
IMF  resources  to  assist  nations  with 
monetary  problons  In  those  instances 
where  the  recipient  nation  is  using 
predatory  export  subsidies,  in  connec- 
tion with  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  and  other  fair-trading 
nations.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  submitting  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  would  address 
this  problem  In  a  reasonable  fashion. 
However,  before  describing  my  smend- 
ment  further  let  me  explain  the  prob- 
lem in  some  detalL 

UJS.  agriculture,  in  particular,  has 
suffered  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
predatory  export  subsidies  being  used 
by  certain  nations  in  connection  with 
trade  agricultural  products.  The  value 
of  UJS.  agricultural  exports  fell  from 
$43.8  billion  In  fiscal  year  1981  to  $39.1 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1982.  the  first 
year-to-year  decdine  since  1969.  Export 
values  are  expected  to  decline  to  $36 
billion  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  acknowledge  that 
this  decline  in  UJS.  agricultural  ex- 
ports can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of 
factors.  Record  production  and  large 
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■urpluaes  combined  with  the  world  re- 
ceHkni.  weak  foreign  currencies,  and 
maatve  debt  of  many  potential  im- 
porters are  causal  factors  that  clearly 
deserve  some  of  the  credit.  This  resid- 
ual effect  of  the  grain  embargo  im- 
posed <m  the  Soviet  Union  in  1980  is 
also  a  factor. 

However,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
have  spoit  a  great  deal  of  time  looking 
into  these  matters  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  use  of  export  subsidies  by  a 
growing  number  of  competitor  nations 
is  one  of  the  iHlncipal  factors  for  the 
decline  in  U.S.  ezprats.  The  basis  for 
this  conclusion  can  be  demonstrated 
with  a  couple  of  illustrati<His,  but, 
before  I  continue,  let  me  Just  state 
that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  American 
contributions  to  the  IMF  to  be  used  to 
benefit  any  country  employing  such 
subsidies  These  practices  can  easily 
omsume  substantial  sums  of  money, 
straining  the  budgets  of  governments 
enudoylng  them  and  resulting  in  funds 
being  diverted  away  from  more  pro- 
ductive uses  in  order  to  maintain  oth- 
erwise uncompetitive  export  Indus- 
tries. 

Ccmslder  for  instance  the  recent 
track  record  of  the  countries  of  the 
EEC  in  agricultural  export  trade. 
While  the  level  of  U.S.  exports  has  de- 
clined, the  EEC's  share  of  the  world 
martlet  has  risen  dramatically  with 
the  assistance  of  a  generous  export 
subsidy  policy.  EEC  exports  to  coun- 
tries outside  the  Community  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  S  years. 
The  EECs  1M2  exports  of  over  $80 
billion  in  farm  products  to  all  sources 
win  omtinue  two  decades  of  uninter- 
rupted gains  in  their  farm  exports. 
This  dramatic  growth  is  closely  corre- 
lated with  increases  in  export  subsi- 
dies. In  1976.  the  EEC  exported  $12 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  ncm-EBC  members,  using  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  direct  export 
subsidies.  In  1962.  the  EEC  exported 
nearly  $30  billion  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  non-EEC  members  using 
nearly  $8  billion  in  direct  export  subsi- 
dies. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  bit  curious  that 
the  world  recession  would  so  different- 
ly affect  UJB.  and  EEC  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products.  After  all.  17.8.  farm- 
ers are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world 
and  domestic  prices  for  agricultural 
products  tend  to  be  lower  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  EEC  coun- 
tries. No:  the  world  recession  and  re- 
lated problems  surely  dampen 
demand,  but  it  is  the  subsidies  that  ex- 
plain the  displacement  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts from  world  markets  by  EEC  prod- 
ucts. 

Another  glaring  example  is  BrazU. 
BraxU  has  used  a  complex  combination 
of  tax  Inoenttves,  subsidixed  financing. 
quotas,  export  rebates  and  credits,  and 
similar  benefits  to  build  an  Industry 
that  now  dominates  the  world  soybean 


markets.  During  the  period  1973-61, 
the  U.S.  soybean  industry  declined 
predpiUously  in  the  face  of  impressive 
gatas  for  the  subsidlaed  BraiOlan  in- 
dustry. During  this  same  period  world 
demand  increased  substantially. 

In  1973-74,  the  world  soybMui  meal 
market  was  6.4  million  metric  tons. 
The  United  States  supplied  78  percent, 
or  5  million  metric  tons,  and  BrasO 
supplied  the  remaining  22  percent,  or 
1.4  million  metric  tons.  By  1980-81. 
the  world  nuu^et  had  grown  to  15.5 
million  metric  tons.  UJS.  volume  in- 
creased to  6.1  million  metric  tons,  but 
our  market  share  dropped  to  39  per- 
cent. Over  this  same  pcniod.  BrasO  in- 
creased its  market  share  to  55  percent, 
exporting  8.6  million  metric  tons.  In 
soybean  oH.  Brasil  was  not  a  supplier 
in  1973-74.  The  United  Stotes  had  64 
percent  of  the  world  maritet.  the  EEC 
had  27  perooit.  and  all  others  had  9 
percent.  But  by  1980-81.  Brasil  had 
Jumped  to  45  percent  of  the  world  soy- 
bean oQ  market  The  UJB.  share  had 
declined  to  24  percent,  while  the 
EECs  share  had  fallen  to  14  percent. 

In  the  poultry  Industry  much  the 
same  thing  has  taken  place.  Take 
broilers  for  instance;  from  1979  to 
1982.  U.8.  exports  went  from  about 
90.000  metric  tons  in  1979  to  a  high  of 
about  150.000  metric  tons  in  1981, 
then  plunged  to  less  than  50.000 
metric  tons  in  1982.  During  this  same 
period.  EEC  exports  steadily  rose  from 
about  230.000  metric  tons  to  about 
500.000  metric  tons,  and  Brasilian  ex- 
ports from  about  90,000  metric  tons  to 
300.000  metric  tons.  Again,  the  differ- 
ence can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by 
looking  at  the  subsidy  practices  of 
these  three  competitors.  In  the  United 
States,  broiler  exports  are  not  subsi- 
dised. The  EEC  on  the  other  hand 
provided  export  subsidies  in  1981  total- 
ing about  $41  milll<m  on  $371  million 
worth  of  exports,  while  in  Brazil  credit 
subsidies  estimated  at  about  $37  mU- 
lion  were  provided  on  total  exports 
valued  at  about  $354  million. 

Mr.  President.  8(»ne  of  the  very  na- 
tions that  are  devastating  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  with  their  predatory  sub- 
sidies have  at  the  same  time  turned  to 
the  IMF,  as  in  the  case  of  Brasil.  or 
are  planning  to  turn  to  the  IMF,  as  in 
the  case  of  France,  to  baO  them  out  of 
their  monetary  problems,  brought  on 
in  great  measure  by  irrational  and 
poorly  conceived  econmnic  policies. 
This  situation  presents  two  very  seri- 
ous problons  in  my  opinion. 

First.  I  object  strenuously  to  the  use 
of  American-donated  resources  by  the 
IMF  to  assist  countries  that  have 
adopted  export  policies  that  under- 
mine American  export  markets  to  the 
detriment  of  the  agricultural  Industry 
of  this  Nation.  I  submit  that  the 
economies  of  some  of  the  offending 
nations  would  not  be  In  nearly  such 
bad  condition  as  they  are  now  if  the 
funds  they  have  been  pouring  into 


these  subsidies  were  used  instead  to 
devel<9  industries  whose  products  are 
natunlly  more  competitive  in  world 
maritets. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  the  IMF.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  contritautes 
about  20.7  percent  of  total  DdF 
quotas.  The  next  largest  contributor  is 
the  United  Kf"g'*ft™  at  7.2  pMcent. 
followed  by  West  Germany  at  5.3  per- 
cent. In  addlti<«i.  the  U.8.  dollar  is  me 
of  the  principal  usable  currencies 
relied  on  by  the  IMF— that  is.  the  cur- 
rencies of  members  whose  balance  of 
payments  and  reserve  positlMis  are 
Judged  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
IMF  to  be  able  to  sell  their  currencies. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  omtinue  to  divert  its  in- 
creasingly limited  resources  to  aid  the 
economies  of  nations  Uiat  in  turn  are 
pouring  massive  amounts  of  their  own 
resources  into  export  subsidies  that 
adversely  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
The  use  of  these  export-subsidy  prac- 
tices simply  must  be  brought  under 
control  by  the  competitor  nations  if 
the  United  SUtes  is  to  be  expected  to 
continue  providing  assistance  to  these 
same  nations  in  their  times  of  econom- 
ic need. 

Second,  and  more  broadly.  I  believe 
the  focus  of  conditionallty  attached  by 
the  IMF  to  the  use  of  its  resources 
must  be  broadened.  Currently,  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  conditionallty  is  to 
assure  that  a  member  using  the  IMF's 
resources  will  overonne  its  balanoe-of- 
payments  difficulties  and  be  able  to  re- 
purchase its  currency  from  the  Fund 
during  a  specified  period. 

The  objective  of  improving  the  bal- 
snoe-of-payments  situation  of  a 
member  seeking  IMF  assistance,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  used  to  Justify  the 
continuation  of  export  policies,  such 
as  the  use  of  predatory  subsidies,  that 
are  of  questionable  economic  value. 
This  is  particularly  true  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  esse,  the  subsidies  are 
used  in  order  to  maintain  inefficient 
or  uncompetitive  export  industries  at 
the  expense  of  more  competitive  ex- 
porting nations.  It  simply  is  not  eco- 
nomically rational  for  any  country  to 
develop  or  to  maintain  an  export  in- 
dustry for  a  particular  product  on  this 
basis.  This  is  Just  another  version  of 
the  self-defeating  "beggar-thy-nelgh- 
bor"  policies  followed  by  many  coun- 
tries, prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  system,  which  contrib- 
uted to  lower  trade,  higher  unonploy- 
ment.  and  a  less  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  at  the  global  level.  Such 
policies  were  supposed  to  be  eliminat- 
ed by  the  IMF,  not  perpetuated  by  it. 
In  addition,  providing  fimding  to 
Tnftint»«"  these  subsidies  places  severe 
budgetary  strains  on  the  governments 
that  use  them,  worsening  their  debt 


situations  and  further  weakening  their 

COOQODuCSa 

Clearly,  then,  whoi  natloos  suffer- 
ing from  economic  snd  monetary  prob- 
lems seek  hek>  from  the  IMF  it  is  com- 
pletely reasonable  to  reqnlre  that  the 
use  of  such  practices  be  examined  and 
that  cnoditidos  be  imposed  to  bring 
about  the  teanination  of  export  policy 
that  lack  economic  value-partteularly 
when  those  policies  advctiely  Impact 
on  the  economy  of  the  Unttcd  States. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  propose  be 
done. 

My  amendment  to  8.  695  would 
amoMl  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  to  requte  that  the  UJB.  Executive 
Director  to  the  Fund  propose  and  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  oortaln  poUdes  v»- 
pllcable  to  member  purchases  at  draw- 
ings from  the  Fund  about  their  re- 
serve tranche  leveL  If  adopted  by  the 
Fund,  these  policies  would  require 
that  any  member  seddng  aoceM  to 
Fund  resourtes  provide  inf onDatixm  to 
the  Fund  describing  all  direct  and  Indi- 
rect export  subsidies  being  used  by 
that  member  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural exports.  In  addition,  if  the 
Fund  determines  that  the  member's 
trade  practices  involve  the  use  of  pred- 
atory export!  subsidies  and  the  U& 
Executive  Director  to  the  Fund  has 
been  advised  by  the  Secretarty  of  Ag- 
ricultiue.  after  consultaUras  with  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  that  they 
have  a  serious  adverse  impact  aa  UJB. 
agricultural  exports,  the  member  must 
agree  to  the  eliminaticm  of  the  preda- 
tory export  subsidies  within  a  period 
of  3  years  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Fund  resources. 

My  amendment  also  defines  the 
term  "predatory  export  subsidies"  so 
as  to  clarify  the  type  of  trade  mvctioes 
being  objected  to.  As  defined,  this 
would  include  any  financial  assistance, 
such  ss  loa«s.  direct  paymmts,  subsi- 
dized intereftt  rates,  tax  incentives,  or 
similar  means,  being  made  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  member  to  any 
person  in  connection  with  agricultural 
exports  to  a  particular  market  that 
have  the  effect  of  reductaig  the  export 
price  of  the  products  Involved  to  less 
than  the  highest  comparable  price 
that  a  like  i)roduct  produced  and  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  market  in  the  orin- 
dary  course  of  trade. 

Finally,  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  has  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  voting  power  in  the  IMF  and  thus 
could  easOy  be  blodied  In  Its  efforts  to 
get  these  important  policies  adopted, 
the  amendment  would  require  that 
the  President  take  action  to  suspoid 
UJ3.  participation  in  the  Fund  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985.  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Fund  has  faUed  to 
adopt  these  new  policies  by  that  time. 
The  President  would  also  be  required 
to  report  to  Congress,  within  30  days 
after  such  suspension,  his  recommen- 
dations for  further  U.S.  participation 


In  the  Fund.  The  sumoislon  would 
then  remain  in  effect  pending  congres- 
sional action  on  the  President's  recom- 


Vi.  PmSdieiA^  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent policies  of  the  IMF  to  impose  con- 
ditlonaUty  requiranents  on  members 
sfirlrtng  access  to  Fund  resources  above 
the  reserve  tranche  level.  It  simply 
adds  a  new  and  very  important  dinwn- 
slon  to  that  conditionallty  that  will 
take  into  account  the  economic  value 
of  export  policies  being  used  by  mon- 
bers  seeing  IMF  assistance  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  policies  adverse- 
ly Impact  on  agricultural  exports  from 
the  Fund's  largest  contributing 
member. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE  SHIKTiD 

OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  several  years  our 
Nation  has  realized  dramatic  changes 
in  UJB.  health-care  systons.  One  cor- 
p(n»ti<m  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
the  effort  to  increase  health-care  qual- 
ity i^ille  decreasing  health-care  costs. 
That  corporation  is  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New  TortL. 

WhUe  health-care  costs  rose  11  per- 
cent last  year.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  New  Torti  saved  $134  million 
by  various  cost-effective  measures.  For 
years  this  fine  health  organization  has 
provided  services  to  millions  of  New 
Yorkers.  Ita  efforts  to  provide  the  best 
health-care  system  to  New  York 
should  not  go  unnoticed. 

The  dedication  and  energy  of  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New 
Yoi*  Is  motivated  by  my  friend,  Edwin 
R.  Werner,  chairman  and  executive  di- 
rector. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a 
weech  by  Mr.  Werner  before  the  fac- 
ulty at  Pace  University  be  printed  in 
the  RsooRD  in  its  entirety. 
The  qieech  follows: 
itmai.tw  Cask  Issxiss:  Pubbtro  at  ibz 
Facout  Comvocatior,  Pacb  UmVBtSITT 

(By  Edwin  R.  Werner) 
Dr.  MOrtola.  distlnsuished  manbers  of  the 
Psoe  FMulty,  ladles  and  genUemen.  I  un 
deeply  honored  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
degree  you  bave  ooofeiTed  uptm  me  today. 
It  is  flstterinc  to  become  a  put  of  your  aca- 
demic family.  There  is  a  very  penonal  tone 
to  today's  event  that  makes  the  occasion  a 
very  pleannt  one  for  me.  Most  of  you  don't 
know  this,  but  in  the  early  f  orUes  I  was  a 
student  at  Pace.  Unfortunately,  the  war  In- 
terrupted my  studies,  and  I  did  not  return 
here.  However,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  I 
have  a  son  who  did  bis  undntraduate  work 
St  Pace.  Multiple  generations  of  Pace  stu- 
dents are  not  unique  to  the  Werner  family. 
I  have  watched  Pace  grow  and  flourish 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  BCortoIa  and  am 
proud  of  my  family's  involvement  and  of 
the  fact  that  ao  many  Blue  Croas  and  Blue 
Shield  employees  bave  studied  or  hold  de- 
grees from  your  University.  For  these  rea- 


sons, I  feel  very  close  to  you  snd  am  deeply 
moved  by  your  honor. 

Good  health,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most 
important  ingredient  in  the  recipe  for 
humsn  h^piness.  Without  it  little  else 
reslly  mstters. 

You  hooiK'  me  because  of  my  aocomplisb- 
ments  snd  that  of  our  company  In  providing 
services  lot  othen  in  that  most  important 
area  of  life— health.  But  I  also  assume  that 
your  Interest  in  me  also  speaks  to  the  Inter- 
est of  the  sfs^wt''*^  snd  business  community 
in  snswering  the  question  of  how  to  secure 
the  best  health  care  syatem  without  bank- 
rupting society.  To  tary  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, it  seems  onhr  appropriate  to  address 
my  comments  to  the  rsiAily  changing  as- 
pects of  health  care,  how  to  Improve  it  and 
omtatn  its  costs,  and  the  nde  that  Blue 
CTtJSB  and  Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New  York 
is  playing  in  that  regard. 

A  recent  study  smong  leaden  In  Uie 
health  care  fidd.  and  those  concerned  with 
it,  hwh^w^g  providers,  corporate  executives 
of  Fortune  800  companies,  top  executives  in 
the  health  insurance  industry,  government 
of  fidsls.  union  leados,  snd  authorities  on 
health  public  pidley  at  universities  confirms 
that  the  American  Heslth  care  system  is  un- 
dergoing major  cbsnges.  snd  rdates  these 
chsnges  to  various  historical  devdopmenU 
in  our  aodety  dining  previous  years. 

To  gain  perspective  on  the  current  prob- 
lons  of  today's  health  care  system,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  examine  seversl  trends  of  the 
past  dBcadfn  and  how  values  have  shifted  in 
the  American  sodsl  environment. 

Following  World  War  U,  the  United 
States  becsme  very  prosperous  with  Its  tedi- 
nologlcal  developments.  The  majority  of 
people  accepted  the  ethic  of  hard  work  and 
reaped  its  rewards.  Our  economy  made 
rapid  strides  and  mlddle-daas  life  styles 
became  the  norm.  Mmal  standards  pre- 
vailed as  the  accepted  f  nm  of  behavior,  and 
in  most  families,  the  husband  was  still  thK 
sole  provider,  whfle  the  wife  was  a  mother 
and  a  homemaker. 

By  the  aid  of  the  fifties,  (Vtimism  was  ao 
high  that  most  Americsns  felt  our  economic 
growth  was  H»««««*—  They  also  came  to  be- 
lieve that  affluence  should  no  longer  re- 
quire struggle  snd  hsrd  worlc,  snd  were  de- 
termined to  eliminate  any  flnanrlal  or  social 
inequities  smong  the  populsce. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties,  in  response  to 
the  chsnge  in  social  attitudes,  focused  aa 
worker  happiness  Instead  of  wcnter  produc- 
tivity, and  fmp*'"'"  was  placed  on  the  re- 
Qxm^billty  businesB  bad  to  society.  If  busi- 
ness was  not  willing  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards, the  govermnent  was  ready  to  step  in 
and  regulate  it.  The  Civil  Rights  movement 
began  with  activlsto  sggressively  attacking 
the  inequalitlee  between  Idscks  snd  whites. 
Medlcsl  care  was  viewed  as  InequitaUe  be- 
cause the  poor  and  many  aged  could  not 
afford  it.  America  began  to  change  this  to- 
equlty  snd  accepted  the  notion  of  universal 
health  care  programs  such  as  Medicaid  and 
Medicare. 

The  new  style  of  American  life  during  the 
sixties  and  sevmties  began  to  change  from 
materialism  and  upward  mobility  to  self-ful- 
fillment. The  tiaditimal  values  of  hud 
work,  moral  standards,  numey  and  success 
were  replaced  with  self-expression,  oijoy- 
ment.  and  freedom  from  moral  and  financial 
constraints,  all  based  on  the  sasmnption  of 
the  permanence  of  our  economic  strength. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  seventies,  doubt 
began  to  set  In  about  the  economy.  Inflation 
and  unemployment  could  not  be  ignored. 
Massive  government  spending  programs.  In- 
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■tltatcd  tcB  jwan  before,  whlefa  were  In- 
tended to  repair  tbe  inequelltlei  of  poverty 
end  to  end  rectal  dlecrtmlnetlon  did  not  do 
eo.  Inequity  continued  whUe  the  netkinel 
deM  rose  rapidly. 

Am  ve  eoBftont  tbeee  new  facto  in  tbe 
eightlea.  there  la  a  certain  decline  tn  opU- 
mlHB.  We  are  aHiwilm  ideaa  of  entitle- 
ment betac  replaced  with  recognition  of 
merit  Tbere  are  new  thouchta  about  cost 
rather  than  fulfUltaw  Ideal 
of  price.  Thle  new  atti- 
tude appears  to  be  widely  ehared  through- 


In  thiB  haO  ilt  not  only  leadert  today,  but 
equally  or  even  more  Importantly  the  teach- 
en  of  the  leaden  of  tomorTow.  What  you 
odght  aiwiest  la  that  the  eightlea  wlU  be  a 
perkMl  of  reaUgnaent  when  we  attempt  to 
with  economic  reall- 


We  are  IMng  and  working  In  a  aodety 
that  has  many  fcan  and  trustratloas.  WhUe 
we  are  an  Interested  In  progress,  legitimate 
concema  about  the  Impact  of  our  technolo- 
gy have  been  raised;  concerns  about  world 
peaes;  coneeras  about  toxic  waste:  concerns 
about  taastltutlanallitng  high  unemployment 
to  contain  hiflatlirr-  concerns  about  the 
Intemattaial  monetary  situation:  the  crum- 
bling Infrastructure  of  our  dtles.  aloofaoUsm 
and  drug  addiction  among  American  youth, 
the  *-iiMig—  tn  the  traditional  nuclear 
family,  are  Just  some  of  the  issues  confront- 
ing us  today. 

Tour  h"'*~^.  the  field  of  education,  has 
also  altiMastnl  many  changes  over  these 
past  decades.  From  the  time  Pace  was 
founded  In  1906.  until  today,  the  curriculum 
offered,  the  number  of  studento  receiving  an 
education  and  the  Increased  competition 
smong  colleges  end  universities  to  obtain 
funds,  are  aU  areas  which  are  now  viewed 
from  a  much  different  perspective.  Surely 
you  know  much  more  about  this  than  L 

My  business,  health  care  and  tto  financing, 
must  slso  be  reexamined.  We  at  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shldd  are  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  current  medical  system,  sisflng  the 
sources  of  the  rise  in  health  care  costs,  and 
very  esperially  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  medical  profession,  the  hos- 
pital Industry,  government,  the  bustness 
community,  labor,  insuren  and  the  public 
itself  tn  our  orileetive  effort  to  solve  this 
problem. 

The  nation's  health  care  btU  last  year 
reached  $325  billion,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  exceeded  10%  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  Health  care  costa  Jumped 
11%  in  IMS.  WhUe  overaU  Inflation  was  re- 
duced to  4%.  Health  care  provlden  are  no 
longer  Just  a  part  of  the  ever-increasing  In- 
flation in  all  areas  of  the  economy.  With  In- 
flation under  control,  they  now  stand  out 
and  must  defend  their  Increases  to  a  public 
that  dwnsnds  contlniMl  reassurance  that 
what  they  receive  Is  wcnth  what  they  pay 
fwit 

The  public  finds  the  oosto  of  health  care 
an  ever-increasing  burden,  and  while  It  is 
not  prepared  to  sacrifioe  quality  and  quanti- 
ty, it  hungen  for  new  approaches,  snd  is 
ready  to  listen  and  act  upon  suggestions 
that  ptximlse  moderation. 

Containing  health  care  oosto  requires  deli- 
cate halanrlng.  On  the  other  band  we  need 
to  cut  or  curtail  expenditurea,  while  on  the 
other  we  need  to  protect  the  high  quality  of 
care  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
snd  support  tbe  growth  of  modem  medical 
technology.  Nowhere  can  the  presence  of 
competing  and  contradlct(»7  demands  be 
seen  roan  deariy  than  In  tbe  governmental 
and  regulatory  arma. 


Regulatory  agendes  have  exerted  tremen- 
dous pressures  on  provlden  and  payon  to 
contain  health  costs.  At  the  same  time,  leg- 
IslaUve  bodies  mandate  broader  coverage  for 
spedfle  categories  of  people,  resulting  in 
greater  administrative  and  benefit  costs. 

We  should  also  note  that  the  govern- 
ment's interest  In  reducing  spending  for 
programs  such  ss  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
has  had  the  effect  of  shifting  costo  to  sn  al- 
ready burdened  private  sector. 

The  challenges  faced  by  physieians,  hospi- 
tals, insuren  and  employen  are  for  the 
moat  part  generally  the  same,  but  their  re- 
sponses to  these  challenges  can  differ  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  solution  for  one 
group  may  well  result  In  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional Issures  for  another. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  New  York 
State  Commission  appointed  by  our  previ- 
ous Oovemor.  Hugh  Carey,  to  make  reoom- 
mendatloM  on  the  Capital  Financing  of 
Health  Care  Institutions. 

The  report  of  that  Commission,  on  which 
I  was  privileged  to  sit  was  endorsed  by  both 
Governor  Carey  and  supported  by  Governor 
Mario  Cuomo,  tai  the  early  weeks  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  calls  for  a  reworking  of  the 
planning  procsss.  ftve-ycar  cairttal  plans  by 
all  institutions,  explorations  of  shared  serv- 
ices snd  leas  expensive  alternatives,  and 
measuremento  of  affordabiUty  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  Certificate  of  Need  mncess.  It 
clearly  calls  for  a  proper  balance  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  State  Planning  Council  to 
assure  the  presence  of  bustness  and  labor 
and  for  an  assurance  that  no  one  interest 
can  or  will  unduly  influence  the  process. 

All  health  care  institutions  have  six 
months  to  prepare  their  plans,  snd  the  state 
another  six  months  to  bring  them  together, 
in  what  might  be  caUed  a  statewide  capital 
expenditure  program.  In  the  Interim,  a  mor- 
atorium on  construction  and  major  renova- 
tion has  been  declared  for  one  year,  and 
only  the  most  watntlsl  of  projects  will  be 
considered  during  that  time.  What  brought 
all  of  this  about?  Projecto  for  capital  con- 
struction or  renovation  in  New  York  State, 
cm  the  table  now,  or  expected  before  the 
end  of  1984.  are  estimated  to  price  out  at  $5 
billlcxi.  Tbe  debt  service  alone  on  these 
projecto  would  add  a  substantial  increment 
to  the  Increases  in  cost,  which  will  flow 
from  inflation,  new  technology  and  in- 
creased demand.  The  Commission's  Report 
calls  for  a  more  rational  allocation  of  re- 
sources, snd  sn  end  to  the  unlimited  compe- 
tition among  Institutions  who  aspire  to  be 
aQ  things  to  all  people  and  number  one  in 
the  community. 

Other  questions  that  are  currently  under 
consideration  nationally,  snd  will  affect  us 
at  the  state  and  local  level  are:  whether 
working  Americans  wUl  be  taxed  on  a  part 
of  the  health  Insurance  premiums  paid  by 
their  employers,  and  what  approach  will  be 
used  to  provide  health  insurance  for  the  un- 
employed. 

There  is  much  talk  about  "competition" 
In  the  health  care  field.  But  we  must  ssk 
ourselves  what  kind  of  competition  will  be 
useful  In  contributing  to  a  solution? 

Tean  ago,  the  governmental  decision  to 
encourage  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
physicians  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
this  would  Increase  competitfam  and  would 
result  In  reduced  fees.  The  secondary  effect 
expected  was  that  physicians  would  be  more 
prone  to  start  practices  In  under  served  out- 
lying sreas.  where  there  was  less  competi- 
tion, and  a  greater  demand  for  doctors. 
While  this  idea  was  very  good  In  theory, 

lltUe  If  any  of  the  expected  resulto  were 


achieved.  Physletans  have  renuOned  in  the 
highly  populated  urban  dtles,  and  fees  have 
not  been  reduced  but  have  increased  at 
rates  beyond  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

A  theory  whldi  is  in  the  forefront  today  is 
the  question  of  the  consumer's  role  in  hold- 
ing down  health  care  costo  through  "com- 
petitive" shopping  for  medical  care. 

We  must  remembo'  that  shopping  for 
medical  care  cannot  be  compared  to  shop- 
ping for  an  ordinary  product  at  service  and 
that  normal  market  forces  in  the  traditional 
manner  are  not  likely  to  have  similar 
impact 

How  much  control  can  the  consumer 
exert?  Illness  is  not  a  state  which  is  freely 
chosen,  snd  it  often  arises  unexpectedly  in 
emergency  drcumstancea.  The  oonsumCT  is 
usually  under  stress,  and  is  nowhere  near  as 
likdy  to  search  for  or  haggle  over  competi- 
tive prices  for  health  care. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  medleal  treat- 
ment the  average  consimier  Is  hardly  able 
to  Judge  the  degree  of  expertise  of  one  phy- 
sician versus  anotho-.  or  why  one  doctor's 
fee  may  be  higher  than  another.  In  truth, 
the  patient  Is  HI  equipped  to  really  Judge 
either  the  quality  of  care  or  the  appropriate 
quantity  essential  to  a  good  result 

Given  these  aspecto  of  the  situation,  con- 
sciousness as  to  cost  must  rest  far  more  with 
the  provlden  of  care,  that  with  the  consum- 
ers. 

Another  question  which  arises  in  control- 
ling cost  is  the  technological  developmento 
In  the  medical  Add.  which  now  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  prolong  lives  to  an  extent 
which  was  impossible  even  twenty  yean 
ago. 

These  devdopmento  have  indeed  pro- 
longed life,  but  at  a  great  cost  An  addition- 
al issue  is  the  condition  of  the  life  that  Is 
prolonged.  Given  these  two  difficulties  are 
we  going  to  dmy  access  to  treatment?  Re- 
gardless of  our  podiion  on  oompetitlCHi  or 
on  government  regulations,  or  our  concern 
about  cost  it  Is  not  llkdy  that  there  will  be 
serious  proposals  to  limit  treatment  thus 
selecting  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 

To  solve  these  and  other  problems  of 
health  care  nationwide,  the  Blue  Crom  snd 
Blue  Shidd  system  of  America  recognises 
the  need  for  an  effectivdy  coordinated 
strategy  across  the  country  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  the  needs  of  the  marke^laoe. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Greater 
New  York,  for  Ito  part  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
developing  respoiMlble  cost  controls,  and  I 
am  proud  of  our  accompllshmento  In  this 
area. 

In  1982  alone,  a  savings  of  $134  mlllirai 
was  realized  by: 

The  prevention  of  the  duplicate  collection 
of  beneflto  for  claims  covered  by  more  than 
one  insurer 

Tbe  monitoring  of  physicians'  claims  to 
detect  those  who  abuse  beneflto  by  charging 
exoesdvdy  high  fees,  perform  services  not 
medically  necessary,  or  give  inappropriate 
treatment 

The  medical  evaluation  of  hospital  dalms 
which  are  reviewed  for  contractual  llmlU- 
tions  and  exduslons,  or  the  rejection  of 
claims  for  services  not  covered:  and 

The  tracking  of  fraudulent  claims  for 
services  not  performed: 

The  encouragement  of  second  surgical 
opinions  for  elective  surgical  procedures: 
snd 

Per-sdmlsdon  out-patient  testing  before 
admission. 

Another  important  way  that  we  contain 
costo  Is  through  alternate  care  programs. 
My  company  has  led  the  nation  In  the  de- 
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velopment  of  ambulatory  surgery  as  an  al- 
ternate care  option.  Many  aon^eal  proce- 
dures can  be  safely  pcrf onned  on  an  out-pa- 
tient bads.  (uKl  this  saw  tbe  aspenae  of  In- 
patient hospital  care.  We  musk  and  will  con- 
tinue our  etforto  to  expand  this  modality. 

Altcmatecare  programs  an  alw  provided 
tat  tndhridaals  who  have  serious  dmmic  Ill- 
nesses, enaUlng  them  to  receive  threatment 
on  an  out-patleirt  bads,  rather  than  having 
to  be  hoB01taliaed  as  an  Inpatient  This 
allow  them  to  spend  mac*  time  at  home, 
and  signifhUmt  savings  are  adileved  because 
hospitalisation  becomea  anneososary. 

We  have  an  active  role  In  tbe  New  York 
Business  Group  on  Healtb.  whiob  is  a  coali- 
tion of  budness  firms  who  woric  wttb  tbe 
major  payots  and  provlden  In  a  variety  of 
ways  to  atttress  the  issues  of  health  care 
costs.  Buslitcases  lose  subatantial  mwilw  in 
sick  time  sad  loss  of  prodoetivtty.  iriildi  go 
beyond  the  cost  of  healtb  faisurance  prentf- 
ums.  Therdfore.  the  more  tbey  can  partid- 
pate  and  sdre  on  governing  boards  of  bo9- 
tlals,  health  planning  agendea,  advisory 
committee^  and  study  paads,  the  more  ef- 
fective. wH  be  the  results,  we  encourage 
business  and  labor  to  Increase  their  partici- 
pation In  the  dialogue  and  dedalan  making. 
What  cab  we  expect  as  the  emerging 
health  cart  patterns  and  praspecta  for  the 
future? 

Techndtogy,  both  operational  and  profea- 
donal.  wlU  expand. 

The  nunfter  of  alternate  and  less  costly 
delivery  modalities  will  grow. 

Benefit  ivograms  with  deductibles  and  co- 
insurance fleatures  will  increase. 

Innovative  and  creative  rdmburaement 
methods  will  emerge  to  diange  the  current 
mode  of  delnand  and  practloe.  to  encourage 
cost  containment 

Highly  competitive  prldng  will  occur  in  all 
areas  of  hddth  care  service. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  directions  that 
the  health  care  system  wUl  be  taking  in  the 
ensuing  years. 

WhUe  the  responses  to  new  challenges 
may  differ  from  ime  group  In  sodety  to  an- 
other, it  is  our  united  efforta  whldi  are  im- 
portant By  working  together  in  deriving 
mutually  agreeable  goals  such  ss  good 
health  for  all.  at  an  affordalde  price,  and 
working  t«  develop  a  strategy  to  adileve 
thoae  goals,  we  will  arttve  at  resulto  which 
may  differ  considerably  tram  irtiat  ire  have 
come  to  espect  but  vrtildi  will  guide  us 
safely  through  to  a  sound  future  for  slL 

Health  care  Issues  and  tbdr  finances  are 
complicated  and  hardly  conducive  to  brief 
descrU>tioa.  My  message  to  you  Is  simple. 
We  fully  recognise  our  mponsibility  as  the 
largest  single  private  sector  purdiaaer  of 
health  caie  and  our  obligation  to  use  our 
economic  power— some  $8,000,000,000  to  in- 
fluence thfe  syston  to  assure  that  the  high 
quality  of  health  care  we  enjoy  Is  not  weak- 
ened but  that  ewty  doDar  spent  for  it  is 
used  wisely.  This  is  our  corporate  phUooo- 
phy.  We  will  work  that  philoaophy  for  all  ito 
worth. 

Again,  thank  you  for  a  most  memorable 
aftemoonj* 


ANALT2INO  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

r  ISSUES 

•  Mr.  gIrn.  BCr.  Pregldait,  laat  week 
I  received  a  letter  from  Susan  Hum- 
phreys, a  student  at  Keams  High 
School  in  Salt  Lalce  County.  Utah.  She 
summariced  the  efforts  of  her  Con- 
ten^wraty  Social  ProUans  class  tn 


analysing  the  questions  of  whether  or 
not  to  repeal  the  tliird  year  of  the  tax 
cut  and  indexing.  Both  her  letter  and 
the  efforts  of  her  class  are  very  im- 
pi  wslve.  Since  there  are  those  in  this 
body  who  seem  to  be  wondering  about 
the  same  thing,  I  ask  that  her  letter 
be  prtaited  in  the  Rboobo.  I  highly  rec- 
nmi«#»nH  it  to  my  collcagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Gasmn  School  Distbict. 

Kauon  Hna  School, 
Keamx.  Utah,  May  10. 1983. 
Hon.  Jake  Gabm, 
V J.  Senate, 
W^uMMgtol^,  D.C 

Dbsb  Skmaxob  GAxm  We  are  writing  to 
you  from  our  Contemporary  Social  Prob- 
leras  dass  at  Keams  Hi^  School  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Our  dass  is  part  of  a  project  to 
devdop  a  20-week  course  in  Private  Enter- 
prte  CducaUcm.  We  are  learning  about  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  snalyztng  economic 
policy  issues. 

We  have  Just  finished  analydng  the  issue, 
"Should  we  repeal  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut  and  Indexing?"  After  studying  this  Issue, 
our  dam  has  unanimously  decided  that  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  indexing 
should  not  be  repealed.  We  are,  therefore, 
urging  you  to  vote  against  any  legislation 
iriilch  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or 
«Hfin»»iiiy  the  tax  cuto  and  indexing. 

Our  study  went  through  several  phases. 
First  we  researched  the  Issue  snd  made 
some  tentative  ccmdudons.  Then,  we  wrote 
letten  to  experto  In  economics  ssUng  for 
tbdr  help.  Sevoal  expoto  sent  oonmioito 
to  us  which  vre  used  to  arrive  at  our  final  de- 

We  make  our  final  deddon  by  weighing 
the  good  things  about  repeal  against  the 
bad  things.  We  gave  more  wd^t  to  the  con- 
sequences whidi  we  were  sure  of. 

Bdow  is  a  list  of  consequences  we  are  sure 
of.  All  of  these  consequences  are  bad  things 
that  would  hsppen  if  we  repeal  the  third 
year  of  tbe  tax  cut  and  indning. 

1.  The  lower  Income  taxpayer  would  not 
reodve  his/her  full  share  of  the  tax  cuto. 
The  higher  Income  taxpayer  has  already  re- 
ceived moat  of  his/her  tax  cuto.  Repeal  of 
tbe  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  would  favor 
the  very  rich.  This  is  unfair  to  the  lower 
income  person. 

2.  Tbe  Congressional  Budget  Office  con- 
dudes  that  if  we  repeal  indexing,  "Taxpay- 
en  with  lower  incomes  would  continue  to  be 
less  than  fuUy  compensated  for  the  bracket 
creep  caused  by  inflation  since  the  late 
1970s." 

3.  If  indexing  is  repealed,  a  way  of  main- 
taining the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
will  be  lost 

4.  If  1p<to»«ng  Is  repealed,  an  incentive  for 
Oongrem  and  the  Preddent  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible would  be  lost. 

5.  The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
of  tbe  government  could  continue  to  oigage 
in  "Sneak-a-Tax"  on  the  Income  of  the 
American  wage  earner.  Tbey  would  not 
have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  levying 
a  tax  Increase. 

8.  We  might  lose  an  ideal  opportimlty  to 
index.  Professora  Fellner.  Friedman,  and 
Gordon  in  a  1974  study  spaaaored  by  the 
^m»rii»an  Enterprise  Institute  aU  agreed 
that  an  ideal  time  to  begin  indexing  is 
during  a  period  when  price  Increases  are 
dowlng  down.  That  time  is  now. 

7.  Most  of  the  American  people  would  lose 
direct  personal  choice  of  how  to  spend  a 


portim  of  their  eamtaigs  if  repeal  goes  into 
Uw. 

8.  There  would  be  more  concentration  of 
power  (Power  of  the  Purse)  in  the  Federsl 
Government  The  Federal  Government  has 
direct  access  to  and  contnd  over  the  police 
forces  (Armed  Forces,  FBI,  Secret  Service, 
etc).  We  were  shotted  to  find  out  that  total 
State,  local,  and  Federal  Government 
spending  vras  42%  of  the  national  income, 
up  from  12%  in  1929  (Professor  Peery,  Uni- 
verdty  of  Utah).  That's  almost  half  of  the 
nation's  income.  This  percentage  has  gone 
too  high,  too  f  sst. 

Bdow  is  a  list  of  consequences  which  we 
strongly  believe.  Most  of  tbe  experto  we 
contacted  also  believe  these  consequences. 

1.  The  incentive  to  work,  save,  and  invest 
would  be  reduced  if  repeal  were  allowed  to 
take  place  (Professor  Peery,  Jsmes  Edwards, 
Unlverdty  of  Utah).  Professc«-  Thurow 
pointed  out  that  the  n  A  is  a  low  tax  coun- 
try convared  to  others,  snd  incentives  are 
determined  by  f  acton  other  than  taxes.  He 
didn't  disagree  with  our  consequoice  about 
incmtives.  however. 

2.  If  incentives  are  reduced,  productivity 
would  also  be  reduced  if  r^>eal  were  to  take 
place  (Professor  Peery,  James  Edwards). 
Professor  Thurow  pointed  out  that  many 
other  f  acton  besides  incoitive  affect  pro- 
ductivity. However,  be  dldnt  disagree  with 
our  consequence  about  productivity. 

3.  EconcMnic  growth  would  be  lower  If 
repeal  takes  place.  The  Congressianal 
Budget  Office  condudes  that  if  repeal  takes 
place,  the  recession  could  be  prolonged  or 
the  recovery  danu>ened.  James  Edwards 
amdudes  that  if  the  tax  cut  and  indexing 
are  repealed,  "the  dldncentive  effecto  re- 
sulting from  bracket  cre^  and  the  tax  In- 
crease will  lower  the  growth  rate." 

4.  Unemployment  would  be  hl^^ier  if 
repeal  takes  place.  This  is  because  eomomic 
growth  would  be  lower. 

5.  If  the  tax  cut  and  indexing  w«e  re- 
pealed, we  would  lessoi  the  new  emphasis 
now  being  placed  <m  indlvidud  enterprise. 
siiwphMiriny  individual  enterprise  should  be 
encouraged. 

Bdow  are  some  f acton  we  vreren't  sure  of: 

1.  Defidts.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  ccmdudes  that  if  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  were  repealed,  revenues  would 
be  increased  by  $30  billkm  in  1984  snd  $40 
billltm  by  1988,  thus  substantially  reducing 
projected  future-year  defidts.  What  puades 
us  is  that  the  CongressiCHial  Budget  Office 
also  thinks  that  ectmomic  growth  would  be 
dower  if  repeal  were  to  take  phtoe  but  does 
not  estimate  how  much  in  revenue  would  be 
lost  due  to  lower  economic  growth  and 
higher  unemployment  For  example,  if  the 
unonployment  rate  were  1%  higher,  the  $30 
billion  "gained"  in  revenues  from  rq>eal]ng 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  could  be  com- 
pletely wiped-out  as  could  the  $40  billion  In 
revenues  for  1988.  This  probably  wouldn't 
happen,  but  Just  how  much  of  the  "gain"  in 
revenues  would  be  wiped-out? 

2.  Interest  Rates.  The  Congresdonsl 
Budget  Office  condudes  that  reducing  pro- 
jected future  defidto  by  repealing  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  would  ease  upward  pres- 
sure aa  long-tom  interest  rates.  Othen  sus- 
pect that  as  the  recovery  gains  momentum, 
private  borrowen  will  be  crowded-out  of  tbe 
credit  maiketo  by  government  borrowing  to 
finance  the  defidts.  The  key  question  is 
"How  much  larger  will  the  defidto  be  if  the 
tax  cut  and  indexing  are  not  repealed?"  Will 
the  defldt  by  any  larger?  We  don't  know 
the  answer. 
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Toa  can  mc  where  our  lnTeetl»etlon  led  ua 
end  why  «e  dedded  the  wmy  «e  did.  We 
vete  sure  that  repeallDC  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and  Imtinrtng  would  be  unfair  to 
moderate  and  low-lneome  tazpayen.  We 
were  mire  that  an  tawentlre  for  flacal  re- 
■ponribillty  and  a  derloe  for  mahitahihn 
the  iNuchaitnc  power  of  the  dollar  would  be 
lost.  We  were  sure  that  the  government 
eould  oonttnue  to  tanpoae  an  unledalated  in- 
flattai  tax  on  the  peonle.  We  were  nire  that 
we  would  loee  an  Meal  opportunity  to  Index 
and  that  direct  perianal  choice  would  be 
lost  Finally,  we  were  nire  that  there  would 
be  more  ecmcentratloo  of  power  of  the  puree 
in  the  Federal  Qoreniment.  In  addition,  we 
were  reasonably  sure  that,  if  repeal  were  ac- 
oaeapUriied.  incentive  and  productivity 
would  dedlne  as  would  economk  growth. 
This  would  mean  that  unemployment  would 
be  higher  If  repeal  took  place.  Also,  empha- 
sis on  individual  entetprlse  would  be  less- 
All  of  these  bad  things  were  weighed 
the  possibility  of  lower  defldts.  pos- 
ing of  tqnrard  pressure  on  long- 
term  interest  ratea.  and  a  reduced  probabili- 
ty of  crowding-out. 

We  reaUK  the  difficult  task  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  face  in  trying  to 
agree  on  a  budget.  We  also  reallK  that  our 
form  of  government  is  liased  on  compro- 
mise. However,  we  believe  that  the  case 
against  repeal  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut  and/or  indexing  is  so  strong  that  there 
■houM  be  no  compromise— the  tax  cut  and 
»"««^»<i»g  ii  gliiBtlnn  nhniilrt  hr  rrtsinril 

As  you  know,  we  are  stai  in  high  school, 
and  so  we  may  be  taking  too  much  of  a  long- 
term  pervectlve  on  this  issue.  But  we  would 
like  to  know  that  in  the  future  our  eamtngii 
will  be  safe  from  inflation.  After  all.  the 
future  is  bdng  mokled  now,  and  we  wiU  be 
the  (»es  who  have  to  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  today's  decisions. 
Respectfully, 

S0SA1I  HmfPHxaTS, 
StttdtAt  ltepnaenative.m 


He  began  teaching  during  this  time  At 
various  towns  in  Montana,  moving  into 
the  Butte  school  system  in  1936. 
There  he  became  activity  director  and 
operated  the  physical  education  and 
athletic  departments.  After  receiving 
his  master's  degree  in  history  and  po- 
litical science  from  the  University  of 
Montana,  Bill  began  coaching  baseball 
at  Montana  Tech.  a  voluntary  position 
he  held  for  over  30  years. 

His  involvement  in  baseball,  from  his 
early  years  on  the  high  school  team, 
through  his  sonipro  days,  to  coaching 
grade  school.  Intermediate,  and  coUege 
teams,  has  affected  BUI  Cullen  great- 
ly. "I  think  it's  not  only  a  game  but  an 
institution."  he  ronarlLB.  "I  think  it's 
the  greatest  game  of  them  all."  A 
truly  American  sport  and  a  truly 
American  dtisen.  Mr.  BasebalL 

Mr.  President,  on  June  5.  1983.  the 
dtiaens  of  Butte  will  be  honoring  Bill 
for  his  contributions  to  the  communi- 
ty over  the  past  68  years.  I  join  them 
in  saluting  Bill  CuUen  and  wish  him 
all  the  best  in  the  future.* 


"MR.  BASEBALL"  HONORED 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btko,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rioou>:) 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  note  today  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  man  ^lym  my  State,  a  long- 
time resident  affectionately  known  as 
"Mr.  Baseball"  to  young  and  old  alike. 
From  the  mtHnent  William  T.  (Bill) 
Cullen  arrived  in  Butte,  Mont,  in 
1915.  he  has  changed  the  lives  of  all 
the  people  around  him— and  all  for 
the  better.  Bom  in  Illinois  in  1891.  BiU 
was  educated  in  Marinette.  Wis.,  and 
graduated  from  Stevenson  Normal 
CoUege  in  1912. 

After  several  years  playing  semlpro 
basebaU  in  Wisconsin  and  Bfichigan. 
BiU  traveUed  west  On  his  way  to  the 
coast,  he  stopped  off  at  Butte,  and 
never  moved  on.  Asked  why  he  chose 
to  stay  in  Butte,  he  always  answers, 
"It's  the  people."  The  people  feel  the 
same  way  about  BiU. 

In  the  1930's.  BIU  played  on  several 
teams  in  tiie  Butte  BCiners  League 
which  spawned  several  big  league 
players.  In  his  spare  time,  BiU  orga- 
nised a  grade  school  basebaU  league. 


REINHARDT  COLLEOE- 
CHANOINO  WITH  THE  TIMES 

•  Mr.  NX7NN.  Mr.  President  this  year 
Reinhardt  CoUege,  located  in  Waleska. 
Oa..  celebrates  its  100th  year  of  serv- 
ice to  Georgia  and  the  Southeast  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
flect on  the  chaUenges  and  successes 
that  have  come  to  this  smaU  Method- 
ist coUege  located  in  the  foothills  of 
North  Georgia's  Blue  Ridge  Moim- 
tains. 

Reinhardt  began  as  the  dream  of 
two  Georgia  Methodist  lajonen.  Capt 
A.  M.  Reinhardt  and  John  J.  A.  Sharp. 
The  two  wished  to  found  a  school 
where  the  young  people  of  ClvU  War- 
ravaged  north  Georgia  could  receive 
an  education.  Armed  with  this  vision 
and  UtUe  else,  the  two  approached  the 
North  Georgia  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  with  their  plan  in 
1883.  Conference  leaders  then  meeting 
in  Dalton.  Oa.,  were  asked  to  charter  a 
school  and  to  appoint  a  Methodist 
minister  to  the  school  as  teacher, 
president,  and  pastor. 

Acknowledging  the  need,  the  Con- 
ference made  the  appointment  and 
Reinhardt  soon  had  its  humble  begin- 
nings in  a  smaU  cabinet  shop  near  the 
site  of  the  coUege's  present  campus. 
From  that  point  onward  the  progress 
of  the  institution  was  steady. 

The  school  began  with  about  12  stu- 
dents of  vanring  ages  and  educational 
levels.  Soon,  a  year  beyond  high 
school  was  added,  and  eventuaUy,  in 
the  1920's,  a  second  year  of  post-sec- 
ondary instruction  to  make  Reinhardt 
a  fuU  fledged,  coeducational  junior 
coUege.  It  is  today  one  of  the  oldest 
coeducational  Junior  coUeges  in  the 
Nation. 


During  the  past  century  the  college 
has  aiT"*""'*****  a  physdal  plant 
valued  at  over  $5  million  and  an  en- 
dowment of  aiHTrozimately  $2.5  mil- 
Uon.  The  main  campus  is  made  up  of 
11  major  buUdings  on  a  600-acre 
campus  of  rolling  hOls  and  woodlands 
located  near  Waleska  in  northern 
Cherokee  County.  The  student  body 
has  grown  frmn  those  original  12  stu- 
dents to  500  young  men  and  women 
enroUed  in  both  day  and  evening  class- 
es. 

Reinhardt  which  is  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  CoUeges 
and  Schools  and  the  University  Senate 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  now 
offers  20  degree  programs  through  six 
academic  divisions.  Approximately  100 
associate  degrees  are  awarded  each 
year.  These  graduates  Join  more  than 
4.000  living  in  Georgia,  the  50  States, 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  the  coUege  has  re- 
sponded to  the  major  changes  in  our 
society's  educational  needs.  In  1975 
Reinhardt  added  an  evening  division 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older,  working 
students.  To  make  education  avaUable 
in  the  community  itself,  off-campus 
evening  programs  were  established  in 
Woodstock  in  southern  Cherokee 
County  in  1981  and  in  Chatsworth  in 
1975.  In  1981  the  coUege  began  offer- 
ing rlsnnffi  at  Pickens  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School  In  Jasper  as  part  of  a 
cooperative  program  with  that  institu- 
tion. 

Reinhardt  has  also  organised  and 
provided  educational  programs  for 
local  h"^nfc«  and  Industry.  It  meets  the 
spedaliaed  scheduling  needs  of  area 
employers  through  programs  such  as 
the  "mini-quarter"  for  criminal  Justice 
personnel  and  the  "Trooper  School" 
for  Georgia  State  Patrol  officers. 

Reinhardt  has  also  become  a  major 
contributor  to  the  economic  stabiUty 
of  Cherokee  County.  The  coUege  has 
more  than  85  fuU-  or  part-time  faculty 
and  staff  employees  and  an  annual 
payroU  of  over  $815,000.  making  it  one 
of  the  community's  largest  employers. 
In  addition,  the  coUege  spends  another 
$1  milUon  a  year  on  goods  and  services 
required  to  operate  its  physical  fadU- 
ties. 

Reinhardt  is  stiU  associated  with 
United  Methodist  Church,  which  con- 
tinues to  provide  financial  support.  At 
Reinhardt  the  clear  intention, 
through  providing  quaUty  education  in 
a  Christian  context,  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  cope  with  life  not  only  on  the 
inteUectual  level  but  on  the  spiritual, 
emotional,  psychological,  social  and 
physical  levels  as  weU. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Rein- 
hardt CoUege  on  its  accomplishments 
and  encourage  it  to  continue  its  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Nation.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
joined  with  18  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  fOed.  on  May  11. 
amendment  No.  1260  to  Senate  Ccm- 
current  Resolution  27,  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  19S4  to  in- 
crease fuzKling  for  the  Environmental 
Protectimi  Agency.  (EPA).  However, 
amendment  No.  1285.  the  substitute 
budget  offered  by  Senator  Ookioii  for 
myself.  Mr.  Chatb.  Mr.  Hsxmut.  Mr. 
Wnacn.  fcnd  Mr.  Maxhias  on  May  19. 
provided  significant  funding  for  EPA. 
Adoption  of  that  substitute  by  the 
Senate  on  May  19  el1mlnat.ed  the  need 
to  increase  the  EPA  allowance  in  the 
budget  Consequently,  the  amendment 
to  increase  EPA  funding  was  not  of- 
fered. 

In  engaged  in  two  colloquys  with  co- 
sponsors  ef  both  the  EPA  and  substi- 
tute budoet  amendments  at  the  time 
the  Senate  adopted  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  explain  the  situation.  This 
statement  further  clarifies  my  ration- 
ale in  oobponsoring  the  amendment 
fUed  solely  to  increase  funding  for 
EPA  as  weU  as  the  assumpU<»s  in  the 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  EPA  amendment  would  have 
added  a  littie  less  than  $350  mUUon  in 
fiscal  yetr  1984  and  approximately 
$300  million  wnnii^iiy  in  fiscal  years 
1985-88  to  functicm  300:  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  addlUcms  would  have 
brought  fiscal  year  1984  funding  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
es'i  operating  budget  to  $1,351  bOUcm. 
the  fiscal  year  1981  leveL  Superfund 
would  have  been  increased  to  $383  mil- 
Uon. 

The  budget  substitute  included 
those  funding  levels  within  function 
300:  Nattaral  Resources. 

The  table  below  shows  the  funding 
levels  for  these  two  programs  for  the 
next  3  years  sssumed  in  the  adopted 
budget  resolution: 
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The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  undergone  some  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  last  month.  The 
Admlnistlrator  and  several  Assistant 
Administrators  resigned  under  pres- 
sure generated  by  the  public  percep- 
tion that  they  f  aUed  to  implement  and 
enforce  the  Nation's  environmental 
laws. 

However,  there  is  also  a  widespread 
and.  I  beUeve.  Justifiable  beUef  that 
the  resources  for  the  Agency  proposed 
in  the  President's  1984  budget  are 
simply  not  adequate. 


A  new  Administrator  is  now  in 
office.  Based  on  our  committee's  ex- 
haustive examination  of  his  record.  I 
believe  BOl  Rudtelshaus  wUl  discharge 
his  duties  faithfully  and  weU.  I  also 
believe  It  is  Incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  Agency  and  its 
head  with  the  resources  needed  to 
carry  out  its  statutory  mandate. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woita  recommended  in  March 
that  the  Budget  Cmnmission  fund 
JEPK  tolerating  programs  at  $1,140  mU- 
Uon  In  fiscal  year  1984  and  Superfund 
at  $310  miUlon.  However,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  for  confirmation 
hearings  and  additional  oversight 
^^y^^^»"g■,  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  increased  funding  is  essentiaL 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  EPA  operating 
funds  were  cut  20  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1981  levels.  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
funds  were  cut  an  additional  5  percent 
below  fiscal  year  1982.  For  fiscal  year 
1984.  the  President's  January  budget 
request  of  $949  miUion  is  actually  30 
percent  below  fiscal  year  1081  levels. 
By  bringing  operating  funds  to  the 
nnminai  fiscal  year  1981  dollars  level, 
our  reccHnmendi^on  would  merely 
reduce  the  decline  in  real  growth  to  22 
percent 

These  reductions  are  having  a  very 
real  impact  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's abiUty  to  enforce  current  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  to  conduct  the  re- 
search necessary  to  both  develop 
methods  by  which  we  can  assess  our 
impact  on  the  environment,  and  re- 
verse environmental  degradation. 

The  cuts  in  the  EPA  operating 
budget  achieved  between  1981  and 
1983  have  had  dramatic  effects. 

Over  this  period,  enforcement  re- 
sources exclusive  of  Superfund  de- 
clined 36  percent  in  real  terms.  The 
number  of  civU  cases  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  EIPA  feU 
76  percent  over  that  period. 

Research  and  development  resources 
were  reduced  58  percent  in  real  terms. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  a 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1984  EPA 
budget  proposal,  warns  that  research 
and  development  cuts  may  hinder 
future  standards  development  and 
aUow  the  accumulation  of  information 
on  health  effects  of  environmental 
poUutants. 

State  grants  were  reduced  33  percent 
in  real  terms  between  1981  and  1983. 
State  officials  and  organizations  testi- 
fying before  our  committee  contend 
that  reductions  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1984  would 
reduce  the  abOity  of  States  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  sources  of  poUu- 
tion  because  of  cutbacks  in  ambient 
monitoring  and  source  inspections. 
They  would  also  impair  the  assess- 
ment of  compliance  and  program  suc- 
cess and  delay  permit  reviews,  this  in- 
creasing industry  costs. 

The  Superfimd  law  was  enacted  in 
1980  to  create  a  Government  response 


mechanism  for  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites  and  other  releases 
of  hazardous  materials  into  the  envi- 
ronment It  created  a  $1.6  biUion  trust 
fund  to  finance  the  cleanup  efforts. 
The  major  source  of  funding  is  a  dedi- 
cated tax  on  various  chonlcal  and  pe- 
troleum. Tax  receipts  are  held  in  the 
fund  until  they  are  used  for  cleanup  or 
other  Superfund  expenditures.  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  a  total  of  $786  mUUon 
is  available  in  the  fund  for  EPA's  use. 
Currently,  there  are  419  hazardous 
waste  sites  on  Superfund's  priority  list 
for  assistance.  Ctely  78  sites  have  re- 
ceived assistance  so  far.  Criticism  of 
EPA's  administration  of  the  Super- 
fimd law.  including  the  slow  pace  of 
commitment  of  funds,  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  conu>laints  against  the 
Agency.  The  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment snd  PubUc  Works  conducted 
hearings  to  review  changes  that  the 
law  has  not  been  implemented  as  ag- 
gressively as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings.  I  am 
convinced  the  Agency  can  accelerate 
the  cleanup  program.  We  should  give 
the  new  Administrator  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  Just  that  Clearly,  the  re- 
sources to  aUow  that  are  available 
from  Superfund  tax  receipts,  and  he 
should  not  be  constrained  in  his  ac- 
tions by  an  artifically  imposed  ceiling. 

I  hope  this  clarification  helps  the 
Senate  to  tr^*"*^^'"  its  position  on  the 
EPA  operating  budget  snd  Superfund 
programs  in  conference  with  the 
House.  A  low  budget  resolution  as- 
sumption for  EPA  could  hamper  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  abiUty  to  obtain  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  do  his  job.* 


THE  IMF:  INSTITUTIONALIZED 
AFFLUENCE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times  undertakes  an  examination  of 
an  issue  that  I  beUeve  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  attention  as  Congress  prQ»ares 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  proposed  $8.4 
bUUon  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  Increase.  In  essence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  article  dtes  a  National  Tax- 
payers Union  study  of  salaries  and 
benefits  earned  by  IMF  bureaucrats 
and  causes  this  Senator  to  wonder  how 
we  can  indeed  consider  turning  over 
such  a  vast  sum  of  American  ci4>ital  to 
support  this  system  of  institutional- 
ized affluence. 

The  NTU  study  reports  that  20  per- 
cent of  IMP  personnel  earn  more  than 
$100,000  per  year  in  salaries  and  bene- 
fits, induding  highly  generous  pension 
and  mortgage  subsidy  plans.  It  is  fur- 
ther reported  that  the  IMF  salary- 
and-benef  it  figure  exceeds  the  total  as- 
sistance paduge  provided  to  14  of  20 
countries  which  received  standby  fimd 
assistance  in  the  year  ended  April  30. 
1982. 
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The  rtatwnfwt  of  an  IMF  spokesman 
that  the  Mlaiiea  are  not  paid  from 
UJB.  taxpayer  dollan  but  rather  from 
"the  differential  between  its  lending 
to  memben  and  the  interest  it  pays  to 
members  whose  currencies  it  lends" 
would  be  laughable  were  it  not  so 
gravely  misleading.  As  the  Fund's  larg- 
est contributor,  and  the  source  of  the 
most  liquid  and  widely  sought  curren- 
cy, the  United  States  through  the 
contribution  of  taxpayer  dollars 
drataoed  from  the  credit  maikets— pro- 
vides the  f  oundatlcm  of  this  favorable 
interest  quread. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wHl  agree  that 
the  quota  Increase  should  be  given  a 
long  and  hard  second  look  before  we 
agree  to  turn  over  funds  that  will  in 
part  be  used  to  fatten  the  wallets  of  an 
international  bureaucracy. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Rkobd. 

The  article  f  oUowk 
[From  the  WMhInston  Tlmo.  llky  33, 
1M3] 


IMF  Pat  Am 


SouTunziD 


(By  Steven  K.  Beckner) 

Aa  the  Reasan  sdminlstnUon  seeks  an 
$•.4  bUUan  Increaae  In  the  VS.  oontributlon 
to  the  Intonatknal  Monetary  Fund  and  a 
■upplementary  fund,  the  IMVa  salary  and 
benefit  levda  are  eoaalns  under  growing 
scrutiny. 

A  k^iT-**—"  group  of  legialators  Including 
Rep.  Andrew  Jaeotaa.  D-Ind.':  Rep.  Jerry 
Lewis.  R-Callf.:  and  Sen.  Oordon  Hum- 
phrey. R-N.H..  has  Joined  with  a  coaUtlon  of 
uaseiiathre  and  liberal  groups  In  ehaOeng- 
Ing  the  IMTs  need  for  Increased  funding. 

As  In  IMl.  when  Congress  raised  the  VA. 
oontributton  to  the  IMF  by  $5.5  billion,  the 
reputed  hlg^  living  of  the  internatkmal 
lending  agency's  1.525  officers  Is  being  used 
as  ammunltian. 

In  an  Interview,  Humphrey  caOed  the  IMF 
"an  elltiat  organisation  Uvtag  high  on  the 
hog  at  the  expense  of  hard-pressed  Western 
taxpayers." 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union,  which  Is 
bdping  lead  opposition  to  the  IMF  quota 
Increase.  Issued  a  study  last  week  claiming 
that  30  percent  of  IMF  personnel  earn  more 
than  $100,000  per  year  In  salaries  and  bene- 
fits. James  D.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the 
iao.OOO-member  organtsatton.  charged. 
"These  exortottant  salaries  make  a  mockery 
of  the  IMF's  professed  coocem  for  the  Im- 
poverished Third-World  nations," 

In  a  lengthy  statement,  an  IMF  spokes- 
man diarged  that  the  MTirs  salary  calcula- 
tions are  "so  Inaccurate  as  to  not  be  Identifi- 
able with  any  fund  salary." 

Total  IMF  staff  salaries  and  benefits  of 
$123,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1062  exceeded 
the  funds  dtsbursed  to  many  of  the  agency's 
borrower  countries,  according  to  the  NTD 
sUkly  prepared  by  researcher  Mark  Hulbert. 

Fourteen  of  the  20  countries  which  re- 
ceived funds  under  IMF  standby  arrange- 
ments In  the  year  ended  Aprfl  SO.  1962,  got 
less  than  the  IMF  staff,  the  NTU  found. 
They  were:  Burma.  Ethiopia.  Qambla.  Gre- 
nada, Ouatemala.  Liberia.  Madagascar. 
Mauritania.  Mauritius.  Panama.  Senegal. 
Sokman  Islands.  Somalia  and  Drguay. 

The  IMF.  financed  by  capital  subscrip- 
tions from  Its  146-member  nations,  makes 
medium-term  loans  to  countries  with  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  on  condition  that 


they  take  steps  to  correct  their  financial 
iMOblems. 

A  person  at  the  IMF's  top  salaiy  level- 
level  "M"— earns  a  "taxable  graas  equiva- 
lent" salary  of  $119,470.  ealeulatea  the  Nar 
tlonal  Taxpayers  Unloo,  a  non-profit  organi- 
sation dedicated  to  limiting  government 
spending  and  taxation. 

Adding  the  14  percent  of  salary  the  IMF 
pays  Into  its  employees  pension  plan,  a 
staffer  at  the  "M"  level  gets  a  salary  and 
benefit  package  of  nearly  $150,000,  accord- 
ing to  MTU.  IMF  employees  are  largely 
exempt  tram  tavatlwi 

IMF  personnel  at  the  lower  salary  levels 
of  "L."  'K."  "J"  and  "I"  also  receive  salary 
and  beneftts  In  excess  of  $100,000  according 
to  the  organliatlan's  findings  Altogether, 
the  NTD  claimed,  more  than  $00  IMF  em- 
ployees earn  the  equivalent  of  over  $100,000 
per  year. 

By  contrast,  the  highest  financial  officials 
In  the  UJS.  government  make  considerably 
less.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Volcker's 
salary  Is  $6OJ0O.  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  makes  $80,100. 

In  addltiao  to  salaries  and  beneflts.  David- 
son noted  that  IMF  staffers  are  able  to  get 
mortgage  loans  equal  to  their  annual  salary 
"at  the  rtdleulously  low-Interest  rate  of  5 

Comparing  this  rate  to  the  average 
market  mortgage  rate  of  15  percent.  David- 
son termed  such  loans  a  "gift"  of  $10,000  for 
a  person  with  a  $100,000  salary. 

Tht  NTD  also  blasted  the  IMF  for  spend- 
ing $20.4  million  on  travel,  claiming.  "Only 
$11.4  million  were  considered  business  travel 


'In  light  of  such  profligate  spending  by 
the  IMF  to  its  own  staff  we  need  to  question 
seriously  the  premise  that  the  IMF  is  the 
best  way  to  channel  resources  Into  LDCs 
(l«as  developed  countries)."  Davidson  assert- 
ed. 

Asked  to  respond  to  the  NTD's  allega- 
tions, an  IMF  spokesman  refused  to  give 
specific  salary  levels.  But  he  stated  that  in 
fiscal  year  1082.  "Not  a  single  staff  member 
was  receiving  cash  compensation  Including 
allowances  In  excess  of  $100,000." 

He  said  only  Managing  Director  Jacques 
de  Laroslere  made  as  much  ss  $100,000. 

NTD  staffer  Katherine  Kiggins  explained 
that  the  higher  figures  were  derived  by  cal- 
culating what  an  IMF  employee's  gross 
salary  would  be  If  he  wss  subject  to  tax- 
ation. Uke  employees  of  other  International 
agoocies.  nonresident  IMF  personnel  are 
exempt  from  VS.  taxes. 

VS.  dttaens  are  subject  to  taxation,  but 
the  IMF  reimburses  iU  American  staffers 
for  their  taxes. 

The  IMF  official  pointed  out  that  agency 
salaries  "are  set  on  the  basis  of  those  actual- 
ly paid  by  a  wide  range  of  public  service 
agencies  and  private  firms  in  the  D.S., 
nance  and  Oermany." 

He  added  that  total  IMF  adminlstraUve 
expenses  of  $165  mlllkm.  including  salaries 
of  $125  million,  were  "less  than  1  percent  of 
the  use  of  Fund  resources  at  the  end  of  that 
year." 

New  IMF  commitments  In  fiscal  1082  were 
11.3  blllkm  SDRs  or  about  $12.4  bOlion.  ac- 
cording to  the  IMF  annual  report. 

Moreover,  the  IMF  spokesman  continued. 
IMF  salaries  are  not  paid  by  D.S.  taxpayers 
but  come  from  "the  differential  between  its 
lending  to  members  and  the  Interest  It  pays 
to  members  whose  currencies  it  lends." 

He  stressed  that  the  VS.  government, 
which  in  1978  borrowed  $6.3  billion  from 
the  IMF,  Is  a  net  creditor  of  the  IMF  and  so 
received  $200  million  In  Interest  last  year. 


In  rebuttal  to  the  NTD  complaint  about 
low-rate  IMO  mortgage  loans,  the  spokes- 
man t»p'«*»«^  that  this  service  Is  provided 
for  forsicn  employees  who  "are  not  free  to 
transfer  their  assets  to  Washington  where 
they  have  no  estaUlsbed  credit  rating." 

He  said  that  in  1962.  outstanding  credit  to 
employees  t«««««'«**«<  to  less  than  5  percent 
of  total  salary  w"*  personnel  expenses. 

Ap^lsed  of  the  IMF  denials.  Bumirtirey 
complained  that  when  his  staff  has  tried  to 
obtain  salary  information,  the  IMF  has 
been  "tight-lipped  and  almost  contemptu- 
ous, even  though  they're  asking  us  for  an- 
other $8.4  billion." 

But  referring  to  data  emerging  from 
Senate  hearings  on  foreign  assistanfft  and 
related  programs  in  1981.  Humphrey  said 
that  even  In  1980.  "186  IMF  employees  had 
total  salary  and  beneflts  of  betweoi 
$100,000  and  $135,000." 

Congress  Is  expected  to  vote  on  the  IMF 
quota  Increase  In  June  or  July.  Of  the  $8.4 
buuon  the  administration  Is  requesting.  $6  J 
bmion  would  go  to  increase  the  U.S.  quota 
to  $24  bQllon.  and  $2.6  blllkm  into  a  special 
fund,  the  General  Agreements  to  Borrow. 
The  bill  already  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees.* 


THE  VOA:  ITS  MISSION. 
OPERATIONS,  AND  NEEDS 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presklent. 
more  often  than  not,  our  budget  de- 
bates focus  around  the  perennial  guns 
versus  butter  issues.  While  these  are 
undenlahly  crltkal  matters  that  merit 
our  attention,  important  but  less 
costly  activities  are  often  overlooked. 
Specifically.  I  have  in  mind  the  Voice 
of  America,  who  has  suffered  from 
this  lack  of  attention  and  support  in 
recent  years  even  though  it  is  at  the 
forefront  of  our  public  diplomacy  ef- 
forts. 

A  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
forcefully  argues  that  the  Voice 
should  be  supported  at  a  level  com- 
moisurate  with  its  congressionally 
mandated  responsibilities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  this  article  be  placed 
in  the  Rioobd  following  my  remaite. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
with  care  this  timely  piece  on  the 
Voice,  its  mission,  its  operations,  and 
its  needs. 

The  article  f oUows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  17, 19831 
Amsbica  Nbds  a  SiaoiraB  Votes 

The  Voice  of  America  has  been  growing 
weak  and  Increasingly  less  audible  from  la^ 
of  financial  nourishment.  Economies  inflict- 
ed in  recent  years  on  the  natkm's  official 
broadcasting  station  to  the  world  have  left 
it  short  of  personnel  and  bereft  of  adequate 
technology.  In  the  continuing  contest  for 
International  attention  the  Dnited  States 
has  put  Itself  at  a  oompeUUve  disadvantage, 
iMmhiirtiiny  iu  Opportunities  to  Influence 
the  opinions  of  others  and  to  broadcast  the 
news  around  the  world. 

The  world's  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced country  has  been  satlsfled  to  leave 
the  Voice  trying  to  work  with  obsolescent 
and  In  many  cases  obsolete  broadcasting 
equipment.  More  than  35%  of  the  agency's 
transmitters  date  from  the  Korean  War 
or  eariler.  The  Volee  has  only  20 
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people  with  engineering  degrees  to  keep  this 
embairaaslnf  abundance  of  vtattage  material 
functioning.  It  needs  scons  more,  and  it 
needs  new  equipment,  induding  replace- 
ments for  its  antiquated  antennas,  to  reach 
the  audiencts  that  it  should  reach. 

Of  the  Sidney's  43  langnagr  services.  38 
are  unden«»ffed.  Broadcaitlag  in  Polish 
was  increased  to  seven  hours  a  day  when 
martial  law  was  dedared  in  Poland,  but 
staff  shortages  have  meant  that  only  half 
that  broadcasting  can  be  original  materiaL 
The  Voice  now  lacks  oonevandents  in 
Rome,  in  Geneva  and  even  in  ISIamahart, 
ttie  closest  ttbt  for  covering  the  Afghanistan 
war.  In  all,  the  agency  Is  swiklng  funding  for 
six  additional  overseas  reporten  and  for  an 
Increase  of  Ml  In  Its  language  dhrlaloas. 

Congress  tends  to  be  generous  in  its  praise 
for  what  the  Voice  tries  to  do.  but  all  too 
often  it  ha$  shown  Itself  miserly  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  necessary  bUL  Current- 
ly the  Voice  Is  asking  for  $170  mlllton  for  lU 
1984  budget  That  includes  $33  mHUon  to 
Implement  a  sutvlemental  request  that  was 
made  last  year  for  specific  modemixatiao 


The  Voice,  in  its  news  operations,  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  report  fully  and  impartially 
on  events  In  America  and  the  world.  It  is  re- 
quired. In  othn-  words,  to  UU  the  truth.  The 
truth  Is  a  powerful  weapon,  but  it  is  power- 
ful only  when  it  can  be  heard.  The  Voice  of 
America  deserves  to  be  heard  more  deaily 
and  widely  than  its  present  pliysleal  and 
personnel  r<aouroes  allow.  Congress  wHl  be 
remiss  if  it  does  not  act  now  to  begin 
making  up  tor  the  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  Voice's  quaUty  that  past  inactkm  has 
brought  about.* 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  suggest 
the  abeenoeof  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
clerii  wiU  oall  the  rolL 

The  biU  cleriL  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouo  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRteSIDINO  OFFICER.  VHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BX7SINEBS 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  m<»nlng  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  dosed. 


MX 


BASINO  MODE 
FUNDS 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  26.  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 
The  legkdative  cleik  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  26)  spproving 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  for 
MX  missQe  procurement  and  tullscale  engi- 
neering devel<^>ment  of  a  basing  mode. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  are  30  hours 
of  debate  remaining  (m  the  resolution. 
Eighteen  hours  will  be  divided  equally 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   (Mr.   Proxmibs)   and   the 


Senator  from  Oregon  (BCr.  Hatfiklo) 
as  opponents  of  the  resolution.  Twelve 
hours  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pd  (Mr.  Smiins)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Smvims)  as  proponents  of 
the  reaolution.  AU  quorum  calls  will  be 
charged  according  to  the  previous 
order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
calltherolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  eaU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtmrHBXT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  of  Juris- 
diction and  oofloor  manager  of  the 
UU,  I  want  to  expedite  debate  over 
Soiate  Concurrent  Resolution  26  as 
much  as  poutble.  I  do,  however,  have 
very  strong  beliefs  about  the  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile  as  did  10  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  also  voted  against  the 
resolution  of  i4>provaL  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  summarize  briefly  a  few  of 
the  major  flaws  in  the  proposal  to 
deploy  100  MX  missiles  in  existing 
sOos. 

The  MX  missile  placed  in  existing 
Bfinuteman  silos  continues  to  be  as 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attadc  as  our  ou*- 
rent  mJodles.  Because  the  silos  will  not 
be  hardened,  the  BCX  missile  with  10 
warheads  will  be  as  vulnerable  to 
attadc  as  Minuteman  III  missiles  with 
3  warheads.  Moreover,  basing  the  MX 
in  existing  Minuteman  III  silos  makes 
It  a  "high  value"  target.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
recommended  against. 

Miuoy  argue  that  without  the  MX, 
the  United  States  will  lose  its  arms 
control  leverage  with  the  Soviets.  Not 
only  does  this  ignore  the  fact  that 
only  a  small  percent  of  all  100  BCX 
mlasQes  will  even  survive  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  it  fails  to  recognize  several 
other  modernization  programs  which 
consitute  more  of  a  credible  threat  to 
the  Soviets  than  does  the  MX.  Within 
the  President's  trillion-dollar  defense 
budget,  for  example,  are  plans  to  build 
100  B-1  bombers;  the  advanced 
"Stealth"  bomber;  IS  Trident  subma- 
rines with  highly  accurate  D-5  mis- 
siles; 3,000  air-launched  cruise  missiles; 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles;  and 
the  deployment  of  Pershing  n  missiles 
in  Western  Europe. 

These  systems,  Mr.  President,  will  be 
our  strength  at  the  negotiating  table, 
not  a  vulnerable  land-based  missile. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  knowing  that 
the  MX  is  highly  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack,  one  must  question  whether  the 
BCX  is,  in  fact,  being  considered  for  use 
as  a  first  strike  weapon.  Only  as  a  first 


strike  weatton  does  the  MX.  increase 
our  negotiating  leverage  and  the  mis- 
sfle's  effective  deterrence  with  the  So- 
viets. As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  substantial  departure  from  our 
current  policy.  In  my  mind  the  BCX 
will  severely  exacerbate  an  already 
precarious  mistrust  which  may  lead  to 
an  unintended  and  irrevocable  action 
we  are  attempting  to  avoid. 

I  must  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  have  dedded  to  sunwrt  the 
MX  in  conjunction  with  a  "build- 
down"  fail  to  realize  that  even  as  the 
number  of  arms  are  reduced,  the 
threat  will  continue  to  grow  because  of 
the  first  strike  potential  of  the  MX. 

Mr.  President,  as  floor  manager  for 
the  opposition  of  the  MX  missile.  I 
want  at  this  time  to  suggest  that  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish  to 
make  oral  statements  in  opposition  to 
the  MX  missile  notify  Senator  Pkoz- 
iiiiix.  myself,  or  their  respecUve  doak- 
rooms  by  the  dose  of  business  today. 
We  do  not  mean  to  cut  off  any  debate 
or  alter  the  time  agreemmt  at  this 
time,  but  we  do  want  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  this  nonamendable  reso- 
lution by  accommodating  the  sched- 
ules of  all  Senators.  As  soon  as  we  can 
get  a  list  of  those  and  how  much  time 
will  be  required.  I  think  it  will  help  ex- 
pedite  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  in  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  significant  ded- 
sion  to  come  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  it  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  resolution,  wbk^  has  been 
presented  by  the  Apprcvriations  Com- 
mittee, removes  the  so-called  fence 
from  the  continuing  resolution  which 
prohibited  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 
continue  the  MX  basing  mode  devel- 
opment and  the  flight  testing  of  the 
MX  missile. 

The  resolution  unfortunately  is  not 
subject  to  amendment,  because  it  has 
an  error  in  it.  It  says,  "for  MX  missUe 
pnMmrement."  We  are  really  not  deal- 
ing with  procurement.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  question  of  a  restriction  on  the 
full-scale  eni^eering  devdopment  of 
a  permanent  ba^ng  mode  and  testing 
of  the  MX.  The  funds  that  have  been 
i4>propriated  in  the  past  indude  $560 
million  for  the  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  the  permanent  basing 
mode,  and  the  monejrs  for  the  flight 
testing,  which  are  $65  million. 

So  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is  not 
one  of  missile  procurement,  it  is  for 
continue  research  and  development, 
full-scale  development,  of  the  perma- 
nent basing  mode. 

I  wish  to  speak  as  one  of  those  who 
supports  this  resolution.  I  do  so  very 
much  mindful  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments what  have  been  made  to  me 
lately  as  the  father  of  a  new  baby 
daughter  and  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren before  that  and  now  I  am  proud 
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to  My  that  I  am  a  tnndf ather  three 

Mm— 

People  have  aiked  me  why  do  I  not 
Join  thoae  who  oppoee  the  MX  In  view 
ol  my  family  whldi  oontinues  to  grow 
and.  Ood  wfUing.  will  grow  more.  I  be- 
lieve very  aineerely  that  the  Scowcroft 
Oomniadon  has  taken  us  one  step 
more  toward  the  possiliOity  of  a  mean- 
ingful reduction  in  the  missile 
strength  of  both  the  Soviet  and  the 
United  States.  By  having  recommend- 
ed, as  it  does,  the  ultimate  concept  of 
a  single  warhead  smaller  missile  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  required,  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report,  again  in  my 
Ofrfnkm.  embraces  the  ccmcept  of  the 
gradimted  buUd-down  of  missile  forces 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  It  really  goes  toward 
tiTing  to  find  a  stable  relationship  be- 
tween the  missile  forces  of  the  two 
maJw  powos  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  statements  they  made  in 
the  Scowcroft  report  was  this: 

Over  the  low  nm.  lUUlity  wUl  be  fos- 
tered toy  a  dual  approach  toward!  anna  om- 
trol  and  ICBIC  deployments  whlcta  moves 
towarda  eneouracins  naaU  aingle  warhead 
ICBIfB. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  concept  of 
the  Geneva  talks  should  be  In  the 
f orefnmt  of  any  discussion  of  the  MX 
mi—n»  In  my  opinion,  it  is  and  it 
should  be  our  goal  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  these  weapons  that  are  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  get  to  that 
pi^t  of  a  meaningful  reduction,  we 
have  to  have  a  situati<m  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  omvinced  that  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  them  to  continue  to 
outproduce    and    outdq>loy    massive 


Now  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
a  whole  concept  of  strategic  defense.  I 
do  believe  that  It  is  essential,  as  we 
consider  this  resolutitm.  to  realize  that 
the  resolution  we  are  debating  clearly 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  a  single 
weapraos  sjrstem. 

What  it  really  means  is  that  we  are 
going  to  decide  whether  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  three  strong 
legs  of  a  strategic  triad  to  stand  on 
when  it  begins  its  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Unicm  an  the  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  really,  to  me.  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

There  is  no  other  alternative  Imme- 
diately available  to  us  that  has  the 
dout  that  the  MX  will  have  in  the 
arms  control  talks.  Those  who  ques- 
tion whether  the  MX  will  really 
strengUien  our  bargaining  position 
should  remember  it  wiU  be  the  most 
potent  wei«)on  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  wHl  be  more  powerful  than  any 
other  interconUnental  ballistic  missile 
that  we  have,  and  more  accurate  than 
any  weapon  that  we  know  that  they 
have. 

The  Congress  has  now  agonized  over 
how  to  deploy  the  MX  for  over  5 


years.  Four  successive  Presidents  have 
endorsed  the  MX  system  since  it  was 
first  funded  in  1973.  Billions  of  dollars 
have  been  placed  into  this  program 
after  they  have  been  collected  from 
our  taxpayers. 

Now  it  is  dedsUm  time.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  afford  to  put  off  that  deci- 
sion any  longer. 

In  reccMnmending  approval  of  this 
resolution,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recognised  that  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  vacillate  at  this  criti- 
cal time  on  the  urgent  need  to  mod- 
ernise its  land-based  ICBM  fences.  The 
strategic  triad  that  has  worked  so  ef- 
fectively as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 
we  feel,  must  be  preserved.  And  to  be 
preserved,  the  10-year  development  of 
the  MX  and  the  more  than  $0  bUllon 
already  invested  in  this  new  genera- 
tion of  ICBM's  must  be  sustained. 

And  again.  I  say  that  by  sustaining 
it.  it  will  give  those  who  negotiate  for 
us  in  Geneva  the  stnmgest  possible  po- 
sition they  could  have  to  bring  back  an 
mgreement  that  will  be  meaningful  in 
terms  of  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
We  all  realise  that  available  technol- 
ogy does  not  permit  a  full  immediste 
solution  to  the  problem  of  basing  vul- 
nerability and  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion recommendation  to  deploy  the 
MX  in  existing  Minuteman  sflos  does 
not  guarantee  survivability.  But  this 
deployment  plan  is  an  interim  meas- 
ure that  retains  the  MX  as  a  potent 
weapcm  of  deterrence  while  basing  im- 
provements and  other  advances  such 
as  the  "midgetman"  force  can  be  de- 
veloped while  the  negotiations  contin- 
ue. 

On  the  surface,  the  MX  resolution, 
as  I  indicated,  is  narrow.  It  does  deal 
only  with  the  release  of  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriations  for  the  MX  basing 
development  and  flight  testing.  But  I 
think  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  drafted.  But 
we  all  know  it  really  is  a  preliminary 
endorsement  of  the  entire  Scowcroft 
C<Hnmisslon  recommendation  that  the 
President  has  endorsed  In  full  as  a 
complete  parage.  And  that  is  a  logical 
conclusion.  It  Just  is  not  realistic  to 
support  the  interim  MX  iMslng  plan 
without  a  commitment  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  other  important  initia- 
tives developed  by  the  Commission. 

But  the  importance  of  the  BCX  to 
the  U.S.  negotiating  posture  in  future 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  was.  I 
believe,  the  key  factor  in  the  Appro- 
priatiim  Committee's  decision  to  sup- 
port the  accompanying  resolution. 
The  President  must  have  the  strongest 
possible  bargaining  position  to  achieve 
realistic  and  favorable  arms  control 
agreements,  and  strong  congressional 
support  to  produce  and  deploy  the  MX 
along  with  a  vigorous  program  to  de- 
velop more  survivable  land-based  sys- 
t«ns  will  provide  the  essential  lever- 


age that  is  needed  in  those  negotia- 
tions. 

If  we  were  to  do  any  less,  we  would 
not  only  tvun  away  from  the  Triad 
concept  but  we  would  also  hand  the 
Soviets  the  advantage  of  their  land- 
based  ICBM's  at  the  negotiation. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  the  in- 
terpretation offered  by  many  critics  of 
the  Scowcroft  report  that  deployment 
of  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  is  tan- 
tamount to  adopting  a  launch-on- 
warning  doctrine.  Limiting  the  deploy- 
ment to  100  mlssUes  precludes  any 
such  dangerous  and  destabilising 
policy.  This  limited  deployment,  how- 
ever, does  increase  the  potency  of  the 
land-based  ICBM  force  and  strength- 
ens its  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  to 
any  first  strike  by  a  foreign  power.  It 
also  will  not  go  imnotioed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets in  terms  of  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. 

Let  me  stress  one  important  point: 
While  the  resolution  endorses  modern- 
izing the  land-based  leg  of  the  strate- 
gic triad,  it  is  not  an  irrevocable  com- 
mitment to  produce  and  deploy  the 
urx  In  any  sini^e  basing  mode.  Future 
congressional  action  on  amiroprlations 
will  continue  to  control  both  the 
extent  and  pace  of  d^loyment  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  reflect  favorable 
arms  control  agreements  and  techno- 
logical advances.  Congress  will  retain 
full  nexibillty  in  ftiture  years  in  shap- 
ing all  our  strategic  forces— land,  sea 
and  air. 

In  approving  the  President's  April 
19.  1983,  decision  to  endorse  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  bipartisan  Scow- 
croft Commission,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized many  difficult  decisions  had 
to  be  taken  by  that  Commission.  Not 
the  least  of  these  was  its  acknowledge- 
ment that  there  is  no  basing  mode 
available  during  this  decade  that  satis- 
factorily redresses  the  vuhierability  of 
this  Nation's  ICBM  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  acknowledged  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  siu^v- 
abillty  is  not  the  only  issue  to  concern 
the  United  States  in  making  a  Judg- 
ment on  the  MX  resolution.  Rather, 
there  are  at  least  five  other  major 
issues  which  had  to  be  addressed. 

First,  the  committee  recognized  the 
aging  nature  of  this  Nation's  ICBM 
force.  For  example,  the  Titan  missile 
foTce  which  is  now  being  retired  was 
first  deployed  in  1962.  The  most 
modem  missQe  in  our  ICBM  arsenal, 
the  Bilnuteman  in.  was  first  flight- 
tested  18  years  ago.  And  as  each  year 
passes,  this  force  becomes  more  costly 
to  in»«"*^<"  and  less  reliable  in  its  ex- 
pected performance. 

Second,  largely  because  this  Nation 
has  not  tried  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggressive  deployment  of  a 
prolific  strategic  rocket  force,  and  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  mounted  a 
sul)stantial  effort  to  harden  both  its 
forces  and  its  oommand-and-control  in- 


frastructure, our  ICBM  force  is  no 
Iraiger  capable  of  threatening  thoae 
targets  which  the  Soviets  value  mosL 
This  resulting  asymmetry  in  prompt 
hard  target  kiU  capabOtty  is  undv- 
stood  by  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  oould 
portend  a  potmtially  dangerous  sltua- 
Utm  in  a  crisis  between  the  two  supa- 
powers.  The  near-term  deployment  of 
the  MX  miasae  effectively  redresses 
this  asymmetry,  thus  inhibiting  Soviet 
adventurism  during  a  potential  crisis 
and  thereby  strengthening  detenenoe. 

Tldrd,  the  committee  agreed  with 
the  Scowcroft  Commlvloa  that  Soviet 
perception  of  U.S.  resolve  to  modern- 
ise its  ICBIC  force  will  provide  signifi- 
cant incoittve  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  engage  promptly  in  meaningful  and 
verifiable  arms  reduction  negotiations. 

Fourth,  our  friends  and  allies  will 
also  perceive  our  national  wHl  to  ino- 
ceed  with  ICBM  modernisation  on  our 
own  son  SB  a  stitmg  Inducement  to 
their  conuaitment  to  deploy  modern- 
ized UJ3.  nuclear  forcea  on  NATO  solL 

Finally— In  fiscal  year  1983  constant 
dollars  the  MX  deployment  In  Minute- 
man  sOos  lepresents  a  cost  savings  of 
some  $10  billion  over  the  closely 
spaced  basing  program  and  $30  billiim 
over  the  multiple  protective  shelter 
program. 

In  the  longer  term,  as  I  have  said, 
the  resolution  has  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting the  developmoit  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  small  missile  and  the  con- 
tinuation at  research  and  development 
on  various  hardening  programs  for 
either  fixed  or  mobile  launchers. 
Those  of  us  who  sumxut  the  resolu- 
tion hope  that,  when  viewed  as  sn 
entire  package,  the  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion program  in  the  near  Uxm  will  ex- 
pedite the  capping  of  the  dangerous 
nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviets.  In 
the  longer  term,  this  must  provide  the 
technologleal  basis  for  establishing  a 
more  stable  strategic  balance  at  con- 
siderably lower  force  levels  than  both 
sides  possees  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
beginning,  feeling  as  I  do,  as  I  have 
Just  stated,  I  have  told  thoae  people 
who  have  commented  to  me  about  the 
necessity  to  stop  the  arms  race  in 
order  to  protect  the  young  people  of 
this  country  that,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  do  Just  that 

It  is  unfortunate.  I  think,  that  those 
of  us  who  have  the  duty  of  presmttng 
these  resolutions  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  classified  briefings  that  are 
presented  to  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  this  country. 

As  I  stated  earUer  this  year,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  briefing  this  year 
concerning  the  Soviet  threat  and  the 
one  last  year  is  that  this  year  my  hair 
stood  on  end.  I  cannot  believe  that 
anyone  who  really  loves  his  children 
and  his  grandchildren— and  I  think  we 
all  do— could  help  but  be  concerned 
over  what  is  there  to  defend  this  coun- 
try against  the  growing  threat  of  not 


only  the  Soviet  overproduction  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  including  missiles,  but 
tbdr  ever-omstant  redeployment  of 
those  forces  throughout  the  world, 
with  the  increasing  threat  toward  our 
own  security  and  our  own  independ- 
ence Implied  by  the  deployment. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
TM^h»"g  that  we  could  do  to  protect 
our  young  people  in  coming  genera- 
tions mme  than  to  do  what  the  Consti- 
tution tells  us  to  do.  The  Constitution 
tells  us  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  general  defense  of  this  country 
now  more  than  ever  requires  a  land- 
baaed  mlMile  force.  It  also  requires  us 
to  have  available  to  those  people  who 
are  trying  to  convince  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  the  threat  that  it  is  creating 
against  our  own  security  and  that  of 
the  wmrld  with  the  demonstrated  evi- 
dence of  our  will,  our  national  will,  not 
to  allow  the  Soviets  to  d<»ninate  the 
world  by  a  threat  of  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  this:  I  can 
remanber  full  well  the  Ume  when  I 
came  back  from  World  War  n,  sitting 
on  the  deA  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  won- 
dering about  the  3  years  that  had  Just 
come  out  of  my  life.  I  wondered  at  the 
time  who  had  made  the  decisions 
which  led  us  into  that  controversy.  I 
am  convinced  that  those  of  us  who  are 
here  now  have  the  responsibility  to  try 
to  assist  this  Nation's  leadership, 
which,  by  our  Constitution,  in  this 
area  is  the  executive  branch;  the 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Aimed  Forces.  We  have  the  duty 
to  assist  our  Nation's  leadership  to 
execute  the  plans  and  to  provide  the 
defense  that  is  necessary  so  that  we 
will  not  be  led  into  another  massive 
world  struggle  with  arms. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  told  people  throughout  this 
country,  I  sincerely  believe  the  course 
this  Pnwident  is  on  is  a  course  which 
can  lead  to  a  meaningful  reduction  in 
nuclear  arms.  It  can  lead  to  Increased 
stability  in  terms  of  the  relationships 
between  the  two  superpowers  and  our 
relationships  around  the  worid. 
Whether  it  does  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  demonstrat- 
ing our  commitment  to  support  our 
President  as  he  goes  to  those  Geneva 
negotiations:  whether  we  dononstrate 
our  commitment  to  take  the  action 
that  is  necessary  to  assure  that  we  will 
be  able  to  defend  against  this  growing 
menace  and  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  if  they  do  not  agree  to  com- 
mence the  program  of  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

I  say  to  the  President  that,  for 
myself,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
sider the  concept  of  a  nuclear  freeze, 
provided  it  Is  preceded  by  a  meaning- 
ful arms  reduction  agreement.  I  think 
that  is  the  key  right  now.  Unless  we 
can  get  an  agreement  which  indicates 

a  willingness  to  commence  arms  reduc- 


tions, to  go  toward  the  goal  that  is 
enunciated  by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report,  then  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  have  a  nuclear 
freeze  which  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  best  interest  of  those  young 
people  I  mentioned  at  the  begtaming 
of  my  statement.  Their  future  requires 
that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  within 
our  generation  to  the  goal  of  reducing 
nuclear  armaments  now. 

I  think  approval  of  this  resolutioa  is 
the  first  step  toward  achieving  mean- 
ingful arms  reductions.  I  am  h(mef ul. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  will  be  sm>- 
port  by  the  Senate  for  the  MX  resolu- 
tion and  that  it  will  be  followed  Unnor- 
row  or  the  next  day  by  approval  by 
the  House  of  this  MX  resolution.  It 
will  be  a  meaningful  step  if  we  do  Just 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I.  too.  Join  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  by  indicating 
that  I  hope  that  those  Members  who 
wish  to  speak  on  the  issue  on  either 
side  will  notify  the  Members  on  either 
side  who  are  managing  the  time.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  situation  of  this 
resolution,  we  have  managers  on  each 
side  for  both  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  resolution.  There  were, 
as  we  began  at  1  o'dot^  18  hours  re- 
maining for  the  opponents  and  12 
hours  remaining  for  the  proponents  of 
this  resolution.  We  agreed  to  that  im- 
balance on  Friday  because  it  was 
stated  there  were  many  more  who 
wished  to  speak  at  length  who  are  op- 
ponents of  the  resolution.  We  believed 
that  the  proponents  had  spoken,  in 
effect,  by  reporting  the  resolution  far 
vorably  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wish  to  speak  will  notify 
us.  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
time  on  either  side,  as  soon  as  possible 
and  that  the  statements  that  will  be 
made,  some  of  them,  will  be  made 
today.  It  is  obvious  we  cannot  accom- 
modate the  full  time  agreed  upon  in 
one  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Bflr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

BCr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  Inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  under- 
stand he  wants  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
Just  want  to  reiterate  what  has  been 
said  here  about  those  who  wish  to 
spealc  I  have  a  growing  suspicion  that 
we  are  going  to  have  less  than  over- 
whelming attendance  here  at  best.  If 
those  who  are  planning  to  speak  let  us 
Imow  first  and  then  come  over  in  ad- 
vance, that  would  assure  an  audience 
of  some  degree  and  may  stir  up  more 
interest  as  time  goes  on. 

We  do  have  a  problem  here  that  is  a 
problem  of  the  entire  Senate,  not  Just 
the  ones  who  control  time.  I  hope 
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those  who  are  for  thii  reaoluti<m  wOl 
let  us  laaov  right  away  ao  we  can  plan 
and  organise  the  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
hftve  attended  every  hearing  of  the 
Appropriatic»8  Committee  that  I 
could  on  the  MX.  I  have  read  the  tes- 
timony carefully.  I  have  read  every- 
thing I  could  on  the  part  of  those 
people  who  advocate  the  MX.  I  have 
asked  myself  what  is  right  about  the 
MX  and  I  And  absolutely,  positively 
nothhig— nothing,  aero.  sip.  It  is  the 
wrong  weapcm  at  the  wrong  time  in 
the  wrong  place  for  the  wrong  reasons 
at  the  wrong  cost  It  is  wraag.  wrong. 


It  not  only  wlU  not  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  safety  of  American  citi- 
aens;  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
It  wiU  shan>ly  reduce  our  safety,  it 
will  make  this  an  evm  more  dangerous 
wOTld  to  live  in.  it  will  surely  incresse 
the  prospect  that  we  will  die  in  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

Sure,  they  can  call  it  a  bargaining 
chip  and  they  do.  but  the  MX  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip  as  I  am  going  to  point 
out  later.  They  will  say  it  wm  show 
our  national  wHl.  as  if  we  had  not  al- 
ready poured  so  much  into  our  nuclear 
arsenal  that  we  could  absolutely  oblit- 
erate the  Russians  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth  if  they  should  attack  us. 
Even  if  they  should  attack  us  first,  we 
could  utteiiy  destroy  them,  even  if 
they  hit  us  with  everything  they  had. 

But  does  not  the  MX  show  our  na- 
tional will?  No.  Why  in  the  world  do 
we  have  to  build  the  MX  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  $17  billion,  and  probably  a 
great  deal  more,  to  show  a  national 
will  whoi  we  have  already  poured  so 
many  billions  into  showing  national 
wiU  by  nuclear  arms  spending? 

They  claim  it  will  give  us  a  capacity 
to  knodk  out  Soviet  land-based  missUes 
that  are  emplaeed  in  hardened  targets. 
They  daim  it  would  begin  to  restore 
an  element  of  balance  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  which  has  so  many  more 
land-based  missiles  than  we  have. 
They  say  it  will  slam  shut  the  window 
of  vulnerability.  That  is  wrong  for  two 
reascms. 

First,  the  vulnerable  missile,  the 
MX.  wiU  slam  nothing  shut. 

Second,  the  very  ctHumission.  the 
Seowcroft  Commission,  whose  recom- 
mendations we  are  supposed  to  be 
acting  on.  tells  us  there  is  no  window 
of  vulnerability. 

They  say  it  would  give  us  a  basis  we 
lack  now  for  bargaining  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  arms  omtrol  to  reduce 
their  land-based  missiles  by  agreeing 
to  destroy  our  MX  if  they  will  destroy 
an  equivalmt  number  of  land-based 
warheads. 

AU  of  these  arguments  are  falla- 
cious; the  MX  would  give  us  no  greater 
capacity  to  knodc  out  their  land-based 
missUes  than  we  can  get  and  got  with 
effective  invulnerability,  by  developing 


and  deploying  the  D-5  missile  in  Tri- 
dent submarines.  Unless  we  immensely 
increase  the  production  of  the  MX  to 
eight  times  its  planned  siae.  it  would 
not  provide  a  balance  for  the  far 
greater  number  of  Russian  land-based 
missiles.  For  that  reason,  it  does  not 
provide  a  credible  bargaining  chip  for 
Russian  land-based  missiles.  Why 
would  they  trade  their  8.00a-warhead. 
land-based  missfles  for  our  1.000-war- 
head  BCX  missUes?  They  would  not 
And  we  do  not  heed  it  anyway  as  a 
bargaining  chip,  because  any  trade 
with  the  Russians  would  have  to  be 
part  of  our  far  less  vulnerable  and 
equally  devestating  submarine  and 
bomber  deterrent  on  the  one  hand  for 
their  land  based  arsenal  on  the  other. 
What's  directly  wrong  with  the  MX? 
First  it  suffers  from  the  same  case  of 
terminal  stupidity  as  any  proposal  to 
build  more  nuclear  arms.  What  in  the 
name  of  heavoi  do  we  need  a  still 
greater  kiU  capability  for?  We  already 
can  blast  the  Soviet  Union  to  kingdom 
come— even  if  they  hit  us  flrst  and 
knock  out  all  of  our  vulnerable  mis- 
sOes.  Building  the  MX  is  like  going  on 
an  eating  binge  when  you're  already 
50  pounds  overweight 

Second,  the  MX  is  vulnerable.  It 
would  be  a  sitting  duck  for  any  kind  of 
Soviet  attack. 

Why  is  it  more  vulnerable  than  the 
rest  of  our  nuclear  arsenal?  It  is  vul- 
nerable because  it  is  sUtionary.  it  is 
fixed,  it  is  on  land.  It  would  not  sur- 
vive a  first  Russian  strike. 

That  brings  us  to  its  third  defect  It 
would  make  the  nuclear  standoff  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  far  less  stable  and  far  more  hair 
triggered.  It  would  advance  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nuclear  war.  Why?  Here  is 
why.  Because  the  MX  is  vulnerable. 
We  either  use  it  as  a  first  strike 
weapon  or  we  use  it  to  fire  on  warning. 
In  either  event.  It  is  a  strictly  a  "use  it 
or  lose  it"  proposition:  that  is.  in  the 
first  few  minutes  after  we  think  there 
may  be  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  under- 
way on  this  country,  the  President 
must  press  the  button  to  launch  the 
MX  warhead.  If  the  advice  that  we 
were  under  attack  was  wrong,  then  it 
is.  "Opps.  Oee.  I'm  sorry.  There  goes 
civilisation  and  a  couple  hundred  mil- 
lion people  but.  after  all.  fellss. 
nobody  is  perfect." 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  MX  is 
wrong  because  it  will  not  advance  arms 
control.  It  will  not  serve,  as  I -say  as  an 
effective  bargaining  chip.  Why  should 
the  Russians  trade  off  any  significant 
part  of  their  land  based  missiles  when 
the  BCX  f  iilly  constructed  will  only 
equal  one-eighth  of  their  land  based 
missiles? 

Fifth,  this  Is  Immensely  expensive. 
The  Air  Force  owns  up  to  a  cost  of  $15 
billion,  but  that  excludes  what  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  we  can 
alwasrs  count  on  in  a  weapons  system— 
the  overruns.  The  MX  will  cost  at 


least  $25  billicm.  What  do  we  get  for 
$25  billion?  A  highly  vulnerable,  hair 
trigger  weapon  that  wiU  destabilise 
the  arms  race  and  bring  us  Closer  to 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  a  nuclear 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  people  on  the  other  side,  but  a 
vote  for  the  MX  is  a  vote  to  hasten 
the  poMibility  of  the  end  of  mankind 
on  earth. 

Now.  Mr.  President  who  can  a  Sena- 
tor believe  in  this  contradictory  debate 
about  nuclear  arms  policy.  We  are  told 
that  our  Minuteman  silos  are  vulnera- 
ble and  that  to  put  the  MX  missiles  in 
such  launchers  would  make  them  sit- 
ting dudu.  but  who  tells  us  that?  Well, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  who  tells  us  that 
Senator  Jomr  Towbr.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Arms  Services  Cmnmittee.  the 
most  authoritative  member  of  this 
body  on  military  matters.  Senator 
Town  told  us  that  in  1981.  Here  is 
what  he  said: 

By  stuffliig  the  MZ's  into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creaUng  Just  so  msny  more  sttUns 
ducks  tat  the  Ruasiazis  to  shoot  st .  .  .  True, 
the  MX  mlHile  itself  wHl  be  more  powerful, 
more  accurate— and  we  need  that  kind  of 
weapcm.  But  it's  of  lltUe  use  to  us  unless  the 
Soviets  are  oonvlnoed  that  It  can  surrive  an 
attadL  Without  that  the  Russians  will  have 
no  incentive  to  start  serious  aims  control 


Now.  who  else  told  us  that?  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger, 
the  most  authoritative  official  in  the 
administration  on  military  matters, 
also  in  IMl.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Wein- 
berger said: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  puttinc  it  (the 
ICX)  into  existinc  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  oonoetns  that  I  have: 
namely,  that  (the  location  of)  these  are  well 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

That  is  Caspar  Weinberger,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense— as  I  say.  the  most 
authoritative  official  in  the  adminis- 
tration on  military  matters. 

Who  else  took  the  same  strong  posi- 
tion against  d^loying  the  MX  and 
Minuteman  silos  in  1981?  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mr. 
President  you  cannot  get  a  more  au- 
thoritative expert  than  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  particu- 
larly when  he  is  a  man  as  able  as  Oen. 
David  Jones.  Here  is  what  General 
Jones  said: 

In  my  own  view,  I  consider  the  IfZ  in  a 
very  survlvable  mode  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  I  remain 
to  be  convinced  there  is  a  survlvable  mode 
other  than  MPa  So,  if  forced  with  the  diffi- 
cult choice,  B-1,  ATB.  and  MX.  I  would  put 
the  MX  last  under  the  current  program 
sUce. 

William  Perry,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  as  highly  respect- 
ed in  these  matters  as  anyone  in  our 
military,  had  this  to  say: 


My  eonoVB  is  that  if  we  bad  this  very  ao- 
curate,  very  threatening  misrtle  tai  onpro- 
teeted  sUo^  and  If  they  do  not  go  to  a  sur- 
vlvable system  thenadvas  . . .  that  staoply 
increases  tfte  hair  trigger ...  on  both  sides. 

I  agooiaeg  over  that  and  said  on  balanoe  I 
would  not  go  ahead  with  that  (MX  In  sDos) 
because  I  dbnt  bdieve  we  wffl. 

That  wgs  in  1961,  about  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  President  that  was  sound. 

Basic  aisuments  such  as  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  would  make  them 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  strike  was 
sound.  Why?  Because  they  would  be 
located  in  a  fixed,  immobile,  easily  lo- 
cated site. 

Now,  Mr.  President  10  days  ago  the 
Air  Force  announced  that  the  Rus- 
sians could  destroy  90  percent  of  our 
fixed,  immobfle,  land  baaed  missiles 
with  a  praomytlve  first  strike.  The  MX 
would  be  deployed  in  a  fixed.  Immo- 
bOe,  land  based  mode.  Senator  Sxv- 
vms,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Defehse  Appitvirfatitnis  Subocmi- 
mittee  and  manager  of  the  bUl,  has 
Just  told  us  that  the  Seowcroft  Com- 
mission brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  a 
reduction  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  on 
both  sides.  I  would  like  to  put  that  in 
the  context  of  an  artide  that  appeared 
Just  today  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Charles  Mohr.  Today,  Monday,  May 
23.  the  New  York  Times  reported: 

In  the  opinion  of  many  nuclear  analysts, 
the  Reagan  modemtoWnn  program  .  .  . 
would  incfeaae  the  namber  of  warheads 
likely  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack  on  the 
United  States  and  be  available  for  retalia- 
tion. 

That  article,  hot  off  the  press  today, 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  residt  of  the  Reagan  program  would 
be  to  Inerciue  the  inventory  of  about  1.400 
relatively  Weak  and  not  whcdly  effective 
hard  targdt  warheads  likely  to  survive  an 
attack  to  a  much  larger  nuBober  of  more  de- 
structive weapons.  The  total  number  of 
hard  target  warheads  likely  to  survive 
attack  woidd  rise  to  S.900  by  IMO  and  more 
than  «,000  by  19M,  Increases  of  17B  percent 
and  37S  petcent  reapeettvdy. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  even  if  the  President  and  the  So- 
viets succeed  in  reaching  agreement  on 
arms  control,  even  if  there  is  an  agree- 
ment suoh  a  treaty  would  permit  the 
nuclear  arms  competition  to  race  on 
pell-mell  because,  as  the  Times  article 
puts  it: 

Even  if  the  President's  proposals  on  aims 
reduction  kecame  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  most 
of  his  overall  weapons  program  oould  be  car- 
ried through  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  small  reduction  in  overall  numbers  that 
the  treaty  woidd  require  would  be  offset  by 
the  substantial  increase  In  the  arsenal's 
power,  accuracy  and  capability. 

I  repesit'  Even,  if  we  get  an  arms 
agreement  with  the  MX,  even  if  we  get 
an  arms  agreement  the  agreement 
that  the  administration  is  proposing 
would  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  nuclear  arsenal's  power,  accura- 
cy and  cl4>abillty.  and  would  have  to 
be  (m  botjt)  sides. 
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Incidentally,  what  does  all  this  do  to 
the  President's  purported  aocommoda- 
tioo  to  the  Cohen-Nunn-Percy  build 
down  proposal  which  the  President  in- 
dteated  he  would  accomodate?  Anycme 
who  would  argue  for  the  notion  that 
the  administration  really  intends  to 
limit  the  arms  race  should  read  the 
next  two  paragraphs  in  the  Times 
story,  particularly  in  the  context  of 
this  so-called  Cohen-Nunn-Percy  build 
down. 

The  Times  story  says  this: 

In  fact  Mr.  Reagan  Is  bdleved  most  likely 
to  modify  bis  treaty  proposal  by  increasing 
both  the  proposed  ceiling  of  5.000  ICBM 
warheads  and  Increasing  or  flimlnat.ing  a 
projposed  Itaolt  of  860  ICBM  missiles.  Reduc- 
tion or  retirements — 

Here  is  the  build  down: 
reduction  or  retirements  could  be  made  In 
older,  leas  capable  missiles  and  aircraft  so 
that  taan  lethal  new  systems  with  much 
greater  ability  to  attack  Soviet  military  and 
wnwiwiMiH  targets  oould  be  deployed. 

Stxne  build  down.  Some  build  down. 

For  those  who  have  argued  that  we 
are  pomtng  far  too  much  money  down 
this  nuclear  arms  race  rathole,  consid- 
er this  observation  in  the  Times  arti- 
cle: 

Tbe  nudear  modernization  program  will 
cost  about  $50  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5 
years,  according  to  the  Congressiraial 
Budget  Office. 

Mr.  President  in  spite  of  the  feeble 
case  for  spending  at  least  $15  billion 
for  the  VOi,  a  number  of  Senators  and 
Reiwesentatives  have  indicated  that 
they  win  support  the  President  be- 
cause he  has  indicated  a  more  serious 
interest  in  arms  control  and  the  MX 
I»t}vides  a  reasonable  quid  pro  quo  for 
a  strong  arms  control  agreement 

So  here  is  the  way  it  would  work: 
Congress  would  give  the  President  his 
MX.  The  President  in  return,  would 
give  Congress  the  assurance  that  he 
would  sincerely  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets for  arms  control. 

But  what  is  the  real  result?  I  chal- 
Imge  anyone  to  read  this  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  by  a  thorou^Aily  ca- 
pable, honest  and  expert  reporter. 
Charles  liCohr.  and  then  tell  me  how 
the  fumUng  of  the  MX  will  do  any- 
thing but  q>eed  up  the  arms  race,  even 
if  the  President  and  the  Soviet  con- 
clude an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  any  notion  a  Senator 
has  that  we  should  go  ahead  with  the 
MX  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  argued,  this  is  part  of  a  way  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  arms  on  both  sides 
azMi  to  get  an  agreonent  falls  on  the 
basis  of  this  very  recent— it  came  out 
today— article  by  Mr.  Mohr.  which  is 
documented  by  studies  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  others 
and  which,  it  seems  to  me.  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  MX  and  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  toward  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  in  no  way 
reduce  the  nu(dear  threat 


Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  MX  pri- 
marily because  there  is  no  way  we  can 
avoid  the  fact  that  it  is  a  halrtrigger, 
use-it-or-lose-it  kind  of  we^Mm.  It  Is  a 
weapon  which  obviously  increases  the 
instability  and  the  likelihood  that  we 
are  going  to  have  nuclear  war,  a  nude- 
ar  war  that  could  very  easily  oxne,  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  vicious,  evil 
action,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  mistake. 

So,  Mr.  President  I  earnestly  htme 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RaooRD  the  artide  in 
this  morning's  New  YoriE  Times  by 
Charies  Mohr.  headlined.  "Nudear 
WevDons:  Power  Through  Modernisa- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Times  May  23. 19831 
Thkougb  MonaunzATioa  Noclbax  Wbafoss: 

FOWBB 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washiiicios,  May  23.— If  Congress  ap- 
proves all  of  President  Reagan's  program  to 
modernize  nuclear  striking  forces,  the  result 
wHl  be  a  dramatic  increase  In  the  size  and 
«-p*^*J'y  the  power  of  the  nation's  nudear 
arsenal,  according  to  a  Congressional  staff 
study  and  other  analyses. 

The  program  will  also  give  the  Pentagon 
the  ability  to  increase  the  arsenal's  siae  snd 
power  vaan  rapidly  In  future  years,  accord- 
ing to  a  Defense  Department  document 
The  Pentag«m  Is.  for  instance,  arguing  In 
Cmgress  that  one  benefit  of  new  missiles 
will  be  "an  open  missile  prodnctian  line" 
ready  to  increase  the  foioe  stse  quickly. 

A  significant  number  of  legislators  mho 
had  <vposed  building  the  10-warhead  MX 
miasUe  have  said  they  will  now  probably 
support  Mr.  Reagan's  request  because  be 
has  promised  to  mbdif y  his  strategic  aims 
control  inoposals  and  to  develop  a  less  "de- 
stabilizing" small  mobile  missile  with  a 
single  wartiead. 

If  no  arms  reduction  treaty  is  readied 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  result  of  tbe 
ovoall  Reagan  strategiG  aims  program  will 
be  to  increase  the  Inventory  of  strategic  nu- 
dear warheads  to  14.000  from  9.000.  a  Con- 
grenional  Budget  Office  analysis  has  found. 


More  significant  in  the  <q>inlon  of  many 
nudear  warfare  analysts,  the  Reagan  mod- 
ernization program  wiU  greatly  Increase  the 
overall  number  of  "hard  target  kill  war- 
heads." projedlles  with  accuracy  and  nude- 
ar yield  suffident  to  destroy  missile  silos 
and  Soviet  ooounand  bunkers  greatly  rein- 
forced with  sted  and  concrete.  The  program 
would  also  increase  the  number  of  such  war- 
heads likely  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack  on 
the  United  States  and  be  available  for  retal- 
iaticD. 

It  is  this  "hard  target  capability"  that  is 
most  desired  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  most  feared  and  opposed  by  the  Soviet 
leadenhlp. 

Ttut  budget  office's  analysts  found  that 
the  result  of  the  Reagan  program  would  be 
to  increase  the  inventory  of  about  1,400  rd- 
atlvely  weak  and  not  wholly  effective  hard 
target  warheads  likely  to  survive  an  attaA 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  more  destruc- 
tive weapons.  The  total  number  of  hard 
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target  vartMadi  Ukdjr  to  survhre  attack,  the 
iNidgeC  office  MM.  would  rtoe  to  S.900  by 
19M  and  to  mofc  than  6.000  by  1M6.  tn- 
cnaaca  of  ITS  percent  and  STS  percent,  re- 
■liecUyely. 

even  tf  tbe  Prcaident'a  propoMla  on  arms 
redoetkns  beoone  tbe  baaii  of  a  treaty, 
moat  of  hiB  ofcraU  weapona  program  could 
be  carried  throng  vtthln  the  termi  of  the 
treaty.  The  aaaO  reduction  in  overall  num- 
bm  that  tbe  treaty  would  require  would  be 
oftHt  by  the  lobatantlal  tnereaae  in  the  ar- 
aenal's  power,  accuracy  and  capabOlty. 

MOBinQtnoa  on  lean*! 

But.  In  fact.  Mr.  Reagan  Is  believed  most 
likely  to  moOfy  his  treaty  proposal  by  In- 
creasing both  a  proposed  ceiling  of  5.000 
ICSM  warheads  and  increasing  or  ellmlnat- 
iny  a  laupoaul  Umlt  of  gSO  ICBli  missiles. 

ReduettaM  or  retiremenU  could  be  made 
In  older.  leas  capable  missiles  and  aircraft  so 
ttft  man  lethal  new  systems  with  much 
greater  afaOtty  to  attack  Soviet  military  and 
^«»m«»M«  targeta  could  be  deployed. 

ThiM,  as  one  critic  remarked.  "This  is 
force  modernisation  given  the  name  of  arms 
controL" 

The  nudear  modemtetkm  program  wUl 
cost  about  ISO  bOUon  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  the  Congresslanal 
Budget  Office,  and  wUl  result  In  a  great  in- 
crease In  United  States  retaliatory  power. 

ruun  rm  DsrutTnic  mssELBS 

It  Indudes  a  plan  to  de^y  at  least  100 
large  MX  missiles  with  1.000  hard  target  kOl 
warheads,  to  design  and  presumably  to 
deploy  a  force  of  MIdgetman  single-warhead 
•n'rr"—  with  the  same  hard  target  capabil- 
tty  and  to  build  a  fleet  of  30  Trident  subma- 
rines. e*A  with  M  launching  tubes  for 
multl-waihead  mJafftrr  eventually  all  of 
these  subBoarines  would  be  fitted  with  the 
D-6  submarine  missile,  which  will  have  the 
accuracy  and  hard  target  capability  of 
ICBM's. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  the  deployment  of 
100  B-IB  bomben  by  the  late  lOSO's  and  132 
advanced  technology  bombers  in  the  early 
ISOVs.  about  3.900  air-launched  cruJae  mis- 
siles, and  about  400  nuclear  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  by  1960. 

Tbe  Defense  Department,  meanwhile,  has 
made  increasingly  dear  that  It  is  seeking 
the  potential  to  increase  the  siae  of  that 
proposed  force  rapidly  If  the  Soviet  Dnlon 
takes  what  the  Pentagon  describes  as  "re- 
spoiMive  actions"  to  counter  the  United 
Statea  buildup. 

A  strategic  forces  technical  sssessment 
review  that  the  department  gave  Congress 
in  AihH  said  the  modemlsaticni  program 
should  "Incorpwate  an  inherent  growth  po- 
tential" to  counter  "Soviet  responsive  ao- 
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mw  camaiA  ubgkd 

The  review  also  urges  Congressional  oom- 
mltteea  to  evaluate  different  missiles  by  cri- 
teria that  include  some  qualities  that  wQl  be 
new  to  many  members  of  Congress. 

One  is  "resiliency."  which  the  Pentsgon 
document  defines  In  a  missile  as  the  "capa- 
bility to  counter  responsive  threats."  One 
i^tamfAm  wouM  be  the  ability  to  build  more 
mlssllri  quickly. 

Another  criterion  would  be  "payload  flexl- 
bill^."  which  in  most  cases  would  Involve 
putting  fewer  but  more  powerful  warheads 
on  MX  nilssUes  to  counter  any  Soviet  im- 
provements in  reinforcement  of  silos  and 
bunkers.  The  review  argues  that  with  its 
great  ability  to  lift  heavy  weighU  the  MX  U 
much  superior  to  both  the  MIdgetman  and 


the  D-S  submarine  mlssDe  In  payload  flexl- 
bOlty. 

Mr.  PROZBilRE.  llr.  Praaldent.  I 
suneat  the  abgence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
lir.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   FRESIDINO   OFFICER   (Mr. 
RuoMAir).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVIN.   Mr.  President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  fadng  one  of  the  most  critical 
Issues  that  this  Congress  or  any  Con- 
gress wiU  ever  make  and  that  is 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  MX  mis- 
sUe  in  a  flzed  basing  mode.  The  MX  as 
proposed  is  dangerous  to  us.  It  makes 
us  less  secure,  not  more  secure,  and  it 
will  put  the  world  even  more  on  a  hair 
trigger  than  it  now  is.  It  will  make  the 
world  more  perilous  than  it  now  is.  It 
will  push  us  closer  than  we  are  now  to 
the  ultimate  abyss. 

Because  the  MX  is  nonsurvivable, 
because  it  is  vulnerable  in  fixed  silos, 
it  will  give  the  Soviets  a  tempting 
target— 10  warheads  in  one  fixed 
hole— and  should  they  get  Jittery  in 
times  of  tension,  they  would  be  afraid 
we  would  launch  first  and  they  would 
be  more  tonpted  to  launch  themselves 
because  they  could  knock  out  10  war- 
heads with  Jiut  one  of  theirs,  and 
thereby  stop  us  from  removing  their 
hard  targets. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  a  radi- 
cal depulure.  The  Congress  has 
spoken  over  and  over  and  over  again 
on  the  question  of  putting  the  BCX 
missile  in  fixed  silos,  and  I  want  to 
review  today  some  of  the  history  of 
the  action  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
MX  missile  and  the  rationale  behind 
It. 

On  June  25. 1976,  in  one  of  the  earli- 
est references  to  the  MX  missile  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  1977 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  this  is 
what  was  stated: 

The  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  missile  system.  MX.  is  to  provide  a 
land-based  survlvable  strategic  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  basing  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed-  or  sUo-based  mode.  Is  the 
key  element  in  insuring  this  survlvable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
providing  a  survlvable  system  should  be  the 
only  purpose  of  this  effort:  that  the  design 
of  this  syrtem  should  not  be  constrained  for 
sOo-basinr.  that  none  of  this  program's 
functe  shall  be  expended  in  fixed-  or  sOo- 
basing  for  MX. 

So  in  J\me  of  1970  this  Congress 
acted.  It  adopted  the  rationale  behind 
the  MX  and  that  was  to  provide  a 
land-based  survlvable  strategic  force. 
We  said  that  an  alternate  basing  mode 
as  opposed  to  a  fixed-  or  sUo-based 
mode  is  the  key  element  in  insuring 
the  survlvable  ICBM  force,  and  we 


said  that  providing  a  survlvable  system 
should  be  the  only  purpose  of  the  MX. 
That  the  d<»lgn  of  this  system  should 
not  be  constrained  for  sUo  basing  and 
our  critical  words,  if  the  world  can  be- 
Ueve  us.  were  that  "None  of  this  pro- 
gram's funds  shall  be  expended  in 
fixed-  or  silo-baatng  for  the  MX." 

So  Congress  adopted  that  confer- 
ence report  back  in  1976. 

On  May  10, 1977,  the  Senate  Armed 
Servicea  Committee  filed  its  report  on 
the  fiscal  1978  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  and  here  is  what  my  committee 
said  in  that  report: 

In  recommending  support  of  the  request- 
ed $134  million  for  MX  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee reaffirms  lU  conviction  that  our  de- 
terrent depends  on  the  continued  survivabil- 
ity of  our  Triad  of  strategic  f woea. .  .  .  Tbe 
committee  is  satisfied  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  compiled  with  last  year's 
(ongrwsinnsl  direction  that  providing  a  sur- 
vlvable system  should  be  the  only  purpose 
of  the  MX  program. 

So  our  own  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee spoke  May  10. 1977.  that  providing 
a  survlvable  system  should  be  the  only 
purpose  of  the  MX  program. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  fiscal  1980  DOD  Au- 
thorization Act.  dated  May  IS.  1979, 
on  page  14.  qx>ke  as  follows: 

Whatever  the  deeisi<m.  the  committee  will 
not  consider,  under  any  conditions,  an  ap- 
proach that  leaves  the  MX  missile  with  no 
basing  mode  other  than  the  current  fixed 
MInuteman  silo.  This  flxed-sHo  basing  mode 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  MInuteman  vul- 
nerability, and  a  system  using  an  advanced 
ICBM  with  fixed  sQos  would  only  be  worse— 
in  fact  highly  desUhillsing. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  country 
has  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  Congress 
but  this  Congress,  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  has  said  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  MX  missile  is  to  make  our 
land-based  missUes  survlvable.  We 
have  said  over  and  over  again  that  the 
fixed-silo  basing  mode  is  "the  principal 
cause  of  the  MInuteman  vulnerabil- 
ity." to  use  the  words  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  a  Judg- 
ment which  has  been  shared  repeated- 
ly by  the  Senate  and  repeatedly  by  the 
Congress,  and  "a  syston  using  an  ad- 
vanced ICBM  with  fixed  silos  would 
only  be  worse,  in  fact  highly  destabi- 
lizing." 

In  1979,  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Supplemental  Authorization 
Act,  In  a  conference  report  dated  June 
18.  1979.  this  is  the  language  which 
the  Congress  adopted: 

It  is  the  soise  of  the  Congress  that  main- 
taining a  survlvable  land-based  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  system  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  basing  mode  for  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  survivability  of  the  land- 
based  system.  To  this  end.  the  development 
of  the  MX  missile,  together  with  a  new 
basing  mode  for  such  missile,  should  pro- 
ceed. 


Mr.  Preiident.  the  orlgtn  of  the  MX 
missile,  what  it  was  Intended  to  aooom- 
plish,  is  Uwref ore  clear  in  eongresgion- 
al  hiatory.  as  dear  as  anything  we  ever 
do,  and  I  think  the  public  has  followed 
thia  with  great  intoneat,  very  dosely, 
and  knowt,  knowa  very  well,  why  the 
MX  came  into  wrigtwinf  We  have, 
many  of  us  indlvldually  have,  woken 
on  the  issue  of  the  MX  miagile  while  it 
was  being  developed,  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Department  of  Defense 
itself  has  spoken  txa  the  purpose  of  the 
MXmlsgdi. 

Let  me  read  now  from  the  flacal  year 
1982  Department  of  Defense  annual 
r^wrt  or  pasture  statement,  dated 
January  19. 1981.  page  40.  This  Is  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  told  us 
and  told  the  country  and  told  the 
world: 

The  key  to  esralatlon  oontnil  Is  the  surviv- 
ability and  endurance  of  our  nuclear  forces 
and  the  su|iporting  oonmunleatlona.  com- 
mand and  control,  and  IntdUgnoe  (CI)  car 
pabilltlea.  the  suppotttw  CI  Is  eritksl  to 
effective  deterrence,  and  we  have  begun  to 
pay  considerably  more  attentloo  to  these 
issues  thad  In  the  past  We  must  ensure 
that  the  UUIted  States  Is  not  placed  in  "use 
or  lose"  slttiatlon.  one  that  might  lead  to 
unwarranted  fsralstlnn  of  the  oonfilet  That 
Is  a  central  reason  why.  while  the  Soviets 
cannot  ignore  our  capsMlity  to  launch  our 
retaliatory  forces  before  an  attaA  readies 
Its  targets,  we  cannot  afford  to  rdy  on 
"launch  on  warning"  as  the  long-term  solu- 
tion to  ICSlf  vulnerability.  That  Is  irtiy  the 
new  MX  missile  should  be  deployed  In  a  sur^ 
vivable  basteg  mode,  not  In  hlgtaly  volnera- 
lile  fixed  s&os.  snd  that  is  why  we  spend 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  ensure  the 
continued  survivability  of  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile submartne  fleet. 

Can  we  believe  DOD?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  thai  told  us  that  it 
was  the  search  for  survivability,  it  was 
the  solution  to  ICSM  vulnoabillty. 
which  is  why  the  new  MX  missfle 
should  be  deployed  in  a  survlvable 
basing  mode  and  not  in  hii^ily  vulner- 
able fixed  silos. 

The  Proddent  of  the  United  States, 
in  October  of  1981.  said  the  same 
thing: 

That  he  had  ordered  completion  of  the 
MX  mlssQes  but  not  In  the  ooce-propoaed. 
multiple  protective  structure  (MPS)  basing 
mode  because.  "We  have  concluded  that 
these  basinB  schemes  would  be  Just  as  vul- 
nerable as  Itie  existing  MInuteman  silos." 

What  did  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
tell  us  in  October  and  Novonber  of 
1981  about  basing  MX  in  MPS?  He 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  C<»n- 
mittee: 

What  we  think  we  cannot  do  is  put  a  vast 
amount  of  our  resources  In  that  plan  that 
we  know  is  not  survlvable  even  now. 

Do  our  people  and  does  the  world 
have  a  right  to  rely  cm  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  whldi  has  so  many 
times  said  it  would  not  put  the  MX  in 
fixed  sOotf?  Do  our  pe(H;>le  have  a  right 
to  rely  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
which,  in  one  posture  statement  after 
another,  has  said  that  the  MX  missile 


should  not  be  deployed  in  a  fixed  silo? 
Do  jrour  people  have  a  right  to  rely  on 
the  Presidait  of  the  United  States 
who  says  that  he  did  not  want  to  put 
the  MX  missile  in  even  the  earlier 
baaing  mode  because.  "We  have  con- 
eluded  that  these  basing  schemes 
would  be  Just  as  vulnerable  as  the  ex- 
isting MInuteman  sUos"? 

Do  our  people  and  the  world  have  a 
rlgiht  to  rely  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense who  said  about  that  same  eariler 
basbig  mode  that  "what  we  think  we 
cannot  do  is  put  a  vast  amount  of  our 
resources  in  a  plan  that  we  know  is  not 
survlvable  even  now?" 

That  is  the  critical  issue  that  we 
have  to  decide,  with  all  this  badi- 
ground.  with  all  the  origin  of  the  MX 
being  as  it  was.  with  all  the  represen- 
tatkms  from  our  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Congress,  and  so 
many  of  us.  whether  we  are  now 
simply  going  to  say.  "We  are  tired  of 
it.  Let  us  put  it  behind  us.  Let  us  put 
the  dam  thing  somewhere.  Oet  it  into 
a  fixed  silo."  Is  thiat  what  it  all  comes 
down  to  in  this  legislative  process,  that 
we  finally  want  to  get  something 
behind  us  so  we  will  do  something  that 
makes  no  sense,  that  is  illogical  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  dangerous? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  Novem- 
ber 1981.  said  the  following: 

It  is  voy  difficult  to  get  a  survlvable 
ground-baaed  system,  but  that  difficulty,  we 
think,  should  not  drive  us  to  a  decision  to 
produce  a  system  that  we  know  is  just  ss 
vulnerable  as  what  we  have  now,  but  costs 
an  enramous  sum  without  accomplishing 
anything. 

We  dont  think  it  would  add  anything  to 
the  detorent  quality  of  our  strategic  system 
and  we  dcmt  think  it  would  add  anything  to 
Its  survlvid>illty. 

That  was  the  Secretary  of  £>ef  ense 
on  Nov«nber  5.  1981.  when  he  testi- 
fied before  our  committee. 

The  Department  of  Defense  posture 
statonent  for  fiscal  year  1983  said 
that  the  President's  program  of  nucle- 
ar assurance  and  strategic  modoniza- 
tlon  consisted  of  five  mutually  rein- 
forcing elements.  The  fourth  part  of 
that  program  was  outlined  as  follows 
on  page  1-40  of  the  DOD  posture 
statement: 

Fourth,  a  step-by-step  plan  to  improve  the 
survivability  and  accxuracy  of  new  land- 
based  interctmtinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
to  reduce  their  vulnerability. 

And  so  it  is  continuing  right  up  to 
the  present  that  we  have  this  concern 
about  vulnerability,  this  concern  about 
the  destabilizing  problem  of  sticking  a 
new  MX  missile  in  an  old  silo. 

Senator  Thubm  ohd  asked  a  question 
about  the  window  of  vulnerability  that 
Secretary  Weinberger  answered  in 
February  of  1982.  during  our  commit- 
tee's fiscal  1983  defense  budget  hear- 
ings. Secretary  Weinberger  said  the 
following: 

The  window  of  vulnerability  that  you 
refer  to  is  comprised  of  four  areas  of  serious 
concern. 


I  am  Jumping  down  to  area  No.  3. 
and  this  is  perhmw  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Secretary  Weinberger  said: 

Tbe  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  force  be- 
cause it  creates  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

That  is  the  window  of  vulnerability 
that  Defense  Secretary  C^aspar  Wein- 
berger talked  to  us  about  Just  about  a 
year  ago.  It  appears  in  this  little  green 
book  that  we  all  have  called  Hearings 
of  The  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
have  loads  of  these  in  our  offices.  We 
issue  than  by  the  hundreds.  I  am  not 
sure  how  many  of  us  or  how  many 
other  people  ever  read  them.  But  in 
this  one.  which  is  dated  February  2. 
1982.  Caspar  Weinberger  says  that  the 
window  of  vulnerability,  in  part,  is  the 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  force  which 
creates  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

And  so  what  are  we  doing  to  close 
that  window  of  vulnerability  that  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  defined  so  well 
back  then?  We  are  putting  10  war- 
heads in  the  same  fixed  silo  that  previ- 
ously held  three.  That  gives  the  Sovi- 
ets, in  the  words  of  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, and  here  I  am  extrapolating, 
even  a  greater  incentive  to  strike  first 
inacrisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  election  plat- 
form on  which  this  administration 
ran.  the  1980  Republican  platform, 
identified  the  source  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile when  it  said: 

.  .  .  The  United  States  has  moved  from  es- 
sential equivalence  to  Inferiority  in  strategic 
nudear  forces  with  the  Soviet  Union. ...  In 
order  to  counter  the  problem  of  ICBM.  vul- 
nerability, we  wUl  propose  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives to  provide  the  necessary  surrivabQ- 
ity  of  an  IC^BM  force  in  as  timely  and  effec- 
tive a  mantwr  u  possible.  In  addition,  we 
will  proceed  with— 

and  this  is  the  platform  of  this  admin- 
istration- 

The  earliest  possible  d^loyment  of  the 
jtX.  missile  in  a  prudent,  survlvable  configu- 
ration. 

And  what  we  face  in  the  next  few 
days  is  the  imprudent,  nonsurvivable 
configuration  of  the  MX  missQes  in 
fixed  MInuteman  silos. 

Why  are  we  doing  it?  Why  are  we 
doing  what  we  said  we  would  never  do? 
How  can  we  explain  to  the  public,  to 
the  world,  that  we  are  now  about  to 
put  the  MX  missile  in  the  very  fixed 
silo  that  this  c:k>ngress.  that  this  Presi- 
dent, that  this  administration,  that  all 
of  us  said  we  would  never  do?  How  do 
we  explain  it?  How  do  we  Justify  it? 

Well,  perhaps  the  backdrop  for  it  is 
the  statement  of  the  President  and  of 
Secretary  Weinberger  that  we  have 
virtually  stood  still  while  the  Soviet 
Union  has  modernized  their  strategic 
forces. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  on  April  29, 
1982,  said: 

The  fact  is  that  while  we  have  virtually 
stood  still  over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
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hM  pumed  a  dmnstle  and  an  unprecedent- 
ed ezpanilon  of  their  ■trategie  forces. 

Ifr.  PrMMait.  that  sUtement  Is  half 
true.  The  Soviet  Unkm.  In  fact,  has 
puisued  a  dramatic  and  unprecedented 
expansion  of  Its  strategic  forces.  But 
the  other  part  of  the  statemoit  Is  not 
true,  because  It  says  that  we  have  vir- 
tually stood  still  over  the  years  In  this 
area  of  defense  capability.  In  fact,  we 
have  not. 

Let  me  Just  read  into  the  Rkosd 
some  of  the  strategic  improvements 
that  we  have  made  since  1970.  the 
period  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  we  virtually  stood  still  while  the 
Soviet    Unlm     dramatically     moved 
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who  wants  to  iMoeeed  with  most  of  the 
systems  whkh  we  have  before  us.  But 
I  asked  him  on  March  16  of  this  year 
Would  you  trade  our  Triad  for  thelr 
Triad? 


that  the  Improvemmts  I  Usted  were 
accurate  and  complete. 

So  then  the  question  becomes:  How 
is  this  kind  of  exaggerated  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  we 


We  have  deployed  550  new.  multiple 
wartiead  Mlnuteman  m  ICBM's.  We 
have  deployed  496  new.  multiple  war- 
head Poseidon  SLBM's  on  31  subma- 
rines. We  have  dq>Ioyed  216  new.  mul- 
tiple warhead  Trident  I  SLBM's  on  13 
submarines— 12  Poseidon,  and  one  Tri- 
dent SSBN. 

We  have  deployed  1.140  new.  nuclear 
short-range  attack  missiles  aboard  B- 
52  bombers  and  FB-111  bombers. 

We  accelerated  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  the  MX  missile. 

We  completed  research  and  develop- 
ment and  initiated  production  of  air- 
launched  cruise  mlssOes  and  now  there 
are  276  operational  on  one  B-52  squad- 
nm. 

We  doubled  the  yield-destructive 
power  of  Mlnuteman  III  warheads  by 
beginning  deployment  of  900  new 
Mark  12A  reentry  vehicles  to  replace 
existing,  less  capable  RVs. 

We  upgraded  the  guidance  system  of 
Mlnuteman  m  ICBM's  with  the  new 
NS-20  system  to  Improve  accuracy.  We 
upgraded  sUo  hardness  of  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  sflos  to  reduce  vulnerability  to 
nuclear  bursts  and  installed  titanium 
shrouds  on  mlssUe  nose  cones  to 
reduce  their  vulnerability  to  electro- 
magnetic pulse  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

We  constructed  10  new.  more  capa- 
ble and  quiet  strategic  Trident  missile 
submarines:  One  is  now  operational, 
(me  is  on  sea  trials. 

We  replaced  and  modernized  B-52 
bombers'  weapcms.  engines,  airframes, 
navigation  systems,  avionics,  and  elec- 
tronic eountermeasures.  We  deployed 
62  FB-111  bombers.  We  installed  the 
Cnnmand  Data  Buffer  systems  for 
rapid  retargeting  of  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's. 

That  is  not  standing  stilL  That  is 
major  improvement  in  strategic  capa- 
bility. 

And.  may  I  say.  I  asked  Oen.  John 
Vessey.  the  Chairman  of  ouc  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  whether  these  strate- 
gic modernizations  had  occurred— 
whether  or  not.  in  fact,  they  were 
made.  The  Chairman  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  Nation's  highest 
military  leader,  in  fact,  did  confirm 


have  virtually  stood  still  over  the 
years  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  pur- 
sued dramatic  and  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion, been  used  to  Justify  what  we 
are  in  aU  likelihood  about  to  do.  which 
Is  to  move  ahead  with  the  MX  missile 
in  a  basing  mode  that  we  said  we  never 
would  use— the  fixed  silos  of  the  Mln- 
uteman missiles? 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
perhaps,  phrased  it  well  in  terms  of 
the  position  of  the  proponents  when 
he  said  that: 

Dnleas  we  domonstrate  the  wOl  to  rebuild 
our  stioifth  and  restore  the  military  bal- 
ance, the  Sovteta.  since  they  are  so  far 
ahead,  have  little  Incentive  to  negotiate 
with  us. 

Our  President,  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  has  said  that  the  Soviets  are  so 
far  ahead  that  they  have  little  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  with  us. 

I  wish  he  would  talk  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
know  that  they  know  each  other.  I 
wish  they  would  talk  about  the  subject 
of  who  Is  ahead,  in  both  strategic  and 
conventional  military  capabilities. 

We  asked  the  Chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
whether  or  not  they,  as  our  military 
leaders  would  swap  our  overall  strate- 
gic capabilities  for  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Here  is  the  question  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
other  chiefs: 

Would  each  of  you  swap  our  overall  stra- 
tegic nuclear  triad  of  forces  for  that  of  the 
SovieU? 

Answer  None  of  us  would  trade  our  over- 
all strategic  nuclear  forces  with  the  Soviets. 

That  Is  an  answer  to  a  question  that 
I  asked  at  a  hearing  on  April  21,  1983. 

So  we  have  the  Chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  saying.  "None  of  us  would  trade 
our  overall  strategic  nuclear  forces 
with  the  Soviets,"  but  we  have  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  saying 
that  the  Soviets  are  so  far  ahead  that 
they  have  little  incentive  to  negotiate 
with  us.  How  can  both  those  state- 
ments be  true?  The  answer  is  they 
cannot  be.  They  are  Inconsistent. 

The  President,  when  he  says  that 
the  Soviets  are  so  far  ahead,  is  run- 
ning directly  counter  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  own  military,  chiefs  who 
say  that,  in  fact,  they  would  not  swap 
overall  our  military  capability  for  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  asked  a  similar  question  of  Richard 
Perle.  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, clearly  someone  who  Is  well 
known  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  not 
somebody  who  is  about  to  expand  on 
what  we  have  compared  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  is  one  who  is  very  negative 
about  our  capability.  He  is  someone 


Richard  Perle  said.  "No.  I  would 
not." 

So  we  are  In  a  situation  where  the 
atmosphere  which  has  been  created  to 
sell  this  MX  weapon  system  to  the 
Congress  is  one  where  the  President 
has  said  over  and  over  again.  "We  are 
so  far  behind  we  have  to  do  something 
to  catch  up."  and  our  uniformed 
people,  our  top  uniformed  pcofAt, 
have  told  us  they  woiild  not  sw^. 

I  think  we  ouight  to  Ignore  the  at- 
moq>here  which  the  President  has  at- 
tempted to  create  for  us.  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  real  balance.  We 
ought  to  realise  that  we  added  more 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs 
to  our  Inventory  since  1970  than  did 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Virtually  standing  still,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said?  Take  a  look  at 
warhead  production  from  1970  to  1981. 
We  produced  5.254  and  the  Soviet 
Union  5.019.  We  produced  over  200 
more  warheads  than  the  Soviet  Union 
did  in  that  period. 

Is  that  virtually  standing  still?  Is 
that  the  kind  of  atmosphere  In  which 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  production 
of  a  missile  which  we  know  in  this 
body  is  destabilising,  which  we  know 
we  have  promised  the  American 
people  and  the  world  over  and  over 
again  we  would  never  place  in  a  fixed 
sUo? 

Then  we  are  told.  "National  will  re- 
quires it.  National  will  requires  that 
we  prooeed." 

I  have  a  lot  more  confidence  in  this 
Congress  than  that  kind  of  argument 
Implies.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  proceed  to  do  something 
which  is  illogical,  dangerous,  costly, 
destabilizing  and  does  not  solve  the 
perceived  problem  which  caused  it  to 
be  brought  into  existence  to  begin 
with  because  of  an  argument  that, 
"BCy  gosh,  we  have  to  do  something." 
I  have  a  lot  more  confidence  in  us 
than  that.  We  do  not  require  illogical 
and  wasteful  military  expenditures  be- 
cause someone  argues  that  not  to  do  it 
would  reflect  negatively  on  national 
will.  Is  that  what  the  supporters  really 
believe  that  national  wiU  is  all  about, 
that  the  national  wlU.  the  national 
purpose,  the  national  spirit,  the  na- 
tional goal,  and  the  national  drive  of 
Uils  coimtry  require  us  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  illogical,  dangerous,  and 
wasteful? 

That  is  the  issue:  Is  it  illogical  and 
wasteful  and  dangerous?  If  it  is.  I  have 
a  lot  more  confidence  in  the  American 
pubUc  that  national  will  wiU  not  be 
utilized  as  an  argument  to  Justify  it. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  things.  I  hope, 
which  are  indefensible  in  the  name  of 
national  wilL  That  argument  cannot 
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compel  us  to  do  what  Is  wrong  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  national  secu- 
rity or  national  budget  or  national  sur- 
vlvaL 

Thra  we  are  told.  "Wdl.  we  need  the 
hard-target  kill  capability  of  the  MX." 
But  when  we  ask  the  Air  Force,  as  we 
did  reoentlji;.  what  does  it  add  to  our 
hard'target  kill  capability,  the  answer 
is  that  putting  the  MX  missfle  in  the 
Minutemah  sUos  gives  us  from  10  to  70 
surviving  warheads.  That  is  what  it 
will  provide  by  the  late  1980's.  when  it 
is  deployed  fully,  10  to  70  surviving 
warheads,  at  a  cost  of  $15  billion  to 
$20  billion— at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  providing  for  ourselves  a  hedi  of  a 
lot  more  of  surviving  hard-target  UU 
capability  in  the  form  of  the  Trident 
n  missile,  in  the  form  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, in  the  form  of  two  new  bomb- 
ers—lots or  hard-target  kUl  capability, 
if  we  want  it.  Which  I  guess  we  do  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  it. 

They  have  it  so  they  can  threaten 
the  world.  That  is  not.  presumably, 
our  purpose.  Oiu*  purpose  is  to  retali- 
ate if  attacked  and  thoef ore  to  deter. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  around  bullying 
and  threaltening  evoybody  with  oiu* 
missiles.  11  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  miasOe  systems  and  I  think  it 
is.  How  else  can  they  Justify  suA  a 
land-based  system  as  theirs  is?  We  do 
not  have  to  do  that.  That  is  not  our 
purpose,  that  is  the  Soviet's  purpose. 
If  that  is  the  Soviet's  purpose,  it  is 
nothing  we  should  want  to  duplicate. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Sclilesinger  said  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  April  1982: 

We  should  not  brood  about  or  overstate 
the  recognisable  defldeney  tai  bard-target- 
kiU  capability.  Above  all.  we  should  not  sug- 
gest that  the  defldeney  In  this  sin^  dimen- 
sion implies  "infeiiort^.''  Because  the  word 
"inferiority"  may  suggest  to  others  that  our 
deterrent  is,  indeed,  inadequate. 

Then  we  are  told,  my  gosh,  we  had 
better  do  this  because  it  will  give  the 
Soviets  some  Incentive  to  enter  into 
arms  oont>x)l.  Ilutt  is  the  next  reastm 
we  are  given  for  proceeding  with  the 
MX:  Tou  have  to  give  the  Soviets 
some  incentive  to  enter  into  the  arms- 
reductions  talks,  as  thougb  what  we 
have  already,  with  the  capacity  for  ob- 
literation of  the  planet  with  our  mis- 
siles, and  tridents,  and  so  on  are  not 
enough  for  that;  as  If  the  new  cruise 
missiles,  the  new  B-1  bomber,  the  new 
Stealth  bomber  and  all  the  rest  were 
not  adequate  to  the  Soviets  to  avoid 
mutual  suicide.  The  answer  is  that 
somehow  this  MX  in  the  fixed  basing 
mode  is  0oing  to  give  them  Incentive 
to  enter  into  arms  talks. 

I  think  the  answer  was  best  provided 
by  the  chkirman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  May  1981. 
when  he  a|dd  the  following: 

By  stuffing  the  Mi's  into  fixed  silos,  we 
are  creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting  dudES 
for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at— true,  the  MX 
mlasUe  itself  will  be  more  powerful,  more  ao- 


cnrate— and  we  need  that  Und  of  weapon. 
But  It  is  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets 
are  convlneed  it  can  survive  an  attadL  With- 
out that,  the  Russians  will  have  no  incen- 
tive to  start  serious  arms  control  talks. 

niose  are  the  words  of  the  chairman 
of  our  Armed  Services  Committee: 
"Without  that."  without  survivability, 
"the  Russians  vrill  have  no  incentive  to 
start  serious  arms  control  talks." 

The  next  argummt:  The  Europeans 
will  be  locking  at  us  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  deploy  BIX;  somehow  or  other 
the  decision  on  MX  Is  going  to  affect 
their  decision  on  Pershing.  It  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  We 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  if 
he  would  give  us  some  evidence  of 
that.  We  have  not  seen  any.  We  have 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  give 
us  the  European  response  through  the 
press.  We  find  almost  none  in  the  Eu- 
ropean press  on  the  issue  of  MX  mis- 
sile. We  see  in  the  column  of  the  New 
Toik  nmes  respected  writer.  Flora 
Lewis,  the  following  interesting 
quotes,  talking  about  Influential  West 
Germans  on  April  22. 1983: 

For  example.  West  Oermans  were  aston- 
ished to  find  an  American  poUtidan  wonder- 
ing whether  faflure  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile would  t>e  taken  as  a  sign  of  United 
States  weakness,  whether  It  would  reinforce 
the  arguments  of  West  Oermans  opposed  to 
Periling  2's.  Would  they  say  that  if  Ameri- 
cans dont  install  bigger  missiles  why  should 
they? 

The  situation  ia  Just  the  opposite,  the 
West  Oermans  explained.  "What  we're 
afraid  of  iant  American  weakness."  was  the 
polltdy  truncated  answer,  leaving  implidt 
that  the  real  fear  is  of  stumbling  into  war. 

As  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
says,  what  the  West  Germans,  for  in- 
stance, seek  Is  arms-control  flexibility 
on  our  itart.  Their  fear  is  not  that  we 
will  display  weakness.  Their  fear  is 
that  we  will  continue  to  display  in- 
flexibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  as  well  as  the  colimm  of  Flora 
Lewis,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  f oUows: 

The  Powkr  To  Proposk 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Rom.  April  21— The  irony  of  the  Trilater- 
al Coounisslon  is  that  its  name  became  a 
dirty  word  on  two  continents  for  opposite 


In  the  United  States,  right-wingers  saw  a 
subversive,  practically  Communist  conq>lra- 
cy  tat  worid  domination  In  David  RotAefel- 
ler's  effort  to  bring  people  of  influence  from 
the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan  to- 
gether to  discuss  key  issues.  In  Europe,  left- 
ists saw  in  it  a  ctmvlracy  to  impose  "mo- 
nopoly capitalism"  on  the  world. 

At  its  10th  anniversary  conference  here,  it 
showed  it  has  become  about  what  was  in- 
tended: a  mild  attempt  to  spread  interna- 
tionalism and  to  focus  on  worries  that 
major  industrial  sodetles  share  rather  than 
on  their  quarrels,  as  governments  now  Inevi- 
tably do. 


Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  mild,  amiable  man.  es- 
sentially conservative.  The  atmosphere  is 
above  all  gmtrlfied.  There  are  scores  of 
international  omf erences  nowadays  where 
people  sit  in  dosed  rooms  for  days  and 
nights  in  earnest  talk.  They  dont  get  much 
done,  but  they  do  serve  to  create  an  intema- 
ticmal  community  whose  members  Imow 
each  other  as  people  with  ideas  rather  than 
stereotypes. 

They  also  provide  a  chanoe  to  whittle 
away  at  some  of  the  startling  mlspercep- 
Uons  that  the  width  of  oceans  seems  to 
create. 

What  comes  through  most  deariy  in  these 
ostensibly  Inner  circles  of  power  is  how  little 
capacity  these  people  feel  they  have  to 
shape  events.  Far  from  flexing  musdes  to 
manipulate  hidden  levers  of  control,  for 
benefit  of  left  or  right,  they  are  groping 
almost  desperately  for  ways  to  bring  back 
some  order. 

It  there  is  any  confl;>iracy.  It  seems  to  be 
in  the  diffusion  of  power,  of  impersonal  if 
not  Inhiiman  fwoes  eludtaig  and  confusing 
the  attempt  to  plan.  The  big  issues  now  are 
the  economy  and  arms,  Init  everybody  sug- 
gests it's  m>  to  somebody  else  to  take  the 
initiative  to  grapple  with  them. 

The  feelings  of  impotence  and  frustration 
are  scarcely  less  among  the  elite  than  in  the 
most  modest  households.  Still,  there  are  so 
many  institutions  and  organisations  with 
the  machinery  to  tiring  decisions  The  need 
Isn't  to  create  new  tools  for  international  af- 
fairs, as  it  was  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  n,  but  to  set  them  functioning  agaliL 

The  talk  goes  round  and  round.  There 
isn't  even  much  doubt  about  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  has  to  be  much  broader,  more 
enogetic  cooperatitm  among  the  Western 
states  to  get  the  world's  economy  moving 
agaJn.  And  there  has  socmer  or  later  to  be 
cooporation  betwem  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unicm  to  turn  away  from  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  the  risk  of  conflict. 

So  the  questitm  kenis  coming  badi  to  who 
will  take  the  lead.  The  former  West  Oerman 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  who  was  bask- 
ing in  California  during  the  sfssinns  Init 
whose  views  were  widely  echoed,  has  come 
up  with  an  outline  of  what's  to  be  done. 

Defense  issues  cant  be  effectively  re- 
solved, he  argues,  until  there  is  more  assur- 
ance of  econcmiic  and  sodal  stability  in  the 
world.  And  this  requires  a  detailed,  coordi- 
nated system  to  link  currency  relations, 
trade  and  the  flow  of  credit  in  support  of  re- 
newed econnnic  growth. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  has 
mused  aloud  in  a  similar  vein,  but  he  refuses 
to  move.  Mr.  Schmidt  stops  Just  short  of 
providing  momentum,  saying  that  only  the 
U.S.  can  make  proposals  and  mobilize  lag- 
ging energies. 

This  is  probably  the  crux  Just  now.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  United  States  strides 
forth  with  determination,  allies  complain  of 
coerdon.  They  are  often  right,  perhaps  in- 
evitably. By  its  siae  and  nature,  America  has 
never  developed  a  habit  of  easy  cooperation, 
taking  other  countries'  views  into  account, 
■s  smaller  states  have  had  to  do.  But  the 
diffusion  of  power  has  left  the  United 
States  without  its  previous  cv>adty  to  com- 
mand by  sheer  wei^t 

When  the  United  States  turns  inward, 
leaving  others  to  their  own  devices,  allies 
complain  of  neglect  The  oondusion  to  draw 
is  not  that  noliody  can  act.  but  that  allies 
who  feel  the  need  for  Joint  action  most  ur- 
gently are  in  the  best  poslticm  to  propose  it. 
The  United  States  wont  say  they're  trying 
to  dominate. 
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And  Mr.  aefamidt.  without  tbe  bonlen  of 
ofdee  but  with  the  knowledie.  Iniiclats.  oon- 
taeU  and  ptirmMirr—  that  twldlnc  It  con- 
femd.  to  in  the  bat  poaitlon  to  ortante 
eancnto  proponla.  There  to  enough  Inter- 
nattonal  macfaineiT  lylnc  around,  and 
enough  food  vUl  and  good  IntentlOM  are 
wiHfTi*"g  from  the  endkt  talk  to  fuel  it. 
^rfm•,»^m<»  has  to  tum  oo  the  ignition.  The 
Trilateral  Coouaiarion  doecn't  have  the  liey. 
tout  maytoe  Mr.  Sdunidt  doea. 


KOBL 


I  Buaui.  or  FLbzibu  \JS.  Aims 
8rAiicB  To  Tub  TO  Moscow 
(By  William  Droadlak) 

Bom.  May  33— Weat  Oennan  Chancellor 
Hdmut  Kohl  hopca  to  obtain  new  aaur- 
ancea  of  VS.  flezttiiUty  in  the  Genera  arms 
oontrol  talka  from  Prealdent  Reagan  thto 
week  in  order  to  carry  a  poattire  meamge  to 
Soviet  Leader  Turl  Andropov  when  Kohl 
travda  to  Moacow  on  July  4.  according  to 
Chancellery  and  Foreign  Ministry  officials 
here. 

Kohl's  trip  to  Moscow  to  considered  here 
the  moat  cnidal  dip?«i«»i<-  effort  thto  year 
to  nafl  down  an  arms  control  agreemmt, 
and  he  to  amdoua  for  assiiranrwi  of  coopera- 
tion from  Waahliwton  during  hto  trip  to  the 
United  States  for  the  WOUamdnirg  econom- 
ic suomitt. 

Senior  govenunent  of  fldata  in  Bonn  are 
Gonceraed  by  what  they  perceive  as  a  grow- 
ing conviction  in  the  Reagan  administration 
pi«t  Pershing  n  missiles  must  be  deployed 
In  West  Qcfmany  later  thto  year  before  the 
SovleU  wOl  bend  toward  a  plausible  compro- 


Burope  later  thto  year  unless  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  readi  an  accord 
at  the  Geneva  aims  eontral  talks. 

West  German  otfldato  are  relieved  by  the 
RMgan  aitalnistratlan's  dectoion  to  ooaslgn 
the  controversial  toaue  of  Bast-West  trade  to 
a  minor  place  oo  the  summit  agenda. 

But  they  said  a  new  row  possibly  could 
oupt  over  iwoteetloatom.  pitting  Japan 
against  the  Buropeans  and  Americans,  who 
have  long  argued  that  Tokyo  must  lower 
barriers  to  foreign  imports. 

European  oountrlea  have  grown  more  opti- 
mistic about  the  strength  of  tbe  U.&  eco- 
nomic lecovery.  Nonetheless,  there  are  lin- 
gering worries  about  the  massive  UJS. 
budget  defldt  and  the  related  danger  that 
intercat  rates  could  rise  again  and  thus 
abort  an  economic  upturn,  Bonn  offldato 


While  pccpared  to  deploy  the  mtoailea  if 
neceasary.  the  Kohl  government  wants  to 
explore  every  possible  avenue  to  curtail 
medlum-tange  nuclear  weapons  before  the 
December  statkmlng  deadline. 

Senior  government  offldato  In  Bonn  said 
they  are  pleased  that  chief  XJS.  negotiator 
Paul  mtae  has  gained  more  ftezibOlty  to  ez- 
pk»e  imssiWr  campromiaes  at  Geneva.  But 
they  also  said  that  they  would  like  to  see 
Nitae  acquire  even  more  authority  and  poa- 
slUy  revive  tbe  tentative  propoaal  he 
reached  last  summer  with  hto  Soviet  coun- 
terpart. TuU  Kvitstnaky. 

During  a  walk  in  the  woods  near  Geneva, 
NItae  and  Kvltstnalty  focused  on  an  outline 
that  would  limit  the  Soviet  Union  to  TS 
SSSOs  and  the  West  to  75  crutoe  missiles. 
The  proposal  was  lattt  rejected  In  Moscow 
and  Washington. 

A  senior  minister  In  Bonn  nld.  "The  walk 
in  the  woods  deal  was  certainly  something 
we  could  Uve  with." 

When  he  meeU  privately  with  Reagan. 
Kohl  hopea  to  extract  a  conciliatory  mes- 
sage he  can  take  to  Moacow  In  early  July. 
Thto  might  include  another  plea  for  lower 
mtasDe  deployments  or  new  overtures  for  an 
East-West  summit,  something  that  BU>hl 
has  advocated  since  taking  office  last  Octo- 
ber. 

Despite  hto  conservative  leanings,  Kohl 
acknowledges  the  need  to  shore  up  West 
Germany's  tlea  with  the  East  Bloc  and  is 
portlculariy  eager  to  enhance  western  dia- 
logue with  Moacow. 

Prom  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  Bonn  has 
emerged  ss  the  most  likely  interlocutor  in 
the  prospective  bid  to  repair  Bast-West  rela- 
tioos.  Moscow's  traditional  diplomatif;  con- 
duit to  the  West,  through  Paris,  has  been 
stymied  by  poor  relatloos  with  the  Socialist- 
led  government  of  Ptanooto  Mitterrand. 

The  summit  participants  are  expected  to 
reaffirm  the  West's  steadfast  Intention  to 
depkv  573  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  in 


Another  issue  that  could  raise  problems  to 
how  to  stabHlae  key  currendea.  There  to 
little  enthusiasm  in  Bonn.  London  or  Wash- 
ington for  Mitterrand's  caU  for  "a  new  Bret- 
ton  Woods"  that  would  resurrect  fixed  ex- 
change ratea. 

West  German  offldato  said  last  week's 
Paris-Bonn  summit  between  Kohl  and  Mit- 
terrand reaulted  in  "the  most  frank  discus- 
sions we've  ever  had." 

Bonn  fears  that  the  Socialist  government 
in  Parte  wfll  not  be  able  to  resist  widespread 
domestic  opposltlan  to  austerity  measures. 
If  MItterand  should  offer  conceasions.  the 
West  Germans  are  worried  that  they  wHl  be 
forced  to  spend  heavily  to  rescue  the  franc 
again  thto  autumn. 

The  problems  of  the  international  econo- 
my have  grown  so  onnplex  that  few  ana- 
lysts expect  more  than  anodyne  vows  of 
good  will  to  emerge  from  the  Williamsburg 


West  German  offldato  say  a  final 
"commm  dedaratlcm"  will  Indude  stric- 
tures against  the  dangers  of  protectionism 
and  high  Interest  rates.  It  wOl  also  express 
support  for  developing  countries  and  en- 
couraging words  of  Che  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  which 
will  meet  a  week  later  in  Tugoalavla. 

"We  already  have  enough  difflcultlea."  ex- 
plained a  ChanceUery  aide.  "Our  main  goal 
to  not  to  create  new  problems.  We  know  we 
simply  cannot  achieve  more  than  cautious 
promises." 

Besides  economic  matters,  the  seven  west- 
em  leaders  also  plan  to  discuss  such  politi- 
cal topics  as  disarmament.  East- West  rela- 
Uons  and  the  Middle  East. 

While  the  sensitive  issue  of  trade  with  the 
East  BkK  has  declined  in  Importance,  Bonn 
sees  some  merit  In  exploring  how  the  West 
could  revhre'a  dialogue  with  the  martial  Uw 
regime  in  Poland.  Kohl  to  known  to  believe 
that  If  Pope  John  Paul  H's  trip  there  goes 
weU  next  month,  the  West  should  take  steps 
to  dissolve  sanctions  against  Warsaw. 

On  the  Middle  East,  the  summit  leaders 
are  expected  to  endorse  the  Israell-Lebaneae 
accord  calling  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces,  which  recently  was  negotiated  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shulta.  The 
Europeans.  In  particular.  wOl  be  urged  to 
exert  their  influence  to  elldt  Syria's  coop- 
eraUon  with  the  troop  withdrawal  pact 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Pregldent.  we  are 
alao  told,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  sell 
the  MX  miasile,  that  the  commiaslon 
which  recommends  that  we  do  what 
we  promised  ounelves  and  ova  coun- 
trymen and  the  world  that  we  would 
never  do-that  la.  put  MX  in  fixed 
silos— the  Scowcroft  Commission,  was 


bipartisan.  That  it  was.  But  so  were 
goodness  knows  how  many  other  ocmi- 
mf— tow  before  it  that  have  given  us 
reports.  They  were  also  bipartisan,  but 
I  presume  that  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
si<m  would  agree  they  were  wrong.  So 
is  this  one  portion  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  report.  Bipartisan  or 
not,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
now  want  to  do  what  I  think  all  of  us 
up  until  a  few  months  ago  generally 
agreed  we  would  never  do,  which  is 
put  the  MX  missile  in  that  fixed,  non- 
survtvaUe  silo. 

While  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
may  have  been  bipartisan,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  it  clearly  was  not  repre- 
sentative. That  is  the  real  issue.  Were 
they  able  to  take  a  group  of  individ- 
uals of  different  views  about  how  we 
can  achieve  stn^egtc  equivalence,  and 
strategic  steadfastness,  and  strategic 
stability  and  try  to  figure  out  whether 
we  should  prooeed  with  this  MX  mis- 
sile? Did  they  have  anybody  on  the 
commission  who  believed  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  put  the  MX  missile  in 
the  fixed  Mlnuteman  sUos  and  per- 
suade them  that  we  should  be  doing 
what  we  are  now  about  to  do? 

That  la  the  test,  not  whether  it  was 
bipartisan.  We  know  very  well  from 
our  own  work  in  the  Senate  that  we 
can  achieve  usually  bipartisan  support 
for  most  proposals.  We  are  not  divided 
on  partisan  lines,  even  though  that 
aisle  may  go  up  the  middle.  That  is 
not  a  wall  between  two  sides  of  this 
Chamber.  We  cross  that  aisle  with  as 
much  frequency  as  we  enter  these 
doors.  So  the  fact  that  sranething  has 
bipartisan  swovoxt  does  not  make  it 
right.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  was  m>re- 
sentaUve  of  different  points  of  view  on 
the  issue  of  the  VOL  missOe.  Then, 
were  they  able  to  persuade  people  who 
started  out  not  believing  in  putting 
the  MX  in  fixed  sOos  into  saying.  "By 
gosh,  we  are  persuaded"? 

There  is  an  answer  by  Dr.  William 
Perry,  who.  as  the  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  was  on  the  Commission. 
His  answer  to  my  question  was  illumi- 
nating. My  question  was: 

Was  there  anybody  on  the  commission 
who  strongly  advocated  not  proceeding  to 
MX  unless  It  could  be  placed  in  a  survlvable 
basing  mode? 
Dr.  Perry  answered: 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  so.  either. 

So  what  it  all  comes  down  to.  what 
we  are  now  confronted  with  in  the 
critical  dedsion  of  whether  to  proceed 
is.  Are  we  going  to  proceed  because  we 
do  not  know  what  else  to  do.  because 
we  are  tired,  because  we  want  to  get 
the  MX  question  behind  us?  Or  are  we 
going  to  pursue  the  wisdom  of  one 
Congress  after  another,  one  President 
after  another,  one  Secretary  of  De- 


fense aftfr  another,  that  we  would 
build  an  MX  in  order  to  give  ourselves 
surviving,  survivable  land-based  mls- 
sUe  capability?  As  I  indicated  in  the 
quotes  from  the  cnlglnal  Congresses 
which  set  us  on  this  road,  that  was  the 
mUs  purpose  for  the  MX  missile.  That 
was  the  oaly  purpose. 

It  has  been  stated  as  being  the  pur- 
pose for  MX  over  and  over  again.  Now, 
whm  that  purpose  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
we  are  seeing  other  arguments  being 
made  for  it— arguments  which  cannot 
Justify  a  $15  to  $20  billion  expenditure 
of  ^public  funds  for  a  missile  whidi 
makes  us  less  secure  rather  than  more 
secure,  for  a  miasile  which  puts  10 
warheads  in  a  single  hole  instead  of  S. 
for  a  mifesUe  which  is  drstahiliilng, 
which  will  create  even  more  of  a  nucle- 
ar hair  trigger  than  we  have  now  to 
pass  on  to  our  children  and  to  their 
childroL 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  better.  In 
terms  of  the  real  threats  of  the  Soviet 
Union— aad  they  are  real— we  can  do 
better.  We  can  meet  them  in  ways 
which  add  to  our  security  and  not  de- 
tract from  it.  We  can  meet  them  in 
ways  which  do  not  throw  money  at  a 
problem  and  not  solve  it.  We  can  do 
thtaigs  which  do  not  waste  $15  to  $20 
billion  in  public  funds,  and  which.  I 
believe,  ire  are  being  asked  to  do 
miUnly  because  we  want  to  get  the 
problem  behind  us  and  not  because  we 
believe  in  them. 

If  we  really  believed  in  them,  I 
would  feel  a  lot  better  than  I  do  today. 
But  what  I  believe  we  will  be  doing  in 
the  next  couple  days  is  awroving  a 
missile  that  we  really  have  doubts 
about,  that  we  reaUy  do  not  believe  in 
but  that  we  want  to  get  behind  us. 
And  of  all  the  reasons  that  I  have 
stated  which  do  not  hold  water,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  is  the  worst 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wiU  caU  the  rolL 

The  asistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded tooJl  the  rolL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  F^UBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objedtion.  it  is  so  tmlered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  in  the  field  of 
weaponry  that  is  more  impcntant  than 
the  question  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  in  this  resolution,  which 
does  not  appropriate  any  m<mey.  The 
money  already  has  been  mipropriated. 
The  case  has  already  been  made  to  a 
large  extent,  or  the  mcmey  would  not 
have  been  appropriated.  But  there  was 
a  condition  or  a  limitation  that  the 
money  would  not  be  qient  unless  there 
was  a  chance  to  consid^  further  the 
basing  mode  for  this  missile,  the  mis- 
sile itself  not  being  in  controversy  or 
directly  in  issue. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  one  reason 
why  there  is  no  better  attendance  in 
this  debate  is  that,  by  and  large,  the 
membenhip  is  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  going  on  and  meeting  a  situation 
that  is  not  altogether  a  hi4>py  one; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  condition  and 
a  situation  that  we  must  meet. 

This  momhig.  someone  with  high 
purposes  and  great  intentions,  a  very 
gound  thinker  and  a  Member  of  this 
body,  said  to  me,  "Do  you  feel  sure 
that  further  preparations  for  a  possi- 
ble strike  with  this  missile  would  not 
make  the  Russians  believe  that  we 
mm  contonplating  a  first  strike?" 

To  me,  that  situation  is  overwhelm- 
ingly answered,  in  that  for  years  and 
years,  we  had  the  advantage,  we  had 
all  the  capacity  that  was  known  to 
mankind  with  reference  to  these  mis- 
siles, and  the  ability  to  deliver  than 
an  target  We  had  all  the  advantages, 
virtually  all  the  knowledge  on  the 
entire  subject  matter  of  anyone  who 
was  at  least  contemplating  the  use  or 
possible  use.  offensively  or  defensively, 
and  we  never  raised  a  finger  and  never 
made  a  threatening  remark  that  I 
have  heard  about  of  any  purpose 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  tried  to 
master  the  technical  part  of  these 
weaptxis,  tiie  missiles.  I  have  never 
tried  to  be  an  expert  in  that  particular 
field.  I  have  never  tried  to  be  too  well 
informed.  It  is  a  field  of  activity  and 
thought  in  which  I  have  had  no  spe- 
cial training  and  have  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  put  that  up  front  in  the  spend- 
ing of  my  time  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  But  I  have  applied  what  com- 
monsense  I  have.  You  learn  some 
things  by  experience,  and  I  believe 
that  I  do  have  a  feel  to  some  degree 
for  this  matter. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
body  since  1951.  Not  only  is  that  a 
good  while  ago.  but  also,  it  was  not 
long  after  the  first  nuclear  wewon  in 
recorded  history  had  been  fired.  So  I 
had  a  feel  for  things  as  we  came  along 
in  those  uncertain  years. 

The  Korean  war  was  on  in  1951.  and 
that  led  to  a  resolve.  I  remember  quite 
well  when  we  first  started  taking  evi- 
dence alx>ut  missiles  and  the  concept 
of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
I  remember  that  we  had  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  the  late  Werner  Von  Braun. 
He  had  been  in  the  German  Army  and 
had  charge  of  the  missiles  they 
pitched  over  into  London  from  a  spot 
in  Germany.  I  will  not  say. that  they 
came  very  near  to  destrosing  the  city 
or,  very  near  to  obtain  peace  through 
thie  influence  of  these  weapons,  but 
they  made  a  terrific  inqiression.  They 
drove  a  long  way  and  did  an  exclusive 
Job  at  that  time. 

Von  Braim  was  perhaps  the  most 
Icnowledgeable  man  in  the  German 
Army.  I  remember  his  description  of 
how  he  would  set  up  and  prepare  and 


fire  these  rodiets,  send  these  small 
missUes  over  on  their  course,  and  how 
he  knew  that  because  of  the  curve,  the 
travel  of  that  weapon,  the  Bng^ish 
were  able  to  pinpoint  his  exact  loca- 
tion; and  he  knew  that  the  return  fire 
from  airplanes  would  be  coming  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  He  had  to  grab  his 
pan^hemalia  together  the  best  he 
could,  he  and  his  smaU  crew,  with 
their  littie  carts,  and  head  for  new 
ground  and  try  to  hide.  He  was  chased 
bade  and  forth  for  days  and  days  and 
days. 

I  remonber,  too,  that  in  all  his  testi- 
mony, he  never  did  give  up  the  idea, 
and  he  recommended  a  missile  that 
had  a  moving  base. 

So  we  went  on  from  that  condition, 
and  things  developed  rather  fast. 

Incidentally,  I  recall  scnnething  else. 
At  that  time,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion. These  prospective  bases  for  mis- 
siles, the  basing  mode  or  whatever  it 
was  going  to  be,  first  had  to  be  author- 
ized and  money  had  to  be  appropri- 
ated. 

Some  knowledgeable  person  came 
along  and  stopped  whm  I  was  taking 
this  testimony  for  Just  a  minute.  He 
said.  "Now  we  have  something  that  is 
going  to  take  all  of  your  money." 

He  gave  me  my  first  concept  of  how 
expensive  these  missiles  were  going  to 
be.  I  never  dreamed,  of  course,  we 
would  be  at  it  so  long  or  it  would  take 
so  many  billions  and  billitHis  of  dollars. 

So  I  Imow  we  are  not  going  to  get 
away  from  this  highly  distasteful  pro- 
cedure we  have  to  follow,  using  all  this 
money  out  of  the  available  means  that 
we  have  each  year  at  our  disposal  But 
we  have  to  put  these  things  first 

We  have  none  to  spare.  I  still  feel 
that  we  have  none  to  q>are  for  that  or 
any  other  purpose  to  throw  away.  So  I 
am  still  money  consdous.  even  though 
we  acted  well  on  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

So  I  mention  those  matters  as  a 
background,  and  I  looked  upon  this 
and  I  have  really  lost  sleep  over  the 
situation  as  to  where  our  Nation  was 
and  how  much  safety  we  could  honest- 
ly tell  the  people  they  had  and  what 
the  future  would  be  in  this  era  of  this 
wei^Mnry. 

I  have  looked  on  it  on  our  part  all 
the  time,  though,  more  f or^eterrence. 
I  have  always  believed  that  if  we  had  a 
proper,  effective  deterrent,  the  weap- 
ons from  the  other  side  would  never 
be  fired  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
consequences  to  the  aggressor  will  be 
so  overwhelming — and  I  will  not  try  to 
describe  that  now  as  to  what  my  con- 
cept of  it  is— and  so  destructive  for  the 
main  part  of  the  target  that  no  nation 
could  siuirlve  the  price  that  might 
have  to  be  paid. 

So  in  my  t^inUng  and  in  my  part  of 
the  planning— and  I  have  never  tried 
to  be  an  expert  comparing  one  wei^wn 
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with  Another— I  have  thought  in  tenus 
of  detenrenoe.  and  M I  itand  here  this 
very  minute,  that  to  the  iwlmary  thing 
that  to  in  my  mind  and  makes  me  yield 
MMJ  Mor  that  even  though  the  cost  to 
great  and  even  though  perfection  has 
not  been  attained  in  the  baaing  mode, 
we  have  no  OuOot  except  to  go  for- 
ward tor  the  protection  of  our  people. 
That  to  the  theme.  Those  are  the 
facts  as  I  see  It.  and  we  have  no  choice 
about  what  we  shall  do  now. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  had  a 
choice.  If  we  had  tried  harder,  perhaps 
we  could  have  had  another  basing 
mode  of  a  different  type  or  could  have 
had  a  better  one  of  thto  type.  If  we 
had  Just  tried  harder,  we  could  have 
had  the  first  basing  mode  that  was  au- 
thottoed  tmr  thto  so-called  MX  mis- 
sile—that was  the  roving  basing  mode 
that  was  to  be  concealed  under  the 
covoage  of  the  natural  ground. 

We  bought  that.  The  entire  Con- 
gress bought  it.  The  biU  was  signed  by 
the  President,  and  it  has  been  at  the 
dispoiml.  to  a  degree,  of  other  Presi- 
dents. 

The  matter  Just  has  not  been 
pressed  hard  enough  to  have  obtained 
that  basing  mode. 

There  were  arguments  that  could  be 
made  avUnst  It  and  powerful  argu- 
ments for  it. 

But  we  did  not  do  those  things,  and  I 
am  not  i»m«mting  that  or  blaming 
anyone.  I  voted  for  it  all  the  way 
through,  but  I  was  a  monber  of  the 
Armed  Services  Cranmittee.  chairman 
of  it  part  of  the  time,  and  maybe  I  did 
not  pinh  hard  enough  or  press  hard 
enough.  But  anyway  we  are  without  it. 
We  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  what- 
evo'  success  might  have  come  from 
that  badng  mode,  and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  successfuL 

But  whatever  it  was,  it  is  not  here 
today.  We  do  not  have  it. 

What  do  we  have?  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  the  basing  mode  that  to  repre- 
sented in  thto  resolution.  That  to  a  fact 
of  life. 

It  has  been  proven  as  far  as  you  can 
prove  than.  It  has  been  suitable  and 
serviceable. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Can 
we  wait  for  another  time,  another  In- 
terim period?  I  think  not.  if  we  are 
going  to  be  successful  at  all  at  the 
amm  Htnitatlim  talks. 

It  was  brought  in  thto  debate  that 
we  have  the  wrong  missile,  that  we 
should  have  a  smaller  missUe.  It  has 
taken  us  well  over  10  yean  to  get  thto 
missile  down  to  its  present  stage, 
which  to  not  perfected  yet.  It  wiU  take 
apinozimately  the  same  period  of  time 
for  another  missile,  a  new  start  Just  in 
its  research  time.  That  to  20  years.  10 
of  it  gone  past,  and  the  other  10  in  the 
future  that  wOl  be  consumed. 

That  itself  to  a  rather  good  argu- 
ment that  could  be  made  by  our  possi- 
ble enemy:  "They  do  not  know  how  to 
use  their  time.  They  are  not  effective 
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But  it  aU  goes  back  to  this,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  omtinue  to  be  effec- 
tive we  are  going  to  have  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Now.  in  thto  process  that  I  talked 
about,  that  started  back  there  with 
Dr.  Von  Braun's  testimony,  there  was 
conceived— thto  was  not  an  original 
thoui^t  with  me,  and  I  do  not  claim 
it— but  there  was  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  triple  defense,  that  we  would  have  a 
weapon  to  protect  us,  one  by  sea.  (me 
by  air.  and  one  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile,  and  that  to  where  we  get 
the  idea  of  the  so-called  Triad.  It 
seems  to  me  like  we  could  Just  call  it 
the  tripod.  It  has  three  legs.  And  we 
all  know  what  a  weapon  to  that  has 
three  sheUs  or  three  bullets  to  fire  si- 
multaneously. 

So  we  have  that,  and  it  was  a  great 
thought,  a  great  plan,  a  tremendous 
plan,  that  changed  the  whole  concept 
of  things  and  has  controUed  thto  prob- 
lem. It  has  controlled  thto  problem 
even  until  today.  We  have  bad  thto 
these  number  of  years  we  have  been 
protected. 

I  know  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  have 
been  determined  all  the  time  as  I  saw 
it  to  hold  to  the  Triad,  those  three 
weapcms  as  we  call  it.  not  depend  on 
one  alone  or  even  two  alone  but  have 
three. 

Again.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that 
field,  but  you  do  not  hear  any  assault 
here  or  any  attacks  on  our  sea  power 
missile,  the  Trident.  We  do  not  hear 
any  discounting  of  the  Navy's  capacity 
to  carry  out  their  mission,  not  any.  I 
am  not  partisan  between  the  services. 
I  try  not  to  be. 
(Mr.  TRIBLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  hear 
anyone— I  would  hear  if  there  was— 
attack  the  capacity  there  nor  do  we 
hear  any  attack  on  the  bomber  capac- 
ity, except  the  aging  of  our  presmt 
member  of  the  triad  by  air,  the  tre- 
mendous capacity  of  thto  B-52  bomber, 
which  to  getting  to  be  old. 

We  have  had  one.  another  substi- 
tute, on  its  way  for  a  good  long  time, 
and  it  ran  into  legislative  trouble  of  a 
very  effective  kind  where  the  money 
was  cut  off.  But  the  bomber  we  have  to 
still  recognised  as  ciumble  of  carrying 
out  a  tremendous  mission,  snd  others 
are  on  their  way. 

Going  badE  to  the  Navy,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  detail.  Some  of  thto  to 
dasidfied  anyway,  but  I  have  heard 
vague  charges  made  that  we  were  shy 
in  thto  naval  capacity,  and  I  know  of 
instances  where  that  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted and  nm  down  and  found  to  be 
false. 

So  in  all  the  Intensity  of  thto  argu- 
ment here  over  thto  particular  setup, 
with  thto  mtosile  and  thto  basing  mode, 
there  are  no  real  charges  made  of  the 


basing  mode  that  has  been  tried,  you 
might  say,  and  even  though  it  to  not  as 
strong  def ouively,  it  could  be  knotted 
out.  so  to  speak,  it  will  still  be  a  tre- 
mendous weapon  and  it  to  bound  to 
have  a  deterrent  effect  of  great  magni- 
tude. 

What  adversary  can  say,  what 
enemy  can  say,  "I  can  knock  them  all 
out  effecthrely,  none  will  be  left,  not 
one?"  He  has  to  say  that  he  would 
nevertheless  set  off  all  the  other  wei4>- 
onry  that  we  have  In  the  other  legs  of 
thto  triad,  where  he  would  have  to 
take  the  f  uU  impact. 

So  I  think  it  to  dear  to  me,  at  least, 
certainly  on  Uito  matter  of  deterrent, 
having  scHnething  to  keep  them  from 
experimenting  or  trying  out  how  good 
our  defenses  are.  we  have  the  door  vir- 
tually totally  dosed,  and  thto  to  the 
only  basing  mode,  the  only  weapon  in 
that  field,  tbat  we  have  available. 

We  have  lost  some  time  already  on 
that.  So  I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  thto  resolution  to  ap- 
proved now  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  $660  million  of  ah«ady  9»- 
pnvriated  fiscal  year  1983  funds  wOl 
be  properly  released  for  the  MX  pro- 
gram and  flight-testing  will  be  allowed 
to  start  and  can  and  will  be  carried  out 
to  a  favorable— a  plus  for  us— condu- 
slon. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  to  time  to 
move  forward  with  thto  program, 
which  would  keep  up-to-date  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  triad  and  would  un- 
dergird  ongoing  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  would  show  our  allies  that 
we  are  willing  to  do  what  we  ask  them 
to  do;  that  is.  deploy  missiles.  We 
cannot  fail  to  carry  through  on  thto 
important  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  over  36 
years,  we  have  relied  upon  deterrence 
for  our  protection  against  nudear  war 
and  the  bulwark  of  thto  deterrence  has 
been  the  triad— land-based  interconti- 
nental missiles,  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
sUes.  and  manned  strategic  bombers. 
Early  in  that  period  we  developed  and 
deployed  a  number  of  land-based 
ICBM's— Atlas.  Titan.  Mlnuteman  I. 
Minuteman  II.  and  Mlnuteman  HI. 
But  for  over  10  years  we  have  not  de- 
ployed a  new  ICBM. 

In  1973,  we  began  funding  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  ICBM— the  MX.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  gave  it  a  new  name. 
I  think  we  are  confusing  ourselves  and 
the  pubUc  too,  trying  to  give  every- 
thing a  new  name,  an  abbreviation  of 
some  kind,  outside  the  military.  But  in 
all  these  new  names  or  abbreviations, 
a  lot  of  it  to  Just  kind  of  a  brand  name. 
So  thto  further  advanced  mtosile  to— 
what  I  like  to  call  it— to  next  in  line  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  the  land- 
based  part  of  the  triad.  Let  me  make 
clear  here  now  there  to  nothing,  so  far 


as  I  know— nor  to  it  challenged— to 
deny  that  (tie  mtosile  itadf.  thto  land- 
based  new  missUe.  has  oome  along  very 
successfully  indeed  in  tta  degrees  and 
in  its  year*  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  ii  to  not  in  tosue  here.  But  if 
we  do  not  bliy  woxut  type  of  modonlBr 
tiim  of  our  ICBM's  we  are  buying  trou- 
ble for  the  triad,  and  the  triad  concept 
which  we  have  relied  mxm  for  our  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  that,  and  we 
have  alrea<ty  done  it  to  a  slight  degree, 
but  if  we  continue  to  fafl  to  oome 
through  with  something  that  at  least 
tends  to  supply  the  misring  link  in  our 
present  triid.  to  supply  that  omcept. 
then  we  are  gradually  losing  the  secu- 
rity we  hafe.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that.  Tou  are  not  going  to  find  the 
perfect  missile  or  the  perfect  land- 
based  concept.  There  wHl  always  be 
room  for  erltictom.  Yvt  every  single 
missile  we  have  made  and  every  single 
wei4)on  almost,  beycmd  the  nA  and 
the  stick,  there  are  arguments  that 
could  be  made  on  two  sides,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  there  to  no  ques- 
tion now  that  we  are  down  to  the  lick- 
log  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
something  that  moves  forward. 

The  MX  was  first  funded  by  Can- 
gress,  as  I  have  said,  in  1973  and  has 
been  funded  each  year  for  10  years. 
Over  $6.7  billion  has  been  appropri- 
ated so  far  on  development.  The  last 
f  oiir  Presidents  of  the  United  States- 
Presidents  Nixon.  Ford,  Carter,  and 
Reagan— have  recommended  MX;  the 
last  four  Secretaries  of  Defense— 
Schlesingef.  Rumsfdd.  Brown,  and 
Weinberger— have  strongly  argued  for 
MX  and  continue  to  do  so.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  10  years  have  all 
recommended  going  forward  with  the 
BCX.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  that  time  were  men 
from  all  three  services.  Admiral 
Moorer,  Navy;  Gteneral  Brown.  Air 
Force:  General  Jones.  Air  Force;  and 
General  Vtessey  of  the  Army.  Last 
year,  1982,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  were 
against  the  densepack  basing  mode, 
still  recommended  going  forward  with 
the  MX  in  Minutonan  sHos.  That  to 
exactly  what  we  are  arguing  about, 
that  to  what  the  resolutlcm  does  today, 
going  forward  with  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos. 

It  to  not  exactly  what  they  would 
like  to  have,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  to 
the  only  thing  that  we  do  have.  The 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
has  endorsed  thto  recommendation, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  in  f  aivor  of  thto  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  MX.  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  Thursday,  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  11,  recommended 
Senate  approval  of  thto  resolutloiL 

So,  Blr.  President,  there  must  be 
something  about  it  that  to  far  better 
than  these  ugly  words  that  have  beoi 
used  about  thto  weapon  right  here  on 
thto  floor  today. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  also  give  the 
green  light  go-ahead  to  thto  inux>rtant 
program.  The  MX  missile,  I  repeat 
with  •mptiMto  is  moving  along  well  in 
devdopment.  There  have  been  a  total 
of  45  successful  tests  among  the  four 
rocket  stages.  The  earlier  problem 
whldi  caused  two  test  failures  of  one 
stage  has  been  corrected  and  retested. 
The  guidance  system  and  the  reentry 
system  have  been  successfully  tested. 
In  other  words,  all  major  components 
of  the  MX  missile  have  successfully 
completed  testing  in  preparation  for 
first  flight  and  the  first  flight  mtosUe 
to  ready  for  fUght  testing.  It  to  now  up 
to  Congress  to  give  the  green  light 
that  goes  with  i4>proval  of  thto  resolu- 
tion. 

Thto  resolution  merely  has  to  be  ap- 
proved. The  money  has  already  been 
appropriated  last  year  and  to  standing 
there  ready  to  be  expended  when  it 
gets  thto  green  light. 

I  know  I  am  repeating,  but  the 
United  States  has  relied  upon  deter- 
rence for  its  protection  against  nudear 
war  for  over  35  years.  I  imagine  if  a 
man  repeats  the  same  thing  over  three 
times  without  moving  out  of  hto 
tracta.  that  must  be  hto  position.  That 
to  what  I  have  done. 

The  bulwaili  of  thto  deterrence  has 
been  the  triad— land-based  ICBM's. 
sea-based  SLBM's,  and  bombers.  The 
Russians  know  they  cannot  attack  one 
part  of  thto  tJiree-pronged  spear  with- 
out risking  catastrophe  from  the  other 
two  groups.  But  if  we  let  one  part  of 
the  triad  deteriorate,  they  could  use 
all  of  their  power  to  overcome  the 
other  two  parts.  Further,  the  triad 
provides  Insurance  against  all  parts  of 
our  nudear  strength  running  into  dif- 
ficulties at  the  same  time.  It  would  be 
very  bad  indeed  if  the  United  States 
allowed  one  iMut  of  its  triad  to  deterio- 
rate and  then  leam  later  on  that  the 
other  two  parts  had  become  vulnera- 
ble. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  take 
that  risk. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  failure  to 
move  forward  with  the  MX  would  be 
the  beghmlng  of  deterioration  of  one 
part  of  the  triad.  Thto  would  weaken 
the  bulwark  of  deterrence  upon  which 
we  have  successfully  relied  all  these 
years.  Of  course,  it  could  encourage 
the  perception,  if  not  the  reality,  that 
the  Rusdans  have  gained  a  nudear  ad- 
vantage. Deterrence  to  not  and  cannot 
be  a  bluff. 

Now,  if  thto  resolution  should  not 
pass  and  that  money  be  cut  off,  it  will 
go  around  the  world  as  a  matter  of 
news  in  a  matter  of  seconds  and  the 
assumption  would  be  for  the  moment, 
"Well,  they  have  got  something  else 
ready  that  they  think  to  better."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing else  ready.  We  have  nothing 
that  could  begin  to  take  thto  weapon's 
place. 

They  should  have  no  doubt  that  nei- 
ther our  weaponry  nor  our  purpose 


would  fail  us  in  the  event  of  attadi 
up(m  us.  Moving  forward  with  the  MX 
to  a  signal  to  them  that  both  our  weap- 
onry and  our  purpose  will  be  kept 
strong.  iU>proval  of  thto  resolution 
would  be  a  firm  step  in  the  direction 
of  shoring  up  the  triad  and  keeping 
deterrence  strong. 

I  believe  the  President  to  sincerely 
trying  to  get  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians.  He  has 
pledged  himself  on  that.  He  has  given 
hto  word  on  that.  And  I  have  been 
dose  mough  to  i^ese  negotiaUims  not 
one  time,  but  several  times,  not  as  a 
part  of  it  but,  ss  I  say.  Just  living  close 
with  it  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  know  that  thto 
to  one  of  the  most  rugged  experiences 
that  a  President  could  have,  to  have  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  that  will  go  with 
these  negotiations.  He  may  not  be  sit- 
ting there  at  the  table  with  hto  fist 
doubled  up  all  the  Ume.  but  he  to 
talcing  the  main  mauling.  He  to  having 
to  make  the  same  agonizing  decisions 
as  the  No.  1  man  to  making. 

I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  have  never  had  to  make  it 
myself,  except  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  I  believe  I  know  some- 
thing or  have  a  feel  for  it. 

In  spite  of  all  those  facts,  we  are 
talking  about  withholding  fran  him 
the  positive  part  of  thto  third  leg  of 
thto  triad.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  When  you  send  a  man  to  battle, 
you  give  him  weapons  to  take  with 
Mm,  all  that  you  have  and  the  best 
you  have,  and  as  many  as  he  can 
handle.  Thto  will  be  a  battle  royal  at 
thto  negotiating  table. 

He  has  already  sent  a  proposal  and 
the  Russians  have  respcmded  sinne 
with  some  suggestions  of  their  own. 
Just  last  week  the  Russian  leaders  said 
they  would  consider  shifting  more  to 
counting  warheads  in  the  arms  control 
agreonent. 

Only  May  12,  the  President  said  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Numr  and  others 
that  he  was  reviewing  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ating proposal  in  order  to  modify  it  to 
reflect  the  Scowcroft  Conunission's 
views,  which  he  endorses.  He  further 
said  he  would  woric  toward  a  new  pro- 
posal to  facilitate  a  START  agreement 
that  would  incorporate  some  of  the 
thinking  of  a  build-down  proposal. 

So  there  to  motion  in  thto  field.  But 
the  MX  to  a  major  tool  in  the  negotiat- 
ing kit  of  the  President  as  we  try  to 
deal  with  the  Russians  on  arms  limita- 
tions—not dissjmament,  no,  no,  not 
now— but  some  limitations  in  sn  arms 
agreement  that  can  be  verified.  It  un- 
derglrds  our  whole  negotiating  stance 
and  proposal.  Removal  of  thto  tool 
would  undermine  the  American  posi- 
tion and  chances  of  an  agreement.  Of 
course  it  would.  Approval  of  thto  reso- 
lution will  give  a  green  light  to  the 
President  to  move  forward  on  these 
negotiations  and  these  new  proposato 
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by  providing  him  the  negotiating  le- 
verage and  tools  represented  by  the 
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If  we  are  not  going  to  do  that— I  am 
not  a  man  given  to  making  threats— 
we  better  call  this  thing  off.  We  better 
call  him  home.  We  better  decide  on 
s(Hne  other  course  if  any  we  can.  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can.  But  if  we  are  not 
going  to  give  this  apinroval.  this  green 
light,  in  unmistakable  terms,  at  least 
the  best  weaponry  we  have,  instead  of 
carrying  on  this  argxunent  over  and 
over  and  over  again  about  possible 
faults  In  the  setup,  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  as  a  strong,  powerful  people  to 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do.  If  we 
are  not  going  this  way.  call  it  off  and 
try  to  make  a  new  start.  In  talking 
about  a  new  missDe.  you  might  as  well 
add  10  years  In  the  future  for  having 
something  effective.  If  you  add  that  10 
years  to  the  10  years  we  have  already 
spent  on  this  matter,  that  is  20  years. 
That  would  be  proof  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Finally.  America's  allies  look  to  us  to 
counter  nudear  threats  against  them. 
I  am  talking  about  our  people,  what 
we  think  we  have  to  do.  Sometimes 
they  may  rely  on  our  nuclear  strength 
too  much,  and  fall  to  provide  enough 
for  their  own  conventional  defense. 
But  we  are  llvtaig  in  a  real  world  where 
we  must  keep  our  allies  for  our  own  se- 
curity interests.  At  this  time,  in  the 
defense  field  we  need  to  convince  our 
allies  to  do  more  for  their  own  conven- 
tional defense  and  to  accept  the  de- 
ployment of  new  nuclear  missiles  in 
Europe  if  the  Russians  f  aO  to  agree  to 
nuclear  arms  limitations  in  Europe. 

We  have  done  a  lot  I  am  not  saying 
we  have  done  too  much,  but  I  know 
something  about  what  we  have  done. 
Tear  after  year  after  year  I  have  voted 
for  Increased  appropriations  for  our 
allles' .  benefit,  and  I  do  not  claim 
credit  for  that.  I  have  stood  here  day 
and  night  for  many,  many  weeks 
trying  to  fight  down,  and  we  were  able 
to  do  it  with  a  lot  of  splendid  help,  the 
limitations  put  on  appropriations  re- 
quiring us  to  bring  home  at  least  half 
of  the  soldiers  we  have  in  Western 
Europe.  I  think  we  may  have  too 
many,  but  not  that  many  too  many. 
There  was  a  drive  to  kill  off  that 
whole  concept  then,  and  I  think  if  we 
had  not  gcme  the  way  we  did.  to  give 
them  support  in  NATO,  all  of  Western 
Eiuope  now  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Communist  forces. 

If  we  faO  to  move  ahead  with  MX. 
our  aUllty  to  convince  these  allies  to 
take  these  important  steps  of  their 
own  wiU  be  serioiisly  undermined, 
reaching  a  point  where  they  cannot 
change  their  mind. 

This  could  easily  lead  to  further 
trouble.  We  should  not  let  this  cycle  of 
trouble  begin,  or  this  cycle  of  doubt 
run  around  tUs  Chamber  year  after 
year.  I  think  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  give  our  allies  encouragement 


and.  hopefully,  be  a  leadership  step  In 
having  our  aUles  go  forward  with  the 
deployment  of  missiles  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
too  much  time  now.  I  may  qjeak  again 
later. 

However,  this  covers  the  situation  as 
I  see  It.  I  started  on  deterrence,  and  I 
end  on  the  same  tone.  To  deter  the 
other  side  is  something  we  can  do.  We 
have  been  doing  it.  It  is  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  we  have.  It  is  one  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  trust  that  the  second  thought  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  bring  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  for  being  con- 
cerned. We  have  to  save  ourselves 
first,  and  we  have  to  save  what  we  can 
of  those  that  we  have  allied  with  us.  I 
think  every  youngster  today  can  look 
forward  with  considerable  assurance 
to  a  far  better  day  in  which  he  is  going 
to  live  and  have  opportunity.  I  hope 
and  believe,  really  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  any  generation  present  or 
past  has  had.  and  that  America  will  be 
in  the  front  in  leadership. 

We  must  not  overlook  this  little  res- 
olution here  that  could  turn  the  tide 
and  will  turn  the  tide  If  it  is  going  to 
be  stopped  now  at  this  critical  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  BCr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  two  arguments 
that  are  made  in  support  of  MX,  but 
which  strike  me  as  persuasive  reasons 
to  vote  agidnst  the  missile  rather  than 
in  favor  of  its  deployment. 

The  first  is  that  we  need  the  MX  as 
a  bargaining  chip  or  lever  for  progress 
in  strategic  arms  negotiation.  I  believe 
that  deployment  of  the  MX  miasUe 
will  make  arms  control  more  difficult 
to  achieve  and  that  we  can  negotiate  a 
meaningful  arms  control  agreement 
without  first  funding  the  MX. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  supported 
by  many  national  security  experts  who 
have  testified  before  Congress  in 
recent  weelu. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Racoao  I  wish 
to  read  some  quotes  from  their  testi- 
monies: 

Admiral  TuBim.  It  Menu  Ironical  to  try 
to  reduce  the  proteblUty  of  aameone  atart- 
tnc  a  nuclear  war,  when  you  are  buOdlnc  & 
weapon  like  tbe  MX  that  drives  the  luper- 
powen  to  a  halrtrigger  reapopie.  It  is  inimi- 
cal. I  believe,  to  the  objective  of  arms  con- 
troL 

Admiral  Oatlbk.  The  MX  vorka  acslnst 
aU  of  the  arma  control  objectlvee  endoraed 


by  tbe  Soowcroft  Commteion.  The  Commis- 
■lon  wK/%  that  arms  oootrol  ahould  reduce 
the  risk  of  war.  but  MX  is  a  dwUWlirint 
weapon  that  increases  that  risk.  Tbe  Oom- 
mlsston  says  that  we  sbould  bdp  limit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  makes  no 
sense  for  either  us  or  the  Soviets  to  try  to 
persuade  other  countries  not  to  build  up  or 
tinssfss  nuclear  weapons,  if  we  take  no 
action  on  our  solemn  obUgattons  under  the 
Nulear  Non-ProUf eration  Treaty  to  reduce 
our  own.  The  Sooweroft  commission  suc- 
geats  that  we  should  remove  or  reduce  the 
risk  of  mlsundentandlnc  of  particular 
events  or  accidents.  But  surely  a  halr-tricter 
weapon  like  the  MX  doesnt  reduce  that 
risk.  It  Increases  it 

Ambassdor  Smith,  a  very  distin- 
guished. knowledgMble  expert  in 
these  areas.  Mr.  President,  pointed  out 
as  follows: 

What  has  haivened  is  that  the  Admlnls- 
tratkm  has  reco^ilaed  It  made  a  mistake  in 
Its  START  proposal  by  oonoentrmtinc  so 
much  on  launchers  and  missiles  instead  of 
on  warheadL  I  think  that  is  a  healthy  cor- 
rection of  position,  but  as  I  said  earlier.  It  Is 
Just  a  start  The  Idea  that  Congress  can  now 
breathe  easily  and  say,  'we  are  on  the  right 
track  in  arms  control.'  I  think  Is  wrong. .  .  . 
TO  say  that  tbe  Administration  now  Is  caa- 
verted  to  warhead  control.  I  say  is  an  insuf- 
ficient evidence  that  their  hearts  are  really 
in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  President  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  an  op-ed  piece  from 
today's  New  Yortt  Times  by  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  the  chief  SALT  I  negotiator, 
printed  into  the  Rcoobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

EFrom  the  New  York  Times.  May  23, 19831 
Chits  Au  No  BAMAn 


(By  Gerard  C.  Smith) 

As  the  Scowcroft  commission  recommen- 
dations move  toward  a  vote  In  Congress,  the 
phrase  "bargaining  chip"  Is  often  used  In 
support  of  tbe  MX.  We  would  do  weU  to 
stop  uidng  tUs  vague  expression  In  thinking 
about  aims  control  negotiations.  Tliat  won't 
be  easy,  because  It  is  tempting  for  officials 
to  argue  that  the  weapons  they  are  develop- 
ing can  be  used  to  penuade  Moscow  to 
agree  to  arms  HmUatli>p« 

Much  more  useful  In  convincing  the  Rus- 
sians to  negotiate  seriously  would  be  Ameri- 
can wUlingnsas  to  ratify  agreements 
Moscow  has  already  accepted.  In  fact  we 
have  f aUed  to  ratify  the  last  three  arms  con- 
trol tieatles  to  which  they  agreed:  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Treaty  on  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions.  That  record  can  hardly  encour- 
age Soviet  leaders  to  negotiate  a  fourth. 

The  bargaining  chip  notion  is  akin  to  the 
idea  that  we  must  negotiate  from  a  "posi- 
tion of  straigth."  United  Statea  arms  oon- 
trollers  and  weapons  bulldeis  disagree 
sharply  over  whether  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion Is  weak  or  strong.  As  a  proponent  of 
arms  control,  I  believe  we  are  in  a  strong  po- 
sition to  negotiate.  The  foreslibt  of  the 
19M'a  baa  given  us  air,  aea  and  land-based 
strategic  forces  that  President  Reagan's 
own  Scowcroft  commission  now  finds  suffi- 
ciently Invulnerable— a  rebust  retaliatory 
force.  More  recently,  we  are  enhancing  this 
strategic  arsenal  with  Trident  submarines: 
the  Trident  n  missile,  of  high  accuracy  and 


large  explosive  power:  four  new  typss  of 
cruise  missilss:  two  new  stratagle  banben. 
and  major  tanprovcments  auttaoctod  for 
command  and  ctmtnd  of  the  strategic 
forces. 

Tet  the  Administratlaa  doubU  that  all  of 
this  ta  sufficient  to  eneounge  tbe  KremUn 
to  bargain.  It  says  we  most  also  sMteh  the 
vast  Soviet  buildup  of  land-baaed  taitereanti- 
nental  balll^Ue  miasQea.  Beton  the  Presi- 
dent endorsed  the  oommisBian's  flndlng  that 
tbe  "window  of  vulnerability"  was  nonexist- 
ent  our  failure  to  keep  op  tai  tong-range 
land-baaed  laisBilea  was  tbe  saaln  aziument 
for  the  MX  And  aceordiiw  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent's logic,  we  must  go  ahead  with  MX  de- 
ployment ualMB  we  reach  an  agreement 
that  completely  rtlminatw  tbe  Soviet  inter- 
continental mlasOe  threat  that  ttae'MX  is  in- 
tended to  match.  The  MX  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  bargaining  chip  if  we  have  no 
intention  of  stopptaig  its  devdopment-even 
if  a  reasonable  compromise  agreement  is 
reached  in  Strategic  arms  limitations  talks 
at  Geneva.  That's  the  trouble  with  bargain- 
ing chipK  alley  tend  to  take  on  a  life  of 
their  own.  In  1072.  the  development  of 
cruise  missiles  was  aooeletated  as  a  bargaln- 
tng  chip  tai  SALT  IL  Now.  we  have  built 
hundreds  of  cruise  "»«»"—  ■"«*  plan  thou- 
sands more->and  soon  the  Soviet  Union  will 
begin  to  deploy  ■<'»'Um'  mnaixms 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  posseis  strategic  forces  that  are  more 
than  capable  of  destroying  each  other.  We 
both  negotiate  from  positions  of  strength— 
to  which  no  additional  weapons  systems 
could  add  much.  Some  30  years  ago,  the 
father  of  tbe  atomic  bonb,  J.  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer,  referred  to  the  supeipowen  as 
"two  acorpians  in  a  bottle."  Tbe  situatlan 
baa  not  changed. 

Neither  si4e  is  going  to  oonoede  a  substan- 
tial change  In  the  strategic  balance  tai  the 
course  of  negotiating  an  aims  oontnd  agree- 
ment The  sooner  they  both  appreciate  this, 
tbe  better.  Iki  the  meantime.  It  Is  dangerous 
and  dfstaMHiIng  for  either  side  to  try  to 
alter  the  balance  by  modemfadng  Its  forces. 
Eff orte  to  lliat  end  diagiilsed  alluilni9y  as 
the  develop*ient  of  arms  control  bargaining 
chips  will  Ikely  prove  counterproductive. 
Certainly,  the  risk  is  increased  if  the  so- 
caUed  bargaining  chip  is  a  system  Uke  the 
MX,  which  will  destabOiae  tbe  strategk  bal- 
ance. 

The  MX  not  only  threatens  the  Soviet 
Union's  strategic  forces  but  also,  because  of 
Its  basing  mode,  leaves  us  vulnerable.  And  it 
risks  encouraging  both  sides  to  move  to  a 
"launch  on  warning"  system— to  prepare  to 
launch  their  iwImU—  on  a  possibly  false 
warning  of  Incoming  attack.  What  is  tbe 
aenae  of  trying  to  increase  bargaining  power 
by  moving  to  a  system  that  will  encourage 
both  sides  to  adopt  hair-trigger  launching 
procedures? 

Better  to  modernise  our  sttategic  forces— 
as  we  already  are— in  ways  that  increase 
their  survivability  and  reduce  their  vulner- 
ability. We  Should  also  press  simultaneously 
for  negotiated  agreements  that  do  not  try  to 
alter  the  strategic  balance  In  our  tevor  but 
Instead  reduce  the  risk  of  nudear  war.  In 
this  way,  we  would  separate  Uie  two  ave- 
nues that  lead  to  strategic  equOibrtum: 
Tn^iwtAhitng  sufficient  forces,  but  also  pre- 
paring and  bargaining  bard  on  realistic 
arms  contrel  proposals.  We  have  tended  in 
the  recent  past  to  put  too  much  weight  on 
the  first  of  these  approaches  to  enhancing 
our  national  security.  Both  approachea  are 
esBOitialfor 


Ux.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
eloquent  artlde  puts  to  rest  any 
notUm  that  the  MX  can  still  be  consid- 
ered a  bargaining  chip.  In  Ambassador 
Smith's  words: 

The  MX  can  hardly  be  considered  a  bar- 
gatadag  chip  if  we  have  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping its  development— even  if  a  reasonable 
compranise  agreement  is  reached  in  strate- 
gie  arms  limltfit*"'"  talks  at  Geneva.  That's 
tbe  trouble  with  bargaining  chips:  They 
tend  to  take  tm  a  life  of  their  own.  In  1972. 
the  devdopment  of  cruise  missiles  was  ac- 
celerated as  a  bargaining  chip  tai  SALT  n. 
Now,  we  have  buflt  hundreds  of  cruise  mis- 
iilfs  snrt  plan  itMWMiandu  more— and  soon 
the  Soviet  Union  wHl  begin  to  deploy  similar 


The  second  argument  is  that  we 
need  an  affirmative  vote  on  BCX  In 
order  to  forge  a  bipartisan  consensus 
on  our  strategic  forces.  I  agree  that  we 
need  sudi  a  consensus,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  d^loyment  of  a  dangerous 
and  destabOizing  wevons  system  puts 
us  any  closer  to  achieving  bipartisan 
agreement  on  the  reqtilrements  for 
our  strategic  nuclear  force. 

The  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission provides  the  clearest  evidence 
to  date  thiat  not  even  members  of  the 
Reagan  administration  can  agree  on 
why  we  need  the  MX.  First,  the  report 
ocmcludes  that,  although  our  land- 
based  missiles  may  be  vulnerable,  the 
Soviets  would  not  launch  an  attack 
against  them  for  fear  of  retaliation  by 
our  more  survlvable  submarine-based 
mtasOes  and  bombers.  Sane  pec^le 
agree  with  this  conclusion:  indeed, 
ever  since  the  window  of  vulnerability 
was  invented,  many  of  us  have  dis- 
missed it  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
could  rely  safely  upon  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  Triad  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  On  the  straigth  of  this  conclu- 
sion, it  seoned  only  logical  that  we 
could  safely  abandon  the  MX  and  all 
of  the  Rube  Goldberg  schemes  for 
making  it  invulnerable. 

But  the  administration  and  the 
Scowcroft  Cmnmlssion  failed  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  logic.  Instead 
of  rejecthig  the  MX.  they  argue  that 
we  must  now  deploy  it  to  demonstrate 
national  will  uid  resolve,  the  same  will 
and  resolve  which  has  been  under- 
mined by  irresponsible  claims  that  we 
are  militarily  inferior. 

The  most  significant  contribution 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
has  made  to  bipartisanship  is  to  close 
the  window  of  vulnerability.  But  by 
staying  the  course  on  the  MX,  the 
Commission  has  opened  a  new  and 
more  threatoilng  window  on  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  rejecting  the  MX.  and  to 
begin  a  constructive  dialog  on  how 
best  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  a 
survlvable  and  secure  strategic  nuclear 
force  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derii  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
have  been  seated  over  in  my  office 
reading  a  paper  givm  before  the  G. 
Warren  Nutter  lectures  in  political 
economy  by  retired  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer.  who  at  one  time,  as  we  all 
know,  was  Chairman  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  paper  is  so  appli- 
cable to  what  we  have  been  dlswisslng 
in  the  Chamber  for  the  last  several 
days  that  I  wanted  to  come  over  and 
read  parts  of  it  Dr.  Nutter,  of  course, 
is  no  longer  with  us.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  economists  that  ever 
lived  in  this  country.  He  probably 
knew  more  about  the  Russian  econo- 
my than  the  Russians  themselves  and 
was  a  great  student  of  that  country. 

Admiral  Moorer  pointed  out  some- 
thing that  I  had  heard  Dr.  Nutter  talk 
about  on  a  different  occasion.  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  put  In  the  Ricoro  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  but  I  did  want 
to  read  from  the  Just  briefly: 

Warren  pointed  out  three  significant  con- 
ditions, developed  at  the  end  of  Woild  War 
n,  that  would  affect  intanational  relations 
and  confrontations  for  many  yean  to  come: 
First  it  was  clear  that  no  matter  where  a 
problem  arose  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  States  would  be  immediately  in- 
volved. Secmid.  nuclear  weapons  had  im- 
posed a  new  tUmenslon  on  warfare,  whl^ 
would  bring  about  vast  change  in  military 
rriattons  and  military  halanres  Third,  it 
was  dear  before  the  guns  ceased  firing  that 
the  Soviet  Union  bad  embarked  on  a  grand 
design  of  world  conQuest— congueat  in  the 
sense  that  their  objective  was  not  so  much 
to  destroy  us  as  to  defeat  us  in  terms  of  nsr 
tional  will  and  International  influence 
throughout  the  world. 

Then  the  admiral  goes  on  to  discuss 
those  three  points.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  each  of  them  separately,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  he  could  see 
then  the  Soviet  Union's  aims  are  not 
necessarily  to  destroy  the  United 
States  as  we  think  of  the  destruction 
of  an  enemy  but  the  Soviet  process  is 
to  change  national  wiU  to  take  advan- 
tage of  economic  problems,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  political  problems,  and 
gradually  be  able  to  replace  the  na- 
tional will,  which  In  our  case  is  free- 
dom, with  the  Soviet  concept  which  is 
wrapped  up  In  slavery. 

Let  me  go  on,  Mr.  President  reading 
a  bit  from  Admiral  Mooter's  state- 
ment 

Second,  let  me  discuss  the  effect  of  the 
advmt  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  delivery 
vehicles  that  can  transport  them  quickly 
across  the  oceans.  No  longer  can  the  United 
States  hide  behind  these  oceans,  as  we  did 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  XL  while  our 
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gnat  taidiMtrtal  madiine.  wbldi  haa  been 
deeWvc  tn  both  world  wan.  Is  geared  up  for 
full  produetton. 

Let  me  interdict  that  we  do  not  have 
those  oceans  to  hide  behind  and  nei- 
tho-  do  we  have  that  great  industrial 
capafdty  that  we  had  bade  in  World 
War  I  and  Worid  War  n.  Our  industri- 
al capacity  is  not  the  machine  that  it 
once  was.  I  continue  with  Admiral 
lloorer 

Today  we  muit  be  ready  at  the  very  outaet 
and  uMi^tafai  a  permanent  ready  force,  both 
nueiear  and  oanrentkmaL  llila  force  must 
have  the  eapabiltty  of  infUctinc  unaccept- 
able damace  on  the  other  aide,  no  matter 
what  pfeempthre  aetiaB  they  chooee  to  take 
■salnat  ua  This  poaltion,  commnnly  known 
aa  deterranee.  certainly  has  worked  eo  far. 
8o  kMW  as  the  United  States  mahitahis  a 
modem  fotee  with  a  secure  command  snd 
control  syatcaa.  I  am  confident  that  the  So- 
viets, faeed  with  such  a  UJB.  capability,  will 
reeogniK  that  there  can  be  no  winner  In  a 
nodear  war.  Oonaequently  they  will  be  de- 
terred from  starting  waA  a  war.  They  wUl 
not  be  deterred,  however,  if  through  actions 
on  our  part  they  come  to  believe  that  they 
can  succeed  and  win.  I  cannot  wnphaslsr  too 
much  that  deterranee  depends  on  a  percep- 
tion by  the  leaden  of  the  hostOe  nation 
about  their  chances  of  winning. 

This  Is  the  paracraph  that  I  was 
readtaoc  when  the  thought  struck  me 
that  the  words  of  Admiral  Moorer 
would  make  a  very  good  addition  to 
the  Raooas  being  built  on  the  floor  in 
these  hours,  and  I  quote  again  from 
the  admiral: 

This  idea  of  perception  was  brought  very 
foteefully  home  to  me  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion  the  Japanese  leaders  about  why  they, 
had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  The  answer  was 
the  same  tram  aU.  They  pointed  out  that  we 
had  paased  the  draft  law  by  only  one  vote, 
that  we  had  failed  to  fortify  Wake  and 
Guam  Islands,  and  that  we  bad  our  army  in 
LouWaaa  trataing  with  wooden  guns.  In  the 
general  perception  of  the  United  States 
buOt  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese,  we 
did  not  have  the  wfll  to  defend  ourselves,  so 
they  made  the  decision  to  attack  our  sover- 
dvn  territory.  Never  mind  that  this  was  a 
major  mistake:  It  did  result  in  a  major  war. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments ag^nst  improving  the  Minute- 
man  missile,  which  is  all  the  MX 
amounts  to.  and  I  am  carried  constant- 
ly back  to  the  days  of  the  1930'8  when 
I  was  a  much  younger  person. 

I  can  remember  the  Army  training 
in  Louisiana  with  wooden  guns.  I  can 
remonber  1.300  people  in  the  U.8. 
Army  Air  Corps  with  practically  no 
alrplanea. 

I  remember  that  this  body,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  UxA  4  long 
years  to  buy  the  B-17.  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  here  and  say  that  the  B-17 
won  the  war.  but  It  certainly  made  a 
whale  of  a  dent  in  the  German  posi- 
tion. 

I  was  listening  to  Admiral  Turner  on 
television  yesterday  decrying  the  need 
for  a  carry-on  mlssUe.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  a  large  percentage  of  our 
torpedoes  at  the  start  of  World  War  n 


did  not  work.  Why?  They  were  old.  We 
had  not  designed  a  new  torpedo  in 
yeara. 

Can  this  happen  to  a  mIssUe?  Yes;  I 
think  it  can.  Smne  of  our  missfles  are 
10  years  older  than  they  were  designed 
for. 

I  think  the  Mlnuteman  in  the  silos 
around  this  country  will  work.  We  do 
not  know  about  their  accuracy.  We 
have  never  tested  them  with  a  war- 
head. 

So  when  the  argument  Is  made  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  strengthen  our  ar- 
senal because  we  are  opposed  to  nucle- 
ar war.  yes:  we  are  opposed  to  nuclear 
war.  Nobody  in  their  right  mind  wants 
nuclear  war.  But  no  Americans  In 
their  right  minds  want  the  United 
States  to  be  undefended  against  a  nu- 
clear attack  launched  by  the  Soviets, 
particularly  If  they  feel  we  are  weak. 

I  heard  one  Member  of  this  body 
today  talking  about  national  will.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  Is  national  will. 
National  wlU.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  will 
to  stay  free.  It  is  the  will  to  keep 
America  free.  It  is  the  wUl  that  we  call 
patriotism  at  times,  although  there 
are  times  when  you  wonder  if  there  is 
much  of  it  floating  around,  and  I 
think  there  is  more  of  it  than  people 
realise. 

If  we  show  an  enemy  that  we  do  not 
have  a  national  will  to  deter  or  to  re- 
taliate, then  that  enemy  is  more  likely 
to  take  the  risk  of  war  than  if  we  were 
prepared. 

I  have  always  believed  firmly  In  the 
proposition  that  a  strong  nation  is 
never  attacked  and  that  weak  nations 
are  attacked.  We  have  been  attacked 
in  our  history  because  we  were  not 
ready  for  war. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  never 
would  have  been  a  World  War  II  had 
we  been  ready  in  the  1930's  to  tell 
Hitler  that  a  foot  upon  any  friend's 
soil  was  a  foot  upon  our  own. 

Here  we  are  today  debating  whether 
or  not  we  should  take  some  old  Mln- 
uteman missiles  out  of  their  silos  and 
replace  them  with  some  new  ones.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
In  26  more  years,  we  may  have  to  take 
these  new  ones  out  of  the  silos  and  re- 
place them  with  new  ones.  Things 
wear  out.  We  buy  new  airplanes.  In 
due  course  of  time,  they  are  no  longer 
useful  We  have  to  replace  ammuni- 
tion. It  wears  out.  We  build  new  ships 
because  the  old  ones  wear  out. 

That  is  what  we  are  asking,  those  of 
us  who  want  a  successful  vote  on  what 
we  call  the  MX.  which  In  reality  Is  a 
carry-<»  Mlnutonan.  That  is  all  we 
are  asking— to  minimise  that  particu- 
lar part  of  our  force. 

Tea;  It  Is  going  to  cost  money.  Every- 
thing we  do  costs  money. 

When  I  look  at  what  the  House  did 
the  other  day  in  raising  the  national 
debt  celling  to  over  II  trillion,  that  Is 
hard  to  believe.  I  think  there  is  only 
about  $3  trillion  floating  around  this 


country.  So  we  have  about  a  third  of  It 
now  in  hodL 

Ilverything  costs  money.  Freedmn 
costs  money.  The  defense  of  our  coun- 
try costs  numey.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
the  arguments  used  like  that.  I  am 
convinced,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Cranmlttee— and  I  have 
served  on  that  committee  under  my 
good  friend  from  Mlsslssln>l  for  many 
years— that  we  can  cut  the  money  out 
of  the  defense  budget. 

The  Air  Force,  as  seen  In  yesterday's 
paper,  already  has  taken  steps  to 
reduce  Its  budget.  I  was  privileged 
today  to  see  the  complete  list,  and  It  is 
an  understandable  and  acceptable  list 
with  which  we  can  live.  I  think  that  as 
time  goes  on— by  "time."  I  mean  a  few 
days  or  a  week— all  these  plans  will  be 
put  into  effect. 

So  instead  of  debating  one  Impor- 
tant facet  of  our  military,  a  replace- 
ment vehicle  for  the  Mlnuteman  mls- 
sUes  now  in  their  silos.  I  hope  we  will 
cut  this  debate  as  short  as  we  can  and 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of 
giving  this  country  something  I  know 
we  do  not  want,  because  we  do  not  like 
nuclear  war  or  even  the  thought  of  nu- 
clear war.  But  I  do  not  want  to  think 
of  my  children  and  my  grandchildren 
not  having  any  way  In  the  world  of 
saying  to  a  potential  enemy.  "Tou 
attack  me.  I'm  going  to  attadc  you." 
That  is  the  greatest  way  in  the  world 
to  keep  somebody  away  from  you. 

When  I  was  a  young  kid  In  school.  I 
never  picked  on  any  body  I  thought  I 
could  not  whip.  As  a  result.  I  got 
through  my  grammar  school  days  with 
Just  a  few  broken  noses,  a  few  cuts,  a 
few  bleedings.  But  I  learned  my  lesson 
young. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkobo  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  referred. 
"Global  Evolution  Since  World  War 
II."  by  retired  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD,  as  follows: 

Global  Evolutioii  Snics  Woaio  Wax  n 
Inaooucnoii 

(By  Richard  A.  Ware) 

I  Join  in  a  welcome  to  all  of  you  snd  espe- 
dally  to  Admiral  Moorer  and  his  gracious 
lady.  Carrie. 

These  late  afternoon  talks  and  conversa- 
tions, followed  by  an  Infonnal  dinner,  are 
iffftgwrt  u  gatherings  of  Warren  Nutter's 
friends  to  respond  to  the  chaUenges  of 
Ideas,  to  visit  over  our  recollections  of 
Warren  snd  his  woiks.  I  like  to  believe  these 
events  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  Warren 
as  Instructive  Intellectual  exchanges  In  a 
setting  of  good  cheer. 

Those  who  have  preceded  me  In  offering  a 
few  words  of  Introduction  to  the  lecturers 
have  been  either  colleagues  or  students  of 
Mr.  Nutter  the  political  economist  Those 
Introduced  have  been  distinguished  scholars 
of  the  economic  affairs  of  mankind— Prof es- 
sors  Frankel.  Friedman.  Coase.  and  Stlgler. 
two  of  them  Noble  Laurates.  This  fifth  occa- 


sion Is  of  a  different  character  and  relates 
to  another  facet  of  Professor  Nutter's 
career.  Our  lecturer  today  omnes  from  the 
world  of  political^nlUtary  affairs,  his  last 
active  duty  post  having  been  four  years  as 
senior  officer  of  all  American  armed  forces 
and  chief  military  adviser  to  the  Congrem 
and  the  president. 

The  Introduction  today  is  presented  by  a 
practitioner  who  once  served  ss  principal 
deputy  to  and  comrade  of  the  Honorable  O. 
Warren  Nutter,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense. International  security  affairs.  Two  of 
the  great  opportunities  that  have  come  to 
me  were  those  of  serving  with  Secretary 
Nutter  and  with  Admiral  Moorer.  Perhaps 
you  will  not  consider  it  presumptuous  of  me 
to  offer  a  few  personal  remarks. 

My  first  laust  be  to  acknowledge  the  op- 
portunity Warren  Nutter  gave  me  to  serve 
with  him.  The  memories  are  precious  ones.  I 
have  continaed  to  find  Joy  In  sharing  them 
with  Jane  Nutter.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
trust  Warrea  placed  in  me. 

Second.  I  recall  the  day  early  in  1909 
when  Secretary  Nutter  held  the  Bible  and 
Secretary  I«lrd  administered  to  me  the 
oath  of  offite.  Since  I  sm  not  a  person  en- 
amored of  public  office,  this  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  me.  The  chief  of  naval  oper- 
ations was  interested  enougli  to  attend.  He 
probably  wanted  to  take  the  measure  of  a 
chap  from  Itichigan. 

When  AdSalral  Moorer  congratulated  me, 
he  displayed  his  skill  In  human  manage- 
ment by  inquiring  whether  I  was  related  to 
the  naval  oliricer  after  whom  the  USS  Ware 
was  named.  Although  my  response  had  to 
be  negative,  some  months  later  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  striking  aerial  photograph  of 
this  ship  at  sea.  With  its  inscription  fnmi 
Admiral  Moorer,  the  photograph  now 
graces  the  wall  of  my  study.  What  a  fine 
lesson  on  tiow  to  establish  relaticmships  in 
Wsshingtonl 

Finally,  oae  of  the  few  instructions  issued 
by  Secretary  Laird  to  Mr.  Nutter  said  some- 
thing about  bringing  to  an  end  the  "canncm- 
ading  on  the  fourth  floor  of  E  Ring"— that 
it  was  time  to  establish  harmonious  and  pro- 
ductive relations  between  the  civilians  and 
the  military.  Admiral  Moorer  was  one  of 
those  who  made  such  relations  possible.  He 
worked  closely  with  us  on  many  occasions 
and  on  many  problems. 

I  recollect  also  that  Admiral  Moorer 
always  proceeded  at  flank  speed.  He  and  I 
attended  National  Security  Councfl  commit- 
tee meeting  in  the  Situation  Room  when  I 
acted  for  Secretary  Nutter.  Somehow  after 
the  meeting  the  admiral  always  managed  to 
arrive  ahead  of  me  at  General  Pershing's 
desk  to  report  to  Secretary  Laird.  Apparent- 
ly, he  had  a  better  located  parking  place 
and  a  more  adroit  drivn-  than  I.  I  finally 
overcame  this  handicap  by  thumbing  a  ride 
with  the  a<ftnlraL  It  solved  what  could  have 
l>een  a  serious  problem  for  me  in  terms  of 
Secretary  Laird's  perception  of  my  bureau- 
cratic capabilities.  The  admiral  also  taught 
me  the  value  of  note  taking;  he  is  a  master 
of  the  art. 

These  informal  recollections  are  my  at- 
tempt to  convey  my  esteem  for  a  military 
statesman  with  whom  I  share  a  love  of  the 
man  to  whom  these  lectures  do  honor. 

Admiral  Thomas  HInman  Moorer  of  Ala- 
iMuna  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1933  with  a  solid  record  of  academic 
achievement  and  football  prowess.  "Dead 
Eye"  was  his  acquired  nickname.  One  of  the 
limited  numl>er  of  Great  Depression  gradu- 
ates offered  commissions,  he  served  at  sea, 
Uxk.  flight  training,  and  was  awarded  his 


gold  wings  in  1936.  In  that  year  he  and  Mrs. 
Moorer  made  the  first  of  twenty-six  moves 
in  their  years  of  active  duty. 

Oa  December  7,  1941,  Lieutenant  Moorer 
was  at  Pearl  Harbor.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  attempting  to 
stem  the  Ji^ianese  push.  In  February  1942 
his  PBT  reconnaissance  plane  was  shot 
down,  and  he  was  wounded.  He  landed  his 
crew  safelr,  they  took  to  a  life  raft  and  were 
pidud  up  by  a  freighter  later  sunk  by  the 
enemy;  under  Moorer's  leaderslilp  the  forty 
survivors  made  their  way  to  an  island  and 
were  rescued.  Lieutenant  Moorer  was  cited 
for  "g^Oant  and  intrepid  conduct." 

By  July  1942  Tom  Moorer  was  serving  in 
Europe  with  the  Royal  Navy,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  a  tried  and  true  officer, 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  with  service  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribtiean.  and 
also  in  Australia,  England,  and  Africa.  He 
knows  the  sea  lanes  and  harbors  of  the 
world. 

In  1945  he  was  assigned  to  the  now 
famous  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  in  Japan 
and  then  to  various  tours  at  sea.  at  naval  in- 
stallations ashore,  and  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  naval  operations.  He  was  selected 
for  rear  admiral  in  1957.  vice  admiral  in 
1963.  and  admiral  in  1964.  He  commanded 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  l)ecame  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations in  1967  and  chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  1970.  He  retired  in  1974  after 
forty-five  years  of  service  to  the  Republic  as 
a  midshipman  and  sailor,  naval  aviator,  sea 
commander,  staff  officer,  military  states- 
man, and  student  of  political-military  af- 
fairs. He  continues  to  serve  his  country  in 
the  last  role,  especially  in  association  with 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University.  He  has  a 
rich  experience  as  the  l>asis  for  his  wise 
counseL 

Admiral  Moorer  has  been  awarded  foiu- 
DisUngulshed  Service  Medals,  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distinguished 
nying  Cross,  the  Purple  Heart,  a  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation,  many  campaign  and  thea- 
ter medals,  and  the  decorations  of  ten  for- 
eign governments. 

I  present  Thomas  H.  Moorer  of  Alabama, 
Admiral,  United  States  Navy,  Retired. 

GLOBAL  KVOLDTIOH  SINCE  WORLD  WAB  11 

(By  Thomas  H.  Moorer) 
(Thomas  H.  Moorer,  after  commanding 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  became  chief  of  naval  oper- 
ations in  1967  and  chairman.  Joint  Ctiiefs  of 
Staff,  in  1970.  He  retired  in  1974.  Admiral 
Moorer  is  now  affiliated  with  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University.) 

It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  G.  Warren  Nutter  Memorial  Lectures 
sponsored  by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Center 
Foundation  and  presented  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  I  believe  I  am  unique 
among  these  speakers  in  that  my  warm 
friendship  with  Dr.  Nutter  was  developed  in 
an  environment  somewhat  different  from 
the  academic  world:  the  Pentagon.  Of  all 
the  civilian  officials  I  encountered  in  the 
Pentagon  during  the  long  years  I  spent 
there,  I  foimd  Warren  Nutter  one  of  the 
most  intelligent,  most  dedicated,  and  most 
profound.  While  he  was  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  international  security  affairs, 
I  m»^  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  we  had  almost  daily  contact  over  issues 
of  mutual  interest,  In  addition  to  a  periodic 
luncheon  engagement  in  the  privacy  of  my 
office.  Many  times  we  went  t«>gether  to  the 


White  House  to  participate  in  what  was 
called  at  that  time  the  Washington  Special 
Action  Group,  chaired  by  Henry  Kissinger, 
which  was  in  effect  the  White  House  instru- 
ment for  crisis  management.  Warren  would 
sit  in  these  meetings  paying  close  attention 
and  saying  little  until  the  final  wrap-up.  At 
that  time  he  would  express  in  the  most  suc- 
cinct and,  in  my  view,  sound  terms  the  fac- 
tors involved  and  the  t)est  course  of  action 
to  follow. 

Perhaps  my  most  lasting  memory  of 
Warren  Nutter  is  founded  in  the  long  dis- 
cussion we  once  had  over  the  future  of  the 
world  as  he  saw  It.  This  afternoon  I  propose 
to  structure  my  remariu  around  the  com- 
ments made  by  Warren  at  that  time.  He 
clearly  saw  the  effects  of  the  worldwide 
population  explosion,  the  emergence  of 
tliird  world  nations,  and  the  attitude  of 
many  politicians  that  the  world  owed  all 
citizens  a  living  and  would  take  care  of  them 
from  the  cradle  to  the  jrave  regardless  of 
any  efforts  they  might  put  forward.  In  par- 
ticular he  suggested  that  democracy  in  the 
United  States  would  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
glomerate of  special  interests,  each  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment. Throughout  these  discussions  he  fre- 
quently expressed  his  concern  that  Ameri- 
cans soon  forget  history  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  it.  But  the  matters  we  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length  dealt  with  national 
security,  with  which  we  were  involved  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

Warren  pointed  out  three  significant  cm- 
ditions,  developed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  that  would  affect  international  relations 
and  confrontations  for  many  years  to  come: 
First,  it  was  clear  that  no  matter  where  a 
problem  arose  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  immediately  in- 
volved. Second,  nuclear  weapons  liad  im- 
posed a  new  dimension  on  warfare,  which 
would  bring  alx>ut  vast  change  in  military 
relations  and  military  balances.  Third,  it 
was  clear  before  the  guns  ceased  firing  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  emliarked  on  a  grand 
design  of  world  conquest— conquest  in  the 
sense  that  their  objective  was  not  so  much 
to  destroy  us  as  to  defeat  us  in  terms  of  na- 
tional will  and  international  influence 
throughout  the  world.  Let  me  discuss  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Nutter  in  some- 
what more  detail. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  international  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States,  nations 
that  were  once  our  allies  with  worldwide  in- 
fluence no  longer  find  themselves  in  tliat 
position.  The  Netherlands,  a  world  power 
before  World  War  II,  lost  access  to  the  vast 
areas  packed  with  valuable  raw  materials 
now  known  as  Indonesia,  as  well  as  to  other 
territories;  it  has  withdrawn  to  become  a 
very  small  nation  in  Europe.  The  British, 
who  at  one  time  boasted  the  sun  never  set 
on  the  British  Empire,  have  withdrawn  not 
just  east  of  Suez  but  also  east  of  Gibraltar; 
they  have  very  little  strength  dispersed 
around  the  world,  as  the  Falkland  Islands 
incident  so  weU  demonstrated. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Japanese,  who  with  our 
assistance  have  developed  into  one  of  the 
world's  leading  economic  powers,  have  spent 
very  little  of  their  gross  national  product  on 
defense  and  rely  on  the  United  States  to 
provide  their  nuclear  umbrella  and  their 
overall  national  security.  The  other  nations 
of  the  world  look  to  the  United  States  to 
take  a  leading  position  in  every  crisis. 

In  the  Middle  East  we  are,  of  course,  heav- 
ily involved  and  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  have  made  a  major  commitment 
to  Israel,  having  provided  alx>ut  $21  billion 
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of  aid  ftnce  1970:  It  bOUoa  of  that  haa  been 
ecopoaaic  aid.  of  vhleb  90  percent  baa  been 
fonlven.  and  $1S  tailUan  haa  been  military 
aid.  which  ettber  baa  been  forgiven  or  is 
aupportad  by  moat  favorable  terms. 

In  Africa,  where  a  eoofrontation  baa  exist- 
ed, partiealarly  with  respect  to  Namibia.  aU 
natioiM  look  to  tlie  United  Statea  to  settle 
this  difficult  problem.  When  one  looks  at 
the  natural  catastrophes  of  the  wmld— 
f*i»iw  or  volcanic  erupUons,  or  floods— 
here  acain  it  la  the  United  States  that  is  ex- 
pected to  rush  to  the  rescue.  In  Central 
Amertea  the  United  States  is  heavily  bur- 
dened in  an  effort  to  improve  the  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
flicts that  are  continually  funded  and  pro- 
moted by  the  Sovleta  throuch  their  surro- 
gate Cuba. 

There  ia  thus  no  question  that  the  United 
States  is  involved  worldwide.  This  involve- 
ment Is  made  more  difficult  because  we  no 
kncer  have  bipartisan  support  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  Congress.  The  result  is  that 
each  administration  has  taken  its  own  posi- 
tion, whieb  has  often  been  reversed  as  so<m 
as  the  next  administration  moved  into  the 
White  House  or  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Another  problem  for  our  country  revolves 
around  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials. 
which  are  being  rapidly  depleted.  These  re- 
sources sre  located  primarily  In  the  undevel- 
oped countries.  Petroleum.  whlA  has  held 
our  attention  so  strongly  since  1973.  is  typi- 
cal of  such  resources.  I  believe  that  military 
confrontation  over  the  access  to  critical  raw 
matolals  is  far  more  likely  in  the  future 
than  a  major  confrontation  with  Soviet 
Russia  in  Western  Curope. 

Second,  let  me  discuss  the  effect  of  the 
advent  of  nuclear  wcaptma  and  the  delivery 
vehldes  that  can  transport  them  quickly 
across  the  oceans.  No  longer  can  the  United 
Statea  hide  behind  these  oceans,  as  we  did 
in  Wwld  War  I  and  World  War  n.  while  our 
great  industrial  machine,  which  has  been 
decisive  in  both  world  wars.  Is  geared  up  for 
fuU  production.  Today  we  must  be  ready  at 
the  very  outset  and  maintain  a  permanent 
ready  force,  both  nuclear  and  oonventionaL 
This  force  must  have  the  capability  of  in- 
flicting unacceptable  damage  on  the  other 
side,  no  matter  what  preemptive  action  they 
choose  to  take  agataist  us.  This  position, 
commnnly  Imown  as  deterrence,  certainly 
has  worked  so  far.  So  long  as  the  United 
Statea  maintains  a  modem  force  with  a 
secure  command  and  control  system.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Soviets,  faced  with  such 
a  UJB.  capability,  will  recogniw  that  there 
can  be  no  winner  in  a  nuclear  war.  Conse- 
quently they  will  be  deterred  from  starting 
such  a  war.  They  wOl  not  be  deterred,  how- 
ever, if  through  actions  on  our  part  they 
come  to  believe  that  they  can  succeed  and 
win.  I  cannot  emphasiie  too  much  that  de- 
terrence depends  on  a  perception  by  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  nation  about  their 
chances  of  winning. 

This  idea  of  perception  was  brought  very 
forcefully  home  to  me  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  when  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  Japanese  leaders  about  why  they 
bad  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  The  answer  was 
the  same  from  alL  Tliey  ptdnted  out  that  we 
had  passed  the  draft  law  by  only  one  vote, 
that  we  had  failed  to  fortify  Wake  and 
Ouam  Islands,  and  that  we  had  our  army  in 
Louisiana  trataiing  with  wooden  guns.  In  the 
general  perception  of  the  United  States 
buQt  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese,  we 
did  not  have  the  will  to  defend  ourselves,  so 
they  made  the  decision  to  attack  our  sover- 
eign territory.  Never  mind  that  this  was  a 
major  mistake:  it  did  result  in  a  major  war. 


For  this  reason  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  nuclear  freeae  movement,  which  is  gain- 
ing momentum.  President  Reagan  Is  abao- 
lutcly  right  In  taking  the  posittan  that  we 
are  for  verifiable  reductions  but  against  a 
freeae  at  the  currait  state  of  our  strategic 
forces.  Our  forces  were  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate for  the  past  ten  years  wtaHe  the  SovleU 
were  canying  out  a  major  buildup  of  their 
large  strategic  missiles,  such  as  the  SS-17, 
SS-18.  and  SS-19.  Unfortunately,  we  are  be- 
coming a  nation  ruled  by  placards  and  dem- 
onstrations. Consequently,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  severely  handicapped  In  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  the  nation's  security. 
There  is  certainly  no  question  that  such 
groups  as  the  American  Peace  Council  and 
others  are  In  fuU  support  of  the  nuclear 
freeae  movement  It  Is  an  emotional  move- 
ment, fueled  by  fear  of  the  unknown.  A 
study  of  the  facU  will,  however,  prove  the 
f  aUacy  of  this  effort  by  so  many  well-mean- 
ing but  confused  dtlwns.  aided  and  abetted 
by  some  whose  basic  objective  is  unilateral 
disarmament  by  the  United  Statea.  Certain- 
ly much  about  this  wiU  be  expressed— in 
some  eases.  acrim<Milously  expressed— 
dining  the  forthcoming  deliates  on  the  de- 
fense iMidget  In  Congress. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  sane 
person  can  quarrel  with  Dr.  Nutter's  state- 
ment that  the  Soviets  have  embarked  on  a 
grand  derign  of  world  conquest.  Prom  the 
very  outset.  Dr.  Nutter  pointed  out.  the  Bol- 
shevik ideologisU  were  aware  that  people 
become  gullible  and  irrational  when  offered 
the  slightest  temptation  to  believe  that 
peace  and  the  absence  of  confrontation  are 
at  hand.  Lenin  said:  "As  an  ultimate  objec- 
tive, peace  simply  means  Communist  world 
control." 

To  understand  how  the  Communist 
dogma  opwmtes,  one  has  only  to  examine 
the  Soviets'  rapid  shlfta  of  position  at  the 
h»g<«winy  of  World  War  11.  Before  the 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  was  signed  in 
1939.  all  Communists  were  moblllaed  against 
Fadsm.  whether  In  Spain.  Italy,  or  Germa- 
ny: but  as  soon  as  the  pact  was  signed,  their 
notions  of  what  was  progressive  and  what 
was  not  changed  dramatically.  In  1940  the 
German  Communist  leader  Walter  Ulbrtcht. 
later  to  become  head  of  the  East  German 
sUte.  published  an  article  in  which  he  said: 
"Those  who  Intrigue  against  the  friendship 
of  the  German  and  Soviet  people  are  en- 
emies of  the  German  people  and  accom- 
plices of  the  British  Imperalists."  The  Brit- 
ish Daily  Worker  adopted  a  similar  line  and 
greeted  the  new  alliance  as  a  victory  for 
peace.  So  did  the  American  Dally  Worker, 
which  proclaimed  that  the  war  declared  by 
France  and  Britain  on  Nasi  Germany  was  an 
Imperialist  war  and  should  be  opposed  by 
the  workers.  Trade  unions  were  called  upon 
to  sabotage  production  In  munitions  facto- 
ries. 

This  struggle  for  peace  was  particularly 
influential  In  France,  where  the  Communist 
party  and  its  fellow  travelers  were  openly 
defeatist  before  the  Nasi  Invasion  of  France. 
As  soon  as  Nasi  Germany  turned  against  its 
great  eastern  ally  and  Invaded  Russia,  how- 
ever, the  so-called  struggle  for  peace  was  In- 
stantly terminated  For  the  remainder  of 
World  War  n  the  Allies  were  to  oijoy  a  re- 
laxation of  what  the  Communists  like  to 
call  the  "daas  struggle." 

The  Soviet  "peace  offensive"  has  been  re- 
sumed with  significant  success.  The  West- 
em  governments  insisted  on  Unking  partici- 
pation in  the  Helsinki  Agreement  to  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  agreements  inside 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  Idea  was  to  bring 


about  the  Intemal  relaxation  of  the  Soviet 
regime  and  so  make  It  open  and  leas  oppres- 
sive. In  exchange  the  West  provided  every- 
thing Bmhnev  had  4ptitt'"**^  in  his  peace 
program  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Party  Con- 
gress in  1971:  the  Inviolability  of  the  post- 
war fnntiers  In  Europe,  that  Is.  leglthnatiwi 
of  the  Soviet  territorial  annexations  be- 
tween 1939  and  1948:  and  a  commitment  to 
a  substantial  increase  in  economic,  scientif- 
ic, and  cultural  cooperation.  We  bad  earlier 
agreed  to  a  division  of  Germany  without 
raising  the  Issue  of  the  Beriin  walL 

Far  from  fi-fc«"g  the  Soviets  more  de- 
pendent. Increased  trade  and  huge  Western 
credits  have  made  the  West  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  as  shown  in 
the  dilute  between  the  United  States  and 
European  nations  over  the  sanctions  against 
the  pipeline.  In  addition,  as  the  press  has  re- 
ported, we  have  had  a  devastating  flow  of 
technology  into  Russia,  which  haa  been 
itted  primarily  to  mbanoe  Its  military  capa- 
bility. The  Soviets  Invariably  put  this  tech- 
nology to  military  use.  The  Kama  River 
truck  factory  buUt  by  Americans  In  the 
1970s,  for  example,  manufactured  the 
trucks  used  during  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

After  the  invasion,  which  brought  about 
BO  much  neotlve  reaction  in  and  outside 
Russia,  the  Soviets  accelerated  their  peace 
movement.  The  World  Peace  CouncO  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  the  world  are 
alarmed,  that  never  before  has  there  been 
so  great  a  danger  of  a  world  nuclear  holo- 
caust This  alarm  has  spread  to  our  country, 
where  we  now  have  all  kinds  of  reactions. 
The  f"r««*"g  thing  about  the  nuclear  freeae 
movonent  In  both  Eunwe  and  the  United 
SUtes  is  that  millions  of  people  supposedly 
of  sound  mind  march  about  claiming  that 
the  threat  of  war  comes  from  their  own  gov- 
ernments rather  than  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  matter  what  one  may  think  of 
President  Reagan,  he  was  elected  by  the 
majority  of  our  population,  to  whom  he  is 
fully  accountable.  He  cannot  declare  war  on 
his  own.  One  should  look  for  the  real  source 
of  aggression.  Was  it  American  or  Soviet 
troops  who  occupied  half  of  Germany  and 
buOt  a  wall  in  Berlin?  Is  it  not  the  Soviets 
who  stlU  occupy  Hungary.  Cteehoalovakla. 
and  the  Balkan  states,  not  to  mention  Af- 
ghanistan, very  much  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  those  countries?  Was  it  East 
or  West  German  troops  who  took  part  In 
the  occupation  of  CWchoalovakla  and  who 
are  prepared  to  help  subjugate  Poland? 
What  do  we  really  know  about  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  fourteen  old  terror- 
ists in  the  Politburo,  who  were  never  elected 
by  anymie  and  who  are  not  accountable  to 
anyone?  No  press  Is  allowed  to  critidae 
them:  no  demonstrations  can  be  held  to  pro- 
test against  their  orders.  Anyone  who  re- 
fused to  obey  the  orders  would  disappear 
forever.  There  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  Soviet  system  today  and  Nasi  Germany 
under  Hitler. 

Dr.  Nutter  was  correct  when  he  called  at- 
tentiim  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  on  a  grand  design  of  world  con- 
quest supported  by  a  system  completely 
foreign  to  ours.  In  that  connection  let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  the  external  activities  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  after  World  War  n. 

Before  the  guns  had  even  stopped  firing, 
the  Soviets  were  moving  into  Iran.  Accord- 
ing to  some  souroea.  President  Truman  told 
Stalin  he  would  drop  the  bomb  on  them  if 
they  did  not  get  out— and  I  emphastse  that 
this  was  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons.  Only 
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then  did  tfce  Soviets  withdraw  from  Iran, 
but  shortly  thereafter  they  «««  in  Greece. 
There  f  olldwed  the  very  difflentt  poaltlans 
the  SovieU  took  that  reauttad  in  the  Berlin 
airilft  Shortly  thereafter  came  the  Korean 
War,  In  which  the  SovleU  fully  supported 
the  North  Koreana  and  the  Red  Chinese. 
And.  of  course,  everyone  tamn  the  Soviets' 
contribution  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Vietnam  Wkr.  when  they  were  providing  ap- 
proximately $1  ballon  a  year  in  military 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 

Then  there  was  the  Cuban  criala,  in  which 
the  Soviets  endeavored  to  plant  minUes  on 
our  very  doorst^.  But  partialis  even  worse, 
they  have  •ucceeded  in  maintaining  control 
of  Cuba  and  have  used  Cuban  troopa  to  in- 
fUtrate  and  subjugate  many  areas  In  Africa 
and  the  Middle  Bast  Angola.  Iloaambique. 
Ethiopia.  Sbuth  Teman.  and  otben. 

Aft«-  the  Cuban  crisis,  at  which  time  we 
had  clear  auperiortty  In  niadear  weapons  as 
well  as  in  naval  f  oroea,  the  Soviets  em- 
baiked  on  a  major  weapons  buildup;  today 
they  have  without  a  doubt  the  lan^st  stra- 
tegic nudear  force  in  the  world.  They 
exceed  us  In  the  number  of  large  missfles. 
their  throwweight  the  number  of  subma- 
rines, and  the  number  of  tactical  nudear 
weapons.  They  have  dearly  made  a  major 
effort  to  increase  both  their  strategfc;  and 
their  conventional  military  strength.  In  a 
comment  op  the  death  of  Breaiinev.  a  Soviet 
expert  pointed  out  that  although  Breshnev 
had  been  a  total  failure  In  the  development 
of  his  own  economy  and  in  feeding  bis 
pe<«le,  he  had  neverthdeas  presided  over 
the  most  accelorated  and  largest  buildup  of 
military  strength  In  the  history  of  the 
worid.  Ttu*  is  the  situation  we  face  today. 

Let  us  be  hopeful  that  the  advances  being 
made  by  Secretary  Sbults  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  wHl  show  the  Soviets  that  some 
kind  of  acoommodatlon  must  be  readied  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
nation.  As  Secretary  Shulta  has  dearly  said, 
however,  and  as  President  Reagan  has 
stated  over  and  over  again,  the  United 
States  does  have  the  will  and  the  determina- 
ti<m  to  stay  the  course  despite  the  storms 
and  the  rodcs  and  the  shoals  that  the  ship 
of  state  faces.  Certainly  that  determination 
ia  due  in  large  part  to  our  having  men  sudi 
as  Dr.  Whrren  Nutter,  who  have  served 
tbdr  country  well  and  who  have  been  able 
to  state  dearly  and  succinctly  the  nature  of 
the  problems  we  face. 

I  repeat  that  it  was  a  great  h<mor  and  an 
education  for  me  to  have  known  my  good 
friend  G.  Warren  Nutter. 

BSr.  GOLDWATER.  I£r.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FflESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wUl  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  PresideDt.  I  ask 
uluuaimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  regctnded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objedtion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  further  debate 
on  the  MX  resolution  tonight.  Both 
cloakrooms,  I  believe,  have  solicited 
speakers  for  the  remainder  of  this  day 
and  the  cupboard  seems  to  be  bare. 

I  have  a  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  believe  is  agreeable  on  both 
sides,  and  I  will  state  it  now  for  the 
benefit  Of  the  acting  minority  leader 
and,  of  course,  for  other  Senators. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  between  now  and  8 
pjn.  today  be  considered  as  time  in 
which  the  resolution  was  debated  and 
that  the  time  beween  now  and  8  pjn. 
be  charged  against  the  respective  sides 
according  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  on  Friday  which  would  be  a  3-to-2 
ratio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  now  put  that  unanimous-consent 
request.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


WOK. 


vmsL 
nuuisscnoH   or 


10  kM.  AKD  raSIOD 

aoonm    MORimfG 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  am.  on  tomor- 
row and  further  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  10:30  ajn. 
In  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OBsaa  roa  axsunrTioii  or  ooMsimBATioH  or 

SBiATX  oomnnumiT  RxsoLnnoii  as  oh  to- 

Moaaow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  am. 
tomorrow  the  Senate  resimie  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
26,  a  resolution  approving  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditures  of  funds  for  MX 
missile  procurement  and  full-scale  en- 
gineering development  of  a  basing 
mode.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
oama  roa  aacass  pbom  is  hoor  vrnn.  a  pji. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  between  the 
hours  of  12  noon  and  2  pan.  and  that 
the  time  between  12  noon  and  2  pjn., 
notwithstanding  the  recess,  be 
charged  against  the  parties  according 
to  the  same  ratio,  that  is  three  parts 
for  the  proponents  and  two  parts  for 
the  opponents. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  understand  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Byro,  has  been  notified 
about  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  ISx.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  minority 
leader  is  fully  aware  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  has  indicated  his  approval 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  is  a  good 

arrangement  that  the  majority  leader 

has  proposed,  and  I  have  no  objection. 

There  are  no  speakers  from  this  side, 

as  I  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  I  fear  that  is 
correct. 
I  think  this  is  the  best  arrangement. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment,  the  net  effect  of  this  is 
to  provide  that  all  the  time  between 
now  and  8  pan.  will  be  charged  on  a 
ratio  arrived  at  according  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  last 
Friday. 

We  will  convene  at  10  am.  tomorrow 
and  be  back  on  this  resolution  at  10:30 


We  will  recess  as  is  usually  the  case 
on  Tuesday  between  12  noon  and  2 
pjn.  The  reason  for  that  recess  as 
Members  know  is  that  on  Tuesdays 
there  are  regular  caucuses  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  held  sepa- 
rately and  away  from  the  Chamber. 

BCr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
tomorrow  will  be  a  late  day  and  It  is 
hoped  by  leadership  on  this  side  that 
either  by  the  utilization  of  time  or  the 
absence  of  demand  for  time  or  by 
unanimous  consent  we  can  finish  the 
resolution  on  the  MX  tomorrow 
evening. 

In  any  event.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  at  least  of  the  possibility  of  a 
late  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the 
seeming  haste  for  this  is  that  this 
week  we  have  to  do  both  the  MX  reso- 
lution and  the  debt  limit.  The  debt 
limit,  of  course,  has  no  time  limitation 
on  it  and  it  is  traditionally  a  contro- 
versial item.  But  It  must  be  done  this 
week.  I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  debt  limit  issue  be  addressed 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Manorial 
Day  recess. 

So  may  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  remain  beyond  the  usual  woridng 
hours  this  week,  even  on  the  weekends 
and  perh^iis  next  week,  perish  the 
thought,  since  we  have  already  indi- 
cated that  next  week  will  be  Memorial 
recess  for  the  Senate.  But  it  is  urgent- 
ly inumrtant  that  we  pass  the  debt 
limit  and  that  means  not  Just  in  the 
Senate  but  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  the  conference 
report,  and  the  President's  signature 
in  order  to  complete  our  responsibil- 
ities and  duties. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  AJy(. 

•B4r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 

I,  therefore,  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:28  pjn..  recened  until 
Tuesday.  May  24. 1»83.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomlnattons  received  by 
the  Senate  May  23. 1983: 

rorSxATi 


L.  Paul  Braner  m.  of  Coniwettcut.  « 
career  mmntwir  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, daa  of  Minliter-Ooiinaelor.  to  be  Am- 
iiiwiior  Bxtraordinary  and  Ftenlpotentimnr 
of  tiM  United  States  of  America  to  tlie 
Klnsdom  of  tlie  Netberlandr 


rorLucn 

John  J.  ODonn^  of  tlw  Diitrict  of  Co- 
lumlria.  to  l)e  mn  Aaistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  vice  Donald  Biaburg. 

r  or  HousoK  amd  Ubba* 


Robin  Rabom,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Seeretary  of  Hourinc  and  Urban  De- 
veloiMnent,   vice   Harry   K.   Schwarts.   re- 


Robert  H.  MottIs.  of  Maryland,   to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  tiM  Federal  EmergraKy 
Management  Agency  (new  position). 
BoASB  tern  lanasATioaAL  BaoAOCAsmra 
Tlie  following-named  persons  to  lie  mem- 
lien  of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting f  «r  tlie  terms  indicated: 
For  terms  expiring  April  38. 1M4: 
Josephine  I^ne  Kirtland.  of  the  District 
of  Cidumlria  (new  position). 
Arch  L.  Madsen,  of  Utah  (new  posiUtni). 
James  Attiert  Michener.  of  Pennsylvania 
(new  position). 
For  a  term  expiring  April  28, 1985: 
Clair  W.  Burgener.  of  California  (new  po- 
sition). 
For  a  term  expiring  April  38, 1988: 
Malcolm  Forties.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  vice 
Mark  Ooode.  term  expired. 


la 


Abmt 


The  following-named  officer  to  lie  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisians  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  Heuttnant  general 

UL  Oen.  Marion  C.  Ross,  49S-38-0383  (age 
S5),  U&  Army. 

The  foOowing-named  officer  under  the 
IwoviaiaiM  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  asrigned  to  a  position  of 
tanportanee  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  801: 

To  be  HemUnant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  (Charles  P.  Qraham.  518-34- 
7377,  U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlsicms  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
sectioo  801.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  801: 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  William  J.  Uvsey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  TBB  MABm  COBPS 

Tlie  foUowing-named  officers,  under  the 
provisians  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  881.  to  be  assigned,  or  reassigned,  to 
positions  of  inuwrtanoe  and  responsibility 
dfsignatwi  by  the  President  under  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  801: 


Tb  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  William  R.  Maloney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VJ&.  Marine  Corps. 
Lt.  Oen.  Charles  O.  Cooper,  438-40-4)100, 

UJS.  Marine  Corps. 
Mai.  Oen.  B»nard  E.  Trainor,   130-18- 

8811,  U.a  Marine  Corps. 

In  THB  An  FOBCS 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Fraroe,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapters  38 
and  837.  UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 

Llin  OP  TBI  An  POBCS 

7b  be  lieutenant  colonel  to  cofamet 
Almqulst.  John  A^  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asay,  Al  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beyers.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone.  Allen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fenimore,  John  H.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hofford.  Leon  K.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtmann.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbard.  Don  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ittafcowski.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Kenneth  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohMon.  Kurt  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kastf .  Olen  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy,  NeO  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kier.  Jsck  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kruckemeyer,  Claybome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madas,  Manuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magee,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melancon,  Ralph  J.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meucd.  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUbauer,  Joa^h  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ockertiausen,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosamond.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saltaglver,  Pere  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scbweich.  Julius  a,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Rowland  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder,  Austin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Straoener,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suttle,  James  F.,  m  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandyke,  Olen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teltmi.  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MDiCAL  ooan 
Apfelbaum.  Rtmald  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chang,  Walter  W.T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cnastant,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson.  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demaroo,  Sahratore  J.,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dies,  Humberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forrester.  James  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JenUu,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norbeck.  Oeorge  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid  Philip  R.,  390-3»-5450 
Robertson.  Roland  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosen,  Leonard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Ralph  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
la  THB  An  FoacK 
The  following  cadets,  IJJB.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  as  second  lieutenants 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9353(b)  and  631,  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Abbott,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abbott,  Milton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aocardo,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aiken,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aikens,  Johnny,  m.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alpoalani,  Dundy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldax.  Joe  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AkUnger.  Roger  U.  094  40  8888 
AUberto.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alllgood,  Merril  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allton.  Olenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Alvarei.  Ouadalupe  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amen.  Paul  J.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Amidon.  John  M..  183-4»-8371 
Andersen.  Erik  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Anderson,  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  moole  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Troy  D..  484  98  8834 
Anderton.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andreahak.  John  L..  348-4»-7047 
Andrees.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AndresB.  Walter  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arata.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amette.  Tatanadge  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Rkdiard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arvin.  Beth  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ash.  Scott  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asselin.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkinson.  Reuben.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atwell.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Christopher  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babers.  Alonao  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bagby.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baggott.  Sean  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Rex  F..  36fr-ll-S706 
Ball.  Jeffrey  K^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baltrusaitis.  Daniel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baner.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banna.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barkate.  Joseph  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett.  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamson.  Jeffrey  K^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BarUey.  Burt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartley.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartoa.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauerschmidt.  Diana  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beall.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beatty.  SDvia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bechard.  Oregg  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bednarek.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Be^s.  Robert  W..  Jr..  417-9»-9895 
Bcesm.  Benjamin  W.,  43»^M-7878 
Beletic  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benge,  SooU  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benike,  Christcvher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Clinton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BenUer.  Katarina  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berberick.  Tami  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergeron.  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Brian  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BiersUne,  James  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bllley,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bisub,  Dawn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blalch,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake,  Sandra  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BleyU  Wallace  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloom.  Peter  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blust.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boddlt^er.  Matbias  C.  II.  484-84  8880 
Bodine,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boedicker,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boepple.  Jack  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boeadorfer,  TOdd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogdan.  Christopher  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogosian.  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
"^■^■'-^V  Martin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond.  Calvin  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bontly,  Oregg  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boswell,  Williams  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosworth,  Kark  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botta,  Wynne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boughton.  Daniel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen,  Aaron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boylngton.  Mkdiael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradford.  Cariisle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brantley.  Christopher  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braund.  Sharon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braielton.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brey,  Mkdiael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bricker,  Paul  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brisbcm,  Harris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Brodaik.  Martka  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Rand  &..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  W..  474-88-«887 
Brown.  Steven  M..  373  84  8488 
Brown.  TimoUly  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Wbtiah  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  Michael  It.  838  88  3384 
Broyhill.  Rayittand  J..  483-M-S818 
Broaenlck.  Nomian  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunskole.  Daniel  K.,  177-63-«197 
Bryant,  Midisel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckenmyer,  tiavid  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckno-,  Tho«as  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullot^  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buongiomo,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BunUck.  Melvfci  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BunHek.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Rkdiard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumes.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burr.  RiU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bustamante.  laiis  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byers.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannon.  Kevla  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caportcd.  Lotis  A.,  114-80-30U 
Carlen.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camevale.  Christian  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpico.  JoseiAi  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  Cody  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carreno.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carrier,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camibba.  Paul  D.,  308  48  9881 
Carson,  Eldra  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carswell,  Marina.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Norris  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaseUo,  J<m  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cassady,  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castor,  Edgar  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gate,  Devin  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C^has,  Earl  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cercone,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Omy,  James  K.,  359-53^-6313 
Cespedes,  Oeorge  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Changose,  WiOlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chestnut,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childress,  IriaR.,  383  88  3684 
CbrisUanaon.  DIann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chun.  Francis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C»cere.  Christophnr  M..  3a0-7»-4250 
CQea.  Stephea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Paul  0..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cline,  Richard  A.,  401-9ft-9691 
Cline,  RusseU  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coble,  Wlllard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooda,  Urry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cochran.  Donald  M..  644  88  9380 
Colbum.  Ttaoy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier,  Courtney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comeaux,  Miehael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comer,  JeffrcQr  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compagno,  Vincent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conley,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conrad,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conrad,  Stuart  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C:ook,  Landis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cool,  William  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooney,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  Charles  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeland,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbett,  Davkl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbett,  Dorian  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cosley,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couture.  Wlllams,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Steven  X,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig,  Margaret  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cronin,  MayriU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crow,  John  a,  396-834)834 
Croxton,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croy,  Michael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crux,  Robert  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cumming,  Brian  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curl,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Curry.  Ftank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covhing.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dal^.  Raymond  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damieo.  Simon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Densebroder.  Kathryn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daad.  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davli.  Joaeph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DelNMnann.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dee.  Joaeph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deca.  John  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degreef .  Midiael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detters.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
fMaiaaa.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deoaandante.  Carlo  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DennlB.  Dwyer  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Depaolo.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeilng.  Cindy  L-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OeWttt.  Bruce  R..  19S-4IMI732 
DeWltt.  Joseph  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diaa,  lOdiael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtekman,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dimecb.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtatfey.  Dennis  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dipp.  Thomss  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtamukes,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodd.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oomkowski.  DiHiald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donaldson.  I^im  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dotdey.  Bryan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doelan.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorsey.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doney.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orenadi.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dnae.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dublin.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duda.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dudney.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy.  ChrisUna  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumbaeber.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dungee.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunham.  John  L,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dureaky,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duikee.  Darren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duvall.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dntaa.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastman.  Patrick  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bpm.  Chegory  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eggenverger.  Harold  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eieholta.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BIdman.  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BIweil.  Daniel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elwer,  Diane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ei«lebart,  Robert  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ennis.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brb.  RusseU  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erehinger,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brickaon,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bvana.  Quintin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bwing.  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FumM.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fucae.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farrell.  Vincent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Featboston.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fddman,  Bradley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fentress.  Jos^h  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferkau,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiebig.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fledter,  Oeorge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FUbey,  Thomas  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FOipptaii.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FInley.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftaiver,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flsber.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nanigan.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nores.  toaia  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nuker,  Mark  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Fogg,  Arthur  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Terry  D..  572-35-«808 
Forsberg,  Leslee  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FViwler,  Robby  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frandno,  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank,  Daniel  IC,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franz,  Holly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frasshieili,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazee,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraxier,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fridley,  Dale  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FritE,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frost,  Patrick  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fujimoto.  Cynthia  L.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fullerton.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fult<m.  Ted  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Funk.  Frederick  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furtmann.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuachino.  Rob«t  F..  230-96-997 
Fussell.  Jack  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaOey.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaUagher.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gann.  Bradford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garda  Alfred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oarda,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  David..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamer,  Kent  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oarstka,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garvey,  Patrick  BC,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHtulton,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeddie,  Samuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gelzinls,  Edward  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
German.  Susan  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oerrity.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gettelman,  Ann  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geuting,  David  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oibbs,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giddens,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUes,  Jeffrey  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oiraldi.  John  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Girard,  Michael  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glrbert,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glover,  Oreig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gobem,  Alexis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(Soddard,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godwin.  Bbtnche  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldfetai.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gomes,  Angel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodwin,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
<3ore,  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gould.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grada,  Alvardo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  Cecil  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  IKmald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  William  a,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregor,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grenier,  Kevin  TL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Jackie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oronlund.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Harry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grover,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orunden,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guevara,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OuBtafson,  John  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthals,  Mi(A  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GuUerres,  Brad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Habig,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hacker,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haerter.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hageman,  MariL  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagen,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagens,  Jeff  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Nathaniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Graham  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamm,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanford,  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harden,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harencak.  Garrett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harmon,  Tod  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harriett,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Charles  a,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hurta.  Jotannie  C.  Jr^  490-73-3»0 
Hurta.  WaUuii  O..  IV.  »S-M-40M 
HCMi  Robert  L..  Jr.  339-«-97M 
Heu.  MuU  E.  4Sl-«3-tTVf 
HMthenBU.  8nn  V..  451-3»^1M 
Hecfatl.  Jmbm  J.  4Ta-M-4aiS 

HcA  Joel  c  wi-n-mu 

Hedrnwa.  Mufc  A.  S61-4S-T196 
Heaeram.  Kelly  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helder.  MIdMel  H.  M1-54-7S32 
HetiBH.  Amy  M.  50S-76-11M 
Heroia.  Jtofan  M.  OTS-64-6666 
.  Mwk  A.  fTl-S7-SlSl 

.  John  W.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blga.  Timothy  K..  6T6-66-3360 
Bi^  Dm^U  D.  &19-66-6T02 
Hm.  OouglM  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HIOM.  Muk  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlokte.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Htnkle.  Robert  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
mzon.  Stimrt  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobbe.  Ftamrt  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOekadey.  Oeophae  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H06UI.  TtaOBM  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holhmd.  Mark  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoOumL  FMer  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoOett.  Joaeph  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOlloway.  meodon  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hong.  Derek  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopper.  Gary  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hofaek.  Daniel  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horn.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hortoo.  Jamee  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOrton.  Traoey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hortoa.  ^raiiam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowee.  Andrew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HudMm.  Grant  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodnn.  Tooy  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huerta.  Bnrlque  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunlcr.  Unda  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huculey.  Robert  L.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hataey.  Benjamin  J.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banter.  Raymond  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hmitley.  Doi«ia>  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huppert.  Erie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Btrnkhw.  Stephen  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Icnatowakl.  Meal  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingalls.  Jeffrey  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackaon.  Mark  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackaon.  Sally  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaooba.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaeter,  Tbomaa  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamaa.  Kria  A.  536  66  8444 
Jardon.  DavM  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jared.  Garry  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaalowikl.  Anthony  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JenkhM.  Davkl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JeraklB.  John  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohiMon.  Gayle  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohiMon.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnmo.  Steven  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jolly.  Robert  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Charlea  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonca.  Berbert  B..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Nathan  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Peter  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Rtehard  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyee.  Paul  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalmeyer.  Mary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kamon.  Thoraaa  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kehlet.  Timothy  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KdUhter.  Robert  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kempt.  Steven  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendall.  Jeffrey  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendtnc  Wayne  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeakeL  Kenneth.  316  46  6344 
KlotMl.  Mkhael  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUliridge.  Patrick  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KOUon.  MIcah  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktaaeey.  Edgar  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktiw.  Brandon  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Edmund  T.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Thomaa  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Klatt.  Ranald  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klaudt.  DavM  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kllmek.  Douglaa  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  Bradly  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knobloek.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knotta.  Kenneth  L.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koch.  John  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koch.  Mark  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koehn.  Jamea  J.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohlan.  Andrew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolekofikl.  Keith  E.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koppa.  Philip  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korbin.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korehnak.  Mary  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Konenlewakl.  Ktanbwly  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koakl.  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kotan.  Steven  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowall.  Steward  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koaak.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krtner.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kriae.  Thomaa  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kugler.  Davfcl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhr.  Kenneth  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuraahlge.  Jamea  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KuKhner.  Kari  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kyraala.  Theodore  O.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lagrone.  Andrew  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAla.  Robert.  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
f^iiii«i«,  A.  John  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lampl.  Karen  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane.  Grant  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamnan.  PhOllp  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laridn.  BiU  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laiaen.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latta.  Clifford  W.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawhead.  Thomaa  B..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawlor.  DavM  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAWtenoe.  Rkdiard  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Terry  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leak.  Chrta  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Chariea  E..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Katharine  W.  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lefebvre.  Debra.  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T^hrmiiii.  William.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leibbrand.  Davfcl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemm.  Robert  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lepley.  Bruce  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lepper.  Nathan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leruth.  RandaU  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewta.  Errol  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Theodore  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ley.  Scott  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liggett,  Chrtetopher  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindberg.  Donald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unden.  Uaa  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lindon.  Eric.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LtaKteey.  Joel  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Undaley.  Dana  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unhart.  Stephen  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uaantl.  Chriatopher  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uttrell.  Patrida  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lloyd.  Gregg  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lofton.  Rfcdcey  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loeey.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loughlln.  Michael  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovy.  Renee  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowry.  Bryan  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loaano.  Rogello  R.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lueken,  Sumn  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lulthly.  Jamea  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lujan.  Wade  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundy.  Stephen  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luta.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyhne.  Robert  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  Paul  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maas.  Brian  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mt^Tv««iH  Robert  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacDonald.  Stephen  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madrid.  Mfcdiael  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madaen.  Paul  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magee.  Donald  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahoney.  Thomaa  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mainea.  Keith  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mall.  Glenn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Manley.  David  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mann.  Steven  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manney.  Mark  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mannkm.  Chriatopher  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maplea.  Gene  D.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marbaeh.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mardia.  Jamea  B..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marlncel.  Joaeidi  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marreio.  Efraln.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martena.  Nathan  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martenaen.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Robert  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Steven  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martmea.  Patricia  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marumoto.  Glen  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maatera.  Stanley  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mather.  Mk:hael  E..  094  46  6664 
Mathewa.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mazey.  RandaU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Wmiam  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manirowakl.  Kevin  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCafffty.  Peter  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCanne.  Randy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOonnell.  Reed  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCorndck.  Timothy  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoy.  Wanda  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCray.  Cleveland  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCulaton.  Benjamin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel.  Carl  E..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel.  Dcmald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Mfc:hael  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGovem.  Jamea  J.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcnwaln.  Pranoea  L..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MrtP*^*':  Andrea  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclntoah.  Brian  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKeon.  Matthew  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mrli^Mg*'"".  Jamea  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMillan,  wmiam  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMlllln.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McReynolda.  Joaeph  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meagher.  Rkdiard  P.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meldt.  Gregory  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mejaak^h.  Paul  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mellerakl.  Mkihael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mehrllle.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mendmica.  Michael  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merkel.  Mark  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mvritt.  Ruaaell  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Mkdiael  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Rtmald  K.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler.  Erfc;  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Jamea  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Marcus  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Mkdiele  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Steven  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Kenneth  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Zane  W.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moe.  Robert  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moffat.  Colin  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monaingo.  Mfcdiael  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moody.  Jay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mooic.  Dennla  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Jeffrey  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Kyle  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Scott  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MtHgan.  Mfcdiael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Tracy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morimoto.  Jessie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mortta.  Steven  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moaea.  Thomas  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moulton.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyer,  Kathleen  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyer.  Mark  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulheam.  John  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullahey.  Stephoi  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MuUer.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muncy,  RuaseU  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murakami.  Tracy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murgula.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murillo,  Charles  J.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Mark  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  Jeffrey  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Charles  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NadCMi.  Paul  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Naaario  lUcanto.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nedel.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NeeU  Rkflianl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelaon.  Davfcl  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nelson.  Jeri  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Leif  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newhall.  Qul*n  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newhouae  Cheryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newhouae.  Susan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nfcdiols.  Stuart  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nhrholaon.  Philip  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ninneman.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  Roboi  C.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nordln.  Carl  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Jamea  O.  407-04^M67 
Norrls.  KennMh  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton.  Kenneth  R..  010  64  3464 
Nowfcdd.  CiaiK  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien.  Loretta  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oechale.  Beate.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogden.  Jamea  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oleary.  Mfcdikel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oliver.  Mfcshael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olaon.  Marc  N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oneal.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Opita.  Eric  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orta.  Fargaa  Znocendo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oraada.  ChrlMlne  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ossowskl.  Paul  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pacheco.  Joaeph  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paekett.  Mitchell  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padilla.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paladoe.  Seah  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pallister.  Nofman  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pannone.  Robert  a.  Jr.  423  66  0697 
Paquelet.  Tereea  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parkea.  John  B.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks.  Mkshsel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paaquale.  Awuat  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paull.  Sally  i..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pavlock.  John  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peart.  Mfcsbarel  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck.  Jeffrey  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pena,  Lora  Hiomas  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pence.  PatrWk  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennington.  Peter  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fericas.  John  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferret.  Roger  R.  263-8^4661 
Peter.  LawreiKe  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Gregory  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peteiatm.  Ei«ene  G.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petry.  Hans  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phllipp,  Joa«>h  W.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillipa,  Da«d  D.  Jr.  23O-0»-3898 
milllpe.  Edttard  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ploaa.  Lori  %.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poehlman.  louis  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pohland.  Eric  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pohlmeier.  Mark  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polo.  Jack  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polmnoscank.  Rtmald  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pope.  Stuart  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foppleton.  Scott  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Post,  James  N.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Bradley  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  EUsha  T.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU.  Gregory  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU.  Raymond  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  Bryaad  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Karen  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Maik  R.  336-56-56U 
Propst.  Craig  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puhek,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Queen.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radinzel,  Phil  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ragaller.  Rfchard  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rampino,  Mk:hael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsey,  James  A.,  n.  834-16-62U 
Rand.  Franklin  D.  002  44  6666 
Rank,  Tamm  L.,  483-73-U66 
Ray,  Jarean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves,  De«ina  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regan,  William  F.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regh.  EmUf  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


RataMCke.  Mark  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ranaodowakl.  Davfcl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renaod.  ^Hnoent  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
n^MMTi*.  Nonnan  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReynoldB.  Diane  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhode.  Toaten  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhodaa.  Albert  N.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rldiaidaon.  DerrfcA  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rldidleu.  Rodney  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RfcdMTt.  Brent  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROey.  Patrida  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RfcM.  Erfc;  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberson.  Darryl  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Donald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Lorraine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberta.  Randy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoMnaon.  Dmovan  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoUnson.  Jamea  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodie.  Robert  P.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodrlguea.  Davfcl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosen.  John  F.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roters.  Mfcdiael  P.  093-564344 
Rotf.  Joadilm  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaane.  Bret  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaaa.  Mfcdiad  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roado.  Steven  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaengrant.  Carlton  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaa.  Chaitea  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaa.  Davfcl  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoasiUon.  Jerome  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth.  Susan  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roy  Jamea  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudman.  Jonathan  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruffley.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rula.  George  AUcea.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rojevean.  William  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruahworth.  Randolph  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruth.  Kevin  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rynlak.  James  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raepedd.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saari  Steven  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sadler.  Steven  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salava,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salisbury.  Andrew  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
t»mw»nAm  Brie  F.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sand.  Duwane  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandeen.  Iknlly  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanfllippo.  Robert  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saronl.  Vtaioent  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage.  Thomas  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaefer.  Lecmard  S.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdiaeffer.  Scott  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaeffer.  Stephen  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehake.  Kurt  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdianta,  Robert  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdurf.  Mark  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehats.  Rowayne  A..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdteltens.  Gregory  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdilfer,  Timothy  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchOler.  Mark  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdilmmel.  Patrida  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
««t»tni«it.,  Hans  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdmiltz.  Mark  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SehnQ>f.  Daniel  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdmltaer.  Eric  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schoenhardt.  Tim  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schota,  Rfcdiard  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrea:.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroeder.  Laurie  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdiuoen.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehulta.  Brian  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehulae.  Todd  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwarta.  Aaron  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdiwaiz.  Joaeph  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soott.  Kelly  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sean.  Emanuel  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sebaatlan.  Anthony  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdtchdc  Glenn  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wtiMiaiiMi,  Michael  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Robert  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  James  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shedian.  NeU  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheldon.  Curtis  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheppard.  Paul  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Shin.  Henry  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shofner,  Jerry  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shriner,  Kenneth  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  lUchard  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpaon.  Dorothy  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinclair.  Foster  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SingleUm.  Barold  L..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX    ' 
Sizemore.  Andrew  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner.  Christopher  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slonp,  Terryl  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Anthony  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Barry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Barry  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Danfcil  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
&nlth.  Davfcl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Donald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Eric  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Evan  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Kathleen  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Kyle  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Lani  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  BCartin  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Mfcdiael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  lUcard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  RusseU  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Scott  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Suzl  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Taml  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Tracy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smyaer.  Craig  H..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sneed.  Robin  G.  2404)4-6474 
Sobota.  lUehard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solomon.  Thomas  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sometaon.  Lisa  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sommer,  Harold  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
South,  Lori  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spacy,  William  L.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
%>ahn.  Rodney  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^;iecht.  Davfcl  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stafford.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StaUman.  Steven  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stambaugh.  Robert  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanfleld.  Jeffrey  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton.  Davfcl  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stark.  Michael  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stec,  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stech,  Stephen  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steman,  Soott  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson,  Paul  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stems,  Alan  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  Jeffrey  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steward.  Scott  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stlne.  Davfcl  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiacher.  David  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stioa.  John  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone,  Daniel  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stout,  Johnnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strand.  Kathryn.  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strawther,  Timothy  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Streb.  Jos^h  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stioud,  Michael  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strull.  Eric  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Jay  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Konda  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Teresa  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sumpter,  Wayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Surowltz,  Daniel  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton.  Roland  O.  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swonger.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saymkowfcz,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tabor,  Brian  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taliandch,  Anthony  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallent.  Michael  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarr.  Carol  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tau,  Phillip  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  James  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Matthew  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  William  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Telkamp,  Linda  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Clifford  a,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorn,  Mack  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorp,  Mavis  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ttdtell.  LAwrenoe  O..  3W-T4-S0rr 
TaUe.  John  J..  131-«8-014S 
TtaniB.  David  L^  S30-TS-3SM 
Tliicnan.  KmumUi  R^  ua-4*-M74 
TWiae.  D»Tld  K^  M1-«1-»M 
TOma.  Ifuk  K.  ia»-54-WT6 
Treeoe.  Jiallyn  J..  5»-<M-»44S 
Tnindy.  MldiMl  W^  553-<7-548S 
Turek.  Mafgaict  C.  5T4-5«-TS8>6 
Tyler.  IMe  K^  aSO-Sl-NM 
UhL  Chwlei  W^  Jr..  l71-M-73ia 
Ulieh.  Robert  P..  013-M-llOl 
UaeO.  DkTld  R..  45l-SS-7ta9 
Vahate.  Mark  &.  15»-«»-6Sas 
Valentine.  Lee  A^  nT-M-«MS 
Vandertourgb.  Mark  P.  U  M»-53-«640 
Vamer.  Gerald  J.,  n.  3S»-0*-i338 
Vaucfan.  Ifkliael  C  S71~«»-1MS 
Veal.  Kenny.  itO-Tt-SSOS 
Veta.  Ramon  C  Jr..  5»^»e-38M 
Vemette.  Patrick  fL,  9M-04-33M 
VemoakL  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vkk.  Nora  J..  5M-30-1119 
VOlan.  Rldiard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volker.  WOUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voncanon.  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vrabel.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wacker.  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaddeO.  Wmiam.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Rldiard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Soott  G..  yOO  30  0008 
Walker.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallender.  Steven.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaWu  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walah.  Jamea  3L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walah.  JoMph  G..  IV..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton.  Douclas  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton.  Larry.  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Pred  L..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waahtawton.  Erwin.  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waaaner.  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waoklewtea.  Margaret  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wearer.  Dennia  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wetoater.  Thomas  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weekea.  Charlea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wecaner,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WelUnc  Karol  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Geoffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wella.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wendell.  Jon  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wendlbcner.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wermuth.  Mtefaael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler,  Gregory  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Walter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  William  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitacre.  Jamea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wkhmann.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wtckman.  Mkdiael  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiedenhoeft.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WIegand.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wignall.  Waiiam.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOkerKHi.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkey.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Benard  &.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wmiams.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Donald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Troy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Benjamin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Chester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Darrell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WImmer.  Amy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wimiow.  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WiMton.  Moses  &.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  Andrew  T..  033  44  0048 
Wlaniewskl.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Witt.  Roger  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittman.  Clayton  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Howard  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Stephen  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright  DavM  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Vernon  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tamaakl.  TOmoko  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taney.  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Telken.  DavM  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teshnlk.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tounker.  Barr  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tuen.  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zak.  RandaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zalewakl.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zasworaky.  J<dm  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ziegler.  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ziowrt.  Mark  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zuehlke.  Sheila,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ZwUaa.  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IktrsNavt 

The  following-named  Naval  Reaerre  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  in  the  line 
or  staff  oorpa  of  the  VJO.  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  emign.  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bowdren.  Stephen  J.    Jurcsak.  Paul  T. 
Caldwell.  Charles  W.   Korth.  Kelly  J. 
CoOe,  Jonathan  R.       Kreaek.  Carolyn  M. 
Davis,  Christopher  R.  Nelson.  Eric  T. 
PIsher,  Mtehael  L.        O^.  Catherine  L. 
Plynn.  Daniel  L.  Peterson.  Gary  C. 

Pouts.  Lawrence  E.      Poor.  MIdiael  E. 
Gallup,  Pamela  J.        Rirle.  Jtrtm  T. 
Gentberger.  M.  Serockl.  John 

Griggs,  Ronald  K.        Sinlciewlei,  James  A. 
Griswold.  Steven  M.    Taggart.  Mtehael  a 
Jenkins.  David  A.         WeUlver,  David  E. 
Jennings.  Harold  D..    White.  Steven  A. 

Jr.  ZabeAi.  Danny  R. 

The  foUowing-named  VJO.  Hvij  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.8. 
Navy,  subject  to  Qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 
Marsh.  Donald  W. 
Taylor.  Emmett  L. 

The  following-named  ex-Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  sppointed  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Resenre  of 
the  DA  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Johnson.  Prands  C. 
Trent.  Robert  M. 

The  following-named  medical  college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  quallfk»tion 
therefor  as  provided  by  Uw: 
Hanson,  Stephen  L. 
Haym.  Jerome  L. 

Commander  Thomas  A.  Schultx,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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The  Houae  met  at  11 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Jamea  David 
Ford.  DJX.  offered  the  folkiwliiK 
prayer. 

Grant.  O  God.  that  with  aU  the  neo- 
esoary  taakO  that  call  for  attention,  we 
may  ever  be  often  to  Tour  voiee,  call- 
ing lu  to  oHedienoe  to  Your  way  of  un- 
derotandinf  and  peoee.  We  reoogniK, 
O  God.  that  all  peoideo  duve  together 
in  Tour  common  creation  and  all  bene- 
fit when  the  hungry  are  fed.  the 
naked  clothed,  and  the  bomeleoi  given 
shelter.  May  we  be  ingtrumenta  of 
Tour  love  and  stewards  of  Tour  grace 
that  Tour  will  may  be  done  on  Earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

We  are  thankful  tm  all  men  and 
women,  who  in  days  before,  have 
served  Tou  in  Justice  and  mercy.  Give 
us  in  our  time  the  strength  and 
wisdom  to  be  faithful  to  the  high  call- 
ing that  is  ours.  In  Tour  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE 


JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  BCay  19.  1983.  the  House  will  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  to  receive  the  former  Members 
of  Congrea. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clodc  and  2  min- 
utes ajn.).  the  House  stood  in 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed.   

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Chair  and  the  Chamber.  I  consider  it  a 
high  honor  and  distinct  privilege  to 
have  the  honor  of  welcoming  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  pteaent 
today. 

We  aU  imuse  to  welcome  them.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  affair.  In  that  spirit  the 
Chair  is  going  to  reoognlw  the  floor 
leaders  of  both  parties. 

I  personally  want  to  welcome  my 
former  colleagues,  so  many  of  whom  I 
served  with.  I  see  the  old  minority 
whip  right  back  in  his  old  seat  It 
looks  like  a  great,  familiar  face. 

Les  Areads,  as  we  all  know,  held  the 
record  of  serving  in  the  leadership  of 


one  party  longer  than  anybody  else.  22 
yean  as  the  Republican  whip. 

I  want  to  weloHne  you,  Walter,  it  is 
a  great  bipartisan  spirit  that  you  have 
out  there.  It  is  great.  I  know  you  have 
been  taking  trips  on  occasion  out  of 
the  country.  The  report  comes  back  to 
us  when  we  travel  of  the  good  will 
that  you  have  created  for  our  Nation. 
the  understanding  which  the  foreign 
mUffPf  have  of  the  way  our  operation 
runs  and  the  feeling  we  have  for  peace 
around  the  world. 

This  is  a  great  and  interesting  body. 
I  have  traveled  a  bit.  myself. 

You  know,  you  go  into  the  foreign 
countries  of  the  world  where  the  mi- 
nority sits  on  one  side  and  the  majori- 
ty sits  on  the  other  side  and  they 
never  wpeak.  to  each  other  because  of 
their  differences  in  philosophy. 

But  in  this  country,  you  know,  after 
5  o'dodi  at  night  or  even  during  the 
oourae  of  the  day  a  Donocrat's  closest 
friend  may  be  a  Republican  and  the 
Rnmblican  wife's  closest  friend  will  be 
a  Democratic  wife.  That  is  the  way  it 
is  under  a  ^mocratic  nation,  freedom 
to  choose  your  own  friends,  though 
you  may  not  agree  philosophically. 
That  is  the  way  this  countir  works 
and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  of  my 
former  colleagues  here.  Some  of  the 
great  orators  that  we  had  in  the 
House.  Senator  Pepper,  still  a 
Member,  one  of  the  great  orators;  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  Dom,  from  the 
great  State  of  South  Carolina.  Many  a 
time  I  heard  him  wax  eloquent  here, 
as  I  look  around  at  old  familiar  faces. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  great  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, TiEiiT  liOTT,  to  bring  the  greet- 
ings of  the  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  this  morning  and  see  familiar 
faces.  At  least  one  of  you  is  from  my 
own  class  from  January  of  1973.  A  lot 
of  you  were  here  when  I  woi^ed  as  a 
staff  member  to  Congressman  Bill 
Ootaner  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Mis- 

siasiiwi' 

I  see  Walter  Flowers  over  there.  I 
know  he  remembers  "Mr.  BUI".  We  are 
pleased  to  have  you  here.  It  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  again 
and  reminisce  about  old  times  and 
good  times. 

You  know,  it  is  traditional  here  to 
talk  about  how  it  used  to  be,  how 
great  it  was  when  we  were  here  as 
staff  members  or  whenever  we  first 
came  here. 

It  has  changed  a  lot.  I  acknowledge 
that  But  some  of  the  better  things  are 


still  here.  Such  as  the  relationships 
that  we  develop  with  each  other,  on 
both  rides  of  the  aisle,  in  our  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  our  country. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  also  to 
represent  our  distinguished  Republi- 
can Leader,  Bob  Mtchei.,  who  as  some 
of  you  may  know,  had  teenage  surgery 
recently. 

Bob  had  appendicitis  and  he  had  to 
have  surgery  last  week.  But  he  is  back 
on  the  job;  and  he  was  on  the  Job  last 
week.  I  know  he  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  be  here  and  welcome  all  of 
you  on  this  special  occasion,  and  I 
send  his  regrets. 

Tou  know,  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1973.  every  year  it  seems  that 
things  get  tougher.  I  used  to  go  bac^ 
and  visit  with  Mr.  Bill  Colmer  and  he 
used  to  say,  "Boy,  you  fellows  are 
really  messing  things  up  now."  I  said. 
"Well.  Mr.  Bill,  it  is  because  you  left  it 
in  such  a  big  mess  when  you  left  in 
1973." 

We  do  appreciate  what  so  many  of 
you  did  when  you  served  here  in  this 
great  institution,  the  things  that  you 
did  to  preserve  this  institution  and  to 
help  our  great  country. 

There  is  one  quote  that  I  think  very 
much  of  from  one  of  my  favorite 
former  Members,  a  fellow  named 
Henry  Clay. 

Henry  C3ay  was  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing Speakers.  He  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  when  he  was.  I  think.  32 
years  old.  He  served  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House.  He  had  a  tronendous 
reputation.  He  ran  for  President 

In  one  of  his  great  quotes  on  the 
floor  he  was  debating  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Smyth,  who 
was  a  very  tcKlious  speaker. 

Mr.  Smyth  observed  to  Henry  day. 
"Tou.  sir.  spnk  for  the  present  gen- 
eration; but  I  speak  for  posterity." 

"Tes."  Mr.  Clay  said,  "and  you  seem 
resolved  to  speak  until  the  arrival  of 
your  audience." 

I  promise  you  I  will  not  wait  for  my 
audience  this  morning.  Thank  you 
very  much,  and  welcome  back. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  now 
conduct  a  rollcall  of  the  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  Clei^  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  follow- 
ing former  Members  answered  to  their 
names: 

FORMKH  »«»»«i™'»  OF  OOHCatKSS— KOLLCALL  MAT 
as,  1983 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander  of  North  Caroli- 
na; 
Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Illinois: 
William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio; 


ID  This  cymbol  icprcicnri  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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E.  iMXoax  Baker  of  Tennessee: 
Robert  Barry  of  New  T<vk: 
Laurie  C.  Battle  of  Alabama; 
J.  Olenn  BeaU.  Jr.  of  Maryland; 
Richard  Bolllnc  of  Missouri; 
Gary  Brown  of  Mirhlian; 
Charles  B.  Brownson  of  Indiana; 
wnilam  T.  Cahlll  of  New  Jersey; 
Elf ord  A.  Oederberg  of  Michigan; 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Mkhl- 


Frank  M.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania; 

James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: 

Jeff  cry  Cohelan  of  California; 

Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas; 

W.  Sterling  Cole  of  New  York; 

David  L.  Comwell  of  Indiana; 

Paul  S.  Cranln  of  Massachusetts; 

wniard  8.  Curtln  of  Pennsylvania; 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dom  of  South  Carolina; 

Mtehael  A.  Felghan  of  Ohio; 

Charles  K.  Fletcher  of  California; 

Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama; 

L.  H.  Fountain  of  Nwth  Carolina; 

Nick  Oallfianakls  of  North  Carolina; 

Charles  &  Oubser  of  California; 

Richard  Hanna  of  California; 

Robert  P.  Hanrahan  of  Illinois; 

Ra^di  Harding  of  Idaho; 

Port«-  Hardy.  Jr.  of  Virginia; 

William  Harsha  of  Ohio; 

Harry  O.  Haskell  of  Delaware: 

A.  Sydney  Herlong.  Jr.  of  Rorida; 

Chet  Hollfleld  of  California; 

R«nan  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska; 

William  L.  Hungate  of  Missouri; 

Jed  Johnson.  Jr.  of  Oklahoma; 

Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minnesota; 

Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts; 

Martha  Keys  of  Ksnsm; 

David  &  King  of  Utah; 

Horace  R.  Komegay  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

Petor  N.  Kyros  of  Maine: 

John  V.  Undsay  of  New  Toi^ 

Robert  McClory  of  Illinois; 

Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming; 

WOUam  &  Mailllard  of  California; 

James  8.  Mann  of  South  Carolina; 

D.  R  (BUIy)  Matthews  of  Florida; 

George  Meader  of  Michigan; 

D.  Bafley  Merrill  of  Indiana; 

Thomas  J.  MeskUl  of  Connecticut; 

John  S.  Monagan  of  Connecticut; 

Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah; 

F.  Jay  Nlmts  of  Indiana; 

Alvin  F.  0'K<Hiski  of  Wisconsin; 

Shiriey  Pettls/Harville  of  Calif  omia; 

James  M.  Qulgley  of  Pennsylvania; 

Wm.  J.  Randall  of  Missouri; 

John  M.  Robison.  Jr.  of  Kentucky; 

J.  Edward  Roush  of  Indiana; 

PhilU)  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan; 

Harold  J.  Ryan  of  Michigan; 

Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa; 

Winiam  L.  Scott  of  Virginia; 
Carlton  R.  Sickles  of  Maryland; 
Alfred  D.  Slemlnski  of  New  Jersey; 
Henry  P.  Smith  m  of  New  York; 
WOUam  L.  Springer  of  Illinois; 
WUUam  S.  Stratum  of  Illinois: 
James  W.  Symington  of  Missouri: 
Roy  A.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina; 
Andrew  J.  Transue  of  Michigan; 


Charles  Vanlk  of  Ohio; 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  of  Ohio; 
John  Wydler  of  New  Yo^  and 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas. 

D  1115 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  72  former  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  responded  to  their 
names. 

For  many  yean  the  precedent  has 
always  been  that  the  party  In  power  is 
the  one  who  controls  the  gavel.  It  has 
been  29  years  since  the  opposite  party 
controlled  the  gavel. 

I  know  Les  Arends  was  in  power  for 
oh  so  many  years.  He  always  had  his 
eye  on  the  Speaker's  seat,  but  he 
never  was  able  to  get  anything  else  on 
it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  should 
have  a  true  nonpartisan  spirit.  I  ask 
Les  to  come  up  and  be  the  acting 
Speaker  during  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS  (presiding).  The  Chair 
recognises  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to 
be  back  in  this  Chamber  to  make  our 
mtiniiai  report  to  the  Congress.  We  are 
particularly  grateful  to  you  for 
making  our  visit  possible,  and  to  both 
you  and  the  minority  leadership,  and 
all  of  the  Members  who  are  on  the 
floor  this  morning,  for  sharing  this  oc- 
casion with  us. 

As  you  well  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Association  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress  is  a  bipartisan,  nonprofit, 
educational,  research,  and  social  orga- 
nization. Called  together  13  years  ago 
by  our  foresighted  cofounders.  Dr. 
Walter  Judd.  who  Is  here  with  us 
today,  and  the  late  Brooks  Hays,  we 
have  grown  to  a  membership  some  600 
strong.  Each  of  us  has  served  in  either 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress 
granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the  asso- 
ciation. We  thank  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  worked  so  diligently  on 
this  legislation,  not  only  for  your  ef- 
forts on  our  behalf,  but  for  your  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence.  The 
charter  officially  recognizes  our  pur- 
pose: To  promote  the  cause  of  good 
Government  at  the  national  level  by 
Improving  imderstanding  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  thus  strength- 
ei^ng  its  public  support.  To  accom- 
plish this  task  effectively,  we  con- 
sciously and  conscientiously  function 
as  bipartisans,  selecting  half  of  the 
board  of  directors  from  our  Republi- 
can roster  and  half  from  our  Demo- 
cratic ranks.  We  also  strive  to  balance 
our  officers  between  the  u)Proximate- 
ly  500  former  House  Members  and  100 
former  Senators  who  are  members  of 
the  Association. 

We  are  a  unique  group,  with  back- 
grounds as  varied  as  those  of  the 


present  Members  of  Congress.  Our 
membership  hails  from  far-flung 
places  across  the  country  and  frmn 
different  walks  of  life.  After  serving  in 
the  Congress,  some  of  our  Members  . 
have  returned  to  their  home  towns 
and  to  the  business,  prof  ead<Hial.  or 
dvlc  interests  that  they  left  to  come  to 
Washington;  others  have  become  Cabi- 
net officers,  ambassadors.  Governors, 
mayors.  Judges,  leaders  in  the  private 
sector,  heads  of  Government  agen- 
cies—even gone  on  to  the  Presidency 
Itself.  But.  diverse  as  we  are.  we  aU 
have  one  interest  in  common:  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution. And  we  have  discovered  that, 
woiking  together  as  an  organization  to 
promote  the  Congress,  we  provide  a 
human  resource  that  can  build  (m  the 
successes  of  previous  years  and  utilize 
our  experience  in  a  growing  number  of 
meaningful  ways. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  those 
ways  by  reporting  on  our  major  educa- 
tional and  research  endeavors  of  the 
past  year. 

Still  foremost  among  them  is  our 
project  to  enrich  students:  The  con- 
gressional fellows  program,  which 
sends  congressional  alumni  to  college 
and  university  campuses  throughout 
the  Nation.  Initiated  over  5  years  ago. 
this  program  continues  to  grow  and  to 
be  enthusiastically  received  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  as  evidenced 
by  the  reviews  that  come  badi  to  us. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
insert  some  of  those  comments  in  the 
Ricoao  at  this  time. 

Samflb  Commbits  oh  1M2  Comoubsioiial 
Fellows  Pkoosam 

"Both  of  our  visits  have  bem  wonderfully 
moccMful.  Both  ICa.  Keys  and  Ms.  Bedell 
are  warm,  well-informed,  energetic,  thor- 
oughly tntelUgent  women  who  interacted 
with  faculty  members  and  students  inside 
snd  outside  our  claoroomi  with  unflscslnc 
Interest  .  .  .  Everytme  learned  from  them 
and  responded  to  them  with  a  whole  new  set 
of  Insights  Into  governmental  proccascs  and 
problems  ...  In  addition  to  their  educa- 
tional presence  with  us,  both  of  our  visitors 
met  and  talked  with  community  and  corpo- 
rate leaden  while  they  were  In  this  city."— 
AlberU  Arthurs,  President,  Chatham  Col- 
lege, PitUburgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  26, 
1982. 

"He  (Charles  Vanlk)  participated  in  such 
a  wide  variety  of  acUvities  that  students  and 
others  were  able  to  interact  with  him  In  dif - 
ferait  ways;  ss  politician,  ss  statesman,  ss 
teacher,  and  Indeed,  as  friend.  The  students, 
who  participated  very  enthuslasUcally,  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  for  Mr.  Vanlk  and 
are  ss  grateful  ss  I  am  for  the  opportunity 
provided  us  by  the  Congressional  Alumni 
PeUowshlp  Program."— Tonl  H.  Olivlero,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Career  Planning.  Wheaton 
College.  Norton.  Msaaaehusetts.  April  26, 
1982. 

"In  another  dan,  he  (U  Richardson 
Preyer)  discussed  chUd  health  policy  from  a 
theoretical  perspective  and  was  most  effec- 
tive in  answering  questions  about  the  proc- 
ess by  which  child  health  legislation  is 
pssied  and  on  Congressional  procedures  in 
this  respect.  He  gave  an  inside  look  at  the 


problems  of  cseatlng  and  passing  poUey  into 
legtslatioii  .  . .  My  view  of  this  visit  Is  that 
the  Brandeia  community  «Kperienosd  a 
unique  opporltunlty  wbleh  waBsaooeasful  In 
every  respect.  Oongi  ussiiisii  Preyer.  besides 
being  ezoepttoaally  knowtodgeable.  came 
across  as  'a  igarvelous  husasn  being  snd  a 
true  credit  to  the  Cnngrsssliwisl  OotpsT  "- 
Sanford  M.  Lottor,  DIreetar  of  Conttnuing 
Studies,  Biatidels  Untvcfsity,  Wslthsm. 
MaMM^ttsettl  Aprfl  28.  lao. 

"I  want  to  tiiank  you  for  oMkbig  our  pro- 
gram possible4  It  wss  the  leaning  proeeas  at 
its  best,  and  t  nmmmnA  Uw  fCmer  Mem- 
bers for  thei^  efforts.  We  teaDy  need  to 
keq>  our  youag  people  interested  in  govern- 
ment service  and  do  a  better  Job  of  infomi- 
Ing  them  abolit  how  our  instttutkins  really 
work.  I  think  your  program  Is  the  answer." 
(A  comment  on  Judge  William  Hungate's 
visit.)— FhllliO  M.  Simpson.  Profsssor  of 
Oovemment.  Csmeron  Untvenity.  lAwton. 
Oklahoma.  Mky  10. 198S. 

"Quite  frankly.  I  had  eapeeted  to  find 
someone  who  wss  wdl  versed  on  American 
politics:  I  had  not  expected  soBoeone  so  un- 
pretentious snd  essy  to  talk  to.  so  adaptable 
to  our  needs  and  so  willing  snd  eager  to  put 
In  so  msny  hours  on  campus  ...  I  would 
surely  commend  Congressman  Maflliard  to 
other  o(dlege  and  university  i  sinpiisf  a.  snd  I 
would  like  td  Uiank  you  on  bdialf  of  the 
McNeese  Student  Union  Board,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Sclencta.  and  myadf  for  an 
enriching  md  exdttng  experience."— John 
R.  ime.  Head,  Department  of  Sodal  Sd- 
enoes,  NcNoese  State  Unvlaatty,  Lske 
Charles,  Louisiana.  October  29. 1M2. 

"Senator  Ytsiitorough's  stay  at  Montclair 
College  was  a  resounding  saeoeas  and  a  very 
fine  leamfeig  experience  for  our 
studenU  .  .  .  The  Senator  again  eapthrated 
the  studenta  with  his  knowlegdge.  wit  snd 
eloquence  .  .  .  Both  the  Senstor  snd  your 
program  shoald  be  hlgiily  pnlsed."-aeorge 
T.  Menake.  Qhalrmsn.  D^artment  of  Pidit- 
ical  Science,  Montdalr  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  N«w  Jwsey,  Novcnber  18. 1882. 

"During  the  we^  he  (Theodofc  Kupfer- 
man)  participated  in  dssses  ranging  from 
PoUUcal  Sciflkioe  to  the  ethics  course  In  phi- 
losophy, reo^t  United  States  history,  sn  In- 
troduction to  human  services,  urban  sociolo- 
gy, snd  ai  class  In  women  In  the 
law  .  .  .  Judge  Kupferman's  visit  was  valusr 
ble  to  Albioa  CoUege  ...  all  of  those  who 
spent  any  time  with  him  were  favorably  im- 
pressed snd  bmefited  from  the  ristt"-MI- 
duel  Dively.  Director,  Oersld  R.  Pord  Insti- 
tute. Albion  College,  Albion.  Michigan.  No- 
vember 23, 1#82. 

"The  visit  was  certainly  a  success  In  every 
respect  Reports  frtMD  the  professors  whose 
classes  he  (Qale  W.  MeOee)  spoke  to  were 
most  enthu^astic  whether  he  was  dealing 
with  foreign  .policy  or  domestic  politics.  The 
Senator,  of  course.  Is  knoiriedgeahle  in  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  Is  sn  accomplished 
9)eBker,  and  was  fully  at  ease  In  sn  scadem- 
Ic  settlng."-»Jsmes  S.  Cbaat,  Vtolemm  of 
History,  Ui4ver>lty  of  Arkansas,  Fayette- 
vllle,  Arkanaas,  January  7, 1988. 

With  the  help  of  an  Increasing 
number  of  sponsors  and  colleges  that 
are  contributing  directly  to  the  pro- 
gram and  with  the  sumwrt  of  the 
Charles  dtewart  Mott  Fotmdatlon. 
which  this  year  awarded  a  substantial 
fourth  fellows'  grant,  we  have  com- 
pleted 130  campus  visits  In  45  States. 
A  list  of  those  schools  and  fellows  Is 
submitted,  and  I  ask  that  they,  too,  be 
Included  in  the  Rcookd. 


smt  UaivBsinss  VtsrrsD  Unsa 
Cosnaxssioau,  Ammn  Campus  Fxl- 


oousas/umvatsiTT,  sutk.  amd  vsllow 
Alaska  Padfk!  University,  Alsska,  vmUam 
&  Mamiard  (California). 

AIMon  College,  Michigan,  David  &  King 
(Utah). 

Altaian  College,  Michigan,  Ted  Kupf erman 
(New  York). 

Alfred  University,  New  York.  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

Ailaana  State  University,  Arizona,  Oale 
W.  MeOee  (Wyoming). 

Assomptian  College,  Msssachusetts.  Gale 
W.  MeOee  (Wyoming). 

Aubom  Univosity,  Alabama.  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Bainbridge  Jr.  CoUege,  (Seorgla.  Gilbert 
Ottde  (Maryland). 

Bailor  University,  Texas,  Jsmes  Roosevelt 
(CsUfocnla). 

Bradley  University,  nilnois.  Cluu-les  W. 
Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Brsndels      University.      Massachusetts. 
AIner  J.  Mikva  (Illinois). 

Brandels   University.    Massachusetts.    L. 
Richardson  Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

CsUfomla  Poly.  State.  California,  Frank 
E.  Evans  (Colorado). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  William 
L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Carleton  Ctdlege,  Minnesota,  William  S. 
Mailllard  (California). 

Csmril  College,  M<mtsna,  Ralph  W.  Tar- 
borough  (Texas). 

^ywiiwMto  X7.  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Cath- 
olne  M.  Bedell  (WasbJngton). 

f7.yHi«M  College.  Pennsylvania.  Cather- 
ine M.  Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College,  Pennsylvsnia,  Martha 
Keys(Ksnsss). 

Ccdgate  University.  New  York,  William  S. 
Maflliard  (California). 

College  of  the  Sequoias,  California,  Gale 
W.  MeOee  (Wyoming). 

Qfti^mihia  College,  South  Carolina,  Cath- 
oine  M.  BedeU  (Washington). 

(^mcordia  College.  Bfichigan.  Walter  H. 
MoeDer  (Ohio). 

Connecticut  College,  Coimecticut,  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Conveise  CoUege,  South  CaroUna,  Jed 
Johnson.  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Dartmouth    CoUege.    New    Hampshire, 
jfOm  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (VirginU). 

Dartmouth  CoUege.  New  Hampshire,  WQ- 
llsm  &  Mailllard  (California). 

Davis  &  lakins  CoUege,  West  Virginia.  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

Davis  &  EUdns  CoUege,  West  Virginia, 
Ftank  E.  Moss  (Utah). 

Denlson  University,  Ohio,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

DSPauw  University,  Indiana,  Hugh  Scott 
(Pennsylvania). 

DOlard     University,     Louisiana,     Georg 
Kahn-AAermann  (Germany).' 

Duke  University,  North  Carolina,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermaim  (Germany).' 

Edcerd  CoUege,  Florida,  William  L.  Hun- 
gate (MIsMuri). 

Xamlra  CoUege,  New  York,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

mends    University,    Kansas,    Henry    P. 
Smith,  m  (New  York). 

FUrman  University,  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Georgia  State  University,  (3eorgla,  Georg 
Kahn-A(Aermann  (Germany).' 

GrIimeU    CoUege,    Iowa,    NeU    Staebler 
(Michigan). 

GustavuB  Adolphus  CoUege,  Minnesota, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 


HamUton  CoUege,  New  York,  WUliam  S. 
MaOUatd  (California). 

Hartwlck  CoUege,  New  York,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

HIrsm  CoUege,  Ohio,  Howard  H.  Callaway 
(Georgia). 

Hiram  C^dlege,  Ohio,  Roman  L  Hruska 
(Nebraska). 

Hcve  CoUege,  MIchlgsn.  Wslter  H.  Judd 
(Minnesota). 

Hope  CoUege.  Michigan,  Gale  W.  McGee 
(WyiMning). 

Hope   CoUege.   Mtehlgan,   Catherine   M. 
BedeU  (WashingUm). 

Idaho  State  University,  Idaho,  John  R. 
Schmldhauser  (Iowa). 

Indiana  State  University,  Indisiu.  Gordon 
U  Allott  (Colorsdo). 

Indiana  University  N.  W..  Indiana,  NeU 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Jackscm    State    University,    Miwisslppi, 
AUard  K.  Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Johns    HoiAins    University,    Maryland, 
Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Kansss-Newmsn  CoUege,  Ksnmm,  Henry 
P.  Smith,  m  (New  York). 

King    0>Uege.    Tennessee,    Charies    W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

King's     College,     Pnmsylvania,     Philip 
Hayes  (Indiana). 

Klrkland  CoUege,  New  York.  WUllam  8. 
MaUlard  (California). 

LaGrange   (Allege,   Georgia.    Ralph   W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Lake  Fy>r«st  CoUege,  Illinois.  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Undmwood  CoUeges,  Missouri,  Gaylord 
Nelson  (VHsconsin). 

Luther    C^oUege.    Iowa,    GUbert    Gude 
(Maryland). 

McNeese  University.  Lousiana,  WUliam  S. 
MaOUsrd  ((California). 

M^mhuii  University.  West  \nrginla,  John 
J.  GUUgan  (Ohio). 

Mary  Hardin  Baylor,  Texas,  Brooks  Hays 
(Arkansas). 

Mesa  Community  College,  Ariaona,  (3ale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

unmmi      University-Middletown,      Ohio, 
James  Roosevelt  (Csllfornia). 

Mid-America  Nszarene,  Kansas,  John  Dd- 
lenback  (Oregon). 

Millsaps  Ck>Uege,  Mississippi,  AUsrd  K. 
Lowenstein  (New  York). 

Montclair    State    (CoUege,    New    Jersey, 
Walter  H.  Judd  (MinnesoU). 

Montclair    Stote    CoUege,    New    Jersey, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Morehead    State    University,    Kentucky, 
Dan  H.  KuykoidaU  (Tennessee). 

Mount  Vernon  CoUege.  Washington,  D.C 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Murray     State     University.     Kentucky, 
Brooks  Hays  (Arkansss). 

Northern  Illiniols  University.  Illinois,  WU- 
Hftwi  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Oklahoma  State   University,   Oklahoma, 
Rslph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Oregon  SUte  University,  Oregon,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Otterbein  CoUege,  Ohio,  James  Roosevdt 
(California). 

Randolph-Macon  CoUege,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Rose  Hulman  Institute  of  Technology.  In- 
diana, Gordon  L.  AUott  (Colorado). 

St.   caoud   State  University,   Minnesota. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

St.    Lawrence    University,    New    Yortt. 
Roman  Pucinski  (Illinois). 

St.     Mary-of-the-Woods     CoU.     Indiana, 
Gordon  L.  AUott  (Colorado). 

St.    Mary's    CoUege,    Indiana.    Gale    W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 
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St.  MldiMl's  Ocrilefle.  Vermoat.  Walter  H. 
Judd  (MtniiMota). 

St  OM  Ooltese.  MlnneMta.  WOliam  a 
MailUud  (CaUfomla). 

aatem  OoUete.  North  Carollns.  Martha 
Keya  (Kaimi). 

Sansamon  State  Univerrity.  minois. 
Andrew  J.  Btemlller  (Wlaconain). 

Sancamon  State  Univeraity.  Dllnols. 
Martha  Keys  (Kaoaaa). 

«.«gm»«i  state  nnivenlty,  UUnois.  Alan 
Lee  Williams  (Great  Brttatn).' 

Siena  OoUete.  New  Tork.  Prank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

Southeast  Community  CoUete,  Kentucky. 
Donald  E.  Lukeu  (Ohio). 

Southwestern  College.  Kansas.  Hairy  P. 
Smith  m  (New  Tork). 

SUNT-Btawhamton.  New  Tork.  John  B. 
Anderson  (UUnois). 

State  UiolTerslty  at  Osweco.  New  Tork. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Syracuse  University.  New  Tork.  Charies 
W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Talladega  CoUege.  Alabama.  Ted  Kupfer- 
man  (New  Tork). 

Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  College, 
Mississippi.  AOard  K.  Lowenstein  (New 
Tork). 

Transylvania  Unlverrity.  Kentucky,  James 
M.  Quiitey  (Pennsylvania). 

J3S.  Air  Poroe  Academy.  Ck>lorado,  Alan 
Lee  Williams  (Oreat  Britain).' 

VS.  Coast  Ouard  Academy.  Connecticut, 
Ralph  W.  Tartorough  (Texas). 

UjS.  Naval  Academy.  Maryland,  John  S. 
Monagan  (Connecticut). 

U.&  Naval  Academy.  Maryland.  William 
a  MaOliard  (California). 

University  of  Alaska.  Alaska.  William  a 
MaOliard  (California). 

Univeraity  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas.  Gale  W. 
McOee  (Wyoming). 

Univerrity  of  Delaware,  Delaware,  John 
GOllgan  (Ohio). 

Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley.  California, 
Henry  a  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley.  California. 
Newt<m  L  Steers,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

University  of  Georgia.  Georgia,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany).' 

University  of  Georgia.  Georgia.  Otis  Pike 
(New  Tork). 

Univeraity  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany).' 

University  of  North  Dakota.  North 
Dakota.  Neil  Staefoler  (Michigan). 

University  of  Oregon.  Oregon.  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

University  of  Redlands.  California.  Cath- 
erine M.  BedeU  (Washington). 

University  of  South  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina. Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  South  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, Alan  Lee  Williams  (Great  Britain).' 

University  of  South  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Utah.  Utah.  Robert  N. 
Oiaimo  (Connecticut). 

University  of  Utah.  Utah.  Alan  Lee  WQ- 
llams  (Great  Britain).' 

University  of  Washington.  Washington. 
Alan  Lee  Williams  (Great  Britain).' 

Univenity  of  W.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany).' 

University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Georg  Kahn-Adieimann  (Germa- 
ny).' 

University  of  Wyoming.  Wyoming.  Prank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 


■  Pilot  project  funded  by  the  Pord  Foundsthm  of 
former  Members  of  the  BrtUsh  ftrUament  mnd 
farmer  Member  of  the  Oermmn  Bundestas- 


Urbana  CoUege.  Ohio,  David  a  King 
(Utah). 

Vanderbllt  University.  Tennessee.  Ralph 
W.  Tarborough  (Texas). 

Virginia  Military  InsUtute.  Virginia.  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyonilng). 

Wake  Purest  Univenity.  North  Carolina. 
William  L.  Hungate  (Mtmouri). 

Wake  Porest  University.  North  Carolina, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany).' 

Washington  A  Lee  University,  Virginia. 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Westmont  College  California.  Ronald  Sar- 
asin  (Connecticut). 

Wheaton  CoUege  Massachusetts.  Charles 
A.  Vanik  (Ohio). 

Whitman  College  Washington.  Prank  E. 
Moas  (Utah). 

WOliam  and  Mary  CoUege,  Virginia.  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Each  fellow  q)ends  3  to  5  days  on  a 
campiu.  talking  to  students  about  rep- 
resentative government  and  how  the 
Congress  actually  functions.  Oiven  our 
reservoir  of  practical  experience  and 
expertise,  former  Members  are  espe- 
cially well  qualified  to  interpret  the 
Congress  as  an  institution.  And.  freed 
tmoi  the  burden  of  office,  we  can  ad- 
dress issues  with  detachment,  and 
with  the  advantages  of  both  insight 
and  hindsight 

A  congressional  fellow  is  selected  by 
each  coUege  or  university  from  a  regis- 
ter of  nearly  300  names— former  Mem- 
bers who  have  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  program.  The  only  restriction,  to 
insure  maximum  objectivity,  is  that  a 
fellow  may  not  visit  a  campus  in  the 
same  State  he  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress. Former  Congresswoman  Martha 
Keys,  a  colleague  from  Kansas  and  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, is  the  able  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. With  a  grant  from  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation,  she  is  also  developing 
plans  to  expand  our  campus  activities 
by  integrating  humanities  disciplines 
into  the  fellows  program,  and  into 
other  of  our  educational  and  research 
endeavors. 

Building  on  the  success  of  campus 
visits,  an  international  campus  fellows 
program  was  initiated  last  year  with  a 
pUot  grant  tTxmx  the  Ford  Foundation, 
bringing  two  former  parliamentarians, 
one  British  and  one  German,  to  speak 
at  a  total  of  11  colleges  from  coast  to 
coast.  Last  autumn.  Dr.  Oeorg  Kahn- 
Ackermann.  who  has  a  rich  back- 
ground of  21  years  in  the  Bundestag 
and  active  participation  in  European 
affairs  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  visited  seven  cam- 
puses, discussing  West  German  foreign 
policy,  the  future  role  of  the  European 
Parliament,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  a 
critical  period,  as  well  as  addressing 
language  and  literature  classes  in  his 
native  German.  Obviously,  such  distin- 
guished visitors  provide  a  resource 
heretofore  unknown  on  many  of  our 
smaller  campuses  and  contribute  to  a 
greater  understanding  among  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  local  communities 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
realities  of  other  countries.  Under  a 


second-year  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  two  addlUonal  parliamen- 
tarians will  visit  the  United  States  this 
year,  including  Brian  Talboys.  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 

Another  educational  feat  for  the  as- 
sociation this  past  year  was  the  publi- 
cation, with  a  grant  frrnn  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commlnion, 
of  the  first  comprehoislve  study  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Japanese  Diet. 
Published  in  both  English  and  Japa- 
nese, the  work  is  an  authoritative  ex- 
amination of  the  two  leglslattve  bodies 
and  is  being  distributed  by  the  U.&  In- 
formation Agency  to  its  libraries 
worldwide.  It  is  the  result  of  an  eaiiler 
symposium  of  legislators  and  scholars 
at  the  Bast-West  Center  in  Honolulu. 
The  association  conducts  ongoing  sem- 
inars at  the  center,  attended  by  Mem- 
bers and  former  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Diet,  and  other  Pacific  parliamen- 
tarians. The  fifth  such  conference  was 
held  in  February,  focusing  on  Japa- 
nese-American foreign  policy  Issues. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  similar 
study  of  the  Bundestag  and  the  Con- 
gress is  on  the  drawing  board.  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  association,  our 
counterpart  German  organisation,  and 
the  Association  for  Parliamentary 
Questions,  a  group  of  German  schol- 
ars woiUng  on  legislative  issues.  The 
work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
R.  Gerald  LivingsUm.  of  Georgetown 
University,  a  well-known  exi>ert  on 
German  affairs.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasingly urgent  need  for  effective 
working  relationships  among  our 
allies,  and  the  important  role  legisla- 
tive procedures  play  in  those  relation- 
ships, our  association  also  expects  to 
imdertake  seminars  with  French  and 
Canadian  parliamentarians  in  the 
future. 

In  line  with  cooperative  ventures, 
last  autiunn  association  members  at- 
tended our  third  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Association  of  Former  Members  of 
the  German  Bundestag  at  the  Frie- 
drich  Ebert  Foundation  headquarters 
in  Freudenberg,  Germany.  At  that 
time,  plans  were  laid  for  the  confer- 
ence we  are  sponsoring  at  the  Salzburg 
Seminar,  in  Austria,  over  the  upcom- 
ing Memorial  Day  weeken(L  With 
travel  grants  from  the  German  Mar- 
shall Fund  of  the  United  States,  10 
younger,  successor  generation  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  will  meet  with 
younger  members  of  the  Bundestag, 
prominent  government  officials,  schol- 
ars, and  former  members  of  both 
bodies  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  al- 
liance today.  We  intend  to  make  this 
cross-generational  exchange  an  annual 
trans- Atlantic  event. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  association 
cosponsored  a  Pacific  Community 
Seminar  at  the  James  F.  Bjones  Inter- 
national Center  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  with  the  Pan-Pacific 
Community  Association,  whose  thait- 
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man  is  bo«rd  member  Hugh  Scott  and 
president  is  colleague  Lester.  Wolff. 
Delegates  from  Japan,  the  ASEAN  na- 
tions. New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Canada  participated  In  the  program, 
hosted  by  University  President  James 
HoldermaA  and  the  Brynes  Center  di- 
rector. Dri  James  Kuhlman.  The  con- 
ference was  part  of  the  association's 
continuing  institutional  collaboration 
with  the  center. 

Another  educatlcmal  initiative  un- 
dertaken tiiis  year  was  the  2-day  pro- 
gram (m  the  Congress  we  conducted  at 
the  Capitftl  for  official  international 
guests,  h«re  in  the  United  States 
under  the  auspices  of  the  USIA's 
international  visitor  program.  In  plan- 
ning this  event,  the  aasodatkHi  was 
pleased  to  have  the  able  assistance  of 
Ambassador  Wells  Stabler,  career  dip- 
lomat and  German  Marshall  Fund 
consultants  We  will  direct  another, 
week-long  congressional  program  in 
thefalL 

As  part  tf  the  USIA's  Amrrlran  par- 
ti<dpant  pnogram,  our  Members  omtln- 
ue  to  travel  overseas  to  9eak  to  stu- 
dents and  civic  groups  about  the  Con- 
gress and  our  political  system.  This 
year  congressional  alumni  delivered 
lectures  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  and 
Ehirope. 

We  also  conduct  cooperative  pro- 
grams, not  only  with  our  German 
counterparts,  but  with  similar  groups 
in  Britaitt.  France,  Italy,  Belgium 
Switserland,  and  Austria.  Our  former 
colleague  Judge  William  Hungate  trav- 
eled to  Italy  early  this  year  to  attend  a 
conference  on  terrorism  and  organised 
crime.  Today  we  are  most  honored  to 
have  here  with  us  <m  the  floor  two 
representatives  from  our  ftench  and 
Italian  counterpart  organisatitHis,  Dr. 
Jacques  Boustelle.  former  R«nch 
Deputy  and  Minister,  and  Prof.  Giu- 
seppe Vedovato,  former  Italian  Sena- 
tor and  prominent  resident  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  Would  these  distin- 
giiished  guests  please  stand? 

Above  and  beyond  the  impact  and 
human  omtact  our  educational  pro- 
grams provide  nationally  and  interaa- 
tionally  is  the  cogency  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  Mnging  to  seri- 
ous studios  of  institutional  problems 
confronting  the  Congress.  last  fall. 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  (me  of  our 
more  illustrious  Members,  aasonbled 
at  the  Fonl  Presidental  library  in  Ann 
Arbor  an  impressive  grom>  of  foreign 
policy  experts  for  the  purpose  of 
launching  a  study  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress  in  foreign  policymaking.  In- 
cluded in  the  discussions  were  three 
former  Socretaries  of  State.  Natiimal 
Security  Council  Advisers,  and  former 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  shared  req>onstbillty  in  foreign 
policy  decisions.  President  Ford,  who 
witnessed  foreign  policy  tensions  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  fnmi  the 
White  House,  called  on  the  association 


to  make  an  in-depth  examination  of 
executive  and  legislative  fimctions  in 
foreign  policymaking,  with  a  view 
toward  alleviating  major  frictions.  He 
has  asked  that  we  report  back  to  the 
Ford  library  in  late  1984  so  that  rec- 
ommendations will  be  available  as  the 
90th  Congress  convenes.  The  project 
will  be  undertaken  in  co(H7eration  with 
the  Atlantic  Coun(dl  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
Thompson,  director  of  the  Miller  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Virginia,  who  will  act  as  rapporteur. 
Five  former  Secretaries  of  State  have 
agreed  to  take  part,  and  the  study  wiU 
be  directed  by  association  <»nsultant 
Ftands  R  Valeo,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Soiate  and  long  an  assistant  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. We  are  grateful  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation for  a  $50,000  grant  in  sivport 
of  the  study,  and  to  the  Lilly  Endow- 
ment, Peter  Grace,  and  the  Earhart 
Foundation  for  their  contributions. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
mention  our  annual  fall  meeting  that 
we  held  in  Bermuda  last  November 
and  the  warm  reception  we  were  given 
by  Consul  General  and  Mrs.  BCax  Frie- 
dersdorf ,  whom  so  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers have  known  through  the  years  on 
a«>itol  HllL  We  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  them  for  making  our  visit  the 
great  success  that  it  was.  While  in  Ber- 
muda, we  had  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  work  of  the 
historic  and  impressive  Bermudian 
Parliament,  the  third  oldest  in  the 
Western  Worl<L 

This  QDring  we  also  made  our  first 
study  tour  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, with  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
Australian  Ambassador  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  and  New  Zealand  Ambassador 
Sir  Lance  Adams-Schneider,  both 
former  members  of  their  Parliaments 
and  oithusiastic  supporters  of  efforts 
to  form  parliamentary  organizations 
in  their  countries.  In  addition,  we  wUl 
be  twaung  our  first  study  tour  to  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  next 
month.  These  trips,  which  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  parti(dpant,  con- 
tribute in  immeasiirable  ways  to 
bridges  of  understanding  between  our 
own  members  and  officials  and  citizens 
of  other  (xiuntries  with  whom  they 
have  contact.  Previous  study  tours 
have  been  made  to  China,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Western  Europe. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without 
mentioning  the  outstanding  assistance 
and  support  I  have  received  from  this 
year's  executive  committee,  the  board 
of  directors,  and  our  executive  direc- 
tor. Jed  Johnson.  Jr.,  who  <»ntinues  to 
provide  the  direction,  drive,  and  dedi- 
cation that  has  accounted  for  our  phe- 
nomenal growth  over  the  past  few 
years.  We  are  especially  grateful  to 
our  office  manager,  Dorothy  Bageant, 
for  her  diligent  and  lojral  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  asscx^tion. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  a  special 
word   of  thanks   to   colleague   John 


Lindsay,  who  agreed  to  take  on  the 
dif  fi<nilt  task  of  finance  (diairman.  and 
whose  aggressive  pursuit  of  ocmtacts 
and  willingness  to  make  himself  avail- 
able are  in  large  measure  reqwnsible 
for  our  fundraising  successes  this  year. 
Having  recently  reabhed  the  milestone 
of  our  100th  sponsor,  thanks  to  John's 
herculean  efforts,  we  have  set  our 
next  objective  as  100  sponsors  per 
annum. 

D1130 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point,  if 
I  may,  the  list  of  our  foundation,  cor- 
porate, institutional,  and  individual 
donors,  whose  contributions  have 
helped  us  forge  the  foregoing  accom- 
plishments and  to  whom  we  are  deeply 
and  eternally  grateful. 

SUBSTAirnAL  ComUBDTOBS  TO  THE  ASSOCXA- 

noN  aw  PoBiiBB  Mwtaiss  or  Concuss 


PAKTOm  ' 

1.  Pord  Poundation. 

2.  Japan-U  A  mendshlp  Commission. 

3.  lilly  Endowment.  Inc. 

4.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Poundation. 

5.  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
iUes. 

BBimrACTDKS* 

6.  Anonymous  IndividuaL 

7.  Anonymous  Poundation. 

8.  Claude  WorthingUm  Benedum  Pounda- 
tion. 

9.  Exxon  Education  Poundation 

10.  Honorable  Charles  K.  Fleteher. 

11.  Ponner  Members  of  Congress  Auxilia- 
ry. 

12.  German  Marshall  Pund  of  the  United 
States. 

13.  Grand  Street  Boys'  Poundation. 

14.  Flora  and  William  Hewlett  Pounda- 
tion. 

15.  John  Crain  Kunkel  Poundation. 

16.  Hmiorable  WUliam  a  MaiUianL 

17.  RodcefeUer  Poundatiim. 

18.  Louise  Taf t  Semple  Poundation. 

19.  U.a  Department  of  State.  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

20.  United  States  Information  Agency. 

21.  University  of  South  Carolina.  James  P. 
Byrnes  Intematicmal  Center. 

SFOHSOKS* 

22.  Albion  CoUege. 

23.  AMAX  Poundation.  Inc. 

24.  American  Brands.  Inc. 

25.  American  Income  life  Insurance  Co. 

26.  Ashland  GO  (Company. 

27.  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the  United  States. 

28.  BatteUe  Memorial  Institute. 

29.  Honorable  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 

30.  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation. 

31.  Black  St  E>edEer  Manufacturing  Co. 

32.  Honorable  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

33.  Howard  H.  CaUaway  Poundation. 

34.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. 

35.  Honorable  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

36.  Champion  International  Corporation. 

37.  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  Ltd. 

38.  Mr.  Ralph  J.  ComeU. 

39.  Exxon  Company.  U.6.A. 

40.  Federal  National  Mortgage  association. 

41.  Finance  Factors  Foundation. 


>  Fktrona  have  contributed  at  least  $50,000. 
'Benefactors  have  contributed  between  $10,000 

and  $60,000. 

>  l^nonaors  have  contributed  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
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43.  Ford  Motor  Canpany  Fund. 
U.  Oulf  Oa  Cofpocatlon. 

44.  Rlebwtl  T.  Hanno  Funlly  Fund. 
46.  Hvtwkk  Coilece- 

46.  HoDonble  Brooks  Hays. 

4T.  H.  J.  BCiiB  Charitable  Trust. 

46.  Home  Federal  Savtnts  *  Loan  Assoda- 


46  I.  B.  M. 

8o!  Intenational  Harvester. 

61.  Intenational  Union  of  Operating  En- 

66.  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  James. 

66.  Jotanson  Foundation. 

64.  HonoraUe  Jed  Johnson.  Jr. 
56.  HOnonMe  Walter  H.  Judd. 
S6.  Mr.  J.  C  Kennedy. 

67.  Urther  OoDece. 

66.  Honorable  D.  Bailey  MerrUL 
86.  lOd-Amertea  Na»rene  Odlege. 

60.  MobO  OO  Coipocatlon. 

61.  Honorable  John  a  Monagan. 
66.  Honorable  Frank  B.  Moss. 
66.  Mount  Vernon  Oirileffe. 

64.  Mr.  RlAard  Murphy. 
66.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insureis. 

66.  National  Paint  ft  Coatings  AsMdatkm. 
Inc. 

67.  National     Study     Commission     on 
Records  and  Documents. 

68.  Factfle  Federal  Savings  *  Loan  Asso- 


66.  Panhandle  Butem  Pipeline  Company. 

70.  Pan  Padfle  Community  Association. 

71.  Honorable  Otis  Pike. 

7X  Pioneer  Federal  Savings  *  Loan  Aaso- 


Andrew  J.  BiemUler.  Wiaoonaln; 

Clarence  O.  Burton.  Virginia; 

Louia  J.  Capoooll.  New  York: 

Cliff <ntl  P.  Cage.  New  Jeraer. 

Frank  L.  Chelf .  Sr..  Kentucky: 

Irwin  D.  DavldlMXi.  New  Jener. 

Edwin  B.  Dodey.  New  York: 

Homer  Fenuacm.  Mlchifan: 

Sidney  A.  Fine.  New  York: 

Oeocre  A.  Ooodllng.  Pennsylvania: 

George  Grant.  Alabama; 

Don  Hayworth.  Michigan; 

Frank  E.  Ho«A.  Michigan; 

Craig  Hoamer.  California: 

John  Jarman.  Oklahoma; 

Glen  D.  Johnson.  Oklahoma; 

George  P.  Miller.  California; 

Thniaton  B.  Mort<m.  Kentucky; 

Leo  W.  O'Brien.  New  York; 

Alexander  Pimie.  New  York: 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  Pennsylva- 
nia; 

Keith  G.  Sebelius.  Kansas: 

Horace  Seely-Brown.  Jr..  Connecti- 
cut; 

Katherine  St.  George.  New  York. 

Thor  C.  Tollefaon.  Washington;  and 

John  Bell  Williams.  MisaisgippL 

Their  families  have  our  deep  sympa- 
thy and  condolences.  We  all  share 
their  h 


73.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

74.  Prudential  Foundation 
76.  Honorable  Ben  Reif  eL 

76.  ReUef  Foundation.  Inc. 

77.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co. 
76.  Salem  College. 

76.  «^»«fM««"  State  University. 

60.  Dr.  SdMdl  Foundation, 

61.  Plerence  6t  John  Schumann  Founda- 


63.  Mra  Kay  Sheppard. 
63.  Honorable  Osriton  R.  Sickles. 
84.  SmlthKUne  Corporation. 
66.  Sperry  Corporation. 

66.  St.  Cloud  University. 

67.  Sun  Cnmpany.  Inc. 
66.  SUNT-Blnghamton. 
66.  TRW.  Inc. 

60.  Honorable  Herbert  Tenser. 

61.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

63.  Honorable  Andrew  J.  Transue. 

63.  VJ&.  Capttol  HistorlcaliBociety. 

64.  United  Parcel  Service  Foundation. 
86.  University  of  California-Berkeley. 

66.  University  of  Utah. 

67.  Mr.  Frands  R.  Valeo. 

66.  Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

66.  WhaDey  Trust. 

100.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tao. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  E^>eaker. 
since  the  past  is  prologue,  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  association's  programs 
wiU  continue  to  grow  in  number  and  in 
significance  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  as  our  in- 
coming President  Senator  Frank  Moss. 
Ted  is  a  leader  whose  expertise  encom- 
passes many  areas,  and  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  pass  the  gavel -to  such  compe- 
tent hands. 

But  while  we  look  to  the  future,  Mr. 
Speaker,   we  are  truly  saddened  to 
i«port  the  loss  of  a  number  of  our 
Members  this  past  year 
E.  Ross  Adair.  Indiana 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  for  the 
association  when  I  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  that  we  are  stead- 
fastly committed  to  the  trust  that  you 
have  placed  in  us  in  the  Federal  char- 
ter To  use.  woiUng  together,  what- 
ever talents  we  possess  to  improve  the 
democratic  process.  We  believe  that 
these  Chambers  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  recorded  his- 
tory. We  are  proud  to  be  part  of  that 
human  drama  and  want,  in  turn,  to 
promote  in  any  way  we  can  effective 
government  among  our  fellow  men 
and  women. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  return  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  renew,  once  more,  the  mandate  that 
inspires  our  programs  and  binds  our 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  my  great 
privilege  to  present  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress,  a  non- 
partisan award  we  make  each  year  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  year  I  have  the  distinct  honor 
and  great  pleasure  to  present  the 
award  to  a  long-time  colleague, 
mentor,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
leaders  bi  the  history  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  Richard  Boiling  of 
Missouri. 

Dick  Boiling  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  persons  gathered  here  today.  As 
a  34-year  veteran  of  the  House,  he  un- 
doubtedly served  with  all  of  you  some- 
time or  other  during  his  long  and 
fruitful  career. 

Dick  was  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress in  1M8.  and  served  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  imtil  January  of  this 
year.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 


Committee,  he  was  responsible  for 
many  iinportant  reforms  in  leglalattve 
procedures,  and  wiU  be  long-remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  two  authorita- 
tive studies  cm  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. "House  Out  of  Order"  and 
"Power  in  the  House." 

Dick's  educational  bent  and  leader- 
ship qualities  came  naturally.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  scholar,  teacher, 
coach,  and  student  adviser.  His  aca- 
demic years  were  interrupted  by 
World  War  n.  which  he  entered  as  a 
private  and  ended  as  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, after  receiving  the  Leglm  of  Merit 
and  the  Brane  Star.  Having  served  as 
an  adviser  of  veterans  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Kansas  for  several  years,  he 
began  his  congressional  career  in  Jan- 
uary 1949. 

From  the  beginning,  and  through 
the  ensuhig  34  years.  Didc's  service  in 
the  House  was  outstanding.  He  made 
his  mark  as  an  innovative  and  inde- 
pendent legislator  at  an  important 
poriod  of  change  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress.  His  reocml  stands  as  an  im- 
pressive testimony  and  abiding  tribute 
to  a  great  American.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, it  is  our  special  privilege  to 
honor  Dick  Boiling  today. 

Dick,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  this  award. 

In  addition  to  the  gavel  which  Di<^ 
has  here,  we  have  letters  frtmi  his  col- 
leagues who  have  served  with  him  in 
the  Congress,  not  one  volume  but  two 
volumes  of  kind  wishes. 

Our  congratulations  to  you.  and  we 
would  like  to  have  you  say  a  few 
words. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Thank  you.  thank 
youalL 

I  really  am  flattered  and  honored  by 
this  presentation.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  on  this  floor  right  now  with 
whom  I  had  fairly  rough  fights,  and  I 
think  we  all  forgave  each  other  on  the 
way.  But  it  gives  me  a  very  real  feeling 
of  the  institution  to  look  out  and  see 
so  many  people  that  I  have  known  and 
have  known  well. 

There  are  at  least  three  men  on  this 
floor  who  had  a  major  role  in  my 
career,  in  that  they  taught  me  an 
enormous  amount.  There  is  hardly 
anybody  on  this  floor  who  did  not 
teach  me  something.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  this  organisation.  Just  as 
I  was  proud  to  be  an  active  Member  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  think  those  of  us 
who  really  know  the  institution  in  our 
own  different  ways  have  a  great  deal 
still  to  do.  regardless  of  our  retirement 
and  regardless  of  whatever  we  do.  be- 
cause without  being  too  platitudinous 
about  it,  as  usual,  the  country  is  in  a 
lot  of  trouble— and  I  do  not  say  that  in 
a  partisan  way.  It  has  been  in  a  lot  of 
trouble,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  36 
years  I  have  been  looking  at  it.  which 
you  will  notice  is  2  more  years  than  I 
served.  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
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former  mctnbers  who  are  still  active  in 
their  conoems  for  the  United  States 
and  to  know  that  we  wUl  be  support- 
ing the  same  things  that  our  active 
successors  support 

Again.  I  repeat,  I  am  flattered  and 
honored.  And  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  presebtaticm  concludes  our  cere- 
monies on  the  House  floor.  On  behalf 
of  all  of  oMr  colleagues,  we  thank  you 
for  receiving  us  today  and  for  your 
IMtst  courtesies. 

We  reaffirm  again  our  everlasting 
affection  for  the  Cangress  of  the 
United  S^te8,  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  our  continued  intorest  to 
be  of  sudi  help  as  we  can  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  our  great  syaton  of 
government. 

Mr.  ARCNDS  (presiding).  The  Chair 
anwnii¥M«w4  to  the  Members  who  may 
not  have  answered  to  tlie  ndleall  when 
their  names  were  called  that  they  wiU 
have  penttission  to  enter  their  names. 

On  behalf  of  the  ^^eaker,  the  Chair 
announoeg  that  the  House  wUl  contin- 
ue in  reoeos  until  12  o'dodL 

Aooordittgly  (at  11  o'clock  and  40 
minutes  aan.),  the  House  continued  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon. 


The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  276(d)-276(g)  of 
title  22.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, appointed  Mr.  Johnstoh  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mmtary  Group,  to  be  held  in  Kenora, 
Canada,  on  June  16-20, 1983. 


strong  public  school  system  is  at  the 
heart  of  a  strong,  diverse  America. 


D  1200 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  <vder  by  the 
Speaker  ajt  12  o'clock  noon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Soiate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

HJ.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
tat  the  tetoporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance piograms  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  House 
Reaolutton  200  agreed  to  on  Bflay  18, 
1983,  the  Speaker  did  on  May  19. 1983. 
make  certification  to  the  U.S.  district 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  required  by  House  Resolution  200. 
on  the  refusal  of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  f  cd- 
lowing  titles,  in  which  the  concurrmoe 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  376.  An  act  to  amend  the  Debt  Orilec- 
tion  Act  d.  1663  to  rtimlnat»  the  require- 
ment that  contracts  for  collection  services 
to  recover  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  amount  provided  in  advance  appropria- 
tion acts: 

B.  636.  An  act  to  authorise  aupplemaital 
assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding  its 
ectmomy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes^ 

SJ.  Res4  43.  Joint  resobition  dfsignating 
Alaska  Ststehood  Day,  January  3. 1664: 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  we^  of  May  32.  1663,  through  May  38. 
1663.  as  "MatitMial  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Week":  and 

BJ.  Res.  02.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  6, 1663.  as  "Munici- 
pal Clerk's  Week." 


GENERAL  LEAVE;   PRINTING   OF 

PROCEEDINGS     HAD     DURING 

RECESS 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  i-ecess  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRO,  and  that  all  Members 
and  former  Members  who  qx>ke 
during  the  recess  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  revising  and  extending  their  re- 
marks.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LAWYERS  VISIT 
WASHINGTON.     SEE     GOVERN- 
MENT IN  ACMION 
(Mr.  GEKAS  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
for  many  of  us  from  time  to  time  to 
review  the  balance  and  the  separation 
of  powers,  the  Judiciary,  the  executive, 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  a  group  of  lawyers  came  f nun 
my  home  district  of  Dauphin  County. 
Pa.,  and  presented  themselves  and 
were  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  an  excellent  review  of  that 
process.  We  heard  opinions  being  ren- 
dered by  various  Justices,  and  I  myself 
was  privileged  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  bar.  To  those 
people  who  came  down.  I  am  sure  it 
was  an  outstanding  display  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  at  work. 

They  have  now  fulfilled  their  day  by 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  see  us  in  action,  and  perhw 
later  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  White  House  and  the  chief 
resident  therehi.  so  that  they  will  then 
have  a  fuU  panoply  of  American  de- 
mocracy at  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  them,  welcome 
to  Washington. 


REAGAN'S  RHETORIC  HURTS 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
givoi  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremarits.) 

Mr.  OLICKBAAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
growing  very  tired  of  the  constant  ha- 
rangue against  public  education  by 
PresidNit  Reagan.  It  se«ns  that  every 
chance  he  gets,  the  President  cannot 
resist  tieUing  the  American  people  how 
bad  our  teachers  and  schools  are.  His 
rhetoric  Just  sLmply  is  not  true,  and  it 
is  very  demoralizing  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  teachers, 
parents,  and  school  board  members 
throughout  this  country  who  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  oiu- 
schools. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  But  what  does  the 
President  propose?  Reduced  dollars 
for  education,  tuition  tax  credits  for 
private  schools,  and  school  prayer.  His 
first  two  solutions  will  most  definitely 
harm  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  our 
schools  and  his  third  proposal  is  of  du- 
bious constitutionality. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  rhetoric.  It  is 
time  to  restate  the  principle  that  a 


WEST  FRONT  EXPANSION 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  c;HANDLER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  add  my 
2  cents  to  an  issue  that  could  cost  U.S. 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in  unnec- 
essary expenses. 

I  am  referring  to  the  $70.5  million 
that  has  been  added  to  the  supplemen- 
tal im>propriations  biU  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  the  west  front  of  the  U.S. 
CiU>itoL 

When  we  vote  on  this  measure  later 
this  week,  we  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  consider  the  esthetic,  historic 
and  economic  implications  of  this  ex- 
penditure. Instead  of  a  costly  expan- 
sion. I  support  an  effort  to  restore  the 
west  front  at  a  more  reasonable  cost  of 
$49  million. 

As  a  new  Congressman.  I  have  been 
repeatedly  struck  by  the  architectiiral 
beauty  and  historic  value  of  the  Ci^ 
itol.  It  is  a  unique  structure  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  history.  The  west 
front  should  be  restored  for  future 
generations,  not  expanded  to  make 
space  available  for  hideaway  offices 
for  senior  Members  of  Congress  and 
possibly  a  fancy  new  restaurant. 


13336 

Thlt  body  bai  resion  to  doubt  the 
eo>t  n^l^ft**  put  f mrard  by  the  Cap- 
itol Architect  itnoe  the  iMt  four  ««• 
■trueUoo  proJeeU  under  the  tpaaaot- 
«t>tp  ot  that  office  have  run  over  cost 
by  SO  to  300  percent,  licet  recently, 
the  coutruetkm  of  the  Hart  Senate 
Oftloe  BuikUnt  tripled  to  a  cost  of 
$117.7  mOUon  before  it  was  completed. 
Tavpayen  were  Juitiflably  outraged 
over  that  ezpenae.  and  I  doot  think 
we  want  to  repeat  mieh  a  fiasco  this 
:  by  ^ntiDg  for  a  costly  and  unnec- 
r  ezpanylon  project 
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THE  MX 


MISSnX-A  $23  BILLION 

FLDIFLAM 

(Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  asked 

#i>H  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  f«r  1  minute,  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting ideees  of  flimflam  I  have  had 
the  oppOTtunlty  to  observe  in  the  4V^ 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  is  the 
agreeing  to  go  forward  oa  a  $17  to  $30 
trillion  MX  missfle.  That  is  a  gigantic 
new  lap.  a  negative  lap,  in  the  arms 
race  in  exdumge  for  some  position 
that  supposedly  the  President  has 
given  us  in  a  letter. 

I  would  like  to  put  Into  the  Raooao 
the  feapoose  that  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  made  last  week  <»  a  morn- 
ing televisian  mogram.  On  being  asked 
if  the  letter  was  anything  different 
than  the  President's  previous  position. 
Mr.  Weinberger  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent's positi<m  Is  the  position  that  he 
has  always  had. 

The  exact  text  of  that  answer.  Mr. 
SpMker.  follows: 

QveaMoM  6v  ABC^  Steve  BeO.-  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, are  we  loint  to  aee  a  new  banaining 
stanee  oo  the  part  of  the  United  States  now. 
gtven  the  President's  written  aauranoes  last 
week?" 

Hiwinwwr  by  Secretary  WelnbCTser  "Well. 
1  dont  really  underrtand.  and  never  have 
underrteod.  wbat  It  is  additionally  that  i> 
wanted  from  the  President.  The  President 
has  been  the  leading  advocate  of  anns  re- 
duction, drastic  arms  reductions,  down  to 
the  point  of  equality  and  that  would  be 
fully  verifiable  tram  the  beglnninc.  And  he 
bas  reiterated  that.  And  that  Is  exactly  the 
position  he's  always  bad." 

Questkm  fry  BtHk  "So  he  hasn't  changed 
anything." 

Rcapone  by  Wdnberger  "Well,  essential- 
ly, what's  been  changed  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Soowcroft  oonmilaBion  has  oome  In  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  new  missile  [lildg- 
etmanl  whiefa  Senator  IOabtI  Hakt.  I 
think,  has  stvcn  a  rather  lukewarm  endorse- 
ment to." 

t  ALSO  suns  MX  U  MO 
JMOnCBVt 

(Statement  in  same  May  16  "Oood  Morning 
America"  taitervlew) 

WmnooBU  "The  question  is  not  whether 
or  not  It's  [MXl  a  bargaining  chip.  Nobody 
ever  suggested  that  It  was  a  bargaining  chip. 
It's  part  of  our  necessary  modemtetion. 

"The  Soviets  have  already  modernised. 
They  have  the  S8-18's  and  the  19's  at  the 


intercontinental  range,  and  they  are  very 
much  more  accurate  and  have  a  much 
higher  yield  than  ours  da  And  so  the  MX  Is. 
and  has  been  for  13  yean  that  it's  been  de- 
bated, a  generally  reoognlMd  needed  mod- 
emlsatlon  of  our  ICBM  system." 

Those  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  saying  that  they  are  going  to  now 
switch  their  previous  positions  and  go 
for  the  MX  missUe  because  of  a  letter 
frtnn  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  deluding  themselves.  The 
President  lias  not  changed  his  position 
on  aims  controL  It  is  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  proclaimed  their  oppo- 
sition to  MX  in  Dense  Pack  last  year 
and  now  support  the  more  vulnerable 
basing  in  existhig  silos  this  year  who 
have  flip-flopped. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 

(Mrs.  BOOGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
prlvOeged  this  momtaig  to  attend  the 
National  Maritime  Memorial  Service 
held  In  conjunction  with  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Nationial  Maritime  Day. 
This  Is  a  memorial  service  that  is 
unique  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  that  lionors  the  seafarers  of  this 
Nation  who  have  been  lost  In  time  of 
war. 

In  World  War  n  alone.  733  vessels 
and  5.636  seafarers  were  lost  due  to 
enemy  action. 

I  was  privUeged  to  be  there  with 
leaders  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
of  the  Navy,  of  business,  of  labor,  and 
of  management  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
great  American  patriots. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  In 
their  memory  we  will.  In  this  House 
and  In  this  Nation,  develop  a  maritime 
policy  that  will  Indeed  taisure  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  forces 
in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war. 


chairs.  These  girls  of  Tnxv  6050,  (me 
of  the  few  Girl  Scout  tnxHW  for  the 
handicapped  in  the  country,  made 
coming  to  WasMngton  their  goal  and 
they  achieved  it  Their  courage  and 
perseverance  provide  an  example  to  all 
of  us  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  saluting  these  terrific  young 
ladles.  Amber  Dudos,  9:  Amy  Gordtm, 
12;  KirsUe  Klodaienski,  6:  Lainie 
Lewis.  11:  Bridget  Payne,  17;  Susan  Pe- 
truoelli.  10:  Diana  Plumbley,  8:  and 
Andria  Wamberg,  12.  As  Lainie's 
mother,  Mary  Lewis,  the  troop  leader, 
said.  "They  are  really  proud  of  them- 
selves. They've  taught  themselves  a 
leaaon  and  they've  shown  the  commu- 
nity Just  how  productive  and  active 
they  can  be." 

We.  in  Congress,  welccnne  these 
young  ladles  and  we  hope  that  we  can 
emulate  the  perseverance,  self-reli- 
ance, and  determinatiim  that  they 
have  shown. 


A  SALUTE  TO  HANDICAPPED 
OnUi  SCOUTS  PROM  CALIFOR- 
NIA ON  THEIR  TRIP  TO  WASH- 
INGTON 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  eight  extraor- 
dinary individuals  who  have  come  to 
Washington  this  week.  These  young 
women,  members  of  Girl  Scout  Troop 
6050  In  El  CaJon.  Calif.,  started  raistaig 
money  2  years  ago  to  be  able  to  come 
on  this  trip.  The  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  raise  enough  money  through 
selling  cookies  and  donations  from  the 
Elks  Club  Lodge  1812  and  the  Easter 
Seal  Society  to  get  here  is  In  itself 
commendable.  But  what  makes  their 
effort  truly  extraordinary  Is  that  they 
raised  this  money  from  their  wheel- 


BENEFTT  CONCERT  FOR  "SAVE 
LEBANON"  IS  BIO  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  "Save  Lebanon"  began  its  effort  to 
aid  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  cliildren 
wounded  during  the  fighting  in  Leba- 
non. Since  then,  hundreds  of  young 
people  have  been  assisted.  Under  the 
auspdes  of  "Save  Lebanon",  31  severe- 
ly wounded  children  have  already 
been  brought  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  receiving  specialised 
medical  care  In  hoq;>ita]s  nationwide, 
many  of  which  liave  donated  their 
services,  through  "Save  Lebanon" 
Americans  have  reached  out  to  help 
these  innocent  victims  of  war— but 
thousands  still  need  help. 

Last  night  I  had  the  honor,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  of  spon- 
soring and  atteniUng  a  benefit  concert 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  "Save  Leb- 
anon." The  evening  was  a  hiige  success 
and  I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations and  thanks  to  the  artists  who 
donated  their  services  to  this  worthy 
cause:  The  Paul  Hill  Chorale,  the 
Symphony  for  United  Nations  directed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Eger,  guest  vocaUsts 
Jennifer  Barron.  Linn  Maxwell,  Gene 
Tucker,  and  McHenry  Boatwright  and 
the  host  for  the  evening,  radio  person- 
ality Casey  Kasem.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
special  guest  star.  Mr.  Danny  Thomas, 
who  did  a  magnif  leant  Job. 

The  proceeds  from  this  concert  will 
be  used  to  bring  more  injured  children 
to  the  United  States  for  treatments  in 
our  hospitiOs.  expanding  the  Impor- 
tant relief  work  of  aiding  the  children 
of  Lebanon.  All  of  us.  as  Americans, 
can  take  pride  in  this  fine  organisa- 
tion. 


ON-SITE  VERIFICATION  NEEDED 
IN  ARMS  CONTROL  AORXBMBNT 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tat  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
founding scMne  of  our  deities,  the 
President  Of  the  United  SUtes  appears 
finally  to  be  coming  to  an  aims  control 
agreemmt  Unfortunatdy.  It  Is  not 
with  the  Russians,  as  many  of  us  had 
hoped:  it  ia  with  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Menibers  of  the  House. 

I  suppose  any  agreement  Is  better 
than  nonei,  but  one  thing  about  It 
bothers  m«,  and  that  Is  the  apparent 
absence  in  this  agreement  of  any  pro- 
visi<m  for  onsite  verlflcatkm. 

Now,  when  two  somevrtiat  distrustful 
groups  ccMne  together  In  an  agree- 
mmt  it  is  very  important  to  get  onsite 
verification,  as  we  have  been  told,  par- 
ticularly in  arms  control  agreements,  I 
am  not  msMlf  a  believer  In  the  agree- 
ment but  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  are  ane  getting  the  rlg^t  to  make 
imannounoed  visits  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  to  the  Pentagon, 
because  to  accept  this  kind  of  agree- 
ment wholly  on  f  atth  without  the  kind 
of  provisions  for  onrite  veriflcatkm 
that  are  nfecessary  in  an  aims  control 
agreonent  is,  I  think,  to  invite  serious 
difficulty. 

The  agreement  may  be  a  step  for- 
ward, although  some  of  us  doulit  that 
But  if  we  look  at  the  remarks  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Wdnberger  and 
others  within  the  administration, 
there  Is  some  hesitancy  about  the 
agreement  As  any  student  of  Penta- 
gonology  will  tell  us,  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  somewhat  closed  society 
and  we  cannot  always  tell  what  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues, in  piuvulng  their  agreement 
with  the  President  on  aims  control,  to 
insist  that  we  get  the  onsite  verificar 
tlon  of  the  policies  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Pentagon, 
without  which  it  will  not  be  very 
usefuL 


DECISION  ON  MX  IS  POLITICAL, 
NOTMnJTART 

(Mr.  VLABXSn  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Bfr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  will  begin  debate  on  one  of 
the  great  debates  of  our  time,  the  MX 
missile.  It  is  a  political  debate,  because 
even  the  Scowcroft  Cmnmisslon  admit- 
ted that  there  is  UtUe  military  Justifi- 
cation for  putting  the  MX  missile  in 
Bdnutenum  silos.  Their  MX  decision 
was  a  political  decision,  not  a  military 
decision. 

Here  an  the  political  facts  of  life: 
Ronald  Rtagan  has  staked  his  political 
reputation  on  building  the  MX  missUe. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  opposed  practical- 


ly every  arms  control  agreement  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  signed,  and  after 
2  yean  In  office.  Ronald  Reagan  stOl 
has  not  gotten  over  his  arms  control 
allergy. 

So  to  get  Ronald  Reagan  to  over- 
conle  thfa  allergy,  we  now  have  this 
fionous  bargain:  In  return  for  a  $20 
bUUon  MX  system,  Ronald  Reagan 
promises  to  get  serious  about  arms 
coptroL 

Twenty  billion  dollars,  that  is  the 
price  tag.  We  do  not  get  an  agreement 
out  of  the  deal.  Just  a  vague  promise 
written  in  invisible  ink. 


with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday.  May  19.  1983.  at 
page  13109.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLE31K  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenvore  (Mr. 
MusTHA)  laid  Iwfore  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WASHmOTOH.  D.C., 

JToy  19. 1$83. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  O'NKnx,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  RepretentaHvea. 
WcOUnoton,  D.C. 

Okas  Ms.  Sraexk:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mlffirVm  granted  In  Clause  S,  Rule  in  of  the 
Rules  of  the  UJB.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  lumor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  2:20  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  19, 1983 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 

(3)  At  2:20  pju.  on  Thursday.  May  19. 1983 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  eighth 
spedal  message  for  fiscal  year  1983  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

BDMAIOH  J.  OtJTBRIX, 

Oerk,  HovMe  of  Repretentativea. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  wtiich  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday.  May  19.  1983.  at 
page  87143.) 


DEFERRAL  OF  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY AND  INCatEASES  TO 
PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED  DE- 
FERRAU3— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-64) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  wtiich  was  read  and,  together 


D  1215 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  C3iair  announces  that  he 
wHl  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suqiend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postvoned.  wiU 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  May  24. 1983. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 

Ut.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suq>end  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  2920)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and 
extend  certain  health-care  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratkm.  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2920 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
ReprtaentaHves   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congren  aaatnMed, 
tmoKt  rmx 
SicnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Veterans'  Administration  Health  Programs 
Amendments  of  1983". 

THSIE-TKAR  KXTSHSIOH  OF  PIBIOO  VOE  IX- 
QUSSmiO  FSTCHOLOGICAL  RKASJUSmmT 
COnRSKLIHO 

Sac.  2.  SecUon  612A  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amoided— 
■  (1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1984" 
in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30, 198r';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Sn>t«nber  30.  1984". 
"October  1.  1984".  and  "Aprfl  1.  1984"  in 
subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1987".  "October  1,  1987". 
and  "September  30. 1986",  req>ectlvely. 

STUDY  or  POST-THADMATIC  STIBS  DISOUBBS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  conduct  a  comprehmsive  study 
of  the  readjustment  of  Vieti>am-era  veter- 
ans to  civilian  life.  The  study  shall  Include  a 
nationwide  survey  of  the  prevalence  and  in- 
cidence of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
and  related  readjustment  problems  among 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  a  survey  of  the 
health  status  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran 
population  In  relation  to  that  of  the  general 
population. 

(b)  Each  portion  of  the  study  shall  be 
done  with  a  sample  of  sufficient  size  to  sup- 
port statistically  valid  projections  about  the 
entire  population  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  shall  include  separate  statistical  find- 
ings for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, veterans  who  served  in  the  Viet- 
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nam  theater  of  opentloni  during  the  Vtet- 
nam  era.  and  women  veteram. 

(cKl)  The  readjustment  portion  of  the 
study  abaU  Inehide  a  psycholodcal  evahia- 
tkm  of  the  population  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, an  econoBBic  evaluation  of  auch  popula- 
tion In  terma  of  tnoome  level  and  employ- 
ment achievement  and  mtlaf  action,  and  a 
■odoloflcal  evaluation  of  such  population, 
jiyliwUny  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  and 
tncidenee  of  the  looc-term  effect  of  post- 
traumatic atrtas  disorders  among  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  on  the  families  of  such  veter- 
ans (and  on  peiaons  in  other  social  relation- 
ships with  such  veterans).  Tlie  survey  shaU 
also  be  designed  to  yield  information  to  aid 
in  detominlng  whether  there  is  a  correla- 
tion between  the  occurrence  of  post-trau- 
matle  stress  disorders  In  such  veterans  and 
alcohol  abuse  or  drug  abuse  among  such 
veterans  and  whether  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  occurrence  of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorderB  in  such  veterans  and  the  In- 
carceration of  such  veterans  in  Federal. 
State,  or  local  penal  institutions. 

(S)  The  health  status  portion  of  the  study 
shaQ  survey  (through  the  use  of  established 
health  inventory  methodologies)  the  cur- 
rent and  past  health  status  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  shall  spe- 
cifically be  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
of  and  rdatianahlp  (if  any)  between  the  oc- 
currence of  post-traumatic  stress  and  relat- 
ed psychcJogfcal  disorders  within  such  pop- 
ulation and  the  occurrence  of  paychobiologi- 
cal  or  medical  disorders  within  such  popula- 
tion. TiM  survey  shall  also  include  a  deter- 
mination of  the  extent  of  the  use  by  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  facilities.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  categcniMd  by  type  of  facility, 
type  of  care  provided,  and  (to  the  extoit 
practicable)  user  satisfaction  with  the  care 
provided. 

(d)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1985.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
repcHt  on  the  study  conducted  under  this 
section.  The  report  shall  include  detaUed 
finings  and  conclusions  and  a  description 
of  methodologies  used  and  statistical  as- 
sumptions made.  All  findings  and  conclu- 
sions shall  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  general  and 
of  the  portion  of  that  population  consisting 
of  veterans  with  service-connected  disaUl- 
iUes,  the  portion  consisting  of  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  operatioas 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  and  the  portion 
consistinc  of  women  veterans. 


n  POI  Oim  KATIS  PATABLB  TO 
STAIBS  FBOVIMIIO  CAIX  TO  VXRBAIIS  Dl 
■TAIXHOlfB 

Sac  4.  (a)  Section  Ml  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$6.38".  "$1X10",  and 
"$13.28"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$».80".  "$18.00".  and  "$18.90". 
respectlvelr.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowIng  new 
subsection: 

"(c>  The  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  every  three  years  to  the  Committee 
<m  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  appropri- 
ate rates  for  payments  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  first  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  June  30. 1883.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1,1983. 

oaamMCt  ouu  ni  pukkto  bico  ahb  tbx 


Sac.  5.  Section  801(4)CKv)  of   tiUe   38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 


out  "September  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30, 19M". 

ADVISOBT  OOmOTTB  Oil  WOUBI  VRBUMS 

Sac  8.  (a)(l>  Chapter  3  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  331  the  following  new  section: 
"■  m.  Adrlaory  CoNwlttM  •■  Wosms  VctatWM 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
wMaan  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory   Committee    on    Women    Veterans 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  -Committee'). 
"(b)  The  committee  shall  consist  of— 
"(1)  members  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  general  public.  Including— 
"(A)  representatives  of  women  veterans; 
"(B)  individuals  who  are  recognised  au- 
thorities In  fields  pertinent  to  the  needs  of 
women  veterans,  including  the  health-care 
needs  of  women;  and 

"(C)  representatives  of  both  male  and 
female  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Iknployment); 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defoise  (or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Defense  Advisory  Cnnmittee  on 
Women  in  the  Services):  and 

"(4)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  (or  their  designess). 
"(c)  The  Administrator  shaU  determine 
the  number,  terms  of  service,  and  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  except  that 
the  term  of  service  of  any  such  member  may 
not  exceed  three  years. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration of  benefits  for  women  veterans 
under  Uws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
A«imini«t.rmMnn,  and  (2)  the  unique  needs  of 
women  veterans  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion, health  care,  and  rehabilitation. 

"(eXl)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1984.  and 
not  later  than  July  1  of  each  second  year 
thereafter,  the  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  report  on  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion insofar  as  they  pertain  to  women  veter- 
ans. The  committee  shall  Include  In  each 
such  report  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of 
women  veterans  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion, health  care,  and  rehabilitation,  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  designed  to  meet 
such  needs,  and  such  recommendations  (in- 
cludUng  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legisli^lve  action)  as  the  committee  con- 
siders to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
submit  each  such  report  to  Congress  togeth- 
er with  any  comments  of  the  Administrator 
ooncorning  the  report. 

"(3)  The  committee  may  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator such  other  reports  and  recom- 
mendations ss  the  committee  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
each  annual  report  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  314  of  this  title  a  sum- 
mary of  all  reports  and  rerommwidatlons  of 
the  committee  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor since  the  previous  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator. 

"(f)  The  committee  shall  continue  In  ex- 
istence until  terminated  by  a  provision  of 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section.". 


(3)  The  table  of  seetloos  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  221  the 
following  new  item: 

"222.  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
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(b>  SecUon  222  of  UUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

BXAL  PBOmTT  MABSOaiBR 

Sic  7.  Section  5022  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  days"  in  subsecUon 
(aX2XA)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "180 
days":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subseetim: 

"(d)  Real  pn^ierty  under  the  JurtodlcUon 
of  the  Administrator  may  not  be  declared 
excess  by  the  Administrator  and  disposed  of 
by  the  General  Services  AdministraUon  or 
any  other  enUty  of  the  Federal  Government 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  property  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  carrying  out  its 
funcUons.". 

■m»»—  or  uvosioiiiUiT  nrmisT,  siloxi, 


Sac  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  may  execute  such  instruments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  release  the  reversitm- 
ary  interest  of  the  United  States  restricting 
to  use  as  a  public  park  or  other  public  pur- 
pose the  parcel  of  land  described  In  subsec- 
Uon (b)  which  Is  a  portion  of  a  larger  tract 
of  land  mwlously  ctmveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  BQoxl.  MlsBiSBippi,  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
to  the  dty  of  BUoxl.  MlsslsBippl".  approved 
October  4. 1968  (Public  Law  89-629;  80  Stat 
878). 

(b)  The  parcel  of  land  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  Is  that  parcel  of  land,  consisting 
of  approximately  7.24  acres,  conveyed  from 
the  city  of  BUoxl.  Mississippi,  to  Oulf 
Paving.  Incorporated  (a  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi), by  deed  of  June  29, 1973,  recorded  at 
book  65.  page  589.  in  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chancery  CleA  of  Harrison 
County,  MississippL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quta«d  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoirrooimT)  will  be  recognised  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammbrschiczot)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  BClsslssippi  (Mr.  MoMTOOiimT). 
onnauLLiAVS 

Mr.  MOMTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
maiks  on  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Ur.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2920  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  committee  by  unani- 


mous voict  vote.  The  bill  would 
strengttien  certain  veterans'  health 
care  progntais  and  would  estaMlih  an 
Advisory  Conunittee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans within  the  VeteranT  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  biU  would  revise 
procedures  <with  req^ect  to  real  proper- 
ty of  the  agency.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  several  years  with  the  pres- 
sures appU«d  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  the  General  Sorvloes  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  declare  sur- 
plus certain  property  that  may  be  crit- 
ical to  the  agency's  future  needs. 

The  subject  matter  contained  in  the 
bOl  resulted  from  extensive  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
HoQ>lta]8  and  Health  Cere  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  fldd.  The  sub- 
committee recently  held  2  days  of  field 
hearings  where  many  members  of  the 
subcommit^e  visited  several  VA  medi- 
cal f adliticfi  and  State  nursing  homes. 
In  additioii.  my  Suboonmilttee  on 
Oversight  and  Investicatlons  held  2 
days  of  hearings  and  following  those 
hearings  vWted  VA  ho^ltals  in  Jadt- 
son  and  BiloxL  The  committee  is  dcring 
thorough  oversight  work  in  the  medi- 
cal area,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the 
interest  shown  by  our  monbers  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  time  to  go  into 
the  field  and  see  the  type  of  care  and 
treatment  our  veterans  are  receiving. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gmtleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Edqab.  Chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  his  leadership.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  very  stole  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  ttie  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ham- 
MEBscBiiiifr.  for  his  leadership  and  co- 
operation. The  gentleman  knows  how 
very  grateful  I  am  for  the  key  role  he 
plays  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Mil  contains  sever- 
al features  that  will  sllow  us  to  oontin- 
ve  to  provide  quality  medical  care  and 
treatment  to  veterans  and  I  strongly 
support  the  measure. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  might  need 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentlelnan  frcHn  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Emmr.  and  I  thank  him  for  the  out- 
standing Job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  EDQAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Ho(q>ita]s  and  Health 
Care  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Af  fMrs  has  held  long  and  exten- 
sive hearings  on  several  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  the  committee  has  incor- 
porated. Before  disctisshig  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure,  however,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  support  of  the  fUll  committee 
chairman,  Somrr  MomooiixaT,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Johh  Paul 
HAiocBRsCHitiirr.  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  energies 
expended  in  perfectfaog  this  legislation. 
I  would  also  like  to  pay  vedal  recog- 
nition to  the  freshman  members  of 
the  subconmiittee,  particularly  Lune 


Evans  and  Mncx  Biubakis.  The  sub- 
f^ffii«ai»  has  had  a  productive  begin- 
ning in  the  98th  Congress  due  to  our 
freshman  members'  enthusiasm,  dili- 
gence, and  willingness  to  learn.  I  be- 
lieve our  veterans  have  been  well 
served  by  their  initial  tenure. 

HJt.  2920  extends  the  psychological 
readlustment  counseling  program  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  for  a  period  of  3 
g4iMt|^<pr>ai  years,  or  until  S^tember 
SO,  1987.  The  12-month  period  ending 
September  30. 1987.  would  be  a  transi- 
tion period  for  ftiifting  the  (derations 
of  the  program  from  the  vet  cmters  to 
existing  VA  health  care  facilities.  The 
subcommittee  has  received  testimony 
as  to  the  great  service  this  program 
has  been  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  both 
from  the  veteran  poptilation  and  pro- 
f evtonals  within  the  VA. 

PuMic  Law  96-22  authorized  this 
counseling  program  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans through  Septnnber  30.  1981. 
Public  Law  97-72  extended  veterans' 
eligibility  for  service  under  this  pro- 
gram through  September  30. 1984,  and 
established  a  mechanism  for  the  or- 
derly transition  of  this  program  into 
the  VA  health  care  system:  136  vet 
centers  are  now  operating  throughout 
the  country. 

The  ccmunlttee  is  aware  that  it  takes 
a  substantial  period  of  time  for  a  new 
vet  center  to  establish  a  reputation  in 
its  community  and  to  overcome  the 
akeptidsm  that  often  accompanies 
new  program  initiatives.  During  the 
currmt  fiscal  year,  vet  centers  will 
provide  counseling  for  an  estimated 
80.000  visits  by  Vietnam  era  veterans- 
The  program  has  enhanced  the  VA's 
reputation  as  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  study  treatment  of  posttraumatic 
stxess  disorder. 

Since  the  vet  centers  will  fall  short 
of  realizing  their  maxlmiim  potential 
by  September  30.  1984,  and  based 
upon  the  performance  and  the  results 
of  the  vet  center  program  thus  far,  we 
have  conduded  that  the  program  must 
continue  for  a  mfniiniiTn  of  3  years 
beyond  the  current  expiration  date. 
This  tninimum  extc»ution  of  3  addition- 
al years  is  absolutely  necessary  due  to 
the  large  numlser  of  Vietnam  veterans 
being  seen  by  vet  center  teams  for  the 
first  time  and  the  increase  in  veterans 
being  recognized  as  suffering  from 
severe  mental  stress  ctrndltions.  The 
latter  condition  must  be  treated  on 
more  long-term  basis  and  frequently 
requires  the  vet  center  team  to  pre- 
pare the  veteran  and  his  or  her  family 
for  entrance  into  the  mainstream  of 
VA  mmtal  health  care. 

In  fact,  strong  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  March  24,  1983  from 
expert  witnesses  revealed  that  even  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  program  might 
not  be  sufficient. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kolb,  one  of  only  five 
physicians  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration who  hoicks  the  title  of 
"distinguished  physician"  within  his 
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own  field  of  psychiatry,  recommended 
that  the  program  be  extended  for  an 
additional  5  years.  Dr.  Kolb  made  that 
recommendation  not  only  fnmi  his  ex- 
perience working  with  troubled  Viet- 
nam veterans,  but  as  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, former  chairman  of  the  Psychiar 
try  Department  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty and  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Psychiatric  Institute. 

HJl.  2920  also  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  readlust- 
ment of  Vietnam  vet»ans  to  civilian 
life.  This  study  will  include  a  survey  of 
the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  and  related 
readjustment  problons.  It  further  re- 
quires a  survey  of  the  health  status  of 
Vietnam  veterans  in  relation  to  the 
general  population  of  the  Naticm.  The 
study  is  due  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  not 
later  than  December  31, 1985. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  increases  in 
the  per  diem  rates  payable  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  the  sevoal 
State  veteran  extended  csre  facilities. 
It  would  increase  the  rate  for  domicili- 
ary care  from  the  presmt  $6.35  to 
$9.50  i>er  day;  nursing  home  care  frmn 
$12.10  to  $16  per  day,  and  hospital 
care  from  $13.25  to  $16.90  per  day. 

The  committee  has  found  this  pro- 
granfto  be  among  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive and  successful  methods  of  provid- 
ing hospital  and  extended  care  for  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  has  provided  an 
excellent  auxiliary  service  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

However,  since  1970,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  per  diem  reimbyrse- 
ment  share  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
State  home  program  has  ranged  from 
35.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  a 
low  of  20.3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
In  the  past  few  years,  program  partici- 
pation has  been  continually  dropping. 
To  wmintjtin  this  Credible  and  viable 
program,  we  feel  the  increase  in  per 
diem  rates  is  essential. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  per 
diem  rates  payable  to  Stote  Veterans' 
Homes,  the  bill  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  submit  a 
report  every  3  years  on  the  «*ipropri- 
ate  rates  for  payments  to  the  several 
State  extended  care  facillUes  under 
section  641  of  tiUe  38,  United  States 
Code.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  no 
later  than  June  30,  1984.  The  increase 
in  per  diem  rates  will  take  effect  on 
October  1. 1983.  ^       , 

H.R.  2920  extends  for  1  additional 
year  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  waive  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  provision  of 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  to 
eligible  veterans  residing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public 
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Law  97-SSl  extended  untO  September 
30.  1983.  the  Vetenns'  AdmlnlftraUon 
authority  to  oootlnue  to  rely  on  the 
l>rlTmte  sector  in  order  to  meet  the 
hc«lth-care  needs  of  veterans  in  the 
Commoowealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Vlrfln  Islands. 

The  Joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
eompanylnc  PubUe  Law  97-251  direct- 
ed the  Veterans'  Administratkm  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  pro- 
vidtng  appropriate  and  cost-effective 
health  care  to  these  veterans  and.  to 
the  extent  that  new  OHistruction  was 
involved,  to  prepare  the  needed 
project  or  projects  for  inclusion  in  the 
President's  budtet  This  study  was  due 
to  the  «»nmittee  on  December  1. 1982. 
-It  was  received  <hi  January  20.  1983. 
Both  the  oovor  letter  from  the  Admin- 
istrator which  accompanied  the  study 
and  the  executive  summary  of  the 
study  state  that  it  does  not  constitute 
a  request  for  funding  or  any  other  leg- 
islative action. 

It  further  states  "Nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily reiH«sent  the  views  of  the 
Agency  or  of  the  Administration." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  wedal  authority 
to  provide  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  for  the  treatment  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected conditi<»u  of  veterans 
residing  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
must  be  extended  for  1  additional 
year.  However,  the  ocnnmlttee  desires 
to  make  it  dear  that  unless  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  takes  a  position  in 
relation  to  the  study  conclusions  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  90-251.  further 
extensions  of  the  authority  to  provide 
such  care  by  the  Administration  will 
not  be  ocmsidered.  If  the  agency  does 
not  submit  a  proposal  to  Congress 
next  year.  Including  a  request  for 
funds  in  the  budget,  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing problems  cm  a  permanent  basis, 
the  ctnnmlttee  will  be  required  to  initi- 
ate legislatl<m  on  its  own.  The  commit- 
tee is  not  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
matter  has  been  handled  by  the 
agency. 

The  bill  also  establishes  within  the 
VA  an  Advisory  Committee  on  W<nnen 
Veterans.  While  representing  only  2.5 
percent  of  aU  veterans,  the  female  vet- 
eran population  is  growing  significant- 
ly. As  of  September  1981.  there  were 
about  742.000  female  veterans.  WcHnen 
made  up  only  2  percent  of  the  military 
strength  before  1975.  but  imder  the 
AU-Volimteer  Porce.  the  percentage 
rose  to  nearly  0  percent  in  1977  and  is 
expected  to  reach  12  percent  in  1984. 
According  to  a  1981  VA  professional 
services  letter  sent  to  VA  medical 
center  directors  and  chiefs  of  staff, 
the  incTMSing  women  veteran  popula- 
tion is  already  appearing  in  some  geo- 
graphical areas  and  making  demands 
in  acute,  nursing,  and  intermediate 
care  programs.  Further,  the  letter 
states  that  "Changes  in  the  roles 
w(Hnen  are  currently  assuming  in  the 
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military  will  impact  the  nature  and  Veterans'  Administration,  particularly 
kind  of  injuries  they  receive  and  the  when  It  is  known  that  additl<mal  prop- 
medical  care  they  require."  erty  will  be  needed  beyond  the  year 
VA  health  care  programs  have  tradl-  2000  to  take  care  of  the  health  care 
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tionally  been  oriented  toward  male 
health  care  needs.  The  need  to  plan 
for  and  provide  medical  care  that 
meets  the  special  needs  of  women  vet- 
erans is  becoming  more  important  in 
view  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
female  veterans  coming  into  the 
system  now  and  anticipated  in  the 
future.  Women  require  care  for 
gender-related  disorders  that  may  not 
be  available  in  VA  medical  centers. 
Privacy  must  also  be  provided  in  hos- 
pital-bed areas  and  bath  facilities  in 
order  to  provide  equal  access  to  VA 
medical  treatment  programs. 

In  response  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  entitled.  "Actions 
Needed  To  Insure  That  Female  Veter- 
ans Have  Equal  Access  to  VA  Bene- 
fits." the  VA  has  taken  the  initial 
steps  to  create  this  equal  access.  We 
find  this  commendable  and  also  com- 
mend the  current  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Harry  N.  Walters, 
for  his  intention  to  establish  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Women  Veterans 
within  the  VA.  However,  the  commit- 
tee also  notes  that  the  next  Adminis- 
trator may  not  have  the  same  feelings 
about  this  matter.  Therefore,  we  have 
decided  to  make  the  committee  statu- 
tory. 

Section  6  of  HJl.  2920  requires  the 
establishment  of  this  advisory  commit- 
tee with  representatives  appointed 
from  the  general  public,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  w«nen  veterans;  recog- 
nized authorities  In  fields  pertinent  to 
the  needs  of  women  veterans,  includ- 
ing health  care:  representatives  of 
both  male  and  female  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities:  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Defense:  and  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor of  the  VA. 

It  will  be  required  that  the  Adminis- 
trator consult  with  and  seek  the  advice 
of  the  advisory  committee  on  a  regular 
basis.  It  is  also  required  that  not  later 
than  July  1.  1984.  and  not  later  than 
July  1  of  each  second  year,  the  adviso- 
ry committee  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  a 
report  on  the  programs  and  activities 
insofar  as  they  pertain  to  women  vet- 
erans. The  Administrator  is  required 
to  promptly  submit  each  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  This  provision  becomes 
effective  upon  the  date  of  eiuustment 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  revises  the  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  excess  real 
property  by  the  VA  by  extending  the 
current  30-day  delay  in  disposition 
period  required  under  section  5022  of 
title  38  to  180  days.  The  committee 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the  ex- 
cessing  of  property  belonging  to  the 


needs  of  the  aging  veteran  population. 
The  extension  of  time  in  reviewing 
these  prop«ty  transactions  should 
give  the  onnmittee  some  otmtrol  to 
prevent  the  excessing  of  real  property 
that  wlU  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  VA  programs  over  the  next  20 
to  25  years. 

In  addition,  this  bill  also  states  that 
VA  property  may  not  be  declared 
excess  by  the  Administrator  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  any  other  entity  of  the 
Federal  Government  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  prop- 
erty is  no  longer  needed  by  the  VA  in 
carrying  out  its  functions. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2920  in- 
corporates the  provisions  of  HJi.  741. 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  Trxht  Lott.  Public 
Law  89-029  conveyed  to  the  dty  of 
BUoxl.  Miss.,  all  rights.  UUe,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  SUtes  in  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  real  property  of  the  VA 
medical  center.  BUoxl.  Miss..  a]n>roxl- 
mating  75.82  acres  on  the  condition 
that  such  real  property  shall  be  used 
for  a  public  park  or  for  other  public 
purposes. 

The  dty  of  Biloxl  has  requested  that 
restrictions  previously  Imposed  be  re- 
moved from  a  parcel  of  land  approxi- 
mating 7.24  acres  which  was  conveyed 
by  the  city  of  Biloxl  to  G\ilf  Paving. 
Inc..  by  deed  of  June  29. 1973.  The  VA 
imposes  no  objection  to  releasing 
these  restrictions,  as  the  city  of  Biloxl 
indicates  that  zoning  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  dty  will  prevent  any  site 
usage  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

H.R.  2920  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  execute  a 
chuige  in  the  deed  to  release  the  re- 
versionary interest  of  the  United 
States  restricting  the  use  of  property 
in  question. 

Bdr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insure 
my  colleagues  that  this  legislation 
does  not  constitute  a  budget  add-on. 
Funding  for  H-R.  2920  is  provided  for 
In  the  First  Conciurent  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  Fiscal  Tear  1984  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  earlier  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  again  like  to 
thank  my  chairman,  Sohht  Mohtoom- 
■RT,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
JoHH  PAxn.  HAiamscHiaDT.  and  the 
other  committee  members  for  their 
hard  woiiE  and  assistance  in  moving 
this  legislation.  H.R.  2920  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  necessary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  dosing,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  staff 
of  the  subcommittee,  Beatrice  Eld. 
Chuck  Wright,  and  to  subcommittee 
counsel  Ralph  Casteel.  This  bill  marks 


the  culmination  of  Ralph's  lervloe 
with  the  House  Veterans'  Affaira  Com- 
mittee. After  46  yean  in  Oovemment 
service.  Ralph  retired  last  week.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  his  bard  wvA,  his 
compaaiBlon.  and  humanity  which  is 
demonstrated  in  this  leglilation  and 
the  scores  of  other  bOli,  programs,  and 
services  he  has  hdped  us  shape  in 
behalf  oar  Nation's  veterans. 

We  are  all  in  his  debt 

Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  in  suiHMrt  of 
HH.  2930.  In  so  dcdng,  I  wwnmend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs C(»unlttee.  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  MonooMBtT)  and  the 
chaiimaa  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Hoq>itals  and  Health  Care,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edoar) 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  the 
bill  before  the  House.  Iliey  deserve 
our  deep  appredatton. 

Mr.  Etoieaker.  HJI.  2920  has  six  provi- 
sions: 0*e  of  them  is  legal  in  nature 
merely  providing  for  removal  of  cer- 
tain resMctions  on  7.24  acres  of  land 
previously  conveyed  to  the  dty  of 
Biloxl.  lliss..  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. That  agency  poaes  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposaL 

Mr.  S|)eaker,  Mr.  Edgak  has  ex- 
plained the  entire  bUL  I  agree  with 
him  that  each  provislcm  of  the  bill  has 
been  fully  Justified  by  hearings  and 
studies  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  VA's  readjustment  counseling 
program  for  Vietnam  vetoans  has 
proven  its  worth.  It  had  a  somewhat 
difficult  beginning  but  the  problems 
associated  with  that  beginning  have 
been  wotked  out.  The  program  is  now 
woiklng  and  working  wdL  Currently, 
it  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  September 
30.  1984.  Yet.  thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  are  being  served  by  these  cen- 
ters and  thousands  more  will  surely  be 
asking  for  their  assistance.  HH.  2920 
would  cokitinue  the  colters  until  1987. 
Mr.  I^MBker.  we  oui^t  to  amirove 
such  an  extension  to  again  show  our 
concern  for  the  q>ecial  inoldems  tA  a 
significant  niunber  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  our  commitment  to  assist  in 
the  solving  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  one  of  the 
best  veterans'  medical  benefits  is  that 
provided  by  State  veterans'  domldli- 
aries.  nurdng  homes,  and  hoqyitals. 
HA.  29t0  pn^XMes  to  increase  per 
diem  rates  for  veterans  in  such  facili- 
ties by  very  modest  amounts.  If  pswirrt 
into  law  the  Federal  payment  to  State 
homes  would  be  $9.50  per  day  for 
domiciliary  care,  $10  Ux  nursing  home 
care,  and  $18.90  for  lUMpital  care.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  l^teaker,  that  this  is 
Indeed  a  bargain  program  Insofar  as 
the  Federal  grant  is  concerned,  and  I 
would  hope  the  Congress  would  agree. 


Mr.  ftieaker,  we  simply  have  no  real 
alternative  to  extending  contract  au- 
thority in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  order  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  continue  to  pay  for 
medical  care  for  the  veter- 
who  live  time.  There  Is.  however, 
a  longstanding  problem  concerning 
future  VA  medical  programs  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  needs  to  be  finally  solved. 
Hie  language  of  the  report  on  HJI. 
2920  queaks  to  this  issue  and  urges  the 
VA  to  attach  it  forthwith.  In  my  view, 
if  new  VA  hospital  construction  as  re- 
eently  suggested  by  VA  will  solve  the 
proUon  In  Puerto  Rico  with  long- 
range  cost  savings  and  also  higher 
quality  medical  care  for  veterans,  then 
the  Govemmoit  ought  to  move  vigor- 
ously In  that  direction. 

^th  respect  to  a  provision  in  the 
bDl  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  WcHnen  Veterans,  I  can  only 
say.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  that  it  is  overdue. 
The  administration  would  do  this  ad- 
ministratively while  HJI.  2920  would 
mandate  it  into  law.  The  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Harry 
Walters,  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  in  this  area  for  he  has  moved 
aggressively.  He  has  had  some  legiti- 
mate concerns  as  to  legislative  action 
bdng  necessary  to  establish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Women  Veterans,  the  testi- 
mony on  this  proposal,  and  its  legisla- 
tive history,  will  hopefully  allay  most 
of  Mr.  Walters'  concerns.  Our  commit- 
tee simply  felt  that  legislative  action 
was  required  to  provide  long-term  con- 
tinuity and  stability  to  a  much  needed 
new  national  advisory  committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  had  a 
Img-standlng  concern  about  excessing 
VA  property  that  might  well  be 
needed  by  VA  in  the  future  or  some- 
times needed  at  the  very  time  excess- 
ing is  proposed.  H.R.  2920  speaks  to 
the  issue  and  seelcs  to  assure  that  VA 
holdings,  particularly  its  medical  prop- 
erty, wHl  not  be  excessed  unless  it  is 
entirely  vpropriate  and  necessary, 
and  recommended  by  those  who  have 
expertise  in  VA  programs  and  its 
future  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  received  extensive  study.  Its  provi- 
sions are  sound.  I  congratulate  all  of 
those  on  our  committee  who  have 
worked  on  it,  and  I  urge  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

a  1230 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Ut.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Lame 
EvAirs. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  billions  of  dollars  are  taken 
from  State  and  Federal  coffers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  hospitals  and 
health-care  facilities.  We  place  consid- 
erable emphasis  upon  the  upkeep  of 


health-care  programs  for  the  elderly, 
the  disadvantaged,  and  veterans.  And 
we  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  maintain  our  public  mental  health 
fadllttes. 

And  yet  we  now  face  the  possible 
elimination  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  well-designed  programs  ever 
implemented  in  the  mental  health 
field— the  VA's  Vietnam  veterans'  re- 
adjustment counseling  program,  better 
known  as  the  vet  center  program.  This 
worthwhile  effort  was  started  only  4 
years  ago  in  an  effort  to  provide  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  a  successful 
reintegration  into  American  sodety. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  the  vet  coiter  program  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  I  believe  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  our  col- 
leagues realize  the  danger  of  not  con- 
tinuing its  important  function. 

BCany  of  these  young  men  and 
women  who  served  in  Vietnam  encoun- 
tered a  war  which  still  vividly  lives  in 
their  minds  today. 

Flashbacks,  nightmares,  and  psycho- 
logical trauma  are  an  everyday  occur- 
rence for  many.  And  these  problems 
were  compounded  by  the  negative 
feedback  they  received  from  an  unw>- 
predative  American  public.  In  many 
cases,  what  resulted  were  psychologi- 
cal regressions  of  the  type  found  In 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder. 

The  vet  center  program  was  de- 
signed specifically  to  help  these  indi- 
viduals come  to  grips  with  their 
unique  problems.  And  no  other  seg- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Admlnistratiim 
has  the  capadty  to  address  the  read- 
justment problons  of  those.  An  exten- 
sion on  the  program's  life  wHl  allow 
the  thousands  of  veterans  still  suffer- 
ing to  benefit  from  this  needed  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  spcHisor 
of  HJI.  2323.  which  has  been  induded 
within  the  VA  health-care  bill.  HJL 
2920. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
fv31  support  to  this  measure. 

I  would  also  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  essay  by  Ms. 
Lori  Johnson  of  Moline.  m..  which 
gn^hically  describes  her  personal  en- 
counters with  posttraimiatic  stress  dis- 
order 

DOMKSnC  VlOUHCB  "B&TTBtD  Wm"  .  .  . 
ox  Vicmf  OP  VmHAM? 

We  will  sit  and  Utugh  at  movies  and 
comics  depicting  cavonen  dragging  ttieir 
mates  around  by  the  hair  or  keeping  them 
in  line  with  the  use  of  clubs,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  domestic  violence  is  pain- 
fuL  If  you  are  the  victim  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, there  is,  as  you  Imow,  nothing  funny 
about  it. 

Use  of  force  (physical  or  psychological)  is 
nothing  new.  It's  been  used  tor  centuries  to 
exercise  control  of  one  hiunan  over  an- 
other—enemies, friends,  wives,  girlfriends, 
children  and  even  parents.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  acts  are  committed  without  the 
person  being  able  to  account  for  why  they 
acted  or  reacted  in  the  manner  which  they 
did— a  manner  oftentimes  resulting  In  physi- 
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cal  bum  to  the  penon  who.  In  m«ny  in- 
■tancM.  to  Hmeane  dMrtjr  loved. 

Feriiaps  even  more  Mcbtenlnc  Uum  not 
beta*  able  to  looount  for  why.  Is  the  realtaa- 
tioD  that  aametimea  there  may  even  be  no 
reoollecttoo  of  the  act  of  vkdenoe  ttaeU. 

"I  was  iltttnc  In  the  TV  room  and  mdden- 
ly  the  door  bunt  open  and  there  stood  my 
hiaband.  Hli  aioM  were  hdd  ticht  acalnat 
bto  body,  hto  fMa  were  clendied  and  he  was 
breathtaw  baaTily-almoat  gavinc. 

"He  atood  there  looking  at  me.  and  nid. 
'you  *  *  *  Oook)  Ton  killed  my  people.' 
"Before  I  ooald  move,  he  Jumped  on  my 
cheat  and  itarted  dioklnc  me.  I  felt  faint; 
then  nothtaic.  I  had  loat  oonaelouaMm. 
When  I  came  to.  he  was  atiU  ilttinc  on  my 
dMat.  but  had  my  toocue  pulled  out  of  my 
mouth  and  he  was  buminc  it  with  his  dsa- 
rette. 

"He  kept  saying.  TU  teach  you  to  talk. 
Oook!' 

"He  began  cryinr  Sobbing.  Like  a  litUe 
boy.  He  moved  back  and  kwked  at  me.  like  I 
was  a  stiaiwer.  Watching  him  cry.  all  I 
could  say  was.  'It's  OK.  IfD  be  alright.'  He 
got  up  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  It  was  days 
later  before  I  saw  or  talked  to  htan.  He  re- 
BMmbcred  nothing  about  the  incident." 

The  above  account  is  a  true  tnctdent.  de- 
scribed by  the  wife  of  a  Vietnam  veteran, 
who.  duriiw  a  flashharir  actually  believed 
that  his  wife  was  a  Viet  Cong  InfOtrator 
who  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  eight 
of  his  men. 

naahboeks.  Blackouts.  Words  common  to 
the  vocabulary  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their  families  who  are  seeking  help  for  a 
new  phrase  that  everyone  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  and  add  to  their  vocabulary: 
"Delayed  strem  syndrome." 

There  are.  of  course,  those  who  will  call  it 
a  cop-out.  Sadly,  there  are  some  veterans 
who  will  use  It  as  a  cop-out.  but  It's  like  a 
cancer,  which  if  left  unattended.  wlU  not  go 
away. 

Some  skeptics  will  even  say  it's  a  new  af- 
fliction of  the  weak,  and  those  unable  to 
cope  in  today's  society.  The  data  surfacing 
will  contradict  this  theory-that  It  was  the 
stronger,  the  more  controlled  who  are  now 
(ten  years  later)  finding  the  memories  and 
the  temv  creeping  back  into  their  lives  at 
unguarded  moments.  A  very  popular  televi- 
sion series  today  depicts  its  main  character, 
a  rough  and  tough  private  eye  frequently 
experiencing  flashbadu  and  making  refer- 
ence to  "stress."  Surely.  It  is  not  an  afflic- 
tion of  the  weak  nor  those  unable  to  cope 
with  everyday  pressures.  It  doesnt  have  to 
take  the  form  of  flashbacks  or  blackouts. 
There  are  many  equally  obvious  side-effects. 
Nightmares  (sometimes  not  even  remem- 
bered by  the  vet— but  often  vivid  enough  to 
his  bed  partner):  unexplained  and  unpro- 
voked fits  of  rage:  severe  depression:  and 
frequent  mood  swings.  The  high  incidence 
of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and  crime  among 
Vietnam  vets  is  critidMd  by  the  msises.  but. 
like  domestic  violence,  understood  by  few— 
unto  now.  We  now  see  real  attempts  being 
made  to  understand,  cope  with  and  resolve. 
But  before  the  problem  itself  can  be  under- 
stood, the  reasons  which  created  It  must  be 
imdeistood. 

Volumes  have  been,  and  still  are,  being 
written  concerning  the  causes  for  delayed 
stress  syndrome.  One  of  the  major  factors 
emeigiug  Is  the  undeniable  fact  that  Viet- 
nam was  different  than  any  military  In- 
vcrivement  this  country  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  fought  different.  Its  popularity  was  dif- 
ferent and  it  was  reported  different  by  the 
news  media.  Subsequently,  we.  as  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  reacted  in  our  "Ameri- 
can" way  and  treated  our  returning  vets  dif- 
ferent. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  U.  the  average  age  of 
the  fightinr  foroe  was  aS:  in  Korea  it  was  33; 
in  Vietnam,  it  was  19.  Tours  differed  in 
length.  We  sent  younger  moi  Into  battle  po- 
tential situations  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
When  the  tour  was  completed,  he  didnt 
have  six  weeks  on  a  ship  with  his  buddies  to 
make  the  physical  and  mental  transition 
from  soldier  to  dvUlan.  What  our  Vietnam 
vet  bad  was  thirty-six  hours  from  Jun^  to 
living  room— cold  turkey. 

From  the  understanding  fellowship  of  his 
"brothers"  in  Nam  to  families  and  friends 
who  did  not  understand  and  all  too  often 
did  not  approve  of  their  son's  involvement 
in  the  war  they  witnessed  on  their  television 
seU  every  night  with  their  dinner.  The  folks 
at  home  flew  the  flag  In  honor  of  their  son 
who  was  "off  In  the  war",  but  they  could 
never  accept  the  fact  that  their  son  and/or 
brother  actually  took  part  tai  the  kind  of 
warfare  that  they  were  seeing  on  the  tube. 
"Did  they  really  cut  off  the  ears  to  keep 
body  counts— well,  you  didn't,  did  you?" 

"The  CO.  decided  I  needed  time  sUte-side 
to  get  my  shit  together.  When  I  got  home 
and  felt  safe  I  started  to  relax.  The  folks 
kept  saying.  'You're  different.  What's  both- 
ering you?'  I  started  to  talk  and  couldn't 
quit  They  listened  to  me.  Mom  looked  at 
me  like  I  was  some  sick  stranger  who  had  in- 
vaded her  kitchen.  Dad  Just  looked  sick. 
Then  they  pleaded  with  me  not  to  go  back.  I 
was  so  sick  of  killing  and  massacre.  I  stayed 
home.  I  knew  they'd  catch  me  and  take  me 
back.  They  caught  me  and  threw  me  out. 
Every  day  I  look  at  my  'bad  paper*  and 
sometimes  I  resent  my  folks  for  talking  me 
Into  staying  home.  But  I  couldnt  go  back.  I 
couldnt  kill  any  more  babies." 

Most  returning  vets  found  they  could  not 
share  their  combat  experiences  with  the 
folks  at  home.  In  some  more  select  and  pub- 
lidaed  Instances,  we  felt  the  need  to  white- 
wash the  unacceptable  activities  through 
the  courts  and  we  used  people  like  Lt 
C^alley  to  pacify  our  guilt 

Most  of  the  veU  simply  Ued  to  their  fami- 
lies. Then  they  started  lying  to  themselves. 
That  works— but  not  for  long. 

Stuffed  feelings  come  out  side-ways.  Tou 
can  take  your  anger  and  pain,  your  frustra- 
tion, bad  memories  and  hurt  and  stuff  them 
all  way  Into  a  deep  comer  of  your  suboon- 
sdouB.  But  they  will  come  out  When  your 
gimrd  is  down;  when  you  least  expect  it 
When  you  are  least  able  to  cope  with  it 
there  It  Is. 

"I'd  been  home  from  Nam  for  eight  years 
and  hadn't  even  thought  about  It  that 
much.  Then  my  son  and  I  made  our  plans  to 
go  on  our  first-ever  deer  himt  We  were 
both  excited.  The  weather  was  unseason- 
ably warm  that  day.  I  remember  going  Into 
the  woods  and  thinking  how  beautiful  it 
was.  Then  it  wasn't  beautiful  anymore.  The 
first  gun  shot  set  me  off  and  I  was  back  in 
the  Jungle.  My  son  wasn't  twelve  years  old 
any  more.  Now  he  was  my  buddy.  The  next 
thing  I  remember  Is  liim  leaning  over  me 
crying.  'Daddy,  don't  you  remember  me?' 
lAter,  in  one  of  the  group  meetings,  my  son 
told  how  I  started  'talking  out  of  my  head' 
about  the  Cong  being  Just  over  that  hilL' 
The  'Cong*  that  I  described  was  another 
party  of  hunters.  All  I  can  remember  is  that 
before  we  left  I  felt  so  good-«o  safe. " 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  veU  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  made  successful  tran- 
sitions back  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  pop- 
ulace. They  were  able  to  go  back  to  school. 


get  good  Jobs,  have  f  amOlca.  Put  the  war 
behind  them. 

■ran  some  of  than  hara  found  the  war 
creeptaig  ba^  into  their  Uvea  In  the  form  of 
birth  defecU  in  their  children.  We  armed 
our  men  and  boys  with  the  moat  modem 
tool  of  chemtaal  warfare-agent  orange,  and 
by  iV'twg  do.  turned  our  own  children  and 
children  for  generatioas  to  come  Into  casu- 
alties of  the  Vietnam  war.  This  realintlon 
and  the  fear  felt  by  the  veU  who  are  now  fa- 
thers. Is  a  contributing  factor  to  delayed 
streas  syndrome. 

The  suicide  rate  among  Vietnam  veU  Is 
staggering. 

Agidn.  hitting  closer  to  home  (literally)  Is 
the  Increasing  Incidence  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

"I  want  to  be  close  to  my  wife  and  kids, 
but  something  Inside  me  keeps  me  from  get- 
ting close. 

"Even  In  a  room  fllled  with  friendly 
people.  I  make  sure  I  find  a  chair  against 
the  walL  Need  to  cover*  my  back." 

"Sometimes,  like  maybe  rm  walkln'  down 
the  street  and  I  see  this  kid  walking  toward 
me  and  I  wtmder  if  he's  carrying  a  bomb  to 
blow  my  *  *  *  away— like  happened  to 
BilL" 

Vietnam  veterans,  with  and  without  the 
help  of  Informed  professionals,  have  begun 
working  to  control  the  effects  of  delayed 
stress.  With  the  help  of  professionals,  they 
can  be  found  in  group  therapy  sessions 
Without  the  help  of  professionals,  they  can 
be  found  In  Informal  rap  sesskms.  group 
meetings,  etc.  call  it  what  you  wilL  They 
fiiMl  the  comradeship  that  they  hara  been 
lacking  for  over  ten  years  and  in  being  able 
to  openly  discua  their  fears,  their  desires, 
and  even  the  things  they  did  that  have  be«i 
pushed  back  into  their  minds,  they  are 
better  able  to  deal  with  deUyed  streas. 

Certainly,  no  one  would  claim  that  every 
man  who  commits  domestic  violence  is  suf- 
fering from  delayed  stress.  That  aasumption 
would  be  as  foolish  as  saying  every  Vietnam 
veteran  beatr  his  wife  and  kids.  But  in 
households  which  hara  had  had  occurrences 
of  domestk:  violoice.  and  there  Is  a  Vietnam 
veteran  involved,  it  certainly  must  be  worth 
exploring  the  possible  connection. 

"When  my  husband  would  come  home 
from  work.  I  never  knew  when  he  walked 
through  the  door  if  he  was  going  to  kiss  me 
on  the  lips  or  punch  me  in  the  mouth." 

No  one  should  have  to  live  with  that  kind 
of  fear. 

Most  veterans  groups  being  established 
take  Into  account  the  feelings  and  fears  of 
the  wlvea  and  children  and  actively  Involve 
them  In  the  meetings.  It  is  a  family  matter. 
Domestic  violence  hurts  everyone.  The 
counseling  has  to  involve  the  whole  famOy. 

If  any  of  what  is  written  here  sounds  fa- 
miliar, or  you  desire  more  information 
about  delayed  stress  syndrome,  you  can 
write: 

If  you  would  like  to  become  involved  In  a 
group  dealing  with  delayed  stress,  contact: 

None  of  the  information  you  have  read 
here  is  hard  fact  that  applies  to  every  Viet- 
nam veteran.  Howerar.  it's  based  on  study 
and  very  perscmal  experience. 

The  quotes  herein  are  quotes  from  veter- 
ans I  know.  The  experiences  of  domestic  vio- 
lence described  herein  are  mine. 

I  am  a  casualty  of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  I 
could  be  granted  <me  wish,  it  would  be  that 
I  could  be  the  last  casualty. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentlemmn  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  minois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Penniylvanla. 

Mr.  EDOAR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  leadership  on  the  issue  of 
extending  readjustment  <»unseUng 
(xnteiB. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  Joined  in 
the  hearings  and  we  listened  together 
as  witness  after  witneai  told  of  the 
value  of  these  veterans'  centers. 

While  wma  of  us  were  unsure 
whether  to  extend  the  program  for  1 
year,  2  y^ars,  or  5  years.  I  think  the 
committee  was  right  to  settle  on  a  S- 
year  extension  and  to  Incoiporate  the 
provisfons  of  the  gentleman  of  Illinois' 
(Mr.  EvAits)  bill  into  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  leadership 
has  been  outstanding.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  we  dan  convince  the  other  body 
of  the  wigdom  of  the  S-year  extension. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  was  unable 
to  say  in  my  statement  given  the  time 
constraini  was  the  fact  that  the  study 
that  is  inoorporatod  in  this  S-year  ex- 
tension will  take  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration almost  2  yean  to  complete 
and  that  study  will  form  the  basis  for 
future  directions  of  the  veterans'  cen- 
ters. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  and  I  hope  all  of  us  will 
urge  the  other  body  to  support  the 
full  S-yeaf  extension. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  EooAK)  for  his  support  and 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee ott  Veterans'  Afffelrs,  the  goi- 
tleman  f  mm  Mississippi.  Somnr  Mont- 
GOMBRT.  for  his  suMwrt  and  on  the 
Republican  side.  I  think  we  had  unani- 
mous support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Mr. 

"*»«wi!miinT  ms\A  Mr.  Rtljaswra. 

Mr.  MONTOOMBRT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  m^lf  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committde.  the  gentleman  frtmi  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Edoas.  again,  and  also 
the  ranking  minority  membR  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  for  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammebschmidt),  along 
with  the  12  new  members  who  are  now 
serving  dn  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

The  attendance  has  been  excellent. 
These  Members  are  there  for  all  of  the 
markup  gessions  and  do  participate. 

Mr.  SpeiJwr,  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponslUe  for  this  legislation  has  12 
new  Members  of  CongreH.  and  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  m  all  of 
my  years  on  the  committee.  I  have 
never  seen  a  group  more  dedicated  to 
their  work  than  these  Members.  The 
attendance  of  our  Members  at  all 
hearings  and  markup  sessions  has 
been  excellent.  Their  contributions  to 
the  committee's  work  have  been  out- 
standins.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Evans 
of  minoM.  Ms.  Kattdb  of  Ohio.  Mr. 


HaaaxsoN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mollo- 
Hsv  of  West  Vlrgmia.  Mr.  Pxmnr  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  SrAoaxas  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Slattbit  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Bbtamt  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Richaboson  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  BxLnuuas  of  Florida,  and 
Ms.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  These 
Members  have  already  taken  time  to 
visit  several  hospitals  at  field  hearings. 
They  irian  to  make  other  site  visits  in 
the  coming  weeks.  They  want  to  make 
certain  that  veterans  are  receiving 
proper  care  at  all  VA  facilities. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  have  served  oa  the 
committee  prior  to  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Mica  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Dowdt  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  Daschli  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Hnxis  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Solomon  of 
New  Toik.  Mr.  McBwxh  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Oramm 
of  Texas.  Their  time  and  attention  to 
committee  work  has  alwajrs  been  tre- 
mendous. 

Mr.  e^peaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
^mf^wimmwiy  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is  a  very  good  bill, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CORRAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  2920,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Health  Pro- 
grams Amendments  of  1983  which  re- 
vises and  extends  certain  health-care 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  veterans 
readjustment  counseling  program  for 
4  years.  There  Is  still  a  lot  of  wounds 
to  heal  and  this  extension  would  allow 
the  counseling  program  to  continue  its 
good  work.  The  bill  also  calls  for  a 
amprehaisive  study  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  civil- 
Ian  life  which  would  aid  the  readjust- 
mrat  counseling  program  in  maxbniz- 
ing  efforts  in  this  area. 

HJt.  2920  establishes  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  Veterans 
within  the  VA  which  would  provide  us 
with  much  needed  Information  on 
problems  affecting  women  veterans 
and  how  we  can  best  address  them.  In 
addition,  the  legislation  provides  for  a 
sorely  needed  increase  \a  per  diem  rate 
payments  for  domiciliary,  nursing 
home,  and  hospital  care  of  eligible  vet- 
erans in  State  extended  care  facilities. 
Inflation  rendered  inadequate  the  cur- 
rent per  diem  rates  and  is  only  fitting 
we  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  for  1  year 
the  VA's  authority  to  contract  out 
hospital  and  health-care  services  for 
eligible  veterans  living  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  among  other 
things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2920  is  a  sound 
piece  of  legislation  and  merits  our  ap- 
provaL  I  am  particularly  supportive  of 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  VA's  con- 
tract authority  in  Puerto  Rico.  Cur- 
rently that  is  the  only  way  the  VA. 
given  the  limited  faculties  it  has  on 
the  island,  can  provide  medical  atten- 


Ucm  to  thousands  of  our  needy  vet«-- 
ans  living  there.  I  have  placed  a  great 
deal  of  effort  since  I  came  into  office 
in  1977  to  secure  proper  medical  atten- 
tion for  our  veterans  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Reports  have  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  OAO  and  the  VA  which  por- 
tray the  urgmt  need  for  additional  VA 
facilities  on  the  island. 

I  would  hope  that  this  1-year  exten- 
sion be  the  last  one  before  a  compre- 
hensive plan  is  crafted  by  the  VA  lead- 
ing to  the  offering  of  complete  quality 
health-care  to  every  ill  veteran  in 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  unfortunate  to  see 
veterans  who  have  fought  in  the  same 
wars,  for  the  same  cause,  under  the 
same  flag  of  their  country,  suffering 
from  inadequate  medical  attention  as 
opposed  to  their  counterpart  on  the 
inainlan(L 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  Join  me  in  securing  ade- 
quate health  care  for  the  veterans  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  is  the  least  a  good 
soldier  deserves  and  they  have  right- 
fully earned  it. 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  BJL  2920,  which  author- 
izes the  tremendously  successful  read- 
justment counseling  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  suffering  from  the  psy- 
chological condition  known  as  post- 
traumatic delayed  stress.  This  pro- 
gram, which  now  includes  over  135 
centers,  has  served  more  than  150,000 
veterans  and  nearly  as  many  family 
members.  It  is  dear  that  there  contin- 
ues to  be  a  need  for  the  services  of- 
fered by  this  program  and  a  3-year  ex- 
tension, which  HJl.  2920  provides,  wiU 
insure  that  service  is  unmtemutted. 

HJl.  2920  also  establishes  withm  the 
VA  an  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Women 
Veterans  in  order  to  better  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  women  veterans. 
An  increasing  number  of  wcmien  today 
are  in  our  Nation's  Aimed  Forces,  yet 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
slow  to  develop  programs,  facilities, 
and  resources  to  allow  women  veterans 
the  same  services  presently  available 
to  their  male  counterparts.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  advisory  committee 
will  facilitate  these  changes  and  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  grievances  and  sug- 
gestions to  better  adapt  the  VA  system 
to  the  thousands  of  women  veterans 
who  will  be  eligible  for  services  and 
benefits  in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally.  HJl.  2920  will  increase  the 
per  diem  rates  paid  by  the  VA  to  State 
domicillaries,  nursing  homes,  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  eligible  veterans. 
This  increase  will  assist  the  States  in 
defraying  the  costs  of  these  services 
which  are  in  many  cases  provided  at 
lower  costs  to  begin  with  by  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  HAMMXRSCHiaDT,  and 
the  able  <»mmlttee  chairman.  Sonnt 
MoNTOoiBRY,  as  wcll  ss  all  the  Sub- 
committee  on  Hospital   and  Health 
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Care  members  who  worked  on  this  leg  • 
Uatkm  sre  to  be  oommended  for  their 
dfUccnt  work  in  {iroducing  this  excel- 
lent and  necessary  piece  of  veterans' 
legislations 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
HJL  2M0  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  veterans  legislation  to 
be  considered  this  year.  This  omnibus 
health  care  MB  would  extend  for  3 
years  the  psychological  readjustment 
counseling  centers  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  Tliere  is  an  urgent  need  for 
extension  of  these  centers,  and  the  1- 
year  extension  provided  by  similar  leg- 
^fl^»^«^l  in  the  other  body  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  streetfroot  centers  estab- 
lished after  the  war  have  been  popular 
among  our  Vietnam  veterans.  Without 
luiHifslnnsl  reauthoriiatiim.  they 
would  dose  September  30. 1M4. 

Tills  bin  wUl  also  require  the  Veter- 
ans' Admintatratlon  to  study  the  prev- 
alence of.  stress  dtsorders  and  related 
redjustment  problems  of  AHetnam-era 
vetoans.  And  last  but  certainly  not 
least,  it  would  establish  a  VA  Advisory 
Oommittee  on  Women  Veterans  to 
review  the  ivograms  and  activities  of 
the  administratlcm  as  they  pertain  to 
women  veterans,  and  make  recommen- 
datkms  for  administrattve  and  legisla- 
tive action.  Each  of  the  provisions  of 
this  omnibus  measure  will  help  to 
insure  that  Vietnam  and  women  veter- 
ans wlU  receive  the  respect  and  serv- 
ices they  so  richly  deserve.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
29ao.« 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2930.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Health  Programs 
Amendments  of  IMS. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  developing  this 
imp(»tant  legtelatifHi.  They  have  es- 
tablished an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  for  Vietnam  era  veterans 
over  the  last  few  years.  Passage  of  this 
bill  reivesents  yet  another  legislative 
initiative  for  these  young  veterans. 
The  bill  would  expand  the  highly 
successful  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  veterans  for  3  addi- 
tional years  Ontfl  September  30.  1987. 
Now  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation, 
these  "vet  centers"  have  proven  in- 
strumental in  assisting  those  Vietnam 
veterans  who  suffer  a  wide  variety  of 
readJiMtment  and  stress-related  diffi- 
culties. I  know  many  of  the  more 
than  ao.OOO  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
my  district  almie  have  voiced  their 
support  for  the  program,  and  I  have 
heard  many  good  things  ctmoemlng 
the  two  centers  in  Atlanta,  one  of 
which  Is  a  mobile  unit. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  a  provl- 
siim  of  the  Mil  that  would  require  the 
VA  administrator  to  establish  an  Advl- 
aory  Committee  on  Wnnen  Veterans 
within  the  VA  in  order  to  better  assess 
the  needs  of  women  veterans  with  re- 
spect to  compensation,  health  care,  and 


rehabilitation.  Such  a  oommittee  is  an 
excellent  starting  pcrint  In  attempting 
to  meet  their  particular  needs,  which 
will  be  increasing  greatly  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Another  problem  of  HJl.  2930  would 
increase  the  Veterans'  Administration 
per  diem  rate  payment  for  the  care  of 
eligible  veterans  in  State  extended 
care  facilities.  This  increase  is  totally 
Justified  and  representa  well-conoeived 
planning  f  <»■  the  coming  years.  State 
extended  care  facilities  provide  the 
most  cost-effective  health  care  deUv- 
ery  to  eligible  veterans  available  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Furthermore, 
the  professional  care  and  treatment  of 
these  veterans  has  proven  consistently 
to  be  of  a  very  high  quality. 

Finally,  the  blU  would  require  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  before 
dedartng  VA  property  excess,  be  re- 
quired to  submit  pnwMsals  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
CfHumittees  so  that  Congress  could  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Agency  is 
Justified  in  declaring  property  surplus. 
This  is  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause in  the  next  15  years  World  War 
n  veterans  wUl  need  more  care  in  VA 
hospitals  as  they  become  older.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  property  de- 
clared excess  by  the  Agency  when 
there  may  be  a  need  to  use  it  between 
now  and  the  year  2000.  I  support  the 
committee's  efforU  in  this  regard. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  Somrr  MoirrooimT.  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Johh 
Paul  HAMMxaacHiaDT.  for  giving  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  support  this 
outstanding  measure.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  unanimously  approve  the 
bllL 

Thank  you.* 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Bfr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentionan  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoirraoiiBBT)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJt  2920. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VETERANS'  HOITSINO  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  198S 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (HJl.  2948)  to  amend  titie  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  mortgage  assistance  to  veter- 
ans with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  order  to  avoid 
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foreclosure   of  such  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJLWtt 

Be  U  enacted  bw  the  Smote  mtd  Houae  at 
JtepfCMAtoMMs  Of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrtu  aaaenMcd, 

■BOSTTRU 

Sacnos  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted 
"VetersiM'  Houstns  Benefita 
of  1983". 

SSXSTAaCS    TO    Avon> 
BOMB   LOAMS    OUASAITTllB 
IT  TBS  VBISIAin'  AMMUUSISATIOS 

Sac.  X  (sXl)  Caiapta- 17  (tf  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  MneiMled  by  InMrttns  after 
Mctkn  1816  the  foUowlnc  new  wctlon: 
"^  ISltA.  Lmm  to  iiflwri  itltansMit  iaiiKrf 

"(sXl)  The  AdminlstnUor  may.  at  the  Ad- 
mlntetrator'B  option,  provide  ■■irtinre  to  a 
vetenm  under  this  aeetloa  for  the  piupoae 
of  avoldlns  the  foredoaure  of  a  housiiic 
loan  made  to  that  veteran  and  prevloiialy 
guaianteed  by  the  Admfntitrator  under  aee- 
tlon  1810  or  1818  of  this  title  (hereinafter  in 
this  McUoD  referred  to  as  a  lirimary  loan'). 

"(3)  Anii^r-**  under  this  eection  shall  be 
tn  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  veteran.  Such 
AMistanee  may  be  provided  only  if — 

"(A)  tbe  dwdllDC  tbat  aeeures  the  primary 
loan  is  the  current  realdenoe  of  the  veteran 
and  is  occupied  by  tbe  veteran  as  the  veter- 
an's home: 

"(B)  the  veteran  Is  at  least  six  months  de- 
linquent In  payments  on  tbat  primary  loan: 

"(C)  the  veteran  Is  unemidoyed  or  has  bad 
a  substantial  reduction  In  hoasehold  tnoome 
(as  defined  In  retulatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  through  no  fault  of  the  vet- 
eran; and 

"(D)  tbe  Administrator  determines  tbat 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  vet- 
eran will  be  aUe  to  resume  payment  on  tbe 
primary  loan  within  six  months  after  receiv- 
ing aaristsnoe  under  this  seetloo. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thla  aeetlon.  the 
term  'veteran'  indudea  the  aurvlvinc  apouae 
of  a  veteran  If  the  aurvMnt  apouae  waa  a 
coobUgor  of  the  primary  loan. 

"(b)(1)  A  loan  under  thla  aeetioo  ahall  be 
advanced  to  the  holder  of  the  primary  loan. 
The  amount  of  the  loan  under  thla  aeetlon 
shall  first  be  applied  to  the  amount  delin- 
quent on  the  loan  guaranteed  under  thla 
i»H»l«t*r  inrlu^Wf^  any  amount  delinquent 
m  taxes,  aaaeaamenta.  and  hasard  Insurance 
required  by  tbe  holder  to  be  Induded  in  the 
veteran's  mfflith'y  payment  on  the  mwt- 
gage.  Any  remaining  amount  of  such  loan 
aball  be  retained  by  the  holder  and  ahall  be 
applied  to  future  paymenU  Including  taxea. 
aaaeaamenta.  and  bassrd  hwint""^  due  on 
tbe  loan  and  unpaid  (In  wbole  or  In  part)  on 
the  date  tbe  payment  beoomes  due. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  make  more 
than  one  loan  under  this  aeetlon  to  a  veter- 
an. The  total  amount  of  loana  under  this 
aeetlon  to  any  veteran  may  not  exceed 
88.400. 

"(c)  A  loan  under  thla  aeetlon— 
"(1)  ahall  bear  Intereat  at  the  lower  of  (A) 
the  '"■■»«i«»w«  rate  In  effect  (aa  of  the  date 
of  the  first  loan  made  to  the  veteran  under 
this  aeetlon)  for  loana  guaranteed  under  aec- 
Uon  1810(aXl)  of  thla  ttUe.  or  (B)  the  rate 
on  the  primary  loan; 

"(8)  ahall  be  aecured  by  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty aeeuring  the  primary  loan  and  by  such 
other  aecurlty  aa  the  Adminiatrator  may  re- 
quire; and 
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"(3)  shsll  be  subject  to  sndi  sddltkmsl 
terms  snd  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

"(d)  As  s  condition  of  receiving  a  loan 
under  this  Section  the  veteran  sbaD  exeeote 
an  agreement,  in  such  f  ana  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe,  to  repay  the  loan  not 
later  than  forty-di^t  ssonths  after  the 
period  for  irtildi  asslsrsnrn  with  the  Isst 
loan  under  ithls  section  Is  to  be  provided.  If 
the  AdmlnbArator  detemtaMS  that  the  vet- 
ersn  hss  sufficient  tamne  or  other  re- 
sources to  do  so.  the  AiliiiliiislisliM  msy  re- 
quire the  vMeran  to  make  partial  payflsents 
on  the  priiiary  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter  duMng  the  period  the  holder  of  that 
loan  la  applying  the  amoont  of  the  loan 
under  thla  aeetlon  to  paymenta  becoming 
due  on  the  primary  loan. 

"(e)  WotwlthaUndlng  any  other  law,  the 
Admlnlatratar  may  employ  attorneys  to 
bring  suit  to  collect  any  amount  of  a  loan 
under  thla  section  on  whleb  the  veteran  to 
whom  the  loan  ia  made  is  In  default 

"(f)  The  Administrator's  deristona  regard- 
ing atftttr*^  under  thla  aeetlon.  incUirtlng 
whether  or  not  to  grant  audi  aaalatanre  and 
the  terma  snd  conditions  under  whldi  such 
BTitlfftfl"^  Is  granted  or  not  granted,  are 
final  and  conduslve.  snd  sre  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  may  not  make  a 
loan  under  this  aeetlon  after  the  end  of  the 
two-year  porlod  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.". 

"(2)  The  table  of  aectiona  st  the  beginntaig 
of  such  chapter  ia  amended  by  taiserting 
after  the  ttem  relating  to  seetkm  1816  the 
following  new  item: 

"1816A  Loans  to  refinance  delinquent  in- 
debtedness.". 

"(b)  Section  1816A  of  title  38.  United 
States  0)de.  aa  added  by  Act.  ahall  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  6(Mlay  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 

LOAM  OUAaAMTIXB  POS  MAMUPACTOBBB  BOMSS 
PBIMAMSMTLT  APPIXXD  TO  A  LOT 

"8K^  3.  (a)  Section  1810  of  title  38.  United 
States  Co4b,  ia  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  ■uhsertlon  (aXS)  the 
following  dew  paragraph: 

"(OXAXi)  To  purchase  a  manufactured 
home  to  be  permanently  affixed  (m  a  lot 
that  is  owded  by  the  veteran. 

"(U)  To  purdiase  a  manufactured  home 
and  a  lot  on  which  the  booie  wHl  be  permar 
noiUy  af f teed. 

"(BXl)  To  reflnance  in  accordance  with 
aubsectlon  (e)  of  this  section  (other  than 
paragraph  (IXE)  of  auch  autaaection)  an  ex- 
iatlng  loan  guaranteed,  insured,  or  msde 
under  this  chapter  thst  Is  secured  by  a  man- 
ufactured home  permanently  affixed  on  a 
lot  that  is  owned  by  the  veteran. 

"(U)  To  refinance  In  aocordanoe  with  sec- 
tion 1818(8X5)  of  thla  title  an  existing  loan 
that  was  made  for  the  purchase  of.  snd  thst 
la  aecured  by.  a  manufactured  home  that  ia 
permanently  affixed  to  a  lot  and  to  pur- 
chaae  the  lot  on  which  the  manufactured 
home  ia  affixed.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
BubaecUon 

"(f  XI)  n)r  a  loan  to  be  guaianteed  for  the 
purpoae  aaedfled  in  dauae  (AXII)  or  (BXIl) 
of  aubaec^on  (aX9)  of  thla  aection.  the  pur- 
cbaae  of  (or  the  refinancing  of  a  loan  ae- 
cured by)  the  manufactured  home  and  the 
lot  for  thst  home  shall  be  considered  ss  one 
loan  and  must  comply  with  such  other  crite- 
ria aa  may  be  preacribed  by  the  Adminiatra- 
tor in  regslatlons. 


"(2)  A  loan  may  not  be  guaranteed  for  tbe 
purposes  of  subsection  (aX8)  of  this  aection 
unless  the  manuf  sctured  home  purehssed. 
upon  bdng  permsnently  affixed  to  the  lot. 
Is  considered  to  be  real  property  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  It  la  located.". 

(b)  Section  1819(aX6)  of  such  UUe  is 
^w«ww>ii  by  inserting  "or  section 
1810(aX8XBXU)  of  thla  Utte"  after  "para- 
graph (IXO)  of  this  aubaection"  both  places 
It  appears. 

(c)  Section    1803(cX3)   of   auch   titte   ia 


(1)  by  atriking  out  "or  (8)"  In  dauae  (A) 
and  insterting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (8),  or 
(9XBXir:  and 

(3)  by  inaerting  "1810(aX9XBXU)  or"  after 
"Btitluir  in  dause  (E). 

(d)  The  smendments  made  by  this  section 
ahsD  tske  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

SUSSllimiOM  OP  HOMB-LOAM  BmTLBSDOrr 
A  VnSBAM  TO  WHOM  A  BOMB  IS  TSAMS- 
I  IS  MOT  TBS  IMMBDIATB  TSAMSPBHBB 

Sac.  4.  SeeUon  1802(bX3)  of  titie  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  smended  by  atriking 
out  "sn  immediate"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "a". 

PIVS-TXAS  BXTKMSIOM  OP  PHOOBAM  TO  PBOVIOB 
ASSISTAMCB  TO  STATS  VXIBBAMS'  CBMBTBBIXa 

Sac.  5.  Section  1008(aX2)  of  titie  38, 
United  Statea  Code,  ia  amended  by  inaerting 
".  and  auch  auma  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  for 
flacal  year  1985  and  for  each  of  the  four  auc- 
oeeding  fiacal  years."  after  "fiscsl  years". 

COMIBIBOTIOMS  TO  UKAL  AUTHOBRIBS  TO  PSO- 

vnw  SAPS  masxss  to  oh  BOHxas  pkom  ma- 

nOMAL  CBMROUBa 

Ssc  6.  (aXl)  Chapter  24  of  titie  38.  United 
States  Code,  la  smended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
■Y  laSS.  Conlrikirtlom  to  local  audioritic* 

"The  Administrator  may  make  contribu- 
tiona  to  local  authoritiea  toward,  or  for,  the 
coMtnictlon  of  traffic  controls,  road  im- 
provements, or  other  dericea  adjacent  to  a 
national  cemetery  If  conaldered  necesaary 
for  aafe  ingreaa  or  egreaa.". 

(3)  The  table  of  aectiona  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chspter  ia  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  tbe  f oUowtaig  new  item: 
"1009.  Contrlbutiona  to  local  authorities.". 

(b)  Section  1009  of  titie  38,  United  Statea 
Code,  aa  added  by  aubaection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  (October  1, 1933. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentieman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MomaoHXBT)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentieman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAiocBRSCHifiinr)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chabr  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  MlsslBsippi  (Mr.  MoirrcoiaRT). 

OBMBULLXAVB 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  BCr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  leai^tive  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOBCERT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  most  econom- 
ic indexes  show  that  the  economy  is 
beginning  to  recover,  thousands  of  vet- 
erans are  still  without  Jobs.  Not  only 
have  they  lost  their  Jobs,  but  many 
have  lost  their  homes.  BCany  thou- 
sands more  are  threatened  with  f  ore- 
dosure.  According  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  over  94.000  VA  guar- 
anteed home  loans  are  now  \a  default. 
At  the  end  of  February,  the  number  of 
pending  defaults  had  increased  over  20 
percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  regret  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  SubctHnmlt- 
tee  on  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs, 
the  gentieman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Shxlbt)  <»nnot  be  present  today  to 
manage  the  bill.  He,  along  with  the 
distinguished  and  very  able  gentionan 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  have 
worked  very  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
measure  that  will  provide  much 
needed  relief  for  many  veterans  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

HJl.  2948  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affaha.  at  his 
sole  discretion,  to  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance to  certain  veterans  facing 
foreclosure.  Assistance  under  this  new 
temporary  program  could  not  exceed 
$8,400.  Assistanoe  would  be  made 
available  to  any  veteran  who  is  unem- 
ployed, or  who  has  suffered  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  household  inocHne. 
and  who  has  a  previously  guaranteed 
VA  hotising  loan  that  is  at  least  6 
months  delinquent.  This  relief  pro- 
gram would  be  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  assistance  provided  would  not 
be  a  grant  to  the  veteran.  It  would  be 
a  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  veter- 
an's home. 

The  veteran  would  have  48  months 
from  the  date  of  the  last  advance  to 
complete  repayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  loan  would  require  interest 
at  (nirrent  rates  or  at  the  rate  on  the 
original  loan,  whichever  is  less. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  come  up  with  a 
measure  that  will  assist  the  veteran 
without  costing  a  lot  of  money.  No 
new  vpropriations  would  be  required 
to  fimd  this  bill.  Funds  would  come 
from  the  VA's  direct  loan  revolving 
fund.  Accordtog  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  new  mortgage  as- 
sistance program  will  actually  result  in 
savings  of  $1.8  mllUon  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $2.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Although  there  wlU  be  a  draw- 
down from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  should  this  bill  be  enacted,  there 
will  be  a  net  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  relief  granted  to  the 
veteran  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
high  costs  currentiy  incurred  by  the 
VA  in  paying  claims  of  lenders,  insti- 
tuting foreclosure  procedures,  and  re- 
selling tuxiuired  properties. 

Mr.  Spraker.  there  are  other  minor 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill.  I  will 
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take  Ume  to  mention  only  two  of 

tbCBL 

Section  3  would  authoriae  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  guarantee  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase or  refinance  a  manufactured 
home  and  lot  under  the  same  f  inanc- 
Inc  terms  ss  are  now  available  for  ccm- 
ventlooal  home  loans  when  the  home 
is  permanently  affixed  to  the  lot. 

Sectlm  5  of  the  bill  would  extend 
f w  S  additional  years,  through  fiscal 
year  19M.  the  grant-in-aid  program 
under  the  State  cemetery  grant  pro- 
gram instituted  by  Public  Law  95-476. 
So  far.  11  States,  including  the  terri- 
tory of  Quam.  have  submitted  16  ap- 
lrtfi^t<""«  for  Federal  assistance. 
Twenty-four  additional  States  have 
expressed  interest  and  some  plan  to 
submit  applications  for  assistance 
within  the  next  2  en-  3  years.  The  com- 
mittee feds  we  should  continue  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  new  State 
veterans'  cemeteries  and  to  expand  or 
imiwove  yrii^'MT'g  cemeteries  so  that 
veterans  can  be  buried  near  their 
homes.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
cannot  buHd  a  national  cemetery  In 
every  State.  This  program  offers  a 
very  good  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  very  able  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee cm  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs.  Mr.  RicHAas  Shslbt  of  Ala- 
bama, for  moving  so  quickly  on  this 
measure.  The  committee  is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  ranUng  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
SmiH). 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  very  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gmUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  JoBK  Paul  Hammbm- 
scmovr)  who  is  always  helpful.  I  am 
also  most  grateful  for  the  support  of 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Amn*n.  Mr.  Moixohah.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  BKTAarr.  Mr.  Ricbaiosoii.  Mr. 
SuiR>QUiST.  and  Mr.  Bn.i«Ains.  They 
have  acted  quickly  on  this  proposal 
and  I  want  to  thank  each  one  of  them 
fen-  their  work  on  the  subcommittee. 

There  follows  in  detail  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill: 

FA 
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loans  which  wiU  be  disbursed  directly 
to  the  holder  of  the  primary  loan,  who 
is  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
veteran's  obligation  to  repay  the  as- 
sistance is  secured  by  a  lien  of  record. 
The  loan  or  total  of  loans  may  not 
exceed  $8,400.  The  assistance  may  be 
aiH>lled  against  the  veteran's  mortgage 
obligation  as  either  payment  in  full  of 
each  monthly  installment,  or.  if  sup- 
plemented by  cash  from  the  veteran's 
own  resources,  as  partial  payment  of 
the  numthly  installment. 

Under  the  Utter  opUon.  a  veteran 
could  be  assisted  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  although  the  $8,400  maximum 
would  still  apply.  Increasing  the 
period  of  time  over  which  the  assist- 
ance iB  provided  would  also  afford  the 
veteran  a  longer  period  of  time,  meas- 
ured from  the  first  assistance  pay- 
ment, to  repay  the  assistance,  as  the 
veteran  is  provided  48  months  from 
the  date  of  the  last  advance  to  com- 
plete repayment  to  the  Government. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Admln- 
strator.  at  his  discretion,  may  require 
the  veteran  to  make  partial  payments 
when  the  veteran's  Income  and  other 
resources  indicate,  in  the  Administra- 
tor's Judgment,  that  the  veteran  can 
afford  to  do  so.  Similarly,  in  appropri- 
ate cases  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish, initially  or  as  a  result  of  changed 
circumstances  that  a  sum  less  than  the 
$8,400  statutory  maximum  is  the  max- 
imum amoimt  of  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided in  a  particular  veteran's  case. 


Assistance  under  the  reported  bill 
may  be  afforded,  in  the  Administra- 
tor's discretion,  to  veterans  who  are 
either  unemployed  or  underemployed 
and  to  veterans  who  have  recently 
been  unemployed  or  underemployed 
and  as  a  result  have  fallen  behind  in 
their  mortgage  payments.  In  any  of 
the  above  cases,  the  sssistance  would 
be  limited  to  those  veterans  who  have 
fallen  6  ot  more  months  behind  in 
their  mortgage  payments. 

ASVAVCB  TO  aOLm/ASSIRAIKS  TOM  MAT  BB 
nMSSASBD  IV  TUBUUI  MAXB  rASTIAL  PAT- 


IK)    ADTAMCS    IM    CASBS    WHSSB    THE 

OOBi   HOT   BATS   IZASOMABLB   PROSrSCT   FOB 


The  assisr,anre  provided  may  take 
the  form  of  one  loan  or  a  series  of 


No  assistance  should  be  afforded  in  a 
case  where  the  veteran  has  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  repaying  the  assist- 
ance provided.  The  Administrator  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  veteran 
has.  in  the  Administrator's  sole  discre- 
tion, a  reasonable  proq)ect  of  both 
being  able  to  resiune  fuU  mortgage 
payments  on  the  primary  loan  and 
being  able  to  repay  the  assistance  pro- 
vided. Assistance  under  this  section  is 
not  a  grant;  it  is  a  secured  loan  which 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  ability  of 
the  veteran  to  repay  both  obligations. 

SSCUBITT 

The  loan  must  be  sectu^  by  a  lien 
on  the  veteran's  home,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  additional  se- 
curity, when  he  believes  it  to  be  avail- 
able and  appropriate.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  Administrator  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  veteran's 
home  or  estimate  the  amount  of 
equity  the  veteran  may  have  in  the 
home. 

MAXnCUIC  AS8IST«IICB/fOS»S>BAIIC»/ASnJTT 
TOOOLLBCT 

The  assistance  available  under  this 
section  would  be  available  only  once.  A 
veteran  who  has  obtained  the  maxi- 
mum authorised  benefits  of  temporary 
mortgage  assistance— $8,400— may  not 
thereafter  receive  additional  benefits. 
Additionally,  when  a  veteran  has  suc- 


cessfully resumed  payments  on  the  VA 
first  mortgage  he/she  would  have  48 
months  to  repay  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment assistance  loan  under  an  agree- 
ment prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ised to  grant  forbearance,  in  his  discre- 
tion, where  the  veteran  cannot  meet 
the  terms  of  the  repayment  agree- 
ment, and  the  Administrator  may 
extend  the  term  of  paymmt  beyond  48 
months  in  cases  where  such  forbear- 
ance would  give  the  veteran  an  oppor- 
tunity to  successfully  repay  the  mort- 
gage payment  assistance  loan.  Howev- 
er, the  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  onploy  attorneys  and  to  bring 
suit  at  any  time  to  enforce  collection 
of  the  repayment  agreement.  If  neces- 
sary. 

MO  BXDUCnOll  n  OnASAIITT  LIASIUTT 

The  Administrator's  maximum  li- 
ability under  the  guaranty  on  the  pri- 
mary loan  would  not  be  reduced  by 
virtue  of  the  holder  having  received 
the  proceeds  of  a  loan  under  this  pro- 
gram should  the  veteran,  notwith- 
standing this  assistance,  still  be  unable 
to  my'"*^^<"  payments  on  the  primary 
loan. 

Since  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Administrator  will  have  reduced  or 
eliminated  the  prior  delinquency  on 
the  primary  loan,  it  is  ponible  that 
the  Administration's  ultimate  daim 
payment  might  be  less  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  assistance  not 
been  provided. 

SPTSCmrS  DATS 

This  assistance  becomes  effective 
within  60  days  of  enactment.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  VA  will  have  regu- 
lations in  place  in  order  to  begin  oper- 
ation of  the  program  on  time.  Because 
of  the  current  economic  emergency,  it. 
is  critical  that  the  VA  be  ready  to 
begin  administering  the  program  im- 
mediately. Accordingly.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  interim  regulations  will  be 
Issued  for  immediate  effect  without 
public  comment.  VA  should  request 
public  comment  on  such  interim  regu- 
lations, and  issue  revised  regulations 
incorporating  public  concerns  as  soon 
as  feasible. 

No  new  money  would  be  required  to 
provide  this  assistance.  This  program 
would  be  funded  out  of  existing  revolv- 
ing funds.  If  this  program  is  Imple- 
mented in  the  manner  desired  by  the 
committee  and  most  loans  recouped,  it 
should  prove  cost  effective  to  the  US. 
Oovemment  by  substituting  this  mort- 
gage paym,ent  advance  for  the  high  ex- 
penses currently  Incurred  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  paying  claims 
of  lenders.  Instituting  the  foreclosure 
procedures,  and  reselling  acquired 
properties. 

n.  MAtrOTACTUBSD  HOUanRl  LOAK8 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  guarantee  or  refinance  a 
manufactured  home  unit  and  lot  as  a 
conventionally  built  home  under  sec- 
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tkm  1819  of  tiUe  38,  provided  the  unit 
is  permanently  affixed  to  the  lot.  and 
the  unit  Is  regarded  as  real  property 
under  State  law. 

Notice  ghould  be  taken  of  the  recent 
extension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's (FHA)  basic  single- 
family  mortgage  insurance  mogram  to 
provide  financing  to  purchasers  of 
manufadiured  homes  <m  developed 
lots.  EUgftHity  of  manufactured  hous- 
ing real  estate  nuxtgage  loans  for 
FHA  financing  is  emeeted  to  improve 
the  range  for  many  consumers  of  af- 
fordable housing  alternatives  to  site- 
built  homes. 

The  popularity  and  success  of  the 
Veterans'  Administratlim  existing 
manufactured  home  personal  property 
program  Is  evidence  of  the  growing  ac- 
ceptance of  manufactured  homes  and 
the  important  part  sudi  homes  have 
in  satisfying  the  housing  needs  of  vet- 
erans. Sitice  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-806  in  1970  whereby  the  Ocm- 
gress  authorized  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  guarantee  loans  on  manu- 
factured homes  and  home  and  lot  com- 
binatlona.  there  have  beoi  over  $1  bO- 
llon  worth  of  manufactured  home 
loans  guioanteed  by  the  VA.  In  fact, 
the  BA  has  assisted  ovw  67.000  veter- 
ans in  purchasing  manufactured 
homes  since  the  program  began. 

In  proirlding  this  new  authority  to 
the  Adndnistrator  to  guarantee  a  real 
estate  mortgage  loan  Ux  the  purchase 
of  a  manufactured  home  permanoitly 
affixed  to  a  lot  under  section  1810  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  the  cur- 
rent authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
guarantee  a  manufactured  hcmie  real 
property  loan  or  a  cnnbination  real 
and  personal  property,  loan  under  sec- 
tion 181B  of  titte  38.  United  States 
Code  Is  not  intended  to  be  dminished 
in  any  way.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
status  of  a  manufactured  home  as  real 
versus  personal  prcverty  Is  not  alto- 
gether clear  in  many  States.  This  bill, 
therefore,  would  permit  a  lender  to 
have  the  option  of  requesting  guaran- 
tees under  section  1810  or  under  1819 
as  a  traditional-manufactured  home 
loan.  This  would  assure  that  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  veterans  who  choose  to 
purchase  manufactured  homes  can  be 
well  met. 

III.  SXIBtTITUnOIl  OF  A  TRBUIT'S  BOUSDIQ 
T        LOAH  KtrriTLBaST 

The  im  deletes  the  requiranent 
that  a  veteran  siwuming  another  vet- 
eran's guaranteed  home  loan  be  an  im- 
mediate transferee  in  order  for  the 
first  veDeran  to  have  his  or  her  home 
loan  enttUement  restored. 

When  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944  was  enacted  into  law. 
it  granted  veterans  a  one-time  loan 
guaranty  entitiement  of  $2,000.  The 
law  was  amended  in  1950  to  permit 
restoration  of  entitiement  in  certain 
cases  if.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
the  property  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
posed oi  and  again  in  1974.  at  which 


time  the  criteria  for  such  restoration 
was  grMtly  expanded  by  the  Congress. 

Pieaently,  section  1802(b)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  permits  home 
loan  guaranty  entitionent  to  be  re- 
stored when  either  of  two  conditions 
are  met. 

First  The  property  which  secured 
the  prior  loan  is  disposed  of  by  the 
veteran  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  natural 
haaard.  and  the  prior  loan  is  paid  in 
full  without  loss  to  the  Administrator. 
Any  such  loss  must  be  repaid:  or 

Second.  Another  veteran,  who  fully 
qualifies  for  the  guaranty,  agrees  to 
wimr**  the  outstanding  loan  and  to 
substitute  his  or  her  VA  entitiement 
for  that  of  the  original  veteran.  (The 
law  states,  however,  that  the  new  vet- 
eran must  be  an  immediate  veteran 
transferee.) 

Mortgage  assumptions  have  become 
more  prevalent  in  this  highly  mobile 
society  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  loans 
to  be  assumed  by  two  or  more  succes- 
sive purchasers.  Statistics  indicate 
that  an  increasing  number  of  requests 
are  being  received  for  substitution  of 
entitiement  where  the  veteran  assum- 
ing the  loan  is  not  an  immediate  trans- 
feree of  the  original  veteran. 

Additionally,  where  a  spouse  has 
been  awarded  a  home  through  divorce 
proceedings  and  resells  the  property  to 
a  veteran  at  a  later  date  on  an  asstunp- 
tlon.  restoration  of  the  first  veteran's 
loan  guaranty  entitiement  is  not  legal- 
ly possible. 

There  appears  to  be  no  logical 
reason  to  preclude  substitution  of  enti- 
tionent  merely  because  the  assuming 
veteran  is  not  an  immediate  transfer- 
ee, and  the  bill,  by  virtue  of  a  small 
technical  amendment,  would  liberalize 
the  substitution  of  entitiement  policy. 

IT.  FITK-TKUI  KTTEIISIOH  OF  STATE  CEKKTERT 
aXAMT  FSOORAM 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  State  cemetery  matching 
grant  program  for  establishing,  ex- 
panding, or  improving  State  veterans' 
cemeteries  for  an  additional  5  years. 
The  program  is  due  to  expire  Septem- 
ber 30, 1984. 

Bfany  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  National  Cemetery 
System  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-43,  which  transferred  Jiirisdic- 
tion  of  all  federally  owned  cemeteries, 
except  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
from  the  Deputment  of  the  Army  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

One  of  these  improvements,  author- 
ized the  VA  to  assist  individual  States 
in  establishing,  expanding,  and/or  im- 
proving veterans  cemeteries.  Section 
1008  of  titie  38,  United  States  Code, 
makes  it  possible  for  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  share  their 
mutual  obligation  toward  meeting  the 
burial  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  VA  has  made  a  continuous  and 
aggressive  effort  to  publicize  the  pro- 
gram over  the  last  several  years  and  it 
is  antidpated  that  program  funds  will 


be  fully  utilized.  Funds  totaling  $6.3 
million  have  been  obligated  in  support 
of  13  i«>pllcations.  and  10  grants  total- 
ing $4.1  mOlicm.  have  been  awarded. 

The  establishment  of  State  veterans' 
coneteries  complements  the  National 
Cemetery  System,  enabling  veterans 
to  be  interred  in  their  State  of  red- 
dence. 

T.  OOKTBIBirTIOHB  TO  LOCAL  AUTBOSITm  FOE 

SAVS  msisBs  Ain>  ninrEnii  fbom  satiosal 


The  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  contributions  to  local 
authorities  for  construction  of  traffic 
controls,  road  improvements  or  other' 
devices  adjacent  to  a  national  cone- 
tery  if  considered  necessary  to  facili- 
tate safe  ingress  or  egress  as  is  cur- 
roitly  done  for  pnverty  adjacent  to 
medical  facilities. 

There  is  no  existing  statutory  au- 
thority imder  which  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  negotiate 
to  contract  with  States,  counties,  mu- 
nidpalities.  private  firms,  or  private 
dtizens  for  the  purpose  of  making  con- 
tributions to  improve  public  or  private 
lands,  roads  or  walks  contiguous  with 
or  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  nation- 
al cemeteries  when  such  iim>rove- 
ments  are  for  the  benefit  or  greater 
good  of  the  cemeteries.  Conditions 
that  exist  outdde  the  cemeteries  are 
now  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Although  in  section  5008  of  titie  38. 
United  States  Code,  the  Administrator 
has  the  authority  to  take  similar  ac- 
tions where  hospitals  and  domiciliary 
facilities  are  involved,  the  language  in 
the  code  does  not  cover  cemeteries. 
Nor  is  the  language  comprehendve 
enough  to  cover  the  many  types  of  dt- 
uations  involving  national  cemeteries 
where  it  would  be  desirably  and  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  a  contract  with  out- 
dde agendes  or  persons,  as  may  be  iu>- 
propriate  to  improve  safety. 

The  need  for  authorizing  legislation 
is  necessary  for  safety  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bilL  We  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  provide  much  needed  as- 
sistance to  many  veterans  and  their 
families  throughout  the  land  who  are 
faced  with  the  loss  of  their  homes. 
What  is  unique  is  that  we  can  help  the 
veteran  without  any  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2948  and  I  Join  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  gentieman  from 
Mississippi  (BCr.  Mohtgomert)  in 
urging  its  passage.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Memori- 
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•1  Affairs  8ubcc«unlttee.  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shiut).  and 
hli  ranidnc  counterpart,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  for 
expediting  the  measure  to  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  this  is  a  modest  propos- 
aL  Its  major  provisions  will  prevent  a 
significant  numb«'  of  veterans  from 
losing  their  OI  homes  through  foreclo- 
sure. It  is  true  as  our  chairman  has 
stated  that  the  economy  is  improving 
but  some  f<»eclosure8  are  imminent 
and  can  be  prevented.  This  program 
wHl  assist  individual  veterans  who 
have  good  credit  records  but  who  have 
lUffered  tonporary  economic  adversi- 
ty. Limited  advances  will  be  made  to 
lending  institutkms  to  cover  payments 
of  vetoans  which  are  past  due  and 
which  cannot  be  met.  The  advances 
win  be  treated  as  loans  to  the  Involved 
vetenm  and  must  be  repaid.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  prtHwal  will  actually  save  some 
money  because  the  cost  of  foreclosure 
and  resultant  maintenance  and  resale 
of  properties  wHI  be  avoided.  Under 
the  pnHKMal.  funds  would  o(xne  ttom 
the  VA  lean  guarantee  direct  loan  re- 
vidving  fund  and  payments  would  go 
into  that  fund.  New  appropriations 
would  not  be  required. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  otiuet  provisions  of 
HJl.  2M8  are  relatively  minor  in 
nature.  One  provision,  however, 
should  be  brought  to  the  specific  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
matiThing  grant  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  buflding  of 
State  veterans  cemeteries.  This  is  an- 
other good  example  of  Federal-State 
partnerships.  The  program  is  cost  ef- 
fective and  is  growing  in  popularity  in 
many  of  the  States  where  it  is  not  f  ea^ 
sUde  to  build  new  national  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Qota^et,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJL  2M8.  It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Coa- 

■ADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  ot  TSLR.  2948.  the  Veterans 
Housing  Benefits  Amendments  of  1983 
which  was  drafted  to  avoid  foreclosure 
of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administraticm. 

In  essence,  the  bm  is  directed  to 
those  veterans  facing  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings due  to  the  economic  adversi- 
ties the  long  recession  has  created.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  woxild  be  provided 
under  the  bill  to  those  veterans  who 
have  been  unable  to  meet  the  monthly 
mortgage  payments  during  6  months 
or  more  because  of  being  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  seriously  IIL 

Mr.  ft^eaker.  the  bill  is  in  line  with 
the  objectives  of  the  crusade  we  em- 
baiked  in  1944  which  was  directed  to 


make  feasible  the  acquisition  of  homes 
by  veterans.  The  VA's  home  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  success  of  our  efforts  to  re- 
adjust our  returning  warriors  to  civil- 
ian life.  In  this  difficult  time,  we  must 
not  disregard  what  we  intended  to 
achieve  through  the  program  and  lend 
a  hand  in  trying  to  safeguard  it  from 
faUure. 

As  the  plight  of  our  veterans  wors- 
ens due  to  the  unstable  economy,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  step  in  to  help  as 
they  were  when  we  needed  them. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  bill  authorlies 
assistance  solely  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
and  only  to  those  veterans  who  have  a 
reasonable  proqiect  of  repaying  it.  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayers,  if  any,  would 
be  twifitmai  On  the  other  hand,  its  ap- 
proval translates  into  new  hopes  for 
many  desperate  veterans  who  see 
themselves  and  their  families  home- 
less in  the  near  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  for  its  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  lives  of  our  most  de- 
serving dtisens.  our  veterans. 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
2948  is  a  bill  that  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator discretionary  authority  to 
make  emergency  mortgage  assistance 
loans  of  up  to  $8,400  to  veterans  with 
GI  loans  in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  assistance  is  a  loan  to 
the  veteran,  not  a  grant,  and  would  be 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  pnv>erty.  It  is  a 
modest  bill  and  would  simply  let  the 
Administrator  make  these  small  loans 
only  in  those  cases  where  he  determines 
there  Is  a  reasonably  good  chance  that 
the  veteran  will  recover  financially. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasise 
that  no  new  appropriations  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  provide  such  loans  to  veter- 
ans. Funding  will  be  provided  from  the 
VA  direct  loan  revolving  fund.  VA  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  enactment  of 
this  new  program  will  save  the  Federal 
Government  money  by  eliminating 
much  of  the  high  costs  currenUy  in- 
curred by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  paying  claims  of  lenders,  insti- 
tuting foreclosure  procedures,  and  re- 
selling acquired  properties.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  VA  wlU  save  $9.8  million  over 
a  S-year  period. 

Additionally,  the  bill  contains  four 
other  provisions  which  would: 

First:  Authorise  the  Administrator 
to  guarantee  on  refinance  a  manufac- 
tured home  unit  if  permanently  af- 
fixed to  a  lot  under  the  same  terms 
available  for  conventional  housing. 

Second:  Restore  guaranteed-home- 
loan  entitlement  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement that  a  veteran  assuming  an- 
other veterans'  guaranteed  home  loan 
be  a  immediate  transferee. 

Third.  Extend  the  State  cemetery 
matching  grant  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years. 


Fourth.  Authorise  the  Administrator 
to  make  contributions  to  local  authori- 
ties for  oonstructlim  of  traffic  controls, 
road  improvements,  or  other  devices  ad- 
jacent to  a  national  cemetery  if  consid- 
ered necessary  to  facilitate  safe  ingress 
or  egress  as  is  currently  done  or  inoperty 
adjacent  to  medical  facilities. 

Mr.  Spealur.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chainnan  of  the  ftdl  committee.  Mr. 
MoMTOOMXRT.  for  his  expert  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  on  the  floor.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  onnmittee.  Mr. 
JoHM  Paul  HAMMOScmnPT  of  Arltan- 
sas.  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcomlttee.  Mr.  Chxistofhb 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  their  strong 
suinMrt  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not  contro- 
versiaL  We  have  very  carefully  drafted 
HJl.  2948  so  that  if  it  is  enacted,  it  wlU 
save  the  homes  of  2.000  to  4.000  veter- 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here  a  unique 
opportunity  in  that  we  can  help  veter- 
ans iw^nt^tw  their  homes  and  yet  save 
the  taxpayers  money.  That  is  a  deal 
we  cannot  pass  up.« 
•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Benefits  Amendments  of  1983,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Somnr  MonrooMnT.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  fuU  committee, 
my  good  Mead,  Johh  Paul  Hammsb- 
SCHMIDT,  and  aU  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
in  cosponsoring  the  bilL 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  explained.  Mr. 
Speaker,  assistance  could  be  provided 
under  this  biU  to  veterans  who  are 
either  unemployed  or  who  have  re- 
cently been  unemployed  and  as  a 
restilt  have  fallen  behind  in  their 
mortgage  pajrments  6  months  or  more. 
As  I  understand  the  bUl.  the  Adminis- 
trator, at  his  discretion,  could  help  the 
veteran  make  his  home  loan  payments 
up  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $8,400. 
This  assistance  would  not  be  a  grant 
but  a  loan  which  the  veteran  would 
have  to  repay  within  48  months  of  the 
date  of  the  last  advance. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  way  the  bill  has  been  drawn 
up,  many  veterans  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive assistance  at  no  appreciable  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  pay- 
ments would  be  made  from  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund:  however,  the  fore- 
closure rate  would  be  reduced  and 
there  would  be  a  savings  resulting  to 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  av- 
erage cost  of  the  VA  for  acquiring  and 
selling  a  pitverty  after  foreclosure  is 
approximately  $7,800.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  the 


enactment  of  this  biU  would  reallae  a 
savings  of  $L8  milUoD  in  flieal  year  19M 
and  $2.7  n^JUion  in  fiaeal  year  1965. 

Mr.  €b>eaker.  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  wHI  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  vet- 
erans In  my  district  and  In  my  State. 
Loans  with  payment  problems  In  our 
regimial  office  in  Atlanta  now  total 
more  than  5,000  as  compared  with 
about  4,000  1  year  ago.  During  Vbit 
Dumths  ending  March  31. 1983, 184  VA 
loans  have  been  foredoaed.  The  fore- 
closure rate  is  expected  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  for  the  next  few  months. 
Sunething  should  be  done  and  this 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direettoL 

I  commend  the  Committee  for  bring- 
ing this  biU  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  support  1L« 
•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  ^iteaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  reaffirm 
my  support  for  an  important  bHl  re- 
cmUy  reported  unanimoualy  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  HJL 
2948.  As  a  veteran  myadf  and  a  Repre- 
sentative of  a  highly  veteran  populated 
dlstricLIknOw  that  passage  of  this  bOl  is 
essential  to  tnany  who  have  served  our 
country  and  In  fulfilling  the  great  Amer- 
ican dream  ef  hcmieownershlp. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  of 
home  loan  programs  serve  a  clientele 
which  is  diverse  in  many  ways,  but 
they  share  a  common  bond  in  thdr 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation.  Since  the  inception  of  these 
programs  the  objective  has  been  to 
assist  eligible  veterans  to  become 
homeowners.  Veterans  are  assisted  by 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  maiketplace  for  credit  with 
persons  who  were  not  obliged  to 
forgo  the  pursuit  of  g^nfui  oocupsr 
tion  by  reason  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try. These  Veterans'  Administration 
programs  aw  not  designed  to  serve  as 
instruments  of  attaining  general  eoo- 
n(Hnic  or  sodal  objectives. 

The  Veterans'  Housing  Benefits 
AmendmentB,  HJl.  2948,  before  us, 
today,  authffiaes  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  inro- 
vide  mortgage  assistance  to  veterans 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Also,  keeping  in 
line  with  today's  changes  in  housing 
codes,  it  expands  the  availability  of 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purchase  of  man- 
ufactured homes  that  are  permanently 
affixed  to  a  lot.  This  is  eqiedally  im- 
portant to  retirement  areas  like  my 
congressional  district. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  loan  programs  having 
made  mortgage  credit  available  to 
many  veterins  whose  loans  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  made.  The  Veto-- 
ans'  Administration  home  loan  pro- 
grams have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
recovery  of  the  housing  industry, 
which  Is  so  vital  to  this  Nation's  over- 
all economy, 

Mr.  S^etkia,  toegether  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 


fairs Ooramittee,  I  wish  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Its  tanportanoe  cannot  be  overiotdced 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  f uU  House  will 
reoogniae  the  necessity  of  approving 
the  veterans'  housing  benefits  amend- 


UM 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  designed  this 
bm  so  that  it  wOl  save  the  Govern- 
ment money.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Member  of  the  House  could  object  to 
helping  a  veteran  get  through  a  diffi- 
cult period  because  of  temporary  un- 
employment or  serious  illness.  In  pro- 
vfaUng  this  relief  to  the  veteran  and 
his  ac  her  family,  we  can  also  save  the 
Federal  Government  money  by  keep- 
ing the  veteran  current  with  his  or  her 
home  loan  so  that  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings will  not  have  to  be  initiated. 

It  Is  a  good  bHl.  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.        

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Sjteaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  srleld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenux>re.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoHiaoMBiT)  that  the  House  suq;>end 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  2948, 
asammded. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  [^?eaker.  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenvore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motton  will  be  postponed. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  MU  (HJL  2908)  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorisation  for  appro- 
priations. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RefreaentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemtOed,  That  (a) 
section  49(A)  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  (22  XJJS.C.  2589(a))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f  ollows: 

"Sac  49.  (a)  To  carry  our  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  $20,888,000; 
and 

"(2)  (or  the  fiscal  year  1985,  $21,932,000; 
and  Rich  additional  amounts,  for  each  such 
flacal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay,  retiranent.  other  em- 
Idoyee  bmeflts  authorised  by  law,  and  other 
nondlaeretionary  costs,  and  to  offset  advene 
fluetuatlras  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
latea.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 


section are  authorised  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 198S. 

Sac.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Aims  Cootnri  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.ac.  2882)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(of  which  the  Director  shall 
be  a  pomanent  member)"  immediately 
after  "National  Security  C^ounca". 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  BROOHnxLD)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wsconsin(Mr.  Zablocki). 

BCr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2906.  a  noncontroversial  bill  to 
authorize  wpropriations  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

HJl.  2906  was  reported  unanimously 
by  voice  vote  from  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  May  9  with  com- 
plete bipartisan  support  The  principal 
purpose  of  HJL  2906  is  to  authorize 
ACDA's  KpsmpttiatiaiDB  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  In  addition 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations, 
it  stipulates  that  the  Director  of 
ACDA  should  be  a  permanent  monber 
of  the  National  Security  CoundL 

Before  explaining  the  major  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  2906.  I  would  like  to 
inform  this  body  that  the  ccHnmittee 
conducted  several  extensive  oversight 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1984-85  au- 
thorization request  for  ACDA.  During 
the  hearings,  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  the  GAO  on  its  pre- 
liminary findings  of  a  first-time  ever 
audit  of  ACDA  which  is  betaig  conduct- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

For  fiscal  year  1984.  the  ccmimittee 
recommends  an  authorization  of 
$20,888,000  which  is  a  5-percait  in- 
crease over  the  level  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1983  ($19,893,852).  This, 
indeed,  is  a  modest  amount  for  an 
Agency  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  formulating  and  iiiu>lementing 
our  oountnr's  arms  control  policy. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  authorization 
will  enable  the  Agency  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  enhance  its  capacity  to  fulfill  Its  statu- 
tory role  as  the  primary  coordinator  and 
f  ormulator  of  U.S.  arms  control  policy: 

To  increase  the  Agency's  personnel  level 
to  at  least  175  from  its  near  record  low  of 
154; 

To  restore  the  Agency's  Bureau  of  Oper- 
atims  Aiudysis  and  the  Agency's  independ- 
ent computer  ci4>ability:  and 

To  support  external  research  in  verifica- 
tion, chemical  weapons,  antisatelllte  arms 
control  areas,  and  nuclear  nonproliferatiim. 

H.R.  2906  also  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion level  for  fiscal  year  1985  of 
$21,932,000  which  is  based  on  the  same 
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•mount  Mithorteed  for  fiscal  ye«r  1984 
plus  a  S-percent  inflationary  increase. 
This  reoommended  level  actually  pro- 
vides ACDA  with  a  fiscal  year  1985  au- 
thorintlon  which  is  the  same  as  fiscal 
year  1984  in  ccHistant  fiscal  year  1984 
dollars. 

Sectim  2  of  the  Mil  strengthens  the 
status  of  ACDA  by  designating  the  Di- 
reetv  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
National  Security  CoundL  This  action 
teafflrms  the  fundamental  principle 
that  arms  control  is  a  basic  and  inte- 
gral component  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity and  strengthens  the  status  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Agency  by  enhanc- 
ing the  status  of  its  Director.  I  under- 
stand that  Ifr.  Nichols,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  Ivief  collo- 
quy on  this  section. 

a  1250 

Mr.  NICHOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yteld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Nichols)  for  the  purpose  of 
a  colloquy  on  section  2  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  note  that  section  2 
of  the  bin  would  designate  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Aims  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Naticmal  Security  Council. 
Would  the  gentlonan  agree  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Security  Council? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentlonan.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
amends  section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over,  by  designat- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  as  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  National  Security 
CoundL  In  my  letter  to  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Bin. 
Puci,  I  noted  that  the  membership  of 
the  National  Security  CouncO  does  fall 
within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Conuntttee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  ciunplete  correspondence  has 
been  included  in  the  committee  report 
on  H  Jl.  2906. 

I  might  say  that  this  \a  not  intended 
to  be  a  precedent.  If  it  were  not  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  included  it  in  this  particular  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  And  would  the  gen- 
tleman further  agree  that  this  expan- 
sion of  the  membership  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  is  an  exception  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  imdertaken  with 

the    concurrence    of    our    committee 

chairman? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  Ctnninittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  reviewed  this  proposal 
very  carefully  and  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  desirability  of  designating 
the  Director  of  ACDA  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  National  Security 
CoundL  The  committee  views  this 
action  as  complementary  to  the  intent 
of  the  oridnal  legislation  establishing 
ACDA  as  a  unique  and  autonomous 
agency.  Designating  the  ACDA  Direc- 
tor as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
NSC.  the  committee  believes,  would 
enhance  the  President's  stated  desire 
for  the  Director  of  ACDA  to  be  "front 
and  center"  in  the  foreign  policy  ded- 
sionmaking  process. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  the  primary  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  National  Security 
Council  members. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Would  the  gentie- 
man  further  stipulate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not.  in 
the  future,  intend  to  undertake  any 
additional  enlargement  of  the  mem- 
bership   of    the    National    Seciirlty 

Council?  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge, at  this  time,  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  intends  to  under- 
take any  additional  enlargement  of 
the  membership  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr.  NICHOU8.  The  Committee  on 
Anned  Services  concurs  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Director  of  the  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  In  the 
membership  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  I  should  point  out.  however, 
that  in  our  continuing  oversight  activi- 
ty, our  committee  will  evaluate  this 
enlargement  of  the  membership  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Historical- 
ly, our  committee  has  opposed  any 
further  enlargement  of  that  body, 
most  reoentiy  when  we  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  designate  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  member. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  it  is  the 
view  of  our  committee  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  does  not  suffer 
from  any  lack  of  dvilian  contribution 
to  its  deliberations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  observed  numerous  In- 
stances in  which  the  National  Security 
Council  has  acted  either  without,  or 
with,  insuf fident  advice  from  the  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  from  Alabama  for  his  remarks, 
and  we  welcome  the  continued  over- 
sight by  your  committee  on  this  provi- 
sion and  would  hope  that  in  the  com- 
mittee's evaluation  of  the  addition  of 
the  Director  of  ACDA  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  that 
this  committee  would  be  able  to  work 
closely  with  you  in  this  effort. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  engaging 
in  this  useful  colloquy  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue. 


Mr.  Speak».  in  this  time  of  increas- 
ingly cmnplex  arms  control  challenges, 
the  committee  believes  that  ACDA 
should  be  provided  more,  not  fewer, 
analytical  resources,  personnel,  and 
support  services.  As  my  colleagues  wiU 
note,  the  total  authorisation  for  fiscal 
year  1984  contained  in  HJl.  2906 
($20,888,000)  would  (Hily  amount  to 
.002  percent  of  the  President's  budget 
request.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  minuscule 
part  of  the  entire  Federal  budget;  but 
nonetheless,  an  exceedingly  important 
part. 

With  Important  aims  control  negoti- 
ations on  the  table,  we  need  to  revital- 
ise the  Agency  and  give  it  the  money 
and  the  analytical  capabilities  that  it 
needs,  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
over  the  next  2  years,  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  on  these  and  hopefully 
even  other  arms  control  endeavors. 

In  condusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure  has  enjoyed  wide  and  full  bi- 
partisan support,  as  reflected  in  the 
unanimous  support  for  HJl.  2906  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOitnsLO)  for  his  support  for  this 
measure,  as  well  as  the  gentieman 
from  minois  (Mr.  Htsk)  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  favorable  oonsideraUon  of 

i  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2906. 

ICr.  BROOBCFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  ss  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fiilly  endorse  the 
comments  of  my  good  friend.  Chair- 
man ZABLOCKI.  and  I  especially  would 
like  to  compliment  him  for  his  biparti- 
san support  on  this  matter. 

The  legislation  we  have  before  us 
provides  for  a  2-year  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  In  particu- 
lar, the  legislation  represents  a  5-per- 
cent increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1983 
authorization  and  authorizes  the  same 
amounts  as  the  Senate  blU  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

In  this  regard,  the  legislation  before 
us  will  allow  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
to  continue  to  partidpate  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  activities  concerning  interna- 
tional security.  Among  these  activities 
are  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(START)  and  the  Intermediate  nucle- 
ar force  (INF)  talks,  ss  weU  as  re- 
search in  the  important  areas  of  nucle- 
ar nonprollf eration  and  verification. 

In  short,  the  legislation  will  enable 
ACDA  to  fvdfill  its  role  as  a  coordina- 
tor of  U.S.  arms  control  policy  at  a 
time  of  continuing  challenges  to  our 
security.  Moreover,  this  legislation  was 
supported,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Aflkiis  and  I.  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  HJL  2906. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  \mk.  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further]  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  bajBk  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  ^aeooiin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  that  the  Houae  su^end  the 
rules  and  p«ss  the  bill.  HH.  2906. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GtaiERAL  UiAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  ^oeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membos 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  eoctend  their  remarks  <m  the 
bin  Just  payed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I        D  ISOO 

ORDERLT  TERMINATION  OF 
FEDERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS, 

ALASKA 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Mil 
(HJl.  2840)1  to  provide  lot  the  orderty 
termination  of  Federal  managonent  of 
the  Pribllof  Islands,  Alaska,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2S40 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
RepreaentatlDet  of  the  VnUei  States  of 
America  in  Conoreu  atiemtled.  That  the 
Act  of  Nova»ber  3. 1966  (Pubile  Law  86-703: 
16  U.ac.  1181-1187).  known  ss  the  Fur  Seal 
Act  of  1966.  k  amended  to  read  as  foUowr 

"TITIjE  l—VUR  SBAL  MANAOKMENT 

"Sic.  101.  (a)  'Conventtoo'  bmsiib  the  In- 
terim Convention  of  the  Oooservatlon  of 
North  PmOtit  Fur  Seals  ricned  at  Waahlnc- 
ton  on  Pebniary  9, 1957.  as  smenrted  by  the 
protoool  alciied  In  Washington  on  October 
8. 1963:  by  the  exchange  of  notes  anumg  the 
party  govemmentB  which  became  effective 
on  September  3,  1969:  by  the  protoool 
signed  In  Washington  on  May  7.  1976;  and 
by  the  protocol  stgned  In  Washlngtan  on 
October  14. 1960.  by  the  parties. 

"(b)  Part/  or  'parties'  means  the  United 
States  of  America.  Canada.  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepObUa. 

"(c)  'Commlnion'  means  the  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seal  Ctanmladon  eetabUihed  pumiant 
to  article  V  of  the  ConventiaiL 

"(d)  'Sealkic'  means  the  taking  of  fur 


"(e)  'Nortti  Pacific  Ocean'  means  the 
waters  of  the  Padfle  Ooean  north  of  the 
thIrUetb  pataUel  of  north  latitude.  Includ- 
ing the  Bering.  Okhotsk,  and  Jspan  Seaa 

"(f)  'Import'  means  to  land  on.  bring  Into, 
or  Introduce  Into,  or  attempt  to  land  on. 
bring  Into,  or  Introduce  Into,  any  idace  sub- 


ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
wlMther  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  In- 
trodiaeUim  constitutes  an  importation 
within  the  "«— "«"g  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

"(g)  'Person'  mesns  any  Individual,  part- 
nendiip,  oorpwatlon.  trust,  sswdatlon  or 
any  other  private  entity,  m  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  department,  or  Instrumental!- ; 
ty  of  the  Federal  Ooveroment.  of  any  State' 
or  pblittcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any 
f ofdgn  guvei  i  iment. 

"(h)  Tike'  or  'taking'  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harasB. 
hunt,  capture,  or  kilL 

"(U  'Natives  of  the  Pribllof  Islands'  means 
any  Aleuts  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  PribOof  fff1t>fy<»i  or  any  organization  or 
entity  representing  such  natives. 

"(J)  Fritailof  ISIandB  means  the  islanda  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Oeorge.  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islsndi.  snd  Sea  lion  Rock. 

"(k)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 

"Ssc.  103.  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as  provid- 
ed in  this  Act  or  by  regulatlcm  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  the 
Juriadietlan  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  the  taking  of  fur  seals  In  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Oeean  or  on  lands  or  waters  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  or  to  use  sny 
port  or  bsrbor  or  other  place  under  the  Ju- 
risdictlon  of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose connected  In  any  way  with  such  taUng. 
or  for  any  penon  to  tranqMit.  Import,  offer 
for  sale,  or  possess  at  sny  port  or  place  or 
on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  fur  seals  or  the  parts 
thereof.  lnfhM«'"g.  but  not  limited  to.  raw. 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Convention,  ih'  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
Juiisdietifm  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
pennlt,  exc^>t  within  the  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  of  the  United  States,  a  duly  au- 
thorised official  of  Csnsda,  Japan,  or  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R^ublics  to  board 
snd  search  any  vessel  which  Is  outfitted  for 
the  harvesting  of  living  marine  resources 
snd  which  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
such  veswl  is  engaged  In  sealing  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  said  Convention. 

"Sac.  103.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  snd  BUdmoe 
who  dwdl  on  the  coasU  of  the  North  Psdf  ic 
Ocean  sre  permitted  to  tske  fur  seals  and 
dispose  of  their  Ains  after  the  skins  have 
been  officially  marked  and  certified  by  a 
person  authcniaed  by  the  Secretary:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  seals  are  taken  for  subsistenoe 
uses  ss  defined  In  Section  109(f)2  of  the 
Marine  i*Mwm>i  Protection  Act  of  1972.  as 
»m«»wi«H  (16  Uj8.C.  1379).  snd.  only  in 
canoea  not  tranqwrted  by  or  used  in  con- 
nectton  with  other  vessels,  and  propelled  en- 
tirely by  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  snd  manned 
by  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  in  the 
way  hitherto  practiced  and  without  the  use 
of  flreums. 

"(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Indians.  Aleuts,  and 
IBrtrimiTtT  who  are  employed  by  any  person 
tar  the  purpose  of  taking  fur  seals  or  are 
under  contract  to  deliver  the  skins  to  sny 
poson. 

"Sac.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  conduct 
such  scientific  research  and  investigations 
on  the  fur  seal  resources  of  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ooean  as  he  deems  necessary  to  csrry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Convention,  and  (2)  permit,  subject  to 
sudi  terms  snd  conditions  ss  he  deems  de- 
sirable, the  taking,  tranqwrtation.  importa- 
tion, expwtatlon,  or  possession  of  fur  seals 


or  their  parts  for  educationsl.  scientific,  or 
exhibition  purposes. 

"Sk.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  me- 
scribe  such  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
tsklng  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribllof  Islsnds 
and  on  Isnds  subject  to  the  Jurisdietion  of 
the  United  States  ss  he  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  fw  the  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  pop- 
ulation, snd  to  carry  out  the  provistou  of 
the  Ccmvention.  snd  shsll  deliver  to  auUior- 
ized  agents  of  the  parties  such  fur  sesl  skins 
ss  the  parties  sre  entitled  to  under  the  Con- 
vention. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  sgreements  with  sny  public  or  private 
sgency  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  of  this  title,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  tsUng  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribllof  Is- 
luids.  snd  the  curing  and  marketing  of  the 
sealskins  and  other  sesl  parts,  snd  msy 
retain  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
the  village  corporations  of  Saint  Paul  snd 
Saint  George  Islands  established  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  Alsska  Native  Claims  Set- 
Uement  Act  (Public  Law  93-303)  for  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  village  corpora- 
tions' respective  islands,  and  the  curing  snd 
marketing  of  the  wpal^ns  and  other  seal 
parts,  snd  may  retain  the  proceeds  there- 
from. Any  proceeds  therefrom  wHl  be  dqxis- 
Ited  In  a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  snd 
wm  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
appropriations,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. To  flnsnce  the  1983  hsrvest.  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  to  the  Fund  estsblished 
pursusnt  to  section  105  sn  smount  equiva- 
lent to  the  estimated  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
«i«i«khM  fnmi  the  harvest  ending  In  1962. 
Thereafter,  all  seal  harvests  will  be  financed 
from  smounts  collected  In  the  preceding 
year.  Such  smounts  ss  sre  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  exceed  amounts  required  to 
csrry  out  section  105  shsll  be  trsnsferred  to 
the  Oeneral  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"Ssc.  106.  (a)  Any  person  authoriaed  to 
enforce  the  provisicnis  of  this  Act  who  hss 
ressonaUe  cause  to  bdieve  that  any  vessel 
outfitted  for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine 
resources  snd  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
sny  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  Is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  srticle  in  of  the 
Convention  msy,  except  within  the  areas  In 
which  snother  State  exercises  fisheries  Ju- 
risdiction, board  and  search  such  vesseL 
Such  person  shall  carry  a  medal  certificate 
of  identification  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Ouard  is  operating  whidi  shall  be  in 
lengHnh,  Japanese,  snd  Russisn  and  which 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel  upon  request 

"(b)  If.  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  onboard,  is  violating  said  article, 
he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the 
party  having  JurisdicUon  over  the  vessel  or 
person  of  such  seizure  or  arrest. 

"The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  oper- 
ating, upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  deliver  the  seized  vessel  or  ar- 
rested person,  or  both,  ss  promptly  ss  prsc- 
ticable  to  the  authorized  officials  of  ssid 
party:  Provided.  That  whenever  said  party 
cannot  immediately  accept  such  delivery, 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  oper- 
ating may,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sccre- 
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tary  of  aute.  keep  the  vead  or 
eiMtody  wttbln  the  United  States. 

"<e)  At  the  raqueet  of  mU  perty.  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  wttkOi  the  Ooaet  Guard  le  operatftit.  ihall 
direet  the  penon  authorlBed  to  enforce  the 
provWou  of  thli  Act  to  attend  the  trial  ae  a 
vitiMH  in  any  caae  aririnc  tmdernid  artlde 
or  ctre  tertlmnny  by  depoeiUao.  and  ihaU 
produce  racfa  records  and  fOes  or  copiea 
thereof  aa  may  be  neoeaary  toeetabUah  the 
offeoK. 

"Sac.  107.  The  Prcddent  ehall  appoint  to 
the  Coouniarian  a  United  Statea  Conunla- 
■loaer  who  ahall  aenre  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  President  may  also  appoint  a 
Deputy  United  Statea  CnmmisBioner  who 
■haU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
The  Deputy  Oommlsrintier  shall  be  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  Commhsloner.  and 
shall  perfotm  the  duties  of  the  Commission- 
er in  the  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  ab- 
ssaee.  or  mness.  The  Oommissianer  and  the 
Deputy  CemmisBlcDer  shaU  reoeiTe  no  oom- 
for  their  services.  The  Commis- 
'  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per 
in  lieu  of  subsistenoe  at  the  rates  au- 
thorlMd  by  sectloa  5  of  the  Administrative 
KspeMC  Act  of  IMe  when  engaced  in  the 
perlocmanee  of  their  duties. 

"Sac.  tot.  The  Secretary  of  SUte.  with 
the  ooDCurrenee  of  the  Secretary,  is  author- 
ised to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  recommendations  made  by 
the  Oommissian  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Convention. 

"Sac.  100.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorised  to  consult  with  and  provide 
^^iiiiw»i  assistanoe  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
CommisBian  whenevo'  such  smistanre  is 
needed  and  reasonably  can  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
Federal  agency  furnishing  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement 

"TTTLK  n— AraHNlSTRATION  OF  THE 
FRIBIIiOF  ISLANDS 

"Sk.  aoi.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  fur  seal  rookerlea  and  other  Federal  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  Prlbilof  Is- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  lands  within 
the  National  WOdlif  e  Refuge  System  snd.  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Stan  ensure  that  activities  on  the  is- 
lands, are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
conserving,  managing,  and  protecting  the 
North  Padflc  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
and  for  other  purposes  consistent  with  that 
primary  purpose. 

"Sac  aoa.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Utle.  the  Secretary  Is  authorised— 

"(1)  to  operate,  maintain,  and  repair  such 
OovemmentHiwned  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  other  facilities  held  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  Prlbilof  Islsnds  ss  may  be 


"(2)  to  iHOVide  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  Federal 
agencies  snd  their  dependents,  at  reasona- 
ble rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  such  facilities,  services,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  food.  fuel,  shelter,  and  transpor- 


"Sac.  MS.  The  State  of  Alaska  shaU  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  ctttsens  of  the 
Prlbilof  Islands  in  the  same  manner  ss  the 
State  meets  the  educational  needs  of  all  Its 
dtiaens.  tnrhiding  the  furnishing  of  neces- 
sary faculties  thereof. 

"Sac.  304.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  the  natives  of  the  PribUof  Is- 
with  or  without  reimbursement  ss 


provided  by  other  law.  He  Is  authorised  to 
provide  audi  care  to  Federal  emidoyees  and 
their  dependents  and  tourlsU  and  other  per- 
sons hi  tta  Prlbilof  Islands  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  htan.  He  may  pur- 
chase, lease,  construct  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  facilities,  suppliea,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  neoeseary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
viskxM  of  this  section:  and  the  oosU  of  such 
Items,  induding  medical  and  dental  care. 
ShaU  be  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servioea.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  '«i««tt«f  tta  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  tta  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioea  under  tta  Act  of  August  8, 
1M4,  as  amended,  or  any  other  Uw  with  re- 
spect to  medical  and  dental  care  of  natives 
or  other  persons  in  tta  PribUof  Islands. 

"Sac  906.  Any  provision  of  law  relating  to 
tta  traiwf  er  and  disposal  of  Federal  proper- 
ty to  tta  contrary  notwithstanding,  tta  Sec- 
retary, after  oonsulUtkm  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  tta  department  In  which  tta  Coast 
Ouard  is  operating,  is  authorised  to  bargain, 
grant  seU  or  ottarwise  convey,  on  such 
terms  ss  he  deems  to  be  in  the  liest  Interests 
of  the  United  Statea  and  in  furtherance  of 
tta  purposes  of  this  Act  any  and  aU  right 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  tta  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
held  by  the  Secretary  on  tta  Prlbilof  Is- 
lands, if— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  Includes  a  description 
of  aU  such  oonveyancea,  tta  text  of  the 
terms  ta  proposes  to  impose  with  respect 
thereto,  and  a  statement  noting  acceptance 
of  the  terms  by  the  proposed  recipients  of 
such  property.  In  a  docimient  entitled. 
Transfer  of  Property  on  the  PrIbQof  Is- 
landK  Descriptions,  Terms  and  Conditions' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Transfer 
Document')*,  uid 

"(2)  Such  Transfer  Document  is  approved 
by  Congress  In  accordance  with  section 
a06(b). 

'Sac  20fl.  (ax I)  There  to  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  'PribUof  Islands  Fund' 
(hereinafter  In  thto  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund')  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated,  or  credited  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (SMC),  to  the  Fund. 

"(2)  Amounts  In  the  Fund  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  making  expenditures  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  shaU  invest  such 
portion  of  the  Fund  as  to  not  in  hto  Judg- 
ment required  to  meet  currait  withdrawals. 
Such  investments  may  be  made  imly  in  in- 
terest bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obligations 
may  be  acquired— 
"(1)  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue  price;  or 
"(11)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Fund 
may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  market 
price. 

"(C)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tion held  in  the  Fund  shaU  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  psrt  of  the  Fund. 

"(4)  There  are  authorised  to  be  v>pn>pri- 
ated  to  the  Fund  $20,000,000. 

"(b)  No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  Fund  unless  and  untU 
the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  approves 
aU  of  the  foUowtng  documents,  copies  of 
which  ShaU  be  submitted  to  each  House  of 
Omgress  by  the  Secretary  at  the  same  time: 
"(1)  The  Transfer  Document  referred  to 
in  section  205  regarding  the  oonveyannce  of 
Federal  property  on  the  PribUof  Islands. 


"(2)  An  Agreement  entered  into  between 
tta  Secretary  and  a  nooproflt  corporation 
established  under  tta  laws  of  tta  State  of 
Alaska  by  naUves  of  tta  PrfbOof  Islands, 
which  agreement  shaU  specify  how  monies 
from  tta  Fund  wUl  be  expended  for  pur- 
poses of  fostering  a  stable,  diversified,  and 
enduring  economy  In  tta  PribOof  Islands 
after  Federal  management  of  tta  islands  to 
terminated:  and  shaU  address,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  such  matters  as  tta  defraying  of 
community  expenses  and  tta  payment  of 
corporate     administrative     ex- 


'(S)  A  Memorandum  of  Undostanding  en- 
tered into  between  tta  Secretary,  tta  corpo- 
ration referred  to  in  paragraph  (2).  and  the 
appropriate  officer  of  tta  State  of  Alaska 
setting  forth  tta  reflective  responsihUlties 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  corpora- 
tion, and  tta  State  regarding— 

"(1)  tta  appUcatloo  of  Federal  retirement 
benefits,  severance  pay.  and  insurance  bene- 
f  iU  with  respect  to  naUves  of  tta  PribOof  Is- 
lands; 

"(U)  the  sppropriation  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  of  monies  necessary  to  construct 
boat  harbors  on  St  Paul  and  St.  George  Is- 
lands; 

"(iU)  the  sssumption  by  tta  State  of 
Alaska  of  responsibiUty  for  airports,  roads 
and  other  facilities  (m  such  Islands  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions: and 

"(tv)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  purposes  of  ensur- 
ing an  orderly  transition  from  Federal  man- 
agement of  such  Islands 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  such  ex- 
penditures from  the  Fund  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation  established  and  operated  by  the 
natives  of  tta  PribOof  Islands  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
principle  purposes  and  expenditures  of 
which  would  be  to  defray  community  ex- 
penses and  to  foster  a  stable,  diversified, 
and  «iduring  economy  not  dependent  on 
sealing  f oUowIng  the  termination  of  Federal 
management  of  the  islands,  and  to  pay  nec- 
essary corporate  administrative  expenses. 
Such  expenditures  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
corporation  shaU  be  only  those  necessary  to 
f ulf 01  Federal  obligations  under  the  Trans- 
far  Document  Agreement  and  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  after  approval 
thereof  by  Congress.  Such  expenditures 
ShaU  also  be  made  only  after  the  Secretary 
has  determined  ttat  such  oorporatiim  has 
been  established  and  wiU  be  operated  In  ac- 
cordance with  articles  and  bylaws,  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  which  further  tta  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  thto  Act  The  Secretary 
may  require  the  sutsnisslon  to  him  of  such 
reports  from  the  corporation  ss  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  reports  shaU  include  a 
report  by  the  corporation  concerning  its  im- 
plementation of  thto  section  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  the  first  of  which  to 
due  on  March  31.  lOM.  and  subsequent  re- 
ports on  the  same  date  each  year  thereafter, 
providing  Information  on  expenditures 
made  from  the  Fund  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Agreement  and  Monorandum  of 
Understanding  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
(1)  and  (2).  FOr  purposes  of  preparing  such 
reports,  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  the  corporation  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  submit  such  relevant  information  to 
the  Secretary  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"Sac  207.  The  Secretary  to  authorised  to 
enter  Into  agreements  or  contracts  or  lessee 


with,  or  to  ksue  permits  to.  any  pubUe  or 
private  agency  or  person  for  oarrytng  out 
tta  provisions  of  tta  Canventkm  or  thto 
Act 

"Sac  30«.  <m)  Service  by  natives  of  tta  Pri- 
bOof Island!  engaged  in  tta  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities 
in  connection  with  tta  adBdniatratkm  of 
such  islands  prior  to  January  1.  IMO,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  baaed  on  reootds 
availaUe  to  him.  shaU  be  wwialiifred  for 
purposes  of  credit  under  tta  CIvfl  Service 
Retirement  Act  ss  amenrtwd,  as  etvOlan 
service  performed  by  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined in  said  Act 

"(b)  The  ahnuity  of  any  person  or  tta  an- 
nuity of  the  survivor  of  any  peraoD  who 
shaO  tave  performed  servloe  deaerlbed  in 
subsection  (a)  of  thto  sectloa.  and  who.  prior 
to  November  2. 1966.  died  or  shaU  tave  been 
retired  on  «muity  payable  ftan  tta  dvfl 
service  retirament  and  diaaUltty  fund,  shall, 
upon  appUc»tkm  filed  by  tta  annuitant 
within  one  jKar  after  November  8.  1M6.  te 
adjusted,  ef fbettve  as  of  tta  fliit  day  of  tta 
month  Immediately  folknring  November  X 
1066,  so  ttat  the  amount  of  tta  annuity 
ShaU  be  the  same  ss  if  such  subsection  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  person's 
retirement  ol'  death. 

"(c)  In  no  case  shaU  credit  tot  tta  servloe 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section 
entitle  a  person  to  tta  benefits  of  section 
11(h)  of  tta  pivO  Servloe  Retirement  Act 

"(d)  Notwiihstanrting  any  other  provisions 
of  thto  Act  qr  any  other  law,  benefits  under 
the  CtvO  SeiVioe  Retirement  Act  made  avail- 
able by  reason  of  tta  provialons  of  thto  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  paid  from  tta  ctvO  servloe  re- 
tirement snd  disabOlty  fund  subject  to  reim- 
bursement (o  such  fund  from  tta  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  FufUtlea  Account  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  ffompmasting  said 
retirement  fhnd  for  the  cost  as  determined 
by  the  CivU  Service  OommisBion  during 
each  fiscal  year,  of  benefits  provided  by  thto 
section. 

"Sac  209.  The  Secretary  ta  auttariaed  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  ta  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  tta  provisions  of  thto 

tiUe.     

'"ITl'tE  m— laiFORCEMENT 

"Sac  301.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  tta 
Jurisdiction  of  tta  United  States  that  to  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provision  of  thto  Act  includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, car09.  and  stores  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture;  and  aU  fur  seala,  or  parts  thereof, 
talcen  or  retained  in  violation  of  thto  Act  or 
the  monetai7  value  thereof.  sbaU  be  forfeit- 
ed. 

"(b)  AU  provisions  of  law  rdaUng  to  tta 
selxure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessri.  Including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  fturnlture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  for  violation  of  tta  cus- 
t<Mns  laws,  the  divosition  of  such  vessel,  in- 
eluding  its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances. c«vo,  and  stores  or  tta  proceeds 
from  the  sale  ttareof .  and  tta  remission  or 
mitigation  at  such  f orfdtures  shaU  apply  to 
seizures  and  f orf  ^tures  incurred,  or  aUeged 
to  tave  been  Incurred,  under  tta  provisions 
of  thto  Act  insofar  as  such  i»ovlsions  of  law 
are  appllciJIie  and  not  Inconsistent  with  tta 
provisions  of  thto  Act 

"Sac  302.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  Act  to  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  tta  Secretary  of  tta  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  to  operating.  In  ad- 


dition, tta  Secretary  may  dfslgnatif  officers 
and  employees  of  tta  States  of  the  United 
Statea  to  oif  orce  tta  provisions  of  thto  Act 
which  relate  to  persons  or  vesseto  subject  to 
tta  Jurisdletimi  of  the  United  States.  When 
so  ilnsignstrrt.  such  officers  snd  enu»loyees 
are  authorised  to  function  as  Federal  law 
entoroement  agents  for  theae  puriwses:  but 
they  shaU  not  te  held  and  oonddoed  as  em- 
ptoyeea  of  tta  United  States  for  tta  purpose 
of  any  laws  administered  by  tta  Office  of 
Pfft^^fi^i  Msnagement 

"(b)  Tta  Judges  of  tta  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  United  States  magistrates 
may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or  other 
!■  Of  II  as.  Jn^ttMng  warrants  or  other  process 
toned  In  admiralty  proceedings  in  Fedoal 
district  courts,  ss  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  thto  Act  and  any  regulations 
isRied  thereundR'. 

"(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shaU  tave 
tta  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
iasued  by  sny  officer  or  court  of  competent 
JurisiUetion  for  the  enforcement  of  thto  Act 

"(d)  Such  pereon  so  authorized  shaU  tave 
tta  power— 

(1)  wltii  or  witiiout  a  warrant  or  other 
prooeas.  to  arrest  sny  person  committing  In 
hto  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  thto  Act 
or  tta  regulations  issued  thereunder 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant,  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  ttat  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any 
person  onboard  to  In  vlolaticm  of  any  provi- 
sion of  thto  Act  or  the  regulaticms  issued 
thereundR.  to  search  such  vessel  snd  to 
arrest  sudi  person. 

"(e)  Such  person  so  auttarized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  its  tackle,  ap- 
pard.  furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
proviiions  of  thto  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  tta  provisions  of  thto  Act  or  the  regular 
tlons  Issued  hereunder. 

"(f)  Such  petscm  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found.  aU 
fur  seato  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
thto  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der. Any  fur  seato  so  seized  or  forfeited  to 
tta  United  States  pursuant  to  thto  Act  shaU 
te  diqwsed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  105  of  thto  Act 

"Sac  303.  The  Secretary  to  auttarized  to 
preserite  such  regulations  ss  he  deems  nec- 
eaeary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  tta  pro- 
vtotons  of  thto  titie. 

"Sac  304.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  sny  provisions  of  thto  Act  or  of  sny 
pormit  or  regulation  issued  thereunder 
shidl.  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000  for  such  violation,  or  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  thto  Act  or  any  regulation  or  permit 
issued  hereunder  may  lie  assessed  a  dvU 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  violatiim.  No  penalty 
shaU  be  assessed  unless  such  person  to  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation.  Hearings  held 
during  proceedings  for  the  assessment  of 
dvU  penalties  authorized  by  thto  subsection 
ShaU  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 654  of  titie  5.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  snd  documents,  snd  adminis- 


ter oatta.  Witnesses  summoned  shaU  he 
paid  tta  same  fees  and  mOeage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  pereon  pur- 
susnt  to  thto  paragraph,  tta  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  tai  which 
such  person  to  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
buslneas,  upon  application  by  tta  United 
States  snd  after  notice  to  such  person.  shaU 
tave  Jurisdicti<m  to  issue  an  rader  requiring 
such  persm  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
before  the  Secretary  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents  before  tta  Secretary,  or 
both,  and  any  f  aUure  to  obey  sudi  ordn'  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  Any  dvO  penalty  as- 
sessed may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  tta 
Secretary  for  good  cause  shown.  Upon  sny 
failure  to  pay  a  penalty  assessed  under  thto 
subsecti(m.  tta  Secretary  may  request  tta 
Attorney  General  to  institute  dvO  action  In 
a  district  court  of  the  United  Statea  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  to  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  bustaiess  to  collect  tta 
poudty.  and  such  court  shaU  tave  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  dedde  any  such  action. 

"Sac  305.  (a)  There  are  auttarized  to  be 
apiHopriated  to  the  operatims.  researdi. 
and  fadUties  account  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  AtmoQiheric  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  $736,000  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1984.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
the  purposes  of  section  104  and  208  of  thto 
Act." 

"(b)  The  contract  authority  of  tta  Secre- 
tary under  thto  Act  U  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  aivropriations 
are  available  for  such  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  seconcL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore-  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  I<ouisiana  (Mr. 
BRBA0X)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsttbx)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleouoi 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Bbb&ux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  H.R.  2840,  is  designed  to  re- 
solve a  century-old  problem  in  the  Prl- 
bilof Islands,  a  problem  which  has 
only  been  exacerbated  by  recent  Fed- 
eral spending  and  Interference.  Since 
1867,  when  Alaska  was  purchased  from 
Russia,  the  United  States  has  used  the 
Probilofs  solely  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
vesting North  Pacific  fur  seals.  Sadly, 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
properly  manage  the  islands  and  the 
seal  harvest  have  failed  to  integrate 
the  native  island  culture  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  allocated  substantial 
sums  of  money,  through  the  National 
Marine.  Fisheries  Service,  to  supple- 
ment the  meager  economy  of  the  Pri- 
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bOofs  mnd  to  pay  for  sodml  aervices 
■Qch  w  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  r^jalr  of  ezteulve  Federal  facul- 
ties on  the  W%T»«*«t  Including  those 
uaed  for  fuel  oil  storage  and  delivery 
and  electrical  power  generation.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  $0.3  million  was  ap- 
proiHTlated  for  the  Prlbllofs.  of  which 
approximately  05  pocent  supports 
social  welfare  programs  and  only  5 
poooit  actually  suiHTorts  Federal  sci- 
entific research  responsibilities  for  the 
fur  seaL  In  additkni.  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  the  Islands  account  for  73 
pocent  of  all  earned  Inonne  on  the 
PrtbOofs.  PribUof  NaUves  have  thus 
become  heavily  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  subsidies  and  em- 
ploymmt  and  are  unable  to  achieve  a 
desirable  level  of  economic  independ- 
ence. 

The  purpose  of  HJL  2840  is  to  assist 
the  Natives  of  the  PriUlof  Islands  in 
achieving  tooDamic  diversification  and 
independence  through  livelihoods  not 
dependent  on  seal  harvesting  and  to 
terminate  Federal  administration  of 
the  islands'  economy  and  social  wel- 
fare. The  bill,  which  was  developed  in 
dose  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Prtbilof  na- 
tives, the  State  of  Alaska,  and  con- 
cerned oivironmental  organisations 
amends  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1986. 
which  Implements  for  the  United 
States  the  Interim  Ck>nvention  on  the 
Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seals,  signed  on  February  9.  1957.  by 
the  United  States.  Japan.  Canada,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  which  has  per- 
petuated, for  the  last  17  years,  the  cur- 
rent Federal  administration  of  the  is- 
lands'econnny. 

The  bOl  wUl  not  alter  the  status  or 
nature  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Convention  but.  instead:  First,  author- 
ises the  transfer  of  certain  Federal 
property  on  the  islands  to  Native  and 
governmental  entities,  and  second,  au- 
thorizes a  one-time  appropriation  of 
$ao  million  to  a  PribUof  Islands  fund 
which  wUl  be  used  by  a  Native  non- 
profit corporation  to  facilitate  the 
transition  of  the  islands'  economy 
from  one  entirely  baaed  on  Federal 
handouts  to  one  which  is  truly  self- 
sustaining.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
bin.  the  need  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  almost  $0  mUlion  wlU  cease. 

Since  the  PribUofs  are  located  in  the 
rich  Bering  Sea  fishing  groimds.  the 
potential  for  economic  diversification 
and  indepoidence  is  significant.  The 
$20  mllllim  appropriation,  as  author- 
ised in  HJl.  2840  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  would  supplonent  the 
islands'  economy  during  the  develop- 
ment of  halibut,  king  crab,  and 
groundf ish  fisheries  and  other  indus- 
tries. Such  development  is  also  contin- 
gent upon  the  commitment  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  develop  adequate 
port  and  transportation  facilities  on 
the  PribUofs. 
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would  assume  responsibility  for  the 
major  share  of  those  programs  snd 
would  be  provided  with  a  means  to 
generate  local  employment  through 
investment  in  development  projects. 

When  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  considered  HJl. 
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To  insure  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation.  HJl.  2840  pro- 
vides that  the  release  of  the  820  mU- 
lion an>ropriation  to  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  be  established  by  the  exist- 
ing native  corporations  is  contingent 
upon  congressional  approval  of: 


First,  an  agreement  between  the 
Stote  of  Alaska,  the  Native  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  of  CcHnmerce 
detailing  the  transfer  of  Federal  prop- 
erty. 

Second,  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Ctnnmerce  and  the  non- 
profit corporation  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  $20  mUlion  wiU 
be  expended: 

Third,  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  Native  corporations  re- 
garding the  req^ective  reqxuisibiUties 
of  the  parties. 

Mr.  ^Dcaker.  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  priioary  reason  for  this  leg- 
islation is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Federal  administration  of  the  Pri- 
bUof Islands  has  hindered  the  PribUo- 
vians'  develoinnent  of  a  self-reliant 
economy.  I  beUeve  it  is  time  that  we 
put  a  halt  to  this  imwise  use  of  Feder- 
al dollars  and  facilities  and  aUow  the 
PribUovlans  to  pursue  an  imfaltered 
path  toward  self-sufficiency.  I.  there- 
fore, request  your  support  and  the 
support  of  my  coUeagues  for  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend particularly  our  coUeague  in  this 
body,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (BCr. 
Touiio)  for  his  work,  and  his  persist- 
ence in  seeing  that  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  floor  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion, as  we  seek  to  do  today. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2840  represents 
the  culminatlcm  of  a  cooperative  effort 
to  find  a  means  by  which  the  residents 
of  the  PribUof  Islands  in  the  Bering 
Sea  can  attain  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy whUe  reducing  theU-  dependence  on 
the  harvesting  of  fur  seals.  The  biU 
would  remove  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment from  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  welfare  pro- 
gram which  for  too  long  has  governed 
the  day-to-day  Uves  of  the  750  PribUof 
Islanders.  This  would  be  acccnnplished 
through  the  appropriation  of  $20  mU- 
Uon  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
release  to  a  nonprofit  PribUof  Island 
corporation,  subject  to  a  resolution  of 
Congress.  The  level  of  funding  and  the 
concept  of  utilizing  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration were  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  recent  years,  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1906  have 
gone  to  support  social  welfare  pro- 
grams on  the  PribUofs.  With  enact- 
ment  of   this   biU,   the   corporation 


2840,  it  was  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  spedfics  on  what  Federal  property 
was  to  be  transferred  to  non-Federal 
ownership,  and  under  what  Uxvom  and 
conditions.  The  committee  was  alM> 
concerned  about  the  lade  of  specifics 
on  how  and  for  what  purposes  the  cor- 
poration would  be  established  and  ad- 
ministered and  what  respmisibllities 
the  State  of  Alaska  would  undertake 
to  stimulate  development  of  the  Prlbl- 
lofs' economy.  The  committee  subse- 
quently amended  the  bUl  to  provide 
that  the  $20  million  would  be  appro- 
priated to  a  fund  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  released 
only  upon  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
expressing  congrcasional  approval  of 
an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  parties.  I  beUeve  this 
amendment  insures  the  proper  degree 
of  congressional  review. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  biU 
to  clarify  that  one  purpose  of  the  $20 
mllUon  fund  is  to  move  the  PrfbUof 
economy  away  from  dependence  on 
seaUng.  I  supported  this  amendment 
because  it  emphsslses  that  the  long- 
term  objective  is  a  diversified  economy 
for  the  PribUofs  which  wiU  take  ad- 
vantage of,  among  other  things,  the 
wealth  of  other  natural  resources 
available  to  the  islanders. 

As  the  gentleman  form  Louisiana  in- 
dicated, the  committee  is  today  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. This  amendment,  which  Is  re- 
qwnsive  to  an  admlnl8trati<m  request, 
specifies  that  the  agreements  negotiat- 
ed by  the  parties  must  be  approved  by 
a  joint  resolution  rather  than  a  con- 
current resolution. 

WhUe  I  have  expressed  concern 
about  whether  the  fund,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  sources  of  revenue, 
wiU  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  PribUof  Islands  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  goal  of  economic  inde- 
pendence. I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl. 
2840  with  the  hope  that  it  wtU  lead  to 
a  woricable  plan  for  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Yomro). 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  first  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  (Mr.  Buaux)  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Fobstthi)  for  expe- 
diting this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2840,  a  bUl  to  terminate  Federal 
management  on  the  PribUof  Islands, 
and  urge  its  passage. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduced  on 
April  28  represents  the  product  of 


many  weeics  of  discussions  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  State  of 
Alaska.  an4  the  Aleut  restdents  of  the 
PrfbUof  lAands.  Most  important,  it 
brings  a  hi8>py  ending  to  a  sad  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Alaska^ 

The  PribUof  Islands  are  smsll  vol- 
canic islands  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Ttoa 
ancestors  df  the  current  residents  were 
brought  to  the  idaads  by  Russia  in 
the  18th  century  and  woe  kept  as  vir- 
tual slaves  WhUe  being  required  to  har- 
vest the  abundant  North  Padflc  fur 
seals  that  come  to  the  PrIMlofs  to 
breed.  When  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  1887. 
the  condition  of  the  Aleuts  showed 
only  minor  improvement.  First  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Co..  and  then  the 
UJS.  Oovenmioit.  kept  the  Aleuts  in 
bondage.  "They  were  allowed  to  devel- 
op no  economy  other  than  the  fur  seal 
harvest. 

Outsiders  were  prevented  frmn  vUiXr 
ing  the  islands.  Many  Aleut  families 
that  left  the  islands  had  their  hixnes 
burned  so  that  they  could  not  return. 
During  Wbrld  War  II,  the  islanders 
were  moved  to  detenfckm  camps  in 
southeast  Alaska,  where  nearly  one- 
third  of  them  died  from  disease  and 
malnutrition.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  were  moved  back  to  the  Islands  so 
they  could  harvest  seals  for  the  Oov- 
emment. 

In  1966.  this  Congress  passed  the 
Fur  Seal  Act,  which  became  a  "BUl  of 
Rights"  for  the  Aleuts.  Under  the  act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— and 
later  the  Secretary  of  Commerce— was 
authorized  to  provide  ootaln  social 
servica  for  the  islands.  As  a  result,  we 
have  anntially  appropriated  money  to 
the  PribUof  program.  Mimey  has  also 
been  wittopriated  for  fur  seal  re- 
search. 

Two  years  ago.  Members  of  Cimgress 
and  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion beffui  suggesting  that  the  Federal 
responsibilities  on  the  Pribttofk  be 
ended.  Initially,  the  Aleuts  were  op- 
posed to  this  idea,  as  they  had  no  eco- 
nomic base  other  than  the  annual  f  ur 
seal  harvest.  However,  they  recognized 
that  they  needed  to  find  some  other 
means  of  livelihood  and  entered  into 
discussionB  with  the  administration  to 
determine  how  best  to  end  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities. The  State  of  Alaska  wss 
also  involved  in  these  dlscuasions  as 
the  State  would  be  required  to  provide 
those  services  that  it  normally  makes 
available  to  rural  communities.  As  a 
result  of  these  discussions,  legislation 
was  drafDed  that  ended  the  Federal 
role. 

In  order  to  provide  an  economic  base 
for  the  Aleuts,  the  administration 
agreed  to  continue  its  spending  for  4 
years.  After  further  discussion,  it 
became  obvious  to  aU  parties  that 
smaUer  appropriations  over  a  4-year 
period  would  not  provide  a  sufficient 
economic ,  base.  The  parties  therefore 


agreed  that  the  appropriations  would 
be  made  \n  one  lump  sum  and  that  the 
funds  would  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
nonprofit  corporation  designed  to 
insure  that  the  f  imds  would  be  used  to 
devel<v>  s  stable  and  diversified  econo- 
my. 

I  introduced  the  suggested  legisla- 
tton  on  April  28  with  several  technical 
refinements.  Because  the  Aleuts  and 
the  administration  wanted  to  begin 
the  program  immediately,  they  re- 
quested the  House  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  to  take  expedited 
actkm.  On  BCay  19,  the  committee  held 
a  half -day  hearing  on  the  biU  and  then 
reported  it  to  thie  House.  I  expect  that 
the  Soiate  wiU  take  similar  q\iick 
action  so  that  the  necessary  money 
can  be  i«>propriated  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  legislation 
is  necessary  and  important.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  by  the 
Aleuts,  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
environmental  groups  that  testified 
before  the  committee.  It  does  not 
change  any  U.S.  commitments  under 
the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Treaty,  nor 
does  it  seek  to  mandate  any  increase 
in  fur  seal  harvest.  It  does  not  force 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  take  any  action 
that  is  contrary  to  State  law.  It  does 
not  aUow  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
continue  midring  piecemeal  wpropria- 
tlons  to  the  Aleuts,  thereby  preventing 
them  from  reaching  economic  self-siif- 
fidency.  It  does  provide  a  reasonable 
settlement  to  end  a  problem  that  has 
been  around  since  the  18th  century.  It 
deserves  this  body's  support. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  if  the 
gojtleman  wiU  yield,  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  f  nnn  Alaska 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  reidly  the  rest  of  the  committee 
for  their  cooperation  in  working  very 
hard  in  order  to  get  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  in  an  expeditious  manner.  It 
took  a  lot  of  cooperation  with  the 
staffs  of  both  the  miajority  and  the  mi- 
nority, working  with  the  Natives,  with 
the  State,  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  accomplish  this.  I  am  glad 
it  has  been  done. 

OKiraBALLSAVK 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
wishing  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  biU  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBEKUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reviewed  this  bUl  carefuUy.  and 
have  also  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udaix)  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  be- 
cause I  was  concerned  that  it  deals 
with  some  matters  which  are  within 
the    jurisdiction    of    our    committee. 


Based  on  that  review  snd  discussion,  I 
beUeve  that  there  are  no  problems 
with  the  substance  of  the  bilL 

I  sm  informed  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  agree  that  some  aq>ects 
of  the  biU-«uch  as  its  effects  on 
Native  corporations  organized  under 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act,  for  example— involve  matters 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  have  also  been  sssured  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
BCarine  snd  Fisheries  in  bringing  this 
biU  forward  now  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  or  affect  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Int^or  snd 
Insular  Affairs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  in  view  of  the  desirabUity  of 
moving  forward  with  this  bUl  today, 
and  because  there  appear  to  be  no 
problrais  with  its  substance,  I  sui^iort 
its  passage  under  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules.  But,  Mr.  I^ieaker.  my  sup- 
port for  the  biU  is  not  intended  to  re- 
flect any  agreement  by  BCr.  Udaix  or 
myself  or  any  other  monber  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  to  waive  future  re- 
ferrals of  bills  such  as  this  to  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  for  exercise  of  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  imder  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

•  Mr.  JONES  or  North  Carolina.  BCr. 
Speaker.  HJl.  2840.  which  was  intro- 
duced by  our  coUeague  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  YoxTNG)  is  a  measure  which  I  fully 
support  for  two  reasons.  It  wUl  extend 
a  heU>ins  hand  to  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans—the Natives  of  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands in  Alaska— to  assist  them  in 
their  goal  of  becoming  self-sufficient 
It  wUl,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for 
an  ftp""i^i  savings  in  the  Federal 
budget,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.8  milUon. 
due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  wel- 
fare-type payments  which,  for  many 
years,  have  constituted  the  major 
source  of  income  for  these  Natives. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  appear  that 
the  Aleuts  who  reside  on  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  Islands,  numbering  around 
700  individuals,  wiU  be  the  recipients 
of  a  windf  aU  upon  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. But  i4>pearanoes  are  deceiving 
and  the  $20  million  one-time  payment, 
which  the  Federal  Government  wUl 
make  to  them  upon  passage  of  this  biU 
and  completion  of  certain  required 
dociunents,  is  in  fact  small  return  for 
the  many  years  during  which  these 
Americans  have  been  prevented  from 
controlling  their  own  destinies. 

We  have  aU  heard  of  one  industry 
so-caUed  company  towns  where  the 
citizens  were,  in  fact,  virtual  subjects 
of  the  owners  and  lacked  the  tools  to 
set  themselves  free.  Fortimately,  most 
of  these  have  disappeared  from  the 
American  landsa4>e.  But  the  PribUof 
Island  communities  have  for  more 
than  a  century  been  a  company  town. 
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tbe  '*T*"y  haa  been  the  X3B.  Oov- 
emment,  and  the  industry  has  been 
the  seal  harvest 

Of  oo«irae.  to  some  extent,  we  inher- 
ited this  situation  when  we  purchased 
Alaska  frmn  the  Russians  and  I  am 
sure  there  were  good  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  many  of  the  social 
iwocrams  which  were  instituted 
throuch  the  years  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  Prlbilof  resi- 
dents. Stm.  the  time  is  long  past  due 
for  these  people  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  small  capital  base  upon 
which,  we  are  hopeful,  they  will  build 
a  stroiv  snd  enduring,  diverse  econo- 
my which  is  not  based  on  sealing.  The 
islands  sit  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
wortd's  richest  fisheries  and  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  fishing  Industry 
and  related  sources  of  employment  are 
contemplated. 

For  many  years  my  committee  has 
been  urging  the  executive  branch  to 
take  Just  such  a  step  and  we  welcomed 
their  proposed  legislation  for  that 
reason.  However,  a  review  of  the  pro- 
posal sent  to  us  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  recent  hearings 
brought  to  light  what  the  committee 
considered  certain  deficiencies.  In 
order  to  assure  the  best  prospects  for 
aooompllahment  of  the  goal  of  the  leg- 
islatkm.  it  has.  therefore,  been  amend- 
ed to  require  amgresslonal  approval  of 
certain  documents  regarding  proper- 
ties which  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Pribilovlans.  details  of  a  Native-run 
oorpm^tlon  to  administer  the  fund, 
and  designation  of  the  respective  re- 
sptHMlbilltles  of  the  three  parties 
whose  roles  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
this  endeavn-— the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  Na- 
tives. This  will  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  assure  that  before  the 
money  changes  hands  a  strong  f  ounda- 
ti(Hi  wiU  be  in  place  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  self-sufficient  economy. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  redress  a  wrong  of  long 
duration  at  the  same  time  that  we  pro- 
vide for  a  decrease  in  future  Federal 
budgets,  but  this  is  such  a  case  and  I 
urge  all  of  my  coUeagues  to  give  HJl. 
2840  their  wholehearted  support.* 

Mr.  BREAITX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOR8TTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  baA  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Bbkadx)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  2840,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEALS  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
BCr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl.  2807)  to 
increase  the  level  of  funds  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983.  and  1984  to  permit  ade- 
quate reimbursement  for  meals  served 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

HJl.2807 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RepnaentaHve$  at  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Ctrngreu  aaaetnUed.  Tbat  there 
\M  Mithortaed  to  be  appropriated  $M0O.0OO 
to  provide  reimburMinent  to  mslntaln  the 
«t»T«ii*iiy  imcrained  level  of  cents  per  meal 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  determined  under 
secUon  311(aK4)  of  tbe  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  n.8.C.  3030a(aK4)).  Fw  pur- 
poMs  of  aulMeeUons  (a),  (b).  and  (dX2)  of 
■ecUon  311  of  such  Act.  the  sum  autborlMd 
to  be  approiwiated  by  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  by  section 
311(dKl)of  such  Act. 

8k:.  2.  Section  311(dXl)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  196S  (42  VS,C. 
3030a(dXl»  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striklnc  out  "9100.000.000"  and  In- 
sertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "9116.000.000".  and 

(3)  by  strikins  out  "9106.000.000"  and  in- 
aertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  (Carolina  (BCr. 
AMDRiwa)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Psnu)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ammxws). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^»eaker.  our  bill  today  Is  needed 
to  take  care  of  a  shortfall  in  funds  for 
one  of  the  most  respected  programs  on 
the  books.  I  am  referring  to  the  senior 
nutrition  program  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Every  weekday  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
gather  together  to  share  a  hot  meal. 
Many  others,  who  are  unable  to  leave 
their  homes,  have  the  meal  delivered 
to  them— what  is  generally  known  as 
Meals  on  Wheels. 

These  meals  are  supported  from  a 
combination  of  sources,  title  ni  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  provides  the 
largest  share,  the  States  and  localities 
add  other  funds  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  the  senior  citizens  con- 
tribute what  they  can  afford.  While 
there  is  no  means  test  to  participate, 
ATnph—ia  is  placed  on  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  62  percent  of  those  who  do 
take  part  are  reported  as  low  income. 


The  part  of  the  program  that  con- 
cerns us  today  Is  the  surplus  commodi- 
ty portion.  States  senring  meals  under 
this  program  are  entitled  to  receive  ad- 
ditional cash  or  surplus  commodities 
through  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
relmbursemmt  program.  States  let  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  know  how 
many  meals  have  been  served  and 
then  are  reimbursed  accordingly. 

This  surpltis  otmunodity  portion  was 
open-ended,  but  the  1981  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  placed  a 
ceiling  on  the  authorisation  based  on 
estimates  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture on  the  need  for  funds  to 
m^intAin  the  progTsm.  However,  now 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  told 
us  that  those  ceilings  are  too  low,  that 
more  mMJIs  are  being  served  than  was 
originally  estimated.  The  Secretary 
has  reprogramed  some  money,  but 
more  will  be  needed,  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  is  all  about. 

The  program  has  exceeded  estimates 
for  several  reasons.  First.  Congress  ap- 
propriated an  additional  830  million 
for  title  in  nutrition  programs  in 
1983.  Second.  Stetes  and  localities  are 
ii«ing  more  of  their  own  resources  to 
support  the  program.  And.  finally,  the 
older  people  themselves  are  ocmtribut- 
ing  more  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  meals.  In  fact,  these  contributions 
added  up  to  $100  milllcm  ta  1082. 

Instead  of  the  190  million  meals  per 
year  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture originally  estimated,  we  now 
expect  some  214  million  meals  to  be 
served  during  1983.  I  might  add  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  anticipation  of  this  bill,  has  ahready 
provided  an  addltiimal  $16  million  In 
the  1983  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  Just  reported  out  of  committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
meals  program  by  voting  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Before  I  close.  I  want  to  thank  those 
Members  who  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  House  today.  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Cau.  Pbrkihs.  for  his  great  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  nutrition  programs 
for  young  and  old.  Also,  my  colleague 
fnmi  New  York.  BCr.  Biaggi.  and  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey.  BIr.  Rm- 
ALDO.  deserve  thanks  for  their  work  on 
develophig  this  legislation. 

BCr.  PETRI.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for 
successfully  piloting  this  biU  to  the 
floor. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.2807. 

This  legislation  makes  a  minor  modi- 
fication in  the  authorization  levels  for 
the  USDA  commodity  program  sup- 
porting Older  Americans  Act  nutrition 


programs.  By  making  this  ehange.  we 
wlU  help  State  and  local  aging  pro- 
grams maititaln  their  ezlsttng  levels  of 
service  for  both  congregate  and  home 
delivered  meals. 

The  USDA  commodity  mngram  for 
Older  Americans  Act  nutrition  pro- 
grams oileTates  throuiAi  inrovldlng 
States  with  a  reimbursement  based  on 
the  ntmiber  of  meals  served  to  senior 
cittems  by  meal  providers  in  their 
State.  States  have  the  option  of  receiv- 
ing their  reimbursement  either  in  cash 
or  in  commodities. 

In  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  Congress  placed  a  cap 
on  the  total  amount  of  appromiatlons 
which  could  be  used  to  support  the 
USDA  program.  The  ceilings  set  for 
each  of  the  3  years  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion period  were  determined  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bated  on  these  estlmatea. 

Because  of  a  higher  than  expected 
demand  for  both  c(Higregate  and  home 
delivered  meals,  the  ceilings  set  in 
1981  have  proved  to  be  too  low.  For 
fiscal  year  1982.  a  shortfkU  of  $6.8  mU- 
lion  was  f  «und  to  exist  For  fiscal  year 
1983.  a  shortfaU  of  $16  milll<Hi  is  pro- 
jected. A  similar,  but  as  yet  undeter- 
mined shortfall  is  also  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

H.R.  2807  is  a  responsible  reaction  to 
these  projected  shortfalls.  The  bill 
leaves  in  place  the  concept  of  a  cap  on 
the  USDA  commodities  or  caah  in  lieu 
of  commodities  program.  The  bill  also 
sets  specific  new  ceilings  for  both 
fiscal  year  1982  and  1983. 

I  beUevs  H  Jl.  2807  is  sound  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  adi^ited.  I  urge 
iU^proval  of  the  bilL 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  conspme  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Aikansas  (BCr.  HAmmscHiiiirT). 

Mr.  HAaCBCERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentlcsnan  for  yielding. 

BCr.  Sptaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2807  and  would  like  to  ccmunend 
my  colleagues,  BCr.  Pssxnra  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  BCr.  Amsbzws  and  BCr.  Prbi. 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  as 
well  as  Representatives  BCatthbw  Rni- 
ALDo  and  BCabio  Biaooi.  ranking  re- 
publican and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  respec- 
tively, for  their  efforts  in  bringing  this 
bill  before  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. HJt.  2807  authorises  additional 
funds  for  the  UJS.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's (USDA)  cash-in-lieu-of -com- 
modities program  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  a 
result  of  the  1981  reauthorization  of 
the  Older  A|nericans  Act.  when  a  mon- 
etary cap  was  placed  on  the  commodi- 
ty reimbarsement  program.  In  doing 
so.  Congress  repealed  the  «3titlanent 
status  of  the  program,  making  it  sub- 


ject to  the  regular  authorization  and 
appropriations  process  and  placing  a 
ceOlng  of  $83.2  million  on  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  ceilings  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984 
are  $100  million  and  $105  million,  re- 
spectively. These  funding  levels  were 
based  on  estimates  from  USDA  on  the 
need  for  funds  to  maintain  the  pro- 
grsms  at  the  same  level  of  meals 
served  during  fiscal  year  1981.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  appropriations  have 
provm  to  be  insufficient  to  fully  reim- 
burse States  for  the  meals  they  serve 
under  title  ni  (nutrition  services)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  USDA  estimated 
that  $93.2  million  would  be  sufficient 
to  fuUy  reimburse  States  for  the 
number  of  meals  served.  States  calcu- 
lated their  expenses  and  submitted 
thdr  claims  for  reimbursement  to 
USDA  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
only  to  find  that  funds  available  to 
cover  costs  were  inadequate.  For  the 
State  of  Arkansas  alone,  an  additional 
$32,000  Is  needed  to  make  up  the  dif - 
fermoe  between  what  the  State  spent 
on  meals  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  what 
it  was  reimbursed.  Nationally,  USDA 
reports  that  the  total  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  about  $6  million. 

Based  on  projections  from  States  on 
the  number  of  meals  served,  it  appears 
that  the  $100  million  q^propriated  for 
this  year  will  also  be  insufficient  and 
that  there  will  be  a  shortfall  in  fiscal 
year  1983  as  well.  USDA  has  estimated 
that  the  total  deficit  will  reach  $16 
million.  BCy  own  State  of  Arkansas 
projects  a  $176,000  deficit  for  the  nu- 
trition program  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  based  on  present  cash  flow. 
Taken  with  the  fiscal  year  1982  short- 
fall. Arkansas'  total  deficit  will  be 
$202,000  unless  we  act  quickly. 

BCr.  I^>eaker,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  nutrition  program  is  a  very  worth- 
while and  cost-effective  program  that 
should  be  fully  funded.  Studies  have 
shown  that  proper  nutrition  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  preventive  medicine  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  maintjilnlng 
good  health  and  avoiding  the  much 
greater  costs  that  are  associated  with 
degenerative  diseases  and  required 
metUcal  care  it  is  only  with  nutritious 
diets  that  older  people  will  retain  their 
capacity  to  remain  active  and  produc- 
tive. 

BCany  elderly  people  suffer  from 
some  form  of  malnutrition,  which  can 
be  the  result  of  the  body's  inability  to 
absorb  major  nutrients  and  also  from 
economic  and  social  causes.  Limited 
income,  social  isolation  and  physical 
disabilities  restricting  an  older  per- 
son's ability  to  shop  and  prepare  food 
can  all  cause  the  problem. 

Conditions  such  as  anemia,  lowered 
resistance  to  infectious  disease,  weight 
loss,  and  confusion  can  stem  from  mal- 
nutrition caused  by  insufficient  pro- 
tein and  calories.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  correctable.  "Studies  in- 


dicate clearly  that  nutritional  support 
can  markedly  inu>rove  not  only  the 
well-being  of  the  elderly  person  but 
also  his  or  her  ability  to  fight  infec- 
tion and  reqwnd  to  stress,"  said  Dr. 
David  A.  Upshitz.  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  chief  of  the  division  of  hema- 
tology and  oncology  at  the  University 
of  Ariumsas  at  a  conference  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Aging  in  1981. 

The  meals  program  siTonsored  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  goes  a  great  dis- 
tance toward  correcting  these  prob- 
lems by  providing  at  least  one  bal- 
anced, nutritious  meal  each  day  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
today  in  support  of  full  funding  for 
the  program. 
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BCr.  PETRI.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fnm  Nebraska  (BCr.  Daub). 

BCr.  DAUB.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  this  legislation. 
Since  1965,  its  year  of  origin,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  has  garnered 
broad  and  deep  support  from  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  weU  as  ^ery  administration,  includ- 
ing the  present  one.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing. Ably  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  Administration  on  Aging,  by 
State  units  and  area  agencies  on  aging, 
the  programs  under  this  act— sujvort- 
ive  services,  nutrition,  enu>loyment, 
geriatric  research,  education,  and 
training— assist  36  million  older  indi- 
viduals in  living  healthy,  independent, 
and  productive  lives. 

it  is  in  this  strong  bipartisan  tradi- 
tion that  we  consider  this  legislation 
today. 

Section  311  of  the  act  allows  States 
to  be  reimbursed  on  a  cents-per-meal 
basis  for  each  meal  served  under  the 
elderly  nutrition  program.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  now  determined  that  it  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  all  reimbursement 
requests  by  the  States  for  fiscal  year 
1982  out  of  unobligated  balances. 

Tet  passage  of  this  measure  is  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  against  meal  cut- 
badcs  and  insure  that  sufficient  reim- 
bursement to  the  States,  is  provided  to 
meet  the  expected  number  of  meals  to 
be  served  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  by  my  fellow  aging  commit- 
tee colleagues  BCabio  Biaggi  and  BCat- 
THKW  J.  RiNALDO  f  or  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Units  on  Aging.  The 
letter  details  how  critical  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  each  State. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  up  to 
48,000  meals  may  be  lost  if  its  $144,028 
share  of  the  projected  $1.6  million 
shortfall  is  not  made  up. 

How  would  I  explain  that  to  the 
hundreds  of  older  Americans  who  take 
advantage  of  these  basic,  nutritious 
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meals  »t  the  28  nutrition  sites  seroes 
the  5  counties  I  represent? 

SIgnlf iemntly.  the  Administration  on 
Aginc  repOTts  that  over  two-thirds  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  procram  are 
either  low  income:  Below  or  near  the 
poverty  line,  or  minority.  Moreover, 
while  there  is  no  mandatory  charge 
for  a  meal,  senior  dtlaens  are  encour- 
aged to  pay  what  they  can.  Indeed,  the 
admlnistratloo.  quite  appropriately, 
has  developed  a  new  initiative  to  en- 
courage greater  voluntary  contribu- 
tlMis  by  program  beneficiaries. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  this  initiative,  and 
to  the  suppOTt  of  this  program  by 
older  Americans  nationwide,  that 
client  contributions  are  up  17  percent 
from  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1882.  and  are  expected  to  rise  still  fur- 
ther this  year. 

This  increase  in  the  amount  of  dona- 
tions contributed  by  the  diners  them- 
sehres.  irius  an  influx  of  greater  State 
and  local  support,  has  resulted  in  a 
hlgher-than-expected  number  of  meals 
being  served  and  projected  to  be 
served. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairmen  of 
the  Educatkm  and  Labor  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  ranking  mem- 
bers. Ifr.  EaLBOOBii  and  Mr.  Pcrai. 
lespecUvely.  My  distinguished  friend 
and  fellow  Aging  Committee  colleague. 
Matthxw  J.  RniALDO.  who  serves  as 
ranking  member  of  that  committee, 
deserves  particular  praise  for  author- 
ing this  legislation. 

Further  I  wish  to  a<±nowledge  the 
contributions  of  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Ai^lculture.  Rural  Development 
and  Related  Agmdes  Subcommittee 
of  the  AjHxropriations  Committee,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  fellow  Ne- 
braskan.  VncufiA  Smith,  for  her 
effort  in  including  the  projected  $16 
million  needed  this  year  in  the  1983 
8UK>lemental  appropriations  bill  the 
House  will  be  considering  shortly. 

In  dosing.  I  ask  you  to  ponder 
whether  we  want  to  risk  a  rise  in  mal- 
nutrition, a  rise  in  institutlonaUBatlon. 
a  rise  in  expenditures  for  food  stamps, 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  Federal 
programs  by  not  approving  this  bilL 
I  urge  its  adoption. 
The  letter  follows: 

Natiohal  Associatioii  or 

State  Umr*  oa  Aono. 
WtuMngUm.  D.C..  May  2X  1M3. 
Hon.  Matthbw  J.  RoiAuw, 
JtoyditrN  Momae  Office  BtMMng, 
WaihingUm.  D.C 

DBAS  OoHaoMKAS  RiBAUMi:  The  Natlansl 
AMOdatkm  of  State  Unite  on  Aginc  sp- 
plMidi  your  efforts  to  address  the  shortfall 
In  fundlnc  for  the  elderly  commodities  pro- 
gram by  Introducinf  HJl.  3807  and  HJl. 
3808.  As  TOO  know,  it  is  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued mil  I  as  fill  operation  of  this  valuable 
program  that  the  authorisationB  be  ade- 
auately  raised.  Without  passage  of  HJt. 
2807  and  subsequmt  additional  funding,  el- 
derly nutrition  programs  throughout  the 
nation  wHl  be  unable  to  provide  meals  to 
many  older  persons  now  participating  in  the 


program.  HJt.  8807  will  accommodate  esti- 
mated Increases  In  reimbursement  requeste 
by  state  unite  on  aging,  based  on  the 
number  of  meals  they  are  aUe  to  serve  the 
elderly. 

Once  f>g^'".  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support  for  Older  Americana  Act  programs 
which  are  eastntial  to  the  well-betaig  of  mil- 
lions of  our  senior  dtlMns. 
Sincerely. 

Chakw  Rod.  Pretldeitf. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FamziL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  program.  I  think  the 
amounts  of  money  spent  are  not  exces- 
sive, and  I  think  the  program  is  well 
administered.  I  know  that  it  certainly 
Is  within  my  district  where  the  congre- 
gate dining  program  and  Meals  on 
Wheels  are  well  received  and  well 
managed. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hate  to  be  the 
onion  in  the  petunia  patch  today,  but 
I  must  ask  scmie  questions  about  this 
bOl  so  that  Members  at  least  have  an 
idea  what  they  are  doing  to  the  budget 
if  they  pass  this  kind  of  bill. 

This  biU  wlU  take  us  from  the  cur- 
rent authorisation  program  to  an  enti- 
tlement program  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  In  1984  it  will  be  a  plain  entitle- 
ment program.  That  means  there  will 
be  no  budgetary  or  appropriations  con- 
trol from  now  on. 

Worse  than  that,  ISi.  Speaker,  we 
are  creating  a  new  entitlement  in  a 
program  that  is  nonmeans  tested. 

As  previous  speakers  have  indicated, 
there  is  no  asset  or  earnings  limitation 
for  those  who  iMtftidpate.  That,  of 
course,  is  one  of  its  strengths,  because 
It  is  not  oiUy  a  nutrition  program  but 
it  is  a  social  program  as  welL  But  from 
a  budgetary  point  of  view,  all  entitle- 
ments are  risky,  but  non-means-tested 
entitlements  have  the  greatest  cost  ex- 
posure. 

If  we  approve  this  open  ended,  non- 
means-tested  entitlement,  it  is  in  my 
Judgment  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  to 
our  budget.  I  note  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  complain  about  deficits 
daily  on  the  floor  are  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  kind  of  legislation.  If  we 
are  ever  to  get  control  over  our 
budget,  or  if  we  are  ever  to  get  control 
over  defldts,  we  must  sUq?  pasying 
more  and  more  entitlement  programs. 
I  have  no  complaint  with  the  pro- 
gram, nor  with  the  expected  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1984.  However,  to 
make  the  q>endlng  automatic  and 
open  ended  does  extreme  violence  to 
our  budget  and  sets  an  unwholesome 
precedent  for  other  potential  end  runs 
of  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is.  therefore,  with 
great  regret  and  with  no  criticism  of 
the  program  that  I  caU  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  entitlement  aspect 
of  the  bilL  If  we  conUnue  to  create  un- 
controllable, open-ended  entitlements, 
we  will  continue  to  have  def  idts  and 


we  will  continue  to  have  lack  of  con- 
trol. De«>ite  my  affection  for  this 
worthwhile  program,  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  vote  against  the  bilL 

Mr.  S^Dcaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ttane. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  %>eaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  distinguished  gmUeman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pnumra). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  aptMkxx.  I  will 
take  Just  1  minute.  As  has  ah-eady 
been  stated,  we  enacted  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966.  It  was  not  imtil 
1972  that  we  enacted  the  nutrition 
program. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  nutrition  pro- 
gram that  has  been  more  popular  over 
the  years  than  the  program  for  the  el- 
derly, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  money 
that  has  ever  been  wasted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  re- 
imbursement for  the  elderly  in  serving 
the  meals. 

We  had  a  shortage  of  money,  and  I 
feel  that  we  should  reimburse  the 
SUtes  for  1982  and  198S.  As  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  VkbomD 
has  stated,  we  do  have  an  open-ended 
authorisation  for  1984,  and  it  has  been 
converted  to  an  entitlement  program. 

We  have  many  entitlement  pro- 
grams, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  pro- 
gram that  this  Congress  has  ever  en- 
acted that  deserves  to  be  an  entitle- 
ment program  more  so  than  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  our  elderly  people  in 
this  country. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  all  the 
Members  wHl  support  this  biU.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  There  \»  not  much  money  in- 
volved. The  bill  in  the  future  will  be 
scrutinised  every  year,  and  we  have 
never  i4>proprlated  more  money  than 
has  been  needed  for  the  program. 
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The  constituency  served  by  this  pro- 
gram is  remarkable.  I  think  practically 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
support  the  program  and  should  sup- 
port the  program. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2807,  a  biU  which  would  increase 
the  level  of  funds  authorised  to  be  v>- 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984  to  permit  adequate  re- 
imbursement for  meals  served  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Initially,  I  want  to  thank  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources—Iks  Ahduws— for  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  coxmection  with  this 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  I  would 
f^ian  like  to  thank  our  colleague  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Mario 
BiAOGi.  for  his  foresight  and  work  In 
developing  this  legislation  which  is  so 
vital  to  our  Nation's  elderly. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ments of  1981  set  authorisation  ceil- 


ings for  the  oommoditlM  nutriticm 
program  under  this  act  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  admlnls* 
ters  this  program,  thought  Initially 
that  it  oo81d  satisfy  all  the  States'  re- 
imbnracantnt  requests  for  meals  with 
the  fiscal  year  1982  apfupoprlatlon  level 
of  893.200,000;  however,  this  level  of 
funding  Is  dearly  not  sufflelent.  There 
Is  currently  a  shortage  of  funds  under 
this  progiftm  for  fiscal  year  1962.  For 
example,  the  Stote  of  Kentucky  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  year  1982 
$1,597,896  under  the  commodftleB  pro- 
gram. This  level  of  funding  allowed 
the  State  to  serve  798.948  meals.  Ken- 
tudty  needs,  howevo*.  approximately 
$1,751,688^  an  Increaae  of  $15S.792  in 
order  to  satisfy  an  additional  76J97 
meals  that  have  been  requested  and 
made  dur^  that  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  for  fiscal  year  1983.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  projects 
that  an  Additional  $16,000,000  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1083  level  of 
$100,000,000  authorintloo  and  appro- 
priation Itvel  wUl  be  needed  under  this 
program.  Again,  during  fiscal  year 
1983  Kentucky  will  need  $1353.559  in 
order  to  serve  926.779  meals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2807  would  cor- 
rect this  funding  problem  by  authoris- 
ing for  the  commodities  i»ogram  an 
additional  $6,800,000  in  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  increase  the  au- 
thorisation ceiUng  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $16  million  and  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  "such  8ums  as  may  be  necessary." 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  this 
bill  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  insure  that  the  number  of 
meals  provided  to  our  elderly  dtisens 
will  not  be  reduced.  I  therefore  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
2807. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rijoo  (Mr.  Cobbada)  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2807.  which  would 
raise  authorisation  levels  for  the 
senior  meals  programs  under  title  m- 
C  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 

In  1081.  the  Departmoit  of  Agricul- 
ture provided  Congress  with  estimates 
of  f  uiullng  levels  necessary  to  main- 
tain meals  served  tliat  year.  These  re- 
imbursement estimates  were  then  used 
to  set  spending  limits  under  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  holding  fiscal  year 
1982  expenditures  to  $93.2  millkm  and 
fiscal  year  1983  outlays  to  $100  mil- 
lion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it 
has  bectane  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  meet  requests 
for  reimbursement  for  meals  served 
under  that  cap.  For  1982  alone.  Secre- 
tary Blodi  estimates  a  shortf aU  of  $6.8 
million,  and  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $16 
million  additional  will  be  needed. 

HJl.  3807  merely  increases  authori- 
zation levels  consistent  with  Secretary 


Block's  estimates.  It  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  meals  served  nor  does  it 
change  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
meals  program  in  any  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  in  order  to  keep  firm  in  the  com- 
mitment we  made  to  our  senior  dti- 
iM>nff  In  awroving  the  Reconciliation 
Act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentlonan  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Biaogi). 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  this  legislation  before  us 
today.  I  rise  to  lend  my  strong  support 
of  HJt  2807  to  address  the  invwndtaig 
shortfall  in  the  senior  nutrition  pro- 
gram. In  my  capadty  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee which  considered  this  leglsla- 
ti<m— as  well  as  an  original  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging— I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  both  committees  for  their  timely 
show  of  bipartisan  support  on  this  biU. 
I  eq^edally  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league. Matt  Rihaloo,  who  is  our 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Aging 
Committee,  who  introduced  this  bill 
along  with  me.  I  also  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  support  of  my  ehaimoan, 
Cat»-  FssKXHS,  for  his  timely  attention 
to  this  bUl  anid  for  his  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  all  programs  of  benefit  to  the 
elderly.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Ahdbkws, 
for  facilitating  this  bill  as  well  as  the 
26  coeponsors  who  have  lent  their 
names  in  support  of  this  measure. 

By  passing  H.R.  2807  today  we  will 
be  averting  the  need  to  cut  back  this 
program  by  $16  mUlion  over  the  next 
year— which  could  translate  into 
v^iward  of  8  mUlion  meals.  We  have  no 
one  to  blame  for  this  situation  we  find 
ourselves  into  today— yet  by  not  pass- 
ing HJl.  2807  we  will  be  sending  the 
wrong  message  to  the  millions  of  sen- 
iors who  have  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram since  its  creation  in  1973. 

By  way  of  background,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  the  1981  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amended  section  311  to  place  a  cm)  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
spent  providing  funds  to  States  to  pay 
for  senior  meals— $93.2  million  in 
1982— $100  million  in  1983,  and  $105 
million  in  1984.  States  are  reimbursed 
on  a  per-meal  basis— with  the  amount 
per  meal  set  by  statute  and  revised  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  In  1982, 
States  received  51.5  cents  per  meal  and 
in  this  year  they  are  to  receive  54.25 
cents  per  meal.  Despite  this  increase 
in  the  reimbursement  rate  to  reflect 
the  CPI— the  administration  has  ad- 
vised us  that  there  is  a  shortfall  in  this 
program  for  both  1982  payments  as 
weU  as  for  1983. 


H.R.  2807  addresses  this  problem  by 
providing  a  first  step  In  the  solution  to 
this  problem.  It  raises  the  autluffisa- 
tion  levels  in  both  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  by  $6.8  million  and  $16  mil- 
lion req)ectively.  This  is  the  amount 
USDA  has  provided  to  us.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  begun 
the  second  st^  in  this  process  by  pro- 
viding these  funds  in  the  supplemental 
bill  reported  out  of  committee  last 
week* 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2807  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  budget  buster.  In  fact 
it  mpeais  likely  that  it  will  cost  even 
less  than  the  $22.8  million  that  was  es- 
timated when  HJl.  2807  was  tnizo- 
duced  last  month.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation we  have  received  indicates  that 
USDA  has  found  the  necessary  funds 
to  pay  for  the  1982  shortfall  of  $6.8 
million.  Passage  of  HJl.  2807  today 
will  insure  that  the  wUl  of  Congress  is 
carried  out  in  this  manner  and  that 
these  payments  will  be  made. 

The  senior  nutrition  program  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  popular  and 
vital  programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  Since  1973,  when  the 
congregate  meals  program  was  first  es- 
tablished—and in  1978  wh«i  the  com- 
panion home-delivered  program  was 
created— together  these  programs 
have  provided  over  1  billion  meals  in 
their  short— but  impressive  9-year  his- 
tory—to those  elderly  in  the  greatest 
social  and  economic  need.  It  is  a  wise 
investment  of  the  dollar  and  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  large  return. 
The  meals  program  allows  the  elderly 
to  remain  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
communities— avoiding  more  costly  in- 
stitutionalization. These  meals  also 
provide  seniors  with  a  modest  degree 
of  self-BUffidency.  The  history  of 
these  programs  are  replete  with  testi- 
monials—before our  committees  as 
well  as  on  this  House  floor— of  theh* 
merit  and  their  worth. 

Let  us  reinforce  this  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  senior  meals  programs 
and  pass  my  biU,  H.R.  2807,  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  in- 
troduce into  the  Rbcobd  a  statonent 
from  the  National  Association  of  State 
Units  on  Aging  which  represents  all  of 
the  State  units.  The  letter  states  as 
follows: 


Natiohal  Associatiok  op 

State  Urits  on  Adixg. 
WatMngton,  D.C  Mat  23.  'MX 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi. 

Ravbum  Houae  Office  BuiUUng.  Wtuhino- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congrbssmah  Biaogi:  The  Natiimal 
Association  of  State  Unite  on  Aging  ap- 
plauds your  ef  forte  to  address  the  shortfall 
to  funding  for  the  elderly  commodities  pro- 
gram by  totrodudng  HJl.  2807  and  HJt 
2808.  As  you  know.  It  is  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued successful  operation  of  this  valuable 
program  that  the  authorisations  be  ade- 
quately raised.  Without  passage  of  HJl. 
2807  and  subsequent  additional  funding,  el- 
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derlj  nutrltfcm  procnma  throuchout  the 
nation  win  be  unable  to  itrovide  meali  to 
many  older  persona  now  partldpattaic  in  the 
pncram.  HJL  MOT  will  accommodate  eati- 
mated  tncreaaei  in  reimbunement  requeits 
by  itate  unita  on  adnc  baaed  on  the 
number  of  meala  they  are  able  to  serve  the 
elderly. 

Once  acaln.  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support  for  Older  Americans  Act  procrams 
which  az«  essential  to  the  weDbeinc  of  mfl- 
llons  of  our  senior  dttaens. 
Sinoerdy. 

CbablbRos, 

PmideHt 

Mr.  I^peaker.  I  would  wnphMtote  the 
letter  states  "will  be  unable  to  provide 
mmis  to  many  older  pezsons  now  par- 
tldpattaic." and  I  fmphM««*  the  now 
partlctpatinc  in  the  program.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  new  people,  it  is  current 
recipients  who  wiU  be  denied  that 
privOecc 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  SpeakCT.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
genUonan  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAoai).  and  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
fran  Connecticut  (Mr.  RaTCBroas).  a 
former  Commissitmer  on  Aging  from 
the  State  of  CiHmecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  J^ieaker.  I 
rise  as  a  strong  supporter  of  H.R.  2807. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  know  for  a  2- 
year  period  of  time  I  served  as  a  Cabi- 
net-level Commissioner  on  Aging  in 
Connecticut.  From  this  perspective 
and  its  background  as  far  as  exi>eri- 
ence.  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
no  program  authorised  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  more  critical  to 
aging  services  in  America  than  the  nu- 
triti<m  program.  In  Connecticut  alone 
last  year  we  served  2.5  million  meals 
under  this  program. 

This  program  takes  on  two  forms. 
The  first  is  the  congregate  meal  por- 
tion of  the  program.  By  the  way.  con- 
cerning the  expression  of  concern  by 
my  colleague  frran  Minnesota  (Mr. 
FteHZBL)  about  the  costs,  may  I  point 
out  that  each  of  the  services  provided 
at  the  congregate  meal  site  is  done  by 
volunteers  who  work  in  this  program 
believing  that  it  provides  decency  and 
dignity  and  an  opportunity  for  individ- 
uals who  otherwise  would  not  have  a 
well-balanced  meal  daily. 

In  addition  to  providing  that  one 
balanced  meal  each  day,  the  congre- 
gate program  really  is  much  more.  It  is 
the  attraction  for  the  Social  Service 
programs  offered  at  the  meal  sites  or 
the  senior  centers.  It  is  the  draw  also 
for  the  health  screening  programs,  for 
the  blood  pressure  programs,  and  for  a 
variety  of  the  health  services  offered 
in  cmmecUon  with  this  program. 

D  1330 

It  is  a  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

pulls  many,  many  Americans  who  are 

beytmg   the   age   of   60   out   of   the 

shadow  of  isolation  and  insulation  and 
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into  the  daylight  of  a  full  life  that  still    1»83  anticipating  the  full  reimbuije- 

can  be  of  fered  to  older  Americans.  mento   authorised   under   the   Older 

There  is  a  second  very  important    Americans  Act.  A  higher  than  antid- 
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part  of  the  program  and  that  is  the 
home-delivered  meal  portion  of  it.  For 
many  older  Americans,  this  is  the 
thread  that  keeps  them  out  of  nursing 
homes  because  that  h<mie-delivered 
meal  provided  daily  at  very  low  cost, 
provided  daUy,  again,  with  heavy  in- 
volvement of  volunteer  services  as  part 
of  the  hoinebound  program,  this  meal 
deUvered  daily  may  well  be  the  differ- 
ence between  a  person  living  at  home 
with  decoicy  and  dignity  and  reqiect. 
or  a  person  being  forced  prematurely 
into  a  nursing  home  or  hospital. 

In  every  respect  this  is  a  people  pro- 
gram that  deserves  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

In  addition  to  that  it  is  a  program 
that  clearly  saves  dollars,  it  clearly 
saves  dollars  because  it  ag»in  may  be 
the  difference  between  many  Ameri- 
cans livtaig  on  welfare  and  it  may  be 
the  difference  between  many  Ameri- 
cans being  forced  into  a  nursing  home 
or  allowing  that  older  American  to  live 
in  decency  and  diipiity  and  respect. 

The  cost,  traditionally,  has  been  a 
very  low  cost  Realistically.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, looking  back  at  what  we  did  in 
IMl.  we  imposed.  I  think,  a  cap  that 
was  unrealistic,  unreasonable,  and  was 
too  UtUe. 

What  we  do  now  is  to  reach  out  and 
say  we  as  Americans  charged  with 
public  service  are  going  to  keep  faith 
with  older  Americans  who  look  to  us 
as  those  who  will  see  to  it  that  living 
longer  in  America  also  will  be  an  op- 
portimity  for  living  better. 

Both  from  the  humanity  of  it  and 
also  from  the  cost  ef f idency  of  it.  this 
Is  a  very  good  program;  it  is  a  program 
that  does  provide  dignity,  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  does  provide  respect  and.  in 
addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  keeps  our 
commitment  with  the  very  Important 
sector  of  America,  the  older  American 
who  has.  after  all.  made  this  country 
the  great  country  that  it  is. 

So  in  passing  this  resolution  today, 
what  we  really  are  doing  is  being  both 
cost  ef  f  ident  and  also  consdous  of  the 
contributions  of  older  Americans. 

It  is  rare  that  we  have  this  combined 
opimrtunity.  Let  us  take  this  opportu- 
nity today  and  in  so  doing  keep  our 
commitment  to  the  older  Americans. 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

This  legislation  would  make  addi- 
tional money  available  to  the  States 
for  nutrition  programs  for  senior  citi- 
zens for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984.  With  the  additional  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this 
bUl.  the  sponsors  antldpate  that  up  to 
8  million  additional  meals  can  be 
served. 

This  bill  will  assure  stability  in  the 
nutrition  programs  supported  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  State  aging 
programs  operated  in  both  1982  and 


pated  number  of  demand  meals  served 
led  to  requests  for  reimbursements 
which  exceeded  the  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization  ceiling  of  $93.2  million. 
f^miiar  dtuations  are  now  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984.  Not  pro- 
viding the  additional  f  imds  needed 
could  cause  a  disruption  in  the  pro- 
gram that  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  meals  served  at  a  time 
when  demand  has  never  been  greater. 
Bn^i^ing  HH.  2807  could  help  avoid 
this  problem. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
forms us  that  no  new  appropriations 
WiU  be  needed  to  cover  the  1982  short- 
fall of  $6.8  million.  These  funds  will  be 
made  available  through  the  repro- 
graming  of  appropriations  already 
made.  For  fiscal  year  1983.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  it  intends  to  b9- 
propriate  the  $16  million  needed. 

H.R.  2807  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  I  attribute  this  in  large  part  to 
the  excellent  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RniAUX».  The 
gentleman  has  served  with  distinction 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Aging  Committee  and  helped  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Mr.  Buooi.  to 
develop  the  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  funds  needed  for  this  bill. 

I  believe.  Mr.  £b)eaker.  the  Congress 
should  approve  HJl.  2807  in  order  to 
help  the  States  continue  the  excellent 
Job  they  are  doing  in  meeting  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  our  senior  dtizens.  I 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  2807.« 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Makio  Biaooi  of  New  Yort^  I  rise  in 
favor  of  HJl.  2807.  At  the  outset.  I 
want  to  thank,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  Pbuohs  and  Mr.  Er- 
LKNBORH.  as  Well  ss  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Himian  Resources.  Mr.  Ahorsws 
and  Mr.  Pbzki.  This  is.  appropriately, 
a  completely  bipartisan  effort. 

Few  Federal  programs  which  serve 
our  Nation's  36  million  senior  dtizens 
are  as  popular  and  highly  regarded  as 
the  elderly  nutrition  program.  This 
program  affords  individuals  over  60 
years  of  age  and  their  qjouses  the  op- 
portimity  to  have  a  complete  meal 
each  weekday  at  1  of  13.246  nutrition 
sites  in  their  own  communities  or.  if 
infirm,  at  home.  These  meals  provide 
not  only  a  nutritious,  well-balanced, 
and  satisfying  supplement  to  one's 
diet,  but  the  opportunity  to  interact  in 
group  settings  with  one's  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  nutrition  program  is 
essential  to  both  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological well-being  of  our  elderly. 


promoting  their  health,  their  inde- 
pendence, and  their  participation  in 
the  world  around  them.  And.  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that.  whUe  no  means 
test  may  be  applied,  the  program  is 
specific^  targeted  and  preference  is 
given  to  those  individuals  with  the 
gre^«8t  economic  or  social  needs.  Few 
would  disagree  that  ezpooditurea  for 
institutlMal  care,  medicare,  medlcatd. 
food  stamps,  and  other  Federal  im>- 
grams  would  be  higher  if  It  were  not 
for  the  elderly  nutrition  program. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Dmartmait  of  Health  and  Human 
S^vices,  Administration  on  Aging, 
through  State  and  local  area  agendes 
on  aging,  and  receives  the  bulk  of  its 
funding  through  UQe  mc  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  C42  UJB.C.  3001  et  seq).  State 
units  (m  aging  are  also  reimbursed  <m 
a  per-meAl-oerved  baais  under  a  sepa- 
rate authorizatiai  and  appr(H>riation 
through  the  Agriculture  Departmmt's 
commodities/cash-in-lieu-of  commod- 
ities program  (section  311  of  the  act). 
The  Older  Americans  Act  Arnold- 
ments  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-115) 
mandated  auth<HiBation  ceilings  for 
the  oHnmoditiee/cash-in-Ueu-of  com- 
modities provision,  but  these  ceilings 
have  proven  unrealistlcally  low.  WhUe 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  initial- 
ly thought  it  could  satisfy  all  the 
State's  reimbursement  requests  of 
51.50  cenu  per  meal  with  the  fiscal 
year  198)  appropriation  of  $93.2  mil- 
lion, additional  funds  are  needed.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Joaey,  the  New 
Jersey  Division  on  Aging  reports  that 
the  equi^«dent  of  at  least  18.000  meals 
could  be  lost  if  reimbuiaonent  is  not 
forthcoming.  While  I  aM>laud  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  decision  to  re- 
program  other  funds  to  meet  the  fiscal 
year  198t  shortfall,  the  problem  for 
this  year  and  next  year  remains.  For 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment projects  that  $16  million 
more  than  this  year's  $100  million  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  level 
wiU  be  needed. 

To  ad<k«ss  this  shortfall.  Congress- 
man BuDGi.  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Services  and  an  original 
member  of  the  committee,  has  Joined 
with  me  in  q>onsoring  this  legidation 
to  authorize  an  additional  $6.8  million 
in  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  to 
amend  the  authorisation  ceilings  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  in  order  to 
accommodate  estimated  increases  in 
reimbursement  requests  by  the  States, 
based  on  the  number  of  meals  that 
they  are  able  to  serve  the  elderly. 

Because  the  statute  allows  reim- 
bursement for  each  meal  served  under 
the  aegis  of  the  title  ni  nutrition  pro- 
gram, seotion  311  provides  an  incentive 
for  nutrition  providers  to  seek  supple- 
mental. non-Federal  support  for  meals 
provision.  I  am  pleased  that  New 
Jersey  and  many  other  States,  despite 


severe  revenue  constraints,  are  chan- 
nding  increased  State  and  local  dol- 
lars into  the  program,  thus  providing 
more  meals  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment. The  administration's  commend- 
able initiatives  to  increase  voluntary 
oontrtbutions  by  program  beneficiaries 
and  improve  management  techniques 
have  also  boosted  meal  counts  beyond 
earlier  expectations. 

Thus,  while  185  million  meals  were 
served  in  fiscal  ^ear  1981.  over  194  mil- 
lion meals  were  served  in  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  an  estimated  214  million 
meals  will  be  served  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
A  still  greater  number  are  likely  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Without  the  additional  Federal 
funds  authorized  by  HJl.  2807.  howev- 
er, retrenchment  would  replace  expan- 
sion at  a  time  when  need  has  never 
beoi  greater.  The  intent  and  purpose 
of  section  311— maximizing  the 
number  of  meals  served  with  the  least 
amount  of  Federal  dollars— would  be 
frustrated. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  H.R. 
2807  was  reported  out  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  by  voice 
vote.  In  a  further  tribute  to  the  broad, 
bipartisan  support  for  this  legislation, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  already  voted  to  make  available 
the  full  supplemental  amoimt  of  $16 
million  required  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
My  able  colleague  VmcniiA  Smtth  of 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  member  of  its 
Ehibcommittee  on  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agendes. 
deserves  ptoticular  credit  for  the  in- 
dudon  of  these  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  supplemental  impropriations 
bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
House. 

BCr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  and  a  longtime  champion  of  all 
programs  and  services  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  approving  this  legislation. 
Our  Nation's  elderly  are  counting  on 
us.« 

•  BCr.  COLEIiCAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  2807. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  small  in 
terms  of  money,  but  quite  important  in 
terms  of  the  nutrition  programs  oper- 
ated under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  year  these  programs  will  serve 
over  190  million  meals  to  elderly  per- 
sons across  the  country.  H.R.  2807  will 
make  a  small  contribution  toward 
paying  for  those  meals  and  will  help 
the  States  avoid  possible  service  cut- 
backs. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  we  placed  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions available  to  reimburse  States 
under  the  USDA  cash  or  commodities 
program.  The  ceilings  established  in 
1981  were  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  meals  likely  to  be  served  in 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984.  Since 
that  time  it  has  become  increasingly 


apparent  that  these  ceilings  wiere  set 
at  an  unrealistlcally  low  level.  HJl. 
2807  would  raise  these  ceilings  in  order 
to  provide  the  States  with  the  full 
per  meal  reimbursement  envisioned  in 
the  1981  amendments. 

In  my  home  State  of  Missouri. 
uiuMdd  claims  for  reimbursement  for 
fiscal  year  1982  alone  amount  to 
$179,807.  For  fiscal  year  1983.  Missou- 
ri's unpaid  claims  would  be  at  least 
twice  this  amount.  For  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  amount  could  lie  even  great- 
er. Similar  shortfalls  exist  in  every 
other  State,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Coliimbia,  and  the  territories. 

I  believe  that  the  eiubctment  of  HJl. 
2807  would  encourage  our  State  pro- 
grams to  continue  their  good  work  in 
meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
senior  dtizens.  I  urge  support  of  the 
bilL« 

•  Mr.  BIIiIRAKTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  support  for  HR.  2807— a  mea- 
sure which  insures  that  the  congregate 
and  home-delivered  meals  programs 
will  continue  at  current  levels. 

With  the  new  advances  in  medical 
technology  and  research,  we  have 
made  it  possible  to  prolong  life.  There 
is  no  reason,  though,  that  these  ex- 
tended years  should  be  filled  with 
sorrow,  suffering,  and  hunger.  Rather 
they  should  be  years  of  pleasure  and 
ease. 

The  congregate  meals  programs  give 
ouj*  elderly  not  only  a  meal,  but  also 
much  more.  Through  such  programs, 
our  senior  citizens  share  their  meals, 
their  time  and  much  fellowship.  For 
some,  it  is  their  only  activity.  Can  we 
deprive  them  of  it? 

Others,  who  are  not  able  to  leave 
their  homes,  rely  on  such  programs  as 
"meals  on  wheels"  to  eat  what  may  be 
the  only  hot  meal  of  the  day.  Can  we 
also  deprive  these  individuals? 

We  have  no  choice  in  this  case,  but 
to  vote  to  increase  the  funds  to  meet 
the  ri^tog  costs  and  needs.  We  cannot 
allow  our  people  to  go  hungry.  While 
we  supply  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
Charity  begins  at  home.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  BCr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  is  voting  on  H.R. 
2807.  a  bill  that  sets  a  $93.2  million  au- 
thorization ceUing  for  1982  for  title  ni 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  au- 
thorizes $6.3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982  reimbursement  purposes.  Title 
m.  as  you  Imow.  provides  both  congre- 
gate and  home  delivered  nutritional 
services  to  millions  of  seniors  through- 
out the  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  for 
instance,  in  1982,  54  meal  sites  served 
over  1  million  meals  to  seniors  over 
the  age  of  60. 

In  visiting  numerous  meal  sites 
throughout  the  State,  I  have  been  con- 
tinually impressed  by  the  quality  of 
food  served,  the  level  of  competence 
displayed  by  the  site  workers,  and  the 
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lane  number  of  aenlon  who  rely  on  the 
fvogrmm  tor  their  (me  squmre  meal  a 
day.  For  those  who  question  the  volun- 
tary oontributlon  aeheme.  let  me  In- 
form you  that  mme  seniors  than  not 
contribute  the  SO  cents  or  $1.25  that 
they  are  encouraged  to  drop  in  the  hat 
priw  to  each  meaL  Moreover,  I  find  it 
eomf Mtlnc  to  know  that  those  truly 
ImiNwalshed  seniors  are  able  to  re- 
ceive a  nutritional  meal  at  least  once 
daily  without  any  questions  asked. 

Ftom  my  experience,  these  meal  sites 
provide  seniors  with  not  only  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  once  a  day,  5  days  a 
week,  but  also  aUows  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  of  their  homes  and  so- 
daUK.  Fiw  many  seniors,  the  meal  site 
provides  the  mly  ogaprnXwaity  to  gath- 
er with  familiar  faces  and  find  comfort 
in  the  '•~»«r*"y  of  new  found  friends. 

While  I  understand  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  calling  for 
the  need  to  cut  the  fat  from  many  of 
our  Federal  expenditures.  I  strongly 
support  the  Federal  commitment  to 
the  senior  meals  programs.  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  learn  diulng  recent  hearings 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  that 
the  administration  was  planning  to  re- 
duce the  congregate  meals  by  some  $28 
mi^on  and  home  delivered  meals  by 
$3.8  minion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
increased  levels  of  funding  to  continue 
the  good  work  of  these  valuable  senior 
meals  programs.* 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  wiU  vote  tm  HJl.  2807,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorise additional  money  for  older 
Americans,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  senior  citi- 
sens  from  all  over  the  United  States 
came  to  our  Nation's  Capital  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  congressional  senior 
dtisen  intern  program.  Part  of  the 
agenda  for  this  week's  program  will  be 
to  examine  the  legislation  before  the 
Congress  affecting  the  elderly. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  these  sen- 
iors return  home  next  week  knowing 
that  this  body  has  passed  legislation 
which  wiU  allow  millions  of  senior  dti- 
xens  to  take  advantage  of  the  nutrition 
programs  funded  under  titie  ni  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Without  those 
addltimal  funds  8  million  older  Ameri- 
cans may  lose  what  may  be  for  many 
the  (mly  nutritious  meal  they  eat  each 
cbiy. 

This  legislation  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  House  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  additional 
funding.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2807,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments. 

Under  titie  in  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1985  elderly  persons  are 
eligible  for  ccmgregate  and  home-deliv- 
ered meals  prepared  in  part  with  sur- 
plus commodities  donated  by  the 
USDA.  By  authorizing  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  outlays  from 
fiscal  year  1982  and  granting  increases 
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services. 

The  psychological  as  well  as  the  nur- 
tritional  benefits  of  this  program  can- 
not be  praised  oiough.  One  of  the 
many  unfortunate  side-effects  of  our 
highly  mobfle,  youth-oriented  sodety 
is  that  our  smior  dtia«ps  and  their  con- 
cerns are  often  relegated  to  a  ba(±  cor- 
ner and  once  there  forgottoi.  By 
bringing  groups  of  elderly  dtisens  to- 
gether for  a  well-balanced  meal  or  by 
taking  a  nutritional  dinner  into  an  el- 
derly individual's  home  this  program  \» 
able  to  supplement  the  senior  dtisen's 
often  meager  diet  whUe  allowing  them 
to  ""ff'"*^'"  their  independence  and 
dignity.  In  providing  this  important 
service,  we  are  often  able  to  prevent 
unnecessary  institutionalisation  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  30  million  senior 
dtisens. 

Not  a  week  passes  that  I  do  not  re- 
ceive correspondence  from  a  concerned 
constituent  expressing  their  interest  in 
programs  that  may  be  available  for 
their  elderly  family  members.  It  is  of 
great  satisfaction  that  we  have  been 
able  to  address  and  answer  this  very 
real  need  and  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
serve  our  elderly  who  promoted  and 
safeguarded  the  freedoms  and  riches 
that  we  now  enjoy  .• 

BIT.  PETRI.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  jrield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Amdbxws)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  H.R. 
2807,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  andnajrs  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  consid- 
ered.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD 
AUTHORIZA'nON 

Mr.  MENETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suq^end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1707)  to  amend  the  Independent 
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Be  U  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  nf 
RevTtaentaHvee   of  the    United   Statea   oj 
Americn  <n  Oonffren  OMemMed, 
isMSFasimrr  atawn  boaid  avtbomzatioii  or 
AFPtopaunom 

Section  309  of  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974  (49  UJaC.  1907)  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  aoitenoe:  "Tliere  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  |3a.«00,(M0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  19S4.  tM.800.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO,  1985 
and  $20,100,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septonber  30,  19M.  such  sums  to  remain 
available  untU  expended.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BCniRA)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utM.  and  the  genUeman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  HAmmscmnPT)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mihbta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  1707  authorizes 
i4>propriations  for  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  Although  the  amounts  in- 
volved are  smaU.  this  is  very  important 
legislation.  NTSB  has  critical  responsi- 
bilities for  insuring  the  safety  of  our 
tranqwrtation  system  by  investigating 
and  determining  the  probable  cause  of 
acddents  affecting  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  author- 
bsed  funds  for  the  Board  through 
fiscal  1983.  At  that  time,  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  Board  would  have 
a  staff  of  approximately  380  positions. 
Although  this  would  have  been  the 
lowest  level  of  staffing  in  6  years,  it 
was  felt  that  the  necessary  cuts  could 
be  made  from  support  positions  whUe 
preserving  the  agency's  technical  ca- 
pabilities. Regrettably,  during  the  last 
3  fiscal  years  the  administration's 
budgets  and  the  appropriations  bills 
have  not  foUowed  our  recommenda- 
tion and  the  funds  appropriated  have 
been  well  below  the  authorized  levels. 
As  a  result,  the  Board  has  been  re- 
quired to  cut  back  on  staffing.  Instead 
of  the  380  positions  we  contemplated 
in  the  last  authorization  bill,  the 
Board  now  has  a  total  of  316  employ- 
ees, representing  a  staffing  cutback  of 
21  percent  in  the  past  3  years.  At  one 
point,  in  1982,  staffing  of  the  Board 
had  actually  been  cut  even  lower,  by 
27  percent. 

The  staffing  cutbacks  have  forced 
the  Board  to  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  its  professional  staff  of  aod- 
dent  investigators.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Board  is  stretched  too  thin  to  f  ul- 
fiU  its  important  mission.  The  staffing 
cuts  have  resulted  in  measurable  de- 
creases in  the  Board's  output.  The 


Board  has  been  aUe  to  investigate 
fewer  acddents  and  has  been  issuing 
fewer  safely  recommendatlona. 

The  bill  how  before  the  House  would 
begin  to  reverse  the  unfortunate  and 
unwarranted  dedlne  of  the.Board's  ea^ 
pabilitiea.  tThe  r^Torted  bOl  calls  for  3 
years'  authorizations  of  $23.6  million 
for  fiscal  1984.  $24 J  mfflion  for  fiscal 
1985.  and  828.1  million  for  fiscal  1988. 
These  funds  will  enable  the  Board  to 
restore  22  of  the  approximately  85  po- 
sitions it  has  lost  The  pnHMsed  au- 
thorization will  also  enable  the  Board 
to  provide  increased  rmphasis  to  the 
study  of  tSie  role  human  factors  play 
in  transportation  acddents. 

The  authorization  levels  in 
H.R.  1707  are  identical  to  those  in  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  tn  ApriL 

The  staffing  levels  provided  for  in 
HJl.  1707,  if  fully  i«>propriated.  would 
allow  the  Board  to  stabilize  at  ivproxi- 
mately  34^7  positions,  stm  well  below 
the  1980  level  of  401.  I  feel  that  the 
levels  in  this  bill  are  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 
important  transportation  safety  mis- 
sion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAMMER8CHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pnwer  moment  I 
do  plan  to  yield  half  of  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Bfr.  Leht)  because  we  have  Joint 
Jurisdiction  over  this  bilL  Mr.  iMKt 
serves  as  ranking  minmlty  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  CcMnmerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentionan  ftam  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  kniRA)  for  brtasging  this  bill 
to  the  floor  and  want  to  associate 
myself  wtth  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  170t  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  important  legislation. 

HJl.  It07  was  introduced  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  Leadership 
at  the  request  of  the  NTSB  and  hear- 
ings were  held  recently  to  examine 
this  ledslation  in  considerable  detalL 

After  hearing  the  testlmimy  present- 
ed. I  firmly  believe  that  the  funding 
levels  contained  in  HJl.  1707  should 
be  supported  by  this  body.  Although 
the  fisoU  year  1984  authorization  ob- 
tained In  the  bill  is  nearly  $3  million 
higher  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest—$22.6  million  versus  $19.7  mil- 
lion. I  f  irtnly  beUeve  that  the  addition- 
al funds  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
mfttntiiining  the  highest  level  of  safety 
throughout  our  national  air  transpor- 
tation system. 

Although  the  NTSB  is  a  relatively 
small  agency,  most  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  important  role  it  per- 
forms in  protecting  the  public  and  ap- 
preciate the  Job  it  has  done  recently 
under  some  very  difficult  circum- 
stances, tlecentiy,  the  Board  has  been 
called  upon  to  investigate  a  series  of 
major  air  carrier  acddents,  as  well  as  a 
fatal  subway  acddmt  in  Washington 


and  an  Amtrak  fire  incident  in  Califor- 
nia. In  addition  to  these  more  promi- 
nent occurrences,  the  NTSB  continued 
to  investigate  a  large  number  of  other 
accidents  in  all  of  the  tranomrtation 
modes.  Special  investigations,  such  as 
the  inquiry  into  the  post-strike  air 
traffic  control  system  also  were  under- 
taken. 

This  study,  which  the  Board  issued 
only  last  week,  explored  the  FAA's  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  cm>adty  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system  up  to  the  levels 
attained  prior  to  the  PATCO  strike. 
WhOe  the  safety  record  of  the  system 
has  been  excellent  since  that  time,  the 
Board  has  made  some  important  rec- 
(Rnmendations  and  its  report  addresses 
many  concerns  about  whether  addi- 
tional air  traffic  ci4>adty  should  be 
added  at  this  time. 

I  believe  studies  such  as  this  are  in- 
valuable since  they  provide  Congress 
with  an  independent  and  objective  as- 
sessment of  sidety  conditions  in  a  par- 
ticular transportation  mode.  More- 
over, I  submit  that  this  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  woi^  which  will 
either  be  delayed  or  not  performed  at 
all  if  the  Board  Is  not  funded  at  the 
levels  provided  for  in  HJl.  1707. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
NTSB's  primary  mission  is  U>  deter- 
mine the  probable  cause  of  transporta- 
tion acddents.  issue  safety  recommen- 
dations designed  to  prevent  such  acd- 
doits  from  recurring  and  conduct  spe- 
cial safety  studies  and  investigations 
88  warranted  to  assure  public  s^ety. 

The  funding  levels  called  for  in  H.R. 
1707  wo\ild  allow  the  Board  to  be 
staffed  at  347  positions  in  fiscal  year 
1984— which  is  still  a  long  way  from  its 
previous  high  level  of  401.  This  in- 
crease in  funds  would  allow  the  NTSB 
to  add  key  Investigatory  positions  and 
would  also  permit  the  Board  to  in- 
crease its  emphaids  on  the  study  of 
human  factors  and  the  role  they  play 
in  all  kinds  of  transportation  acci- 
dents. The  funding  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  1986— $24.5  million  and 
$26.1  million,  respectively  contemplate 
the  same  staffing  levels  and  responsi- 
bilities as  that  which  would  be  provid- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1984. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  NTSB  Is  an  agency 
with  a  small  budget  but  one  which  has 
the  capability  to  save  countiess  lives 
and  avert  millions  of  dollars  in  proper- 
ty damage  if  it  is  only  given  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  do  its  job.  I  be- 
lieve HJl.  1707  accomplishes  this  and 
for  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  sunwrt  this  legislation. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Yoric  (Mr. 
Lbut). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  1707,  a  bill  which 
would  reauthorize  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years 
1984. 1985.  and  1986. 

I  would  note  that  this  is  strictly  an 
authorization  bilL  It  does  not  make 
any  other  changes  with  respect  to  the 


Board.  The  authorization  levels  in- 
duded  in  this  bOl  are  $22,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  $24,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  $26,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  These  authorization  levels 
should  assure  the  Board's  continued 
operation  with  suf fident  staffing  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

That  mandate  includes  acddent  in- 
vestigation, determination  of  probable 
cause,  and  recommendations  designed 
to  avert  the  acddent's  recurrence  in 
five  modes  of  transportation:  aviation, 
highway,  rail,  marine,  and  pipeline. 
With  the  ever-increasing  movement  of 
people,  products,  and  chemicals  from 
one  place  to  snother,  the  potential  lot 
disaster  is  always  there. 

Let  me  give  an  example:  The  derail- 
ment of  a  single  railroad  car  carrying  a 
hazardous  chonical  can  endanger  the 
lives  of  all  residents  in  the  area,  thus 
necessitating  the  immediate  evacu- 
ation of  several  thousand  people  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  acddent.  The 
Board's  prompt  investigation  of  such 
an  acddent.  along  with  its  independ- 
ent analysis  of  the  cause  and  the  issu- 
ance of  safety  recommendations  de- 
signed to  avoid  its  recurrence,  serve  to 
protect  and  improve  one  thing:  the 
safety  of  transportation  generally  in 
this  country. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  full 
Senate  unanimously  passed  an  identi- 
cal bill  on  April  7, 1983. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  too. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

from  California. 

Mr.  DANNElylEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  but  in  protest  over  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  under  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar. It  predudes  this  Member  from 
California  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  it  that  I  think  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  several  items 
the  House  has  previously  passed. 

Specifically,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  at  page  125  of  the  Budget 
Committee  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, which  we  adopted  in  March, 
the  following  statement  appears: 

The  savings  indicate  the  effect  of  main- 
taining discretionary  programs  in  this  f imc- 
tion  at  the  fiscal  year  1983  prosram  level  for 
the  next  three  yean. 

This  language  indicates  that  it  was 
the  premise  of  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution  that  funding  for  this  Board 
be  consistent  with  what  was  wpropri- 
ated  in  1983.  This  figure  hv>pens  to  be 
$19.9  million. 

In  other  words,  our  budget  resolu- 
tion which  we  passed  here  about  2 
months  ago  assumed  we  would  fund 
this  agency  at  a  constant  level  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  House 
should  be  consistent  with  the  budget 
which  we  passed  2  months  ago.  If  we 
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are  not  consistent  with  that  budget, 
how  elae  wlU  we  ever  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  reiidnc  in  runaway  spending 
with  which  we  must  contend  every 
day. 

There  is  a  second  reason  that  I  ask 
an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  authorlBitl<Hi  matter  and  it  re- 
lates to  the  President's  budget  request. 
The  President's  budget  request  for 
19M  was  $19,736,000:  in  1985. 
$90,215,000;  In  1986.  $20,815,000.  I 
think  those  requests  by  the  President 
are  modest  and  certahily  we  should 
give  respect  to  them.  The  budget  re- 
quest by  the  President  is  almost  in  line 
with  the  premise  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution. 

I  off ned  an  amendment  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  when  this  matter 
came  up  to  incorporate  the  amend- 
mmts  that  I  am  talking  about  for  low- 
ering the  authorisation  level,  and  that 
measure  enjoyed  substantial  support. 
It  did  not  carry  by  a  majority,  but  it 
enjoyed  substantial  sujqTort. 

Theref <»«.  I  believe  on  the  floor  we 
would  be  making  a  mistake  to  permit 
this  measure  to  pass  under  suspension. 
It  should  come  up  under  the  orderly 
process  of  the  House  where  Members 
wendd  have  an  opportunity  of  offering 
an  amendment. 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
oppose  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  I£NT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  point  out  in  the  remaining  mo- 
ments  that  are  left  to  me  that  the 
NTSB  has  already  sustained  over  the 
last  several  years  a  27-percent  cut  in 
its  staff. 

We  understand  that  as  a  result  of 
the  staff ing  cuts  already  made  in  the 
NTSB,  the  Board  has  lost  professional 
staff  in  some  key  technical  areas  such 
as  flight  data,  coc^it  voice  recorders, 
meteondogy  and  human  factors,  with 
the  result  that  to  some  extent  the 
Board  has  not  been  able  to  conduct  as 
many  accident  investigations  ss  it 
would  like  to.  In  1982.  the  Board  inves- 
tigated 18  percent  fewer  accidents, 
issued  25  percent  fewer  accident  re- 
ports, and  20  percent  fewer  major 
safety  recommendations. 

So  I  would  certainly  ivge  that  this  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  we  are  Justi- 
fied in  being  a  couple  of  million  dol- 
lars over  the  budget  figures,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  unanimously  passed  a  com- 
pankm  bOl.  S.  967.  in  April,  which  con- 
tains the  identical  figures.  Also,  as  I 
understand  it,  OMB  has  no  objection 
to  the  funding  levels  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  wUl  consider  HJl.  1707,  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB). 
Jurisdiction  over  this  legislation  is 
shared  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woriu  and  Transportation.  The 
two  c<Hnmlttees  have  reported  identi- 
cal versions  of  this  legislation. 


The  NTSB  Is  an  Independent  Feder- 
al agency  charged  with  Impartially  in- 
vestigating transportation  accidents  of 
all  modes.  Including  railroad  accidents. 
The  NTSB  determines  the  probable 
cause  of  the  accident  and  then  makes 
recommendations  to  involved  parties, 
including  those  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  that 
have  regulatory  authority  over  the 
mode,  on  how  to  improve  safety.  The 
NTSB  also  conducts  periodic  qjedal 
safety  studies  and  evaluations.  The 
NTSB  itself  has  no  regulatory  author- 
ity; rather,  its  authority  derives  from 
its  power  to  persuade. 

I  have  been  concerned  over  past  cuts 
in  the  NTSB j  budget  and  staff.  Be- 
cause the  NTSB's  reccnnmendations 
can  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of 
transportation  accidents  and  their 
enormous  costs,  adequate  hmdlng  for 
the  NTSB  to  perform  its  functions  is 
crucial.  The  authorisation  levels  con- 
tained in  the  reported  bill  should  pro- 
vide for  adequate  funding,  and  are  the 
authorteatlon  levels  recommended  by 
the  Board. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  adequate 
funding  were  not  provided  for  the 
Sttfety  Bowd.  serious  accidents  could 
go  tminvesticated.  The  public  would 
be  unable  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cidents, and  similar  accidents  could 
occur  in  the  future.  In  contrast,  the 
Board's  investigations,  by  determining 
the  probable  cause  of  an  accident, 
help  avoid  future  accidents,  thus  spar- 
ing the  public  enormous  costs. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bUl.  This  bill  would 
authorise  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 
The  NTSB  is  a  smaU  agency  in  terms 
of  staff  and  budget,  but  with  most  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

The  NTSB  Investigates  and  deter- 
mines the  probable  cause  of  aviation, 
highway,  rail,  pipeline,  and  marine  ac- 
ddents.  After  its  investigations  the 
NTSB  makes  important  safety  recom- 
mendations to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  these  recommenda- 
tions are  extremely  important  since 
they  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
future  accidents. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tnua^ortation  is  recommending  $22.6 
mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $24.5  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $26.1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  These  levels 
were  supported  without  opposition  in 
our  committee.  These  levels  are  neces- 
sary to  stabilise  the  Board's  staffing 
level  of  347  positions  and  increase  the 
Board's  ability  to  devote  attention  to 
the  role  human  factors  play  in  trans- 
portation accidents. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  this  bm.» 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  procediu«  under  which 
HJl.  1707.  the  authorisation  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 


comes  to  this  House.  Under  the  sus- 
penrion  procedure,  no  amendments 
are  allowed.  Therefore,  although  I 
have  great  reject  for  the  work  of  the 
NTSB,  I  shaU  vote  against  HJl.  1707. 

The  authorisation  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  1984.  is  $2H  million,  or 
more  than  12  percent,  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1983.  Absent 
some  showing  of  emergency,  no 
agency  of  Oovemment  should  be  al- 
lowed that  large  an  increase  at  a  time 
of  $200  billion  deficits. 

Since  no  amendments  to  lower  the 
authorisation  to  a  reasonable  figure 
are  allowed,  I  have  no  choice  except  to 
vote  "no."« 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
SpMiker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  ttoae. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tendpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MmBTA)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1707. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  gound  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  annoimce- 
ment.  fiulher  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 
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PHILLIP  BURTON  FEDERAL 
BUILDINO  AND  UJB.  COURT- 
HOUSE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  2895)  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  at  450 
Qolden  Oate  Avenue.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  a89S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
lUvnaentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreei  aeaembled.  That  the 
Federal  BuOdlnc  siu)  United  States  Court- 
houae  at  4M  Ooldoi  Gate  Avenue,  San 
PrandMO.  California,  ahall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  m  the  "Phillip 
Burton  Federal  Buildinc  and  United  States 
Courthouae".  Any  reference  in  any  law, 
map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or  any 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
buUdlns  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "Phmip  Burton  Federal  BuUdlns  and 
United  States  Courthouse". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MzHRA)  wiU  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


(Mr.  Shaw)  will  be  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gmtleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mnnza). 

Mr.  MINtrrA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spesker.  today  we  are  oonslder- 
taig  HJl.  2895.  a  bill  which  dfslgnates 
that  the  Federal  BuOdlng  and  U.& 
Courthouse  at  450  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  In  San  Frandsoo,  Calif.,  be 
named  In  honor  of  our  late,  good 
friend  and  dlsUnguished  colleague, 
milllp  Burton. 

Congressman  Burton's  office  in  San 
Francisco  was  located  in  this  building 
where  he  bad  a  sweeping  vista  not 
only  of  thfl  dty  he  served  for  28  years 
but  also  oi!  the  Golden  Gate  national 
recreation  area,,  one  of  his  proudest 
achlevemeats,  which  is  visited  by  more 
people  thah  any  other  unit  of  the  na^ 
tional  park  system. 

Mx.  Speaker,  PhOllp  Burttm  was 
elected  to  the  California  State  Assem- 
bly in  195$  and  served  untU  his  eleo- 
tlon  to  the  UJS.  House  of  Representsr 
Uvea  in  a  spedsl  election  in  1964.  He 
served  on  the  Ctnnmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  dlstlnctkm 
for  19  yeais,  and  was  diabman  of  the 
SubctHnmlttee  on  National  Paiks  and 
Insulsr  Attalrs  during  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses.  He  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  was  chidrman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Relations 
when  he  died  on  April  10. 1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legldation  honors 
an  outstanding  American  who  served 
with  distinction  and  dedication  in  this 
body  into  his  10th  torn.  Phillip 
Burton  was  a  man  who  always  had  the 
national  viewpoint  and  his  long  record 
of  service  both  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature and  here  In  this  body  taidicated 
quite  deuly  the  contributlm  he  made 
not  only  to  the  development  of  the 
legislative  process  but  to  the  benefits 
his  actions  provided  f tv  all  of  our  dtl- 
sens  in  the  fields  of  recreation,  sodal 
welfare,  and  the  eccmomy. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sudi  time  ss  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speftker,  I  would  like  to  aasod- 
ate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(BCr.  MmSTA),  who  served  with  Phfflip 
Burton  ss  part  of  the  California  dele- 
gation, and  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
2895  which  will  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  JJJS.  Courthouae  at  450 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  in  San  Francis- 
co. Calif.,  as  the  "Phillip  Buit<m  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house." 

By  the  naming  of  this  facility  in 
honor  of  our  late  colleague,  we  pay 
tribute  to  his  distinguished  and  many 
achievements. 

Phillip  Burton  was  recognised  ss 
both  a  leader  and  a  statesman. 

HIb  long  record  of  service  and  lasting 
contributtons  to  the  dtisens  of  the 
State  of  ^Olf  omia  and  the  Nation  in 


the  fields  of  recreation,  social  welfare, 
and  the  economy  will  be  remembered 
by  many. 

Phillip  Burton  toiled  tirelessly  for 
those  in  need  and  he  was  among  the 
original  authors  pioneering  the  con- 
cept of  urban  parks  which  would  pro- 
vide accessible,  scenic  recreation  areas 
to  urban  Americans. 

The  Golden  Gate  national  recrea- 
tion area  evolved  and  developed  from 
this  amc^t  and  is  one  of  his  proudest 
achievements. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  HJl.  2895. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  siniport  of  HJl.  2895.  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse  at  450  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  in 
honor  of  our  late,  beloved  colleague. 
the  H<m.  Phillip  Burton. 

Phillip  Burton  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  with  distinc- 
tion from  1964  untU  his  untimely 
death  on  April  10,  1983.  During  his 
tenure  in  the  Congress,  he  skillfully 
pursued  his  legislative  agenda  with 
vigor  and  sought  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged and  minorities  in  our  sodety 
who  are  least  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. He  woi^ed  hard  and  successful- 
ly to  use  the  vast  resources  and  power 
of  the  Fed««l  Government  to  serve 
those  most  in  need,  to  correct  injustice 
in  the  world,  and  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  wild  snd  scenic 
areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  Phillip  Bur- 
ton's leadership  and  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  dty  of  San  Francisco, 
the  State  of  C^alifomia,  and  this 
Nation,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  in 
San  Rvndsoo,  Calif.,  be  named  in  his 
honor.9 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  baiA  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MmcTA)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2895. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST   FOR   PERMISSION   OF 
SUBCOMldTTEE      ON      PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  OF 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC 
WORKS      AND      TRANSPORTA- 
■nON     AND     COBOaTTEE     ON 
PUBUC    WORKS    AND    TRANS- 
PORTA'nON        TO        SIT        ON 
WEDNESDAY.      MAY      25.      1983. 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee    on     Public     Buildings     and 
Groimds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Committee    on    Public    Woriu    and 
Transportation  have  permission  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  in  the  House 
on  Wednesday.  Btoy  25. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  Speaker's  statement  he  will 
have  to  make  that  request  tomorrow. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  REBOLU- 
TION  113.  APPROVING  THE  OB- 
LIGATION  AND  EXPENDITURE 
OP  CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
MXBOSSILE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  M^.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
113)  v>pn>ving  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  MX  missile  pro- 
curement and  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  a  basing  mode,  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  6  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (BCr.  Edwabds)  and 

myself.  

'  The  SPEAKER  pro  taapore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  YoA7 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  ap- 
proving the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  certain  f imds  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile, and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  in- 
dude  certain  tables  and  extraneous 
materiaL         

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROVING  THE  OBLIGA-nON 
AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  CER- 
TAIN FUNDS  FOR  THE  MX  MIS- 
SILE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  97-377.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
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atlOD  of  the  eoneurrent  reaolutkm  (H. 
Con.  Res.  113)  apiirovliiK  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  fundi  for  MX 
mlHUe  iwocurement  and  fuU4Rale  en- 
gineertns  developmoit  of  a  basing 
node. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


The  motkm  was  agreed  to. 


n  nn  oonmn—  or  the  wbolb 
Aceordlugly.  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
eoneurrait  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113.  with  Mr.  BIhira 
In  the  chair. 

The  CleiiK  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolutlcm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101c  of  Public  Law  97-377  and  the 
tmanlmous  oonsmt  agreement,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodab- 
■o)  win  be  recognised  for  3  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
WABoa)  wiU  be  recognised  for  3  hours. 
The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
fran  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwaus). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
Imaycmsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  rather 
unique  procedure  that  we  are  follow- 
ing today.  The  issue  at  hand  Is  Hoiise 
Concurrent  Resolution  113.  which  is 
before  us  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
resolutkm  of  last  year  which  con- 
tained the  fiscal  year  1983  defense  vp- 
promriaUons  bill  in  toto.  and  it  was  in 
that  bUl  that  the  provision  was  set  out 
to  finally  ti7  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
the  basing  of  the  MX  missOe. 

Members  will  recall  that  we  had  re- 
strictive language  advising  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 
The  President  came  up  with  what  has 
beoa  known  as  Dense  Pack— closely 
spaced  basing.  That  came  to  us  lust  as 
we  were  getting  ready  to  ccmiplete  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense. 
Nobody  understood  Dense  Pack;  most 
people  still  do  not  understand  it.  And 
the  net  effect  of  it  was  that  the  appro- 
priations biU  contained  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  in  December  of  this  past 
year  set  out  a  procedure  whereby  the 
President  would  conduct  a  study, 
would  make  further  recommendations 
on  the  basing  and  would,  thereafter, 
advise  the  Congress  of  his  recommen- 
dations. 

The  procedure  required  that  the 
President  would  not  report  back  prior 
to  March  1.  1983.  The  procedure  then 
stated  that  the  Congress  would  have 
45  days  to  study  the  proposal  of  the 
President,  to  then  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  a  concur- 
rmt  resolution  with  a  closely  worded 
resolution  purporting  to  approve  the 
basing  mode  if  that  be  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 


The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  113) 
passed  the  Subcommittee  oa  ^ttvomt 
Appropriations  of  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  3.  It  passed  the  fuU  Appropria- 
tions C«»nmittee  by  a  vote  of  30  to  26. 
and  it  now  ccnnes.  under  this  xmusual 
procedure,  to  the  House. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  other  body  passed  an  identical  res- 
olution out  by  a  vote  of  some  17  to  11, 
and  the  Identical  resolutions  in  the 
other  body  is  now  before  the  other 
body,  and  I  understand  that  a  vote  will 
be  taken  on  that  resolution  sometime 
later  in  the  week,  perhaps  on  Wednes- 
day. 

So  we  find  ourselves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  with  a  very  narrow  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution  of  last  year 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  basing  mode 
proposed  by  the  President. 

I  will  now  read  into  the  record  the 
language  contained  in  numbered  para- 
graph 2  of  the  President's  transmittal 
to  the  Speaker. of  the  House,  dated 
April  19.  1983.  where  he  set  out  the 
proposed  basing  method  for  the  MX. 
and  if  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  read 
that  at  this  time. 

2.  Proceed  with  the  ImmedUte  production 
of  the  Peacekeeper  mlHOe  and  deployment 
of  100  luch  miaailes  in  exlstlnc  Mlnateman 
aOos  in  the  Prands  E.  Warren  Air  Force 
Bue  area  which  I  propose  as  the  altemaUve 
bsstaic  plan  required  by  Public  Law  97-377. 
Speeiflcally.  the  flnt  SO  mteUes  will  replace 
the  Mlnutcman  mtasUes  In  the  400th  Strate- 
gic Mlalle  Squadron  (SMS).  In  turn,  the 
second  50  will  replace  the  Mlnuteman  mto- 
sUea  in  the  S19th  SIIS. 

I  have  chosen  Francis  E.  Warren  Air 
Force  Bue  became  the  existins  sUoe  at  that 
location  offer  the  best  operational  conaider- 


That.  along  with  the  balance  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  set 
out  the  basing  mode  that  we  are  here 
considering  today. 

Now,  the  President  has  fully  adopt- 
ed the  basing  mode  as  proposed  by  the 
Scowcroft  CcMnnJsslon.  which  we  are 
all  familiar  with  by  now,  I  am  sure. 
The  President  has  gone  beyond  the 
basing  mode  proposed  for  the  MX,  and 
he  has  agreed  time  and  again  to  adopt 
the  whole  Scowcroft  Commission 
report.  It  also  includes,  therefore, 
moving  forward  with  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  Triad.  It 
also  includes  research  into  hardening 
of  the  sQos.  It  includes  the  so-called 
Mldgetman  missile,  the  single-warhead 
missile,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
mobile  missile,  although  It  certainly 
does  not  have  to  be  mobile,  depending 
on  the  situation  at  the  time.  And  the 
President  has  committed  himself  to  go 
forward  with  research  on  that  missOe. 

It  Includes,  most  specifically.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  commitment 
to  go  forward  with  the  efforts  at  se- 
curing agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  START  tslks  to  try  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  these  talks  moving 


in  a  direction  that  will  reduce  the 
nxunber  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  The  President  has  committed 
himself  to  a  proposal  referred  to  seme- 
times  as  build-down,  and  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  make  such  proposals  at 
the  negotlathig  table. 

By  and  large.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has.  without  exception,  adopted 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  ss 
his  own.  He  has  enlarged  upon  It  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  other  body, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body.  He  has  been  very  forthcom- 
ing in  all  of  this  effort  to  meet  more 
than  halfway  with  the  Congress,  to 
meet  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  try  to  find 
the  proper  formula  not  only  for  going 
forward  with  securing  the  United 
States  of  America  from  a  strategic 
standpoint,  but  also  to  move  forward 
in  a  positive  way  in  seeking  the  answer 
to  the  long-sought  effort  at  arms  re- 
duction with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  argue  to 
Members  that  the  President  has  met 
the  commitment  required  of  him  by 
the  continuing  resolution  of  last  year. 
He  has  presented  to  us  a  basing  mode 
that  is  acceptable.  He  l\as  presented  to 
us  not  only  a  basing  mode  but  a  whole 
system  dealing  with  the  strategic  de- 
fenses of  this  country  that  I  think  Is 
more  than  acceptable.  He  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  move  forward  in  a  very 
positive  way  on  the  negotiations  front, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  ISx.  Speaker, 
that  this  House  now  can  move  forward 
with  approval  of  this  basing  mode. 

I  think  it  does  meet  the  require- 
ments. We  wlU  have  more  to  say  about 
It.  I  am  siu«.  as  the  debate  goes  on. 
but  in  my  view,  the  commitment  has 
been  met  by  the  President  and  the 
House  should  approve  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  It 
had  been  my  original  Intention  to  offer 
a  Joint  resolution  which  would  have 
given  the  House  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  MX 
basing  mode,  but  also  on  the  adoption 
of  the  findings  of  the  Scowcroft  report. 
That  substitute  Joint  resolution  had 
been  offered  in  the  full  committee,  but 
was  turned  down  by  a  simple  vote  of  29 
to  26,  Just  by  3  votes. 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  obtain  a  rule  for  a  substitute 
Joint  resolution.  I  did  so  because, 
under  the  rules  and  the  language  of 
the  continuing  resolution  passed  in 
December,  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  MX  basing  was  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion and  could  not  be  amended.  So  It 
was  my  Intention  to  offer  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  would  have  denied,  be- 
cause I  do  not  support  the  MX.  the 
funding  for  MX  procurement  and  de- 


ployment, but  would  have  adopted  the 
bulk  of  tl^e  Scowcroft  recommenda- 
tions. 

But  those  who  oppoae  my  podUon 
and  those  who  suppcnt  the  MX  do  not 
want,  as  fkr  as  I  am  coooeraed.  the 
House  to  decide  on  the  movliians  of 
the  Scowcroft  report.  In  its  place,  we 
are  asked  to  support  and  vote  for  a 
program  n^ch  will  put  us  directly  on 
the  road  to  spending  $22  bOllon  on  the 
MX.  a  weapon  that  we  definitely  do 
not  need,  cannot  use.  cannot  afford, 
which  adds  nothing  to  deCerrenoe.  and 
which  actually  moves  us  closer  to  first- 
strike  or  launch-on-wamtng  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er carefully  what  the  resolution  says 
and  what  it  does  iM)t  say.  What  Is 
before  us  Is  a  simple  rescdution.  which 
i4>proves  both  a  basing  mode  and  pro- 
curement pf  the  MX.  Now.  the  i»opo- 
nents  woidd  claim  it  approves  only  a 
basing  mode  because  no  procurement 
funds  were  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  which  is  correct;  thoe  were  no 
procurement  funds  appropriated  for 
1983.  But  we,  on  the  Committee  mi 
Appropriations:  we.  in  the  Congress, 
know  how  the  Defense  Department 
can.  and  has.  manipulated  unobligated 
balances  and  other  dollais  within  the 
missile  procurement  and  other  ao- 
cotmts.  So  make  no  mistake,  if  we  ap- 
prove thia  resoluti<m.  the  Pentagon 
will  begin  immediately  to  reprogram 
and  transfer  funds. 
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They  will  begin  immediately  to  lock 
the  Government  into  oosUy  Govern- 
ment production  contracts,  and  the 
horse  will  be  out  of  the  bam. 

I  ask  the  Monbers  to  read  the  reso- 
lution before  the  House.  House  Coa- 
current  Resolution  113— the  resolution 
approves  "a"  basing  mode.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  how  vague  can  a  piece  of 
legislation  get? 

The  President  could  use— I  do  not 
say  he  will;  we  have  letters  of  explanar 
tion.  et  cetera^-but  the  President 
could  use  the  released  funds  for  any 
basing  mode  he  desires  and  stOl 
comply  with  the  law.  The  resolution 
does  not  attach  any  conditions  on  the 
funds  being  released.  Tliere  are  no  re- 
porting requirements. 

There  are  no  performance  require- 
ments. If  we  approve  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  will  have  absolutely  no 
control  over  the  funds  released,  and 
the  Pentagon  can  proceed  In  any  way 
It  wants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  are 
attaching  great  significance  to  what 
they  claim  are  its  long-term  strategic 
iinplicatlons.  But  what  does  this  reso- 
lution not  do? 

It  does  not  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scowcroft  report.  It  does 
not  endorse  a  permanent  basing  mode; 
it  spc»Ju  only  of  a  basing  mode.  It 


does  not  endorse  investigations  of 
super  hardening  of  sUos.  It  does  not 
endorse  devel<Hmient  of  a  new  single 
warhead  ICBM.  It  does  not  endorse 
the  minelples  of  arms  control  alluded 
to  in  letters  between  the  President  and 
several  Members  of  the  House  snd 
Scaiate.  It  does  not  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  buHd  down,  whereby  two  old 
waiheads  are  removed  frran  the  inven- 
tory for  each  new  one  added. 

So  what  are  we  asked  to  improve  by 
a  few  vague  words?  We  are  asked  to 
vote  only  for  procuranent  of  MX  and 
development  of  a  basing  mode,  what- 
ever that  turns  out  to  be.  We  are 
asked  to  give  the  President  the  same 
hiM»^  check  the  Congress  refused  to 
give  him  last  December. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  Just  plain  silly  aspects  of  putting 
iry  in  vulnerable  Mlnuteman  silos. 
We  all  know  that  idea  was  turned 
down  by  the  Senate  over  a  year  ago  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  4.  We  all  know  that  idea 
will  make  a  10-warhead  MX  an  even 
more  attractive  target  than  a  3-war- 
head  Mlnutonan.  We  all  know  that 
idea  does  not  follow  logically  from  the 
body  of  the  Scowcroft  report. 

We  all  know  that  idea  is  a  last-ditch 
attonpt  to  save  the  MX.  and  is  based 
on  politics  and  not  on  military  need. 
We  all  know  by  now  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mates on  survivability.  The  Air  Force 
says  that  by  1989  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  so  many  acctuate  nuclear 
warheads  that  as  few  as  1  percent  of 
our  ICBM's  might  survive  a  first 
strike.  And  so  we  are  asked  to  speaA 
$22  bUlion  for  one  surviving  MX  nds- 
sUe. 

What  are  we  to  conclude.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  the  arms  control  aspects  of 
this  issue?  We  are  e^ven  solemn  assur- 
ances by  the  President  of  his  commit- 
ment to  arms  controL 

I  note  that  it  took  demands  and 
threats  from  Members  of  Congress 
before  the  President  announced  his 
commitment.  I  note  that  the  President 
says  he  will  deploy  BCX  with  Mldget- 
man in  a  mix  with  Mldgetman. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  read,  in  the 
report  which  accompanies  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113.  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  oiu-  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  He  does  not 
say.  a  Mldgetman  in  place  of  MX;  he 
says  a  mix  of  MX  with  the  BCidget- 
mfm.  So  there  Is  no  stated  intention  of 
deploying  only  100  NX's  or.  under  an 
arms  control  agreement,  seeing  the  re- 
moval of  MX's.  And  so  the  President's 
intention  is  a  mix  of  MX  with  the 
Mldgetman.  with  MX  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable possible  mode,  the  Mlnuteman 
silos. 

We  also  note  that  Secretary  Wein- 
beriser  now  says  publicly  that  "nobody 
ever  suggested  VX.  was  a  bargaining 
chip." 

I  note  that  what  we  get  in  return  for 
i^jprovlng  release  of  MX  funds  are 
some  very  vague  promises  to  pursue 


arms  controL  Those  promises,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  are  as  vague  as  the 
resolution  now  before  the  House. 

Those  promises  were  made  in  the 
n«nn»  of  bipartisanship  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  this  is  the  same  President 
who  asked  businessmra  to  lobby  the 
Congre*  for  votes  to  pass  this  $22  bil- 
lion MX  program. 

We  have  heard  Just  recently  the  nar 
tionwide  reports  that  the  President 
says  the  budget  deficits  are  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  c:k>ngress.  and  that  he 
states  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  cut  Ir- 
reqwnsible  mending.  I  agree  with 
him.  and  here  is  one  place  where  we 
can  cut  $22  billion  of  Irresponsible 
spending  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense where,  in  fact,  no  national  de- 
fense is  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  must  take 
the  President  at  his  word  when  It 
comes  to  irre^onsible  spending.  It  can 
do  so  by  saying  "no"  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113  and  preventing 
the  first  installmoif  on  $22  bOliim  for 
a  we^Ton  we  do  not  need,  we  cannot 
use.  and  we  cannot  afford. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  are 
unilaterally  disarming.  We  are  not.  We 
will  become  stronger  without  the  $22 
billion  being  wasted  on  the  MX.  be- 
cause that  $22  billion  can  either  be 
used  to  reduce  our  deficit,  which  will 
hete  our  economy,  or  to  plough  baA 
for  planes,  ships,  and  other  conven- 
tional wettfwns  that  are  needed.  We 
are  not  unilaterally  disarming.  We 
have  the  Trident  D-5  missQe  being  de- 
veloped which  is  a  hard  target  killing 
missile.  We  are  continuing  with  our 
bomber  force.  We  are  continuing  with 
our  submarines. 

Mr.  Clhairman.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  all  these  issues  were  out- 
lined in  the  resolution  that  I  had  at- 
tempted to  offer  as  a  substitute.  I  was 
denied  that  opportunity  because  of 
the  opposition  of  those  who  support 
this  vague  resolution.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  this  resolution 
and  save  $22  billion  so  we  can  then 
move  on  to  true  national  defense. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  g«»- 
tleman  from  WashlngtoiL 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington-  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
srielding. 

Like  so  many  Members  of  this 
House.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  on  this  extremely 
important  issue.  The  gentleman  has 
been  a  great  leader  in  this  area,  and  no 
person  who  ever  served  in  this  Con- 
gress has  a  stronger  national  security 
record  than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  think  his  record  absolutely 
shows  that. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  reinforce  an  important  issue  the 
gentleman  has  already  mentioned, 
that  we  need  the  MX  for  a  bargaining 
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chip.  The  Secretary  of  Etefense  has 
made  it  clear  they  do  not  consider  the 
MX  a  bargaining  chip. 

Spedikally.  Secretary  Weinberger 
said  on  ABC  television,  on  May  16. 
IMS: 

The  question  li  not  whether  or  not  the 
ITT  Is  a  bargainlnc  chip.  Nobody  ever  sug- 
geated  that  It  wu  a  barsaining  chip. 

I  do  not  know  why  our  colleagues 
who  are  now  trying  to  Justify  the  fact 
of  switching  from  their  position  last 
year  of  being  against  the  MX  can  now 
be  for  the  MX  and  try  to  say  they  are 
for  it  because  it  is  a  bargaining  chip. 
The  administration  does  not  say  it  is  a 
bargaining  chip. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  fran  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  be  gracious  enough  to 
share  with  me  at  what  point  he  feels  a 
new  land-based  missile  would  be  i^ 
propriate?  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  sMue  20  years  ago  the  numbers 
were  froaen  and  that  now  we  are  dis- 
mantling the  Titans,  in  the  learned 
gentleman's  expertise,  could  he  share 
with  me  at  what  point,  as  these  Min- 
uteman  I's  and  Minuteman  II's  and 
Titans  are  taken  out  of  inventory,  a 
new  consideration  of  a  new  land-based 
missfle  should  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Tes;  when  we  find 
one  that  is  reasonably  survivable.  but 
there  is  nothing  on  land  that  is  totaUy 
survivable. 

It  remains  the  third  leg  of  the  triad. 
It  has  some  deterrence  in  its  present 
base,  but  it  does  not  need  a  new  $22 
billion  weapon  to  make  it  more  surviv- 
able. The  Minuteman  III.  the  latest  of 
which  was  put  in  in  1978.  will  remain 
capable  for  many  years. 

Under  the  resolution  which  I  at- 
tempted to  offer,  we  can  look  to  the 
Mldgetman.  and  the  Midgetman  could 
be  available  before  1990.  given  the 
proper  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. That  might  be  the  answer, 
but  not  a  $22  billion.  10-warhead  mis- 
sUe  which  gives  us  nothing  but  first 
strike  capability. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Bftr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frm&Ohlo. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  reqwnse  then  that  it  is 
basically  because  of  its  economics, 
then? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  No.  it  is  not  eco- 
nomics; it  is  a  matter  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Why  waste  $22  billion  on  a  weapon 
that  gives  us  nothing?  The  MX  gives 
us  nothing.  Why  waste  the  money 
when  there  are  so  many  needs  in  our 
Nation,  whether  we  look  at  national 
defense  or  other  needs?  That  $22  bil- 
lion could  be  properly  used  for  other 
purposes  rather  than  wasting  it  on 


sticking  another  missile  in  the 
vulnerable  silo. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  A  final  request  for 
the  gentleman  to  yield,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  been  more  than  generous 
with  his  time.  Would  the  gentleman 
share  with  me  what  the  ICldgetman.  in 
his  estimation,  potentially  has  to  offer 
that  the  MX  does  not  have  to  offer 
other  than  the  differential  in  econom- 
ics? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  That  is  why  I  proposed 
and  was  supporting  continued  re- 
search and  development  funds  to  see 
what  the  Midgetman  would  offer. 
That  work  could  address  whether 
Midgetman  offers  more  than  the  Min- 
uteman III.  as  was  testified  to  in  the 
Scowcroft  report,  and  whether  it 
might  be  less  attractive  to  the  enemy 
because  it  is  only  a  single  warhead 
missile  and  not  a  triple  warhead  mis- 
sile as  is  Minuteman.  or  a  10  warhead 
MX.  

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  so  much  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yor|c  (Mr. 
AoDABBO)  has  made  a  few  points  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on.  First  I 
would  like  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  there  Is 
nobody  in  this  House  who  is  any  more 
concerned  with  the  defense  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  than  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  he  and  I  frequently  dis- 
agree as  to  how  best  you  defend  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  for  a  minute  sug- 
gest that  he  is  not  Just  as  interested  as 
anybody  in  this  House  in  being  sure 
that  we  have  a  secure  Nation  and  that 
we  protect  the  freedom  that  we  all 
love  so  much. 

The  gentleman  made  the  point  and 
ticked  off  a  number  of  things  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  does 
not  do,  and  there  is  no  argument 
about  that.  It  was  not  designed  to  do 
anything,  really,  except  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  mode  of  basing  the  MX 
missile,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

In  the  process  of  approving  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113  we  then 
would,  in  effect,  be  releasing  some 
$560  million  held  badt  by  the  terms  of 
the  continuing  resolution  last  year  for 
the  badng  of  the  mlssUe.  What  we 
said  last  year  was  that  $560  million 
would  be  held  back  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  approved  the  basing 
mode,  and  so  once  that  approval  goes 
through  the  House  and  the  other  body 
then  that  money  would  be  released. 

Second,  we  said  that  there  would  be 
no  inflight  testing  of  the  MX  missile 
until  such  time  as  a  basing  mode  had 
been  approved.  Again,  the  approval  of 
this  resolution  In  this  body  and  the 
other  body  would  have  the  effect  of 


permitting  inflight  testing  to  go  for- 
ward. 

But  I  would  make  this  point  very 
strongly,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  it.  there  is  no  pro- 
curement money  in  this  resolution.  At 
the  time  that  this  resoluticm  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  continuing  resolution 
last  year,  the  conference  had  knocked 
out  $988  million,  for  procurement  of 
the  MX  missile.  So  procurement  is  not 
the  issue  here. 

What  of  those  items  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  mentioned  as  not  being 
in  this  resolution?  Those  items  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  near  future  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  biU  which 
will  be  before  this  body  perhaps  this 
week,  but  certainly  the  pvt  we  are  in- 
terested in  I  am  told  wiU  be  up  shortly 
after  we  come  back  from  the  Memorial 
Day  recess.  At  that  time  the  question 
of  RAsD  on  the  missile,  the  question  of 
procurement  on  the  missile  and  other 
items  dealing  with  the  Scowcroft 
report  will  be  before  this  body  and 
votes  will  be  in  order  at  that  time. 

So  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  fact  that  those  items  are  not  a 
part  of  this  resolution. 

nmdly.  on  the  question  of  vulner- 
ability that  the  chairman  so  ably  ad- 
dressed, nobody  argues  that  the  MX 
missile  in  the  Blinuteman  sOos  is  the 
least  vulnerable  thing  we  could  ever 
do.  I  do  not  know  any  system  of  basing 
any  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
that  is  invulnerable.  So  what  we  have 
to  do  is  go  with  the  modernization  of 
the  whole  triad,  and  in  that  context 
then  deal  with  the  question  of  vulner- 
ability. 

So  it  is  true  that  if  we  sit  there  and 
watch  the  missiles  come  flying  in  and 
we  do  not  do  anything  about  that,  we 
Just  let  them  hit  all  of  oiir  sites  out  at 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  I  suppose 
most  of  them  will  not  survive.  I  am  not 
at  all  certain,  though,  that  that  is  our 
national  policy  nor  should  it  be.  We 
have  a  number  of  means  of  detecting 
what  may  be  in  flight  ccuning  our  way. 
and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  we 
would  not  ever  have  a  national  policy 
that  would  be  to  sit  there  and  simply 
watch  100  MX  missiles  be  wiped  out. 

The  final  point,  of  course,  is  that 
this  is  all  a  matter  of  deterrence.  It  is 
a  matter  of  showing  the  strength  that 
we  have  to  the  point  that  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  adversary  would 
find  it  extremely  unwise  to  play  the 
game  of  first  strike.  That  is  what  it  is 
all  about,  BCr.  Chairman.  And  let  me 
Just  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  here,  I 
would  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  we  can  see  the  reduction  of  this 
missile  and  the  Soviet  missiles,  and  all 
of  the  missiles  of  the  world  as  we  start 
to  build  down,  as  we  reduce  the  strate- 
gic systems  in  all  countries.  But  I 
would  argue  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  simply  cannot  at  this  point  sit 
here   and   watch   the   Soviet   Union 


deploy  the  S8-18's.  deploy  the  SS-irs. 
move  forward  with  thdr  mlasilm  and 
assume  th»t  everything  Is  going  to  be 
all  right,  somehow  It  to  going  to  be 
worked  out  life  to  Just  not  that  way. 

So  I  believe  that  we  must  go  forward 
with  thi8.iThto  resolutkm  to  the  next 
step  as  w«  move  along  toward  dealing 
with  our  national  security. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoilc.  Mr. 
,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alahawa  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoriL  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  the  MX 
missile  in  land-based  sOoa.  in  Minute- 
man  silos  to  less  vulnerable  or  more 
vulnerabM  than  the  Dense  Pack? 

MX.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  think 
if  you  believe  the  ttieory  of  Dense 
Pack,  and  I  happen  to  believe  it.  then 
Dense  Pack  would  be  leas  vulnerable. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  But  I 
will  say  t»  the  gentleman  that  at  the 
time  Dense  Pack  came  befme  Uie 
House,  aUnost  at  the  11th  hour,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  very  few  people 
in  thto  body  had  any  understanding  of 
Dense  Paek  whatsoever.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  could  have  ever  convinced  218 
people  thiit  it  made  sense.  But  under 
the  drcuaistances.  there  was  no  way 
we  could  convince  them. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoiic.  Will 
the  gentlesnan  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Surely. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  answer  and  I 
happen  to  agree  with  him.  I  also 
happen  to  agree  with  the  statwnent 
where  the  gentleman  said  about  not 
allowing  the  Soviets  to  realise  what 
our  positinn  to  with  req^ect  to  launch 
on  warning.  I  think  it  would  be  terri- 
bly dangerous  for  us  to  adopt  such  a 
policy,  but  frankly,  if  they  do  not 
know  what  the  policy  is,  that  does  Just 
aswelL        

ISx.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  putting  the  MX  missiles  in 
the  Minuteman  silos  to  more  or  less 
vulnerable  than  the  multiple  protec- 
tive shelter  concept? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  must 
say  to  the  gentleman  Uiat  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  a  little  different  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  wants  to  know 
about  the  race  track.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  asked  about  Dense 
Pack. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  as  one 
who  never  fully  appreciated  the  race 
track  theory,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  give 
you  an  unbiased  answer.  I  Just 
thought  the  race  track  did  not  make 
any  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  So  you  think  thto  to  a 
better  idea?  You  think  thto  to  more 
secure  in  the  Minuteman  silos? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  would 
inobaUy  argue,  I  would  probably 
agree  that  the  race  track  would  be  less 
vulnerable.  But  it  had  so  many  other 
things  that  I  did  not  like  about  it  that 
I  do  not  think  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
system  that  we  should  have. 

Mr.  MAHicii'v.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes,  I 
yield.  

Mr.  MARKEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  concern  with  the  studies 
that  Indicate  the  vulnerability  of  these 
land  baaed  missiles  in  the  Minuteman 
silos  by  the  end  of  thto  decade  with 
the  increase  targeting  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  making  it  very  likely 
that  upward  of  05  to  99  percent  of 
these  targets  will  be,  in  fact.  ci«>able 
(rf  being  destroyed  by  a  Soviet  land 
baaed  attack?  Does  it  disturb  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  investing  thto  kind 
of  money  in  that  kind  of  weapon? 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I 
thought  I  had  Just  addressed  that 
question  Just  before  the  gentleman 
came  into  the  Chamber. 

Of  course  I  am  concerned  about  it; 
of  course  I  am  concerned  about  the 
vulnerability  of  any  syston  that  we 
have:  of  course  I  would  not  want  to  see 
any  more  of  our  wewons  systems  de- 
stroyed than  to  absolutely  necessary. 
But  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing  as  a 
perfectly  invulnerable  land-based 
system  and  I  know  that  we  have  got  to 
take  losses  if  we  ever  end  up  in  a  war. 
It  wmild  grieve  me  greatly  but  I  do  not 
thtaik  that  we  can  prepare  for  the  de- 
fense of  thto  countiV  on  that  basto. 

We  have  simply  got  to  do  the  best 
we  can  oa  all  fronts. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  E33WARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  graiUeman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  think  the  important  thing  on  the 
vulnerability  issues  to  that  the  MX  to 
really  not  a  part  of  the  Scowcroft 
padcage  which  deato  with  the  vulner- 
ability part  of  it.  The  part  of  the 
Scowcroft  package  which  deato  with 
the  ianie  of  land  based  vulnerability  to 
the  small  single  warhead  missile,  prob- 
ably mobile,  but  we  do  not  know  yet. 
But  that  to  the  thing  that  deato  with 
vulnerability. 

The  MX  to  certainly,  in  the  fixed 
silos,  very  vulnerable.  But  the  purpose 
that  it  serves  in  the  Scowcroft  package 
to  an  entirely  different  function. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  goitleman  jield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

BCr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


UM 


Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  explain  that  purpose? 


Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  the  purpose  of 
the  MX  missile  in  the  Scowcroft  pack- 
age as  I  understand  it  to  essentially  to 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  Scowcroft 
package  would  like  the  United  States 
to  move  in  terms  of  single  warhead 
missiles  but  more  particularly  an  over- 
aU  warhead  limitation  on  the  systems, 
the  arms  control  aivroach. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  few 
in  thto  Chamber  who  genuinely  has 
not  made  up  hto  mind  as  yet.  That  to 
the  reason  I  am  here  passing  particular 
attention  to  the  debate  as  it  proceeds. 

I  think  thto  to  a  very  important  issue. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
mentioned  in  thto  resolution  there  are 
no  dollars  for  procuronent.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  thto  to 
Just  for  research  and  development  and 
in-flight  testing? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  to  correct.  In  thto  resolution 
there  are  no  procurement  dollars, 
period,  in  the  strictest  sense.  Thto  res- 
olution does  release  some  money  al- 
ready i^Dpropriated  in  last  year's  bill 
for  fiscal  1983  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  basing  mode. 

Bfr.  BOEHLERT.  And  the  gentle- 
man said  thto  was  the  next  step.  What 
to  the  next  logical  step  in  the  progres- 
sion? Is  that  the  DOD  authottoation? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  The 
next  logical  step  in  my  Judgment 
would  be  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
which  would  be  on  the  floor,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  after  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  gentleman's  position  with  re- 
spect to  thto  issue  but  let  me  ask:  Is  it 
logical  to  assiune  a  scenario  where  we 
might  proceed  with  the  R&D  money 
and  the  in-flight  testing  but  deny 
funds  for  actual  prociiranoit? 

BCr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well,  I 
would  hope  that  would  not  be  the  case 
but  that  issue  will  come  up  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  so  and  not  today  nor  to- 
morrow. 

Bto.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoiit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
briefly. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorit.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  before  that 
there  to  no  money  here  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  missile.  Page  2  of  the 
gentleman's  resolution  says: 
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MX  aataOe  mwuiemwit  uid  fuD-acale  en- 
glueeilm  devdapaient  of  a  bailnc  mode  for 
ttacMZmlHile. 

lir.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  Is 
a  fair  quMtkm  and  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  It. 

When  that  language  was  written,  it 
was  written  in  the  other  body  and  It 
was  written  at  the  time  when  procure- 
ment money  was  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

This  releases  those  funds  that  were 
held  Xmdk  poidlnc  the  basing  mode  ap- 
provaL  In  fact,  no  iwocurement  money 
was  held  back  because  none  was  ap- 
propriated and  theref  (we  none  is  re- 
leased by  this  resolution. 

Ifr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Air. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcmnmlttee  If  he  would  agree 
with  that  explanation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  this  be  on  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  AIti*^"**  or  my  time? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  such  time  as  he  may 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Yes,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
net. In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113  there  are  no  funds  for  procure- 
ment being  released  because  no  funds 
were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
procurement.  It  releases  the  balance 
of  the  RAD  money  for  testing  and  for 
a  basing  mode.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  in  my  opening  remarks  I 
mentionfi^^  that  in  my  opinion,  there 
will  be  MX  misrile  procurement  if  this 
resolutkm  is  passed.  And  the  reason  I 
aay  this  is  that  in  an  Air  Force  point 
paper  on  MX  missile  funding,  there  is 
a  footnote,  which  I  wiU  read: 

ni^iwi  did  not  approve  $988  million  of 
ftocal  year  IMS  procurement  funding,  pend- 
ing baaing  review.  With  Commtalon'i  rec- 
ommendation, no  flacal  year  1983  supple- 
mental la  required  if  CRA  to  interpreted  to 
mean  that  RDTMC  funda  may  be  uaed  for 
long  lead  procurement. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Defense  Department 
gives  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to 
the  Department's  ability  to  spend 
funds  and  I  can  envision  DOD's  using 
RAD  funds  for  procurement.  In  addi- 
tion. DOD  has  sent  up  a  1983  appro- 
priations supplonental  request  for  im 
additional  $1  billion  of  1983  transfer 
authority  for  DOD.  This  can  lead  to 
the  reasmaable  conclusi<m  that  if  this 
resolution  is  passed.  DOD  will  use  this 
transfer  authority  for  procurement  of 
the  MX  missUe  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned 
these  points.  Pint.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  not  seen  the  Air  Force  paper  that 
the  gentleman  Just  read  from.  That  is 


my  fault,  not  the  gentleman's.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  clear  if  the  gentlonan 
would  give  me  his  attenticm  a  moment. 
I  think  it  is  clear  notwithstanding  the 
footnote  on  an  Air  Force  paper.  I 
think  it  Is  clear  that  the  issue  of  pro- 
curement of  the  MX  missOe  Is  to  be 
decided  in  the  Armed  Services  fiscal 
1984  authorisation  bill  and  I  would 
have  to  say.  the  footnote  notwith- 
staiMUng.  that  this  gentleman  from 
Alabama  was  not  under  any  impres- 
sion that  we  were  providing  procure- 
ment money  for  the  MX  missile  by 
virtue  of  any  of  this  process  we  are 
now  embarked  upon. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gmtleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jfieldlng. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
that  the  armed  services  authorization 
bill  which  will  be  before  us  after  com- 
pletion of  the  work  on  this  resolution. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Bfr.  BnnfXTT)  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  authorisation  bill  delet- 
ing the  funds  for  MX  but  that  deals 
with  fiscal  year  1984  fimds.  We  have 
seen  what  DOD  did  with  the  Pershing 
n  missile  procurement  after  the  Con- 
gress said  "Do  not  spend  any  money." 
They  went  right  ahead  and  spent 
money.  I  am  sajring  that  with  this 
footnote  they  have  put  us  on  notice 
that  if  we  approve  this  fiscal  year  1983 
i4>propriation  language,  we  will  see 
$988  million  q;>ent  on  procurement  of 
the  MX.  under  the  guise  of  RDTAE. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  No. 
they  will  not.  because  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  not  let  them  do  it 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman 
fitmi  Alabama  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  told  them  last  Decem- 
ber, when  the  President  signed  the 
bill:  "Pershing  n.  no  procurement." 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  knows 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  right  ahead  they  went.  And  our 
committee  unfortunately  rubber 
stamped  what  they  did  last  October 
over  our  objection,  and  over  the  Presi- 
dent's signing  of  a  bill  telling  them  not 
to  do  it. 

We  can  envision  that  happening 
again.  Here  they  are  specifically  tell- 
ing lis  that  they  have  authority  for 
$988  million. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  that 
point.  The  gentleman  and  I  seem  to 
enjoy  being  together  a  lot  on  the  floor. 
We  wQl  debate  the  Pershing  U  per- 
haps later  this  week.  I  am  not  sure. 
But  let  us  save  that  issue  for  later. 

Now.  I  would  like  to.  if  I  may.  re- 
spond to  the  last  point  the  gentleman 
made. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
got  his  last  point.  Is  the  gentleman 


as  a 


saying  $1.2  billion  was  proposed 
supplemental? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  After  we  had 
mariced  up  the  supplemental  in  our 
subcommittee  and  voted  it  out.  the 
President  sent  up  on  May  17  a  supple- 
mental request  of  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion of  transfer  authority  for  the 
DOD. 
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It  is  not  pending  before  our  commit- 
tee because  we  had  already  voted  it 
out.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Iflr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gmUeman  is  not  suggesting  that  he  is 
going  to  bring  that  up  any  time  soon 
in  our  committee,  is  he? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  cannot  We  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  be- 
cause we  had  already  voted  the  supple- 
mental out  of  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  but  I  would  expect— 
while  hoping  not— that  the  other  body 
in  their  marlnip  may  very  w^  include 
this  additional  transfer  authority, 
which  I  naturally  will  oppose  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  must 
say  this  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
because  one  thing  I  would  try  never  to 
do  is  break  faith  with  my  colleagues, 
that  as  far  as  this  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned, the  issue  of  procuranent  will 
be  setUed  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's bill  for  fiscal  1984.  That  is 
where  it  should  be  settled  and  I  think 
that  is  where  it  will  be  settled. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  conversation  about  vulnerabil- 
ity is  one  I  think  we  touched  on  and 
got  away  from  too  quickly,  because  it 
failed  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
our  stiategy.  our  tactic,  is  still  one  of 
deterrence,  one  of  preventing  the  first 
launch  by  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
our  ci«)abillty  to  retaliate.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States 
would  launch  a  first  strike,  I  think,  is 
something  that  we  really  do  not  even 
need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  discussing, 
we  are  not  going  to  launch  the  first 
strike.  It  is  not  our  policy,  it  has  never 
been  our  policy,  and  has  been  very 
well  known  emphatically  time  after 
time.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  say 
that  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
not  today  and  never  has  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  world.  The  United 
States  today  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

To  talk  about  first  strike  from  the 
United  SUtes  I  think  is  Just  trying  to 
cloud  the  issue. 

So  on  the  question  of  vulnerability 
and  iT«^«"*Aining  the  retaliatory  capa- 
biUty  which  is  what  this  is  all  about 


In  the  Strategic  Review,  f«U  1982,  CoL 
Thomaa  FSbyanic.  who  ia  now  retired 
from  the  Air  Force,  wrote  these  words. 

He  said: 

Indeed.  It  vipears  that  we  may  bavc 
reaebad  a  stage  in  tbe  devdopment  of  war- 
fare In  whldi  all  weapou  syatema  are  vul- 
neiable  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
trends  certainly  point  to  mote  rather  than 
leaa  vulneraMUty.  Increased  vulneralilllty— 
or  the  lack  of  survlvaUltty— must  thus  be 
aooqyted  as  a  fact  of  modem  warfare. 

And.  I  think  that  ddonel  Fabyanlc 
recognising  the  trem«idoa>  advance- 
ment in  the  8tateK>f -tbe-art  tedmolo- 
gy.  has  hit  upon  something  that  we 
should  be  paying  attentioo  to.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  weapons  system  that 
is  totally  invulnerable  today  and  they 
grow  moro  vulnerable  as  technology 
advances. 

Anyway,  based  on  what  Colonel  Fa- 
byiuaic  said,  at  a  hearing  of  the  sub- 
committee on  May  3  I  adced  Secretary 
Weinberger  if  he  agreed  with  this 
statement  Df  Colonel  Fkbyank.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  responded  like  this. 

He  said  In  effect  there  Is  more  to 
this  issue  than  Just  the  vulnerability 
of  the  system.  He  said: 

By  deploying  the  Peacekeeper- in  Minute- 
man  silos  as  soon  as  poasfblfe.  we  will  be  pro- 
viding our  ICBM  force  with  tbe  crucial 
prompt  hand  target  capabOity  tbat  it  cur- 
rent]^ lacks. 

And.  I  think  in  that  one  soitence  he 
restated  our  strategy  and  that  is  retal- 
iation, the  capability  to  retaliate 
should  we  be  attacked.  In  fact.  Wein- 
berger went  on  to  say  in  his  next  sen- 
tence: 

In  effect,  tbe  Peacekeeper  will  restore  an 
effective,  retaliatory  capabOity  to  our  ICBM 
force. 

So  while  recognising  that  wewon 
sjrstems  do  beccnne  more  vulnoaUe  as 
the  state-of-the-art  advances,  also  our 
capability  to  retaliate  must  be  main- 
tained and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
believes  that  this  ability  to  attack  a 
hard  target  in  the  Soviet  Union  helps 
us  to  at  least  keep  up  somewhat  with 
that  retaliHtory  capaUlity. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentletnan  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bkhmsit). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
person  who  supports  national  defense 
to  the  extent  that  I  do.  being  ha«  in 
the  well  ipeaklng  in  opposition  to  a 
matter  which  on  its  surface  looks  like 
a  defense  measure,  that  perhaps  needs 
some  explioiation. 

My  main  objection  to  this  proposal 
is  that  it  i8  leading  us  toward  a  $20  Ml- 
lion-plus  expenditure  for  nuclear 
weapons  which  I  do  not  think  we  need. 
No.  1.  No,  2.  this  proposal  wOl  not  be 
effective  ki  any  positive  fashion.  And 
No.  3,  this  is  greatly  needed— this  $20 
billion— for  conventional  weapons. 

A  use  of  terms  here  a  mmnent  ago 
needs  sonie  explanaticm.  There  is  a  lot 


of  talk  about  first  strike.  As  I  under- 
stand a  first  strike  it  is  where  you  be- 
lieve with  the  weapon  that  you  have 
that  you  are  able  to  wipe  out  the  abili- 
ty of  the  OHDOsition  to  resiTond.  It  has 
little  to  do  with  aggression.  Aggression 
has  to  do  with  whether  you  are  the 
fint  to  use  nuclear  wev^ons  to  begin 
with.  And  the  Scowcroft  Report  says 
at  page  6  and  also  page  16  that  if  we 
find  a  conventional  war  going  against 
us,  that  we  will  be  the  first  to  use  nu- 
clear wewKms  and  we  will  use  the  VOL 
in  i^t  context. 

Now  I  think  that  first  use  of  nuclear 
weaponry  is  a  much  more  important 
way  to  think  about  this  weapon  than 
^hiwiring  about  the  technical  question 
about  whether  after  an  atomic  war  is 
underway  you  might  decide  you  were 
going  to  use  a  wei4X>n  in  a  "first 
strike"  situation,  which  merely  means 
that  you  would  use  a  nuclear  weapon 
in  a  way  which  would  not  allow  the 
opponent  to  use  any  responsive  or  re- 
taliatory nuclear  wei4>on  in  return. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  look  at 
the  language  on  page  6  and  16  of  the 
Scowcroft  resolution  about  MX  use. 
And  frankly,  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
proposal  we  have  today,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  in  a  sense  buying  an  agreement 
among  people  that  we  will  take  a  par- 
ticular first  nuclear  use  action  with 
regard  to  this  MX  wewon  because  of 
this  language  of  that  report.  This 
weapon  is  a  weapon  which  does  have 
first  strike  capabiUty  if  it  is  in  suffi- 
cient numbers.  We  will  only  get  100  of 
them  to  b«Kin  with,  but  believe  me. 
afi«r  being  35  years  or  thereabouts  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
no  idea  we  will  stop  at  100.  Iiecause 
when  you  get  100  in  place,  then  people 
wQl  say,  "We  could  have  a  quantum 
Jump  forward  if  you  Just  added  the 
classified  number  that  is  required  to 
go  to  having  a  real  first  strike  situa- 
tion." 

So  you  will  then  have  the  industrial 
complex  woiking,  you  wiU  have  people 
who  have  Jobs  in  their  districts,  and 
you  will  have  the  ideia  of  how  much 
cheaper  you  can  get  them  than  the 
ones  you  got  before.  You  will  have  all 
those  things  going  down  the  pike.  It 
would  be  hard  to  resist. 

People  have  talked  as  if  this  thing 
would  be  a  chip.  What  kind  of  a  chip 
would  it  be?  It  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  the  December  6,  1982,  New 
York  Times,  which  told  us  what  kind 
of  chip  it  would  be,  because  the  Soviet 
Defense  Mhiister  said  as  reported  in 
that  edition  of  the  New  YoiiE  Times: 
"If  the  United  States  deploys  the  MX 
the  Soviets  will  respond  by  deploying 
a  new  ICBM  not  inferior  to  the  MX." 

So  we  will  have  a  chip  all  right,  but 
the  chip  will  be  to  trade  our  MX  for 
their  new  BCX  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  positive  thing,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  are  trsring  to  see  that  the 
world  is  safe  and  protected. 


It  seems  to  me  another  aspect  of  this 
ou^t  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  I  will 
address  this  more  at  length  tomorrow, 
but  I  was  opposed  to  the  war  powers 
le^slation  we  passed  some  time  badi. 
because  I  thought  it  opened  the  door 
for  the  President  to  do  some  very  bel- 
ligerent things  without  even  getting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
like  our  Constituticm  says. 

When  you  add  this  nuclear  power, 
this  almost  first  strike  cmiabillty  and 
avowed  first  nuclear  use  policy  to  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  start  a  war 
without  ever  asldng  Congress  to  have 
voted  for  a  declaration  of  war,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  doing  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  that  I  have  ever  seen 
Congress  do  in  a  cavalier  manner. 

Now  I  was  one  of  the  great  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  At  the 
time  I  voted  for  it  I  really  did  not 
think  it  was  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  declaration  of 
war.  And  we  had  a  horrible  war  with 
many  thousands  of  Americans  kiUed, 
many  thousands  of  other  people 
killed.  We  sort  of  backed  into  it 

WeU,  it  looks  like  to  me  possibly  by 
the  agreement  of  what  we  are  think- 
ing about  today  on  this  House  Resolu- 
tion 113,  we  might  be  bailing  into  a 
nuclear  war  without  realizing  we  are 
doing  it.  This  is  because  we  have  al- 
ready passed  the  war  powers  legisla^ 
tion  which  allows  the  President  to  do 
certain  belligerent  things  without  get- 
ting the  consent  of  Congress.  So.  it 
seems  to  me.  this  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  this  country  has  ever 
done. 

And  in  danger  for  what?  $20  billion 
for  a  weapon  that  is  not  a  good 
weapon,  which  is  thoroughly  vulnera- 
ble and  taking  away  the  $20  billion 
from  conventional  wei^mns  which  we 
greatly  need.  We  have  only  a  third  of 
the  artillery  that  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has,  only  one-fifth  of  the  tanks.  We 
need  this  money  to  correct  that,  which 
might  prevent  nuclear  war. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  is  not  to  save  the  money  to 
balance  the  very  great  deficit  we  have 
in  our  Treasury  today  and  it  is  not  to 
provide  more  money  for  very  benign 
things  we  might  have  to  do  in  the 
social  programs.  It  is  instead  to  see  to 
it  that  we  make  it  unnecessary  to  have 
a  nuclear  war  by  the  ability  to  win  a 
conventional  war. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

ybc.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man trxxa  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washtogton.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement.  I  wish  every  Member 
of  this  House  would  read  the  gentle- 
man's statement  The  gentleman's  35 
years  of  (Ustinguished  experience  in 
this  House,  plus  the  gentleman's  previ- 
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ous  experience  in  service  to  this 
Natkm  has  to  rank  close  to  the  top  of 
anybody  here. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  the  genUe- 
mmn,  with  the  gentleman's  S5  years  of 
expertenoe.  does  the  gentlonan  believe 
that  if  we  proceed  now  with  the  MX 
we  win  stop  at  100  MZ's? 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  I  have  no  Idea  that 
we  wiU  because  I  think  It  would  be  a 
quantum  Jump  to  go  (m  to  another  100 
or  so.  which  would  make  a  different 
kind  of  a  weapon,  a  real  first 
strike  weapon. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  on  to  the  next  100. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  pressiue  would 
be  all  on  us  from  industrial  complex 
which  President  Eisenhower  warned 
us  against. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  I  wish 
our  neoUberal  friends  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman's  experience  of  35  years 
on  this,  those  who  think  they  are  arms 
negotiators. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Torii  (Mr.  Downr). 

Mr.  DQWNET  of  New  York.  Bir. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  a  certain  sense  of 
sadness  that  I  begin  this  discussion  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  the  forces  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  e:i>- 
WASoe)  leads  may  have  the  votes  and 
thJit  we  will  make  an  historic  mistake 
by  developing  this  weapon. 
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Since  we  used  nuclear  weapons  in 
IMS.  the  nature  of  warfare  has 
changed.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
no  longer  do  the  great  armies  on  this 
planet,  ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  pre- 
pare and  get  ready  to  win  war.  In  a  nu- 
clear war  there  can  be  no  winner. 

So  we  prepare  these  forces,  the 
forces  that  we  have  up  until  the  de- 
ployment of  MX.  to  deter  war.  It  is 
that  notion  of  deterrence  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  whole  disctusion. 

To  me  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  one 
wants  to  deter  war  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  have  survlvable  forces  that  create 
stability. 

Tou  will  hear  throughout  this 
debate  the  argument  by  both  the  sup- 
porters of  the  MX.  and  those  who  sup- 
port arms  control  but  also  support  the 
MX.  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  for 
us  to  have  a  survlvable  deterrent,  that 
we  have  the  MX.  And  if  you  read  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  reports,  which 
is  a  pretty  good  report,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  interested  in  survivabil- 
ity and  they  are  interested  in  stability 
and  that  they  understand  the  whole 
question  of  deterrence.  They  Just  miss 
the  boat  on  one  of  the  three  items. 
They  think  that  the  MX  is  the  way  to 
achieve  it.  And  they  are  prepared, 
frankly,  to  make  this  political  deal  in 
order  to  get  MX. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  things 
around  which  most  people  do  not 
argue  anymore  with  respect  to  BCX  de- 


ployment. In  a  brief  eoUoquy  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  EDWAaos).  for  whom  I  have  great 
admiration  and  affection  and  recog- 
nise his  expertise,  he  said  that  MX  in 
silos  is  probably  more  vulnerable  than 
MX  in  dense  pack.  And  I  think  that  is 
right. 

Caspar  Weinberger  agrees  that  it  is 
vulnerable,  the  Air  Force  agrees  that 
it  is  vulnerable.  No  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  the  SovieU  have  the  capabU- 
ity  of  destroytag  B(X  in  their  current- 
ly configured  silos. 

So  this  marks  a  departure  for  us. 
Here  we  are  about  to  spend  $16  billion. 
$30  billion,  whatever  figure  one  would 
like  to  use.  for  a  system  that  we  know 
in  advance  is  vulnerable:  a  system  that 
is  an  attractive  target  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  because  for  every  2  warheads 
deployed  against  it.  one  could  destroy 
10  MX  warheads.  So  it  is  vulnerable, 
and  it  is  dangerous  because  it  invites 
attack  in  a  period  of  crisis. 

Why  could  we  then  even  consider 
such  a  system?  Well,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  argiunents  that  have 
been  proffered  by  the  proponents. 

The  first  seems  to  be  that  we  desper- 
ately need  this  ability  to  strike  Soviet 
hard  targets,  that  without  it  we  some- 
how do  not  have  a  sufficient  retaliato- 
ry capability  to  deter  war.  This  is  un- 
adulterated nonsense. 

We  have  right  now  existing  within 
some  300  Mlnuteman  warheads.  Biin- 
uteman  Ill's.  900  fully  capable  hard- 
target  killers.  If  we  should  decide  after 
some  exchange  of  warheads  that  did 
not  destroy  the  Mlnuteman  that  we 
wanted  to  go  after  hard  targets,  we 
would  have  this  capability  with  the 
900  Marie  12-A  warheads.  We  have  an 
additional  300  ALCMS  on  our  bombers 
that  are  fuUy  ci«Nable  of  destroying 
Soviet  hard  targets.  We  have  another 
960  bombs  known  as  gravity  bombs, 
designed  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  bay 
of  airplanes  that  find  their  targets 
with  high  accuracy. 

So  we  have  about  2.160  highly  accu- 
rate warheads  today. 

Now.  the  question  is:  Do  we  need  an- 
other thousand? 

Well,  even  if  we  do  not  build  MX.  by 
1990.  if  we  go  ahead,  which  I  hope  we 
do  not.  with  the  Trident  II  miasfle.  we 
will  have  some  380  warheads  there. 
400  more  ALCMS.  2.600  SLCMS  and 
ALCMS.  for  a  total  by  1990  of  6.572 
hard-target  warheads,  only  1.000  of 
which  would  be  hard-target  killers 
from  MX. 

So  for  those  of  you  who  think  that 
we  have  got  to  have  this  retaliatory 
capability,  I  say  two  things:  One.  we 
already  have  it.  But  fortunately  most 
of  it  exists,  not  on  dangerous,  time- 
urgent  weapons,  but  on  retaliatory 
second-strike  weapons  like  bombers. 
Second,  if  you  want  to  go  ahead  with 
the  rest  of  the  modernization  force,  if 
you  beUeve  that  hard-target  klU  is 
where  it  is  at.  you  are  going  to  get 


more  than  you  need  with  Trident  n. 
with  other  ALCMS  and  with  other 
SLCMS. 

So  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  MX  to 
get  that 

Second,  the  argument  is  made  by 
Mr.  Aspm.  Mr.  Gobs.  Mr.  Dicks,  and 
others,  that  in  order  to  propel  the  ad- 
ministration to  arms  control  we  need 
to  get  sex  as  an  interim  measure  to 
get  Midgetman.  The  theory  is  that  we 
need    to    do    something    profoundly 
stupid  to  do  stHuethlng  smart.  I  think 
on  its  face  that  speaks  for  Itself.  MX  is 
not  going  to  be  a  bridge  to  Midgetman. 
Mr.  BmraTT  and  Mr.  Aanii  and  Mr. 
Dicks  and  the  others  who  served  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  for  a 
OMnblned  very  lengthy  period  of  time 
understand  a  number  of  things.  That 
is.  with  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
are  spending  on  strategic  development 
programs— in  fiscal  year  1982  we  spent 
some  $4.6  billion:  by  fiscal  year  1985 
we  wUl  be  spending  some  $10.6  bil- 
lion—that when  you  take  all  these  pro- 
grams together.  B-1.  Stealth.  SLCMS 
on  submarines.  ALCMS.  the  Trident  n 
missile.  MX.  that  when  you  start  to 
see  the  money  that  is  going  to  be  con- 
sumed by  strategic  forces  and  in  the 
Air  Force  alone,  and  when  you  start  to 
see  the  unit  cost  of  BCX  go  down,  that 
MX  is  going  to  be  a  barrier,  not  a 
bridge,  to  Iifinuteman:  that  the  minute 
MX  enters  into  the  force,  you  will  sud- 
denly see  the  arguments  for  Midget- 
man begin  to  dissolve.  We  are  not 
going  to  build  Midgetman  if  you  build 
MX.  So  if  you  believe  it  is  the  way  to 
get  to  Midgetman.  you  have  misread 
history  dangerously. 

And  what  about  those  who  suddenly 
feel— and  this  is  argument  No.  3— that 
the  President  is  infused  with  the 
notion  that  we  need  to  control  weap- 
ons, that  now  if  he  only  gets  this  one 
addltonal  weapon  that  he  needs,  he 
will  be  converted  to  the  ideal  that 
arms  control  is  here  and  now  and  that 
MX  Is  the  way  to  convince  him. 

Take  a  look  at  the  letter  that  the 
President  sent  to  Mr.  Dicks,  our  col- 
league. In  it  are  a  series  of  vague 
promises  for  some  very  real  missiles, 
the  notion  that  we  will  change  our 
posture  at  START.  Well.  I  certainly 
hope  so.  because  the  proposal  that  the 
President  has  laid  on  the  table  is  not 
going  anywhere.  So  that  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  great  concession. 

D  1500 
Are  we  going  to  build  anything  less 
than  100  MX  warheads?  No?  That  is 
not  in  the  President's  letter.  He  does 
vaguely  say  he  wants  a  Commission. 
He  already  has  a  Commission  so  laden 
with  hawks  and  antiarms  controllers 
that  maybe  a  new  one  will  help  out. 
But  it  is  a  vague  promise.  For  the 
vague  promises  that  the  President  has 
offered  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  others,  we 
have  the  very  real  missile.  We  have  a 


missile  that  cannot  sunrtve  a  first 
strike.  We  have  a  missile  that  can  only 
be  used  either  on  a  launch  on  warning, 
which  is  dangeroiis  and  provocative,  at 
as  a  first  strike. 

Let  me  dbal  with  the  last  question  of 
a  bargalnihg  chip.  We  are  told  that 
the  Soviet  Union  values  its  military 
targets  m«re  than  it  does  anything 
^se.  its  population  or  its  survival  as  a 
society.  I  questiim  that  notion,  given 
their  histcfeic  problems  with  war.  But 
let  us  asstime  for  a  moment  that  we 
want  to  build  MX  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bargaining  chU>.  We  alrMdy 
have  the  Russians  saying  they  do  not 
view  MX  la  the  sense  that  if  it  is  built, 
they  are  prepared  to  dismantle  the 
SS-18's  or  the  SS-19's.  They  have  not 
said  that  Wise  heads  in  our  own  coun- 
try, McOeorge  Rundy  and  others, 
think  that  if  we  deploy  MX.  what  we 
wlU  certaibly  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  their  version  of  MX.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
building  MX.  to  dismantle  the  SS-18 
and  the  98-19.  If  we  think  that  we 
will,  we  are  engaging  in  a  fantasy 
world  that  you  should  describe  to  us 
that  I  f  raskly  do  not  understand. 

MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip  for  ex- 
isting systems.  If  anything,  it  is  a  bar- 
gaining chip  for  future  systems,  and 
we  have  far  better  bargaining  chips 
than  MX.  We  have  from  1984  through 
1988  a  stnategic  weapons  program  of 
$45  billion^  two  new  bombers,  the  B-1 
and  the  advanced  technology  bomber. 
Cruise  missiles,  the  Trident-2  missile, 
and  if  you  think  it  miilit  enter  into 
the  force.  Midgetman.  We  have  bar- 
gaining chips  galore.  We  do  not  need 
the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  the  table.  Indeed,  even  Mr. 
Scowcroft  himself,  in  a  colloquy  he 
had  with  McOeorge  Bundy  before  a 
group  of  us.  indicated  that  the  prob- 
lems with  arms  control  today  have 
been  more  some  of  the  United  States 
positions  than  the  Soviet  position. 

So  put  tlie  barg^ning  chip  idea  out 
of  your  head  and  think  for  a  minute,  if 
we  can. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  ¥nil 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washingtcm.  I  thank 
^  the  gentleinan  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  does  such  an  excel- 
lent Job  in  putting  this  in  perspective. 
I  Just  want  to  add  the  one  thing  that, 
of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of. 

President  Reagan  also  agrees  it  is 
not  a  bargaining  chip,  as  he  said  last 
December  10.  He  said  this  missile 
would  not  be  taken  out  of  drculatlon. 
So  the  President  also  does  not  think  it 
is  a  bargatalng  chip. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  And  so  does  Caqiar 
Weinberger  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
people.  This  is  not  a  bargaining  chip. 
Indeed,  in  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Dicks,  there  is  a  mention  that  the 


development  of  MX  would  be  tied  to 
and  possibly  conditioned  upon  future 
Soviet  development  So  that  even 
there,  the  100  MX  question  remains  in 
doubt.  We  may  be  building  many 
more. 

Now.  we  can  do  this  as  sensible 
people.  If  you  are  sitting  there  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  you  are  watching 
the  U.S.  devel(H>ment  program,  you 
listen  to  our  leaders  saying.  "Do  not 
worry.  We  do  not  want  a  first  strike." 
But  all  the  first-strike  warheads  we 
are  building  belle  the  statements  that 
we  make.  If  we  do  not  believe  the  Sovi- 
ets when  they  say  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  a  first  strike,  why  should  they 
bdleve  us  when  everything  we  do  con- 
tradicts what  in  fact,  we  are  saying 
about  the  ci4>abilities  of  our  system. 
Our  system  will  be  capable  of  provid- 
ing a  first  strike  if  we  so  desire  simply 
because  Uie  Soviets  have  put  more  of 
their  nuclear  eggs  in  their  land-based 
basket 

So  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that 
it  is  destabilizing  for  the  Soviets  to 
place  in  Jeopardy  21  percent  of  our  ar- 
smal.  but  it  is  somewhat  not  destabi- 
lising for  us  to  put  80  percent  of  their 
arsenal  in  Jeopardy.  This  becomes  a 
kind  of  mindless,  tit  for  tat  that  has 
put  us  in  the  position  where  we  are 
to<itaiy. 

If  we  move  away  from  the  numbers 
and  the  cost  and  the  irrefutable  logic 
that  the  MX  is  Just  a  very  bad  idea,  we 
are  then  faced  with  the  words  of 
people  like  George  Kennan  and  others 
who  have  taken  a  look  at  the  lessons 
since  the  postwar  period  and  come  to 
scnne  very  startling  conclusions. 

They  tell  us  that  we  have  been 
lucky— to  avoid  war  or  the  use  of  nu- 
^ear  weapons  over  the  last  38  years. 
They  tell  us  that  the  next  generation 
of  weapons  will  be  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing and  will  increase  the  chance  of  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

Now,  maybe  we  should  ignore  these 
people.  Maybe  we  should  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  the  people  who  have  stud- 
ied this  question  and  have  decided 
that  the  entry  into  force  of  6,000  more 
warheads  over  the  next  5  years  is 
really  what  will  provide  us  stability.  I 
say  this  is  absolute,  unadulterated 
»nff^n*—  If  we  are  to  avoid  war  by  ac- 
cident or  miscalculation,  if  we  are  to 
provide  for  a  stable  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  need  both  to 
eschew  the  notion  of  first-strike  weap- 
ons. If  they  do  not  decide  to  do  that. 
then  we  should,  because  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason,  militarily,  politically. 
or  socially,  for  both  of  the  superpow- 
ers to  face  each  other  down  with  a 
first-etrlke  arsenal. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  provide  for 
stability  and  survivability  and  deter- 
rmoe  is  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
survlvable  systems.  MX  is  not  a  survlv- 
able system.  MX  is  a  dangerously  ex- 
pensive first-strike  weapon  what  can 
only  exacerbate  relations  between  lis. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  BIr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlonan  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BIAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  me  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  broad  knowledge  and  badcground 
on  the  issue  that  is  b^ng  discussed 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
sitemoon. 

One  point  is  that  I  was  not  serving 
here  in  1976,  snd  I  believe  at  that  time 
testimony  was  given  as  to  why  these 
sUos  with  the  Mlnuteman  III  missOes 
were  so  vulnerable  and  the  MX  missOe 
had  to  be  placed  in  another  Icind  of 
basing  mode.  I  think  the  argimient 
started  back  in  1976. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  good  point 
when  he  talks  about  the  other  wei4>- 
ons  systems.  If  we  feel  that  the  MX 
missile  is  going  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  building  other  large  stra- 
tegic veKpoDB,  I  think  we  are  making  a 
great  mistake  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Slattkbt).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowhxt)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Itx.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi^  (Mr.  Dowmst). 

Bfr.  MAVROULES.  Will  the  gentle- 
man continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  BCassachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  Mlnuteman 
ni  missile  that  was  procured.  I  be- 
lieve, was  back  in  1978.  Five  years 
later,  and  since  that  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  build  about  two  or  three 
missiles.  We  have  built  Trident  subma- 
rines and  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
building  Typhoon  submarines. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  saying  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  have  deterrents,  but  if  we 
continue  to  build  these  strategic  wea^p- 
ons,  at  least  in  his  view  and  I  think  in 
mine,  it  b^ets  another  weapon  and. 
therefore,  the  escalation  continues 
and  continues  and  continues. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statements. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  becomes 
axiomatic  at  this  point  There  is  Just 
no  doubt  that  we  have  a  survlvable 
system  today  and  we  can  make  it  more 
survlvable.  and  should,  in  the  future. 
There  are  a  whole  host  of  improve- 
ments that  I  agree  with  that  are  being 
undertaken  right  now. 

I  Just  think  it  is  crazy  to  think  that 
the  MX  missile  and  its  deployment  is 
somehow  going  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviets  or  to  our  allies  some  wiU  that 
we  have  not  demonstrated  already. 
Certainly,  the  vast  amount  of  money 
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that  we  already  are  expending  and  will 
expend  on  other  lystems  ti  ample 
demiRMtratlona  of  our  will.  And  If  one 
beltevea  FVva  Lewis,  who  wrote  sever- 
§},  weAa  ago  In  a  column.  Indeed  the 
European!  are  not  worried  about  our 
will;  thegr  are  more  worried  and  more 
eonoemed  about  our  stumbling  into 
war  by  aeddent  and  miscalculation. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  I  thank  the  gmUe- 
man  fw  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
mentlooed  vulnerability  of  the  MX. 
Could  he  share  with  me  how  the  Mldg- 
etman  would  be  less  vulnerable  and 
how  we  can  look  forward  to  that  secu- 
rity? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  the  Mklgetman.  by  virtue  of  Its 
mobility  and  Its  increased  hardness  is 
that  it  would  have  much  greater  hard- 
ness and  it  would  be  mobile. 

D  1510 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gmtlonan  yield  for  Just  one  addi- 
tional question? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Cer- 
tainly. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.       

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
would  be  the  gentleman's  definition  of 
a  fint-«trlke  weapon?  Could  he  define 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  A  first 
strike  weapon  would  be  a  weapon  that, 
in  my  opinion,  within  30  minutes'  time 
or  under  would  be  capable  of  destroy- 
ing large  numbers  of  Soviet  hardened 
targets.  I  do  not  consider  the  hard 
target  capability  of  the  bombers  a  first 
strike,  given  the  amount  of  warning 
time  the  Soviets  would  have. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  But  aO  cruise  missiles 
would  fkU  under  that  definition? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoik.  All 
cruise  missfles  are  hard  target  killers.  I 
do  not  consider  them  first  strike  weap- 
tms.         

Mr.  McEIWEN.  How  is  that  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  gentleman's  other  defi- 
nition?   

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  The 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  deliver  a 
warhead  to  the  target. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SLATnBT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowmr)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  argue 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dowmr).  He  is  a  very  bright, 
knowledgeable  Member  on  the  subject 
of  defense,  and  the  last  thing  I  want 
to  do  is  to  get  into  some  big  debate 
over  what  he  is  very  knowledgeable 
about.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
listen  to  me  for  Just  a  moment.  I  am 
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not  Just  paying  him  a  ccmipllment:  I 
want  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoi^  All 
right.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  it  If  the 
gentleman  would  give  me  his  attention 
for  Just  a  moment  I  ask  this  question 
in  the  most  sincere  way. 

General  Veasey.  when  he  testified 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
earlier  this  year,  said  that  the  Soviets 
during  the  last  year  had  deployed 
more  nuclear  waiiieads  in  a  13-month 
period  than  we  plan  to  deploy  in  our 
whole  MX  program. 

How  does  the  gentleman  deal  with 
that?  I  imdentand  the  problem  of  es- 
calation on  both  sides.  I  understand 
that  if  we  get  too  far  ahead,  they  are 
Just  going  to  play  catchup,  and  I  un- 
derstand, by  like  means,  that  if  they 
get  too  far  ahead,  as  we  perceive  than, 
we  are  going  to  try  to  play  a  little 
catchup,  too. 

So  we  are  told  that  they  deployed 
638  S8-18's  and  SS-19's  in  the  last 
short  period  to  time,  that  they  have 
two  more  systems  on  the  drawing 
board,  and  that  they  have  not  shown 
any  inclination  whatsoever  to  slow 
down. 

If  General  Vessey's  numbers  are 
right— and  I  have  to  assume  they  are— 
and  they  have  deployed  more  In  the 
last  year  in  warheads  than  we  will  in 
the  whole  MX  program,  how  does  the 
gentleman  deal  with  that? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Cer- 
tainly, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Bto.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yortc  Mr. 
C:;hairman.  that  is  a  good  question.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me 
a  minute  or  two  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, I  might  be  able  to. 

I  think  in  the  beginning,  when  we 
deployed  Minuteman.  there  was  a 
hotly  contested  debate— and  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  can  testi- 
fy to  this— on  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  1.000  Mlnutemen  or 
10.000  Mlnutemen.  Then  there  was 
widespread  discussion  at  the  time  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  go  for  a  first 
strike,  and  it  was  currently  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  lIHW's  in  the  Air 
Force  that  we  should.  Ultimately  we 
decided  not  to. 

Secretary  McNamara  makes  the 
point— and  I  think  it  is  an  Interesting 
one.  and  I  also  think  it  is  a  correct 
one— that  what  we  see  in  terms  of  de- 
velopment today  is  from  forced  mod- 
ernisation decisions  made  in  the  early 
1970'8.  and  a  lot  of  what  we  see  the  So- 
viets doing  is  a  response  to  some  of  the 
things  we  do.  Some  of  it  is  not. 

Let  us  take  the  gentleman's  figures. 
I  am  not  going  to  contest  them  for  a 
minute.  If  they  are  General  Vessey's 
figures.  I  am  sure  they  are  correct. 
The  Soviets  have  added  a  whole  host 


of  first-strike  wevKuis  to  their  anenaL 
The  quesUon  then  should  become  for 
us,  how  do  we  deal  with  that?  Do  we 
deal  with  that  by  placing  their  war- 
heads in  Jeopardy,  or  should  we  deal 
with  it  by  making  the  warheads  that 
we  have  in  our  arsenal  survtvaUe? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
2  minutes,  and  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Yoik    (Mr. 

DOWHKT). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  a  question  of  how  we 
deal  with  the  other  side  that  says  they 
do  not  want  a  first  strike,  but  all  of 
their  capabilities  siiggest  that  is  what 
they  are  going  for. 

The  way  I  would  respond  to  it  would 
be  to  continue  my  Trident  moderniza- 
tion program  and  my  bomber  modern- 
isation program  and  make  sure  that  I 
had  survlvable  systems.  And  then,  if 
we  really  engage  in  any  of  the  crazy 
war  games— and  we  have  to,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  figure  out  what  we 
want  to  buiy- we  would  find  that  the 
ciurent  force  posture  that  we  have 
today  gives  the  President  a  full  range 
of  retaliatory  cvwblllty. 

So  directly  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  should 
continue  to  modernize  our  forces  and 
continue  to  place  a  premium  on  survlv- 
able systons. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  use  the  time  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DowHKT)  a  question. 

The  gentleman  said  that  what  we 
should  do  is  to  create  a  force  that  is 
survlvable  and  not  go  ahead  and 
produce  a  force  that  has  counterf  orce 
capabilities,  as  the  Soviet  Union  does. 
Therefore,  is  the  gentleman  in  favor 
of  Midgetman? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
would  support  Midgetman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  Minuteman  or  Midgetman? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoriL  Yes,  I 
could  support  Midgetman. 

Mr.  COURIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  the  R-1  bomber? 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YortL  Pardon 

me?  

Mr.  COURTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  the  B-1  bomber? 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoriL  I  said 

all  along  that 

Mr.  CX>URTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  continue. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  gentleman  want  an  answer  to  the 
question? 


Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  like  an 
answer,  bul  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
first. 

The  gentleman  said  we  should  go 
ahead  and  make  the  land  baaed  leg 
survlvable.  That  is  No.  1.  He  answered 
my  questio*  by  saying  be  would  offer 
support  foriMldgetinan.  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  h«ar  that. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoriL  It  is  my 
intention  td  support  MIdfetman. 

Mr.  COUHTER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  k  going  to  sopport  that 

No.  a.  th«  gentlonan  Indicated  Uiat 
we  shQuld  modernize  the  bomber 
force,  and  I  would  ask.  how  would  we 
do  that? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoA.  I  would 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
we  should  stretch  the  111  and  contin- 
ue to  build  the  ATB.  I  do  not  think 
the  B-1  is  the  way  to  modernize.  I 
think  It  is  much  too  expensive,  and  I 
think  a  stfetched  version  of  the  111 
would  have  been  a  far  more  preferable 
way  to  go. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gmtleman  from  Alabama 
(BCr.  Edwazds)  has  again  emired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  aeons  to 
be.  as  I  perceive  It  that  thoe  are  a 
number  of  good,  well-meaning  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  are  strong 
for  defense  but  who  nevertheless  are 
alwasrs  looking  out  there  In  the  future 
somewhere  for  that  deterrence,  and  so 
many  of  the  same  Members  who  do 
not  want  the  MX  do  not  want  the  B-1. 
Many  of  Ifae  same  Members  who  do 
not  want  this  system  want  another 
system.  They  say.  "Well,  we  want  to 
go  with  the  Bftidgetman  later  on.  and 
then  later  on  we  will  go  with  the 
ATB."  The  problon  is  that  we  never 
quite  get  there. 

So  that  is  the  thing  that  troubles 
me.  I  can  agonize  over  the  B-1  and  the 
ATB  issue,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  to  the  ATB  quiddy  enough,  and  so 
we  need  the  B-1.  The  problem  is  that 
there  is  this  theory  out  there  that  we 
have  go  to  modernize  and  we  have  got 
to  continue  to  maintain  our  strmgth.  I 
think  that  is  the  area  where  we  fall 
apart.  It  \A  not  that  we  all  do  not  want 
to  get  to  the  same  point  out  there,  but 
I  have  a  hard  time  getting  some  of  the 
opponents  to  come  along  and  ever 
move  with  a  system. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlelnan  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I 
should  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from 
New  York  first. 

Bir.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  genfleman  from  Alabama  to 
engage  in  the  sort  of  a  debate  over 
who  is  for  or  against  defense  or  arms 
control,  depending  on  part  practice.  I 


do  not  feel  that  I  have  to  defend  my 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  certainly  does  not 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  feel 
that  It  is  wwwitt^i  that  we  imderstand 
that  becausf  we  buy  one  system  or  are 
In  Uimt  of  one  system  and  not  an- 
other, it  does  not  preempt  us  in  any 
way  from  discussing  what  is  probably 
the  most  Important  Issue  we  will  deal 
with  In  terms  of  defense  in  this  Con- 
nrf .  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
MXmlssUe. 

Both  of  the  gentlemen  have  served 
on  the  authorizing  committee  and  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  respec- 
tively, and  they  have  to  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  unease  about  putting  a 
system  in  the  ground  that  we  know  to 
be  vulnerable.  Both  of  the  gentlemen 
most  feel  a  certain  unease  about  the 
Idea  that  the  theoretical  v\ilnerablllty 
wm  exist  and  that  this  will  be.  if  the 
Soviets  are  Interested  in  a  first  strike— 
#iMi  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
number  of  warheads  they  have— the 
first  target  of  a  first  strike,  and  it 
f<»oes  us  into  a  position  of  going  to 
launch  on  warning,  which  I  think  is  a 
very,  very  dangerous  thing  for  us  to 

do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwabds)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  I 
feel  imeasy  about  everything  I  vote 
tat  on  defense.  I  wish  I  felt  as  secure 
about  my  convictions  as  some  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber  seem  to  feel 
about  theirs.  I  agonize  over  every  one 
of  these  things. 

Ttds  is  a  poor  comparison,  but  I 
think  back  to  one  day  when  I  said  to 
my  public  relations  firm  back  home, 
the  firm  that  was  managing  my  cam- 
paign: 

We  are  apendlng  too  much  money  on  this 
riwp^ign  cmnt  we  save  some? 

He  said: 

Sure.  We  know  we  are  wasting  SO  percent 
of  what  we  are  spoiding.  We  Just  don't 
know  which  50  percent. 
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The  problem  we  have  in  defense  is 
that  we  have  got  to  provide  for  the 
best  defense  that  we  know  how.  Again, 
that  is  where  we  disagree.  We  all  want 
to  defend  this  country.  We  know  that 
Koas  of  the  things  we  are  spending 
money  on  in  hindsight  20  years  from 
now  perhaps  will  be  viewed  as  waste: 
but  at  this  point  as  we  try  to  do  the 
thtaig  that  we  feel  is  best,  this  Member 
feds  that  we  must  go  forward  with  the 
^fc^pr  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 


would  like  to  respond  a  little  bit  to  the 
dialog. 

The  question  was:  "IXm't  I  feel 
somewhat  ill  at  ease  or  uneasy  about 
going  ahead  and  advocating  Uie  pro- 
curement of  MX?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  feel  very 
uneasy  if  we  did  not  do  It  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  Is  great  asymmetry  be- 
tween the  Soviet  cm>abllity  and  our  ca- 
pability. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SuTRRT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Does 
the  gentleman  desire  some  time? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  like  some 
time  at  some  point 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  the  gentleman 
some  time  in  Just  a  moment,  if  I  may. 
If  it  is  my  turn,  I  promised  to  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AsFiH). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  little  dialog  if  I  could  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Ycnk.  because  he 
and  I  agree  really  on  so  much  in  this 
business;  not  that  I  am  under  any  illu- 
sions about  being  able  to  change  the 
genUonan's  mind  about  this  issue,  but 
If  we  could  kind  of  talk  about  it  a  little 
bit  and  lay  out  the  differences  and 
why  we  have  crane  to  those  differ- 
ences, it  might  help. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  wh«i  he 
says  that  the  problon  is  the  vulnera- 
ble first-strike  systems.  I  think  that 
the  real  arms-control  problem,  if  you 
look  at  the  whole  panoply  of  weapons 
out  there  today  it  really  is  land-based 
systems  on  both  sides  that  have 
become  vulnerable  and  as  they  become 
more  accurate,  they  become  more  crit- 
ical in  the  first-strike  situation,  be- 
cause they  are  both  first-strike  we«)- 
ons,  but  they  are  also  vulnerable  to  a 
first  strike  by  the  other  side.  In  a 
crisis  situation,  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous.  Itchy  fingers  move  toward 
the  button  and  there  is  an  incentive 
for  one  side  or  the  other  to  go  first 
and  in  that  kind  of  drcimistance.  it  is 
very  dangerous. 

I  start  of  course,  with  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  proceeded  to  put  us 
into  this  place.  I  mean,  they  are  the 
people  who  developed  the  highly  accu- 
rate weapons  on  their  side. 

I  th*"*^  it  has  not  really  been  recog- 
nized the  extent  to  which  sense  the 
SALT  has  been  put  into  place.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  SS-18  and  the  SS-19. 
both  missiles  with  lots  of  warheads 
and  very,  very  accurate,  have  really 
put  the  world  into  this  kind  of  stU4>e. 
Of  all  the  things  I  guess  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing,  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  worries  me  the  most 

I  think  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion does  overhype  the  Soviet  threat 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  would  probably  scree  that  this 
kfairf  of  bUndly  listing  sll  the  things 
that  the  Soviets  are  doing  and  claim- 
ing some  kind  of  hmrrible  thing  Is  not 
really  very  intelligent:  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
doing  some  things  that  we  need  to  re- 
spond to. 

Now.  as  I  look  at  the  whole  list  of 
things  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
acRMS  the  whole  spectrum  of  nuclear 
conventional  systems,  I  pick  out  three 
areas  of  activity  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  I  think  we  need  to  respond  to.  I 
see  a  lot  of  thtags  that  we  do  not  need 
to  respond  to.  I  see  some  things  that  I 
think  they  are  wasting  their  money 
cm.  I  see  some  things  they  are  doing  in 
response  to  threats  that  we  do  not 
have,  Uke  the  Chinese  border,  but 
there  are  three  things  that  I  see  out 
there  that  we  really  ought  to  respond 
to. 

One  of  those  things  is  the  building 
of  the  SS-18's  and  SS-19's.  I  say  that 
from  an  arms-control  standpoint  and 
from  a  defense  stsjodpoint. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  in  the  last  10 
years  which  has  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  respond  to 
in  some  way  is  the  building  up  of  the 
S8-18's  and  SS-19's.  that  force  of 
highly  accurate  warheads  on  those 
two  missOe  systems.  Our  reqwnse 
need  not  be  a  mindless  deplojrment.  It 
need  not  be  the  kind  of  response  that 
says  that  we  go  ahead  and  build  a 
whole  bunch  of  new  missiles.  It  might 
be  an  arms-control  reqwnse  or  it 
might  be  some  other  response;  but  ba- 
sically. I  think  it  requires  some  kind  of 
a  rtspoaae  on  our  part  for  the  future 
stability  and  for  the  future  of  arms 
control  and  for  the  future  of  the 
safety  of  this  country. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
e(»ne  up  with  a  recommendation, 
which  I  take  it  as  a  package  is  a  re- 
sponse to  that  situation.  The  SS-18's 
and  SS-19's  development  by  the  Soviet 
Union  required,  I  believe,  some  kind  of 
response. 

Now,  the  Scowcroft  Commission  hss 
come  up  with  a  package,  which  we  can 
agree  to  or  disa^«e  to,  but  it  is  a  pack- 
age response  to  this  situation  and  it  is 
composed  of  the  three  components, 
100  MX's  in  fixed  sUos.  small,  single 
warhead  missiles,  a  new  arms-control 
approach  based  on  warhead  limita- 
tlcms.  Raairally  that  is  the  issue.  As  I 
see  it.  it  is  a  respbnse  to  that  kind  of 
situation. 

Now,  the  critics  come  from  two 
angles.  One  set  of  critics  finds  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommendations  themselves. 
They  do  not  object  to  the  fact  that  we 
need  a  reownse.  They  do  not  like 
what  the  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
recommended;  but  there  is  a  group  of 
people  who  are  opposed  to  it  on  the 
grounds  I  think  that  they  are  saying 
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we  do  not  need  to  have  any  kind  of  re-  mittee,  are  our  Minuteman  ni's  impo- 

sponse  at  all.  tent?     

In  other  words,  there  is  a  feeling  Mr.  A8PIN.  No,  no. 

among  s(mie  people,  and  it  is  a  perfect-  Mr.  MAVROULBS.  Are  they  obso- 
ly  legitimate  one  from  a  defense  stand 

need  to 
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point,  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  this,  that  the  land-based  missile 
systems,  that  is  the  Soviets  build  the 
8S-18's  and  the  SS-irs  that  it  does 
not  require  a  response  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  argument  is  a  good 
one  from  a  defense  standpoint.  I 
mean,  we  are  ahead  in  the  bmnbers. 
We  are  clearly  ahead  in  the  bmnbers. 
We  are  ahead  in  the  submarines. 

So  one  line  of  argument  is.  and  I 
guess  I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Torii  does  he  believe 
that  we  need  to  have  something  on 
the  land-based  sj^stems.  or  is  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  Just  rely  on  the  bombers  and  on  the 
submarines.  Just  the  diad. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

The  gentieman  is  correct.  There  are 
very  few  areas  where  we  disagree.  Un- 
fortimately.  this  is  a  major  one. 

No;  I  believe  there  is  a  synergism 
that  exists  with  the  triad,  that  you 
cannot  simultaneously  strike  the 
bombers  and  the  ICBM's  without 
alerting  one  force  or  the  other,  so  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  maint*ln  a  land- 
based  deterrent  for  secure  communica- 
tions and  for  potential  reserves  and 
for  a  whole  variety  of  reasons,  with 
which  the  gentieman  is  amply  famil- 
iar. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  gentie- 
man that  it  is  important  that  the  Sovi- 
ets understand  that  we  are  prepared 
to  respond. 

I  might  also  add.  and  I  do  not  think 
the  gentieman  disagrees  here,  but  I 
think  our  first  response  should  be  at 
the  bargaining  table  at  Geneva  with  a 
meaningful  START  proposal  that 
allows  us  to  move  to  a  position  of  ra- 
tionality, which  I  do  not  think  the  cur- 
rent START  proposal  is. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  get  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Let  me  Just  ask  if  there  is  anybody 
here  in  the  chamber  who  would  like  to 
go  over  the  issue  of,  do  we  need  to  re- 
spond to  the  Soviets?  I  mean,  it  is  a 
perfectly  valid  defensible  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gmtieman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  in  kind.  The 
gentieman  asked  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  about  the  land-based  mis- 
sile. Is  the  gentieman  saying  to  us 
today,  and  the  gentieman  hears  the 
same  testimony  I  do  in  the  same  com- 


lete? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No:  I  am  Just  asking  if 
there  is  anybody  here  who  would  like 
to  argue  the  point  that  we  do  not  need 
to  have  any  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  S8-18's  and  S8-19's.  Do 
we  need  a  land-based  system? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Yes.  I  think 
when  we  talk  about  strategic  weHwns. 
talking  about  a  triad,  we  have  got  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  the  gen- 
tieman and  I  know  that,  we  all  under- 
stand, we  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  three  puts  of  the  triad.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  doing  that  and  being 
fair  to  ourselves. 

The  gentieman  referred  to  the  Scow- 
croft Commission.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  and  the  mem- 
bers for  being  very  honest  in  evaluat- 
ing the  window  of  vulnerability,  which 
they  have  eliminated. 

lAt.  ASPIN.  I  imderstand;  but  is  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  in 
favor  of  a  small,  single  warhead  mis- 
sUe? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  most  certainly 


Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  Congress  and 
the  il^propriations  Committee  have 
proven  that  we  have  answered  the 
Russian  threat.  We  have  gone  through 
Minuteman  I.  we  have  gone  through 
Minuteman  n.  we  have  gone  through 
Minuteman  III.  We  have  improved  our 
strat^c  communications.  So  we  have 
answered  the  threat 

What  we  have  \b  a  deterrent  that  is  a 
real  deterrent.  We  do  not  need  a 
system  which  is  going  to  cause  great 
escalation.  That  is  my  only  argument 
against  tiie  MX. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
g«iUeman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin. 
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liCr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  Just  ask  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  the  question, 
though,  about  what  is  the  response  to 
this  psjticular  vulnerable  first-strike 
combination.  What  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  is  the  SS-18's  and  S8-19's.  If 
we  do  nothing,  and  you  know  there 
are  people  who  advocate  that  we  do 
not  respond  to  that,  that  we  Just  In 
effect  do  not  have  a  survivable  land- 
based  missile  system,  that  we  go  to  the 
bombers  and  submarines.  If  we  can  all 
agree  that  that  is  not  the  position  of 


anybody  hcte  we  can  go  to  the  second 
issue  which  is  whethra^  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  is  the  proper  response  to 
tiie  proUen^ 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genticnian  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding.  Yes,  I  think  the 
Scowcroft  feport  contains  the  proper 
answer,  and  that  is  wbs  I  had  offered 
that  as  an  alternative. 

If  the  ge»tieman  will  read  the  reso- 
lution before  us,  this  Is  not  Scowcroft. 
I  repeat,  this  is  not  Scowcroft. 

The  genUeman  is  talking  about 
Scowcroft,  but  the  Scowcroft  report 
and  findings  are  not  before  the  Con- 
gress. All  that  is  before  us  is  a  basing 
mode  of  the  MX.  Forget  Scowcroft 
and  the  rest.  That  is  not  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  reason,  as  the  gen- 
tieman trcm  New  Yoilc  well  knows,  is 
because  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  conference  report  that 
wrote  language  on  that. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  the  proponents 
of  the  ISX  had  really  wanted  Scow- 
croft, they  could  have  let  my  resolu- 
tion come  out,  as  that  would  have  m- 
dorsed  Scowcroft.  But  they  did  not 
want  Scowcroft.  They  Just  wanted  a 
basing  mode  for  MX,  period. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Not  at  alL  The  genUe- 
man from  New  York  is  not  correct. 

The  vote  we  are  taking  is  on  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  for  1983 
money.  But  it  is  clearly  an  important 
vote  in  terms  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
missioiL  I  clo  not  think  anybody  is  con- 
fused about  that  issue. 

Mr.  AuCOlN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPtS.  I  yield  to  the  gentionan 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentieman  shielding  to  me. 
The  gentleman  knows  how  much  re- 
spect I  have  for  him  on  most  of  these 
matters,  ndnus  the  one  pending  before 
us  now. 

I  hope  the  genUeman  is  not  suggest- 
ing that  those  who  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  cobtinue  a  viable  triad  must 
vote  for  funds  for  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  AirCOlN.  It  took  the  genUeman 
a  while  befbre  he  Just  made  that  state- 
ment, because  I  am  concerned  about 
Members  who  were  listoiing  who 
might  thiOk  that  is  the  gentieman's 
conclusion. 

Mr.  ASPtN.  No.  Let  me  make  dear 
that  what  t  am  tnring  to  do  is  narrow 
down  our  range  of  differences  so  that 
we  can  at  least  talk  about  what  it  is 
that  is  different. 

I  was  saying  that  there  is  a  need  to 
respond,  as  I  perceived  it,  to  the  de- 
plojrment  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
SS-18's  and  SS-19's.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  is  a  response  to  that. 

Opposition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
outside  of  this  Chamber,  and  I  am 


trying  to  find  out  whether  in  this 
Chamber,  outside  this  Chamber  oppo- 
sttion  ccmies  from  two  sources.  One 
source  sasrs  we  do  not  need  to  have  a 
■unrlvaUe  land  based  system  at  all  be- 
cause we  can  rely  on  the  bombers  and 
the  submarines.  If  that  Is  the  point  of 
view  of  anybody  here  we  ought  to  dis- 
cuss It.  If  that  is  not  the  point  of  view. 
thbn  we  oui^t  to  take  the  second  criti- 
dsm. 

The  second  criticism  is  yes.  we  need 
to  have  a  response,  but  the  Scowcroft 
Oodmilaslon  package  is  not  the  right 
reqxHose.  I  take  it  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  hm>py  to  yield. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman. and  I  think  the  views  of  the 
goitleman  from  New  York  would  be 
pertinent  here  as  well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentieman  that  this  is  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  think  the  over- 
whdming  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  agree  that  we  must  have  a 
viable  triad. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  OK. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  But  here  is  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  with  the  so-called  pack- 
age, if  the  gentieman  will  allow  me  to 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentieman  will 
Just  let  me  finish.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield.  We  will  have  a  chance  I  guess 
later  to  get  some  more  time  to  debate 
the  issue. 

But  it  seems  at  least  we  have  nar- 
rowed this  down  to  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  response  is  s4)propriate 
here  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing.  The  Scowcroft  package  now  is  a 
combination  of  100  BCX's  in  the  silos, 
the  small  single  warhead  missile  and 
the  third  part  is  the  new  approach  to 
arms  control  which  is  to  limit  war- 
heads. 

The  point  that  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission is  making,  an  argument  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with,  is  that 
this  is  a  package  which  fits  together, 
that  the  three  things  do  go  together, 
and  that  if  you  take  part  of  that  pack- 
age out  there  is  a  certain  thing  that 
has  to  be  explained  as  to  how  you  get 
from  here  to  there.  If  you  take  out  the 
MX  part,  I  would  contend  that  the 
question  then  is  how  do  you  get  the 
Soviets  from  here  to  there. 

Again,  what  has  happened  in  terms 
of  arms  control  and  arms  control  nego- 
tiations, we  need,  if  this  thing  makes 
any  sense,  to  move  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  an  overall  warhead  limitation, 
pref er^ly  for  them  to  move  to  single 
warhead  missiles,  not  necessarily,  but 
tiie  most  Important  ingredient  is  to 
get  them  to  move  toward  an  overall 
warhead  limitation. 

BCy  question  is  I  see  the  BSX  as  a  le- 
verage, not  a  bargaining  chip,  which  I 
think  is  something  that  gives  it  away, 
but  the  leverage  that  allows  us  to 
move  the  Soviets  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gmtieman  yield? 

BCr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
frtHu  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
this  Is  a  critical  point  and  a  point  on 
which  we  disagree.  If  we  enter  100  MX 
into  force,  what  does  the  gentleman 
consider  the  likely  Soviet  response  at 
the  bargaining  table  or  in  their  force 
structure  to  be? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  that  the  likely 
Soviet  retqmnse  is  that  they  will  see 
that  their  land-based  missile  systems 
are  starting  to  be  vulnerable  in  the 
way  that  ours  are.  They  are  in  a  sense 
getting  back  some  of  their  own  medi- 
cine. 

BIr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavhouucs). 

liSr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  very  much  for  yielding,  and 
if  my  friend  will  remain  I  would  want 
to  yield  some  time  to  him. 

Let  me  commend  and  congratulate 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiH).  The  gentieman  has  opened  up 
a  real  meaningful  colloquy  here  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  stick  with  it.  That  is 
why  I  asked  for  some  time  to  give  to 
the  gentieman. 

But  before  I  do  that,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  the  gentieman.  The 
gentieman  made  a  statement  before, 
and  let  us  get  ba^  to  that,  where  he 
talked  about  survivable  system.  The 
gentieman  was  here  in  1976  and  1977. 
I  was  not.  I  came  here  in  1979. 

You  have  the  same  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
testimony  coming  out  of  a  conference 
report  which  talked  about  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  silos  for  the  Minuteman 
missUes.  Does  the  gentieman  honestly 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  spoid  $20 
billion  to  $30  bUllon  on  that  MX  mis- 
sile to  go  into  these  same  silos  that  we 
have  heard  from  two  administrations, 
from  the  Carter  administration  and 
from  the  Reagan  administration,  is 
the  gentleman  willing  to  gamble  tax- 
payers' money?  Let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion back  to  the  gentieman.  Is  the  gen- 
Ueman willing  to  gamble  $30  billion? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BCAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  caution  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  careful  of  the  numbers. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  $20  billion? 

Hi.  ASPIN.  As  this  debate  has  gone 
on,  I  have  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the 
100  MX's  in  fixed  silos  has  been  gradu- 
ally creeping  up. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentieman 
sield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  only  because  they  go  up 
as  they  build  them. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  us  start  the  rest  of 
this  with  a  ressonable  number,  but 
whatever  the  number  is.  whatever  the 
number  is.  my  contenticm  as  a  propo- 
nent of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  rec- 
ommoidaUons  is  that  the  MX  is  fixed 
silos  is  not  invulnerable.  It  is  vulnera- 
ble. 

Of  course  it  is  vulnerable.  It  is  like 
the  Minutonan  is  vulnerable. 

But  I  say  putting  it  in  Dense  Pack  is 
vulnerable.  I  say  any  configuratiim  we 
came  up  with  is  vulnerable.  It  is  Just 
putting  them  in  the  fixed  silos  is 
cheaper.  It  is  vulnerable  but  cheaper. 

But  that  is  not  the  important  part. 
The  part  of  the  Scowcroft  package 
which  gets  to  the  system,  to  the  invul- 
n«able  parts,  is  the  single  warhead 
missile,  which  may  be  mobile,  which 
may  not  be  mobile.  It  depends  upon 
how  many  warheads  we  get  in  the  war- 
head Umitatlcm. 

So  it  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  package  is  to  move  the  UJS. 
deployment  in  the  direction  of  an  in- 
vulnerable system,  and  at  the  same 
time  using  the  MX  as  leverage,  moving 
the  Soviet  Union  into  that  way. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoiIl.  Mi. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROUIiES.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  It  is 
that  point  that  I  want  to  let  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  finish. 

Mr.  ASFIN.  I  think  that  is  the  ques- 
ti(m  of  our  difference,  but  I  am  tiying 
to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  believes  that  the  entry  of 
100  MX  into  force  will  aoccHnplish  a 
couple  of  things.  It  wiU  have  the  Sovi- 
ets counter  that  100  MX  into  force,  is 
that  one  of  the  likely  responses,  by 
going  mobile? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  That 
the    Soviets    might    go    mobUe    to 

counter? 

Mr.    ASPIN.    They    might.    They 

might.  

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Or  they 
might  develop  their  own  or  what  they 
consider  their  own  version  of  the  MX, 
though  we  both  agree  that  the  S&-18 
is  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the 
MX.  But  it  is  still  conceivably  possible 
that  our  100  MX  will  elicit  a  response 
which  they  have  already  stated  would 
be  their  response  of  their  building  an- 
other missDe? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  possible.  It  is  possi- 
ble. 

But  the  point,  the  point  about  this 
Scowcroft  Ccmunission.  what  it  does  is 
it  says  land  based  systems  that  are 
very  accurate  and  that  are  vulnerable 
are  bad.  We  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  of  that  for  a  long 
time.  They  have  made  our  systems  vul- 
nerable with  the  SS-18's  and  S8-19's. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  But  we 
are  ignoring  their  advice,  are  we  not? 


Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  I  think  we  cannot 
seem  to  get  their  attention  unless  we 
start  to  do  the  similar  thing  to  them. 

a  1540 
Now  the  MX  is  part  of  it.  the  D-5 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  not  in  favor  of.  but  we  are 
ai«ft  building.  Is  also  going  to  help 
make  the  Soviet  system.  They  will  be 
able  to  see  over  a  particular  time 
period,  over  a  calendar  number  of 
years  or  whatever,  they  will  see  when 
this  system  will  start  to  be  vulnerable. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me.  I  think  I  have  about  30 
seconds  left.  Let  me  interrupt. 

Let  me  ask  the  hard  question,  talk- 
ing about  the  vulnerability  of  the 
silos.  The  gentleman  admits  that  they 
are  vulnerable? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 
Mr.  BCAVRODLBS.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man is  willing  to  spend  $10  or  $20  bU- 
lion  to  put  the  MX  missiles  into  those 
silos. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct.  Because  the 
purpose  of  the  MX  in  fixed  silos  is  not 
to  be  Invulnerable,  the  purpose  of  the 
MX  in  flxed  silos  is  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  in  the  direction 
which,  unless  both  of  us  move,  would 
mean  that  the  future  is  doomed. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  I  may  contin- 
ue, that  is  my  point:  You  are  building 
a  Trident  submarine,  that  does  not 
stop  the  Soviet  Union  from  building 
the  Tsrphoon  submarine.  You  are 
building  a  B-1  bomber,  have  we 
stopped  the  Soviet  Union  from  build- 
ing four  other  bombers,  or  four  other 
aircraft? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  They  are  building  one 
other  new  bomber,  yes. 
Mr.  MAVROXTLBS .  Whatever. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
raised  the  point  that  if  we  go  ahead 
with  the  MX  then  that  will  bring  the 
Russians  to  the  table  to  disciiss  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  Why  should 
they?  Why  should  they  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  if  they  know  we  have 
a  vulnerable  weapon? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  only  part  of  it  is  vulnerable. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  What  part  ia  not 
vulnerable? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  Trident  submarine 
with  the  D-^  warhead. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  what  our  ar- 
giunent  is.  Why  waste  $22  billion  on 
the  MX  when  you  have  other  nonvul- 
nerable  weapons. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But  they  are  c(Hnlng  on 
the  system  much  later  and  I  think  the 
Soviets  beUeve.  and  I  think  they  are 
right  to  believe,  that  the  land-based 
systems  offer  certain  advantages  In 
command  and  control  which  are  not 
offered  by  the  submarine. 
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Mr.    ADDABBO.    The 
from  Wlaraisln  knows  the  value  and 
the  capability  of  the  Mlnuteman  HI. 
It  Is  not  Inkpotent 
Mr.  ASPIN.  No. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  is  still  a  nuclear 
weapon. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  is  stiU  many 
times  the  strength  of  the  atomic  bomb 
which  wiped  out  several  Jwanese 
dUes  in  World  War  n.  So  that  is  a 
weapon  to  be  contended  with. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But,  the  genUeman 
fnmi  New  York,  we  are  talking  about 
hard  target  kUl  capability  of  the  weap- 
ons. There  was  one  thing  that  I  did 
disagree  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  talked  in  the  well, 
talked  about  the  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility of  the  Minutonan  with  the 
Mark-12A  warhead.  I  think  it  is  not  as 
great  as  the  gentleman  frc»n  New 
York  said  because  of  hardening  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman 
again  uses  the  term  hardened  targets. 
We  do  not  know  how  hard  those  tar- 
gets are. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Right. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  thought  the 
Soviet  tanks  were  invulnerable  until 
they  were  captured  and  we  found  out 
how  weak  those  tanks  were.  So  why 
waste  $22  billion  on  a  weapon  that  we 
know  is  vulnerable  and  will  not  bring 
the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorii  that  we  have  tried 
with  a  number  of  carrots:  Kissinger 
and  Ford  tried.  Carter  tried  with 
Vance  and  others,  to  try  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abandon  the  SS-18's 
and  S8-19's,  to  change  their  system, 
which  we  found  so  threatening.  We 
were  totally  unsuccessful.  I  think  that 
this  Is  an  attempt  and  it  is  an  attempt 
that  I  think  has  some  success;  this  is  a 
chance  to  accomplish  something.  If  it 
accomplishes  what  we  set  out  to  do 
then  I  think  it  would  be  money  well 
spent. 

l£r.  ADDABBO.  But  we  have  tried 
that  road  and  it  has  not  woriEed. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But  we  have  not  tried 
that  road. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  Soviets  have 
said:  "We  will  destroy  you  from 
within.  You  will  spend  yourselves  to 
death."  And  this  $22  billion  of  deficit 
money  for  a  weivon  that  is  so  ques- 
tionable in  value  is  an  exanu>le  of  this 
rpf Klf<w  llq?^n<^^"g- 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  question  that  we  put  forth,  and 
again  let  me  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  for  the  omwrtunlty 
for  this  colloquy.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
depends  upon  their  land-based  mls- 


sUes— 70  percent  of  their  strengtb— 
doea  the  gentleman  honeitty  bdleve 
that  this  wtll  give  them  an  incentive  to 
take  away  ^rom  their  strength?  Does 
the  gentleman  lumeiay  believe  we 
would  take  away  from  the  submarine 
force  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  negotiat- 
ing with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASnN.  Exactly.  The  point 
being — 

Mr.  MAVROUI2S.  Please  Just 
answer  my  iquestlon. 

Mr.  ASftN.  Yes.  yes.  I  thhik  it 
would,  because  they  are  in  much  worse 
shape  than  we  are  in  terais  of  vulner- 
ability. If  «e  get  the  kinds  of  weapons 
that  we  are  talking  about,  they  can  see 
a  date,  6  }rears  from  now— well  it  is 
more  like  10  yearn  from  now— in  which 
their  land-based  missiles,  as  you  say  70 
or  75  percent  of  their  force,  wlU 
Ijecome  vidnerable,  the  Soviet  Unkm 
would  have  to  make  some  kind  of  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentlanan 
will  excuse  me,  please  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  Seventy  at  seventy-five 
percent  did  not  become  vulnerable;  I 
am  sajing  70  percent  of  thdr  strength 
is  in  the  lahd-based  missllwi 

Mr.  ASnN.  But  all  of  that  will 
become  vulnerable  when  the  MX  is 
bunt  and  as  the  D-5  comes  on  to  line. 

When  that  hmmtio*  they  will  have 
to  make  some  idnd  of  response.  One  of 
the  responses  they  should  make  and 
ought  to  make  is  to  move  to  less  vul- 
nerable systems,  to  mobile  systems. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  redalm  my  time. 

They  have  not  made  that  response 
yet.  Every  move  they  have  made  has 
been  escuation  and  not  a  movonent 
to  reduction. 

Mr.    ASpW.   There   is   no   reascm 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Why  mend  $22  bil- 
lion whoi  you  still  have  Mlnuteman 
m?  William  Perry,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  has  stated  that  the 
Mlnuteman  ni  still  has  hard-target- 
kill  capability,  so  it  is  stiU  a  capable 
weapon. 

Mr.  ASPm.  I  am  not  suggesting— I 
am  not  suggesting  we  take  it  away.  I 
am  not  saggesting  we  take  away  the 
MinutemsKi. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes;  you  are.  if  you 
are  going  to  place  MX  missiles  in  BCin- 
uteman  silos. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  One  hundred  of  thenL 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  You  are  taking  out 
100  Minutenen. 

Mr.  AS|*IN.  Yes.  but  there  is  1.000 
Minutemen  and  we  have  to  take  away 
100  to  put  the  MX's  In. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  another  ar- 
gument. Why  bunch  the  100  MX's  in 
one  relatively  small  area? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  rbm  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  real  tragedy  of  this,  and  I  say  this 


with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
WlaooDsin.  to  make  the  focus  of  forced 
policy  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  coitered  completely  on 
what  the  Soviets  have  done  with  the 
88-18  and  the  88-10  to  me  is  a  mis- 
take for  a  whole  host  of  reasons. 

First  of  all.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  Soviets  have  always  invested  in 
their  land-based  rocket  forces  because 
that  is  the  (mly  thhig  they  ever  did 
welL  They  did  not  do  bombers  well, 
they  never  learned  how  to  refuel  and 
th^  submarines  leaked  radiation. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yotk.  So  it 
was  a  decision  that  they  made.  Now.  to 
suggest,  as  the  gentleman  has,  that 
100  MX's  is  going  to  cause  a  behavior 
response  in  the  Soviet  Union  I  think  is 

flawed 

Mr.    ASPIN.    Will    the    genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
make  a  point.  That  is  a  flawed  under- 
standing of  the  Soviets.  There  is  very 
little  I  thtaikjve  can  do  to  influence  in- 
ternal deddonmaldng  from  outside 
forces.  I  think  what  we  can  do  with 
the  Soviets  is  maybe  force  them  to  go 
mobile  over  time.  But  what  you  do  im- 
mediately, without  MX.  is  go  ahead 
and  build  your  Mldgetman  and  offer 
them  START  proposal  that  makes 
some  sense  in  terms  of  limiting  either 
aea  based  to  become  land  based  or 
whatever  mixture  you  want.  War- 
heads, both  of  us  agree  on  warheads.  I 
think  what  the  genUeman  has  to  con- 
cede is  a  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
not  only  go  mobile  and  counter  the 
MX  but  that  they  also  build  another 
version  of  the  SS-18  or  another  of  the 
88-25  or  whatever  it  is  called  and  then 
we  have  spent  a  fortune,  they  have 
countered  it.  and  they  have  spent  an- 
othw  fortune  for  a  missile  that  would 
threaten  even  more  systems. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  Imow  who 
has  the  time,  but  would  the  genUeman 
yield? 

BIr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  about  this 
is  that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  see 
that  the  United  States  has  under  a  de- 
ployment schedule  of  MX's.  plus  D-5 
missiles,  that  their  land-based  missile 
system  is  going  to  be  vulnerable.  To 
bund  more  fixed  land-based  missile 
systems,  they  might  do  that,  but  they 
are  going  to  l>e  vulnerable,  too.  They 
have  got  two  choices  at  that  point,  to 
either  move  the  systems  to  sea  or  to  go 
to  the  smaller  or  some  idnd  of  a 
mobile  system,  and  that  would  be  a 
stabilizing  move. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
get  both  sides  to  move  to  a  system 
which  is  stable  on  both  sides,  which  is 


fmynti^ny  the  mobile  systems,  wheth- 
er they  be  at  land  or  at  sea. 

It  seems  to  me  this  has  a  chance.  We 
have  never  done  this  before.  Of  course 
they  have  never  done  that.  Their  sys- 
tems have  never  been  threatened. 
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Why  should  they  do  anything  about 
brand  new  systems  if  they  have  got 
them  in  place  and  we  have  nothing  to 
counter  them? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time. 

Their  systems  have  been  consistent- 
ly vulnerable.  We  do  have  the  Trident 
D-5  missile  ccnning  down  the  line.  We 
have  other  wei^mns  that  make  Soviet 
missiles  vulnerable.  They  know  that. 
We  do  not  need  a  $22  billion  wemxm 
to  convince  them  that  their  missQes 
are  vulnen^le. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  maybe  we 
should  make  a  move  the  other  way 
and  that  is  we  should  start  q;>ending 
our  defense  dollars  more  wisely.  They 
have  put  out  ghost  shii)s,  they  have 
put  out  ghost  weapons  to  make  us 
spend  and  spend  and  possibly  spend 
the  wrong  way. 

Twenty-two  billion  dollars.  Costing 
us  planes,  ships,  tanks,  and  other 
weapons,  which  would  give  us  true  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
genUnnan     from     Wisconsin     (Mr. 

ASPIH.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  shielding. 

Let  me  Just  respond  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Yorii  because  I  think 
the  purpose  of  all  of  this  discussion  Is 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  disagree- 
ment. And  I  think  we  are  getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  disagreement. 

I  believe  that  the  MX  is  a  critical 
part  of  this  package  which  is  inuior- 
tant  to  make  the  Soviet  systems 
threatened  in  order  for  them  to  move 
in  the  direction  that  I  bdieve  is  \tapoT- 
tant  to  move  to— which  is  toward  the 
less  destabUizlng  systems,  the  more 
staMllzing  systems.  I  would  contend 
that  we  have  never  done  this  before 
and  that  because  we  have  never  done 
this  before  we  have  never  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  those  systems. 

Now  does  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  believe  that  they  will  do  it  with- 
out this  Idnd  of  threat? 

Itx.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

BCr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  jrlelding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconshi  for  bringing  us  to  the 
center  of  this  entire  argument.  I  think 
it  is  important  too  to  recognize  that  in 
the  last  S  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  500  to  600  SS-18's  and  SS-19's. 
They  have  deployed  over  6.000  BCX 
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quality  warheads  and  I  think  that  is 
somethint  that  we  have  got  to  take 
into  aoeount.  In  the  last  year  they  de- 
ployed l.aOO  ICX  warheads. 

Now  the  hope  of  the  Scowcrof t  Com- 
mlsrt^m  reooounendation  is  that  we 
would,  as  a  country,  after  this  biparti- 
san Conunlssion  has  put  together  I 
think  a  very  ooiiu>rehenslve  report,  get 
behind  that  report  and  siu>port  it. 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  if  uni- 
laterally this  Congress  stops  the  MX 
program  now.  it  takes  away  any  lever- 
age that  we  have  over  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  any  kind  of  deep  reductions 
or  a  freeae.  as  my  collMgite^ 
sachusetts  so  deqwrstely  wants, 
what  I  think  our  friends  who  are 
trying  to  argue  against  MX  are  doing 
is  undercutting  any  ability  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  get  an  arms  control 
agreemmt  which  is  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  after. 

And  I  onnpllment  the  gentleman 
from  Wiaorasln  for  making  that  point. 
Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama.   Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  break  off 
this  debate  because  I  think  it  has  been 
very  useful  on  both  sides.  It  is  the 
kind  of  debate  that  I  think  is  worthy 
of  this  House  and  I  am  sorry  that  we 
have  got  to  move  on.  although  I  am 
sure  that  the  next  spetker  will  add  im- 
measurably to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MommniBaT). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  really  not  sure  whether  I 
could  add  anything  or  not.  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  remarks  that  I 
would  like  to  make.  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate.  I  have  listened  to  the  nu- 
clear freeae  debate.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  taken  the  well  per- 
taining to  nuclear  weapons  and  I  do 
rise  in  support  of  the  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutkm  113  and  hope  that  the 
funds  wiU  be  released  for  the  MX. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
saytag  around  here  for  2  years  that 
what  we  should  do  with  the  MX  mis- 
sile is  put  them  In  existing  silos.  And  I 
can  back  that  up  by  statements  I  made 
in  public  that  it  made  a  lot  of  com- 
monsense  to  put  these  in  existing  silos. 
And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Defense 
Department  agrees  with  this  concept. 

Now  several  reasons  why  we  should 
put  these  MX's  tn  existing  sUos  is  one 
that  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  the 
MX  on  line,  to  get  them  in  the  ground, 
to  get  them  as  a  deterrence.  Tou  can 
do  it  very  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  MX's 
are  built,  then  they  can  be  put  in  ex- 
isting sUos. 

The  point  that  I  like  the  best  is  that 
the  MX  will  be  much  cheaper  to  the 
taxpayer  by  going  to  the  existing  silos. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Subctmunittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  And  only  2  weeks  ago  we 
were  able  to  remove  MOO  million  from 
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the  19M  construction  bill 
the  eUnination  of  construction  on  the 
Densepack  concept.  We  were  able  to 
take  1400  million  out  of  the  military 
construction  bill  because  of  the  move 
into  existing  sOos.  So  it  is  much  cheap- 
er to  the  taxpayers  to  use  the  Minute- 
man  sflos. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  here 
earlier  this  afternoon  and  I  know  the 
argument*  will  be  made  on  my  concept 
of  putting  the  MX's  In  the  existing 
sUos  Uiat  they  will  be  very  vulnerable. 
Antd  I  heard  that  mentioned  over  and 
o«er  again.  And  that  most  of  them  will 
be  knocked  out  by  a  first  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  the  Washington  Post  was 
quoting  an  Air  Force  chart,  which  I 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing.  It 
said:  Only  1  percent  of  the  existing 
silos  we  had  would  survive  and  only  1 
out  of  100  MX's  would  be  able  to  be 
launched  and  would  be  going  toward 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Well.  I  challenge  that  sUtement 
today.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
MX's  would  be  knocked  out.  Basically, 
thank  God.  we  never  have  had  a  nucle- 
ar war.  We  have  never  had  a  nuclear 
war.  so  we  do  not  know  how  many  MX 
missiles  could  be  knocked  out. 

Now  we  do  know  and  some  of  us 
have  had  a  llttie  experience  and  I  wish 
my  colleagues  over  here,  who  I  have 
listened  to  for  several  days  now.  would 
listen.  I  think  I  have  some  points  here. 

In  a  conventional  war  it  has  been 
said  that  those  commanders  and  those 
troops  who  made  the  least  mistakes 
win  the  battles. 

a  1600 

And  in  a  conventional  war.  we  all 
know  that  everything  goes  wrong.  Tou 
can  go  back  and  read  history  of  the 
wars  that  we  have  fought.  We  have  at- 
tacked in  the  wrong  direction,  the 
equipment  does  not  work,  we  do  not 
hit  the  ready  line  at  the  right  time 
and  we  have  bombed  our  own  troops 
and  on  and  on.  Combat  Is  a  terrible 
time  in  one's  life.  Tou  cannot  tell  me 
that  missiles  coming  from  5,000  miles 
away,  from  the  Soviet  Union,  can  hit 
the  targets  and  knock  out  all  of  the 
MX  missiles  that  we  have  in  the  exist- 
ing silos.  Atmospheric  conditions,  fuel 
burning,  radio  control,  malfunctions 
can  make  a  difference  in  a  nuclear  war 
of  how  close  you  hit  the  target. 

So  I  think  this:  We  have  been  kick- 
ing around  here  for  a  number  of  years 
what  to  do  about  upgrading  our  mis- 
siles, what  types  of  missiles  we  should 
use.  For  15  years  we  have  been  talking 
about  upgrading  the  Titan  and  the 
Minuteman  mlssUe.  And  I  really  sin- 
cerely believe  this:  For  deterrence  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  move 
ahead  and  we  should  put  the  MX  mls- 
sUes  in  the  existing  sUos.  I  do  not 
think  you  even  have  to  harden  the  ex- 
isting silos,  it  would  be  a  lot  cheaper 
on  the  taxpayers,  and  I  certainly  be- 


years  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiBS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wfll  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Massachusetts. 

BCr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman.  who  is  not  only  a  good  friend 
but  an  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  listen- 
ing for  many  years  now  about  the  con- 
ventional modemlintion.  and  I  am 
fully  in  agreement  with  the  Initiatives 
taken  by  the  administration,  not  only 
this  one  but  the  one  previous  to  that. 
I  think  the  program,  the  initiatives 
f^nnf  pisce  in  the  modernisation  of 
conventional  arms,  is  on  target  and 
one  that  we  both  fully  support 

Is  it  not  true,  however— and  the  gen- 
Ueman has  a  military  background 
which  I  respect  very  much— that  if  our 
modernisation  in  the  conventional 
area  takes  place,  that  the  nuclear  con- 
frontation, the  chances  are.  are  less- 
ened considerably? 

And  the  reason  I  say  that  Is  because 
it  is  a  budgetary  Iton.  When  they 
came  back  In  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  chairman  so  we  can 
reduce  even  more  funds,  in  my  opin- 
ion, not  $1  was  reduced  in  the  strate- 
gic areas.  We  had  to  cut  that  out,  all 
of  it.  out  of  the  modernisation  of  con- 
ventional arms.  And  I  think  that  is  the 
wrong  direction  for  this  country  to  be 
taking,  and  perhaps  the  genUeman 
and  I  could  engage  in  a  short  ooUoquy 
on  that. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  certainly 
agree,  as  Mr.  Edwabos  said  earlier  in 
this  debate  this  sf  temoon.  you  do  not 
know  how  much  money  to  spend  on 
defense.  But  if  you  spend  a  lot  and  if  it 
deters  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
war,  it  is  worthwhile. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  I  think 
sometimes  we  take  too  much  time  up 
here,  and  I  really  should  not  have 
taken  more  than  my  5  minutes.  I  do 
not  want  to  set  a  bad  example.  I  think 
we  ought  to  let  as  many  Members  as 
we  can  participate  in  this.  We  keep 
infftr«"g  for  time  over  and  over,  and  I 
certainly  will  not  ask  for  any  more. 
But  I  am  really  going  the  same  route 
that  the  genUeman  Is.  I  believe,  on  the 
nuclear,  putting  the  nuclear  weapons, 
the  MX's,  in  existing  silos.  And  I  think 
the  genUeman  would  agree  with  me 
that  we  need  to  update  our  missile  sys- 
tems. The  genUeman  is  nodding  in  the 
affirmative.  I  guess  my  approach  is 
that  it  Is  the  least  cost,  and  nobody  in 
this  Chamber  can  tell  me  that  the  So- 
viets on  a  first  strike  can  knodi  out  all 
100  MX  missiles  that  we  would  put  in 
existing  silos.  That  is  basically  my 
point.  It  is  the  cheaper  way  to  go. 

Mr.   MAVROULES.    If   I   may   re- 
spond, we  have  been  told  since  1976, 


1977.  we  ake  now  in  196S,  going  into 
the  1964  fiscal  year,  that  the  reason 
they  could  not  go  into  the  ICinutcman 
in  silos  Is  because  they  are  vulnerable, 
and  suddenly  we  are  wOling  to  mend 
$20  bOUon  to  take  that  dianoe. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maasgchusetts  (Mr.  Mauor). 

Mr.  MAKKEY.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow  we  will  be 
voting  on  Vhat  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  Edsel  of  the  missile  systems,  the 
MX. 

Never  have  we  seen  such  a  push  by 
the  White  House  to  baO  out  a  mlssUe 
that  clearly  cannot  be  protected,  is  not 
needed  and  certainly  is  not  wanted. 

The  ScDwcroft  Commission  was 
nothing  more  than  a  "8ave-The-MX- 
Commission."  Its  goal  was  simple: 
Overlook  Imy  fact,  conooet  any  argu- 
ment, throw  out  any  smokescreen,  but 
save  the  BCX. 

Now.  the  White  House  has  come  up 
with  all  of  these  vague  promises  that 
it  wHl  finally  get  serious  about  arms 
control  if  only  the  Congress  lets  it 
build  100  MX  missUes. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  drunk  who 
promises  the  bartender  that  he  wOl  go 
to  Alcoholics  Anonymous  if  only  the 
bartender  will  sell  him  one  more  botUe 
of  whiskey.  It  does  not  work  that  way. 
Congress  wiU  be  selling  out  if  it  swal- 
lows these  promises. 

If  Rtmald  Reagan  were  serious  about 
swearing  Off  the  arms  race,  the  first 
thing  he  #ould  have  done  is  to  swear 
off  the  MX.  The  time  to  go  cold 
turkey  is  now.  not  after  100  MX's  are 
built 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  over  the 
BCX  this  week  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reaolutiim  to  free  up  $625 
million  for  BCX  development  and  test- 
ing promises  to  be  a  key  test  of  how 
committed  Congress  is  to  setting  a  ra- 
tional defense  policy  for  this  nation. 

The  most  charitable  I  can  be  with 
the  MX  f  ttnding  is  that  it  is  totally  ir- 
rationaL  This  administration  first 
looked  high  and  low  for  a  baslng-mode 
scheme  for  the  MX  that  would  make 
it  survlvdble.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  the  administration  could  rational- 
ly Justify  this  weapon.  But  whoi  the 
administration  could  not  come  up  with 
a  rational  basing  mode  for  X3ait  MX.  it 
decided  to  try  to  sell  the  Congress  on 
an  irrational  one.  the  one  the  Penta- 
gon chiefo  already  said  would  not 
work,  placing  the  MX  in  vulnerable 
Minuteman  sUos. 

So  what  this  administration  is 
asking  us  to  do  Is  to  siiend  $20  billion 
for  100  sitting  ducks.  How  irrational 
can  you  get? 

But  I  will  have  to  give  the  adminis- 
tration credit  for  one  thing:  Each  MX- 
beidng  mode  the  President  has  pro- 
posed has  always  been  more  Irrational 
than  the  previous  one.  Dense  Pack  was 
more  irrational  than  multiple  protec- 


tive shelters.  And  putting  the  MX  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  more  irrational 
than  Dense  Pack.  And  I  suppose  if  we 
reject  MX  in  Minuteman  silos,  this  ad- 
ministration wlU  pnn^ose  placing  the 
wrttorii—  In  Disneyland.  After  all.  the 
Soviets  would  never  attack  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Donald  Duck. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  a  master- 
ful shell  game  being  played  with  the 
AwMirfa^n  people.  First  the  administra- 
tion said,  "We  have  to  have  the  MX 
because  we  have  this  window  of  vul- 
norabUlty.  Our  land-based  missiles  are 
vulnerable,  so  we  have  to  build  the 
MX  to  correct  this  problem  and  we 
have  to  put  the  MX  in  Dense  Pack  so 
the  missiles  will  not  be  vulnerable." 

But  when  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  learned  what  Dense 
PadL  really  was  and  realized  it  was  a 
ridiculous  Idea,  it  was  scrapped.  That 
is  when  the  administration  formed  its 
high-powered  Scowcrof t  Commission. 

What  did  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
do  about  the  MX  and  the  window  of 
vulnnability?  Simple.  It  said,  "We  do 
not  have  a  window  of  vulnerability 
problem  anymore.  Jiist  put  the  BCX  in 
the  vulnerable  Bfinuteman  silos,  but 
tell  everyone  they  are  no  longer  vul- 
nerable." 

Ronald  Reagan  seized  upon  it  imme- 
diately. How  do  you  solve  the  window 
of  vulnerability  problem?  Sinu>le.  You 
Just  say  it  no  longer  exists.  What  a 
great  way  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
this  oountxy.  Got  an  imemployment 
problem?  Simple.  You  solve  it  by  Just 
rewriting  the  script  and  saying  it  does 
not  exist  Got  a  problem  with  the  $200 
billion  budget  deficit?  Simple.  Just  say 
that  the  budget  deficits  are  no  longer 
a  problem. 

We  are  here  in  1984,  not  a  novel 
written  by  a  Cieorge  Orwell.  A  reelec- 
tion program  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
Doublethink. 

Now  we  see  the  administration 
trying  to  hide  the  BCX  under  another 
shelL  This  shell  holds  out  the  vague 
promise  the  White  House  will  think 
about  getting  serious  about  arms  con- 
trol in  the  future  if  only  Congress  will 
let  it  build  the  BCX  missUe,  the  most 
destabilizing  weapons  of  them  alL 

Of  course,  the  administration  has 
done  absolutely  nothing  in  terms  of 
arms  control  in  the  past  two  years.  If 
anything,  it  has  been  allergic  to  arms 
controL  But  the  administration  now 
promises  to  think  about  getting  seri- 
ous about  arms  control  if  it  can  build 
100  BCX  missiles.  We  now  have  all  of 
these  letters  from  the  White  House 
telling  us  so. 

And  for  those  who  support  this,  a 
lOO-year-cdd  bridge  in  Brooklyn  is  cele- 
brating its  birthday  this  week,  and  I 
have  the  tiUe  that  I  can  sell  to  any  of 
the  Mendders  who  believe  that  the 
President  is  giving  us  a  good  deal. 

"Just  let  me  build  100."  Now,  who 
here  thinks  that  once  we  open  up  the 
production  line   of   BCX  missiles   to 


buQd  100  that  we  are  going  to  shut  it 
down?  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone 
eating  Just  one  potato  chip?  We  are 
going  to  build  100.  200.  300.  The  econo- 
mies of  scale  do  not  take  hold  until 
200  or  300.  Who  in  the  world  thinks  ' 
that  that  Is  going  to  be  the  case? 

The  BfX  missile,  on  the  basis  of  this 
vote  here  tomorrow  and  in  the  ensuing 
couple  of  weeks,  is  going  to  become 
the  missile  of  the  1980's  and  the 
1990's.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  are 
never  going  to  shut  down  that  wevon 
systems  line.  It  is  a  classic  conspiracy 
of  sQence  between  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force,  There  is  not  one  Navy  offi- 
cer who  you  talk  to  off  the  record  that 
will  not  teU  you  that  it  is  a  turkey.  But 
what  we  have  to  realize  is  that  there 
are  two  arms  races  going  on.  one  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  other  between  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  And  there  is  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  that  neither  one 
of  them  wlU  ever  testify  against  any 
other  weapons  system  that  the  other 
service  wishes  to  build  that  they  know 
is  bad. 

So  here  is  the  deal  we  are  going  to 
get  If  there  had  to  be  a  UUe  to  this 
issue  we  are  debating  today,  it  would 
be.  "Let's  BCake  a  Deal."  Monty  Hall  in 
this  case  are  a  group  of  my  colleagues 
who  claim  that  lAx.  Reagan  has  seen 
the  light  After  a  lifetime  of  opposing 
arms  control.  Bir.  Reagan  has  been 
bom  again  and  is  ready  to  sit  down 
and  talk  seriously  with  the  Soviets.  All 
CTongress  has  to  do  is  give  Ronald 
Reagan  100  BCX  missiles,  and  behind 
door  No.  1,  door  No.  2  and  dotn-  No.  3 
is  a  promise  to  pursue  arms  controL 

Remember,  this  deal  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  with  the  Soviets.  The  BCX 
is  no  longer  a  bargaining  chip  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  be  serious  about  arms 
control  because  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  say  that  once 
they  get  the  MX.  they  wiU  not  bargain 
on  it  No.  The  BCX  is  now  a  bargaining 
chip  to  get  Ronald  Reagan  to  get  seri- 
ous about  arms  controL  We  now  have 
these  famous  letters,  like  the  one  the 
genUeman  from  Washington  has  re- 
ceived and  which  has  been  passed  back 
and  forth  between  some  Monbers  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House,  which 
have  supposedly  sealed  this  deaL 

Well,  the  letter  is  specific  on  one 
side  of  the  deaL  Ronald  Reagan  gets 
the  missile.  As  to  the  other  side  of  the 
deaL  well.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  never 
have  to  take  this  letter  to  court  to  ex- 
tract an  arms  control  agreement  from 
BCr.  Reagan. 

D  1610 
Ronald  Reagan  promises  to  review- 
to  review  his  ST^RT  proposal  with 
the  intention  of  developing  such  modi- 
fications as  are  necessary  to  reflect 
the  Commission's  i^proach.  He  does 
not  make  specific  promises  here,  he 
does  not  say  he  is  going  to  change  the 
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START  mtiponli  subsUntlally.  he 
doc*  not  set  out  any  table  for  these 
changes.  He  Juat  sajrs  that  he  is  going 
to  review  his  START  proposal.  Mr. 
Reagan  says  in  the  letter  that  he  only 
idans  to  deploy  a  wUritmiim  number  of 
MX  missUes.  but  he  does  not  say  if 
that  minimum  number  Is  100  MX  mis- 
gflca.  aoo  MX  missOes,  or  300  MX  mis- 
siles. He  leaves  that  door  wide  open, 
with  the  overaU  level  of  MX  deploy- 
ment dependent  upon  what  the  Rus- 
sians do. 

So  if  you  think  this  letter  means 
that  the  President  will  only  deploy  100 
BBJssiles  and  then  he  will  get  serious 
about  anns  control,  think  again.  This 
letter  has  a  loophole  in  it  big  enough 
to  fit  hundreds  more  MX  missiles. 

As  f «■  this  future  bipartisan  panel 
that  my  colleagues  who  have  hatched 
this  deal  say  they  have  extracted  trom 
the  President,  well,  according  to  the 
letter,  the  President  only  sees  merit  in 
the  idea:  he  does  not  say  he  wiU  ap- 
point one.  He  does  not  say  it  will  have 
teeth.  He  does  not  commit  himself.  He 
Just  offers  another  vague  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  talk 
about  what  we  are  getting  out  of  this 
deal  because  the  President  has  kept  it 
deliberately  vague.  He  has  left  himself 
so  many  odts  that  he  will  never  get 
himself  pinned  down  on  this  deal. 
That  is  why  I  say  what  we  are  getting 
out  of  this  deal  is  not  worth  the  paper 
that  it  is  printed  on. 

Let  us  start  with  the  person  in  the 
White  House  who  is  malting  this  deal. 
Let  us  look  at  his  record  and  see  how 
genuine  his  Interest  in  arms  control  is. 
I  wHl  not  give  you  my  opinion  on  this; 
let  me  give  you  the  opinion  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
who  is  one  of  the  Members  who  has 
supposedly  ttgned  to  this  new  deal  in 
the  White  House.  Here  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Asm)  said  about  Mr.  Reagan's  arms 
cmitrol  sincerity  on  August  5.  1982. 
during  the  first  debate  on  the  nuclear 
weapons  freese  resolution: 

Mow,  the  President  aayi  that  he  ia  inter- 
ested In  genuine  snn>  controL  I  would  like 
to  believe  him.  but  look  at  the  record.  The 
record  tells  us  aomethinc  different 

When  President  Kennedy  propoeed  a  test 
ban  treaty  In  1963,  Ronald  Reagan  opposed 
tt 

When  Preitdent  Johnson  pushed  for  the 
non-proliferation  treaty  In  1967,  Ronald 
Reagan  opposed  it. 

When  President  Nixon  negotiated  the 
8ALT-I  agreement  in  1972.  Ronald  Reagan 
opposed  it. 

When  President  POrd  restricted  the  aale 
of  weapons-grade  material  in  1975,  Rcmald 
Reagan  opposed  it. 

When  President  Pord  concluded  the  Vladi- 
vostok agreement  In  1976,  Ronald  Reagan 
opposed  It. 

And  when  President  Carter  negotiated 
SALT-n  In  1979.  Ronald  Reagan  opposed  It. 

PM'  30  yean,  Ronald  Reagan  has  opposed 
every  atep  toward  arms  control  by  every 
President  of  either  political  party,  whether 
they  be  Republican  or  Democrat.  Now  they 


are  trying  to  say  they  are  for  arms  controL 
Well,  maybe  and  maybe  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MAUDtT)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKET.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Asrai  said.  I  have  the  greatest  req>ect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  as 
he  well  knows,  but  I  would  say  his  as- 
sessment of  Ronald  Regan's  arms  con- 
trol sincerity  last  August  stOl  applies 
tottaiy.  and  Mr.  Reagan's  tenure  in  the 
White  House  only  backs  up  the  gentle- 
man's assessment  in  August 

Since  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  in  office, 
he  has: 

Pirst.  refused  to  seek  ratification  of 
Saltn. 

Second,  abandoned  the  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

Third,  turned  over  every  key  arms 
control  position  in  his  administration 
to  people  who  are  philosophically  op- 
posed to  arms  control. 

Fourth,  frittered  away  18  months 
before  he  even  came  up  with  an  arms 
control  proposaL 

Fifth,  then  drafted  two  totally  un- 
workable arms  control  proposals  at 
START  and  INF  that  were  designed 
mainly  to  be  publicity  ploys  to  soften 
protests  from  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican peace  movements. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  person  that  we 
can  now  trust  to  finally  get  off  the 
dime  on  arms  control  with  Just  a  vague 
promise?  Would  you  buy  an  arms  con- 
trol promise  from  Ronald  Reagan? 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here.  This 
arms  control  promise  is  going  to  cost 
us  100  MX  missiles  at  a  minimtmi  $20 
billion,  at  a  miniiniim.  That  is  the 
deal. 

And  what  are  we  getting  from  this 
promise?  Nothing  more  than  what  we 
have  gotten  from  Ronald  Reagan  in 
the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Msssarhuaetts  (Mr. 
Mabkkt)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman     yield     1     more    minute, 

plfUflP? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Since  the  gentle- 
man's name  has  been  mentioned.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  that  the  big  difference  here 
from  what  we  are  disaissing  there  is 
that  what  I  am  suggesting  about  this 
padcage  is  that  it  works  even  if  Ronald 
Reagan  does  not  move  to  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  It  really  is  dependent 
upon  the  effect  that  this  has  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  on  their  deployment. 


If  we  did  not  have  a  further  aims 
control  agreement,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  moved  toward  a  more  stabOls- 
ing  deployment  and  we  moved  toward 
a  more  stabillalng  deployment,  the 
world  would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  aU  of  this  is 
based  upon  the  premise  that  when  we 
build  these  MX  missiles,  we  limit  them 
to  only  100,  and  then  we  go  on  to  the 
additional  missiles. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree.  That  is  what  I 
bought  as  part  of  the  parage. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, on  "Good  Morning.  America" 
last  week,  the  letters  to  Ctmgreas  on 
the  MX  and  arms  control  represent  no 
change  in  administration  policy.  The 
problem  is  this,  I  say  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Wisconsin:  We  wiU  build  these 
missiles  and  they  will  become  out  first- 
strike  weapons,  our  missile  systems  of 
the  IMO's  and  1900's.  It  is  an  illusory 
promise,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  gentleman  tnan  Massachusetts  is 
extranely  sincere  in  the  comments  he 
has  been  ««»H"g  here  on  the  floor 
today,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  do  not 
serve  any  particular  purpose  around 
here  by  trying  to  lay  some  kind  of  a 
bum  rap  on  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  is  Jurt  as  deter- 
mined to  find  an  avenue  to  peace  as 
any  of  us. 

I  suppose  if  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  President  and 
others  in  this  Chamber,  it  is  in  the 
degree  of  strength  that  you  should 
take  to  the  bargaining  table  when  you 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
say  that  other  than  that  Issue,  there  is 
nobody  around  here  who  has  locks  on 
trying  to  find  peace  any  better  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
has. 

I  wlU  tell  you  that  I  think  that  is  a 
poor  argument  to  make  on  this  issue 
that  we  have  before  us  today.  It  was 
this  President  2  years  ago  who  pro- 
posed going  from  200  MX  missUes,  as 
proposed  by  President  Carter,  down  to 
100.  This  is  not  something  that  he  has 
Just  dreamed  up  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes to  try  to  find  some  way  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  Congress.  He  pro- 
posed 2  years  ago  to  give  up  the  200 
and  go  to  the  100. 

And.  of  course,  he  is  not  going  to  say 
in  a  letter  or  to  this  body  or  in  any 
other  communication  exactly  what  he 
is  going  to  take  to  the  bargataiing  table 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  You  know,  we 
have  this  great  luxury  in  this  coimtry 
of  ours  to  live  in  a  goldfish  bowL 
There  is  very  little  we  say  here  that  is 
not  public  the  minute  it  is  uttered,  or 
even  thought  about,  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  operate  totally 


free— totally  free— of  local  opinion  and 
in  many  eaies  world  opinioo.  because 
they  operate  totally  in  the  dark  as  fkr 
as  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  their 
own  nation  kre  ccmcemedL 

So  I  get  a  Uttle  tired  hefe.  Mr. 
Chairman.  ftt>m  time  to  time  when  we 
have  to  start  talking  about  our  own 
people,  chewing  our  own  folks  up  right 
and  left,  laying  it  all  out  here  for  the 
world  to  see.  when  our  advemries 
continue  to  build  missllea,  ocmttnue  to 
build  wartiteds.  continue  to  develop 
weapons  of  war,  most  of  It  unknown  to 
the  pe<vle  tenerally  in  this  country  or 
to  their  country,  and  to  somehow  kind 
of  lay  that  on  the  President. 

The  President,  has.  In  fact.  No.  1, 
proposed  sfnd  moved  f<»ward  with 
START  talis  to  try  to  bring  about  the 
reduction  of  the  arms  race  in  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Unkm.  To  his 
credit,  he  has  done  It.  The  President 
has.  in  fadt.  respcmded  fkvoraUy  to 
Uie  communications  sent  to  him  by 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  and  he  has,  bi  fact,  made  some 
movements  as  a  result  of  those  com- 
municationg.  He  has,  in  tect,  started 
addressing  the  question  of  build-down. 
He  has.  in  fact,  addressed  the  question 
of  a  follow-on  oommisBlon  that  was 
asked  of  him  by  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body. 

I  think  he  has  shown  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  seek  peace  in  this  world, 
and  it  is  a  bum  rap  to  treat  him  any 
way  other  than  to  say  he  is  doing  his 

very  best  to  bring  peace. 
Mr.  ADOABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  3  miniites  to  the  gentleman  from 

Blassachusetts  (Mr.  Fbamk). 

I        D  1620 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  about  the  debate 
has  been  the  relative  absence  of  any 
good  words  being  said  about  the  weap- 
ons system  in  question.  No  one  scans, 
at  least  that  I  have  heard,  to  come  for- 
ward and  defend  this  new  MX  propos- 
al for  whleh  we  are  going  to  be  ai^ed 
ultimately  to  appropriate  $20  billion, 
if  you  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
cost  overruns  and  an  exact  holding  to 
estimates. 

We  have  given  a  variety  of  JusUfica- 
tlons  for  It,  but  none  of  them  really 
address  the  Justification  of  the 
wew>on  as  a  we«K>n.  That  is  under- 
standable. 

In  fact.  What  we  have  had  is  admis- 
sions that  the  we^xm  is  flawed.  As  I 
recall,  the  whole  notion  of  the  need 
for  an  MX  came  from  the  argummt 
that  the  existing  sUos  wne  vulnerable 
and  we  began  a  search,  and  let  me  say 
in  deference  to  the  spirit  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  has  suggested,  and 
I  think  correctly,  it  was  a  btaMrtisan 
search.  It  was  a  search  which  began  in 
the  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tion. We  began  a  search  for  a  new 


basing  mode.  We  began  a  search  for  a 
way  to  r^lace  these  vulnerable  silos 
and  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  time 
has  been  spent  on  a  merry  chase 
through  the  landscape,  the  atmos- 
phere and  everything  else  and  every 
mode  of  transportation  has  been 
argued  and  consistently  we  have  been 
toM  that  we  need  a  new  one  because 
the  f»»fc*<«g  silos  do  not  work. 

Now  we  have  solved  the  problem.  We 
have  solved  the  problem  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  existing  sUos  by  wishing 
it  away,  by  ^wnmiiiriTig  that  we  should 
spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  put 
those  missiles  into  existing  silos.  In 
OOna  words,  the  Justification  for  this 
weapons  syston  has  changed  180  de- 
grees. The  estimate  of  the  vulnerabil- 
ity, apparently,  changes  180  degrees. 
Everything  is  changed,  except  that  we 
are  still  being  asked  to  put  money  into 
It. 

Now,  one  argument  is  that  while  it  is 
vulnerable,  and  is  not  Justifiable  as  a 
weapcms  system  on  its  own  terms,  it 
will  be  useful  because  it  will  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  have  an  agreement:  al- 
thou^  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
did  say  that  this  was  not  dependent 
upon  President  Reagan's  willingness 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets.  For  a  minute,  I  was  afraid 
that  he  meant  that  he  was  going  to  be 
able,  having  negotiated  an,  agreement 
with  President  Reagan,  to  negotiate 
one  with  Uri  Andropov.  Dearly  as  I 
love  him,  I  was  afraid  of  him  getting 
in  trouble  with  the  Logan  Act  and  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  pulled  back 
ftomthat 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  while  we 
are  talking  about  leverage  and  bar- 
gaining and  chli)s,  et  cetera,  we  are 
also  talking  about  $20  billion  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  and  the  fundamental  fact 
has  not  been  disputed  that  we  are 
being  asked  today  to  build  a  weapons 
system  which  originally  we  were  sup- 
posed to  build  to  replace  a  vulnerable 
<n>e  and.  instead,  we  are  going  to  put  a 
lot  more  money  into  that  same  exist- 
ing vulnerable  system,  apparently  be- 
cause the  only  Justification  I  have 
heard  is  that.  one.  we  have  to  show  na- 
tional wilL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  a  $20 
billion  good  impression  is  beyond  our 
means  at  this  point  and  not  a  Justifica- 
tion for  this  kind  of  effort. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  build  an  ad- 
mittedly vulnerable  sjrstem.  which  if  it 
was  used  in  a  first  strike  o^iMtclty 
would  do  damage  to  the  Russian 
system  that  will  encourage  the  Rus- 
sians to  negotiate.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
true. 

I  would  add  only  that  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  reject  this  admittedly  vul- 
nerable weapons  sjrstem.  that  we 
ought  to  declare  that  Congress  is  not 
going  to  say  no  to  any  system  and  that 
we  are  simply  going  to  have  budget 
deficits  that  blossom  and  bloom  and 
catjse  economic  damage,  because  if  we 


do  not  say  no  to  this  one,  we  probably 
never  wUL 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgah)  . 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mx.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

TUs  debate  must  confuse  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  about  these  issues. 
This  weekend  I  was  in  North  Dakota, 
where  we  have  300  BCinuteman 
ICBM's  in  silos  at  2  Air  Force  bases. 

I  not  only  stepped  in  some  small 
town  cafes  and  talked  about  issues,  in- 
cluding this  one,  but  I  also  peered  into 
a  Minuteman  silo  this  wedcokL 

I  was  thinking  about  the  difference 
between  the  reality  and  the  perception 
here  on  the  debate  on  the  floor  and 
the  debate  out  there  in  the  coffee 
shops  of  America.  The  people  must 
feel  very  confused,  because  for  2  years 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
campaigned  on.  and  then  talked  about, 
the  window  of  vulnerability.  The 
window  of  vulnerability  is  open,  he 
says.  Our  land-based  missiles,  our  silos, 
including  those  in  North  Dakota,  are 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack;  therefore, 
we  need  to  develop  the  MX  missile. 

One  would  suggest.  I  suppose,  that  if 
your  window  is  open  and  threatmed. 
you  ought  to  board  it  up.  Instead,  the 
folks  who  are  proposing  that  we  buUd 
the  MX  and  put  them  in  the  vulnera- 
ble silos  are  sirring,  "The  window  is 
open.  Let  us  put  a  target  in  the 
window."  That  is  absurd.  I  singly 
cannot  believe  the  debate  I  have  beoi 
hearing  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  only  conceivable  reasons  for 
putting  an  MX  mlssUe  in  a  vulnerable 
silo  is  to  provide  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity for  a  country  that  says  it  does  not 
want  to  and  wUl  not  use  it  or  a  second 
strike  cwadty  to  attack,  empty  Soviet 
missile  sQos.   Neither  reason  makes 

SGDSC 

Now,  I  think  what  we  have  got  to 
talk  about  here  is  reality.  And  the  re- 
ality is  that  there  are  people  telling  us 
we  should  put  the  MX  missile,  at  a 
cost  of  probably  well  over  $20  billion, 
in  silos  that  the  President  has  spent  2 
years  telling  us  are  vulnerable,  at  a 
time  when  this  country  has  a  $200  bil- 
Uon  Federal  budget  deficit  this  year. 

Again,  let  us  reiterate  that  proposaL 
The  people  who  support  this  MX  are 
saying,  let  us  spend  $20  billion,  and 
probably  much  more,  putting  a  missQe 
in  a  sUo  we  consider  to  be  viilnerable. 
when  this  country  has  a  budget  deficit 
of  $200  billion.  Why?  Becaiise.  they 
say,  we  have  got  to  convince  the  Sovi- 
ets that  this  coimtry  is  really  serious 
about  the  arms  race. 

Well,  listen,  anybody  that  does  not 
believe  this  country  is  not  serious 
about  the  arms  race  has  not  been 
watching  the  budget  dollars  floating 
out  of  the  doors  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  to  pay  for 
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the  largeit  peacetime  military  buildup 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  point  I  am  making  la  that  those 
who  lay.  "Let's  spend  $20  billion  In 
order  to  give  the  Soviets  a  perceptl<m 
that  «e  are  serious  about  the  de- 
faue."  are  people  who  are  not  very  se- 
rious about  the  economy  in  this  coun- 
try. And  we  have  serious  economic 
trouldes. 

When  we  talk  about  spending  money 
for  defoise,  I  say  fine,  I  am  willing  to 
spend  a  lot  of  mcmey  for  defense.  Tou 
do  not  put  a  price  on  freedom.  Tou 
mend  what  It  takes;  but  you  do  not 
spend  tao  taOllon  on  weapons  systems 
that  do  not  make  any  smse.  and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  Put- 
ting MX  mlsBiles  in  IClnuteman  silos 
that  the  President  has  spent  2  years 
teUlng  us  are  vulnerable  sQos  makes 
no  sense. 

Now.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  reqwn- 
siUllty  is  to  make  better  decisi<»s  on 
how  to  invest  the  defense  dollar.  That 
is  our  responsibility  this  year. 

Someone  once  said,  the  question  is 
not  whether  we  can  win  a  nuclear  war. 
The  question  is  whether  we  can  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant difference. 

wm  building  the  MX  missUe  at  $30 
billion  and  putting  It  in  a  Minutonan 
silo  bring  us  one  step  closer  toward 
preventing  nuclear  war?  Clearly  not. 
That  is  why  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  MX.  Hie  arguments  for  it  are 
clearly  and  ctmipletely  OlogicaL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Couam).      

Mr.  COURTER.  Bflr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  so  far  has 
been  talking  about,  obviously,  the  MX 
missile.  What  we  seem  to  forget  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  ap- 
proximately 650  BCX  capable  missiles, 
although  they  are  not  caUed  MX  mis- 
siles, and  we  have  none. 

The  adopted  strategic  doctrines  of 
this  country  are  based  on  deterrence. 
That  deterrmce  generally  is  a  belief 
that  one  should  not  be  able  to  profit 
frcHD  a  nuclear  war.  We  have  relied  on 
deterrence  and  that  reliance  is  based 
<m  a  triad.  The  triad,  obviously,  has 
various  characteristics.  Some  of  those 
characteristics  are  survivability,  a 
prompt  remcmse.  flexibility,  accuracy 
and  yield  sufficient  enough  to  put  at 
risk  Soviet  targets,  good  and  worth- 
while command  and  control  and  a 
high  state  of  readiness.  Each  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  triad  do  not  have  all 
those  characteristics.  It  is  Impossible. 

The  air  breathing  leg  of  the  triad  is 
very  Slow,  but  you  can  call  it  back. 

The  submarine-launched  leg  of  the 
triad  is  not  very  good  in  command  and 
control,  but  it  is  certainly  almost  in- 
vulnerable. 

Lo(4dng  together,  so  that  the  debate 
here   today   should   be   viewing   the 


entire  triad  and  not  dissecting  the  vul- 
erabillty.  if  you  will,  of  each  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  triad. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  past  few  years  has 
built  approximately  650  MX  missiles 
and  we  none  at  alL 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dls- 
cussUm  during  the  past  couple  hours 
about  the  fact  that  the  MX  mlssUe  Is  a 
first-strike  missOe.  or  has  first-strike 
capabilities,  and  nothing  very  frankly, 
if  you  build  a  hundred  of  than,  is  at 
all  truthful. 

The  MX  missile  has  counterf  oroe  ca- 
pabilities. That  means  It  can  put  at 
risk  the  hardened  targets,  whether 
they  haiven  to  be  missile  targets  or 
command  and  control  targets  on  the 
other  side;  but  if  you  are  going  to 
build  100  of  than,  which  is  the  policy 
of  this  administration  and  certainly 
the  policy  of  the  Congress,  it  does  not 
have  first-strike  capabfllty. 

Let  us  talk  very  briefly  about  surviv- 
ability. Much  has  been  said  about  sur- 
vivability, but  let  us  dissect  for  a 
couple  moments  what  survivability  is 
or  how  you  can  achieve  survivability. 
Obviously,  you  can  achieve  survivabil- 
ity by  iHvllferatlon.  increasing  the 
number  of  missiles  that  you  have.  You 
can  have  survivability  by  various 
methods  of  concealment,  mobility  and 
deception.  Our  sea-launched  ballistic 
missUes  are  very  high  in  that  type  of 
concealment. 

Tou  can  have  an  Invulnerable  weap- 
ons system  by  utilization  of  arms  con- 
trol, that  is,  limiting  the  niunber  of 
warheads  on  one  or  both  sides. 

You  can  make  a  system  that  is  oth- 
erwise nonsurvivable.  survlvable  by 
having  defenses  to  that  system.  They 
can  be  active  or  passive  defensive.  A 
passive  defense  would  be  hardening  a 
particular  silo.  An  active  defense, 
would  be  deployment  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  ss^stem. 

a  1630 

Tou  can  obviously  go  if  you  wanted 
to.  and  no  one  advocates  that  in  this 
room,  to  launch  on  warning,  or  pre- 
emptive first  strike.  Tou  can  also  have 
deep  based  silos. 

Merely  because  the  MX  missile  has 
to  look  at  the  three  legs  of  the  triad 
for  survivability  at  the  present  time 
does  not  mean  that  in  the  future  it 
cannot  be  made  survlvable  by  utiliaa- 
tlon  of  deep  base,  by  utilisation  of  pas- 
sive methods,  by  increase  of  hardness 
or  utilization  of  the  ballistic  missile 
defense  system,  all  within  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  SALT  I  and  11  treaties. 

We  have  not  really  discussed  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  as  we  start  talking  about 
deploying  an  BCX  missile.  Would  it  be 
difficult  or  should  we  think  about 
whether  Europe  at  the  present  time 
would  want  to  go  forward  with  deploy- 
ing a  land-based  system  in  Europe  if 
we  decide  at  this  particular  time  not  to 
have    a    land-based    system    in    the 


United  States?  I  think  they  probably 
would  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Issue  of  believabU- 
Ity  If  we  do  not  go  forward  and  finally 
deploy  an  MX  missile.  As  was  said  by 
Harold  Brown,  who  Is  obviously  a 
person  who  worked  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment imder  not  Mr.  Reagan  but 
Mr.  Carter,  he  wrote  very  recently  as 
follows  relative  to  the  issue  of  bellev- 
abUlty: 

We  Mid  In  tbe  early  IVIV*  that  we  would 
modernise  with  a  new  mlaile  in  the  late 
\91V*.  In  the  mld-10TO'>  we  Mid  that  we 
would  do  so  In  the  early  ISM'S,  and  in  tbe 
Iste  igWi  that  we  would  in  the  mid-lMO'a 
We  have  failed  so  far  to  do  any  of  tboee 
thlngi.  even  while  the  Sovteta  were  deidoy- 
inc  over  600  new  ICSM*!.  each  with  a  pay- 
load  equal  to  or  sreater  than  that  of  MX. 

I  wlU  go  on  now  according  to  testi* 
mony  of  Mr.  Weinberger 

To  My  that  tbe  United  States  will  mod- 
ernise In  the  early  19M'i  with  a  small 
■Incle-warbead  minile  will  just  not  be  be- 
lievable. The  SovIeU  would  be  Justified  In 
calculatlns  that  any  new  UJS.  ICBM  system 
will  be  aborted  by  some  combination  of  en- 
vlnmmental.  doetrtaial.  flacal.  and  political 
problems. 

Also  I  might  mention  arms  controL 
Unless  we  go  forward  with  creation 
and  deployment  of  a  system  that 
equals  the  Soviet  Union  system,  they 
will  absolutely  have  no  desire,  no 
motive  whatsoever  to  negotiate  a  new 
arms  control  treaty. 

How  about  world  perception  if  we  do 
nothing?  We  have  had  four  Presidents 
say  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
deploy  a  new  land-based  system,  and 
we  failed  to  do  so.  as  I  mentioned 
before. 

Mr.  Wehiberger  Indicated  not  long 
ago  as  follows  on  the  issue  of  world 
perception  if  we  do  not  act  with  a 
great  deal  of  resolve  today: 

The  peacetime,  day-to-day  dedstona  that 
collectively  make  up  tbe  behavior  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
other  nations  are  influenced  by  perceptions 
of  the  U.S.-8ovIet  strategic  balance.  The 
greater  the  Imbalance,  the  more  ootnadous 
we  become  of  the  limits  to  our  options  In 
Intenuktional  affairs  and  the  greater  the 
chance  that  we  might  be  forced  to  compro- 
mise our  Interests  to  avoid  crises  that  mli^t 
overburden  our  capacity  to  deter  conflict.  In 
the  same  vein,  the  greater  the  Imbalance, 
the  greater  the  tendency  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  to  embrace  evoi  more  ambitious  defi- 
nitions of  what  constitutes  legitimate  Soviet 
interests. 

As  I  said  before,  four  Presidents 
have  urged  that  we  go  forward  and 
modernize  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad.  If  we  do  not  do  that  now,  no  one 
will  ever  believe  us. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned a  number  of  statements  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made.  I 
have  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
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f  enae  In  hearings  bef  me  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  repeatedly 
tiTing  to  sell  this  argummt. 

I  have  been  mindful,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  haa,  of  prevloua  com- 
ments the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
made.  The  gentleman  has  Just  quoted 
a  couple  o|  statements  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  support  of  the  MX 
missile.  But  I  am  wondering  If  the  gen- 
tlonan  alap  remonbers  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er stating  on  January  6th  of  1981  the 
following,  and  I  am  quoting  him: 

I  would  feel  that  putting  the  MX  taito  ex- 
isting silos  Would  not  answer  one  or  two  or 
three  of  ths  concerns  that  I  have;  namdy. 
that  the  lodation  of  these  are  weD  known, 
and  are  not  hardoMd  sufficiently,  nor  could 
they  be  to  be  of  suffleient  strategie  value  to 
count  M  a  strategic  Improvement  of  our 
forces. 

That  wsB  last  year  by  our  Defense 
Secretary,  who  the  gentlonan  has  Just 
dted  as  an  authority  on  this  proposi- 
tion before  us  today.  That,  of  course, 
was  when  he  was  advocating  Dense 
Padc  whldh  I  think  f  or  aU  of  its  cnnl- 
cal  features  had  probaUy  more  gobig 
for  It  tham  putting  a  hl^ily  aoeorate 
silo-busting  missile  in  fixed  Minute- 
men  silos. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  I  can  take  bade 
my  time.  I  know  what  the  gentleman's 
point  is.  At  the  time  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary uttered  thoae  onmnoits  the 
Defense  Secretary  was  advocating  ob- 
viously I  think  the  dose  base  spacing, 
which  he  felt  was  more  ideal  when 
viewed  singly  as  one  leg  of  the  triad.  If 
you  have  close  base  spacing  it  is  obvi- 
ously more  survlvable  if  you  examine 
that  one  particular  leg. 

But  what  we  have  now  is  perhaps 
not  steak  as  far  as  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary is  concerned,  but  It  is  lobster.  It  is 
not  nothlag  at  alL  It  Is  po-hws  not 
the  one  that  he  was  advocating  a  year 
or  2  years  ago.  but  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion you  have  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  obviouslor  far  better  than  nothing  at 
alL 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gmtleman 
yield  further? 

Idr.  COITRTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  AuOOm.  I  give  that  to  the  goi- 
tleman.  I  ^rantthat. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  AirCOIN.  But  In  making  that 
statement,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  the  following  comments  about 
the  real  problems  of  putting  these  mis- 
siles in  fixed  silos,  and  he  stated  those 
concerns  very  explicitly. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  I  might  regain 
my  time,  my  minute  is  running  out. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  the  fact  that 
you  can  indeed,  you  can  indeed  make 
these  IdX  missiles  survlvable.  even  in 
those  sUos,  by  going  forward  with 
regard  to  ether  things. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  In  1981  he  said  you 
could  not  hold  them  sufficiently. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fnmi  California  (Mr.  Lsoo- 

HAMIKO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  here  to  discuss  an  item  of 
vital  importance  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  We  could 
discuss  the  precise  specifications  of 
the  mlssUe,  the  throw  weight,  the 
number  of  warheads,  the  basing  mode, 
et  cetera,  but  I  wish  to  talk  for  a  few 
moments  about  perceptions.  For  this.  I 
believe,  is  the  key  to  the  debate  over 
the  MX  missile  system  in  particular, 
and  U.S.  nuclear  arms  policies  in  gen- 
eraL 

The  United  States  has  not  deployed 
a  new  nuclear  missile  on  our  sofl  for 
close  to  16  years.  Tet,  in  our  agree- 
ment with  oiur  Eurorean  allies,  we 
have  decided  that  to  psotect  the  secu- 
rity of  Western  Europe,  we  need  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threat  posed  by  SS- 
20's  by  building  and  deploying  Per- 
shing n's  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missfles  (OLCM's).  The  Soviets,  I  be- 
lieve, will  finally  decide  to  come  to  the 
negotiating  table  in  Geneva  with  the 
Intention  of  seriously  working  for  re- 
ducing the  number  of  intermediate 
range  nuclear  missiles.  The  perception 
of  the  Western  Alliance's  determina- 
tion to  counter  the  threat  posed  by 
the  8S-20's  has  probably  done  more  to 
brtaig  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table  than  the  actual  deplojmient  of 
these  missiles. 

Al<mg  these  same  lines,  Soviet  per- 
ception of  United  States  resolve  in  al- 
locating funding  for  the  production 
and  flight  testing  of  the  BCX  mlssUe 
wUl  be  increasingly  important  for 
stimulating  Soviet  wilUngness  to 
engage  in  meaningful  negotiations  at 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  re- 
cently reopened  in  Geneva.  As  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  point- 
ed out,  Soviet  investment  in  strategic 
nuclei  r  cu>abilitles  in  recent  years  has 
been  triple  our  own  investment,  and 
without  a  move  on  our  part  to  develop 
a  rq>lacement  for  our  aging  BClnute- 
man  force,  the  Soviets,  with  their 
newer,  more  accurate  ICBM's.  wiU 
have  UtUe  incentive  to  negotiate  away 
what  is  currently  a  favorable  position 
for  them  in  ICBM  forces. 

As  the  Scowcrof  t  Commission  points 
out: 

Effective  deterrence  Is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure a  question  of  the  Soviets'  perception  of 
our  piTtl""*'  will  and  cohesion.  Cancelling 
the  MX.  when  it  Is  ready  for  flight  testing, 
when  over  $S  billion  have  already  been 
spent  on  it,  and  when  its  importance  has 
been  stressed  by  the  last  four  Presidents, 
does  not  communicate  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  have  the  will  essential  to  effective  deter- 
rence. Quite  the  opposite. 

Accordingly.  I  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113,  and  similar 
measures  that  give  substantive  proof 
to  the  Soviets  of  our  resolve  in  main- 
taining a  credible  land-based  leg  of  our 
nudear  deterrent.  Indeed.  whUe  re- 


maining within  feasible  defense  totaoA- 
ing  levels,  we  must  show  that  our 
sense  of  purpose  in  defending  the 
United  States  and  our  alUes  remains 
strong. 

D  1740 

BCr.  ADDABBO.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Oregon.  (BCr.  AuConr). 

BCr.  AuCOIN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  release  of  funds  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  BCX  because  the  BCX 
wUl  be  in  my  Judgment  a  destabilizing 
development  in  our  effort  to  achieve 
armsoontroL 

I  have  listened  to  my  coUeagues  in 
the  Defense  AppropriatlcHis  Commit- 
tee. I  particularly  listened  to  the  re- 
marks and  arguments  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  (BCr.  Bdwabos). 
who  sincerely  beUeves  that  we  need  to 
buUd  the  BCX  in  order  to  effect  an 
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senhower 
said  that  if  you 
must  have  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  it 
survlvabUlty.  Tou  cannot  have  deter- 
rence without  survivability. 

The  BCX.  as  it  is  being  proposed  to 
us  is  not  stirvivable.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  witnesses  before  the 
committees  and  by  coUeagues  who 
stated  it  on  the  floor,  that  if  you  put  a 
highly  accurate,  hard  target  kiU  ci^ta- 
biUty  mlssUe  with  10  warheads  in  it  in 
a  fixed  sUo  that  was  vulnerable  for 
Bflnuteman  in  mlssUes.  it  is  going  to 
be  equally  vulnerable,  if  not  more  vul- 
nerable, for  BCX  misses.  Why?  Be- 
cause BCX  mlssUes  wiU  be  more  invit- 
ing for  the  Soviet  attack  than  a  BCln- 
uteman  III  missUe  would  be. 

So  what  we  have  is  not  deterrence, 
what  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  BCX 
missUe  is  not  deterrence  but  what  we 
have  is  something  that  is  very  destabi- 
lizing. It  is  not  survlvable. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  a  former  adminis- 
trator in  the  Kennedy  administration, 
who  has  impeccable  credentials  on  this 
subject,  stated  it  very  eloquently  hi  an 
article  recently  in  the  New  Toik 
Times. 

He  said  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  being  asked  today  to  fund  a 
use-it-or-lose-it  wei4X>n.  The  only  way 
the  BCX  can  be  kept  safe  is  if  it  is  used 
first,  before  it  is  strudc.  struck  by  an 
enemy  strike. 

That  is  a  very  destabilizing  thing. 
That  is  not  deterrence.  If  we  put  BCX 
in  fixed  sUos.  we  are  not  deterring  a 
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thtnf;  we  are  invltlnc  the  other  side  to 
strike  us  flnt. 

Some  have  Indleated  today  on  the 
floor  that  we  need— they  quesUoned 
whether  oar  not  Members  of  CtHigress 
agreed  that  we  should  have  a  triad  re- 
sponse to  our  defense  posture.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
person  in  the  entire  Congress  who  be- 
lieves we  should  not  have  a  modem 
triad  in  order  to  be  safe.  The  question 
is  how  do  we  rcqtond  to  the  vulner- 
abUlty  we  have  in  our  land-baaed  wing 
of  the  triad? 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  spend- 
ing, what  could  be  $20  billion,  what 
could  be  $30  billion  in  highly  accurate 
multtwarfaead  missiles  in  fixed  silos  is 
not  the  way  to  modernise  the  land- 
baaed  leg  of  our  triad. 

If  you  make  vulnerable,  even  more 
vulnerable,  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
triad,  you  are  not  modernising  a  thinr. 
you  are  putttaig  into  more  Jeopardy 
the  land-baaed  leg  of  the  triad. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Asra)  whom  I  respect  a  great 
deal— I  hawen  to  think  he  would 
make  a  great  Secretary  of  Defense 
someday.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
cmisin  might  agree  with  me  oa  that 
question  the  way  he  has  been  negoti- 
ating with  the  administration  on  arms 
oontroL 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  he  would  be  a  great 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  far  as  getting 
cost  controls  into  line,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  preference  for  destruc- 
tive weapons  systems. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  must  say  it  was  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  when  the  gentle- 
man tram  Wisconsin  supported  the 
MXmissDe.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated,  as  ev- 
erybody has  who  is  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile,  that  it  does 
have  hard  target  kill  capabilities,  that 
it  puts  at  risk  Soviet  hardened  silos 
and  hardened  command  and  control 
centers. 

Does  it  bother  the  gentleman  that 
the  Soviet  Union  now,  and  during  the 
pact  10  years,  have  deployed  over  600 
missiles? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Those  do  the  very 
thing,  that  very  thing  to  the  United 
States;  does  that  bother  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman     

Mr.  COURTER.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's response,  if  I  may  ask? 


spond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  that  develoianent.  The  question 
Is  not  whether  we  respond  but  how  we 
respond. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dowmr),  I  think,  was  very  eloquent; 
he  said  we  ought  to  be  moving  to  pro- 
tect the  land  leg  of  our  triad  by 
priaktng  our  land-bascd  missiles  more 
mobile,  we  ought  to  be  equipping  them 
with  siiogle  warheads  nXtust  than  mul- 
tiple warheads  which  are  destabiltelng 
in  themselves;  we  ought  to  be  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  camouflage. 

Now  I  want  to  finish  my  statement 
here.  I  only  have  a  limited  amount  of 
time.  I  am  responding  to  the  gentle- 
man's position. 

We  ought  to  be  adding  furthermore 
an  element  of  camouflage  to  the  land 
leg  of  our  triad. 

None  of  those  things  are  being  done 
in  the  case  of  the  MX.  The  Russians 
know  where  every  one  of  these  fixed 
silos  are.  There  is  no  element  of  mys- 
tery about  where  these  missiles  would 
be  placed.  You  cannot  move  them 
around  when  they  are  fixed  silos. 

So  that  is  strike  two.  And  strike 
three,  in  my  Judgment,  is  that  it  is 
moving  toward  multiple  warheads  on 
those  missiles  rather  than  single  war- 
heads. 

Now  some  of  us,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  yield  any  more  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  have  some  other  points  I  want 
to  make,  but  some  believe,  including 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  that  the 
way  we  get  to  Midgetman,  which  ap- 
parently does  have  those  laudable  fea- 
tures, being  mobile,  camouflage,  single 
warhead,  that  the  bridge  to  that  is  the 
MX. 

I  want  to  suggest  as  strongly  as  I 
possibly  can  that  I  think  that  is  funda- 
mentally wrong,  it  is  fimdamentally 
wrong.  Here  is  the  way  I  look  at  this 
proposition:  I  look  forward  over  the 
next  2  years  to  the  budget  dilonma 
each  of  us  in  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  face,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  who  is  the  ranking  RepubU- 
can  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  of  the  Committee  on 
Am>ropriations.  Now,  that  deficit,  no 
matter  how  you  cut  it,  is  going  to  be 
awescmie  to  deal  with.  I  believe  we  are 
in  the  range  of  $100  billion.  $200  bU- 
lion  deficits  even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, for  as  far  forward  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

Look  what  is  happening  in  the  other 
body  right  now,  trying  to  come  to 
terms  in  the  budget  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year,  let  alone  the  outyears 
when  the  bow  wave  of  the  extra  costs 
on  the  military  side  begin  to  be  felt. 
We  are  funding  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
in  many  of  these  military  spending 
programs  now. 


ing  with  substantial,  staggering,  and  I 
believe  catastrophic  deficits. 

Picture  yourselves  forward  3  or  4 
years  and  as  Members  of  this  body, 
when  after  accelerated  research  and 
development  on  the  Midgetman, 
which  everyone  says,  including  the 
Scowcroft,  that  we  ought  to  be  trying 
to  move  toward,  at  least  as  a  concept, 
that  is  a  concept  we  ought  to  be  going 
for.  We  have  at  that  time  then  i4>- 
proved  the  MX  in  fixed  sUos  and  the 
cost  may  be  $20  billion.  Then  the  pro- 
duction lines  are  open,  they  are  being 
produced,  they  are  being  deployed  and 
we  are  looidng  at  a  budget  deficit  of 
$200  billion  at  that  time  and  smnebody 
is  going  to  say:  "OK.  now  is  the  time 
to  go  forward  with  the  Midgetman." 

Now,  the  Midgetman  Is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  MX,  given  its  sophistica- 
tion, complexity,  and  all  the  rest. 

Then  you  can  hear  the  argimients 
today.  Just  as  well  as  I  can,  those  argu- 
ments from  those  who  will  oppose  it 
and  who  will  say,  "Why,  we  have 
budget  deficits  we  have  got  to  deal 
with.  We  have  hungry  children  not 
getting  nutrition  programs.  We  are 
not  doing  nearly  enough  in  the  field  of 
education.  We  cannot  open  up  the  pro- 
duction line  for  the  Midgetman,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  this  bargain  over 
here." 

Now  what  is  the  bargain?  The  MX 
missile:  "Already  funded,  production 
lines  are  already  open,  and  if  we  build 
another  100  or  200,  the  per  unit  cost 
will  be  less  than  the  Midgetman." 

D1660 

I  think  I  know  what  the  outcome  of 
that  debate  would  be.  I  think  the  out- 
come will  be,  well,  we  will  Just  go 
ahead  and  go  the  cheap  approach,  the 
least  expensive  approach,  though  it 
may  be  destabilising,  though  it  may 
bring  us  closer  to  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  both  superpowers. 
We  will  go  the  cheap  i4>proach  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  imperatives.  And 
what  will  that  mean?  It  will  mean  we 
will  buUd  another  100  MX  missiles  or 
maybe  200  more  BCX  missiles. 

The  point  of  aU  of  it  is  we— you 
think  we  are  not  at  a  first  strike  posi- 
tion today  with  100  MX  missiles,  I 
guarantee  you  we  will  be  if  we  ccmtin- 
ue  to  allow  the  production  line  to  go 
forward. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very,  very  serious  ar- 
gimient.  It  is  not  a  prospect  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  ought  to  write 
off  or  dismiss.  I  believe  the  fiscal  im- 
peratives are  going  to— if  we  allow  the 
production  lines  ever  to  open  on  the 
MX— be  totally  behind  the  continued 
development,  continued  production  of 
the  MX.  And  for  those  reasons,  the 
MX  is  wrong. 


Now  T*»M"g  of  defldts,  some  Mem- 
bers of  thei  House  are  saj^ng— I  heard 
it  in  debate  in  the  committee:  I  have 
heard  it  in  the  doakrooms  and  else- 
where—tlu*  when  we  an  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  MX.  really  the 
problem  of  the  deficit  is  a  subordinate 
problon.  Steurity  is  our  most  impor- 
tant problfm.  There  is  no  one  here 
who  disagfees  that  we  have  got  to 
have  a  secure  Nation,  but  I  Just 
happen  to  resent  a  little  Ut  those  who 
say,  "Walt  a  minute.  Those  of  you  who 
are  worried  about  the  deficit  dont  go 
crowding  in  on  our  argument  here.  We 
are  talking  about  security.  MX  is 
going  to  give  us  security.  So  dont  give 
us  these  cost  arguments.  Forget  the 
$20  billion,"  in  effect,  they  are  saying. 
Forget  wluit  could  be  $30  billion.  "We 
want  security." 

I  want  to  say  to  my  txieaA  we  are 
being  asked  to  put  into  vulnerable  un- 
survivable  bUos  a  missile  that  cannot 
survive— to  the  tune  of  $aO-#30  billlcm. 
that  $20-$30  billion  could  eithv 
reduce  the  deficit  or  be  deployed  into 
accelerated  RAD  in  the  Midgetman  or 
other  conventional  aspects  of  our  mili- 
tary budget  and  buy  us  more  for  the 
money. 

It  really  bothers  me  when  we  can 
Just  throw  $20  billion  around  at  some- 
thing that  people  say  at  least  will  be  a 
bargaining  chip. 

The  genUeman  from  Washington, 
my  friend  (Mr.  Dicks)  who  once  op- 
posed the  MX.  he  did  in  December— I 
wish  he  still  opposed  it  today— used  in 
the  debate  in  Deconber  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Gerald  Smith  and  Paul 
Wamke,  experts  on  arms  omitroL 

In  that  letter,  which  was  written  to 
Chairman  Aodabbo,  and  Mr.  Dicxs  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Rnois  in  Decon- 
ber,  Mr.  Wamke  and  Mr.  Smith  said 
the  f ollowihg: 

Ax  former  United  States  atrategic  nudesr 
arms  negotktors,  our  experience  In  put 
arms  control  talks  has  taught  us  to  be  wary 
of  bartainliv  chips.  We  bdteve  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  strategie  arms 
programs  that  are  necessary  (or  our  securi- 
ty. 

Parenthetically  I  would  have  to  say 
survivability  ought  to  figure  into  the 
equation  in  some  small  measure. 

They  go  on  to  sajr: 

Such  weapons  systons  need  no  bargainins 
chip  rationale  to  secure  publle  support  or 
approval  by  C^ongreas.  They  will  stand  on 
their  own  merit. 

They  continue  to  say: 

The  MX  missile  program  should  not  be 
Justified  as  a  useful  bargaining  chip. 

Weapons  systems  employed  as  barsaining 
chips  have  led  to  agreements  to  arm,  rather 
than  to  reduce  weaponry. 

And  finally,  as  Mr.  Dicks  reminded 
all  of  us  in  December,  finally,  the  sign- 
ers of  this  letter.  ICr.  Wamke  and  J£x. 
Smith  said  this: 

As  a  bargaining  chip,  were  the  Soviets  to 
accept  the  U.S.  START  proposals  at 
Oeneva.  the  United  States  would  be  free  to 


dmioy  tlie  MX  as  proposed.  Some  bargain- 
ing c^. 

Please,  do  not  accept  this  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  Do  not  accept  it  as  deter- 
rence. It  is  neither  of  those  things.  It 
is  a  waste  of  $20  billion. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  most  significant 
responsibilities  given  to  Congress  is 
that  of  providing  for  a  strong  national 
defense.  The  vote  we  will  cast  to  re- 
lease funds  for  testing  and  basing  ac- 
tivities for  the  MX  missile  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  with  which 
Congress  must  deal  tUs  year. 

I  have  speak  a  great  deal  of  time  lis- 
tening to  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue.  I  have  visited  the  White 
House  to  attend  briefings  by  members 
of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  has  re- 
ceived extcaudve  testimony  from  Iwth 
pitHionents  and  opponents  of  the  mis- 
sile. I  have  disciissed  the  issue  with  my 
constituoits.  many  of  whom  have  very 
strong  <H>inions  on  this  subject,  and 
scmie  of  whom  are  employed  on  the 
MX  program. 

After  these  extensive  briefings  and  a 
great  d«d  of  refiection.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  support 
the  resolution  now  before  us.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  my  deci- 
sion: 

First,  the  MX  will  not  increase  our 
national  securitjr; 

Second,  the  MX  will  serve  to  destabi- 
lise the  current  balance  of  power  lie- 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  and  will  make  negotiat- 
ing a  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ment more  difficult;  and 

Third,  we  must  reduce  wasteful  Qo\- 
emment  spending  if  we  are  to  reduce 
the  $200  billion  deficit  projected  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Eliminating 
the  MX  program  will  significantly  con- 
tribute to  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  history  of  the  MX  missile  and 
the  Rul)e  Goldberg  iMudng  options 
which  have  been  used  in  an  attempt  to 
Justify  its  existence  is  an  example  of 
Just  how  far  the  Pentagon  and  the 
mlssQe's  supporters  are  willing  to  go  to 
try  and  sell  this  expensive  new  war  toy 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American 

pe(9le> 

In  1979,  President  Carter  proposed 
that  200  MX  missiles  be  based  in  4,600 
sOos  in  the  Utah  and  Nevada  desert. 
This  would  have  been  the  largest 
public  works  project  in  history,  and 
would  have  strained  water  resources  to 
their  limits.  It  was  rejected  both  be- 
cause of  its  high  cost— in  excess  of 
$1(X)  billion— and  after  experts  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviet  Union  already 
had  the  opacity  to  overcome  the 
system. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office 
he  suggested  that  the  MX  be  placed  in 
superhardened  Minuteman  silos  until 
a  more  suitable  basing  mode  could  be 
found.  Congress  rejected  this  alterna- 


tive because  it  did  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem  of  missile  vulnerability. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  pro- 
posed iMSing  the  MX  on  large  trans- 
port planes.  This  plan  was  later 
dubbed  the  big  bird  option  and  died 
after  it  provoked  heated  opposition 
from  both  Congress  and  the  Air  Force 
and  a  great  deal  of  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public 

Next  came  Dense  PadL,  which  pro- 
posed that  100  MX  missiles  be  placed 
in  superhardened  silos  clustered  in  an 
area  14  miles  long  by  1  mile  wide.  The 
Dense  Pack  proposal  was  based  on  the 
theory  of  fratricide  which  predicted 
that  the  initial  blast,  radiation,  and 
debris  would  destroy  sulxequent  in- 
coming Soviet  warheads. 

This  option  was  rejected  both  be- 
cause of  concern  that  it  viol&ted  the 
terms  of  SALT  n  and  liecause  the  ad- 
ministration was  unable  to  convince 
C:k>ngres8  that  it  would  woiic. 

Today,  we  are  bade  at  square  one. 
The  President's  Commission,  chaired 
by  former  National  Security  Council 
Chairman  Brent  Scowcroft,  has  issued 
a  remarkable  report  on  the  subject.  Its 
findings  indude: 

First.  The  window  of  vulnerability 
which  had  initially  been  used  as  a  Jus- 
tification to  build  the  MX  does  not.  in 
fact,  exist.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
Scowcroft  Ck>mmission's  major  contri- 
butions to  the  delMite  now  underway 
about  the  future  composition  of  our 
strategic  nudear  deterrent.  While 
there  is  little  doubt  that  our  land- 
based  ICBM's  are  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike— in  fact,  a  recent  Air  Force 
study  suggests  that  up  to  99  percent  of 
our  land-based  missiles  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  Soviet  first  strike— the 
destractive  power  of  our  ttomlier  fleet 
and  OMX  relatively  invulnerable  subma- 
rines is  more  than  suf  f ident  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union  should  it  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

Second.  There  is  no  way  to  harden  a 
silo  suf fidently  to  make  it  invulnera- 
ble from  attack.  This  means  that  so 
long  as  the  next  generation  of  ICBM's 
are  placed  in  existing  silos,  no  matter 
how  much  they  are  hardened,  they 
will  be  destroyed. 

Third.  The  United  States  should 
begin  to  move,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  develop  a  small,  mobile  land-based 
missile  in  order  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  any  land-based,  sta- 
tionary ICBM. 

The  Scowcroft  C^ommission's  recom- 
mendation tliat  100  NX's  be  placed  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  a  window  of  vulnerability  does 
not  exist,  and  if  the  100  MX  missiles 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mends be  buUt  are  destroyed  in  a  first 
strike,  why  should  the  United  States 
spend  the  nearly  $25  billion  necessary 
for  its  construction?  Why  should  not 
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some  of  the  money  which  the  Presi- 
dent wtehee  to  spend  on  the  MX  mis- 
sDe  Instead  be  shifted  to  speed  devel- 
opment of  the  lildcetmAn?  The  Scow- 
croft  Commission  Is  recommending 
construction  of  the  MX  proceed  even 
though  It  knows  that  the  missile  is 
vulnerable  and  must  be  replaced  In  the 
very  near  future. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  suggests  that  the  same 
hard  target  kUl  capacity  used  to  Justi- 
fy the  MX  could  be  provided  by  the 
D6  Tridoat  mlssfle  at  a  significantly 
lower  cost.  This  would  not  only  save 
Mllions  ot  dollars  and  base  the  mlssOes 
In  a  much  more  survlvable  mode,  but 
this  proposal  would  also  remove  from 
the  continental  United  States  some 
very  lucrative  targets  which  the  Sovi- 
ets would  certainly  attadi  in  the  first 
minutes  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Otven  these  doubts  about  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  MX.  one  wonders  how  it 
could  add  In  any  slv^lcant  way  to  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent.  It  has 
been  dear  for  some  time  that  a  weap- 
ons system  such  as  MX  no  longer  can 
be  bum  with  any  hope  of  surviving  a 
Soviet  atta^  No  matter  what  new.  bi- 
arre  baidng  system  the  Pentagon  de- 
vises for  the  MX.  it  must  face  the 
facts  that  the  days  of  large,  fixed  nu- 
clear mtfii**  have  passed,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  proceed  with  oon- 
structkm  of  smaller,  more  survlvable 
nuclear  mIssUes. 

In  additional,  the  SALT  n  agree- 
ment, the  terms  of  which  President 
Reagan  has  pledged  to  abide  by.  limits 
the  United  States  to  the  deployment 
of  one  new  strategic  mlssOe  system.  As 
yet.  neither  the  President  nor  any 
member  of  the  Soowcroft  Commission 
has  been  able  to  explain  how  both  the 
MX  and  the  MIdgetman  can  be  de- 
ployed by  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  consistant  with  the  terms  of 
SALTIL 

For  aU  of  these  reasons.  I  cannot 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113.  Continued  development  of  the 
MX  is  not  in  our  national  Interest,  will 
not  add  to  our  national  security,  and 
wfll  divert  funds  from  military  readi- 
ness, over  budget  Items,  and  the  con- 
struction of  new,  more  efficient  weap- 
ons systems  which  would  strengthen 
our  nuclear  deterrent  and  make  a  nu- 
clear war  less  likely  to  occur.« 
•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  meak  in  opposition  to  the 
MX  missile.  If  we  place  this  wem^on  in 
existing  sUos.  we  will  be  sitting  ducks. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  threaten  the  Rus- 
sians frmn  a  position  of  vulnerability. 
These  sUos  practically  invite  a  surprise 
attack. 

The  basic,  underlying  problem  Is  the 
vulnerability  of  the  existing  Minute- 
man  sOoa.  What  gain  is  there  in  stuff- 
ing a  more  lethal  missile  into  the  same 
holes? 

Even  the  administration  admits  that 
the  vulneraUllty  of  the  MX  means 
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that  we  will  have  to  launch  our  mis- 
siles upon  warning  that  the  Russians 
may  have  fired  theirs.  This  Is  Insanity. 
The  President  may  react  before  It  is 
clear  that  an  attaA  is  of  a  limited 
nature.  And  what  of  false  alarms?  Our 
syrtem  frequently  generates  false 
alarms.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
Incinerate  the  world  over  a  techni- 
cian's hangover  or  a  bad  microchip. 
That  is  what  this  policy  amounts  to.  If 
you  vote  for  the  MX.  you  vote  for  this 
sort  of  madness. 

The  Russians  have  said  time  and 
time  agi^  that  If  we  force  them  into  a 
comer  with  the  MX.  they  will  also 
adopt  a  launch-on-wamlng  policy.  We 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  more  false  alarms  than  we  ever 
wllL  Is  this  what  we  want?  Surely  the 
MX  Is  not  the  best  that  we  can  do. 

It  is  understatement  to  say  that  the 
MX  is  the  wrong  system.  It  is  a  bad 
system.  And  ultimately,  it  is  not  the 
bargaining  chip  that  its  supportos 
suggest,  but  a  move  that  wlU  open  a 
new  and  more  terrifying  chapter  in 
the  arms  race.* 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  MimiA.  Chairman  6f  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  113)  approving  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  funds  for  MX 
missile  procurement  and  full-scale  en- 
gineering development  of  a  basing 
mode,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


hope  the  House  will  take  early  action 
on  this  request.^ 


THE  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mtiss)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  a  biU  to  name  the 
present  Federal  Building  located  at 
Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets  In  Lafayette. 
Ind.,  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck  Feder- 
al Building." 

This  day,  the  day  that  we  are  observ- 
ing as  Former  Members'  Day.  is  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  pro^nt  this  bOl  to 
honor  one  of  the  mosTable  Members 
to  ever  serve  In  this  House  and  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  outstanding  Member 
to  have  served  from  Indiana. 

Charles  Halleck  served  the  Second 
District  of  Indiana  34  years  and  served 
as  Rcqpubllcan  Leader  of  the  House  for 
10  years.  He  retired  from  Congress 
after  the  90th  Congress  when  he  was 
not  a  candidate  for  reelection  in  1M8. 

Because  of  his  long  and  dedicated 
service  is  this  House,  he  is  most  de- 
serving of  this  small  recognition.  I 


VOLUNTEERS  HONORED  AT  CHI- 
CAOO'S  NORTHWEST  HOSPI- 
TAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houe.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnmo)  is 
recogniaed  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  As 
the  Congressman  for  the  11th  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
volunteer  organisation  at  the  North- 
west Hospital  located  In  my  district  at 
5648  West  Addlscm  Street  In  Chicago. 

Every  year  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  Northwest  Hospital  has  a  ceremony 
duitag  which  the  volunteers  are  hon- 
ored and  are  presented  with  volunteer 
service  awards.  The  cerenumy.  recep- 
tion, and  luncheon  were  held  this  year 
on  May  21  at  Dl  Leo's  Restaurant  In 
my  district. 

These  outstanding  volunteers  have 
worked  many  long  hours  at  the  hoq>l- 
tal  and  are  an  inmlratlon  to  the  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  are  neighbors 
and  friends.  This  is  truly  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  wholehearted  devotion  to  our 
community  and  its  people.  We  hear 
much  talk  about  the  lack  of  dvic  q>lrlt 
in  various  cities  throughout  America, 
but  on  the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago 
we  are  a  community  of  people  who 
care  about  each  other. 

It  was  a  special  privilege  for  me  to 
participate  in  the  awards  ceremony, 
along  with  Peter  Rusin.  the  adminis- 
trator of  Northwest  Hospital:  Dr. 
Manu  Khodadad,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  medical  staff;  and  Dr.  Leon 
Gershbein,  director  of  the  Research 
Institute  and  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  I  congratulate  all  of  the  vol- 
unteers at  Northwest  Hoq>ltal  who 
merited  awards  for  their  selfless  and 
compassionate  service. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  the  program  of  North- 
west Hoq>ltal's  14th  Annual  Volunteer 
Awards  Presentation  follows,  as  does 
the  volunteer  honor  rolL  A  poem  by 
Lou  Zoelle.  10.500  Hour  Ouard.  follows 
the  honor  roll. 

Pmooaui 


ICn.  Lyn  Kesnift— Director  of  Volunteers. 

nnrocATioii 
Father  Elder  Senesao— Hoapttsl  Chaplain. 


BonoTsble       Frank       Annunito— United 
States  Congreaman. 

HOHOUD  ouasn 

Mr.  Peter  Ruitn— Executive  Director. 

Dr.  Howard  Ueberaum— President.  Medi- 
cal Staff. 

Dr.  Manu  Khodadad— Secretsry /Treasur- 
er. Medical  Staff. 

Dr.  Le<m  Oershbein— Director  of  Research 
Institute  *  Member.  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Wolskl,  RN— Director  of  Nurs- 
ing. 


Mr.  Jerome  Satnnan— Aidilteet 
Members— Board  of  Wobmo's  AuxUlary. 
Members— Szeeuttve  Nurrinc  Staff. 

V<H.«iRBB  SBVica  Awsass 

1T,SOO  BOUB  OOASD 

Kay  Keboe. 

14,aOO  HOUB  ooAas 

Chris  Callahan. 

lo.soo  Hona  ouabb 
Lou  Zoelle. 

t.Boo  Boua  Gusaa 
Joan  Carrado. 

S,000  HOUa  OOAIS 

Anne  MarkuBsen. 

T.SOO  HOOa  SUSBD 

MaryRocaets. 

■.BOO  BOOB  ousaa 
Alice  Oorrlgan,  Frances  Ftasia. 

B,ooo  irouB  Qnjju>/4m  BUMom 
Betty  Kaasis.  Haael  McClemwit, 
PrwhdnskL 

4.B00  HOUB  OOABB 

Evelyn  Habn.  Alice  Ndson. 

4.0Oe  BOOB  ODABB/SBB  BUMOaB 

AnnaHovde.  Louise  Mslensi.  Irene  Man- 
drake. Sophie  McOiatb.  Sam  Perrone.  Mike 
Ross.  Vircfnis  SobolewskL 

S.0O0  BOUB  OOABB/SBB  BUMOMB 

Evelyn  Ometnlnc.  Naomi  Johnson,  Mary 
LewaM.  Acnes  Nellis.  Msbd  Rupany.  Flor- 
enoe  Urban. 

a,BOO  HOUB  OOABB 

Dorothy  Mueller,  Comdla  RembowskL 

S,000  BOUB  OUABB/lST  BIAKOBB 

Mary  Hsne.  Marian  Lisebalk.  Ton!  Paw- 
kranrid.  Helen  Rutz,  Eleanor  Seurbom.  Irene 
Tumbarello. 

1.B00  HOUB  OUBBB 

Josephine  Cannone,  Antionette  DeOroot, 
Helen  DeMaroo.  Helen  Mundo.  Laura 
SchultB. 

1.000  HOUB  OUABB 

Martha  Acnes,  Ftanoes  Bntm.  Marian 
Csaper,  LoitetU  FMit,  CUue  Fitko.  Vito 


June  MathlBen,  Louise  Mendidno.  Kay 
Norton.  Mary  Peltoo.  VIgU  Riehe.  Doris 
Webster. 

BOO  HOUB  m 

Martha  A^nes.  Lucille  Banter,  Genevieve 
Bevetsse,  Ltaetta  Fay,  Clare  Fttko,  Johan- 
na Orabow,  Clara  Oraaann.  Docothy 
Hocan.  Eltebeth  Holt.  Mazle  Interrante, 
Betnioe  LavAer. 

Thomas  Mayo.  Louise  Mendidno.  Cather- 
ine Nauchton.  Mary  O'Kane.  Mary  Pelton. 
lilllan  PtskarAl.  Bessie  Raslazmos,  Loretto 
Rock,  Jeanette  Snyder.  Ann  StnemlOGsny, 
RonTabert. 

VOLumsB  HoBOB  Rou. 

Martha  Agnes,  Antoinette  Arinl.  I^ndeU 
Ayres.  Sally  Baler.  Lucille  Banter,  Lonatne 
Belstner.  Linda  Bennardo.  Dee  Bemhaiisw, 
Ooie  Bettl,  Lea  Bettl.  Oenevtove  Beverase, 
Mlra  BiecaiBkL 

Josephine  Bochenek.  Trina  Boley,  Ruth 
Boorts,  Eutoloe  Bradley,  FTanoes  Bram. 
Mabel  Breifbarth.  Jeanne  Buchhola,  Ruth 
Buckley,  Iraie  C^arelll.  Chris  Callahan,  Jo- 
■ephine  Caiaxme.  Josephine  Carilna 

Joan  Caitacio,  Jos^h  Casper,  Marian 
Casper.  Tina  Catalano,  May  Chada,  Ullian 
Chase,  Mary  Conley,  Alice  Corric>n.  Bdythe 
Cuttone,  Anna  Dachtto',  Leona  Davis,  Mar- 
caret  DeFalfx*. 


Antianette  DeOroot,  Helen  DeMarco. 
AIMaa  Dempewoif.  Gertrude  Fabaeh.  Loret- 
ta  lay.  JOlla  Felndt,  Loretta  Fieht,  Deborah 
Flgina.  Clare  Fltko,  Helen  Rink.  Mary 
Ftaaeesoonl,  Marie  Galbreath. 

UDlan  Gents,  Johanna  Grabow.  Vivien 
Graf.  Clara  Gramann.  Evelyn  Grueterinc. 
Ullian  Gorke.  Evelyn  Hahn.  Maigarete 
HaloeB,  Muy  Hane,  Jeanette  Hart.  Marg 
fiaiiii,  Ethel  HempeL 

Irene  Hemphill.  Marie  Hfaioe,  Coletta  Hlt- 
adbencer,  Ruth  HObby,  Dorothy  Hocan, 
Beth  Hocstrom.  EUsabeth  Holt,  Anna 
Hovde,  Anne  Hoversen,  John  Huches, 
Ranees  Huth.  Marie  Interrante. 

LDdDe  Iversen.  Sicney  Jahn.  Helen  Jesuit, 
Naomi  Johnson.  Edna  Joseph.  Josqihlne 
KaU.  Irene  Karas,  EUsabeth  Kanls,  Kay 
Keboe.  Joseph  Keller,  Cella  Ktrstein,  Mary 
K^le. 

Priscllla  Kone^,  Sandra  Kwamertrt. 
Nonaa  KraaBewsU.  Adeline  Kucxma.  LOUan 
Kndla,  Ann  TaMantia,  Bemlce  Lawler, 
Mary  Lewald.  Marian  Uschalk,  Vtto  Loia- 
oooo.  Patrlda  Loranea.  Patricia  Majcan. 

Louise  Malanca.  Josephine  Mallnovskl. 
Irene  Mandrske,  Rite  Manola,  Rose  Mar- 
centlna,  Ann  Markuseen.  Mary  Mascari. 
Connie  Mathias,  June  Mathiaen,  Thomaa 
Ibyo,  Roth  Meindl.  Louise  Mendidno. 

Ruth  MOlch.  Joan  Moore.  Dorothy 
MaeDer.  Helen  Mundo,  Edna  Murray,  Cath- 
erine McCann.  Haael  McClement,  S(H>hie 
MoQiath.  Catherine  Nauchton,  Acnes 
NdUs,  Alice  Nelson.  Florence  Nelson. 

Kay  NorUm.  Tnidl  NowakowsU.  Kevin 
ODooneil.  Mary  O'Kane.  Mary  Papa.  EDa 
PareUus,  Betty  Faullan,  Ttml  Pawlowakl. 
Bwald  Peltsch.  Mary  Pelton.  Sam  Pemme. 
Dorothy  Petoson. 

Lilllan  Piskorrid.  Frances  Plezia.  Kelly 
Pople.  Bessie  Posner.  Acnes  Prartslnski. 
Bessie  Raslarmos,  Marie  Rebel.  Cornelia 
RembomU.  Sam  Rinl,  Loretta  Rock.  Mary 
Roccets.  ICke  Ross. 

Mabd  Rupany,  Helen  Ruta,  Marcaiet 
Saloe.  Irene  Salerno,  Mary  Sanders,  Mary 
Ann  Schiller,  Laura  Schultz,  Phil  Serpico. 
Frank  Serreochla,  Eleanor  Seurbom. 

Prashna  Shah,  Lorraine  Smith.  Jeanette 
Snyder.  Vircinia  SObolemkl.  Britta  Soder- 
lund.  Idm  SOIocub.  Mary  Sroka,  Molly  Stew- 
art. Gertrude  Stover. 

Ann  Stiaemiecny.  James  Ssmurlo.  Ron 
Tabert.  Btanehe  Taiamino,  Corlnne  Timko, 
Rosalie  Todd.  Irene  Tumbarello.  Ida  UUo. 
Kay  UMdi.  Florence  UrbaiL 

Maria  Vlltou,  Marcaret  Watson.  Roberta 
weber.  Doris  Webster.  Janet  Wlckstrom. 
EOeen  Wilde,  Kye-Sook  W<hi.  Lou  Zoelle, 
AnneZollk. 

6  Volunte««  wHl  receive  3  Stars  (300 
Hours). 

16  Volunteers  will  receive  2  Stars  (200 
Hours). 

30  Volunteers  will  receive  1  Star  (100 
Hours). 

2S  Volunteers  will  receive  Certificates  for 
Service  xatOtx  100  Hours. 

Durinc  the  past  year  our  senior  volunteers 
have  served  approximately  48,500  hours. 
Their  dedication  and  loyalty  is  sincerely  ap- 
predated  by  everyone  at  The  Medical 
Center  of  Northwest  HospitaL 

Our  sinoere  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Marlon  Watson  who  passed  away  January 
23.  IMS.  She  wiU  be  missed  by  her  fellow 
volunteers. 

The  Place  To  Be  ot  1983 
Here's  a  poem  that's  been  desicned 
^mth  each  and  every  one  of  you  in  mind 
Tou  know  we're  here— we  concrecate 
And  because  of  our  dedication— celebrate. 


This  special  day  has  been  set  aside 
To  honor  you  with  love  and  pride 
It  would  be  sad  indeed  to  miss 
A  lov^  Catherine  sudi  as  this. 

Please  move  about  to  creet  new  faces 
And  pamper  them  with  charminc  craoes 
WhUe  wearlnc  our  proftssional  blue 
Extend  a  welcome  to  all  who  are  new. 
We  oover  the  h09ttal's  numerous  flooTi 
As  we  perform  many  and  various  diores 
Spectelised  croups  often  in  apace  unseen 
But  always  in  unison  as  a  perfect  team. 
The  theme  for  the  title  up  above 
Uke  a  craoeful  wlncinc  of  a  dove 
To  qnead  our  unity  as  we  procreas 
Resultinc  in  much  health  and  hapiNneas. 
To  condude  this  endinc  from  our  ranks 
We  submit  our  appreciation  and  our  thanks 
lift  up  your  gisMi   Jrtn  in  this  toast 
For  this  day  and  for  those  we  love  the  most 

— LOUZOBUB.* 


WITNESS  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
AND  MERIT  SELECTION  OF  UJS. 
MARSHALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undo' 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kacmi- 
MKBR)  is  recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIEK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
structure the  UJB.  Marshals  Service 
and  to  reform  the  operation  of  the 
witness  security  program.  This  biU 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  bipar- 
tisan woiic  done  in  this  area  by  myself, 
and    Senators    Nuhh,    Baucos.    and 

COCBSJM. 

The  U.S.  Marshals  Service  Is  among 
the  oldest  and  proudest  Federal  law 
^orconent  agencies.  In  the  past 
decade,  the  Marshals  Service  has  been 
assigned  two  inux>rtant  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities:  First,  operation 
of  the  witness  security  program;  and 
second.  m>prehenslon  of  fugitives. 
Each  of  these  duties  involves  sensitive 
law  enforcement  operations  and  re- 
quires modem  management  structure 
and  accountability.  Thus,  a  singularly 
important  change  made  by  my  bOl 
with  respect  to  the  Marshals  Service  Is 
to  provide  for  the  merit  selection  of 
mitrnhain  by  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  blU 
is  to  revamp  the  way  in  which  the  wit- 
ness security  program  is  run.  In  1970 
the  Congress  authorized  the  Justice 
Department  to  hide  and  give  new  iden- 
tities to  persons  who  are  witnesses  In 
organteed  crime  cases.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  this  program  has  bec(Hne  an 
important  tool  in  organized  crime 
prosecutions  In  the  view  of  many  law 
enforcement  personneL  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  program  has  also  been  strongly 
criticized  by  Members  of  Congress,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  victims 
of  the  program.  These  critics  point  to: 
First,  the  excessive  mmiber  of  partld- 
pante:  second,  poor  admission  screen- 
ing; third,  frequent  complaints  about 
noncompliance  with  agreonents  be- 
tween the  Government  and  protected 
witnesses:  fourth,  inability  of  persons 
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with  legal  datms  to  find  a  secure  Judg- 
ment against  protected  witnesses:  and 
nfth.  tragic  incidents  of  protected  wit- 
nesses Gtmunltting  crimes  of  violence 
against  innocent  persons. 

In  the  bai  I  am  offering  today  I  have 
attempted  to  balance  the  needs  of  the 
law  enforcement  community  with  the 
valid  omeems  of  the  program's  critics. 
Thus,  the  bill  creates  a  new  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program,  but  does  so  with 
some  new  constraints.  Specific 
changes  made  by  the  bill  include: 

First,  more  restrictive  selection  crite- 
ria, and  a  requirement  that  persons 
placed  in  the  program  be  approved  by 
top  officials  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: 

Second,  creation  of  a  crime  victims 
compensation  fimd  for  victims  of 
crimes  CMmnltted  by  protected  wit- 


Mr.  OoioALB.  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   KAsmnam.   for   5   minutes, 
today. 


Third,  procedures  to  make  it  easier 
for  Judgment  creditors  to  seelc  relief: 

Fourth,  provision  for  Federal  proba- 
tion officers  to  supervise  all  protected 
witnesses  on  probation  or  parole  (re- 
gardless of  whether  the  person  Is  serv- 
ing a  State  or  Federal  sentence): 

Fifth,  creation  of  an  Independent 
hearing  mechanism  for  the  adjudlca- 
tkm  of  diq>utes  between  protected  wit- 
nesses and  the  Marshals  Service: 

Sixth,  a  firm  requirement  that  the 
Federal  Government  disclose  to  State 
and  local  law  mf orcement  officials  the 
identity  and  previous  criminal  history 
of  protected  witnesses. 

In  dosing.  I  must  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  done  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  other  body.  I  have  especial- 
ly benefited  from  the  substantive  leg- 
islative suggestions  of  Senators  NmiH. 
Baucds.  and  Cochram.  I  hope  to  work 
with  them  and  my  House  colleagues  to 
enact  this  measure  into  law.« 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SAwm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT).  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  oa  account  of  official  busi- 
n« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiiest  of  Mr.  Edwahos  of  Alabama)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BaooMPixLD,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  6. 

Mr.  MTsas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boxn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AmnjHzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  HAMMnscHHiDT.  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  RaooBO  and  is  estimated  by  the 
PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $2,053. 

Mr.  CoasAOA.  immediately  prior  to 
vote  on  HJl.  2920.  in  the  House,  today. 

Mr.  Sanaauifa,  prior  to  the  vote  in 
the  House  today  on  H.R.  2480. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwahos  of  Alabama)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Oradisoh. 

Mr.  HAMsm  of  Utah. 

Bdr.  PiBiJM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conn  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  COKABLX. 

Mr.  RniALDO. 

Mr.  BOBHLXRT. 

Mr.  HamtmscHinaT. 

BCr.  Oanii. 

Mr.  Pbtxi. 

Mr.  HiLca. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Calif omla. 

Mr.  McEwDf. 

Mr.  Bboomtibld. 

Mr.  Chxhxt. 

Bfr.  FOBSTTHS. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Bfr.  SoLOM OH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKsaiiAif . 

Mr.  Madigah. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoxKR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ahdbksoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GoHZALB  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Browk  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AmfTTHZio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jons  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bonn  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mabkkt. 

Mr.  RoDiKO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stabk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  HAiKisoif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KosTMATBi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DtxoH. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  FowLSR. 

Mr.  Obst  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  RlCBARSSOH. 

Mr.  FkAHK. 

Mr.  Dtsoh. 

Mr.  Aspni. 

Mr.  LiraiSKi. 

Mr.  SHAmfOH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WAuami. 

Mr.  Cbappbll. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

&J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  deslgnatlns 
Alaska  Statehood  Day.  January  S.  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servioe. 

aj.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  8.  IMS.  as  "Munici- 
pal aerk'i  We^";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  I%)eaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  May  24.  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  smoid  section  3a  of  the 
Cotton  SUtlstics  and  IMtmates  Act  to  pro- 
vide continuing  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  recovulng  costs  anodat- 
ed  with  cotton-classing  services  to  produc- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

lisa.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  fees  to 
cover  VS.  Government  costs  incident  to 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
laws,  laws  governing  the  humane  care,  treat- 
ment, and  transportation  of  animals,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

1163.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  and  amendmoits  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  fiacal  year  1984 
(H.  Doc  No.  98-8S):  to  the  Committee  on 
Aivropilatlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Sti^,  transmitting  a  report  explaining 
the  manner  In  which  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  has  been  served  by  pay- 
ments made  during  the  previous  month  to 
private  individuals  or  corporations  in  satis- 
faction of  assurance  agreements  or  payment 
of  loan  guarantees  entered  Into  by  an 
agency  or  corporation  of  Uie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits 
ext«ided  to  the  Polish  People's  Republic  in 
the  atamce  of  a  declaration  of  default  of  its 
debt,  pursuant  to  section  308  of  Public  Iaw 
97-287;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  list  of  «mtract  award  dates  for  the  period 
of  June  18.  1983.  to  June  SO,  1983,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  lS9<b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


1186.  A  letter  from  the  AeUng  Director. 
Defense  Seeivtty  Asslstanrr  Ageney.  traos- 
mlttinc  notice  of  the  Air  Fnee'S  propessd 
letter  of  offer  to  Israd  for  defease  aitides 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $80  mflUon. 
pursuant  to  sectian  38(b)  of  the  Arms 
Kzpmt  Oontaol  Act:  to  the  Cnnmlttee  on 
Amed  Services. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Prsaldent  and 
Chairman.  Sxpoct-Impoit  Bank  of  the 
United  Statca.  transmitthw  i 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insuranoe 
■upported  by  JBrimliank  dmtng  Aprfl  1863 
to  Oommuniat  countries;  to  the  Ooeamittee 
on  Banking,  finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1186.  A  tetter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treaswy.  tiansnltthic  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed letiBiation  to  amend  the  Dlstriet  of 
ColumUa  Stif-Govemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganisation  Act  and  the  Dlstiiet 
of  ColumbU  Code  with  respect  to  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  DMrlet  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  committee  on  the  Dlstriet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transttiitting  a  copy  of  the  document 
"Training  Pttwonel  for  the  Bdueatian  of 
the  Handicaiiied"  sdieduled  for  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register,  puisaant  to  section 
405  of  PublieJLaw  94-463:  to  the  Committee 
on  Educattooj  and  Labor. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Uu- 
cation.  transmitting  a  copy  «t  the  document 
"Secretary's  Initiative  to  improfe  the  Qual- 
ity of  Chapter  1.  VCIA  ProJeets"  scheduled 
for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  pur- 
suant to  section  405  of  PubUe  jLaw  84-463;  to 
the  Committ^  on  Educatloo  and  I^bor. 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Aetinc  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistanee  Ageney.  trans- 
mitting notlee  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  s#U  certain  defense  artldes  and 
services  to  ftrael  (Transmittal  Mo.  63-37). 
pursuant  to  section  S8(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Secarity  Asslstanoe  Ageney.  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  propssed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
the  aovemment  of  Jordon.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 83(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
to  the  Conmtttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U& 
Cmisumer  t*roduct  Safety  CommisBlan. 
transmitting  a  rep<»t  on  the  OoBuniasion's 
activities  under  tlie  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  dwlng  calendar  year  1863,  pursu- 
ant to  5  UJB.C.  WXbHiy,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration. D«artment  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  propoaed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  UJ8.C.  663a(o);  to  the 
Committee  en  Government  Operations. 

1175.  A  letter  fran  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Departmmt  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmlt- 
ttog  notice  of  a  propoaed  new  records 
system,  purwiant  to  5  UJB.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Ckxnmittee  oki  Government  Opoatioas. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Fl'eedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  55S(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govenunent  Operations. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  Loan  Guarantee  Boud. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  aettvi- 
ties  under  the  Freedom  of  Inf wmation  Act 
during  caleadar  year  1863.  pursuant  to  5 
VS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Cooualttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


1116.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Fensloa  Bei>ef it  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transnltting  a  tvBnxi  on  the  CiMporation's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  553(d):  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Govern- 
ment Opeiatlans. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree.  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  flabetmen's  ocmtingency  fund  for  calen- 
dar year  1962.  pursuant  to  sectkm  408(a)  of 
Piridle  Law  95-372;  to  the  Committee  on 
ICerebant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  C:om- 
meroe,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  operatloas  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  pursuant  to  section  707  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

118L  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Xramnortatlon.  teansmitting  the  first 
ammal  report  of  accomplishments  under 
the  airport  Improvemrat  program,  pursuant 
to  seotlao  521  of  Public  Law  97-248;  to  the 
Oonmittee  on  Public  Woita  and  Transpor- 


1163.  A  letter  fran  the  Secretary  of 
r.  transndtting  a  report  on  the  wind 
HW'HiMti  managonent  plan  status. 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  Public  Law  96- 
345:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980. 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  C^ivfl  Servioe, 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMBiOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Undn  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  ocNmmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleik  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
prefer  calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  JONES  of  North  Carolliut  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl. 
3840.  A  UU  to  provide  for  the  orderly  termi- 
nation of  Federal  maiukgement  of  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands.  Alaska;  with  amendments  (Rept 
Na  96-213).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whote  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1078.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
water  Iwme  commerce  of  the  United  States 
(Rmt  No.  96-214).  Referred  to  the  Ccxnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  3077.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
that  the  label  and  advertising  of  certain  al- 
coholic lieverages  contain  a  statement  warn- 
ing consumers  of  possible  health  liazards  as- 
sociated with  consumption  of  the  beverage, 
unless  such  a  requirement  is  In  effect  under 
other  Federal  law;  to  the  C!omniittee  on 
laiergy  and  (Commerce. 


HJl.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  lieverages  is  not  a  deduct- 
ible expense:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DASCHUB: 
HH.  3079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Servioe  Act  to  provide  that  retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  serve  as 
members  of  local  boards  of  the  SdecUve 
Service  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  3080.  A  bill  to  smend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disaMlities  who  are  eliglMe  for 
military  retired  pay  for  nonregular  servioe 
to  receive  compmsation  tat  such  disalrflitles 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
receive  such  retired  pay  without  reduction 
in  either  such  compensation  or  such  retired 
pay;  to  the  Committee  <m  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MicBxu    Mr.    VAaoaa    Jaot.    Mr. 
Thomas  of  C^alif omla,  Mr.  Msami  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lagomaisiiio. 
Mr.   DicKnraoH,   Mr.   BAirnAH.   Mr. 
GmoBiCH.  and  Mrs.  MAxmi  of  Illi- 
nois): 
HJl.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Electim  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  increase 
the  role  of  political  parties  in  financing 
campaigns  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FORSTTHE: 
HK.  3082.  A  bOl  to  momote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  and  to  offset  or 
prevent  the  serious  loss  of  wetlands  by  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other  essential 
habitat,  and  for  the  otiier  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
HJl.  3083.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
waiver  in  the  compromise  and  collection  of 
Federal  daims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  (for  lilm- 
self  and  Mr.  Krasmss): 
HJl.  3084.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Oxte.  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  multiple  ap- 
peals f  Qed  with  re9>ect  to  the  same  agency 
order;  to  the  Qwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  3085.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  (Thief 
of  Engineers,  to  make  loans  to  operators  of 
certain  water  supply  systems  for  the  relia- 
bllitation.  Improvement,  and  expansion  of 
those  systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation.      

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  3086.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
Government  witnesses  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, to  establish  a  X5&.  Marshals  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
HJl.  3087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  aean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  further  assessmmt  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory  ccmoeming  depletion 
of  oaone  in  the  stratosphere  by  halocarbon 
compounds  l>efore  proceeding  with  any  fur- 
ther regulation  of  such  compounds,  to  pro- 
vide for  needed  further  research  and  study, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Cwnmerce. 
By  Mr.  MCEWEN: 
HJl.  3088.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
whose  function  shall  be  to  develop  and  im- 
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to  promote  the  peaceful 
ieeolutloii  <tf  intenikttaiKl  oonfUeU  through 
the  un  of  coofllct-reeotattlon  tedmlquee;  to 
the  OoauBtttae  on  Foteign  AtfalTB. 

By  llr.  ICAOIOAN  (by  requert): 
HJt  son.  A  MD  to  reduce  the  ooet  of  and 
Improve  the  food  itamp  program  and  for 
other  puipoeeK  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  ifr.  ICTKRS: 
HJL  aOM.  A  hill  to  deelgnat^  the  Federal 
Bulldli«  at  Fourth  and  Perry  Streets.  La- 
fayette. Ind.  ai  the  "Charlea  A.  HaUeck 
Federal  Bnlldtiw":  to  the  Committee  on 
PuMteWoriaandTraniportatlon. 

ByMr.PVnU: 
HJL  IMl.  A  un  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standardi  Act  of  193S  to  remove  the  mini- 
mum that  to  required  to  be  paid  to  handi- 
capped erorken  emirioyed  under  certificatet 
lanied  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the 
Ooeamlttee  on  Mucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIUjEN: 
HJt  mm.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  modify  the  numerical 
1tm**-*'~'  applicable  to  group  living  ar- 
rangementa.  for  determining  the  eligibility 
of  certain  redirienta  of  aodal  aeeurity  bene- 
flU  who  reside  in  such  arrangemente  to  re- 
ceive allotments:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SEXBERLIMO: 
BLR.  son.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Bnployment  Act  of  1M7  to 
adjust  the  exeluskm  applicable  to  certain 
executive  and  hlgh-policymaklng  positions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJt  aO»4.  A  bOl  to  repeal  basebaU's  anU- 
trust  exemption:  to  the  Committee  (m  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AacHBt): 
HJt.  3095.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
tribution of  scientific  equipment  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  to  foster  uni- 
versity research  and  scientific  traininr.  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK 
HJL  3096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  certain 
abuses  invohrtaig  tax  straddles  and  to  pre- 
vent the  aviMance  of  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax  through  the  use  of  foreign  oorpora- 
ttais:   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


sentatlves  concerning  martial  lavr  on 
Taiwan:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faiia. 


HJt.  3097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
operation  of  a  lawyer  referral  service  by  a 
State  (w  local  bar  association  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  unrelated  trade  or  business:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mi. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  <dause  4  of  rule  XZn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
foUows: 

135.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampahire. 
relative  to  public  education  for  military  de- 
pendents to  the  Committee  on  Education 
andLabw. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  natural  gas  and 
pipelines:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

137.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  add  rain: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

13S.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  designa- 
tion of  Vietnam  Veterans'  Recognition  Day: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ovil 
Service. 

139.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  HawaU.  relative 
to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

140.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  DeUware.  reUtive  to  Marine  Re- 
source Development:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

141.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  reUtive  to  National 
Aquaculture  Act  of  1980;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

143.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  reUtive  to  Railroad 
retirement  system:  JoinUy.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


HJt  3000.  A  biU  entitled:  the  "Technology 
Education  Assistance  and  Development  Act 
of  19S3":  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 

HJl.  3099.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
windfall  moflt  tax  shall  not  apply  to  an 
amount  ol  crude  oU  equal  to  the  amount  of 
residual  fuel  oil  used  in  tertiary  recovery 
processes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 

HJt  3100.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  sus- 
pemdon  of  duty  on  carob  flour,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
liucH  of  Iowa): 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


ADDinONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJi.  25:  Mr.  McDohald. 

HJl.  141:  Mr.  Shumwat. 

HJt  171:  Mr.  TAnzn. 

HJt  210:  Mr.  Romxa. 

HJt  679:  Mr.  DownT  of  New  York. 

HJt  800:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mnxxa  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  PAVcrTA.  Mr.  Bibmah.  Mr. 
Waxmah.  and  Mr.  Lxkiiak  of  California. 

HJt  887:  Mr.  Daxna  of  CaUfomia. 

HJt  896:  Mr.  BmraxT.  Mr.  Chaprll.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  Dascrlb.  Mr.  Haulxoii.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  KBtP.  Mr.  Knmnss.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAM.  Mr.  Vnrro.  and  Mr.  Stamcklamd. 

HJt  937:  Mr.  Ratcbl. 

HJt  968:  Mr.  Ratchfobo. 

HJt  1031:  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Montana  and 
Mr.  NnLSOB  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1077:  Mr.  WnxuMS  of  Montana. 

R.R.  1176:  Mr.  Covbtbb.  Mr.  Mabthi  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Sbabt.  Mr.  Lobpplbb.  Mr. 
McCAinLBSS.  and  Mr.  Packabd. 

HJl.  1193:  Mr.  Boboxbt. 

HJl.  1197:  Mr.  BCcObatr.  Mr.  Scbumbb. 
Mr.  Mtmrar.  BCr.  Oum.  Mr.  Pbicb.  Mr. 
Swot.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Amasws  of  Texas. 
Mr.  OBJsanoB.  Mr.  Mubtma.  Mr.  FBAincuii. 
Mr.  Hawkxhs.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  DsinxL.  Ms. 
FiBDLBB.  Mr.  LBvmx  of  California.  Mr.  Val- 
wKTon.  Mr.  Patrbsoii.  Mr.  PBBxnn.  Mr. 
CoBBADA.  Mr.  Shustbb.  and  Mr.  Bbitt. 

HJt  1510:  Mr.  Hobtoii. 


HJt  1632:  Mr.  Fobb  of  Tennessee. 

HJt  1707:  Mr.  ZAWtfumi  and  Mr.  t 

HJt  1867:  Mr.  Cuaoa.  Mr.  MCKnaBT. 
Mr.  MOBBTSOit  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hbrl 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sautoai.  Mr.  Oimbicb. 
Mr.  Ixwis  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Butsr.  Mr. 
AmauoB.  Mr.  Iat.  Mr.  Latu.  Mr.  Flim>. 
and  Mr.  Nowak. 

HJt  1961:  Mr.  Tmon.  Mr.  Dowsr  of  Ifls- 
sissippl.  Mr.  OorniBB.  Mr.  Rowlamb.  Mr. 
Rosso.  Ms.  FSBBABO.  Mr.  Cabpbb.  Mr. 
Wazmaw.  Mr.  BuauMB.  Mr.  Uutm,  Mr.  Ham- 
fuoH.  Mr.  8r  Omnua.  Mr.  8tmma,  Mr. 
Nowak.  and  Mr.  Amnnrao. 

HJt  3094:  Mr.  Oimbich.  Mr.  Ronaxs  of 
KaiMas.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ouan- 
MXTXB.  Mr.  RooBS.  Mr.  Siobbb.  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Wnsoii.  Mr.  Imwu  of  Florida.  Mr. 
HTsa.  Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  lioaiAii  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Wbittaxb.  Mr.  FObstihb.  Mr.  Jo^ 
poaos.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mrs.  Jomnoa.  Mr. 
Bbcll,  Mr.  MoObaxb.  Mr.  Hmaas.  Mr. 
DwTB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cbahblbb.  Mr. 
Wimr.  Mr.  McCahi.  Mr.  Niblsoii  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Ratchfobs.  Mr.  Cbockxit.  Mr.  FtOBio. 

Mfwl  1^.  VAmSBOBIFr. 

HJt.  3099:  Mr.  Chamdlb.  Mrs.  Schbbuibb. 
Mr.  Hbbixl  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Llotd.  and 
Mr.  BOBSU. 

HJt  3100:  Mrs.  ScHnnm.  Mr.  Mrghbll. 
and  Mr.  Hbbxbl  of  Michigan. 

HJt  2131:  Mr.  Rawisx. 

HJt  2183:  Mr.  Schzobb.  Mr.  Tadkb.  Mr. 
BzDBLL.  and  Mr.  Rawobi. 

HJl.  2187:  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Funuo.  Mr.  Sncoii.  Ms.  Kaitub.  Mr.  Dowsr 
of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Parbbsoii. 

HJt  2235:  Mr.  Kbambb.  Mr.  na  Looo.  Mr. 
RnuLDO.  Mr.  Bbihubb.  Mr.  Dbzibb  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  PoBSBix.  Mr.  WRRTAnB.  Mr. 
McKmnnr.  Mr.  Coom.  Mr.  SniiDQonT.  and 
Mr.  Fbamklim. 

HJt  2377:  Mr.  Htsb. 

HJt.  2380:  Mr.  Yatbs.  BIr.  Pbasb.  Mr. 
Pasbatam.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Wal- 
oBxa.  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  MmisH. 
Mr.  Smtih  of  Florida.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr. 
RAmBL.  Mr.  I^HMAir  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bzvnx. 
Mr.  EcxABT.  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  Mr.  Schdmbb. 
Mr.  Htbb.  and  Mr.  Ixvni  of  Michigan. 

HJt  3410:  Ms.  SaowB.  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr. 

COBBADA. 

HJt  2411:  Mr.  Cobbaoa  and  Ms.  Smowb. 

HJt  2466:  Mr.  Baowii  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Sawtbb.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Kmnnss.  Mr.  Laoo- 
MABsno.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr.  WHtTTABBB.  Mr. 
SxoKBS.  Mr.  Whitbhubst.  Mr.  Fobstthb. 
Mr.  Dotkam.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Mab- 
biott.  Mr.  Vbhto.  and  Mr.  Uvamnon. 

HJl.  2489:  Ms.  Kaptob,  Mr.  Mnrasn.  Mr. 
MoBBisoM  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Swnr.  Mr. 
Faoirbot.  and  Mr.  CoiriB. 

HJt  2533:  Mr.  Bboompibld.  Mr.  MnnsH. 
Mr.  Fbamk.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  R(», 
Mr.  Ratcbpobo.  Mr.  Ackbbmah.  and  Mr. 

COBBASA. 

HJl.  2567:  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  OnraBiCH.  BCr. 
SncoBsxi.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  McObath.  Mr. 
HowABD.  Mr.  CuirazB,  Mr.  Qunxza.  Mr. 
MOBPHT.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Kooovsbk.  Mr. 
Pbrcbabo.  Mr.  Eckaxt.  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJt  2568:  Mr.  Babiiabo.  Mr.  McNoltt. 
Mr.  Basbam.  Mr.  GoomJira.  Mr.  McCUutb. 
Mr.  Lawtos.  Mr.  Mrcbbll.  Mr.  Objiibhsoii. 
Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  Maoioab.  Mr.  Bbbcll.  Mr. 
Rabobl.  Mr.  Clibqbb.  and  Mr.  Lowbbt  of 
California. 

HJt  2701:  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Skrb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Scbbkemb.  and  Mr.  Mibisb. 

HJt  2732:  Mr.  LrmrasiOB.  Mr.  McObatb. 
Mr.  Babbabp.  Mr.  ICasioab.  Mr.  Niblsbb  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Batbhab.  and  Mr.  Mabtxb  of  New 
York. 

HJt  2666:  Mr.  Paul. 


HJt  3916:  Mr.  Dowsr  of  Mlsililpp*  Mr. 
Tomn  of  Alaska.  Mr.  HBbbb.  Mr.  Umntr, 
Mr.  FOBSTTBl;  Mr.  Yoom  of  MIsBoail,  Mr. 
KvABS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Smrb  of  New  Jeney. 
Mr.  irAMOOBS,  Mr.  FBixauaa.  Mr.  Lsaros, 
Mr.  Soumoii  Mrs.  BuuiiuwB.  Mr.  Pasb- 
ATAB.  and  Mr;  Patmab. 

HJt  8034:  |fr.  Foasnai.  Mr.  CaeooBAB. 
Mr.  Sbbbt,  Mr.  Wbiismussi.  Mr.  Pabbis. 
Mr.  ITiBiBisg  and  Mr.  McDosiaia. 

HJt  3073:  Mr.  Babbbb.  Ms.  Mikduxi.  and 
Mr.  JBbkibs. 

HJ.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Kasicb.  Mr.  Bbrt,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Wbiss,  Mr.  Lmmmiabsibo,  Mr. 
HoTTO.  Mr.  McObatb.  Mr.  Fasro.  Mr.  B>- 
wabbs  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Bdobbs.  and  Mr. 
Taukb. 

HJ.  Res.  103:  Mr.  ITAinNns,  Mr.  Naxcb- 
B^  and  Mr.  noes. 

HJ.  Res.  1|0:  Ur.  Dixob  and  Mr.  Swxpt. 

HJ.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Acwimb.  Mr.  Abaka, 
Mr.  Babbbb,  Mr.  Coubxb.  Mr.  Cbau.  Mr. 
Dascbu.  Mr,  FloBio.  Mr.  OaransoB.  Mr. 
Habsbb  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Bata.  Mr.  Jopobbs, 
Ms.  Kaptdb,  Mr.  Labtos,  Mb.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Patxbsob.  Mr.  Richabiwob.  Mr.  Rotbai, 
Mr.  ScBBUBu  Mrs.  ScBBmaa.  Mr.  Skixb  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Solomob.  Mr.  Tauab,  Mr.  Tob- 
BicBLU.  Mr.  Wbiss.  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

RJ.  Res.  «8:  Mr.  McObatb.  Mr.  Boanoa 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hoobbb,  Mr.  Raxgbpobb, 
Mr.  Kasbb.  Mr.  Oqabxbi.  Mr.  Wwmui.  Mr. 
LoaoBBB,  Mk.  PcnntB.  Mr.  Isjum,  Mr. 
LBvnr  of  Michigan.  Mr.  MoCumkbt.  Mr. 
Cbockbtt.  Mr.  Fisb.  Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr. 
Wtlib.  ICr.  Bbitt.  Mr.  Solabb.  Mr.  Pbilip 
M.  Cbabb.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Smnoui.  Mr. 
Vabdbb  JAGTi  Mrs.  ScBBxnot.  Mr.  Kabxbb- 
MBm.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Cbabibjb.  Mr. 
Cbappib.  Mr.  Bbbbotsb,  Mr.  Aboabbo,  Mr. 
HiLBB.  Mr.  DkMBT  SmiB.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 

TOBBICBLLI. 

H.  Ccm.  Rea.  9:  Mr.  Smctb  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Has.  39:  Mr.  Ebdosob,  Mr.  FhABB, 
Mr.  Hbpbbb.  Mr.  Imbumm  of  CaUfinnia.  Ms. 
Oakab.  Mr.  CBbibb.  Mr.  Pbhb.  Mr. 
SmoB.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Stomp.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr.  Vbbto.  and  Mr. 
YouBO  of  Missouri. 

H.  Con.  Hes.  100:  Mr.  Bboompibji.  Mr. 
Mabkbt.  Mr.  Olickmab.  Mr.  Labtos.  Mr. 
Embbsob,  Mi.  Amnnmo.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
BBvnx.  Mr.  Vamsbbobipp.  ICr.  Richabhsob. 
Mr.  McCaib.  Mrs.  Schbbobb.  Mr.  Oobtb. 
Mr.  STABnuuni.  Mr.  Walobbb.  Mr.  Paotb- 
SOB.  Mr.  WBiTBHUBBT.  Mr.  LowBBT  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  BoBTOB.  Mr.  Imwu  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Dixob.  Mr.  Cobbaba.  Mr.  Masioab.  Ms. 
Oakab.  Mr.  Pbilip  M.  Cbabb.  Mr.  Fboaio. 
Mr.  Bbowb  of  California.  Mr.  Hna,  Mr. 
Lkbmab  of  Florida,  Mr.  FlSB.  Mr.  McKni- 
BBT.    Mr.    Dascblb,    Mr.    Bn.niABTS,    Mr. 

McKlBBBT,  Mr.  FOOUBRA.  Mis.  BOZSB.  Mr. 

Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Lbacb  of  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  AsBABBO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  BsiLBasoB,  Mr. 
KoLTB^  Mr,  LAOOMABSfBO,  Mr.  Towbs.  Mr. 
Abobbws,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lbvibb  of  Calif or- 
nla.  Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.  Con.  Rss.  109:  Mr.  MdOsBB. 

H.  Res.  166:  Mr.  MoObatb.  Mr.  Labtos. 
Mr.  Kasicb;  Mr.  SuBBquisi.  Mr.  Lbmab  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ab- 
oabbo. Mr.  SioKBS.  Mr.  Bbilbbsob,  Mr. 
ScBUMB.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Lbaxb  of  Texas.  Mr. 
FfeABK.  Mr.  Smitb  of  norida,  Mr.  Waxmab, 
Mr.  FnoBAB.  Mr.  Boaot  of  TemteBsee.  Mr. 
ToBBBS.  Mr.  Obbbb.  Mr.  Bubbht.  Mr.  Rib- 
ALDO.  Mr.  AacBMAB.  Ms.  FteBABO.  Mr.  COB- 
OOBAB.  Mr.  raosT.  Mr.  How/um,  Mr.  Dabibl 
B.  Cbabb.  Mr.  Sisiskt.  Mr.  McKmbab,  Mrs. 

SCBBOBBB,   Mr.   POBIBB.   Mr.    MoaSTSOB   Of 

Connecticut  Mr.  Ebwabbs  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Lbvih  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr. 


of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mbabk.  Mr.  La- 
FAtca,  Mis.  Bozxa.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Wobtlbt. 
Mr.  OouBxsa.  Mr.  Pbppbb.  Mr.  Ouckmab. 
Mr.  OiLMAB,  Mr.  Waiabbk.  Mr.  Luxbb.  and 

Mr.FOOJBTTA. 


PETrnONS,  ETC. 

Under  dauae  1  of  rule  XXIi,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  f  oUows: 

101.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Alex- 
ander Oee  of  Fontana,  Calif.,  relative  to 
Federal  and  State  courts:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

103.  By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Pe- 
tition of  the  City  CouncO  of  Gulf  Breeae. 
Fla.,  relative  to  the  Outer  Ccmtinental 
Shidf:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  FIshCTies  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

103.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  C(munission, 
PanaBaa  Ciby.  Fla.,  relative  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

104.  Fetttlcm  of  the  West  Florida  Regional 
Planning  CouncO,  Pensscola,  Fla.,  relative 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fislieries  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

105.  Petitim  of  the  Laurel  HOI  City  Coun- 
cil. Fla.,  relative  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Sh^  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  (dause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  2969 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
—Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "$2,990,900,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,558,100,000. 
none  of  which  shall  be  available  for  the  Per- 
shing n  mlasOe  system". 
—Page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  "$3,090,800,000" 
and  fauert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,698,200,000. 
none  of  which  shall  be  available  for  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  mlssUe  progrsm". 
—Page       6.       line       21.       strike       out 
"$31,051,300,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$14371.700.000.  none  of  which  shaU  be 
available  for  the  B-IB  bomber  program". 
—Page  6.  Une  22.  strike  out  "$5,719,100,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,102,400,000. 
none  of  which  shaU  be  available  for  the 
ground-laun^ed  cruise  mlssOe  program". 
—At  the  end  of  the  bOl  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 
umhatiob  ob  deplotmxbt  op  pbbshibd  n 

ABB  4aU>UBI>-LAUBCBBD  CBUISB  MISSILBS 

Sac.  1111.  The  Pershing  n  missile  and  the 
ground-launched  cruise  mlssQe  may  not  be 
dqdoyed  in  Europe  before  December  31. 
1964. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
-Page  36,  line  11,  insert  "(a)"  after  "SEC. 
503.". 

Page  26.  after  line  17.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  take 
such  stQw  as  are  necessary,  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  miUtary  readiness,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  permanent  changes  of 
station  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Such  steps  ShaU  include— 

(1)  reductions  to  the  minimum  essential 
level  in  the  number  of  permanent  changes 


of  station  required  within  the  continental 
United  States: 

(3)  extensions  of  the  lenght  of  tours  of 
duty  overseas  in  locatimu  other  than  locap 
tions  that  do  not  allow  for  accompanied 
tours;  and 

(3)  reductions  in  the  number  of  active 
duty  miUtary  persnmel  stationed  outside 
the  continental  United  States. 
—At  the  end  of  titie  V  (page  36.  after  Une 
25).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

BBBUCnOB  IB  BUMBBB  OP  ACTIVB  mRT  MILI- 
TABT  PBBSOBBBL  BTATIOBBD  OUTSIOB  TBB 
UBl'lUI  STATBS 

SBC.  505.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  mOitary  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  dedicated  to  protecting  our  nation- 
al security,  presnring  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  maintaining  world 
peace. 

(2)  In  order  to  implement  these  principles, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  large  con- 
tingents of  active-duty  military  personnel 
on  the  territory  of  allies  in  Europe.  Jupua, 
and  Korea. 

(3)  The  allies  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe.  Japna,  and  Korea  are  in  substan- 
tially better  condition,  both  ectmomically 
and  mlUtarily.  than  they  were  when  large 
contingents  of  active-duty  United  States 
military  personnel  were  first  deployed  on 
the  territory  of  those  aUies. 

(4)  The  means  and  capacity  of  allies  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  forces  to  resist  ag- 
gression hss  significantly  improved  since 
the  original  United  States  deploymmt. 

(5)  The  alUes  of  the  United  States  have 
not  cmtributed  a  fair  and  equitable  share  to 
the  common  defense,  forcing  the  United 
States  to  bear  a  disproportionately  large  fi- 
nancial burden  to  meet  common  defense 
needs. 

(6)  Relations  between  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Europe  have  improved  since  the 
initial  deployment  of  United  States  miUtary 
personnel  in  Europe  through  increased 
trade  and  other  interchanges. 

(7)  The  present  poUcy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  United  States  mOitary 
personnel  and  their  dependents  on  the  tori- 
tory  of  our  alUes  costs  the  United  States 
tens  of  bilUons  of  dollars  each  year. 

(8)  Relations  between  host  country  na- 
ti<mals  snd  United  States  miUtary  posonnel 
and  their  dependents  stationed  abroad  are 
often  marked  by  unnecessary  friction  and 
animosity. 

(9)  The  deployment  of  large  omtingents 
of  United  States  mOitary  personnel  on  the 
territory  of  our  alUes  detracts  from  the  abO- 
Ity  of  our  miUtary  to  react  to  crises  else- 
where in  the  world. 

(10)  The  United  States  should  pursue  a 
new  division  of  labor  with  its  alUes  whereby 
the  aUies  provide  for  their  own  toritorisl 
defense  needs  whUe  the  United  States  meeU 
strategic  and  cmnmon  defense  needs. 

(11)  The  level  of  Federal  spending  must  be 
reduced  in  order  to  balance  the  budget  and 
revitalize  the  economy. 

(12)  In  order  to  achieve  a  new  divisi<m  of 
labor  virith  our  alUes.  the  United  States 
should  reverse  the  recent  trend  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  active-duty  miUtary  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  locations  outside  the 
United  States. 

(bXl)  Except  ss  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
on  September  30.  1984.  the  number  of 
active-duty  miUtary  personnel  stationed  in 
locations  outside  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions  may  not  exceed 
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the  number  lo  sUtloDed  on  September  M. 
IMO. 

(2)  There  abaJl  be  exdoded  in  applytng 
the  n*-*****""  oontained  in  iMncraph  (1) 
any  muiberi  of  the  Armed  Forcee  rtatlooed 
outikle  the  Dnited  States  and  ita  terrltortea 
■  rimlTiTii  on  September  M,  1M4.  with 
to  whom  the  Preaident  haa  autamlt- 
teda  rtport  pursuant  to  section  4<aXl)  of 
the  War  Powers  Reaolutlon  (50  VS.C.  1534). 
—Page  42.  after  line  IT.  add  the  foUowtaw 
newseeUon: 


WHumuKm 
8k.  lOM.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  seninc  In  Ijebanon  durlnc  any 
month  shall  be  entitled  to  special  pay  under 
section  310  (tf  title  37.  Dnited  States  Code, 
for  that  month. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  pay  a  liunp^um  pay- 
ment to  ea^  member  of  the  Aimed  Forces 
under  his  Jurisdiction  who  served  in  Leba- 
non during  tlie  period  bednning  on  October 
1.  1063.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1M3. 
Badi  such  payment  shall  be  In  the  total 
amount  the  meml)er  would  have  received 
under  section  310  of  UUe  37.  United  States 
Code,  for  such  period  by  reaatm  of  service  in 
Lebanon  if  subsection  (a)  had  been  in  effect 
on  October  1.  IMa. 

(c)  This  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Octo- 
btf  1.  1983.  The  authority  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  sectirai  is  subject  to 
the  availability  of  apmnpriated  funds  for 
that  purpoae. 

—Page  47.  after  line  15.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

UMITATKni  OH  BamXD  PAT  TO  ACIITI-DnTT 
■ATIS  OF  BASIC  PAT 

SW.  1014.  Section  1401a  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


UM 


"(g)  In  the  case  of  a  member  who 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  IMS.  the  monthly  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  such  member  may  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  a  memlier  who  is 
servtaig  in  tlie  same  grade  as  the  retired 
grade  of  that  member  and  has  the  same 
number  of  years  of  service  as  the  number 
credited  in  computing  the  retired  or  retain- 
er pay  of  that  member.". 
-At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  f  oUowing 
newsectitm: 

OVBUUl  UmTATIOll  Oil  AMOUWT  AUTBOaBlD 
TO  as  APPaOPKIATlD 

Sac.  1111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  that 
may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  authorisa- 
tions of  appropriations  in  this  Act  is 
$183,154,000,000. 

—At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

StftlI¥E  DATS  POB  PAT  BAISB  FOB  FISCAL 
TKAa  1SS4 

Sac.  nil.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  any  other  law.  any  in- 
crease in  basic  pay  to  take  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1M4  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  dvilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1983.  The  amount  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  in  section  103  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby 
reduced  by  $1,230,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  funds  for  the  B-IB  bomber  program, 
in  order  to  provide  amounts  necessary  for 
pay  increases  to  be  effective  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 

—On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  out 
"$4,738,400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,067,300,000.  none  of  which  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  the  DIVAD  gim". 


By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  58.  after  line  24.  insert  the  foUowlng 


PBOMonoii  or  aimt  iooiti  omcBts  on 

Acnn  BVTi 
Sac.  1025.  (a)  Section  3380  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

of  re- 


Mi  acUvtdaty 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  grade  UmitaUons  con- 
tained in  section  524  of  this  UUe.  a  reserve 
commissioned  officer  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  but  not  on  the  active-duty 
list  who  is  reoommended  for  promotion  to. 
or  found  qualified  for  Federal  ReeognlUon 
in.  a  reserve  grade  higher  than  the  reserve 
grade  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  active 
duty  may  be  promoted  to  that  higher  re- 
serve grade  and  may  continue  to  serve  on 
active  duty,  or  be  ordered  to  serve  on  active 
duty,  in  the  higher  reaerve  grade. 

"(b)  The  date  of  rank  for  promotion  pur- 
poses <mly  of  a  reaerve  commlasioned  officer 
who  is  reoommended  for  promotion  to.  or 
found  qualified  for  Federal  recognition  in.  a 
higher  reserve  grade  but  whose  promotion 
to,  or  recognition  in,  such  higher  reserve 
grade  is  delayed  only  because  of  the  grade 
limitations  contained  in  section  524  of  this 
tiUe  is  the  date  the  officer  would  have  been 
promoted  to,  or  recognised  in.  that  higher 
reswve  grade  if  the  limitations  contained  in 
sectitm  524  of  this  UUe  did  not  exist.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3380  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  337  of  such  UUe  is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"3380.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  of 
reserve  officers  on  active 
duty.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 


lATIVB 


•p  MABSAoniann 
n  TBI  HOUSE  OP  Bmna 
Monday,  May  2X  i9B3 
•  Mr.  SHAKNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  pnodaimed  Wddi  Food  Day 
by  the  GoTtmor  of  tfaMafhiwftts.  for 
Welch  f^xxls.  Inc..  has  moved  its  cor- 
porate hndquarters  and  Its  historic 
Ck>ncord  grapevine  bade  to  its  origins 
In  Concord.  Mass.  Ephraim  Wales 
Bull,  a  Concord  resident,  spoit  many 
years  cultivating  his  grapevines  untU 
he  had  gro«m  what  he  oosisidered  to 
be  the  perfect  strain  of  grape  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Conewd  grape. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Oonoord  grape- 
vine return  to  its  rii^tful  home  in 
Concord  and  have  attached  for  my  col- 
leagues attention  a  tiistory  of  the  Con- 
cord grape  and  Welch  Foods. 

Okapk  iRDUtntT  Takis  Roots  hi  Comoord, 


Welch  Foods  Inc.  the  company  responsi- 
ble  for  the  American  grape  Juloe  industry,  is 
putting  down  rooU  in  Cooeord,  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  Concord  grape  was  devel- 
oped. 

OSIGtH  OP  THB  OOlKXm  OBAn 

This  truly  American  grape  was  developed 
by  Ephraim  Wales  Bull,  who  has  been  called 
"the  father  of  the  Cmeotd  Qrape."  Bull, 
bom  in  Boston  on  March  4. 1806.  purchased 
seventeen  aores  of  land  near  Concord  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  It  was  next  door  to 
"Wayside."  the  hrane  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. The  farm  was  ideal  for  growing 
grilles  but  the  harshmws  of  New  England 
winters  ruined  Bidl's  original  crops.  BuU  de- 
cided to  develop  his  own  grape,  one  that 
would  withstand  severe  winters,  late  frosts 
in  the  sprins  and  early  frosts  in  the  fSlL 

He  spent  many  years  perfecting  this 
grape,  beginning  with  a  wild  vine  on  his 
farm  which  he  planted,  skins  and  alL  He 
cared  for  these  seedUnsB  for  six  years  and  at 
the  end  found  one  worth  keeping. 

On  September  10. 1849  he  picked  a  bunch 
of  grapes  that  suited  him  in  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance. Tear  after  year  he  planted  the 
seed  from  his  new  vine,  resulting  in.  accord- 
ing to  BuU:  "grapes  of  great  vaitety,  many 
of  them  exceUent.  if  my  Judgement  is  to  be 
reUed  upon.  The  original  wUd  habit  of  the 
gypsy  grape  seems  to  be  enttrdy  rtimlnatart, 
and  from  the  original  stock.  Uadi  as  ni^t  I 
have  obtained  grapes  white  as  the  Chasse- 
las.  delidoas  of  texture,  and  of  a  most 
agreeable  flavor." 

sattLnia  axHiaiiSB  n  isss 

The  new  fleedling  was  exhibited  before  the 
Msssschusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1853 
and  in  1854,  placed  on  the  market  The 
grapes  were  caUed  "Concord  Orapes"  after 
the  town  of  Concord. 

Horace  Greeley  caUed  the  Concord  "The 
grape  for  the  mmions"  and  it  was  awarded 


the  Oreeley  prize  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute. 

BULL'S  HOMX  HISTOUC  SITE 

Ephraim  BuU's  cottage  and  lltUe  garden 
where  the  original  vine  sUU  produces  grapes 
eadi  year  are  historic  sites  to  grape  growers. 
Over  the  fheplaoe  in  Mr.  BuU's  Uving  room 
Is  an  Inscriptkm  which  reads: 

"I  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  arrive  at  so 
great  success  so  soon,  but  when  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  Concord  among  the 
first  crop  of  seedlings,  the  thought  dawned 
upon  me  that  perhaps  in  the  far  off  future 
hitfier  success  awaited  the  cultivator  who 
had  the  patience  to  wait.  I  had  almost  said, 
also,  the  courage  to  venture,  for  I  was  sensi- 
tive that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  wild 
grape  would  be  considered  an  Imputation 
upon  the  Judgment  and  sagacity  of  the  op- 
erator. Fully  aware  of  this.  I  kept  my  own 
couiM^  and  if  I  had  not  succeeded,  nobody 
would  have  known  I  had  ever  ventured." 

400,000  TOHB  ARMUALLT  GROWIf  TODAT  W 
UmTBU  STATBS 

Over  400.000  tons  of  Concord  gnpes  are 
grown  ■w""»iiy  in  five  areas  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  largest  of  these  borders  on  the 
southern  shore  of  hake  Erie,  stretching  Just 
south  of  Buffalo.  New  Yo^  through  Erie 
County.  Pennsylvsnia  and  into  northern 
Ohio.  A  smaUer  growing  area  borders  on  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York  SUte.  The 
Takima  VaUey  in  the  state  of  Washington 
ranks  second  in  tons  produced,  foUowed  by 
Van  Buren  and  Berrien  Counties  bordering 
Lake  Michigan.  Concord  grvpes  are  also 
grown  in  northwest  Arkansas  around 
Sprfngdale  and  in  the  southwest  Missouri 
area  known  as  the  Ozarks. 

THE  OOMPAHT  KKOWH  AS  WELCH  FOODS  IMC. 

Welch  Foods  Inc.  is  the  world's  leading 
processor  of  Concord  grape  products.  The 
"Mwp'ny  makes  this  American  grape  into 
Juices,  concentrates.  Jams  and  JeUies  snd 
drinks. 

It  began  with  a  New  Jersey  dentist.  Dr. 
Thomas  BramweU  Welch,  who,  in  1869, 
wondered  if  the  theories  of  Louis  Pasteur 
could  be  avpUed  to  the  processing  of  gnpes 
to  produce  an  unfeimented  wine  that  could 
be  used  in  his  church's  oHnmunion  service. 

He  and  his  wife  and  17-year-old  son  picked 
about  40  pounds  of  Concord  grwes  near 
their  home  in  Vineland,  New  Jeisey;  cooked 
the  grapes  for  a  few  minutes,  then  squeezed 
the  Juice  through  cloth  bags  into  twelve 
quart  botUes. 

After  sealing  the  botUes  with  cork  and 
wax.  Dr.  Welch  lowered  them  into  boiling 
water  long  enough  to  kiU  aU  the  yeast  orga- 
nisms in  the  Juice  and  prevent  fermenta- 
tion .  .  .  the  same  technique  used  in  the 
pasteurisation  of  milk. 

We^s  later,  when  the  botUes  were 
opened.  Dr.  Welch  discovered  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  producing  a  sweet,  unf  erment- 
ed  grape  Juice. 

This  unfermented  wine,  as  he  caUed  it, 
was  used  in  his  church  and  he  began  proc- 
ening  and  sdling  it  to  churches  in  Southern 
New  Jersey  and  Southeast  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  fruit  Juice  in- 
dustry. 


CRABLXS  WELCH  DEVELOPS  THE  BOSimSS 

Dr.  Welch's  son  Charles  Uxk.  over  the 
business  in  1872  and  in  1890  changed  the 
name  from  "Dr.  Welch's  Unfermented 
Wine"  To  "Dr.  Welch's  Grape  Juice."  By 
then  the  Juice  was  being  sold  to  drug  stores 
and  other  ouUets. 

A  HIT  AT  THE  CHICAOO  WOBLO'S  PAIB 

Thousands  sampled  the  grape  Juice  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Charles 
Welch  had  a  new  label  adopted,  omitting 
the  "Dr."  from  before  the  name  Welch's. 

THE  COMPAHT  MOVES  TO  THE  REW  YOHK  PHIGEB 
LAKES  XXGIOH 

In  1896  Dr.  Thomas  Welch  reinvested  in 
the  company  as  a  partner  with  this  son. 
(Charles,  and  they  moved  the  company  to 
Watkins.  New  York,  in  the  Finger  I^kes 
region,  where  they  would  have  a  better 
supply  of  gnpea.  The  Welches  then  began  a 
vigorous  advertising  campaign  .  .  .  starting 
with  $600.  In  the  over  eighty  years  that 
have  foUowe4  Welch  advertising  has  been 
an  accepted  and  dramatic  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  because  of  its  imagination  and 
good  taste. 

In  1897  the  Watkins  operation  was  moved 
to  Westf  leld.  New  York,  so  that  even  fur- 
ther expansion  could  be  accomplished.  That 
first  year  a  plant  was  buttt  and  300  tons  of 
grapes  were  pressed.  A  ten-minute  blast 
from  the  plant  whisUe  traditionally  started 
the  grape  pressing  season  for  the  communi- 
ty that  now  had  the  Concord  gnpe  as  its 
chief  agricultural  interest. 

Dr.  Thomas  Welch  died  in  1903  and  in  the 
next  decade  the  present  Westfield.  New 
Yoi^  plant  was  constructed  across  from  the 
original  plant,  the  general  office  was  buOt 
in  the  center  of  town,  another  plant  was  ac- 
quired in  nearby  North  East.  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  4-ounce  botUe  of  grape  Juice  was  in- 
troduced to  chUdren  aU  over  the  United 
States.  CaUed  the  "Welch  Junior."  it  sold 
for  ten  cents. 

WILLIAM  JEinilHGS  BBYAH  BOOSTS  GBAPE  JUICE 

The  Juice  had  its  biggest  boost  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan 
gave  a  dinner  on  April  22,  1913.  for  James 
Bryce.  the  retiring  British  Ambassador. 
Bryan  shocked  the  world  by  serving  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  instead  of  wine  at  this  f  uU  dress 
diplomatic  funcUon.  The  newspapers  wrote 
about  it  for  months.  Cartoonists  lampooned 
it.  And  Welch's  exploited  the  situation  with 
the  poUcy,  "every  knock  is  a  boost."  The 
knodcs  drove  sales  hi^er. 

When  Josephus  Daniels.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  forbade  the  use  of  alcohoUc  beverages 
aboard  Navy  ships,  a  year  later,  and  substi- 
tuted Welch's  Gr«>e  Juice,  the  Navy  became 
known  as  "Daniel's  Grape  Juice  Navy." 
Again . . .  sales  rose. 

In  the  next  twenty  years  sales  were  in- 
creased by  the  "Welch  Palace"  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francis- 
co, new  product  developments,  the  purchase 
of  Welch  products  by  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
the  buUding  of  plants  in  Lawton.  Michigan, 
and  Springdale,  Arkansas.  Edgar  T.  Welch, 
one  of  Charles'  four  sons,  became  President 
when  Charles  died.  Soon  afterwards  the  ma- 
jority of  stock  was  sold  to  a  group  of  private 


•  This  "buUet"  tymbol  identifie*  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  tlie  floor. 
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Inwrtori  In  NaihtrlUe. 

beeuM  ChaiiBMii  of  tte  Board  and  Paul  R. 

Wddi,  Chaita'  ddeat  no.  baeama  Praat- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■etta— Juat  baU  a  mile  fram  the  atte  where 
liphfim  walea  Bull  planted  hia  flnt  Con- 
cord Tine,  over  ISO  yean  aco^ 


Durlnc  the  Depreaaian  yaaza  of  the  1930*1 
and  Into  the  l^Mfa.  COnoord  grape  growlnc 
and  iiiiiiiiliia  dartlned  Demand  for  premi- 
um quaUtj  irape  Julee  gave  way  to  the  ne- 
for  taaile  food  ataplea.  VIneyardi 
landMied.  Weeda  grew  where  giapea 
■bould  have  been.  Orowen  were  diaapirtted. 
Prioea  for  grapea  paid  by  proceaaorH  barely 
covered  prodoetlOD  ooata.  The  Welch  equlp- 
aamt  became  run-down. 

And  then  aknt  came  a  man  of  Tiaian. 

In  19S3  J.  M.  Kaplan,  an  energetic  entre- 
preoeur  from  New  T<vk  City,  purchaaed  a 
■nail  wtavy  in  Broctoo.  New  York,  aa  a 
meana  ot  guaranteeing  a  aupply  of  wine  for 
a  New  York  retail  atore  of  which  he  waa 
prealdtnt.  The  plant  alao  had  grape  proceaa 
ins  equ^MMBt  and  Kaplan  uaed  theae  faeUl- 
tlea  to  produce  a  anaU  amount  of  Juice. 

The  giapea  came  from  five  anaD  growoa' 
oooperattvea  and  North  Kaat  Fruit  Orowen 
in  North  Baat.  Fennaylvania.  Kaplan  aaw 
that  he  could  upgrade  the  financial  atatua 
of  the  growera.  providing  that  they  man- 
aged their  own  affain— viticulture  and  the 
National  Orape  Oorporatian  controlled 
manageaaent  of  the  prnreartng  and  market- 
ing. It  worked.  Within  aeven  yean  the  Broc- 
ton  fadUty  doubled  In  alae.  The  growen  re- 
ceived inereaaed  pricea  for  their  grapea  and 
were  guaranteed  a  mtnlmum  before  the  bar- 


TBB  IIATIOIIAL  QBATB  OOCWOUTIVa 

AaaocunoM  u  aoaii 

When  the  govonment  aet  a  limit  cm  the 
price  produccn  could  pay  to  growen  during 
W«id  War  n,  the  alz  grower  cooperatlvea 
aupplying  Kaidan  hia  grapea  decided  to 
form  a  aingle  cooperative,  encouraged  by 
Kaplan  They  approadied  Kaplan  In  IMS  to 
buy  the  idant  and  buatneaa  of  the  National 
Otape  Corporation.  The  growen  would  au- 
perviae  the  growing  and  Kaplan  would 
manage  the  piiMiailin  and  marketing  of 
the  finiahed  prodneta. 

Two  montha  later  the  oontrolUng  Intereat 
in  the  Weldi  Orape  Juice  Company  waa  of- 
fered for  aale.  Although  he  waa  not  tntereat- 
ed  at  fbat— Kaplan  reallaed  the  planta  were 
In  poor  condition  eventually  Kaplan  real- 
laed the  potential  In  Welch  for  National. 
The  Welch  brand  name  waa  well  eatab- 
liahed— aa  waa  the  market  Welch  bad  pro- 
duction and  diatribution  f  adUtlea  In  five 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  TALARICO 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

ormwTOKK 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKnuBrtATim 


Monday.  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  BOKHZiBRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
entire  Natlai.  and  my  community  es- 
peeiAlly,  suffered  •  grest  loss  Wednes- 
day with  the  death  of  a  leading  figure 
in  American  labor.  Sam  Talarioo. 

Sam  was  a  prime  example  of  the 
■elf-made  man.  Bom  in  Chicago,  his 
father  died  when  he  was  2.  By  age  14. 
he  was  supporting  himself.  He  worked 
in  coal  mines  and  cotton  mills,  and  fi- 
nally ended  up  at  a  slaughterhouse  in 
Utica. 

There,  he  rose  through  the  ranks 
and  in  1953  founded  District  Local  No. 
1  of  the  Amali^moated  Meateutters. 
The  union's  monbers  were  impressed 
with  Sam's  leadership  and  in  1976.  he 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
intemationaL  He  retained  that  post  in 
1979  when  the  union  merged  with  the 
retail  deriu  to  form  the  1.3-million 
member  United  FVxxl  and  Commercial 
Woi^ers  Union. 

Sam's  dedicated  work  on  behalf  of 
the  workers  who  had  put  their  trust  in 
him  would  be  enough  to  earn  our  last- 
ing req)ect. 

But  Sam  did  more.  He  brought  his 
vision  and  his  tirelessness  to  work  for 
his  community  and  numerous  causes. 
That  is  why  he  received  such  honors 
as  the  Israel  Bcmd  Award  and  the  Con- 
temporary American  Award. 

Sam's  death  leaves  a  profound  tW- 
We  must  all  carry  on  his  woi^  in- 
spired by  his  example.* 


BASEBALL'S  ANTITRUST  EXEMP- 
TION SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 


The  aale  waa  aet  in  motion  and  realised  In 
1M«. 

Today,  thia  unique  arrangement  conUn- 
uea.  National  Orape  Cooperative  Aaaoda- 
tlon  baa  1.SS0  membera,  the  planta  are 
modem.  Weldi  Food  aalea  have  increased 
every  year.  Orowen  are  ocmaiatently  paid 
mnc  for  their  grapea  than  they  ever  were 
from  Independent  prooeaK>ra. 

Jack  Katfan'a  dream  became  a  unique  en- 
terprlae  that  aervea  as  a  model  for  coopera- 
threa. 

1HK  iMvuaiaT  ooaa  ruix  cncLS 

And  In  May,  IMS.  the  Concord  grape  in- 
duatry  baa  come  full  circle.  For,  today, 
Wel^  Fooda  and  the  National  Orape  Coop- 
erative Aaaodation  are  returning  to  their 
roota.  Welch  Fooda  Inc.  la  opening  ita  corpo- 
rate headquarten  In  the  town  where  the 
Concord  grape  waa  aeeded.  bom  and  nur- 
tured—100  Main  Street.  Conowd.  Maanchu- 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

VH  THB  HOUSB  OF  KSPKSSBirTATrVlS 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
am  Introducing  today  the  Sports  Com- 
petition Act.  This  bill  has  a  simple 
purpose:  To  bring  professional  base- 
ball under  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 
same  extent  that  other  professional 
team  tttorta  are  now  subject  to  those 
laws. 

Competition  is  central  to  our  most 
basic  social  and  political  values.  Our 
economic  freedom  has  alwajm  depend- 
ed on  the  twin  concepts  of  private  en- 
terprise and  the  decentralisation  of 
economic  power,  and  these  require  a 
healthy,  competitive  ma^et  environ- 
ment. To  maintain  this  competitive 
environment,  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  was  enacted  in  1890  and  the  Qay- 
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ton  Act  in  1917.  These  are  the  core  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  1933,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  professional  basebaU  was  not  an 
interstate  business  and.  therefore,  was 
exempt  ftom  the  antitrust  laws.  Since 
then,  other  pro  sports  have  sought 
■itwn*r  antitrust  immunity,  but  the 
courts  have  recognised  that  these 
sports  are  obviously  mgaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  are  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Nonetheless,  as  recent- 
ly as  1972;  the  Supreme  Court,  while 
admitthig  that  pro  baseball's  antitrust 
exemption  is  an  "aberration."  has  re- 
fused to  overturn  its  1922  decision 
which  Judicially  created  pro  baseball's 
antitrust  exemption. 

Repeal  of  pro  baseball's  exemption, 
the  Supreme  Court  held,  must  come 
from  Congress.  My  bill  accepts  that 
Suprane  Court  Invitation,  as  well  as 
the  recommendation  made  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Sports  in  1977.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, durtag  the  Ford  and  Carter 
administrations,  endorsed  this  meas- 
\m.  and  in  1981.  during  hearings 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subonn- 
mittee  on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Abbott  Upsky  testified  that  the 
Reagan  administration  Justice  Depart- 
ment supported  my  proposal  to  sub- 
ject baseball  to  the  same  antitrust 
laws  adhered  to  by  other  sports.  Mr. 
Upsky  said: 

Prlnclplea  that  are  embodied  In  the  anti- 
tniat  lawa  ahould  apply  to  aporta  aa  they  do 
to  every  other  unregulated  aeetor  of  our 
economy  *  *  *  I  know  of  no  economic  data 
or  other  persuaalve  Juatificatlan  for  continu- 
ing to  treat  baaebaU  differently  from  the 
other  prof  easional  team  aporta,  all  of  which 
are  now  clearly  subject  to  antttniat  laws. 

Reflecting  Just  how  widespread  the 
support  for  this  pnH>08al  is.  even  a 
baseball  team  owner.  Ted  Turner  of 
the  AtlanU  Braves,  Qx>ke  in  favor  of 
my  bill  last  Congress.  Mr.  Turner  told 
subcommittee  members  that  he  knew 
of  no  reason  for  the  sport  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Nation's  antitrust 
laws. 

Congress  should  now  adopt  that 
same  view  and  repeal  baseball's  ex- 
emption by  enacting  this  legislation.  A 
new  development  makes  the  need  for 
this  legislation  even  more  urgent.  The 
major  league  baseball  owners  recently 
entered  into  an  agreonent  requiring 
that  all  teams  maintain  an  assets-li- 
abilities ratio  of  80/40  or  higher.  Since 
liabilities  are  defined  to  include  salary 
commitments,  this  agreement  means 
that  some  franchises  will  not  be  able 
to  incur  high  salary  commitments. 
Absent  baseball's  antitrust  exemption, 
this  agreement,  which  restricts  teams 
from  comiieting  with  each  other  for 
outstanding  and  high-salaried  players, 
would  be  iUegal. 

Obviously,  the  business  of  profes- 
sional qx>rts  does  require  some  coop- 
eration between  teams  and  leagues.  In 
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other  businesses,  sudi  intenetlon 
might  be  deemed  a  per  ae  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Therefote.  the 
courts  havO  generally  held  that  chal- 
lenged pnrtioes  of  the  profeHlMial 
QMrts  industry  should  be  subject  to 
the  rule  of  reason  analyils.  That 
standard  would  not  be  changed  by  my 
bill  as  It  would  reUte  to  basebalL  In 
other  words,  a  court  would  inquire 
into  whether  the  challenged  baseball 
practice  has  a  legitimate  businegg  pur- 
pose whoso  realisation  swes  to  pro- 
mote oxnpetitlon.  If  audi  were 
deemed  to  outweigh  any  antlOompetl- 
tlve  effect^  the  practice  would  be  al- 
lowed to  oontinue,  deMte  the  anti- 
trust challdnge. 

Other  pip  sports  teams  beneficially 
coexist  with  the  antitrust  laws,  and  so 
can  baseb^L  The  beauty  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  that  they  are  sufficiently 
flexible  to  Account  for  facts  peculiar  to 
spedf Ic  industries,  including  the  pro- 
fessional qports  industry.  If  certain  of 
pro  baseball's  features  or  activities 
have  antiaompeUtive  effects,  but  on 
balance  do  more  to  promote  competi- 
tion, then  A  rational  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  under  the  rule  of  reason 
would  not  disallow  such  activities. 

I  find  it  ih>nic  tliat  the  wport  of  base- 
ball Is  based  on  healthy  ccmipetitltion 
on  the  field  while  the  business  of  base- 
baU enjoys  monopoly  power  off  the 
field.  Professional  baseball  Is  an  ag- 
gressive enterprise  with  the  aim  of 
making  profits.  Just  like  any  other  big 
business.  And  Just  like  any  other  big 
business,  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Pro  baseball  team 
owners  are  in  a  position  today  to  exer- 
cise unreasonable  m<nu>poly  powers 
and  the  bQl  I  have  introduced  would, 
if  enacted,  remove  this  n>eclal.  unde- 
served ability  which  has  been  afforded 
professional  basebalL* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  envlttHunent.  whUe  enhandng  our 
community  for  the  Olympic  Games. 

Twenty  thousand  Olympiad  rose 
buaheg  have  beoi  dcmated  to  public 
gardens,  partes,  and  cities  across  the 
United  States  including  7,500  in  the 
dty  and  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  Joint  effort  is  a  credit  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  State  of  California.  I 
anptedate  having  this  opportunity  to 
wnmm*nH  evcryone  involved  with  the 
Olympiad  rose  project  for  their  impor- 
tant contribution  to  a  successful  1984 
Olympics.* 


OLYMPIAD  ROSE  CONTRIBU- 
"nON  TO  1984  OLYMPICS 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DIXON 


.IIVXS 


opcALirounA 

Dl  THE  BOUSZ  OF 

Ifbnday.  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  e^ieaker.  the  dty 
of  Los  Angeles  and  those  of  us  in  the 
28th  Congressional  District  have  the 
honor  to  host  the  1984  Olympic 
Games. 

This  year,  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  has  desicoated 
the  Olympiad,  a  beautiful  hybrid  tea 
rose  produced  by  Armstrong  Nurseries 
of  Ontario.  Calif.,  as  the  official  rose 
of  the  1984  Olympic  Games. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Los  Angeles  beautiful  pro- 
gram, is  graciously  providing  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  Olympiad  rose  to 
the  LAOOC  Olympic  youth  beautifica- 
tlon  program,  which  gives  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  leam  about 
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Hoban  High  School  and  as  chaplain  of 
the  Mountaintop  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. 

It  is  an  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
to  Join  with  the  parishioners  of  St 
Jude's.  the  entire  Luseme  County 
ctxnmunity  and  all  of  his  colleagues 
and  brothers  in  the  American  Legion, 
in  saluting  Father  Edward  P.  Nolan  on 
this  magnif  iooit  occasion  and  in  wish- 
ing him  many,  many  more  years  of 
health.  hi4>ptness,  and  service  to  God, 
his  country,  and  his  fellow  man.« 


REV.  EDWARD  P.  NOLAN.  SOTO 
ANNIVERSARY  AS  A  PRIEST 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  RmrsTLVAinA 
IK  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSEIITATIVSS 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  June  5.  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Jude's  Parish,  in  Moun- 
taintop, will  celebrate  with  their 
pastor.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Nolan,  the  Ju- 
bilee of  this  50th  anniversary  as  a 
priest 

Father  Nolan  was  ordained  on  June 
10.  1933.  in  St  Peter's  Cathedral  in 
Scranton.  He  was  assigned  as  assistant 
pastor  in  parishes  from  Stroudsburg  to 
Scranton.  until  he  entered  the  Chap- 
Iain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  April 
1942.  He  served  with  distinction 
throughout  World  War  n  and  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major  in  No- 
vember 1945. 

Upon  his  return  from  military  serv- 
ice. Father  Nolan  was  named  adminis- 
trator of  St.  Patrick's  Church  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and,  thereafter,  pastor 
of  St  Thomas  Church  in  Elkland. 

Father  Nolan  was  recalled  to  active 
military  duty  in  January  1952  and, 
upon  his  discharge,  was  given  one  of 
those  difficult  Jobs  which  men  like 
Father  Nolan  make  look  easy.  He  was 
asdgned  as  the  first  pastor  of  St. 
Jude's  Church,  which  did  not  then 
exist  From  a  small  Catholic  communi- 
ty of  70  families.  Father  Nolan  tias 
built  a  parish  of  1,300.  with  two  mis- 
sion churches  of  its  own.  and  the  larg- 
est parodiial  school  in  Luzerne 
County. 

Father  Nolan  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Legion  for  almost  three  dec- 
ades, and  his  service  and  dedication 
was  recognized  by  his  election  as  Na- 
tional Chwlain  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years.  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Nolan  has  served  God  and 
man  with  dedication  and  distinction. 
For  30  of  those  years,  he  has  labored 
with  devotion  and  perseverance  to 
build  St.  Jude's  from  humble  begin- 
nings into  an  exanu>le  for  all  of  the 
Diocese  of  Scranton.  In  the  meantime, 
he  has  served  in  the  Diocesan  Senate 
of  Priests,  as  a  member  and  former 
president    of   the    board    of    Bishop 


BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY:  THE 
PLACE  TO  LEARN  AND  GROW 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEHT  ATIVES 

Monday,  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  many 
parents  and  high  school  students  are 
engaged  in  the  time-honored  experi- 
ence of  selecting  the  m>propriate  insti- 
tution for  higher  education.  Numeroiis 
publications  have  recently  offered  ar- 
ticles with  information  about  some  of 
our  country's  most  outstanding  univer- 
sities. I  am  proud  that  a  persistent 
member  of  this  distinguished  lineiv  is 
my  beloved  alma  mater.  Baylor  Uni- 
vcrsitfV 

The  home  of  the  green  and  gold  is 
one  of  the  most  select  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  country,  and 
the  oldest  university  in  continuous  ex- 
istence in  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
Baylor  has  the  coveted  distinction  of 
producing  "work  ready"  men  and 
women  graduates:  these  are  young 
people  fully  prepared  to  take  their 
places  in  many  areas  of  national  life 
and  contribution. 

I  am  personally  proud  to  be  both  an 
alumni  of  Baylor  University  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  I  en- 
thusiastically recommend  Baylor  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  for  the 
record  a  recent  article  about  Baylor 
University  written  by  Grade  Hilton 
for  the  May  1983  issue  of  Parkway. 
the  magazine  of  north  Dallas.  Grade 
Hilton  is  also  a  trustee  of  Baylor. 
BATLoa  UmvBRSiTT:  A  Oood  But  roa  Tooa 

MOHBT 

(By  Oracle  Hilton) 

Although  many  believe  It  was  1974— the 
year  the  Baylor  Bean'  surprise  defeat  of 
the  Texas  Longhoms  led  to  Baylor's  first 
Southwest  Conference  football  champion- 
ship in  50  years— that  enabled  the  school  to 
gain  national  attention.  Baylor  University 
has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing major  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  country. 

Baylor  is  the  oldest  university  in  continu- 
ous existence  in  Texas.  During  its  13S-year 
history,  dating  to  1845  during  the  prestate- 
hood  days  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  about 
67,600  have  graduated— all  under  the  leader- 
ship of  only  10  presidents,  including  Dr. 
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Herbert   B.   Reynolcte.   who   usumed   the 
reim  only  two  yean  ago. 

Baylor's  3S0-ttcre  campus  adjoins  the  his- 
torically sisnlflcsnt  Braaos  River  near 
downtown  Waco,  where  a  recreational 
marina  provides  fadlltlea  for  a  niuiber  of 
water  spots.  The  school's  more  than  55 
buildings,  with  architectural  design  ranging 
from  restored  19th-century  complexes  to 
traditional  to  modem  structures,  include 
world-renowned  museum  and  library  collec- 
tions. About  $4  million  in  construction  and 
renovation  projects  are  under  way. 

More  than  35  degree  programs  in  100 
major  areas  of  study  are  administered  by 
500  full-time  equivalent  faculty  members 
with  impressive  backgrounds  from  at  least 
375  educati<mal  InstitutitMis  throughout  the 
world. 

Baylor  prides  itself  on  producing  "woric- 
ready"  graduates.  In  IMS.  Job  offers  for 
Baylor's  bachelor's  degree  candidates  in- 
creased 7.M  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
That  compares  with  a  drop  of  18.4  percent 
in  the  national  average. 

Alumni  have  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
number  of  fields.  Csae  in  point:  Texas  gov- 
ernment. The  governor,  attorney  general, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  and  at  least  a  half 
doaen  of  the  newly  elected  represenUtives 
are  Baylor  graduates. 

Even  though  academic  standards  and  tui- 
tion at  Baylor  are  stricter  and  higher  than 
those  of  public  universities,  students  are 
clamoring  to  get  in.  Baylor  reJecU  3,500  ap- 
plicants every  year.  To  maintain  an  enroll- 
ment no  larger  than  10,000,  Baylor  admits 
about  1,000  men,  1,000  women  and  500 
transfer  students  a  year.  Period. 

Baylor  is  among  the  top  30  universities  in 
the  naticm  in  the  number  of  National  Merit 
scholars  enrolled,  a  figure  that  provides  an 
important  gauge  of  academic  standards. 

Academically  superior  students  are  of- 
fered unique  challenges  through  a  host  of 
enrichment  activities.  Baylor  is  one  of  330 
among  3.000  senior  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  nation  to  have  a  Phi  BeU  Kappa 
chapter. 

Tuttlon  at  Baylor,  although  high,  is  less 
than  that  of  many  private  universities.  A 
recent  article  in  Oiangtng  TimeM  magazine 
listed  Bayliv  among  50  bargains  in  higher 
education— colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  nation  with  below-average 
costs  but  above-average  academic  creden- 
tials. Baylor  also  was  included  in  the  recent 
pultlication.  The  IVeiUy  Best  Bay*  in  Col- 
lege Edvcatttm. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  student  body  re- 
ceives some  form  of  financial  assistance. 
Baylor  administers  $30  million  in  financial 
aid  throu^  scholarships,  grants,  campus 
Jobs  and  loans. 

Tuition  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  actual 
cost  of  educating  a  student:  the  balance  is 
provided  by  special  gifts  and  endowment 
income.  Baylor  ranks  37th  In  the  nation  in 
endowment,  and  has  a  goal  of  $300  million 
in  endowment  by  1M3.  Attainment  of  that 
goal  wiD  ensure  reasonable  tuition  costs. 

Enrollment  represents  students  from  all 
SO  states  and  about  45  foreign  countries. 
Almost  equally  divided  between  men  and 
women,  the  student  body  enjoys  a  student- 
teacher  ratio  of  30  to  1.  Average  class  stae  is 
30,  ensuring  that  professors  have  adequate 
time  for  conferences  and  encounters  with 
students  outside  classrooms  and  laborato- 
ries. 

A  consulting  partner  for  a  large  Intema- 
tioaally  known  accounting  firm  who  regu- 
larly recruits  on  college  campuses  said.  "I 
recruit  on  many  rampiisfs  but  recruiting  at 
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Baylor  is  different.  When  I  talk  to  the  pro- 
fessors, they  know  all  about  the  students. 
They  sometimes  even  know  the  family." 

AcUvities  outside  academia  include  150 
campus  organisations  including  national 
fraternities  and  sororities.  Southwest  Con- 
ference membership  provides  exdtonent  in 
all  phases  of  intercollegiate  athletic  compe- 
tition. Bfany  sttidents  are  involved  in  spcots 
through  intramural  rivalry:  stiU  others 
enjoy  a  myriad  of  activities  at  the  recrea- 
tion marina. 

Baylor  la  the  largest  Baptist  university  in 
the  world.  But  is  Baylor  only  for  Baptists? 
Decidedly  not.  Although  59  percent  are 
Baptist,  the  enrollment  represents  students 
from  all  walks  of  life,  with  35  denomina- 
tions and  faiths  represented. 

In  the  area  of  academic  freedom,  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  are  encouraged  to  en- 
lighten rather  than  indoctrinate  studenU. 
Baylor  is  a  Texas  Baptist  institution,  not  a 
seminary.  The  university's  particular  minis- 
try is  to  operate  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  where  quality  education  is  offered 
within  a  Christian  environment. 

But  land,  bricks,  dollars  and  academic  ex- 
cellence do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  people 
at  Baylor.  A  typical  homecoming  weekend 
draws  some  35,000  visitors  to  the  Waco 
campus.  When  these  thousands  Join  what 
seems  to  be  the  entire  population  of  Waco 
for  the  annual  homecoinlng  parade— report- 
edly the  Mggest  and  best  in  the  nation— the 
streets  are  emblaaoned  in  green  and  gold. 

Non-Baylor  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
constantly  amaaed  at  the  strong  friendships 
and  easy  camaraderie  that  develop  among 
Baylor  people  everywhere.  An  elusive,  hard- 
to-def Ine  feeling  is  shared. 

Several  years  ago,  whOe  trying  to  express 
my  feelbngs  about  Baylor  to  a  group  of  out- 
of-state  alumni.  I  struggled  with  choice  of 
words.  "Unique  spirit"  sounded  so  overused 
and  trite.  But  I  finally  settled  on  that  very 
phrase.  Baylor  does  have  a  unique  spirit,  ex- 
emplified by  people  with  an  indefinable  loy- 
alty to,  and  love  for,  Baylor  and  what  it 
stands  for.* 


PROVIDINO  LAWYER  REFERRAL 
SERVICES  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcauFOBinA 

ni  TH>  HOUSK  or  SgPBSSairTATIVCS 

Monday,  May  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  exempt  from  the  tax  on  unre- 
lated bustnesR  income,  fees  generated 
from  the  operation  of  a  bar-sponsored 
lawyer  referral  service. 

This  is  an  issue  that  encompasses 
not  only  my  district's  county  bar  asso- 
ciation but  bar  associations  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

The  Alameda  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion operates  a  Lawyer  Referral  Serv- 
ice. In  1977,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  a  letter  ruling  that  the 
fees  received  by  the  bar  association 
through  its  operation  of  the  referral 
service  are  not  subject  to  the  tax  on 
unrelated  business  Income.  The  IRS  Is 
currently  auditing  the  Alameda 
County  Bar  Association  returns  for 
1978  and  1979  and  proposed  to  treat  a 
portion  of  the  Income  derived  from  Its 
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referral  service  as  unrelated  business 

The  Alameda  County  Bar  AModar 
tlon  receives  three  types  of  fees  from 
the  operation  of  Its  referral  service: 
First,  an  annual  $16  membership  fee 
from  attorneys;  second,  a  $1S  referral 
fee  from  the  prospective  client— which 
is  often  waived,  and  third.  15  percent 
of  any  contingent  fee  over  $100  which 
may  be  generated  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
ferral. The  IRS  does  not  take  issue 
with  the  first  two  fees  but  states  that 
the  portion  of  any  contingent  fee  re- 
ttimed  to  the  Alameda  County  Bar  As- 
sociation Referral  Service  constitutes 
unrelated  business  Income. 

In  doing  so.  the  service  relies  on  a  re- 
cently issued  private  letter  ruling 
7953002  (August  3.  1979).  This  ruling 
similarly  acknowledges  that  the  refer- 
ral services  and  the  initial  consulta- 
tions promote  the  common  business 
Interests  of  the  entire  profession  as 
well  as  benefit  the  public  by  making 
such  programs  available  to  all  persons 
regardless  of  income.  However,  the 
letter  ruling  reasons  that  the  relation- 
ship which  develops  between  the  par- 
ticipating attorney  and  the  client  is  a 
business  relationship  for  the  private 
benefit  of  the  attorney  and  the  client 
and.  therefore,  does  not  contribute  im- 
portantly to  the  exempt  purpose  of 
the  association. 

Congress  main  objective  in  adopting 
the  unrelated  business  income  tax  was 
to  eliminate  a  source  of  unfair  compe- 
tition by  placing  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness activities  of  exempt  organizations 
upon  the  same  tax  basis  as  the  nonex- 
empt  business  with  which  they  com- 
pete. In  this  case  there  is  no  compet- 
ing business  since  the  California  rules 
of  professional  conduct  prohibit  attor- 
neys from  paying  any  fee  to  an  organi- 
zation or  person  which  obtains  clients 
for  an  attorney  except  to  a  qualified 
bar-sponsored  lawyer  referral  service. 

The  rules  which  govern  the  oper- 
ation of  such  authorized  lawyer  refer- 
ral services  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
abuses.  The  Alameda  County  Bar  As- 
sociation has  a  legitimate,  nonprofit 
interest  in  making  legal  services  more 
readily  available  to  the  public.  The  bar 
referral  services  cannot  use  the  for- 
warding fees  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
its  other  activities  or  to  benefit  its 
members.  Unlike  the  operation  of  a  re- 
ferral service  as  a  trade  or  business,  no 
element  of  profit  exist  in  a  referral 
service  open^ed  in  conformity  with 
State  Bar  of  California  rules. 

These  referrals  are  important  to  the 
exempt  purpose  of  the  association.  Re- 
ferrals are  made  to  assist  the  public  in 
obtaining  lefl»l  services.  They  are  not 
made  for  the  profit  of  the  referral 
service  or  to  reward  any  particular  at- 
torneys. The  Alameda  Coimty  Bar  As- 
sociation Referral  Service  requires 
participants  to  obtain  malpractice  in- 
surance and  requires  attorneys  who 
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are  referred  cases  to  make  regular  re- 
ports to  the  referral  servioe. 

Lawyer  referral  services  operate 
closely  in  conjunction  with  voluntary 
programs  to  provide  pro  bmo  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  At  a  time  when 
legal  services  for  the  poor  have  htea 
substantialy  reduced,  it  is  unfitting  to 
abbreviate  existing,  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  provide  such  services.  If 
income  whldi  bar  asaodatlons  present- 
ly receive  and  aiH;>ly  to  defray  the 
costs  of  maintaining  such  programs  is 
curtailed,  the  programs  themselves 
will  be  cut  off  and  the  legal  servtoes 
available  to  the  poor  will  be  further 
reduced. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  fees  at 
issue  here  are  charged  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  exempt  functlcm.  They 
do  not  conftpete  with  any  private  busi- 
ness and  result  not  from  a  private 
business  Klationship  between  attor- 
ney and  client  but  rather  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  exempt  function  of  refer- 
ring client*.  I  hope  that  my  bill  will  re- 
solve this  dilute  and  allow  lawyer  re- 
ferral services  throughout  the  country 
to  continue  to  provide  this  vital  service 
to  the  public* 
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AM  OFTEN  "MISUNDERSTOOD 
AMD  CONTROVERSIAL  TOPIC" 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  REFERENDUM 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESERTATrVB 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  tvprntunlty  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
results  of  a  Clean  Air  Act  referendum 
held  recently  by  the  students  of  the 
University  of  CincinnatL 

Of  the  1184  who  voted  on  this  issue. 
70.5  percent  favored  a  stronger  Clean 
Air  Act.  This  poll  is  yet  another  indi- 
cation of  the  strong  public  sentiment 
for  continued  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  air.  Last  January.  Busi- 
ness Weelt  magazine  published  the  re- 
sults of  a  Harris  poll  Indicating  that: 
46  percent  of  the  American  people 
support  a  stronger  Clean  Air  Act;  30 
percent  supported  the  status  quo;  and 
only  7  percent  wanted  to  weaken  the 
act. 

As  legislators  we  have  the  reqx>nsi- 
bility  to  enact  laws  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  we  serve.  By  fail- 
ing to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Air  Act 
19  months  after  it  has  expired,  we 
clearly  have  not  lived  m>  to  that  re- 
sponsibility. Our  constituents  want  a 
new  Clean  Air  Act  now  and  I  urge  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  make  this 
one  of  their  highest  priorities.* 


UM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or/uuumaa 

nt  THE  HOUSE  or  BEFBESERTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  23, 1983 
%  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
ftwaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  RepresoitaUves.  a 
timely  analsysis  by  Grant  IC  Davis, 
Ph.  D..  Oren  Harris,  professor  of 
tranqiortation.  University  of  Ai^an- 
sas,  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Stiidy  Ccmunission's  recent  report. 

In  the  collective  ratemaking  debate, 
the  topic  of  antitrust  immunity  for 
the  motor  carrier  industry  is  not  only 
(me  of  great  interest  to  carriers.  shii>- 
pers  and  academics,  but  to  all  of  us 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  termina- 
tion of  this  Immunity.  Dr.  Davis'  anal- 
ysis has  been  reprinted  in  the  lead  edi- 
torial of  Traffic  World,  the  largest 
trade  press  in  transportation.  The  text 
is  as  follows: 

[Fiom  Traffic  World.  May  9. 1983] 

EoiToauL:  "A  MnoHimsTOOD  ams 

CowniovKBSiAL  Topic" 

Dr.  Orant  M.  Davis,  the  Oren  Harris  pro- 
fessor of  tranwortation  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville,  and  recipient  of 
the  Ddta  Nu  Alpha  "Transportation  Man 
of  the  Teai;"  award  in  1971,  has  performed  a 
public  service  by  writing  a  scholarly  assess- 
ment (published  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  of 
the  report  of  Vtue  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Study  Commission  that  was  recently  made 
puUlc  (T.Wm  Feb.  38.  p.  9,  and  March  7.  p. 
49). 

Dr.  Davis  places  proper  emphaidit  on  his 
finding  that  the  conclusions  stated  by  the 
Study  Commission  in  its  report  to  Congress 
are  not  supported  by  the  evidence  put 
before  the  Study  Commission  in  the  hear- 
ings it  conducted.  He  made  the  comment 
that  collective  ratemaking  is  "a  misunder- 
stood KoA  ccmtroverslal  topic" 

"The  sheer  weight  of  evidence  when 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  shipper/buyer  of 
transportation  services."  Dr.  Davis  writes, 
"clearly  reveals  the  salient  conflicts  existing 
between  the  agency's  report  and  the  record 
comirfled  during  1981  and  1983." 

He  stated  that  the  Study  Commission  es- 
sentially directed  its  attention  to  the  major 
issues  of  collective  ratemaking  as  perceived 
by  Congreu  (italics  ours),  including  rate 
levels,  discrimination,  cross-subsidisation, 
monopoly  profits,  and  the  need  for  continu- 
ing antitrust  immimlty  in  the  industry.  An- 
clUaiy  issues,  such  as  national  policy,  infra- 
structure development,  monopsony  ship- 
pers, and  the  viJidity  of  the  common  carrier 
oonoept  were  not  directly  mandated,  "even 
though  they  are  extremely  InqMrtant  to  our 
tnumwrtatlon  system,"  Dr.  Davis  wrote.  As 
to  ettdb  of  those  issues,  he  added,  "evidence 
was  submitted  by  over  1,000  witnesses  sup- 
porting collective  ratemaking.  as  opposed  to 
37  witnesses  who  appeared  in  opposition  to 
^■^wt^Jwiifaig  the  collective  ratemaking.  proc- 
ess." These  witnesses  include  the  imcounted 
membership  of  associations  favoring  collec- 
tive ratemaking.  In  all.  Dr.  Davis  said,  500 
submissions  were  made  and  presented  by 
460  different  entities  and  Individuals. 
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American  citizens  have  a  right  to  assume, 
we  believe,  that  investigations  instituted  or 
ordered  by  Ooogress  will  be  premised  on  the 
prlncbdes  of  fairness,  or  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  <4>ponents  and  |HX>i>onents  of  con- 
troversial Issues  to  present  pertinent  evi- 
dence, without  refusal  by  the  investigatms 
to  hear  or  receive  "pro"  and  "con"  argu- 
ments. But  those  principles  were  apparently 
ignored  by  the  Study  Commission. 

For  the  stated  purpose  of  gaining  some  in- 
sight Into  the  magnitude  and  the  affili- 
atitms  of  witnesses  supporting  collective 
ratemaking  in  actual  appearances  before 
the  Study  Commission,  Dr.  Davis  included 
in  his  assessment  of  the  commissimi's  report 
a  tabulation  of  the  number  of  witnesses  sup- 
porting, disapproving,  or  assimiing  neutral 
positions  regarding  the  collective  ratemak- 
ing process. 

The  tabulation  diows  that  80  percmt  of 
the  shippers  who  testified  favored  collective 
ratonaking.  whUe  only  18  percent  opposed 
it  and  3  pooent  took  no  position;  that  88 
percent  of  the  associations  heard  by  the 
Study  Commission  favwed  and  only  10  per- 
cent were  against  collective  ratemaking. 
while  3  percent  were  neutral;  that  99  per- 
cent of  the  carriers  were  for  and  only  1  pct- 
cent  against  collective  ratemaking:  that  76 
peicmt  of  the  individuals  who  testified  and 
77  percmt  of  the  traffic  consultants  heard 
by  the  M.CB8C  supported  collective  rate- 
making  (5  percent  of  the  individuals  being 
neutral),  and  that  government  witnesses 
were  60  percent  for  and  40  percent  against 
collective  ratemaking.  The  record  of  tlie 
hearing  held  by  the  Study  Commission  in 
Cambridge.  Mass..  in  March  1983.  Dr.  Davis 
noted,  clearly  revealed  a  continuing  need  for 
antitrust  immunity  by  both  carriers  and 
shippers.  He  added  that  "past  studies,  more- 
over, certainly  support  this  observation." 

One  of  the  various  findings  set  f<»th  in 
the  Study  C<mmiiBsion  repcHt  to  which  Dr. 
Davis  takes  excepUcm  is  that  the  ICC  can 
continue  to  meet  its  statutory  ottUgattons  in 
the  area  of  motor  rate  regulation  when  anti- 
trust immunity  is  eliminated.  This.  Dr. 
Davis  observes,  daslies  dramatically  with 
testimony  presented  in  Cambridge  before 
the  Study  Commission.  There,  he  said,  the 
antitrust  legal  experts  who  testified  ques- 
tioned seriously  the  wisdom  of  rtlmlnatJng 
antitrust  immunity  and  any  sulisequent  rdi- 
ance  on  the  antitrust  laws  for  recourse  to 
shippers  and  csfriers  in  matters  involving 
rate  litigation. 

The  "conclusions"  stated  by  Professor 
Davis  include  the  following: 

"By  accepting  a  highly  questionable 
report,  together  with  contested  maneuver- 
ings  in  terms  of  commissioner  votes  and 
membership  qualifications,  the  Study  C(mi- 
mission  has  not  rendered  a  public  service  to 
the  American  public  in  this  del)ate.  ...  By 
either  purposefully  ignoring  the  evidence  m 
afffigning  disproportionate  weights  to  testi- 
mony rendered,  the  commission  has  elected 
to  ignore  or  twinitwiw  put  studies  which 
clearly  reveal  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  would  be  presented.  .  .  .  Tests  of  hy- 
potheses regarding  shippers'  percQ>tions  of 
collective  ratemaking  over  time  certainly  in- 
dicate that  most  shippers  believe  efficiency 
was  attainable  under  collective  ratemaking. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  a  needed  public 
commission  such  as  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission  has  issued  such  a 
tainted  report  which  is  as  controversial  as 
the  various  issues  it  addresses.  Unfortunate- 
ly, future  reliance  on  commission  reports  as 
accurate  indicators  of  issues  and  the  intensi- 
ty of  feelings  associated  with  these  issues 
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may  wtH  be  wrioualy  dtooounted  by  future 
■tadanta  ■iiiitliii  the  true  teuee  and  poal- 
tkXH  of  niloua  iroupe  aaodated  with  the 
oolleettre  nteraaUnc  debate." 


Fl&w*  ni  Rooax  Or 

OH 


(By  Onnt  M.  Davis) 

One  of  the  itutathre  puipowa  of  the  Motor 
Caiiier  Act  of  19M  was  to  tncreaae  rate 
eaaawttUon  by  itoultaneouily  prorkUiic 
ahlppen  with  Inereaaed  price  and  quality 
optlana.'  Suppoaedly  the  reaaon  for  ooogres- 
aiOBal  incluaion  of  thla  aeeUon  of  the  Act. 
totether  with  other  ivoviaiona.  was  simply 
to  reaohw  a  aeneral  perception  that  price 
ooapetttion  in  the  tiuekinc  Industry  was 
neither  penraatve  nor  effective. 

CriticB  of  the  traditional  rate  conference 
pridnc  proctaa  used  in  the  regulated  sec- 
ment  of  the  motor  carrier  industry  have 
contended  over  the  yean  that  freicht  rates 
were  not  only  inflm.  but  were  unrespon- 
Bhre  to  rt>an«in«  shipper  needs.*  Advocates 
of  coileettve  ratemaUns.  on  the  other  hand, 
forcefully  pointed  out  that  accurate  coat  al- 
location ia  virtually  Impoaaibie  in  the  indus- 
try becauae  of  Joint  and  aincle-Une  rates. 
and  conpetitioo— factors  compounded  by  a 
lane  body  of  overliead  costs  which  have  to 
be  allocated  to  specific  shipments.  Because 
(rf  the  operational  and  instituttooal  nature 
of  the  for-hire  motor  carrier  Industry  and 
shipper  dsaires  tor  Joint  rates  and  service. 
advocatea  of  collective  ratemaklnc  have  con- 
tended that  antitrust  Immunity  Is  needed  in 
order  for  the  Industry  to  function,  fulfill 
businem  commitments,  snd  adhere  to  vari- 
ous legal  requirements  and  contracts  exist- 
inc  between  shippers  and  carrieta.* 

A  majority  of  shippers,  not  surprisingly, 
perceived  the  LTL  general  commodity  carri- 
ers as  public  utmty  types  of  businesses,  and 
hence  antitrust  Immunity  was  needed  not 
only  for  the  carriers,  but  for  shipper  organi- 
sations as  weO. 

This  interminable  debate  was  supposed  to 
be  resolved  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
IMO,  but  instead  Congress  created  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Cmnmis- 
sion  to  investigate  and  analyse  certain 
issues  involved  in  the  collective  ratemaking 
process  and  to  subsequently  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  maintaining  or  rtimlnathig  this 
important  pricing  approach.  Unfortunately, 
the  commission  has  generated  almost  as 
much  controversy  as  the  basic  Issue  of  col- 
lective ratemaking  by  adopting  a  highly 
controversial  staff  preliminary  draft  report 
after  the  original  Commlssirm  voted  not  to 
accept  the  report.*  Following  the  1M3  sena- 
torial eleetioas  and  queations  concerning  In- 
duatry  qualiflcationa  of  one  member,  the 
commlsaion  voted  on  Feijruary  24. 1983.  by  a 
six-to-four  vote,  to  accept  the  contentioua 
preliminary  draft  report.  This  report  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  simply 
i>ecause  the  findings  contained  In  the  pre- 
liminary draft  do  not  appear  to  be  either 
correlated  doaely  with  the  bulk  of  the  evi- 
dence preaented  before  the  Commiaaion.  nor 
previooa  studies  concerning  collective  rate- 
making  in  trucking. 

The  basic  laauea  involved  In  collective  rate- 
making  auch  as  antitrust  immunity,  cartel 
iwoflts.  and  service  to  small  shippers  and 
mmmimities  were  carefully  defined  and  ex- 
amined, albeit  in  the  ccmtext  of  the  deregu- 
lation debate,  several  years  prior  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980,  and  the  sulsse- 
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quent  creatloa  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Stady  Commlasinp.*  In  fSct.  public 
prtlcy  Issues  such  as  participation  in  bureau 
activities  by  shippers,  the  validity  of  the 
ttmtrntm  earlier  concept,  rate  levels,  subsidi- 
atlon.  small  community  service,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  issues  were  eiamined  and  pub- 
lished in  article  f <»m  in  the  ICC  PnetUUm- 
en'  Joumat,  in  the  Tran$portatiim  Journal. 
and  in  other  referred  Joutnals.  and  even  sev- 
eral books  were  written  concerning  the  im- 
portant features  and  shipper  pooeptions  of 
the  Mdlective  ratemaking  debate.* 

In  the  course  of  these  fmmal  studies, 
shipper  respondents  were  analysed,  catego- 
rized, and  subjected  to  various  sUtlstical 
tests  to  measure  significant  changes  in  their 
preceptions  of  oolleetive  ratemaking  and 
major  issues  over  time.*  Not  surprisingly,  a 
majority  of  shippers  in  these  studies  fa- 
vored collective  ratemaking.  desired  some 
selected  modifications  In  the  process,  gener- 
ally reported  satisfaction  with  the  pricing 
procedures,  and  believed  that  this  particular 
pridng  process,  while  definitely  in  the 
public  interest,  would  be  Jeopardized  with- 
out specific  antitrust  immunity.* 

In  short,  any  serious  review  of  the  exising 
literature  dealing  with  this  subject  clearly 
reveals  two  distinct  bodies  of  thought  re- 
garding the  collective  ratemaking  controver- 
sy. On  the  one  hand,  a  majority  of  shippers 
favored  the  process,  whereas  a  small  coterie 
of  federal  officials,  together  with  some  aca- 
demics, vehemently  oppose  virtually  any 
facet  of  collectively  established  rates.  In 
short,  definitive  empirical  data  existed  con- 
cerning shipper  perceptions  of  the  issues 
prior  to  Congress  creating  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Ratemaking  Study  Commission. 

Within  this  highly  conUentlous  and  divid- 
ed environment,  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission  should  have  an- 
ticipated the  overall  thrust  of  the  evidence 
that  would  be  submitted  during  its  formal 
hearings.  I.e.,  a  majority  of  witnesses  would 
support  collective  ratemaking  whereas  a  few 
government  officials  and  a  few  academics 
would  oppose  the  process.*  This  division  of 
perceptions  was  surveyed  and  recorded  over 
a  seven-year  period  before  Congress  even 
considered  creating  the  Commission.  Never- 
theless, the  Motor  Carrier  Ratonaking 
Study  Commission  originally  consisted  of 
three  UJS.  Senators,  three  VA  Representa- 
tives, two  shippers,  one  motor  carrier 
member  representing  a  general  commodity 
carrier,  and  one  motor  carrier  member  be- 
longing to  a  rate  biu«au.  At  the  end  of  a  six- 
month  hearing  process  an  evenly  divided 
Commission  voted  ftve-to-five  to  reject  the 
preliminary  draft  report.** 

In  fairness  to  aU  parties  involved  in  the 
hearings,  a  serious  examination  of  the 
record  reveals  that  substantially  more  issues 
and  questions  were  raised  during  the  course 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commission  hearings  than  were  resolved." 

The  controversy  Involving  the  collective 
pricing  process  Intensified  when  the  recon- 
stituted commission  (one  member  was  de- 
feated in  his  bid  for  re-election  to  the  UJS. 
Smate  and  was  subsequoitly  replaced  by  a 
new  appointee  by  Vice  President  Bush)  re- 
convened on  February  24,  1963.  and  with  a 
mHiimiiin  amount  of  del)ate  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  previously  rejected  polemical 
draft  report  on  a  six-to-four  vote.'*  Needless 
to  say,  not  only  Is  collective  ratemaking  a 
misunderstood  and  controversial  topic  but 
now  the  draft  report  has  developed  into  a 
major  controversy. 
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At  this  particular  point,  a  question  con- 
cerning the  report  certataily  needs  to  be 
proffered:  Why  question  the  report?  The 
answer  Is  simple.  First,  serious  students  of 
nf>tti«n«'  policy  rely  extensively  upon  oon- 
liTilnnsl  committee  reports  and  hearinga 
before  puldic  agencies  and  commlHioni  to 
gain  inaight  into  pcdley  changes  and  trenda 
regarding  posittana  of  varloua  groupa  rela- 
Uve  to  major  public  policy  iaaues.  Secondly, 
courts  frequently  rely  upon  congressional 
hearings  and  recorda  to  glean  oongreaalonal 
Intent  in  mattera  involving  litigation  Third- 
ly. commisBion  reporta  receive  Inordinate 
emphaaia  In  acholaiiy  pursulta  aimply  be- 
cauae all  parUea  do  not  have  aooeaa  to  hear- 
ing tranacripta  and  all  of  the  evidence  aub- 
mitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

Even  though  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemak- 
ing Study  Commiaaion  report  contalna  a 
plethora  of  referenoea  favoring  and  dlaap- 
proving  collective  ratemaking.  the  report 
f  aaed  to  refleet  all  the  evidential  atatementa 
submitted  to  it  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 
In  this  regard,  the  report  is  open  for  serious 
question  of  equity,  fairness,  and  a  variety  of 
other  assorted  Ills  for  two  simple  reasons. 
Le..  the  change  in  vote,  and  the  sheer 
volume  and  diversity  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented l)ef ore  the  Commission  from  any  dif- 
ferent parties. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commission  essenti^ly  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  major  issues  of  collective  rate- 
making  In  the  industry  as  perceived  by  Con- 
gress. These  Included  rate  levels,  discrimina- 
tion, cross  subsidisation,  monopoly  profits, 
and  the  need  for  continuing  antitrust  immu- 
nity In  the  industry.  Ancillary  issues  such  ss 
national  policy,  infrastructure  development, 
monopsony  shippers,  and  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
common  carrier  concept  were  not  directly 
mandated,  even  though  they  are  extremely 
Important  to  our  transportation  system. 
These  Issues,  moreover,  were  examined  in  a 
highly  structured  maimer.  Bach  of  theae 
issues  will  be  briefly  examined  in  light  of 
the  evidence  submitted  by  over  a  thousand 
witnesses  supporting  collective  ratemaking 
as  opposed  to  twenty-seven  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  continuing  the 
collective  ratemaking  process.  These  wit- 
Include  the  imcounted  membership 


of  sssodaUons  favoring  collective  ratemak- 
ing. 

To  gain  some  insight  Into  both  the  magni- 
tude and  affiliation  of  witnesses  supporting 
coUective  ratemaking  in  actual  appearances 
before  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commission,  one  should  look  to  the  number 
of  witnesses  supporting,  disapproving,  or  as- 
suming neutral  positions  regarding  the  proc- 
ess. Thirty-five  shippers  supported  the  insti- 
tutional process,  three  were  opposed,  while 
one  was  neutral:  44  associations  (represent- 
ing hundreds  of  members)  supported  oollec- 
Uve  ratemaking.  Ave  appeared  in  opposition, 
and  one  atrT"^  a  neutral  position:  280  car- 
riers supported  the  process,  and  one  op- 
posed collecUve  ratemaking;  18  witnesses  fa- 
vored collecthre  ratemaking:  45  individuals 
supported  the  process.  11  opposed,  and 
three  were  neutral:  and  finally,  13  consult- 
ants favored  oolleetive  ratemaking.  and  four 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  process.  In  all. 
800  submissions  were  made  and  presented 
by  480  different  entities  and  Individuals. 

A  somewhat  different  perspective  Is  pro- 
vided by  examining  the  oomposttion  of  the 
witnesses  presented  in  tabular  form.  As  de- 
picted In  Table  1,  90  percent  of  the  submis- 
sloiw  before  the  Motor  Cante  Ratemaking 
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study  Oonmiaalan  favored  oootiiuiiDg  coi- 
leettve raferfalring,  9  pereent  ogpoied.  and  1 
percent  awniii  il  no  poaitiaii.  VvtOttnaon, 
1.338  adrtttlqnal  tndhrlduals  aswdated  with 
the  tranapwtatlon  industry  (OTdnding  ear- 
rlen)  aigned  a  reaolatlan  luhaaqmntty  pre- 
aented to  the  rommiaainn  fttfoftag  the  eoo- 
tinuatloo  of  obDeettve  ratenaktng  for  both 
aimte-Une  abd  Joint-Une  latea.  bideed.  the 
magnitude  ct  evidence,  while  not  only  enor 
mous  in  tcr^w  of  volume  and  eovwage,  waa 
expected,  tntn  the  nature  of  pvevloaa  atod- 
lea  ooocanlM  ahipperr  pereapttam  regard- 
ing antttnial  Iminunttar,  deragolatlaii.  and 
other  physical  dlstributkia.  lugtsUea-type 
Issues.'*  Bv^  when  the  evidence  preaantert 
before  the  oammlaslon  is  eirtuded.  the  Com- 
mlaion'a  flodlngs  clearly  eonfUct  wtth  past 
studies,  the  Issues  and  pereepttaas  of  which 
were  validated  and  strengthened  toy  examin- 
ing statements  supplied  by  M  percent  of  the 
witnesses  prfjf.nting  submissions  to  the 
sgency. 

Any  serfcHM  research  into  a  aodoeoonomle 
phenomenon  that  can  lie  aiiatained  over 
time  in  terms  of  issues  must  be  aoeorded  a 
validity  even  in  the  somesrhat  nebuloui  area 
of  public  policy.  In  fact,  the  oonmilaBlon'k 
draft  report  appeaia  to  be  unrdated  to  the 
bulk  of  the  *vldenoe  submitted  in  support  of 
collective  ratemaking. 

Any  seriote  and  detailed  rxamlnatlnn  of 
the  Motor  (Hurler  Ratemaking  Study  Com- 
mission's hi^Uy  polemical  report,  when  oon- 
traated  with  the  aggregate  record  aubmltted 
to  the  agency,  reveala  either  an  inveterate 
poaition  aaaumed  by  the  commisBion  before 
the  bearing,  a  weii^iing  of  evidenoe  pre- 
sented l>efare  the  rommiaainn  br  certain 
witneaaes,  ot  both.  Either  poattlon  would  be 
deariy  wrong  In  terms  of  aeoeaaing  the  con- 
tentious puUic  policy  aspects  of  the  otdlee- 
tive  ratemaking  debate.  In  any  event,  the 
sheer  weight  of  evidenoe  when  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  shipper/buyer  of  transporta- 
tion services  clearly  reveals  the  salient  con- 
flicts existing  lietween  the  agency's  report 
and  the  reeord  compiled  during  1981  and 
1082.  Each  of  these  findings  will  now  be  suc- 
cinctly examined. 
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The  commission's  initial  finding  dealing 
with  the  historical  basis  of  ooUecUve  rate- 
making  being  neither  rdevant  nor  needed 
relative  to  antitrust  immunity  is  certainly  at 
odds  with  the  historical  evtdutlon  of  the 
concept'*  Any  diligent  i fading  of  the  histo- 
ry of  oolleetive  ratemaking  and  attendant 
litigaticm  involved  In  the  process  over  time 
reveals  the  concept  evtdved  and  developed 
because  of  the  ecmiomie  diaraeteristles  of 
the  initiating  railroad  indostry.>*A  careful 
reading  of  the  reonrd.  moreover,  reveals 
that  coileettve  ratemaking  evolved 
chronologitally  because  of  practleal  iMisi- 
ness  considerations  and  ptaeldoes,  as  well  as 
the  ICC  Issuance  of  regtonal  trucking  oper- 
ating authotltlea.  The  need  for  immunity,  as 
stated  by  several  witnesses  during  the  Com- 
miasion  hearing  in  Camtoidge  during  March 
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of  1963,**  clearly  reveals  that  a  continuing 
need  for  antitrust  immunity  is  perceived  to 
be  needed  by  both  carrieia  and  shippers. 
BMt  studies,  moreover,  certainly  support 
thiaahaervatlan." 

The  seoood  finding  of  the  commission 
that  ctdleettve  ratemaking  confUets  sharply 
wtth  our  national  transportation  pottey, 
wlildi  eaUs  for  inereaaed  rellanoe  upaa 
maifeet  oompetitkm.  is  clearly  at  odds  with 
the  evidenee  preaented  before  the  agency. 
Numerous  witnesses  testified  to  the  pervsr 
stve  nature  of  price  competition  in  Uie 
induatry,"  and  the  ooomilsslon  was  cau- 
tkmed  repeatedly  by  several  witnesses  re- 
garding tlie  intorelated  imiblems  of  capac- 
ity cost  and  monopsony  shippers.'*  Ample 
evidenoe.  moreover,  was  submitted  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  both  price  and  service 
competition  occurring  in  the  industry  both 
before  and  after  the  1980  Act  This  Act 
moreover,  calls  for  price/quality  options  for 
slilppen,  a  tioary  assumption  that  quality 
and  price  In  trumwrtation  always  mafai- 
talna  an  Inverse  relationship,  which  is  not 
always  true  in  the  case  of  transportation 
markets.** 

■nw  third  finding  of  the  commission, 
"that  homogeneous  service  is  based  on  aver- 
age coat  and  rates  do  not  meet  changing 
slitaier  needs."  certainly  omfllcts  with  tes- 
ttmony  submitted  to  the  commission.  Testi- 
mony roidered  to  the  commission  demcm- 
strated  that  service  Is  not  homogeneous  in 
either  t«ms  of  price  or  cost  snd  that  accu- 
rate ooi^ng  in  the  industry  Is  impossilde.*' 
Historical  studies  deariy  reveal  that  ship- 
pers had  difficulty  in  costing  LTL  truck 
service  even  when  they  attempted  to  do  so. 
1^  commission's  findings  in  terms  of  prod- 
uct uniqueness  snd  changing  shipper  needs 
ignores  the  very  existence  of  our  classifica- 
tion of  carriers  such  as  contract  carriers,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  specialized  carriers 
functioning  In  freight  markets.** 

Fining  numlier  five  of  the  commission's 
draft  report  stipulated  that  participation  in 
tlie  oolleetive  ratemaking  process  by  ship- 
Xien  is  limited  and  is  at  best  nebulous  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  an  argument  against  the 
basic  collective  ratemaking  process.  Indeed. 
faOure  to  exerdae  a  fundamental  right  is 
not  necessarily  beguiling  or  an  abridgement 
of  the  legal  process.  For  that  matter,  rate 
negotiations  were  primarily  between  individ- 
ual shippers  snd  carriers,  and  rates  agreed 
upon  were  forwarded  to  the  bureaus  for 
publishing.  Evidenoe  regarding  actual  par- 
tlclpation  in  bureau  hearings  in  the  form  of 
a  list  of  coDvanies.  together  with  the  dates 
of  their  appearances,  was  presented  to  the 
«v»irimt«ri<wi  during  the  January  hearing  in 
Akron.  O.**  Earlier  studies  submitted  to  the 
commlSEion  also  revealed  that  active  partici- 
pation by  shippers  appears  to  be  a  function 
of  firm  size  and  probably  Is  indicative  of 
similar  participation  behavior  by  small 
firms  In  other  areas  of  business.  FaQure  to 
participate  Is  also  misleading  tiecause  many 
rate  matters  were  resolved  by  traffic  or 
trade  groupa  representing  small  groups  of 
shippers  in  the  ratemaking  process.** 

The  commission's  sixth  finding  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  author- 
ity to  regulate  rates  Is  broad,  but  limited  by 
poor  costing  methodology,  is  somewhat 
strange  in  terms  of  its  meaning  to  the  col- 
lective ratemaking  debate.  Unequivocally, 
the  ICC  possesses  oomprehoislve  rate  regu- 
lation Jurisdiction  if  It  cares  to  exercise  that 
powo'.**  in  the  area  of  costing,  moreover, 
the  Commission  hss  historically  been  assist- 
ed by  bureaus  who  have  contributed  to  im- 
proved casting  in  the  industry.**  Regarding 
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why  so  few  protests  were  filed  with  the 
Commission,  the  ICC  has  basically  rdied 
upon  shiiiper  complaints  becauae  of  the 
shcCT  volume  of  rate  changes  filed  wtUi  the 
sgency,  together  with  manpower  and  fund- 
ing shortages. 

Finding  number  seven  of  the  commis- 
sion—that the  ICC  can  continue  to  meet  its 
statutory  oWigation  in  the  area  of  motor 
carrier  rate  regulation  when  antitrust  Is 
eliminated— daahes  dramatically  with  testi- 
mony presented  in  Cambridge  liefore  the 
agency.**  That  la,  the  antitrust  legal  experts 
testifying  in  thMi  dty  before  the  Commls- 
sion  seriously  questiaiied  the  wisdom  of 
AHmtnating  antitrust  immunity  and  any 
subsequent  rdlance  upon  the  antitrust  stat- 
utes for  recourse  to  shippers  or  carriers  in 
mattera  involving  rate  litigation  »*  In  fact 
practical  experience  cotainly  Indicates  that 
some  carrien  are  overreacting  to  avoiding 
antitrust  matters. 

Tlie  eighth  finding  of  Uie  commission  con- 
cerns rate  levels,  Le..  the  oversU  rate  levd 
for- motor  carriers  is  higher  than  it  would  be 
without  coUective  ratemaking  because  the 
basic  process  creates  an  envinmment  that 
oicourages  wage  Increases  that  exceed  labor 
productivity  gains.  This  finding  is  totally  in 
conflict  with  financial  data  submitted  to  the 
agency,  as  well  as  in-depth  studies  presmted 
before  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
CommisskHi  in  the  Kansas  City  hearing 
held  during  March  of  1982.  Even  thou^  the 
gowr^  rate  level  is  a  fairiy  meaningless 
concept  in  terms  of  dther  ef  fidmcy  or  pro- 
ductivity.  the  oommisdon  did  reodve  exten- 
sive evidence  In  the  form  of  statistical  stud- 
ies depicting  the  effident  use  snd  allocation 
of  industry  resources  broken  down  by  cost 
components.  These  data  were  supplemmted 
by  statistical  studies,  none  of  which  illus- 
trated any  gross  Ineffidendes  in  terms  of 
price,  productivity,  or  restricUons  of 
output**  In  fact  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  was  expended  during  the  course  of  this 
particular  hearing  session  to  a  discussicm 
concerning  the  average  carrier,  and  the  con- 
sensus opinion  of  most  of  the  witnesses  was 
that  no  such  carrier  exists.  *<> 

Finding  nine  of  the  commission's  execu- 
tive summary  deals  primarily  with  the  prol>- 
lem  of  excess  capadty  currently  existing  in 
the  motor  carrier  Industry.  Somewhat  ludi- 
crously, the  report  states.  "This  excess  ca- 
padty is  the  combined  result  of  earlier 
planned  capadty,  and  the  OmA  in  demand 
brought  about  by  the  current  recession. 
This  temporary  excess  capadty  has  placed 
substantial  downward  pressure  on  many 
rates.  There  Is,  however,  no  evidence  of  the 
conditions  required  for  imhealthy  (destruc- 
tive) competiticm  over  the  long-run."  During 
the  entire  course  of  its  field  hearings,  the 
commission  was  repeatedly  Informed  of 
rampart  destructive  price  competition  In  the 
industry,  a  condition  accelerated  by  liberal- 
ized market  entry  and  the  recession.*'  If  the 
commissiim  (finding  numlier  three)  lielieves 
trucking  service  is  homogeneous,  it  Is  Incon- 
gruent  to  assert  that  destructive  price  com- 
petition is  a  short-run  protdem.  Evidence 
was  presented  before  the  commission  illus- 
trating the  povasivenesB  of  the  very  condi- 
tions necessary  for  creating  excess  capadty 
in  the  industry  (Uberallzed  market  entry)  to 
be  a  long-run  and  not  short-term  phenome- 
non; ergo,  the  conditions  for  ruinous  compe- 
tition may  well  continue.**  Professor  D. 
Philip  Locklin  pointed  out  the  potential  for 
destructive  rate  competition  In  trucking 
almost  twenty  years  ago.** 

The  draft  report's  tenth  finding,  that  col- 
lective ratemaking  has  little  salutary  effect 
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BUUUty  of  rate  levela.  and  Uiat 
in  rate  Icrela  are  in  reiponw,  to 
in  anderijlnc  ooct  conditioni.  le- 
fleeU  tbe  oommlalon'a  obvious  beUef  that 
ooDeettvt  ratenaklnc  ia  aimply  a  cost-plus 
type  of  pridnc  process,  which  is  patently  tn- 
oomct.  Previous  studies  examined  tbe  rate 
staUUty  features  of  prices  established 
throuch  tbe  coOectlve  ratemaUnc  process, 
and  sb^>per  destras  for  such  a  rate  practice, 
which  in  turn  facllitatf  atrategle  plannint 
for  both  in  and  outbound  frelcht  move- 
ments, atudies  pres«nt«d  in  the  form  of  evl- 
denee  befoce  tbe  Commission  In  Cambrldse 
demonatratad  that  cost-plus  rates  are  inef- 
fective in  motor  transportatloa.**  and  that 
most  stalppen  favor  ooUeettve  ratemaUnc 
because  of  tbe  need  for  rate  stability  and 
price  knowledge.  Throuchout  tbe  course  of 
tbe  heaitacB.  tbe  need  for  price  inf  wmaUon 
was  fmphBrtfn'  because  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  carrlera  can  offer  nation-wide 
service  without  betnc  able  to  quote  origin 
and  dwtinattnn  prices  to  a  shipper. 

Tbe  devcntb  flndlnc.  that  "the  condltlonB 
necessary  for  a  successful  ezodse  of  preda- 
tory pridnc  stratecles  are  not  presoit  in  the 
Industiy;  and.  collective  ratemakinc  has  no 
rtfmffnstraMy  effect  on  the  probable  success 
of  predatory  behavior."  obviously  invohres  a 
new  and  innovative  definltkm  of  predatory 
pridnc.**  evidence  of  dlsoountlnc  and  ite 
subsequent  impact  upon  small  shlppen  and 
communities  was  introduced  throuchout 
the  hearinc  and  if  massive  discounting, 
excess  capacity,  and  virtually  necatlve  eam- 
inci  falls  to  coostltbte  the  necessary  condi- 
tions precedent  for  predatory  pricing,  then 
IwThTir*  a  novel  definition  of  this  form  of 
price  behavior  has  now  been  accepted  in  the 
field  of  ccooomlc  theory.  In  that  odleetlve 
ratemakinc  employs  the  mme  standards  as 
the  ICC  relative  to  rate  reasonableness  con- 
slderatlans,  to  find  that  the  collective  prlc- 
inc  process  has  no  demonstrable  effect  on 
predatory  pridnc  either  involves  a  novel 
definltian  of  the  term  or  failure  to  clearly 
mw»mt<n»  tlw  prcvaillnc  economic  conditions 
in  tbe  industry.**  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted for  almost  three  years. 

Flndlnc  number  13  deals  with  rate  reason- 
ableness. The  Commission  report  states, 
"tbe  collective  ratemakinc  |»ocess  is  not  de- 
slcned  to  and  does  not  have  the  wide-spread 
practical  effect  of  preventlnc  preference, 
prejudice  or  diacrimlnatloa  with  respect  to 
different  shippers,  shipments,  and  commu- 
nities." Previous  studies  submitted  to  the 
t-twt,timmUa%  clcarly  reveal  that  one  reason 
few  bureau  proteste  of  tndepoident  rate  an- 
nouncemente  occurred  before  1977  was 
simply  because  bureaus  employed  the  same 
statutory  standards  recardlnc  rate  discrimi- 
nation, undue  preference,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
crimination as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Evidence  presented  before  the 
commission  in  hearlncs  held  in  Phoenix. 
Kansas  City.  Cambrldce.  and  San  Prandsco 
cleariy  demonstrated  that  coUectlve  rate- 
makinc is  desicned  to  prevent  these  abuses 
that  are  presently  widespread  in  the  indus- 
try.*^ A  lacuna  has  been  created  in  this  area 
that  dearly  impacte  upon  small  shlppen 
and  communities  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
provided  to  tbe  Commission  at  virtually  all 
of  ite  public  hearlncs.**  Even  a  fadle  exami- 
nation of  rate  dlscounte  based  on  volume 
and  any  subsequent  impact  on  proflte  and 
cost  differentials  between  small  and  larce 
shlppen  supports  this  particular  observa- 
tion.** (In  fact,  a  casual  review  of  the  fall 
1M2  issue  of  the  Transportation  Journal 
clearly  reveals  the  blatant  discrimination 
exlstinc  scalnst  small  shlppen  and 
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communities  ss  a  result  of  tbe  present  prlc- 
iiw  practices  which  are  rampant  throuchout 
the  industry.) 

Flndlnc  number  13  of  tbe  dr»ft  report  Is 
somewhat  ■■wii^wy  givai  other  flnrtincs  in 
the  draft  report.  This  flndlnc  simply  states 
that,  "small  shlppen  and  shlppen  in  small 
^.^fTnTr"''<*«**  pay  the  undlsoounted  class 
rates,  Lc  the  hichest  prevalUnc  rates.  Car- 
rien  cenerally  find  that  traffic  contributes 
revenues  to  ova-bead  cost  and  they  freely 
choose  to  continue  provldtnc  such  services." 
The  flndlnc  obviously  icnores  tbe  systems 
features  of  collective  ratemakinc.  Le..  a 
system  of  frelcht  rates  for  continuous  serv- 
ice throuchout  the  country  that  binds  carri- 
en  to  small  fiwpiT""'**—  Rate  dlsoountlnc 
Is  truly  pervasive,  and  the  commission's 
flndlnc  is  not  universally  true,  but  deaiiy 
demonstrates  who  pays  for  tbe  current  dls- 
oountlnc practices  taklnc  Place  in  tbe  indus- 
try. Aa  pointed  out  durinc  the  Kansas  City 
hearinc.  small  shlppen  and  shlppen  in 
small  communities  are  bearinc  an  Inordi- 
nate proportion  of  the  systems  capadty  cost 
generated  and  created  by  monopsony  ship- 
pers, a  problem  onnpounded  by  excess  ca- 
pacity In  the  industry.**  Rate  protection  for 
small  shlppen  appean  to  be  decreaslnc  dra- 
matically. 

The  fourteenth  finding  in  essence  declares 
that  ffenenU  rate  increases  result  in  small 
shipmaite  and  shlppen  not  being  subsl- 
diaed.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  this 
flndlnc  is  fssrntisllT  correct,  but  not  in  all 
instances:  and  the  reasons  for  such  action 
were  explained  to  the  commission  durinc 
the  Kansas  City  hearinc-  Small  shlppen 
and  shlpmente  are  bearinc  more  than  their 
allocated  capadty  cost  shares  simply  be- 
cause liberalised  market  entry  has  affected 
traffic  mix  and  loads  by  fadlltatinc  special 
commodity  carrien  to  enter  various  mar- 
kets. The  capital  intensive  nature  of  LTL 
general  commodity  carrien  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Commission.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  tru<A  load  frelcht  was  needed  for  load 
mix  and  cost  cmsideration  purposes.  Rate 
and  entry  control  must  be  exercised  simul- 
taneously if  reasonable  rates  are  to  be 
achieved.  Entry  liberalisation  when  com- 
bined with  excess  capadty  Is  representlnc. 
and  will  continue  to  represent  a  cost  which 
is  borne  by  small  shippers.*  >  This  position 
was  emphasised  by  several  academics  testi- 
fyinc  before  the  commission  «» 

A  corollary  to  the  fifteenth  flndlnc  was 
the  sixteenth  flndlnc  of  the  commission, 
where  almost  ludicrously  the  report  stotes 
that  the  commission  found  that  neither  ade- 
quate service  nor  reasonable  rates  for  ship- 
pen  or  receiven  in  small  communities  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  collective  ratemakinc 
process.**  Furthermore,  the  Motor  Carrier 
Ratonaklnc  Study  Commission  report 
stated  that  while  a  larce  percentace  of  small 
community  traffic  moves  in  Joint-line  serv- 
ice provided  by  potentially  oompetlnc  carri- 
ers, all  necessary  arrancemente  for  such 
service  can  be  made  ef f  idently  and  lawfully 
under  full  application  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Testimony,  previous  studies,  and  written 
submission  certainly  conflict  with  this  flnd- 
lnc.** Carrien  are  not  only  reserved  con- 
cemlnc  Joint-line  rates,  but  actual  frelcht 
Interchance  between  major  and  local  carri- 
en for  service  to  small  communities  has  de- 
clined substantially  durinc  recent  yean  a 
harblncer  of  future  decrsaaes  in  inter- 
chance if  antitrust  immunity  is  eliminat- 
ed.** The  commission  is  also  more  than 
fully  aware  that  nation-wide  service  existe 
only  on  paper,  and  althouch  in  practice  the 
ICC  persiste  in  awanUnc  such  authority  to 
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r«imm«n  md  oontract  carriers,  no  carrier  Is 
prcacntlT  provldinc  LTL  general  commodity 
servioe  throuchout  this  natkm. 

The  three  remalnlnc  findlncs  appear  to  be 
mete  statements,  but  tbe  nineteenth  flndlnc 
is  a  statement  to  tbe  effect  that  neither 
praetkalnor  lecal  ooaakteratlons  would  pre- 
vent carrien  from  wtabllahinc  Joint-line  ar- 
rancemente in  tbe  abaenoe  of  antitrust  im- 
munity. A  pletbora  of  contrary  evidence  was 
presented  to  tbe  Conmtalon.  but  tbe  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemakinc  Study  Commlmkm's 
report  states  amngemenU.  not  rates,  which 
is  a  different  phenomenon. 

ooiKxusioin 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  coUectlve 
ratemakinc  is  a  controvoalal  topic,  and  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemakinc  Study  Commis- 
sion's report  has  certainly  contributed  to 
rather  than  diminished  tbe  powinc  contro- 
versy. By  acceptlnc  a  hlchly  questionable 
report,  tocether  with  contested  maneuver- 
ing! in  terms  of  commissioner  votes  and 
membership  qualifications,  the  commission 
has  not  rendered  a  true  public  servioe  to  the 
American  public  in  this  debate.  Fortunately, 
all  tbe  parties  Involved  In  this  Interminable 
debate  are  interested  in  schievlnc  the  same 
goals:  providing  an  efficient  tran^iortatlon 
system  by  motor  available  to  all  dtlaens  on 
an  equal  basis.  One  group  believes  America's 
Institutions  are  capable  of  providing  such  a 
system,  whereas  tbe  other  group  believes 
that  market  forces  will  simply  produce  a 
better  transportation  system. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commlssirai  did  not  contribute  to  any  mean- 
ingful solution  to  the  coUectlve  ratemakinc 
debate  with  Ita  contentious  report.  By  either 
purposefully  Icnorlnc  the  evidence  or  as- 
slcnlnc  disproportionate  welchto  to  testimo- 
ny rendered,  tbe  Commission  has  elected  to 
ignore  or  mimmiw  past  studies  which  dear- 
ly reveal  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
would  be  presented.  Future  scbolan  of 
public  policy  researchinc  collective  ratenak- 
lnc wiU  be  and  should  be  Aeptlcal  of  the 
Commission's  report,  particularly  if  they 
have  access  to  aU  data  associated  with  tbe 
hearlncs  and  the  myriad  of  submissions. 

Ideally,  statistical  teste  of  certain  hypoth- 
eses should  be  developed  conoemlnc  market 
ef f idency  or  lack  of  effldency  In  terms  of 
the  actual  Issues  that  the  conualsslon  is 
charged  by  law  to  address.  That  is  to  say, 
preceptions  can  be  measured  since  no  actual 
elimination  has  taken  place,  but  samples 
from  the  universe  of  shlppen  dearly  indi- 
cate a  propensity  f  avorinc  coUectlve  rate- 
makinc and  antitrust  immunity.  Definitions 
of  efficiency,  of  course,  wlU  pnrtiably  remain 
controversial,  but  hopef uUy  some  consensus 
can  be  attained.  In  any  event,  perceptions  of 
usen  of  the  system  (shlppen)  are  Important 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  in  coUec- 
Uve  ratemaking  debates.  Teste  of  hypoth- 
eses regarding  shlppen'  perceptions  of  col- 
lective ratemaking  over  time  certainly  indi- 
cate that  most  shlppen  beUeve  effldency 
was  attatautble  under  coUective  ratemaking. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  needed  pubUc 
commission  such  as  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission  has  issued  such  a 
tainted  report  which  is  as  controversial  as 
the  various  issues  it  addresses.  Unfortunate- 
ly, future  reliance  upon  commission  reporte 
as  accurate  tndlcaton  of  issues  and  the  in- 
tensity of  feelings  associated  with  these 
Issues  may  weU  be  seriously  discoimted  by 
future  studente  seeking  the  true  issues  and 
positions  of  various  groups  associated  with 
tbe  coUective  ratemaking  debate. 
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•Motor  Gutter  Rstemaklnc  Study 
hearings.  Wa^lncton.  D.C  November  It,  IMS.  See 
■tatcment  of  WiUicsMi  from  the  UA  Depertmcnt 
of  TranmortsHfln 

'See  Onnt  M.  Dsvis.  odUor.  OoKseHM  Kattmak- 
ing  is  the  Motor  (Artier  luduMtv  ImttttemUoiu  to 
Me  American  PubUe  (Oanvtlle.  HUnalK  Intentele 
PubUsheis.  IMO).  Chapter  «. 

•Meetlns  of  the  ICotor  Chntar  BstemsMng 
Study  Onmmbrtnn.  WssUndon.  D.C  Oiinwshirr 
1«.  Itsa.  SnMon  KcuMdy  sod  Bsdipoud  and 
pubUe  mcoibetB  Sdlar.  TbosMls  sad  Wsnen  voted 
to  aooept  the  report  sftsr  two 
I>roffered.  Senator  Cannoa  sad 
berllns.  Shuiter  and  Roe  an 
Murphy  voted  not  to  aeoept  the  atafrs  preHinlnsjy 
draft  leport. 

'(>KNult  IOC  b  Parte  Ml.  Sob.  4.  for  esanwie. 

*Not  only  did  these  pBhlhetteBs  esamliie  the 
major  iMuea  Itivolved  in  coUective 
also  dealt  with  vedfic  itrobiems  an 
eal  Implkatiaas  of  ooUeettve 
nin  ■tratetie  plannh^  See  ftir  jnatanwi  Onnt  M. 
Davii.  "Lociatlcal  Plannlnc  and  the  nrmwiinn  Cani- 
er  CAmeept,"  In  UtgiMa:  ti$mm  for  tke  ltU% 
(Shaker  Helsbta.  Ohio:  Ooraiatblan  Praaa.  IMt). 
pp.  llS-133:  and  "Surface  Trampottatlon  Ragada- 
Uon:  A  Suediast  Analrda." /OCPraeUlfoMra'/awr- 
MA  VoL  47.  Ito.  1  (November-Deecntaer.  IVftX  pp. 
SS-M:  od  <ii/1SUwiL 

'  Orant  M.  tlavls  and  John  C  DOlBrd.  "OoUeettve 
Rateaaakinr  Doea  It  Have  a  FUtuic  in  tbe  Track- 
Ins  Induatnrf*  ICC  PradUloaafs'  /Mmiel  VoL  48. 
No.  1  (Octabet-November.  IMt)  pp  llU-1119. 

*Ibid. 

.*01ven  the  nature  of  tbe  lasesrfh  Hi  ttala  area, 
the  poeitiaas  of  tbe  witaasHa  rtMNdd  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  a  review  of  tlte  appearanee  Uatine  to 
each  public  bearinc  rtveala  tbe  wiagnitiidr  of  np- 
port  for  coliactive  rateaaaklac  even  tboa^  tbe 
Ooouniaiion  saridioualy  aougbt  to  balsnoe  each 
hearinc  artth  (ritneaaea  both  auinwiUng  and  enMs- 
ins  the  proceta.  Tbe  ConnalaaleB  alao  eotieetly  at- 
tempted to  ctouetuie  the  mhjerta  to  be  evawlnwd 
becauae  of  thne  conatralwta  estaliHahwt  by  Ooo- 
sreaa.  Intereetintfbr.  oral  tfallmwiy  befoie  tbe  Ooofi- 
miMloa  waa  by  Invitattan  only.  For  aa  eaample  of 
the  oppoaitloa  to  collective  ralimatlm.  see  Natloa- 
al  Tranaportstton  PoUey  Study  OanoBiaaloB.  Wo- 
tUrml  IVaiuitortetioa  AtNcicii  (Waatihwton.  D.C: 
National  Traavortatiati  Policy  Study  CnHiiiiiminn. 
June.  1979).  |»  SM. 

>*  Sapra.  ndte  4.  Queettena  of  faineaa,  moreover, 
were  ralaed  b^ore  the  Oniiiinlaalnii  even  voted:  con- 
ault  "RCOC  Chaiiman  CbaUencea  Aitlde  on  Ool- 
lectlve  RateaL"  TYsiuport  Tbptcf  (November  IS. 
1963).  p.  8. 

"  Not  only  were  the  twrhntrsi  laauea  addreaaed. 
but  national  <lefenae,  resloaal  development,  regu- 
lated vs.  non-regulated  tranapoctalton.  deretulation 
vs.  regulatioa  BRISA.  etc  ware  laiaed.  not  to  men- 
tion aerioui  probtasa  conraniing  mnnnpanny  and 
the  RoMnaoit-Patmaa  Act  See  tnaaertpt  of  bear- 
Insa.  Motor  Carrier  JULtemaHng  Ctedr  OommitelOH, 
Waataincton.  D.C  November  U.  ISCt. 

'•Voting  te  accept  tbe  report  aa  drafted  were 
Senators  PaOkwood.  Ooldwatar  aad  Kennedy  aad 
public  members  Warren.  Sdler  aad  Tbomeia,  wttb 
Omsrcannen  Roe.  SeibeiUng  aad  Shuater  aad 
public  member  Murphy  vottag  agatnat  aiwrptlws 
the  draft  report.  A  minority  poaitian  ia  betaic  pre- 
pared tor  submiaBion  to  tbe  Senate  Coounittee  on 
Coeuneroe.  Science  aad  "naaapoftatlaB. 

'•  SMpra.  nete  «.  Also  aee  Otaat  M.  Davia.  Motor 
Carrier  Keonomict,  ItegutaUon,  mud  Opermtion 
(Waahinston.  D.C:  Univeraity  Praaa  of  Amefloa. 

1961).  (Aapter  T. 

•*  Ibid.  Alaa.  coniult  Joaeph  L.  Cavinto  and  Gary 
B.  Kocan.  "An  Aneeament  of  tbe  Impaeta  Rem 
Repeal  of  Section  10706  (AnOtniat  Immuatty) 
Upon  the  MMor  Carrier  laduatqr  and  Ita  Uaera," 

ICC  ProeUtttmert-  JoanuO.  VoL  47.  No.  4  (May- 
June.  1960).  »p.  437-449. 

■*  Orant  m:  Davia  aad  Obariea  &  Sherwood,  Jtsie 
BureoMt  a»d\AnHtnut  OonfUeti  ta  IVBiuportaMoii.- 

PaMic  PoHey  /«««et  (New  Tortc  Pnager  Publiab- 
era.  19TB),  Cttapters  1  and  3:  alao  aae  D.  PblUp  Loefc- 

lin.    Cconoiaiei    of    TrmuporUUoH    (6tb    edl: 

Hooaewood.  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwia.  Inc.  1966). 

pp.  399-400:  alao  consult  atateaawt  of  WUUam  B. 

Tye.  "Rcfulstory  Reform  and  tbe  Traefclns  Indus- 
try: An  Evaluation  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 

1960,"  and  bis  subsequent  statement  before  the 
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Jfotor  OUTier  Batemaking  StMdn  Commiuion, 
CSBbrMga,  March  19. 19g3.  ' 
"Cansult  atatamwits  of  Paul  Duke  aad  Andrew 
before  tbe  JCotor  Carrier  Ratemmkimg  Studt 
Oasisiiartoa.  Cambridce.  Maas..  March  19.  19C3.  p. 
n4  sad  p.  949. 

"Oavia  aad  Dillard.  loc  dt.;  and  Cavinto  and 
^*H— ■  loc  dt. 

••Sea.  tor  example,  the  statements  of  Stan  HiUe 
of  the  Untverstty  of  Miasourt  and  Donald  V. 
Baiper  of  the  Unlvcntty  of  Mlaneaota.  hearinss 
bafote  tbe  Jfotor  Canter  SaUmakino  Study  Com- 
City.  Mlaaouri.  Mardi  B.  1963. 
of  Profeaaors  Roy  Sampaon,  Univer- 
aity of  Oregoti.  aad  Cbarica  &  Sberwood.  Calif omia 
State  Ihdveiatty.  beartnsa  before  tbe  Jfotor  Carrier 
llalaaialrlilff  Stmiw  Committiott,  Sam  rraneleeo, 
Osi«bni<ib  February  IX  1963. 

**A  ~-'^'*— M"  amount  of  quantitative  date 
esiats  ragsidtaig  tbe  supply  of  traoaportation.  only 
aaUmataa  eziat  resanUng  demand.  See  Oeorge  W. 
wnaon.  Seoeoadc  Anatteit  of  latercitw  Freight 
TtaiuiportaMoti  (Bloomincton.  Indiana:  Indiana 
XTnivafatty  Preas.  1960).  p.  SS. 

*>  Oonaolt  atateaaent  of  Daboey  Waring,  hearing 
befote  tbe  Jfotor  Oarrter  RutenuJcimg  Study  Com- 
MiMtoi^  Kanaas  aty.  Miasourt  March  S.  1963. 

•*Ooatnet  eaniera  offer  spedaliaed  service  Uiat 
leovldea  ablppeia  with  unique  price/quality  op- 
tion. 49  CJ'.R.  1041. 

•*  Hesrinsa  before  the  Jfotor  Oarrier  JtatemaMNff 
Stmit  Commiteion,  Akron.  Ohio.  January  39.  1963- 

■*  Shipper  aaaodatioos  and  traffic  leasues  fre- 
qently  become  tatvolved  in  rate  matters.  C^onault 
statement  of  Richard  O.  Velten.  hearlnss  before 
tbe  Jfotor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commietion, 
WaSbtaictan.  D.C..  November  8. 1961. 

*•  Tbft  IOC  "^w  eatabliab  maximum,  wiitw'tw,  or 
of  ratea  In  addition  to  rejecttnx  rates  or  sus- 
_  rates.  Tlie  Motor  Carrier  Act  pcrmita  carri- 
ers to  a  aone  of  rate  fleziliility  of  ±  10%  of  rates  In 
effect  on  July  1,  1960.  Obviously,  the  Commission 
baa  elaeted  not  to  becaoe  overly  involved  in  motor 
carrier  rate  matters. 

••See  DavIa  and  Sberwood.  Antitnat  Conftielt  in 
nvsapoftaCtoN,  loc  dt. 

•'Alp»a.notel6. 

••  iMd.  Also  see  Martin  T.  Farris.  "Discrimination 
in  Tnaapoitatian  and  Antitrust  Iaws."  in  Davis, 
OoOeettM  Ratemaking  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Indut- 
try,  op.  ctt..  pp.  71-8B. 

••Oonsnlt  statements  of  John  W.  McFsdden. 
Donald  V.  Harper,  Edmund  A.  Nigtatinsale,  Stanley 
J.  Hllle.  and  James  P.  RakowsU.  before  the  Jfotor 
Oarrier  RatesioMiiff  Study  CommiMeUm,  Kansas 
City.  Kaiwaa,  March  S.  1963. 

•*See  "No  Protection  fw  the  Ineffident  Carrier 
in  OoUeettve  Ratemaking."  statement  of  Dataney  T. 
Waring.  Jr..  before  the  Jfotor  Oarrier  Ratemaking 
Study  Commiuion,  Kansas  C»ty,  Missouri.  March  5. 
1963. 

•>  In  fact,  see  Senator  Cakrov's  prepared  amend- 
aaant  before  the  Jfotor  Ckirrier  Ratemaking  Study 
CbanaiHtoM  meeting  in  Waahinston.  D.C.  Decem- 
ber 9.  1963.  where  on  the  aubject  of  Uberaliaed 
market  entry  a  nile-maMns  waa  not  adopted  when 
the  OoounlaBion  voted  ftve-to-flve  on  the  amend- 
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Motor  Trucking  UMtuatry."  TVaiuportettoit  Jour- 
nal, Vol  31.  No.  4  (Summer,  1963).  pp.  36-S6.  Rc- 
■artbns  rate  bureau  atandards.  aee  Orant  M.  Davis 
and  William  Cunnlntfiam.  "Deregolstioii— A  Oreen 
Ugfat  for  Trucking  Effldency— A  Comment."  Aeva- 
loftos  (November-December,  1963).  pp.  4-4. 

••IMd. 

••  Tbe  diatintereated  reader  needs  only  to  exam- 
ine discount  tariffs  currently  in  effect  in  the  indus- 
try for  smple  evidence  of  rate  diacrtmlnation  bcUtI- 
tiea. 

**  Supra,  note  18. 

"  Davis  and  Omnlngham,  loc  dt. 

"  Supra,  notes  18  aad  19. 

«•  Reference  Cavinato  and  Krogan.  loc.  dt;  alao 
consult  WnUam  a  Wagner  and  Michael  U  Dean. 
"A  Perspective  View  Toward  Deregnlatkm  of  Motor 
Conmiaa  Carrier  Bitry,"  ICC  PraetUioner*'  Joar- 
Ml.  VOL  46.  Ho.  4  (May-June.  1961).  pp.  406-418: 
David  and  Dillard.  loc  dt.;  aad  MIdiael  W.  Pustay. 
"Traaooftation  Regulation  and  Service  to  SmaU 
Bustaiesses:  Tbe  C:ase  for  (»ntract  CSiriage." 
Trantportaiion  Journal.  V<d.  33,  No.  I  (FaU.  1963). 
pp.  11-13. 

«*See  statements  oMVciAESsor  David  L.  ShroA, 
Ronald  V.  Meekt,  and  Tim  Ravey.  be/bre  the  Motor 
Carrier  Ratematdng  Study  CommiMtion,  Fboenix. 
Ariama.  Deceanber  10.  1961.  and  Dale  C.  Anderson 
and  Etano  Falcon.  "Impllcatiaaa  of  Motor  Carrier 
Deregulation  for  a  Caae  Study  Rural  (Axnmunity," 
Proceedings— TVofuportafton  Seseareft  yontai. 
(Oxford.  Indiana:  Ridiard  B.  Croas  Co..  1961).  pp. 
33-40. 

»  Several  small  carriers  in  Arkanaas,  for  rsamplf. 
report  40  percent  to  60  percent  declines  in  Inter- 
change freisht  to  small  commnnitlw 


•'Consult  statement  of  Martin  T.  Farris,  hearins 
befote  the  Jfotor  Oarrier  JtotomaJkiiw  Study  Com- 
aiisatoN,  Phoenix.  Ariaona.  December.  1961.  Alao 
see  statement  of  Irwin  SOberman  submitted  to  the 
Jfotor  (Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commiuion, 
July.  1963.  wbnein  Uie  flnaadal  conditions  ezlst- 
ii^  tai  Uie  taMtastry  arere  enunterated  and  analysed. 

»  LoekUn.  op.  dt..  p.  665.  where  Professor  Locklln 
pointed  out,  ".  .  .  Tbe  ruinous  type  of  competitioa 
does  devdop:  discrimination  in  rates  does  appear 
the  onditioo  for  overcapadty  does  not  correct  itself 
automatleally:  and  the  stnisKle  for  service  in  the 
face  of  inadequate  revenues  leads  to  detoknation 
of  safety  standards,  erosion  of  safety  regulation,  fl- 
naadal responsibility,  and  senerally  unsatisfactory 

•4  Consult  statement  of  Paul  Roberts,  hearing 
before  the  Jfotor  Oarrier  Ratemaking  Study  Com' 
aUsstoa.  Cambridge.  Maas..  March  19, 1983. 

*•  OwitwH  notea  33  and  33. 

••Alao.  see  statement  of  Irvin  H.  SUbennan 
befWe  tbe  Subooounlttee  on  Surface  Tranapwta- 
tion.  Cooamittee  on  Ommierce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portatlon.  U.S.  Senate.  December  14. 1963. 

"OoBiult  hearing  transcripts.  Motor  Carrier 
nslwnatliw  Study  Omimisslon  for  ttaeae  hearings. 
Also  aee  Donald  V.  Harper.  "Consequences  of 
Reform  of  Federal  Economic  Regulation  of  the 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONIE 

OV  MASSAtiHUSgriS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES 

Wednesiiay  May  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  (X)Ileafiues  in  honoring  this 
Nation's  528.000  law  enforcement  offi- 
(%rs.  As  we  all  know,  this  we^  has 
been  dedgnated  "National  Police 
Week"  and  calls  upon  each  and  every- 
one of  us  to  recognize  and  honor  these 
important  men  and  women  so  vital  to 
thie  American  principles  of  law  and 
order. 

I  was  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
when  20  years  ago.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  signed  into  law  legislation 
designating  May  15  as  "Police  Memori- 
al Dsy"  and  the  week  including  May 
15  as  "National  Police  Week."  Since 
then.  Congress  has  consistently  beat  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  police  officers 
of  this  Nation.  In  1976.  for  example.  I 
cosponsored.  and  Congress  passed,  leg- 
islation designed  to  provide  benefits  to 
the  survivors  of  police  officers  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Since  its  inception, 
the  fund  has  provided  over  $70  million 
to  help  surviving  families.  More  re- 
cently, our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Conne(^(nit.  Barbara  Kenhellt. 
introduced  H.R.  2276.  a  bill  to  increase 
death  benefits  to  families  of  police  offi- 
cers. This  is  a  tradition  Congress  can 
be  proud  of  and  this  is  not  a  time  for 
us  to  ignore  that  tradition. 

Law  enforcement  is  not  easy  wotk. 
Hours  are  long,  duties  are  dangerous, 
and  well-done  Jobs  too  often  go  unno- 
ticed. Despite  these  odds,  the  number 
of  crimes  in  the  United  States  have  ac- 
tually dropped  between  1981  and  1982. 


UM 
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Thli  is  most  ootainly  a  noteworthy 

The  poUoe  offloen  of  this  Nmtkm  de- 
■erve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
hard  work.  Once  again.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  with  me  in  honoring  these  impor- 
tant guardians  of  the  American  princi- 
ples of  law  and  order.* 


NATIONAL  POUCE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSn 


.TASIA 


■ATIVCS 


IHTHB  HOUSE  or 

Weime»ia%  May  18. 19S3 

•  Mr.  BOR8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  annual  observance  of 
Natlooal  Police  Week.  I  wish  to  pay 
trflMite  to  the  many  achievements  and 
sacrifices  made  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment offloos  in  their  efforts  to  fight 
crime.  Too  often  their  important  con- 
tributian  to  this  Nation's  security  and 
well-being  have  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed. 

The  Job  of  our  policemen  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  before.  Although 
the  number  of  serious  crimes  in- 
creased by  22  percent  between  1978 
and  1981.  the  ranks  of  our  Naticm's 
police  declined  by  8  percent  Today's 
policemen  are  required  to  do  much 
more  than  patrol  the  streets  and  ap- 
prehend criminals.  They  must  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  answering  civil  c<»n- 
plalnts  and  performing  spedaliaed 
duties  such  as  records  management, 
communications,  and  traffic  controL 

Deq>tte  these  problons,  the  rate  of 
serious  crime,  including  murder,  rape, 
and  robbery,  has  declined  somewhat 
since  1981.  The  police  officer  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 

In  this  era  of  scarce  resources.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  assistance  to  help 
our  police  officers  fight  crime  has 
been  reduced  considerably.  Our  police 
departments  cannot  hire  the  addition- 
al officers  they  need  and  cannot  fiilly 
equip  existing  forces.  We  should  not 
forget  that  the  average  police  officer 
today  earns  only  $18,000  annually 
after  5  years  service  in  a  profession 
wrought  with  danger  and  hardship. 
Last  year  162  officers  were  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

I  intend  to  lend  my  full  support 
toward  increasing  the  resources  avaU- 
able  to  our  law  enf  orcemmt  agencies 
and  maUng  their  Job  as  safe  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  cosponsored  HJl.  953.  the 
Law  Itaforcemait  Officers  Protection 
Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  would  ban 
new  Mnmiinitinn  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing the  bullet-proof  vests  now  worn  by 
our  police  officos. 

Police  work  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
professions.  By  commemorating  Na- 
tional Police  Week,  we  rmew  our  com- 
mitment to  and  admiration  for  the 
men  and  wmnen  who  are  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  crime.* 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

HON.  DSSKELTON 


lATTVIS 


OPUSSOUBI 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or 

Tuetday.  May  10. 1993 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  week  of  May  8  to  14  is  set  aside  to 
honor  small  businesses  throughout 
the  country.  Small  businesses  are  as 
fundamental  to  our  country  and  our 
way  of  life  as  Just  about  anything  I 
can  think  of.  Over  90  percent  of  our 
businesses  are  small  businesses  and 
they  employ  the  majority  of  the  work 
force.  Small  burinesses  are  responsible 
for  creating  most  of  the  new  Jobs  in 
this  country.  Almost  all  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  small  businessmen, 
whether  farmers  or  printers  or  sUver- 
smiths.  They  all  had  their  own  ingenu- 
ity and  enterprise  to  thank  for  making 
It  In  the  new  country.  The  Constitu- 
tion reflects  this  independent  thought 
and  the  free  spirit  that  drives  men  to 
establish  something  of  their  own. 

I  feel  that  it  is  vitally  important  to 
support  our  small  businesses  and  en- 
courage  their  growth.  Small  Business 
Week  was  a  good  way  to  call  attention 
to  our  small  businesses,  and  to  honor 
those  who  have  helped  insure  Ameri- 
ca's leadership  and  high  economic 
standing  in  the  world.  An  article  u>- 
peared  recently  in  the  Cass  County 
Democrat  Missourian  which  I  feel 
does  a  good  Job  of  summing  up  Small 
Business  Week  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Rbcobd: 

Oisnt  oorporationa  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant factor  in  the  nation's  economy,  rlcht? 

Not  exactly.  The  fact  Is.  there  are  13.3 
million  anall  buatneaaes  in  this  country  and 
their  number  has  been  growtaig  steadily  for 


SmaO  buaineasea  employe  more  than  half 
the  work  force,  create  most  new  joba,  are  re- 
sponaiUe  for  most  new  products  and  most 
new  technologiea.  They  brlnt  new  products 
to  market  faster  than  large  corporations. 
During  the  lMl-«a  recession,  they  laid  off 
fewer  woikers  than  did  their  big  brothers. 

Accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
small  buslneaMS  wOl  get  tpetial  recognition 
during  National  Small  Bustness  Week.  May 
8-14.  Outstanding  smaU  busineas  mm  and 
women  from  around  the  country  will  be 
honored  at  a  White  House  ceremony  and  in 
every  state. 

SmaU  busineas  deserves  a  bis  pst  on  the 
back.  As  business  and  dvlc  leaden  in  their 
states  and  towns,  small  bustness  men  and 
women  improve  the  quality  of  life  to  all 
Americans.* 


A  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS: 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OTTKZAS 
XH  THE  HOUSE  Or  ESPHBSEHTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oeorgie 
Anne  Geyer  of  the  Washington  Times 
has  recently  published  an  open  letter 
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to  the  Congress.  In  the  event  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  missed  It.  I 
present  It  for  the  Rkokd.  The  letter  is 
self-explanatory. 

Dsaa  **—*-—■  OP  Cotrassn:  Xvery  day 
tbat  goes  by.  I  sense  more  and  mora  strong- 
ly iHiat  I  can  only  call  a  "Munich  mood"  bi 
Washington. 

Now,  correct  me  if  I'm  misinterpreting 
what  you  are  saying  and  dotaig.  day  after 
day.  I  think  as  you  tie  up  the  nation  tai  oKire 
and  mora  knots  so  it  cannot  act  In  Central 
America,  you  an  really  saying  tblK 

"Leave  us  alone.  Dont  bother  me.  Go 
away.  If  we  go  away,  they  wOl  go  away.  If 
we  dont  do  anything,  they  might  not  do 
anything.  Maybe  we  should  just  stay  in  the 
Oongrea  today  and  not  even  venture  home. 
I'm  afraid." 

Of  course,  this  Isnt  exactly  what  you  did. 
Tou  who  are  <»  the  House  Pnmanent 
Seleet  Committee  on  Intelligenoe  voted  re- 
cently to  stop  financing  any  VA.  involve- 
ment with  antt-Mandst  gunrllla  forces 
fluting  the  regime  in  Nicaragua.  (It  was 
barely  mentioned  that  the  adrntnlstrattoo 
had  totally  and  properly  briefed  you  on  the 
Involvement  every  step  of  the  way— and 
that  you  had  thoroughly  approved  all  such 
aldl) 

While  the  "Mimich  mode"  was  most 
alarming  present  in  the  Congress,  It  seemed 
to  be  permeating  other  unlikely  areas.  To 
name  just  one  example  of  many,  only  last 
we^  a  hl^-level  group  of  American  and 
Latin  leaden  called  tot  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  their  dlf  • 
f  eienoes  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus 
for  the  first  Ume  In  history  in  effect  recog- 
nising Soviet  rights  in  this  hemisphere. 

As  one  highly  placed  administration  offl- 
dal  said  at  week's  end.  almost  in  disbelief: 
"What  we  are  sedng  Is  another  of  those 
turns  In  Atp**-*"*"  history  in  which  pacifism 
and  isolationism  t"*****"'?  come  together. 
And  we  begin  to  lose  tradt  of  reality." 

It  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  deadly 
serious,  because  you  of  all  people  love  to 
decry  what  happened  at  Munich,  when  the 
Allies  thought  they  were  giving  Hitler  what 
he  wanted  and  that  he  would  thai  go  away. 
But  is  that  not  the  same  mood— the  mode?- 
present  today? 

I'm  afraid  your  excuses,  gentlemen,  just 
wont  wash.  This  time  we  know  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  danger  posed  by 
Marxist  revolutions  spreading  throughout 
Central  America.  We  know  what  the  Rus- 
sian/Cuban military  reality— and  Inten- 
tlon— is.  As  UK.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
Patrick  has  rightly  pointed  out.  this  is  not 
like  Vietnam. 

And  your  answer?  Well,  there  are  the  ones 
on  the  surface. 

"The  answer  to  13  Salvador  Is  not  military 
but  economic  aid."  (But  any  beginning  stu- 
dent of  revolution  knows  you  cant  have  de- 
velopment without  some  security). 

"If  the  situation  is  as  serious  as  you  say  it 
is.  we  ought  to  do  something  really  serious." 
(Tou  dont  mentlim  that  at  this  very 
moment  you're  ruling  out  the  posribillty  of 
even  the  moat  rudimentary  actions.) 

"The  Marxists  are  going  to  win  anyway 
.  .  .  The  Salvadoran  military  Is  mean  .  .  . 
We're  piqued  at  you  conawvatives  for 
having  BuppOTted  the  dlctaton  in  Central 
America  all  these  yean,  and  so  it  is  really 
aU  your  fault." 

Well,  my  friends,  I  am  even  more  piqued 
than  you  are.  Many  of  us  have  been  begging 
the  United  States  to  dumge  Its  poUdea  in 
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Central  Aoferiea  since  the  mtd-lggOs.  wlien 
change  woeld  have  been  so  stsaple.  A  de- 
IHisiliUlj  large  nuflfiber  of  my  friends,  both 
Central  AmerleaiM  and  North  ABaerleans, 
gave  their  lives  to  try  to  bring  decent  re- 
gimes to  ttagt  area. 

As  wrong  as  most  of  the  Resgan  people 
were  over  toe  yean,  that  is  Just  not  enough 
reason  for  lis  now  to  sit  bask  in  i 
let  the  whole  srea  dWntagrste.  A 
ant  as  it  li<  we  have  to  start 
and  work  with  wliat  we  luive.  We  cant  pre- 
dict whetha*  we'U  win.  bat  we  can  certainly 
predict  whet  win  hsppcn  if  we  do  nothing. 
Can  deiiioc<aciee  afford  to  remain  passive  in 
today's  world?  Again? 

Tou  see.  ibis  is  not  Just  snotlier  cycle  of 
history  for  the  United  States.  This  is  a  point 
where  histcST  dianges  onoe  and  for  slL  The 
importanoe  of  this  moment  is  that  it  repra- 
sents  a  profound  readjustnsnt  for  America: 
a  tranaltloa  from  an  isolated  oountty  that 
could  most  of  the  time  stand  safely  saide 
from  the  *eat  catastrophes  affWcting  the 
rest  of  tMhfc*"'*  to  a  country  as  involved 
and  IntCTdependent  and  as  vulnerable— as 
all  the  rest. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  are  now  clasped  by 
the  treacherous  arms  of  Bywntium.  In  Cen- 
tral AmeriSa,  we  are  invidved  now  in  the 
quicksand  <tf  the  Balkans 

It  is  therefore  not  only  a  grave  moment 
militarilr.  it  is  a  grave  moeaent  for  our  voy 
being,  and  it  is  not  enough  stanply  to 
answer,  "No."  In  fact,  you're  disappointing 
the  public  you  serve.  Please  think  sgkin. 
Sincerely  yours, 

1  Qaoaois  Amn  OsTBL* 
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AMENDDVO  THE  AGE  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


MISS  MATILDA  OLASH 
TESriMONINAL  DINNER 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 


or  PSWSSILVSMtt 

m  THEtaousEori 


Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  on 
Saturday  evening.  June  11,  her  family, 
friends  and  former  students  wHl  h<mor 
Matilda  E.  Olash  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  marking  her  50th  year  of 
teaching  In  the  elementary  schools  of 
Luzerne  County.  Pa. 

BCIss  Olash  began  tuet  work  In  the 
classroom  at  the  age  of  18.  In  1933. 
this  year  she  will  complete  a  half -cen- 
tury of  dedication  to  the  studmts  of 
our  west  side  communities,  now  com- 
bined into  the  Wyoming  Valley  West 
School  District.  Over  all  these  years, 
she  has  enlightened  and  stimulated 
minds  of  the  young  Just  as  she  has 
guided  and  assisted  in  the  formulation 
of  their  character. 

There  is  no  calling  more  noble.  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  that  of  teaching  the 
young.  At  this  calling,  MatUda  E. 
Olash  has  excelled  for  half  a  century 
and  It  is  my  honor  to  Join  today  with 
her  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
wishing  her  many,  many  more  years  of 
health  and  success  in  all  that  she  un- 
dertakes.# 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SQBERLING 

or  OHIO 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRBSEIITATIVES 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  today  to 
amend  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act. 

llie  <mly  serious  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  ADEA's  enactment  in 
1978  was  provisions  it  contained  pro- 
vfaUng  ootain  exemptions  from  the 
law's  motectlons.  The  House-passed 
blU  contained  no  such  exemptions,  but 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  added  several.  In- 
dudtaig  (me  permitting  mandatory  or 
forced  retiranent  for  high-level  busi- 
ness executives  if  the  corporate  pen- 
sion benefits  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled exceed  $20,000.  The  $20,000  was 
to  be  adjusted  annually  for  inflation. 
The  o(mf erence  (»mmittee  adopted  an 
exemption  from  ADEA  protections  for 
business  executives  entitled  to  more 
than  $27,000  a  year  in  pension  bene- 
fits. Under  the  act.  the  $27,000  figure 
Is  not  adjusted  annually  for  inflation. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  increases  the  $27,000  exemption 
to  $42,400,  reflecting  the  57'-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Pri(»  Index 
since  1978.  It  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  adjust  the  exemption 
limitation  a^nnimiiy  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  CPI.  Without  this  increase  and 
inflatian  adjustment,  more  and  more 
business  executives  will  lose  the  pro- 
tei^tons  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Staaployment  Act.  It  is  arguable 
whether  the  business-executive  ex- 
emptiim.  or  any  other  exonption,  is 
Justifiable  at  all,  but  at  a  minimum,  we 
should  not  permit  inflation  to  erode 
the  protections  afforded  by  this  im- 
portant law.« 


COVERT  OPERATIONS  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  of 
Chairman  Edwabd  Bolamd  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  411  to  0  during  the  97th 
Congress,  it  was  hoped  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  at  long  last  realize 
the  unwillingness  of  the  American 
people  to  support  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  Covert 
actions  taken  by  past  administrations 
against  foreign  governments  to  cause 
their  fall  have  come  back  to  haunt  us 
on  numerous  occasions.  The  Boland 
am^idment  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
past  excesses. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  read  in  recent 
days  published  r^wrts  that  have  cast 
doubt  the  administration's  willingness 
to  conform  either  to  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  requlronents  of  the 
Boland  amendment.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  72  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  me  in  qwnsoring  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry.  HJt.  159.  This  resolu- 
tion asks  the  President  to  provide  cer- 
tain documents  on  the  conduct  of 
covert  operations  in  Hcmduras  and 
Nicaragua  against  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

The  Armed  Services  and  Intelligence 
Committees  have  reported  the  resolu- 
tion out  imfavorably.  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  secret  sessi(m  to  be 
held  before  consideration  of  HJl. 
2760— prohibitl<m  on  covert  assistance 
amendment— will  suffice.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  reported  out  the 
resolution  without  recommendation 
poking  the  secret  session  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligioice  panel  wiU  pro- 
vide information  on  covert  activities  to 
their  colleagues.  I  still  believe  that  the 
American  people  deserve  more  inf or- 
m^on  f  nnn  the  executive  branch  on 
CIA  activity  in  and  around  Nicaragua. 
I  will  wait  until  after  the  secret  ses- 
sion to  decide  my  next  step. 

We  took  this  initial  action  so  that  we 
can  prevent  another  administratiim 
from  engaging  in  one  more  "secret 
little  war"  against  a  sovereign  nati<m. 
which  would  only  serve  to  waste  the 
taxpayns  money,  exacerbate  regional 
tensions,  cause  imuxsmt  pecmtle  to  be 
killed,  and  lead  to  the  possible  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  troops.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  wish  to  submit  the  resolution  of 
inquiry  into  the  Record  along  with  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

H.RS8.1M 

Resolution  directing  the  President  to  fur- 
nish certain  inf ormatkm  to  the  House  of 
Represmtatlves  with  reqiect  to  United 
States  activities  in  Honduras  and  Nicarar 
gua 
Retolved,  That  the  Preaidait  shall  furnish 

to  the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten 

days  after  the  adopticm  of  this  resolution 

the  f oUowing: 

(1)  Any  documrats  showing  the  numbCT  of 
reconnaissance  sorties  flown  by  United 
States  military  and  civilian  personnel  for 
military  intelligence  gathering  purposes 
over  Hondiums  and  Nicaragua  during  the 
period  March  9,  1981,  through  April  15. 
1983,  including  any  documents  dtetlnguisb- 
ing  such  sorties  by  type  of  aircraft  and  by 
mllltaiy  and  civilian  unit  deslgnatlonB. 

(2)  Any  documents  listing  military  weap- 
ons and  equipment  furnished  by  (»'  on 
behalf  of  any  ag^icy  of  the  United  States  to 
Honduras  or  any  group  or  individual  in 
Honduras  diuing  the  period  March  9,  1981. 
through  April  IS,  1983,  taidudlng- 

(A)  any  documents  distinguishing  such 
weapons  and  equlimient  by  type, 

(B)  any  documents  showing  whether  the 
recipients  of  such  weapons  or  equipment 
were  Honduran  military  forces  or  were 
other  groups  or  individuals,  includlDg  docu- 
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BMUta  identlfytiic  any  such  groupa  or  indt- 
vktaali  and  tlie  weapons  or  equipment  tbey 
reedvad,  and 

(C)  any  doeamenU  ahowlnc  that  any  such 
mOltary  veapooa  and  equipment  are  no 
Icncer  In  Honduraa,  lneludtn«  any  doeu- 
m«nU  ahowtnc  the  dtapodtkn  of  mch  weap- 
ons ^"'^  equlpiBent. 

(3)  Any  documents  giving  esUmatea  of  d- 
vOlan  and  miUtary  Tmninl****  Incurred  In 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  during  the  period 
No«emb»  1.  1M3.  through  April  IS.  1M3. 
Induding  any  documents  Identifying  mili- 
tary units  awaged  in  battle  and  Identifying 
loeatkna  and  timea  of  battle. 

(4)  Any  documents  showing  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Dntted  States  In  carrying  out 
iiiiismslmanrn  In  or  over  Honduras  and 
mcaragua  during  the  period  March  •.  IMl. 
through  Aprfl  15.  IM*. 

(5)  Any  documents  showing  the  costs  tai- 
curred  by  the  United  Statea  in  furnishing 
miUtary  weapons  and  equipment,  military 
trainiiw  and  advice,  or  other  material  or  fi- 
nancial support  to  Honduras  or  to  sny  indi- 
vidual or  group  (excluding  United  States 
Oovemment  personnel  and  United  States 
dtlMns)  in  Honduras  during  the  period 
March  ».  1».>1.  through  Aprfl  IS.  IMS. 

(6)  Any  dLCuments  showing  tiie  names  of 
tiie  military  and  dviUan  authorltlea  who  ap- 
proved the  undertaking  during  the  period 
March  9. 1981.  through  Aprfl  IS.  1963.  of  re- 
HSiiialssaiif^  in  or  over  Honduras  or  Nicara- 
gua or  approved  the  furnishing  during  the 
period  March  9.  1981.  through  April  IS. 
1983.  of  military  weapons  and  equipment  to 
Honduras  or  to  any  group  or  individual  in 
Honduras. 

<T)  Any  documents  concerning  the  apmov- 
al  by  military  and  civilian  authorities  of  the 
fumlshiiw  of  miUtary  weapons  and  equip- 
ment to  Honduras  or  to  any  individual  or 
group  tai  Honduras  and  tiisnissing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prohibition  in  section  793  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Api»t>priatlon 
Act.  1983  (as  contained  in  PubUc  Law  97- 
377). 

(8)  Any  docummts  concerning  the  grant- 
ing of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  miUtary  weapons  and  equipmmt 
to  any  group  or  Individual  to  be  used  in  or 
against  Nicaragua,  inchidlng  any  documents 
showing  the  purposes  of.  or  the  possible  ef  • 
f  ecu  of  such  weapons  and  equipment,  espe- 
cially any  document  showing  that  such 
weapons  and  equipment  were  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua  or  movoklng  a  miUtary 
exchange  between  Nicaragtia  and  Honduras: 
and  the  namca  of  the  civilian  authorities 
who  gave  such  approvsL 

(9)  Any  documents  showing  the  names  of 
the  «*«f*yi«  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
members  of  Congress,  or  any  individuals 
outside  the  Oovemment.  who  received  in- 
formation regarding  (A)  the  use  of  inteUi- 
gence  information  gathered  from  reconnais- 
sance in  and  over  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
and  (B)  the  uae  or  disposition  of  military 
weapons  and  equipment  furnished  to  Hon- 
duras or  to  groups  or  individuals  in  Hondu- 
ras, inclwding  weapons  snd  equipment  no 
lotwer  in  the  poaseasion  of  Honduras  or 
imder  the  control  of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8. 19831 

A  IiITTU  IlirOBMATIOll.  PUSSB 

(By  Patt  Derian) 
There  la  something  unnerving  about  aging 
administration  officials  talking  to  the  press 
like  simperiiw  ingtaues  of  the  1940b.  Wide- 
eyed  and  guileless,  they  avow  chastity  in  the 
NIcaraguan  adventure.  Provoking  military 
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exchangee  in  Central  Amerlcaf  Trying  to 
overthrow  the  NIcaraguan  government? 
Breaking  the  law  by  bankndling  the 
"contra"  guorfllas  who  used  to  be  NIcara- 
guan Natkmal  Ouardsmen?  Heliring  people 
shoot  their  way  taito  office?  little  me? 
Heaven  forbid. 

What,  the  administration  says  it's  doing  is 
trying  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicara- 
gua to  D  Salvador's  guerrillas.  This  is  a 
Uttle  hard  to  swallow  when  intense-looking 
men  in  Miami  and  Honduras  explain,  on  tel- 
evision, that  what  they're  doing  is  trying  to 
overthrow  Nicaragua's  government.  The  Q- 
luslon  is  further  undermined  by  UjB.  offi- 
cials' continuing  pulrilc  comment  that  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  provide  for  them- 
selves largely  through  purchase  or  theft 
from  their  enemies,  the  Salvadoran  govem- 
moit  forcea.  which  we  also  supply. 

The  administration  doesn't  deny  instigat- 
ing or  paying  for  its  "secret"  war.  It  only 
denies  that  it  is  violating  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, which  forbids  any  VS.  aasistanoe  in 
overthrowing  the  NIcaraguan  government. 
It  twitit«in«  that  msiirs  of  arms  are  flown 
over  the  sea  nightly  to  Salvadoran  rebels. 
But  it  doeant  make  clear  how  sending  foot 
aoldien  across  the  border  from  Honduras  to 
shoot  up  rural  communities  In  Nicaragua 
wiU  stop  the  air  supply. 

It  is  also  hard  to  flgure  bow  reconnais- 
auux  sorties  and  Intelligence  gathering  by 
VS.  personnel  wiU  stop  air  shipment  of 
arms.  One  thousand  photos,  a  thousand 
radio  intercepts  and  purloined  doctunents 
won't  ground  a  single  plane,  by  themselves. 
This  semi-overt  "covert"  war  Is  mighty 
murky.  AU  the  American  people  know  Is 
that  "we"  are  engaged.  That's  the  overt 
part  The  big  secret  Is  what  is  being  given, 
to  whom,  at  what  cost,  for  what  purpose. 

Another  piece  of  the  secret  Is  who  decided 
to  take  these  actions.  Perhapa  it  is  part  of 
the  Halg  legacy.  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
SchulU  doeant  give  a  fig  for  anything  south 
of  Texas,  so  it's  unlikely  that  he  took  any 
Initiative.  There  is  sufficient  leakage  around 
the  edgea  to  ascertain  that  some  CIA  offi- 
cials view  this  undertaking  with  a  Jaundiced 
eye.  Maybe  the  president  got  the  idea  from 
Reader's  Digest. 

It  doesnt  seem  much  to  ask  of  a  demo- 
cratic government:  who  did  it? 

The  preaident  has  already  put  us  Into  two 
wars  down  south.  But  the  poUs  consistently 
demonstrate  that  they  are  not  supported  by 
the  public  Poor  people  are  falling  dead 
from  our  bullets  and  the  machete-wielding 
soldiers  U^a  tax  dollars  underwrite.  The  Ar- 
gentinea  have  puUed  out:  Honduras  lends  lU 
territorr.  Ouatemala  is  hustling  its  own 
case.  Who  are  our  allies  In  this  debacle? 

A  couple  of  weAs  ago.  Rep.  Tom  Harkln 
and  73  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  intro- 
duced a  resolution  of  inquiry  to  find  out  the 
who.  where,  why  and  when  of  administra- 
tion Involvement  in  Nicaragua.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  three  conunittees— Aimed  Serv- 
ices, Foreign  Affairs  and  IntelUgence.  They 
must  act  and  report  to  the  House.  The  reso- 
lution ssks  the  pertinent  questions  in  this 
matter.  If  the  House  passes  it.  the  presidoit 
"shaU  furnish"  the  snswers  within  10  days. 
As  Rep.  Jim  Wright  said  to  one  of  the 
"contra"  leaders  last  week.  "I  do  not  beUeve 
f  insncing  the  Invasion  of  snother  country  Is 
what  the  United  States  should  be  doing." 

Reps.  Edward  Boland  and  Clement  Za- 
blockl  have  a  bUl  that  ought  to  knock  the 
relationship  with  the  "contras"  out  of  the 
box.  It  prohibits  secret  funding  of  miUtary 
and  paramlUtary  groups  that  want  to 
harass,  destabilise  or  overthrow  any  of  the 
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regional  governments.  Instead,  it  authorlMS 
$30  million  this  year  and  $50  million  next 
year  for  open  miUtary  aasistanre.  only  to 
governments  and  only  to  help  them  stop 
military  suppUcs  from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
from  getting  to  or  through  their  countries. 
The  participating  govemmenU  cant  move 
the  asslstanoe  on  to  others,  nor  can  they 
conceal  Its  source. 

While  the  bOl  is  explicit  (m  the  mUitary- 
panmlUtary  side,  it  does  not  cover  covert 
poUtlcal  actions  by  the  administration.  It 
would  stfll  be  possible,  apparently,  to  pass 
money  and  "advice"  to  anyone.  Is  this  a 
loophole  through  which  the  administration 
could  continue  to  hand  over  cash  so  that 
the  "contras"  or  others  could  simply  buy 
what  they  want  from  the  black  maiket?  If 
so.  harassment,  destabilisatlon  and  ef f orU 
to  overthrow  governments  could  continue 
with  secret  VS.  poUtlcal  aid.  unless  there 
are  dear  prohibitlans  on  poUtlcal  aeUvities. 

WhUe  the  House  leadetahlp  is  prepared  to 
move  it  quickly,  the  Senate  must  also  act 
and  the  administration  stlU  has  a  given 
number  of  days  before  the  UU  comes  into 
effect.  And  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  be- 
tween passage  of  legislation  cutting  off  miU- 
tary assistance  to  ChUe  and  iU  signing  by 
the  president,  there  was  wfld  contrae^sign- 
ing  and  obllgiUion  that  kept  the  pipeline 
fllled  and  flowing  for  years.  There  should 
not  be  a  repetition.  aU  these  years  later,  in 
thelntervaL 

For  some  reason,  the  conventional  wisdom 
on  Capitol  HUl  seems  to  hold  that  the  Za- 
blockl-Boland  UU  makes  the  Harldn  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  unnecessary  and  that  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  dont  need  to  be 
given.  It  could  be  that  was  the  price  that 
had  to  be  paid  to  get  rid  of  covert  mlUtary 
aasistanoe.  But  It  might  be  too  high  a  price 
if  it  doses  out  the  questions. 

This  billls  a  firm  step  in  the  necessary  di- 
rection in  spite  of  its  imperfections.  And  the 
resolution  of  Inquiry  Is  equally  important.  It 
may  be  more  imiwrtant.  in  fact,  because 
untfl  we  have  the  answers  to  its  questions, 
other  legislative  actions,  congressional  hear- 
ings and  opinions  are  based  on  fragments  of 
facts  in  contention.  Decisions  of  the  public 
and  Congress  about  VS.  policy  should  be 
based  on  sa  much  real  information  as  they 
can  get.  The  administration  has  that  infor- 
mation, and  we  need  to  know  it.* 


ON  SACRED  GROUND 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  nmraTLVAmA 

m  THE  H017SC  OP  RXPRSSKHTATIVCS 

Monday,  May  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Tuesday.  May  17  the  voters  of 
Buda  County.  Pa.,  overwhelminsly 
defeated  a  proposal  to  construct  the 
Point  Pleasant  Pumping  Station  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  In 
the  village  of  Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 

The  dtlsens  of  Bucks  County  have 
once  again  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  character  of  our 
communlty. 

"On  Sacred  Ground"  by  Joseph 
Chorlton.  New  Hope,  Pa.,  expresses 
their  sentiments  and  I  am  delighted  to 
enter  it  Into  the  Rkoro  today. 
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^sunshlMi 


OaSscanaMnim 
No  sunshlM  patriots  we. 
Our  anoesttts  fought  to  be  free. 
Where  Wastilngton  ciossiid  the  Ddaware, 
Our  dedication  we'U  never  mare. 
AU  thia  talk  about  a  pump. 
This  genenUon  has  the  9unk. 
We  decry  a  loss  of  Uberty. 
For  which  Ivave  men  fou^t  to  be  free. 

Those  who  shun  a  referendum 
March  to  aaotho'  patron's  drum. 
But.  by  Ood.  we  ever  swear 
To  stop  the  pump,  and  mare  the  Ddaward 
—Joe  Choftton,  New  Hope.* 


RESULTS  OF  RECENT  SURVEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FON) 


■ATivn 


orincHnua 
m  THE  BousB  or 

Monday,  May  23, 1983 

•  Ur.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  I^^eak- 
er.  since  oomlng  to  CangrcM  19  years 
ago.  I  have  polled  my  oonstltutoits  <m 
issues  pendtaig  before  Congress  and  on 
critical  problems  at  home  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  and  my  esteemed  colleagues  the 
results  of  tny  most  recent  survey. 

In  1983.  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
me  that  the  foranost  issue  on  the 
minds  of  residents  in  the  ISth  Con- 
gressional District  is  Jobs.  The  68-per- 
cent positive  rtspooae  I  received  on 
whether  there  was  suppmt  for  a  Fed- 
eral Jobs  program  recos^Onns  my  deep- 
seated  belief  that  what  people  want 
most  is  employment. 

Their  distress  with  the  Nation's 
economy  and  its  impact  on  their  qual- 
ity of  life  was  also  dttnonstrated  in 
their  assessment  of  how  they  have 
fared  after  2  years  of  the  administra- 
tion's program.  Eighty-three  percent 
said  they  are  doing  "not  as  well"  or 
"^)out  the  same,"  with  the  clear  ma- 
jority of  those.  53  percent,  in  the  "not 
as  weU"  category. 

Still  another  indication  of  their  con- 
cern for  eurrent  economic  conditions 
in  Michigin  is  their  ranking  of  unon- 
ployment  as  the  Naticm's  most  serious 
problem.  Among  five  options  listed  as 
the  important  issues  facing  our  coim- 
ti7.  more  people  chewed  unemploy- 
ment thah  any  other  item.  With  37 
percent,  it  outdistanced  taxes  at  23 
percent,  ihterests  rates  at  16  peromt. 
energy  costs  at  15  percent,  and  nation- 
al defense  at  8  peromt. 

Respondents  reconfirmed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  administration's  as- 
sault on  human  needs  programs  in 
that,  by  a  more  than  2-to-l  margin, 
they  rejected  pnwoaed  and  ongoing 
plans  to  tut  such  programs  as  public 
health,  medical  research,  and  child  im- 
mimization.  Only  32  percmt  of  those 
returning  their  surveys  would  cut  fur- 
ther into  human  services  programs. 

As  an  knportant  new  policy  initia- 
tive. Overwhelming  majorities 
throughout  my  congressional  district 
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would  support  both  "American  Coa- 
tent"  legislation  to  require  a  signifi- 
cant pncentage  of  American-made 
parts  in  automobiles  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  quotas  to  limit  for- 
eign automobile  and  steel  imports  to 
the  United  States. 

Almost  60  percent  of  those  polled 
encouraged  me  to  support  a  nuclear 
tnem  resolution  on  the  House  floor. 
This  margin  very  doeely  reflects  the 
November  1982  Michigan  general  elec- 
tion ballot  results  in  which  56.6  per- 
cent statewide  indicated  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  f reese.  Since  my  poll  was 
tidEen,  the  House  passed  a  nuclear 
frecse  resolution  with  my  full  support. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  my 
constituents'  response  to  my  inquiry 
about  the  need  for  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram in  math  and  science  education. 
My  oomrtituents  have  indicated  by  a 
6S-peroent  to  36-percent  margin  that 
they  endorse  my  efforts  to  help  assist 
local  school  districts  in  boostiiig  their 
cuiTlculum  and  improving  teachers' 
skills  in  math  and  science. 

The  lack  of  support  for  increased  de- 
fense spending  was  reinforced  with 
the  15th  District  residents'  beUef  that 
in  order  to  curb  the  trend  in  Federal 
deficits,  the  Congress  should  decrease 
defense  spending.  While  70  percent 
chose  defense  as  a  place  to  cut,  45  per- 
cent would  opt  for  slashes  in  human 
services  programs.  A  small  percentage 
would  prefer  a  tax  increase  to  elimi- 
nate the  def  idt,  and  a  clear  majority 
of  71  percent  would  choose  an  econom- 
ic stimulus  program. 

Of  the  several  thousand  responding 
to  Uie  1983  questionnaire,  the  majori- 
ty of  respondents  would  seek  more  at- 
tention in  the  Federal  budget  for  aid 
to  the  elderly,  with  other  priorities 
being  Jobs  programs,  education,  crime 
control,  and  energy.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  program  receiving  the 
smallest  degree  of  support  was  foreign 
aid,  with  only  a  3-percent  support 
rating.  When  asked  to  list  their  own 
priorities  for  more  funding,  my  con- 
stituents suggested  that  the  space  pro- 
gram, mass  transit,  child  abuse  pro- 
grams, oiergy  cost  control,  basic  edu- 
cation skiUs,  and  small  business  initia- 
tives should  receive  more  attention. 

Asked  about  their  choice  of  options 
for  solving  the  short-term  problems  in 
the  social  security  system,  there  was 
no  dear  favorite  among  the  five  op- 
tions presented.  Twenty-four  percent 
would  slightly  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  benefit  payments  and  tie 
benefit  payments  to  a  wage  increase 
instead  of  consumer  price  increases.  A 
significantly  smaller  group  woiild 
gradtuUy  raise  the  retirement  age  for 
fuU  benefits,  tax  social  security  pay- 
ments above  a  certain  level,  and/or  in- 
crease the  contribution  rate  by  1  or  2 
percent  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  number  of  constituents  who  re- 
sponded to  my  questionnaire  contin- 
ues to  grow  each  year.  I  am  gratified 
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with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  re- 
monses,  and  this  year  I  found  it  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  have  received  so 
many  well-written  personal  letters  ac- 
companying the  questioiuiaire  forms. 
This  exercise  in  public  input  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  valuable  activi- 
ties I  conduct  to  gage  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  my  constituents.  And, 
often  I  have  found  that  it  is  an  enrich- 
ing learning  experience,  both  for  them 
and  for  me.« 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's brave  and  dedicated  police  offi- 
cers, who  protect  our  families,  who 
share  in  our  sorrow  and  grief  when 
crime  threatens  us,  and  who  literally 
place  their  own  lives  on  the  line  for 
the  security  and  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

Today,  I  especially  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  American  Police  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum,  the  only  police 
memorial  in  the  country  that  honors 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  It 
was  built  more  than  22  years  ago  from 
donations  by  lawmen  and  dtizens.  and 
has  honored  more  than  2,000  officers 
who  have  been  Idlled  in  our  country. 

Lawmen  are  something  like  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  media  for  years.  This  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  such  a  dedicated  and 
hard-worldng  group  of  individuals. 

Ood  has  blessed  our  Naticm  with 
many  things,  among  the  greatest  of 
which  are  our  police  officers.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  they  are  one  of  our 
best  friends.* 


THE  BRONX:  LIVING,  GROWING, 
AND  VERY  BfUCH  ALIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXSEinATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
tering in  the  Record  an  article  which 
apiieared  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
garding the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
Bronx.  This  artide  is  indicative  of 
many  artides  exclaiming  the  virtues 
of  the  Bronx.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  these  artides  are  extolling  what 
people  in  the  Bronx  have  been  saying 
for  a  long  time,  the  Bronx  is  a  thriv- 
ing, growing  community. 

Despite  some  negative  publicity,  the 
facts  are,  that  the  Bronx  has  turned 
the  comer.  We  who  live  there  are 
proud  of  what  is  happening  in  the  way 
of  community  involvement  to  rebuild 
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our  neiffaborlioodi.  In  this  regard,  the 
article  In  the  Poet  represents  <nily  the 
tip  of  the  loelierc.  Neichborhood 
groups,  local  government,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  made  a  oomltment  to 
the  Bronx  that  wlU  mean  Jot*,  pros- 
potty,  and  the  reWrth  of  many  neigh- 
borhoods we  remember  as  children. 

As  indicated  in  the  article,  there  is  a 
new  hope  emerging  in  the  Bronx  that 
is  guiding  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  us 
who  live  and  care  about  maintaining  a 
sense  of  community. 

The  article  foUows: 
[Fnn  tte  WMhliwtan  Poat.  May  11.  IMS] 

Soum  Baoaz  Pnnw  Hon  n  two  Homb 
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BOW,"  be  Mid.  "I  run  sround  there  every 
day.  and  I  still  feel  terrible." 

Kaeb  aftemooii.  Veneiando  Velllla  and  his 
wUe.  Sara,  and  their  Mend  Victor  Cok»- 
aU  eiMtodlal  worken  at  PjB.  M.  tbe  nearby 
Junior  high  ipln  daydreams  about  Char- 
lotte Oardena. 

"We've  already  chown  our  mots."  aald 
Colon.  96.  a  father  of  four  who  Uvea  In  a 
West    Bronx    apartment.    "I'm    on    tbe 
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<By  Sara  Rimer) 

Nlw  Toes.— "niere  they  are:  two  new.  pre- 
f  aMeated.  raneh^tyle  bouaea.  with  aluml- 
num  aldlns  and  picture  windows,  atandlnc  in 
tbe  South  Bronx  rubble. 

8o  bc«liH  Charlotte  Oardena,  a  90-home 
devdoment  that  wfll  center  on  Charlotte 
Street,  tbe  devastated  site  that  brought 
vistta  from  two  prealdents,  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Ronald  Reagan. 

Carter  promleed  to  help  revive  the  South 
Bronx.  But  It  waa  the  nonprofit  South 
Bronx  Devetopment  OrganlMtlon  (8BDO). 
along  with  a  group  of  Indonattable  dtlwn  ac- 
known  aa  tbe  Mid-Bronx  Oespera- 
wbo  bnmgbt  about  Charlotte  Oar- 


"Tbe  South  Bronx  is  experiencing  a  resur- 
rection, a  resurgence,  a  renalsnnce,"  said 
Peter  Bray.  Cbariotte  Gardens  project  man- 
ager. "Tbe  houses  are  a  part  of  that  story." 

Financed  with  federal,  state  and  local 
funds,  tbe  houses  were  buUt  In  Berwick.  Pa., 
and  trucked  In.  Tbe  asking  price:  M'T  JOO  for 
three  betbWMM.  IH  betha:  $8,000  extra  for  a 
baaement:  10  percent  down,  no  subsidies. 

With  their  catbedral  ceilings,  custom 
kltcben  caMnets  and  washer-dryer  hookups, 
they  look  much  Uke  the  suburban  homes 
that  tbiriMii~*f  fled  the  city  for.  a  decade  or 
so  aga  But  they  also  come  with  burglar 
bars,  alaim  systems  and  deadbolt  locks. 

Prom  tbe  front  windows,  you  can  see  Cro- 
tona  Park,  tbe  young  ones  on  tbe  swings, 
tbe  <dd  ones  under  tbe  oaks. 

There  have  been  800  prospective  buyers, 
according  to  Bray.  Most  are  working  class 
Bronxltcs  or  fonner  Bronxites  who  remem- 
ber a  South  Bronx  that  was  filled  with  life. 

They  come  by  and  remember  the  stiekl>all 
gamea,  the  comer  drug  store  and  tbe 
movies,  and  tbe  factory  Jobs  that  gave  immi- 
grants a  chance. 

The  Bronx,  with  lU  beautiful  Art  Deco 
buUdina  Untaig  tbe  Orand  Concourse  an 
avenue  fashioned  after  tbe  Champs  Kly- 
seea— waa  then  a  plaoe  of  aapiratlona.  Fifty 
yean  ago.  It  waa  called  a  dty  without  a 
stum.  Todiky  it  has  50.000  abandoned  hous- 
inguntta.  ' 

Chartss  Doberty  moved  away  19  years 
ago.  iNtt  returns  for  his  Job  as  a  bus  me- 
chanic On  bis  lunch  hour  be  runs  through 
deserted  streets  where  once  he  played.  Stop- 
ptaig  to  catch  bis  breath  one  recent  after- 
noon, be  said  "I  grew  up  here.  This  was  a 
fine  Jewlah  community." 

He  pointed  out  tbe  landmarks  of  his  child- 
hood in  Crotona  Park.  "Tou  could  rent 
Iwats  there.  And  over  there  you  could  sit  on 
a  bench  tfll  1  ajn.  and  never  worry.  See 
thoee  rocks— I  used  to  make  out  with  my 
girtfriend  on  tboee  rocks.  I  played  atlckball 
tai  the  street,  basketball  tai  tbe  park." 
His  family's  bouse.  Just  a  few  blocks  away, 
detroyed  by  fire.  "It's  a  vacant  lot 


Velllla.  M.  pobited  to  a  pair  of  trees  ludd- 
taig  on  in  tbe  rubble.  "See  tboee  two  trees? 
We  want  ours  between  those  two  trees."  He 
smiled  at  his  wife.  "She  wanU  to  keep  them, 
but  I  told  her  no:  tbeyYe  too  old  already." 

He  and  hto  wife  eBoigrated  to  the  South 
Bronx  in  IMS.  among  the  Hiapanica  and 
blacka  who  followed  tbe  eariler  tanmigranU 
from  Ireland.  Italy  and  batem  Burope. 

"It  waa  a  better  future."  Mrs.  VdOla.  56. 
said.  "I  love  this  nelgbborhood.  We  were 
married  here— tai  IMS.  All  my  kids  were 

There  Is  constant  activity  at  tbe  bouaea. 
Peter  Bray  givea  tours  to  urban  planners, 
polltidans  and  reporters. 

He  ticks  off  facts  and  statlsticr  Mayor  Ed 
BUieb  spent  hto  early  chOdbood  a  few  blocks 
away.  Tbe  nearby  elementary  school— PA. 
61-has  tbe  highest  readtaig  scores  in  the 
district  (all  but  five  of  the  students  at  the 
■etaool  come  from  families  on  welfare).  Tbe 
South  Bronx  stfll  has  450.000  residents. 

A  reg«dar  visitor  in  Oenevieve  Brooks,  ex- 
ecuUve  director  of  the  Mid-Bronx  Despera- 


We  were  desperate  for  housing,  health 
care,  education.  everytlUng."  she  said.  "So 
we  called  ourselves  the  Desperadoes— Span- 
ish, to  give  it  a  little  sing.  Then  people 
thought  we  were  revolutionaries,  and  we 
had  to  live  down  our  image." 

Con  Edison  hooked  up  the  electricity  re- 
cently. One  of  the  workers,  who  said  he  long 
since  had  left  the  Bronx  for  an  upstate  New 
Tork  town  51  miles  away,  surveyed  the  des- 
olation around  the  houses. 

"Tou  ever  been  to  Oermany?"  he  asked. 
"That's  what  it  looks  like— a  bombed-out 
city.  It  makes  me  feel  sad  wboi  I  look  at 
this  area.  I'll  teU  you:  It  was  a  great  place  to 
Uve.  They  had  nkx  trees  and  grass.  They 
even  tiad  a  beautiful  pool— Crotona  Pool. 
They  had  all  Unds  of  basebaU  flelds." 

But  to  him.  the  South  Bronx  is  past,  and 
00  new  bouses  on  15  acres  won't  bring  it 
back.  "My  total  optaiion?  The  Bronx  is 
shot." 

But  Otha  Mitchell  sees  a  new  beginning. 
A  50-year-old  butcher,  be  Uvea  with  la  wife 
and  five  children  in  a  dty  houaing  project  tai 
Manhattan.  He  drove  out  after  work  one 
day  to  look  at  Charlotte  Gardens,  where  he 
dreama  of  buying  bla  first  house. 

"I've  been  paying  rent  all  my  life."  be 
aald.  "I  sbould've  bad  one  of  these  a  long 
time  aga  I  was  raised  in  the  South.  I  never 
had  a  break.  A  lot  of  my  buddies  have 
houses  like  these." 

Sociologists  offer  many  explanations  for 
tbe  ruin  of  the  South  Bronx— the  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  that  liecame  a  way  of 
life  tai  tbe  lOOQo  when  600,000  manufactur- 
taig  Jobs  were  loet:  landlords  wlio  stopped 
caring:  drugs;  decisions  by  well-meaning  but 
misguided  planners  in  Washington. 

But  the  people  who  ooBse  to  look  at  the 
houses  snd  remlnisoe.  and  perttaps  imagine 
a  future  tai  one  of  them,  seem  myatlfled 
about  tbe  reaaona  for  tbe  area'a  decline. 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  aald  Willie  H<»ne.  6S, 
a  retired  dty  worker  who  moved  to  tbe 
neighborhood  from  North  Carolina  in  1M9. 
"It  Just  got  burned  out,  burned  up." 


TiMre  are  other  aigna  of  hope  and  a  will  to 
endure  tai  tbe  alx-etory  apartment  building 
that  atanda  behind  tbe  two  new  bouaea. 

Ita  SS  tenanta  bdd  on  wlien  the  ottaeta 
were  fledng.  They  rallied  bebtaid  Harlem- 
bom  great  grandinother  Alioe  Myera.  73.  and 
painted  In  huge  Uaek  letters  on  one  side  of 
tbe  building  their  message  to  tbe  world: 
Last  Hope. 

Finally,  last  December,  they  were  able  to 
buy  their  buHdtaig  for  $0,780.  Now.  the  Last 
Hope  Is  undergoliw  renovation,  and  tbe  ten- 
anta have  dioaen  a  new  name:  New  Hope. 

Alice  Myera  baa  aeen  it  all.  tbe  glory  daya 
and  tbe  destiuetlan.  "I  saw  It  go  down  to 
the  doga."  Myers  aakL  "But  now  it'a  gotaig  to 
coose  back  up."* 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  UiONIDAS 
8.  EFP8  OTMNASIUM — A  TRIB- 
XTTE  TO  A  FINE  ATHLETE  AND 
SCHOLAR 

HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

oraaoBoiA 
Dl  TBX  HOTTSI  OF  ■SPIBBrrATIvn 


Monday.  May  23, 19S3 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Coach  Leonidas  S.  Epps.  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  S4  years  of 
service  to  Georgbi's  and  the  Nation's 
youth.  I  am  prtvOeged  to  bring  this 
man's  achievements  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Coach  Epps  has  combined  his  superb 
34  year  coaching  career  with  academic 
excellence  ami  community  service. 
Fallowing  Coach  Epps  graduate  educa- 
tion at  Indiana  University  and  a  suc- 
cessful career  at  Oflbert  Academy  in 
New  Orleans,  he  came  to  Clark  Col- 
lege in  AtlanU  in  1949  as  head  basket- 
ball coach  and  assistant  football 
coach.  In  addition  to  coaching  basket- 
ball, he  coached  tradt.  football,  golf, 
and  tennis.  In  aU  sports.  Coach  Em>8 
has  produced  championships. 

In  1977.  Coach  Epps  resigned  as  bas- 
ketball coach  and  he  now  serves  as  as- 
sociate professor  of  education  and  ath- 
letic director  at  Clarit  College.  Among 
his  many  honors.  Coach  l%>pe  was  one 
of  the  first  inductees  of  the  Atlanta 
University  Center's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Clark  College,  in  designating  the  Le- 
onidas S.  Epps  gymnasium,  honors  and 
recognises  a  man  of  considerable 
achievement  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  others.  Leonidas  Epps  makes 
all  AUantans  and  Georgians  extremely 
proud.* 


BUSINESS  EXECUTIVEB  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  OPPOSE  MX 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

oraswTOix 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RCntlSKMTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Business  Ex- 
ecutives for  National  Security,   Inc. 
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(BENS)  outlining  the  organJiartion's 
(Hiposltlim  to  the  MX  mlHlle.  BENS 
has  cmeliided,  "The  mllttary  advan- 
tages of  the  BCX  are  too  questionable— 
and  the  security  risks  far  too  great— to 
merit  any  further  spending  on  the 
moductton  and  detdoyment  of  this 
costly,  marginal,  and  destahiliring 
weapon  sstttem." 

BENS  argues  that  the  enormous  cost 
of  MX  d^loyment  will  threaten  our 
national  well-being  tar  more  than  any 
theoretical  "window  of  vutakerabOity." 
The  letter  also  oondudes  that  the  MX 
serves  no  useful  military  purpose  and 
undermines  U.S.  interests  by  moving 
our  counlry  to  a  flrsfe«krllEe  strategy. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  recommendation 
that  we  bttse  the  MX  In  vulneraUe  ex- 
isting sOoB  proves  that  "America's  de- 
fense programs  are  not  proceeding 
f  mn  a  coherent  long-range  strategy 
for  a  strong  national  defense,"  and 
BENS  uives  Congress  to  reject  MX 
now  so  ttapt  we  may  "break  free  of  the 
pointless  acquisition  of  every  oonceivsr 
ble  weapon." 

BENS'  letter,  emedally  considering 
its  source^,  provides  an  insightful  cent- 
tribution  to  the  important  MX  debate 
now  going  on  in  this  House.  I  ask  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Raooao  at 
thispointf. 

Baamsaa  Bxaconvaa 
i{oa  Natioiul  Sbuuuii.  lac.. 
WaOUngton,  AC.  May  12. 1993. 
VS.  HoiTsS  or  RmsaiSTUiva. 
WmMngton.  D.C. 

Dux  RtfasamunvK  On  behalf  of  Busi- 
ness Executives  for  National  Security 
(BENS),  lac  a  natfamal.  noa«artlaan  orga- 
nisation of  buataieaa  leaden  committed  to 
help  booat  America's  fundamental  national 
security.  I  would  like  to  abaie  with  you  our 
analysis  of  the  President's  proposal  to  spend 
at  least  tlB  bmion  over  the  next  five  years 
to  procure  the  MX  missile  system  and  to  de- 
velop its  baaing  mode.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  clear  and  overriding  mllitaiy  needa 
Justify  aucli  a  major  expeudlture.  BENS  baa 
conaulted  a  broad  array  of  defenae  experta 
and  we  luive  carefully  reviewed  many  rele- 
vant documents,  induding  the  Report  of  the 
Presidait's  Commisskn  on  Strategic  Fnoes. 
BENS  has  now  oonduded  that  tbe  military 
advantages  of  the  MX  are  too  question- 
able—and Uie  security  rlaka  far  too  great— 
to  merit  my  further  spending  on  tbe  pro- 
duction and  d^loyment  of  this  costly,  mar- 
ginal, and  destabilizing  weapon  system. 

In  tbe  first  place.  It  is  erltleal  that  tbe  eco- 
nomic dimension  of  our  national  security  re- 
ceive dose  attention.  Bcnard  J.  O'Keefe. 
Chairman  of  tbe  National  Assoriatlnn  of 
Manuf  acterers  and  Chairman  of  E  O  A  O. 
Inc.  a  Fottune  500  corporation  with  impor- 
tant defense  contracts,  wrote  tai  thia 
month's  ksue  of  Enterprise.  "The  spiral 
that  is  choking  our  economy  must  be 
broken.  Tbe  place  to  start  is  with  Uie  defi- 
cit. Critics  datan  that  [cutUng  the  deficit  by 
reductaig  iihe  federal  budget]  wOl  adversdy 
affect  our  well-being  and  our  national  de- 
fense. To  the  contrary,  our  well-being  and 
our  natloaal  security  wlU  be  better  served 
by  a  strong  and  viable  eeonomy."  O'Keefe. 
an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Union,  observed  in  a 
recent  taiterview  that  tbe  MX  system  "is  un- 
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and  should  be  scrapped."  BENS 


Tlie  value  of  tbe  Soowcroft  Commlsslim's 
Report  Is  in  tbe  criteria  it  provides  for  your 
deelilan  on  the  MX  The  Report  reoom- 
OMiidB  a  worthwhile  new  approach  for  re- 
vlewtng  all  of  our  strmtegie  anenals.  Tlie 
Report  proposes  the  followinr  that  arms 
oo^id  and  weapon  modernisation  efforts 
be  linked:  that  "our  words,  policies  and  ac- 
tions should  all  make  clear  the  American 
oonviction  that  nuclear  war,  taivolving  few 
or  many  nudear  weapons,  would  be  a  trage- 
&f  at  iP'purti''*'*^  scope  for  humanity"; 
that  force  oompaiisons  should  center  on 
wariiead  levels.  rath«'  than  launchers;  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  move  away 
from  MIRVs;  that  stability  should  be  the 
primary  objective  of  our  arms  control  and 
modernisation  programs;  and  that,  as  a 
basle  prerequlalte  to  the  preventiim  of  nu- 
dear war.  all  such  programs  must  proceed 
from  a  realistic  aaaeaament  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  aa  a  mUltariatic  r^rdme  which  wQl  re- 
spond to  our  actions  acoordin^U'. 

We  are  diaappotaited  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  failed  to  apply  these  wise 
criteria  rigorously  to  the  MX  Itaelf .  BENS 
baa  oonduded  that  the  MX  meeta  none  of 
tbe  above  standards  established  by  the 


By  proposing  that  the  MX  be  placed  in  a 
situation  of  greater  vulnerability,  warhead 
for  wariiead.  than  our  existing  land-baaed 
arsenals,  the  Commission  has  effectively 
demonstrated  the  taninacticality  of  the  MX 
aystcm.  la  the  MX  to  be  stanply  a  "bargatai- 
ing  eh^"  In  the  START  negotiations  cur- 
rently underway  in  Goieva?  We  can  find  no 
evidence  of  this  in  Administration  state- 
ments. How  then  will  the  MX  have  the  posi- 
tive effect  on  arms  control  the  Commission 
calls  f<n?  Even  if  tbe  MX  were  conodved  of 
as  a  future  negotiating  point,  recent  history 
abounds  with  examples  of  expenrive  bar- 
gaining chips— like  the  multUile  warhead 
technology— on  which  the  barvkinerB  could 
never  quite  come  to  terms.  Many  such  wev- 
ons  are  now  permanent  fixtures  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  arsenals.  If  we  produce  the  MX.  we 
can  be  certain  that  tbe  Soviet  military  will 
revond  in  Und— eitho'  by  moving  to  a  hair- 
trigger  launcb-<m-waming  iKMture  or  by  fur- 
ther developing  their  arsenal  of  "first- 
strike"  weapons. 

If  deterrence  cannot  be  bluffed,  as  the 
Commission  argues,  and  if  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  use  those  weatma  which  we 
deploy,  then  producing  and  deploying  the 
MX  will  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  preparing  to  launch  a  first 
strike  against  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Whether  or 
not  such  a  first  strike  without  retaliation 
could  ever  lie  a  feasible  olytion— and  recent 
reports  in  Pliysics  Today  and  Scientific 
American  lead  us  to  quotion  whether  it 
could— eacalating  our  first-strike  arsenals 
can  only  undermine  our  efforts  to  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  will  not  toler- 
ate nudear  war  in  any  form.  And  it  can  only 
encourage  other  nations  to  devdop  nudear 


BENS  applauds  the  Commission's  aim  of 
adiieving  a  broad  consensus  on  our  national 
security.  Defense  experta  and  business  lead- 
ers alike  are  disturbed  that  America's  de- 
fense programs  are  not  proceeding  from  a 
oohermt  long-range  strategy  for  a  strong 
natiftna'  defenae.  Our  economic  and  military 
atrength  la  suffering  as  a  result.  Experts  as 
diverse  as  Oeneral  Maxwell  Taylor,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  ChiefiB  of  Staff,  Adm. 
Stansfidd  Turner,  former  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  William  Van 
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Cleave.  Fonner  director  of  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  tiansitlan  team,  and  Adm. 
Etano  Zumwalt.  former  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations and  a  memiier  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  under  President  Nixon,  have  called  for 
a  bait  to  development  of  tbe  MX.  dttaig  iU 
dubious  military  benefits  and  its  enormous 
costs.  Indeed,  the  MX  is  a  prime  example  of 
a  program  that  wHl  be  so  ihatauniiliii  aa  to 
poae  a  threat  to  tbe  aeeurtty  of  the  very 
country  It  purporta  to  i»otect. 

The  upcoming  authorisation  and  appro- 
priation  votea  on  the  MX  will  provide  criti- 
cal teata  of  Congressional  readve  to  aet  In 
the  best  taiterests  of  tbe  United  States  tai 
matters  vital  to  our  national  defense. 
Rattier  than  bowing  to  Institutiaoal  momen- 
tum and  tbe  sheer  availability  of  the  MX 
BENS  asks  you  to  choose  a  mmmonsense  al- 
ternative for  America.  Vote  no.  Let  us  break 
free  of  the  potaitless  acqulsitian  of  every 
oonodvaUe  weapon,  no  matter  bow  expen- 
sive or  marginally  useful  It  may  be.  In  the 
interest  of  restoring  our  fundamental  na- 
tional security.  I  strongly  urge  you.  on 
behalf  of  buslnesB  executives  throughout 
the  country,  to  vote  against  appropriating 
any  further  funds  to  the  productiim  and  de- 
ployment of  the  MX 
Sincerely, 

Skshlbt  A.  Wstsa. 
President  Btuineu  Sxecutivet  for  No- 
Uonal  Security.  Inc.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ican MineniM,  Incm 


DRAfT  LETTER  OF  CONGRATU- 
LATIONS TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
RICHARD  ROLLING 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

(VMAKTLARD 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKHTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  offering  our  grati- 
tude to  our  distinguished  friend  trom 
Missouri's  FVth  Congres8i<Hial  Dis- 
trict. RicHABS  BotuHG  hss  had  an  out- 
standing 34-year  career  as  a  Memt)er 
of  Congress.  For  the  17  terms  he  has 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, RiCHABO  BoLLiMG  coDBlstenUy 
demonstrated  his  imwaveting  dedica- 
tion to  our  syston  of  representative 
government.  As  a  seasoned  legislator 
he  exhibited  an  unlimited  resolve  to 
do  what  he  believed  was  right  In  de- 
veloping a  most  distinguished  congres- 
sional track  record  over  the  years,  he 
will  be  thought  of  particularly  as  an 
effective,  trusted,  and  respcmsive 
chainnan  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. In  his  cta>acity  as  the  steward  of 
House  rules,  he  remains  a  central 
figure  in  setting  the  legislative  agenda 
for  the  House,  after  presiding  over 
major  efforts  to  reform  the  House 
committee  structure  in  the  1970's. 

In  addition  to  his  remarkable 
achievements  as  an  able  legislator, 
RiCBABD  BoLLiMG  is  also  an  author  of 
notable  repute.  He  has  penned  two 
first-rate  books  based  on  his  experi- 
ence in  Congress:  "Koaae  Out  of 
Order"  and  "Power  in  the  House." 
Richard  Bollihg  has  certainly  been  a 
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flcure  of  great  value  in  and  out  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentativee  over  the 
pait  3%  decadea.  For  his  dedication 
and  oommitment.  we  salute  Richau> 
Boumo.  For  his  Invaluable  contiibu- 
tioos  and  astute  achievements,  we  con- 
gratulate him  today  and  wish  him  all 
the  best  in  the  future.* 


THE  PRESIDESIT  Hi*iBAifa  OUT 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BKOOMFIELD 


'ATTVIS 


ormcHioAH 
HI  TBE  HOUSE  or 

Momdav.  Maw  2X  19*3 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
on  May  14,  the  last  day  of  this  year's 
observance  of  SmaU  Business  Week. 
President  Reagan  made  his  regular 
radio  broadcast  to  the  Nation  a  tribute 
to  small  businesses. 

It  certainly  pleases  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration places  high  priority  on 
the  importance  and  accomplishments 
of  this  vital  sector  of  our  economy.  Al- 
though he  speaks  on  behalf  of  all 
small  businesses.  I  like  his  mentioning 
for  qwdal  tribute  those  he  calls  the 
fcvgottoi  heroes.  These  are  the  suc- 
cessful entreineneurs  that  ask  only 
that  they  have  conditions  that  will 
allow  than  to  prosper  and  that  they 
have  only  proper  incentives  and  oppor- 
tunities for  new  ventures. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Cmnmittee.  I  can  attest  that 
the  administration  adheres  to  the 
adage  that  "deeds  speak  louder  than 
w<»ds."  In  addition  to  the  "victories" 
the  President  cited  In  his  speech.  I 
would  like  to  add  Us  effort  to  make 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion more  benefldaL 

In  his  radio  broadcast,  the  President 
voiced  a  strong  commitment  to  do 
more  for  small  businesses.  He  is  not 
content  to  rest  on  past  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  speeches  the 
President  has  given  in  his  radio  broad- 
cast series  and  an  informative  and 
commendable  tribute  to  small  busi- 


The  speech  follows: 
Rabid  Amaas  it  tbs  PKsaioaiT  to  the 
Natio.  Camp  Datio 


Trs  PuHBnrr  My  fellow  Americana,  this 
is  the  last  day  of  Small  Bustneas  Week.  So 
rd  like  to  mark  the  occasion  by  speaking 
attout  the  importance  of  entrepreneurs  and 
hov  we  are  tryinc  to  ixelp  them. 

When  you  think  about  It,  every  week 
should  be  SmaU  Bustneas  Week,  because 
America  Is  small  business.  SmaU  firms  ac- 
count for  nearly  half  our  Jotaa.  They  create 
some  60  percent  of  new  Jobs.  And  they're  on 
the  cutttns  edce  of  innovation.  provkUng 
produeta  and  Ideas  for  the  future.  Erery- 
thlnt  from  ballpoint  pens  to  FM-radlos. 
automatic  transmissions  and  helicopters  was 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  entrepreneurs, 
men  and  women  who  had  the  spirit  to 
dream  Impoaslhle  dreams,  take  great  risks. 
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and  work  long  hours  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true. 

In  his  book.  Wealth  and  Poverty,  George 
OQder  wrote.  ".  .  .  moat  suceeasful  entrepre- 
neurs contribute  far  more  to  society  than 
they  ever  recover.  And  moat  of  them  win  no 
richea  at  alL  They  are  the  heroes  of  eco- 
nomic life.  And  thoae  who  begrudge  them 
their  rewards  demonstrate  a  faOure  to  un- 
derstand their  role  and  their  promise." 
Well,  he's  right.  Too  often,  entrepreneurs 
are  forgotten  heroea.  We  rarely  hear  about 
them.  But  look  Into  the  heart  of  America, 
and  you'U  see  them.  They're  the  owners  of 
that  store  down  the  street,  the  faithfuls 
who  support  our  churches,  aciiools  and  com- 
munities, the  brave  people  everywhere  who 
produce  our  goods,  feed  a  hungry  world,  and 
keep  our  homea  and  famUlee  warm  while 
they  invest  in  the  future  to  build  a  better 
America. 

That  word  "invest"  helps  explain  why  en- 
trepreneurs are  a  special  breed.  When  smaU 
bustneas  people  invest  their  money,  they 
have  no  guarantee  of  a  i»oflt.  They're  moti- 
vated by  self-interest.  But  that  alone  wont 
do  the  trick.  Sueoeas  oomea  when  they  can 
anticipate  and  deUver  what  you,  the  con- 
sumer, wants  and  do  it  In  a  way  that  saUs- 
flea  you.  As  QOder  points  out.  entrepreneurs 
intuitively  understand  one  of  the  world's 
best-kept  secrets:  capitalism  begins  with 
giving.  And  capitalism  works  best  and  cre- 
ates the  greatest  wealth  and  human 
progress  for  aU  when  it  follows  the  teach- 
ings of  scripture:  give  and  you  wlU  be  given 
unto  .  .  .  search  and  you  wlU  find  .  .  .  cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters  and  It  wiU 
return  to  you  many  fold. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  the  man 
who  invests  and  multipUea  his  money  is 
ivaised.  But  the  rich  who  horde  their 
wealth  are  rebuked  in  scripture.  True 
wealth  is  not  measured  in  things  like  money 
or  oO,  but  in  the  treasures  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  OU  was  worthless  unUl  entrepraieurs 
with  Ideas  and  a  freedom  and  faith  to  take 
risks  managed  to  locate  It,  extract  it,  and 
put  It  to  work  for  humanity.  We  can  find 
more  oU  and  we  can  develop  abundant  sup- 
plies of  new  forms  of  energy  if  we  encourage 
risk-taking  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
entrepreneurs,  not  rely  on  government  to 
horde,  ration,  and  controL  The  whole  idea  Is 
to  trust  the  people.  Countries  that  dont, 
like  the  UJBAR.  and  Cuba,  wlU  never  pros- 
per. 

Entrepreneurs  have  always  been  leaders 
in  America.  They  led  the  rebellion  against 
excessive  taxation  and  regulation.  They  and 
their  offspring  pushed  back  the  frontier, 
transforming  the  wUdemeas  into  a  land  of 
plenty.  Their  knowledge  and  contributions 
have  sustained  us  in  wartime,  brought  us 
out  of  recessions,  carried  our  astronauts  to 
the  moon  and  led  American  Industry  to  new 
frontlets  of  high  technology. 

We  came  to  Washington  confident  that 
this  smaU  business  spirit  could  make  Amer- 
ica weU  and  get  our  economy  moving  again. 
Well.  It's  working.  And  we  want  to  keep  on 
using  that  special  principle  of  giving  by  put- 
ting America's  dotlny  back  Into  the  peo- 
ple's handa,  providing  you  new  incentives  to 
save,  invest  and  take  risks,  so  more  wealth 
will  be  created  at  every  level  of  our  society. 

We  know  smaU  business  is  ready.  That 
group  fared  better  during  the  recent  reces- 
sion, laid  off  leas  workers  than  big  business 
and  wlU  recover  faster.  Over  the  last  two 
years,  you  heard  about  the  high  rate  of 
smaU  business  faUures.  You  heard  about  It 
over  and  over  again. 

What  you  didn't  hear  very  often  was  that 
in  IMl  a  record  SM,0O0  new  businesses  were 
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tarsatd.  And  5M.000  new  entorpriaes  were 
begun  In  1982.  They're  the  seeds  of 


I  think  America's  wltneastng  a  i 
in  enterprise.  And  It's  being  nurtured  by  vlc- 
torlea  we've  won— for  example,  reducing  the 
regulatory  burden:  knocking  down  the  rate 
of  inflation  by  more  than  two-thirds:  cut- 
ting more  than  in  half  the  reoocd  31.S  per- 
cent prime  Interest  rate  we  inhertted:  pass- 
ing a  SmaU  Business  Innovatloo  Develop- 
ment Act  to  direct  millions  of  doUars  In  re- 
search funds  to  high-tech  flms;  paasinc  the 
Prompt  Payments  Act  to  aaure  that  smaU 
bustneasea  dealing  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment get  p^d  promptly:  and.  most  impor- 
tant, providing  solid  incentives  for  new  in- 
vestment and  risk  taking  by  cutting  person- 
al tax  rates,  shortening  depredattng  sched- 
ules and  sharply  reducing  estate  taxes  on 
family-owned  buatnesses  and  farms 

At  least  85  percent  of  the  IS  mUllon  smaU 
firms  In  America  pay  their  taxes  by  person- 
al ratea.  not  by  corporate  ratea.  Ilieae  firms 
wlU  provide  most  of  the  new  Jobs  to  bring 
down  unemployment  Any  action  that 
tampers  with  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
or  the  Indexing  provistoo,  which  protects 
you  from  being  pushed  by  inflation  Into 
higher  tax  brackets,  would  harm  smaU  busi- 
ness and  send  unemployment  up.  not  down. 
That's  why  I  must  and  I  wlU  veto  any  attack 
on  the  tax  incentives. 

They  belong  to  you.  the  people.  TheyYe 
not  the  government's  to  take  away.  If  the 
Congress  wants  to  help  us  spur  smaU  busi- 
ness growth  and  Joba  In  depreased  regions.  It 
should  pass  our  Enterprise  Zones  proposal. 
This  could  provide  genuine  opportunity  for 
those  In  need.  So.  we  hope  there'U  be  no 
further  delay. 

Governments  dcm't  reduce  deficits  by  rais- 
ing taxes  on  the  people.  Governments 
reduce  deficits  by  controlling  spending  and 
stimulating  new  wealth,  wealth  from  Invest- 
ments of  brave  people  with  hope  for  the 
future,  trust  In  their  feUow  man  and  faith 
in  God. 

UnUl  next  week,  thanks  for  listening.  And 
God  bless  you.« 


NA-nONAL  POLICE  WEEK 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

opcAuioainA 

Of  TBS  HOUSS  or  KanUESEHTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1983 

•  BCr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  week  of  May  15  has  been 
declared  "National  Police  Week"  in 
honor  of  our  Nation's  policemen  and 
policewomen.  All  too  often,  we  forget 
to  provide  these  brave  men  and 
women  the  recognition  they  deserve 
for  the  important  role  they  play  in 
helping  to  fight  crime  and  insure  the 
public  saftey. 

It  is  largely  because  of  their  efforts 
that  the  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  last  year  declined  by  4  per- 
cent nationally.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  crime  actually  went  down. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  these  recent 
figures  indicate  that  we  may,  at  last, 
have  begim  to  win  the  battle  against 
the  hoods  and  thugs  who  have  terror- 
ized our  neighborhoods  for  much  too 
long. 
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I  eaptdatiy  would  like  to  recognise 
the  law  edforoement  pewonnel  of  Uie 
dties  of  Santa  Monies  El  Segundo. 
Manhattan  Beach.  Redoodo  Beach. 
Heimoaa  Beach.  Lawndale.  and  Los 
Angelea.  and  the  Los  Angetes  County 
Sheriffs  Department  for  the  invalu- 
able servtoes  which  they  iHovlde  to  the 
residents  at  my  district  34  hours  a  day. 
395  days  a  year.  It  is  very  easy  to  take 
for  granted  the  hard  work  and  dedicar 
tlon  of  these  fine  people.  Polloe  We^ 
is  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  them. 

I  would  klso  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  families  of  polloe  officerB 
who  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Their  sacrifice,  courage,  and 
dedication  serve  as  erampieB  of  the 
kinds  of  qualities  which  have  helped 
make  America  a  great  Nation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
this  tribute  to  police  otfieers  throui^- 
out  the  country  and  particularly  to 
those  of  southern  California,  who  are 
undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  Nati<m.« 


DICK  BOLUNO  HONORED 
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Monday,  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  our  eminent 
former  colleague,  Dick  Boiling  of  Mis- 
souri, on  his  receipt  today  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  from  the  As- 
sociation of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. No  one  I  know  is  more  worthy  of 
this  distinction,  for.  even  among  his 
most  illustrious  colleagues,  Dick  Boil- 
ing was  always  outstanding. 

When  he  retired  last  year  at  the 
peak  of  his  careo*  as  chalnnan  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  this  body  lost  one  of 
its  smartekt  and  most  courageous  lead- 
ers. 

Dick  Boiling  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together  in  1949.  He  quickly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  no-nonsense,  effec- 
tive legislator— one  of  great  intellect, 
eloquencct  and  integrity.  I  soon  came 
to  reffkrd  this  pronier  legislative  strat- 
egist as  a  friend  and  confidant  who 
always  ^oke  his  mind  and  never 
swerved  f yom  principle. 

With  all  his  bluntneas  and  seeming 
brusqueness,  Didc  BolUng  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  compassion.  In  his 
three  decades  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; he  was  oraistantly  in  the 
vanguard  in  the  battle  fornot-always- 
popular  reforms  to  Ining  about  social 
Justice  for  all  our  dtiaenB. 

Woridng  tirelessly  with  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum.  Dick  Boiling,  in  the 
early  19iM's.  began  building  a  coalition 
In  Congress  that  produced  the  historic 
civil  rights  legislation  of  that  decade 
and  of  the  1960's.  And  no  one  worked 
harder— or  was  more  effective— than 
he,  in  securing  passage  of  the  Oreat 
Society    programs    under    President 
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Johnson.  He  was  a  most  able  repre- 
smtative  of  his  Missouri  constituency, 
but  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  Judg- 
ment to  their  opinions  as  he  fought  to 
transform  long-deferred  dreams  into 
reality  for  the  poor  and  powerless: 
Equid  Job  (HDportiuilty.  decmt  educa- 
tion, housing  and  health  care,  basic 
nutrition,  old-age  security.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  woric  with  him  in  many  of 
these  legislative  battles. 

In  addition,  the  rules  and  the  proc- 
esses of  this  House  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Um.  Early  on.  he  mastered 
the  workings  of  our  system,  and  in  the 
early  1970's,  this  mastry  moved  the 
CaogresB  to  alter  its  procedures  to 
become  a  more  effective  and  demo- 
cratic legislature  and  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  dtiBenry.  The  1974 
Budget  Reform  Act,  which  he  fash- 
ioned, hakdone  more  than  any  other 
reform  toshiUTe  the  way  the  House  ad- 
dresses national  budgetary  policy. 

Dick  Boiling  knew  the  tremendous 
effect  of  this  act  when  he  stated: 
"Congress  needed  to  balance  its  love  of 
Federal  spending  with  its  distaste  for 
levying  taxes." 

Many  of  us  were  unhwy  with  the 
way  the  budget  process  was  used  in 
the  last  2  years.  Today,  others  of  us  do 
not  like  the  prospect  of  the  tough  de- 
eUaaa  that  process  now  demands. 

I  hewUly  urge  that  we  not  let  this 
process,  this  legacy  of  Dick  Boiling, 
wither  away,  as  some  seem  to  wish.  We 
must  not  give  up  on  the  sytem  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  resolving  problems 
that  are  inevitable  in  a  sodety  of  con- 
flicting gcwls.  competing  values,  and 
finite  resources. 

Dick  Boiling  is  Justly  honored  today 
by  the  Association  of  Former  Members 
for  his  service  to  this  Institution  and 
to  the  American  people— for  his  con- 
tributions to  democracy. 

We  in  the  Congress,  can  honor  him 
further  by  striving  to  insure  that  the 
process  for  which  he,  more  than  any 
other,  is  to  be  credited  is  employed 
reascmably  and  responsibly.* 


STRIA.  PLC  MUST  ACCEPT  RE- 
SPONSIBILITT  FOR  WEST 
BANK  PROBLEMS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCOHSni 

ni  XHX  Houss  or  rkpresehtatives 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Syria  and 
the  FliO  must  take  significant  respon- 
sibility for  the  continued  plight  of  the 
Palestinians  and  the  future  shape  of 
the  West  Bank. 

I  have  thought  in  the  past  and  con- 
tinue to  think  that  the  settlements 
policy  being  engaged  in  by  the  Begin 
government  is  a  long  range  time  bomb 
which  threatens  Israel,  the  entire 
Middle  East,  and  the  United  States  as 
welL  I  do  not  believe  that  new  facts  on 
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the  ground  can  overcome  resentments 
and  hatreds  as  deep  as  those  which 
will  be  exploited  by  continued  inabil- 
ity to  reach  some  kind  of  compromise 
on  the  West  Bank  problon. 

On  the  Lebanese  front,  I  can  under- 
stand Israel's  getting  fed  up  with  the 
constant  harassment  and  bombard- 
ment which  it  has  had  to  endure  from 
across  the  border.  That,  however,  does 
not  Justify  Israel's  continued  military 
advance  to  Beirut. 

But  Syria  and  the  FLO.  by  their 
recent  actions,  have  indicated  a  con- 
tinued preference  for  screaming  about 
present  conditions  rather  than  taking 
constructive  risks  to  change  them. 

I  met  with  Mr.  Arafat  a  number  of 
years  ago  to  try  to  assess  his  flexibility 
and  his  willingness  to  take  risks  to 
achieve  a  lasting  and  Just  peace  in  the  , 
BCiddle  East.  Since  that  meeting,  the  i 
question  I  have  always  had  in  my 
mind  about  Mr.  Arafat  is  whether  he 
would  be  willing,  or  able,  in  the  end  to 
take  a  risk  for  peace,  as  Mr.  Sadat  fi- 
nally did.  or  whether  he  would  fall 
back  into  the  comfort  of  the  status 
quo.  It  aivears  to  me  that  we  got  an 
answer  in  the  PLO's  refusal  to  endorse 
King  Htutsein's  entry  into  talks  about 
President  Reagan's  peace  initiatives  on 
behalf  of  the  Palestinians,  and  that 
answer  was  the  wrong  answer. 

The  question  about  Syria  has  been 
similar.  The  question  has  always  been 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Assad,  who  has 
shown  at  times  more  flexibility  than 
previous  Syrian  leaders,  would  in  the 
end.  along  with  his  associates,  be  will- 
ing to  do  more  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Palestinians  than  Just  talk  about 
it. 

The  Lebanese  and  West  Bank  prob- 
lems are  two  different  things,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  longer  it  takes  to  build  trust 
in  Lebanon,  the  longer  it  will  take  to 
build  the  kind  of  trust  needed  to  deal 
with  the  West  Bank  problon.  Mr. 
Assad's  refusal  to  even  see  Mr.  Habib 
to  discuss  the  Lebanese  situation  is  re- 
grettable and  short  sighted.  It  indi- 
cates a  continuing  and  imf  ortunate 
tendency  for  Syria  to  avoid  demon- 
strating the  kind  of  long  range  vision 
that  would  make  it  easier  to  press  all 
parties  for  more  flexible  positions  on 
Middle  East  problems.  Anyone  who 
knows  of  my  past  statements  on  the 
Iflddle  East  knows  that  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  Begin  government's  contin- 
ued expansion  of  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank  for  all  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  earlier.  But  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  Bdr.  Begin  cannot  fairly  be 
viewed  as  the  only  obstade  to  a  fair 
resolution  to  a  very  serious  human 
problem. 

The  Syrians  and  major  elements  of 
the  PLO  leadership  have  in  the  past 
been  all  too  willing  to  use  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Palestinian  problem, 
rather  than  consistantly  looking  for 
ways  that  would  in  the  end  resolve 
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their  plight.  Thdr  refunl  to  reason- 
ably ezitlore  the  poMlWllties  for  com- 
SVonilK  CO  the  Weat  Bank  iasue  and 
<m  the  Lebanese  tnmt-even  though 
the  iiBUM  are  different— means  that 
expansion  of  setUemmts  on  the  West 
Bank  wlU  omtlnue  and  they  must 
share  maK>r  responsIbiUty  for  that 
melancholy  and  dangerous  fact  Their 
actloiM— or  rather  lack  of  action— at  a 
crucial  ttane  places  them  in  a  histori- 
cally tragic  and  morally  unjustified 
position.* 
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MTH  OONGRESSnW.  SOOUIMG  SURVEY-CAGLE  SCOUTS 

AM)  ones 


May  S3, 1983 


THE  WTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
SCOUTING  SURVEY 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 


HI  TBI  BOUSB  <W 


'ATIVB 


JfoiutoK  May  23. 1983 
•  llr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
each  of  the  past  eight  CongresBes,  the 
Membns  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  surveyed  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  determine  their  partici- 
pation in  scouting,  either  as  scouts 
during  their  youth,  or  as  leaders. 

This  year  I  was  asked  to  survey  the 
Members  and  the  information  has  now 
been  conu^ed.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  participation  and  coopera- 
tim.  I  am  placing  the  results  of  the 
survey  in  the  Rboobd.  so  they  wiU  be 
available  to  Members  and  others  with 
an  interest  in  scouting. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  per- 
centage of  Members  who  have  partici- 
pated in  scouting  has  taicreased  by  1 
percent  since  the  97th  Congress,  con- 
tinutaig  a  welcome  increasing  trend. 

The  percentage  of  Members  who 
have  partifdpated  in  scouting  stands  at 
66  percent  for  the  Mth  Congress.  The 
353  Members  who  have  participated 
are  an  increase  over  the  348  Members 
of  the  97th  Congress.  Totals  include 
279  Members  of  the  House  and  74 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  more  Eagle  Scout  in 
the  98th  Congress  than  in  the  97th. 
The  House  lost  7  Eagle  Scouts  from 
the  97th  Congress,  but  gained  seven 
new  Eagle  Scouts.  The  Senate  gained 
one  new  Eagle  Scout. 

The  results  of  the  survey  follow: 

9ITH  OONOSSSKMAL  SOOUTING  SURVEY 
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PeroenUse  of  IfembeiB  who  purtldpated 
in  noutlns:  66  percent. 

Peroentase  of  RepreaenUtivea  who  psr- 
tirtpsteJ  In  aooutlnc:  64  percent. 

Peroentase  of  Senston  who  pertidpated 
In  noutins:  74  percent. 

Pereentace  of  Members  in  97th  Consreas 
wbo  partldpated  in  woutins:  66  percent. 


UMik  Andrews.  N.  Dsk.  (R). 
Uoyd  Bentaen.  Tex.  (D). 
Bm  BrKlley.  N  J.  (D). 
Thsd  Cochran.  Miss.  (R). 
Chic  Hecht.  Nev.  (R). 
RIehsnl  Lugar.  Ind.  (R>. 
Sam  Nunn.  Oa.  (D). 
Warren  Rudman.  N.H.  (R). 


Gary  Aekerman.  N.T.  (D). 
Bill  Alexander.  Ark.  (D). 
Ike  Andrews.  N.C.  (D). 
Dous  Barnard.  Jr..  Oa.  (D). 
Charles  Bennett.  Fla.  (D). 
John  Bryant.  Ttox.  (D). 
Bob  Carr.  Ifkdi.  (D). 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  N.T.  (R). 
Am  Cooper,  Tenn.  (D). 
WHUam  Dannemeyer.  Calif.  (R). 
Hal  Daub.  Nebr.  (R). 
John  Duncan.  Tenn.  (R). 
Don  Fuqua.  Ra.  (D). 
Richard  Gephardt.  ICo.  (D). 
Dennis  Hertd.  IClch.  (D). 
Dan  Marriott.  Utah  (R). 
John  Murtha,  Pa.  (D). 
James  R.  Olin.  Va.  (D). 
Chariea  Pashayan.  Jr..  Calif.  (R). 
William  Patman.  Tex.  (D). 
Donald  Pease.  Ohio  (D). 
Claode  Pepper.  Fla.  <D). 
J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle.  Tex.  (D). 
Jim  Rowland.  Oa.  (D). 
Odon  Rudd.  Aria.  (R). 
Richard  Sehulae.  Pa.  (R). 
Philip  Sharp.  Ind.  (D). 
Ike  Skelton.  Mo.  (D). 
Christopher  Smith.  N  J.  (R). 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Ores.  (R). 
Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Kans.  (R). 
Ous  Tatron.  Pa.  (D). 

SiLyxB  Buffalo 


William  Cohen.  Maine  (R). 
Sam  Nunn.  Oa.  (D). 
Malcolm  WaUop,  Wyo.  (R). 

SiltbBsatbi 

SKKATOaS 

John  Olenn.  Ohio  (D). 
Mark  Hatfield.  Ores.  (R). 
Sam  Nuim.  Oa.  (D>. 
Malcohn  WaUop.  Wyo.  (R). 
rATms 


Floyd  Spence,  SC.  (R). 
Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Kans.  (R). 
Oeorge  WorUey.  N.Y.  (R). 

SiLvn  Airnu>ra 

SSHATOBS 

WendeU  Ford.  Ky.  (D). 
Mark  HatfteM.  Ores.  (R). 
Sam  Nunn.  Oa.  (D). 
Malcolm  Wallop.  Wyo.  (R). 


Duncan  Hunter.  Calif.  (R). 
Oeorse  WorUey.  N.T.  (R). 


'  SoouTON  PAaneiPATioa  sr  Sxaib 
Non-Scout  denoted  by  "8"  Adult  Volun- 
teer denoted  by  "L"  Scout  and  Leader  de- 
noted by  "S"  and  "I.". 


Sen.  HoweU  T.  Heflln  (D).  a 
Rep.  wmiam  L.  Dicklnsan  (R).  & 
Rep.  Ronnie  O.  Fllppo  (D).  S*L. 
Rep.  Richard  C.  Sbdby  (D).  a 


Sen.  Frank  H.  Murkowrid  (R).  a 
Sen.  Theodore  F.  Stevens  (R),  SAL. 

AanoHA 
Sen.  Barry  Ooklwater  (R).  a 
Rep.  John  a  MOCatn  m  (R),  a 
R^^  Ekkm  D.  Rudd  (R).  a 
Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU  (D).  BStL. 


Ben.  Dale  Bumptn  (D).  S. 

Sen.  David  H.  Pryor  (D).  a 

Rep.  Bill  Alfvanrtrr  (D).  a 

Rep.  Beryl  F.  AnUumy.  Jr.  (D).  S. 

Rep.  Ed  Bethune  (R),  a 

Rep.  John  P.  Hammwschmldt  (R).  SAL 

CAuroan* 
Alan  Cranston  (D).  a 
Robert  E.  Badham  (R).  SMj. 
Anthony  C.  Bellenson  (D).  a 
Howard  L  Bennan  (D),  a 
Douglas  H.  Bosoo  (D).  a 
Eusene  A  Chappie  (R>.  a 
Willian  E.  Dannemeyer  (R).  S&L 
Ronald  V.  Dellums  (D),  S. 
Julian  C.  Dixon  (D).  a 
David  Drier  (R).  a 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally  (D).  a 
Don  Edwards  (D).  a 
Vic  Fteio  (D).  a 
Duncan  L  Hunter  (R),  S. 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  (R).  a 
Tom  I^ntos  (D).  a 
Richard  H.  Lehman  (D).  a 
Jerry  Lewis  (R).  a 
Daniel  E.  Lunsren  (R).  a 
Robert  T.  Matsul  (D).  a 
Alfred  A  McCandless  (R).  a 
Oewge  Miller  (D).  a 
Norman  T.  MlneU  (D).  SStL. 
Ronald  C.  Packard  (R).  SAL 
Leon  E.  PanetU  (D).  a 
Charles  Pashayan.  Jr.  (R).  a 
Jerry  M.  Patterson  (D).  S4tL 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (D>.  a 
Norman  D.  Shumway  (R).  SAL 
Ftortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark  (D).  a 
William  M.  Thomas  (R).  a 
Esteban  E.  Torres  (D),  a 
Edwin  V.  W.  Zachau  (R).  SAL 
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OOLOSAOO 

Sen.  William  L  Armstrong  (R).  a 
Rep.  Hank  Brown  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Bienneth  B.  Kramer  (R).  a 
Rep.  RayoMHid  P.  Kocovadc  (D).  a 
Rep.  Dan  Sdiaefa-  (R).  a 
Rep.  Patricia  Schroedo'  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D).  a 

oomracncuT 
Sen.  Christopher  J.  Dodd  (D),  a 
Sen.  LoweU  P.  Wetcker.  Jr.  (R).  a 
Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (R).  a 
Rep.  Bruce  A  Morrison  (D),  a 

DKLAWAXX 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr.  (D).  SAL 
Sen.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (R).  L 
Rep.  Thomas  R.  Carper  (D).  a 

FUMUOA 

Sen.  Lawton  C^iiles  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D).  SAL 
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Rep.  Mk:hael  BOlrakls  (R).  BtiL. 
Rep.  Bill  Chappell.  Jr.  (D).  a 
Rep.  Dante  B.  Fasodl  (D).  a 
Rep.  Don  Fuqua  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D).  & 
Rep.  Eari  Sutto  (D).  L 
Rep.  Andy  Ireland  (D).  a 
Rep.  Thanks  F.  Lewis  (B).  a 
Rep.  Connie  Made  Srd  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Claudfc  Pepper  (D),  SSO*. 
Rep.  Clay  $haw  (R).  a 
Rep.  Lawmce  J.  Smith  (D).  a 
Rep.  C.  W.  Bill  Toung  (R).  a 

laoaeiA 
Sen.  Mack  Matting  (R).  L 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D).  a 
Rep.  Doug  Barnard.  Jr.  (D).  a 
Rep.  Newt  pingrich  (R).  a 
Rep.  Charles  Hatcher  (D).  a 
Rep.  Edgar  L  Jenkins  (D).a 
Rep.  Elliott  H.  Levltas  (D).  a 
Rep.  Larry  McDonald  (D).  a 
Rep.  J.  Roy  Rowland  (D).  SAL 

HAWAU 

Sen.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (D).  a 
Rep.CedlHeftel(D).a 

niABO 

Sen.  Jamef  A  McClure  (R).  a 
Rep.  Larry  Craig  (R).  a 
Rep.  George  Hansen  (R).  SAL 
nxnois 

Sen.  Alan  J.  Dixon  (D).  a 
Sen.  (nuu-les  H.  Percy  (R).  a 
Rep.  Frank  Annunsio  (D).  L 
Rep.  Daniel  B,  Crane  (R),  a 
Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane  (R).  a 
Rep.  Richard  J.  Durbin  (D).  a 
Rep.  John  N.  Erlenbom  (R).  a 
Rep.  Lane  A  Evans  (D).  a 
Rep.  Edward  R.  Martlgan  (R).  a 
Rep.  Lynn  Martin  (R).  S. 
Rep.  John  Edward  Porter  (R).  a 
Rep.  Paul  Simon  (D).  a 
Rep.  Sidney  R.  Tates  (D).  a 

miAHA 

Sen.  Richard  O.  Lugar  (R).  a 
Sen.  Dan  Quayle  (R).  a , 
Rep.  Danay  L  Burton  (R).  8. 
Rep.  Dan  R  Coats  (R).  a 
Rep.  Lee  B.  Hamilton  (D).  a 
Rep.  Elwood  Hillis  (R).  a 
Rep.  Andaew  Jaooba.  Jr.  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Fradi  McCloikey  CD),  a 
Rep.  Philk>  Sharp  (D).  a 

IOWA 

Sen.  Charles  E.  Graasley  (R).  a 
Sen.  Roitt'  W.  Jepsen  (R).  L 
Rep.  Berldey  Bedell  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Cooper  Evaits  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Jim  ticach  (R),  a 
Rep.  Neal  Smith  (D),  L 

KAMSAS 

Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R),  a 
Rep.  Dan  GUckman  (D).  a 
Rep.  Pat  Roberts  (R).  a 
Rep.  Bob  Whlttaker  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Lansr  Winn.  Jr.  (R),  SAL 
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KorroacT 

Sen.  WemeU  H.  Ford  (D).  L 
Sen.  Walter  (Dee)  Huddlaston  (D).  a 
Rep.  William  H.  Natdier  (D).  a 
Rep.  Harold  (Hal)  Rogen  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder  (R).  S. 

LOtnSIAMA 

Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D).  a 
Rep.  Joh|i  B.  Breaux  (D).  a 
Rep.  Corkme  C.  (Undy)  Boggi  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Tlufenas  J.  Huckaby  (D),  SAL 
Rep.  Robert  L  Lirinsston  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  W.  Benson  Moore  (R).  SAL 


Sen.  William  a  Cohen  (R).  S. 

KABTLAMD 

Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R).  S. 
Sen.  Paul  a  Sartaanes  (D).  a 
Rm.  MldMd  D.  Barnes  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Marjorie  a  Holt  (R).  SAL 
Rap.  Clarence  D.  Long  (D).  S. 

Mfttf"'""""'* 

Sen.  Paul  E.  TM>ngas  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Brian  J.  Donnelly  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Barney  Ftank  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Edward  J.  ICarkey  (D).  a 
Rep.  J<dm  Joseph  Moakley  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  James  M.  Shannon  (D).  a 
Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studds  (D),  S. 

mCHIGAII 

Sen.  Donald  W.  Rie^e,  Jr.  (D),  SAL 
Rep.  David  E.  Bontor  (D),  8. 
Rep.  ^raUam  S.  Bromnfleld  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Bob  Carr  (D),  a 
Rep.  R«>bert  W.  Davis  (R).  S. 
Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D),  SAL 
Rep.  William  D.  Ford  (D),  S. 
Rep.  Dennis  M.  Hertel  (D),  S. 
Rep.  Dale  E.  KOdee  (D).  L 
Rep.  Cari  Duane  Pursell  (R).  SAL 
Kefi.  Harold  a  Sawyer  (R>.  S. 
Rep.  Mark  Siljander  (R).  S. 
Rep.  Howard  E.  Wolpe  (D).  S. 
MiasasoTA 

Sen.  Rudy  Boschwlta.  (R).  a 
Sen.  David  F.  Duraiberger  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Bill  Frenael.  (R),  S. 
Rep.  James  L  Oberstar  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Bruce  F.  Vmto  (D),  L 
Rep.  ^Hn  Weber  (R),  a 
Rep.  C3erry  Sikorskl  (D).  S. 
mssissippi 
Sen.  Thad  Cochran  (R).  SAL 
R^.  William  W.  Franklin  (R).  S. 
Rep.  Trent  Lott  (R).  a 
Rep.  O.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (D).  S. 

mssouBi 

Kett.  William  L  Clay  (D),  S. 

Rep.  Richard  A  Gephardt  (D).  SAL 

R^.  Ike  Skelton  (D).  SAL 

Rqp.  Harold  L  Vollmier  (D),  SAL 

Rep.  Robert  A  Toung  (D).  8. 

MOHTAHA 

Rep.  Max  Baucus  (D),  8. 
Rep.  Pat  Williams  (D).  a 


Sen.  J.  James  Exon  (D),  SAL 
Rep.  Doug  Bereuter  (R).  8. 
Rep.  Hal  Daub  (R),  SAL 

IfXVASA 

Sen.  Chle  Hecht  (R),  SAL 
Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  (R).  8. 
R9.  Harry  M.  Reld  (D).  L 
Rep.  Barbara  F.  Vucanovlch  (R).  L 


Sen.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey  (R).  a 
Sen.  Warren  Rudman  ((R),  S. 
Btp.  Nonnan  E.  D'Amours  (D).  SAL 
R^  Judd  Gregg  (R),  8. 

mw  JKBSKT 

Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D),  8. 
Rep.  James  A  Courter  (R).  8. 
Rn>.  James  J.  Florio  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Frank  J.  Ouarinl  (D),  a 
Rep.  James  J.  Howard  (D),  S. 
Rep.  William  J.  Hughes  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  CSuistopher  H.  Smith  (R),  8. 
Rep.  Robert  G.  Torricelli  (D).  8. 


Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  (D),  8. 
Rep.  Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Joe  Skeen  (R),  8. 

mWTORK 

Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  (R).  8. 
Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D),  a 
Kep.  Gary  Adcerman  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Sherwood  L  Bodilert  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  William  Carney  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D).  a 
Rep.  Geraldlne  Anne  Ferraro  (D),  8. 
R^.  HamUton  Fish,  Jr.  (R).  L 
Rep.  Benjamin  A  Oilman  (R),  8. 
Rep.  nank  Horton  (R),  SAL 
Rep.  Ja<A  Kemp  (R).  a 
Rep.  Norman  F.  Lent  (R).  a 
Rep.  Stanley  Lundine  (D).  a 
R^.  Raymond  J.  McOrath  (R).  a 
Rep.  Matthew  F.  McHugh  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Robert  J.  Mrax^  (D).  8. 
R^.  Charles  E.  Schumer  (D),  a 
Rep.  Gerald  B.  Solomon  (R),  L 
R^.  Samual  8.  Stratton  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Edolphus  TOwns  (D).  L 
Rep.  Theodore  a  Weiss  (D),  8. 
Rep.  George  Worttey  (R),  SAL 

■OKTH  CAKOLOIA 

Sen.  John  P.  East  (R).  S. 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R).  a 
Rep.  Ike  Andrews  (D),  L 
Rep.  James  T.  Broyhill  (R).  a 
Rep.  James  G.  Martin  (R).  a 
Rep.  Stephen  L  Neal  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Tim  Valentine  (D).  SAL 

MOBIH  DAKOTA 

Sen.  Mark  Andrews  (R).  a 

Sen.  Quentin  N.  Burdk^  (D),  SAL 

Rep.  Byron  L  Dorgan  (D),  8. 

OHIO 

Sen.  John  Glenn  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Michael  DeWine  (R).  8. 
Rep.  Edward  F.  FelaAian  (D),  a 
Rep.  Tony  P.  Hall  (D).  a 
Rep.  Thomas  N.  Kindness  (R).  L 
Rep.  Delbert  L  LatU  (R).  a 
Rep.  Bob  McEwen  (R).  8. 
Rep.  Cnarence  E.  Miller  (R),  a 
Rep.  Michael  O.  Oxley  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Donald  J.  Pease  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  Lyle  Williams  (R).  a 
Rep.  Chalmers  P.  WyUe  (R).  SAL 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen.  David  L  Boren  (D).  a 
Rep.  Mtekey  Edwards  (R),  8. 
Rep.  Glenn  English  (D).  8. 
Rep.  James  R.  Jcmes  (D),  8. 
Rep.  Wesley  W.  WatUns  (D),  a 

oaaooii 
Sen.  Marie  O.  Hatfield  (R).  SAL 
Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (R),  8. 
Rep.  Les  AuCoin  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Dtxtny  Smith  (R).  a 
Rep.  Robert  F.  Smith  (R).  a 

PKHHSTLVAHIA 

Rep.  William  F.  Cllnger.  Jr.  (R).  a 
Rep.  Lawrence  C^oughlin  (R),  8. 
Rep.  William  J.  Coyne  (D).  8. 
Rep.  Bob  Edgar  (D).  8. 
Rep.  George  W.  Gdcas  (R).  a 
Rep.  William  F.  Ooodllng  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  Joseph  M.  McDade  (R).  a 
Rep.  Austin  J.  Murphy  (D).  SAL 
Rep.  John  P.  Murtha  (D),  SAL 
Rep.  Don  Rltter  (R).  S. 
R^.  Richard  T.  Sehulae  (R).  SAL 
Rep.  E.  O.  (Bud)  Shuster  (R).  8. 
Rep.  Doug  Walgren  (D),  a 
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Rep.  Robert  a  Walker  (R),  & 
Rep.  One  Tatnm  (D),  8. 

IHOSBmJUIB 

Sen.  Jobn  H.  Cbafce  (R).  UtL. 
Sen.  Claiborne  PeD  (D).  B. 
Rep.  Claudine  Srhnefaier  (R).  S. 
aomH  CABOuiu 

Sen.  Emeet  F.  HoDlngi  <D).  a 
San.  Stram  Thunnood  (R).  SAL. 
Rep.  CamQ  CMnphfll.  Jr.  (R).  8. 
Rep.  BuUer  Derrick  (D).  S&L. 
Rep.  TbOBaae  P.  Haitnett  (R).  S&L. 
Rep.  Flovd  Spam  (R),  S&L. 
Rep.  John  MeK.  Spratt  (D).  a 


Sen.  Ji 
Rep. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Abdnor  (R).  a 
A.  DaKhle  (D).  a 


Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (R).  S. 

Rep.  William  H.  Boner  <D).  a 

Rep.  Marilyn  Uoyd  Bouquard  (D).  a 

Rep.  James  Cooper  IX»JS. 

Rq>.  John  J.  Dimean  (R).  a 

Rep.  Harold  K.  Pord  (D).  S*!.. 

Rep.UJonts(D).a 

Rep.  Oooald  K.  Sondquiit  (R).  S. 


Sen.  Uoyd  II.  Bentaen  (D).  SttL. 

Sen.  Jobn  O.  Tower  (R),  a 

Rep.  mdiael  A.  Andrews  (D).  a 

Rep.  W.  R.  Ardier  (R).  a 

Rep.  Steve  Bartlett  (R).  a 

Rep.  John  W.  Bryant  (D).  a 

Rep.  B.  (KIka)  de  la  Oam  (D).  SttL. 

Rep.  Martin  Pkost  (D).  a 

Rep.  Henry  B.  OaoBles  (D).  S&L. 

Rep.  FWl  Oramm  (R),  a 

Rep.  Kent  R.  Hanee  (D).  a 

Rep.  Jack  Higfatower  (D).  S&L. 

Rep.  Abtaham  Kaaen.  Jr.  (D).  a 

Rep.  J.  Marvin  Leath  (D).  a 

Rep.  Mickey  Leland  (D).  a 

Rep.  Tom  Loeffler  (R).  a 

Rep.  Sokimon  P.  Ortis  <D).  S&U 

Rep.  wmam  N.  Patman  (D).  a 

Rep.  Ronald  B.  Paul  (R).  a 

Rep.  J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle  (D).  a 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Stenhobn  (D).  S. 

Rep.  Charles  WHaon.  (D).  a 

Rep.  James  C.  Wricht.  Jr.  (D)  SAL. 

UTAH 

Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R).  S*L. 
Sen.  Orrin  O.  Hatdi  (R).  fUtL. 
Rep.  James  V.  Hansen  (R),  S&L. 
Rep.  Oavid  D.  Marriott  (R).  SftL. 
Rep.  Howard  C.  Nlelsan  (R).  SAL. 


Sen.  Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D).  SAL. 
Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R).  a 
Rep.  James  M.  Jeffords  (R).  SAL. 
vnonoA 

Sen.  Paul  a  TrfUe.  Jr.  (R).  S. 
Sen.  J<rtui  W.  Warner  (R).  a 
Rep.  Thomas  J.  BUley,  Jr.  (R).  a 
Rep.  Frederick  C.  Boucher  (D).  S. 
Rep.  James  R.  OUn  (D).  SAL. 
Rep.  Stanford  K.  Parris  (R).  SAU 
Rep.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson  <R).  SAL. 
WASHiauruH 

Sen.  Slade  Owton  (R).  8. 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D).  S. 
Rep.  Don  Banker  (D),  a 
Rep.  Rod  Chandler  (R),  L. 
Rep.  Norman  D.  Dicks  (D).  a 
Rep.  Thomas  a  Foley  <D).  8. 
Rep.  Mike  Lowry  (D).  a 
Rep.  Al  Swift  (D).  a 

rvnonoA 
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Sen.  Alan  B.  Mollohan  (D).  a 
Rep.  Nick  J.  RahaU  3nd  (D).  SAL. 
Rep.  Robert  B.  Wise.  Jr.  (D).  SAL. 
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Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D).  a 
R^.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D),  a 
Rep.  Jim  Moody  (D).  a 
Rep.  Thomas  E.  Petri  (R).  8. 
Rep.  Roby  Roth  (R).  a 

WTOMnro 
Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R).  SAL. 
Rep.  Malootan  Wallop  (R).  a 
Rep.  Didc  Cheney  (R).  S.« 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJt.  1590 


HON.  E  de  b  GARZA 

<vnzAS 
m  TRB  HOVSI  OP  RXPBSBBHTATrviS 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  considenitton  of  the  bOl 
HJl.  1690  It  is  my  intention  to  offer 
the  following  unendment: 

On  page  5.  line  12,  Insert  afto'  the  period 
the  followlnr  "If  the  President  releases  all 
of  the  wheat  in  the  food  security  wheat  re- 
serve for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Food 
Security  Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  19M.  to  the 
extent  that  stocks  of  wheat  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  are  not  adequate  fully  to  re- 
plenish (at  provided  In  the  precetUns  sen- 
tence) the  quantity  of  wheat  from  the  re- 
serve used  for  domestic  food  proframs,  the 
Secretary  shall,  notwtthstandinc  the  last 
sentence  of  section  30a(bX2)  of  such  Act. 
use  funds  of  the  Cwporation  to  acquire 
wheat  through  purchases  from  producers  or 
in  the  market  to  complete  such  replenish- 
ment.".* 


FOOD  STABCP  AND  COlifMODITY 
DISTRXBUnON  AMENDBCENTS 
OF  1983 


Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D),  8. 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D).  SAL. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  nxoiois 

nt  THS  HOUSE  or  RgPRESKHTATTVIS 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Spemker.  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill,  on  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that 
amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
This  bill  contains  proposals  that  are 
designed  to: 

Support  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  by  achieving  approxi- 
mately $800  million  in  savings; 

Improve  the  administration  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  restore  full 
authority  to  Puerto  Rico  to  design  its 
own  food  assistance  program:  and. 

Provide  additional  administrative 
funding  for  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  follows: 


Tins  1—1 


8BcnoH-BT-8acnoH  SuintAaT  Fo<»  Stamf 

Aim     ComiOBlTT     DlSTBIBUTIO*     AMSRIh 

I  or  IMS 

ICa  TO  THS  rOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  IflTT 

Unless  Otherwise  provided,  all  references 
In  this  bill  are  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977. 

TITLI  n— rOOD  STAMP  BUBOITAkT  BSVISIOHS 

Section  ZOl—HoutOuM  dtflnition 
All  persons  who  live  under  the  same  roof 
would  be  considered  to  be  a  staagle  house- 
bold,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Section  i92— Thrifty  food  plan  aOiUMtmenta 
The  amounts  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
would  be  frosen  at  the  current.  October  1, 
1961  levels  through  April  1.  19M.  Subse- 
quent adiustments  will  take  place  on  Apill  1 
of  each  year. 
Section  203—Stanaard/Aater  deduction 
The  current  standard  deduction,  excem 
shelter  deduction  and  the  combined  depend- 
ent care/shelter  deductkm  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Instead  a  standard/shelter  deduction 
would  be  available  to  all  householdB.  A  sepa- 
rate dependent  care  deduction  would  be 
available  and  permanently  caiKwd  at  $115 
per  month. 

Section  204— Standard  eamino*  deduction 
The  current  18  percent  earned  income  de- 
duction would  be  replaced  by  a  standard 
f^mfatf  deduction  of  $75  per  month. 

Section  205— Categorical  HigibiHty  for 
AFDC  participanti/HwipWed  benefU 

Determinations 

This  section  would  provide  categorical  ell- 
glbQi^  and  simplified  benefit  determination 
for  food  stamp  households,  all  of  whose 
members  are  certified  to  receive  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

Section  209— Work  requlrementM  and 
community  u>OTk  experience  firogramt 

This  provision  would  estaUlsh  greater 
conformity  between  the  food  stamp  work  re- 
quirements and  those  of  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. In  addition  It  mandatfs  a  nationwide 
community  work  experience  program 
(CWEP)  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
Section  207— State  agency  lioMlity 

The  error  rate  sanctloo  and  incentive  sys- 
tems would  be  revised  to  hold  states  lialde 
for  the  full  amount  of  incorrect  Isstianres 
(ell^bOlty  and  overissuance  errors)  over 
three  peromt 

TRLB  III— DtPBOVnia  AUMUHSIKATIVK 

raociBuais  poa  thx  pood  stamp  piooiam 
Section  301— Clarification  ofttudent 
aigibiUty 
Tills  section  deletes  the  Income  exclusion 
for  students'  reimbursements.  Current  law 
conoornlng  exclusion  for  education  income, 
to  the  extent  it  is  used  for  tuition  and  man- 
datory fees,  remains. 

Section  302—Tedinieat  amendment 

The  provision  deletes  the  reference  to  an 
out-of-date  section  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  References  to  conditional 
entrant  status  would  be  deleted  and  re- 
placed by  references  to  refugee  status. 

Section  MJ— TVeotment  of  food  $tampi 
under  Federal  houeing  ateittance  law$ 
This  provision  lifts  prohibitions  against 
conddering  food  stamp  benefits  as  income 
or  resources  undv  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance programs  and  against  decreasing  Fed- 
eral housing  iiT^-******  because  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  food  stamps. 
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Section  3$4— Redemption  ofeempona 
This  provi^oo  changes  the  deflnitlan  of  a 
financial  instttution  to  indods  aU  banks  and 
savings  and  Man  assodatlanB.  not  only  those 
Insured  by  FbIC  or  FBUC. 
Section  30$— Expedited  coupon  iaauanee 
The  time  frame  in  wbkto  state  agenriw 
are  required  to  movide  food  stamps  on  an 
expedited  basis  would  be  dianged  from  five 
calendar  days  to  five  working  days. 
Section  30d— Improved  wage  matating 
This  proviSkm  corrects  eiraosous  refet^ 
enoes  to  a  ssction  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oxie.  It  alab  allows  state  aandes.  with 
USDA  apiMroVal.  to  base  wage  matrtiing  pro- 
cedures on  sguroes  of  inf omatkm  oompara- 
ble  to  88A  f Oes  and  state  unemployment 
records. 
Section  307-^tate  odministmMon  of  work 

regi$tration  and  job  searc* 
This  proviikm  would  amend  the  Act  to 
identify  adninistration  of  aU  work  require- 
ments as  a  nquired  state  activity  and  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  funding  levd. 
Section  309—Stay$  ofretaUer/wholeealer 

diaowalifleaiiomi 
The  conditions  appelant  retafl  food  st<»cs 
and  wholesale  food  concerns  must  meet  in 
Older  to  obtain  Judicial  stays  of  administra- 
tive p«aaalties  are  changed. 
Section  30»^Itepeal  of  noncash  benefU  re- 
quirement for  Puerto  Jtioo  nutrition  aa- 
tiatance 

The  requinment  that  food  aasistanoe  bea- 
efito  in  Pu«to  lUco  be  issued  in  a  tana 
other  than  eash.  by  October  1.  1963.  would 
be  deleted. 


Ttnx  IV — Anun  isiiATivi  puhds  Poa 

COMMODITT  SUPPLIMSIRAL  POOD  PaOOSAM 

The  bonus  value  of  commodities  wiU  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  adminlstrattve 
cost  ceiling  ibr  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program. 

TBUC  V— DPSCnVX  BATS 

The  effective  dates  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Mil,  except  sections  9M  and  907.  would 
be  preaiaibed  by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into 
account  the  need  for  orderiy  implementa- 
tion.* 


ANTI-ZIONIST  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  SOVIET  PUBLIC 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


OPvnwimA 


IH  THX  aOTTSS  OF 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  serioiis  cooonn  and  ada* 
mant  opposition  to  the  establlahment 
of  an  Antl-Zionlst  Commtttee  by  the 
Soviet  Public.  This  committee  was  set 
up  to  mask  and  amceal  discrimination 
against  Soviet  Jews  and  the  emigra- 
tion obstacles  they  face. 

A  handful  of  Soviet  Jews— eight  to 
be  exact-^purporting  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  published  a 
statement  in  the  Communist  newspa- 
per  Pravda  critldztaig  Intonatlonal  Zi- 
onism and  accusing  Israeli  and  other 
Jewish  organizations  of  distorting 
Soviet  polcies.  These  peiwnis  do  not 
represent  the  hundreds  of  Soviet  Jews 
who   have   been   falsely   accused   of 
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crimes,  repressed  and  refused  emigra- 
tion and  subjected  to  internal  exile. 

I  believe  that  this  anti-Zionism 
drive  launched  in  the  wake  of  the 
World  Conference  of  Soviet  Jewry 
must  be  unanimously  and  loudly  con- 
demned by  the  United  States.  This 
statement  and  the  creation  of  this 
oommtttee  seeks  to  weaken  claims 
about  persecution  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Jewish  question  in  the 
VJBBJL  It  is  u>parent  that  these  ac- 
tlonB  are  designed  to  counter  and  dif- 
fuse the  impact  of  hard  and  sustained 
assaults  made  at  the  conference 
against  Moscow's  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

We  have  witnessed  many  attempts  in 
the  past  to  make  the  process  of  imply- 
ing to  emigrate  more  difficult  and  the 
establishment  of  this  committee  has 
sent  a  new  wave  of  fear  throughout 
Soviet  Jews.  Many  believe  that  the 
Anti-Zionist  Committee  foreshadows  a 
Qovemment-backed  drive  to  persuade 
Jews  waiting  for  exist  vtsas  to  with- 
draw their  iu>pllcations  and  to  dis- 
suade others  from  applying. 

Jewish  cultural  and  religious  activ- 
ism which  has  become  wldeq>read 
since  the  early  1970's  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  sustaining  the  emi- 
gration drive.  The  advent  of  this  com- 
mittee suggests  that  the  authorities 
may  intend  to  restrict  private  Jewish 
rdigious  and  cultural  activities.  This 
plan  reflects  a  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  enforce  a  recent  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  Jewish  emigration. 

The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  fell  from  a  1979  total 
of  51,320.  to  a  1982  total  of  2.688.  This 
is  a  drop  of  95  percent  in  3  years.  In 
January  1983,  only  81  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues throughout  this  year  only 
about  1.000  Jews  will  be  allowed  to 
leave  Russia. 

The  suffering  of  refusenllEs  and  pris- 
oners of  conscience  cannot  be  denied 
or  burledL  The  current  attempt  to  in- 
fluence Soviet  Jews  and  silence  the 
woiid  outcry  on  their  behalf  should  be 
seen  for  what  it  is:  A  propaganda 
device. 

I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  rec- 
ognise how  critical  this  human  rights 
situation  is  and  join  me  in  voicing  loud 
oiipoBitlon.* 
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san  Social  Security  Commission  for 
providing  an  outline  for  a  short-term 
solution,  unfortunately,  they  did  not 
provide  a  viable  method  to  (dose  the 
long-term  deficit.  Although  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  necessity  of  restoring 
solvency  to  the  social  security  system. 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
this  legislation. 

Social  security  is  a  vital  program  for 
all  Americans,  and  we  must  face  this 
important  issue  caref  tOly  and  responsi- 
bly if  we  are  to  insure  future  benefits. 
I  believe  that  HJl.  1900  was  merely  a 
bellwether  of  higher  taxes,  unsafe 
marglnii  of  security  In  the  trust  funds, 
and  (»ntinued  requests  for  general 
revenue  funding  down  the  road. 

This  bill  penalizes  those  who  save, 
and  rewanis  those  who  do  not.  it  dis- 
courages the  spouse  of  a  disabled 
person  from  earning  bey(md  the 
income  threshold,  thereby  causing  a 
reduction  in  benefits,  it  imposes  a 
"means  test"  for  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries, and  it  disrupts  the  historic 
parity  between  the  tax  treatment  of 
employee  and  employer. 

A  far-reaching  precedent  is  estab- 
lished for  the  social  security  system  by 
this  bill.  The  "earned  right  concept," 
on  which  the  system  was  based,  is  un- 
dermined by  a  massive  infusion  of 
General  Tressury  fimds  through 
direct  and  indirect  transfers.  The  self- 
sustaining  principle  of  social  security 
is  dismantled  through  the  use  of  these 
funds,  and  we  have  lost  any  hope  of 
returning  social  security  to  its  proper 
role  as  a  floor  of  protection. 

These  changes  are  a  dramatic  devi- 
ation from  the  discipline  of  a  self-con- 
tained sjrstem,  which  was  recognized 
by  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  the  essential 
component  in  the  original  design  of 
the  social  security  program.  Make  no 
mistake,  I  am  totally  (»mmitted  to  the 
necessity  of  restoring  solvency  to  the 
so(dal  se(nirity  system  upon  whl(di  so 
many  Americans  depend.  I  am  not, 
however,  willing  to  abdicate  my  princi- 
ples of  responsibility.  We  owe  more  to 
the  elderly  and  to  our  children  and 
their  children.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Ur.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  we  deliberated  and  cast  our 
votes  for  a  proposal  that  is  purported 
to  resolve  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  shortfall  of  the  Social  Security 
System.  While  I  commend  the  Biparti- 


SOLOMON  OUTLINES  UJS. 
STAKES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  HEW  TOKK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFEBSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  i^rll  27.  1983.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  made  an  elegant  and 
urgent  plea  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  rescue  the  duly  elected  demo- 
cratic Government  of  El  Salvador. 
Since  then,  however,  critics  have  ques- 
tioned the  size  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed (»mmitment.  as  well  as  its  value. 
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The  Friday.  AprO  30  editloo  of  the 
Albany  Timee-Union  contotnecl  an  edi- 
torial that  dearly  outlines  the  etakea 
involved  in  Central  America,  and  the 
need  for  American  reaolve. 

The  article  foUowK 
IFnm  the  Albany  (N.T.)  TtaneB-Uiilon.  Apr. 
».1M31 
CBRB«L  AnaucA 

Aa  Praridant  Rcmu  remarked  to  the 
Joint  aoMlMi  at  Ooocrea  Wedneaday  nicbt. 
it  would  be  dttfleult  to  find  many  Americana 
who  were  not  aware  at  the  larte  atake  the 
UjB.  haa  In  the  Middle  bat  or  the  Penian 
Golf  or  in  the  eeeurtty  of  Weatem  Airope. 
Bat  the  aame.  unfortunately,  cannot  be  aald 
for  Central  Amartea. 

llr.  Raacan  corrected  that  deficiency.  In 
an  flogmmt  addrtaa  he  tadd  before  the 
American  people  the  huge  atake  we  have  In 
all  o<  the  Amerlcaa,  eapwjally  thoae  coun- 
trlea  Juat  to  the  aouth  of  our  border. 

The  rrwfcknf  made  hia  caae  not  only  by 
recaQliw  the  htatorlc  bnportanne  of  Central 
America  in  world  poUtlea  and  by  Ohiatratinc 
the  Importanoe  of  gnaranteeinc  that  Cen- 
tral America  remain  friendly  to  the  UJB.  He 
did  ao  alao  liy  ahowlnt  the  tanportance  the 
Soviet  Dnk»— throuch  tU  asenta  the 
Cubana.  the  Ubyana.  the  PLO-attaehea  to 
reducfnc  our  mbere  of  influence  by  eatat>- 
Itahliw  a  foothold  there. 

The  threat  to  Central  America,  and  eape- 
daUy  to  B  Salvador,  ia  not  only  real,  it'a 
III  I  Mil  <  The  Mandat  regime  in  Nicaragua 
haa  been  buay  virtually  aince  it  waa  bom 
trying  to  brliw  down  ita  neighbora'  govera- 
menta.  whether  they  be  autocratic  or  demo- 
cratic Tbday  it  daily  movea  arma  and  aup- 
pliea  to  the  rebel  foroea  in  O  Salvador, 
hopiiw  to  tarliw  down  a  regime  that,  deapite 
ita  numerooa  and  aerioua  faulta.  Iiaa  been 
aemoeratleally  dected. 

If  mearagua  auoeeedi  in  bringing  down  all 
the  govemmenta  in  Central  America  it  haa 
ita  alghto  on.  the  whole  of  Central  America 
may  aoon  Join  Cuba  and  Grenada  aa  baaea 
for  Soviet  infhienoe  and  activity.  It  ia  a 
proapect  that  would  clearly  poae  a  grave 
threat  to  our  own  aecurtty. 

Our  atake  in  Central  America  then  ia  reaL 
We  cannot  atanidy  alt  on  our  handa  while 
our  "a^ierc  of  influence"  la  gradually  re- 
duced. Prealdent  Reagan  did  an  admirable 
Job  of  aaaklng  that  plain  enough. 

Hia  four-fold  plan  to  recover  our  influence 
and  atem  the  Mandat  contagion  la  llkewiae 
aAialrable.  nmaiiiiaaalin  aa  it  doeo.  poUU- 
caL  economic  mlUtary  and  dipltwnattr  atrate- 
gica  and  goala.  Tnatcart  of  relying  wholly  on 
military  might.  Mr.  Reagan  wiaely  recog- 
nixa  the  need  for  "democracy,  reform  and 
human  freedom"  aa  well  aa  ecenondc  devel- 
opment and  aodal  Juatlce.  He  even  an- 
nounced that  he  ia  wiDtng  to  aettle  the  war 
in  B  Salvador  through  negotiatlona  within 

that  country  and  in  conjunction  with  that 
oountry'a  neighbors. 

The  adminlatration.  in  abort,  recogniaea 

the  h^^*"—  importance  of  a  free  Central 

America,  and  haa  outlined  an  open-minded 

way  the  help  inaure  that  that  ia 
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continue  to  Uve  in  abject  poverty  while  a 
aeleet  few  wallow  in  rlehea.  In  addition.  In 
apite  of  the  recent  program  reported  on 
human  ritfita.  the  Salvadorana  are  atill  aub- 
Jeet  to  inttaBldation  and  even  worae  by  their 
ofwn  government  If  the  preeent  regime  la  to 
have  any  chanee  to  grow  to  old  age.  it'a 
going  to  have  to  move  to  get  the  aupport  of 
the  people  It  la  meant  to  aerve. 

The  eoonoaalc  problem,  of  oourae.  ia  in 
Itaelf  a  Ug  ww'g**  challenge.  Am  Sen.  Chria- 
topher  Dodd  pointed  out.  it  takea  aD  the 
Central  American  oountrlea  one  fuD  year  to 
produce  the  gooda  the  VJB.  modnoea  in 
three  daya.  Thia  atark  oontraat  nicely  illua- 
tratea  the  eommltment  It  will  be  neoeaaary 
f  or  ua  to  make  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goala 
in  B  Salvador  and  Central  America  that 
Mr.  Reagan  haa  propoaed. 

Crttlca  have  charged  that  the  Reagan 
stance  toward  B  Salvador  betraya  an  inter- 
nal contradletkin.  If  that  part  of  the  world 
la  aa  vitally  important  to  ua  aa  he  inalata, 
they  aay.  then  why  can  the  Prealdent  ao 
conhdently  aaaure  ua  that  we  will  not  aend 
American  combat  troopa  there? 

The  critiea  make  a  good  point  But  per- 
hapa  Mr.  Reagan  ia  not  contradicting  him- 
aelf  ao  much  aa  he  ia  facing  an  unpleaaant 
political  fact  Namely,  many  Americana, 
even  a  majority,  may  not  be  willing  to  pay 
the  terrible  price  that  may  be  neceaaary  to 
Inaure  our  aeeurity  and  freedom  in  thia,  our 
own  hemiaphere. 

Thia  natkm  haa.  after  all.  come  a  long  way 
from  the  time  when  Prealdent  John  Kenne- 
dy could  say  that  we  would  go  anywhere 
and  fight  any  foe  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
Today  moat  Americana  may  not  be  willing 
to  aend  a  aingle  combat  aokber  to  a  hotly 
conteated  area  that  ia  doaer  to  the  VJB.,  in 
Mr.  Reagan'a  apt  compariaon.  than  Maaaa- 
chuaetta  la  to  Tezaa. 

We  hope  thia  nation  haan't  as  some  have 
auggeated.  loat  confidence  In  what  it  beUeves 
or  lost  iU  aenae  of  reaponaibility  and  mls- 
aion.  or.  worae.  ita  purpooe  and  wilL  It  may 
be  neceaaary  to  pay  a  greater  price  to  meet 
the  Marxiat  challenge  in  Central  America 
then  we  are  being  led  to  believe.  But  even 
that  ia  not  a  proapect  from  which  we  can 
lightly  ahy  away. 

To  prevent  even  thia  contingency,  the  VJB, 
should  work  to  help  bring  about  in  D  Salva- 
dor a  government  that  we  can  aupport  be- 
cauae  it  ia  aupported  by  all  the  Salvadoran 
people.* 


However,  we  cannot  ahare  Mr.  Reagan'a 
optimlsn  either  with  the  number  and  the 
extent  of  lefosiua  he  aald  have  already  been 
made  in  B  Salvador  or  with  hia  implied 
claim  that  we  wlD  never  need  to  aend  Ameri- 
can combat  troopa  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Though  the  first  phaae  of  B  Salvador'a 
land  reform  program  haa  gotten  uiMler  way. 
the  maaa  of  people  in  B  Salvador,  like  the 
mam  of  people  In  moat  of  Central  America. 
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Point  Fleannt  Pumpinc  Station  on 
the  Delaware. 

When  I  introduced  HJt  826.  one  of 
the  major  reaaona  for  my  oppoaitl<m 
to  the  pumping  gtatl<m  waa  that  the 
pe<H>le  of  Budu  County  had  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
iMue.  But  in  March  a  three-Judge 
panel  finally  ruled  that  a  referendum 
on  the  primping  station  should  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  for  the  May  17 
primary.  On  Tuesday  the  people  of 
Bucks  opposed  the  pump.  S5  percoit 
against  and  45  percent  in  favor. 

Now  that  the  wishes  of  the  pecvle  of 
Bucks  County  are  clear.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  preserving  this 
historic  section  of  the  Delaware. 

At  the  same  time.  I  will  work  to 
build  a  consensus  in  Bucks  County  to 
develop  benign  alternatives  to  the 
Point  Pleasant  Pumping  Station  to 
satisfy  our  water  needs.  I  welcome  sup- 
porters of  the  pump  to  woriL  with  me 
to  develop  reasonable  alternatives. 

Tuesday's  referendum  shows  us  once 
again  that  you  can  fight  city  halL  The 
success  of  the  referendum  vote  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the 
hard  work  of  many  concerned  dtiaens, 
led  by  the  organisation  Del-Aware.  It 
Is  the  people  of  Bucks  County  who  de- 
serve credit  for  this  victory.  In  the 
end.  it  is  the  democratic  process  which 
has  won  in  Budcs  County.  Mr.  ^?eak- 
er.  and  how  appropriate  that  is  for  it 
is  there  in  BucIes  County  that  the 
process  began  in  large  part  for  us  as  a 
people  more  than  two  centuries  ago.« 


BUCKS  COUKTY  REPERENDUM 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  pmaaiLVAWiA 
Dl  THB  HOUSB  OF  ■SranSHTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  legislative  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  before  the 
House  to  introduce  HJl.  826.  a  bill  to 
designate  a  21-mile  segment  of  the 
Delaware  River,  running  from  Wash- 
ington's Crossing.  Pa.,  to  Uhlerstown. 
Pa.,  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  need  to  preserve  this  portion  of 
the  middle  Delaware  stiU  exists,  but 
our  efforts  were  given  a  solid  boost  by 
the  people  of  Bucks  County  last  Tues- 
day. May  17.  when  after  months  of 
open  debate  they  voted  in  a  referen- 
dum to  terminate  construction  of  the 


CONSERVA*nON  OF  WETLANDS 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

ormnmaaKT 

m  THi  Bonss  or  KBpassBrrATivis 

Monday.  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  FORSTTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23.  1983.  I  introduced,  by  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  a  bill  enti- 
tled "Protect  Our  Wetlands  and  Duck 
Resources  Act  of  1983"  (POWDR).  As 
I  noted  in  my  remarics  on  that  date, 
the  need  to  conserve  wetlands  for 
their  value  as  critical  wintering,  breed- 
ing, and  resting  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  is  critical. 

In  addition  to  providing  recreational 
hunting  omortunities  to  more  than  8 
million  waterfowl  hunters  who  spend 
between  $100  and  $500  each  per  year 
in  pursuit  of  their  sport,  our  Nation's 
msgnif  icent  mli^atory  waterfowl  also 
provide  esthetic  satisfaction  to  all. 

Numerous  other  spedes  find  homes 
in  wetlands,  indudlng  mink,  beaver, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  and  nutria,  which 
support  a  multimillion  dollar  per  year 
fur-trapping  industir.  An  estimated  66 
percent  of  the  Nation's  recreational 
and  commercially  important  fish  and 
shellfish  spedes.  which  contribute  an 
esUmated  $7.5  billion  annually  to  the 
Nation's  eccmomy.  depend  on  coastal 
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marshes  f Or  at  least  part  of  their  llf e- 
cyde.  The  collapse  of  conunerdal  fish- 
eries of  northern  pike,  muskdlunge. 
lake  sturgeon,  and  whttetlsh  in  the 
Great  Lanes  basin  has  been  conelated 
with  degmdation  and  destnictlcm  of 
wetlands. 

WeUandi  have  other,  perhaps  even 
more  valdable.  functions,  lliey  slow 
the  flow  of  water  by  storing  flood 
peaks  and  releasing  the  stored  water 
to  the  ground  and  to  streams  during 
low-flow  periods.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, evaluating  the  effects  of  a  1955 
hurricane  on  a  river  basin  near  Boston 
estimated  that  wetlands  stored  50  acre 
feet  of  floodflows  and  reduced  damage 
by  approximately  $1.2  mOllim. 

The  capadty  of  wetlands  to  trap, 
filter,  and  decompose  some  toxic  mate- 
rials as  well  as  silt  and  organlcs.  and 
thereby  recjrde  nutrients  to  the  envi- 
ronment is  well  documented  in  the  ad- 
entific  literature.  Indeed,  wetlands 
have  been  used  very  successfully  as  a 
replacemwt  for  expensive  advanced 
waste-treatment  facilities  for  munid- 
pal  wastewater. 

Environmental  economists  estimate 
that  wetlands  contribute  $20  to  $40 
billion  per  year  to  the  national  econo- 
my. We  would  need  to  pay  at  least 
$50,000  to  $80,000  per  acre  to  replace 
all  of  the  functions  that  a  wetland  per- 
forms. 

Approximately  half  of  the  250  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  have  existed  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  our  colonial  period, 
have  disappeared  and  the  continued 
destruction  of  these  areas  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  Nati<m's  ecnKHuy  as 
well  as  its  environmental  well-betng. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  re- 
cently conduded  that  over  the  20-year 
period,  fr^n  the  1950's  to  the  1970's. 
there  has:  been  a  net  average  annual 
loss  of  458.000  acres  of  wetland  habi- 
tat. 

In  the  early  1950's,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  States,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agendes  set  a  goal  for  the 
protection  of  12.5  million  acres— 8  mil- 
lion acres  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  4.5  million  acres  by  the  States— of 
waterfowl  habitat  needed  to  maintain 
populations  that  existed  at  that  time. 
To  date,  lid  millioD  acres  of  the  Feder- 
al share  are  still  necessary  and  remain 
to  be  acquired.  The  major  source  of 
Federal  ftmding  for  wetland  acquisi- 
tion has  been  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund.  Established  in  the 
1930'8.  this  fimd  receives  money  from 
the  sale  of  migratory  bird  hunting  and 
conservation  stamps,  more  popularly 
referred  to  as  dudt  stamps,  and  ad- 
vances from  the  wetlands  loan  ftmd. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  last  week  reported  out 
H.R.  2395,  and  act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  wetlands  loan  fund 
for  an  additional  10  years,  thereby 
making  available  the  $53  million  re- 
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malning  in  that  fund.  A  recent  review 
of  the  revenues  from  duck  stamps  is 
gomewhat  alarming  in  that  the  annual 
receipt  has  dropped  from  a  level  of 
$19J6  per  year  in  1980  to  an  estimated 
$14.5  per  year  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  believe  that  the  demonstrated 
value  and  need  for  preservation  of 
wetlands,  coupled  with  the  alarming 
decreases  still  in  evidence,  and  a  reduc- 
tlim  in  Federal  acquisition  of  valuable 
habitat,  requires  us  to  take  emergency 
actions  at  this  time. 

The  POWDR  legislation,  which  was 
ptt^wsed  by  Secretary  Watt,  is  an  im- 
portant basis  for  disnissing  legislative 
needs  and  has  stimulated  and  fostered 
mudi-needed  deliate.  The  POWDR 
task  force  which  has  recently  been  es- 
taUlshed  as  a  Federal  advisory  com- 
mittee serves  as  a  focus  for  this 
dilate.  The  Secretary  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  oft-stated  willingness 
to  work  with  the  Congress  and  inter- 
ested parties  toward  developing  a  rea- 
scmable.  workable,  aggresdve  wetlands 
protection  program. 

Since  March.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  improving 
the  proposal  and  comments  on  poten- 
tial problems  or  misunderstanding 
arising  from  its  provisions.  In  response 
to  that  input,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  entitied  "Emer- 
gency Wetlands  Resources  Act  of 
1983."  My  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Johh  H.  Chatbe  of  Rhode 
Island,  has,  I  understand,  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  is 
reqwnsible  in  no  small  measure  for 
much  of  the  dedicated  effort  which 
has  gone  into  the  drafting  of  this  bilL 
I  believe  that  the  Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  is  an  m^propriate 
and  very  positive  response  to  the  ini- 
tiatives of  Secretary  Watt. 

TiUe  I  of  this  bill,  which  is  intended 
to  augment  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  ex- 
tendon  contained  in  H.R.  2395,  pro- 
vides for  significant  additional  reve- 
nues for  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund.  In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
provided  In  POWDR.  entrance  fees  for 
certain  units  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  will  be  paid  into  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund.  I  be- 
lieve  that  this  is  an  appropriate  user 
fee.  since  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  provides  rewarding  opportuni- 
ties for  its  millions  of  visitors  per  year. 
The  price  of  a  migratory  bird  hunting 
and  conservation  stamp— duck  stamp- 
is  raised  gradually  to  $15  per  year  as 
opposed  to  the  immediate  increase 
contained  in  POWDR.  For  hunting 
years  1984  and  1985.  the  fee  would  be 
$10:  for  himting  years  1986  and  1987, 
$12.50;  and  $15  per  year  thereafter. 
Import  duties  now  collected  on  arms 
and  ammunition  will  be  paid  into  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  increase  in 
revenues  would  be  a  transfer  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  of 
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$75  million  per  year  for  the  10-year 
emergency  period  ending  in  1993. 

Titie  n  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
a  cooperative  Federal/State  program 
for  acquisition  using  up  to  $50  billion 
per  year  of  the  moneys  omtained  in 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund. 
States  wishing  to  participate  would  be 
reimbursed  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  approved  projects.  This  provi- 
don  is  based  in  large  part  on  the 
POWDR  proposal. 

Titie  in  provides  schedules  and  in- 
creased funding  for  the  development 
of  inventory  maps  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  national  wetlands  in- 
ventory project.  The  area  which  have 
been  identified  by  the  Service  as  top 
priorities  would  lie  required  to  be 
mi^iped  by  September  30,  1986.  with 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  contigu- 
ous United  States  mapped  by  Septem- 
ber 30, 1988. 

Titie  m  also  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuations of  reporting  to  update  and 
improve  the  information  contained  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  report 
entitied  "Status  and  Trends  of  Wet- 
lands and  Deep  Water  Habitat  in  the 
Coterminous  United  States.  1950'8  to 
1970's."  This  report  has  been  particu- 
larly valuable  in  assessing  the  nature 
of  our  wetland  loss. 

The  second  section  in  titie  in  con- 
tains a  requirement  to  prepare,  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  a  report  re- 
garding the  causes  of  wetlands  de- 
struction and  degradation  with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  Federal  statutory 
and  regulatory  mechanisms,  indudlng 
expenditures  and  financial  assistance, 
which  induce  such  losses..  Also  re- 
quired in  that  report,  to  be  submitted 
by  September  30.  1985,  are  (Da  com- 
pilation and  analjrsis  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  wetlands  de- 
struction and  degradation,  an  analysis 
of  the  environmental  and  econcnnic 
impacts  of  eliminating  or  restricting 
future  Federal  expenditures  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  reconmienda- 
tions  for  the  conservation  of  wetlands 
resources  based  on  an  evaluation  and 
comparison  of  all  managemoit  alter- 
natives. The  POWDR  bill.  HJl.  2268. 
contains  in  titie  I  a  prohibition  of  cer- 
tain new  Federal  expenditures  within 
any  component  of  the  POWDR  ssrstem 
mi4>ped  in  accordance  with  that  bilL  I 
believe  that  the  study  provided  for  in 
the  Emergency  Wetlands  Resources 
Act  will  provide  much  needed  data  and 
information  to  support  decidonmak- 
ing  on  which  Federal  expenditures 
must  be  controlled,  how  to  institute 
those  controls,  and  whether  or  not  the 
exemptions  contained  in  POWDR  are 
necessary  and  warranted. 

Today,  Idr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
solidting  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  necessary  legislation.  I  am  also 
solidting  their  insights,  views,  com- 
ments, and  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  any  other  appropriate 
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measures  which  can  and  should  be  In- 
cluded. 

There  are  several  areas  which  I  rec- 
ognise need  to  be  developed  and  are 
belnc  pursued.  First,  neither  this  bill 
nor  POWDR  include  any  mechanisms 
which  would  enlist  the  private  sector's 
twifttir**  in  preserving  valuable  wet- 
lands in  the  form  of  new  and  innova- 
Uve  tax  incentives  to  encourage  a 
landowner  or  his  estate  to  give  or  sell 
qualified  property  or  conservation 
easements.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
review  the  existing  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  determine  if  there  are  sections 
which  presently  mvvlde  incentives  to 
drain  wetlands.  These  should  be  care- 
fully examined  to  determine  if  their 
deletion  from  the  code  would  be  bene- 
fidaL 

Seomd.  while  this  bill  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  economic  and  enviromen- 
tal  impacts  of  Federal  assistance  and 
expenditures  on  the  destruction  of 
wetlands,  there  may  weU  be  types  of 
expenditures  or  assistance  which  could 
be  productively  prohibited  at  this 
time,  without  the  need  for  further 
study. 

Finally,  the  protective  provisions 
contained  in  section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  are  under  a  concerted 
attack  intended  to  weaken  them.  Con- 
versely. I  believe  that  these  provisions 
may  well  need  to  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  wetlands  remains  a 
program  of  high  priority. 

Mr.  Speakjer.  I  look  forward  to  the 
conthiulng  dialog  between  the  admin- 
istration and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  conceroing  these  vital  inter- 
ests. The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment wHl  be  scheduling  hearings 
for  the  latter  part  of  June  to  discuss 
these  and  other  associated  legislative 
proposals.* 
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Indian  School  theater  arts  program 
has  won  her  State  recognition  as  the 
recipient  of  this  year's  coveted  Mark 
Medof f  Scholarship  for  the  Dramatic 
Arts.  I  know  that  WQberto  Leeann  will 
gab)  the  special  skills  she  needs  to 
reach  her  goal  as  a  professional  ac- 
tress when  she  begins  her  college 
career  at  New  Mexico  State  University 
this  fall. 

WUberU  Leeann  wiU  also  receive  the 
Acoma  Pueblo  Scholarship  for  the 
198S  academic  year.  She  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Acoma  Pueblo 
community  participating  in  traditional 
dances  and  ceremonies.  She  was  a 
team  leader  for  the  Acoma  Pueblo 
youth  recreation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Wilberta  Leeann's 
many  fine  peracmal  achievements 
serve  as  a  shining  example  and  inspi- 
ration to  young  people  in  her  commu- 
nity and  in  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILBERTA 
LEEANN  CHINO 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 
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Monday.  May  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  can  all  be  inoud  of  the  many  young 
men  and  women  who  have  completed 
their  high  school  educations.  During 
this  time  of  graduations,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  story  of 
a  special  high  school  student  in  my 
district. 

WllberU  Leeann  Chino  will  graduate 
from  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  in 
my  district  this  week.  She  will  receive 
the  honor  of  being  named  the  out- 
standing student  of  the  year. 

WQberta  Leeann  has  earned  several 
academic  distinctions  during  her  high 
school  years.  Her  involvement,  inter- 
est, and  participation  in  the  Santa  Fe 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

FOR  CONABLE-SHANNON  BILL 
TO  ENCOURAGE  GIVINO  TO 
FOUNDATIONS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

oriiAasACHUsim 
m  TBI  HOUSB  OF  BsntiscirrATivxs 
Monday.  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  this  century  foundations 
have  played  a  special  and  vital  role  in 
reqwnding  to  the  needs  of  our  society. 
However,  present  tax  law  restrictions 
on  giving  to  private  foundations  are 
eroding  foundations'  capacity  to  make 
similar  contributions  in  the  future.  A 
bill  that  I  introduced  on  May  18  with 
Mr.  CoHABLS  and  Mr.  Gcphasdt.  HJl. 
3043.  will  eliminate  these  restricUons 
and  thus  help  insure  that  foundations 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  impor- 
tant philanthropic  work. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
bUl.  one  need  only  consider  scmie  of 
the  ways  in  which  our  lives  might  be 
different  if  foundations  did  not  exist. 
For  example,  without  foundation- 
funded  medical  research  we  might  well 
still  be  living  with  typhus,  malaria. 
hofAworm.  and  a  variety  of  other 
major  diseases.  Without  sustained 
foundation  fimding.  the  thousands  of 
bla^  college  students  who  have  at- 
tended the  colleges  served  by  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  might 
have  been  denied  an  education  and  the 
opportunity  for  f iiller  participation  in 
American  life.  Without  massive  foun- 
dation grants,  public  television  in  this 
country  might  have  died  in  its  infancy. 
The  list  of  foundation  contributions  to 
our  society  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Without  foundations  the  quality  of 
our  lives  would  be  reduced  and  the 
Justness  of  our  society  diminished. 

All  who  share  my  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  foundations  must  also 
share  my  concern  about  the  decline  in 
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foundations'  grant-making  capacity. 
Since  1969  the  birthrate  of  new  foun- 
dations has  dropped  by  two-thirds,  and 
the  value  of  foundation  assets  meas- 
ured as  a  percent  of  GNP  has  f  aUen  by 
over  40  percent. 

These  »i^itwi«g  trends  stem  largely 
from  the  unfavorable  tax  rules  u>pli- 
cable  to  lifetime  gifts  to  foundations. 
For  example,  under  present  law  if  a 
donor  gives  stock  purchased  for  $10 
and  now  worth  $100  to  a  public  char- 
ity he  can  deduct  $100;  if  he  gives  the 
same  appreciated  prc^erty  to  a  foun- 
dation he  can  deduct  only  a  fraction  of 
this  amount.  Other  aspects  of  current 
law  likewise  discourage  gifts  to  foun- 
dations. 

These  discriminatory  tax  rules  are 
an  unfortunate  anachronism.  As  the 
legislative  history  makes  clear,  enact- 
ment of  these  restrictions  reflected 
coniTessional  concern  that,  under  the 
law  as  it  existed  prior  to  1969,  some 
foundations  were  not  using  their  re- 
sources actively  and  exclusively  in  the 
public  interest.  However,  in  1969  Con- 
gress addressed  these  concerns  directly 
by  subjecting  foundations  to  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  legal  restrictions— in- 
cluding requirements  that  f  oiindatlons 
make  specified  annual  distributions 
for  charitable  purposes  and  comply 
with  stringent  prohibitions  on  dealings 
with  related  parties.  These  rules  guar- 
antee that  all  funds  given  to  private 
foundations  will  be  used  for  public 
purposes. 

Accordingly,  the  restrictions  on 
giving  to  foundations  are  no  longer 
needed  and  should  be  repealed.  HJl. 
3043  accomplishes  this  objective  by 
making  contributions  to  foundations 
deductible  on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  to 
other  charities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a 
major  step  toward  insuring  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  foundations  and  their 
continued  ability  to  respond  to  soci- 
ety's ever-changing  needs.  The  biU 
*i«n  eliminates  four  important  techni- 
cal problems  with  the  existing  private 
foundation  rules.* 


AMERICA  IS  PAYING  FOR 
JAPAN'S  DEFENSE 


HON.LESASPIN 

orwiscomiii 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSXHTATIVCS 

Monday.  May  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Reagan  administration  asks  for 
large  increases  for  defense.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  announcement  from 
Tokyo  that  Japan  will  increase  its  de- 
fense spending  by  an  infinitesimal 
amount. 

Put  succinctly.  Americans  are  paying 
for  JuDan's  defense. 

The  Japanese  decision  Ui  quite  ra- 
tlonaL  Why  should  it  spend  more  on 
defense  when  it  can  count  on  Wash- 
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Ington  to  shoulder  the  burden  alone? 
Right  now,  Japan,  with  the  second 
largest  eooftomy  in  the  world,  spends 
0.9  percent  of  its  gross  national  inod- 
uct  on  def  ttjse.  The  Ukitted  States  al- 
ready spends  6.2  percent  and  President 
Reagan  wants  to  hike  that  by  25  per- 
cent over  the  next  S  years. 

The  money  Japan  and  other  aUtes 
do  not  spend  otx  deteaat  is  being  used 
to  outdo  us  in  the  free  maitet  that  we 
are  spending  huge  sums  to  defend.  We 
are  paying  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
others,  whifh  is  fine,  irtiile  others  are 
investing  their  mcmey  to  Iminove  Toy- 
ota's and  Sony's  and  undercut  our 
products,  which  is  not  so  flne.« 


HONCXUNG  THE  VOLUSIA 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

orruMUBA 

'ATTVn 


n  THE  HonsB  or 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  Volusia  CouncQ  of 
Governments.  The  councQ  is  made  up 
of  participating  governments  in  Day- 
tona  Beach. '  Daytona  Beach  Shores. 
DeLand.  Edgewater.  Holly  Hill.  Lake 
Helen.  New  Smyrna  Beach.  Oak  Hill. 
Orange  City.  Ormond  Bea^  Pierson. 
Ponce  Inlet.  Port  Orange.  South  Day- 
tona. and  violusia  County. 

The  Volusia  CouncQ  of  Govern- 
ments documentary  film  "The  Clean 
Water  Criris"  won  first  place  at  the 
recent  American  Planning  Associa- 
tion's national  conference  in  Seattle. 
The  Volusili  Council  of  Govemmmts 
was  the  only  planning  agency  in  the 
omipetltlon.  The  winning  film  was 
made  with  a  small  staff,  using  employ- 
ees as  actors,  a  bare  minimum  budget 
and  outdated  equlimient:  yet  this  film 
withstood  oompetltlan  from  profes- 
sional filmmakers  and  films  made  with 
far  greater  financial  backing. 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  creative 
and  productive  fjovemments  on  the 
national  leveL  I  would  respectfully 
like  to  enter  into  the  RaoosD.  support- 
ing data  concerning  this  remarkable 
and  laudable  achlevemoit: 

Ssvm  WiMMBS  AmouiRa  n  PLAams 

VimO  ftSXIVAL 

cnie  APA  InfonnattoD  Division  an- 
nounon  winben  of  its  Pint  Annual  Flan- 
nera  ^Hdeo  Pestival.  snd  also  the  program 
for  lu  PUuitiera  Video  Theatre  at  SeatUe 
Center.  Speotal  clOMd-ctrcutt  vtewiDg  facili- 
ties will  iMure  multiple  aboviogs  of  all 
tapee  during  the  National  Oonferenee.  For 
exact  achedalcs  and  more  details,  consult 
the  Plannen  Video  Theatre  marquee  In  the 
Exhibition  aalL) 

SiATTtB.  Wash.— Seven  producttoni  were 
named  winners  of  the  First  Annual  National 
Plannen'  Video  FesUval.  wbkdi  derated  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Planners  Association  here  April  16. 

Top  prise  for  documentaries  went  to 
"Stormwater     Runoff:     The     Cleanwater 
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CrisiB."  an  18-mlnute  tape  produced  by  the 
Volusia  OouDcll  of  Oovemments  (metro 
Daytona  Beach.  FL).  Four  second  prise  doc- 
umantary  winners  were  named  from  New 
T<Kk  City's  government  acoeH  cable  organi- 
satlon.  the  Channel  L  Worklns  Group 
(CLWO);  the  Univerrity  of  Mlfihlgan;  and 
the  Ihilvenlty  of  Southern  California  at  Los 
A«fi««  Two  Public  Service  Announce- 
ments (PSAs)  were  dted.  and  13  additional 
OsrtlflcateB  of  Merit  were  announced  by 
APA's  InfOTmation  Systons  Division. 

The  DIvlaon  ipcmsored  both  the  Festival 
and  doaed-drcuit  Instsllation  ("APA-TV: 
The  Plannen  Channel")  for  the  continuous 
eshlhition  of  11  boun  of  product  at  the  8e- 
atUe  Center  conference  site. 

Seoond  place  documentary  wlzmera  includ- 
ed: "Architecture  and  Video:  Tool  of  the 
New  Profeaskmsl"  produced  by  Amin  Houry 
and  Robert  Wojdk  to  blgfall^t  activities  of 
the  University  of  Michigan's  video  planning 
"laboratory":  "Environmental  Modelling:  A 
Case  Study."  a  UCLA  Master's  Thesis  pro- 
doetioo  by  Sussn  ClOke  blflhllahting  partici- 
patory planning  techniques  for  farmworker 
housing  In  South  Texas;  and  two  produc- 
tions of  CLWO:  "Community  Oardens  and 
Open  G^Moe."  produced  with  the  New  York 
City  Cmmdl  on  the  Environment  to  high- 
light four  urban  revltallsation  projects,  and 
"Lolasds:  A  Movement  on  its  own  Accord."  a 
widely-acdaimed  vldeo-verit6  lode  at  Inno- 
vative neiitfiboihood  renewal  strategies  oa 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side. 

CLWO  also  swept  first  and  second  places 
in  the  PSA  category  for  two  "sptD-otf"  pro- 
ducttaiB  from  the  "Community  Gardens 
.  .  ."  piece. 

The  IS  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  plan- 
nen. students,  government  sgendes  and 
comiBunlty  groups  in  Msssachuaetts,  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania,  norida.  New  York 
and  Louiaisna  (see  attached  list). 

Festival  coKdialn  Philip  B.  Walllck  and 
William  F.  Rushton  described  the  event  as 
"a  malor  breakthrough  In  promoting  plan- 
no-  use  of  video."  WsUIck,  Assistant  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning,  and  Rushton.  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Electronic  Technology 
Tssk  Force  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  are— respectively— 
Chairman  of  APA's  Information  Systems 
Divlsim  and  editor  of  its  quarterly  news- 
letter. 

Juron  Included  Galen  Crans,  a  sodologist 
snd  Asndate  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the  University  of  California.  Berkeley;  Eva 
Hanhardt.  planner  and  community  organis- 
er tar  the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York;  Ulllan  Jlmenes,  Program  Coordi- 
nattv  for  the  Film  Fund  snd  board  chair- 
person of  the  Fotmdatlon  for  Indepmdent 
Video  and  FOm;  Dr.  noyd  Lapp,  AICP.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Kingsbrldge-Rlver- 
dsle-Vsn  Cortlsndt  Develt^mient  Corpora- 
tiOD.  Bronx.  NY  and  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Certified  Plannen  Commls- 
slon;  Blilrley  S.  Pasaow.  Icmg-time  APA 
member  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mlHteoer  of  Finance  for  the  City  of  New 
York;  and  Stuart  Turner,  AICP.  a  monber 
of  the  firm  Raymond.  Parish.  Pine  and 
Welner,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY. 

The  Juron  warmly  commended  all  en- 
trants for  their  efforts,  snd  urged  more 
plsnnen  to  leam  or  continue  to  develop 
their  visual  ctmununication  skills. 
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Daytona  Beatb,  Florida.  Great  balance  of 
taiformation.  aesthetics,  sdenee  snd  srt  in 
this  well-paised  look  at  stormwater  runoff 
pollution  and  Its  Impact  on  Florida's  deli- 
cste  ecology  snd  the  lifestyle  dependent  on 
Its  msintensnce.  Has  hsd  television,  lllirary 
and  dvlc  dub  showings. 


rnST  FBUS,  DOCUHSSTAKT 

"Stormwater  Runoff:  The  Clean  Water 
Crisis"— 18-.34  (July,  1983).  Produced  by  the 
Volusia  Council  of  Oovemments,  induding 
IS  governments  In  the  county  surrounding 


"Architecture  and  Video:  Tool  of  the  New 
ProfeaslonBl"-38:00  (September.  1979).  Pro- 
duced by  Amin  Houry  and  Robert  WoJdk. 
in  part  with  a  grant  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  to  document  video  use  in  sll  sreas 
of  srdiltecture.  urban  and  interior  design, 
focusing  on  research  by  an  interdisciplinary 
f sculty  team  and  a  wdl-displayed  laborato- 
ry faculty  available  to  them. 

"Ciommunity  Gardens  and  Open  ^Mce"— 
28:00  (Summer,  1979).  Intern  Producer  Pat 
Cadavid  for  the  New  York,  aty  Coundl  on 
the  Environment  and  the  Cbannd  L  Work- 
ing Group,  Inc.  Documentary  visits  to  four 
Msnhsttsn  restful  spaces  redsimed  from 
vacant  lots.  See  slso  public  service  sn- 
noimcement  category,  where  spin-offs  from 
this  production  won  top  honors. 

"Environments!  Modelling:  A  Csse 
Study"— 23:00  (June.  1982).  UCLA  Msster's 
Thesis  production  by  Sussn  Cloke  (Gradu- 
ate School  of  Architecture  and  Urban  Plan- 
ning), In  co(v>eratian  with  Department  of 
Media  Instructitm.  Documentsty  on  partld- 
patory  techniques  used  by  student-fsculty 
team  for  union-owned  farmworker  housing 
in  South  Texas. 

"Lolsada:  A  Movement  cm  Its  Own 
Accord"— 28:00  (1979).  Intern  Produoen 
George  Pessln  and  Edgar  Price  for  the 
Channel  L  Working  Group.  Inc.  Vldep- 
verlte  documoitary  of  the  East  11th  Street 
Movement,  sn  experiment  In  sweat-equity 
ftnanring  of  housing  rehab,  with  solsr  tech- 
nology, snd  basement  aquaculture.  featur- 
ing original  local  music.  First  Plsce  Wtaner. 
Docummtary  Category,  1980  "Hometown 
USA"  Festival  sponsored  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Local  Cable  Programmers. 


piBST  paizx,  FUBUC  sssvics  Aimoimc 
"Dome  Project"— 2:00  (Summer.  1979). 
PSA  pnMnotIng  the  use  of  a  community 
space  Induded  in  "Community  Oardens  and 
Open  e^Moe"  documentary  by  Cbannd  L 
WoiiEing  Group  and  New  York  City  Council 
on  the  ESnvironment.  Pat  Cadavid.  Intern 
Producer.  Is  played  <m  access  chsnnels  and 
can  be  inserted  into  vacant  local  "svalls"  on 
ad-supported  satellite  cable  services. 


SBOOMD  PRIZX,  PUBLIC  SSSVICS  AMHOimC 

"Ninth  street  Ctarden"— 2:00  (Summer, 
1979).  PSA  promoting  the  use  of  a  commu- 
nity space  induded  in  "C^nnmunity  Gardens 
and  Opra  Space"  documentary  by  Channel 
L  Woiking  Group  and  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil on  the  Environment,  Pat  Cadavid.  Intern 
Producer. 

CSBTIFICATXS  OP  HBBIT 

"Air  Rights  Over  New  Yoric"— 58.-00 
(Winter,  1082).  Produced  by  Intern  Michad 
Routh  for  Metro  New  York  City  Chapter. 
APA  in  cooperation  with  Channel  L  Work- 
ing Group.  Stxalght  meeting  coverage  of  the 
"aim  the  camera  and  roU  tape"  variety,  fea- 
turing a  pand  modented  by  Cbapber  Chair- 
man George  Raymond. 

"Around  the  Highlands"- 21:48  (Novem- 
ber 3,  1982).  Executive  produoen  NewUm 
Highlands  (TiMnmunity  Devdopment  Corpo- 
ration and  Director  George  E.  Mansfield 
AICP  with  Meg  Mansfield.  Marda  Novak 
and  Nancy  Partiacca.  in  cooperation  with 
the  graduate  program  In  Commtmlty  Plan- 
ning and  Devdopment  at  the  University  of 
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Rhode  Uaad.  Newnusaiine-fonnat  epi- 
■ode  (ram  a  weekly  cable  aeoBH  Mrt«  fUrt- 
ed  In  thli  BoeUm  mburb  in  ICay.  IMl.  fo- 
cueinc  on  affontelde  boueinc  opttona.  con- 
grecate  houataw  for  the  elderly,  and  other 
local  taanea.  and  auppofted  In  part  by  a 
grant  fram  the  Newton  Cable  Television 
l^>undatian. 

"Oammuntty  Development  Block  Grant 
Fund"— aSHW  (December  16.  1M3).  Debut 
praductlon  by  Iowa  City.  Iowa's  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  staff  for  the 
Commtttee  on  Community  Needs,  primarily 
for  cable  dtatrlbutlan.  Panel  discuasian  fol- 
lowed by  brief  oo-stte  vislU  to  community 
project^tn-pfoosas. 

"Dial-A-IUde''-lM  (May.  1982).  F8A  for 
Dial-A-Rlde  aervloes  In  the  City  of  Modesto. 
California,  produced  by  John  Herrick  with 
Mike  Herrero.  Bonnie  Lone  and  Larry 
^^kitn  Played  during  intermissions  of 
televtaed  Modesto  City  CouneO  meetings, 
and  OP  the  local  public  acceas  channeL 

"P1oo»laln:  The  Path  of  Nature's 
Power"— 20:04  (December  M.  1M3).  Execu- 
tive Producer  Peter  C.  DiBaeco  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Deputment  of  Community  Affairs. 
Documentary  on  fkwdplain  management 
with  historical  footage  of  floods,  altemathre 
control  measures,  current  efforts.  "Good 
vtaual  di  musical  badwround."  our  Jurors 
say. 

OlorletU  Bay  Beautlfication  Project"— 
37:40  (Summer.  1981).  Produced  by  Tim 
Broderick  and  Vali»1e  Wiggins  for  City  of 
Ooronado.  CaUf omla.  Documentary  on 
Master  Development  Plan  for  the  city's  his- 
toric waterfront  prepared  by  Jtan  Bums/ 
POD.  Inc/Moore  RuUe  TudelL 

"Honey  Locust  POD  Gall  Mldge"-l:4S 
(June.  1983).  PSA  on  tree  pest  by  John  Her- 
rick with  Peter  Cowles  for  the  City  of  Mo- 
desto, CaUf  omla. 

"HJP.O  Ahminl  Show.  198r'— 12:99  (De- 
cember. 1982).  Executive  producer  John 
Herrick  with  Harry  Demmel  and  Steve  Hal- 
lacy  for  the  City  of  Modesto.  California. 
Thcae  guys  actually  did  this  tor  the  annual 
Joint  meeting  of  the  City  Council.  Planning 
CammdMon.  and  Department  of  Planning 
and  Community  Development,  to  review  the 
progreas  of  the  year,  and  are  apparently  aU 
still  employed— to  the  hilarious  amusement 
of  our  Jimns.  who  nnantnwwisly  admired  its 
valor  and  panarhe  and  demanded  to  be  put 
on  the  dreulatlan  Ust  fm-  the  1983  edition. 

"North  Bemtb:  A  Time  to  Chooae"— 10:23 
(December  21.  1982).  Executive  producers 
Christopher  Cutro.  Principal  Planner,  and 
VIcki  E.  Silver  for  the  City  of  Hollywood. 
Florida.  Narrated  slide  show  tranaf erred  to 
tape  for  preatntation  to  the  Governor.  Cabi- 
net aldea  and  State  staff  to  urge  purchase  of 
North  Beadi.  the  last  natural  dune  system 
left  in  Southeast  norida.  under  Florida's 
Save  Our  Coast  Program.  Producers  claim 
preaentatton  "played  a  part  in  a  commit- 
ment of  $42.8  million  dollars  to  purchase 
North  Beach." 

"Planning  In  Action"— 30:52  (May  12. 
1982).  ExecuUve  Producer,  Writer  and  Di- 
rector Roberts  Zadket  Catallnotto  in  coop- 
eration with  Global  Village  and  Glbba  and 
HOI.  Inc.  Documentary  prepared  for  cable 
distribution  on  three  planntaig  projects,  in- 
cluding aid  by  Glbba  and  Hill.  Including  a 
proposed  "Plating  Cnty"  to  rescue  the  trou- 
bled electroplating  industry  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York's  Bushwlck  section:  foster  care 
for  the  elderlr.  and  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion on  the  ettees  of  the  South  Bronx. 

"The  Time  of  the  Senate:  The  Eighties 
and  Beyond"— 11:28  (November.  1982).  John 
Rials  and  Donna  Irvin  for  the  Senate  of  the 
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state  of  Louisiana.  Jaav  glimpse  of  the 
computer  system  that  ghrea  Louisiana  law- 
makers much  wider  infcnmatlon  and  plan- 
ning possibilities. 

•The  WaterfronU  of  New  York"-28:00 
(Fall,  1070).  Intern  Producer  Suianne  Rud- 
loff  for  a  Joint  production  of  Cornell  Sea 
Grant  Project  and  the  Channel  L  Working 
Group,  Inc.  Soft  documentary  on  water 
edge  parks,  ocean  flahlng  from  Brooklyn's 
Sheepabead  Bay,  the  Fircboat  House  Envi- 
ronmental Center  and  other  pleasures  avafl- 
able  to  New  Yorkers. 

"What  the  City  of  Walnut  Creek  is  all 
About  "-15:38  (Spring,  1982).  Debut  produc- 
tion of  Gary  Binger,  Omununity  Develop- 
ment Director  for  the  City  of  Walnut  CreA 
tHat  explores  this  San  Frandsoo  bedroom 
community  with  a  planner's  appreciation  of 
Infrastructure.  Produced  and  aired  for 
access  channel  disUibution  over  General 
Electric  Cablevislon  of  Walnut  Creek,  with 
free  availability  to  local  schools. 

ALSO  BXHnrTSD 

"APA  Telecommunications  Woriuhop"— 
t»M  (1982).  Produced  by  William  F.  Rush- 
ton  and  American  Televlsian  and  Communi- 
catlons  tor  the  Inf(»mation  Diviskm  of 
APA.  Debut  documentary  production  of  the 
Division,  excerpting  panel  diswissions  and 
videotape  presentations  by  seven  planners 
plus  audlenoe  participation  during  a  4Vt- 
hour  marathon  session  in  Dallas  at  last 
year's  National  Canfermce 

"Community  Planning  Portfolio"— 28:00 
(Tape  1,  April  28,  1978)  and  58.-00  (Tape  2. 
May  24,  1978).  New  York  City  Department 
of  City  Planning  In  cooperation  with  the 
Channel  L  Working  Group,  Inc.  Pioneer  use 
of  government  access  channel  for  planning 
purposes.  Tape  1  provided  an  educational 
introduction  to  the  map  and  statistica  port- 
folloa  being  created  for  58  grass  rooU  "com- 
munity planning  boarda,"  was  moderated  by 
then— City  Planning  Commiaalon  Chairman 
Robert  Wagner,  Jr.,  and  was  given  the  "Vi- 
deo Jukebox"  repeat  treatment  for  one 
month  over  Manhattan's  CSuumel  L;  Tape  2 
provided  an  hour  of  phone-in  discussion, 
and  was  moderated  by  Philip  B.  Walllck. 
proposed  director. 

"Legislative  Commission  on  Science  and 
Technology  Presents:  Telecommunications 
Deregulation"— 58:00  (July  14,  1982).  Intern 
Producer  Vera  Scallngl  for  Hon.  Joseph 
Ferris,  Chairman.  Joint  Legislative  Commis- 
sion on  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
cniannel  L  Working  Group,  Inc.  cnumges  in 
telecommunications  technology  and  public 
use  and  perception,  and  apiMttprlate  regula- 
tory responses,  are  the  subject  of  this  cable 
phone-in  panel  discussion  moderated  by  As- 
semblyman Ferris,  and  featuring  telephone 
expert  Gerald  Oppenhiem  of  the  New  York 
Attorney  General's  office,  and  William  F. 
Rushton.  formerly  Staff  Director  of  the 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Trt-State  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

"Zoning  Fran  A-Z"— 28:00  each  (1982). 
First  three  parte  In  a  series  being  produced 
by  Gwenn  Wiesemann  of  the  Channel  L 
WoiUng  Group  with  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  City  Planning  for  use  as  train- 
ing tapes  for  staff  and  the  planner/student 
interns  who  provide  liaison  between  DCP 
and  58  "community  planning  boards,"  and 
also  for  general  audience  showing  over  gov- 
ernment aoceas  Channel  L  in  Manhattan. 
Part  1,  "History  and  Legislattve  Basis"  and 
Part  3,  ""The  New  Midtown  Zoning,"  are  Il- 
lustrated lectures  hosted  by  DCP  Counsel 
Norman  Marcus  and  Midtown  Development 
Project  Director  Richard  K.  Bernstein,  re- 
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specUvely.  ""The  Role  of  the  Board  of 
Standard*  and  Appeals,"  is  a  talk-show  fea- 
turing Marcus  with  Commissioner  Sylvia 
Deutseh.* 


CONSUMERS  AND  THE  DEALERS' 
ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 


'ATIVB8 


ormsBsitHuaauB 

HI  THB  HOtTBS  OP  UPBBD 

Monday.  May  2X  19»3 
•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri8e 
today  to  oppoue  HJl.  1169.  the  Office 
Machine  and  Equipment  Dealers 
Agreement  Act,  pending  before  Mr. 
Ftouo'8  8ubo(Hnmittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

The  Dealer's  Act  is  a  daaslc  piece  of 
special  interest  legislation.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  develop  a  unique  set  of 
anticompetitive  and  inequitable  Feder- 
al regulations,  aimed  at  providing 
mai^et  Insulation  for  one  segment  of 
one  industry:  Certain  office  machine 
equipment  dealers.  It  would  work  to 
the  detriment  of  all  other  partic4)ants 
In  this  vital  sector  of  the  eccmomy. 
harming  consumers,  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider its  one4dded.  q)edal  interest  pro- 
visions. It  would  give  a  dealer  the 
power  to  demand  from  a  supplier  that 
any  of  its  products— current  or 
future— be  distributed  through  Us 
dealership.  It  would  establish  a  new 
FMeral  cause  of  action  if  a  manufac- 
turer did  not  renew  an  expired  dealer- 
ship agreement.  It  would  grant  dealers 
an  unprecedented  Federal  claim  to 
compensation  for  "goodwill." 

The  cumulative  impact  of  these  and 
other  features  of  the  act  would  be  the 
creation,  in  effect,  of  contracts  in  per- 
petuity between  suppliers  and  dealers, 
enforced  by  the  threat  of  expensive 
and  time-consuming  Federal  litigation. 
The  costs  of  this  structure  would  be 
borne  by  consumers,  who  would  see 
the  litigation  expenses  passed  along  to 
them  in  the  prices  of  the  goods  they 
buy.  and  who  would  suffer  a  loss  of 
service  and  quality  from  dealers  insu- 
lated from  mai^et  practices. 

The  Dealers'  Act  runs  contrary  to 
otir  Nation's  antitrust  policy.  Its  anti- 
competitive, anticonsumer  scheme 
would  allow  existing  office  equipment 
dealers  to  avoid  maricet  competition, 
while  creating  severe  entry  barriers 
for  new  firms,  which  might  be  able  to 
better  serve  consumers.  It  would  en- 
courage large  manufacturers  to  verti- 
cally integrate,  forming  chains  of  man- 
ufacturer-owned dealerships,  in  their 
efforts  to  avoid  the  legal  hassle  of 
haggling  with  independent  dealers.  It 
would  be  most  harmful  to  America's 
newer  and  smaller  high  technology 
firms,  which  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  obtahiing  outlets  for  their  products 
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and  which  cannot  afford  to  open  thdr 
own  dealerships. 

The  act  Is  opposed  by  a  broad  alli- 
ance of  retailers,  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  distrtbutors.  small  busi- 
negg  organbations.  and  conBimier  and 
public  intctest  groups.  A  yndectmar 
bill  was  strong  opposed  last  Congress 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Coinmhwlnn  and 
the  Justioei  Department's  Antttruat  Di- 
vision. Suikxnters  of  the  bill  suggest 
that  it  is  «  remedy  tor  the  threats  to 
our  maikeis  posed  by  Japanese  manu- 
facturers. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  Mil  would,  instead,  severe  harm 
American  dommerdal  interests,  which 
have  substamtial  shares  in  all  of  the 
office  equitunent  markets  covered  by 
its  provisiwis.  My  State,  like  many 
others,  is  benefiting  from  the  competi- 
tive activity  in  today's  equipment 
market.  A8  evidence  of  this.  I  note 
that  the  entire  Massadiusetts  congres- 
sional delegation,  oonoemed  about  the 
disastrous  effects  the  act  would  have 
(m  U.S.  Ugh  technology  firms,  recent- 
ly wrote  CAiairman  Dnram.  and  urged 
that  his  committee  not  consider  HH. 
1159. 

The  Dealers'  Act.  if  passed,  would  be 
harmful  to  American  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retaflers.  and  most  impor- 
tantly, consumers.  It  would  wreak 
havoc  on  a  segment  of  our  eccmcMny 
that  is  expanding  even  in  these  diffi- 
cult times,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  thli  biU  vigmously.* 


TEACBINO  AMERICANISM 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 


'ATIVBS 


OrMSWTOUC 
ni  THB  *OOSI  OF 

Monday,  May  23, 19»3 

•  Mr.  SOIiOMON.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  the 
American  education  system  is  undo: 
siege.  The  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  points  to  the  "rising  tide 
of  mediocrity"  in  our  public  schooL 
Many  advocate  a  return  to  basics  and 
traditional  values. 

One  basic  that  should  be  reqtiired'is 
the  teaching  of  American  history,  to 
give  young  people  an  appreciation  of 
our  omstiniticmal  government  and  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Students 
should  also  be  taught  that  Vtkxxt  are 
those  who  would  undermine  the  West 
through  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Instructfcn  in  these  important  lea- 
sons  is  now  required  in  the  Florida 
public  schools  through  a  course  enti- 
tled "Americanism  versus  Commu- 
nism." I  Imve  read.  Mr.  Sneaker,  that 
this  course  is  now  being  debated.  I  ap- 
plaud those  who  would  revitalise  this 
course,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  other 
States  follow  the  lead  of  the  great 
State  of  norida. 

Mr.  Bpe$ik.et,  we  must  prepare  stu- 
dents while  they  are  in  high  school  to 
withstand  the  assault  they  will  receive 
in  coUege  classrooms  that  are  domi- 
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nated  by  professors  who  opraly  ex- 
pouse  Marxism  and  give  it  almost  ex- 
clusive attenticm. 

I  winder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
those  who  teach  that  Marx  has  a  sci- 
entific theory  of  human  history  also 
teach  that  he  has  not  been  right  on  a 
staigle  prediction.  Tou  would  have 
better  Vask.  with  a  ouija  board.  And  I 
wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  those 
irtio  teach  Marxism  as  a  theory  also 
point  out  its  practical  effect  on  the 
Soviet  economy  and  imperialism. 

The  other  side  is  rarely  taught.  Mr. 
Opeaktr,  and  academic  freedom  is  a 
oneHrided  sham.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  »*>a«^h<tig  American  values  should 
be  Included  in  Am^ca's  return  to  tra- 
ditional educational  discipline.  Thank 
you.* 


LARSON  CLAIMS  MAJORITY  OF 
RANCHERS.  FARMERS  IN 
CHEYENNE  AREA  FAVOR  MX 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WTOMmO 

nr  THB  Honsx  or  bkpresxhtativbs 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
CBq>er  Star  Tribune  last  week  carried 
an  interesting  article  by  Phil  White. 
and  I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  as  we  begin 
debate  on  the  BIX.  In  the  article. 
State  Representative  Richard  Larson 
of  Albin.  Wyo..  indicates  that  most 
residents  of  his  area  have  no  objection 
to  the  MX.  Albin  is  located  in  eastern 
Larunie  Coimty  and  is  surrounded  by 
Ifinuteman  m  silos,  which  are  pro- 
posed for  MX  deployment.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  my  colleagues  to  realize 
that  the  BCX  is  supported  by  most 
southeast  Wyoming  residents,  many  of 
whom  have  lived  near  these  silos  for 
OVCT  20  years.  The  article  follows: 

Lsaaow  Claims  Majokitt  or  Rahchbbs, 

Fsunas  ni  Chsiswiik  Aiza  Pavok  l£X. 

(By  Philip  White) 

Cmt—aa— Wyoming  State  Sen.  Richard 
I^OBon  told  a  Capitol  press  conference 
"Thunday  that  most  southeast  Wycnnlng 
tenners  and  ranchers  support  MX  missile 
deidoyment  in  this  area. 

The  64-year-old  LaratHi.  R-Utramle,  an 
AIMn  native  and  farmer,  said  the  media  has 
created  a  false  ccmoept,  "that  we  who  live 
and  work  in  this  area  with  missiles  in  our 
badcyards   are   violently   opposed   to   the 
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against  attack,  to  prevent  blackmail  and  to 
negotiate  arms  reduction,  we  are  for  It. 

'"The  very  few  vocal  opponents  of  the  MX 
do  not  represent  the  msjority  of  the  rural 
Laramie  County  residents  and  they  should 
not  try  to  represent  that  they  do,"  Larson 
said. 

"Mrs.  KIrkbride,  a  very  fine  lady  with  a 
sacred  right  to  her  sincere  opinions,  is 
simply  not  speaking  for  all  of  us,"  lAtson 
said. 

He  said  the  invact  of  MX  deployment  in 
Minuteman  silos  will  be  minimal  and  that 
be  agrees  with  Oov.  Ed  Herschler's  decision 
not  to  invidve  the  Industrial  Siting  Council 
in  the  Impact  mitigation  prooeas. 

"The  environment,  following  completion 
of  the  installation,  will  be  no  different  than 
it  is  today."  lArson  said,  noting  that  an 
amendment  he  sponsored  this  year  to  the 
sales  tax  law  "could  bring  millions"  in  sales 
taxes  Into  laramle  County  for  impact  miti- 
gation. 

He  said,  the  inference  that  the  State  H 
water  project  and  the  MX  are  related  "is 
absurd."  but  he  called  for  federal  funding 
assistance  to  bring  more  Colorado  River 
Basin  water  to  Laramie  County  through  the 
State  n  and  in  projects. 

When  ssked  if  he  was  oonoemed  that  MX 
deployment  might  be  Just  the  precursor  of 
other  and  bigger  missile  develivment. 
Larson  said.  ""We  certainly  arent  at  this 
point."* 


SALUTE  TO  NICK  STIPANOVICH. 
PITTSBURGH  LABOR  LEADER 


He  said  "only  one  or  two  voices  have  been 
heard"  from  his  area,  referring  specifically 
to  Undl  KIrkbride.  who  ranches  near  Meri- 
den  and  has  been  an  outqxAen  opptment  of 
the  MX.  BCrs.  Klricbride  Just  returned 
Wednesday  from  a  lobbying  trip  to  Wash- 
iiictoii* 

iMtwaa  said  he  had  spoken  to  SO  of  his 
"friends  and  neighbors"  recently  about  the 
MX.  "and  not  one  of  them"  was  opposed. 

"This  area  is  made  up  of  patriotic  hard 
woridng.  loyal  people."  he  said.  "I  believe  we 
are  a  people  who  desire  to  maintain  our 
freedom  at  any  cost.  If  it  takes  the  MX.  and 
all  evidence  says  It  does,  to  deter  and  defend 
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HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  FBAHSVLVAinA 

nr  THE  house  or  rbpbesehtatives 
Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  S^^eaker.  today 

I  want  to  salute  a  great  leader  in  the 
American  labor  movement  whose  life's 
woA  has  been  service  to  others  and 
who  now  is  retiring. 

On  April  2.  1921.  Nick  Stipanovich 
was  bom  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  the  son  of 
Theodore  and  Amelia  Stipanovich. 
The  Stipanovich's  made  their  home  in 
the  Arlington  Heights  section  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Nick  later  attended  South 
High  SchooL  After  high  school.  Nick 
served  in  the  UJS.  Navy  in  World  War 

II  from  1942  to  1945.  Always  an  impos- 
ing figure,  Nick  developed  into  quite  a 
boxer  in  the  service  onnpeting  in  the 
middleweight,  light  heavyweight,  and 
heavyweight  divisions.  Without  ques- 
tion, the  crowning  adiievement  of  his 
boxing  career  came  in  Alaska  in  1945 
when  he  won  the  Navy  heavyweight 
title. 

In  1945,  Nick  married  the  former  Jo- 
sephine Dawlda  and  started  to  woi^  as 
an  ironwoi^er  in  Pittsburgh.  Nick  was 
always  a  hard  worker  and  was  soon 
widely  respected  for  his  ability  and 
commitment  to  his  fellow  woi^ers.  In 
1957,  Nick  was  first  elected  as  a  busi- 
ness agent  for  Ironwoi^er  Local  3  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
over  17  years  of  service  as  the  local 
business  agent.  As  a  true  indication  of 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  peers,  in 
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1977.  NIA  became  the  tMisinen  repre- 
■entattve  for  the  Building  and  Con- 
■tnietkm  Trades  Council  of  Pitta- 
bur^i. 

It  Is  In  this  capacity  which  so  many 
people  inside  and  outside  of  the  labor 
movement  learned  about  Nick's  princi- 
ples of  fairness,  dignity  of  the  worker, 
and  oompasslcm  and  concern  for  all  of 
those  leas  fortunate  In  our  society.  All 
who  deal  with  Nick,  labor  or  manage- 
ment, dected  official  or  private  dU- 
■en.  know  him  to  be  a  fair  and  forth- 
right man  of  his  work.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  mdi  exemplifies  the 
m^itping  of  the  word  "gentleman." 

Nick  is  a  dedicated  family  man  and 
he  and  Josephine  are  the  parents  of 
one  acm  and  grandparents  of  one 
grandson.  He  has  always  given  unself- 
ishly of  h'"*"*'^  fn  church  and  commu- 
nity affairs,  like  Camp  Variety,  and  ev- 
eryone knows  he  wHl  continue  to  stay 
active  in  these  ways  In  his  retirement 

Nick's  colleagues  will  miss  his  daUy 
presence  and  the  skUl  and  good  humor 
which  he  brings  to  his  woi^  The  labor 
community  in  Pittsburgh  will  also 
ml—  Nick's  guidance  and  counsel.  And 
we,  as  elected  officials,  will  ipim  Nick's 
candid  advice  and  support  when  we 
needed  it  most. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nick  Stipanovich  has 
enriched  all  of  our  lives  and  we  salute 
his  many  contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity. We  all  realize  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh scene  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out Nick's  day-toKlay  Involvement.  We 
all  want  to  wish  Nick  the  very  best  in 
his  retirement  and  that  his  many 
years  ahead  wlU  be  filled  with  happi- 
ness and  good  health.* 


MEDICAL  MISSION  REPORT  ON 
EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSAUHUUIIS 
m  TRS  HOUSI  or  RCPRSSKirrATIVBS 

Monday.  May  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Rbcord  a  special 
report,  the  Medical  Mission  Report  on 
El  Salvador,  recently  printed  in  the 
"New  KngiMid  Journal  of  Medicine." 
The  report  chronicles  the  result  of  a  5- 
day  mission  to  El  Salvador  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdoioes.  the  Institute  of  Medicine, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  New  Toik 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights.  I 
commend  this  brief  report  to  my  col- 
leagues for  its  objectivity  and  its  pre- 
cise handling  of  the  issues. 

The  report  follows: 
Spbcul  RiroKT— Mdical  Musioh  Rdokt 
OM  El  Salvaook 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  hanaament, 
murder,  and  dtasppearance  of  doctora,  den- 
tists. nuraeB.  maabtn  of  the  medical  f  acul- 
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ty.  aodal  and  physical  aclentlsts.  and  mem- 
bers of  related  health  profeaiaiM.  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Institute  of 
Medldne,  the  American  Aaaodatfcm  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sdenoea.  and  the  IntethaUonal 
Leacue  for  Human  RlgbU  caspotwored  a 
medical  mlmlon  >  to  San  Salvador.  TIm  mls- 
■ion't  purpoee  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
those  prof ewtonals  and  to  ameai  the  Impact 
of  condttlona  In  D  Salvador  m  medical  in- 
stitutions and  on  the  health  of  the  people. 
From  January  11  throuch  January  IS, 
1M3,  we  spoke  with  people  from  a  wide 
range  of  baekgrounds:  government  officials, 
the  archbishop  and  others  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  officials  In  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  members  of  nonfovem- 
mental  human-rights  organisations,  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  numerous  private  dtlaens. 
lnfhwH"g  the  families  of  victtms.  We  also 
visited  four  places  of  detention  for  political 
prisoners,  two  refugee  camps,  and  the  public 
maternity  hospital  (Matemldad).  Wherever 
we  turned  we  f  ouikI  the  chilling  ef  fecU  of 
the  ever-widening  devastation  to  health  and 
health  care  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
breakdown  of  education,  the  slashing  of 
budgeU  for  national  health  programs,  and 
the  repression  of  human  beings  by  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  terror  in  ways  that  are  hide- 
ous and  frightful. 

The  persecution  of  health  personnel  Is 
leaL  It  began  In  1979  and  Intensified 
through  1981,  when  a  group  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  students  protested  the 
killing  and  kichiapping  of  patients  and  doc- 
tors In  hospitals— sometimes  even  during 
surgery.  Retaliation  against  this  group  by 
death  squads,  suspected  of  being  govern- 
ment forces,  was  swift  and  brutal.  The 
group's  memliers  "disappeared,"  or  fled  to 
avoid  death,  or  were  killed. 

We  came  to  El  Salvador  with  a  list  of  30 
health  workers  and  scientists  who  had  dls- 
app«ued  In  the  previous  12  months.  Our  In- 
vestigation revealed  that  only  seven  could 
be  accounted  for  four  were  In  prison,  two 
had  been  freed,  and  one  was  confined  to  a 
mental  hospital  outside  the  country.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  other  13.  Moreover, 
while  In  San  Salvador  we  were  given  docu- 
mentation cm  the  disappearance  of  30  addi- 
tional tiealth  workers  during  1983.  PrtHn 
frightened  families  and  coUeagues  we  also 
learned  of  a  number  of  other  physicians, 
nurses,  and  paramedics  who  had  disap- 
peared or  been  killed.  Since  merely  notify- 
ing the  Church  and  Independent  human- 
rlghU  groups  of  a  relative's  disappearance 
can  Jeopardise  the  whole  family,  statistics 
on  disappearances  are  minimal. 

Early  In  our  visit  we  Interviewed  the  colo- 
nels who  command  the  two  branches  of  the 
security  forces— the  National  Police  and  the 
Treasury  PoUoe— and  the  Information  we 
gained  was  unsettling.  We  learned  that 
there  was  no  central  registry  of  arresU  or  of 
the  disposition  of  those  who  were  arrested 
and  no  stuuing  of  information  between  the 
two  armed  police  forces:  they  therefore  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  persons  whose  names 
we  gave  them.  At  our  request  we  were 
shown  the  detention  fadllUes  where  pollU- 
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cal  prisoners.  Including  the  four  madlBal 
students  on  our  list,  are  lisld  for  up  to  IS 
days  or  lonser.  At  the  Natlooal  Polioe  liead- 
quarters  we  walked  along  a  row  of  foul, 
pitch-black,  steel-barred  cells  fiimished 
with  only  a  concrete  bench  and  a  hole  in  the 
floor  for  a  latrine.  Led  by  Oolooel  Lopes 
Nulla,  the  commander  of  the  National 
Polioe.  and  followed  closely  by  two  guards 
with  M-16  rifles,  we  were  forbidden  to  speak 
with  or  examine  the  dirty,  haggard  political 
prisoners. 

In  July  1983,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Crass  threatened  to  leave  El  Sal- 
vador because  of  Ito  growing  concern  over 
human-righU  abuses  by  the  Salvadoran 
armed  fwoea-partlcularty  their  practice  of 
not  taking  prisoners  alive.  Officials  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  told  us  that,  al- 
thoui^  these  problems  have  not  been  re- 
solved, they  have  decided  to  remain  in  the 
country  liecause,  on  balance,  they  believe 
they  are  a  force  for  decent  human  behavior. 

Health  and  health  care  in  El  Salvador 
have  suffered  sinoe  1979  even  more  than 
would  have  been  expected  In  a  poor  develop- 
ing country.  The  rate  of  endemte  diseases  Is 
rising  dramatically,  as  social  procrams  are 
sacrificed  so  that  funds  can  be  aUocated  to 
the  military.  Infant  mortality  Is  climbing, 
the  rate  of  suspected  tuberculosis  (unverin- 
able  because  of  a  shortage  of  x-ray  film  and 
equipment)  Is  Increasing,  and  there  Is  a  high 
prevalence  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and  polio 
because  there  are  no  toxoids  or  vaodnes. 
Malnutrition  and  skin  and  Intestinal-tract 
parasltff  add  to  the  tolL 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  suffered  a  SO 
per  cent  reduction  In  Its  budget  during  each 
of  the  past  two  years  and  Is  finding  It  diffi- 
ciUt  if  not  Impossible  to  provide  adequate 
staff  and  medical  services  for  the  6.000  beds 
under  iU  Jurisdiction.  We  visited  the  only 
public  maternity  hospital  In  San  Salvador,  a 
faculty  that  has  7S  deliveries  each  day  but 
only  363  beds.  The  patient  turnover  is  very 
rapid,  but  even  so,  up  to  three  women  are 
assigned  to  a  single  bed.  Premature  births 
are  common,  but  none  of  the  bassinets  for 
premature  babies  Is  functloiuL  The  x-ray 
equipment  Is  obsolete,  there  is  no  x-ray  film, 
and  the  pharmacy  shelves  are  thinly  sup- 
plied: the  anesthesia  equipment  is  outdated 
and  unsafe,  but  it  Is  used  for  the  S  to  10  ce- 
sarean sections  that  are  performed  daily. 
Dr.  Roberto  Rivera  Martelli.  a  senior  obste- 
trician who  was  our  host  at  the  hospital, 
and  a  man  deeply  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  poor,  was  taken  from  this  clinic  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  (less  than  a  month  after  our  visit 
with  him)  by  three  armed  men  In  civilian 
clothes  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Since  then,  cables  have  been  sent  to  our  em- 
bassy In  San  Salvador  and  to  the  colonels 
who  head  the  National  and  Treasury  Police 
by  our  qwnsorlng  organisations.  meml>en 
of  the  DA  Senate,  the  Human  RlghU  Divi- 
sion of  the  SUte  Department,  and  Individ- 
ual U.8.  dtlxens.  but  Dr.  Rivera  Martelli.  re- 
mains "disappeared." 

The  public  educational  system  in  San  Sal- 
vador Is  in  disarray.  The  large  number  of 
schoolteachers  and  members  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty  (including  medical-school  pro- 
fessors) who  have  disappeared,  been  impris- 
oned as  political  prisoners,  or  fled  the  coun- 
try has  depleted  the  educational  establish- 
ment. No  cwof  essors  of  basic  medicsl  science 
remain.  All  entrances  to  the  National  Uni- 
versity have  been  sealed  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  principal  laboratory  IniUdlng 
located  outside  the  university  grounds  has 
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been  gutted  by  the  military  so  that  only  ex- 
terior walls  remain.  No  students  liave  Iwen 
admitted  siQce  the  daring  of  the  ontveralty. 
In  the  past  semester,  medtosl  students  in 
the  Isst  two  years  of  tbe  sis-year  oourw 
have  been  taught  In  storefronts  snd  private 
homes  by  a  few  Intrepid  professon.  but  the 
complete  absence  of  equipoaent.  Iwoks.  med- 
ical Journals,  and  demonstration  maiifrials 
makes  this  valiant  effort  dooaaed.  Tlie  dev- 
astation Is  both  physical  and  IntdleetuaL 

Our  group  visited  two  facilities  for  politi- 
cal prtaoneis  that  are  operated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice:  Dopango  for  wosaen  snd 
Msrlona  for  men.  We  were  permitted  to 
interview  the  Inmaties  alone  and  without 
time  restriction.  Medical  care  In  the 
women's  pristm  Is  provided  liy  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  medical  achotd  iriw  devotes  a  few 
hours  a  week  to  the  prison  ss  Just  one  of  bis 
four  Jobs.  Medical  records  are  inadequate 
and  Incomplete.  Piesulptlons  for  medica- 
tions are  usually  not  available  in  tbe  prison 
medicsl  facility,  so  they  are  disrecsrded:  if 
the  prisonef  Is  fortunate,  her  family  may 
obtain  the  ibedlclne.  In  both  prisons  the  po- 
litical priaohers  have  established  their  own 
health  facility  using  minimal  supplies  of 
drugs  and  f  kst-aid  matolals. 

Few  prisoners  have  lieen  tried  and  convict- 
ed. The  medical  students  we  saw  in  Msr- 
lona, the  men's  prison,  had  been  there  for 
two  years— and  others  had  been  there  for  as 
long  as  four  year*— without  appearing 
before  a  Judge.  However,  tbe  prisoaers  t<dd 
us  that  they  were  the  lui±y  ones:  Tliey  were 
alive  and  paobaUy  would  vtA  disappear— no 
matter  that  they  were  being  held  indefinite- 
ly without  due  process. 

In  summary,  we  found  direct  and  Indirect 
evidence  of  frightful  violatlans  of  human 
rights,  and  we  found  fear  among  private 
dtisens  who  feel  unprotected  in  a  lawless  so- 
dety.  We  found  that  the  health  of  the 
public  has  suffered,  that  medical  education, 
medical  care,  and  medical  fseHities  have 
l>een  despemtely  depressed.  How  esn  one  se- 
coimt  for  the  willful  dlsmsntlhig  of  the  uni- 
versity, ineluding  the  tanprfsonment  (or 
worse)  of  BSedlcal  professors  and  practicing 
physicians  and  the  phyalcsl  destruction  or 
seizing  up  of  univostty  buildings  snd  the 
medical  sdiool?  University  petsonnd  with 
whom  we  4Mke  ascribed  it  to  the  political 
liberalism  dr  radicalism  that  Is  characteris- 
tic of  a  university  rampiia.  to  the  out^okcn 
indignation  of  the  medical  profeasian  at  the 
atrodties  ahd  wanton  killing  of  nonoombat- 
ants  and  alleged  subversives,  snd  to  tbe  fear 
among  those  In  power  of  middle-clsss  Intel- 
lectuals. Dect<»s  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals meet  many  of  the  criteria  for  "disap- 
pearing." 

We  have  returned  to  our  affluent  country 
shaken  but  eager  to  inform  our  colleagues, 
spmsors.  sad  all  who  win  listen  that  we  can 
save  many  thousands  of  lives  by  protesting 
to  the  Salvadoran  authorities  disappear- 
ances and  other  human-rights  violatloas. 
Physidans  and  other  concerned  persons  can 
help  privately  by  dmating  equipment  and 
funds  through  such  International  relief 
agmdes  as  the  Intematknal  Oaeomlttee  of 
the  Red  Ciioas  and  Cattiolie  ReUef  Services. 
U.S.  forelga  aid  must  make  abundant  provi- 
sion for  such  essentials  as  food,  medldne, 
vaodnes.  medical  equipment,  teaching  mate- 
rials for  sttidmts.  and  other  fOrms  of  eoo- 
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nomlc  saaistance.  Aid  to  this  war-torn  coun- 
try should  emphasise  life-giving  sustenance 
rather  than  arms  and  military  equipment.* 
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HJl.  3096,  A  BILL  TO  PREVENT 
CERTAIN  ABUSES  INVOLVINO 
TAX  STRADDLES  AND  TO  PRE- 
VENT  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  THE 
ACCUMDLATED  EARNINGS  TAX 
THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CORPORA'nONS 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FATHER  LUIS  CARDOSO 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 
Of  THB  HOXrSC  OF  RSPBBSDITATIVES 

Monday,  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  mANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15.  Father  Luis  Cardoso  will  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  Father  Cardoso  is 
not  the  only  person  who  will  be  cele- 
lurating  this  anniversary.  People 
throughout  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts wlU  Join  in  thankfully  commemo- 
rating this  day,  in  recognition  of  the 
good  worit  that  Father  Cardoso  has 
performed  in  his  25  years  as  a  priest. 
In  particular,  his  parishoners  at  Espi- 
rito  Santo  Church  in  Fall  River  will  be 
ezpreaging  their  love  and  respect  for 
the  man  who  was  their  assistant 
pastor  from  1968  to  1976.  and  who  has 
been  their  pastor  since  1979. 

Shortly,  this  House  will  again  be  de- 
bating the  subject  of  immigration. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  note  the 
great  contributions  that  immigrants 
have  made  and  (xintinue  to  make  to 
the  economy  and  the  culture  of  the 
United  States.  Father  Cardoso  is  him- 
self an  immigrant.  lx>m  and  ordained 
in  the  Azores.  He  came  to  Massachu- 
setts shortly  after  his  ordination,  and 
the  people  of  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
good  works  ever  since.  As  a  priest. 
Father  Cardoso  has  ministered  to  all 
of  those  In  the  parishes  he  has  served. 
But  he  has  been  a  particular  source  of 
comfort  and  strength  to  many  of  those 
who  have  Joined  him  in  immigrating 
to  the  United  States. 

During  difficult  economic  times. 
Father  Cardoso  has  worked  hard  and 
successfully  to  build  a  strong  and  vi- 
brant parish.  Under  his  leadership,  all 
facets  of  church  life  are  doing  well  at 
Eq>trlto  Santo.  The  parish  has  grown 
bigger,  the  school  is  well  run;  and  the 
parish  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Greater  Fall  River  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  with  the 
many  people  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts whose  lives  he  has  brightened 
in  congratulating  Father  Cardoso  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination, 
and  expressing  my  thanks  for  the 
woriL  he  has  done.« 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUrOKHIA 
IH  THE  BOVSE  OF  SKPBESEirTATlVES 

Monday,  May  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  today.  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  dose  certain 
loopholes  involving  the  use  of  foreign 
corporations,  operating  out  of  tax- 
haven  countries,  as  vehicles  through 
which  taxpayers  funnel  UJS.  invest- 
ments in  order  to  circumvent  current 
tax  laws.  The  bill  wotild  also  dose  a 
loophole  Involving  the  use  of  a  domes- 
tic or  foreign  corporation  to  avoid  as- 
pects of  the  straddle  rules  Congress 
adopted  in  1981. 

Loopholes  in  current  tax'laws  permit 
taxpayers  to  defer— and.  thereby,  min- 
imize—UJS.  tax  on  earnings  derived 
through  a  foreign  corporation  until 
either  those  earnings  are  distributed 
as  dividends  or  the  taxpayer  disposes 
of  the  shares  in  the  corporation.  The 
advantage  of  using  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  defer  U.S.  tax  is  considerably 
enhanced  when  the  corporation  is  or- 
ganized in  a  tax-haven  country  that 
imposes  little  or  no  tax  on  the  corpo- 
ration's earnings.  In  recent  years, 
more  and  more  investment  firms  have 
organized  foreign  corporations  in  tax- 
haven  countries  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  minitniring  U.S.  tax  liability.  Where 
this  practice  serves  as  a  means  to  cir- 
cumvent recent  tax  reforms,  the  advis- 
ability of  continuing  the  policy  of  de- 
ferral is  called  into  question. 

In  1981.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
that  was  designed  to  deny  tax  shelter 
benefits  from  straddled  investments  in 
commodities,  conmuxlity  futures  con- 
tracts, and  other  Interests  In  publicly 
traded  property.  However,  investment 
firms  are  now  touting  the  use  of  for- 
eign corporations,  organized  in  tax- 
haven  countries,  to  circumvent  this 
straddles  legidation.  Prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  1981  legislation,  tax- 
payers were  able  to  eliminate  their  tax 
liabilities  by  postponing  the  taxation 
of  income  through  the  timing  of  the 
realization  of  losses  and  offsetting 
gains  in  such  interests.  The  1981  strad- 
dles legislation  was  expecting  to  save 
the  Federal  Treasury  an  estimated 
$1.7  bUllon  in  otherwise  lost  taxes  over 
a  6-year  pericxl. 

One  provision  of  the  1981  straddles 
legislation  requires  taxpayers  with  i)o- 
sitions  in  the  commodity  maAets  to 
pay  tax  at  a  32-percent  rate— a  rate  of 
tax  between  the  maximum  rates  for 
long-term  and  short-term  cw>ital 
gains— on  the  value  of  their  yearend 
positions  as  well  as  realized  gains  and 
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Under  another  provtaion  of  the 

1981  lecWAtton.  the  deduction  of  a 
tajQiayer's  loMet  from  straddled  in- 
vestments Is  deferred  to  the  extent 
that  the  taxpayer  has  unrealised  gains 
in  otCwttins  positions.  I  am  informed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  that  investment  firms  may 
be  circumventing  these  provisions  by 
taking  advantage  of  loopholes  in  cur- 
rent tax  lavs  that  are  inadequate  to 
prevent  sophlstkated  abuse.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  send  a  clearer  mes- 
sage to  those  who  circumvent  the 
Intent  of  one  of  our  most  recent  tax 
reforms.  For  this  reason.  I  urge  adop- 
tloo  of  this  bOL 

auims  or  ■"■■—■  to  cncuMmrr  nn  itai 
RmAmn  ixonuTnui 
In  one  scheme,  investors  are  offered 
stodi  In  a  foreign  corporation  that 
trades  in  commodities  futures  on  U.S. 
exchanges  tlirough  an  of fkhore  subsid- 
iary. The  corporations  are  insulated 
from  UjS.  taxation  by  incorporating 
offshore    and.    although    potentially 
liable  for  tax  on  n.S.  source  accumu- 
lated earnings,  seek  to  escape  that  tax 
thiou^  distributions  from  the  sulwid- 
iary    to    the    parent   corporation    in 
whose   handE    the    earnings   become 
nontaxable   foreign-source   dividends. 
The  deal  is  structured  so  that  the  in- 
vestors win  not  be  subject  to  tax  untU 
they  dispose  of  their  stock  and  then,  if 
the   l<»g-term   capital    gain   holding 
period  requirements  are  satisfied,  will 
pay  tax  at  a  »»i»'g«»winw  capital  gain  tax 
rate  of  only  30  percent.  If  successful, 
this  scheme  results  not  only  in  defer- 
ral of  tax  but  in  taxation  of  gain  f  nxn 
futures  trading  at  a  ny*"*"™  20-per- 
cent rate,  rather  than  the  32-percent 
rate  prescribed  in  1981  for  taxpayers 
who  engage  in  such  futures  tradOng  di- 
rectly. The  plan  Is  also  Intended  to 
avoid  the  present  law  treatment  of 
gain  that  results  from  the  disposition 
of  the  stock  of  certain  foreign  invest- 
ment companies.  Under  the  foreign  in- 
vestment cmnpany  rules,  gain  attribut- 
able to  untaxed  corporate  earnings  is 
taxed  as  ordinary  income,  but  this  or- 
dinary income  treatment  is  not  applied 
to  corporations  trading  in  commod- 
ities. 

Under  a  second  offering.  U.S.  taives- 
tors  may  invest  in  stock  in  an  offshore 
corporation  that  enters  into  forward 
omtracts  in  UJB.  Oovemment  guaran- 
teed debt  instruments,  such  as  ONMA 
certificates.  The  TJJB.  investors  enter 
into  offsetting  positions  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities.  The  offshore  corpo- 
ration does  not  pay  UJB.  tax  on  its 
gains  and  the  U.S.  investors  are  not  re- 
quired to  defer  the  deduction  of  losses 
on  their  Individually  held  positions 
notwithstanding  unrealised  gain  in 
their  stodL  Direct  investment  in  lx>th 
legs  of  this  type  of  straddle  would 
have  required  such  deferral  of  the  de- 
duction of  loss  imtil  the  gain  was  rec- 
ognised. Under  the  tax  shelter  invest- 
ment the  result  Is  that  losses  are  de- 
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ducted  and  gain  Is  deferred.  This  of- 
fering is  a  deliberate  effort  to  exploit 
the  exclusion  of  corporate  stock  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  1081  straddles 
legislation. 

noTUxom  or  the  snx 
Section  1  of  the  Mil  provides  that  a 
foreign  corporation  that  engages  pri- 
marily in  trading  in  commodities  or  in- 
terests In  commodities,  and  which  is  at 
least  50-pereent  owned— directly  or  in- 
directly—by U  JS.  persons,  will  be  treat- 
ed as  a  foreign  investment  company. 
Thus,  on  the  dlspo8iti<m  of  shares  in 
such  a  oorporaticm.  gain  attributable 
to  previously  \mtaxed  earnings  will  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income  subject  to 
tax  at  regular  tax  rates  of  up  to  50 
percent— rather  than  the  lower  capital 
gatas  rate.  This  provision  will  apply  to 
sales  or  exchanges  and  distributions 
that  occur  on  or  after  May  33. 1983. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  a  new 
source-of-income  rule.  applicable 
solely  for  purposes  of  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax.  Under  this  provision,  if 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration's earnings  and  profits  is  de- 
rived fr<Mn  UJB.  sources— or  Is  effec- 
Uvely  connected  with  a  U.S.  trade  or 
business— then  any  dividends  distril>- 
uted  from  such  a  corporation— directly 
or  through  one  or  more  other  enti- 
ties—to a  U.S.-owned  foreign  corpora- 
tion will  be  treated  as  from  UJB. 
sources.  For  purposes  of  this  provision, 
the  term  "UJB.-owned  foreign  corpora- 
tion" is  defined  as  any  foreign  corpo- 
ration 50  percent  or  moi-e  of  the  stock 
of  which  is  owned— directly  or  indi- 
rectly—by UJB.  persons.  Under  this 
provision,  which  will  apply  to  distribu- 
tions received  on  or  after  Biay  23, 
1983.  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
avoid  the  accumulated  earnings  tax  by 
interjMsing  a  holding  company  be- 
tween UJB.  shareholders  and  a  foreign 
corporation  that  earns  significant 
UJ3.-source  income. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
limited  category  of  stock  that  will  be 
treated  as  an  offsetting  position  for 
purposes  of  the  loss  deferral  rules  of 
current  law.  Under  this  provision,  off- 
setting position  stodc  is  included  in 
the  definition  of  property  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  straddle  rules.  The  term 
"offsetting  position  stodc"  is  defined 
as  any  stock  of  a  corporation  formed 
or  availed  of  to  take  positions  in  per- 
sonal property  that  offset  positions 
taken  by  siich  corporation's  sharehold- 
ers. This  provision  wlU  apply  to  posi- 
tions esUblished  on  or  after  May  23, 
1983. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  our 
tax  system.  It  removes  an  anomaly  of 
present  law  that  permits  a  U.S.  person 
to  avoid  U.8.  tax  on  UJB.  business  by 
simply  conducting  that  business 
through  a  tax-haven  corporation  when 
a  UA  person  who  earned  this  income 
directly  in  the  United  States  would  be 
fully  taxed.  It  also  corrects  an  anmna- 
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ly  in  ivesent  law  that  permits  a  tax- 
payer to  avoid  the  1981  antlabuse 
rules  by  the  simple  derloe  of  doing 
half  of  a  straddle  tnuMCtlOD  tn  a  cor- 
poration. I  believe  this  bill  deserves, 
and  will  enjoy,  broad  support. 
Text  of  the  legislatlim  follows: 

HJtM96 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SMote  and  Haute  of 
Revn»e»taHvet   oS  the    United  Statu   of 
America  in  Congrett  attembled, 
sacnoN  I.  DBfiranoN  or  roancN  mvianiDfr 

OOMPANT. 

(a)  QsmuL  Roix— Psrsgnpb  (3)  of  ssc- 
tioD  1346(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (deflntnc  foreign  investment  oompa- 
ny)  is  ainendwd  to  read  u  foDoes: 

"(3)  ancaged  (or  taoldliic  Itself  out  as 
betaic  engaged)  primarily  in  the  bustnea  of 
investing,  reinvesUng,  or  trading  tn— 

"(A)  securities  (as  defined  In  section 
3(aXS6)  of  tbe  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  ss  amended), 

"(B)  oommodttlaa,  or 

"(C)  any  Interest  (induing  a  futures  or 
forward  contract  or  option)  In  property  de- 
scribed In  subfiaragrapta  (A)  or  (B), 
at  a  time  when  60  percent  or  more  of  tbe 
total  ooublned  votinc  power  of  all  daaaea  of 
■tock  entitled  to  vote,  or  tbe  total  value  of 
aU  rlsTf  of  stock,  was  bdd  directly  (or  In- 
direetly  tbrou^  applying  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (9)  of  aeetton  966(a)  and  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  S16(a))  by  Dnlted  Statea  peraona 
(as  defined  in  aeeUon  7701(a)(a0))." 

(b)  ErvscnvB  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsectloo  (a)  ahall  apply  to  aalea 
and  exebanges  (and  dlstributkna)  on  or 
after  May  33,  1963,  In  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  such  date. 

gBC.  1  TacAimNT  or  cmAiN  DmanimoNs 

■KBnriD  BY  VA  OWNED  PORUCN 
COaPOBATIONa 
(a)  OsHBua  RoLB.— Section  696  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (deftnlng  accu- 
mulated taxable  income)  la  amended  by 
fAAtng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

■ubaectlon:  

"(d)  Imoomb  DisiKisuiau  to  UJEL  Owssd 
Fosnoii  CosroKATioii  RsTAns  17.8.  Comno- 

TIOll.— 

"(1)  IM  oBiiBAL.— Por  purposes  of  thla 
part.  If  more  than  10  percent  of  the  eam- 
Inga  and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporatlwi 
for  any  taxable  year— 

"(A)  la  derived  from  aources  within  the 
United  Statea,  or 

"(B)  la  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  busineas  within  the 
United  Statea, 

any  distribution  recehred  (directly  or 
through  1  or  more  other  entltlea)  by  a  XJJB. 
or  foreign  corporation  out  of  such  eamlnga 
and  proflta  shall  be  treated  as  derived  by 
■uch  corporation  from  aources  wItlUn  the 
United  Statea. 

"(3)  VA  OWKD  roasxoii  ooBFOBATtoa.— 
The  term  'U.&  owned  foreign  corporation' 
meana  any  corporation  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  aU 
daaaes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  or  the  total 
value  of  all  daaaes  of  stock,  waa  held  direct- 
ly (or  buUrectly  through  applying  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (9)  of  section  966(a)  and 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  916(a))  by  United 
Statea  persons  (as  defined  In  aection 
TT01(aX90))." 

(b)  SvracTivB  Dais.— The  amendment 
made  by  subaectlon  (a)  aliall  apply  to  dlstri- 
butlona  received  by  a  UB.  owned  foreign 
corporation  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
696(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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1964)  on  or  after  May  33.  1963.  in  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  dste. 

smoL 

(a)  OsmbAl  Rois.— ftragrapb  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1093(d)i  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (defining  peffwnal  property)  is 
smenrtert  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f (dlowlng  now  sentence:  "Sneta  term  slso  in- 
dudss  sny  oCfiettlng  posltkn  stock." 

(b)  Dsrmlnow  or  Oiisamiw  Posxnoa 
SKKat-eubaeetion  (d)  of  seetlon  1093  of 
such  Code  Is  smended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  tbe  ttdlowing  new  paragrsph: 

"(6)  Orrgazmm  Fusmun  siocx.— The 
term  'offsetting  positlan  stock*  dbbsos  say 
stock  of  a  corporation  fanned  or  availed  of 
to  take  poslllons  In  prrswisl  peoperty  wliidi 
oftet  poaitl9aB  taken  by  Sharwhobiera." 

(c)  Kttatana  Dais.- The  amendmente 
made  by  this  section  shsU  spply  to  postUons 
estaUisbed  en  or  after  May  33. 1933.  tai  tax- 
aide  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date,* 
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fortunate.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
aiipropriate  memorial  to  Jearie  Ball  du 
Font  than  the  beautiful  Narthex  of 
tbia  great  cathedral;  and  Reverend 
Perry  and  the  others  who  made  this 
event  a  significant  one  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated.* 


JESSIE  BALL  DU  PONT  HONORED 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

orruMUBA 
IH  THE  ■OUSI  OF  >gPUSg>TATnnS 


Mtmday.  Man  2i.  1983 

•  Blr.  BElmETT.  Mr.  e^waker,  on 
Sunday.  May  15,  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  commonly  called 
our  National  or  Waahlngtim  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  its  newly  omstructed 
narthex  in  memory  of  Jessie  Ball  du 
Pont,  who  was  untO  her  death  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  a  very  dear  and 
respected  friend.  My  wife  and  I  were 
present  for  the  ceremony,  along  with 
manl>ers  pf  the  Ball  and  du  Pont  fam- 
ilies and  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  du  Font's 
philanthropic  trust  This  trust,  follow- 
ing the  provisions  of  her  wOl  provided 
generously  for  educational  and  reli- 
gious contributions  as  wtXL  as  for  many 
other  charities.  During  Mrs.  du  Pcmt's 
lifetime  she  gave  to  many  charitieB, 
usually  anonymouslir.  and  it  is  good  to 
see  her  so  vpropriately  recognised  as 
in  this  event 

Jessie  Bkll  du  Pont  was  a  member  of 
the  BaU  f  kmily  of  the  Northern  Setk. 
of  Virginia,  the  same  fgmlly  which  in- 
cluded MaiT  Ball,  motho'  of  George 
Washington.  The  du  Pimt  family  and 
the  BaU  f  kmlly  produced  many  exam- 
ples of  dedicated  American  leadership; 
and  none  of  them  showed  more  con- 
cern for  needy  (atases  and  petvle  than 
Jessie  BaU  du  Pont 

The  priest  who  gave  the  sermon  (m 
this  dedicatory  oocasicm  was  the  Rev- 
erend Provost  Charles  A.  Perry;  and 
he  ably  and  i4>propriately  qioke  on 
"The  Doors  of  Life."  since  the  Nar- 
thex is  the  great  door  area  of  the  ca- 
thedral, its  massive  western  entrance. 
The  scripture  chosen  by  Reverend 
Perry  was  significantly  John  1:  I-IO, 
which  quotes  Jesus  as  saying  in  part 

I  am  the  door,  by  me  If  any  man  enter  In, 
be  shall  be  saved. 

Jessie  BaU  du  Font  was  a  person 
who  devoted  most  of  her  life  to  open- 
ing doors  of  opportunity  to  those  less 


UaSONS  FROM  NEW  JERSEY'S 
JEXFEKIENCE  WITH  PROSPEC- 
TIVE PAYMENT 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


m  THB  HOnSX  OF  HXPBXSKHTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning October  1,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wlU  ix^lonent  a  new  method  of 
reimhvuBlng  hoQ>itals  which  partici- 
pate in  medicare.  This  system  of  pro- 
jective payment  l>ased  on  diagnostic 
related  groups  (DRG's)  has  sparked 
new  debate  in  Congress  on  the  need 
tor  hospital  cost  containment  through 
oost-saidng  reforms. 

As  Congress  looks  to  new.  innovative 
means  of  paying  hospitals  and  physi- 
dans,  we  must  carefuUy  analyse  any 
side  effects  which  these  changes  may 
create.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have 
caUed  upon  the  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Social  Security,  which  is  studying 
medicare,  to  include  along  with  aU 
their  recommendations,  a  projection 
of  their  impact  on  the  adequacy  of 
care  for  older  Americans. 

Currently,  hospitals  are  reimbursed 
under  nwdicare  on  a  retrospective 
basis  in  which  they  are  paid  essential- 
Ijf  whatever  they  spend.  This  cost- 
liaaed  system  offers  no  incentive  for 
hospitals  to  cut  expenses,  and  in  turn 
impnaaa  no  Constraints  on  physicians 
to  limit  unnecessary  procedures. 

The  idea  of  a  prospective  payment 
systrati  Is  not  a  new  one.  In  IMO  re- 
searchers at  Yale  University  began  de- 
veloping a  plan  of  rate  setting  based 
on  diagnoses.  The  Yale  program  even- 
tually developed  467  diagnostic  related 
groups,  which  were  the  basis  of  Se<ae- 
tary  Schweiker's  proq)ective  payment 
proposal  to  Congress  Issued  last  De- 
cember and  enacted  this  spring. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  began 
developing  a  prospective  payment 
system  based  on  DRG's  in  1976  which 
itfvUes  to  aU  payers.  In  1980.  New 
Jersey  received  a  waiver  from  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  t>egin  implementing  this  rate-set- 
ting plan.  By  1982,  aU  99  acute  care 
homltals  in  the  State  had  entered  the 
new  system.  Although  stiU  prelimi- 
nary, the  results  of  this  experiment  in 
New  Jersey  point  to  the  savings  attain- 
able through  prospective  pajrment,  but 
highlight  as  weU  some  of  the  possible 
results  which  must  be  addressed 
before  we  can  proclaim  prospective 
payment  a  complete  success. 

WhUe  hospital  costs  rose  over  17 
percent  nationwide  in  1981,  in  New 
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Jersey  the  increase  over  the  same 
period  was  less  than  13  percent 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  which  I  chaired  recently 
in  Princeton,  N.J.,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Health,  medical  ex- 
perts, and  representatives  of  senior 
citizens  organizations.  Their  ccmi- 
ments  concerning  the  experience  with 
DRG's  in  New  Jersey  offer  a  valuable 
perspective  as  we  invlonent  the  na- 
tionwide DRG  program. 

Briefly  summarized  lielow  are  s(mie 
of  the  concerns  we  heard  at  the  hear- 
ing: 

Cost  shifting  to  other  payers:  The 
national  DRG  system  wiU  appilif  only 
to  medicare  hoQiital  patients,  unlike 
the  New  Jersey  program  which  appUes 
to  aU  payers.  Congress  and  HCFA  wiU 
have  to  woiiE  together  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  costs  from  medicare  pa- 
tients to  others.  Congress  should  also 
consider  eventually  expanding  the 
DRG  system  to  cover  aU  payers. 

Cost  shifting  to  nonoovered  services: 
Hospitals  may  choose  to  shift  as  many 
services  as  possible  to  medicare  Part  B 
coverage  to  avoid  the  DRG  rates  in 
favor  of  cost-based  reimbursranent 
Congress  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  prospective  payment  proposal  to 
cover  outpatient  services.  Such  a  plan 
deserves  the  active  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

DRG  "creep":  Hospitals  wiU  face  in- 
centives to  recapture  costs  by  elevat- 
ing patients  into  higher  diagnostic  cat- 
egories. 

Disincentives  for  developing  new 
medical  technology:  Some  investment 
in  new  medical  technology  may  be  for- 
gone if  it  increases  the  cost  of  a  par- 
tiinilar  treatment  category  without  a 
concomitant  reimbursement  adjust- 
ment. 

OutUers:  These  are  patients  whose 
diagnoses  and  lengths  of  stay  do  not 
match  any  of  the  467  DRG  categories. 
In  New  Jersey,  fully  one-third  of  hos- 
pital admissions  are  outliers. 

Unnecessary  readmissions:  Hospitals 
wiU  face  incentives  to  discharge  pa- 
tients early,  then  readmit  them,  and 
thereby  double  the  reimbursement  In 
New  Jersey,  hospitals  can  only  recoup 
a  portion  of  the  DRG  rate  for  read- 
missions.  Congress  and  HCFA  should 
consider  a  similar  remedy  nationwide. 

Premature  discharge:  The  most  dan- 
gerous side  effect  of  the  New  Jersey 
DRG  experience  brought  to  light  at 
the  Aging  Committee  hearing  was  the 
possible  early  release  of  patients  who 
may  not  be  healthy  enough  to  leave 
the  hospital.  WhUe  there  is  no  hard 
evidence  that  the  quality  of  care  lias 
suffered  in  New  Jersey  under  prospec- 
tive payment,  it  should  be  our  top  pri- 
ority under  the  nationwide  program  to 
see  that  professional  review  organiza- 
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tkns  (FRO'B)  >re  used  effectively  to 
monitor  quality  uniranoe. 

The  introducUfHi  of  pitMpectlve  re- 
loabunemait  for  medicare  hocpital 
ooverace  is  the  most  significant 
chai«e  in  medicare  since  its  founding 
in  1965.  As  Congreas  continues  to 
reform  our  Federal  health  care  pro- 
grams, we  must  do  so  with  fuU  knowl- 
edge of  the  impact  these  cost^aving 
measures  wm  have  on  the  elderly  and 
disabled.* 


RAYMOND  E.  HICKS'  10  YEARS 
OP  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AS 
VIENNA  TOWN  COUNCIUfAN 


HON.  FRANK  IL  WOLF 


ATIVCS 


orvnannA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  Of 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 
•  Ifr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  artide 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  May  12 
coDoorning  Raymond  E  Hicks'  10 
yean  of  dedicated  service  as  Vienna. 
Va..  town  councilman.  The  article 
writtm  by  Jim  Watson  captures  the 
oiergy  and  9irit  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant  who  has  had  such  a 
positive  effect  on  the  town  of  Vienna 
and  serves  as  a  model  for  others  in 
public  service.  I  ask  that  the  Gaiette 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Raooas. 

The  article  f  (rilows: 

ITmn  the  GMette.  Ifay  12. 1M3] 

TkM  Is  KmnNiR— VmniA  Couhciuiaji'b 

Dkabb  or  DiTonoii 

(By  Jim  Watson) 

It  waa  the  nlgjit  after  tbe  final  same  of 
last  year's  World  Series,  and  Raymond  E. 
HIcka  had  lone  to  bed  "(eellnc  good."  But 
he  woke  up  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  night 
drenched  in  a  cold  sweat,  his  cheat  pound- 
Ins.  Pram  Uie  begtnnlnc.  the  04-year-old 
^Henna  Town  Ooundlman  figured  he  was 
bavfaag  a  heart  attack,  but  he  wasn't  going 
to  take  it  lying  down.  So  lie  got  up,  dreaaed 
and  MfUy  stepped  into  the  living  room 
where  he  nkl  he  waa  more  comfortable.  But 
by  that  time  his  left  hand  began  to  go 
numli,  and  he  realised  he  couldn't  simply 
wait  the  thing  out.  As  he  tells  It.  he  didn't 
make  a  scene:  he  gently  woke  his  wife  and 
suggested.  "I  think  you'd  better  call  the 
rescue  squad." 

For  13  days  he  remained  In  the  hospital, 
five  of  those  In  intensive  care.  But 
throughtout  the  ordeal,  the  five-term  town 
father  demonstrated  the  same  casual,  die- 
hard resolve  and  characteristic  spirit  with 
which  he  served  Vienna  and  fought  to  pre- 
aerve  ita  small-town  charm. 

It  baa  been  13  years  since  Hkks  first 
tossed  his  hat  Into  Vienna's  political  ring. 
and.  having  lost  his  fliat  bid.  10  since  he  ac- 
tuany  was  elected.  Before  that,  though,  he 
had  served  on  a  number  of  other  town 
boazds.  inrhidlng  the  Tran^wrtatlon  Safety 
Commission,  (then  the  Highway  Safety 
Commlasi<m).  tlie  Planning  CommisBlon  and 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals.  His  reasons 
for  aspirlnc  beyond  those  memberships,  he 
said,  were  simple  and  specific:  to  fight  wtiat 
he  saw  as  big-city  development  lumlierlng 
Into  small-town  Virginia. 

Now.  largely  because  of  his  health  and 
partly  because  of  a  decision  he  made  years 
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ago.  he  Is  ealUng  it  quits,  at  least  for  now.  "I 
made  up  my  mind  a  wlille  back."  he  said. 
"10  years  is  enough.  Now  let  some  younger 
man  run." 

Durtnc  bis  tenure.  Hicks  lias  seen  the 
town  government  effect  wliat  lias  lieen  es- 
sentially an  about-face  In  its  approach  to 
growth  and  development  At  one  time,  lie 
said,  there  was  a  puah  to  turn  some  of  the 
town's  side  streeU  Into  one-way  commuter 
lanea.  He  remembers,  too.  when  the  town 
was  looking  for  ways  to  almost  double  its 
population. 

But  over  the  years,  he  said,  tlie  council  as 
a  wlMde  adopted  a  uniformly  conservative 
portion,  with  Hicks  and  Mayor  Cliarles  A. 
RoUmon  Jr.  at  the  forefront  of  the  change. 
Once  as  he  remembers  It.  he  and  Robtaison 
were  files  In  the  ointment  whose  votes 
always  seemed  to  go  against  the  grain.  Now. 
more  often  than  not.  their  viewpoint  Is  tbe 
one  tliat  prevails.  "It's  a  more  conservative 
approach."  said  Hicks,  and  iU  basic  premise 
Is  "to  try  to  hang  onto  wliat  we  have." 

Twenty  springs  ago.  tbe  now-retired  Roek- 
weU  International  sales  representative  left 
another  picture-postcard  town  In  Pennsylva- 
nia for  Ills  present  home.  Like  Vienna.  Wal- 
llngford  was  a  slice  of  Americana;  Its  life- 
blood  was  lU  neighborhoods,  its  "Mom  and 
Pop"  shops  tliat  flourished  downtown,  and 
one  each  of  a  post  office,  drug  store,  grocery 
store  and  gas  station. 

Unlike  Vienna.  Wallingf  ord  carried  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  37.000,  iNit  the  town  func- 
tioned tpyMmtiy  because  of  a  government 
that  was  mindful  of  preserving  Its  residen- 
tial character,  said  Hicks.  When  he  was  first 
elected  In  the  spring  of  1973.  he  envisioned 
similar  success  for  Vienna.  And  his  opti- 
mism never  waned.  "If  you're  determined, 
you  can  keep  ttiis  as  a  single-family  residen- 
tial area,"  he  said.  "It's  Just  a  matter  of  re- 
sisting the  pressures." 

Hicks'  history  on  the  council  goes  back 
beyond  tils  successful  race  to  1971.  when 
Bob  Skaban  won  tbe  seat  he  sought  by  51 
votes.  At  the  time,  he  recalls,  the  town  was 
coming  up  with  a  couple  of  proposals  which 
Hicks  bitterly  opposed.  One  would  have  al- 
lowed for  the  construction  of  a  blsh-rise 
office  building  at  the  intersection  of  Church 
Street  and  Lawyers  Road,  where  the  Post 
Office  now  sits.  Tbe  other,  he  said,  would 
have  turned  Church  Street  and  Locust 
Street  on  either  side  of  Maple  Avenue  Into 
one-way  streets.  In  order  to  fight  those  and 
any  other  future  assaults  on  tbe  character 
of  the  town,  be  figured  the  best  place  for 
him  was  In  a  councQ  seat 

"If  we  want  Vienna  to  remain  a  top-notch 
community,  a  little  oasis  In  the  middle  of 
high-rise  construction,  we  have  to  defend  it 
and  make  sure  we  keep  it  tliat  way."  he  said. 
The  paadon  tliat  drove  Hicks  to  serve  five 
consecutive  terms,  though,  waa  not  unlike 
the  community-minded  spirit  that  propelled 
him  into  scores  of  town  activities  almost 
from  the  dv  his  f amOy  moved  Iil 

Deep^et  brown  eyes  beaming  imder  a 
strand  of  graying  hair,  mouth  poised  to 
smile  at  tbe  slightest  provocation.  Hicks 
looked  back  over  Ills  30  years  as  a  Vienna 
resident  and  proudly  noticed  that  19  of 
them  were  filled  with  service  to  tils  town. 

When  he  wasn't  haggling  with  the  county, 
pondering  Vienna's  perennial  traffic  prob- 
lem or  some  land-use  policy  as  a  town  offi- 
cial, more  tlian  likely  he  was  taking  care  of 
Inisiness  on  quite  a  different  level. 

In  fact.  Hicks  seems  proudest  of  his  preoc- 
cupation with  and  dedication  to  Vienna 
Touth  Sports.  This  father  of  five  Is  past 
coach,  vice  president  and  president  of  the 
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Vienna  Little  League,  treasurer  (for  eight 
years)  of  tbe  town's  Babe  Ruth  League  and 
coach  of  tbe  PigtaU  and  Ponytail  Leagues, 
to  name  a  few. 

One  of  tbe  reasons,  pertups.  for  Hicks' 
success  on  tbe  oouncO  snd  tai  other  areas  is 
tliat  urge  to  make  bis  town  an  appealing 
place  tai  which  to  Ibre.  In  tbe  case  of  devel- 
opment wliicb  increasing  brtngs  into  con- 
flict tlie  desire  to  prosper  and  tlie  struggle 
to  keep  from  being  consumed.  Hicks  says  be 
always  tries  to  think  wliat  is  best  for  resi- 
dential homeowners  like  himself.  "If  there's 
a  development  coming  in  I  always  ask 
myself,  'Would  this  be  a  desirable  thing  in 
my  neighborhood?" ' 

He  also  asks,  though,  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood: "Dont  get  me  wnmr.  I  always  have 
Insisted  that  we  ought  to  encourage  people 
to  shop  in  Vienna."  With  a  casusl  reference 
to  tbe  fsct  that  some  90  percent  of  the 
town's  businesses  are  owned  by  non-resi- 
denta.  he  added.  "I  Just  dont  want  the  busi- 
ness community  to  run  the  town." 

By  law.  Hicks  cannot  serve  on  town  gov- 
ernment for  a  year.  Iliat  being  the  case,  be 
figures  he'U  spend  his  dsys  resting,  playing 
golf,  maybe  pursuing  bis  real  estate  license. 
In  time,  he  said,  be  would  like  to  continue 
his  work  with  youth  sporU  and  possibly. 
Just  posribly  even  try  to  find  sn  empty  seat 
badi  on  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  life  will  go  on 
almost  ss  usuaL  "I  certainly  won't  lose  my 
interest  in  the  town  Just  liecause  I'm  not  in 
office."* 


EXEMPTION  PROM  THE 
WINDPALL  PROPIT  TAX 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

orcAunHunA 

m  THK  HOUSI  or  KSPRBSaHTATTVaS 

Monday.  May  23, 1983 

•  BCr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
£b>eaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  will  provide  oil  producers 
using  certain  tertiary  recovery  meth- 
ods with  flexibility  in  choosing  the 
fuel  they  may  use  to  recover  crude. 
This  is  an  important  option,  because  it 
would  encourage  producers  to  sutisti- 
tute  the  residual  fuel  oU  for  heavy 
crude  (nirrently  burned  under  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  By  encouraging 
producers  to  use  residual  fuel  oil  in- 
stead of  crude  to  power  their  recovery 
processes,  the  bill  would  also  encour- 
age refiners  to  top  additional  heavy 
crude,  making  more  gasoline  and  other 
economically  attractive  products  avaU- 
able  in  the  marketplace. 

Heavy  oil  production  requires  use  of 
an  enhanced  oU  recovery  process,  usu- 
ally steam  injection.  Prior  to  passage 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  heavy  oil 
producers  burned  residual  fuel  oil  to 
create  needed  steam.  This  practice  is 
no  longer  followed.  Because  removing 
crude  from  a  producing  property  Is  a 
taxable  event  under  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  producers  switched  to  burn- 
ing crude  produced  at  the  site  of  the 
steam  generating  facility  because  that 
crude  is  not  taxed.  This  is  a  less  desira- 
ble practice  because  supplies  of  re- 
fined products  once  obtained  by  top- 
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ping  at  refineries  have  been  sacrificed 
in  order  to  limit  producers'  tax  llabfl- 
Ity. 

To  encourage  heavy  <^  producers  to 
resume  uae  of  residual  fud  oU.  the  bill 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
offer  producers  an  exemiptiim  fran 
the  windlall  profit  tax  equal  to  one 
barrel  of  crude  for  each  barrel  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  used  in  tertiary  recovery 
processes,  The  bill  plaeea  notewtnthy 
limits  on  the  exemption:  It  would 
am>ly  only  to  domeatic  crude  oil  tbe 
producer  removes  fipom  his  property, 
crude  that  would  otherwise  be  taxable 
but  for  the  fact  that  It  has  been  ex- 
changed for  residual  fuel  oil  used  by 
the  produfcer.  An  exchange  in  this  con- 
text can  be  either  a  swap  of  crude  tor 
residual  ftiel  oil  or  residual  fuel  oil 
purchased  by  the  producer  which  is 
substituted  for  crude  imtduoed  <m  the 
property. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  swiftly  to  adopt  this  legislation.  As 
was  the  case  with  a  similar  bill  I  Intro- 
duced duiing  the  previous  Congress, 
this  bill  la  designed  to  be  revenue  neu- 
traL  While  it  will  not  affect  cash  reve- 
nue flow  to  the  Treasury,  the  bill  does 
encourage  producers  to  make  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  Nation's  resources, 
an  objective  worthy  of  support.* 


SERVICE  CONNECTION  DISABIL- 
rriES  AND  AOENT  ORANGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 
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•  Mr.  Mi^ERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  cbngress  continuing  study  of 
the  establishment  of  a  servioe  connec- 
tion l)etween  certain  disabilities  and 
exposure  to  agent  orange,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  testimony  of 
Paul  S.  Bgan,  deputy  director  of  the 
National  Legislative  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  John  P. 
Sommer.  Jr..  deputy  director  of  Na- 
tional Veterans'  Affairs  and  Rehabili- 
tation commission  of  the  American 
Legion.  This  testimony  was  given 
l}ef  ore  the  Subcommittee  on  Conmien- 
sation.  Pension  and  Insurance  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  <m 
April  26.  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Sommer 
outlined  the  need  for  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  service  connection,  uid  they 
present  a  review  of  pertinent  objective 
research.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  following  statement: 

Statdckir  Befou  tbb  SmoomiiTTix  on 
CoMmaATioii,  Pnaioa  am  lasmuuicB 

The  American  Legion  la  pleaaed  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Sub- 
committee today  to  present  our  views  on 
legislation  that  would  establlah  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connectim  for  certain  dis- 
eases related  to  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
and  other  herbicides  or  environmental  haa- 
ards  that  tiave  been  Incurred  by  Vietnam 
veterans. 
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The  American  Legion  policy  on  Agent 
Orange  is  set  forth  in  Resolution  No.  410 
(Iowa),  approved  by  tbe  19*3  National  Con- 
ventlan.  Our  policy  on  rompenaatlon  pay- 
able to  Vietnam  veterans  tair  Agent  Orange 
rdated  problems,  as  provided  in  tbe  reaolu- 
tkn.  ■»■«"*■**«  this  organisatiim  to  support 
Irgislatinn  to  estahllsb  a  mechanism  for  pre- 
sumption of  servioe  ommection  for  dlsabU- 
itiea  found  to  Ite  caused  by  Agent  Orange, 
based  on  sdenttflc  and  medical  evidence.  In 
other  words,  diseases  suffered  by  Vietnam 
veterans  that  liear  a  causal  relationship  to 
Agent  Orange  exposure  as  determined  by 
oiNBpetent  sdentific  authority  should  be 
presumed  to  be  aervioe-cmmected.  regard- 
leas  of  how  long  after  service  they  become 
numif est  and  compensation  should  be  paid 
for  tbem  baaed  upon  tbe  degree  of  severity 
oftbedisabilitleB. 

Tbe  legislative  proposal  currently  under 
consideration.  HJl.  1961.  would,  in  part 
amend  section  313  of  tiUe  38.  United  States 
Code— which  pertains  to  presumptions  relat- 
ing to  certain  diseases  and  disabilities— by 
adding  a  new  subsection.  This  subsection 
would  provide  that  in  Uie  case  of  a  veteran 
who  aerved  In  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  who  after  such  service  suf- 
fers tnm  soft  tissue  sarcomas,  porphyria  cu- 
tanea tarda,  active  and  residual  chloracne, 
or  any  other  disease  that  medical  research 
has  shown  may  be  due  to  exposure  to  herbi- 
cides, chwnirals.  medkations.  or  environ- 
mental basards  or  conditions,  as  determined 
by  tbe  Administrator  and  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulatitm.  the  disease  shall  lie  considered  to 
have  been  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  that  there  is  no  record 
at  evidence  of  such  disease  during  the  per- 
riod  of  service. 

This  measure  also  provides  the  Adminis- 
trator with  the  authority  to  determine  what 
oOtet  diaeaaes  may  be  included,  based  upon 
scientific  evidence,  and  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations relating  to  tbe  additional  diseases,  to 
Inchidf  a  specification  of  the  standards  used 
in  malfing  tbe  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  American  Legion  does 
not  make  a  practice  of  sivportlng  any  legis- 
lative or  administrative  Issue  because  it  may 
seem  to  be  the  popular  thing  to  do,  or  due 
to  the  fact  tbe  issue  may  be  politically  at- 
tractive. The  positions  of  this  organization 
are  based  upon  our  understanding  of  an 
issue  acquired  through  existing  knowledge 
and  objective  research  of  pertinent  subject 
matter.  The  Legion,  since  early  1978  has 
been  involved  In  every  aspect  of  the  issue  of 
Agent  Orange.  The  effects  of  the  herbicide 
on  those  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  it  in  Southeast  Asia  continues  to  be 
a  hi^  priority  issue  of  the  organisation. 

Our  review  has  shown  that  there  is  scien- 
tific evidence  that  the  three  spedSlc  condi- 
tions contained  in  H.R.  1961  may  result 
from  dioxln  exposure,  and  we  would  like  to 
share  the  following  information  with  the 
Sulicommlttee. 

SOFT  TlSSm  SAaCOMAS 

In  reviewing  a  Respondent's  Prehearing 
Brief  on  the  Risks  Associated  With  the  Reg- 
istered Uses  of  3,4.5-T  and  Silvex,  prepared 
for  tlie  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  dated  January  25.  1980,  we 
noted  the  following: 

"Two  recent  case-control  studies  of  tbe  re- 
lation between  cancer  and  occupational  ex- 
posure to  phenoxyacetlc  adds  and  chloro- 
phenols  present  persuasive  evidence  that 
human  exposure  to  pesticide  products  con- 
taining 3.4.5-T  and/or  dioxln  constitutes  a 
carcinogenic  hazard.  Each  of  these  new 
studies   found   statistically   significant   in- 
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creaaes  in  tbe  ridi  of  malignant  mesenchy- 
mal tumors  of  tbe  soft-tissue  (soft-tiasue 
sarcomas)  related  to  occupational  exposure 
to  phenoxy  herbicides  and  to  occupational 
exposure  to  cblorophenols.  Each  study  uti- 
lized an  entirely  separate  populatimi  of 
cases  and  ccmtrola,  and  tbe  studies  thus 
clearly  corroborate  and  replicate  one  an- 
other. 

POaPHTRIA  CDTAnA  TASSA  AMV  CBUWAOn 

Porphyria  cutanea  tarda  results  from  a 
disturbance  in  the  capacity  to  break  down 
hemoglobin,  which  leads  to  iilgh  levds  of 
porphyrins  (nitrogen-omtaining  organic 
compounds)  In  the  liver  and  urine.  In  many, 
if  not  most  cases  there  is  also  sUn  involve- 
ment 

In  reviewing  avaiiatde  literature  we  have 
found  a  substantial  number  of  references  to 
the  connection  between  dioxlns  and  pro- 
phyria  cutanea  tarda.  Many  references  to 
PCT  are  made  in  conjunction  with  those 
pertaining  to  chloracne. 

A  VA  Chloracne  Task  Force  report  dated 
November  30,  1982  contains  the  following: 
"The  examination  will  incorporate  new 
findings  and  old  conf Irmed  liy  the  3rd  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Chlorinated  Dioxln 
and  Related  Compounds  in  Salzburg.  Aus- 
tria, October  12-14,  1982.  Mew  and  con- 
firmed findings  are: 

(1)  Chloracne  may  persist  in  25-50%  of 
cases,  up  to  30  years,  as  shown  by  tbe  Img- 
est  follow-up  to  date  of  an  industrial  acci- 
dent It  was  previously  believed  it  cleared  in 
a  few  years. 

(2)  Porphyria  cutanea  tarda  may  result 
frcHn  low  chronic  exposure  to  dioxln  (as  may 
have  occurred  in  some  Vietnam  veterans). 
Therefore,  screening  of  urine,  stool  and  any 
liver  biopsy  tissue  will  be  done  for  porphyr- 
ins. 

(3)  Hirsutism  of  face  and  hyperpigmenta- 
tion  may  be  due  to  PCT." 

In  an  October  1982  report  by  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  a  review  of  tbe  protocol  for  tbe  VA 
Agent  Orange  study,  it  was  recommended. 
In  part  that  the  protocols  should  be  fo- 
cused, if  possible,  on  known  effects  on 
humans  and  ^nimain  of  exposure  to  phen- 
oxy herbicides  contaminated  with  TCDD 
(dioxln).  Included  among  the  conditions 
were  effects  on  tbe  skin  and  liver  function, 
including  porphyrin  metabolism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
references  to  the  relationship  between 
dioxln  exposure,  and  porphyria  cutanea 
tarda  and  chloracne  that  we  uncovered 
during  our  review.  However,  the  Legion 
feels  that  these  representative  examples  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  that  a  casual  relation- 
ship does  in  fact  exist  and  that  Vietnam 
veterans  exposed  to  dioxln  while  serving  in 
Vietnam  and  who  incur  these  disabilities, 
should  be  presumed  to  be  service-connected 
and  compensation  awarded  where  applica- 
ble. 

With  respect  to  the  diseases  that  would  be 
listed  in  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator, as  required  by  this  measure. 
The  American  Legion  has  urged  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  to  release  all  relevant 
findings  as  they  become  available  during 
the  epidemiological  study  of  the  long-term 
health  effects  of  Agent  Orange  exposure, 
mandated  by  PL  96-151.  And  while  we  are 
on  this  subject,  it  must  be  said  that  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  maimer  in  which  CDC 
has  performed  since  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Agent  Orange  study  In  Janu- 
ary. Within  a  matter  of  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  Interagency  Agreement  with 
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the  Vetcnna  Adminlrtratian.  CDC  offielali 
met  with  the  Amerian  Legion,  other  veter- 
■ne  ocBantaetlane  and  repreeentetlwe  of 
other  gotemment  agenclee  Involved  in  the 
■tudjr.  to  diieiHi  the  itudy  and  elidt  Input 
and  reooaunendatlooe  reiattnc  to  the  re- 
■eardi.  Ihe  CDC  of fleiala  have  avured  that 
their  wOl  —n******"  open  llnee  of  comnumtca- 
tion  thrau^Mut  the  Itudy. 

In  turn,  we  have  offered  the  cooperation 
of  theLefion  In  enoouracinc  the  participa- 
tion of  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  study,  as  we 
are  aware  of  the  importance  that  such  par- 
tlctpatlon  wiU  play  In  the  sucoeaa  of  the 
Agent  Onnie  study. 

Mr.  Chalman.  we  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  the  intent  of  this  leglalatlon  must 
undergo  the  prudent  deliberation  of  this 
Subeommlttee.  and.  as  with  other  issues 
where  differences  of  opinion  in  the  scientif- 
ic community  exist,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
HJt  IMl  win  be  closely  but  objectively 
niiilliilsiiil  May  we  point  out  ttuX  other 
presumptions  have  been  established  by  Con- 
gress based  upon  a  lesser  amount  of  evi- 
dence than  is  currently  available  In  support 
of  the  instant  legislation. 

The  American  Legion  thanks  you  Mr. 
Chairman  for  your  ttmelineas  in  scheduling 
this  hearing  on  an  issue  that  Is  of  great  im- 
ptutance  to  Vietnam  veterans;  and.  again, 
we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide 
the  Subeommlttee  with  the  views  of  this  or- 
ganlMtlon  m 


CX>NORESS  MUST  HOLD  THE 
LINE  ON  DEFICITS 


UM 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KBnTMXT 

ni  THS  Housi  or  msrsBssirTATivEs 

Monday,  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  repeal  the  proposal  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  earned  Interest  and  divi- 
dends which  was  contained  in  the  tax 
bai  adopted  last  summer.  The  Senate 
earlier  adopted  a  compromise  plan 
dealing  with  the  withholding  provi- 
sion. Now  the  measures  wUl  be  re- 
solved by  a  House-Senate  conference. 
Lomnlng  large  over  all  this  is  the  pos- 
slMllty  of  a  Presidential  veto  since  Mr. 
Reagan  has  often  stated  his  opposition 
to  a  repeal  of  this  withholding  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  fan  of  with- 
holdtaig  on  Interest  and  dividends 
earned.  In  point  of  fact.  I  voted 
against  the  1982  tax  bill  which  ordered 
the  withholding  to  start  effective  July 
1  of  this  year. 

But.  still  I  could  not  vote  for  H.R. 
2973-the  bill  repealing  withholding— 
especially  since  also  this  week  the 
House,  by  voice  vote,  increased  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt. 

If  we  do  not  withhold  Interest  and 
dividends,  full  taxes  will  not  be  collect- 
ed on  these  earnings.  This  means 
Treasury  revenues  will  decrease.  With 
leas  m(Hiey  c(»nlng  into  the  Treasury 
there  wiU  be  less  revenues  to  pay  the 
Oovemment's  bills.  Less  revenue 
means  more  deficit  spending,  more 
borrowing  by  the  Oovemment.  more 
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Federal  debt,  higher  deficits,  and 
higher  interest  rates. 

A  vote  to  repeal  withholding— to 
allow  the  tax  cheats  and  evaders  to  get 
away  scot-free— is  a  vote  to  increase 
the  Federal  debt  Accordingly,  those 
who  voted  to  repeal  the  withholding 
provision  should  logically  support  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  But  do  not 
hold  your  breath.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
fact  that  the  debt  ceiling  was  in- 
creased by  a  voice  vote  testifies  that  it 
would  have  lost  on  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  go  back 
home  to  face  my  auto  woi^ers,  my 
electrical  workers,  my  homebuilders. 
and  others  who  are  out  of  work  be- 
cause high  Interest  rates  have  devas- 
tated their  Industries,  and  I  could  not 
face  the  small  business  people  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  who  are 
being  forced  to  shut  down  because 
they  can  not  afford  the  cost  of  money 
had  I  voted  to  decrease  revenues  and 
to  increase  Federal  debt 

But  the  repeal  measure  was  passed. 
It  is  water  under  the  bridge.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  voiced  serious  con- 
cern over  high  deficits  Jumped  on  the 
repeal  bandwagon.  Now  the  House  will 
have  to  act  to  make  up.  In  a  fair  and 
balanced  way.  the  revenues  that  will 
be  lost  But  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
past  is  prolor-  Do  not  hold  your 
breath  awaiting  that  fair  and  balanced 
taxbilL* 
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OUR  VIETNAM  EXPERIENCE  AND 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSBrTATrVIS 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
revealing  article  was  published  in  the 
New  Toiit  Times  concerning  the  Pen- 
tagon's views  on  events  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Certainly,  one  of  the  lessons  we 
have  all  learned  and  can  agree  on  from 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  that  you  do  not 
commit  American  troops  to  a  conflict 
without  the  support  and  commitment 
of  the  American  people.  Leaders  in  the 
Pentagon  today  who  fought  in  Viet- 
nam, more  than  anybody  else,  realize 
the  accuracy  of  this  axiom. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  Nation 
is  not  united  behind  the  President's 
plan  to  rely  on  military  solutions  to 
the  political,  social,  and  econcxnic 
problems  in  Latin  America.  Of  all  the 
analogies  between  Vietnam  and  H  Sal- 
vador, this  one  may  be  the  most  pro- 
phetic. Unfortimately.  many  in  the 
White  House  and  State  Department 
have  yet  to  be  convinced. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  article: 


VmwAii  OomsoDBKC  Qncr 

MlLRAST 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

WASHnoToa.  May  1— In  the  widening  and 
inereasingly  intense  debate  over  the  Reagan 
Administration's  polley  on  Central  America, 
one  voice  has  been  noticeably  quite.  The  nsr 
tlon's  senior  military  officers  have  had  little 
to  say  in  public. 

The  reason,  in  a  wcHxfc  Vietnam.  Not  the 
Vietnam  of  a  bloody  war  a  long  way  from 
home,  but  the  Vietnam  of  what  they  see  as 
an  ^^^^■w«*  of  a  ■fM'wi  commitment  of  a 
solid  fpnswww  supporting  a  carefully  de- 
vised and  executed  poUcy. 

Many  military  officers  bear  emotional  as 
weU  as  physical  scars  from  being  In  Vietnam 
and  feeling  that  nobody  at  home  was  behind 
them.  The  generals  and  oolooels  at  the  top 
today  were  the  lieutenant  oohmels  and  cap- 
tains who  f oui^t  in  Vietnam  yesterday. 

"We  were  the  scapegoaU  of  that  oonfict" 
said  a  senior  officer.  "We're  the  ones  pulling 
back  on  the  reins  on  this  one." 

The  reluctance  among  military  officers 
was  rdnf  oroed  by  a  reaction  In  Congress  to 
the  President's  address  Wednesday  night 
Military  officers  pointed  to  the  applause 
President  Reagan  got  when  he  said  that  no 
American  combat  troops  would  be  sent  to 
Central  America. 

ASVICB  PHOM  THS  JOIST  CBIBPS 

The  reluctance,  staff  officers  said,  has 
shown  up  in  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  are  the  senior  military  advisers 
to  the  President  and  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  They  said  the 
chiefs  had  strongly  recommended  against 
looking  for  military  solutions.  Aides  to  Mr. 
Weinberger  said  he  had  agreed. 

The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  dlmatchlng 
American  mflltary  forces  to  Central  Amer- 
ica has  been  compminded  by  what  some  of- 
ficers ooulder  privately  to  be  disarray  in 
the  Administration  and  a  wide  gap  between 
polley  and  action. 

They  said  that  top  officers  enthusiastical- 
ly supported  a  policy  paper  entitled  "VA 
Policy  In  Central  America  and  Cuba 
Through  F.T.84"  that  was  drawn  up  a  year 
ago  by  the  National  Security  CoundL  It 
outlined  a  strategy  to  foster  political 
reform,  regional  oooperaUon.  economic  aid. 
military  assistance  and  public  Information. 

But  the  officers  complained  that  the 
poUcy  had  not  been  executed,  largely  be- 
cause no  one  in  the  Administration  was  in 
charge  of  carrying  it  out.  They  hoped  the 
President's  speech  would  correct  that 
"They're  trying  to  get  their  set  together 
now,"  said  one  officer. 

ISSXTKS  CALLSD  POLITICAL 

Several  senior  officers  were  critical  of  the 
Administration  for  falling  to  nurture  a 
public  consensus.  "The  military  and  the 
CJJL  are  doing  as  they're  told  but  that 
hasnt  been  coupled  with  public  affairs  or 
persuading  Cragress,"  said  an  officer. 
"We're  not  presenting  the  American  people 
with  the  facts." 

Many  military  officers  said  the  problems 
in  Central  America  were  liaslcaHy  not  miU- 
tary  problems  and  that  the  military  there- 
fore shouldn't  be  asked  to  solve  them.  They 
asserted  that  the  issues  were  mainly  poUtl- 
cal.  economic  and  IntemaL 

Many  officers  said  they  had  learned  from 
Vietnam  that  If  a  foreign  govemmnat  was 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  undertake  po- 
litical action  and  economic  reform  or  to  pro- 
vide internal  security,  there  was  UtUe  the 
United  States  could  do. 


Internal  Security  is  for  poUoe  and  para- 
military f ones  to  provide,  the  offloets  said, 
and  not  foriregular  tnofia  If  Utaited  States 
help  was  requested,  that  would  be  a  task  for 
the  Army's  gpedal  Faroes  snd  simlUar  units 
In  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  they  said. 

Moreover^  several  oftleeis  stgaed,  the  real 
threat  was  Aot  In  Central  AsMrtea  but  from 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  contended 
that  It  wouU  be  useless  to  get  bocged  down 
in  a  fight  In  Central  America  unless  the 
natkm  was  willing  to  confront  the  main  ad- 
versaries. 

qUSSTIOH  OP  THS  BaAPT 

Officers  in  the  Army,  whiai  would  bear 
the  brunt  sf  a  battle  In  Centnl  America, 
said  their  ssrvioe  was  Just  getting  new  weap- 
ons to  replace  obsolete  equipment  or  aims 
burned  up  in  VietoasB.  They-  said  they 
dldnt  want  that  supply  mnsmnert  in  Cen- 
tral America  when  they  might  have  to  fight 
more  thr»a>wiing  enemies. 

The  military  servioeB.  particularly  the 
Army,  are  Just  getting  the  volunteer  fa«e 
on  lU  feet  10  years  after  the  draft  ended. 
Fighting  in  Central  America  eould  weO  lead 
to  a  return  to  the  draft  the  offloefs  said, 
with  aU  the  dhrUveneas  that  would  entafl. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Gen. 
Edward  8.  Meyer,  onoe  summed  up  in  a 
speedi  a  bit  of  ancient  military  philosophy 
that  seemed  to  lie  behind  the  thinking  of  of - 
ficers  today.  "Armies  dont  fight  wars."  he 
said.  "NaticKM  fli^t  wars." 

On  another  occasion,  he  expanded  on  that 
thoui^t  aaylnr  "When  the  United  States 
Army,  which  is  gmulndy  a  people's  army,  is 
committed,  the  American  people  are  com- 
mitted. And  when  the  American  people  drop 
that  commitment  then  the  Army  cannot 
remain  oonanttted."* 


AMEND  THE  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PEHU 


ATIVBS 


or 
nr  THE  ROUSE  or 

Monday.  May  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  PETTRI.  Mr.  BpeakXTt  today,  I 
am  introducing  legfsiatlfm  which 
would  amend  section  14(c)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Stabdards  Act 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
always  ptfovided  special  provlst(»i8  to 
pay  phydcally  and  mentally  handi- 
capped persons  special  minimum 
wages  based  on  their  individual  pro- 
ductivity. These  provlsicnis  allow  em- 
plosmient  opportunities  for  handi- 
ci4)ped  persons  who  would  not  be  able 
to  compote  for  Jobs  in  the  regular 
labor  marketplace  if  the  regular  mini- 
mum wage  had  to  be  paid. 

While  many  handicapped  persons 
are  now  able  to  work  competitively 
and  earn  wages  and  salaries  equal  to 
those  of  nonhandicapped  persons, 
there  are  still  large  numbers  of  handi- 
capped persons  whose  disabling  condi- 
tions are  so  severe  as  to  substantially 
reduce  their  ability  to  woi^  when  com- 
pared with  nonhandicapped  persons. 
Many  of  these  severely  handlc^w>ed 
persons  woi^  in  sheltered  woricshops 
where  Jobs  within  the  limitations  of 
the  handicapping  conditions  can  be 
provided  as  well  as  many  supportive 
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services,  which  enable  these  persons  to 
live  and  work  outside  of  Institutional 
settings. 

Hie  last  major  change  In  the  special 
minimiim  wage  ptovlslon.  scction  14(c) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  came 
in  1966  wbax  a  floor  of  50  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage  was  set  for  handi- 
capped workers.  There  was  a  reoogni- 
Uon  that  there  would  be  drcum- 
stanoes  when  that  level  could  not  be 
met  by  the  productivity  of  a  handi- 
capped person.  Thus,  there  were  ex- 
oqitlons  for  persons  engaged  in  eval- 
uation or  training  programs,  persons 
certified  by  the  State  vocational  reha- 
Ulitaticm  agency  as  being  too  severely 
handicaiKied  to  meet  the  50  percent 
level,  and  for  persons  in  woiIl  activities 
centers  where  the  work  is  primarily 
for  therweutlc  reasons.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issues  qiecial  certifi- 
cates for  the  basic  program  and  for 
each  of  the  four  exceptions  to  the  50- 
peroent  floor.  Currently  there  are 
4.782  wortshops  holding  8.144  pro- 
gram certificates.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  cwtif Icates  are  for  exceptions  to 
the  50-i>eromt  floor. 

Since  1966,  there  has  been  a  dramat- 
ic turnaround  in  the  nature  of  persons 
saved  in  sheltered  workshops.  Where 
onoe  there  were  predominantly  phys- 
ically handiraw>ped  persons,  now  per- 
scHis  with  mental  or  developmental 
disabilities  predominate.  These  more 
severely  handicapped  persons  need 
more  extensive  assistance  and  tend  to 
be  leas  able  to  produce  at  a  level  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  50-percent  level 
and  must  woi^  under  one  of  the  ex- 
eiiq>tions  to  that  general  rule. 

A  study  of  sheltered  workshops  by 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  pub- 
lished in  1981  concluded  that  the  SO 
PNoent  floor  was  not  having  the  in- 
tended effect.  Because  of  the  high 
intake  of  much  more  severely  handl- 
caiwed  persons,  only  17  percent  of  the 
persons  served  or  onployed  in  shel- 
tered woi^shops  benefited  from  the 
50-percait  floor.  GAO  recommended 
elimination  of  the  50-percent  floor. 
Workshops  would  be  required  to  pay 
each  handicapped  worker  based  on  his 
or  her  individual  productivity.  This 
would  greatly  simplify  the  process  for 
certification  and  would  allow  sheltered 
workshops  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  focus  their  efforts  cm  sub- 
stantive compliance  reviews  rather 
than  paperwork  and  technical  compli- 
ance. Another  nujor  study  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  found  that  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  were  complex  and  implement- 
ed by  even  more  complex  regulations 
and  produced  an  "administrative 
nightmare."  This  1980  study  also  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  the  50-per- 
cent floor  and  use  of  a  single  certifi- 
cate. 

Based  on  a  documented  need  to  sim- 
plify the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
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provisions  with  regard  to  sheltered 
workshops  and  handicapped  workers.  I 
am  recommending  changes  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  based  on  lan- 
guage reccnnmended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  changes  In  sec- 
tion 14(c)  would  guarantee  that  each 
handlcvped  worlcer  would  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  individual  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  invite  all  Members  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bilL  This  is  significant 
legislation  for  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  severely  disabled  persons  for 
whom  they  provide  services  and  ean- 
ployment  It  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities.  The  full  text  of  the  blU  fol- 
lows: 

HJtao9i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repmentaiivet  eif  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  a$aembUd.  That  sub- 
secUim  (c)  of  section  14  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJ3.C.  214)  is 
ammded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities 
for  onployment  shaU  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  for  the  employment  under 
special  certificates  of  individuals  (including 
individuals  employed  In  agriculture)  whose 
^MMfiing  or  productive  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age  or  phyrical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
injury,  at  wages  which  (1)  are  lower  than 
the  iwtwiwMitw  wage  applicable  under  section 
6.  (2)  are  commensurate  with  those  paid  to 
nonhandicapped  workers,  employed  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  the  woikors  under  the  cer- 
tificates are  employed,  for  essentially  the 
same  type,  quality,  and  quantity  of  work, 
and  (3)  are  related  to  the  wwker's  produc- 
ttvity.".* 


WARSAW,  IND.— A  CTTY  ON  THE 
MOVE 


HON.  JOHN  HUER 

ormDiAiiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  befbeskntatives 
Monday.  May  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  HILE31.  Mr.  SpeMkst.  much  has 
been  written  about  the  so-called  de- 
cline of  our  Nation's  industrial  belt  of 
which  my  State,  Indiana  is  considered 
a  member.  DedUning  populations  and 
decaying  cities  are  the  image  many 
Americans  outside  the  Midwest  seem 
to  have  of  our  region. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  that  the 
New  York  Times  has  discovered  that 
one  important  community  in  northern 
Indiana,  Warsaw,  is  doing  much  to 
cUspel  that  image. 

Warsaw  is  the  seat  of  Kosciusko 
County.  A  growing  city  of  nearly 
11,000  people.  Warsaw  is  undergoing  a 
tremendous  transformation  thanks  to 
the  ingeniiity,  leadership,  energy,  initi- 
ative, and  foresight  of  community 
leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing article  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
ceUent  example  of  what  our  commiml- 
ties  can  do  on  their  own.  I  look  for- 
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ward  to  ccmimending  the  Wanaw 
Downtown  Development  Commiaalon 
peraooally  and  extend  my  thanks  to 
Ftank  Ijufi"*""  for  o(mverting  dvlc 
I>rkle  and  vision  into  reality. 
WusAW.  Iim..  WuRt  In  Dowmown  Pkom 

PlGBOIfS 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolin) 

Wamaw.  Im..  May  13— Tbe  view  from 
Bob  Ooleya  tank  offtee  window  wu  a 
ftn—nwm  light  In  many  Middle  Western 
■nail  towiM:  the  village  Hiuare,  tbe  old 
county  oourthouae.  the  crumbling  sklewalka. 
the  deoaytatt  century-old  brick  bulkUns 
broken  wtndowi  made  flyways  for 
lofpigeaiw. 

"Thlnci  did  not  look  good  for  downtown." 
Mid  Mr.  Ooley.  executive  vice  i>resldent  of 
the  Fbst  Natkmal  Bank  of  Wamw.  But 
now.  nearly  a  decade  later,  de«>ite  high  in- 
terest rates,  hlcta  unemnloyment  and  low 
morale,  things  are  looklnc  up  here,  thanks 
to  an  unif**'  combination  of  foresight,  pri- 
vate initiative,  tax  breaks  and  determina- 
tion, not  to  forget  Frank  Saemann's  person- 
al fortune. 

Of  course,  the  dtar  aelectkm  at  Bread- 
lug's,  the  downtown  cafe  and  domino  parior 
and  aU-aaale  refuge.  Is  still  not  what  It  once 
was.  And  Mr.  SafT"*""  tlMMight  old  Doc 
Mcdeary.  the  optometrist  wss  ssklng  too 
much  for  his  land.  But  rebuilding  a  down- 
town, and  a  sense  of  downtown,  takes  time 
snd  a  lot  of  pushing. 

"It  tUM  been  a  slow,  slow,  very  slow  proc- 
esi."  Hid  Deborah  Wiggins,  executive  vice 
mesident  of  tbe  Greater  Warsaw  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  tiie  last  four  years  Mrs. 
Wlgi^  moved  liere.  met  her  busband-to- 
lie.  was  courted  and  married,  had  one  child 
and  Is  nearing  the  Urth  of  her  second.  That 
is  lust  about  half  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
get  the  old  brick  Crownower  BuOding  refur- 
Usbed  and  reborn  as  tbe  Saemann  Building. 

siG  mws  n  THx  towh 

But  that  development  alone  is  big  news  in 
tbto  dty  of  10.000  people,  ao  big.  in  fact, 
that  Tbe  Warsaw  Times-Union  published  a 
three-part  series  about  the  front  of  Just  one 
dtyldock. 

Most  Bnall-town  downtowns  across  the 
Middle  West  have  a  aimUar  block,  tbe  one 
that  used  to  have  a  hardware,  a  drugstore,  a 
lawyer's  snd  a  dentist's  offlce  upstairs, 
■ometbiiw  called  a  dry  goods  store  and  per- 
haps sn  Bging  moving  picture  bouse  near 
the  comer. 

"I  rememlier  in  tbe  Depression."  Mid  Jean 
Nortbenor.  tbe  Republican  County  Auditor 
In  a  very  Republican  county,  "we'd  do  our 
Saturday  itaopptng  over  there,  get  aome 
candy  at  tlie  dime  store  and  then  everyone 
would  ait  in  their  cars  on  Center  Street  all 
evening  and  watch  their  frioids  go  by  and 
talk  and  sodaliae.  Tour  entertainment  bad 
to  be  cheap  in  those  days." 

Man  recently.  Port  Wayne  and  South 
Bend  were  both  still  50  miles  away.  But  that 
SO  mUes.  once  a  forbidding  two-day  ride  on 
horseba^  through  Indisn  country,  tiad 
become  a  one-hour,  tbink-notblng-of-lt.  alr- 
oondittoned  outing  to  tbe  big-city  mall  for 
the  whcde  family. 

Some  local  commercial  atrip  developmenta 
were  also  ^vtaig  tbe  dty  center  tough  com- 
petiticm  with  tlwir  new  atructures.  bright 
lights  and  easy  free  parking.  So  an  Informal 
group  of  downtown  Waraaw  buslneasmen 
began  meeting  for  lunch  monthly  almost  10 
years  sgo  to  dlacuaa  their  area'a  ills. 
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Unofficially,  tbe  10  busineaamen  called 
themselves  the  Downtown  Development 
Commiaaion.  Their  firat  mlority  waa  fixing 
up  that  one  vital  block  of  atorefronta.  many 
of  them  vacant  and  one  of  them,  tbe  movie, 
charred  by  fire. 

It  waa  a  multimillion-dollar  Job  for  arane- 
one  with  vision  snd  enough  millions  to  need 
a  tax  break  or  twa  Enter  Frank  Sacmann. 
who  left  Cliicago  as  a  youth  to  turn  aales- 
wnmn  and  help  turn  Warsaw  into  the  self- 
proclaimed  orthopedica  capital  of  tbe  world. 
The  dty  datana  four  of  the  largest  medical 
equipment  companies  in  the  world,  indud- 
ing  Mr.  Saemann's  own  corporate  creation. 
Orthopedic  Sauipment  Company.  Inc. 

The  TO-year-old  Mr.  Samnann.  who  divides 
hia  time  between  Warsaw  and  Florida,  bad 
already  acquired  aome  lota  on  tbe  block.  At 
tbe  gentle  urging  of  commiaaion  memtwra 
("Tou  don't  puab  Frank  hard."  one 
warned),  be  quietly  bought  other  ploU  too 
until  word  got  out  and  the  remaining  pricea 
got  too  blgti. 

Then  Ave  banka  put  togetlier  a  $935,000 
Economk!  Development  Bond,  which  takea 
cm  many  of  the  tax-aavlng  charactCTiatica  of 
a  municipal  bond,  enabling  the  banka  to 
diarge  lower  tntereat.  in  tbia  case  7.75  per- 
cent instead  of  13  or  14.  Mr.  Saemann  also 
got  a  35  percent  inveetment  tax  credit  for 
reliabilitating  a  building  over  40  years  old. 

BS  WAMTS  PaOSPBUTT 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  town  prosper,"  Mr. 
Bi^wti^nn  said  In  sn  interview.  "It's  a  nice 
town." 

The  100-year-old  comer  building  was  re- 
stored snd  modernised  and  named  for  Its  In- 
vestor. Other  sdjacent  structures  were  ren- 
ovated. And  the  old  Boice  Theater  and 
Eaglas  Club  is  now  becoming  s  little  mall 
with  "atrium-effect."  But  everytlUng  must 
retain  its  old  small-town  look. 

Mr.  8»*»»«»nn.  recently  in  poor  health, 
hired  Thomas  E.  Smith,  a  succeaafiil  39- 
year-old  real  estate  consultant,  to  overaee 
ilia  private  land  Investments  serosa  north- 
ern Indiana.  Uaing  wtiat  oldtimera  call 
"braaa."  tbe  energetic  Mr.  Smith  baa  filled 
all  of  tbe  new  atorea  with  tenanU  induding 
a  Jeweler.  Tsco  John's  snd  Baakin-Robbins. 
For  aome  of  the  downtown  f  adlitlea  there  la 
evoi  a  waiting  llat.  He  helped  Mr.  Sacmann 
turn  a  vacant  lot  Into  a  much-needed  dty 
parking  lot.  And  Mr.  Smith  baa  talked  up 
hia  benefactor's  munidpal  generodty  to 
Joumaliata  serosa  the  region. 

Mr.  ««*m»iin  did  not  tiave  a  reputation 
for  sn  overabundance  of  dvic  apirit,"  aald 
one  friend.  "He'a  a.  uh.  abrewd  feUow.  And 
he  tended  to  dominate  any  place  be  waa." 
Laat  winter  he  waa  chosen  ss  Warsaw's  Man 
of  the  Tear. 

TBBII  THX  CLXAlfUr  BSOAll 

And  as  word  apread  tbia  apring  tliat  Indi- 
ana's senior  Senator.  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
would  cut  the  ribbon  at  the  new  dedication 
of  tbe  old  Imilding  May  33,  an  intereating 
thing  happened.  The  impact  of  Mr.  Sae- 
mann'a  inveatmenta  l>egan  to  apread  here. 
Other  downtown  store  owners  stsrted  to 
dean  up,  paint  up  and  think  positively. 
"Now."  aaya  Mrs.  Wiggins,  "there  sren't  any 
vacant  places  downtown.  And  when  one 
does  go  empty,  it's  filled  right  away." 

Not  long  ago  the  new  Kosdusko  County 
Justice  Building  opened,  combining  the  Jail 
and  courts.  Tbe  old  courthouse  wss  renovat- 
ed. A  nursery  helped  landscape  the  grounds. 
Downtown  streets  were  repaved.  Cltisens 
snd  companies  are  buying  trees  and  benches 
to  acatter  around  downtown. 
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"We're  about  to  have  a  change  of  genera- 
tions around  here,"  aaya  Mrs.  Wiggins. 
"There  are  aome  young,  aggreaaive  typea 
mmtng  along.  We've  got  a  diversified  econo- 
my. And  we've  got  momentum  now." 

Mr.  %w"»""  doesnt  talk  mudi  now.  But 
be  still  likes  to  keep  bis  band  in  Imsiness. 
poring  over  tbe  numbers  on  the  balance 
sheets  for  bis  own  private  urban  renewaL  "I 
dont  know  why  tbe  bell  Fm  doing  this."  he 
said,  "because  It  doesn't  add  up."  and  thai 
be  smiled.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computeriaed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerisation  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marics  section  of  the  Conosbssiohal 
RaooBS  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  34,  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Rbcord. 

MKCTIHGS  SCHKDXnA) 

MAT  35 
8:45  sjn. 
■Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  healtb 

care  cost. 

SD-430 

9:00  SJn. 
Office  of  Technology  Asaeaament 
To  meet  to  conaider  pending  Board  mat- 

tera. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  snd  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  Ti'T«*"'**"g  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

SD-538 

Judiciary 
Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hesrings  on  tbe  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnapping. 

SD-336 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Busineaa  meeting,  to  mai^  up  S.  504,  to 
eatabliab  the  UA  Academy  of  Peace, 
S.  771,  to  authorise  funda  through 
fiacal  year  lOM  for  health  promotion 
and  diaeaae  prevention  programa  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicea.  and  a  1130.  to  authorise 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  pro- 
grams tmder  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  (VISTA/ ACTION),  snd  to 


allow  volunteers  to  be  loeslly  recruited 
and  SMigned  to  projects  in  order  to  sl- 
leviate  poverty  and  poverty-related 
bumaa  proUems. 

SD-4M 
ftiedal  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  *»■»»*«»  certain  as- 
pects of  life-care  rommwnlties 

SR-886 
10:00  sjn. 
Energy  sod  Natural  Resources 
Businest  meeting,  to  consldrr  pending 
calemfcr  builnfsa 

SD-sae 

Environment  and  Public  Wotka 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcoanntttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  an  and  a  804. 
bills  to  imivlde  sn  effective  and  effi- 
cient Icenaing  and  regulatory  procesa 
for  the  aiting.  conatnietian.  snd  oper- 
sti(m  of  nudear  powendants. 

BD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trasts,  and  com- 
panies to  facHltiate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

SD-84S 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nudesr  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Sulioamniittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

SD-1S8 
Govemmsntal  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Otfloe.  snd  Genersl 
Servicss  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesrings  on  a  800,  to  provide  a 
limited  waiver  of  the  fiscsl  year  1983 
executive  level  pay  cap  for  specified 
medical  offkxra  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  who  were  awarded  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  (SB8)  bonuses,  snd  a 
1009.  to  extend  the  authority  of  Feder- 
al agendea  to  enter  into  service  sgree- 
menta  with  Federal  phyaidana  wblcta 
grant  comparability  aUowaneea. 

SD-116 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  intelligence 
mstters. 

8-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agricultuie  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  farm  policy 
in  the  post-PIK  era. 

SD-134 
10:30  sjn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resiane  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
tbe  exdusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-038 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    continue    oversi^t    hearings    on 
healtb  care  cost. 

SD-430 
3:00  pjn. 
Judidsry 
To  bold  hesrings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  snd  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  tbe  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I4>x>r  on  consolidation  of  atudent 
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loana.  focuaing  on  findinga  of  GAG 
atudlea  mandated  under  Public  Law 
9T-M1.  Sallie  Mae  Technical  Amend- 
Bunta  Act  of  1983. 

3175  Raybum  Building 
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Judkdary 

Constltutlcm  Subcommittee 
Buaincaa  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Joint  Reaolution  73,  pn^xMlng  sn 
smendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

SD-638 
9*^0  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdmce,  snd  Trsnqwrtatlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  tiUe  II,  to  encour- 
age States  to  take  effective  action  to 
reduce  traffic  safety  problema  reault- 
ing  from  persons  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sloohol  or  other  drugs  of  S. 
1108.  propoaed  Highway  Safety  Act. 

SR-353 
Judiciary 

Constitution  SulK»mmittee 
To  bold  hesrings  on  Senste  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10.  proposing  sn  smendment  to 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  snd 
men.  and  on  related  measures. 

SD-638 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   snd   Productivity   Sutxx>m- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  youth  employ- 
ment provisions  of  S.  724,  proposed 
Public  Investment/ JolM  Act. 

SD-430 
lOMsjn. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  sub- 
stance of  HJR.  3069,  v>propriating  sup- 
plemental funds  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  for  the  Federal 
Government  (pending  on  House  Cal- 
oidar). 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busineaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nudear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  893  and  S. 
894,  bills  to  provide  an  effective  and 
eff ident  licensing  and  regulatory  proc- 
eaa  for  the  aiting,  construction,  snd  op- 
eration of  nudear  powerplsnts. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  958,  to  reform 
the  current  merit  pay  system  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  645, 
proposed  Court  Improvements  Act. 

S-234,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
1*0  hold  hearings  on  title  XIII.  relating 
to  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  amend- 
ments, of  S.  829,  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-326 
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Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  snd  Transportation  Subcom- 
mitee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  the  future  di- 
rection in  f srm  policy. 

SD-134 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  bearing  on  S.  52,  to  establish  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  15  yesrs  to  life 
imprisonment   to   combat   crimes   of 
armed  robt>ery  snd  srmed  burglary. 

SD-326 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  1168,  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certsln 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Kaw  Trilie  of 
Oklahoma,  ^.  1224,  to  provide  for  the 
di^Kwition  •  of    certain    undistributed 
Judgment  funds  awarded  tlie  Creek 
Nation,  snd  S.  1249,  to  provide  for  s 
representative   of  a  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribal  government  in  tbe 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relatimis. 

SD-538 

MAT  27 
9:00  sjn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  induding  S.  654,  S.  738,  S. 
1147,  a  1194,  and  S.  1195. 

SD-315 

JUNE7 
9:30  aan. 
Labor  and  Humsn  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  fo- 
cusing on  the  substance  of  S.  336.  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  (pending  on  Senate  Cslendsr). 
and  central  state  settlement  matters. 

SD-430 
10:00  SJn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-336 

JUNE8 

9:30  aan. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  role  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  tbe  Dqwrt- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
related  to  social  security  disability. 

SD-343 
'Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  a  915,  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  am. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensatioiL 

SR-418 
3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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JUNB9 

9-JOajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resouroea 
TO  continue  bearinsi  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

lOMajB. 
bwnor  and  Natural  Reaources 
To  reaume  hearinci  on  the  geopoUtica  of 
stratedc  and  critical  mlnenla. 

SD-3«e 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judldary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearingi  on  Senate  Joint 
Reaolutlon  10.  proposinc  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reUUve  to  equal  ri«hU 
for  women  and  men.  and  on  related 
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JDNKai 

9:30  ajn. 

Finance 

To  continue  bearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 

888.  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 

sioo  Uw  with  respect  to  the  righU  and 

benef iU  of  working  and  nonworklng 


«maii  Buatneas:  Funlly  Farm  Suboommlt- 

tM 

TO  hold  bearings  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  payment- 
in-kind  program  on  agricultural  sup- 
port industries. 

SR-428A 

JUNE  10 

•:Majn. 
LabCHT  and  Human  Resources 
TO  continue  bearings  on  food  safety. 

SI>-430 


10:30 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  mooedures  relating  to 
the  exdusknary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  idated  matters. 

SD-2M 

JUNE  IS 

9-JOajn. 
Finance 
To  bold  bearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-315 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  ajn. 
■Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hcdd  bearings  on  S.  1174.  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  III.  to  promote 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
health  regulations,  of  S.   1108.  pro- 
posed Highway  Safety  Act. 

SR-353 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  cm  the  substance  of  S. 
1237.  to  improve  the  single-employer 
penrion   plan    termination    Insurance 
program  created  In  1974  by  UUe  IV  of 
ERISA. 

SD-430 


SD-683 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Tradonarks  Sub- 
committee 
TO  reaume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-3a6 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  773. 

proposed  Smoking  Prevention  Health 

and  Education  Act,  and  other  pending 

calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans' Affain 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 


10:30 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  nominations  of 
FOrd  B.  Ford,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Made- 
leine C.  Will,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education. 

8D-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


10:001 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-226 

JUNE  15 

0:30  ajn. 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  ctmtlnue  hearings  on  S.  1174.  pro- 
posed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

SD-538 


JUNE  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

destitution  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  &  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
dvil  actions   for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-562 

Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  sUtus  offenders. 

SD-226 

JUNE  17 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
■Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  aa  S.  314.  proposed  In- 
Flight  Medical  Emergencies  Act. 

SR-2S3 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  &  888. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  righto  and  ben- 
efito  of  working  and  nonworklng 
women. 

SD-215 


SD-ai5 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-2a6 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Allen 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD^30 

JUNE22 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  Utle  rv.  to  provide 
for  Incraaaed  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govemmento 
In  the  transportation  of  haardous  ma- 
terials, of  S.  1108,  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  righto 
for  women  and  men,  and  on  related 
measures. 

SD-563 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrighto  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  1306.  to  encour- 
age American  innovation  by  restoring 
the  patent  system  as  it  af  fecto  certain 
producto  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Htunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calfndar  »>^i«<"*«»- 

SD-430 


10:00 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 


10:00  L 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Hiunan  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-4S0 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  bearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-226 

JUNE  23 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions  for  the   deprivation  of 

righto. 

8D-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Reaouieca 
To  hold  hearings  on  tbe  ^eets  of  anti- 
canoer   drugs   in   the   treatment   of 
cancer  patients. 

8D-63S 

10:00  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Rcaooreea 
Family  and  Human  Bervices  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  owaigtA  baarings  on  tbe 
breakdown  of  tbe  tradttlonal  fkmHy 
unit,  focusing  on  tbe  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 


JUNE  94 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Courto  Subcommittee  

To  hold  hearings  to  iHimtT  the  eonoit 
bankraptcy  situation  of  the  ManviUe 
Corporation  in  Denver,  Colo. 

8D-563 

JUNEST 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  TTan^ortation 
Aviatkm  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  oversight  heartngi  on  airilne  de- 
regulation. 

SR-25S 

Judiciary 

Immigiatton  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  ptopoeed  author- 
Izatlods  for  refugee  pngrama. 

i  8D-2W 

I  JUNES8 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1173.  proposed 
FMeral    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendmento. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviatiim  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversi^t  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  29 

9:30 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  737.  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Developmmt  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SD-2M 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
TO  bold  bearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Snail  Business 

«m»n  BusinesK  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  inuwct  of  Cana- 
dian agricultural  Importo  and  their 
effect  on  the  small  business  communi- 
ty. 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  tat  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE30 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
TO  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  the  adminis- 
tration's equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty policy. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
TO  resume  hearings  on  the  geopoliidcs  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 

Judldary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  ludd  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-562 

JULY  6 

0:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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JULY  20 

9:30  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 

11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendati<nis  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 


CANCELLA'nONS 

MAY  24 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Mortgage  Retirement 
Account  Act. 

SD-538 

MAY  27 

10:00  ajn. 
Judldary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exdusionary  riile.  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

a>-226 

JUNE  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    tbe 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disdosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-BCanagement     Reporting     and 
Disdosure  Act  (Landrum-Oilffin  Act). 

SD-430 


13434 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORDS-SENATE 

SESATE^Tuesday,  May  24, 1983 


May  U,  1983 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
ezi>iration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tonpore  (Mr.  Tmnuioifs). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DH^  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Infinite,  eternal  God.  the  Senate 
confronts  a  tssiL  profouncQy  complex, 
challfwging  the  best  of  human  ingenu- 
ity and  reaouices.  The  Issues  are  vlrtu- 
yiy  imponible  of  solution:  Provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
the  elderly,  the  disadvantaged,  the  un- 
onployed:  respond  to  sensitive  inter- 
national relations;  see  to  an  adequate 
national  defense;  prevent  inflation; 
c(Hitrol  the  national  debt;  balance  the 
budget.  And  they  face  these  imponder- 
ables under  the  pressure  of  a  citlsenry 
who  are  impatient  for  measurable  re- 
sults plus  conflicting  special  interests 
which  clamor  for  attention. 

Lord  God.  this  is  beyond  human 
comprehension  let  alone  human  solu- 
tion. Grant  to  Thy  servants  the 
wisdmn  of  God  and  the  power  of  God 
as  they  face  these  inexorable  responsi- 
bilities. Help  them  to  believe  that  with 
God  all  things  are  possible  and  that  in 
His  light  and  truth  they  will  find  the 
way.  We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  has  all  power  in  Heaven  and  on 
Earth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
ICAJORITY  LEADER 


The 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thanlc 
the  Chair. 


SENATOR    ROBERT    C.    BYRD    IS 

1983  WINNER  OF  THE  HORATIO 

ALGER  AWARD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  importunity  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  this  evening,  at  the  Na- 
tional Botanic  Garden.  I  will  be  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  a  special  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Robsst  C.  Byhd,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  celebration  of  his  being 
named  as  a  1983  winner  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  Award. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  personally  congratulate 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Btro.  on  this 
most  remarkable  recognition.  In  offer- 
ing my  'congratulations.  I  am  certain 


{Legialative  day  of  Monday.  May  It,  1993) 

that  I  am  Joined  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Horatio  Alger  Award  was  estab- 
lished in  1947  and  is  presented  each 
year  to  men  and  women  whose  success 
in  their  reqiective  fields  has  been 
achieved  through  hard  work,  honesty, 
and  individual  initiative.  I  cannot 
think  of  anybody  who  better  fits  that 
description  than  Robbkt  C.  Btu>. 

There  are  many  past  awardees  who 
have  added  luster  to  this  award  and 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  spe- 
cial citation.  They  include  President 
Hoover.  President  Eisenhower,  Bob 
Hope.  Pearl  Buck.  Hank  Aaron,  and  a 
fellow  awardee  on  the  occasion  Just 
past.  President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  special  award 
given  to  special  people,  and  Robert 
Btso  fits  right  in.  He  is  a  man  whose 
individual  expertise  embraces  the  true 
quality  of  life.  His  unyielding  commit- 
ment to  his  family,  his  dedication  to 
public  service,  and  his  fondness  and 
knowledge  of  music  and  the  arts  serve 
as  examples  of  someone  who  managed 
to  overcome  a  great  deal  in  his  early 
life,  and  who  has  not  only  survived  but 
emerged  as  a  truly  great  leader  of  this 
Nation. 

I  want  once  again  to  commend  the 
minority  leader  for  receiving  this 
award.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  more 
obvious  than  the  fact  that  Senator 
Btro  is  most  qualified  for  this  citation 
is  the  fact  that  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
work  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  excellent  re- 
marks of  the  minority  leader  on  the 
occasion  of  the  receipt  of  this  citation 
at  the  Horatio  Alger  dinner  in  Pitts- 
burgh, are  worth  the  reading  of  every 
Member,  Indeed  every  American.  They 
were  delivered  on  Friday,  May  13, 
1983.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remarks  be  Included  in  the 
RacoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
also  a  letter  that  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion from  Senator  Byrd's  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  and  oiir  colleague 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  JnnmiGS  Ram- 
ooLPH.  It  Is  a  touching  letter  and  It  de- 
scribes a  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  two  representatives  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  Senate,  and  out- 
lines a  number  of  their  accomplish- 
ments together  and  their  courage  in 
standing  together. 


I  think  it  would  be  fitting  and  amiro* 
priate  that  Senator  HAmoun'*  letter 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  that 
purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 

U.8.  SniAn, 
Woihington.  D.C,  Mat  i*.  iM3. 

Duut  RoBBtr:  C^ongratulattons  on  receiv- 
ing the  Horatio  Alger  Award!  Tou  fully 
merit  thi«  reoognlUon. 

Since  1959,  I  have  cherished  our  woriL  to- 
gether—for West  Vtrglnia-in  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me 
to  nomJnate  you  as  our  Democratic  Leader 
and  to  stand  beside  you  again  in  1983  at  the 
official  nrearing-in  ceremonies. 

Tour  peracmal  initiative,  steadfastneaa  in 
purpose  and  cmistnictive  effort  for  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State  and  our  Country  are  ef fec- 
Uve. 

Prom  Oeneva,  Switzerland,  where  I  am 
participating  in  the  4th  annual  Agri-Energy 
Roundtable  "on  world  food  and  energy  secu- 
rity," I  convey  my  very  best  wishes  to  you 
on  this  memorable  evening. 
Truly, 

Jsmmras  Rajioolph. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  to  the  minority  leader  my 
very  special  congratulations  and  my 
personal  respect  for  an  award  well 
earned  and  well  deserved. 

Exhibit  I 
RniAKKS  AT  Horatio  ALon  Awaio  Dnnfia 

(By  U.8.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  From  West 
Virginia) 

Xenophon  wrote.  "The  sweetest  of  all 
sounds  is  praise."  And  I  am  moved  by  the 
praise  and  honor  that  you  have  given  me  in 
presenting  me  with  the  Horatio  Alger 
Award. 

In  fact,  you  have  twice-honored  me.  First, 
in  giving  me  this  award.  And  Just  as  impor- 
tant. In  recognising  me  along  with  such  a 
distinguished  company  of  other  Ameri- 
cans—all champions  and  victors  in  their  own 
fields.  To  receive  honor  here  tonight  is  to 
receive  the  paramount  honor  of  a  lifetime. 

But  when  I  think  about  whatever  I  may 
have  done  that  is  praiseworthy- 1  am  not  so 
much  impressed  by  anything  that  I  have 
done  as  much  as  I  am  impressed  by  the  op- 
portunity that  America  gave  me  to  do  it. 
Even  well  after  200  years,  the  marvel  is  not 
I— nor  even  any  of  us.  The  marvel  is  still 
America. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  did  not  have  my 
struggles. 

And  I  have  had  my  disappointments— as 
most  of  you  have  had.  But  nothing  really 
lasting  is  built  or  won  without  testing— disci- 
pline—stretching  our  minds,  bodies,  and 
spirits.  Struggle  is  a  keynote  of  achieve- 
ment. 

But  the  common  denominator  of  our  lives 
is  not  struggle  alone.  Nor  does  that  struggle 
by  Itself  explain  the  great  achievements  of 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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so  many  wliom  you  have  honored  over  the 
years. 

The  more  salient  fact  is  that  those  strug- 
gles took  9lace  largely  in  America— that 
America  hSs  given  us  the  oppoftunity  to 
make  our  struggles  mean  samething— tlie 
chance  to  achieve  something  on  our  own— to 
satisfy  our  deepest  ambttkiiiB  to  measure  up 
to  our  own  values  and  standarda. 

Tonight  as  we  sit  here,  we  enjoy  dtiaen- 
slilp  in  one  of  the  few  oouatrtos  where  such 
opportunity  is  available  to  aaytwdy.  Words 
like  "opportunity"  and  "achievement"  ring 
hollow  in  Rrtand,  Iran.  Afghanistan,  and  in 
country  after  country  around  the  world. 

But  opportunity  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  And— strange  as  It 
may  sound  to  some— never  has  that  oppor- 
tunity been  greater  than  in  America  today— 
an  America  of  computers,  mass  and  instant 
communication,  television,  radio,  rapid 
transportation,  and  open  doors.  Today's 
young  Americans  have  the  woild  at  their 
fingertlp8-4f  they  but  reach  out  their 
hands  far  enough.  True,  the  competition  to 
grasp  that  world  may  be  tough,  but  it  has 
always  been  tough— and  the  opportunity  is 
still  there. 

So  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  recogni- 
tion—the laurel  wreath— tlut  you  have 
given  me  tonight.  And  I  know  that  all  of 
you  Join  me  in  echoing  Daniel  Webster,  who 
said,  "Thaak  Ood!  I— even  I— am  an  Ameri- 
can!" 

Mr.  BYKD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  gmteful  and  very  touched  by 
the  renuo-ks  made  by  the  majority 
leader.  There  is  no  one  in  this  country 
whose  words  would  have  meant  more 
to  me  than  those  of  the  majority 
leader. 

He  is  mor  friend  and  I  am  extranely 
fond  of  Howard  Bakbl  We  are  put  in 
an  adversarial  relationship  once  in  a 
while,  but  when  those  situations  come, 
we  handle  them  as  beet  we  can,  and 
try  to  do  our  duty  as  we  see  it.  After- 
ward, we  walk  out  of  the  door  as 
friends. 

I  deeply  appreciate  his  kind  words 
on  this  odcasion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  minority  leader.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  will  say  it 
again.  There  is  a  special  understand- 
ing that  must  evolve  and  develop  be- 
tween leaders  in  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  witnessed 
that  relationship  a  few  times  but  not 
over  a  great  span  of  years.  I  saw  it  be- 
tween Mflce  Mansfield  and  Ev  Dirksen; 
I  saw  it  between  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Hugh  Sc«tt.  But  I  never  really  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  responsibil- 
ities—until I  had  to  endure  them. 

Perhaps  endure  is  a  strange  word  to 
choose,  because  it  Is  a  great  honor,  a 
great  privilege,  and  an  exhilarating  ex- 
perience, to  serve  in  the  leadership.  I 
have  not  regretted  one  moment.  I 
have  worked  hard  all  my  life— in 
school,  as  a  kid,  and  as  a  practicing 
lawyer— l>ut  I  have  never  worked  as 
hard  as  t  have  worked  in  the  leader- 
ship role  In  the  Senate.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility I  welcome,  but  it  is  one  that  is 


made  far  more  attractive  by  the  asso- 
ciation and  understanding  of  that 
leadership  responsibility  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  brings  to  this  post. 

Some  have  observed  that  almost 
every  morning  before  the  Chm>lain 
utters  his  prayer  it  is  the  personal 
custom  of  Senator  Btrd  and  I  to 
shake  hands  before  the  combat  begins, 
and  that  is  more  than  an  idle  gestiu«. 
It  is  a  symbolic  reiteration  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  respective  roles, 
our  respect  for  the  political  system, 
and  our  friendship  l}etween  each 
other. 

So  I  take  great  pleasiire  in  remark- 
ing on  this  excellent  award  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  which  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

BCr.  PROXBORE.  lifr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  majority  leader  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  leader  for  receiv- 
ing the  Horatio  Alger  Award.  Awards 
are  given  and  very  often  they  are  mis- 
placed. We  give  a  sportsman  award  to 
somebody  who  is  anything  but  a 
QMrtsman. 

But,  in  this  case,  we  see  a  person 
who  deserves  the  Horatio  Alger 
Award.  I  do  not  know  anybody  in  the 
Senate,  or  in  the  House,  in  fact,  no 
one  in  my  acquaintance,  that  deserves 
it  more  richly  than  Robert  Btrd. 

Horatio  Alger  was  a  person  who 
struggled  against  all  kinds  of  odds  to 
become  a  success  in  business.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration,  of  course,  to  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Well,  this  is  what  our  fine  minority 
leader  has  done.  In  the  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  served  imder,  or 
with,  I  should  say,  four,  I  believe, 
great  majority  leaders— Lyndon  John- 
son, when  I  first  came  here;  Mike 
Mansfield  for  many  years;  and  Robert 
Btrd;  and  now,  of  course,  Howard 
Baker.  'Evety  one  of  them,  I  l}elieve. 
has  been  a  great  leader  and  I  have 
been  delighted  to  serve  imder  them. 

But  there  is  a  special  quality  about 
Bob  Btrd's  persistence,  patience,  con- 
cern, and  absolute  dedication  to  this 
Job.  Others,  as  I  say,  have  served  this 
Senate  brilliantly,  but  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has  given  more  of  him- 
self. 

After  all,  what  other  Senator,  while 
he  is  so  vigorously  working  as  a  Sena- 
tor, actually  went  to  law  school  and 
became  a  lawyer  while  he  was  in  the 
Senate?  Bob  Btrd  did  that. 

And  Bob  Btrd,  I  remember,  as  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, gave  that  committee  more 
than  any  other  Senator  gave  commit- 
tees of  far,  far  greater  jurisdiction, 
power,  and  importance. 

So  I  just  wish  to  join  my  majority 
leader  in  pajring  tribute  to  a  man  who 
richly  deserves  this  honor.  It  is  such  a 


pleasure  to  find  somelx)dy  who  gets  an 
award  that  he  is  Just  bom  for,  as  he  is. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Bob 
Btrd  absolutely  fits  this  bill,  and  I 
agree  completely  with  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
sure  that  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  Joins  him  in  those  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
very  gracious  comments. 

I  remind  all  Senators  that  Senator 
Proxmire  has  quite  a  record.  He  spoke 
of  persistence  and  patience.  He  holds 
the  record  for  consecutive  rollcall 
votes  with  8.161  rollcalls  over  a  period 
of  18  years.  He  has  not  missed  a  roll- 
call  vote  in  all  that  time. 

He  has  cast  10.033  Senate  rollcall 
votes.  It  is  a  truly  remaricable  display 
of  duty,  diligence,  and  dedication. 

lilr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
absolutely  with  the  minority  leader.  I 
will  say  facetiously,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  understands, 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  voted  more  than 
once  a  time  or  two.  He  has  been  so  ef- 
fective in  legislative  combat  that  not 
only  is  his  record  impressive  in  num- 
l>ers  but  also  in  the  contribution  he 
makes  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  going  to  be  left  in  the  minority 
here  when  it  comes  to  attesting  to  our 
worthy  floor  leader  for  the  minority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  of 
the  true  blessings  of  the  Senate  this 
year  and  previous  years  is  that  we 
have  had  these  two  gentlemen  here 
who  have  lieen  highly  valuable  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  in  their 
roles  as  leaders  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  my  home  State  to  a  large 
audience  on  graduation  day  at  one  of 
our  universities.  I  told  part  of  this  old 
Horatio  Alger  story  which  fits  so  well. 
I  rememl)er  when  he  first  came  here  I 
had  not  had  the  chance  to  know  him 
well.  We  put  him  in  charge  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  an  im- 
portant item,  but  it  is  not  as  sought 
after  as  some. 

I  told  him  then,  "You  will  make  an 
important  office  out  of  a  small  one." 
That  is  exactly  what  he  has  done. 

We  made  him  clerk  of  the  caucus.  I 
believe,  at  that  time.  But  anyway,  that 
was  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  He 
went  right  on  up  rapidly  without  a 
break  to  become  the  leader  of  that 
group. 

The  big  thing  about  it  is  that  it  has 
been  earned  by  him.  He  came  here  as 
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a  Membo*  of  this  body  and  went  on 
and  obtained  a  law  degree  some  yean 
after  be  bad  flnlibed  bi|^  scbool. 
wblle  aenrfaag  with  distinction  here  in 
the  Soiate.  That  Is  the  mettle  he  is 
made  of .  I  am  deUgbted  to  attest  to 
blsablUty. 

I  did  not  know  of  the  Horatio  Alger 
award.  I  want  to  put  that  in.  I  had  the 
vague  thoui^t,  though,  that  there 
ought  to  be  one. 

But  here  it  comes  that  there  is  an 
award  of  this  kind,  and  we  have  the 
perfect  man  for  it.  the  Senator  from 
West  IHrghiia.  I  salute  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  has 
alwajfs  beoi.  is  now.  and  wlU  continue 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  me  and  to  other 
aeoMtan.  He  is  a  Senator's  Senator. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  he  is  a 
man  who  looks  like  a  Senator,  talks 
like  a  Senator,  acts  like  a  Senator,  and 
is  really  a  great  Senator.  I  thank  him. 


SEaVATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  have  gotten  that  out  of  the 
way  we  can  get  down  to  combat. 

I  would  ranind  Senators  that  we 
have  two  major  items  to  deal  with  this 
week,  one  of  which  is  the  MX  resolu- 
tion, which  must  be  completed  within 
the  time  allotted  by  statute,  that  Is  to 
say  50  hours. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how 
many  hours  are  remaining  of  that  SO 
hours?  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOii).  Of  the  50  hours,  there  are 
roughly  23  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  President. 

I  urge  Senators,  as  soon  as  we  get 
back  on  this  measure,  which  is  at  10:30 
ajn..  to  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
their  debate.  No  amendments  are  in 
order,  no  motions  are  in  order,  and  we 
will  have  a  vote  on  this  measure  at 
some  point.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  can  get  to  final  disposition  of  this 
resolution  either  today  or  at  a  time 
certain  tiMnorrow. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  late  tonight.  That  is  not  my 
present  intention,  in  any  event.  There 
are  a  number  of  occasions  that  must 
be  attended  away  from  the  Hill  includ- 
ing a  reception  at  the  National  Botan- 
ic Garden  of  which  I  jtist  remarked 
and  the  occasion  of  the  award  of  the 
annual  prize  for  excellence  in  Journal- 
ism by  the  Dirksen  Center,  which  also 
will  be  done  tonight. 

I  think  that  we  can  plan  to  go  out  at 
about  6  o'clock  tonight  If  we  can  arrive 
at  a  time  certain  for  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  MX  resolution. 

The  minority  leader  has  a  caucus 
today,  and  I  have  a  cauois  today  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  time  that  is  mutually 
agreeable  for  disposition  of  that  reso- 


lution, if  not  today  then  sometime 
Hit/irtay  tomorrow. 

After  we  do  that,  we  still  have  the 
very  sticky  matter  of  the  debt  limit  to 
deal  with.  That  attracts  amendments 
like  flypaper  attracts  files.  I  have 
never  quite  understood  why  that  is  so, 
but  it  is. 

One  of  these  dajrs.  in  a  seizure  of 
excess  candor,  I  am  going  to  say  what 
I  really  think  about  the  debt  limit; 
that  the  debt  limit  is  a  fiction  that  we 
create  for  self-flagellation  and  that  it 
really  gives  us  no  choice.  We  have 
qient  the  money,  and  the  choice 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  either  pay  them  or  beat  them 
out  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best 
American  tradition  to  spend  other 
folks'  money  and  then  not  pay  for  it. 

So  a  debt  limit  is  not  a  question  of  a 
statement  of  policy  intention  but 
rather  the  question  of  whether  you 
are  going  to  pay  your  biUs  or  not.  But, 
you  see,  I  have  succumbed  already  to 
this  excess  candor,  and  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  schedul- 
ing the  debt  limit. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  pass 
the  debt  limit  clean,  if  possible,  send  it 
to  the  President,  and  have  it  out  of 
the  way.  But  if  we  cannot  do  that— 
and  I  still  hope  we  can  do  that— if  we 
cannot  do  that,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  the  minority  leader  any  other  ar- 
rangement that  we  could  make  that 
will  assure  that  the  Senate  will  act  in 
a  responsible  way  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
reqwnd.  I  Join  the  majority  leader  in 
hoping  that  we  can  work  our  way  to 
passage  of  the  debt  limit  extension 
without  amendments.  In  a  private  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  earlier,  we 
discussed  the  possibility  of  having  a 
20-day  extension,  which  would  encour- 
age our  colleagues  to  avoid  adding 
amendments  on  this  occasion.  If  they 
would  just  withhold  on  that  inclina- 
tion—and I  might  have  a  similar  incli- 
nation—until about  the  20th  of  Jime, 
or  some  such,  and  agree  to  a  final  vote 
on  the  MX  by.  1  or  2  o'clock  pjn..  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  helpful.  I  am 
going  to  discuss  this  with  my  col- 
leagues in  caucus  and  I  will  get  back  to 
the  majority  leader  in  respect  thereof. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  wlU  do  the  same  in 
our  caucus  which  begins  at  12:30 
today. 

I  might  observe,  by  the  way.  there  is 
already  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  in  recess  from  the  hour  of  12 
noon  to  2  p.m.  so  that  those  caucuses, 
the  Democratic  Caucus  and  the  Re- 
publican Caucus,  can  be  carried  in 
their  respective  locations  away  from 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  with 
Senator  Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  on  this  subject.  I 
have  attempted  to  reach  other  Sena- 
tors, but  I  will  bring  that  subject  up  in 


our  caucus  and,  if  the  minority  leader 
is  agreeable,  we  wiU  get  together  after 
2  p.m.  and  talk  about  it  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
have  any  more  time.  I  apologize  to 
anyone  whose  time  I  have  encroached 
on.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  budness,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn..  with 
statements  therein  to  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 


THE  MX:  A  KEY  TO  ARMS 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contained  a  statement  by 
President  Reagan  on  the  important 
vote  we,  in  the  Congress,  are  about  to 
make  on  the  approval  of  basing  and 
flight  testing  the  MX  Peacekeeper 
missile.  President  Reagan  emphasizes 
two  points:  (1)  That  MX  deployment  is 
part  of  a  strategic  force  modernization 
package  which  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  small  ICBM,  which  wHl 
serve  to  strengthen  deterrence;  and  (2) 
that  the  MX  vote  "concerns  far  more 
than  one  piece  of  military  hardware. 
It  bears  on  our  ability  to  strengthen 
the  peace  through  arms  agreements 
that  make  for  more  security  and  sta- 
bility by  reducing  overall  force  levels." 

The  President  stresses  that  the  MX 
decision  before  us  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  build  a  con- 
sensus on  a  common  approach  to  arms 
reductions  and  strategic  stability— one 
that  can  last  from  one  administration 
to  the  next,  from  one  Congress  to  the 
next. 

And  finally,  the  President  states 
that  he  will  work  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress in  pursuit  of  a  reduction— a 
build-down— of  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  To  succeed  in  this  effort,  the 
President  states  that  he  needs  biparti- 
san support  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  choice 
before  Congress.  In  approving  the  MX 
resolution,  we  will  move  toward  that 
bipartisan  consensus  on  arms  reduc- 
tions and  strategic  stability  which  is  so 
vitally  needed  to  maintain  the  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  President's  remarks 
be  placed  into  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoBO,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wsshington  Post.  May  34. 1983] 
(By  Ronald  Reacan) 
Tks  MX:  A  KxT  to  Akms  Rxdoction 

In  a  matter  of  hours,  the  Congress  will 
vote  on  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  all 
Americans— one  of  the  most  important  votes 
Involvinc  aims  reduction  it  may  ever  be 


called  on  to  cast  The  debate  on  the  MX 
Peaoekeqier  mlssUe.  and  the  wbole  iarae  of 
Bttategic  mAdernlsatkm.  has  been  on  the 
front  paces  for  mmiths  now  and  may  seem 
to  have  reached  iU  aaturatkm  point.  But.  as 
is  too  oftm  the  case,  the  nature  of  much  of 
the  debate  has  generated  far  more  heat 
than  light,  and  made  it  harder  for  many  sin- 
cere cttiaens  to  reach  a  calm,  reasoned  deci- 
sion.   

In  these  final  hours  before  the  Congrea 
acts,  I  want  to  stote,  dearly  and  directly, 
what  is  at  stake,  and  why  tt  Is  so  Important 
to  our  country  and  to  the  world  our  difl- 
dren  will  inherit  from  us.  Most  of  us  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  what  tbe  vote  wlU  be 
about  The  specific  legislative  iHtipoaal  la  to 
approve  fU^t  testing  of  the  MX  Peao^eep- 
er  missUe  and  the  work  needed  to  base  it  In 
existing  MInuteman  sUos.  This  Is  the  first 
essential  step  toward  deployment  of  100 
Peacekeeper  miasaes  beginning  In  1986.  and 
for  the  development  of  a  new,  small  and 
mobOe  sintf  e-warhead  ICBM-aU  part  of  a 
long-overdue  modernisation  of  our  aging  de- 
fense system. 

But  If  the  details  of  the  debate  are  clear 
enough,  its  Importance  may  not  be.  At  stake 
is  the  future  of  arms  reductions— balanced, 
verifiable  arms  reductions  that  can  make 
the  world  Of  tomorrow  a  safer  place  for  all 
the  Earth's  people.  That  Is  a  goal  aU  aoMd- 
ble  people  share,  an  Issue  that  cuts  across 
party  and  philosophical  lines  and  unites  us 
as  Americans  and  as  members  of  the  human 

family.  

When  I  endorsed  fully  the  Scowcroft 
Commlssioa's  recommendations  on  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  and  modernisation.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  was  firmly  convlnoed  that  they  bal- 
anced the  three  keys  to  our  country's 
present  and  future  safety:  modernisation,  to 
iTi^intAin  state-of-the-art  readineas  against  a 
tnuch  newer  Soviet  array  of  systems;  deter- 
rence, to  continue  to  make  clear  to  the  Sovl- 
ete  that  aggression  on  their  part  would 
never  pay;  and  progress  in  arms  reductions 
to  move  from  a  balance  of  terror  toward 
stable,  peaceful  discourse  In  the  competition 
of  ideas.  ,  .  ^ 

All  three  of  these  elements  are  cnidal  to 
our  country's  present  and  future  well-being; 
they  are  alko  interdependent  Modemlsattton 
goes  hand-ln-hand  with  a  credible  deterrent 
both  are  accessary  incmtives  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  that  it  is  in  their  best  Interest  as 
well  as  ouCb  to  achieve  meaningful  arms  re- 
ductions. 

So  the  vote  on  the  MX  package  concerns 
far  more  than  one  piece  of  military  hard- 
ware. It  bears  directly  on  our  ability  to 
strengthen  the  peace  throu^  arms  agree- 
ments that  make  for  more  security  and  sta- 
bility by  reducing  overall  force  levels. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  proved  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  Its  members, 
drawn  from  both  parties,  from  several  previ- 
ous administrations,  and  from  some  of  our 
best  technical  and  sdoitlflc  Institutions. 
demonstnNted  that  Americans  with  widely 
differing  sittitudes  can  cope  wiUi  a  complex, 
emotional  issue,  rise  above  politics,  and 
achieve  a  workable,  bipartisan  consensus. 

The  members  of  the  commission  agreed 
on  the  need  to  build  and  deploy  the  MX. 
not  as  an  engine  of  destruction,  but  as  a 
safeguard  for  peace;  not  as  a  means  to  fight 
a  war.  but  as  a  deterrent  to  conflict  and  an 
incentive  to  peaceful  negotiation.  These  are 
tilings  we  all  want. 

The  quefetion  now  before  us  is  whether  or 
not  the  congress  will  Join  this  consensus,  a 
consensus  that  can  unite  us  in  our  conunon 
seareh  for  ways  to  protect  our  country, 


reduce  the  level  of  nudear  weapons  and  the 
risk  of  war.  Such  a  consensus  is  more  than 
desirable;  it  is  crucial  to  America's  future 
and  to  the  tatan  of  all  the  dvilized  values 
we  bold  dear  and  would  protect  from  mass 
destruction. 

If  we  can  consolidate  this  consensus  now, 
it  can  be  sustained  from  one  administration 
to  the  next  from  one  party  to  another,  and 
lay  tbe  groundwork  for  steady  progress 
toward  arms  reduction  and  a  more  peaceful 
and  secure  world.  It  is  this  realization  which 
t|M  caused  many  members  of  the  Congress, 
who  disagree  with  this  admlnlstratltm  on 
other  Issues,  to  make  common  cause  with  us 
on  this  one.  Only  last  weA,  Democratic 
Rep.  Les  Axpin  of  Wisconsin  explaiiied  why 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions deserve  support  as  a  tool  for  peace  and 
arms  reductions. 

"A  core  question,"  he  wrote,  "is  whether 
you  can  get  the  SovieU  to  negotiate  without 
H^wfUtig  Uie  MX  over  their  heads.  ...  [I] 
tend  to  believe  we  need  the  MX— not  to  give 
the  United  SUtes  the  capability  to  wipe  out 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  but  to  turn  on  a 
Ughtbulb  in  the  Kremlin's  brain  and  make 
It  realise  that  it  is  in  Moscow's  interest  as 
wen  as  ours  to  shift  to  single-warhead  mis- 
sOes  and  to  agree  to  a  limit  on  warheads. 

"The  goal  of  all  this  is  to  prevent  nuclear 
weapons  from  being  used  in  the  first  place. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  that  goal  is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  neither  side  has 
an  Incentive  to  use  nudear  weapons.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Scowcroft  approach 
does." 

The  appropriations  committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate,  on  a  broad  biparisan 
basis,  have  already  voted  to  support  this 
package. 

As  the  full  Congress  now  reaches  the  elev- 
enth hour,  the  choice  is  clear  a  vote  for  the 
MX  is  a  vote  for  what  all  of  us— here  and 
among  our  friends  overseas— want  for  our 
country  and  for  posterity— peace,  security, 
significant  arms  reductions  and  an  end  to 
nuclear  horror.  Toward  this  noble  goal,  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  worlt  closely  with  the 
Congress  in  pursuit  of  a  reduction— a  build- 
down— of  nuclear  arsenals.  But,  to  succeed.  I 
will  need  its  bipartisan  support.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  single  issue  where  it  is  more 
Justified,  and  more  vital  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 


EPA  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  Senate  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget.  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment, 
along  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
STArroRD,  Leahy,  Randolph.  Mitch- 
Kix,  Bbadlet,  HtntPHREY.  Hart,  Levin, 

RiBGLB.  SaRBANES.  CRANSTON,  RUDMAN. 

Kkhnedt,  Lautenberg,  Inouye.  Dodd, 
Jackson,  and  Bursick.  to  increase  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  assumptions  in  the  amend- 
ment—$1,351  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  the  EPA  operating  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $383  million  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Superfund 
program  In  fiscal  year  1984— were  in- 
cluded in  the  bipartisan  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  last  Thursday.  As  such  it 


was  not  necessary  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment 

I  am  delighted  by  the  outcome.  A 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  authority  of 
$1,351  billion  WlU  restore  the  EPA  op- 
erating budget  in  nominal  dollars  to 
its  1981  leveL  A  budget  authority  of 
$383  million  for  the  Superfund  in 
fiscal  year  1984  will  add  $73  million  to 
the  President's  budget  request  and 
allow  half  of  the  moneys  available  in 
the  trust  fund  in  1984  to  be  spent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
funds  are  vitally  needed.  The  EPA  is 
responsible  for  administering,  in  whole 
or  part,  more  than  half  of  the  major 
environmental  laws  enacted  since  the 
Agency's  creation  in  1970.  These  laws 
include  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentidde  Act, 
and  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response.  Compensation  and  Li- 
ability Act  (Superfund).  To  enforce 
these  laws  as  written  by  Congress  EPA 
must  be  able  to  perform  many  com- 
plex and  difficult  tasks.  More  re- 
sources—not less— will  be  needed. 

The  substantial  reductions  in  EPA's 
budget  since  1981  have  had  dramatic 
impacts  arotmd  the  Nation.  The  EPA 
operating  budget,  which  includes 
agency  salaries  and  expenses,  extra- 
mural research  and  development  fund- 
ing and  grants  to  the  States,  has  al- 
ready been  cut  by  23  percent  in  nomi- 
nal dollars.  Had  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984 
been  improved,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  30  percent  decrease  in  funding 
in  nominal  dollars  and  a  44  percent 
funding  decrease  in  real,  or  inflation 
adjusted,  dollars. 

The  EPA  is  now  imder  new  leader- 
ship. On  May  4.  1983.  EPA  Adminis- 
trator William  D.  RudLclshaus  ap- 
peared in  confirmation  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  He  stated  quite  clearly 
his  belief  that  the  environmental  laws 
of  this  country  are  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously.  They  are  meant  to  be  en- 
forced, he  said,  and  he  intends  to  en- 
force them.  To  do  so  he  wiU  need  ade- 
quate resources  and  he  recognizes  this 
fact.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  told  the  com- 
mittee that  "[lit  wiU  be  a  high  priori- 
ty of  mine  to  review  the  existing  budg- 
etary ceilings  to  see  if  additional 
money  or  people  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  Congress." 

The  tasks  required  to  be  performed 
by  the  EPA  in  1984  are  well  document- 
ed in  an  April  1983  report  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  entitled  "The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency:  0\'erview  of  the 
Proposed  1984  Budget."  I  commend 
this  study  to  my  colleagues.  It  takes 
but  a  brief  look  at  this  study  to  see 
what  is  ahead  for  the  agency.  Some 
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ezamplCB  are:  ambient  air  quality 
atandardi  that  must  be  reviewed: 
standards  for  hanrdous  pollutants 
that  must  be  set;  control  standards  for 
staUooary  sources  of  air  poUutlon  that 
must  be  developed:  standards  for 
wastewater  diaclufges  that  must  be  re- 
viewed: thousands  of  water  quality 
permits  that  must  be  Issued:  permit  re- 
views of  thousands  of  hasardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  facili- 
ties that  must  be  done:  performance 
standards  for  hasardous  waste  diqx»al 
facilities  that  must  be  put  in  place, 
and  many  new  chemical  substances 
that  must  be  tested  to  determine  their 
toxicity  and  regulated  if  necessary. 
And  so  the  list  goes  on. 

The  adequacy  of  the  Agency's  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  tasks  at  hand 
are  a  particular  concern  in  the  several 
areas  research  and  development, 
grants  to  States,  enforcement  activi- 
ties and,  of  course.  Superf  und. 

The  administration's  1984  budget  re- 
quest reflected  a  55-percent  decrease 
in  nominal  dollars  from  the  1981  level 
for  the  Agency's  extramural  research 
and  development  program.  EPA's  ex- 
tramural research  and  development 
program  has  already  suffered  a  cut  of 
53  percent  in  nominal  dollars  since 
1981. 

At  this  time  when  the  EPA  is  shift- 
ing more  and  more  respcmsibility  to 
the  States  to  carry  out  Federal  envi- 
ronment programs,  the  resources 
being  made  available  by  EPA  to  sup- 
port the  operation  of  State  environ- 
mental management  programs  have 
diminished  substantially.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1984  budget  request  reflected  a 


36-percent  decrease  in  nmninal  dollars 
from  the  1981  level  for  EPA's  grant 
program  to  the  States.  State  grant 
funding  has  already  fallen  by  14  per- 
cent between  1981  and  1983. 

Since  1981  there  has  also  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  number  of 
full-time  employees  at  EPA.  The  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request  would  have  reduced  Agency 
personnel  by  29  percent  from  the  1981 
level.  Such  a  reduction  could  not  help 
but  have  a  severe  impact  on  the  Agen- 
cy's ability  to  enforce  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental laws.  To  take  one  exam- 
ple, the  reduction  in  manpower,  ac- 
cording to  CBO.  will  result  in  a  back- 
log amounting  to  a  number  of  years  in 
EPA  review  of  waivers  for  wastewater 
treatment  permits. 

Fiscal  year  1984  wiU  be  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Superfund  program.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  EPA 
should  spend  half  of  the  $767  million 
that  will  be  available  in  the  trust  fund 
in  1984. 

The  Superfimd  law.  enacted  in  De- 
cember 1980.  created  a  $1.6  billion 
trust  fund  to  finance  the  cleanup  of 
abandoned  or  uncontrolled  tiazardous- 
waste  sites  and  to  respond  to  spills  of 
hazardous  substances.  The  major 
source  of  fimding— seven-eighths  of 
the  total— for  the  trust  fimd  comes 
from  a  dedicated  tax  on  42  chemicals 
and  petroleum.  The  revenues  collected 
from  the  tax,  which  l>egan  on  April  1. 
1981,  are  held  in  the  trust  fund  until 
such  time  as  they  are  used  for  cleanup 
activities  or  other  eligible  Superfund 
expenditiures. 


There  are  currently  419  haiardous 
waste  sites  on  the  EPA  Superfund  pri- 
ority list  for  assistance,  but  only  78  of 
these  sites  have  received  assistance 
thus  far.  And  only  five  sites  have  been 
cleaned  up  completely.  EPA  personnel 
testifying  before  the  Senate  C(unmit- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  WoiIlb 
admitted  that  previous  agency  policy 
has  been  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  Su- 
perfund expenditures.  It  is  time  to  in- 
dicate to  the  Agency  that  it  is  the  will 
of  Congress  that  the  funds  collected  to 
clean  up  hasardous  waste  dump  sites 
be  spent  for  Just  that  purpose  and  not 
be  left  to  accumulate  in  the  dedicated 
trust  fund. 

In  sum,  although  the  EPA  budget 
has  diminished  greatly  since  1981.  the 
Agency's  tasks  have  not.  In  order  to  do 
its  Job  in  a  diligent  and  effective 
manner,  the  Agency  must  be  provided 
with  adequate  resources.  Our  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  restore  to  the 
Agency  its  fiscal  year  1981  level  for  op- 
erating programs  and  provide  $383 
million  for  the  Superfimd  program.  I 
am  most  pleased  therefore  that  the  as- 
sumptions in  our  amendment  were  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  ciuuls  displaying  the 
changes  in  the  EPA  budget  since  1981 
and  excerpts  from  the  April  1983 
report  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  tie  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
in  fuU  along  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo.  as  follows: 
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This  paper  anslyzes  the  Envinmmental 
Protection  Agency's  1984  budget  request  for 


five  progrsnu:  water  quality,  air  quality, 
toxic  substances,  hazardous  waste,  and  su- 
perfund. The  report  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senators  Patricit  Leahy  and  Slade 
Oorton,  and  Representatives  Howard 
Wolpe.  and  Claudine  Schneider.  In  keeping 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  to  provide  objective 
and  impartial  analysis,  this  paper  contains 
no  recommendations. 

This  study  was  written  by  John  B.  Thom- 
aslan  and  Ken  Rubin  of  CBO's  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Commerce  DivisiiMi  and  Anne 
Hoffman  of  CSO's  Budget  Analysis  Divi- 
sion, under  the  supervision  of  David  L. 
Bodde  and  Everett  M.  Ehrlich.  The  authors 
wish  to  thank  Cynthia  Pulton  and  Hark 
Adams  for  providing  valuable  assistance. 
Francis  Pierce  edited  the  manuscript,  and 
Mary  Pat  Oaffney  typed  the  many  drafts 


and  the  final  version.— Alice  M.  Rlvlln,  Di- 
rector. 

SUMIIABT  AMD  mTBODOCTIOIl 

This  i>aper  contains  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
President's  1984  budget  request  for  the  En- 
viroimiental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  sub- 
mitted in  January  1983.  The  analysis  con- 
centrates on  four  major  programs  within 
the  EPA  operating  budget:  water  quality, 
air  quality,  hasardous  waste,  and  toxic  sub- 
stances. It  also  examines  budget  trends  in 
the  Superfimd  program,  which  is  not  part 
of  EPA's  operating  budget.  ■ 


■  EPA'i  opermtins  budset  covert  IT  seUvttlet,  In- 
ciudins  sir  and  water  quality,  drtnkinc  water,  ha>- 
ardou*  waite,  pwtlrtdw,  radiation,  notoe,  IntenUad- 
pUnary,  and  eneriy  proframa.  The  haiardoui  lub- 
■tanee  reapome  tniat  fund  (Superfund)  and  the 
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All  projected  and  historical  budget  figures 
pKsented  in  this  paper  were  obtained  from 
the  EPA  Ap»roi»iatlaaB  JusttOcatton  doeu- 
menU  submitted  for  fiscal  yean  ISSS  snd 
1984.  Budget  figures  from  19tl  and  1983 
depict  actual  oMlgatlona.  wtaHe  flgures  for 
1983  and  19M  represent  snttripated  budget 
authority.*  WhQe  budget  obligations  and 
budget  authority  may  differ  In  any  given 
year— depending  m  tbe  amount  of  funds 
carried  over  from  the  prevtoos  year  and 
those  deferred  to  tbe  next-they  sre  cosapa- 
rable  in  most  of  EPA's  operating  programs, 
since  obligations  for  any  given  year  UsaA  to 
approximate  appropriatloas  for  tliat  year. 

Throui^ottt  this  paper  budget  levels  are 
generaUy  cited  (unless  otherwise  indicated) 
in  terms  of  nominal  doUazs  (not  adjusted 
for  inflatloa):  however,  percent  changes 
from  year  to  year  are  expressed  in  real 
terms,  whicb  are,  adjusted  for  Inflation.  All 
figures  were  adjusted  using  historical  and 
projected  gross  national  product  (OMP)  de- 
flators conrfstent  with  tbe  forecast  con- 
tained in  CBO's  February  1983  eoooomie 
report.* 

Two  types  of  comparisons  are  made  in  tills 
paper.  The  Immediate  budget  changes  are 
shown  by  comparing  the  1964  request  with 
the  1983  estimated  budget  authority.  For 
longer-term  trends,  the  1964  request  is  com- 
pared with  1981  spending  levels. 

OVKSVISW  or  THB  VA  SUDOR 

The  total  EPA  budget  request  for  1984  in 
current  dollars  is  $3.7  bUllon.  imdudlng  83.4 
billion  in  funds  for  construction  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  (the  cmstnictlon 
grants  program).  $0.3  bUlioo  in  funds  for 
emergency  hasardous  waste  cleanup  (Super- 
fund),  and  roughly  $0.9  billion  for  operating 
expenses.  Operating  expenses  iiMflude  most 
of  the  funds  (including  salsries  and  ex- 
penses and  money  for  outside  contracts)  for 
the  traditioaal  programs  designed  to  protect 
the  enviroianent.  Four  of  these  programs 
are  examined  in  this  study:  air  quality, 
water  quality,  hazardous  waste,  and  toxic 
substances.  Air  quality  and  water  quality 
are  among  the  oldest  programs  at  EPA, 
while  hasardous  waste  and  toxics  are  among 
the  newest. 

The  1984  combined  budget  request  for  the 
four  operattog  programs  analysed  here  is  19 
percent  lower  in  real  terms  than  the  1963 
appropriaUen  (see  Table  1).  The  largest  de- 
crease (33  percent)  wfll  occur  in  the  water 
quality  program,  whQe  the  smaUest  (9  per- 
cent) is  protMsed  for  the  toxics  program.  In 
contrast  to  these  operating  budget  changes, 
the  1984  budget  request  for  Superfund  is 


construction  grants  procrains  are  not  oonaideied 
part  of  the  aaency's  operatinc  program. 

•Budcet  asthorlty  allowa  the  ateney  to  enter 
into  oblisationa  that  will  rcMilt  In  Immediate  or 
future  outlaj*  Involvinc  federal  soveniment  funds, 
but  does  not  Include  authoilty  to  Insure  or  fuaian- 
tee  the  icpayment  of  indeMedDMi.  Tbe  basic  f onns 
of  budcet  aiAhority  are  apimpriatlaas,  authority 
to  borrow,  anil  contract  authority.  OUIsations  Indi- 
cate tbe  amosnts  of  ordera  plaoed.  oontiacta  award- 
ed, senices  received,  and  dmOar  tranMettaaa 
durtnc  a  giveti  period  that  require  paymenta  during 
the  same  or  a  future  period.  Such  amounU  Include 
outlays  for  Which  obUgaUons  had  not  been  previ- 
ously recosdod  and  actual  outlays  to  liquidate  those 
obligations.  .    ^ 

>  See  Congteaslonal  Budget  Offiee.  The  Outlook 
tor  Economle  Recovery  (Pebroary  1983),  and  Base- 
line Budget  rroJecUons  for  Flseal  Tears  19t4-19SS 
(February  19$3>. 


over  40  percent  higtier  than  the  1983  appro- 
priation. 

Compared  with  the  actual  obligatk»s  in 
1961.  tbe  1964  budget  request  for  each  pro- 
gram ini*VT*^  substantial  real  reductions  in 
funds  over  tbe  four-yesr  period.  The  1984 
request  will  be  roughly  44  percent  lower  in 
real  terms  than  the  1981  funding  leveL 
Similarly,  full-time  employment  wOl  t>e  sig- 
nificantly reduced:  29  percent  fewer  full- 
time  employees  will  l>e  supported  in  1984  as 
compared  with  1981. 

Tbe  budget  for  the  EPA  operating  pro- 
grams can  also  be  viewed  in  terms  of  three 
key  activities  common  to  the  four  programs: 
ataatemmt  and  control,  enforcement,  and 
research  and  development.  In  1984,  the 
abatement  and  control  activity  will  receive 
tbe  greatest  real  budget  reduction— 46  per- 
cent leas  funds  compared  to  1981.  The  re- 
search and  development  activity  will  receive 
the  smallest  reduction— 38  percent  less 
funds  compared  to  1981.  These  trends  are 
shown  In  Table  2. 

maHUGBTS  OF  THX  1SS4  BUDiaT  RSQUEST 

Two  trends  present  in  all  four  programs 
characterize  EPA's  operating  budget  request 
for  1984.  Ctaie  is  the  further  decrease  in  fed- 
eral support  of  state  programs:  the  other  is 
a  continued  shift  in  research  and  develop- 
ment priorities  from  the  long-term  studies 
of  health  and  environmental  effects  of  pol- 
lutants to  the  immediate  needs  of  standards 
setting. 

In  each  of  the  four  programs,  the  1984 
EPA  iMidget  request  further  reduces  federal 
inftrf»w«»  to  state  environmental  programs 
while  anticipating  increases  in  state  respon- 
sibility. In  aggregate  terms,  federal  funds 
currently  provide  about  46  percent  of  state 
water  quality  funds.  45  percent  of  state  air 
quality  funds,  and  about  69  percent  of  state 
hasardous  waste  program  funds.  In  1984, 
federal  grants  to  these  areas  will  fall  rough- 
ly 38  peromt  in  real  terms  from  1983  levels, 
and  44  percent  in  real  terms  from  1981 
levels  (see  Table  3).  Between  1981  and  1984, 
federal  support  to  state  water  quality  pro- 
grams will  faU  from  $270  million  to  $127 
million,  air  quality  grants  will  fall  from  $96 
minion  to  $64  million,  and  hazardous  waste 
grants  wiU  faU  from  $42  million  to  $39  mil- 
lion in  teal  terms.  Last  year,  in  a  survey  by 
the  National  (Governors  Association,  only  a 
■mall  number  of  states  indicated  they  would 
be  able  to  compensate  for  the  lost  federal 
support  in  1983  in  the  face  of  their  own 
severe  financial  constraints.*  They  general- 
ly reported  that  the  lower  state  budgets 
would  contribute  to  delays  in  issuing  envi- 
ronmental permits,  hinder  delegation  of 
greater  program  responsibility  to  the  states, 
and  discourage  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  innovative  programs  that  require 
staff  resources.  Further  budget  cuts  in  this 
area  would  doubUess  be  seen  as  exacerbat- 
ing this  problem. 

Vnth  regard  to  research  and  development, 
the  1984  budget  request  maintains  in-house 
sdentlflc  assessment  capabilities  to  support 
standards  development,  whUe  it  reduces  out- 
side contracting  funds  used  to  support  long- 
term  health  research.  This  shift,  which 
began  in  fiscal  year  1983,  accommodates 
budget  reductions  (38  percent  less  in  real 
funds  for  research  and  development  in  1984 


ccHnpared  with  1981)  whUe  maintaining  ef- 
forts needed  to  meet  immediate  regulatory 
deadlines.  Betwem  1981  and  1984.  agency 
salaries  and  expenses  for  research  will  have 
hem  reduced  23  percent  in  real  terms,  while 
extramural  funds  (typically  supporting 
long-term  research)  will  have  been  reduced 
48  percent  (See  Table  4).  The  research 
needs  of  near-term  standards  development 
may  be  served,  but  the  reduction  in  long- 
term  basic  research  may  hinder  future 
standards  development  and  slow  the  accu- 
mulation of  information  on  health  effects 
of  environmental  pollutants. 

i 


TABLE  1.-6UDGET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  FOR  FOUR 
EPA  OPERATING  PROGRAMS,  1981-84 


« National  OovemoTs  Association,  State  of  the 
States:  Management  of  Environmental  Programs  in 
the  19S0B,  June  1982. 
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TABLE  2.-T0TAL  BUDGET  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  IN 
THREE  KEY  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  FOUR  EPA  OPERATING 
PROGRAMS,  1981-84 

[Brfimiw] 


1983      1984 


tMi     i«?     («*       (™-      l*^  '*•- 
1981     1982    ^,  „gM)     84       84 


MSoK  All  Mtan 

Nominal  doKan,  MH 789     674      614        519    -16"^ 

Constant  1982  MUr:  ^,        ,„       „        .. 

AlutenKnt  and  contnl 584      426      397        313    -21     -46 

Entaanwit 82       68        49  50+4-39 

""MlSrt 178      IS)       144         111     -23     -38 

Total .„     844      674       590         474     -19     -44 

Mrtenantandoontm "wM   2,761     2,663      2,445      -8    -27 

BAKcment 1.513    1,307     1,011        990      -2    -» 

RoMdi  Ml  de»dc)inHil...  1,1W   1,001      924        811    -12    -26 

ToUL 5,977   5,069    4,598      4,246      -8    -29 

Hofc-llrtwl  darfos  mat  calMlilid_lToni  aaual  hsjjat  lipw.bgw 
nanfn  mi.  OeraigR,  (qnscnt  Ktoal  dMoonce.  Bmlrt  HfgRS  n  ike  taw 
have  tew  nwnded  to  He  neaRst  mlian  and  may  not  product  fle  same 
percent  (ffferenoes. 

Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office,  bued  on  dd]  obtained  tnn  EPA. 
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forced  them  to  work  7  ditys  a  week  in 
order  to  merely  survive. 

Aocordlng  to  the  testimony  of  survi- 
vors, other  people  who  are  unable  to 
Join  the  civil  patrols  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  massacred.  The  Ecu- 
menical Justice  uid  Peace  Ccnnmittee 
of  Guatemala,  which  has  also  con- 
firmed these  tragic  occurrences, 
strongly  urges  international  pressure 
on  the  Oovemment  of  Guatemala  to 
end  this  policy  of  mass  murder. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  with  a 
strong  and  clear  voice  go  on  record 
agatost  this  kind  of  heinous  crime  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  condemn  the  act 
of  genocide,  the  total  destruction  of  a 
national,  ethnic  radiJ.  or  religious 
group? 

It  is  events  such  as  the  one  I  have 
described  today  that  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  do 
Just  that.  Each  of  us  should  take  any 
individual  action  we  can  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  halt  of  such  horren- 
dous iU>uses  of  human  dignity  and  dis- 
regard for  human  life.  Together,  as  a 
body,  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  so  that  the 
United  States  will  be  clearly  on  record 
as  in  absolute  opposition  to  the  act  of 
genocide. 


Olta,  taiiO  «  Ma  mamt  kw  EPk. 


CONTINUED  REPORTS  OP  MAS- 
SACRES IN  GUATEMALAN 
COUNTRYSIDE  REINFORCE 
NEED  FOR  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week,  the  Inter-Church  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America 
brought  to  my  attention  a  horrifying 

On  the  evening  of  April  IS.  1983. 
more  than  100  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  massacred  in  the  Guatema- 
lan viUage  of  XoraxaJ.  The  mass 
slaughter,  according  to  the  Inter- 
Church  Committee,  was  carried  out  by 
civilian  patrols  under  the  direction 
and  pressure  of  the  military  authori- 
ties In  the  areiL 

The  survivors,  the  majority  wound- 
ed, were  taken  to  a  nearby  village. 
There,  the  civilian  patrol  was  forced 
by  military  guards  to  cut  some  of  the 
survivors  to  pieces  with  machetes  in 
the  main  square  in  the  presence  of  the 
population  of  the  town. 

Other  ci4>tured  survivors  were 
placed  in  the  military  command  post 
KoA  were  taken  out  two  by  two  over  a 
number  of  days  and  killed  by  members 
of  the  civil  patrols  under  orders  from 
the  soldiers. 

The  massacre  and  subsequent  mur- 
ders were  carried  out  as  a  punishment 
on  villagers  who  had  failed  to  become 
monbers  of  the  civil  patrols.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Inter-Church  Committee, 
the  villagers  had  not  Joined  the  civil 
patrols  because  their  extreme  poverty 


THE  NUCLEAR  FUSE  GROWS 
SHORTER  AND  SO  DOES  THE 
CHANCE  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Newsweek  carries  an 
article  that  reports  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  far  more 
hair-trigger,  launch-on-waming  nucle- 
ar confrontation.  If  we  go  ahead  with 
the  MX  and  the  cruise  and  Pershing 
missiles  in  Europe  and  the  Soviets 
move  ahead  with  counterdeplojrments 
as  they  say  they  would  we  will  certain- 
ly be  closer— far  closer— to  the  nuclear 
holocaust. 

As  both  superpowers  build  these 
awesome  arsenals,  it  seems  likely  that 
some  time— today,  tomorrow,  next 
year.  10  years  from  now— someone  will 
make  a  mistake  and  warn  our  Presi- 
dent or  the  Soviet  leader  that  a  missUe 
attack  is  on  its  way.  With  much  of  our 
nudeu*  deterrent  invulnerable  in 
mobile  submarines  or  bombers  or 
moving  on  land,  a  superpower  might 
wait  it  out.  but  as  we  move  to  more 
fixed,  land-based  missiles  and  the  Rus- 
sians countermove.  in  the  words  of 
Newsweek,  both  coimtries  "feel  more 
vulnerable  than  ever  to  a  first  strike. 
As  a  result  both  countries  ie  hinting 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from 
the  other  side,  they  might  have  to 
launch  first  and  ask  questions  later." 

Some  of  this,  of  course,  is  posturing, 
trjring  to  ptish  the  other  side  to  make 
concessions  to  avoid  blame  for  taking 
the  world  closer  to  the  precipice.  But 
underlying  any  posturing  is  the  cold, 
cruel  fact  that  the  nuclear  fuse  has 


indeed  shortened.  We  have  moved 
doaer  than  ever  to  a  nudeou*  ex- 
change, and  in  the  next  few  years  the 
terrible  prospects  of  war  will  almost 
certainly  increase.  Surely  the  MX  de- 
ployed in  its  land-based,  stationary 
mode  would  be  vulnerable— an  obvious 
use  it  or  lose  it  weapons  system.  This 
already  goes  for  the  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian nuclear  arsenal.  And  our  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershings  in  West  Germa- 
ny, only  a  few  minutes  away  from 
Russian  targets,  tightens  the  tension 
and  the  danger  further. 

Newsweek  states  the  case  about  as 
mildly  and  conservatively  as  it  can  be 
sUted.  But  what  they  write  makes 
chilUng  reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  this  week's 
Newsweek  magazine,  entitled.  "Short- 
ening the  Nuclear  Fuse?"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo.  as  follows: 

Asm  CoimoL— SHOKTKiniro  the  Nuclbak 
Pdss? 

If  an  enemy  launches  nuclear  mlaailes  In 
your  direction,  how  long  should  you  wait 
before  shooting  back?  Do  you  fire  as  aoon  as 
the  other  side's  ro(^eU  are  in  the  air?  Or 
should  you  ataaorb  the  first  strike  and  con- 
sider your  response  while  the  duat  is  set- 
tling? For  years,  many  strategic  thinkers 
have  argued  that  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach—if anything  in  the  theory  of  nucle- 
ar war  can  be  said  to  make  sense— is  to  ride 
out  the  assault  and  then  explore  the  op- 
tions: to  destroy  the  enemy's  remaining  mis- 
sUes.  or  to  slaughter  his  poptilation  or  even 
to  sue  for  peace.  Taking  a  moment  to  think 
might  avoid  an  all-out  war  caused  by  acci- 
dent or  miscalculation.  But  these  days  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  feel 
more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  a  first  strike. 
As  a  result,  both  countries  are  hinting  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  the  other 
side,  they  might  have  to  launch  first  and 
ask  questions  later. 

Such  calculations  used  to  be  reserved  for 
the  arena  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Now  Intermediate-range  weapons  have 
to  be  factored  into  the  deadly  equation.  Al- 
ready Moscow  has  deployed  343  modem  88- 
20  missiles  within  a  few  minutes'  range  of 
Western  Europe.  NATO  plans  to  respond  by 
deploying  573  new  Peniiing  11  and  cruise 
missiles  capable  of  attacking  Soviet  targets. 
The  Geneva  talks  on  European  missiles, 
which  resumed  last  week,  may  yet  eliminate 
the  danger,  but  at  the  moment  there  is  little 
hope  for  a  quick  agreement.  MeanwhQe. 
Washington  and  Moscow  are  putting  on  a 
good  show  of  nervousness  about  each 
other's  nuclear  capabilities  and  intentions. 

As  the  Geneva  talks  resumed,  the  chief 
Soviet  negotiator.  Yuli  Kvitsinsky.  warned 
his  U.S.  counterpart.  Paul  Nitze.  that 
Moscow  "will  never  accept"  the  VS.  propos- 
al for  an  interim  reduction  in  the  number  of 
missiles  deployed  or  planned  for  deploy- 
ment by  both  sides.  He  said  the  proposal 
was  "clearly  aimed"  at  allowing  the  United 
States  to  field  new  weapons  while  requiring 
"unilateral  arms  reduction"  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Back  in  Moscow,  Anatoly  Alduan- 
drov.  the  80-year-old  physicist  who  heads 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Issued  the 
most  explicit  warning  yet  about  the  conse- 
quences of  deploying  Pershings   in  West 


Oennany.  Ttie  missiles  would  create  " 
strategic  atttation."  he  told  a  setenttfle  coo- 
voeatlon.  «'i«^»w«»iy  that  tlicy  oooM  hit  Soviet 
taiiete  In  (kily  five  to  seven  minutes.  "If 
those  mtailes  are  launched."  he  adted. 
"what  should  the  Soviet  Unkm  do?  Walt 
unto  they  efcplode  and  deatroy  the  majority 
of  Soviet  dtles  and  part  of  the  miasile  force 
that  can  deUver  a  retaliatory  strike?  We 
dont  think  that  way.  There  Is  only  one  pos- 
atbOity:  a  counterattack  that  most  be  un- 
leashed in  two  to  three  mtamtes." 

Doctrine:  Alekaandrov  overstated  the 
danger  Mostow  would  f aoe  from  deployment 
of  the  new  ailaalles.  Western  aaalysU  point- 
ed out  that  the  Pershlngi  would  need  11  to 
14  minutes  to  reach  Sovtet  targets  tnm 
West  Germany,  and  they  contended  that 
the  missiles,  which  are  designed  for  use 
against  tank  and  troop  coooentratlons.  do 
not  have  enough  range  and  ezplostve  power 
to  threaten  Soviet  mtasOe  silos.  But  Alek- 
sandrov's  speech  was  a  dear  sign  that  Soviet 
planners  were  moving  openly  toward  a  ridcy 
strategic  doctrine  known  as  "laundi  on 
warning,"  taider  whldi  they  would  fire  thdr 
own  mlasUes  as  soon  as  they  learn  that  XJM. 
wartieads  are  on  the  way.  Thua  the  Kremlin 
would  make  sure  that  Soviet  mlasQea  are 
not  destroyed  in  their  sOoa. 

American  military  men  are  worried  about 
the  "8urvi«abiUty"  of  tbdr  own  ICBMs. 
Last  week  the  Air  Force  told  Congreas  that 
by  1989  the  Soviets  may  be  capable  of  de- 
stroying as  much  as  99  percent  of  America's 
land-based  strategic  miasile  force  In  a  first- 
strike  attadt.  That  poaatbility  may  force  a 
change  in  t7.S.  strategy.  For  more  than  30 
years  the  otf idal  doctrine  has  called  for  ab- 
sorbing the  full  brunt  of  a  Soviet  attack 
before  shooting  back.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing accuracy  of  Soviet  mJasllfs.  the 
Pentagon  hinted  earlior  this  month  that  it 
might  have  to  adopt  a  "launch  under 
attadc"  posture,  in  which  U.8.  mlssQes 
would  be  llied  as  soon  as  the  first  Soviet 
warhead  explodes  on  target 

In  part,  the  superpowers  are  bluffing. 
Both  Washington  and  Moscow  hope  to  ward 
off  a  fint  strike  by  threatening  an  immedi- 
ate response— perhapa  ordered  by  comput- 
ers without  a  moment's  human  thou^t. 
Each  side  also  hopes  to  gain  a  propaganda 
advantage  In  the  separate  negodatioos  over 
intermediate  and  strategic  missiles  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  policies  of  Its  advoaary 
have  made  the  threat  of  Instant  retaliation 
necessary.  Ronald  Reagan  believes  In  hold- 
ing Mosco«'s  feet  to  the  Are.  In  order  to  do 
that,  the  president  wants  to  buQd  the  pow- 
erful MX  missUe.  and  he  has  offered  his 
dovish  V&  critics  an  impUdt  deal:  congres- 
sional aiwroval  of  the  MX  In  exchange  for 
greater  atfenlnistratlon  flexibility  on  arms 
control.  In  the  end,  Reagan  bellevea,  fear 
will  Induoe  the  SovieU  to  talk  sensibly 
about  redactions  in  nuclear  weapons.  The 
president's  strategy  may  work  eventually. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  worid  will  hear  a 
lot  of  alanoing  talk  about  nudear  hair  trig- 
gen  and  ttie  growing  risk  of  an  acddoital 
Armageddon. 


Mr.  Ttolchin  is  a  superlative  reporter. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  magnificent  Job 
In  covering  the  Senate  for  years.  He  is 
very  falrmlnded.  whether  covering 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  or  covering 
people  who  may  disagree  with  what- 
ev«r  convictions  he  has.  He  always  is 
meticulously  fair.  I  think  he  personi- 
fies, more  than  almost  anyone  else  I 
know,  the  great  improvemmt  in  the 
professionalism  in  Journalism. 

I  think  the  people  who  have  selected 
Mr.  Tolchin  have  done  themselves 
proud  and  certainly  have  honored  the 
name  of  Everett  Diricsen  in  giving 
Martin  Tolchin  the  award. 

I  wiight  point  out.  incidentally,  that 
most  people  remember  Mi.  Dliksen  as 
the  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  also  a  fine  writer  and 
an  imaginative  writer.  It  was  one  of 
his  many,  many  talents. 

Mr.  Tolchin  is  also  a  superb  writer  as 
well  as  a  first-class,  topflight  profes- 
sional Journalist.  I  congratulate  him  as 
well  as  the  people  who  have  given  him 
the  award. 


MARTIN  TOLCHIN  TO  RECEIVE 
EVERETT  DIRK8EN  AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
night a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Senate  I¥ess  GaUery.  Martin  Tolchin 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  going  to  be 
honored  by  receiving  the  Everett  Diri(- 
sen  Award  for  excellence  in  Journal- 
ism. 


PORTLAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly participated  in  a  very  Joyous  and 
monorable  ceremony— the  opening  of 
a  major  new  wing  at  the  Portland 
Museum  of  Art.  The  occasion  marked 
another  large  step  forward  for  Port- 
land. Maine,  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  progressive  cities 
in  the  Nation.  It  also  marked  a  major 
advance  for  Maine's  cultui^  and  artis- 
tic community,  as  an  important  new 
fadlity  was  opened  to  encourage  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts. 

Many  words  were  written  and 
spoken  during  the  several  days  of  fes- 
tivities marking  the  opening.  I  was  es- 
pecially moved  and  impressed  by  an 
address  given  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Parker 
MerrilL  Mrs.  Merrill  is  an  instructor  in 
literature  at  Westbrook  College.  She  is 
also  a  i>oet,  a  book  reviewer,  and  a 
lover  of  language.  Her  remarks  con- 
cerning the  opening  are  eloquent  and 
merit  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Robert  Frost  once  said  that  a  poem 
is  "a  stay  against  the  confusion  of  the 
world."  Mrs.  Merrill  also  demonstrates 
that  it  can  be  an  instrument  of  cele- 
bration as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mrs.  Merrill's  address  printed  in  the 
Rbcokp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Or  Pac-Mam  AMD  Picasso 
(An  address  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Parker  Merrill 

in   celebration   of   the   opening   of   the 

Charles  Shipman  Payson  Wing  of  the 

Portland  Museum  of  Art) 

So  much  that  is  exdting  and  exhilarating 
has  happened  in  the  last  few  days  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  remember  that  it  was 
only  last  Sunday  that  an  insert  in  the 
Sunday  Telegram  announced  the  events 
that  marked  the  opening  of  our  magnificent 


museum.  I  hope  that  you  remember  that 
insert.  On  the  cover  there  was  a  picture  of 
the  museum  facade— below  it  the  phrase  "A 
Cdebration"  was  written  in  red.  I  do  not 
know  who  dedgned  that  cover,  but  its  pro- 
portions were  beautiful,  and  it  emphaaiaed 
so  graphically  the  two  things  which  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  this  morning— celebration 
and  proportion. 

In  his  little  book  "The  Feast  of  Fools" 
theologian  Harvey  Cox  talks  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  type  of  festivity  that  we  all 
obsoved  yest«day. 

He  says  that .  .  .  "man  is  by  nature  a  crea- 
ture who  works  and  thinks,  but  he  is  also  a 
creature  who  sings,  dances,  prays,  tells  st«>- 
ries  and  celebrates.  No  other  creature  re- 
Uves  the  legends  of  his  forefathers,  blows 
out  candles  on  a  cake,  or  dresses  up  and  pre- 
tends that  be  is  someone  else.  .  .  .  Without 
such  ritual,  fantasy,  and  festive  oocad<Mis 
man's  spirit  as  well  as  his  psyche  shrinks 
and  he  becomes  something  less  than  a 
man— a  gnat  with  neither  origin  nor  desti- 
ny." ' 

Here  in  Portland  we  are  not  gnats  without 
origin  or  destiny.  And  so.  we  have  a  right  on 
festive  occasions  to  be  self-congratulatory. 
Rather  like  the  variety  store  which  adver- 
tised this  week.  "We  may  not  be  the  Charles 
Shipman  Payson  Museum,  but  our  sand- 
wiches are  a  work  of  art." 

In  this  dty  we  understand  the  proper  rela- 
tionship to  the  past,  the  present,  the  future. 
We  have  a  long  tradition  of  leadership  by 
citizens  generous  with  time,  money,  and 
plain  hard  work  who  understand  the  proper 
proportions  between 
the  essential  and  the  esthetic, 
between  ice  arenas  and  museums, 
between  the  practical  and  the  ornamental, 
between  Pac-Man  and  Picasso. 
Idany  of  the  same  citizens  parUdpate  in 
government,  work  for  the  museum,  the  sym- 
phony, the  hospitals,  the  Portland  Stage 
Company,  and  for  Greater  Portland  Land- 
marks. 

These  same  dtizens  had  the  wisdom  to 
erect  our  public  library  downtown  where  it 
is  used  by  hundreds  of  people  every  day. 
Whenever  I  go  into  the  library.  I  think  of 
the  boy  in  the  movie  "Goodbye,  Columbus" 
who  went  into  the  library  every  day  to  look 
at  the  art  books.  We  have  created  Just  such 
an  environment  for  just  such  a  boy. 

We  have  a  branch  of  the  state  university 
and  we  have  Westbrook  College,  that  fine 
small  school  which  is  truly  a  part  of  the 
community  with  its  facilities  always  in  use. 
We  are  met  this  morning  In  a  beautiful 
historic  church  which  combines  tradition 
with  the  social  action  that  is  necessary  if 
our  lives  are  to  have  proportion. 

If  our  city  is  as  wonderful  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  if  our  leaders  are  as  wise  as  I 
have  pictured  them  to  be.  they  would  also 
be  people  who  know  that  such  sweet  music 
would  turn  sour  If  we  heard  it  every  day. 
They  know  that  life  is  fraught  with  prob- 
lems and  that  we  have  not  yet  built  a  socie- 
ty where  the  poor  are  fed,  tyrants  are  hum- 
bled, or  men  have  discovered  the  true  mean- 
ing of  life. 

Yesterday,  though,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
ages  we  set  such  problems  aside,  and  we  saw 
dancing,  we  heard  music,  we  watched  a  jug- 
gler, people  smUed.  and  ordinarily  stoic 
people  cried.  Balloons  floated  over  our  city 
and  we  became  one  with  such  ceremonies 
throughout  time. 


'  Harvey  Cox.  "The  Feast  of  Pools,"  New  Yd*: 
Harper  and  Row,  1969. 
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Hanrey  Cox  telli  tu  that  fMthrity  Is  alao  a 
Ume  when  we  should  thlnli  about  the 
future.  If  I  oouM  exprea  a  iwnMial  wiah 
for  the  future  of  mjr  dty.  It  would  be  that  It 
would  alwaya  have  such  leadership  as  that 
whldi  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are  this 
mominf  and  that  the  same  proporttons 
would  exist  between  work  and  play,  things 
secular  and  things  sacred,  things  essential 
ind  things  esthetic. 

WordswcHth  has  said  that  a  poet  U  a  man 
■prafc^hig  to  other  men.  Whether  or  not  we 
get  the  message  depends  on  the  poet's  skill 
and  our  own  sensitivity.  Wordsworth  was 
speaking  of  poets,  but  we  can  say  that 
equally  of  the  painter.  A  modem  poet.  Law- 
rence Perllnghetti  sees  all  of  suffering  hu- 
manity in  Qoya's  greatest  scenes,  *  it  is  true 
of  the  sculptw  the  composer,  the  architect. 
We  look  to  the  artist  because  he  expresses 
better  than  we  can  something  that  we  feel 
very  deeply.  And  so  it  is  with  me.  I  have 
turned  to  poetry  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  about  my  wish  for  Port- 
land's future.  The  poet  is  James  Elroy 
Flecker  and  the  poem  is  entitled  "To  a  Poet 
A  Thousand  Tears  Hence."  I  as  sure  that 
Mr.  Flecker,  wherever  he  is.  will  forgive  me 
if  I  address  it  "To  a  Citiaen  of  Portland  a 
Thousand  Tears  Hence." 

I  who  am  dead  a  thousand  years. 
And  wrote  this  sweet  archaic  song. 
Send  you  my  words  for  messengers 
The  way  I  shall  not  pass  along. 
I  care  not  if  you  bridge  the  seas. 
Or  ride  secure  the  cruel  sky. 
Or  buOd  consummate  palaces 
Of  metal  or  of  masonry. 
But  have  you  wine  and  music  still. 
And  statues  and  bright^yed  love. 
And  foolish  thoughts  of  good  and  ill. 
And  prayers  to  them  who  sit  above? 

0  f rioid  tmseen.  unborn,  unknown. 
Student  of  our  sweet  English  tongue. 
Read  out  my  words  at  night,  along: 

1  was  a  poet.  I  was  young. 
Since  I  can  never  see  your  face. 
And  never  shake  you  by  the  hand. 

I  send  my  soul  through  time  and  space 
To  greet  you.  Tou  will  understand. 


HEN  HILL  GRIFFIN.  JR.. 
HONORED 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, my  former  collemgues  in  the  Florida 
Lesialature  honored  one  of  my  good 
friends  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  Florida 
agriculture  by  adopting  concurrent 
resolutions  in  appreciation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  eminent  scholars 
chair  at  the  University  of  Florida  by 
the  Honorable  Ben  Hill  Griffin.  Jr..  of 
Frostproof.  FUl  This  event  marked 
the  first  $1  million  endowed  chair  to 
be  created  by  a  former  member  of  the 
Florida  Legislature. 

The  name  of  Ben  Hill  Griffin.  Jr..  is 
recofl^iised  immediately  by  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  Florida  agriculture.  From 
virtually  nothing,  he  built  an  agricul- 
tural empire  which  Includes  thousands 
of  acres  of  citrus  groves,  a  beef  cattle 
operation,  fertilizer  and  citrus  process- 
ing plants,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  business  interests. 


•Lawrence    PerlinshetU,    "tn    Qoys's    Oiesteat 
Scenes. "  from  "A  Gooey  Island  of  the  Mind."  195a. 


The  only  son  of  a  pioneer  Florida 
citrus  family.  Ben  Hill  began  his 
career  by  helping  his  father  on  a  2- 
acre  tract  and  by  sweeping  out  a  ware- 
house. After  graduating  from  Frost- 
proof High  School,  his  desire  to  suc- 
ceed led  Ben  Hill  to  enroll  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  where  he  studied  ag- 
ricultural economics,  botany,  horticul- 
ture, and  agriciiltural  engineering. 
Since  those  early  days  of  warehouse 
sweeping  and  education.  Ben  Hill  has 
gone  on  to  become  one  of  the  State's— 
indeed,  one  of  the  Nation's— most 
highly  successfxil  and  respected  agri- 
business leaders. 

In  the  mid-1950'8  Ben  Hill's  concern 
for  Florida's  future  spurred  a  12-year 
involvement  in  the  State's  political 
arena.  He  served  four  terms  in  the 
State  house  of  representatives  and  an- 
other 4  years  in  the  Florida  Senate. 
While  in  office  he  was  a  member  of 
more  than  50  legislative  committees 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  senate 
agriculture,  citrus,  finance  and  tax- 
ation and  air  pollution  control  com- 
mittees. In  1974  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture during  much  of  this  time,  it  was  a 
pleasiu«  and  an  honor  for  me  to  serve 
with  a  man  of  Ben  Hill's  talents.  He 
was  every  bit  as  good  a  legislator  as  he 
is  a  businessman  and  grower. 

Ben  Hill's  service  to  civic,  charitable, 
and  business  organizations  has  also 
been  impressive.  He  has  served  on 
boards  as  varied  as  Winn-Dixie. 
Founders  Financial  Life  Insurance, 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  and 
the  Gulf  Ridge  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  has  also  held 
high  posts  in  such  major  organizations 
as  the  State  chamber  of  commerce. 
Florida  Canners  Association,  and  the 
Florida  Cattleman's  Association.  He 
also  has  been  named  to  the  Citrus  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Ben  Hill  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate degree  from  Florida  Southern 
College  in  Lakeland.  Fla.,  and  has 
served  as  its  honorary  chancellor.  He 
has  also  been  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Eckerd  College  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Currently,  Ben  Hill  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Foundation.  Inc..  is  a  sustaining 
member  of  the  university's  president's 
council  smd  remains  a  staunch  Gator 
athletic  backer.  In  1974,  he  received 
the  University  of  Florida  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award. 

Ben  Hill  Griffin,  Jr.,  credits  much  of 
the  growth  of  the  Florida  citrus  indus- 
try to  research  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  He  had  worked  tire- 
lenly  on  behalf  of  UFs  Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
his  contributions  of  time  and  money 
have  been  both  frequent  and  gener- 
ous. His  continued  leadership  and  sup- 
port have  helped  establish  outstand- 
ing programs  in  research  and  educa- 
tion. As  a  dedicated  member  of  the 


committee  charged  with  raising  funds 
for  a  much-needed  addition  to  the 
Lake  Alfred  Reaearch  and  Education 
Center— now  the  largest  dtnis  experi- 
ment station  in  the  world— Mr.  Griffin 
was  espwiaUy  effective. 

The  Florida  Legislature  recognized 
hts  contribution  by  naming  the  build- 
ing In  his  honor.  Over  the  years  his  ef- 
forts and  contributions  have  greatly 
enhanced  IFAS  programs,  the  most 
recent  being  the  establishment  of  the 
Ben  HiU  Griffin,  Jr.,  eminent  scholars 
chair  in  agricultural  econcnnics  mar- 
ketLig,  given  by  Ben  Hill  in  memory  of 
several  University  of  Florida  faculty 
who  made  a  positive  inu>act  on  his  life. 

Ben  Hill  Griffin,  Jr.,  is  a  man  of 
great  initiative  and  vision.  He  is  much 
appreciated  for  his  knowledge,  his  wit, 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  ability  to  ac- 
complish whatever  he  sets  out  to  do 
regardless  of  the  apparent  risks  and 
obstacles.  His  achievements,  his  lead- 
ership, and  his  generosity  will  long  be 
remembered  and  acclaimed  by  the 
Florida  agricultural  community  and 
the  citizens  of  Florida.  I  am  fortunate 
to  call  him  my  friend. 


ICBM  MODERNIZATION  AND 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  REDUCTION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  of  the  1930's  leading  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Win- 
ston Churchill  repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
public  the  sad  phenomenon  of  man- 
kind's inability  to  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  history.  At  one  point  in  a 
debate  in  Parliament  concerning  the 
failure  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  pace 
with  the  aircraft  buildup  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, Churchill  exclaimed: 

.  .  when  the  situation  was  manageable, 
it  was  neglected,  and  now  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly out  of  hand  we  apply,  too  late,  the 
remedies  which  then  might  have  effected  a 
cure."  There  was.  he  added,  nothing  new  in 
that  story.  ...  It  fell  into  what  Churchill 
now  called,  "that  long  dismal  catalogue  of 
the  f  nilUessness  of  experience,  and  the  con- 
firmed unteachability  of  mankind." 

Today  we  face  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous situation,  with  the  important  ex- 
ception that  there  yet  remains  time  to 
act.  Despite  our  efforts  in  the  SALT 
negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  ahead  with  steadfast  determi- 
nation to  build  its  nuclear  arsenal  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  superiority  over 
UJS.  forces.  The  result,  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  pointed  out 
during  recent  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee healings  on  the  MX.  is  that  the 
UJS.  nuclear  deterrent  Is  not  as  strong 
as  it  should  be.  Now,  let  me  emphasize, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviets 
are  contemplating  a  bolt-from-the- 
blue  nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  which  exists  between 
our  two  countries  will  suddenly  col- 
lapse, thereby  resulting  in  a  nuclear 


exchange  of  unf»"*g<"*M>  destruction 
and  death.  What  It  does  mean  is  that 
time  is  slipping  away  and  the  need  to 
take  measufed  steps  to  modemiae  our 
nuclear  deterrent  becomes  increasing- 
ly more  urgtnt. 

Former  8«cretary  of  Defoiae  Harold 
Brown  stated  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that: 

...  we  sal4  in  the  eariy  1970b  that  we 
would  moderaize  with  a  new  mtasile  In  the 
late  1970s.  Inthe  mld-1070s  wc  said  that  we 
woidd  do  so  tn  the  eariy  1900b,  and  tn  the 
late  1970s  that  we  would  in  the  mid-lOOOs. 
We  have  f  aUfed  so  far  to  do  any  of  those 
things,  even  while  the  Soviets  were  deploy- 
ing over  600  new  ICBMb.  each  with  a  pay- 
load  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  MX, 
and  with  aocaracles  now  matching  those  of 
the  most  aooirate  XJS.  ICBMs. 

We  must  move  ahead  now  and  put 
this  plague  of  delay  and  indedslveness 
behind  us,  for  if  we  fall  to  do  so  we 
will  come  to  be  Judged  by  the  future 
ChurchiU's  of  this  world  as  having 
contributed  to  the  "long  dismal  cata- 
logue of  the  frultlessness  of  experi- 
ence and  the  confirmed  unteachability 
of  mankind". 

Mr.  President,  I  must  remark  that 
since  coming  to  the  UJB.  Senate  in 
1974.  I  can  think  of  no  sini^e  issue 
which  held  greater  significance  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  than  President  Reagan's  propos- 
al on  ICBM  modemlzatlmi  and  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction.  That  recommenda- 
tion Is  comprised  of  three  interdepend- 
ent, mutuitlly  reinforcing  elements. 
First,  depl<)y  100  MX  mlasiles  in  exist- 
ing Minuteman  sUos  to  address  the  se- 
rious couhterforoe  superiority  of 
Soviet  misses.  Second,  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  a  small,  alni^e  warhead 
ICBM  which  will  provide  for  greater 
basing  flexibility  and  long-term  surviv- 
ability. TtaM*  negotiate  an  arms  re- 
duction treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
thereby  allowing  for  greater  stability 
at  sigi^iointly  lower  levels  of  arma- 
ments. 

The  Prelident's  program,  which  is 
based  on  fiie  recommendations  made 
by  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces,  is  consistent 
with  several  fundamental  and  long- 
standing principles  of  U.S.  nuclear 
policy.  First,  U.S.  policy  remains  one 
of  deterrence.  We  possess  nuclear 
weapons  for  defensive,  or  retaliatory, 
purposes  only:  they  are  not  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  aggres- 
sion by  means  of  a  first  strike.  Second, 
the  President's  program  preserves  the 
versatUe  and  flexible  force  posture 
that  has  historically  characterized  our 
nuclear  deterrent  in  the  form  of  a 
strategic  triad.  A  combination  of  land, 
air  and  sea-based  nuclear  forces  re- 
mains the  best  means  of  deterring  a 
Soviet  flrtt  strike  and  guaranteeing 
the  peace.  Finally,  President  Reagan 
has  reaf finned  his  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  verifiable  and  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  the  nuclear  arsmals  of  both 
superpowers  in  order  to  reduce  the 


threat  of  nuclear  war.  He  has  thus 
proposed  a  balanced  program  of  nego- 
tiated arms  reduction  and  prudent 
force  modernization  which  has  been 
the  traditional  basis  of  our  coimtry's 
nuclear  policy  and  security. 

I  have  said  that  President  Reagan's 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  is 
baaed  on  the  report  of  the  Scowcroft 
Cranmiasion.  and  it  would  be  entirely 
inappropriate  for  me  to  speak  on  this 
subject  without  i4>plauding  the  mas- 
terful work  that  was  done  by  this 
Cimimlsslon.  Elach  of  its  members  de- 
serve to  be  warmly  commended  for 
their  efforts.  Who  among  us  did  not 
believe  6  months  ago  that  the  prospect 
of  reaching  any  kind  of  consensus  on 
this  very  difficult  issue  was  extremely 
slim?  Yet  it  is  just  such  a  consensus 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
helped  to  make  possible. 

The  Commission  operated  in  the 
best  tradition  of  bipartisanship  in  the 
area  of  national  defense,  and  that 
spirit  is  reflected  in  its  report.  Indeed, 
their  concluding  words  speak  to  us 
this  day  as  we  debate  the  merits  of 
their  proposal: 

If  we  can  begin  to  see  ourselves,  in  dealing 
with  these  issues,  not  as  political  partisans 
or  as  crusaders  for  one  specific  solution  to  a 
part  of  this  complex  set  of  problems,  but 
rather  as  citizens  of  a  great  nation  with  the 
humbling  obligation  to  persevere  in  the 
long-run  task  of  preserving  both  peace  and 
liberty  for  the  world,  a  common  perspective 
may  finally  be  found. 

I  have  had  firsthand  exiierience  with 
the  lack  of  common  perspective  re- 
garding the  1£X  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the 
mld-1970^,  I  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  coimterf orce 
imbalance  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  missile  forces  and  the 
threat  that  posed  to  the  land-based 
element  of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  I  au- 
thored several  amendments  at  that 
time  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  timely 
development  and  deplojrment  of  the 
MX.  Finally,  with  the  decision  by 
President  Carter  calling  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  in  a  "racetrack," 
or  multiple  protective  structures 
(MPS),  basing  mode  in  Utah  and 
Nevada.  I  become  all  the  more  intense- 
ly involved  in  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  much  needed  missile 
modernization  program.  In  fact,  my 
campaign  for  reelection  in  1980  was 
dominated  by  the  issue  of  MX  basing, 
and  I  was  severely  criticized  by  my  op- 
ponent for  refusing  to  rule  out  any  de- 
ployment in  my  home  State. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  consistently 
supported  MX,  while  reserving  Judg- 
ment on  the  question  of  a  basing 
mode,  and  was  reelected  in  November 
1980  with  some  74  percent  of  the  vote, 
the  opposition  Senator  Laxalt  and  I 
expressed  against  the  MPS  basing 
system  in  June  1981  continues  to  be 
characterized  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues as  having  been  politically  mo- 
tivated. I  will  not  dwell  on  this  par- 


ticular issue,  other  than  to  say  that: 
One.  if  I  was  looking  to  score  political 
points  with  my  constituents  on  the 
subject  of  MX  then  it  would  have 
made  no  sense  to  wait  until  after  the 
1980  election  to  announce  my  opposi- 
tion to  MPS;  and,  two,  I  simply  would 
not  put  the  security  interests  of  this 
country  second  to  my  own  parochial 
political  interests. 

My  decision  to  oppose  the  MPS 
basing  system,  not  MX,  was  based  on 
conclusions  I  reached  following  3  days 
of  indepth  hearings  before  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  additional  congressional 
hearings.  Defense  Department  brief- 
ings and  public  discussions  I  partici- 
pated in  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
From  the  combined  perspective  of 
military  effectiveness,  cost,  technologi- 
cal uncertainty,  and  environmental 
and  socioeconomic  impacts  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  support  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  MX  missiles  in 
4.600  shelters  no  matter  what  State  or 
States  would  be  involved.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  neither  I  nor  the  citizens 
of  Utah  stood  alone  in  voicing  these 
concerns.  Indicative  of  this  was  the 
unanimous  vote  approving  the  Stevens 
amendment  to  the  1980  Defense  ap- 
propriations biU  prohibiting  the  Air 
Force  from  using  the  funds  provided 
to  lock  the  Congress  into  accepting 
the  proposed  BCPS  basing  system.  In 
addition,  respected  columnists  across 
the  political  spectrum  and  military  au- 
thorities, including  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer  and  Dr.  William  Van  Cleave, 
objected  to  the  MPS  basing  proposaL 

In  announcing  our  opposition  to  the 
ItFS  system.  Senator  Laxalt  and  I 
issued  a  white  paper  entitled.  "MX 
Basing  and  National  Security  Posture 
for  the  United  States."  That  document 
recommended  an  approach  to  nuclear 
security  based  upon  a  program  of 
force  modernization  and  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  many  of  our  recommendations 
were  later  reflected  in  the  programs 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  to  revi- 
talize all  three  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad  and  to  redirect  U.S.  arms  control 
policy.  With  specific  reference  to  the 
modernization  of  our  land-based  nucle- 
ar deterrent,  we  recommended  the  de- 
ployment of  MX  in  existing  Minute- 
man  silos,  to  be  defended  by  an  ABM 
system,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  smaU.  mobile  ICBM  which 
would  provide  much  greater  flexibility 
in  terms  of  its  basing. 

At  no  point  did  we  believe  that  we 
had  hit  upon  the  perfect  solution  to 
the  question  of  MX  basing.  The  state- 
ment we  issued  on  June  1981  in  this 
regard  is  as  relevant  to  our  delibera- 
tions today  concerning  President  Rea- 
gan's recommendation  as  it  was  to  the 
similar  propo«J  we  made  at  that  time. 
We  admitted  that  our  plan— 
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Ii  not  a  pti-f—  We  have  not  dlKOvered 
a  itaigle  bMtoc  altenuUlvc  which  will  pro- 
vide a  perfect  Mdutton.  ...  It  Is  unfOTtu- 
nate  that  the  United  States  hat  gotten  Itaelf 
Into  Mch  a  daogeroua  situatkm  becauee  of 
pUUcal  BilaealculatkMH  and  a  flawed  arms 
control  ptocea.  NerertheleaB.  we  believe  our 
proponl  repreaenta  the  best  available  ap- 
proach for  protectinc  our  nation's  security 
throuch  the  end  of  the  century  and  into  the 
next  and  affords  hope  for  achlevinc  real  nu- 
clear arms  stability. 

The  conclusion  that  I  reached  in 
June  1981  in  support  of  BCC  deploy- 
meaX  in  Mlnuteman  siloe  is  the  same 
position  that  I  hold  today.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal that  addresses  the  principal  con- 
cerns of  military  effectiveness,  cost, 
environmental  and  socioeconomic  im- 
pacts that  caused  me  to  oppose  the 
MPS  sjrstem.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  way  of  dmying  that  the  advantages 
of  deploying  MX  in  Mlnuteman  sOos 
over  an  MPS  system  with  retqject  to 
cost,  environmental  and  socioeconomic 
impacts  are  overwhelming.  We  can 
deploy  this  system  at  approximately 
one-third  the  cost  and  with  only  mini- 
mal disruption  to  the  citizens  and  en- 
vironment that  would  be  affected. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  I  think  we  have  to 
be  honest  in  admitting  that  placing 
the  MX  in  existing  silos,  without  pro- 
posing a  defensive  system  to  protect 
them  from  attack,  is  not  the  optimal 
solution  to  our  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity" problem.  But  then  what  is  the  op- 
timal solution?  We  have  gone  more 
than  half  a  dosen  years  attempting  to 
find  that  optimal  solution  without  suc- 
cess. The  problem  is  that  what  is  opti- 
mal from  one  perspective,  say  military 
effectiveness,  is  unacceptable  from  an- 
other, cost  for  example.  I  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  members  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission when  they  stated  that: 

...  by  trying  to  solve  all  ICBM  tasks  with 
a  single  weapon  and  a  single  basing  mode  in 
the  face  of  the  trends  in  technology,  we 
have  made  the  problem  of  modernising  the 
ICBM  force  so  complex  as  to  be  virtually  in- 
soluble. 

If  we  ccmtinue  to  search  for  an  illu- 
sionary  best  answer,  while  discarding 
proposals  that  are  merely  good,  then 
we  are  domned  to  fall,  and  the  only 
benefactor  of  our  inability  to  act  wiU 
be  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  find  myself 
agreeing  with  OMagressman  Lbs  Aspih. 
no  less  quoting  him.  but  he  recently 
hit  the  naU  on  the  head  when  he  made 
the  foUowing  observation  about  the 
arms  control  and  weapons  modemiza- 
tl<Hi  issues  before  us  today: 

We  need  to  break  this  logjam.  The  Scow- 
croft recommendations  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  do.  that  by  accepting  a  compromise 
that  has  something  for  everybody  but  not 
everything  that  any  one  group  wants.  The 
alternative  is  not  "something  better."  the 
alternative  is  sinking  deeper  In  the  quick- 
sand in  which  we  have  been  mired  for  some 
years. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  statonent  with  an  overview 
of  the  arms  control  issues  involved  in 
this  proposaL  There  has  been  almost 
unanimous  agreement  from  all  parties 
that  the  United  States  should  adopt 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  recom- 
mendation that  our  arms  control  ef- 
forts should  focus  on  reducing  the 
number  of  deployed  nuclear  warheads, 
rather  than  missile  launchers.  Now,  I 
will  not  belabor  the  point,  but  I,  and 
many  of  the  critics  of  SALT,  have  long 
argued  that  warhead  limitations  were 
far  more  meaningful  than  the  laucher 
limits  that  were  negotiated  under 
SALT.  In  fact,  with  aU  the  talk  about 
getting  President  Reagan  to  bring  his 
START  posiUon  fully  into  line  with 
this  recommendation,  it  has  generally 
been  overlooked  that  it  was  the 
Reagan  administration  that  first  made 
the  breakthrough  in  emphasizing  war- 
head reductions.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  Commission  members  are 
among  the  few  individuals  who  recog- 
nize this  fact,  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  their  report: 

The  current  Administration's  START  pro- 
posal is  centered  on  warhead  limitations  and 
reductions,  with  some  attention  to  throw- 
weight  limitations.  These  are  consistent 
with  the  Commission's  recommended  pro- 
gram. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of 
political  pressure  exerted  against  the 
President  to  endorse  a  nuclear  build- 
down  proposal  originally  recommend- 
ed by  my  colleagues  Senator  Cohkm 
and  Senator  Nurnr.  In  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor CoHKH ,  the  President  responded  to 
this  pressure  with  assurances  that  a 
bullddown  proposal  "If  formulated  and 
Implemented  flexibly,  and  negotiated 
within  the  context  of  our  modified 
START  proposal,  would  be  a  useful 
means  to  achieve  the  reductions  that 
we  all  seek."  The  President  went  on  to 
point  out  the  need  to  examine  variable 
bullddown  ratios,  as  com{>ared  to  the 
2-for-l  ratio  originally  proposed,  and 
the  requirements  for  effective  verifica- 
tion measures  to  insure  compliance.  As 
one  who  did  not  endorse  the  bulld- 
down resolution,  I  Join  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  statement  of  conditional 
support  for  such  a  concept.  Serious 
issues  must,  however,  still  be  resolved 
if  a  modified  START  proposal  incor- 
porating elements  of  a  bullddown  con- 
cept is  to  work  in  the  best  interest  of 
stability  and  peace. 

But  let  us  be  frank  with  one  an- 
other. The  principal  problem  we  face 
is  not  the  exact  specifics  of  oiu-  negoti- 
ating proposal.  After  all.  the  Soviets 
have  already  rejected  our  START  pro- 
posal and  our  zero  option  and  interim 
agreement  INF  proposals.  They  would 
Just  as  likely  reject  a  bullddown  pro- 
posal or  a  modified  START  position. 
So  what  is  the  problem?  Is  it  that  our 
negotiating  positions  are  patenUy 
unfair  or  if  agreed  to  would  fail  to  en- 
hance stability  while  reducing  the  nu- 


clear arsenals  of  both  superpowers?  Of 
oouiae  not  We  should  rid  ouiaelvea  of 
the  illusion  that  if  only  we  were  a 
littie  more  flexible,  a  llttie  more  cre- 
ative or  innovative,  we  would  achieve  a 
breakthrough  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Since  we  have  misread  the  problem. 
we  have  also  tended  to  misread  the 
answer.  Our  positions  are  fair  and  ne- 
gotiable; they  would  also  reduce  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  The  problem  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  no  incentive  to  make  meaningful 
concessions  when  they  believe  that 
public  and  political  pressures  in  the 
West,  such  as  we  see  in  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement,  will  force  us  to  con- 
tinually back  down  from  our  stated  po- 
sitions and  in  the  process  make  unilat- 
eral concessions  in  the  face  of  persist- 
ent Soviet  demands.  The  answer  then 
is  to  demonstrate  our  resolve  in  pursu- 
ing needed  modernization  programs 
while  continuing  to  negotiate  fair  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  our  nuclear  ar- 
senals. That  is  why  I  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  74  in  order  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  legislative 
vehicle  to  express  its  support,  not  for  a 
new  arms  control  formula,  but  for  a 
balanced  program  of  arms  reduction 
and  force  modernization.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal view  that  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets, an  ounce  of  resolve  wiU  bring  us 
closer  to  our  goal  of  arms  reduction 
than  a  pound  of  new  negotiating  posi- 
tions, no  matter  how  creative  they 
might  appear. 

To  recognize  the  difficult  task  we 
face  In  achieving  an  arms  reduction 
agreement,  we  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  truth  of  a  statement  made  by 
Prof.  Sewerjm  Bialer  when  he  wrote  in 
a  recent  Washington  Post  article, 
"The  Soviets  Really  Need  Their 
Nukes,"  that: 

...  if  nuclear  weapons  were  ever  abolished 
or  decisively  reduced  In  number.  It  is  the 
Soviet  Dnlon  that  would  really  suffo*— mili- 
tarily, politically  and  psychologicaUy.  This 
is  an  important  reason  why  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  unattain- 
able goal,  and  why  even  their  substantial  re- 
duction will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve, 
though  we  must  strive  to  achieve  it. 

And  strive  to  achieve  it  we  will.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  hope,  tempered  by  re- 
alism, that  I  endorse  the  President's 
ICBM  modernization  program  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  as  the  best  means  of  fur- 
thering the  objectives  of  nuclear  sta- 
bility and  arms  controL 


MX 

Mr.  LEAHT.  BCr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress considers  the  question  of  fund- 
ing for  the  MX  missile  sjrstem.  there  is 
a  clear  need  for  trenchant  analj^sis  of 
the  basic  Issues  involved.  The  ISX. 
debate  has  been  long  and  has  become 
clouded  somewhat  by  the  rhetoric 
used  to  explain  the  latest  deployment 
plan. 


My  distinguished  ooUeague  and 
Mend  from  Ailumsas.  Mr.  Buicms, 
recently  wrote  an  article  for  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  May  20  on  the 
MX.  In  the  article,  he  lays  out  clearly 
and  suochietly  some  of  the  major 
issues  invohred  and  exposes  wobm  of 
the  myths  being  employed  to  sell  the 
latest  versioKi  of  the  MX. 

Our  colleague  analyzes  seven  major 
assumptions  of  those  using  MX  de- 
ployment "to  force  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration into  serious  and  substantive 
nuclear  negotiations"  and  explains 
how  these  assumptions  are  in  fact 
based  on  "leaps  of  faith  that  threaten 
to  turn  reason  on  its  head." 

I  commend  Mr.  Bmrnas  for  his  suc- 
cinct analysis  of  the  MX  debate  and 
ask  unanintous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  included  in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

FHday,  May  30. 19831 
To  CoHcnss  RsLucTAMT  MX  Bscaass 
(By  Dale  Bumpers) 
Many  congressmen  annear  willing  to  sup- 
port the  latest  plan  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  Minuinnan  sUos  because  they  believe 
it  is  the  beat  means  to  force  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Into  serious  and  substantive 
nuclear  negotiations. 

They  admk  that  the  new  missile  would  be 
every  bit  as  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  as 
existing  Mlnuteman  missiles.  But  these  re- 
luctant supporters  argue  that  the  MX 
should  be  aivroved  because  It  is  a  necessary 
interim  step  to  building  the  new  MIdgetman 
missile,  and  because  approval  of  the  MX 
would  send  S  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
bipartisan  donsensus  in  support  of  both 
strategic  modernization  and  arms  control. 

Unfortunately,  these  assumptions  and 
others  are  based  on  leaps  of  faith  that 
threaten  to  turn  reason  on  its  head. 

Assumpticsi:  The  MX  is  a  necessary  inter- 
im step  before  we  develop  the  MIdgetman 
missile.  Moat  people  agree  that  the  US 
should  consider  developing  a  small,  single- 
warhead  missile  such  as  the  proposed  MIdg- 
etman. because  our  land-baaed  nuclear  arse- 
nal would  be  less  tempting  to  the  enemy  if 
our  warheads  were  dispersed  on  a  large 
number  of  dngle-warhead  miasOca.  MX  pro- 
ponents argue  that  during  the  decade  it  will 
take  to  devtlop  MIdgetman  the  MX  should 
be  deployed  as  an  interim  step  to  replace 
the  aging  Mlnuteman  mlssOes. 

The  problems  Is  that  mice  the  MX  is 
build,  the  MIdgetman.  which  is  clearly  a 
lower  priority  program  than  the  MX  for  the 
Air  Force,  may  never  be  buOt.  Future  ad- 
mlnistraUons  and  future  Pentagm  leaders 
may  or  may  not  dedde  to  build  MIdgetman 
in  the  Ute  1980s.  MX.  rather  than  leading 
to  MIdgetman.  may  crowd  It  out. 

Asumptlon:  By  building  ttie  MX.  we  will 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  deep  re- 
duction in  iU  strategic  arsenal.  WhUe  it  is 
conceivable  the  Soviets  would  respond  posi- 
tively to  a  US  approach  that  combined  de- 
ployment of  MX  with  a  caD  for  cuU  in  stra- 
tegic arms,  it  is  at  least  equally  likely  that 
they  would  respond  by  iwodudng  a  new, 
large  MIRTed  mlssUe.  Indeed,  such  a  new 
Soviet  missile  is  already  well  along  in  its  de- 
velopment and  testing.  Administration  offi- 
cials have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 


wfll  not  bargain  away  our  100  MX  missiles 
as  part  of  any  agreement,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
gee  bow  a  non-negotiable  item  on  our  side 
win  produce  tangible  ctHicesslons  on  the 
Soviet  side. 

Assumption:  A  corollary  argument  is  that 
the  MX  would  put  the  Soviet  force  at  great- 
er risk  and  therefore  force  the  Soviets 
toward  a  more  survlvable  mobile  missile. 
This  would  be  a  positive  development  for  us, 
bwauf  the  more  vulnerable  the  missiles 
are  on  either  side  the  greater  the  chances 
are  for  an  accidental  nuclear  exchange.  But 
there  is  little  in  Soviet  history  to  suggest 
that  the  Russians  will  scrap  the  large  in- 
veatment  they  have  made  in  their  existing 
heavy  missOe  force  in  response  to  any  new 
US  deployments.  It  is  Just  as  plausible  that, 
recogidzing  the  MX  as  a  f lrst«trike  weapon, 
they  would  go  to  an  even  more  hairtrigger, 
launch-on-waming  concept  to  protect  their 
land-baaed  missile  force  while  buOding  new 
MQtVed  missiles. 

Assumption:  Congress  can  keep  the  ad- 
ministration on  a  short  leash  by  authorizing 
a  small  number  of  MX  missiles.  The  argu- 
ment here  is  that  Congress  can  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  engage  in  serious  arms  con- 
trol by  authorizing  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  100  missiles  requested. 

But  history  indicates  two  problems  with 
thia.  First.  Congress  is  a  collection  of  535 
different  wHls  and  is  therefore  in  no  posi- 
tion to  keep  any  administration  on  a  short 
leash.  Recall  that  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  promised  in  1978  that, 
if  Congress  approved  the  sale  of  "stripped 
down"  F-lSs  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  adminis- 
tration would  never  come  back  asking  for 
mhanoements  of  AWACS  aircraft.  Tet  this 
is  exactly  what  a  new  administration  did 
only  three  years  later. 

In  the  second  place,  once  production  of  a 
new  weapon  system  is  begun,  it  is  extemely 
difficult  to  turn  it  off.  A  coalition  of  politi- 
cal, military,  business,  and  labor  interests 
will  resist  any  effort  to  stop  production. 
Coolness  can  make  a  show  of  limiting  initial 
MTT  procurement  to  35  or  SO  or  75.  but  it  is 
Ilkdy  that  100  or  more  will  actually  be  pro- 
duced and  deployed.  After  all,  proponents 
wQl  argue,  the  start-up  cost  of  the  MX 
would  be  relatively  high;  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional MX  missOes  would  be  relatively  low. 
Assumption:  Building  the  MX  and  Midget- 
man  would  not  violate  previous  arms  control 
agreements.  Developing  two  new  US  mis- 
siles would  clearly  violate  existing  SALT 
constraints.  The  future  of  MIdgetman  Itself 
is  clouded  by  whether  a  deployment  mode 
can  be  found  that  is  both  survlvable  and 
verifiable.  And  there  is  likely  to  be  a  future 
effort  to  develop  and  deploy  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems  to  protect  the  MX  field,  a 
move  that  would  almost  certainly  require 
amendment  or  abrogation  of  the  1972  ABM 
treaty. 

Assumption:  MX  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  lebuilding  a  bipartisan  consensus  for 
arms  control.  The  MX  is  an  issue  that  di- 
vides Congress  and  the  American  people  as 
perhmw  no  other  weapon  syston  has.  The 
fact  Is  that  there  was  a  fairly  strong  biparti- 
san consensus  for  arms  control  that  ex- 
tended through  Republican  and  Democratic 
sdministrations  from  Eisenhower  to  Keime- 
dy  to  Johnson  to  Nixon  to  Ford  to  Carter.  It 
was  the  extreme  right  represented  by  candi- 
date R(mald  Reagan  in  the  1970s  and  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  early  19808 
that  broke  the  consensus  by  seeking  to 
abandon  existing  arms  agreements  and 
goals. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that,  even 
if  Congress  accepted  all  the  Scowcroft  com- 


mission recommendations,  the  administra- 
tion would  suddenly  develop  enthusiasm  for 
nuclear  arms  agreements.  An  administration 
determined  to  achieve  arms  control  does  not 
need  to  be  pushed  into  it,  and  an  adminis- 
tration hostile  to  arms  control  cannot  be 
forced  into  it.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  Scowcroft  commission  report 
embodied  a  bipartisan  consensus,  it  was  a 
consensus  only  among  those  who  were  com- 
mitted in  advance  to  finding  a  way  to  save 
the  MX. 

Assumption:  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  MX  from  the  other  elements  of  the 
Scowcroft  commission  package.  Notwith- 
standing the  attempt  to  mold  a  new  "holy 
trinity"— MX,  MIdgetman.  and  arms  con- 
trol—Congress will  vote  up  or  down  on  a 
simple  resolution  approving  the  proposed 
plan  to  cteploy  the  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silos. 
Public  Law  97-377  establishes  clear-cut  pro- 
cedures that  wiU  produce  a  vote  only  on 
whether  Congress  approves  the  release  of 
fiscal  year  1983  funds  for  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  the  latest  MX 
basing  mode.  Congress  will  not  at  that  time 
be  in  a  posiUon  to  vote  on  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Scowcroft  commission  recom- 
mendations. 

We  are  all  tired  of  hearing  the  MX  debat- 
ed. Some  have  developed  the  attitude, 
"We've  been  discussing  this  tiling  so  long 
let's  Just  get  on  with  it."  But  it  is  the  wrong 
system.  It  is  expensive,  to  be  sure.  More  im- 
portant, it  ultimately  could  prove  to  be  not 
the  "bargaining  chip"  that  its  sutvorters 
suggest  but  a  move  that  would  open  a  new 
and  mote  terrifying  chapter  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  can  find  a  better  system 
around  which  to  build  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus. 


THE  RED  HERRING  IN  THE  MX 
DEBATE 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  a  chief 
complaint  of  the  opponents  of  the  MX 
missUe  is  that  it  is  a  destablilizing 
weapon.  This  is  so.  they  argue,  be- 
cause MX  is  a  vulnerable,  first  strike 
weapon  with  lots  of  warheads— a  com- 
bination tailor-made  for  inviting  a  pre- 
emptive Soviet  strike  that  could  cata- 
pult us  into  World  War  HI.  This  argu- 
ment increasingly  will  become  the  cen- 
terpiece of  efforts  to  derail  the  MX,  a 
missile  which  has  at  one  time  or  an- 
other been  endorsed  by  four  successive 
Presidents. 

Given  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
rhetoric  of  the  past  decade,  their  skep- 
ticism is  understandable.  We  have  de- 
bated, propiffied  and  researched  ad 
nauseum  to  find  a  "more  survivable" 
land  based  f  oUow-on  to  our  aging  Mln- 
uteman force.  Certainly  enhancing  the 
survivability  of  individual  nuclear  sys- 
tems—irrespective of  where  or  how 
they  are  based— is  something  to  strive 
for.  That  is  exactly  why  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  recommended  exam- 
ining the  feasibility  of  a  small,  single 
war  head  missile  and  looking  at  more 
than  one  basing  mode.  Interestingly, 
many  MX  opponents  accept  this,  even 
though  there  are  still  many  political, 
technical,  arms  control,  manpower,  en- 
vironmental, and  cost  questions  unre- 
solved. 
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Naturally.  It  is  easier  to  accept  a  mis- 
sQe  In  the  future  because  when  the 
future  arrives  there  will  be  another 
future  missfle  down  the  road.  The  MX 
opponents  tend  to  ifnore  what  is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  important  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission's  report.  As 
they  certainly  know,  the  kjty  to  surviv- 
ability is  the  diversity  and  interde- 
pendence—in the  Commission's  lan- 
guage, the  "synergism"— of  our  strate- 
gic triad.  After  reading  their  report 
and  hearing  hours  of  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  it  is 
not  clear  that  we  should  focus  so  heav- 
ily on  the  survivability  of  the  MX— or 
any  other  leg  of  the  triad— in  isolation. 

Maintaining  such  a  focus  is  analo- 
gous to  suggesting  that  troops  going 
ashore  in  combat  without  close  air 
support  or  the  protection  of  naval 
gunfire  are  vulnerable  and  therefore 
should  be  eliminated.  The  whole  strat- 
egy of  modem  warfare,  and  hence  of 
modem  deterrence,  is  based  on  the  in- 
terdependency  of  forces  which  en- 
hances the  effectiveness  of  each  com- 
ponent. 

For  a  host  of  technical  reasons,  the 
Soviets  would  not  be  able  to  wipe  out 
all  legs  of  our  triad  In  one  fell  swoop, 
even  if  the  attadt  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise. In  the  real  world,  what  Soviet 
planner  would  dream  of  initiating  a 
preemptive  strike  against  the  MX 
knowing  full  weU  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  be  devastated  by  our  air-  and 
sea-based  systems  and  what  was  left  of 
our  land-based  sjrstems?  Moreover, 
since  such  an  attack  has  never  taken 
place,  the  Soviet  planner  knows  fuU 
weU  he  could  not  be  confident  that  a 
preemptive  strike  would  take  out  all 
the  MX  and— presumably— Minute- 
man  ICBM's  it  was  supposed  to. 

The  flip  of  the  vulnerability  coin  is 
first  strike.  Supposedly,  the  improved 
accuracy  of  the  MX  warhead  could 
tempt  us  into  a  first  strike  against  the 
Soviet  land  based  force  or  make  the 
Soviets  so  fearful  of  the  first  strike  po- 
tential that  they  would  be  tempted  to 
initiate  a  first  strike  of  their  own.  In 
the  first  place,  many  critics  seem  to 
forget  that  we  have  always  maintained 
a  second  strike  policy.  Even  if  we  did 
launch  a  first  strike  which  is  not  over 
policy,  however.  100  BCX  missiles  with 
1.000  warheads  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  a  successful  first  strike 
even  if  we  could  put  every  warhead  di- 
rectly on  a  Soviet  silo  before  its  mis- 
siles could  be  launched— a  most  imllke- 
ly  scenario.  But  even  more  important. 
Just  like  the  Soviet  planner,  what 
American  planner  would  dream  of  ini- 
tiating a  preemptive  strike  against 
Soviet  ICBM's  knowing  fuU  weU  that 
it  could  not  be  successful  and  would 
result  in  a  massive  counterattack  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Soviet  triad? 

As  we  debate  the  merits  of  MX,  we 
should  certainly  address  the  questions 
of  survivability  and  first  strike  capabil- 
ity. But  we  cannot  allow  these  ques- 


tions to  be  taken  out  of  context  or  to 
accept  unreal  scenarios  as  the  answers. 
It  Is  far  more  important  for  us  to 
decide  what  the  deplojrment  of  MX 
would  mean  for  our  overall  deterrence 
and  our  arms  control  posture.  I  believe 
there  are  sound  technical,  political 
and  arms  control  reasons  to  deploy  the 
MX  missile  as  recommended  by  the 
Scowcrof  t  Commission. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  allow  the 
red  herring  of  vulnerability  and  first 
strike  divert  us  from  the  real  issues 
here — deterrence  and  arms  control. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there   further   moming   business? 
not.  moming  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


MX  MISSILE  BASING  MODE 
FUNDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m..  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Conciurent  Resolution  26,  which  the 
clerk  wiU  sUte  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36) 
approving  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  missile  procurement  and 
fullscale  engineering  development  of  a 
baaing  mode. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  on  this  side  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber.  May  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  manager  if  a 
quorum  call  on  the  same  3  to  2  ratio 
would  be  acceptable  to  him? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ux.  President,  if  I 
understood  correctly,  he  means  the 
ratio  of  time  division? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tes,  that  is  alright.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  I  received 
a  mailgram  from  a  former  member  of 
this  body  who  served  with  consider- 
able distinction  in  this  body  for  some- 
thing like  12  years.  I  believe,  and  has 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 


States.  I  am  talking,  of  course,  about 
former  Senator  Walter  (Frits)  Mon- 
dale,  who  often  spoke  when  he  was 
here  in  the  Senate  on  defense  matters. 
He  spoke  with  considerable  knowledge 
and  concern. 

Mr.  Mondale  has  sent  a  telegram  on 
this  issue  that  confronts  the  Senate 
now.  the  MX  missile.  He  says  in  that 
telegram: 

Last  month  the  report  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  was  made  public.  Now,  the  Con- 
gress must  decide  whether  to  approve  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  plan  to  produce  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  deploy  it  in  mlnuteman  sUos. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  agree  with  most  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommendations  for  strengthening 
our  strategic  forces.  But  I  believe  that  build- 
ing the  BCX  missile  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is 
tmneceasary,  it  wiU  not  promote  our  securi- 
ty. It  Is  destabilizing,  and  will  therefore  in- 
crease the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict,  and  it 
will  hinder— not  further— the  cause  of  arms 
control. 

Then  Mr.  Mondale  ticks  off  seven 
key  reasons  for  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  MX  missile.  I  think,  in  doing  so. 
he  hits  the  most  critical  problems  that 
the  MX  missile  must  face.  I  hope  that 
anyone  who  favors  deploying  the  mis- 
sile would  confront  these  problems, 
because  I  frankly  have  listened  to  and 
read  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
MX  missile,  and  I  have  not  seen  an 
answer  to  any  of  the  seven  very  per- 
suasive arguments  that  former  Sena- 
tor Mondale  makes. 

He  says: 

First,  there  Is  no  way  of  hardening  fixed 
mlnuteman  silos  sufficiently  over  the  long 
term  to  enable  the  MX  to  survive  a  Soviet 
strike.  As  the  Scowcroft  report  points  out, 
"Eventually  the  survival  of  even  the  hardest 
such  targets  would  be  doubtful  in  light  of 
.  .  .  accuracy  improvements."  Thus  the  MX 
will  be  a  vulnerable  as  well  as  valuable 
target,  and  that  means  that  it  will  be  desta- 
bilizing. 

Bfr.  President,  let  me  Just  spend  a 
minute  on  that  destabilizing  element, 
because  it  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
problem.  As  I  say.  I  challenge  those 
who  favor  the  BCX  to  answer  that 
problem.  The  answer  on  the  MX  is  it 
is  vulnerable  because  it  is  placed  in  a 
stationary  launcher  that  will  never 
move  and  the  Soviets  can  identify; 
they  Imow  where  it  is.  it  is  on  land 
and,  as  former  Senator  Mondale  says, 
it  cannot— cannot— be  hardened  suffi- 
ciently to  stand  up  to  the  Itind  of 
attack  which  we  luiow  the  Soviet 
Union  can  use. 

Yesterday,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Air 
Force  has  argued  that  the  Soviets  can 
knock  out  99  percent— 99  percent— of 
our  land-based  missiles.  That  would 
certainly  apply  to  the  MX. 

The  second  argument  made  by  Bfr. 
Mondale  is: 

Second,  the  MX  is  not  needed  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  There  are  already  plenty  avail- 
able. Besides,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Reagan  administration  regards  the  first  100 
MX's  as  negotiable. 
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On  that  point.  Mr.  Mondale  is  ataM>- 
lutely  right  It  is  not  a  bargaining  chip 
because  the  Presidoit  of  the  United 
States  has  made  it  crystal  dear  that 
he  would  not  bargain  away  the  MX. 
This  would  be  a  permanent  syston  we 
would  not  ose  as  a  bargaining  chip.  He 
has  said  that,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  it  repeatedly. 
Third.  Mr.  Mondale  said: 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  deploytng 
100  ICX's  weuld  Induce  the  aovleU  to  shift 
their  arms  control  stance  in  our  favor. 
Indeed,  the  Scowcroft  Commisrion  ezpUdt- 
ly  contemplates  the  poasiUUty  that  the  8o- 
vleU  would  instead  Initiate  major  new  de- 
ployments of  their  own.  threatening  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  freeae  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclsar  arsenals. 

Indeed,  the  Scowcroft  Commission  explic- 
itly contemplates  the  poHililllty  that  the 
Sovieto  would  instead  initiate  major  new  de- 
ploymenU  of  their  own.  threatening  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  freew  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arsenals. 

This  argument  is  that  the  MX  would 
aggravate  the  arms  race.  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  could  argue  anything 
else.  After  all,  it  would  mean  a  thou- 
sand new  nuclear  warheads  added  to 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands that  we  have  already  at  a  cost  of 
$15  billion.  It  can  do  nothing  but  ag- 
gravate the  arms  race  and  provoke  a 
counteraction  on  the  other  side.  We 
have  seen  that  take  place  again  and 
again. 

Fy>urth.  the  MX  is. not  needed  to  demon- 
strate our  aational  wilL  We  are  doing  that 
right  now  by  modernizing  every  element  of 
our  strategic  deterrent— from  the  D-6  mis- 
sUe  to  the  cruise  mlasQes  to  the  stealth 
bomber. 

This  is  true.  It  is  not  ar  if  the  MX 
were  the  only  game  in  town.  The  MX, 
as  I  say,  is  vulnerable;  it  is  stationary, 
but  what  are  we  doing?  We  are  spend- 
ing billionB  of  dollars  to  plan  and  then 
to  deploy  a  D-5  which  has  a  hard 
target  capacity  which  would  t»e  de- 
ployed on  our  submarines  and  there- 
fore would  be  certainly  infinitely  less 
viilnerable  than  the  MX. 

We  are  going  ahead  with  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  we  intend  to  dQ>loy  them  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  a 
devastating  and  far  more  Economical 
weapons  system.  We  are  moving  ahead 
sled  length,  and  there  is  no  dispute 
about  it,  with  the  Stealth  bomber  and 
in  many  other  areas,  nobody  can  argue 
that  we  sre  neglecting  our  nuclear  ca- 
pacity. 

Fifth,  tl«re  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  conf  idotice  of  our  aUlea  in  our  capability 
and  will  to  defend  them  would  be  shaken  by 
a  decision  not  to  deploy  the  MX.  On  the 
contrary— their  confidence  In  our  wisdom, 
already  weakened  by  the  Reagan  admlnls- 
traUon's  reckless  talk  about  limited  nuclear 
war  and  onproductive  approach  to  arms 
control  over  the  past  3  years,  would  be  fur- 
ther eroded  by  a  weapon  that  makes  no 
strategic  sense. 

The  sixth  point  made  by  former 
Senator  Mondale  is  this: 


We  must  move  away  from  MIRV'd  mis- 


He  goes  on  to  say: 

As  I  argued  more  than  a  decade  ago.  these 
mtaslles  increase  our  vulnerability,  decrease 
crisis  stability,  and  rachet  up  the  arms  race. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  endorses  the  de- 
velopment of  a  smaller,  single  warhead  mis- 
sile—an  Idea  which  now  commands  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  The  MX  Is  wholly  Incon- 
sistent with  this  objective.  In  fact,  if  it 
should  ever  go  Into  prodtictlon,  the  MX  may 
wdl  divert  needed  resources  from  the 
single-warhead  mladle,  delaying  Its  develop- 
ment and  deployment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  we  had  on  arms  control  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
asked  former  National  Security  Direc- 
tor Bundy  about  this  very  issue.  He 
agreed  with  my  estimate  that  when 
you  have  a  major  weapons  system  that 
is  established  like  the  MX,  there  is 
every  expectation  and  likelihood,  it  is 
dearly  predictable,  that  what  we  will 
do  is  to  go  on  from  the  100  MX's  with 
1.000  warheads  to  build  more  and 
more  and  more  rather  tlian  move  in 
the  new  direction,  the  far  more  stable 
direction  of  single  warheads  on  mobile 
missiles  that  would  not  be  vulnerable, 
be  far  harder  to  hit,  and  we  could 
produce  in  much  greater  number  for 
the  same  cost. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Mondale  is  abso- 
lutely on  target  and  correct  in  saying 
this  would  keep  us  with  MIRV'd  mis- 
siles, that  Is.  10  warheads  per  missile, 
and  inviting  target,  statiotuuy  and  vul- 
nerable, hair  triggered,  because  with 
that  kind  of  a  target  we  either  have  to 
use  it  or  lose  it.  We  either  launch  it  or 
we  recognize  that  it  could  be  Imocked 
out  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  strike. 
We  have  to  launch  it  on  warning. 

The  final  point  made  by  Mr.  Mon- 
dale in  this  mailgram  is  as  follows: 

Finally,  we  should  be  shifting  toward  war- 
heads rather  than  missiles  as  the  basis  for 
controL 


Of  course,  that  is  something  that  we 
proposed.  The  Soviet  Union  seems  to 
have  tentatively  accepted  it.  It  would 
be  far  more  stabilizing  and  far  wiser.  A 
far  more  precise  count  of  the  actual 
nuclear  capability  than  counting  mis- 
siles would  be  counting  warheads.  We 
have  made  progress  in  that  direction. 
The  MX  would  go  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  putting  10  warheads 
in  a  single  missile. 

So  Mondale  argues  that  we  should 
be  shifting  toward  warheads  rather 
than  missiles  as  the  Ijasis  of  arms  con- 
trol. He  is  right. 

He  points  out: 

This  goal  Is  inconsistent  with  large-scale 
deployment  of  the  MX— unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  coimtenance  major  increases  in 
strategic  arsenals  or  to  dismantle  substan- 
tial portions  of  our  other  more  survivable 
missiles.  The  former  course  is  the  antithesis 
of  arms  controls.  whUe  the  latter  would 
leave  us  highly  dependent  on  vulnerable 
MIRVed  weapons— a  stance  that  would  be 
counterproductive  from  every  point  of  view. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  the  seven 
points  made  by  Mr.  Mondale: 

First.  There  is  no  way  of  hardening 

fixed  Mlnuteman  silos  sufficient  to 

permit  them  to  survive  a  Soviet  strike: 

Second,  it  is  not  a  good  bargaining 

chip; 

Third.  No  evidence  that  deploying 
100  MX's  would  induce  the  Soviets  to 
shift  their  arms  control  stance  in  our 
favor; 

FV>urth.  The  BCX  is  not  needed  to 
demonstrate  out  national  will; 

Fifth.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  confidence  of  our  allies  in  our 
capability  and  will  to  defend  them 
would  be  shaken  by  a  decision  not  to 
deploy  the  MX; 

Sixth.  We  must  move  away  from 
BORVd  missiles; 

And  finally,  by  moving  to  the  BCX 
we  shift  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction 
in  arms  control  from  single  warhead 
missiles  to  BORVd  missiles  that  are  .. 
far  more  vulnerable,  a  far  more  invit- 
ing target,  for  less  stabilizing,  and  far 
more  likely  to  provoke  a  war  through 
mistake,  through  error,  or  through  a 
first  strike  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  mailgram  from  the 
former  Vice  President  and  former  Sen- 
ator Mondale.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washihgtoii,  D.C.  May  20. 1983. 
Hon.  WnxiAX  Pkoxmire, 
Senate  Office  BuOdino,  Wathinffton.  D.C. 

Last  month  the  report  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  was  made  public.  Now  the  Cra- 
gress  must  decide  whether  to  approve  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  plan  to  produce  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  deploy  it  in  Mlnuteman  silos.  I  have 
just  learned  of  the  decision  that  will  result 
in  a  final  House  vote  early  next  week.  I 
therefore  feel  that  it  is  urgent  for  me  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  you. 

I  understand  the  many  pressures  that 
bear  upon  you.  No  one  underestimates  the 
Soviet  threat.  No  one  wants  to  weaken  our 
country.  We  aU  agree  that  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge is  real,  and  that  me  must  respond  to  it 
firmly  and  steadily,  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  agree  with  most  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommendations  for  strengthening 
our  strategic  forces.  But  I  believe  that  build- 
ing the  MX  missUe  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is 
uimecessary.  It  will  not  promote  our  securi- 
ty. It  is  destabilizing,  and  will  therfore  in- 
crease the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict.  And  it 
will  hinder— not  further— the  cuase  of  arms 
control. 
Let  me  review  some  of  the  key  arguments. 
First,  there  is  no  way  of  hardening  fixed 
Mlnuteman  silos  sufficiently  over  the  long 
term  to  enable  the  MX  to  survive  a  Soviet 
strike.  As  the  Scowcroft  report  points  out, 
"eventually  the  survival  of  even  the  hardest 
such  targets  would  be  doubtful  In  light 
of  .  .  .  accuracy  improvements."  Thus  the 
MX  will  be  a  vulnerable  as  well  as  valuable 
target.  And  that  means  that  it  will  be  desU- 
bilizing. 

Second,  the  MX  is  not  needed  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  There  are  already  plenty  avail- 
able. Besides,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
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RcMsn  adminlitntion  regmrds  the  fint  100 
MX^  M  negotiable. 

Thlnl  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  de- 
ploying 100  ICTa  would  induce  the  Sovleta 
to  shift  their  anns  c<mtrol  stance  in  our 
favor.  Indeed,  the  Soowcroft  Commission 
explicitly  contemplates  the  poasibiUty  that 
the  SovieU  would  instead  initiate  major  new 
deployments  of  their  own,  threatening  the 
chances  tat  a  negotiated  freoe  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arsenals. 

Fourth,  the  MX  Is  not  needed  to  demon- 
strate our  national  wilL  We  are  doing  that 
right  now  by  modernising  every  element  of 
our  strategic  deterrent— from  the  D-5  mis- 
sUe  to  the  cruise  misses  to  the  Stealth 
bomber. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  confidence  of  our  Allies  in  our  capabil- 
ity and  will  to  defend  them  would  be  shaken 
Iqr  a  decision  not  to  deploy  the  MX  On  the 
contrary— their  confidence  in  our  wisdom, 
already  weakened  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's reckless  talk  about  limited  nuclear 
war  and  uni»wtuctive  approach  to  arms 
control  over  the  past  2  years,  would  be  fur- 
ther eroded  by  a  weapon  that  makes  no 
strategic  sense. 

Sixth,  we  must  move  away  from  MIRVed 
missiles,  as  I  argued  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  these  missiles  increase  our  vulnerabil- 
ity, decrease  crisis  stability,  and  rachet  up 
the  arms  race.  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
endorsed  the  development  of  a  smaller, 
single  warhead  mlssfle— an  Idea  which  now 
mwimaiwh  ivoad  bipartisan  support.  The 
MX  Is  wholly  inconsistent  with  this  objec- 
tive. In  fact.  If  it  should  ever  go  into  produc- 
tion, the  MX  may  well  divert  needed  re- 
sources from  the  single-warhead  missile,  de- 
laying its  development  and  deployment. 

Finally,  we  should  be  shifting  toward  war- 
heads rather  than  missiles  as  the  basis  for 
arms  controL  This  goal  is  inconsistent  with 
large-scale  deployment  of  the  MX— unless 
we  are  prepared  to  countenance  major  in- 
creases in  strategic  arsenals  or  to  dismantle 
substanUal  portions  of  our  other  more  sur- 
vivable  missiles  The  former  course  is  the 
antithesis  of  arms  control.  whUe  the  latter 
would  leave  us  highly  dependent  on  vulner- 
able MIRVed  weapons— a  stance  that  would 
be  counteriHtiductlve  from  every  point  of 
view. 

I  am  convinced,  that  the  MX  would  dimin- 
ish the  natival  security  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  does  it  have  numerous  un- 
desirable features  as  a  weapons  system,  but 
also  the  $16  billion  it  would  cost  to  deploy 
the  first  100  would  detract  from  other, 
much  worthier  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams. We  need  real  increases  in  defense 
spending.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  act— as 
the  Reagan  administration  does— as  if  the 
defrase  budget  has  an  open-ended  claim  on 
the  Treasury.  The  economy  will  not  support 
such  a  budget,  and  neither  will  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  share  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  put 
the  interminable  MX  debate  behind  us  and 
forge  a  long-term  national  strategic  policy. 
We  can  best  accomplish  this  by  decisively 
terminating  a  weapons  program  that  has 
faOed  the  test  of  technical  and  political  ac- 
ceptability, and  placing  our  emphasis  in- 
stead on  systems  that  make  sense.  It  is 
regrettable  that  President  Reagan  has  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

Waltbk  F.  MomuoB. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
sutgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  come  from 
both  sides  equally. 


the 


Mr.  President,  when  I  said  "equally." 
I  meant  proportionately.  It  should  be 
3  to  3.  I  think  that  was  the  original 
agreement.  That  is  what  I  intended. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    Assistant    Secretary    of 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WAUiOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Bfr.  President.  I  seek 
as  much  time  as  I  may  require  from 
the  side  of  the  proponents  of  the  issue 
before  us. 

A  little  over  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 
I  was  traveling  In  Kenya,  in  Bast 
Africa,  and  we  had  been  going  down 
from  Nairobi,  the  capital,  to  Mom- 
bana.  and  were  going  to  stop  in  Tsauo, 
the  great  national  park  of  Kenya. 

As  we  drove  into  that  area,  there 
suddenly  was  the  most  incredible  view 
of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  one  that  I 
think  is  almost  indescritiable.  but  very 
appropriate  here  today. 

Kilimanjaro  is  higher  than  any 
mountain  we  have  in  the  48  States. 
Rising  some  20.000  feet  off  a  plain  not 
much  higher  than  2,000  or  3.000  feet, 
it  lies  or  sits  all  by  itself  there,  and  as 
we  looked  at  it,  the  bottom  of  ft  was 
covered  by  rain  forests  and  the  great 
plain  which  runs  up  to  it.  the  middle 
part  of  it  was  swathed  in  clouds  com- 
pletely invisible.  On  top  and  snow-cov- 
ered, rising  up  even  higher  than  other 
layers  of  clouds  arotmd  it,  was  the 
summit. 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  expressed 
amazement  to  our  guide  about  its  im- 
mense size  and  the  band  of  clouds  sur- 
rounding the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. He  replied  in  terms  that  are  both 
Moslem  and  mystical:  he  said  there 
are  many  paths  on  the  mountain,  and 
while  all  seek  the  same  summit,  not  all 
go  there  directly. 

Some  of  them  that  we  could  see 
from  where  we  stood  were  clearly  dif- 
ficult patiis.  and  some  of  them  were 
shrouded  and  invisible,  given  the  band 
of  clouds  that  surrounded  the  moun- 
tain, and  some  circled  toward  the  far 
side. 

Some  were  easier,  some  otherwise, 
but  they  all  headed  up. 

The  summit  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
and  in  this  coimtry  seek  is  peace  for 
the  world.  This  is  both  a  practical  and 
a  moral  issue,  a  moral  issue  involving 
highly  conflicting  moral  principles  of 
great  value. 

Peace,  I  think  everyone  will  agree,  is 
not  alone  the  absence  of  war.  And  the 
sanctity  of  life,  which  brings  most  of 
us  here  today,  includes  more  than  Just 
a  sustained  heartbeat. 

I  think  you  liave  to  ask  yourself  the 
question:  Is  there  a  connection  be- 
tween freedom.  Justice,  and  true 
peace?  And  I  think  you  have  to  ask 


the  question  in  falnieas:  Must  peace 
ever  be  defended,  or  ts  the  mere  pro- 
longing of  life  a  greater  good  than  Jus- 
Uce  and  Uberty? 

And  if  these  principles  are  not 
worthy  of  argument,  my  argument  is 
over. 

Some  believe  that  the  best  path  to 
peace  is  to  freeze  further  development 
of  all  nuclear  weapons,  to  build  no 
more  of  these  dangerous  instimients. 
My  question  to  those  who  advocate 
such  an  approach  is.  where  we  are  now 
a  moral  position?  We  have  lived  with  a 
doctrine  called  BCAD— Mutual  Assured 
Destruction— which  is  perhaps  the 
most  accurate  acronynm  ever  devised. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  nuclear 
freeze,  advocates  will  freeze  in  place  a 
doctrine  which  I  consider  amoral,  be- 
cause it  foctises  not  on  combatants  but 
on  people. 

We  had  agreed  with  each  other— we 
and  the  Soviet  Union— on  a  doctrine 
espoused  and  devised  by  Robert  McNa- 
mara  to  hold  our  civilian  populations 
hostage.  And  I  think  it  is  wrong.  Iioth 
morally  and  strategically. 

Another  path  is  strategic  defense, 
active  protection  for  our  country  from 
the  things  that  would  do  us  harm. 
Most  Senators  remember  my  advocacy 
during  consideration  of  the  last  three 
defense  authorization  bills  of  acceler- 
ated research  and  development  of 
space-based  lasers  to  defend  our  home- 
land. I  have  urged  that  programs 
should  not  focus  alone  on  continued 
research  into  promising  technologies, 
but  on  the  integration  of  existing, 
proven  technologies  into  a  defensive 
weapon  that  can  help  to  defend  us. 
The  major  effort  should  be  on  the  sig- 
nificant, but  not  overwhelming,  engi- 
neering problems  of  putting  a  demon- 
strator in  space,  and  on  solving  com- 
plex battle  management  problems. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  today. 
Those  of  us  concerned  with  these 
issues  argue  about  how  quickly  space 
defense  sjrstems  can  be  operational, 
but  they  are  not  in  the  1986  initial 
operational  capacity  timeframe.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  mapped  a 
path  for  our  strategic  forces  for  the 
near  term,  positive  choices  that  we  can 
take  now.  The  bipartisan  commission 
was  charged  with  looking  at  the  entire 
range  of  our  strategic  modernization 
programs  and  to  recommend  improve- 
ments. In  3  months  they  held  28  full 
meetings  and  numerous  smaller  con- 
ferences, and  talked  to  over  200  tech- 
nical experts.  In  the  end,  they  came 
up  with  a  padcage  that  all  could  sign 
off  on.  No  one  should  say  that  the 
package  is  perfect,  offering  100-per- 
cent certainty  that  each  component 
can  work  independently  without 
chance  of  countermeasure.  No  such 
package  exists  today,  but  the  Commis- 
sion unanimously  said  this  was  the 
best  "path"  at  this  time.  Some  would 
put  off  taking  any  action  imtU  some 
1 
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better  piecfe  or  component  is  available. 
This  is  surely  wrong.  Too  often,  we 
have  held  iurselves  hostace  to  techno- 
logical nawl  gazing,  hopinc  acmiehow 
that  a  perfect  solution  will  emerge  so 
each  of  us  could  be  sure  no  eriUetam 
would  be  ctrected  our  way.  After  wait- 
ing, we  have  looked  about  us  and  dis- 
covered the  entire  envlranment  has 
changed,  demanding  a  new  "perfect" 
solution.  The  horiaon.  like  the  rain- 
bow's pot  of  gold,  remains  beyond 
where  we  stand. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  in  the 
Senate  or  all  citizens  should  not  exam- 
ine and  debate  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendatton  carefully.  That  Is  our 
right  and  our  obligation.  It  is  also 
something  that  is  not  available  to  the 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Unkm.  To  debate 
an  issue  is  our  right,  but  we  do  no 
service  to  our  citizens  by  refusing  to 
commit  to  a  course  of  action  now. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  made 
three  neaf-term  recommendations  for 
the  ICBM  force. 

Deploying  Peaceke^ier  missiles  in 
existing  Iffinuteman  silos  to  satisfy  im- 
mediate needs  of  our  ICBM  Force. 

Initiating  R&D  or  a  single-warhead 
small  ICBM  to  redtice  target  value  and 
provide  long-term  survivability. 

Seeking  arms  control  agreements  de- 
signed to  enhance  strategic  stability. 

The  padtage  is  Just  that,  a  package, 
the  Commission  would  not  recommend 
any  one  it)em  by  itself.  The  small  mls- 
sUe  offers  increased  stability  and  in- 
creased sarvlvability.  With  one  war- 
head for  each  launcher,  it  would  be  a 
less  attractive  target  and  is  more 
easily  concealed.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
making  missiles,  there  are  stiU  many 
unknowns  about  this  new  missile  that 
must  be  resolved  so  that  an  initial 
operational  capacity  will  not  be  untO 
the  early  1990's  versus  1986  for  the 
MX.  Moreover,  to  be  an  effective  de- 
terrant,  arms  control  changes  must 
occur.  The  arms  controL  The  unit  of 
counting  must  become  warheads  in- 
stead of  launchers,  and  ceilings  on 
warheads  must  be  negotiated.  As 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Harold 
Brown,  testified.  On  a  warhead  for 
warhead  basis,  small  single  warhead 
missiles  are  more  expensive.  Compet- 
ing in  an  arms  race  without  a  ceiling 
on  numbers  would  put  us  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cost  curve. 

Thus,  the  Arms  Control  recommen- 
dations are  equally  important  and  are 
an  approaich  that  I  favor. 

Without  a  strong  commitment  to 
proceed  «rith  modernization  of  our 
ICBM  toTce  in  the  near  term,  little  in- 
centive exists  for  the  Soviets  to  negoti- 
ate either  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  a  change  to  counting  warheads 
instead. of  launchers.  This  change  is 
essential  to  a  transition  to  a  more 
stable  smaller  missile.  What  we  must 
avoid  in  our  eagerness  for  arms  reduc- 
tions is  the  tendency  to  negotiate  with 


ouTMlves  In  the  newspvDers.  offering 
one  new  proposal  after  another  while 
the  Soviets  do  nothing.  Thus,  the  com- 
mitment to  deploy  MX  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  package;  essential  to 
providing  the  increased  hard  target 
kill  capability  that  will  convince  the 
Soviets  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
negotiate  in  earnest. 

Let  me  address  several  issues  that 
have  caused  concern  about  MX.  One  is 
that  It  is  a  first  strike  weapon.  A  first 
strike  cvablllty  has  two  requirements: 
One  Is  hard  target  kill  c^^abUity. 
which  MX  most  certainly  wiU  have.  It 
Is  this  ability  to  hold  Soviet  hardened 
targets  at  risk  that  makes  it  a  valuable 
incentive  to  move  the  Soviets  to  realis- 
tic arms  control.  The  second  is  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  warheads  to  be  able 
to  annihilate  the  enemy's  strategic 
forces  without  fear  of  retaliation.  The 
ntmaber  of  BCX  missiles  was  purpose- 
fully set  at  a  level  clearly  insufficient 
to  do  this,  only  a  third  or  fourth  of 
what  is  necessary.  So  deployment  of 
100  MX  missiles  does  not  provide  first 
strike  capability,  and  it  clearly  is  blow- 
ing smoke  to  claim  otherwise. 

The  second  matter  is  survivability. 
Independent  survivability  of  each  com- 
ponent of  the  strategic  triad  would  be 
a  desirable  thing  to  have.  The  Com- 
mission members  have  correctly  point- 
ed out  there  are  significant  operation- 
al uncertainties  for  the  Soviets  to  con- 
sider in  planning  an  attack  on  our 
ICBM  forces,  uncertainties  that,  in 
the  near  term,  would  probably  result 
in  a  significant  portion  of  our  missiles 
surviving  to  retaliate. 

More  importantly,  the  ICBM  force 
and  the  bomber  force  provide  synergis- 
tic support  because  of  the  different 
types  of  attacks  that  would  have  to  be 
launched  at  each.  The  Scowcroft 
report  illustrates  this  Soviet  dilemma. 

For  example,  if  Soviet  war  planners 
should  decide  to  attack  our  bomber 
and  subnuulne  bases  and  otir  ICBM 
silos  with  simultaneous  detonations— 
by  delaying  missile  launches  from 
close-in  submarines  so  that  such  mis- 
siles would  arrive  at  our  bomber  bases 
at  the  same  time  the  Soviet  ICBM 
warheads  (with  their  longer  time  of 
flight)  would  arrive  at  our  ICBM 
silos— then  a  very  high  proportion  of 
our  alert  lumbers  would  have  esci«>ed 
before  their  bases  were  struck.  This  is 
because  we  would  not  only  have  been 
able  to,  but  would  have,  ordered  our 
bomliers  to  take  off  from  their  bases 
within  moments  after  the  launch  of 
the  first  Soviet  ICBM's.  If  the  Soviets, 
on  the  other  hand,  chose  rather  to 
launch  their  ICBM  and  SLBM  attacks 
at  the  same  moment  (hoping  to  de- 
stroy a  higher  proportion  of  our  bomb- 
ers with  SLBM's  tiaving  a  short  time 
of  flight),  there  would  be  a  period  of 
over  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  nuclear 
detonations  had  occurred  on  U.S. 
bomber  bases  but  before  our  IC3M's 
had  been  struck.  In  such  a  case  the  So- 


viets could  have  and  should  have  no 
confidence  that  we  would  refrain  from 
launshlng  oiu-  ICBM's  during  that  in- 
terval after  we  had  been  hit.  It  is  im- 
portant to  appreciate  that  this  would 
not  be  a  "launch-on-waming."  or  even 
a  "launch  under  attadt."  but  rather  a 
launch  after  attain— after  massive  nu- 
clear detonations  had  already  occurred 
on  J3&.  soil. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  make  a  positive 
comment  about  nuclear  we^wns. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  do  but  it  is 
necessary  in  any  total  consideration  of 
this  issue. 

Because  of  their  power,  people  Justi- 
fiably have  great  anxiety  about  them. 
I  wish  to  point  out.  to  be  historically 
honest,  one  would  say  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  indeed  produced  some  bene- 
fit. The  classic  circumstances  that 
have  driven  the  world  to  war  on  many 
occasions  have  existed  numerous  times 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  yet  we 
have  not  gone  to  conventional  conti- 
nental or  global  war  primarily  because 
of  the  nuclear  threat. 

Recall  the  invasion  of  Czechoslova- 
Ida,  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
1970's  trouble  in  the  Middle  East  when 
we  mobilized  all  our  forces,  the  recent 
vulnerability  of  the  free  world  to  the 
cutoff  of  its  energy  supplies  from  the 
Middle  East,  the  subjection  of  Poland, 
all  classical  circtmistances  which  in 
the  past  have  invited  war. 

And  one  has  to  ask  what  the  conven- 
tional equivalent  would  have  cost  in 
terms  of  dollars,  and  one  would  have 
to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been 
significantly  more  than  we  have 
spent— however  great  and  distressing 
the  dollar  figure  has  been  on  our  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

It  is  just  as  well.  too.  not  to  romanti- 
cize "classic"  war.  I  ask  you  if  you 
think  it  is  Just  as  well  to  forget  those 
who  died  in  Tokyo,  Dresden,  or 
Verdun,  in  World  War  I,  not  from  nu- 
clear but  from  conventional  weapons. 
The  firestorm  bombing  of  Tokyo  in 
the  close  of  World  War  H  when 
135,000  persons  died— who  remembers 
them?  Their  sin  was  that  they  did  not 
fall  to  the  atom.  Tet  were  their  deaths 
any  less  meaningful,  less  painful  than 
those  who  died  in  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
sald?  And  whence  does  that  madness 
and  that  morality  rise? 

In  Dresden,  40,000  people  and  the 
classical  worlcs  of  centuries  died;  in 
Verdun  in  World  War  I,  a  half  million 
died.  So  do  not  conventionalize  what 
conventional  war  is  all  about  It  is  not 
romantic.  It  is  horrible.  It  is  mean,  it  is 
nasty,  and  it  is  bloody.  And  we  have 
been  spared  it.  Historically,  the  Euro- 
pean continent  is  presently  in  the 
second  longest  period  free  of  war  in  its 
history. 

Now  the  question  is.  Can  we  contin- 
ue to  control  ourselves  with  the  nucle- 
ar power  that  we  have? 
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A  second  question  Is:  Why  do  we  not 
negotiate?  To  the  former.  I  affirm 
that  we  can.  we  have,  and  nothing  has 
changed  that  is  likely  to  add  to  any 
risk  that  1b  there.  The  answer  to  the 
latter  is.  we  have  negotiated.  America 
has  made  16  major  initiatives  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  We  have  sought 
nuclear  reductions  and  are  seeking 
them  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  never 
has  there  been  a  proposal  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
threat 

In  November  1981.  President  Reagan 
proposed  a  sero  option  for  immediate 
nuclear  arms  in  Europe  under  which 
the  United  States  and  NATO  would 
cancel  the  deployment  of  Pershing  n 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
while  the  Soviet  Union  would  remove 
their  S8-20's.  S8-4  and  SS-5  mlssUes. 
It  was  rejected  out  of  hand. 
In  May  liM2.  President  Reagan 
Issued  a  call  for  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion talks,  and  proposed  that  we  have 
a  one-third  cut  in  nuclear  warheads 
for  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  the  terms  and  concepts 
of  that  plan,  both  sides  would  have 
eqiial  numbers  of  warheads  and  mis- 
sOe  launchers  of  which  no  more  than 
half  would  be  land-based.  In  a  second 
phase,  both  nations  would  equalize 
their  payload  or  throwwelght  of  their 
forces. 

Is  It  not  curious  that  the  Soviets 
always  rejected  reductions?  They  did 
so  with  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford, 
and  gave  President  Carter  his  first 
major  dlswpointment  in  arms  control. 
We  have  had  in  this  country  and  the 
West,  acts  of  restraint  that  are  un- 
matched by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  they  have  built,  de- 
signed, tested,  and  developed  the  SS- 
17.  SS-18.  SS-19,  all  of  which  are  the 
equivalent  or  greater  than  the  MX 
missile  which  brings  us  here  today.  In 
addition,  they  have  put  together  two 
new  sulnnarlne  classes.  Typhoon  and 
Delta,  with  a  whole  new  generation  of 
sea-launched  ballistic  missiles. 

In  IS  years,  we  have  known  no  new 
submarines  until  the  Trident  In  1982. 
And  during  that  same  period,  the  Sovi- 
ets built  60  submarines  and  four  new 
classes  of  missiles. 

We  have  In  this  country  unilaterally 
canceled  the  B-1  b<»nber  and  they  re- 
sponded with  Backfire  and  a  new 
Intercontinental  mlssUe.  And  during 
that  time,  we  introduced  the  cruise 
missOe  In  response  to  the  negotiated 
agreements  under  SALT  I  and  II. 

There  is  a  question  on  another  level 
that  must  be  asked,  and  that  is.  why  is 
it  that  we  alone  in  this  coimtry  face 
the  moral  Judgment  of  those  in  the 
West  who  seek  nuclear  disarmament? 
Where,  oh.  where,  Mr.  President,  is 
their  sense  of  balance,  their  equitable 
Judgment,  their  conception  of  morali- 
ty? 


Before  ending,  let  me  say  something 
about   the   deployment   locati<m   for 
MX.  the  Mlnuteman  sUos  in  my  State, 
Wyoming,  and  in  Nebraska.  This  Is  the 
same  area  that  was  selected  when  in- 
terim  deployment   was   suggested    1 
year  ago.  There  are  good  and  valid 
military  reasons  for  this  choice,  the 
geotechnlcal  characteristics  of  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface,  proximity  to  ex- 
isting ICBM  forces,  a  northerly  loca- 
tion, and  other  good  military  reasons. 
The  people  of  Wyoming,  as  they  have 
from  the  days  when  Atlas  was  de- 
ployed before  Mlnuteman  near  Chey- 
enne, will  accept  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional defense  burden.  The  Air  Force 
has  worked  hard  with  the  Wyoming 
delegation,  the  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  plan  the  deployment  process 
to  m<nim<M»  any  Impacts  on  Wyoming 
communities.  They  have  gone  beyond 
the  requirements  of  law  by  commit- 
ting immediately  to  do  a  full  environ- 
mental   Impact    statement,    and    are 
working  out  arrangements  to  conduct 
a  full  socioeconomic  impact  analysis 
which   mirrors   the   requirements   In 
Wyoming  State  law.  And  I  personally 
have    worked   closely    with    the   Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  bring  Wyoming  concerns  to  their 
attention  and  to  assure  these  concerns 
are  dealt  with  fairly.  I  have  personally 
met  in  my  office  with  General  Fomel. 
head  of  the  MX  Office,  to  discuss  Wy- 
oming Impacts  on  several  occasions, 
both  on  Closely  Spaced  Basing  (CSB) 
and  silo  deployment.  I  have  sent  my 
Washington  staff  to  all  the  Wyoming 
scoping  meetings  for  the  CSB  environ- 
mental Impact  study  and  Intend  to  do 
so  again  for  the  new  scoping  meetings. 
I  submitted  questions  for  the  record 
on  Wyoming  concerns  at  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  hearing  on  CSB  de- 
ployment, and  I  have  personally  dis- 
cussed these  concerns  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  and  President 
Reagan. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  we.  in 
Wyoming,  do  not  relish  the  role  of 
being  the  area  in  which  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  is  based.  But  we,  in  Wyo- 
ming, accept  it,  as  do  other  communi- 
ties in  this  coimtry  accept  naval  instal- 
lations and  Air  Force  bases  and  mili- 
tary bases,  which  are  required  for  the 
common  good  and  defense  of  this 
country. 

Some  would  say  that  basing  MX  pro- 
vides somehow  a  greater  threat  to  our 
people.  I  have  said  to  our  people  in 
Wyoming,  and  I  say  to  the  Nation,  if 
you  take  the  most  advanced  missile, 
the  most  caiMU>le  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  that  this  country  has,  and 
replace  it  with  the  most  capable  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  this  coun- 
try has,  you  have  not  changed  the 
level  of  threat  under  which  our  people 
have  lived  and  worked.  There  is  no 
new  dimension  to  the  threat  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming.  We  have  lived 
with  it,  we  have  done  that  for  Amer- 


ica, and  I  believe  that  we  will  do  that 
for  America. 

I  might  note  that  both  here  and 
across  the  land,  there  has  understand- 
ably been  toant  omfuslon  among  the 
various  MX  basing  modes.  The  Impact 
of  present  plans  for  putting  MX  in  ex- 
isting Mlnuteman  silos  is  orders  of 
magnitude  less  than  the  so-called  race- 
track deployment  In  Nevada  and  Utah 
and  significantly  less  than  that  pro- 
jected impact  for  Dense  Pack.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  peak  year  work 
force  Is  less  than  2,000  and  the  added 
permanent  work  force  is  about  350. 
The  construction  requirements  for 
water,  a  precious  commodity  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  are  almost  non- 
existent, since  there  will  be  no  new 
sUo  construction. 

In  fact,  deployment  of  MX  will  have 
an  tanpact  quite  comparable  to  the 
1972-75  experience  at  P.  E.  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  when  the  existing  Minute- 
man  I's  were  replaced  ?rlth  Minute- 
man  Ill's. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  has  provided  Amer- 
ica with  a  clear  path  for  modernisa- 
tion of  our  strategic  forces  and  toward 
meaningful  arms  control  negotiating 
postures.  The  President  has  fully  en- 
dorsed the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. I  urge  a  positive  vote  for  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26  to  permit 
expenditure  of  funds  for  missile  pro- 
curement and  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  a  basing  mode  for  MX, 
and  I  pray  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  somehow,  somewhere  along 
this  line,  the  Soviet  Union  will  see 
that  it  Is  to  its  advantage  that  we 
would  all  be  better  off  with  a  reduc- 
tion. If  fact,  and  in  frankness,  there  is 
no  reason  for  them  to  see  that  because 
they  somehow  or  other  are  so  adroit  in 
manipulating  the  arguments  in  the 
world's  mind  and  in  our  mind  that  we 
end  up  alone  negotiating  with  our- 
selves. 

But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
halfway  through  this  deployment  of 
MX,  that  somehow  or  other,  the  sense 
and  reason  that  all  of  us  would  hope 
would  visit  the  world  would  visit  the 
Soviets  as  well,  and  we  will  have 
wasted  the  money,  and  Indeed  take 
out  those  missiles  and  the  others.  But 
until  we  see  signs  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  In  the  country's  national  in- 
terest and  in  the  Interest  of  world 
peace  and  freedom  that  we  proceed  as 
the  President  has  suggested,  and  as  we 
must,  in  developing  and  deplojrlng  this 
missile,  proceeding  concurrently  with 
intense  efforts  in  arms  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  under 
the  order. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prxsslkb).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 


The  legHdatlve  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COBEN.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordo*  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  (mlered. 

Mr.  COSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29,  1083.  Senator  Pibct,  Senator 
NOTfH.  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  o«tllning  sane  ccmcems  re- 
garding the  administration's  respon- 
siveness to  the  arms  control  elements 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  r^Mrt. 
We  reoomuended  that  be  announce  a 
firm  commitment  to  certain  measures, 
and  noted  that,  before  we  reached  a 
decision  on  the  question  of  opening 
the  production  line  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile, we  wanted  an  expression  of  his 
opinion  on  these  measures. 

The  President  provided  us  with 
these  views  In  a  letter  mat  on  May  12. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  describe  my 
thinking  on  this  letter  and  outline 
what  I  believe  should  be  the  subse- 
quent steps  on  the  road  to  achieving  a 
more  stable  nuclear  envlroDment 
through  arms  control  and  selected 
weapons  modernisation  programs. 

First.  I  wish  to  go  point  by  point 
through  the  exchange  of  communica- 
tions. 

My  colleagues  and  I  asked  in  our 
letter  for  a  commitment  to  reformu- 
late the  U.S.  START  position  to  Incor- 
porate the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission.  President 
Reagan  responded  that  he  is  now  re- 
viewing the  U.S.  START  proposal  "in 
order  to  develop  such  modifications  as 
are  ttecessary  to  reflect  the  Commis- 
sion's approach." 

We  asked  for  a  firm  OHnmltment  to 
propose  Itt  the  i4>propriate  arms  con- 
trol contiext  a  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  of  nuclear  forces  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  responded  that 
his  administration  was  examining  the 
structure  of  a  budld-down  proposal, 
and  he  pledged  to  work  with  us  to  de- 
velop such  a  proposal. 

We  asked  for  an  immediate  start  on 
research  and  development  of  a  new. 
small,  dngle-warhead  ICBBC,  with  an 
assurance  that  it  would  retain  a  high 
priority  to  these  budget-constrained 
times.  The  President  responded  that 
his  administration  "will  prmnptly  un- 
dertake a  major  effort  to  bring  the 
proposal  of  a  small,  single-warhead 
ICBM  to  fruition  on  a  high  priority 
basis." 

Finally,  as  a  separate  point,  we 
urged  the  President  to  consider  estab- 
lishing a  hew.  bipartisan  arms  control 
panel  to  kdvlse  him  on  Implementing 
the  Commission's  arms  control  policy. 
Such  a  body,  we  hoped,  would  insure  a 
policy  thgt  would  endure  beyond  any 
one  administration.  The  President  re- 
plied that  he  saw  merit  in  a  bipartisan 
panel  "wtth  staggered  terms  of  mem- 
bership to  provide  advice  and  continui- 


ty" on  aims  control  policy.  He  wrote 
that  he  would  work  with  the  Congress 
"to  strengthen  and  supplement"  the 
consultative  and  advisory  processes  to 
assure  a  durable,  national  consensus. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Has  the 
President  met  the  concerns  expressed 
In  our  letter?  How  do  our  proposals 
and  his  reqwnses  translate  into  a  sen- 
sible arms  policy? 

I.  of  course,  can  speak  only  for 
ToywiM  m  answering  these  questions. 

Last  week,  in  a  very  thoughtful  and 
constructive  statement,  my  colleague. 
Senator  Leaht.  said  that  "It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  'the  build-down' 
became  Inextricably  linked  with  a 
strategy  Intended  merely  to  gain  sup- 
port for  President  Reagan's  plan  to 
deploy  100  MXs  in  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  silos."  He  correctly  noted  that 
this  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  spon- 
sors. 

I  have  not.  in  the  past,  been  satisfied 
with  the  basing  modes  proposed  for 
the  MX  missile.  My  overriding  concern 
has  been  that  we  are  not  developing  a 
framework  which  combines  weapons 
modernization  and  arms  control  in  a 
manner  which  will  ultimately  improve 
stability.  In  and  of  itself,  the  present 
proposal  for  MX  deplojrment  would 
not  satisfy  my  concerns.  Why  not. 
then,  sinujly  vote  against  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

In  a  simple  world,  this  might  be  the 
militarily  sensible  and  politically  pru- 
dent course  to  foUow.  We  are  in  the 
midst,  however,  of  a  fractious  debate 
m  this  country  over  nuclear  weapons 
policy,  an  intricate  set  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  measures  to 
limit  nuclear  arms,  and  a  continuing 
dialog  with  our  allies  over  how  best  to 
Insure  their— and  our— security. 

I  believe  there  is  a  desperate  need 
for  an  wproach  which  will  take  into 
account  each  of  these  complex  ele- 
ments. In  thinking  through  this  prob- 
lem. I  reasoned  that  if.  through  the 
debate  over  the  MX  missile,  we  could 
gain  acceptance  for  a  long-term  ap- 
pro^tch  which  promises  to  enhance  sta- 
bility, we  would  be  well  advised  to  pro- 
ceed with  such  a  plan.  It  was  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  proposed  the  build- 
down  concept,  and  engaged  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  dialog  over  the  relation- 
ship between  arms  control,  weapons 
modernization  and  the  MX  missile. 

I  believe  the  build-down  concept 
offers  a  means  of  achieving  significant 
arms  reductions  while  moving  toward 
nuclear  forces  with  characteristics, 
such  as  survivability,  that  will  en- 
hance stability.  The  President  accepts 
this  point  in  his  letter.  He  emphasizes 
the  need  to  implement  the  concept 
flexibly,  and  notes  that  variable  ratios 
could  be  employed  to  encourage  more 
stabilizing  systems. 

In  my  Washington  Post  article  last 
January  outlining  the  build-down  con- 
cept. I  noted  that  "the  formula  is  not 
chiseled  in  stone,  but  the  principle 


would  remain  fixed— the  price  of  mod- 
ernization would  be  reductions."  My 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Ed 
Muskie,  noted  in  an  article  in  March 
that  the  incentives  for  stability  inher- 
ent in  the  build-down  concept  could  be 
strengthened  by  varying  the  ratios  to 
favor  less  threatening  systems,  such  as 
the  small,  single-warhead  ICBM  subse- 
quently endorsed  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission. 

I  agree  with  this  recommendation.  If 
applied  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
biiild-down  concept  was  developed, 
variable  ratios  could  enhance  achieve- 
ment of  a  more  stable  nuclear  environ- 
ment. For  example,  one  might  consid- 
er establishing  a  3-for-l  ratio  for 
newly  deployed  warheads  on  IjORVd 
ICBM's  to  discourage  their  deploy- 
ment, and  a  1%-for-l  ratio  for  newly 
deployed  warheads  on  single-warhead 
ICBM's  to  encourage  their  deploy- 
ment. I  would  caution  that  deviation 
from  the  original  2-for-l  ratio  would 
have  to  be  formulated  to  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  build-down 
concept,  which  requires  negotiability 
to  be  successful  I  would  consider  un- 
acceptable, for  example,  a  formula 
which  was  crafted  to  require  a  radical 
restructuring  of  Soviet  forces  but 
which  had  Uttle  real  effect  on  UJS. 
forces.  To  achieve  true  stability,  each 
side  must  be  satisfied  that  its  forces 
are.  and  will  remain,  secure. 

The  administration  has  agreed  to 
work  with  us  to  define  a  specific  build- 
down  rule  that  could  be  presented  to 
the  Soviets  promptly.  Such  a  measure 
could  go  into  effect  immediately  after 
its  negotiation,  in  order  to  regulate 
force  changes  pending  a  final  START 
agreement. 

To  be  woikable  and  negotiable,  the 
build-down  concept  must  be  applied 
comprehensively  to  all  strategic  nucle- 
ar warheads.  In  personal  discussions 
vdth  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials. I  have  been  assured  directly  that 
the  build-down  would  be  proposed  m 
this  comprehensive  form. 

Applied  in  this  manner,  thc^build- 
down  would  place  a  cap  on  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  of  the  two  sides. 
Under  present  trends,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strategic  arms  control 
agreement,  the  number  of  warheads  in 
the  strategic  arsenals  of  each  of  the 
two  sides  could  easily  double  by  the 
early  1990's.  The  build-down  mecha- 
nism would  halt  and  reverse  the 
present  buildup  in  nuclear  warheads, 
resulting  in  levels  which  could  be  half 
or  lower  than  the  sides  might  other- 
wise deploy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  carefully  stud- 
ied and  discussed  with  administration 
officials  the  commitments  in  President 
Reagan's  letter  to  reformulate  the 
U.S.  START  proposal,  develop  a  spe- 
cific build-down  proposal,  implement  a 
program    to    develop    and    deploy    a 
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.     gingle-warhead     ICBM.     and 

create  a  bipvtinn  durable  and  effec- 
tive advisory  meehanlam  on  arms  con- 
trol iMdley.  In  the  exchanges.  I  have 
made  dear  that  I  wish  the  administra- 
tion to  have  sufficient  flexibility  In  ne- 
gotiatioos  to  facilitate  positive  move- 
ment At  the  same  time.  I  have  made 
dear  that  my  support  for  the  present 
and  suooeedlns  steps  in  devdoplng  and 
deploytag  the  MX  missile  are  contin- 
gent upon  the  administration's  good 
faith  in  followtaig  through  on  the  com- 
mitmmts  outlined  by  the  President  In 
his  letter  to  Senator  Pncr,  Senator 
Nuim.  and  me. 

I  am  not  now  endorsing  the  tv31  MX 
program  outlined  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  imler  to  proceed  toward  a 
long-term  program  of  arms  control 
and  wev!Mms  modernisation.  I  will  sup- 
port the  immediate  step  in  the  MX 
program:  The  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  from  last  year's  appro- 
priations bin  for  flight  testing  of,  and 
full-scale  engineering  development  of 
the  basing  mode  for.  the  MX  missile. 
In  the  near  future,  the  Senate  will  ad- 
dress additional  and  equally  important 
milestones,  which  wlU  determine  the 
fate  of  the  MX  milestones,  which  will 
determine  the  fate  of  the  MX  pro- 
gram. Most  immediate  will  be  the  au- 
thorisation and  appropriation  of  funds 
for  opening  the  MX  production  line. 

Two  factors  wiU  dlcUte  my  position 
on  these  and  any  subsequent  steps  in 
the  MX  program:  The  administra- 
tion's demonstrated  sincerity  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  framework 
for  weapons  modernisation  and  arms 
control— in  particular,  its  attitude  and 
actions  on  the  build-down  proposal— 
and  developments  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  an  artide  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  President  Reagan  charac- 
terised the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
recommendations  on  the  MX  question 
as  a  consensus,  and  wrote  that  "The 
question  now  before  us  Is  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  will  Join  this  consen- 
sus." Let  me  make  one  clarification. 
What  we  are  discussing  here  today  Is 
not  a  consensus,  but  a  bargain.  We  in 
Confess  are  considering  whether  to 
approve  fimdlng  for  a  militarily  con- 
trovenlal  missile  in  exchange  for  a 
strong  commitment  to  proceed  serious- 
ly and  immediately  with  an  alteration 
of  the  UJB.  START  proposal,  a  mean- 
ingful guaranteed  build-down  propos- 
al, and  development  of  a  more  survlv- 
able.  small,  single-warhead  ICBM.  I 
will  begin  to  deliver  on  my  part  of  the 
bargain  by  voting  for  release  of  fiscal 
year  1983  fimds.  I  will  be  watching 
carefully  to  see  if  the  administration 
begins  similarly  to  make  good  on  its 
part  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  point  of  great  opportunity 
in  our  search  for  means  of  developing 
a  more  stable  nuclear  environment. 
There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 


Americans,  but  it  is  around  a  taoader 
Issue  than  any  one  weapon  system. 
There  is  a  consensus  that  we  need  to 
Initiate  action  toward  reducing  the 
risk  of  nudear  war.  I  believe  the 
present  debate  over  the  MX  mlssle  can 
be  expanded  to  encompass  this  broad- 
er issue.  With  good  faith  on  all  sides, 
we  can  create  a  framework  for  real 
progress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend highly  the  discussion  Just  en- 
tered into  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
He  is  a  very  able  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
does  not  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 
halfway  manner,  but  thoroughly  and 
completely,  and  has  a  very  firm  foun- 
dation for  his  conclusions. 

He  has  made  a  contribution  here, 
not  Just  in  the  debate  but  in  working 
on  this  troublesome  matter  of  the  MX, 
as  well  as  any  other  aspect  of  strategic 
weaponry,  and  what  the  future  prob- 
lem Is  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
chance  to  hear  him.  He  has  made  a 
contribution  to  this  debate,  and  I  com- 
mend him  highly  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  by  agreement  hereto- 
fore made,  we  will  stand  in  recess  from 
12  noon  until  2  pjn.  today,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  go  into  recess  when  that 
time  comes. 

■aCBSUHTILl  PJf. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn.  today. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  pjn.,  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  caUed  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Wallof).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Wyoming  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkihs).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
my  time  wlU  come  out  of  Senator 
SrxHins'  time. 

Madam  President,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  as 
they  pertain  to  the  BCX  missile,  in- 
volve two  basic  points.  First,  the  MX 
missile  is  needed  in  order  to  preserve  a 
credible,  land-based  deterrent.  Second, 
the  MX  missile  is  needed  in  order  to 
make  possible  serious  strategic  arms 
reduction  negotiations  with  Moscow. 
Both  of  these  concerns  are  critical  to 
our  Nation's  security. 

I  want  to  commend  President 
Reagan  for  his  receptivity  to  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  dear  recognition  that 
the  MX  Is  a  key  to  arms  reduction. 


pusBBvnra** 

The  Scowcroft  Commlaskm  under- 
stood and  faced  squarely  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  totally  in- 
vulnerable strategic  nudear  syatem. 
No  matter  what  steps  we  take,  all  such 
systems,  but  especially  those  that  are 
land-based,  will  be  vulnerable  to  a 
degree.  But  the  Commission  also  rec- 
ognlaed  that  it  is  the  existence  of  a 
triad  of  forces  land-based  miasUes. 
strategic  bombers,  and  sea-based  nu- 
dear force*— that  so  oranpllcates  the 
problem  of  Soviet  war  planners  as  to 
provide  deterrence  against  the  nudear 
capability  of  our  adversary. 

For  almost  25  years  our  strategic 
traid  has  proved  effective  in  inhibiting 
Soviet  adventurism  and  maintaining 
the  peace.  The  strongest  leg  of  that 
triad  has  been  until  recently  the  land- 
based  ICBM  force.  However,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  hardened  their  important 
military  assets  which  we  would  plan  to 
target.  Thus,  our  BCinuteman  ni  force 
is  no  longer  suf  f idently  effective  as  a 
counterforce  to  a  first  strike  by  the 
Soviets.  Modernization  of  our  land- 
based  ICBM  force  is  required  to  main- 
tain deterrence  by  restoring  our  abili- 
ty to  retaliate  promptiy  against  hard- 
ened targets  such  as  the  Soviet  com- 
mand and  control  centers,  thus 
making  it  clear  that  a  nudear  attack 
by  Moscow  would  never  pay. 

If  we  fail  to  modernise  our  land- 
based  ICBM  force,  the  survivability  of 
our  strategic  bombers  and  sea-based 
nuclear  forces  would  soon  be  called 
Into  question.  Should  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers become  convinced  that  our  land- 
based  ICBM  force  is  not  a  suftident 
threat  to  their  hardened  military 
assets,  they  would  focus  their  efforts 
on  how  to  attack  our  bomber  and  sea- 
based  forces.  They  might,  for  Instance, 
adopt  a  strategy  of  attacking  the 
bomber  force  first  before  most  of  it 
can  became  airborne.  With  our  bomb- 
ers losing  their  credibility  for  retalia- 
tion, the  Soviets  could  then  concen- 
trate formidable  resources  on  ways  to 
overcome  our  sea-based  strategic 
forces. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President, 
failing  to  modemijse  or  land-based 
strategic  systems  would  significantly 
affect  the  siui^vability  of  the  other 
two  legs  of  the  triad.  The  result  would 
be  the  unravelling  of  deterrence. 

We  not  only  should  worry  about  de- 
terrence of  the  strategic  Soviet  force, 
but  also  about  deterring  Moscow's  im- 
posing conventional  forces.  While  we 
and  our  allies  need  to  maintain  strong, 
conventional  defense  capabilities, 
these  forces  alone  will  not  deter  the 
Soviets.  We  must  also  maintain  parity 
in  strategic  nuclear  systems,  thereby 
fortifying  the  resolve  of  oiu*  allies  and 
other  peace-loving  nations  to  stand  up 
to  adversary  blackmail  and  aggression. 
If  we  as  a  nation  are  seen  as  standing 
paralyzed  in  the  face  of  an  unrelent- 


ing Soviet;  buUdup  of  strategic  forces, 
our  natioml  prestige  and  our  credibil- 
ity as  an  aOy  will  suffer  deditvely. 

Facing  ttie  need  for  strategic  mod- 
ernization there  is  a  tendency  to  want 
to  wait  for  the  next  generation  of 
technology  believing  that  it  will  be 
available  on  schedule,  on  coat,  and  will 
be  more  acceptable  than  the  currmt 
system.  That  approach  may  be  accept- 
able in  coal  gaalflcatkm  technology  or 
automotive  developmmts,  but  It  Is  not 
prudent  la  planning  and  maintaining 
our  national  defense. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  the 
further  upgrading  of  the  Minuteman 
m  force  rather  than  deploying  the 
MX.  This  proposal  would  cost  about 
80  percent  of  the  MX  dqdoyment  cost 
with  sevesal  negative  aspeets.  The  MX 
would  stlB  have  a  better  hard-target 
kill  capability  due  to  an  Improved  war- 
head design  with  potentially  a  hl^er 
yield.  The  range  of  the  Minuteman  m 
would  be  further  reduced  and  the 
MIRV  footprint  would  be  affected. 
The  accuracy  might  not  be  as  good  as 
the  MX  since  it  is  an  adaptation 
rather  th*n  a  fully  Integrated  design. 
Also,  it  night  not  be  available  until  2 
years  after  the  MX  deployment 

As  I  see  it.  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion proposal  for  a  modemixaUcm 
package  fbr  land-baaed  ICBM's  makes 
eminent  good  sense— a  limited  MX  de- 
ployment in  existing  silos,  coupled 
with  the  development  and  deployment 
of  a  new.  small,  single  RV  ICBBC. 
which  could  be  mobile,  for  deployment 
in  the  1990's. 

While  there  are  many  technical 
questions  to  be  answered,  this  Midget- 
man  offers  the  dear  poaribility  of  nul- 
lifying the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles, by  increasing  the  positional  un- 
certainty of  the  target  This  would 
greatly  complicate  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners' task  and  further  strengthen  the 
land-based  ICBM  deterrait  Further- 
more, the  small,  single  warhead  ICBM 
could  contribute  substantially  to  nu- 
clear arms  reduction  by  allowing  over 
time  the  elimination  of  multiple  war- 
head missiles. 

ASMS  KKDVcnoR  iraoonATiCHn  Aim  THE  MX 
The  Scowcroft  Commlssil  fully  en- 
doraed  the  central  imptvtance  of  arms 
reduction  negotlatkms.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Commission  recogniaed  that 
progress  In  negotlati<»is  Is  not  likely  to 
be  made  *t  all  if  we  unilaterally  freeze 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
.  I  might  point  out  that  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  United  States  has 
reduced  tihe  total  numbo-  of  its  nude- 
ar wei4X>n8  by  about  one-third  and  de- 
creased the  overall  megatonnage  of 
our  arsenal  by  a  factor  of  four  in  the 
past  20  years.  The  good  faith  of  our 
country  in  seeking  arms  redtictions  Is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Tet  while  we  have  unilaterally  re- 
duced the  size  of  our  arsenal  and  for 
over  a  dOcade  have  made  only  incre- 
mental improvements  in  existing  land- 


based  systems,  the  U.S.SJI.  has  con- 
tinued to  buOd  up  its  forces  massively 
and  steadily .^They  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  respond  to  UJ3.  reductions  by 
maktaig  goodwill  concessions  of  their 
own.  What  is  the  United  States  receiv- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  titan  mis- 
sfle  force?  The  United  States  cannot 
simply  wait  for  the  U.SJSJI.  to  begin 
negotiating  in  good  faith  while  our 
own  strategic  arsenal  becomes  increas- 
ingly outmoded.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  modernize. 

In  fact  I  believe  the  Soviets  will  seri- 
ously negotiate  on  mutual  reductions 
only  with  our  modernization  program 
going  forward.  This  is  testified  to  by 
history  where  the  ABM  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated only  after  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  limited  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system. 

The  experience  at  the  INF  talks 
sheds  some  light  on  how  the  START 
talks  will  proceed  if  we  begin  deploy- 
ing the  MX  missile.  The  reaffirmation 
of  the  will  and  resolve  of  the  NATO 
alliance  to  proceed  with  the  modern- 
ization of  the  theater  nuclear  forces 
has  begun  to  elidt  proposals  from  the 
Soviets.  While  their  current  proposals 
are  not  adequate,  they  do  indicate 
Soviet  respect  for  tough-minded  posi- 
tions. In  my  view,  the  Soviets  will  ne- 
gotiate more  seriously  only  after  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Pershing  n 
and  ground-laimched  cruise  missiles 
later  this  year. 

We  need  to  show  the  same  national 
resolve  in  deploying  the  BCX  missUe 
that  we  are  asking  our  NATO  allies  to 
show  with  respect  to  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

Deployment  of  the  MX  strikes  me  as 
absolutely  necessary  as  an  incentive  to 
Soviet  leaders  to  persuade  them  that 
it  is  in  their  own  national  Interest  to 
seek  strategic  arms  reductions.  With- 
out MX  being  deployed  where  is  their 
inooitive  to  negotiate?  Given  our  10- 
year  debate  on  the  BCX  program  what 
credibility  would  the  Soviets  place  in 
statements  of  our  intent  to  deploy  a 
small,  single-warhead  ICBM  sometime 
in  the  1990's? 

iyr«H»ni  President  let  me  add  Just 
this: 

We  should  now  press  ahead  and  do 
what  is  necessary  to  fortify  our  land-' 
based  deterrent  while  we  faithfully 
work  for  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear 
arms  reductions.  I  lu^e  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  follow  the  basic  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission, as  the  administration  has 
done,  and  to  move  forward  together  in 
this  crucial  aspect  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

■umAian  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President  the 
criticidly  Important  issue  before  the 
Senate  has  divided  people  of  sound 
Judgment  on  what  is  best  for  this  Na- 
tion's defense,  especially  nudear  de- 
terrence. Like  so  many  inuwrtant 
issues,  there  is  no  "all  right"  or  "all 
wrong"  condusion  to  be  reached.  How- 
ever, it  is  imperative  that  we  all  take  a 
stand,  after  studying  the  options  as 
best  we  can.  and  then  vote  what  each 
of  us  believes  to  be  in  the  best  security 
interests  of  our  country. 

Madam  President,  my  skepticism  on 
bating  the  MX  missile  in  a  highly  vul- 
nerable mode  is  well  known  and  my 
careful  reevaluation  of  all  the  facts 
since  the  President's  latest  recommm- 
dation  has  not  altered  my  position.  I 
do  not  oppose  the  MX  as  an  improve- 
ment to  our  deterrent  and  have  sap- 
ported  its  research  and  development. 
Were  the  basing  option  before  the 
Senate  one  of  deceptive  or  mobile  de- 
ployment as  recommended  by  all  pre- 
vious Presidents  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  all  present  and  past 
military  leaders,  it  would  have  my  sup- 
port. 

Why  is  deceptive  or  mobile  basing 
important?  It  is  important  because  we 
have  built  our  triad  of  deterrence  on 
the  basis  of  our  President,  whoever 
that  person  may  be,  never  l>eing 
placed  in  a  position  of  having  to  con- 
sider a  first  strike  or  reacting  hastily 
before  all  the  facts  in  a  warning  of 
attack  situation  are  at  hand. 

Our  correct  deterrence  posture  has 
been  to  provide  our  President  the 
mft-gimiim  flexibility  ss  a  real  or  imag- 
ined crisis  develops.  Placing  this  new. 
MIRVed  10-warhead  MX  in  the  most 
highly  vulnerable  of  all  basing  modes 
already  targeted  for  destruction  by 
the  Soviets  runs  the  risk  of  encourag- 
ing a  first  strike  by  them  and  is  just  as 
likely  to  drive  them  to  further  en- 
hancements of  their  nudear  strike 
force  as  to  the  bargaining  table. 

It  makes  no  military  or  arms  control 
sense  to  deploy  the  MX  in  any  obvi- 
ously and  admittedly  vulnerable  silo  in 
Wyoming.  Nebraska.  Utah,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  or  in  Timbuktu.  The  foolish- 
ness of  such  a  plan  has  been  de- 
nounced by  most  military  leaders,  but 
no  better  than  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  on  January 
6. 1981.  when  he  said: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  it  (the 
MX  missile)  into  the  existbig  sUos  would 
not  answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have:  namely,  that  these  are  well 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be.  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

Mtw^'tm  President,  in  my  view  a  ter- 
rible mistake  was  made  when  a  sur- 
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vlvftble.  deceptive  MX  basinx  mode 
was  gutted  durinc  the  1900  Presiden- 
tial «^»*«r*<g"  To  attempt  to  correct 
that  mistake  now— by  going  ahead 
with  deployment  in  an  admittedly 
highly  vulnerable  pit  as  the  home  for 
the  MX— to  supposedly  demonstrate 
"natkmal  will"  is  dubious,  self-serving 
"double  talk." 

Our  well  thought  out  and  certainly 
sound  strategic  Triad  principle  has 
evolved  over  time  into  a  system  whidi 
has  served  us  well  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  consists  of  three  essentially 
balanced  legs-land-based  missiles, 
submarine-launched  missiles,  and  air- 
launched  systems.  The  value  of  this 
historic  Triad  is  being  proven  today  as 
the  inereaslng  vulnerability  of  all 
land-baaed  ICBM's  is  being  ctnnpensat- 
ed  for.  in  UJ8.  forces,  by  superior  sub- 
marine, bomber,  and  cruise  missile 
forces.  The  ICSM-land  based  leg  could 
be  strengthened  by  upgrading  our  ex- 
isting Minuteman  III  missiles  to  en- 
hance our  hard  target  Ull  potential. 
This  has  been  all  but  ignored  in  the 
rush  to  build  the  MX.  I  will  discuss 
this  in  more  detail  later. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  placed  approximately  75 
percent  of  its  strategic  forces  in  land- 
based  ICBM's  which  has  served  that 
nation's  objectives  to  date,  but  which 
will  work  to  their  increasing  disadvan- 
tage over  time.  The  Soviet  advantage 
today  in  land-based  missiles  will  be 
their  "AchiUes  Heel"  of  the  Ute  1980's 
and  beyond  as  the  U.S.  deploys  in 
numbers  various  weapons  with  hard- 
target  kill  capability  including  the  Tri- 
dent n  (D-5)  missile,  cruise  missiles, 
additional  b<Hnbers,  and  a  new  ICBM. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact  as 
the  Nation  contemplates  its  strategic 
modernization  plans. 

The  "window  of  vulnerability"  argu- 
ment— do  you  remember  that  argu- 
ment—which has  emerged  during  the 
last  few  years  centered  around  the 
growing  acctuvcy  and  payload  of 
Soviet  land-based  ICBM's,  which  pos- 
sess the  theoretical  capability  to  de- 
stroy n.S.  land-based  missiles.  The 
Presidential  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  dealt  with  this  question  in 
detail  In  summary,  the  Commission 
acknowledged  the  theoretical  vulner- 
ability of  UjS.  land-based  ICBM's: 
however,  the  Commission  also  reaf- 
firmed the  large  body  of  military 
thought  which  maintains  that  the  di- 
verse nature  of  the  U.S.  triad  compli- 
cates the  task  of  the  potential  at- 
tacker to  such  a  large  degree  that  de- 
terrence is  maintained.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  long  term,  the  United  States 
must  deal  with  its  land-based  vulner- 
ability Issue. 

The  Commission  report,  endorsed  by 
the  President,  calls  for  the  deploy- 
ment 6f  100  MX  missiles  in  existing 
Minuteman  ni  missfle  silos  until  a 
new,  single-warhead  ICBM  can  be  de- 
veloped and  deployed.  The  Commis- 


sion and  the  administration  dte  the 
principal  needs  for  initial  MX  deploy- 
ment in  1086  as:  First,  correction  of 
the  current  imbalance  In  prompt  coun- 
terf  orce  capability  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union:  second,  pro- 
viding UJB.  leverage  in  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets:  third, 
the  need  to  exhibit  national  wUl  and 
cohesion  in  U.S.  defense  policy:  and 
fourth,  the  need  to  replace  aging  U.S. 
ICBM's.  This  line  of  argument  needs 
to  be  examined. 

During  the  1080's.  the  Soviets  will 
continue  to  maintain  an  advantage  in 
prompt-response  counterforce  capabil- 
ity with  nuclear  weapons  already  in 
place.  However,  this  counterforce  ca- 
pability is  militarily  useful  solely 
against  fixed-point,  high-value  tar- 
gets—namely. U.S.  silo-based  missiles. 
The  Commission  endorsed  the  devel- 
opment of  a  so-called  Mldgetman 
single-warhead  ICBM  to  be  deployed 
in  numbers  aimed  at  providing  a  larger 
number  of  aim  points  for  Soviet  war- 
heads. Such  a  deployment  would  also 
help  pave  the  way  for  a  new  arms  con- 
trol regime  concentrating  on  warhead 
limits  rather  than  launcher  or  throw 
weight  limits.  This  could  be  a  useful 
step  from  both  a  military  and  arms 
control  standpoint. 

Deployment  of  the  MX  missiles  in 
existing  silos,  acknowledged  to  be  vul- 
nerable, moves  against  the  goals  en- 
dorsed by  the  Commission.  This  step 
was  rejected  by  the  Congress  in  1982 
for  this  very  reason.  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  deploy  a  fixed,  vulnerable  MX 
missile  and  simultaneously  race  to  de- 
velop a  new  mobile,  less  vulnerable 
smaU  ICBM.  As  we  modernize,  the 
United  States  needs  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  stability  and  less 
vulnerability  of  its  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  The  proposed  MX  deploy- 
ment is  a  backward  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. This  deployment  would  place  a 
President  in  a  position  of  having  to 
"use  or  lose"  his  land-based  ICBM's 
upon  warning  of  Soviet  ICBM 
launches.  While  "launch  on  warning" 
has  always  been  an  option  to  maintain 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  uncertainty 
of  a  potential  attacker,  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  the  sole  means  of  pro- 
tection of  any  strategic  system  by 
design. 

Madam  President,  as  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile threat  has  increased  the  MX  mis- 
sile has  been  represented  to  the  Con- 
gress as  requiring  mobility  and/or  de- 
ceptive basing  to  insure  its  survivabU- 
ity.  Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1979. 
I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  which  has  had 
Jiuisdiction  over  this  project  and  can 
personally  attest  to  this  fact.  The  leg- 
islative record  confirms  this  state- 
ment. The  Defense  Department's  own 
"ICBM  basing  options  study"  of  1980 
lists  30— count  then.  30— ba^ng  modes 
which  had  been  investigated  until  that 
time.  MX  in  existing  silos  is  nowhere 


to  be  found  in  this  study.  Simply  put. 
the  MX  was  supposed  to  baaed  in 
either  a  mobile  or  deceptive  mode. 
This  was  the  basis  upon  which  Con- 
gress approved  all  research  and  devel- 
opment of  this  system. 

On  October  2.  1981.  when  the  Presi- 
dent first  proposed  silo  basing  of  MX. 
he  literally  turned  our  strategic  think- 
ing and  doctrine  "on  its  head."  Since 
that  time.  Congress  has  wisely  not  ap- 
proved any  similar  basing  pn^osals. 
Supporters  of  the  latest  MX  proposal 
unanimotisly  concede  that  silo  basing 
is  not  the  most  militarily  effective  de- 
ployment mode.  Additionally,  sllo- 
baslng  of  MX  wUl  not  complicate  the 
task  of  Soviet  planners  since  the  theo- 
retical capabUlty  to  destroy  U.a  sUos 
already  exists.  The  Soviets  can  destroy 
a  10-warhead  MX  missile  in  a  vulnera- 
ble silo  Just  as  easily  as  a  3-warhead 
Minuteman  missile  in  that  same  silo. 

In  December  1982  Congress  disap- 
proved initial  MX  production  and 
flight  testing  and  deferred  MX  basing 
mode  funding  until  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  detailed  technical  assessment 
of  alternatives  to  the  MX  in  a  closely 
spaced  basing  mode.  This  comprehen- 
sive comparative  assessment  was  the 
result  of  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered at  that  time  in  an  effort  to 
insure  that  the  MX  missile  was  not 
considered  in  isolation  from  alterna- 
tives or  our  other  strategic  forces  in 
existence  or  coming  on  line.  That  as- 
sessment was  forwarded:  however,  the 
President's  MX  decision  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Judgments  which  caused 
Congress  to  disapprove  much  of  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1983  MX 
funding  and  plans.  It  appears  to  this 
Senator  that  the  President's  latest 
MX  proposal  is  the  result  of  a  review 
process  over  the  last  few  months 
which  had  its  result  decided  in  ad- 
vance. 

As  a  workable  alternative  to  the  ad- 
ministration's MX  proposal  the  United 
States  should  upgrade  our  existing 
Minuteman  III  missiles  to  provide 
them  with  a  hard-target  kill  capability 
comparal^  to  that  of  the  MX  by  com- 
bining the  guidance  system  intended 
for  the  MX  and  the  existing  MK-12A 
warhead.  This  Minuteman  improve- 
ment program  could  provide  such  a 
hard-target  kill  capability  at  one-half 
the  cost  and  facilitate  the  path  to  the 
single-warhead  ICBM.  I  have  proposed 
this  course  of  action  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  believe  this 
course  of  action  is  what  the  President 
should  have  proposed.  The  upgraded 
Minuteman  force  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  SO  more  deployed  coun- 
terforce weapons  than  the  President's 
MX  proposal.  Its  initial  operating  ca- 
pability would  be  several  months  later 
than  that  of  the  MX:  however,  it 
would  be  fully  deployed  the  same  year 
as  the  100  MX  missiles  in  the  Presi- 


Madam  Presi- 


dent's proposal— again, 
dent,  at  half  the  coat 

Additional  prompt  hard-target  kill 
ca4)ablUty  is  planned  for  introdoction 
with  the  Trident  n  (D-ft)  miMOe.  This 
submarine-launched  baHistle  missile 
will  embody  all  of  the  capability  to 
attack  the  full  spectrum  of  targets  m- 
visioned  for  the  MX  mlaaOe  with  the 
advantage  of  invulnerable  baaing.  UjS. 
sulmarins  at  sea  today  are  Invulnera- 
ble and  expected  to  remain  so  as  far 
into  the  future  as  such  predictions  can 
reascNoably  be  made.  Ten  Trident  sub- 
marines have  already  been  procured 
and  the  first  two  are  already  at  sea. 
The  first  eight  submarlnea  will  be 
equipped  irith  the  Trldrat  I  (C-4)  mis- 
sile, which  does  not  possess  hard- 
target  kill  capability.  D-5  mlssUes. 
however,  will  be  deployed  <xi  the  ninth 
and  subsequent  Trid«it  submarines, 
with  the  first  eight  subs  being  planned 
for  D-S  retrofit  during  their  1990's 
overhauls. 

The  initial  operating  capability. 
(IOC)  of  the  D-5  missile  is  late  1989. 
as  opposed  to  late  1986  for  the  MX. 
While  the  IOC  of  the  D-5  cannot  be 
accelerated  for  technical  reasons  inde- 
pendent of  fimding,  the  Trldent/D-5 
force  can  grow  in  siae  more  rvldly 
than  currently  pUmned  in  the  early 
1990's.  Conunimications  with  our  stra- 
tegic submarine  force  is  already  highly 
reliable  and  will  be  improving 
throughout  the  1980'8  in  capability 
and  endurance.  This  force  can  also  be 
contracted  or  expanded  with  relative 
ease  depending  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  arms  control  measures  since 
each  submarine  and  its  missiles  consti- 
tutes an  independent  force. 

During  the  next  few  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Trident  submarine  and 
missile  programs,  the  United  States 
will  be  bringing  into  our  inventory  the 
following  nuclear  systems: 

Development  of  a  new.  single-war- 
head ICBM:  Deployment  of  first  and 
second  generation  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  aboard  bombers;  deployment 
of  the  B'lB  bomber;  development  of 
the  advanced  technology,  "stealth" 
bomber,  deployment  of  land-attadi 
cruise  missiles  onboard  attack  subma- 
rines and  complete  modernization  of 
strategic  command,  control  and  com- 
munications. 

These  programs,  as  well  as  the  dra- 
matically increased  defense  budgets 
which  have  been  approved  since  1980. 
provide  the  President  with  the  lever- 
age and  demonstration  of  national  will 
and  cohesion  he  needs  to  negotiate 
necessary  arms  reductions  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

M<M<'^'"  President,  military  programs 
deserve  support  when  they  are  vital  to 
our  security.  They  deserve  support 
when  they  leverage  UJS.  strengths  and 
the  weaknesses  of  potential  oppo- 
nents. The  MX  fails  this  test.  We  must 
press  on  with  other  programs  which 
makf  military  sense  as  we  proceed 
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with  the  task  of  protecting  our  securi- 
ty, iM«titAintng  deterrence,  attending 
to  our  conventional  force  needs  and 
working  for  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

M^M*^™  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  OLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  the 
MX  is  a  very  monumental  decision  for 
this  Chamber  and  for  the  Congress. 
One  of  the  monumental  parts  of  the 
decision  is  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  if  put  into  effect,  will 
stop  the  agreements  that  we  have 
been  living  under  under  SALT  II.  So 
this  attonpt  to  go  ahead  with  the  MX 
carries  right  along  with  it  putting 
SALT  n  on  the  scrap  heap. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators 
have  i4)proached  this  problem  with 
that  idea  in  mind.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  debate  means.  SALT  n, 
which  the  President  has  said  that  he 
will  abide  by  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do, 
ijthough  it  went  unratified  in  the 
Senate,  provides  that  only  one  new 
missile  could  be  tested.  What  the 
President  has  proposed  is  that  the  MX 
be  tested  and  put  in  place  and  that  an 
additional  smaller  missile,  the  mobile 
missile,  or  Mldgetman  as  it  is  called, 
would  also  be  developed  and  used  at  a 
later  Ume.  Now,  that  violates  the 
terms  of  SALT  II. 

I  was  one  of  those  Senators  who, 
when  SALT  II  was  in  committee,  voted 
against  it.  not  on  the  basis  of  disagree- 
ing with  the  balance— in  fact,  I  was 
supportive  of  the  balance  that  had 
been  struck  at  that  time— but  I  voted 
against  SALT  II  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  at  that  time  be- 
cause we  could  not  verify  what  the  So- 
viets were  doing  as  far  as  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

I  could  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  I 
would  not  express  confidence  in  the 
Soviets  as  taking  actions  always  in  our 
own  best  Interests.  And  for  lack  of  ver- 
ification capability,  because  of  the  loss 
of  our  tracking  sites  in  Iran  and  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  satellite  capability 
we  had  at  that  time,  I  voted  against  it. 
Madam  President,  that  time  has 
passed.  We  now  have  adequate  facili- 
ties to  monitor  the  requirements  of 
SALT  II,  and  I  have  long  since  advo- 
cated that  we  go  ahead  and  approve 
SALT  II  as  a  way  of  limiting  some  of 
the  building  of  nuclear  ICBM's. 

I  hate  to  see  us  go  ahead  and  ap- 
prove this  MX  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, because  we  will  then  stand 
before  the  world  as  the  nation  that 
broke  ranks.  We  will  be  the  first  to  say 
that  we  will  not  live  up  to  SALT  n. 

In  a  discussion  with  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Just  a  few  days  ago,  he  indi- 
cated that  the  Soviets  had  all  along 
thought  we  would  continue  under  the 
present  arrangement  or  that  we  would 
ratify  SALT  II. 

So,  once  again,  we  will  be  the  ones 
who  see  SALT  II  running  out  even 


sooner  perhaps  than  the  5-year  limit  tt 
was  supposed  to  have. 

I  t4>proach  another  item— that  this 
is  a  big  bargaining  chip  for  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he  needs  this  to  bring  the 
Soviets  into  some  sort  of  negotiating 
posture. 

I  submit  today  that  if,  through  four 
Presidencies,  some  200  MX  missiles 
proposed  in  hardened  silos  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  bargaining  table,  the 
present  proposal,  which  is  100  MX 
missiles  in  soft  silos,  is  hardly  going  to 
be  the  item  that  brings  them  to  the 
barg^dning  table. 

The  Soviets  are  not  stupid,  and  they 
are  not  about  to  be  bluffed.  When  we 
have  some  thousand  warheads  ready 
to  go.  that  is  what  they  watch,  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  put  a  few  MX 
missiles— few  compared  to  the  overall 
total— into  soft  sOos.  which  wiU  make 
even  more  attractive  targets  than 
those  originally  in  those  silos  and 
which  have  long  since  been  targeted 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against 
the  small  mobile,  which  I  have  long  fa- 
vored, has  been  that  it  could  not  be 
used  off  Federal  reservations.  But  I 
submit  that  while  it  would  normally 
be  based  on  Federal  lands  and  Federal 
reservations,  in  an  emergency  we  had 
better  have  a  mobile  missile  and  it  had 
better  be  for  real  and  have  real  capa- 
bility. In  that  situation,  our  pet^le 
will  certainly  support  a  mobile,  be- 
cause it  then  will  become  a  vital,  best 
deterrent  to  prevent  any  Soviet  attack. 

I  opposed  the  MX  missile  almost  3 
years  ago  in  this  Chamber  and  lost 
that  vote  very  badly.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  the  wrong  missile, 
at  the  wrong  time,  for  the  wrong  pur- 
pose, and  that  we  could  best  perform 
the  functions  of  what  we  wanted  to  do 
with  regard  to  deterrence  by  going  to 
the  small  mobile  missile.  That  way.  we 
are  not  tied  to  fixed  geographical 
points  that  the  Soviets  already  have 
targeted.  That  way,  the  missile  could 
go  to  any  number  of  sites,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  we  asked  the  Europeans  to 
accept  with  the  Pershings  in  Europe, 
which  are  mobile  and  can  be  dispersed 
to  any  particular  point,  up  and  down 
the  roads,  and  they  exercise  them  in 
that  mode.  Yet,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  think  of  a  similar  situation  in 
this  coimtry. 

It  is  also  why  the  Soviet  SS-20  gives 
the  Europeans  and  ourselves  such 
pause,  because  it  too  is  a  mobile  and  it 
is  one  we  do  not  know  how  to  target, 
because  we  do  not  know  where  the 
thing  is  going  to  be  after  war  starts. 

So,  in  effect,  a  mobile  gives  the 
greatest  deterrence  and  gives  it  at  a 
cheaper  cost  than  any  other  weapons 
system.  It  can  normally  be  used  on  a 
base  on  Federal  lands.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  out  on  the  highway,  although 
that  is  the  way  they  use  them  in 
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Europe,  deidoyed  on  roadi  in  exer- 
dMS.  and  It  does  not  seem  to  csuse  a 
strain  in  their  society.  We  had  better 
have  a  mobile  capability  if  we  ever  get 
into  a  combat  situation  where  we  want 
the  deterrence  of  a  new  missile. 

I  do  tevor  a  new  missUe.  The  (Hies  we 
have  are  very  old.  We  are  already  re- 
criving  indications  of  cracks  In  the 
grains— the  prcHieUants— and  things 
like  that,  which  indicate  an  aging 
process,  and  we  must  deal  with  it.  So  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  a 
newmiarile. 

If  we  are  not  to  see  this.  too.  go 
down  the  drain  completely,  we  have 
only  one  new  missile  type  we  can 
buOd.  and  to  me  that  should  be  the 
ipwaii  mobile  missile.  Experts  tell  us 
they  could  have  that  missile  onstream 
by  1M9.  In  the  same  breath,  they  say 
that  is  a  peasimiBtic  estimate  and  that 
we  iwobably  could  have  It  by  the  1987 
time  period. 

Some  of  the  research  work  already 
dc»e  for  the  MX  could  be  applicable 
to  the  liidgetman.  and  that  would 
hasten  the  timetable  to  some  extent. 

Last  year,  when  the  Townes  Com- 
mission was  meeting  concerning  the 
MX.  I  met  with  them  for  about  2Vt 
hours  and  presented  my  views.  I  had 
no  disagreement  from  that  Cmnmls- 
sion.  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
that  it  would  not  be  politically  accept- 
able to  have  a  missile  out  on  the  high- 
ways or  out  where  It  could  be  seen  in 
this  Nation,  even  though  the  Europe- 
ans accept  that  as  the  norm  and  will 
accept  it  with  the  new  Pershing  later 
this  year,  and  which  the  Soviets  also 
accept  as  the  norm  for  their  S8-20's. 

AU  agreed  at  that  time  in  our  discus- 
sions that  this  would  give  a  greater  de- 
terrence at  a  cheaper  cost,  and  to  me 
that  is  the  way  we  should  have  gone  a 
loag  time  ago. 

I  brought  that  proposal  to  a  vote  in 
this  Chamber  almost  3  years  ago.  in 
July  1980.  and  again  in  May  1982.  and 
it  was  turned  down  both  times.  I 
submit  that  that  Is  the  way  we  stiU 
should  be  going. 

Marfam  President,  what  Is  before  us 
today  is  a  reqiiest  that  would  free  the 
"fenced"  MX  money  for  H&D  and 
flight  testing.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  proposal.  I  believe  that  approv- 
al of  MX  would  be  a  grave  error.  It  is 
likely  to  become,  in  effect,  irreversible. 
If  we  aK>rove  the  MX  in  this  vote,  we 
will  probably  be  stuck  with  the  full 
lOO-mlssile  deployment  whether  or  not 
we  need  it  and  no  matter  what  it  does 
to  SALT  n. 

We  find  ourselves  facing  today's  vote 
in  large  imtt  because  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Scowcrof  t  Commis- 
sion, which  the  President  has  adopted 
and  urges  us  to  adopt.  There  are  some 
things  to  admire  in  the  report.  It  is.  on 
balance,  a  sensible,  bipartisan,  and 
professional  study  of  the  strategic 
issues  confronting  U.S.  defense  plan- 
ners. In  particular.  I  concur  with  the 


Coomilssion's  restatement  of  the  im- 
portance of  America's  mutually  rein- 
forcing triad  of  strategic  forces;  its  rec- 
onmiendation  to  preserve  the  triad;  its 
endorsement  of  the  small  ICBM.  with 
its  Inherent  flexibility,  as  the  long- 
term  answer  to  ICBM  vulnerability; 
and  the  Commission's  words  of  cau- 
tion about  putting  too  large  a  share  of 
our  deterrent  into  a  few  high-value 
targets. 

Yet.  the  Commission  has  apparently 
felt  driven,  by  political  and  indeed  psy- 
chological arguments,  to  include  one 
recommendation  that  Is  not  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  rest;  I  refer  to 
the  proposal  to  put  100  MX  missiles  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos. 

My  colleagues  know  me  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
Freedom,  and  the  power  to  deter  war 
by  strength,  are  worth  whatever  they 
cost.  I  have  always  recognized  that  an 
adequate  defense  is  not  cheap.  The 
first  order  of  C3ovemment  responsibil- 
ity is  to  make  certain  that  our  people 
remain  alive,  independent,  and  free 
forever  and  that  we  do  whatever  we 
have  to  do  in  order  to  preserve  that 
freedom.  That  is  true  even  amidst  our 
current  economic  troubles. 

I  do  not  believe  that  cutting  defense 
is  a  magic  canwt  back  to  balanced 
budgets.  But  I  cannot  support  the 
MX.  Indeed,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
latest  recommendation  on  MX  fails  ut- 
terly to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past. 
It  is  even  weaker  than  the  Dense  Pack 
proposal  that  the  Congress  Justifiably 
rejected  last  year. 

As  many  Senators  Imow.  I  have  long 
been  unhappy  with  the  whole  strate- 
gic trend  exemplified  by  MX— the 
trend  toward  putting  more  and  more 
warheads,  a  greater  and  greater  per- 
centage of  our  total  nuclear  deterrent, 
on  a  few,  large,  immobile  targets. 

I  have  tried  for  4  years  to  convince 
this  Chamber,  and  any  outside  it  that 
may  have  some  respect  for  my  views, 
that  MX  is  not  the  answer  to  whatever 
problems  of  strategic  v\ilnerability  our 
Nation  may  face.  In  July  1980,  I  tried 
to  cut  MX  funding  and  switch  lUcD 
efforts  to  a  more  survivable  option.  I 
get  nine  votes. 

In  May  1982,  I  tried  again.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarlcs  that  night,  I 
said: 

There  is  no  w»y  to  vaake  a  192,000  pound 
miasUe  into  anything  other  than  a  fixed- 
point  target  (or  Soviet  attack,  and  if  we  are 
going  In  that  direction  I  think  we  are  off  on 
the  wrong  foot  *  *  *  if  we  go  with  the  cur- 
rent IOC  we  are  deluding  ouraelves  only,  be- 
cause we  are  certainly  not  fooling  anyone  in 
tiie  Soviet  Union  that  by  placing  a  big  new 
booster  in  the  same  old  hole  that  they  al- 
ready have  targeted  that  we  have  somehow 
leaaened  our  vulnerability  to  a  first  strike 
*  *  *  It  just  seems  commonsense  to  me,  if  we 
are  going  to  a  new  missile  that  would  mean 
probably  mean  going  to  a  much  smaller  mis- 
sUe than  anything  we  have  proposed  so  far. 

At  that  time  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  our  total  had  risen  to  29.  but 


we  were  still  on  the  short  end.  This 
time,  I  hope,  it  will  be  different. 

When  I  spoke  in  May  1982.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  announced  the  previ- 
ous October  his  intenti<m  to  base  some 
MX  missiles  in  existing  missile  silos. 
This  idea  found  favor  with  very  few  in 
this  Chamber.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  imanimously  refused 
to  approve  the  first  $1.5  billion  for 
MX  procurement  on  the  grounds  that 
existing  silos  were  not  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

As  a  result  of  such  opposition,  the 
administration  was  forced  to  look 
again  at  bsjdng  options,  and  last  fall 
the  Dense  Pack  scheme  nnerged  as 
the  last  hope  for  survivable  MX.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  point  in  be- 
laboring the  reasons  why  we  found 
fault  with  this  idea.  It  simply  faUed  to 
win  support. 

The  decision  to  return  now  to  the 
MX  in  existing  silos  plan  should  be  no 
more  acceptable  than  18  months  ago. 
Perhiujs  it  might  be  helpful  to  recall 
just  what  was  said  about  this  option 
the  last  time  it  was  brought  forward. 

In  an  interview  with  UJS.  News  Sc 
World  Report,  on  November  2,  1981, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  said: 

By  stuffing  the  MX's  into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting 
ducks  for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at  *  *  *  it's 
of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced that  it  can  survive  an  attack. 

In  his  confirmation  hearings,  in  Jan- 
uary 1981,  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger said: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  (the  MX) 
into  existing  silos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have:  namely, 
that  these  are  well  known  and  are  not  hard- 
ened sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of 
sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as  a  stntr 
teglc  improvement  of  our  forces. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces, 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
overwhelmingly  adopted  on  March  20, 
1982.  stated  that: 

The  number  of  additional  warheads  that 
would  survive  an  attack  upon  BfX  missiles 
so  deployed  (in  Minuteman  silos)  does  not 
appear  to  justify  the  costs  *  *  *  associated 
with  this  basing  scheme.  The  Committee  is 
also  concerned  that  the  possibility  may 
exist  that  strategic  deterrence  and  crisis-sta- 
bility could  be  Jeopardized,  rather  than  en- 
hanced, by  the  deployment  of  high-value, 
militarily  important  weapons  in  so  small  a 
number  of  relatively  eadly  destroyed  shel- 
ters. 

Additional,  similar  quotes  are  readily 
available,  but  I  will  consider  my  point 
made;  scarcely  anyone  who  studied 
this  idea  1  year  ago  liked  it.  That  the 
Commission  has  now  resurrected  MX 
in  silos  says  more  about  the  con- 
straints under  which  the  Commission 
labored  than  about  any  persuasive 
strategic  logic  for  this  action. 

I  believe  that  we  must  reject  this 
portion  of  the  Commission's  findings. 
The  time  has  come  to  kill  the  MX  pro- 


gram and  tnove  on  to  more  productive 
ways  of  inmiring  our  Nation's  defense. 
First.  I  wree  that  we  need  a  triad, 
one  whlcH  will  continue  to  indude 
land-based  ICBM's.  But  our  land-baaed 
ICBM  must  be  survivable.  A  system 
that  cannot  survive  attack  is  not 
worth  having.  For  the  ooat  of  creating 
100  potentially  vulnerable  MX  targets 
for  the  Soviets,  we  could  buy  a  doem 
more  Tridents.  Which  would  you 
rather  have? 

The  MX  portion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  also  has  significant  arms- 
control  implications,  which  are  trou- 
bling. Let  me  go  into  that  for  a 
moment. 

In  advocating  BCX  in  silos,  the  Com- 
mission report  holds  that  this  deploy- 
ment will  actually  bolster  arms  control 
by  giving  the  Soviets  an  Incentive  to 
negotiate.  The  point  is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Soviets 
should  be  eager  to  consider  disman- 
tling their  large  SS-18's  and  other 
land-based  systems,  as  we  would  like, 
merely  because  we  create  100  new 
high-value  targets  of  the  type  that 
SS-18's  are  best  able  to  destroy. 

The  additional  nonsurvivable  hard- 
target  cat>acity  of  the  MX's  gives  us 
nothing,  t  repeat,  nothing  unless  it  is 
used  in  a  first  strike,  which  runs 
against  all  n.S.  policy  and  makes  no 
sense  and  which  I  would  not  support, 
or  unless  it  is  planned  to  avoid  de- 
struction by  launch  on  warning. 

It  might  be  better  argued  that  field- 
ing a  survivable  system  that  does  not 
depend  on  fixed  sites,  like  the  smaU 
ICBM.  will  help  motivate  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  their  SS- 
18's.  The  hard  target  accuracy  and 
throwweifcht  of  the  SS-18's  are  very 
useful  against  silo  targets  but  much 
less  so  against  a  mobile  system.  In 
short,  you  do  not  know  where  to  aim 
because  you  do  not  know  where  the 
thing  will  be. 

There  Is  another  and  even  more  de- 
cisive objection  to  the  Commission's 
dual  reconunendation.  from  the  stand- 
point of  arms  controL  I  refer  to  the 
limitation  of  one  new  ICBM.  placed  on 
both  sides  by  the  SALT  n  accords.  Al- 
though they  are  unratified,  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  observe  these  accords. 
If  we  deploy  BCX.  we  are  barred  from 
even  flight  testing  the  small  ICBM;  or 
vice  versa. 

It  will  be  argued  that,  since  flight 
testing  of  the  small  mobile  is  not  ex- 
pected for  several  years,  such  flight 
testing  would  fall  after  the  original 
termination  date  of  the  SALT  n 
treaty.  Bence.  no  actual  violation 
would  occur.  This  observation  begs  the 
question.  Our  hope  should  be  to  build 
on  the  arms-control  achievements  of 
the  past,  not  to  reverse  them. 

Moreover,  such  thinking  fails  to  con- 
sider the  pcwsible  Soviet  remonses. 
The  current  regime  of  tacit  observance 
of  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty  is  in- 
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herently  fragile.  That  fragility  is  not 
helped  by  the  rhetorical  excess  typical 
of  this  admlnistratitHi.  I  do  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  that,  if  we  an- 
nounce plans  to  deploy  one  new  ICBM 
while  developing  another,  the  Soviets 
may  pubidy  withdraw  from  arms  con- 
trol for  the  indefinite  future.  They 
certainly  have  that  option,  and  they 
have  the  industrial  base  in  existence 
to  rapidly  increase  their  missile  pro- 
duction if  SALT  limits  are  abandoned. 
Such  an  event  is  not  in  our  national 
interest,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
we  have  virtually  no  immediate  ability 
to  match  such  increases. 

I  will  add  that,  if  I  thought  our  Na- 
tion's defense  needed— tmderline 
"needed"— MX  I  would  not  let  either 
SALT  n  or  Soviet  reaction  dissuade 
me.  But  the  point  is  we  do  not  need 
Mir  and  deploying  it  risks  harm  to 
arms  control  and  stirs  up  the  Soviets 
uselessly  and  without  gain  to  America. 
The  shift  to  the  small  ICBM.  on  the 
other  hand,  creates  no  serious  prob- 
lems for  arms  (x>ntrol.  As  the  Commis- 
sion itself  notes,  movement  toward  a 
regime  of  small,  single-warhead  mis- 
siles actually  enhances  nuclear  stabili- 
ty. 

Let  it  be  the  small  missile,  then,  as 
the  center  of  our  future  land-based 
ICBM  deterrent.  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  this  idea,  which  once  had  so  few 
friends,  now  has  so  many. 

But  I  am  troubled  by  the  implica- 
tions of  a  long  delay  in  actually 
achieving  IOC  of  such  a  missile.  The 
Commission  specifically  states  that  no 
crash  program  is  called  for  and  advo- 
cates engineering  studies  imtil  1987, 
followed  by  full-scale  development  and 
IOC  in  the  early  1990's.  The  Commis- 
sion could  scarcely  have  urged  haste 
on  the  small  ICBM,  while  it  insisted 
on  a  deployment  of  MX.  If  MX  is  not 
to  be  deployed,  however,  the  picture  is 
different. 

(Mr.  FRESSLER  assiuned  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  need  for  the  small 
ICBM  becomes  greater  and  the  funds 
available  for  work  on  it  become  some- 
what easier  to  find.  Indeed,  a  time 
compression  has  been  indicated  of  a 
time  period  of  having  the  IOC  moved 
to  1989,  and  if  pressure  was  put  on  for 
this  program  there  are  many  of  the 
experts  who  feel  this  could  be  in  the 
field  and  operational  by  as  early  as 
1987. 

FV>r  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  I 
have  decided  to  reject  MX.  But  I  am 
sensitive  to  the  criticism  that  we 
should  not  wait  another  decade  to 
modernize  our  land-based  deterrent  in 
a  way  that  promotes  siuirlval  and  de- 
terrence. 

In  short.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  MX.  But  I  also  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  small  ICBM,  at  the 
U>propriate  time  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  avoids  the  errors  of  procrastina- 


tion and  uncertainty  that  have  wasted 
time  and  money  in  the  MX  program. 

It  is  a  failure  of  the  Commission 
report  that  it  does  not  specifically  con- 
clude that  the  small  ICBM  must  be 
mobile.  The  report  implies  as  much, 
but  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
some  other  system  may  onerge.  I  have 
already  heard  the  argiunent.  for  exam- 
ple, that  if  we  can  achieve  a  stable  nu- 
clear balance  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
basis  of  small,  single-warhead  ICBM's 
on  both  sides,  then  both  could  contin- 
ue to  use  sUos,  since  a  disarming  first 
strike  would  be  impossible  for  either 
side. 

I  believe,  however,  that  our  only  sen- 
sible coiu-se  is  to  plan  for  a  mobile  mis- 
sile. Development  of  a  small  ICBM 
that  is  not  mobile  would  run  too  many 
risks.  Symmetrical  United  States- 
Soviet  forces  of  single-warhead  mis- 
siles may  prove  impossible  to  attain, 
for  a  whole  variety  of  reasons.  Fur- 
thermore, fixed  silos  will  within  a 
decade  probably  be  as  vulnerable  to 
submarine-based  missiles  as  they  are 
now  to  land-based  missiles.  In  a  world 
of  ever-rising  missile  accuracy,  mobile 
systems  have  an  inherent  superiority 
over  fixed  systems. 

Of  course,  if  we  do  reach  agreement 
on  a  comprehensive  new  arms-control 
regime,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  us 
from  putting  mobile  missiles  in  fixed 
silos.  But  a  missile  designed  for  silos 
cannot  always  be  made  mobile  without 
extensive  and  expensive  changes. 

But,  you  cannot  build  a  survivable 
force  if  we  only  talk  about  which  mis- 
sile we  are  going  to  budget  for.  We 
also  need  to  consider  how  we  commu- 
nicate with  the  firing  units— command 
and  control— and  choose  high  value 
targets— intelligence— after  our  adver- 
sary's first  strike.  Otherwise,  we  could 
find  oiu-selves  in  the  absurd  position 
of  having  a  surviving  missile  force,  but 
with  no  reliable  way  to  communicate 
with  it  or  tell  it  what  to  fire  at. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  hope  we 
never  have  to  use  our  deterrent  force. 
But  if  our  capability  to  retaliate  is  not 
credible  adversaries  might  miscalcu- 
late or  consider  our  retaliation  rheto- 
ric merely  a  bluff.  For  deterrence  to 
work  America's  enemies  must  lielleve 
that  if  we  are  attacked  we  can  and  will 
responcL  Right  or  wrong  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  deterrence. 

This  calls  for  designing  a  survivable 
force  and  support  structure  that  dem- 
onstrates convincingly  to  our  enemies 
that  even  if  they  strike  first  sufficient 
command  and  control  intelligence 
assets  and  missile  units  will  survive  to 
retaliate  accurately  with  devastating 
force.  Only  a  madman  would  initiate  a 
nuclear  attack  imder  such  circimi- 
stances. 

The  very  basic  outline  of  a  small 
mobile  program  should  not  require 
further  elaborate  studies.  The  prob- 
lem and  the  solutions  have  both  been 
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studied  to  death.  Fbr  those  who  might 
be  Interested,  this  could  be  a  precis  of 
my  view  at  how  the  smaU  mobile  pro- 
gram should  look:  Ftist,  the  mobile 
force  should  supplement  the  existing. 
fixed  Mlnuteman  systems,  not  replace 
them.  What  we  need  is  a  survivable. 
accurate,  mobUe  force  as  a  hedge 
against  Soviet  breakthroughs  that 
might  reduce  the  deterrent  value  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Triad.  If  we 
must  pick  a  number.  200  or  300  mis- 
siles, with  an  organic  unit  capability  to 
reconstitute  communication  and  intel- 
ligence capabilities,  is  about  right  The 
force  should  be  based  in  peace  time  on 
Fed»al  reservations  and  military 
bases,  but  with  the  capacity  to  flush 
during  a  crisis  to  much  more  dispersed 
locations.  To  deal  with  the  danger  of  a 
suriHrise  barrage  attack,  the  system 
should  be  modestly  hardened,  but 
need  not  reaonble  a  tank.  A  wheel- 
mounted  vehicle  much  like  a  conven- 
tl<mal  truck,  with  some  protection 
against  blowover  from  telescoping  legs 
and  tiedown  anchors,  is  probably  suffi- 
cient. Also,  modifications  of  existing 
hardware,  both  land  based  and  sea 
based,  should  be  used  wherever  possi- 
ble to  cut  costs  and  reduce  develop- 
ment time. 

I  simply  refuse  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  have  a  mobile  force  in  service 
in  less  than  the  10  years  projected  by 
the  Commission.  In  the  early  1960's. 
our  Nation  devel<wed  the  Polaris  sub- 
martaies  and  missiles,  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary concept,  in  3  years  from  begin- 
nhig  to  deployment  of  the  first  subma- 
rine. The  small  mobile  ICSM  is  by 
onnparison  a  simple  task.  We  can  and 
should  have  the  flrst  units  deployed  in 
4  to  5  years,  if  we  are  willing  to  cut  the 
redtape  and  bureaucratic  obstacles. 

Bolstered  by  rapid  progress  in  the 
small,  mobile  ICBM  program,  we  could 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  new 
arms-control  initiative  to  the  Soviets. 
We  will  do  so  from  a  firm  basis  in  the 
observation  of  the  terms  of  the  exist- 
ing SALT  n  accords. 

If  the  Soviets  are  interested  in  a 
long-term,  stable,  nuclear  balance— 
which  we  hope,  but  is  not  yet  proven- 
then  prospects  for  getting  them  to 
follow  us  into  unthreatening,  surviv- 
able nuclear  systems  should  imi»ove. 

If  not.  then  we  will  at  a  minimum 
have  reinforced  our  own  deterrent 
power,  at  a  point  where  it  now  shows 
weakness,  by  development  of  a  new 
ICBM  force  that  neither  threatens 
first  strikes  nor  is  vtilnerable  to  one. 
That  wHl,  I  believe,  be  a  good  piece  of 
work  for  our  Nation  and  the  world, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  at  the  aiH>ropriate  time. 

BCX  is  a  bad  choice  for  our  Nation's 
defense.  It  is  yesterday's  solution  to 
Unnorrow's  vulnerabilities.  But  oppos- 
ing MX  Is  not  enough.  We  need  a  posi- 
tive solution  that  bolsters  deterrence, 
even  as  it  makes  arms  control  and 
eventual  attainment  of  a  stable  nucle- 


ar balance  more  likely.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  MX  now.  But  when  we 
have  defeated  MX,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  making  the  explicit 
connection:  "No"  to  MX,  but  "Tea"  to 
the  small,  mobile  missile,  the  sensible 
alternative  to  bolster  America's  deter- 
rence. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  only  repeat 
the  following  points:  The  Soviets  are 
not  about  to  be  bluffed.  They  know 
what  our  actual  force  is.  They  are 
aware  that  the  silos  in  which  we  will 
put  the  ICX  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal are  silos  they  have  already  tar- 
geted, they  already  have  missiles 
aimed  at.  so  we  are  accomplishing  very 
little,  very  little  indeed.  Furthermore, 
it  will  in  that  case  be  the  United 
States  that  broke  ranks  with  a  possi- 
bility of  living  on  into  the  indefinite 
future  under  the  provisions  of  SALT 
II. 

The  Soviets  expected  that  SALT  II 
would  go  on.  They  expect  the  current 
President,  who  is  living  under  SALT  II 
and  saying  he  will  abide  by  its  limita- 
tions, to  continue  to  do  that.  But  if  we 
go  by  the  President's  own  proposals 
for  this  MX  and  for  the  small  mobile 
together  we  will  indeed  have  put 
SALT  n  and  its  agreements  in  the 

scrap  hew- 

As  to  the  argimient  that  this  should 
be  a  barvfcinlng  chip,  that  the  MX  pro- 
posal will  be  a  bargaining  chip,  I 
submit  once  again  that  if,  through 
four  U.S.  Presidencies,  some  200  BCX 
missOes  in  hvd  sites  have  not  brought 
the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table, 
this  new  proposal  for  only  100  MX 
missiles  in  soft  sites  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  deciding  factor. 

Another  instance  of  objection  to  the 
proposal  for  going  only  with  the  small- 
er missile,  the  Midgetman  or  the  more 
mobile  missile,  is  that  it  will  never  be 
acceptable  for  highway  use  or  could 
never  be  accepted  out  on  site  by  the 
American  public. 

I  disagree  with  that.  Its  normal  use 
would  be  on  Federal  lands  or  bases. 
But  I  submit  that  in  an  emergency, 
where  the  American  people  really  feel 
that  war  might  be  imminent,  a  mobile 
missile  that  gives  a  better  deterrent  is 
going  to  be  welcomed  by  the  people, 
whether  it  is  on  Federal  lands  or  else- 
where. 

This  mobile  missile  would  be  a  for- 
real  deterrent  ciuMbillty  because  the 
Soviets  could  not  possibly  think  that 
they  can  hit  all  the  spots  where  those 
missiles  might  be  based  or  launched 
from. 

Some  members  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  have  agreed  privately 
with  this  viewpoint.  The  Townes  Com- 
mission agreed  basically  with  this 
viewpoint  when  I  talked  to  them. 

Another  objection  to  the  missile  has 
been  that  we  should  trust— one  of  the 
propoods  of  the  administration  is  that 
we  should  trust— them  to  move  to 
better  arms  control.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  would  say  to  you  that  this  ad- 
ministration's actions  to  date  have  not 
proven  very  encouraging  as  to  what 
their  future  actions  might  be  with 
regard  to  arms  control,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  direction  they  should  be 
moving  in,  whatever  we  do  with  MX. 

But  we  get  the  greatest  protection  at 
a  cheaper  cost,  Mr.  President,  if  we  go 
with  the  small  mobile  MX.  and  the 
only  way  we  can  do  that  without  de- 
clving  SALT  II  to  be  null,  void  and 
dead  is  to  go  not  with  the  MX  but 
with  the  smaller  mobile  missile. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  MississippL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

BCr.  President,  the  BCX  missile  makes 
no  sense.  There  are  a  lot  of  aspects  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  that  seems  so 
obscure  and  so  technical  and  so  given 
over  to  professional  Judgment  that  or- 
dinary people  cannot  really  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  them.  One  of  the 
hazards  of  service  in  a  legislative  body 
is  that  we  become  convinced  that  only 
we  can  understand  whether  a  system 
of  this  sort  makes  any  sense. 

The  BCX  missile  is  a  very  complicat- 
ed weapons  system.  It  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money.  There  are  a  lot  of  very  fancy 
words  that  are  used  with  regard  to  the 
BCX  and  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be 
placed  one  place  or  another.  The 
Jargon  that  surrounds  the  nuclear 
debate  must  frustrate  the  American 
people  an  awful  lot.  It  is  their  money 
we  are  spending.  It  is  their  lives  we  are 
dealing  with. 

BCr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  gotten  the  BCX,  after  12  years, 
down  to  a  point  where  it  could  easily 
be  put  to  a  referendum  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  is  no  mystery  here. 
There  are  no  secrets  involved.  What 
are  involved  are  commonsense  Judg- 
ments. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
headed  toward  making  a  very  unwise 
and  nonsensical  Judgment.  This  mis- 
sile makes  no  sense  without  a  SALT  n 
agreement  that  limits  the  number  of 
Soviet  warheads.  It  makes  no  sense. 
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even  more;  to  put  It  In  tOoa.  existing 
sUoa.  that  the  Soviets  can  destroy. 

The  argument  is  made  by  some 
people  In  the  admlnittimUon  that  we 
need  it  to  convince  the  Soviets  we  are 
serious  ab^ut  the  nuclear  arms  race  so 
that  we  call  bargain  with  them  to  limit 
nuclear  weapons. 

If  anyone  had  told  me  at  some  time 
in  the  past  that  I  would  pi<A  up  a 
newspwev  and  read  an  article  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  arguing 
for  the  expenditure  of  $30  billion  to 
$30  billion  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  a 
vulnerable,  first-strike,  new  mlssOe  as 
a  device  to  enhance  anns  omtrol.  I 
would  have  responded  that  Oeorge 
Orwell  was  alive  and  living  in  Wash- 
ington. And  that  is  essentially  what 
hashappdned. 

The  Prudent  of  the  United  States 
is  arguing  to  the  Congress,  presumably 
to  the  American  people,  that  we  need 
to  spend  |20  billion  to  $30  bOllon.  at  a 
time  when  we  have  $200  billion  defi- 
cits, to  buy  a  missile  with  10  wartieads 
and  weighs  190,000  pounds  and  put  It 
in  silos  that  he.  himself,  said  for  the 
last  5  years  are  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
attack.  Ndw  I  would  place  that  argu- 
ment before  any  American  and  ask 
him  if  It  makes  any  srase  and  the 
answer  clearly  is,  no.  it  makes  no  sense 
ataU. 

And  the  argument  that  we  are  going 
to  use  it  for  a  bargaining  chip  makes 
no  sense  because  the  President  himself 
hss  said  we  do  not  intend  to.  On  De- 
cember 1$.  1982.  in  a  news  conference, 
he  said.  "I  am  not  going  to  bargain 
away  the  BCX  missUe."  He  repeated 
that  statement  in  an  open  letter  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  January  1983. 
And,  as  rtcently  as  2  weeks  ago,  on  na- 
tionwide television,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  reiterated  that  position  by 
saying  we  have  no  intentitm.  no  inten- 
tion, of  bargaining  away  the  BCX  mis- 
sile. So  much  for  a  bargaining  chip.  So 
much  for  convincing  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  serious  so  that  we  can  sit  down 
at  the  taargalidng  table  and  destroy 
these  weapons,  maybe  not  even  build 
them. 

This  administration  wants  the  BfX 
missile,  'they  want  to  spend  the  $20 
billion  to  $30  billion  and  they  want  to 
put  them  in  the  vulnerable  silos.  The 
net  effect  of  that  is  to  lower  the  nucle- 
ar threshold,  make  this  country  and 
the  world  less  seciue  rather  than  more 
secure  and  threaten  the  survival  of 
mankind  in  the  future. 

BCr.  President,  the  BCX  makes  no 
sense.  We  can  go  on  and  on  about  ar- 
guments recondite,  obscure,  argu- 
ments about  baidng  modes,  survivabO- 
ity.  BdKV'ing.  deterrence,  even  arms 
control.  And  at  the  end  of  that  debate, 
what  ypa  come  up  with  is  a  proposal 
that  nudies  absolutely  no  sense.  And  it 
particularly  makes  no  sense  when  the 
administration's  position  is  clear  cut 
that  even  given  the  authority,  the  au- 
thority to  build  and  deploy  this  mls- 


sOe. It  has  no  intention  whatsoever  to 
bargain  It  away. 

Now  it  is  beyond  me.  perhaps  it  is  a 
measure  of  my  own  ignorance,  how 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
can.  with  a  straight  face,  write  an  arti- 
cle in  this  morning's  pmer  that  says 
we  need  to  spend  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lim  on  a  first  strike,  hard  target,  kill, 
new  missile  in  order  to  achieve  arms 
ocmtrol. 

As  I  said  before,  BSr.  President, 
George  Orwell  is  alive  today  and  living 
in  Washington.  We  have  entered  the 
period  of  newspeak.  Black  is  white  and 
white  is  black.  We  have  to  build  up  to 
build  down.  We  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  save  money.  We  have  to 
threaten  the  Russians  with  a  first- 
strike  offense  in  order  to  prevent  a 
flTst-strike  offense. 

BCr.  President,  the  nuclear  arms  race 
has  finally  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  can  put  the  experts  out  to  pasture 
and  Just  put  this  issue  to  the  common- 
smse  of  the  American  people,  as  the 
first  Democrat.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
said  we  ought  to. 

BCr.  President,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  if  we  took  this  debate  to 
the  main  streets  of  America,  if  we 
dropped  all  the  fancy  Jargon,  the 
obtuse  rhetoric,  the  twisted  logic  and 
the  falsity  and  bargains  and  Just  put  it 
to  the  American  people  in  plain  simple 
terms— does  this  make  any  sense?— 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  it  would 
be  rejected  by  10  or  20  to  1.  because  it 
does  not  make  any  sense  and  the 
American  people  know  it. 

I  think  the  American  people  in  the 
last  few  years  have  decided  they  are 
going  to  have  to  take  this  nuclear 
issue  into  their  own  hands.  The  politi- 
cal process,  from  the  White  House  on 
down,  is  failing  the  American  people 
and  failing  the  people  of  the  world  be- 
cause we  are  letting  technology  and  we 
are  letting  twisted  logic  drive  the  most 
dangerous  race  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  that  is  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

We  have  lost  our  way  here  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  lost  our  way  in 
Washington,  because  we  have  lost 
commonsense.  We  are  making  political 
decisions.  The  Skowcroft  Commission 
Itself  said  on  the  record,  on  the  record, 
the  decision  to  keep  the  BCX  in  the 
.package  was  a  political  decision.  I  do 
not  know  of  one  serious  military  au- 
thority who  believes  there  is  military 
Justification  for  the  BCX  missile.  It  is  a 
political  missile  that  is  being  promoted 
by  political  report  by  a  political  ad- 
ministration. 

BCr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  ought  to  be  depoliticized,  it  is  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  We  are  engaged 
here,  BCr.  President,  in  a  political 
debate.  This  is  not  a  military  debate. 
This  is  not  a  debate  about  national  se- 
curity. It  is  a  political  debate. 

We  are  not  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  we  are  negotiating  be- 


tween the  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  The  bargain  is  not  if  we  reduce 
missiles,  will  you,  the  Soviets,  reduce 
missUes?  The  bargain  is  if  we,  the  Con- 
gress, give  the  President  the  BCX  mis- 
sile, will  he  get  serious  about  arms 
control? 

Lord  help  us.  How  have  we  gotten  to 
this  point? 

How  have  we  gotten  to  the  point 
where  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  being  asked  to  spend  $20  to 
$30  billion  of  hard-earned  taxpayers' 
dollars  in  a  $200  billion  annual  deficit 
period  for  a  missile  that  not  only  we 
do  not  need  but  that  threatens  the 
survival  of  the  world  in  order  to  get 
the  President  of  the  United  States  se- 
rious about  arms  control? 

The  President  sends  Members  of 
Congress,  with  a  straight  face,  a  letter 
saying,  "If  you  give  me  this  missile,  I 
will  get  serious  about  arms  controL" 
No  wonder  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  doubt  the  good  judgment 
of  their  elected  officials. 

It  is  madness,  BCr.  President.  It 
makes  no  sense.  This  whole  debate 
makes  no  sense.  A  President  in  the 
third  year  of  his  term,  who  got  elected 
in  part  because  of  blaming  his  prede- 
cessor for  a  window  of  vulnerability, 
for  having  our  land-based  deterrent  in 
fixed  sUos,  is  now,  with  a  straight  face, 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  convincing  sober  men  and 
women  that  the  answer  to  our  nuclear 
problems  is  to  build  a  bigger,  more  ex- 
pensive, more  threatening  missile  and 
put  it  in  the  same  silos. 

I  ask,  BCr.  President,  if  that  makes 
any  sense.  It  does  not.  If  we  took  this 
debate  outside  these  Halls  and  en- 
gaged the  American  people  in  this  de- 
cision the  way  decisions  like  this  ought 
to  be  made,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  which  way  this  decision  would  be 
made.  We  are  sitting  here,  in  this 
Chamber,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  m^tfcing  one  of  the  most  awe- 
some decisions  in  our  lifetimes  based 
on  politics.  This  is  not  a  military  deci- 
sion. It  is  not  a  military  decision:  it  is 
not  a  diplomatic  decision.  This  is  not 
an  arms  control  issue.  It  is  a  political 
decision. 

It  is  a  decision  designed  to  attract 
presumably  thoughtful  men  and 
women  from  the  so-called  moderate 
ranks  of  both  political  parties  to 
engage  in  support  of  a  wei^ions 
ssrstem.  not  to  convince  the  Soviets 
but  to  convince  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  become  serious  about 
the  issue  most  dominant  on  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  and  the  people 
of  this  world:  that  is  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. 

Where  is  sanity.  BCr.  President? 
Where  is  it? 

Where  is  it  when  people  who  are 
elected  to  give  to  their  constituents 
and  their  Nation  and  their  children 
and  their  children  their  best  Judgment 
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•bout  the  int««*U  of  this  Nation  and, 
moat  of  all.  lurrival.  are  making  politi- 
cal dedakmi  designed  to  try  to  oon- 
vinoe  the  American  President  to  get 
serious  about  anns  cmtroL 

The  record  is  now  replete  with  quo- 
tatlMis  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
senior  military  officers,  and  serious  d- 
Tillan  officials  in  this  administration's 
Defense  D^wrtment  about  why  put- 
ting this  missile  in  silos  makes  no 
sense— replete.  Richard  DeLauer, 
Under  Secretary  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering. March  11. 1982: 

The  WMcn  that  I  did  not  reUte  Interim 
basing  [of  the  MX  mlHile  in  lllnutenun 
■ikM]  to  the  rarvivKbiUty  proUetn  is  that 
the  naulUnc  sunrtvabHity  wUl  be  no  better 
than  it  ia  now. 

Cavar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. October  5. 1981: 

I  dant  thlnli  they  [Mtnutemen  sUoal  can 
be  liardened  enoush  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  warrant  putttnt  (HX  missile]  in  fixed 
and  known  silos.  I  Uiinli  they  can  be  hard- 
ened enou^  to  (ive  strength  for  a  few 
years. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Oen.  John  Vessey.  Jr.: 

If  we  rode  out  the  attack— 

If  we  let  the  Soviets  strike  these  mis- 
siles— 
probatkly  30  percent  would  survive  today. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  its  own 
report,  entitled  "MX  Permanent 
Basing."  September  15.  1982.  says  the 
following: 

The  use  of  current  lUnuteman  silos  has 
obvious  advantages  In  environmental  and 
programmatic  areas  since  existing  land  and 
facilities  would  be  used.  This  option  would 
be  least  coi^  and  cause  the  least  schedule 
risk.  However,  it  does  not  provide  the  re- 
quired prelaunch  survivability  to  witlistand 
a  Soviet  flrat  strike  and  promote  strategic 
stability.  It  is  also  not  resilient  to  future 
threats. 

Let  me  repeat: 

It  does  not  provide  the  required  prelaunch 
survivability  to  witlistand  a  Soviet  first 
strike  and  promote  strategic  stability. 

Mr.  President,  what  can  be  said  for 
this  proposal?  I  think  very  little.  Some 
people  are  arguing  we  have  to  have  it 
so  we  can  convince  the  administration 
to  negotiate  limitations  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Nonsense.  This  administra- 
tion either  believes  in  arms  control  or 
it  does  not.  If  it  does  not.  it  is  not 
going  to  lie  convinced  by  $20  billion 
for  a  new  threatening  first-strike  mis- 
sOe. 

S<Mne  people  say  we  have  to  use  it. 
we  have  to  buy  it  so  we  can  liargain  it 
away  at  the  negotiating  table,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  he 
is  not  going  to.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense backs  him  up.  They  know  if  they 
did  not  make  that  commitment,  they 
would  not  get  the  votes  from  certain 
elements  in  their  own  party. 

This  mlssDe  was  originally  based  12 
years  ago  on  three  assimiptions:  Cost 
effecttv^iess.  affordablllty.   technical 


performance,  and  survivability— sur- 
vivability. Twelve  years— this  mlssfle 
has  been  wandering  in  the  desert  in 
search  of  a  home  for  12  years  and  it 
has  not  found  one  today  because  there 
is  no  place  to  put  it  where  it  is  survlv- 
able.  The  Air  Force  has  testified  to 
that  effect. 

With  $200  billion  annual  deficits.  15 
million  Americans  out  or  work.  3  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  who  have  lost 
school  lunches,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  seriously  debating 
buying  a  10-warhead  missile  to  put  in 
existing  silos  so  we  can  get  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  serious 
about  arms  control:  Ood  help  this 
country.  Mr.  President. 

I  wiU  listen  to  the  debate.  I  Intend  to 
listen  very  carefully,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  proponents  of  this  missile.  I  chal- 
lenge them.  I  challenge  every  one  of 
them.  I  iMirticularly  challenge  my 
friends  who  claim  to  have  made  a  his- 
tory of  suiHwrt  for  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, to  Justify  this  missile  on  any 
ground— on  any  ground. 

Tou  cannot  Justify  it  on  arms  con- 
trol grounds:  you  cannot  Justify  it  on 
militvy  grounds:  you  cannot  Justify  it 
on  economic  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  reason  to  believe.  Justifi- 
ably, that  the  political  process  has 
gone  mad.  I  do  not  blame  them.  If 
someone  were  to  ctHne  from  outer 
space  and  land  on  Earth  today  and 
listen  to  this  debate,  they  would  think 
we  had  all  gone  mad.  There  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  this  missile,  none  whatso- 
ever. It  is  particularly  mad  to  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  occupy- 
ing its  time  in  these  desperate  hours 
talking  about  bujring  a  new  missile  so 
we  can  placate  our  own  President  and 
try  to  get  him  back  on  the  track  of  six 
administrations  in  both  political  par- 
ties for  25  years.  Because  he  wandered 
off  the  track,  we  are  now  being  black- 
maUed  into  buying  a  missile  we  do  not 
need  and  putting  it  someplace  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  bargain  with  our 
own  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope.  I  pray,  that  in 
the  next  day  or  so.  sanity  returns.  The 
decision  we  are  called  upon  to  make  is 
not  the  final  decision  on  this  missile. 
It  Is  to  release  some  funds  for  flight 
testing,  release  them  from  a  condition 
that  the  Congress  had  decided  that 
the  basing  mode  makes  sense. 

I  hope  every  person  who  votes  to  re- 
lease these  funds  is  called  upon  in 
their  own  States  to  stand  up  before 
the  people  they  represent  and  Justify 
on  any  logical  grounds  that  decision.  I 
hope  their  constituents  force  them  to 
doit. 

There  will  come  a  time  in  the  next 
few  weelcs  when  we  wiU  have  the  final 
decision  about  whether  to  go  ahead 
and  produce  and  deploy  this  missile.  I 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  reverse  that 
vote  and  call  upon  people  who  may 
vote  to  release  these  funds  today  or  to- 


morrow to  think  seriously  about  what 
thc^  have  done  and  the  reasons  for  It. 
to  dmy  funds  to  this  administration 
for  this  mlssOe  and  klU  it  forever. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  STENNia  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RX7DMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
steady  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear  arsenal  over  the  past  decade 
and  the  relative  absence  of  timely  im- 
provements to  our  own  strategic  forces 
have  made  a  prudent  modernisation 
program  necessary.  Present  and 
emerging  imbalances  favoring  Moscow 
in  certain  categories  of  weapons  leave 
us  open  to  political  exploitation  at  a 
time  demanding  increased  U.S. 
strength  in  the  discharge  of  our  global 
reqwnslbilities.  How  effectively  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposed  rearmament  plan  respond  to 
these  problems  is.  quite  naturally,  a 
matter  of  intense  controversy.  Within 
the  overall  debate,  few  issues  have  po- 
larised the  American  public  more  than 
the  appropriateness  of  the  MX  inter- 
continental missile  in  our  strategic 
force  structure.  Questions  about  its 
cost,  implications  for  arms  control, 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  recommendation  that 
the  missile  be  based  in  existing  Mln- 
uteman  silos  have  dominated  discus- 
sion of  whether,  and  to  what  degree, 
the  MX  will  contribute  to  our  overall 
deterrent  needs.  Yet.  sound  strategic 
thinking  requires  that  the  current 
debate  Involve  more  than  inconclusive 
Judgments  about  technicalities  or  un- 
provable theories.  What  is  essential  is 
that  the  larger  dimensions  of  deter- 
rence be  fully  explored  and  faithfully 
reflected  in  our  decision  on  the  fate  of 
the  BCX  missile. 

In  this  vein,  it  is  useful  to  recall  that 
deterrence  is  largely  a  product  of  mul- 
tiplied uncertainties.  Beyond  the  as- 
surance of  prompt  retaliation  against 
attack,  our  present  doctrine  embraces 
a  purposeful  ambiguity  as  to  the 
nature  and  level  of  our  response  to  nu- 
clear aggression.  Though  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  deterrence 
may  change  with  circumstances,  its 
psychological  basis  in  influencing  an 
adversary's  strategic  behavior  remains 
remarltably  constant. 

Curiously  enough,  and  despite  stark- 
ly contrasting  views  on  the  MX  issue 
itself,  there  exists  within  this  Cham- 
htt  general  agreement  on  certain  fun- 
damental conditions  of  the  United 
States  present  strategic  situation.  No 
one  seriously  challenges  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  current  land-based  ICBM 
force  has  become  increasingly  vulnera- 
ble to  modem  Soviet  missiles  combin- 
ing high-yield  warheads  with  greatly 
enhanced   accuracies.   The   proposed 


My  basing  mode  admittedly  does  little 
to  redress  this  disturUnt  feature  of 
our  force  posture.  However,  to  gratu- 
itously restrain  our  ICSM  modemlia- 
tlon  efforts  at  this  erltleal  moment 
risks  the  even  more  dangerous  pros- 
pect of  weakening  the  credlbtlity  of 
the  retaliatory  threat  which  underlies 
effective  deterrence.  T)m  increased 
hard-target  coverage  afforded  by  100 
MX  missiles  would  not  rqnesoit  a 
quantum  leap  in  either  the  arms  race 
or  aggregate  \JS.  deterrent  power;  It 
would  merely  permit  us  a  deployed 
counterf  orce  capability  similar  to— but 
markedly  less  than— that  which  the 
Soviet  Union  already  possesses. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  unfortunate  commen- 
tary on  tiie  nature  of  the  superpower 
relatlon^tp  that  rouiAily  comparable 
levels  of  hudear  striking  power  are 
the  indispensable  precursor  to  sub- 
stantive efforts  to  achieve  equitable 
cuts  in  the  most  destahllMng  weapons. 

Nor  is  it  widely  disputed,  for  a  varie- 
ty of  military  and  poUtkal  reasons, 
that  retention  of  a  triad  of  central 
strategic  forces  is  desiraUe.  Beyond 
complicating  Soviet  targeting  prob- 
lems, an  v^fgnOtA  and  versatUe  nucle- 
ar inventdry  can  confer  useful  lever- 
age on  the  direction  of  talks  aimed  at 
achieving  meaningful  arms  reductions. 
To  reject  this  potoitlal  advantage  to 
the  promlke  of  force  modernisation  at 
some  unspecified  future  date  mli^t 
well  compromise  irreparably  our  nego> 
tiating  position.  Those  who  propose 
the  D-5  or  Midgetman  missiles  as  al- 
ternatives to  the  MX  dther  minimiiie 
development  leadtimes  or  the  poten- 
tial deplcfrment  problems  specific  to 
each.  Moreover,  neither  missile  could 
be  deployed  rapidly  enough  to  measur- 
ably enhsnce  our  bargaining  leverage 
in  ongoing  negotiations.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  find  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  willingly  make 
concessions  on  its  most  threatening 
land-based  systems  If  we  fan  to  pro- 
ceed with  near-term  deployment  of  an 
improved  missUe.  Against  an  adversary 
whose  own  strategic  forces  are  under- 
going relentless  modernization,  strong 
rhetoric  unsupported  by  dedslve 
action  will  surely  be  perceived  as 
empty  posturing.  As  Britain's  Lord 
Salisbury  aptly  noted  in  the  last  cen- 
tury: 

The  voOas  which  invites  contempt  seldom 
fails  to  ears  more  substantial  punishment. 

The  eflects  of  that  perception  on 
our  global  security  interests  are  chill- 
ing to  contemplate. 

The  appreciation  of  this  vital  point 
is  being  sabtly  eroded  by  the  seal  with 
which  we  seek  to  detomlne,  predsely 
and  absolutely,  whether  basing  the 
MX  in  existing  sflos  can.  independent- 
ly or  in  conjtmctlon  with  other  pro- 
posed inltflatives.  insure  the  survlvaba- 
ity  of  our  follow-on  ICBM  force.  There 
are  simply  no  ready,  empirically  verifi- 
able answers.  In  all  probability,  there 
can  no  longer  be— if  there  ever  was— a 


perfectly  survlvable  deployment  plan. 
Tlie  crucial  Issue  is  whether  our  land- 
based  deterrent— as  part  of  a  greater 
irticde— can  be  endowed  with  various 
properties  which,  in  concert  with  the 
other  legs  of  the  triad  will  suffice  to 
MmmtmAt,  the  Sovlcts  f rom  contemplat- 
ing an  attack  as  a  rational  option. 

In  this  regard,  I  reject  the  exagger- 
ated dalms  that  the  MX  mlssQe  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  change  in  our  nuclear 
weapcms  policy.  To  characterize  the 
MX  as  a  first  strike  system  is  to  sug- 
gest a  radical,  even  grotesque,  reversal 
of  our  strategic  philosophy,  from  re- 
taliation to  preemption.  I  find  this 
highly  improbable.  Even  with  im- 
proved counterforce  amiabilities,  1.000 
MX  warheads  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  vastly  superior 
and  widely  diqiersed  Soviet  hard- 
target  liase.  Furthermore,  since  Soviet 
targeting  doctrine  already  incorpo- 
rates the  preemptive  option,  the  mar- 
ginal improvement  of  U.S.  counter- 
force  potential  represented  by  MX  de- 
ployment will  not  measurably  increase 
the  risk  we  already  face. 

Ultimately,  then,  our  analysis  must 
address  the  following  question:  If  we 
cannot  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  MX  force  will  be  invulnerable 
enough  to  assure  stable  deterrence, 
can  the  Soviets  be  unmistakably  cer- 
tain that  it  wlU  not?  The  burden  of 
proof  that  these  assumptions  are 
flawed  shifts  inexorably  to  Moscow. 
MX  deployment  wiU  thiis  enhance  de- 
terrence for  the  simple  reason  that 
given  the  unanswerable  question  of 
survivability,  a  larger  portion  of  Mos- 
cow's strategic  assets  will  have  been 
placed  at  risk  by  an  improved  missile. 
This  invariably  calls  to  mind  Benja- 
min Franklin's  succinct  admonition 
that  "one  sword  keeps  another  in  its 
scablMutL" 

To  the  above  value  of  the  MX  must 
be  added  issues  relating  to  arms  con- 
trol efforts.  Arms  control  and  force 
modernization  ftiould  be  seen  as  com- 
plementary aspects  of  a  uniform  stra- 
tegic policy.  The  President  tias  en- 
dorsed this  philosophy.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  recommended,  and 
the  President  has  endorsed  also,  a 
transition  from  launchers  to  warheads 
as  the  principal  units  of  account  in  ef- 
fecting genuine  arms  reductions.  Since 
hard-target  warheads  are  the  most 
critical— and  hence  potentially  the 
most  destabilldng— measure  of  nuclear 
destructive  power,  we  cannot  credibly 
bargain  for  any  reduction  in  Moscow's 
unilateral  advantage  in  this  category 
if  we  ladt  a  minimni  countervailing  ca- 
pability. While  the  BCX  missile  is 
hanUy  a  panacea  for  curing  our 
present  strategic  force  deficiencies,  its 
rejection  by  Congress  risks  compoimd- 
ing  the  difficulties  we  face  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Furthermore  and  in  conclusion,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  inevitable  link- 
age among  the  various  forces  which 


comprise  our  overall  deterrent 
strength.  Should  our  central  strategic 
forces  come  to  be  perceived  as  inferior 
in  their  totality  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  wlU  advosely  affect  the 
credibility  of  the  extended  nuclear  de- 
terrent we  have  committed  to  Europe's 
and  our  own  defense.  The  present, 
troubled  transatlantic  efforts  to  par- 
tially offset  the  Soviets'  absolute  ad- 
vantage in  land-based  "Euroetrategic" 
missile  systems  may  alone  convince 
some  of  the  need  for  a  deployed  MX. 
We  would  all  be  ill-served  if  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  NATO  alliance  were  the 
unintended  casualty  of  a  negative  ver- 
dict on  the  BCX  missile. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  a  final 
decision  on  the  MX  issue.  We  have  ex- 
hausted ourselves  in  debate  over  ques- 
tions which  in  the  final  analysis  must 
remain  unanswerable.  We  must  not 
continue  to  cast  ourselves  as  misguid- 
ed theologians,  content  to  debate  eter- 
nally the  number  of  angels  able  to 
dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin,  in  fear 
that  we  will  never  find  definitive  an- 
swers to  our  inqtiiries.  Shakespeare 
once  observed  that: 
Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  ml^t  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

In  a  world  defined  by  an  increase  in 
Imowledge  so  vast  as  to  call  into  ques- 
tion oiu-  capacity  to  comprehend  fully 
any  of  the  new  mysteries  which  are 
tmvelled  almost  daily,  we  must  act. 
one  way  or  another,  on  those  issues 
that  confront  us  or  renounce  all  right 
to  judge  others  upon  their  actions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  commend  him 
highly  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  complicated  subject.  His  opinion 
is  worth  a  great  deal  because  he  is 
thorough.  This  is  a  very  serious 
debate,  and  his  tone  of  voice  carries 
that  import  convincingly. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi    for    his    gradous 

words.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  contribution  to  this 
debate. 

In  the  relatively  brief  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  been  in 
the  Senate,  we  have  come  to  look  to 
him  for  incisive,  important,  and  suc- 
cinct statements  on  vital  issues.  He 
has  given  such  an  address  at  this  time. 
,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  RemarlLB  of 
this  sort  and  of  this  depth  and  impor- 
tance contribute  to  the  final  crystalli- 
zation of  important  issues. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
Senate  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  tide  begins  to  run  for  or  against 
issues,  and  almost  always  in  those 
cases  there  is  a  qieech  of  this  sort- 
there  is  sometimes  a  series  of  speech- 
es—that suggests  the  logic,  the  weight 
of  evidence,  even  the  intuition  of  the 
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Senate  wID  be  for  or  acainst  a  particu- 
lar point  of  view. 

I  support  the  BCX.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should,  and  I  hope  it  will,  ap- 
prove the  BCX  missile  system.  I  believe 
that  the  Indilve  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  have  been  a 
major  contributor  to  the  final  Judg- 
ment the  Senate  will  make  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  very  gracious  comments. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  and  Mr.  DIXON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  minois. 

Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  for  the  proper  person,  10  min- 
utes, if  he  wishes. 

Is  the  Senator  for  or  against? 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  I  may  have  5  min- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kantmff 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wiU  be  happy  to  jrield— I  am  in  control 
of  the  time— and  I  should  like  to  be 
reco^iiaed  after  the  Senator  finishes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  KansaiT  for  her  kindness. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
many  of  us  in  connection  with  this  res- 
olution is  a  difficult  one  to  resolve.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
what  this  conciurent  resolution  says. 
It  reads: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  approve  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  in 
Public  Law  97-377- 

That.  of  course,  is  last  year's  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

for  ICX  missile  procurement  and  full-scale 
engineering  development  of  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  misrile. 

This  presents  a  dilemma  to  a 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate,  for  this 
reason:  So  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned. I  support  the  MX  missile.  In 
my  past  votes  and  in  my  public  views. 
I  have  expressed  support  for  the  MX 
missile.  But  the  dilemma  that  this  res- 
olution presents  to  me  and  others 
equally  situated  is  that  part  of  this 
resolution  places  our  stamp  of  approv- 
al on  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile ii\  existing  silos,  soft  silos,  which, 
in  the  view  of  most  of  us.  is  not  a  satis- 
factory basing  mode  for  the  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

I  hope  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
statement,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact: 
Not  one  of  the  100  men  and  women 
constituting  this  august,  deliberative 
body  would  personally  support  as  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile,  given 
their  individual  choice,  the  basing 
mode  that  has  ultimately  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcrof  t  Commission. 

I  suggest,  in  fact,  at  the  expense  of 
possibly  overstating  the  case.  that,  for 


the  vast  majority  of  Members  of  the 
VS.  Senate,  the  basing  mode  suggest- 
ed by  the  Seowcroft  Commission  is  the 
worst  possible  basing  mode  that  could 
be  brought  back  to  the  Senate  as  the 
appropriate  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  Senate  long, 
but  in  my  first  year,  we  debated  the 
superhardened  basing  mode— rejected 
out  of  hand  by  the  Senate.  In  my 
second  year  in  the  Senate,  we  debated 
the  question  of  Dense  Pack— rejected 
out  of  hand  by  the  Senate. 

I  suggest,  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  a  strong  America,  equal  to  or  supe- 
rior to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port, on  a  continuing  basis,  the  con- 
cept and  the  ultimate  reality  of  the 
MX  missile  with  a  basing  mode  that 
makes  sense  to  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  this  basing 
mode  does  not. 

Everywhere  I  have  gone,  in  almost 
all  the  conversations  I  have  had  with 
people  who  believe  in  the  concept  of 
the  MX  missile.  I  think  I  can  state 
without  any  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction that  almost  all  would  say  they 
want  deceptivity  and  mobility  or  at 
least,  in  the  alternative,  deceptivity  or 
mobility.  None  would  suggest  that 
these  MX  missiles  be  placed  in  silos  al- 
ready in  existence,  soft  silos  already  in 
existence,  that  are  kno?m  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  are  presently  targets 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  there  are  some  here  who  have 
an  easy  choice  to  make.  There  are 
some  who  are  Just  against  the  MX 
missile,  and  for  them  the  choice  is  an 
easy  one.  There  are  some  who  would 
embrace  the  MX  missile  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  them  the  choice  is 
an  easy  one.  But  for  those  of  us  who 
have  to  face  this  resolution  on  the 
basis  of  the  difficult  dilemma  it  pre- 
sents to  this  Senator  I  think  there 
should  be  another  alternative. 

I  think  this  Senate  should  caU  upon 
the  President  to  again  reconsider  this 
problem  and  on  a  day  certain  when 
the  Senate  is  in  session  I  think  we 
should  ask  the  President  to  submit  to 
us  and  to  Congress  a  written  report 
proposing  and  containing  plans  for  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  that  is 
either  deceptive  or  mobile. 

MOnOM  BT  MR.  DIXOH 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
motion  in  that  language  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.clerk  wiU  report  the  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Just  a  matter  of  my  own  interest.  I  was 
momentarily  distracted.  Could  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  tell  me  what 
motion  he  is  sending  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  sent  a  motion  to 
the  desk,  may  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  a  very  short  motion,  a  para- 
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graph  in  length,  which 
calla  fbr  the  President  to  do  exactly 
what  I  said  in  my  closing  remaits;  in 
other  words,  on  a  day  certain  when 
the  Senate  is  In  segslon  to  fQe  with  us 
a  written  report  and  the  basing  plans 
for  basing  the  MX  missile  in  a  basing 
mode  that  is  either  deceptive  or 
mobile. 

I  understand  that  motion  to  be  non- 
debatable  wd  appropriate  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes;  Mi.  President,  I 
believe  that  under  the  act  the  motion 
is  in  order  and  is  not  debatable. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  it  is  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  yeas  and  nays  and  a 
record  vote. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  is  the 
motion  subject  to  a  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  welL 

Has  the  motion  been  stated  by  the 
clerk? 

iSi.  DIXON.  It  has  not  been. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Dixon:  I  move  that  the 
Senate  postpone  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26  relating  to 
the  approval  of  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  procurement  of  the  MX 
missile  and  fuU-acale  engineering  develop- 
ment of  a  btsing  mode  for  such  missile, 
until  the  President,  on  a  day  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  submits  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  proposing  (and  con- 
taining plans  for)  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile  that  is  either  deceptive  or  mobile. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  bill  clerk  wiU  proceed  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sfbctcr).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
simied  in  the  quorum  call  which  I  am 
about  to  stiggest,  which  will  replace 
the  one  Just  called  off  by  the  minority 
leader,  may  be  charged  to  the  time  al- 
locable to  the  debate  on  this  motion 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  previously 
ordered. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator's  request  indude  the  time 
previously  consumed? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes;  I  Include  the  Ume 

already  consumed. 

The  PltEBIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
expect  this  quorum  to  run  a  little 
while,  not  a  long  time  but  for  a  whfle. 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  by,  I 
would  guess.  5  pjn.  or  thereabouts, 
and  Senat»rs  should  expect  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  which  has 
previously  been  ordered. 
Mr.  Preddent.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonan.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  eaU  the  rolL 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRiESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordned. 

Mr.  BAfXR.  Mr.  Preddoit.  there  is 
one  colloduy  that  needs  to  be  conduct- 
ed and  one  statement  that  a  Senator 
wants  to  make,  and  po-haps  another 
sUtement  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  is  in  the  Chamber,  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed. I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  that  while  we  are 
waiting  for  approximately  5  p jn. 

Let  me  make  the  unanimous-consent 
request  ahd  then,  if  it  is  granted,  we 
will  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  Prefeident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  to  permit 
a  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  ftt>m  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrzkhbaum) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dou),  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  m  another 
matter  but  that  that  time  will  charge 
agsJnst  the  time  allocated  to  the 
debate  oft  the  MX.  resolution  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  to  be 
followed  by  a  statemmt  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuh- 
MOND),  the  President  pro  tempore,  on 
MX  of  not  more  than  6  minutes, 
which  will  charge  against  the  time  al- 
located to  the  resolution. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassmuom)  if  she 
wishes  to  go  ahead  at  this  point  or  if 
she  would  rather  wait 

BCrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  ask  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  object,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  it  understood  that  this  is  not 
setting  a  precedent  here.  We  are  glad 
to  have  Senators  come  in,  but  we  want 
to  keep  this  matter  pending  here  until 
it  is  voted  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  right.  These  are  on  the  MX. 
with  the  exception  of  the  colloquy, 
which  is  not,  but  it  will  charge  against 
the  time  on  the  MX  as  welL 


That  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
might  then  make  a  statement  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes,  at  which  time.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  in  order  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  charge  on  the  same  ratio  basis 
as  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
may  have  a  colloquy  contemplated  by 
the  order,  reminding  Senators  that 
the  time  so  used,  even  though  it  is  not 
on  the  MX.  will  charge  against  the 
MX  allocation  of  time. 

Mr.  METZEafBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


SALE  AND  LEASEBACKS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciar 
tion  to  the  majority  leader  for  making 
it  possible  for  the  Senator  from 
ir«««a«  and  myself  to  engage  in  this 
colloquy. 

Mi.  President,  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  halt  a  prac- 
tice known  as  sale  and  leasebacks  by 
Government  and  tax-exempt  entities. 
This  is  a  practice  through  which  cities 
and  other  nontaxpaying  entities  are 
able  to  increase  their  budgets  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

How  does  the  scheme  work?  Because 
a  city  does  not  pay  Federal  income 
taxes  it  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  depre- 
dation deductions  associated  with  its 
property.  But  a  city  can  sell  the  build- 
ing to  a  taxpayer,  who  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lucrative  tax  benefits,  and 
then  lease  the  building  back  to  the 
dty. 

Who  benefits? 

The  city  benefits  because  the  sale 
price  that  it  receives  is  far  greater 
than  the  amount  it  must  pay  to  lease 
back  the  building  in  question. 

The  taxpayer-investor  benefits  from 
substantial  tax  writeoffs,  purchased  at 
bargain  basement  prices. 

But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
all  of  these  benefits  come  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  every  American  who  pays  taxes 
to  support  that  Government. 

In  recent  months  the  practice  has 
been  spreading.  Bennington  College  is 
transferring  its  entire  campus  to 
almnnl.  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  benefits,  and  then  lease  the 
campus  back. 

The  Baltimore  incinerator  is  no 
longer  owned  by  the  city  of  Baltimore; 
it  is  owned  by  tax-shelter  partidpants. 


The  Oakland  Coliseum  and  Art 
Museum  is  owned  not  by  Oakland,  but 
by  tax-shelter  investors. 

The  torpedo  factory  in  Alexandria. 
Va..  is  being  sold  and  leased  bat^ 

And  earlio-  this  week  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  District  of  Coliunbia  is 
consideiing  selling  and  leasing  back  a 
number  of  buildings. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  assod- 
ated  with  this  practice.  And  I  believe 
that  it  is  wrong  to  permit  dties  and 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  expand 
by.  in  effect,  selling  Federal  tax  shel- 
ters. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  cities,  the  colleges  and  other 
tax-exempt  organizations,  we  should 
do  so  directly.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to 
use  the  Tax  Code  for  this  response. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  if  he  shares  my  concerns. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  Join  my  friend  from 
Ohio  in  expressing  concern  about.J;he 
increasing  use  of  sale  and  leasebacks 
as  a  tax  shelter.  I  agree  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  address  this 
issue.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  howev- 
er, that  this  Senator  believes  that  all 
of  the  tax  benefits  claimed  by  some 
from  these  transactions  are  available 
even  under  present  law. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  we 
have  been  discussing  this  problem  di- 
rectly for  the  past  2  or  3  months,  and. 
in  addition,  our  staff  has  been  working 
with  the  staff  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  to  halt  this 
abuse  in  the  future.  Probably  hun- 
dreds of  such  transactions  are  being 
planned  right  now. 

I  believe  we  are  very  close  to  intro- 
ducing a  bill  very  similar  to  the  House 
biU  introduced  today. 

Mr.  METZEaiBAUM.  I  appreciate 
the  response  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

I  want  to  say  that  his  staff  and  he 
have  certainly  been  cooperative  and 
very  helpful  in  attempting  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  this  very  sensi- 
tive issue.  I  think  we  are  pretty  dose 
to  having  the  final  draft. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  friend 
from  Kft"M«  about  his  opinion  as  to 
the  appropriate  effective  date  for  such 
legislation  when  we  finalize  the  lan- 
guage of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
assure  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  that 
the  effective  date  will  prohibit  such 
transactions  for  property  not  placed  in 
service  as  of  May  23,  1983.  To  do  oth- 
erwise would  simply  encourage  more 
transactions.  In  addition,  a  transition 
rule  will  be  induded  in  the  bill  so  as 
not  to  impose  an  unreasonable  finan- 
cial burden  on  entities  which  have  rea- 
sonably relied  on  existing  law.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  staff  is  working  out  the 
details  of  that  transition  rule. 
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Let  me  further  add  that  I  can  expect 
to  have  a  Mil  ready  for  Introduction 
shortly  after  the  Memorial  Day  receas. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  Join  in  that  effort  He  has  been  a 
leador  in  this  effort.  To  me.  leasing  by 
inlvate  tax-exempt  entitles  and  gov- 
emmoit  entitles  is  a  problem  that  we 
should  address.  Before  l<mg.  taxpayers 
will  be  leasing  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  or  perhaps  only  the 
Senate  Chamber.  I  am  certain  some- 
one out  there  would  like  to  have  the 
Scnalr  Chamber.  It  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea,  tot  a  short  term. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him.  I  believe  we  can 
bring  this  issue  to  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution. 


MX  T>"««TT.T!  BASING  MODE 
PDNDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatffl*  frcnn  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  support  for  approval 
of  funds  for  the  MX  missile.  Last  year. 
as  a  result  of  public  and  congressional 
concern,  the  Congress  took  strong 
action  that  required  the  President  to 
further  study  the  need  for  MX  and 
the  various  basing  options  for  the  mis- 
sile, and  report  back  to  Congress  to  get 
release  of  funds  for  the  missile. 

I  strongly  opposed  further  delays  in 
approval  of  funds  for  flight  testing  of 
the  MX  missile  because  I  felt  that 
such  delays  were  superfluous.  The  last 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  all  supported  the  MX.  Addition- 
ally, the  last  six  U.S.  Congresses  have 
voted  funding  for  the  missile  by  large 
margins. 

The  topic  of  nuclear  weapons,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  for  many  Americans 
to  understand.  In  response  to  public 
concern  and  congressional  directive, 
the  President  appointed  a  bipartisan 
commission  of  defense  experts  who 
have  served  in  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations. 

The  Commission,  known  as  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  served  two 
very  important  functions.  First,  it  veri- 
fied the  need  for  the  MX  missile  to 
modernise  our  strategic  forces. 
Second,  it  helped  to  inform  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  a  very  complex  issue. 
The  result  has  been  growing  public 
support  for  the  President's  initiatives 
in  modernizing  our  strategic  forces. 

It  is  not  uncmnmon  for  such  de- 
fense-oriented orgwDlzations  as  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  support  strong 
defense  initiatives.  It  is  not  as 
common,  however,  to  have  such  orga- 
nlMtions  as  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  endorse  such 


programs.  The  Washington  Post  has 
referred  to  this  growing  consensus  as 
"an  authentically  national  policy  on 
strategic  arms." 

We  need  the  MX  missOe  for  both  de- 
terrence and  leverage  in  arms-reduc- 
tion negotiations.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
concede  such  an  Important  Issue  to 
the  Soviet  Union  without  concessions 
f  nnn  the  Soviets  in  return. 

The  peJoraUve  attatto  of  Turiy 
Andropov  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  dismissed  as 
Communist  rhetoric  The  Communists 
do  not  like  dealing  with  a  President 
who  wlU  deal  with  them  only  on  the 
terms  of  equality  and  not  inferiority. 

Critics  of  our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program  claim  that  our  initiatives 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power  will 
simply  be  met  by  greater  expenditures 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  their 
position  of  strategic  superiority. 
Indeed  Soviet  propaganda  leads  one  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  true.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  a  mentality  is  sadly 
reminiscent  of  the  period  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 
Adolf  Hitler  claimed  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  Europe  would  only  concede 
the  return  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Ger- 
many. Such  cowardice  in  the  face  of 
threats  sold  the  occupants  of  the  Su- 
detenland into  slavery. 

Are  we  to  give  in  to  Soviet  threats 
today?  The  answer  is  "no."  It  is  imper- 
ative that  we  proceed  with  the  MX 
missile. 

Linked  to  our  modernization  pro- 
gram, however,  must  be  a  commitment 
to  negotiate  faithfully  for  arms  reduc- 
tions. Meaningful  reductions  cannot 
be  gained  by  a  freeze,  only  through 
equality. 

It  is  distasteful  that  certain  public 
figures  prey  on  the  legitimate  fears  of 
our  citizenry  claiming  that  nuclear  an- 
nihilation is  at  hand  because  of  our 
strong  stance  on  defense.  Such  puerile 
rhetoric  distorts  perception  and 
changes  the  focus  from  the  actual 
threat  which  is  Soviet  backed  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

What  benefits  has  detente  actuaUy 
brought  the  United  SUtes?  Afghani- 
stan is  still  occupied  by  Soviet  troops, 
whose  baii>arous  behavior  is  common- 
ly reported  in  the  press.  Poland  is  still 
under  the  Soviet  boot.  Cuba.  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  Soviet  Union  are  still 
aiding  the  attempted  overthrow  of  an 
elected  government  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Soviets  have  world  domination 
as  their  gCMd,  and  their  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, opprenion,  and  terrorism  are 
reminiscent  of  Nazi  actions.  History 
has  taught  us  not  to  concede  to 
threats  and  aggression. 

Therefore,  we  must  remain  resolute 
in  our  plans  to  modernize  our  strategic 
forces.  Failure  to  do  so  will  appear  to 
be  a  failure  of  nerve  to  our  allies  and 
our  adversaries.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  proceed  with  the  MX.  We  cannot 
siford  to  allow  one  portion  of  the 


triad  to  be  negated  in  the  hopes  that 
the  other  two  lega  will  remain  fully  ca- 
pable. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  I  have  seen 
during  my  tenure  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  propoeaL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing that  the  order  provides  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassb- 
BAUM)  be  recognized  next,  she  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
her  to  use  that  time  at  this  moment. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thAt  the  order  be  modified  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
under  the  specified  conditions  at  this 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  lAx.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  deik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  BIr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LE:AHT.  I  object^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the 
call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  FORD  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolth).  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  and  I  therefore  withdraw  my 

vote.     

tax.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iVbr. 
Dodo),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RAinwLrH)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  TsoifOAS)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  would  vote  "nay." 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

[RotcaU  Vote  No.  IIS  Leg.l 
TEAS-M 


Abdnor 

AiMtrews 

Annatronc 

Baker 

Bcntaen 

Boren 

Boaehwtu 

Chafee 

Coehnn 

Coben 

DanforUi 

Denton 

Dole 

Domentrl 

Duienbcrger 


Hatch 

HawkliM 

Hecht 

Benin 

Heins 

Hetan* 

Humphrey 

Jaekaon 

Jepaen 

Johnston 


Percy. 


Quayle 
Roth 


Speeter 
Stafford 


Hasten 
bault 


Oam 
Ooldwater 
Oorton 
Ofavley 


Baueus 

BIden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

ChUea 

Cranston 

DeCondnl 

Dixon 

Eacleton 


Uattlngly 

MoClure 

Morkowrid 

NIekles 

Nunn 

NAT8-3S 

Ezon 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lautenben 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 


Tburmond 

To«er 

THUe 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weleker 

WHaoa 

Zorinsky 


Ifekdier 

Metaenbaum 

MltcheU 

Ifoynihan    ' 

Fen 

Projonire 

Pryor 

Riede 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  UVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECX>RDED-1 


Ford,  acalnst.l 


D'Amato 
Etodd 


NOTVOTINO— 6 

Packwood  TMOcas 

Randolph 


So  Mr.  Baker's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  the  Dixon  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  get  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  the  B£X  resolution.  I  have  no 
desire  to  deprive  any  Senator  of  their 
opportimity  to  speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  Sena- 
tors pleaae  take  their  seats?  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order? 

The  Eoajority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  desire  to  de- 
prive any  Senator  of  the  opportunity 
to  speak,  but  in  order  to  make  plans 
for  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for  this 
evening  and  tomorrow,  it  seems  to  me 
a  reasonable  request  to  ask  how  many 
more  Senators  wish  to  speak  and 
indeed  if  they  have  a  preference  when 
they  would  like  to  speak.  After  we  as- 


certain that,  Mr.  President,  and  get  a 
reading  on  it.  I  intend  to  ask.  if  it  is 
poaaible.  to  get  a  time  certain  for  the 
final  vote  on  the  MX  resolution. 

First,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  those  Senators 
who  still  desire  to  speak  on  the  MX 
resolution. 

I    understand    from    the    minority 
leader  there  are  seven  on  his  side. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Nine. 

Mr.  BAKESR.  And  there  are  seven  on 
this  side.  That  would  be  16  Senators 
who  still  wish  to  spealL. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  is  to  let  the  Senate  recess  over  at 
about  6  o'clock  tonight  until  9:30  in 
the  morning,  and  put  us  back  on  the 
resolution  at  10  o'clock.  That  would 
give  us  4  hours  before  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  in  which  Senators  might  make 
their  statements. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  if  it  is 
agreeable  Senators  agree  to  a  10- 
minute  time  limitation  on  their  state- 
ments. Statements  so  far  have  been 
running  less  than  that.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  extend  that  time  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  But  16  Senators 
at  10  minutes  each  would  be  160  min- 
utes, which  would  be  a  little  under  3 
hours,  which  would  fit  very  nicely  into 
that  arrangement. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  on 
the  MX  resolution  may  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  believe,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
that  there  are  16  persons- who  indicat- 
ed they  wanted  to  speak.  If  we  have  4 
hours,  that  would  give  them  15  min- 
utes apiece. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  tried  to  build  a  little 
cushion  in  there  but  15  minutes  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  may  be  entered 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
East).  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  there  any  reason  we  could 
not  start  at  the  hour  of  9  a.m.?  We 
might  pick  up  a  little  more  time. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  something  else.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request  for  the 
moment. 

Let  me  suggest  this.  Mr.  President, 
that  tomorrow  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  this  measure, 
there  be  4  hours  of  debate  remaining, 
and  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  managers  of  the  bill. 
They  can  allocate  the  time  according 
to  their  respective  arrangements  as 
circumstances  might  dictate. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  a  series  of 
requests. 


First.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow 

morning.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
OKSsa  ran  rscsss  uittil  tomobsow  at  id  ajl 

Hi.  baker.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
doing  very  welL  I  am  told  now  that 
there  is  a  desire  to  have  that  at  10  ajn. 
I  make  that  request,  th&t  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  10 
ajn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest at  this  moment  is  simply  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tonight  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  If  not,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  BCr.  President, 
could  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  would  be  agreeable  to  reducing 
the  time  tomorrow  imder  the  standing 
order  for  each  of  us? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  would  suggest  1 
minute.  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

OROEB  FOR  KKDncnOH  IM  LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  be  reduced  to  1  minute 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  DESIGHATIRG  PERIOD  FOR  TRAHSACTIOM 

or  ROUTnn  mormihg  busimess  or  tomorrow 

ISi.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  amended  standing  order  there  tie  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  no  longer 
than  10:15  a.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  10:15  a.m.  tomorrow  the 
Senate  resimie  consideration  of  the 
MX  resolution,  that  the  time  remain- 
ing between  10:15  a.m.  and  2:15  p.m.  be 
equally  divided  and  that  the  control  of 
the  time  be  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  will  the  majority 
leader  consider  t>eginning  the  vote  at 
1:45? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  President.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  at  least  16  speak- 
ers, unless  they  decide  not  to  speak. 
We  have  to  put  them  In  between  10:15 
and  1:15. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  the  roUcall  go 
beyond  the  15-mtnute  period  if  we 
start  earlier? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  start  the  roUcall  at  1:45 
and  have  a  slow  clock? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  the  final  time 
be  at  2:30  for  the  termination  of  the 
roIlcalL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  earUer  the 
Senator  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  come  in  at  an  earlier  hour. 
A  committee  chairman  indicated  he 
had  a  problem  with  that  and  you  re- 
vised it.  I  have  the  same  problem  the 
Senator  from  Kanmn  has.  That  is  that 
under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  we  are  not  permitted  to  meet 
in  committees  more  than  2  hours  after 
the  cohvening  of  the  Senate.  Can  he 
couple  a  convening  time  with  permis- 
sion for  Senate  committees  to  meet 
later  than  the  2  hours  after  the 
Senate  convenes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  agreeable  to  that. 
If  the  minority  leader  wishes  to  con- 
sider that.  I  will  be  glad  to  change  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  How  many  minutes  are 
left  to  each  side?  Can  that  be  deter- 
mined?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
advise  how  many  minutes  or  hours  are 
left  of  the  time  remaining  to  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six- 
teen hours,  six  minutes  remain.  The 
proponents  of  the  resolution  have  5 
hours.  46  minutes,  and  the  opponents, 
have  10  hours.  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Now,  could  I  ask  the 
leader  one  other  question?  If  there  are 
16  leakers  who  want  to  speak  at  10 
minutes  each.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
16  speakers  are  going  to  be  divided  is 
some  way  proportionate  to  the  time 
remaining?  We  may  run  into  a  real 
time  problem  if  we  divide  it  another 
way.  Could  we  get  some  Idea  how 
many  speakers  are  on  each  side,  so  we 
can  determine  if  the  time  is  appor- 
tioned fairly?  I  mean  on  each  side  of 
the  issue? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  that 

Mr.  Preddoit.  I  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
clude any  Senator  from  an  opportuni- 
ty to  speak.  If  that  is  a  problem.  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  amend  it 
so  that  the  time  remaining  between  10 


and  2  Is  allocated  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  previous  order. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  concern  would  be 
met  If  the  unanimous-consent  request 
identified  all  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  and  guaranteed  them  10  or  IS 
minutes.  Otherwise,  some  may  get 
squeosed  out  because  of  this  alloca- 
tion.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
would  prefer  not  to  do  that.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  am 
afraid  if  we  try  to  designate  those 
speakers  and  then  we  use  up  all  the 
time,  there  are  going  to  be  Members 
who  are  not  present  to  protect  their 
interests  on  the  floor.  It  is  virtually 
in^Msslble  to  do  Jiistice  among  Sena- 
tors on  that  basis.  I  think  the  idea  of 
providing  a  block  of  time,  provided  on 
the  ratio  that  the  previous  order  did. 
and  I  am  agreeable  to  that,  then  leave 
it  to  the  two  managers  or  the  four 
Senators  designated  in  the  original 
order,  is  the  best  way,  the  best  and 
fairest  approach. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  allocate  that  block  of  time  in 
the  same  proportion  as  previously? 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  In  the  previous 
order,  3  to  2? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Or  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  remaining,  10  to  5,  either  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this:  There  is  one  sure  way  to  ad- 
dress this.  That  is  to  stay  in  tonight 
for  a  while.  I  hate  to  do  that,  but  it 
looks  like  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
relieve  the  stress.  I  urge  Senators  to 
make  their  statements  tonight.  The 
request  granted  so  far  provides  only 
for  the  Senate  to  resiune  consideration 
of  this  measure  at  10:15  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 

oion  ALLOCATniG  Tms  TOHoaaow 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  remaining  be- 
tween 10:15  a.m.  and  1:45  tomorrow  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  two  parts  for 
the  opponents  and  one  part  for  the 
proponents,  and  that  at  the  hour  of 
1:45  pjn.,  the  Senate  vote  on  passage 
of  the  resolution,  with  the  provisions 
of  rule  xn.  parasT^h  4  waived. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes,  I  will. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  he  agree  that 
the  final  rollcall  be  at  2:30  p.m..  go 
from  1:45  to  2:30? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  rollcall  extend  from  1:45  to 
2:30. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Ml.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
imderstand  that,  that  has  cut  down 
that  time  by  another  half  hour  tomor- 
row to  do  that.  We  are  coming  in  at 
10:15,  start  voting  at  1:45.  That  is  a 
further  half  hour  reduction  in  the 
time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  urge  Senators  to  make  their  speech- 


es tonight.  That  Is  the  best  way  to  do 
that. 

I  put  my  request  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  the  Chair  rules, 
let  me  say  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
completing  a  request  that  will  provide 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  tonight,  it  go  out  untU  10  am. 
tomorrow.  At  10:15  ajn.  we  will  be 
back  on  the  resolution.  The  time  be- 
tween 10:15  ajn.  and  1:45  pjn.  will  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  2  to  1,  2  for  the 
opponents.  1  for  the  proponents,  to  be 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  four 
Senators  named  in  the  original  order. 
At  1:45  pjn.,  the  vote  on  passage  will 
come,  with  the  provisions  of  rule  Zn, 
paragraph  4,  being  waived  and  the 
rollcall  vote  which  occurs  at  1:45  p.m. 
will  be  45  minutes  in  length. 

Mr.  PERCT.  A  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Will  there  be  time  to- 
night to  give  my  statement  of  5  min- 
utes?   

Bfir.  BAKER.  There  would  indeed 
and  I  encourage  Senators  to  do  that 
tonight. 

Bfr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader's  request  include  a  re- 
quest for  committees  to  meet? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  it  does  not.  Com- 
mittees will  have  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon  tomorrow  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  lidr.  President,  the  time  for 
debate  tomorrow  will  be  3V^  hours? 

BCr.  BAKER.  I  guess  that  is  right, 
between  10:15  a.m.  and  1:45  pjn. 

Bfir.  BTRD.  Is  the  Senator  seeking  to 
place  a  limitation  on  speeches  of  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  not  included.  It 
will  be  In  the  discretion  of  the  manag- 
ers. 

I  will  say  if  this  order  is  entered, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
cannot  promise  that,  because  under 
the  act,  there  are  certain  motions  that 
can  be  made  that  are  nondebatable.  I 
do  not  anticipate  those,  but  Senators 
should  understand  that  the  leadership 
in  this  case  does  not  have  the  degree 
of  control  the  leadership  usually  has 
to  guarantee  there  will  not  be  rollcall 
votes.  I  can  say  to  Senators  I  do  not 
plan  any  rollcall  votes. 

ISx.  JACKSON.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, those  rollcaUs  could  go  over  untU 
tomorrow,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  if  there  should 
be.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  add  to 
my  request  that  If  there  are  any  roll- 
call votes  ordered  for  the  balance  of 
the  day,  they  be  stacked  to  begin  at 
1:45  pjn.  tomorrow. 


The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeetlon  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRb.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRJ^IDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing none.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

VSx.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators. 
Under  this  circumstance,  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  TMCOVCaa.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  cast  my 
vote  for  Setuite  Concurrent  Resolution 
26,  the  M^  missile  basing  mode  v- 
proval  resolution.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  production  of  Mat  MX  mis- 
sile: indeed.  I  am  a  strong  siwporter  of 
the  strategic  modemtawtion  program 
pursued  by  both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  admiidstratlmis.  But  I  have 
supported  the  MX  missile  program  as 
a  feature  of  the  strategic  modemlzar 
tion  program  because  It  was  to  be  de- 
ployed in  a  survlvaUe  manner.  ^)eclf I- 
cally,  I  supported  the  MX  mIssUe's  de- 
ployment in  the  multiple  protective 
shelter  basing  mode— MPS— and  I  be- 
lieve that  when  Presldait  Reagan  took 
office,  he  had  sufficient  support  In 
Congress  to  allow  him  to  base  tiie  mis- 
sile in  the  MPS  mode.  I  continue  to 
support  such  deployment.  Indeed,  the 
Scowcrof  t  report  Is  very  supportive  of 
the  BOnS  mode,  particularly  If  Its  arms 
control  recommendations  became  a 
part  of  a  United  SUtes-Sovlet  agree- 
ment. 

Diuring  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  in  various 
other  statements,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, udng  the  Soowcroft  report  as 
a  pretext,  argued  that  survivability  Is 
no  longer  the  primary  oonoem,  that 
MX  can  deter  the  Soviets  and  add  to 
our  strategic  might,  even  though  it 
will  not  be  able  to  survive  a  first  strike 
attack.  Secretary  Weinberger  was 
quite  evasive  about  the  spedftc 
strengths  that  a  vulnerably  based  MX 
would  bring  us  and,  instead,  suggested 
that  advances  in  silo  hardening— im- 
provements that  were  not  really  a  part 
of  the  Scowcroft  report-might  make 
the  missile  less  vulnerable  than  the 
experts  bdUeve. 

The  administration  abandoned  its 
arguments  for  a  survlvalde  MX.  but 
did  not  replace  these  argiunents  with 
any  other  rationale  which  would  make 
a  vulnerable  IiIX  acceptable.  The  ad- 
ministration argued  that  we  need  the 
MX  to  Increase  our  ability  to  destroy 
hardened  Soviet  targets,  yet  the  only 
chances  we  will  have  to  use  ttds  ci4>a- 
billty  with  Minuteman  MX  basing  Is  if 
we  adopt  a  first  strike  or  launch  on 
warning  policy. 

In  my  view,  after  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report  was  released,  the 
administration  had  two  alternatives  in 
terms  of  utilizing  the  MX  in  a  way 
that  enhances  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Either  it  could  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  come  up 
with  a  plan  such  as  the  MPS  system 
which  will  provide  a  significant  degree 


of  survivability  for  the  MX,  or  it  could 
accept  In  full  the  recommendations  of 
the  Soowcroft  Commission  report  by 
fitting  the  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sfle  Into  a  framework  designed  to  inte- 
grate strategic  force  modernization 
with  arms  control  in  order  to  move 
both  in  the  direction  of  stability.  The 
chances  of  another  basing  mode  reas- 
sessment were  slim,  at  best.  Therefore, 
I  urged  the  administration  to  take  a 
much  closer  look  at  the  totality  of  the 
Soowcroft  Commission  report. 

True,  the  report  advocates  basing 
the  MX  in  a  vulnerable  manner.  How- 
ever, Judging  from  the  administration 
witnesses  who  wpeved  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  seems  that 
the  administration  did  not  read  the 
Scowcroft  report  beyond  the  point 
where  it  made  this  recommendation. 
The  message  I  read  from  the  report  is 
that  short-term  ICBM  vulnerability  is 
worthwhile  only  is  we  can  achieve 
arms  control  agreements  which  en- 
hance stability,  both  from  the  U.S. 
peiwective  and  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Prior  to  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  to  vote  on  the  resolution  of 
approval,  I  had  seen  no  evidence  that 
the  administration  recognizes  the  need 
for  attaining  strategic  stability 
through  arms  control,  and  I  had  seen 
no  evidence  that  the  administration 
accepts  the  logic  of  the  committee 
report  that  such  stability  may  actually 
be  attainable  in  a  United  States-Soviet 
arms  control  agreement  if  the  admin- 
istration modifies  its  negotiation  pro- 
posals to  emphasize,  for  example,  the 
need  to  reduce  warheads  rather  than 
launchers. 

On  the  day  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  vote  on  this  resolution,  I 
received  a  lengthy  letter  from  the 
President  expressing  wholehearted 
agre^nent  "with  the  essential  theme 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  ap- 
proach to  arms  control:  The  attain- 
ment of  stability  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  forces."  In  this  letter.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  also  affirms  that  "The 
Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions on  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol are  integrally  related."  Although  I 
can  only  be  sure  that  the  President  ac- 
cepts the  Scowcroft  report  in  full  by 
seeing  concrete  arms  control  proposals 
incorporating  the  Scowcroft  recom- 
mendations, I  believe  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  must  take  him  at  his  word.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  again  here  today,  but  I 
shaU  keep  the  President's  assurances 
very  much  in  mind  during  each  and 
every  vote  that  we  cast  which  will 
impact  on  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tions position.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  administration  has.  indeed, 
changed  its  perspective  on  the  arms 
control  issue  and  accepted  the  need  to 
pursue  stability  through  arms  control. 
Until  it  does.  I  do  not  think  that  we 


can  attain  an  aims  control  agreement 
which  both  protects  U.S.  Interests  and 
helps  to  call  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

BCr.  PERCT.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26  affects  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  fiscal  year  1983  program  costs  of 
the  MX  missUe.  If  passed,  it  would 
continue  research,  development,  and 
testing  on  this  weapons  system,  but  it 
would  not  open  the  missile  production 
line.  Nonetheless,  we  cannot  heU>  but 
consider  this  resolution  in  the  much 
broader  context  of  the  report  issued 
last  month  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces. 

In  previous  statements  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  paid  tribute  to  the  ex- 
traordinary public  service  performed 
by  General  Scowcroft  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Commission.  On  BCay  11. 
General  Scowcroft,  Joined  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesin- 
ger  and  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Woolsey,  testified  before 
our  committee  on  the  Commission's 
principal  arms  control  and  ICBM  mod- 
ernization recommendations.  As  I  told 
the  witnesses  after  the  hearing,  their 
presentation  was  the  most  cogent  and 
well-reasoned  analysis  of  strategic  and 
arms  control  issues  that  I  have  heard 
since  I  became  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  the 
Commission  reached  a  consensus  on 
three  principal  assimiptions  which 
guided  its  specific  programmatic  and 
arms  control  recommendations.  First, 
the  Commission  registered  its  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  the  primacy 
placed  by  the  Reagan  administration 
on  promptly  closing  the  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability.  The  Commis- 
sion conceded  that  most  U^S.  ICBM 
silos  could  theoretically  be  destroyed 
in  a  Soviet  first  strike,  but  it  main- 
tained that  this  specific  vulnerability 
posed  less  of  a  threat  in  the  near  term 
to  UJS.  national  sectirity  than  the 
Reagan  administration  had  represent- 
ed. The  report  noted  that  the  Soviets 
could  not  be  confident  that  they  could 
actually  destroy  such  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  ICBM  sUos.  and  it  empha- 
sized that  due  to  synergisms  within 
the  triad.  U.S.  bombers  and  sea-based 
missUes  could  still  devastate  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Nonetheless,  the  Commission  insist- 
ed that  the  problem  posed  by  vulnera- 
ble U.S.  ICBM  silos  must  be  redressed 
in  time.  The  Commission  argued  that 
survivable  ICBM  forces  would  be 
needed  by  the  1990's  as  a  hedge 
against  imforeseen  breakthroughs  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  technol- 
ogy and  continued  upgrading  of  Soviet 
air  defenses.  In  this  respect,  the  panel 
reaffirmed  the  importance  successive 
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•dministrKtioas  have  attached  to 
iw  faitatwtwf  a  strategic  triad  within 
which  each  leg  retains  formidable  re- 
taliatory capahOlties. 

In  a  seooad  major  departure  fnun 
Reagan  administration  policy,  the 
Commission  omcluded  that  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  soluticm  to  the  prob- 
l«n  of  vulnerable  land-based  missfles 
unless  arms  control  could  succeed  In 
significantly  reducing  the  number  of 
Soviet  warheads  now  deployed.  In 
effect,  then,  the  Commission  closed 
the  door  on  the  extraordinary  5-year 
search  for  a  technical  solution  to 
wiyMwy  the  MX  survivable.  Indeed, 
the  Commission  determined  that 
highly  MIRVd  missOes.  such  as  the 
MX  and  its  Soviet  counterparts,  were 
the  problem,  and  not  the  solution,  in 
the  calculus  of  strategic  stability.  Ac- 
oordini^.  the  CommissitHi  urged  both 
superpowers  to  transition  to  strategic 
systems  which  are  individually  less 
valuable  as  targets  for  a  would-be  at- 
tacker. 

The  third  assumption  reached  by 
the  Cmnmission  has  proven  the  most 
omtroversiaL  The  panel  agreed  that 
unless  the  Soviets  were  first  confront- 
ed with  a  UjS.  counterf orce  capability 
that  would  place  their  ICBM  force  at 
serious  risk,  they  would  never  agree  to 
give  up  their  modem,  highly  MIRVd 
ICBM  force  for  a  posture  based  on 
single-warhead  missiles.  Although  this 
judgment  has  been  denounced  by  crit- 
ics as  omtradictory  to  the  logic  of  the 
rest  of  the  report,  the  Commission  has 
defended  it  as  a  necessary  paradox. 

In  testimony  before  various  commit- 
tees, members  of  the  Commtwrion  have 
underscored  one  theme  which  is  cen- 
tral to  their  report:  The  Commission's 
proposals  for  modernising  the  ICBM 
leg  of  the  triad  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  Commissi<xi's  proposals  on 
arms  controL  Without  a  new  direction 
in  arms  control— one  that  significantly 
reduces  the  current  ratio  of  one  side's 
warheads  to  the  other  side's  launch- 
ers—neither deploying  the  MX  in  ex- 
isting silos  nor  devel<q>ing  a  small, 
single-warhead  ICBM  make  sense. 
Conversely,  without  the  incentives 
presented  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
deployment  of  a  modest  number  of 
MX  missiles,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can 
achieve  agreement  on  moving  toward 
an  arms  control  regime  under  which 
the  role  of  multiple-warhead  missiles 
like  the  MX  and  Its  Soviet  counter- 
parts is  severely  restricted  or  eliminat- 
ed outriti^t.  As  one  Commission 
member  testified,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  represent  a  package: 
taken  separately,  they  fail 

Last  month.  I  Joined  with  Senators 
CoBBM  and  Nuim  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  respond  more  fully  and  more 
qui^ly  to  the  arms  control  recommen- 
dations outlined  by  the  Commission. 
In  our  April  29  letter  to  the  President. 
we  pointed  out  that  the  Congress 
could  not  be  expected  to  vote  on  the 


MX  before  the  administrati<m  had  in- 
dicated how.  specifically,  it  intends  to 
implement  the  new  direction  on  arms 
control  called  for  in  the  Commission 
report. 

I  was.  therefore,  extremely  gratified 
by  the  President's  May  12  response,  in 
which  he  assured  me  and  my  col- 
leagues that  the  administration's  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  inu>lementing  the 
Commission's  arms  control  recommen- 
dations will  be  equiOly  comprehensive 
as  its  actions  with  regard  to  the  strate- 
gic force  modernisation  recranmenda- 
tions.  In  his  letter.  President  Reagan 
accepted  all  fotu*  suggestions  which 
Senators  Cohxh.  Nuim.  and  I  had  of- 
fered: ModificaUon  of  the  UJB.  START 
proposal  to  incorporate  the  Scowcrof  t 
Commission  guidelines;  establishment 
of  a  new.  bipartisan  arms  control  advi- 
sory panel:  funding  priority  for  the 
new.  single-warhead  ICBM:  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  concept  which  has  now 
been  endorsed  by  45  Senators.  In  my 
Judgment.  President  Reagan's  letter 
sets  the  stage  for  significant  progress 
in  START. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  high-level 
panel  such  as  the  Scowcroft  Ccnnmls- 
slon  or  the  Greenspan  Commission  on 
Social  Security  issues  its  report,  it  is 
tempting  to  select  "a  la  carte"  Just 
those  recommendations  that  one 
agrees  with  while  disregarding  the 
others.  If  this  practice  were  foUowed 
by  everyone,  we  would  never  make 
progress  in  resolving  the  great  chal- 
lenges confronting  Government  today. 
The  Scowcroft  report  was  endorsed  by 
all  members  of  the  Commission  and  all 
of  its  senior  counselors,  including  six 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State.  These  distinguished  Americans 
obviously  had  to  reconcile  a  number  of 
differences  before  achieving  a  unani- 
mous consensus  in  support  of  the  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

If  Congress  were  now  to  say  that  it 
would  accept  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals on  arms  control  but  not  those 
on  the  MX,  it  would  effectively  reject 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and.  in 
the  process,  undermine  the  bipartisan 
consensus  which  has  already  coalesced 
on  these  Issues.  Neither  the  cause  of 
matwt^iTiiwg  peace  nor  that  of  achiev- 
ing substantial  reductions  in  nuclear 
armaments  will  be  served  if  the  coun- 
try is  again  paralyzed  by  a  divisive  ex- 
tremely fractious  debate  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  we  could 
achieve  our  common  arms  control  ob- 
jectives without  having  to  go  forward 
with  the  MX.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  having  invested 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  over  the  past 
decade  to  deploy  well  over  600  ICBM's 
equal  or  superior  in  capability  to  the 
MX.  would  willingly  give  up  its  newly 
acquired  superiority  in  ICBM  forces  if 
only  we  asked  them  to  do  so. 


But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets 
are  this  philanthropic.  Nor  do  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  history  of  the  last  15 
years  of  strategic  arms  negotiations 
suggests  that  the  Soviets  can  be  relied 
up(ui  to  act  out  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the 
United  States  must  confront  the  Sovi- 
ets with  a  worse  alternative  before 
they  will  agree  to  move  in  directions 
that  would  enhance  mutual  security. 
This  is.  however,  the  reality  with 
which  we  must  deal.  We  only  have  to 
look  back  to  1980  when  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  negotiaticms  on  Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  only 
when  it  was  evident  that  NATO  was 
prepared  to  go  forward  with  a  counter- 
vailing caiMibility.  to  remind  ourselves 
of  this  unfortunate  truth. 

In  voting  in  favor  of  releasing  these 
fiscal  year  1983  MX  funds,  I  maintain 
the  hope  that  through  arms  control 
we  can  significantly  restrict  the 
number  of  these  missiles  that  might 
eventually  be  required.  As  President 
Reagan  stated  in  his  May  12  letter, 
the  United  States  will  constrain  the 
number  of  BCX  missiles  to  "the  mini- 
mum number  needed  to  assure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  deterrent  and  no 
more."  If  the  Soviets  accept  the  new 
U.S.  START  pnqjosal  which  will  be 
tabled  next  month  in  Geneva.  I  am 
confident  that  we  co\ild  then  proceed 
with  follow-on  negotiations  that  could 
lead  to  the  complete  prohibition  of 
highly  MIRVd  ballistic  missUes.  such 
as  the  MX  and  its  Soviet  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  history  might  one  day  Judge  that 
the  Senate's  vote  tomorrow  in  favor  of 
the  MX  proved  to  be  a  decisive  step  in 
achieving  a  new  and  far  more  stable 
nuclear  arms  control  regime  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  my  visits  to  Illi- 
nois, I  know  that  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life  and  all  political  affiliations 
have  imited  as  never  before  in  de- 
manding an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  With  the  incentives  for  serious 
negotiation  which  the  MX  presents 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  new  and  emi- 
nently sensible  arms  control  vision  ar- 
ticulated by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, I  believe  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  realizing  this  paramount  goaL 

When  I  entered  the  campaign  for 
the  UJS.  Senate  some  years  ago.  I  said 
then,  and  I  say  again,  the  nuclear 
issue  is  the  paramount  issue  of  our 
times.  Although  we  may  differ  in  vp- 
proach  as  to  how  we  will  gain  this  ob- 
jective, we  all  agree  that  it  is  a  goal 
which  must  be  achieved.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  clearly  stated 
this  objective  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  two-thirds  vote  last  year,  in  which 
we  said  our  ultimate  goal  is  to  destroy 
every  single  nuclear  wei^wn  on  Earth. 

That  objective  is  one  that  we  must 
all  share.  We  must  unite  in  doing  ev- 
erjrthing  we  conceivably  can  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  achieving  a  signifi- 


cant mutual  reduction  In  nuclear 
f  oroea.  Th«  build-down  proponl  wOI 
guarantee  iuch  a  redueUon  in  nuclear 
weapons.  Significant  reduetiaas  in 
United  Stales  and  Soviet  f oroes  are  es- 
smtlal  if  we  are  to  set  an  example  for 
the  world  wd  stop  the  prOlIf  eratlon  of 
nuclear  weaponry  to  other  countries. 
There  are  now  some  !•  countries  that 
either  possess  or  have  the  capahillty  of 
possessing  or  who  are  striving  for  the 
capability  to  develop  and  produce  nu- 
clear wes^lMns. 

This  Is  a  terrifying  thought.  This  is 
a  terrifying  age.  If  we  have  the  ration- 
ality to  build  this  destructive  weapon, 
we  have  the  rationality  to  think 
through  the  best  way  to  end  this  nu- 
clear arms!  race.  None  of  us  can  dis- 
agree with  that  objective. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  stnmgly  oppose^  to  spending  any 
more  money  on  the  MX  missile.  I  will 
vote  against  the  resolution  of  apmoval 
to  provide  funding  for  basing  the  MX 
in  Minuteman  sUos.  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  llkewiae. 

I  will  vote  against  the  resolution  of 
approval  because  it  will  not  add  to  our 
security,  the  most  tangible  result  of 
proceeding  with  the  MX  is  to  fuel  the 
reckleoly  dangerous  and  costly  arms 
race. 

The  original  Justification  for  the 
MX  was  that  it  would  be  more  surviv- 
able than  our  current  land-based 
ICBM  f  oioe  of  Minuteman  UTs.  With 
the  advent  of  more  accurate  and  lethal 
weapons— a  development  hastened  and 
encouraged  by  our  deployment  of 
MIRVd  missiles— proponents  of  the 
MX  argued  that  we  needed  a  more 
survivable  missQe  system.  A  more  sur- 
vivable missile  system  ttiey  said,  would 
close  the  so-called  window  of  vulner- 
ability. 

To  its  great  credit,  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  effectively  and  per- 
manently. I  hope,  put  the  notion  of 
the  window  of  vulnerability  to  rest. 
With  our  combined  capaUllties  sup- 
plied by  the  triad  of  land-based,  sea- 
based,  and  air-launched  strategic 
weapons,  we  have  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  strong  and  credible  deterrent. 

Any  proposal  to  modnnlse  our  stra- 
tegic triad  must  add  to  a  credible  and 
stable  nuclear  deterrmt— it  must  make 
us  demonstrably  mare  secure.  WhOe 
the  Scowroft  Commisskm  did  effec- 
tively destroy  the  concept  of  the 
window  of  vulnerability  unfortunately 
it  did  not  follow  the  logic  of  its  own 
conclusiooa:  the  termination  of  the 
MX  program. 

Unless  the  MX  will  make  our  land- 
based  ICBM  forces  invulnerable- 
while  placing  them  in  fixed  silos  will 
not  do— there  is  no  Justification  for 
the  BCX.  More  Important,  to  add  the 
MX  to  our  strategic  aiaoial  and  to 
place  it  in  fixed  silos  wUl  be  extremely 
destabilisilig.  The  MX,  with  its  10  war- 
heads that  are  more  accurate-  and 
lethal  than  the  Minuteman  m  with 


Its  S  warheads,  is  a  more  inviting 
target  for  the  Soviets.  Its  greater  capar 
bOlty  would  put  in  danger  the  vast  ma- 
jority <rf  the  Soviets'  nuclear  forces— 
ainoe  most  of  their  strategic  forces  are 
land  based.  The  goal  of  our  niidear 
fMoes  Is  to  provide  a  stable  deter- 
rent—the MX  would  do  Just  the  <vpo- 
slte.  The  Reagan  administration  says 
It  has  no  first  strike  mission.  And  the 
Air  Force  has  a^nowledged  that  less 
than  5  percent  of  MX  missiles  would 
survive  a  Soviet  attach  What  is  the 
mission  of  this  $26  billlcm-plus  missile? 

MX  AS  *  BOSTAI3  OF  ABMS  COimOL 

PerhiMTB  the  greatest  travesty  of  the 
debate  on  the  MX  thus  far  is  that 
President  Reagan  and  officials  of  his 
administration  have  advanced  the  ar- 
gument that  MX  is  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate our  national  will  and  our  de- 
tomination  to  defend  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  They  argue  that  if  we  do 
not  proceed  with  the  BCX  we  will 
appear  weak  and  indecisive. 

This  is  again  turning  logic  on  its 
head. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  sensibly 
concluded  that  there  was  no  real  mili- 
tary mission  for  the  BdX.  The  Commis- 
sion also  noted  that  there  was  no  great 
urgency  for  proceeding  with  the  BCX 
and  that  we  should  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  a  small  single-warhead  mis- 
sile. The  only  Justification  it  could 
come  up  with  is  national  wilL 

There  is  no  logic,  no  Justification  in 
proceeding  with  a  missile  that  will  cost 
us  more  than  $26  billion  when  it  has 
no  essential  military  role,  no  satisfac- 
tory basing  mode  and  when  it  will  be 
r^laoed  in  a  mere  5  years.  If  this  is  a 
donmstration  of  political  or  luitional 
will.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  misguided 
wilL 

It  is  a  travesty  to  Justify  the  BCX  in 
terms  of  arms  control  and  to  hold  it 
hostage  to  an  arms  control  agreement. 
The  Soviets  already  know  that  we  are 
deadly  serious  about  maintaining  our 
defensive  cwabillties.  We  are  proceed- 
ing with  the  modernization  of  both 
the  sea  leg  and  air  leg  of  the  triad. 

Although  the  administration  claims 
that  it  needs  the  BCX  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  this  same  administration  has 
said  that  the  BfX  is  nonnegotiable. 
Action  q)eaks  louder  than  words;  the 
record  of  this  administration  on  arms 
ccmtrol  easily  shows  that  the  latter  po- 
sition, rather  than  the  former,  reflects 
more  accurately  the  administration's 
true  feelings  and  intentions  regarding 
the  BCX. 

The  history  of  weapons  system  de- 
ployment should  teach  us  that  once 
we  develop  a  system,  the  momentimi 
to  deploy  it  is  virtually  irreslBtible.  We 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  believ- 
ing that  the  Congress  can  somehow 
hold  back  the  tide  a  few  years  from 
now.  We  cannot.  The  time  is  now  to 
make  this  decision. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  BCr.  President,  as  we 
debate  the  merits  of  the  BCX  and  de- 


termine whether  or  not  we  oui^t  to 
release  funds  for  its  development  and 
deployment,  we  ought  to  take  this  00- 
portunity  once  again  to  reflect  luxm 
the  moral  dimensions  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
nuclear  wcmkhis  are  in  themselves  im- 
moral, and  that  a  policy  which  allows 
the  deploymmt  of  more  of  them  is 
also  immoraL  Some  suggest  that  uni- 
lateral disarmament  is  preferable  to 
no  disarmament,  implicitly  densing 
the  aggressive  intent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  individuals  vparently 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  mirror 
image  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
since  we  share  similar  a^irations  for  a 
liberal  world  order,  we  can  come  to  an 
agreonent  on  nuclear  weapons  with 
the  U.S.SJI.  if  only  we  take  the  first 
st^. 

BIr.  President,  no  one  wants  war.  nu- 
clear or  otherwise.  But  any  moral  eval- 
uation of  nuclear  weapons  has  to  con- 
sider the  survival  of  Western  democra- 
cy as  a  part  of  the  moral  calculus.  It 
also  must  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ences in  perspective  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S11. 

Recently,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
ops of  the  United  States  examined  the 
morality  of  nuclear  wei^ions.  While 
their  pastoral  letter  was  the  outcome 
of  deep  thought  and  earnest  prayer, 
there  are  many,  non-Catholics  as  well 
as  Catholics,  who  believe  that  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  nuclear  debate 
were  not  sufficiently  examined.  BCi- 
chael  Novak,  a  Catholic  theologian, 
has  given  voice  to  some  of  these 
doubts  in  his  "Moral  Clarity  in  the 
Nuclear  Age."  He  writes: 

For  most  of  its  history,  the  human  race 
did  not  live  under  nuclear  threat;  there  is 
nothing  Inevitable  or  neceasary  about  tlie 
continuance  of  that  threat.  Efforts  to 
remove  it  must  be  sound,  pnidoit.  and  wise, 
lest  they  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the 
present  situation  into  somethlns  even 
worse.  But  eventually  to  lift  such  a  ttireat  is 
surely  within  the  reach  of  sustained  moral 
efforts.  It  is  the  vocation  of  Christians  and 
Jews  not  only  to  reflect  on  the  world  but  to 
change  it.  bringing  it  closer  to  the  outlines 
of  the  Kingdom  promised  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testammts.  It  is  the  vocation 
of  American  citizens,  civilian  and  military, 
called  by  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to 
ev(Ae  "Novus  Ordo  Sedorum."  a  new  order 
of  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all.  to  extend  the 
boimdaries  of  Uberty  and  Justice  by  peaceful 
means,  through  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Although  not  without  failures  and 
flaws,  the  United  States'  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy  since  World  War  n  has  liad  as 
its  purpose  to  defend  and  to  extend  such  lib- 
erties, on  wtiich  alone  true  peace  can  rest 
We  cherish  the  hope  that  even  our  adver- 
saries will  one  day  experience  liberty  for  all 
their  peoples,  and  Join  with  us  in  the  co(H>- 
erative  task  of  bringing  all  peoples  on  earth 
to  a  fuller  measure  of  human  develomnent, 
in  peace,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  an  man- 
kind, fulfilling  thereby  the  will  of  god  on 
earth.  It  is  in  seeking  to  follow  His  will  that 
we  have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  formulat- 
ed these  arguments  for  the  respectful  con- 
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■identlon  of  our  fellow  CathoUa.  our 
fellov  dtiaens,  ftnd  all  penons  of  good  will 
throucbout  the  world.  May  Ood  favor  this 
purpoae.  Though  Hla  waya.  be  dark.  Hla  con- 
stancy abides  forever. 

Mr.  President,  Michael  Novak  shows 
in  this  essay  that  nuclear  deterrence, 
insofar  as  it  prevents  war,  is  moral. 
And  if  the  ponession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  a  deterrent,  can  be  shown  to  be 
nuxnl,  we  in  the  Senate  can  get  on 
with  determining  the  best  practical 
way  to  go  in  maintaining  this  deter- 
rent. I  am  personally  convinced  that 
our  land-based  ICBM  is  an  important 
part  of  the  UJS.  deterrent,  that  it  must 
be  modernised,  and  that  the  MX  is  the 
most  practical  way  of  modernizing  it. 
pending  development  of  a  small 
ICBM. 

Michael  Novak  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  contribution  to  the  moral 
debate  over  nuclear  arms.  His  essay  Is 
worthy  of  study  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con%nt  that  "Moral  Clarity  in 
the  Nuckar  Age"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo  at  this  point.  I  also  ask  that  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  David  Satter.  entitled  "Soviet 
Thieat  is  One  of  Ideas  More  Than 
Arms"  be  printed  in  the  Rworo.  It 
clearly  iUustrates  the  flaw  in  the  wide- 
spread view  that  the  U.SJS.R.  is  simply 
a  mirror  image  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRB,  as  follows 

[From  the  National  Review,  Apr.  1. 19831 

MOKAL  CLAKITT  a  THB  NUCLIAK  ACK 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

Although  in  recent  times,  as  in  earlier 
times,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  the 
expression  "the  Church"  to  mean  chiefly  its 
ordained  leaders,  the  clergy,  the  Church  in 
fact  consists  of  the  entire  people  of  God.  in- 
cluding those  laymen  and  laywomen  who 
participate  in  "the  saving  mission  of  the 
Church."  As  the  Second  VaUcan  Council 
puts  it: 

"Every  layman  should  openly  reveal  to 
[his  pastoral  his  needs  and  desires  with  that 
freedom  and  confidence  which  befits  a  son 
of  Ood  and  a  brother  in  Christ.  An  individ- 
ual layman,  by  reason  of  the  knowledge, 
competence,  or  outstanding  ability  which  he 
may  enjoy,  is  permitted  and  sometimes  even 
obliged  to  express  his  opinion  on  things 
which  concern  the  good  of  the  Church. 
When  occasions  arise,  let  this  be  done 
through  the  agHides  set  up  by  the  Church 
for  this  purpose.  Let  it  always  be  done  in 
truth,  in  courage,  and  in  prudence,  with  rev- 
erence and  charity  toward  those  who  by 
reaaon  of  their  sacred  office  represent  the 
person  of  Christ."  [Lumen  Qentium,  No. 
37.) 

In  recent  yean,  many  laymen,  laywomen. 
and  clergy  have  awaited  the  early  drafts  of 
a  pastoral  letter  from  the  XJ&  bishops  on 
morality  in  nuclear  matters.  Both  the  first 
and  second  drafte  that  have  appeared  have 
awakened  many  questions.  Rather  than 
merely  react  to  flawed  portions  of  the  two 
early  drafts— with  which  many  bishops  are 
not  yet  satisified— it  seemed  wiser  to  at- 
tempt a  constructive  statement  of  our  own 
reasoned  moral  views.  The  task  is  immense- 
ly difficult.  No  more  than  our  bishops  do  we 
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expect  complete  unanimity.  Rnulatlng  their 
example,  we  are  moved  by  our  reaponsibil- 
iUes  to  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
our  vocations  as  Christians  in  the  world.  We 
hope  that  this  constructive  act  will  be 
useful  to  our  bishops,  and  we  make  it  public 
in  accord  with  their  express  desire  that  the 
complex  issues  involved  be  treated  to  exten- 
sive and  reasoned  debate. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  our  adult  life- 
times, since  the  first  use  of  atomic  power, 
and  since  the  piiiiT**'g  of  its  secrets  into  the 
hands  of  the  USSR,  we  have  aU  of  us  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  new  and  terrible  weap- 
ons. Descriptions  of  the  horrible  devastation 
that  might  be  wrought  upon  the  entire 
world  through  these  weapons  have  been  set 
before  the  public  not  only  in  scientific  testi- 
mony but  also  in  popular  novels  and  movies. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  a  primary  moral 
imperative  placed  upon  governments  and 
peoples  tias  been  to  assure  that  these  weap- 
ons shall  never  be  unjustly  used. 

The  technology  upon  which  these  weap- 
ons are  baaed  is  sufficiently  simple  that  its 
secrets  have  now  become  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  Knowledge  is  good  in  itself; 
so  is  human  liberty;  we  can  scarcely  wish 
that  these  secreU  had  never  been  learned. 
Moreover,  it  Is  virtually  impossible  that, 
once  discovered,  they  can  be  wholly  re- 
pressed or  permanently  banished  from  this 
earth.  The  moral  imperative  that  they 
never  be  unjustly  used,  therefore,  will  retain 
its  full  force  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Yet  it  must  immediately  be  observed  that 
such  weapons  have  two  quite  different  uses. 
The  most  obvious  use  is  through  their  ex- 
plosion in  warfare.  The  more  subtle  use  is 
through  intimidation,  since  powera  that  pos- 
sess them  exercise  over  othen  that  do  not  a 
threat  beside  which  conventional  armed 
forces  pale.  While  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  f  int  sense  is  most  to  be  guarded 
against,  use  in  the  second  sense  also  consti- 
tutes a  grave  danger  to  Justice,  liberty,  and 
peace.  The  moral  imperative  mentioned 
above  applies  in  both  uses. 

More  than  once  in  our  lifetime,  superior 
nuclear  force  has  obliged  weaker  nations 
either  to  surrender  (Japan)  or  to  abandon 
projects  in  which  they  were  engaged  (the 
USSR  in  Cuba)  or  otherwise  to  moderate 
their  intentions  and  actions.  The  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  seems  also  to  have  mod- 
erated actions  that  might  in  other  times 
have  led  to  confronUtlon  by  force  of  con- 
ventional arms.  In  this  sense,  while  nuclear 
weapons  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  Justice, 
Uberty,  and  peace,  their  possession  has  also 
had  pacific  effects. 

From  biblical  times,  the  hiunan  race  has 
often  been  warned  that  Ood  might  wiU  or 
permit  Its  destruction.  When  Cain  slew 
Abel,  he  prefigured  the  possibility  of  a 
threat  to  aU  the  progeny  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
including  himself,  for  by  the  same  passion 
he  might  have  slain  not  only  his  brother  but 
also  his  parents  and  finally  himself.  In  the 
story  of  Noah,  the  Bible  Instructs  us  in  an 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  world 
by  flood,  and  warns  us  of  God's  threat  to  de- 
stroy all  the  world  by  fire.  Sodom.  Gomor- 
rah, and  other  cities  were  utterly  destroyed 
in  vivid  warning,  as  was  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. To  live  under  threat  of  flood,  fire, 
glacier,  plague,  pestilence,  war,  and  destruc- 
tion is  not  novel  for  an  imagination  attuned 
to  biblical  history.  The  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  leveling  of  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  coming  night  of 
barbarism  invired  St.  Augustine  to  oppose 
secular  millenarianism  and  a  false  sense  of 
catastrophe  as  he  penned  The  City  of  Ood. 


The  ruin  of  civilisation  is  not  a  theme  new 
to  our  time,  nor  is  the  theme  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  things  living.  Since  Jewish  and 
ChrtsUan  conadenoe  has  long  been  steeled 
by  contemplation  of  the  fragility  of  this 
world  and  the  overpowering  sovereignty  of 
God,  our  generation  should  not  separate 
itself  too  dramatically  from  all  others.  The 
prophecies  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  exceed 
even  the  horron  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  fulfilling  the  moral  imperative  to  pre- 
vent unjust  uses  of  nuclear  weapons,  there- 
fore. Christian  dtiaens  must  exercise  clear 
and  sustained  thought.  Any  flight  of  reaaon 
into  panic  must  be  quietly  resisted,  and 
every  flight  into  Illusion  curbed.  Both  for 
good  and  for  111,  the  "mobilisation  of  the 
masses"  has  frequently  characterised  life  in 
this  century.  Neither  slogans  nor  cold  fear 
in  a  suitable  substitute  for  prudent  Judge- 
ment. Questions  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  left  to  experts,  governmental  or  ecclesias- 
tical, but  must  be  prayerfully  and  luddly  re- 
lected  upon  by  all  dtiaens.  Only  a  broadly 
supported,  carefully  reasoned  public  policy, 
sustained  over  decades,  meets  the  impera- 
tive laid  upon  all  of  us.  Strong  majorities 
must  grasp  and  nourish  such  a  policy. 

For  this  reason,  we  Catholic  citizens  wel- 
come the  effort  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  bishops  of  various  Conferences  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  to  draft  pastoral  let- 
tera  on  nudear  arms.  The  bishops  have  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  express  the  truth  of  the 
Gospels  entrusted  to  them  and  to  restate 
the  Catholic  tradition  for  our  time.  On 
these  matten,  they,  and  only  they.  In  their 
vocation  as  teachers,  have  full  authority 
with  respect  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Catho- 
lic faith. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Jacques  Mar- 
itain  and  Etienne  Oilaon.  there  are  three 
spheres  of  Oospel  teaching  in  human  life.' 
The  first  concerns  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
human  life  in  the  light  of  eternity.  The 
second  concerns  those  areas  of  the  social 
order  on  which  the  Gospels  and  Catholic 
teaching  directly  impinge  and  in  which  they 
are  necessarily  enmeshed— such  areas  as  are 


■  See  Marltaln,  "The  Structure  of  Action."  /lUe- 
grol  Hvmanitm,  trans.  JOaepta  W.  Evani  (Scribner's 
igSS).  Addreadns  the  Society  of  Jeaua  on  February 
».  1M3,  John  Paul  n  said:  "As  I  said  on  S  July 
1080  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  priesUy  service,  'U  it  U 
reaUy  to  be  faithful  to  Itself.  Is  easentlaUy  and  par 
erceUence  spirituaL  This  must  be  even  more  em- 
phaaiwd  in  our  times  against  the  many  tendencies 
to  secularise  the  priest's  work  by  redudns  it  to  a 
purely  philanthropic  funcUon.  He  is  not  a  medical 
doctor,  a  social  worker,  a  politician,  or  a  trade 
unionist.  In  certain  cases,  no  doubt,  the  priest  can 
help,  but  in  a  supplementary  fashion— as  In  the 
past  pricsU  have  done  so  with  remarkable  success. 
Today,  however,  these  services  are  admirably  ren- 
dered by  other  membeia  of  society,  whilst  our  serv- 
ice Is  always  more  predaely  and  specif ieally  spiritu- 
al.' "  In  Ills  letter  of  March  35.  1M3  to  the  entire 
Society  of  Jeaiis.  Father  Deoa  applied  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Holy  Father,  while  speaking  of  the  rec- 
ommendations presented  by  Pope  Paul  VI:  "The 
second  recommendation  was  not  to  confuse  roles 
proper  to  priesU  with  thOM  proper  to  lay  people.  In 
the  economic  social,  and  poUtlcal  fields,  the  role  of 
the  priest  is  to  educate  toward  Justice  and  social 
commitment,  and  to  encourage  lay  people  to  carry 
out  their  duties  fuUy  without  replacing  them  in 
these.  The  priest's  role  Is  to  Indicate  Christian  prin- 
ciples concerning  economic,  social,  and  political  Uf  e: 
to  denounce  injustices,  to  exhort  people  to  work 
with  the  improvement  or  refonn  of  institutions,  to 
expound  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church,  not  so 
much  to  find  solutions  for  concrete  social  and  polit- 
ical problems,  which  is  the  task  of  lay  people,  but 
to  help  them  reflect  on  the  principles  which  should 
guide  the  search  for  such  solutions.' " 


addreaed  in  the  aodal  eneydicals  of  the 
popes,  for  example.  The  third  cooeema  the 
area  of  worldly  interpretatkn  of  aodal  reali- 
ty and  fact,  ^etlcal  and  atntacie  Judgment 
oriented  to  neaults  in  the  eonerete  wocM  of 
history,  dioice  amonc  varioua  penalagible 
meana.  practical  detail,  and.  in  general, 
questions  of  pnidentlal  Judgment 

While  In  Ml  three  spberei  every  member 
of  the  Churtti  may  have  impntant  witneai 
to  contribute,  there  is  an  ordinary  difteren- 
tiatloa  of  functions  and  autlMrity.  In  the 
flrrt  of  these  spherea,  the  teartilm  of  the 
bidiops  is  clear  and  supreme  when  in  con- 
fonnlty  with  that  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  whole  cdUege  of  MShops.  In  the  second, 
the  teaching  of  the  Wahops  and  popea  is 
neoesHury  and  fruitful,  although  more  en- 
gaged with  matten  fraught  with  ambiguity 
and  danger  ef  error.  In  the  third,  the  focus 
of  Catholic  teaching  nnrmaHy  passes  from 
the  hands  of  the  bishops  snd  popes  to  the 
concrete  moral  reasoning  of  individual 
Catholics  responsible  for  fulfilling  their  vo- 
cations in  the  world.  This  is  because  in  the 
world  of  contingency  and  action.  Church 
leaden  cannot  sununariae  all  eonerete  poaai- 
bilitieB.  but  must  enunciate  religious  Ideals 
and  moral  jaindplea  and  demand  that  lay 
people  apply  them  to  concrete  aituatkms 
prudently  and  luayafully.  In  this  third 
sphere,  the  t3od  of  the  iJHt  Judgment  will 
not  be  satisfled  by  a  claim  that  a  Christian 
followed  the  gmeral  authority  of  hla  bishop 
or  of  anyone  else;  each  wm  be  Judged  by 
what  he  or  Ae  did  in  the  lii^t  of  his  or  her 
own  concrete  moral  reasoning  in  particular 
cases.  From  such  penonal  responsibility, 
there  will  be  no  escape  in  the  eraxitnpasirtng 
light  of  Judgment. 

It  is  in  this  third  sphere  that  we  asaoriate 
ourselves  in  the  task  of  Christian  moral  rea- 
soning, reflecting  on  the  realities  of  nudear 
weapons  in  our  time  We  are  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  God.  It  is  His  Judgment  we 
fear.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom"  <ProvertaB  9:10).  Being  faithful 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Oospel  and  of  the 
Catholic  tradition,  indudlng  the  recent 
teadhlngs  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
the  popes,  and  the  bishops,  we  propose  to 
deal  as  deadly  and  as  oonadentlously  as  we 
can  with  the  prudential  mattos  of  the  third 
sphere.  We  speak  for  no  othen  but  our- 
selves. The  matten  with  which  we  wrestle 
are.  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  full  ambigui- 
ty, cranplex  In  their  chains  of  reasoning,  de- 
pendent upon  difficult  Judgments  of  fact  at 
every  step.  Other  Christians  of  good  will  are 
certain  to  make  quite  different  Judgments 
at  any  of  ten  or  twelve  plaoea  In  the  argu- 
ment. So  it  always  is  in  colhplex  Judgments 
of  fact.  We  are  certain  only  that  we  have 
tried  to  be  fMthf ul  to  Mblleal  realism:  both 
to  the  Oospels  and  the  Catholic  tradition, 
and  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  matten  of 
fact  and  rational  principle.  We  welcome  ar- 
gument, since  it  is  by  argument  that  we 
have  arrived  where  we  are,  and  by  argument 
that  we  hope  to  learn.  Among  ourselves,  we 
also  have  (Uf  f erences.  Nonetheleaa.  we  have 
found  it  posible  to  offer  what  follows  as  a 
public  and  nioral  policy,  wbkh  we  as  Catho- 
lics support. 

FEACx  nr  THE  woKLB  todat:  aaaauc 


The  Cathcfllc  tradition  on  war  and  peace  is 
long  and  ooniplex:  it  reaches  from  the  Old 
Testament  snd  the  beginning  of  the  New. 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  innoomts  at  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  baptism  of  the  Roman 
centurion.  fh>m  the  practioe  of  the  eariy 
Church  to  recent  statements  by  Pope  John 
Paul  n.  Its  devdopment  cannot  be  sketched 


in  a  straight  line.  It  seldom  gives  a  simple 
annrer  to  complex  iiuestlons.  It  speaks 
through  many  voices.  It  has  produced  multi- 
lAe  foRBB  of  religious  witness. 

We  rely  upon  The  PoMtonU  Comtitution 
OH  the  ChurOi  in  tht  Modem  World  and  on 
nke  Decree  on  the  Apoetolate  of  the  Laity  of 
Vatican  H  (Walter  M.  Abbott,  SJ.  ed..  The 
Doeumentt  of  Vatican  //,  America  Press. 
19g6>  aa  the  most  authoritative  recent  state- 
ments on  the  question  of  nudear  weapons 
and  on  the  role  of  the  laity.  We  note  that 
T%e  PuMtoral  OoiufitvMon  carefully  differ- 
entlirted  in  its  own  teaching  between  those 
etaDoents  "of  permanent  value"  and  othen 
of  "only  a  transitory  one."  It  said  that 
future  "interpreten  must  bear  in  mind  .  .  . 
the  diangeable  circumstances  which  the 
sultject  matter,  by  its  very  nature,  involves." 
In  this  spirit,  we  are  mindfid  of  the  indis- 
pensable, central  role  of  acciuate  discrimi- 
natlon  and  sound  prudentisl  Judgment 

We  note  also  that  Vatican  11  did  not  speak 
of  nudear  weapcms  as  such,  but  of  "scientif- 
ic weapois."  We  understand  this  more  gen- 
eral OMioept  to  be  essential,  since  develop- 
Bunts  in  rocketry,  computers,  and  explo- 
stves  since  IMS  have  given  even  "conven- 
tional" weapons  awesome  destructive  power 
at  great  distances  and  with  amaadng  accura- 
cy. Because  of  their  power,  many  of  the 
novel  "conventional"  weapons  seem  to  fall 
under  the  same  moral  strictures  as  do  nude- 
ar weapons,  in  terms  of  proportionality  and 
discrimination  in  targeting.  Indeed,  the 
largH'  "conventional"  weapons  now  exceed 
in  their  destructive  [tower  the  smaller  nude- 
ar weapons.  If  one  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween such  weapons  on  the  scale  of  sheer 
pbjndcal  power,  nonetheless  the  divide  be- 
tween conventional  and  nudear  explosives 
is  a  orltical  boundary. 

The  PoMtoral  Constitution  bids  us  to  read 
the  "signs  of  the  times."  We  note  three  vital 
f acton  in  particular.  The  first  is  recorded  in 
the  Paatonil  Constitution  itself:  "Insofar  as 
men  are  sinful,  the  threat  of  war  hangs  over 
them,  and  hang  over  them  it  will  until  the 
return  of  Christ.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  recent  wan  have  wrought  physical  and 
moral  havoc  on  our  world,  conflicts  still 
produce  their  devastating  effect  day  by  day 
somewhere  in  the  world."  The  second  comes 
from  that  constitution's  definition  of  peace: 
"This  peace  cannot  be  obtained  on  earth 
unless  perscmal  values  are  safeguarded  and 
men  freely  and  trustingly  share  with  one 
another  the  riches  of  their  iimer  spirits  and 
their  talents."  This  is  not  the  peace  of  total- 
itarianism. It  is  the  peace  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice. The  third  vital  factor  is  that  consider- 
aticKiB  of  the  need  to  avoid  nuclear  war 
"compel  us  to  imdertake  an  evaluation  of 
war  with  an  entirely  new  attitude."  It  is  a 
moral  imperative  to  deter  not  only  nuclear 
war  but  all  war.  Yet  the  very  act  of  nudear 
deterrence  has  its  own  novel  characteristics, 
involving  new  ways  of  thinking  about  inten- 
tion, threat,  use.  means  and  ends,  and  lesser 
evila.  "An  entirely  new  attitude"  is  indeed 
required  on  scHne  of  these  matten. 

At  the  center  of  the  Catholic  teaching  on 
war  and  peace  is.  first,  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and.  second,  the  dignity  of  the  htmian 
person.  The  perennial  sinfulness  of  human 
beings  makes  the  threat  of  war  perennial: 
their  longing  to  lie  true  to  the  Image  of  God 
within  them  makes  perennial  the  longing 
for  peace.  Directly  to  take  innocent  human 
life  is  a  prerogative  only  of  the  sovereign 
Ood.  the  Author  of  life.  To  defend  the  dig- 
nity of  human  life  Is  both  the  motive  force 
of  peace  and  the  Just  OMse  of  war.  When  an 
unjust  aggressor  injures  human  dignity,  to 


stand  aside  is  a  form  of  compUdty  and  col- 
lusion. TO  resist  an  unjust  aggressor  with 
proportionate  means  is  demanded  by  Jus- 
tice. Thus,  human  dignity  is  the  cause  both 
of  Just  peace  and  of  Just  war.  As  there  are 
wan  that  are  unjust  so  also  there  is  peace 
that  is  unjust 

It  is  sometimes  held  that  there  are  on 
these  questions  plural  traditions  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  addressed  to  Catholics 
and  another  addressed  to  the  pluralistic 
public,  one  evangelical  and  the  other  baaed 
an  natural  law.  one  committed  to  parifism 
and  the  other  committed  to  the  tradition  of 
Just-war  reasoning.  But  there  is  not  one 
teaching  for  init1at.fg,  another  for  the  unini- 
tiated: not  one  teaching  for  the  perfect  an- 
other for  imperfect.  In  the  matter  of  celiba- 
cy and  marriage  there  may  be  two  vocations 
in  the  Church,  yet  one  vision  of  a  oomaum 
faith.  So  in  matten  of  war  and  peace  there 
is  more  than  one  vocation,  yet  one  common 
teaching  about  Justice  in  war  and  In  peace. 
One  common  set  of  precepts,  many  differ- 
ent counsels;  one  life  of  charity,  many  <Uf- 
f  erent  vocations:  this  is  our  vision. 

PBMZ  AMD  TBK  KUTCDOM 

Although  Ood  has  always  promised  His 
people  peace  and  rest,  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  these  promises  is  ever-present  in 
the  Bible.  "Not  as  the  world  gives  do  I  give 
peace,"  Jesus  says  (John  14:27).  Again:  "I 
have  come  to  bring  not  peace  but  the 
sword"  (Matthew  10:34).  And.  admonistiing 
Peter  in  Gethsemane,  Jesus  says:  "Put  your 
sword  back  into  its  place;  for  all  those  wlio 
take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 
Do  you  think  that  I  cannot  v>peal  to  my 
Father,  and  He  will  at  once  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  But  how  then 
should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  it 
must  be  so?"  (Matthew  26:52-54). 

In  the  Old  Testament  Ood  is  often  por- 
trayed as  Oae  Who  leads  His  people  into 
battle.  Whose  power  helps  th«n  to  prevail. 
Who  avenges  wrongs  done  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  Paradoxically,  Gideon  says,  "God 
is  peace,"  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on 
Israel  indudes  this,  that  "the  Lord  lift  up 
His  counteiumce  and  give  you  peace"  (Nimi- 
ben  6:23-27).  Ebekiel  speaks  for  Tahweh:  "I 
will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them;  it 
shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them  .  .  ."  (Esekiel  37:26).  Yet  as  sin  per- 
sists, so  does  war.  False  prophets  "heal  the 
wound  of  the  people  lightly"  (Jeremiah 
6:14).  Peace  would  have  come,  had  people 
not  persisted  in  sin:  "O!  that  you  had  bark- 
ened to  my  conunandments!  Then  your 
peace  would  have  been  like  a  river,  and  your 
righteousness  like  the  waves  of  the  sea" 
(Isaiah  48:18).  Only  in  the  time  of  fuU  right- 
eousness and  no  more  sin  shall  the  people 
"bend  their  swords  into  plow-shares,  and 
their  spears  Into  pruning  hooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  any  more"  (Isaiah 
2:4). 

Although  Jesus  comes  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  inaugurating  a  kingdom  of  peace.  He 
was  a  man  of  sorrows,  bloodily  slain  on  the 
cross.  He  called  His  disdples  to  share  in  self- 
sacrifice.  His  vision  of  this  world  was  no 
vision  of  the  easy  triumph  of  justice  and 
light.  On  the  contrary,  the  vision  of  Jesus  is 
a  divisive  force  in  history,  dividing  even 
families,  a  two-edged  sword  that  "pierces  to 
the  division  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  Joints  and 
marrow,  and  discerns  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions of  the  heart"  (Hebrews  4:12).  It  wiU 
diride  believer  from  infidel.  It  will  trouble 
individuals,  like  the  rich  young  man  (Mat- 
thew 19:16-26).  and  in  time  divide  the  na- 
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Umw.  In  tbte  worid  Jcmh  doca  not  pramlw 
pMee.  When  JCMM  weaks  of  peace,  it  ia  not 
M  tbe  abMooe  of  war  between  nattom.  or  as 
an  end  to  peiaecution.  or  as  a  ceaMtliw  of 
tnJiMtlee.  or  aa  an  end  to  terror  and  Ilea.  but. 
latber.  as  a  form  of  knowinc  and  beinc  tn 
unkn  with  Ood  (John  17:3).  a  "peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give"  (John  14:37).  It  is 
worth  notiiw  that  no  one  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  thinks  of  telllnc  the  Roman  oenturl- 
on  to  ■!««  up  their  military  careers— nei- 
ther Jesus  (Matthew  3:5-13).  nor  John  the 
Bapttat  (Luke  3:14).  not  8t  Paul  (Acta 
33:33). 
In  beinc  condemned  to  a  cruel  death  (Oa- 
3:13).  Jesus  did  not  defend  Himself 
unlust  treatment  and  assautts  upon 
wte  human  disolty.  He  followed  here  not 
His  will,  but  His  Father's,  offering  a  re- 
demptive SMcriflce  for  alL  His  gentleness 
under  torment.  His  nonvlolenoe.  and  His 
fuiglwDMB  of  His  kmcrs  have  led  some  to 
choose,  in  hn**"**""  of  Him.  nonviolence  ss 
a  way  of  Uf  e.  both  in  their  persons  and  in 
public  policy.  We  recognise  this  choice,  but 
beUeve  It  to  be  a  misreading  both  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  virtually  the  entire  Catho- 
lic tradition.  We  sharply  distinguish  be- 
tween inr*««™  as  a  personal  commitment, 
implicating  only  a  person  who  Is  not  a 
public  flgure  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
others,  and  pacifism  as  a  public  policy,  com- 
promising many  who  are  not  padfista  and 
endangering  the  very  possibility  of  padf  ism 
itself.  It  is  not  JuMce  If  the  human  race  as  a 
whole  or  In  part  is  heaped  with  Indignities, 
spat  upon,  publldy  bumUiated.  and  de- 
stroyed, as  Jesus  was.  It  is  not  moral  to 
permit  the  human  race  so  to  endure  the  in- 
justice of  the  pamlon  and  death  of  Christ. 
Many  serious  argumenta  against  pacifism  as 
a  Christian  vocation  have  been  offered 
throughout  C%rlstian  history.  Closest  to  our 
own  time,  the  argumenta  of  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr  and  C.  &  Lewis  may  be  cited.  While 
following  closely  the  paradoxical  language 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Catholic  tradition, 
and  choosing  against  pwr*^**™  for  ourselves, 
however,  we  honor  the  liberty  of  others  to 
choose  differently,  and.  in  particular,  the 
calling  of  the  clergy  not  to  take  up  arms. 
KinODOll  AXD  msToaT 

With  Pope  John  Paul  n  we  hold:  "CHuis- 
tisn  optimism  based  on  the  glorious  cross  of 
Christ  and  the  outpourtog  of  the  Holy 
Siririt  Is  no  excuse  for  self-deception.  For 
Chrtotians.  peace  on  earth  is  always  a  clial- 
lenge  because  of  the  presence  of  sin  In 
man's  heart. 

"Although  Christians  put  all  their  best 
energieB  Into  preventing  war  or  stopping  it. 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  about  their 
ability  to  cause  peace  to  triumph,  nor  about 
the  effect  of  their  ef forta  to  this  end.  They 
therefore  concern  themselves  with  all 
human  initiatives  in  favor  of  peace  and  very 
often  take  part  in  them.  But  they  regard 
them  with  realism  and  humility.  One  could 
almost  say  that  they  relatlviae  them  in  two 
sensec  they  relate  them  both  to  the  self-de- 
ception of  humanity  and  to  God's  saving 
plan."  [World  Day  of  Peace  Message.  1933.] 

History  is  open;  therefore,  one  must 
always  say  that  peace  is  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  heed  Pope  John  Paul  11. 
who  observes,  in  that  same  message,  "that 
in  this  world  a  totally  and  permanently 
peaceful  human  society  Is  unfortunately  a 
Utopia,  and  that  Ideologies  that  hold  up 
that  prospect  as  easily  attainable  are  based 
on  hopes  that  cannot  be  realised,  whatever 
the  usion  ^**«fawi  them." 

History  is  fuQ  of  ambiguities,  contingen- 
cies, and  complex  patterns  of  fact.  No  two 


people  perceive  world  affairs  to 
f«^i«t«»i  Interpretations  even  of  the  sim- 
plest eventa  radically  diverge.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  cherish  the  wisdom  of  the  Posto- 
fol  OonsMfiiMoii.' 

"Very  often  their  Christian  vision  will  sug- 
gest a  oertatai  sohitlon  In  some  given  sltusr 
tkm.  Tet  It  happens  rather  frequently,  and 
legitimately  so.  that  some  of  the  faithful, 
with  no  leas  sincerity,  will  see  the  problem 
quite  differently.  Now  If  one  or  other  of  the 
proposed  solutions  Is  too  easily  associated 
with  the  meaaage  of  the  Ooapel.  they  ought 
to  remember  that  in  those  caaea  no  one  is 
permitted  to  Identify  the  authority  of  the 
Church  exclusively  with  his  own  opinion. 
Let  them.  then,  try  to  guide  each  other  by 
sincen  dialog  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  charity 
and  with  anxious  interest  above  all  in  the 
common  good." 

MOBAL  CHOICn  FOB  THE  KUNmOlI 

From  some  of  the  early  Christians 
through  Dorothy  Day  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  some  Christians  joining  others 
like  Leo  Tolstoy,  Mahatma  Oandhl.  and 
Nmman  Thomas— have  held  that  any  use  of 
military  force  Is  immoral.  Tet  we  observe 
that  military  and  police  power  has  been  nec- 
essary from  time  immemorial  to  preserve 
dvOlxed  societies— and  padfista  them- 
selves—against unjust  sggresslon  and  brutal 
viotaitlon  of  rights.  As  a  set  of  practical 
method  ncmvlolent  techniques  have  pre- 
eminence for  nonpadflsta  as  well  as  for 
pacifists.  They  are,  after  all.  the  stuff  of  di- 
plomacy and  statecraft,  within  which  adver- 
saries observe  dvQ  discourse  and  amenities 
of  many  sorta.  Although  a  full  discussion  of 
these  Issues  would  take  us  too  far  afield,  we 
observe  that  there  are  important  distinc- 
tions to  be  made  between  force  and  violence, 
between  nonviolence  and  padfism,  and  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  authority  of  the 
state.  For  example,  nonpadflsta  prefer  non- 
violence to  violenoe.  resped  for  legitimate 
authority  to  naked  state  power,  and  legiti- 
mate uses  of  force  to  violent  acts.  Deter- 
rence itself  is  a  form  of  nonviolence,  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  force,  based  upon  legitimate  au- 
thority. 

While  some  Christian  communities,  such 
as  the  Mennonites.  the  Qualcers,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  make  the  refusal 
of  military  service  an  obligation  for  their 
members,  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  done 
so— Indeed,  has  afforded  many  argumenta, 
biblical,  theological,  moral,  and  poUtical, 
against  pacifism.  In  this  world  of  sin  and 
threat  of  war,  for  every  pacifist  who  refuses 
to  take  up  arms,  some  other  citizen,  who 
would  also  prefer  to  live  in  peace,  must  take 
his  place.  Nonetheless,  in  the  fuU  liberty  of 
an  open  church,  nonviolent  witness  through 
a  conscientious  refusal  of  military  service 
has  been  honored  In  the  (Catholic  tradition. 
Recovaiaing  this  liberty  of  conscience,  we 
nonetheless  argue  s«slnst  the  pacifist 
option,  as  did  C.  S.  Lewis  in  The  Weight  of 
COory: 

"Only  liberal  societies  tolerate  pacifists. 
In  the  liberal  society,  the  number  of  pad- 
fista wlU  dther  be  large  enough  to  cripple 
the  state  as  a  belligerent,  or  not.  If  not,  you 
have  done  nothing.  If  it  is  large  enough, 
then  you  have  handed  over  the  state  which 
does  tolerate  padfista  to  ita  totalitarian 
neighbor  who  does  not.  Padflsm  of  this 
kind  is  taking  the  straight  road  to  a  world  in 
which  there  wUl  be  no  pacifists." 

Thus  widespread  padflsm  In  churches  and 
unlversiUes  during  the  1930s  helped  con- 
vince HlUer  and  the  Japanese  that  the  West 
lacked  the  resolve  to  defend  Itself,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  launch  World  War  II. 


The  padflst  refuaea  to  reatratn  with  pro- 
portioaate  force  an  aggreaaor  who  la  Injur- 
ing the  tainocent.  By  eontrast.  8t  Augustine 
undCTStffffd  tht  «<n««mMMi  nf  Uw  to  tlwmand 
a  Juat  defenae  of  the  tamoccDt  Thia  la  be- 
cause St.  Augustine  understood  that  the 
worid  of  history  Is  tan  part  evil,  and  that 
action  to  reatratai  evil  Is  an  aaasntlal  compo- 
nent of  Juatloe.  WhOe  aome  Chrtattana  atreaa 
the  fact  that  the  "New  Kingdom"  haa  al- 
ready come  with  Jeaua.  others,  like  Augus- 
tine, stress  the  continuing  power  of  sin  and 
the  complex  texture  of  sodal  ambiguity. 
War,  for  *»»™pto,  may  arise  tnm.  human 
«iT.fiiiiMiM  iiut  it  may  also  afford  a  tragic 
remedy  for  stai  \n  poUtical  society.  (It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  we  obsnved.  above,  that  the 
possession  of  nudear  weapons  has  had  both 
threatening  and  moderating  eff  ecto  during 
the  past  35  years.)  Moreover,  If  love  de- 
mands the  defense  of  others  (such  that  a 
failure  to  defend  them  can  be  a  sin),  both 
love  and  Ju^oe  also  command  self-defense. 
Peace  is  sometimes  unjust:  war  Is  sometimes 
mor^Hy  Imperative.  In  clarifying  such  para- 
doxea.  the  traditional  Just-war  teaching  has 
stood  the  testa  of  time.  Many  who  claims  to 
reject  It  do,  nonethelcas.  invoke  Ita  criteria; 
as.  for  example,  in  Judging  nuclear  weapons 
immoral  (for  lack  of  proportionality  and  dis- 
crimination). In  defendhig  srars  of  liberation 
like  those  against  Somoaa  and  the  Shah, 
and  in  opposing  the  VS.  pnaeooe  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  essence  of  Just-war  theory  Ues  in  the 
conviction  that  wan  are  wrong  and  to  be 
avoided,  except  under  quite  stringently  de- 
fined conditions.  These  are  seven  in 
number  1)  Onoly  a  competent  authorUn  may 
declare  a  war  for  the  common  good  and  In 
the  interesta  of  the  public  order.  3)  It  must 
be  inspired  by  a  iuit  catue;  such  ss  to 
defend  against  aggression,  to  protect  inno- 
cent life  and  human  righta  from  real  and 
certain  injury,  and  to  resist  tyranny.  3)  A 
H0hf  intention  must  gtilde  the  purpose, 
means,  conduct,  and  alms  of  war  in  the  light 
of  the  "just  cause."  Violence  may  be  chosen 
only  4)  OS  a  Uut  retort,  when  all  peaceful 
methods  of  negotiation  have  faOed.  and  5) 
with  probabUitw  of  mecess— so  that  Irration- 
al resort  to  force  is  not  mandated  in  the 
name  of  justice.  The  nature  of  the  war  itself 
must  manifest  6)  proportionalitv:  the 
damage  to  be  inflicted  and  the  costa  in- 
curred must  not  constitute  a  greater  evil 
than  the  evil  to  be  avoided.  7)  Ju*t  meatu 
that  are  both  discriminate  and  proportional 
must  be  employed.  This  means  that:  a)  dit- 
crimination  between  combatanta  and  dvU- 
ians.  whUe  not  easy  to  observe  under 
modem  conditions,  must  be  maintained  in 
every  ad  of  war  b)  the  proportlonalitv  of 
each  act  of  war  derives  from  ita  indirect,  col- 
lateral, and  long-term  effects.  It  will  be 
noted  that  common-sense  criticisms  of  wars 
and  the  conduct  of  wars  ustudly  fall  under 
one  of  these  headings 

There  are  some  gaps  in  just-war  theory 
today,  since  new  conditions  have  raised  new 
questions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  followlnr  a)  Does  any  band  of  idealista 
or  cynics  that  takes  up  arms  in  the  name  of 
a  "just  cause"  constitute  a  competent  au- 
thority to  launch  a  just  war?  b)  Under  what 
drcumstances,  if  any,  are  acta  of  terrorism 
(that  is.  violent  act  directed  at  persons, 
property,  or  public  order),  for  whatever  mo- 
tives, whether  revolutionary  or  absurdist  or 
other,  justified?  c)  Considering  the  current 
literature  of  Instruction  in  the  conduct  of 
guerrilla  warfare,  the  training  of  terrorists, 
and  the  techniques  of  espionage  and  subver- 
sions, what  light  can  be  shed  by  Just-war 


theory  (m  exiating  praetleea  tai  

underground  wan?  d)  Aooordins  to  juat-war 
theory,  la  a  "odd  war"  of  captoaace  and 
oountereaploaage  to  be  m«fen»d  to  a  "hot 
war"  of  conventional  conflict,  aa  a  meana  of 
aelf-defenae:  and.  if  ao.  aooordtng  to  what 
standards  of  hehavior?  e)  Under  the  "para- 
doxes of  deterrence"  (to  be  dlseuased 
below),  does  the  traditional  teadilng  on  "In- 
tention" have  to  be  refined  and  stated  more 
ptedaely?  f )  If  It  may  be  eonduded  that  a 
particular  totalitarian  regime  la  evO  In  a 
special  way-->as  was  the  caae  with  National 
Socialism  under  Adolf  Hitler,  at  least  fttn 
the  time  of  the  death  campa  In  1941— do 
other  nations  acquire  moral  responsibilities, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  for  what  happens 
within  those  regimes?  What  responsibility 
have  dtiaens  of  one  nation  to  be  keeper  of 
the  human  righta  of  those  of  another? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  unanswered 
questions  of  our  day. 

WAS  AHD  PBACB  TOBST 

Because  of  the  unparalleled  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  Is  easy  to  be  deflected  from 
reasoned  discourse.  When  one  has  listened 
to  eminent  adentista  and  phyaidans  detaO 
the  horrors  of  the  worst  imaginahle  case  of 
nudear  destruction,  one  Is  driven  to  recall 
the  lessons  of  Christian  faith  about  the  pre- 
cariousness  af  all  human  life,  the  approach- 
ing end  of  history,  the  perennial  wickedness 
and  obduraleness  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  total  sovereignty  of  GkML  Nudear  weap- 
ons have  changed  our  world  but  have  not  al- 
tered the  fundamentals  of  the  Jewlah-Chrls- 
tian  vision.  In  the  biblical  era,  only  about 
fifty  millioit  human  bdnga.  widely  aeparat- 
ed  from  eaidi  other,  lived  on  earth.  Under 
ancient  conditions  of  commimiratiwiSi  those 
who  lived  in  a  particular  village,  town, 
region,  or  country  believed  they  knew  "Uie 
whole  worlci"  and  did  not  know  they  Inhab- 
ited a  tiny  planet  splnnlnc  in  space.  For 
them,  the  destruction  of  their  whole  world 
could  descend  in  one  violent  sacking,  pillag- 
ing, and  leveling— as.  more  than  once,  the 
heads  of  infanta  in  Israel  were  dashed 
against  stones;  and  as  Moscow.  Kiev, 
Warsaw  fell  to  Mcmgol  Invaders  In  horrors 
still  not  fbrgotten.  Images  of  horrible 
plague  and  dertructlon  often  arose  In  medie- 
val times.  Nbt  even  our  fears  are  as  novel  as 
we  think.  This  is  the  context  In  which  Pope 
John  Paul  Q  said  at  Hlroahtana:  "In  the  past 
it  was  possible  to  destroy  a  village,  a  town,  a 
region,  even  a  country.  Now  It  is  the  whole 
planet  that  has  come  under  threat"  Today, 
nudear  weapons  add  new  dimensions  of 
scale  and  tfcne,  through  prolonged  radloao- 
Uvity.  These  new  possibilities  make  two 
questions  most  insistent:  Can  nudear  war  be 
prevented?  If  so,  which  strateglea  and  tac- 
tics, and  which  principles  of  human  behav- 
ior, are  most  likely  to  succeed  In  preventing 
it?  The  first  question  Involves  a  principle: 
We  must  s«^  to  prevent  nudear  war.  The 
second,  while  also  involving  principles.  Is  ul- 
timately a  quesUon  for  prudential  judg- 
ment. 

THXmW  IIMIIIIT 

There  is  «  widespread.  weQ-organlaed.  and 
well-financed  "peace  movement"  In  several 
free  countries  today,  partteularly  tai  those 
about  to  mgke  decisions  for  their  future  de- 
fense against  superior  nudear  forces  now 
arrayed  agglnst  them:  West  Oermany,  the 
Netherlands.  Denmark.  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  (France  is  militarily  inde- 
pendent of  NATO  and  has  Ito  own  deter- 
rent; ita  "peace  movement"  is  far  less  visi- 
ble.) There  Is  also  a  well-organlaed  "peace 
movement"  in  many  dtles  In  the  United 
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states.  Some  have  found  the  public  discus- 
sion here  and  abroad  "unprecedented  In  ita 
aoope  and  depth."  Democratic  societies  en- 
tniat  such  matters  to  public  discussion;  that 
Is  one  reason  they  are  worth  defending.  De- 
mocracy Itself  depends  upon  the  dvOlty. 
iiasisiahlrnfs  and  wisdon  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

Political  peace  has  always  hem  precari- 
ous, and  statesmen  imply  fragility  when 
they  use  such  phrases  as  "the  balance  of 
power."  An  overall  balance  of  power,  always 
th^fMng,  does  not  guarantee  peace.  Yet  ex- 
perlenoe  has  shown  that  the  capadty  to  re- 
taliate In  kind  has  prevented  some  weapons 
systems  from  being  used,  even  when  peace  is 
breadied— e.g.,  chemical  weivons  tn  World 
War  n.  But  deterrence  has  never  hem 
wisely  thought  of  as  a  "safe  and  stable" 
system,  except  by  comparison  with  other 
proposed  alternatives.  Today  a  spiritual  sea 
change   does   threaten   deterrence.    Since 
1945.  the  400  million  dtlsens  of  the  NATO 
countries  have  enjoyed  liberty  and  prosperi- 
ty unparallded  in  human  history.  Ctumges 
in  material  conditions  also  unleashed  new 
poHlblllttes  for  spiritual  fulfillment  This 
great    transformation    in    life    has    been 
sudden  and  profound.  C^hildren  can  scarcely 
know  the  almost  wholly  different  conditions 
under  which  their  parenta  entered  upon  life 
during  the  Depression  and  wartime.  The 
horrors  and  deprivations  of  forty  years  ago 
are  unknown  to  a  majority  of  those  now 
living.  Consequently,  unrealistic  and  Utopi- 
an expectations  find  f ertOe  soil.  Deterrence 
is   sometimes  -judged   against    ideals,    not 
sgalnst  recent  history.  There  is  a  danger 
that  history  may  once  again  repeat  Itself, 
not  only  In  E&rope  but  elsewhere.  Preserv- 
ing peace  and  defending  justioe  and  political 
tasks;  and  pollUcs.  while  always  smbiguous 
are  imperfect  Is  the  instrument  of  natural 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the 
innocent    Constitutional    law,    democratic 
procedures,  and  political  processes  are  far 
from  perfect  but  they  are  noble  in  their  de- 
pendence upon  dvil  discourse,  persuasion, 
and  realistic  judgment  about  the  less  than 
pnfeet 

To  be  sure,  it  is  tragic  that  so  much  treas- 
ure has  had  to  be  spent  on  arms  since  1945. 
The  postwar  world  might  have  been  dif fer- 
mt  Moreover,  if  one  compares  the  crude 
atomic  bomb  of  1945  and  ita  primitive  deliv- 
ery system  with  the  weaponry  to  be  found 
37  years  later  in  the  arsenals  of  the  UJ3.  and 
the  USSR,  one  sees  that  the  "arms  race" 
means  not  <Mily  treasure  spent  but  condi- 
tions transformed.  This  Is  true  even  though 
the  total  money  spent  on  nudear  weapons 
and  their  technology  has  been  a  very  small 
ftaetkm  of  UJS.  economic  resources.  Ex- 
penditures on  the  research  and  production 
of  nudear  weapons  by  the  United  States 
since  1945  have  been  estimated  to  be  less 
than  $400  billion,  about  $13  billion  per  year. 
In  fiscal  year  1983,  U.S.  expenditures  on  nu- 
dear weapons  constitute  9  per  cent  of  the 
military  budget  2.9  per  cent  of  the  entire 
federal  budget  and  about  0.6  per  cent  of 
ONP.  Compared  to  conventional  arms,  nu- 
dear arms  are  vastly  less  expensive. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaties  ending 
World  War  n,  the  United  States  has  chiefly 
been  charged  with  the  defense,  not  simply 
of  ita  own  interesta,  but  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  as  well.  After  the  war,  all  West- 
em  natkms  virtually  disarmed.  Even  in  the 
face  of  a  massive  Soviet  build-up  since 
1965— the  most  massive  in  peacetime  histo- 
ry—the defense  budget  in  1981  for  Western 
nations  was,  according  to  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London: 
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for  Belglxi?".  3.3  per  cent  of  ONP;  Britain. 
5.4;  Canada,  1.7;  Denmarii.  35;  France,  4.1; 
Germany.  4.3;  Greece.  5.7;  Italy.  2.5;  Japan. 
0.9;    Luxembourg.    1.3;    Netheriands.    3.4; 
Norway.    3.3;    Portugal.    3.8;    Spatai.    1>. 
Turkey.  4.5;  U.S..  6.1.  (It  to  esUmated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  spoids.   for  ita  armed 
forces   alone,   not  counting  the   military 
KGB,  between  11  and  12  per  cent  The 
Soviet  GNP  to  lower  than  that  of  the  U.S.: 
but  costs,  not  least  in  salaries  to  military 
and  military  industries,  are  much  lower  in 
the  Soviet  Union.)  These  conslderatlcxis  sug- 
gest two  oondusions.  First  the  percoitage 
of  national  resources  spent  on  arms  by  the 
Westem  allies  to  low.  Second,  the  percent- 
age of  national  resources  spent  on  nvdear 
arms  to.  in  the  case  of  the  U.8..  ten  ttanes  as 
low.  Thus  when,  in  1976.  the  Holy  See  con- 
demned the  arms  race  as  a  danger,  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  poor,  and  a  folly  that 
does  not  provide  the  security  It  promises, 
the  Holy  See  could  not  reasonably  be  taiter- 
preted  as  asking  the  Westem  allies  to  spend 
much  less  than  they  are  spending.  The 
reason  for  poverty  in  the  world  to  not  ade- 
quate defense.  Furthermore,  efforta  to  sup- 
plant reliance  on  nudear  weaponry  with  re- 
liance on  conventi<mal  weaponry  are  bound 
to  raise  military  costa  dramatically,  since 
conventional  weapons  are  far  more  ei^ien- 
sive. 

While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  "arms 
race"  of  Third  World  Countries  or  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  do  note  that  the  percent- 
age of  world  gross  economic  product  being 
spent  on  arms  hss  declined  during  every 
year  since  1967.  According  to  The  StatUtical 
Abttract  of  the  United  Statea.  in  1978,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
world  spent  5.4  per  cent  of  ita  gross  econom- 
ic produd  on  arms,  down  from  6.7  per  cent  a 
decade  earlier.  In  1978  thto  amounted  to 
$480  billion.  Since  virtually  all  nations  of 
the  world  are  welfare  states  to  some  degree 
or  another,  it  must  be  noted  that  govem- 
ment  expcxidltures  alone  for  health  and  wel- 
fare, not  cotmting  expenditures  by  jHrtvate 
citizens  on  their  own  behalf,  amounted  to 
several  times  the  level  of  military  expendi- 
tures. In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the 
portion  of  the  federal  budget  spent  on 
health  and  welfare  programs  of  various 
sorta  during  1982  was  51  per  cent,  and  on  de- 
fense programs.  26  per  cent.  Thto  does  not 
Include  human  services  provided  by  state 
and  local  govemm«ita  ami  by  private  agra- 
cles  of  every  sort.  Since  the  United  States 
bears  the  free  world's  heaviest  defense 
burden,  comparisons  of  percentages  of 
human-services  expenditures  to  military  ex- 
penditures in  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  nations  are  even  more 
favorable.  In  the  free  nations,  moneys  from 
all  sources  spent  on  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  other  himian  services  exceed 
moneys  spent  on  weapons  by  a  factor  of 
about  twenty  to  one. 

It  is.  nonethdess,  true  that  lower  spend- 
ing on  defense  would  be  advantageous  to  sIL 
Since  government  spending  that  creates 
defidta  has  implications  for  inflation  and 
unemployment,  every  reduction  in  pressure 
on  government  budgeta  may  have  salutary 
effecte  throughout  the  economy.  For  many 
reasons,  we  favor  the  tninimiim  smount  of 
defense  spending  consistent  with  moral  obli- 
gations to  defend  the  innocent  with  just 
means.  We  recoi^iize  that  moral  means  may 
be  more  costly  than  less  moral  means,  as 
conventional  deterrence  may  be  more  costly 
than  nudear  deterrence,  but  we  accept  thto 
as  the  price  of  moral  behavior. 
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To  ny  DO  to  nuclear  w  to  both  »  neees- 
anr  and  •  eomptez  task.  «apwially  alnoe 
aayiii0  no  doent  make  It  so.  It  to  alao  a  taak 
fun  of  panwIoiK.  and  dmnandi  new  ways  of 
ttijnfctwy  It  to  a  talk  demanding  peraever- 
anee  ban  one  generation  to  another.  It  to  a 
talk  exQutaitely  dependent  upon  cool-head- 
ednea  and  the  force  of  reaMin.  a  taak  made 
dlf  flcult  by  outbunu  of  pamkm.  aocuaation. 
tiavrant  hyperbole,  and  mhleartlng  amer- 
ttan.  In  denouncing  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  for  being 
baaed  upon  a  balance  of  nuclear  power, 
some   critics   faO    to    imagine    the   conse- 
quences of  losing  a  war  to  a  tyrannical 
power.  Some  also  fall  to  Imagine  the  conse- 
quences of  attempting  a  balance  of  conven- 
tional power.  First,  the  history  of  modem 
Europe  to  not  reassuring  about  balances  of 
conventional  power.  Second,  world  leaders 
do  not  seem  by  their  behavior  to  fear  con- 
ventional wars— of  which  there  have  been 
more  than  67  since  World  War  II— as  they 
fear  nuclear  oonfUet.  Third,  at  present  the 
conventional  military  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Unkn    sufficiently    outnumber    those    of 
Western  Europe   to  create  an   imbalance 
whose  netlflcatlon  would  require  Immedi- 
ate, sustained,  and  heavy  military  expendi- 
tures by  Western  nations.  A  poUtical  leader 
seeking  to  soUdt  those  expenditures  from 
voters  might  not  be  successful,  and  might 
not  win  support  from  the  churches,  the  uni- 
versities, snd  the  press.  In  short,  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  nudear  balance  to  easier  to  talk 
about  than  to  realiae.  Further,  it  Is  one- 
sided to  apeak  of  "p^rdiological  damage" 
done    to   ordinary    people,    especially    the 
young,  by  the  nuclear  balance  without  com- 
paring it  to  the   "psychological  damage" 
that  would  be  caused  by  heavier  taxes  snd 
conscription  for  conventional  forces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  intimidation  under  "Pln- 
landtoatlon."  on  the  other.  Appeasement, 
too.  rsnirs  "psychological  damage."  It  Is 
also  extreme  to  contrast  the  "billions  read- 
ily spent  for  destructive  instruments"— $17 
bOUan  were  spent  in  the  UJB.  In  1982  on 
stiategle    forces— with    "pitched    battles" 
being  waged  in  the  U.8.  Congress  over  "a 
fraction  of  thto  amount  for  the  homeless, 
the  hungry,  and  the  helpless."  Moneys  allo- 
cated by  Congress  for  housing  assistance, 
food  stamps.  Medicaid.  Medicare,  and  other 
forms  of  welfare  vastly  exceed  moneys  allo- 
cated for  nudear  arms.  Although  one  might 
wish  that  cuts  in  spending  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  go  to  the  homeless,  the  hungry, 
and  the  helpless,  the  second  draft  of  the 
Pastoral  Letter  of  the  US.  Catholic  Bishops 
(November  1M2)  prudenUy  observes:  "Re- 
jection of  some  f  «»ms  of  nuclear  deterrence 
might  therefore  require  a  wUlingneas  to  pay 
htjtwr  costs  to  develop  ccmventional  forces. 
Leaders  and  peoples  of  other  nations  might 
also  have  to  accept  higher  costs  for  their 
own  defense  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  to  withdraw  any  threat  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  first."  Saying  no  to  nuclear 
weapcms  might,  therefore,  impose  a  greater 
burden  on  the  poor  than  they  now  bear, 
anioious  LBuaasHiP  amd  rnauc  niaATX 
Religious  leaders  who  wish  to  influence 
public  policy  by  influencing  public  opinion 
owe  a  special  debt  to  democratic  states,  and 
incur  an  obligation  to  defend  them  against 
those  who  would  destroy  them.   "Rulers 
must  be  supported  and  enlightened  by  a 
public  opinion  that  encourages  them  or. 
where    necessary,    expresses    disapproval." 
Pope  John  Paul  II  says,  thus  preferring  so- 
cieties in  which  the  public  may  express  dls- 
ap^tyval  of  their  leaders.  Is  it  Just  to  defend 
such  societies  with  nuclear  weapons?  Some 


would  "buUd  a  barrier  against  the  concept 
of  nuclear  war."  But  a  parchment  barrier 
will  not  prevent  nuclear  war.  As  even  God's 
commandmenU  have  frequently  been  dis- 
obeyed, so  also  a  nuclear  war  may  be  waged 
by  sinful  mm.  Since  thto  possibility  cannot 
be  excluded,  it  does  not  seem  wrong  for  the 
potential  victims  of  nuclear  war  to  give 
some  thought  to  surviving  It.  Is  it  a  neces- 
sary assumption  that  any  one  use  of  any 
one  type  of  nuclear  weapon  will  result 
almost  at  once  in  the  explosion  of  every  nu- 
clear weapon?  History  to  full  of  surprises 
and  sudden  turns.  What  seems  most  proba- 
ble often  does  not  occur.  Prudent  leaders 
must,  therefore,  consider  other  possible 
eventualities. 

It  to  possible  that  one  step  into  nuclear 
warfare  will  escalate  outside  human  control 
to  total  expenditure  of  every  nuclear 
weapon.  But  thto  to  not  the  only  possibility. 
Moral  reflection  requires  the  moralist  to 
face  other  eventualities.  Today,  these  poati- 
bilities  are  shaped  by  two  great  concrete  re- 
alities: the  actual  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  democracies.  The 
problem  of  saying  no  to  nuclear  war  to  not 
abstract;  it  to  concretely  directed  most  of  all 
to  Moscow,  to  Washington,  and  to  the  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Actual  decisions  about  exist- 
ing and  forthcoming  nuclear  weapons  are 
made  by  real  persons  in  specific  political 
and  geographical  locations.  Moral  thinking 
about  nuclear  war  must  be  concrete,  as  well 
as  abstract. 

THE  COHCaKR  MOBAL  COHTBZT 

In  deciding  ethical  questions  in  political 
matters  it  to  wise  procedure  to  seek  first  a 
clear  grasp  of  realities,  interests,  and 
powers.  Thto  attained,  one  then  wisely  asks: 
"What  ought  we  to  do?"  and  appeato  to  all 
one's  resources  of  vision  and  principle.  Vir- 
tually all  arguments  about  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  war  hinge  on  Judgments  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
nuclear  forces.  In  1968,  the  U.S.  had  a  larger 
number  of  nuclear  warheads,  a  greater  total 
throw-weight,  and  a  larger  and  more  varied 
nimiber  of  delivery  systems  than  did  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  an  effort  to  promote  arms 
control.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara  froae  the  strategic  bomber  fleet  at  600 
aircraft,  fn»e  the  number  of  land-based 
missiles  at  1,054,  and  frose  the  maximum 
number  of  nuclear  submarines  at  41.  By 
1982  the  total  throw-weight  of  U.8.  nuclear 
anenato  had  been  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half,  and  warheads  have  been  reduced 
in  number  and  siae.  Rmphasto  has  been 
placed  upon  smaller,  more  accurate  war- 
heads, in  order  to  meet  the  Just-war  criteria 
of  proportionality  and  discrimination,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  entrapment  In  a  strategy 
of  Mutual  Assured  DestnictioiL  (We  our- 
selves Judge  that  thto  shift  away  from  MAD 
is  morally  correct  despite  the  fact  that 
MAD  affords  conceptual  simplicity  and 
lower  costs.)  Since  1968,  no  new  delivery 
system  for  XJS.  land-baaed  missiles  has  been 
built,  no  new  bomber  has  been  built,  and 
both  the  IC8M  missiles  (1,052)  and  the  B- 
52s  (315)  are  entering  obsolescence. 

Since  1968.  by  contrast,  the  Soviets  have 
developed  the  number,  power,  variety,  and 
accuracy  of  their  delivery  systems  and  war- 
heads. As  Carter's  Defense  Secretary, 
Harold  Brown,  said:  "When  we  buUd,  they 
build.  When  we  stop  buUding,  they  build." 
The  VS.  did  try  a  freexe.  for  14  years.  The 
trend  lines  of  Soviet  forces  kept  mounting, 
while  those  of  U.S.  forces  either  fell  or  rase 
more  slowly  and  have  now  become  subject 
to  public  pressure  for  a  total  freexe.  The  8o- 


vleU  have  developed  a  strategie  triad,  with 
nuclear  weapons  on  aircraft  and  In  subnar 
rlnea.  Tbdr  land-based  mtasilea  outnumber 
ours  tqr  a  third,  and  are  larger,  more 
modem,  and  more  powerfuL*  Although 
some  eritiGS  of  VS.  ptOkj/tar  that  the  XJA 
may  by  1990  develop  a  fint-atrike  eapabtUty 
against  Soviet  land-baaed  missiles— an  Inten- 
tion denied  by  VJB.  of flciato-the  Sovieta  al- 
ready possess  such  a  capability.*  Their  land- 
based  missiles  are  sufficient  in  numbw  and 
power  to  deUver  at  least  two  warheads  tm 
each  of  the  1.052  American  siloa.  whQe  still 
retaining  a  large  ntmtber  of  warheads  and 
delivery  systems  for  a  aeoond  strike.  If  it  to 
wrong  for  the  VS.  to  have  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. It  would  seem  to  be  wrong  to  acqul- 
eace  In  the  Soviets'  having  one. 

Some  citisens  are  Inclined  to  stress  the 
possibilities  of  negotiation,  agreement, 
neighborly  coexistence,  and  perhaps  even 
ultimate  friendahlp  with  the  Soviets.  Point- 
ing out  that  now-friendly  nations  like  Ger- 
many and  Japan  were  not  long  ago  our  f  oea, 
they  correctly  say  that  In  world  affairs 
there  are  no  permanent  enemies.  They  be- 
Ueve  that  taking  risks,  taking  flnt  st^is, 
and  launching  inltiaUvea  will  draw  the 
Soviet  leaders  into  amicable,  or  at  least  non- 
hostUe.  relations.  Since  the  days  of  Lenin, 
the  Soviets  have  fequenUy  supported 
"peace  offensives."  Surely,  some  citizens 
conclude,  peace  to  better  than  war,  agree- 
ment better  than  conflict,  amity  better  than 
struggle. 

Much  depends  on  how  cynical  Soviet  lead- 
ers are.  If  their  purpoae  to  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  democratic  societies,  feigned 
friendship  may  suit  them  now.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  Soviet  Union  InteiKto  to  become 
a  nation  like  other  nations,  committed  to 
living  and  letting  live,  respectful  mutuality 
may  be  possible.  Ammig  these  and  other 
possibilities,  how  should  we  Judge  the  pur- 
poses aiMl  character  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  That  is  the  factual  question 
on  which  subsequent  ethical  Judgment 
turns.  Naivete  in  thto  Judgmrat,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  excessive  cynicism,  on  the  other, 
would  undercut  moral  correctness  in  later 
Judgments.  For  it  to  not  moral  to  place  trust 
In  a  liar,  nor  to  it  moral,  from  erroneous 
hardness  of  heart,  to  withhold  trust  Judg- 
ment about  the  Soviet  leaders  must  there- 
fore be  carefully  developed,  beginning  with 
their  own  view  of  themselves  and  their 
strategies  for  war.  Thto  to  another  instance 
of  the  crucial  role  played  by  prudence. 

In  sasfMlny  the  purposes  and  character  of 
the  Soviet  leaders,  it  to  crucial  to  observe 
three  facts.  First,  the  number  of  relevant 
decision-makers  Is  very  small  (14  In  the  Po- 
litburo), and  their  means  of  attaining  power 


•  The  Soviet  IC8M  force  currently  numben  1.3n 
miaUes,  compared  to  1.063  for  the  U.8.,  and  poe- 
iriifi  sreater  aoresste  Uirow-wetofat  than  the 
U.8.  Mlaile  foioea.  The  latest-scDeraUon  Soviet 
warheads  are  more  aoctuate  than  their  American 
countcfparts,  and  the  anallest  Soviet  MIRVed  war- 
heads are  twice  as  larse  as  the  tartest  VJB.  MIRVed 
warheads.  See  the  InsUtute  for  Stiatecic  Studies. 
The  MOUant  BoXanoe  tU2-tS.  pp.  llS-111:  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Present  Danser's  Hat  America 
Become  Number  2T 

■  Admiral  Thomas  Hayward.  the  CMtt  of  Naval 
Operations,  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices committee  in  1»T»:  "With  respect  to  essential 
equivalence  it  is  my  view  that  without  any  question 
the  SovleU  wlU  have  a  first-strike  capability  over 
the  next  few  years.  If  that  Is  not  a  loss  of  essential 
equlvalenee.  I  do  not  know  what  la."  UOUarv  tmpU- 
cation*  of  the  Treatt  on  Me  Umitation  of  Strategie 
Armt  and  Protocol  Thereto,  Hearlnss.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Omunlttee.  Part  1,  p.  1T7. 


and  of  holding  power  are  far  from  regular, 
systematic  ogien,  and  under  puUlc  oontroL 
Much  Jockeying  goes  on:  there  have  been 
many  murdets.  execuUons.  dtaappearancea. 
and  obliterations  from  the  htatortcal  record 
("mmpersona")  among  them.  Second,  the 
ideology  of  Marxlsm-Lenlntom.  which  legiti- 
matea  their  tole  in  hlstonr.  their  authority, 
and  their  morality,  operatea  as  a  daeA  upon 
their  behavior.  Even  for  those  who  do  not 
believe  thto  Ideology  in  their  hearts,  ideolog- 
ical deviaUoo  may  swiftly  beoome  a  aouroe 
of  vuhierabiSty  to  their  pasltlons  and  their 
Uvea.  Third,  the  culture  of  oentuiiea  of  Rus- 
sian experience.  Including  xenophobia  and  a 
senae  of  inferiority.  affecU  their  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  Ruasian  people 
in  history.  Observers  properly  debate  what 
comparative  weighte  to  assign  to  eadi  of 
theae  three  characteristics:  organtoattons 
struggle:  the  ideology  of  Marxlnn-Lminlsm: 
and  Russiaa  experience  and  culture.  All 
three  factor!  bear  on  the  Soviet  aenae  of  se- 
curity and  Ustorical  destiny.  All  three  must 
be  soberly  oonsidered.  Whetho-  one  enter- 
tains prospects  of  friendship  or  coextotenoe 
or  struggle  With  such  leaden  to  mudi  affect- 
ed by  such  gssessment  How  one  weighs  the 
moral  value  of  Soviet  words  and  deeds  to 
also  af fecte4  by  one's  Judgment  about  their 
cultural  world.  Words  spoken  and  deeds 
done  have  fall  significance  only  In  such  oon- 
texU.  How  to  interpret  their  significance 
within  one's  own  context  to  a  quite  differoit 
matter. 

The  record  of  arms-control  negotiations 
during  the  past  hundred  years  has  been,  for 
the  most  pert,  a  record  of  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  cynically  ambitious  and  self-de- 
ception on  the  part  of  those  who  thought 
peace  might  be  bought  cheap.*  The  record 
of  other  nations'  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  nonaggiwion  and  nonin- 
terfermce  pacts,  and  treaties  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  and  the  like,  has 
always  demanded  unusual  amounts  of  vigi- 
lance against  betrayal.  Marztat-Lenintot  ide- 
ology rejects  "bourgeoto  fomaltom."  includ- 
ing prcHnises  and  signed  agreements;  Soviet 
practice  in  observing  treatlea.  while  some- 
times good,  to  selective.  Furthermore,  to 
demand  on-the-ground  verlflabillty  of 
Soviet  arms  is  to  demand  a  sweeping  change 
within  the  structure  of  Soviet  society.  De- 
spite aU  tUs,  negotiatkms  are  both  neces- 


sary and  useful.  But  signed  agreements  by 
Soviet  leaders  cannot  be  prudmUy  under- 
stood as  deterrents  to  any  course  of  action 
Soviet  leaders  choose  to  take  when  they 
choose  to  take  it.  Parchment  barriers  have 
seldon  restrained  players  of  RealpoUtlk. 

In  1068.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
Judged  that  U.S.  strategic  forces  were  both 
superior  to  Soviet  forces  and  at  a  point  of 
suffldeney  for  the  deterrence  of  any  possi- 
bfSLSoviet  attack.  For  thto  reason,  he  Insti- 
tuted the  freeie  mentioned  above.  Secretary 
MtMfiara's  Judgment  was  that  the  Soviete 
wouMbiifld  up  their  forces  until  they 
reached  parity.  By  1972.  with  the  signing  of 
SALT  I.  leaders  on  both  sides  claimed  that 
parity  had  beat  reached.  Since  1974,  the  So- 
viets have  added  two  new  generations  of  de- 
livery systems  and  warheads,  with  others  in 
development.  Thto  includes  strategic  mto- 
silea  of  uniH«oedented  size  and  throw- 
wel^t.  and  large,  swift  missUes  for  the  Eu- 
ropean theater,  as  welL*  In  a  sense,  the  nu- 
clear initiative  has  passed  into  Soviet  hands. 

As  for  the  United  States,  military  budgets 
in  constant  1972  dollars  ranained  relatively 
level  from  1962  to  1082,  and  expenditures 
for  nuclear  weapons  as  a  percentage  of  the 
military  budget  and  in  constant  1972  dollars 
have  also  remained  remarkably  level.*  From 
1068  until  1976,  virtually  every  presidential 
^•itff^paigw  snd  many  congrosioiul  cam- 
paigns were  conducted  on  the  pledge  to  cut 
military  spending.  As  a  proportion  of  GNP, 
military  spending  went  from  9  per  cent  in 
1960  to  5  per  cent  in  1980.  As  a  proportion 
of  the  federal  budget,  military  spending 
during  the  same  period  went  from  44  per 
cent  to  23  per  cent  Beginning  tmder  Presi- 
dent Carter,  and  continuing  under  President 
Reagan,  the  military  budget  (In  actual  out- 
lays) has  now  been  slated  to  rise,  in  real 
terms,  at  7  per  cent  per  year,  reaching  about 
6.3  per  cent  of  GNP  and  32.4  per  cent  of  the 
projected  federal  budget  for  1984.  Unlike 
other  imtlons,  the  United  Stetes  is  charged 
not  solely  with  Its  own  defense  but  with 


4  After  chrenlcllns  the  various  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts at  arms  control  in  this  century,  the  historian 
Bartara  Tucbman  says:  "I  have  engaced  in-  this 
loot  and  dreary  survey  In  order  to  show  that  con- 
trol of  war  ia  the  form  of  disarmament  or  limita- 
tion of  arms  Itas  been  a  fruttleas  effort."  Part  of  the 
reason  why  tkto  Is  the  case  Is  snssested  by  Salvador 
de  Madaj1as4  diabman  of  the  Lsague  of  Nations 
Diaarmament  Conunissioa  and  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, who  observed  in  his  memoirs  In  1973.  ss 
quoted  by  Mis.  Tuchman:  "  Tlie  tr«(ri>le  with  dtsar- 
mament  was  (snd  stUl  U)  that  the  problem  of  war  is 
tackled  upakk  down  and  at  the  wront  end  ...  Na- 
tions don't  distrust  esch  other  because  they  sre 
armed:  they  are  armed  because  they  dIstniBt  each 
other.  And  therefore  to  want  disamament  before  a 
n^intmiim  of  oommoH  agreement  on  fundamentals 
Is  as  absurd  as  to  want  people  to  so  undressed  In 
winter.' "  JVe*  York  Timet  Magaaime.  April  It.  1962. 

See  also  Theodore  Draper.  "How  Not  To  Think 
About  Nuclear  War."  The  New  York  Kevtew  of 
Bookt,  July  IS.  1S82:  "Once  different  weapons  and 
even  different  weapons  systems  must  be  evaluated 
and  ^fi^wwiM^  off  asalnst  each  other.  netoUations 
Inevitably  degenerate  Into  endismly  futile  hashing 
leaslons.  bro«^t  to  a  close  only  by  agieement  on  a 
crasy  quttt  of  trade-offs  snd  loopholss.  Necotlattoas 
of  this  sort  beoome  more  important  for  the  mere 
oonsolaUon  ttut  the  deadly  antagonisU  are  nesotl- 
atlnt  than  for  anything  the  neaoUatlons  may  bring 
forth.  .  .  .  short  of  aboltohing  all  nuclear  weapons 
forever, .  .  .  deterrence  Is  all  we  have." 


*  Modernisation  of  the  Soviet  ICSM  force  has  fo- 
eioed  on  the  88-17,  88-18.  and  88-19  missUes: 
durini  the  last  decade,  more  than  half  of  Soviet 
sUos  have  been  rebuilt  to  house  these  weapons.  See 
Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  MUitary  Povier 
m&.  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  1981).  p.  M.  Of 
particular  concern  Is  the  giant  88-18,  which  carries 
a  payload  large  enough  and  Is  accurate  enough  to 
threaten  U.8.  ICBMs  in  their  sUos.  The  SS-18.  of 
wliich  WW  have  been  deployed,  dwarfs  the  proposed 
MX:  It  Is  IM  feet  high.  10  feet  in  diameter,  has  a 
throw-weight  of  18,000  pounds,  and  can  carry  up  to 
10  wariteads.  By  companion,  the  MZ  Is  73  feet 
hiili,  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  has  a  throw-weight 
of  about  84100  pounds,  and  can  carry  6  to  10  war- 
heads. The  88-17  and  88-19  are  comparable  in 
these  reapecte  to  the  MZ.  See  ITte  MUitary  Balance 
lM2-»3,  p.  113  and  Michael  B.  Donley,  ed..  The 
SALT  Handbook  (The  Heritage  PoundaUon.  1979). 
pp.  63,  75.  Tlie  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
notes  that  "in  only  the  last  five  years,  the  number 
of  deployed  Soviet  IRBM  [intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missile]  warlieads  targeted  on  NATO— Europe 
uid  Asia— has  more  than  doubled."  Hat  America 
Become  No.  i?  p.  31.  The  principal  threat  is  the 
Soviet  88-30:  "The  88-30.  with  three  MIRVs  per 
missile  and  significant  improvements  in  survivabU- 
ity.  mobdlty,  responsiveness,  snd  accuracy,  is  a  far 
more  capable  weapon  than  the  older  S8-4  and  S8-S 
miiTila.  . . .  [It]  can  cover  the  entire  European  the- 
ater and  provide  significant  coverage  of  other 
areas."  Orxsntoatlon  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Vnited  Stalet  Militarg  PoiUreJor  /T  iMJ.  p.  37. 

•Cawrles  Mohr,  "Drop  in  0.8.  Anns  Spurs  Debate 
on  Military  FOUcy."  New  York  Timet,  October  34. 
1063.  For  spending  on  nuclear  forces  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  military  budget  (or  1962-1983.  see  Kevin 
N.  Lewis,  The  Economics  af  SALT  Revitited  (Rand 
Corp..  1979).  p.  10,  snd  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Annual  Report  to  Congrat,  Fitcal  Year  19S3, 
p.  A-1. 


that  of  Westem  Europe  and  Japan.  It  to  ea- 
timated  that  the  maintenance  of  303.000 
troops  In  Europe  costs  the  defense  budget 
$133  billion  yearly,  compared  to  the  expend-  - 
Iture  (in  1081)  of  $16.7  biUion  on  all  nuclear 
forces  together.''  VS.  strategic  bombera. 
undo-  the  McNamara  freeze,  have  been  re- 
duced from  600  to  315.  The  number  of  land- 
based  ICBMs  remains  at  1,052.  The  number 
of  nuclear  submarines  remains  at  31,  of 
which  <mly  half  are  on  station  at  any  one 
time.  Military  hardware  inexorably  becomes 
obsolete  and  less  reliable  with  age.  Even 
without  expanding  capacity,  the  replace- 
ment of  weapons  systems  every  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  to  required.  Such  hardware, 
therefore,  has  a  time  factor  a  preponder- 
ance (almost  two-thirds)  of  U.8.  delivery 
systems  are  more  than  ten  years  old.  whfle  a 
preponderance  (more  than  two-thirds)  of 
Soviet  delivery  systems  are  less  than  six 
years  old.*  Technology,  of  course,  does  not 
stand  still,  so  the  new  generations  of  weap- 
ons have  new  potential.  For  U.S.  forces, 
such  changes  have  been  generally  in  the  di- 
rection of  smaller  wartieads  and  greater  ac- 

U.S.  mUitary  strategy  to  defensive  in  con- 
figuration. Thto  fact  to  clearest  in  conven- 
tional weaponry.  Neither  VS.  nor  NATO 
forces  are  equipped  for  offensive  use.  not  in 
numbers  of  tanks,  nor  In  numbers  of  fights 
ers,  bombers,  or  support  vehicles.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  match  Soviet  forces 
on  the  Westem  front  tank  for  tank,  artil- 
lery piece  for  artUlery  piece,  aircraft  for  air- 
craft. To  equalize  the  numbers  of  NATO 
forces  with  those  of  Soviet  forces  in  Europe 
would  require  ratoing  the  number  of  NAIO 
fighter  planes  and  interceptors  from  3,100 
to  the  8,600  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  To 
equalize  tanks  would  require  raising  the 
northem  NATO  number  of  10.500  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  number  of  27.300.  The  Soviet 
all-ocean  navy  now  numbers  2.429  ships,  the 
UJ5.  Navy  514.*  But  the  task  of  equalizing 
all  forces  to  not  necessary  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  NATO  conflgtuation  to  defensive, 
the  Soviet  offensive.  Second.  U.S.  forces  are 
beliieved  still  to  hold  a  technological  edge, 
which,  however,  has  diminished  over  Uie 
years. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  democra- 
cies are  inferior  to  dictatorships  in  their  ca- 
pacity to  mobilize  armies  during  peacetime. 


'FVir  the  number  of  U.8.  military  personnel  In 
NATO,  see  Defente/tl,  Special  Almanac  Issue  (Sep- 
tember 1981):  33.  The  cost  of  the  V&.  commitment 
to  NATO  is  givm  in  the  remarks  of  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  on  the  continuing  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983.  See  the  Congrettional 
Record,  December  16, 1983,  149.  pt.  »:  8-lSll«.  The 
budget  figure  for  nuclear  forces  includes  both  those 
over  which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  Jurisdic- 
tion and  those  which  the  Department  of  Bmgy  su- 
pervises, snd  covers  all  personnel,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  warhead  procurement  costs,  stra- 
tegic S8  well  as  tactical/theater. 

•See  The  Militarv  Balance  1U2S3,  pp.  113-113, 
140:  and  S€miet  MiUtan  Power,  pp.  55-56.  The  date 
supplied  by  these  sources  Indicate  that  about  63  per 
cent  of  VS.  strategic  warheads  are  on  systems  with 
an  initial  operational  capability  prior  to  1973. 
whereas  70  per  cent  of  Soviet  strategic  warheads 
are  on  systems  initially  deployed  since  1977. 

•  The  Military  Balance  iU2-St,  pp.  133-33.  For 
figures  on  the  UJ8.  Navy  see  Annual  RepoH  to  Con- 
grett,  Fitcal  Year  IMS.  p.  ni-30.  For  the  Soviet 
navy,  see  Soviet  MUitary  Power,  p.  40.  Both  sete  of 
figures  Include  attack  submarines,  maior  surface 
combat  vessels,  and  minor  surfsce  combatants  (cor- 
vettes, patrol  craft,  minesweepers,  amphibious 
ships,  and  support  craft).  The  VS.  figure  as  given 
in  the  Report  to  Congreu  does  not  include  ballistic- 
missile  submarines;  the  Soviet  figure  does.  Adding 
this  flgtuv  (31)  to  the  V&  count  gives  S4S  ships. 
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PNe  voCen  un  retoeUBt  to  bear 
not  widely  waa  to  be  —wittel:  they 
many  eodal  needi  of  gmter  raanent  end 
value.  Itee  eeouMBlae  aecm  to  thrive  on  pro- 
far  peace  rather  than  tor  miUtary 
•  the  Japaneee.  Weat  Oennan. 
and  other  trwwffff  deaMUHtrale.  The  Ide- 
otacy  of  the  Weat  doea  not  require  the  de- 
atraettoB  of  ■w««n— ,  tout  the  idetdocy  of 
Mantam-Leninina  doea  teach  a  law  of  lilato- 
ry  aecwdlng  to  which  ■ortaMmi  must  re- 
piaoe  i^r«fw—  A  part  of  this  law  tt  eneap- 
■nlatcd  In  the  "Brcahne*  Doctrine"  that  na- 
ticaa,  onDe  aodaliBt,  may  never  be  permitted 
to  return  to  an  earlier  ataie  tai  hlatory.  Such 
cultural  and  political  dlacrepanciet  are  alao 
part  of  the  preaent  reality. 
TBB  mrDAsm  ori 
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It  la  not  neceanry  to  decide  the  artument 
iriiether  Soviet  forcea,  nuclear  and  oonven- 
tional.  arc  now  auperior  to  VA.  forces, 
whether  in  Europe  or  woridwide.  Forces  su- 
perior tai  number  are  not  neceanrHy  superi- 
or In  other  respects.  If  ore  Important  for 
foreca  mmmtttfd  to  defense  Is  the  simpler 
questlOB  <d  wattMrnves  for  deterrence  of  ac- 
tiiihm  Superiority  Is  not  essential  Suffi- 
ciency Is.  Moreover,  waitkitaicy  to  deter  ac- 
II  rasinn  Is  a  moral  Imperative  of  the  right 
to  aelf-defeiMe  and  the  duty  to  defend  the 
tamoeent  from  unjust  aoreaslon.  This  in- 
cludes the  defenae  of  good  dtisens  living 
under  totalitarian  regtanea  who.  as  Solabeni- 
tsyn  reminds  w.  would  be  left  by  our  faQure 
without  any  hope  whatevCT. 

Tliia  Is  the  concrete  context  within  which 
the  moral  ■1iiT"**"g  of  doetrinea  of  deter- 
rence arlHa.  The  overriding  moral  Impera- 
tive Is  to  deter  the  uae  of  nuclear  weapons, 
both  their  exploaive  uae  and  their  political 
lae  to  Intimidate  the  free.  To  fulfin  this  im- 
perative, prokmged  social  sacrifices  and  res- 
oluteness of  public  will  are  Indispensable. 
To  weaken  this  wUl  Is  Immoral,  since  a 
public  unwHUng  to  make  these  aacrlfioes 
fans  In  Its  moral  duty.  That  duty  is  purely 
defensive. 

Some  hold  that  it  Is  not  enough  to  deter 
smtailnn  One  must  also  attempt  to  bring 
about  changes  In  the  potential  aggressot'.  es- 
pecially by  appeals  to  self-interest  In  avoid- 
ing mutual  destruction,  by  negotiations,  by 
cultural  exchangee,  by  trade,  and.  In  a  word, 
by  peaceful  and  friendly  pursuits.  With 
these  arguments  we  are  in  full  accord,  when 
and  Insofar  as  the  potential  aggressor  shows 
himself  by  deeds  to  be  a  mutual  partner. 
Adolf  Hitler,  however,  both  betrayed  and 
was  betrayed  by  Josef  Stalin.  Not  aU  states 
seek  rdations  of  mutuality.  In  affairs  of 
state.  Aristotle  once  obeerved.  one  must  be 
fi^frfyt  ^rtth  a  tincture  of  virtue.  Relnhold 
Nietouhr  in  Jforal  Man.  and  Imrnonl  Society 
showed  with  several  reasons  why  this  is  so. 
Just  conduct  can.  however,  be  morally  de- 
manded of  states,  and  exacted  by  the  force 
of  arms. 

An  adequate  morality  of  conduct  between 
statea.  therefore,  must  take  account  of  the 
various  moral  conducts  of  different  states, 
including  outlaw  states  whose  only  moral 
law  Is  their  own  sggrandiaement.  Such 
states  have  appeared,  and  do  appear,  in  his- 
tory. Knowledge  about  how  such  states  act 
IsphrotaL 

In  thia  context,  moral  clarity  In  a  nuclear 
age  ralaea  exceedUngly  difficult  questions.  A 
major  complexity  is  thic  The  deployment  of 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  on  the  borders  of  the 
Weat  has  political  uses  far  beyond  material 
coiHiderations  like  potential  physical  de- 
struction: this  point  has  been  well  stressed 
by  Oennan  CathAl'^  Since  nuclear  weap- 
ooa  have  a  political  as  well  as  an  explosive 


use.  deterrence  of  Iwth  uses  demands  a  suf- 
ficiency of  threat.  The  only  known  path  to 
this  sufficiency  Is  a  oorrespoodtng  threat  of 
destruction  to  a  potential  aggressor's  Indus- 
trial baae  or  elae  to  iU  warnnaking  capacity. 
The  first  alternative  Is  called  "counter- 
value,"  the  second  "oounterforoe."  The 
moral  problem  poaed  by  countervalue  strat- 
egies Is  that  they  hold  nonoombatants  in 
urban  areas  hostage.  The  moral  problem 
poaed  by  counterf  orce  strategiea  Is  that  they 
awaken  poasibilities  of  a  hair-trigger  re- 
sponse to  perceived  threats.  The  counterva- 
lue strategiea  require  much  less  accuracy, 
fewer  warheads  and  delivery  systems,  and 
much  less  expenditure.  The  oounterforce 
strategiea  require  far  greater  technological 
sophistication,  numbers,  precision,  and  priOT 
IntdUgence.  It  must  be  said  that  both  strat- 
egies make  one  sad.  except  by  comparison 
with  the  only  current  alternative.  That  al- 
temaUve  is  to  fall  in  the  duty  of  defending 
the  Innocent,  by  having  no  deterrent  at  all. 
Such  a  dilemma,  like  the  Fall,  ought  not  to 
have  existed,  but  when  it  does  exist,  actions 
to  prevent  evfl  are  not  bad  iNit  good.  On  its 
face,  it  would  seem  that  countervalue  strate- 
gies are  less  to  be  approved,  by  the  Just-war 
criteria  of  lack  of  proportionality  and  Indis- 
criminate taking  of  innocent  Ufe.  Counter- 
value  strategies  give  rise  to  the  terror  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  support  them  because  they 
seem  to  afford  less  risk  of  miscalculation 
and  cost  less  money.  Furthermore,  some  re- 
gimes are  such  that  they  do  not  shrink  from 
using  Western  principles  to  confound  West- 
em  strategiea.  deUberately  emplacing  offen- 
sive weaponry  amidst  civilian  targets. 

It  is  clear  that  the  complexities  of  nuclear 
deterrence  change  the  meaning  of  "inten- 
tion" and  "threat"  as  theee  words  are  usual- 
ly used  In  moral  discourse.  Those  who 
Intend  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  m«lr^^*"*"g  a  system  of  deterrence 
in  readlneas  for  use  do  Intend  to  use  such 
wespons,  but  only  in  order  not  to  use  them, 
and  do  threaten  to  use  them,  but  only  In 
order  to  deter  their  use.  That  this  is  not 
mere  rationalisation  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  generations  of  nuclear-weapons 
systems  have  become  obsolete  and  beoi  re- 
tired, without  ever  having  been  used.  Theee 
are  considered  to  be  successful  and  moral 
systems.  In  the  same  way,  deterrence  is 
Judged  to  be  successful  insofar  ss  nuclear 
war  does  not  occur. 

That  a  human  system  like  deterrence  is 
not  infallible,  is  not  foolproof,  and  does  not 
convey  full  safety  and  security,  goes  without 
saying.  In  the  world  of  contingent  matters 
of  fact,  no  system  Is.  That  one  might  de- 
voutly wish  for  some  other  alternative  also 
goes  without  saytaig.  Contemplation  of  the 
horror  of  a  breakdown  In  deterrence, 
through  either  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  hos- 
tilities or  the  intimidation  of  Innocent  peo- 
ples, leads  some  to  seek  a  way  out  of  this  di- 
lenuna  by  putting  the  best  possible  face 
upon  the  enemy  to  be  deterred.  But  this  Is 
to  deny  the  pronise  from  which  the  dOem- 
ma  arises  in  the  first  place.  Were  the  Soviet 
Union  a  benign  naticm,  even  a  nation  like 
Japan  and  Oermany,  a  nation  like  others, 
the  need  for  deterrence  would  by  now  have 
much  diminished  or  dinppeared.  The  U.S. 
has  no  deterrent  in  place  against  any  other 
power.  The  reality  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  linchpin  of  the  dilemma. 

But  the  moral  dilemma  remains.  No 
choice  before  VJS.  leaders  Is  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. To  abandon  deterrence  is  to  neglect 
the  duty  to  defend  the  innocent,  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  and  the  Republic  and  to 


keep  safe  the  very  idea  of  political  liberty. 
No  President  by  his  oath  of  office  can  so 
act.  nor  can  a  moral  people. 

We  must,  then,  oonfront  anew  the  moral 
haaards  of  deterrence.  The  fundamental 
moral  prtodple  here  is  to  make  the  moral 
choice  that  occasions  the  fewest  evU  conse- 
quences. To  abandon  deterrence  occasions 
the  greatest  evil,  for  it  entails  endangering 
that  liberty  which  Is  more  predous  than  life 
Itself.  Free  societies  are  an  indispensable 
sodal  condition  of  free  moral  life  and  ttie 
preeervation  of  human  ri^ta.  That  Is  why 
for  the  signers  of  the  Declaratioo  of  Inde- 
pendence (and  for  mllliona  l>efore  and  stnoe) 
liberty  is  worth  the  pledge  of  life,  fortune, 
and  sacred  honor.  If  one  chooaea  deterrence, 
one  doea  so  as  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evIL  In- 
sofar as  deterrence  succeeds,  no  evil  Is  com- 
mitted and  the  worst  evils— whether  of  de- 
struction in  nuclear  war  or  of  abandoning 
the  duty  to  preaerve  liberty— are  avoided.  It 
is  the  fundamental  moral  intention  of  thoae 
who  embrace  deterrence  that  It  should  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  these  worse  evils.  Those 
who  say  that  deterrence  may  fall  are,  of 
course,  correct  But  they  do  not.  and  cannot, 
show  that  the  abandonment  of  deterrence 
wiU  succeed  either  in  preventing  nuclear 
devastation  or  in  preserving  liberty.  Their 
claim  to  a  superior  morality  Is,  Uierefore, 
flawed  In  a  fundamental  respect. 

An  example  may  Illustrate  this.  Had 
Japan  had  the  capacity  In  IMS  to  strike 
Sacramento  and  Portland  as  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  srere  struck,  one  may  doubt  that 
President  Truman  would  have  ordered  the 
flight  of  the  tnola  Oay.  In  that  case,  a 
bloody  amphibious  sssault  on  the  Japanese 
mainiawrt  might  tukve  had  to  ensue,  with  far 
greater  devastation  and  loas  of  life  than  ac- 
tuaUy  occurred.  Two  points  arise  from  this 
Illustration,  ^nthout  Justifying  the  decision 
of  President  Truman,  the  first  highlights 
the  uses  of  deterrence  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Japanese.  The  second  highlights 
the  awful  destructive  force  evoi  of  modem 
conventional  warfare.  It  was  perhapa  for 
this  reason  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
spoke  of  "modem  scientific  weapons"  rather 
than  explicitly  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Some  find  the  moral  flaw  in  deterrence  in 
the  choice  of  an  evil  means  to  attain  a  good 
end.  calling  this  "consequentiallsm."  They 
admit  that  the  end  of  preventing  nuclear 
war  is  good.  But  they  hold  It  evil  actually  to 
intend  to  use  any  deterrent  force  laddng 
proportimality  and  moral  discrimination  in 
order  to  attain  this  end.  This  formulation 
contains,  we  Judge,  two  flaws.  First,  the  ap- 
propriate moral  principle  is  not  the  relation 
of  means  to  ends  but  the  choice  of  a  moral 
act  that  prevents  greater  evIL  Clearly,  It  Is  a 
more  moral  choice  and  occasions  less  evU  to 
hold  a  deterrent  intention  than  it  is  to  allow 
nuclear  attack.  Second,  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tention In  deterrence  is  different  from  In- 
tention In  ordinary  moral  action.  There  is  a 
paradox  in  its  nature,  such  that  the  word 
"intention"  is  clearly  used  equivocally. 

It  is  true  that  on  entering  the  arena  of 
public  policy  and  pradential  Judgment, 
moral  acton  are  bound  primarily  by  the 
ethic  of  consequences  rather  than  by  the 
ethic  of  intentions  ("The  road  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions").  Further,  ex- 
isting alternatives  in  a  world  of  sin  often 
present  policymakers  with  no  alternative 
that  is  purely  good,  and  oblige  moral  actors 
to  choose  the  course  that  occasions  the  least 
evils.  Nonetheless,  the  quality  of  moral  in- 
tentions deserves  moral  scrutiny.  Alas,  the 
work  "intention"  (like  "threat")  has  many 
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mfanlngf  Sinae  many  moral 
here,  aome  detail  is  necessary. 

In  the  eairytac  of  a  flream,  a)  a  poUoe- 
man.  b)  a  burgler.  and  e)  a  mnrderer  have 
each  of  them  different  tntentkna  vrtth  re- 
ipect  to  using  the  firearm.  The  policeman 
intends  detCTrtnce  but  no  actual  use  unless 
governed  by  Justice  and  the  dladpUnes  of 
his  profession]  the  bandar  tatcnds  only  a 
threatentaig  aqd  conditioned  uae  outside  Jus- 
tice: the  murderer  intends  not  a  conditional 
but  a  willful  ute.  These  three  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  senses  of  'intention"  and 
"threat."  The  intention  tax  deterrenoe.  for 
example,  is  analogous  to  caae  a),  not  to  b), 
and  cotalnly  hot  to  c).  In  nudear  matters 
we  would  further  disttaiguish  between  a  fun- 
damental, secondary,  and  architectonfc;  in- 
tmtion.  Each  of  theae  must  alao  be  treated 
intum. 

The  fundamental  moral  Intention  in  nu- 
dear deterraice  Is  never  to  have  to  uae  the 
deterrent  foroe.  That  this  Is  in  fact  so  is 
shown  by  the  honorable  diseharce  of  mili- 
tary officers,  after  their  term  of  duty  ex- 
piree, who  have  succeeded  in  their  funda- 
mental intention.  Besides  this  fundamental 
intention,  however,  deterrence  requires  by 
its  nature  a  secondary  intention.  Fix-  the 
physical,  material  weapon  Is  by  itself  no  de- 
terrent without  the  engagement  of  faiteDeet 
and  will  on  ttie  part  of  the  entire  public 
that  called  it  Into  being.  It  is  alao  no  deter- 
rent if  it  fails  to  meet  and  to  halt  the  wUl. 
intellect,  and  todal  organisation  of  the  par- 
ticular opposing  regime.  A  people  that 
would  be  Judged  incapable  of  willing  to  use 
the  deterrent  would  tonpt  an  adversary  to 
caU  IU  bluff.  Thus,  a  secondary  taitention 
caniwt  be  separated  from  deterrence.  With- 
out that  secondary  intention,  distinct  from 
the  fundamental  intention,  a  deterrent  Is  no 
longer  a  deteitent  but  only  an  inert  weapon 
backed  up  by  »  public  lie. 

As  a  counter  to  this,  some  mi^t  argue 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  never  be  sure 
whether  a  weapon  held  in  readiness  were 
badced  by  the  secondary  intention  to  use  it. 
Given  Soviet  Ideology  about  the  perfidy  of 
capitalist  powers,  however.  Soviet  leaders 
would  be  obliged  to  assume  the  worst.  Argu- 
ing the  casuistry  of  truth-telllng  may  indeed 
permit  leadem  of  one  nation  to  allow  the 
leaders  of  another,  who  have  no  title  to 
know  the  troth,  to  be  aelf-deoeived.  But 
probes  and  tests  of  real  Intentions  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  In  nudear  mattera.  such  uncer- 
tainty willfully  created  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute immoiBl  behavior. 

The  word  iatention  has  yet  a  third  sense, 
beyond  the  two  subjective  Intentions  we 
have  so  far  discussed.  The  Catholic  moral 
tradition  holds  that  human  acts  have  objec- 
Uve  intentioiaUty  apart  from  subjective  dls- 
positionB.  In  order  to  construct  and  to  main- 
tain a  nudear  deterrent  force,  a  democratic 
society  must  generate  a  complex,  highly  ra- 
tional, socially  organised,  objective  inten- 
Uonality.  Citkens  through  their  rqyresenU- 
tlves  vote  funds  for  it:  research  and  produc- 
tion are  organised:  elaborate  systems  of 
communication  and  command  are  main- 
tained. The  architectonic  of  objective  politi- 
cal intention  suffuses  the  enUre  process. 
This  already  is  a  sustained  intention  of  a 
crucial  sort.  To  be  sure,  many  individuals 
must  also  be  committed  to  their  tasks  to 
infuse  this  objective  intentionality  with  ap- 
propriate subjective  dispodtions.  The  latter 
are  indispensable.  But  a  society  that  pos- 
sesses a  deterrent  also  has  an  organised  ob- 
jective intention.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
SUtes.  indivkluals  add  to  this  objective  in- 
tention subjective  intenticms  which  are  both 


fundamental— that  the  deterrent  succeed  hi 
never  being  used— and  secondary— that  the 
deteitent  be  held  tai  readtaieas  for  use.  The 
pmpfltltiiPT  that  a  nation  may  possess  a  de- 
tcn«nt  but  may  not  intend  to  use  it  is  ful- 
filled by  the  fundamental  taitention  Imt  not 
by  the  objective  taitention  and  the  second- 
ary Intention.  To  condemn  the  latter  is  to 
truatrate  the  former  and  to  invite  a  host  of 
greater  evUs. 

Moral  dairty  in  a  nudear  age  requires 
that  governments  not  willfully  sllow  certain 
Unds  of  miscalculation  to  arise  in  the  minds 
of  other  governments.  While  not  every  ca- 
pability or  intention  or  option  needs  to  be— 
or  dwuld  be— revealed,  a  basic  and  clear  set 
of  understandings  Is  necessary.  This  re- 
quirement rules  out  bellicose  threats  as  it 
rules  out  mere  bluff.  Public  statements 
about  nudear  policy  must,  therefore,  be  un- 
ambiguous and  reasoned,  restrained  and  un- 
derstated. Leaders  have  sometimes  erred  in 
this  matter.  Communications  betwera  ad- 
vemriea  should  be  swift,  dear,  unthreaten- 
ing.  and  unamMguous,  especially  during 
timea  of  stress.  The  record  of  the  last  37 
years  shows  that  this  is  difficxilt  but  possi- 
ble. 

A  tHiMwm*  arises  when  some  say  that 
countervalue  strategies  are  immoral  in  sub- 
stance but  preferable  on  grounds  of  econo- 
my and  suffldencr.  end  that  counterforce 
strategies,  more  moral  in  substance,  are  im- 
moral beouise  more  dsngerous.  A  similar  di- 
lemma arises  when  some  say  that  making 
nuclear  sreaptxis  smaller  and  more  precise, 
so  ss  to  approximate  the  force  of  larger  con- 
ventional weapons,  thus  reducing  the  moral 
problem  of  proportionality  and  discrimina- 
tion, makes  the  use  of  nudear  weapons 
more  thinkable  and  so  should  be  avoided.  If 
the  use  of  both  sorts  of  nudear  weapons  is 
to  be  deterred,  total  reliance  on  one  alone  is 
likdy  to  enlarge  the  options  and  tempta- 
titms  of  an  aggressor. 

Similarly,  some  critics  condemn  the  at- 
tainment by  the  VS.  of  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility, while  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets already  have,  or  very  shortly  will  have, 
this  capadty  with  respect  to  UJS.  land-based 
deUvery  systems.  By  first-strike  c«mbllity  is 
meant  the  capacity  to  destroy  the  oppo- 
nent's delivery  systems  before  they  can  be 
called  into  use.  This  the  United  States  does 
not  have,  and  has  no  plans  to  attain.  The 
one  hundred  MX  missiles  requested  by 
President  Reagan  cannot  possibly  wipe  out 
all  Soviet  land-based  missiles.  Since  two 
warheads  on  each  silo  are  believed  to  be  re- 
quired, the  13M  Soviet  land-based  delivery 
systems  cannot  be  threatened  by  the  MX, 
for  it  would  be  suidde  to  strike  some  with- 
out destroying  all.  Meanwhile,  the  existing 
1,052  American  sUos  are  vulnerable  to  the 
mulUide  warheads  of  a  fraction  of  the 
Soviet  missile  force.  Since  U.S.  B-SZs  are 
not  likely  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  a 
first  strike  by  the  Soviets  may  leave  only 
submarine-launched  missiles  under  U.S. 
command.  To  launch  these  would  guarantee 
a  second  strike  on  U.S.  cities.  Oiven  these 
capacities,  the  Soviets  could,  even  without  a 
first  strike,  hold  UJS.  forces  immobilized 
and  in  checkmate,  freeing  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces  from  restraint.  Nuclear  wesp- 
ons do  not  have  to  be  fired  in  order  to  exact 
surrender. 

The  reasons  why  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  strategic  triad— land-based,  airborne, 
and  submarine-borne  deUvery  systems — are 
two:  first,  to  reduce  the  temptation  of  a 
simple  first  strike  and,  second,  to  prevent 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
facing  only  a  single  option,  the  command  to 


destroy  Soviet  dtlea.  Sudi  an  option  would 
be  suicidal  for  American  dtlea.  No  President 
can  be  fairly  placed  In  that  position. 

In  short,  given  the  nature  of  the  USSR's 
leadership,  its  Ideology,  and  Its  poUtical  cul- 
ture, and  recognizing  the  configuration  of 
IU  nudear  forces,  we  see  no  completely  sat- 
isfactory position:  neither  abandonment  of 
the  deterrrat.  nor  a  deterrent  strategy 
iMsed  upon  counterforce.  nor  a  deterrent 
iMsed  upon  countervalue.  Among  these,  we 
Judge  the  best  of  the  ambiguous  but  morally 
good  opUons  to  reside  In  a  combtaiation  of 
counterforce  and  countervalue  deterrence. 
We  uphold  the  fundamental  intention  of  de- 
terrence that  no  nudear  weapon  ever  be 
used.  We  uphold  the  secondary  Intention  of 
being  ready  to  use  the  deterrent  within  the 
narrowest  feasible  limits,  as  indispensable  to 
making  deterrence  work.  We  reject  the 
policy  of  national  bluff  that  permits  posses- 
sion but  does  not  permit  its  essential  sec- 
ondary intention.  We  discern  no  other  way 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  its  taistitutions  of  liberty, 
and  to  prevent  the  most  awful  aggression 
against  innocent  peoples  here  and  else- 
where. It  would  hardly  lie  better  for  us  if 
some  other  people  bore  this  Inirden,  but  in 
any  case  there  is  none  that  can  lift  it  from 
us.  In  due  course,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
leam  to  prefer  ways  of  peace  abroad  and 
ways  of  liberty  at  home— in  which  case, 
peace  among  nations  may  be  possible.  For 
this  we  labor  and  pray. 

CONVEirnOHAL  WAR  AMD  Mt7CLEAB  WAR 

Even  should  the  q>ecter  of  nuclear  war  be 
lifted  at  last  from  the  human  race,  we  rec- 
ognize the  horrors  of  modem  conventional 
warfare.  The  power  and  terrible  accuracy  of 
rocket-driven  conventional  arms,  launched 
at  great  distances,  became  visible  during  the 
Isst  days  of  World  War  n.  These  horrors 
have  been  magnified  since,  ss  exhibited  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  elsewhere.  In 
W(H-ld  War  I,  15  million  dvilians  died.  In 
World  War  II,  51  million  dvilians  died.  In 
some  67  conventional  wars  since  that  time, 
millions  of  other  dvilians  have  died.  It 
cannot  be  thought  that  an  md  to  nudear 
deterrence  will  necessarily  usher  tai  an  era 
without  war.  Insofar  as  war  mrings  from 
evil  in  the  humsn  heart,  insofar  as  that  evQ 
is  ineradicable  except  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 
and  insofar  as  human  beings  can.  and  do. 
resist  God's  grace,  we  do  not  expect  that 
war  will  ever  be  wholly  eliminated  from 
human  history.  Nonetheless,  the  dream  of  a 
world  without  war  abides.  Institutions  of 
liberties  snd  rights,  peaceful  competition 
and  cooperative  labors,  and  the  conversi<m 
of  every  human  heart  are  devoutly  to  be  la- 
bored for.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet 
been  attataied.  Like  Christ,  we  see  ahead  the 
cross:  Not  our  will,  but  Thine  be  done. 

Distinguished  strategists  have  argued  that 
an  end  to  nudear  deterrence  raises  the 
probability  of  conventional  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  because  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Soviets'  convention- 
al forces,  wherever  they  should  choose  to 
mass  them,  on  the  central  German  plain  or 
on  the  northem  borders  of  the  Middle  East. 
(See  the  analysis  by  Edward  N.  Luttwak, 
"How  to  Think  almut  Nudear  War,"  Com- 
mentary, August  1982.)  However,  this  may 
be,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  good  worth  sacrifidng 
for  to  raise  the  capabilities  of  NATO  forces 
in  Eiunpe  and  the  Middle  East  to  a  level 
suffident  to  deter  any  Soviet  tempUtion  to 
aggression.  The  editors  of  The  Economitt 
have  worked  out  a  study  of  the  as-yet- 
unmet   requirements   of   such   suffidency. 
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They  hold  that  this  (o«l  Is  ooatly.  but  «t- 
taloable  ("Without  the  Bomb."  July  31. 
1M3).  ■coDoniinlly.  at  least.  It  is  feasible: 
whether  political  wiU  for  the  saerlflees  en- 
tailed is  available  is  questionable.  Still,  the 
present  weakness  of  NATO  on  the  German 
Irialn  now  makes  recurrence  to  defense  will 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  a  necessary  part  of 
NATO  strategy.  To  supplant  this  reliance 
on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  with  a  suffi- 
cient conyentional  deterrent  seems  to  us 
both  morally  good  and  morally  required. 
Even  so.  prudence  dictates  that  the  nuclear 
deterrent  be  held  in  reserve.  Certainly,  it 
will  have  to  be  so  until  the  current  Imbal- 
ance In  conventional  forces  is  redressed.  We 
une  speedy  and  lenerous  cooperations  to 
this  end.  even  though  welfare  states  natu- 
rally prefer  to  evade  heavier  expenditures 
except  for  social  procrams. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recocnixed.  in 
the  VA.  and  in  Europe,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  made  themselves 
hostage  to  an  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 
Should  such  a  war  arise,  and  should  a  terri- 
fied Europe  demand  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  be  called  into  play  (when,  for  ex- 
ample. Soviet  troops  had  made  a  break- 
through across  half  of  Germany),  further 
nuclear  escalation  could  not  be  ruled  out.  In 
which  the  Soviets  would  threaten  the 
United  States  with  nuclear  destruction.  To 
protect  themselves  from  this  possibUity.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  someday 
seek  disengagement  from  the  European  the- 
ater. But  this  step,  too.  would  have  fateful 
consequences  not  only  for  Europe  and  the 
United  States  but  for  mankind.  In  this  con- 
text, the  cry  of  "no  first  use"  of  tactical  or 
other  nuclear  weapons  has  for  some  much 
appeal.  Heeding  such  a  cry.  the  United 
States  might  at  first  save  itself.  It  would  not 
be  likely  to  have  dcme  so  for  long.  Until  an 
adequate  conventional  deterrent  is  in  place 
in  Europe,  we  hold  a  pledge  of  "no  first  use" 
to  be  divisive  and  destabilising.  Perhaps 
most  clearly  among  our  differences,  this 
conviction  differentiates  our  judgment  from 
that  of  the  Bishops'  second  draft  Since 
NATO  forces  are  not  designed  for  offensive 
use.  the  question  arises  only  in  the  case  of 
Soviet  sggreasion.  Deterrence  of  that  ag- 
greasion  is  the  first  moral  imperative.  When 
NATO  conventional  forces  are  able  to 
present  a  sufficient  deterrent  without  re- 
course to  nuclear  weapons,  such  a  pledge 
would  be  in  effect  whether  stated  or  not. 
FikciHGTHK  rxmm 

We  do  not  consider  the  present  situation 
of  nuclear  deterrence  ideal:  we  consider  it  a 
moral  choice  involving  the  lesser  evU.  When 
we  look  to  the  future,  we  see  both  creative 
possibilities  and  even  greater  dangers.  The 
greatest  danger  Is  spirituaL  Democratic  peo- 
ples find  protracted  danger  and  sacrifice 
more  onerous  by  far  than  do  the  leaders  of 
totalitarian  states.  The  latter  benefit  by 
military  mobiliiation:  the  former  find  it  a 
threat  to  democracy  itself.  Again,  successful 
deterrence  buries  the  evidence  that  brought 
it  into  play  to  begin  with,  and  a  free  people 
must  take  up  the  argument  ever  anew. 
Thus,  hope  for  peace  nourishes  illusions  in 
a  democratic  people,  eternal  vigilance  being 
the  price  of  liberty  most  difficult  to  pay. 
That  Is  why  today  broad  popular  discussion, 
argument,  and  consensus  are  indispensable 
to  the  iveservation  of  liberty.  The  military 
strategy  of  the  United  States  and  ita  allies 
depends  upon  popular  understanding  and 
popular  support. 

In  this  reject,  every  dtisen  might  well 
wish  that  our  lives  were  not  burdened,  as 
they  are.  by  sacrifices  for  defense.  Many 


cannot  help  wishing  that  nuclear  dangers 
might  simply  vaniah.  Indeed,  much  time  and 
energy  is  well  spent  trying  to  imagiae  pru- 
dent steps  to  diminish  the  present  danger. 

Many  dtlKns  have  hoped  that  a  mutually 
verifiable  nuclear  freexe  by  both  the  VS. 
and  the  USSR  would  offer  surcease.  We 
Judge  that  the  hope  that  the  SovieU  will 
consent  to  on-site  verification  is  remote.  We 
recognise  that  verification  by  technical 
means  such  as  satellite  observation  and  elec- 
tronic monitoring  is  subject  to  deception 
and  disinformation.  Moreover,  there  are 
four  reasons  for  believing  that  a  freese  now 
would  be  destabilixing.  First,  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear force  already  holds  two  destabilixing 
advantages:  iU  first-strike  capacity  concern- 
ing the  U.S.  land-based  Mlnutemen,  and  its 
targeting  of  European  capitals  with  SS-lOs. 
Similarly,  the  trend  lines  of  new  Soviet 
weapcms  development  are  up,  whereas  the 
process  of  strengthening  U.S.  and  NATO  de- 
terrent forces  is  appropriately  democratic 
and  slow.  Second,  a  freese  at  present  levels 
would  not  at  all  diminish  the  present 
danger  it  would  freese  it  in  place.  This 
danger  includes  the  rapidly  approaching  ob- 
solescence of  VA  delivery  systems  and  the 
relative  youth  of  Soviet  systems.  Third,  we 
note  that  a  "verifiable"  freese— including  a 
freese  on  nuclear  research  and  development 
(which  can  go  on  inside  buildings  any- 
where >— would  require  a  massive  regimen  of 
verification  beyond  anything  remotely  sus- 
tainable at  present.  Finally,  Soviet  officials 
have  begim  offering  schemes  of  reduction, 
below  levels  envisioned  in  a  mere  freese.  For 
these  reasons,  we  Judge  that  a  negotiated 
freeae  may  well  be  inferior  to  negotiated  re- 
ductions, and  thus  cannot  be  insisted  on  by 
moralists.  Such  concrete  Judgments  must  fi- 
nally be  resolved  democratically,  by  duly 
constituted  governments  amid  reasoned 
public  debate,  in  which  good  people  dis- 
agree. 

Since  the  Soviets  have  several  forms  of  su- 
periority at  present— not  necessarily  in 
every  respect,  but  in  some  Important  ones- 
it  is  obviously  difficult  for  Soviet  leaders  to 
surrender  advantages  they  have  amassed 
through  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  their 
people.  On  the  other  hand.  Soviet  leaders 
have  reason  to  fear  the  greater  inventive- 
ness of  free  societies.  If  American  and 
NATO  resolve  were  now  to  falter,  Soviet 
leaders  would  be  likely  to  continue  their 
present  sucoessful  strategy.  If.  on  the  con- 
trary, they  must  face  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  are  determined  to  maintain  de- 
terrence through  new  inventions,  they  may 
conclude  that  they  must  alter  their  course. 
The  linchpin  of  preventing  war  ia  Soviet 
wilL  Soviet  intentions,  strategies,  weapons 
development  and  procurement  follow  from 
Soviet  will.  At  the  present  moment,  we 
Judge  that  negotiations  for  reductions  in 
both  stn^egic  and  theater  nuclear  weapons 
coincide  with  real  interests  on  both  sides. 
Such  negotiations,  however  fragile  and 
risky,  as  history  shows,  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  provided  that  the  Sovi- 
ets perceive  greater  risks  in  the  determina- 
tion of  Western  nations  to  rectify  the  cur- 
rent imbalance.  Such  an  opportunity  must 
be  pursued,  despite  the  sorry  record  of  arms 
negotiations  in  the  past  Caution  is  re- 
quired, since  negotiations  for  the  sake  of  ne- 
gotiations may  occasion  greater  evils.  Crite- 
ria distinguishing  moral  from  less  than 
moral  negotiations  are  required.  Many  of 
our  current  difficulties  arise  out  of  Judg- 
ments made  by  American  negotiators  in  the 
past.  The  current  emphasis  on  large  offen- 
sive land-based  missiles,  for  example,  and  on 


offensive  rather  than  defensive  weapons, 
arose  from  past  negotiations.  Nonetheless,  a 
change  In  Soviet  wiU— through  negotiations, 
if  poadble— Is  to  be  pursued  with  determina- 
tion. 

The  question  of  defensive  weapons  raises 
further  technological  possibilities  in  the 
future.  It  is  not  our  role  to  recommend  par- 
ticular weapons  systems,  but  It  is  important 
to  recall  that  technology  does  not  stand  still 
and  that  the  future  is  not  determined. 
Futiue  developments  in  satellite  detection 
systems,  matched  with  satellite  laser  weap- 
ons, could  enable  defenders  to  destroy  bal- 
listic weapons  shortly  after  take-off.  Ballis- 
tic missiles  would,  therefore,  be  rendered 
obsolete.  Some  experts  hold  that  current 
laser  technology  affords  Just  such  a  defen- 
sive possibility:  others  believe  this  is  not  fea- 
sible at  all.  In  any  case,  this  is  a  nonnuelear 
defense.  As  a  deterrent  system,  it  does  not 
rely  on  counterforoe  or  oountervalue  but  on 
nonnuelear  defensive  instruments.  Not  only 
does  its  moral  character  seem  to  be  superi- 
or, but  its  implementatkm  would  seem  to 
remove  the  threat  of  land-based  missile  sys- 
tems. While  it  is  not  our  role  here  to  pass 
Judgment  for  or  against  this  or  other  par- 
ticular systems,  we  do  wish  to  note  that  the 
present  situation  may  one  day  be  lifted 
from  the  human  race.  The  human  race  is 
neither  static  nor  foredoomed. 

For  most  of  Its  history,  the  human  race 
did  not  live  under  nuclear  threat:  there  is 
nothing  inevitable  or  necessary  about  the 
continuance  of  that  threat.  Efforts  to 
remove  it  must  be  sound,  prudent,  and  wise, 
lest  they  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the 
present  situation  into  something  even 
worse.  But  eventually  to  lift  such  a  threat  is 
surely  within  the  reach  of  sustained  moral 
efforts.  It  is  the  vocation  of  Christians  and 
Jews  not  only  to  reflect  on  the  world  but  to 
change  it,  bringing  it  closer  to  the  outlines 
of  the  Kingdom  promised  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  It  is  the  vocation 
of  American  dtixens.  dvillan  and  military. 
caUed  by  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to 
evoke  Nomu  Ordo  Sedorum,  a  new  order  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  liberty  and  Justice  by  peaceful 
means,  through  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Although  not  without  faUures  and 
flaws,  the  United  States'  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy  since  World  War  n  has  bad  as 
its  purpose  to  defend  and  to  extend  such  lib- 
erties, on  which  al(Mie  true  peace  can  rest 
We  cherish  the  hope  that  even  our  adver- 
saries will  one  day  experience  liberty  for  all 
their  peoples,  and  Join  with  us  in  the  coop- 
erative task  of  bringing  all  peoples  on  earth 
to  a  fuller  measure  of  human  development, 
in  peace,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  aU  man- 
kind, fulfilling  thereby  the  will  of  God  on 
earth.  It  is  in  seeking  to  foUow  His  will  that 
we  have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  formulat- 
ed these  arguments  for  the  respectful 
consideration  of  our  fellow  Catholics,  our 
fellow  dtixens.  and  all  persons  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  May  God  favor  tUs 
purpose.  Though  His  ways  be  dark.  His  con- 
stancy abides  forever. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  23, 
19831 
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(By  David  Satter) 
When  I  returned  to  the  United  States  14 
months  ago.  after  living  for  six  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  was  startled  by  the  wide- 
spread attitude  in  the  VA.  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  people  "Just  like  us." 


Not  a  day  goes  by,  It  aeoBS,  wttlioat  a  n»- 
tkmal  figure  guggesting  the  time  has  come 
to  rcaidve  out  dtffereneea.  to  "get  down  to 
bustneas"  or  to  "make  a  deaL" 

Logical  extensions  of  this  point  of  view 
are  the  assumptions  that  If  we  reduce  our 
military  streOgth.  the  SovleU  will  reduce 
theirs;  if  we  do  not  press  our  influenoe  in 
the  world,  they  will  cease  to  expand  tlieiia; 
and  If  we  indreaae  the  flow  of  trade  to  the 
Soviet  Unions  the  Soviets  will  make  trade 
their  first  priority. 

To  have  lived  in  both  the  Soviet  Unkm 
and  the  VA  is  to  have  experienced  not  only 
two  different  countries  but  also  two  differ- 
ent mmtalttles.  Foremost  in  this  regard  is 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  country 
based  on  an  Ideology  which.  Uke  a  religion, 
•claims  to  be  a  system  of  univenal  explana- 
tion. 

Soviet  leaders,  as  the  intenneten  of  this 
ideology,  operate  on  the  asstimptinn  that 
they  are  inflOlible.  and  the  Soviet  regime 
finds  its  fundamental  support  in  the  ideo- 
logical mentAUty  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Shortly  betore  I  left  Moscow.  I  met  with 
Leonid  Borodin,  a  Russian  nationalist  who 
has  since  been  arrested  by  the  KOB  on  po- 
litical chargoi.  ,  _, 
Mr.  Borodin  said  that  unlike  the  Ameri- 
can who  has  goals  which  are  tangible— suc- 
cess in  his  career,  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  a 
big  car,  expensive  dothea— the  Soviet  dti- 
sen, who  has  no  access  to  these  things,  dedi- 
cates his  lite  to  the  service  of  abstract 
goals— the  eventual  victory  of  world  commu- 
nism and  an  end  to  the  exploitation  of  man 
by  man. 

A  rfloiRG  or  rsancirAXiOR 
What  matters  is  that  he  feels  he  is  part  of 
a  great  historical  enterprise,  and  this  feeling 
of  partidpatton  gives  a  sense  of  imrpoae  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  an  unrellevedly 
bleak  life. 

The  differences  in  mentality  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  UJS.  determine  radi- 
cally dif  f  ereOt  types  of  political  behavior. 

Unlike  Americans.  Soviet  dtixens  defer  in- 
stinctively to  authority.  Almost  all  Soviet 
citizens  are  aware  that  they  luX  full  infor- 
mation about  the  world  but  they  accept  this 
lack  of  Infbrmation  as  natural  and  im- 
changeable.  like  the  weather. 

Soviet  dttsens  are  also  patient  They  see 
themselves  as  part  of  a  movemmt  and  view 
sodety's  problems  as  their  own.  If  living 
standards  fall  and  they  are  told  that  money 
is  necessary  for  defense,  there  are  no  argu- 
menU  over  the  guns  vs.  butter.  Decent  food 
is  a  luxury.  Everyone  tmderstands  that  a 
new  airplane  is  a  necessary. 

The  readiness  of  the  Soviet  dtiaen  to  sub- 
ordinate all  a^ects  of  life  to  the  service  of 
an  idea  he  doesn't  understand  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  an  American,  and  after 
living  for  years  In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  VS.  has  never  understood 
the  nature  of  communism,  ndther  when  we 
tried  to  blast  it  to  bits  in  Vietnam  nor  when 
we  tried  to  buy  it  off  with  grain  and  tech- 
nology during  the  era  of  detente. 

What  we  have  consistently  failed  to  reoog- 
nixe— and  What  every  Soviet  dtiaen  takes 
for  granted^is  that  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  ability  to  expand  do  not  owe 
principally  to  the  military  and  poUtical  in- 
struments that  have  buHt  empires  in  the 
past  but  rather  to  the  suooeas  of  an  idea  and 
the  desire  of  people  to  find  a  syston  of  ex- 
planation Chat  will  give  purpose  to  their 
lives. 

M#ny  persons  In  the  U.S.  are  inclined  to 
ridicule  the  ideological  appeal  of  commu- 
nism and  to  argue  that  military  power  is  the 


Soviet  Union's  only  source  of  strength. 
Nothing  oould  be  further  from  the  truth. 

At  absurd  as  communist  ideology  may 
appear  from  the  outside,  it  provides  a  con- 
sistent view  of  history  to  those  who  adhere 
to  It  and  makes  even  the  simplest  dtisen 
feel  as  thoo^  his  life  has  meaning,  thus 
fulfilling,  albeit  falsely,  a  basic  si^ritual 
need. 

It  is.  in  fact,  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  ideology,  rather  than  any 
military  or  economic  weakness  of  the  U.S.. 
that  is  the  reason  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
potoed  to  spread  its  influ«ice  over  ever 
larger  areas  of  the  developed  and  underde- 
veloped world. 

In  an  era  without  faith,  communism  has 
emerged  as  a  powerful  anti-faith,  which  ren- 
dos  irrelevant  our  accustomed  frame  or  ref- 
erence. It  cannot  be  defeated  militarily  and 
Its  adherents  cannot  be  bribed  Into  giving  it 
up.  It  can  be  defeated  in  mdy  one  way:  by 
being  confronted  with  an  idea  that  is  better. 
The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  despite 
the  lnngtt<ip^'"g  ideological  passivity  of  the 
UjS..  Soviet  totalitarianism  is  extremely  vul- 
nerable. 

The  weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union  lies  in 
the  tect  that  in  order  to  fulfill  its  ideology's 
Utopian  predictions,  it  must  create  reality. 

In  the  years  after  the  revolution,  the  will 
to  remake  reality  became,  in  practice,  the 
drive  to  use  overwhelming  violence  to  create 
mpearances.  As  an  incredulous  world 
looked  on.  there  sprang  up  In  the  Soviet 
Unkm  a  whole  set  of  mirage-like  imitations 
of  democratic  institutions— trade  unions 
irtilch  defended  management,  newspi^jers 
which  contained  no  information,  courts  to 
which  there  was  no  recourse  and  a  parlia- 
ment which  always  supported  the  govern- 
ment 

If  in  previous  years  It  was  difficult  to  dem- 
onstrate the  falsity  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ideological  reality  because  of  our  own  lack 
of  knowledge,  there  are  now  a  handful  of 
Weatemem  and  250,000  Soviet  emigres  in 
the  West  who  can  give  accurate  information 
about  every  aspect  of  Soviet  life. 

I\>r  this  reason,  and  others,  it  is  at  last 
poasible  to  mount  the  ideological  counter-of- 
foisive.  now  65  years  overdue,  which  may 
offer  the  best  hope  of  stopping  communism 
without  war. 

The  only  requirement,  if  the  VS.  is  to 
enter  seriously  the  competition  to  sway 
men's  minds  In  every  country  of  the  world, 
induding  the  Soviet  Union,  is  that  we  un- 
derstand not  only  what  we  are  against  but 
also  what  we  are  for. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  communism, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  attempts  to 
answer  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of 
history  and  the  source  of  values,  questions 
that  have  plagued  mankind  since  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  time. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  answer  in 
kind.  If  our  notion  of  an  ideological  coimter- 
of f ensive  is  to  try  to  generate  the  fervor  on 
behalf  of  free  enterprise  that  communists 
are  able  to  inspire  on  behalf  of  socialism,  we 
will  only  succeed  in  making  ourselves  look 
ridiculous.  C^italism  stands  in  need  of 
values  to  restrain  and  guide  it.  It  can  never 
be  the  source  of  such  values. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  VS.  are  able 
to  darif y  for  the  world,  the  difference  be- 
tween universal  Judeo-Christian  values  and 
the  "class  values"  of  Ipu^dst-Leninism.  the 
world  role  of  the  VA  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
Inherently  honorable  as  it  is. 

The  following  are  a  number  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  it  might  be  done. 

In  its  every  action  the  U.S.  must  make 
dear  that  it  has  prindples  and  Is  ready  to 
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sacrifice  in  defense  of  them.  If  we  embargo 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  their 
aggression,  we  must  under  no  drcumstanoes 
rescind  that  embargo,  no  matter  what  the 
economic  cost. 

If  we  are  defenders  of  human  rights,  we 
must  defend  them  in  countries  that  are  our 
'friends"  as  well  as  in  communist  states. 

We  must  insist  that  words  have  meaning. 
The  Soviet  signature  on  all  international 
human  rights  agreements  should  be  an- 
nulled. If  the  Soviet  signature  is  allowed  to 
stand  on  a  human  rights  document  we 
should  withdraw  ours. 

We  should  call  things  by  their  rightful 
names.  The  Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan  is 
an  invasion  not  an  "intervention";  Soviet 
"Journalists'  are  not  Journalists;  Soviet  "par- 
liamentarians" are  not  parliamentarians. 

OUR  DAM  GXaOUS  SILKIICa 

Every  American  official  can  and  should 
become  familiar  with  the  internal  life  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Spokesmen  should  refer  with 
easy  familiarity  to  the  Soviet  "truth  seek- 
ers." the  nature  of  Soviet  doiible-think.  life 
in  the  mental  hoqiitals,  and  the  theft  of 
food  from  warehouses,  railroad  cars  and 
meat  packing  plants. 

Finally,  we  should  use  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations  ss  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  central  philosophical  questicms  of  this 
century. 

As  20th  century  Americans,  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  raise  fundamental  questions,  but 
this  sUence  in  an  ideological  world  could 
prove  our  undoing.  An  ability  to  answer, 
with  eloquence,  the  challenge  posed  to  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  by  communism 
can  unite  Americans  behind  the  difficult  de- 
cisions that  may  be  necessary  to  contain 
Soviet  expansionism  in  the  next  decade.  It 
can  make  Third  World  students  aware  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  a  communist  value 
system,  even  if  they  want  change.  And  it 
will  be  a  powerful  psychological  deterrent  In 
ite  own  right  to  Soviet  aggresdon. 

Man-made  values  and  an  artificial  reality 
are  never  as  convincing  as  eternal  values 
and  truthful  facts.  The  Soviet  authorities, 
lacking  the  cajMdty  for  self-restraint,  are 
continuously  trying  to  Induce  us  to  accept 
their  ideological  fiction  ss  reaUty.  To  the 
extent  that  we  treat  It  as  the  delirium  that 
it  is.  the  Soviets  wiU  understand  that  we  see 
them  for  what  they  are. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
open  for  speakers  now,  for  either  side. 
We  have  put  out  a  notice  on  the 
speaker  sjrstem  of  both  cloaltrooms 
that  anyone  who  VTlshes  to  speak  to- 
night can  conveniently  do  so  if  they 
can  come  to  the  Hoor.  We  will  stay  in 
session  until  there  are  no  more  speak- 
ers. Senator  Stevens  and  I  are  the 
only  ones  here. 

With  that  observation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  no  f  lulher  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution tonight. 
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ROimNE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  »sk 
umnhnoui  ooment  that  thoe  now  be 
a  polod  for  the  trannction  of  routine 
nuMninc  business  to  extend  not  past 
6:30  pjn.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pto  tempore  laid  before  the 
ffmt)^^  messaces  frmn  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appr«H>riate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENr— PM  51 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Conorets  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1982  Annual 
Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  as  required  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Enabling  Act  of  March  12. 
1914.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  975(g)). 
This  report  covers  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981  through  September  30. 
1982. 

ROHALD  RSAGAM. 

Ths  Whitx  House,  May  24. 1983. 


HJ.  Res.  MS.  Joint  rewluUon  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
ninnee  procmns  related  to  housinc  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  May 
23.  1983.  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  foUowlng  bill: 

8.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  SUte 
of  Miaaouri.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:27  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJL  3895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
BuOdlnc  and  United  States  Courtbouae  at 
450  Oolden  Oate  Avenue.  San  Frandaoo. 
California,  as  the  Plillllp  Burton  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse; 

H  Jt  2908.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to 
extend  the  autliorlsation  for  appropriations; 
and 

HH.  2920.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  extend 
certain  health-care  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  biU  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Hit.  2895.  An  act  to  dralgnate  the  Federal 
BuUfUng  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
450  Golden  Oate  Avmue,  San  Ftandsco, 
California,  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  placed  on  the  calendar 

H  Jl.  2906.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to 
extend  the  authorisation  for  appropriations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-181.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

"Hovsi  Jonrr  Mbkhual  No.  6 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  National  Small  Grains  Col- 
lection is  presently  located  at  Beltsvllle, 
Maryland  and  is  antiquated  in  terms  of  size 
and  storage  conditions  for  preservation  of 
irreplaceable  germ  plasm  essential  for  cereal 
variety  improvonents;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  considering  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modem  facility  for  the  National 
Small  Grains  Collection  to  be  a  working  col- 
lection of  all  wheat,  barley,  oat  and  rice 
seed  known  to  mankind;  and 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  Idaho  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Extension  Center  at 
Aberdeen.  Idaho  has  long  been  the  major 
station  for  growing  replacement  wheat, 
barley,  and  oat  seed  for  this  National  Small 
Grains  Collection,  and  offers  nearly  an  Ideal 
climate  for  small  grain  seed  production  and 
storage;  and 

"Whereas,  scientists,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. wtu>  use  the  National  Small  Grains 


Collection  In  development  of  new  naall 
grain  varieties,  eloaely  Identify  Aberdeen. 
Idaho  with  the  Small  Orains  Collection  and 
often  visit  the  Aberdeen  site  to  see  the 
Small  Orains  Collection  Iwtnc  grown:  and 

"Whereas.  Uie  University  of  Idaho  Re- 
search and  Extension  Center  at  Aberdeen. 
Idaho,  as  a  location  for  the  National  Small 
Oraini  CoUeetlon  has  received  support  from 
wticat  grower  organisations  throughout  the 
nation  Including  the  Kansas  Wheat  Oom- 
mlasion.  Oklahoma  Wheat  CommlsBlon. 
Montana  Wlieat  Research  and  Marketing 
Committee,  Washington  Wheat  Commis- 
sion. Nebraska  Wheat  Board.  Idaho  Wheat 
CommisBion  and  the  Oregon  Wheat  Com- 
mission: and 

"Wliereas.  the  State  of  Idaho  has  pledged 
both  land  and  financial  aaslstanee  for  the 
construction  of  tills  facility  through  funds 
from  the  Idaho  Wheat  Commission  and 
land  allocation  from  the  University  of  Idaho 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  reaolved  by  the 
memben  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  ooncur- 
rtoig  therein,  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  urged  to 
locate  the  National  SmaU  Orains  Collection 
Facility  at  the  University  of  Idaho  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  Extension  Center  at  Ab- 
erdeen. Idaho. 

"Be  U  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  she  Is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the 
honorable  congressional  delegatitm  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congxeas 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-182.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  LegisUture  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"HOOSS  COHCinUtKIIT  RSSOLUTIOH  No.  193 

"Whereas,  the  world  needs  Increased  sup- 
plies of  protein  to  feed  lU  burgeoning  popu- 
lation: and 

"Whereas,  most  of  the  world's  principal 
fisheries  are  being  harvested  at  or  beyond 
their  maximum  sustainable  yields  and  the 
majority  of  the  world's  arable  lands  are  al- 
ready under  cultivation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  presently  Im- 
porU  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  fish  and 
shellfish  consumed  within  lU  borders  each 
year  and 

"Whereas.  SQuaculture,  which  means  the 
propagation  and  rearing  of  the  aquatic 
plant  and  animal  species  In  controlled  or  se- 
lected environments,  is  an  environmentally 
sound,  energy-efficient  food  production  al- 
ternative in  both  developed  and  developing 
countries;  and 

"Whereas,  although  aquaculture  current- 
ly contributes  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  world  seafood  production,  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  current  United  States  fish 
and  shellfish  production  resulU  from  com- 
mercial aquaculture;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  has  the  tech- 
nical and  natural  resources,  as  well  as  con- 
sumer demand  for  the  development  of  a 
great  diversity  of  aquaculture  spedcs,  tech- 
nologies and  markeU,  such  that  each  SUto 
can  liave  the  opportunity  to  further  develop 
the  variety  of  potentials  within  Ita  borders; 
and 
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"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  United  States  In  planning  aixl 
actively  developing  Its  aquaculture  poten- 
tial, and  It  was  the  first  state  In  the  nation 
to  publish  la  1978  a  comprehensive  state 
aquaculture  development  plan:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  government,  has  com- 
mitted significant  resources  to  aquaculture 
development  as  an  environmentally  clean, 
socially  acceptable,  economic  development 
alternative  t#  create  new  Jobs,  broadra  the 
state  tax  base  and  fulfill  long-term  State 
goals;  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  has  made 
significant  progress  In  fostering  a  oommerl- 
cal  aquaculture  production  sector,  which 
produces  products  for  local  oonsunu>tlon 
and  export,  as  well  as  an  aquaculture  re- 
search, training  and  technology  transfer 
sector,  which  provides  aquaculture  research 
and  consultUig  services  locally,  nationally 
and  particularly  Internationally  to  develop- 
ing countries  In  tropical  areas  of  the  worid: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  government  has  es- 
tablished a  firm  policy  to  encourage  nation- 
al aquaculture  development  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Aquaculture  Act  of 
1980.  which  among  other  things,  calls  for 
the  preparation  of  a  National  Aquaculture 
Plan  as  a  btaieprint  for  expanded  national 
development  and  authorises  significant  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  national  aquaculture 
expansion  activities;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Aquaculture  Act 
of  1980  was  originally  authorised  through 
Fiscal  Year  1983  and  the  Congress  is  pres- 
ently considering  holding  reauthorisatlon 
hearings  before  May  of  this  year:  and 

"Whereas,  ttie  National  Aquaculture  Plan 
has  not  been  finalized  at  this  time  and  sig- 
nificant amounU  of  new  aquaculture  devel- 
opment f  imding  have  not  been  appropriated 
to-date,  yet  both  the  need  for  Increased  na- 
tional aquaeulture  development  and  the 
constituency  of  public  and  private  sector  in- 
teresU,  who  wish  to  participate  in  its  rapid 
expansion,  continue  to  grow;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives  of  the  Twelfth  Legislatiue  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1983, 
the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  States 
Congress  are  respectfully  urged  to  reauthor- 
ize the  National  Aquaculture  Act  of  1980 
and  appropriate  funds  for  iU  ImplemenU- 
tion  for  the  greater  good  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  world;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment,  the  Chairman  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  Atflculture,  and  Hawaii's  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM- 183.  A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry: , 

'Cdiatk  RnoLunoN 
"Whereas,  pesticides  that  have  been  can- 
celed for  use  in  the  United  SUtes  continue 
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to  be  produced  In  this  country  for  export 
and  sale  to  developing  countries;  and 

"Whereas,  the  govemmenU  of  the  import- 
ing countries  often  have  poorly  developed 
Institutions  to  gather  and  disseminate  au- 
thoriUtlve  information  about  the  hazards 
posed  by  pesticides  to  humans  and  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  to  monitor  ecological  impacts; 
and 

"Whereas,  farm  workers  involved  in  the 
application  of  pesticides  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public  in  these  developing  countries  are 
usually  unaware  of  the  dangers  posed  by 
pesticides  and  often  apply  excessive 
amounU  of  chemicals,  sometimes  due  to  im- 
properly labeled  pesticides,  without  taking 
safety  precautions,  resulting  in  one  human 
being  poisoned  every  minute  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  many  fatally  according  to 
the  World  Health  Organization;  and 

"Whereas,  United  SUtes  consumers  are 
being  exposed  to  canceled  or  unregistered 
pesticides  returning  as  residues  in  or  on  im- 
ported foods  such  as  coffee,  bananas,  tea 
and  beef:  and 

"Whereas,  persistent  and  broad  spectrum 
pesticides  such  as  DDT  and  heptachlor  are 
now  causing  in  other  countries  the  same 
widespread  harm,  such  as  eliminating  non- 
target  species,  killing  fish,  and  causing  thin 
egg  shells  and  poor  breeding  success  in 
many  species  of  birds,  that  caused  them  to 
be  canceled  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  populations  of  many  water- 
fowl, doves  and  other  migratory  bird  species 
tliat  overwinter  in  Latin  America  could  be 
adversely  affected  by  pesticide  contamina- 
tion of  their  wintering  habiUts;  now.  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Twelfth  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1983.  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  are  respectfully 
and  strongly  urged  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
pesticides  that  are  not  registered  for  use  in 
this  cotmtry.  except  where  public  health 
emergencies  may  require  their  use  and 
where  the  importing  government  gives  its 
informed  consent;  and 

'Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate  re- 
spectfully urges  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
the  EPA  and  the  SUte  Department  to  pro- 
vide information  to  developing  countries  on 
medical  and  biological  research  conducted 
in  this  country,  and  to  assist  in  the  design  of 
training  programs,  rules,  regulations  and 
standards  for  the  use  of  pesticides:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate  re- 
spectfully urges  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment to  reassume  iU  leadership  role  in  the 
design  of  agreements  among  developed  na- 
tions on  guidelines  for  the  testing,  export 
and  sale  of  pesticides  and  the  promotion  of 
integrated  pest  management:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Hawaii's  Congressional  delegation,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Administrator  of  the  E^nvi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte." 

POM-184.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

"House  Jomr  Memorial  No.  3 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

SUtes  vests  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

SUtes  the  supreme  power  'to  coin  money, 

regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign 


coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weighte  and 
measures';  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  in  1913  and  thereby  abdicated 
ite  duty  to  fix  a  constant  lawful  value  for 
United  SUtes  money;  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  debt  In  1913  was 
less  than  two  billion  dollars  while  the  na- 
tional debt  in  1983  exceeds  one  trillion  dol- 
lars: and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Idaho  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  high  unemplosrment 
and  the  recession,  which  has  been  caused 
principally  by  high  interest  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  control  of  interest  rates  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  led  the  Nation  down  a 
course  toward  economic  calamity;  and 

"Whereas,  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  specifically  precludes  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  effectively  legislating  or  enact- 
ing any  lawful  ceiUng  or  interest  rates 
charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  thereby  im- 
munizing banks  and  bankers  from  any 
threat  of  civil  or  criminal  liability  for  inter- 
est rates  ctiarged;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Govermnent 
owns  no  stock  in  the  Federal  Reserx'c 
System,  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  as  such,  is 
not  a  government  agency,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
monopoly  entirely  independent  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment control  absent  direct  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress. 

'Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  providing  for  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  place  back  in  the  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  the  value  of  the  United  States 
money. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  be, 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  Congress  assembled 
and  the  congressional  delegation  represent- 
ing the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

POM- 185.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  In- 
diana; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Url>an  Affairs: 

"House  Resolution  No.  6 
•Whereas,  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  a  pervasive  effect  on  our  national  econo- 
my  through   its  manipulation   of   interest 
rates  and  the  money  supply:  and 

'Whereas.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
operates  without  any  supervision  or  direct 
responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  this  nation: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Reserve  Syst«n 
has  never  undergone  an  external  audit  of  its 
function;  Therefore,  

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDI- 
ANA: 

"Section  1.  The  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  authorize  and  implement 
an  external  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Principal  CHerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  transmit 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the   United  SUtes,   the   President   of  the 
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United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Spemker  of  the 
Houae  of  Reineaentatlves  of  the  United 
State*  and  to  each  Member  of  the  United 
SUtea  Senate  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Houae  of  RepreaenUUvea." 

FOM-lSe.  A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Houae  of  RepreaenUtlves  of  the  SUte  of  In- 
diana; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hoiw- 
inc.  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"Houas  RBOLunoH  No.  7  Uacnra  CoaGans 
To  RariAL  the  FnaaAL  Rnaava  Act 

"Whereaa.  Article  1.  SecUon  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes.  provides  tliat 
only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  power  "to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States":  and 

"Whereaa.  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  De- 
cember 33.  1913  (Act  of  December  23.  1913: 
3S  Stat.  2S1:  13  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.)  trans- 
ferred the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  SUtes  to  a  consortium 
of  private  bankers  in  violation  of  the  prohi- 
bitions of  Article  1.  Section  8.  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  Is  without  authority  to  delegate  any 
powers  which  it  has  received  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas.  Article  1.  Section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes,  provides  that 
"all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives":  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  De- 
cember 33.  1913  was  Imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  Article  1.  Section  1.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas.  Members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  a  consortium  of  private  bank- 
ers, have  threatened  the  very  integrity  of 
our  national  government  through  their  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  control  management  of 
the  nation's  money  supply:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  is  facing.  In 
the  ciirrent  decade,  an  economic  dettacle  of 
massive  proportions  due  in  large  measure  to 
a  continued  erosion  of  our  national  currency 
and  the  resultant  high  interest  rates  caused 
by  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Board:  and 

"Whereas.  A  consortium  of  private  tMuik- 
ers  which  is  not  subject  to  any  official  peri- 
odic review  or  oversight  by  Congress  has  un- 
constitutionally controlled  the  economy  of 
the  United  SUtes  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  since  1913;  and 

"Whereas.  This  nation  faces  an  immediate 
economic  crisis.  It  Is  extremely  urgent  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  act  before 
It  Is  too  late  by  repealing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  restoring  the  economy  of  this 
nation  to  a  sound  basis  through  withdrawal 
of  all  "fiat  money"  now  in  circulation— the 
so-called  Federal  Reserve  Notes— and  return 
to  the  gold  standard:  Therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
SUte  of  Indiana: 

"Sacnoa  1.  That  the  Indiana  House  of 
RepresenUtives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  enact  Immediately  such 
legislation  as  Is  necessary  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  and  restore  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 

"SacnoR  2.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Immediately  sign  the  neces- 
sary enabling  legislation  once  it  reaches  his 


"SacnoM  3.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  transmit 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 


the  United  SUtes.  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  of  the  United 
Statea.  and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives." 

POM- 187.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Hoosi  Joarr  Mmoaua  No.  7 

"Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  has  recently  pronounced 
that  Idaho  Power  Company  water  righU  at 
Swan  Falls  are  not  subordinated  to  up- 
stream development:  and 

"Whereas.  Idaho's  economy  Is  significant- 
ly dependent  upon  agricultural  production 
and  domestic  and  industrial  use  of  water  re- 
sources of  the  SUte:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Idaho  Legislature  and  the 
Idaho  Water  Resources  Board  have  estab- 
lished 3300  C.F.S.  at  Murphy  as  a  minimum 
stream  flow  within  the  SUte  Water  Plan: 
and 

-Whereas.  Idaho  Power  is  currently  ap- 
plying for  relicensing  of  the  Swan  Falls  site 
and  such  application  is  now  pending  before 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

"Now,  thertfOTt.  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  we  urge  the  Senators  and 
RepresenUtives  representing  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  use  their  influence  to  seek  subordination 
of  Idaho  Powers  water  right  at  Swan  Falls 
(and  other  Snake  River  hydrogenerating  fa- 
cilities) as  a  condition  to  relicensure  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

■Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  hon- 
orable congressional  delegation  representing 
the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. " 

POM- 188.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"House  Joimt  Memorial  No.  2 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  foremost  concerns 
of  all  Idahoans  is  the  creation  and  retention 
of  Job  opportunities  and  assistance  in  the 
national  effort  to  assure  a  strong  defense: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  contractors  in  Easten  Idaho 
are  the  largest  private  employers  in  Idaho, 
providing  more  than  8.000  jobs:  and 

"Whereas,  some  of  the  projects  at  the  site 
are  being  completed  with  a  potential  loss  of 
several  thousands  of  Jobs  within  the  next 
five  years:  and 

"Whereas,  a  New  Production  Reactor 
(NPR)  will  create  800  new  long-term  jobs 
and  demand  construction  forces  of  3.500 
during  the  peak  of  construction:  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  defense  of  our 
country  Is  of  paramount  Importance:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  has  been  Involved  for  many 
years  in  nuclear  testing  for  this  defense;  and 

'"Whereas,  one  New  Production  Reactor 
will  be  built  to  provide  for  advance  weapon- 
ry: and 

""Whereas,  invaluable  contributions  to  nu- 
clear safety  have  been  accomplished  at  the 
Idaho  site:  and 


"Whereas,  the  steam  generated  from  this 
project  can  be  sold  to  a  private  utility  which 
can  generate  1.000  to  1.500  megawatU  of 
low-coat  electricity:  and 

"Whereaa.  the  solid  support  of  the  Idaho 
congrenional  delegation  and  entltiea  is  ben- 
eficial in  advancing  and  supporting  this 
project  for  the  nation:  and 

""Whereaa.  the  Idaho  voters  at  the  polls  on 
November  3.  1083  adopted  by  a  60.S  percent 
vote  of  175.808  to  114.408  InlUaUve  PeUtion 
No.  3  supporting  the  future  generation  of 
electricity  through  nuclear  energy:  and 

"Whereas.  Idaho's  sUte  government  by 
resolutions  and  sUtemenU  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  is  strongly 
supportive  of  seeking  the  NPR  for  and  in 
Idaho. 

""Now.  therefore,  be  it  Reaolved.  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
forty-seventh  Idaho  Legialature.  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  we  encourage  the  siting  of 
this  project  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  and  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  Is  requested  to  designate  Idaho  as 
the  location  for  the  reactor. 

"Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Donald  Hodel.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  Congress,  and 
the  congressional  delegation  representing 
the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-189.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources: 

"House  Resolutiom  No.  31 

■Whereas.  Public  Law  95-87.  the  Federal 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977.  Imposed  a  reclamation  fee  of 
35c  per  ton  of  coal  produced  by  surface  coal 
mining  and  a  reclamation  fee  of  15<  per  ton 
of  coal  produced  by  underground  mining: 
and 

-"Whereas.  The  revenue  from  these  recla- 
mation fees  has  been  deposited  in  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  reclamation  of  lands  and 
waters  which  were  mined  for  coal  or  were 
affected  by  coal  mining,  which  were  aban- 
doned or  left  In  an  Inadequate  reclamation 
sUtus  prior  to  August  3,  1977  and  for  which 
there  is  no  continuing  reclamation  responsi- 
bility under  State  or  other  Federal  laws;  and 

•Whereas,  Each  sUte  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  reclamation  projects  a  sum  equal  to  50% 
of  the  amount  paid  into  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  on  account  of  coal 
mined  in  that  sUte:  and 

•Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorised  to  utilize  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion Fund  for  reclamation  projects  in  any 
sUte  and.  to  assist  in  carrying  out  those 
projects,  is  authorized  to  allocate  up  to  20% 
of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 
to  the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  rural  abandoned  mine  program: 
and 

""Whereas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  been  releasing  funds  to  the  sUtes  and 
allocating  funds  for  a  rural  abandoned  mine 
program  at  a  slower  rate  than  permitted  by 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977:  and 

"Whereas.  The  drop  in  steel  production 
and  in  the  anticipated  usage  of  electricity 


has  signiflcaBtly  reduced  the  demand  for 
coal,  thereby  cauaing  high  unemployment 
in  the  coal  industry  and  in  oommuniUea  de- 
pendent upon  the  coal  induatry;  and 

"Whereas.  Mine  redamation  proJeeU  not 
only  correct  environmental  prototema  but 
also  help  flgfet  the  receaion  by  enabling  at 
least  some  coal  operators  to  uae  their  other- 
wiae  idle  eqOipnient  and  woiten  to  carry 
out  thoae  prcdecU  and  by  creatine  a  demand 
for  the  mateelaia  used  in  redamation:  and 

"Whereaa.  The  Reagan  Admlnlatration 
and  Congrettional  leaders  are  ooniidering 
an  aoceleratdd  public  works  Jobs  program: 
therefore  be  It 

"Jteioived,  (the  Senate  ooncurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  memorialiae  the 
Preaident  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Con- 
greas  to  release  the  money  in  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund  at  substan- 
tially aoceleiMed  rate  for  redamation  pro- 
grams by  states  experiendng  high  unem- 
ployment in  the  coal  industry  and  for  a 
rural  abandoned  mine  reclamation  profram 
in  rural  area*  experiencing  high  unemploy- 
ment in  the  coal  industry;  and  be  It  further 

"Retolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtea.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  presiding  officers  of  eadi  houae  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania." 

POM-190.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 

"Houn  RESOLtmoii  48 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  depends  upon  imported 
oil  for  91.4  percent  of  the  total  energy  it 
consumes:  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  is  thus  vulnerable  to 
cutbacks  or  cutoffs  in  the  supply  of  oil. 
which  could  occur  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons—war. aa  OPEC  boycott,  political  insU- 
bility  in  oil-producing  nations,  a  tanker  col- 
lision, or  closure  of  the  StraiU  of  Malaca; 
and 

"Whereas,  if  a  severe  shortage  of  oil  sup- 
plies were  to  occur,  it  could  shut  down  the 
economy  of  Bawaii  and  make  It  difficult  for 
the  government  of  Hawaii  to  maintain 
pubUc  servites.  public  order,  health  and 
safety:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Statea  Department 
of  Energy  is  building  a  national  Strategic 
Petroleum  Eeserve  in  the  salt  domes  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  with  a  goal  of  750  mil- 
lion barrels  tor  the  entire  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  of  an  oil  cutback 
or  cutoff,  it  could  be  two  months  before  oil 
stored  in  the  nation's  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  could  reach  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  supplies  within  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
economy  and  public  services  functioning 
adequately  Until  oil  from  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  arrivea;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vaUon  Act  of  1975.  PubUc  Law  No.  94-183. 
authoriaes  the  creation  of  a  component  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  to  the 
m^Timiim  extent  practicable,  for  each  non- 
contiguous area  of  the  United  States  which 
does  not  have  overland  aooea  to  domestic 
crude  oil  production,  and  HawaU  is  such  a 
non-contiguous  area;  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  has  for 
many  years  requested  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  estaUiah  a  compo- 
nent of  the  Btn^egic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
Hawaii,  and  such  component  of  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  could  consist  of  three 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil;  and 


"Whereaa.  Hawaii  is  a  strategic  base  for 
United  States  military  activities  in  the  Par 
dflc  and  the  Far  East;  and 

"Whereas,  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
military  in  Hawaii  depends  upon  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  Hawaii's  economy,  in- 
cluding the  19,000  federal  defense  workers 
who  directly  serve  military  operations  in 
Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  a  component  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  could  be  allocated  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  times  of  crises  to 
support  the  civilian  economy  so  that  it  can 
effectively  support  military  operations,  now. 
therefore, 

"Be  it  retolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvea  of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the  State 
Of  Hawaii.  RetnUar  Setsion  of  the  1983,  That 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
United  States  Congress  are  respectfully 
urged  to  establish  a  component  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  In  the  SUte  of 
HawaU;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives. the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  Hawaii's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-191.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"House  CoactnutENT  Resolutioh  No.  21 

"House  concurrent  resolution  21  urging 
the  establishment  of  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serves in  Hawaii. 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  depends  upon  imported 
oil  for  91.4  percent  of  the  total  energy  it 
consumes:  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  Is  thus  vulnerable  to 
cutbacks  or  cutoffs  in  the  supply  of  oil 
which  could  occur  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons—war. and  OPEC  boycott,  political  in- 
stability in  oil-producting  nations,  a  tanker 
collision,  or  closure  of  the  Straits  of  Malaca: 
and 

"Whereas,  if  a  severe  shortage  of  oil  sup- 
plies were  to  occur,  it  could  shut  down  the 
economy  of  Hawaii  and  make  it  difficult  for 
the  government  of  Hawaii  to  maintain 
public  services,  public  order,  health  and 
safety;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Energy  is  building  a  national  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  In  the  salt  domes  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  with  a  goal  of  750  mil- 
lion barrels  for  the  entire  nation:  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  event  of  an  oil  cutback 
or  cutoff,  it  could  be  two  months  before  oil 
stored  in  the  nation's  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  could  reach  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  supplies  within  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  may  not  t>e  sufficient  to  keep  the 
economy  and  public  services  functioning 
adequately  until  oil  from  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  arrives:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1975.  Public  Law  No.  94-163. 
authorises  the  creation  of  a  component  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  to  the 
ma^i"'""  extent  practicable,  for  each  non- 
contiguous area  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
does  not  have  overland  access  to  domestic 
crude  oil  production,  and  Hawaii  is  such  a 
non-cimtiguous  area;  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  has  for 
many  years  requested  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  esUblish  a  compo- 
nent of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
Hawaii,  and  such  component  of  the  Strate- 


gic Petroleum  Reserve  could  consist  of  three 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil:  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  is  a  strategic  base  for 
United  States  military  activities  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Far  East:  and 

"Whereas,  the  effective  ftmctioning  of  the 
military  in  Hawaii  depends  upon  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  Hawaii's  economy,  in- 
cluding the  19.000  federal  defense  woi^ers 
who  directly  serve  military  operations  in 
Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas,  a  component  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  could  be  allocated  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  times  of  crises  to 
support  the  civilian  economy  so  that  it  can 
effectively  support  military  operations,  now. 
therefore. 

""Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1983 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress are  respectfully  urged  to  establish  a 
component  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  the  SUte  of  Hawaii:  and 

"'Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  the  United  SUtes 
SecreUry  of  Energy,  and  Hawaii's  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-192.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Ten- 
nessee: to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance: 

""House  Joint  Resolutioh  No.  143 

""Whereas,  many  residente  of  the  SUte  of 
Tennessee  are  currently  engaged  In  railroad 
employment  or  have  engaged  in  such  em- 
ployment in  the  past  and  look  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  to  provide  benefite 
when  they  retire:  and 

""Whereas,  many  residents  of  our  sUte  are 
currently  receiving  benefits  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  and  rely  on  such 
benefiU  to  a  large  extent  to  meet  the 
normal  costs  of  living:  and 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  normal  living  expenses;  and 

""Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
show  that  unless  corrective  action  is  taken, 
monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  reduced 
significantly  beginning  with  the  annuity 
checks  to  be  sent  out  October  1,  1983,  with 
additional  reductions  required  in  the  future; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  bill.  House  Resolution  1646. 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of 
1983.  was  introduced  in  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  on  February  24. 
1983.  by  Mr.  Florio:  and 

"Whereas,  House  Resolution  1646  would 
resolve  the  short-term  and  long-term  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  through  an  even-handed  approach 
of  Ux  increases  on  railroad  employers  and 
employees  and  adjustments  of  benefiU  to 
current  and  future  beneficiaries,  thereby 
preserving  and  protecting  the  rights  and  ex- 
pecUtions  of  those  currently  receiving  bene- 
fits and  those  who  would  receive  such  bene- 
fite in  the  future:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Ninety-TTtird  General  AssenMy 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee  that  the  Members 
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of  Ooncms  representing  our  state  should 
actively  support  and  vote  favorably  on 
House  ReaoluUon  16M.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Solvency  Act  of  1983. 

"Be  it  further  reaolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Rcaidutloa  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Tenneasee  Congressional  delegation.  Vice- 
President  Oeorge  Bush,  and  Speaker  'Tip' 
OHeUL" 

POM-193.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legtdature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"HoosB  CoHcuaasKT  RnoLunon  No.  69 

"Whereas,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
puUidy  advocated  peace  and  cooperation 
among  nations  utd  the  defense  of  the 
nation  and  its  allies  warrant  the  nation's 
priority:  and 

"Whereas,  the  nation  has  developed  its 
nuclear  capabilities  far  beyond  the  need  of 
defense  leading  the  nation  on  a  dangerous 
course  towards  the  imimaginable  horror  and 
destruction  of  a  nuclear  war.  and 

"Whereas,  a  nuclear  war  would  result  in 
death,  injury,  disease,  pollution,  and  suffer- 
ing on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  human  his- 
tory and  the  contamination  of  food.  air. 
water,  and  other  basics  of  life,  the  destruc- 
tion of  virtually  all  forms  of  living  orga- 
nisms for  countless  generations  to  come  and 
the  loss  of  essential  medical  facilities,  sup- 
plies, personnel,  and  support  systems  result- 
ing in  certain  agonizing  death  for  the  few 
survivots  of  an  initial  nuclear  strike:  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  faces  a 
uniquely  ominous  threat  from  the  perils  of 
nuclear  war  and  radiation  due  to  iU  geo- 
graphic isolation,  the  location  of  military 
bases  within  the  SUte.  and  the  basing,  stor- 
age, and  maintenance  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  powered  ships  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  other  military  sites;  and 

"Whereas,  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  world 
demand  that  the  leaders  of  every  nation 
assume  the  responsibility  to  avert  the  cer- 
tain extinction  of  life  on  earth  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  war:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  Ttsolved  by  the  Houte  of  Represent- 
ative* 0/  the  Twelfth  Leffialature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regvlar  Setsion  of  19S3,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  It  urges  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  Immediately 
begin  serious  negotiations  with  the  goal  of 
Implementing  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable 
reductions  In  the  existing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems;  and 

"Be  U  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  thn  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
and  to  the  Members  of  Hawaii's  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-194.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  ConcuHaxirr  Rxsolution  No.  120 

"Whereas,  during  the  last  several  years 
the  United  SUtes  has  negotiated  several 
treaties  concerning  sovereignty  of  certain  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  with  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  represenUtives  of  the 
Cook  Islands,  the  Tokelau  Islands,  Tuvalu, 
the  Republic  of  Kiribati,  and  the  American 
Samoan  Government:  and 

"Whereas,  these  treaties  are  important 
links  in  an  enlightened  United  States  Pacif- 
ic policy  because  (1)  they  recognise  the  le- 


gitimate righU  of  the  indigenous  Pacific  Is- 
landers to  manage  their  own  affairs;  (3) 
they  foster  a  sUble  and  peaceful  environ- 
ment in  the  South  and  Central  Pacific;  (3) 
they  assist  our  own  territories  in  the  area  in 
achieving  needed  economic  viability:  (4> 
they  deny  strategic  areas  to  adverse  foreign 
influence  through  the  consent  of  the  Island 
nations;  and  (5)  they  facillUte  future  access 
to  vital  raw  materials  of  the  ocean  floor: 
and  (6)  ratification  will  reinforce  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  Pacific  island  sUtes: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  said  treaties  were  initially 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  President  Jimmy  Carter,  and. 
after  hearings  conducted  in  early  December 
1981  wherein  they  received  full  support  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,  were  reported 
favorably  to  the  full  Senate  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  early  1982:  howev- 
er, action  has  not  been  taken  by  the  full 
Senate  reportedly  due  to  the  opposition  of 
several  very  conservative  senators  and  mis- 
information published  by  such  publications 
as  "The  Washington  Times"  which  is  owned 
by  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon's  New  World 
Communications.  Inc.:  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  these  senators  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  the  treaties  on  March  8. 
1983  at  which  time  opponenU  of  the  treaty 
testified:  and 

-Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  has  very 
real  interests,  both  economically  and  social- 
ly, in  developing  constructive  relations  with 
the  Pacific  island  sUtes.  countries  and  terri- 
tories affected  by  these  friendship  treaties: 
and 

"Whereas,  further  delay  in  ratification 
may  create  understandable  concern  and  re- 
sentment among  Pacific  Island  nations 
which  will  impact  negatively  upon  United 
SUtes  interests  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii:  now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1983,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  is  respectfully  requested  to  advise 
and  consent  to  these  treaties  at  its  earliest 
opportunity  in  order  that  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  sound  United  SUtes  Pacific 
policy  be  enhanced:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Vice  President  George  Bush.  President  of 
the  Senate:  Senator  Howard  Baker.  Senate 
Majority  Leader:  Senator  Ted  Stevens.  As- 
sistant Majority  Leader.  Senator  Charles 
Perey.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee:  Senator  Frank  Murkow- 
ski.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pa- 
cific and  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Senator  Paul  Laxalt 
of  Nevada:  Senators  Eianiel  K.  Inouye  and 
^>ark  M.  Matsunaga.  from  Hawaii:  and 
United  SUtes  Secretary  of  SUte  George 
Shultz." 

POM- 195.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis 
County.  Mirui..  reaffirming  its  support  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  adopted 
Mareh  22.  1982.  and  urging  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  pass  the  freeze  resolution  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives  on  Tuesday. 
May  3.  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM- 196.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs: 


"House  CoMcinuuarr  RBSOLimoii  No.  M 

■Whereas.  In  1943  the  first  night-fighter 
squadrons  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Air 
Corps  were  formed;  and 

"Whereas.  Theae  units  served  valiantly 
during  the  Second  World  War.  and  were  pio- 
neers of  airborne  radar  offensive  and  defen- 
sive tactics:  and 

"Whereas.  The  alreraft  most  repretenU- 
tive  of  those  manned  by  American  squad- 
rons was  the  P-41  "Black  Widow."  devel- 
oped solely  as  a  night-fighter  by  the  North- 
rup  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Hawthorne. 
California:  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  on  the  40th 
aimlversary  of  the  formation  of  American 
nightfighter  squadrons  that  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  be  issued  by  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service,  and  the  moat  fitting 
design  for  such  a  stamp  Is  a  depiction  of  the 
P-61  "Black  Widow"  aircraft;  Therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Houu  of  Repretent- 
olives  of  the  General  AsaenMy  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Sbctioh  1.  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  SUte  of  Indiana  requesU  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service  to  Issue  a  postage 
stamp  in  1983  to  commnnorate  the  service 
of  the  American  night-fighter  squadrons  of 
World  War  II.  and  that  the  postage  stamp 
depict  the  P-81  "Black  Widow "  aircraft. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  transmit 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  each 
Senator  and  RepresenUtive  from  Indiana  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-197.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

"House  Joiitt  Memorial  No.  5 

"-Whereas,  the  Idaho  Legislature  is  consid- 
ering legislation  to  provide  for  the  safe  Im- 
porUtion.  manufacture,  distribution,  sale 
and  use  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  and  its  com- 
pounds and  mixtures  within  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  for  prescriptive  use  by  licensed  physi- 
cians: and 

"Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (15  U.S.C.  301)  and 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
U AC.  1451 )  prevent  citizens  of  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  to  be  granted  by  the  government  of 
this  sUte: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring. That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  United  SUtes  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  take  appropriate  action  to 
remove  any  federal  impediments  to  the  full 
implemenUtion  of  Idaho  law  governing  the 
imporUtion.  manufacture,  distribution,  sale 
and  use  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  Congress, 
and  the  congressional  delegation  represent- 
ing the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes." 


POM-198.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  TransporUtion: 


"House  CoMctntaEirr  REaoLunoii  No.  16 

"Whereas.  It  is  the  pracUoe  of  the  televi- 
sion and  radio  networks  to  project  the  win- 
ners of  electoral  contest  In  eastern  United 
States  before  the  polls  are  dosed  In  the  cen- 
tral and  wesCem  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  That  theae  projections  affect 
the  number  of  voters  In  the  central  and 
western  states  caimot  be  doubted;  and 

"Whereas.  This  sUte  of  affairs  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  fair  elections  or  good  government; 
Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  General  AsaenMy  of  the  StaU 
of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  General  Anerably  of  the 
SUte  of  Indiana  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtOB  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
curtail  the  television  and  radio  networks 
from  projecting  winners  In  electoral  races 
before  the  polls  are  closed  In  every  sUte  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"Section  J.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
members  of  Indiana's  congressional  delega- 
tion and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
parties  of  both  Houses  of  Congress." 


REPORTS  OP  COBi«MnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2990.  An  act  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr.  PKRCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  prearable: 

S.  Res.  1S5.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  Ida  Nudel  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXEdUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
OovemmenUl  Affairs: 

Stephen  F.  Eilperin.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  15  years. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Richard  Uee  Armitage,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  SecreUry  of  Defense: 

Chapman  &eecher  Cox.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Lt.  Gen.  Arnold  W.  Braswell. 
U.S.  Air  Force  (age  57)  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  Lt.  Oen.  James  M. 
Thompson,  U.S.  Army  (age  55)  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  Ust,  Maj.  Gen. 
John  B.  Blount.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general,  Lt.  Gen.  John  W. 
McEnery,  U.S.  Army  (age  57)  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Robert  L.  Schweitzer.  U,S.  Army,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  MaJ.  Gen.  Herman 
O.  Thomson.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general.  Vice  Adm.  James  A. 
Lyons.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  reassigned 


in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  and  to  be 
the  senior  Navy  member  of  the  Mili- 
tUT  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  Moreau. 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy  to  be  reassigned  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral.  Vice  Adm. 
Thomas  J.  Kilcline,  U.S.  Navy,  (age 
57)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and 
Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Davis.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  to  be  general.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  C^endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Army  there  are  22  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Ronald 
J.  Lewis),  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  1.388  permanent  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Wiita  M.  Dale),  in  the 
Navy  there  are  6  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Jay  P.  Bullock), 
in  the  Navy  there  are  156  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Todd  M. 
Allison).  Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Bourgeois. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be  colonel,  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  there  are  581  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  (list 
begins  with  Charles  W.  Adair),  in  the 
Air  National  Guard  there  are  18  pro- 
motions in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
FOrce  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Jacob  C.  Arm- 
strong. Jr.),  in  the  Army  there  are  55 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  major 
and  below  (list  begins  with  George  C. 
Baxley).  in  the  Air  Force  there  are  36 
appointments/promotions  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  John  A.  Anderson),  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  19  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  John  A. 
Camaghie)  and  in  the  Air  Force  there 
are  4  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Dennis  G.  Paddock),  and 
in  the  Air  Force  there  are  953  appoint- 
ments in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Mark  J.  Abbott). 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  l)e  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  May  2.  May  11,  May  12, 
May  16.  and  May  23,  1983.  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  WILSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Lt.  <jen.  Charles  G.  Cooper.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance: 


Fetor  Otto  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive. with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Ambassador  Peter 
O.  Murphy,  whom  the  President  has 
nominated  to  be  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  head  of  our  trade 
mission  to  the  GATT  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  an  outstanding  nomi- 
nee. For  the  past  2  years  he  has  been 
the  chief  textile  negotiator  for  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult negotiating  jobs  to  be  had.  He  has 
performed  with  distinction.  Under  his 
direction,  the  United  States  completed 
negotiations  on  renewal  of  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement  in  1981.  and  on  the 
subsequent  bilateral  agreements  with 
our  major  textile  trade  partners,  in- 
cluding Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and 
Korea.  Only  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  remains:  I  understand  Ambassa- 
dor Murphy  is  slowly  convincing  the 
Chinese  of  his  advocacy  skills. 
Throughout  his  tenure.  Ambassador 
Murphy  apparently  has  managed  to 
promote  U.S.  textiles  policy  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  our  domestic  firms  and 
workers,  and  our  trading  partners. 
That  is  a  major  achievement  that  I 
hope  will  be  carried  forward  in 
CJeneva. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  confirm  Mr. 
Murphy. 

By  Mr.  PERCTY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Myles  Robert  Rene  Frechette,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Republic  of  Cameroon. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Myles  R.  R.  Frechette. 

Post:  Cameroon. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Curtin  Winsor.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Amt>assador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  Costa  Rica. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Curtin  Winsor,  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  CosU  Rica. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  Reagan  Campaign.  (1980)  $1,000; 
Creorge  Bush  Campaign.  (1979/1980)  $500; 
Republican  Senate  Campaign  Cmte  (Inner 
Circle)  $1,000  (1979/80):  W.  Emerson  for 
Congress.  (1979/1980)  $500.  (1982)  $250:  T. 
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KvuM  for  CongrcM.  (irr»-M)  $500.  (1982) 
9SS0:  PrcMOtt  Buih  for  Senmte.  (1»82)  $500. 

3.  Spouar.  None. 

S.  Children  «nd  ipouMa  names:  None. 

4.  ParenU  names:  Curttn  and  Eleanor 
WiiMor  Carter  for  President  (19M).  «100. 

5.  Orandparenti  names:  None. 

6.  BrotheiB  and  spouaet  names:  None. 
T.  SisterB  and  apouaes  names:  None. 

James  J.  Needham.  of  New  York,  (or  the 
rank  of  Ambaaador  durinc  the  tenure  of 
hto  aerrioe  as  Commteloner  General  of  the 
United  States  Exhibition  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition.  Tkukuba.  Japan.  1985. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  bediuilnc  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  ftilT'"**''  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  James  J.  Needham. 

Post  Ambaandor. 

Contributiona.  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  (aee  attachment  for  James  J.  Need- 
bam'a  contributiona.). 

S.  Spouae:  Dolorea  H.  Needham. 

9.  Children  and  apouaes  names:  Dolores  A. 
Needham.  Micbael  A.  Needham.  James  J. 
Needham.  Jr..  Robert  J.  Needham.  Cather- 
ine E.  Needham. 

4.  Parenta  names:  Amelia  A  James  ■  Need- 
ham. 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  John  A. 
Needham  (EUeen). 

6.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Sandra  Reda 
(Joseph). 

FOuncAL  cotrraiatrnoMs— jAios  J.  mssdhaii 

i»n 

Mens  Republican  Oub.  August.  $15. 
Caputo  for  Governor.  September.  $100. 
Duryea  for  Governor.  September.  $100. 
ICartlnelli  for  Congress.  October.  $50. 
Republican     National     Committee.     No- 
vemer.  $250. 
Subtotal.  $515. 

1979 

National  Republican  Senate  Committee. 
May  4.  $30. 

National  Republican  Senate  Committee. 
August  31.  $30. 

Republican  National  Committee.  August 
31.  $25. 

Men's  Republican  Club.  October  IS.  $10. 

Reagan  for  President.  October  34.  $1,000. 

Baker  Campaign.  December  4.  $25. 

CItiaens  for  Building.  December  30.  $50. 

George  Bush  Campaign,  December  20. 
$100. 

Subtotal.  $1,370. 

19»0 
New  York  Victory.  February  11.  $100. 
Father  G.  O'Brien.  February  11.  $290. 
Jacob  JaviU  Campaign.  May  17.  $250. 
Jacob  Javits  Campaign.  August  12.  $100. 
United  Rep..  July  8.  $100. 
Lindsay  for  Senator.  July  8.  $100. 
NTS  Republican  Party.  July  8.  $100. 
Baker  Campaign.  July  8.  $100. 
George  Buah  Campaign.  July  8.  $100. 
&  Bua.  CEDO.  July  30.  $750. 
atlwna  for  Buckley.  July  8.  $100. 
Mena  Republican  Oub.  October  6.  $15. 
Caputo  for  Senator.  October  8.  $250. 
A.  Albaneae.  October  8,  $50. 
Americana  for  Effective  Pres..  November 
28,  $1,000. 
Subtotal.  $3,405. 


19il 

Republican  National  Committee.  Febru- 
ary 9.  $35. 

atiaens  for  Buckley.  April  17.  $100. 

NT  Republican  Committee.  May  4.  $200. 

Republican  National  Convention,  June  3. 
$100. 

Mens  Republican  Club,  November  6.  $15. 

Subtotal.  $450. 

1982 

Republican  National  Committee,  Jime  25. 
$100. 

Republican  National  Committee,  Decem- 
ber 30.  $100. 

Lew  Lehrman  for  Governor.  October  2. 
$50. 

Mens  Republican  Club.  October  7,  $10. 

Reagan/Bush  Campaign,  October  25.  $50. 

Subtotal.  $310. 

1983 

Westchester  Republican  Committee,  Jan- 
uary 17,  $150. 

NT  Republican  SUte  Committee,  January 
17.  $100. 

Subtotal,  $250. 

Total  political  contributiona  July  1978- 
January  1983:  $6,300. 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Richard  B.  Stone 

Post:  Ambassador  at  Large  for  Central 
America 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  Richard  B.  Stone.  $100.  October  «. 
1981.  Manolo  Reboso.  $200.  March  2.  1982. 
Alan  Becker.  $200,  March  24,  1982,  US  Rep. 
William  Lehman. 

2.  Spouae:  Marlene  Stone,  $1,000.  October 
15. 1981.  US  Sen.  H.  Metzenbaum. 

3.  Children  names:  Nancy,  Amy  and 
Elliot— None. 

4.  Parents  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Stone,  $20.  1980.  Democratic  Party.  $200. 
1980.  Richard  B.  Stone. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  (Deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Stone— None:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Stone- None:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Stone.  $25.  1980.  John  Cosgrove.  $2 
per  month.  Florida  Power  &  Light  BAC. 
$100  August  7.  1982.  Paul  Friedman. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names  (1  have  no 
sisters) 

David  F.  Emery,  of  the  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
also  report  favorably  a  nomination  list 
in  the  Foreign  Servi<»  which  has  been 
previously  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcoro  of  May  16.  1983.  and.  to 
save  the  expense  of  reprinting  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  ask  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UM 


_  .  .  .  Note:  All  othert  listed  have  not  eon- 
trftutad  more  than  tlOO  In  any  one  year.  U  any- 
thlns.  to  poUtleal  orsanlMttopa. 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
B.  1348.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  present  on  behalf  of 
Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
the  widow  of  Roy  Wilkina:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Houaing.  and  Urban  Af  f  aira. 
By  Mr.  8TENNI8: 
S.  1349.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Refu- 
gio Navarro  RuiK  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LuoAR): 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  increaae  the 
role  of  political  partlea  In  financing  cam- 
paigns under  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.   

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  a  special  remedy  for  the  ar- 
tificial pricing  of  articles  produced  by  non- 
market  economy  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baucds): 
S.  1352.  A  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  construction  workers  may 
deduct  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
in  computing  their  taxable  Incomes  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  income  tax:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BuRDicK): 
S.  1353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees at  antiballlstlc  missile  sites;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  1354.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  for  emergency 
relief  under  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  in 
fiscal  year  1983  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuMrxas.  Mr.  Pkyor.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Durkh- 

BERGER.     Mr.     KXHIIKDT,    Mr.    LUGAR, 

Mr.  Stivkns,  Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Inooyk.  Mr. 
Chilxs,   Mr.   RUGLK.   Mr.   Tsongas, 
Mr.  HxiNZ.  Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  Ran- 
DOLFH.    Mr.    DOHKNICI.    Mr.    DxCoN- 
ciNi.    Mr.    East.    Mr.    Lxvin,    Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
SJ.  Res.  108.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate October  15.  1983.  as  "National  Poetry 
Day.";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILCS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  international  finan- 
cial system;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stim- 
Nis,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Zomjiskt, 
Mr.  HxLMa.  Mr.  Rahdolph.  Mr.  Mot- 

NIHAN.  Mr.  BUROICK.  Mr.  MATStmAOA. 

Mr.  iNOtnrx.  Mr.  Hoddlkston,  Mr. 


Mr.  Hkimx.  Mr.  Foas,  and 
Mr.  ttuMFBU): 
S.  Coil  Rgs.  40.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expresaing  ttw  aenae  of  the  Congreaa  that  a 
uniform  State  act  ahould  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provldea  gnndparenta  with 
adequate  righU  to  peUtion  State  courU  for 
privileges  to  viait  their  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing the  diaaolutlon  (beeauae  of  divorce, 
aeparation.  or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
auch  grandchildren'a  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidici- 
ary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present 
on  behalf  of  Congress  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  Roy 
WilUns:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FRESKHTATtON  OF  GOLD  MgltAL  TO  WIDOW  OF 

ROY  wnjcms 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilkins  on  September  8. 
1981.  was  an  enormous  loss  to  our 
Nation.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights,  desegregation, 
and  equality  for  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  color.  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  landmark  Su- 
preme Court  decision  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  March  on 
Washington  in  1963,  and.  perhi^n 
most  importantly,  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  His  effect  on  our 
Nation  was  tremendous.  It  was  this 
man,  perhaps  more  than  any  Ameri- 
can, who  taught  us  that  a  country's 
greatness  is  directly  related  to  the 
freedom  and  opportunities  it  affords 
its  people. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  on  Sep- 
tember 15;  1981, 1  proposed  a  bUI  that 
would  authorize  the  President  to 
present,  oti  behalf  of  Congress,  a  gold 
medal  of  appropriate  design  to 
Aminda  Bbdeau  Wilkins.  the  widow  of 
Roy  WUklns.  I  feel  this  to  be  an  alto- 
gether appropriate  way  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  all  Americans  for  the 
contributions  of  Roy  Wilkins. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  that  bill. 
Congressman  Rancel  is  sponsoring  a 
com[»nion  measure,  and  I  hope  and 
expect  both  Chambers  will  move 
quickly  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows; 

&1348 

Be  U  entkted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Represenbdives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  i*  Congret*  ossemMed,  That  (a) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Aminda  Badeau  WUklns.  the  widow 
of  Roy  Wilkins.  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate 
design  in  recognition  of  the  Incomparable 
contribution  of  Roy  Wilkins  to  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights  and  equality  for  all  Ameri- 


cana. For  auch  purpoae,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  la  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
to  be  stricken  a  gold  medal  with  suitable 
emMems.  devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subaection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  may 
cauae  dupllcatea  In  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  aold  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  appropriation  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  are 
national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  section 
3551  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  political  parties  in  fi- 
nancing campaigns  under  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

PKDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  together  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Ldgar.  This  legisla- 
tion contains  a  series  of  amendments 
which  are  designed  to  reduce  unfair 
and  harmful  restrictions  on  political 
party  activity. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  mandatory  disclo- 
sure of  campaign  contributions.  This  is 
the  most  significant  improvement  the 
present  act  has  made  in  the  system  of 
campaign  financing  that  existed 
before  1974.  The  public  disclosure  re- 
quirements have  enabled  the  elector- 
ate to  know  who  financially  supports 
their  candidates.  This  bill  in  no  way 
hampers  disclosure. 

While  mandatory  disclosure  has 
been  beneficial,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
imbalance  the  act  has  created  among 
various  sources  of  campaign  funding. 
There  is  a  clear  consensus  among  po- 
litical scientists  and  professional  polit- 
ical practitioners  that  the  present 
campaign  law  has  diminished  the  role 
of  political  parties,  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  for  organized  political 
participation  in  our  country.  In  1972, 
political  parties  provided  17.3  percent 
of  the  total  receipts  for  campaigns.  In 
1982,  that  figure  dropped  to  2  percent 
of  total  receipts. 

The  reason  for  this  decline  is  appar- 
ent. There  is  a  finite  number  of  politi- 
cly party  committees  and  a  legal  limit 
on  what  they  can  contribute  to  their 
candidates,  so  there  is  a  maximum 
dollar  amount  of  party  support  avail- 
able. As  the  cost  of  campaigns  contin- 
ues to  grow,  the  percentage  of  funding 
from  nonparty  sources  must  grow  be- 
cause party  support  cannot  grow.  This 
limit  on  party  support  has  increased 


the  importance  of  political  action  com- 
mittees as  a  source  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. 

Our  proposed  legislation  is  a  simple, 
logical  solution.  First,  it  raises  the 
limits  on  party  contributions  to  candi- 
dates. Second,  it  removes  the  limits  on 
the  amounts  party  committees  can 
spend  on  behalf  of  their  House  and 
Senate  candidates.  Eliminating  this  co- 
ordinating expenditure  limit  puts 
those  committees  on  a  par  with  other 
multicandidate  committees  and  allows 
the  parties  to  fimction  as  major  sup- 
port mechanisms  for  candidacies. 

This  legislation  also  makes  a  nimiber 
of  changes  in  the  Presidential  public 
financing  provisions.  The  base  expend- 
iture limitations  for  the  primary  and 
general  elections  are  increased  and  the 
State-by-State  limitation  deleted.  The 
amount  the  national  party  committee 
can  spend  on  behalf  of  its  Presidential 
candidate  is  increased. 

To  encourage  party  building  activi- 
ties, this  bill  exempts  from  the  defini- 
tion of  contribution  and  expenditure 
donations  which  are  used  to  defray 
the  adminstration  and  solicitation 
costs  of  political  party  committees. 
These  donations  would,  however,  be 
reported  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

Under  current  law.  payments  by 
State  and  local  party  committees  for 
items  usually  connected  with  volun- 
teer activities— pins,  bumper  stickers, 
and  year  signs,  for  example— need  not 
l)e  allocated  to  the  candidates.  This 
legislation  extends  this  exemption  to 
the  national  party  committees.  Simi- 
larly, State  and  local  party  committees 
are  currently  allowed  an  exemption 
for  voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities  on  behalf  of  Presiden- 
tial candidates.  This  legislation  ex- 
pancis  the  class  to  include  all  Federal 
candidates  and  extends  the  exemption 
to  the  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party. 

The  legislation  makes  a  number  of 
changes  with  respect  to  FEC  enforce- 
ment procedure.  Many  of  these 
changes .  were  recommended  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  of 
administrative  law.  For  example,  the 
Commission  is  required  to  establish 
time  limits  on  investigations  undertak- 
en by  the  General  Counsel's  office. 
Procedures  are  altered  so  that  the 
Commission  (»imot  require  a  confes- 
sion or  levy  a  civil  penalty  except  fof  a 
knowing  or  willful  violation.  Finally,  a 
respondent  is  given  notice  and  a  great- 
er opportimity  to  respond  during  a 
Commission  investigation. 

This  proposal  avoids  further  emas- 
culation of  political  parties  which 
would  occur  with  public  financing  or 
continuing  the  present  law.  If  you 
share  with  me  a  belief  in  strong  politi- 
cal parties  and  in  our  traditional  two- 
party  system,  then  I  believe  you  will 
want  to  support  this  legislation.  The 
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pi«aent  law  has  chilled  party  activity 
and  removed  local  parties  from  many 
of  their  traditi<mal  functions.  This 
proposal  leto  poUtical  parties  play 
their  role.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  will  benefit,  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  good  for  our  process. 

Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  in  its  entirety  and 
the  section-by-section  analysis  be 
IHteted  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

8.  1350 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  osaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Pederml  Election 
nmtKjpmifn  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

8k.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  any  reference  in  this  Act 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  is  a  reference 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Sac  3.  (a)  Section  SOKSKAMi)  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8KA)(i))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Federal  office"  the  following:  "or  for  the 
purpose  of  expressly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(b)  Section  301(8KB)  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)<B» 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  Claude  (xlU).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  in  clause  (xiv).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 
and 

<3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(XV)  with  respect  to  a  political  committee 
of  a  poUtical  party,  any  payment  to  such 
committee  specifically  designated  to  defray 
establishment,  administration,  and  solicita- 
tion costs  of  such  committee,  but  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  reported  in  accordance  with 
section  304<aK  11).". 

(cKl)  Section  301(8MBKx>  (3  U.S.C. 
431(8KBHx))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
a  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  a 
national.  SUte. '. 

(2)  Section  301(8KBKxii)  (2  U.S.C. 
431<8MB)(xli))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "by  a  SUte"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  national. 
State.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  President  and  Vice 
President". 

(d)  Section  301(9><AKi)  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9)<AXi))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Federal  office"  the  following:  "or  for  the 
purpose  of  expressly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(e)  Section  301(9HB)  (2  U.S.C.  431(9XB)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ix>.  by  striking  the  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  clause  <x).  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof ";  and";  and 

<3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(xi)  with  respect  to  a  political  committee 
of  a  political  party,  any  establishment,  ad- 
ministration, solicitation  costs  of  such  com- 
mittee, but  such  costs  shall  be  reported  in 
accordance  with  section  304(aXll):". 

(fKl)  Section  301(9KBKvUi)  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9XBXvill))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  a  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  a  national.  State.". 


(2)  Section  901(9XBXlx)  (2  VS.C. 
431(9XBXlx»  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "by  a  State"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  national. 
State.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  President  and  Vice 
President". 

Sk.  4.  SecUon  304(a)  (2  U.S.C.  434(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(11)  If  the  committee  is  a  political  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  with  respect  to 
paymenU  under  section  301(8XBXXV)  and 
costs  under  section  301(9XBXVI)  the  treas- 
urer shall  f  lie— 

"(A)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1  and  ending  June  30.  which 
shall  be  filed  no  later  than  July  31;  and 

"(B)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1  and  ending  December  31,  which 
shall  be  filed  no  later  than  January  3  of  the 
following  calendar  year.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  307(e)  (2  U.S.C.  437d(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
437g(aX8>  of  this  title  and  except  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  alleging  a  violation  of 
|438(aX4)  of  this  title,  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  initiate  civil  actions  under 
subsection  (aX6)  of  this  section  shall  be  the 
exclusive  civil  remedy  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sic.  6.  Section  308(aX2>  (2  U.S.C. 
437f(aX2)>  is  amended  by  striliing  out  "or 
any  authorized  committee  of  such  candi- 
date" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  au- 
thorized committee  of  such  candidate,  or 
any  political  committee  of  a  political  party". 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Section  309(a)  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  The  Commission  shall  establish  time 
limitations  for  investigations  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(14)  The  Commission  shall  publish  an 
index  of  all  investigations  under  this  section 
and  shall  update  the  Index  quarterly.". 

(b)  Section  309(a)(2)  (2  U.S.C.  437g(aX2)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "Before  the  Commission 
conducts  any  vote  under  this  paragraph 
based  on  information  ascertained  in  the 
normal  course  of  carrying  out  its  superviso- 
ry responsibilities,  the  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  the  violation  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  allegation  and  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate,  in  writing,  to  the 
Commission  within  15  days  after  notifica- 
tion that  no  action  should  be  taken  against 
such  person  on  the  basis  of  the  information. 
Prior  to  any  determination,  the  Commission 
may  request  voluntary  responses  to  ques- 
tions from  any  person  who  may  become  the 
subject  of  an  investigation.  A  determination 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  determination.". 

(c>  Section  309(a)(3)  (2  U.S.C.  437g(aX3)> 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "The  Commission  shall 
malce  available  to  a  respondent  any  docu- 
mentary or  other  evidence  relied  on  by  the 
general  counsel  in  making  a  recommenda- 
tion under  this  subsection.  Any  brief  or 
report  by  the  general  counsel  that  replies  to 
the  respondent's  brief  shall  be  provided  to 
the  respondent". 

(d)  Section  309(aX4XA)  (2  UJ3.C. 
437g(aX4XA)>  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(iii)  A  determination  under  clause  (i) 
shall  be  made  only  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  upon  request  of  the  respondent  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  determination. 


"(Iv)  The  Commiarion  shall  not  require 
that  any  conciliation  agreement  under  this 
paragraph  contain  an  admission  by  the  re- 
spondent of  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law.". 

(e)  Section  309<aX5>  (2  U£.C.  4S7KaXS» 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  strklng  out  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B>, 
(C),  and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and 
(C),  respectively. 

Sac.  8.  The  sentence  beginning  "The  dis- 
trict court"  in  section  310(a)  (2  U.S.C. 
437h(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out ",  which 
shall  hear  the  matter  sitting  en  banc". 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  311(a)  (2  UJB.C.  438(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph as  subsection  (5): 

"(5)  require  each  person  requesting  copies 
of  reports  and  statements  to  sign  an  affida- 
vit certifying  that  the  information  request- 
ed shall  not  be  used  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  this  section.  The 
Commission,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk 
shall,  within  forty-eight  hours,  provide  a 
copy  of  each  such  affidavit  to  the  treasurer 
of  each  committee  which  is  the  subject  to 
each  request;"  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  (6),  (7),  (8), 
(9)  and  (10)  as  sections  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10)  and 
(11),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  311(b)  (2  U.S.C.  438(t))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentences:  "Audits  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
procedures  published  by  the  Commission. 
Prior  to  any  vote  relating  to  any  audit  find- 
ings, the  Commission  shall  give  the  political 
committee  involved  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond in  writing  to  any  information  relating 
to  the  prospective  audit  furnished  to  the 
Commission  by  the  general  counsel  or  any 
other  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  315(aX2)  (2  VAC. 
441a(aX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  after 
"(A)"  the  following:  "except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D),"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"or"  after  the  semicolon: 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  multicandidate  politi- 
cal committee  that  is  a  political  committee 
of  a  political  party,  to  any  candidate  and  his 
or  her  authorized  political  committees  with 
respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  office 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $15,000.". 

(b)  Section  315  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (g). 

(c)  Section  315(bXl)  (2  UJ3.C.  441a(bXI)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"810.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"818.000,000".  and  by  striking  out  ",  except 
the"  and  all  that  follows  through  "or 
8200,000":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"$20,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$30,000,000". 

(dXl)  Section  315(dXl>  (2  UJ3.C. 
44ia(dXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection." 


(3)  The  actotence  beglnnlnc  "The  national 
oommlttee"  In  secUon  115(dX2)  (2  VB.C. 
441a(dX2))  Is  amended  by  ■triklng  out  "3 
cents"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3 
cents". 

(3)  SecUob  SlMdXS)  It  VJB.C.  441a(dM3)) 
is  amended  by  striking  oat  mibsectioa  (3). 

(e)  Seetloa  31S(g)  (3  VAC.  44U(f ))  as  re- 
designated by  this  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$17,500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$3«.000". 

Sac.  11.  (S)  Section  3ia(bX4KC)  (3  VAC. 
441b(bX4Xo))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"without  capital  stock"  the  third  place  It  ap- 
pears the  fdllowlnr  ".  and  from  the  families 
of  such  medibers". 

(b)  Section  31«(bK4KD)  (8  UAC. 
441b(bX4XD»  is  amended  by  addbig  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "An  ap- 
proval under  this  subparagraph  continues 
imtil  revoked.". 

8k.  12.  Title  ni  (2  UJS.C.  431  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BONA  piiB  commctAL  nuunacnoiis  or 

CtKBHin  POLrnCAL  COMMRTBtS 

"8k.  324«  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  pre- 
vent a  poltlcal  committee  of  a  political 
party  from  engaging  in  bona  fide  commer- 
cial trmnaaotions  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  solely  to  defray  establishment,  admin- 
istration, aad  solicitation  cosU  of  such  com- 
mittee.". 

8k.  13.  (a)  Section  9007  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  OppoBTumTY  roB  HBABmo.— A  deter- 
mination under  subsectitm  (b)  shall  be  made 
only  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon 
request  of  tihe  candidate.". 

(b)  Section  9008(e)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1". 

(c)  Section  9038  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  OwOBTtmrrY  roa  Hbakihg.— A  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made 
only  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon 
request  of  the  candidate.". 

Sk.  14.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 

Section-by-Sbctiok  Explamation 

Sec.  1.  The  title  is  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  lict  Amendments  of  1983. 

Sec.  2.  This  section  provides  that  any  ref- 
erence in  this  Act  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision is  a  reference  to  a  section  or  provision 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  as  amended  in  1974. 1976  and  1979. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (a)  defines  contribution 
to  include  donations  made  to  draft  commit- 
tees advocating  that  a  clearly  identified  in- 
dividual become  a  candidate  for  federal 
office. 

Paragraph  (b)  exempts  from  the  defini- 
tion of  cotitribution  donations  to  political 
conunitteet  of  political  parties  which  are 
used  solely  to  defray  establishment,  admin- 
istration, and  soliciUtion  costs.  The  doiut- 
tions  would  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tioru,  but  would  be  reported  on  a  semi- 
annual basis. 

ParagraiAi  (cXl)  extends  to  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  the  current 
exemption  from  the  definition  of  contribu- 
tion regarding  costs  for  rampaign  materials 
such  as  pins,  bumper  stickers,  handbills, 
brochures,  posters,  party  tabloids,  and  yard 
signs. 

Paragraph  (cX2)  extends  to  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  the  exemp- 


tion from  the  deflnitlcm  of  contribution  the 
oasts  of  voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  drivea.  This  provision  also  expands  the 
class  of  candidates  on  whose  behalf  this  ac- 
tivity can  be  undertaken  to  include  all  fed- 
eral candidates. 

Paragraphs  (d),  (e),  (fXl)  and  (fX2)  are 
technical  amendments  to  incorporate  the 
above  changes  in  the  definition  of  expendi- 
ture. 

Sec.  4.  This  section  requires  political  com- 
mittees of  a  political  party  receiving  dona- 
tions which  are  used  solely  to  defray  estab- 
lishment, administration,  and  solicitation 
costs  under  Section  3.  Paragraph  (b)  to 
report  those  donations  on  a  semi-annual 


Sec.  5.  This  provision  creates  a  private 
clvH  cause  of  action  in  favor  of  any  person 
who  has  been  harmed  by  another  person 
who  violates  section  438(aX4).  That  section 
prohibits  the  use  of  information  from  FEC 
reports  for  solicitation  or  commercial  pur- 


Sec.  6.  This  provision  allows  a  political 
committee  of  a  political  party  to  seek  the 
expedited  procedure  for  advisory  opinion  re- 
quests during  the  60  day  period  before  an 
election. 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (aX13)  requires  the 
Commission  to  establish  time  limits  on  in- 
vestigations undertaken  by  the  general 
counsel. 

Paragraph  (aX14)  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  publish  an  index  of  all  investigations 
and  to  update  the  index  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  the  Commission,  in 
any  internally  generated  matter,  to  notify 
the  potential  respondent  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation and  permit  such  person  to  demon- 
strate why  no  action  should  be  taken.  The 
Commission  may  request  further  voluntary 
responses  before  taking  any  action.  Any 
finding  by  the  Commission  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  statement  of  reasons. 

Paragraph  (c)  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion make  available  to  a  respondent  any  evi- 
dence relied  upon  by  the  general  counsel  in 
recommending  whether  the  Commission 
should  find  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
violation  has  occurred.  This  paragraph  also 
requires  that  a  copy  of  any  brief  or  report 
by  the  general  counsel  in  reply  to  the  re- 
spondent's brief  shall  be  provided  to  the  re- 
spondent. 

Paragraph  (d)  requires  that  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  t>e  provided  to  a  respondent 
before  the  Commission  makes  any  determi- 
nation regarding  probable  cause.  This  para- 
graph further  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  not  demand  an  admission  of  guilt  by 
the  respondent  in  any  conciliation  agree- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (e)  deletes  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  levy  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions other  than  a  knowing  and  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  section  deletes  the  require- 
ment of  2  U.S.C.  437(h)  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  sit  en  t>anc  when  hearing  cases 
brought  under  this  provision. 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (a)  requires  that  each 
person  requesting  copies  of  reports  and 
statements  from  the  Commission,  Clerk  or 
Secretary  to  sign  an  affidavit  certifying  that 
they  will  not  use  the  information  in  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibitions.  It  further  requires 
that  copies  of  the  affidavit  shall  be  forward- 
ed within  48  hours  to  the  treasurer  of  each 
committee  which  is  the  subject  of  the  re- 
quest. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  the  Commission  to 
conduct  audits  in  accordance  with  published 


procedures.  Additionally,  prior  to  any  vote 
on  any  audit  finding,  the  poUtical  commit- 
tee involved  is  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond in  writing  to  any  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  10.  Paragraph  (a)  would  increase  the 
party  committee  contribution  from  $5,000 
per  election  to  $15,000  per  election. 

Paragraph  (b)  deletes  the  state  expendi- 
ture Umitations  for  a  publicly  f tuided  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomlnatlcm. 

Paragraph  (c)  increases  the  base  presiden- 
tial primary  expenditure  limitation  from 
$10,000,000  to  $18,000,000.  AddiUonaUy.  this 
provision  deletes  the  computation  method 
for  the  state  expenditure  limitations.  The 
presidential  general  election  base  expendi- 
ture limitation  is  raised  from  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000. 

Paragraph  (d)  increases  the  amount  of 
money  a  national  party  committee  can 
spend  on  behalf  of  their  presidential  nmni- 
nee.  AdcUtionaUy.  this  paragraph  eliminates 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  a  party  com- 
mittee can  spend  on  behalf  of  their  Senate 
and  House  candidates. 

Paragraph  (e)  increases  the  contribution 
limitation  to  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  RepubUcan  or 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaijgii  Commit- 
tee or  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  or  any  combination  of  such  commit- 
tees from  $17,500  to  $30,000. 

Sec.  II.  Paragraph  (a)  permits  member- 
ship organizations,  cooperatives  or  corpora- 
tions without  capital  stock  or  their  separate 
segregated  funds  to  solicit  the  famUles  of 
their  members. 

Paragraph  (b)  eliminates  the  annual  <»r- 
porate  authorization  requirement  for  trade 
association  PAC  corporation  approval  to 
stand  until  revoked. 

Sec.  12.  This  section  permits  poUtical  com- 
mittees of  political  parties  to  engage  in  bona 
fide  commercial  transactions  in  order  to 
defray  establishment,  administration  and 
solicitation  costs. 

Sec.  13.  Paragraph  (a)  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  presidential  general  election 
candidate  to  request  a  hearing  before  the 
Commission  if  a  demand  for  a  repayment  of 
funds  is  made. 

Paragraph  (b)  changes  the  availability  of 
party  convention  funding  from  July  1  to 
January  1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  convention. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  the  opportunity 
for  a  presidential  primary  candidate  receiv- 
ing public  monies  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  Commission  if  a  demand  for  re- 
payment is  made. 

Sec.  14.  The  effective  date  for  these 
amendments  to  the  Act  is  upon  enactment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  Senator  Laxalt  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  enhance  the  role 
of  the  national  political  parties  in  the 
campaign  prt)cess,  and  would  strength- 
en the  political  process  by  allowing 
more,  not  less,  participation.  Our  bill 
would  remove  unjustified  limitations 
on  national  party  expenditures  and  in 
so  doing  would  achieve  campaign 
reform  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  heritage  of  voluntary  participa- 
tion. .   . 

In  my  view,  this  approach  is  prefera- 
ble to  further  limiting  the  civic  partici- 
pation of  Americans  acting  through 
political  action  committees.  Such  re- 
strictive proposals,  I  believe,  proceed 
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from  fundamentally  antidemocratic 
premlMs  which  are  fully  aa  political  as 
the  acUvlUes  they  would  restrict. 

The  fact  is— and  we  should  keep  this 
in  mind  as  we  debate  the  role  of 
PACs— all  money  contributed  through 
PAC's  and  party  committees  ultimate- 
ly comes  from  indivldiials.  PAC's  are 
now  providing  a  channel  of  public  ex- 
pression for  millions  of  Americans  who 
voluntarily  give  money  for  causes  or 
candidates  in  which  they  believe.  Let 
us  be  absolutely  dear  about  what  is  at 
stake  here:  It  is  dtisens.  not  faceless 
corporations  or  interest  groups,  whose 
rights  we  are  discussing,  and  whose  po- 
Utical  aeUvities  would  be  curtailed  by 
further  restrictions. 

I  have  had  direct  experience  with 
this  in  my  own  campaign  of  1982.  A 
number  of  the  PAC  groups  who  con- 
tributed to  my  campaign  were  those 
ccmtributions  at  warehouse  luncheons 
at  various  factories  in  my  State.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  meeting  for  a 
potluck  lunch  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
The  workers  brought  homemade  pies 
and  covered  dishes.  After  eating  to- 
gether on  paper  plates,  we  held  a  town 
meeting  and  talked  about  a  wide  range 
of  issues.  BCany  of  these  workers  who 
made  up  this  PAC  had  never  before 
actively  participated  in  our  political 
process,  but  they  did  that  day  and 
again  in  November  on  election  day.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  call  them  fat  cats. 

The  chief  attack  on  PAC's  centers 
on  the  claim  that  PAC's  unduly  "influ- 
ence" legislators.  To  be  blunt  about  it. 
I  have  simply  seen  no  credible  asser- 
tion that  any  specific  candidates  have 
become  captive  to  PAC's.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  facts.  Total  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  the  average  1982  Republican 
Senate  campaign  came  to  only  17  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  campaign's  receipts. 
And  that  is  the  total  for  all  PAC's  of 
all  kinds  including  groups  which  fre- 
quently oppose  one  another. 

Oiu-  colleague.  Senator  David 
DuKDfB0cn  of  Minnesota,  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  average  PAC  contribu- 
tion to  his  campaign  amounted  to 
three  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
his  overall  campaign  receipts.  The 
largest  contribution  allowable  under 
current  law  amounted  to  Just  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Some  "influence." 
If  a  $5,000  limit  was  reasonable  when 
Congress  set  the  current  standard  in 
1974.  then  inflation  has  made  it  two  or 
three  times  relatively  safer  now. 

A  1982  survey  of  business  PAC's  re- 
vealed that  fewer  than  one-third  have 
any  representation  in  Washington. 
The  danger  of  being  influenced  by  a 
lobbyist  who  does  not  exist  is  difficult 
to  discern.  Beyond  this,  it  is  well 
known  to  most  people  familiar  with 
the  PAC  process  that  funding  deci- 
sions are  arrived  at  through  many  let- 
ters, calls,  and  meetings  and  in  some 
cases  even  opinion  surveys  involving 
the  PACs  membership.  Often.  PAC 
decisions  are  arrived  at  far  more  demo- 


cratically than  are  the  decisions  of 
those  groups  which  attack  them. 

Those  who  wish  to  silence  these 
groups  in  order  to  have  the  field  of 
public  opinion  to  themselves  have  un- 
derstandable motives;  but  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  confer  on  them  the 
right  to  achieve  their  ends.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Political  Action  Committee 
movement  is  a  reform  movement 
itself.  It  is  a  straightforward  way  in 
which  many  individuals  make  small 
contributions  and  work  in  concert  to 
achieve  ends  in  which  they  believe.  It 
is  the  antithesis  of  baclutx>m  politics, 
and  in  my  Judgment  PAC's  have 
brought  new  vitality  to  the  American 
political  process. 

The  courts  have  already  ruled  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  campaign  finance.  They 
have  indicated  in  major  decisions  that 
Americans  have  the  right  to  become 
active  in  political  campaigns,  and  that 
spending  one's  own  money  is  an  inher- 
ent part  of  that  right,  a  part  which 
ought  to  be  abridged  only  when  a  very 
great  burden  of  evidence  demands  it. 
No  such  burden  exists  in  this  case. 

We  have  gradually  evolved  in  the  di- 
rection of  campaign  financing  based 
on  this  fundamental  premise:  volun- 
tary support  with  full  disclosure.  This 
is  the  principle  which  ought  to  guide 
our  deliberations  on  campaign  reform: 
this  is  the  principle  which  I  believe  is 
most  consistent  with  our  heritage. 

We  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
compelling  citizens  to  contribute 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  System 
to  candidates  with  whom  they  may  or 
may  not  agree.  We  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  establishing  further 
complicated  formulas  for  how  much  is 
the  "right"  of  "just"' amount  to  spend 
on  elections.  The  American  people  are 
perfectly  competent  to  decide  that  for 
themselves. 

The  public  interest  is  served  by 
more,  not  less,  freedom.  FYeedom  in 
the  political  process  means  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  assemble  and  to 
pursue  shared  objectives  with  like- 
minded  people.  The  broadest  and  least 
"special"  of  all  such  political  associa- 
tions are  our  two  national  political 
parties.  If  the  fraction  of  campaign 
funds  contributed  by  PAC's  is  trouble- 
some to  some,  then  the  antidote  most 
consistent  with  our  free  heritage  is  to 
eliminate  unreasonable  limits  on  our 
political  parties  and  dilute  PAC  dollars 
still  further  through  more  competi- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  National  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Committee  has  served 
as  a  conduit  for  greater  citizen  action 
in  the  political  process.  During  the 
past  election  cycle,  the  committee  re- 
ceived 1.4  million  individual  contribu- 
tions, averaging  $34.29  each. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Laxalt  and  I 
are  introducing  today  would  help  re- 
store to  the  political  parties  a  measure 
of  importance  which  they  have  lost  in 
recent  years.  There  are  undoubtedly 


many  reasons  for  the  relative  decline 
of  political  parties  in  recent  years,  and 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  PAC's  are 
solely,  or  even  largely  responsible  for 
this  phenomenon.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  many  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  Federal  campaign  laws  in  the 
last  decade  or  so  have  weakened  the 
position  of  the  political  parties. 

Specifically,  our  bill  would  permit 
the  national  committees  of  political 
parties  to  provide  an  unlimited  supply 
of  campaign  materials  to  candidates. 
It  would  also  allow  national  commit- 
tees to  provide  unlimited  assistance  to 
candidates  for  registration  and  get- 
out-the-vote  drives.  These  changes 
would  extend  to  the  national  party  or- 
ganizations the  same  freedom  to  assist 
candidates  that  the  1979  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
extended  to  State  parties.  The  1979 
changes  were  a  welcome  development, 
and  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  extend 
this  reform  further  yet. 

Oiu-  bill  would  also  permit  the  na- 
tional parties  to  provide  unlimited  as- 
sistance to  Senate  and  House  candi- 
dates. Under  current  law.  the  respec- 
tive Senate  and  House  campaign  com- 
mittees may  offer  only  limited  assist- 
ance to  candidates.  For  example,  the 
senatorial  committees  may  now  con- 
tribute no  more  than  $17,500  directly 
to  any  candidate.  Our  bill  would  raise 
this  limit  to  $30,000. 

More  significantly,  the  committees 
are  currently  limited  as  to  how  much 
they  can  spend  in  coordination  with 
any  particular  candidate.  The  com- 
bined expenditures  of  the  party  com- 
mittees for  a  Senate  candidate,  for  ex- 
ample, may  not  exceed  about  $78,000 
in  States  like  Maine,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  in  1984.  Given  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  modem  campaigning, 
this  is  a  very  small  amount  of  assist- 
ance indeed. 

These  limits  should  be  lifted  In  their 
entirety.  The  parties  should  be  able  to 
spend  without  arbitrary  restrictions 
all  fluids  which  they  can  raise  on 
behalf  of  their  candidates.  Party 
money  tends  to  come  in  relatively 
small  contributions  from  a  great  many 
individuals.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  spe- 
cial interests.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  makeup  of  PAC  con- 
tributions—and I  am  clearly  not  one  of 
them— ought  to  find  these  party  con- 
tributions wholly  acceptable.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  a  special 
remedy  for  the  artificial  pricing  of  ar- 
ticles produced  by  nonmarket  econo- 
my countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ABTinCIAL  raiCIHG  KDfKDT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
done  in  two  previous  Congresses.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  change  the 
way  our  law  deals  with  unfair  trading 


practices  toy  nonmaiicet  economies.  As 
the  growing  number  of  trade  cases  in- 
volving nouoarket  economies  attests, 
we  can  only  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing difflciilties  In  this  area  as  some 
Eastern  Bloc  countries  seek  to  become 
more  intefrated  into  the  world  econo- 
my, and  as  the  People's  RnnibUc  of 
China  rapidly  expands  its  trade  with 
the  United  SUtes  now  that  it  has 
most-favored-nation  status. 

My  previous  bills.  8. 1966  in  the  96th 
Congress  and  8.  958  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, attempted  to  deal  with  the  fact 
that  cost  and  price  data  fnnn  state- 
controlled  economies  have  no  meaning 
and  no  usefulness  in  the  ctmtext  of 
our  antidumping  and  subsidy  laws  by 
creating  a  standard  of  comparison 
based  on  the  lowest  average  price  free 
market  pnxlucer.  The  bills  also  provid- 
ed for  the  possibility  that  the  data  ob- 
tained from  the  nonmarket  economy 
could  be  sufficient  and  verifiable  in 
some  cases,  and  thus  would  permit  the 
complaint  to  be  handled  under  the 
normal  ptpcedures  of  current  law. 

S.  1966  was  introduced  too  late  in 
the  session  for  any  action.  S.  958  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  on  January 
29,  1982.  although  no  subsequent 
action  was  taken  last  year.  As  discus- 
sion about  the  bill  proceeded  it 
became  clear  that  there  was  some  dis- 
agreement In  the  private  sector  and  on 
the  Finance  Committee  over  the 
lowest  average  price  standard,  with 
some  believing  that  a  tougher  stand- 
ard was  both  more  realistic  and  more 
approprialte.  A  tougher  standard 
would  moBt  likely  be  comparison  with 
the  average  price  of  all  free  market 
producers,  or  the  average  of  the  major 
free  market  producers,  simply  to  facili- 
tate the  calculation.  This  would,  in 
some  cases,  produce  a  higher  price  as 
the  point  of  reference  for  the  nonmar- 
ket economy's  price. 

Both  these  alternatives  have  merit, 
and  I  have  not  yet  finally  decided  on 
which  one  is  preferable.  In  order  to 
get  the  process  of  considering  this  bill 
moving  again,  however.  I  have  decided 
to  introduce  it  with  the  same  stand- 
ard—lowest average  price— as  I  have  in 
previous  years,  leaving  it  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  make  the  Judg- 
ment on  the  final  standard. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  stand- 
ard, this  year's  bill  wiU  look  consider- 
ably diffjerent  from  its  predecessors 
because  it  has  been  redrafted  as  an 
amendment  to  title  vn  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  19B0,  as  amended  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  instead  of  an 
amendm«nt  to  section  406  of  the 
Trade  Adt  of  1974.  This  action,  which 
is  not  a  substantive  change,  has  been 
taken  to  better  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  procedure  the  biU  creates  for  non- 
market  economies  is  intended  to  paral- 
lel the  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  procedures  presently  in  title 
VII.  That  was  implidt  in  previous  ver- 
sions of  tlie  bill  and  is  made  explicit  in 


this  draft.  In  addition,  the  question  of 
extension  of  the  injury  test  has  been 
clarified  by  providing  it  for  all  OATT 
monbers,  which  would  cover  a  number 
of  nonmarket  economies,  including 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romtmia. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Oib- 
■OHS,  is  planning  legislation  on  trade 
law  reforms  this  year.  Congressman 
OnBOHS  indicated,  when  I  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  last  month, 
that  he  intends  to  focus  his  efforts  on 
amendments  to  the  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  statutes.  My  non- 
maricet  proposal  is  relevant  to  that 
focus,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  consider  the  problem  of 
unfair  trade  practices  by  nonmarket 
economies  as  it  develops  its  legislation. 
It  will  also  be  my  intent,  of  course,  to 
raise  this  issue  if  and  when  such  a  bill 
comes  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide 
additional  background  and  explana- 
tion of  this  legislation,  I  ask  that  my 
opening  statement  at  the  hearing  on 
S.  958  from  January  29,  1982.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks, along  with  the  text  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  Despite  the  re- 
drafting that  has  taken  place,  that 
statement  remains  an  accurate  sum- 
mary of  the  mechanism  and  standards 
erected  by  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Uhtair  Thade  Practices  by  Nonmarket 

Economies 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  are 
having  this  hearing  on  S.  958.  It  represents 
the  results  of  two  years  of  worli  on  this  leg- 
islation, work  which  has  involved  extensive 
consultations  with  the  private  sector,  two 
Administrations,  and  representatives  of  non- 
market  economies.  The  bill  has  been 
through  two  major  drafts  and  a  host  of 
minor  ones,  and  I  expect  a  few  additional  re- 
visions will  be  necessary  during  markup. 

This  hearing  is  also  important  for  another 
reason.  S.  958  quite  possibly  represents  the 
first  significant  trade  legislation  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  consider  since  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  became  law  in  1979. 
At  that  time  there  was  general  agreement 
that  a  number  of  issues  had  been  left  for 
later  resolution,  including  action  on  safe- 
guards and  non-market  economy  legislation. 
While  I  plan  shortly  to  introduce  legislation 
on  the  safeguards  issue,  today's  hearing  will 
concentrate  on  the  latter  issue. 

In  my  view  consideration  of  this  issue  is 
particularly  timely  due  to  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  trade  relations  with  socialist 
economies.  Increased  trade  has  produced 
more  unfair  trade  practice  cases  involving 
non-market  economies  and  consequently 
more  dissatisfaction  with  present  law.  I 
expect  several  of  our  witnesses  today  will 
have  more  detailed  comments  on  the  inad- 
equacy of  present  law,  but  they  will  all  be 
based  on  one  fimdamental  deficiency— the 
concept  of  dumping— sales  at  less  than  fair 
value— is  inherently  a  free-market  concept. 
It  is  useful  only  to  the  extent  that  costs  and 
prices  in  an  economy  are  real,  so  that  a  fair 


value  can  be  determined.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, these  conditions  do  not  exist  in  a  non- 
market  economy,  and  our  law  has  become 
seriously  contorted  in  an  effort  to  deal  logi- 
cally with  this  fundamental  inconsistency. 

Since  1978.  UJS.  administraUve  regulations 
have  attempted  to  cope  with  these  ixoblems 
through  the  use  of  the  comparable  economy 
concept.  In  this  approach,  a  free-market 
country  at  a  compaiable  stage  of  economic 
development  with  the  non-market  country 
is  selected  and  the  price  of  a  like  article  in 
that  economy  (or  the  constructed  value  of 
the  article— what  it  would  cost  to  produce 
it)  is  used  to  make  the  comparison. 

This  concept,  however,  is  flawed  in  several 
important  respects,  notably  in  its  two  basic 
assumptions  that  a  simple  and  accurate 
basis  exists  for  determining  when  economies 
are  at  comparable  stages  of  development 
and  that  comparable  overall  levels  of  devel- 
opment—assuming such  can  be  deter- 
mined—mean comparable  levels  within  a 
particular  industry.  Por  example,  when  a 
country  has  targeted  a  particular  industry 
for  rapid  development  in  order  to  stimulate 
its  export  sector,  the  level  of  development 
in  that  industry  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  thus  making  indus- 
try st>ecific  comparisons  based  on  aggregate 
national  analyses  highly  misleading. 

S.  958  seeks  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
replacing  both  section  406  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and  the  non-market  sections  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  with  a  new  system  based 
on  the  principles  of  treating  non-market 
economies  as  much  like  Western  economies 
as  possible  and  of  providing  a  fairer  and 
more  certain  means  of  determining  whether 
an  unfair  practice  has  occurred. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  latter  point— GAO 
studies  and  other  evidence  presented  to 
Congress  in  different  contexts  makes  clear 
that  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  major  deter- 
rents to  trade.  One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks 
of  present  law  is  the  uncertainty  that  the 
investigatory  process  creates  for  both  par- 
ties in  a  dispute. 

In  S.  958.  an  interested  party  could  file  a 
complaint  against  a  non-market  economy  al- 
leging artificial  pricing.  Procedures  and 
time  limits  for  the  ensuing  investigation  are 
the  same  as  in  a  countervailing  duty  investi- 
gation. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
the  Conunerce  IDepartment  would  consult 
with  the  non-market  economy's  government 
and  solicit  from  it  information  that  would 
enable  the  Department  to  determine  dump- 
ing or  the  presence  of  a  subsidy  subject  to 
the  standards  of  current  law  for  free-market 
economies. 

If,  in  the  Department's  judgment,  suffi- 
cient, verifiable  information  is  provided  to 
permit  the  case  to  be  treated  as  a  normal 
antidumping  or  countervailing  duty  case, 
then  the  Department  shall  do  so,  moving 
the  investigation  to  the  appropriate  track  at 
the  same  point  in  time,  and  appljring  the 
injury  test  as  appropriate  if  the  nonmarket 
economy  in  question  has  signed  the  relevant 
code.  Of  course,  the  provisions  of  those  stat- 
utes permitting  suspension  of  the  investiga- 
tion would  also  apply,  as  would  all  other 
provisions  of  current  law. 

In  those  cases  where  the  non-market 
economy  will  not  or  cannot  provide  the  nec- 
essary information,  preventing  the  com- 
plaint from  being  handled  in  a  normal  way. 
a  different  standard  would  be  employed. 
That  standard  would  define  artificial  pric- 
ing as  sales  below  the  price  of  the  lowest  av- 
erage price  free-market  producer  with  ap- 
propriate adjustments.  Even  in  this  case. 
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however,  the  petition  would  be  tremted  pur- 
suant to  the  time  f  rmmes  and  procedures  Ap- 
plicable to  countervaiUnc  duty  invesUga- 
Uons  in  existinc  law.  In  short,  the  current 
concept  of  section  4M.  which  In  many  ways 
pannii^if  section  Ml.  would  cease  to  exist. 
and  instead  the  section  would  be  redesigned 
to  deal  with  unfair  trade  practices  by  non- 
market  economies  rather  than  simple 
market  disruption.  The  latter  could  be  han- 
dled through  existinc  escape  clause  proce- 
dures under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  This  approach  is  more  consistent  with 
the  division  in  current  law  between  fair  and 
unfair  trade  practice  relief  provisions  and  Is 
intended  to  conform  to  that  division. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  tried  to  create 
with  this  legislation  a  carrot  and  sticli 
mechanism  that  will  encourage  non-marliet 
economies  to  cooperate  with  our  govern- 
ment in  investigating  the  allegations  in  peti- 
tions filed  against  them  and  to  adjust  their 
economies  in  a  way  that  will  permit  such  co- 
operation to  take  place.  Every  opportunity 
is  presented  to  treat  these  countries  In  these 
cases  precisely  as  all  other  nations  are  treat- 
ed under  our  laws,  even  to  the  extension  of 
the  injury  test  In  appropriate  cases.  This 
represents  a  normalisation  of  present  law: 
while  at  the  same  time  the  alternative 
"lowest  average  price  free  market  producer" 
test  provides  a  certainty  and  administrative 
ease  of  determination  absent  in  present  reg- 
ulations. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  as  our 
first  witness  today.  Lionel  Olmer.  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  Commerce.  As  the  agency 
charged  with  administering  current  law.  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  Mr.  Olmer  in 
particular,  know  better  than  most  the  prob- 
lems with  it.  I  know  the  Department  has 
been  involved  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  has  a  number  of  technical  sugges- 
tions based  on  this  experience  with  non- 
market  cases  that  will  be  presented  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
hearing  those  suggestions,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  our  other  expert  witnesses  so  that 
the  Committee  can  then  move  on  to  mark 
up  this  legislation. 

S.  1351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBtTION  I.  CREATION  OF  ARnrHIAI.  PRHiM:  IN- 
VESTHMTIMN  REMEDY. 

(a)  AmuinmiiT  or  Titlx  VIII.-Title  VII 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subtitles 
C  and  D  as  subtitles  D  and  K.  respectively. 
and  by  inserting  after  subtitle  B  the  follow- 
ing new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  C— Imposition  of  Artificial  Pricing 
Duties 

-SBC  Til.  ARTinCIAL  PRMINU  MTIES  IMntSED. 

"(a)  la  ODnaAL.— If— 

"(1)  the  administering  authority  deter- 
mines tliat  a  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
which  is  the  product  of  a  nonmarket  econo- 
my is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be.  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  an  artificial  price,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  is  a 
party  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  the  Conunission  determines 
that— 

"(A)  an  Industry  in  the  United  SUtes— 

"(1)  is  materially  injured,  or 

"(U)  is  threatened  with  material  injury,  or 

"(B)  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  materially  retarded,  by 
reason  of  imports  of  such  merchandise, 
then  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  such  mer- 
chandise an  artificial  pricing  duty  in  an 


amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
minimum  allowable  import  price  exceeds 
the  actual  price  for  such  merchandise. 

"(b)  Dtmr  m  AoornoH  lo  Other 
Dtttibs.— Any  duty  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  duty 
other  than  a  countervailing  or  antidumping 
duty. 

■tlEC.  TU.  PWM'EIN'REit  KIR  INmATIN<:  AN  ART1- 
PKIAI,  PRKiNC  IMTV  INVKSTIUA- 
TKIN. 

"(a)  IiirruTioK  by  AominaTXRiHC  Au- 
tmobity.— An  artificial  pricing  duty  investi- 
gation shall  be  commenced  whenever  the 
administering  authority  determines,  from 
information  available  to  it.  that  a  formal  in- 
vestigation is  warranted  into  the  question  of 
whether  the  elements  necessary  for  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  under  section  741  exist.  If 
the  investigation  concerns  a  country  which 
is  a  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  the  administering  authority 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Commission  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  subsection  (d). 

■(b)  IHITIATIOH  BY  PTTmOII.- 

"( 1  >  PrrmoH  BEQUiRKimrTs.- 

"(A)  FiuHG  or  pcTiTioii.— An  artificial 
pricing  duty  proceeding  shall  be  commenced 
whenever  an  interested  party  described  in 
subparagraph  (C).  (D).  or  (E)  of  section 
771(9)  files  a  petition  with  the  administer- 
ing authority,  on  behalf  of  an  industry, 
which— 

"(i)  alleges  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
imposition  of  the  duty  imposed  by  section 
741.  and 

"(ii)  is  accompanied  by  information  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  petitioner  support- 
ing the  allegations. 

"(B)  AMKNDMEifT  OF  prTiTioN.— Any  peti- 
tion under  this  paragraph  may  be  amended 
at  such  time,  and  upon  such  conditions,  as 
the  administering  authority  and  the  Com- 
mission may  permit. 

"(2)  Simultaneous  piung  with  commis- 
sion.—The  petitioner  shall  file  a  copy  of  the 
petition  with  the  Commission  on  the  same 
day  as  it  is  filed  with  the  administering  au- 
thority, if  the  allegations  are  made  against  a 
country  which  is  a  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

■(c)  Petition  Determination.— Within  20 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  petition  is 
filed  under  subsection  (b).  the  administering 
authority  shall— 

"(1)  determine  whether  the  petition  al- 
leges the  elements  necessary  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  under  section  741  and  con- 
tains information  reasonably  available  to 
the  petitioner  supporting  the  allegations. 

••(2)  determine  whether  the  subject  of  the 
petition  is  a  nonmarket  economy  country. 

■■(3)  if  the  determinations  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  are  affirmative- 

■■(A)  commence  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
dise described  in  the  petition  is  being,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  sold  in  the  United  States  at  an 
artificial  price,  and 

■■(B)  provide  for  the  publication  of  notice 
of  the  determinations  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

"(4)  if  the  determination  under  paragraph 

(1)  is  negative,  dismiss  the  petition,  termi- 
nate the  proceeding,  notify  the  petitioner  in 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  the  determina- 
tion, and  provide  for  the  publication  of 
notice  of  the  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and 

"(S)  if  the  determination  under  paragraph 

(2)  is  negative,  terminate  the  proceeding, 
notify  the  petitioner  in  writing  that  the  pe- 
tition should  be  filed  under  section  702  or 
732.  as  appropriate,  and  provide  for  the  pub- 


lication of  notice  of  the  determination  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  NonncATioii  to  Commmsioh  or  De- 
termiiiatioii.— In  the  case  of  a  petition 
making  allegations  against  a  cotmtry  that  Is 
a  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  the  administering  authority 
shall- 

"(1)  notify  the  Conunission  immediately 
of  any  determination  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  by  the  administering  author- 
ity, and 

"(2)  if  the  determination  is  affirmative, 
make  available  to  the  Commission  such  in- 
formation as  the  administering  authority 
may  have  relating  to  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. 

Information  shall  be  made  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  under  such  procedures  as  the 
administering  authority  and  the  Commis- 
sion may  establish  to  prevent  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  any  information  to  which  con- 
fidential treatment  has  been  given  by  the 
administering  authority. 

"(e)  No  DurucATioN  or  Investigation.— 
Except  as  provided  in  section  748(b).  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall  not  initiate  an 
artificial  pricing  investigation  pursuant  to  a 
petition  filed  by  an  entity  with  respect  to 
the  artificial  pricing  of  an  article  from  a 
nonmarket  economy  country  with  respect  to 
which  that  entity  has  filed  a  petition  for  a 
countervailing  duty  or  antidumping  duty  in- 
vestigation under  section  303  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  US.C.  2413)  or  this  title  if- 

■■(1)  the  countervailing  duty  or  antidump- 
ing duty  proceeding  is  in  process,  or 

"(2)  a  countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  article. 

-SM-.  7tX  PR>:i.lMINARV  »ETeRMINATM)NS. 

■'(a)  Determinations  by  Commission  or 
Reasonable  Indication  or  Injiiry.- Except 
in  the  case  of  a  petition  dismissed  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  section  742(c) 
(4)  or  (5).  the  Commission,  within  45  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed 
under  section  742(b)(2)  or  on  which  the 
Commission  receives  notice  from  the  admin- 
istering authority  of  an  investigation  com- 
menced under  section  742(a).  shall  make  a 
determination,  based  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Commission  at  the 
time  of  the  determination,  of  whether  there 
is  a  reasonable  indication  that— 

■(1)  an  industry  in  the  United  States— 

■(A)  is  materially  injured,  or 

"(B)  is  threatened  with  material  injury,  or 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  materially  retarded, 
by  reason  of  imports  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation  by 
the  administering  authority.  If  that  deter- 
mination is  negative,  the  investigation  shall 
be  terminated. 

"(b)  Preliminary  Determination  by  Ao- 
MiNis'TERiNG  AUTHORITY.— Within  85  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed 
under  section  742(b).  or  an  investigation  is 
commenced  under  section  742(a).  but  not 
before  an  affirmative  determination  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  if  such  a 
determination  is  required,  the  administering 
authority  shall  make  a  determination,  based 
upon  the  best  information  available  to  such 
administering  authority  at  the  time  of  the 
determination,  of  whether  there  is  a  reason- 
able basis  to  believe  or  suspect  that  the  mer- 
chandise is  being  sold,  or  is  likely  to  be  sold, 
at  an  artificial  price.  If  the  determination  of 
the  administering  authority  is  affirmative, 
the  determination  shall  include  the  estimat- 
ed average  amount  by  which  the  minimum 


allowable  Import  price  exoeedi  the  actual 
price  for  sucft  mercliandiae. 
"(c)  EzTSMRioH  or  Period  im  EiEraAORin- 

■ARILY  COMPUCATED  CAEO.— 
"(DlNOEKCRAL.— If— 

"(A)  the  potiUoner  makes  •  timely  request 
for  an  extengion  of  the  period  within  which 
the  determination  must  be  made  under  sub- 
section (b),  or 

"(B)  the  administering  authority  con- 
cludes that  the  parties  oonoemed  are  coop- 
erating and  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  cake  Is  extraordinarily  complicat- 
ed by  reason  of— 

"(I)  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
transactions  to  be  investigated,  or  adjust- 
ments to  be  considered. 

"(II)  the  novelty  of  the  issues  presented, 
or 

"(HI)  the  number  of  firms  whose  activi- 
ties must  be  Investigated,  and 

"(ii)  additional  time  is  necessary  to  make 
the  preliminiury  determination, 
then  the  administering  authority  may  post- 
pone making  the  preliminary  determlnaticm 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  until  not 
later  than  the  ISOth  day  after  the  date  on 
which  a  petition  Is  filed  under  section 
742(b).  or  an  investigation  is  commenced 
under  section  742(a). 

"(2)  Notice  or  rosrroHEMEirr.- The  ad- 
ministering authority  shall  notify  the  par- 
ties to  the  investigation,  not  later  than  20 
days  before  the  date  on  which  the  prelimi- 
nary determination  would  otherwise  lie  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b).  If  the  adminis- 
tering authority  intends  to  postpone  making 
the  prelimiitary  determination  under  para- 
graph (1).  Ttie  notification  shall  include  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  postpone- 
ment, and  ra>tice  of  the  postponement  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  Ernscrr  or  DETERxniATioii  by  Admin- 
istering Authority.— If  the  preliminary  de- 
termination of  the  administering  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  is  affirmative,  the  ad- 
ministering authority— 

"(I)  shall  order  the  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion of  all  entries  of  merchandise  subject  to 
the  determination  which  are  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  Efter  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  notice  of  the  determination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

"(2)  shall  order  the  posting  of  a  cash  de- 
posit, bond,  or  other  security,  as  the  admin- 
istering authority  deems  appropriate,  for 
each  entry  of  the  merchandise  concerned 
equal  to  the  estimated  average  amount  by 
which  the  minimum  allowable  Import  price 
exceeds  the  actual  price  of  such  merchan- 
dise, and 

"(3)  in  tke  case  of  an  investigation  in 
which  a  determination  under  section  741(b) 
is  required,  shall  make  available  to  the 
Commission  all  information  upon  which  de- 
termination was  based  and  which  the  Com- 
mission considers  relevant  to  the  injury  de- 
termination of  the  Commissicm. 
Information  shall  be  made  available  under 
paragraph  (3)  under  such  procedures  as  the 
administering  authority  and  the  Commis- 
sion may  establish  to  prevent  unauthorized 
disclosure  o(  any  information  to  which  con- 
fidential treatment  has  been  given  by  the 

administering  authority.  

"(e)   Critical   Circumstamces   Determima- 

TlOH.— 

"(1)  In  okneral.— If  a  petitioner  aUeges 
critical  circumstances  In  the  original  peti- 
tion, or  by  amendment  at  any  time  more 
than  20  days  before  the  date  of  a  final  de- 
termination by  the  administering  authority, 
then    the    administering    authority    shaU 


promptly  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
information  available  to  the  administering 
authority  at  that  time,  whether  there  is  a 
reRsonable  basis  to  believe  or  suspect  that— 

"(AXi)  there  is  a  history  of  dumping  or  ar- 
tificial pricing  In  the  United  States  or  else- 
where of  the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  or 

"(11)  the  person  by  whom,  or  for  whose  ac- 
count, the  merchandise  was  imported  knew 
or  should  have  known  that  the  exporter  was 
selling  the  merchandise  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  investigation  at  an  artificial  price, 
and 

"(B)  there  have  been  massive  imports  of 
the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  investigation  over  a  rela- 
tively short  period. 

"(2)  Suspension  or  liquidation.— If  the 
determination  of  the  administering  author- 
ity under  paragraph  (1)  is  affirmative,  then 
any  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered  under 
subsection  (dKl)  shall  apply,  or.  if  notice  of 
such  suspension  of  liquidation  is  already 
published,  be  amended  to  apply,  to  unliqui- 
dated entries  of  merchandise  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  which  is  90  days 
before  the  date  on  which  suspension  of  liq- 
uidation was  first  ordered. 

"(f)  Notice  or  Determinations.— When- 
ever the  Commission  or  the  administering 
authority  makes  a  determination  under  this 
section,  the  petitioner,  other  parties  to  the 
Investigation,  and  the  other  agency  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Commission  or  the  adminis- 
tering authority  of  the  determination  and 
of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  law  upon 
which  the  determination  is  based,  and  such 
notice  of  the  determination  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

-SBC  711.  TERMINATION  «R  Sl'SPENSldN  OK   IN- 
VKSTICATION. 

"(a)  Termination  or  Investigation  on 
WfTHDRAWAL  or  PETITION.— An  investigation 
under  this  subtitle  may  be  terminated  by 
either  the  administrative  authority  or.  if  ap- 
propriate, the  Commission  after  notice  to 
all  parties  to  the  investigation,  upon  with- 
drawal of  the  petition  by  the  petitioner. 
The  Commission  may  not  terminate  an  in- 
vestigation under  the  preceding  sentence 
before  a  preliminary  determination  is  made 
by  the  administering  authority  under  sec- 
tion 743(b). 

"(b)  Agreements  To  Elimina'te  Artipicial 
Pricing  or  To  Cease  Exports  or  ARTiri- 
ciALLY  Priced  Merchandise.— The  adminis- 
tering authority  may  suspend  an  investiga- 
tion if  the  exporters  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
who  account  for  substantially  all  of  the  im- 
ports of  that  merchandise  agree— 

"(I)  to  cease  exports  of  the  merchandise 
to  the  United  States  within  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  investigation  is  sus- 
pended, or 

"(2)  to  revise  the  prices  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely any  amount  by  which  the  minimum 
allowable  import  price  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  agreement  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  price  of  such  merchandise. 

"(c)  Agreements  Eliminating  Injurious 
Eppbct.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  the  administering 
authority  determines  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances are  present  in  a  case,  the  admin- 
istering authority  may  suspend  an  investiga- 
tion upon  the  acceptance  of  an  agreement 
from  the  government  of  the  nonmarket 
economy  country  under  investigation,  or 
from  exporters  described  in  subsection  (b). 
if  the  agreement  will  eliminate  completely 
the  Injurious  effect  of  exports  to  the  United 


States  of  the  merchandise  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation. 

"(2)  (Certain  aoditioral  requiremerts.— 
Except  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  by  a  for- 
eign government  to  restrict  the  volume  of 
imports  of  the  merchandise  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  into  the  United 
States,  the  administering  authority  may  not 
accept  an  agreement  under  this  subsection 
unless— 

"(A)  the  suppression  or  undercutting  of 
price  levels  of  domestic  products  by  imports 
of  such  merchandise  will  be  prevented,  and 

•■(B)  for  each  entry  of  each  exporter  the 
amount  by  which  the  estimated  minimum 
allowable  import  price  exceeds  the  actual 
price  will  not  exceed  IS  percent  of  the 
weighted  average  amount  by  which  the  esti- 
mated minimum  allowable  import  price  ex- 
ceeded the  actual  price  for  all  artificially 
priced  entries  of  the  exporter  examined 
during  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

"(3)  Quantitative  restrictions  agree- 
ments.—The  administering  authority  may 
accept  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment under  this  subsection  to  restrict  the 
volume  of  imports  of  merchandise  which  is 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  into  the 
United  States,  but  the  administering  au- 
thority may  not  accept  such  an  agreement 
with  exporters. 

"(4)  DEriNITION  or  EXTRAORDINARY  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES.— 

••(A)  Extraordinary  circumstances.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'ex- 
traordinary circumstances'  means  circum- 
stances in  which— 

"(i)  suspension  of  an  investigation  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  domestic  industry 
than  continuation  of  the  investigation,  and 

"(ii)  the  investigation  Is  complex. 

"(B)  Complex.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'complex'  means— 

"(i)  there  are  a  large  number  of  transac- 
tions to  be  investigated  or  adjustments  to  be 
considered. 

"(ii)  the  issues  raised  are  novel,  or 

"(iii)  the  number  of  firms  involved  is 
large. 

"(d)  Additional  Rules  and  CoNomoNs.- 

"(1)  Public  interest;  monitorinc.— The 
administering  authority  shall  not  accept  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
unless— 

"(A)  the  administering  authority  is  satis- 
fied that  suspension  of  the  investigation  is  in 
the  public  interest,  and 

"(B)  effective  monitoring  of  the  agreement 
by  the  United  States  is  practicable. 

"(2)  Exports  op  merchandise  to  united 
states  not  to  increase  during  interim 
PERIOD.— The  administering  authority  may 
not  accept  any  agreement  under  subsection 
(b)  unless  that  agreement  provides  a  means 
of  ensuring  that  the  quantity  of  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  that  agreement  export- 
ed to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
provided  for  elimination  of  the  artificial 
pricing  or  cessation  of  exports  does  not 
exceed  the  quantity  of  such  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
most  recent  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  administering  authority. 

"(3)  Regulations  governing  entry  oh 
WITHDRAWALS.— In  Order  to  carry  out  an 
agreement  concluded  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c).  the  administering  authority  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  of  merchandise  covered  by 
such  agreement. 

"(e)  Suspension  or  Investigation  Phoce- 
DURX.— Before  an  investigation  may  be  sus- 
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pended  under  subiection  (b)  or  (c)  the  ad- 
minlBterins  authority  shall— 

"<1>  notify  the  petitioner  of,  and  consult 
with  the  petitioner  eoncemlnt.  lU  Intention 
to  suspend  the  tnTcatlgatlon.  and  notify  the 
other  parties  to  the  investlgaUon  and.  if  ap- 
propriate, the  Commission  not  less  than  30 
days  before  the  date  on  which  it  suspertds 
the  investliatfam. 

"(2)  provide  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agree- 
raent  to  the  petitioner  at  the  time  of  the  no- 
tification, together  with  an  explanation  of 
how  the  acreement  will  be  carried  out  and 
enforced  (IncludinK  any  action  required  of 
foreign  governments),  and  of  how  the  agree- 
ment wUl  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tfcms  (b)  and  (d)  or  (c)  and  (d>.  and 

"(3)  permit  all  parties  to  the  investigation 
to  submit  comments  and  information  for 
the  record  before  the  date  on  which  notice 
of  suspension  of  the  investigation  is  pub- 
lished under  subsection  ( f  X 1 K  A). 

"(f)  ErriLia  or  Sustehsion  op  ImnsncA- 

TIOW.— 

"(1)  In  onnaAL.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  to  suspend  an  investiga- 
tion upon  acceptance  of  an  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  or  <c).  then— 

"(A)  the  administering  authority  shall 
suspend  the  investigation,  publish  notice  of 
suspension  of  the  investigation,  and  issue  an 
affirmative  preliminary  determination 
under  section  743<b)  with  respect  to  the 
merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation, unless  such  a  determination  in 
the  same  investigation  has  been  previously 
issued. 

"(B)  the  Commission  shall  suspend  any  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  is  conducting 
with  respect  to  that  merchandise,  and 

"(C)  the  suspension  of  investigation  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  on  which  such  notice 
is  published. 

"(2)  liiquiDATioN  OP  nmncs.— 

"(A)  Cessation  op  exports:  complete 
njinNATiON  op  aetipicial  piicinc— If  the 
agreement  accepted  by  the  administering 
authority  is  an  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (b),  then— 

"(i)  notwithstanding  the  affirmative  pre- 
liminary determination  required  under 
paragraph  (IKA),  the  liquidation  of  entries 
of  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Investigation  shall  not  be  suspended  under 
section  743(dKl). 

"(ii)  if  the  liquidation  of  entries  of  such 
merchandise  was  suspended  pursuant  to  a 
previous  affirmative  preliminary  determina- 
tion in  the  same  case  with  respect  to  such 
merchandise,  that  suspension  of  liquidation 
shall  terminate,  and 

"(iii)  the  administering  authority  shall 
refund  any  cash  deposit  and  release  any 
bond  or  other  security  deposited  under  sec- 
tion 743(dMl). 

"(B)  Other  acreements.— If  the  agree- 
ment accepted  by  the  administering  author- 
ity is  an  agreement  described  in  subsection 
(c).  then  the  liquidation  of  entries  of  the 
merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation shall  be  suspended  under  section 
743(d)<l),  or,  if  the  liquidation  of  entries  of 
such  merchandise  was  suspended  pursuant 
to  a  previous  affirmative  preliminary  deter- 
mination in  the  same  case,  that  suspension 
of  liquidation  shall  continue  in  effect,  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (hK3),  but  the  security  re- 
quired under  section  743(dX2)  may  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  effect  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(3)  Where  investigation  is  continued.— 
If.  pursuant  to  subsection  (g).  the  adminis- 
t«1ng  authority  and.  if  appropriate,  the 
Commission,  continue  an  investigation  in 


which  an  agreement  has  been  accepted 
under  subsection  (b)  or  <c).  then— 

"(A)  If  the  final  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  or  the  Commission 
under  section  745  is  negative,  the  agreement 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  and  the  investi- 
gation shall  be  terminated,  or 

"(B)  if  the  final  determinations  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  and  the  Commission 
under  such  section  are  affirmative,  the 
agreement  shall  remain  in  force,  but  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall  not  issue  an  arti- 
ficial pricing  duty  order  in  the  case  so  long 


"(i)  the  agreement  remains  in  force. 

"(11)  the  agreement  continues  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  or 
(c)  and  (d).  and 

"(iii)  the  parties  to  the  agreement  carry 
out  their  obligations  under  the  agreement 
in  accordance  with  iu  terms. 

"(g)  Investigation  To  Be  Continued 
Upon  Request.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority, within  20  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  notice  of  suspension  of  an 
investigation,  receives  a  request  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  investigation  f  rom— 

"(1)  the  government  of  the  nonmarket 
economy  country  under  investigation, 

"(2)  an  exporter  or  exporters  accounting 
for  a  significant  proportion  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  the  merchandise  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  or 

"(3)  an  interested  party  described  in  sut>- 
paragraph  (C).  (D),  or  (E)  of  section  771(9) 
which  is  a  party  to  the  investigation, 
ttian  the  administering  authority  and.  if  ap- 
propriate, the  Commission  shall  continue 
the  investigation. 

"(h)  Review  op  Suspension.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Within  20  days  after  the 
suspension  of  an  investigation  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  an  interested  party  which  is  a  party 
to  the  investigation  and  which  is  described 
in  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  section 
771(9)  may,  by  petition  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  with  notice  to  the  administer- 
ing authority,  ask  for  a  review  of  the  sus- 
pension. 

"(2)  Commission  investigation.— Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  review  petition  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Commission  shall,  within  75  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed, 
determine  whether  the  injurious  effect  of 
imports  of  the  merchandise  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  is  eliminated 
completely  by  the  agreement.  If  the  Com- 
mission determination  under  this  subsection 
is  negative,  the  investigation  shall  t>e  re- 
sumed on  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
of  such  determination  as  if  the  affirmative 
preliminary  determination  under  section 
743(b>  had  been  made  on  that  date. 

"(3)  Suspension  op  liquidation  to  con- 
tinue DURING  review  PERIOD.— The  suspen- 
sion of  liquidation  of  entries  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  the  20- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the 
date  on  which  notice  of  suspension  of  the 
investigation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  or.  if  a  review  petition  is  filed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  investigation,  in  the  case  of 
an  affirmative  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (2).  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  the  affirmative  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  is  published.  If  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (2)  is  affirmative,  then  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall— 

"(A)  terminate  the  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion under  section  743(dKl>.  and 


"(B)  release  any  bond  or  other  security, 
and  refund  any  cash  deposit,  required  under 
section  743(dK2). 

"(1)  Violation  op  AaREnmrr.— 

"(1)  In  oihiral.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  an  agreement  ac- 
cepted under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  Is  being, 
or  has  been,  violated,  or  no  longer  meets  the 
requirements  of  such  subsection  (other  than 
the  requirement,  under  subsection  (c)  (I),  of 
elimination  of  injury)  and  subsection  (d), 
then,  on  the  date  of  publication  of  such  de- 
termination, the  administering  authority 
shaU- 

"(A)  suspend  liquidation  under  section 
743(dKi)  of  unliquidated  entries  of  the  mer- 
chandise made  on  or  after  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  date  which  is  90  days  before  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  suspen- 
sion of  liquidation,  or 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  the  merchandise, 
the  sale  or  export  to  the  United  States  of 
which  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  or 
under  an  agreement  which  no  longer  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
or  (c)  and  (d),  was  first  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption. 

"(B)  if  the  investigation  was  not  complet- 
ed, resume  the  investigation  as  if  the  affirm- 
ative preliminary  determination  under  sec- 
tion 743(b)  were  made  on  the  date  of  the  de- 
termination under  this  paragraph, 

"(C)  if  the  investigation  was  completed 
under  subsection  (g),  issue  an  artificial  pric- 
ing duty  order  under  section  746(a)  effective 
with  respect  to  entries  of  merchandise  the 
liquidation  of  which  was  suspended,  and 

"(D)  notify  the  petitioner,  interested  par- 
ties who  are  or  were  parties  to  the  investiga- 
tion, and.  If  appropriate,  the  Commission  of 
the  action  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Intentional  violation  to  be  pun- 
ished BY  CIVIL  PENALTY.— Any  pcrson  who 
intentionally  violates  an  agreement  accept- 
ed by  the  administering  authority  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  assessed  in  the  same  amount, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same 
procedure,  as  the  penalty  imposed  for  a 
fraudulent  violation  of  section  S92(a)  of  this 
Act. 

"(J)  Determination  Not  To  Take  Agree- 
ment Into  Account.— In  making  a  final  de- 
termination under  section  745,  or  in  con- 
ducting a  review  under  section  751,  In  a  case 
in  which  the  administering  authority  has 
terminated  a  suspension  of  investigation 
under  subsection  (i)(l),  or  has  continued  an 
investigation  under  subsection  (g).  the  Com- 
mission and  the  administering  authority 
shall  consider  all  of  the  merchandise  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  any  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c). 

■*SK(-.  Tt.V  FINAL  PKTERMINATNm& 

"(a)  Pinal  Determination  by  Administer- 
ing Authority.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Within  75  days  .after  the 
date  of  the  preliminary  determination 
under  section  743(b),  the  administering  au- 
thority shall  make  a  final  determination  of 
whether  the  merchandise  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation  is  being,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  sold  in  the  United  SUtes  at  an  artifi- 
cial price. 

"(2)  Critical  circumstances  determina- 
tions.—If  the  final  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministering authority  is  affirmative,  then 
that  determination,  in  any  investigation  In 
which  the  presence  of  critical  circumstances 
has  been  alleged  under  section  743(e).  shall 
also  contain  a  finding  as  to  whether— 


"(AMI)  thece  is  a  history  of  dumping  or  ar- 
tificial pridnB  in  the  United  SUtes  or  else- 
where of  UM  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  InvestlgaUon.  or 

"(U)  the  petaon  by  whom,  or  for  whose  ac- 
count, the  nierchandiae  was  Imported  knew 
or  should  hafe  known  that  the  exporter  was 
selling  the  merchandise  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  Investigation  at  an  artificial  price, 
and 

"(B)  there  have  been  massive  limwrts  of 
the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  which  Is 
the  subject  Of  the  investigation  over  a  reU- 
tlvely  short  period. 

"(b)  PiNAb  Detexminatioh  bt  Commis- 
sion.— 

"(1)  In  CEkERAL.— If  the  Commission  hss 
made  an  affirmative  preliminary  determina- 
tion under  aection  743,  then  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  final  deteiminatlon  of 
whether— 

"(A)  an  industry  in  the  United  SUtes— 

"(1)  Is  matoially  injured,  or 

"(11)  is  threatened  with  material  Injury,  or 

"(B)  the  esUblishment  of  an  Industry  In 
the  United  SUtes  is  materially  retarded, 
by  reason  c(  imports  of  the  merchandise 
with  respect  to  which  the  administering  au- 
thority has  made  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (a).         

"(2)  Period  por  injurt  ocxntMiNATioH 

POLLOWINO  MTIRMATIVE  PRELnUNART  DETER- 
MINATION  BY  ADMINISTERING  AUTHORrTY.- If 

the  preliminary  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  section  743(b) 
is  affirmative,  then  the  Commission  shall 
make  the  determination  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  before  the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  l$0th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  adminlsiering  authority  makes  the  af- 
firmative preliminary  deteiminatlon  under 
section  743(b),  or 

"(B)  the  46th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  administering  authority  makes  the  af- 
firmative final  determination  under  section 
(a). 

"(3)  Period  por  injury  determination 
pollowino  negative  preliminart  determi- 
NATION BY  AgMINISTERING  AUTRORITT.— If  the 

preliminary  determinati<m  by  the  adminis- 
tering authority  under  section  743(b)  is  neg- 
ative, and  the  final  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  is  affirmative,  then  the  final 
determination  by  the  Commission  under 
this  subsectton  shall  be  made  within  75  days 
after  the  date  of  that  affirmative  final  de- 
termination. 

"(4)  Certain  additional  pindincs.— 

"(A)  If  the  finding  of  the  administering 
authority  under  subsection  (aX2)  is  affirma- 
tive, then  (he  final  determination  of  the 
Commission  shall  include  findings  as  to 
whether— 

"(i)  there  is  material  injury  which  will  be 
difficult  to  repair,  and 

"(11)  the  material  injury  was  by  reason  of 
such  massive  imporU  of  the  artificially 
priced  merchandise  over  a  relatively  short 
period. 

"(B)  If  the  final  determination  of  the 
Commission  is  that  there  is  not  material 
injury  but  that  there  Is  threat  of  material 
injury,  then  the  determination  shall  also  in- 
clude a  finding  as  to  whether  material 
injury  by  reason  of  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise with  respect  to  which  the  administering 
authority  has  made  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation under  subsection  (a)  would  have 
been  found  but  for  any  suspension  of  liqui- 
dation of  entries  of  that  merchandise. 

"(c)  Eppecv  op  Final  DRiBaMWATiONS.— 

"(1)  EPPEdr  OP  APriRMATIVE  SROtMIMATION 
BY    THE    AOMIHISTXRINO    AUTHORITT.— If    the 

determination  of  the  administering  author- 


ity  under   subsection   (a)   is   affirmative, 
then— 

"(A)  the  administering  auUiority.  in  a  case 
In  which  a  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  required,  shall  make  available  to  the 
CommlHlon  all  information  upon  which 
suck  determination  was  based  and  which 
the  Commission  considers  relevant  to  the 
determination,  under  such  procedures  ss 
the  «dministering  authority  and  the  Com- 
mlsston  may  establish  to  prevent  unauthor- 
ised disclosure  of  any  informatioirto  which 
confidential  treatment  has  been  given  by 
the  administering  authority,  and 

"(B)  in  cases  where  the  preliminary  deter- 
mination by  the  administering  authority 
under  section  743  (b)  was  negative,  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall  order  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  743  (d)  the 
suspension  of  liquidation  and  the  posting  of 
a  cash  deposit,  bond,  or  other  security. 

"(2)  Issuance  op  order:  eppect  op  negative 
PKTEWWfWATiow.— If  the  determinations  of 
the  administering  authority  and,  if  re- 
quired, the  Commission  under  subsections 
(aXl)  and  (bKl)  are  affirmative,  then  the 
administering  authority  shall  issue  an  artifi- 
cial pricing  duty  order  under  section  746(a). 
If  either  of  such  determinations  is  negative. 
the  investigation  shall  be  terminated  upon 
the  publication  of  notice  of  that  negative 
determination  and  the  administering  au- 
thority shall— 

"(A)  terminate  the  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion under  section  743(dK  1 ),  and 

"(B)  release  any  bond  or  other  security 
and  refund  any  cash  deposit  required  under 
section  743(dK2). 

"(3)  Eppect  op  negative  determinations 
UNDER  SUBSECTIONS  iaK2)  and  (b)(4)(A).— If 
the  determination  of  the  administering  au- 
thority or  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tions (aK2)  and  (b)(4)(A).  respectively,  is 
negative,  then  the  administering  authority 
shall- 

"(A)  terminate  any  retroactive  suspension 
of  liquidation  required  under  section 
743(eX2).  and 

"(B)  release  any  bond  or  other  security, 
and  refund  any  cash  deposit  required  under 
section  743(dX2)  with  respect  to  entries  of 
the  merehandise  the  liquidation  of  which 
was  suspended  retroactively  under  section 
743(eX2). 

"(d)  Publication  op  Notice  op  Determina- 
tions,—Whenever  the  administering  au- 
thority or  the  Commission  makes  a  determi- 
nation under  this  section,  the  petitioner, 
other  parties  to  the  investigation,  and  the 
other  agency  shall  be  notified  of  the  deter- 
mination and  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of 
law  upon  which  the  determination  is  based, 
and  notice  of  the  determination  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

-SBt.  7«.  ASShSSMKNT  Of  DITY. 

"(a)  Publication  op  Ahtipicial  Pricing 
Duty  Order.- Within  7  days  after  being  no- 
tified by  the  Commission  of  an  affirmative 
determination  under  section  745(b).  or 
within  7  days  after  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation by  the  administering  authority 
under  section  745(a>.  if  its  determination  by 
the  Commission  is  required,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  publish  an  artificial  pric- 
ing duty  order  which— 

"(I)  directs  customs  officers  to  assess  an 
artificial  pricing  duty  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  minimum  allowable  import 
price  of  the  merchandise  exceeds  the  actual 
price  of  such  merchandise,  within  6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  administering 
authority  received  satisfactory  information 
upon  which  the  assessment  may  be  based, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  12  months  after 


the  end  of  the  annual  accounting  period  of 
the  manufacturer  or  exporter  within  which 
the  merchandise  is  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption. 

"(2)  includes  a  description  of  the  class  or 
kind  of  merehandise  affected,  in  such  detail 
as  the  administering  authority  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

"(3)  requires  the  depodt  of  estimated  arti- 
ficial pricing  duties  along  with  the  deposit 
of  estimated  normal  customs  duties  on  the 
merehandise  pending  liquidation  of  entries 
of  such  merehandise. 

"(b)  Imposition  op  Duties.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  the  Commission,  in 
the  final  determination  under  section 
745(b).  finds  material  injury  or  threat  of 
material  injury  which,  but  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  liquidation  under  section  743(dXt), 
would  have  led  to  a  finding  of  material 
injury,  then  entries  of  the  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  the  artificial  pricing  duty  order,  the 
liquidation  of  which  has  been  suspended 
under  section  743(dXl),  shall  be  subject  to 
the  imposition  of  artificial  pricing  duties 
under  section  741(a). 

"(2)  Special  rule.— If  the  Commission,  in 
the  final  determination  under  section 
74S(b),  finds  threat  of  material  injury 
(other  than  threat  of  material  injury  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1))  or  material  retar- 
dation of  the  establishment  of  an  Industry 
in  the  United  SUtes.  then  merchandise  sul>- 
Ject  to  an  artificial  pricing  duty  order  which 
is  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication or  notice  of  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation of  the  Commission  under  section 
745(b)  shall  be  subject  to  the  imposition  of 
artifical  pricing  duties  under  section  741(a). 
and  the  administering  authority  shall  re- 
lease any  bond  or  other  security,  and  refund 
any  cash  deposit  made,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  artificial  pricing  duties  with  respect 
to  entries  of  the  merchandise  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion befo]re  that  date. 

-SEC  717.  treatment  OK  IMFKERENCE  BETWEEN 
DEPOSIT  OP  ESTIMATED  ARTIPI'IAL 
PRKiNC  DITY  AND  FINAL  ASSESSED 
IHTV  INDER  ARTIFiaAl.  PRICINC 
DITV  ORDER. 

"(a)  Deposit  of  Estimated  Artificial 
Pricing  Duty  Under  Section  743(dX2).— If 
the  amount  of  a  cash  deposit,  or  the  amount 
of  any  bond  or  other  security,  required  as 
security  for  an  estimated  artificial  pricing 
duty  under  section  743(d)(2)  is  different 
from  the  amount  of  the  artificial  pricing 
duty  determined  under  an  artificial  pricing 
duty  order  issued  under  section  746.  then 
the  difference  for  entries  of  merchandise 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  before  notice  of  the  affirma- 
tive determination  of  the  Commission  under 
section  745(b)  is  published  shall  be— 

"(1)  disregarded,  to  the  extent  that  the 
cash  deposit,  bond,  or  other  security  is  lower 
than  the  duty  under  the  order,  or 

"(2)  refunded  or  released,  to  the  extent 
that  the  cash  deposit,  bond  or  other  securi- 
ty is  higher  than  the  duty  under  the  order. 

"(b)  Deposft  op  Estimated  Artipicial 
Pricing  Duty  Under  Section  746(aX3).— If 
the  amount  of  an  estimated  artificial  pric- 
ing duty  deposited  under  section  746(aX3)  is 
different  from  the  amount  of  the  artificial 
pricing  duty  determined  under  an  artificial 
pricing  duty  order  issued  under  section  746. 
then  the  difference  for  entries  of  merehan- 
dise entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  notice  of  the  affirma- 
tive determination  of  the  Commission  under 
section  745(b)  is  published  shall  be— 
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"(1)  collcctML  to  the  extent  that  the  de- 
posit under  lectlon  70«<a)<3)  is  lower  th&n 
the  duty  determined  under  the  order,  or 

"(2)  refunded,  to  the  extent  that  the  de- 
posit under  section  706(aM3)  Is  higher  than 
the  duty  determined  under  the  order, 
together  with  interest  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 77S. 

-nC  TM.  CRANGR  n»M  ARTinnAL  PWCIM; 
MTY  INVCSTWATMIK  TO  ANTIIHIMP- 
INC  DVTY  OR  IWNTCHVAIUM:  DUTY 
INVBTWATION:  CHANCK  rWMI  ANT1- 

DVHnNG  mmr  on  iimtniuvaiuw; 

OVTY  INVBSnCATION  TO  AKTIFK'IAL 

nuciNC  Dimr  invgstigatmin. 
"(a)    Chamgb   From    Artificial    Pkicikg 

DOTT  IlfTRSTIGATIOR  TO  ARTIDUIfPIllG  DUTY 
OR  COUmRRTAfUIIC  DUTT  IinrXSTIOATIOR.— 

"(1)  If  in  the  course  of  an  artificial  pricing 
duty  investigation,  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  the  country  in 
which  the  product  under  investigation  is 
produced  is  a  nonmarket  economy  country. 
but— 

"(A)  the  Industry  or  sector  of  the  nonmar- 
ket economy  country  under  investigation  is 
mariiet-orlented.  and 

"<B)  there  is  sufficient  verifiable  informa- 
tion to  permit  the  investigation  to  be  con- 
ducted as  an  antidumping  duty  or  counter- 
vailing duty  investigation, 
then  the  administering  authority  shall  treat 
the  investigation  as  if  the  Investigation  had 
been  commenced  as  an  antidumping  duty  or 
countervailing  duty  investigation,  whichever 
the  administering  authority  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  administering  author- 
ity determines  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  that  an 
artificial  pricing  investigation  will  be  treat- 
ed as  an  antidumping  duty  or  countervailing 
duty  investigation,  the  administering  au- 
thority shall  terminate  the  artificial  pricing 
investigation  and  begin  to  conduct  the  anti- 
dumping duty  or  countervailing  duty  inves- 
tigation at  the  same  time  period  as  such  in- 
vestigation would  have  been  had  such  inves- 
tigation been  originally  commenced  as  an 
antidumping  duty  or  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigation, except  that— 

"(A)  if  the  administering  authority  had 
not  previously  made  a  preliminary  artificial 
pricing  duty  determination— 

"(i)  the  administering  authority  shall 
have  an  additional  30  days  in  which  to  make 
a  preliminary  antidumping  duty  or  counter- 
vailing duty  determination,  and 

"(11)  any  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 743(c)  to  postpone  a  preliminary  artifi- 
cial pricing  duty  determination  shall  apply 
as  if  such  determination  had  been  made 
under  section  703(c)  or  733(c).  whichever  is 
appropriate,  or 

"(B)  if  the  administering  authority  had 
previously  made  a  preliminary  artificial 
pricing  duty  determination  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  make  a  preliminary  anti- 
dimiplng  duty  or  countervailing  duty  deter- 
mination within  30  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  artificial  pricing  duty  investiga- 
tion is  terminated  (but  imy  suspension  of 
liquidation  and  any  deposit,  bond,  or  other 
security  requirement  previously  imposed 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
743(d)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  ad- 
ministering authority  makes  a  preliminary 
antidumping  duty  or  countervailing  duty  de- 
termination). 

"(3)  No  later  than  10  days  before  making 
a  determination  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
administering  authority  shall  notify  the  pe- 
titioner of.  and  consult  with  the  petitioner 
concerning,  the  intention  of  the  administer- 
ing authority  to  treat  an  artificial  pricing 


duty   investigation  as  an  antidumping  or 
countervailing  duty  Investigation. 
"(b)  Chajigs  From  AimouMFiRa  Duty  or 

COUMTlRVAtURG  DUTY  IRVRSTIOATIOM  TO  AR- 

TinciAL  Pricing  Duty  Ihvrstioatior.— 

"(1)  If  in  the  course  of  an  antidumping 
duty  or  countervailing  duty  investigation, 
the  administering  authority  determines 
that- 

"(A)  the  Industry  or  sector  of  the  nonmar- 
ket economy  country  under  Investigation  is 
not  market-oriented,  or 

"(B>  there  is  insufficient  verifiable  infor- 
mation to  permit  the  investigation  to  be 
conducted  as  an  antidumping  duty  or  coun- 
tervailing duty  Investigation, 
then  the  administering  authority  shall  treat 
the  Investigation  as  if  the  investigation  had 
been  commenced  as  an  artificial  pricing 
duty  investigation. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  administering  author- 
ity determines  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  that  an 
antidumping  duty  or  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigation will  be  treated  as  an  artificial 
pricing  duty  investigation,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  terminate  the  antidump- 
ing duty  or  countervailing  duty  investiga- 
tion and  begin  to  conduct  an  artificial  pric- 
ing duty  investigation  at  the  same  time 
period  as  such  investigation  would  have 
been  had  such  investigation  been  originally 
commenced  as  an  ariificlal  pricing  duty  in- 
vestigation, except  that— 

"(A)  if  the  administering  authority  had 
not  previously  made  a  preliminary  anti- 
dumping duty  or  countervailing  duty  deter- 
mination— 

"(1)  the  administering  authority  shall 
have  an  additional  30  days  in  which  to  make 
a  preliminary  artificial  pricing  duty  deter- 
mination, and 

"(ii)  any  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 703(c)  or  733(c)  to  postpone  a  prelimi- 
nary countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  determination  shall  apply  as  if  such 
determination  had  been  made  under  section 
743(c).  or 

"(B)  if  the  administering  authority  had 
previously  made  a  preliminary  antidumping 
duty  or  countervailing  duty  determination, 
the  administering  authority  shall  make  a 
preliminary  ariificlal  pricing  duty  determi- 
nation within  30  days  of  the  date  on  which 
the  antidumping  duty  or  countervailing 
duty  determination  is  terminated  (but  any 
suspension  of  liquidation  and  any  deposit, 
bond,  or  other  security  requirement  previ- 
ously imposed  under  paragraphs  (1)  tuid  (2) 
of  section  703(d)  or  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  733(d)  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  administering  authority  makes  a  prelim- 
inary artificial  pricing  duty  determination). 

"(3)  No  later  than  10  days  before  making 
a  determination  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
administering  authority  shall  notify  the  pe- 
titioner of.  and  consult  with  the  petitioner 
concerning,  the  intention  of  the  administer- 
ing authority  to  treat  an  antidumping  duty 
or  countervailing  duty  investigation  as  an 
artificial  pricing  duty  investigation. 

"(c)  Notice  or  DrrKRMiiiATioii.- When- 
ever the  administering  authority  makes  a 
determination  under  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(bKl).  the  petitioner,  other  parties  to  the 
investigation,  and  the  other  agency  shall  be 
notified  of  the  determination  and  of  the 
facts  and  conclusions  of  law  upon  which  the 
determination  is  based,  and  notice  of  the  de- 
termination shall  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.". 

SEt-.  7I».  DEKINmONS:  TECHNHAI.  AND  CUNrORM- 
IN<:  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  AoDiTiOMAL  DanRmoRS.— Section  771 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677)  Is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(18)  NomiARKRT  rcx>romy  coumRT.— The 
term  'nonmarket  economy  country'  means 
any  country  the  economy  of  which  as  deter- 
mined by  the  administering  authority  oper- 
ates on  principles  of  nonmarket  cost  or  pric- 
ing structures  so  that  sales  or  offers  of  sale 
of  merchandise  In  that  country  or  to  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  SUtes  do  not  re- 
flect the  fair  value  of  the  merchandise. 

"(19)  Like  articlx.— The  term  'like  article' 
means  an  article  which  is  like,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  like,  most  similar  In  characteristics 
and  uses  with  the  article  subject  to  an  inves- 
tigation under  this  title. 

"(20)  DoMXSTic  irdustry.— The  term  'do- 
mestic industry'  means  an  industry  produc- 
ing an  article  in  whole  or  In  put  in  the 
United  States.  Including  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(21)  Minimum  allowarlx  import  pricr.— 
The  term  'minimum  allowable  Import  price' 
means  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  lowest  average  price  of  the  most 
suitable  United  States  producer  in  arms- 
length  sales  to  customers  in  the  United 
States  during  the  investigatory  period,  or 

"(B)  the  lowest  average  price  of  the  most 
suitable  foreign  producer  in  the  market 
economy  in  arms-length  sales  to  customers 
in  the  United  States  during  the  investiga- 
tory period.". 

(c)  Administrative  and  Judicial  Review 
OP  Determinations.— 

(I)  Administrative  review.— 

(A)  Periodic  review.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  751(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1675(aKl))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "an  artificial  pricing  duty 
order  under  this  title  "  after  "1921,", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B), 

(ill)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(C), 

(iv)  by  inserting  "or  at  artificial  prices" 
after  "fair  value"  in  clause  (C),  and 

(V)  by  inserting  after  clause  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause:    , 

°(D)  review  and  determine  (in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)).  the  amount  of  any  arti- 
ficial pricing  duty,". 

(B)  Determination  op  artificial  pricing 
duties.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  751  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1675(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Determination  op  artificial  pricing 
duties.— For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1) 
(D).  the  administering  authority  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  the  minimum  allowable  Import  price 
and  the  actual  price  of  each  entry  of  mer- 
chandise subject  to  the  artificial  pricing 
duty  order  and  included  within  that  deter- 
mination, and 

"(B)  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
minimum  allowable  Import  price  of  each 
such  entry  exceeds  the  actual  price  of  the 
entry. 

The  administering  authority,  without  re- 
vealing confidential  information,  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  the  results  of  the  determina- 
tion of  artificial  pricing  duties  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  and  that  determination  shall  be 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  artificial 
pricing  duties  on  entries  of  the  merchandise 
included  within  the  determination  and  for 
deposits  of  estimated  duties.". 

(C)  Reviews.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
751(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
ia75(bKl))  is  amended— 
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(I)  by  strtking  out  "or  7M"  and  tnaerttng 
in  lieu  thei«of  "734.  or  744". 

(U)  by  striking  out  "or  7S5(b)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "7SS(b).  744(hxa).  745(a). 
or  74S(b) ", 

(in)  by  striking  out  "or  734(bX2)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "7S4<hX2).  or 
744(h)(3)".  »nd 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "or  TS4(e)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '734(e).  at  744(c)". 

(II)  UMrnanoNs.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
751(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VAC. 
1675(bX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  735(b)"  in  clause 
(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "735(b).  or 
745(b)", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "or  73S(a)"  in  clause 
(B>  and  ingerting  in  lieu  thereof  "735(a).  or 
745(a)".  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "or  734"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  theneof  "734,  or  744". 

(D)  SusiSNSiONS.— Subsection  (e)  of  aec- 
Uon  751  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.8.C. 
1675(e))  la  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
734(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""734(1), 
or  744(1)". 

(2)  Judicial  reviews.- 

(A)  In  general.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
516A(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1516a)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  702(0"  In  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""702(c),  or  742(c)". 

(II)  by  striking  out  "or  733(a)"  in  subpara- 
graph (AKIll)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"733(a),  or  743(a))", 

(lii)  by  striking  out  "or  733(c)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"733(c),  or  743(c)",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "or  733(b)"  in  subpara- 
graph (BKli)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"733(b).  or  743(b)". 

(B)  Reviewarlb  dbtrrminations.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  S16A(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516a(aK2)>  is  amend- 
ed- 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  countervailing"  In 
subparagraph  A((ii)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "oountervailing,  or  artificial  pric- 
ing", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "or  735"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "735.  or  745". 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "or  734"  in  subpara- 
graph (BKiv)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"734,  or  744", 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "duty  or  a  countervail- 
ing" in  subparagraph  (BKiv)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  countervailing,  or  artificial 
pricing",  and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "or  734(h)"  in  subpara- 
graph (BXv)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"734(h).  or  744(h)". 

(d)  Teconical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.- 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  773  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  J3&.C.  1677b(c))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  (19  U.6.C.  1303(f))  and  subsection  (c)  of 
section  701  of  such  Act  (19  UJ5.C.  1671(c)) 
are  each  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "For",  and 

(B)  by  inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  provisions  of  law  applicable  in 
the  case  of  a  product  of  a  nonmaiket  econo- 
my country,  see  subtitle  C  of  title  VII  of 
this  Act.". 

(3)  Section  731  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
1673)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.-"  before 
"If",  and 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(b)  Cross  Rrfrrence.— 
"For  provisions  of  law  applicable  In  the 
of  a  product  of  a  nonmarket  economy 

country,  see  subtitle  C  of  title  VII  of  this 

Act.", 
(e)  Clsrical  Amendment.— The  table  of 

contenta  for  title  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930  is  amended  by  redesignating  subtitles 

C  and  D  as  subtitles  D  and  E.  respectively. 

and  by  inserting  after  the  items  relating  to 

subtitle  B  the  following  new  items: 

"Subtitle  C— Imposition  of  Artificial  Pricing 
Duties 

""Sec.  741.  Artificial  pricing  duties  imposed. 

"'Sec.  742.  Procedures  for  initiating  an  artifi- 
cial pricing  duty  investigation. 

""Sec.  743.  Preliminary  determinations. 

"Sec.  744.  Termination  or  suspension  of  in- 
vestigations. 

"Sec.  745.  Final  determinations. 

"'Sec.  746.  Assessment  of  duty. 

"Sec  747.  Treatment  of  difference  between 
deposit  of  estimated  artificial 
pricing  duty  and  final  assessed 
duty  under  artificial  pricing 
duty  order. 

"Sec.  748.  Treatment  of  artificial  pricing  in- 
vestigations as  antidumping 
duty  or  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigations and  the  treatment 
of  antidumping  duty  or  coun- 
tervailing duty  investigations 
as  artificial  pricing  investiga- 
tions.". 

8BC-.  Z.  KKriMTIVE  »AT»:. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  petitions  filed,  re- 
quests made,  and  resolutions  adopted  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Badcus): 
S.  1352.  A  bill  to  define  the  circum- 
stan(%s  under  which  construction 
workers  may  deduct  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  in  computing  their 
taxable  incomes  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES  FOR  CONSTRUCmON  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Baucus  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  resolve  the  longstand- 
ing conflict  about  the  deduction  of 
travel  expenses  for  construction  work- 
ers employed  at  Jobsites  distant  from 
their  home. 

Under  this  bill,  employment  at  a  job- 
site  more  than  30  miles  from  a  con- 
struction worker's  home  would  be 
deemed  temporary  for  the  first  2  years 
the  worker  is  employed  at  that  job- 
site.  For  jobs  lasting  more  than  2 
years,  the  job  would  be  determined  to 
be  temporary  or  not  temporary  based 
on  an  examination  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

For  many  years,  the  IRS  has  applied 
the  restrictive  1-year  rule  in  determin- 
ing the  deductibility  of  travel  expenses 
for  construction  workers.  Under  this 
rule,  no  deduction  is  allowed  for  work- 
ers employed  or  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  1  year  in  a 
project  area.  Payments  to  employees 
for  travel  expenses  in  these  cases  are 
also  subject  to  withholding,  FICA,  and 
PUTA  taxes. 


All  signs  indicate  that  the  IRS  in- 
ten(jls  to  continue  to  apply  the  overly 
strict  "1-year  rule,"  which  was  sus- 
pended in  1976  by  an  even  more  re- 
strictive ruling.  Enforcement  of  the 
stricter  IRS  ruling.  Revenue  Ruling 
76-453,  was  blocked  several  times  by 
Congress,  and  the  ruling  was  with- 
drawn by  the  IRS.  Although  Congress 
blocked  Revenue  Ruling  76-453,  it  did 
not  affirmatively  state  what  standards 
should  apply.  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing t(xlay  is  our  proposal  for  providing 
those  standards.  This  bill  replaces  the 
"1-year  rule"  with  rules  which  I  be- 
lieve are  more  fair  to  construction 
workers  faced  with  exorbitant  travel 
costs. 

Before  describing  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  let  me  set  forth  my  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  1-year  rule.  I  believe 
the  1-year  rule  fails  to  realistically 
consider  the  nature  of  (instruction 
work,  and  taxes  workers  unfairly  due 
to  circumstances  unique  to  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Construction  workers  often  must 
travel  long  distances  to  construction 
sites  at  great  expense.  Construction 
jobs  are  usually  temporary,  involving 
very  real  risks  of  layoffs,  seasonal 
interruptions,  and  construction  delays. 
Once  a  construction  job  is  completed 
the  worker  must  seek  employment  at 
another  job  site,  which  may  be  equally 
distant  from  his  home  and  family  but 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  con- 
struction worker  caimot  expect  em- 
ployment to  last  long  enough  to  war- 
rant relocating  near  a  new  job  site.  It 
is  unfair  to  ask  construction  workers 
to  continually  uproot  their  families 
and  relocate  near  their  job  site.  More- 
over, moving  to  the  construction  area 
may  in  fact  be  impossible  in  many 
cases  if  the  area  is  uninhabitable.  The 
1-year  rule  ignores  these  facts  of  life. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  allow  the  deduction  of  expenses 
incurred  by  a  construction  worker 
from  travel  to  a  job  at  a  work  site  for 
the  first  2  years  of  employment  at 
that  job,  so  long  as  the  site  is  at  least 
30  miles  from  the  worker's  principal 
pla(%  of  residence.  For  jobs  lasting 
more  than  2  years,  deductibility  of 
travel  expenses  would  depend  on 
whether,  based  on  an  examination  of 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each 
case,  the  job  is  considered  temporary. 
In  determining  whether  this  standard 
is  met  three  special  rules  are  provided 
in  the  bill. 

First,  the  fact  that  the  employee  was 
employed  for  2  years  will  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  if  a  job  is 
temporary  after  2  years. 

Second,  indefiniteness  of  duration  of 
employment  will  not  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  disallowing  the  deduction  of  travel 
costs. 

Third,  the  "1-year  rule"  set  out  in 
Revenue  Ruling  59-371   will  not  be 
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taken  into  account,  nor  will  any  other 
length  of  time  be  automatically 
deemed  to  make  a  Job  not  temporary- 
Companion  legislation  for  this  bill 
has  be«i  introduced  in  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  It  is  H.R.  700.  spon- 
sored by  Congressmen  Pen  Stark  and 
KbhtHahcb. 

Mr.  President,  we  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  bill  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Racout  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

S.  1352 
Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SKTION  I.  AMBNDMKNT  OT  INTERNAI.  REVENCK 
CODCOr  IK4. 
(S)  TRAVIL  AMD  TiAMSFOBTATION  EXPKMSKS 

or  CoRsnocnoN  Womum.— Section  163  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  (relating 
to  deductions  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses)  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Spkial  Rau  roa  Comstrdction 
Wouna.— 

"(l)  Diruiiiioii  or  TBiPOKAaY  job  site.— 
For  purposes  of  applying  subsections  (aKl) 
and  (aK3)  to  travel  and  transporUtion  ex- 
penses incurred  by  construction  worlcers,  a 
job  at  a  site  located  more  than  30  miles 
from  a  construction  worker's  principal  place 
of  residence— 

"(A)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  temporary  for 
the  first  3  years  that  the  worker  is  em- 
ployed at  that  job.  and 

"(B)  shall  be  determined  to  be  temporary 
or  not  temporary  with  respect  to  periods 
foUowing  the  first  2  years  of  employment 
baaed  on  an  examination  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  subject  to  the  rules  set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  (3).  (3).  and  (4). 

"(3)  EmcT  or  nasr  a  ykass  on  subse- 
Qourr  obtbrminatioh.— In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  Job  is  temporary  under 
subparagraph  (IHB).  the  worker's  employ- 
ment at  the  Job  during  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (IMA)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(3)  iHommTX  KMrtoYiinrr.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  disallowed,  by  reason  of  section 
262  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  solely  be- 
cause a  construction  worker's  employment 
at  a  Job  site  is  of  indefinite  duration. 

"(4)  PRoanmoii  on  application  or  i-tbar 
KOLE.— In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (IHB).  no  length  of 
time  shall  be  deemed,  either  automatically 
or  presumptively,  to  make  the  job  other 
than  temporary.  The  '  1-year'  rule  set  forth 
in  Revenue  Ruling  59-371.  or  in  any  similar 
ruling  or  regulation,  is  expressly  disap- 
proved as  a  grounds  for  disallowing  deduc- 
tions. 

"(5)  Dbtinition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  construction  workers' 
means  any  individual  employed,  whether  as 
a  ikiUed.  aemiakiUed.  or  unskUled  laborer,  in 
the  building  or  construction  industry,  but 
does  not  include  clerical  or  management  em- 
ployees.". 

(b)  TKHincAL  AMBNOiairT.— Subsection 
163(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(h)"  and  insert- 
ing therefor  "(J)". 


Sn*.  X.  EPTEITIVB  DATS. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  eiMct- 
ment.o 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  Senator  Packwood  and  I 
are  introducing  today  corrects  defi- 
ciencies in  the  way  business  expense 
dedtiction  rules  apply  to  construction 
workers. 

Senator  Packwood  already  has  ex- 
plained the  legislation's  background 
and  provisions.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size a  few  points. 

THB  BASIC  RtrU 

Section  162(a)  of  the  Tax  Code,  26 
U.S.C.  Sec.  162(a),  permits  taxpayers 
to  deduct  their  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses.  These  expenses  do 
not  include  personal  expenses. 

At  first  blush,  the  expense  of  travel- 
ing to  work  seems  like  a  business  ex- 
pense. But  further  analysis  shows  that 
it  usually  is  not.  For  example,  assume 
that  two  businessmen  work  in  the 
same  city.  The  first  lives  in  a  suburb 
30  miles  away.  The  second  lives  in  the 
city  itself.  It  is.  of  course,  more  expen- 
sive for  the  first  to  travel  to  work  than 
it  is  for  the  second;  the  difference  is 
attributable  to  the  first's  personal  de- 
cision to  live  30  miles  away:  thus,  his 
expense  is  a  personal  expense  and 
should  not  be  deductible. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  reached  a 
similar  conclusion  and  held  that  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  work  generally 
is  a  nondeductible  personal  expense. 
See  Commissioner  v.  Flovoers,  326  U.S. 
465(1946). 

There  is.  however,  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  Courts  have  recog- 
nized that,  in  some  circumstances,  a 
worker  does  not  have  a  reasonable 
option  of  moving  near  his  workplace 
and  that,  in  such  circumstances,  his 
traveling  expenses  should  be  treated 
as  deductible  business  expenses.  The 
main  formulation  of  this  exception  is 
the  "temporary  Job"  test,  which  per- 
mits a  taxpayer  to  deduct  expenses  he 
incurs  traveling  to  a  temporary  Job. 
Unfortunately,  the  temporary  Job  test 
sometimes  has  been  applied  simplisti- 
cally  to  construction  workers.  As  a 
result,  these  workers  have  unfairly 
been  denied  business  expense  deduc- 
tions. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS 

Construction  work  is  inherently  tem- 
porary. The  work  at  any  given  Job  site 
is  limited,  by  definition,  to  the  time  it 
takes  to  finish  the  project.  Frequently, 
the  work  is  seasonal,  with  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  workers  employed  before 
a  seasonal  layoff  will  be  the  ones  re- 
employed after  it.  And  sometimes  po- 
litical and  financial  events  threaten  to 
interrupt  construction. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Louis 
Fredrick,  a  carpenter,  lived  in  Bel- 
court,  N.  Dak.  with  his  wife  and  five 
children.  For  18  years,  Fredrick 
worked  aroimd  Belcourt.  Then,  car- 
pentry Jobs  around  Belcourt  became 
scarce  and  Fredrick's  union  referred 


him  to  a  project  constructing  an  antl- 
ballistic  missile  base  in  Nekoma.  81 
miles  away.  He  took  the  Job. 

When  he  did  so.  Fredrick  knew  that 
his  tenure  was  uncertain.  Work  at  the 
project  was  seaaonaL  Frequent  change 
orders  made  layoffs  routine,  and  rehir- 
ing rules  made  it  unlikely  that  a  laid- 
off  worker  would  be  rehired  soon.  And 
the  project  was  part  of  the  controver- 
sial Safeguard  ABM  system,  whose 
construction  depended  on  the  progress 
of  the  SALT  talks  and  on  related  poUt- 
ical  events. 

In  order  to  take  the  Job  at  Nekoma. 
Fredrick  had  only  two  choices.  Either 
he  had  to  drive  81  miles  to  and  from 
Nekoma  each  day.  or  he  had  to  move 
closer  to  the  project.  Moving  closer  to 
the  project  was  not  a  realistic  option, 
because  he  could  be  laid  off  at  any 
time,  and  if  he  was,  there  would  be  no 
other  available  work  in  the  Nekoma 
area.  In  any  event,  there  was  no  hous- 
ing available  in  Nekoma  or  the  sur- 
rounding communities,  because  the 
limited  amount  of  existing  housing 
had  long  been  taken,  and  the  Gtovem- 
ment  and  the  contractor  had  refused 
to  build  more.  Fredrick  tried  to  find  a 
room  near  the  project,  but  none  was 
available,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
had  to  sleep  in  his  car.  In  light  of 
these  circimistances.  Fredrick  made 
the  only  reasonable  decision.  He  decid- 
ed to  drive  back  and  forth  each  day. 

Fredrick's  case  is  not  unusual.  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  know  of  con- 
struction workers  who  rise  before 
dawn  to  drive  50  miles  or  more  to  a 
distant  Jobsite,  retiuniing  home  late 
each  night.  Or  who  take  rooms  near 
the  Jobsite  during  the  week,  returning 
home  only  on  weekends.  In  either 
case,  they  incur  substantial  expenses. 

These  expenses  are,  by  any  reasona- 
ble standard,  business  expenses.  Con- 
struction workers  like  Mr.  Fredrick  are 
not  executives  commuting  from  quiet 
suburbs  to  secure  jobs  downtown;  they 
are  skilled  workers  incurring  sulistan- 
tial  expenses  in  order  to  practice  their 
trade,  as  they  sometimes  must,  over 
wide  geographical  areas.  Therefore, 
their  travel  expense  should  be  treated 
as  business  expenses,  deductible  under 
section  162(a). 

THE  IRS  POSITION 

But  the  IRS  disagrees.  To  determine 
whether  construction  workers'  ex- 
penses are  business  or  personal  ex- 
penses, it  has  applied  the  traditional 
temporary  Job  test  in  a  way  that  over- 
looks the  special  characteristics  of 
construction  work. 

SpecificaUy,  the  IRS  has  estab- 
lished, and  some  courts  have  upheld,  a 
distinction  between  temporary  Jobs 
and  indefinite  Jobs;  that  is.  if  a  Job's 
duration  is  indefinite,  the  Job  is  not 
temporary,  and  travel  expenses  cannot 
be  deducted.  See  Rev.  Rul.  60-189, 
1960-1  C.B.  60.  See  also  Kaaun  v.  U.S.. 
671  F.2d  1059  (7th  Cir.  1982).  This  dis- 


tinction is  inappropriate  for  oonBtnie- 
tion  woriters  because.  In  some  caaes. 
the  extreme  uncertainty  about  how 
long  the  Job  will  last  is  preciiely  what 
discourages  workers  from  moving  near 
the  Jobsite. 

In  addition,  the  IRS  has  developed  a 
so-called  1-year  rule  that  presumes  a 
Job  is  indefinite  if  it  actuaUy  lasts 
more  than  1  year.  See  Rev.  RuL  60- 
189.  1960-1  C.B.  60.  6S-«4.  See  also 
Katun  V.V.S..  671  P.2d  1059.  1061  n.2 
(7th  Cir.  1982).  This  rule.  too.  is  inap- 
propriate for  construction  workers. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  woriter  ends  up 
woridng  %  long  time  at  a  Job  site  does 
not  mean  that  he  should  have  expect- 
ed to.  and  therefore  that  he  had  a  rea- 
sonable option  of  moving  near  the  Job 
site.  For  example,  after  Mr.  Fredrick 
deducted  the  expense  of  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  Nekoma.  the  IRS 
disallowed  his  deductions  on  the 
groimd,  among  others,  that  he  had 
ended  up  working  at  Nekoma  for  3 
years.  A  Federal  district  court  foimd. 
nevertheless,  that  Fredrick's  Job  re- 
mained temporary  because  he  always 
faced  the  reasonable  probability  that 
he  would  be  laid  off  soon.  See  Fredrick 
V.  U.S.,  427  F.  Supp.  1274.  1282  (D.NJO. 
1978),  aff'd.  603  F.2d  1292  (8th  Cir. 
1979).  The  IRS  has  indicated,  howev- 
er, that  it  will  not  follow  the  Fredrick 
decision  outside  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
See  Rev.  Rul.  80-833. 1980-2  C.B.  60. 

As  a  result  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween tetnporary  and  indefinite  Jobs 
and  of  the  1-year  rule,  construction 
workers  frequently  are  denied  travel 
expenses  even  though  the  expenses 
are  incurred  not  for  personal  reasons 
but  because  moving  near  the  Job  site  is 
not  a  reasonable  option. 

tBe  packwooo-badcos  bill 

Mr.  President,  the  IRS  has  struggled 
with  construction  workers,  for  many 
years,  over  whether  ordinary  travel 
expense  rules  are  appropriate  for  con- 
struction workers.  It  is  time  to  resolve 
this  struggle  by  establishing  specific 
rules  for  the  construction  industry. 
That  is  what  the  Packwood-Baucus 
bUl  does. 

These  rules  do  not  permit  construc- 
tion workers  to  deduct  ordinary  com- 
muting expenses.  Instead,  they  simply 
modify  the  existing  rules  to  reflect  the 
special  ^ture  of  construction  work. 

Specifically,  construction  workers 
will  be  d^med  to  be  temporarily  away 
from  home  for  their  first  2  years  of 
employment  at  any  Job  site  more  than 
30  miles  from  their  home.  Thereafter, 
the  deductibility  of  their  travel  ex- 
penses will  be  determined,  case  by 
case,  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  ex- 
penses were  incurred  because  of  busi- 
ness necessity  rather  than  personal 
conveni^ce.  In  making  that  determi- 
nation, the  IRS  and  the  coiuts  will  be 
prohibited  from  using  either  the  1- 
year  rule  or  the  "indefinite  employ- 
ment" rationale. 


Mr.  President,  this  simple  bill  cor- 
rects deficiencies  that  have  caused 
construction  workers  to  be  treated  im- 
fairly.  I  hope  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  Join  Senator  Packwood 
and  I  in  supijorting  this  legislation  and 
working  hard  to  enact  it  during  this 
Congress.* 


It  is  only  fair  and  equitable  that  all 
taxpayers  be  given  the  same  treat- 
ment. To  deny  a  deduction  for  some 
because  of  technical  problems  while 
giving  it  to  others  in  the  same  circum- 
stances is  clearly  imjust.  This  legisla- 
tion would  correct  once  and  for  all  this 
situation. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself 
and  Iiftr.  Buroick): 
8.  1353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain employees  at  antiballistic  missile 
sites:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

RELiEr  or  certain  employees  at 

ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILE  SITES 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Bfr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Burdick  and  I  are  introducing 
today  a  bill  that  would  require  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  comply  with 
Fredrick  against  United  States,  an 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sion. 

In  1979.  the  eighth  circuit  held  that 
Louis  Fredrick  had  properly  deducted 
transportation  expenses  under  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  expenses  occurred  over  a  3-year 
period  during  which  Mr.  Fredrick  trav- 
eled daily  from  his  home  to  an  antibal- 
listic missile  project  in  Nekoma.  N. 
Dak.  The  court  determined  that  the 
expenses  were  an  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expense  since  the  tax- 
payer had  reasonably  expected  to  be 
employed  on  the  project  only  for  a 
temporary  period  of  time. 

Along  with  Mr.  Fredrick,  other  tax- 
payers had  utilized  section  162(a)  and 
deducted  expenses  for  travel  to  the 
Nekoma  worksite.  All  such  individuals 
reasonably  expected  to  be  employed 
on  the  project  only  for  a  temporary 
period  of  time.  In  all  of  the  cases,  the 
IRS  had  denied  the  travel  deduction. 
Unlike  Mr.  Fredrick,  these  individuals 
were  not  plaintiffs  in  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit case. 

Nonetheless,  the  Fredrick  decision 
was  clearly  applicable  to  the  alx)ve 
mentioned  group  of  taxpayers.  As  a 
result,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  have  paid  back  the  previously 
disallowed  tax  deduction. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  time 
period  prior  to  final  determination  of 
the  case,  the  IRS  disallowed  the 
amended  returns  of  numerous  taxpay- 
ers who  are  now  desiring  relief  under 
my  bill.  The  disallowance  of  the 
amended  returns,  in  effect,  allowed 
the  statute  of  limitations  to  expire, 
thereby  effectively  foreclosing  the 
taxpayers  from  obtaining  refimds. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  IRS 
has  the  right  and  authority  to  deny  a 
request  for  the  filing  of  amended  re- 
turns. However,  in  this  case,  the  final 
court  decision  clearly  shows  that  a 
wrong  has  been  (M>mmitted  and  that 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense  deduction  should  never  have 
been  disallowed. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  1354.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  be  expended  for 
emergency  relief  imder  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  in  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$100,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Worics. 

EXPENDITURES  rOR  EMERGENCY  RELXET 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  legislation  to  increase  the 
fiscal  year  1983  authorization  for  the 
Emergency  Road  Relief  program 
under  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
424).  My  bill— which  is  cosponsored  by 
my  California  colleague  Senator  Pete 
WiLSOH— provides  an  additional  $150 
million  in  ERR  moneys  for  fiscal  year 
1983  only,  in  order  to  meet  legitimate 
and  outstanding  disaster  expenses,  on 
the  part  of  States,  for  which  the  exist- 
ing authorization  is  clearly  deficient. 

Severe  winter  storms  have  created 
havoc  in  several  States.  While  Califor- 
nia has  so  far  sustained  the  greatest 
dollar  amount  of  road  damage,  other 
States— Louisiana,  Oregon.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi.  Alabama,  Utah,  and 
Massachusetts— have  suffered  storm 
damage  that  would  be  reimbursed 
under  the  bill  I  offer.  There  is  no 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget.  Moneys 
are  available  in  the  highway  trust 
fund.  What  is  lacking  is  the  authority 
to  spend  additional  sums  for  emergen- 
cy road  repair. 

For  California,  continuous  rainfall 
and  severe  (»astal  storms  have  result- 
ed in  the  governor  proclaiming  44 
counties  as  being  in  a  state  of  emer- 
gency. The  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  (FEMA)  has,  as  of 
March  21,  1983,  accepted  California's 
request  for  assistance  under  Public 
Law  93-288  and  determined  that  32 
coimties  are  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment of  repairs  for  damaged  public  fa- 
cilities not  on  a  Federal-aid  road 
system. 

Currently,      the      estimated      road 
damage  in  California  now  exceeds  the 
$200  million  mark: 
State     highway     damage 

(Federal-aid  system) $122,500,000 

Local    roads    (Federal-aid 

system) 40.600,000 

Local  roads  (Non-Federal- 

ald  system) 35,000,000 

Public  Lands  (Federal-aid 

system) 13,000,000 

Total 211,100,000 

Califomia  may  sustain  further  high- 
way damage  when  this  year's  record 
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Siem  snow  pack  begins  to  melt.  Other 
States  prevtoualy  named  have  sus- 
tained severe  road  damage  totaling  ad- 
ditional millions  eligible  for  emergen- 
cy relief. 

Funds  for  disaster  assistance  and 
restoration  are  expected  to  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  Disaster  assistance 
under  FEMA's  Public  Law  93-288  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  75  percent  of  eligi- 
ble costs.  FEMA  requires  roads  and 
bridges  to  be  repaired  to  the  condition 
that  existed  prior  to  the  disaster  or  to 
the  agencies  demonstrated  standard. 
The  FHWA,  however,  rebuilds  the  fa- 
cility to  current  standards.  The  net 
effect  is  that  FEMA's  participation 
usually  approximates  Just  50  percent 
of  the  acttial  restoration  cost.  Further- 
more. FEMA  funds  may  only  be  used 
for  roads  not  on  the  Federal  aid 
system. 

Funds  for  repair  of  disaster  damaged 
State  highways  and  local  roads  on 
I^deral-aid  road  systems  are  available 
under  the  emergency  relief  program  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-424).  Of 
the  $211  million  of  estimated  road 
damage  in  California,  approximately 
$150  million  is  eligible  for  emergency 
relief  funding.  However,  the  total 
amount  of  emergency  relief  funds 
available  nationwide  is  only  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  with  no  SUte  to  receive 
more  than  $30  million  for  each  disas- 
ter. 

The  existing  authorization  level  of 
$100  million  is  clearly  inadequate  to 
handle  even  the  disasters  California 
alone  has  suffered  this  year,  much  less 
respond  to  further  disaster  assistance 
needs  throughout  the  Nation  without 
additional  emergency  relief  funds 
available.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
would  raise  the  authorization  and  also 
waive  the  provision  establishing  a  cap 
of  $30  million  on  the  amount  any 
State  can  receive  per  disaster. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion (FHWA).  which  administers  the 
program,  has  indicated  the  need  for 
increased  emergency  relief  funds  for 
this  year.  Its  latest  funding  estimate 
of  May  6. 1983.  shows  a  shortfall  of  ap- 
proximately $63  million  in  emergency 
relief  funds.  FHWA  also  acknowledged 
California's  need  for  a  minimum  of 
$128  million  in  emergency  relief  funds 
in  its  April  25  status  report  on  the  dis- 
aster assistance  was  necessary  and  ac- 
ceptable to  accommodate  the  State's 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  1354 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sac.  1.  That,  in  addition  to  any  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section  125 


of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  fiwaU 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  there  is  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  such  fiscal  year 
$150,000,000  to  carry  out  such  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  12S  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  limiting  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  for  projects  under 
such  section,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  A  project  to  repair  or  reconatruct 
any  portion  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
route  in  San  Mateo  County.  California, 
which  was  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  combi- 
nation of  storms  in  the  winter  of  1982-1983 
and  a  mountain  slide  and  which,  until  its  de- 
struction, had  served  as  the  only  reasonable 
access  between  two  cities  and  as  the  desig- 
nated emergency  evacuation  route  of  one  of 
such  cities  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  125  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOWsKi )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  57.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hetlih)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  237.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  reserves  for 
mining  land  reclamation  and  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  added  to  such 
reserves. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  medical  improvement  when  dis- 
ability Ijenefits  are  terminated,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  and  right  to  personal 
appearance  prior  to  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform 
standards  in  determining  disability,  to 
provide  continued  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  55S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  555.  a 
bill  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  "cop- 
kiUer"  bullets. 

S.  687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihah)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  insure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 


aTia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAnroRTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  738.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to 
make  the  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities  permanent. 
8.  Tta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman).  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (BCr.  Oorton).  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  788.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  reduce  the  loan  rates 
for  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets, 
s.  sso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  860.  a  bill  to  to  reauthorize 
and  expand  the  Hazardous  Waste  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund. 

S.  971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  971.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  expedite  research  on  a  dis- 
ease or  disorder  which  constitutes  a 
public  health  emergency. 

S.  972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  972,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
funds  for  epidemiological  and  medical 
research  on  acquired  immune  disor- 
ders and  related  opportunistic  infec- 
tions. 

S.  99S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  995,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  modify 
the  rule  for  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  payment  of  certain  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  in  the  case  of 
hospitalized  veterans. 

S.  1051 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1051.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain 
prepayments  of  principal  and  interest 
to  be  treated  as  contributions  to  an  in- 
dividual retirement  account,  to  allow 
amotints  to  be  withdrawn  from  such 
account  to  purchase  a  principal  resi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmond),  the  Senator 


from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoim).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HvnousTOir). 
and  the  Senator  from  CaliftHnla  (Mr. 
Wilson)  were  added  as  oMpmaors  of 
S.  1146.  »  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
revocatloa  of  the  airman  certificates 
and  for  additional  penalties  for  the 
transportation  by  aircraft  of  con- 
trolled sitetances.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borbn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklah<Hna 
(Mr.  NiotLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1168.  a  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  SUtes  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Kaw  Tribe  of  Oltlahoma. 
8.  lias 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihah)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1183.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  certain  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  educational  organizations  in 
acquiring  or  improving  real  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  acquisition  in- 
debtedness for  purposes  of  the  tax  on 
unrelated  business  taxable  income. 

i  S.  1194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Bfr. 
Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1194.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
contribution  of  scientific  equipment  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  to 
foster  university  research  and  scientif- 
ic training. 

S.  1349 

At  the  l*equest  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OouDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1249.  a  bill  to  add  a  rep- 
resentative of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments to  the  membership  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 

S.  1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huodlestoh. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hboht)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1300.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  to  insure  the  continued  financial 
integrity  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1303 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(BCr.  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1302.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  purchase  and  rentals  of  du- 
rable medical  equipment. 

sOfATK  jonrr  aisoLimoH  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42. 


a  Joint  resolution  designating  Alaska 
Statehood  Day.  January  3, 1984. 

SBMATE  JOIIIT  RKSOLUnOH  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  EIxoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  25.  1983.  as  "National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week". 

SEHATE  JOINT  RESOLITTIOII  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (BCr.  Mattingly)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 75.  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  12  through 
18.  1983.  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  97,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  memori- 
al on  public  groimds  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  or  its  environs,  in  honor 
and  commemoration  of  meml)ers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  forces  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BtntoicK),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 126,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  changes 
in  the  Federal  estate  tax  laws  made  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  should  be  modified. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  127,  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  a  permanent  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

senate  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heplin),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  137.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Taiwan  should  retain  full  membership 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  expelled  as  a  pre- 
condition for  membership  in  that  body 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


senate  MESOLUTIOR  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinskt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(BCr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (BCr.  Thurmond),  the  Smator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holun(»). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (BCr.  DeCon- 
cini).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (BCr.  Andrews), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 139.  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendation  of  the  Study  Group 
on  Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  to 
alx)lish  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
■nON  39— RELATING  TO  THE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Whereas  the  international  banking  system  . 
is  currently  threatened  by  a  series  of  nation- 
al financial  crises: 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  desirous  of  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  current  monetary  crisis 
which  will  result  in  a  stable  monetary 
system  and  preservation  of  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economy: 

Whereas  this  solution  must  be  foimd  with- 
out placing  inordinate  pressures  on  United 
States  credit  markets: 

Whereas  the  breakdown  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  system  has  contributed  di- 
rectly to  these  problems; 

Whereas  the  economic  policies  prescribed 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  often 
are  harmful  to  economic  growth: 

Whereas  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  currently  holds  approximately  $40  bil- 
lion of  uncommitted  assets  in  the  form  of 
gold  bullion  and  has  not  utilized  them  fully 
to  date;  and 

Whereas  loss  reserves  of  many  United 
States  banks  are  inadequate  to  absorb  po- 
tential defaults:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Restoration  of  a  stable  monetary 
system  is  necessary  to  assure  economic 
growth  and  to  maintain  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  system: 

(2)  As  a  first  step  toward  this  restoration 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  renew 
his  call  for  an  international  conference  on 
the  monetary  system  to  investigate  its  sys- 
temic problems; 

(3)  In  coping  with  the  current  financial 
crisis  and  prior  to  any  quota  increase,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should  make 
full  use  of  its  current  assets,  including  its 
gold  holdings; 

(4)  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  revise  the  conditions  placed  on  its 
loans  so  as  to  encourage  economic  growth; 

(5)  Any  additional  financial  resources 
made  available  during  the  current  crisis 
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should  be  made  avmllable  on  a  temporary 
baaiB.  preferably  through  bilateral  arrange- 
menU: 

(•)  United  State*  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  adjust  the  value  of  loans  on  which 
interest  paymenU  are  not  reeeived:  and 

(7)  United  States  banks  should  be  allowed 
to  increase  deductible  loss  reserves  in  order 
to  make  these  write-downs  without  endan- 
gering the  banking  system. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submlttlnc  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  which  outlines  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  current  international 
flnwodal  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  My 
omcurTent  resolution,  which  Is  a  com- 
panion to  the  measure  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Jack 
Kmr.  addresses  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional monetary  stability  as  well  as 
problems  of  nations  heavily  in  debt 
and  the  impact  these  debts  are  having 
on  international  banks.  Specifically, 
the  concurrent  resolution  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

First,  restoration  of  a  sUble  mone- 
tary system  is  necessary  to  assure  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  maintain  a  liber- 
al international  economic  system: 

Second,  as  a  first  step  toward  this 
restoration  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  renew  his  call  for  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  monetary 
system  to  investigate  its  systemic 
problems; 

Third,  in  coping  with  the  current  fi- 
nancial crisis,  and  prior  to  any  quota 
increase,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  should  make  full  use  of 
its  current  assets,  including  its  gold 
holdings; 

Fourth,  the  IMP  should  revise  the 
conditions  placed  on  its  loans  so  as  to 
encourage  economic  growth; 

Fifth,  any  additional  financial  re- 
sources made  available  during  the  cur- 
rent crisis  should  be  made  available  on 
a  temporary  basis,  preferably  through 
bilateral  agreements; 

Sixth.  U.S.  banks  should  be  required 
to  adjust  the  value  of  loans  on  which 
interest  payments  are  not  received; 
and 

Seventh.  U.S.  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  deductible  loss  re- 
serves in  order  to  make  these  write- 
downs without  endangering  the  bank- 
ing system. 

In  short,  the  concurrent  resolution 
calls  for  an  international  economic 
summit  which  will  study,  in  depth,  the 
issues  of  currency  valuation,  trade  bar- 
riers and  restrictions,  international  in- 
vestment barriers,  and  the  role  and 
purpose  of  the  IMF.  The  Williamsburg 
Economic  Summit  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  this  month  will  provide  a  start- 
ing point  for  such  deliberations.  Given 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
problems  facing  the  international 
monetary  system,  a  second  summit, 
similar  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ence, is  certainly  in  order. 

The  need  for  serious  consideration 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  concurrent 


resolution  which  Mr.  Kmp  and  I  have 
submitted  is  also  emphasised  by  the 
pending  IMF  quota  increase.  The 
Senate,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  will  be 
considering  a  request  to  increase  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  fund  by  $8.4 
billion.  The  quoU  increase,  it  Is 
argued,  is  necessary  to  alleviate  tem- 
porary strains  currently  impacting  the 
international  financial  system.  Al- 
though supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  quota  legislation  is  seriously 
questioned  by  other  authorities  on  the 
following  grounds: 

An  economic  revival  of  major  West- 
em  industrial  nations  began  around 
the  start  of  1983.  with  demand  and 
production  rising  especially  in  the 
United  States.  West  Germany,  and 
Britain.  Further.  Japan's  economy  is 
likely  to  expand  3  percent  this  year. 
All  agree  that  economic  revival  is  the 
key  to  insure  continued  international 
financial  stability. 

Since  1959,  the  IMF's  resources  have 
increased  468  percent  by  increasing 
quotas  alone.  At  the  same  time,  the 
IMF's  gold  has  remained  untouched 
and  has  appreciated  in  value  to  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  at  today's  gold 
prices.  The  IMF  should  use  its  gold  as 
collateral  to  obtain  additional  curren- 
cy to  facilitate  short-term  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

Additional  IMF  resources  will  be 
used  to  make  additional  loans  to  hard- 
strappe<l  countries.  Clearly,  when  a 
borrower  is  in  financial  trouble  you  do 
not  lend  him  more  money.  You  help 
the  borrower  by  restoring  his  cash 
flow  through  a  reduction  of  unneces- 
sary expenditures,  an  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, and  development  of  a  work- 
out plan  to  insure  debt  repayment 
over  a  [>eriod  of  years. 

The  United  States  will  incur  a 
budget  deficit  of  $210  billion  this  year. 
Deficits  through  1988  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  large  because  of  our  in- 
ability to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. The  IMP  quota  increase  will  have 
a  direct  negative  effect  on  the  U.S. 
credit  markets  because  the  $8.4  billion 
quota  increase  will  come  directly  from 
our  own  domestic  savings  pool.  The 
IMP  quota  increase,  as  well  as  the 
other  borrowings  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  higher  interest  rates  and  thus 
a  short  economic  recovery.  Granted, 
exports  play  a  vital  role  to  our  eco- 
nomic health.  The  IMP  quota  increase 
will  not.  however,  directly  stimulate 
export  growth.  Moreover,  our  internal 
economic  health  should  be  of  primary 
importance.  Budget  deficits  of  $207 
billion  are  our  primary  concern. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  persuaded  by 
these  and  other  arguments  made  by 
opponents  of  the  IMF  quota  increase, 
I  believe  we  all  can  agree  that  such 
issues  deserve  serious  consideration. 
And  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
Mr.  Kemp  and  I  propose  responds  to 
several  of  these  concerns.  Our  resolu- 


tion calls  for  two  specific  actions  to 
help  financially  prened  countries  to 
deal  with  their  problems  without 
asking  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  foot  the 
bill.  First,  the  IMF  is  Instructed  to 
change  its  "conditlonallty  require- 
ments" so  as  to  encourage  economic 
growth.  In  the  past,  many  countries 
have,  at  the  behest  of  the  IMF.  in- 
creased taxes  which,  as  in  the  United 
States,  stifles  both  productivity  and 
innovation.  Conditlonallty  require- 
ments must  emphasize  reducing  gov- 
ernment waste  and  subsidized  con- 
sumption. 

The  second  specific  action  called  for 
is  the  writing  down— or  adjusting— of 
the  value  of  the  loans  on  which  inter- 
est payments  have  not  been  received. 
Commercial  banks  which  have  made 
loans  to  borrowers  which  are  unable  to 
•pay  their  Interest,  let  alone  make  prin- 
cipal reductions,  should  be  required  to 
admit  that  the  loan  has  soured  and 
treat  it  as  they  would  any  other  do- 
mestic loan.  Commercial  banks  en- 
tered into  a  risk-taking  businessmen's 
agreement  with  their  borrowers.  Ac- 
cordingly, banks  stood  to  benefit  by 
making  the  loans  and  therefore  the 
commercial  banks  must  bear  the 
burden  of  their  business  decisions. 
Further,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  a  special  obligation  to  en- 
force regulations  equally  relating  to 
nonperforming  loans  of  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  portfolios. 

The  benefit  of  writing  down  the  bad 
loans  is  simple.  It  reduces  the  loan 
amount  on  which  interest  accrues, 
thereby  providing  breathing  room  to 
the  borrower.  As  with  any  domestic 
loan,  should  the  borrower's  financial 
position  improve  significantly— as  the 
IMP  and  commercial  banks  assert  they 
will— the  borrower  will  repay  the 
entire  amount  of  the  loan.  Writing 
down  of  loans  does  not  forever  forgive 
the  borrower.  It  merely  acknowledges 
that  a  problem  exists  and  that  those 
who  stood  to  benefit  from  the  loan 
have  also  borne  the  risk  of  the  loan. 
Of  course,  commercial  banks  will  not 
want  to  do  this  because  it  will  nega- 
tively impact  their  earnings  and  divi- 
dend paying  ability.  But,  it  is  only  eq- 
uitable that  banks  that  made  the 
loans  bear  the  burden  of  these  loans. 
The  American  taxpayer  cannot  be 
asked  to  contribute  $8.4  billion  to  a 
pool  of  funds  that  will  be  used  in  part 
to  repay  the  interest  on  loans  made  by 
banks. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  Join  me  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and.  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
hold  hearings  to  determine  whether 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution  which  Mr.  Kkmp  and  I 
have  submitted  are  appropriate  steps 
in  the  effort  to  restore  world  economic 
health.  If  hearings  show  our  proposals 
need  modification,  we  shall  willingly 
accept  such   modifications.   But  our 
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main  purpose  today  la  to  encourage 
our  colleacues  to  seriouily  reflect  on 
these  and  k«lated  issues  and  to  Join  us 
in  preninf  for  a  solution  to  problems 
that  have  been  put  off  too  long. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  40— RELATING  TO  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  GRANDPARENTS 
TO  VISIT  THEIR  GRANDCHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sxn- 
HIS.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Zobikskt,  Vtt. 
Hklms.  BCr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Mothihak. 
Mr.  BT7R9ICK.  Mr.  Matsokaga.  Mr. 
IifOUTE.  Mr.  HnsDUSTOM,  Mr.  Bbht- 
SKH.  ISx.  HnHZ.  Mr.  Foio,  and  Mr. 
BuifPDts)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  COK.  Ris.  40 

Whereas  approximately  7S  per  centum  of 
all  older  Americans  are  grandparents: 

Whereas  grandparenta  play  a  vital  role  in 
millions  of  American  families: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  million  chil- 
dren a  year  experience  the  divorce  of  their 
parents; 

Whereas  the  Uws  of  forty-two  SUtes  (1) 
provide  grandparents  with  certain  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  after  the  dissolution 
(because  of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents, and  (3)  allow  such  courts  to  grant  such 
visitation  privileges  if  such  courts  consider 
it  in  the  best  intereste  of  such  grandchil- 
dren; 

Whereas  such  procedural  rights  to  peti- 
tion State  courts  often  do  not  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  opportunities 
to  be  fully  heard  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  such  visitation  privileges; 

Whereas  the  factors  considered  by  State 
courts  in  determining  whether  the  granting 
of  such  visitation  privileges  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  chUdren  involved  varies 
widely  among  such  States; 

Whereas  the  ability  of  grandparents  who 
have  meaningful  relationships  with  their 
grandchildren  before  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents to  help  satisfy  such  grandchildren's 
needs  for  continuity  of  care  and  familial  ties 
after  such  dissolution  is  often  not  fully 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  best 
interests  of  such  grandchildren; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  laws  of  States  with  respect  to  such  visi- 
tation privileges  adversely  affects  the  ability 
of  grandparents  to  enforce  and  exercise 
such  visitation  privileges  once  granted  by  a 
court  because  of  the  interstate  movement  of 
the  parties  involved; 

Whereas  four  national  grandparents' 
rights  organizations  have  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  focusing  national.  State, 
and  local  attention  on  the  issue  of  grandpar- 
ents' visitation  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  held  a  hearing  on  such  issue  on  De- 
cember 16, 1982:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolvei  by  the  Senate  tthe  Houte  a/Rep- 
reaentative$  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Iaws  should  devel- 
op a  model  State  act  which— 


(A)  provides  grandparents  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  State  courts  for,  and  to  be 
fully  heard  in  such  courts  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of.  privileges  to  visit  such 
grand^wrents'  grandchildren  after  the  disso- 
lution (because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents; 

(B)  ensures  that  such  rights  extend  to 
cases  in  which,  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parents  remarry  and  stepparents  adopt  such 
grandchildren;  and 

(C)  establishes  procedures  for  the  inter- 
state recognition  and  enforcement  of  State 
court  orders  granting  such  visitation  privi- 
leges; and 

(2)  States  should  adopt  the  model  State 
act  so  developed. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  should  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  developing,  publish- 
ing, and  disseminating  guidelines  which— 

(1)  may  be  used  in  determining  the  "best 
interest  of  the  child"  in  cases  in  which  the 
grandparents  of  such  child  seeli  privileges  to 
visit  such  child  after  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  child's  parents,  includ- 
ing cases  in  which  such  privileges  are 
sought  in  situations  described  in  subsection 
(aX  1KB):  and 

(2)  take  into  account  the  ability  of  grand- 
parents to  help  satisfy  such  child's  need  for 
continuity  of  care  after  such  dissolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  with  Senators  Sten- 
His.  D'Amato.  Zorinskt.  Helms.  Ran- 
dolph. MOYNIHAN,  BUROICK.  MATSU- 
NAGA,    IlfOmrE.    HUDDLESTON.    BENTSEN. 

Heihz.  Ford,  and  Bumpers  legislation 
on  behalf  of  grandparents  who  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  maintain- 
ing contact  with  their  grandchildren 
following  a  divorce  or  other  marital 
dissolution.  This  measure,  the  Grand- 
parent Visitation  Act,  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  uniform 
State  act  should  be  developed  which 
provides  grandparents  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren 
following  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  grandchildren's  parents. 
In  effect,  the  measure  would  urge  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  law  (which  is  a  non- 
governmental entity  that  promotes 
uniformity  in  State  laws)  to  develop 
this  model. 

Currently,  some  42  States  statutorily 
authorize  grandparental  visitation 
under  certain  circumstances,  usually 
the  death  or  marriage  dissolution  of 
the  grandchild's  parents.  None  of 
these  statutes  give  grandparents  an 
absolute  right  of  visitation.  Rather, 
they  authorize  a  grandparent  to  peti- 
tion the  court  asking  that  such  privi- 
lege be  granted.  Because  of  pending 
new  statutes  in  many  States,  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
present  status  and  interpretation  of 
existing  laws. 

At  the  Federal  level.  Congress  has 
no  general  authority  to  legislate  in 
this  area,  although  it  can  utilize  some 
indirect  approaches,  such  as  what  this 


measure   proposes— tuning   States   to 
adopt  the  model  act  if  it  so  desires. 

The  only  imiform  act  which  Involves 
the  subject  of  custody  and  visitation  is 
the  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act 
which  states  that  a  noncustodial 
parent  must  be  allowed  reasonable  vis- 
itation rights  unless  this  would  endan- 
ger the  child's  physical,  mental,  moral, 
or  emotional  health.  While  grandpar- 
ental visitation  is  not  mentioned,  some 
cases  decided  under  this  section  have 
authorized  such  visits  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  statutory  language. 

The  proposed  model  Grandparent 
Visitation  Act  would  not  have  the 
power  of  law  or  regulation  and  it 
would  not  set  (»nditions  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  aid.  It  would  simply 
be  model  State  legislation,  all  or  puts 
of  which  individual  State  legislatures 
may  choose  to  enact  into  State  law. 

The  House  initiated  action  in  this 
area  when  it  held  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  on 
December  16. 1982.  In  his  introductory 
statement.  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Mario  Bia(m:i  assessed  the  nature  of 
the  problem  this  way: 

Today  in  America,  approximately  seventy 
percent  of  older  people  in  the  United  States 
have  grandchildren.  Statistics  reveal  that 
women  become  grandmothers  at  approxi- 
mately 50  years  of  age  and  men  become 
grandfathers  around  age  52.  Based  on  cur- 
rent life  extiectancy.  this  can  leave  as  much 
as  a  20  to  30  year  period  for  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  relations  between 
grandparents  and  grandchildren.  That  is 
the  positive  side  of  the  coin. 

On  the  negative  side,  over  one  million 
children  a  year  experience  the  divorce  of 
their  parents— a  startling  48  percent  of 
those  married  in  1970  will  eventually  di- 
vorce. Most  people  who  get  divorced  will  re- 
marry in  many  instances  within  three  years. 
These  contemporary  shifts  in  divorce  and 
remarriage  are  radically  changing  the  char- 
acter and  structure  of  the  family  as  we 
luiow  it.  In  1978.  10  million  children  lived  in 
a  household  with  one  birth  parent  and  one 
step-parent.  Today  we  have  far  more  than 
the  traditional  grandparenting.  We  now 
have  the  step  grandparent  and  the  multiple 
grandparent  family. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  Sumpter  of  Haslett, 
Mich.,  foimders  of  Grandparents  and 
Grandchildren  Inc..  for  their  assist- 
ance and  guidance  in  this  matter.  The 
Sumpter's  sensitivity  and  knowledge 
of  the  vital  connection  between  grand- 
parents and  grandchildren  brought 
the  issue  into  focus. 

May  has  been  traditionally  recog- 
nized as  Older  Americans  Month  and 
the  time  is  ripe  to  express  support  for 
legislation  that  takes  into  ac(»unt  the 
rights  of  grandparents  to  visit  their 
grandchildren.  I  hope  we  all  agree 
that  grandparents  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  family  unit  and.  if  so.  then  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  recognize  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  we  all  face  in  the 
most  basic  structure  that  was  cre- 
ated—the family. 
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I  urge  the  speedy  enmctment  of  this 
much  needed  lecislktlon. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SmOOmDTTB  OW  OnROT,  iruCLBiUI 

PROLmiUTioii.  *m  oovnunmrr  procbssss 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
ti<m.  and  Government  Processes  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May 
25.  at  10  ajn..  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Oversight  of  Federal 

Debt  Collection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SXmCOMMTmB  OM  CTVIL  SKKVICX.  POST  omCK. 
AMD  GBniAL  snviCTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  avU  Service.  Post  Office, 
and  General  Services  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  25.  at 
10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Fed- 
eral physicians  comparability  legisla- 
tion. S.  369.  and  S.  1009. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service.  Post  Office, 
and  General  Services  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  26.  10 
ajn..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
958.  the  Merit  Pay  Reform  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
pDUtAimrr  subcoiimittee  on  investigations 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
May  24,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  offshore  banking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. May  25.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  offshore  banking.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITm  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  May  24,  1983.  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  on  pending  nomina- 
tions, commemorative  resolutions,  and 
the  following  bills: 


a  S3— The  Justice  AailsUnce  Act  of  1983. 

S.  57— To  amend  the  Protection  of  ChU- 

dren  Against  Sexual  Exploitation  Act  of 

\m. 

&  500— Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary Jubilee  Act. 

S.  774— The  Freedom  of  Information 
Reform  Act. 

S.  77»— Intelligence  Personnel  Protection 
Act. 

S.  1235— United  SUtes  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Council  Appropriations  Authorization  for 
Fiscal  Year  1984. 

Budget  Waiver  Authorizatlon<s)  for  any 
bills  requiring  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmHTTEB  ON  AGKICULTORAL  RXSSAKCH 
AND  GXMERAI.  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May 
24.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1263.  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMlflTTSK  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
ArPAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
May  24.  to  hold  a  confirmation  hear- 
ing on  Donald  Hovde.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  concerns  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  current  recovery  is  the 
degree  of  participation  by  the  con- 
sumer. Reality  went  a  long  way  last 
Wednesday  in  quieting  this  concern.  It 
was  announced  that  retail  sales  for 
April  had  increased  a  dramatic  1.7  per- 
cent. The  advance  was  widespread  as 
auto,  construction,  furniture,  and  du- 
rable goods  sales  were  up  substantially 
in  April.  Just  as  importantly,  the  retail 
sales  figures  for  March  were  adjusted 
from  only  a  0.3-percent  rise  to  another 
strong  1.7-percent  increase.  This 
means  that  during  the  past  2  months, 
retail  sales  have  grown  at  a  22-percent 
annual  rate.  These  figures  show  that 
the  consumer  is  not  reluctant  but.  in- 
stead, has  jumped  into  this  recovery 
with  both  feet. 

But  it  is  striking.  Mr.  President,  that 
such  a  dramatic  turn  in  such  a  key 
economic  variable  went  almost  unno- 
ticed on  the  nightly  national  news 
telecasts.   After  months  of  stressing 


how  consumers  would  determine  this 
recovery's  path,  only  one  of  the  net- 
works carried  a  story  on  this  signifi- 
cant turning  point  in  consimier  behav- 
ior. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  nonreac- 
tion  to  positive  economic  news  lias 
been  troubling  me  for  a  long  time.  So 
much  so  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
convened  a  series  of  hearings  to  get 
the  word  out  on  the  economy.  These 
hearings  have  been  aimed  not  so  much 
at  the  latest  sUtistical  release  as  they 
have  sought  to  find  out  how  the  aver- 
age American  has  been  affected  by  the 
economy's  performance  over  recent 
years. 

These  hearings  have  provided  some 
startling  findings  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  budget  cuts,  tax 
cuts,  and  unemployment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  share  some  of  these  find- 
ings with  my  colleagues.  As  we  all 
know,  inflation  has  fallen  dramatical- 
ly. For  example,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  by  13.4  percent  In  1979  and 
12.1  percent  in  1980:  this  year  it  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  2  or  3  percent.  The 
Producer  Price  Index  and  the  gross 
national  product  price  indexes  have 
also  shown  dramatic  disinflation. 
These  declines  in  inflation  mean  much 
more  than  lower  prices  for  goods.  Dis- 
inflation has  powerful  effects  on  our 
economic  lives. 

Dr.  Martin  Feldstein.  Ctudrman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  told 
the  committee  that  falling  inflation 
has  meant  a  bonanza  for  America's 
taxpayers.  Figures  show  that  a  family 
with  a  before-tax  real  income  of 
$20,000  will  have  their  tax  bill  cut  by 
52  percent  in  1984  compared  to  what 
they  would  have  paid  if  inflation  con- 
tinued at  its  1980  pace.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  it  is  the  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers  that  benefit  most 
from  the  sharp  decline  in  inflation. 

The  effect  of  declining  inflation  on 
family  purchasing  power  is  just  as  pro- 
nounced. The  decline  in  inflation 
means  that  a  family  on  a  fixed  income 
of  $15,000  in  1984.  would  have  27  per- 
cent more  purchasing  power  than  it 
would  have  if  1980's  inflation  rate  had 
continued.  Those  who  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes have  had  their  purchasing 
power  enhanced  significantly  by  the 
combination  of  the  tax  cuts  and  the 
decline  in  inflation.  They  benefit  the 
most  because  the  return  on  savings 
income  has  been  pushed  significantly 
higher.  Considering  that  elderly 
people  live  on  the  interest  of  their  life- 
long savings,  this  is  powerful  medicine 
for  what  ails  them. 

Also,  declining  inflation  has  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  real  wages  of 
America's  workers.  In  1982,  real  wages 
rose  for  the  first  time  in  3  years.  This 
disinflation  plus  the  tax  cuts  have 
yielded  an  increase  in  real  take  home 
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pay  in  1982.  the  first  in  the  decade  of 
the  1980's. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  developments  in  our  economy 
other  thatt  declining  lnflaU<m  and  tax 
cuts.  Re$l  economic  growth  was 
almost  nonexistent  from  1979  through 
1982.  Unetoployment  li  at  a  high  rate 
with  over  11  million  people  out  of 
work.  In  Addition,  this  administration 
came  into  office  with  a  mandate  to  cut 
Federal  CSovemment  spending.  BCany 
of  the  budget  cuts  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  Congress  have  been  aimed 
at  what  is  commonly  called  social 
spending.  This  mandate  was  given  to 
the  administration  liecause  the  Ameri- 
can public  truly  believes  that  the  wel- 
fare system  is  taking  tax  dollars  and 
giving  them  to  individuals  who  are  not 

This  combination  of  budget  cuts  and 
prolonged  recrasion  led  smne  to  con- 
clude that  the  administration  was 
waging  a  war  against  the  poor  of  this 
country.  To  any  Senator,  but  particu- 
larly the  Senators  of  my  party,  this  is 
a  wounding  charge.  I  specifically  con- 
vened a  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearing  entitled.  "Fairness  and  the 
Budget."  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
public  deioate  over  the  budget  The 
testimony  that  we  received  from 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  was 
both  startling  and  convincing. 

Director  Stockman  laid  out  in  great 
detail  the  rationale  for  the  administra- 
tion's budget  cuts.  A  key  statistic  that 
we  should  all  remember  during  the 
budget  debate,  is  that  in  1981.  42  per- 
cent of  low-income  assistance  was 
going  to  families  who  were  above  or 
very  near  the  median  income  in  this 
country.  This  means  that  almost  half 
of  our  low-income  assistance  was  going 
to  families  that  were  in  the  middle  of 
income  distribution.  This  use  of  tax 
dollars  to  pay  for  benefits  for  those 
who  are  not  needy  is  what  has  caused 
most  Americans  to  reject  our  present 
welfare  system. 

I  specifically  asked  Director  Stock- 
man to  inform  us  how  various  families 
have  been  affected  by  the  budget  cuts, 
inflation,  and  the  tax  cuts.  Director 
Stockman  showed  that  all  families, 
particularly  low-income  families,  are 
better  oft  under  current  law  with  the 
significant  decline  in  inflation  and 
taxes  than  they  would  liave  been 
under  the  previous  administration's 
tax  and  budget  policies  and  the  infla- 
tion rate  of  1980. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
after  the  passage  of  the  1981  tax  cuts, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  the  wealthiest  group  of 
taxpayers  in  the  country— those  who 
estimate  their  income  tax— would  pay 
$2  billion  less  in  income  taxes  during 
1982.  In  ract.  this  group  paid  $10  bU- 
lion  mote  than  projected.  These 
higher  tax  payments  by  wealthy  indi- 
viduals are  even  more  surprising  be- 


cause the  economy  grew  much  slower 
in  1982  than  projected. 

These  figtires  show  that  the  charge 
that  the  administration's  policies  have 
aided  the  wealthy  taxpayers  of  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
are  without  grounds.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  administration,  like  all  ad- 
ministrations, has  made  mistakes  in 
budgeting,  the  charge  ttiat  there  is  a 
systematic  effort  to  punish  the  poor  is 
totally  without  merit.  These  figures 
show  that  as  tough  as  these  economic 
times  have  been,  they  would  have 
been  tougher  had  these  policies  not 
been  in  effect. 

There  is  one  area  of  the  economy 
which  is  disturbing  to  every  American 
and  that  is  unemployment.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  receives  a 
monthly  briefing  on  the  employment 
situation  from  Dr.  Janet  Norwood, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Dr.  Norwood  is  world  re- 
nowned for  her  abilities  as  a  labor 
economist,  and  nonpartisan  public  of- 
ficial. Our  committee,  this  Congress, 
and  the  Nation  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  public  servant  as  Dr.  Norwood. 

Dr.  Norwood's  May  6  appearance 
before  our  committee  contained  some 
solid  hope  for  the  unemployed  of  this 
country.  Dr.  Norwood  told  us  that  em- 
ployment, as  measured  by  the  house- 
hold survey,  increased  by  350,000 
workers  in  April.  This  is  an  extremely 
large  monthly  increase  in  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  employment  as 
measured  by  the  survey  of  business  es- 
tablishments, grew  by  another  250,000 
in  April,  bringing  the  advance  in  em- 
ployment for  the  year  to  650.000.  Com- 
missioner Norwood  also  told  us  that 
the  diffusion  index,  which  measures 
the  percentage  of  firms  increasing  em- 
ployment, rose  to  over  72  percent,  the 
highest  figure  in  this  index  since 
March  1977.  The  average  workweek 
and  numbers  of  overtime  hours  also 
increased.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  it  means  that  new  pro- 
duction will  put  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  more  American  workers. 

The  gain  in  employment  was  very 
broad,  affecting  all  manufacturing  sec- 
tors, with  a  particularly  large  increase 
in  auto  manufacturing.  More  than 
100.000  auto  workers  have  been  called 
back  to  work  since  January  of  this 
year.  And  as  many  as  200.000  other 
new  jobs  should  result  because  every 
auto  manufacturing  job  is  supported 
by  two  other  jobs  in  auto  supplying  in- 
dustries. 

While  unemployment  remains  ex- 
tremely high,  the  future  is  promising. 
These  large  gains  in  employment 
should  not  be  reversed  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  we  can  expect  that  millions 
of  workers  will  be  going  back  to  work 
this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  recent  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Feldstein.  Director 
Stockman,  and  Dr.  Norwood  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record,  in  an  effort  to  shed 


some  light  on  how  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  fared  in  this  expanding  econo- 
my and  what  the  outlook  is  for  fur- 
ther improvement.  I  think  the  facts 
and  figures  present  a  far  different  pic- 
ture than  what  has  been  portrayed  by 
the  news  media.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  policymakers  face  is 
trying  to  separate  myth  from  reality. 
Hopefully,  these  additions  to  the 
Recobo  will  make  the  debate  more 
clear  and  more  time  can  be  spent  on 
sound  policymaking  and  less  time  on 
political  posturing. 

The  material  follows: 

Gains  From  Disinflation 
(By  Martin  Feldstein)' 

I  am  certainly  very  pleased  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  Committee  this 
morning.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  work 
this  Committee  has  done  over  the  years  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  our  nation's 
economic  problems  and  to  formulate  new 
approaches  to  these  problems. 

As  you  requested,  I  will  focus  my  prepared 
remarks  on  the  likely  impact  of  the  recent 
decline  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  As  you 
know,  this  morning  the  Bureau  of  labor 
Statistics  released  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figure  for  Bterch.  (Although  the 
March  figure  is  not  known  as  of  the  time  of 
writing,  figures  for  earlier  months  have 
been  gratifying.)  At  the  end  of  February, 
consumer  prices  stood  virtually  unchanged 
from  their  level  of  six  months  earlier. 

This  recent  experience  of  relative  price 
stability  is  confirmed  at  the  producer  level. 
The  March  producer  price  index  showed  a 
0.1  percent  decline  over  February's  level, 
and  again  was  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
level  of  six  months  ago.  Recent  wage  settle- 
ments have  shown  a  moderation  that  sug- 
gests that  the  economy's  underlying  rate  of 
inflation  has  declined  as  well. 

We  can  take  considerable  satisfaction 
from  these  very  positive  figures.  However, 
this  is  not  to  say  that  inflation  is  perma- 
nently under  control.  The  maintenance  of 
relative  price  stability  is  an  ongoing  task.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  policies  that  might  put 
inappropriate  upward  pressure  on  demand 
and  prices. 

The  relative  price  stability  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  inflation  we  experi- 
enced just  a  few  years  ago.  Three  years  ago 
last  month.  President  Charter  imposed  Emer- 
gency Credit  Controls  on  the  economy.  At 
that  time,  consumer  prices  had  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  17  percent  during  the 
preceding  three  months,  and  at  nearly  15 
percent  over  the  preceding  year.  Producer 
prices  had  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
17  percent  over  the  preceding  three  months, 
and  nearly  14  percent  over  the  year.  The  ex- 
perience of  ever  accelerating  inflation  had 
engendered  a  widespread  fear  that  inflation 
might  continue  to  rise  sharply  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  transition  from  double  digit  inflation 
and  expectations  of  ever  accelerating  price 
increases  to  our  current  experience  of  rela- 
tive price  stability  was  dramatic.  The  transi- 
tion was  also  painful.  Some  temporary  de- 
cline in  real  economic  activity  was  probably 
unavoidable  in  the  process  of  reversing  the 
upward  trend  of  Inflation.  It  takes  time  for 


'  Chairman.  Council  of  Economic  Adviaers.  TesU- 
mony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  April 
22,1983. 
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inftetioiary  expecUtions.  tocether  with  the 
direct  premirca  exerted  by  exoen  supplies, 
to  CMiae  prices  and  wiges  to  adjust  to  new 
mariwt  clearing  levels.  Tbe  reduced  econom- 
ic acUrity  since  19t0  has  in  large  part  been 
the  price  that  the  United  SUtes  has  paid 
for  failing  to  control  inflation  in  the  late 
19T0B. 

However  painful  was  the  temporary  re- 
duction in  economic  activity,  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  permanently  lower  rate  of  Infla- 
tion Is  of  benefit  to  us  all.  Taxpayers,  people 
on  fixed  incomes,  investors,  and  workers  are 
an  beneficiaries  of  the  lower  rate  of  infla- 
tlm  we  now  enjoy.  Furthermore,  a  balanced 
and  sustained  recovery  will  be  more  likely  if 
Inflation  is  maintained  at  a  permanently 
lower  level. 

IKFLATIOM  AMD  TAXIS 

As  thte  Committee  knows,  all  taxpayers 
see  their  income  tax  liabilities  rise— both  in 
nominal  terms  and  real  terms— during  peri- 
ods of  inflation.  Recognition  of  this  "brack- 
et creep"  caused  the  Congress  wisely  to 
index  the  Income  tax  system  beginning  in 
1985.  However,  the  amount  of  inflation  we 
have  between  now  and  then  determines  the 
level  of  taxation  we  will  have  when  indexing 
begins.  The  dramatic  reduction  in  inflation 
we  have  experienced  has  sharply  and  per- 
manently lowered  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  all  taxpayers. 

As  Chart  1  indicates,  if  inflation  had  con- 
tinued at  its  IMO  rate  of  12.4  percent,  a 
family  which  maintained  iU  before  tax  real 
income  at  $20,000  would  have  seen  its  tax  li- 
ability rise  from  $2265  in  1980  to  $3788  in 

1984.  Due  to  the  lower  inflation  we  have  ex- 
perienced to  date  and  our  expectation  of 
continued  lower  inflation,  that  family  will 
instead  pay  $2494  in  1984.  (I  might  note 
that  both  figures  reflect  the  23  percent 
across  the  board  tax  cut  passed  for  these 
four  years.)  In  short,  the  family  would  have 
paid  52  percent  more  taxes  in  1984  if  infla- 
tion had  continued  at  its  higher  1980  rate 
than  under  the  rate  we  now  expect.  Some  of 
this  higher  tax  liability  reflecU  a  purely  in- 
flationary increase.  However,  even  after  ad- 
Justing  for  inflation,  this  family  would  pay 
19  percent  more  federal  income  tax  if  infla- 
tion had  continued  at  its  high  rate.  This 
higher  real  tax  liability  would  have  been 
permanent:  after  indexing  took  effect  in 

1985.  no  additional  bracket  creep  would 
occur,  but  the  family  would  never  make  up 
for  the  19  percent  bracket  creep  during 
1980-1984. 

The  chart  also  shows  the  bracket  creep 
for  a  family  with  constant  real  income  of 
$50,000.  In  this  case,  the  family  would  have 
seen  its  tax  liability  rise  from  $10,613  in 
1980  to  $17,534  by  1984  given  the  1980  infla- 
tion rate.  Instead,  we  project  that  its  tax  li- 
ability will  be  $11,884  in  1984.  Again,  some 
of  the  48  percent  higher  tax  liability  is  due 
to  a  higher  price  level.  However,  this  family 
would  have  seen  a  permanent  increase  in  its 
real  tax  liability  of  16  percent  due  to  brack- 
et creep. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  for  taxpayers 
at  any  Income  level.  However,  the  percent 
Increase  in  taxes  due  to  higher  inflation  is 
higher  for  people  at  relatively  low  incomes 
than  for  people  at  relatively  high  income 
leveto.  Had  InfUtlon  persisted  at  iU  1980 
rate  through  1984.  a  family  with  a  real 
income  of  $10,000  would  have  seen  a  40  per- 
cent increase  in  its  inflation  adjusted  tax  li- 
ability. On  the  other  hand  a  family  with 
constant  real  income  of  $200,000  would  have 
seen  a  real  increase  in  its  tax  liability  of  a 
little  less  than  5  percent  due  to  bracket 
creep. 


Regardlets  of  the  Income  level,  any  family 
which  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  inflation 
before  taxes,  finds  itself  worse  off  after 
taxes  due  to  the  effecu  of  bracket  creep. 
The  higher  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  greater 
is  the  bracket  creep. 

Bracket  creep  also  exacU  an  extra  cost  in 
wasted  resources  and  distorted  incentives 
because  bracket  creep  raises  marginal  tax 
rates.  This  was  particularly  pronounced 
during  the  1970s.  A  family  which  earned 
$20,000  in  1980  and  had  Just  managed  to 
keep  pace  with  Inflation  over  the  decade 
saw  IU  marginal  tax  rate  rise  from  19  per- 
cent In  1971  to  24  percent  in  1980.  A  similar 
family  making  $50,000  saw  its  marginal  tax 
rate  rise  from  28  percent  to  43  percent  in 
the  same  period.  Because  families  make  de- 
cisions based  on  the  marginal  incentives 
they  face,  the  effect  of  bracket  creep  on 
marginal  tax  rates  may  be  of  as  much  con- 
cern as  the  added  burden  of  the  tax  itself. 

Congress  was  wise  to  include  a  provision 
for  indexing  of  the  Ux  brackets  in  the  1981 
tax  bill.  After  1985  all  taxpayers  can  expect 
their  taxes  to  rise  in  line  with  their  incomes. 
Furthermore,  marginal  tax  rates  will  not 
automatically  increase  with  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

INrLATIOH  AND  PURCHASING  POWER 

The  effect  of  inflation  on  families  living 
on  fixed  incomes  is  well  known.  If  inflation 
had  continued  at  its  1980  rate  through  1984. 
prices  would  be  over  27  percent  higher  than 
what  we  now  expect  them  to  be.  With  each 
dollar  of  income  buying  27  percent  less  than 
it  otherwise  would,  a  family  on  a  fixed 
income  of  $15,000  would  have  found  itself 
over  $3200  worse  off  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  if  the  1980  inflation  rate  had  persist- 
ed for  4  years. 

Fortunately,  relatively  few  people  find 
themselves  living  on  A  strictly  fixed  income. 
The  indexing  of  federal  transfer  programs 
to  the  rate  of  inflation  has  fully  protected 
those  who  depend  on  these  funds.  Of  more 
direct  concern  to  groups  like  the  elderly  is 
the  effect  of  inflation  on  their  income  from 
pensions,  dividends,  and  interest. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  point.  Con- 
sider an  elderly  couple  in  the  30  percent  Ux 
bracket  that  depends  on  the  interest  on 
their  saving  for  retirement  Income.  Today 
they  might  expect  to  receive  a  return  of  8 
percent  on  a  money  market  fund  or  other 
investment.  After  inflation  of  about  4  per- 
cent, this  leaves  a  real  return  of  4  percent. 
On  an  after-tax  basis,  the  8  percent  return 
has  a  net  yield  of  5.6  percent  and  a  real 
after-tax  yield  of  1.6  percent.  If  the  infla- 
tion rate  were  instead  10  percent  and  the 
couple  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the 
same  4  percent  real  return,  their  pre-tax  in- 
terest rate  would  be  14  percent.  After  tax 
they  would  receive  9.8  percent  or  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Thus,  a  rise  in  infla- 
tion from  4  percent  to  10  percent  would  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  after-tax  real  return  on 
their  saving. 

INFLATION  AND  REAL  WAGES 

The  effect  of  changes  in  inflation  on  the 
real  wages  of  workers  is  complex,  because  as 
I  noted  earlier,  it  takes  time  for  inflationary 
expectations  to  adjust.  The  evidence  from 
the  past  15  years  suggests  that  the  real 
wages  of  workers  tend  to  fall  during  periods 
of  increasing  inflation  and  to  rise  during  pe- 
riods of  decreasing  inflation.  Real  average 
hourly  earnings  in  the  non-farm  business 
sector  peaked  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  1978 
and  actually  fell  through  the  third  quarter 
of  1981.  The  toUl  decline  in  real  wages  was 
over  8.5  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
1982.  real  wages  rose  over  2  percent. 


Chart  a  shows  the  remarkable  turnaround 
In  the  rise  of  real  wages  that  haa  occurred 
in  the  past  2  yean.  In  January  1983,  real 
wages  were  higher  than  they  had  been  a 
year  before  for  the  first  time  In  over  3  years. 
The  recovery  in  real  wages  coincided  with 
the  rapid  decline  in  the  rate  of  inflaUon  we 
have  recently  experienced.  Furthermore, 
the  deterioration  In  real  wages  was  greatest 
during  the  high  inflation  years  of  1979  and 
1980. 

A  similar  pattern  occurred  earlier  in  the 
1970s.  Real  wages  peaked  at  the  end  of  1972. 
just  before  inflation  started  to  accelerate. 
They  fell  over  5  percent  before  bottoming 
out  at  the  beginning  of  1975.  Real  wages 
then  increased  through  the  disinflationary 
years  of  1975  and  1976  and  continued  to  In- 
crease up  to  the  beginning  of  1978. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker, 
both  the  before-tax  level  of  real  wages  and 
the  level  of  taxation  determine  the  standard 
of  living.  Accelerating  inflation  during  the 
past  decade  involved  a  combination  of  de- 
clining real  wages  and  an  increasing  real  tax 
burden.  The  net  result  was  a  decrease  in 
real  take  home  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decreasing  inflation  of  the  past  2  years  has 
resulted  in  both  higher  real  wages  and  a 
lower  real  tax  burden.  The  net  effect  of 
lower  Inflation  has  been  a  welcome  increase 
in  real  take-home  pay. 

INFLATION  AND  CAPITAL  FOKMATION 

There  is  one  further  effect  of  a  decline  in 
the  rate  of  inflation  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  this  Committee's  attention.  The 
combination  of  our  tax  laws  and  the  high 
rate  of  inflation  during  the  1970s  depressed 
the  incentive  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  United  SUtes.  This  in 
turn  lowered  our  rate  of  productivity 
growth  and  reduced  the  ability  of  our  indus- 
tries to  compete  in  world  markeU. 

During  the  1970s,  gross  fixed  investment 
in  the  United  SUtes  averaged  18.4  percent 
of  our  GNP.  About  two-thirds  of  this  invest- 
ment was  needed  Just  to  replace  the  capital 
that  was  wearing  out  or  becoming  obsolete. 
As  a  result,  we  spent  only  6.6  percent  of 
GNP  on  net  flxed  investment.  Output  per 
employee  hour  in  manufacturing  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  just  2.6  percent. 

During  the  same  period,  the  British  devot- 
ed slightly  more  of  GNP  to  net  fixed  invest- 
ment—8.1  percent— and  enjoyed  a  slightly 
higher  rate  of  real  productivity  growth— 2.9 
percent.  But  the  French  and  German  in- 
vestment rates  were  about  twice  ours  (11.8 
percent  of  GNP  in  Germany  and  12.2  per- 
cent in  Prance)  and  their  growth  rates  were 
also  about  twice  as  high  as  ours— 4.8  percent 
in  France  and  4.9  percent  in  Germany.  As 
we  all  know,  Japan  had  the  highest  rates  of 
both  investment  and  growth:  the  Japanese 
devoted  19.5  percent  of  GNP  to  net  fixed  In- 
vestment—almost three  times  the  U.S. 
share— and  enjoyed  a  rate  of  productivity 
increase  that  was  also  nearly  three  times  as 
fast— 7.4  percent  a  year  instead  of  2.6  per- 
cent. 

The  low  rate  of  investment  in  the  United 
SUtes  corresponded  to  a  low  rate  of  saving 
by  our  households,  firms,  and  governments. 
One  important  reason  why  our  saving  rate 
was  so  low.  was  the  low  after-tax  real  rate  of 
return  that  savers  might  expect.  I  have  al- 
ready illustrated  the  effect  of  Inflation  on 
the  real  after-tax  return  someone  might 
expect  under  different  inflation  rates.  In 
fact,  during  most  of  the  1970's.  the  combina- 
tion of  inflation  and  taxes  produced  nega- 
tive expected  real  after-tax  returns  for  most 
savers. 
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Buaineai  ihveatment  as  well  aa  gavinc  wis 
penaliMd  by  the  ef fecU  of  InflaUon  and  tax- 
ation. Bxlstlnc  tax  aooounting  methoda  for 
depreciation  and  inventortea  caused  the  ef- 
fective tax  tmte  on  the  iaoome  from  corpo- 
rate capital  to  rise  shsiply  <turin(  the 
1970's.  In  the  niid-19W's.  nonflnancial  cor- 
porations, their  shareholden  and  cradlton 
paid  taxes  to  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
govemmenta  equal  to  56  percent  of  their 
real  capital  income,  indudint  both  equity 
and  debt.  Bf  the  second  half  of  the  1970'8. 
the  tax  share  had  Jumped  to  88  peroent. 
back  to  where  It  had  been  in  the  early 
1950's  before  accelerated  deptedaUon  and 
the  investment  tax  credit.  With  the  tax  bite 
increased  f  itHsi  55  percent  to  68  percent,  the 
share  left  over  for  provlderi  of  capital  fell 
from  45  pefcent  to  33  percent,  a  decline  of 
nearly  one-third.  The  real  after-tax  rate  of 
return  for  those  who  provide  the  debt  and 
equity  capital  was  only  3.1  peroent  by  the 
late  1970's,  Just  not  enough  to  provide  an 
adequate  incentive  for  saving  and  riak 
talcing. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  this  substantial 
increase  In  the  effective  tax  rate  occurred 
despite  occasional  reductions  in  tlie  statuto- 
ry corporate  tax  rate  and  the  liberalization 
of  sUtutory  depreciation  rulea.  The  effec- 
tive tax  nite  rose  because  the  increaaing 
rate  of  inflation  caused  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
artiflcial  tax  accounting  profits  relative  to 
real  profits.  The  primary  source  of  this  was 
the  reduced  real  value  of  depreciation  of 
plant  and  equipment. 

Although  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
Increased  the  incentives  for  business  plant 
and  equipment  Investment,  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  these  investments  still  depends  on 
the  rate  of  Inflation.  For  example,  the  com- 
bined capitU  cost  recovery  from  the  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit  and  the  ACH8  deprecia- 
tion schedule  is  45.2  cents  on  the  dollar  at  4 
percent  inflation  but  only  41J  cento  on  the 
dollar  at  10  percent  inflation.  (In  both  cases 
a  7  percent  real  discount  rate  was  assumed.) 
Under  the  tax  rules  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  1970s,  the  combined  cost  recovery  was 
only  39  cents  at  a  10  percent  inflation,  and 
actually  even  lower  than  that  because  Infla- 
tion was  higher  than  10  percent.  Thus,  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  inflation  has  had  about 
as  large  a  favorable  effect  on  the  value  of 
depreciation  allowances  and  therefore  on 
the  incentlte  to  invest  as  the  changes  in  the 
law  did. 

It  is  particularly  Important  to  take  a  long 
view  when  considering  the  effecto  of  infla- 
tion and  taxation  on  the  Incentives  for  busi- 
ness investment  The  current  performance 
of  business  investment  is  due  to  recession 
and  high  real  Interest  rates.  We  should  not 
be  misled  by  this  experience  to  underesti- 
mate the  fcnportance  of  low  inflation  and 
reasonable  taxation  of  business  investment 
for  sustained  economic  growth. 

The  goal  of  the  AdminlstraUtm's  economic 
policy  is  a  balanced  and  sustained  economic 
recovery  with  a  declining  rate  of  inflation. 
In  contrast;  the  two  long  lasting  expansions 
of  the  post* War  period  were  accompanied  by 
Increasing  inflation.  When  the  1961  recov- 
ery began.  Inflation  was  under  1  percent.  By 
the  time  the  expansion  reached  ito  peak  In 
1960,  the  Inflation  rate  had  increased  to 
more  than  6  percent.  The  expansion  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1970s  saw  InflaUon  rise 
from  less  than  5  percent  in  1076  to  more 
than  13  pefcent  in  1979. 

A  balanced  recovery  that  permito  sus- 
tained expansion  without  incneasing  infla- 
tion will  clearly  not  happen  automatically. 
It  requires  sound  monetary  policy  and  budg- 


etary changes  that  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  government  spending  and  the  cor- 
responding sise  of  the  deficit.  The  path  to 
relative  price  stability  has  been  a  painful 
one.  but  we  are  all  beneficiaries  of  having 
made  the  choice  to  proceed.  We  must  be  cer- 
tain not  to  return  to  the  high  inflation 
course  of  the  1970s. 
(Charto  not  reproduced  in  Record.] 

Statbixrt  of  Hon.  David  A.  Stockman.  Di- 
RSCToa.  Opfick  of  Manacemknt  and 
BtnwBT.  BiroxK  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
MiTRB.  May  4. 1983 

llr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity te  appear  before  your  Committee  to 
discuss  the  Administration's  fiscal  and 
budget  policies  as  they  relate  to  what  has 
become  known  as  the  "Fairness  Issue".  I 
would  suggest  that  this  so-called  fairness 
issue  can  be  reduced  to  three  basic  proposi- 
tions incessantly  asserted  by  critics  of  Ad- 
ministration policy: 

(1)  Fairness  is  violated  by  reforms  and  re- 
ductions achieved  and  proposed  for  low- 
income  entitlement  and  social  services  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Fairness  is  violated  by  the  distribution- 
al impact  of  the  1981  tax  cuts  compared  to 
the  Impact  of  budget  reductions. 

(3)  Fairness  is  violated  by  stringent  poli- 
cies of  restraint  on  domestic  spending  ac- 
companied by  substantial  real  increases  in 
defense  spending. 

I  unequivocally  reject  each  one  of  these 
assertions.  In  my  testimony  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  deal  with  each  of  these  in 
turn,  and  demonstrate  that,  in  those  in- 
stances where  they  don't  represent  total 
misrepresenUtions  of  the  truth,  they  repre- 
sent a  fundamenUl  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  we  have 
worked  together  with  the  Congress  to  enact 
over  the  last  twenty-eight  months.  Let  me 
daal  first  with  the  expressed  conviction  that 
the  changes  we  have  wrought  in  the  system 
of  aid  to  low  income  families  have  devasUt- 
ed  the  structure  of  the  so-called  "social 
safety  net." 

I.  FAnUfESS  AND  LOW  INCOME  BENEFIT 
PROGRAMS 

I  confess  continuing  puzzlement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  conviction  persists  de- 
spite compelling  evidence  that  the  net  ef- 
fecto of  changes  in  Federal  policy  in  this 
area  is  extremely  limited. 

A  simple  illustration  of  this  point  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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As  the  table  indicatea.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
means-tested  entitlemento  landscape  can 
hardly  be  characterized  as  a  picture  of  dev- 
astation. While  savings  were  achieved  in  the 
Food  Stamp  and  Ctiild  Nutrition  programa. 
the  savings  have  not  been  disproportionate 
to  the  prior  excesses  in  these  programs. 
Spending  under  this  Administration  for  the 
core  income  support  programs— AFDC  and 
SSI— has  actually  been  higher  than  the 
level  proposed  by  the  outgoing  Administra- 
tion in  January,  1981.  WhUe  Medicaid  sav- 
ings have  been  achieved,  these  resulto  were 
In  large  measure  obtained  by  the  States  due 
to  the  increased  program  design  flexibilitiies 
they  received  as  a  result  of  the  1981  and 
1982  Reconciliation  Acto.  Outlays  for  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  were  actually 
higher  under  this  Administration  than  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  Administration. 

I  should  indicate,  moreover,  that  the  1984 
column  in  this  table  for  the  Reagan  1984 
budget  levels  includes  the  effecto  of  all  the 
savings  proposals  for  these  programs  put 
forward  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget.  If 
these  savings  proposals  are  not  counted,  the 
1984  Reagan  budget  column  would  be  $52.7 
billion,  a  level  only  4.9  percent  below  the 
Carter  proposed  level. 

A  comparable  caseload  picture 

Of  course,  program  dollar  levels  alone 
don't  tell  the  whole  story.  Much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  changes  enacted  in  1981.  for  ex- 
ample, centered  on  allegations  that  they 
would  result  in  wholesale  disqualification  of 
beneficiaries. 

This  sort  of  allegation  also  turns  out  to  be 
false. 

In  the  SSI  program,  for  example,  the  pre- 
vious Administration  proposed  to  provide,  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  average  annual  benefito  of 
$1,918  to  some  3.7  million  beneficiaries. 
After  the  Reconciliation  Act  changes,  we 
provided  average  annual  benefito  of  $1,905 
to  3.6  million  beneficiaries. 

In  AFDC.  where  dire  predictions  were 
made  about  mass  t)enef it  cuto  and  disqualifi- 
cations, the  prior  Administration  proposed 
to  provide  average  benefito  (Federal  share) 
of  $594/person  in  1981  dollars  to  10.77  mil- 
lion individuals.  After  the  Reconciliation 
Act  reforms,  we  wound  up  providing  $585/ 
person  in  1981  dollars  to  10.50  million  per- 
sons. 

In  Pood  Stamps,  where  dire  prophecies  of 
caseload  cute  were  made,  the  prior  Adminis- 
tration had  proposed  to  provide  assistance 
to  21.5  million  individuals.  After  the  sup- 
posedly draconian  eligibility  restrictions 
were  put  in  place,  the  program  participation 
level  rose  to  22.2  million  people. 

In  child  nutrition  programs,  where  we 
were  all  assured  that  reductions  in  subsidies 
to  upper-income  children  would  force  lunch 
program  closings  resulting  in  grand-scale 
denial  of  subsidized  lunches  to  the  poor,  the 
prior  Administration  proposed  to  serve  free 
lunches  to  9.5  children  and  reduced-price 
lunches  to  2.0  million  children.  When  eligi- 
bility levels  were  lowered,  the  number  of  re- 
duced-price beneficiaries  declined  to  1.6  mil- 
lion—but the  number  of  lowest-income  chU- 
dren  rose  to  9.9  million.  As  a  result,  there 
was  no  overall  change  in  program  participa- 
tion levels  for  the  free  and  reduced  lunch 
program  combined. 

In  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ills  we  have  sup- 
posedly wrought  on  the  low  income  cash 
and  in-kind  benefit  system  simply  have  not 
occurred.  As  the  evidence  I  have  just  pre- 
sented attesto.  I  do  not  believe  that  chagrin 
is  called  for.  On  the  contrary,  over  the  last 
few  years  the  Federal  Government  has  sue- 
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If  fiilly  completed  aoiiie  long-needed  Judl- 
cioug  pruning  in  these  progrmms.  I  believe 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  what  we  have  accom- 
pliahed  in  this  area,  and  should  be  not  in 
the  least  deterred  from  going  forward  with 
additional  well-thought-out  reforms. 

DiKntionart  toeial  welfare  programs 
Iteant-tested  cash  and  in-kind  benefits,  of 
course,  are  not  the  whole  story  in  programs 
affecting  low  income  families.  All  across  the 
government,  a  wide  range  of  discretionary 
programs  also  are  designed  to  provide 
needed  services  to  low  income  families. 
Here,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  budget- 
ary restraints  of  the  last  few  years  have  had 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  infrastructure. 
Tet  an  examination  of  the  data  offers  no 
such  conclusion: 
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As  the  table  indicates,  actual  outlays  for 
social  welfare  infrastructure  were  14  per- 
cent below  the  Carter  Administrations  re- 
quest. While  this  represents  a  15  percent  re- 
duction below  real  fiscal  year  1981  spending 
levels,  public  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  experienced  funding  reductions 
of  greater  or  equal  magnitude.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1982  the  Congress  enacted  real 
reductions  of  36  percent  below  1981  levels 
for  Energy  Conservation  activities.  15  per- 
cent real  reductions  in  Recreation  Re- 
sources programs,  and  22  percent  reductions 
in  Ground  Transportation  programs.  While 
budgets  have  been  reduced,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  social  welfare  programs  have  been  sin- 
gled out  for  special  attention. 

lAtnger  term  perspective 
I  should  add  that,  while  we  tend  to  view 
these  matters  from  the  year-to-year  per- 
spective of  program  advocates  with  payrolls 
to  meet,  we  should  also  put  the  events  of 
the  last  few  years  in  the  long-term  perspec- 
tive. If  we  consider  the  broader  universe  of 
social  welfare  programs  generally,  we  are 
still  spending  150  percent  more— even  after 
adjusting  for  inflation— than  we  did  for  this 
universe  of  program  in  1970.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, consider  the  following  levels  in  the 
President's  1984  Budget  compared  to  a  com- 
parable real  program  level  in  1970: 

TABU  M.-LOW-INCOME  PROGRAM  LEVELS  IN  CONSTANT 
1983  DOLLARS,  1970  AND  1984 
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Whence  "wKfaimeu"? 

Why.  then,  is  it  asserted  that  the  budget 
policies  of  the  last  twenty-eight  months  are 
somehow  "imfair?"  In  my  view.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
misperception. 

The  inherent  unfaimeu  of  the  statu*  quo 
ante 

The  first  reason  is  that  a  widely  held 
premise  about  low-lncome  programs  Is  strik- 
ingly wrong.  That  premise  is  that  nearly  all 
of  the  benefiU  from  the  better-known  pro- 
grams designated  for  the  poor— food  stamps, 
assisted  housing.  AFDC  and  medicaid— go  to 
thooe  at  or  near  the  poverty  line. 

Starting  from  this  premise,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  budget  cuts  are  unfair  in  syllogis- 
tic fashion.  If  all  the  funds  are  going  to 
families  in  poverty,  then  any  amount  less 
than  a  full  inflation  hold-harmless  for  the 
program  as  a  whole  implies  real  service  and 
benefit  reductions  for  the  poverty  popula- 
tion. 

However,  the  plain  fact  is  that,  in  1981. 
fully  42  percent  of  all  dollars  expended  on 
low-income  benefits  went  to  households 
which,  when  that  aid  was  included,  had  in- 
comes above  ISO  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  In  the  case  of  housing  aid  and  medic- 
aid, over  half  of  the  benefits  went  to  recipi- 
ents in  households  with  annual  incomes  at 
that  level  or  above. 

Let  me  underscore  that  150  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four  in  that 
year  was  $13.390— an  income  at  92  percent 
of  the  median  annual  income  of  employed 
workers  in  1981. 

I  am  not  intending  to  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  family  of  four  with  a  $14,000 
annual  income  is  living  in  affluent  fashion. 
Rather,  the  essential  point  is  that,  in  that 
year,  there  were  literally  millions  of  families 
with  that  level  of  income  in  the  United 
States  that  received  no  government  assist- 
ance whatsoever.  Yet  through  the  operation 
of  the  income  transfer  system  and  its  lab- 
yrinthine eligibility  standards,  a  significant 
subset  of  the  working  population  was  sin- 
gled out  to  receive  government  largess. 

The  most  common  case  was  a  working 
mother  who.  because  of  prior  welfare  eligi- 
bility when  unemployed,  continued  to  re- 
ceive cash  benefits  and  medical  assistance 
due  to  the  generous  income  disregards  then 
prevailing  under  AFDC.  In  some  States, 
those  with  incomes  well  In  excess  of  the 
minimum  wage  could  continue  to  qualify  for 
aid  provided  that  they  had  previously  quali- 
fied for  aid.  As  a  result,  two  working  moth- 
ers stationed  sideby-side  at  the  same  office 
could  have  substantially  different  living 
standards. 

Prior  law  Food  Stamp  rules  also  created 
anomalies  of  this  sort.  Because  eligibility 
was  based  on  income  net  of  deductions  for 
items  such  as  shelter  costs,  families  who 
lived  in  better  quality  housing,  and  hence 
had  higher  shelter  costs,  qualified  for  more 
in  Food  Stamps  than  those  who  lived  in 
lesser-quality  housing. 

Moreover,  the  operations  of  these  system 
features  in  combination  often  produced 
families  with  median-level  incomes  who  nev- 
ertheless received  substantial  aid.  For  exam- 
ple, while  Section  8  rental  contribution 
rules  counted  AFDC  payments  as  income, 
they  did  not  count  the  value  of  other  aid 
such  as  Food  Stamps.  Similarly,  the  value  of 
rental  assistance  and  the  value  of  energy 
payments  were  not  counted  as  income  for 
Food  Stamp  purposes.  Hence,  in  the  higher 
benefit  SUtes,  the  full  basket  of  cash  and 
in-kind  benefiU  could  carry  imputed  values 
in  the  tlS.000-20.000  annual  range. 


The  argument  for  altering  the  structure 
of  this  system.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  the 
system  itself  was  unfair,  and  bred  quite  un- 
derstandable resentment  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  all  too  common  problem  of 
families  with  $14,000  Incomes  working  and 
paying  taxes  to  $15,000  benefit  packages  for 
non-working  families  represented  a  funda- 
mental strain  on  the  Nation's  social  fabric 
which  was  threatening  to  destroy  the  ethos 
underlying  whatever  social  progress  had 
been  achieved  over  the  preceding  50  years  in 
building  the  income  support  safety  net.  The 
sort  of  changes  we  have  enacted  and  pro- 
posed to  address  these  problems,  far  from 
being  unfair,  were  in  fact  designed  to  re- 
store fairness  to  a  system  that  had  been  dis- 
torted over  the  years  into  an  unintended 
windfall  for  an  unconsciously-chosen  subset 
of  the  low-income  population. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
mam,  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  hardship  In 
the  nation,  or  that  our  recent  economic  dis- 
location have  not  in  some  instances  been 
translated  into  personal  economic  tragedy 
for  non-working  Americans.  My  purpose  is 
to  point  out  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  suffering  caused  by  economic 
hardship  and  the  changes  wrought  by  bring- 
ing our  bloated  income  transfer  system  back 
into  balance.  Once  this  distinction  is  made,  I 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  conclude  that  the  sort  of 
changes  we  have  worked  together  to  enact 
in  the  income  support  system  are  in  fact 
Just,  fair  and  essential  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  social  safety  net. 

II.  fAIRNESS  AND  TAX  POLICY  CHANGKS 

A  second  reason  why  allegations  of  unfair- 
ness persist  despite  compelling  evidence  of 
substantial  continued  income  support  is  the 
view  that  any  changes  in  low  income  entitle- 
ments are  unacceptable  in  an  environment 
in  which  the  "rich  "  are  supposedly  reaping 
huge  windfall  gains  from  the  tax  policy 
changes  of  recent  years. 

This  thinking  apparently  informs  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  a  few  weeks  past,  as  evi- 
denced by  that  Resolution's  simultaneous 
call  for  overturning  past  entitlement 
changes  and  repealing  the  remaining  sched- 
uled tax  reductions  in  1983  and  later  years. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  a  somewhat  populist 
tradition  on  matters  of  tax  policy,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  professional  purveyors  of 
envy  will  carp  about  the  banditry  of  the 
"rich"  as  long  as  a  single  American's  income 
exceeds  their  own.  Yet  it  is  important  for 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
understand  that  the  tax  law  changes  en- 
acted over  the  last  two  years  have,  as  their 
primary  purpose,  benefits  to  working  Ameri- 
cans of  all  income  levels,  and  that  efforts  to 
overturn  the  third-year  of  the  tax  cut  and 
indexing  will  be  far  more  onerous  for  low- 
income  and  working  Americans  than  any  of 
the  entitlement  benefit  changes  we  have  en- 
acted to  date. 

To  illustrate,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the 
following  summary  of  the  income  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  from  these  two  provisions  of 
the  tax  law: 
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As  the  Uble  indicates.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
combined  effect  of  repealing  the  third  year 
and  indexine  would  be  a  thoroughly  regres- 
sive Ux  increase.  Because  only  those  below 
the  maximiun  tax  rate  are  affected  by 
bracket  creep,  100  percent  of  the  effect  of 
repealing  iadexing  falls  on  lower  bracket 
taxpayers.  Similarly,  the  rich  are  unaffected 
by  the  thirtf  year  of  the  tax  cut  since  they 
received  all  of  their  tax  reduction  the  first 
year,  when  the  top  rate  was  lowered  from  70 
percent  to  50  percent. 

E^en  at  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimat- 
ed effect  of  lowering  the  top  rate  from  70 
percent  to  50  percent  is  a  net  revenue 
change  of  only  about  $1  billion  in  I98S.  ThU 
represenU  only  six-tenths  of  one  percent  of 
the  savings  to  American  taxpayers  flowing 
from  the  Bconomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  It  is  hard  to  characterise  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  stunning  windfall  for  the  wealthy. 

The  reason  this  misunderstanding  per- 
sists. Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  gross  misperception 
of  the  income  structure  of  upper  income 
taxpayers.  For  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, wage  and  salary  income,  which  is  in 
some  significant  extent  outside  the  direct 
control  of  the  taxpayer.  Is  the  primary  or 
sole  source  of  income.  For  such  taxpayers, 
upward  and  downward  changes  in  the  rate 
structure  are  the  primary  determiners  of 
tax  liability  and  marginal  tax  rates.  Hence, 
static  calculations  about  the  flow  of  tax 
benefits  from  particular  policy  changes  are 
a  fair  representation  of  relative  effects. 

Ftor  the  highest  income  taxpayers,  howev- 
er, the  circumstances,  timing  and  nature  of 
income  realization  is  far  more  readily  con- 
trolled to  obtain  tax  advantages.  Hence,  the 
major  determiner  of  tax  liability  for  the  rel- 
atively wealthy  is  not  percentage  changes  in 
tax  rates,  per  se.  but  the  taxability  or  non- 
taxability  of  various  components  of  their 
income.'  For  example,  in  many  instances 
top-bracket  taxpayers  can  increase  their 
after-tax  income  by  lowering  their  pre-tax 
income  through  movement  of  their  invest- 
ments from  taxable  to  non-taxable  securi- 
ties. Similarly,  investors  can  coordinate  the 
timing  of  realized  gains  and  losses  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  maximum  tax  advantages. 

In  this  world  of  tax  liability  management, 
static  calculations  of  the  effect  of  tax  rate 
changes  on  Ux  liabilities  are  meaningless. 
Since  the  level  of  realised  Income  can  be 
varied  so  widely,  a  reduction  in  tax  rates 
may  induce  investors  to  realize  their  gains 
more  quickly,  resulting  In  the  same  or 
higher  absolute  tax  liability  than  before  the 
"tax  cut"  Went  into  effect. 

Despite  this  fact,  soak-the-rich  apologists 
use  these  meaningless  static  calculations  to 
concoct  examples  purporting  to  show  that 
the  tax  policy  changes  enacted  over  the  last 
two  years  have  had  the  effect,  when  com- 
bined with  spending  reductions  in  entitle- 
ment programs,  of  physical  movement  of 
large  amounts  of  Income  from  low-income 
Americans  to  high  income  Americans.  I  urge 
the  Committee  not  to  believe  a  word  of  It. 


As  I  demonstrated  earlier,  the  "cash  out" 
component  of  this  alleged  regressive  income 
transfer  turns  out  to  be  an  absolute  red  her- 
ring. Much  of  the  income  supposedly  lost 
through  cash  and  in-kind  benefit  reductions 
has  been  offset  by  increased  wage  and 
salary  income  in  previously  dependent  fami- 
lies. For  these  families,  as  well  of  the  rest  of 
American  families  who  comprise  the  low 
and  middle  income  spectrum,  the  effects  of 
changes  enacted  over  the  last  two  years, 
when  combined  with  our  signal  progress  on 
inflation,  has  been  a  net  increase  in  living 
standards. 
Benefita  through  lower  taxes  and  inflation 

As  an  illustration  of  this  latter  point,  con- 
sider the  real  purchasing  power  of  families 
with  no  income— the  great  majority  of 
AFDC  beneficiaries. 

AFTX:  benefits,  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States  and  are  not  indexed,  have 
historically  (1970-82)  risen  at  only  half  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Due  to  this  fact,  high  in- 
flation has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  dependent  families. 

The  following  table  compares  the  pur- 
chasing power,  in  constant  1981  dollars,  of  a 
typical  current  beneficiary  in  1983  with 
what  that  beneficiary  would  have  received 
under  Carter  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps  policy 
had  inflation  stayed  at  the  rate  projected  in 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  proposals  of  the 
proceding  Administration: 

1983  IMPACT  OF  POLICY  AND  INFLATION  CHANGE  ON 
FAMILY  WITH  NO  EARNED  INCOME 
>   IM  1981  (Ulanl 


for  welfare  families  working  full-time  as 
well,  even  assuming  the  attendant  child  care 
costs  associated  with  full  time  employment: 

IMPACT  ON  FAMILY  OF  POLICY  AND  INFIATNN  CHANGES 
ON  FAMILY  WITH  FULL-TIME  JOB 

|to  1981  dritani 
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As  the  table  indicates,  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  AFDC  benefits  due  to  lower  infla- 
tion for  this  typical  beneficiary  has  more 
than  offset  a  modest  reduction  in  Food 
Stamp  benefits. 

Of  course,  the  reforms  enacted  over  the 
last  few  years  have  concentrated  benefits 
changes  in  those  with  other  sources  of 
income.  Even  in  such  cases,  as  the  following 
example  shows,  the  combined  effect  of  far 
lower  inflation  and  significantly  lower  tax 
rates  makes  a  family  with  half-time  mini- 
mum wage  earnings  better  off  than  it  would 
have  been  under  Carter  welfare  and  tax 
policy  and  higher  inflation: 

1983  IMPAQ  OF  POLICY  AND  INFLATION  CHANGE  ON 
FAMILY  WITH  HALF-TIME  MINIMUM  WAGE  JOB 
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Of  course,  the  actual  AFDC  and  Medicaid 
changes  put  in  place  vary  somewhat  from 
State  to  State,  and  it's  impossible  to  con- 
clude that  this  sort  of  result  obtains  in 
every  case  throughout  the  land.  Yet  these 
examples  provide  a  concrete  illustration  of 
what  I  believe  to  t>e  the  fundamentally  false 
premise  on  which  assertions  of  unfairness 
are  based.  When  viewed  in  their  entirety— 
rather  than  in  the  distorted  "static  benefit 
loss"  aggregations  compiled  by  professional 
program  advocates.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
the  changes  in  income  maintenance  policy, 
tax  rates  and  inflation  levels  have  worked  to 
the  net  benefit  of  millions  of  low  income 
Americans. 

III.  FAIRHESS  AND  DEFTOSE  POLICY  CHANGES 

A  third  variation  of  allegations  of  unfair- 
ness is  a  retread  of  the  age-old  "guns  versus 
butter"  theme— the  view  that  social  welfare 
policy  changes  are  unconscionable  in  light 
of  the  President's  efforts  to  add  steadUy  to 
the  resources  devoted  to  national  defense. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  numerical  explica- 
tion of  this  theme  only  works  if  the  exercise 
is  conducted  totally  out  of  context.  For  if 
anything,  the  President's  supposed  reversal 
of  spending  priorities  is  in  fact  nothing 
other  than  a  modest  attempt  to  swim  up- 
stream against  a  tidal  wave  of  spending  roll- 
ing toward  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  histo- 
ry confronting  this  Administration  when 
the  President  took  office  in  1981: 

TABLE  V.-DEFENSE  VERSUS  NONOEFENSE  SPENDING 
TRENDS,  1970-81 

Ih)  bthns  ol  constant  tiscal  year  1983  Mas) 


Spending  categonr 


1970 


1381 


Peroal 
change 


Defense  and  security . 
Nondelense  spending 


2231 
2507 


1815 
5046 


-19 
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As  the  table  indicates,  the  preceding 
decade  witnessed  a  massive  shift  away  from 
expenditures  for  the  Nation's  defense  in 
favor  of  a  wide  range  of  domestic  spending 
priorities.  This  contrast  is  even  more  vivid 
when  viewed  as  a  share  of  Gross  National 
Product: 

TABLE  VI.-OEFENSE  VERSUS  NONDEFENSE  SHAREOF  GNP, 

1970-81 


As  the  Uble  indicates,  the  benefits  due  to 
lower  inflation  offset  both  Food  Stamp 
changes  and  changes  in  AFDC  earnings  dis- 
regards. This  comparison  holds  true  as  well 
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1970  1981 
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In  this  oontezt.  Mr.  Chainnan,  flven  the 
cUminlahcd  c*|»cities  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense, the  AdmlnistntkHi  had  little  choice 
but  to  work  to  restore  adequate  levels  of  de- 
fense spending  despite  the  stringent  budget- 
ary environment.  And  revisionist  history  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  this  view  was 
not  solely  the  view  of  the  AdministraUon.  In 
fact,  the  largest  single-year  increase  in  the 
Hatioa's  peacetime  history.  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  enacted  In  fiscal  year  1981.  and  was  in 
large  part  due  to  the  independent  initiative 
of  Cuigress. 

As  the  Committee  will  recall,  the  previous 
Administration  had  asked,  in  January  1980. 
for  an  11  percent  appropriations  increase 
for  the  National  Defense  function  in  fiscal 
year  1981  over  the  1980  enacted  BA  level  of 
$145.8  billion.  That  Fall,  the  Congress,  with 
both  Houses  under  the  leadership  of  that 
President's  own  party,  insisted  on  raising 
the  defense  total  to  $173.9  billion,  a  19.3 
percent  Increase.  When  President  Reagan 
took  office,  he  asked  (or  adjustments  and 
increases  to  raise  the  appropriations  in- 
crease to  $180.7  billion,  an  effective  24.0  per- 
cent increase  over  the  prior  year  enacted 
level.  When  Congressional  action  was  final- 
ly completed  on  appropriations  (or  fiscal 
year  1981.  it  wound  up  appropriating  $182.4 
billion,  an  amount  $1.7  billion  above  the 
level  the  President  requested  in  March  1981. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  turn- 
around in  defense  was  a  hybrid  consensus 
effort  in  1981.  initiated  by  the  out-going  Ad- 
ministration, substantially  augmented  by 
the  Congress  and  completed  by  this  Admin- 
istration. 

This  overall  25. 1  percent  increase.  I  must 
remind  the  Committee,  was  an  increase  of 
1X8  percent  above  the  rate  of  inflation  on  a 
fiscal  year  over  fiscal  year  basis.  Since  that 
time,  while  the  Administration  has  properly 
requested  additional  resources  to  continue 
the  defense  build-up  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1981.  the  percentage  increases,  in 
either  nominal  or  real  terms,  have  come  no- 
where near  that  level. 

Why  was  the  Congress,  at  that  time,  in 
the  forefront  of  such  an  effort  to  rapidly  re- 
store our  sagging  defense  capabilities?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  the  sorry  state  of  our 
armed  forces  was  almost  universally  recog- 
nised. 

Pay  and  related  benefits  had  been  lagging 
for  years,  to  the  point  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  enlisted  personnel  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enroll  in  the  Pood  Stamp  program  in 
order  to  feed  their  families. 

The  readiness  of  our  forces  was  at  an  all- 
time  low.  as  evidenced  by  aircraft  that 
would  not  fly  and  ships  that  could  not  sail 
due  to  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel  and 
lack  of  adequate  funds  (or  spare  parts  and 
repairs. 

Our  forces  were  also  overdue  for  badly 
needed  modernisation— both  strategic  and 
conventional  forces.  Many  of  our  pilote  were 
flying  bombers  that  were  built  before  they 
were  bom.  Tank  systems  in  the  field  were 
designed  ten-to-fifteen  years  before.  In  this 
environment,  the  great  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  sensed  a 
growing  gap  between  the  capacities  of  our 
adversaries  around  the  world  and  the  capac- 
ity of  our  forces  to  conduct  modem  warfare. 
It  was  in  response  to  these  sobering  realiza- 
tions that  we  embarked  on  a  sustained  res- 
toration of  our  force  capabilities. 

At  the  time  the  President's  proposals  for 
enhanced  readiness  and  force  modemlsation 
were  announced,  the  Administration  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  overcoming  the  in- 
ertia caused  by  years  of  neglect  was  not  a 


simple  one-shot  enterprise.  Even  in  our  first 
budget  proposals,  we  laid  out  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  nature  of 
the  multi-year  commitment  needed  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  effort. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  progress  on  the  infla- 
tion front,  has  shaved  his  estimates  of  the 
minimum  amount  of  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete the  task  to  which  this  Administration 
is  committed.  In  total,  over  the  next  three 
(iscal  years  alone,  the  President  has  reduced 
his  overall  request  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense military  budget  by  $31  billion.  If  pro- 
ponents of  lower  defense  spending  believe 
that  there  are  specific  defense  program 
changes  that  can  be  made  to  achieve  any 
further  reductions,  I'm  sure  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  will  be  willing  to  examine  any 
such  recommendations.  Absent  such  a  hard 
examination  of  what  the  Nation's  defense 
capabilities  will  have  to  do  without,  howev- 
er, it  is  pointless  simply  to  calculate  alterna- 
tive "real  growth"  paths  as  a  solution  to  our 
national  defense  needs. 

The  bottom  line— no  radical  shift  in 
prioritiet 
Even  with  the  spending  increases  in  the 
national  security  area  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  proposing,  viewed  in  context  I  believe 
that  the  Nation  can  afford  to  carry  out  the 
plan  for  enhancing  our  Nation's  security 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in  1981  without  fear  that  we  will  imperil  es- 
sential domestic  spending  commitments. 
The  following  table  attempU  to  place  the 
President's  overall  spending  priorities 
within  the  context  of  longer  term  spending 
trends: 

TABU  VII.-DEFENSE  AND  NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 
TRENDS.  1970-88.  PftESiDENT'S  FISCAL  YEAR  198^ 
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As  the  table  indicates,  the  proposed  secu- 
rity spending  increase  over  the  1981-1988 
period  will  still  not  fully  restore  the  security 
spending  share  of  CNP  to  the  1970  level.  In 
fact,  the  increase  in  security  spending  over 
the  two  decades  comes  to  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  increase  in  non-defense  spend- 
ing over  the  same  period. 

In  all,  I  believe  that  it  is  simply  preposter- 
ous to  claim,  as  many  proponents  of  social 
welfare  spending  have  done,  that  the  com- 
bined spending  and  fiscal  priorities  of  this 
Administration  represent  a  sharp  reversal  of 
decades  of  social  progress.  On  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  demonstrated  to  the  Committee, 
our  purpose  Is  to  ensure  that  progress  con- 
tinues on  all  fronts,  and  promotes  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  the  living  standards  of  all 
Americans— at  all  Income  levels— will  be  im- 
proved in  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
the  Administration's  views  with  this  distin- 
guished panel.  I  would  welcome  any  ques- 
tions the  Committee  might  have. 


STATHoarr  op  Dh.  Jahr  L.  Norwoob.  Com- 

mssiona.  Bursau  op  Labok  SiATuncs, 

BgpoRK  TBI  Joiirr  Booiioiac  ComaniB, 

Mat  8. 1983 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  importuni- 
ty to  offer  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a 
few  comments  to  supplement  our  Employ- 
ment Situation  press  release  issued  this 
morning. 

The  employment  situation  improved  con- 
siderably In  April.  The  number  of  Jobs  in- 
crMsed.  hours  of  work  were  up.  more  people 
entered  the  labor  force,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  held  steady.  The  Job  growth  was 
widespread:  nearly  3  out  of  4  of  the  188  in- 
dustries in  the  BI£  diffusion  index  showed 
employment  gains  from  March  to  April,  as 
payroll  employment  rose  by  380.000.  Since 
December,  payroll  employment  has  in- 
creased by  850.000.  and  the  unemployment 
rate  has  declined  by  0.6  percentage  point. 

Factory  Jobs  rose  by  110.000  from  March 
to  April.  Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in 
the  durable  manufacturing  industries, 
which  had  been  hard  hit  during  the  reces- 
sion. In  the  4  months  since  December,  siza- 
ble Job  gains  have  occurred  in  lumber  and 
wood  products,  primary  and  fabricated 
metals,  electrical  equipment,  and  transpor- 
tation equipment.  Consistent  with  these  de- 
velopments, the  unemployment  rate  in  du- 
rable goods  industries  declined  from  17.1  to 
13.5  percent  over  the  period. 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry, 
which  had  not  shown  employment  growth 
in  recent  months,  rose  by  30,000  in  April. 
The  business  survey  is  often  slow  to  reflect 
employment  increases  in  the  construction 
industry  because  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
and  collect  data  from  new  construction 
firms  at  the  time  they  begin  operation.  Re- 
ported increases  in  construction  industry 
employment  thus  tend  to  lag  initial  expan- 
sions in  construction  activity. 

Employment  in  the  service-producing 
sector,  which  is  usually  affected  less  by  re- 
cession than  the  goods-producing  sector, 
showed  little  change  between  July  1981  and 
December  1982.  Since  December,  employ- 
ment in  this  sector  has  increased  by  450,000. 
A  large  part  of  this  increase  reflects  a  sub- 
stantial pickup  in  the  services  Industry  in 
1983.  Jobs  in  the  services  industry  increased 
by  more  than  100,000  in  both  March  and 
April. 

The  continued  improvement  in  factory 
hours  is  particularly  noteworthy  this 
month.  This  important  leading  economic  in- 
dicator rose  to  40.1  hours,  the  highest  level 
since  June  1981.  Factory  overtime  increased 
to  3.0  hours  in  April.  These  movements  are 
important,  because  as  labor  market  condi- 
tions l)egin  to  improve,  employers  tend  to  be 
cautious:  they  add  hours  to  the  schedules  of 
those  currently  employed  before  expanding 
the  size  of  their  work  forces.  Businessmen 
may  well  take  the  opportunity— more  than 
they  have  in  the  past— to  Improve  their  pro- 
ductivity and  cost  positions  before  hiring 
additional  workers. 

The  civilian  labor  force,  which  had  de- 
clined substantially  between  December  and 
March,  rose  by  300.000  in  April.  Total  em- 
ployment, as  measured  by  the  household 
survey,  increased  by  about  the  same 
amount— a  little  more  than  350.000.  Much 
of  this  April  increase  in  employment  oc- 
curred among  adult  women. 

The  April  labor  force  Is  still  below  lU  De- 
cember level.  As  employment  conditions  im- 
prove, more  people  may  be  expected  to 
enter  the  Ubor  force.  This  is  because  many 
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persons-sotne  who  are  dlsoouraged  over  Job 
prospects  and  others  who  are  waiting  for 
Job  opportgnities  to  improve  before  under- 
taking Job  gearch-^come  into  the  labor  force 
when  Jobs  become  more  plenUfuL  For  this 
reason,  the  unemployment  rate  tends  to  de- 
cline very  slowly  as  labor  marlcet  conditions 
begin  to  improve. 

In  April,  there  were  11 J  million  people 
unemployed,  and  the  dvtllan  Jobless  rate 
was  10.2  percent.  Uttle  different  from  the 
March  figure  of  10.3  percent.  The  rate 
which  inclades  the  resident  Armed  Forces 
in  the  labor  force  was  10.1  percent  in  April, 
the  same  as  in  March. 


Among  major  worker  groups,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  adult  women  fell  from  8.8 
to  8.4  percent,  while  the  rate  for  men  edged 
up  from  9.8  to  9.8  percent.  The  Jobless  rate 
for  men  thus  continues  to  be  higher  than 
the  rate  for  women,  as  it  has  been  during  all 
of  the  past  year  and  a  half.  In  April,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  white  workers  was  8.9 
percent,  down  0.8  percentage  point  from  De- 
cember. The  Jobless  rate  for  Hispanic  work- 
ers declined  to  14.5  percent  In  April. 

In  contrast,  the  rate  for  black  workers 
rose  to  20.8  percent,  the  same  as  in  Decem- 
ber. The  Jobless  rate  for  adult  black  men 
rose  to  20.3  percent  and  the  rate  for  black 
women  was  17  percent.  The  unemployment 


rate  for  black  teenagers  rose  to  49  percent, 
and  their  employment-population  ratio  was 
only  19  percent.  Black  workers  continue  to 
be  the  most  severely  affected  population 
group  in  the  Job  market. 

In  summary,  the  data  for  the  month  of 
April  show  considerable  improvement  in  the 
overall  labor  market.  Employment  rose,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tiard-hit  manufacturing  in- 
dustries: hours  of  work  expanded  sharplr. 
the  labor  force  increases;  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  held  steady.  Since  December,  the 
unemployment  rate  has  declined  by  0.6  per- 
centage point. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  now  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


UNEMPIOYMENT  RATES  OF  ALL  CMUAN  WORKERS  BY  ALTERNATr.T  SCASONAI.  ADJUSTMENT  METHODS 
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LEMS  OF  AMERICAN 
SCIENCE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  Introduced  a  statement 
for  the  Recoko  which  contained  an  ar- 
ticle from  Science  magazine  detailing 
a  new  British  computer  initiative.  In 
that  article,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
British  have  embarked  upon  a  5-year, 
$350  million  program  to  enhance  their 
position  in  the  world  computer 
market.  Today.  I  am  introducing  into 
the  RccORO  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  documents  a  broad- 
er problgm  for  America  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

Philip  jr.  Hilts  interviewed  two  dogen 
leading  scientists  in  various  fields  for 
his  article  printed  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mr.  Hilts  concluded  that  in 


almost  every  field,  the  United  States 
faces  a  strong  challenge  from  the  Jap- 
anese and  Western  Europeans.  Most 
significantly,  the  Hilt  article  details 
that  America's  research  enterprise  re- 
quires a  substantial  commitment  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
keep  America  in  the  leadership  posi- 
tion in  world  science  and  technology. 

America  has  dominated  the  aimual 
Nobel  Prize  competition  for  a  number 
of  years  now.  However,  a  continued 
erosion  of  basic  science  research  and 
development  may  turn  a  first-rate  ca- 
pability into  a  second-rate  effort.  Mr. 
Hilt  commits  almost  half  of  his  article 
to  the  problem  of  fewer  Ph.  D.'s  enter- 
ing into  science,  fewer  qualified  teach- 
ers available  to  teach  science  and 
mathematics,  and  a  growing  scientific 


illiteracy  that  threatens  both  science 
and  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hilt  article  is  ba- 
sically another  call  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  something  now 
about  the  threats  to  America's  posi- 
tion in  world  science  and  world  eco- 
nomic competition.  President  Reagan 
contends  that  no  major  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  required  in  the 
education  of  a  new  generation  of  com- 
petent researchers  and  scientifically 
literate  Americans.  I  cannot  disagree 
strongly  enough  with  Mr.  Reagan's  po- 
sition. The  general  consensus  among 
educators,  scientists,  industry,  and  pol- 
icymakers is  that  there  is  a  dire  need 
for  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal    Government    to    guarantee 
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that  American  sciences  not  slip  Into 
the  murky  morass  of  mediocrity. 

I  do  not  want  to  Imply  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  can  preserve 
the  American  position  in  science  and 
technology.  There  Is  clear  need  for  ef- 
forts by  State  and  local  governments 
in  education  of  our  Nation's  youth  in 
science.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  a 
partnership  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  public  sector  to  help  pave  the 
way  for  American  science.  There  is  a 
clear  need  for  the  private  sector  to 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  all  that 
is  first  rate  in  American  science, 
taking  exciting  technologies  and  creat- 
ing new  markets.  However,  there  is 
also  a  clear  need  for  a  major  Federal 
effort. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  take  note  of  Mr.  Hilts'  article. 
International  competition  in  science, 
technology,  research,  and  development 
have  clear  ramifications  of  our  econo- 
my and  our  national  security.  When 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  math  and  science  teaching 
and  instruction  comes  before  us  here, 
I  hope  that  it  gets  the  full  commit- 
ment of  the  Senate.  One  bill,  S.  1285, 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  contains 
the  mintmum  reasonable  authoriza- 
tion level.  $425  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  that  this  body  should  entertain. 

In  addition  to  science  education.  I 
want  to  restate  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Consequently,  when 
the  authorization  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  comes  before  us.  I 
hope  that  it  gets  the  full  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  by  Philip 
J.  Hilts,  describing  the  problems  of 
American  science,  be  printed  in  the 

RgCOKO. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wmshlngton  Post.  May  24.  1983] 
n.S.  SciKMCX  LosiMC  Its  Magic  as  Rivals 

EXCKL 

(By  Philip  J.  Hilts) 

"Sputnik  fear"  is  back  again,  caused  not 
by  a  Soviet  satellite,  but  a  Japanese  and 
west  European  challenge  to  U.S.  domination 
of  science. 

American  science  still  leads  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  two  dosen  leading  scientists  in 
various  fields  who  were  interviewed.  In 
almost  every  field,  however,  the  United 
States  faces  a  strong  challenge.  Its  research 
in  a  few  fields  is  now  plainly  behind  the 
work  of  other  nations,  they  said,  and  it  is 
slipping  in  other  fields  where  this  nation 
still  has  an  edge. 

The  number  of  doctorates  granted  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  has  dropped  about  9 
percent  since  the  peak  year  of  1973.  going 
against  the  peacetime  trend  of  Ph.  D.  pro- 
duction in  this  century. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  spending  less 
and  leas  of  its  economic  resources  on  re- 
search over  the  past  decade.  American  re- 
search and  development  spending  plunged 
17  percent  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  between  19«8  and  1980.  while  the 


Japanese    and    west    Europeans    Increased 
their  spending  dramatically. 

More  than  one  in  five  doctoral  degrees  in 
science  and  engineering  now  go  to  foreign 
citixens.  In  some  fields,  the  figures  are 
much  higher  In  1981.  foreigners  got  S3  per- 
cent of  all  American  doctorates  in  engineer- 
ing. 38  percent  In  agriculture  and  31  percent 
in  computing. 

Scientists  say  that  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant cutkwcks  in  federal  financing  were 
In  the  most  important  areas— fellowships 
for  the  best  science  students,  and  aid  for 
good  laboratory  equipment  in  the  universi- 
ties. 

So  few  science  and  math  teachers  now 
come  out  of  college  that  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's high  schools  students  is  Uught  sci- 
ence by  completely  unqualified  teachers, 
some  of  whom  have  never  had  college  math 
or  science  courses. 

At  some  universities,  the  quality  of  stu- 
dents going  into  science  has  dropped,  and 
non-science  students  are  "simply  illiterate" 
in  math  and  science,  as  astronomer  Geof- 
frey Burbidge  put  it. 

If  American  primacy  in  science  slips  much 
more.  scientisU  say.  the  best  American  sci- 
entists may  begin  to  desert  their  laborato- 
ries and  go  abroad,  just  as  Britons  and  other 
Europeans  deserted  their  labs  and  came 
here  beginning  five  decades  ago. 

Por  the  first  time  in  years,  however,  scien- 
tists say  they  are  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  American  science.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration increased  the  budget  this  year 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
major  source  of  federal  funds  for  pure  re- 
search. 

"If  you  asked  me  a  year  ago.  I  would  have 
said  things  look  very  bleak."  said  Burbidge. 
director  of  the  Kitt  Peak  observatory, 
whose  staff  was  cut  last  year  from  340  to 
260. 

"The  prospects  at  the  moment  look  good." 
he  said.  "But  these  [coming  budget]  in- 
creases can't  be  just  a  one-  or  two-year 
spike.  If  it's  a  spike,  forget  it.  That  will 
mean  disaster. " 

ScientisU  are  confident  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  dominating  the  annual 
Nobel  Prize  awards  for  a  while,  but  they  ex- 
pressed worry  about  the  erosion  of  basic  re- 
search. Mathematician  Felix  Browder  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  said  that  he,  too. 
fears  that  generations  of  non-scientists  are 
growing  up  as  scientific  illiterates,  leading 
to  the  further  decay  of  science  and  society. 

Donald  Kennedy,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  touched  on  one  recurring  fear  of 
scientists. 

"The  genius  of  American  science  is  the  re- 
lation between  research  and  training."  he 
said.  "Here,  research  takes  place  where  the 
apprentices  are." 

That  means  that  young  researchers  are 
able  to  work  independently  under  the  best 
scientists.  In  other  countries  every  detail  of 
a  young  scientist's  research  is  determined  by 
his  superiors. 

Over  the  years.  Kennedy  said  he  fears, 
the  American  system  has  been  greatly  dam- 
aged. Even  with  funds  for  science  beginning 
to  rise,  the  number  of  students  on  graduate 
fellowships  is  low. 

According  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 2.550  of  the  best  graduate  students 
were  supported  annually  on  fellowship  pro- 
grams about  a  decade  ago.  Now.  only  1.550 
are.  Similarly  NFS  gave  5.600  training 
grants  to  graduate  students  in  1968,  and 
other  agencies  had  smaller  programs. 

"Now.  those  are  gone,"  said  Terence 
Porter,  head  of  the  NSF  fellowship  section. 


Arthur  Schawlow,  a  laser  physicist  who 
has  won  the  Nobel  Prise,  said  another 
danger  is  the  outdated  and  dilapidated 
equipment  scientists  and  students  must  use 
In  many  university  laboratoriea. 

He  recalled  working  with  obsolete  equip- 
ment during  one  budget  aqueese  at  Bell  Lab- 
oratories. When  newer  equipment  was  final- 
ly bought,  he  said,  "We  were  all  amaaed  at 
how  much  time  and  effort  had  been  lost  in 
designing  our  work  to  get  around  the  limita- 
tions of  our  machines.  It  was  a  major  part 
of  our  time,  and  we  never  realised  It." 

Lab  equipment  at  some  universities  Is  a 
decade  or  more  behind  that  in  industry,  ac- 
cording to  Prank  Press,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  But  he  said 
next  year's  NSF  budget  will  contain  some 
funds  for  new  equipment. 

The  quality  of  students  also  concerns  sci- 
entists. Researehers  at  the  "elite"  universi- 
ties say  their  best  graduate  students  are  still 
very  good.  But  below  the  very  top,  there  is 
trouble. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  for  example, 
has  a  physics  department  that  is  regarded 
as  excellent  and  draws  good  but  not  always 
the  very  best  students  In  its  competition 
with  such  schools  as  Harvard  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology. 

Yet  Edward  Redish,  chairman  of  the 
physics  department  said,  "We  have  a  serious 
problem  of  inheriting  students  who  are 
poorly  trained  ...  at  the  same  time  we 
have  reduced  budget.  More  and  more  of  the 
class  time  in  physics  and  engineering  is 
eaten  up  in  remedial  courses. 

"I  have  had  students  in  pre-med  who 
couldn't  calculate  the  volume  of  a 
cube  ...  or  do  fractions.  .  .  .  Even  on  the 
graduate  level  the  students  are  prepared 
less  than  I  would  expect." 

The  state  of  American  science  varies  from 
discipline  to  discipline.  This  is  how  the 
interviewed  scientists  assess  their  fields: 

Physics:  "For  a  considerable  period  after 
World  War  II.  we  set  the  style  for  the 
world."  said  D.  Allan  Bromley,  a  nuclear 
physicist  at  Yale.  "We  certainly  no  longer 
do.  A  number  of  other  countries  such  as 
Germany.  France.  Italy  and  Japan  have 
given  this  field  high  priority." 

Leon  Ledermann,  director  of  the  Fermi 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  near  Chi- 
cago, said  the  western  Europeans  have 
nearly  the  same  population  and  gross  na- 
tional product  as  the  United  SUtes  but  for 
some  years  have  spent  twice  as  much  annu- 
ally on  high-energy  physics  work  to  discover 
the  most  basic  elements  of  matter. 

In  high-energy  physics.  Americans  have 
lost  their  lead  to  the  Europeans.  Ledermann 
said.  One  sign  came  this  year  when  Europe- 
an scientists  announced  the  long-awaited 
and  important  discovery  of  the  so-called  W 
and  Z  particles.  Proposals  to  do  those  ex- 
periments at  Fermi  had  been  turned  down 
years  earlier  for  lack  of  money.  The  discov- 
ery of  these  particles  provided  important 
evidence  that  key  theories  explaining  the 
basic  forces  of  nature  were  being  borne  out. 

Computing:  Edward  Feigenbaum.  a  Stan- 
ford University  professor  and  pioneer  in  ma- 
chine intelligence,  recently  said  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  ""betting  the  future  of 
the  entire  information  processing  industry" 
if  it  does  not  counter  Japan's  10-year.  $850 
million  crash  plan  to  capture  the  world  lead 
in  the  coming  "'fifth  generation"  of  comput- 
ers. 

Feigenbaum  pointed  out  that  until  now 
the  United  SUtes  had  dominated  the  area 
of  ""smart"  computer  programming  and  led 
in  .inventing   computer   hardware.   lU  re- 
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qponse  to  Jakwn  has  been  "disooordtnated" 
and  "not  vertr  promising."  Feigenbaum  said. 

But  recently,  a  Senate  ooamlttee  passed  a 
messure  sponsored  by  Sen.  Uward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-MaSs.)  and  otben  that  will  put 
some  $25  million  into  the  eompettUon.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Advanced  Research 
ProJecU  Agency  of  the  Defense  Department 
has  begun  a  study  on  how  America  should 
respond. 

Chemistry  and  Biology:  "We  are  far  ahead 
of  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  in  molecular 
biology."  said  Phillip  Sharp,  a  molecular  bi- 
ologist at  Mix  and  a  consultant  to  Biogen.  a 
biotechnology  corporatkm.  "But  we  are  not 
ahead  in  apMyIng  that  research  for  practi- 
cal things.  The  Japanese  are  very  active, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  a  large  basic 
research  establishment." 

Howard  E:  Simmons,  director  of  central 
research  ang  development  for  E.L  duPont 
de  Nemours  A  Company,  saki  Uiat  in  chem- 
Istty  and  biology  the  "American  universities 
are  as  strong  as  they  ever  have  been."  But 
he  added  that  companies  fafl  to  take  advan- 
tage of  much  that  Is  first-rate  in  American 
science. 

He  attributed  industry's  increasing  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  to  many  factors,  in- 
cluding the  rise  and  eventual  dominance  of 
"marketing  people"  over  researchers,  of 
conservatism  over  risk-taking. 

"Top  management  Is  more  conservative 
than  they  ised  to  be  ...  .  (wanting]  to  be 
able  to  see  a  market  there"  before  taking  a 
risk  on  a  product,  he  said.  If  they  cannot 
foresee  a  large  market,  the  product  is 
dropped.  By  contrast,  the  Japanese  "see  an 
exciting  technology  and  go  create  a 
market,"  he  said.* 


CBNTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
last  Sundat'  on  the  televlBion  program. 
"Face  the  Nation,"  I  made  some  re- 
marks relative  to  Central  America 
that  have  caused  quite  a  bit  of  concern 
and  interest. 

For  that  reason  I  think  an  explana- 
tion is  du«  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public.  In  effect.  I  made  the 
statement  that  I  look  upon  Central 
America.  Bow.  as  probably  the  most 
Important  focal  point  of  our  foreign 
policy  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  place 
it  above  the  Middle  East  because  I 
think  more  potential  damage  can 
spring  from  Central  America  affecting 
our  own  ooimtry  than  anything  that 
might  happen  in  the  Middle  East  or 
anyplace  dike  around  the  globe. 

Now.  why  do  I  say  this?  I  say  it  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  Soviets  have 
reached  sort  of  a  checkpoint  In  their 
endeavors  to  make  progress  along 
their  long,  long  border.  Starting  with 
the  Red  Chinese  in  the  East.  Including 
Afghanistan  along  with  Yugoalavia 
and  Poland,  they  have  nothing  but 
trouble.  When  you  sense  that  this 
might  be  occurring,  the  normal  reac- 
tion of  anybody  thinking  along  these 
terms  or  along  these  lines  Is  to  say: 
What  would  I  do?  Well,  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  look  for  places  in  this 
world  where  I  could  exert  pressure 
that  wouki  take  the  minds  of  the 
world  off  of  what  I  am  struck  with  in 


Eunwe  and  Asia.  At  the  same  time.  I 
would  wind  up  accomplishing  some- 
thing far  more  important.  I  think  we 
hasifaHr  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  prime  target  of  all  Soviet  activities 
is  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  by  the  military  or  the 
destruction  of  our  country  by  atomic 
weapons.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the 
will  of  our  people  to  resist.  The  de- 
struction of  our  desire  and  will  to 
malnf^*"  and  create  an  even  better 
and  stronger  economic  system  is.  in 
fact,  the  will  of  our  people  to  remain 
free. 

Now.  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  this? 
The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
to  use  Cuba  as  a  gigantic  luise  of  sup- 
plies to  be  fed  by  boat  or  aircraft  into 
the  Central  American  countries  where 
the  Soviet  Union  could  gain  control 
and.  after  having  gained  control  over 
the  entire  area  of  Central  America, 
could  exert  influence  northward  to 
Mexico.  In  this  connection.  I  think  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  the  great 
number  of  Communists  that  fled  from 
the  ^Muiish  conflict  to  Mexico  after 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  the  1930's. 
These  people  still  live  there  and  are 
still  Communist  minded.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  change  the  Government  of 
Mexico?  I  believe  it  is  jTossible  for  any- 
thing to  happen  when  it  involves  the 
changing  of  the  minds  of  people. 

I  realize  that  Mexico  is  a  Catholic 
country  and  I  realize  they  are  ex- 
tremely patriotic  and  loyal,  but.  I  also 
look  at  other  countries  around  this 
world  that  would  l>e  categorized  in  the 
same  fashion  and  realize  that  they 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. However,  I  do  think  that  we  would 
have  to  expect  a  concentrated,  massive 
attack  to  change  the  thinlung  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  a  position 
that  would  be  anti-United  States.  If 
that  were  to  happen.  I  leave  it  up  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  reader  to 
decide  what  might  happen  along  our 
Mexican  border.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  war  with  Mexico  in  the 
1840's  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  ill- 
advised  war  and  one  that  we  need  not 
have  fought.  Nevertheless,  we  did  and 
we  won.  Then  I  think  people  could 
begin  to  understand  the  probable 
desire  of  some  people  in  Mexico  to 
take  that  land  back  which  we  took 
from  them. 

This  entire  line  of  thinking  is  what 
has  caused  me  to  say  what  I  have  re- 
peatedly said;  Central  America  now 
should  be  the  dominant  point  in  our 
foreign  policy  structure  and  it  should 
not  be  bandied  about  in  a  politically 
partisan  way.  This  should  not  be  ap- 
proached by  people  dropping  in  for  a 
1-night  stand.  It  should  be  looked  at 
by  our  President  and  his  advisers,  and 
the  leaders  of  other  coimtries  so  that 
we  come  up  with  a  logical,  coherent 
policy  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
Central  America  out  of  the  hands  of 


the  Soviets.  That,  in  summary,  is  the 
background  of  my  thinking  and  what 
caused  me  to  state  that  if  I  were  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  in 
regard  to  any  futiu«  declarations 
about  Central  America.  I  would  in- 
clude strong  language  indicating  that 
if  it  became  necessary,  I  would  resort 
to  the  use  of  force  to  keep  Soviet  phi- 
losophy and  thinking  out  of  that  part 
of  the  world.* 


DANIEL  A.  HESTER  TO  RETIRE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
1.  1983,  Daniel  A.  Hester  will  retire 
after  many  years  of  unselfish  service 
and  dedication  to  the  United  Way  of 
Michigan.  Daniel  Hester  has  been  the 
executive  director  of  that  organization 
for  the  past  11  yeu^.  but  he  has  been 
an  executive  in  the  United  Way  move- 
ment for  more  than  33  years. 

United  Way  of  Michigan  is  imique 
throughout  the  country  in  fostering 
volimtary  giving  and  budgeting  for  25 
health  and  welfare  agencies  which 
serve  citizens  of  Michigan.  Daniel  Hes- 
ter's leadership  has  been  instnunental 
in  fostering  the  involvement  of  count- 
less Michigan  citizens  in  the  United 
Way  process. 

Daniel  Hester  is  a  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan State  University.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  5  years  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  was  decorated  for  25  combat 
missions,  including  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal. 

As  a  serviceman  and  a  man  of  serv- 
ice, Daniel  Hester  has  provided  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  to  all  those  he 
has  worked  with. 

The  United  Way  of  Michigan  is 
losing  an  exceptional  director.  Howev- 
er, those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
his  good  work  simply  because  he  led  so 
well. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  his  wife 
Anne,  son  Daniel,  daughters  Ret>ecca 
and  Patricia,  and  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  congratulating  Daniel  A. 
Hester  and  wishing  him  well  in  all 
future  endeavors.* 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 

VIEWS      ON      HUMAN      RIGHTS 
CONDITIONS  ON  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20.  I  joined  congressional  and 
hiunan  rights  leaders  in  a  press  con- 
ference marking  the  anniversary  of  34 
years  of  human  rights  abuse  under 
Taiwan's  prolonged  state  of  martial 
law.  On  that  occasion,  we  announced 
the  introduction  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  38  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan  should  continue  democratic 
progress  and  end  martial  law  in  order 
to  establish  a  more  democratic,  free, 
and  open  system  that  will  guarantee 
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and  protect  the  rights  of  aU  the  people 
onTalvan. 

As  backcround  for  their  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution.  I  would  like  to 
brine  my  coUeafues'  attmtion  to  the 
expert  testimony  delivered  at  our  May 
ao  press  conference  by  Dr.  James  D. 
Seymour,  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national/USA. who  has  visited  Taiwan 
on  Amnesty  International  missions 
and  is  also  the  author  of  an  authorita- 
tive examination  of  himian  rights  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Seymour  is  research  associ- 
ate at  the  East  Asian  Institute  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  editor  of 
"SPEARhead:  Bulletin  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  East  Asians' 
Human  Rights."  In  view  of  Dr.  Sey- 
mour's long  experience  in  this  area.  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  study  his 
findings  very  seriously,  and  I  ask  that 
his  lilay  20  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Although  Amnesty  International 
does  not  take  positions  on  legislative 
questions,  including  the  issue  of  mar- 
tial law.  it  takes  a  strong  position  on 
specific  abuses  sanctioned  and  im- 
posed under  Taiwan's  protracted  state 
of  siege.  In  spite  of  recent  positive 
steps  by  the  Taiwan  authorities.  Dr. 
Seymour's  statement  notes  that  "Po- 
litical arrests  continue  at  a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  discourage  most  from  partici- 
pating in  the  political  process. "  He 
registers  special  concern  over  execu- 
tions, torture,  limitations  on  freedom 
of  the  press,  limitations  on  freedom  of 
political  association  and  speech,  and 
the  problem  of  remaining  long-term 
detainees. 

Amnesty  International's  view  of  the 
present  human  rights  situation  on 
Taiwan  is  spelled  out  in  further  detail 
in  the  relevant  chapter  of  that  organi- 
zation's current  annual  report,  which  I 
am  also  asking  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoro  at  this  time. 

The  information  follows: 

STATKIIXIIT  lY  AlOnSTY  lirmUIATIONAL  Rep- 

RnniTATivK  Jahxs  D.  SrmouR  Regaroinc 

HUMAM    RiCHTS    COMOITIONS    IH    TAIWAN. 

RxruBLic  OP  China 
(For  press  conference  sponsored  by  Senator 

Edward     Kennedy,     Congressman     Jim 

Leacli,  and  others.  Russell  Senate  Office 

BuUdlng) 

Althoush  there  have  been  a  few  Improve- 
menU  in  the  human  rights  situation  on 
Taiwan  in  recent  years,  the  governments 
human  rights  record  continues  to  fall  short 
of  international  standards  as  established  in 
the  UN's  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RighU  (IMS)  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  ClvU  and  Political  Rights  ( 19M). 

Amnesty  International's  concerns  may  be 
grouped  into  two  categories:  (1)  The  organi- 
aatlon  opposes  torture  and  execution  in  all 
instances.  (2)  We  believe  that  there  should 
be  no  prisoners  of  conscience,  i.e..  that  no 
one  should  be  imprisoned  because  of  his  or 
her  beliefs.  The  organization  does  not  take 
positions  on  legislative  questions,  including 
the  iaue  of  martial  law.  Nonetheless,  we 


note  that  under  the  terms  of  the  martial 
law  (1 11)  the  military  authorities  may  "stop 
aaaembly.  aaaociatlon.  demonstration  and 
petition  ...  If  such  are  deemed  mvjudlclal 
to  military  affairs."  and  that  often  the  way 
such  phenomena  are  prevented  is  by  impris- 
oning the  would-be  participants. 

TORTintx  AND  CAPITAL  pumsmmrr 
Executions  are  sanctioned  by  many  Re- 
public of  China  (ROC)  laws,  including  the 
SUte  of  Siege,  the  declarmtlon  of  which  oc- 
curred 34  years  ago  yesterday.  The  death 
sentence  is  allowed  not  only  for  serious 
common-law  crimes,  but  also  for  spreading 
rumors,  "beguiling"  the  public,  striking,  or 
encouraging  strikes.  The  death  sentence  is 
mandatory  in  the  case  of  "rebels."  This  cat- 
egory includes  people  who  participate  "in  an 
organisation  or  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
rebellion."  and  making  of  "propaganda  ben- 
eficial to  the  rebels  by  written  word,  books 
or  speeches."  However,  in  recent  years  cap- 
ital punishment  has  not  been  carried  out  in 
such  cases,  even  though  it  is  not  discretion- 
ary. There  have,  however,  been  a  few  politi- 
cal murders  under  circumstances  which  give 
rise  to  suspicions  of  governmental  involve- 
ment. Also,  greater  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  executing  common-law  criminals.' 

Though  not  sanctioned  by  law  or  an- 
nounced policy,  torture  has  been  a  problem. 
There  are  many  well-documented  cases  of 
individuals  being  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally abused.  People  are  held  incommunica- 
do for  periods  of  as  long  as  four  months, 
during  which  period  those  holding  the  pris- 
oners appear  to  act  with  impunity. 

Last  year  a  man  died  during  questioning 
In  connection  with  a  bank  robbery.  It 
turned  out  that  another  man  had  commit- 
ted the  crime.  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  soul-searching  among  the  authorities, 
and  it  was  announced  that  thereafter  de- 
tainees would  be  given  access  to  legal  coun- 
sel. If  this  provision  were  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented, it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  curb- 
ing abuses.  However,  it  has  come  to  Amnes- 
ty International's  attention  that  the  new 
provision  applies  only  to  civil  cases,  and  not 
to  martial-law  cases.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
precisely  those  arrested  under  martial  law 
who  have  been  most  likely  to  be  tortured. 
Even  when  such  an  inmate  is  permitted  to 
retain  legal  counsel,  the  lawyer  must  be 
someone  accepUble  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. 

Because  the  abuses  occur  in  secret,  it  is 
difficult  to  document  current  instances.  The 
most  prominent  figure  to  be  arrested  this 
year  was  the  chairman  of  the  political  sci- 
ence department  of  Chinese  Culture  Univer- 
sity. Professor  LU  Hsiu-yi.  He  was  held  in- 
communicado for  approximately  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  Is  said  to  have  "re- 
pented." We  do  not  know  the  details  of  his 
treatment,  but  a  Japanese  woman  arrested 
in  the  same  case  (and  subsequently  deport- 
ed) claims  that  she  was  surrounded  by  up  to 
40  people  and  questioned  "ferociously"  for 
48  hours  non-stop,  during  which  period  she 
was  required  to  stand.  She  says  that  she  was 
threatened  with  execution  if  she  did  not  co- 
operate. Such  treatment,  if  confirmed,  could 
be  considered  psychological  torture.  Indeed, 
sleep-deprivation  is  a  form  of  physical  tor- 
ture. 


>  Ptor  iMckground.  aee  "The  Death  Penalty:  Am- 
nesty International  Report"  (1»T«).  especially  pp. 
10O-103.  Available  from  AI/DSA.  304  West  M 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
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Political  arresU  cootlnue  at  a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  dlaoourase  most  from  partkipating 
In  the  political  proeeH.  Few  prisoner*  of 
conacience  have  been  released  from  priMm. 
However,  in  recent  yean  the  number  of  new 
arreaU  is  much  lower  than  previously. 

The  beat-known  Taiwanese  political  pris- 
oners are  thoae  arrested  in  oonnection  with 
a  1979  hiunan  rights  demonstration  in  the 
southern  city  of  Kaohaluiig.  This  event 
grew  out  of  a  magasine  called  "Formosa." 
The  magazine  itself  was  almost  a  quasi-po- 
litical party  (actual  politkial  parties  being 
banned).  After  stalling  for  a  long  time,  at 
the  last  minute  the  authorities  granted  per- 
mission for  the  rally.  Nonetheless,  police 
blocked  the  way.  Demonstrators  broke 
through  the  police  lines  and  reached  the  v>- 
proved  cite.  Anti-riot  vehicles  then  invaded 
the  crowd.  Despite  the  "Formosa"  leaders 
call  for  calm  and  non-violence,  a  riot  erupt- 
ed. A  few  policemen,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  demonstrators,  were  Injured. 

In  the  wake  of  these  unfortunate  develop- 
ments, a  large  number  of  the  government's 
critics  were  arrested.  A  list  of  their  names 
reads  almost  as  a  "who's  who"  of  the  oppo- 
sition: Yao  Chia-wen,  Chang  Chun-hung. 
Un  Yi-hsiung,  Huang  Hsin-chieh,  Lu  Hsiu- 
lien.  Chou  P'ing-teh,  Ch'en  ChU,  Shih  Ming- 
teh.  Pang  Cheng-yu,  Wang  T'o,  Yang 
Ch'ing-ch'u,  Ts'ai  Yu-ch'uan,  Chi  Wan- 
sheng,  Chang  Chun-nan,  and  about  30 
others.  Most  remain  in  prison. 

Indirectly  related  to  this  case  Is  another 
involving  various  Protestant  religious  lead- 
ers, including  the  highly-regarded  head  of 
the  Taiwan  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Kao 
Chun-ming.  They  were  accused  of  providing 
refuge  for  some  of  the  participants  in  the 
Kaohsiung  human  rights  demonstration.  A 
number  of  these  religious  leaders  have  been 
imprisoned.  Rev.  Kao  is  currently  serving  a 
seven-year  term. 

Most  Protestant  denominations  have  been 
under  considerable  pressure  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  authorities  iuive  been  suspi- 
cious both  of  those  ideas  of  the  "social 
gospel"  give  rise  to  active  humanitarian  con- 
cerns, and  of  the  more  evangelical  sects. 
The  Unification  Church  Is  totally  banned  in 
Taiwan.  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  sometimes 
imprisoned  because  of  their  objection  to 
military  service. 

SPBCIAL  CONCniMS  OP  AMNCSTY  IlfTKRMATIONAI. 

LimiUtions  on  freedom  of  the  press: 
These  have  led  to  the  detention  of  Journal- 
ists and  other  writers,  such  as:  Li  Ching-sun, 
Huang  Hua,  Chang  Hua-min.  U  Ch'ing- 
jung,  and  Lin  Chen-ting.  We  also  place 
bookstore  owner  Li  Pei-lin  in  this  category. 

LimiUtions  on  freedom  of  political  asso- 
ciation and  speech:  Examples  of  people  ar- 
rested because  of  the  political  views  they 
have  expressed  are  those  mentioned  alwve 
as  being  involved  in  the  Kaohsiung  Inci- 
dent, and.  in  addition:  Pal  Ya-ts'an,  Chang 
Chun-nan,  Yen  Ming-sheng.  Yang  Chin-hai, 
Ch'en  Ming-Chung,  and  Liu  Feng-sung.  (The 
last  named  was  a  candidate  for  political 
office  who  was  imprisoned  because  the 
views  he  had  expressed  during  the  campaign 
were  "not  in  accord  with  national  policy.") 

Long-term  detainees:  At  least  14  people 
(and  in  all  likelihood  more)  have  been  im- 
prisoned since  around  1950  for  political  rea- 
sons. Although  not  all  the  facts  of  these  an- 
cient cases  are  clear,  we  consider  it  inhu- 
mane for  the  authorities  to  continue  to  in- 
carcerate these  men.  Some  were  only  boys 
when  they  committed  their  alleged  indiscre- 
tions. Ifony  are  now  old  and  in  poor  health. 


Some  have  deteriorated  nentally.  We  ap- 
plaud the  ^vemment's  aetkm  of  releasing 
nine  people  some  monttas  ago.  There  Is  no 
oonoeivaUe  Justificatton  for  failing  to  re- 
lease the  others. 

For  f uther  information  on  Amnesty  Inter- 
national's Current  concerns,  see  the  relevant 
pages  from  our  current  annual  report  (at- 
tached). 

AKnsmr  IirtmiAnoiiAL  Raroar.  198S 

TAIWAa 

Amnesty  International  appealed  for  the 
release  or  retrial  of  more  than  lao  prisoners 
of  conadeoce  and  pcssilde  prisoners  of  oon- 
sdenoe.  M  of  whom  had  been  held  for  more 
thanSOyears. 

On  37  February  19S1  Amnesty  Intenui- 
tlonal  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  contained  recommendations 
arising  from  iU  mission  to  T^wan  in  Febru- 
ary 1980  and  from  iU  observation  of  the 
trial  in  March  1980  of  eight  defendanU 
charged  with  sediUon  after  a  demonstration 
in  Kaohsiilng  on  10  December  1979.  Amnes- 
ty International  called  for  the  release  of  IU 
adopted  prisoners  of  conscience  and  for  the 
country's  legislaUon  to  be  amended  to  bring 
It  in  line  with  intematkmal  standards  on  in- 
terrogatioa.  trial  and  detention  procedures. 
In  particular  Amnesty  International  recom- 
mended: the  abolition  of  provisions  under 
which  people  can  be  imprisoned  for  the  non- 
violent exercise  of  their  right  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  assodatkm:  and  precise  legal 
definition  of  the  offence  of  sedition;  an  rad 
to  incommunicado  detention  and  other  con- 
ditions that  facilitate  iU-treatnient  in  custo- 
dy: and  the  introduction  of  procedures  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  Ill-treatment  and 
compensate  victims. 

On  S  August  1981  Amnesty  International 
published  the  text  of  its  memorandum  to- 
gether with  a  reply  from  the  government 
and  Amnesty  International's  response.  The 
govemmeat  rejected  the  Amnesty  Intema- 
tioiud  recommendations  as  interference  in 
iU  internal  affairs.  It  said  that  the  violence 
at  the  Kaohsiung  demonstration  was 
plaimed  in  advance  by  eight  of  the  prisoners 
and  that  their  aUegatlons  of  ill-treatment 
had  been  investigated  by  the  court  and 
found  to  be  groundless.  It  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legal  provision  that  pretrial 
investigatton  "shall  not  be  public"  was  "to 
protect  the  human  righU  of  the  suspeeU". 
"safeguard  the  person's  reputation  and 
guard  against  false  accusation".  In  its  re- 
sponse Amnesty  Intematkmal  reaffirmed 
that  it  had  not  been  proved  that  the  defend- 
ants convicted  of  sedition  had  planned  the 
violence  that  erupted  during  the  demonstra- 
tion. Regarding  prisoners'  complaints  of  ill- 
treatment  Amnesty  International  stressed 
that  the  itolation  of  suspects  during  interro- 
gation fadiUUted  iU-treatment  It  also  made 
It  difficult  for  defendants  to  prove  their 
complainte  to  the  courts,  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  disprove  them.  In  its  mraioran- 
dum  Amnesty  Intemattonal  expressed  dis- 
quiet at  reports  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
who  had  spoken  to  iU  delegates  visiting 
Oreen  Island  military  prison  in  February 
1980  (see  Amnettt  InUmatUmal  Report 
I9$e)  had  been  punished  as  a  result.  Amnes- 
ty International  noted  that  the  government 
denied  this  and  reitowted  its  recommenda- 
tion that  an  independent  body  be  set  up  to 
deal  with  prisoners'  complaints.  Amnesty 
International  repeated  its  belief  that  the 
definition  of  the  offoiae  of  sedition  was  im- 
precise. It  was  concerned  that  charges  of  se- 
dition had  been  used  to  imprison  people 
critical  of  the  government  whom  Amnesty 


International  regarded  as  prisoners  of  oon- 
sctenee. 

During  1981  the  government  did  attend  to 
some  of  the  matters  on  whteh  Amnesty 
International  had  made  recommendations. 
The  Minister  for  Legal  Affairs.  U  Yuan-tze. 
was  reported  to  have  said  in  March  1981  to 
the  LegislaUve  Yuan  (Assembly)  that  the 
ri^t  of  a  suspect  to  have  access  to  counsel 
during  investigation  would  be  given  serious 
consideration  during  the  forthcoming  revi- 
skm  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedtire.  On  1 
July  1981  the  government  promulgated  a 
State  Comp«i8ation  Law.  Under  this  a 
I^aintiff  may  claim  compensation  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  government  employees  in 
the  course  of  their  duties.  On  7  October 
1981  Amnesty  International  wrote  to  the 
Minister  for  Legal  Affairs  welcoming  this 
measure. 

Dr.  Chen  Wen-cheng,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  the 
USA.  was  found  dead  in  Taipei  on  3  JiUy 
1981.  the  day  after  he  had  been  interrogat- 
ed by  the  Taiwan  Garrison  Command  about 
his  politkxl  activities  in  the  USA.  The  au- 
thorities said  that  he  had  been  escorted 
home  the  night  before.  On  8  July  1981  Am- 
nesty International  cabled  the  government 
expressing  concern  about  Dr.  Chen  Wen- 
cheng's  death  and  asking  for  information 
about  the  circumstances.  The  government 
sent  Amnesty  International  copies  of  the  re- 
ports by  the  prosecutor's  office  and  by  two 
members  of  the  Control  Yuan  (the  elected 
assembly  which  has  the  power  to  impeach 
vid  censure  public  functionaries).  The  first 
i»ncluded  that  the  death  was  the  result  of 
suicide  or  accident:  the  second,  that  it  was 
probably  accidenUl.  A  US  expert  in  forensic 
medicine  who  examined  the  body  at  the  re- 
quest of  Chen  Wen-cheng's  employer  found 
no  evidence  of  systematic  torture  and  con- 
cluded that  he  had  been  murdered.  The  of- 
ficial inquiry  continued.  Anmesty  Interna- 
tional noted  that  in  their  report  the  Control 
Ytian  meml>ers  also  concluded  that  "the 
procedures  of  interrogation  by  the  Taiwan 
Oarrison  Command  should  be  studied  and 
improved".  This  was  publicly  recognized  in 
early  August  1981  by  the  government's 
spokesperson. 

Amnesty  International  adopted  as  prison- 
ers of  conscience  Chang  Chun-nan  and  Liu 
Feng-sung,  both  sentenced  to  three-and-a- 
half  years'  imprisonment  in  separate  trials 
in  March  and  April  1981  (see  Amnesty  Inter- 
national Report  1981).  They  were  accused 
of  spreading  seditious  ideas  during  their 
election  campaigns  for  the  Legislative  Yuan 
and  the  National  Assembly  in  December 

1980  and  charged  under  the  Public  Officials' 
Election  and  Recall  Law  (May  1980).  Both 
were  active  members  of  the  opposition. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  used 
or  advocated  violence. 

Amnesty  International  continued  to 
appeal  for  the  release  of  20  people  arrested 
in  the  early  1960s  for  alleged  pro-communist 
activities.  Among  them  were  Wu  Yueh-ming 
and  four  co-defendants  serving  life  terms  in 
Oreen  Island  Military  Prison.  In  August 

1981  Amnesty  International  urged  the  au- 
thorities to  give  Wu  Yueh-ming  proper  med- 
ical care  for  his  impaired  vision.  Subsequent 
reports  indicated  that  he  was  receiving 
treatment. 

Amnesty  International  laimched  special 
appeals  for  the  release  of  two  Journalists,  Li 
Ching-sun.  detained  since  1975,  and  Li 
Ching-Jung,  arrested  in  December  1979, 
both  adopted  by  Anmesty  International  as 
prisoners  of  conscience  (see  Amnesty  Inter- 
national Report  1981). 


On  18  February  1981  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional wrote  to  the  Minister  for  Legal  Af- 
fairs about  prison  conditions  for  the  prison- 
ers tried  on  criminal  charges  related  to  the 
TCmhrinng  incident  (scc  Amnetty  Interna- 
tional Report  1981).  It  had  received  reporU 
that  some  were  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, not  allowed  daily  outdoor  exercise, 
and  that  their  reading  material  was  very  re- 
stricted. Amnesty  International  also  asked 
for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  complaints  of 
Ul-treatment  imder  interrogation  by  the 
military  authorities.  Most  of  these  com- 
plaints had  been  made  in  court. 

In  ite  memorandum  of  27  February  1981 
Amnesty  International  expressed  concern  at 
the  nimilier  of  death  sentences  imposed  and 
carried  out  every  year.  Between  July  1979 
and  June  1980.  57  death  sentences  had  re- 
portedly been  passed.  It  recommended  the 
suspension  of  all  executions  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  punishment.  The  government 
replied  that  death  sentences  were  imposed 
with  extreme  care  and  that  they  were  auto- 
matically referred  to  a  higher  court.  It  also 
said  that  in  practice  few  people  were  execut- 
ed; seven  in  1978.  two  in  1979  and  five  in 
1980.  On  3  July  1981  Amnesty  International 
wrote  to  the  govenunent  outlining  its  work 
against  the  death  penalty  and  international 
moves  for  its  abolition.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional learned  of  IS  death  sentences  im- 
posed in  1981  and  seven  executions.* 


NURSES  OBSERVE  "ET  DAY" 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Association  for  Enteros- 
tomal Therapy  (lAET)  will  observe 
Wednesday.  May  25.  1983,  as  'ET 
Day"  in  honor  of  the  kindly  little  visi- 
tor from  Outer  Space  with  the  won- 
drous, curative  touch  in  Stephen 
Spielberg's  film  "ET— The  Extra  Ter- 
restrial." 

The  association  also  wants  to  draw 
attention  to  some  other  ET's  (enteros- 
tomal therapists),  some  2.000  of  whom 
perform  some  very  wondrous  things 
for  a  lot  of  special  people  right  here 
on  Earth. 

"ET  Day"  is  being  held  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Week  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portant role  that  ET  nurses  play  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  care  of  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  digestive  diseases 
and  related  illnesses. 

The  ass(x:iation  estimates  that  more 
than  20  million  Americans  suffer  from 
chronic  digestive  diseases  and  disor- 
ders, and  more  than  14  million  cases  of 
acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in 
this  country  each  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  ET's  work  with 
the  more  than  85.000  people  in  the 
United  States  who  must  undergo 
ostomy  surgery  each  year,  as  a  result 
of  accident,  trauma,  or  disease. 

The  ETT  is  a  registered  niu'se  with 
specialized  training.  They  work  for  the 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  the 
ostomy  patient  by  helping  the  patient 
create  a  more  human  environment  and 
lessen  the  social  stigma  which  is  often 
associated  with  ostomy  surgery.  The 
ET  works  to  help  the  patient  through 
the  grief,  anger,  loneliness,  and  fear 
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which  aometimes  oceur  after  such  sur- 
gery. 

The  ET  nurse  also  guides  the  patient 
and  the  patient's  family  through  the 
information  and  technique  required  to 
manage  the  ostomy.  The  goal  of  all  of 
this  is  to  help  the  ostomy  patient  to 
resume  as  nearly  a  normal  life  as  pos- 
sible. 

Many  believe  ET  nursing  is  one  of 
the  most  caring  of  nursing  specialties. 
The  field  of  enterostomal  therapy  was 
formally  developed  in  1968  to  meet  the 
upedMl  needs  of  people  who  must  un- 
dergo ostomy  surgery.  It  is  a  growing 
specialty  in  which  new  developments 
are  constantly  occurring. 

Since  1968.  the  profession  has  broad- 
ened its  scope  of  practice  to  include 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  persons 
with  serious  woimds,  pressure  sores, 
and  incontinence.  The  lAET  is  a  pro- 
fessional association  of  ET  nurses, 
physicians,  and  professionals.  There 
are  more  than  2,000  members  of  the 
lAET  in  the  United  SUtes.  Canada, 
and  overseas. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  International  Association 
for  Enterostomal  Therapy,  I  asli  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  this  field  of  work. 

My  congratulations,  not  only  to 
ET's.  but  to  all  the  dedicated  people 
involved  in  this  important,  growing 
profession. 

The  material  follows: 
Thx  IimaiiATioiiAL  Association  for  Eirmi- 

OSTOIUL  TRnATT— 15  YEARS  OP  CARING 

The  International  Association  for  Enter- 
oatomal  Therapy  is  celebrating  its  ISth  An- 
niversary this  year.  Founded  in  1968  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  patients  who  must  un- 
dergo ostomy  sursery.  the  Association  is  a 
2000  member,  professional  organization  of 
Enterostomal  Therapy  (ET>  nurses,  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  professionals. 

The  field  of  Enterostomal  Therapy  has 
grown  dramatically  since  1968.  There  are 
more  than  1  million  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who 
have  undergone  ostomy  surgery.  Each  year 
over  85,000  new  stomas  are  created  in  the 
United  SUtes  alone. 

Ost<Mny  surgery,  such  as  colostomies, 
ileostomies  or  ileal  conduits  may  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  or  bypass  a  disease  process  or 
trauma.  The  surgery  can  be  permanent  or 
temporary  depending  on  the  extent  of  the 
cancer,  trauma,  inflammatory  intestinal  dis- 
ease, congenital  defect  or  spinal  cord  injury 
that  has  altered  normal  body  functions. 

Because  of  their  unique  sliills  and  their 
knowledge  of  skin  care,  the  ET's  role  has  ex- 
panded to  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons  with  other  serious  and  often  dra- 
matic health  care  problems  such  as  serious 
wounds,  pressure  sores  and  incontinence. 

ETs  are  registered  nurses  who  have 
chosen  a  new  and  special  career  that  offers 
professional  opportunities  and  unique  Job 
satisfaction.  The  physical  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  patients  served  by  ETs  are 
unique,  and  the  Enterostomal  Therapy  field 
is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most 
caring  of  nursing  specialties. 

The  lAET  is  a  non-profit  professional  or- 
ganiiaUon.  The  profession  represents  an 
element  of  the  health  care  system  involving 


an  estimated  8.5  million  patient  days  per 
year  or  approximately  81.7  billion  in  U.S. 
health  care  costs.  For  fifteen  years,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  organisation  has  been  one  of 
deep  concern  for  the  quality  of  human  life 
in  often  criticaUy  ill  patients. 

The  lAET  has  an  extensive  program  of  ac- 
tivities. It  accredits  eleven  Enterostomal 
Therapy  Education  Programs  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  lAET  provides  Board  Certifica- 
tion Examinations  for  graduates  of  accredit- 
ed programs:  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  its  members,  other  nurses  and 
allied  health  professionals:  and  conducts 
several  joint  programs  and  projects  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  its  sUte  affili- 
ates. 

The  lAET  has  a  substantial  foundation 
and  research  program,  and  its  members  are 
involved  in  projects  sponsored  and  support- 
ed by  the  medical  and  lay  community. 

lAET  members  constantly  evaluate  and 
test  new  products  and  advise  manufacturers 
of  problems  with  existing  products.* 


FARM  POLICY  AND  FARM 
PROFITS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Joint  Ek»nomic  Com- 
mittee held  the  first  in  a  series  of 
hearings  to  examine  the  future  of  gen- 
eral farm  policy.  I  commend  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  Chairman 
Jepsch  for  initiating  these  timely 
hearings.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, I  express  the  committee's  appre- 
ciation to  the  JEC  for  the  valuable 
input  these  hearings  will  provide  us  as 
we  move  toward  consideration  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  JEC  hearings  build 
on  the  substantial  effort  we  have 
begun  to  put  forth  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

At  last  Thursday's  hearing.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Blocic  presented 
the  administration's  perspective  on 
future  farm  policy.  His  testimony  pro- 
vided an  excellent  overview  of  current 
conditions  in  the  farm  sector,  how  we 
got  where  we  are  today  and  what  we 
might  do  to  improve  the  long-term 
outlook  for  the  U.S.  agricultural 
sector. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  13  differ- 
ent commodity  programs  which  have 
particular  and  specific  objectives.  The 
great  diversity  of  U.S.  agriculture  is 
one  of  its  principal  strengths,  but 
when  we  refer  to  "farm  policy"  it  is 
the  grain  and  cotton  crops— the  princi- 
pal income  and  export  earners  for  the 
Nation— that  are  on  the  minds  of  Con- 
gress and  other  policymakers. 

Secretary  Block  warned— absolutely 
correctly,  I  believe— that  unless  this 
Government  maintains  a  strong 
market  orientation  to  general  farm 
policy  and  programs,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  price,  we  are  destined  to 
lose  our  competitiveness  in  interna- 
tional markets  and  will  be  forced  to 
deal  again  and  again  with  chronic 
price  depressing  agricultural  surplus- 
es. 

Mr.  President,  these  problems  result, 
in  large  part,  when  Federal  programs 


become  inflexible  and  nonresponsive 
to  market  conditions.  Federal  price 
support  levels  that  are  set  higher  than 
market  clearing  levels  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  farmers— encouraging  over- 
production when  increased  production 
is  not  warranted.  Overproduction  re- 
sults in  price  depressing  surpluses  and 
increased  Government  expenditures. 
Moreover,  excessively  high  support 
levels  force  the  price  of  n.S.  farm  com- 
modities above  world  market  prices, 
rendering  U.S.  products  noncompeti- 
tive in  world  markets.  Lost  export 
markets  result  in  increased  surpluses 
at  home,  depressing  prices  even  fiu-- 
ther  and  increasing  pressure  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  which  often  takes  the 
form  of  even  higher  price  supports.  It 
becomes  a  vicious  circle. 

Such  a  situation  characterized  U.S. 
agriculture  during  the  1950's  and  the 
early  1960*8.  In  the  mld-1960's.  price 
support  levels  for  some  major  com- 
modities were  lowered  and  the  United 
States  became  active  in  international 
markets.  Exports  boomed  throughout 
the  1970's  in  large  part  due  to  the  in- 
creasing market  orientation  of  U.S. 
farm  policy  with  price  supports  re- 
maining at  or  near  market  clearing 
levels. 

Today,  however,  price  supports  and 
Government  costs  are  escalating  to  un- 
acceptably  high  levels,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  evident.  As  was  the  case  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  the  U.S.  farm 
sector  today  is  characterized  by  mas- 
sive stoclis,  record  Federal  outlays,  de- 
clining exports  and  large  scale  produc- 
tion control  efforts. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
the  best  of  intentions  that  Congress 
specified  the  price  support  levels 
which  are  now  in  place.  In  fact,  at  the 
time  the  1981  farm  bill  was  approved, 
the  support  levels  which  it  contained 
were  not  considered  excessively  high. 
However,  assumptions  of  market  price 
levels  have  not  proven  accurate,  and 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
more  successful  in  bringing  down  in- 
flation than  many  people  expected. 

We  must  put  U.S.  agricultural  policy 
back  on  a  market-oriented  course  if  it 
is  to  prosper  again.  As  Secretary  Block 
so  succinctly  stated  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony: 

We  cannot  continue  to  operate  a  farm 
program  with  an  incentive  to  overproduce, 
both  here  and  abroad,  while  the  Govern- 
ment shoulders  the  entire  burden  of 
overproduction  .  .  .  We  must  establish  poli- 
cies that  assure  the  farmer  "feels  the 
market." 

Some  argue  that  without  high  sup- 
port levels,  smaller  farmers  will  go  out 
of  business.  That  simply  is  not  true.  In 
fact  it  is  the  current  overproduction 
and  the  resulting  stress  in  the  farm 
economy  that  is  crushing  the  small 
farmer.  A  market  orientation  to  farm 
price  supports  that  allows  farmers  to 
freely  respond  to  market  conditions 
should  certainly  benefit  all  farmers. 
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especially  the  small  farming  enter- 
prises. ThUi  is  particularly  so  because 
the  larger  farmer  will  produce  without 
price  support  protection  if  the  floor 
price  is  established  at  a  high  enough 
level. 

Two  years  ago.  during  consideration 
of  the  1981  farm  bill.  I  expressed  my 
concern  about  the  problems  inherent 
in  excessively  high  Federal  price  sup- 
ports. My  original  bill.  8.  884.  con- 
tained market  clearing  price  supports 
and  a  stroikg  maiitet  orientation.  It  set 
loan  rates  at  75  percent  of  a  moving 
average  of  recent  years'  market  prices. 
Some  observers  stated  this  bill  was 
several  years  ahead  of  ita  time. 

Mr.  President.  U.S.  farmers  and  U.8. 
taxpayers  cannot  afford  a  farm  policy 
that  is  so  clearly  out  of  line  with  eco- 
nomic realty  as  is  the  present  policy. 
We  are  cirrently  coping  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  farm  policy  that  induces 
overproduction.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  massive  payment- 
in-kind  (PtK)  program  to  reduce  bur- 
densome stock  levels,  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  reduce  crop  produc- 
tion. PIK  is  needed  to  alleviate  the 
supply/demand  imbalance  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  the  UJ3.  agricultural 
sector.  However,  PIK  is  a  complex  and 
administratively  diffictilt  program,  as 
are  most  large-scale  production  con- 
trol efforts.  And,  it  reduces  the  gross 
national  product  and  catises  serious 
dislocation  in  support  and  processing 
industries. 

As  Secrtstary  Block  stated  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  JEC,  the  central 
question  with  regard  to  PIK  is: 

Have  we  learned  enough  from  recent  ex- 
periences to  adopt  policies  that  will  keep  us 
from  falling  back  into  the  same  situation  we 
had  before  f  IK? 

This  country  cannot  long  afford 
farm  programs  that  require  these  mas- 
sive production  adjustment  programs. 
Not  only  are  paid  land  diversions  and 
huge  farmer-owned  reserve  programs 
costly  to  the  taxpayer,  these  programs 
can  also  erode  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
international  markets  if  they  are  not 
flexible  enough  to  adwt  to  changing 
market  conditions.  They  make  us  seem 
to  be  unr^iable  suppliers. 

A  healthy  U.S.  farm  economy  is 
predicated  on  high  agricultural  export 
levels,  yet  U.S.  farm  exports  are  lag- 
ging despite  the  aggressive  efforts  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  In  part, 
this  is  due  to  the  export  subsidy  prac- 
tices of  other  coimtries.  but  it  may 
also  be  due.  in  part,  to  our  own  ac- 
tions. High  price  supports  not  only 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  farmers  here 
and  abroad,  they  diminish  our  com- 
petitive standing  in  world  markets. 

The  May  19  Wall  Street  Journal 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  the 
subject  of  diminishing  U.S.  dominance 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  world 
grain  matfcet.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
the  concliBion  of  my  remarks. 


The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  19. 
19831 

Lost  Extorts:  Lono  U.S.  Dohinance  in 

World  Grain  Trade  Is  Dimiiiishinc 

(By  Sue  Shellenbarger  and  Jeffrey  H. 

Bimbaum) 

The  last  of  several  grain  boats  bound  for 
China  steamed  out  of  the  port  of  New  Orle- 
ans recently  with  its  hull  one-quarter 
empty. 

Normally,  grain  purchasers  avoid  such 
"dead  freight,"  or  unused  shipping  capacity. 
Operating  a  ship  costs  too  much  to  let  it  sail 
without  a  full  load. 

But  the  Chinese  had  picked  up  the  last  of 
the  U.S.  grain  they  had  ordered  six  months 
earlier,  and  they  didn't  want  any  more.  Last 
year  at  this  time,  they  had  ordered  more 
than  8300  million  in  U.S.  wheat.  But  now 
they  have  found  cheaper  places  to  shop,  in 
Argentina  and  France.  So  China,  the  U.S.'s 
biggest  wheat  customer  last  year,  isn't  ex- 
pected to  buy  any  U.S.  wheat  for  delivery 
this  summer. 

The  China  syndrome  is  being  repeated 
with  disturbing  frequency  these  days.  By 
cutting  prices  and  taking  advantge  of  politi- 
cal discord  between  the  U.S.  and  some  of  its 
customers,  other  grain-exporting  nations 
are  muscling  in  on  the  traditional  U.S. 
dominance  in  the  world's  farm  trade.  The 
U.8.  share  of  world  trade  in  grains,  its  big- 
gest farm  export  by  far,  has  fallen  to  about 
53%  this  year  from  a  high  of  60%  in  1980. 
The  U.S.  faces  more  rough  sledding  in  years 
to  come. 

RrVALS  "GETTING  SMART" 

"Our  competitors  are  getting  smart."  says 
John  Urbanchuk,  chief  agricultural  econo- 
mist at  Wharton  Ek;onometric  Forecasting 
Associates.  "World  grain  trade  is  changing 
dynamically.  The  U.S.  is  going  to  face  in- 
creased competition  for  some  time  to  come." 

The  slippage  hurts  the  whole  economy. 
Agriculture  is  the  nation's  biggest  business, 
and  farm  products  are  the  nation's  biggest 
export  category,  accounting  for  18%  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  (Of  last  year's  $39.1  billion  in 
farm  exports,  the  SUte  Department  esti- 
mates, each  $1  billion  provided  30.000  Jobs 
off  the  farm.) 

And  agriculture,  more  than  many  indus- 
tries, is  hooked  on  exports.  During  the 
1970s,  farm  exports  nearly  tripled  until  U.S. 
farmers  sold  abroad  about  40%  of  what  they 
produced.  "Exports  govern  the  health  of 
the  whole  agricultural  system,"  says 
Charles  M.  Harper,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  ConAgra  Inc.  Of  Omaha,  a 
food  processor  and  major  grain  merchant. 

But  rising  competition  now  is  forcing  a 
rapid  withdrawal,  and  exports  are  expected 
to  dip  again  this  year,  causing  the  first 
three-year  decline  since  the  Depression.  The 
trend  means  that  "increases  in  farm  income 
are  going  to  be  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  over  the  next  five  to  10  years  than 
in  the  past,"  Mr.  Urbanchuk  says.  The 
export  slowdown,  along  with  bumper  har- 
vests, has  created  huge  surpluses.  To 
combat  them,  the  U.S.  has  proposed  its 
most  ambitious  farm  program  ever,  called 
payment-in-kind,  or  PIK. 

COULD  ENCOURAGE  COMPETITION 

Under  the  program,  farmers  will  be  paid 
in  cash  and  farm  goods  for  idling  as  much  as 
half  their  land.  This  is  expected  to  reduce 
surpluses  by  cutting  farm  output  sharply; 
that,  in  turn,  should  raise  prices  and  fatten 
farmers'  profits.  At  the  same  time,  though, 
the  move  is  likely  to  encourage  even  more 


competition  with  the  UJB.  in  world  farm 
trade.  That's  because  higher  grain  prices  in 
the  U.8.  tend  to  raise  grain  prices  every- 
where and  thus  are  incentives  for  other  na- 
tions to  increase  their  output.  Thus,  while 
PIK  has  brightened  UJS.  farmers'  income 
prospecte  this  year,  rising  export  competi- 
tion could  hurt  them  over  the  longer  term. 

The  UJ3.  could  regain  its  advantage,  of 
course,  if  crop  failures  transform  the  cur- 
rent world  grain  surplus  into  a  shortage. 
The  U.S..  as  the  world's  largest  grain  ex- 
porter with  a  big  storage  system,  holds  sway 
over  world  markets  at  such  times.  Also,  a 
world  economic  recovery  could  raise  import- 
ers' purchasing  power  and  demand.  The  cur- 
rent stagnation  of  world  grain  trade  belies 
many  nations'  growing  need  for  grain.  The 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization says  26  countries  are  seriously 
short  of  It. 

But  many  of  the  changes  in  the  world 
trade  arena  are  likely  to  endure— the  in- 
creased capability  of  competitors,  for  exam- 
ple, and  U.S.-Soviet  differences.  Even  the 
U.S.'s  own  farm-price  supports  are  a  grow- 
ing cause  of  the  export  decline,  experts  say. 

BICR  RICE 

U.S.  programs  keep  U.S.  rice  prices  so 
high,  for  example,  that  importers  turn  to 
other  sources.  The  key  element  is  the  X3&. 
"loan  rate"— the  amount  the  government 
will  lend  a  farmer  against  his  crop  if  free- 
market  prices  are  too  low. 

The  loan  rate  for  rice  is  $179.45  a  metric 
ton.  That  means  that  after  shipping  and 
other  costs.  U.S.  rice  for  export  at  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  costs  $460  a  ton,  or  59  percent 
more  than  the  $290-a-ton  price  offered  by 
Thailand,  another  major  rice  exporter.  As  a 
result,  U.S.  rice  exports  are  expected  to  fall 
25  percent  this  year,  while  UJS.  rice  stock- 
piles nearly  double. 

When  price  supports  get  too  high,  they 
prevent  exports  altogether.  U.S.  support 
prices  for  some  dairy  products,  at  twice  the 
world  prices,  keep  U.S.  dairy  farmers  from 
competing  on  world  markets  and  even  en- 
courage imports. 

The  steady  increases  in  loan  rates  for 
other  farm  commodities  in  recent  years, 
such  as  wheat,  threaten  to  lock  farmers  out 
of  those  crop  markets,  too.  experts  say. 
•We've  been  trying  like  hell  to  get  the  price 
up,"  says  Bernard  Steinweg,  senior  vice 
president  of  Continenul  Grain  Co..  a  major 
exporter.  "Then  we  tell  these  countries. 
We're  going  to  defend  our  markets.'  I'm 
scratching  my  head.  If  I  wanted  to  keep  my 
share  compared  to  Cargill  (another  major 
exporter),  I  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  raise  my 
price." 

"Our  policies  are  hindering  exports  across 
the  board,  even  in  grain,"  where  UJS.  farm- 
ing and  grain-handling  efficiencies  usually 
give  it  an  advantage,  says  Fred  H.  Sander- 
son, senior  fellow  at  Resources  for  the 
Future,  a  Washington  think  tank.  "Our 
prices  are  high  enough  for  our  competitors 
to  shoot  under  them  and  make  some  money, 
too." 

Those  competitors  are  proving  themselves 
increasingly  capable.  Even  though  two 
major  grain-exporting  nations.  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  were  crippled  by  drought 
this  year,  others  have  been  on  a  selling  blitz, 
cutting  prices,  offering  special  credit  terms 
and  locking  up  future  markets  with  long- 
term  grain  trade  treaties.  Canada  has  seven 
such  agreements  covering  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  its  crop:  Argentina  has  eight,  Aus- 
tralia nine. 
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"The  VS.  is  meetlnf  stiff.  sUff  eompeU- 
tton."  aiya  Knot  Poole,  vice  president  for 
grmln  at  Acri  Industrlet  Inc..  a  Dn  Molnee 
farmer  cooperaUve.  Often.  compeUton  take 
advantace  of  Washington's  Internationa] 
<ilqNites.  supplying  grain  to  Cuba.  Iran  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  U.8.  grain-company 
execuUve  says  of  his  traveta  to  Moacow: 
"Every  time  we  tatt  to  them,  we  hear.  'You 
arent  a  reliable  supplier.'  They  teU  that  to 
biBlneaa  people  and  export  companies  every 
chance  they  get"  Since  the  1980  grain  em- 
bargo, the  VA.  share  of  Soviet  grain  im- 
ports has  faUen  to  30  percent  from  70  per- 
cent. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  trying  to 
raise  exports.  It  increased  direct  credit  and 
loan  guarantCM  for  farm-import  customers 
by  83  percent,  to  851  billion.  It  used  a  new 
low-interest  "blended  credit"  program  to 
win  business  with  Pakistan.  Yemen  and  Mo- 
rocco and  subsidlBed  s  recent  flour  sale  to 
Kgypt.  The  administration  also  raised  its 
contribution  to  private  export-promotion 
groups  by  30  percent  and  is  seeking  another. 
31  pocent  increase  next  year.  After  a  long 
internal  debate,  it  offered  to  negotiate  a 
new  long-term  grain  trade  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  who  have  accepted  the  offer. 

But  other  nations  have  been  Just  as  ag- 
gressive in  pursuit  of  farm  trade.  Canada's 
government  wheat  board  offers  guaranteed 
credit  lines  to  food  importers  at  rates  one 
quarter  of  a  percentage  point  below  the  Ca- 
nadian prime  rate.  It  recently  snared  a  $130 
million  wheat  and  barley  sale  to  East  Ger- 
many, a  big  XJS.  customer.  PlUsbury  Co.. 
the  Minneapolis  food  processor  and  grain 
merchant,  estimates  that  the  U.S.'s  share  of 
grain  imports  by  Eastern  Eniropean  nations 
fell  to  51  percent  this  year  from  74  percent 
last  year.  The  Caiuulians'  $1  bUlion  in  credit 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  helped 
win  Soviet  busiitess.  too. 

The  European  Community  has  led  a  wave 
of  price-cutting  with  iU  export  subsidies.  In 
April,  an  EC  subsidy  of  $83  a  ton  brought 
the  price  of  French  wheat  for  export  down 
to  $138  a  ton.  below  the  $135  to  $138-a-ton 
price  tag  then  on  U.S.  wheat.  In  February, 
the  EC  began  offering  an  extra  subsidy  on 
wheat  to  China,  and  it  has  won  much  of  the 
business  there  that  the  U.S.  has  lost.  U.S. 
officials  expect  French  wheat  sales  to  China 
to  rise  nineteenfold  this  year,  sales  to  the 
Soviets  fourfold.  The  French  also  recently 
won  a  major  wheat  sale  to  Brazil,  a  nation 
that  usually  buys  most  of  its  wheat  from 
theU.S. 

To  compete.  Argentina  cut  its  prices  to 
the  bone.  After  a  mammoth  wheat  harvest 
this  year,  that  nation  had  "mountains  of 
wheat  l^ng  in  the  streets."  says  Alan 
Maurer.  an  Agriculture  Department  econo- 
mist. Argentine  export  concerns  cut  wheat 
prices  $15  to  $30  a  ton  below  U.S.  prices. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  adroit  price  shoppers. 
"Jumped  on  that  like  a  rooster  on  a  Jime 
bug."  Mr.  Maurer  says.  Says  another  depart- 
ment analyst:  "If  we  offered  U.S.  com  at 
$375  delivered  to  the  moon.  Argentina 
would  give  it  to  you  at  $374."  In  Argentina, 
there  are  no  farm-price  supports.  So  farm- 
ers there,  who  till  some  of  the  world's  rich- 
est farmland,  must  absorb  the  losses  caused 
by  prlce<utting. 

Braslllan  exporters  also  pose  stiff  compe- 
tition. BraaOian  soybean-oil  exporters, 
whose  borrowings  are  subsidised  by  the  gov- 
ernment, regularly  undercut  U.S.  prices  by 
10  percent  or  more.  This  year,  "the  price  of 
BraaUlan  soybean  oil  is  ss  low  in  relation  to 
the  XJA  price  as  I've  ever  seen  it."  says  a 
grain  merchant. 


The  strength  of  the  U.&  dollar  makea  it 
easier  for  competitors  to  underprice  the 
U.a  So  does  this  fiscal  year's  $31.3  billion  in 
\J&.  farm  programs.  Under  PIK.  VS.  farm- 
ers have  signed  up  to  idle  nearly  one-third 
of  their  normal  cropland,  almost  twice  as 
much  as  expected.  Anticipation  of  the  re- 
sulting cutbacks  in  production  has  helped 
raise  prices  for  com.  rice,  wheat,  sorghum 
and  cotton  since  January. 

But  U.S.  farmers  aren't  the  only  ones  re- 
joicing over  PIK.  Because  the  U.S.  is  the 
biggest  grain  trader,  grain  prices  worldwide 
are  set  in  relation  to  prices  on  U.S.  futures 
markets.  If  U.S.  farm  programs  Increase 
prices  on  U.S.  futures  markets,  as  PIK  has. 
they  also  raise  world  prices.  So  U.S.  farm 
subsidies  raise  prices  to  farmers  in.  say. 
Canada.  Australia  and  Argentina,  where 
farm  prices  are  supported  little  or  not  at  all. 
Hence  the  price  of  a  foreign  farm  commodi- 
ty. Argentine  wheat  for  example,  can  rise 
and  still  be  cheaper  than  American  wheat, 
spurring  Argentine  output.  Argentine  farm- 
ers are  "Jumping  up  and  down  with  glee  at 
our  PIK  program."  says  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment spokesman. 

Argentine  wheat  acreage  rose  17  percent 
last  year  and  is  expected  to  increase  again 
this  year.  Australian  wheat  acreage  has 
risen  43  percent  since  1974  and  is  expected 
to  keep  increasing.  Canadian  farmers  have 
raised  wheat  acreage  19  percent  since  1978 
and  plan  another,  5  percent  to  6  percent 
this  year.  In  Thailand,  a  major  exporter  of 
livestock  feed  as  well  as  rice.  land  under  cul- 
tivation has  Jumped  more  than  35  percent 
since  1974. 

•We're  cutting  back  while  these  other 
countries  are  expanding.  It  concerns  us.  but 
I  don't  know  there's  much  we  can  do  about 
it."  says  Richard  Smith,  administrator  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Lewis  A.  Remele.  president  of  Peavey 
Grain  Cos..  a  unit  of  ConAgra  Inc..  the  big- 
gest publicly  held  grain  merchant,  laments: 
"These  high  prices  are  encouraging  a  lot 
more  production  around  the  world,  and  that 
means  more  competition." 

It  also  means  more  capital  Investment  in 
agriculture  outside  the  U.S.  Australia  has 
built  modem  grain-loading  facilities  on  its 
westem  coast,  and  Canada  is  building  a  new 
port  facility  at  Prince  Rupert.  British  Co- 
lumbia. In  Thailand,  one  of  the  liveliest 
areas  for  agricultural  Investment.  Du  Pont 
Co.  just  opened  a  $2.2  million  farm-chemical 
plant  near  Bangkok.  Thailand's  young  but 
aggressive  poultry  industry  has  increased 
exports  three  hundredfold  since  1974  and 
snared  a  No.  2  share  of  Japanese  poultry  im- 
ports, behind  the  U.S. 

To  U.S.  grain  traders,  shippers  and  han- 
dlers, the  loss  of  U.S.  market  share  in  world 
trade  is  potentially  disastrous.  The  heaviest 
competition  now  is  In  world  wheat  trade  and 
wheat-exporting  regions  such  as  Nebraska. 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  have  been  hurt 
worst.  At  Houston,  the  nation's  biggest 
wheat-shipping  port,  exports  are  "as  slow  as 
they've  been  In  several  years."  causing  lay- 
offs and  reduced  work-hours,  says  an  execu- 
tive of  a  large  export  concern. 

Some  companies  recently  expanded  their 
facilities,  betting  that  the  export  growth  of 
the  1970s  would  continue.  Peavy  Co..  ac- 
quired by  ConAgra  last  year,  began  in  1981 
to  build  a  big  new  elevator  near  Portland. 
Ore.,  an  area  where  exporters  now  are 
laying  off  workers  and  shutting  down  facili- 
ties temporarily  because  of  slack  business. 

Many  expect  a  revival  of  trade.  "From  a 
long-term  standpoint,  we  feel  that  the  eleva- 


tor Is  a  good  Investment. "  says  Mr.  Harper 
of  ConAgra.  The  timing,  he  says,  "could  be 
off  a  year  or  two." 

But  the  grain  Industry's  surplus  shipping 
and  handling  capacity  likely  will  persist 
until  the  late  IMOs.  says  RuawU  Bragg,  vice 
president  of  grain  merchandising  for  Pills- 
bury.  "The  entire  agribusiness  system  a  few 
years  ago  geared  up  to  feed  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  need  for  that  hasn't  materialised. 
Now.  the  system  is  in  dire  straits."* 


May  Sims 
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REMMEL  DUDLEY  RETIRES 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
I  Remmel  "Rem  "  Dudley  will  retire  as 
vice  president  for  government  rela- 
tions at  Metropolitan  Insurance  Com- 
panies. It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to 
count  this  fellow  Arkansan  as  a  close 
friend  and  adviser  throughout  my 
career  in  politics. 

Remmel  Hamilton  Dudley  was  bom 
on  February  22.  1918.  In  Clay  County, 
Ark.  He  moved  with  his  family  to 
Jonesboro  before  he  was  a  year  old 
and  attended  public  schools  there. 
UiTon  graduation  from  high  school,  he 
worked  as  a  grand  jury  stenographer 
and  then  moved  to  Washington.  D.C., 
where  he  attended  George  Washing- 
ton University  before  returning  to  Ar- 
kansas and  earning  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence and  L.L.B.  in  law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

Twelve  days  after  receiving  his  law 
degree  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Marines  where  he  served  his 
country  for  21  years.  He  served  as  the 
Junior  officer  of  the  USS  Helena 
which  sank  in  the  battle  of  Kula  Oulf 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  in  1943.  He 
also  led  an  artillery  unit  ashore  at  Iwo 
Jima  on  D-Day.  His  last  5  years  with 
the  military  were  spent  in  the  Office 
of  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Rem  opened  the  Washington  office 
of  Metropolitan  Insurance  Companies 
as  a  Government  relations  associate 
more  than  19  years  ago.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  in  1968. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Sim- 
shine  VerPlanck  of  Tampa.  Fla.  They 
were  married  on  February  14, 1947. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  cadre 
of  Government  relations  executives 
will  certainly  miss  this  trusted 
member  of  their  number.  Rem  Dudley 
can  always  be  counted  on  for  soimd  in- 
formation and  advice.  Newcomers  to 
the  field  would  be  wise  to  follow  his 
example. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  great  contribution  that  Rem 
Dudley  has  made  to  the  cause  of  effec- 
tive and  fair  lobbying.  I  am  proud  to 
call  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Stmshlne, 
my  friends.  I  wish  them  well  in  their 
well-deserved  retirement. 

Recently  the  American  Cotmcil  of 
Life  Insurance's  Political  Activities 
Review  featured  Rem's  observations 
about  the  political  process.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  that  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  article  f  ollowa: 

Nm  To  tTllBBSTAMS  PouncAL  PaOCBiS. 

DublktSats 
It's  important  for  the  Ufe  insurance  busi- 
ness to  understand  the  political  process,  ac- 
cording to  Remmel  "Rem"  Dudley.  Metro- 
politan Life's  man  In  WadUngton  for  the 
past  19  years. 

In  fact,  he  says  it's  more  important  than 
ever. 

"Times  have  changed."  he  explained. 
"When  I  first  started  to  work  here  for  the 
Metropolit8n.  power  was  concentrated  in 
the  Congrfss'  committee  chairmen.  If  you 
wanted  to  cet  something  done,  you  simply 
went  to  tht  chairman  of  the  committee  you 
needed  to  deal  with,  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  maybe  a  few  others.  You  would 
go  around  to  the  remaining  members  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  and  inform  them  as  to 
what  you  were  doing,  but  the  key  was  the 
committee  chairman." 

Today,  (he  Metropolitan  vice  president 
says  the  situation  Is  much  different. 

"The  institution  of  Congress  has  changed 
dramatically.  Power  is  diluted,  committee 
chairmen  are  elected,  committees  have  been 
expanded,  subcommittees  have  been  cre- 
ated, and  sessions  that  used  to  be  closed  to 
the  public  are  now  open."  he  said. 

He  added  that  while  the  new  way  of  doing 
things  is  more  democratic,  it  is  also  less  effi- 
cient and  more  time  consuming. 

"Now  you  have  to  go  to  every  member  and 
present  your  case."  he  said.  "The  committee 
chairmen  are  still  Important,  but  their 
power  has  been  spread  around.  This  has 
made  the  work  of  those  of  us  who  are  legis- 
lative advocates'  more  complex." 

Mr.  Dudley  said  the  fact  that  every 
member  of  key  committees  must  now  be  ap- 
proached has  made  it  vital  that  businesses 
such  as  the  life  insurance  business  be  more 
politically  active  and  especially  be  more  po- 
litically active  and  especially  that  company 
executives  develop  good  working  relation- 
ships with  their  own  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. 

Another  change  that  makes  knowledge  of 
how  Washington  works  more  important,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dudley.  Is  the  increasing  in- 
volvement of  the  federal  government  In  the 
affairs  of  the  business. 

"Even  though  our  business  is  primarily 
regulated  by  the  states,  the  federal  govem- 
ment  Is  getting  more  and  more  Involved  in 
what  we  do."  he  said.  "Look  at  risk  classifi- 
cation. My  personal  view  is  that  this  ought 
to  be  a  sUte  issue,  but  it  has  become  a  fed- 
eral issue  and  we've  got  to  deal  with  it 
here." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  insurance  compa- 
nies come  under  federal  government  scruti- 
ny for  much  more  than  Just  their  insurance 
products. 

"We  an  large  employers,  and  we  are 
looked  at  for  our  employer-employee  rela- 
tions." he  said.  "Also,  we  are  big  investors, 
and  the  government  is  interested  in  our  in- 
vestments. We  own  a  lot  of  real  estate  and 
there  are  many  Issues  affecting  us  as  land- 
owners. And  we  are  taxpayers,  and  I  don't 
have  to  tell  anybody  in  the  business  how 
the  government  has  been  getting  Involved  in 
the  area  of  life  insurance  company  Ux- 
ation." 

Mr.  Dudley,  who  will  retire  from  The  Met- 
ropolitan on  June  1.  said  he  has  had  great 
respect  for  the  Council  and  iU  predecessor 
groups  over  the  years,  "They've  been  able  to 
aocompllrti  a  great  deal  with  a  minimum  of 
resources,"  he  noted. 

He  added  that  he  would  like  to  see  every 
ACLI  member  company  get  behind  the  Life 


Insurance  PAC  and  the  Council's  political 
activities. 

"Regardless  of  company  size,  type  or  loca- 
tion, we  are  one  business,  one  association. 
and  what  the  Council  does  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  see  every 
company  support  what  the  Council  is 
doing."* 


and  the  drawbacks  largely  overlooked. 
The  agricultural  community's  unani- 
mous opposition  to  S.  267  tmderscores 
this  point.  I  believe  their  objections 
should  receive  the  attention  of  every 
Senator  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
today's  farmer  before  this  legislation 
comes  to  the  floor.* 


FARMERS  UNITE  AGAINST  COAL 
SLURRY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  recent  hearing  of  the  Stu-face  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  we  witnessed 
a  remaritable  display  of  unanimity 
from  the  Nation's  major  agricultural 
organisations.  At  the  same  table  we 
had  representatives  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  American  Agricul- 
ture Movement,  the  National  Farmers 
Union  and  the  National  Grange.  All 
stated  their  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  Federal  eminent  domain  for  coal- 
slurry  pipelines.  Not  present,  but 
adding  their  voices  to  that  chorus, 
were  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association. 

As  Robert  MuUins  of  the  National 
Fanners  Union  put  it: 
I  think  you  have  a  unique  situation  here. 

•  •  •  The  record  should  show  that  for  once 
you  have  all  the  major  farm  organizations 
in  the  country  In  virtual  agreement  on 
something.  ...  I  think  that  should  say 
something  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
broad-based  concern  about  coal-slurry 
pipelines.  One  is  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads are  liable  to  increase  their 
freight  rates  for  grain  and  other  farm 
commodities  if  a  major  segment  of 
their  traffic  is  taken  away  from  them. 
This  would  raise  food  prices  and  cut 
into  farm  income.  Another  concern  is 
the  potential  use  of  large  amounts  of 
scarce  Western  water  needed  for  agri- 
culture. 

The  objection  raised  most  frequent- 
ly, though,  goes  to  the  central  purpose 
of  the  bill:  Granting  Federal  powers  of 
eminent  domain— providing  a  special 
benefit  to  private  developers,  with  sub- 
stantial impacts  in  cost  and  disruption 
to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  abrogat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  individual  States 
to  make  their  own  land  use  and  re- 
source decisions. 

Jim  Miller  of  the  National  Grange 
put  it  this  way: 

In  summary,  agriculture  stands  to  lose  big 
if  Congress  grants  eminent  domain  author- 
ity for  slurry  lines.  It  will  be  agriculture's 
water  that  moves  the  coal.  It  will  be  farm- 
ers' and  ranchers'  land  across  which  the 
lines  and  the  traffic  will  run.  and  it  will  be 
aigriculture  that  will  bear  the  costs  If  slurry 
lines  assume  the  bulk  of  the  coal  transpor- 
tation business.  Agriculture  will  pay  the 
cost  and  gain  none  of  the  benefits,  if  any  In 
fact  do  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
spective benefits  of  coal-slurry  pipe- 
lines have  been  greatly  exaggerated 


THE  IMMIGRA'nON  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.    BINGAMAN.    Mr.    President. 

last  week  I  cast  my  vote  in  opposition 
to  final  passage  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act,  S.  529.  I  did 
so  recognizing  the  great  complexity  of 
this  problem,  and  with  great  respect 
for  the  time  and  effort  spent  by  so 
many  concerned  persons  to  attempt  to 
find  a  constructive  and  balanced  solu- 
tion. I  voted  against  this  measure  be- 
cause, in  the  final  analysis,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  did  not  meet  the  funda- 
mental tests  of  fairness  and  effective- 
ness. 

In  my  view  the  most  troubling  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  its  reliance  on  em- 
ployer sanctions  as  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  law.  I  object  to  employer  sanc- 
tions on  two  counts:  potential  discrimi- 
natory impact,  and  workability. 

My  first  concern  is  the  discrimina- 
tion which  is  likely  to  result  against 
minorities  in  our  society,  particularly 
Hispanics.  While  there  is  serious  con- 
cern about  the  Impact  of  increased  il- 
legal immigration  into  this  country.  I 
believe  it  would  be  tragic  to  create  a 
system  which  aggravates  discrimina- 
tion problems,  and  which  submits 
American  citizens  and  legal  immi- 
grants to  indignities  and  suspicion  be- 
cause of  their  surnames  or  the  color  of 
their  skin.  Acting  on  this  concern,  I 
supported  amendments  to  sunset  em- 
ployer sanctions  after  5  years  if  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  were  to  develop, 
and  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  re- 
dress of  discrimination  in  employment 
as  a  result  of  employer  sanctions.  I 
very  much  regret  that  these  construc- 
tive amendments  were  not  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  work- 
ability, employer  sanctions  exist  today 
in  Canada  and  a  number  of  European 
countries:  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  these  programs  reveals 
that  they  have  not  achieved  their  goal 
of  reducing  knowing  employment  of  il- 
legal aliens.  Moreover,  enforcement  of 
such  a  system  would  be  highly  intru- 
sive and  burdensome  on  employers, 
particularly  small  business.  While  the 
bill  contains  sense-of-Congress  lan- 
guage that  adequate  resources  be  com- 
mitted to  enforcement  of  the  law, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  will 
have  the  capacity  and  resources  to  en- 
force these  sanctions. 

Even  assuming  employer  sanctions 
could  be  effectively  enforced,  I  do  not 
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believe  that  they  would  be  an  effective 
deterrent  avalnst  the  flow  of  illegal 
immigration  into  this  country.  Experi- 
ence in  other  countries  has  demon- 
strated that  Jobs  will  continue  to  be 
available  from  those  employers  who 
perceive  the  risk  of  prosecution  to  be 
remote.  In  addition,  since  the  immi- 
gration we  are  now  experiencing  in 
this  country  grows  out  of  a  desire  to 
escape  poverty  and  hardship,  it  is  un- 
likely that  illegal  immigrants  wiU  be 
discouraged  from  attempting  to  find  a 
better  life  in  this  country  until  more 
favorable  economic  conditions  prevail 
in  their  native  lands. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
implications  of  the  verification  system 
imposed  by  the  bill.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  given  3  years  to  come  up 
with  a  tamper-proof  form  of  documen- 
tation which  will  serve  this  piupose. 
Frankly,  lir.  President.  I  doubt  that 
this  can  be  accomplished;  and  I  am  un- 
comfortable with  the  implications  of 
what  we  are  doing.  This  bill  has 
caused  great  alarm  and  anger  among 
my  Hispanic  constituents:  they  suspect 
that  it  is  only  they  who  will  have  to 
show  their  identification  cards,  pass- 
ports, or  birth  certificates:  it  is  they 
who  will  be  selected  out  for  resent- 
ment and  possible  discrimination.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  correct  in  their  assess- 
ments, and  that  their  feelings  must  be 
respected.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no 
HisiMuiic  Members  of  this  body  who 
can  speak  with  personal  experience  of 
the  outrage  of  discrimination,  of  the 
assumption  that  you  are  not  American 
because  of  your  appearance.  That  con- 
cern may  be  easily  dismissed  as  emo- 
tionalism by  some:  but  I  believe  we 
should  take  it  as  a  note  of  warning  as 
we  proceed  by  uncertain  and  unknown 
means  to  deal  with  one  problem  that 
we  do  not  create  greater  evils  in  its 
place.* 


NOMINATION  OF  FORMER  SENA- 
TOR STONE  AS  SPECIAL 
ENVOY  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  FTFT-MS  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of 
former  Senator  Richard  G.  Stone  to 
be  President  Reagan's  special  envoy  to 
Central  America. 

Dick  Stone  is  known  to  us  all  as  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  whose 
dedicated  work  and  devotion  to  his 
country  produced  some  of  the  most 
stirring  commentary  on  the  situation 
in  Latin  America  ever  heard  on  the 
Senate  floor.  He  has  long  recognized 
the  dangers  posed  by  the  terrorism 
and  violence  promoted  by  the  interna- 
tional left  to  our  region.  He  is  truly  a 
man  with  imlque  qualifications  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  principles  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  dignity  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  Dick  Stone's 
mission  which  invites  a  moment's  re- 


flection. Some  of  those  who  observe 
the  situation  in  Central  America  from 
the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  insist  that  peace  can  be 
brought  there  only  through  negotia- 
tions with  the  leftist  terrorist  forces 
which  are  attacking  governments  com- 
mitted to  democracy  in  the  region.  For 
these  critics,  the  m^pointment  of  Sena- 
tor Stone  would  t>e  merely  a  preamble 
to  the  engagement  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  region  in  a  process  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  left.  That  process  would 
present  a  fait  accompli  to  the  people 
who  have  been  terrorized  by  the  leftist 
forces  for  so  many  years.  In  classic 
leftist  fashion,  terriorists  are  trying  to 
carve  out  a  place  in  a  so-called  coali- 
tion government  or  popular  front  gov- 
ernment, like  that  which  took  over 
Nicaragiia  after  the  ouster  of  Somoza, 
so  that  they  can  then  move  to  consoli- 
date their  position  and  eliminate  their 
competition.  Those  in  the  United 
States  who  support  negotiations  would 
reward  the  left  for  their  years  of 
terror.  But  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  20th  century  has  seen  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  West  has  tried  to 
accommodate  the  desires  of  leftist  dic- 
tators and  expansionist  tyrants 
through  negotiations.  At  Munich,  at 
Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Tehran,  in  the 
Kennedy-Khnischev  accords  and  the 
Paris  peace  agreements,  in  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II.  the  West  has  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  surrogates:  it  has  never  won.  Time 
after  time,  the  left  has  treated  such 
agreements  as  mere  scraps  of  paper 
after  they  have  served  their  purpose: 
that  is.  after  they  have  bought  time 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  forces  of 
the  left  unencumbered  by  parallel  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  the  forces  of 
freedom. 

I  support  Senator  Stone  for  this  po- 
sition because  I  an  confident  that  he 
will  be  a  forthright  advocate  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  long-range  interests  of  freedom 
and  peace  for  this  hemisphere.  But  let 
us  be  clear  as  to  our  intent.  In  the 
terms  of  the  present-day  conflict  in 
Central  America,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  now  being  confronted  by  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine,  and  one  of  them  is  going 
to  have  to  give  way.  This  Senator,  for 
one.  does  not  intend  to  ask  Senator 
Stone  to  go  to  Central  America  and 
negotiate  away  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  give  the  seal  of  approval  of  the 
United  States  to  the  establishment  of 
permanent  Soviet  satellites  in  country 
after  country  in  Central  America. 
Those  kinds  of  so-called  negotiations 
are  nothing  more  than  timely  capitu- 
lations by  attrition. 

Throughout  Central  America  the 
terrorists  of  the  left  are  being  further 
and  further  Isolated  by  those  who 
champion  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democratic  development.  E^ren  in  Nica- 
ragua, as  the  Contras  arrive  in  town 
after  town,  the  Sandinistas  and  their 


totalitarian  bloc  committees  and  over- 
sized army  are  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  popular  will  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  negotiate,  Mr.  President. 
Yes:  it  is  time  to  talk,  very  clearly  and 
very  forthrightly,  about  the  goals  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  countries 
of  Central  America.  It  is  the  time  to 
talk  of  peace  and  freedom,  of  eliminat- 
ing terrorism,  lawlessness,  and  intimi- 
dation, and  moviitg  toward  a  stable 
and  peaceful  foundation  for  further 
democratic  development  in  that 
region.  It  is  a  time  to  make  clear  to  all 
parties  that  intrusion  from  totalitar- 
ian powers  outside  our  hemisphere 
will  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  time  to 
make  clear,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Symms  amendment,  that  Castro  is  ex- 
pected to  live  up  to  his  assurances  that 
he  will  no  longer  export  terrorism  and 
revolution  to  the  hemisphere.  But  it  is 
not  time— and  never  will  be— to  talk  of 
negotiating  away  our  security. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America  are  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  accords.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  here  that  I  have  invited  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  to  come  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  in  order  to  discuss  the 
full  implications  and  content  of  the  ac- 
cords and  all  agreements  made  pursu- 
ant to  them  since  1962.  with  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  interested  in 
formulating  guidelines  for  American 
policy  in  the  region.  If  we  do  not  un- 
derstand what  agreements  have  al- 
ready been  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba,  how  can  we  prognos- 
ticate about  what  steps  to  take  next? 

When  Alexander  Haig  came  before 
our  committee  in  February  1982,  I 
asked  him  about  the  six  or  seven  filing 
cabinets  full  of  material  on  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev accords  at  the  State 
Department,  some  of  which  I  had  been 
told  would  never  be  made  public.  At 
that  time  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  us  a  summary.  But  several  times  I 
have  asked  him  and  his  successor  to 
give  us  a  full  accounting  in  open  ses- 
sion l>efore  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people 
knew  what  is  in  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev accords.  On  what  basis  are  we 
dealing  with  Cutta  and  the  Soviet 
Union?  What  threat  do  they  pose,  not 
only  to  the  Central  American  region, 
but  to  our  southern  border,  to  the 
cities  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  to 
the  cities  in  our  heartland?  Can  those 
cities  be  reached  by  the  missiles  on  the 
Russian  TU-95  bombers  presently  lo- 
cated in  Cuba?  We  must  ask  all  the 
hard  questions  and  get  full  answers  in 
public  session. 

Such  an  inquiry  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  our  new  special  envoy  to 
Central  America  to  deal  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  other  forces  there  be- 
cause it  will  articulate  precisely  the 


framework  within  which  he  is  being 
asked  to  work.  We  should  make  it 
clear  to  our  special  oivoy  and  to  the 
world— as  we  have  in  pantng  the 
Symms  amendment  last  August— that 
we  intend  to  defend  the  freedom, 
peace,  and  stability  in  this  hemisphere 
with  whatever  means  necessary 
against  any  threat  from  totalitarian 
powers  ddivered  from  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  many 
Senators  will  Join  in  wishing  Senator 
Stone  all  the  best  in  his  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile the  forces  of  freedom  and  the 
threats  tliat  confront  them  in  this 
hemisphere.  I  can  only  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  United  States 
never  flags  from  its  conviction  that 
freedom  ahould  prevail.  Oiu-  freedom 
cannot  be  negotiated  away,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nor  can  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on 
which  the  freedom  of  so  many  Ameri- 
can republics  is  predicated.  I  therefore 
urge  Senator  Stone  to  reaffirm  the 
principles  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  Symms  amendment  to  all  parties 
with  which  he  has  dialog  in  this  duties 
in  the  central  American  region  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  stance  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Central  America,  and  the 
support  Which  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  have  in  common  for  his 
efforts. 

I  thank  the  Chair.* 


MILWAUKEE  GOES  TO  BAT 
*  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  are  a  source  of 
pride  and  Joy  for  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee. Des|>ite  the  Brewers'  loss  to  the 
St.  Loufe  Cardinals  in  the  World 
Series  lait  fall,  they  inspired  a  reces- 
sion-plagtied  community  and  gave 
hope  to  many  people  facing  economic 
hardships.  On  a  recent  trip  home.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Northwest  Ori- 
ent's monthly  magazine  on  the  impor- 
tant cohtributions  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers  have  made  to  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. I  commend  the  Brewers  for 
the  contribution  they  have  made  to 
Milwaukee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  article  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Northwest  Orient.  May  1983] 
Goes  TO  Bat 

THE  BREWERS  ARE  ROT  JUST  A  BASBBAIX  TEAM: 
THEY'RE  A  CnriC  CAUSE 

It  is  late  January  in  Milwaukee,  the 
middle  of  a  winter  that  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly kind  to  the  country's  economy,  and 
especially  to  the  economy  of  cities  like  Mil- 
waukee, which  have  long  been  the  industrial 
heart  of  the  nation. 

This  year,  however.  Milwaukee  has  had 
something  that  the  other  cities  have  not: 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  baaeteU  team,  a 
team  that  has  become  a  cause  in  iU  conunu- 
nity:  a  teatn  around  which  the  entire  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  risen  up,  struck  by  its  vision 
and  thrilled  by  its  succen.  The  story  of  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  Is  not  an  ordinary  story. 


It  picks  up  on  a  particular  evening  in  Jan- 
uary, as  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Pfister 
Hotel  rapidly  fills  with  a  huge  number  of 
buoyant  Milwaukeeans.  all  quickly  slough- 
ing their  overcoats  and  taking  up  a  bottle  of 
beer  with  their  free  hand.  It  is  the  Diamond 
Dinner,  a  time  to  reexperience  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Brewers'  winning  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  pennant  in  1982  and  their  near 
mlB  In  the  World  Series  against  St.  Louis. 
So  enthusiastic  is  the  city's  support  for  the 
team  that  general  manager  Harry  Dalton 
would  say  later  in  the  evening  that  "you 
would  think  that  we  had  won  the  Series, 
three  games  to  four." 

The  elevators  keep  opening  on  the  sev- 
enth floor,  disgorging  new  ranks  of  revelers. 
while  those  already  arrived  find  themselves 
pressed  increasingly  closer  to  the  walls.  The 
ones  fortunate  enough  to  have  tickets  to  the 
Celebrity  Reception  push  on  toward  a  ball- 
room at  one  end  of  the  floor,  where  Brewers 
sitting  along  two  rows  of  tables  obligingly 
sign  autographs,  and  occasionally  stand  up 
.  to  have  their  pictures  taken  with  Susie  and 
Billy,  or  even  sometimes  with  Mother  and 
Orandma.  The  proceeds  for  the  Celebrity 
Reception,  as  well  as  the  dinner  to  follow, 
all  go  to  the  charitable  organization  Ath- 
letes for  Youth  (AFY).  one  of  the  reasons 
the  Brewers  have  become  a  cause  in  the 
community. 

At  the  door,  part-owner  Ben  Barkin 
warmly  greets  nearly  every  person  who 
enters.  Barkin,  president  and  principal 
owner  Bud  Selig  and  former  Green  Bay 
Packer  and  Football  Hall-of-Famer  Willie 
Davis  all  founded  Athletes  for  Youth,  and  it 
is  the  idealism  represented  by  a  community 
cause  such  as  this  that  finds  a  reflection  in 
the  character  of  the  ball  club. 

Inside  the  ballroom,  right  fielder  Charlie 
Moore,  recipient  of  the  Unsung  Hero  Award, 
sits  writing  his  name  and  quietly  beaming. 
as  perhaps  an  unsung  hero  typically  would. 
Third  baseman  Paul  Molitor  (Igniter  Award. 
American  League  lALl  runs-scored  leader) 
signs  a  profusion  of  balls  and  bats  tendered 
him  by  a  crowd  of  breathless  youngsters. 
Shortstop  Robin  Yount  (AL  Most  Valuable 
Player  [MVPl.  major  league  baseball  MVP. 
Harvey  Kuenn  Hitting  Excellence  Award, 
AL  All  Star)  is  mobbed  by  most  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  age  of  16  in  the  greater 
metropolitan  area,  and  he  greets  each  new 
face  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word. 

Across  the  room,  relief  ace  RoUie  Fingers 
(1981  AL  MVP,  1981  Cy  Young  Award 
winner  and  1981  Fireman  of  the  Year),  man- 
ager Harvey  Kuenn  (Manager  of  the  Year). 
Gorman  Thomas  (AL  homerun  champion) 
and  owner  Selig  perform  approximately  the 
same  functions. 

Off  to  one  side,  in  a  dark  alcove,  a  film  of 
1982  Brewers  highlights  draws  a  continuous- 
ly changing  crowd,  which  cheers  again  the 
sliding  catch  made  by  left-fielder  Ben  Ogli- 
vie  (AL  All  Star)  to  save  the  East  Division 
title  on  the  last  day  of  the  regular  season:  It 
is  the  bottom  of  the  eighth  in  Baltimore, 
there  are  two  men  on  base  for  the  Orioles, 
two  men  out,  the  Brewers  leading  5-1,  after 
losing  the  first  three  games.  The  winner  of 
this  game  wins  the  division  title.  The  Ori- 
oles' Joe  Nolan  hits  a  screaming  shot  into 
the  left-field  comer  that  looks  about  to 
drop  into  fair  territory  for  extra  bases.  Ogli- 
vie  charges  at  it  full-speed,  sees  the  ball  be- 
ginning to  drop,  reaches  out  as  far  as  he  can 
toward  it  and  catches  it  literally  between  his 
knees,  inches  off  the  ground,  as  he  slides 
across  the  foul  line  on  the  seat  of  his  pants. 

After  this  the  crowd  sees  the  last  game  of 
the  American  League  playoffs,  the  climactic 


moment  of  the  Brewers'  comeback  from  a 
two-game-to-none  deficit  against  the  Call- 
fomU  Angels:  Cecil  Cooper  (AL  All  Star) 
hits  a  liner  to  left  field  and  runs  up  the  first 
base  line,  yelling  "Down!  Down!"  to  the  balL 
After  it  drops  for  a  hit,  thousands  of  fists  In 
County  Stadium  pump  the  air  in  jubilation. 

The  crowd  In  the  alcove  watches  in  silent 
admiration  or  with  a  few  cheers  and  then 
disperses  back  into  the  main  ballroom. 

Eventually  the  Celebrity  Reception  ends, 
those  in  the  ballroom  rejoin  those  drinking 
beer  in  the  hallway,  and  the  entire  crowd 
surges  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  an- 
other, bigger  ballroom  for  the  dinner. 

Brewer  Vice  President  Dick  Hackett  wel- 
comes the  crowd  and  picks  up  a  tape  record- 
er. "Let's  see  how  many  of  you  remember 
this  event,"  he  says. 

"What  you  hear  in  the  background."  says 
the  announcer  on  the  tape,  "is  54,568  fans; 
nobody  has  left.  Ladd  ready  .  .  .  the  one-two 
pitch— ball  lined  to  Yount  at  short.  HE'S 
OUT!  IT'S  OVER!  The  fans  come  streaming 
onto  the  field  of  County  Stadium.  It's  ab-so- 
lute  pandemonium.  The  Brewers  .  .  .  have 
defeated  .  .  .  the  California  Angels." 

The  crowd  bursts  into  another  cheer,  and. 
for  a  moment  it  is  October  again,  and  there 
is  a  thrill  in  the  air,  an  elusive  spirit,  a  feel- 
ing that  there  catmot  possibly  be  more  hap- 
piness, more  excitement,  more  utter  deliri- 
um anywhere  in  the  world  than  there  is 
right  now  in  Milwaukee. 

When  this  nostalgic  moment  has  ended, 
and  people  have  again  seated  themselves, 
the  first  award  of  the  evening  is  presented. 
It  is  the  Evan  Helfaer  Good  Guy  Award,  an 
award  of  general  commendation  given  in 
memory  of  one  of  Milwaukee's  greatest  phi- 
lanthropists, a  man  who  donated  money  not 
just  for  the  commonwealth,  but  specifically 
to  elevate  the  moral  climate  of  the  city. 

The  award  is  given  to  part-owner  Ben 
Barkin.  who  accepts  it  with  these  words: 
"Evan  Helfaer  was  a  great  man. ...  He  gave 
away  million  of  dollars  to  many  good  things, 
asking  but  one  thing:  no  organization  would 
be  a  recipient  of  his  dollars  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  was  anti.'  whether  it  was  antire- 
ligion,  anticolored  or  anti  anything  else. .  .  . 
He  thought  only  in  terms  of  good  things. 
Now  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  Milwau- 
kee Brewers  is  that  the  ownership  is  made 
up  of  good  guys:  and  the  players  are  good 
guys:  and  they  make  this  community  sing 
out.  And  if  ever  we  needed  a  time  when  we 
had  a  spirit,  we  need  it  today." 

Barkin  goes  on  to  describe  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  came  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
Helfaer's  intentions:  Athletes  for  Youth,  a 
program  that  today  serves  2,500  youths  in 
the  inner  city  of  Milwaukee  with  a  variety 
of  sports  programs  and  clinics.  He  describes 
the  first-ever  activity  organized  by  AFY:  the 
sending  of  300  inner-city  youths  to  Green 
Bay  to  watch  a  Packers  scrimmage,  and  to 
eat  lunch  with  the  team. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  of  these  young 
people  were  touched  by  that  occasion."  he 
continues,  "but  I  do  know  that  there  was  in- 
spiration all  over  the  place.  That  is  what 
this  community  needs,  and  that  is  what  the 
Brewers  have  given  to  this  town.  They  have 
created  a  spirit,  and  I  hope  that  that  spirit 
will  continue  to  give  this  community  a  lift" 

Later.  Bud  Selig.  the  president  and  chief 
owner  of  the  Brewers,  is  introduced,  and  he 
recalls  the  season  In  these  words:  "There 
are  things  that  do  stand  out.  That  last 
Sunday  in  Baltimore,  where  I  said  to 
myself,  now  I  know  how  the  captain  of  the 
Titanic  felt.  .  .  .  Don  Sutton  walking  in 
from  the  bullpen  saying,  'We'll  be  all  right; 
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well  be  aO  ritM".  Oonnmn  (Thomas)  and 
Charlie  (Moore)  noddbig  each  Inning  after 
they  came  in.  'We're  goint  to  be  all 
right'  .  .  .  and  we  were.  Then,  coining  back 
fram  Anaheim  (^3  .  .  .  that  tremendous, 
tremendous  weekend  captured  by  the 
moment  that  I  don't  think  IH  ever  forget: 
Peter  Ladd  pitching  to  Rod 
Caiew  .  .  .  ground  ball  to  Robin 
(Tount)  .  .  .  and  the  throw,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  aU  those  years  were  weU  worth- 
while. 

"I  gueas  the  thing  that  pleases  me  the 
moat  about  the  whole  thing  was  what  It  did 
to  Ben  Barkin  and  me.  and  the  fans  who 
were  sitting  in  that  stadium.  To  be  a  part  of 
that,  to  watch  all  that  joy  and  happiness  in 
a  world  that  hasn't  had  very  much  Joy  and 
happiness  lately,  was  more  of  a  thrill  than  a 
hundred  people  could  live  through  In  a  life- 
time. I've  never  had  that  kind  of  thrill." 

The  reat  of  the  evening  continues  with  the 
giving  of  awards  to  those  members  of  the 
organisation  who  have  earned  them.  What 
is  remarkable  about  this  organization  is 
that  in  nearly  every  single  case  the  recipient 
of  the  award  refuses  to  accept  the  honor 
without  first  acknowledging  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team,  the  coaching  staff,  the 
management  and  owners,  and  frequently 
the  city  itself.  None  of  this  acknowledging  is 
doing  with  the  false  piety  sometimes  found 
in  sporU  organizations,  which  is  character- 
ised by  the  honored  person  throwing  ritual 
encominums  upon  anyone  tangentially  con- 
nected with  the  achievement.  At  this  gath- 
ering, it  is  evident  that  the  speakers  truly 
recovniains  the  help  and  support  of  those 
they  are  acknowledging. 

Pete  Vuckovlch.  the  AL  Cy  Young  Award 
winner,  is  given  the  Brewers'  most  valuable 
pitcher  award,  and  he  thanks  Selig  and  gen- 
eral manager  Harry  Dalton  for  bringing  him 
over  from  the  National  League,  then  he 
thanks  the  city  for  its  support. 

Dalton.  given  the  Sporting  News  Excutive 
of  the  Year  award,  insists  it  is  an  organiza- 
tional award,  not  an  individual  award,  and 
accepU  it  cmly  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Yount.  given  the  Sporting  News  major 
league  MVP  award,  says,  "It's  hard  to 
accept  things  like  this:  this  isn't  Just  for 
me."  and  then  thaniu  his  teammates  and 
the  city. 

Kuenn.  given  the  AP  and  UPI  Manager  of 
the  Year  award,  says  that  managers  don't 
win  pennants:  the  players  do. 

And  ftaally  Robin  Yount  again,  receiving 
the  AL  MVP  award  says.  "I'd  like  to  thank 
Bud  SeUg  for  being  such  a  great  man,  and  a 
nice  man,  who  doesn't  treat  his  players  like 
merchandise:  he  treats  us  like  people.  It's  a 
good  feeling  to  know  that  your  owner,  your 
boas,  really  cares  about  you.  I'd  like  to 
thank  Harry  Dalton  for  putting  together 
such  a  great  group  of  guys— not  Just  great 
players,  but  great  people.  I'd  like  to  thank 
the  players,  the  coaches.  Harvey  Kuenn. 
and.  believe  it  or  not.  I'd  like  to  thank 
(former  manager)  Buck  Rodgers,  and  most 
of  aU  I'd  like  to  thank  you.  Rock  on.  Mil- 
waukee!" 

After  this,  the  townspeople  at  the  dinner 
gave  Robin  Yount  a  30-second  standing  ova- 
tion, his  third  of  the  night,  and  let  him 
know  that  his  sentiments  are  heartily  recip- 
rocated. 

Harry  Dalton  sums  it  all  up  later  "There 
has  to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
player  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  best  in- 
teresta  of  the  ball  club,  and  it's  often  the 
case  in  wporU  that  they  don't  always  do 
that.  What  made  this  team  a  unique  group 


of  people  was  that  the  leaders  on  the  club 
were  the  people  who  were  most  willing  to  do 
that,  and  they  set  a  good  example  for  the 
whole  team." 

The  next  day.  president  Bud  Selig  tries  to 
describe  the  spirit  in  MUwaukee  last  Octo- 
ber. Selig  is  an  extraordinarily  intense  man 
of  48  who  paces  and  agonizes  at  every  Brew- 
era  game,  smoking  an  endless  succevion  of 
tipped  cigars— Ben  Barkin  would  later  de- 
scribe the  eleven  cigar  butts  smashed  into 
the  ground  around  Selig's  seat  during  the 
last  game  of  the  season  against  Baltimore, 
an  Indication  of  the  relative  importance  of 
that  game  to  him. 

Selig  Is  thoughtful  and  concentrated,  but 
even  he  falters  at  times  in  trying  to  describe 
the  charged  atmosphere  of  the  previous  fall, 
for  the  sheer  wonder  of  it. 

"There's  something  about  baseball."  he 
begins,  "that  Is  really  Just  so  unique  and  so 
marvelous  that  it's  almost  hard  to  articu- 
late. It  brings  out  the  emotions  that  I  de- 
scribed at  the  dliuier  last  night:  love  .  .  . 
and  drama  .  .  .  and.  for  sure,  excitement. 

"The  night  of  October  10  here,  after  we 
won  the  pennant  ....  It  was  really— It  was 
marvelous.  It  was  one  of  lifes  great  mo- 
ments, no  question  about  that.  And  you 
can't  really  fully  comprehend  it  yourself, 
you're  so  deeply  involved. 

"And  then  two  weeks  later  at  the  parade. 
It  wasnt  until  the  end  of  the  parade  that  I 
began  to  realize  what  that  spirit  had  done.  I 
always  knew  in  my  heart,  and  had  said  it  a 
thousand  times,  but  until  you  see  it  for 
yourself.  .  .  . 

"I  remember  the  trip  up  Wisconsin 
Avenue."  Selig  continues.  "We  had  lost  the 
seventh  game  of  the  World  Series  the  night 
before,  and  I  was  feeling  so  low  and  so 
down,  and  I  said  to  my  wife.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  we're  having  a  parade  today, 
when  were  not  the  winners."  And  she  said. 
"Well,  youre  the  only  one  in  town  who  feels 
that  way."  And  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  think  so. 
"And  then  when  the  cars  pulled  out  and 
went  down  Wisconsin  Avenue,  I  was  a  little 
nervous  to  see  what  it  was  going  to  be  like, 
and  I  could  tell  immediately  when  we  pulled 
out  of  the  First  Wisconsin  garage  that  it 
was  going  to  be  big— but  then!  I  saw  those 
people  crying  and  waving,  and  office  build- 
ings—thousands of  people  hanging  out  of 
the  windows— a  mass  of  humanity— you 
couldn't  even  move.  The  cars  finally  had  to 
stop:  they  had  to  close  the  downtown  off.  It 
was  unbelievable  ....  It  was  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  crying,  and  everybody  in  all 
our  cars  in  our  motorcade  were  Just— you 
can't  describe  it. 

"And  then  when  we  got  out  here  (to 
County  Stadium),  another  big  crowd  of 
people  was  waiting:  we  rode  in,  and  Pete 
Vuckovlch  got  up.  feeling  very  badly  about 
the  seventh  game  of  the  World  Series— he 
hadn't  won.  although  he  wasn't  involved  in 
the  decision— and  he  tried  to  tell  the  crowd 
how  terrible  he  felt:  he'd  let  them  down: 
he'd  let  the  sUte  down.  And  they  started 
chanting,  "It  Just  doesnt  matter  it  Just 
doen't  matter,"  and  they  drowned  him  out.  I 
Just  sat  there,  and  I  watched  it,  and  I  re- 
member looking  over  to  Cecil  Cooper,  and 
he  looked  at  me,  and  we  were  Just  over- 
whelmed ...  we  looked  down.  ...  We  Just 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  We  Just  came  in 
after  that  and  sat  down  just  like  this  for  an 
hour.  It  was  a  very  powerful  experience,  a 
marvelous,  wonderful  experience." 

Selig  looks  away  and  shakes  his  head,  still 
unable  to  fathom  completely  that  outpour- 
ing of  spirit. 

"I  had  friends  of  mine  in  baseball  who 
were  here,"  he  continues,  "other  ownere 


who  came  for  the  World  Sertea.  and  they 
saw— Bob  Lurie  of  the  OianU  stood  in  my 
box  and  Just  shook  his  head,  and  aald.  "Thla 
is  unbelievable.  This  is  Just  unbelievable.' 

"And  it  was!  You  can't  oreheatratc  that 
kind  of  stuff:  a  lot  of  sports  teams  try  to 
market  things,  and  market  that  kind  of 
cheerleading.  and  you  Just  can't  do  that:  It's 
phony.  It  comes  from  the  heart,  and  that 
kind  of  thing  comes  from  the  chemistry  be- 
tween the  organization  and  its  fans,  and 
that  has  to  be  very  nurtured  and  very  natu- 
ral. If  it  isn't  natural,  you're  In  trouble. 

"You  know."  he  goes  on,  "baaeball— and 
sports,  all  sports— have  a  great  opportunity 
to  make  a  very  positive  contribution  to  soci- 
ety, so  now  in  these  economically  hard 
times,  the  [>eople  of  our  city— amidst  a  terri- 
ble economic  recession,  that  has  created  a 
sociological  depression  as  well— the  same 
people  that  had  no  hope,  nothing  ever  to 
look  forward  to— all  of  a  sudden  this  baae- 
ball team  becomes  their  team,  is  their  team. 
They  have  hope,  they  have  faith,  they  have 
something  to  look  forward  to:  they  win, 
they  improve.  It  Just  uplifted  people.  It  was 
amazing.  I've  got  letters— I  could  read  them 
to  you— that  are  absolutely  beautiful.  Just 
gorgeous. 

"A  man  stopped  me  at  a  drive-in  I  usually 
go  to  for  lunch— people  have  been  stopping 
me  all  year— and  he  said  he  just  had  to  tell 
me  what  happened  with  his  son.  He  had  a 
15-year-old  son.  He  said.  I've  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  my  son.'— which  is  not  unusual 
in  this  day  and  age— 'and  I'd  gotten  tickets 
to  the  fifth  game  of  the  playoffs,  and  what 
a  game!'  And  he  said,  "When  it  was  over,  we 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  ballpark,  and  we 
drove  down  Wisconsin  Avenue,  and  we 
didnt  really  want  to  go  home,  we  were  so 
excited.  And  my  son  said  something  to  me 
on  the  way  home  that  he  had  never  said  to 
me  before,  and  that  he  may  never  say  to  me 
again.  He  said.  "Dad,  I've  enjoyed  spending 
the  day  with  you.  and  I  love  you  very 
much." ■  And  the  guy  said  to  me.  Can  you 
imagine  how  I  will  always  view  the  Brewers 
in  everything  after  this?  I  slept  better  that 
night:  I  can't  tell  you  what  all  this  meant  to 
me." 

"Well,  that's  what  we  have  the  capacity  to 
do.  If  we  will  do  it, "  Selig  continues,  "'and 
one  has  to  try  to  understand  all  that.  You 
normally  would  not  expect  a  baseball  team 
to  do  that  much  for  people,  but  that's  what 
this  thing  is  all  about.  People  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  sometimes,  especially 
people  in  sports,  where  they  should  know  it: 
the  charm  of  our  game,  the  magnitude  of 
our  game,  is  its  relationship  with  young 
people,  with  middle-aged  people,  with  older 
people.  And  so  the  more  you  can  build  it 
into  their  lives,  in  every  way,  that's  the  ob- 
jective of  all  this." 

Selig  pauses  to  unwrap  one  of  his  cigars, 
which  sit  stacked  in  boxes  on  a  bookcase 
behind  his  desk.  Lighting  it.  he  leans  back 
in  his  chair,  searching  for  the  definitive 
summary  of  all  that  he  has  said. 

"I  always  try  to  do  what  I  think  in  my 
mind  is  the— quote,  unquote— 'right  thing' 
to  do."  he  reflects.  "And  you  build  a  reputa- 
tion, and  the  organization  builds  a  reputa- 
tion, on  decency,  and  on  doing  the  right 
thing,  and  certainly  on  compassion  and  sen- 
sitivity: they  are  all  very,  very  important. 
You  can  win  with  decency,  you  know:  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  bad  human  being  to  win. 
Leo  Durocher  was  wrong:  nice  guys  do  not 
finish  last.  And  I  think  that's  a  bromide  in 
sports  that's  kicked  around,  and  it's  abso- 
lutely fallacious. 


"And  so  to  see  here  aueh  unbridled  Joy 
and  taappintH.  you  know  tben  that  what 
you  had  done  and  what  you  were  doing  was 
really  very  right,  and  when  I  said  last  night 
that  the  Bfewen  team  repreeented  a  re- 
markable tritmiph  of  decency,  that's  what  it 
was  about." 

Selig's  ideftUam  has  not  only  inspired  the 
community,  it  has  also  earned  hira  recogni- 
tion nationally.  In  10TS  he  was  named 
Major  League  Executive  of  the  Year  by 
United  Preife  intemaUonal  and  in  1981  he 
was  named  International  B'nal  B'rith 
Sportaman  Of  the  Year.  Thla  year  he  was 
named  Sports  Man  of  the  Tear  by  the  U.8. 
Olympic  Coaunittee,  which  apedflcaUy  dted 
hU  contributions  to  MUwaukeenurea  youth, 
contributtona  that  go  back  to  the  days 
before  the  Brewere  came  to  Milwaukee, 
when  Selig.  Barkin  and  WUUe  Davis  orga- 
nized Athletes  for  Youth. 

To  understand  the  complete  story  of  Ath- 
letes for  Youth,  to  get  a  sense  of  what  it  has 
done  for  the  teenagera  of  MUwaukee's  inner 
city,  you  really  need  to  take  a  trip  into  the 
heart  of  that  area  with  Barkin.  to  a  modest 
delicatessen  called  Jake's  Deli,  located  at 
North  nth  and  west  North  Avenue.  Jake's 
Deli  is  co-owned  by  Barkin  and  Selig.  and. 
while  it  is  not  even  known  to  many  of  the 
people  in  Milwaukee,  it  has  long  been  the 
purveyor  of  corned  beef,  pastrami  and  hot 
dogs  to  8u<*i  people  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Mitch  Miller  and  Henry  Winkler,  the  Fonz 
of  television's  Hapjni  Dayt,  who  has  de- 
clared the  hot  dogs  to  be  the  finest  in  Amer- 

'»•  .... 

But  the  most  singtilar  fact  about  Jakes 

Deli  is  that  it  is  the  only  commercial  estab- 
lishment in  the  area  that  has  not  been 
robbed,  because  the  Innerclty  residents 
know  when  someone  is  on  their  side.  They 
are  the  boieficiaries  of  the  Athletes  for 
Youth  programs,  and  some  of  them  work  at 
the  deli  itself.  Barkin's  secretary,  RoberU 
Waite,  has  even  said  that  if  she  is  out  run- 
ning an  errand  for  him  in  his  car,  and  if 
that  errand  involves  picking  up  some  food 
for  someone  at  Jake's  Deli,  the  very  appear- 
ance of  Barkin's  car  in  that  neighborhood 
will  evoke  smiles  and  waves  from  casual 
passers-by. 

As  Barkin.  a  warm  and  engaging  man  in 
his  60s,  tells  it,  "It  sounds  corny,  and  it's  a 
clich6,  but  life  is  short.  My  mother  once 
taught  me  something  which  is  true.  She 
said,  'To  be  decent  has  to  come  as  natural  as 
breathing;  If  you're  going  to  be  devious  you 
have  to  plot  and  plan.'  So  it's  much  easier 
Just  to  be  decent  and  live  a  normal  kind  of 
life." 

Barkin's  training  in  decency  came  while 
growing  up  as  a  boy  two  blocks  from  Jake's. 
His  parents  would  always  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  neighbore  for  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood  that  was  sick,  and  Ben  would 
be  the  one  who  would  bring  It  over  to  the 
house  of  the  ailing  neighbor.  All  through 
grade  school,  when  coming  home  for  lunch, 
he  would  stop  and  get  a  blind  man,  and  lead 
him  to  the  Barkins  house,  where  Mrs. 
Barkin  would  feed  him  lunch.  Ben  would 
then  return  the  man  to  his  home  on  his  way 
back  to  school. 

Currently  Barkin  is  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  largest 
public  relations  firm  in  Wisconsin,  a  firm 
that  he  founded,  and  he  has  been  honored 
in  that  capacity  by  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
100  newspaper  editors,  which  selected  him 
as  the  public  relations  poaon  they  moat  en- 
Joyed  working  with,  on  the  basis  of  integri- 
ty. 

The  convergence  of  the  moral  intentions 
of  Barkin,  Selig  and  the  Brewera  is  largely 


represented  by  the  Athletes  for  Youth  pro- 
gram, which  has  created  ever-widening  rip- 
ples of  good  will  throughout  the  area.  At 
the  day-to-day  level  this  manifests  itself  in 
gestures  as  simple  as  the  Milwaukee  police 
fone  carrying  Brewers  baseball  cards  with 
them  to  give  away  to  inner-city  children. 
The  cards  bear  a  likeness  of  a  player  on  one 
side  and  a  moral  exhortation  on  the  other. 
"It's  great  for  the  community."  Barkin 
says  in  describing  the  baseball  card  distribu- 
tion. "But  that  doesn't  mean  that  that's  the 
only  thing  that  a  person  has  to  do  to  create 
community  relations,  but  it's  good  in  that 
you're  reaching  kids  who  have  enthusiasm 
about  something." 

Beyond  simple  gestures  like  this  one  come 
the  efforts  of  the  professional  athletes 
themselves.  "It's  like  if  I  ask  C^ecil  Cooper 
and  his  wife,  OcUvia,  or  Larry  Hisle  and  his 
wife.  Sheila,  to  help  me  in  the  bmer  City 
Arts  Council,"  Barkin  goes  on,  "they're 
happy  to  do  it,  and  not  only  do  they  help, 
they  contribute  dollars:  and,  if  there's  an 
event  where  we  have  to  sell  tickets,  they'll 
seU  tickets." 

The  spirit  of  APY  has  also  extended  itself 
beyond  the  efforts  of  its  founders.  Selig 
came  to  work  one  day  to  find  a  group  of 
young  people  being  given  a  tour  of  the  sta- 
dium by  Jim  Rice  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  Cecil  Cooper.  It  was  an  effort  spontane- 
ously generated  by  the  two  ball  players. 

Willie  Davis,  one  of  the  APY  cofounders, 
has  extended  the  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  other  projects  in  the  black  communi- 
ty, and  he  is  now  enlisting  other  profession- 
al players  in  the  hope  of  organizing  some 
kind  of  program  that  will  provide  ongoing 
careers  after  sports  for  atheltes  currently 
playing  at  the  professional  level. 

Barkin  sums  the  spirit  up  perhaps  best  of 
all:  "You  know,  to  be  part  of  something 
where  you  can  express  yourself  and  find  Joy 
in  what  you're  doing,  or  make  things  a  little 
easier  or  better  for  someone  else  is  really 
selfish,  because  it  makes  you  feel  good." 

So  the  circle  grows.  The  Milwaukee  Brew- 
ere began  as  a  cause  to  bring  baseball  back 
to  the  city  after  the  defection  of  the  Braves 
to  Atlanta,  and  out  of  that  cause  came  a 
pennant,  and  out  of  that  has  come  an  ethic 
around  which  the  entire  city  has  rallied. 
The  Milwaukee  Brewers  have  proved  to  be 
an  irresistible  force  in  the  community  as 
well  as  in  the  major  leagues,  and,  as  concert 
pianist  Eugene  Istomin  said,  coming  late  to 
his  engagement  with  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony so  that  he  could  attend  the  team's 
Celebrity  Reception,  "Who  can  say  no  to 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers?"* 


BUILDING  A  BETTER  ECONOMIC 
FUTURE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Paul 
A.  Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  at  the  (»mmencement  exercises 
at  Bryant  College,  Smithfield,  R.I.. 
this  past  Saturday.  May  21.  1983.  I 
know  we  all  join  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Volcker  on  this  justly  deserved  honor 
and  distinction. 

I  believe,  too,  that  my  colleagues 
would  enjoy  and  benefit  from  his  re- 
marks, and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 


BuiLDDiG  A  Brteb  Ecomomic  FimmB 
(Remarks  by  Paul  A.  Voldter) 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  take  part  in  your  graduation  ceremo- 
ny today,  and  to  be  the  recipient  of  an  hon- 
orary degree. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  over  the  past 
few  yeara  about  a  new  m<x>d  on  campus— a 
mood  I  am  told  the  Class  of  1983  epitomises. 
It  is  a  mood  of  diligence  and  hard  work,  of 
greater  conservatism  and  preoccupation 
with  career  plans.  This  mood  is  probably 
not  as  new  here  as  at  some  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Bryant  College  has 
devoted  itself  for  120  years  to  the  goal  of 
"Education  for  Business  Leadership."  Still, 
even  here  there  is  probably  a  sense  of  a 
tougher  economic  reality  out  there  in  the 
"real  world"  than  five  or  ten  yean  ago. 

If  that's  the  explanation  for  a  more  sari- 
ous  mood  on  campus,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  logic  to  it.  During  your  college  years, 
we  have  experienced  the  climax  of  the  worst 
period  of  inflation  in  our  history.  As  we 
have  come  to  grips  with  the  inflation  and 
begun  to  turn  back  the  tide,  that  good  news 
has  been  balanced  by  the  bad  news  of  back- 
to-back  recessions.  All  that  has  been  super- 
imposed on  a  pattern  of  sluggish  productivi- 
ty improvement  and  a  rising  trend  of  unem- 
ployment over  time. 

The  sense  of  an  uncertain  and  vaguely 
hostile  economic  environment  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  euphoria  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  Then,  we  exuberantly  began  to  think 
we  had  simple  and  relatively  painless  an- 
swers to  our  economic  problems.  In  those 
days,  college  education  began  to  be  viewed 
as  almost  a  guarantee  of  admission  to  the 
"good  life."  Economists  wrote  learned 
papere  demonstrating,  in  monetary  terms, 
that  a  graduate  could  expect  a  high  return 
on  the  investment  in  time  and  tuition.  So  it 
must  have  been  more  of  a  shock  a  few  yean 
ago  when  good  employment  opportunities 
for  recent  college  graduates  got  harder  to 
come  by,  and  the  premium  of  starting  sala- 
ries for  college  graduates  over  high  school 
graduates— or  skilled  craftsmen— began  to 
shrink. 

There  is  no  point  in  denying  some  element 
of  reality  in  that  description  of  today's  eco- 
nomic world.  But  to  me,  it  is  misleading- 
misleading  in  the  sense  that  it  in  no  way 
suggests  the  enormous  economic  opportuni- 
ties ahead  of  us  as  a  nation,  and  for  you  as  a 
new  graduate. 

It  seems  that  the  successes  of  one  period 
breed  the  problems  of  the  next.  The  eupho- 
ria of  growing  prosperity  in  the  Sixties  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  an  over-confidence 
and  over-exuberance  that  manifested  itself 
as  inflation  and  poor  productivity  perform- 
ance in  the  Seventies.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  the  problems  of  one  period  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  successes  of  the  next. 
And,  the  dash  of  economic  cold  water  of  the 
last  few  yean  has  encouraged  more  disci- 
plined and  productive  attitudes  toward  the 
workplace,  with  favorable  implications  for 
resumption  of  growth  in  real  incomes  in  the 
yean  ahead. 

Perhaps  that  sounds  surprising— even  pol- 
lyannish— given  the  obvious  problems  of  the 
day.  Unemployment  is  close  to  post  World 
War  11  highs.  Jobs  are  scarcer  for  new  grad- 
uates. A  lot  of  uncertainty  is  expressed 
about  the  future,  and  your  college  yean 
have  been  yean  of  economic  turbulence. 

But  let  me  give  you  some  other  contrasts 
between  your  freshman  and  your  senior 
yean.  In  early  1979,  inflation  had  estab- 
lished a  firm  grip  on  the  economy.  The  con- 
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sumer  price  index  was  riiinc  1  percent  per 
month:  by  contrMt.  to  far  this  year,  the  CPI 
haa  liardly  changed  at  alL  In  the  inflation- 
ary envirooment  of  early  1979.  OPEC  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  political  upheaval 
in  Iran  to  embark  on  a  $10  per  barrel  hike 
in  crude  oU  pricea;  early  this  year,  aided  by 
our  iMMned  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
the  general  moderation  in  inflation.  OPEC 
was  forced  to  cut  ite  price  from  $34  to  $39 
perbarreL 

More  important,  in  the  spring  of  1979. 
with  inflation  and  inflation  expectations 
building,  workers  saw  the  growth  in  their 
real  take-home  pay  eroding.  They  tried  in 
vain  to  keep  up  with  inflation  by  pushing 
nominal  wage  demands  higher.  But  labor 
productivity  growth  had  dwindled  to  1  per- 
cent or  leas  over  the  1970's.  and  more  rapid 
increases  in  standards  of  living  simply  were 
not  sustainable. 

The  comparable  figures  for  the  last  six 
months  represent  an  extraordinary  turna- 
round. Wage  increases  are  running  at 
around  a  4  peroent  annual  rate— only  half 
of  the  rate  four  years  ago.  but  now  well 
ahead  of  the  rise  in  consumer  prices.  As  a 
result,  those  working  are  seeing,  on  the  av- 
erage, their  first  increase  In  real  wages  in 
almost  five  years.  In  addition,  productivity 
growth  is  improving.  Last  year's  rise  of  close 
to  2  percent  in  output  per  hour  was  not  in 
itself  so  great,  but  productivity  usually 
doesn't  grow  during  a  recession.  And  now. 
with  recovery,  there  are  signs  of  larger  in- 


Of  course,  much  of  the  improvement  on 
the  inflation  front  has  come  in  the  midst  of 
recession  and  very  severe  competitive  pres- 
sures on  certain  industries.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  to  instill  the  habits  and  expecta- 
tions of  price  stability  in  the  context  of  an 
expanding  economy.  I  suppose,  in  deference 
to  my  status  here  as  a  guest.  I  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  point  out  that  college  tui- 
tions have  not  yet  reflected  a  trend  toward 
stability.  But  that  is  a  localized  problem 
compared  to  the  rather  broad  unwinding  of 
inflationary  behavior  in  recent  years. 

In  essence,  I  believe  the  base  has  been  laid 
for  much  greater  price  sUbility  in  the 
future,  and  on  that  base  we  should  be  able 
to  build  a  long-lasting,  more  productive 
period  of  expansion.  I  don't  suggest  you  are 
stepping,  economically  speaking,  into  a  bed 
of  roses.  To  build  a  better  future,  you  will 
be  challenged  to  work  at  improving  efficien- 
cy, and  output,  to  adapt  to  rapid  technologi- 
cal change,  and  to  live  with  intense  competi- 
tion. Some  of  it  will  be  exhausting  and  un- 
comfortable. But  it  will  also  be  challenging 
and  invigorating— and  out  of  that  process 
comes  the  productivity  and  increasing  real 
incomes  we  want  It  is.  in  the  end.  much 
more  satisfying  than  the  kind  of  speculation 
and  uncertainty  bred  by  the  inflationary 
;  and  the  financial  manipulation  that 
'along  with  it  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  game.  Obviously,  no  guar- 
antees go  along  with  my  happy  vision  of 
more  stability  and  growth.  Lack  of  disci- 
pline in  our  federal  budget  policies  is  plainly 
one  haxard.  Inflation  and  its  aftermath 
have  left  us  with  well-publicized  problems  in 
the  international  economic  and  financial 
order.  We  can  still  try  to  fool  ourselves  Into 
thinking  that  Inflation  and  excessive  money 
creation  are  substitutes  for  productivity  and 
work. 

But,  with  prudent  management,  disci- 
pline, and  a  modicum  of  luck,  your  genera- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  has  an  excellent  pros- 
pect of  pursuing  your  career  objectives 
within  a  framework  of  more  real  growth 
and  more  stability  than  in  the  last  decade. 


As  someone  who  spends  a  lot  of  time  in 
the  company  of  economists  and  economic 
theory,  it  does  not  surprise  me  greatly  that 
the  college  students  of  today  have  respond- 
ed and  adjusted  to  the  economic  reality  you 
perceive  in  the  ways  that  you  have— more 
concern  about  practical  skills,  about  taking 
advantage  of  your  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  about  the  world  of  business  and 
commerce.  But.  there  Is  another  perspective 
that  seems  to  me  relevant,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  the  special  function  of  a  greyhaired.  bald- 
headed  graduation  speaker  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  the  past. 

I  graduated  from  college  in  1949.  My  gen- 
eration on  campus  was  also  described  as  se- 
rious-minded and  career-oriented,  eager  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  making  a  living. 
We  grew  up  with  memories  of  The  Depres- 
sion and  the  uncertainties  of  a  world  torn 
apart  by  World  War  II. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
period  of  opportunity  probably  greater  than 
the  country  had  ever  seen.  For  a  generation, 
we  could  enjoy  prosperity  and  a  standard  of 
material  comfort  unparalleled  in  human 
history.  We  could  take  pride  in  contributing 
to  it. 

Now.  we  are  passing  through  a  time  of 
economic  difficulty.  But  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  recovery 
that  began  some  months  ago  can  be  a  period 
of  transition  to  a  new  era  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth,  of  greater  abundance,  and 
greater  stability.  You  are  going  to  find 
plenty  of  challenge— and  reward— for  your 
energies  and  talents  in  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  as  someone  who  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, let  me  urge  upon  you  that  you  can  find 
a  large  part  of  your  satisfaction  in  that  part 
of  your  life  not  dependent  on  material  re- 
wards. Wrestling  with  the  problems  of  the 
body  politic  on  the  local,  state,  or  national 
level— as  a  profession  or  part-time— can  be  a 
fascinating  challenge,  worth  a  lot  of  frustra- 
tion. But  I  am  not  thinking  only,  or  even 
primarily,  of  public  service  in  the  career 
sense— that's  not  everyone's  cup  of  tea.  For 
some  of  you.  it  will  be  art.  or  church,  or  the 
local  board  of  education  for  a  few  years. 
And  don't  overlook  the  importance  of 
making  time  for  fishing— and  for  a  beer 
with  old  friends.  And  while  you're  doing 
that,  I  hope  you  dream  a  little,  and  when 
the  instinct  is  strong,  don't  be  afraid  to  take 
a  chance.  After  all.  when  someone  asks  you 
to  talk  to  a  graduating  class  you're  going  to 
want  to  have  more  to  reflect  upon  than 
your  business  careers  and  the  size  of  you 
bank  balance. 

Central  bankers  are  sometimes  accused  of 
doing  too  much  preaching  to  others  about 
how  they  should  behave,  and  I  don't  want 
to  contribute  to  that  reputation.  But  one 
verse  seems  appropriate  from  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  In  which  Jesus  asks 
Peter,  "For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  Beyond  the  special  religious  signifi- 
cance of  that  thought  to  believers,  I  think  it 
has  great  meaning  for  the  human  spirit  in 
us  all. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1983— we  look 
forward  to  an  economy  in  which  all  that 
hard  work  and  effort  of  the  past  few  years 
will  pay  off— but,  much  more,  we  look 
toward  your  contribution  to  enlarging  our 
humanity. 

Thank  you  and  good  luck  to  you  all.« 


TAX  INDEXINO 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  liCr.  Pregident.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Louis  Ru- 
keyser  that  underscores  my  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  last  week's 
budget  battle. 

Mr.  Rukeyser  puts  together  an  ex- 
cellent argiunent  clearly  showing  that 
tax  increases  will  not  balance  our 
budget.  Instead  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  tax  increases  promote 
and  expand  budget  deficits.  In  the  sev- 
enties Congress  attempted  to  overbtir- 
den  the  private  economy  with  revenue 
demands  that  not  once  gave  us  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Instead  we  produced  the 
most  devastating  deficits  in  history, 
while  at  the  same  time,  encouraging 
more  spending  until  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Rukeyser  is  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  the  most  im- 
portant provision  included  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981— tax  in- 
dexing, (also  Itnown  as  inflation  divi- 
dends or  unlegislated  revenue).  Simply 
put,  without  the  indexing  provision, 
tax  receipts  will  automatically  rise  to 
23  percent  of  GNP  by  1990.  Thus,  fur- 
ther choking  the  private  sector.  From 
1970  to  1980  these  automatic  taxes 
caused  personal  income  tax  revenue  to 
increase  176  percent. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  indexing 
is  not  a  tax  cut  for  the  rich.  As  Mr. 
Rukeyser  indicates,  without  the  index- 
ing provision,  we  find  that  ordinary 
workers  find  their  earnings  taxed  at 
rates  orginally  intended  for  the  afflu- 
ent. In  1984  the  median  income  for  a 
family  of  four  was  $8,132.  which  puts 
that  family  in  the  18-percent  tax 
bracket.  In  1980  the  median  income 
for  the  same  family  of  four  rose  to 
$20,000  while  their  tax  burden  in- 
creased to  21  percent.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  almost  15  percent. 

All  tax  indexing  does  is  insulate  tax- 
payers from  the  impact  of  Inflation  by 
automatically  adjusting  tax  liabilities 
each  year  to  reflect  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  It  is  t)eyond  me  how 
anybody  can  possibly  think  that  at- 
tempts to  restore  honesty  to  our  tax 
system  will  harm  otur  efforts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  is  backward  think- 
ing like  this  that  made  our  Tax  Code 
so  unfair  to  begin  with. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  issue  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Tax  indexing  is  a  fair  and  honest 
provision  that  the  American  people 
deserve.  I  fought  hard  to  have  it  en- 
acted and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see 
that  it  is  not  repealed  or  altered. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  and  BCr.  Ru- 
keyser's     editorial     appear     in     the 

RCCORO. 

The  material  follows: 
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RAumo  Tskn  Adds  Rsd  Int.  Nor  Black  to 

BUTCKT 

(By  Louts  Rukeyser) 

New  Toaa-— Picking  the  moat  dangerous 
fallacy  now  beguiling  Congress  could  be  a 
dif f knilt  iobt, 

Indeed,  so  many  silly  myths  immediately 
spring  to  nind  that  the  task  might  require 
six  months  of  Intensive  taak-foroe  study, 
meanwhile  paralysing  any  other  activity  on 
Capitol  Hllt-a  povibiUty  that  could  make 
the  effort  worthwhile  all  by  Ita^. 

But  my  own  nomination  this  spring  can  be 
made  more  rapidly. 

It  is  the  notion,  currently  so  popular  with 
some  polltielans  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  many  of  their  media  acolytes,  that 
the  sensible  way  to  deal  with  the  ugly  defi- 
cits looming  out  to  the  far  horiaon  is  to 
resume  raising  taxes. 

From  this,  we  get  smug  assumptions  that 
it  is  "responsible"  to  Increase  taxes  and  "ir- 
responsible* to  reduce  them. 

Well,  sorry,  gang,  but  balderdash.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  either  the  distant  or  recent 
past  that  overburdening  the  private  econo- 
my with  revenue  demands  is  the  route  to  a 
balanced  budget.  There  is.  on  the  contrary, 
abundant  evidence  that  endless  increases  in 
taxes  promote  and  expand  endless  deficits. 

Consider  If  raising  taxes  were  the  way  to 
end  deficits,  then  we  would  have  had  the 
biggest  surpluses  in  VS.  history  right 
through  the  1970s. 

Instead,  we  quite  predictably  produced 
the  most  horrendous  budget  deficits  on 
record— as  the  gargantuan  tax  hikes  encour- 
aged greedy  legislators  to  spend  these  boun- 
tiful revenues— and  more. 

The  worst  of  these  tax  increases  was  the 
most  dishonest— the  hidden  tax  known  as 
"bracket  creep,"  in  which  Inflation  pushed 
workers  into  higher  tax  brackets  without 
genuine  economic  elevation.  Ordinary  work- 
ers found  their  earnings  taxed  at  rates  origi- 
nally Intended  for  the  affluent 

Congress,  the  chief  beneficiary  of  this 
governmental  con  game,  gleefully  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  "inflation  dividends,"  and 
then  some.  From  1970  to  1960,  unlegislated 
increases  in  personal  income-tax  revenues 
totaled  176  percent. 

Why,  then,  could  not  the  government  bal- 
ance the  budget  during  that  decade  of  wind- 
fall tax  Increases?  Because.  Congress,  char- 
acteristically, used  this  bonansa  as  one  more 
excuse  to  avoid  cutting  spendlnr.  federal 
outlays  from  1970  to  1980  bounded  ahead  by 
194  percent— even  faster  than  revenues. 

The  only  way  to  keep  that  sort  of  political 
larceny  from  recurring  is  to  install  the 
promised  Inflation  indexing  of  the  tax 
system,  as  promised.  In  198S. 

No  wonder  so  many  of  our  noble  legisla- 
tors edge  near  apoplexy  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  this  perennial  prop  for  profligacy. 
Their  crusade  to  repeal  indexing  before  It  is 
too  late— ije..  before  the  public  finally  re- 
gains an  honest  tax  syst«n— thus  becomes  a 
highly  usefkil  litmus  test  for  economic  Integ- 
rity. 

So  President  Reagan  is  right  in  resisting 
congressional  efforts  to  undermine  the  July 
1  tax  cut  and-or  to  make  indexing  the  best 
tax  benefit  you  never  got  But  my  sympathy 
for  the  White  House  would  be  greater  If  its 
stance  on  taxes  had  been  more  consistent 

In  1981,  the  president  came  on  strong  as  a 
tax  cutter.  This  was  all  to  the  good,  even 
though  the  three-year  program  was  over- 
sold: so  many  other  taxes  have  risen  that 
1983  represents  the  first  year  of  authentic 
net  reductk>ns.  (The  tax  cuts  did  not  "fail:" 
they  have  barely  started.) 


But  in  1962.  the  president  endorsed  a  $100 
billion  tax  increase,  a  move  whose  brilliance 
rates  somewhere  between  counterproductive 
and  suicidal. 

And  guess  what?  The  projected  deficit  has 
grown  since  that  bill  was  conceived.  Again,  a 
tax  hike  did  not  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  It 
is  a  lesson  even  a  congressman  might  have 
learned  by  now. 

Truth  is.  this  economy  Is  looking  better 
and  better.  The  chief  threats  now  are  Wash- 
ington-baaed. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  to  moderate  the 
recent  inflationary  growth  of  money  with- 
out overreacting  and  choking  the  recovery. 
Congress  has  to  ease  the  Fed's  Job,  not  by 
raising  economically  destructive  taxes  but 
by  coming  to  grips  with  major  reductions  in 
federal  q>ending. 

Myths  can  be  comforting  in  the  fantasy 
economic  land  of  Washington.  But  in  the 
real  world,  as  we  have  had  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  discover,  they  can  kill  the  golden 
goose.* 


A  TRADITION  OP  POLITICAL 
POWER:  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMEN  FROM 
OKLAHOMA.  1945-72 

•  Bfr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, in  the  winter  1983  issue  of  Chron- 
icles of  Oklahoma.  Prof.  Phillip  A. 
Grant  of  Pace  University,  N.Y..  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "A  Tradition  of  Po- 
litical Power  Congressional  Commit- 
tee Chairmen  From  Oklahoma,  1945- 
1972."  This  article  documents  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  this  impres- 
sive list  of  Oklahoma  committee  chair- 
men who  have  served  in  Congress 
since  World  War  II.  Among  these  indi- 
viduals are  three  former  Senators. 
Elmer  Thomas,  Robert  S.  Kerr,  and 
Mike  Monroney. 

Oklahomans  share  much  pride  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  outstanding 
men  have  served  our  State  and  Nation 
in  such  prestigious  positions  in  Con- 
gress. 

Because  I  found  Professor  Grant's 
article  to  be  an  extremely  interesting 
historical  look  at  this  portion  of  Okla- 
homa history.   I   ask  that  Professor 
Grant's    article    be    printed    in    the 
Rbcord  in  its  entirety. 
The  article  follows: 
A  Tkaoitiom  or  PoLrricAL  Power:  Conores- 
siOHAL  CoMM rrm  Chairmen  From  Okla- 
homa, 1945-72 

(By  Phillip  A  Grant) 
On  January  3,  1945,  the  Seventy-Ninth 
Congress  was  called  to  order.  Between  the 
opening  ceremonies  on  that  day  and  the 
formal  adjournment  of  the  Ninety-Second 
Congress  on  October  18,  1972,  the  nation 
was  destined  to  experience  one  of  the  most 
exciting  periods  in  its  entire  history.  Among 
the  principal  domestic  issues  dominating 
these  years  were  civil  rights,  federal  aid-to- 
education,  urban  renewal,  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  and  environmental  protection.  In 
the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  the  United 
States  was  preoccupied  with  such  vexing 
issues  as  the  final  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  Japanese  Empire,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  Berlin  Airlift  the  Korean  War, 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Suez  crisis,  the  U-2  incident,  the  Nucle- 
ar Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

During  the  eventful  twenty-eight  yean 
between  January,  1945,  and  October.  1973. 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  represented  in 
Congress  by  six  senators  and  twenty-one 
members  of  the  House.  Eight  of  these  gen- 
tlemen served  as  chairmen  of  committees  or 
subcommittees  in  their  respective  bodies.  As 
a  consequence  of  their  chairmanships,  these 
congressmen  were  to  wield  profound  influ- 
ence over  a  substantial  number  and  wide  va- 
riety of  legislative  proposals. 

Three  Oklahomans  who  chaired  major 
subcommittees  during  the  years  from  1945 
to  1972  were  Representatives  Jed  Johnson 
of  Anadarko,  Ed  Edmondson  of  Muskogee, 
and  John  Jarman  of  Oklahoma  City.  John- 
son and  Edmondson  were  members  of  two  of 
the  Sooner  State's  foremost  political  fami- 
lies,' While  Jarman  was  one  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals ever  to  serve  in  Congress  both  as  a 
Democrat  and  a  Republican.* 

Johnson,  after  seven  years  in  the  Oklaho- 
ma State  Senate,  was  initially  elected  to  the 
House  in  November,  1026.'  Throughout  the 
latter  half  of  his  two  decades  on  Capitol 
Hill,  he  served  on  the  powerful  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Between  1945  and  1947 
Johnson  was  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  which  capacity  he  authored 
bills  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  important 
flood  control  and  reclamation  projects  on 
the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers  and  their  trib- 
utaries.'* Shortly  after  his  retirement  from 
Congress  in  early  1947,  Johnson  was  desig- 
nated by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  as  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Ciistoms  Court.* 

Edmondson,  an  attorney  by  profession, 
was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  January.  1953.*  He  was  assigned  to  serve 
on  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Between  1967  and 
1971  Edmondson  chaired  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development, 
and  from  1963  to  1972  he  presided  over  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining.  While  exercising  his 
functions  on  the  Mines  and  Mining  panel, 
Edmondson  conducted  well-publicized  hear- 
ings on  the  acute  problem  of  strip  mining 
and  guided  to  passage  in  the  House  the  Coal 
Mine  Surface  Protection  Bill  of  1972.'  De- 
clining to  seek  an  eleventh  consecutive  term 
in  the  House.  Edmondson  in  1972  instead 
engaged  in  a  successful  quest  for  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  nomination.* 

Jarman.  having  served  his  political  ap- 
prenticeship in  both  branches  of  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature,  was  elected  to  the  first  of 
thirteen  House  terms  in  November.  1950,* 
Jarman  spent  the  bulk  of  his  congressional 
tenure  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee, 
1967-1971,  and  the  Transportation  and  Aer- 
onautics Subcommittee,  1971-1972.  Jar- 
man's  most  significant  legislative  contribu- 
tion was  the  Comprehensive  Health  Serv- 
ices (Partnership  for  Health)  Act  of  1967.'<' 
Moreover,  he  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
congressional  deliberations  over  the  1971 
railroad  strike ' '  and  the  controversy  over 
the  extent  to  which  the  national  govern- 
ment should  regulate  the  airlines.'* 

Two  other  Oklahomans  who  headed  con- 
gressional committees  or  subcommittees  be- 
tween 1945  and  1972  were  Tom  Steed  of 
Shawnee  and  Mike  Monroney  of  Oklahoma 
City.  These  two  gentlemen  were  to  spend  a 
combined  total  or  more  than  sixty  years  on 
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Capitol  Hill.  Steed  in  November.  IMS.  wh 
flrat  elected  to  tbe  Houae.  whUe  Monroney 
oomineiieed  lUa  Houw  career  In  January, 
1939.  and  twelve  yean  later  was  promoted 
to  the  Senate. 

Steed,  who  eventually  established  a  record 
mwttm^  Oklahomans  (or  lontevity  in  Con- 
greaa.'*  had  never  held  political  office  prior 
to  his  1949  campaicn  for  the  house.'*  In 
January,  1969.  he  was  chosen  to  serve  on 
the  Conaalttee  on  Appropriations.  Between 
1991  and  1994  Steed  was  Chairman  of  the 
Leclslatlve  Subeommlttee.  and  throughout 
the  fns^^«f«^  eight  years  he  chaired  the 
Treasury-Post  Offlce-Oeneral  Oovemment 
Suboommlttee.  In  these  posts  he  shaped  the 
■wmi»i  bills  to  sustain  the  operations  of 
Coogrev  ■*  and  two  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
mento  and  the  White  House.  ■• 

Monroney  proved  to  be  an  imusually  pro- 
ductive legislator  over  a  remariutbly  long 
span  of  time.  As  Vice-Chainnan  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organisation  of  Con- 
gress. 1945-1946.  he  co-authored  the  legisla- 
tive Reorganisation  (LaFollette-Monroney) 
Act  "  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Collier's 
Award  for  "Distinguished  Congressional 
Service."  ■■  Chairing  the  Aviation  Sutx»m- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
1955-1969,  Monroney  directed  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  the  alleged  mismanagement 
pervading  the  Civilian  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration ■*  and  authored  the  Federal  Airport 
Construction  Act  of  1961."  He  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office-Exec- 
utive Office  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
1967-1969,  woridng  in  close  liaison  with  his 
colleague.  RepresenUtive  Steed."  Alarmed 
by  the  mounting  deficit  incurred  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  conscious  of 
the  pressing  need  for  renewed  salary  classi- 
fication, he  authored  the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967." 

The  three  most  renowned  Oklahomans  to 
chair  committees  or  subcommittees  of  Con- 
gress between  1945  and  1972  were  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Albert  of  McAlester  and  Sen- 
ators Elmer  Thomas  of  Medicine  Parli.  and 
Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  City.  Albert. 
Thomas,  and  Kerr  certainly  rank  as  three  of 
the  most  illustrious  public  servants  of  the 
past  half  century. 

Albert's  constituents  were  to  elect  him  to 
the  first  of  fifteen  successive  House  terms  in 
November,  1946."  Between  1947  and  1962 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultive,  during  the  final  seven  years  of 
which  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Wheat.  Albert  was  one  of  the  con- 
gressmen most  responsible  for  three  major 
farm  laws,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956." 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,"  and  the  Peed 
Grains  Act  of  1961."  In  1962  Albert  relin- 
quished his  subcommittee  chairmanship  to 
become  House  Majority  Leader,  a  position 
he  held  until  elevated  to  the  speakership 
nine  years  later."  In  addition  to  his  con- 
gressional responsibilities  Albert  was  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee at  the  1964  National  Convention  and 
Permanent  Chairman  of  the  1968  National 
Convention.** 

Thomas,  prior  to  entering  Congress,  was 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Senate.  After  four  years  in  the  House. 
he  won  election  to  the  Senate  in  November. 
1926.**  During  the  Seventy-Ninth  and 
Eighty-First  Congresses  Thomas  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.**  While  chairing  the  Agriculture 
and  Pivestry  organ,  Thomas  probed  the 
questions  of  severe  food  shortages  and 
rising  meat  prices*'  and  played  a  pivotal 


role  In  the  approval  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  *■  and  the  Rural  Electrtficaticm  Act 
of  1949."  Thomas  also  chaired  the  Military 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  1945-1947 
and  1949-1951.  and  expedited  the  paaage  of 
bills  deigned  to  assure  an  American  victory 
in  World  War  U  and  provide  adequate  prep- 
arations for  such  unexpected  emergencies  as 
the  Korean  conflict.** 

Governor  of  Oklahoma  between  1943  and 
1947.  Kerr  first  attracted  nationwide  atten- 
tion as  Keynote  Speaker  at  the  1944  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  *•  Elected  to  the 
Senate  In  November,  1948,  he  soon  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  dynamic  orator  and  shrewd 
parliamentarian."  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Kerr  was  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivera  and  Har- 
bors—Flood Control.  19S5-1963.  and  author 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1958."  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1961.**  and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1962."  Between  1959  and  1961  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  the  paramount 
achievement  of  which  was  an  exhaustive 
study  projecting  the  future  water  needs  and 
opportunities  for  the  United  SUtes. "  From 
1961  to  1963  Kerr  presided  over  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
an  assignment  culminating  in  the  1961  sUt- 
ute  which  unequivocally  committed  the 
American  government  to  the  conquest  of 
outer  space.  * ' 

In  addition  to  the  varied  talenU  and  abili- 
ties of  the  aforementioned  gentlemen,  three 
major  factors  accounted  (or  the  influence  of 
the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation 
from  January.  1945  to  October,  1972.  They 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Affiliation  with  the 
dominant  political  party:  (2)  Accumulation 
of  seniority:  and  (3)  Possession  of  desirable 
committee  assignments. 

Between  January.  1945  and  October.  1972 
both  the  House  and  Senate  were  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  Party  for  twenty-four  of 
the  twenty-eight  years."  Each  of  the  eight 
Oklahoma  congressmen  who  held  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairmanships  was  a 
Democrat.  Indeed  Oklahoma  consistently 
elected  the  highest  proportion  of  Democrats 
to  Congress  of  any  state  outside  the  South. 
Since  Democrats  had  numerical  majorities 
on  all  congressional  committees  and  deter- 
mined the  (ate  o(  all  meaning(ul  legislation, 
it  was  understandable  why  Oklahoma  en- 
Joyed  a  distinct  political  advantage. 

During  the  period  (rom  1945  to  1972  Okla- 
homa maintained  a  tradition  o(  re-electing 
incumbenu  to  the  House  and  Senate.  Pour 
Oklahomans.  Kerr.  Albert.  Jarman.  and 
Steed,  compiled  records  o(  unblemished  po- 
litical success  in  their  campaigns  (or  elec- 
tion and  re-election,  while  another  individ- 
ual. Edmondson.  voluntarily  left  the  House 
and  sought  election  to  the  Senate.  Two 
other  veteran  congressmen,  Johnson  and 
Thomas,  were  defeated  in  primary  contests, 
and  Monroney  lost  to  a  Republican  after 
having  completed  six  House  and  three 
Senate  terms.  These  eight  gentlemen  accu- 
mulated two  hundred  years  of  congressional 
service.  The  acquisition  of  so  much  seniority 
In  large  measure  explained  their  advance- 
ment to  key  positions  in  various  standing 
committees.  Oklahoma's  sUture  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  roughly  commensurate  with  the 
collective  seniority  of  Its  congressmen. 

Most  significantly  Oklahomans  were  con- 
spicuous on  several  of  the  principal  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Among  these  were  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
Public  Works  and  the  Bouse  Committees  on 


Appropriationa.  Intetstate  and  Forelcn 
Commerce.  Agriculture,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Between  1945  and  1973  these 
committees  were  responsible  for  producing 
■cores  of  major  blUs  affecting  aviation, 
transportation,  agriculture,  flood  control, 
reclamation,  and  natural  resources.  Tbe 
presence  of  ao  many  Oklahomans  on  choice 
committees  of  the  Houae  and  Senate  virtu- 
ally guaranteed  that  these  gentlemen  would 
wield  substantial  Influence. 

Serving  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  United  States  Senate  between  January 
1945  and  November  1973.  the  eight  Oklaho- 
mans performed  with  genuine  distinction. 
While  presiding  over  committees  or  suboom- 
mittees  in  their  respecUve  bodies,  they  com- 
piled conscientious  records  of  public  service. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  seniority,  the 
OlUahoma  delegation  was  among  the  most 
effective  In  Congress  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 
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■  Edinondaon'i  brother.  J.  Howard  Edmondson  of 
Oklahoma  City,  was  Oovemor.  1M9-1963,  and 
United  SUte*  Senator.  1963-1964.  while  Johiwon't 
son.  Jed  Johnsoa  Jr..  of  Chlckasha.  served  in  the 
Houae.  1965-1967.  and  u  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Equal  Opportunity  Employment  Commiaslon,  196*- 
1970.  Lawrenee  P.  Kennedy  (camp.).  BiogmpMeol 
Directory  of  the  AfMTiam  Contrtu,  1774-1971 
(Washinston:  Onited  States  Oovemment  Printins 
Office.  1971).  pp  899.  1194. 

'  After  completlns  twelve  terms  as  a  Democrat, 
Jarman  on  January  33.  1975  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Dailw  OUahoman,  Oklahoma  City, 
January  24.  1975.  pp  1.  2. 

'  Biographical  Dirtetory  ofAmeriean  Congnu,  p. 
1194. 

•  House  of  RepresenUtives.  Report  Number  ?»». 
June  28.  1945:  Report  Number  232$.  June  2S,  1946: 
United  SUtes  Congress.  Convrettional  Record 
(Washinston;  United  SUtes  Oovemment  Printins 
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>  Nominated  by  the  President  on  April  7.  1947, 
Johnson's  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
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D.C..  June  24.  1947.  p.  3:  May  10.  1963.  p.  B-9. 

•  Edmondson  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  when 
he  entered  Congress.  Only  four  of  the  other  five 
hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  were  younger  than  the  OUahoman.  They 
were  RepresenUtives  Stuyvesant  Wainwright  of 
New  York.  Douglas  R.  Strlngfellow  of  Utah,  and 
Joseph  P.  Holt  and  Patrick  J.  Hillings  of  California. 
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•  >  Steed  in  November.  1978,  was  elected  to  his  six- 
teenth term  In  the  Houae.  At  the  time  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  (rom  public  life  on 
IVbruary  16.  1960.  he  had  served  in  Congress 
thirty-one  years,  one  month,  and  thirteen  days. 

>*  BiograpiHeal  Directory  of  American  Congre**. 
p.  1746. 
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NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 

THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON 

ETHICS 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  this  notice  of  my  intention  to 
participate  in  a  program,  the  principal 
objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  or- 
ganization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  me 
to  participate  in  a  worlcshop  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  educational  orguiization, 
the  Friedrich-Ebert-Siftung  Founda- 
tion, in  Bonn,  West  Germany,  on  May 
29-31. 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
my  participation  in  the  program  in 
West  Germany,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Friedrich-Ebert-Siftung  Foundation,  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


EXTENSION  OF  FHA  INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  matter  that  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  will  address 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader. 


Mr.  President.  I  asit  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
-265.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resotved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  265)  enUtled  "Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  extensitm  of  cer- 
tain insurance  programs  relating  to  housing 
and  community  development,  and  for  other 
purposes",  with  the  following  amendment: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

EXTKMSIOR  OP  RDEBAI.  HOUSmC  ADMIinSTKA- 
TIOR  MOBTCAGE  IWSinUHCS  FROCBAISS 

SnmoH  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  21.  1983"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

(d)  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (m),  by  striking  out  "May 
20,  1983"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (qKl),  by  striking  out 
"May  20,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-September  30, 1983". 

(e)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(f)  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  21,  1983"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "October  1. 1983". 

(g)  Section  245(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

(h)  Section  809(()  o(  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereo(  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

(i)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

(J)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20, 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

EXTKHSIOM  OP  PLXXIBLE  IimRgST  KATB 
AUTHOBITT 

Sac.  2.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
est rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  piUDOses",  approved  May  7,  1968  (12 
U.S.C.  1709-1(1)),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "May  21,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1, 1983". 
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KZTBHSIOH  or  lUKAL  HOUSniG  AUTHOKITIB 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  SlMbKS)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  unended  by  striking  out 
"Mky  30. 1963"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30. 1903". 

<b)  Section  S17(aXl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(c)  Section  S33<f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

DcmsioM  or  rLooo.  crimk,  amd  riot 

UraUBAMCZ  raOGKAMS 

SK.  4.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  30. 1083"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30  1983". 

(b)  Section  1336(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30. 1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(c)  Section  ISOKbMl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983". 

Bznsmoii  or  cbktaih  m>KRAL  homb  loan 

MOKTBAGS    COirORATIOIl    sicuamKS    raoM 

SBCoarms  ikgulatioms 

Sac.  5.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  All  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  (other  than  securities  guar- 
anteed by  the  Corporation  that  are  baclced 
by  mortgages  not  purchased  by  the  Corpo- 
ration) shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securi- 
ties that  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest 
by  the  United  SUtes.  be  deemed  to  be 
exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change C(xnmiasion.". 

KxmsioH  or  ccmiitEirTAL  housing 

ALLOW  ANCX  SUPPLY  PROCKAM 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  504(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b) ';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  approved  in  appropriation  AcU. 
extend  the  annual  contributions  contracts 
for  the  experimental  housing  allowance 
supply  program  through  September  30, 
1980.  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  original  contracts,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  for  homeowners  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  on  June  1.  1983. 
In  extending  such  contracts,  the  Secretary 
may.  to  the  extent  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  use  authority  available  under  sec- 
tion S<c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act 
of  1937.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  become  effecUve  on  October  1. 1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  acting  minority  leader  that  I  un- 
derstand this  is  cleared  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  and  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader's 
staff  has  indicated  the  same. 

I  thank  both  the  acting  minority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 


Blr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  urging  my  colleagues  to  adopt  a 
compromise  version  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  365.  the  so-called  FHA  ex- 
tender, adopted  by  the  House  earlier 
tottey.  DMpite  our  passage  last  Friday 
of  this  resolution  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  neither  House  could  pre- 
vent authority  to  write  new  FHA  in- 
surance from  lapsing  at  midnight.  May 
20.  I  remind  all  Senators  that  the 
volume  of  applications  for  FHA  insur- 
ance has  reached  record  levels  as  the 
economy  comes  out  of  the  recession. 
Housing  has  once  again  played  a  key 
role  in  this  recovery.  We  must  move 
expeditiously  to  restore  the  FHA  au- 
thority, especially  given  the  prospect 
of  our  Memorial  Day  recess,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  prevent  the  back- 
log of  applications  for  commitments 
from  becoming  so  great  as  to  seriously 
bog  down  the  system. 

While  we  would  have  preferred  a 
clean  bill  simply  extending  the  mort- 
gage insurance  programs,  the  House 
chose  to  add  some  extraneous  matter 
to  which  we  took  exception.  I  believe 
that  the  amended  version  before  us 
now  adequately  deals  with  our  con- 
cerns. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  statement  about 
one  particular  provision.  Section  5  of 
the  resolution  clarifies  the  exempt 
status  under  the  1933  and  1934  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Acts  of  securities  issued 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Section  5  provides  explic- 
it exemption  from  disclosure  and 
other  registration  requirements  of  the 
1933  and  1934  acts,  a  status  already 
enjoyed  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (Fannie  Mae) 
through  specific  references  in  its  char- 
ter act.  The  issue  was  addressed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  because 
"Freddie  Mac,"  as  the  Corporation  is 
informally  luiown,  had  proposed  the 
issuan(%  of  preferred  sUKk  under  au- 
thority granted  last  year.  The  Con- 
gress had  assumed  that  the  issuance  of 
preferred  stock  would  be  exempt  in 
the  same  manner  that  other  new  is- 
suances of  the  Corporation  had  been 
exempt  under  the  procedures  and  im- 
plicit authority  from  which  Freddie 
Mac  currently  draws  its  exemption. 

The  House  insists  on  its  language, 
but  did  include  a  limitation  that  such 
exemption  not  carry  to  any  security 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  but 
which  are  backed  by  mortgages  not  ac- 
tually purchased  or  owned  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  entire  question  of 
whether  or  not  such  "Oinnie  Mae" 
type  guarantee  authority  should  even 
be  granted  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  or  Freddie  Mac 
Is  a  matter  Congress  must  address  in 
the  future. 

In  agreeing  to  the  amended  House 
language,  I  want  to  categorically  state 
that  this  provision  in  no  way  removes 
applicability  of  the  antifraud  statutes 
nor  protects  Freddie  Mac  or  any  other 


parties  involved  in  the  iasumnce  of  its 
securities  from  proaecution  for  crimi- 
nal acts  in  conjunction  with  such  is- 
suances. Further,  these  securities  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  any  other  Secu- 
rities Act  provisions  that  are  applica- 
ble to  Federal  agency  debt. 

Furthermore,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee views  this  provision  as  a  temporary 
expedient  which  in  no  way  precludes 
us  from  making  further  Judgment 
about  the  applicability  of  the  1933  or 
1934  act  to  either  Freddie  Mac  or 
Fannie  Mae. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  that  I 
want  to  emptiasize  to  my  colleagues, 
the  Banking  Committee  intends  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  secondary 
mortgage  market  bill  growing  out  of 
points  raised  during  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  legislative  proposals  submitted 
by  both  Freddie  Mac  and  Fannie  Mae. 
We  will  clearly  reexamine  the  entire 
securities  exemption  issue  along  with 
other  aspects  of  the  role  that  both 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  play  as 
quasi-govenmental  agencies,  in  the 
market.      

Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  long  busy  day  and  we  will  have  a 
long  busy  day  tomorrow. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
hear  this  or  read  it  in  the  Rscord  that 
when  we  complete  our  business  today 
we  will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  for  1  minute  each  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
10:15  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each. 

Mr.  President,  at  10:15  a.m.  the 
Senate,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, will  resume  consideration  of  the 
MX  resolution. 

The  time  remaining  between  10:15 
a.m.  and  1:45  p.m.  tomorrow  will  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  four  Senators 
specified  in  the  original  order  dealing 
with  the  disposition  of  this  matter  and 
divided  on  the  basis  of  two  parts  for 
the  opponents  of  the  resolution  and 
one  part  for  the  proponents. 

At  1:45  p.m.  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  and  the  roll- 
call  vote  will  be  45  minutes  in  length 
ending  at  2:30  p.m. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
that  after  the  disposition  of  the  MX 
resolution  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  debt  limit  ex- 


tension which  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

If  we  finish  the  debt  limit  resolution 
this  week,  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  initi- 
ate an  adjournment  resolution  and  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment then  imtil  June  6. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition. 

I  inquire  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  if  he  has  anything  further  to 
address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STXNNIS.  No.  That  finishes  the 
bill  for  today.  I  thank  the  majority 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  untU  the 
hour  of  14  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:27  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  25. 1983.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  24, 1983: 
The  Judiciaky 
Pasco  M.  Bowman  II.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit  vice 
J.  Smith  Henley,  retired. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 


section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  adminU 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf.  III.  031-30- 
0814/1110.  VJS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  l>e  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Baran,  David  A. 

Broene.  Brian  J. 

Mikula,  Gregory  J. 

Rautenberg.  Paul  M. 

Rayford.  Ronald  W. 

WolOBChek.  James  M. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  In  the  line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bach.  Stephen  C. 

Batchelder,  Stephen  H. 

Smith.  Robert  R. 

Capt.  Irwin  Scher.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  capUin  in  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Harold  A.  EngelKe.  ex-U.S.  Navy  officer, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  capUin  in  the 


Medical  Cortis  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Dean  Crocker,  medical  college  graduate, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  Donald  F.  Lynch.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  ex-U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Bartlett,  Eugene  F. 

Dunn,  Rol>ert  B. 

Reiner.  Carl  E. 

The  following-named  ex-Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  t>e  appointed  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Chalkley,  Milton  D.,  Jr. 

Noble,  Robert  G. 

Stevenson,  Eugene  O.  S. 

The  following-named  medical  college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bucklew,  Willard  B. 

Ghosh,  Bimal  C. 

Giacobbe,  Francesco 

Gillin,  John  C. 

Payne,  Sylvia  N. 

Rentz,  Simms  H. 

Youngberg,  John  A. 
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The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Frederick  J.  Feuaah- 
rem.  psrtor.  Saint  Bridget's  Church. 
Rtehmond.  Va..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer 

Creator  Ood.  Father  and  source  of 
life,  we  pray  this  day  for  those  who 
serve  us  in  this  assembly.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  gifts  of  their  talents. 
effOTts.  and  persons:  keep  and 
strengthen  them  by  Tour  care  each 
day-  May  their  love  grow  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  knowledge  and  percep- 
Uoo  of  true  service. 

We  pray  for  those  whom  they 
serve— for  aU  our  pe<K>le.  Keep  us  safe 
in  the  knowledge  of  Tour  assured  and 
saving  preamce.  May  we  each  and  all 
strive  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
dignity  of  freedcmi.  the  integrity  of  lib- 
erty which  is  ours  as  a  heritage. 

Father,  may  we  continue  to  work 
•nd  build  Justice  and  peace  in  our 
country  and  proclaim  it  for  all  peoples. 
We  give  Tou  thanks  and  praise  always 
and  make  our  prayer  to  Tou.  for  Tou 
are  Lord,  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


BcUiune 
BcviU 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question,  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  370.  nays 
17.  answered  "present"  4.  not  voting 
41.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  130] 


Aekennan 


TEAS-370 

Aiiniinsio 
AnUKMiy 


Archer 
Aaptn 
AuCoin 
Andrews  (TZ)      Bwmtrd 


AlbiMta 
Alesander 


Bamei 

Bartlett 

Bata 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


BUirmkls 

BUley 

Boehlert 


PordCTN) 
Fowler 
Frmnk 
PrmnUln 
el 


Boland 


Bonior 

Botakl 

Boko 

Boucher 

Boxer 

BreMix 

Brttt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA> 

Broyhlll 

Brymnt 

Burton 

Byron 

Cmmpbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUncer 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coteman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corconui 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Oannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

DavU 

de  laOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Donan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  <OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fuio 

Pelghan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Ftah 

Flippo 

Worio 


Lungren 


Oaydos 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Olickraan 

Oonnla 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Oregg 

Ouarini 

Ounderson 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

IIaU.8am 

Hamilton 

Haramersehmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HIUls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN> 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kaxen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 
.  Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

LongdfD) 

Lott 

Lowry(WA> 

Lujan 


Markey 

Marlenec 

Marrtott 

Martin  (O.) 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsul 

Mavroulcs 

Maaoli 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mk» 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 


Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichoto 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Punell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Held 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roe 


Rogen 
Rote 

Roatcnkowaki 
RoU) 


Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Savage 

Scfaaefer 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Sehumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikoraki 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUtUry 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Brown  (CO) 

Coughlln 

Dickinson 

Emerson 

EvsnsdA) 

Fields 


Smith  (NS) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

amith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

SwUt 

Synar 

Talkm 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

DdaU 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

NAY8-17 

Forsythe 

Oejdenson 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  a  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


D  Tliis  symbol  reprcsenn  tl»e  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 


On  May  4. 108S: 

KJ.  Res.  MS.  Joint  reacdutioa  to  correct 
Public  Law  9M  due  to  erron  in  tbe  enroU- 
ment  of  HJl.  1718. 

On  May  10. 1983: 

HJl.  2600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recrestioo  Area  to  Oongrea- 
man  Phillip  Surton. 
On  Ma»  ao.  198S: 

H.J.  Re«.^19.  Joint  restdution  dedaring 
the  gupport  of  the  VS.  Govenunent  for  ef- 
torta  of  the  IJJB.  Soccer  FedeiaUon  to  bring 
the  World  Clip  to  the  United  States  in  1088. 
.VfijnaMng  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  ai 
the  official  fepreaentatlve  of  the  XJM.  Gov- 
einment  to  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  I^>otbaU  Association,  and  for  ottier  pur- 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  foUowtng  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  529.  An  act  to  reviae  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FA'THER 


.  FREDERICK 

FEUSAHREN8 

(Mr.  BLtLET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BULET.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
were  pleased  to  have  Father  Frederick 
FeusahreiK.  paster  of  St.  Bridget's 
Church  in  Richmond  as  our  speaker. 

Father  Fred  was  bom  in  Washing- 
ton, attended  parochial  schools  in 
Washingtcn  and  Arlington,  Va..  was 
graduated  from  Bishop  O'Connell 
High  School  in  Arlington,  and  received 
his  bachelor  of  arts  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

Father  Fred  Uught  in  the  D.C. 
public  schools,  both  English  and 
French,  and  received  graduate  degrees 
in  English  and  theology  from  Catholic 
University; 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
for  the  Diocese  of  Richmond  in  1972 
and  served  in  various  parishes  as  an 
associate  pastor. 

He  came  to  St.  Bridget's  as  an  associ- 
ate in  1975  and  in  1977  the  bishop 
asked  him  to  become  director  of  voca- 
tions for  the  diocese. 

After  2  outstanding  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  was  named  pastor  of  St. 
Bridget's  In  1980.  where  he  has  won 
the  hearts  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  parish  and  indeed  all  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  welcome  him  here  to  the 
House. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  6 
will  be  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment in  1933  of  the  Job  Service 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

This  nationwide  system  of  public 
oivloyment  offices  was  founded  as  a 
Federal-State  partnership  to  answer 
the  challenge  of  a  nation  shaken  by 
the  massive  imemployment  of  the 
Great  Depression.  In  the  50-year 
course  of  its  life,  the  Job  Service  has 
generated  126  million  Job  placements, 
provided  professional  counseling  and 
testing  services  to  millions,  and  assist- 
ed countless  employers  to  find  quali- 
fied employees.  It  has  helped  deal 
with  a  wide  range  of  employment  situ- 
ations, including  the  labor  shortage 
problems  growing  out  of  mobilization 
for  World  War  II.  sharp  recessions, 
cycles  of  war  and  peace,  employment 
for  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
demand  for  new  technological  skills. 

In  the  1980's  our  Nation  is  facing  the 
highest  unemployment  levels  since  the 
Depression.  Business  and  industry 
demand  on  our  Nation's  work  force  for 
new  technological  skills  is  more  in- 
tense than  ever.  In  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  being  performed  by  the  Job 
Service  in  continuing  to  help  meet  our 
country's  employment  needs,  I  would 
like  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act's  50th  anniversary 
year  and  to  thank  all  of  the  dedicated 
public  servants  who  have  helped  make 
it  a  success  over  the  past  half  century. 


act  in  the  national  interest,  and  kill 
this  turkey  before  it  is  too  late. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVSRSART    OF    THE    WAG- 
NER-PBTSER  ACT 
(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIAnONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED    REPORT    ON    DE- 
PARTMENT  OF   HOUSING   AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IN- 
DEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIAllONS,  1984 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  biU  making  appropriations 
for  the  Deputment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  for  sundry  In- 
dependent agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iifassa- 
chusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MX  MISSILE  VOTE 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
when  the  House  votes  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile, we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
embarrass  ourselves.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  when  we  were  debating  the  nucle- 
ar freeze.  Member  after  Member  of 
this  body  called  for  an  end  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  arms  race.  That  was  a  non- 
binding  resolution. 

The  vote  on  the  MX  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  show  that  we  meant  what 
we  were  saying.  The  MX  is  a  first- 
strike  weapon  which  will  greatly  esca- 
late the  arms  race. 

Some  say  that  the  MX  is  a  "bargain- 
ing chip."  We  cannot  afford  a  $20  bil- 
lion bargaining  chip:  and  the  United 
States  ultimately  cannot  have  a  strong 
defense  with  a  weak  economy. 

The  most  intriguing  argument  by 
the  proponents  is  that  we  need  the 
MX  to  demonstrate  our  "national 
will."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  building 
a  new,  vulnerable,  first-strike  missile 
can  be  seen  as  "national  will." 

Clearly  the  MX  is  more  important 
politically  than  it  is  strategically.  I 
hope  that  President  Reagan  and  the 
members  of  both  parties  who  support 
the  MX  will  step  back  from  politics. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  204)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  204 

Resolved,  That  the  follo«-ing  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
foUowing  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Ohio,  and  Timothy  J. 
Penny,  MinnesoU  (both  effective  only  for 
the  first  session.  Ninety-eighth  Congress); 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Barbara  Boxer,  California; 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Frederick  C. 
Boucher,  Virginia  (effective  only  for  the 
first  session.  Ninety-eighth  Congress). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1230 

PERMISSION  FOR  CORdOdl'lTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON 
ENERGT  AND  WATER  DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  fUe  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MTERS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE    ON     PUBUC     BUILDINGS 
AND   GROUNDS   OP  THE   COM- 
MITTEE    ON     PUBUC     WORKS 
AND     TRANSPORTATION     AND 
FOR     PULL     COMMITTEE     ON 
PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    TRANS- 
PORTATION       TO        SIT        ON 
WEDNESDAY.      MAT      25.      1983. 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and   the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation   be   permitted    to   sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  in  the  House 
(Ml  Wednesday.  May  25. 1983. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleouui  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


cently  even  changed  the  role  the  mis- 
sile is  to  play  in  our  strategic  arsenal. 

Prom  "Racetrack"  to  "Dense  Pack" 
to  the  "Big  Bird."  we  have  witnessed 
the  Pentagon  at  its  creative  best 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  sell  the  MX. 
Where  we  once  worried  about  the 
window  of  vulnerability,  we  now  worry 
about  hard-target  kill  capacity.  With 
creative  Pentagonian  logic,  if  you 
cannot  make  a  weapon  do  what  you 
say  it  will  in  the  first  place,  you 
change  its  mission. 

Some  Members  who  once  opposed 
the  MX  have  agreed  to  support  it  if 
only  the  President  will  get  serious 
about  arms  control. 

Yet  Ronald  Reagan  has  opposed 
every  arms-control  agreement  negoti- 
ated between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  imder  either  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  the  past  20  years.  And  Casper 
Weinberger  says,  regardless  of  Presi- 
dential letters  to  the  contrary,  admin- 
istration arms-control  policy  has  not 
changed. 

Someone  is  being  taken  here,  and  I 
suggest  the  President  Is  doing  all  the 
taking  and  none  of  the  giving.  He  pro- 
poses a  bad  deal.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  reject  it. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  SIT  ON  MAY  25  AND 
26.  1983.  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  Z^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  proceeding 
under  the  5-minute  rule  on  Wednes- 
day. May  25.  1983.  and  Thursday.  May 
26.  1983. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
Mr.    McGRATH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  Chair  will  count  for 
10  objectors. 

(Messrs.  Lawis  of  California.  Chan- 
DLOt,  Burton.  Biurakis,  Gekas, 
Wbbcr.  Loeftlkr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Walkss.  and  McEwen  also  object- 
ed.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  suf- 
ficient number  has  objected. 
Objection  is  heard. 


I     THE  MX  MISSILE 

(Sir.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  meet  today  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  MX.  In  their  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  MX,  BiX  supporters  have 
tried  to  peddle  a  series  of  bisarre  Rube 
Goldberg  basing  modes  and  have  re- 


Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  Democrats  took  to  the  well  last 
week  pointing  out  that  the  raging 
budget  deficits  reflect  the  President's 
budget. 

Our  words  were  heard  across  this 
land.  In  Washington,  the  Post  says  the 
President  is  suffering  from  a  deficit  of 
candor,  blaming  the  Congress  for  his 
"woefully  incompatible  set  of  defense 
and  taxing  policies." 

In  California,  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer displays  the  truth  about  the 
budget:  depicting  a  chart  showing  the 
Reagan  budget  bringing  higher  defi- 
cits than  either  House  or  Senate. 

Today,  we  will  be  debating  a  budget 
buster  item— the  MX  missile— a  $20  to 
$30  billion,  vulnerable  and  destabiliz- 
ing weapon.  The  MX— Missile  Experi- 
mental. Nothing  has  changed  since 
Congress  last  voted  against  the  MX. 

The  MX  price  tag  is  soaring:  let  us 
concentrate  on  proven  deterrents,  not 
needless  sitting  ducks,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess, let  us  ease  the  deficits  which  could 
deter  economic  recovery. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  WEST 
FRONT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  strongly  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  support  the  restoration  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  It  is 
clear  that  restoration  is  needed,  since 
we  Just  recently  witnessed  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  thin  sandstone  veneer 
which  has  covered  the  west  front  wall 
since  before  the  War  of  1812. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  west 
front  should  not  be  extended.  The 
beautiful  image  of  the  Capitol  that  in- 
spires freedom-loving  people  from  all 
over  the  world  would  be  irreparably  al- 
tered with  the  extension  that  Is  pro- 
posed. 

The  proposed  extension  is  also  too 
costly.  Why  choose  extension  when  it 
would  cost  almost  50  percent  more 
than  restoration,  and  restoration 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  solu- 
tion anyway? 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  sup- 
port restoration  and  vote  against  any 
attempts  to  extend  the  west  front. 


LET  US  EASE  THE  DEFICITS 
WHICH  COULD  DETER  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


THE  MX  MISSILE 

(Mr.  EMDWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  going  to  hear  about  3 
hours  of  debate  later  this  afternoon 
on  why  the  MX  is  a  good  or  bad  idea. 
Let  us  put  some  of  that  aside  for  a 
minute  and  just  think  about  the  budg- 
etary implications  of  the  MX. 

We  in  the  House  have  proposed  a 
budget  of  4  percent  real  growth  for 
the  military.  The  Senate  has  proposed 
something  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  takes  a  genius  to  figure  out 
that,  as  a  compromise,  we  are  going  to 
have  about  5  percent  real  growth  for 
the  military. 

Unless  we  start  cutting  manpower 
and  conventional  forestructure.  which 
I.  frankly,  do  not  want  to  see  us  do. 
there  are  not  a  whole  lot  of  targets  of 
opportunity. 

There  is  one  big  target  of  opportuni- 
ty, and  that  is  the  MX  missile.  We 
cannot  only  save  the  $17  or  $18  billion 
that  this  system  is  going  to  cost,  but 
we  can  strike  a  blow  for  defense 
sanity.  Keep  that  in  mind,  and  keep 
point  2  in  mind,  if  you  have  read  the 
Norm  Dicks  letter  that  the  President 
sent  to  him.  What  have  they  gotten? 
They  have  vague  promises  for  a  real 
mJssile.  And  I  hope  that  during  this 
debate  we  will  be  able  to  find  out  from 
the  people  who  have  tried  to  strike  a 
deal  with  the  President  what  in  fact 
they  have  gotten  for  it. 


DEFEAT  THE  MX  MISSILE 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TOIRRICELLI.  Mr.  Eto>eaker.  I 
rise  today  to  oppose  the  MX  missile, 
not  because  I  cate  less  about  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation,  but  because  I  care 
more. 

If  we  are  to  consider  spending  $22 
billion  for  the  MX,  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize what  we  are  buying  for  the 
American  people. 

This  is  a  missile  that  the  Air  Force 
last  week  estimated  would  be  99  per- 
cent destroyed  by  a  Soviet  attack  in 
1989. 

This  Is  a  missile  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  himself  in  1981 
described  as  "No  improvement  in  our 
strategic  forces." 

Finally,  by  approving  the  MX,  we 
are  purchasing  a  tempting  target  for 
the  Soviet  Union  that  will  further  de- 
stabilize relations. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  MX  program  does 
not  spend  money  for  our  security,  this 
is  spending  money  for  the  sake  of 
spending  money. 


forts  to  participate  in  the  legislative 
process. 


LEGISLA- 
STUDENT 


INTRODUCTION      OF 
TION    TO    BENEFIT 
LOAN  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Bfr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
which  will  increase  the  maximum 
levels  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  and  the  national  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program.  This  measure  was 
researched  and  prepared  by  students 
from  Needham  High  School  in  Need- 
ham.  Mass.,  and  was  submitted  to  me 
for  review  and  possible  introduction. 

Certainly  we  are  all  too  well  aware 
of  the  major  increases  in  the  cost  of  a 
postsecondary  education  and  the  de- 
crease in  available  financial  aid  to 
meet  these  costs.  Low-  and  middle- 
income  stkidents  and  their  families  are 
the  ones  who  vte  finding  it  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing to  pay  for  an  education 
beyond  high  school.  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  highly  complex  and 
technological  society,  it  is  critical  that 
today's  youth  receive  the  specialized 
training  and  guidance  that  postsecond- 
ary education  provides. 

The  G3L  and  the  NDSL  have  been 
invaluable  in  helping  thousands  of  stu- 
dents acrbss  this  country  gain  access 
to  higher  education.  However,  the  in- 
creases in  the  maximum  levels  for 
these  programs  have  not  kept  up  with 
inflation  or  with  the  rise  in  college 
costs.  The  relatively  moderate  in- 
creases that  I  am  proposing  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  recipients 
of  these  loans  in  meeting  the  higher 
cost  of  education.  I  commend  the  stu- 
dents at  Needham  High  School  for 
their  work  on  this  biU  and  their  ef- 


THE  MX  MTSSn.K 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
House  votes  to  support  the  President 
and  build  the  MX  missile,  history  stu- 
dents in  the  years  ahead  are  going  to 
be  scratching  their  heads  wondering 
what  on  Earth  has  happened  to  the 
logical  thought  processes  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

"Let's  see."  they  will  say,  "the  land- 
based  missile  silos  were  vulnerable  ac- 
cording to  the  last  two  Presidents  and 
therefore  an  MX  missile  should  be 
built  and  put  on  a  race  track  so  that 
they  would  be  spaced  farther  apart 
and  hidden  from  view.  When  the  race 
track  was  defeated,  it  was  decided  that 
the  MX  missile  should  be  put  in  a 
dense  pack— closer  together  and  in  full 
view.  When  that  was  defeated,  it  was 
decided  to  put  the  MX  in  the  very 
silos  that  the  President  had  been 
claiming  were  vulnerable  in  the  first 
place." 

Yes;  it  will  confuse  people  if  we  ap- 
prove this  MX  missile.  They  will 
wonder  how  grown  men  and  women 
can  make  such  illogical  decisions. 

I  came  to  Congress  thinking  that 
there  were  probably  some  higher 
truths  in  this  great  deliberative  body, 
and  there  are.  But  at  times  those 
higher  truths  give  way  to  lower  levels 
of  understanding.  That  is  the  case 
with  the  push  to  build  the  MX  missile. 

Our  economy  is  in  far  too  much 
trouble  to  spend  $20  billion  this  fool- 
ishly. More  importantly,  our  world  is 
in  far  too  much  danger  for  us  to  be 
acting  this  irrationally. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  once  said: 

In  the  long  run  people  are  going  to  do 
more  to  promote  peace  than  are  govern- 
ments. Indeed.  I  think  that  people  want 
peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days  gov- 
ernments had  better  get  out  of  their  way 
and  let  them  have  it. 


Second,  the  question  of  cost.  We 
have  been  accused  of  being  a  credit- 
card  Congress.  Today  is  the  day  when 
we  can  do  something  about  it. 

Third,  clearly  there  are  other  op- 
tions for  the  MX:  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, the  advanced  bomber-based  mis- 
sUe. 

ytt.  Speaker,  today  is  the  day  to  put 
out  a  sign  that  says  "R.I.P.  (rest  in 
peace)  the  Land-Based  MX.  Missile." 


THE  LAND-BASED  MX  MISSILE 

(»4r.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ms  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  three  prime  reasons  why 
later  today  I  will  vote  to  oppose  the 
land-based  MX.  The  first  is  vulnerabil- 
ity, the  second  is  cost,  and  the  third, 
clearly  there  are  other  options. 

Now,  I  have  great  respect  for  Secre- 
tary Weinberger.  But  as  recently  as 
October  1981,  he  said  as  follows: 

We  have  examined  literally  hundreds  of 
possible  options.  We  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  isn't  any  ground-based 
system  that  is  survivable. 

That,  from  Secretary  Weinberger. 


SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVA-nON 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Itfr.  Speaker,  those 
who  believe  that  it  Is  important  for 
the  United  States  to  preserve  the  fer- 
tile soil  which  guarantees  our  agricul- 
tural productivity  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
5-year  soil  conservation  program. 

This  attractive  little  booklet  on  the 
subject  has  been  printed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  one  has 
to  look  beyond  the  pretty  pictures  and 
the  smooth  rhetoric  to  realize  exactly 
what  is  being  proposed  is  this  blue- 
print for  soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  plan  calls  for  two  possible  levels 
of  soil  conservation  fimding.  The 
higher  level  would  increase  funding 
only  enough  to  cover  inflation.  The 
lower  level  would  result  in  a  real  cut  in 
soil  conservation  dollars  of  nearly  50 
percent  over  5  years. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  how  much 
each  Federal  program— including  very 
worthy  ones  such  as  soil  conserva- 
tion—should be  trimmed  to  stem  Fed- 
eral borrowing.  Rather,  the  issue  is 
starkly  one  of  our  priorities. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend  $20  per 
person,  per  week,  to  support  the  mili- 
tary, then  surely  we  can  afford  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  10  cents— one 
dime— per  person  each  week  to  pre- 
serve our  soil  and  water. 

Of  course  we  should  have  an  ade- 
quate defense,  but  we  also  had  better 
do  something  to  preserve  those  re- 
sources which  we  plan  to  defend. 

The  cost  of  the  MX  missile  we  will 
debate  today  would  fund  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  program  for  some 
20  years.  I  hope  we  will  get  our  prior- 
ities straight  and  vote  down  the  fool- 
ish expenditure  for  the  MX  missile. 


AVERT  ELDERLY  MEALS 
CUTBACKS 

(Mr.  BIACtGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIACtGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  vote  on  a  critical  piece  of 
legislation,  H.R.  2807,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  authoring.  This  will  avert 
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cutbacks  in  the  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
grmmi  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Since  19T3.  these  procrams,  both 
ccmgresate  and  home-delivered,  have 
provided  over  1  billion  meals  to  mil- 
lions of  needy  senior  citizens.  They 
have  fulfiUed  the  nutritional  needs  of 
some  of  our  poorest  elderly  Americans 
and  have  provided  them  an  opportuni- 
ty for  companionship,  for  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  for  dignity.  By  participat- 
ing in  these  meals  programs,  the  elder- 
ly are  enabled  to  stay  at  home  and 
avoid  more  costly  institutionalization. 

The  tragedy  of  not  passing  H.R. 
2807  is  that  SUtes  will  be  forced  to  cut 
back  on  these  meals,  some  8  million 
over  the  next  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill  and  not  deny  the  elderly  this  criti- 
cal nutrition  which  they  are  currently 
enjoying. 
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non.  When  one  sees  children  who  lost 
limbs  and  whose  spines  have  been 
shattered,  one  realizes  how  senseless 
war  is. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  Lebanon  or  anywhere  else, 
our  country  should  be  using  its  super- 
power global  influence  not  for  military 
solutions  but  for  peaceful  dialog  to 
bring  people  together.  I  was  very 
pleased  that  Danny  Thomas,  a  Leba- 
nese who  was  an  honorary  chairman, 
and  Joseph  Eger,  who  is  Jewish  and 
the  conductor  of  the  n.N.  Symphony, 
played  such  an  important  role  at  this 
concert.  Clearly,  they  are  looking 
more  universally  than  their  ethnic  dif- 
ferences. This  is  what  is  needed  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  of  Lebanon— 
for  the  sake  of  all  children. 


MX— $30  BIUilON  BLUFF 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
the  reason  we  needed  an  MX  missile 
system?  We  needed  mobility. 

What  do  they  plan  to  do  with  the 
MX  missile  system?  Make  it  station- 
ary? 

Make  your  own  Jokes,  but  a  $30  bil- 
lion bluff  is  pretty  expensive,  especial- 
ly when  it  is  not  likely  to  scare  any- 
body except  the  Uxpayers. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQITIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  proper  parliamentary  procedure  of 
the  House  that  the  galleries  are  not 
supposed  to  demonstrate  in  any  way 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
remarks  on  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuKTHA).  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  Chair  would  admonish  the  occu- 
pants of  the  gallery  that  they  are 
guests  of  the  House  and  that  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  House  to  show 
any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  House  proceedings. 


And  finally,  there  was  our  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Representative  Mxl  Prick 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  deploying  Just  36 
MX  minUes  in  existing  silos?  If  4.600  sUos 
of  the  MPS  mode  would  be  too  vulnerable 
to  proliferation  of  Soviet  ICBM't.  how  are 
36  or  even  100  MX'a  in  fixed  sUos  to  be  more 
survlvable?  What  technical  knowledge  do  we 
have  now  u  to  the  feasibility  of  deep  silos 
baaing?" 


PEACEFUL  DIALOG  FOR  SAKE 
OF  THE  CHILDREN 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
night  there  was  a  very  special  concert 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  held  to  raise 
revenues  to  aid  in  giving  medical  as- 
sistance to  those  children  injured  last 
summer  during  the  invasion  of  Leba- 


FIXED  SILOS  ARE  NOT  THE 

ANSWER  TO  MX  BASING 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlts.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  today,  when  they  are 
confronted  with  the  vote  on  the  MX 
missile,  will  take  into  account  the 
words  of  three  people  who  certainly 
cannot  be  called  doves  on  the  defense 
spending  question. 

First.  Senator  Johm  Tower,  on  No- 
vember 2.  1981.  said: 
■  By  stuffing  the  MX's  into  fixed  silos,  we 
are  creating  just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks 
for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at.  •  •  •  But  it  Ls 
of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced that  it  can  survive  an  attack.  With- 
out that  survivability,  the  Russians  will 
have  no  incentive  to  start  serious  arms  con- 
trol talks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  the  rules,  the  gentle- 
man should  not  refer  to  a  speech  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statement  was  not  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body;  therefore.  I  think 
within  the  rules  I  can  quote  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Another  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  other  body,  again 
not  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  made  this  statement,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  listen  to  liim.  It  is  Sena- 
tor Jacksom  of  Washington  SUte.  He 
said: 

My  main  criticism— and  I  criticized  the 
Carter  administration— is  that  in  the  1980's 
Minuteman  and  Titan  are  vulnerable  in 
those  silos.  I  think  you  and  others  properly 
have  criticized  that  deployment. 

Continuing,  he  said  to  the  adminis- 
tration: 

After  8  months  we  come  back  here;  we 
have  looked  at  all  these  other  things  sup- 
posedly, but  it  took  8  months  to  do  that, 
and  we  end  up  with  what  we  have  not.  •  •  * 
We  have  given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to 
shoot  at  in  fixed  silos. 


RESTORATION.  NOT  EXTENSION. 

OF  CAPITOL  WEST  FRONT 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlLS.)  

lb.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  restoration,  not  ex- 
tension, of  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol Building. 

While  all  now  know  the  urgent  need 
to  repair  the  structure.  I  have  two  se- 
rious objections  to  an  extension  pro- 
gram. One  is  the  cost,  and  the  other  Is 
the  altering  of  this  historic  building, 
both  of  which  I  feel  are  unnecessary. 

To  extend  the  building  for  147.000 
square  feet  of  additional  office  space  Ls 
in  toUl  disregard  to  the  historic  value 
of  the  only  remaining  original  exterior 
of  the  Capitol.  This  structure  has  en- 
dured destruction  by  fire  and  natural 
weathering  for  nearly  200  years.  Can 
we  so  easily  consider  altering  its  ap- 
pearance with  such  little  respect  for 
its  value?  Just  as  history  cannot  be  al- 
tered, neither.  I  believe,  should  this 
part  of  the  building  be. 

Restoration  is  currently  estimated  at 
a  cost  of  $66  million.  The  proposed  ex- 
tension would  be  an  additional  $7  mil- 
lion, or  $73  million.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
can  we  support  a  proposal  which 
would,  at  an  added  cost  of  at  least  $7 
million,  create  more  office  space  for 
ourselves  and  our  staffs?  I  think  not. 
We  must  realize  who  will  be  funding 
the  extra  expenditure.  The  same 
people  who  we  are  telling  that  we  need 
to  reduce  Federal  spending.  Yes.  it  is 
they— the  American  people— who  will 
be  footing  the  bill.  Can  we  justify  to 
them  that  we  really  need  that  extra 
space?  How  can  we  do  that  when  there 
are  so  many  who  have  to  cut  comers, 
when  there  are  so  many  who  are  un- 
employed, when  there  are  so  many 
budget  areas  in  which  cuts  have  been 
or  will  be  made  in  the  name  of  fiscal 
restraint? 

We  must  seriously  consider  the  sorry 
message  this  added  expenditure  would 
send  the  American  people.  I.  for  one. 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  ex- 
tension. The  House  must  act  responsi- 
bly and  in  this  case  that  can  only 
nipan  restoration— not  extension— of 
tJBr  west  front. 
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COITGRESSIONAL  PAT 
I  AMENDMENT 


(Mr.  LitlNOSTON  Mked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addrev  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LiyiNGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  we  gD  again.  "House  Eyes  Rein- 
statement of  Senators'  Outside 
Income  Ceiling."  says  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  The  article  adds 
that  the  other  body  may  try  to  retali- 
ate by  repealing  House  Members'  pay 
increases. 

Congressional  compensation  is  a  se- 
rious issue,  one  on  which  both  sides 
have  sincere  beliefs.  It  needs  to  be 
dealt  with.  How  much  time  has  been 
diverted  ft-om  other  important  Issues 
as  we  continue  to  debate  pay  again 
and  again  and  again?  There  has  got  to 
be  a  better  way. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
113.  which  I  introduced  in  January,  is 
that  better  way.  It  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent commission  with  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  set  compensation  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  would  tirge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  as  cosponsors.  Forty- 
two  Members  have  done  so  thus  far. 
including  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (M^.  Swift)  as  original  cospon- 
sor,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio):  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  the  distin- 
guished Minority  whip;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Johes),  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rule  8,  clause  1.  of  the 
House,  says  it  is  a  Member's  duty  to 
vote  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  "unless 
he  has  a  direct  personal  or  pecimiary 
interest  in  the  event  of  such  ques- 
tion." To  vote  on  our  own  compensa- 
tion Is  to  violate  the  spirit  of  that  sen- 
sible rule. 

The  independent  commission  cre- 
ated by  House  Joint  Resolution  113 
would  end  this  blatant  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 


We  should  be  moving  as  rapidly  as 
poMible  away  from  these  kinds  of 
weapon  systems.  Vote  for  the  Trident 
submarines  and  their  D-5  missiles, 
vote  for  air-mobile  strategic  weapon 
systems,  and  especially  vote  for  the 
mobile,  land-base  system  which  is  rec- 
ommended, in  the  Scowcrof  t  Commis- 
sion report,  but  not  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missiles.  A  vote  for 
the  MX  will  really  only  serve  to  delay 
the  deployment  of  the  Midgetman 
mobile  missile. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  MX  deployment. 


observances  of  democracy  in  action, 
they  will  go  back  better  informed, 
better  capable  of  themselves  debating 
the  great  issues  of  the  day.  and  to 
keep  us  legislators  on  our  toes  with  re- 
spect to  their  interests,  their  opinions, 
in  what  we  are  about  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 


VOTE  AGAINST  MX 
DEPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  BEREIUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  renuurks.) 

Mr.  BEHEUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
approval  of  the  MX  is  not  only  the 
wrong  decision,  it  is  extremely  danger- 
ous. The  most  destabilizing  and  dan- 
gerous weapons  systems  are  the  fixed- 
point,  multiple-warhead,  land-based 
ballistic  missiles.  The  sooner  we  can 
empty  those  Titan  and  Minutemen 
silos,  the  safer  we  will  be.  These 
targetable  MX  missiles  invite  danger 
through  Soviet  malice,  fear,  or  errors. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  makes 
some  important  contributions,  but  ap- 
proval of  the  MX  flies  in  the  face  of 
everything  else  in  that  report. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  the  over  200  cospon- 
sors of  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
168.  designating  this  Memorial  Day 
period  as  National  Tourism  Week. 

There  is  not  a  congressional  district 
in  this  country  that  does  not  directly 
benefit  from  tourism,  and  I  think  it  is 
fitting  that  we  focus  on  the  contribu- 
tion that  industry  has  made  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  employment,  and  bal- 
ance of  payments.  If  viewed  as  a  single 
retail  industry,  the  travel  and  tourism 
sector  of  the  economy  constituted  the 
second  largest  retail  industry  in  the 
country  and  generated  4.6  million  jobs 
in  1981.  paying  $40  billion  in  wages 
and  salaries  and  producing  $18  billion 
in  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  reve- 
nues. Travel  industry  employment 
outpaced  the  overall  economy  during 
the  recent  recession  and  accounted  for 
19  percent  of  all  new  jobs  created. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  those  of  us  who 
are  already  cosponsoring  House  Joint 
Resolution  168.  Cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  can  pass  it  before  the 
Memorial  Day  recess.  We  need  218  co- 
sponsors  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  at  this  time  we  are  only  a  few 
short  with  a  week  to  go. 


WELCOME  VISITORS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  steady  crumbling  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  glad  to 
ol»erve,  as  you  are,  I  am  sure,  the 
steady  stream  of  visitors  that  come  to 
our  capital  to  participate  in  their 
small  way  in  the  workings  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  a  group,  which  I  met  very  early 
this  morning,  was  a  group  of  students 
of  the  Lewisburg  area  high  school 
from  Union  County.  Pa.,  within  the 
district  which  I  represent.  I  am  certain 
that  after  their  tours  and  after  their 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  IS  5 
MINUTES  AWAY-BY  ICBVL 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  that  we  took  action  to  repair  the 
land-based  leg  of  our  strategic  triad. 
That  Ls  the  issue  here.  By  refusing  to 
allow  us  to  improve  our  strategic  land- 
based  systems,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
have  us  imilaterally  forgo  a  critical 
element  of  our  defensive  system  that 
has  been  a  part  of  our  national  strate- 
gic doctrine  through  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations. 

I  am,  frankly,  surprised  that  many 
of  the  same  speakers  which  we  heard 
during  the  nuclear  freeze  debate  say 
that  "nothing  would  be  frozen  tmtil 
our  negotiators  agree  to  freeze"  any 
nuclear  weapons  system,  are  now  advo- 
cating a  unilateral  freeze  on  our  land- 
based  systems  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  that  much 
trust  that  the  Soviets  will  not  consider 
defeat  of  the  MX  a  victory  for  their 
imperialistic  goals,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  part  of  that  goal,  the 
Russian  goal,  is  to  place  strategic  arms 
in  Central  America.  Just  5  minutes 
away  from  the  United  States— by 
ICBM.  Think  about  it. 


D  1300 

THE  ADMINISTRA-nON'S  CLEAN 
SWEEP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
purging  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  President  Reagan  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  those  citizens 
ever  denied  equal  protection  under  the 
law  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  age.  handicap,  or  national  origin. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  must  be  doing  something  right 
if  President  Reagan  wants  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  its  governing  body.  It 
must  indeed  be  pursuing  the  adminis- 
tration's enforcement  of  civil  right 
laws,  which  is  clearly  an  embarrass- 
ment to  President  Reagan. 

In  transforming  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  from  an  independ- 
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ent.  blpartismn  asency  to  a  partisan 
puppet  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
he  is  ironically  lending  solid  support 
to  the  Commission's  recent  findings 
criticising  President  Reagan's  policy 
cm  civil  rights. 

It  will  not  work.  He  will  only  in- 
crease our  solidarity.  The  President 
wants  to  manipulate  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  the  same  way 
the  Polish  Government  tries  to  manip- 
ulate the  trade  unions. 

President  Reagan  and  members  of 
his  administration  have  said  numerous 
times  that  they  acknowledge  the 
wrongs  of  civil  rights  violations,  but 
disagree  with  the  remedies.  This  is 
reminiscent  of  the  cries  of  "separate 
but  equal"  and  "states  rights"  that  we 
heard  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  against  civil  rights 
remedies.  What  is  he  for?  If  he  felt  as 
intensely  about  the  wrongs  of  discrimi- 
nation as  he  does  about  the  remedies. 
Commissioners  Mary  Prances  Berry. 
Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez,  and 
Murray  Saltzman  would  not  now  be 
threatened  with  replacement. 
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CONFUCT  OP  IDEOLOGIES  AP- 
PARENT IN  PRESIDENT'S 
ACTION  ON  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Bfr.  CONTERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Bir.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  about  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  President  with  ref- 
erence to  the  U.S.  Comnriission  on  Civil 
Rights.  For  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Commission,  a  President  has 
decided  to  clean  house  because  the 
ideological  concerns  of  the  Commis- 
sioners he  wishes  to  eliminate  are  not 
in  conformance  with  his. 

It  is  now  a  matter  that  is  beyond  the 
Black  Caucus  or  the  Women's  Caucus 
or  the  Hispanic  Caucus  or  the  Leader- 
ship Conference.  It  is  a  matter  that  I 
am  hoping  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  the  Senate  will  repair.  This 
is  an  institutional  breach  that  is  now 
taking  place. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
never  had  any  enforcement  capability 
whatsoever.  It  is  entirely  a  body  that 
makes  recommendations,  and  for  the 
Chairman  of  that  Commission  to  ask 
the  President  to  replace  all  of  the 
members  who  do  not  have  an  ideology 
as  conservative  as  his  so  they  can  com- 
port with  the  administration  Is  an  af- 
front to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 


Minuteman  silos  is  a  militarily  sound 
decision. 

Even  the  President.  Mr.  Reagan, 
does  not  argue  in  his  Washington  Poet 
column  today  that  it  is  a  militarily 
sound  decision. 

No.  the  vote  will  be  on  sending  sig- 
nals to  our  NATO  allies,  on  impressing 
the  Russians  with  a  bargaining  chip, 
and  on  testing  our  national  will.  Yes, 
the  MX  sends  a  signal  to  NATO,  but  it 
will  signal  that  we  are  willing  to 
deploy  first  strike  nuclear  weapons 
that  start  nuclear  wars,  not  deter 
them. 

Yes,  the  MX  is  a  bargaining  chip.  It 
is  a  bargaining  chip  with  Congress  to 
get  Ronald  Reagan  to  be  serious  about 
arms  control.  Yes.  the  MX  is  a  test  of 
our  national  will,  but  not  against  the 
Russians.  This  is  a  test  of  our  will  to 
stand  up  to  the  White  House  and  the 
Air  Force  lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  says  that 
he  will  accept  a  builddown  for  the 
MX.  Fine.  I  have  my  own  builddown 
proposal.  For  every  MX  deployed,  two 
administration  officials  who  supported 
the  MX  will  clean  out  their  desks  and 
quit.  Then  we  will  see  this  country 
move  ahead  rapidly  with  a  rational 
arms  control  policy. 


MILITARY  SOUNDNESS  LACKING 
IN  MX  AND  IN  BASING  MODE 
(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

we  will  be  voting  on  the  MX.  but  the 


AN  APPEAL  TO  RESIST  ADMINIS- 
TRATION PRESSURES  ON  MX 
ISSUE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  there  are  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  oppose  the  MX. 
and  I  know  that  many  of  them  have 
been  under  tremendous  pressure  from 
the  White  House.  I  applaud  those  who 
have  resisted  that  pressure,  and  I  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  those 
who  could  not. 

But  I  want  to  address  my  comments 
to  my  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Democrats 
in  the  House.  Last  year  we  anticipated 
that  with  the  new  98th  Congress,  with 
26  new  Democrats  coming  here,  we 
would  improve  on  the  record  of  this 
House.  We  defeated  the  MX  in  the 
97th  Congress.  Dare  we  now  reverse 
that  position  with  this  new  progressive 
98th  Congress?  If  we  do.  what  kind  of 
message  will  we  be  sending  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  fellow 
Democrats  to  stick  with  their  princi- 
ples and  not  be  taken  in  by  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  President,  who  has 
not  on  previous  occasions  kept  the 
commitments  that  he  made  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  MX. 


(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MX 
missile  vote  is  a  spendhig  decision  with 
penalties  and  limits.  If  we  select  this 
MX  system,  we  should  exclude  other 
weapons  systems.  We  cannot  Just  be 
against  military  spending  in  general. 

We  have  to  take  specific  steps  to 
reduce  military  spending.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  vote  to  delete  specif- 
ic weapons  systems  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  progress  with  regard  to  re- 
ducing and  holding  military  spending 
to  reasonable  limits. 

Where  do  we  start?  When  do  we 
begin  to  place  realistic  and  common- 
sense  limits  on  the  runaway  Pentagon 
spending? 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  MX  is  an 
appropriate  begiiming. 


MODERATE  DEMCXHIATS  HOLD 
KEY  TO  MX  VOTE 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  3  hours  of  debate 
on  the  MX  was  interesting  and  in- 
formative, but  I  would  like  to  say  to 
those  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
who  consistently  attack  the  President 
on  the  MX  that  they  are  attacking  the 
wrong  people. 

If  today  we  make  the  disastrous  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  MX,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  Members  of  Congress  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  who  because  they 
got  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Untied  States,  have  switched  their  po- 
sition from  last  year.  It  is  not  the 
President  who  has  switched:  it  is  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  switched. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  asked  those  who  switched 
because  of  the  President's  letter  to  tell 
us  what  they  got  in  that  letter.  I  will 
tell  the  Members  what  some  of  them 
got— not  all  of  them,  but  what  some  of 
them  got  was  a  cover  for  a  decision 
they  had  made  a  long  time  ago  and 
just  wanted  to  figure  out  how  to  cover 
themselves  at  home. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
MX  WOULD  COVER  PROCURE- 
MENT, RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  a  few  min- 


utes we  will  continue  the  debate  on 
the  BCX.  the  issue  in  Houae  Concur- 
rent ReaolnUon  113.  We  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  lobby  our  col- 
leagues at  dinners  for  2  and  3  hours  to 
try  to  sell  them  on  oppoaition  to  the 
BCX.  Yestotlay  we  had  3  hours  of 
debate  on  this  important  question,  and 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Rbcoro. 

In  today'k  Washingtim  Post  there  is 
a  statement  by  President  Reagan.  I 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post,  but  they  did  not 
give  me  equal  time.  We  have  copies  of 
my  letter  here  which  point  out  the 
facto  that  we  already  have  9.000  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads,  that  we  are 
going  ahead  with  submarine  launched 
missiles,  and  we  are  going  ahead  with 
a  variety  of  R&D  programs. 

The  other  thing  I  would  point  out  to 
my  coUeagues  is  that  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113  is  not  Just  a  reso- 
lution approving  IMfcD  of  an  MX 
basing  mode.  When  the  Members  hear 
it,  and  when  they  listen  to  the  debate 
carefully,  they  will  see  it  is  a  resolu- 
tion approving  both  prociuement  and 
research  and  development  of  MX  .  and 
that  it  does  not  speak  to  the  Scowcrof  t 
findings  of  last  month. 


sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday,  May  24. 
1983.) 


'         D  1315 
THE  LAST  JUDGBIENT 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might 
be  at  least  partially  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  quote  Plato,  the  renowned 
philosopher  of  Greece,  which  ruled 
the  world  2,000  years  ago,  when  he 
said  to  a  group  of  young  people.  "You 
are  young,  my  friends,  and  as  time 
goes  by  things  will  change  and  even  re- 
verse some  of  your  present  opinions. 
Refrain  therefore  awhile  from  setting 
yourselves  up  as  Judge  of  the  highest 
matters." 

Obviously,  we  have  to  judge  here 
today.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this 
Member  that  this  may  very  well  be  the 
last  opportunity  that  we  will  have  to 
force  the  Russians  to  the  bargaining 
table.  If  we  fail  to  deploy  InIX  and  this 
decision  on  our  part  causes  the  Euro- 
peans to  withdraw  the  invitation  to 
deploy  Pershing  II  and  cruise  we  may 
as  well  call  our  negotiators  home. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Members  will 
support  the  MX  program  in  order  that 
we  may  get  on  with  the  business  of  re- 
ducing nudlear  stockpiles. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore  laid 

before  the  House  the  following  mes- 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 
CERTAIN  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS RELATING  TO  HOUS- 
ING AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  265)  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  certain  insurance 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

CXTKIISIOIf  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TIOM  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sacnoii  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strilcing  out 
"May  21.  1983"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

<b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983 ". 

(d)  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  sub- 
section (m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  in  sub- 
section (q)(l)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

(e)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

(f)  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 1983":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  21.  1983"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "October  1.  1983". 

(g)  Section  245(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(h>  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

(i)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

(j)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strilUng  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983 ". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  in  the  second 


sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983 ". 

fLEZIBU  niTKRXST  RATE  AUTHOKITV 

Sac.  2.  Section  3(aXl)  of  PubUc  Law  90- 
301  is  amended  by  striking  out  "May  21, 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octobn^ 
1,  1983". 

FLOOD  mSURARCE 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
nood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(b)  Section  1336  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Iilay  20.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

CRIME  AND  RIOT  INSURANCE 

Sec.  4.  Section  1201(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  20,  1983"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

RURAL  HOUSING 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  515(bKS)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  20.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

(b)  Section  517(aKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

(c)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

EXEMPTION  OF  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION  SECURITIES  FROM  SECURITIES 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  All  securities  which  are  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  which  are 
identical  to  the  types  of  securities  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  which  are 
backed  by  the  same  type  or  types  of  obliga- 
tions, if  any.  as  the  obligations  backing  se- 
curities issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion (other  than  securities  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  and  backed  by  mortgages 
not  purchased  by  the  Corporation)  shall,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  that  are  direct 
obligations  of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United  States, 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  limiU  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  3  (aM12)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  designate  securities 
issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  as 
exempted  securities.". 

FHA  INSURANCE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  7.  During  fiscal  year  1983,  the  limita- 
tion on  additional  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee loans  to  carry  out  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  increased  by  $5,000,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert: 
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BRBISIOli  or  FKOBHAL  ROOSIIMS  MMOmmA- 
TIOB  MOBTGAOB  mSUmAMCK  mOOKAlU 

SKnoK  1.  (a)  Section  2<a)  of  the  National 
Hotiainc  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  31.  1M3"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
aertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

<b)  Section  317  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  30. 1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(c)  Section  331(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  in  the  fifth 
amtence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(d)  Section  335  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (m).  by  striking  out  "May 

30. 1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (qKl).  by  striking  out 
"May  30. 1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983". 

(e)  Section  338(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inseri.ing 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

(f>  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  21.  1983"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "October  1.  1983". 

(g)  Section  245(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1983". 

(h)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1983". 

(i)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

(J)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

(k)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1983". 

EZTSNSION  or  rLXXIBLX  IHTCREST  RATE 
AUTHOaiTY 

Sac.  3.  Section  3(aKl)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
est rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7.  1968  (12 
\3S.C.  1709-1(1)).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "May  21.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

EXRMSION  or  RUBAL  HODSINC  AUTHORITIES 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  515(bH5)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  20.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

(b)  Section  517(aKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

(c)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1983". 

Kxnmioii  or  rtooo.  cbimk,  and  riot 

IMSURAMCE  raOCRAMS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(b)  Section  1338(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1983". 


(c)   SecUon    1301(bMl)   of   the   National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30. 1983". 
ExmrxiOR  or  cutaih  nsniAi.  Hom  loam 

MORTQAGI    CORrORATIOM     SKURITIIS     nOM 

sRcuarriEs  regulations 

Sk.  5.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  All  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation  (other  than  securities  guar- 
anteed by  the  Corporation  that  are  backed 
by  mortgages  not  purchased  by  the  Corpo- 
ration) shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securi- 
ties that  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest 
by  the  United  SUtes.  be  deemed  to  be 
exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.". 

EXTEIfSION  or  EXPERIMElfTAL  HOUSING 
ALLOWANCE  SUPPLY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  504(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  UrtMin  Development  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
extend  the  annual  contributions  contracts 
for  the  experimental  housing  allowance 
supply  program  through  September  30. 
1989,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  original  contracts,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  for  homeowners  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  on  June  1.  1983. 
In  extending  such  contracts,  the  SecreUry 
may.  to  the  extent  approved  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  use  authority  available  under  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1983. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
(Mnsent  that  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  to  explain  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  here  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Joint  Resolution  265.  which 
provides  for  temporary  extension  of 
certain  insurance  programs  relating  to 
housing  and  community  development, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  insurance  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  was  considered  by  the 
House  last  week  on  Tuesday  and  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  418  yeas  to  6  nays. 
Last  Friday,  the  Senate,  in  its  consid- 
eration of  this  joint  resolution,  amend- 
ed the  resolution  so  that  we  were 
unable  to  send  this  extender  to  the 
President  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
authorities  last  Friday  at  midnight. 
We  have  discussed  the  changes  made 


to  the  resolution  with  the  Senate  yes- 
terday and  have  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment that  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  being  proposed  here. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
strilten  the  provision  included  in  the 
resolution  by  our  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLER)  which  extencte  the 
emergency  housing  allowance  pro- 
gram. We  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
program  in  this  amendment  by  an- 
other 5  years  rather  than  10  years  as 
was  contained  in  the  resolution  as  it 
passed  the  House  last  week.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  added  a  $5  billion  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  FHA-insuring 
authority  that  was  recommended  by 
the  President  last  week  in  a  speech 
before  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  Since  this  proposed 
language  is  an  appropriation's  matter 
suid  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
considering  this  increase  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  we  felt 
that  it  was  better  procedure  to  allow 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  con- 
sider this  administration  request.  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  FHA  bumping 
the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  mortgage 
insurance  it  may  write.  This  request 
would  increase  the  amount  available 
later  in  the  year.  We  have  dropped  a 
technical  change  in  the  section  235 
homeownership  program  that  the 
Senate  raised  questions  about.  Since 
this  matter  is  contained  in  H.R.  1,  the 
housing  authorization  bill,  and  will  be 
considered  in  the  normal  authoriza- 
tion process,  this  matter  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senate  when  we  go  to 
conference  on  this  year's  housing  au- 
thorization bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  res- 
olution would  have  exempted  from 
SEC  registration  requirements  pre- 
ferred stock  issued  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Association.  The 
Senate  amendment  went  beyond  the 
intent  of  the  House  provision.  We 
have  reviewed  the  Senate  amendment 
and  our  proposal  contained  in  this 
amendment  today  clarified  that  secu- 
rities issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion (FHLMC)  shall  be  considered 
exempt  securities  under  the  Federal 
securities  laws.  The  exempt  status  will 
extend  to  all  securities  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  Corporation  except  se- 
curities backed  by  mortgages  not  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  clarify  that  any  is- 
suance of  preferred  stock,  or  other 
debt  or  equity  instruments  that  have 
been  or  will  be  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, are  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  SEC  laws.  The  provision  is 
also  intended  to  provide  parity  be- 
tween FHLMC  and  FNMA,  which  has 
such  a  statutory  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  prompt 
adoption  of  this  extender  resolution. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  |o  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
programs  expire  at  mtdntght.  Rldajr. 
This  meatts  that  (or  the  last  4  days, 
the  United  SUtes  has  not  had  any 
housing  Insurance  profram  extant. 
This  delay  cannot  be  aUowed  to  go  on 
any  longer. 

I  urge  that  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
Senate,  immediately  move  to  bring 
back  this  program,  which  is  entirely 
and  totally  vital  to  our  housing  efforts 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Spe«dter.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  dispense 
with  the  Heading  of  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  votes  on  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  postponed 
on  Monday.  May  23.  1983.  wiU  be 
taken  after  the  vote  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113,  which  is  the  MX 
resolution,  and  the  Chair  will  reduce 
these  votes  to  a  minimiun  of  5  minutes 
each,  if  8  15-mlnute  recorded  vote  is 
ordered  on  House  Concttrrent  Resolu- 
tion 113. 


J  GENERAL  LEAVE 
DABBO.  Itfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
113)  approving  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  MX  missile  pro- 
curement and  ftill-flcale  engineering 
development  of  a  basing  mode,  and 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  include  cer- 
tain tables  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROVING  THE  OBLIGATION 
AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  CER- 
TAIN FUNDS  FOR  THE  MX  BOS- 
SILE 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  97-377, 1  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee oif  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (E.  Con.  Res.  113)  approving 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  f o^  MX  missUe  procurement  and 
full-scale  engineering  development  of 
a  basing  pnode. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

AODABBO). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  THi  coionTTiE  or  tre  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
IJnlon  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113.  with  Mr. 
MiHETA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday. 
May  23.  1983.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo)  had  1  hour 
and  38  minutes  of  debate  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  had  1  hour  and  43  Vi  minutes 
of  debate  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Bftr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Por- 

SBLL). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  which  in- 
cludes the  release  of  further  MX  re- 
search and  development  funds,  I  be- 
lieve an  important  first  step  has  been 
taken.  For  the  first  time  in  the  debate 
on  the  MX  and  for  the  first  time  In 
the  debate  on  U.S.  strategic  modern- 
ization, arms-production  decisions 
have  been  linked  with  arms-negotia- 
tion positions.  My  decision  to  support 
the  Commission's  recommendations  as 
a  package  was  made  only  after  this 
vital  link  was  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. By  embracing  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  re<»}mmendations.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  has  made  im- 
portant changes  In  both  its  pursuit  of 
arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
and  in  the  manner  In  which  solutions 
are  reached  to  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
can security  needs.  I  have  concluded  It 
is  advisable  to  continue  MX  research 
and  development  to  allow  the  Presl-. 
dent  the  greatest  flexibility  and  oppor- 
tunity during  arms  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets.  The  United  States  must 
approach  negotiations  from  a  position 
of  strength  and  equal  capabilities. 

The  President's  acceptance  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  proposals  has 
brought  together  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  pursuit  of  biparti- 
san answers  to  the  questions  of  future 
American  security  needs.  To  win  ap- 
proval of  the  additional  research  and 
development  funds  for  the  MX,  the 
President  has  stated  his  willingness  to 
expand  and  continue  the  use  of  a  bi- 
partisan advisory  commission.  In  a 
letter  to  a  former  Hotise  opponent  of 
the  MX.,  the  President  points  to  the 
merit  of  a  panel  with  bipartisan  com- 
position to  provide  continuity  and  sta- 


bility in  future,  controversial,  strategic 
decisions. 

Approval  of  the  release  of  additional 
research  and  development  funds  also 
brought  from  the  President  a  commit- 
ment to  review  current  U.S.  positions 
at  the  START  negotiations.  The  Presi- 
dent committed  himself  in  general 
terms  to  a  new  builddown  wproach. 
This  arms-control  proposal  calls  for 
the  reduction  of  two  nuclear  weapons 
for  every  new  weapon  deployed  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States.  This 
approach  offers  the  possibility  of 
mftintjiining  nuclear  deterrence  while 
reducing  nuclear  weapons. 

One  other  example  of  m(xlerati<m  in 
the  President's  position  is  his  accept- 
ance of  the  single  warhead  Midgetman 
missile.  Not  only  does  a  single  warhead 
missile  offer  increased  survivability, 
but  It  too  offers  the  possibility  of  a 
less  destabilizing  nuclear  deterrent.  By 
moving  to  the  Midgetman  missile,  the 
United  States  can  maintain  a  survlv- 
able  deterrent  force  while  achieving 
an  overall  reduction  In  nuclear  mega- 
tonnage. 

Finally,  before  I  made  the  decision 
to  suptrart  the  Scowcroft  recommenda- 
tions and  release  of  additional  MX  re- 
search and  development  funds,  the 
President  stated  that  future  produc- 
tion and  deployment  levels  for  the  MX 
win  be  linked  to  Soviet  strategic  pro- 
grams and  arms-reductions  agree- 
ments. This  change  In  the  President's 
position  Indicates  a  willingness  to  limit 
MX  production  and  deployment  if  cor- 
responding actions  are  taken  by  the 
Soviets.  While  the  President  firmly  be- 
lieves the  MX  to  be  essential  to  U.S. 
security,  he  Is  no  longer  advcKatlng 
full  production  and  deployment  as 
nonnegotiable  positions. 

I  continue  to  reserve  judgment  of 
future  votes  to  actually  produce  and 
deploy  the  MX  and  will  make  inde- 
pendent decisions  on  these  matters.  I 
believe  the  Scowcroft  Commission  rec- 
ommendations must  be  maintained  as 
a  comprehensive  package.  I  believe  the 
link  between  strategic  arms  modern- 
ization and  arms  negotiations  must  be 
upheld.  Arbitrary  changes  in  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  affect  my  future  po- 
sitions. However,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  important,  far-reaching 
changes  and  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration now  have  the  chance  to 
bring  stability,  continuity,  and  consen- 
sus to  America's  strategic  defense  deci- 
sions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  today's  vote 
on  the  MX  will  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  oiu-  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent and  on  the  future  direction  of  our 
arms-control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  two  consider- 
ations are  enough  to  make  this  Issue 
one  of  the  most  Important  defense 
votes  we  will  ever  make  as  legislators. 
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But  our  decision  wOI  also  have  a  tell- 
ing impact  on  our  NATO  Alliance.  If 
NATO  is  to  maintain  a  meaningful  de- 
terrent posture,  it  must  have  a  full 
spectxum  of  credible  military  capabili- 
Ues.  Credibility  is  the  key  word.  The 
problem  of  deterring  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  cannot  be  isolated  from  the 
overall  power  balance  between  East 
and  West,  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Unless  NATO  maintains  its  resolve 
to  sustain  a  credible  military  posture, 
the  deterrent  quality  of  the  alliance 
will  ineviUbly  be  weakened.  And  it  is 
here  where  our  vote  today  will  materi- 
ally affect  NATO's  deterrent  posture. 
Time  and  Agidn.  a  large  number  of 
senior  European  officials  have  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  there  is  a  linkage 
between  XSJ8.  strategic  modernization 
and  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
and  GLCM  missiles  in  Europe.  They 
say: 

How  am  we  expect  our  much  more  dense- 
ly populated  countries  to  accept  new  inter- 
mediate-rmnce  nuclear  deployments  If  the 
United  States,  with  its  enormous  land  mass, 
cannot  agree  to  such  an  essential  modern- 
ization program? 

Calm  persistence  is  central  to  deter- 
rence, both  at  home  and  together  with 
our  allies.  A  vote  today  for  MX  re- 
search and  development  will  provide 
the  hope  and  resolve  that  both  we  and 
our  alliance  partners  must  demon- 
strate if  we  are  to  prepare  the  way  to  a 
more  secure  future.  The  combined 
strength  of  NATO  and  the  United 
States  improves  our  negotiating  pos- 
ture with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  watch  this 
debate.  I  would  again  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  yesterday's  Record,  and 
also  to  read  the  resolution  that  is 
before  us. 

The  resolution,  contrary  to  what  the 
President  said  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  does  not  concern  far  more  than 
one  piece  of  military  hardware.  It  con- 
cerns only  MX  procurement  and  a 
basing  mode.  It  does  not  address  the 
Scowcroft  report.  It  does  not  address 
arms  control.  It  simply  spealcs  of  the 
MX  procurement  and  a  basing  mode. 

If  anyone  thinks  they  are  voting  for 
MX  RAD  and  not  voting  for  MX  pro- 
curement they  are  mistaken.  They  are 
voting  today  for  procurement  and  a 
basing  mode,  but  they  are  not  voting 
for  the  Scowcroft  findings.  Those  are 
not  before  this  body. 

If  my  resolution  had  been  made  in 
order  by  the  Rules'  Committee,  the 
Scowcroft  findings  would  have  been 
before  the  body:  but  today  we  are 
vottog  simply  on  procurement  and  a 
basing  mode  of  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ratchtokd); 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise   today    in    strong   opposition    to 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  113,  a 
resolution  to  approve  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  MX  mis- 
sile procurement  and  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  a  basing  mode. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  been 
told  that  the  BfX  was  being  developed 
because  our  Minuteman  ICBM's  were 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  Now.  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  is  recom- 
mending that  we  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  existing  Minuteman  missile 
silos.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
proposed  basing  mode  Is  extremely 
vulnerable:  deploying  the  MX  in  this 
basing  mode  will  in  no  way  add  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  the 
record  a  list  of  some  35  proposed 
basing  modes  considered  by  the  Air 
Force  for  the  MX.  This  list  includes 
an  exhaustive  array  of  invulnerable 
options  for  the  MX.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  if  there  were  an  invulnerable 
basing  mode  for  the  MX,  the  Congress 
would  have  approved  it  some  time  ago. 
The  implication,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
there  is  no  invulnerable  land-based 
basing  mode  for  ICBM's  in  general 
and  the  MX  in  particular.  In  addition, 
in  October  1981,  this  administration 
proposed  placing  the  MX  in  existing 
Minuteman  silos  as  an  interim  basing 
mode.  The  Congress  vetoed  this  plan 
in  1982  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack. 

In  fact,  an  Air  Force  study  estimates 
that  only  1  MX  missile  out  of  100 
would  survive  a  Soviet  surprise  attack 
in  1989.  A  September  15,  1982.  Air 
Force  report  entitled  "MX  Permanent 
Basing  (Draft)"  found  that  deploying 
the  MX  missile  in  Minuteman  silos 
fails  to  meet  three  primary  Air  Force 
requirements:  Survivability,  strategic 
stability,  and  resilience.  Most  recently 
the  Air  Force  admitted:  "Yes,  it  is  true 
that  the  individual  Peacekeeper  (MX) 
missile  will  be  just  about  as  vulnerable 

as  is  the  Minuteman (May  16, 

1983). 

Even  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  has  expressed  doubts 
about  the  MX  In  this  proposed  basing 
mode:  "We  have  examined  literally 
hundreds  of  possible  options.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  Isn't 
any  ground-based  system  that  is  sur- 
vivable. "  (Oct.  5,  1981)  and  "I  would 
feel  that  simply  putting  it  (the  MX 
missile)  into  the  existing  silos  would 
not  answer  two  or  three  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have:  namely,  that  these 
are  well-known  and  are  not  hardened 
sufficiently,  or  could  they  be,  to  be  of 
sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as  a 
strategic  improvement  of  our  force." 
(Jan.  6,  1981). 

The  major  reason  for  building  the 
MX  in  the  first  place  was  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  existing  Minuteman  mis- 
siles to  the  new  Soviet  missiles  capable 
of  destroying  hardened,  small  targets. 


The  Scowcroft  Commission  talks 
vaguely  of  hardening  existing  silos, 
but  military  experts  agree  that  no 
land-baaed  missile  silo  can  be  hard- 
ened sufficiently  to  withstand  Soviet 
SS-18  and  88-19  miasUes.  In  addition, 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  admits  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  an 
invulnerable  land-based  missile  silo. 
The  original  rationale  for  developing 
the  MX  has  thus  disappeared. 

Deployment  of  the  MX  in  this 
basing  mode  will  in  no  way  add  to  our 
national  security,  in  fact,  it  would 
present  a  high-value  target  in  a  vul- 
nerable basing  mode  which  would 
invite  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviets.  In 
addition,  the  MX  would  be  our  pre- 
mier first-strike  weapon.  The  missile 
provides  the  United  States  with  a  time 
urgent,  hard-target  kill,  high-accuracy 
capability.  No  prompt  hard-target  kill 
Is  needed  In  the  U.S.  arsenal,  unless  we 
are  seeking  a  first-strike  capability— a 
capability  which  is  inconsistent  with  a 
force  structure  dedicated  to  deter- 
rence. A  decision  to  deploy  the  ItfX 
adds  nothing  to  the  siuvivability  of 
our  Triad,  and  will  instead  lead  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adopt  policies  of  launch  on 
warning  to  prevent  their  respective 
missiles  from  being  destroyed  in  their 
silos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  United  States 
cannot  utilize  the  MX  after  a  Soviet 
attack  because  the  majority  of  the 
missiles  would  have  been  destroyed, 
and  if  official  U.S.  policy  states  that 
we  will  not  utilize  the  MX  before  a 
Soviet  attack,  we  are  left  with  a  mis- 
sile without  a  mission.  Our  national 
defense  posture  Is  based  on  deterrence. 
The  present  danger  stems  not  from 
U.S.  miliUry  inferiority,  but  from  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that 
the  U.S.  military  is  inferior.  By  refus- 
ing to  deploy  the  MX.  will  we  not 
make  a  forceful  statement  to  the  Sovi- 
ets of  strong  confidence  In  our  present 
strength?  Rejection  of  the  MX  would 
demonstrate  that  we  ourselves  are 
confident  in  the  strength  of  our  deter- 
rent. It  would  also  signify  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  serious  atx>ut  arms  control.  I  lu^e 
rejection  of  this  resolution. 

ICBM  Basing  Optioms  Considered  Thus 
Par 

1.  Launch  Under  Attack  (LUA). 

2.  OrbiUl  Based. 

3.  Shallow  Underwater  Missile  (StTM). 

4.  Hydra. 

5.  ORCA. 

6.  Ship— Inland. 

7.  Ship— Ocean. 

8.  Sea  Sitter. 

9.  Wide  Body  Jet  ( W.B.J. ). 

10.  Short  Takeoff  and  Landing  (STOL). 

11.  Vertical  Takeoff  and  Landing  (VTOL). 

12.  Dirigible. 

13.  Midgetman. 

14.  Hard  Rock  Silo. 

15.  Hard  Tunnel. 

16.  South  Side  Basing. 

17.  Sandy  Silo. 
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18.  Commercial  Rail. 

19.  Dedicated  RaiL 

30.  Of f-Ro4d  Mobile. 

31.  Oroundi  Effect  Machine  (OEM). 
33.  Road  lAbbile  (Minuteman). 

33.  Road  MbbUe  (New  Missile). 

34.  Covered  Trench. 

35.  Hybrid  Trench. 

36.  Dash  to  Shelter. 

37.  Mobile  Front  End. 

38.  Pool. 

39.  Minutesuin/MPS. 

30.  UX./Ut&. 

31.  Continuous  Airborne  Aircraft 
33.  Deep  Underground  Basing. 

33.  Ballistie  Missile  Defense  (BMD). 

34.  Dense  Pack. 

35.  +MX  in  Minuteman  silos  and  Midget- 
man. 

Blr.  AuCOlN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ^eld? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  am  hi^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AnOOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
Defense  Department  even  considered 
the  dirigible.  Let  us  not  forget  the  diri- 
gible basing  mode. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  WeU.  the  gentle- 
man is  corsect.  I  did  not  view  that  as  a 
land-based  option,  so  I  will  save  that 
for  future  discussion. 

In  looking  again  at  options,  I  think 
we  need  to  look  at  what  the  experts 
have  said.  In  my  1-minute  statement,  I 
quoted  Secretary  Weinberger.  I  would 
like  to  quote  him  again.  He  said: 

In  January.  1981. 1  would  feel  that  simply 
putting  it.  the  MX  missile,  into  the  existing 
silos  would  not  answer  two  or  three  of  the 
concerns  that  I  have,  namely,  that  these  are 
well-known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficient- 
ly, nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient 
strategic  value  to  count  as  a  strategic  im- 
provement of  our  force. 

So  here  Is  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
saying,  in  effect,  that  you  cannot 
harden  it  enough  to  leave  it  anything 
other  than  in  a  position  of  extreme 
vulnerability. 

Now  let  us  look  at  cost.  We  are  told 
that  the  cost  is  somewhere  below  $2 
billion.  I  atn  reminded  of  a  song  that 
was  popular  when  I  was  growing  up.  It 
was  entitled,  'We  have  only  just 
begun."  If  we  believe  the  figures  that 
are  being  laid  out  there  today,  we 
really  believe  that  we  have  not  just 
begun.  Today  is  the  beginning  of  a 
journey  that  will  take  a  thousand 
steps  and  a  thousand  miles,  but  today 
is  the  day  to  turn  it  around. 

Finally,  the  third  question.  Are 
there  other  options?  Clearly,  there  are 
other  options.  The  Trident  submarine, 
for  those  who  would  look  at  It  as  a 
tjasing  mode  for  the  MX:  the  advanced 
bomber  that  is  now  being  developed, 
whether  it  is  the  B-1  or  the  Stealth,  is 
another  option. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  today  to 
put  to  rest  this  turkey,  that  is  what  it 
is.  and  let  it  rest  once  and  for  all.  Do 
not  let  it  rise  again  like  the  Phoenix. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Rbgula). 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  said  it:  "Again  and  again  we 
have  owed  peace  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  prepuvd  for  war." 

John  F.  Kennedy  said  it:  "Only 
when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  that  they  will 
never  be  employed." 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  it:  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

External  vigilance  for  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  in  protecting  the 
liberty  of  the  free  world  is  a  modem 
and  effective  system  of  deterrents. 
yOi,  or  as  it  more  accurately  should  be 
described.  Minuteman  IV.  is  another 
step  in  the  continuous  modernization 
of  our  forces. 

I  am  baffled  by  those  who  claim  that 
modernization  of  the  Minuteman 
system  would  be  destabilizing.  How 
can  this  possibly  destabilize  the  Sovi- 
ets, who  are  already  leaping  ahead 
with  their  own  modernization? 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  put  It  so  aptly  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee 
during  the  Carter  administration.  He 
said.  "When  we  build,  they  build. 
When  we  cut,  they  build." 

The  MX  is  the  first  new  U.S.  land- 
based  missile  in  13  years,  a  period 
during  which  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed a  whole  new  generation  of 
land-based  ICBM's. 

The  Soviet  ICBM  force  currently 
consists  of  550  SS-ll's,  60  SS-13's.  150 
SS-17's,  308  SS-18's,  and  330  SS-19's. 
These  missiles  carry  some  6,000  nucle- 
ar warheads.  Presently,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  17's,  18's,  and  19's  are 
equipped  with  MIRV's.  By  the  mid- 
1980's  the  Soviets  are  expected  to  com- 
plete their  current  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion programs  for  fourth-generation 
systems.  At  that  time,  they  will  have 
520  SS-ll's,  60  SS-13's,  150  SS-17's, 
308  SS-18's,  and  360  SS-19's.  When 
this  deployment  Is'  finished,  the  force 
will  have  some  6,400  warheads. 

The  Soviets  also  have  contingency 
plans  for  reloading  and  reflring 
ICBM's  from  launchers  that  already 
have  been  used  to  fire  an  initial  round. 
The  cold-launch  technique  employed 
by  the  SS-17  and  SS-18  lends  Itself  to 
such  a  reload  capability.  Additionally, 
all  currently  deployed  liquid-propel- 
lant  ICBM's— SS-11,  SS-17,  SS-18.  and 
SS-19— are  contained  in  a  launch  can- 
ister within  the  silo.  This  and  the  silo 
design  minimize  damage  to  the 
launcher  during  the  initial  firing  and 
give  the  Soviets  the  capability  to 
reload  each  of  these  launchers. 

To  quote  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report: 

While  Soviet  operational  missile  perform- 
ance in  wartime  may  be  somewhat  less  accu- 
rate than  performance  on  the  test  range, 
the  Soviets  nevertheless  now  probably  pos- 
sess the  necessary  combination  of  ICBM 
numbers,  reliability,  accuracy,  and  warhead 
yield  to  destroy  almost  all  of  the  1.047  U.S. 
ICBM  silos,  using  only  a  portion  of  their 
own  ICBM  force. 


The  Commission  further  noted: 
The  VS.  ICBM  force  ...  is  inadequate  to 
put  at  serious  risk  more  than  a  small  share 
of  the  many  hardened  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Ebcamination  of  the  Carter  years  il- 
lustrates the  fallacy  of  trying  to  gain 
stability  by  reducing  UJS.  commit- 
ments. 

Our  reward  for  restraint  was  Af- 
ghanistan, adventurism  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  plus  a  buildup  in 
Cuba. 

How  quicldy  we  have  forgotten 
Soviet  csmicism.  I  cite  the  nonagres- 
sion  pact  between  Stalin  and  Hitler 
that  swept  away  the  freedoms  of  the 
35  million  people  of  Poland  like  so 
much  chaff,  an  agreement  with  a 
secret  protocol  that  divided  Poland, 
like  vultures  picking  over  the  carcass 
of  this  prostrate  nation.  I  cite  the 
building  of  1.381  kilometers  of  steel 
and  machineguns  stretching  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  Thurlnger  Wald  that,  im- 
prisons the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

D  1330 

On  October  30,  1956.  the  iron  boot  of 
oppression,  backed  by  the  tanks  and 
guns,  snuffed  out  the  flickering  flame 
of  freedom  in  Hungary. 

On  Augtist  20.  1968.  12  years  later. 
just  as  in  Hungary,  the  people  of 
(Czechoslovakia  felt  the  cold  hand  of 
an  oppressor  at  their  throats  as  they 
gasped  for  the  air  of  freedom. 

Robert  Conquest  in  his  book  "The 
Great  Terror"  estimated  that  between 
1936  and  1950  the  Gulag  prison  and 
labor  camps  held  an  average  of  8  mil- 
lion prisoners  at  any  given  time. 

I  cite  the  infamous  Berlin  Wall  and 
the  denuding  of  Europe  following 
World  War  II— what  a  sharp  contrast 
between  two  societies,  one  that  rebuilt 
the  enemy  with  the  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
the  other  that  picked  clean  the  devas- 
tated economic  bones  of  their  occupied 
territories,  a  society  that  denies  people 
fundamental  rights. 

Just  last  week  this  body  passed  a  res- 
olution by  420  to  0  condemning  Soviet 
action  toward  Andrei  Sakharov,  who 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 
for  his  work  for  world  peace  and 
human  rights. 

He  is  cut  off  from  his  family  and  friends, 
from  intellectual  and  personal  contact  with 
his  scientific  colleagues.  His  health  has  been 
adversely  affected.  He  is  paying  a  price  most 
of  us  would  consider  intolerable.  It  is  the 
price  of  freedom  of  spirit.  It  is  the  price  of 
moral  courage  and  human  dignity  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  wrestled  with  the  MX  basing 
issue  for  7  years  as  a  memlier  of  the 
Military  Construction  Sulxionunittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Our 
subcommittee  spent  1  day  in  Utah  in 
1979  listening  to  testimony  about  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Carter 
racetrack:  likewise  in  1982  we  heard 
extensive  testimony  on  dense  pack. 
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Moat  recently  we  visited  Fort 
WuToi  In  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  where  the 
Minutenuui  m  is  based.  I  opposed 
both  the  racetrsdi  and  the  dense  pack. 
The  issue  today  is  development  and 
deployment  of  a  modem  version  of 
Minuteman  m. 

Past  MX  controversy  has  been 
basing.  During  my  time  in  Congress 
four  Presidents  of  both  parties  have 
endorsed  the  need  for  a  new  land- 
baaed  Minuteman. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  tough,  pragmatic  adver- 
sary. History  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  they  understand  only  strength. 

Remember  the  line  from  volume  I  of 
"The  life  of  Reason":  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it." 

To  fall  to  go  forward  with  a  modest 
step  in  modernizing  our  ICBM  force 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
more  experience  with  a  turbulent 
world  than  any  other  20th-century 
President,  put  the  issue  clearly.  He 
said  in  October  1944  in  a  foreign  policy 
9eech: 

Peace,  like  war  can  succeed  only  where 
there  is  a  will  to  enforce  it.  and  where  there 
ia  available  power  to  enforce  it. 

The  wisdom  of  this  four-term  Presi- 
dent with  firsthand  experience  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviets  is  as  cogent 
In  1983  as  it  was  in  1944. 

History  has  shown  that  peace  with- 
out strength  is  an  illusion.  In  order  to 
secure  our  freedoms  we  must  preserve 
our  might. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCom). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  Just  been  told  that  what  we 
are  confronted  with  here  is  a  "modest 
step."  I  want  to  suggest  to  every 
Member  on  the  floor  that  this  is  no 
modest  step  we  are  confronted  with 
today. 

There  has  been  no  strategic  weapons 
system— I  repeat,  no  strategic  weapons 
system— that  has  ever  passed  this 
stage  of  funding  and  then  been  perma- 
nently canceled.  This,  my  friends,  is 
the  moment  in  which  the  genie  leaves 
the  Iwttle  unless  we  decide  to  exercise 
our  good  Judgment  and  lieep  it  inside 
the  bottle. 

So.  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  tried  to  "ne- 
gotiate" arms  control  assurances  with 
the  adminlstation.  and  suggest  to  us 
that  we  can  proceed  with  incremental 
little  steps  of  funding  with  the  MX. 
and  can  interdict  it  and  stop  it  at  any 
time  if  the  administration  misbehaves, 
are  sadly  mistaken.  The  whole  history 
of  the  last  30  years  shows  that  once  we 
pass  this  stage  of  long-range  engineer- 
ing and  flight  testing,  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back. 


We  are  making  a  commitment,  an  in- 
stitutional commitment,  that  I  believe 
we  will  live  to  regret  if  we  release  this 
funding. 

My  colleagues  should  keep  in  mind 
the  total  context  within  which  we  are 
operating  as  we  consider  this  issue 
today.  We  ought  not  to  be  dealing 
with  fiscal  responsibility  only  on  the 
side  of  domestic  spending,  for  in- 
stance. I  listened  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  on  the  mortgage  foreclosure 
bill.  It  was  a  little  program  that  would 
offer  a  small  amount  of  help  to  people 
who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes  because  of  the  depression  and 
recession,  and  I  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
about  how  terrible  the  budget  crisis  is 
and  what  a  calamity  we  are  faced  with, 
a  $200  billion  deficit. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  you 
look  out  beyond  the  beltway  that  en- 
circles Washington.  D.C.,  the  folks  out 
there  who  are  concerned  about  the 
deficit  do  l>elieve  that  we  need  to  keep 
domestic  spending  reined  in  but  they 
do  not  believe  that  military  spending 
should  in  any  way  be  exempt  from 
this  exercise. 

What  we  have  today  is  the  first  test 
vote  on  whether  or  not  this  Congress 
and  this  House  is  going  to  respond  to 
the  public's  overwhelming  desire  for 
reductions  in  military  spending— par- 
ticularly long-range  spending— the  full 
cost  of  which  will  not  be  seen  for  years 
and  years  to  come,  which  is  the  case  in 
every  major  military  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  want 
to  explore  with  the  gentleman  one  of 
the  arguments  that  is  raised  and  has 
been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin),  and  others 
that  the  MX  missile  is  necessary  not 
as  a  bargaining  chip  but  as  an  instru- 
ment to  force  the  Soviets  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  to  deal  realistically  with 
their  land-based  missiles. 

I  want  to  just  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  believes,  as  I  do.  that  the  reason 
the  Soviets  have  been  at  the  bargain- 
ing Uble  since  1969  has  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  their  land-based 
missiles  are  threatened  but  has  a  lot 
more  to  do  with  the  fact  that  260  mil- 
lion Russian  lives  are  threatened,  that 
the  survival  of  the  Soviet  society  as 
they  know  it  is  threatened,  and  that  it 
Is  preposterous  to  think  that  rational 
leaders,  as  hard-bitten  even  as  the  So- 
viets may  be.  would  think  that  land- 
based  missiles  that  dot  the  Soviet 
Union  are  more  important  than  the 
survival  of  their  own  people. 

Could  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Sutxx>mmittee 


by  General  Soowcroft.  by  Caipar 
Weinberger,  by  the  whole  parade  of 
witneaaes  who  were  trying  to  suggest 
that  the  Congreia  ought  to  approve 
this  missile.  The  question  I  put  to 
them  repeatedly  was.  why  would  a 
military  planner  in  the  Soviet  Union 
find  no  value  whatsoever  in  the  entire 
industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  already  at  risk,  baaed 
on  the  current  arsenal  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoi*.  And 
has  been  at  risk  since  the  early  1950's 
and  will  continue  to  be  at  risk  whether 
the  MX  is  deployed  or  not. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  The  only  reason 
anyone  should  consider  voting  for  an 
MX  is,  if  you  believe  Russian  human 
beings  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
human  race  that  they  place  no  value 
in  anything  but  their  silos  and  their 
hardened  military  targets.  Not  there 
industry,  their  economy,  their  people, 
and  all  their  institutions. 

This  leads  me,  to  the  mission  of  this 
missile.  This  missile  will  be  credible  as 
a  deterrent  only  if  it  has  a  credible 
mission. 

So  what  is  its  mission?  First  strike? 
We  do  not  need  a  hard  target  kill  ca- 
pacity in  an  ICBM  unless  we  want  to 
strike  first.  But  we  are  told  that  is  not 
our  policy,  for  moral  reasons. 

Then  is  its  mission  a  retaliatory 
strike?  No,  tjecause  they  cannot  sur- 
vive in  a  vulnerable  base:  they  will  not 
be  there.  Moreover,  a  retaliatory  strike 
would  be  aimed  at  silos  that  have  al- 
ready been  emptied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  they  are  already  emptied, 
our  Minuteman  III  missiles  are  amply 
capable  of  destroying  those  targets, 
plus  the  entire  industrial  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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So  if  we  do  not  need  it  for  a  first 
strike,  if  we  cannot  use  it  for  a  second 
strike,  will  someone  tell  the  American 
people  why  Congress  should  approve 
$20  billion  at  a  time  of  a  $200-billlon 
deficit? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  asks 
Congress  to  approve  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  MX  mis- 
sile procurement  and  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile. 

If  we  approve  it,  we  release  $625  mil- 
lion in  1983  funds  for  procurement 
and  flight  testing.  But  what  we  really 
do  is  make  a  downpayment  on  what 
win  be  at  least  a  $20  billion,  but  more 
likely.  $40  billion  program  before  it  is 
completed.  This  downpayment  is  not 
some  small,  initial  step  in  a  funding 
process  that  is  likely  to  be  reversed  at 
some  imspecified  point  in  the  future. 
No  major  strategic  weapons  system, 
regardless  of  deficiencies,  has  ever 
l>een  permanently  terminated  after 
passing  through  the  funding  step  we 
are  being  asked  to  take. 


And  we  wtl  be  approving  the  MX 
mlaalle  in  a  ludicroua  baaing  mode  al- 
ready defeated  once  by  Congreaa.  in 
the  Senate  in  December  1981.  by  a  SO- 

to-4  vote. 

We  have  $een  baaing  modea  come 
and  go.  39  to  be  specific.  We  had  orbit- 
al baaed,  shallow-underwater  mlaalle, 
HYDRA.  ORCA.  ahip-inland.  ship- 
ocean,  sea  sitter,  wide  body  Jet.  short 
takeoff  and  landing,  vertical  takeoff 
and  landing,  dirigible,  mldgetman. 
hard  rock  sUd.  hard  tunnel,  south  side 
basing,  sandy  silo,  commercial  rail, 
dedicated  rail,  off-road  mobile,  ground 
effect  machine,  road  mobile  mldget- 
man. road-mobile  new  miaaile.  covered 
trench,  hybird  trench,  daah  to  ahelter, 
mobile  front  end.  pool.  Minuteman/ 
MPS.  MX/MPS.  continuoua  airborne 
aircraft,  deep  imderground  baaing,  bal- 
listic missile  defense.  Densepack.  and 
now  Dtmcepack. 

This  new,  but  old,  plan  is  fatally 
flawed.  Even  Secretary  Wrtnberger 
said  as  much  on  January  6,  1981.  He 
would  not  say  it  now.  because  it  is 
clearly  part  of  a  political  deal  to  get 
the  MX  any  way  the  President,  and 
the  Air  Force,  can  get  it— even  if  they 
have  to  go  so  far  as  sounding  serious 
about  arms  control.  General  Vesey, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  mentioned  that  we  could  base  the 
dam  thing  tn  a  paridng  lot  for  all  he 
cares,  just  so  we  have  an  MX. 

But  what  Secretary  Weinberger  said 
in  December  was: 

I  would  fed  that  simply  puttina  it  (the 
MX)  into  exfeting  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have: 
Namely,  that  these  are  well  known  and  are 
not  hardened  sufficiently,  nor  could  they 
be.  to  be  of  sufficient  strategic  value  to 
count  as  a  strategic  improvement  of  our 
forces. 

I  fail  to  see  what,  if  any.  progress  we 
have  made,  or  how  we  demonstrate 
our  national  will,  by  telling  the  world 
we  have  got  a  vulnerability  problem 
that  we  can  not  seem  to  solve  so  we 
will  pretend  it  is  not  there,  and  fur- 
ther tempt  the  Soviets  to  laimch  a 
preemptive  strike  against  a  very  invit- 
ing target— 100  new,  potent,  accurate, 
hard-target  kill  capability  missiles 
armed  with  10  nuclear  warheads  each. 
This  is  an  obvious  threat  to  the  Sovi- 
ets land-based  arsenal,  and  one  they 
will  respond  to  by  matching,  not  by 
negotiating  over. 

If  there  1$  any  economic  or  military 
logic  in  spending  at  least  $20  billion 
for  a  dangerous  first  strike  weapon 
that  might  come  on  line  by  1986  and 
be  good  for  3  years  when  this  country 
is  facing  $200  billion  deficits  for  a  good 
number  of  years  to  come,  it  escapes 
me.  Even  the  Air  Force  recently  re- 
ported that  by  1989  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  so  many  countcrforce  nu- 
clear warheads  that  as  little  as  1  per- 
cent of  our  ICBM  force  might  survive 
attack.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  100  MX  missiles 


in  current  ailoe  would  add  only  3  to  5 
percent  of  aurvlving  countcrforce  war- 
heada  In  1990.  and  a  mere  1  percent  or 
leaa  by  1996. 

The  Federal  Treasury  is  not  a  big 
reservoir  with  a  faucet  that  we  can 
turn  on  and  off.  The  President  would 
have  it  gtish  forth  for  military  spend- 
ing and  slowly  dry  up  for  domestic 
programs.  It  is  not  only  fiscally  irre- 
aponalble,  it  is  dangerous  to  our  na- 
tional security  to  spend  precious  tax- 
payer's dollars  imwisely.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  spending  what  we  have  to  pro- 
vide this  country  with  the  best  defense 
we  can  get.  But  I  do  quarrel  with 
throwing  it  away  on  weapons  systems 
that  cannot  be  Justified  for  their  mili- 
tary role.  The  security  of  this  Nation 
depends  a  great  deal  on  our  economic 
stability.  So  far,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  have  always  had  a  ter- 
rific edge  on  the  Soviets.  But  if  we  go 
ahead  and  say  fine,  what  is  $20  billion 
for  a  deadly  missile  with  no  mission, 
where  do  we  stop?  And  how  then  do 
we  start  to  control  the  budget,  and  the 
deficit? 

The  President  did  a  remarkable 
thing  the  other  day.  First,  he  greeted 
a  group  of  businessmen  and  asked 
them  to  twist  arms  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  coerce  Members  into  buying 
the  misbegotton  MX.  Then  he  spoke 
to  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders  and  said  that  Congress  was 
solely  responsible  for  our  budget  defi- 
cits because  we  failed  to  cut  "irrespon- 
sible spending."  I  know  better  than  to 
think  he  would  change  his  mind  on 
the  MX  and  help  us,  in  his  words, 
show  "the  discipline  to  rein  in  the 
budget  monster."  His  remarks  appear 
to  deny  that  he  has  been  a  sitting 
President  for  2  years  who  has  received 
close  to  100  percent  of  what  he  has 
asked  for  in  the  budget. 

He  accused  us  of  running  around 
with  credit  cards  that  have  run  out  of 
credit  and  asking  the  American  people 
to  raise  the  limit.  Well,  the  same  thing 
applies  to  defense  budget  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  budget  monster.  As 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  the 
sky  appears  to  be  the  limit  for  defense, 
we  do  not  even  need  a  credit  card. 

I  would  like,  for  the  record,  to  run 
through  what  some  prominent  Ameri- 
cans have  had  to  say  recently  about 
military  spending  in  relation  to  our 
economic  crisis: 

Six  former  Cabinet  members:  Peter 
Peterson,  Michael  Blumenthal,  John 
Connally,  Douglas  Dillon,  Henry 
Fowler,  and  William  Simon: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  throw- 
ing money  at  defense  now  will  achieve  more 
satisfactory  results  than  throwing  money  at 
social  programs  in  the  I960's.  History  teach- 
es us  that  no  nation  can  long  maintain  a 
strong  foreign  policy  without  a  strong  econ- 
omy. One  need  only  look  at  countries  whose 
economies  have  declined  to  see  how  rapidly 
they  have  turned  inward,  become  absorbed 
with  protectionist  measures,  and  faded  as 
major  forces  in  the  world. 


Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance.  Adm.  Elmo  Ziunwalt  and 
McGeorge  Bundy  have  stated: 

The  economic  foundations  of  our  national 
security,  which  are  every  bit  as  important  as 
the  defense  component,  have  been  under- 
mined. The  U.S.  faces  an  economic  problem 
of  immense  proportions  ...  It  would  be 
folly  for  the  U.S.  to  underfund  Ite  defense 
needs.  It  would  be  equally  reckless  to 
employ  those  resources  indiscrimiruitely  for 
defense,  especially  when  there  are  other 
vital  uses  for  them  and  when  the  U.S.  has 
no  interest  in  spurring  the  arms  race. 

Business  Executives  for  National  Se- 
curity: 

BENS  has  concluded  that  the  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  MX  are  too  questionable— 
and  the  security  risks  far  too  great— to 
merit  any  further  spending  on  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  this  costly,  margin- 
al, and  destabilizing  weapons  system. 

Bernard  O'Keefe,  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  chairman  of  EG&G,  a  Portune- 
500  corporation  with  many  defense 
contracts,  has  written: 

The  spiral  that  is  choking  our  economy 
must  be  broken.  The  place  to  start  is  with 
the  deficit.  Critics  claim  that  (cutting  the 
budget)  will  adversely  affect  our  well-being 
and  our  national  defense.  To  the  contrary, 
our  well-being  and  our  national  security  will 
be  better  served  by  a  strong  and  viable  econ- 
omy. The  MX  system  is  unnecessary  and 
should  be  scrapped. 

Even  the  Heritage  Foundation  op- 
poses this  MX  plan: 

Putting  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos  Is 
not  the  answer.  It  does  not  contribute  to 
strategic  stability,  and  it  would  give  the  So- 
viets an  even  greater  incentive  to  launch  a 
preemptive  strike. 

And  Mary  McGrory  put  it  most  suc- 
cinctly in  her  column  last  week: 

You  would  think  the  President  might  be 
embarrassed  to  be  saying,  in  effect,  that 
without  the  MX  he  was  only  kidding  about 
arms  control  up  to  now.  But  with  customers 
like  Congress,  which  Is  dying  to  buy  a  bill  of 
goods,  there  is  no  need  to  be  self-conscious. 

What  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
focus  on,  at  least  for  a  few  moments,  is 
what  has  actually  happened  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  since  De- 
cember, just  5  months  ago,  when  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  defeated  the 
dense  pack  basing  mode  for  the  MX. 

The  President  has  had  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble since  then  from  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress.  The  Senate 
took  the  unprecedented  action  of 
moving  his  nominee  for  the  head  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Kenneth  Adelman,  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  without  a  positive 
recommendation.  Pressure  built  up 
from  within  the  United  States  and 
from  our  NATO  allies  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  recognize  the  futility  of  his 
zero-zero  proposal  for  the  Soviet 
Union  with  70  percent  of  its  strategic 
forces  land  based  as  opposed  to  oiu-  25 
percent.  He  took  a  beating  from  the 
House  and  Senate  on  his  $2  trillion.  5- 
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year  mlllUry  spendlns  spree  request. 
The  Committee  of  American  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  stiick  to  their  (ims 
and  asked  for  a  "halt"  not  a  "curb"  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  then  the 
House  passed  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lutimi  despite  a  major  campaign  by 
the  White  House  to  defeat  it— clearly 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  his  arms 
control  efforts. 

The  President  simply  had  to  have  a 
win.  He  wants  it  to  be  the  MX.  And  he 
just  might  get  what  he  wants,  but  not 
without  the  help.  I  am  sad  to  note,  of 
smne  friends  and  colleagues  who  have 
been  bought  off  on  a  political  deal 
which  makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

In  the  Washington  Post  today,  the 
President  aslu  us  to  believe  we  have 
got  to  have  the  MX— not  to  improve 
our  strategic  forces— but  as  a  "key  to 
arms  control."  This,  is  the  essence  of 
the  political  deal  that  has  been  cut. 
The  President  gets  the  MX  and  Con- 
gress gets  a  statement  of  sincerity  by 
Ronald  Reagan  on  his  commitment  to 
arms  control. 

The  President  wrote,  and  I  quote, 
"In  a  matter  of  hours,  the  Congress 
will  vote  on  a  question  of  vital  concern 
to  all  Americans— one  of  the  most  im- 
portant votes  involving  arms  reduction 
it  may  ever  be  called  on  to  cast." 

I  am  not  only  stunned.  I  am  furious 
over  the  outright  distortion  of  his  re- 
marks. What  extraordinary  mental 
gymnastics.  We  build  100  MX  missiles, 
each  tipped  with  10  nuclear  war- 
heads—1.000  new  nuclear  weapons— 
and  that  is  arms  reductions? 

This  resolution  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  arms  reductions.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  turns  control.  It  is 
the  antithesis  of  arms  control. 

But  what  my  friends  who  opposed 
the  MX  missile  in  December,  and  who 
now  approve  it  based  on  some  vague 
commitments  from  the  President,  fail 
to  recognize  is  what  the  "bargaining 
chip"  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
really  is.  The  MX  is  not  going  to  be  a 
bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  arms  reductions.  Instead,  it  is  a 
bargaining  chip  held  out  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

When  Congress  defeated  dense  pack, 
it  did  not  ask  the  President  to  report 
back  to  us  on  how  to  base  the  MX  to 
best  give  us  "arms  control  leverage." 
or  to  explain  it  as  a  "demonstration  of 
national  will."  Congress  directed  him 
to  submit  a  report  containing  detailed 
assessments  of  dense  pack,  and  other 
optional  basing  modes. 

Well.  I  received,  as  did  every  other 
Member  of  Congress,  a  report  from 
the  Air  Force  dated  April  1983.  and 
titled  'U.S.  ICBM  Modernization  Pro- 
gram." On  page  8  of  that  report  it  lists 
the  advantages  of  an  ICBM  modern- 
ization program  as  follows:  First,  arms 
control  negotiating  leverage;  second, 
demonstration  of  strong  national  will; 
third.     Improved     ICBM     capability; 


fourth,  force  modernization:  fifth,  pro- 
duction capability. 

I  think  that  is  fairly  illustraUve  of 
Just  exactly  what  is  going  on.  No 
longer  is  the  need  to  Improve  the 
ICBM  leg  of  our  triad  the  most  critical 
argiunent  for  the  MX.  It  is  No.  3. 

My  colleagues  got  a  letter  from  the 
President  which  asks  for  the  MX  in 
exchange  for  no  definite  commitments 
on  arms  control,  and  with  Midgetman 
held  at  arms  length. 

I  would  hope  they  would  not  forget 
who  we  are  dealing  with  here.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  opposed  every  arms  con- 
trol treaty  ever  negotiated.  In  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  address  as  Presi- 
dent in  May  1981  at  West  Point,  he 
said: 

The  argument,  if  there  is  any,  will  be  over 
which  weapons,  not  whether  we  should  for- 
sake weaponry  for  treaties  and  agreements. 
My  good  friend  Laurence  Beilenson  au- 
thored a  l>ook  a  few  years  ago  called  The 
Treaty  Trap.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  re- 
search and  it  makes  plain  that  no  nation 
that  placed  its  faith  in  parchment  or  paper, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  up  its  protec- 
tive hardware,  ever  lasted  long  enough  to 
write  many  pages  in  history. 

Mr.  Reagan  opposed  the  test  ban 
treaty  in  1963,  the  SALT  I  agreement 
in  1972,  the  sale  of  weapons-grade  ma- 
terial in  1975,  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment in  1978,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  in 
1979.  After  he  became  President,  he 
promptly  scuttled  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  negotiations,  the  antisatellite 
weapons  talks,  the  conventional  arms 
transfer  talks.  He  tabled  and  refused 
to  submit  for  ratification  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  the  Threshold  Test-Ban 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  on  Peaceful  Nucle- 
ar Explosions.  And  he  refused  to  un- 
dertake bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  chemical  weapons. 

He  then  loaded  up  the  arms  control 
agencies  with  dedicated  opponents  and 
saboteurs  of  SALT  II  and  others  who 
believe,  as  the  President  does,  that  the 
Soviets  are  godless  Communist  mon- 
sters, and  "the  source  of  evil  in  the 
modem  world." 

And  he  waited  18  months  before 
adopting  a  baseline  negotiating  posi- 
tion that  was,  in  Strobe  Talbott's 
(Time)  words,  "utterly  nonnegotiable" 
and  "unique  in  the  history  of  Soviet- 
American  negotiations." 

Paul  Wamke,  President  Carter's 
Arms  Control  Director,  and  William 
Kincade  testified  before  Congress  that 
under  President  Reagan,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
faltered.  It  has  suffered  a  25-percent 
cut  in  the  work  force,  morale  is  at  an 
all  time  low.  30  percent  of  its  top  posi- 
tions are  either  not  filled  or  are  filled 
by  an  acting  official. 

Mr.  Kincade  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  "there  is  greater  cause  for  alarm 
about  the  institutional  foundation  for 
arms  limitation  and  reduction  than  at 
any  time  in  the  more  than  two  decades 
since  ACDA  was  first  established  in 
1961." 


This  is  a  record  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  keep  in  mind  as  they  talk  of  new 
commitments  on  the  part  of  President 
Reagan  to  be  serious  about  arms  con- 
trol. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  President  simply  does  not  have  an 
abiding  belief  in  arms  control.  An  ad- 
ministration determined  to  achieve 
arms  control  does  not  need  to  be 
pushed  or  bargained  into  it.  An  admin- 
istration hostile  to  arms  control 
cannot  be  pushed  into  it. 

So  much  for  the  biitndnlng  chip 
theory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
a  few  points,  not  to  be  swept  up  in  this 
phenomenal  Presidential  smokescreen. 

First,  we  have  not  solved  our  ICBM 
basing  problem.  We  cannot  use  the 
MX  first  because  national  policy  for- 
bids it,  we  cannot  use  it  second  be- 
cause it  will  not  survive.  And  adopting 
a  launch  on  warning  postiuv  is  one  of 
the  most  destabilizing  things  we  could 
possibly  do.  As  McGeorge  Bundy  has 
pointed  out.  we  will  be  in  the  position 
of  having  to  use  it  or  lose  it. 

Ambassador  Paul  Nitze.  now  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  chief  arms  control  ne- 
gotiator, said  in  1979,  "It  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  depend  on  launch 
under  attack  to  overcome  deficiencies 
in  survivability  and  endurance  which 
could  not  be  solved  otherwise.  A 
launch  under  attack  policy  should  be 
considered  risky  and  potentially  desta- 
bilizing." 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  important 
in  terms  of  the  debate  today,  at  least 
for  some  Members,  the  MX  will  be  a 
barrier,  not  a  bridge,  to  development 
of  the  Midgetman  missile— a  move  rec- 
ommended by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. The  Air  Force  prefers  MX  and  is 
already  padding  Midgetman's  cost  and 
delaying  its  operational  date  to  make 
MX  look  good.  As  long  as  the  MX  pro- 
duction lines  remain  open,  the  Air 
Force  will  drag  its  feet  on  Midgetman 
and  create  roadblock  after  roadblock 
until  it  has  several  hundred  MX's  and 
the  "window  of  vulnerability"— to 
whatever  extent  it  exists— will  have 
been  open  for  an  additional  decade. 

If  anyone  in  this  body  believes  we 
will  stop  at  100  MX's,  they  are  not 
being  realistic.  The  start-up  cost  of 
MX  is  high,  but  followon-missiles  get 
cheaper.  Faced  with  unacceptable 
budget  deficits  in  the  future,  the  pres- 
sure to  continue  buying  the  MX  will 
grow  based  on  cost-efficiency  argu- 
ments and  Jobs  that  would  be  lost  if 
we  terminated  procurement.  I  fully 
expect  that  the  MX  could  outdo  the 
B-1  in  numbers  of  subcontractors— one 
for  each  of  435  congressional  districts. 

Last  September  during  debate  on 
dense  pack,  the  Air  Force  issued  a  clas- 
sified report  called.  BAX  Permanent 
Basing.  15  September  1982.  Draft.  It 
reviewed  a  number  of  basing  options 
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and  from  ^excerpts  that  are  luiclaasl- 
f  led  made  Ihese  obaervatioiis. 

The  Sovleu  could  attack  ICZ  in  Minute- 
man  SQoa  it  the  same  manner  they  can  our 
prcaent  Mlauteman  force  and  eooMquently, 
the  MX  MlMle  would  be  at  rl*.  .  .The  uae 
of  current  Minuteman  sikM.  .  .does  not  pro- 
vide the  required  prelaun^  mrvivabaity  to 
withstand  a  Soviet  first  strtke  and  promote 
strategic  slabUity.  It  is  not  resilient  to 
future  threats. 

That  is  from  the  Air  Force's  own 
report  last  fall. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of 
my  friend  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Nouc  Dicks,  on  the  House  floor 
last  December  7  when  we  defeated 
dense  pack: 

I  think  there  are  In  this  House  many  who 
are  the  very  strongest  supporters  for  de- 
fense spending  who  are  saying  to  them- 
selves today:  "How  can  we  go  forward  and 
procure  a  aiiasile  when  we  are  not  certain 
that  we  have  a  credible  way  to  base  it?" 
Anyone  wc^d  say  to  themselves:  "How  can 
we  spend  %i  bUlion  of  the  American  taxpay- 
er's money  on  a  missile  whoi  we  are  not  cer- 
tain we  have  a  basing  mode  that  can  survive 
over  Just  a  few  hours?" ...  No  one  is  leav- 
ing the  country  defenaeleas.  We  are  buying 
the  Trident  submarines  which  are  Invulner- 
able. We  are  purchasing  the  B-1  bomber 
and  the  advanced  technology  bomber.  We 
are  adding  alr-laui>ched  cruiie  missiles,  all 
of  which  have  strategic  capability  ...  So 
what  we  are  saying  here  today  is  let  us  not 
waste  our  money  on  a  system  that  cannot 
survive,  that  is  vulnerable.  Let  us  invest  our 
money  in  things  that  will  produce  real  de- 
fense. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  step 
today  to  reduce  imnecessary  defense 
spending,  reduce  imwise  spending,  and 
vote  "no"  on  this  resolution  to  ap- 
prove putting  MX  missiles  in  vulnera- 
ble fixed  llinuteman  silos. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairmaa  I  yield  4V^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day we  heard  a  scathing,  bitter,  poi- 
sonous presentation  and  criticinn  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  who.  in  the  short 
time  that  I  have  been  here.  I  have 
learned  is  master  of  the  cynical  state- 
ment that  can  be  presented  before  this 
Chamber. 

Now  if  )rou  accept  his  poisonous  de- 
scription of  the  administration  and  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
what  it  is.  that  is  his  way  of  making 
his  points,  there  is  no  Justification  it 
seems  to  me  for  the  vilification  practi- 
cally that  he  ascribed  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  itself. 

He  said,  as  part  of  his  presentation 
yesterday,  he  said  "the  Scowcroft 
Commission  was  nothing  more  than  a 
save-the-SCS  commission;  its  goal  was 
simple,  overlook  any  fact."  he  said, 
"concoct  any  argument,  throw  out  any 
smokescreen  but  save  the  MX." 

This  Is  what  he  was  saying  abr  ut  the 
Scowcroft  Commission.  Was  he  talking 
about  a  group  of  fellow  Americans 


who  have  been  as  loyal  to  this  country 
as  you  and  I  have  been?  Or  was  he 
talking  about  some  group  of  strangers 
who  have  simply  been  puffed  out  of 
the  sir  to  do  some  Job  as  "yes-men" 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

If  that  is  what  you  believe,  that  is 
your  business.  I  happen  to  have  some 
faith  in  the  caliber  of  people  who  are 
lUjpointed  to  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion and  who  produced  the  report 
upon  which  this  is  based. 

Vi.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  wiU  not  yield  until  I 
have  put  into  this  Record  this  infor- 
mation and  I  then  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  put  into  the  Record  the 
names  and  the  titles  and  the  positions 
of  these  fellow  Americans  who  have 
served  on  the  Scowcroft  Commission: 

Brent  Scowcroft,  Chairman,  retired  Air 
Force  general  and  former  national  security 
advisor  to  Ford. 

Nicholas  F.  Brady,  former  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

William  Clements,  former  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  and  Governor  of  Texas. 

John  M.  Deutch,  dean  of  sciences  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
former  director  of  research  at  the  Energy 
Department. 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  Reagan. 

Richard  Helms,  former  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

John  H.  Lyons,  vice  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  chairman  of  the  defense  subcom- 
mittee of  the  labor  federation's  executive 
council. 

Willian  J.  Perry,  senior  vice  president  and 
managing  director  of  research  at  Ham- 
brecht  &  Quist,  a  San  Francisco  investment 
banking  firm,  and  a  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Thomas  C.  Reed,  special  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  affairs  and  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Vice  Adm.  Levering  Smith,  former  direc- 
tor of  special  projects  for  the  Navy,  includ- 
ing the  Polaris  submarine  program. 

R.  James  Woolsey.  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

SENIOB  COUNSELORS  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Carter. 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  former  counselor  to 
Carter. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  former  Secretary  of 
State  for  Nixon  and  Ford. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  a  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Nixon. 

Jolui  McCone.  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Ford. 

James  R.  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Nixon  and  Ford. 

KZICUTIVK  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 

ICarvin  C.  Atkins,  director  of  the  Penta- 
gon's office  of  offensive  and  space  systems. 

Impeach  their  integrity,  if  you  wish, 
impeach  their  contributions  to  our 
Government,  to  our  Nation,  if  you 
will,  but  if  you  do.  lie  honest  about  it 
and  say  you  do  not  believe  anything 
they  say  or  do  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  my  colleague  yield  to  me  brief* 
ly? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  IiCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEliLUMS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comments.  I  am  certainly  not 
attempting  to  impugn  the  integrity  of 
the  members  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  But  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  t>e  aware  of  the  fact 
that  each  person  on  that  Commission 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  one  degree 
or  another  publicly  stated  that  they 
oppose  the  solution  that  they  finally 
came  up  with. 

Second.  Scowcroft  himself  said  this 
was  a  political  decision. 

I  think  you  put  those  two  things  to- 
gether, it  does  not  impugn  the  integri- 
ty to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  already  decided  that  there  was 
going  to  be  some  kind  of  MX  missile 
system. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  accept 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
says  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  never  be  able  to 
change  his  mind  or.  in  the  faith  of 
new  evidence  or  new  political  decision- 
making, never  be  able  to  change  your 
position,  and  to  stay  as  hard,  fast  on 
one  form  of  debate  as  you  want  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  to  remain  loyal 
to  their  past. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Paketta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  difficult  issue  obviously  that  faces 
all  of  us  because  it  raises  issues  related 
to  our  economy,  to  our  military  pos- 
ture and  to  our  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions on  arms  control. 

Yet  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ask 
questions  because  it  is  our  vote  that 
must  be  cast  ultimately  for  or  against 
this  issue. 

The  first  question  must  relate  to 
cost.  We  are  talking  about  a  system 
that  will  cost  somewhere  between  $22 
billion  and  $23  billion  according  to  the 
Pentagon.  At  a  time  when  we  are  in 
the  process  of  borrowing  and  borrow- 
ing and  borrowing,  the  question  really 
is:  Can  we  afford  that  expensive  a 
system  at  this  time? 

But  assuming  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  that  price,  the  next  question  that 
must  be  asked  is:  Are  we  getting  at 
least  a  weapon  that  works?  According 
to  all  of  the  experts,  this  is  a  weapon 
that  will  not  work  because  it  is  vulner- 
able, highly  vulnerable,  according  to 
the  Air  Force,  according  to  CBO.  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
according  to  every  military  expert. 

So  the  point  is.  Are  we  going  to 
spend,  then,  in  excess  of  $22  billion  for 
a  system  that  does  not  work?  If  it  is 
costly  and  if  it  does  not  work,  then  the 
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final  question  oomes  down  to  percep- 
tion, because  that  is  the  argument  we 
have  arrived  at. 

Does  the  peroepUon  of  weakness  by 
faUinc  to  proceed  Justify  the  decision 
to  go  ahead?  By  the  nature  of  that 
kind  of  logic,  it  assumes  that  our  ad- 
versaries are  incredibly  stupid,  our 
allies  are  incredibly  stupid,  or  that  we 
are  incredibly  devious— none  of  which 
is  true. 

The  MX  perception  logic  is  essential- 
ly a  a  blank  check  logic.  The  same  ar- 
gument could  have  been  used  to  Justi- 
fy Dense  Pack  deployment  of  MX,  the 
same  argument  could  have  been  used 
to  Justify  the  race  track  deployment, 
the  same  argument  can  be  used  to  Jus- 
tify every  expenditure,  regardless  of 
merit. 

The  reality  is  that  this  decision  does 
not  make  sense,  economically,  militari- 
ly or  diplomatically,  and  the  time  to 
draw  that  line  is  now. 

It  makes  much  more  sense  if  we 
intend  to  invest  billions  at  the  present 
time  to  do  it  in  bargaining  chips  that 
we  know  are  proven,  such  as  the  Tri- 
dent D-5  or  the  air-  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles. 

But  to  do  otherwise  is  to  buy  a  pig  in 
a  poke  that  we  cannot  afford,  that 
does  not  work,  that  in  the  least  is  very 
risky,  if  not  destabilizing  and  that 
fools  no  one  except  ourselves. 

Let  me  expand  on  these  thoughts  by 
reviewing  the  history  of  this  contro- 
versial missile  and  the  latest  plans  to 
base  100  MX  missiles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman  silos  as  recommended  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces. 

We  are  gathered  today  to  consider 
the  release  of  engineering  and  flight 
testing  funds  denied  last  December 
when  this  body  rejected  the  proposed 
basing  of  MX  missiles  in  close-spaced 
formation,  dubiously  dubbed  Dense 
Pack.  It  was  in  response  to  that  deci- 
sion that  the  President  established  a 
Commtesion  on  Strategic  Forces, 
chaired  by  former  national  security 
adviser  Brent  Scowcroft,  to  review  the 
Nation's  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram. As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  set  forth  in 
its  report  to  the  President  a  series  of 
recommendations  Including  produc- 
tion of  100  BCX  missiles— each  armed 
with  10  warheads— to  be  based  in  ex- 
isting Minuteman  silos  and  accelerated 
research  into  the  development  of  a 
new  small,  single-warhead  missile 
which  would  eventually  replace  our 
multiwarhead  force.  To  complement 
the  proposed  shift  to  single-warhead 
weapons,  the  commission  also  recom- 
mended a  new  approach  to  arms  nego- 
tiations focusing  on  warheads  rather 
than  the  missiles  that  deliver  them. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  deployment 
of  100  MX  missiles,  each  armed  with 
10  powerful  warheads,  in  existing  silos 
wiU  restore  credibility  to  our  land- 
based  strategic  missile  force  as  a  deter- 


rent to  a  Soviet  attack.  WhUe  the  com- 
mission originally  put  the  5-year  cost 
of  proceeding  with  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  system  as  envisioned  in  its 
report  at  $14.8  billion,  actual  costs  of 
the  program  have  been  variously  re- 
ported at  almost  twice  that  figure.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  we  consider 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  proceeding 
with  the  MX  program  and  its  impact 
on  present  and  future  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 

IS  TRX  MX  A  DETXMtKirr? 

Of  foremost  concern  since  the  early 
1970's  has  been  the  development  of  a 
new  intercontinental  ballistic  force  ca- 
pable of  being  launched  in  retaliation 
to  a  Soviet  attack.  As  originally  con- 
ceived, the  MX  missile  was  to  enable 
the  United  SUtes  to  destroy  hardened 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
silos  shielding  SS-18  and  SS-19  mis- 
siles and  Soviet  command  and  conunu- 
nication  centers.  The  administration 
has  argued  hard  to  make  a  case  for  ac- 
quiring "hard  target "  capabilities  to 
counter  Soviet  advances  in  missile 
technology,  stressing  the  age  of  our 
Minuteman  missiles  relative  to  their 
Soviet  counterparts.  However,  propo- 
nents of  the  MX  have  neglected  to 
point  out  that  the  United  States  has 
already  in  its  inventory  300  Minute- 
man  III  missiles  retrofitted  with  new. 
highly  accurate  Mark  12A  warheads 
capable  of  knocking  out  "hard  tar- 
gets" in  the  Soviet  Unioi). 

Central  to  the  concept  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence is  the  survivability  of  our  re- 
taliatory force.  In  this  connection,  the 
President  has  repeatedly  decried 
recent  Soviet  missile  deployments 
which  have  in  his  estimation  opened  a 
"window  of  vulnerability"  in  our  stra- 
tegic defenses.  Last  year  we  were  told 
that  we  needed  the  MX  because  of  the 
growing  vulnerability  of  our  present 
Minuteman  force.  Yet  central  to  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions is  the  proposed  deployment  of 
MX  missiles  in  these  very  same  Min- 
uteman silos.  The  Commission  in  its 
report  sought  to  rise  above  the  once 
all  important  question  of  survivability, 
by  emphasizing  instead  the  survivabil- 
ity of  other  components  of  our  strate- 
gic force— for  example,  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  bomber 
force. 

We  know  that  deterrence  is  based  on 
threat  of  retaliation.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  study  in  which  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  estimated  that  by  1989 
only  1  out  of  the  proposed  100  MX 
missiles  based  in  Minuteman  silos 
would  survive  a  Soviet  surprise  attack. 
This  startling  conclusion  was  based  on 
predicted  improvements  in  Soviet  tar- 
geting abilities  and  increased  numbers 
of  warheads.  The  Air  Force's  findings 
are  in  line  with  a  study  released  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  which 
concluded  that  placing  MX  missiles  in 
existing  silos  contributes  little  to  U.S. 


retaliatory  capabilities.  Frankly,  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  spend 
tens  of  billions  of  tax  dollars  buUding 
the  MX  if  these  missiles  wiU  be  no 
more  secure  than  the  Minutemen  they 
replace.  The  plan  offers  even  less  hope 
of  protecting  our  land-based  deterrent 
than  dense  pack,  which  was  rejected 
for  that  very  reason.  In  short,  deploy- 
ment of  BCX  missiles  in  silos  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  attack  fails  to  achieve  the 
primary  objective:  restoring  credibility 
to  our  land-based  nuclear  deterrent. 

ir  vuunaABLK,  what  nmi  would  the  mx 

COimtlBUTK  TO  OUa  SKVSITT? 

The  deployment  of  highly  accurate 
MX  missiles  in  admittedly  vulnerable 
silos  raises  a  number  of  important 
questions  relating  to  nuclear  stability 
and  crisis  management.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  concluded  that  nuclear 
stability  should  be  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  our  weapons  modernization 
program  and  arms  control  efforts. 
This  is  clearly  in  line  with  present 
policy.  However,  the  commission  went 
on  to  endorse  a  basing  plan  for  the 
MX  which  would  mark  a  profound  and 
dangerous  departure  from  this  policy. 

Because  of  the  missile's  vulnerabil- 
ity, the  warning  of  an  impending 
attack  would  place  us  in  the  untenable 
position  of  having  to  choose  between 
launching  our  MX  missiles  at  once,  or 
accepting  their  destruction.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  we  know,  our  existing  com- 
mand and  control  systems  often  gener- 
ate false  alarms.  Clearly  the  adoption 
of  this  "launch-on-waming"  strategy 
would  increase  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  due  to  miscalculation  or 
human  error,  particularly  in  the  hair- 
trigger  atmosphere  of  an  international 
crisis.  Moreover,  the  MX  with  its  10 
highly  accurate  and  powerful  war- 
heads would  pose  an  attractive  target 
for  Soviet  missiles,  again  pushing  the 
specter  of  a  nuclear  exchange  closer  to 
reality.  Simply  put,  deployment  of  the 
MX  will  add  a  dangerous  element  of 
instability  to  the  nuclear  balance. 

ir  DESTABILIZING.  THEN  HOW  DOES  THE  MX 
RELATE  TO  ARMS  CONTROL? 

We  have  been  told  by  proponents  of 
the  MX  that  the  missile  is  needed  to 
pressure  the  Soviets  into  accepting 
arms  control  agreements.  The  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  argued  that  build- 
ing the  MX  will  serve  as  a  "bargaining 
chip"  in  arms  negotiations.  While  this 
position  appears  reasonable,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  that  the  Soviets  rely  on 
land-based  missiles  as  the  backbone  of 
their  strategic  force.  In  fact,  while  the 
United  SUtes  maintains  about  78  per- 
cent of  its  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
on  relatively  secure  submarines  and 
bombers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed 
over  two-thirds  of  its  warheads  on 
land-based  missiles  which  would  be 
vulnerable  to  an  MX  first  strike.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  by  placing 
these  missiles  vital  to  Soviet  security 
in  Jeopardy  will  move  the  leaders  in 
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the  Kremlin  closer  toward  an  arms 
agreementt  I  believe  the  Soviets  are 
far  more  likely  to  reqiond  by  aug- 
menting and  improviiit  both  their  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons,  further 
accelerating  the  pace  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  rather  than  he^Ding  to  bring 
it  under  control. 

The  history  of  nucteftr  bargaining 
chips  has  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  they  are  rarely  persuasive 
until  deployed,  and  once  deployed  are 
very  difficult  to  abandon.  At  the  same 
time  deployment  of  the  MX  threatens 
to  undercut  existing  agreements.  As 
my  colleagues  may  recall,  under  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  n  treaty— to  which 
both  sides  have  pledged  compliance  in 
the  absence  of  ratification— neither 
the  Unitod  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  is  allowed  to  develop  more  than 
one  new  land-based  missile  system. 
Clearly,  deplojnnent  of  both  the  BCX 
and  single>warhead  missile  envisioned 
in  the  commission's  report  would  vio- 
late this  limitation. 

Proponents  -have  also  argued  that 
the  BCX  is  necessary  to  force  the  Sovi- 
ets in  the  direction  of  single-warhead 
weapons.  As  mentioned,  the  move 
toward  small  nuclear  weapons  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
as  the  long-term  solution  to  nuclear 
stability.  It  is.  however,  contradictory 
at  best  to  suggest  that  we  d^loy  new 
and  extremely  lethal  multiwarhead 
BCX  missiles  in  the  hope  of  moving 
both  sides  into  an  ear  of  single-war- 
head missiles. 

The  concept  of  small,  single-warhead 
"BCidgetmtn"  missiles  has  gained  the 
support  of  a  number  of  thoughtful 
proponents  of  arms  control.  The  Presi- 
dent has  rightly  sought  to  use  the 
commission's  long-term  proposals  as  a 
foundation  for  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  arms  control  and  nuclear  policies. 
However,  the  President's  insistence  on 
the  link  between  this  long-term  goal 
and  proceeding  with  the  BCX  reveals 
the  lack  of  military  Justification  for 
the  BCX  program.  In  addition,  the  BCX 
debate  has  revealed  other  serious  in- 
consistencies in  the  President's  arms 
program.  For  example  the  President 
has  endorsed  the  commission's  recom- 
mendation to  build  500  to  1.000  BCidg- 
etman  missiles.  At  the  same  time  the 
President  has  indicated  his  interest  in 
pursuing  the  idea  of  a  strategic  "build 
down"  whereby  for  every  new  warhead 
deployed,  two  old  ones  would  be  de- 
stroyed. If.  therefore,  the  President 
were  to  proceed  with  building  1.000 
Midgetmen,  he  would  also  be  required 
either  to  dismantle  virtually  our  entire 
BCinuteman  force  with  its  2.100  war- 
heads, or  abandon  the  BCX  These  and 
other  inconsistencies  draw  into  ques- 
tion the  administration's  commitment 
and  ability  to  proceed  toward  the  de- 
sired goal  of  single-warhead  weapons. 


m  vnw  or  ms  saoKTooMmcs,  is  the  mx 

BUIXT  A  DOf  OmnATIOII  or  UESOLVK? 

Finally,  we  have  be«i  told  by  propo- 
nents of  the  BCX  that  we  need  to  build 
the  missile  to  demonstrate  our  Na- 
tion's resolve  to  counter  recent  Soviet 
arms  deplojrments.  However,  the  BCX 
should  not  be  view  in  isolation  from 
oUier  ongoing  modernization  efforts 
including  air-  and  sea-launched  cruise 
mlsBile  programs  and  submarine- 
launched  Trident  D-5  missiles,  all  ex- 
tranely  accurate  and  all  relatively 
secure  from  surprise  attack.  Such 
weapons  will  give  impetus  to  meaning- 
ful arms  negotiations,  not  destabilizing 
and  vulnerable  weapons  such  as  the 
BCX 

As  a  coroUary.  we  have  been  told 
that  cancellation  of  the  BCX  would  sig- 
nify to  the  Soviets  and  allies  that  we 
do  not  have  the  national  will  essential 
for  deterrence.  Frankly,  such  argu- 
ments serve  only  to  detract  attention 
from  the  lack  of  a  valid  military  ra- 
tionale to  support  construction  of  the 
BCX.  Will  and  resolve  in  the  absence  of 
wisdom  are  almost  invariably  counter- 
productive and,  in  the  case  of  the  BCX, 
downright  dangerous. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
opposing  this  resolution. 

BCr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4V^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  BCissoiui  (BCr.  Gep- 
hardt). 

BCr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  debate  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant one  we  will  have  during  this 
Congress.  The  thorny  economic  issues 
we  grapple  with  daily  are  insignificant 
compared  to  our  obligation  to  pursue 
peace  and  reject  war  and  seek  strate- 
gies that  reflect  our  belief  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  life.  This  is  a  question  that  con- 
cerns every  American  and  it  is  proper 
that  responsibility  is  shared  l)etween 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
before  us  and  I  want  to  explain  why. 

Arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  will  always  be  difficult,  but 
they  are  a  continuing  responsibility  we 
cannot  afford  to  evade.  Our  progress 
to  date  has  been  spotty,  but  that 
should  not  discourage  us.  Over  the 
centuries,  man's  efforts  to  control 
weapons  have  been  marked  by  failure. 
We  are  in  an  area  with  few  precedents 
and  little  mutual  trust.  The  process 
cannot  be  anything  but  difficult. 

The  Russians  and  the  Americans  do 
not  tnist  one  another  and  each  has  his 
reasons.  But  a  lot  of  Americans  do  not 
trust  each  other  either  and  this  do- 
mestic disagreement  has  proven  a 
major  impediment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today's  resolution 
will  reflect  a  national  consensus  that 
will  allow  us  to  focus  on  our  interna- 
tional disagreements.  Until  Americans 
agree  among  themselves,  successful 
talks  with  the  Russians  are  an  impos- 
sibility. 


So  how  can  the  BCX.  a  weapon  of 
awesome  destructiveness,  contribute  to 
calming  domestic  concerns?  Recall 
that  President  Carter  first  proposed 
this  weapon  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
He  lost  on  both  issues  and  there  were 
public  debates  about  the  appropriate 
basing  mode  for  the  BCX  questions 
that  have  yet  to  be  fully  answered. 
But  the  BCX  did  make  sense  as  a  tool 
to  create  a  coalition  for  arms  control 
within  our  country. 

Now  we  have  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, which  is  using  the  same  strat- 
egy, but  looking  forward  rather  than 
backward  and  proposing  that  the  BCX 
be  used  to  fuel  future  arms  control 
talks.  By  doing  this  the  President 
began  a  public  debate  on  what  our 
arms  control  posture  should  be.  It  is  a 
debate  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
White  House,  throughout  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  American  people. 
It  was  so  wide  ranging  that  it  threat- 
ened to  split  us  apart  rather  than 
bring  us  together. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  was  an 
effort— a  successful  one,  I  believe— to 
focus  the  debate.  It  has  provided  a 
basis  for  consensus.  It  may  be  an  im- 
perfect one,  but  it  is  also  the  only  one 
with  broad  support.  Rejection  of  its 
conclusion  would  not  end  the  debate, 
but  will  raise  questions  alx>ut  whether 
it  will  ever  be  successfully  concluded. 

Today's  debate  is  proper  and  impro- 
priate. We  argued  about  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Social  Security 
Commission  earlier  this  year,  but  we 
finally  agreed  that  something  major 
had  to  be  done  and  ultimately  accept- 
ed it.  Our  situation  today  is  similar. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
arguments  from  respected  colleagues 
who  argue  that  nothing  short  of  con- 
tinuing and  growing  public  pressure 
will  force  the  President  to  get  serious 
about  arms  control.  They  are  right. 
But  the  Scowcroft  report  is  the  lever 
for  such  pressure.  I  understand  why 
my  colleagues  distrust  the  assurances 
the  President  has  given  us.  Only  time 
will  tell  if  they  are  right.  And  those  of 
us  supporting  the  resolution  clearly 
reserve  the  right  to  switch  our  stance 
if  the  President  disappoints  us  in  the 
months  ahead. 

But  I  conclude  that  forward  momen- 
tum is  critical  now.  If  we  cannot  go 
forward,  we  will  slip  backward.  The 
consensus  on  SALT  II  is  evaporating. 
The  administration  is  at  war  with 
itself.  The  Russians  are  simultaneous- 
ly testing  new  leadership  and  trying  to 
Judge  whether  it  is  even  worth  their 
time  to  talk  seriously  with  Ronald 
Reagan. 

How  can  we  move  this  process  in  a 
positive  direction  now?  I  conclude  that 
the  best  course  is  approval  of  the  BCX 
appropriation  and  continued  pressure 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Scow- 
croft report.  I  am  not  totally  confident 
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thftt  this  is  the  right  uiswer,  but  am 
certain  that  rejection  is  the  wrong 

A  few  years  ago  Leonid  Breshnev 
stressed  the  high  price  of  inaction 
when  he  began  the  SALT  II  negoUa- 
tions  with  this  remaiic— "Future  gen- 
erations will  not  forgive  us  if  we  fail." 
Indeed,  the  real  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  future  generations  might 
not  even  have  adequate  time  to  thinli 
about  our  failure. 

This  is  one  issue  that  all  Ameri- 
cans—indeed all  the  peoples  of  the 
world— agree  on.  I  pray  that  our  deci- 
sion is  right. 

D  1350 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes   to   the   gentleman   from 
California  (Mr.  Dcllums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stated  on  the  floor  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions that  I  believe  there  are  omi- 
nous signs  that  we  are  moving  closer 
and  closer  to  the  brinlc  of  disaster,  nu- 
clear disaster,  for  three  reasons.  One. 
that  we  are  moving  far  beyond  deter- 
rence to  a  war  fighting  capability. 
Two.  under  the  guise  of  moderniza- 
tion, we  are  developing  more  exotic 
levels  of  nuclear  technology  that  go 
beyond  verifiabUity  that  may  very  well 
take  the  world  beyond  the  bounds  of 
arms  control.  And  finally,  there  are 
certain  weapons  that  if  deployed  in 
particular  modes  would  talce  the  world 
in  a  quantum  fashion  closer  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war. 

I  think  the  MX  missile  certainly  fits 
the  first  category  that  we  are  moving 
beyond  deterrence  to  a  war  fighting 
capability. 

This  gentleman  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  April 
1977  to  strike  the  funds  for  all  the  MX 
missiles.  This  was  the  first  time  this 
matter  came  to  the  floor  of  Congress. 
That  amendment  went  down  in  re- 
sounding defeat. 

This  gentleman  each  year  after  that, 
and  others,  have  joined  in  going  in  the 
well,  trying  to  knock  out  this  weapon. 
So  my  colleagues  have  heard  my  ar- 
gumente.  But  this  year  I  happen  to  be 
given  an  awesome  responsibility  to 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  MiliUry 
Installations  and  Facilities  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  old 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee. 
That  subcommittee  has  some  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  in  that  whatever 
basing  mode  is  designed,  that  subcom- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  the  fimds 
to  carry  out  the  construction  for  that. 
So  I  thought  that  it  was  important 
that  we  move  beyond  Just  looking  at 
projects,  but  look  at  policy  in  terms  of 
whether  the  implementation  of  that 
policy  speaks  to  the  best  interests  of 
people  in  this  country.  We  held  hear- 
ings on  the  MX  missile  and  for  the 
balance  of  my  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
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MX  missile,  but  I  would  like  to  quote 
extensively  some  very  fascinating  tes- 
timony from  a  couple  of  witnesses  who 
came  before  the  committee. 

First.  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner, 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  U.S.  Navy  retired. 
Clearly  no  flaming  leftist,  as  part  of 
the  esUblishment  of  this  country.  And 
let  me  read  what  Admiral  Turner 
sUtes  with  respect  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendations. 

I  begin  my  quote:  "The  third  recom- 
mendation of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, however,  to  build  the  MX  missile 
and  to  place  it  in  existing  silos,  is  not 
consistent  with any  of  the  rec- 
ommendations emphasizing  stability 
and  reducing  the  threat  of  surprise 
nuclear  attack,  "and  points  toward  a 
war-fighting  strategy. 

"The  Commission  adduced  three 
separate  reasons  for  proceeding  with 
the  MX.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are 
listed  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
Commission's  report,  the  paragraph 
entitled  Preventing  Soviet  ExploiU- 
tion  of  Their  Military  Program." 

"I  would  like  to  touch  on     

these  three  reasons.  And  I  am  going  to 
touch  on  two  of  them. 

•The  first  is  to  remove  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  ICBM  capability.'  Well, 
what  is  that  advantage  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have?  They  only  have  one  area  of 
nuclear  weaponry  in  which  they  are 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
a  greater  potential  for  launching  swift 
attacks  that  can  hit  and  destroy  hard- 
ened military  targets  like  ICBM  silos. 

"What  that  amounts  to  essentially  Is 
that  the  Soviets  have  more  ICBM's. 
whose  weapons  have  a  short  time  of 
flight  and  have  large  numbers  of  accu- 
rate warheads,  than  does  the  United 
States. 

"Now.  why  would  the  United  States, 
or  the  Soviet  Union  want  or  need  that 
kind  of  a  swift  reaction,  hard-target 
capability?  I  l)elieve  primarily  because 
they  would  want  to  use  it  in  a  surprise 
first  attack  on  the  other. 

"If,  however,  we,  the  United  States, 
in  fact,  plan  only  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  retaliation,  that  is.  never  to 
start  initiating  a  nuclear  war.  I  believe 
that  we  must  accept  the  high  proliabll- 
ity  that  if  we  build  the  MXs  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
those  MXs  will  simply  be  destroyed 
by  the  initial  Soviet  attack  and  not  be 
available  for  use  in  retaliation." 

To  continue  the  quote:  "The  Com- 
mission itself  acknowledges  that  the 
MX's.  as  planned,  will  be  vulnerable. 
They  are  only  likely  to  survive  if  we 
launch  under  attack;  that  is.  if  during 
the  20  to  30  minutes  of  warning  of  the 
launching  of  the  Soviet  missile  and 
before  its  arrival,  we  counterlaunch 
before  our  missiles  are  destroyed. 

"Counting  on  a  doctrine  of  firing 
such  weapons  on  such  short  notice  is 
very  dangerous.  Dangerous  of  miscal- 
culation. 


'Now  beyond  this.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  good  it  would  do  us  if  we 
were  to  launch  under  attack,  or  even 
what  good  it  would  do  us  if  some  of 
our  MX's.  somehow,  survived  the  ini- 
tial Soviet  attack. 

"If  the  Soviets  attack  us  first,  they 
are  certainly  going  to  be  very  alert  to 
see  what  our  response  is  going  to  be.  If 
they  see  that  response  as  1.000  MX 
warheads  headed  for  their  remaining 
silos  where  their  remaining  ICBM 
forces  are  positioned  they  have  little 
choice,  I  believe,  other  than  to  launch 
under  attack  themselves.  What  we 
would  be  doing  in  effect  would  be  in- 
ducing a  second  wave  •  •  •"—this  is 
very  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  "would 
be  inducing  a  second  wave  of  Soviet 
attack  on  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  destruction  that  that  would 
entail. 

"A  far  better  course,  from  our  point 
of  view,  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  so- 
called  Soviet  advantage  in  ICBM's. 
would  be  to  remove  the  targets  for 
which  those  large  Soviet  ICBM's  are 
specifically  designed,  that  is  our 
ICBM's  in  hardened  silos. 

"Without  those  to  attack,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  have  no  advantage  at  all." 

D  1400 

Now.  Admiral  Turner  goes  on  to  the 
third  reason  given  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  for  supporting  the  MX. 
and  that  is  "to  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  move  toward  a  more  stable  regime 
of  deployment  and  arms  control."  This 
is  the  so-called  bargaining  chip  thesis. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  Just  raised  a  question  about  this. 
This  is  Admiral  Turner's  response: 
"The  thesis  that  we  have  to  be  seen  as 
closing  the  gap  in  ICBM's  if  we  are 
going  to  expect  the  Soviets  to  negoti- 
ate seriously  on  arms  control. 

"I  believe  this  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  theorem  that  Soviets  re- 
spond only  to  force  or  to  pressure.  It 
does  not  consider  how  much  more  the 
Soviets  depend  on  ICBM's  that  will 
survive  than  do  we.  It  is  quite  natural 
and  logical  for  us,  under  the  present 
pressures  of  increasing  vulnerability  of 
our  fixed  ICBM's.  to  turn  to  cruise 
missiles,  to  lumbers  and  to  subma- 
rines. 

"But  the  Soviet  Union  is  many  years 
behind  us  in  cruise  missile  technology. 
They  have  never  put  much  confidence 
in  bombers  for  this  purpose,  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  a  maritime  power, 
they  have  been  very  loath  to  count  too 
heavily  on  the  survivability  of  their 
submarine  force. 

"Instead,  the  Soviets  have  built  so 
many  large  ICBM's  that  they  can 
count  on  sheer  numbers  to  provide 
them  survivability.  In  fact,  it  has 
worked  for  them. 

"The  United  States  has  not  yet  built 
enough  ICBM's  to  threaten  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force,  the  entire  force,  with  a 


surprise  attack.  If  we  do  now  add  1,000 
new  MX  «rarheads  and  thus  threaten 
the  survivlibUity  of  th«ir  ICBM  force, 
they  are  not  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to 
agree  to  sit  down  at  Geneva  in  the 
START  tiegotiations  and  agree  to 
reduce  th<  numbers  of  their  ICBM's  as 
we  are  prdposing  that  they  do." 

He  goes  on:  "In  addition.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  MX  is  not  much  of  a 
lever  over  the  Soviets  in  arms  control 
negotiations,  in  any  event.  They  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  serious 
doubts  in  this  country  as  to  whether 
we  should  t»e  going  ahead  with  this 
missile.  They  are  not  likely  to  bargain 
away  very  much  when  we  may  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  MX  missile  after  all, 
even  if  in  the  next  few  weeks  the  Con- 
gress votes  the  initial  funding  for  it." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
quote  from  Herbert  Scoville.  also  a 
former  member  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  With  respect  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission:  "The  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion made  a  great  pitch  for  the  fact 
that  our  strategic  security  should  be 
based  on  stability,  an  increased  stabili- 
ty, and  we  should  do  nothhig  to  de- 
crease stability. 

"But  when  it  comes  to  the  MX  mis- 
sile, they  just  forget  their  basic  tenet 
because  the  MX  missile  is  not  a  missile 
system  that  increases  stability,  and 
when  you  put  the  MX  system  in  vul- 
nerable Minuteman  III  silos,  you  are 
just  asking  the  Soviets  to  launch  an 
attack  on  them. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  destabilizing 
it.  It  is  obvious  to  them  that  it  can 
only  be  useful  at  the  first-strike 
system,  "they  have  two  alternatives: 
Either  they  go  to  a  launch-on-waming. 
which  increases  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
war  by  accident,  or  they  are  imder 
strong  prtesures  to  preempt.  l)eat  us  to 
the  punch  in  a  time  of  crisis." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  increasing 
stability,  that  is  not  a  deterrent 
weapon.  It  is  a  weapon  which  draws 
enemy  fire  rather  than  to  deter  enemy 
fire.  Therefore,  it  is  very  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, with  such  a  bunch  of  very  intelli- 
gent people  on  it.  could  have  so  ig- 
nored their  own  basic  recommenda- 
tions when  it  came  to  MX.  You  cannot 
come  to  any  conclusion  except  that 
they  are  desperate  to  find  some  way  of 
going  ahead  with  the  MX.  They  felt 
they  had  to;  they  could  not  turn  it 
down,  and  this  is  what  they  came  up 
with.  Their  solution,  in  my  view,  is  to- 
tally unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  finally  you  come  to  the  old 
bargaining-chip  argument.  The  bar- 
gaining-chip argument  is  patently 
false  in  this  particular  case  because 
the  administration  has  said  on  many 
occasions,  and  it  was  repeated  this 
morning  In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, we  do  not  intend  to  use  these 
100  MX  missiles  as  bargaining  chips. 
What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  keep 


them.  So  anybody  walking  into  this 
well.  Mr.  Chairman,  suggesting  that 
these  are  bargaining  chips,  are  living 
in  a  fantasy  land.  The  President  has 
said  that  they  are  not  bargaining 
chips.  General  Fomell  again  this 
morning  said  that.  "No,  no.  We  will 
get  rid  of  old  systems,  but  we  will  keep 
MX."  This  has  been  said  by  others  in 
the  administration  over  and  over.  This 
is  not  a  bargaining  chip,  and  we 
should  not  kid  ourselves  that  we  have 
this  Idnd  of  a  missile  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  because  we  are  not  going  to  ttar- 
gain  it  away. 

Finally,  he  said:  "I  thought  the 
point  that  Admiral  Turner  made  was 
very  good  with  respect  to  how  they 
rely  on  numbers  to  react,  and  so  they 
would  do  this  just  to  add  to  their  num- 
t>ers  if  we  go  ahead  with  this  MX  mis- 
sUe." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LCMS)  has  expired. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  To  conclude,  it  is 
not  a  road  toward  arms  control;  it  is  a 
road  toward  escalating  the  arms  race 
by  deploying  the  MX  missile  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  here  are  two  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  thought  through 
very  carefully  and  very  clearly  the 
Scowcroft  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  deployment  of  MX  mis- 
siles in  100  existing  silos.  And  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  literal  Members  and  moderate- 
liberal  Members  of  the  House  who 
marched  into  this  well  day  after  day 
during  the  month  of  May  and  the 
latter  part  of  April  suggesting  that  we 
have  an  arms  freeze,  I  would  simply 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  contradictory 
and  hypocritical  position  that  they 
would  find  themselves  in  if  they  sup- 
port the  deployment  of  MX.  Let  us 
face  this  reality:  This  is  the  important 
issue  here.  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
did  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  needed  to  recommend  some 
deplojrment  of  MX  because  MX  has 
become  a  symbol.  They  are  afraid  that 
if  they  lose  the  MX  missile  system 
that  the  whole  arms  race  will  begin  to 
unravel.  I  want  it  to  unravel.  And  I 
think  those  persons  who  have  gone 
home  suggesting  to  their  constituen- 
cies that  they  support  the  freeze,  they 
ought  to  help  us  try  to  unravel  it.  The 
MX  missile  is  an  insane,  dangerous, 
war-fighting  weapon  that  takes  us  far 
beyond  deterrence  into  a  realm  of  nu- 
clear megadeath  beyond  our  capacity 
to  understand.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

So  my  concluding  remark  is:  Those 
of  you  who  speak  for  peace  and  who 
speak  for  arms  control  and  who.  more 
importantly,  speak  for  a  nuclear 
freeze,  if  you  want  to  stop  it,  this  is 


not     unilateral     disarmament.     This 
simply  saying: 

Let  us  stop  this  level  of  technology  before 
the  Soviets  match  us  missile  for  missile, 
warhead  for  warhead,  launcher  for  launch- 
er, and  the  entire  world  hangs  more  preg- 
nantly under  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
than  it  does  even  at  this  very  moment. 

ANNOUHCElOEirT  BY  THX  CHAUtMAa 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
notify  those  in  the  gallery  that  they 
are  here  as  guests  of  the  Hotlse  of 
Representatives,  and  any  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  or  opposition  to  state- 
ments being  made  from  the  floor  is 
not  allowed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Delldms).  as  usual, 
has  been  very  concise  in  his  wproach 
to  the  issue.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
speakers  in  this  Chaml)er  and,  as 
usual.  I  sat  here  in  awe  as  he  enlight- 
ened us  with  his  views  on  this  issue. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
key  point  in  his  comments,  in  quoting 
Stan  Turner,  who  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  other  gentleman  who  I  do 
not  happen  to  luiow. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Herbert  ScoviUe. 
former  negotiator,  arms  control. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I 
highly  recommend  him.  but  I  just  do 
not  happen  to  know  him. 

The  point  that  the  gentleman 
makes,  and  I  think  it  is  a  valid  point,  is 
that  great  minds,  seeking  the  way  to 
peace  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  can  dis- 
agree on  that  avenue  to  peace. 

The  Scowcroft  Conunission  is  made 
up  of  great  people.  There  are  disagree- 
ments. I  wish,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that 
I  could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Icnowing 
that  I  was  totally  right  in  this  position 
and  in  the  other  positions  that  I  have 
taken  on  the  floor  of  this  Chaml)er. 

There  is  no  clear,  honest-to-goodness 
right  answer  to  this  issue  that  con- 
founds us  here  today.  I  happen  to  l)e- 
lieve  that,  everything  being  equal,  the 
thing  we  must  do  is  go  forward  with 
this.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  as  I  would  suggest  to 
others  who  have  raised  the  issue  of  a 
bargaining  chip,  that,  in  honesty,  I  do 
not  recall  anybody  who  has  tried  to 
make  the  point  that  this  is  a  bargain- 
ing chip,  except  that  those  who  oppose 
it  keep  raising  it. 

This  gentleman  has  not  come  to  the 
floor  and  suggested  that  this  is  a  Imw- 
gaining  chip,  and  I  will  not.  I  would 
like  to,  at  least,  though,  suggest  to  the 
Chamber  the  language  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report  as  it  appears 
on  page  16  of  that  report,  and  if  the 
Chair  will  indulge  me,  I  will  read  Just 
two  parts  of  paragraphs. 

D  1410 

The  Commission  says: 

It  is  illusory  to  believe  that  we  could 
obtain  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets limiting  ICBM  deployments  if  we  uni- 
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tetermlly  tennlnated  the  only  new  U^. 
ICBM  procnm  Uutt  could  lead  to  deploy- 
ment in  thto  decade.  Such  a  termination 
would  effectively  communicate  to  the  Sovi- 
eU  that  we  were  unaUe  to  neutraliie  their 
advantace  in  multiple-warhead  ICBlla. 

And  then  dropping  down  a  few  lines 
on  that  same  pace: 

canceling  tiM  UX  when  it  is  ready  for 
flight  testing,  when  over  $5  billion  has  al- 
ready been  spent  on  it.  and  when  its  impor- 
tance has  been  stressed  by  the  last  four 
Presidents,  does  not  communicate  to  the  So- 
viets that  we  have  the  wiU  essential  to  effec- 
tive deterrence.  Quite  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  I 
would  to  make  to  this  Chamber  is  that 
if  we.  in  fact,  are  serious  about  dealing 
from  a  position  of  strength  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  simply  must  go  for- 
ward with  this  missile  program  as  it 
has  been  stiructured  and  as  it  has  been 
laid  out  for  us  and  approved  by  the 
President  in  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank:  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  MX  is  neither 
a  bargaining  chip  nor  is  invulnerable 
to  attack,  the  case  the  gentleman  Is 
makhig  on  the  floor  of  this  House  is 
that  it  is  a  demonstration  of  will.  That 
is  the  only  value. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
not  agree  that  it  is  the  only  value.  I 
would  agree  that  it  deals  with  the 
question  of  wlU.  I  would  agree  to  that. 
But  that  is  certainly  not  the  only 
value.  If  one  assumes  that  any  weapon 
that  one  puts  out  on  the  field  is  going 
to  be  vxilnerable  to  some  extent,  then, 
of  course,  one  has  to  assume  that  the 
MX  is  vulnerable.  I  would  not  stand 
here  and  say  it  is  not  vulnerable.  But  I 
would  argue  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  where 
missiles  are  coming  in  from  the  other 
side  as  we  all  sit  there  like  this  watch- 
ing 100  of  our  MX's  get  blown  to 
smithereens. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  just 
trying  to  discover  from  his  experience 
where  he  is  trying  to  lead  us.  The  gen- 
tleman has  told  us  that  the  MX  is  vul- 
nerable. The  Scowcroft  Commission 
admits  that.  In  fact,  they  make  the 
point  that  it  will  be  more  vulnerable 
tomorrow  than  it  is  today. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  point  on 
the  floor  that  those  who  talk  about  it 
being  a  bargaining  chip  are  only  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  missile:  that 
you  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory: 
that  all  the  MX  is.  as  I  understand  it 
from  the  gentleman,  is  a  test  of  will. 
Am  I  wrong  in  that  conclusion? 

Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama.   The 
gentleman  is  wrong  in  that  conclusion. 
I  Just  said  that  the  gentleman  is. 
Mr.  ROEMER.  Tell  me  how. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  in  part  a  matter  of  will. 
It  is  also  in  part  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  over  the  last 
few  years  deployed  638  88-18's  and 
SS-19's:  that  they  have  other  missiles 
on  the  drawing  board:  that  they  are 
not  backing  up  and  slowing  down  for 
anybody,  and  we  are  sitting  here  with 
15-year-oid  missiles  in  the  ground  that 
need  more  accuracy,  need  more  yield, 
need  greater  range. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about,  and  it  is 
my  conclusion  that  if  we  back  away 
from  this,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
START  talks,  as  suggested  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
hurting  for  time.  I  would  prefer  that 
you  get  some  time  over  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  has  con- 
sumed 5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  MX  deploy- 
ment will,  in  the  long  run.  detract 
from  our  Nation's  defense  capabilities 
by  contributing  to  our  enormous  defi- 
cit and  spawning  a  budget  squeeze 
that  will  ultimately  cause  crippling 
cuts  in  our  defense  readiness. 

The  MX  is  a  classic  case  of  a  weapon 
that  persists  long  after  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  cannot  achieve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  conceived.  The 
MX  was  conceived  for  one  reason,  and 
one  reason  only:  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile, sitting  in  the  Minuteman  silo,  was 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  If 
we  now  take  the  Minuteman  missile 
out  of  the  silo  and  put  an  MX  missile 
into  the  silo,  it  too  is  vulnerable  to  a 
first  strike.  So  the  very  purpose  for 
which  we  embarked  on  the  MX  is  not 
serve  by  the  MX  as  it  planned  today 
and  as  it  is  recommended  by  the  Scow- 
croft Commission. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  need  the  MX 
as  a  show  of  our  will  or  to  show  that 
we  have  a  response  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  very  clearly  building 
up  their  strategic  forces.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  point  out  that,  even 
without  the  BCX.  which  as  I  say  is  ab- 
solutely useless  as  a  second-strike 
weapon,  our  deterrent  is  strong,  credi- 
ble, and  growing.  We  are  currently  de- 
ploying air-launched  cruise  missiles 
which  have  the  accuracy  for  silo  bust- 
ing on  a  second-strike  basis.  In  fact,  we 
are  so  far  along  in  that  technology 
that  the  Air  Force  is  now  recommend- 
ing that  we  bring  to  a  halt  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  first  generation  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  move  on 
to   deployment   of   the   Stealth   air- 


are 


launched  cruise  missile.  We 
moving  ahead  on  ground-  and 
launched  cruise  missiles,  on  improve- 
ments In  command  and  communica- 
tions, on  the  Trident  II  submarine  and 
its  D5  missiles,  and  on  the  Stealth 
bomber. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  all  of 
these  show  our  will,  show  our  cv>aclty 
to  respond  to  a  Soviet  first  strike,  and 
give  the  Soviets  ample  incentive  to 
bargain  in  Geneva.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  spend  $16  billion  or  $20 
billion  or  $22  billion,  depending  on 
what  number  one  believes,  on  an  BfX 
that  does  not  do  its  Job.  is  folly. 

I  submit  it  is  also  bad  defense  policy. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  offers  an 
unsettling  look  at  the  shape  of  things 
to  come  if  we  proceed  down  the  MX 
track.  The  bill  makes  further  funding 
available  for  MX  procurement  at  $2.5 
billion,  but  it  cuts  over  $8  billion  in 
funds  for  conventional  readiness.  If  we 
continue  down  this  path,  in  the 
future,  we  shall  face  even  greater  cuts 
in  our  conventional  forces,  with  disas- 
trous consequences  for  our  ability  to 
defend  our  strategic  interests  around 
the  world  through  conventional 
means. 

We  can  avoid  this  unhappy  conse- 
quence of  wasting  vast  resources  on 
the  MX  by  disapproving  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Boeh- 

LERT). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sobering  expe- 
rience to  consider  that  shortly  we,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  will  be 
called  upon  to  cast  a  vote  which  may 
well  determine  the  direction  of  the 
arms  race  from  this  day  forward. 

This  is  important  business  we  are 
about  and.  contrary  to  the  President's 
assertions,  the  choice  is  not  clear. 

Sound  arguments  have  and  are  being 
made  on  opposite  sides  of  the  issue. 
With  all  due  respect,  the  objectivity  of 
those  who  contend  the  decision  is  an 
easy  one  to  make  is  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ago- 
nizing within  this  Chamber  and  its  en- 
virons, indeed  across  the  country,  as 
the  countdown  toward  the  hour  of  de- 
cision has  continued.  So  much  is  at 
stake. 

We  are  not  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  potential  of  risking  and  perhaps 
wasting  billions  of  dollars  on  a  ques- 
tionable venture— something  Congress 
has  been  all  too  willing  to  do  in  times 
past  with  hardly  the  bat  of  an  eye- 
lash—admittedly we  are  dealing  with 
money,  substantial  amounts,  but  it  can 
be  replaced  with  a  few  relatively  pain- 
less decisions  and  the  roll  of  the  press: 
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the  far  moire  critical  aspect  of  what  we 
are  about  Is  addressed  in  terms  of  life 
and  death  and  what  kind  of  future,  if 
any.  there  will  be  for  mankind. 

Not  too  long  ago.  I  was  among  the 
majority  iti  this  body  voting  for  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us.  regardless 
of  how  we  saw  and  responded  to  that 
issue,  were  completely  happy  with  the 
outcome. 

The  freesse  to  me  was  a  statement.  It 
was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  behalf  of  the 
people  I  represent:  to  be  coimted 
among  those  who  agree  that  a  con- 
tinuing nuclear  arms  race  is  sheer 
madness.  That  is  the  way  to  accurate- 
ly characterize  it.  Sheer  madness. 

But  I  reidly  did  not  want  a  freeze  in 
and  of  itaelf.  There  Is  no  comfort  in 
saying  'this  far  and  no  farther"  when 
we  have  already  gone  too  far. 

While  a  freeze  is  far  preferable  to 
one  of  the  alternatives— escalation— 
what  I  am  convinced  we  really  want  is 
the  third  choice,  reduction. 

Time  after  time,  during  the  lengthy 
debate  oh  the  freeze  resolution,  the 
word  reduction  was  focused  upon  by 
proponents  and  opponents  alike. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  what 
did  we  get?  We  got  a  statement,  not 
much  more.  Not  one  less  weapon.  Not 
any  definite  direction.  Not  any  mean- 
ingful mdvement  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  Jtist  a  statement.  Often 
progress  toward  a  worthy  objective  is 
measured  by  the  pace  of  the  tortoise 
rather  than  that  of  the  hare.  But 
progress  is  progress  and  we  will  take 
all  we  can  get. 

My  desire— our  desire— is  to  acceler- 
ate the  pace  toward  meaningful  arms 
reductions.  We  must  not  give  up  the 
quest. 

The  question  then  becomes.  Would 
implementation  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report  represent  an  advuice 
toward  or  a  retreat  from  our  objec- 
tive? 

I  have  asked  that  of  myself  a  thou- 
sand times.  And  I  have  asked  others. 

Last  week,  at  a  White  House  meet- 
ing with  the  President,  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball. I  put  it  to  him  this  way:  "Mr. 
President,  do  you  have  even  the  slight- 
est hint  that  if  we  proceed  with  the 
MX  program,  the  Soviets  will  get  seri- 
ous about  arms  reduction  talks  rather 
than  trying  to  do  us  one  better  and 
further  escalate  the  arms  race?" 

His  response  was  reasoned  and  thor- 
ough covering  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
issues  than  come  to  the  fore  when  any 
detailed  analysis  of  this  question  is  at- 
tempted. In  measured  terms,  avoiding 
the  "window  of  vulnerability"  rhetoric 
of  days  a»d  weeks  gone  by.  he  made  a 
convincing  case  that  a  vote  for  the  MX 
is  a  vote  for  arms  control. 

I  will  avoid  paraphrasing  the  Presi- 
dent's response  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  argiuaents  have  been  advanced  ef- 
fectively since  our  meeting  through 


the  national  news  media  and  are  now 
well  known  by  all  who  are  serious 
about  following  all  significant  develop^ 
ments  on  this  issue.  And  second,  I  do 
not  want  to  Jeopardize  soimd  and  logi- 
cal arguments  by  having  questions 
raised  about  the  objectivity  of  the 
person  advancing  them.  Rather,  I 
prefer  to  go  to  a  diverse  source,  the 
New  Republic,  which  most  will  agree  is 
at  a  distant  point  (from  that  of  the 
President)  on  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical spectrum. 

In  its  May  9  article  entitled  "The 
Scowcroft  Revolution."  there  appears 
this  significant  observation: 

The  only  incentive  the  Soviets  will  have  to 
redirect  their  IC3M  deployments  is  our 
ICBM  deployments.  This  is  a  fact  of  life  in 
Geneva  that  no  serious  advocate  of  arms 
control  can  Ignore. .  .  . 

If  the  abridged  MX  deployment  proposed 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission  moves  the 
Russians  toward  de-MIRVing  of  their  stra- 
tegic forces,  we  will  not  have  increased  the 
danger,  we  will  have  lessened  it.  And  then 
all  our  hands  will  be  a  little  less  dirty. 

What  the  foregoing  and  all  else  I 
have  heard  leads  me  to  conclude  is 
this:  No  one  wants  the  MX,  but  per- 
haps it  is  time  to  recognize  we  prob- 
ably need  it. 

We  probably  need  it  to  convince  the 
Soviets  that  it  is  about  time  to  get  se- 
rious about  arms  talks. 

We  probably  need  it  to  convince  our 
NATO  allies  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  willing  to  take  that  action 
which  is  necessary  to  guarantee  ade- 
quate deterrence  to  that  horror  of 
horrors,  nulcear  holocaust. 

We  do  not  need  it  to  prove  that  we 
can  build  bigger  and  better  missiles,  or 
bigger  and  better  warheads  or  bigger 
and  better  anything  with  destructive 
capacity. 

The  bigger  and  better  thing  I  want 
to  be  identified  with  building  is  a 
bigger  and  better  industrial  and  tech- 
nological machine  designed  to  solve 
the  world's  problems  and  permit  us  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

What  a  beautiful  world  this  would 
be  if  weapons  of  war  were  something 
we  could  only  read  about  in  history 
books. 

D  1420 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 

ARD). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  not  a  certainty  that  if  this 
measure  passes  today,  we  are  commit- 
ted irrevocably  to  this  missile.  Certain- 
ly I  would  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  it  makes  it  easier  for  this  pro- 
gram to  go  on. 

But  if  the  dire  predictions  that  some 
of  the  Members  have  made  come  true 
and  the  I*resident  is  not  serious  about 
arms  control,  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  not  really  serious  about  pro- 
ducing a  small  missile  and  if  they  do 
not  perform  according  to  the  Scow- 


croft Commission,  which  I  think  they 
will,  I  believe  the  votes  are  here  to 
stop  this  fimding.  And  I  am  one  of 
them. 

I  think  the  vote  today  is  going  to  be 
rather  close,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
those  who  have  voted  against  the  MX 
today  changing  their  minds  6  months 
or  a  year  from  now  and  voting  for  it. 
So  it  will  still  be  a  small  margin,  per- 
fectly capable  of  stepping  up  and  stop- 
ping this  funding  if  we  do  not  think 
the  administration  is  doing  its  part. 

I  was  concerned  whether  the  Presi- 
dent really  had  a  commitment  for 
arms  contiol.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
can  negotiate  for  us.  Congress  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  Russians;  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  do  it.  How  do  we  get  this 
administration  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  to  negotiate  strongly  and  with 
real  effort?  Frankly  I  had  some 
doubts. 

But  now  I  am  satisfied  the  President 
is  committed,  and  I  think  the  last  3 
months  of  debate  and  wrangling  and 
agonizing  have  not  only  helped  us  but 
I  think  it  has  also  helped  the  adminis- 
tration. I  think  the  new  negotiating 
position  that  will  come  out  of  this 
debate  is  going  to  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  and  that  is 
what  many  of  us  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
PRITCHARD)  has  cxplrcd. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur). 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Congressional 
Resolution  113.  The  decisions  reached 
by  previous  Congresses  to  block  funds 
for  the  MX  missile  were  wise  ones. 
Similar  action  today  would  once  again 
show  the  American  people-  that  this 
body  can  act  in  their  best  interest.  The 
Scowcroft  Conunission's  report,  which 
some  ironically  refer  to  in  an  effort  to 
justify  the  development  of  the  MX. 
actually  supports  past  arguments 
against  it. 

In  response  to  the  President's  pri- 
mary argument  that  the  MX  is  needed 
to  close  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
with  the  Soviets,  the  Commission  let  it 
Ije  known  that  there  is  no  "window  of 
vulnerability."  According  to  the 
report,  our  Nation's  present  combined 
retaliatory  power  poses  an  effective 
deterrent. 

Repeatedly,  experts  in  the  defense 
establishment  have  warned  that  if  the 
MX  is  deployed  in  exisiting  silos,  it 
would  not  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
It  is  a  weapons  system  that  caimot  be 
justified.  The  evidence,  such  as  the 
following  statement  from  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry, 
made  during  a  previous  MX  debate.  Is 
illustrative  of  the  consensus  of  mili- 
tary experts: 

I  agonized  and  said  on  balance  I  would  not 
go  ahead  with  the  MX  in  silos  because  I 
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dont  brieve  we  viD  come  up  with  a  survlv- 
•ble  taiint  mode  that  ii  acceptable.  Since  I 
am  uiiiiiiiilli  that  we  wiU  not  get  a  baaing 
mode  that  ia  both  lurvivable  and  acceptable, 
I  am  oppcaed  to  putting  a  weapon  that 
lethal  in  an  unaurvivable  mode". 

A  Senator  described  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  MX  more  succinctly  when 
he  said  they  would  be  like  "sitting 
ducks."  The  plan  we  are  asked  to  go 
f(vward  with  today  is  the  same  plan 
that  has  been  discarded  earlier  and 
soundly  repudiated.  Indeed,  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  agreed  that  the  MX 
cannot  be  made  Invulnerable. 

The  ultimate  irony  and  folly  of  the 
MX  experiment  is  that  this  weapon 
system  is  both  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  designed  for  a  need  that  is  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  this  mis- 
guided and  ill-conceived  experiment  in 
squandered  precious  resources  is 
frightfully  high. 

Now.  if  the  MX  is  useless  as  a 
second-strike  weapon,  are  we  to  con- 
clude then  that  it  is  to  be  developed 
for  ite  first-strike  capability?  The 
President,  who  affectionately,  but  mis- 
takenly, names  the  MX  the  "peace- 
keeper." insists  that  it  would  not  be 
used  for  a  first  strike  because  the 
system  is  not  survivable.  We  might, 
however,  prepare  a  mindless  "launch 
under  attack"  response  which  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  accidental 
nuclear  disaster.  The  real  danger  of 
preparing  a  showpiece  to  dissuade  the 
Russians  is  that  it  leads  to  desUbiliza- 
tion,  threatening  world  peace,  not  en- 
hancing it. 

With  its  national  defense  arguments 
banJmu>t  and  discredited,  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  relying  on  the  weakest 
lurgument  for  a  weapon  in  search  of  a 
function,  that  this  system  is  in  some 
way  a  necessary  "bargaining  chip." 
The  truth  is  that  this  weapon  is  a  blow 
to  arms  control.  We  should  not  be  con- 
cerned with  bargaining  chips.  The  So- 
viets can  see  through  our  transparent 
attempt  to  launch  a  particular  defense 
program  solely  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
and  will  immediately  discount  it.  The 
result  is  a  weaker  position,  not  a 
stronger  one.  We  would  move  away 
from  meaningful  arms  control  not 
toward  it.  Is  this  the  sense  of  security 
we  are  to  give  the  American  people 
who  are  increasingly  terrified  about 
the  prospects  of  nuclear  war?  I  believe 
not 

And  then  there  is  the  budget. 
Though  we  are  a  very  wealthy  nation, 
our  resources  are  not  unlimited.  We 
must  begin  to  live  within  our  budget- 
ary and  resource  limitations.  To  that 
end.  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  what 
the  development  of  the  $30  billion. 
MX  system  means  to  our  already  se- 
verely strained  economy.  Moving 
ahead  with  this  costly  system  will  put 
us  several  large  paces  backward  in  our 
effort  to  control  the  burgeoning 
budget  deficit— a  battle  that  is  getting 


out  of  hand,  and  it  will  only  afford  us 
a  weapons  system  that  is  out  of  date, 
even  before  it  is  built. 

Once  the  130  billion  MX  production 
is  started,  it  is  likely  to  keep  going.  We 
can  hear  the  argiunents  now.  "Mr. 
Speaker,  we've  already  invested  in  the 
startup  which  was  extremely  costly, 
we  ought  to  continue  because  not  to. 
would  be  a  waste  of  what  we've  al- 
ready spent."  I  say.  rather  than  reach- 
ing the  point  of  having  to  cut  oiu-  ter- 
rible losses,  why  do  we  not  avoid  the 
loss  in  the  first  place.  Fiscal  con- 
straint, especially  in  a  time  of  deep 
economic  uncertainty,  must  be  the 
path  we  choose.  All  line  items  of  the 
budget  should  not  escape  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  There  is  no  room  tuid  no  Jus- 
tification for  waste  anywhere  in  our 
Government.  I  stand  front  and  center 
against  the  Soviet  threat.  While  I  do 
not  put  a  price  tag  on  our  freedom,  lib- 
erty, or  security.  I  do  not  accept,  out 
of  hand,  each  and  every  expenditure 
that  is  "promised"  to  safeguard  those 
cherished  commodities. 

President  Eisenhower.  30  years  ago, 
stated  the  costs  of  unnecessary  mili- 
tary spending,  like  the  MX,  on  our 
citizens: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies  a  theft 
from  those  who  are  hungry  and  are  not  fed. 
those  who  are  cold  and  not  clothed.  This 
world  in  arms  is  not  spending  money  alone. 
It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the 
genius  of  its  scientists  and  the  hopes  of  its 
children. 

The  wisdom  of  his  words  are 
brought  home  to  me  each  time  I  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  or  meet  a  constitu- 
ent who  is  out  of  work,  short  on  food, 
or  without  shelter.  Recently,  I  have 
been  confronted  with  the  social  fallout 
resulting  from  distorted  budget  prior- 
ities on  far  too  regular  a  basis.  Last 
week.  I  received  a  most  sobering  letter 
from  a  constituent  who  put  the  pover- 
ty of  this  Nation's  priority  system  in 
stark  perspective.  She  sent  me  a  letter 
outlining  the  suffering  occurring  in 
northwest  Ohio  due  to  the  recession. 
Attached  to  it  was  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  two  copies  of  recent  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Toledo  Blade.  One 
talked  about  a  vote  on  a  recent  de- 
fense expenditure.  The  other  was  enti- 
tled. "Ohioans  to  lose  27  weeks  of  job- 
less benefits."  How  much  more  clearly 
can  President  Eisenhower's  admoni- 
tion be? 

As  we  come  to  a  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion I  believe  we  should  look  for  guid- 
ance in  the  words  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers gave  us  nearly  200  years  ago.  It 
is  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
that  sets  the  guidelines  for  responsible 
legislation  regardless  of  the  issue  or 
the  times. 

When  we  test  the  issue  of  the  MX 
expenditure  against  these  standards  it 
fails  miserably.  Because  of  its  enor- 
mous vulnerability,  the  MX  is  not  an 
effective    weapon     "To    insure    the 


common  defense."  The  United  States 
should  concentrate  Instead  on  expand- 
ing its  considerable  advantages  over 
the  Soviets  in  submarine  and  air 
laimched  missiles.  Because  the  BCX  is 
an  unnecessary  addition  to  our  present 
nuclear  capacity  and  because  it  is 
costly,  it  will  not  "promote  the  general 
welfare." 

A  strong  national  defense  cannot  be 
minimized,  but  the  MX  will  not  add  to 
our  national  security.  I.  therefore, 
oppose  this  resolution. 

D  1430 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Blr.  Kasich). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  arms  reduction  talks  in 
Geneva  are  of  paramount  importance 
if  we  are  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  also  believe  our  best  chance  for 
success  in  those  talks  rests  with  our 
negotiators.  With  this  as  my  basic  con- 
viction, everything  I  do  should  meet 
the  test  question:  Will  this  action 
strengthen  or  weaken,  support  or  im- 
dermine,  the  U.S.  negotiating  team? 

The  MX  resolution  permits  already 
appropriated  fimds  to  be  spent  for  re- 
search and  development,  not  produc- 
tion, for  testing,  not  deployment,  of 
the  MX.  And  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  neither  production  nor  de- 
ployment of  the  missile  can  take  place 
without  further  affirmative  action  by 
the  Congress. 

What  the  MX  says  clearly  to  the 
Russians  is  this:  We  have  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  to  produce  and  deploy 
the  MX  missile,  and  your  good  faith  in 
arms  reduction  negotiations— or  lack 
thereof— will  determine  which  way  our 
decision  will  go.  I  believe  this  position 
offers  us  the  best  opportunity  we  have 
ever  had  to  achieve  genuine  arms  re- 
ductions and  control. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to 
all  the  debate  in  terms  of  whether  this 
MX  missile  represents  a  bargaining 
chip  or  whether  it  does  not  and  what 
its  purpose  is. 

I  would  argue  that  the  deplojrment 
of  the  MX  would  provide  this  coimtry 
with  even  greater  stability  because  it 
imposes  uncertainty  on  the  Soviet 
strategy. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  a 
statement  that  Secretary  Weinberger 
made: 

Indeed,  at  the  heart  of  the  current  United 
SUtes-Soviet  strategic  force  imbalance  is 
the  Soviet  monopoly  of  prompt  hard  target 
capability.  This  gives  them  a  twofold  advan- 
tage over  the  United  SUtes.  First,  it  enables 
the  Soviete  to  launch  a  very  high  confidence 
first  strike  attack  on  our  land-baaed  ICBM, 
while  expending  only  one-third  of  their 
ICBM  force  in  the  process.  The  large  store 
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of  remaining  ICBM's  would  then  enable 
them  to  divert  weapons  to  other  eaentlal 
targeU  in  a  ftrrt-atrike  attack  and  still  main- 
tain a  large  and  effeeUve  reserve  force  to 
conduct  follow  on  attacks. 

Second,  the  fact  that  we  lack  a  prompt  re- 
taliatory eapabiUty  againat  very  hard  tar- 
geU allows  Soviet  planners  to  oonalder  the 
poaaibUity  that,  for  the  crucial  first  few 
houn  of  a  nuclear  conflict,  the  bulk  of  their 
ICBM  force  and  supporting  command  and 
control  stnicture  would  remain  largely 
immune  to  U.S.  retaliation.  This  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  major  aouroea  of  uncer- 
tainty that  is  such  an  important  element  of 
deterrence^the  unpredictable  effecta  of 
U£.  retaliation  on  Soviet  war  plans.  With- 
out this  crucial  uncertainty  exerting  an  in- 
fluence on  Soviet  war  planners,  their  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  fight  and  win  a  nu- 
clear war  is  teinf  orced. 

So  essentially  what  the  deployment 
of  the  new  MX  missile  would  do  is  to 
add  this  particular  level  of  imcertalnty 
to  Soviet  planners. 

I  think  this  is  one  element  of  the 
debate  that  really  has  been  missed.  I 
do  not  view  this  as  a  bargaining  chip. 
Maybe  in  some  circumstances  it  can  be 
viewed  that  way,  but  essentially  what 
the  MX  does  is  to  Impose  that  vital 
imcertainty  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
terms  of  this  country's  cv>abiUty. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amours). 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  issue  we 
are  debatiing  here  is  most  serious.  I 
think  all  Members  of  this  body  are 
proceeding  in  a  very  seriotis  vain. 

I  think,  though,  that  those  people 
who  have  indicated  they  intend  to 
switch  their  votes  on  this  question 
from  the  way  they  voted  just  last  De- 
cember have  a  serious  responsibility  to 
explain  to  us  precisely  why  they  are 
switching  and  what  is  new.  There  are 
Members,  who  like  myself,  voted 
against  this  money  last  December, 
who  might  be  willing  given  sufficient 
reason,  to  change  their  votes. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  indicate 
they  would  rather  switch  than  fight.  I 
have  heard  the  statements  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  as  to  why  they 
are  switching  and.  frankly.  I  have 
heard  nothing  new.  The  basing  mode 
is  not  even  as  good  as  the  dense  pack 
was  when  we  voted  against  it  last  year. 
You  could  at  least  make  a  weak,  but 
theoretical  case,  on  behalf  of  dense 
pack. 

There  it  nothing  new  in  the  bargain- 
ing chip  argument.  In  fact,  we  just 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
one  of  the  major  proponents,  admit 
there  was  nothing  to  the  bargaining 
chip  arguknent. 

The  people  who  are  saying,  "But  we 
are  not  anequivocally  and  irretrieva- 
bly committed  to  funding."  are  not 
telling  us  anything  new.  That  same  ar- 


gument could  have  been  made  last  De- 
cember. 

Then  there  is  this  specious  argu- 
ment about  the  President's  promise  to 
finally  get  serious  about  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Cap  Weinberg- 
er, on  television  jtist  shortly  after  the 
President's  letters  were  written  admit- 
ted, nothing  is  new  here,  either.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  position  on 
arms  reduction. 

You  have  to  think  a  little  bit  of  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  coming  back  from 
Munich  45  years  ago  with  a  piece  of 
pvpct  saying,  "I  solved  it.  I've  got  it. 
It's  written  here  on  this  docimient." 

Well,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  new,  except  a  different 
perception  of  political  reality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Bfr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman. 

There  has  been  a  different  percep- 
tion of  the  politics  of  the  situation. 
People  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the 
issue.  They  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  sanity  of  insanity  of  continu- 
ing an  arms  race  that  can  obliterate 
20th  century  society.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  political  peril  that 
might  be  at  risk  if  they  can  tie  unfair- 
ly, but  successfully,  portrayed  as 
haviitg  lost  the  arms  race. 

Well.  I  would  suggest  that  this  deci- 
sion should  be  made  and  dictated  by 
reason  and  courage,  not  by  political 
posturing  or  political  fear.  Those 
Members  who  want  to  switch  have  an 
absolute  right  to  do  so,  but  they  have 
a  duty  to  explain  to  the  Members  of 
this  Ixxly,  to  their  constituents,  and  to 
history,  precisely  why  they  intend  to 
make  that  switch. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  so 
far  they  have  woefully  failed  to  fulfill 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  on  this  issue.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  been 
one  of  the  key  persons  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  resolution  before  the 
Congress,  hopefully  for  favorable 
action. 

I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  friend- 
ship and  the  leadership  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (B4r.  Dicks)  and  many  others 
who  have  taken  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  requirement  for  modernizing 


our  land-hased  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad. 

President  Reagan  said  recently  that 
there  is  no  question  but  that  a  failure 
to  fimd  and  deploy  the  MX  would 
have  a  serious  impact  on  our  future 
force  structure,  as  well  as  handcuff 
our  negotiators.  It  Is  to  that  point  that 
I  want  to  address  myself  because  I 
agree  with  the  President. 

How  could  you  conduct  arms  control 
negotiations  if  the  negotiators  did  not 
have  the  strength  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  to  back  them  in 
those  negotiations? 

I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  very 
strong  sources  of  strength,  if  you  will, 
is  the  ability  to  go  into  those  negotia- 
tions, whether  they  are  over  strategic 
or  theater  nuclear  forces,  with  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  the  essen- 
tial modernization  of  U.S.  and  NATO 
systems. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment. 
The  previous  speaker  mentioned 
Mimich.  I  did  not  quite  tmderstand 
the  connection  between  Mtmich  and 
this  vote,  but  I  will  grant  the  gentle- 
man for  the  moment  his  point;  except 
I  do  quarrel  with  the  idea  that  the 
British  Parliament  strengthened 
Nevill  Chamt>erlain's  hand  at  the  talks 
with  Adolf  Hitler  in  1939  by  weaken- 
ing the  defense  fabric  of  the  British 
Elmpire. 

There  was  a  beautiful  film  on  televi- 
sion recently  called  the  Wilderness 
Years  and  it  told  the  story  of  Church- 
ill during  the  1930's,  who  made  the 
point  many  times  in  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
you  "arm  to  parlay."  His  words  speak 
to  the  essence  of  our  debate  today. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  simply 
said  no  to  a  new  generation  ICBM.  if 
we  said  no  to  the  Pershing  II,  that 
that  would  doom  our  negotiations  at 
Geneva  to  defeat;  and  we  might  as 
well  just  tell  our  negotiators  to  come 
home. 

In  the  wonderful  film  in  the  televi- 
sion series,  of  Churchill  during  the 
1930's,  the  Wilderness  Years,  one  seg- 
ment was  devoted  to  a  debate  involv- 
ing Sir  Stanley  Baldwin,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1937  when  Mussolini  had  attacked  Ab- 
yssinia, before  Chamberlain  had 
become  the  Prime  Minister.  And  at 
one  point  there  was  a  tremendous 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  over 
how  best  to  defend  Britain.  I  do  not 
know  if  many  people  know  it  or  not, 
but  there  was  no  defense  department 
in  England  at  that  time.  The  British 
did  not  even  have  a  defense  ministry 
at  the  time  that  the  Nazis  were  violat- 
ing the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  piu«u- 
ing  their  arms  buildup.  The  Facists 
had  beaten  down  Abyssinia.  The  Nazis 
had  marched  through  the  Rheinland, 
were  pushing  on  into  Austria,  and  the 
British  Parliament  was  debating 
whether  or  not  they  should  even  have 
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a  defoue  establishment.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Baldwin  turned  to  the  next  Prime 
Minister.  Chamberlain,  who  had  sug- 
gested that  they  could  keep  Churchill 
quiet  if  they  would  vote  to  establish  a 
defense  ministry,  and  Sir  Stanley 
Baldwin  said: 

Yes.  but  it  is  too  coctly  in  peacetime,  and 
betideB  that,  it  would  be  provocative  to  Mr. 
Hitler. 

D  1440 

I  want  to  say,  it  is  not  strength  that 
is  provocative,  it  is  wealuiess.  The 
people  who  are  voting  to  modernize 
the  land-based  leg  of  our  triad  and 
trying  to  give  our  negotiators  some 
strength  in  the  theater  nuclear  talks 
at  Geneva  are  not  being  provocative. 

It  is  not  provocative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  the  United  SUtes  mod- 
ernizing. They  are  the  ones  who  have 
engaged  in  the  greatest  peacetime 
military  buildup  the  world  has  ever 
known.  They  have  already  modernized 
and  vastly  expanded  their  theater  nu- 
clear weapons.  They  have  350  theater 
nuclear  mobile  missiles,  the  SS-20's. 
260  of  which  are  west  of  the  Urals. 
They  have  already  modernized  and 
vastly  expanded  their  ICBM  force,  de- 
ploying three  new  ICBM's  in  the 
1970's.  with  four  new  ICBM's  current- 
ly under  development.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  their  nuclear  weapons  are  on 
launchers  less  than  5  years  old,  con- 
figured for  a  first  strike  capability. 

How  can  it  be  provocative  for  the 
United  States  to  modernize  its  land- 
based  missile  system,  and  why  should 
we  be  the  ones  called  provocative?  The 
lesson  of  history  is  that  it  Is  weakness 
that  is  provocative.  To  vote  unilateral- 
ly to  tie  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
at  Geneva  by  defeating  the  MX  or  the 
Minuteman  IV  modernization  program 
would  be  more  provocative. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  allow  ourselves 
to  be  stampeded  into  making  a  mis- 
take here  today. 

This  is  a  critical  vote.  The  idea  that 
this  is  a  bargaining  chip  is  a  mislead- 
ing abstraction.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  MX  Is  a  bargaining  chip 
or  not.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  you  are  going  to  give  your  negotia- 
tors the  strength  that  they  need,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out.  And  if  you  are  for  arms 
control  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  those  who  are  for  arms  con- 
trol to  support  your  country's  modern- 
ization efforts,  and  to  insure  America's 
deterrent  strength. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  would 
agree  that  the  initiation  of  war,  par- 
ticularly nuclear  war,  would  be  pro- 
foundly immoral.  That  being  so.  it 
seems  to  me  that  taking  the  means 
necessary  to  deter  its  occurrence  is  a 
moral  imperative. 

Oiur  Lord  has  called  us  to  be  peace- 
makers, and  those  of  us  in  positions  of 
political  leadership  are  more,  not  less. 


responsible  for  preserving  and  extend- 
ing peace.  As  a  Christian,  as  a  Con- 
gressman, as  a  father  of  four  children. 

I  truly  believe  that  helping  insure  the 
deterrent  and  defense  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  is  a  deeply  moral 
and  responsible  undertaking,  essential 
to  our  peace  and  freedom. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  part  of  that  undertaking. 

When  the  Congress  denied  produc- 
tion funding  for  the  MX  and  Pershing 

II  missiles  last  year.  I  wrote  President 
Reagan  to  express  my  concerns  over 
how  those  actions  could  impair  our 
bargaining  leverage  at  Geneva.  I 
stated  my  belief  that  to  continue  nego- 
tiations without  congressional  support 
for  the  President's  essential  defense 
initiatives  could  prove  little  more  than 
an  exercise  in  self-delusion. 

In  response.  President  Reagan  wrote 
that  "there  is  no  question  that  a  fail- 
ure to  fund  and  deploy  the  MX  would 
have  a  serious  impact  on  our  future 
force  structure  and  would  handcuff 
our  negotiators  •  •  •"  Let  us  face 
facts.  There  is  no  way  to  obtain  an 
arms  control  agreement  that  would 
serve  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  that  would  enhance  sta- 
bility or  preserve  the  peace,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  sees  that  we  are  not 
going  to  take  the  minimal  steps  neces- 
sary to  offset  their  enormous  military 
buildup  of  the  past  decade. 

So  I  supiTort  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, to  rectify  an  ill-considered  road- 
block imposed  last  year.  But  that  is 
not  to  say  that  I  am  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  basing  decision  reflected  in 
the  Scowcroft  recommendations.  I 
remain  deeply  concerned  about  the 
vulnerability  of  our  land-based  missile 
force,  and  the  great  and  ever-growing 
urgency  to  redress  that  vulnerability. 
Deployment  of  the  MX  missiles  in  ex- 
isting silos  will  not  alone  suffice  to 
meet  the  problem.  Time-urgent  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  a  small 
ICBM,  along  with  increased  research 
and  development  of  antiballistic  mis- 
sile capabilities,  are  essential— as  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  proposed. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
onus  is  now  on  Congress  and  its  re- 
sponsible committees  to  force  a  recon- 
sideration of  alternative  basing 
schemes  that  would  provide  a  measure 
of  survivability  to  the  MX  that  is  lack- 
ing in  the  current  proposal. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between 
having  professional  reservations  about 
the  merits  of  a  given  weapons  system 
or  basing  scheme,  and  opposing  any 
effort  at  strategic  force  modernization. 
This  resolution  does  not  address  the 
merits  of  the  MX  missile  system.  The 
question  we  are  asked  is  simply  wheth- 
er we  will  let  the  administration  spend 
funds  already  appropriated  for  strate- 
gic force  modernization,  or  will  we  cut 
off  our  modernization  effort? 

If  the  only  issue  before  us  were  the 
military  merits  of  deploying  MX  in  ex- 


isting Minuteman  sUos,  as  has  been 
proposed.  I  would  be  inclined  to  lend  a 
sympathetic  ear  to  the  arguments  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  against  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 113  citing  the  military  ration- 
ale. But  there  is  more,  much  more,  at 
issue  here. 

And  if  Congress  refuses  funding  for 
a  new  land-based  missile,  we  will  be  ex- 
acerbating the  difficulties  for  the  gov- 
emmenU  of  our  NATO  allies,  who  are 
already  struggling  against  a  growing 
antinuclear.  anti-U.8.  movement 
throughout  Europe.  Western  leaders 
will  have  even  greater  difficulty  ex- 
plaining the  urgency  of  NATO  mod- 
ernization plans  if  the  United  States 
shies  away  from  necessary  strategic 
force  improvements.  This  was  the 
warning  that  former  German  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Schmidt  issued  over  the 
weekend,  and  it  is  a  warning  that  we 
must  take  to  heart. 

What  is  truly  at  issue  here,  as  we 
debate  this  heavily  symbolic  resolu- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  the  issue  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  entire 
future  of  the  American  experiment  in 
the  world.  For  either  we  are  commit- 
ted to  regaining  the  strategic  high- 
ground,  and  restoring  America's 
strength,  or  we  are  reconciled  to  con- 
tinued Soviet  expansion,  and  risk 
taking,  and  exploitation  of  their  grow- 
ing superiority. 

The  simple  act  of  approving  this  res- 
olution will  not  make  America  first, 
that  much  is  clear.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  defeating  this  resolution 
will  signal  our  acquiescence  to  being 
second.  Is  there  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  would  welcome  that  fate? 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  pivotal 
resolution. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  address  a  problem  that  I 
have  with  the  MX.  I,  for  one.  am  at 
the  current  time  opposed  to  the  MX 
but  not  because  I  am  against  the  up- 
dating of  our  weapons. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Could  the  gentleman 
ask  me  a  question?  Because  I  only 
have  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  PAUL.  My  question  is.  Why 
should  we  support  a  weapons  system 
like  this  when  we  continue  to  fund  the 
Communists  with  technology? 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  should  not.  but  I  am 
taking  my  time  back  simply  to  say  to 
my  friend  that  the  issue  right  now  is 
how  can  you  strengthen  your  hand  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
former  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
and  the  new  Chancellor  Kohl  have 
both  pointed  out.  if  the  United  States 
is  not  willing  to  go  ahead  with  the 
modernization  of  its  own  land-based 
force,  they  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
possible   to   meet   the    commitments 
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that  this  country  has  to  help  modern- 
ize the  IJIATO  alUanoe  land-based 
system. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  get 
stampeded  into  making  a  mistake.  I 
recognize  the  sincerity  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  would  ask  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  skies  of  the  aisle  to 
recognize  what  is  at  stake  here.  Do  not 
tie  the  hands  of  your  negotiators  and 
do  not  imilaterally  cut  off  the 
strength  from  which  we  hope  to  nego- 
tiate in  Geneva. 

If  you  hope  for  progress  in  Geneva 
both  in  theater  and  in  strategic  arms, 
please  support  this  modernization  pro- 
gram today. 

Mr.  ACPABBO.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mittutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Dowmnr). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  MX  started  on  a  race- 
track and  is  ending  up  in  the  luistable 
stable.  Of  the  35  or  so  homes  that  it 
had  in  the  past,  we  have  managed  to 
find  in  our  infinite  wisdom  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  destabilizing. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  BfX  in  fixed-base  sUos 
is  force  ourselves  to  go  on  a  launch  on 
warning  posture  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  you  can  think  of  anything  more 
dangerous^  let  me  know. 

Never  has  a  more  flawed  weapons 
system  meant  so  many  different 
things  to  so  many  different  people.  To 
our  friends  in  the  Air  Force  it  is  the 
long-awaified  big  stick  that  gives  them 
the  ability  to  wage  a  first  strike  if  they 
want  it.  "They  are  not  really  concerned 
about  its  survivability. 

Lew  Alien  once  said  he  thought  MX 
in  silos  was  dangerous  and  he  did  not 
want  it.  But  General  Vessey  has 
spoken  for  the  Joint  Chiefs.  He  says 
even  if  you  need  to  put  the  MX  in  the 
parking  lot  of  the  Pentagon,  it  is  a 
good  thing. 

They  are  undeterred  by  the  fact 
that  if  we  continue  with  the  modern- 
ization program  that  the  President 
has  laid  out  for  us  that  by  1990  MX  in 
silos  will  constitute  3  percent  after  a 
Soviet  first  strike  of  the  surviving 
hard-target  warheads,  or  less  than  1 
percent  by  1996. 

It  also,  for  some  of  my  colleagues,  is 
a  bridge  to  Midgetman.  But  it  is  not 
the  bridge  to  Midgetman.  It  is  the  bar- 
rier. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  Air 
Force  budget,  $63  billion  over  the  next 
few  years,  to  build  100  B-l's.  132  ad- 
vanced-technology bombers.  3,200 
cruise  missiles,  MX,  and  then  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  Midgetman? 
You  are  dreaming,  my  colleagues,  if 
you  think  that  the  MX  is  going  to  get 
you  Midgetman.  You  are  sadly,  sadly 
mistaken. 

Then  the  President's  letter  to  the 
senior  Senators  from  Maine  and  Geor- 
gia: "Don't  worry.  MX  is  the  way  to 
build  down." 


I  have  never  been  very  good  at  math, 
but  if  you  take  the  Senator's  2-for-l 
bullddovn  proposal,  you  build  100  MX 
and  that  is  1.000  warheads,  and  the  2- 
for-1  would  require  you  to  eliminate 
the  ICinuteman  field,  and  then  we  will 
build  Midgetman. 

No. 

The  MX  manages  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  It  is  not  the  way  to  the  2- 
for-1  builddown,  my  colleagues',  it  is 
the  way  to  MX. 

Then  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  AsriH.  has  said  that  MX  is  the 
way  to  get  the  Soviets  to  be  serious 
about  arms  control.  When  we  threaten 
their  land-based  missiles,  he  says  that 
is  when  they  will  come  to  the  table. 

My  colleagues,  they  come  to  the 
table  because  we  threaten  260  million 
Russians.  We  threaten  their  survival 
as  a  society.  They  have  been  at  the 
table  since  1969  because  they  know 
that. 

Then  there  are  those  who  say  this  is 
the  way  to  get  Ronald  Reagan  to  be 
serious  about  arms  control.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  wants  to  be  serious  about 
arms  control,  my  colleagues,  he  can 
ratify  SALT  II.  he  can  ratify  the  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty,  he  can 
ratify  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
all  within  a  matter  of  a  few  months, 
because  they  are  all  ready  to  go. 

But  behind  the  President  stands  Mr. 
Perle.  Mr.  Weinberger,  and  Mr.  Clark. 
They  believe,  my  colleagues,  that  real 
men  do  not  control  weapons,  real  men 
build  them. 

No;  my  colleagues,  if  you  are  serious 
in  your  belief  that  this  President  is  se- 
rious about  arms  control,  and  that  the 
way  to  get  him  to  be  serious  about 
arms  control  is  to  build  another  mis- 
sile, you  are  sadly,  sadly  mistaken. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  something  that 
appeared  recently  from  George 
Kennan  that  I  think  sums  up  my  feel- 
ings about  this  subject  most  adequate- 
ly. 

At  the  end  of  our  present  path  of  unlimit- 
ed military  confrontation  lies  no  visible  des- 
tination but  failure  and  horror.  There  are 
no  alternatives  to  this  path  that  would  not 
be  preferable  to  it.  What  is  needed  here  is 
only  the  will— the  courage,  the  boldness,  the 
affirmation  of  life— to  break  out  of  the  evil 
spell  that  has  been  cast  upon  us.  to  declare 
our  Independence  of  the  nightmares  of  nu- 
clear danger,  and  to  turn  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  to  better  things. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  turn  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  better  things. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  past  3  years  I  have  opposed  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  missile.  But  after 
reviewing  the  recent  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  headed  by  Brent  Scowcroft.  I 
am  supporting  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missiles  in  exist- 
ing Minuteman  silos  as  well  as  the  de- 


velopment of  a  small,  single-warhead 
missile. 

The  issue  basically  turns  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  deterrent 
beyond  that  provided  by  the  Minute- 
man  II  and  III  is  needed  until  the 
Midgetman  can  be  produced  and  de- 
ployed, estimated  for  1993.  In  my 
judgment,  such  a  need  exists. 

Though  it  is  our  stated  policy  to 
accept  a  first  strike  from  the  Soviets, 
which  would  destroy  whatever  is  situ- 
ated in  present  Minuteman  silos,  no 
Soviet  military  planner  can  assume 
that,  in  fact,  we  would.  But  what  otur 
nuclear  force  must  be  capable  of 
achieving  to  provide  credible  deter- 
rence to  Soviet  aggression  is  the  near 
certain  ability  to  destroy  the  targets 
they  consider  to  be  vital— those  whose 
destruction  they  would  be  imwilling  to 
suffer  in  a  Soviet-initiated  nuclear  ex- 
change. Increasingly,  the  Soviets  are 
hardening  these  targets  to  make  them 
invulnerable  to  a  less  accurate,  lower 
yield  weapon  such  as  the  Minuteman 
and  our  submarine-based  nuclear  mis- 
sile. They  would,  however,  be  vulnera- 
ble to  the  substantially  more  accurate 
multiple-warhead  MX.  By  the  early 
1990's.  the  Midgetman  could  take  over 
this  deterrence. 

Importantly,  too.  a  conunitment  by 
Congress  on  the  MX  is  vital  in  moving 
the  Soviets  toward  an  arms  control 
agreement.  As  Congress  has  proceeded 
to  support  the  President's  strategic 
modernization  program,  the  Soviet's 
have  returned  to  the  bargaining  table. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  seen  the  So- 
viet's willingness  to  count  nuclear  war- 
heads instead  of  launchers  in  terms  of 
future  arms  agreements.  As  the  De- 
cember 1983  deadline  approaches  for 
deployment  of  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles  in  Western  Europe.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  will  see  further  modification 
of  the  Soviets  position.  The  pressure 
from  approval  of  the  MX  missile  may 
well  be  crucial  in  order  to  achieve  an 
arms  control  agreement  regarding 
strategic  weapons. 

As  to  cost,  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  a  basing  mode 
that  would  lower  the  cost  in  1982  dol- 
lars from  $30  billion  over  a  5-year 
period  to  $14.6  billion,  or  an  average  of 
about  $3  billion  per  year.  For  the 
greater  deterrence  that  these  missiles 
pose  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the 
Midgetman  can  be  deployed.  I  believe 
the  cost  at  this  reduced  level  is  justi- 
fied. 

The  criticism  that  the  MX  deploy- 
ment will  be  destabilizing  is  not  well 
founded.  If  we  were  deploying  MX  in 
niunbers  that  the  Soviets  are  deploy- 
ing SS-18's,  the  destabilizing  argu- 
ment would  be  credible.  But  we  are 
not.  The  Soviets  already  have  in  place 
hundreds  of  SS-18's  and  are  deploying 
3  more  of  these  10-warhead  missiles  a 
month  in  superhardened  silos,  as  they 
have  for  the  past  3  years.  This  is  what 
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is  deaUbUiring.  A  small  number  of 
lex's  will  not  signal  the  Soviets  that 
we  have  offensive  intents,  as  we  clear- 
ly do  not.  It  wiU  signal,  however,  that 
their  hoge  ICBII  and  conventional 
force  buOdup  over  the  past  decade- 
far  beyond  their  defensive  needs-will 
not  permit  them  to  undermine  U.S.  se- 
curity and  threaten  vital  UJS.  inter- 
ests. 

In  addition  to  the  Cmnmission's  rec- 
ommendations on  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  and  the  develoinnent  of  the 
Ifidgetman.  an  integral  part  of  the 
report  encouraged  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  pursue  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviets.  I 
strongly  agree  with  this  position  and 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  amended 
freeae  resolution  was  meant  to  empha- 
sise the  importance  of  arms  control  as 
an  elonent  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  howev- 
er. I  believe  that  we  must  take  those 
reasonable  and  affordable  steps  to 
make  certain  our  nuclear  deterrence  is 
credible  and  the  peace  is  preserved. 

'  D  1450 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  sit  and  listen  to  this  debate  I  am 
really  overpowered  by  how  we  have  a 
dual  standard  in  this  House  for  com- 
paring different  programs.  If  I  came 
down  here  for  a  program  for  children 
and  said.  "Vote  for  it  and  show  com- 
passion" you  would  all  say.  "You  have 
got  to  show  more  than  compassion. 
Have  you  heard  about  the  deficit? 
Where  are  you  going  to  raise  taxes.?" 
Yet  in  this  new  mutually  assured 
machismo  act  we  are  in  here  voting  for 
the  MX  to  show  will? 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  else  we  are 
buying  besides  will?  I  do  not  even 
think  we  are  showing  will  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  proceeding  with  the  MX.  but 
insanity. 

Let  me  go  through  my  reasoning  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  say  vote  for 
the  MX  because  it  will  work,  it  will 
make  the  land  base  leg  of  the  triad  in- 
vulnerable. If  the  President  said  the 
MX  would  provide  invulnerability  and 
surviabiUty  that  would  be  different. 
That  Is  like  saying  vote  for  a  program, 
because  it  works.  I  think  anybody  who 
asks  for  taxpayers'  money  has  respon- 
sibility to  come  forward  and  prove  it 
will  wcvk.  But  we  are  not  saying  that. 
Everybody's  agreeing,  the  MX  will  not 
work,  it  will  not  make  the  land-based 
leg  invulnerable  but  we  are  asked  to 
vote  for  it  for  other  reasons. 

We  hear  that  we  got  to  vote  for  the 
MX  so  we  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  our 
negotiators  and  for  a  bargaining  chip. 
I  want  to  tell  you.  whenever  a 
weapon  system  cannot  be  justified 
militarily  we  always  hear  the   fall- 
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back— but  it  is  a  "bargaining  chip."  I 
wish  I  had  a  chart  of  the  bargaining 
chips  we  have  bought.  Chart  wars  usu- 
ally occur  when  we  talk  about  armed 
services  issues  on  the  floor.  If  we  had  a 
chart  of  all  the  bargaining  chips  that 
we  have  voted  for  in  this  body  and 
lined  it  up  beside  all  arms  control 
agreements  we  bargained  for.  the 
agreement  chart  would  be  blank. 

Beware  of  the  bargaining  chip  argu- 
ment, it  has  not  worked  in  the  past 
and  it  will  not  work  this  time. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  why  you  can 
vote  against  the  MX  and  not  tie  the 
hands  of  our  negotiators. 

We  all  know  that  way  over  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Russian  missiles  are  in  their 
land  base.  That  is  no  secret.  We  all 
luiow  that.  They  invested  much  more 
heavily  in  land-based  missiles  than  we 
did.  They  have  more  worthless  land 
than  we  do.  And  we  also  know  that  the 
Russians  are  moving  toward  making 
their  missiles  more  and  more  and  more 
accurate. 

So  how  are  we  going  to  scare  Rus- 
sians to  death  by  saying  "Guess  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  guys,  in  a  show  of 
will;  instead  of  putting  3  warheads  in 
the  hole  we  are  going  to  put  in  10. 
Now  back  off  making  your  missiles 
more  accurate." 

Now  that  will  keep  them  up  all 
night.  This  is  the  Pearl  Harbor  deploy- 
ment of  warheads. 

The  Russians  will  love  it  if  we  pass 
the  MX;  they  will  applaud,  they  will 
Up  dance,  they  will  think  this  is  terif- 
flc.  "Go  ahead  and  show  us  your  will" 
the  Russians  must  be  saying.  They  can 
save  over  two-thirds  of  their  missiles 
for  1  will  take  out  10  warheads  instead 
of  3. 

I  say  let  us  show  them  common- 
sense. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
SALT  negotiations  and  other  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  what  have  they 
been  afraid  oP  They  have  rarely  men- 
tioned the  MX  missile.  What  they  talk 
about  Is  the  D-5  missile  warhead  going 
into  the  Trident  II.  They  talk  about 
the  cruise  missile.  They  talk  about  the 
things  that  scare  them. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going 
to  commit  the  American  public's  pre- 
cious dollars  we  ought  to  be  doing 
something  that  scares  Russian  plan- 
ners rather  than  assuring  ourselves 
that  we  will  vote  for  any  foolish  thing 
the  Defense  Department  asks  for.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  wor- 
ried about  spending  money  for  our 
maximum  defense  rather  than  worry- 
ing to  save  the  careers  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  been  advocating  the 
MX  missile  because  they  never  met  a 
missile  they  did  not  like. 

This  is  serious  business.  And  if  we 
came  to  the  House  floor  with  the  same 
arguments  for  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  are  being  offered  for  the 
MX  we  would  be  laughed  off  the 
House  floor. 


I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  show  oommonsense  than 
macho  will. 


of  Alabama.   Mr. 
2  minutes  to  the 
Indiana      (Mr. 


Mr.  EDWARDS 
Chairman.  I  yield 
gentleman  from 
BmtTOif). 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Nothing  is  invulnerable,  nothing  is 
invulnerable.  The  MX  is  more  accu- 
rate than  our  current  missiles.  In  the 
area  of  defense  we  have  been  outspent 
by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  past 
decade  by  over  $400  billion.  You  have 
all  seen  this  chart.  Since  1970  they 
have  built  four  new  ICBM  systems  and 
they  have  four  on  the  drawing  boards, 
and  we  have  yet  to  develop  one.  I 
repeat,  one. 

You  say  you  are  not  for  unilateral 
disarmament  yet  one  of  your  letters 
yesterday  sent  four  "Dear  Colleague" 
letters  to  us  urging  us  to  vote  against 
all  funding  for  the  Pershing  n  missile, 
against  all  funding  for  the  ground- 
launched  Cruise  missiles,  against  all 
funding  for  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the 
MX  missile. 

What  are  we  going  to  fight  those 
guys  with  if  a  war  breaks  out?  Sticks? 
How  are  you  going  to  negotiate  at  the 
START  talks  In  Geneva?  Prom  a  posi- 
tion of  utter  weakness. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  said  that  weakness  is  provoca- 
tive, not  strength.  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly. 

Weakness  invites  aggression.  History 
will  prove  that.  Those  who  do  not 
profit  from  history  are  destined  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  again.  That  is 
what  you  are  inviting  today  if  you 
follow  that  philosophy.  If  you  follow 
that  kind  of  thought  the  only  way  to 
prevent  such  a  war  is  to  disarm  com- 
pletely, unilaterally.  Then  what  do  we 
do?  Just  capitulate  and  lose  our  entire 
way  of  life?  I  hope  not. 
We  must  all  support  this  resolution. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  brief  time  allotted  here  I  would 
like  to  address  some  questions  that 
have  been  put  to  me  and  that  have 
arisen  repeatedly  in  talking  to  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  as  to  problems  trou- 
bling them  in  making  up  their  minds. 
I  realize  most  of  the  people  seated 
here  on  the  floor  today  have  pretty 
well  made  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  just  very  briefly? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  In  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks I  would  hope  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  would  hoi>e  that  he 
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would  explain  his  statement  (rf  Octo- 
ber 6. 1981.  in  which  he  said: 

From  my  anderrtandlng  of  the  iriiyiics  of 
the  problem  it  would  be  atanost  impcMslble 
to  Buarante*  a  respectable  level  of  survlv- 
abUity  with  miaailea  encased  In  a  sUo  of 
ICBM's.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  ad- 
dreas  our  a»called  window  of  vulnerability 
and  I  am  conoemed  that  we  are  not  closing 
that  window  of  vulneraUlity  by  simply  pull- 
int  down  the  shade. 

That  is  the  gentleman's  quote  in  Oc- 
tober 1981. 


the 


•    D  1500 
gentleman 


changed    his 


Has 
mind? 

VLt.  DICKINSON.  I  will  try  to  ad- 
dress that  issue  in  the  time  allotted  to 
me. 

I  hope  that  some  pe<v>le  here  on  the 
floor  to  whom  I  am  siieaking  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  mind  and  perhaps  I 
can  be  persuasive  to  them  and  to  those 
who  are  following  the  debate  In  their 
offices. 

First,  the  question  comes  up,  well, 
why  now  and  why  in  this  fashion  Is 
this  question  being  presented? 

Well,  the  question  is  being  presented 
here  and  ih  this  manner  because  there 
have  been  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
come  up  arith  a  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile  which  I  think.  I  am  sure, 
the  majority  agrees,  yes,  we  need  an 
MX  missile.  The  question  is:  Under 
what  basing  mode  can  we  deploy  it? 

So.  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  techni- 
cally the  best  mode  that  can  be  put 
forward.  However  we  have  seen  one 
after  another  turned  down  and  I  think 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  militarily 
and  technically  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate to  be  a  deterrent.  If  you  couple 
that  with  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  politically  doable,  then  it 
makes  sense.  We  are  not  putting  it  in 
people's  backyards  that  do  not  want  it. 
we  are  not  tearing  up  the  landscm>e  in 
the  West  as  has  been  portrayed  in  the 
past.  I  think  it  is  politically  acceptable 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  I  will  discuss  briefly  here 
today. 

Second,  there  are  three  elements 
that  have  been  brought  together  here 
under  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report. 

First  Is  to  go  forward  with  the  MX. 
Coupled  with  that  is  the  research  and 
development  necessary  to  study  and 
determine  how  to  best  harden  the 
silos,  because  they  are  not  hardened 
now.  So  the  question  is  how  best  to  do 
this.  There  Is  money  in  here  for  that 
and  those  are  two  of  the  three  ele- 
ments. 

The  third  element  is  to  go  forward 
with  a  small  mobile  missile  which  will 
be  survivable.  However,  the  problem  is 
that  the  small  mobile  will  be  oper- 
ational in  10  years  if  we  go  ahead  now. 
It  WiU  be  1993,  approximately,  before 
it  will  have  an  operational  capability. 


So  what  we  are  talking  about  are  our 
actions  between  now  and  1993?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  existing 
basing  mode?  And  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  the  MX? 

Let  me  say  that  the  MX  is  capable 
of  being  test  flown  within  90  days.  90 
days  after  the  funds  we  are  talking 
about  now  are  released.  We  have  that 
much  research  and  development  and 
experience  already  simk  in  this  idea 
and  within  90  days  we  can  have  the 
first  test  flight.  So  we  are  not  talking 
about  ten  years  from  now. 

What  about  the  cost?  This  Is  the 
thing  that  has  troubled  many  people. 
How  much  money  are  we  spendhig  and 
are  we  wasting  it?  It  is  so  terribly,  ter- 
ribly expensive,  we  hear. 

WeU,  yes.  it  Is  expensive.  Well,  how 
expensive  Is  it?  We  are  talking  about 
somewhere  between  $19  and  $22  bil- 
lion for  the  package.  It  depends  on 
which  of  the  elements  we  are  talking 
about,  but  the  MX  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  now,  the  MX.'  with  100 
missiles  in  the  ground,  in  the  silos,  will 
cost  $14.6  billion.  Now  that  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  think  that  we  have  very 
little  appreciation  for  what  things 
cost. 

I  have  here  a  model  of  %  very  pretty 
airplane.  It  is  colored  pretty.  It  is 
flown  by  the  Thunderbirds.  It  is  called 
the  F-16.  It  Is  just  a  fighter,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  people  realize  how 
much  money  just  this  airplane  costs. 
The  total  program  cost  for  the  pro- 
posed buy  of  this  fighter  is  $42.8  bil- 
lion. For  the  entire  MX  program,  we 
are  talking  about  less  than  $20  billion. 
Just  this  fighter,  this  fighter,  the  F- 
16,  total  program  cost  is  $42.8  billion. 

I  have  another  pretty  one.  This  is 
the  F-18.  The  Navy  likes  this.  Now 
this  Is  a  red  hot  little  fighter.  It  is  a 
fighter,  too.  Now  how  much  are  we 
going  to  spend  for  this  fighter?  Well, 
if  we  go  forward  with  a  buy  of  1,377 
aircraft  that  the  Navy  proposes  to 
buy.  we  will  spend  $39.8  billion,  just 
for  the  fighter.  Now  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  carrier  that  goes  with  it.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  people.  I  am 
talking  about  these  two  fighters.  One 
is  over  almost  $40  billion  in  the  pro- 
gram and  this  one  is  $39  billion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  intimating  that  we 
should  cut  out  these  programs?  Are 
they  too  expensive?  These  airplanes 
that  work  so  well,  should  we  cut  them 
out? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  My  point  was  to 
show  the  relative  value  of  the  pro- 
grams. What  do  we  get  for  the  fighter 
compared  to  what  we  get  for  the  MX? 
Perhaps  they  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps they  are  too  expensive.  Perhaps 
they  have  cost  more  than  they  should 


have,  but  the  point  is  we  are  buying 
them,  we  are  acquiring  them.  Nobody 
raises  a  fuss  about  what  the  program 
Is  going  to  cost.  It  is  always  so  expen- 
sive, but  just  the  fighter— what  do  you 
get  for  the  fighter?  And  that  is  not  the 
only  fighter  we  have— compared  to  an 
lifX  and  ICBM  sjrstem  that  gives  us 
credibility  in  the  world.  Certainly  the 
MX  increases  and  helps  to  assure  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

It  has  to  do  with  our  credibility  and 
our  dealings  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
has  plenty  of  time.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  yield  to  me  I  will  yield  all 
the  time  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
wants. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman 
should  also  point  out  that  every  one  of 
the  planes  that  he  has  discussed  here 
is  being  bought  in  a  quantity  of  a 
thousand  or  close  to  that  number:  Is 
that  not  correct?  And  also  the  gentle- 
man would  have  to  (mint  out.  when  he 
is  discussing  the  cost,  that  the  cost  has 
escalated  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  buy  them  in  greater  quantities 
so  we  could  obtain  more  economical 
rates.  And  that  is  because  we  had  to 
pay  for  the  expensive  weapons,  such 
as  the  MX.  which  gives  us  nothing. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  agree  with  the 
first  half  of  what  the  gentleman  said. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
the  cost.  Well  is  that  such  a  horren- 
dous cost  if  we  are  willing  to  spend 
twice  that  for  just  one  fighter  or  a 
second  fighter?  And  we  have  many 
fighters  on  hand.  Well,  what  else 
then? 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  question  of 
our  credibility  and  our  dealing  with 
our  friends  and  allies.  I  have  and  will 
be  a  delegate  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. This  is  made  up  of  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians from  the  European 
countries.  They  come  over  here  about 
once  a  year  and  we  go  over  there  once 
a  year  and  we  have  exchanges.  We 
talk  about  who  is  buying  what  from 
whom  and  how  we  can  best  enhance 
our  defense  capabilities  and  they  are 
very  much  concerned  about  our  agree- 
ments with  them.  We  make  an  agree- 
ment and  all  of  a  sudden  we  cancel  it. 
And  we  maike  another  agreement  with 
them  and  they  go  into  it  in  good  faith. 
And  we  cancel  it. 

The  enhanced  radiation  weapon  Is  a 
pretty  good  example.  We  go  over  there 
and  we  get  Hehnut  Schmidt,  the 
Chancellor  of  (jrermany  to  support 
this.  He  goes  to  the  Bundestag.  He 
takes  his  political  scars,  but  he  stands 
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up  and  he  says.  "Hey,  we  have  agreed 
with  the  Americans  and  we  wiU  agree 
to  accept  this  weapon."  And  he  geU 
the  affirmative  vote  to  do  it  and  what 
happens?  We  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  them.  BCr.  Carter  announced, 
while  we  still  had  emissaries  in  Ger- 
many selling  this  program,  that  we 
were  not  going  to  deploy  it.  Chancellor 
Schmidt  was  terribly  embarrassed 
about  it. 

I  have  here  a  quote  by  former  Chan- 
ceUor  Schmidt.  It  was  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post.  He  says  that  he. 

Is  not  convbiced  that  the  Reagui  adminls- 
tratkm  is  negotiating  seriously  at  the 
Geneva  talks  on  medium  range  missiles  and 
that  the  administration  will  have  to  produce 
evidence  of  good  faith  before  he  can  endorse 
the  deployment  of  modem  nuclear  missiles 
in  Europe. 

Schmidt  also  contends  that,  "it  is 
very  diffictilt  to  place  powerful  Per- 
shing n  missUes"— and  this  is  what  we 
voted  for  last  weelt— "in  West  Germa- 
ny beginning  this  December,  if  the 
United  SUtes  does  not  resolve  how 
and  where  it  will  base  its  interconti- 
nental MX  missiles." 

Mr.  Schmidt  says  that.  Mr.  Kohl, 
the  present  Chancellor,  in  yesterday's 
paper  in  the  Post,  had  a  similar  sUte- 
ment  when  he  says.  "Kohl  seeks  signal 
of  flexible  U.S.  arms  stance." 

But  the  point  is  they  want  us  to 
make  a  commitment  and  stay  with  it. 
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Now.  when  we  negotiate  with  our 
friends  and  allies  in  NATO,  and  the 
British  say.  "All  right,  we  will  take  the 
GLCM.  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missile,  and  we  will  let  you  base  it  on 
our  soil,  with  the  proviso  that  this  will 
be  part  of  a  package,  and  the  Pershing 
will  be  put  in  another  European  coun- 
try." 

The  Germans  have  said.  "Well,  if 
the  British  will  do  that,  we  will  take 
the  Pershing,  too." 

The  Italians  say.  "We  are  not  going 
to  be  the  only  target,  but  as  long  as 
the  United  States  is  the  leader  and 
they  go  forward  with  what  they  say 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  MX.  we 
will  do  our  part."  And  so  in  Sicily,  at 
Comiso.  there  will  be  another  GLCM 
base  that  the  Italians  have  agreed  to 
provide  for  our  common  defense.  But 
without  exception,  in  talking  to  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly,  when  we  meet  with 
them,  they  say.  off  the  record.  "What 
ue  you  guys  doing?  Are  you  serious  or 
not?  Are  you  playing  games?  Now.  you 
make  agreements  with  us.  and  we  un- 
derstand it  is  all  part  of  a  package. 
And.  yes.  we  will  take  them,  we  will 
house  them,  if  you  go  forward  with 
what  your  say.  But  are  you  going  to 
deploy  the  MX?"  That  is  the  question 
they  ask. 

We  say.  "Of  course,  we  will."  They 
say.  "Well,  your  Congress  is  going  to 
kill  it. ' 


Additionally  in  our  discussions  with 
General  Rowny  In  Geneva,  and  with 
Ambassador  Nitae.  They  tell  us.  talk- 
ing informally,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  talk  with  their  counterparts,  par- 
ticularly off  the  record,  when  they  go 
to  cocktail  purties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son )  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Rowny  and  Nitze 
say  it  is  very  difficult,  in  talking  with 
their  counterparts  because  when  they 
say.  "Well,  now,  you  know  we  are 
going  to  have  this  negotiation  going 
on.  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously." 
There  is  always  this  smirii.  Their 
counterparts  say.  "Well,  how  can  you 
expect  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  with 
you  while  we  are  talking  about  in- 
tratheater  nuclear  weapons  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  go  ahead  and  make  the 
commitment  to  deploy  the  MX?  You 
ask  them  to  come  and  sit  down  to  the 
table  to  bargain. "  And  General  Rowny 
says,  "If  the  Congress  has  already  said 
we  are  not  going  to  build  %n  MX,  what 
have  I  got  to  negotiate  with  them 
about?  How  would  they  be  even  inter- 
ested in  coming  to  talk  to  us  about  the 
SS-19  or  the  SS-18  and  a  deescalation 
and  a  builddown  in  the  arms  race 
when  we  have  announced  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  are  not  going  to  build 
the  MX.  What  possible  inducement  is 
there  for  the  Soviets  to  come  and  say. 
'Well,  OK,  we  will  reduce  our  mis- 
siles?' "  It  just  is  not  going  to  happen. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  GLCM;  the 
same  is  true  with  the  Pershing:  the 
same  is  true  with  the  MX.  If  we  do  not 
have  something  to  negotiate  with, 
something  to  negotiate  about,  the  So- 
viets are  not  stupid,  they  are  certainly 
not  going  to  sit  down  and  say.  "Well, 
now,  if  you  promise  at  some  time  in 
the  future  you  will  not  build,  then  we 
will  take  out  our  350  SS-20's  deployed 
against  Western  Europe  and  Asia, 
even  though  we  know  that  you  are  not 
going  forward  with  it,  and  even 
'^though  we  know  that  you  are  going  to 
break  your  agreement  with  your 
NATO  allies. 

We  know  that  is  not  going  to  happen 
and  we  know  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
negotiate  the  SS-18  until  this  Con- 
gress says  they  are  going  to  build  the 
MX. 

So  if  you  want  a  builddown  in  nucle- 
ar weapons,  this  is  the  way  to  go.  If 
you  want  to  consider  cost,  this  is  not 
prohibitively  high,  compared  to  other 
weapons  systems. 

And  let  me  Just  leave  you  with  one 
thought:  If  you  do  not  do  it  now,  here 
and  now  with  this  weapons  system, 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it  later.  There 
is  no  second  chance. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IVt  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  8aumi»«B). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113.  Five  months 
ago,  the  House  overwhelmingly  defeat- 
ed a  proposal  for  f imding  the  MX  mis- 
sile because  no  secure  basing  mode  was 
available.  We  were  told  then  that  the 
MX  could  not  be  placed  in  existing 
silos  because  it  would  be  vulnerable. 
We  were  told  that  the  MX  was  critical 
for  our  defense  because  only  the  MX 
could  help  close  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability. We  were  told,  and  we  all  agree, 
that  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  required 
a  weapon  that  could  survive  a  first 
strike  because  that  was  necessary  to 
deter  war. 

We  have  now  received  a  report 
which  urges  us  to  base  the  MX  in  ex- 
isting silos  which  are  already  targeted 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  close  scru- 
tiny the  window  of  vulnerability  has 
disappeared  and  deterrence  is  being 
promised  with  a  basing  mode  that 
would  invite  a  first  strike  by  the  other 
side.  We  have  been  encouraged  by 
some  who  suggest  that  because  we  will 
require  a  reduced  number  of  missiles 
we  are  saving  $10  billion.  I  contend 
that  if  this  dangerously  destabilizing 
scheme  were  free,  it  would  still  cost 
too  much.  It  would  cost  too  much  be- 
cause we  will  not  use  it  in  a  first  strike 
and  we  cannot  use  it  for  measured  re- 
taliation. Its  vulnerability  requires 
that  we  launch  it  within  the  30  min- 
utes when  an  attack  is  first  detected 
and  the  first  enemy  missiles  land. 
When  the  Russians  see  it  coming,  do 
we  really  expect  them  to  leave  their 
missiles  in  hardened  sites  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  MX7 

I  listen  to  the  argimient  that  to 
build  the  MX  and  place  it  in  vuhiera- 
ble  silos  is  a  demonstration  of  our  na- 
tional will  and  find  it  lacking.  Our  na- 
tional will  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
our  willingness  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  submarine  based  ballistic  mis- 
siles, cruise  missiles,  and  conventional 
weapons.  Our  national  will  is  demon- 
strated by  our  eagerness  to  end  the 
madness  of  another  round  in  the  arms 
race  and  to  seek  a  reasonable  negotia- 
tion for  the  reduction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Surely  the  Russians  are  as  per- 
plexed as  our  European  allies  at  an  ex- 
pression of  "national  will"  that  would 
lead  us  to  base  MX  in  vulnerable  silos. 
The  destabili^ng  nature  of  a  weapon 
that  can  only  rationally  be  used  for  a 
first  strike  does  not  reflect  our  nation- 
al will— it  reflects  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  disaster. 

The  concept  of  deterrence  requires 
that  our  adversaries  realize  that  to 
start  a  nuclear  war  will  result  in  unac- 
cepUble  losses  to  them.  Of  the  9,000 
nuclear  warheads  that  the  United 
States  now  has  deployed,  fewer  than  5 
percent  need  be  available  to  retaliate 
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In  order  to  bring  about  the  devaitation 
of  the  Russian  inditttrial  capacity, 
indeed  their  civlllsaUon.  beyond  rea- 
sonable hope  of  recovery.  If  thla  is  In- 
sufficient to  deter  our  adversaries, 
then  surely  the  addition  of  700  nuclear 
warheads  to  our  already  numierlcally 
superior  arsenal  will  not  Increase  its 
power  to  deter.  It  is  time  we  take  stodt 
of  our  national  defense  needs  rather 
than  attetnpt  to  match  the  strategy, 
tactics,  and  weapons  we  ascribe  to  the 
other  side 

The  arguments  against  the  MX  are 
myriad.  It  serves  no  deterrent  func- 
tion, it  li  vulnerable.  It  is  a  highly 
valued  target,  it  is  expensive  and  un- 
proven.  and  it  has  no  value  other  than 
to  blast  hardened  targets,  which  will 
surely  be  empty  by  the  time  it  arrives. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  placing 
the  MX  Ih  existing  sOoe  are  specious. 
It  cannot  function  as  a  bargaining 
chip  unless  both  sides  are  willing  to 
bargain.  It  is  not  a  demonstration  of 
national  will,  but  rather  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  willingness  to  build  the  next 
generation  of  missiles  without  regard 
for  its  intended  purpose,  its  useful- 
ness, or  its  role  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  defending  our  Nation. 

We  have  given  the  basing  of  the  MX 
a  hearing  and  it  has  come  up  wanting. 
I  call  on  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  down  this  ill-considered 
scheme  of  placing  a  threatening 
weapon  in  a  vulnerable  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we 
consider  carefully  the  overall  integra- 
tion of  our  next  generation  of  land 
based  miasiles  in  the  context  of  our  de- 
fensive needs  during  the  decades  to 
come.  What  will  we  need  to  comple- 
ment the  planned  Trident  submarines, 
the  cruise  missiles  and  the  Stealth 
bomber?  What  share  of  the  nuclear 
burden  are  our  European  allies  willing 
to  carry? 

Mr.  ApDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  mtnutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Makkcy). 

Mr.  mArkey.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  will  be 
viewed  by  history  as  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons equivalent  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  It  appears  that  the  argu- 
ment thalt  we  are  now  hearing  Is  that 
we  need  to  deploy  the  MX  because  it 
will  be  a  bargaining  chip  against  the 
Soviets  to  make  them  serious  about 
arms  control.  It  appears  that  everyone 
agrees  that  the  100  MX  missiles  will 
be  vulnemble  if  they  are  placed  in  the 
Minuteman  silos.  So  the  thin  thread 
this  missile  is  hanging  on  is  its  value 
as  a  bargaining  chip. 

Well.  I  hate  to  throw  cold  water  on 
this  ai^:ahient,  but  there  is  one  person 
who  stated  very  clearly  that  the  MX  Is 
not  a  bargaining  chip— Ronald 
Reagan. 

On  December  9,  1982.  President 
Reagan  again  said  at  a  press  confer- 


ence that  the  MX  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip. 

So  to  my  Democratic  colleagues  who 
say  they  have  converted  Ronald 
Reagan  on  arms  control.  I  suggest 
they  read  what  their  convert  is  saying 
about  their  bargaining  chip. 

Well,  let  us  assume,  for  a  moment, 
that  my  colleagues  have  probed  deep 
into  the  White  House  subconscious 
aiKl  have  discovered  that  the  adminis- 
tration really  intends  for  the  MX  to  be 
a  bargaining  chip.  The  big  question  re- 
mains: Would  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  really  be  a  bargaining  chip  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty? 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  last  three 
decades  have  clearly  shown  that  a  bar- 
gaining chip  is  what  this  country  is  ca- 
pable of  deploying,  not  what  we  actu- 
ally deploy.  In  fact,  history  has  shown 
that  the  weapons  we  have  deployed 
have  driven  the  Soviets  to  the  produc- 
tion line,  not  to  the  bargaining  table. 

What  did  the  Russians  do  when  we 
MIRV'd?  They  MIRV'd.  What  are 
the  Russians  doing  in  response  to  our 
building  long-range  cruise  missiles? 
They  are  developing  a  long-range 
cruise  missile.  What  happens  when  we 
deploy  the  MX?  The  Soviets  wiU  de- 
velop a  counter  to  it. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  deploying 
the  MX  will  be  a  bargaining  chip  has 
not  learned  that  lesson  of  history. 

Let  us  explore  this  bargaining  chip 
notion  a  bit  further.  In  order  for  a 
weapons  systems  to  be  a  bargaining 
chip,  it  has  to  have  some  military 
value  for  the  country  throwing  out  the 
chip.  So  what  military  value  is  the 
MX?  Well,  even  though  it  has  a  first- 
strike  capability,  the  MX  is  of  no 
value  to  us  as  a  first-strike  weapon  be- 
cause even  President  Reagan  has  said 
that  the  United  States  will  never 
launch  a  first  strike. 

So  of  what  value  is  the  MX  as  a  re- 
taliatory weapon,  a  weapon  that  would 
be  fired  after  the  Soviets  fire  a  first 
strike? 

Well,  the  Air  Force  said  last  week 
that  as  little  as  1  percent  of  the  MX 
missiles  would  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  So  after,  according  to  the  Air 
Force,  a  first  strike,  we  would  be 
spending  $20  billion  on  a  weapon 
system  that,  in  the  end,  would  be  only 
1  percent  effective. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  that 
one  MX  missile  that  survives  a  Soviet 
first  strike  is  going  to  do  for  us  mili- 
tarily. 

The  Air  Force  says  that  we  need  the 
lylX  to  hit  hard  targets  after  we  have 
ridden  out  a  first  strike.  That  is,  the 
Soviets  attack  first,  and  then  we  have 
to  have  the  MX  to  knock  out  their  re- 
maining missile  silos. 

Well,  let  us  think  this  thing  through 
for  a  minute.  The  Soviets  have  been 
bold  enough  to  launch  a  first  strike; 
we  fire  our  surviving  missiles  at  the  re- 
maining   Soviet    missile    silos.    Does 


anyone  think  that  if  the  Soviets  have 
launched  a  first  strike  and  we  have 
fired  our  missiles  at  the  missile  silos 
the  Soviets  have  held  in  reserve,  does 
anyone  in  their  right  mind  think  that 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  sit  on  their 
hands  and  allow  these  remaining  mis- 
siles to  be  destroyed  in  their  silos?  Of 
course  not. 
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At  the  launching  of  first  strike,  the 
first  blip  the  Soviets  see  on  their 
radars  of  incoming  U.S.  missiles,  you 
can  be  sure  they  will  be  launching 
their  remaining  missiles  in  reserve 
rather  than  letting  us  destroy  them  in 
their  silos. 

So  what  would  our  lone,  one  MX 
missile  be  hitting  if  it  is  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  missile  silos?  It  will  be  hitting 
empty  holes.  We  are  talking  about 
spending  $20  billion  for  100  MX  mis- 
siles, one  of  which  will  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  and  those  10  missiles  that 
get  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  hit  10 
empty  holes.  Twenty  billion  dollars  to 
incinerate  10  empty  holes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  what  we  are 
buying  with  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.    EDWARE>S   of   Alabama.   Mr. 


2  minutes  to  the 
Wyoming      (Mr. 


Chairman.  I  yield 
gentleman  from 
Cheney). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  supports  the  release  of 
funds  approved  by  Congress  last  year 
for  research,  development,  and  testing 
of  the  MX  missile  under  the  terms 
proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

Those  terms  include  the  creation  of 
an  on-going  bipartisan  commission  to 
advise  this  and  future  Presidents  on 
the  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and  proposals  for  strategic  arms 
reductions.  They  will  do  much  to  ease 
the  potential  for  nuclear  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  they  will  do 
much  to  halt  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  on-again,  off-again  nuclear 
weapons  policies  becoming  ephemeral 
elements  of  domestic  political  con- 
tests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  American 
who  cheers  a  headlong  rush  into  a  new 
arms  race.  No  one  desires  a  Strangelo- 
vian  development  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments. No  one  seeks  the  development 
of  the  ultimate  weapon.  Americans  do 
not  attempt  to  escalate  danger,  threat 
or  terror  in  international  affairs.  But. 
as  I  have  said  before,  we  must  live  in 
the  world  as  it  is.  We  cannot  simply 
live  in  it  now  as  we  hope  it  will  be 
someday. 

And  we  live  in  a  world  that  is  at  least 
in  part  Newtonian.  Changes  and  forces 
elsewhere  in  the  world  impinge  upon 
us.  They  force  us  to  react.  Hopefully 
our  reactions  are  thoughtful,  cautious, 
and  well  thought  through.  President 
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Reacan'8  proposal  before  us  today  cer- 
tainly is. 

We  live  in  a  world  which  has  seen 
the  Soviet  Union  deploy  an  additional 
788  new  nuclear  missiles  since  the 
1970's.  We  live  in  a  world  that  has 
seen  the  Soviet  Union  add  5,060  new 
nuclear  warheads  in  that  time.  We 
have  watched  continuing  new  weapons 
tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  some  as  re- 
cently as  May  4.  Just  3  short  weeks 
ago. 

During  that  same  decade  the  United 
States  added  fewer  than  one-third 
that  number  of  warheads  to  its  arse- 
nals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  look  forward 
to  the  day  in  which  Americans,  in 
which  all  the  people  of  this  Earth,  can 
live  in  security,  tranquility,  in  peace 
with  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 
UntD  that  era  is  reached,  however,  we 
live  in  the  world  as  it  is.  not  as  we  wish 
it  were.  The  world  as  it  existe  today,  in 
the  face  of  that  very  real  nuclear 
buildup,  in  the  face  of  continuing 
threat,  demands  that  we  take  this 
careful,  cautious  step  toward  preserv- 
ing peace,  security,  and  tranquility. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  supports  the  re- 
lease of  funds  for  further  development 
and  testing  of  the  MX.  The  full  text  of 
the  Policy  Committee's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

STATmxirr  No.  7 
The  House  Republicaji  Policy  Committee 
supports  release  of  research,  development 
and  testing  funds  for  the  MX  missile  under 
the  terms  recently  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 

The  President's  support  for  the  creation 
of  an  on-going  bipartisan  commission  to 
advise  on  new  weapons  systems  and  his  new 
proposals  in  the  Strate^c  Arms  Reduction 
Tallu  underline  his  commitment  to  peace 
through  strength.  By  releasing  funds  for 
the  MX.  Congress  can  support  President 
Reagan's  commitment  to  modernize  our 
land-based  strategic  forces  while  seeliing 
meaningful  nuclear  arms  reductiorts. 

If  the  Congress  fails  to  implement  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  recommendations, 
both  our  allies  and  adversaries  will  have 
reason  to  doubt  America's  commitment  to 
maintain  our  defense  capabilities,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  less  incentive  to 
enter  into  a  meaningful  arms  reduction 
agreement. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
therefore  supports  release  of  the  research, 
development  and  testing  funds  voted  for  the 
MX  program  by  the  97th  Congress. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hsutcl). 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  of  the 
hawks  are  in  favor  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  MX  and  the  majority  of  the 
doves  are  opposed.  Let  me  talk  to  the 
people  in  the  middle  who  are  still 
trying  to  make  that  very  hard  deci- 
sion. 

The  problem  is.  of  course,  that  if 
you  look  at  yesterday's  Rxcoro  and 


you  listen  to  the  debate  today,  you  see 
no  facts,  you  read  no  facts,  you  hear 
no  facts  in  support  of  the  MX  missile. 
We  hear  about  letters  from  the  Presi- 
dent, but  no  facts,  no  example  of  re- 
solve as  far  as  negotiations.  We  see  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my 
Armed  Service  Committee  get  up  with 
toy  airplanes  and  say.  the  only  argu- 
ment that  he  has,  that  we  spent  $40 
billion  on  the  F-16:  then  why  not 
spend  $14  bUlion  or  $20  billion  on  the 
MX? 

We  see  no  arguments,  we  hear  no  ar- 
guments, when  we  hear  people  get  up 
and  say.  "Well,  to  get  the  Midget  mis- 
sile in  1993.  you  have  to  waste  almost 
$20  bUlion  for  the  MX.  which  wUl  not 
be  done,  will  not  be  completed  in  these 
silos  that  are  so  vulnerable,  before 
1989."  No  facts  again. 

We  hear  the  word  "resolve"  over  and 
over,  but  we  all  know  there  are  many 
ways  to  show  resolve,  sensible  ways  to 
update  oiu-  defense,  to  accelerate  the 
Trident  program,  the  cruise  missile 
program.  There  are  very  sensible  ways, 
that  the  Soviets  would  fear,  to  show 
resolve. 

There  were  so  many  Members  here 
interested  in  the  freeze  debate,  but 
that  was  a  piece  of  paper.  Yes.  it  was  a 
sense  of  Congress,  but  that  Is  all  it 
was.  This  question  we  are  dealing  with 
today  is  the  direction  we  are  going  to 
take  in  international  policy,  and  since 
no  one  showed  anything  factually  re- 
garding resolve  that  we  are  showing 
the  Soviets,  let  us  move  to  the  other 
point  that  those  in  the  middle  think 
about:  that  is.  will  it  make  a  difference 
in  negotiations? 

I  quote  to  you  from  a  luncheon  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy 
Caucus  just  held  within  the  last  few 
weelts  where  a  memljer  asked  General 
Scowcroft.  who  I  think  is  a  very  hon- 
orable and  forthright  man.  a  question 
about  whether  the  President  was  seri- 
ous about  arms  control. 

Do  you  have  the  sense.  General,  that 
there  is  a  real  visceral  commitment  to  arms 
control  by  the  President? 

General  Scowcroft,  the  leader  of  the 
Commission,  said,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  my  sense  that  the  President  has  a 
real,  and  I  think  visceral  is  a  good  way  to  de- 
scribe it.  commitment  to  arms  control.  That 
is  not  at  the  present  time.  I  think,  shared  by 
all  elements  of  his  administration. 

This  is  what  General  Scowcroft  said 
in  reply  to  the  question  about  moving 
ahead  on  arms  negotiations.  Later 
General  Scowcroft  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  a  member— let  me  read 
you  the  question. 

If  I  could  Just  comment  on  your  last  sUte- 
ment.  sir.  I  think  it  begs  the  question.  The 
President  is  staffing  the  White  House  with 
people  who  have  visceral  reactions  against 
arms  control  and  to  just  say  somehow  that 
he  subjectively  has  his  heart  in  it  is  a  real 
problem  for  a  lot  of  people. 


General  Scowcroft.  the  leader  of  the 
Commission,  the  r^?ort  that  we  are 
considering,  the  General  said: 

I  think  you  point  out  a  real  problem.  I 
regard  that  as  the  exact  problem. 

So.  you  see.  you  buy  nothing  for  $14 
billion,  no  resolve,  no  faith  in  future 
negotiations,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  head  of  the  President's  MX  Com- 
mission. General  Scowcroft 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

HAIUtlSOH). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  safety  of  this 
Nation  depends  upon  our  defensive 
Triad  of  land  based  ICBM's.  subma- 
rine based  SLBM's  and  bomber 
launched  nuclear  warheads,  augment- 
ed by  cruise  missiles.  The  success  of 
this  system  depends  on  its  defenda- 
bility.  mobility,  and  concealment.  Our 
submarines  are  well  concealed  beneath 
the  oceans,  our  planes  mobUe  in  the 
skies,  but  our  missiles,  our  ICBM's.  are 
on  the  ground,  in  well  spaced  but 
poorly  defended  silos. 

We  are  asked,  now.  to  commit  $20 
billion  for  the  MX.  a  system  which,  al- 
though it  is  larger,  more  accurate,  and 
more  expensive  than  the  Minuteman 
II  it  is  supposed  to  replace,  represents 
a  strategic  'sitting  duck"  because  of 
its  basing  mode. 

Each  of  the  10  warheads  sitting  atop 
an  MX  has  roughly  30  times  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb,  and  each  represents  10  reasons 
why  the  MX  would  be  an  attractive 
target  for  Soviet  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  re- 
peated efforts  to  sell  us  the  MX  with 
the  argument  that  it  represents  the 
only  portion  of  the  triad  which  allows 
us  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  attack  in 
minutes  rather  than  hours.  But  this  Is 
so,  of  course,  only  if  it  survives  that 
attack  and  both  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission and  the  administration  admit 
that  it  cannot  do  that— imless  it  is  to 
be  launched  on  warning  only— because 
it  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of  invul- 
nerability which  was  the  originally 
stated  reason  for  building  it.  And  for 
that  very  reason,  a  persistent  fear 
exists  that  the  vulnerability  of  the 
MX  would  lead  to  that  very  policy— a 
retaliatory  nuclear  attack  laimched  on 
warning  alone— and  that,  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  without  sufficient 
ability  to  confirm  our  information.  Is 
not  only  dangerous,  but  it  rislcs  the 
holocaust  every  time  a  computer  mal- 
fimctions.  a  plan  goes  astray  or  the 
weather  fails  to  cooperate. 

We  have  more  warheads  and  bombs, 
at  present,  than  the  Soviets  and  we 
have  them  arranged  in  a  more  diversi- 
fied delivery  package.  We  do  not  "put 
all  our  eggs  in  one  basket"  now.  and 


we  should  not  risk  doint  so  in  the 
future  by  building  the  MX  miasUe.  Its 
survtvabnity  is  poor,  its  deterrmt 
effect  dubious,  and  its  very  esMeoee  is 
a  destaMliSing  force  on  a  ddlcate  nu- 
clear baluice. 

At  a  tiaie  when  mflltary  Wf  in- 
creases art  being  held  to  a  a-peroent 
annual  rate,  when  our  lowest  grade 
military  personnel  are  being  asked  to 
do  without  any  increase  at  all  in  order 
to  save  $M  million,  the  President  sug- 
gests that,  we  spend  some  $20  billion 
on  a  misiile  program  that  he  has 
called  a  bargaining  chip,  something 
that  we  can  later  deal  away  at  the 
START  table.  The  truth  Is  that  this  is 
no  bargaiii.  The  bargain  lies  in  rein- 
forcing out-  submarines  with  Tridents, 
retrofitting  more  of  our  present  Mln- 
utemen  II  missiles,  deploying  our 
cruise  misiiles,  and  in  be^nning  devel- 
opment of  the  highly  mobile  BCidget- 
man  concct}t. 

Bfr.  Chldrman,  like  some  eternal 
monster  ffom  a  recurring  nightmare, 
the  MX  refuses  to  die.  We  have  tried 
nearly  everythinr.  Burying  It,  drown- 
ing it,  flyiiig  it.  racing  it.  everything 
except  scmpping  it  Well,  now  is  the 
time.  We  must  not  spend  untold  bil- 
lions on  a  missile  that  is  likely  to  be 
phased  out  as  soon  as  it  Is  available, 
that  is  only  useful  as  a  first  strike 
weapon,  and  that  does  nothing  to  in- 
crease our  security  while  continually 
decreasing  our  credibility  at  the  nucle- 
ar bargainhig  table. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairmain.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5  min- 
utes to  th«  able  Republican  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
Mr.  MICHEL.  BIr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chldrman.  during  this  debate 
there  have  been  contradictory  posi- 
tions taken  by  opponents  of  the  MX 
concerning  the  question  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  by  some 
MX  opponents  that  the  Scowcroft 
report  rejected  the  concept  of  vulner- 
ability. Since  our  ICMB's  are  not  vul- 
nerable, they  argue,  we  do  not  need  an 
MX.  Our  Minuteman  can  do  the  Job. 

But  the  report  sUtes:  "•  •  •  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  ICBM's  is  today  a 
matter  of  concern."  even  taking  into 
account  the  other  legs  of  our  triad.  On 
page  8  of  the  report  we  read  that  "it  is 
highly  dealrable  that  a  component  of 
the  strategic  forces  be  siwivable  when 
it  is  viewed  separately." 

Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft.  head  of  the 
Commisston.  was  asked  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  if  there  was  any  way 
"to  insure  the  survivability  of  Ameri- 
ca's land-lMised  missile  force  against  a 
first  strike." 
He  answered: 

There  is  no  feasible  way  in  the  short  run 
If  you're  speaking  of  survivability  against  a 
surprise  f  list  strike. 


On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do 
not  want  the  MX  say  the  MX  is  vtd- 
nerable  in  Minuteman  silos.  This  vul- 
nerability, they  argue,  makes  it  use- 
len. 

Thus  we  have  been  told  we  should 
not  build  the  VDL  if  our  ICBM's  are 
vulnnable  and  that  we  should  not 
build  the  MX  if  they  are  not  vulnera- 
ble. 

This  Idnd  of  argiunent  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  old  saying:  Heads  I 
win.  tails  you  lose. 

But  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  report 
fully  recognizes  the  vulnerability  of 
the  MX  but  still  believes  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  as  a  step  toward  new  con- 
cepts of  deterrence  and  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

As  the  Scowcroft  report  states,  our 
land-based  ICBM's  vulnerability 
cannot  be  Judged  in  isolation.  The 
other  legs  of  the  triad  have  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt  in  any  estimate  of 
force  vulnerability. 

In  fact,  the  concept  of  mutual  sur- 
vivability is  one  the  report  strongly 
endorses. 

This  concept  stresses  the  technical 
problems  the  Soviets  would  have  in  de- 
strosring  the  remaining  components  of 
our  strategic  forces  if  they  decided  to 
laimch  an  all-out  attack  on  the  most 
vulnerable  leg  of  the  triad.  Together, 
the  individual  components  of  our  triad 
mutually  help  each  other  to  survive. 

But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  saying  the 
report  denied  the  vulnerability  prob- 
lem. All  it  did  was  redefine  and  clarify 
the  problem. 

I  wish  our  ICBM's  had  absolute  in- 
vulnerability from  enemy  attack.  But 
they  do  not.  And  given  certain  politi- 
cal and  technological  problems,  there 
is  no  short-term  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

But  this  does  not  release  us  from  the 
obligation  of  taking  responsible  action. 
We  must  respond  to  the  Soviet  build- 
up of  SS-18's  and  SS-19's. 

We  have  to  have  a  credible  ICBM 
deterrent  if  our  triad  is  going  to  deter 
aggression. 

This  means  we  have  to  modernize. 

The  MX  is  a  bridge  between  the  past 
and  the  future  of  nuclear  strategic 
arms.  It  is  a  bridge  we  have  to  cross  if 
we  are  to  get  to  a  time  when  real  arms 
reductions  are  possible  and  when  an 
all-but-lnvulnerable  missile— the  Midg- 
etman— can  be  deployed. 

There  are  no  shortcuts  in  geostrate- 
gic  journeys  of  this  kind.  We  have  to 
have  the  courage  to  move  forward. 

We  have  to  learn  to  live  in  a  period 
of  uncertainty— and.  yes,  of  danger. 

We  can  make  that  period  easier  to 
endure— and  survive— by  putting  the 
Soviet  Union  on  notice  that  it  runs 
grave  risks  if  it  thinks  the  time  has 
come  to  attack.  The  100  MX  missiles 
can  be  eloquent  testimony  to  oiu-  de- 
termination and  our  will. 


It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missiles  does  not 
amount  to  a  first-strike  capability. 

A  bipartisan  commission  made  up  of 
the  most  distinguished  group  of  for- 
ei^  policy  and  defense  experts  ever 
assembled  has  said:  "The  United 
States  needs  the  MX." 

Their  voice,  a  voice  that  transcends 
petty  partJsanshlp.  should  be  heeded 
by  this  House. 

In  conclusion  let  me  remind  you 
what  President  Kennedy  said  on 
March  2. 1962: 

Until  mankind  has  banished  both  war  and 
its  instruments  of  destruction,  the  United 
SUtes  must  maintain  an  effective  quantity 
and  quality  of  nuclear  weapons  *  *  *  the 
most  modem,  the  most  reliable  and  the 
most  versatile  weapons  our  research  and  de- 
velopment can  produce. 

President  Kennedy's  call  for  strate- 
gic modernization  speaks  out  to  us 
across  the  years. 

We  would  do  well  today  to  heed  his 
warning  by  voting  for  the  MX.  the 
necessary  bridge  toward  the  kind  of 
arms  reduction  oiu*  country  and  the 
world  yearns  for. 

D  1530 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
debate  on  this  issue.  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  issue,  having  studied  it  intense- 
ly for  2  years,  as  chairman  of  the  sul>- 
committee  that  would  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  "racetrack"  basing  pro- 
posal. Our  subcommittee  report  of 
August  1981  recommended  the  devel- 
opment of  a  small,  mobile  ICBM  fore- 
shadowing the  Scowcroft  Commission 
recommendations  on  that  point.  The 
degree  of  expertise  and  intelligence 
displayed  by  many  of  oiu-  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  has  been 
truly  impressive. 

Despite  that,  we  seem  no  closer  to  a 
true  consensus  than  before  the  debate 
sterted:  Certainly,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  by 
the  President  and  some  Members  of 
the  House  who  earlier  opposed  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  is  not  a  true  consen- 
sus from  the  national  viewpoint.  It  is 
said  that  the  President's  Commission 
was  a  bipartisan  commission,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  it  represented  all 
points  of  view.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  are  all  hawks,  most  of 
them  military  men  or  former  officials 
of  the  Defense  Department.  All  have 
been  supporters  of  the  MX  over  the 
years. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  we  are  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  dominated  by  military 
minds  and  by  a  militaristic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets. The  Commission's  report,  like 
the  President's  speeches,  contains  en- 
tirely too  much  "cold  war"  rhetoric. 
There  is  entirely  too  little  emphasis  on 
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the  mofound  mutual  interest  thmt 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  share  in  winding  down  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

One  of  the  paramount  principles  of 
a  civUlsed  society  is  civilian  control  of 
the  military.  We.  as  civilians,  seem  to 
have  forgotten  how  to  appeal  to  the  ci- 
vilians who  govern  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  week,  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  leaders.  George  Kennan. 
the  man  who  devised  the  containment 
policy  which  so  successfully  blocked 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  years  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  made  a  landmark 
speech  to  the  American  Committee  on 
East- West  Accord.  He  pointed  out  that 
civility  and  privacy  of  communication 
between  the  two  great  powers  had 
largely  broken  down,  that  their  state- 
ments and  actions  were  now  "permeat- 
ed with  antagonism,  suspicion,  and 
cynicism."  that  public  discussion  of 
their  relationship  had  become  almost 
"totally  militarized,  in  this  country  at 
least."  and  that  these  are  "the  famil- 
iar characteristics,  the  unfailing  char- 
acteristics, of  a  march  toward  war- 
that  and  nothing  else." 

Kennan  went  on  to  go  to  the  intel- 
lectual source  of  some  of  President 
Reagan's  most  extreme  public  state- 
ments, namely  the  view  that  Soviet- 
American  tensions  flow  "automatically 
from  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime" 
and  are  therefore  unavoidable.  Prom 
"this  allegedly  unbounded  and  lui- 
quenchable  thirst  for  power"  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets.  Kennan  observed, 
comes  the  conclusion  that  there  is  "no 
language  they  could  be  expected  to 
understand,  other  than  that  of  intimi- 
dation by  superior  military  force."  He 
pronounced  this  image  "grotesquely 
overdrawn  •  *  *  inexcusably  childish, 
unworthy  of  people  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  a  great  power  in  an  endan- 
gered world." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  deck  is  al- 
ready stacked  as  far  as  today's  vote  on 
the  MX  is  concerned.  That  will  be  un- 
fortunate, it  will  waste  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  will  not  be,  in  itself,  a  ca- 
tastrophe. There  will  be  other  oppor- 
tunities, including  the  upcoming  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill, 
to  alter  the  course. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake,  the  di- 
rection we  have  been  going  in  the  last 
several  years  must  be  changed.  In  the 
words  of  George  Kennan: 

At  the  end  of  our  present  pftth  of  unlimit- 
ed military  confrontation  lies  no  visible  des- 
tination but  failure  and  horror.  What  is 
needed  here  is  only  the  will— the  courage, 
the  boldness,  the  affirmation  of  life— to 
break  out  of  the  evil  spell  that  has  been  cast 
upon  us,  to  declare  our  independence  of  the 
nightmares  of  nuclear  danger,  and  to  turn 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  better  things. 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  the 
leadership  in  this  country,  starting 
with  the  President,  can  rise  atiove  the 
sophisticated  militarism  of  the  profes- 
sional advisers,  can  break  out  of  the 


stereotype  represented  by  the  strategy 
of  threat  and  counterthreat.  and  can 
reach  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  ways 
that  will  focus  on  our  common  interest 
in  the  survival  of  the  people  of  both  of 
our  great  nations,  and.  indeed,  the 
people  of  the  entire  world. 

Clemenceau  once  said.  "War  is  much 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  gener- 
als." Is  that  not  even  more  true  of 
peace? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dokcah). 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  told  the  Chamber  this  in  the 
past,  but  I  want  to  repeat  it  liecause  it 
is  so  important. 

Hubert  Humphrey  spoke  to  thib 
Chamber  6  weeks  before  his  death, 
and  he  said  "that  to  the  extent  that 
we  know  it,  this  is  the  only  place  in 
the  universe  where  life  exists,  and  the 
question  of  whether  that  life  is  going 
to  continue  to  exist  in  peace  rests 
largely  on  the  leadership  ability  of  the 
American  people."  And  he  was  right. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  have  the 
leadership?  Do  we  have  the  leadership 
in  this  Chamber  to  move  toward 
peace? 

I  do  not  t>elieve  in  unilateral  disar- 
mament. I  do  believe  in  strength,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  spending  $20  billion 
on  this  phony  bargaining  chip  called 
the  MX. 

Let  us  talk  about  chips  for  a  second. 
I  came  from  a  State  that  has  300 
ICBM's  underground.  Those  are  the 
Minuteman  missiles.  It  is  the  only 
State  in  this  country  that  had  an  anti- 
ballistics  missile  system.  That  was  a 
chip.  They  said  it  was  a  chip  for  SALT 
I. 

We  went  into  SALT  I,  and  we  had 
5,000  warheads,  the  Soviets  had  3,000 
warheads.  We  completed  SALT  I  and 
negotiated  SALT  II.  Now  we  are  a 
decade  later.  We  have  almost  10,000 
nuclear  warheads,  the  Soviets  have 
8.000  and  we  are  moving  to  15.000  war- 
heads and  the  Soviets  to  about  12.000 
warheads. 

That  is  progress?  That  is  bargaining? 
Those  are  chips  that  mean  something? 
I  say.  "Not  to  me  they  don't." 

Many  of  us  from  the  prairies  Itnow 
the  difference  between  a  bargaining 
chip  and  a  cow  chip.  Anybody  in  this 
Chamber  who  is  willing  to  spend  $20 
billion  for  this  kind  of  a  "chip"  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  again  with  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  agree  with  former  CIA  Director. 
Herbert  Scoville.  who  said.  "Spending 
billions  on  a  weapon  only  useful  in  a 
first  strike  demonstrates  madness,  not 
seriousness." 

Just  within  the  last  week  I  peered 
down  the  hole  of  a  Minuteman  missile. 
The  fact  is,  that  those  silos,  according 
to  the  President,  are  vulnerable.  Do 
we  want  to,  with  $200  billion  in  Feder- 
al deficits  staring  us  in  the  face,  put 
$20  billion  into  a  weapons  system  and 


put  that  weapon  into  a  sUo  that  the 
President  has  spent  the  last  2  yean 
telling  us  represents  a  vulnerable  silo? 

No.  that  is  not  a  step  toward  peace, 
that  is  not  a  step  toward  negotiations, 
that  is  not  a  step  toward  arms  control. 
As  Mr.  Scoville  said,  that  is  a  step 
toward  madness. 

I  say.  let  us  back  away  from  some  of 
this  nonsense.  Let  us  invest  wisely  and 
carefully  in  military  programs  that 
really  give  this  country  strength  and 
security.  Let  us  not  continue  to  throw 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  away  on  bizarre 
weapons  schemes  that  we  do  not  need, 
and  weapons  schemes  that  will  not 
work.  That  does  not  make  America 
secure  or  safe.  It  saps  America's  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  all  of  us  know 
that  a  first  rate  military  can  never  be 
sustained  by  a  second  rate  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  make  wise 
Judgments  on  these  issues,  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  no  on  the  BdX. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
do  we  need  the  MX  missile?  For  deter- 
rence? 

Existing  systems  and  those  under  de- 
velopment in  our  country  today  pro- 
vide many  times  the  power  needed  to 
deliver  a  devastating  retaliatory  blow 
to  any  nation  that  attacks  us.  Thus,  an 
attack  on  the  United  States  is  tanta- 
mount to  fulfillment  of  a  death  wish. 

Nuclear  warheads  available  to  the 
United  States  today  before  attack 
number  some  8,800.  The  United  States 
has  1.047  missile  launchers  with  2.150 
warheads:  32  submarines  carrying  520 
missiles  and  4,768  warheads;  over  300 
B-52  bombers  capable  of  delivering 
hundreds  of  additional  missiles  and 
warheads. 

Let  us  look  at  the  ICBM's  we  have 
without  the  MX.  There  are  900 
modem  Mark  12A  warheads  in  our 
Minuteman  force  for  prompt  hard- 
target  kill  capability— 900  warheads  to 
hit  hard  targets.  Each  warhead  has  a 
destructive  power  more  than  10  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  This  is  backed  up  by  thousands 
of  additional  hard  target  killers  on 
submarines  and  on  bombers.  But.  let 
us  assume  the  United  States  could  lose 
all  of  its  ICBM's.  We  could  still  de- 
stroy 80  percent  of  the  economic 
worth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  kill  up  to 
100  million  people:  injure  100  million 
more.  That  is  with  not  one  ICBM  op- 
erative. 

What  can  even  1  of  our  32  subma- 
rines do?  One  submarine  attack  would 
be  catastrophic  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Each  of  our  19  Poseidon  subs, 
equipped  with  Poseidon  missiles,  car- 
ries 16  missiles  and  can  deliver  160  nu- 
clear warheads  on  separate  Soviet  tar- 
gets. In  addition,  we  have  12  more  Po- 
seidon subs,  each  backfitted  with  16  C- 
4  missiles  for  128  warheads  on  each  of 


these  shlpg.  And  we  have  deployed  one 
Trident  cubmaiine.  An  extremely  lim- 
ited aiuai  of  only  10  miMiles  attack- 
ing the  ^viet  Union's  oU  refineries 
would  deswoy  75  percent  of  that  na- 
Uon's  refilling  capacity;  1.S  million  So- 
viets woul4  die. 

No.  we  do  not  need  the  UX  for  nu- 
clear deterrence.  We  already  have  de- 
terrence. We  need  only  what  we 
need— and  what  we  need  is  a  varied 
and  survivable  force  with  varied  and 
survivable  o^Mibillties.  Except  for  MX 
in  Minuteman.  all  our  existing  mod- 
ernization programs  contribute  to  this 
basic  requirement.  And  is  not  deter- 
rence what  our  defense  policy  is  sup- 
pcKsed  to  be?  We  are  a  moral  luition 
which  stands  for  freedom:  which  re- 
spects the  life  God  gave  us  to  protect. 
It  must  be  known  that  our  nuclear 
weapons  are  only  there  so  that  if  any 
nation  dared  attack  us  we  would  be 
ready  and  able  to  retaliate  with  great 
force.  We  have  that  nuclear  force  now. 
and  without  the  MX.  we  are  develop- 
ing even  more  strength  in  the  area  of 
proven  deterrents.        

Why  do  we  need  BCX?  To  get  the 
President  to  begin  arms  control  in  ear- 
nest? 

The  President  should  be  committed 
to  arms  control  Just  as  every  other 
President  both  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can has  been  over  the  years. 

The  Congress  should  not  feel  that  it 
must  bribe  the  President  into  arms 
control  talks  by  giving  him  his  un- 
needed  weapon.  President  Reagan  has 
already  said  publicly  in  his  address  of 
December  10.  1982.  that  the  MX  wiU 
not  be  part  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

We  do  not  need  the  MX  to  get  the 
President  to  pursue  arms  control.  He 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so  and 
MX  procedures  would  not  change  his 
sense  of  morality. 

Why  do  we  need  MX?  As  a  bargain- 
ing chip? 

MX  has  never  been  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  although  it  has  been  under 
serious  research  and  development  for 
years.  President  Reagan  said  on  De- 
cember 10: 

The  MX  is  not  •  •  •  a  bargaining  chip 
that  somebody  could  say.  well  you're  build- 
ing It  Just  to  tear  it  down.  No,  we  need  mod- 
ernization. Even  if  we  got  reductions  of 
arms,  this  would  not  be  the  missile  that 
would  be  taken  out  of  circulation. 

And  at  the  same  news  conference: 

We  do  net  intend  to  trade  MX  for  a  new 
Soviet  ICSM. 

No.  the  MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip 
to  help  arms  control.  It  is  a  clear  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race.  The  Soviets 
will  respond  by  deploying  their  version 
of  MX  and  arms  control  will  go  out 
the  window. 

Why  do  we  need  MX?  To  show  our 
naUonal  will? 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  United 
States  has  built  up  a  deadly  nuclear 
arsenal  with  billions  and  billions  of 


didlars.  In  1970,  we  had  some  4.000 
strategic  nuclear  wemions:  in  the 
eighties,  we  have  hi  excess  of  9.200 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

No.  the  MX  is  not  needed  to  show 
our  national  will  to  defend  ourselves 
against  nuclear  war.  We  can  devastate 
any  country  that  uses  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  us  with  a  diverse  arsenal. 
As  George  McBundy  said  recently 
before  the  Senate: 

We  have  so  many  good  programs  on  hand, 
we  have  no  need  to  Impress  the  Russians 
with  a  l>ad  one. 

Why  do  we  need  MX?  Because  we 
are  inferior  to  the  Soviets? 

To  determine  who  is  "ahead"  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race  we  must  look  at 
each  country's  overall  strength.  While 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  ICBM's.  size 
of  warheads  and  total  megatonnage, 
the  United  States  is  ahead  in  subma- 
rines and  marine  missiles,  bombers, 
cruise  missiles,  total  numbers  of  war- 
heads, antisubmarine  warfare  capabil- 
ity. We  have  a  far  more  diverse  nucle- 
ar strike  capacity. 

The  United  States  is  not  behind. 
Either  side  can  destroy  the  other  hun- 
dreds of  times  over.  Our  leading  de- 
fense personnel  state  unequivocally 
that  they  would  not  trade  our  military 
capability  with  the  Soviets.  We  may 
well  wish  to  increase  our  capability  for 
conventional  war.  but  as  for  a  nuclear 
deterrent,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
be  pictured  as  being  weaker  than  the 
Soviet  Union. 

No.  the  MX  is  not  needed  because 
we  are  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
nuclear  arms. 

Why  do  we  need  the  MX?  To  launch 
a  protracted  or  limited  nuclear  war? 

The  endurance  to  fight  a  prolonged 
nuclear  war  was  embraced  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  May  1982. 
Casper  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said: 

The  U.S.  nuclear  capabilities  must  prevail 
even  under  the  condition  of  a  prolonged 
war. 

If  we  carry  out  the  theories  espoused 
by  the  administration,  that  nuclear 
war  is  a  real  possibility,  procuring  the 
MX  makes  sense.  Under  this  vision, 
the  initial  attack  might  well  be  direct- 
ed against  Soviet  hard  targets  such  as 
ICBM  silos  or  against  their  subma- 
rines. The  evidence  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  "planning"  a  nuclear 
war  is  not  a  figment  of  anyone's  imagi- 
nation. Pentagon  documents  were  re- 
vealed by  the  press  in  1982  which  dis- 
cuss this  possibility  quite  openly. 

Is  that  why  we  need  the  MX?  To 
help  us  plan  a  nuclear  war?  God  help 
us.  It  could  be. 

What  could  be  the  result  of  an 
American  IifX  missile  system  even  if 
we  renounce  a  first  strike  option 
which  this  administration  has  refused 
to  do? 

The  MX  missile  with  1.000  warheads 
in  100  silos  would  put  a  risk  most  of 
the  Soviets'  entire  force  of  1,400  ICBM 


missile.  Although  we  might  never  wish 
to  launch  a  first-strike,  if  the  Soviets 
perceive  this,  they  may  adopt  a 
launch-on-waming  defense  strategy, 
based  on  automation.  Should  mistakes 
occur,  and  because  there  would  be  no 
time,  they  could  release  their  deadly 
ICBM's  from  their  silos  as  the  only 
way  to  protect  them  against  ours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  way  to 
protect  our  MX  missiles  from  Soviet 
attack  is  to  also  use  a  launch-on-wam- 
ing strategy.  Then,  as  soon  as  we  be- 
lieve they  had  launched  their  ICBM's. 
we  would  launch  ours.  The  fate  of  the 
Earth  is  put  into  the  hands  of  fallible 
machines  if  it  is  lucky  enough  to 
bypass  incompetent  human  beings  of 
poor  Judgment  from  either  country. 
MX  in  Minuteman  silos  are  sitting 
ducks  and  they  are  destabilizing. 

We  should  vote  "no"  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  and  concentrate  on  true 
deterrents  and  conventional  forces  for 
our  real  national  security,  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets. 

This  MX  issue  is  a  moral  one.  The 
Congress  voted  for  a  nuclear  freeze  to 
try  and  bring  a  new  era  of  stability 
and  lessening  of  tensions.  How  can 
this  same  Congress  vote  for  a  destabi- 
lizing, potential  first-strike  or  launch- 
on-waming  weapon? 

And  its  cost?  Staggering.  In  this  day 
of  raging  deficits,  the  cost  is  $20  bil- 
lion for  our  national  security,  but  $20 
billion  for  a  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race.  I  want  a  strong  America.  I 
want  a  protected  America.  I  do  not 
want  a  bellicose  America  escalating 
the  nuclear  arms  race  to  where  there 
may  be  no  return. 

We  have  a  biuxlen  in  this  Congress— 
a  burden  and  a  responsibility.  God. 
give  us  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to 
turn  away  from  procuring  this  MX 
missile. 

O  1540 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Kkwhelly). 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  MX  is  a  missile  with  10  warheads, 
four  stages,  and  nine  lives.  It  is  a  mis- 
sile without  a  mission,  yet  we  allow  it 
to  continue  to  consume  our  National 
Treasury  while  it  promises  to  make 
the  world  less  safe  for  us,  our  children, 
and  this  Republic.  Today  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  stop  the  MX  before  it 
gets  off  the  ground. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  committing 
tens  of  billions  for  a  marginal  im- 
provement. This  is  bad  public  policy. 
Lets  cut  the  MX  off  at  the  knees 
today.  Vote  against  releasing  the  $625 
million  for  MX  basing  activities  and 
missile  test  flights  instead  of  succimib- 
ing  to  its  insatiable  i4>petite  for  tax 
moneys. 

Congress  has  rejected  the  MX  in  the 
past,  and  it  should  do  so  today.  The 
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MX  is  an  ill  conceived,  dangerous,  and 
unnecessary  weaptms  system.  It  lacks 
a  valid  military  purpose.  Deployment 
of  the  missQe  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. There  is  nothing  more  that  can 
be  said  to  make  it  worth  buying.  The 
American  people  deserve  better  pro- 
tection for  their  money. 

For  over  10  years,  we  were  told  that 
we  needed  the  MX  because  the  Min- 
utemen  ICSM's  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly and  dangerously  vulnerable 
to  a  Soviet  attack.  But  now,  even  the 
blue-ribbon  Scowcroft  Commission, 
admits  that  basing  the  MX  missiles  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos  will  leave 
them  as  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  as 
the  Mlnutemen  already  are.  And  now 
a  new  Air  Force  study  concludes  that 
by  1989.  the  Soviet  Union  could  have 
so  many  accurate  nuclear  warheads 
that  as  few  as  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
land-based  missile  force  might  survive 
a  well  executed  Soviet  first  strike. 

Since  the  missiles  cannot  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  they  are  not  useful 
for  deterrence  or  retaliation.  The  only 
remaining  use  for  the  MX  is  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon,  a  use  that  nuis  con- 
trary to  stated  U.S.  policy.  If  we 
cannot  use  the  MX  after  a  Soviet 
attack,  and  we  will  not  use  it  before, 
we  are  left  with  a  useless  weapon— a 
missile  without  a  mission  that  adds 
nothing  to  our  national  security.  It 
only  adds  to  our  national  debt. 

MX  is  simply  not  necessary  to  our 
national  seciurity.  The  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission wisely  laid  to  rest  the  spectre 
of  the  window  of  vulnerability  that 
put  our  Nation  at  risk.  Even  if  our 
land-based  missiles  are  more  vulnera- 
ble than  before,  our  existing  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  and  Minuteman 
missiles  can  do  the  same  job.  And  the 
Trident  D-5  missile,  which  can  be  de- 
ployed at  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
MX  fulfills  the  same  function,  and  will 
be  ready  by  1989.  Finally,  our  SLBM's, 
combined  with  our  Minuteman 
ICBM's,  and  other  existing  missiles, 
plus  our  bombers  and  cruise  missiles, 
comprise  a  formidable  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  attack.  Existing  weapons  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  protect  us 
unUl  more  stabilizing  weapons  are  de- 
veloped. 

We  do  not  need  the  MX.  It  actually 
makes  us  less  secure. 

It  is  a  very  fast,  accurate,  and  power- 
ful weapon.  By  threatening  the  Soviet 
Union's  land-based  missiles  from  vul- 
nerable silos,  it  practically  invites  a 
preemptive  attack  in  a  crisis.  And  be- 
cause it  has  10  warheads  on  each 
launcher,  it  would  be  a  tempting 
target  for  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It  is  a 
destabilizing  weapon  that  increases 
the  chance  of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  Pentagon's  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  shift  to  a  launch-under- 
attack  strategy— launching  our  mis- 
siles on  warning  of  a  Soviet  attack.  In 
this  way  we  do  not  permit  them  to  be 
destroyed   in   their   silos.   A   launch- 


under-attack  strategy  greatly  Increases 
the  dttoger  of  a  nuclear  war  through 
accident  or  miscalculation.  The  short- 
er the  time  we  have  to  verify  that  an 
attack  is  actually  in  progress,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  a  mistaken  re- 
sponse. False  alarms  can  occur.  And 
they  do.  Our  own  command-and-con- 
trol  system  often  generates  them.  The 
idea  of  our  country  committing  itself 
to  a  defense  strategy  that  deprives  it 
of  the  time  to  correctly  assess  and  re- 
spond to  an  alarm  is  frightening.  The 
MX  adds  a  dangerous  and  uncontrolla- 
ble element  of  instability  to  the  nucle- 
ar equation.  This  is  not  a  weapon  that 
should  make  any  of  us  feel  safer. 

I  remember  first  reading  about  the 
racetrack  basing  idea  for  the  MX 
while  at  a  political  convention.  The 
platform  committee  had  before  it  a 
resolution  endorsing  this  basing  plan. 
I  realized  our  Minuteman  system  was 
a^ng,  and  that  we  needed  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  counter  the  Soviets.  I  stud- 
ied the  proposal  for  a  long  time.  It 
looked  very  expensive,  and  I  wondered 
why  any  State  would  be  willing  to 
accept  this  system. 

They  were  not.  So  we  moved  on  to 
dense  pack.  No  matter  how  many 
times  you  read  over  this  proposal,  it 
just  did  not  make  sense.  So  then  a 
commission  was  chosen.  Now  we  are 
back  to  the  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silo.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  today 
called  this  idea  replacing  one  aging 
missile  system  for  another  aging  mis- 
sile system. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  calls  the 
MX  as  a  way  station  to  a  truly  effec- 
tive missile  system.  I  call  it  an  idea 
whose  time  has  passed. 

I  respect  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
is  a  paper  of  worldwide  prominance- 
widely  respected  for  its  reporting. 
However,  1  was  deeply  disturbed  by 
their  editorial  today  on  the  MX. 

The  Journal  feels  that  the  MX,  with 
its  pinpoint  accuracy,  will  make  the 
Russians  think  twice  before  trying  to 
"win  a  war  on  the  cheap"— I  doubt  the 
Russians  are  sparing  any  expense— it 
goes  on  to  say  the  MX  will  place  at 
greater  risk  any  second-strike  forces 
the  Soviets  might  contemplate  holding 
in  reserve. 

This  is  a  truly  frightening  statement 
because  it  accepts  nuclear  war  as  a 
given.  Lets  put  an  end  to  this  insane 
debate,  and  stop  the  MX  once  and  for 
all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  their 
true  opposition  to  this  weapons 
system,  and  vote  against  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  worried 
about  the  prospect  of  nuclear  conflict. 
I  believe  a  major  contributor  to  this 
feeling  of  uneasiness  is  the  breakdown 


of  the  bipartisan  consensus  in  support 
of  efforts  to  control  nuclear  arms.  In- 
stead of  presenting  a  united  front  at 
the  negotiating  table,  which  served  us 
well  in  achieving  the  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  ABM  Treaty.  SALT  I  and.  yes. 
SALT  II.  we  have  taken  to  strident 
partisanship  which  get  us  nowhere  in 
producing  real  progress  on  arms  con- 
trol. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  for  the  erosion  of  this  consen- 
sus and  any  fair  evaluation  must  place 
a  good  portion  of  the  problem  at  the 
door  of  this  administration  and  its 
supporters.  But  further  recriminations 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  or 
get  us  back  on  track  toward  the  goal 
of  controlling  nuclear  weapons.  That 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  working 
together. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
back  together  based  on  the  work  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces.  I  opposed  MX  last  year  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  it  made  sense  in 
the  context  of  the  overall  program 
that  was  presented.  But.  I  am  willing 
to  reconsider  my  position  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report,  which  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempts to  integrate  the  interwoven  re- 
lationship of  arms  control  and  strate- 
gic modernization.  If  the  Commission's 
legacy  is  to  force  us  to  view  these  as 
inherently  interrelated  it  will  have 
provided  a  great  public  service  by  this 
act  alone. 

The  work  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion has  been  characterized  as  provid- 
ing a  window  of  opportunity  for  get- 
ting us  back  together  on  arms  control 
and  strategic  modernization.  In  an 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, I  joined  a  niunber  of  my  col- 
leagues in  writing  to  the  President  and 
requesting  his  specific  commitments 
and  clarifications  on  his  endorsement 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  re- 
sponse to  the  concerns  we  expressed 
represents  a  good-faith  initial  effort 
toward  a  comprehensive  and  stable 
policy  on  arms  control  and  strategic 
modernization.  In  light  of  this  initial 
effort,  I  feel  the  Congress  is  justified 
in  proceeding  with  the  small  but  Im- 
portant step  represented  by  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113.  My  hope, 
and  the  hope  of  others  involved  in  the 
recent  dialog  with  the  administration 
is  that  these  steps  will  insure  the  Con- 
gress has  a  voice  that  will  be  heard  as 
we  work  together  toward  a  credible 
arms-control  plan. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  its  endorsement  of  this  step 
based  on  these  developments,  after 
considerable  debate. 

Approval  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113  will  preserve  our  future  op- 
tions for  proceeding  with  the  MX  pro- 
gram in  a  timely  manner,  and  it  will 


allow  us  to  continue  our  important  on- 
going dlaldg  with  the  administration 
regardlnc  alterations  to  iti  posture  at 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  tails  on  a 
good-faith  basis. 

The  resoluti<m  simply  lifts  the  limi- 
tations on  the  fiscal  year  1983  re- 
search and  development  funds  which 
prohibit  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment of  a  basing  mode  and  RAD 
flight  testing  of  the  miaiile.  No  pro- 
curement funds  are  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  apiHopriaUcm.  and 
this  resolution  in  no  way  represents  a 
commitment  to  begin  production  of 
the  MX.  That  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  context  of  the  fiacal  year 
1984  authorization  and  appropriations 
acts,  which  wiU  be  debated  later  this 
year. 

My  position  on  whether  to  support 
MX  missile  production,  and  if  so  at 
what  rate.  wlU  be  based  on  further  dis- 
cussions With  the  administration  and 
demonstration  of  a  continued  good- 
faith  effort  to  address  very  legitimate 
congressional  concerns. 

Specifically,  there  must  be  addition- 
al clarification  concerning  revisions  of 
the  U.S.  position  at  START.  The 
President'*  letter  recognizes  the  need 
to  change  our  position  in  light  of  the 
Scowcroft  recommendations.  But  in 
addition,  t  believe  a  critically  impor- 
tant additional  goal  Is  a  negotiating 
position  that  provides  a  credible  basis 
for  encouraging  serious  action  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Franldy.  my  assess- 
ment of  the  positions  of  both  sides  has 
until  now  been  to  present  positions 
which  are  essentially  nonnegotiable, 
with  the  primary  focus  on  public  rela- 
tions rather  than  serious  negotiation. 

A  position  that  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  asymetries  of  Just  one  side  is 
in  my  view  a  clear  nonstarter  and 
cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  credible  ne- 
gotiating position.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  President  is  personally  committed 
to  giving  arms-control  efforts  a  top 
priority  and  taking  action  to  get  off 
dead  center  in  these  efforts.  But  there 
are  those  who  remain  skeptical  of 
some  members  of  this  administration, 
whose  commitments  to  arms  control  in 
the  past  have  been  less  than  enthusi- 
astic. It  is  critical  that  the  administra- 
tion present  a  united  front  on  this 
issue  that  recognizes  that  success  in 
the  field  requires  some  fundamental 
changes  from  the  approach  of  the 
past. 

I  welcome  the  President's  clear 
statement  that  he  does  not  seek  first- 
strike  capability  with  the  deployment 
of  MX,  and  I  am  convinced  he  is  sin- 
cere in  this  statement.  But  the  impli- 
cations of  MX  must  be  evaluated  in 
the  contest  of  the  overall  planned 
force  structure.  In  this  context.  I  will 
be  evaluating  our  overall  moderniza- 
tion plans  to  assure  that  they  cannot 
be  reasonably  construed  as  having 
first-strike  capabilities. 


The  Presidait's  statement  that  "the 
overall  level  of  MX  deployment  will  be 
influenced  by  Soviet  strategic  pro- 
grams and  arms-reduction  agree- 
ments" is  particularly  invwrtant.  It 
may  well  be  appropriate  to  proceed 
with  a  force  of  MX  missiles  below  the 
planned  level  of  100  in  order  to  insure 
stability. 

There  is  considerable  debate  about 
the  role  a  commitment  to  proceed 
with  MX  can  play  in  increasing  Soviet 
incentives  to  bargain  seriously.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  MX  cannot  produce 
any  magic  solution  that  will  cause  the 
Soviets  to  completely  dismantle  their 
present  ICBM  force.  But  I  do  think  a 
credible  case  can  be  made  that  our 
willingness  to  proceed  with  MX:  if  nec- 
essary: can  increase  Soviet  incentives 
not  Just  toward  some  form  of  tradeoff, 
but  more  importantly  to  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  more  stable  deploy- 
ments through  single  warhead  missiles 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendations. 

The  nature  and  composition  of  a  bi- 
partisan, ongoing,  commission  to  over- 
see and  advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  arms  control  needs  further 
definition  as  well.  While  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  been  receptive 
to  the  concept  of  such  an  ongoing 
commission,  it  needs  to  be  translated 
into  a  definitive  proposal  that  provides 
an  active  role  for  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  determining  its  composition. 

I  particularly  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition  that  not  all  deci- 
sions on  MX  can  or  should  be  made  in 
1983  and  that  an  incremental  process 
of  approval  is  required.  The  logic  of 
MX  deployment  is  clearly  tied  to  par- 
allel developments  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  with  the  single  warhead 
ICBM,  in  which  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed firm  support.  During  the  on- 
going authorization  and  appropria- 
tions process,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  continually  determine  the  proper 
course  for  keeping  MX  and  the  other 
elements  of  the  Commission  recom- 
mendations on  track. 

As  President  Reagan  states  in  his  re- 
sponse to  our  letter 

I  fully  recognize  that  a  lasting  consensus 
on  such  am  important  issue  must  be  built  up 
carefully,  and  I  intend  to  take  the  time  nec- 
essary to  forge  that  lasting  consensus. 

I,  too,  am  willing  to  take  the  time 
and  effort  to  see  this  goal  achieved, 
and  i4>proval  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113  represents  an  initial 
step  in  that  long-term  effort. 

a  1550 
I  must  say  one  thing.  Senator  Nuwn 
I  think  has  summarized  the  position  of 
so-called  moderates  when  he  said, 
when  talldng  about  the  good  faith  re- 
lationship between  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  that  If  they 
changed  their  mind  that  he  deserves 
the  right  to  change  his. 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  will  first  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  Congress- 
man Prttcharo,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  our  group  trying  to  see  if 
we  can  foster  progress  in  the  area  of 
arms  control. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  his  leadership  In  this  effort  of 
building  a  bipartisan  approach  to  arms 
control  which  I  think  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  you 
narrowly  focus  on  the  MX.  It  Is  a  very 
difficult  issue  and  probably  if  you  only 
had  that  issue  In  front  of  you  you 
would  probably  vote  It  down. 

But  this  Is  much  broader  than  Just 
the  MX.  This  is  the  whole  story  of 
arms  control.  If  the  administration  op- 
erates In  good  faith  and  makes  an  all- 
out  effort,  then  I  think  we  enhance 
the  chance  of  arms  control  especially 
if  we  build  a  bipartisan  support  here 
In  Congress. 

I  will  admit  it  Is  a  close  call  and  it  Is 
a  difficult  one.  and  in  many  ways  it  is 
easier  to  argue  against  the  MX.  But 
after  a  lot  of  study,  I  think  on  balance 
you  vote  for  arms  control  if  you  sup- 
port this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
think  my  colleague  has  really  put  his 
finger  on  it. 

For  a  decade  we  have  gotten  no- 
where in  this  country  by  taking  a  divi- 
sive policy.  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
recommends  a  bipartisan  approach 
that  I  think  Americans  of  good  faith 
can  rally  behind. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  made  a  very  valuable 
statement  and  contribution  to  this 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  today  to 
fund  the  MX  is  more  than  a  little  un- 
settling. Last  year  I  opposed  funding 
for  production  of  the  B4X  because  of 
my  deep  concern  with  the  direction  of 
our  defense  policy,  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  strategy  for  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

However,  the  administration  has  In- 
dicated a  willingness  to  be  more  flexi- 
ble on  the  Issue  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. This  is  encouraging  because  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  strategy  Unk- 
ing defense  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives; and  the  administration  finally 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  work 
with  the  Congress  on  this  Issue.  In  ad- 
dition, for  the  first  time  In  several 
years,  the  Congress  has  a  chance  to  re- 
solve the  controversy  surrounding  our 
land-based  ICBM's. 

I  will  support  the  MX  funding  In 
this  resolution  with  some  reservation. 
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I  think  iHroductlon  of  the  MX  provides 
us  with  ahort-tenn  stability  as  we 
move  forward  with  a  Ions-term  strate- 
gy for  redudnc  our  nuclear  arsenals. 
For  this  reason.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  kUl  the  MX  now. 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  against 
the  MX  based  on  Its  destabilMng 
nature,  and  recognlae  the  need  to  ad- 
dress this  deficiency.  I  want  to  make 
dear  that  by  sui>portlng  funding  for 
the  development  of  the  MX  basing 
system  and  Initial  flight  test.  I  am  not 
endorsinc  the  use  of  the  MX  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon.  I  believe  the  Nation's 
best  Interest— In  this  frame  of  time— is 
to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  wlU  yield  back  to  me.  the  fact  is. 
and  our  colleagues  have  all  mentioned 
this  today,  arms  control  In  the  past  al- 
lowed for  massive  buildup  on  both 
sides,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  Is  get  down  to  say  a  5.000  war- 
head posture  on  each  side,  which 
would  show  real  reductions  and 
achieve  what  I  think  my  colleagues  in 
the  freese  movement  and  my  col- 
leagues who  want  deep  reductions  are 
trying  to  get.  and  that  is  sUbility  on 
both  sides.  That  is  the  objective  here 
and  the  administration's  proposal  at 
START  calls  for  those  kinds  of  deep 
reductions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fmn  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  along  with  Members 
of  the  other  body  who  participated  in 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  but. 
more  than  that,  a  dialog  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  whole  issue  of  the 
Scowcroft  report  and  the  whole  issue 
of  stratei^  missiles. 

I  think  as  a  result  of  that  dialog, 
first,  many  areas  have  become  clearer 
In  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report. 
Second,  the  President  has  firmly  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report.  Third,  the  President 
has  clearly  gcme  the  extra  mile,  taken 
steps  beyond  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report  as  far  as  negotiations  for 
peace  are  concerned,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  and  others. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  and  I  want  to 
say  something  to  my  friends  who  I 
know  feel  very  opposed  to  the  MX 
missile.  I  do  not  take  this  lightly  and  I 
want  them  to  understand  this. 

I  feel,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
frmn  Tennessee,  and  the  gentleman 
frcHu  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Asrai)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
WAaDS)  feel  that  we  have  not  Just  a  re- 
sponsibility here  today,  but  an  ongo- 
ing responsibility  to  convince  adminis- 
tration arms  control  officials  that  they 
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as  welL  bUlty. 

But  I  Just  want  to  say  out  thing.  We  q  imo 
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are  not  going  to  accomplish  anything 
In  this  area.  In  my  view.  If  while  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  6.000  MX  qual- 
ity warheads  in  the  last  5  years,  if  we 
now.  with  the  only  modemlntlon 
ICBM  that  is  now  being  developed.  If 
we  unilaterally  stop  this  program  we 
are  saying  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we.  the  United  States,  cannot  respond, 
will  not  respond. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  helps  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva  to  get  the  agree- 
ment that  I  think  all  of  us  want. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  fight  for 
a  better  arms  control  policy  from  this 
administration  and  this  is  a  step  by 
step,  day  by  day.  week  by  week,  proc- 
ess. They  had  better  exercise  good 
faith,  and  we  will  exercise  good  faith 
as  long  as  they  do. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Iti.  ASPIS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
statement.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  have 
asked  why  is  the  MX  doing  so  much 
better  now  than  it  was  last  December 
when  there  was  a  considerable  defeat 
for  the  MX.  Why  is  it  different  now? 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things. 
One.  it  is  important  that  the  gentle- 
man understand,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  pointed  out.  this  is  a 
very  different  package.  It  is  not  Just 
the  MX  in  a  basing  mode.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  an  MX,  a  small  missile,  a 
new  arms  control.  This  is  a  different 
thing.  So  that  is  one  thing  that  is  dif- 
ferent. 

The  second  thing,  the  point  that  I 
think  is  different  is  what  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  pointed  out. 
is  the  kinds  of  commitments  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  on  arms  control. 

I  think  this  is  some  kind  of  a  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  commitments. 

Let  me  say  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  This  is  not  a  single 
deal.  This  is  not  an  agreed  program 
that  we  all  agree  on  or  disagree  on  and 
one  vote  here  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
It  has  got  to  be  an  ongoing  process. 

No  matter  what  happens  on  this 
vote,  this  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Hopefully  eventually  the  country 
will  move  into  a  new  direction  on  de- 
ployments and  on  arms  control  to  deal 
with  the  vulnerability  of  land-based 
missUe  systems.  But  whatever  hap- 
pens, it  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  I  know  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Oore,  is  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  No  one 
has  done  more  work  in  trying  to  move 
this  country  away  from  the  dangerous 
path  of  the  arms  buildup  than  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
OoBX).  His  program  for  a  single  war- 
head missile,  in  my  view,  in  the  long 


If  we  could  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  to  move  In  that  nme  direction 
then  we  both  could  have  stable  forces 
that  I  think  will  make  for  stabilisa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2Vt  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakax). 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Tou  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1984  Is  alive  and  well  and  living 
In  this  Chamber.  I  have  really  never 
heard  so  much  doublespeak  In  a  long 
time.  We  are  expected  to  believe  that 
black  is  white  and  that  a  vote  for  the 
MX  missile  is  a  vote  for  arms  controL 
This  is  Just  another  extension  of  a 
waste  of  blllliHis  of  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  It  is  the  same  package. 
Just  wrapped  in  different  colored  rib- 
bons, that  is  aU. 

So  we  really  have  to  ask  ourselves: 
What  does  $20  to  $30  billion  buy? 
Well,  $20  to  $30  billion  that  we  would 
waste  on  the  MX  missile  that  most 
military  experts  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  said  will  not  work  and  does 
not  substantially  help  our  national  de- 
fense. $20  to  $30  billion  is  25  times 
more  than  we  spend  for  older  Ameri- 
cans in  this  coimtry  on  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  is  five  times  more 
than  the  Jobs  bill.  Think  of  what  $20 
to  $30  billion  would  do  if  we  Injected  it 
into  our  National  educational  system 
which  we  know  is  in  great  need. 

Think  of  what  $20  to  $30  billion 
would  do  for  cities  with  crumbling  in- 
frastructure problems  and  think  of 
what  saving  $20  to  $30  billion  would 
do  to  our  Federal  deficit. 

You  know,  I  am  Just  amazed  at  the 
number  of  people  who  tell  us  what  the 
administration's  motives  are.  Given 
the  size,  the  accuracy  and  the  ac- 
knowledged vulnerability  of  the  MX 
missile,  its  deployment  can  only  be 
Justified  if  you  are  seeking  to  develop 
a  first  strike  weapon  of  your  own. 

If  that  is  the  case  then  the  adminis- 
tration should  tell  us  so  and  then  we 
will  debate  that  issue.  But  Americans 
reject  the  first-strike  strategy  and  we 
know  that. 

Far  be  it  from  me  wanting  to  inject 
Presidential  politics  into  this  dialog, 
but  I  must  tell  my  colleagues  I  am 
proud  of  my  Senator  from  Ohio,  Sena- 
tor GLzmi.  who  has  served  in  the  mili- 
tary for  21  years  and  rejects  the  MX 
missile  as  playing  a  role  in  our  nation- 
al defense. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  discussion. 

Senator  GLsmi  said: 

We  must  break  out  of  the  intellectual  and 
bureaucratic  rut  of  thinking  that  we  can 
somehow  solve  complex  strategic  problems 
by  simply  buying  another  piece  of  hardware. 
What  we  need  most  now  are  ideas  and  oon- 
cepU  as  strategic  doctrine,  not  Just  a  bunch 
of  shiny  new  things  for  the  Pentagon  to  play 
with. 


Reject  the  MX  mlaslles  once  and  for 
all  and  saite  the  taxpayers  bilUons  of 
dollars.  We  certainly  have  more  Impor- 
tant priortUes  than  this  wasteful 
system. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpb). 

Mr.  WOtPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  h<ve 
that  my  ooUeagues  In  this  body  lis- 
tened very,  very  carefully  to  the  re- 
marks a  moment  ago  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks).  Tou 
wlU  note  in  that  speech  of  his  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  remark  made 
about  the  MX  mIssUe.  which  haiwens 
to  be  the  subject  we  are  supposed  to 
be  debating  at  the  moment. 

Why  was  there  nothing  said  about 
the  MX  mIssUe?  Very  simply  because 
there  is  no  defense  to  be  made  of  the 
MX  missile  on  military,  national  secu- 
rity groiuids. 

The  other  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  PRITCHARO).  in  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Dicks,  observed  that,  indeed.  If 
you  focus  only  on  the  MX  missile  it 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense.  In  his 
words  I  believe,  it  is  only  In  the  con- 
text of  the  package  that  is  before  us 
that  it  ma^es  sense. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  we  are  not 
voting  on  a  package.  We  aro  voting  on 
whether  or  not  to  i4>proprlate  money 
for  the  MX  missUe.  That  Is  the  deci- 
sion we  are  making  today. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  about  that 
package.  aix>ut  the  political  arguments 
that  are  being  advanced,  as  distinct 
from  the  national  security  arguments. 
Incidentally,  if  you  stUl  believe  that 
there  is  a  national  security  Justifica- 
tion for  the  hO.  missile,  then  I  urge 
you  to  read  that  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report.  Because  it  is  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report  that  repudi- 
ates the  concept  of  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability. And  it  is  that  report  which 
talks  about  the  vuhierablllty  of  the 
MXmissilb. 

So  why  are  we  being  asked  to  sup- 
port this  venture?  For  political  rea- 
sons. We  are  being  told  very  simply 
that  the  acquisition  of  100  MX  mis- 
siles and  1.000  new  nuclear  warheads 
will  help  build  a  national  consensus  on 
arms  control  policy,  that  it  is  somehow 
in  the  national  interest  to  have  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  this  question. 

Well,  we  had  in  front  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  last  Thurs- 
day Adm.  Noel  Gayler.  former  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Security  Agency, 
who  responded  to  a  question  on  this 
point:  "I  do  not  think  anything  as 
nonsensical  as  the  MX  can  support  a 
consensus^"  And  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  who  are  cast- 
ing themselves  as  moderates  desirous 
of  finding  this  national  consensus, 
that  you  do  a  disservice.  Tou  do  a  dis- 
service to  this  country  and  you  do  a 
disservice  to  this  body  when  you  try  to 
resurrect  a  national  consensus  on  a 


policy  that  is  politically  motivated, 
that  has  no  Justification  from  the 
stan^wlnt  of  our  national  security. 

What  Is  the  other  rationale  being  of- 
fered up?  The  other  political  ration- 
ale? "Well."  our  colleagues  tell  us.  "we 
received  this  letter  and  suddenly  the 
President  has  become  really  commit- 
ted to  arms  controL"  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  put  that  question— as  to  whether 
there  was  any  substance  in  that  letter 
from  President  Reagan  to  our  col- 
leagues—to the  military  experts  who 
were  before  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  they  said  to  us  unequivo- 
cally—and  I  am  talking  about  people 
like  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  nego- 
tiator of  the  SALT  I  agreement; 
McOeorge  Bundy.  former  National  Se- 
curity Adviser.  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner,  Former  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency;  as  well  as  Ad- 
miral Bayler— they  said  very  simply 
that  these  colleagues  of  ours  are  ap- 
parently prepared  to  accept  very  gen- 
eral statements  of  intent,  as  distinct 
from  a  real  commitment  to  an  arms 
control  posture  that  would  genuinely 
serve  American  national  security. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  make  this  Judg- 
ment today  on  the  basis  of  our  nation- 
al security  interests,  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  political  interests  of  the  White 
House.  Let  us  reaffirm  the  decision 
made  last  December  and  terminate, 
once  and  for  all,  the  funding  for  this 
ill-conceived,  costly  and  destabilizing 
^^^c  8vsti6in 

Bfr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Berman). 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
of  the  debate  on  MX  centers  on  the 
relative  power  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  ICBM's.  "Hard-target-kill-capa- 
bility." "throw  weight,"  "accuracy," 
"counterforce";  these  words  merely 
obscure  the  primary  purpose  of  any 
nuclear  weapon  in  a  nuclear  age.  They 
distract  us  from  the  ultimate  goals  of 
nuclear  strategy. 

As  Bernard  Brodie,  one  of  the  first 
architects  of  nuclear  strategy,  wrote  in 
1946.  "No  adequate  defense  against 
the  bomb  exists."  Thus,  "the  first  and 
most  vital  step  in  any  American  securi- 
ty program  is  to  take  measures  to 
guarantee  ourselves  *  *  •  the  possibili- 
ty of  retaliation  in  kind."  This  was 
true  in  1946.  It  is  true  today. 

In  the  midst  of  this  debate  on  a  new 
weapons  system,  which  may  plimge  us 
into  an  unmanageable  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  we  can  well  ask, 
how  does  the  MX  stack  up  against 
Brodle's  requirements  for  our  nuclear 
strategy: 

First.  Does  it  provide  an  ability  to 
retaliate? 

Second.  Is  it  survivable? 

Clearly  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  "No."  The  MX  is  ill-designed 
to  be  a  retaliatory  weapon.  We  cannot 
expect  it  to  survive  a  first  strike.  A 
recent  Air  Force  study  estimated  that 


by  the  end  of  the  decade  only  1  MX 
out  of  100  would  survive  surprise 
attack. 

If  it  cannot  retaliate  because  It 
cannot  survive,  what  place  has  MX  in 
our  deterrent  force?  At  what  point  do 
we  have  such  awesome  first-strike  ca- 
pability that  the  other  side  can 
wonder  about  its  retaliatory  forces? 
The  warheads  in  MX  in  addition  to 
Bfinuteman  HI  would  all  point  at 
Soviet  ICBM's;  we  must  remember 
that  the  Soviets  have  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  nuclear  forces  in 
land-based  ICBM's  while  we  have  only 
about  one-quarter. 

How  would  the  Soviets  respond  to  a 
threat  that  their  land-based  ICBM's 
would  not  survive  a  first  strike?  Would 
they  plan  to  launch  on  warning,  or 
simply  strike  first? 

In  a  world  of  more  acctirate,  more 
powerful  MIRV'd  ICBM's  both  sides 
will  be  more  likely  to  feel  they  must 
use  it,  or  lose  it. 

This  past  month,  the  latest  state- 
ment on  our  strategic  forces,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report,  reaf- 
firmed the  principles  of  stability,  bal- 
ance, and  assured  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity. Although  the  report  recommends 
deploying  MX— the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment contradicts  that  one  suggestion. 

The  Commission  said  that  "stability 
would  be  the  primary  objective"  of 
modernization  and  arms  control.  It 
argued  that  we  should  reduce  "the 
value  and  importance  of  individual 
strategic  targets."  It  favored  a  small 
single  warhead  missile  and  a  general 
reduction  of  warheads  in  our  forces. 
MX  is  a  destabilizing  weapon,  which 
can  only  give  the  Soviets  the  incentive 
to  match  the  entire  range  of  U.S  stra- 
tegic systems.  The  MX  MIRV  capabili- 
ties fly  in  the  face  of  an  initiative  to 
reduce  warheads.  As  former  CIA  Di- 
rector Stansfield  Turner  told  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  we  need  not 
define  American  needs  in  terms  of  mir- 
roring the  size  and  shape  of  our  nucle- 
ar forces.  We  have  developed  a  superi- 
or, different  deterrent  configuration. 
Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 

None  of  the  arguments  by  MX  advo- 
cates are  deterrence  arguments,  nor 
are  they  stability  arguments.  They  are 
about  national  consensus.  The  Scow- 
croft Commission  made  the  reasonable 
suggestion  that  this  Nation  work 
toward  a  "national  consensus  with  re- 
spect to  our  strategic  deployments  and 
arms  control."  But  the  administration 
has  linked  that  worthwhile  goal  to  one 
issue  and  one  issue  alone:  the  MX.  Are 
we  to  support  a  dangerous  system  in 
the  name  of  unity? 

Administration  claims  that  it  is  con- 
verted to  warhead  control  are  not 
enough,  and  Congress  should  not 
merely  accept  that  claim  at  face  value. 
We  need  to  know  more.  Where  does 
the  United  States  stand  on  limiting 
warheads    per    missile,    throwweight. 
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bombers,  cruise  missUes.  forward 
bssint  systems;  where  does  the  United 
States  stand  on  first  use  and  launch 
<m  wamlnc?  The  Soviets  will  want  to 
know*.  Congress  should  too.  If  we  are 
coinc  to  barpdn  with  the  President, 
let  us  bargain  for  real  answers. 

Why  does  a  show  of  resolution 
depend  on  the  BfX?  It  is  certainly  not 
the  only  weapons  system  this  Con- 
gress will  discuss  in  the  coming  weeks. 
There  is  no  onergency.  We  can  take 
our  time  and  find  the  best  solution  to 
meet  our  defense  needs.  We  need  a 
consensus,  but  it  should  focus  on  a 
meaningful  arms  control  program. 

Let  us  demonstrate  our  consensus  in 
a  different  way.  Let  us  send  a  message 
to  Moscow.  By  stopping  MX  now  we 
offer  the  Soviets  a  firm,  positive  chal- 
lenge. We  draw  the  line  and  move 
toward  a  deterrent  land-bssed  system 
that  emphasizes  smaller  missiles, 
fewer  warheads,  less  vulnerable 
launching  systems.  It  makes  obsolete 
much  of  their  current  hardware.  They 
need  no  convincing  that  today  we  have 
the  force  necessary  to  deter  an  attack: 
they  know  we  possess  it  already. 

When  we  built  the  atom  bomb  we 
changed  warfare  forever.  Bernard 
Brodie  saw  this  and  proclaimed  "thus 
far  the  chief  purpose  of  our  military 
establishment  has  been  to  win  wars. 
FrtMn  now  on  its  chief  purpose  must  be 
to  avert  them.  It  can  have  almost  no 
other  useful  purpose."  Let  us  move  to 
avert  wars.  Any  money  for  MX  is  too 
much. 

D  1610 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroules). 

Mr.  BCAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  respond  in  kind  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  outstanding  Member  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  in  a  state- 
ment that  he  had  made  about  2  hours 
ago  relative  to  those  who  are  against 
the  MX  missiles,  that  were  the  ones 
talking  about  bargaining  chips.  And  I 
realize  of  course  that  perhaps  not  in 
the  gentleman's  committee's  meeting, 
but  in  my  committee's  meetings,  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  meetings. 
we  have  heard  testimony  from  those 
who  have  sUted,  just  1  year  ago,  that 
the  MX  is  needed  for  a  bargaining 
chip  and  since  that  time  they  have 
changed  their  mind.  I  just  want  to 
make  that  as  part  of  the  Record.  And 
I  respect  of  course  where  the  gentle- 
man is  coming  from. 

I  think  the  one  thing  that  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  now  that  the  debate  is 
growing  to  a  close  is  that  I  have 
always  believed  very  strongly  that  if  I 
go  into  negotiations  I  go  in  from  the 
position  of  strength.  If  it  is  a  fact  and 
I  think  it  Is  factual  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  greatest  strength  is  in  the 
land-based  mtesile  area,  or  at  least  70 
percent  of  their  strategic  weapons  is  in 
the  land-based  area,  do  we  honestly 


believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  be  bullied  into  a  position  of  giving 
up  their  strength  relative  to  negotia- 
tions in  arms  control? 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  today  were  to  come  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  say  to  the 
United  States,  "We  are  going  to  build 
a  bigger  and  better  submarine  than 
what  you  have  in  the  Trident  subma- 
rine." do  the  Members  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  SUtes  would  bar- 
gain away  their  strength  in  this  one 
area  we  have  superiority? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  say  to 
the  United  SUtes.  "We  are  going  to 
build  an  air  force,  we  are  going  to 
scare  you.  and  we  want  you  to  stop 
building  the  B-1  bomber."  do  you 
think  the  United  SUtes  would  give  up 
the  B-1  bomber? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  now 
that  this  debate  is  coming  to  a  close,  is 
this:  The  Soviet  Union  will  not  give  up 
their  one  part  of  the  triad  where  they 
feel  they  have  superiority  and  that  is 
in  the  land-based  missiles. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  also 
while  we  are  talking  about  a  weapons 
system  to  talk  about  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  military.  I  commend  the 
administration  on  the  modernization 
initiatives  relative  to  the  conventional 
arms  and  what  we  do  we  are  doing  rel- 
ative to  a  greater  moneUry  policy  for 
our  military  personnel.  But  when  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  asked 
to  reduce  by  a  cerUin  limit  on  funding 
the  reductions  did  not  come  out  of  the 
strategic  areas,  the  reductions,  85  per- 
cent of  those  reductions,  came  out  in 
that  modernization  of  the  convention- 
al arms. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  this  coun- 
try as  taxpayers  and  we  represent  230 
million  people.  And  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  very  carefully 
before  we  blow  $22  billion  on  a  weap- 
ons system  which  will  be  useless. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  MX 
has  come  before  this  House:  nor  is  it 
likely  that  today's  debate  will  be  the 
last. 

But  as  we  consider  this  $20  billion 
program,  I  hope  we  can  answer  a  criti- 
cal question:  Is  MX  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  SUtes.  or  is  it  a 
billion  dollar  symbol  of  very  limited 
military  value? 

That  is  what  we  must  decide. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the 
Congress  auid  the  American  people 
have  heard  some  rather  astonishing 
proclamations  from  the  administra- 
tion on  MX.  At  times,  the  rhetoric  has 
been  so  hot  it  appeared  western  civili- 
zation would  fall  if  MX  were  not  built. 

Fortunately,  passions  have  cooled, 
loose  talk  has  stopped,  and  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  has  correctly  point- 
ed out  that  the  vulnerability  of  land- 
based  missiles  can  in  no  way  be  trans- 
lated into  a  general  viilnerability  of 
our  total  strategic  force.  America  is 
not  a  weak  and  threatened  nation. 


Thus,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  in 
this  Congress— and  to  the  relief  of  the 
American  public— the  window  of  vul- 
nerability has  been  closed.  It  has  been 
closed,  not  with  the  deployment  of 
MX  in  an  exotic  basing  mode,  but 
rather,  with  the  simple  honest  assess- 
ment of  U.S.  strategic  capability  by 
the  Scowcrof t  Commission. 

But.  to  mix  the  good  with  the  bad. 
the  Commission  has  also  recommend- 
ed the  deployment  of  MX  as  an  ex- 
pression of  national  will. 

Consequently,  our  question  today: 
Should  we  deploy  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos? 

To  answer  this,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  understand  why  we  decided 
to  build  MX  in  the  first  place.  During 
hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  justification 
for  MX  was  clearly  sUted. 

MX  is  a  means  to  make  Minuteman  sur- 
vivable.  MX  does  not  mean  a  different  mis- 
sile or  a  specific  basing  mode,  it  means  find- 
ing a  way  to  make  Minuteman  survivable 
under  any  circumstance. 

That  was  1978. 

In  June  of  1976.  the  conference 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  con- 
Uined  specific  instructions  on  MX. 

To  quote  the  conference  report: 

The  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  missile  system  is  to  provide  a  land- 
based  survivable  strategic  force.  The  devel- 
opment of  an  alternative  basing  mode  as  op- 
posed to  a  fixed  or  silo-based  mode  is  the 
key  element  in  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
providing  such  a  survivable  system  should 
be  the  only  purpose  of  this  effort. 

Again  to  quote  that  final  line  of  in- 
struction "providing  a  survivable 
system  should  be  the  only  purpose  of 
this  effort." 

Lest  we  forget,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready once  rejected  MX  deployment  in 
Minuteman  silos. 

It  was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  who.  on 
November  2, 1981.  said: 

By  stuffing  the  MX's  into  fixed  silos  we 
are  creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks 
for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at  •  *  *.  Ifs  of 
little  use  unless  the  Soviets  are  convinced 
that  it  can  survive  an  attack.  Without  that, 
the  Russians  will  have  no  incent'ive  to  start 
serious  arms  control  talks. 

If  there  is  still  any  question  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  military  value  of  MX 
then  consider  last  week's  assessment 
by  the  Air  Force  that  as  little  as  1  per- 
cent of  U.S.  land-based  missile  force 
might  survive  "a  well  executed  Soviet 
first  strike." 

It  is  understandable  why  members 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  would 
concede  that  political  pressures  rather 
than  military  factors  figured  most 
prominently  in  the  recommendation 
that  100  MX  missiles  be  placed  in  ex- 
isting Minuteman  silos. 

Let  us  face  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  sound  military  case  in  support 


of  MX  without  a  survivable  basing 
mode.  .  ^ 

What  the  House  debates  today  Is  ba- 
sically a  political  questkm.  If  the 
President  wins,  it  is  the  poUUcal  bal- 
ance and  not  the  strategic  balance 
that  will  be  altered. 

As  one  very  distinguished  Journalist 
put  it: 

MX  may  not  be  a  bargaintais  chip  with 
the  SovleU  In  Geneva,  but  it  sure  ia  with 
the  ConiveM  in  Washington. 

While  mitfiy  claim  that  there  is  an 
element  of  consensus  involved.  MX  is 
not  a  ingtrument  of  ocmipromiBe, 
either  in  t^e  Congress  or  in  arms  ne- 
gotiations With  the  Soviet  Union. 

McOeor0e  Bundy  said  it  best  To 
quote  his  testimony: 

The  Russians  know  aa  well  ss  we  do  that 
we  have  half  a  dosen  other  protrams  of 
strategic  modernization  In  bsnd.  and  they 
do  not  forget  what  administration  spokes- 
men conataatly  paas  over— the  commanding 
U.S.  lead  in  strategic  systems  other  than 
ICBM's.  We  have  so  many  good  programs  in 
hand  that  we  have  no  need  to  Impress  the 
Russians  with  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  resolution,  and  an  end  to  the  MX. 

ytc.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  miiiute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Lowrt). 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  there  a  kindergarten 
textbook  some  place  that  says  that  the 
Americans  are  eternally  good  and  the 
Soviets  are  eternally  bad.  because  time 
after  time  on  this  floor  Members  have 
been  saying.  "We  would  never  use  first 
strike." 

I.  like  other  Members  In  this  House, 
believe  we  would  not  use  first  strike, 
but  how  can  anybody  say.  given  the 
situation  *  number  of  years  from  now. 
we  would  hot  use  f  h^t  strike? 

The  real  question  of  the  danger  of 
the  MX  i*.  do  the  Russians  think  we 
would  use  first  strike?  Now  put  your- 
self in  Russia's  position  with  us  having 
the  hard  sUo  kiUer  capability  of  the 
MX  and  say.  "I  wonder  how  I  like 
them  developing  the  MX?"  The  MX 
proponents  say  that  we  are  only  going 
to  build  100  BflX's  and  that  is  not 
enough  wturheads  for  total  first  strike 
but  a  hii^er  number  of  MX's  would 
give  us  first  strike  capability. 

Do  my  colleagues  think  Russia 
thinks  we!  are  only  going  to  build  100 
of  them? 

The  distinguished  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Mr.  Bm- 
HETT,  has  been  here  35  years  answered 
my  question  yesterday  saying. 

I  can't  say  we  will  stop  at  100. 

Well,  there  is  a  number  above  100 
that  is  flrat  strike.  The  question  of 
how  dangerous  this  is  is  what  do  the 
Russians  think  we  are  going  to  do. 

During  this  debate  on  the  MX.  it  has 
been  asserted  that  only  100  MX  mls- 
sUes  wUl  be  deployed.  If  nothing  else  is 
certain.  «e  are  told,  it  is  that  no  more 
than  100  of  these  missiles  will  ever  be 


put  into  silos.  Since  there  will  not  be 
enough  for  a  first  strike,  they  will  not 
threaten  the  Soviet  Uni(m  or  put  a 
hair  trigger  on  the  arms  race.  Accord- 
ingly, concern  about  the  destabilizing 
effects  of  the  MX  deployment  is  mis- 
gtiided. 

I  am  not  so  stue.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that,  on  the  contrary,  there  will 
very  probably  be  intense  pressure  to 
deploy  additional  MX  missiles  by  the 
time  the  deployment  program  is  near- 
ing  completion. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
has  estimated  that  its  MX  basing 
mode  will  cost  a  total  of  $14.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982  dollars  between 
1984  and  1988.  The  figure  increases 
when  it  is  calculated  in  then-year  dol- 
lars, and  the  overall  cost  is  even  great- 
er when  we  include  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  spent.  A  more  accurate  es- 
timate is  about  $27  billion  then-year 
dollars,  including  $6.7  billion  that  has 
already  been  spent.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  cost  will  be  much 
greater,  given  the  cost  overruns  fre- 
quently associated  with  weapons  pro- 
ctu%ment. 

Yor  my  inunediate  purpose,  however, 
the  important  point  is  not  the  total 
cost,  but  how  the  funds  are  spent  over 
several  years  and  how  that  is  likely  to 
affect  the  political  circimistances 
under  which  later  decisions  about  the 
MX  are  made.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  figures  will  do 
even  though  they  imderstate  the  total 
cost  of  the  MX. 

In  the  beginning  of  1988,  according 
to  the  Commission's  estimates,  we  will 
have  spent  $13.2  billion  on  the  MX. 
An  additional  $1.4  billion  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  deployment. 
We  will  have  already  spent  $2.5  billion 
on  the  small,  single-warhead  Midget- 
man.  For  1988,  $2.8  billion  more  will 
be  needed,  if  the  program  is  on  sched- 
ule and  on  budget.  That  will,  in  fact, 
be  more  than  was  spent  on  Midgetman 
in  the  previous  4  years.  As  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report  notes,  Midg- 
etman will  also  have  significant  costs 
beyond  the  1984-88  period.  As  the  MX 
winds  down  in  its  procurement  cycle, 
the  Midgetman  will  be  about  to  wind 
up.  Even  if  the  costs  of  each  program 
are  significantly  greater,  this  spending 
pattern  will  still  hold  true. 

At  about  that  time,  with  deficits  in 
the  $250  biUion  range,  elections  ap- 
proaching, and  a  thriving  MX  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  there  will  be 
intense  pressiu^  to  extend  MX-related 
contracts  by  building  more  MX  mis- 
siles and  to  find  some  budgetary  sav- 
ings by  canceling  Midgetman. 

Some  cautionary  comments  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  suggest  that  Midgetman  may 
not  be  a  very  attractive  program  by 
that  time: 

This  new  system  still  has  many  uncertain- 
ties, particularly  in  terms  of  cost  and  of  the 
feasibility  of  hardening  truck  mobile  mis- 


sUes or  superhardening  fixed  sheltos.  For 
example,  unlev  the  United  States  can  nego- 
tiate severe  UmiU  on  the  level  of  ICBM  war- 
heads, the  number  of  single  warhead  mis- 
siles needed  for  a  force  of  reasonable  capa- 
bility and  survivability  could  make  the 
system  costs,  and  the  amount  of  land  re- 
quired, prohiMUvely  great.  Lacking  that 
hardness,  the  mobUe  system  is  easily  bar- 
raged  into  destruction  or  forced  into  peace- 
time deployment  on  highways,  which  would 
raise  poUUcal  difficulties. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  arms  race 
situation  wiU  be  at  that  time.  We  are 
now  being  told  that  100  destabilizing 
BfX  missiles  will  create  an  incentive  to 
reach  stabilizUig  arms  agreements.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  by  1988.  the 
next  100  will  be  offered  up  as  the  way 
to  get  stalled  arms  talks  going  again. 
This  possibility  is  particularly  likely 
since  incentives  like  the  MX  do  not 
work  as  intended.  Instead  of  motivat- 
ing the  other  side  to  negotiate,  they 
add  to  mistrust.  So  the  first  100  MX 
missiles  could  well  lay  the  ground  for 
a  stalemate  in  negotiations,  thereby 
creating  a  situation  in  which  deploy- 
ment of  the  next  100  will  be  urged  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  oiu*  national 
will  so  that  the  stalemate  can  be 
broken. 

Comments  by  administration  offi- 
cials indicate  that  they  are  considering 
the  possibility  of  deploying  more  than 
100  MX  missiles.  To  quote  New  Yoi* 
Times  correspondent  Leslie  Gelb: 

Thomas  C.  Reed,  a  (Scowcroft)  commis- 
sion member  and  still  a  key  Reagan  advisor 
despite  his  recent  departure  from  the  Ad- 
ministration said:  "A  bargaining  chip  is 
what  we'll  do  If  the  Soviets  don't  come  to 
the  table."  That  is,  as  commission  chairman 
Brent  Scowcroft  also  intimated,  the  admin- 
istration intends  to  deploy  the  first  100 
MXs  and  threaten  the  Soviets  with  more  to 
come. 

In  his  November  22,  1982.  speech.  ^' 
President  Reagan  held  out  the  possi- 
bility of  building  more  silos,  saying: 

We  would  prefer  that  the  Soviet  disman- 
tle SS-18's,  rather  than  we  build  more 
holes. 

We  Will  know  considerably  more 
about  these  technical  and  political 
problems  and  increased  costs  by  1988. 
At  that  time,  I  believe,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  choice  of  pressing  forward  with 
Midgetman.  which  could  by  then  have 
developed  an  imcanny  resemblance  to 
the  costly  and  politically  disastrous 
shell  game  basing  mode  for  the  MX. 
Or  we  can  listen  to  the  built-in  con- 
stituency of  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials and  contractors  who  will  point  to 
the  lower  unit  costs  of  an  additional 
MX  deployment  and  the  dependability 
of  an  existing  production  line. 

We  all  know  how  durable  military 
programs  are.  as  the  B-11.  the  C-5. 
and  the  F-18  demonstrate.  The  BfIX 
wUl  be  no  different.  If  100  of  the  mis- 
siles are  deployed,  the  pressure  to 
deploy  another  100  will  be  immense. 
That  is  the  issue  we  will  be  voting  on 
in  5  or  6  years. 
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Thoae  extrm  minOes  will  create  an 
even  creftter  first  strike  threat  to 
Soviet  miasUes,  a  first  strike  threat 
which  is  of  no  use  to  us  at  all  unless 
we  wish  to  begin  a  nuclear  war.  The 
results  will  be  increased  instability  and 
mlstruct.  a  decreased  possibility  of 
controlling  the  arms  race,  and  greater 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  outcome.  Let  us 
take  the  first  step  now,  by  voting 
against  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Evahs). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, placing  MX  missiles  in  existing 
Mlnuteman  sUos.  which  this  resolution 
would  approve,  makes  them  hopelessly 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike.  Con- 
gress recognised  this  when  it  rejected 
a  virtually  identical  basing  mode  last 
year.  It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  bil- 
lions on  the  MX  when  it  will  be  no 
more  survivable  than  the  missile  it  re- 
places. 

Our  huge  Federal  deficits  are  caus- 
ing Congress  to  scale  back  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  rate  of  increase  in 
military  spending.  Under  these  cir- 
cimistances.  we  must  concentrate  on 
getting  the  most  for  our  defense  dollar 
and  make  certain  that  new  weapons 
programs  on  which  we  embark  will  im- 
prove our  national  security.  Squander- 
ing billions  on  the  vulnerable  and  de- 
stabilizing MX  would  be  indefensible, 
even  under  an  unlimited  military 
budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  voting  against  the  release  of  funds 
for  the  flawed  MX  program.  This  may 
be  our  last  chance  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther escalation  of  an  arms  race  that  no 
one  will  win. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bsoell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
listen  to  this  debate  I  get  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  in  a  fairyland.  Appar- 
ently the  way  we  move  forward  toward 
less  missiles  is  by  building  more.  Ap- 
parently we  do  not  have  a  deficit  of 
some  $200  biUion.  My  people  are  con- 
cerned about  that  deficit.  I  spoke  this 
morning  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  the  present  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  cut  tMck  our  fimding  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  with  as  much 
as  a  SO-peroent  cut,  and  yet  we  come  to 
some  missiles  that  are  going  to  be  use- 
less and  money  does  not  seem  to 
matter  one  particle. 

I  ask  the  Members,  if  you  really  rep- 
resent the  taxpayers  of  America,  if 
you  represent  the  future  generations 
that  would  like  to  see  a  movement  in 
the  other  direction  on  this  crazy  nu- 
clear arms  race,  for  heaven's  sakes. 
step  forward  and  vote  against  this 
foolish  expenditure  that  is  being  pro- 
posed on  this  MX  missile. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  release  of  further  funding  for  the 
development  of  the  MX— also  known 
as  the  "Peacekeeper"— missile  because 
in  my  Judgment,  the  MX  will  do  little 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  add  virtually 
nothing  to  present  U.S.  nuclear  deter- 
rent capacity  over  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  further  develo|»nent  of  the  MX 
will  serve  undoubtedly  to  siphon  off 
increasingly  scarce  defense  moneys 
that  could  be  applied  to  better  and 
more  valuable  weapons  programs  and 
systems  that  would  serve  to  truly  en- 
hance our  Nation's  security  and  thus, 
better  insure  the  prospects  for  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  113  would  be  an  un- 
conscionable act  and  in  my  mind,  rep- 
resents a  complete  misapplication  of 
American  tax  dollars  that  are  intended 
to  provide  for  our  Nation's  defense. 
Further,  approval  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 113  would  be  an  abuse  of  the 
public  trust  and  their  confidence  in 
our  abilities  as  national  leaders  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  find  it  somewhat  peculiar  that  can- 
didate Reagan  ran  on  a  platform  of 
U.S.  ICBM  silo  vulnerability,  telling 
the  American  people  that  SALT  II 
jeopardized  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  And  now.  President  Reagan 
tells  us  that  the  MX— deployed  in  the 
same  vulnerable  silos— represents  a 
needed  and  valuable  bargaining  chip 
which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  real  reductions  in  nuclear 
arsenals.  He  tells  us  that  this  basing 
mode  demonstrates  American  national 
will  and  that  as  a  result  of  its  deploy- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  will  look  more 
favorably  upon  our  present  negotiat- 
ing position  in  Geneva.  In  exchange 
for  our  support.  President  Reagan  has 
promised  to  develop  a  new.  mobile, 
single  shot  ICBM,  the  Midgetman.  and 
will  endorse  the  concept  of  the  so- 
called  nuclear  build-down  proposal. 
Who  is  kidding  whom? 

American  and  Soviet  missile  silos  are 
equally  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack. 
This  being  the  sad  result  of  four  dec- 
ades of  relentless  nuclear  armaments 
improvements  and  the  advent  of 
MIRV'd  missiles.  Clearly,  while  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  Soviets  may 
be  somewhat  more  willing  to  examine 
our  negotiating  positions  at  Geneva,  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  they  too  will 
determine  to  demonstrate  their  abili- 
ties to  exert  their  national  will  and 
further  refine  the  SS-18  or  develop  a 
new  generation  missile  to  acquire  the 
same  devastating  hard  target  lull  char- 
acteristics of  the  MX.  Thus,  both  na- 
tions will  continue  in  their  progress 
toward  launch-on-waming  strategies 
which  will  make  accidental  nuclear 
war  much  more  likely. 

The  MX  remains  a  missile  without  a 
mission  but  approval  of  its  further  de- 
velopment will  do  little  to  add  to  our 


national  security  and  guarantee  a 
more  precarious  strategic  environ- 
ment. As  responsible  decisionmakers, 
we  cannot  approve  such  a  proposaL 

Robert  Browning  stated  that  "leas  is 
more."  Today,  on  the  verge  of  1984. 
President  Rcwgan  tells  us  that  "more 
is  less."  While  many  of  us  may  choose 
to  support  the  President's  request.  I 
shall  not.  This  kind  of  "double  speak" 
will  not  preserve  the  peace,  or  enhance 
our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Sikorski). 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
discussion  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113  is  taking  many  forms.  We 
talk  about  the  military  case.  We  talk 
about  the  political  case.  We  talk  about 
our  national  resolve  and  fortitude. 
And,  we  talk  about  peace  and  econom- 
ic realities.  The  MX  fails  in  all  cases. 

Placing  a  new  missile  in  vulnerable 
silos  does  not  make  sense.  Let  us  listen 
to  Secretary  Weinberger 

I  don't  think  the  Mlnuteman  silos  can  be 
hardened  enough  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
warrant  putting  MX  missiles  in  fixed  and 
known  silos  *  *  * 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  isn't  any  ground-based  system  that  is 
survivable. 

And.  let  us  listen  to  Chairman  Addab- 
Bo: 

Placing  some  40  MX  missiles  in  Minute- 
man  silos  was  denied  by  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember 1981.  by  a  90-4  vote.  If  40  was  unac- 
ceptable, why  would  100  change  anything? 

There  is  no  political  case  for  the 
MX.  We  do  little  to  show  our  national 
resolve  to  anyone  by  being  foolish  and 
illogical.  The  Soviets  know  what  we 
have,  what  we  can  do.  We  have  9,0(X) 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  in  our 
stockpile.  We  have  all  the  bargaining 
chips  we  need.  We  are  now  moderniz- 
ing every  element  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent—from the  D-5  missile  to  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

Building  the  MX  does  not  lead  to 
peace.  Rather,  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
and  a  waste  of  a  national  effort.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon— the  home  of 
cost  overruns  that  never  end— putting 
the  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silos  will  now 
cost  over  $20  billion.  Under  the  best- 
case  instance,  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  not  yet  reached  more, 
MX  will  be  on  line  three  years  before 
the  Trident  D-5  and  Midgetman. 
Again,  to  quote  Chairman  Aooabbo: 

What  is  the  cost  effectiveness  of  at  least 
$7.4  billion  per  year  for  an  attractive  target 
in  a  vulnerable  silo? 

Listen  to  the  other  experts: 
Maxwell  Taylor,   former  Chairman 

of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  "The  MX 

fails  to  qualify  as  essential." 
McGeorge  Bundy,  former  National 

Security  Adviser.  Robert  McNamara. 

former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cyrus 

Vance,    former    Secretary    of    State: 


"The  MX  ife  an  unneeded  duplication 
of  programs." 

Stansfield  Turner.  fMmer  Chief  of 
Naval  Opet»tions  and  former  director 
of  the  CIA:  "If  the  MX  is  deployed  in 
fixed  sUoB.  the  probability  of  nuclear 
war  by  miscalculation  or  accident  in- 
creases." 

We  have  heard  from  the  experts.  We 
have  heard  from  the  bishops.  We  have 
also  heard  from  the  American  people. 
Last  November  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  voting  on  this  issue 
voted  in  favor  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  an  immediate,  verifi- 
able freew  on  the  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  body  confirmed  that  feeling  with 
our  vote  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  278-149.  Now.  we 
must  continue  our  work.  More  than  75 
percent  of  my  mall  is  against  any 
fimding  for  the  MX.  To  quote  from 
one  line:  "There's  a  pretty  big  group 
that  wants  to  put  a  stop  to  this  war 
toy— they're  called  taxpayers." 

As  we  carry  out  our  deliberations 
today,  we  do  so  in  a  nation  where  20 
million  are  left  unemployed  and  our 
economy  continues  to  hemorrhage  due 
to  deficits  partially  driven  by  defense 
spending.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
words  of  g  five-star  general.  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  said  spending  of 
America's  wealth  for  rockets  is  the 
"spending  of  the  sweat  of  (America's) 
laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists, 
the  hopes  of  its  children." 


We  should  not  underrate  the  sub- 
stantial military  strength  of  the  Soviet 
wr  their  global  desires.  However,  wast- 
ing billions  of  precious  dollars  on  a 
program  of  dubious  value  will  not 
make  us  stronger  or  safer,  or  better 
able  to  deter  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  ex- 
perts believe  it  will  do  the  opposite— 
and  it  will  wreak  f  luther  havoc  on  our 
economy.  We  have  to  make  hard 
choices  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  tax 
dollars.  MX  is  a  waste  of  those  dollars. 

D  1620 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
several  years,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  debated  the  fate  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile, and  the  countless  so-called  and 
elusive  basing  modes  for  that  weapon. 
Last  December's  debate  in  the  House 
captured  the  essential  arguments  on 
both  sides,  so  I  reread  the  Record  in 
order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how 
the  argimients  stacked  up.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  useful  for  me  to  review 
this  debate  with  my  colleagues  than  to 
argue  my  own  point  of  view  on  the 
matter. 

One  thing  immediately  struck  me. 
The  debate  has  an  ambiguous  quality. 
Proponents  and  opponents  not  only 
disagree  in  their  assumptions  of  what 
constitutes  a  formidable  nuclear  deter- 
rent capability.  They  also  disagree 
about  the  facts:  whether  our  nuclear 
capability  stacks  up  well  in  relation  to 
the  Soviets;  whether  or  not  the  United 


States  has  modernized  its  nuclear 
force:  whether  the  proposed  MX  mi»- 
sile  is  merely  a  carbon  copy  of  a 
weapon  the  Soviets  already  have— the 
SS-18.  I  believe— or  whether  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  significantly  more  powerful 
weapon  than  any  in  either  superpow- 
er's current  arsenal.  I  was  also  struck 
in  the  debate  by  what  was  omitted. 
Few  talked  about  launch-on-waming 
specter,  and  whether  the  United 
States  would  merely  sit  out  a  conjec- 
tured Soviet  first  strike,  or  return  the 
attack,  in  which  case  it  does  not  really 
matter  whether  our  silos  are  hardened 
or  vulnerable.  Nobody  talked  about 
how  to  avert  a  first-strike  sitUF-tion.  Or 
how  to  really  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  instead  of  continuing  to  build 
more  weapons  that  one  side  or  the 
other  is  compelled  to  match. 

The  proponents  of  the  MX  have  ad- 
vanced several  arguments,  which  I 
have  labeled,  the  "Soviet  Invincibility 
Argument."  the  "Bargaining  Chip  Ar- 
gument," the  'Quid  Pro  Quo  Argu- 
ment," and  a  novel  argtmient  that  was 
advanced  last  December  by  a  Member 
for  South  Carolina— on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  should  point  out— which 
can  be  dubbed,  using  the  Member's 
own  words,  the  "Political  Prostitute 
Argument." 

Naturally,  each  of  these  pro-MX  missUe 
arguments  is  countered  by  an  anti-MX  mis- 
sile argument,  and  the  opponents  even  have 
a  few  that  have  not  been  answered  by  the 
proponents. 

I  shall  lay  out  the  arguments  at  this 
point  with  a  brief  summary: 


Pro 


Con 


I.  Soviet  invincibility  argument: 

A  Member  from  Texas  argued  that  while  the  Soviet  ICBM  force 

is  immune  from  attack,  our  own  force  is  extremely  vulnerable. 
A  Member  from  CaUfomla  added  that  since   1967  we  have 

essentially  been  engaged  in  a  unilateral  nuclear  freeze,  since 

we  have  built  no  new  missiles  and  bombers  in  that  period. 
A  Member  from  Wyoming,  where  the  MX  presumably  would 

eventually  be  located,  added  that  our  ICBM  force  is  15-25 

years  Old  and  basically  out-of-date. 
And.  fimlly.  a  Member  from  South  Carolina,  whom  I  referred 

to  earUer,  argued  that  our  MX  Missile  is  the  only  thing  that 

stands,  between  nuclear  stability  and  nuclear  Holocaust. 


I.  Nuclear  equivalence  argument: 

A  Member  of  our  side  from  Indiana  reminded  the  other  side 
that  in  April  1982  CIA  report  on  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities 
punctures  rather  thoroughly  the  myth  of  Soviet  invincibility. 
The  report  revealed  their  weaponry  was  generally  technically 
inferior,  old-fashioned,  prone  to  breakdown.  The  report  added 
that  the  Soviets  are  desperately  in  need  of  foreign  tecluiologi- 
cal  know-how  to  modernize  their  forces. 

A  Member  from  Massachusetts  argued  that  a  comprehensive 
comparison  to  both  nuclear  forces  reveals  their  basic  equiva- 
lence. Further.  U.S.  land-based  missiles  have  been  modern- 
ized; e.g..  the  Mark  12  A  warheads  have  twice  the  explosive 
power  of  earlier  ones  and  new  guidance  systems  have  in- 
creased recision  6-fold. 

Another  Member  from  California  pointed  out  that  the  MX 
would  radically  destabilize  the  existing  balance  since  it  is 
twice  as  accurate  as  any  existing  weapon  on  either  side,  und 
would  be  able  to  knock  out  70  percent  of  the  Soviet  Und- 
based  force,  which  is  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their 
ICBMs.  For  this  reason,  the  Member  called  the  MX  a  '•first- 
strike  weapon." 

A  Member  on  our  side  from  Pennsylvania  pointed  out  tliat  if 
our  current  arsenal  is  not  an  adequate  deterrent,  what  then 
would  be?  He  asked.  "How  many  redundant  systems  of  de- 
struction do  we  need?"  He  reminded  Members  that  we  alieady 
have  an  MX-type  missile  in  the  Trident  II. 

A  Member  from  Massachusetts  pointed  out  that,  unlike  tlie 
Soviets  who  have  put  all  their  nuclear  eggs  In  one  '^and-based 
basket,  our  triad  has  meant  that  only  25  percent  of  our  forces 
are  land-based,  while  50  percent  are  at  sea,  and  another  25 
percent  are  in  the  air. 
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n.  Banainlnc  chip  arsument: 

A  Member  froin  Wyoming  claimed  that  we  need  the  MX  as  a 
twriatninc  chip  to  Induce  the  Sovieta  to  seriously  aeek  arms 
control:  they  lack  the  incentive  now  because  of  their  weapons 
superiority. 


m.  Quid  pro  quo  argument: 

A  Member  from  Alabama,  who  said  he  talked  many  times  to 
military  and  political  leaders  in  Europe,  points  out  that  if  we 
vote  down  MX  production,  the  Europeans  will  then  reject 
placement  on  their  soil  of  our  cruise  and  Pershing  Missiles. 
After  all.  he  says,  why  should  they  deepen  their  vulnerability 
to  attack  if  Americans  resist  placing  their  own  missiles  on 
their  own  soil. 


VI.  Political  prostitute  argument: 

During  the  historic  December  debate,  a  Member  from  South 
Carolina  said.  "We  are  all  political  prostitutes.  I  guess."  Lest  I 
quote  him  out  of  context,  the  Member  argued  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  MX  transcended  considerations  of  domestic  poli- 
tics, of  constituency  concerns,  because  it  involved  the  highest 
matters  of  national  security  and  the  survivability  of  the 
nation.  So  he  pointed  a  finger  to  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  warning  them  not  to  succumb  to  constituency  pressures, 
pressures  for  greater  domestic  spending  at  the  expense  of 
weapons  like  the  MX,  and  vote,  for  once  in  our  careers,  for 
what  is  the  nation's  overriding  interest. 


II.  Overkill  argument 

A  Member  on  our  side  of  the  alale  from  Iowa  pointed  out  that 
bargaining  chips  are  really  further  escalations  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Every  ao^alled  bargaining  chip  weapon  in  the  past 
became  a  lead  weapon  in  our  arsenal,  which  in  turn  provoked 
the  Soviets  to  build  a  version  of  their  own.  Building  the  MX 
can  only  perpetuate,  not  end.  the  arms  race,  since  the  Soviets 
have  the  will  and  capability  to  raise  the  ante  one  hlgtier. 

A  Member  from  New  York  pointed  out  that  as  a  bargaining 
chip  the  MX  is  surely  an  obscenely  costly  one— estimates 
exceed  130  bUUon. 

III.  Best  argument  for  arms  control: 

I  must  confess  that  Members  on  my  side  in  the  December 
debate  did  not  directly  counter  the  Quid  Pro  Quo  argument. 
They  skirted  around  it.  They  should  have  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  turned  the  argument  around  on  itself. 

If  by  not  building  the  MX.  we  discourage  the  nuclear  escalation 
in  Europe,  then  we  will  have  taken,  in  fact,  the  flrst  genuine, 
far-reaching  step  in  deescalating  the  arms  race  both  here  and 
in  Europe. 

IV.  Other  arguments  against  the  MX  were  given.  Briefly,  the 
Member  from  New  York  persuasively  argued  that  we  should  not 
build  the  MX  luitil  we  have  a  basing  mode  for  it.  Other  Members 
dubbed  the  MX  a  "homeless"  weapon,  an  "orphan"  weapon,  and 
a  "missile  without  a  mission." 

V.  One  Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  known  for  his  great 
expertise  with  costs  and  budgets,  argued  that  the  MX  is  not  a 
cost-effective  weapon  since  only  a  small  percentage  would  survive 
an  attack  and  it  would  not  add  measurably  to  our  deterrent.  He 
pointed  out  that  other  weapons  in  the  arsenal  could  do  the  same 
job  for  less. 

Naturally.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  counter  this  argument— which  some 

may  find  the  most  persuasive  of  all. 
I  should  point  out.  however,  that  if  approval  of  the  MX  involves 

turning  our  backs  on  our  constituents,  then  this  is  the  first  time  I 

can  recollect  that  defense  of  a  weapon  system  proved  inconsistent 

with  Democracy  itself. 
And  that  is  truly  a  dangerous  turn  of  events  in  our  nation.  I  would 

remind  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  have 
merely  tried  to  clarify  the  main  argu- 
ments in  the  MX  debate.  Some  are  dis- 
tingulahed,  others  are  ordinary.  Some 
are  convincing,  others  are  hardly  plau- 
sible. That  this  body,  in  the  last  go- 
arotmd  on  the  MX,  could  not  agree  on 
even  the  most  basic  facts  about  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities, 
and  even  the  most  basic  facts  about 
whether  we  have,  indeed,  modernized 
our  own  forces,  is  a  very  troubling  ob- 
servation. But  it  should  be  said  that 
we  all  are  grappling  with  hard  choices 
and  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  what 
must  surely  be  the  most  irrational  fea- 
ture of  contemporary  life— the  ex- 
penditture  of  hundreds  of  billions  on  a 
weapons  race  that  has  dashed  the 
hopes  of  himdreds  of  millions  of 
people  worldwide  for  a  better  life  and 
that  surely  has  debilitated  the  will  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  improve 
their  economies  and  societies. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Slattery). 

Mr.  8LATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  decision  on  the 
MX  missile  system  lias  clearly  been 
the  most  dif  f  ictUt  I  have  had  to  make 


since  my  election  to  Congress  last  No- 
vember. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  analyzing 
the  facts  and  opinions  of  experts  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue  in  an  effort  to 
reach  a  logical  and  reasonable  conclu- 
sion. The  most  important  objective  we 
all  have  is  to  achieve  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  basis  of  our  decision 
today  must  be  premised  on  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  arms  control  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  irony  of  our 
time  is  the  fact  our  nuclear  deterrent 
strategy  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
mutual  assured  destruction.  MAD  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
players  in  a  nuclear  war  will  act  rea- 
sonably and  logically,  when,  in  fact, 
reasonable  and  logical  people  will 
never  start  a  nuclear  war  in  which 
both  sides  are  assured  of  total  destruc- 
tion. 

None  of  the  experts  I  consulted 
doubt  our  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  nucle- 
ar exchange.  There  is  some  dispute 
about  how  many  hours  it  will  take, 
and  how  much  damage  the  United 
States  will  suffer.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  cotild  vir- 
tually destroy  the  United  States  as  we 


know  it,  if  Moscow  laimched  an  all-out 
attack. 

The  thought  of  a  nuclear  war  in 
which  both  sides  unleash  more  than 
9.000  warheads  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. 

NATO 

I  have  listened  to  the  argument  that 
our  failure  to  deploy  the  MX  would 
send  the  wrong  message  to  our  Euro- 
pean allies  who  are  preparing  to 
deploy  the  Pershing  II.  Some  argue 
such  action  would  raise  questions 
about  our  commitment  to  NATO.  I  dis- 
agree. 

Deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  clear- 
ly cements  our  commitment  to  NATO. 
I  believe  our  NATO  allies  are  far  less 
concerned  about  our  commitment  to 
NATO  than  they  are  about  the  United 
States  accidently  stumbling  into  a  nu- 
clear war. 

StntVIVABIUTY 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussions 
about  survivability.  Both  sides  basical- 
ly agree  that  MX  missiles  in  Minute- 
man  silos  are  as  vulnerable  as  the  ex- 
isting Minuteman  Ill's.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  proposed  100  MX  mis- 
siles wottld  not  survive  a  first  strike. 


Does  thU  not  mean  the  MX  is  pri- 
marily a  first  strike  weapon?  Or  at 
least  a  weapon  that  must  be  launched 
onwamingf 

It  seems  to  me  that  first  strike  weap- 
ons without  sunivability  are  destabi- 
lizing. In  a  moment  of  crisis,  it  would 
be  temptins  to  use  enormously  effec- 
tive weapons  before  they  are  de- 
stroyed. Attd  the  other  side  might  be 
equally  tempted  to  destroy  them 
before  they  are  launched.  I  have  heard 
arguments  that  we  must  build  the  MX 
becatise  the  Soviets  imderstand  and 
fear  it.  Mksiles.  after  all.  are  where 
they  have  dedicated  the  vast  bulk  of 
their  strat^c  effort.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues argue  that  deployment  of  the 
MX  is  necessary  to  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  bargaining  table.  The  ar- 
gument is  without  merit. 

I  conteiyi  the  Soviets  have  relied 
more  heavily  on  land-based  forces  be- 
cause they  have  been  tmable  to  com- 
pete with  pA  technology  in  sear  and 
air-based  Strategic  systems.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  not  fools.  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  be  very  impressed  with  a  vulnera- 
ble MX.  but  will  be  with  a  survivable 
system.  The  Soviets  are  much  more 
concerned  about  the  deployment  of 
the  Pershitig  II  and  other  systems  like 
the  cruise  missUe.  whether  launched 
by  air,  sea.  or  land,  and  the  Trident  II 
program.  All  of  these  systems  have 
much  greater  stuvivability.  and  they 
liave  greater  deterrent  value. 

These  are  the  real  bargaining  chips 
which  I  believe  will  encourage  the 
Soviet   UiMon   to   negotiate   in   good 
faith. 
I  believe  it  has  all  been  said. 
In  the  final  analysis  we  all  must 
answer  the  fundamental  question.  Are 
we  getting  20  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
defense  with  the  MX  missUe  system? 
I  must  conclude  that  we  are  not. 
I  iu»e  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No". 
Let  us  use  this  $20  billion  to  reduce 
our  enormous  deficits  which  I  believe 
clearly  threaten  the  economic  stability 
of  our  country  and  the  entire  Western 
World. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Morbison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ChAinnan.  we  are  hearing  a  lot 
about  what  this  vote  might  mean  and 
could  mean  and  how  it  could  be  the 
basis  of  some  new  consensus  in  arms 
control.  We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
what  this,  vote  really  is.  It  is  not  a  vote 
for  arms  control— it  is  a  vote  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  MX  missile,  a 
dangeroug.  destabilising  weapon  that 
will  make  it  even  more  likely  that  we 
will  someday  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
nuclear  war. 

No  one  wants  a  nuclear  war.  Every- 
one knows  that  it  would  mean  death 
and  destruction  on  a  scale  the  world 
has  never  known.  Yet.  changes  in  stra- 
tegic thinking  and  faster,  more  accu- 


rate weaponry  are  cmnbining  to  make 
a  nudear  war  more  and  more  possible 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Currently,  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war  rests  on  a  concept  of  deterreiMe. 
The  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  sufficiently  invulnerable  to  asstire 
the  ability  to  laimch  a  retaliatory 
strike  which  could  destroy  the  attack- 
ing ootmtry. 

Frighterdng  as  this  balance  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence  Is,  it  pales  beside  the 
threat  of  first-strike  capability  posed 
by  the  development  of  MX  and  others 
in  the  next  generation  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  weaponry. 

The  MX  would  vastly  increase  U.S. 
capadty  to  directly  attack  and  destroy 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  military 
targets,  malting  it  possible  that  a  first 
strike  could  eliminate  the  threat  of  re- 
taliation. 

If  we  deploy  the  MX.  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  any  confidence  that 
we  will  not  use  it  to  make  a  first 
strike.  Rather,  we  can  have  confidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  move 
quickly  to  develop  similarly  fast  and 
accurate  weapons  to  counter  the  per- 
ceived threat. 

The  balance  of  deterrence  would  be 
destroyed  and  pressure  created  on 
both  superpowers  to  use  their  weapons 
first  or  risk  their  destruction  by  the 
other  side.  That  pressure  does  not  now 
exist  Par  more  than  today's  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  next  genera- 
tion of  weapons  is  likely  to  be  used. 

As  great  or  greater  than  the  threat 
of  an  intentional  first  strike  is  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  attack  launched 
by  accident.  Threatened  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  first  strike,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  would  necessar- 
ily move  to  a  policy  of  launch-on-wam- 
ing.  Computers  would-  be  used  to 
decide  in  a  few  moments  whether  to 
latmch  missiles  before  they  could  be 
destroyed  in  their  underground  silos. 

Three  times  in  the  last  few  years, 
UJB.  Forces  have  gone  on  alert  as  a 
result  of  a  computer  error.  In  Novem- 
ber 1979,  the  wrong  computer  tape  was 
moimted  at  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command.  Our  fighters  were 
scrambled  and  our  bombers  loading 
when  the  mistake  was  discovered  6 
minutes  later.  In  a  few  more  minutes, 
our  bombers  would  have  been  in  the 
air.  triggering  an  immediate  Soviet  re- 
sponse. The  other  recent  alerts  result- 
ed from  the  failure  of  a  46-cent  com- 
puter chip.  E^ren  if  our  safety  system 
worked  perfectly  year  after  year,  a 
single  failure  for  as  little  as  10  minutes 
would  kill  us  all.  A  failure  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' computers  could  do  the  same.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  this  risk. 

The  President  says  he  is  for  arms 
control,  but  has  promoted  the  largest 
arms  buildup  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  claims  this  destabilizing 
weapon  is  a  pear«»keeper  that  will  help 


him  to  win  a  meaningful  arms  agree- 
ment. Do  not  be  fooled.  Those  who 
truly  seek  arms  control  should  under- 
stand that  if  we  vote  money  to 
produce  this  missile,  we  will  contribute 
not  to  arms  control,  but  to  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  McDaoe),  a  member  of  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  my  very  good  friend 
(Mr.  Edwards),  for  yielding  this  time. 
And  I  want  to  tell  my  dear  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  who  is 
also  a  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
what  great  esteem  I  have  for  him.  His 
leadership,  even  though  today  we  are 
on  dif feriiig  sides  of  this  issue  on  this 
debate,  has  been  thoroughly  impor- 
tant to  an  elevated  discussion  of  a  very 
difficult  question,  and  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  that  this  House  and 
this  country  owe  him  a  debt  and  that 
we  are  grateful  to  him.  And  I  want  to 
say  the  same  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   Alabama   (Mr.   Ed- 
wards), who  may  be  going  back  to 
Mobile.  I  hope  he  does  not.  But  under 
the  leadership  of  both  of  those  gentle- 
men we  are  able  to  discuss  this  thor- 
oughly    important    subject     as    we 
should,  respectfully  and  attentively.  I 
hope  we  approve  this  resolution  today. 
Mr.. Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  and 
to  urge  its  approval  by  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  a  law  stu- 
dent my  professors  taught  this  poten- 
tial lawyer  about  what  they  called 
stipulations— certain  facts  that  all  of 
the  interested  parties  could  agree 
upon.  I  suggest  to  you  today  that 
there  are  certain  stipulations  we  can 
make  today  regarding  this  issue. 

First,  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  seciuity  of  the 
world  community.  We  have  no  aggres- 
sive designs  on  any  territory  outside 
our  own.  We  hold  no  nation  prisoner 
against  its  will.  Our  troops  and  our 
planes  are  not  found  on  the  land  or  in 
the  airspace  against  the  wishes  of  any 
host  nation.  Our  diplomatic  communi- 
ty has  carried  this  Nation's  interests  in 
a  peaceful  way.  We  have  a  national 
commitment  to  peaceful  acts,  not  hos- 
tile ones. 

Second,  the  debate  we  undertake 
here  is  over  how  to  reach  a  common 
goal  of  major  reductions  in  strategic 
arms  that  will  bring  all  nations  a 
measure  of  true  security.  We  will  only 
Ije  satisfied  with  major  reductions 
from  those  levels.  Where  we  are  divid- 
ed, we  disagree  only  as  to  the  means  to 
achieve  those  reductions.  We  have 
more  productive,  more  peaceful  ways 
to  invest  our  time  and  resources. 
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Third,  this  it  an  emotional  inue  be- 
cause the  issue  of  war  and  peace  obvi- 
ously dwarls  all  areas  of  human  con- 
cern. I  know  that  as  we  debate  this 
Issue  we  will  respect  each  others  be- 
liefs for  the  constructive  ways  they 
make  us  think  about  the  issue  *  *  *  for 
the  light  of  reason  and  conunonsense 
that  our  emotions  and  our  thoughts 
gena«te. 

Fourth,  what  we  are  considering 
today,  whether  or  not  to  release  funds 
for  research  and  development  and 
flight  testing  of  the  MX  missile,  does 
not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  one  brush 
stroke  on  a  large  canvas— it  is  a  part  of 
a  strategy.  A  strategy  that  should 
stress  productive  and  positive  steps 
toward  nuclear  disarmament  *  *  *  a 
strategy  that  should  lead  us  away 
from  oblivion. 

Like  most  Members.  I  receive  count- 
less calls  and  letters  from  young  and 
old.  from  people  whose  politics  matter 
less  than  their  conviction  that  this  is 
the  time  for  an  all-out  push  for  peace. 
They  ask  why  we  have  to  waste  our  re- 
sources on  such  weapons  as  the  MX. 
As  investors  in  the  American  dream 
they  want  their  taxes  spent  on  ways  to 
preserve  that  dream.  In  a  perfect 
world  all  of  us  could  dream  such 
dreams.  But  the  world  we  have  before 
us  is  not  perfect.  Indeed  our  expecta- 
tions, hopes,  exceed  reality  by  far. 

The  reality  is  that  we  face  a  formi- 
dable and  hostile  foe  that  does  not 
share  our  commitment  to  peace  and 
freedom.  To  reduce  weapons  and  ten- 
sions with  such  a  society  is  a  tough,  ar- 
duous, painful,  necessary  task.  It  must 
be  done. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  verge  of  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  new  initiative  in  our 
attempts  to  get  those  talks  onto  a  posi- 
tive and  productive  footing.  In  at- 
tempting this,  a  number  of  things 
have  hannened  since  we  last  consid- 
ered this  issue:  I  believe  they  are  signs 
of  hope. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
issued  a  report  that  all  of  us  can  en- 
dorse. The  President  has  signaled  to 
Congress  positively  and  forcefully  that 
he  is  ready  to  walk  the  extra  mile,  to 
be  flexible  in  arms  negotiations,  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  consensus  with  Con- 
gress on  arms  control  policy  and  to 
measure  the  level  of  our  deterrence  by 
the  scope  of  the  Soviet  response  to  our 
proposals.  I  believe  these  actions  make 
sense.  They  temper  our  expectations 
with  the  cold  wind  of  reality  that  en- 
hances our  knowledge  of  how  difficult 
peacemaking  can  be. 

So.  while  these  actions  continue, 
what  of  our  deterrence? 

The  central  question  for  this 
Member  of  Congress  is.  What  does  this 
resolution  do  to  bring  us  closer  to  suc- 
cess at  Geneva?  What  does  the  policy 
of  modernizing  our  strategic  forces  do 
to  our  chances  for  peace?  Are  we  to  sit 
badi  and  say  well,  we  have  enough 
missiles  and  enough  incentives  now. 


surely  the  Soviets  will  bargain.  Or  are 
we  to  Impress  upon  the  Soviets  our 
willingness  to  strengthen  our  deter- 
rence as  the  key  to  lasting  peace? 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
addrnses  that  dilemma  in  ways  that 
reflect,  in  my  Judgment,  the  wisdom  of 
men  who  have  grappled  with  this  di- 
lemma for  many  years.  Their  names 
will  Uve  in  history.  They  say.  "It  is  il- 
lusory to  believe  that  we  could  obtain 
a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  So- 
vieU  limiting  ICBM  deployment  if  we 
unilaterally  terminated  the  only  new 
U.S.  ICBM  program  that  could  lead  to 
deployment  in  this  decade." 

They  say,  "Such  a  termination 
would  communicate  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  were  unable  to  neutralize 
their  advantage  in  multiple  warhead 
ICBM's.  Abandoning  the  MX  at  this 
time  in  search  of  a  substitute  would 
jeopardize,  not  enhance  the  likelihood 
of  reaching  a  stabilizing  and  equitable 
agreement." 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  reasoned  at 
length  about  the  technical  reasons 
why  we  should  go  forward  with  the 
limited  MX  deployment.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  dwelling  on  them.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  to  walk  away  from  our  stra- 
tegic modernization  program  sends 
less  of  a  signal  of  national  cohesion 
than  national  confusion  to  the  Soviets. 
And  my  colleagues,  all  our  words  are 
for  naught  here  if  they  are  not  re- 
ceived in  Geneva  by  the  Soviets  as  a 
clear  signal  that  we  are  serious  about 
arms  reductions. 

Last  year  I  opposed  funds  for  the 
MX  missile  because  I  was  not  confi- 
dent that  this  Nation  had  a  cohesive 
arms  control  policy  and  because  I  was 
not  confident  that  the  basing  mode 
made  any  sense  strategically  or  diplo- 
matically. Today,  I  will  support  this 
resolution  to  fund  continued  R&D  on 
the  MX.  I  am  most  concerned  today 
that  this  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tration set  aside  our  differences  and 
pursue  a  common  strategy  that  pre- 
serves our  defenses  but  which  moves 
aiggressively  and  flexibly  to  secure  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
will  support  a  policy  that  never  loses 
Sight  of  that  goal,  and  I  will  support  a 
policy  that  gets  us  there.  A  yes  vote 
today,  I  believe,  does  that. 

In  scripture  there  Is  a  litany  called 
the  beatitudes— perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  certainly  the  most  perti- 
nent today  tells  us  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God." 

I  hope  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion brings  us  all  closer  to  peace  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

D  1630 

Mr.  BAOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  before  us  on  the 
ICX.  In  all  the  diacuaslon  for  the  past 
2  days  as  to  whether  MX  is  a  good  mis- 
sile or  not.  very  few,  if  any.  Members 
have  pointed  out  the  basic  fact  that  a 
land-based  missile  system  requires  two 
basic  components,  a  base  or  silo  or 
some  other  launching  mechanism  and 
the  missile  itself.  In  the  case  of  the 
MX.  all  criticism  has  been  on  the 
basing  mode  and  indeed  any  basing 
mode  thus  far  put  forth  has  had  flaws, 
as  I  may  add  does  any  weapons 
system,  but  the  missile  itself  does  con- 
tain 10  highly  accurate  warheads  of 
advanced  design,  a  guidance  sjrstem 
surpassing  probably  anything  in  the 
world,  and  thanks  to  our  space  pro- 
gram, a  lift  vehicle  the  efficacy  of 
which  would  challenge  and  probably 
surpass  any  technology  feasible  today. 

Members  have  argued  in  opposition 
to  MX.  that  we  should  accelerate  the 
Trident  system  or  accelerate  the  cruise 
missile  system:  but  are  not  those  the 
same  voices  that  have  tried  every  pos- 
sible parliamentary  maneuver  to 
defeat  or  delay  both  of  those  systems? 
The  Minuteman  II  and  Minuteman  III 
systems  not  only  remain  vulnerable  in 
their  silos,  as  would  the  MX  for  a  time 
to  come,  but  they  do  not  have  either 
the  accuracy,  the  throw  weight,  the 
number  of  warheads,  the  in-flight 
hardness  or  reliability  of  the  MX  mis- 
sUe  itself. 

The  question  apparently  being 
begged  of  the  President  is:  Do  we 
again  delay  MX  testing  and  procure- 
ment and  deployment  because  we  do 
not  have  the  perfect  basing  mode  at 
hand?  To  those  I  would  respond  by 
saying,  we  put  it  in  existing  silos  and 
then  up-grade  rather  than  to  delay  it 
further:  because  it  is  a  good  and 
needed  missile. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  report, 
which  I  support  and  which  is  truly  the 
esseiMse  of  this  debate,  is  that  all  por- 
tions of  the  triad  must  be  kept  modem 
to  provide  for  us  the  flexible  response 
that  is  essential  to  our  national  prior- 
ities. Each  leg  of  the  triad  has  its  vul- 
nerabilities, we  know  that,  so  to  single 
out  the  MX  at  this  time  is  merely  an- 
other attempt  to  delay  and  jeopardize 
our  deterrent  capability. 

Since  World  War  II.  at  the  mutual 
agreement  of  our  national  leaders  and 
allies,  in  the  effort  to  diminish  and  ob- 
viate proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  United  States  of  America  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  the  free  world  pro- 
vider of  the  nuclear  deterrent  or  the 
nuclear  umbrella.  If  we  today  were  all 
of  a  sudden  to  answer  that  we  were  no 
longer  to  keep  that  commitment  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
we  would  jeopardize  the  lives  of  many 
millions  of  innocent  people  on  this 
planet. 


The  Sco«croft  report  does  call  for 
the  continued  study  of  lUo  hardening 
technologies  which  surely  will  come. 

In  closing;  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
my  coUeagues  that  when  we  do  dlacuss 
88-18  and  88-19  missiles  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  question  often  Is  asked, 
would  we  tirade  ours  for  theirs.  The 
answer  Is.  of  course,  "no"  because 
while  our  technology  and  the  technol- 
ogy embodied  in  the  MX  Is  the  world's 
best  today,  the  Soviets  have  already 
deployed  their  absolute  best  technolo- 
gy, and  we  have  not.  We  sit  and  argue 
and  debate  and  maneuver.  It  is  time  to 
get  on  with  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  modernization  of  the  strategic 
triad  leading  to  arms  control  and  mod- 
ernization, as  suggested  by  the  Scow- 
croft report  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
V^irth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the 
most  dangerous  decision  that  has  been 
debated  and  to  l>e  made  in  the  time 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I 
hope  we  tutn  down  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113. 
which  would  release  $560  million  in 
deferred  fiscal  year  1983  research  and 
development  funds  for  the  MX  missile, 
would  release  another  $65  million  to 
allow  MX  flight-testing  to  begin,  and 
would  approve  President  Reagan's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  MX  be  based  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos. 

Last  month,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces— the  Scow- 
croft Commission— released  a  report 
that  should  have  convinced  us  all  of 
the  drawbacks  and  dangers  of  the  MX. 
The  report  highlighted  the  unstable 
nature  of  multiple  warhead  weapons 
like  the  MX,  recommending  a  shift  to 
smaller,  single-warhead  (li€idgetman) 
missiles.  It  also  urged  corresponding 
changes  in  the  U.S.  arms  control  posi- 
tion, basing  limits  on  numbers  of  war- 
heads rather  than  on  numbers  of  mis- 
siles launchers.  The  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission's report  began  by  calling  on 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  means  to  achieve  strategic  sta- 
bility, as  a  prerequisite  both  for  deter- 
rence and  for  arms  control. 

It  should  have  stopped  there.  In  a 
twist  of  logic  that  revealed  far  more 
about  the  politics  of  this  administra- 
tion than  about  the  need  for  the  MX 
missile,  the  report  recommended  de- 
ployment of  100  of  these  destabilizing 
weapons  in  existing  Minuteman  silos. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  recommendation 
contradicts  the  thnist  of  the  report,  is 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  strategic 
needs,  and  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  MX  mis- 
sile. It  is  not  needed  to  deter  a  nuclear 


attack.  Existing  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
and  those  under  development  provide 
many  times  the  power,  survivability. 
and  reliability  needed  to  maintain  the 
threat   of   a   devastating   retaliatory 
blow.  These  systems  have  been  up- 
graded   extensively    over    the    last 
decade,  and  are  In  no  danger  of  losing 
their  deterrent  capability.  The  Scow- 
croft Commission  Itself  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Soviets  cannot  now  or 
in  the  foreseeable  future  successfully 
undertake  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
each  leg  of  oiu-  strategic  triad,  dis- 
counting the  window  of  vulnerability 
argument  that  was  much  of  the  Justi- 
flcaUon  for  the  MX  in  the  first  place. 
Moreover,   if  based   in   Minuteman 
silos,  the  MX  would  provide  no  deter- 
rence beyond  that  already  provided  by 
existing  U.S.   forces,   since   the  silos 
could  be  destroyed  by  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  Its  only  possible  use  is  as  a 
weapon  with  which  the  United  States 
would  be  capable  of  initiating  its  own 
first  strike.  And  the  most  likely  out- 
come of  such  a  strategy  would  be  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
adopting  a  launch  on  warning  posture, 
placing  our  nuclear  forces  on  a  hair 
trigger.  Is  this  the  policy  we  want  to 
endorse  by  allowing  the  MX  to  be 
built? 

The  Reagan  administration  argues 
that  the  threat  of  MX  deployment  is 
needed  to  force  the  Soviets  to  bargain 
more  seriously  at  the  START  talks. 
Yet  the  President  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  have  repeatedly  indi- 
cated that  we  will  proceed  with  de- 
ployment regardless— that  the  MX 
will  not  be  on  the  bargaining  table.  If 
it  is  not,  then  Soviet  concessions  on 
their  SS-18's  and  SS-^19's  are  unlikely. 
What  is  likely  is  that  the  Soviets  will 
respond  with  their  own  MX-type  mis- 
sile, yet  another  round  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  will  ensue,  and  real  arms 
control  will  be  pushed  further  from 
reach. 

Even  more  specious  is  the  argrument 
that  MX  deployment  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  our  national  will.  Shall 
we  really  go  ahead  and  spend  $26.9  bil- 
lion or  more  on  a  system  that  cannot 
be  Justified  on  military  grounds,  just 
to  show  the  world  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  make  the  wrong  decision?  I 
believe  that  our  moving  to  cancel  this 
ill-conceived  weapon  now,  in  full  real- 
ization of  its  many  faults,  would  look 
much  more  impressive. 

I  should  acknowledge  at  this  point 
an  initiative  by  several  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  to  secure  concessions 
from  the  administration  on  arms  con- 
trol and  weapons  policies  in  return  for 
their  support  of  the  MX.  and  explain 
why  I  cannot  go  along  with  such  a 
compromise.  The  MX  makes  no  better 
a  bargaining  chip  here  in  Congress 
than  it  would  in  Geneva.  Its  destabiliz- 
ing characteristics  are  certain  to  un- 
dercut any  arms  control  position  that 
mjiy  be  agreed  upon.  Further,  I  am 


convinced  that  the  Reagan  admlnlstrar 
tlon  is  leading  Congress  down  the 
primrose  path  with  vague  promises 
and  dubious  assertions. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  adminis- 
tration has  every  intention  of  deploy- 
ing the  100  MX  missiles  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  START  talks 
might  be.  And  once  that  MX  produc- 
tion line  gete  going,  it  will  be  hard  to 
stop.  Futive  reductions  in  the  margin- 
al cost  of  producing  additional  mis- 
siles, and  arguments  by  future  admin- 
istrations that  more  missiles  are 
needed  for  leverage  in  arms  negotia- 
tions, will  likely  create  an  irresistible 
momentum. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  now 
ready  to  support  the  MK  see  advan- 
tages In  the  proposed  Midgetman  mis- 
sile and  believe  that  the  MX  is  a  nec- 
essary precondition.  The  small  missile 
has  potential  problems,  such  as  verifi- 
ability,  survivability,  and  cost— but  it 
might  be  a  way  to  attain  the  strategic 
stability  necessary  for  effective  arms 
control.  Yet  the  deal  the  President  is 
asking  us  to  buy  into  is  most  likely  to 
deliver  both  Midgetman  and  MX. 
which  will  defeat  any  possible  advan- 
tages of  the  small  missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
move  toward  warhead-based  arms  con- 
trol and  single-warhead  missiles  on 
one  hand  while  moving  ahead  with  de- 
stabilizing 10-warhead  missiles  on  the 
other.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  MX  missile  once  and  for  all.  and 
vote  against  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces  hardened 
the  MX  sufficiently  to  get  it  through 
the  relevant  authorizing  committees 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
would  not  survive  a  war,  however,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  survive  this  debate. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  should 
be  complimented  for  its  serious  effort 
to  address  the  future  needs  of  our 
strategic  deterrent.  In  its  careful  dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  of  improv- 
ing the  land-based  leg  of  the  triad,  it 
suggested  a  profound  shift  away  from 
large.  MIRV'd  missiles  to  small, 
single-warhead  ICBM's  that  would  be 
both  more  survivable  and  less  threat- 
ening than  our  present  ICBM  force. 
However,  because  the  reasons  for  such 
a  shift  are  so  extraordinarily  compel- 
ling, the  Commission's  endorsement  of 
the  MX  is  all  the  more  puzzling.  The 
logic  of  moving  to  small  missiles  by 
first  building  their  antithesis  calls  to 
mind  the  term  that  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  introduced  to  our  strategic  lexi- 
con to  describe  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
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lutfcm— ozymoronlc.  As  Mr.  Htoc  ao 
eloquoiUy  explained,  an  oxymoron  is 
a  statement  containing  an  Internal 
contradiction:  If  applied  wrongly  to 
the  frecae  resolution,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  proper  characterisation  of  the 
Commlssk»'s  report. 

The  Commission  persuasively  argued 
the  ease  for  reduchig  target  value  by 
replacing  our  present  ICBM  force  with 
small.  mobOe.  single-warhead  missUes. 
But  the  report  then  contradicted  itself 
by  recommending  deployment  of  the 
large,  fixed-site.  10-warhead  MX. 
That's  a  true  oxymoron.  It  is  magni- 
fied by  the  administration's  basic  ne- 
gotiating thesis:  That  it  is  necessary  to 
build  up  in  order  to  cut  back:  that  de- 
spite our  capacity  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  many  times  over,  we  face 
a  window  of  vulnerability  in  our  stra- 
tegic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  alleged  missile  gap  propo- 
sition postulated  in  John  Kennedy's 
IIMO  Presidential  campaign,  there  has 
been  no  more  misleading  strategic 
proposition  than  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability. Fortunately,  however,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  implicitly  dis- 
carded the  fictive  window  of  vulner- 
ability as  the  principal  rationale  for 
the  MX.  General  Scowcroft  himself,  in 
an  appearance  before  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus,  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike  we  would  lose 
the  MX  and  have  to  rely  on  our  other 
strategic  forces  to  retaliate.  Instead, 
the  Commission  identified  four  other 
reasons  for  a  limited  deployment  of 
the  MX.  Of  the  four,  the  only  reason 
related  to  our  strategic  deterrent  is 
the  claim  that  there  is  a  serious  imbal- 
ance between  Soviet  hard-target  lUll 
capacity  and  our  own.  However,  that 
imbalance  is  as  much  a  hobgoblin  of 
the  imagination  as  was  the  window  of 
vulnerability.  The  imbalance  argu- 
ment, it  should  be  noted,  rests  on  the 
fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  so 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  successfully  destroy  all  our  ICBM's 
that  it  might  gamble  on  our  not  using 
our  truly  awesome  air  and  sea  capacity 
to  retaliate  against  population  centers. 
The  fact  is  we  have  a  different  strate- 
gic mix  than  do  the  Soviets.  Our  Pen- 
tagon planners  have  long  since  consid- 
ered and  rejected  developing  an  over- 
reliance  on  land-based  systems,  al- 
though, lest  we  sell  ourselves  short  in 
this  debate,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
ignore  the  900  Mark-12A  warheads  in 
our  Minuteman  force,  the  D-5  war- 
head that  the  Trident  II  wiU  have, 
and,  of  course,  our  bomt)er-delivered 
cruise  missiles. 

Another  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  MX  is  the  age  of  our  current 
ICBM  force.  That  point  might  be 
cause  for  some  alarm  were  it  not  for 
the  foresight  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  asked  the 
Air  Force  last  year  to  address  the 
issue.  According  to  the  written  reply 


from  Assistant  Secretary  Alton  Keel 
and  lit  Oen.  Kelly  Burke  dated  March 
3,  1983.  "Minuteman  is  fully  capable 
now  and  should  continue  to  be  an  ef- 
fective weapon  system  through  the 
year  2000,  if  not  Indefinitely."  Minute- 
man  is  not,  after  all,  a  used  car  being 
held  together  with  baling  wire  and 
hope,  but  it  is  rather  an  unused 
system  being  stored  In  an  impeccable, 
sterile  environment. 

It  should  be  clear  that  arguments 
about  imbalance  and  age  are  only 
window  dressing  for  the  two  real  ra- 
tionales for  the  MX:  As  a  bargaining 
chip,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
national  will.  The  former  can  make 
sense  in  some  situations  but,  when 
both  sides  possess  the  means  to  de- 
stroy each  other  many  times  over,  ob- 
taining a  stonger  bargaining  position 
tiecomes  an  improductive,  not  to  men- 
tion dangerous,  tactic:  the  latter 
places  the  pride  of  politicians  above 
the  concerns  of  the  American  people 
and  improperly  adds  political  postur- 
ing to  the  delicate  equation  of  nuclear 
deterrence. 

History  does  not  give  one  confidence 
that  a  bargaining  chip  can  contribute 
to  arms  control.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  likely  to  impel  one's  adversary  to 
accelerate  his  own  efforts  to  develop 
new  systems.  In  this  regard,  the  MX  is 
not  likely  to  be  traded  for  existing 
Soviet  weapons  of  lesser  capability  but 
only  for  more  comparable  ones  that 
are  now  under  development.  If  halting 
their  development  is  a  desirable  goal, 
let  us  skip  the  expense  of  building 
these  weapons  and.  through  a  freeze 
or  other  mutual,  verifiable  agreement, 
end  the  arms  race  at  current  levels. 

National  will  is  even  more  difficult 
to  accept  as  an  argument.  What  we 
really  mean  by  it  is  pride.  The  only 
connection  between  national  will  and 
the  MX  is  that  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation represents  the  minimum 
necessary  to  save  the  President's  and  a 
lot  of  other  politicians'  faces.  Our  will- 
ingness to  throw  away  $14.6  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  on  a  weapon  that 
gives  us  so  little  by  way  of  added  de- 
terrence says  less  about  our  national 
will  than  about  our  inability  to  rise 
above  the  action-reaction  cycle  of  the 
arms  race.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  pride  and  bring 
rationality  to  the  arms  race  and  sensi- 
bility to  the  wanton  expenditure  of 
taxpayer  dollars. 

This  txxly  has  the  opportunity  to 
either  follow  the  dangerous  path  of 
pride  or  the  more  prudent  path  of  re- 
sponsible arms  control.  If  we  follow 
the  former  course,  we  will  be  like 
Icarus,  who  in  an  excess  of  hubris  flew 
too  close  to  the  Sun  and  plunged  into 
the  sea.  Daedalus,  his  companion, 
counseled  caution  and  flew  to  safety. 

In  the  first  era  in  human  history  in 
which  man  has  the  capacity  not  Just 
to  win  wars  but  destroy  civilization,  we 
should  take  care  not  to  fly  too  close  to 


the  Sun.  Prudence  dictates  we  recog- 
nise the  limits  of  man's  capacity  to 
control  technology.  The  leadership  of 
restraint  has  never  been  more  neces- 
sary in  international  politics.  Like 
Daedalus,  we  must  learn  to  use.  not 
abuse,  technological  breakthroughs. 

Finally,  a  comment  on  the  bargain 
some  of  our  colleagues  by  letter  have 
struck  with  the  administration.  I  know 
of  few  more  profound  congressional 
efforts  to  Influence  the  Executive  in 
foreign  policy.  But  the  bargain  struck 
was  a  bad  bargain.  It  defies  rational 
explication.  Those  who  wrote  the 
President  want  to  switch  concern  from 
limiting  launchers  to  warheads,  but  by 
their  exchange  of  missives  they  are 
now  endorsing  the  opposite  approach 
they  contend  they  support.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  stressed  that  the  MX 
is  incompatible  with  either  a  build- 
down  approach  or  with  efforts  to  em- 
phasize restraint  on  first-strike  weap- 
ons—the other  two  goals  those  who 
exchanged  letters  with  the  President 
aspire  to  achieve. 

Given  the  political  limitations  on  de- 
fense spending,  it  may  also  be  incom- 
patible with  efforts  to  build  up  a  pru- 
dent national  defense.  If  Congress 
were  likely  to  pass  unlimited  defense 
budgets,  perhaps  the  MX  could  l>e 
considered  an  innocent  military 
excess.  But  given  the  recent  budget 
resolutions  passed  in  this  Congress, 
which  curb  significantly  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  appetite,  those  who 
supiwrt  the  MX  must  not  only  con- 
tend it  is  strategically  useful,  but  more 
useful  than  other  conventional  and 
strategic  systems  that  will  be  limited 
or  eliminated  in  the  budget  process. 

The  MX  can  at  best  be  defended  as 
marginally  advantageous.  Given  the 
decision  of  Congress  to  delete  some  5 
percent  from  the  administration's  de- 
fense budget,  what  more  rational  place 
to  start  cutting  than  by  eliminating 
this  public  works  project  for  the 
cement  industry? 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  ParrcHARD)  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  debate,  that  only 
the  President  can  negotiate  for  our 
country.  Just  as  surely,  it  is  true  that 
only  Congress  can  appropriate  funds 
to  build  missile  systems.  Those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  favor  a  more  forthcom- 
ing approach  to  arms  control  than  the 
President  have  a  duty  to  urge  and 
cajole  him  and  his  advisers  to  adopt 
new  strategies.  But  more  importantly, 
we  have  a  duty  to  take  responsibility 
for  what  is  properly  in  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
understand  its  role,  and  by  voting  to 
delete  funds  for  this  awesome  first- 
strike  weapon,  begin  to  bring  greater 
rationality  to  the  arms  race  and  great- 
er sensibility  to  the  spending  of  tax- 
payer dollars. 

The  lesson  of  Icarus  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iiik.  Gnsom). 

Mr.  GIE0BON8.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  MX  missile  for  two  main 
reasons.  One,  it  does  not  lead  us  any 
closer  to  peace:  and  two.  it  does  noth- 
ing to  c«ntribute  to  our  national 
strength  of  security. 

The  MX  missile.  I  voted  for  it  one 
time.  My  whole  background  is  as  a 
warrior.  I  take  very  seriously  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  the  strength 
of  this  country.  I  decided  many,  many 
years  ago  that  I  never  wanted  to  be  on 
the  losing  side,  and  I  still  feel  that 
way. 

But  does  it  lead  this  country  to 
strength?  ^o.  it  does  not. 
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The  MX  missile  is  a  missUe  that 
time  and  technology  have  overtaken. 
It  has  been  overtaken  because  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  enemy's  weapons  that 
will  not  allow  this  weapon  to  survive 
or  ever  be  usable,  and.  therefore,  it  is 
an  utter  waste  of  resources  and  an 
utter  waste  of  funds  and  will  not  do 
anything  to  enhance  the  national 
strength. 

If  it  is  strength  we  are  looking  for. 
we  need  to  look  at  other  types  of 
weapons.  Our  mobile,  concealable 
types  of  weapons  are  the  kinds  that  we 
ought  to  be  focusing  on  if  it  is 
strength  that  we  must  continue  to  get. 
Therefore;  as  far  as  national  security 
is  concerned,  as  far  as  strength  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  an  utter  waste  of  re- 
sources. 

Does  it  lead  us  to  peace?  No,  it  does 
not.  It  simply  adds  another  1.000  war- 
heads in  a  provocative  mode  that  can 
only  lead  our  opponent  to  believe  that 
we  intend  to  use  them  for  their  first- 
strike  capability  since  they  cannot  sur- 
vive a  first-strike  themselves,  and. 
therefore,  it  is  a  destabilizing  influ- 
ence on  the  course  for  peace. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  two  reasons, 
for  those  two  main  reasons,  this  vote 
should  be  "No."  A  yes  vote  is  not  a 
vote  that  increases  the  strength  of 
America:  It  is  not  a  vote  that  leads  us 
in  any  rational  way  to  a  greater  peace 
effort. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Russo). 

Mr.  RUfiSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX 
missile  is  the  most  dangerously  desta- 
bilising weapon  ever  presented  to  this 
body  for  consideration.  How  can 
anyone  think  the  XCX  can  be  used  by 
Congress  to  entice  the  President  to  get 
more  serious  about  arms  control?  I 
find  it  e4>ecially  pusling  that  many 
of  my  OMleagues  have  chosen  to  be- 
lieve a  letter  from  President  Reagan 
claiming  the  administration  is  sudden- 
ly going  to  strengthen  its  questionable 
commitment  to  arms  control.  The  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  himself  says  the 
letter  means  nothing.  What  my  col- 
leagues who  are  suddenly  saying  "I  be- 
lieve" seem  to  have  forgotten  is  that 
this  new  attitude  on  arms  control  has 
come  from  an  administration  whose 
two  most  recent  actions  on  arms  con- 
trol give  the  game  away.  The  first  is 
the  recommendation  and  continued 
support  of  Kenneth  Adelman  as  head 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  This  is  an  individual  who  was 
Installed  despite  the  fact  that  all  he 
knew  about  arms  control  was  that  he 
^d  not  like  it.  How  does  this  appoint- 
fment  demonstrate  the  President's  new 
1  commitment  to  arms  control?  Second, 
in  order  to  be  appointed  to  the  sup- 
posedly impullal,  bipartisan  Scow- 
croft Commission,  you  first  had  to 
support  the  MX  missile.  By  placing 
the  responsibility  for  reviewing  U.S. 
defense  policy  on  this  panel.  President 
Reagan  hoped  to  legitimize  his  falter- 
ing MX  program.  So  of  course  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  came  out  for 
the  MX.  thereby  accomplishing  the 
President's  mission.  What  is  surprising 
is  that  they  managed  to  hand  back  to 
the  Congress  a  basing  proposal  wisely 
rejected  last  year.  Is  the  resurrection 
of  this  dead  basing  proposal  by  a 
stacked  commission  the  evidence 
which  proves  that  President  Reagan 
has  come  around  on  arms  control?  Ne- 
gotiating weapons  with  the  Soviets  re- 
quires a  high  competence  and  a  burn- 
ing commitment  to  arms  control.  By 
appointing  Kenneth  Adelman  and  en- 
dorsing the  Scowcroft  report.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  again  demonstrates  his 
view  that  real  men  do  not  control 
weapons,  they  build  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  announce  that  there  are  15  minutes 
remaining  on  both  sides. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

IiCr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  this  House  engaged  in  a 
great  debate  on  a  nuclear  freeze,  and 
while  that  was  extremely  important  in 
the  abstract  sense  of  sending  a  strong 
signal  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
American  people  wanted  to  go  in 
regard  to  nuclear  arms  control  today's 
debate  addresses  concrete  reality. 

The  real  danger  of  the  MX  is  that  it 
leads  us  by  way  of  protecting  the  100 
vulnerable  new  MX's.  each  with  10 
warheads,  into  a  position  of  not  being 
able  to  take  a  chance  that  they  wUl  be 
destroyed  in  case  of  an  electronic 
warning  signal  of  an  impending  attack 
by  the  Russians.  It  in  fact  imposes  a 
launch-on-waming,  or  a  launch-on- 
attack  notice  on  us  as  well  as  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  it  does  is  to  bring 
nuclear  Armageddon  ever  so  much 
closer.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  distressed  and 
disappointed  that  some  of  the  very 


Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
led  the  fight  for  the  freeze  have  now 
been  taken  in  by  the  blandishments  of 
the  President.  I  think  that  the  MX.  if 
adopted,  would  bring  us  closer  to  the 
extinction  of  hmnanity. 

ULr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  MX  so  that  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  negotiate  ourselves 
out  of  the  nuclear  impasse  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  now.  Accelerating  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  as  the  development, 
production,  testing,  and  deployment 
proposed  by  this  MX  resolution  does  a 
disservice  to  the  American  people  and 
to  all  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's 
arg\iment  for  the  MX  boils  down  to 
one  simplistic  point:  The  Soviets,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  would  not  take 
us  seriously  if  we  do  not  build  it. 

Never  mind  that  by  basing  the  MX 
in  existing  Minuteman  missile  silos  it 
will  be  just  as  vulnerable  as  our  exist- 
ing land-based  missile  systems. 

Never  mind  that  the  vulnerability  of 
the  MX  gives  the  Soviets  a  greater  in- 
centive to  launch  a  preemptive  first 
strike. 

Never  mind  that  the  vulnen^ility  of 
the  MX  leaves  us  with  fewer  strategic 
options  and  gives  us  greater  incentive 
to  launch  a  first  strike. 

Never  mind  the  cost  of  a  weapons 
system  that  adds  nothing  to  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capability  yet  helps  de- 
stabilize the  existing  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  to  show  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  our  allies,  they  say.  that  we  mean 
business,  that  we  have  the  will  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  that  kind 
of  false  toughness  that  starts  wars  and 
can  bring  an  end  to  civilization.  To 
think  that  we  can  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  bargaining  table  by 
building  unnecessary  and  destabilizing 
weapons  systems  borders  on  the  irra- 
tional. We  need  the  courage  and  the 
toughness  to  resist  such  jingoistic 
pleas,  to  reject  this  resolution,  and  to 
get  our  country  back  on  the  road  to  se- 
rious arms  controls  negotiations. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Gejdenson). 

Mr.  GEUDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  opposition 
to  a  policy  that  only  makes  America 
poorer,  not  stronger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  6.  1983.  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  recommended  deployment  of 
100  new  MX  missiles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman silos  as  part  of  an  approach 
for  dealing  with  perceived  UJS.  strate- 
gic inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  a  basing  plan  is  the  third  major 
proposal  offered  for  consideration  by 
the  proponents  of  this  new.  terribly 
destructive  and  destabilizing  weapon. 
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The  President's  plan,  like  preceding 
proposals,  will  ultimately.  I  believe,  be 
rejected  by  the  American  people  and 
this  Congress. 

Originally.  MX.  a  weapon  designed 
as  a  more  powerful,  mobile,  survivable 
minile.  was  to  be  deployed  in  a  shock- 
ingly expensive  racetrack  system.  It 
was  to  be  constructed  on  thousands  of 
square  mUes  of  Utah  and  Nevada 
desert  land.  The  rationale  for  such  a 
proposal  was  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  land-based  missile  leg  of  the  triad 
with  a  weapons  system  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  not  confidently  expect  to  de- 
stroy completely  in  a  surprise  attack.  I 
emphasize  that  missile  survivability 
was  the  key  design  objective  of  the 
racetrack  proposal.  Survivability— the 
ability  to  fire  back  after  a  surprise 
Soviet  first  strike.  The  racetrack  pro- 
posal was.  however,  rejected  by  the 
Nation  and  Congress. 

The  Reagan  administration  then 
proposed  what  became  known  as  the 
Dense  Pack  basing  mode,  a  scheme 
that  appeared  designed  more  to  ad- 
dress the  political  objections  to  the 
racetrack  system  than  to  improve  sig- 
nificantly U.S.  national  security.  The 
Dense  Pack  plan,  not  surprisingly,  was 
also  rejected  by  Congress. 

Now,  we  must  consider  whether 
spending  $15  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  as  proposed  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commisison.  to  place  MX  missiles  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos  is:  First, 
worth  the  enormous  cost  to  our  socie- 
ty: second,  whether  our  national  secu- 
rity will  truly  be  enhanced  by  such  a 
scheme:  and  third,  whether  such  a 
program  will  lead  to  prospects  for  re- 
duced tension  and  strategic  stability 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Minuteman-based  MX  missile  plan  has 
been  considered  and  rejected  previous- 
ly by  military  experts.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  even  a  cabinet  member 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  primari- 
ly because  such  a  system  would  not  be 
survivable.  Upon  entering  office  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger stated: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  it  (the 
MX)  into  existing  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have: 
namely,  that  (the  location  of)  these  are  well 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

Now.  Secretary  Weinberger  asks 
Congress  to  "join  with  us  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  essential  MX  program." 
The  Secretary's  change  of  mind  has  a 
$15  billion  price  tag  to  it.  I  note  as  well 
that  he  previously  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  that  Minuteman  silos  could 
be  hardened  enough  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  warrant  putting  MX  missiles 
into  fixed  and  known  silos.  Yet  the 
President's  Commission  proposes  pre- 
cisely such  an  action.  What  happened 


to  our  legitimate  national  concern  for 
creating  a  mobile,  survivable  missile 
system  that  deters  Soviet  action  with- 
out desUbilizing  the  current  nuclear 
balance  of  power? 

Secretary  Weinberger  hardly  stands 
alone  in  his  original  objections  to  the 
proposed  Minuteman  MX  basing 
mode.  Former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Lew  Allen  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that 

An  essential  feature  of  MX  deployment  Is 
that  the  basing  must  be  survivable.  One 
does  not  obtain  that  through  placing  It  In 
the  Minuteman  silos.  Therefore.  I  do  not 
favor  such  a  deployment. 

The  Minuteman-based  MX  missile 
system  will  not  serve  to  reduce  the 
alarming  growth  of  tension  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  MX  missile  system  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  hair-trigger  attack 
of  earth-shattering  destructive  power 
in  response  to  a  computer-generated 
signal  of  a  Soviet  attack.  The  system 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion could  be  responsible  for  an  acci- 
dental exchange  of  nuclear  weapons— 
a  system  whereby  mankind  insanely 
destroys  its  own  planet  through  elec- 
tronic malfunction. 

Do  you  realize  that,  to  date.  35  plans 
have  been  considered  for  a  suitable 
MX  basing  mode?  That  such  an  effort 
has  failed  to  indicate  an  obviously 
preferable  deployment  mode,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  there  is  not  an 
effective  means  available  to  base  MX 
as  it  was  originally  planned— a  mobile, 
survivable  missile.  If  we  simply  put 
MX  into  Minuteman  silos,  or  even 
hardened  silos,  the  Soviets  are  likely 
to  respond  by  increasing  their  war- 
head power,  thus  raising  the  stakes  in 
the  nuclear  competition.  Employment 
of  MX.  an  enormously  powerful  coun- 
terforce  weapon,  could  be  interpreted 
as  an  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
a  launch-on-waming.  or  first-strike, 
strategy.  The  Soviets  might  come  to 
believe  that  we  have  abandoned  our 
faith  in  the  stabilizing  concept  of  de- 
terrence through  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. If  we  now  cease  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  beliefs,  the  philoso- 
phy of  strategic  deterrence  will 
become  nothing  more  than  disbelieved 
American  platitudes. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposal 
fails  to  comply  with  a  fundamental 
precept  of  American  strategic  think- 
ing: The  United  SUtes  has  historically 
built  strategic  weapons  solely  to  deter 
aggression.  To  deter  an  attack,  the 
weapon  must  be  survivable.  Thus,  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  does  the  placing  of 
MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos  en- 
hance the  survivability  of  the  land- 
based  missile  leg  of  the  triad?  It  does 
not.  Paradoxically,  such  a  proposal 
makes  all  Minuteman  silos  a  more  im- 
portant target  for  the  Soviets,  and 
thus  a  more  likely  one.  The  Reagan 
proposal  would  assure  greater  Soviet 
effort   to   respond   to  the  additional 


threat  created  by  the  larger  number  of 
warheads  carried  by  each  MX  missile. 
I  commend  the  President  for  seeking 
a  solution  to  this  difficult  issue 
through  the  use  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee. However.  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  as  they  relate 
to  the  MX  missile.  In  this  situaUon.  it 
can  be  fairly  stated  that  many  of  the 
members  and  consultants  to  the  Com- 
mission had  previous  commitments  to 
MX.  As  my  colleague  Lis  AtK^oiif  and 
22  other  Members  of  Congress  noted, 
"In  no  sense  was  this  (the  Scowcroft 
Commission)  an  impartial  or  balanced 
jury." 

I  ask  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, do  we  want  to  add  to  the  already 
enormous  quantities  of  destructive  nu- 
clear weaponry?  Can  the  road  to  peace 
and  strategic  sUbility  lie  through  the 
development  of  yet  another  nuclear 
weapons  system?  Shall  the  legacy  of 
this  decade  be  a  further  contribution 
to  the  most  challenging  problem  of 
our  time— the  nuclear  arms  race? 

Today  we  are  presented  with  an  op- 
portunity to  save  our  society  at  least 
$15  billion  by  stopping  this  MX  de- 
ployment plan  now.  Let  us  say  no  to 
this  increase  in  the  balance  of  terror 
before  the  MX  missile  system  begins 
to  take  on  a  life  of  its  own.  as  we  have 
seen  before  with  so  many  other  weap- 
ons systems.  Let  the  MX  dollars  in- 
stead be  put  to  work  for  peace  and 
people,  not  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

What  we  will  create  with  this  missile 
that  will  not  be  used  and  cannot  be  de- 
fended is  a  nuclear  white  elephant. 

The  question  this  MX  missile  debate 
boils  down  to  is:  Should  Congress  ap- 
prove a  plan  to  station  a  new,  powerful 
nuclear  missile  in  old.  indefensible 
missile  silos,  and  spend  over  $20  billion 
to  do  so? 

The  answer,  for  any  thinking 
person,  must  be  "No." 

The  MX  is  clearly  a  first-strike 
weapon,  but  our  President  has  said  the 
United  States  will  never  strike  first. 
The  weight  of  military  technological 
evidence  is  that  the  existing  ICBM 
silos  in  which  the  MX  would  be  placed 
caimot  be  protected.  To  position  mis- 
siles we  claim  we  will  not  use  first,  in 
launch  silos  we  know  we  cannot 
defend,  is  a  senseless  policy  that  will 
increase,  not  reduce,  the  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will  face 
no  more  critical  a  vote  than  the  one 
we  cast  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113.  Our  debate  occurs  on  the 
brink  of  a  decision  to  commit  the 
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United  States  to  the  deplojnnent  of  an 
expensive  and  dettabllMng  weapons 
system. 

At  a  minimum,  the  effect  of  approv- 
ing this  resolution  would  be  to  release 
some  $625  million  for  full-«cale  engi- 
neering development  of  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX.  and  for  one  test  flight  of 
the  missile  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  September  30,  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  approval  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113  will  be  far 
more  extensive— and  expensive.  It  will 
represent  the  green  light  for  the  pro- 
duction aad  deployment  of  100  MX 
missiles  in  hardened  sUos.  The  more 
realistic  estimate  Is  that  the  project 
will  cost  over  $20  billion,  some  esti- 
mate say  ^2  billion  and  more. 

The  House  will  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  proceeding  with  the  MX  mis- 
sile. The  Senate,  as  it  is  presenUy  com- 
posed. wUl  not  block  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds  this  year.  All  too  often, 
and  most  regrettably,  the  House  plays 
a  secondary  role  in  the  development  of 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  The  Nation 
cannot  afford  an  abdication  by  this 
House  of  our  responsibility  to  correct 
a  serious  policy  error  on  the  part  of 
President  Reagan. 

In  considering  this  resolution,  we  are 
being  asked  to  release  some  $580  to 
$625  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  sum  alone  is  sufficient  to  Justify 
the  closest  of  scrutiny  and  the  healthi- 
est of  skepticism.  The  ultimate 
amount  will  be  far  greater  in  the 
coming  f  iacal  years. 

Six  months  ago.  the  House  and 
Senate  decisively  rejected  expenditure 
of  f  imds  for  MX  procurement,  and  de- 
layed any  expenditure  for  R&D  imtil 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  ap- 
proved the  MX  basing  plan. 

We  did  so  because  we  recogtUzed 
that  dense  pack  was  an  unworkable 
system  aqd  that  any  MX  basing  mode 
was  likely  to  be  vulnerable.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  us  voted  to  delete  fimd- 
ing  for  MX  procurement  because  of 
our  deep  concern  over  the  destabiliz- 
ing effects  of  the  procurement  of  what 
is  actually  a  first-strike  weapon 
system. 

In  the  months  since  our  action,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Pentagon  could  devel- 
op an  invulnerable  basing  mode.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Aooabbo).  informs 
us  that  the  Air  Force  estimates  that 
by  1989.  Che  Soviet  Union  will  have  so 
many  accurate  nuclear  warheads  that 
as  few  as  1  percent  of  our  MX  war- 
heads would  survive  any  attack.  A 
CBO  estimate  published  earlier  this 
month  indicates  only  a  slightly  better 
survival  rate.  CBO  further  estimates 
that  we  could  purchase  greater  retalia- 
tory capacity  for  about  one-third  the 
cost  by  tjfiiiriing  more  Trident  subma- 
rines. 


The  surviving  BCX  missiles  will  not 
provide  much  of  a  response  to  a  first 
strike  by  the  Sovieta.  Rather,  they 
make  sense  only  if  ours  is  to  be  a  first- 
strike  strategy— to  be  used  against 
Soviet  land-based  missiles.  The  Soviets 
have  a  great  deal  to  fear  in  such  a 
strategy— two-thirds  of  their  nuclear 
arsenal  is  land  based.  Our  triad  strate- 
gy makes  us  far  less  vulnerable — only 
a  quarter  of  our  missiles  are  land- 
based. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
MX  will  not  be  deployed  to  give  us 
first  strike  capability.  Yet,  why  else 
would  we  spend  $22  billion  for  a  weap- 
ons system  that  cannot  itself  survive  a 
first  strike  capabUity.  The  destabUiz- 
Ing  effects  of  the  MX  are  obvious.  As  a 
first-strike  weapon,  the  MX  will 
threaten  the  Soviet's  land-based  nucle- 
ar missiles— two-thirds  of  their  entire 
arsenal.  It  will  seem  ludicrous  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  would  build  a  weapon 
system  which  will  be  virtually  useless 
in  a  retaliatory  attack.  Therefore,  the 
only  logical  conclusion  for  the  Soviets 
to  draw  is  that  we  are  building  the  MX 
to  give  ourselves  a  preemptive  first 
strike  capability.  The  Russian  re- 
sponse will  be  to  augment  and  improve 
their  own  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  systems. 

The  yes.  is  a  weapons  system  which: 
First,  carmot  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike  but  which;  second,  will  provoke 
a  Soviet  buildup  of  its  own  weapons, 
and  thus:  third,  will  make  it  even 
harder  for  arms  control  talks  to  suc- 
ceed. 

If  this  is  a  bargaining  chip,  it  is  one 
which  will  seriously  weaken  efforts  to 
negotiate  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
swayed  by  the  argument  that  adoption 
of  this  resolution  will  demonstrate  our 
national  resolve  and  that  such  resolve 
will  send  a  signal  to  the  Soviets  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously  or  face  ever-increas- 
ing United  States  nuclear  strength.  I 
take  issue  with  this  assessment  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

First.  I  cannot  see  how  spending  $22 
billion  on  a  weapons  system  that  the 
Soviets  can  virtually  destroy  in  a  first 
strike  attack  and  that  we  know  most 
likely  will  not  work  demonstrates  na- 
tional resolve: 

Second.  We  can  get  far  cheaper  de- 
terrence with  Tridents,  which  the  So- 
viets cannot  destroy  in  first-attack: 

Third.  A  provocative  weapons 
system  is  not  a  sound  basis  for  under- 
talcing  negotiations  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  reductions:  a  weapons 
system  that  makes  sense  only  as  a  first 
strike  weapon  does  not  encourage  im- 
mediate, good  faith  negotiations  on 
either  side. 

Development  and  production  of  the 
MX  missile  system  will  constitute  a 
confusing  statement  of  a  confused  for- 
eign policy.  The  policy  of  this  Nation. 
I  believe.  stUl  remains  that  we  do  not 


wish  to  provoke  nuclear  war  or  to  ex- 
ercise a  preemptive  strike  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  it  is,  then  we  should 
drop  the  pretense  of  the  oppoaite— and 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
openly  fight  such  a  senseless  policy.  If 
the  policy  of  this  Nation  remains  to 
negotiate  meaningful  arms  control 
agreemente  and  to  move  away  from 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  then  let  us  not 
adopt  this  hairbrained  MX  scheme. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  re- 
alistic, meaningful  step  to  encourage 
nuclear  arms  control  and  to  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  $22  bil- 
lion. A  "No"  vote  offers  budget  freez- 
ers and  nuclear  freezers  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  each  other  and  for  the 
Nation.  Vote  "No."  If  the  President 
can  come  up  with  something  that 
makes  militanr  and  fiscal  sense,  we  can 
put  it  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priations. The  resolution  before  us  is  a 
waste  of  money  and  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  add  my  remarks  to  the 
statements  of  those  Members  who  feel 
as  I  do.  that  this  resolution  should  be 
defeated. 

There  is  no  fear  that  we  are  going  to 
instill  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  this 
missile  that  is  any  greater  than  the 
fear  they  have  already  of  what  we 
have  in  our  arsenal.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  just  a  plain,  flat-out  admin- 
istration try  to  get  something  that 
they  feel  they  want  for  their  own  pur- 
poses but  not  for  the  lienefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  arms  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  great  differences  in  this 
great  debate.  However,  there  are  some 
things  that  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
on.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets  have 
engaged  in  a  massive  and  dangerous 
buildup  of  their  conventional  and  nu- 
clear forces.  This  concerns  us  all.  We 
all  want  the  United  States  to  be 
secure.  We  all  recognize  the  need  to 
modernize  our  Armed  Forces  and 
weaponry.  But  does  this  basic  knowl- 
edge of  our  needs  allow  us  to  accept  a 
flawed  concept?  I  think  not. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  once  said 
that.  "To  do  what  is  right  is  easy— ev- 
eryone wants  to  do  what  is  right.  But 
to  know  what  is  right  is  the  tough 
thing."  All  of  us  want  to  do  what  is 
right  on  this  terribly  important  issue. 
The  real  question  that  faces  us. 
though  is  to  know  what  is  right,  and 
to  make  the  right  decision.  I  have 
always  believed  that  public  policy 
must  be  groimded  in  commonsense  or 
it  soon  will  fail.  We  have  heard  from 
many  experts  in  many  fields  during 
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these  last  few  months.  Now  it  is  up  to 
us  to  apply  commonsense,  and  to  make 
the  right  decision  on  this  vital  matter. 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  commented  on  his  deci- 
sions during  that  turbulent  time.  He 
said  that  many  experts,  in  their  braid 
and  decorations,  told  him  that  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  could  and  would  suc- 
ceed. In  his  postmortem.  President 
Kennedy  criticized  himself.  In  retro- 
spect he  said: 

AU  of  my  life  I've  known  better  than  to 
depend  on  the  experts.  How  could  I  have 
been  so  stupid,  to  let  them  go  ahead? 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  experts  in 
this  great  debate  are  wrong. 

I  have  always  believed  in  moderniz- 
ing our  armed  services  and  our  weap- 
onry when  the  need  develops.  In  the 
past.  I  voted  to  build  the  MX.  to  re- 
search it.  to  test  it.  but  to  hold  on  a 
final  decision  until  we  had  a  basing 
mode  agreed  upon. 

We  have  gone  through  many  basing 
modes  now.  and  still  have  not  come  up 
with  an  answer.  In  fact,  we  have  gone 
around  in  a  circle,  and  have  ended  up 
where  we  started  20  years  ago.  In  the 
late  fifties,  we  had  a  big  debate  in 
Tucson,  my  hometown.  At  that  time, 
we  were  appointed  hosts,  for  18  Titan 
missiles,  an  early  generation  of  power- 
ful, liquid-fueled  missiles  that  have 
served  us  well  and  been  a  key  part  of 
our  deterrent.  But  we  were  told  at  the 
time,  that  time  would  come  in  the  sev- 
enties or  eighties,  the  Soviets  would 
improve  their  ICBM  accuracy  and  that 
our  land-based  missiles,  in  silos  or  oth- 
erwise, could  be  destroyed  by  a  pin- 
point Soviet  attack. 

We  knew  that  sometime  in  the  sev- 
enties or  eighties,  we  would  have  to 
have  a  new  missle.  land-based,  if  we 
were  to  keep  that  leg  of  the  triad.  And 
so  we  began,  even  then,  on  the  MX. 
This  missile  was  designed  to  t>e  land- 
based  and  invulnerable.  Not  like  the 
silo-based  missiles  of  the  past,  but  by 
some  kind  of  mobile  or  deceptive  de- 
ployment. 

So  search  began.  We  talked  about 
putting  the  missiles  in  trucks  that 
would  cruise  the  interstate— in  barges 
along  our  waterways— in  railroad 
cars— we  had  the  racetract  system  in 
Nevada  and  Utah— there  was  Dense 
Pack— and  time  after  time,  after  we 
studied  each  system,  it  became  clear 
that  they  would  not  provide  us  with 
the  kind  of  Invulnerable,  land-based 
missile  system  that  was  needed  to  pro- 
tect us  from  modem,  highly  accurate 
Soviet  ICMB's. 

After  analyzing  all  of  these  systems. 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  finally 
came  up  with  the  solution,  guess  what, 
believe  it  or  not.  of  putting  the  MX 
missile  in  fixed  silos.  And  so.  we  have 
come  a  full  circle.  And  now.  I  am  not 
so  sure  we  can  find  a  workable,  land- 
based  deployment  mode  for  the  MX. 

If  we  cannot,  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
it  and  make  adjustments  and  spend 
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the  $20  billion  on  something  that  wUl  solve  our  problems  and  it  wiU  only  in- 

add  to  our  security.  crease  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 

There  is  nothing  magic  in  the  figure  This  latest  BdX  silo  plan  does  not 

three.  The  triad  fixation  says  we  have  meet  the  test  of  commonsense.  All  it 
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to  have  three  different,  separate  ways 
to  hit  the  Soviet  Union  with  our  nucle- 
ar power.  There  has  even  been  some 
loose  talk  lately  about  adding  a  fourth 
basing  mode,  and  putting  missiles  in 
outer  space.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  this  is  not  a  bargaining  chip 
we  are  talking  about  any  more.  It  is  a 
$20  billion  weapons  system  that  will 
take  money  away  from  other  military 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  our  civilian 
society.  Given  the  history  of  arms  con- 
trol, and  our  relations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, does  anyone  seriously  believe  at 
this  late  time  that  we  will  build  an- 
other ICBM  system  and  then  trade  it 
off  at  the  bargaining  Uble?  It  is  clear 
that  this  is  not  something  that  will 
appeal  to  the  Soviets  and  that  they 
will  simply  build  more  systems  of  the 
kind  that  they  have  now. 

More  than  100  years  ago.  my  grand- 
father traveled  from  Utah  to  Arizona 
to  build  the  small  town  in  which  I  was 
bom.  In  those  simple  times,  the  U.S. 
Government  and  indeed,  foreign  gov- 
emments,  had  little  impact  on  your 
lives,  or  theatened  your  existence.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  protected  by 
two  oceans,  and  wide  deserts,  the 
people  of  Arizona  did  not  really  have 
to  worry  about  any  kind  of  attack  or 
death  from  outside  forces.  The  biggest 
guns  built  in  those  days  were  mounted 
on  battleships  and  had  a  range  of  12 
miles.  Now  times  have  changed.  Dras- 
tically changed.  Someone  you  have 
never  seen,  and  do  not  know,  can  make 
a  decision  in  the  next  30  minutes,  and 
within  1  hour,  all  that  we  have  built 
into  this  country  and  that  mankind 
has  built  into  this  world  could  be  de- 
stroyed. We  have  threats  that  were  lit- 
erally unthinkable  even  40  years  ago 
when  we  entered  the  nuclear  age.  We 
must  face  facts.  And  the  plain,  blunt 
fact  is  that  the  accuracy  and  the 
throw  weight  of  the  Soviet  missiles 
has  now  rendered  our  ICMB's  obso- 
lete. We  are  foolish  to  consider  spend- 
ing this  kind  of  money,  on  100  MX 
missiles  in  fixed-silos. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we 
still  have  two  legs  of  the  triad.  An  in- 
vulnerable, powerful  system  in  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  force  is  our  submarine 
system.  We  also  have  pretty  good  air 
defenses.  We  have  cruise  missiles  and 
new  bombers  coming  on  line.  And  we 
are  exploring  new.  innovative  weapons 
systems  that  could  eventually  make 
nuclear  missiles  obsolete. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  say  the 
commonsense  way.  that  we  are  as  safe 
as  we  can  be— that  we  have  all  the  de- 
terrence that  we  need.  We  will  mod- 
ernize our  airborne  and  submarine  sys- 
tems when  the  time  comes.  But  we 
should  no  longer  insist  on  a  full-blown 
triad,  when  it  will  not  work:  it  will  not 


does  is  create  a  bull's-eye  in  middle 
America  for  Soviet  defense  planners. 
We  have  had  a  nuclear  triad  not  be- 
cause of  the  number  three,  but  for  one 
reason  only.  We  have  better  odds  in 
deterring  a  nuclear  war. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  odd.  contrary 
things.  They  are  the  only  weapons  in 
the  history  of  man  that  have  been 
constructed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
not  being  used. 

The  threat  of  a  deliberately  trig- 
gered nuclear  war  is  a  danger  hanging 
over  all  mankind,  but  sadder  then 
that,  and  more  ominous,  and  more 
alarming,  is  the  fact  that  if  we  keep 
heading  down  this  course  of  more  and 
more  large  missiles,  with  more  and 
more  warheads,  we  raise  the  odds  of 
starting  world  war  III.  We  raise  the 
odds  on  the  destruction  of  all  man- 
kind. What  is  worse,  as  more  nations 
join  the  nuclear  club,  something  even 
more  unthinkable  could  happen.  We 
may  blunder  into  nuclear  war  by  mls- 
calulation.  by  accident.  Not  even  by 
design.  We  almost  had  world  war  III 
by  accident  in  the  late  fifties,  when  a 
full  Moon  coming  up  over  the  Arctic 
Sea  was  mistaken  by  our  advance 
radar  as  a  Soviet  flight  of  missiles 
coming  into  the  Midwest.  We  lucked 
out  on  that  one.  but  it  will  be  harder 
the  next  time  to  luck  out  of  a  nuclear 
war.  when  20  nations  instead  of  the 
present  6  have  these  terrible  weapons 
of  destruction. 

President  Kennedy,  after  the  1962 
missile  crisis,  said  of  the  experience, 
that  what  frightened  him  most  was 
that  great  powers  could  miscalculate 
so  severely.  He  told  of  a  meeting  with 
Khrushchev  in  Geneva  a  few  months 
before  the  crisis,  and  holding  a  sharp 
conversation  on  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  Then,  during  the  crisis.  Khru- 
shchev apparently  believed  that  Ken- 
nedy, or  any  other  American  Presi- 
dent, would  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  So- 
viets install  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba. 
And  he  said. 

On  my  own  part,  I  could  not  believe  that 
this  man  that  I  met  and  tallied  to,  really  be- 
lieved that  I  would  simply  accept  the  mis- 
siles In  Cuba.  On  both  sides,  in  this  terribly 
Important  matter,  there  was  basic  miscalcu- 
lation that  could  have  led  to  war. 

Who  will  miscalculate  as  we  pile 
weapons  on  weapons,  and  the  Soviets 
match  us.  and  we  them? 

Albert  Einstein  once  said,  "The  un- 
leashed power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything,  except  our  mode 
of  thinking.  Thus."  he  said,  "we  drift 
toward  unparalleled  catastrophe.  A 
new  type  of  thinking  is  essential  if 
mankind  is  to  survive." 

The  administration  would  do  well  to 
heed  Einstein's  words.  We  do  need  a 
new  type  of  thinking  on  these  basic. 


serious  matters.  We  need  to  say.  in  a 
commonseiise  way,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing sacred  In  a  nuclear  triad.  There  are 
altematives.  By  placing  the  new  gen- 
eration of  single-warhead  missiles  in 
small  submarines  off  the  shore  of  the 
United  States,  we  could  gain  both  de- 
terrence and  avoid  another  expensive 
round  in  the  escalating  arms  race. 
Maybe  that  is  not  the  answer,  but  it  is 
better  than  anything  else  that  has 
been  proposed. 

So  I  say  the  time  to  close  out  this 
well-intended  new  weapon  is  now.  Not 
tomorrow,  or  next  we<^  or  next  year, 
but  now.  In  the  first  hour  of  a  nuclear 
war.  we  could  kill  more  people  than  all 
of  the  wars  in  history.  So  we  must 
think  anew,  and  face  anew  these  com- 
plicated decisions  we  are  making  this 
year  in  this  matter.  Loose  talk  about 
nuclear  war  being  winnable.  or  that 
nuclear  war  can  be  limited  no  longer 
makes  sense.  Who  really  believes  that 
we  could  fire  at  the  Soviets  at  9  in  the 
moming.  they  would  take  out  a  few  of 
our  cities  a  couple  of  hours  later,  then 
we  would  all  go  off  to  lunch  and  Ulk 
about  what  would  happen  next?  Once 
this  nuclear  war  begins,  there  will  be 
no  limits.  And  we  do  not  find  the  an- 
swers to  these  terrible  dilemmas  by 
waiting  another  year,  with  another 
weapon  or  another  bargaining  chip. 
The  MX  missile  has  seen  more  than  35 
unacceptable  basing  modes.  And  put- 
ting new  missiles  into  old  silos  would 
not  work  any  more  than  the  old  race- 
track proposal  would  have  worked. 

I  had  an  old  law  professor  who  used 
to  say.  "Son,  your  whereases  do  not 
match  yodr  now  therefores."  I  think 
that  applies  to  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. They  say  in  effect: 

Where  land-based  missiles  cannot  be 
based  in  the  United  States  in  any  mode  that 
will  not  be  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack  and 
whereas,  we  have  tried  the  racetrack,  the 
railroad  cars,  and  trucks,  and  barges,  and 
none  of  them  will  give  them  this  invulnera- 
ble basing,  we  seek  to  save  the  idea  of  the 
triad. 

Now.  therefore,  let's  build  the  (20  billion 
missile  anyway. 

We  have  spent  enough  time  debating 
the  merits  and  the  pitfalls  of  this  deci- 
sion. The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  move  forward  and  find 
a  reasonable  alternative.  Whether  it 
be  a  submarine-based  missile,  a  single- 
warhead  missile,  or  some  new  form  of 
basing.  But  let  us  stop  living  in  the 
past  and  move  into  the  future.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  proposal.  We  can  then  go 
to  work  to  correct  the  system,  whether 
it  has  three  legs,  two  legs,  or  five  legs. 
We  have  options.  We  still  have  our 
commonsense.  We  can  go  on  and  nego- 
tiate as  we  must  on  arms  control 
agreements,  but  we  cannot  do  it  imtil 
the  plan  meets  both  the  test  of  the  ex- 
perts and  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairmaa  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 


able  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

OOBB). 

Mr.  OGRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  an  easy  vote.  It  is  a  very  close 
question.  There  are  many  thoughtful 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  and 
there  have  been  very  many  excellent 
speeches  made  throughout  the  2  days 
of  this  debate.  I  think  it  has  been,  an 
excellent  debate. 

Some  feel  certain  of  their  position. 
either  for  or  against;  but  I  believe  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  those  who 
look  at  it  carefully  will  realize  that 
whichever  side  wins,  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  the  winning  side  will  regret 
the  fact  that  they  did  win. 

I  believe  that  the  right  course  of 
action  is  for  this  Congress  to  approve 
the  flight  testing  of  the  MX  missile  by 
voting  for  the  resolution  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  earlier 
here  in  the  well  that  we  are  not  voting 
for  a  package,  we  are  voting  for  the 
MX  missile. 

Well,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  voting 
for  a  pacliage.  We  are  voting  for  the 
recommendations  as  regards  weapons 
procurement  and  as  regards  arms  con- 
trol presented  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  country,  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission. 

I  believe  we  would  be  doing  that 
Commission  and  our  country  a  disserv- 
ice by  underestimating  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. 

Fundamentally,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  we  seek  a  new  strate- 
gic goal.  Early  in  the  nuclear  age,  our 
goal  was  superiority.  Then,  during  the 
era  of  mutual  assured  destruction,  our 
goal  became  equality  or  parity;  but 
with  the  development  of  multiple  war- 
head ICBM's  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, it  became  clear  that  equality 
in  and  of  itself  was  not  a  sufficient 
goal.  Iiecause  I  think  with  an  increas- 
ing number  of  accurately  MIRV'd 
ICBM's  in  the  arsenals  of  both  coun- 
tries, we  could  have  equal  forces  and 
yet  have  instability,  because  these 
weapons  give  the  side  going  first  an 
opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage  from 
a  first  strike. 

So  the  Commission  recommended 
that  we  select  a  new  goal,  the  goal  of 
stability,  that  we  move  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  ratio  of  accurat'.-  warheads 
on  one  side  to  missile  silos  on  the 
other  side  and  they  brought  together 
the  elements  of  debate  going  on  in  the 
country  and  recommended  a  new  bi- 
partisan approach  toward  that  goal. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  issue  for 
quite  some  time.  I  started  from  a  set 
of  simple  principles.  We  have  one 
world.  We  have  one  potential  nuclear 
war.  We  have  one  President  who  nego- 
tiates for  this  coimtry  and  if  we  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  success  in  those 
negotiations,  we  must  have  only  one 
national  strategic  policy. 


This  Commission's  recommendations 
offer  the  chance  to  fashion  a  national 
strategic  policy  that  integrates  for  the 
first  time  in  decades  weapons  procure- 
ment and  arms  control  policies. 

Do  we  want  to  give  up  on  the  chance 
that  this  administration  for  the  next  2 
years  or  possibly  the  next  6  years  can 
achieve  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Do  we  want  to  take  the  chance  that 
the  impending  race  in  sea-laimched 
cruise  missiles  will  get  underway  at 
full  steam  during  the  next  2  years  or 
possibly  the  next  6  years? 

Do  we  want  to  throw  away  the 
chance  to  build  a  bipartisan  approach 
that  might  make  some  sense  and 
achieve  an  arms  control  agreement?  I 
do  not  think  we  do. 

I  think  that  we  want  to  seize  that 
chance  which  does  exist.  I  think  we 
want  to  try  to  work  with  this  adminis- 
tration to  integrate  weapons  procure- 
ment and  arms  control  and  work 
toward  the  objective  of  stability. 

Now.  there  is  an  irony  in  proposing 
to  deploy  a  new  highly  MIRV'd  ICBM 
while  proposing  to  begin  a  process 
leading  away  from  such  weapons  over 
time,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  irony;  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission has  assigned  a  highly  special- 
ized role  to  the  MX  within  the  overall 
strategic  context  that  the  report  ad- 
dresses. It  is  intended  as  a  transition 
step  toward  a  less  destabilizing  bal- 
ance between  the  forces. 

I  might  say  to  those  who  say  there  is 
a  contradiction  between  the  goals  of 
the  Commission  and  the  means  that  it 
has  chosen  to  get  there,  that  there  is 
also  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  be  so  worried 
about  an  MX  force  that  is  carefully 
held  below  the  threshold  of  a  first 
strike  that  they  might  think  it  is  a 
first  strike.  Those  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  what  the  Soviets  might 
think  sometimes  are  those  who  simul- 
taneously minimize  the  significance  of 
the  Soviet  weapons  that  have  already 
been  deployed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  deployed  a  sufficient 
number  of  highly  accurate  MIRV'd 
ICBM's  to  take  out  all  of  the  US. 
ICBM's. 

Now.  is  that  an  insignificant  event, 
while  at  the  same  time  weapons  on  our 
side  would  be  significant? 

I  think  that  the  fear  of  a  first  strike 
on  the  part  of  either  nation  is  quite 
significant. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  work 
toward  eliminating  the  fear  of  a  first 
strike  on  the  part  of  either  nation. 

Do  the  opponents  of  this  resolution 
really  believe— do  they  really  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  make  an  arms 
control  agreement  more  likely  if  we 
eliminate  this  program?  Do  they  really 
believe  that? 
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I  am  not  certain  of  the  answer,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  that  cer- 
tain of  the  answer  as  well. 

Flight  testing  of  the  MX  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  deci- 
sion on  their  part  to  break  out  of  our 
present  arrangements  for  observing 
the  SALT  II  limits  could  be  met  by  a 
UA  response,  rather  than  a  response 
.  that  would  require  years  to  gear  up.  It 
would  suggest  that  a  move  to  threaten 
the  United  States  in  retaliation  for  the 
first  deployment  of  missiles  in  Europe 
could  badif ire,  and  that  the  liey  would 
be  to  remain  calm  and  to  negotiate  se- 
riously. 

It  would  suggest  that  if  the  Reagan 
administration  alters  its  approach  in 
START  in  a  manner  that  truly  re- 
flects the  internal  logic  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  report,  then  the  best 
course  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  em- 
brace the  principle  of  stability  and  end 
concerns  about  fi-st  strike  forces  and 
to  negotiate  within  that  concept. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  howev- 
er, with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible, 
that  my  vote  for  flight  testing  of  the 
IfX  missile  does  not  mean  an  auto- 
matic vote  for  procuring  this  missile 
for  deployment  in  silos  later  this  year 
in  the  authorisation  bill  and  still  later 
in  the  appropriations  bill.  The  admin- 
istration understands  very  clearly  that 
the  group  which  has  been  engaged  in 
discussions  with  the  administration  is 
voting  for  flight  testing  as  a  separate 
matter  from  procurement  and  for  ap- 
propriations. 

D  1700 

The  Congress  can.  if  it  wishes,  allow 
enough  BIX  missiles  to  be  manufac- 
tured for  the  flight  test  program  but 
then  deny  fimds  leading  toward  oper- 
ational deployment  if  there  is  not  evi- 
dence of  progress  toward  the  proper 
new  arms  control  position  between 
now  and  the  authorization  bill,  and  be- 
tween now  and  the  appropriations  bill. 

Or  Congress  could  release  funds  for 
procurement,  scale  them  down  and 
condition  them  in  various  other  ways 
to  assure  that  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion recommendations  are  uniformly 
developed. 

At  this  moment  I  am  inclined  toward 
the  second  course  and  am  working 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  to  develop 
appropriate  amendments  which  will 
shortly  be  offered  to  the  authorization 
biU. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  ad- 
ministration have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  it  is  that  we  are  looking 
for.  In  an  earlier  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  President  I  and  others  sought 
clarifications  and  assurances  as  to  the 
administration's  understanding  and 
support  of  the  inner  logic  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report.  Notwith- 
standing the  effects  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  undermining  the  value 
of  that  correspondence.  I  believe  it 
still  has  meaning. 
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The  President  knows  he  must  give 
up  one  approach  and  begin  another. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  not  yet  signed  on  to 
that  new  approach  and  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  know  what  will  con- 
stitute proof  that  they  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Let  me  Just  suggest  one  standard  for 
the  administration  to  consider.  If  the 
new  START  negotiating  proposal  con- 
tains a  demand  for  equal  throw 
weight,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
sign  to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  have  been  engaged  in  discussions 
with  the  administration  that  the  new 
proposal  would  be  nonserious  and  non- 
negotiable. 

If  the  administration  accepted  the 
arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  others  that  we  ought  to  try  and 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  up  some 
huge  fraction  of  its  throw  weight  ad- 
vantage merely  to  open  the  door  to  a 
strategic  agreement  with  us.  we  should 
have  no  possibility  of  arms  control 
and.  therefore,  no  chance  to  carry  out 
the  Commission's  recommendations, 
including  the  deployment  of  MX. 

If  the  administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  heeds  the  views  of  others  who 
would  organize  reductions  around  the 
idea  of  sUbility.  and  offer  the  Soviets 
what  is  manifestly  a  fair  opening  pro- 
posal, letting  matters  such  as  throw 
weight  work  themselves  out  as  deriva- 
tives of  the  agreement  rather  than  as 
the  organizing  principle,  then  we  have 
a  chance  to  bargain  well  and  success- 
fully. 

Our  choice  today  is  to  take  a  chance 
that  this  administration  will  be  able  to 
get  a  meaningful  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  organized  around  the 
principle  of  sUbility  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  first  strike  capabilities,  or  al- 
ternatively to  destroy  the  prospect  of 
a  domestic  consensus,  take  away  the 
one  program  this  President  believes  to 
be  essential  to  his  arms  control  negoti- 
ating efforts,  and  diminish  the  pros- 
pects of  any  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  next  2  or  possibly 
6  years. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  not  only  on  his 
statement  but  on  the  creative  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  on  this  entire 
issue.  I  certainly  think  there  are  many 
Members  who  share  the  same  kinds  of 
concerns  the  gentleman  has  expressed 
as  to  the  spinning  out  of  this  scenario 
in  regard  to  the  future  development  of 
MX,  the  procurement  and  deployment 
in  particular. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  I  sup- 
port his  statement  and  support  the 
resolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  wiU  be 
asked  to  vote  on  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  controversial  issues  ever  to 
face  the  Congress.  For  the  decision 
that  we  make  now  goes  far  beyond  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  research  and  devel- 
opment moneys  for  a  strategic  weapon 
system  or  flight  testing  of  the  MX.  It 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  ability  to 
ever  reach  an  agreement  on  arms  con- 
trol. 

I.  like  the  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
voted  to  delete  funds  for  production  of 
the  MX  last  December  when  we  were 
considering  the  DOD  appropriations 
bill  and  the  dense  pack  basing  mode. 
I  too.  as  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, supported  the  language  which 
fenced  the  $625  million  at  issue  now. 
While  I  have  felt,  from  my  election  to 
Congress  in  1978.  that  we  needed  to 
modernize  our  ICBM  force  in  face  of 
the  unprecedented  and  continuing 
Soviet  buildup  of  MS-type  missiles,  my 
votes  last  winter  are  indicative  of  my 
reluctance  to  support  this  system 
blindly. 

In  fact,  it  was  after  agonizing  inter- 
nal debate  on  this  matter  that  I  have 
come  to  support  the  release  of  the 
fiscal  year  1983  funds.  What  has 
brought  about  my  support?  A  change 
in  attitude,  a  change  in  rhetoric,  and 
seemingly  a  change  in  posture  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  with  regard 
to  arms  control.  This,  coupled  with 
the  realization  that  the  most  crucial 
thing  that  will  bring  the  Soviets  to  the 
bargaining  table  is  their  concern  about 
the  possible  deployment  of  the  MX. 

Even.  McGeorge  Bundy,  a  long  time 
opponent  of  the  MX  has  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

I  conclude  that  MX-in-Minuteman  tias  no 
large-scale  value  for  the  encouragement  of 
arms  control.  Yet  its  value  Is  not  zero,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  cancel  the  program  en- 
tirely without  seeking  a  trade  of  some  sort. 
A  single  limited  system  cannot  in  itself 
produce  any  large  shift  in  Soviet  behavior, 
but  before  it  is  canceled  entirely  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  seek  a  bargain  in  which  both 
sides  might  agree  to  build  no  new  ICIRV'd 
ICBMs.  This  would  in  fact  be  a  good  first 
step  in  the  general  direction  recommended 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  and  it  has 
the  considerable  advantage  that  it  is  a  step 
on  which  we  might  get  Soviet  agreement. 

And.  it  is  indeed  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission that  has  been  the  catalyst  for 
a  new  approach  to  arms  control.  Prior 
to  this  time,  we  had  l>een  confronted 
with  a  combination  of  the  largest 
peacetime  buildup  in  our  defense 
budget,  inflammatory  rhetoric  from 
the  administration  that  caused  an  es- 
calation in  the  cold  war.  failure  to 
ratify  SALT  II.  and  a  breakdown  in 
United  States-Soviet  efforts  to  reach 
an  arms  control  agreement  in  part 
through  a  badly  flawed  START  pro- 
praal.  In  fact,  it  was  not  even  until 
1982  that  the  President  even  began  his 
START  talks. 


Now  we  have  before  us  a  new  scenar- 
io. We  haire  some  of  the  btightest  and 
most  knotoledgable  individuals  in  our 
Nation  coming  forth  with  a  report  on 
how  we.  as  a  nation  should  proceed  in 
developing  our  strategic  policies,  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  effective  arms 
control  agreement.  This  Scowcroft 
Commission  report  recommends  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missiles  in  midg- 
etman  silos,  a  change  in  our  negotia- 
tion strategy  from  counting  launchers 
to  counting  warheads,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  warhead  missile,  per- 
haps even  a  mobile  missile.  I  believe  a 
number  of  us  have  been  successful  in 
getting  the  President  to  agree  to 
accept  the  Scowcroft  Commission  in 
its  entirety.  An  approach  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  Commission 
could  bring  about  a  new  era  in  stabili- 
ty followed  by  reductions.  An  aban- 
donment of  the  MX  at  this  very  cru- 
cial stage  will.  I  fear,  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  any  hope  for  arms 
control  in  the  forseeable  future. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  concept 
of  an  ongoing  bipartisan  commission 
to  provide  oversight  of  the  Geneva 
process  and  future  decisions  as  to 
weapons  procurement  and  arms  con- 
trol initiatives.  The  President  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  go  along  and  I 
plan  to  see  that  we  continue  to  have 
the  input  we  need  from  these  kinds  of 
objective  and  knowledgable  advisers- 
Perry,  Brown.  Woolsey.  and  Scowcroft 
himself— in  the  future. 

But  I  make  my  decision  with  sincere 
concem--even  misgivings— and  so  I 
cast  my  "aye"  vote  here  today  for  a 
limited  step  that  preserves  future  op- 
tions available  to  us  in  the  coming  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  proc- 
ess. I  am  not  making  a  commitment  to 
production  by  my  aye  vote  today.  My 
support  is  an  act  of  faith  in  a  new  bi- 
partisan spirit  that  has  a  chance  to  lift 
this  Nation  out  of  the  current  morass 
bom  of  a  lack  of  trust.  The  need  to 
move  off  dead  center  on  arms  control 
and  weapons  development  is  clear  to 
us  all.  I  hope  we  will  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  40  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AoCoih). 

Mr.  ACCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  have  three  points  that  I 
would  like  to  make  to  my  colleagues. 

First,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
faucet  here.  There  has  been  no  strate- 
gic weapon  that  has  ever  reached  this 
stage  of  fimding  that  has  ever  been 
permanently  canceled.  Do  not  delude 
yourself  into  thinking  the  faucet  will 
ever  be  turned  off. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see has  indicated  that  we  must  have 
one  national  strategic  policy.  I  ask  this 
question:  Even  if  it  is  wrong?  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  crushing  dissent  on 
a  policy  that  has  been  advocated  that 
I  believe  is  wrong. 


Finally.  I  want  to  make  this  com- 
ment: I  am  amazed  at  those  Demo- 
crats who  have  entered  into  this  bar- 
gain with  the  administration. 

The  essence  of  the  bargain  is  simply 
this:  The  President  gets  an  MX  missile 
and  the  country  gets  a  statement  of 
sincerity  about  arms  control.  If  that  is 
a  bargain,  all  I  can  say  is.  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  entered  into  it.  I  am  just  pleased 
they  are  not  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Benhett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
minutes  ago  someone  quoted  the  Bible 
and  said  "Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers." and  then  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  speech  it  was  said  "Buy  the  MX." 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  inconsisten- 
cy to  me  in  that. 

It  seems  to  me  the  so-called  peace- 
maker or  peacekeeper  is  more  like  a 
troublemaker. 

It  is  clear  from  this  debate  that  the 
MX  is  vulnerable.  It  is  clear  it  will  cost 
$20  billion. 

It  is  clear  it  deprives  conventional 
weapons  funds  they  need. 

And  I  guess  it  is  clear  to  those  who 
want  this  resolution  that  we  have  a 
package  here  which  is  the  Scowcroft 
report,  and  that  report  says  we  would 
use  the  MX  "to  assure  our  allies  that 
we  have  the  capability  and  will  to 
stand  with  them  with  whatever  forces 
are  necessary  if  the  alliance  is  threat- 
ened by  massive  conventional  attack." 
That  is  on  page  16.  At  page  6  it  says 
"in  any  consideration  of  attack  with 
conventional  forces  Soviet  leaders 
must  understand  that  they  risk  an 
American  nuclear  response." 

That  is  pretty  clear,  is  it  not?  Do  you 
want  to  buy  that?  Congress  has  never 
debated  that.  We  have  never  had  any 
hearings  on  that  policy.  That  is  a 
policy  in  the  Scowcroft  report,  but  it  is 
not  a  policy  that  the  Congress  has 
ever  written  into  law.  Should  it? 

The  war  powers  provision,  taken  to- 
gether with  that,  would  seem  to  me  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
stari  a  nuclear  war  without  ever 
asking  Congress  to  vote  on  it.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  scary  thing  to  think 
about. 

We  have  the  promise  the  President 
is  working  for  arms  control,  but  would 
this  not  be  a  better  package  if  we  did 
not  have  the  MX  in  it?  Why  is  it  so 
much  better  because  we  have  the  MX 
in  it? 

If  you  have  ever  stopped  smoking, 
and  most  of  you  have  stopped  smoking 
a  few  times  in  your  lives.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  would  go  out  and  buy  12 
gross  of  cartons  of  cigarettes  on  the 
eve  of  your  stopping  smoking.  You 
surely  would  not  put  four  or  five  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  in  your  lungs  at  that 
point.  That  strikes  me  as  what  we  are 
doing  at  this  point  with  this  weapon. 


It  seems  like  we  are  saying  we  want 
to  move  toward  peace  but  our  first 
effort  toward  peace  is  going  to  be  to 
provide,  as  this  provision  does,  not  Just 
for  the  flight  testing  but  for  full-scale 
development  of  the  basing  mode  for 
the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  not 
fund  the  MX.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  travesty  on  the 
idea  of  trying  to  bring  about  peace  in 
the  world  to  produce  a  weapon  which 
is  so  damaging  and  so  expensive,  and 
which  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
funding  for  so  nuuiy  conventional 
weapons  that  we  really  need,  and 
which  could  prevent  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
resolution  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  to  re- 
lease funds  for  the  basing  and  flight 
testing  of  the  MX.  In  doing  so.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  I  was  among  those 
who  previously  supported  the  with- 
holding of  these  funds  until  a  satisfac- 
tory and  workable  basing  mode  has 
been  established.  At  that  time.  I 
simply  did  not  think  it  responsible  to 
authorize  this  kind  of  money  for  a 
weapon  before  we  knew  how  it  was 
going  to  be  deployed. 

Today,  however,  those  con<«ms 
have  been  satisfied.  In  an  outstanding 
example  of  bipartisan  commitment, 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  has  done 
its  work  admirably:  and  I  believe  the 
result  is  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the  uti- 
lization of  the  MX  missile.  Made  up  of 
defense  and  national  security  advisers 
to  four  Presidents— of  both  parties— 
the  Commission  has  brought  to  the 
MX  debate  the  kind  of  in-depth 
thought  and  long-range  planning  that 
has  been  lacking  in  the  past.  As  one 
who  feels  very  strongly  that  national 
defense  is  a  priority  that  rises  above 
partisan  interests  and  demands  the 
most  thoughtful  guidance  possible.  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  work  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  and  con- 
vinced that  Congress  should  move  for- 
ward with  the  MX  in  the  same  biparti- 
san way. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  point  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  and  the 
MX  is  potentially  the  lever  we  need  to 
convince  the  Soviets  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  defending  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  The  efforts  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  and  the  administration 
have  provided  a  strong  basis  for  pre- 
senting our  adversaries  with  a  coher- 
ent national  commitment;  and  thus, 
with  perhaps  the  greatest  possible  de- 
terrent to  any  kind  of  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  burden  is  now  on 
Congress  to  strengthen  that  commit- 
ment even  more;  and  I.  for  one.  believe 
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that  pusace  of  this  resolution  is  the 
most  responsible  avenue  we  can  take. 

Mr.  SKIBKKUNG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  debate  on  the  MX  issue  has  been 
truly  extraordinary  in  the  very  high 
level  of  expertise  and  intelligent  anal- 
ysis exhibited  by  Members  on  both 
sides.  Regvdless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  vote,  those  observing  the  debate 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  degree  of  hard  worlc  and  hard 
thinking  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  by  so  many  of  the  participants. 

Among  them  no  one  exhibited  a 
keener  grasp  of  both  the  technical  in- 
tricacies and  the  broad  policy  consid- 
erations of  the  MX  issue  than  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Tom  Downey  of 
New  York.  His  contribution  was  truly 
a  brilliant  one.  of  which  all  of  us  can 
be  proud,  but  especially  those  of  us 
who.  like  him.  oppose  deployment  of 
MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Post 
for  May  20.  contained  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Tom  Dowhst  summarizing  his 
position  in  opposition  to  MX.  I  offer  it 
for  printing  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  1983] 

Wht  I'm  Not  Switchihc  on  MX 

(By  Congreaanum  Thomas  J.  Downey) 

Some  of  my  best  friends  support  the  MX. 
One  of  them.  Rep.  Daw  Ouckman.  just  had 
an  article  in  The  Poat  ("Why  I  Switched  on 
the  MX",  op-ed.  May  18].  He  sees  the  mis- 
sile as  the  route  to  arms  control,  through  a 
deal  he's  made  with  the  Rea«an  administra- 
tion. I  don't  thinli  iU  a  good  deal  for  arms 
control. 

The  "deal"  trades  a  very  explicit  missile 
for  some  very  vague  promises.  President 
Reagan  gets  a  go-ahead  on  MX  testing  and 
production.  That's  real.  My  friends  get  a 
letter  making  nebulous  statements  of  intent 
to  do  something  about  arms  control.  What's 
this  letter  worth? 

TAKIIK  KXCCPnOlf 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
gave  the  game  away  when  he  volunteered 
on  national  television  that  the  letter  com- 
mits the  president  to  "nothing  basically 
new." 

Glickman  doesn't  think  putting  MX  in  ex- 
isting silos  is  a  good  idea.  Very  few  people 
do.  The  silos  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack: 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  tells  us.  So  any  missile  we 
put  in  them  won't  be  available  for  retalia- 
tion. It  will  be  available  for  a  first  strike, 
but  of  what  use  is  that  if.  as  Reagan  says, 
first  strike  isn't  U.S.  policy? 

If  we  can't  use  MX  after  a  Soviet  attack 
and  we  won't  use  it  before  a  Soviet  attack, 
we  are  left  with  a  militarily  missionless  mis- 
sile. Conoeding  this.  MX  supporters  shift 
the  argumoit  to  arms  control. 

MX  la  a  dumb  idea,  my  friend  Dan  and 
other  MX  supporters  say.  but  we  need  it 
anyway,  to  support  the  smart  idea  of  arms 
control.  PuiiUcly,  the  argimient  is  that  we 
need  MX  to  get  tlie  Russians  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  MX  will  be  particularly  effective 
at  thia.  Olickman  tells  us,  because  the  Rus- 
sians fear  ICBMs  most,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  Uiis  Is  where  they've  put  the 
bulk  of  their  strategic  effort:  this  is  the  kind 
of  weapon  they  understand. 

The  idem  ttiat  the  SovieU  find  the  familiar 
more  threatening  than  the  unfamiliar  is  du- 


bious psychology,  and.  in  my  experience, 
flat-out  wrong.  As  a  congressional  adviser  to 
the  SALT  II  delegation,  I  had  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  strategic  Issues  with  middle-  and 
high-level  Soviet  officials.  Invariably,  I 
found  their  latest  concern  to  center  on 
those  U.S.  weapons  which  were  different 
from  and  far  in  advance  of  theirs:  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  small-radar-image  aircraft 
and,  most  of  all,  accurate  cruise  missiles.  I 
heard  not  one  word  of  concern  about  MX, 
which  at  that  time  under  the  Carter  race- 
track scheme  was  a  far  more  viable  weapon 
than  that  which  we  are  debating  today. 

Privately.  Scowcroft  Commission  members 
and  congressional  MX  advocates  concede 
that  the  arms  control  problem  lies  less  with 
the  Soviets  than  with  the  White  House.  But 
it  leads  to  MX:  nevertheless,  they  tell  us: 
we've  made  a  deal:  we  give  Reagan  the  MX 
and  he'll  convert  to  sincere  arms  control. 

It  can't  be  done.  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  a 
steeple-chase  but  you  can't  make  him  win  it. 
Negotiating  weapons  with  the  SovieU  is  dif- 
ficult and  arduous.  It  requires  both  high 
competence  and  burning  dedication  to  arms 
control  as  a  national  security  tool.  This  ad- 
ministration has  neither.  It  is  convinced  In 
its  bones  that  real  men  don't  control  weap- 
ons, they  build  them. 

The  new  arms  control  promises  Reagan 
now  makes  to  gain  MX  support  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  promises  to  "sit  down  with 
the  Soviets  and  hammer  out  an  agreement" 
he  made  in  1980  to  gain  election.  His  deliv- 
ery of  the  1980  deal  consisted  of  ( 1)  refusing 
to  ratify  SALT  II.  (2)  abandoning  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  negotiations,  which  had 
been  supported  by  three  Democratic  and 
two  previous  Republican  presidents,  just  as 
they  approached  fruition.  (3)  turning  all 
key  arms  control  positions  over  to  promi- 
nent opponents  of  arms  control,  with  the 
most  dogmatic  of  these  being  given  the 
greater  power,  and  (4)  concocting  negotiat- 
ing positions  designed  to  score  propaganda 
points  rather  than  reach  agreement.  These 
policies  and  people  remain,  my  friend  Dan's 
New  Deal  notwithstanding. 

If  the  president  doesn't  produce  on  arms 
control.  Dan  tells  us.  well  kill  the  MX  later. 
Don't  count  on  it.  With  each  passing  month, 
the  number  of  people  employed  on  the  pro- 
gram will  increase,  and  with  it  the  political 
penalty  legislators  will  face  when  they  con- 
sider canceling  it.  With  each  passing  billion 
dollars,  the  dismal  argument  that  "we've 
come  too  far  to  turn  back"  will  gain  more 
adherents. 

Good  arms  control  proposals  abound. 
SALT  II  ratification  is  ours  for  the  asking. 
A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  as  I  sug- 
gest, could  be  concluded  without  long  delay. 
The  nuclear  freeze  would  improve  deter- 
rence immensely,  by  denying  both  sides  the 
reliability  needed  for  first  strike.  If  we  want 
these  good  ideas,  we  must  pursue  them  di- 
rectly. You  don't  get  to  a  good  idea  by  going 
through  a  bad  idea.  The  best  thing  to  do 
with  a  bad  idea  is  to  kill  it  and  the  best  time 
to  do  that  is  at  once. 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113.  which  would  re- 
lease fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
for  MX  missile  basing  activities  and 
flight  testing.  Last  year.  Congress  in 
great  wisdom  acted  to  prohibit  the  re- 
lease of  these  funds,  about  $625  mil- 
lion, until  President  Reagan  proposed 
an  acceptable  and  workable  perma- 
nent basing  plan  for  the  MX  missile. 


Congress  was  well  Justified  in  being 
skeptical  about  committing  billions  of 
scarce  Federal  dollars  to  a  costly,  new 
weapons  system  of  questionable  bene- 
fit to  our  national  security.  Congress 
was  right  to  be  skeptical  about  the 
MX  when  even  the  Pentagon  has  been 
hard  pressed  to  develop  a  rational  plan 
for  its  deployment  which  is  more  than 
simply  creating  an  attractive  target 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  shoot  at. 

Indeed,  the  debate  over  a  proper 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  has  a 
long  history  in  which  many  imagina- 
tive, but  unworkable  schemes  have 
been  proposed.  In  fact,  the  Pentagon 
has  looked  at  over  30  such  schemes  to 
make  the  MX  invulnerable  to  attack. 
None  have  survived  a  careful  and  logi- 
cal scrutiny,  including  the  ridiculous 
Dense  Pack  basing  mode  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  last  year. 

Now.  we  have  come  full  circle  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's 
Scowcroft  Commission  to  base  the  BflX 
in  hardened  Minuteman  missile  silos,  a 
recommendation  which  Congress 
wisely  rejected  2  years  ago  and  should 
reject  now. 

The  fact  that,  after  years  of  study, 
discussion,  and  debate,  a  feasible  and 
rational  basing  mode  for  the  BfX  mis- 
sile has  yet  to  be  devised  should  give 
us  all  great  pause  as  to  whether  the 
MX  missile  can  ever  be  deployed  suc- 
cessfully to  survive  a  Soviet  attack. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  al- 
ready know  the  answers  regarding  this 
issue.  The  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
already  admitted  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  invulnerable  land-base  mis- 
sile silo.  The  Air  Force  has  already  es- 
timated that  by  the  time  these  multi- 
billion  missiles  are  deployed  only  1 
MX  out  of  100  would  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  reject  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113.  My  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  extends  far  tieyond  the 
issue  of  how  to  deploy  the  MX  missile. 
I  fundamentally  deplore  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile, irrespective  of  its  basing  mode,  be- 
cause, in  my  view,  the  MX  missile  is  a 
dangerous  and  outrageously  expensive 
weapon  of  little  or  marginal  value  to 
our  national  security.  Certainly  the  se- 
curity risks  of  our  Nation  posed  by  the 
production  and  deployment  of  this  de- 
stabilizing weapon  will  outweigh  great- 
ly the  dubious  military  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  MX  missile  will  not  improve  our 
country's  military  posture.  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  said  that  the  MX 
weapon  system  is  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  survivable  only  with  a  launch-on- 
waming  strategy,  which  carries  with  it 
a  grave  risk  of  accidental  war.  Thus, 
the  major  reason  initially  advanced 
for  developing  the  MX  missile— its  sur- 
vivability—has  now  been  abandoned. 


With  a  price  tag  coniervatively  esti- 
mated at  115  billion  over  the  next  5 
yean,  we  Aould  now  abandon  the  MX 
system  in  Its  entirety. 

Since  tht  start  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, the  administntion's  commit- 
ment to  d«fenae  spoMling  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. The  fiscal  year  1084  pro- 
posed defense  budget  authority  of 
$280.5  billion  is  nearly  double  the  level 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1980.  More 
importantly,  we  are  now  on  a  path  of 
spending  the  mind-boggling  amount  of 
more  than  $1.6  trillion  on  defense 
needs  over  the  next  5  years.  Thus.  I 
reject  the  notion  advanced  by  some 
that  we  need  the  MX  missUe  to  cor- 
rect a  military  imbalance  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve thatt  no  such  imbalance  exists. 
While  th«  Soviets  may  have  an  'ad- 
vantage" in  prompt,  hard-target  kill 
capability^  the  United  States  is  superi- 
or both  qaalitatively  and  quantitative- 
ly in  submarine-based  forces  and  in 
strategic  aircraft.  Moreover,  recent 
and  planned  improvements  in  UJS. 
military  forces  include  the  B-1  and 
stealth  bombers,  Pershing  II.  and 
stealth  cruise  missiles,  the  retrofitting 
of  Minutemen  III  missiles,  and  new 
sea-launched  Trident  missiles.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets 
have  more  nuclear  warheads  than  are 
necessary  for  overall  deterrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  MX  missile  will  not  en- 
hance our  military  capability,  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  represents  a  significant  Jeop- 
ardy to  nuclear  arms  control.  I  vehe- 
mently disagree  with  the  Scowcroft 
Conunission  recommendation  that  the 
MX  will  provide  a  useful  bargaining 
chip  with  the  Soviets  on  negotiating  a 
serious  arms  control  agreement. 
Rather  than  luring  the  Soviets  to  the 
bargidninjg  table,  the  MX  missile 
would  more  likely  threaten  the  Soviets 
and  invitie  a  preemptive  attack  from 
them  in  a  crisis.  Moreover,  concentrat- 
ing these  high  value  weapons  in  a  vul- 
nerable basing  mode  would  create  a 
very  attractive  target  for  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  In  short.  MX  production  and 
deployment  could  have  a  perilous  and 
destabilising  impact,  enhancing  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war,  rather  than 
limiting  those  chances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
entire  MX  program  should  be  canceled 
immediaOely.  A  vote  against  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113  would  be  a 
significant  first  step  toward  this  end 
and  would  demonstrate  a  congression- 
al will  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people.  Our  Nation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  viable  options  which 
can  improve  our  military  strength  and 
also  lead  us  down  the  path  to  world 
peace.  The  development  of  the  MX 
missile,  however,  is  not  one  of  these 
options.  I  urge  the  rejection  of  this 
resolution.* 


•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113,  which  would  pro- 
vide 1083  fimds  for  basing  and  testing 
of  the  MX  missile.  There  is  simply  no 
good  reason  to  go  ahead  with  final  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  MX. 
The  White  House  has  raised  broad  and 
indefinite  national  sectirity  consider- 
ations as  the  ostensible  ratioiude  for 
the  MX  missile,  but  these  vague  state- 
menta  cannot  cover  over  the  crippling 
flaws  in  the  MX  missile  system. 

Simply  stated,  the  MX  is  a  costly, 
imneoessary.  destabilizing  weapons 
system  that  will  actually  decrease,  not 
increase,  our  national  security  at  the 
same  time  it  drives  up  the  Federal  def- 
icit. 

Recently,  some  Members  who  once 
opiMsed  the  MX  have  been  persuaded 
to  support  the  missile  in  exchange  for 
a  vague  assurance  by  the  President 
that  he  will  seek  serious  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  Provid- 
ing funds  for  a  costly,  destabilizing 
missile  which  will  undermine  our  real 
security  and  kick  off  a  new  round  of 
the  arms  race  strikes  me  as  a  curious 
way  to  promote  arms  control. 

Some  supporters  of  the  MX  argue 
that  we  need  to  match  the  Soviets  mis- 
sile for  missile.  Others  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  MX  as  a  bargaining 
chip  or  a  demonstration  of  our  resolve 
to  stand  up  to  what  they  see  as  a  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat.  Some  MX  propo- 
nents simply  feel  that  more  is  better, 
when  it  comes  to  nuclear  weapons. 

None  of  these  arguments  provides  a 
compelling  reason  to  go  ahead  with 
the  MX  missile. 

In  my  mind,  the  only  justification 
for  our  strategic  forces  is  deterrence. 
Unless  deterrence  is  the  sole  basis  for 
our  nuclear  forces,  our  real  national 
security  will  indeed  be  jeopardized. 

Because  the  concept  of  deterrence  is 
central  to  the  nuclear  weapons  debate, 
and  because  it  is  too  often  misunder- 
stood or  ignored.  I  l>elieve  it  deserves 
greater  attention.  Simply  stated,  de- 
terrence is  the  ability  to  inflict  unac- 
ceptable losses  on  a  potential  aggres- 
sor under  any  conceivable  set  of  cir- 
cumstances; for  example,  after  a  suc- 
cessful surprise  attack  by  the  aggres- 
sor. If  the  Soviets  believe  we  can 
retain  the  ability  to  destroy  their  pop- 
ulation and  industrial  centers,  even 
after  a  surprise  attack  against  our  nu- 
clear forces,  the  Soviets  will  not 
launch  such  a  first  strike  because  the 
cost  of  our  retaliation  would  be  too 
great.  This  is  the  essence  of  deter- 
rence. 

Using  this  approach,  it  is  clear  that 
certain  types  of  weapons  promote  de- 
terrence, while  others  undermine  it. 
Ftor  example,  powerful  and  accurate 
first  strike  weapons  which  could  be 
used  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  oppo- 
nent's nuclear  deterrent  force  under- 
mine deterrence.  The  threatened 
power  would  be  tempted  to  put  its 


forces  on  a  launch-on-waming  status 
rather  than  risk  having  its  miasUes  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground  by  a  surprise 
attack.  Alternatively,  the  power  might 
decide  to  launch  a  preemptive  strike  if 
tensions  built  up  to  the  point  that  it 
thought  nuclear  war  was  imminent. 
Such  first-strike  or  counterforce  weap- 
ons, which  are  themselves  vulnerable 
to  a  preemptive  strike,  are  destabiliz- 
ing. The  MX  is  clearly  such  a  first- 
strike  weapon. 

In  the  arena  of  nuclear  weapons, 
more  is  not  necessarily  better.  While  I 
believe  we  must  continue  to  upgrade 
our  forces  to  insure  that  we  retain  an 
effective  deterrent,  the  MX  is  more 
than  we  need.  It  is  a  supermissile 
which,  because  of  its  power  and  accu- 
racy, will  cause  the  Soviets  to  believe 
that  their  land-based  missiles— com- 
prising three-quarters  of  their  nuclear 
force— are  vulnerable.  This  will  imder- 
mine  stability  and  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely,  not  more  remote. 

In  addition,  the  perceived  vulnerabil- 
ity of  Soviet  ICBM's  will  undoubtedly 
provoke  them  to  build  greater  quanti- 
ties of  advanced  missiles  which  will 
then  make  U.S.  plaimers  concerned 
about  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX. 
Thus,  after  the  expenditure  of  many 
billions  of  dollars,  we  will  be  less 
secure  than  we  are  now. 

Finally,  the  basing  of  the  MX  in  ex- 
isting Minuteman  silos  leaves  the  mis- 
siles vulnerable  to  a  preemptive  strike 
by  the  Soviets.  This  combination  of 
vulnerability  and  threat  would  make  a 
preemptive  strike  more  attractive  to 
Soviet  strategic  planners. 

Using  the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  is 
a  flawed  argument.  This  same  argu- 
ment was  applied  to  MIRV's.  At  the 
time.  President  Nixon  said  we  needed 
to  proceed  with  MIRV  research  and 
then  deployment,  as  a  way  of  bringing 
the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table. 
Now  both  sides  have  MIRV's  and  we 
are  still  seeking  meaningful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  to  halt  the  in- 
sanity of  the  arms  race. 

In  summary,  the  MX  is  a  costly  and 
destabilizing  weapon  system  which 
will  only  fuel  the  arms  race  and  reduce 
our  real  security  in  the  long  nm.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  any  fund- 
ing for  this  expensive  and  dangerous 
weapon  system.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  support  the  MX  funding  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
long  and  hard  before  we  commit  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  to  this  dangerous 
program. 

The  MX  represents  a  critically  sig- 
nificant and  dangerous  change  in  the 
very  character  of  weapons  plaimed  for 
this  Nation.  Changing  from  missiles 
with  only  general  accuracy  to  those 
with  pinpoint  precision  {u:curacy  will 
inevitably  result  in  both  superpowers 
turning  the  decision  to  launch  an  all- 
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out  attack  on  their  adversary  over  to 
computers,  and  once  both  sides  go  to 
computer  "launch  on  warning."  as 
they  must  if  they  are  to  maintain  the 
threat  of  any  retaliatory  strike  in  a 
world  of  "first  strike"  weapons  that 
can  kill  missUes  in  their  silos,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  the  comput- 
ers will  make  a  mistake. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
anyone  could  support  such  a  basic 
change  in  the  character  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  would 
take  such  an  approach  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  will  take  to  end  the 
arms  race.  "Raising  the  ante"  has 
never  led  to  anything  but  greater 
danger  since  the  start  of  the  nuclear 
age  and  I  find  no  evidence  that  reason 
would  expect  anything  different  now. 

The  saddest  thing  to  me  is  that,  if 
we  proceed  with  the  MX.  we  will  win 
what  may  be  the  best  hope  to  stop  the 
arms  race— a  verifiable  agreement  that 
neither  side  would  conduct  the  testing 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  new  generation  of  weapons.  The 
important  point  is  that  we  can  verify 
whether  testing  takes  place  without 
dispute.  We  all  should  recognize  that 
the  degree  of  verification  necessary  to 
assure  that  missiles  only  contain  one 
warhead— or  that  two  missiles  have 
been  removed  for  each  new  one  in- 
stalled—may very  well  never  be  able  to 
be  attained.  But  we  can  be  satisfied 
that  the  testing  necessary  to  develop 
first-strike  accuracy  has  not  occurred. 

If  we  approve  the  testing  of  the  MX 
and  its  initial  deployment  as  provided 
for  in  this  resolution,  mankind  will 
have  missed  an  opportunity  to  make 
progress  on  arms  control  that  we  may 
never  see  again.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  l>elieve  we  are  standing  here 
once  again  debating  the  merits  of  the 
MX  missile.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  last 
fall  we  decided  the  MX  had  no  merits. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ab- 
solutely shocked  at  what  has  gone  on 
here  today.  If  I  can  take  this  body 
back  to  our  December  1982  debate 
when  some  of  my  colleagues  made  ex- 
cellent and  convincing  statements 
such  as: 

To  defeat  this  particular  weapon  which 
will  be  most  at  issue  here— the  MX— will  not 
be  a  defeat  for  the  President  or  for  the  mili- 
tary or  for  those  people  in  this  body  who 
have  wanted  it.  It  could  be  an  important 
and  wonderful  victory  not  for  the  Soviets 
but  for  all  people  on  the  Earth  who  feel  a 
pressing  need  for  world  peace. 

And 

If  this  weapon  is  a  "Peacekeeper."  then 
napalm  is  "funny  foam"  and  the  Pentagon 
is  "Fort  Friendly." 

And 

The  bottom  line  is  that  to  build  up  our 
nuclear  arsenal  will  only  cause  the  Soviets 
to  do  the  same— and  fuel  a  nuclear  arms 
race  that  no  one  can  win.  Only  by  putting  a 
halt  to  this  arms  race  and  working  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  can  we 


reduce  the  real  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Have  we  forgotten  those  sUtements? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  we  voted  245 
to  176  to  delete  funds  for  the  MX?  I 
cannot  believe  our  memory  is  so  short 
and  our  view  so  narrow. 

Last  year  we  decided  MX  was  too 
costly  and  could  not  survive  in  the 
Dense  Pack  basing  mode.  Is  it  any 
cheaper  now?  Is  it  any  more  surviv- 
able?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Let  us  show  our  strength  once  again. 
Let  us  show  we  cannot  be  bullied  by 
the  President.  Let  us  show  our  com- 
mitment to  arms  control.  Let  us  not 
vote  again  for  the  MX.  or  any  little, 
•mini"  missile.  Let  us  oppose  this  reso- 
lution.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  113 
which  would  release  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  MX  basing.  I  oppose  the 
MX  proposal  before  us  for  three  rea- 
sons: First.  It  costs  too  much— at  least 
$20  to  $30  billion:  second,  it  will  not 
work  as  a  defensive  weapon— even  MX 
proponents  and  the  administration  ac- 
knowledge this  fact:  and  third,  it  will 
only  add  to  the  nuclear  balance  of 
terror. 

I  suggest  that  many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  MX  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  Pentagon  itself. 
Putting  MX  in  old  Minuteman  silos  is 
only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  over  30 
basing  proposals.  In  fact,  in  1982.  Con- 
gress rejected  MX  in  silos  because  de- 
fense experts  told  us  that  this  option 
was  very,  very  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  We  have  been  offered  MX  on 
racetracks.  MX  in  dense  packs.  MX  in 
big  birds,  and  once  again  MX  in  silos. 
Instead  of  developing  a  smaller  missile 
which  could  be  launched  in  a  variety 
of  ways  by  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy, 
the  Pentagon  chose  to  build  the  big- 
gest missile  it  could  get  under  existing 
treaties,  thereby  making  mobility  and 
secrecy  of  missile  location  virtually  im- 
possible. 

Now  the  administration  has  told  the 
Congress  that  in  exchange  for  giving 
the  Pentagon  the  MX  missile,  the 
President  will  get  serious  about  arms 
reductions.  This  is  a  very  bad  bargain 
since  arms  limitations  were  supposed 
to  be  the  President's  mission  anyway. 
After  all.  Mr.  Reagan  is  the  originator 
of  the  START  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  called  MX  the 
peacemaker.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  MX  is  not  a  peacemaker,  but  a 
peace  breaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "No"  on  MX.« 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  past  several  years  have  been  frus- 
trating to  those  of  us  in  Government 
who  believe  that  arms  control  must  be 
one  of  our  highest  priorities.  The 
START  and  INF  talks  In  Geneva, 
though  ongoing,  have  seen  little  mean- 
ingful progress.  Although  SALT  II  was 


signed  by  President  Carter  and  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev,  this  agreement 
failed  to  be  ratified  by  the  \3B. 
Senate.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  rati- 
fication of  a  significant  arms-control 
treaty  for  nearly  a  decade. 

This  lack  of  progress  and  the  appar- 
ent willingness,  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  place 
little  importance  on  arms  control  has 
led  to  public  criticism  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  of  nuclear-arms 
policy.  Arms-control  movements  such 
as  the  nuclear-freeze  movement,  were 
bom  as  a  result  of  this  public  outcry. 
Government  leaders  have  begun  to 
listen  and  react  to  this  public  concern. 
The  nuclear  freeze  and  reductions  res- 
olution that  recently  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  one  encouraging 
sign  that  many  leaders  in  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  develop  meaningful  arms- 
control  agreements. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  cautiously  opti- 
mistic at>out  the  future  of  arms  con- 
•trol.  I  cannot  remain  optimistic,  how- 
ever, if  we  do  not  take  realistic  efforts 
toward  arms  control  that  can  have  an 
immediate  effect.  For.  even  if  we  had 
an  administration  that  supported  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms 
freeze,  a  bilateral  freeze  agreement, 
according  to  the  experts,  would  still  be 
a  very  complex  agreement  that  could 
take  years  to  negotiate.  Reality  dic- 
tates that  we  address  the  necessity  of 
balancing  effective  arms  control,  sta- 
bility, and  deterrence,  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible. 

Very  soon,  a  crucial  vote  on  the  MX 
missile  will  take  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  will  vote 
on  whether  to  release  funds  for  flight 
testing  this  missile.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  ever 
faced  by  this  legislative  body.  We  must 
decide  if  the  further  development  of 
this  missile  will  serve  our  purposes  for 
arms  control,  or  will  it  actually  lead  to 
greater  nuclear  instability. 

This  vote  follows  the  submission  of  a 
comprehensive  report  on  strategic  de- 
fenses by  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft 
Commission.  Though  I  do  not  concur 
with  all  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
this  Commission  to  thoroughly  exam- 
ine all  aspects  of  defense  and  arms- 
control  strategy  and  produce  an  objec- 
tive report. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  advo- 
cates development  of  the  MX  missile 
to  give  the  Soviet  Union  incentive  to 
enter  into  an  arms-control  agreement. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment for  several  reasons.  First  and 
foremost,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a 
history  of  negotiating  agreements  only 
when  they  may  have  something  to 
gain.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not  agree 
to  negotiate  an  ABM  Treaty  in  the 
1970's  until  it  was  clear  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  meet 
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the  Soviet's  ABM  capability.  The 
result  of  these  negotiations  was  per- 
haps the  most  signiflcsnt  and  far- 
reaching  arms-limitaUon  agreement 
between  the  two  powers  to  date.  The 
ABM  Treaty  has  effectively  halted 
one  area  of  the  arms  race.  A  second 
example  Is  the  Soviet's  refusal,  for 
many  yeats,  to  consider  any  limits  on 
their  nuclear  forces  targeted  at 
Europe,  while  seeldng  limits  on  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  Only  after 
NATO  detided  in  1979  to  deploy  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles  have  the  So- 
viets shown  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
their  intermediate  range  missiles. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  and  real  arms  reduc- 
tions. I  believe  that  we  must  ask  our- 
selves a  very  important  question:  Will 
the  Soviet  Union  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
agreement  if  the  United  States  clearly 
lacks  the  resolve  to  develop  a  new 
weapons  system?  If  we  are  to  use  the 
MX  missile  to  encourage  arms  control 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
must  be  also  willing  to  give  up  the  MX 
system  in  the  process  of  reaching  such 
an  agreement.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration  will 
agree  that,  if  the  MX  is  approved,  we 
must  be  equally  prepared  to  bargain  it 
away  as  part  of  an  equitable  arms-con- 
trol agreement. 

I  do  take  issue,  however,  with  one 
element  Of  the  Commission's  report. 
The  Commission  recommended  de- 
ploying a  total  of  100  MX  missiles  in 
Minutemftn  silos:  100  MX's,  with  their 
1,000  wartieads.  are  not  needed  to  ef- 
fectively use  the  missile  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  or  to  express  our  resolve  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense;  100  MX's  in 
Minuteman  silos  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a  tempting  first-strike  target 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  may  be  tempted  to 
use  these  missiles  at  a  time  of  crisis  or 
misunderetanding  since  the  weapons 
are  so  powerful,  yet  vulnerable.  Fewer 
missiles  would  be  much  less  of  a  first- 
strike  tlu-eat,  yet  will  still  give  the 
Soviet  union  incentive  to  enter  into  a 
rational  arms-control  agreement  or, 
ideally,  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze. 

Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
the  President  has  shown  a  willingness 
to  modify  his  approach  to  arms-con- 
trol negotiations.  For  if  we  are  to  real- 
istically make  progress  toward  arms 
control  during  the  near  term,  the 
President  must  make  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Uhion  to  lessen  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  will 
be  able  tt>  go  as  far  as  a  freeze  and  re- 
ductions agreement  during  this  admin- 
istration, but  the  President's  recent 
comments  on  arms  control  are  a  good 
sign  that  the  opportunity  for  signifi- 
cant progress  exists.  And  while  the 
President's  flexibility  is  a  positive  de- 
velopment, there  remain  some  iman- 
swered  questions  as  to  how  the  MX 


fits  into  this  administration's  arms- 
control  policies.  Congress  must  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  strictly  moni- 
toring the  production  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  other  weapons  systems,  in 
order  to  insure  that  our  arms-control 
objectives  are  met. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  the  development  of  a 
limited  number  of  MX  missiles,  but 
first  and  foremost.  I  hope  they  will  re- 
member that  our  ultimate  objective 
must  be  arms  control.* 
•  BCr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  caution  my  colleagues 
about  a  bill  of  goods  that  is  being  ped- 
dled by  the  President— specifically. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113,  re- 
lease of  fiscal  year  1983  funds  for  the 
MX  missile. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  publicly  makes  a  plea 
which  he  has  been  making  privately  to 
many  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
over  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  hand- 
somely wrapped  but  on  further  exami- 
nation Is  clearly  filled  with  empty  eu- 
phemisms which  mask  the  real  issue. 
While  Reagan  calls  this  an  important 
vote  involving  arms  reduction  and 
talks  of  the  MX  peacekeeper  missile 
he  has  not  done  anything  to  stop  the 
arms  race  or  to  promote  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  we  in  Congress  will 
be  fooled  by  this  and  my  constitutents. 
through  their  many  letters,  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  are  not  fooled 
either.  I  have  received  many  thought- 
ful, urgent  letters  asking  me  to  help 
stop  the  MX  but  one  in  particular 
stands  out.  Leah  Stenzler  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, N.Y.,  writes: 

It  is  frightening  to  see  that  our  govern- 
ment is  becoming  more  committed  to  a 
policy  of  mutual  self-destruction  and  bank- 
ruptcy when  whatever  we  do  to  squander 
and  jeopardize  our  resources  will  be  similar- 
ly matched  by  the  Russians  to  a  point  of 
futile  escalation.  Please  speak  out  so  that 
we  may  have  a  future. 

Ms.  Stenzler  is  right.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  MX  missile  is  unjustifi- 
able both  miliUrily  and  politically. 
Militarily,  because  it  is  highly  vulnera- 
ble in  the  basing  mode  recommended 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  truly  effective  only 
in  a  first-strike  usage.  We  have  de- 
clared that  it  is  not  our  policy  to  strike 
first:  therefore  this  weapon  makes  no 
sense  militarily. 

Politically,  the  President  has  argued 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  bargaining 
chip  and  would  pave  the  way  to  arms 
control.  If  an  alcoholic  stopped  you  on 
the  street  and  asked  for  a  buck  to  buy 
a  bottle  so  that  he  could  start  on  the 
road  to  temperance,  would  you  buy  it? 
Neither  would  I. 

The  only  way  to  show  the  Russians 
that  we  are  serious  about  arms  control 
is  to  swear  off  escalation  now.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  nuclear  freeze,  we  must 
sit  down  with  the  Russians  and  begin 


seelUng  a  way  to  avert  nuclear  disas- 
ter. 

I  believe  that  a  vote  for  the  MX  is  in 
reality  a  vote  for  nuclear  war.  Many 
military  experts  have  conceded  that  it 
would  declare  to  the  world  that  we 
would  consider  first  use.  that  we  would 
latmch  on  warning,  and  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  missile  would  force  the  Soviets 
into  a  f  irst-laimch  situation. 

I  believe  that  even  those  who  believe 
that  our  defense  forces  need  to  be 
built  up  should  be  able  to  see  through 
the  MX.  To  throw  away  billions  of  our 
precious  defense  dollars  on  a  vulnera- 
ble, destabilizing  weapons  system  is 
not  only  irresponsible,  it's  stupid.  So  I 
urge  you  to  vote  "No"  on  MX,  "Yes" 
on  arms  control,  and  "No  thanks"  on 
the  bill  of  goods.* 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  lobbied  extensively  by  both 
White  House  officials  who  favor  the 
MX  and  a  variety  of  groups  opposing 
the  pl&n.  I  met  personally  with  former 
Secretary  Haig  and  the  members  of 
the  Commission  who  outlined  their 
proposal. 

Although  the  cost  of  MX  is  a  sub- 
stantial $20  billion  and  we  are  faced 
with  the  largest  Federal  deficit  in  our 
Nations  history.  I  have  not  allowed 
the  expense  of  this  project  to  be  the 
basis  of  my  decision. 

If  the  MX  were  essential  to  Ameri- 
ca's national  security.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  vote  for  it.  Cost  becomes 
secondary  to  survival. 

But  the  MX  missile  is  neither  essen- 
tial or  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  a  weap- 
ons system  with  a  fundamental  flaw 
which  renders  if  not  only  useless  to 
our  stated  defense  policy  but  antago- 
nistic. 

The  stated  purpose  for  developing 
their  new  missile  was  the  vulnerability 
of  our  existing  land-based  missiles  to 
Soviet  attack.  The  Pentagon  has 
argued  for  years  that  our  present 
ICBM.  in  Minuteman  silos  could  not 
sustain  a  Soviet  attack. 

President  Carter  responded  with  a 
novel  basing  mode  which  would  have 
place  the  MX  underground  in  an  un- 
derground racetrack  designed  to  con- 
fuse the  Soviets.  After  considerable 
debate  President  Reagan  rejected  this 
approach. 

Since  then  the  President  proposed  a 
dense  pack  basing  mode  of  dubious 
utility  which  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  one  last  attempt  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  Scowcroft  Commission  to 
consider  the  future  of  MX.  In  a  signif- 
icant jesture,  the  President  decided  to 
rename  the  MX.  the  Peacekeeper. 

The  Commission's  report  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many  when  it  proposed 
placing  100  MX  missiles  in  the  same 
Minuteman  silos  where  alleged  vulner- 
ability was  the  driving  force  for  this 
new  system. 
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Why  Invest  in  a  mlssUe  and  place  it 
in  vulnerable  silos?  Such  a  missile 
could  not  be  used  for  retaliation.  It 
would  only  be  useful  for  a  first  strike, 
but  what  use  is  that  if,  as  President 
Reagan  says,  first  strike  is  not  U.S. 
policy? 

Then  we  are  left  with  a  missile  with- 
out a  mission:  it  cannot  be  used  after  a 
Soviet  attack  and  will  not  be  used 
before  a  Soviet  attack. 

This  obvious  flaw  in  the  MX  strate- 
gy has  led  the  President  to  attempt  to 
sweeten  the  deal  by  tying  arms-control 
promises  to  the  package. 

If  Congress  will  authorize  MX.  the 
President  promises  to  be  more  recep- 
tive to  arms  control.  It  strikes  me  as 
fundamentally  Inconsistent  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  plead  for  more  missiles 
as  a  step  toward  arms  control;  particu- 
larly a  missile  so  conceptually  weak 
that  it  would  not  even  serve  as  a  good 
bargaining  chip. 

The  administration's  credibility  on 
this  and  other  national  security  issues 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  President  had  made  a  meaningful 
commitment  to  arms  control  and  tem- 
pered his  bellicose  rhetoric  before  MX 
was  proposed.  Such  a  fundamental 
commitment  would  significantly  en- 
hance the  President's  credibility, 
though  I  seriously  doubt  that  it  would 
result  in  making  MX  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  national  program. 

I  will  vote  today  to  oppose  funding 
the  MX  missile  arsenal.* 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  demonstrated  strong  support 
for  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  That 
was  a  siflTiif  leant  debate  and  vote. 

However,  the  decision  whether  to 
continue  the  MX  program  is  probably 
more  significant  because  the  MX  deci- 
sion is  specific,  where  the  freeze  reso- 
lution was  vague,  and  deals  with  dol- 
lars and  cents,  where  the  freeze  was 
only  a  statement  of  goals. 

MX  is  not  only  the  most  expensive 
single  system— more  than  $25  billion— 
to  be  considered  by  Congress  this  year, 
but  more  importantly  this  decision  in- 
volves the  stance  the  United  States 
will  assume  in  arms  control.  It  is  mis- 
guided to  think  that  by  changing  our 
arsenal  to  fewer,  but  more  threaten- 
ing, strategic  systems  we  will  have  a 
safer  world.  The  goal  of  auins  control 
should  be  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  not  just  to  decrease  the 
number  of  warheads  or  missiles. 

The  BIX.  with  the  various  promised 
reductions  tied  into  the  package,  may 
reduce  the  number  of  warheads,  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  nuclear  disaster. 

BfX  is  not  survivable  in  the  basing 
mode  proposed.  Everyone  concedes 
that. 

MX  is  many  times  more  effective 
than  Mlnuteman  against  hard  tar- 
gets—Soviet ICBM  silos  and  Soviet 
leadership     shelters.     Therefore,     it 


would  be  a  choice  target  for  the  Sovi- 
ets if  they  were  initiating  an  attack. 

In  order  to  save  them,  we  would 
have  to  put  our  MX  missiles  on  a 
launch  under  attack  or  even  a  launch 
on  warning  control.  If  we  did  launch 
them  during  a  presumed  nuclear 
attack  in  an  attempt  to  disable  the  re- 
maining Soviet  ICBM's,  we  could 
expect  the  Soviets  to  launch  all  their 
remaining  ICBM's  to  avoid  losing 
them.  That  is  the  prescription  for  just 
the  kind  of  world-ending  war  everyone 
dreads. 

The  MX  would  be  a  threatening  mis- 
sile in  a  vulnerable  position.  That 
makes  it  much  worse  than  useless. 

Proponents  say  we  need  the  MX  to 
show  our  national  resolve.  We  now 
have  in  development  or  deployment 
two  new  cruise  missiles  systems,  two 
new  bomber  systems,  an  accelerated 
Trident  submarine  program,  and  im- 
proved command  and  control.  Does 
not  that  show  resolve?  If  we  really 
want  to  show  resolve,  why  do  not  we 
devote  more  effort  to  recruiting,  train- 
ing, and  retaining  the  best  personnel 
for  our  armed  forces?  They  are  always 
better  than  hardware.* 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  say  that  politics  in  Washington  is 
90  percent  perception  and  10  percent 
reality  must  be  hiding  their  smiles  at 
the  innocence  of  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  have  switched 
from  solid  opposition  to  the  MX  pro- 
posal. They  have  done  so  because  they 
perceive  the  President  has  moved  in 
their  direction  on  arms-control  issues. 

The  old  actor  never  forgets  how  to 
do  a  soft-shoe  dance.  And  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  seen  a  better  dance  than 
the  one  President  Reagan  has  done 
around  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  really 
think  they  have  made  progress  with 
the  President  on  the  arms-control 
issue. 

The  fact  is,  the  President  has  not 
wedded  arms  control  with  defense,  but 
he  has  stood  both  on  their  heads.  Here 
is  why  I  part  company  with  the 
switchers. 

First,  the  MX  does  not  build  securi- 
ty. As  former  CIA  Director  Herbert 
Scoville.  Jr..  recently  noted: 

Spending  billions  on  a  weapon  only  useful 
in  a  first-strike  demonstrates  madness,  not 
seriousness. 

Since  national  policy  rules  out  a  first 
strike,  it  should  rule  out  the  MX.  And 
the  value  of  an  MX  in  a  second  strike, 
counterattack  is  equally  useless  since 
the  Soviet  silos  we  hit  would  already 
be  empty  of  their  missiles. 

The  Pentagon  just  spent  2  years  con- 
vincing the  taxpayers  that  putting  the 
MX  in  Minuteman  silos  would  leave 
the  MX  vulnerable  to  attack.  Now  it 
makes  a  180-degree  turn  and  tells  the 
public  that  basing  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  makes  sense.  I  would  say 
nonsense,  because  the  Soviets  will  now 


feel  all  the  more  ready  to  attack  a  vul- 
nerable MX  with  its  first-strike  power. 

Even  worse,  the  MX  is  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  The  American  taxpayer  will 
shell  out  over  $20  billion  for  a  missile 
which  increases  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war.  I  agree  with  Bernard 
O'Keefe,  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  who 
argues  for  fiscal  discipline  and  says 
that  the  MX  system  "is  unnecessary 
and  should  be  scrapped." 

I  am  not  suggesting  unilateral  disar- 
mament or  trust  in  the  Soviets'  good 
intentions.  But  if  we  worry  about 
Soviet  perceptions,  why  build  a 
weapon  we  can  not  use  and  the  Soviets 
can  destroy. 

It  makes  more  sense  to  invest  our  de- 
fense dollars  in  non-first-strike  weap- 
ons like  the  air-launched  cruise  missile 
and  the  Trident  I  sea-launched  missile. 
Both  strengthen  our  defense  without 
inviting  Soviet  attacks  or  undercutting 
arms  control.  One  submarine  with  Tri- 
dent I  missiles  can  place  a  nuclear 
warhead  in  every  Soviet  city  over 
100,000  in  population.  The  Soviets 
have  more  than  enough  to  fear  with 
these  two  dependable  systems,  let 
alone  the  firepower  from  our  Minute- 
man  III  missiles  with  advanced  Mark 
12- A  warheads,  which  closely  match 
the  accuracy  of  the  best  Soviet 
ICBM's.  Better,  too,  to  press  ahead 
now  with  research  on  the  Midgetman 
missile,  instead  of  dividing  the  ICBM 
defense  pie  with  MX.  What  better  way 
to  force  the  Soviets  to  do  likewise? 

The  President  has  given  the  impres- 
sion of  an  arms-control  commitment 
by  endorsing  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report.  But  he  really  has  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  arms-control  stabili- 
ty when  he  insists  on  building  the  MX 
before  deploying  a  small,  mobile, 
single-warhead  missile  which  would 
neither  threaten  the  Soviets  with  a 
first  strike  nor  invite  one  from  them 
on  a  tempting  MX  target. 

With  respect  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  think  they  have  accom- 
plished some  progress  with  the  Presi- 
dent, let  me  remind  them  that  for  2% 
years,  the  President  has  presided  over 
the  largest  nuclear  buildup  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  while  speaking  at 
every  opportunity  of  nuclear-arms  re- 
ductions. Perception  is  not  reality,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  have 
tackled  Reagan  on  arms  control  at  all. 
I  think  he  has  given  them  a  hip  fake 
and  now  has  open  field  ruiming  ahead. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  mistake.  That 
is  why  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
oppose  the  MX  missile. 

Our  colleague.  Representative 
Thomas  J.  Downey,  has  written  an  in- 
cisive statement  on  why  it  does  not 
pay  to  switch  on  the  MX  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  PMt.  May  SO.  1083] 
Why  I'm  Not  SwrrcmiKi  an  MX 
(By  Thomas  J.  Downey) 
Some  of  my  best  friends  support  the  MX 
One  of  them.  Rep.  Dan  OUckman.  Just  had 
an  article  in  The  Post  ["Why  I  Switched  on 
the  MX. "  op-ed.  May  ISl.  He  sees  the  mia- 
aile  ■■  the  route  to  arms  control,  through  a 
deal  he's  made  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. I  don't  think  ite  a  good  deal  for  anns 
control. 

The  "dear'  trades  a  very  explicit  missile 
for  some  very  vague  promiaea.  President 
Reagan  gets  a  co-ahead  on  MX  testing  and 
production.  That's  real.  My  friends  get  a 
letter  making  nebulous  atatements  of  intent 
to  do  something  about  arms  control.  What's 
this  letter  worth? 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
gave  the  game  away  when  he  volunteered 
on  national  television  that  the  letter  com- 
mlte  the  president  to  "nothing  basicaUy 
new." 

OUckman  doesn't  think  putting  MX  in  ex- 
isting sUoa  is  a  good  idea.  Very  few  people 
do.  The  silos  are  vidnerable  to  Soviet  attack: 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  tells  us.  So  any  missile  we 
put  in  them  won't  be  available  for  retaliza- 
tion.  It  will  be  available  for  a  first  strike, 
but  of  what  use  is  that  if.  as  Reagan  says. 
first  strike  ta't  U.&  policy? 

If  we  can't  use  MX  after  a  Soviet  attack 
and  we  won't  use  it  before  a  Soviet  attack, 
we  are  left  with  a  militarily  missionless  mis- 
sile. Conceding  this.  MX  supporters  shift 
the  argument  to  arms  control. 

liiX  is  a  dumb  idea,  my  friend  Dan  and 
other  MX  supporters  say.  but  we  need  it 
anyway,  to  support  the  smart  idea  of  arms 
control.  Publicly,  the  argument  is  that  we 
need  MX  to  get  the  Russians  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  MX  will  be  particularly  effective 
at  this.  OliCkman  tell  us.  because  the  Rus- 
sians fear  BCBMs  most,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  where  they've  put.  the 
bulk  of  their  stratetic  effort:  this  is  the  kind 
of  weapon  they  understand. 

The  idea  that  the  SovieU  find  the  familiar 
more  threatening  than  the  unfamiliar  is  du- 
bious psychology,  and.  in  my  experience, 
flat-out  wr«ng.  As  a  congressional  adviser  to 
the  SALT  n  delegation.  I  had  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  strategic  issues  with  middle-  and 
high-level  soviet  officials.  Invariably,  I 
found  their  latest  concern  to  center  on 
those  U.S.  weapons  which  were  different 
from  and  tts  in  advance  of  theirs:  antisub- 
marine warfare,  small-radar-image  aircraft 
and,  most  of  all.  accurate  cruise  missiles.  I 
heard  not  one  word  of  concern  about  MX, 
which  at  that  time  under  the  Carter  race- 
track scheme  was  a  far  more  viable  weapon 
than  that  which  we  are  debating  today. 

Privately,  Scowcroft  Commission  members 
and  congressional  MX  advocates  concede 
that  the  anns  control  problem  lies  less  with 
the  Soviets  than  with  the  White  House.  But 
it  leads  to  MX  nevertheless,  they  tell  us: 
we've  made  a  deal:  we  give  Reagan  the  MX 
and  he'll  convert  to  sincere  arms  control. 

It  can't  be  done.  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  a 
steeplechase  but  you  can't  make  him  win  it. 
Negotiating  weapons  with  the  Soviets  is  dif- 
ficult and  arduous.  It  requires  both  high 
competence  and  burning  dedication  to  arms 
control  as  a  national  security  tool.  This  ad- 
ministration has  neither.  It  is  convinced  in 
its  bones  that  real  men  don't  control  weap- 
ons, they  build  them. 

The  new  arms  control  promises  Reagan 
now  makes  to  gain  MX  support  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  promises  to  "sit  down  with 
the  Soviets  and  hammer  out  an  agreement" 
he  made  in  1980  to  gain  election.  His  deliv- 


ery of  the  1980  deal  consisted  of  (1)  refusing 
to  ratify  SALT  II.  (2)  abandoning  Compre- 
hensive Teat  Ban  negotiations,  which  had 
been  supported  by  three  Democratic  and 
two  previous  Republican  presidents.  Just  as 
they  approached  fruition.  (3)  turning  all 
key  arms  control  positions  over  to  promi- 
nent opponents  of  arms  control,  with  the 
most  dogmatic  of  these  being  given  the 
greater  power,  and  (4)  concocting  negotiat- 
ing positions  designed  to  score  propaganda 
points  rather  than  reach  agreement.  These 
policies  and  people  remain,  my  friend  Dan's 
New  Deal  notwithstanding. 

If  the  president  doesn't  produce  on  arms 
control.  Dan  tells  us.  we'll  kill  the  MX  later. 
Don't  count  on  it.  With  each  passing  month, 
the  number  of  people  employed  on  the  pro- 
gram will  increase,  and  with  it  the  political 
penalty  legislators  will  face  when  they  con- 
sider canceling  it.  With  each  passing  billion 
dollars,  the  dismal  argument  that  "we've 
come  too  far  to  turn  back"  will  gain  more 
adherents. 

Oood  arms  control  proposals  abound. 
SALT  II  ratification  is  ours  for  the  asking. 
A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  as  I  sug- 
gest, could  be  concluded  without  long  delay. 
The  nuclear  freeze  would  improve  deter- 
rence immensely,  by  denying  both  sides  the 
reliability  needed  for  first  strike.  If  we  want 
these  good  ideas,  we  must  pursue  them  di- 
rectly. You  don't  get  to  a  good  idea  by  going 
through  a  bad  idea.  The  best  thing  to  do 
with  a  tiad  idea  is  to  kill  it  and  the  best  time 
to  do  that  is  at  once.* 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  always  believed  that  a  strong 
UJS.  defense  posture  Is  esential  to  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  and  I  con- 
tinue to  subscribe  to  that  philosophy. 
I  fiuther  believe  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  modernize  our  ICBM  force  in 
order  to  maintain  our  military  credi- 
bUity  and  capability.  However.  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  de- 
ploying the  MX  missiles  in  existing 
Minuteman  silos. 

The  administration  repeatedly  has 
expressed  concern  with  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  Minuteman  silos.  In  1981. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  told  Con- 
gress during  his  confirmation  hearings 
that  placing  the  MX  in  existing  silos 
would  not  answer  concerns  of  vulner- 
ability. Specifically,  the  silos'  locations 
are  known  to  the  Soviets  and  they  are 
not  hardened,  nor  could  they  be,  to  be 
of  sufficient  strategic  value.  Indeed, 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  report 
admits  that  the  MX's  survivability  in 
this  basing  mode  is  lower  than  the 
other  alternatives.  In  fact,  in  this 
basing  mode  the  MX  would  be  as  vul- 
nerable as  our  present  Minuteman 
force. 

Because  of  this  vulnerability  to 
attack,  the  MX  easily  could  be  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviets  as  a  first-strike 
weapon.  While  I  am  convinced  that 
the  United  States  would  never  initiate 
a  first  strike,  the  Soviets  might  well 
view  this  deployment  as  a  threat  to 
their  security,  and  thus  contemplate  a 
preemptive  first  strike  of  their  own. 

Last  year,  I  voted  against  the  so- 
called  Dense  Pack  basing  mode  be- 
cause of  its  vulnerability.  I  carmot  in 
good  conscience  support  this  new  pro- 


posed basing  mode  which  offers  even 
less  protection.  Therefore.  I  cannot 
support  House  Concturent  Resolution 
113  as  reported  by  the  ^propriations 
Committee.* 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  3 
weeks  ago  this  House  passed  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  message  it  sent  to  the 
President— after  60  hours  of  debate 
and  1,500  words  of  text— was  simple: 
"Stop  what  you  are  doing  with  arms 
control  and  try  something  new." 

House  Resolution  113  dashes  that 
demand  of  the  heartland  with  one  sen- 
tence. 

In  1970.  when  the  MX  was  just  a 
gleam  is  some  strategist's  eye,  we 
faced  a  similar  situation.  By  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  73  to  6.  the  Senate 
told  President  Nixon  not  to  put 
MIRV.'s  on  our  missiles.  But  he  did  not 
listen:  and  the  administration  pushed 
the  added  warheads  on  Congress  by 
calling  them  "a  very  important  bar- 
gaining chip." 

Today,  we  and  the  Soviets  have  built 
over  15.000  MIRV's.  With  bargaining 
chips  like  that,  we  do  not  need  weap- 
ons. 

Now  some  new  ideas  offer  a  way  out 
'of  ovu-  MIRV  dependency.  But  the 
Presidential  song  remains  the  same. 
We  are  told  that  the  MX  will  convince 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  serious  and 
faithful  negotiators.  I  am  afraid, 
though,  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
heed  the  words  of  their  own  wise  play- 
wright. Chekhov,  who  wrote  that  you 
"don't  put  a  loaded  rifle  on  stage, 
unless  someone  intends  to  fire  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  defense  programs 
that  enhance  our  national  security  can 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  Let  us  not 
prop  up  bad  weapons  with  bankrupt 

theories.* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeize  and  reductions  resolution 
by  a  substantial  margin.  Now  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  objectives  of  that  reso- 
lution by  opposing  funds  for  the  MX. 
Proceeding  with  the  MX  will  only  tie 
us  more  firmly  to  the  evil  and  danger- 
ous cycle  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  choice. 
We  can  follow  the  familiar  path  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  President's  request  for 
an  expensive  destabilizing  weapons, 
which  does  not  increase  our  deter- 
rence capability  or  reduce  our  vulner- 
ability, or  we  can  send  a  message  to 
the  President  that  Congress  does  not 
t>elieve  that  oiur  security  can  be  as- 
sured simply  through  a  build  up  of 
weapons  systems,  particularly  when 
ntunerous  questions  about  the  value  of 
those  weapons  systems  have  not  been 
answered. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  and  will 
continue  to  face  every  day  is  the  need 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  that 
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thrcAtens  all  of  humanity.  We  must 
have  the  coun«e  and  vision  to  begin 
taking  steps  to  disengage  ourselves 
from  the  frightening  nuclear  arms 
race,  which  involves  the  endless  ex- 
penditure of  precious  resources  which 
do  not  enhance  our  security.  Let  us 
begin  immediately  to  show  we  ar*-  not 
afraid  to  take  a  different  approach  to 
assuring  a  peaceful  world.  Since  the 
MX  does  not  enhance  our  defensive 
capability  and  does  not  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war,  rejection  of 
this  missile  is  an  ideal  way  to  begin  al- 
tering our  approach  to  protecting  na- 
tional security.  Rejection  of  the  *£X 
does  not  threaten  our  security  and 
would  show  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  not  blindly  pursue  an  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ultimately,  we  must  show  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  two  principles.  First,  that  we 
will  make  whatever  commitment  is 
necessary  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
security  as  a  nation,  and  second,  we 
are  truly  serious  about  arms  control 
negotiations  as  a  means  to  enhance 
our  security.  Rejection  of  the  MX  is 
consistent  with  both  of  these  princi- 
ples. Approval  of  the  MX  does  not 
show  a  commitment  to  either  princi- 
ple. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  MX  and  show  that  Con- 
gress is  not  afraid  to  turn  the  Presi- 
dent down  in  our  quest  for  a  more 
secure  and  safe  world  for  all  of  us.« 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  MX 
missile.  While  I  recognize  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  regarding  MX 
production  and  the  basing  mode  for 
the  missile  as  well  as  the  legitimate 
uncertainties  surrounding  each  of  the 
basing  alternatives  analyzed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces.  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  to  go 
forward  with  the  immediate  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  en- 
dorsed by  President  Reagan.  I  firmly 
believe  that  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  will  allow  our  Nation  to  attain 
in  the  short  term  the  strategic  objec- 
tives of  improved  ICBM  capability, 
force  modernization,  arms  control  le- 
verage, and  demonstration  of  national 
will  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  our 
allies,  thereby  strengthening  our 
policy  of  deterrence. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  policy 
of  deterrence  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive guarantor  of  world  peace.  Its  basic 
premise  has  been  that  as  long  as  we 
can  retaliate  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, hostile  nations  will  have  reason 
to  refrain  from  using  strategic  arms 
against  us  and  our  allies.  The  United 
States  has  maintained  an  effective  de- 
terrent through  a  defense  strategy 
based  on  three  elements:  Land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
manned     bombers,     and     submarine- 


launched  ballistic  missiles.  This  diver- 
sity of  strategic  forces  strengthens  our 
deterrent  posture  by  diluting  Soviet 
resources,  compounding  the  probabili- 
ty of  U.S.  success,  hedging  against 
Soviet  technological  breakthroughs 
against  one  leg  of  the  triad,  and  by 
complicating  Soviet  attack  planning.  A 
strong  and  balanced  triad  is  therefore 
critical  to  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
fense posture  and  thus  to  our  policy  of 
deterrence. 

The  viability  of  America's  strategic 
triad,  however,  has  been  challenged  in 
recent  years.  Since  the  time  of  the  last 
deployment  of  a  U.S.  ICBM  15  years 
ago.  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
the  SS-17.  SS-18,  and  SS-19,  highly 
accurate,  muitiwarhead  ICBM's  which 
have  been  updated  and  improved  sev- 
eral times  since  their  initial  deploy- 
ment. Furthermore,  as  indicated  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  report  on 
Soviet  military  power  published  in 
March,  the  Soviets  have  begun  test 
flights  on  two  new  land-based  ICBM's 
with  even  better  capabilities  than 
those  presently  deployed.  Yet  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
pursue  an  aggressive  policy  to  achieve 
relative  superiority  in  ICBM's.  the 
United  States  has  not  deployed  a  new 
ballistic  missile  in  15  years.  Our  Na- 
tion's ICBM  forces,  comprised  of  the 
20-year-old  Titan  II,  the  16-year-old 
Minuteman  II.  and  the  13-year-old 
Minuteman  III.  lack  the  hard-target 
kill  capability  of  their  more  modem 
Soviet  counterparts.  This  decisive 
Soviet  advantage  in  ICBM  force  capa- 
bility has  led  to  a  dangerously  destabi- 
lizing imbalance  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ICBM  is  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  our  deterrent  posture 
and  thus  the  vulnerability  of  this  leg 
of  our  Nation's  strategic  forces  must 
be  addressed.  The  existing  imbalance 
in  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  forces  un- 
dermines our  ability  to  respond  to  a 
Soviet  attack  and  gives  the  Soviets  an 
incentive  to  launch  a  preemptive  first 
strike  in  a  time  of  crisis.  The  MX.  a 
vital  part  of  the  administration's  stra- 
tegic modernization  program,  is  there- 
fore essential  to  preserving  the  viabili- 
ty of  America's  strategic  nuclear  triad. 
The  MX  responds  to  the  need  to  re- 
place our  aging  ICBM  forces  for  the 
range,  payload.  and  accuracy  of  the 
MX  missile,  with  its  10  independently 
targeted  warheads,  greatly  surpasses 
the  Titan  and  Minuteman  missiles. 
Deployment  of  the  MX  is  an  effective 
and  timely  response  to  the  need  for 
the  immediate  modernization  of  our 
Nation's  ICBM  force  to  counter  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  MIRV'd  ICBM's 
and  to  maintain  a  credible  strategic 
deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 

It  must  be  clear  to  MX  proponents 
and  opponents  alike  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  strategic  advantage  in 
ICBM  forces.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Immediate  deployment  of  the 


MX  wUl  strengthen  not  only  our  Na- 
tion's military  posture,  but  our  negoti- 
ating posture  as  well.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  MX.  with  its  hard-target  ca- 
pability, is  vital  to  progress  in  the  on- 
going arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Deployment  will  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  Incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate meaningful  arms  reductions 
and  will  demonstrate  the  resolve  of 
our  Nation  to  address  the  existing  Im- 
balance in  ICBM  capabUities.  Unilat- 
eral strategic  arms  reductions  and  lim- 
itations by  the  United  States  have  not 
persuaded  the  Soviets  in  the  past 
toward  similar  action;  we  cannot 
expect  to  negotiate  successfully  for  re- 
ductions when  the  Soviet  Union  holds 
all  of  the  cards  and  the  United  States 
has  nothing  with  which  to  bargain. 
The  immediate  deployment  of  the  MX 
will  therefore  counter  the  existing 
Soviet  advantage  and  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  for  mean- 
ingful reductions  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

Finally,  deployment  of  the  MX  will 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  our 
Nation  has  the  will  and  determination 
to  commit  the  resources  necessary  to 
modernize  our  ICBM  forces  in  order  to 
maintain  an  effective  deterrent.  As 
stated  In  the  Commission's  report: 

Effective  deterrence  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure a  question  of  the  Soviets'  perception  of 
our  national  will  and  cohesion.  Cancelling 
the  MX.  when  it  is  ready  for  flight  testing, 
when  over  S5  billion  have  already  been 
spent  on  It.  and  when  its  importance  has 
been  stressed  by  the  last  four  Presidents, 
does  not  communicate  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  have  the  will  essential  to  effective  deter- 
rence. Quite  the  opposite. 

It  is  therefore  critical  that  we  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well 
as  to  our  European  allies  who  we  have 
asked  to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  that 
the  United  States  has  the  will  to 
deploy  a  new  land-based  missile  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  policy  of  de- 
terrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  objectives  of  improved  ICBM  capa- 
bility, force  modernization,  arms  con- 
trol leverage,  and  demonstration  of  na- 
tional will  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  in  existing 
silos.  While  I  recognize  that  the  MX, 
if  deployed  in  Minuteman  silos,  could 
be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  immediate  need  to  over- 
come the  existing  imbalance  of  strate- 
gic forces  and  to  modernize  our  aging 
ICBM  force,  as  well  as  the  Inability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  effectively  attack 
all  three  legs  of  our  Nation's  strategic 
triad,  are  overriding  factors.  Our  stra- 
tegic triad  of  bombers,  submarines, 
and  ICBM's  must  be  viewed  not  in  iso- 
lation but  together,  for  each  leg  of  the 
triad  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  survivability  of  the  other  legs.  I 
therefore  support  the  Commission's 
contention  that  our  Nation  can  rea- 
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sonably  rely  on  the  mutual  survivabU- 
ity  of  our  strategic  forcei  as  well  as 
the  operaUonal  uncertainty  Involved 
for  the  Soviets  in  planning  as  attack 
on  our  forces. 

While  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
will  make  an  important  immediate 
contribution  to  redressing  the  imbal- 
ance in  United  SUtes  and  Soviet 
ICBM's  and  strengthening  our  policy 
of  deterrence,  the  deployment  of  a 
small,  mobile,  single-warhead  ICBM 
will  contribute  to  deterrence  and  sU- 
bility  in  the  long  term.  A  small.  ICBM 
with  a  single  warhead,  as  recommend- 
ed by  tht  President's  Commission, 
would  be  a  less  valuable  target  for 
Soviet  forces  and  its  mobility  would 
enhance  its  survivability,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  sUbillty  of  our  Nation's 
ICBM  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  develoinnent  of  a 
small,  sii^le-warhead  ICBM  repre- 
sents an  intportant  step  toward  less  de- 
sUbilizing  and  less  vulnerable  deploy- 
ments. This  development  also  repre- 
sents an  important  step  toward  inte- 
grating strategic  force  programs  with 
arms  control  negotiations.  As  sUted 
by  the  Commission,  the  evolution 
toward  a  small,  single-warhead  ICBM 
requires  the  negotiation  of  arms  limi- 
Utions  and  reductions  in  terms  of  war- 
heads, rather  than  In  terms  of  launch- 
ers. I  believe  this  new  approach  war- 
rants serious  consideration  for  it  will 
provide  the  necessary  structure  for 
the  deployment  of  the  small,  less  de- 
sUbilizing  ICBM's. 

A  new  small  missile,  however,  is  a 
concept  that  needs  to  be  developed. 
Whereas  tihe  missile  will  not  be  oper- 
ational before  the  early  1990's.  the 
MX  has  an  operational  capability  of 
1986.  It  is  thus  in  the  interest  of  deter- 
rence, national  defense  and  progress  in 
arms  control  negotiations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  believe  it  imperative  to 
deploy  the  MX  missile.  I  therefore 
urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
the  MX  so  that  our  Nation  can  move 
forward  with  the  immediate  modern- 
ization of  our  ICBM  forces  and  the 
strengthening^  of  our  policy  of  deter- 
rence.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  past  S  years,  the  credulity  of  the 
people  of  Iowa  has  been  sorely  tried 
by  the  continuing  drama  of  the  BdX 
missile's  search  for  a  home.  It  is  past 
time  for  Congress  to  acknowledge 
that,  with  all  the  billions  the  PenU- 
gon  has  spent,  the  MX  has  not  found 
one. 

From  the  start,  we  have  been  told 
that  we  need  the  MX  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  growing  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  missile  force.  Two  times 
before  now— in  October  of  1981  and 
again  in  March  of  last  year— the  ad- 
ministration proposed  basing  the  MX 
in  existing  fixed-missile  silos,  and  both 
times  conservative  Members  of  Con- 
gress forcefully  rejected  such  plans  be- 


cause they  left  the  MX  just  as  vulner- 
able as  our  current  missiles. 

Seven  years  ago,  in  June  of  1976,  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  1977 
Defense  authorization  bill  said  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  missile  system  (MX)  is  to  provide  a 
land-based,  survivable  strategic  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternative  basing  mode, 
as  oppoiMd  to  a  fixed  or  silo-based  mode  is 
the  key  element  in  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  .  .  . 
that  none  of  this  program's  funds  shall  be 
expended  in  fixed  or  silo  basing  for  the  MX. 

Prom  the  start,  we  have  been  told 
that  we  negd  the  MX  missile  in  order 
to  correct  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  land-based  missile  force.  Seven 
years  ago.  this  Congress  actually  pro- 
hibited the  expenditure  of  fimds  even 
to  study  the  basing  mode  which  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  endorse.  Two  times 
before  now,  in  October  of  1981  and 
again  in  March  of  last  year  this  ad- 
minstration  proposed  basing  the  MX 
in  existing  fixed  missile  silos,  and  both 
times  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses  forcefully  rejected 
such  plans.  The  MX.  based  in  Minute- 
man  or  Titan  silos,  we  were  told, 
would  be  just  another  sitting  duck  for 
the  Soviets  to  shoot  at.  The  latest  in- 
telligence estimate  is  that  by  1989.  just 
I  out  of  the  100  MX  missiles  we  expect 
to  deploy,  would  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  In  just  the  past  2  years  we  have 
gone  from  the  racetrack  basing  mode, 
to  the  air-mobile  basing  mode— to  the 
Dense  Pack  basing  mode-and  now  we 
are  asked,  finally,  to  swallow  the  sit- 
ting duck  basing  mode. 

And  as  many  bad  basing  modes  for 
the  MX  as  we  have  seen,  now  we  are 
seeing  even  more  bad  reasons  for 
going  ahead  with  the  sitting  duck  MX. 

Among  the  worst  of  all  these  reasons 
is  that  the  MX  is  a  bargaining  chip, 
not  with  the  Russians,  but  with 
Ronald  Reagan— it  is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay,  we  are  told,  to  get  this  ad- 
ministration strongly  committed  to  go 
ahead  with  arms  control.  This  bargain 
makes  no  more  sense  than  the  techni- 
cal case  for  the  MX  itself.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  serious  about  arms  con- 
trol, it  ought  to  be  expected  to  proceed 
with  or  without  the  MX.  If  it  is  not  se- 
rious, then  Congress  willingness  to 
contenance  this  foolishness  would  not 
bring  arms  control  any  closer. 

Congress  needs  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
Its  own  best  judgment  about  the  MX 
itself.  Based  in  Minuteman  missiles 
silos,  the  MX  makes  no  sense  at  all.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
considering  just  what  kind  of  weapons 
system  we  are  voting  on  here  today,  I 
believe  that  the  question  must  be 
raised  as  to  the  objective  of  the  MX 
missile  system.  I  simply  cannot  see 
why  we  would  want  to  spend  $30  bil- 
lion on  a  first-strike  weapon  when  the 
United  SUtes,  I  hope,  would  never  be 
the  one  to  launch  the  first  strike  of  a 


nuclear  war.  This  system  does  not 
belong  in  the  weapons  arsenal  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  basing  mode  prob- 
lem has  not  been  solved,  the  role  of 
the  MX  as  a  deterrent  is  extremely 
limited  if  it  exists  at  all,  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  MX  is  such  that  in  order 
for  it  to  be  used  at  all  it  must  be 
launched  "on  warning"  thus  highly  in- 
creasing the  chance  of  an  accidental 
nuclear  war  should  the  warning  turn 
out  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

We  must  also  take  the  cost  of  this 
missile  system  into  consideration. 
Spending  $20  to  $30  billion  on  a  mis- 
sile system  that  is  likely  to  be  phased 
out  almost  immediately  upon  comple- 
tion in  favor  of  smaller,  more  mobile 
systems  such  as  the  Midgetman,  does 
not  seem  to  be  militarily  or  economi- 
cally the  right  thing  to  do,  especially 
in  light  of  the  sUte  of  our  economy 
and  record  budget  deficits.  Also,  we 
must  consider  the  relative  infancy  of 
the  MX  system.  The  first  test  flight 
would  not  Uke  place  until  this 
summer.  Conceivably  it  could  be  years 
before  the  MX  is  ready  for  large  scale 
production  and  by  then,  the  MX 
system  will  probably  have  been  re- 
placed by  another  costly  idea.  In  this 
time  of  economic  hardship,  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  every 
dollar  of  our  vast  defense  budget  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible.* 
*  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
commit  this  Nation  to  spending  $30 
billion  for  the  MX  missile.  Deploy- 
ment of  this  weapons  system  can  only 
lead  to  a  new  roimd  of  the  arms  race 
which  will  surely  prove  to  be  danger- 
ous and  expensive. 

Rejection  of  the  MX  would  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  have 
enough  common  sense  to  wisely  invest 
our  defense  dollars  in  systems  that 
meet  our  strategic  needs.  By  refusing 
to  continue  with  this  senseless  project, 
we  would  be  making  a  compelling 
sUtement  to  our  adversaries  of  our 
confidence  in  our  present  strength. 

A  recent  Pentagon  study  estimates 
that  only  1  MX  out  of  100  proposed 
would  survive  a  Soviet  surprise  attack 
in  1989.  Are  we  really  willing  to  spend 
$30  billion  for  the  equivalent  of  one 
MX  missile. 

This  missile  system  is  clearly  In 
search  of  a  rationale.  The  grounds  for 
its  deployment  shift  as  often  as  its 
cost  estimates. 

At  one  time.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  said  we  should  not  put  the 
MX  into  Minuteman  silos.  Today  he 
says  completely  the  opposite. 

Initially,  we  were  told  we  had  to 
have  the  MX  because  our  Minuteman 
fleet  was  vulnerable.  But  today  the  ar- 
guments are  changed.  The  Pentagon's 
new  proposal  to  put  the  MX  into  these 
very  same  "vulnerable"  Minuteman 
silos  makes  a  mockery  of  the  sUted 
justification  of  the  missile  itself. 
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Last  year,  the  Pentagon's  stntety  to 
base  the  ICX  was  known  as  Dense 
Padi— dusterinc  the  missiles  together. 
That  strategy  was  rejected  as  unwork- 
able. Tet  now  the  administration  Is 
bagk  again  with  a  slight  variation  on 
that  plan  putting  all  the  100  MX  mis- 
sfles  in  a  single  Minuteman  deploy- 
ment area. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  wisely  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  90-4  putting  40  MX's  into 
Bfinutonan  sflos.  If  40  was  unaccept- 
able then,  why  not  100  today? 

Once  the  administration  recognized 
the  impoasibility  of  making  a  plausible 
military  case  for  the  MX.  they  shifted 
to  making  it  a  political  argument.  Yet 
that  wiU  not  hold  water  either. 

I  believe  we  should  pursue  an  alter- 
native course  that  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's top  military  leaders  advocate. 
We  should  expand  our  clear-cut  ad- 
vantages over  our  adversaries  in  sub- 
marines and  air-launced  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

The  submarine-launched  Trident  D- 
5  missile  is  a  capable  alternative  to  the 
MX  which  performs  the  same  func- 
tions, yet  it  can  be  deployed  at  one- 
third  the  cost  of  the  MX.  And  it  will 
be  almost  invulnerable  to  Soviet  at- 
tacks. 

In  listening  to  the  growing  number 
of  nuclear  strategies  and  refinemente. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
these  extrapolations,  hypotheses,  and 
projections  are  extremely  unrealistic. 
In  my  opinion,  if  nuclear  war  begins,  it 
would  be  a  war  of  extermination.  I 
have  heard  no  convincing  refutation 
of  that. 

Some  years,  ago,  in  explaining  how 
we  plan  our  budget  and  weapons  sys- 
tems to  counter  the  Soviet  threat.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said:  "We  are,  in 
effect,  attempting  to  anticipate  pro- 
duction and  deployment  decisions 
which  our  opponents  themselves  may 
not  yet  have  made. "  We  can  assume,  I 
think,  that  Just  as  we  try  to  counter 
the  growing  weapons  budget  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  so  do  they  try  to  evalu- 
ate and  predict  our  next  move. 

An  Englishman  once  remarked:  "We 
ought  to  build  our  navy  up  to  double 
the  size  of  theirs  if  they  build  theirs 
up  to  the  point  they  say  they  will  if  we 
build  ours  up."  That  is  arms  race  in  a 
nutshell.  Today  we  now  have  9.000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  in  our  arse- 
nal. If  we  pursue  this  administration's 
objectives,  we  will  soon  bring  that 
total  up  to  14,000  nuclear  warheads. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  is  a  dead-end 
street.  It  creates  a  "balance  of  terror" 
that  at  best  leaves  us  warped  by  fear 
and  at  worst  destroys  us  all. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  country  can 
take  the  lead  in  a  cautious  effort  to 
move  the  world  back  step  by  step  from 
the  preciirioe  of  death?* 
•  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  MX. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
we.  in  Congress,  have  had  to  make  this 


year  is  on  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile system.  I  have  spent  many  hours 
these  iMst  few  weeks  researching  and 
discussing  this  critical  issue.  After 
lengthy  and  careful  consideration,  I 
have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  MX.  I 
have  based  my  decision  on  two  very 
important  conclusions:  First,  I  believe 
that  the  strategic  argimients  in  favor 
of  MX  are  compelling:  and  second,  I 
feel  that  the  President  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  that  his  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  is  sincere. 
The  President  has  outlined  an  overall 
scheme  for  negotiating  successful 
arms  reduction,  and  BdX  is  but  one 
component  of  that  schem^.  To  deny 
funding  for  MX  would  be  to  under- 
mine the  Presidents  entire  effort  and 
I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  vote  to 
do  such  a  thing. 

During  the  week  of  May  16  I  was 
one  of  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
were  summoned  to  the  White  House 
for  a  meeting  with  the  President,  re- 
garding MX.  Also  attending  the  meet- 
ing were  Vice  President  Bosh.  Gen. 
John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Kenneth  Dam.  Following  a  thor- 
ough briefing  on  the  MX  missile 
system  itself,  the  discussion  turned  to 
arms  negotiations,  and  the  importance 
of  MX  in  that  process.  The  President 
reiterated,  at  that  time,  his  commit- 
ment to  arms  control  stating.  "I  have 
nothing  closer  to  my  heart  than  arms 
reduction."  The  President  has  consist- 
ently expressed  his  desire  to  reach  an 
accord  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
will  enhance  world  sUbility  and 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  De- 
ployment of  the  MX  missile  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  that  goal. 

The  facts  put  forth  by  the  Air  Force, 
the  White  House,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  most  convincing.  Still, 
there  are  serious  questions  about  MX. 
While  silo  basing  of  MX  may  not  be 
ideal,  the  drawbacks  of  that  basing 
choice  are  outweighed  by  the  advan- 
tages of  MX  deployment.  Further- 
more, the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  has  recommended  silo 
hardening  which  will  eventually  in- 
crease survivability.  We  cannot  allow 
our  deterrent  to  decay,  while  search- 
ing for  the  perfect  answer.  Instead,  we 
must  act  on  the  best  advice  available 
to  us.  as  presented  in  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report. 

The  decision  to  support  MX  was 
easily  the  most  difficult  I  have  faced 
as  an  elected  public  servant.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, in  my  opinion,  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions that  I  have.  Foreign  policymak- 
ing is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  President,  and  we  must  allow  the 
President  the  chance  to  put  his  words 
into  action.  Congress  should  also  re- 
serve the  right,  however,  to  reverse 
this  decision  if  his  commitment  to  ag- 


gressive arms  reduction  negotiations  is 

not  kept.«    

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  I  voted  against  the  MX  missile 
twice.  Again  this  year  I  am  tooubled 
mostly  by  questions  of  economics,  but 
also  those  of  deployment. 

Today  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113  gives  us  yet  another  tough  deci- 
sion on  MX.  If  all  the  vote  signified 
was  the  funding  of  an  isolated  weap- 
ons system.  I  probably  would  vote 
against  MX  again.  But  this  year  the 
vote  is  on  a  larger  issue.  Dense  Pack 
and  the  rabbit-in-the-hole  are  behind 
us. 

The  vote  today  is  on  a  relatively 
small  sum  to  test  fly  the  missile  and 
harden  the  silos,  but  it  goes  beyond 
MX  to  me  this  is  a  vote  on  an  arms 
control  policy  and  on  a  national  secu- 
rity policy. 

We  have  all  come  a  long  way  in  the 
last  year.  The  President,  building  on 
the  basis  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report,  has  reached  out  to  form  a  na- 
tional consensus.  Former  opponents  of 
the  MX,  many  of  them  regular  foes  of 
the  President  on  domestic  policy,  have 
also  reached  out,  sensing  that  a  uni- 
fied, rational  U.S.  position  on  arms 
control  is  essential. 

The  consensus  has  not  been  com- 
pleted yet.  Perhaps  it  never  will  be, 
given  our  national  propensity  for  inde- 
pendent thinking.  But,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  men  and  women  of  good  will,  a 
coalition  is  beginning  to  form  around 
the  centerpiece  of  arms  reductions. 

To  me,  that  means  the  Sturm  and 
Drang  of  the  last  12  months— the  de- 
lates on  freeze  versus  START,  on  MX 
versus  no  MX— has  begun  to  be  re- 
solved. The  national  debate  which 
seemed  so  divisive  has  focused  on 
policy  alternatives  which  may  be  em- 
braced by  a  solid  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives. 

In  his  meetings,  discussions,  and 
communications  with  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  President  has 
been  willing  to  consider,  and  accept, 
new  ideas  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources.  The  Scowcroft  report  was  a 
good  starting  point,  but  its  three-point 
base  of  MX.  midgetman.  and  arms 
control  was  necessarily  broad. 

Since  then  the  President  has  been 
tested  in  writing  by  our  colleagues 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  and  elsewhere. 
Since  then,  he  has  accepted  the  Nunn- 
Cohen-Levitas  builddown  concept,  has 
agreed  to  reevaluate  the  U.S.  position 
on  START,  and  to  continue  a  biparti- 
san advisory  commission.  In  general, 
he  has  acted  responsively  to  each  sug- 
gestion put  to  him. 

The  combination  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report  and  the  Presiden- 
tial-congressional communications  are 
the  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
policy.   All   the   parts  of  developing 
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policy,  induding  the  MX.  are  impor- 
tant 

Today  we  will  vote  on  one  part  of 
that  policy.  The  vote  on  the  MX  rn>- 
resents  oijly  one  step  toward  congres- 
sional ratification  of  the  overall 
policy.  If  we  have  misjudged  the 
policy,  we  can  stop  it  quickly  at  any 
point  along  the  way. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  MX  is 
voted  down  today,  the  coalition  is  sun- 
dered. Policy  development  will  go  back 
to  square  one.  Arms  reduction  will 
become  a  more  distant  target. 

For  many  people,  the  most  vital 
issue  is  the  administraticm's  depth  of 
commitment  to  arms  reduction,  and  to 
continue  worldng  closely  with  the 
Congress.  I  believe  the  President  has 
made  his  position  clear.  I  believe  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  that  his  posi- 
tion should  now  be  ratified  by  the 
Congress.  After  all.  he  is  the  only  one 
who  can  negotiate  for  all  of  us. 

I  have  not  lost  my  skepticism  about 
the  MX.  "The  economic  aspects  are  still 
menacing.  I  expect  to  exercise  close 
scrutiny  of  all  aspects  of  the  overall 
policy. 

But  skepticism  and  scrutiny  and  eco- 
nomic menace  notwithstanding.  I  want 
to  participate  in  building  this  arms 
control  and  security  policy.  Anyone 
can  be  a  roadblock.  I  want  to  be  a 
buUder. 

My  vote  for  the  MX  today  is  undeni- 
ably a  cautious  one.  but  it  is  also  an 
optimistid  vote  of  hope  for  world  peace 
and  security.* 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  established  by 
President  Reagan,  to  come  up  with  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX-missile 
system  issued  its  final  report  on  April 
6,  1983.  The  Commission  members  in- 
cluded many  distinguished  and  re- 
q)ected  men  from  both  Government, 
industry  and  labor.  The  Commission 
had  a  difficult  task:  to  come  up  with  a 
basing  mode  acceptable  to  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress.  I 
feel  that  they  have  done  a  credible  Job 
and  I  am  in  support  of  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  MX-missile  system  was  first 
sponsored  in  1971  as  a  weapon  that 
would  give  the  United  States  the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  small,  hardened 
Soviet  targets  such  as  missile  silos  and 
command  centers.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  already  deployed  600  SS-18  and 
SS-19  missiles,  with  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  warheads  which  can  de- 
stroy small,  hardened  targets  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  it  is  the  President's  policy  as 
well  as  my  own  belief,  not  to  seek  a 
f irst-strilse  capabUity.  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  an  MX  basing  mode  that 
would  insure  the  survival  of  enough 
MX  missiles  following  a  Soviet  first 
strike  to  launch  a  retaliatory  strike. 
The  increasing  numtier  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles, along  with  their  accuracy  and 
megatonaage.  greatly  complicated  the 


search  for  invulnerable  basing  mode 
for  the  MX.  Over  the  years  of  debate 
on  this  issue  over  30  different  basing 
proposals  have  been  explored,  none  of 
which  have  received  widespread  sup- 
port or  consensus.  It  was  the  Scow- 
croft Commission's  job  to  determine 
whether  the  MX  was  needed,  and  if  it 
was.  where  it  should  be  placed.  After 
careful  consideration  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  MX  be  built 
and  placed  in  existing  Minuteman  silos 
that  have  been  reinforced.  In  addition, 
the  Commiffiion  recommended  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Midgetman  missile,  as 
a  backup  system  to  the  MX.  These 
missiles  would  carry  only  a  single  war- 
head and  would  be  small  enough  to  be 
mobile. 

These  proposals  may  not  please  ev- 
eryone, but  I  feel  that  the  MX  is  nec- 
essary for  the  national  security  of  our 
country  and  will  help  in  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  at  reaching  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviets.  We 
must  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  from 
a  strong  position  so  that  we  may  have 
the  necessary  leverage.  I  believe  that 
the  President  is  committed  to  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviets  on  arms  reduc- 
tion. The  START  proposals  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  on  arms 
control  will  bring  about  the  attain- 
ment of  stability  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  forces.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  President's  arms  control 
policy  and  I  support  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113.« 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  remain- 
ing 4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  this 
debate  to  a  conclusion.  We  will  hear 
momentarily  from  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  have  no  greater  friend  in 
this  House  than  Joe  Addabbo,  and  I 
regret  that  we  find  ourselves  from 
time  to  time  on  different  sides  of  im- 
portant issues  in  this  great  House  of 
Representatives.  But  we  do  find  our- 
selves there  at  this  time. 

This  has  been  a  good  debate.  I  think 
people  have  certainly  had  a  chance  to 
be  heard.  I  think  the  quality  of  the 
debate  has  been  very  good.  The  fact 
that  only  in  the  last  few  minutes  have 
we  even  had  to  ask  the  Chairman  to 
iMuig  the  gavel  to  get  a  little  attention 
is  an  indication  that  people  have  been 
listening. 
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And  the  interesting  thing  about 


it 


all  Is  that  people  have  been  listening. 
We  do  operate  in  this  great  free  socie- 
ty in  a  way  that  is  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  know  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  from  our  closed  circuit 
television  or  cable  television  that  the 
friends  who  are  mostly  interested  in 
what  we  are  doing,  the  Soviet  Union  is 


sitting  over  there  in  their  Embassy 
right  now  soaking  up  every  word  of 
this.  This  is  the  kind  of  country  we 
live  in  and  we  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way. 

I  think  the  debate  has  been  whole- 
some. I  have  been  a  little  upset, 
though.  I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
those  we  have  tried  so  desperately  to 
weld  together  a  consensus  in  this 
House  have  been  ridiculed  today  and 
yesterday. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  and  other  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  today 
and  yesterday  and  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  dialog  l)etween  the  Presi- 
dent, the  administration,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  other  hand. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  healthiest 
things  that  has  occurred  in  this  Con- 
gress or  in  recent  Congresses,  in  my 
recollection. 

Second,  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  been  a  little  upset 
with  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
been  ridiculed,  I  think  excessively,  and 
unwarranted,  on  his  efforts  at  maldng 
peace  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
bringing  about  peace  in  this  world. 

President  Reagan  is  just  as  con- 
cerned, if  not  more  so,  as  anyone  sit- 
ting in  this  Chamber  about  finding  the 
way  to  peace  in  the  world.  He  knows 
just  as  well  as  we  do  that  we  simply 
cannot  continue  to  go  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  have  lieen  going. 

I  applaud  his  efforts  and  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  those  that  have  been 
meeting  with  him  over  the  last  few 
weeks  to  try  to  find  even  better  ways 
to  seek  peace  in  this  country  and  in 
this  world. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  We  do 
have  a  commitment  to  Scowcroft.  The 
President  has  a  commitment  to  carry 
out  all  phases  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. But  the  part  l>efore  us  today 
is  very  simple,  and  that  is:  Will  we  ap- 
prove the  resolution  and  therefore  ap- 
prove the  basing  mode  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  President?  And  if  we 
do.  we  will  then  free  up  some  $560  mil- 
lion to  do  research  and  development 
work  on  that  basing  mode.  And  if  we 
do  approve  the  basing  mode,  we  will 
then  remove  the  prohibition  against 
in-flight  testing  of  the  MX  missile. 

That  is  what  is  before  us  today. 

I  urge  you  with  every  fiber  of  my 
being.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  reso- 
lution. I  urge  you  to  give  this  adminis- 
tration a  chance  to  do  that  which  is 
Ijest  for  this  country  and  that  is  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  to  go  to  the  bargaining 
table  not  empty  handed  but  to  go  to 
the  bargaining  table  in  the  position  of 
strength. 
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That  is  what  this  is  all  about  and  I 
urge  your  "aye"  vote  on  this  resolu- 

tkHL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
AsoABBO)  has  6%  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo)  is  rec- 
ognised for  6V«  minutes,  the  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  commend  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  all  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  debate  these  last  2 
days.  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  inter- 
esting debate.  I  think  it  has  been  a 
very  carefully  worded  debate.  We  are 
debating  a  very  simple  resolution  and 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
plained it  accurately. 

We  are  debating  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113.  Now,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  113  reads: 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  approve  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  97-377  for  MX  miasile  procurement  and 
full  scale  encineering  development  of  a 
baainc  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

That  is  all  the  concurrent  resolution 
states.  After  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  blank.  It  is  blank. 

It  says  "MX  missile  procurement 
and  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment of  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile."  There  is  no  additional  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution.  There  is  no 
package  in  this  resolution.  This  is  MX 
procurement  and  deployment  in  a 
basing  mode. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  says. 
Do  not  kid  yourselves,  that  is  what 
you  are  voting  for  this  afternoon,  the 
procurement  of  MX  missiles  and  the 
deployment  of  MX  missiles. 

Yes.  my  colleague  from  Alabama  is 
absolutely  correct,  there  are  no  pro- 
curement funds  released  because  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  bill 
which  was  part  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, we  cut  out  the  procurement 
funds.  The  Congress  cut  out  procure- 
ment funds  because  we  felt  that  the 
MX  should  not  be  procured. 

We  have  heard  that  the  MX  missile 
is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  But  if  it  is  a 
bargaining  chip  you  continue  R&D. 
but  you  do  not  procure  it. 

Last  December,  this  Congress,  heed- 
ing the  warning  of  the  people  that 
said  that  defense  should  not  be  sacro- 
sanct, that  we  must  look  at  all  pro- 
grams and  that  we  must  stop  waste  in 

all    programs,    deleted    procurement 

funds  for  the  MX  missile. 
My  colleagues,  listening  to  all  those 

arguments,  voted  overwhelmingly  not 

to  procure  the  MX  missile.  But  here 


we  are.  5  months  later,  ready  to  re- 
verse ourselves. 

What  has  changed?  Nothing  has 
changed  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Oh.  yes.  we  have  heard  reports.  We 
have  a  Scowcroft  Commission  finding 
but  the  Scowcroft  Commission  finding 
is  not  contained  in  this  resolution 
before  the  House:  only  approval  of 
MX  procurement  and  "A"  basing 
mode. 

As  I  said  before,  there  was  no  money 
in  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation 
bill  for  MX  procurement.  But  what  do 
we  have?  We  have  a  point  paper  from 
the  Air  Force  which  says:  "Congress 
did  not  approve  $988  million  of  fiscal 
year  1983  procurement  fimding.  pend- 
ing basing  review.  With  Commission's 
recommendation  no  fiscal  year  1983 
supplemental  is  required  if  CRA."  that 
is,  continuing  resolution,  "language  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  RDT&E 
funds,"  that  is,  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  "may  be  used  for  long 
lead  procurement."  That  means  once 
this  resolution  is  adopted  DOD  would 
feel  they  would  have  a  license  to  use 
$988  million  for  procurement  before 
you  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  au- 
thorization, which  is  a  fiscal  year  1984 
authorization  bill.  E>OD  feels  they 
would  have  the  authority  to  commit 
$988  million  for  MX  procurement.  I,  of 
course,  do  not  feel  they  have  such  au- 
thority and  would  intend  to  monitor 
this  situation  very  closely. 

What  further  proof  do  we  have  that 
DOD  will  try  to  enter  into  procure- 
ment after  this  resolution  is  passed? 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee  dated 
May  17,  1983.  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  raise  DOD's  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriation  transfer  au- 
thority by  $1  billion,  from  $1.2  billion 
to  $2.2  billion. 

This  additional  transfer  authority 
would  allow  DOD  to  move  an  addition- 
al $1  billion  of  appropriated  funds 
from  one  account  to  another. 

It  seems  awfully  suspicious  to  me 
that  $1  bUlion  is  so  close  to  that  $988 
million  of  MX  procurement  funds 
denied  last  December  by  the  Congress. 

Coincidence?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Pact?  Yes.  We  have  seen  the  mili- 
tary do  whatever  they  want  to  do 
under  the  advice  of  their  General 
Counsel.  This  Congress,  last  Decem- 
ber, denied  DOD  procurement  money 
for  the  Pershing  missile  and  they  went 
right  ahead  and  spent  procurement 
funds  for  the  Pershing. 
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They  say  they  already  have  the  li- 
cense to  procure  Pershing  missiles 
under  the  continuing  resolution  lan- 
guage. 

So  that  is  what  this  resolution  is 
today,  a  license  to  procure  the  MX 
missile,  put  it  in  vulnerable  silos  and 
cause  arms  escalation,  not  deescala- 
tion. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  COH.  Ris.  lis 
Reaolved  by  the  Houu  of  Repretentativet 
fthe  Senate  concurringf.  That  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  approve  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  97-377  for  MX  miasile  procurement  aitd 
full-scale  engineering  development  of  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Mineta.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  113)  approving  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  funds  for  MX 
missile  procurement  and  full-scale  en- 
gineering development  of  a  basing 
mode,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
concurrent  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  239,  nays 
186.  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  <TX) 

Appleote 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

BocBS 

Boner 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton 

Byron 


[Roll  No.  131] 

YEAS-239 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coau 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Cralg 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarsa 

Derrick 

DeWlne 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dymaily 

Edwards  (AL> 

Edwards  (OK> 

Emerson 

English 

Brdreich 

Erienbom 

nolo 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Franklin 

Fremel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 
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Oincrleh 

Oliekman 

Oore 

Oramm 

Oregg 

Ounderaon 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenehinidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Hmrtnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

HIghtower 

Hller 

HiUls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jonea  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasieh 

Kaien 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinakl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA)i 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Bfadigan 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 
Annunsio 
Anthony 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Bellenaon 
Beimett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Biaggi 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Boaco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA> 
Bryant 
Carper 
Can- 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
D'Amours 
DawMe 
Dellums 
Dlngell 


Marlenec 

Marriott 

Martin  (O.) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

MtCandlass 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McDonald 


Rowland 
Rudd 
Sehaefcr 
aehulae 


MorriM»(CT) 


MeOrath 
McKcmaa 


Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuater 
SlUander 


Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrtaon  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelaon 

O'Brien 

OUn 

Ortis 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

NAYS— 186 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fucell 

Felghan 

Ferraro 

Florio 

FH>glletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Garcia 

Caydos 

Gejdenaon 

Gibbons 

Oonnles 

Goodling 

Gradiaon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 


aketton 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowc 

Snyder 

Solamon 

Spenoe 

Spntt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stfatton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA> 

Valentine 

Vando-Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Whllehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zablocki 

Zichau 


Hertel 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Long(MD) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masaoli  < 

MeCloakey 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MItcheU 

Moakley 


Muiphy 
Natdier 
Novak 


Oterstar 

Obey 

Otttnger 

Owens 

PanetU 

fttterson 

Paul 


Penny 

PMUns 

Petri 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratehford    ' 

Richardaon 

Ridge 

Rodino 


Crockett 

Heftel 

Howard 


Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 


Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 


H.R.  1707.  de  novo. 

The  votes  on  the  suspensions  will  be 
reduced  to  5  minutes,  as  the  Chair  has 
previously  annoimced. 


Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 7 

Jones  (OK)  Sawyer 

Kolter 

Martinez 


D  1740 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Sawyer  for.  with  Mr.  Crockett  against. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


VETERANS'  HOUSING  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R. 
2948.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2948.  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  394.  nays 
23.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  132] 
YEAS— 394 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  FUTURE 
CONSIDERATION  OP  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  26 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  and  when  the  House  receives  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26  from  the 
Senate,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
take  said  concurrent  resolution  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  to  consider  it 
in  the  House  without  intervening 
motion,  that  debate  on  said  concur- 
rent resolution  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  myself  and  Representa- 
tive Aodabbo  of  New  York,  and  that 
the  previous  question  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  said  resolution  to  final 
adoption  without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair 
will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed 
on  May  23.  1983.  in  the  order  in  which 
the  motion  was  considered. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

HJl.  2948.  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  2807,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

■r  - 


Ackerman 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Addabbo 

Cooper 

Oilman 

Akaka 

COTCOTZIi 

Gingrich 

Albosta 

Coughlln 

Glickman 

Alexander 

Courter 

Gonzalez 

Anderson 

Coyne 

Goodling 

Andrews  (NO 

Cralg 

Ciore 

Andrews  (TX) 

D'Amours 

Gradison 

Annunzio 

Daniel 

Gramm 

Anthony 

Daschle 

Gray 

Applegate 

Daub 

Green 

Archer 

Davis 

Guarini 

Aspin 

de  la  Garza 

Gunderson 

AuCoin 

Dellums 

Hall  (IN) 

Bad  ham 

Derrick 

Hall  (OH) 

Barnard 

DeWine 

Hall.  Ralph 

Barnes 

Dickinson 

Hall.  Sam 

Bates 

Dicks 

Hamilton 

Bedell 

Dixon 

Hammerschmidt 

Beilenson 

Donnelly 

Hance 

Bennett 

Dorgan 

Hansen  (ID) 

Bereuter 

Dowdy 

Harkin 

Berman 

Downey 

Harrison 

Bevill 

Duncan 

Hatcher 

Biaggi 

Durbin 

Hawkins 

Bilirakis 

Dwyer 

Hefner 

Bliley 

Dyraally 

Hertel 

Boehlert 

Dyson 

Hightower 

Boggs 

Early 

Hillis 

Boland 

Eckart 

Holt 

Boner 

Edgar 

Hopkins 

Bonior 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hortim 

Bonker 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Borski 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hubbard 

Bosco 

Elmerson 

Huckaby 

Boucher 

English 

Hughes 

Boxer 

Erdreich 

Hunter 

Breaux 

Erienbom 

Hutto 

Britt 

Evans (lA) 

Hyde 

Brooks 

Evans  (ID 

Ireland 

Broomfield 

Fascell 

Jacobs 

Brown  (CA) 

Fazio 

Jeffords 

Broyhill 

Feighan 

Jenkins 

Bryant 

Ferraro 

Johnson 

Burton 

Fiedler 

Jones  (NO 

Byron 

Fields 

Jones  (TN) 

Campbell 

Flippo 

Kaptur 

Carney 

Florio 

Kasieh 

Carper 

Foglietta 

Kazen 

Carr 

Foley 

Kemp 

Chandler 

Ford  (MI) 

Kennelly 

Chappell 

Pord(TN) 

Kildee 

Chappie 

Forsythe 

Kindness 

Cheney 

Fowler 

Kogovsek 

Clarke 

Frank 

Kostmayer 

Clay 

Franklin 

Kramer 

dinger 

Frost 

LaFalce 

Coats 

Fuqua 

Lagomarsino 

Coelho 

Garcia 

Lantos 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gaydos 

Latta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gejdenson 

Leach 

Collins 

Gekas 

Leath 

Conte 

Gephardt 

Lehman  (CA) 

13596 


KFL) 
Leiand 
Lent 
Levin 
Leviiie 
Levitas 
Lewis  <CA> 
LewtXFL) 
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UvtngsUm 
Lloyd 
Loetner 
Lone  (LA) 
Laaw<MD> 
Lou 

Lowery  <CA) 
Lo«ry(WA) 


O'Brien 

Oakar 

Otoenur 

Otiey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Ottli«er 

Owcm 

Oxiey 

Panetu 

PaiTii 

Pastiayan 


Pattenon 


Penny 


Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 


Marfcey 

Marienee 

MarrioU 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mataui 

Mavroule* 

Maaoli 

McCain 

McCandlca 

MeCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 


McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mdfulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulaU 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

MoalUcy 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Moatcomery 

Moody 

Moore 

MorriMMKCT) 

MorriMn  (WA) 

Mraaeii 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nelaon 

Nichoto 

Nowak 


Bartlett 
Brown  (CO) 
Conable 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Dreier 
Frenael 


PerkiM 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Purwil 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rancel 

RaUhford 

Ray 

Retula 

Reid 

Richardnn 

Ridie 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 

RoMnson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rocers 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaw 

Sabo 

Savace 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sehuize 

Schuiner 

Seiberlinc 

Senienbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikonki 

Slliander 

Simon 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SlatUry 

Smith  (PL) 

NAYS-23 

Oretf 

Hansen  (CT) 
Hartnett 
Hiler 
Luncren 


Nielaon 
Packard 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NC) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spenee 

Spratt 

St  Gennain 

Staoers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

StuddB 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Sjmar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauaio 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

VanderJact 

Vanderfriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitchurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Youns  (AK) 

Younc (PL) 

Younc  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Paul 

Roemer 

Shumway 

Smith.  Denny 

Walker 

Wylie 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTlNO-16 


Bethune 
Crockett 
Dingell 
Pish 


Heftel 
Howard 
Jones  (OK) 
Kastenmeier 
Kolter 


Martines 

Moorhead 

Pickle 

Rose 

Sawyer 

and 
votes 


The  result  of  the  vote  wu  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UM 


Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  and  Mr. 
CRAIG  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 


D  1750 

MEALS  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R. 
2807.  as  amended. 

The  Clerli  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ansrews) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2807.  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  388.  nays 
31.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Appletale 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boccs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boraki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 


(Roll  No.  133] 

YEAS— 386 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DcWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

[torgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Geidenson 

Gekas 


Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gfadison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harfcin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hucliaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovaek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomaisino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 


Lehman  (PL) 

Lelaod 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewto(PL) 

Upinaki 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Maek 

MacKay 

Madisan 

Markey 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mauui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

MeCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Archer 

Badham 

Brown  (CO) 

Conable 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Forsythe 

Prenzel 

Gregg 


Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

RangrI 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

SisUky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

NAYS-31 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hartnett 
Holt 

'  Kindness 
Livingston 
Lungren 
Martin  (NC) 
McDonald 
Moore 
Nielson 


Smith  (NX) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenee 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates         > 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Pacliard 

Paul 

Robinson 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Smith.  Denny 

Stump 

Walker 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOT  VOTING- 15 


Bateman 

Crockett 

Fish 

Proat 

Heftel 


Howard 
Jones  (OK) 
Kastenmeier 
Kolter 
Martinez 


Moorhead 

Pickle 

Rose 

Sawyer 

Solan 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


INDEPE>a)ENT  SAFETY  BOARD 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill.  HJl. 
1707. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Minra)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU.  H.R.  1707. 

The  question  was  taken. 

KSCOIU»DV0TB 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  372.  noes 
43.  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  IMl 


Le«ia(CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Upinaki 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

LongiMD) 

Lou 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlboaU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NC) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bllirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooiu 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
BtoyhiU 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 

Clinger         i 
Coats  I 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 


AYES-372 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

D'Amoun 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaGana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA> 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraim 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

FtaceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olidunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradiaon 

Gray 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

Oundenon 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacoba 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnscm 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

KlMee 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFUce 

lAHtOS 

Leach 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 


Luken 
Lundine 

Mn-K'y 


Markey 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

MeCollum 

McCurdy 

Md>Mle 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Brown  (CO) 

Campbell 

Conable 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

OeWine 

Dreier 

Prenzel 

Gramm 


Oakar 

Otierstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robii^on 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

NOES-43 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lungren 

Mack 

McDonald 

Nielson 

Paul 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenee 

Spratt 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  biU  (S. 
967)  to  amend  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985. 
and  1986. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  967 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1907)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ai>- 
propriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  $22,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  $24,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  $26,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  such  stmts  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  1707.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  several  privileged  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEBfBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3021 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  from  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  3021. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
fmn  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAMES  OF  BOM- 
BERS AS  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R. 
2685 

Mr.  MacKAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fspm)  and  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Smith)  be  removed  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2695.  which  I  in- 
troduced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  THE  CX)MMnTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  coomiunication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion; 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
CoimiTm  OR  Public  Works 

AKD  TRAWSPORTATION, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  11.  19S3. 
Hon.  Tromas  P.  O'Neill. 
77W  Speaker.  U.S.  House  oj  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
DcAS  Mr.  Skakxr:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works    and    Transportation    approved    a 
repair  and  alteration  project  of  a  federal 
Courthouse  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  May  11. 
1983. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
Inc  resolution  is  enclosed. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

,  Jamks  J.  Howard. 

I  Chairman. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS    COSPONSOR    OF    H.R.    1694. 
CORRUPT        HORSE        RACING 
PRACTICES  ACrr  OF  1983 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 

removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 

HJi.  1694.  the  Corrupt  Horse  Racing 

Practices  Act  of  1983. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  U.S. 
CARIBBEAN  POSSESSIONS  ACT 

(Mr.  DB  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DB  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  VJS.   Caribbean 


Pooessions  Act.  which  in  reality  is  a 
proposal  developed  by  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  nmi 
issue  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
This  legislation  will  strengthen  the 
concept  of  the  CBI  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  nun  Industry  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Let  me  say  right  up  front:  This  legis- 
lation is  not  supported  by  the  multina- 
tionals involved  in  foreign  Caribbean 
rvm  production.  It  is  not  the  easy 
windfall  they  wanted.  It  will  not  let 
them  just  turn  up  the  valves,  with  no 
increase  in  employment,  and  flood  the 
U.S.  market  with  unbottled  bulk  rum 
made  so  cheaply  with  the  low  wages 
paid  in  the  foreign  Caribbean  islands 
that  it  would  knock  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands out  of  the  bulk  rum  market. 

They  already  control  the  Canadian 
and  European  markets,  which  are  ef- 
fectively denied  to  American-made 
rum  by  high  Uriffs  and  other  restric- 
tions. 

No.  the  legislation  will  not  allow 
them  to  enter  the  highly  price-sensi- 
tive commodity  of  bulk  rum  into  the 
United  States  duty  free.  But.  it  will 
allow  them  to  enter  all  the  bottled 
rum  they  want  duty  free  into  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  labor-inten- 
sive side  of  the  industry.  This  is  where 
we  want  them  to  channel  their  ener- 
gies and  capital.  They  are  going  to 
make  a  profit  either  way.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  when  they  do  profit, 
the  people  of  the  Caribbean  do.  too. 

There  is  a  lot  more  than  just  a  com- 
modity at  stake  here,  and  I  feel  very 
privileged  and  proud  to  introduce  this 
legislation  today  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  116  Members  of  this  House.  In 
just  the  past  2V4  weeks,  this  many 
Members  have  decided  to  cosponsor 
the  bill,  and  more  are  still  coming  on 
as  cosponsors— Members  of  the  majori- 
ty and  the  minority;  chairmen  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  from  every 
committee  in  the  House;  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  members  of  both  par- 
ties on  the  Interior  Committee,  which 
has  primary  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tories; members  of  the  Black  Caucus, 
and  of  the  Hispanic  Caucus;  members 
in  the  conservative  mold,  moderates, 
and  liberals.  And  they  are  still  coming 
on  board.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  because 
rum  is  an  issue  in  their  districts.  Amer- 
ican rum  is  produced  only  In  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  issue  here  goes  beyond  rum.  and 
I  am  proud  that  all  these  Members, 
from  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  entire  politi- 
cal spectrum  of  our  Nation,  are  stand- 
ing up  and  insisting  that  the  U.S.  pos- 
sessions in  the  Caribbean  stay  eco- 
nomically strong.  I  thank  them  for 
their  support  and  I  urge  all  Members 
to  support  this  proposal  when  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  comes  up. 

I  would  now  like  to  explain  the  pro- 
posal in  detail. 


The  UJB.  Caribbean  Poosesslona  Act. 
which  is  supported  by  the  Govem- 
mento  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  would  allow  full  duty- 
free treatment  of  all  bottled  rums  pro- 
duced in  CBI  beneficiary  countries, 
but  would  also  recognise  the  extreme 
price^ensltive  nature  of  unaged  bulk 
rum— which  constitutes  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  Virgin  Islands  production— 
by  retaining  the  $1.57  per  proof  gallon 
tariff  on  bulk  nmi.  However,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  essential  protection 
for  that  part  of  the  rum  industry 
which,  through  the  return  of  U.S. 
excise  taxes,  supports  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  entire  Virgin  Islands  budget, 
our  proposal  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  by  provid- 
ing substance  where  there  is  now  only 
symbolism— at  no  additional  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Under  our  alternative  proposal.  U.S. 
excise  taxes  on  foreign  nuns,  which 
would  have  been  returned  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  under 
the  administration's  CBI.  would  in- 
stead be  deposited  into  a  special  Carib- 
bean development  fund.  This  fund 
would  be  used  to  finance  planned  in- 
frastructure development  of  island 
beneficiary  countries  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. 

Under  the  original  CBI.  only  $20 
million  was  provided  to  the  small 
countries  in  the  eastern  Caribbean: 
under  our  proposal  the  eastern  Carib- 
bean countries  would  receive  about 
$50  million  and  the  Caribbean  island- 
nations  as  a  whole  $165  million  over 
the  12  years  of  the  CBI.  These  funds 
are  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
other  foreign  aid  appropriations,  and 
they  would  be  provided  at  no  addition- 
al cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  than 
under  the  administration's  plan. 

We  believe  that  the  Virgin  Islands- 
Puerto  Rico  rum  fund  proposal  would 
provide  substantially  greater  benefits 
to  the  eastern  Caribbean  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  to  individual  rum  producing 
countries,  than  the  administration's 
proposal.  We  believe  that  close  analy- 
sis will  show  that  the  rum  fund  pro- 
posal will,  first,  create  significantly 
more  jobs  in  the  Caribbean  rum  indus- 
try by  encouraging  labor-intensive  bot- 
tling operations  in  beneficiary  coim- 
tries;  second,  generate  substantially 
more  revenues  for  fiscally  pressed  ben- 
eficiary governments,  including  those 
which  may  derive  some  revenues  from 
taxation  of  local  rum  industry  profits; 
third,  provide  direct  assistance  to  the 
governments  and  the  peoples  in  the 
region  to  finance  desperately  needed 
infrastructure,  such  as  schools,  roads, 
transportation  and  port  facilities,  and 
public  utilities;  fourth,  create  him- 
dreds  of  new  construction  jobs  to  build 
infrastructure,  which  in  turn  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  beneficiary  coimtries  to 
take  full  advantage  of  CBI's  free  trade 
provisions  and  to  attract  new  foreign 


investment:  and  fifth,  provide  lubstan- 
tial  preferences  for  acoen  to  U.S.  rum 
martlets. 

The  mott  serious  concern  raised 
thus  far  in  opposition  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands-Puerto Rico  proposal  appears  to 
be  that  those  Caribbean  countries 
which  currently  produce  a  significant 
amount  of  bulk  rum  may  not  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  duty-free  pro- 
visions of  our  proposal  because  they 
could  not  bottle  their  rums  and  still 
remain  competitive. 

We  believe  strongly  that  the  Virgin 
Islands-Puerto  Rico  rum  proposal 
would  not  result  in  significantly  less 
access  to  U.S.  markets  than  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  the  vast 
majority  of  nuns  currently  produced 
in  the  foreign  Caribbean.  Indeed,  it  is 
our  imderstanding  that  most  of  the 
bulk  rum  currently  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  beneficiary  coun- 
tries is  aged  bulk  nun.  which  is  sold  at 
the  upper  levels  of  the  rum  market, 
and  that  the  bottling  of  these  nuns 
could  be  easily  and  profitably  per- 
formed in  the  respective  producing 
countries  without  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

The  main  disincentive  to  bottling 
aged  rums  in  the  producing  coimtries 
at  the  present  time  is  the  higher  cost 
of  shipping  bottled  as  opposed  to  bulk 
products.  Our  imderstanding,  howev- 
er, is  that  the  cost  of  8hi|H>ing  bottled 
rum  from  Jamaica  to  UjS.  gulf  ports  is 
less  than  90  cents  per  proof  gallon, 
while  the  comparable  figure  for  bulk 
rum  is  more  than  40  cents  per  proof 
gallon,  a  differential  of  less  than  50 
cents  per  proof  gallon. 

It  is  our  further  understanding  that 
the  shipping  differential  for  other 
Caribbean  to  United  States  port  routes 
may  be  even  less,  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, roughly  the  same.  These  dif- 
ferentials are  further  mitigated  by  the 
lower  cost  of  labor  in  the  Caribbean 
compared  to  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  with  the 
higher  wage  rates  they  must  pay. 
Puerto  Rico  rum  producers  ship  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  their  aged 
rums  to  the  mainland  in  bottles  rather 
than  bulk  without  loss  of  competitive 
advantage  in  the  U.S.  market.  In 
short,  in  no  instance  is  the  differential 
cost  of  shipping  bulk  and  bottled  rum 
even  close  to  the  $1.57  per  proof  gallon 
tariff  on  bottled  rum  that  the  fund 
proposal  would  eliminate. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  highly 
unusual  logic,  to  say  the  least,  which 
suggests  that  an  additional  market 
preference  of  zero  to  50  cents  per 
proof  gallon  is  worth  the  cost  of  indig- 
enous labor-intensive  bottling  jobs, 
millions  of  dollars  in  direct  govern- 
ment revenues  based  on  the  sharing  of 
the  $10.50  per  proof  gallon  rum  excise 
tax.  the  development  of  sorely  needed 
infrastructure,  and  the  hundreds  of 
construction  jobs  and  additional  in- 


vestment that  would  result  under  the 
Virgin  Mands-Puerto  Rico  proposal. 

WhUe  granting  duty-free  treatment 
to  all  imports  of  bulk  rum  from  CBI 
beneficiary  countries  will  provide  little 
additional  benefit  to  existing  foreign 
rum  producers,  the  administration 
proposal  would  do  even  less  for  the 
governments  of  the  area.  With  excess 
distilling  capacity  and  surplus  molas- 
ses supplies  already  in  place  on  many 
Caribbean  islands,  there  would  be  no 
incentive  for  new  investment  in  addi- 
tional rum  production  facilities.  In- 
stead, existing  distilleries  would 
merely  operate  more  days  per  year, 
creating  no  construction  jobs  and  few. 
if  any.  new  manufacturing  jobs. 

It  is  unclear  whether  any  increased 
profits  accumulated  by  distillery 
owners,  many  of  whom  are  foreign- 
based  multinational  corporations, 
would  be  directed  back  into  the  local 
economies.  It  Is  less  clear  whether  the 
governments  of  beneficiary  countries 
would  gain  any  tax  benefits  from  any 
increased  profitability  of  their  rum  in- 
dustries. While  the  island  govern- 
ments could  tax  these  extra  profits, 
such  taxation  would  itself  discourage 
foreign  investment  and.  in  any  event, 
would  provide  the  island  governments 
of  the  eastern  Caribbean  with  signifi- 
cantly less  revenues  than  would  be 
avsiilable  under  the  Virgin  Islands- 
Puerto  Rico  fund  proposal. 

Finally.  I  appreciate  that  duty-free 
treatment  for  at  least  some  types  of 
Caribbean  rum  may  have  gained  sym- 
bolic importance  in  the  context  of  the 
CBI  that  exceeds  objective  economic 
analysis.  I  also  understand  that  this 
symbolism  is  a  political  reality  which 
the  administration  must  constructive- 
ly address.  We  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
however,  face  another  reality— the  dis- 
tinct probability  that  the  customers  in 
the  United  States  who  buy  Virgin  Is- 
lands unaged  rum  based  on  price  con- 
siderations alone  will  turn  to  foreign 
Caribbean  rum— which  already  re- 
ceives preferential  tariff  treatment 
over  Virgin  Islands  rum  in  Canada  and 
the  EEC— once  the  tariff  on  bulk  rum 
is  removed.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  Virgin  Islands  bulk  rum  industry 
would  soon  disappear  and  the  excise 
tax  revenues  returned  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, then  no  longer  bearing  any  rela- 
tion to  rum  production  in  the  terri- 
tory, would  be  placed  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

We  believe  the  eastern  Caribbean  re- 
gional development  fund  would  avoid 
this  unintended  result.  At  the  same 
time,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  fund 
proposal  would  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  by  providing  greater  benefits 
to  the  region  than  under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  including  both  rum- 
producing  and  non-rum-producing 
countries.  I  am  also  inserting  as  a  part 
of  this  Record  an  editorial  which  ran 
in  the  Caribbean  Business  newsletter 


last  week,  which  describes  our  compro- 
mised proposal: 
[From  Caribbean  Business.  May  11, 19821 

The  Rum  War 
There  is  a  battle  over  rum  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. The  battle  lines  are  drawn  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  V&  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  one  side  and  other  nun-producing  is- 
lands of  the  region  on  the  other. 

At  issue  is  the  provision  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  (CBI)  that  would  allow  CBI 
beneficiary  nations  to  ship  rum  into  the 
U.S..  market  without  paying  import  tariffs. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  CBI  would  allow  all 
run  (bottled  and  bulk)  to  enter  the  U.S. 
duty  free.  The  Virgin  Islands  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  that  provision  that  has 
the  strong  support  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  would 
limit  tax-free  importation  to  Iwttled  rum 
only,  offering  the  additional  incentive  of  a 
development  fund  for  CBI  beneficiaries  es- 
Ublished  with  a  part  of  the  taxes  on  bulk 
rum  shipments. 

We  see  that  as  a  compromise  where  the 
other  Caribt>ean  nations  can  benefit  with- 
out penalizing  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Unfortunately,  the  benefici- 
ary nations  are  not  buying  the  V.I.-Puerto 
Rico  proposal  and  both  factions  are  now 
lobbying  hot  and  heavy  in  Washington.  D.C. 
to  prevail. 

Rum  production  in  Puerto  Rico  represents 
much  more  than  direct  Jobs  and  manufac- 
turing activity,  important  though  these  fac- 
tors are.  In  the  35  years  since  Puerto  Rico 
established  its  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico  promo- 
tional program  the  island's  Treasury  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $2.6  billion  in  returned 
federal  excise  taxes  on  U.S.  rum  sales.  The 
returned  rum  taxes  to  the  V.I..  are  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  by  comparison  ($35  million  last 
year),  but  nonetheless  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  U.S.  territory.  The  rum 
revenues  represent  approximately  15%  of 
the  territory's  budget. 

The  way  the  CBI  now  reads  the  VJS.  may 
take  measures  to  offset  any  harm  done  to 
the  Puerto  Rico  Virgin  Islands  industries 
because  of  competition  from  duty-free  rum 
from  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean.  Given  the 
way  political  winds  blow  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital such  a  weak  assurance  can  hardly  be 
considered  comforting. 

Rum  is  the  fastest  growing  product  in  the 
U.S.  spirits  markets.  Oliservers  feel  that 
what's  really  at  stake  here  is  supremacy 
within  that  market.  If  Congress  goes  along 
with  providing  100%  tariff  free  treatment  to 
foreign-produced  Caribbean  rum  there  are 
reportedly  interests  within  the  industry  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  to  capture  more  of  that 
lucrative  market  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
CBI. 

If  that  happens  there  could  be  consider- 
able economic  fallout  here  and  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 


CAPITOL  PAGES  GET  NEW 
HOME— WITH  SUPERVISION 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  about  11  months  since  a 
former  page.  Leroy  Williams,  shocked 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  with  alle- 
gations of  sexual  misconduct  and  drug 
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abuae  among  our  country's  pages  and 
some  lawmakers  In  the  Ccmgress. 

While  theae  representatives  were  re- 
counted and  revealed  to  be  sctirrilous 
and  the  fantasies  of  a  misguided 
youth,  it  did  cause  the  Speaker  to  ap- 
point a  reform  commission  which  I 
chaired,  and  House  Page  Board  which 
have  taken  actions  beneficial  to  our 
pages  by  providing  them  with  a  dorm 
and  other  changes  in  the  program. 
These  actions  helped  the  pages  do 
their  Job  better  and  enjoy  it  more. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  an  article 
that  was  published  last  Sunday  which 
reports  on  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place  and  has  been  of  benefit  to  our 
pages.  The  Capitol  pages  work  hard  at 
their  Jobs  and  serve  the  Congress  with 
dijpiity.  They  deserve  our  respect  and 
admiration  for  a  job  well  done.  The 
Members  and  the  pages'  supervisors 
who  serve  here  with  them  appreciate 
their  diligent  and  dutiful  service.  We 
are  happy  about  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  stand  ready  to  support 
our  pages  as  they  need  us  during  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Slar- 
Ledcer.  May  22.  1983] 

CAPrroL  Packs  Obt  Nkw  Home  .  .  .  With 

SupnvisioH 

(By  J.  Scott  Orr) 

Washiuctoii.— The  blue-suited  young  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  congressional 
pace  con»  often  pass  unnoticed  through 
the  halls  and  labyrinthine  tunnels  of  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Even  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate, 
where  they  are  conspicuous  mainly  because 
of  their  age,  pages  go  about  their  work  with 
quiet  dispatch  and  generally  attract  little 
attention. 

But  last  summer,  an  18-year  old  page  from 
Arkansas  caused  congressional  eyes  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  teenagers  who  spend  their 
days  carrying  messages  through  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

It  has  been  nine  months  since  former  page 
Leroy  Williams  shocked  Congress  and  the 
nation  with  allegations  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct and  drug  abuse  among  the  country's 
lawmakers. 

Though  Williams  eventually  recanted  his 
stories  of  sexual  liaisons  and  backroom  co- 
caine use.  the  attention  that  focused  on  the 
issue  has  resulted  in  sweeping  changes  in 
the  way  pages  live  and  work  during  their 
tenure  on  the  Hill. 

Investigators  agree  that  Williams'  allega- 
tions were  false— that  they  resulted  from 
rumors  in  a  young  mind.  There  also  was 
agreement,  however,  that  pages  had  gone 
unnoticed  for  too  long. 

Educators  and  experts  in  the  page  pro- 
gram have  been  appointed  to  an  education 
task  force  that  is  reviewing  ways  of  improv- 
'  inc  the  school  system,  Minish  said. 

Minish.  MoUoy  and  others  involved  in 
oversight  of  the  page  system  say  the  re- 
forms were  a  much  needed  improvement. 
Pages,  surprisingly  enough,  agree. 

Reuven  Carlyle  is  17.  He  hu  spent  two 
years  in  Congreas.  working  as  a^age  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  He  lived  in  a 
boarding  house,  an  apartment  and  now  calls 
the  dormitory  home. 

"Obviously,"  he  said  during  an  interview 
last  week,  "the  changes  cut  down  on  our 


freedom.  It  was  hard  at  first  for  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  used  to  real  freedom  in  that 
it's  different.  But  moat  of  the  people  have 
adapted." 

"It's  like  a  completely  different  world.  It's 
almost  like  being  at  home— there  are  basic 
rules  that  must  tie  followed,  but  nothing 
that's  so  unreasonable. 

"Before  it  was  so  loose,  it  was  great,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  were  problems."  he 
said. 

Carlyle,  whose  family  lives  in  English- 
town,  said  the  dormitory  is  a  tiny  communi- 
ty unto  itself  with  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  social  structure.  Its  main  activity, 
he  said,  is  work. 

Pages  are  appointed  through  sponsors  in 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  Their  Jobs  vary, 
but  generally  they  are  messengers  and  as- 
sistanU.  They  earn  $9,181  per  year,  from 
which  housing  and  meals  are  deducted. 

The  day  begins  for  Carlyle  at  6  a.m.,  when 
classes  begin.  At  noon,  he  goes  to  work  an- 
swering telephones  and  taking  messages  in 
one  of  the  cloak  rooms  off  the  House  floor 
until  5  or  6  p.m.  After  work,  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  studying. 

"We  put  in  a  full  day.  Our  whole  life  is 
not  school,  we  also  hold  down  full-time 
jobs,"  Carlyle  said.  Despite  the  work,  how- 
ever, he  said  he  wouldn't  trade  the  experi- 
ence for  anything. 

At  17,  Carlyle  has  met  two  presidents, 
countless  congressmen,  and  numerous  world 
leaders.  He  has  a  firm  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process  and  an  insider's  view  of 
how  Congress  really  works. 

He  said  his  plans  are  not  set  beyond  his 
upcoming  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst,  but  exudes  a 
clear  leaning  toward  politics  as  a  career. 

Though  he  refused  to  speculate  too  far 
into  the  future.  Carlyle  noted  that  the 
ranks  of  former  pages  include  Sens.  Christo- 
pher Dodd  (D-Conn.)  and  David  Pryor  (D- 
Ark.)  and  Reps.  William  Emerson  (R-Mo.) 
and  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.). 

Rep.  Joseph  Minish  (D-llth  Dist.)  who 
chairs  an  ad  hoc  board  created  in  the  wake 
of  the  Williams  incident,  has  overseen  the 
creation  of  a  new  "code  of  conduct"  for 
pages,  the  opening  of  a  long-sought  dormi- 
tory to  house  them,  and  reforms  in  just 
about  every  aspect  of  page  life. 

James  Molloy  has  the  deceptive  title  of 
House  doorkeeper,  an  administrative  post 
from  which  he  oversees  a  variety  of  oper- 
ations, including  the  activities  of  the  70  or 
so  House  pages. 

Molloy  said  the  residence  hall  was  re- 
quested by  his  office  in  each  of  the  last  10 
years.  Congress,  he  said,  was  unwilling  to 
fund  the  development  of  a  planned  multi- 
million  dollar  facility. 

But  after  last  year's  incident,  a  cheaper 
and  quicker  plan  was  developed-to  convert 
two  floors  in  a  House  office  annex,  located  a 
block  from  the  Capitol  adjacent  to  congres- 
sional offices.  The  project  cost  $272,000. 

In  prior  years.  Molloy  said,  pages  were  left 
to  provide  their  own  accommodations  in 
boarding  houses  or  apartments  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods that  surround  the  Capitol. 

"The  biggest  problem  we  had  was  that 
they  were  unsupervised  from  roughly  6  p.m. 
to  6  a.m.  everyday.  There  were  security 
problems,  disciplinary  problems  and  a  few 
very  serious  situations  developed."  he  said. 

In  the  dormitory,  Molloy  said,  pages  are 
under  constant  supervision  and  many  of  the 
problems  have  been  eliminated.  A  staff  of 
five  is  charged  with  overseeing  the  dormito- 
ry operation. 

Lenny  Shible.  who  heads  that  staff,  said 
the  pages  are  assigned  three-to-a-room  and 


have  access  to  study  areas  and  common 
spaces  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
Annex.  The  lower  floors  house  ooncreaston- 
al  offices,  though  the  bulldinc  «ss  original- 
ly constructed  for  residential  use. 

The  rules  goveminc  page  conduct  former- 
ly consisted  of  s  loose  set  of  regulations  con- 
tained In  a  "more  or  less  unwritten  code." 
MoUoy  said.  Though  standards  of  behavior 
were  required,  there  was  no  set  of  dos  and 
don'ts  and  no  established  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

The  new  code  of  conduct,  which  went  into 
effect  this  year  spells  out  strict  regulations 
on  everything  from  false  alarms  to  firearms, 
curfews  to  cleanliness.  Minish  said. 

The  lO-psge  document  contains  provisions 
on  pets.  planU.  guests,  graffiti,  drugs,  appli- 
ances, noise,  smoking,  decorating.  lying, 
identification,  communication,  food,  fraud, 
and  fighting. 

Sanctions  for  violators  rsiige  from  "staff 
reprimand."  to  "restriction  of  privileges." 
The  ultimate  punishment  is  termination— a 
move  Minish  said  he  would  not  hesiute  to 
support. 

"If  it's  called  for,  they  will  be  out.  And  I'm 
not  concerned  who  their  sponsor  is."  Minish 
said. 

Iiutituted  along  with  the  opening  of  the 
dorm  in  February  was  a  meal  plan  that  pro- 
vides pages  with  one  hot  meal  per  day.  For- 
merly they  were  left  to  fend  for  themselves 
in  the  Capitol's  many  resUurants  and  cafe- 
terias. 

Another  new  provision  of  the  system  re- 
stricts pages  to  appointment  for  one  aca- 
demic year  when  they  are  high  school  jun- 
iors. Minish  explained  that  appointment  of 
less  than  a  year  is  not  long  enough  to  be 
beneficial  and  appointments  longer  than  a 
year  deny  opportunities  to  new  pages. 

Umiting  the  appointmenU  to  juniors. 
Minish  said,  also  will  allow  improvements  to 
the  page  school  system.  Now,  pages  attend 
classes  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


DOMESTIC  AUTOMOBILE 
REVITALIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  the  Domes- 
tic Automobile  Industry  Revitalization 
Act,  designed  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  policy  framework  for 
dealing  with  the  severe  problems 
facing  automobile  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  this  country. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  the  sub- 
committee which  I  Chair  has  explored 
in  detail  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
decline  in  international  competitive- 
ness of  our  automobile  industry.  These 
problems  are  many  and  complex,  and 
they  call  for  broad-based  solutions 
that  enlist  the  most  creative  energies 
of  government,  business,  and  labor. 
We  in  Congress  have  the  responsibUity 
of  providing  the  tools  and  mechanisms 
for  reinvigorating  an  industry  that  is 
vital  to  our  economy  and  society. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing provides  these  tools.  It  creates  pro- 
cedures that  provide  for  immediate 
relief  from  import  injury  in  a  manner 
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that  is  oontistent  with  our  internation- 
al trade  «ommltmenta.  It  creates  a 
means  fon  labor  and  mgnagement  to 
work  closely  and  omtlnuously  with 
government  in  formulating  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  of  revltallaation.  And, 
it  institutds  a  series  of  high-level  task 
forces  charged  with  developing,  within 
1  year,  specific  policy  reoommenda- 
tlons  to  reduce  the  moat  serious  road- 
blocks to  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  well  aware  that 
our  automobile  industry  and  workers 
are  going  throtigh  a  period  of  grave 
crisis  and  prof  otmd  tranaf ormaticm  in 
adapting  to  new  condiUona  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  The  many  unfair 
practices  and  inequitable  commercial 
advantage*  of  our  foreign  omnpetitors 
have  contributed  to  a  devastating  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  and  em- 
ployment in  the  automobile  sector. 
From  1978  to  1982.  sales  of  n,S.-built 
passenger  cars  dropped  nearly  40  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period,  employ- 
ment in  automobile  manufacturing 
pltmuneted  from  762.400  to  under 
500.000  workers.  Today,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter million  auto  production  workers 
remain  on  indefinite  layoff. 

Despite  recent  signs  of  improvement, 
helped  by  the  extensive  reinvestment 
efforts  of  management  and  the  coop- 
eration of  labor  in  holding  down  pro- 
duction costs,  the  auUnnobile  industry 
remains  ii^  a  severe  slump.  Without  re- 
medial measures,  the  situation  may 
well  grow  worse.  Moat  industry  ana- 
lysts preitict  that  imported  vehicles 
will  rise  from  the  ctirrent  27  percent 
share  of  the  domestic  market  to  over 
40  percent.  American  producers,  fol- 
lowing a  long  history  of  .overseas  in- 
vestment, have  been  constrained  to 
meet  the  competition  by  acquiring 
ever  larger  numbers  of  foreign-built 
components  and  parts  for  cars  sold  in 
the  U.S.  market.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  such  outsourcing  will  rise 
even  further  in  the  future,  resulting  in 
the  displacement  of  additional  Ameri- 
can Jobs  to  overseas  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by. 
watching  with  complaoracy  the  dis- 
mantlement and  foreign  migration  of 
an  indust^  that  has  been  vital  to  our 
economic  prosperity  and  development. 
The  automobile  has  long  played  a  key 
role  in  our  economy,  with  one  in  every 
seven  Jobs  tied  directly  or  indirectly  to 
its  production  and  servicing.  Major 
segments  of  oiu-  manufactiuing  capac- 
ity, including  steel,  rubber  and  iron, 
depend  heavily  on  the  continued  vital- 
ity of  automobile  production  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Given  the  central  importance  of 
automobiles  to  our  economy,  it  is  non- 
sensical and  irresponsible  to  wait  for 
general  economic  recovery  to  reopen 
our  plants  and  bring  the  unemployed 
back  to  work.  We  cannot  attain  recov- 
ery as  long  as  key  segments  of  our 
economy  remain  depressed  as  a  restilt 
of   tmfavorable   trade   arrangements. 


Tet  this  is  the  policy  followed  by  the 
current  administration.  With  an 
anachronistic  adherence  to  free- 
market  philosophy,  the  administration 
Ignores  the  inequities  in  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  that  are  adroitly 
exploited  by  our  foreign  competitors 
to  our  own  disadvantage.  By  leaving 
American  firms  and  workers  to  fend 
for  themselves,  the  administration  is 
In  effect  presiding  over  the  erosion  of 
our  domestic  manufacturing  ciu>ability 
and  the  advent  of  a  society  of  the 
chronically  unemployed. 

It  is  my  belief  that  more  aggressive 
and  targeted  action,  drawing  upon  the 
most  creative  energies  of  government, 
management,  and  labor,  is  essential  to 
address  the  present  crisis.  We  must  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  strategy  that 
addresses  the  true  causes  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry's  difficulties.  We  must 
find  the  most  appropriate  corrective  to 
the  ctirrent  neglect,  fragmentation 
and  drift  that  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministration's stance  toward  the  in- 
dustry. We  must  take  the  full  measure 
of  the  forces  that  now  govern  interna- 
tional trade  and  make  them  work  for. 
rather  than  against.  American  compa- 
nies and  workers. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  the  sub- 
committee which  I  Chair  has  held  a 
series  of  hearings  that  explored  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
international  competitiveness  of  the 
domestic  automobile  industry.  We 
have  heard  persuasive  arguments  indi- 
cating that  the  current  situation  has 
multiple,  complex,  and  diverse  causes. 
It  is  a  testimony  to  the  resilient 
strength  of  our  manufacturers  and 
woriters  to  see  that  many  of  the  fac- 
tors that  precipitated  the  decline,  in- 
cluding ill-advised  investment  deci- 
sions of  management,  an  inappropri- 
ate product  line,  and  lax  quality  con- 
trol, are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
overcome. 

But  many  profound  problems  still 
remain.  These  go  well  beyond  any- 
thing that  management  and  labor 
alone  can  be  expected  to  handle.  We 
have  heard  reports,  for  example,  that 
the  cost  advantage  of  Japanese  manu- 
facturers is  actually  growing,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  our  firms  and  work- 
ers to  catch  up.  This  growing  gap  is 
traceable  not  only  to  the  ability  of  the 
Ji^Muiese  to  reinvest  their  high  profits 
In  superior  technology,  but  to  funda- 
mental inequities  in  the  international 
trade  system.  The  high  value  of  the 
dollar,  relative  to  the  yen,  continues  to 
give  Japanese  firms  exporting  to  the 
United  States  virtually  an  insurmotmt- 
able  price  advantage.  Our  national  tax 
system,  based  on  payroll  and  other 
direct  taxes,  weighs  heavily  on  our  do- 
mestic producers  but  largely  exempts 
importers.  Yet  the  Japanese  system, 
based  on  a  high-commodity  tax,  hits 
with  full  force  U.S.  products  entering 
Japan,  while  giving  Japanese  export- 
ers a  free  ride  into  our  own  domestic 


market.  Oiur  antitrust  policies  con- 
strain cooperative  efforts  in  research 
and  development  and  exporting  among 
our  domestic  firms,  but  do  nothing  to 
prevent  such  activities  among  otir  for- 
eign competitors. 

In  the  course  of  otu-  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  has  examined  a  variety 
of  measures  to  redress  the  situation. 
We  have  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  organized  labor,  the  major  do- 
mestic and  importing  manufacturers, 
industry  analysts  and  other  knowl- 
edgeable and  interested  parties.  We 
have  received  many  suggestions  on 
what  concrete  steps  Congress  might 
take  to  put  American  autoworkers 
back  to  work  and  to  revive  sales  of 
American-made  vehicles. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  draws  upon  this  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  and  the  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  comments  made  by  those 
who  are  intensely  concerned  about  our 
international  trade  performance.  It  is 
my  conclusion  that  the  solution  to  the 
domestic  industry's  problems  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  single,  simple  formula, 
fixed  for  all  time.  We  must  meet  the 
fundamental  causes  of  this  decline 
head-on.  rather  than  ignore  them  or 
attempt  to  paper  them  over  with  stop- 
gap measures.  These  problems  require 
the  active  and  continuous  attention  of 
government,  labor,  and  management, 
working  together,  rather  than  against 
each  other  or  in  isolation  from  each 
other.  We  must  seek  solutions  that 
promise  true  and  effective  relief  from 
the  unwarranted  advantages  and 
unfair  practices  of  foreign  competi- 
tors. We  must  mobilize  our  energies  to 
enact  measures  that  offer  realistic 
hope,  rather  than  vain  promisc^sT^ 
our  unemployed. 

We  must  indeed  send  a  signal  to  our 
competitors.  But  this  signal  must  be 
one  that  demonstrates  we  have  the 
will  to  meet  the  emerging  challenges 
of  international  competition  within 
the  existing  rules  of  the  game— imper- 
fect as  they  are— and  not  that  our  only 
recourse  is  to  hide  behind  artificial 
barriers  erected  in  violation  of  these 
rules.  We  must  seek  solutions  that 
take  into  account  the  interdependence 
of  our  national  and  international 
economies,  and  not  develop  formulas 
that  benefit  one  sector  of  our  economy 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  given  an  appropriate  framework 
of  well-designed  policy  measures,  close 
consultation  and  careful  analysis,  we 
can  together  devise  a  strategy  that 
deals  comprehensively,  effectively  and 
fairly  with  the  trade  distortions  now 
causing  so  much  hardship  to  our  work- 
ers and  commimities.  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  such  a  framework.  It 
combines  provisions  for  granting  im- 
mediate import  relief  to  the  domestic 
automobile  industry,  following  proce- 
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dures  consistent  with  our  internation- 
al trade  agreements,  with  new  mecha- 
nisms of  consultation  among  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  develop 
and  oversee  the  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  strategy  of  industrial 
revitaliaation. 

More  specificaUy,  the  legislation 
does  the  following: 

First,  it  creates  an  industry  advisory 
council  composed  of  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  and  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  is 
given  a  central  advisory  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  a 
coherent  Industrial  policy  affecting 
domestic  automobile  production  and 
employment. 

Second,  it  initiates  an  Investigation 
by  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  determine  if  imports  are  a 
cause  of  serious  injury  to  the  industry 
and.  if  so.  requires  the  Commission, 
after  consulUtion  with  the  industry 
advisory  council,  to  recommend  meas- 
ures, in  the  form  of  tariffs,  quotas  or 
domestic  content  requirements,  neces- 
sary to  remedy  such  injury. 

Third,  it  institutes  a  continuous 
review  process  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  determine  if  the 
maintenance,  modification  or  termina- 
tion of  any  import  relief  measures  are 
required  in  the  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions of  international  competitive- 
ness. 

Fourth,  it  creates  a  series  of  taslc 
forces  requiring  our  top  government 
officials  to  address— at  long  last— some 
of  the  most  critical  impediments  to 
the  revived  fortunes  of  our  domestic 
manufacturers  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  These  include  antitrust  poli- 
cies that  unduly  discriminate  against 
domestic  manufacturers,  inequitable 
national  tax  systems  that  favor  for- 
eign producers,  and  the  market  uncer- 
tainties and  harmful  trade  impacts  of 
a  fluctuating  and  imbalanced  interna- 
tional currency  system.  Within  a  year, 
the  task  forces  must  present  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  and  pro- 
pose to  Congress  and  the  President 
specific  measures  to  alleviate  these  im- 
pediments. These  inquiries  and  recom- 
mendations will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  correcting  the  years  of  drift  in  our 
international  and  national  trade  poli- 
cies that  helped  to  lead  us  to  the  de- 
plorable situation  where  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

Finally,  the  legislation  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  primary  responsi- 
bility for  incorporating  these  elements 
Into  a  comprehensive  strategy  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  international 
competitiveness  and  reinvigoration  of 
the  domestic  automobile  industry.  The 
content  and  current  status  of  imple- 
menUtion  of  this  strategy,  including 
any  appropriate  legislative  recommen- 
dations, will  be  reported  to  Congress 
on  a  continuous  basis. 

Mi.  Speaker,  in  presenting  this  pro- 
posal. I  wish  to  reiterate  certain  points 
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of  fundamental  importance.  First, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  reassure 
our  autoworkers  that  their  legitimate 
concerns  are  being  heard  and  ad- 
dressed. This  legislation  is  designed  to 
give  their  representatives  a  permanent 
voice  in  the  highest  councils  of  govern- 
ment. It  guarantees  that  any  public 
policy  adopted  to  meet  the  new  reali- 
ties of  international  commerce  will  not 
be  oblivious  to  their  viewpoints  and  in- 
terests. In  the  development  of  all 
policy  measures  under  this  legislation, 
the  growth  of  domestic  employment 
and  production  is  an  explicit,  high  pri- 
ority. 

Second,  this  legislation  acknowl- 
edges that  domestic  content,  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  can  be  an  ef- 
fective and  legitimate  form  of  import 
relief.  As  a  concept,  domestic  content 
is  nothing  other  than  a  reformulation 
of  the  accepted  international  principle 
that  imports  can  cause  unacceptable 
injury  to  domestic  producers  and 
workers.  When  appropriately  de- 
signed, domestic  content  requirements 
achieve  the  same  objectives  as  Uriffs, 
quotas,  or  tariff-rate  quotas,  all  of 
which  are  allowable  under  existing 
law.  Indeed,  domestic  content  is  in 
some  respects  superior  to  these  tradi- 
tional remedies,  and  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  form  of  import  relief  for 
the  automobile  industry.  It  allows 
more  flexibility  in  targeting  the 
remedy  to  suit  the  injury,  and  it  can 
give  those  causing  the  injury  more 
latitude  to  come  into  compliance. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  is  not  in  violation 
of  our  international  trade  commit- 
ments. The  language  offering  import 
relief  in  this  bill  is  consistent  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  At  the  same  time,  it 
removes  many  of  the  ambiguities  and 
excessive  language  in  existing  national 
law  that  have  prevented  the  granting 
of  deserved  Import  relief  in  the  past.  I 
am  confident  that  the  fears  of  foreign 
retaliation  that  have  blocked  previous 
legislative  and  administrative  Initia- 
tives to  help  the  automobile  industry 
will  be  found  groundless  in  the  con- 
text of  the  present  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  faith  that 
the  skills,  industrial  vitality,  and  sense 
of  national  purpose  that  led  to  our  un- 
precedented wealth  and  prosperity 
have  not  deserted  us.  But  the  world  we 
now  live  in  is  not  the  same  world  that 
fostered  our  historic  rise  to  Industrial 
leadership.  We  cannot  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  order  by  recreating 
a  world  that  no  longer  exists.  Instead, 
we  must  develop  the  mechanisms  to 
adapt  to  change  so  that  our  industries 
remain  in  step  with  evolving  interna- 
tional conditions.  Insofar  as  the  auto- 
mobile has  a  future  in  our  Nation,  our 
domestic  Industry  can  and  must  also 
have  a  future. 

For  this  reason.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  enacting  legislation  that 


will  permit  the  domestic  automobile 
industry  and  the  automobile  work- 
force to  regain  their  rightful  place  in 
the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  our 
Nation. 


PASSENGER  CEILING  AT 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
mayed and  disappointed  to  learn  that 
an  amendment  may  be  offered  this 
afternoon  in  markup  at  the  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  would  not  allow  the  spending  of 
Transportation  Department  funds  to 
lower  the  annual  passenger  ceiling  at 
National  Airport. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  withdrawn.  But  if  it  Is  of- 
fered. I  hope  Members  will  ignore  cer- 
tain factions  within  the  airline  indus- 
try which  are  preempting  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  recent  proposal  to 
stop  growth  at  the  already  over- 
crowded and  congested  National  Air- 
port and  vote  against  the  amendment. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  current 
passenger  ceiling  of  16  million  to  14.8 
million  will  not  reduce  a  single  flight 
currently  flying  at  National.  Last  year, 
13.8  million  passengers  used  National 
Airport  while  only  2.5  million  were 
served  at  Dulles  International  Airport. 

It  is  also  Important  to  remember 
that  restricting  growth  at  National 
Airport  Is  a  matter  of  air  safety.  The 
facilities  at  National  are  already  over- 
burdened by  the  current  level  of  pas- 
sengers. Because  of  the  recession  and 
air  controllers  strike,  the  current  cap 
of  16  million  Is  not  expected  to  be 
reached  until  1990.  instead  of  the  mid- 
1980's  as  originally  anticipated  when 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Airports 
policy  was  implemented  in  1981.  The 
new  proposal  to  lower  the  ceiling  to 
14.8  million  will  reallne  the  timeframe 
to  the  mid- 1 980 's  to  cap  future  growth 
at  National  and  to  accelerate  the  trend 
of  Increased  service  at  Dulles  and  Bal- 
timore-Washington International  Air- 
ports. 

Based  on  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  2  years  ago  to  reduce 
noise  and  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port while  encouraging  flights  at 
Dulles  and  BWI  that  was  made  In  the 
first  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports policy,  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  this  area,  along  with  the 
Federal  Government,  have  poured 
thousands  of  dollars  into  highway  sys- 
tems and  support  mechanisms  to  carry 
out  that  plan.  Members  of  this  body 
must  not  renege  on  that  commitment. 
We  must  reject  any  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  cap  reduction  proposal 


and  to  supgwrt  the  right  of  our  Trans- 
porUtion  Secretary  and  your  neigh- 
bors in  the  Washinfton  area  to  at 
least  ccnnment  on  this  proposal  which 
is  designed  to  create  a  more  balanced 
airports  policy  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area,  the  90-day  comment 
period  on  the  DOT  proposal  does  not 
even  end  untU  July  27.  1983.  Let  us 
give  the  system  a  chance  to  woriL 
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HOBB6  ACT  AMENDMENT- 
LABOR  UNION  VIOUENCE 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  Biked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addrev  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remariu  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently.  I  cosponsored  HH.  287.  the 
Hobbs  Act  Amendment  of  1983.  Re- 
introduced on  January  23. 1983.  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia. 
J.  KsmntH  RoBiHSOH.  this  measiire 
would  amend  sections  of  the  Hot>b6 
Act  relatihg  to  prohibited  labor  union 
activities. 

Violence  and  intimidation  have  no 
place  whatsoever  in  a  free  system.  Em- 
ployers' and  strikebreakers'  actions 
are  already  restricted  by  Federal  law: 
unions,  however,  are  currently  ex- 
empted. This  Is  why  it  is  essential  to 
extend  protection  of  the  Hobbs  Act  to 
legitimate  labor  union  activities,  so  as 
to  protect  all  sides  in  a  labor  dispute 
from  threats  and  violence. 

Specifically,  H.R.  287  would  amend 
the  Hobbs  Act  in  such  a  way  that  vio- 
lence used  or  threatened  "in  the 
course  of  legitimate  union  or  labor 
ends  or  objectives"  would  be  treated  as 
a  violation  of  the  Hobbs  Act  and  sub- 
ject to  Federal  prosecution  and  penal- 
ties. H.R.  287  does  not  interfere  with 
the  legal  right  to  strike  or  picket.  In 
addition,  it  contains  a  clause  which 
makes  the  Hobbs  Act  vplicable  to 
property  damage  of  $2,000  or  more, 
thereby  eliminating  coverage  for  lesser 
damage  resulting  from  minor  inci- 
dents. 

This  measure  would  correct  a  loop- 
hole in  FVNleral  law  created  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  one-vote  margin 
(5  to  4)  majority  decision  in  United 
State*  V.  tnmoiu,  410  UJB.  396  (1973).  I 
agree  very  strongly  with  dissenting 
Justice  Blackmun  that  in  instances  in- 
volving labor  union  extortion,  the 
Congress  'has  the  constitutional 
power  in  the  interstate  context"  to 
subject  violations  to  Federal  prosecu- 
tion and  penalties. 

I  believe  that  union  violence  has  too 
often  distorted  decisionmaking  in 
labor-management  negotiations,  and 
has  hindered  the  resolution  of  many 
difficult  and  already  emotionaUy- 
charged  <lisagreements.  Jobsite  vio- 
lence is  criminal  activity,  and  the  le- 
gitimate objective  of  those  engaged  in 
the  violence  does  not  legitimize  this  vi- 
olence. Nor  should  these  legitimate 


goals  protect  groups  or  individuals 
fitm  Federal  prosecution.  In  our  inter- 
dependent and  multisector  economy, 
commerce  in  one  State  usually  impacts 
upon  neighboring  States  and  often  af- 
fects business  and  activities  in  many 
others.  Rarely  is  a  SUte  so  isolated 
that  its  commerce  is  an  entirely  paro- 
chial matter.  States  currently  have 
laws  to  prosecute  union  violence  and 
extortion  that  ocean  within  the  State. 
However,  prosecution  and  conviction 
under  these  laws  is  often  difficult  for 
the  States  to  achieve.  State  laws  are 
limited  to  occurrences  within  SUte 
borders,  and  individual  States  are 
often  limited  in  effectively  dealing 
with  labor  violence  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  addition.  Interstate  crime 
leads  to  confusion  over  which  State 
has  jurisdiction. 

No  special  protection  from  Federal 
criminal  statutes  is  warranted  here; 
this  loophole  merely  acts  as  encour- 
agement to  those  considering  the  use 
of  violence.  The  Federal  criminal  code 
should  once  again  allow  Federal  offi- 
cials to  prosecute  groups  or  individuals 
who  use  violence  to  obtain  an  objec- 
tive, regardless  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  was 
introduced  during  the  previous  Con- 
gress although  no  action  was  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Hear- 
ings have  already  been  held  in  the 
other  body  on  companion  legislation 
(S.  462).  The  Reagan  administration 
tuts  indicated  its  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing Federal  criminal  legislation 
during  the  98th  Congress.  I  would 
hope  that  an  amendment  to  the  Hobbs 
Act  regarding  union  violence  will  be  a 
part  of  this  effort  and  will  be  sched- 
uled for  prompt  consideration  in  the 
House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


SPINACH  AND  THE  MX 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues,  do  you  re- 
member that  great  cartoon  which  de- 
picted the  little  boy  in  the  posh  res- 
taurant pushing  away  his  plate  and 
saying,  "It  looks  like  spinach;  it  tastes 
like  spinach,  and  I  say  to  hell  with  it." 

The  military  is  expert  in  the  art  of 
camouflage— a  technique  that  helps 
conceal  and  disguise  military  equip- 
ment so  that  strategies  and  maneuvers 
are  undetected  by  enemies  on  the  bat- 
Uefleld. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
military  views  Congress  as  a  "battle- 
field" in  its  efforts  to  insure  produc- 
tion and  deployment  funds  for  the 
MX  missile.  The  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion along  with  MX  supporters  have 
used  the  fine  art  of  camouflage  to  ob- 


fuscate the  facts  which  prove  the  MX 
missile  Is  an  unnecessary,  outdated 
and  duplicative  weapon  that  delivers 
the  American  taxpayer  nothing  more 
than  a  $30  billion  invoice  and  probably 
less  national  security  than  we  now 
enjoy. 

The  MX  proponents  have  draped 
rhetorical  veils  around  the  MX  mis- 
sile. The  first  is  that  modernization  of 
the  land-based  ICBM  is  now  clearly 
linked  to  both  strategic  stability  and 
practical  arms  reduction  pro^>ects. 
The  second  is  that  a  vote  on  the  MX 
will  make  a  statement,  one  way  or  the 
other,  about  American  will,  constancy 
and  leadership.  Third  is  that  the  MX 
must  precede  research  and  develop- 
ment on  and  deployment  of  the  single- 
warhead,  mobile  and  less  vulnerable 
Midgetman  missile. 

The  BflX  proponents  have  spun 
these  veils  in  such  a  manner  that 
many  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  MX  now  assiune  that  each  is  inex- 
orably linked  to  the  other  and  that  all 
must  be  considered  as  a  single  pack- 
age. As  we  consider  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113,  which  will  approve  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  of  funds  for 
MX  missile  procurement  and  full-scale 
development  of  a  basing  mode.  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  to  fall  for  this  technique  of 
camouflage  but  Instead  to  consider  the 
need  for  the  MX  on  the  weapon's 
technical  merits. 

The  MX  has  been  debated  at  length 
for  several  years  and  Congress  should 
now  be  able  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
whether  it  should  be  procured  and 
how  it  should  be  based,  solely  on  the 
weapon's  technical  merits.  And  speak- 
ing of  American  will  and  constancy- 
Congress  should  not  forget  that  it  has 
already  rejected  the  idea  of  basing  the 
MX  missile  in  Minuteman  silos. 

Yes,  constancy  Is  important  and  last 
year.  Congress  was  told  by  the  admin- 
istration that  the  MX  was  needed  to 
close  a  "window  of  vulnerability"  that 
left  the  United  States  open  to  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  attack.  Now  we  are 
told  by  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
that  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
does  not  exist. 

Last  year.  Congress  was  told  by  the 
administration  that  the  MX  needed  a 
basing  mode  that  would  make  it  invul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike,  which 
was  the  original  purpose  for  develop- 
ing the  missile.  Now  we  are  told  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  that  such 
basing  mode  may  not  exist  for  an 
ICBM  the  size  of  the  MX. 

In  past  years.  Congress  has  been  told 
that  modernization  of  the  ICBM  force 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  can  effectively  retaliate  should 
our  missiles  be  hit  by  the  Soviets.  Now 
we  are  told  by  the  Air  Force  that  per- 
haps only  1  of  the  100  MX  missUes 
could  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
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In  past  years,  American  arms  policy 
has  been  one  of  deterrence  rather 
than  aggression.  Now  the  administra- 
ticHi  is  proposing  a  missile  system  that 
cannot  survive  a  first  strike,  which 
lays  bare  the  real  reason  for  deploying 
this  system— as  a  first-strike,  danger- 
ous, threatening  and  destabilizing  nu- 
clear weapon. 

Unraveling  the  veils  surrounding  the 
Scowcroft  MX  proposal  further  helps 
to  bare  the  fact  that  the  MX  is  the 
wrong  system  for  our  future  strategic 
defense.  I  question  this  notion  that 
modernisation  of  the  land-based  ICBM 
is  now  clearly  linked  to  both  strategic 
stability  and  practical  arms  reduction. 
Strategic  stability  will  not  result  from 
deployment  of  the  MX.  since  the  Sovi- 
ets are  most  likely  to  respond  with  an 
expansion  of  their  missiles  once  the 
United  SUtes  deploys  a  first-strike 
weapon.  This  is  not  sUbility;  it  is  a 
full-blown  escalation  of  the  already 
dangerous  worldwide  arms  race. 

I  wonder  how  the  MX  can  be  linked 
to  practical  arms  reduction.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  the  President 
wants  the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip 
and  that  deployment  of  the  MX  will 
allow  him  to  moderate  his  position  in 
the  START  negotiations.  If  anyone 
believes  that  the  MX  is  a  bargaining 
chip,  he  has  not  heard  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  his  December  10.  1982 
press  conference: 

This  <lhe  MX)  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  bar- 
gaining chip  that  somebody  could  say.  well, 
you're  building  it  Just  to  tear  it  down.  No. 
We  need  a  modernization.  Even  if  we  get 
the  reduction  of  arms  .  .  .  this  would  not  be 
the  missile  that  would  be  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation. We  do  not  intend  to  trade  MX  for  a 
new  Soviet  ICBM  .  .  .  The  MX  is  essential 
to  restore  a  stable  nuclear  balance  so  the 
VS.  can  continue  to  deter  Soviet  aggression. 
There  is  also  wide  belief  that  in  ex- 
change for  the  MX  system,  the  Presi- 
dent will  moderate  his  stance  in  the 
START  negotiations.  I  wonder  what 
his  proposal  entails.  This  "deal"  trades 
a  first-strike  nuclear  capability  for 
some  very  vague  promises,  made  in  a 
letter,  to  do  something  about  arms 
control. 

I  must  also  question  the  idea  that 
MX  must  precede  research  and  devel- 
opment on  and  deployment  of  the 
single  warhead  Midgetman  missile. 
While  proposing  the  Midgetman— 
which  offers  a  new  approach  to  nucle- 
ar weapons  development  and  arms  ne- 
gotiations by  foctising  on  warheads 
rather  than  laimchers— the  Scowcroft 
Commission  insists  that  we  need  the 
MX  as  a  bridge  to  the  Midgetman. 
The  Midgetman  is  eminently  more  in- 
triguing a  system  since  it  Is  smaller, 
mobile,  and  moves  away  from  MIRV'd 
(multiple)  warheads.  These  concepts 
can  be  piusued  without  the  MX. 
Rather  than  being  a  bridge  to  Midget- 
man. MX  will  probably  be  a  barrier  to 
it,  since  the  Air  POrce  bureaucracy, 
which  prefers  MX.  is  already  padding 
Midgetman's   cost    and    delaying    its 
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operational  date  to  make  the  MX  look 
good.  If  MX  is  killed  and  Midgetman 
becomes  the  only  game  in  town,  the 
Air  Force  will  get  on  with  it.  Then,  we 
may  have  an  ICBM  that  is  invulnera- 
ble to  a  Soviet  attack. 

If.  indeed,  the  United  SUtes  needs 
to  modernize  its  ICBM's.  the  Congress 
should  show  national  constancy  and 
resolve  by  contintiing  its  past  policy  of 
deterrence.  This  can  be  achieved  by 
developing  an  invulnerable  missile 
system,  as  conceived  in  the  Midgetman 
scenario.  Deployment  of  the  vulnera- 
ble MX  system  buys  the  Nation  noth- 
ing more  that  what  it  already  has.  and 
will  only  serve  to  keep  research  and 
development  efforts  from  pursuing 
what  has  been,  to  date,  a  successful 
arms  policy. 

Congress  should  not  fall  victim  to 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  attempt 
to  wed  Midgetman  to  the  MX.  Re- 
search into  the  Midgetman  should 
never  be  held  hostage  to  a  decision  to 
procure  the  MX. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  Members  of 
Congress  not  be  fooled  by  the  camou- 
flage that  the  military  has  put  up 
around  the  MX  missile.  I  ask  that  the 
House  insist  that  the  military  restrict 
its  techniques  of  concealing,  disguising 
and  camouflaging  its  weapons  to  real 
battlefields. 


D  1810 


REPORT  ON  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  PROCEEDINGS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  chairing 
the  United  States  delegation  recently 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference, the  spring  conference  at  Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 

We  had  a  very  fine  delegation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives;  three 
members  of  the  majority  party  and 
three  members  of  the  minority  party. 
All  members  of  our  delegation  coop- 
erated in  the  finest  way  in  the  work  of 
the  conference. 

Our  delegation  had  good  committee 
assignments.  We  were  industrious  and 
attentive  to  our  duties  and  we  think 
our  delegation  made  some  valuable 
contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
conference. 

One  of  the  Items  where  we  took  a 
leading  part  was  in  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  aggressor  nations  from 
Lebanon.  The  Arab  group  also  had  a 
resolution  condemning  Israel  for  being 
in  Lebanon.  We  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
delegation  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  our  country  that  all  of  the 
aggressor  nations  should  get  out  of 
the  country  of  Lebanon  and  leave  that 
normally  beautiful  land  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  iU  own  people. 


We  urged  as  strongly  as  we  could 
that  position  being  the  position  of  our 
Government  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Well,  as  usually  happens  in  those 
cases  we  were  not  able  to  win  on  our 
amendment.  We  did  get  34  votes,  how- 
ever. The  opposition  got  74.  But  at 
least  we  made  clear  oiu-  feeling  that  all 
of  the  nations  that  are  not  normally  a 
part  of  Lebanon  should  remove  them- 
selves from  the  country  and  the 
people  of  Lebanon  should  again  enjoy 
the  sovereignty  of  their  normally 
lovely  land. 

Since  that  time,  we  commend  our 
Oovemment  upon  the  immense 
progress  it  has  made  toward  achieving 
that  result  and  we  hope  that  the  per- 
sistence of  our  Government  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  world 
will  lead  to  an  early  settlement  of  that 
tragedy  by  the  removal  of  all  troops 
that  are  not  normal  to  that  area,  and 
the  full  reenjoyment  of  the  full  rights 
of  people  sovereign  to  that  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this 
special  order  so  that  members  of  the 
delegation  to  the  recent  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  Helsinki  may  report  on  the  activi- 
ties and  results  of  that  session.  In  my 
opinion,  this  meeting  of  the  IPU  was 
particularly  productive,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  active  participation  of  the 
Members  of  ths  Congress  who  attend- 
ed. Our  delegation  included  Senators 
BURDICK  and  Stafford  and  Represent- 
atives Batsman.  Boehlert.  Boggs, 
Hawkins.  Hyde,  and  Pepper.  Besides 
represenUtives  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
parliamentarians  came  from  87  other 
countries.  Officials  from  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, carefully  followed  the  work  of 
the  conference  which  will  have  defi- 
nite impact  on  their  activities. 

As  Members  who  have  participated 
in  IPU  meetings  already  know.  IPU 
sessions  are  particularly  useful  for  the 
individual  and  bilateral  contacts  they 
make  possible  between  our  represenU- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  rep- 
resentatives from  other  lands.  Particu- 
larly at  this  sensitive  period  in  world 
history,  these  contacts  are  more  neces- 
sary than  ever.  Unless  we  listen  to 
what  other  representative  and  influen- 
tial people  have  to  say  about  U.S.  for- 
eign policies,  we  risk  miscalculations 
of  possible  grave  consequence.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  imperative  in  today's 
world  that  we  take  into  accoimt  the 
interests  of  other  nations  and  peoples 
and  what  they  are  saying  about  these 
interests. 

The  IPU  is  the  only  forum  besides 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  that  allows  for  regular  ex- 
change of  national  views  on  a  broad 
international  scale.  It  holds  advan- 
tages over  the  United  Nations  since  its 
sessions  are  shorter  and  more  to  the 
point,  and  it  offers  opportunities  for 
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parliamentarians  who  are  lew  con- 
strained bjr  fixed  national  policies  to 
share  their  thoughts  freely. 

In  Helsinki,  we  were  able  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  a  number  of  vital 
international  issues.  We  and  the  other 
delegates  discussed  ways  to  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itsell  Looking  ahead  directly  to 
the  intergovernmental  X7NCTAD  con- 
ference scheduled  this  summer  in  Bel- 
grade, we  worked  to  offer  practical 
and  applicable  recommendations  on 
how  to  make  the  international  market 
function  more  effectively  so  that  the 
world  economy  can  improve  and  better 
satisfy  producer  and  consumer  needs. 

Our  delegates  were  actively  involved 
in  other  Issues  during  the  Helsinki 
meetings.  We  shared  American  ^r- 
spectives  on  the  question  of  youth  em- 
ployment, and  in  particular,  the  need 
for  attention  to  Job  training  opportu- 
nities for  young  women.  On  several  oc- 
casions, our  delegation  addressed  sub- 
jects such  as  United  SUtes  policy 
toward  southern  Africa  and  Central 
America.  United  SUtes  actions  re- 
specting Puerto  Rico  and  Bficronesia, 
the  Mideast  crisis  and  Korea.  It  was 
my  impression  that  participants  from 
other  coiintries  very  much  want  to 
hear  what  the  United  SUtes  has  to 
say  on  vital  international  issues,  even 
when  those  coimtries  may  strongly 
disagree  with  our  position.  We  do  our 
country  a  service  by  clearly  sUting  our 
case;  and  we  help  maintain  an  interna- 
tional communication  that  is  frank 
and  constructive. 

The  Helsinki  meeting  offered  me  the 
welcomed  opportimity  to  present  the 
American  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  system  as  an  example 
worthy  of  broad  attention  as  the  world 
approaches  the  upcoming  special 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development.  In 
addition.  I  was  able  to  express  some  of 
my  own  deeply  felt  views  and  to  share 
some  of  my  early  experiences  on  devel- 
opment of  rural  economies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  in  the  United  SUtes  have 
a  particular  responsibility  to  share  any 
insights  we  have  acquired  on  improv- 
ing agricultural  productivity  and  mar- 
keting in  order  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
primary  producers  around  the  world. 
From  my  own  experience  in  growing 
up  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  am  well  aware  of  how  much 
conditions  for  farmers  have  improved 
in  the  United  SUtes.  I  also  know  that 
the  (Government  has  been  able  to  work 
cooperatively  with  farmers,  and  not 
always  against  them. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  two  undertakings  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  that  may 
not  be  that  widely  recognized. 

First.  Members  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  IPU  maintains  an  aggressive 
and  ongoing  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate infringement  of  human 
rights  of  parliamentarians.  Although 


much  of  this  activity  is  behind  the 
scenes,  the  IFU.  through  this  mecha- 
nism, does  put  pressure  on  govern- 
ments to  respect  constitutional  and 
other  legal  rights  and  account  for 
treatment  of  their  parliamentarians. 
As  this  IPU  human  rights  activity  Is 
becoming  better  Icnown,  the  interna- 
tional community  is  resorting  more 
frequently  to  the  IPU  for  investiga- 
tions of  reported  human  rights  abuse. 
Results  have  been  impressive:  In  the 
past  year,  over  half  of  detained  parlia- 
mentarians under  inquiry  have  been 
released. 

Second.  I  would  also  like  to  inform 
Members  that  the  IPU  mainUlns  on- 
going technical  work  to  improve  the 
capabilities  of  parliaments,  particular- 
ly in  countries  with  less  experience 
than  our  own.  Accompanying  our  del- 
egation to  the  Helsinki  meetings  were 
officials  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
could  share  information  and  experi- 
ences with  their  counterparts  from 
other  countries.  In  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram, the  IPU  has  over  the  years 
added  to  the  institutional  strength  of 
a  number  of  parliaments  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  While  the  resources  de- 
voted to  such  activity  are  modest,  this 
is  an  area  where  the  IPU  can  be  par- 
ticularly useful.  It  is  also  an  area 
where  this  international  organization 
serves  to  promote  the  development  of 
democratic  processes  throughout  the 
world. 

At  this  point,  I  submit  a  summary  of 
the  highlights  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  IPU  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

IPU  Helsinki  Spring  Meeting  Highlights 
Korea:  North  Korea  exerted  tremendous 
efforts  before  and  during  the  Helsinki  meet- 
ing to  cause  the  IPU  to  renege  on  its  earlier 
decision  to  locate  its  fall  conference  in 
Seoul.  In  fact.  North  Korea  brought  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  high  officials  from  Europe 
and  Pyongyang  especially  to  lobby  the  IPU 
to  reconsider  a  decision  talien  in  Rome  to 
accept  the  South  Korean  delegation  offer  to 
host  that  meeting.  North  Korean  efforts 
were  so  intense  they  were  unseemly:  dele- 
gates to  the  Helsinki  meeting  were  called 
and  pressured  in  their  hotel  rooms  in  the 
early  morning  hours:  the  North  Korean  at- 
tempt to  bribe  a  Finnish  parliamentarian 
created  a  great  public  scandal  in  Finland 
and  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  North 
Korean  Ambassador. 

If  North  Korea  had  succeeded  in  its 
effort,  the  damage  to  interesU  of  South 
Korea— an  important  ally  of  the  United 
States— would  have  been  significant.  Such 
success  would  have  proved  that  North 
Korea  could  sway  international  organiza- 
tions and  hold  in  constant  jeopardy  such 
planned  future  events  as  the  scheduled 
Seoul  hosting  of  the  international  Olympics 
in  1988. 

The  U.S.  delegates  worked  in  many  ways 
to  maintain  solid  support  for  the  earlier 
IPU  decision  to  have  a  Seoul  conference.  It 
coorxlinated  with  western  friends  and  allies 
and  shared  its  resolve  with  other  friends  in 
the  world  who  might  have  been  swayed  by 
North  Korean  pressure  to  shift  the  meeting 
site. 


UN  ttrenothenina  and  dUarmament:  J3A. 
delegates  offered  fresh  proposals  on  ways 
the  United  Nations  mectianism  might  be  im- 
proved in  the  area  of  peace-keeping  and 
peace-making.  These  would  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Security  Council  and  Secre- 
tary General  to  stem  international  crisia 
from  evolving  into  war  and  to  anticipate 
trouble  spots  and  take  action  in  advance  of 
real  crisis.  The  proposals  offered  in  the  IPU 
for  UN  reform  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  UN 
Secretary  General's  own  critique  of  UN 
functioning  and  should  have  impact  on  fur- 
ther efforts  in  New  York  to  increase  the  rel- 
evance of  the  United  Nations.  U.S.  delegates 
also  pointed  to  the  disregard  of  existing  UN 
measures  that  could  bring  about  peace  in 
the  Mideast,  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea. 
The  conference  was  reminded  that,  in  the 
disarmament  area,  U.S.  efforts  are  under- 
way in  inter-govemmental  negotiations  on 
INP  and  START. 

i Lebanon/ Israel  The  IPU  regularly  pro- 
duces resolutions  strongly  critical  of  Israel's 
role  in  the  Mideast,  particularly  in  Lebanon 
and  occupied  territories.  American  policy 
and  most  Americans  would  probably  consid- 
er the  positions  of  the  IPU  majority  as  ridic- 
ulously out  of  touch  with  reality  and  un- 
helpful to  the  peace  process  in  the  region. 
The  U.S.  delegates  at  the  Helsinki  meeting 
challenged  proposals  which  directed  all  at- 
tention and  blame  to  Israeli  occupation  in 
Lebanon,  failing  to  acknowledge  any  other 
source  for  the  tragic  course  of  events  in  that 
land.  U.S.  actions  were  important  in  bring- 
ing attention  in  this  world  body  to  the  real 
fact  that  peace  efforts  are  ongoing  in  the 
Mideast  and  these  efforts  deserve  better 
support. 

Central  America:  U.S.  delegates  who 
talked  with  Latin  American  parliamentar- 
ians at  the  Helsinki  meeting  were  struck 
with  certain  views:  these  parliamentarians 
favor  efforts  toward  increasing  democracy 
and  pluralism  in  the  region  which,  they  feel, 
can  be  accomplished  by  efforts  to  encourage 
further  democratic  movement  within  coun- 
tries such  as  El  Salvador.  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua. 

On  the  governmental  level.  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  working  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated and  constructive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  their  region.  In  the  IPU  meet- 
ing, parliamentarians  from  the  region 
pressed  a  proposal  to  encourage  dialogue 
and  negotiation.  U.S.  delegates  were  pleased 
to  lend  support  for  this  important  effort  to 
encourage  peace  settlement  and  advance- 
ment of  democracy  in  our  own  region  of  the 
world. 

UNCTAD  VI:  U.S.  delegates  offered  Amer- 
ican experiences  in  improving  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  domestic  goods  as 
worth  international  consideration  while  the 
world  anticipates  the  upcoming  inter-gov- 
emmenUl  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTTAD  VI)  to  be  held  in  Belgrade  this 
summer.  US.  traditional  willingness  to  play 
a  constructive  role  to  promote  international 
trade  and  development,  particularly  to  im- 
prove the  lot  in  developing  countries,  was 
also  emphasized.  In  this  regard,  the  parlia- 
mentarians were  urged  to  adopt  cooperative 
strategies  to  strengthen  international  eco- 
nomic institutions  to  make  the  world 
market  operate  more  efficiently  and  im- 
prove economic  conditions  worldwide. 

Youth  employmenL  VS.  delegates  shared 
with  the  other  parliamentarians  the  per- 
spective, actions  and  objectives  of  the  VS. 
Congress  to  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities for  youth.  In  this  regard,  particular 
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■ttcntioa  was  directed  at  the  need  to  in- 
)^UM(  praapecta  for  young  women  who  are 
particularly  dtadvantaged  in  employment 
and  wba  becauae  of  this  handicap  in  early 
age.  continue  to  face  unfair  burdens 
throughout  their  entire  lives. 

DeeoloHiaation:  IPU  meetings  regularly 
produce  strongly  condemnatory  resolutions 
on  decokMiintlon  imies.  particularly  relat- 
ed to  the  situatiMi  in  southern  Africa. 
Theae  also  regularly  include  mention  of 
such  areas  as  Puerto  Rico  and  Micronesia  as 
worthy  of  international  attention  as  remain- 
ing odmiial  Issues.  VS.  delegates  at  the  Hel- 
sinki meeting  pointed  out  how  self-determi- 
nation righU  are  observed  by  the  United 
States.  In  Puerto  Rico,  open  votes  have 
been  taken  and  large  majorities  favor  affili- 
ation in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
im  miiwls  the  United  States  has  underway 
a  proccM  that  is  allowing  the  local  inhabit- 
anU  to  determine  freely  their  own  future.  <> 

Moreover.  U.&  delegates  pointed  out  in 
Helsinki  how  hypocritical  it  is  to  bombard 
the  United  States,  brsel  and  others  with 
criticism  while  faUing  to  give  deserved  at- 
tention to  true  disregard  of  self-determina- 
tion rights  in  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea. 

Oeneral-  IPU  sessions  are  as  important  for 
the  process  they  provide  as  for  their  out- 
comes. Through  the  IPU.  for  example.  U.S. 
delegates  have  been  given  many  occasions  to 
consult  with  parliamentarians  from  NATO 
alUes  to  extend  understanding  of  European 
perspectives  on  such  questions  as  Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear  Forces  deployment  and 
the  need  to  improve  performance  of  indus- 
trialised economies.  The  IPU  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  interact  with  Warsaw  Pact  repre- 
sentatives. Non-aligned  represenUtives  and 
parliamentarians  who  present  a  wide  array 
of  national  and  cultural  perspectives.  It  cer- 
tainly provides  a  significant  opportunity  for 
reflection  on  the  impact  of  the  United 
States  policies  on  other  countries  in  the 
world  and  for  thought  on  ways  that  the 
United  States  can  promote  policies  in  iU  na- 
tional interest. 

X3A.  delegates  to  the  HeUinki  meeting  ad- 
dressed the  IPU  committees  on  seven  occa- 
sions. The  U.S.  delegation  also  introduced 
two  draft  resolutions,  one  on  the  question  of 
UN  strengthening  and  the  other  on 
UNCTAD.  The  Helsinki  meeting  concluded 
with  the  adoption,  in  committees,  of  four 
draft  resolutions.  These  will  be  reconsidered 
and  finally  adopted  in  a  plenary  conference 
in  Seoul  this  fall.  In  Helsinki,  finally,  the 
Interparliamentary  Council  adopted  several 
final  resolutions  considered  on  an  extraordi- 
nary basis. 

A  final  report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Helsinki  IPU  meeting  is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  yield  to  one 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  our 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  Hnniy  Hrm. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
very  dear  friend  and  colleague  (Mr. 
Psppm).  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
must  bestow  upon  him  the  most  ful- 
scHne  praise  that  I  can  possibly  muster 
for  his  outstanding  Job  in  leading  our 
del^ation  over  there  in.  Helsinki, 
where  we  were  surrounded  by  Soviets. 
North  Koreans.  Cubans.  Yemenis,  and 
Bulgarians.  We  were  in  a  most  inter- 
esting position  but  we  never  wavered 
because  Ciaitdk  Pspfek  was  our  leader. 
He  helped  us  in  those  very  interesting 
times. 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  is  a  most  important, 
most  significant  activity  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  participate  fully.  We 
ought  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  we 
were  this  time  because  we  can  make  a 
lot  of  friends,  we  can  be  heard,  as  Sen- 
ator PKPm  says.  We  can  let  the  world 
know  that  we  have  positions  on  these 
controversial  issues  and  that  we  are 
not  afraid  to  enunciate  them.  Most  im- 
portantly we  can  get  some  of  our 
friends,  like  Oreat  Britain  and  Austra- 
lia and  other  friends  to  stand  up  and 
be  coimted  with  us.  It  was  a  reward- 
ing, enriching  experience;  I  think  we 
did  a  lot  of  good  over  there,  thanks  to 
CiMJVK  Fkppeh.  Lindy  Bogcs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  delegation. 

So  I  just  want  to  conunend  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fspper)  for  the  very 
distinguished  Job  on  a  very  difficult 
mission. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois very  warmly  for  his  generous 
words.  But  I  want  to  attest,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  also,  that  one  of  the  very 
fine  Jobs  that  was  done  by  our  delega- 
tion in  the  committees  was  done  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hyde).  He  got  many  com- 
mendations for  the  excellence  of  his 
performance.  He  and  his  lovely  wife 
were  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to 
our  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing delegates  in  our  delegation,  who 
made  a  magnificent  contribution,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
BocGS).  We  were  so  happy  that  she 
was  able  to  be  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion and  I  proudly  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BCXiGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  in  my  lifetime  I  have 
learned  on  this  trip  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkppkr)  is  a  na- 
tional treasure.  His  conduct  and  his 
chairmanship,  his  presidency  of  our 
group  was  an  outstanding  perform- 
ance. I  was  very  proud  of  all  of  the 
U.S.  delegates,  those  of  us  from  the 
House  and  those  of  us  from  the  Senate 
under  the  vice  presidency  of  the  Sena- 
tor of  Connecticut. 

D  1820 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Speaker 
for  always  insisting  that  we  try  to 
have  women  delegates  among  the  con- 
gressional Members  who  attend  inter- 
national meetings.  And  I  was  very 
proud  to  be  there  as  a  woman 
Member. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  was  a 
very  gratuitous  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  I  think  of  the  young 
women  of  the  world  and  the  young 
women  who  will  be  coming  up  in  the 


next  few  years,  because  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkikb)  and 
this  Member  were  seated  on  the  com- 
mittee that  was  able  to  address  itself 
to  the  training  and  education  of  young 
people  throughout  the  world  in  a  sci- 
entific and  technological  age.  And  we 
were  able  to  include  in  the  draft  reso- 
lution of  that  committee  the  insigt- 
ence  that  young  women  and  young 
girls  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
enter  the  educational  opportunities 
and  the  training  aspects  and  the  pro- 
motions within  the  training  and 
within  their  Job  situations  that  would 
put  them  in  a  position  to  participate 
fully  in  the  new  age  of  Information 
and  technology  and  science  that  is 
upoh  us. 

It  was  a  grand  experience  to  be  with 
our  delegation,  to  watch  each  of  them 
perform  so  magnificently  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  it  was  a  particular 
honor  for  me  to  be  there  under  the 
presidency  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  because  I  had  attended  the 
first  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference following  World  War  II.  ac- 
companying my  husband.  Hale  Boggs. 
to  that  conference,  and  had  such  a  re- 
spect for  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  as  an  organization.  And  it  was  a 
Joy  and  a  privilege  to  watch  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  as  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  this  conference 
in  Helsinki. 

I  am  so  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  opportunity  of  having  attended 
and  participated  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gra- 
cious gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  has 
been  too  modest  in  her  own  remarks. 
She  has  not  mentioned  the  distin- 
guished contribution  she  made  to  the 
conference  as  being  the  champion  of 
women's  rights  and  women's  right  to 
employment  and  women's  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  to  which 
we  are  in  this  country  are  according. 

She  was  very  conspicuous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Bocc-s).  took  the  initi- 
ative. Nobody  was  saying  anything 
about  that  subject.  And  when  the  gen- 
tlewoman took  an  active  part,  she 
began  to  stimulate  the  conference 
with  an  entirely  new  appreciation  of 
that  subject  and  made  the  conference 
take  some  very  decided  action  in  the 
area  of  women's  rights.  And  we  were 
very  proud  to  have  such  a  lovely 
spokesperson  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BoEHLERT).  He  and  his  wife  were 
great  additions  to  our  delegation  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
loyal  and  active  members  of  the  dele- 
gation. He  did  splendid  work  in  his 
committee.  He  was  well  liked  by  the 
delegates  from  other  countries  and  he 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  for 


our  coimtry  upon  those  with  whom  we 
came  in  odntract. 

So  I  wai  very  proud  to  chair  a  dele- 
gation in  which  there  was  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  like  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  serve, 
on  your  sppointment.  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Spring  Conference  in 
Helsinki.  (Inland.  April  25-29. 

I  was  particularly  honored  to  serve 
tmder  the  leadership  of  our  able  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Flotlda  (Mr.  Pepper). 

As  a  Junior  member,  I  had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  one 
of  the  true  giants  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  a  man  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  U.S.  Senate  the  year  I 
was  bom. 

As  I  hlive  reported  earlier  to  this 
body,  our  chairman  was  a  tower  of 
strength  and  inspiration  to  us  all  as  he 
discharged  his  important  responsibil- 
ities in  leading  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
important  meetings  with  our  counter- 
parts from  aroimd  the  world. 

Ours  was  a  bipartisan  delegation  but 
we  were  not  in  Helsinki  as  Republi- 
cans or  bemocrats,  we  were  there  as 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  That  spirit 
of  unity  of  purpose  was  evident  in  all 
that  we  Undertook.  Chairman  Pepper 
made  certain  of  that. 

In  addition  to  his  effectiveness  as 
our  chairman,  he  was  also  a  teacher 
who  at  sill  times  was  willing  to  guide 
this  newcomer  through  the  often  mys- 
terious waters  of  international  diplo- 
macy. 

I  observed.  I  listened.  I  learned  and 
then  I  participated.  It  proved  to  be  a 
broadening  experience,  one  that 
opened  my  eyes  wider  to  the  world 
beyond  our  borders  and.  consequently, 
an  experience  that  will  serve  me  well 
as  daily  I  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  many  foreign  policy  matters 
before  the  Congress. 

My  special  assignment  was  to  serve 
on  the  drafting  committee  of  the 
IPU's  Cbnunittee  on  Political  Ques- 
tions, International  Security  and  Dis- 
armament. 

I  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
United  States  serving  with  11  fellow 
parliamentarians  from  other  nations 
around  the  world,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Bulgaria,  who  addressed 
the  question  of  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  so 
that  this  world  institution  could  play  a 
more  effective  role  in  resolving  con- 
flicts and  present  and  future  world 
problems,  especially  in  the  field  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  resolution  ultimately  approved, 
after  muiy  hours  of  exchange  and 
debate,  will  accompany  this  report  to 
the  Congress  as  wiU  all  the  other  reso- 
lutions approved  by  the  other  commit- 
tees at  Helsinki. 


To  say  that  the  final  version  is  a  far 
cry  from  some  of  the  early  drafts,  is 
an  understatement. 

At  one  time  or  another,  those  who 
do  not  share  our  view  of  the  world 
order  we  are  striving  for,  sought  to 
condemn  us  for  Just  about  every  dif- 
ference of  opinion  known  to  man. 
From  the  Middle  East  to  Central 
America,  two  primary  trouble  spots, 
we  stood  accused  of  working  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  peace.  Justice, 
himian  rights,  and  Just  about  every- 
thing else.  We  even  were  charged  with 
colonialism  in  places  like  Puerto  Rico. 
I  would  not  belabor  the  negatives, 
but  instead  will  emphasize  that  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  when  the  orato- 
ry was  ended,  the  final  resolution 
passed  was  one  acceptable  to  us,  one 
that  the  United  States  was  able  to  sup- 
port. 

How  valuable  is  the  IPU  and  how 
important  is  it  that  the  United  States 
be  represented. 

With  this  international  organization 
of  parliamentarians,  as  with  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  it  serves  us 
well  for  officials  from  our  Government 
to  be  in  contact  with  officials  of  other 
governments  to  substitute  talk  in  the 
chambers  for  fighting  on  the  battle- 
field. 

We  cannot  always  avoid  conflict,  but 
we  must  always  try. 

We  cannot  always  achieve  harmony, 
but  we  must  always  try. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  seldom 
does  a  delegation  come  away  from  an 
international  conference  of  the  kind 
we  attended  in  Helsinki  with  what 
might  be  pointed  to  as  concrete  re- 
sults. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  a  fail- 
ure to  be  active  participants  and  oper- 
ate in  good  faith  would  run  a  risk  for 
our  Nation  and  all  in  which  we  helieve. 
Absent  the  United  States  and  all  that 
we  stand  for,  absent  our  influence  and 
good  will,  and  I  am  genuinely  afraid 
there  would  be  those  who  would  strive 
mightily  to  win  one  propaganda  victo- 
ry after  another,  all  the  time  putting 
us  down. 

Our  goal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  building  up.  not  putting 
down.  Our  delegation  to  the  Helsinki 
Conference  devoted  all  of  its  collective 
energy  to  doing  Just  that  an  I  am  most 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  it. 

D  1830 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  in 
the  warmest  way  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  very  kind 
words  about  me  and  especially  to  com- 
mend him  upon  what  he  said  about 
the  conference,  the  importance  of  the 
IPU  and  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  being  represented  at  confer- 
ences of  that  character.  There  are  96 
nations  which  are  members  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  which  was 
founded    in    1889    in    Britain.    Soon 


thereafter  the  United  States  became  a 
party  to  this  great  conference.  Just  to 
have  the  United  States  of  America  sit- 
ting there,  with  all  of  these  nations 
generally  looking  with  respect— some 
of  them  disagreeing  with  us.  of  course. 
The  Soviet  blocs  and  the  Third  World 
blocs  outvote  us,  but  they  know  the 
United  States  is  there.  They  listen  for 
our  voice;  they  want  to  see  what  we 
have  to  say  because  they  recognize  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
said,  if  the  United  States  were  not 
there,  that  organization  would  be 
vastly  dissimilar  from  what  it  is  today 
and  would  not  make  anything  like  the 
contribution  that  it  gradually  makes 
toward  bringing  people  closer  togeth- 
er, establishingHriendships  among  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  in- 
stead of  enmity  and  hostility,  and  pro- 
viding more  assurance  that  the  human 
race  can  live  in  peace  and  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  war. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  hope  our  record 
will  show,  as  we  are  chronicling  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
spring  conference  in  Helsinki,  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  was  at  times  a 
very  tough  taskmaster,  and  every 
single  morning  we  were  required— it 
was  a  mandatory  performance— to  be 
there  for  our  8  a.m.  meetings. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  State  Department  for  the  magnifi- 
cent support  they  gave  us.  They  were 
always  in  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  was  very 
kind  in  encouraging  us  as  we  departed 
for  our  mission.  State  Department  of- 
ficials were  supportive,  they  were 
helpful,  they  were  there  when  we 
needed  them,  and  I  thought  we 
worked  very  effectively  as  a  imit.  I 
cannot  stress  enough  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  delegation 
how  important  it  was  that  we  were 
there  not  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats or  liberals  or  conservatives,  we 
were  there  representing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people,  and  I  think  we  did  us  all 
proud. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  to  add  my  voice  to  commend- 
ing the  State  Department  and  all  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  who 
were  helpful  to  us.  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  the  staff  members  who  accompa- 
nied us  and  to  say  how  proud  our  dele- 
gation was  that  some  of  the  offices  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  are  among  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. "Their  presence  in  those  positions 
of  leadership  is  very,  very  important 
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to  the  United  States.  We  were  served 
very  well  by  their  attendance  and  by 
their  leadership  roles,  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  the  House  know 
and  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  know  that  their 
performance  was  outstanding.  We 
were  enormously  proud  of  them  in  our 
delegation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
said.  Prom  this  House  we  had  our  dis- 
tinguished Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Benjamin  J.  Outhrie.  who  was  there 
with  his  lovely  wife.  He  worked  assidu- 
ously to  be  of  assistance  to  our  delega- 
tion, and  he  made  a  very  fine  impact 
upon  the  represents^ives  of  other  or- 
ganintions  that  work  with  parliamen- 
tary bodies  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Outhrie  was  very  prominent  in  that 
association  and  in  the  contribution 
that  he  made. 

Also  from  the  Clerk's  office  was  a 
very  lovely  lady  who  has  been  working 
for  many  years  with  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  was  essential  to 
the  wtnrk  that  we  were  able  to  do.  Ms. 
Ellen  Rayner.  She  was  particularly  es- 
sential in  the  organization  of  our  com- 
mittee before  we  went  over,  making  all 
of  the  arrangements  that  had  to  be 
made  for  our  committee's  performance 
of  its  duties.  She  helped  us  immeasur- 
ably in  every  matter  that  we  had  to 
pursue  and  she  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  toward  the  success  of  our 
delegation  and  the  work  that  we  per- 
formed. 

There  was  also,  as  has  already  been 
said  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana. Vance  Hyndman  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  simply  invaluable  to  our  del- 
egation. I  have  been,  a  number  of 
times,  a  member  of  the  delegation  and 
he  has  worked  with  us.  He  is  always 
there  with  information  for  us.  guiding 
us  as  to  the  proper  course  we  should 
follow,  keeping  us  informed  about  the 
policies  of  our  Government  that  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  to  present  and  not 
in  any  way  to  deny  or  try  to  contra- 
dict. We  are  immeasurably  indebted  to 
Vance  Hyndman  for  his  contribution 
to  the  work  of  our  delegation. 

The  Senate  was  very  ably  represent- 
ed in  the  staff.  Ms.  Marilyn  Courtot. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Senate,  per- 
formed immeasurable  service  to  the 
delegation  in  her  work  with  us.  There 
were  other  representatives  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  all  served  us  invalu- 
ably in  the  aid  that  they  were  able  to 
provide  to  us. 

I  would  like  also  to  say— and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  would  be  desirous 
of  being  included  in  this— that  we  are 
very  much  indebted  to  AmkMssador 
and  Mrs.  Nyborg.  Mr.  Nyborg  was  our 
Ambassador  in  Helsinki.  He  delayed 
his  trip  back  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  be  there  to  work  with  us.  He 
attended  our  meetings.  He  and  his 


lovely  wife  shared  a  reception  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  gave  to  other  delega- 
tions at  our  lovely  Embassy  in  Helsin- 
ki and  with  charm  and  grace  presided 
over  that  affair  with  us  and  rendered  a 
very  great  service  to  us. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  did  some- 
thing there  that  we  started  in  Rome 
last  year  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  there,  namely,  in- 
viting the  Ambassador,  or  the  top  man 
or  woman  in  the  Embassy  next  to  the 
Ambassador  if  the  Ambassador  could 
not  be  there,  and  four  or  five  heads  of 
departments  in  the  Embassy  to  be 
with  us  every  morning  at  our  8  o'clock 
breakfast.  They  would  give  us  reports 
on  the  latest  happenings  in  the  coun- 
try where  we  were  having  the  confer- 
ence. They  would  advise  us  as  to  policy 
matters  and  give  us  suggestions  that 
we  would  find  valuable,  and  we  did. 
"They  immeasurably  served  us.  and  we 
are  very  grateful  to  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  NytMrg  for  the  assistance  that 
they  gave  us  over  there. 

We  cannot  thank  enough  our  own 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  providing  the  trans- 
portation for  us  and  providing  the  es- 
corts. Colonel  Running,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  escorting  delegation  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  rendered  magnificent 
service.  He  made  all  the  arrangements 
that  were  necessary  for  our  conven- 
ience and  comfort  and  he  was  a  wise 
counselor  in  every  affair  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  and  did  a  great  Job  in 
being  the  chief  officer  of  our  delega- 
tion from  our  great  U.S.  Air  Force. 

So  we  are  indebted  to  many,  many 
people  for  all  that  they  did  to  make 
our  visit  we  think  a  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  world  well-being. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  As  you  know  a 
very  able,  effective  and  dedicated 
Member  of  our  delegation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Batemam). 
wanted  to  be  here  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  today,  but  he  re- 
ceived an  emergency  call  to  return  to 
his  district.  He  does  have  a  statement, 
and  I  hope  that  his  statement  can  be 
included  in  the  Rkord  because  he  was 
a  very,  very  diligent  and  effective 
member  of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  his  statement  will  be  submitted 
under  general  leave.  Mr.  Batemkn  and 
his  lovely  wife  were  extremely  valua- 
ble members  of  our  delegation.  They 
served  with  enthusiasm.  They  were 
faithful  in  their  attendance  at  com- 
mittees. They  attended  regularly  our  8 
o'clock  breakfasts  every  morning.  I 
saw  how  well  they  circulated  among 
the  delegates  from  other  countries  and 
what  good  impressions  they  made 
when  they  did  that.  I  had  excellent  re- 
ports, as  did  my  colleague,  of  their 
good  work  in  committee.  So  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  BATDtAif  made  a  very  valuable 


contribution.  I  hope  they  will  go 
again.  And  if  I  am  chairman  of  the 
delegation.  I  certainly  would  encour- 
age them  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Ous  Hawkuis. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  one  of 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  was  able  to 
go.  He  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion In  the  committee  on  which  he 
served.  People  respected  him.  They 
saw  in  him  America,  what  America 
stands  for.  and  he  was  a  good  example 
of  it  and  a  good  spokesman  for  what 
we  stand  for  in  this  beloved  country  of 
ours.  He  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant members  of  our  delegation. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  my  special  order  on 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1840 
CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  20 
marked  the  81st  anniversary  of  Cuba's 
independence  from  Spain,  liberating 
that  island  nation  from  colonial  rule. 
That  tradition  of  freedom,  individual 
liberty  and  democracy  for  which  Jose 
Marti  and  countless  other  Cuban 
heroes  fought  so  diligently  is  alive 
today  among  the  Cuban  people.  It  en- 
ables them  to  continue  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve in  a  future  which  will  once  again 
see  a  free  and  independent  Cuba.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  great  event  in 
Cuban  history,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
honor  the  Cuban  American  commimi- 
ty  and  share  this  moment  of  pride 
with  them. 

Driven  from  their  homeland  by  the 
Castro  takeover,  many  Cuban  exiles 
arrived  in  America  with  little  more 
than  the  clothes  on  their  baclu. 
Today,  the  Cuban-American  communi- 
ty is  a  vital,  successful  community  in 
this  country.  They  have  achieved  their 
success  through  hard  work,  dedication 
to  the  American  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  a  strong  sense  of  their 
own  heritage.  The  Cuban  contribution 
to  economic  and  cultural  life  in  south 
Florida  has  been,  and  continues  to  be. 
Invaluable. 

A  shining  example  of  the  Cuban- 
American  success  story  can  be  found 


in  the  Cuban-American  National 
Foundati0n.  The  l-yoar-old  founda- 
tion consists  primarily  of  now  promi- 
nent south  Florida  bustnenanen  and 
civic  leaders  who  fled  the  Castro  tyr- 
anny. Chaired  by  Mr.  Jorge  Mas 
Canoea.  the  Cuban-American  National 
Foundation  worics  tireleady  to  present 
the  Cubqn-Ameriean  community,  the 
media  and  those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill 
with  timely,  accurate  information  and 
research  on  issues  relating  to  their 
homeland.  In  addiUmi,  the  foundation 
serves  as  a  watchdog  for  human  rights 
violations  in  Castro's  Cuba. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  celebrating  Cuban  Independence 
Day  and  the  vitality  of  the  Cuban- 
American  community.  In  addition.  I 
am  pleased  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Jorge  Mas  Canosa  and  the  modem  day 
Cuban  h<roes  of  the  Cuban-American 
National  Foundation.  I  wish  them  con- 
tinued success  for  many  years  to  come. 


TERROR  AGAINST  TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htdb)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sporadic 
incidents  of  international  terrorism  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  constantly 
remind  us  that  such  acts  should  be 
roundly  condemned  whenever  and 
wherever  they  occur. 

One  of  the  infamous  international 
terrorist  organizations,  TIM— a 
Taiwan  Independent  movement— re- 
cently struck  again,  claiming  responsi- 
bility for  the  three-bomb  explosion  in- 
cidents which  occurred  in  Taipei  on 
April  26  of  this  year. 

This  was  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
terrorist  acts  perpetrated  by  TIM— 
which  is  closely  afflliated  with  the 
radical  World  United  Formosans  for 
Independence  (WUFD— which  can  be 
traced  back  to  as  early  as  April  1970 
when  two  TIM  activists  made  an  assas- 
sination attempt  on  the  Vice  Premier 
of  Taiwan.  Mr.  Chiang  Ching-kuo.  in 
New  York.  Although  the  attempt  was 
not  successful.  Dr.  Trong  R.  Chai. 
then  chakman  of  the  WUFI.  to  which 
the  two  assassins  belonged,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  "this  (the  assassination 
attempt)  will  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  Taiwanese  people." 

Dr.  Chai.  now  president  of  the  For- 
mosan  Association  for  Public  Affairs 
(PAPA)  another  TIM  organization  re- 
sponsible for  lobbying  efforts  but 
closely  affiliated  with  the  radical 
WUFI,  apparently  approves  terrorism 
as  a  viable  means  to  pursue  their  polit- 
ical goals. 

Getting  back  to  the  April  26  inci- 
dents in  Taipei,  the  New  York-based 
pro-TIM  Chinese-language  newspaper. 
Taiwan  Tribune,  reported  on  April  30 
that  the  spokesman  of  the  World 
United  Fbrmosans  for  Independence 
(WUFI)  announced  that  their  mem- 
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bers  in  Taiwan  had  "successfully  exe- 
cuted the  bomb  explosions  in  Taipei." 
The  targets  of  the  April  26  incidents 
were  the  Central  Dai^  News,  a  KMT 
newspaper,  and  the  United  Daily,  one 
of  the  two  largest  independent  papers. 
The  WUFI  claimed  responsibility  for  a 
third  incident  allegedly  directed 
against  the  exit  and  entry  permit  ad- 
ministration of  the  Interior  Ministry. 
Itwever.  there  is  no  official  confirma- 
on  by  the  government  authorities 
about  the  third  case. 

The  blast  at  the  Central  Daily  News 
circulation  department  office  caused 
injuries  to  12  persons.  8  of  whom  were 
customers  and  pedestrians.  One  of  the 
injured  remained  in  the  hospital  after 
receiving  more  than  50  stitches  on  her 
face  after  being  hit  by  pieces  of  flying 
glass. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the  blast  at 
the  United  Daily  News.  The  explosive 
device  went  off  in  an  elevator  shaft, 
sending  one  empty  elevator  crashing 
six  floors  to  the  ground.  No  details 
have  been  reported  on  the  alleged  inci- 
dent at  the  exit  and  entry  permit  ad- 
ministration. 

All  the  three  explosions  happened 
within  a  half-hour  period.  The  United 
Daily  News  was  first  bombed  at  10:45 
a.m.  Twenty-three  minutes  later  the 
Central  Daily  News  office  at  a  bustling 
downtown  section  of  Taipei  was  dam- 
aged. During  the  same  period,  the  exit 
and  entry  permit  administration  was 
also  attacked. 

The  symbol  of  the  independence 
movement,  a  triangle  placed  over  a 
circle,  was  left  on  all  three  sites  of  the 
explosions.  All  bombing  devices  were 
made  with  soft  drink  bottles  filled 
with  gunpowder  or  other  explosives. 
They  were  all  wired  to  similar  types  of 
watches  used  as  timing  devices. 

The  May  4  issue  of  the  Taiwan  Trib- 
une further  quoted  the  WUFI  spokes- 
man's claim  that  "the  April  26  bomb 
blasts  were  not  just  incidental,  but  a 
well-planned  plot  which  was  executed 
by  our  members  on  Taiwan."  adding 
that  the  WUFI  "will  continue  to 
expand  its  clandestine  revolutionary 
team  on  the  island  by  providing  finan- 
cial, material  and  technical  assist- 
ance." 

The  WUFI  reiterated  that  "we  have 
confidence  in  expanding  the  anti- 
KMT  militant  forces  in  a  short  period. 
More  forthcoming  activities  will  signi- 
fy our  determination  to  bring  down 
the  current  government  with  violence 
and  build  a  new  nation." 

The  blasts  in  Taipei  were  not  the 
first  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by 
the  WUFI.  Since  1976,  this  group  has 
claimed  responsibility  throughout  the 
United  States  for  score  of  cases  which 
included  bombings,  assaults,  arson, 
and  harassment. 

THE  GUIDELINES 

In  "The  Working  Guidelines  for  the 
Current  (Taiwan)  Independence  Move- 
ment." a  document  drafted  by  Chair- 


man George  T.  Chang  of  the  WUFI 
and  suluequently  revised  and  adopted 
by  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  organization  in  October  1980. 
"armed  struggle"  is  clearly  spelled  out 
as  one  of  the  two  major  revolutionary 
means.  As  the  document  says: 

Radical  methods  for  attaddng  our  most 
hated  enemy  are  indispensable  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Our  ultimate  strategy 
is  to  instigate  a  full-scale  riot  (in  Taiwan)— 
The  purpose  of  the  armed  struggle  is  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  and  power  of  the 
enemy  and  to  demoralize,  terrorize  and  sup- 
press the  adversary.  Therefore,  our  targets 
must  be  chosen  among  those  of  obvious  po- 
litical significance,  and  our  actions  must  be 
radical,  as  well  as  organizational,  consistent 
and  initiative. 

THE  TERBORISTS'  HANDBOOK 

In  the  "Taiwanese  Independence 
and  Self-Help  Handbook."  a  brochure 
widely  circulated  by  the  WUFI.  some 
"self-help  techniques"  are  suggested 
and  taught  which  include: 

First,  how  to  use  telephone  to  harass 
enemies. 

Second,  how  to  make  "Molotov 
C(x;ktail," 

Third,  how  to  cause  short  circuit. 

Fourth,  how  to  sabotage  machinery, 
and 

Fifth,  how  to  make  bombs. 

CASES  or  TIM  TERRORIST  ACTIVITIES 

First,  in  January  1976.  a  powerplant 
in  southern  Taiwan  was  sabotaged, 
causing  a  large-scale  blackout  for  a 
few  hours. 

Second,  in  October  1976.  a  letter 
bomb  blew  off  the  left  hand  of  Hsieh 
Tung-min.  then  Governor  of  the 
Taiwan  Province.  As  a  result,  the  hand 
had  to  be  amputated.  In  November 
1976.  the  WUFI  issued  a  statement, 
claiming  responsibility  and  credit  for 
both  cases. 

Third,  in  August  1979,  three  bombs 
were  consecutively  exploded  or  found 
in  CCNAA— Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs— Taiwan's 
representative  organ  in  the  United 
States— offices  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Fourth,  on  December  14.  1979.  the 
CCNAA  office  in  Los  Angeles  was  ran- 
sacked by  a  group  of  TIM  demonstra- 
tors. 

Fifth,  on  December  15.  1979.  the 
CCNAA  office  in  Seattle  was  ran- 
sacked and  its  personnel  harassed  by 
TIM  activists. 

Sixth,  on  December  19.  1979.  the 
CCNAA  office  in  Washington  was  set 
on  fire.  Two  days  later,  a  bomb  was 
found  in  the  courtyard  of  the  office. 

Seventh,  on  December  29.  1979.  the 
CC^AA  office  in  San  Francisco  was 
harassed  by  around  60  militant  TIM 
demonstrators. 

Eighth,  on  Janusxy  13.  1980,  a  bomb 
was  found  in  the  apartment  of  a 
CCNAA  employee  in  New  York. 

Ninth,  on  January  22.  1980.  a  bomb 
exploded  in  the  China  Airlines— Tai- 
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wan's  flat  ourler— of f ice  at  Loa  Ange- 
lea  International  Airport. 

Tmth.  on  January  27.  1980.  China 
Airlines'  Chicaco  office  was  bombed. 

Eleventh,  on  February  17.  1»80.  the 
California  residence  of  Thomas  Wang, 
whoae  father  is  a  powerful  military 
leader  in  Taiwan,  was  extensively  dam- 
aged by  a  time  bomb.  A  Tlli  publica- 
tion described  the  incident  as  a  direct 
warning  to  the  public  enemies  of  the 
people  by  the  Taiwanese. 

Twelfth,  on  February  28.  1980.  Tai- 
wan's Embassy  in  Paraguay  was  re- 
portedly set  on  fire  by  a  time  bomb.  A 
group  know  as  the  Formosan  Inde- 
pendence Army  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  incident. 

Thirteenth,  on  April  26.  1980.  the 
building  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  KuOTnintang— Taiwan's  ruling 
party— was  intentionally  set  ablaze. 

Fourteenth,  on  July  28.  1980.  Li 
Chiang-lin.  brother-in-law  of  the  then 
mayor  of  Kaohsiung.  second  largest 
city  in  Taiwan,  was  killed  by  a  planted 
bomb  at  the  California  residence  of 
the  mayor's  son.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  mayor  had  once  testified 
before  a  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves  hearing  against  the  "nM  in  1977. 
Fifteenth,  on  December  27.  1980. 
Tseng  Yen-san.  a  native  Taiwanese 
legislator  representing  New  York's 
Chinese  community  in  the  Taiwan 
Legislature,  was  beaten  unconscious 
by  a  TIM  or  sympathiser.  The  TIM 
publicity  later  called  the  violence  "a 
good  lesson"  for  any  native  Taiwanese 
•traitor." 

As  the  result  of  these  cases,  in  par- 
ticular those  that  occurred  in  Califor- 
nia, the  TIM  was  designated  as  one  of 
the  international  terrorist  groups  by 
the  California  SUte  government.  As 
the  1980  report  of  the  SUtes  attorney 
general  pointed  out: 

In  our  1979  useasment.  we  predicted  thst 
the  (Taiwan  Independence)  Movement 
would  become  more  violent.  In  1980.  at  least 
five  bomb  incidenU  in  Southern  California 
were  the  suspected  work  of  Taiwanese  ex- 
tremists. The  targeu  included  private  resi- 
dences and  one  airline  company.  These 
bombinss  resulted  in  one  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  aforementioned 
incidents  clearly  demonstrate.  Taiwan 
has  its  own  small  groups  of  radicals 
who  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
the  peaceful  solution  for  Taiwan's 
future  is  in  the  unanimous  desire  of 
all  the  Taiwanese  people.  We  should 
reiterate  that  a  peaceful,  long-term 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  terms  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  remains  our 
goal,  and  that  we  will  not  be  swayed 
by  those  who  employ  terrorism  as  a 
means  to  determine  Taiwan's  future.* 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR.. 
AT  CANISIUS  COLLEGE 


UM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFauhi) 

Is  recogniied  for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr.   LaFALCE.   Mr.   Speaker,   this 

past   weekend,    the   Speaker   of   the 

House  delivered  the  commencement 

address  at  my  alma  mater.  Canisius 

CoUege. 

The  subject  of  that  address  was  the 
need  for  the  United  SUtes  to  establish 
a  more  coordinated  and  coherent  J^ 
dustrial  poUcy.  I  think  that  T» 
O'Neill  touched  upon  an  Issue  which 
is  central  to  our  Nation's  prospects  for 
economic  growth  and  stability  into  the 
next  century. 

I  believe  that  reestablishing  Amen- 
cas  competitive  position  in  the  world 
must  be  our  country's  highest  priority 
over  the  next  decade. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization,  which  I  chair,  will  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial policy,  with  the  intent  of 
bringing  comprehensive  legislation  to 
the  House  floor  during  this  Congress. 
When  President  Reagan  meets  later 
this  week  in  Williamsburg  with  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  other  industrialized 
countries,  he  will  be  representing  the 
only  country  which  has  not  developed 
an  industrial  policy  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  emerging  industries  of  the 
future,  and  to  help  declining  indus- 
tries and  their  workers  adjust  to  new 
realities.  As  a  result,  our  businesses 
and  workers  are  at  a  distinct— but  un- 
necessary—disadvantage as  we  try  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

Government  must  move  to  address 
this  disadvantage,  and  work  together 
with  industry  and  labor  representa- 
tives to  help  our  businesses  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  economic  competi- 
tors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  Speakers 
remarks  to  the  graduating  students  at 
Canisius  College  for  printing  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
rkmakks    vt    THs    Spcakd.    Thomas    p. 
O'Neill.  Jr..  Camisius  College  Commemce- 
MEirr  Address.  May  21.  1983 
Thank  you  Henry  for  your  kind  introduc- 
tion and  thank  you  Canisius  College  for  se- 
lecting me  as  an  honorary  degree  recipient. 
1  am  truly  grateful  because  I  have  known  a 
number  of  Canisius  graduates  during  my 
life  in  politics  and  I  have  admired  and  re- 
spected them. 

One  of  the  first  men  I  met  when  I  came  to 
Congress  thirty  years  ago  was  Francis 
"Prip"  Flanagan,  a  member  of  the  Canisius 
class  of  1933.  Francis  was  working  for  W.R. 
Grace  and  Company.  He  is  now  Senior  Vice 
President  of  W.R.  Grace.  He  gave  me  some 
advice  about  Washington  that  I  heeded.  It 
was  good  advice  because  thirty  years  later  I 
am  still  in  Congress.  And  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  today  with  Prip  and  his  classmates 
from  the  fifty  year  class. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  here  with  the  Cani- 
sius delegation  to  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress; Henry  Nowak  and  John  LaPalce.  New 
York  and  in  particular  the  upsUte  area  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  represented  by  two 
such   able  and  dedicated   public  servanU. 


They  are  extremely  Influential  members  of 
CMigreaa  They  are  a  credit  to  Canisius  and 
to  the  voters  who  eleet  them. 

Another  credit  to  Canisius  in  the  Houw  U 
our  Doorkeeper  Jim  Malloy.  He.  like  me  and 
two  other  officers,  are  elected  by  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  membera  of  Con- 


Needleas  to  say.  they  are  a  demandlnc 
constituency.  And  for  the  most  part  they 
are  a  satisfied  one  as  well,  in  large  raeanire 
because  of  Jim's  efforts  and  expertise. 

Canisius  is  a  Jesuit  institution.  I  graduat- 
ed from  a  Jesuit  insUtution.  I  believe  in  the 
Jesuit  educational  philosophy  and  in  the 
Jesuit  emphasis  on  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment. Achievement  is  a  hallmark  of  Cani- 
sius graduates  and  because  of  it  Canisius 
has  a  secure  future  ahead  of  It.  It  deserves 
it.  Its  alumni  are  among  the  most  generous 
and  loyal  of  any  university  In  the  United 
SUtes.  It  also  tias  been  fortunate  to  have 
strong  and  able  leadership  university  Presi- 
dents such  as  Father  Demske. 

These  are  challenging  times  for  a  universi- 
ty. Years  of  inflation  have  taken  their  toll 
of  rising  cosU  for  energy,  salaries,  and  tui- 
tion. The  federal  government  has  recently 
cut  back  iU  assistance  to  studente  and  uni- 
versities. And  the  recession  has  made  it 
harder  to  raise  funds  from  corporations  and 
individuals.  Universities  have  had  to  adjust 
and  adjust  quickly  in  changing  times. 

On  an  even  larger  scale  the  biggest  econo- 
my in  the  world,  the  United  SUtes.  is  trying 
to  adjust  to  changing  times.  The  fundamen- 
tal change  is  one  from  a  large  self-sufficient 
domestic  economy  to  an  even  larger  interde- 
pendent world  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  jury  is  still  out  as  to 
whether  the  United  SUtes  will  make  that 
adjustment  successfully. 

There  should  not  be  any  uncertainty.  We 
should  be  able  to  adjust.  The  United  SUtes 
produces  one  fifth  of  all  the  goods  produced 
in  the  world.  Our  agriculture  is  second  to 
none  in  productivity  and  volume.  Our  indus- 
trial sector  is  the  biggest  in  the  world  and 
our  new  high  technology  sector  Is  the  most 
advanced. 

We  have  more  embassies  and  consulates  to 
promote  our  trade  than  any  other  nation. 
Furthermore,  we  have  the  strongest  luivy  in 
the  world  to  keep  the  trade  lanes  open. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
that  we  will  develop  our  position  in  the 
world  economy  to  avoid  a  decline  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country. 

The  reason  for  these  doubts  is  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  no  national  strategy  to 
promote  American  competitiveness  In  the 
world  market.  And  this  Administration  has 
no  plans  to  develop  one. 

We  do  not  have  a  coherent  trade  policy. 
We  do  not  have  an  industrial  policy.  Our  in- 
dustries, particularly  our  smokestack  indus- 
tries, are  increasingly  becoming  victims 
rather  than  beneficiaries  of  the  new  global 
economy. 

As  Lee  lacocca  recently  pointed  out  if  we 
can  develop  military  plans  for  defending  the 
free  world:  why  cant  we  develop  a  strategy 
for  making  our  industrial  sector  more  effi- 
cient and  more  competitive. 

Not  only  do  we  lack  a  plan  but  we  do  not 
really  know  what  is  going  on  in  world  trade. 
No  .single  government  agency  is  responsible 
for  gathering  the  information  and  the  sever- 
al that  do — do  not  coordiiuite  their  informa- 
tion. 

Because  we  do  not  plan  and  we  do  not 
gather  comprehensive  information  we  may 
right  now  be  as  vulnerable  to  competition  in 


computer  technology  ss  we  have  been  In 
steel  and  aatomobiles. 

We  not  ottly  Isck  Information  ss  to  what  is 
going  on  among  foreign  competition  we  are 
not  aware  ef  what  our  own  American  com- 
panies are  up  to  overseas.  Vat  example.  Pro- 
fessor Barry  Bluestone  has  noted  that  be- 
tween 1950  and  1980  XJA.  firms  increased 
their  foreign  investment  sixteen  times  and 
their  domeftlc  investment  leas  than  half  of 
that. 

During  those  same  thirty  years  the  corpo- 
rate rture  of  the  tax  burden  has  decreased 
from  26.5  percent  to  8  percent. 

American  business  receives  annually  over 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  bUllon  dollars 
in  tax  eredlU  to  encourage  Investment  and 
promote  ecenomic  growth. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  all  research  and  de- 
velopment is  ftmded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. And  yet  we  are  worried  that  we  are 
losing  our  competitive  edge,  that  we  are 
losing  our  technological  edge,  that  we  are 
losing  our  industrial  base. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  worry.  Our  ex- 
ports dropped  ten  percent  last  year.  Our 
merehandiae  trade  deficit  was  a  record  42.7 
billion  dollars.  This  year  it  is  projected  to 
reach  seventy  billion  dollars.  This  crash  in 
exports  followed  a  one-third  growth  in  ex- 
porU  under  Jimmy  Carter. 

While  our  exports  are  collapsing  the  Japa- 
nese share  of  our  auto  market  increased 
from  seventeen  percent  to  thirty  percent  in 
five  years.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  are 
currently  4>ending  750  million  dollars  to 
capture  the  world  market  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  computers. 

And  Japan  is  not  alone.  All  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nations  except  the  United  SUtes 
have  luttional  strategies  for  growth  in  trade 
and  for  capturing  shares  of  the  world 
market. 

In  fact,  in  Europe  twenty  of  the  fifty  larg- 
est industrial  firms  are  owned  by  the  state. 
We  are  cong>eting  with  companies  whose  re- 
seareh  and  development  Is  underwritten  by 
the  sUte,  who  often  times  offer  lower  fi- 
runcing  tertns  to  buyers  and  whose  own  do- 
mestic markete  are  protected  from  foreign 
competitioiL 

The  President  says  he  is  a  free  trader. 
And  I  believe  he  is.  The  problem  is  that  he 
wiU  be  the  enly  free  trader  at  the  Williams- 
burg Summit  next  week. 

Economist  Joseph  Monsen  has  asserted 
that  if  American  industry  continues  to  play 
the  game  of  free  trade  all  by  Itself  then 
there  will  eventually  be  "no  Industry"  in 
America. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  permit  the  destruction 
of  the  greatest  industrial  base  in  the  world 
because  we  are  following  an  Idea  that  our 
competitors  don't  even  give  Up  service  to. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  this  Adminis- 
tration's "hands  off"  policy  toward  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  and  American  trade. 
The  world  auuket  is  not  being  governed  by 
a  benign  "kivisible  hand"  it  Is  being  gov- 
erned by  very  visible  hands  like  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  IntematioiuU  Trade  and 
Industry. 

The  old  rules  esUbllshed  in  1948  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tarif  to  and  Trade  no 
longer  apply.  The  new  game  Is  economic  na- 
tionalism. We  may  not  like  it  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

Now  some  would  say  that  goverrunent  co- 
operation with  industry  in  matters  of  future 
growth  and  world  trade  will  hurt  industry 
more  than  help  it.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  law 
and  practice  we  classify  this  type  of  practice 
in  other  countries  as  an  unfair  trade  advan- 
tage. Why  is  it  an  advantage  everywhere  but 
here? 


The  fact  is  it  could  be  an  advantage  for  us 
as  well.  The  federal  government  does  not 
have  a  "hands  off"  policy  towards  every 
sector  of  the  economy. 

On  the  contrary  since  the  New  Deal  the 
federal  goverrunent  has  had  a  national 
policy  for  American  agricultiu«  and  a  na- 
tkMUd  program  to  back  it  up. 

Because  of  close  government  coordination 
with  fanners  through  subsidies,  loans,  pur- 
chases of  surpluses  and  basic  research  we 
have  the  most  productive,  competitive  and 
advanced  agricultural  sector  in  the  world. 

It  did  not  happen  by  accident.  For  more 
than  a  decade  after  World  War  I  our  farms 
and  farmers  were  in  desperate  shape. 

Only  with  the  passage  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  development  of  national  legislation 
like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  did  we 
develop  a  farm  policy.  And  it  has  worked. 

The  family  owned  farm  was  not  sacrificed 
In  the  process  it  was  strengthened.  And 
when  grain  embargoes,  tight  money  and  the 
recession  dealt  a  body  blow  to  American  ag- 
riculture, the  President  didn't  tell  American 
fanners  to  vote  with  their  feet.  The  reces- 
sion has  increased  subsidy  payments  by  six 
million  dollars  and  the  President  launched  a 
new  payment  in  kind  program  which  will 
cost  the  federal  government  6.3  billion  dol- 
lars in  1983  and  1984.  In  1982  the  federal 
goverrunent  spent  18  billion  dollars  on  sub- 
sidies and  loans  to  fanners. 

And  yet  this  Administration  shrugs  its 
shoulders  when  five  hundred  thousand  auto 
workers  and  two  hundred  thousand  steel 
workers  lose  their  jobs. 

The  fact  is  this  Administration  is  spending 
more  money  to  keep  sugar  beet  and  tobacco 
farms  functioning  than  it  is  spending  to 
help  keep  steel  mills  in  Buffalo  and  Bir- 
mingham open. 

We  did  not  make  the  transition  from  an 
agricultural  nation  to  an  industrial  nation 
by  abandoning  the  agricultural  sector.  We 
did  it  by  strengthening  it.  by  making  it  the 
best  in  the  world.  And  we  will  not  make  the 
transition  from  an  industrial  economy  to  an 
information-service  economy  by  abandoning 
our  industrial  sector.  We  will  only  make  it  if 
our  industries  are  the  most  productive  and 
advanced  in  the  world. 

We  can  do  it  but  time  is  ruiuiing  out,  as 
Robert  Reich  points  out. 

It  is  absurd  that  the  federal  government 
spends  five  times  more  money  on  researeh 
and  development  for  commereial  fisheries 
than  it  does  on  steel  research. 

It  is  wrong  to  spend  five  times  more  on  re- 
search and  development  for  nuclear  power 
than  for  coal. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  give  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  special  Ux  breaks  to  the 
timber  industry  and  none  to  the  semicon- 
ductor industry. 

And  it  is  a  national  tragedy  that  America's 
industrial  heartland  in  which  Buffalo  is  the 
gateway  has  been  devasUted  by  the  tight 
money  policy  of  the  federal  government  and 
by  ite  unwillingness  to  develop  a  trade  and 
industrial  policy. 

Making  the  rich  richer  with  trickle  down 
tax  cuts  has  done  nothing  for  American  in- 
dustry. Contrary  to  the  President's  predic- 
tions capital  investment  has  declined  and 
according  to  the  latest  projections  for  1983 
it  will  continue  to  decline.  As  of  May  5th  of 
this  year  bankruptcies  are  up  more  than 
twenty-five  percent  over  1982.  And  1982  was 
the  worst  year  for  bankruptcies  since  1932. 

We  need  a  short  and  long  term  program  to 
save  American  industry.  In  the  short  term, 
the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  abandon  our 
"hands  off"  attitude  towards  the  dollar.  It  is 


grossly  overvalued  and  It  is  killing  our  trade 
and  industrial  sectors.  Real  interest  rates 
are  still  at  record  levels  making  plant  mod- 
ernization a  bad  investment  for  industry. 

Our  goods  simply  cannot  compete  over- 
seas because  they  are  too  expensive.  Accord- 
ing to  Otto  Eckstein  sixty-five  percent  of 
the  decline  in  G.N.P.  in  this  recession  was 
trade  related.  It  is  tough  enough  for  Ameri- 
can companies  to  compete  without  giving 
the  Japanese  a  twenty  percent  price  advan- 
tage to  start  with. 

Second,  we  need  to  drop  our  misplaced 
loyalty  towards  free  trade  and  begin  pursu- 
ing a  policy  of  fair  trade.  Our  trading  part- 
ners have  to  know  that  we  will  be  tough 
when  necessary  so  that  we  can  make  sure 
everybody  is  playing  by  the  same  rules. 

Third,  we  have  to  realize  that  our  indus- 
trial sector  cannot  afford  a  slow  recovery. 
The  White  House  is  pleased  by  the  three 
percent  growth  in  O.N.P.  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. That  is  not  enough  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment significantly  or  to  increase  factory  use 
appreciably.  Until  unemployment  is  below 
seven  per  cent  the  economy  will  be  moving 
too  slowly  to  generate  investment  in  plant 
improvements.  We  need  a  stronger  recovery. 

In  the  long  term,  we  need  to  accept  the 
conclusion  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  that  the  nation  is 
at  risk  because  of  a  decline  in  educational 
achievement.  Knowledge  intensive  indus- 
tries are  the  future  growth  area  for  our 
economy.  The  intelligence  and  skill  of  our 
work  force  will  give  us  our  competitive  edge. 
And  we  must  guarantee  we  have  the  human 
capiUl  to  compete. 

The  President  concluded  from  the  report 
that  the  federal  government  should  aban- 
don aid  to  education.  This  is  nonsense.  After 
two  years  of  cuts  in  educational  assistance 
we  need  a  renewed  commitment  to  making 
sure  our  young  people  are  not  just  educated 
but  well  educated.  We  need  to  establish  in- 
centives that  guarantee  master  teachers  and 
adequate  numbers  of  graduates  in  Sciettce. 
Math  and  foreign  languages. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Japan  is  grad- 
uating twenty  per  cent  more  engineers  than 
we  are  right  now.  The  House  has  already 
passed  the  Emergency  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Education  Act  to  improve  the  math 
and  science  education  in  the  nation's 
schools. 

Second,  we  should  establish  a  natioruil 
commission  to  study  our  ailing  smokestack 
industries  and  recommend  a  set  measure 
that  would  restore  their  health  and  provide 
a  framework  for  a  national  industrial  policy. 

Third,  we  need  a  National  Development 
Bank.  We  are  the  major  supporter  of  the 
international  development  bank.  The  World 
Bank.  It  makes  an  impressive  profit  and  it 
does  a  lot  of  good  in  developing  countries. 
Japan  has  a  development  bank.  Why  should 
we  think  it's  a  good  idea  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  a  bad  idea  for  us? 

If  we  had  one  in  the  1975  recession  then 
our  semiconductor  firms  may  not  have  lost 
such  a  large  share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  the 
Japanese  when  the  recession  ended  and 
they  found  that  they  could  not  meet  the 
demand  of  the  American  market  during  the 
recovery. 

We  need  a  commitment  of  federal  funds 
to  research  and  development  that  is  more 
evenly  balanced  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic industries.  Defense  research  does  in 
some  areas  benefit  our  domestic  industry. 
Aviation  and  semiconductors  are  good  ex- 
amples of  this. 

But  the  President's  1984  budget  calls  for  a 
6.7  billion  dollar  increase  in  defense  related 
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KMareii  prlmarUy  on  weapon  systems  tike 
tbe  MX  and  the  Trident  2a  At  the  same 
tiiM.  it  calla  for  only  a  230  million  dollar  in- 
crease m  R*D  in  enemr.  acrleulture.  trans- 
portation, health  and  the  envlrinment.  This 
is  wrong  and  It  repreaenU  badly  misplaced 
priortuca. 

U  it  keeps  up  we  wUl  be  providing  security 
for  Japanese  economic  growth  and  Ameri- 
can economic  decline. 

Ftourth.  we  need  to  review  the  tax  code  to 
make  sure  the  enormous  tax  breaks  we  give 
business  are  used  for  productive  investment. 
The  tremendous  tax  cuts  of  1981  brought  on 
merger  mania  not  investment  in  plant  mod- 
emtaation.  Every  tax  break  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed with  a  goal  in  mind  which  is  not  first 
m»kint  the  stockholders  richer  but  rather 
».«fci«f  sure  it  will  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  productivity  of  the  nation's  economy. 

This  Administration  believes  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  the  problem— that  it  is 
an  obstacle  to  prosperity  and  iu  only  role  is 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense.  For  two 
years  it  has  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  fed- 
eral government— reduced  its  role  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  narrowed  its  vision  for  the 
future  of  America. 

The  result  has  been  the  highest  unem- 
ployment, the  highest  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies, the  highest  foreign  trade  deficits  and 
the  highest  budget  deficits  in  history. 

The  reason  we  are  in  a  recovery  is  simple. 
First,  last  summer  the  Federal  Reserve 
abandoned  monetarism.  The  money  supply 
is  growing  at  fourteen  percent  instead  of  six 
percent  and  second  the  President  and  Con- 
gren  passed  the  first  broad  based  tax  in- 
crease since  the  Korean  War.  The  reaction 
on  Wall  Street  was  immediate  and  dramatic. 
Confidence  was  renewed  that  Democrats 
could  work  with  Republicans  to  reduce  defi- 
cits and  turn  the  economy  around. 

We  worked  together  not  only  on  revenues 
but  on  rebuilding  the  nation's  highways, 
saving  the  savings  banks,  providing  emer- 
gency relief  and  Jobs  to  the  unemployed  and 
most  of  all  in  rescuing  social  security. 

The  needs  of  the  nation  came  first  and 
the  consideration  of  the  party  came  second. 
But  now  the  political  season  is  upon  us 
and  the  bipartisan  cooperation  is  ending. 
This  is  a  terrible  development  because  the 
crisis  Is  not  over,  the  nations  economic 
future  is  at  stake  and  we  need  action  not  a 
return  to  partisanship. 

we  face  an  economic  challenge  as  great  as 
any  we  faced  in  war  time.  We  need  a  part- 
nership of  business,  labor  and  government 
to  meet  that  chaUenge.  We  need  to  find 
points  of  agreement  not  points  of  disagree- 
ment. 

Most  of  all  we  must  recognize  that  times 
have  changed  and  that  the  global  challenge 
to  American  products  and  goods  is  every  bit 
as  serious  as  the  Soviet  challenge  to  the 
military  supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

And  we  must  recognize  that  the  challenge 
cannot  be  met  by  American  business  and 
labor  alone.  They  need  the  support  of  the 
United  States  govenunent  in  meeting  that 
challenge.  ,       ^      _^ 

We  need  a  national  policy  for  American 
industry  today  Just  as  badly  as  Western 
Europe  needed  one  after  World  War  11. 

If  Congress  and  the  President.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  business  and  labor  work 
together  not  Just  today  but  next  month  and 
next  year  I  am  certain  we  will  meet  the 
diallenge.  1  know  that  Democrate  can  work 
with  Republicans  in  Congress.  I  know  most 
members  want  to  work  together.  I  Just  don't 
know  if  the  President  wiU  work  with  us. 

For  the  graduates  today  1  congratulate 
you  on  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  Jesuit 
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education  and  for  being  better  men  and 
women  as  a  result  of  It.  You  know  you  are 
ready  to  make  your  mark  on  society.  1  know 
that  you  will  do  so  not  Just  with  your  own 
Interest  In  mind  but  with  the  Interest  of 
your  family,  your  conununity.  and  your  reli- 
gion in  mind  as  well. 

I  am  certain  you  will  be  successful  and 
once  again,  I  congratulate  you. 

Thank  you.« 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lahtos) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  delighted  to  introduce  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Ahokksom  and  Mr.  Laco- 
MARSiNO.  a  bill  to  bring  much-needed 
Federal  assistance  to  areas  devastated 
by  flooding  and  related  natural  disas- 
ters earlier  this  spring. 

This  bill  would  add  $150  million  in 
emergency  highway  aid  to  ravaged 
areas. 

Congress  has  traditionally  reacted 
with  compassion  and  with  great  speed 
when  presented  with  problems  caused 
by  natural  disasters,  and  nowhere  is 
the  situation  more  acute  than  in  my 
home  county  of  San  Mateo. 

There.  Chairman  Ahderson  and 
other  members  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  saw  firsthand 
how  storms  and  mudslides  have  wiped 
out  a  key  segment  of  California  High- 
way 1,  called  E)evils  Slide.  They  saw 
how  the  loss  of  that  crucial  road  has 
caused  economic  hardship  and  great 
suffering  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  living  in  our  area. 

Witness  after  witness  at  field  hear- 
ings held  in  our  coastal  towns  of  Paci- 
fica  and  Half  Moon  Bay  testified  that 
the  closure  of  the  road  has  meant 
human  and  economic  tragedy. 

Most  important,  public  safety  offi- 
cials are  deeply  concerned  that  a  vital 
transportation  link,  designated  as  an 
emergency  evacuation  route,  is  now 
lost. 

The  bill  will  restore  the  vitality  of 
San  Mateo  County,  it  will  reestablish 
an  important  emergency  road  and 
return  traffic  patterns  to  normal.  Fed- 
eral emergency  funds  are  urgently 
needed,  and  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  indi- 
cated to  me  its  complete  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  Chair- 
man AifDKRSOif  for  his  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  in  scheduling  those 
field  hearings  and  for  producing  such 
an  outstanding  bill,  and  to  thank  also 
the  members  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  for  both  their  in- 
terest and  support.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  COMBAT  AUX>- 
HOL  INDUSTRY  PROPAGANDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bkowh)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  too  often  been 
made  aware  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  drinking  and  driving.  Headlines 
throughout  the  Nation  portray  the 
pain  and  stif ferlng  of  the  victims  and 
their  families.  Slowly,  but  with  In- 
creasing vigor,  legislatures  have  been 
tightening  up  their  laws  and  the 
public  is  requiring  stricter  enforce- 
ment. Yet.  as  so  often  happens,  we  are 
addressing  a  symptom  of  a  far  more 
complex  and  pervasive  problem— alco- 
hol abuse. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing two  bills  which  I  hope  will  combat 
some  of  the  alcohol  industry  propa- 
ganda. The  first  bill  would  prohibit  as 
a  deductible  business  expense  the  ad- 
vertising of  alcohol  beverages.  A 
recent  report  by  the  Center  for  Sci- 
ence in  the  Public  Interest  titled  "The 
Booze  Merchants"  noted  that  between 
1970  and  1981.  advertising  expendi- 
tures by  alcohol  companies  jtmiped 
203  percent.  In  1981.  alcohol  ad  budg- 
ets surpassed  $1  billion  for  the  first 
time;  wine  advertising  on  television 
Jumped  by  30  percent  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1982  compared  to  1981. 
while  beer  advertising  increased  by  17 
percent. 

Many  of  the  alcohol  representatives 
insist  that  advertising  merely  encour- 
ages a  shift  in  brand  loyalty,  but  the 
fact  is  that  per  capita  alcohol  con- 
sumption during  the  1970's  rose  sub- 
stantially—in large  part  due  to  very  ef- 
fective marketing  techniques.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  in- 
dustry begins  to  expand  its  market  by 
targeting  light  drinkers,  the  young, 
and  women. 

The  adverse  effects  of  alcohol  on  so- 
ciety are  staggering.  A  recent  report 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment estimates  the  economic  cost  of 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  to  be  as 
high  as  $120  billion  in  lost  labor  pro- 
ductivity, health  and  medical  costs, 
highway  accidents,  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, treatment,  and  welfare.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  be 
subsidizing  an  industry  which  places 
such  a  drain  upon  our  society. 

Other  governments  throughout  the 
world  have  recognized  the  need  for 
controls  on  alcohol  advertising.  For 
example.  Switzerland  forbids  any  alco- 
hol advertising  on  television:  India  has 
banned  both  radio  and  television  ads 
for  alcohol:  Finland  and  Norway  total- 
ly forbid  alcohol  advertising;  many 
other  countries  limit  when  or  how  ad- 
vertising may  be  conducted.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  makes  a  modest  begiiming 
toward  alleviating  the  tragic  conse- 


quences of  overindulging  our  taste  for 
alcohol. 

In  conJ»ncUon  with  this  bill.  I  shall 
be  reintroducing  my  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Labding  Act  amendment  which 
would  require  health  warnings  on 
moat  alcoholic  beverages.  Health 
warning  Uibels  are  not  new  or  unusual 
and  serve  as  a  good  educaticmal  tool. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
simply  ignorant  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  alcohol.  Few  worry  about  those 
people  involved  in  drinking  contests 
until  they  are  found  dead  the  next 
morning,  having  slept  it  off;  few  real- 
ize that  consuming  merely  two  beers 
within  an  hotir— for  a  man  of  average 
weight— may  cause  a  25>percent  im- 
pairment in  driving  ability:  few  are 
aware  th«t  for  a  sizable  minority  alco- 
hol is  addictive;  and  few  women  know 
that  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  the 
third  mo«t  common  cause  of  birth  de- 
fects. 

My  bill  would  simply  state  the  fol- 
lowing:   , 

I  WsBimfo 

Using  this  product: 

Too  fast  may  cause  sickness  or  death: 

May  impair  driving  ability; 

May  create  dependence  or  addiction:  and 

During  pregnancy  may  harm  the  unborn. 

Legal  ag«  required  for  purchase 

As  so  often  happens,  we  politicians 
will  fail  to  act  until  tragedy  strikes 
and  we  are  forced  to  confront  it.  But 
tragedy  has  stricken  and  is  silently 
eroding  our  Nation's  fiber  An  estimat- 
ed S  to  lO  million  Americans  are  alco- 
holics; it  contributes  to  loss  of  produc- 
tivity: ohe-half  to  three-fotulhs  of 
auto  accidents  involve  alcohol;  55  per- 
cent of  all  arrests  involve  alcohol;  it  is 
a  major  factor  in  child  and  spotise 
abuse:  It  is  involved  In  at  least  half  of 
all  homicides;  the  list  of  tragedies  goes 
on. 

I  make  no  guarantees  that  these 
bills  will  resolve  all  the  problems  of  al- 
cohol abuse,  but  I  believe  that  the 
American  people,  once  ftilly  cognizant 
of  the  facts,  will  reverse  these  dismal 
trends.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  aie  in  this  endeavor. 
H.R. - 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Xd  provide  that  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  not  a  deductible  expense 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  m  Congrett  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 163  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (J) 
as  subsection  (k)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (1)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  DlSALLOWAMCX  OP  DtDVCTIOMS  FOB  Ao- 

vnTisiNG  or  Aixx)Nouc  BcvsaACES.- No  de- 
duction otherwise  allowable  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  allowed  under  this  chapter 
for  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  to  advertise 
alcoholic  beverages.". 

Sic.  3.  The  amendmente  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  amounU 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31, 1983,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  a  date. 


HJl.- 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  that  the  label  and 
advotiaing  of  certain  alcoholic  beverages 
OMitain  a  statement  warning  consumers  of 
poKible  health  hazards  associated  with 
consumption  of  the  beverage,  unless  such 
a  requirement  is  in  effect  under  other 
Federal  law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alcoholic  Beverage 
Labeling  Act  Amendment". 

Sec.  3.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  U.S.C.  343)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(qKl)  If  it  is  a  beverage  consisting  of 
more  than  34  per  centum  alcohol  by  volume 
tmless  its  label,  labeling,  and  advertising 
bear  the  following  statement: 
•WARNING 
"USING  THIS  PRODUCT: 
Too  fast  may  cause  sickness  or  death: 
May  Impair  driving  ability: 
May  create  dependence  or  addiction:  and 
During  pregnancy  may  harm  the  unborn. 
"LEGAL  AGE  REQUIRED  FOR 
PURCHASE' 
Such  statement  shall  be  located  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  label,  labeling,  and  ad- 
vertising as  proximate  as  possible  to  the 
name  of  the  beverage  and  shall  appear  in 
conspicuous  and  legible  type  in  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  and  color  with  other 
printed  matter  on  the  label,  labeling,  and 
advertising. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  subparagraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  beverage  if 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  a  compa- 
rable requirement  is  in  effect  with  respect 
to  such  beverage  under  any  other  Federal 
Uw.". 

8bc.  3.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
beverages  introduced  or  delivered  for  intro- 
duction into  interstate  commerce  after  the 
end  of  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  section  403(q)  of  the  Feder- 
al Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to  require  addi- 
tional warning  statements  on  the  labels  or 
labeling  or  in  the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  except  to,  the  extent  that  such 
additiorul  statements  are  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  required  under  such  section.* 


HENRY  BOZZI  ELECTED  TO 
SCHENECTTADY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  AGE  OP  91 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  distinct  honor  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Henry  Bozzi.  at  91  years  of  age. 
was  re-elected— after  a  3-year  ab- 
sence—to the  Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
School  Board  on  Tuesday,  May  3, 
1983. 

Henry  Bozzi  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  Schenectady  community 
for  many  years,  including  his  previous 
service  on  the  school  board.  He  has 


been  a  barber  all  of  his  life  and  contin- 
ues to  practice  his  trade  in  Schenecta- 
dy. 

In  checking  with  a  number  of 
sources,  it  appears  that  Henry  Bomi  is 
the  oldest  elected  public  official  in  the 
United  States  today.  However,  I  am 
sure  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  new 
term  on  the  board  of  education  at  age 
91  with  the  same  vigor  he  has  shown 
in  all  of  his  endeavors  throughout  his 
long  and  active  career. 

I  think  he  gives  heart  to  all  public 
officials  who  may  be  concerned  that 
they  are  over  the  hill.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues share  my  admiration  for  Mr. 
Bozzi  and  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
term. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko  I  insert 
two  news  articles  from  the  Albany 
newspapers  providing  more  informa- 
tion on  Mr.  Bozzi's  election. 

[From  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union.  May 
S.  1983] 

SCHOfECTADIAM  IS  "OlTE  FOR  THE  BOOKS" 

(By  Stephen  Frank) 

ScHERECTAOT.— On  a  wall  of  Henry  Boszi's 
barber  shop,  next  to  the  picture  of  the  1921 
Mohawk  Giants  baseball  team,  is  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  from  the  New  York  State 
School  Boards  Association. 

Bozzi  got  the  award  in  1981.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  89  at  the  time. 

On  Tuesday,  after  a  three-year  absence. 
Bozzi  was  re-elected  to  the  Schenectady 
School  Board.  At  91.  that  makes  him  one  of 
the  oldest  elected  officials  in  the  country 
(U.S.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  D-Fla..  for  exam- 
ple, is  83). 

To  the  best  knowledge  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association.  Bozzi  is  probably 
the  nation's  oldest  school  board  member. 

"I  don't  know  of  anyone  near  that  age. 
That  may  well  be  the  oldest."  said  Phil 
Smith,  spokesman  for  the  association. 

According  to  Jerome  Cramer,  features 
editor  of  the  American  School  Board  Jour- 
nal, Bozzi  has  matched  a  record  set  by  J. 
Harry  Hibsham  of  Ephrata.  Pa.  Hibsham 
died  in  1964  at  age  91  while  serving  on  the 
Ephrata  School  Board.  A  banker  who  served 
on  the  board  41  years.  Hibsham  left  the 
Ephrata  schools  $1.2  million  for  a  scholar- 
ship fund. 

Bozzi.  a  barber  75  years,  could  not  leave 
that  kind  of  money  to  Schenectady  schools 
if  he  wanted  to. 

The  scissors  are  a  little  less  steady  than 
they  used  to  be,  but  Bozzi  still  cuts  hair  in 
his  barber  shop  on  lower  State  Street,  $3  for 
the  haircut.  • 

"I  want  to  see  the  children  get  a  better 
education,"  Bozzi  said  Wednesday  explain- 
ing why  he  ran  for  the  school  board  as  he 
snipped  at  the  gray  hairs  of  a  customer  who 
has  patronized  his  shop  for  a  half  century. 

"The  children  are  not  learning  enough 
the  last  10  to  15  years.  They  don't  seem  to 
spell  right.  The  teachers  themselves  have  to 
teach  more." 

Most  of  what  Bozzi  knows,  he  learned  out- 
side the  classroom.  Bozzi,  who  came  to 
Schenectady  from  Italy  as  a  youngster  in 
1901,  never  went  past  the  sixth  grade. 

Bozzi  became  a  barber  at  16.  "I  got  into 
my  father's  barber  shop  and  began  to  leam 
the  trade,"  he  said. 

Bozzi  first  ran  for  school  board  in  1977.  "I 
was  asked  to  run.  you  know,  by  a  couple  of 
friends  of  mine.  So  I  went  out  and  tried.  I 


13614 

ran  very  Mc  the  first  time.  I  wu  the  top 
BoBiaaid. 
wu  narrowly  defeated  for  reflec- 
tion In  1081. 

"I  liked  It  very  much."  he  said  of  his  first 
three  years  on  the  school  board.  "I  get  a 
kick  out  of  it.  I  never  talked  too  much.  I 
listen  to  them  (other  board  members)  first 
and  then  I  sive  my  answer." 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  May  24, 1983 

cial  crisis  is  economic  growth— growth 
in  the  entire  world  economy,  including 
the  developing  nations.  It  is  clear  that 
we  must  go  well  beyond  the  flawed 
proposals  now  before  us  if  we  are  to  be 
good  neighbors  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  true  to  our  own  principles 


May  il  mS 
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vote-getter  of  the  winning  trio,  will  fill  the 
two-year  unexpired  term  of  resigned  board 
member  Oary  Tutty. 

Hamilton  is  a  city  police  lieutenant.  Teb- 
bano  a  systems  analyst  for  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Boizi  is  a  longtime  down- 
town barber. 

Mayer  said  1.409  persons,  or  less  than  S 


UM 


Botsi  Bouwcn  Back  at  91 
(By  Marv  Cermak) 
ScHsmcTAOT.— Ninety-one-year-old  Henry 
Boasi  was  hailed  to  a  telephone  after  win- 
ning back  a  seat  on  the  city  school  district 
Board  of  Education. 

"It's  probably  President  Reagan  calling  to 
congratulate  him  because  he  has  to  be  the 
oldest  person  holding  elected  offkx  in  the 
nation."  Deputy  Superintendent  John  Mars 
Joked  after  the  Tuesday  election. 

City  voters  apparently  wanted  experi- 
enced board  members,  because  they  also  re- 
turned present  board  Vice  President  Jack 
Hamilton  and  former  board  member  AJB. 
"Don"  Tebbano  to  office. 

Richard  O.  Delia  Ratta.  a  former  school 
board  president,  said  he  had  called  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Tuesday  and  officials 
there  had  said  they  did  not  know  of  any 
persons  holding  elected  office  over  91. 

"They  said  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Pla.)  at 
age  83  was  the  oldest  elected  official  they 
were  aware  of."  Delia  Ratu  said. 

Delia  Ratu  noted  that  Bozzi  had  won 
without  endorsement  of  the  Citizens  Con- 
vention. "That  is  something  else,  since  95 
percent  of  the  time  convention-backed  can- 
didates are  winners."  he  said. 

Hamilton,  with  800  votes,  and  Tebbano. 
with  764,  were  endorsed  by  the  c:ritizens 
Convention.  Boni  had  657  to  finish  well 
ahead  of  convention-supported  Jay  Michael 
Eckenberger.  who  polled  493. 

Other  also-rans  were  Susan  Fifield  (365). 
Bruce  S.  Trachtenberg  (276),  Livinia  Jack- 
son (218)  and  Claudette  Dickson  (117). 

School  Superintendent  FYank  C.  Mayer 
■Inn  praised  Bossi's  previous  attendance 
record  as  a  board  member. 

"He  rarely  missed  a  meeting  or  work  ses- 
sion, and  his  attendance  would  stack  up 
against  people  half  his  age."  Mayer  said. 

Delia  Ratu  said  Bozzi  had  won  because 
he  had  experience,  effort  and  enthusiasm. 
"You  have  to  give  the  guy  all  the  credit  in 
the  world."  he  said. 

"In  Italian  they  say  cento  anni."  which 
means  good  health  for  100  years,  but  Bozzi 
doesn't  like  the  expression  because  he  has 
less  than  nine  years  left  in  the  first  century. 
So  for  him  we  say  'due  cento  anni°  or  200 
years  of  good  health,"  E>ella  Ratta  said. 

Bozzi.  who  was  narrowly  defeated  in  a  re- 
election bid  two  years  ago.  said:  "I've  always 
been  deeply  involved  in  sports  and  believe  in 
the  theory  you  can  knock  a  good  man  down, 
but  you  can't  keep  him  there." 

Hamilton,  who  has  designs  on  succeeding 
Board  President  Judy  Warde  on  Jan.  1,  said 
he  was  "surprised  and  pleased"  to  be  the  top 
vote-getter. 

"With  the  veterans  back,  we're  going  to 
have  a  damn  good  board.  We're  going  to 
break  our  rears  to  make  sure  Schenectady  is 
the  leader  in  education  in  the  sUte,"  Hamil- 
ton said. 

Tebbano.  a  six-year  board  veteran  who  did 
not  seek  re-election  two  years  ago.  said: 

"There's  a  long  road  ahead,  and  we're 
going  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  improve  edu- 
cation In  Schenectady." 

Hamilton  and  Tebttano  won  three-year 
terms.  Boozi.   because  he  was  the   lowest 


percent  of  eligible  voters,  had  turned  out 
for  the  election. 

There  were  535  blank  votes,  indicating  a 
number  of  voters  either  bullet-voted  by  se- 
lecting one  candidate  or  only  voted  for  two 
candidates  instead  of  three.* 


WORLD  DEBT  SITUATION:  REAL 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IS  THE 
ANSWER.  NOT  IMP  AUSTERITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  Senator  William  L.  Arm- 
strong and  twenty-two  of  my  House 
colleagues.  Representatives  Trbht 
LoTT.  Jerry  Lbwis.  Jim  Courtbr.  Mar- 
jORis  Holt.  Johm  Hiler.  Edwin  Por- 
STTHK,  Rod  Chandler.  David  Dreier. 
Newt  Gingrich.  Dan  Burton.  Ray- 
mond McGrath.  Manuel  Lujan.  John 
Kasich.  Duncan  Hunter.  Ed  Bethune, 
Dan  Lungren.  Bill  Lowery.  Henry 
Hyde.  Bill  Dannemeyer.  Rob  Badham. 
George  Gekas.  and  Mike  DeWine  in 
introducing  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  directing  the  administration 
to  consider  alternatives  to  the  $8.4  bil- 
lion U.S.  contribution  being  sought  for 
the  International  MoneUry  Pund. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  a 
47-percent  increase  in  the  IMP  quota 
when  there  may  be  more  effective  and 
less  costly  solutions  to  the  internation- 
al debt  situation.  Moreover,  the  legis- 
lation is  being  packaged  as  part  of  a 
$30  billion  omnibus  foreign  aid  bill- 
ISO  billion  at  a  time  when  domestic 
unemployment  remains  high,  when 
domestic  spending  is  being  cut  and. 
ironically,  when  the  IMP  sits  on  $40 
billion  in  gold  bullion  which  it  refuses 
to  use  to  back  its  own  refinancing  ef- 
forts. 

Those  Joining  together  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  IMP  quota  increase 
are  not  turning  our  backs  on  the  possi- 
ble need  for  new  funding  to  help  some 
of  our  most  distressed  allies  and  neigh- 
bors. We  are.  however,  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  making  resources  available 
to  a  multilateral  institution  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
international  monetary  system  and 
substantial  changes  in  the  policies 
which  the  IMP  forces  on  borrowing 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  think  that 
our  responsibility  to  help  our  friends 
and  neighbors  is  satisfied  merely  by 
appropriating  money.  We  must  also 
make  sure  that  our  help  is  effective. 
That  means  solving  what  is  wrong 
with  the  system  as  well  as  treating  the 
symptoms.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  only  lasting  answer  to  the  finan- 


and  to  our  own  people. 

I  include  the  text  of  our  resolution 
for  printing  in  the  Rboord  al<mg  with 
an  explanation  of  its  provisions.  Any 
Members  wishing  to  join  as  cosponsors 
may  call  Judy  Boufford  at  5-3105.  For 
information  or  clarification  of  the  res- 
olution call  Joe  Rogers  at  5-5107. 
H.  Con!  Ris.  130 

Whereas  the  international  banking  system 
is  currently  threatened  by  a  series  of  nation- 
al financial  crises: 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  desirous  of  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  current  monetary  crisis 
which  will  result  in  a  stable  monetary 
system  and  preservation  of  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economy: 

Whereas  this  solution  must  be  found  with- 
out placing  inordinate  pressures  on  United 
States  credit  markeU: 

Whereas  the  breakdown  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  system  has  contributed  di- 
rectly to  these  problems: 

Whereas  the  economic  policies  prescribed 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  often 
are  harmful  to  economic  growth: 

Whereas  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  currently  holds  approximately  $40  bil- 
lion of  uncommitted  assets  in  the  form  of 
gold  bullion  and  has  not  utilized  such  assets 
fully  to  date:  and 

Whereas  loss  reserves  of  many  United 
SUtes  banks  are  inadequate  to  absorb  po- 
tential defaulU:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SenaU  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  restoration  of  a  sUble  monetary 
system  is  necessary  to  assure  economic 
growth  and  to  maintain  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  system: 

(2)  as  a  first  step  toward  this  restoration 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  renew 
his  call  for  an  international  conference  on 
the  monetary  system  to  investigate  its  sys- 
temic problems: 

(3)  In  coping  with  the  current  financial 
crises  and  prior  to  any  quota  increase,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should  make 
full  use  of  its  current  assets,  including  iU 
gold  holdings: 

(4)  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  revise  the  conditions  placed  on  iU 
loan  so  as  to  encourage  economic  growth: 

(5)  any  additional  financial  resources 
made  available  during  the  current  crisis 
should  be  made  available  on  a  temporary 
basis,  preferably  through  bUateral  arrange- 
ments: 

(6)  United  States  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  adjust  the  value  of  loans  on  which 
interest  payments  are  not  received:  and 

(7)  United  SUtes  banks  should  be  allowed 
to  increase  deductible  loss  reserves  in  order 
to  make  these  write-downs  without  endan- 
gering the  banking  system. 

Explanation  op  H.  Con.  Res.  130,  Expans- 
iNc  THE  Sense  op  the  Congress  on  the 
International  Financial  System 
Clause   1:  That   restoration  of  a  stable 
monetary  system  is  necessary  to  assure  eco- 
nomic growth  and   to  maintain  a  liberal 
international  economic  system. 


The  current  unstable  situation  In  interna- 
tional monetary  markeU  is  hindering  eoo- 
nomlc  growth  in  all  nations.  Unhindered 
trade  between  nations  in  raw  materials. 
seml-finlBh4d  and  finished  goods  is  neoes- 
sary  if  resources  are  to  be  used  ao  as  to 
supply  the  maximum  number  of  jobs  and 
create  the  •  highest  levels  of  Income  and 
wealth.  This  trade  depends  on  the  confi- 
dence of  entrepreneurs  to  make  contracU 
which  have  certain  values.  To  the  extent 
that  the  value  of  a  contract  varies  over  iU 
life,  the  traders  involved  must  hedge  their 
trades,  that  Is.  become  speculators  rather 
than  produters. 

In  perlodk  of  wildly  fluctuating  currency 
values  such  as  we  have  experienced  In 
recent  yeass.  It  becomes  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  coiltracU  even  to  be  hedged.  When 
this  oocursj  trade  la  reduced  and  output  in 
aU  countrMs  falls,  creating  unemployment 
and  stagiuttion. 

The  decline  in  output  Invariably  leads  to 
calls  for  t«t>tectionist  trade  poUciea  in  a 
futile  effort  to  gain  the  advantage  over  trad- 
ing partner*.  These  policies  serve  only  to  re- 
strict trade  since  all  countries  which  sell 
abroad  must  also  buy  abroad.  As  trade  is 
further  reduced,  the  Jobs  outlook  worsens. 

The  only  cure  for  such  stagnation  is  the 
reestablishSfient  of  sUble  currency  values 
which  wUl  allow  trading  to  resume. 

Clause  2:  That  as  a  first  step  toward  this 
restoration  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  renew  his  call  for  an  international 
conference  on  the  monetary  system  to  in- 
vestigate its  systemic  problems. 

Late  last  year.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  suggested  that  the  United  SUtes  call 
for  an  international  conference  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  examining  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  international  monetary  system. 
His  recommended  conference  would  go  well 
beyond  the  meetings  which  have  occurred 
over  the  debt  problems  of  specific  nations. 
It  would  address  the  breakdown  in  the  mon- 
etary and  trade  systems  which  has  occurred 
since  the  Bretton  Woods  system  was  aban- 
doned in  the  1970s. 

Without  this  fundamental  reappraisal  of 
the  nature  of  the  international  economic 
system,  we  cannot  hope  to  reestablish  mone- 
Ury,  financial  and  trade  relationships. 

Clause  3:  That  in  c»ping  with  the  current 
financial  crises,  the  International  MoneUry 
Fund  should  make  full  use  of  current  asseU. 
including  its  gold  holdings. 

It  is  agreed  that  to  relieve  the  liquidity 
pressures  fbced  by  borrowing  nations,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should  direct 
the  restructuring  of  their  external  commit- 
ments and  injections  of  new  resources.  As 
an  example  for  other  lenders,  the  IMF  itself 
is  making  sizeable  commitments. 

In  making  these  new  commitments,  the 
IMF  has  moved  close  to  committing  most  of 
the  resources  supplied  by  Western  nations 
during  the  last  quoU  increase  in  1980.  In  re- 
sponse to  calls  for  major  Increases  in  IMF 
resources,  an  increase  of  47  percent  has 
t>een  negotiated  and  an  Administration  re- 
quest, for  $8.4  billion  as  the  U.S.  stuur  is 
before  the  Congress. 

It  appears,  however,  that  tiie  IMF  has  not 
made  full  use  of  its  own  existing  resources. 
As  an  example,  the  IMF  sits  atop  gold  hold- 
ings valued  at  over  $40  billion.  These  hold- 
ings are  uncommitted,  even  as  collateral 
against  temporary  borrowings. 

It  may  be  unwise  for  the  IMF  to  dispose 
of  such  asaeu  or  possibly  even  to  use  them 
for  long-term  commitmenU.  However  if  the 
liquidity  problems  are  short-term  as  IMF 
and  other  officials  assert,  it  is  reasonable  to 


commit  the  existing  resources  in  the  short- 
term  rather  than  to  make  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  new  IMF  resources— resources 
which  It  claims  will  not  be  needed  after  a 
brief  adjustment  period  for  major  debtors. 

Clause  4:  lliat  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pund  should  revise  the  conditions 
placed  on  its  loans  so  as  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth. 

When  the  IMF  makes  loan  commitments 
to  a  nation  it  extracU  agreements  that  that 
nation  will  meet  cerUin  conditions  in  order 
for  the  full  loan  to  be  made  available  and 
for  the  IMF  to  assist  in  gaining  other  fi- 
nancing. This  so-called  conditionality  be- 
comes the  economic  game  plan  for  the 
debtor  nation  over  the  term  of  the  loan. 

The  problem  with  conditionality  has  been 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  usually  is  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  country's  imbalance  on  its  current 
accounU  with  little  attention  to  other  as- 
pecU  of  the  economy.  Policies  which  harm 
consumers  and  reduce  incentives,  such  as 
higher  tax  rates,  restrictions  on  imports  and 
currency  devaluations,  are  looked  on  as  fa- 
vorably as  growth-inducing  policies  like  in- 
creased incentives  for  foreign  equity  capital, 
lower  domestic  tax  rates,  free  flow  of  capital 
and  trade,  and  sUble  exchange  rates. 

Both  sets  of  policies  improve  the  current 
accotmt  balance,  but  one  does  so  through 
austerity,  suffering  and  stifled  growth  while 
the  other  improves  balance  through  eco- 
nomic growth.  Job  creation  and  increased  in- 
vestment. 

The  U.S.  should  develop  conditionality  of 
ite  own  by  refusing  to  support  any  IMF  pro- 
gram which  fails  to  use  growth  oriented  in- 
centive programs,  including  major  programs 
to  attract  foreign  equity  capital,  as  the 
focus  of  conditionality. 

Clause  5:  Any  additional  financial  re- 
sources nuule  available  during  the  current 
crisis  should  be  made  available  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  preferably  through  bilateral  ar- 
rangements. 

It  is  almost  <%rUin  that  resources  current- 
ly available  to  the  IMF  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  short-term  assistance  to  the  handful 
of  nations  requiring  a  lender  of  last  resort. 
However,  should  additional  resources  be  re- 
quired of  these  nations,  they  should  be 
made  available  only  on  a  temporary  basis 
while  the  country  restructures  its  economic 
policies  and  the  international  community 
restructures  the  monetary  system. 

Moreover,  these  resources  should  be  made 
available  through  bilateral  arrangements  or 
through  multi-nation  agreements  on  an  ad 
Aoc  basis.  Making  them  available  through 
the  IMF  serves  to  increase  the  power  and 
sUtus  of  that  institution  vis-a-vis  the  na- 
tions which  provide  the  resourc;es.  Further, 
the  U.S.  maintains  more  cerUin  control 
over  the  resources,  including  the  timing  of 
repayment  and  the  conditionality  attached, 
if  the  program  remains  under  our  control. 

Maintaining  this  control  also  prevents  the 
tax  dollars  of  American  workers  from  flow- 
ing to  Etetern-bloc  nations  such  as  Hunga- 
ry, which  receive  major  loans  from  the  IMF. 
The  U.S.  should  not  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  providing  assistance  to  these  nations 
which  seek  only  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

Clause  6:  That  United  SUtes  banks  should 
be  required  to  adjust  the  value  of  loans  on 
which  interest  payment  are  not  received. 

Under  the  current  system  of  restructuring 
the  debts  of  countries  facing  liquidity  prob- 
lems, the  IMF  and  the  major  international 
banks  have  worked  out  a  system  of  refinanc- 
ing which  prevents  any  of  the  value  of  exist- 
ing loans  from  being  lost— at  least  on  paper. 


Rather  than  admitting  that  the  debtor 
country  cannot  pay  interest  on  a  portion  of 
its  debt— much  less  pay  the  principal— and 
taking  on  a  required  adjustment  in  the 
value  of  the  loan  (a  loss  to  the  bank)  the 
international  banks  provide  more  credit  to 
enable  interest  paymente  to  be  made  and  ac- 
tually increase  the  total  value  of  iU  loans  to 
the  debtor  country. 

This  process  can  only  lead  to  a  mountain 
of  debt  which  can  never  be  repaicL  More- 
over, the  bank  carries  the  greatly  overval- 
ued loans  on  iU  books  as  an  asset,  disguising 
the  fact  that  these  loans  have  actually  been 
made  to  a  borrower  which  is  unable  to  pay. 
In  order  to  keep  the  entire  prdfeeas  from  col- 
lapsing, the  IMF  enters  the  arrangement 
with  the  tax  dollars  provided  by  the  U.S. 
and  others,  to  provide  interim  interest  pay- 
menU  and  banking  fees  for  restructuring 
the  loans. 

A  requirement  that  the  international 
bankers,  rather  than  the  taxpayer,  realize 
the  loss  from  a  realistic  adjustment  of  these 
loans,  seems  justified.  Most  debtors  are  able 
to  pay  interest  on  all  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  loans.  Banks  would  be  required  to  take 
losses  on  only  this  portion  of  their  total 
lending.  These  losses  would  require  reduced 
bank  dividends  or,  in  rare  cases,  a  loss  of 
bank  capiUl. 

Depositors  would  not  be  endangered,  as 
their  deposits  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
government.  It  is  better  to  use  Ux  dollars  to 
guarantee  bank  depositors  than  to  guaran- 
tee bank  profiU. 

Clause  7:  That  United  SUtes  banks  should 
be  allowed  to  increase  deductible  loss  re- 
serves in  order  to  make  these  write-downs 
without  endangering  the  banking  system. 

Many  ^alysts  believe  that  the  current 
problem  points  out  a  flaw  in  the  system  of 
accumulating  loan  loss  reserve  in  the  bank- 
ing system.  Banks  are  currently  allowed  to 
set  aside,  Ux-free,  a  reserve  equal  to  I  per- 
cent of  their  loans.  Ironically,  this  allow- 
ance is  to  be  reduced  to  0.6  percent  under 
new  IRS  regulations. 

This  reserve  enables  banks  to  absorb 
losses  on  loans  without  endangering  depos- 
its, capital  or  dividends.  Since  loan  losses 
are  deductible  from  Uxable  income,  just  as 
any  other  business  loss,  the  system  of  esUb- 
lishing  tax-free  reserves  alters  the  timing  of 
tax  payments  rather  than  the  amount  of 
payment.  The  short-term  retention  of 
income  by  the  banks  is  cheap  insurance. 

As  a  means  of  insuring  against  liquidity 
crises,  the  loan  loss  set  aside  should  be  in- 
creased. Cireorge  Champion,  former  chair- 
man of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  an  op- 
ponent of  any  increase  in  IMF  funding,  esti- 
mates that  allowing  reserves  of  3-5  percent 
of  loans  would  provide  adequate  protection 
without  requiring  increased  funds  for  the 
IMF  and  further  government  intervention 
in  the  allocation  of  capital.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Moorhead  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  May  23.  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  May  25.  to  attend 
son's  graduation  at  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Pish  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  May  23.  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 
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Mr.  MABTunx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WucRT).  untU  July  1,  on  account  of 
heart  surgery. 

Mr.  KoLTn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WucRT).  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 


Mr.  PicKLB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WuoBT).  after  5:40  p.m.  today  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pascsll.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DbWihk)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlts  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  McObath.  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  25. 

Mr.  Hrm.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CooPCR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

BCr.  GoNZALSZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalcs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lahtos,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baowif  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Strattoh.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  SUHOQUIST. 
Mr.  GOODLIHQ. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coona)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Pascsll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoKO  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  PsASS. 

Mr.  LiPiHSKi. 

Mrs.  Byhoh. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  ROWLAMD. 

Mr.  Bahhis. 
Mr.  RoDiRO. 
Mr.  MiifRA. 

Mr.  LSLAHD. 
Mr.  DORGAM. 

Mr.  BnLXHSON. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Bolard. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Kastzmmxier. 

Mr.  Roi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  GEJDElfSON. 

Mr.  SisisKY. 

Mr.  COHYERS. 

Mrs.  Collins  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HURBARD. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  CORRAOA. 

Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  GuARiMi. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkuis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberung.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  prior  to  the  vote  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWihe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  QUILLBH. 

Mr.  McCaih. 

Bfr.  Weber  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  jBrroRos. 
Mr.  Graoisoh . 
Mr.  Skbsh. 

Mr.  CoLEMAH  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Porter. 
ICr.  Shvmwat. 

Mr.  BnjRAKis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PiBLOS. 

Mr.  CoHTE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Htob  in  four  instances. 
BCr.  Camfbbll. 
Mr.  CHAinM.ER. 

Mr.  Laoomarsino  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Baoham. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McKxm AM . 
Mr.  HoPKHts. 
Mr.  DAmmfBTBR. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Kemp. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  May  25.  1983  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  10  reports  of  violations 
of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  pursuant  to  31 
\3S.C.  1517;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  deferrals  and  revised  deferral 
of  budget  authority  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  dated  April  21.  1983 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-51),  pursuant  to  section 
1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  study  the  conversion  from  in-house 
operation  to  commercial  contract  of  various 
functions  at  different  installations,  pursu- 
ant to  section  502<a)  of  Public  Law  96-342; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  plan 
to  study  the  conversion  from  In-house  oper- 


ation to  ooounercial  contract  of  varioua 
functions  at  different  Installstiona,  punu- 
ant  to  section  MXs)  of  Public  Iaw  96-343: 
to  the  C:otniBlttee  on  Armed  Serrloes. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Antatant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbulldinc  and  Logis- 
tics). transmltUnc  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  perfonnance 
the  shelf-stocklng'function  at  the  commis- 
sary store.  Naval  Station.  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  decision  to  convert 
to  contractor  performance  the  equipment 
division  operation  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties at  Oakland  Army  Base.  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
Force  Management,  transmitting  reports 
filed  covering  fiscal  year  1983  by  former 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
fense Department  currently  employed  by 
defense  contractors,  and  current  Defense 
Department  employees  formerly  employed 
by  defense  contractors  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2397;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  propoaed 
trade  regulation  rule  concerning  the  care  la- 
beling of  textile  wearing  apparel  and  certain 
piece  goods,  pursuant  to  section  21(1  HI)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1 192.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  reports  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  on  scientific  exchange  activities 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  pursuant  to  section 
126<a)  of  Public  Law  97-241;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  of  items  proposed  for 
removal  from  the  U.S.  munitions  list  that 
no  longer  warrant  export  controls  under 
section  38.  pursuant  to  section  38(f)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  license  for 
the  export  of  defense  articles  and  services 
sold  commercially  under  a  contract  to 
Kourou.  French  Guiana  (Transmittal  No. 
MC-12-83).  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  fourth  aimual 
report  on  public  lands  management,  as  of 
October  31.  1982.  pursuant  to  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1 196.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of  Interi- 
or, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $60,492.54  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Superior  Oil  Co..  Gulf  Oil  Ex- 
ploration St  Production  Co.,  Chevron  U.S.A. 
Inc..  Phillipe  Petroleum  Co..  and  Mobil  Oil 
Corp..  pursuant  to  section  10<b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Lands  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  Interi- 
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or.  transmitting  notice  of  the 
refund  of  M7.748.86  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
raenta  to  MM>il  Oil  Corp..  Louisiana  I^nd  4c 
ExploratkMK  Arco  OU  *  Oas  CO..  Oeneral 
American  Oil  Co.  of  Texas,  and  Chevron 
U.8JL  Inc.  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Lands  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Minerals 
Managemeitt  Service.  Department  of  Interi- 
or, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  tr2.185.97  In  exoev  royalty  pay- 
menU  to  liobU  OU  Corp..  Chevron  U.S.A. 
Inc.  Shell  OU  Co..  and  Tenneoo  OU  Explo- 
ration &  Production,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Lands  Act  of 
1953.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  oa  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1109.  A  inter  from  the  AcUng  Director. 
Minerals  lAsnagement  Service.  Department 
of  Interior.;  transmitting  notlee  of  the  pro- 
posed refund  of  871.124.39  In  excess  royalty 
paymenU  to  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  PhiUips 
Petroleum  Co..  Gulf  OU  Exploration  &  Pro- 
duction Ca,  and  Texas  Gas  Exploration 
Corp..  pursuant  to  sectlMi  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Lands  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended:  t«  the  C^ommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Antitrust  Division),  transmitting  a 
report  covering  calendar  year  1981  on  iden- 
tical bidding  in  advertised  public  procure- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  7  of  Executive 
Order  10938:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Congressioaal  Intergovernmental  and 
Public  Affairs.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commissioa.  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Commissioa's  activities  under  the  CSovem- 
ment  in  Sunshine  Act  during  the  calendar 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C.  5S2b(J):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tn^nsmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department's  Inspector  Oeneral  cov- 
ering the  period  October  1,  1982,  through 
March  31.  1983.  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of 
Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operationa 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operationa 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operationa 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  propoaed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  UJB.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary     of     Defense     (Administration), 


transmitting  notice  of  a  propoaed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S83a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  alteration 
of  bridges  for  fiscal  year  1984.  for  all  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Army's  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  Brewton  and  East  Brewton,  Ala., 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Army's  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  Plattin  Creek  Basin,  Mo.,  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation: 
to  the  C^ommittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  printed  copies  of  the 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Forest  Service,  including  the  annual  re- 
ports required  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  replace  photocopies 
sulxnltted  on  February  15.  1983;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBUC 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2968.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  for  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-189,  Pt.  II). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  F'UQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  Report  on  a  review  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  issues  in  the  regu- 
lation of  cotton  dust  in  primary  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  (Rept.  No.  98-215).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  Report  on  review  of  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  carcinogenic  risk  assessment  on 
formaldehyde  (Rept.  No.  98-216).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  .3132.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-217). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGEXL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2934.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1985  the  health  plan- 


ning authority  imder  that  act  and  to  repeal 
that  authority  September  30,  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-218).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  206.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  5.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Fund  from 
which  coastal  States  shall  receive  block 
grants  (Rept  No.  98-219).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  207.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1590.  a  biU  to 
provide  emergency  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  and  unnnployed  persons  and  to  im- 
prove the  commodity  distribution  program 
(Rept.  No.  98-220).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  208.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2350,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  the  authorities  under  that 
act  relating  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Research  Insti- 
tutes, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
221).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  209.  Resolution 
waving  certain  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
3069.  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-222).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3133.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-223).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr.    Roberts,    and    Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska): 
H.R.  3101.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  guarantee,  in  kind,  contracts 
made  by  producers  to  supply  agricultural 
commodities    to    manufacturers    of    liquid 
fuels;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.  3102.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  the  estab- 
lished prices  for  the  1984  or  1985  crop  of 
wheat,  com,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  as  appro- 
priate but  at  no  less  than  that  for  the  1983 
crop  of  the  conmiodity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO): 

H.R.  3103.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  emergency 
relief  under  title  23,  United  States  Ctode.  in 
fiscal  year  1983  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
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By  lir.  BEUiENSON  <for  hlauelf.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Batu.  Mr.  Bbdbx.  Mr. 
Bmmr.  Mr.  Banmat.  Mr.  Bbmam, 
Mr.     Bomoa    of    Mlchlfmn.    Mrs. 
BozBU  Mr.  Baooiu.  Mr.  Biowii  of 
OaUfomia.      Mr.     Ciiockztt.     Mr. 
DMcau.  Mr.  db  Lugo.  Mr.  Dowmr 
of  New   York.   Mr.   Dymallt.   Mr. 
beu.  Mr.  Ebwabm  of  California. 
Mr.  Paiio.  Mr.  Picn.  Mr.  Ouhhuch. 
Mr.  OooBuiw.  Mr.  Ouoo.  Mr.  Ouak- 
m.   Mr.    Hakkim.    Mr.    HnmL   of 
MidUgan.  Mr.  Horroii.  Mr.  Hughkb. 
Mr.  jAGon.  Mr.  Jarroaos.  Mr.  Laco- 
tULMMimo.  Mr.  Lahtos.  Mr.  tBoum  of 
California.  Mr.  Ixrmam  of  Florida. 
Mr.  iMnm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowkkt 
of    California.    Mr.    Makkxy.    Mr. 
Matsui.  Ms.  MurauKi.  Mr.  Minra. 
Mr.  MoAKLSY.  Mr.  Morkison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Mkabxx.  Mr.  Nkal.  Mr. 
OrniiGBK.  Mr.  Owras.  Mr.  PAwrrrA, 
Mr.     Pattbmoh.    Mr.     Pkask,    Mr. 
PiFPsa.  Mr.  PKni.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.     Ratchpchu*.     Mr.     Rno.     Mr. 
RoDmo.  Mr.  Rok.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
ScHSon.  Mrs.  ScHimDnt.  Mr.  Scbu- 
im.  Mr.  SKUsauHC.  Mr.  Simom.  Mr. 
SMrrH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stokks.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Vemto.  Mr. 
Waxman.    Mr.    Wsiss.    Mr.    Whitx- 
HuasT.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Yatxs): 
HJl.  3104.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  the  importing  into,  and  the  exporting 
from,  the  United  States  of  elephants,  and 
elephant  products:   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOl: 
H.R.  3105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  esUbllsh  an  Office  of 
Ethnic  Affairs  within  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
BJl.  3106.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  3107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  prohibition 
on   the  construction   of   naval   vessels,   or 
major  components  of  naval  vessels,  overseas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  dk  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoaBADA.  Mr.  Wbight.  Mr.  Folky. 
Mr.  Albxander,  Mr.  JcNKiifs.  Mr. 
SHAmroH,  Mr.  I>ui«can.  Mr.  Rancbl. 
Mr.  Hbttbl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Poao  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  LoJAN.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
HoWARO.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Rodimo.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Moaklxy.  Mr. 
Mrchxll.  Mr.  Pdqua.  Mr.  Myers. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Rogebs,  Mr.  Aodab- 
K>.  Mr.  HAmtEascHMiDT.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  BoLAJio.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hetner. 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  St  Oebmaih.  Mr. 
Dbllvms,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  BfuiRA.  Mr.  Obbbstar.  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS.  Mr.  TonNC  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Kazem.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Mabkxy,  Mr.  Seibbbliiig.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mrs.  Schboedxb.  Mr.  Gabcia. 
Mr.  Lbland.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  db  la  Gabza.  Mr. 
HucKABY,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
STBATToa.  Mr.  Bemnett.  Mr.  Gonza- 
LBX.  Mr.  Pattxbsor.  Mr.  Gbay.  Mr. 
Smoii.  Mr.  MuaniY.  Mr.  Shabt,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 


Mr.     HooHBB.     Mr.     Bbbaux,     Mr. 
BiAOGi.  Mr.  D'Amodbb.  Mr.  Walobbi. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Bdell.  Mr.  Srous. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  AoCoiii,  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Bonbb  of  Tenneaaee.  Mr.  Cabr. 
Mr.  Chatpell.  Mr.  Cbockxit.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  DomnoxY.  Mr.  Dwybr 
of  New  Jersey.  Ms.   FEaaABO.  Mr. 
FOouktta.  Mr.  Pobd  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Mabtimez.  Mr.  Kildex.  Mr.  Ko- 
oovsEK.  Mr.  IiAirros.  Mr.  Lowby  of 
Washington.    Mr.    Mavbodlbs,    Mr. 
McHdch.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.    Ratchpobo.   Mr.   Roemeb.   Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sunia.   Mr.   Torbes.   Mr.   TaAXLsa. 
Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Richabosoh.  Mr.  Obtiz.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Owen«>: 
HJl.  3108.  A  bill  to  protect  the  U.S.  Carib- 
bean possessions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  3109.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  transfer  prosecutorial  authority 
for  local  offenses  and  custodial  responsibil- 
ity for  prisoners  convicted  of  local  offenses 
to  the  D.C.  government,  to  provide  for  the 
local  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  D.C. 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Dorgan.  and 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  3110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain  tax 
incentives  for  property  used  by  governments 
and  other  tax-exempt  entities;  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa.vs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.    3111.   A   bill    to   declare   that    the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Kaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  3112.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Federal- 
SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  extended 
benefits  will  be  payable  in  any  State  in 
which  the  rate  of  regular  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  9  percent:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  3113.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  domestic 
automobile  industry  in  the  United  States: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means:  Energy  and  Commerce:  Rules:  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
H.R.  3114.  A  bill  to  improve  congressional 
oversight  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency:  to  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  3115.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  duplicative  audit  require- 
menU  with  respect  to  the  disabled  American 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  3116.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  fixed 
contribution  multiemployer  pension  plans 
from  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3117.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings 
llmiution  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  3118.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  for  partldpantB  in  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dlnbUlty 
system:  JoinUy.  to  the  Conmittees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  OvU  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  3119.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  incluakm  of  the 
services  of  licenaed  practical  nuraes  under 
medicare  and  medicaid:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3120.  A  biU  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
eligible  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  -  insur- 
ance program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3121.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  dental 
care,  eye  care,  hearing  aids,  physical  check- 
ups, and  foot  care  among  the  items  and 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program,  and  to  provide  safeguards  against 
consumer  abuse  in  the  provision  of  these 
items  and  services:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3122.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  medicare  for  routine 
Papanicolaou  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uter- 
ine cancer:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  3123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  admission  to 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  for  psy- 
chiatric evaluation  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans who  have  been  determined  to  require 
such  evaluation  and  treatment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3124.  A  bill  to  extend  in  the  case  of 
certain  decedents  the  period  during  which 
no  recapture  tax  is  imposed  under  the  spe- 
cial estate  tax  valuation  provisions  for  cer- 
tain farm,  et  cetera,  real  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McColldm.  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Sensenbbenner): 
H.R.  3125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  reassign- 
ment of  cerUin  Federal  cases  upon  request 
of  a  party:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Durbin): 
H.R.  3126.  A  bill  to  make  construction  of  a 
cerUin  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  City, 
III.,  and  Florence,  III.,  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  highway  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (by  request): 
H.R.  3127.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual 
and  aggregate  loan  limits  under  the  insured, 
guaranteed,  and  direct  student  loan  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  3128.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Wyoen.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
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CulioBR.  Mr.  Ebwakbs  of  California. 

Mr.  EvANB  of  lowm,  Mr.  Faxio,  Mr. 

Fis^  Mr.  FoasTTHB.  Mr.  Vuon.  Mr. 

GUBBfsoN.     Mr.     aooBLmo.     Mr. 

GtUiAH.  Mr.  HonoH.  Mr.  Hcinca. 

Mr!  jBPToaoa.  Mr.  Kbmf.  Mr.  La- 

Paux.    Mr.    LiACH    of    Iowa.    Mr. 

iJELaHD,  Mr.  iMrm  of  Callfomia. 

Mr.    LuNoim.    Mr.    MAaxsr.    Mr. 

McNuLTT.      Mr.      MoLOiAai.      Mr. 

MaAzBK.  Mr.  Ottdncr.  Mr.  Putcr- 

naoi  Mr.  Pobbbll.  Mr.  Sntoaaxi.  Mr. 

Stokes.  Mr.  Swipt.  Mr.  Sthak.  Mr. 

Ta«ke.  Mrs.  VocAMOviCR.  Mr.  Wal- 

GBAi.  Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  WnxuMB  of 

Mofitana,  Mr.  Wicth.  Mr.  Wibb.  Mr. 

BatANT.  Mr.  Contc  Mr.  PoBTsa.  Mr. 

McCamoless.      Mr.      Ldjah.      Mr. 

DoiCAN.    Mr.    SxNsnBaaNNER.    Mr. 

WAkMAN.  Mr.  VAiran  Jagt.  Mr.  Rin- 

ALI16.  Mrs.  CoLum.  Mr.  TAnzm.  Mr. 
.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  AuCoih. 

and  Mr.  McCdbst): 
H.R.  3ia».  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Responae.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  generate 
additional  revenues  for  the  Superfund  to 
provide  Incentives  for  hazardous  waste  recy- 
cling and  to  provide  for  certain  additional 
forms  of  assistance  respecting  releases  of 
hazardous  substances,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenae  Code  of  1954  to  impose  (in  lieu 
of  the  Superfund  taxes  on  petroleum  and 
chemical  feedstocks)  an  additional  tax  on 
hazardous  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  3130.  A  bill  to  authorize  amendments 
to  certain  repayment  and  water  service  con- 
tracts for  the  Frenchman  unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  MIsaouri  River  basin  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  3132.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  3133.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February    1,    1984,   as   "National   Enrolled 
Agents  IHy":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Rea  278.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  2 
through  6ctober  8.  1983.  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Gilman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Broompielo.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs. 

SCHROBDER,      Mr.      TORRICELU,      Mr. 

Walcren.  Mr.  WoRTLBY,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mn     FoRSYTHE.     Mr.     Roe,     Mr. 
AuCoiN,  and  Mr.  Owens): 
HJ.  Rea  279.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  re- 
duction   of    emigration    from    the    Soviet 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lorr. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Coua- 
TE«.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hileb,  Mr.  Foa- 
vrkam,  Mr.  CHAHinjta.  Mr.  Drxibr  of 


California.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Burton.  Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Lojan. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Hunteb,  Mr.  Be- 

THUNE.  Mr.  LONGBEN.  Mr.  LOWERY  Of 

California.  Mr.   Hyde.  Mr.   Danne- 
METBU  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr.  Gekas,  and 
Mr.  DiWiNE): 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  international 
financial    system;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.  Rca.  305.  Resolution  to  require  the 
Subcommittee      on      Telecommunications. 
Consumer  Protection,  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  Commerce  to  in- 
vestigate certain  actions  taken  by  the  Feder- 
al  Communications   Commission   with   re- 
spect to  the  revocation  of  the  broadcasting 
license  of  Faith  Center.  Inc.,  San  Bernar- 
dino. Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

143.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
the  Milk  Production  Tax  Resolution:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

144.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  a  nuclear 
freeze:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

145.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  arms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

146.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  funding  for 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 


PRIVATE  BILCS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Bfr.  WAXMAN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3131)  for  the  relief  of  Marina  Kunyavsky; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  41:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  S3:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah 
Weber,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  491:  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  McCol- 
lum. 

H.R.  511:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Robebts,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  and  Mr.  Shum- 

WAY. 

H.R.  626:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  694:  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  695:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

HJl.  800:  Mrs.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  836:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
BaowN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 


Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Mabtin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  BoNioa  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ixlahd. 
and  Mr.  Foglictta. 

H.R.  876:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  877:  Mr.  Dreieb  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Debrick.  Mrs. 
BoxEB.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Seibebung.  Mr.  Dubbin,  BCr.  Cabpex. 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr 
Stark,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Lelano.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dymallt.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor 
nia.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  McKiN 
NEY,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing 
ton.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  C^oleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Bfr.  Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Milleb  of 
California,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mrs.  Col- 

UNS. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  1147:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1174:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Chappell,  Ms.  Ferraro, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Lott. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  1255:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  SMrni  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McCuroy,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Burton,  and 
Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1347:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1373:  Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mr.  McNul- 
ty. 

H.R.  1386:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1452:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1589:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Dixon,  Bfr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Bfr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  1624:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Bfr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  LowTERY  Of  California.  Bfr. 
Kogovsek,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Simon.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  Sisisky. 
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HJt  n4»:  Mr.  Tatlok.  Mr.  OiPHAiior.  Mr. 
BomoR  of  MIchion.  and  Mr.  Roukts. 

HJt.  1753:  Mr.  Frank. 

HJL  17M:  Mr.  Pauo.  Mr.  Traxui.  and 
Mn-SaoKWOL 

HJL  1870:  Mr.  Amnunifs  of  Texms.  Mr.  Ap- 
puoatr.  Mr.  Barharb.  Mr.  BRmnrr.  Mr. 
Bbtill.  Mr.  BiAOGi.  Mr.  Borhlrrt.  Mr. 
Bomoa  of  Michiian.  Mr.  Boochrr.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Browk  of  California.  Mr. 
Brtakt.  BIr.  BURTOM.  Mr.  Coktr.  Mr.  Con- 

TOR.     Mr.     CORCORAN.     Mr.     CORRAOA.     Mr. 

Duncan.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Ebgar.  Mr.  Eno- 
usH.  Mr.  Erunrorn.  Mr.  Fdro  of  Tennes- 
aee.  Mr.  Forsytbx.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Hansbn  of  Utah.  Mr.  Huchrs.  Mr. 
HimTRR.  Mr.  Htrrro.  Mr.  Hybk.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Lkvin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  liONC  of  Uiuisi 
ana.  Mr.  dr  Loco.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  MARxrir. 
Mr.  McCanblrss.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Moak- 
LKT.  Mr.  MONTGOMRRT.  Mr.  Mrazzk.  Mr. 
MORPBT.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  OaRR- 
•TAR.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Pattirson,  Mr. 
Pinny.  Mr.  Prick.  Mr.  PnncHMO,  Mr. 
Rangrl.  Mr.  RiNAUW.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
RowLANO.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Schaerr. 
Mr.  SaimwAY.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Toriiiceixi. 
Rnd  Mr.  Harrison. 

HJt  1«73:  Mr.  Moaklxy.  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr. 
MncRKLL.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Saro.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Markry.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

HJt  ItlO:  Mr.  Spratt. 

HJt  1»1«:  Mr.  McCandlrss.  Mr.  Evans  of 
nUnois.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  inO:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
MiLLRR  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Biagci. 

H.R.  1»38:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1943:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  aOS3:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kostmaybr. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Swipt. 

HJt  1071:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.   Morrison  of  Washington,   and   Mrs. 

SCHRORDBR. 

H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Curger.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Stangrlano.  Mr.  Vanser  Jact.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KXR.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Shumway.  and  Mr. 
Daniel. 

HJt  2130:  Mr.  MrrcHELL. 

H.R.  2138:  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  2157:  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Pmtcharo.  and  Mr.  Zarlocki. 

HJt  2168:  Mr.  Sonia.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Frank.  Us.  Kaptvr.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Frbnzel.  Mr. 
Rangbl.  Mr.  HoTTO.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Gbidrnson.  Mr.  FEighan.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Drlloms,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

HJt  2213:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2299:  Mr.  Bevill  and  Mr.  Osxrstar. 

HJl.  2380:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R  2382:  BIr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cunger.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Puppo.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
GooDUNG.  Mr.  Drnny  Smith.  Mr.  Sund- 
quist.  Mr.  Dadr.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Latta. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslu. 

HJl.  2472:  Mr.  Wolp. 

HJl.  2483:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Markey,  Ms. 

Kaptur.    Mr.    Brown    of    California.    Mr. 

MncHBLL.  Mr.  Ratchporo.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 

Tallon.  Ms.  FRRRARa  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJt  2490:  Mr.  Crockett.  Bfr.  Bonker.  and 

Mr.  ACKRRMAN. 

HJt  2491:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  MncHELL.  Mr. 
Wbatrr.  Mr.  PRXNZEL.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
Ebwarbs  of  California. 

HJt  2847:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Peighan, 
Mr.  MoRPBY.  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

HJl.  2635:  Mr.  Shiimway. 
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HJl.  2700:  Mr.  Ottihobr  and  Mr.  Prrnzh. 
HJl.  2735:  Mr.  O'Brien. 
H.R.  2759:  Mr.  Rorrrts  and  Mr.  Drxier  of 
California. 

H.R.  2830:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Hydr. 

H.R.  2837:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Schror- 
DiR.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rorerts. 
Mr.  Gbjdrnson.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Cunger.  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
Mr.  Brilenson. 

H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Roysal.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Gray.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Leland.   Mr.  ScHUMER.   Mr.   Conyers.  Mr. 
Owens.   Mr.   Ottincbr.   Mr.   Addarro.   Mr. 
BiACGi.    Mr.    Miller    of    California.    Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 
H.R.  2937:  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.R.  2941:  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.R.  2981:  Mr.  Madigan. 
H.R.  2988:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3027:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Edcar.  and  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  3071:  Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh. 
H.R.  3073:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
H  J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Vandercriff.  Mr.  Jeftords.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  105;  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Erd- 
REicH,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.   Roemer,   Mr.   Sunia,   Mr.   Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Ben- 
nttt.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  de 
Lugo. 
H.J.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Mavroules. 
H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Yates,    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr.    Norton,    Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  La- 
Palce,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Upinski, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Waxman,   Mr.  Simon.   Mr.   Chandler.  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  McNuLTY. 
H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Tauke  and  Ms.  Snowe. 
H.J.  Res.  201:  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hedelu  Mr. 
Burton.  Mr.  Daur.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.   Mr.   Rudo.  Mr.  Durrin.   Mr. 
Stokes.    Mr.     Carper.    Mr.    Hoybr.    Mr. 
Sawyxr.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Pbppbr.   Mr.   ScHUMXR,   Mr.   Walker.   Mr. 
Minish.    Mr.    NowAK.    Mr.    Traxlbr.    Mr. 


Grrem.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Markxy.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Conablb.  Mrs. 
BoxBR.  Mr.  ToRRicBLU.  Mr.  Ruialoo.  Mr. 
Chappbll.  Mr.  Saro.  Mr.  Micbxl.  Mr. 
CoooHUN.  Mr.  Yatroh.  Mr.  Mavxoulbs.  Mr. 
BiuRAKis.  Mr.  BoHioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  2U- 
RLOCKI.  Mr.  MiLLBR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kiun. 
Mr.  Bbrbutbr.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Barnbs.  Mr. 
Towns.  Ux.  Archer.  Mr,  Fbigran.  Mr, 
Stancbland.  Mrs.  Schnbidbr.  Mr.  McDak, 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Bis.  Mikdlski.  BIr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  AcKBRMAN.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Vento.  BIr.  Nichols,  BIr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Simon.  BIr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Phiup 
M.  Crane.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Colbman  of  Blis- 
souri.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Livingston.  BIr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Hbpnbr.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Olilahoma.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Wolp. 

H.J.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  BRrrr,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jacors.  BIr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  McNulty,  Bis. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki. 
H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  SMrm  of  Florida. 
H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Siuiander,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Pocu- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Reid. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  BIr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Neal,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr. 
Berman. 
H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Porsythe. 
H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Orbrstar,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Jacobs,  BIr.  Torricblu,  BIr. 
Gradison,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Feichan,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Ackbrman,  Mr. 
Saro,  and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Grjdbnson,  BIr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Lantos,  BIr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Ms. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Traxlbr.  BIr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Fish.  BIr.  Royral.  and  BIr. 
Dixon. 

H.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Mineta,  BIr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Drbier  of  California.  Mr.  Orxbn.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Danhbmbybr. 
Mr.  AoCoiN.  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  McCand- 
LBSS.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Corrada.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 
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H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  AuCon.  Mr.  BBvnx,  Mr. 
BomoR  of  Blichigan.  Mr.  Down.  Mr. 
DwTiR  of  New  Jerwy.  Mr.  Cour.  Mr. 
Oatbos.  bit.  GnBom.  Mtb.  Hau.  of  Indiana. 
BIr.  nvmm.  BIr.  Kiuia,  Mr.  Kormatir. 
BIr.  LaPalcb.  Bfr.  Unman,  Mrs.  Uuenm  of 
minois.  BIr.  BIabioaii.  Mr.  MnatHA.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Ut.  O'Bribm.  Bfr.  Pattbron.  Bfr. 
Rahau,  Bfr.  Sawtir.  Bfr.  Sbboujiio.  Mr. 
SiMO*.  Mr.  Stubbs.  Bfr.  Walorbh,  Bfr. 
WoLPB.  uid  Bfr.  Young  of  Florida. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND    RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXIL 

sponsors  were  deleted  from  public  bills 

and  resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1694:  Mr.  Rahaix. 
H.R.  2696:  Bfr.  Pbppbr  and  Bfr.  Smrb  of 
Florida. 
H.R.  3021:  Mrs.  BfARTm  of  niiiK^s. 


line       24.       strike       out 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows:   I 

I  H.R.  2969 

By  Mr.  DELLUBfS: 
—Page  16.  strike  out  "program—"  on  line  4 
and  all  that  follows  throu^  "(2)"  on  line  8 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "prognun". 

By  Bfr.  MONTGOBfERT: 
—Page       16.       line       33.       strike       out 
"$17.598Jt0.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,588,810,000". 

Page  16.  line  25.  strike  out 
"$6,369,187,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,359,187,000". 

Page       30. 
"$1,153,608,000" 
"$1.181,608.000" 

Page  21.  line  3.  strike  out  "8225.508.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$220,606,000". 

Page  21.  line  4.  strike  out  "$836,162,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$865,662,000". 

Page  21.  line  6,  strike  out  "$83,228,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "884.828.000". 

Page  21.  line  7.  strike  out  "88.702.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,502,000". 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
—Page  23.  after  line  30.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  Before  providing  any  service  under  the 
authority  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee under  which  the  Committee  agrees 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  cost 
of  certain  services,  to  be  specified  in  the 
agreement,  that  may  be  provided  by  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  under  the  authority  of 
thia  section.  The  services  to  be  specified  in 
the  agreement  are  services  for  which  the 
need  is  reasonably  foreseeable  before  the 
beginning  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad  and  for 
wliich  the  contracting  for  the  provision  of 
such  services  by  the  Committee  would  have 
been  prudent  under  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  XXIII  Olympiad. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
—Page  42.  after  line  17.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SPECIAL  PAY  POR  DUTY  SUBJECT  TO  HOSTILE 
PIRB  POR  »«■»«■«««  OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
SBRVINC  IN  LERANON 

Sac  1009.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  Lebanon  during  any 
month  shall  be  paid  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 310  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
that  month. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  pay  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment to  each  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  his  jurisdiction  who  served  in  Leba- 
non during  the  period  beginning  on  October 
1.  1982.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1983. 
Each  such  payment  shall  be  in  the  total 
amount  the  member  would  have  received 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  such  period  by  reason  of  service  in 
Lebanon  if  subsection  (a)  had  been  in  effect 
on  October  1, 1982. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  The  authority  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  section  is  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriated  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

(d)  This  section  shall  terminate  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
from  deployment  in  and  around  Beirut.  Leb- 
anon, as  part  of  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping effort  in  Lebanon. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 
—Page  14,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  None  of  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force  or  pursuant  to  any  previously 
enacted  authorization  may  be  used  for  oper- 
ational testing  of  an  antisatellite  weapon 
until  authorized  by  subsequent  act  of  Con- 
gress. 


H.R.  3069 
By  BIr.  DANNEMEYER: 
—On  Page  50.  line  3,  insert  after  the  word 
"completes"  the  following:  "on  or  before 
July  1. 1983." 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  give  the 
Comptroller  General  a  timeframe  for  the 
completion  of  the  review  of  the  regulations 
published  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, which  is  called  for  in  the  bill. 


By  BIr.  DELLUBIS: 
—Page  8.  strike  out  lines  2  through  5. 

By  Mr.  FROST: 
—Page  28.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  item: 

MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  SALARIES 
AND  EXPENSES 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  may  not  plan,  design,  imple- 
ment, or  administer  (1)  the  transfer  of  any 
of  the  responsibilities  of  an  area  office  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  operation  on  Blay  19.  1983.  to 
an  office  of  the  Department  that  is  located 
in  another  unit  of  general  local  government; 
or  (2)  the  closing  of  any  regional  office  of 
the  Department  in  operation  on  Bfay  19. 
1983.  or  the  transfer  of  any  responsibilities 
of  such  regional  office  to  an  office  of  the 
Department  that  is  located  in  another  unit 
of  general  local  government.  The  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applica- 
ble beginning  May  19,  1983,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  compliance  with  such  pro- 
visions. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
—Page  38,  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Center  for  Disease  Control  and  National 
Institutes  of  Health 

acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
For  research,  surveillance  and  other  ap- 
propriate activities  with  respect  to  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS). 
$12,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
—Page  17,  after  line  7,  insert: 

No  amount  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (or  his  delegate)  or  by  any  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  any  land  or  interest  in 
land  within  the  Tensas  River  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  under  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
to  any  land  or  interest  in  land  owned,  as  of 
May  25,  1983,  by  the  Chicago  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
—Strike  out  page  39,  line  22,  through  page 
40,  line  2,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "West  Cen- 
tral Front  of  the  Capitol",  $49,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  West  Central  Front  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  without  change  of  lo- 
cation or  change  of  the  present  architectur- 
al appearance  thereof. 
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RETAIN  THIRD-TEAR  TAX  CUT. 
INDEXING 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 

III  THE  Rouss  x)9  asnussNTATrvcs 

Twadav,  May  24, 19*3 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attenthm.  and  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend.  Vm  Wean, 
which  appears  in  the  current  edition 
of  Human  Events. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  third- 
year  tax  cut.  and  income  tax  indexing, 
must  be  retained  if  the  United  SUtes 
is  to  continue  the  economic  recovery 
currently  in  progress.  Congressman 
Wcam  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
dear  and  concise  arguments  on  behalf 
of  the  tax  reforms  the  Congress  ap- 
proved in  1981.  but  which  now  are 
under  attack  in  some  quarters. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  share  his 
commitment  to  retaining  the  third- 
year  tax  cut  and  income  tax  indexing. 
My  constituents  in  Texas  have  made 
clear  to  me  in  letters,  in  telephone 
calls,  and  at  town  meetings  their 
desire  to  see  the  third-year  tax  cut. 
and  indexing,  kept  in  place.  They  be- 
lieve, as  my  colleague's  constituents  in 
Minnesota  believe,  that  we  simply 
cannot  tax  ourselves  into  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Congress- 
nuui  Wcaia's  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  the  House  and 
Senate  work  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  fiscal  1984  budget. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

(Prom  Human  Events.  May  28. 1983] 

Tmw-TiAi  Tax  Cut  ahd  Imnmc  Must  Bk 

Fought  rem  m  Concrcss 

(By  RepreaenUtlve  Vin  Weber) 

Four  years  ago.  as  the  Tax  Rebellion 
raged  sctosb  the  nation.  Republicans  made  a 
promise  to  the  American  people:  we  would 
reduce  taxes  on  all  Americans.  That  was  a 
simple  but  very  potent  message.  Virtually 
every  Republican  congressional,  senatorial 
and  gubernatorial  candidate  In  1978  em- 
braced Kemp-Roth,  or  some  version  thereof. 

Two  years  later,  we  sent  the  same  message 
to  the  American  people:  vote  Republican  for 
a  change.  We  promised  to  reduce  taxes  on 
working  Americans  in  order  to  stimulate 
savings  and  Investment  and  put  America 
back  to  work. 

Again,  virtually  every  Republican  candi- 
date for  public  office  embraced  that  prom- 
ise, with  many  Republican  congressional 
candidates  Joining  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  on  the  steps  of  the  VS.  Cap- 
itol on  September  13  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  tax  reduction  for  working 
men  and  women. 

This  simple  promise— tax  reduction  for  all 
Americans— was  the  single  most  significant 


element  of  our  success  in  the  November 
1980  elections,  and  following  thoae  elections 
we  went  about  the  business  of  implementing 
what  we  had  promised.  By  and  large,  we  put 
in  place  an  economic  program  that  would 
achieve  those  goals. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves,  and  the  program 
we  put  into  place,  under  attack— not  only  by 
the  Democratic  "loyal  opposition."  but  from 
within  our  own  ranks! 

The  VS.  House,  having  passed  the 
"Democratic  Budcet, '  has  endorsed  tax  In- 
creases that  can  be  achieved  only  by  repeal- 
ing tax  indexing  and/or  the  third-year  tax 
cut.  The  Senate  now  is  considering  whether 
or  not  to  repeal  these  ntajor  tax  reforms. 
There  are  at  least  three  reasons  to  retain 
these  tax  provisions. 

First,  higher  tax  rates  will  not  translate 
into  lower  federal  deficits.  Second,  fairness 
demands  that  the  third-year  tax  cut  and  In- 
dexing be  reuined.  And  third,  supply-side 
economics,  given  a  chance  to  work  (which  it 
has  not  been),  will  work. 

In  Washington,  higher  revenues  do  not 
result  in  lower  federal  deficits,  but  rather  in 
higher  federal  spending.  Tax  receipU  grew 
from  $40  billion  in  1950  to  a  projected  8659 
billion  in  1984.  a  16-fold  increase  in  reve- 
nues. Government  outlays  over  the  same 
period  skyrocketed  30-fold,  from  $43  billion 
to  almost  $850  billion  for  1984.  Outlays  in- 
creased 20  per  cent  faster  than  government 
revenues.  As  a  result,  government  deficits 
grew  from  .06  per  cent  of  ONP  to  3.12  per 
cent  of  ONP  by  1982. 

Economist  Paul  Oaig  Roberts  argued  in  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  column  some  months 
ago  that  Ux  increases  expand,  rather  than 
shrink,  federal  deficits.  He  looked  at  one 
specific  tax  increase,  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (TEFRA). 
which  was  designed  to  narrow  the  total 
1983-1985  deficit  by  $100  billion,  and  the 
1983-1987  deficit  by  $229  billion. 

But  what  RoberU  discovered,  not  surpris- 
ingly, was  that  the  deficit  estimates  had  not 
shrunk,  as  high-tax  proponents  had  predict- 
ed, but  had  grown  substantially.  Rather 
than  narrowing  by  $229  billion  as  a  result  of 
higher  taxes,  the  deficit  estimates  had 
grown  by  $612  billion— a  swing  of  $841  bil- 
lion in  Just  four  months! 
How  could  such  a  swing  occur? 
First,  because  Congress  will  always  find 
new  ways  to  spend  any  amount  of  money 
raised  through  higher  taxes.  President 
Reacan  was  told  that  TEFRA  would  buy 
him  a  spending  cut  of  $2.80  for  every  $1  of 
tax  increase.  But  according  to  OMB  figures, 
only  $59  bUlion  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's promised  $173-blllion  spending  re- 
ductions ever  materialized,  reducing  the 
ratio  to  59  cents  in  spending  cuts  for  every 
dollar  raised  in  higher  taxes.  And  before  the 
Senate  finishes  work  on  the  budget,  the 
President  may  not  even  get  his  59  cents. 

And  second,  because  the  size  of  the  feder- 
al deficit  is  far  less  determined  by  attempts 
to  fine-tune  the  budget,  i.e.,  raising  reve- 
nues to  reduce  the  deficit,  than  it  is  by  the 
general  level  of  economic  activity  in  the 
nation  at  large. 

Beyond  the  inability  of  higher  tax  rates  to 
narrow  budget  deficits,  the  third-year  tax 


cut  and  income  tax  Indexing  must  be  re- 
tained as  a  matter  of  f  almen  to  middle-  and 
lower-income  Americans.  The  third-year  tax 
cut.  In  fact,  provides  middle-  and  lower- 
Income  Americans  with  their  first  real  tax 
relief.  Wealthy  Americans  received  the  bulk 
of  their  tax  break  back  in  i»gl.  when  the 
top  marginal  tax  rate  was  reduced  from  70 
to  50  percent.  But  middle-  and  lower-income 
Americans'  tax  cuU  that  year  and  last  were 
wiped  out  by  higher  Social  Security  taxes 
and  "bracket  creep." 

It  was  the  third-year  tax  cut  that  was  de- 
signed to  most  help  middle-  and  lower- 
Income  taxpayers,  with  fully  72  percent  of 
the  beneflU  of  that  tax  cut  going  to  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  And  repeal  of  the  third- 
year  tax  cut  would  mean  that  taxpayers 
earning  between  $10,000  and  $50,000  a  year 
would  lose  over  30  percent  of  the  tax  relief 
from  the  cumulative  three-year  tax  cut  pro- 
gram. Upper-income  taxpayers,  those  earn- 
ing over  $200,000  a  year,  would  lose  only  13 
percent  of  their  tax  breaks  if  the  third-year 
cut  is  repealed. 

Repeal  of  Income  tax  Indexing  would  only 
institutionalize,  and  make  permanent,  the 
bias  in  the  Ux  code  against  middle-  and 
lower-income  taxpayers. 

Why?  Because  the  narrower  tax  brackets 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tax  code  push  lower- 
and  middle-income  wage  earners  Into  higher 
tax  brackeU  more  quickly  than  the  wider 
brackeU  at  the  top  of  the  tax  code  push 
upper-income  wage  earners  into  new  brack- 
ets. Most  wealthy  Americans,  who  are  al- 
ready paying  the  maximum  tax  rate,  would 
benefit  little  from  Indexing. 

But  historical  experience  and  fairness 
aside,  tax  cuts— real  tax  cuts— are  more 
needed  today  than  every  before.  The  cur- 
rent recession  wasn't  caused  tiecause  the 
federal  government  didn't  have  enough 
money.  Rather,  it  was  caused  because  the 
business  climate  had  worsened  over  the  last 
couple  of  decades,  particularly  for  Job-creat- 
ing small  businesses.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
it's  now  or  never  for  real  tax  cuts. 

The  American  economy,  in  many  ways, 
can  be  compared  to  the  economy  of  a  trou- 
bled small  business.  Faced  with  high  execu- 
tive salaries,  high  debt  service,  declining 
sales  and  poor  management,  that  small  com- 
pany could  do  any  number  of  things  to  rees- 
Ublish  itself  in  the  market. 

Among  iU  options  are  cutting  salaries,  re- 
ducing its  overhead,  or  Improving  Its  prod- 
uct. While  an  uninformed  observer  might 
contend  that  the  simplest  and  most  reasona- 
ble course  of  action  for  that  business  to  take 
would  be  to  raise  its  prices,  therefore  gener- 
ating additional  revenues,  that  would  be  the 
most  disastrous  policy  that  business  could 
pursue.  But  that  is  exactly  what  many  in 
Congress  are  suggesting  the  federal  govern- 
ment do  to  solve  its  economic  problems: 
raise  taxes  to  generate  additional  revenues 
to  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

l7nfortunately,  that  is  the  kind  of  arro- 
gant and  naive  thinking  embraced  by  too 
many  men  and  women  in  Washington 
who've  simply  forgotten  how  the  economy 
works.  In  the  real  world,  an  unbalanced 
budget  is  a  symptom— not  a  cause— of  the 
economy's  poor  economic  performance. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcntifiet  Matemcncs  or  insertions  which  «re  noc  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Congresi  completely  ignores  this  relatkm- 
ship  wbea  it  tries  to  reduee  the  defteit 
through  tax  Increases.  RaWng  taxes  on  an 
economy  that  has  seen  its  savlngB  base  dry 
up.  iU  tavHtment  choked  off  and  its  pro- 
ductivity gtlfled  is  like  adding  another  leech 
to  a  dylnc  patient  in  the  futile  hope  of 
'bleeding'*  hira  back  to  health. 

A  look  at  the  real  worid  experience  of  the 
past  year  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
need  for  tax  reduction  in  order  to  generate 
increased  revenue  to  the  federsl  govern- 
ment. 

The  largest,  and  only  "real"  tax  cut  effec- 
tive in  IMI,  was  the  reduction  in  the  top 
rate  from  70  to  SO  per  cent.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimated,  at  the  time  the  tax 
cut  was  approved,  that  this  lowering  in  the 
top  rate  would  cost  the  govemncnt  $S  bO- 
lion  in  revenues  in  IMS.  Instead,  tax  reve- 
nues from  upper-income  taxpayers  in  this 
top  bracket  are  running  10  per  cent  higher 
this  year  than  last,  a  dear  signal  that  the 
tax  rate  cut  is  pulling  money  out  of  tax 
shelters  and  into  productive— and  revenue- 
generating— uses. 

Furthermore,  reductions  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  have  resulted  in  dramatic  in- 
creases In  the  amount  of  capital  available  to 
venture  capital  firms.  Private  venture  cap- 
ital partnerships  raised  65  per  cent  more 
funds  in  |he  first  half  of  1962  than  in  the 
first  half  gf  1981. 

Only  by  attracting  more  money  into  sav- 
ings and  investment,  as  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  do  through  lower  tax  rates,  can  we 
hope  to  create  the  kind  of  expanding  econo- 
my that  will  generate  sufficient  revenues  to 
significantly  reduce  federal  defidU. 

So  thea  this  is  the  challenge  before  us: 
create  an  expanding  eccmomy  in  which 
working  Americans  are  encouraged  to  save 
and  invest,  and  an  economy  in  which  busi- 
nesses are  encouraged  to  modernize,  expand 
and  hire  more  workers. 

Congrett  soon  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
endorse  that  kind  of  an  economy  when  it 
votes  to  retain  or  eliminate  the  third-year 
tax  cut  and  income  tax  indexing.  They  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  treat  all  Ameri- 
cans—upper-, middle-,  and  lower-Income 
Americans  alike— fairly.  But  more  than 
that,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  move 
away  from  the  disastrous  economic  policies 
of  the  past  and  make  possible  long-term  eco- 
nomic wel-belng  for  all  Americans. 

I  strong y  urge  them  to  seise  that  oppor- 
tunity an4  retain  the  third-year  tax  cut  and 
income  tax  indexing.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

HON.  J.  ROYROWLAND 

or  OSOMIIA 
IM  THC  HOnSE  OP  RBFRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
has  been  designated  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month"  and.  therefore.  I  want  to 
take  thig  opportunity  to  honor  these 
Americans  who  have  contributed  and. 
with  our  help,  can  continue  to  contrib- 
ute much  to  our  country  and  society. 

There  are  presently  26  million  Amer- 
icans over  the  age  of  65  with  another 
33  million  between  the  ages  of  50  and 
65.  Many  of  these  citizens  entering 
their  golden  years  are  faced  with  the 
fears  of  the  elderly:  increasing  isola- 
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Uon.  logs  of  friends  and  relatives,  and 
debilitatinc  ailments.  A  simple  lack  of 
transptMtation  can  isolate  one  so  that 
he  or  she  cannot  continue  being  a  pro- 
ductive citizen  leading  an  independent 
lifestyle.  Some  older  Americans  feel 
that  after  many  years  of  being  produc- 
tive that  they  now  lead  imfulfilllng 
lives. 

One  organization  that  is  doing  some- 
thing about  this  sitti|ition  is  Green 
Thumb.  Inc.,  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Farmers  Union.  Green  Thumb.  Inc.. 
operates  under  a  grant  agreement 
with  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated under  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  contributions  from  local 
and  State  agencies. 

Green  Thumb.  Inc..  recognizes  an 
important  fundamental  philosophy  for 
all  older  Americans— that  is.  the  right 
and  the  need  to  work.  Green  Thumb. 
Inc.,  projects  demonstrate  the  value  of 
senior  workers  to  their  commimities 
and  s(x;iety.  Some  of  the  types  of 
projects  involved  are:  Outdoor  beauti- 
fication  and  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, nutrition,  crime  control,  fire  pre- 
vention, park  development,  informa- 
tion and  referral,  (immunity  and 
senior  centers,  and  a  variety  of  other 
community  and  development  activi- 
ties. All  of  these  projects  provide 
wages  and  an  opportunity,  through 
host  agencies,  for  senior  rural  workers 
to  use  their  skill  and  talent  to  better 
their  communities  in  addition  to  creat- 
ing a  more  autonomous  way  of  life  for 
themselves. 

Green  Thumb.  Inc.,  and  other  senior 
citizens  self-help  organizations  serve 
to  change  stereotypes  of  older  Ameri- 
cans by  demonstrating  to  the  Nation 
that  these  citizens  can  and  should 
work,  thus  decreasing  dependence  on 
public  assistance  and  improving 
himian  group  ass(x:iations.  In  addition, 
they  promote  employment  and  provide 
essential  community  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  most  important  resource  in  the 
United  States  is  its  people.  In  older 
Americans  we  have  a  productive  and 
experienced  group  of  citizens.  Let  us 
draw  from  this  (x>nsiderable  resource. 
Let  us  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  elderly  by  being  support- 
ive, yet,  allowing  them  the  dignity  to 
lead  an  independent  and  fulfilling  life- 
style throughout  their  latter  years.* 


A  COMPLETE  REPORTER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 
•  Ur.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  people  who  discover 
early  in  life  what  they  like  to  do,  and 
are  then  fortunate  enough  to  find 
somebody  to  pay  them  to  do  it. 
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Bob  Holt  is  one  of  those  fortunate 
people.  I  think  Bob  must  have  been 
bom  with  newsprint  on  his  fingers  and 
ink  in  his  blood:  he  will  certainly  go  to 
his  grave  that  way. 

While  still  in  high  school  in  his 
native  Montana,  Bob  got  a  Job  putting 
away  type  at  the  local  newq>aper.  In 
those  days  type  was  something  tangi- 
ble and  weighty— it  was  made  of  lead. 
Anyway,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing appealing  about  the  job  because 
when  Bob  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  he  went  right  to  work 
on  the  Anaconda  Standard  as  a  report- 
er. It  was  the  start  of  a  lifelong  and  re- 
warding career. 

During  World  War  II.  Bob.  like 
many  of  us.  went  into  the  service. 
Again,  gcxxl  fortune  smiled.  be<»use  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Pasadena  Regional 
Army  Hospital— where  he  met  a  lovely 
WAC  named  Lois,  later  to  become  his 
wife.  After  the  war.  Bob  worked  on 
several  papers  around  southern  Cali- 
fornia before  joining  up  in  May  1949, 
with  the  flagship  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  newspapers,  the  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press,  in  my  homer 
town. 

On  May  27.  after  34.  years  and  11 
days.  Bob  will  retire  from  the  Star  as 
the  dean  of  Ventura  Cotmty  reporters. 
In  his  career,  he  has  covered  just 
about  everything  newsworthy  that  has 
happened  in  the  county— politics,  mur- 
ders, natural  disasters— the  full  range 
of  man's  glories  and  follies. 
.  For  the  past  30  years.  Bob  has  also 
written  a  feature  colimui  appearing 
three  times  a  week.  Someone  at  the 
paper  figured  that  works  out  to  well 
over  2  million  words;  "homeric"  is  the 
only  word  that  applies  to  such  a  feat. 

The  reasons  for  Bob's  success  as  a 
reporter  are  clear  he  has  an  inquiring 
mind  and  a  unique  readable  style.  And 
he  works  at  it.  Fair,  objective,  and  in- 
formed with  a  depth  of  backgroimd 
that  makes  even  complex  issues  clear 
for>  the  reader,  his  stories  are  models 
of  journalistic  craftsmanship. 

He  is  a  reporter's  reporter.  He  rises 
at  5  a.m..  reads  12  newspapers  a  day, 
and  has  spent  many  an  election  night 
waiting  up  until  dawn  for  final  re- 
turns. He  is  a  fixture  on  the  county 
s(%ne.  whether  covering  the  Ma 
Duncan  murder  trial  at  the  court- 
house or  water  issues  on  the  Sespe. 
Bob  has  watched  the  transition  of  the 
coimty  from  a  small  town,  agrarian 
community  to  the  present  day,  subur- 
ban megalopolis.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  seen  his  words  transformed  from 
hot  lead  to  cold  type  to  electronic 
blips  in  the  composing  room— his 
career  spanning  the  most  important 
transformation  in  printing  in  the  past 
100  years. 

Bob  claims  he  will  sit  at  his  home  in 
Montalvo  and  loaf  after  his  retire- 
ment. But  he  has  already  agreed  to 
continue      writing      a      twice-weeltly 
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column,  ao  I  do  not  think  we  have 
heard  the  last  word  from  him  yet. 
Which  Is  Just  as  well.  As  his  editor. 
Julius  Guis.  remarked: 

Bob  Holt  has  bten  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  He's  the  kind  of  reporter  every  editor 
wants  on  his  staf  f — poaseased  of  a  lieen  news 
aeiMe.  an  able,  intelligent,  diligent  digger  of 
facts  and  a  fast,  accurate  and  often  brilliant 
writer  *  *  *  (in)  his  intergrity.  reliabUity. 
cheerfulness,  helpfulness  to  Junior  reporters 
and  his  fabulous  store  of  knowledge  and 
quick  recall  of  people  and  events  in  Ventura 
County  •  •  •  a  complete  reporter. 

I  could  not  have  said  it  better 
myself.  Bir.  Speaker,  so  I  will  simply 
close  by  extending  best  wishes  from 
myself,  my  staff,  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Bob 
Holt:  may  you  always  find  more  in 
your  future.* 


DR.  GUILLERMO  UNCO'S  RE- 
SPONSE TO  PROPOSAL  FOR 
CEASE-FIRE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


UM 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSC  OP  MEPRCSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  19S3 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  80  Members  of  the  House 
joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Alvaro  Magana  of  El  Salvador 
and  Dr.  Guillermo  Ungo  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  urging 
both  sides  to  begin  an  indefinite  cease- 
fire on  the  occasion  of  the  Popes  visit. 
On  March  10, 1  inserted  President  MA- 
gana's  response  in  the  Record.  I  have 
now  received  Dr.  Ungo's  response, 
dated  April  2.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  co- 
signers of  my  letter  and  the  public: 
The  letter  follows: 
Revolutiomary  Democratic 

Frort.    El    Salvador.    Central 
America. 

April  2,  1983. 
HoNORARLB  SiRs:  Through  personal  chan- 
nels I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  last 
February  25  which  was  addressed  to  me  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  the  Revolution- 
ary I>mocratic  Front  of  El  Salvador,  and  1 
am  informed  that  a  similar  letter  was  also 
addressed  to  the  Provisional  President  of 
the  Salvadoran  government.  Dr.  Alvaro 
Magana. 

Referring  to  the  concepts  contained  in 
your  letter.  I  would  liiie  in  the  first  place  to 
thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front  and  in  my  own  name  for 
your  concern  and  interest  in  the  dramatic 
and  tragic  situation  that  the  Salvadoran 
people  are  experiencing,  as  well  as  for  the 
willingness  on  your  part  to  contribute  to  the 
search  for  a  political,  not  miliUry.  solution, 
to  the  intense  conflict  that  my  native  land 
is  experiencing. 

We  agree  with  you  in  evaluating  positively 
the  visit  to  fa  Salvador  of  His  Holiness  John 
Paul  II  and  we  hope  from  it  favorable  re- 
sulU  for  the  Understanding  and  the  attain- 
ment of  peace,  through  sincere  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Salvadorans  who  honestly  wish  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  are  present  for 
obtaining  a  democratic  and  lasting  peace. 
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The  pontifical  message  invites  us  to  "over- 
come the  obstacles  to  dialogue"  and  poinU 
out  that  "nobody  should  be  excluded  from 
the  peace  effort":  therefore  we  feel  that  the 
moral  authority  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  an 
important  contribution  to  add  more  will  in 
favor  of  political  efforts  and  against  mili- 
tary efforts. 

Lamentably,  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment persist  in  prolonging  and  deepening 
the  pacification  plan  through  war  and  in 
mainuining  a  repressive  power  structure  in 
El  Salvador,  which  is  causing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths,  including  some  Americans. 
With  a  willingness  to  open  and  travel  the 
road  that  will  lead  us  to  peace  through  a  po- 
litical solution,  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  and  the  Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  have  gone  on  record 
publicly  on  several  occasions  and  have  fol- 
lowed behavior  that  unequivocally  expresses 
their  desire  to  resolve  the  Salvadoran  con- 
flict through  peaceful  means.  We  have  ac- 
cepted proposals  for  mediation  and  we  have 
proposed  direct  dialogue  with  the  Salvador- 
an government,  which  met  with  rejection  by 
the  other  party  and  their  principal  support 
and  sustenance,  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

The  request  that  you  formulated  in  your 
letter.  Honorable  Senators,  obtained  all  of 
our  attention  and  thai  of  the  General  Head- 
quarters of  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front.  Obviously  it  would  require 
a  joint  examination  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  both  FronU.  since  it  is  a  matter  of  a  polit- 
ical-military conflict  in  the  context  of  a  war. 
That  request  of  yours  was  derived  from  the 
plea  of  Monsignor  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas. 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  made  to  both 
forces,  of  the  government  and  the  FDR  and 
the  FMLN,  to  oiiserve  a  truco  on  the  visit  of 
His  Holiness  to  El  Salvador. 

Our  two  Fronts  acceded  to  that  plea  and 
decreed  and  complied  with  a  cease  fire 
during  the  stay  of  His  Holiness  in  our  coun- 
try. It  was  a  political-military  act.  a  concrete 
gesture,  confirming  our  willingness  to  gener- 
ate conditions  favorable  for  creating  a  cli- 
mate that  would  foster  a  dialogue  for  peace. 
Lamentably,  the  response  of  the  Salvadoran 
government  was  once  again  a  demonstration 
of  will  for  war. 

This  will  is  stimulated  and  strengthened 
by  the  behavior  and  position  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment, which  is  dedicated  to  deciding  our  rui- 
tional  destiny  with  greater  military  inter- 
vention. 

We  will  continue  working  with  historic  re- 
sponsibility for  a  political  solution  and 
showing  that  it  is  impossible  to  defeat  us. 
But  we  believe  that  your  efforts  are  of  su- 
preme importance  in  the  sphere  of  your 
powers.  The  principal  factor  that  hinders 
the  doors  of  dialogue  from  being  opened  is 
in  the  United  States  Government.  The  Sal- 
vadoran people  already  cried  out  for  dia- 
logue and  peace  with  justice  with  its  multi- 
tudinal  presence  in  San  Salvador  during  the 
visit  of  His  Holiness.  The  American  people 
can  also  speak  through  you.  distinguished 
and  worthy  representatives  of  that  nation. 
With  indications  of  all  my  respect. 
Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo, 

President,  Revolutionary 

Democratic  Front 

(Translated  by  Deanna  Hammond,  CR8 
Language  Services.  April  28.  1983.)* 
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HON.  OAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHOOB  ISLAND 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1983,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  an  editorial  essay 
by  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  and  the  U.a  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  from  1979-81. 
The  essay,  which  concerned  arms  con- 
trol and  the  strategic  nuclear  threat, 
was  one  of  the  most  succinct,  common- 
sense  summations  of  the  problems  we 
face  that  I  have  read. 

Essentially.  Ambassador  Watson 
makes  two  overriding  points  which  I 
commend  to  all  oiu*  colleagues.  First, 
that  destructive  power  has  multiplied 
beyond  any  credible  need  for  deter- 
rence, and  that  the  average  person 
fully  understands  this.  Second,  that 
the  state  of  technology  now  enables 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  easily  move  beyond  real  de- 
terrence and  verifiability  to  a  nether- 
world of  instability.  Therefore,  the 
time  for  real,  hard  arms  control  is 
now— before  advancing  technology 
places  us  in  a  new  era  of  peril.  But  no 
summation  by  me  can  surpass  a  thor- 
ough reading  of  Ambassador  Watson's 
words.  I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  this  editorial  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 
3.  1983] 

Americans  and  Arms— As  Seen  by  a  Former 
Ambassador  to  Moscow 

(By  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr.) 

Americans  face  a  fateful  choice  on  which 
their  survival  could  well  depend.  They  must 
either  play  a  bigger  role  in  decisions  about 
nuclear  weapons  or  continue  to  allow  poli- 
tics and  technology  to  push  us  closer  and 
closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  has  been  hard 
to  bring  technical  expertise  together  with 
the  political  wisdom  necessary  to  steer  the 
world  away  from  a  holocaust.  Americans 
and  Soviets  failed  to  bring  the  atomic  bomb 
under  international  control,  we  failed  to 
head  off  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  we  failed 
to  see  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  improving 
our  nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  make  them 
useful  for  political  purposes.  Thus  we  have 
driven  each  other  into  a  very  dangerous  sit- 
uation while  thinking  we  were  improving 
our  security. 

At  the  beginning,  neither  politicians  nor 
experts  fully  understood  the  ramifications 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Later,  the  technical  ex- 
perts began  to  spin  out  their  theories  in  im- 
penetrable Jargon.  Now  it  Is  time  to  think 
about  these  matters  in  terms  of  common 
sense  rather  than  gobbledygook.  What  are 
the  basic  facU  of  life  in  the  nuclear  era? 

First,  most  of  us  understand  the  power  of 
the  bombs  used  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
In  Hiroshima.  70.000  people  died  instantly 
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or  soon  after  the  attack  with  a  alncle  primi- 
tive bomb.  Many  others  liter  died  of  dls- 
eaae.  The  pdver  of  that  bomb  was  equal  to 
15.000  tons  of  TNT.  The  US  Titan  mlsBile 
carries  a  warhead  600  tinMs  more  powerful 
than  that  uaed  on  Htmhtma.  and  the  Sovl- 
eU  have  depOlyed  even  larger  warheads. 

Second,  these  weapons  of  immense 
destructive  power  have  multiplied  beyond 
any  conceivable  level  neeonry  for  deter- 
rence. There  are  about  50.000  nudear  weap- 
ons in  the  world  today:  the  United  SUtes 
pooesses  30^000.  the  USSR  has  M.OOO.  and 
England.  Ftence.  and  China  have  a  few 
hundred.  The  US  and  the  USSR  each  have 
about  7.000  strategic  nuclear  warheads  in 
land-based  sUoe  and  submarines,  and  the  US 
has  an  additional  3.000  on  bombers.  If  the 
Soviets  were  deprived  of  all  but  1  percent  of 
their  warheads,  they  could  still  destroy  70 
American  cities.  And  the  same  applies  to  US 
forces. 

Third,  the  capacity  of  technology  for  Im- 
proving these  weapons  is  truly  Impressive- 
and  frightening.  Both  countries  have  de- 
ployed multiple  warheads  on  many  of  their 
missiles,  as  many  as  14  on  some  US  missiles. 
While  some  may  be  turned  off  or  misled  by 
the  Jargon  term  "MIRV"  (for  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicle),  the 
fact  is  that  this  invention  multiplied  the  de- 
structive power  of  each  side's  forces  many 
times  over  and  greatly  increased  instability. 
But  MIRVs  are  not  the  newest  technology. 
The  new  US  Pershing  II  missiles  scheduled 
for  deployment  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  this 
year  will  be  equipped  with  maneuverable  re- 
entry vehicles  or  MARVa  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  technology  momentum 
seems  to  outpace  common  sense  or  even 
comprehension. 

Yet  the  MIRV  case  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  thinking  ahead  about  the  implica- 
tions of  technological  advances.  When  the 
US  first  put  multiple  warheads  on  iU  mis- 
siles, they  gave  it  an  advantage  over  the  So- 
viets. But  once  the  SovieU  developed  and 
deployed  them,  US  land-based  missiles 
became  theoretically  more  vulnerable  to  a 
possible  Soviet  attack.  This  because  one  mis- 
sile could  destroy  several.  Thus,  in  part,  the 
"window  of  vulnerability"  was  of  our  own 
making,  and  the  fact  that  the  window  is 
largely  an  illusion  does  not  obscure  the  re- 
ality that  this  illusory  window  has  driven 
our  security  policy  for  many  years. 

The  US  should  draw  the  proper  lessons 
and  think  carefully  about  the  consequences 
before  deploying  new  technology  innova- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  should  examine  possi- 
bilities of  iron-clad  treaties  to  ban  those 
weapons  which  would  harm  rather  than  in- 
crease security. 

Fourth,  not  all  technological  innovations 
are  dangerous;  some  are  benign  and  useful. 
For  example,  the  development  of  satellite 
reconnaissance  enabled  the  UjS.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bypass  the  issue  of  on-site 
inspection  which  had  blocked  effective 
arms-control  efforts  since  1948.  The  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  missile-carrying  subma- 
rines, which  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  first 
strike,  was  beneficial,  and  the  new  Trident 
submarine  force  is  certainly  a  much  safer 
step  than  building  the  MX. 

But  sea-launched  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  (small,  low-flying  unmanned 
Jet  aircraft  with  great  accuracy  and  destruc- 
tiveness)  should  be  viewed  with  great  con- 
cern since  they  will  be  impossible  to  verify, 
no  matter  how  many  satellites  we  have.  If 
we  don't  negotiate  a  complete  ban.  we  will 
never  know  how  many  a  potential  enemy 
has  deployed  or  where.  Many  say  this  move 
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cannot  be  stopped  but  if  we  were  convinced 
that  the  deployment  would  do  us  no  long- 
term  good  and  the  Soviets  felt  likewise,  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  avoid  deployment. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  fifth  point:  the 
importance  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  conducted  for  over  13  years  by  Ameri- 
can-Soviet represenUtives.  Significant 
agreements  have  been  concluded:  the  Anti- 
BaUistk;  Missile  Treaty,  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  Offensive  Forces,  and  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  UJS.  gov- 
ernment has  declined  to  ratify  SALT  II. 
both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  continue  to  ob- 
serve many  of  its  provisions.  Much  time  has 
been  wasted  haggling  over  minor  points. 
Whether  the  haggling  is  deliberate  foot- 
dragging  or  real  concern  over  secondary 
issues,  the  basic  realities  argue  for  an 
urgent  and  determined  negotiating  effort. 

What  can  individual  Americans  do  to 
produce  saner  policies  for  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  nucler  war? 

The  US  democratic  system  is  a  marvelous 
one  for  achieving  solutions  to  political  prob- 
lems. It  works  out  compromises  among  con- 
flicting groups  which  are  reasonably  well 
aware  of  their  interests  and  informed  about 
the  options.  It  works  best  on  domestic  issues 
which  affect  large  numbers  of  voters.  It 
works  least  well  on  foreign  policy  and  secu- 
rity issues,  particularly  those  where  individ- 
ual intereste  are  not  clear  or  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  too  complex  for  nonspecialists 
to  understand. 

In  particular,  nuclear  issues  have  been 
thought  beyond  the  ken  of  individual  citi- 
zens. But  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  unconcern  or  laziness.  Every  indi- 
vidual clearly  has  a  stake  in  the  survival  of 
our  civilization.  Every  individual  can  cut 
through  the  gobbledygook  and  master  the 
Iwsic  facts  needed  for  a  responsible  policy. 
And  every  individual  has  the  obligation  to 
serve  our  democracy  by  insisting  that  our 
government  pursue  a  policy  soundly  based 
on  those  facts. 

That  means  rejecting  the  seductive  ap- 
proach of  ever  greater  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons,  and  insisting  on  negotiating  seri- 
ously to  stop  and  roll  back  the  US-Soviet 
arms  race.  It  also  means  doing  the  home- 
work necessary  to  make  sure  we  maintain  a 
deterrent  which  in  fact  deters  nuclear 
attack,  such  as  a  strong  submarine  force, 
rather  than  inviting  it.  as  would  the  MX 
missile.  And  it  means  supporting  any  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  non-nu- 
clear defense  force. 

That  is  asking  a  lot  of  Americans,  who  al- 
ready have  a  lot  of  things  on  their  minds. 
But  in  view  of  what  is  at  stake,  it  is  not 
asking  too  much.* 
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mittee  for  approving  this  bill  so  expe- 
ditiously. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2809  is  simple: 
To  provide  an  opportimity  for  the 
American  public— concerned  citizens, 
corporations,  private  organizations 
and  foundations— to  support  our  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  programs. 
This  bill  was  inspired  by  Theodore  and 
Francoise  Gianoutsos.  two  avid  out- 
door people,  who  generally  sought  to 
contribute  their  financial  resources  to 
enhance  the  programs  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  but  found  that  there 
was  no  vehicle  to  do  so. 

Modeled  on  the  existing,  successful. 
National  Park  Foundation,  this  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  charitable  and  non- 
profit corporation  which  encotunges. 
accepts,  and  administers  private  gifts 
to  foster  fish  and  wildlife  resoiutses.  It 
will  provide  a  means  for  those  con- 
cerned with  protecting  endangered 
species,  promoting  public  education 
about  wildlife,  preserving  wildlife 
habitat  and  other  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs  to  help  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

At  a  time  when  the  UJS.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  facing  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities with  growing  budgetary 
constraints,  the  creation  of  a  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation  is  surely  needed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  when  it  comes 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote.* 


H.R.  2809— U.S.  FISH  AND  WILD- 
IJPE  FOUNDATION  ESTABLISH- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  delighted  to  join  my  colleague 
Representative  John  Breaux  in  spon- 
soring H.R.  2809,  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Foimdation  Establishment 
Act.  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 


SUPPLY-SIDE  POLICIES 
WORKING 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Morris 
Tribune  in  Morris,  Minn.,  that  con- 
trasted conditions  today  with  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  2  years  ago.  when 
President  Reagan  began  to  implement 
the  economic  policies  which  stressed 
stimulative  tax  cuts  designed  to 
reinvigorate  the  economy. 

As  you  well  remember.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  cynics  said  in  1981  that  such  tax 
cuts  would  lead  to  record  rates  of  in- 
flation. The  editorial,  written  by 
editor  Jim  Morrison,  points  out  that 
despite  the  dire  warnings  of  those  poli- 
ticians who  opposed  the  President  2 
years  ago,  our  Nation's  economy  con- 
tinues to  undergo  an  impressive  and 
sustained  recovery. 

Further,  the  editorial  makes  some 
observations  about  politicians  who 
have  suddenly  begun  worshipping  at 
the  altar  of  a  balanced  budget.  The 
editorial  suggests  that  such  feigned 
devotion  to  a  balanced  budget  is 
merely  one  more  way  President  Rea- 
gan's opponents  are  seeking  to  under- 
mine his  program,  and  substitute  their 
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own  high-Ux.  high-spending  policies 
in  its  place. 

Mr.  Queaker.  I  commend  this  editori- 
al to  your  attention  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

[Pram  the  Morrla  Tribune.  May  19. 1983] 
ImuiTioiuuiT  Tax  Ctm? 

•'Am  we  enter  the  Reacsn  era.  one  thing  is 
certain:  his  conventional  anti-inflation  poli- 
cies promise  even  less  success  than  Carter's. 
Their  inherent  weakness  wiU  be  exacerbat- 
ed by  inflationary  tax  cuts .  . 

The  above  quoUtion.  taken  from  the  lead 
article  in  the  November  29,  1980  issue  of 
The  Nation,  is  Just  one  example  of  the  sort 
of  nonsense  that  could  be  found  in  the  liber- 
al press  shortly  after  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  The  theme  of  'infUtionary 
tax  cuts"  was  often  repeated,  and  liberal 
economists  such  as  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  were  writing  ponderous  articles  about 
why  Reacanomics  wouldn't  work. 

In  the  aforementioned  piece  in  The 
Nation,  the  authors  pointed  out  that  for 
most  of  19M.  the  last  year  of  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's term,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
rising  at  more  than  double  the  rate  for 
197»-when  Carter  had  called  Gerald  Ford's 
economic  policy  "a  disgrace".  The  inflation 
rate  was  hovering  near  20  percent  when 
Carter  was  voted  out  of  office:  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  stood  at  17  percent. 

The  tax  cuU  the  liberals  had  called  "infla- 
tionary" were  sigited  into  law  in  1981.  Since 
that  time,  inflation  has  all  but  dropped  out 
of  sight.  Last  Friday,  the  government  re- 
ported that  wholesale  prices  have  declined 
3.7  percent  so  far  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that 
U.S.  factories  produced  goods  in  April  at  the 
fastest  pace  in  nearly  eight  years.  Two  years 
after  the  Reagan  tax  cuU.  we  are  experienc- 
ing economic  recovery  as  inflation  recedes. 
Once  again,  reality  slaps  Galbraith  and 
company  In  the  face. 

Of  course  everyone  has  made  a  silly  pre- 
diction or  two.  But  the  liberal  admonitions 
of  1980-81  shed  light  on  the  seemingly  end- 
less process  of  trying  to  justify  higher  taxes. 
Now  that  Mr.  Reagan's  efforts  cannot  be 
painted  as  inflationary,  a  new  strategy  must 
be  found. 

Thus,  we  see  the  newfound  liberal  aware- 
ness of  the  evils  of  budget  deficits.  Taxes 
must  be  increased,  we  are  told,  in  order  to 
cut  federal  deficiU. 

Federal  spending  for  entitlements,  social 
programs,  and  defense  is  increasing  rapidly 
at  a  lime  when  Uncle  Sam  already  consumes 
one-fourth  of  the  nation's  resources.  Yet 
many  Democrats— and  even  some  Senate 
Republicans— are  saying  that  we  can  only 
cut  deficits  with  higher  taxes. 

President  Reagan  summed  it  up  in  a 
speech  Monday:  "The  deficit  doctors  have 
their  scalpels  out  all  right,  but  they're  not 
poised  over  the  budget.  That's  as  fat  as  ever 
and  getting  fatter.  What  they're  ready  to 
operate  on  is  your  wallet." 

In  truth,  the  liberals  are  no  more  con- 
cerned with  deficits  now  than  they  were 
with  Inflation  in  1980.  The  big  spenders  who 
hold  the  patent  on  deficits  are  crying  wolf- 
in  an  effort  to  grab  a  bigger  bite  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  OUATEBiALA 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 

IN  Tin  HOUSE  or  KKPassnrrATivKS 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr,  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  CoRoaissioifAi. 
RccoRO  the  following  human  rights 
report  on  Guatemala  prepared  by  the 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs.  As 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  is  being 
reported  out  of  committee.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  report  useful 
preparation  for  consideration  of  the 
bUl  by  the  House. 

HUMAM  RlOMTS  IK  OUATOIALA:  EMTTY  IMACI 

Instead  of  improving,  the  situation  in 
Guatemala  has  continued  to  deteriorate 
under  Rios  Montt.  He  has  stepped  up  the 
government's  war  against  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, and  has  severely  restricted  civil  liber- 
ties as  well  as  press  and  political  freedoms. 

Since  Rios  Montt  was  installed  he  moved 
to  consolidate  his  power.  On  June  9th,  he 
ousted  Gen.  Shaad  and  Col.  Gordillo.  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Junta  and  de- 
clared himself  President  of  the  Republic. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  sole  wielder  of  legislative  power.  He  had 
previously  promised  to  be  only  a  "caretaker 
ruler "  and  that  he  would  not  seek  the  presi- 
dency. 

Col.  Ricardo  Mendez  Ruiz  replaced  Shaad 
as  minister  of  government.  Recently  Ruiz 
commanded  troops  in  the  northern  city  of 
Coban  where  he  reportedly  directed  massa- 
cres in  Alta  and  Baja  Verapaz.  Gordillo's  po- 
sition was  filled  with  another  military  man 
as  Minister  of  Communications.  Other  posi- 
tions in  the  government  have  been  filled  by 
members  of  Montt's  religious  faith— the 
Church  of  the  Word,  which  has  iU  home 
base  in  Eureka,  California. 

Although  Montt  spoke  of  holding  elec- 
tions within  a  few  months  after  the  coup, 
he  has  now  set  them  back  at  least  until 
1985. 

On  July  1.  citing  the  "danger "  posed  by 
guerrilla  groups,  Rios  Montt  declared  a 
state  of  siege.  The  decree  banned  all  politi- 
cal and  union  activity.  Private  gatherings 
would  be  permissible  only  it  they  have  been 
approved  by  Gen.  Rios  Montt  personally. 
Houses  can  be  searched  without  a  warrant, 
travel  is  restricted,  and  the  army  can  arrest 
anyone  suspected  of  "disturbing  the  public 
order."  The  general  has  the  power  to  requi- 
sition private  vehicles,  including  planes.  The 
press  is  restricted  to  reporting  civil  strife 
only  through  official  communiques,  and  is 
prohibited  from  disseminating  information 
that  may  cause  what  is  loosely  termed  "con- 
fusion." 

Rios  Montt  established  on  July  8  a  system 
of  three-man  tribunals  which  may  impose 
the  death  penalty  in  cases  of  national  secu- 
rity. Suspects  can  be  arrested  and  held  with- 
out charges  and  without  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  trials  are  secret,  and  convicts 
have  no  chance  to  appeal  death  sentences. 

Rios  Montt,  when  asked  about  the  state  of 
siege,  replied,  "When  the  Constitution  was 
in  force,  I  could  not  search  for  someone  in  a 
house,  so  I  have  to  establish  a  legal  frame- 
work so  that  I  can  enter  a  house. " 

ABUSE  INCIDENTS 

On  May  13,  13  Guatemalan  leftisU 
stormed  the  Braxillan  Embassy  in  Guatema- 
la City  to  dramatize  their  claims  that  gov- 
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emraent  maanerea  of  Indians  were  being 
carried  out  under  Rioa  Montt  and  that 
"nothing  has  changed  since  the  coup,"  The 
13.  members  of  the  Committee  of  Peasant 
Unity  and  the  Popular  Front— 31  of  Janu- 
ary, said  they  represented  people  "who  have 
been  persecuted,  whose  harvests  and  farau 
have  been  burned."  The  situation  was  re- 
solved by  Braailian  negotiators.  The  leftisU 
were  allowed  to  hold  a  press  conference  and 
were  granted  asylum  in  Mexico.  In  exchange 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  eight  prisoners 
they  had  taken. 

One  of  the  most  highly  publicised  exam- 
ples of  the  current  regime's  disregard  for 
human  rights  was  its  public  execution  of 
four  suspected  members  of  the  People's 
Guerrilla  Army.  On  September  17.  a  firing 
squad  executed  Jaime  de  la  Rosa  Rodriguez, 
Julio  Hernandez  Perdomo.  Mareelino  Mar- 
roquin  and  Julio  Cesar  Vasques  Suarec  The 
four  executions,  the  first  ones  under  the 
government's  July  decree,  took  place  one 
day  after  a  secret  trial,  despite  urgent  pleas 
for  clemency  by  a  number  of  human  rights 
organizations  and  public  figures. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a  number  of 
international  organizations  and  daily  news 
reports,  the  Guatemalan  government  has 
been  carrying  out  a  "scorched  earth"  policy 
whereby  they  "clean  out "  entire  mountain 
villages  suspected  of  harboring  guerrillas.  In 
the  rural  operations,  security  forces  routine- 
ly kill  peasanu.  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, destroy  homes,  bum  crops,  slaughter 
livestock  and  confiscate  valuables.  This 
tactic  is  intended  to  strip  guerrillas  of  their 
logistical  support.  Thousands  of  surviving 
peasants,  terrorized  by  the  violence,  flee  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  to  Honduras  or 
to  Mexico,  where  as  many  as  150,000  of 
them  can  now  be  found. 

One  widely  reported  massacre  occurred  on 
April  15.  when  an  army  battalion  attacked 
the  village  of  Semeja  in  Chichicastenango. 
Campesino  groups  reported  that  20  villagers 
were  tied  to  poles  and  burned  alive.  Also  on 
April  15.  an  army  patrol  entered  the  village 
of  Chocorrales.  SanU  Cruz,  Quiche,  where 
an  army  patrol  beheaded  nine  peasants  as 
the  family  was  praying.  Among  them  was  a 
nine-year-old  girl. 

On  June  8,  nine  more  people  were  killed 
by  security  forces,  including  three  children 
and  two  old  people.  They  were  burned  to 
death  on  a  road  leading  to  San  Pedro 
Carcha.  Alta  Verapaz  Department.  Accord- 
ing to  an  eyewitness  report,  about  30  armed 
men  riding  in  small  trucks  forced  the  vic- 
tims out  of  their  homes,  threw  gasoline  over 
them  and  set  them  on  fire. 

Another  army  massacre  took  place  during 
the  last  week  of  June.  Three  hundred  sol- 
diers entered  the  village  of  Pampacchi.  Alta 
Verapaz,  and  dragged  all  of  the  men  from 
their  homes.  A  few  days  later,  70  corpses 
bearing  signs  of  torture  were  found  near  the 
village  of  Tactic. 

In  response  to  the  reports  of  massacres, 
the  Guatemalan  government  has  blamed 
the  guerrillas,  or  claimed  that  the  victims 
were  guerrillas  who  died  in  clashes  with  the 
security  forces.  The  authorities  also  claim 
that  guerrillas  don  army  uniforms  and  carry 
out  massacres  to  provoke  international  criti- 
cism. But  when  pressed  about  the  reported 
massacres  of  civilians,  including  women  and 
children,  Rios  Montt  replied:  "The  problem 
of  war  is  not  Just  a  question  of  who  is  shoot- 
ing. For  each  one  that  is  shooting  there  are 
10  working  behind  him." 

Depositions  collected  by  Craig  Nelson,  a 
research  associate  on  Central  America  at 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  and  COHA 
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Senior  Research  Fellow  ThaoMS  P.  Ander- 
son, who  ta  ialso  a  profeaor  of  history  at 
Eastern  Conhecticut  State  College,  point  to 
the  security  forces  as  the  perpetrators  of 
the  great  raijority  of  casoaltles.  Ouateraa- 
lan  refugees  iiow  living  in  canps  in  Chiapas. 
Mexico,  test^ied  to  incidento  of  arrest,  tor- 
ture, rape,  etecution  and  looting  by  soldiers. 
Asked  how  they  knew  that  their  penecutors 
were  soldiers,  some  answered  that  the  inva- 
dors  arrived  In  helicopters:  othets  noted  the 
aoldien'  cataouflage  suits  and  their  Galil 
rifles,  while  stlU  others  testified  that  aol- 
dien dressed  in  civilian  clothing.  The  peas- 
anU  knew  they  were  soldiers,  they  said,  be- 
cause the  same  men  had  came  to  the  towns 
earlier  to  organize  civil  defense  groups. 

The  Guatemalan  government  claims  that 
as  many  as  lO.OOO  villagen  have  Joined  civil 
defense  groups  for  protection  aolnst  guer- 
rilla invasioas  but  groups  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Peasant  Unit  (CUC).  the  Indian 
Movement  and  the  Guatemalan  Justice  and 
Peace  Committee  report  that  the  civil  de- 
fense patroU  are  nothing  more  than  a  new 
form  of  paramilitary  band,  led  by  aoldien. 
local  military  commissionen  and  paid  spies. 
These  accounts  charge  that  peaaanU  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  if  they  did  not 
Join  the  patrols,  they  would  be  killed  and  all 
of  their  proDerty  burned.  They  also  allege 
that  the  army  has  offered  those  who  Join  its 
patrols  the  lands,  harvests,  belongings  and 
women  of  the  peasants  killed. 

EXCExrrs  from  andehson  ahd  kelson's 

REPORT 

A  21-year-old  man  sUted  that  he  had  left 
his  village  in  the  Department  of  Huehueten- 
ango  on  or  about  June  15.  1982.  because  the 
army  was  killing  all  the  people.  That  same 
day,  soldiera  he  had  previously  seen  arrived 
by  truck  in  his  village  and  surrounded  it. 
They  said  that  all  the  people  in  the  village 
were  guerrillas,  even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  young  man  ran  and  hid,  and 
watched  as  the  soldiers  killed  15  people  with 
machetes.  They  set  fire  to  the  bouses,  and 
sometimes  opened  the  doora  of  huts  and 
threw  in  hand  grenades.  In  all,  50  people  in 
his  village  were  killed.  Two  of  the  victims 
were  his  uncles.  From  a  kilometer  away,  he 
saw  women  from  the  village  who  were  hung 
naked  by  their  feet. 

A  29-year-old  man  describes  how  the  army 
massacred  villagers  in  the  Department  of 
Huehuetenango,  including  his  brother:  On 
Aug.  27.  1982,  soldiers  arrived  in  his  village. 
The  same  soldiers  had  been  there  shortly 
before  to  organize  a  civil  patrol.  The  army 
had  also  killed  four  villagen  in  February. 
This  time  they  told  the  villagen  not  to  be 
afraid  and  took  them  to  the  school.  As  he 
watched  from  a  house  where  he  and  his 
brother  were  hiding,  soldien  came  to  the 
house  where  they  were.  They  said  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  guerrillas,  although 
the  man  claims  that  he  is  "only  a  peaceful 
tiller  of  the  soil."  The  soldien  broke  down 
the  door  when  the  two  brothen  refused  to 
come  out  and  dragged  one  brother  away. 
The  other  ran  for  it  and  escaped.  His  broth- 
er was  hung  by  his  neck  from  a  beam  and 
hacked  to  death  with  a  machete.  According 
to  people  Who  have  arrived  recently  in 
Mexico,  the  town  was  burned  and  many 
more  people  were  killed. 

Another  Interview  was  held  with  a  30- 
yMT-old  pregnant  woman,  the  mother  of 
three  children.  She  fled  her  village  in  the 
Department  of  Huehuetenango  because  gov- 
ernment troops  burned  it  and  killed  many 
of  iU  residents.  At  6  am.  on  May  6,  1982. 
about  one  hundred  soldiers,  whom  she  could 
identify  by  their  camouflage  suits  and  pis- 
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tola,  arrived  on  foot  in  her  village  and  sur- 
rounded it.  Villagen  then  were  robbed  of 
their  clothes  and  money,  and  their  houses 
were  burned.  Many  were  hacked,  beaten  and 
shot  to  death.  She  alone  saw  soldiera  kill  15 
people,  as  she  stood  25  meten  away.  She 
was  raped.  Her  husband  and  brothen  were 
killed  inside  their  house.  Shortly  after  this, 
she  fled  to  Mexico.  She  has  no  desire  to 
return  to  Guatemala. 

The  evidence  collected  by  Nelson  and  An- 
derson concun  with  that  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, as  well  as  testimony  presented  by 
Angela  Berryman  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  August  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Institutions  and  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  Amnesty  International,  testify- 
ing at  the  same  hearing,  concludes  in  its 
report:  "In  no  case  known  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  a  campesino  who  has  succeeded 
in  reaching  comparative  safety  abroad  in 
either  Honduras  or  Mexico  supported  claims 
that  opposition  forces  have  been  responsible 
for  massive  extra-judicial  executions  of  non- 
combatant  civilians.  On  the  contrary,  many 
who  have  spoken  to  foreign  Journalists  out- 
side of  Guatemalan  territory  have  indicated 
their  knowledge  or  belief  that  the  atrocities 
which  they  witnessed  or  survived  had  been 
perpetrated  by  government  or  government- 
supported  groups." 

In  many  COHA  interviews  with  Guatema- 
lans and  visitors  to  that  country,  the  find- 
ings of  these  on-site  depositions  have  been 
confirmed  and  amplified. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's contention  that  military  aid  to  Guate- 
mala should  be  renewed  due  to  an  improve- 
ment in  human  rights  there  is  absurd.  Ac- 
cording to  a  church  source,  as  many  as  one 
million  people  have  been  uprooted  by  gov- 
ernment violence.  Archbishop  John  R. 
Roach,  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  spoke  last  month 
of  the  lamentable  human  rights  situation  in 
Guatemala  and  said:  "We  draw  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Guatemala  is  at  its  nadir." 

A  signed  editorial  in  Guatemala's  second 
largest  newspaper  condemned  the  "genocide 
carried  out  in  the  Indian  regions  of  the 
country."  According  to  the  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  El  Grafico,  "We  are  really  not 
worthy  of  any  aid  while  this  continues."* 


ARTS  COUNCIL  PAYOFF 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  institut- 
ing a  new  program  that  is  helping 
some  well-spent  Massachusetts  tax 
dollars  pay  off. 

The  new  works  program  sponsored 
by  the  arts  coimcil  encourages  the  cre- 
ation of  new  artworks  by  helping  to 
fund  certain  selected  projects  or  art- 
ists. One  such  successful  project  is  the 
recent  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  play, 
"Night  Mother,"  which  was  funded  in 
part  by  a  $27,000  grant  from  the  arts 
council.  This  grant  money  was  clearly 
well  spent. 
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The  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Globe  editorial  page  pays  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  good  work  being 
done  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities: 

Arts  CouHcn.  Patopf 

There's  a  nice  local  twist  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  that  went  to  Manha  Norman  for  her 
stunning  play,  "Night  Mother."  The  ven- 
ture, which  premiered  at  the  American  Rep- 
ertory Theater  in  Cambridge,  was  funded  in 
part  with  a  $27,000  grant  from  the  Mava- 
chusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. Clearly  the  arts  council  money— Mas- 
sachusetts tax  dollan— was  well  spent. 

When  the  play  opened  at  the  Loeb  last 
December.  Globe  drama  critic  Kevin  Kelly 
called  it  a  play  of  "compact  eloquence"  and 
wrote  that,  "there's  a  naturalness  to 
Marsha  Norman's  playwriting,  a  reality 
which,  for  all  the  accumulating  drama,  is 
peculiarly  truthful."  The  New  York  critics 
have  been  Just  as  complimentary.  Audiences 
are  lining  up  for  tickets  outside  Broadway's 
Golden  Theater  Just  as  they  did  here. 

Undentandably.  the  arts  council  is  grati- 
fied at  the  prizewinning  payoff  on  its  recent 
efforts  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new  art 
works.  Three  years  ago,  the  state  council  de- 
termined that  less  than  10  percent  of  its 
grant  money  was  supporting  new  plays. 
paintings,  music,  dance  and  performance. 
Fearing  that  Massachusetts  would  become 
little  more  than  a  dustridden  artistic  ar- 
chive by  the  year  2000  unless  it  acted,  the 
council  initiated  a  special  program  to  fund 
new  works. 

Since  then,  the  New  Works  program  has 
spent  $750,000  on  33  projects  selected  by  in- 
dependent review  panels  of  nationally 
known  appointees.  Much  of  the  money  has 
gone  directly  to  artists.  Much  of  the  work 
already  sponsored  has  been  publicly  recog- 
nized. Last  year.  Roger  Sessions  won  an- 
other Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  commissioned 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial  and  funded  by  the  state  pro- 
gram. 

The  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  has  always  done  good  work 
and  the  success  of  this  new  program  adds 
weight  to  annual  arguments  made  in  favor 
of  increasing  its  budget.  This  year  the  arts 
council  has  requested  $8.5  million,  up  from 
$5.5  million  last  year.  The  Legislature 
should  consider  the  appropriation  because 
the  arts  council  is  one  state  agency  that  gets 
the  most  for  its  money.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
FIRST  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  OF  SALINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Saline,  Mich.  As  the  Representative 
from  the  15th  Congressional  District 
which  includes  Saline.  I  am  honored 
to  speak  about  this  historic  occasion. 
The  celebration  of  this  fine  event  will 
culminate  with  special  Sunday  activi- 
ties on  Jime  12.  Services  will  be  held  in 
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the  sanctuary  and  at  Mfflpond  Park  in 
Saline.  The  Bishop  EdKl  Amnions  will 
preach  at  both  services.  The  park  wor- 
ship service  and  proclamation  event 
will  be  followed  by  a  pig  roast  and 
other  activities.  Such  a  gala  celebra- 
tion is  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  organiza- 
Uon  with  such  a  rich  history. 

The  church  had  iU  beginnings  in 
1833  when  Michigan  was  no  more  than 
a  territory,  and  largely  wUdemeas  at 
that.  The  Reverend  James  Davidson 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  people 
assembled  at  a  meeting  house  to  join  a 
Methodist  class  being  organized.  Only 
three  people  stepped  forward,  eventu- 
ally, these  humble  beginnings  gave 
way  to  a  steadily  growing  congrega- 
tion. Members  decided  that  they 
wanted  a  church  building.  The  found- 
er of  Saline.  Orange  Rison.  had  prom- 
ised a  lot  to  "any  religious  society  who 
should  build  a  house  of  worship  in 
Saline."  Although  the  lot  was  original- 
ly given  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  that 
group  decided  to  organize  in  Tpsilanti 
rather  than  Saline,  and  the  lot  was  do- 
nated to  the  Methodists. 

In  1830.  the  original  wood  structure 
was  razed  when  it  was  struck  by  light- 
ing. The  group  was  not  able  to  meet 
for  several  years  after,  except  in 
schoolhouses.  About  1848.  a  second 
church  building  was  erected,  but  was 
torn  down  only  a  short  time  later  be- 
cause of  faulty  construction  and  infe- 
rior bricks.  Nine  years  later,  another 
structure  was  built  in  the  traditional 
"Old  new  England  type"  style,  with  a 
tall  steeple  and  widely  spaced  win- 
dows. The  present  edifice  was  dedicat- 
ed in  1899  after  the  congregation  de- 
cided to  build  a  new  church. 

The  magnificent  music  and  hymns 
have  been  important  to  the  success  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  In  the 
beginning,  it  was  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood that  was  shared  and  enjoyed 
during  the  meetings  which  helped  the 
settlers  brave  the  vicissitudes  and 
loneliness  of  pioneer  life. 

In  1975.  a  new  addition  was  built 
onto  the  present  church,  now  84  years 
old.  As  Saline's  oldest  institution,  the 
United  Methodist  Church  indeed  de- 
serves to  be  recognized  as  the  historic 
and  spiritual  monument  it  is.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  TUGGLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OP  CAUPOMKIA 
IK  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRCSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  19S3 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  again  this  year  to  rise  in 
honor  of  an  unknown  celebrity,  who. 
through  misfortune  or  good  luck,  de- 
pending upon  your  view,  will  be  in 
center  stage  for  1  great  week  of  glory 
in  June  and  before  the  week  ends  will 
be  one  of  the  best-luiown  sports  fig- 
ures in  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  is  John  Tuggle.  a  crunching  full- 
back from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  who  was  the  last  man  se- 
lected in  the  1983  National  Football 
League  annual  draft  John  Tuggle  was 
the  335th  football  player  chosen  this 
year  and  if  he  has  any  luck  at  aU  will 
be  playing  for  the  New  York  OianU  in 
this  year's  NFL  season. 

Tuggle  will  be  honored,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  Irrelevant  Week  VIII  cere- 
monies to  lie  held  in  my  hometown  of 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  which  I  repre- 
sent in  this  body.  "Honored."  however, 
may  not  be  the  right  word. 

For  in  the  previous  seven  Irrelevant 
Week  festivities,  none  of  the  honorees 
had  the  good  fortune  to  play  for  the 
team  which  drafted  them.  Several  did 
not  make  it  into  training  camp,  some 
were  cut  as  the  preseason  began,  one 
played  in  two  preseason  games,  an- 
other went  to  Canada,  and  so  forth. 
\But,  John  Tuggle  will  never  forget 
his  week  in  southern  California  during 
Irrelevant  Week  VIII.  1983.  He  will  be 
wined,  dined,  roasted,  escorted  to  the 
races,  to  the  gaming  tables  of  Reno,  to 
Disneyland,  and  preside  over  a  golf 
tournament  in  his  honor. 

Tuggle.  of  course,  can  be  proud  of 
being  picked  at  all  by  the  NFL.  even  if 
he  was  the  last  one.  Even  being  335th 
has  its  distinctions  and  Tuggle  is  not 
without  impressive  qualifications. 

At  the  University  of  California,  the 
Hawaiian-born  athlete  rushed  for 
1,813  in  his  carreer  of  3  years,  earning 
a  reputation  as  a  rugged  inside  runner 
and  one  of  the  strongest  backs  in  the 
Pacific  10  conference.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing rusher  for  2  years  for  the  Golden 
Bears  of  California  and  finished  his 
career  fourth  on  the  university's  all- 
time  list  of  runners,  fifth  in  total 
career/yardage  and  fourth  alltime  list 
of  runners,  fifth  in  total  career  pass/ 
catching  yardage  and  fourth  for  Cal  in 
all-purpose  rushing  yardage. 

He  was  voted  the  Outstanding 
Player  in  the  Japan  Bowl,  played  in 
the  Blue-Gray  game  and  received  hon- 
orable mention  on  the  All-PAC  10 
team  last  year.  He  grew  up  in  San  Jose 
and  is  married. 

When  he  arrives  June  20  in  Orange 
County,  he  will  lead  a  parade  of  local 
dignitaries,  leading  citizens,  political 
figures,  and  others  interested  in  bet- 
tering the  sport  of  football  to  the 
opening  festivities,  a  press  conference, 
where  the  tone  for  the  week  to  follow 
will  be  set. 

John  Tuggle  will  know,  as  many  of 
us  in  the  United  States  will  know,  that 
being  last  in  a  field  of  greats  is  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of;  that  the  honors 
to  be  bestowed  on  him  come  from  the 
heart  of  those  honoring  him  because 
all  who  participate  and  observe  Irrele- 
vant Week  know  that  a  little  bit  of 
each  of  us  is  embodied  in  irrelevance.* 
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IF  CONGRESS  PULLS  THE  LATIN 
PLUG 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCAUPORItU 
IN  THS  HOU8I  OP  RBPUSKNTATIVn 

Tuetday,  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  commentary  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  columnists  Evans 
and  Novak.  They  emphasize  the 
danger  of  eroding  confidence  in  the 
United  SUtes  as  the  perception  grows 
of  our  lack  of  constancy  in  following 
through  on  our  commitments  once 
they  are  made. 

Ip  CoHCREss  Pulls  thk  Latm  Plug 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novali) 

Tegucigalpa,  Hoitdcius.— Although  the 
effort  to  terminate  "covert"  American  aid  to 
anti-SandlnisU  guerrillas  in  neighboring 
Nicaragua  is  stalled  for  now.  it  has  cost  the 
"conljxu"  no  momentum  and  raised  excruci- 
ating questions  for  the  future. 

Uncertain  about  continuing  U.S.  support, 
logistical  supply  lines  slowed  to  a  crawl  two 
months  ago.  "The  debate  in  Congress  put  a 
dead  spot  in  the  pipeline. "  an  official  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  contms'  anti-Sandi- 
nista  insurgency  told  us. 

That  revealed  how  significant  a  player 
American  ambivalence  had  become  in  the 
harsh,  thickly  forested  guerrilla  country 
across  the  long,  undefended  Honduran-Nica- 
raguan  border.  The  unannounced  plan  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  (FDN) 
had  been  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas 
by  September— at  the  latest.  Despite  the 
surprising  successes  of  the  PDN's  claimed 
10.000  insurgents  now  operating  in  small 
units  deep  in  Sandinista  territory,  that  goal 
was  forced  back  by  congressonal  liberals 
trying  to  end  the  covert  aid  program  alto- 
gether. 

The  FDN's  overall  military  commander, 
routing  between  the  field  and  a  safe  house 
here,  has  devised  a  strategy  that  counts  on  a 
short  war.  "We  do  not  think  about  a  long 
war."  Emilio  Echeverie  told  us.  "We  will  win 
this  war,  between  September  and  Decem- 
ber." 

But  if  Congress  vetoes  VS.  assistance, 
covert  or  otherwise,  what  then?  ""Our  mo- 
mentum is  excellent  today."said  Echeverie. 
a  highly  impressive  former  military  engi- 
neer. "A  cutoff  would  hurt  us  but  it  would 
not  be  devastating."  One  reason:  Echeverie's 
insurgenU  have  already  captured  2.500 
weapons,  including  mortars,  in  their  attacks 
on  Sandinista  military  unita. 

In  fact,  however,  a  congressional  veto 
switching  Reagan  administration  policy 
might  cripple  the  FDN.  That's  because  a 
180-degree  switch  would  have  dramatic  po- 
litical impact  in  Nicaragua— particularly  in 
Managua,  the  Sandinista  stronghold  that 
must  turn  against  the  Sandinistas  if  the 
FDN  insurgency  is  to  succeed.  The  outpour- 
ing of  anti-SandinlsU  emotion  in  Nicaragua 
since  the  FDN  took  the  field  would  be  bit- 
terly affected  if  the  U.S.  forsook  the  guerril- 
las. 

The  fiction  that  the  objective  of  the  FDN 
was  ever  anything  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  Sandinistas  serves  diplomacy  and. 
back  in  the  United  States,  congressional  pol- 
itics. Their  objective  was  never  simply  cut- 
ting the  arms  flow  to  Marxist  rebels  In  El 
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SaWador.  That  was  dearty  understood— but 
not  advertised— by  the  Reagan  adminlstra- 
tioo  when  the  CIA  first  sought  congrearion- 
al  approval  to  finance  iU  dandeatine  help  to 
thecontraa. 

Actually,  one  cause  of  delay  in  the  Reagan 
administration's  ntovea  against  the  Sandi- 
nistas was  (U  initial  selection  of  Eden  Pas- 
tora  as  the  natural  future  leader  a  past-8an- 
dinista  Nicaragua.  Pastora  is  the  celebrated 
"Commander  Zero"  who  accused  the  Sandi- 
nistas of  betraying  their  revolution  and  fled 
to  exile.  PiMora  now  has  his  own  antl-8an- 
dinista  guetrilas  in  the  extreme  Nicaraguan 
south  along  the  CosU  Ricaa  border. 

As  an  original  anU-Somosa  leader,  Pastora 
was  viewed'  in  Washington  to  be  politically 
safer  with  American  Uberals  as  the  chief 
gueriUa  leader-and  potentially  as  heir  ap- 
parent in  If  anacua.  While  he  was  "pure"  a 
small  percentage  of  the  FDN's  forces  had 
been  involved  with  Somosa's  National 
Ouard. 

The  dispute  over  Pastora  was  finally  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  FDN.  but  the  delay 
frustrated  its  leadership.  If  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive had  ever  been  limited  to  cutting  arms 
supplies  to  El  Salvador,  the  dispute  would 
never  have  occurred. 

That  raises  the  question  of  future  inten- 
tions of  Congress  as  the  real  significance  of 
the  operation  seeps  under  sensitive  liberal 
skins.  But  the  question  may  not  be  as  fate- 
ful as  it  once  seemed.  If  Echeverie's  guerril- 
las can  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
Sandinistas  between  September  and  Decem- 
ber. President  Reagan  would  easily  carry 
the  United  SUtes  with  him  in  defending  his 
anti-SandinisU  policy  from  liberal  attackers 
claiming  they  had  not  been  told  the  whole 
truth.  One  diplomat  here  dismissed  that  po- 
tential trouble  as  "a  problem  we  would  love 
to  have." 

But  if  the  Sandinistas  stop  the  insurgenU 
and  Congress  then  cuU  U.8.  aid,  the  blow 
would  be  "devasUting."  whatever  Echeverie 
says  today.  It  would  devastate  the  FDN,  and 
it  would  supply  more  evidence  to  American 
allies  everywhere  that  a  pledge  of  U.8.  sup- 
port is  worthless.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

him  or  her  life  for  others.  Heroes  are  some- 
times known  nationally  and  some  are  not. 
Some  are  quiet  heroes  like  the  people  who 
give  blood  and  organ  donors  who  help 
others  live  on.  Policemen  are  heroes  because 
they  protect  us  and  enforce  the  law.  Fin- 
fighters  are  heroes  because  they  put  out 
fires  and  save  lives.  People  who  give  food, 
clothes,  and  shelter  are  heroes  because  they 
have  done  a  good  deed.  Everybody  can  be  a 
hero  in  some  way.* 
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REAL  AMERICAN  HEROES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

I  OPTCmiKSSB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  we  will  be  privileged  to 
have  as  oor  guests  here  in  Washington 
the  regional  winners  of  the  GI  Joe 
Real  American  Hero  essay  contest,  a 
competition  that  drew  4.700  national 
entries. 

The  southern  regional  winner  in  this 
year's  competition  is  12-year-old  Ste- 
phen Seneker.  from  Bristol.  Tenn.  Ste- 
phen is  a  student  in  the  fifth  grade  at 
St.  Aiaufs  Catholic  SchooL  In  his 
brief  life,  he  already  appears  to  have 
learned  more  about  true  heroism  than 
many  of  us  learn  in  a  lifetime. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
prize-winAing  essay,  and  congratulate 
its  author  on  his  accomplishment: 

CI  JOE  REAl  AMERICAH  HiaOB  ESSAY  COITTSST 

I  believe  a  real  American  hero  is  a  person 
who  cares  for  life  and  saves  others  from 
danger.  A  hero  to  me  is  a  person  who  risks 


THE  SANDINISTAS  AND  THE 
POPE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxiNOis 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Htunberto 
Belli,  a  former  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
now  residing  in  Michigan,  has  written 
a  very  perceptive  article  entitled,  "The 
Sandinistas  and  the  Pope"  which  has 
been  published  in  a  numlier  of  newspa- 
pers across  the  country,  including  the 
Washington  Times. 

I  believe  Mr.  Belli's  analysis  of  the 
Sandinista  government's  attitude 
toward  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
clergy  in  Nicaragua  is  timely  and  note- 
worthy and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Ths  Sandinistas  and  the  Pope— Will  Eves 
Open? 
(By  Humberto  Belli) 

Since  their  ascent  to  power  in  Nicargua  in 
1979,  the  Sandinistas  have  claimed  that 
they  are  a  regime  respectful  of  religion,  as 
well  as  a  model  of  the  integnition  of  Christi- 
anity and  revolution,  Marxism  and  faith. 
Many  in  the  United  SUtes— ranging  from 
Catholic  publications  such  as  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  and  Maryknoll  magazine  to  some 
segmenU  of  the  secular  media— have  tended 
to  endorse  such  an  explanation. 

When  reporU  about  church-state  conflicte 
began  to  surface,  those  who  tended  toward  a 
favorable  view  of  the  Sandinistas  offered 
the  explanation  that  the  conservative  biases 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had  allowed  them 
to  be  manipulated,  perhaps  unwittingly,  by 
the  enemies  of  the  revolution.  However,  the 
label  '"conservative"  was  not  easily  applied 
to  the  Nicaraguan  bishops'  conference,  as 
they  had  courageously  opposed  the  Somoza 
regime  and  supported  the  building  up  of  a 
"human  socialism"  after  the  success  of  the 
revolution. 

When  some  Nicaraguan  bishops  suffered 
attacks  at  the  hands  of  the  SandinisU 
mobs,  and  the  government  cracked  down  on 
the  Catholic  media,  some  observers  ouUide 
Nicaragua  expressed  concern.  Yet  there  re- 
mained a  great  deal  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing toward  the  regime.  Fr.  Bryan 
Hehir  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
(UJ5.C.C.),  for  instance,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Sub-Committee  on  Human 
RighU,  suggested  that  the  government 
could  not  be  assigned  the  blame  for  actions 
involving  "protesting  parishioners." 

When  in  August  1982  the  Nicaraguan 
rulers  tried  to  defame  the  spokesman  of  the 
archbishop  of  Managua,  Fr.  Bismarck  Car- 
ballo,  prodding  him  naked  before  sUte  TV 
cameras  and  accusing  him  of  having  been 
caught  in  a  tryst  with  a  woman,  many 
became  skeptical  of  the  Sandinistas'  respect 


for  religion.  The  public  outcry  was  loud 
enough  to  embarrass  the  Nicaraguan  rulers. 
Archbishop  Paul  Roach,  president  of  the 
usee,  issued  a  statement  critical  of  the 
government's  action,  as  did  Vatican  RatUo 
and  other  Catholic  bishops'  conferences 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  round  of  explanations  of  govern- 
ment intentions  then  made  iU  appearance. 
Both  the  Sandinistas  and  their  supportos 
abroad  acknowledged  that  some  Nicaraguan 
authorities  had  made  a  "mistake,"  or.  as  a 
more  sophisticated  advocate  put  it.  a  "bad 
Judgment."  This  suggested  that  the  humili- 
ation of  Fr.  Carballo  had  not  been  a  fully 
deliberate  act— not  an  action  related  to  the 
government's  principles  or  policies  but  an 
accident,  an  occurrence  akin  to  a  mistaken 
traffic  ciUtion. 

With  the  visit  of  the  Pope  to  Nicaragua, 
again,  very  distressing  reporU  emerged.  Itie 
SandinisU  government  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  Nicaraguans  to  greet  the  Pope 
freely.  They  publicly  dishonored  the  Catho- 
lic pontiff,  disrupting  the  celel>ration  of  the 
mass,  and  sabotaging  his  sermon  with  elec- 
tronically amplified  political  chants.  And  to 
give  the  lie  to  any  suggestion  that  Sandi- 
nisU partisans  might  have  acted  on  their 
own,  the  full  directorate  of  the  SandinisU 
party  acted  at  one  with  the  crowd,  in  full 
view  of  the  world. 

What  explanation  of  the  SandinisU  gov- 
ernment's attitude  to  religion  can  now  be 
given?  The  government's  handling  of  John 
Paul's  visit  leaves  little  room  for  softening 
explanations.  Actions  betray  intentions  far 
better  than  words.  The  Sandinistas  treat- 
ment of  the  Pope  has  now  inflicted  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  contention  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  their  defenders  that  they  are,  after  all, 
a  group  of  misunderstood  Christians  influ- 
enced revolutionaries,  and  that  the  church- 
es need  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Sandinis- 
tas policies.* 


U.S. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957. 
Congress  established  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  as  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  The  Commis- 
sion is  an  independent,  nonpartisan 
Commission  responsible,  among  other 
things,  for  appraising  Federal  laws 
and  policies  with  respect  to  discrimina- 
tion or  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  handicap,  or  national  origin. 
Somebody,  however,  forgot  to  tell 
President  Reagan.  He  thinks  that  the 
Commission  is  his  personal  adminis- 
trative tool  for  forging  what  he  calls  a 
colorblind  society— a  benign  phrase 
which  the  American  public  is  supposed 
to  believe  justifies  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  adequately  enforce  civil  rights 
laws,  his  support  for  tax  breaks  for 
schools  that  discriminate  against 
blacks,  and  his  attempts  to  gut  affirm- 
ative action  laws. 

After  years  of  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  color  of  their 
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akin,  blacks.  Hlipuiics.  and  Asians  are 
now  being  told  by  President  Reagan 
that  they  should  not  expert  any  help 
from  his  administration  in  overcoming 
the  economic  and  social  barriers  erect- 
ed by  this  discrimination.  To  make 
sure  this  point  is  driven  home,  the 
President  is  continuing  his  efforts  to 
politldM  and  control  the  independent 
body  established  by  Congress  to  moni- 
tor Oovemment  laws  and  policies  with 
respect  to  racial  discrimiiuition  and 
equal  protection. 

President  Reagan  has  already  re- 
placed two  of  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission with  people  of  his  "philoso- 
phy." But  these  two  members  are  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  stifle  criticism 
of  this  administration's  civil  rights 
policies.  So  now  Reagan  has  decided 
he  will  replace  three  of  the  remaining 
four  commissioners  with  a  more  con- 
ciliatory element.  The  three  memtwrs 
he  wants  to  remove  have  all  been  criti- 
cal of  his  policies. 

The  Senate  should  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  seriously  and  rigorously 
review  these  replacements,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  established  to  help  revent  the 
type  of  discriminatory  practices  this 
administration  calls  Justice. 

In  the  past,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  been  able  to  conduct  its 
duties  with  independence  and  integri- 
ty and  has  thus  been  a  respected  voice 
on  civil  right  issues.  If  this  administra- 
tion is  adequately  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  laws  of  this  country,  it  should 
not  be  afraid  of  an  independent,  objec- 
tive Civil  Righte  Commission.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  actions,  however,  signal 
the  American  public  that  he  Is  Indeed 
afraid  of  such  a  Commission.* 


MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS  WEEK 


HON.  SILVK)  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSAcirasrrrs 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  once  again  to  introduce  a 
resolution  designating  a  week  for  the 
recognition  of  a  most  serious  health 
threat  that  we  have  not  yet  con- 
quered. This  resolution  will  set  aside 
the  week  of  October  2  through  Octo- 
ber 8.  1983  as  "Myasthenia  Gravis 
Week."  Many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  supported  this  resolution  last 
year  and  I  would  urge  then  to  do  so 
again. 

Myasthenia  gravis,  also  known  as 
Ert>-Ooldfam  disease,  is  a  nueromuscu- 
lar  disease  which  has  affected  up  to 
300.000  Americans  of  both  sexes,  all 
ages,  and  races.  MG  affects  neither 
the  muscle  nor  the  nerve,  but  the  syn- 
apse—the gap  between  the  nerve  and 
the  muscle  which  conducts  the  electri- 
cal current  from  the  nerve  to  the 
muscle. 
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MG  can  strike  any  area  of  the  body 
at  any  time.  As  it  is  such  an  unpredict- 
able disease,  it  is  often  misdiagnosed 
as  chronic  fatigue,  which  allows  the 
disease  to  progress  until  the  victim  is 
in  severe  danger.  Until  recently,  myas- 
thenia gravis  has  been  fatal  for  85  per- 
cent of  its  victims.  There  is  still  no 
prevention  or  cure,  but  there  has  been 
great  progress. 

The  establishment  of  a  Myasthenia 
Gravis  Week  will  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  that  MG  victims 
face  daily.  The  increased  awareness 
has  not  only  made  potential  victims 
more  sensitive  to  the  symptoms  and 
the  dangers  but  has  served  to  further 
research  In  the  quest  for  a  cure.  The 
successes  that  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing in  solving  the  problems  attendent 
with  other  such  diseases  should  give 
us  all  heart  that  resolutions  such  as 
this  do  make  great  contributions  in 
the  fight  against  these  diseases. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  approving  this  resolution. 
Joint  Resolutiom 

Whereas  the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of 
myasthenia  gravis  present  a  significant 
health  problem  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  myasthenia  gravis  is  a  severe 
neuromuscular  disorder,  characterized  by 
weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  thousand  diagnosed, 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  undiag- 
nosed. Americans  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
races  and  ages,  are  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease: 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  continuing  need 
to  support  innovative  research  into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  cure  of  myasthenia 
gravis: 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  problem  of  myas- 
thenia gravis:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  2  through  October  8.  1983.  is  desig- 
nated as  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness 
Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


GETTING  ELECTED 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  B^.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month.  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  would 
give  taxpayers  dollar- for-dollar  credit 
for  political  contributions  to  congres- 
sional candidates.  The  tax  credit 
would  be  limited  to  $10  on  a  single 
return  and  $20  on  a  Joint  return.  Only 
contributions  to  a  House  or  Senate 
candidate  from  the  taxpayer's  district 
would  be  eligible  for  the  tax  credit. 


May  24, 1983 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 
Congress  lately  about  the  financing  of 
congmsional  campaigns,  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  support  at  the  graasroot  level 
for  reforms  that  would  result  from 
bills  like  mine  and  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  Representative  David  Obkt 
in  April. 

This  support  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
an  editorial  recently  published  in  the 
Lorain  Journal,  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Ohio's  13th  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent. The  editorial,  which  follows,  sup- 
ports my  legislation  and  casts  a  dim 
view  on  the  growth  of  PAC  money  in 
elections.  Eklitorials  along  these  lines 
are  cropping  up  all  across  America.  It 
is  these  voices  to  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  be  paying  close  attention 
[The  Lorain  Journal.  May  3. 19831 
Gkttiiic  Elxctkd 

Rep.  Don  Pease.  D-Oberling.  has  intro- 
duced legislation  we  think  could  go  far 
toward  diluting  the  necessity  of  politicians 
securing  Political  Action  Committee  (PAC) 
campaign  contributions  and  strip  the  influ- 
ence the  rich  hold  over  our  election  process- 
es. 

Although  our  elections  are  still  based  on  a 
one-person,  one-vote  principal,  few  deny 
that  to  get  elected  politicians  must  first  get 
their  message  to  the  people,  detail  a  stand 
on  domestic  and  foreign  issues  and  describe 
their  approach  to  government  in  both  spe- 
cific and  general  terms.  Accomplishing  this 
task  takes  money,  lots  of  it.  And  we're  con- 
cerned, as  obviously  is  Pease,  that  dollar 
contributions  from  the  PAC's  and  other  spe- 
cial interest  groups  are  buying  far  too  much 
influence. 

Pease  recommends  taxpayers  be  allowed 
to  deduct  $10  ($20  if  married  and  filing  a 
Joint  tax  return)  from  their  federal  income 
taxes  if  they  contribute  that  amount  to  a 
person  from  their  district  running  for  the 
U.S.- House  of  Representatives  or  the  VS. 
Senate.  The  proposed  tax  credit  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  existing  50  percent  tax 
credit  for  political  contributions. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  two  priorities: 
1.  It  would  encourage  candidates  to  solicit 
donations  from  within  their  districts,  and  2. 
Get  the  voters  in  the  district  more  involved 
in  the  electoral  process.  Both  would  t>e 
breaths  of  fresh  air  to  an  electoral  process 
on  the  verge  of  stagnation. 

No  one  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  PACs  as  long  as  labor  unions  were  their 
principal  contributors.  It  seemed  logical 
that  whatever  legislation  union  PACs  could 
affect  to  help  the  working  people  would 
surely  benefit  the  majority  of  citizens.  But 
now  other  organizations  have  Jumped  in. 
And  they  wish  their  money  to  buy  legisla- 
tion that  benefits  special  interest  groups, 
sometimes  even  to  the  detriment  of  working 
people. 

These  groups  have  millions  to  contribute 
and  their  dollars  go  to  congressmen  willing 
to  do  their  bidding.  They  buy  Influence  and 
get  legislation  introduced  and  passed  far  in 
excess  to  the  number  of  voters  they  could 
honestly  enlist  to  their  cause.  Enough  so, 
that  it  challenges  the  authenticity  of  the 
one-person,  one-vote  concept  and  erodes  the 
confidence  Americans  have  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  Pease  legislation  would  help  correct 
what  we  see  as  this  deficiency  in  govern- 
ment. And  it  should  be  corrected.  Quickly.* 


May  S4, 1S8S 

ESTATE  TAX  EXCLUSION  MUST 
NOT  BE  FROSEEN 


rN.VIN  WEBER 
omnnrasoTA 

m  THE  aOUSB  or  BSPaBSEirTATIVB 

Tuesday.  May  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  WEBER,  ICr.  Sfpeaker.  many  of 
us  who  opposed  your  Democratic 
budget  did  so  because,  among  other 
reasons,  we  knew  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Dan  Rostsh- 
KOW8KI  was  considering  freezing  the 
higher  estate  tax  exclusion  the  Con- 
gress promised  to  family  fanners  and 
small  businessmen  in  1981.  The  chair- 
man was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  considering  freesing  that  ex- 
clusion at  the  current  $275,000  level 
rather  than  allowing  it  to  rise  to 
$600,000  by  1987. 

I  believe  that  asking— indeed,  forc- 
ing—family farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen t«  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  financittg  lavish  programs  dreamed 
up  by  big  spenders  here  in  Congress  is 
wrong.  And  I  believe  it  is  wrong  for 
the  Congress  to  renege  on  the  promise 
it  made  to  small  businessmen  and 
family  farmers  2  short  years  ago, 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  director  of  the  division  of  forestry 
in  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resoutt«s  recently  that  outlined 
the  impact  a  freeze  such  as  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKt  is  Considering  would  have 
on  forest  management  of  private  lands 
in  my  State.  I  want  to  share  that 
letter  with  you  and  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially Mk-.  ROSTENKOWSKi: 

MiainsoTA  OsFAKnoDrr  or 

NATUaAL  RSSOURCSS. 

SL  Paid,  Minn.,  May  10. 1983. 
Hon.  ViH  WkBER, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  ComsKissMAii  Wissa:  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  impact  that  recent  tax 
law  propMSls  will  have  on  forest  manage- 
ment of  private  lands  in  MinnesoU.  The 
1981  Tax  ail  reduced  the  nuudraum  esUte 
tax  rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent  and 
raised  the  exemption  from  $175,625  to 
$800,000.  These  changes  are  scheduled  to  be 
phased  in  over  several  jrears.  The  proposed 
tax  freeze  vould  halt  the  rate  reduction  at 
60  percent  and  the  exemption  at  $275,000. 

Minnesota  depends  on  iU  5.6  million  acres 
in  private  non-industrial  forest  land  (or 
wood  supply  to  industry  as  well  as  other 
benefits.  Tkis  land  must  remain  productive 
to  continue  to  improve  these  forest  goods 
and  values.  Stability  in  land  use  is  essential 
to  maintaialng  the  productivity  of  these 
ownerships.  The  1981  esUte  tax  modifica- 
tions provide  opportunities  for  that  to 
occur.  About  60  percent  of  ttiis  forest  land  Is 
included  as  part  of  farm  ownerships.  Thus, 
in  many  cases  the  forest  land  is  part  of  a 
much  higher  valued  estate. 

I  understand  Representative  Dan  Rosten- 
kowskl,  Oiairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  discuasing  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  hope  that  you  can  speak  to 
Representative  Rostenkowaki  and  inform 
him  of  the  potential  impact  these  changes 
will  have  on  the  stability  of  our  nation's 
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productive  land  base— both  farms  and  for- 
ests. 

Sincerely. 

Ratmond  B.  Hitchcock. 
Director.  Division  ofForestry.m 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SYLVESTER  AND 
LILUAN  SZYMCZAK 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSH 

OP  ILLUIOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  out- 
standing individuals  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  Sylvester  and  Lillian 
Scymczak,  They  have  shown  a  dedica- 
tion and  concern  for  our  community 
that  should  l>e  an  example  to  all.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  today's 
Rbooio)  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Midway  Sentinel  describing  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  two  fine 
people. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Midway  Sentinel  proudly  salutes  Syl- 
vester and  Lillian  Szymezak  as  the  first  re- 
cipients of  "The  Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award".  This  award  named  in 
memory  of  our  late  editor  will  be  given  to 
an  individual  group  or  organization  who  by 
his  or  her  unselfish  contribution  of  time 
and  dedication  to  a  cause  has  clearly  demon- 
strated outstanding  achievement  which  has 
enriched  our  community.  Sylvester  and  Lil- 
lian eteymezak  are  clearly  deserving  of  this 
award. 

Sylvester  is  a  renowed  photographer  who 
has  earned  the  distinction  of  photographing 
almost  every  functions,  celebration,  affair 
or  happening  on  the  Southwest  side  while 
Ullian  has  been  extensively  involved  in  vari- 
ous fund  raising  programs  and  community 
projects. 

Over  the  past  six  months,  the  Szymezaks 
have  chaired  and  organized  the  Lech 
Walesa  Triangle  Committee  which  is  a  com- 
munity committee  designed  to  raise  funds 
for  a  monument  honoring  the  Polish  labor 
leader .  .  . 

.  .  .  they  arranged  a  successful  dedication 
ceremony  that  over  1500  people  attended 
and  enjoyed.  Through  their  hard  work  and 
sincere  belief  in  a  principle,  they  provided 
the  southeast  side  and  the  23rd  Ward  with  a 
symbol  of  international  freedom  and  dignity 
that  we  can  all  be  proud  of  as  Americans. 

Sylvester  (Sylver)  Szymezak  was  born  in 
the  Town  of  Lake  area  and  graduated  from 
the  Sacred  Heart  Elementary  School  and 
Tilden  Tech.  H.S.  He  became  interested  in 
photography  in  high  school,  working  part 
time  for  the  Town  &  Country  Photo 
Agency.  While  in  high  school,  he  achieved 
many  awards  for  his  photographic  skills. 
After  his  graduation  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II  (the  big  war) 
and  served  as  Technical  Sergeant  in  the 
Signal  Corps  during  the  occupation  of 
Japan.  After  an  honorable  discharge.  Sylver 
retured  to  his  former  employer  and  soon  as- 
sumed control  of  the  agency.  He  Ijecame  in- 
volved in  Public  Relations  work  with  the 
Chicago  Stags  and  Boxing  Club.  This  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  publicize  basketball 
and  football  players  and  cover  the  boxing 
matches  at  the  Chicago  Stadium.  His  career 
zoomed  when  he  tiecame  associated  with  the 
Hollywood    Ice   Capades,    featuring   Sonja 
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Henie  and  Barbara  Ann  Scott;  Duncan  Ren- 
aldo  the  Cisco  Kid:  and  Savings  Bond  pro- 
motion for  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  his  work  with  the  Univenity  of  Cbica- 
go,  Sylver  had  the  distinction  of  worfcins 
with  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  noted  nuclear  scien- 
tist. In  April.  1982.  noted  physksian,  biophi- 
sidst  and  inventor  Dr.  Humberto  Feman- 
dez-Moran.  of  the  University  of  Chicaso. 
dedicated  to  Sylver  and  his  family,  a  series 
of  reprints  of  his  works  on  the  supercon- 
ducting electron  microscope  and  his  inven- 
tion of  the  diamond  surgical  knife  in  ex- 
change of  copies  of  Sylver's  photographic 
work  with  Dr.  Fermi. 

His  photographic  work  continued  to  win 
him  recognition  in  the  field  of  Public  Rela- 
tions. His  coverage  of  the  nuclear  project  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  building  of 
the  public  utilities  Dresden  Plant,  the  Aqui- 
fer Gas  Storage  Plant  and  others  is  still 
being  used  in  textbooks  throughout  the 
world.  His  duties  with  the  Illinois  Tollway 
and  Public  Relations  Program  take  him 
from  one  end  of  the  Tollway  System  to  the 
other,  covering  accidents,  aerials  of  land 
rights,  road  and  bridge  construction,  cover- 
age for  the  engineering  and  the  legal  de- 
partments. He  worked  closely  with  the  State 
Police  in  investigative  work.  He  has,  over 
the  many  years,  covered  numerous  civic,  po- 
litical, fraternal,  service  organization, 
church  and  school  activities  for  the  news 
media. 

He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Garfield  Ridge  Branch  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society:  President  of  the  Kiwanu 
Club  of  Midway:  President  of  the  Lech 
Walesa  Triangle  Fund.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Professional  Photographers  of  America; 
the  Polish  Fellowship  Club:  the  Polish 
American  Guardian  Society:  the  United 
Polka  Association:  the  Evidence  Photogra- 
pher International  Council:  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance:  the  Tilden  Tech  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  Associate  Member  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  Lodge  No.  41. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  the  Tilden  Tech 
Alumni  Appreciation  Award  (1975):  the  23rd 
Ward  Community  Achievement  Award 
(1975):  the  Patriot  of  the  Year  Award 
(1979):  the  Rhine  Post  VPW  Community 
Service  Award,  and  others. 

Lillian  (Bartella)  Szymezak  was  bom  in 
Brighton  Park  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Five 
Holy  Martyrs  Elementary  School,  St. 
Joseph  High  School  and  Mundelein  CoUege. 
She  met  "Sylver"  when  he  was  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  while  working  at  his  uncle's 
flower  shop,  and  were  married  in  1951.  They 
have  three  children,  Christine,  John  and 
Steven. 

Lillian  is  employed  as  Assistant  Cashier  at 
the  Archer  National  Bank.  She  is  President 
of  the  Archer  Heights  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  Treasuer  of  the  Lech 
Walesa  Triangle  Fund,  Historian  of  the  Chi- 
cago Collectors  Club  and  actively  is  involved 
in  fund  raising  for  the  Kiwanis  Plymouth 
Camp  for  Handicapped  Children  and  the 
Spastic  Research  Foundation  through  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Midway.  She  is  currently 
involved  in  planning  the  40th  Reunion  of 
the  1944  graduating  class  of  Five  Holy  Mar- 
tyrs, so  if  there  are  any  classmates  from 
1944  reading  this,  please  contact  her  at  the 
Archer  National  Bank  for  further  informa- 
tion. She  is  a  member  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Guardian  Society:  the  Polish  Fellowship 
Club:  and  the  Polish  National  Alliance.  She 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1971  Appreciation 
Award  from  the  American  Cancer  Society: 
the  1975  Community  Achievement  Award 
from  the  23rd  Ward:  the  1979  Appreciation 
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Award  from  the  Archer  Road  Kiwanis  and 
the  IMl  Wife  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Kiwanis  Oub  of  Midway. 

The  aUff  of  the  Midway  Sentinel  ex- 
prcMca  lU  gratitude  to  Sylvester  and  Ulllan 
Sayracaak  for  their  contributions  to  society 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  they  will  contin- 
ue to  be  an  Intricate  part  in  the  future  of 
our  community.* 
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EL  SALVADOR 
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COLEMAN  INTRODUCES  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  AND  PHONE  BILL 

HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

oriusaouKi 

HI  THS  HOUSB  or  MTUSDrrATIVCS 

Tviaday.  May  24.  1983 
m  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
^^emker.  I  have  Joined  my  colleagues, 
Acriculture  Committee  Chairman  de 
LA  Gauza.  Subcoounittee  Chairman 
Joms.  and  Representative  Marlence 
in  introducing  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
Self-sufficiency  Act  of  1983.  This  leg- 
islation would  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  provide  a 
viable,  sound  financing  plan  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  in  the 
future. 

The  revolving  fund  was  created  10 
years  ago  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems. During  this  decade,  interest 
rates  have  risen  to  all-time  high  levels. 
The  demand  for  electric  and  telephone 
service  in  the  rural  areas  was  heavier 
than  anticipated,  resulting  in  heavier 
than  anticipated  demands  for  loans. 
This  combination  of  high  interest 
rates  and  heavy  loan  requirements  has 
strained  the  resources  of  the  revolving 
fund.  The  legislation  we  introduce 
today  is  the  first  step  toward  assuring 
that  rural  America's  electric  and 
phone  needs  are  met. 

Cooperative  enterprises  are  a  strong 
and  vital  part  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my. For  almost  a  half-century  they 
have  played  a  major  role  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  rural  America  and  agri- 
cultural production. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  coop- 
eratives provide  a  most  important  and 
necessary  service  in  sparsely  populated 
and  remote  comers  of  the  Nation. 
Typically,  these  co-ops  have  large  geo- 
graphical areas  to  serve  with  few  con- 
sumers per  mile. 

In  order  to  continue  this  important 
work,  rural  electric  program  leaders 
convened  a  national  panel  of  experts 
to  discuss  the  future  of  financing 
needs  of  the  program.  This  panel, 
which  included  three  former  REIA  Ad- 
ministrators, looked  at  all  types  of  al- 
ternatives for  long-term  financing. 
The  plan  they  came  up  with  is  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  we  are  pro- 
posing today.  Their  efforts  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future  of  the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  program 
deserve  your  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxiMois 

IH  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPHESBirr  ATTVIS 

Tuesday,  May  24, 19S3 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
in  books  on  El  Salvador  these  days  is 
"Salvador."  by  Joan  Didion.  It  is  popu- 
lar among  those  who  are  sharply  criti- 
cal of  our  Government's  policies  in 
Central  America.  A  penetrating  review 
of  this  influential  book,  written  by 
Mark  Falcoff  appears  in  the  May  1983 
issue  of  Commentary  magazine.  It  de- 
serves the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Two  Weeks 
(Reviewed  by  Mark  Falcoff) 

Sometime  in  late  1982  the  novelist  Joan 
Didion  spent  two  weeks  in  EI  Salvador  with 
her  husband  John  Gregory  Dunne.  The 
result  is  this  pamphlel-sized  book,  which 
has  also  appeared  in  the  form  of  two  ex- 
tended articles  in  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books.  Although  it  has  already  added  a  bit 
of  literary  panache  to  the  otherwise  dreary 
discussion  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America,  there  is  another  more  serious  pur- 
pose to  this  work,  which  might  be  defined 
by  esUblishing  first  what  Salvador  is  not. 

It  is  not  one  of  those  romantic  volumes 
exalting  the  revolutionary  cause  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas,  in  the  fashion  of  Prances 
FitzOerald  or  Mary  McCarthy  reporting 
from  Vietnam.  Indeed,  the  rebels  are  hardly 
mentioned  in  this  book,  and  not.  I  think, 
simply  because  Miss  Didion  failed  to  visit  in- 
surgent territory. 

Nor  is  it  yet  one  more  brief  in  favor  of 
"negotiations."  however  murkily  defined, 
with  a  still  more  murkily  defined  enemy 
(though  toward  the  end  Miss  Didion  does 
insert  an  obligatory  paragraph  mentioning 
the  possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  revolutionary  Left,  only  to  reject  it 
as  coming  too  late  in  the  day). 

Rather.  Salvador  Is  an  exhaustive  and  pic- 
turesque catalogue  of  all  the  vices  of  Salva- 
doran  society,  juxtaposed  with  descriptions 
of  the  relentlessly  optimistic  posturing  of 
U.S.  embassy  officials  in  San  Salvador  and 
the  staff  of  our  miliUry  and  AID.  missions. 
Miss  Didion  utilizes  her  pen  as  a  sort  of 
zoom  lens,  shifting  rapidly  and  in  close 
focus  from  decomposing  corpses  on  a  coun- 
try road  to  the  sinister  features  of  troglo- 
dyte generals  and  corrupt  politicians,  from 
the  squalor  of  rural  villages  to  the  false  glit- 
ter of  roller  discos  and  Miss  Universe  pag- 
eants. Folded  into  these  sketches  (presum- 
ably expanded  from  journal  entries)  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  U.S.  and  Salvadoran  press, 
from  official  documents,  and  also  from 
"documents "  of  less  readily  ascertainable 
authority. 

Since  Miss  Didion  is  a  writer  of  exception- 
al Ulent.  the  impact  is  precisely  what  is  in- 
tended: to  convince  us  that  El  Salvador  is 
the  quintessential  Heart  of  Darkness— a 
black  hole  into  which  even  the  best  of  deeds 
and  intentions  are  bound  to  disappear.  As 
she  puts  it  in  a  characteristically  Catholic 
metaphor,  "At  this  time  and  in  this  place, 
the  light  of  the  world  could  be  construed  as 
out,  off,  extinguished."  Miss  Didion  does 
not  believe  that  things  would  get  better  if 
the  United  SUtes  abandoned  El  Salvador— 
indeed,  quite  possibly  they  would  get  consid- 
erably worse.  But  she  wishes  us  to  know 
that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  beast:  once  we 


have  absorbed  this  knowledge,  we  need  not 
trouble  our  hearts  (or  our  consciences) 
about  the  future. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  far  more  alluring  posi- 
tion for  an  intellectual  to  adopt  than  the 
more  chancy  "progreaaive"  notiom  about  El 
Salvador  mlndleaaly  retaUed  by  radical 
nuns,  our-of-work  diplomats,  and  "peace" 
activists— with  Miss  Didion.  at  least,  one  is 
insured  against  any  eventual  embarraas- 
menU.  Small  wonder  that  Salvador  has 
been  greeted  with  almost  unreserved  praise 
by  the  prestige  press,  including  reviewers 
who  did  not  particularly  like  her  earlier 
work,  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  novel 
that  was  far  more  sophisticated  in  its  views 
of  Latin  America  (and.  also,  more  mordant 
In  its  depiction  of  American  liberals)  than 
Salvador. 

With  Salvador,  however,  there  are  two  big 
problems.  One  has  to  do  with  the  facts,  the 
other  with  Joan  Didion.  There  are  some  se- 
rious inaccuracies  in  the  text,  and  many, 
many  more  half-truths.  Considerations  of 
space  make  it  Impossible  to  enumerate  all  of 
them,  but  perhaps  a  few  will  suffice  to  give 
the  flavor  of  the  whole. 

Item.  Miss  Didion  refers  to  her  attempt  to 
visit  the  village  of  Mozote  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  MorazSn.  Here,  we  are  told,  during 
an  "armed-forces  operation  In  December 
*  *  *  1981  *  *  *  the  hamlet  of  Mosote  was 
completely  wiped  out."  We  are  not  told  this 
directly  by  Miss  Didion.  but  through  a  quo- 
tation from  a  report  prepared  by  the 
"Americans  Watch  Committee  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union."  Prom  this 
one  would  not  know  that  the  original  press 
reports  about  this  "operation"  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  were  sub- 
sequently discredited.  As  it  turned  out, 
these  reports  had  claimed  a  civilian  death 
rate  in  excess  of  three  times  the  population 
of  the  village  before  the  fighting  began. 

Item.  "The  small  office  on  the  archdiocese 
grounds  where  the  scrapbooks  of  the  dead 
are  kept  is  still  called  *  *  *  the  Human 
Rights  Commission'  •  •  •  but  in  fact  both 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  Socorro 
Juridico,  the  archdiocesan  legal  aid  office, 
were  ordered  in  the  spring  of  1983  to  vacate 
the  church  property."  True  enough.  What 
we  are  not  told  is  that  these  apparently 
worthy  organizations  were  expelled  from 
the  cathedral  precincts  because  both  of 
them  were  misrepresenting  the  facts,  and 
Socorro  Juridico  was  misrepresenting  the 
nature  of  its  relationship  with  the  church. 

Item.  At  least  twice  Miss  Didion  suggests, 
or  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  solution  to  El 
Salvador's  problems  lies  "somewhere  else,  in 
Mexico,  or  Panama,  or  Washington." 
Mexico,  perhaps.  That  is  where  the  guerril- 
la headquarters-in-exile  is  located.  But  why 
Panama?  And  why  the  strange  omission  of 
Managua?  Or  Havana?  With  all  her  ostenta- 
tious document-mongering.  Miss  Didion 
might  have  bothered  to  leaf  through  the 
document  book  released  with  the  U.S.  SUte 
Department  White  Paper,  which  illustrates 
the  critical  role  played  by  both  the  Cuban 
and  Nicaraguan  governments  In  organizing 
and  provisioning  the  Salvadoran  revolution- 
ary left. 

Item.  Miss  Didion  quotes,  with  apparent 
approval,  a  July  1982  study  prepared  in  New 
York  by  the  Lawyers"  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Human  RighU.  In  which  It  is  al- 
leged that  the  burned  van  of  the  four  Amer- 
ican churchwomen  killed  in  El  Salvador  in 
December  1980  displayed  a  red  paint  splotch 
that  might  be  linked  to  a  "red  Toyota  v*  ton 
pickup."  "By  February  1981,"  the  report 
continues,  the  Maryknoll  Sisters'  Office  of 


Social  Concerns,  which  has  been  actively 
monitoring  (he  investigation,  received  word 
from  a  source  which  it  eoiuiHend  reNoMe 
that  the  FBI  bad  matched  the  red  splotch 
.  .  .  with  a  M  ToyoU  pkdrap  taelonginc  to 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  San  Salvador.  .  .  . 
(Slubaequenk  to  the  FBI's  alleged  matching 
of  the  paint  splotch  and  a  Sheraton  truck, 
the  State  department  has  claimed,  in  a 
communkatlon  with  the  families  of  the 
churchwomen.  that  the  FBI  could  not  de- 
termine the  source  of  the  paint  scraping. 
(Emphasia  added! 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  Mary- 
laioUs'  peculiar  research  methodologiea,  one 
can  only  wonder  why  Miss  Didion  finds  it 
credible  thait  the  State  Department  would 
wish  to  delay  the  resolution  of  probably  the 
biggest  sinitfe  issue  surrounding  the  fight 
over  aid  to  El  Salvadw  in  the  VA  Con- 
gress—unless, of  course,  she  agrees  with  the 
clear  innueado  that  the  American  govern- 
ment (i.e..  in  this  case  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration) had  something  to  do  with  the  kiU- 
ing  of  the  nuns.  She  does  not  say  that.  But 
in  citing  this  fragment  without  comment, 
what  does  she  expect  us  to  infer? 

Item.  Mis  Didion  dlnnjases  the  March 
1982  election  in  El  Salvador— one  of  the 
most  carefully  and  widely  monitored  elec- 
tions ever  held  anywhere,  as  inauthentic."In 
any  case."  she  writes,  "no  one  really  knew 
how  many  eligible  voters  there  were  in  El 
Salvador,  or  even  how  many  people.  In  any 
case.  It  had  seemed  necessary  to  provide  a 
number.  In  any  case,  the  election  was  over, 
a  success,  la  soluclon  pacifiea."  Miss  Dklion 
is  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  like  elec- 
tions or  solsciones  pacifteas— in  El  Salvador 
or  even  in  her  own  country.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Salvadoran  electimu  bolstered  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  government  in  no  way 
invalidates  the  actual  sUtisttes  of  voter  par- 
ticipation, which  were  exceptional  even  by 
U,S.  standards. 

Item.  Miss  Didion  attempte  to  discredit 
the  work  of  U.S.  intelligence  in  El  Salvador. 
She  cites  a  report  released  by  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence Performance  in  Central  America: 
Achievements  and  Selected  Iiutances  of 
Concern.  To  this  report  she  attributes  the 
notion  that  "the  intelligence  was  itself  a 
dreamwork.  tending  to  support  policy,  the 
report  read;  rather  than  inform  it.'  provid- 
ing 'relnfon^ment  more  than  illumination.' 
'  "ammunition"  rather  than  analysis.' 
Now,  some  of  the  passages  ~  Miss  Didion 
quotes  do  aopear  in  this  report,  but  intend- 
ed In  a  very  different  sense  from  the  one 
she  conveys  in  her  paraphrase.  The  report 
refers  not  to  "the  intelligence"  generally 
but  to  specific  Instances  of  intelligence- 
gathering,  in  this  case  precisely  six,  and  it 
concludes  not  that  these  were  a  "dream- 
work"  but  that  "the  intelligence  community 
has  contributed  significantly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  policy-makers  on  Central  Amer- 
ica." The  report  goes  on:  "Over  the  last  two 
years  perhaps  its  greatest  achievement  lies 
in  determining  with  considerable  sccuracy 
the  organiaation  and  activities  of  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillss,  and  in  detecting  the  assist- 
ance given  to  them  by  Cuba  and  other  Com- 
munist countries."  As  for  the  negative 
words  cited  by  Miss  Didion.  they  do  appear 
in  the  conclusion,  but  they  refer  there  to  oc- 
casional abuses  and  are  meant  as  a  caution 
not  a  wholesale  condemnation: 

Taken  as  a  whole,  intelligence  on  Central 
America  is  strong,  and  iU  task  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  particularly  important.  The  criti- 
cisms voicc^  in  this  report  must  be  seen  in 
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that  context.  The  basic  concern  is  that  ten- 
dentious rhetoric.  Including  occasional  over- 
aimpOiflcation  and  misstatement,  can  drive 
out  some  of  the  needed  collection  and  anal- 
ysta.  This  nuty  occtu-  in  a  context  in  which 
intelligence  users  demand  reinforcement 
rathM'  than  illumination,  but  this  fact  does 
not  absolve  the  intelligaice  producer  from 
re^Mosibility  for  quality.  The  influence  of 
the  consumer  desires  for  "ammunition" 
rather  than  analysis  can  be  subtle  or  force- 
ful, but  its  effecU  upon  the  intelligence 
process  can  become  costly.  Therefore,  it  de- 
serves the  constant  watchfulness  of  intelli- 
genoe  professionals. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  about  Salva- 
dor than  Miss  Didion's  disingenuous  use  of 
facts  and  fugitive  quotations  is  the  way  in 
which  she  makes  the  tiny  republic  of  El  Sal- 
vador into  a  mirror  reflecting  her  own  basic 
contempt  for  liberal  democracy  and— why 
not  say  it?— the  American  way  of  life.  Thus, 
elections  are  almost  by  definition  a  sham, 
and  even  if  they  are  not,  they  are  ultimately 
unde^rable  since  they  only  reinforce  the 
status  quo.  (Could  she  have  in  mind  the 
1980  elections  in  the  United  SUtes?)  Land 
reform  is  worthless.  Roy  Prosterman.  archi- 
tect of  the  program  in  El  Salvador  that  is 
supported  by  tlje  APL-CIO,  is  dispensed 
with  by  noting  thf  t  the  program  he  is  help- 
ing to  implement  in  El  Salvador  is  the  same 
one  that  was  administered  in  Vietnam: 
there  is  no  mention  of  similar,  successful 
programs  in  Japan  and  Taiwan,  where  in- 
stirgents  armed  and  trained  by  foreign 
powers  were  not  present  to  interrupt  the 
peaceful  course  of  events. 

Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  passage  in 
the  entire  book  is  the  one  mockingly  de- 
scribing a  large  American-style  shopping 
mall  in  downtown  San  Salvador 

I  found  no  Halazone  at  the  Metrocenter 
but  became  absorbed  in  making  notes  about 
the  mall  itself,  about  the  Muzak  playing  "I 
Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco"  and 
"American  Pie"  ("•  *  '  singing  this  will  be 

the  day  that  I  die )  although  the 

record  store  featured  a  cassette  called  Clas- 
sics of  Paraguay,  about  the  pat6  de  foie  gras 
for  sale  in  the  supermarket,  about  the  guard 
who  did  the  weapons  check  on  everyone 
who  entered  the  supermarket,  about  the 
young  matrons  in  tight  Sergio  Valente 
Jeans,  trailing  maids  and  babies  behind 
them  and  buying  towels,  big  beach  towels 
printed  with  maps  of  Manhattan  that  fea- 
tured Bloomlngdale's:  about  the  number  of 
things  for  sale  that  seemed  to  suggest  a 
fashion  for  "smart  drinking."  to  evoke 
modish  cocktail  hours.  There  were  bottles 
of  Stolichnaya  vodka  packaged  with  glasses 
and  mixer,  there  were  ice  buckets,  there 
were  bar  carts  of  every  conceivable  design, 
displayed  with  sample  bottles. 

This  was  the  shopping  center  that  em- 
bodied the  future  for  which  El  Salvador  was 
presumably  being  saved.  *  *  * 

Although  this  passage  has  been  singled 
out  for  special  admiration  by  reviewers  who 
share  its  attitude  of  sneering  disdain,  Joan 
Didion  is  nevertheless  right:  beach  towels 
with  maps  of  Manhattan  are  the  future  for 
which  El  Salvador  "presumably  [is]  being 
saved."  They  represent  choice  and  opportu- 
nity, prosperity  and  freedom— things  Miss 
Didion  possesses  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
hold  them  cheap,  particularly  when  others 
reach  out  for  them.  Her  disparaging  com- 
ments about  elections  and  land  reform,  her 
thinly-veiled  clericalism,  and  her  contempt 
for  the  middle  class  and  its  works  all  come 
together  here. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  all  the  hopes 
and  illusions  that  have  nourished  our  Cen- 
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tral  American  polk;y  under  both  Carter  and 
Ra«an  will  come  to  naught.  Ttte  American 
people  are  divided,  confused.  unwUUng  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  issues  and 
their  costs.  As  for  the  Central  American  rev- 
olutiMiaries  (and  their  Cuban.  Nicaraguan. 
and  Soviet  sp<Misors).  they,  after  all.  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  El  Salvador  is  a  country 
with  more  than  its  share  of  inequality  and 
injustice,  and  constitutional  democracy- 
even  in  the  limited  Latin  American  sense- 
may  never  "take"  there.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  acknowledge  these  harsh  realities  and 
seek  to  work  around  them;  another  to  write 
off  an  entire  country,  along  with  one's  own 
national  values.  The  latter  spirit  Is  the  spirit 
of  Salvador,  of  Miss  Didion.  and— so  it 
would  appear— of  the  literary  culture  in 
which  she  makes  her  home.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
■nON  TO  CORRECT  A  FLAW  IN 
THE  UNEMPLO'JTMENT  COM- 
PENSATION LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
a  flaw  in  the  imemployment  compen- 
sation law  that  punishes  the  very 
workers  that  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession. 

Just  last  week,  the  State  of  Ohio  an- 
nounced that  because  of  this  quirk  in 
the  law.  Ohio's  imemployed  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  the  12  weeks  of 
extended  benefits.  As  a  Representative 
from  the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  making 
sure  that  workers  living  in  a  State  hit 
early  by  a  recession— like  Ohio— are 
not  denied  benefits  available  to  other 
workers  living  in  States  where  the 
impact  of  the  recession  has  been  much 
less  severe.  Por  example,  in  Ohio,  our 
auto  and  steel  workers  have  already 
been  out  of  work  for  long  [>eriods  of 
time.  Why  should  they  be  denied 
these  extended  benefits  Just  because 
they  happen  to  live  in  a  State  suffer- 
ing prolonged  high  unemployment?  A 
law  that  would  cause  this  result  makes 
no  sense  to  me.  and  I  want  to  see  it 
changed. 

My  bill  will  make  extended  benefits 
available  to  workers  in  any  State  that 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  9  per- 
cent or  more.  The  current  formula 
contemplates  a  quick  recovery— and  it 
fails  to  consider  the  worker  who  is  laid 
off  early  in  a  recession  and  cannot 
find  work  in  a  depressed  economy.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  the  quick  recovery  con- 
templated by  the  present  formula 
simply  is  not  happening— and  our  laid- 
of f  workers  remain  unemployed. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the 
very  workers  who  have  suffered  the 
most,  and  on  the  States  that  have  en- 
dured the  highest  unemplosmient 
rates  the  longest.  My  bill  will  correct 
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the  flaw  In  the  law  that  has  allowed 
this  to  happen. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMEMORATIVE  ENVELOPE 

HON.  SHVK)  0.  COfTTE 

OriUaSACHUSBTTS 
HOOSB  or  UPHKSBHT  ATIVC8 


III 


Tmeadaw.  May  24. 19S3 


•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5 
I  had  the  privUege  of  attending  a  press 
conference  with  our  colleague  Aitdy 
laauuiD.  from  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Florida.  Ahdy  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Export  Op- 
portunities and  Special  Small  Business 
Problems  and  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Postal  Service  agreeing  to 
issue  a  commemorative  envelope  hon- 
oring America's  small  businesses.  At 
the  press  conference.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral William  F.  Bolger  unveiled  the 
design  of  the  envelope  which  will  be 
issued  next  year. 

The  leading  article  in  the  May  23 
publication.  Stamp  Collector,  con- 
tained an  article  on  the  small  business 
envelope  and  some  of  the  background 
on  Congressman  Ikeland's  hard  work 
to  have  this  envelope  issued.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Aiidt  for  this  great 
accomplishment  and  include  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Rccoro. 

A  USPS  PiKST— No  Embossing  on  1984 
"Small  Business"  Envclope 

Because  small  business  is  the  backbone  of 
the  American  economy,  the  Postal  Service 
has  completed  desisning  and  preparing  a 
unique  stationery  item  commemorating  the 
nation's  entrepreneurs. 

The  multicolored  20-cent  stamped  enve- 
lope, whose  design  was  officially  displayed 
for  the  first  time  to  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  on  May  S.  will  be 
the  first  to  be  printed  totally  by  the  gravure 
process,  rather  than  the  conventional  em- 
bossing. In  addition,  it's  indicium  and  vi- 
gnette will  wrap  around  onto  the  t>acli  of 
the  envelope— for  security  reasons,  'so  it 
can't  be  copied,"  explained  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Bolger. 

Target  date  for  issuance  is  May  1984.  coin- 
ciding with  the  annual  observance  of  Small 
Business  Week  May  8-14.  Production  of  the 
envelope  in  both  the  regular  and  window 
formats  wiU  be  handled  by  the  U.S.  Enve- 
lope Co..  Williamsport.  Pa. 

The  envelope  will  be  notable  for  its  pleas- 
ant coloration— it  will  be  lavender,  red. 
white,  and  blue— and  its  graphics. 

The  lower  left  quadrant  is  Shoreham. 
N.Y..  designer  Peter  Spier's  concept  of  Main 
Street  America  small  businesses.  This  is  rep- 
resented by  a  sketch  of  a  half-dosen  stores 
oecupying  vintage  buildings  that  could  date 
back  to  the  1920b  or  1930s.  An  antique  lamp 
post  is  front  and  center  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
a  water  tower  and  chimneys  are  visible  on 
the  roofs,  which  are  at  different  heights. 

Bolger  told  Stamp  Collector  the  represen- 
tation was  not  necesiarily  Smalltown  Amer- 
ica but  "pretty  much  any  non-metro  area 
locale"  where  entrepreneurs  still  provide 
the  personal  service  and  merchandise  that 
has  marked  their  presence  on  the  American 
scene. 
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Lettering  that  reads  "Small  Businesa 
USA"  and  the  denomination  Is  topped  on 
the  envelope's  upper  right  comer  by  attrac- 
tive informational  signs  in  color,  denoting 
stores  selling  books,  hardware,  flowers, 
shoes,  and  news  matter,  and  others  an- 
nouncing a  sale  or  Just  "Open."  Cafes  and 
restauranU  with  patrons  visible  through  the 
storefront,  and  even  a  "five  and  ten."  are 
represented  in  this  grouping. 

Pat  Taylor  of  Washington.  D.C.,  is  cred- 
ited with  lettering  for  the  indicium. 

The  Small  Business  commemorative  enve- 
lope repreaenU  the  USPS's  response  to  a 
recommendation  for  a  commemorative 
stamp  made  by  delegates  to  the  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

Rep.  Andy  Ireland  (D-FIa.).  chairman  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Small  Business  Problems,  took  the 
campaign  from  there  by  introducing  a  reso- 
lution asking  Bolger  to  consider  issuing  the 
stamp. 

Subsequently.  Bolger  advised  Ireland  that 
the  stamp  menu  already  was  accounted  for. 
His  counter-offer  to  make  the  small  busi- 
ness tribute  an  envelope  was  accepted. 

At  the  congressional  ceremony  in  which 
the  design  was  unveiled.  Bolger  credited  Ire- 
land with  convincing  the  Postal  Service  to 
commemorate  the  contributions  made  by 
the  small  business  community.  He  called  the 
envelope  "a  fitting  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
group  of  enterprising  and  resourceful  men 
and  women.  With  it,"  Bolger  said,  "we  will 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  is  alive  and  well  in  America." 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  has 
been  closely  moniioring  developments  in 
the  small  business  community,  often  with  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  and  urgency.  Recession 
has  driven  many  small  firms  out  of  business 
or  into  bankruptcy  while  high  interest 
rates,  only  now  retreating,  have  denied 
them  the  funds  they  require  for  inventory, 
refurbishing  and  general  operating  costs. 

Legislators  have  heard  repeated  warnings 
that  unless  the  economic  tide  turns  very 
soon,  the  nation's  economic  mix  will  shift 
even  more  heavily  to  conglomerates  and  cor- 
porations that  have  t>een  merging  with  or 
acquiring  smaller  companies.  That,  the  com- 
mittee feels,  would  not  only  deprive  consum- 
ers of  the  kind  of  personal  ser\'ice  and  at- 
tention that  characterizes  smaller  oper- 
ations but  also  would  mean  less  competition, 
loss  of  jobs,  reduced  gross  national  product, 
and  a  decline  in  the  ingenuity  and  innova- 
tion that  have  been  the  small  business  hall- 
mark. 

Bolger  noted  that  small  firms  contribute 
significantly  to  the  economy,  generating 
atmut  40  percent  of  GNP.  employing  about 
55  percent  of  the  total  work  force,  and  cre- 
ating as  much  as  99  percent  of  all  new  pri- 
vate-sector employment.  The  PMC  called 
small  business  "big  on  ideas,  on  sales,  on 
employment.  Their  impact  on  American  life 
is  huge.  Often  the  tradesman  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Job  he  has  done  until  everything  is 
Just  so.  And  the  pharmacist  who  offers 
helpful  advice  fits  this  mold." 

Small  businesses  also  serve  a  social  func- 
tion in  rural  and  other  outlaying  areas, 
Bolger  noted,  by  opening  their  doors  to 
people  as  gathering  places  for  meetings  and 
other  functions. 

Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R-Mass.)  said  the  com- 
memorative envelope  was  "long  overdue.  It 
will  show  future  generations  we  have  sup- 
ported small  business  and  recognize  its  cru- 
cial role  in  the  American  economy. " 

Rep.  Ireland,  as  principal  proponent, 
added  that  "Small  business  is  beautiful  .  .  . 
and  the  cutting  edge  of  America." 
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others  on  hand  at  the  Capitol  envelope 
ceremony  included  Reps.  Joseph  Addabbo 
(D-N,Y.).  William  Broomfleld  (R-Mieh.), 
and  Oene  Chappie  (R-Calif.).  and  Frank 
Swain.  Chief  CounBel  for  Advocacy.  Small 
Business  AdministraUon.* 


CLINCH  RIVER:  A  SCIEITIPIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


ARIZONA  GOLD 


HON.  JOHN  MeCAIN 

OP  ABttONA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  report  to  you  today 
about  a  newly  discovered  vein  of  gold 
in  Arizona's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Prospectors  are  traveling  from 
afar  to  dig  and  pan  gold  from  the 
rushing  streams  and  surrounding 
mountains  with  plans  for  future 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  Arizona's 
Valley  of  the  Sun. 

Referred  to  by  migrating  gold  dig- 
gers and  natives  alike  as  "Arizona 
Gold."  it  is  foimd  in  the  climate  and 
amenable  attitudes  of  the  five  commu- 
nities that  comprise  Arizona's  East 
Valley.  The  demographics  recently 
compiled  by  Maricopa  Coimty  expert 
prospectors  detail  that  the  growth 
rate  of  the  East  Valley  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Phoenix  area  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980.  The  East  Valley, 
with  370.000  people,  has  made  a  transi- 
tion in  the  past  decade  from  an  econo- 
my based  on  agriculture  to  one  domi- 
nated by  high-tech  industries. 

And  those  370.000  people,  in  a  coop- 
erative, prospecting  spirit  known 
throughout  the  land,  are  sharing  news 
of  this  mother  lode  with  others 
through  the  successful  efforts  of  Cox 
Arizona  Publications.  Valley  National 
Bank.  Arizona  State  University,  and 
five  chambers  of  commerce  in  a  48- 
page  document  entitled  "Arizona 
Gold:  A  Close-up  Look  at  the  Phoenix 
East  Valley." 

The  48th  State  has  come  a  long  way. 
From  the  early  days  of  statehood  in 
1912  to  the  high-tech  mecca  of  1983— 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun  indeed  sheds  its 
future  light  on  the  East  Valley,  and  is 
so  appropriately  knighted  as  Arizona 
Gold. 

For  my  colleagues  who  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  this  gold  rtish.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  provide 
for  their  perusal  a  copy  of  "Arizona 
Gold"  or  a  three-projector  slide  pro- 
gram detailing  the  rapid  growth  and 
potential  of  Arizona's  East  Valley.* 
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opmwMBaco 

nf  THE  H^usE  or  KmBn 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  SKE^.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Alvin 
Weinberg  has  given  his  unique  per- 
spective to  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  controversy  In  a  recent  article 
"Energy  Irpdder."  May  1983  which  I 
am  submitting  for  inclusion  into  the 
Rbcoto.  H«  makes  a  convincing  case 
for  a  rational  decision  to  proceed  with 
completion  of  the  project  There  has 
probably  been  no  maK>r  technology 
development  endeavor  undertaken  by 
this  Nation  that  is  so  vital  to  our 
energy  security  and  yet  so  maligned, 
misrepresented,  and  misunderstood  by 
its  opponents  as  the  breeder  reactor 
program. 

Dr.  Weinberg  made  a  similar  case  for 
the  Clinch  River  project  in  testimony 
he  presented  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Production 
last  February.  I  commend  the  article 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
[From  the  Energy  Insider.  May  19831 

More  Lono^Term  "Stbatict"  Heeded  foh 
Reactor  Development 
(By.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg) 

Nuclear  power  is  proving  to  be  a  difficult, 
demanding  enterprise.  At  this  moment,  we 
are  in  the  throes  of  a  nuclear  moratorium: 
No  new  reactor  has  been  ordered  in  the  U.S. 
since  1978,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  new  one 
will  be  ordered  in  this  decade.  Why,  then, 
do  I  believe  that  we  should  build  the  Clinch 
River  breeder? 

We  must  distinguish  between  energy 
strategy  and  energy  tactics.  By  energy 
"Strategy"  I  mean  the  overall  policies  that 
govern  the  long-term  development  of  our 
energy  future;  by  energy  "tactics"  I  mean 
the  short-term  decisions  that  implement  the 
overall  strategy.  Our  failure  to  distinguish 
l>etween  strategy  and  tactics  has  confused 
the  debate  over  Clinch  River. 

Since  fossil  fuels  are  limited,  either  be- 
cause they  may  be  exhausted,  or  because 
their  environmental  impact  may  be  unac- 
ceptable, our  government  has  always  accept- 
ed as  a  cornerstone  of  energy  policy  the  de- 
velopment Of  the  so-called  inexhaustible 
energy  sources.  These  include  solar  energy 
in  all  manifesUtions  (wind,  hydro,  direct 
solar  biomass),  thermonuclear  fusion  and 
the  breeder.  Any  one  of  these  represents  an 
essentially  inexhaustible  energy  source. 
When  we  shall  need  any  of  the  inexhausti- 
bles  is  hard  to  say— it  may  well  be  as  much 
as  fifty  of  even  100  years  from  now.  But 
every  administration,  since  President  Tru- 
man's, has  accepted  as  national  policy  the 
necessity  of  investigating  these  long-range 
energy  sources  including  the  breeder,  and  it 
has  committed  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
each  of  then:  at  present  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion is  being  spent  on  developing  these  inex- 
haustible energy  sources.  Even  Jimmy 
Carter  accepted  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
breeders,  although  he  rejected  Clinch  River. 

Various  tactics  can  be  adopted  for  achiev- 
ing the  strategic  goal  of  a  suooesBful  breed- 
er. An  alternative  tactic  to  building  Clinch 
River  would  focus  on  testing  components 
rather  than  building  an  operating  breeder. 
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This  course  is  being  advanced  both  by  those 
of  the  Clinch  River  opponenU  who  accept 
the  long-ranse  strategic  goal  of  breeders. 
snd  by  the  nuclear  nihilists  who  lee  killing 
Clinch  River  as  a  step  to  kiUing  nuclear 
energy. 

COMPONENT  TESTING 

My  own  forty  years  of  experience  in  nu- 
clear energy  has  shown  over  and  over  that 
the  least  effective  way  to  do  heavy  engineer- 
ing development  is  to  spread  too  much 
effort  on  components  without  focusing  on  a 
fully  Integrated  operating  device  in  which 
the  real  problems  reveal  themselves.  One 
reason  other  countries  are  so  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  breeder  development  is 
that  they  built  operating  reactors,  while  we 
fiddled  with  cmnponents.  Clinch  River  is 
our  first  fully  integrated  large-scale  breeder 
It  represenU  a  shift  in  research  tactics  from 
never-ending  development  of  components  to 
the  building  of  an  integrated  device  that 
will  exhibit  the  true  problems  and  possibili- 
ties, I  can  only  say  we  lost  ten  years,  and 
suffered  tremendous  cost  escalation,  by 
choosing  the  wrong  tactics  in  developing  the 
breeder. 

The  second  reason  for  building  Clinch 
River  has  to  do  with  time  scale.  I  often  have 
felt  that  we  went  too  fast  in  our  convention- 
al light  water  reactor  deployment,  that 
much  of  nuclear  energy's  travail  would  have 
been  avoided  had  we  moved  more  deliber- 
ately. We  forget  that  a  1,000-megawatt-elec- 
tric  power  plant,  if  it  is  to  be  fully  economi- 
cal, is  expected  to  last  as  long  as  thirty 
years:  but  if  we  build  reactors  too  quickly 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
system  will  last  anywhere  near  thirty  years, 
nor  can  we  incorporate  lessons  learned  in 
earlier  reactors  into  later  ones  without  ex- 
pensive backfits.  This  is  now  happening 
with  many  light  water  reactors— steam  gen- 
erators and  pipe  cracking  may  limit  their 
lifetime  seriously,  even  though  we  have 
learned  ways  of  dealing  with  these  prot>- 
lems. 

TIME  FACTOR 

Can  we  not  learn  from  this  experience?  If 
we  have  fifty  years  before  breeders  are 
needed  on  a  large  scale,  we  do  not  have  all 
that  much  time  to  wait.  If  Clinch  River  is 
built  by  1990.  it  will  be  2020  before  we  know 
whether  the  device  has  lasted  thirty  years— 
or  whether  serious  deficiencies,  that  appear 
after  extended  operation,  will  limit  its  life- 
time. 

We  are  unaccustomed  to  think  about  tech- 
nologies that  are  as  slow  moving  and  pon- 
derous as  are  large  nuclear  power  plants.  In 
this  age  of  computers  and  Jet  travel,  time  is 
foreshortened,  and  we  forget  that  only  with 
the  passage  of  thirty  years  will  we  know 
that  a  big  device  will  last  for  thirty  years. 
We  do  not  have  time  to  waste.  We  ought 
therefore  to  get  on  with  Clinch  River.  The 
great  French  Marshal  Lyautey  once  said  to 
his  gardener:  "Plant  a  seedling  tomorrow." 
And  that  gardener  said.  "It  won't  bear  fruit 
for  a  hundred  years."  "In  that  case,"  Lyau- 
tey said  to  the  gardener,  "plant  it  this  after- 
noon." Clinch  River  is  such  a  seedling.* 


WILLIAM  P.  KELLY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  still  in  the  Congress  who  were 
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here  during  the  yeasty  days  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society  were  sad- 
dened to  note  a  few  days  ago  the  pass- 
ing of  William  P.  Kelly. 

Bill  Kelly  was  one  of  the  stalwarts  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty.  the  agency  cre- 
ated to  conduct  the  President's  War 
on  Poverty. 

First  as  OEO's  director  of  manage- 
ment and  administration,  later  as 
acting  head  of  the  commimity  action 
program,  and  finally  as  director  of  the 
Job  Corps.  Bill  Kelly  made  his  mark 
on  the  entire  antipovety  effort. 

He  was  a  fine  organizer  and  adminis- 
trator, and  he  worked  diligently  to 
bring  order  into  what  was  sometimes 
necessarily  a  confusion  of  cross-cur- 
rents in  a  start-up  situation.  He  was 
particularly  effective  in  getting  the 
Job  Corps  sorted  out,  pulling  it  togeth- 
er into  an  effective,  cohesive,  and 
workable  organization. 

He  retired  from  the  Federal  service 
in  1969.  but  came  back  during  the 
Carter  administration  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Supply  Service. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Bill  Kelly  ad- 
mired his  ability  and  his  drive.  He  was 
a  practical,  useful  public  servant  who. 
in  his  life,  did  much  to  help  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  this  country.  We 
are  lessened  by  his  death. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Iday  14, 1983] 

William  Kelly  Dies;  Retired  Official  op 
GSA 

William  P.  Kelly,  Jr.,  a  former  official 
with  the  War  on  Poverty  during  the  John- 
son administration  and  a  federal  employee 
for  22  years,  died  of  a  heart  attack  May  11 
at  Suburban  Hospital  in  Bethesda. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  lived  in  Annandale,  was 
bom  in  Pittefield,  Mass.  During  World  War 
II.  he  served  in  the  Army  in  Europe.  He 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
1951,  and  his  federal  service  began  that  year 
when  he  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Army  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1959  and  joined  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  as  direc- 
tor of  the  procurement  and  logistics  branch. 

Later,  he  was  an  official  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. He  joined  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
1964  as  the  director  of  management  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunities. He  served  as  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  1967,  then  left  federal  service  to 
work  for  Volt  Information  Sciences  Inc.  and 
the  Kennedy  Institute. 

In  1977.  Mr.  Kelly  was  assistant  executive 
director  for  operations  of  President  Carter's 
reorganization  project.  He  later  served  as 
commissioner  of  the  federal  supply  service 
of  the  General  Services  Administration.  He 
retired  in  1979.  Mr.  Kelly  then  taught  at 
Northern  Virginia  Commimity  College  until 
last  fall. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Rossie  Drummond,  of  Annandale:  and  six 
daughters,  Mary  Hjelm  of  Palls  Church. 
Kathleen,  of  Springfield.  Ruthann  and 
Eileen,  of  Annandale,  Sheila,  of  Alexandria, 
and  Margaret,  of  Radford,  Va..  and  four 
grandchildren.* 
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A  VIETNAM  VETERAN'S  VIEW  OF 
EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxiMOM 
ni  TBB  HOUSB  or  uPBSsnrr  ATivn 
Tuaday.  Maw  24. 1M3 
•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  Robert  Packham.  has 
written  me  a  letter  that  deserves  the 
widest  readership  possible.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  this  letter  and  un- 
derstand there  are  still  some  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  what  our  coimtry 
stands   for— and   are  still   willing   to 
fight  for  its  principles,  if  necessary. 
HAiiovm  Park.  III. 

Dbab  Mm.  Rtoc  Sinc«  I  do  not  hmve  a 
typewriter  Immediately  available.  I  am 
forced  to  resort  to  the  handwritten  page.  As 
such.  I  shall  try  to  keep  the  chicken 
scratching  le«ible:  and  you  may  pretend  you 
are  hearing  from  the  grass  roots  of  your 
constituency. 

I  must  first  apologize  for  not  writing  to 
you  betore  now.  Indeed.  I  have  skirted  my 
responalblUty  as  a  citizen. 

Last  evening  I  listened  to  the  President 
speak  on  the  situation  in  Central  America. 
We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  El  Sal- 
vador in  the  past  few  years.  The  thing  that 
really  galls  me  is  that  every  move  we  make 
on  the  international  scene  is  always  com- 
pared to  Vietnam.  Let  me  quickly  point  out 
that  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  spent  my 
year  there— even  got  shot  down  a  couple  of 
times. 

I  get  sick  to  my  stomach  every  time  I  see 
Congress'  knee  jerk  reaction  whenever  Viet- 
nam is  mentioned.  The  bleeding  hearts  have 
all  but  castrated  the  United  States.  While 
Russia  is  actively  and  openly  pursuing  iU 
stated  program  of  world  domination,  the 
United  SUtes  does  nothing  more  than  make 
a  few  token  gestures. 

The  CIA  has  been  relegated  to  a  position 
of  weakness  while  the  KGB  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes  and  move  at  will 
throughout  our  society.  When  you  get  right 
down  to  it.  we  have  the  Russians  exactly 
where  they  want  us. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Vietnam 
was  a  blunder.  Not  a  military  blunder  but  a 
political  one.  Congress  laid  down  some 
pretty  stupid  rules  that  severely  hampered 
our  ability  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  close. 
Even  after  all  this  time,  the  witch  hunts  go 
on  as  evidenced  by  the  latest  blast  at  Gener- 
al Westmoreland.  Do  not  lay  the  blame  on 
the  military,  my  friend!  Look  first  within 
those  hallowed  halls  of  our  Nations  cap- 
ital—that is  where  the  blame  should  rest. 

In  a  way.  Vietnam  Uught  some  very  good 
lessons.  I'm  sure  that  Congress  learned  a 
few  along  the  way.  too.  For  example,  you 
cannot  in  good  conscience  send  soldiers  into 
battle  with  both  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs.  Common  sense  tells  you  that  this  is  a 
losing  proposition.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn. 

Now.  I'm  not  saying  that  the  United 
SUtes  should  send  troops  to  El  Salvador. 
The  day  will  come  when  something  will 
have  to  be  done  though.  We  have  let  the 
Russians  have  their  way  for  too  long.  I  may 
sould  like  a  hawk  but  at  this  point  I  feel 
Congress  should  be  very  prudent  in  its  deci- 
sions concerning  Central  America.  I'm 
saying  give  support  where  support  is 
needed.  And  give  it  now. 
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If  and  when  troops  are  ever  needed 
though,  do  not  impose  ludicrous  restrictions 
of  any  kind.  The  Russians  certainly  don't. 
Ttte  name  of  ttte  game  from  our  viewpoint 
should  be.  "Get  in.  bring  it  to  a  close,  and 
get  out."  You  cannot  tippy-toe  into  battle 
and  expect  to  win. 

We  seem  to  have  become  a  nation  of 
wimps.  Yes.  we'll  commit  our  military  re- 
sources but  if  there  is  any  blood  or  if  any  ci- 
vilians get  hurt,  some  general's  head  will 
roll.  Committing  troops  to  battle  must  be 
viewed  as  unleashing  a  pack  of  vicious  dogs. 
War  is  war  and  as  much  as  I  hate  it.  it's 
real.  There  is  a  lot  of  blood  spilled,  a  lot  of 
civilians  are  caught  in  it.  the  air  reeks  of 
death  and  cordite  and  the  stupidity  of  man 
is  sadly  apparent.  It  is  the  last  place  to 
impose  the  etiquette  of  Emily  Post  or  estab- 
lish geographical  boundaries  when  the 
enemy  doesn't. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  here  is  to  give 
the  President  the  support  he  is  asking  for 
and  don't  be  paranoid  about  the  possibility 
of  military  action.  Just  don't  assume  the 
role  of  an  armchair  general  in  the  process. 
Take  it  from  me  because  I  know  from  first- 
hand experience.  Your  vantage  point  of  the 
field  of  battle  is  abysmal.  War  is  for  the 
generals  to  wage. 

Now  that  I've  said  my  piece.  I  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  your  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  what  I've 
set  down  here.  If  so.  I  can  sleep  tonight 
knowing  that  Im  well  represented  in  Wash- 
ington. I  just  can't  imagine  you  sitting  there 
with  your  head  in  the  sand. 

If  the  situation  in  Central  America  can  be 
resolved  through  negotiation  and  diplomacy 
on  our  part,  the  United  States  will  be  show- 
ing a  strength  as  great  as  any  military 
action.  Of  course,  this  avenue  should,  and 
must  be  pursued.  But.  for  God's  sake  man. 
don't  go  into  convulsions  whenever  the  mili- 
tary is  mentioned.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  I  had  to  stand  up  to  bullies  if  I  didn't 
want  my  face  in  the  mud.  Think  about  it 
and  follow  the  President's  lead. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEKT  D.  PaCKHAM.O 


THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
OAK  FOREST 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  going  to  talk  alx>ut  one  city  in  my 
district.  I  have  chosen  this  particular 
city  because  it  is  about  to  celebrate  a 
special  occasion,  but  at  any  given  time. 
each  of  us  here  could  speak  with  pride 
of  the  individual  towns  and  villages 
and  cities  we  represent.  America's 
story  is  written  each  day  by  the  people 
"back  home"  that  sent  us  here,  and  it 
is  a  glorious  story  that  we  must  occa- 
sionally remind  ourselves  of  on  Capitol 
Hill  when  we  are  caught  up  in  the  end- 
less debates  and  problems  we  confront. 
Meanwhile,  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try remains  strong  because  of  the  ac- 
tivities, the  caring,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  people  at  the  local  level. 

Oak  Forest.  111.,  some  20  miles  south 
of  Chicago,  is  preparing  for  a  3-day 
celebration   of   its   90th   anniversary. 
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May  28-30.  It  is  "hometown"  time 
there.  Among  the  activities  will  be  a 
parade  sponsored  by  the  city's  Fire- 
fighters Association  and  their  ladies 
auxiliary.  The  parade  will  end  at  the 
site  of  the  celebration,  the  Oak  Creek 
Shopping  Plasa.  where  there  will  be 
an  arts  and  crafts  fair,  business  fair, 
carnival  for  kids,  giant  slide,  beer  tent, 
and  varied  concession  stands.  Local 
talent  will  provide  the  entertainment. 
Then  there  will  be  "dancing  in  the 
streets"  with  the  Saturday  night  Adult 
Street  Dance. 

Oak  Forest  is  a  place  that  residents 
enjoy  describing  as  having  the  big-city 
conveniences  and  the  small-town 
friendliness.  With  a  population  of  over 
26.000.  it  nevertheless  has  maintained 
its  small-town  values  and  traditions  as 
it  has  grown  from  a  small  city  where 
you  would  find  three  hotises  on  a 
gravel  road  to  the  thriving  place  it  is 
now.  complete  with  blacktop  roads. 

It  is  a  city  where  people  care,  get  in- 
volved. For  years,  there  was  the  suc- 
cessful "I  Am  an  American  Day 
Parade"  with  the  whole  town  help- 
ing—individual citizens,  Scouts, 
churches,  and  Jaycees.  At  Christmas, 
there  are  the  charitable  projects  spon- 
sored by  the  churches  and  the  Jay- 
cees. The  Ectmienical  Council  the 
churches  have  formed  operate  a  Food 
Pantry.  There  are  the  nice  parks,  the 
field  house  where  the  senior  citizen 
groups  meet,  where  the  kids  go  for 
athletic  events,  summer  camp.  It  is  a 
city  where  people  can  know  their 
public  officials,  the  policeman  on  the 
comer. 

It  is.  in  short,  a  city  that  is  a  nice 
place  to  be,  to  call  home.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  its  fine  citizens  and  I  com- 
mend the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 
Mayor  James  Jesk,  Jr..  and  all  those 
groups  and  individuals  involved  in 
planning  the  observance  of  the  90th 
anniversary— and  in  making  Oak 
Forest  the  kind  of  city  it  is.  I  know  my 
colleagues  Join  with  me  in  saying 
"Happy  Anniversary,  Oak  Forest!"  • 


May  24.  l^BS 


toward  consideration  of  this  ezecuttve 
branch  reqVest,  I  urge  our  coUeacuea 
to  read  the  following  Inatnietlve  edito- 
rial from  thje  Los  Angelec  Times: 
[From  the  Ls  Angeles  Times.  May  17. 108S1 


STRENGTHENING  THE   'VOICE 
OF  AMERICA" 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESntTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  power 
Of  the  spoken  word.  The  'Voice  of 
America"  is  our  voice  to  the  world,  and 
it  is  in  a  sorry  state  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel  nimibers.  H.R. 
2915.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  198S  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  contains  fimds  to 
start  replacing  dilapidated  and  outdat- 
ed equipment  and  to  start  hiring  more 
correspondents  and  staff.  As  we  move 


AmsbicA  Needs  a  SraoiraBa  Voice 
The  Voice  of  America  has  been  growing 
weak  and  increasingly  less  audible  from  lack 
of  financial  rtourislunent.  Eoonomies  inflict- 
ed in  recent  years  on  the  nation's  official 
broadcasting  aUtion  to  the  world  have  left 
it  short  of  personnel  and  bereft  of  iulquate 
technology,  tn  the  continuing  contest  for 
intemaUonal  attention  the  United  States 
has  put  itself  at  a  compeUtive  disadvantage, 
diminishing  Its  opportunities  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  others  and  to  broadcast  the 
news  around  the  world. 

The  worK's  most  tectinologically  ad- 
vanced countnr  has  been  satisfied  to  leave 
the  voice  trying  to  work  with  obsolescent 
and  in  maiv  cases  obsolete  l>roadcasting 
equipment.  More  than  3S  percent  of  the 
agency's  transmitters  date  from  the  Korean 
War  period  or  earlier.  The  Voice  lias  only  ao 
people  with  engineering  degrees  to  keep  this 
embarrassing  abundance  of  vintage  material 
functioning.  It  needs  scores  more,  and  It 
needs  new  equipment,  including  replace- 
menU  for  its  antiquated  antennas,  to  reach 
the  audiences  that  it  should  reach. 

Of  the  agency's  43  language  services,  38 
are  understaffed.  Broadcasting  in  Polish 
was  increased  to  seven  hours  a  day  when 
martial  law  was  declared  In  Poland,  but 
staff  shortages  have  meant  that  only  half 
that  broadcasting  can  be  original  material. 
The  Voice  now  lacks  correspondenU  In 
Rome,  in  Geneva  and  even  in  Islamabad, 
the  closest  site  for  covering  the  Afghanistan 
war.  In  all,  the  agency  is  seeking  funding  for 
six  additional  overseas  reporters  and  for  an 
increase  of  141  in  its  language  divisions. 

Congress  tends  to  be  generous  in  iU  praise 
for  what  the  Voice  tries  to  do,  but  all  too 
often  it  has  shown  Itself  miserly  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  necessary  bill.  Current- 
ly the  Voice  is  asking  for  $170  million  for  its 
1984  budget.  That  includes  $33  million  to 
implement  a  supplemental  request  that  was 
made  last  year  for  specific  modernization 
steps. 

The  Voice,  in  its  news  operations.  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  report  fully  and  impartially 
on  events  in  America  and  the  world.  It  is  re- 
quired, in  other  words,  to  tell  the  truth.  The 
truth  is  a  powerful  weapon,  but  it  is  power- 
ful only  when  it  can  be  heard.  The  Voice  of 
America  deserves  to  be  heard  more  clearly 
and  widely  than  its  present  physical  and 
personnel  resources  allow.  Congress  will  be 
remiss  if  it  does  not  act  now  to  begin 
making  up  for  the  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  Voice's  quality  that  past  inaction  has 
brought  about.* 


THE  1983  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESnONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HONl  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiscomm 

IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  MEPBUEMTATIVBS 

Titesday.  May  Z4. 1983 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  &fr.  Speaker, 
the  result*  of  my  1983  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire Indicate  that  the  majority  of 
citizens  in  Wisconsin's  Third  District 
feel  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  are  beginning 
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to  work  and  restore  our  Nation's  eco- 
nmnic  health. 

Government  spending,  welfare 
abuse,  and  tmemployment  were  listed 
as  the  three  issue  areas  causing  the 
most  concern  in  western  Wisconsin. 

To  get  a  handle  on  Government 
spending  and  reduce  the  massive 
budget  deficit,  those  responding 
strongly  supported  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending  coupled  with  a  freeze 
on  all  Federal  spending.  Reduced 
funding  for  education,  entitlement 
programs,  and  discretionary  spending 
were  opposed  as  a  means  to  alleviate 
deficit  problems. 

Reducing  the  deficit  and  further  re- 
ductions in  interest  rates  are  viewed  as 
the  overwhelming  course  of  action  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  high  unemploy- 
ment. A  strong  majority  of  those  re- 
sponding felt  that  federally  financed, 
temporary  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
grams should  not  be  established  to 
ease  tmemployment. 

As  one  of  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  bombarded  with  mail  urging 
the  repeal  of  the  withholding  Ux  on 
interest  and  dividends,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  58  percent  favored  retain- 
ing withholding  but  provide  exemp- 
tions for  the  elderly,  the  young,  and 
those  with  small  accounts.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  precisely  how  this  provision 
would  have  operated,  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  those 
urging  repeal  were  responding  to  mis- 
information on  the  actual  provisions. 

Although  most  did  not  think  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  defense  capability 
superior  to  the  United  States,  they 
felt  Congress  should  support  a  gradual 
growth  in  defense  spending  or  main- 
tain present  levels. 

On  issues  of  specific  concern  to  the 
third  district,  a  strong  majority  of 
those  responding  supported  a  combi- 
nation of  provisions  for  navigation, 
recreation,  and  rehabilitation  for 
future  development  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  On  the  question  of  reducing 
surplus  dairy  production,  responses 
were  mixed  with  27  percent  favoring  a 
volimtary  incentive  plan  and  30  per- 
cent suggesting  a  cut  in  prices. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  from  this  survey 
that  citizens  of  the  third  district  are 
beginning  to  see  some  positive  results 
from  the  economic  suffering  they  have 
endured  over  the  last  3  years.  It  is 
clear  that  they  demand  a  Government 
that  will  demonstrate  fiscal  control 
and  set  the  proper  priorities  in  spend- 
ing. This  message  from  western  Wis- 
consin echoes  the  voice  of  the  entire 
Nation.  We  in  Congress  must  heed 
that  call  and  caution  ourselves  against 
returning  to  economic  policies  of  the 
past. 

Listed  here,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  is  a  complete  summary  of 
my  questionnaire: 

1983  Legislative  Questionnaire 
Answer  yes  or  no  to  questions  1  through  7. 
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1.  The  federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1984  could  be  over  $200  billion.  To  reduce 
tills  deficit  that  would  undermine  economic 
recovery,  would  you: 

a.  Eliminate  this  year's  10%  cut  in  individ- 
ual tax  rates,  effective  July  1:  Yes.  47%:  no. 
52%. 

b.  Reduce  defense  spendinr-  Yes.  60%:  no. 
38%. 

c.  Reduce  agriculture  price  supports:  Yes. 
47%:  no.  51%. 

d.  Reduce  college  loan  programs:  Yes. 
50%:  no.  49%. 

e.  Reduce  education  funding:  Yes.  34%; 
no.  65%. 

f.  Freeze  all  federal  spending:  Yes,  57%; 
no.  42%. 

g.  Reduce  entitlement  programs  such  as 
AFDC  and  Medicare:  Yes,  41%;  no,  57%. 

h.  Reduce  discretionary  spending  such  as 
aid  to  education  and  local  governments:  Yes, 
46%;  no,  52%. 

2.  To  reduce  unemployment,  the  U.S. 
should: 

a.  EsUblish  federally  financed,  temporary 
public  service  jobs  programs:  Yes,  31%;  no. 
66%. 

b.  Increase  federal  spending  on  public 
works  (building,  sewers,  highways)  that 
create  jobs:  Yes.  49%;  no,  49%. 

c.  Reduce  the  deficit  and  interest  rates: 
Yes.  84%;  no,  14%. 

d.  Provide  tax  credits  for  hiring  the  unem- 
ployed: Yes,  48%;  no,  50%. 

e.  Increase  funding  for  training  the  unem- 
ployed for  jobs  in  other  fields:  Yes,  47%:  no, 
51%. 

3.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been 
reintroduced  in  Congress.  Do  you  support 
amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide 
equal  rights  for  all?  Yes,  50%;  no,  48%. 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Administration  are  beginning  to  work?  Yes. 
61%:  no,  36%. 

5.  Do  you  thing  the  Soviet  Union  is  superi- 
or to  the  United  SUtes  in  defense  capabil- 
ity? Yes,  40%;  no.  54%. 

6.  Should  Congress  continue  efforts  to 
limit  or  prohibit  abortions  paid  for  with  fed- 
eral money?  Yes,  71%;  no,  26%. 

7.  Are  you  a  dairy  farmer?  Yes.  13%;  no. 

87%. 
Choose  one  for  each  question.  8  through 

8.  To  reduce  surplus  dairy  production  and 
taxpayer  costs,  would  you  favor  (choose 
one) 

a.  A  voluntary  incentive  program  in  which 
farmers  are  paid  to  reduce  milk  production: 
27%. 

b.  A  cut  in  price  supports:  30%. 

c.  A  quota/base  system:  16%. 

d.  Maintain  present  program  of  produc- 
tion assessment  fees:  7%. 

e.  Freeze  price  at  $13.10  per  hundred 
pounds:  10%. 

9.  As  part  of  the  tax  package  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  financial  institutions  will 
withhold  10%  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  beginning  July  1,  do  you  favor. 
(ch(X>se  one) 

a.  A  straight  repeal  with  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  federal  deficit:  25%. 

b.  A  repeal  and  replacement  of  lost  funds 
with  other  taxes:  13%. 

c.  ReUin  withholding  but  provide  exemp- 
tions for  the  elderly,  the  young,  and  those 
with  small  accounts:  58%. 

10.  Plans  for  the  future  development  of 
the  Mississippi  River  should  include  provi- 
sions for:  (choose  one) 

a.  Commereial  navigation:  11%. 

b.  River  rehabilitation  and  recreation: 
14%. 
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c  All  of  the  above:  61%. 

11.  What  action  should  Congnn  take  on 
President  Reagan's  defense  procram? 
(choose  one) 

a.  Support  a  gradual  growth  in  defense 

spendlnr  M%- 

b.  Make  reductions:  39%. 

c  Maintain  present  levels  of  defense 
spending:  23%. 

12.  Which  three  of  the  following  issue 
areas  concern  you  the  most?  (choose  three) 

Oovemment  spending. 
Welfare  abuse. 
Unemployment.* 


POTOMAC  SCHOOL.  McLEAN.  VA.. 
VISITS  CAPITOL 


HON.  CLUtENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAaYLAIfD 
Uf  THE  HOOSB  OP  REPRESniTATIVSS 

Tue$day,  May  24,  19S3 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
getting  a  visit  from  my  grandson's 
grade  school  class  from  the  Potomac 
School  in  McLean.  Va.  I  brought  them 
onto  the  House  floor,  showed  them 
around  the  Capitol,  and  talked  with 
them  about  the  work  of  Congress.  The 
members  of  the  class  are: 

Clarence  D.  Long  IV.  Franz  Diebold. 
Lisa  Pienaar.  Buckley  Kuhn.  Nicole 
Kleman.  Laura  Halperin.  Jennifer 
Priedlander.  Malik  Goffe.  Victor 
Maddux.  Daniel  Kipnis.  Omar  Sha- 
koor.  Alexander  Hebeler.  Matthew 
Taylor.  Nache  Shekarri.  Anita 
Mannan,  Patrick  Larrieu.  Elliott  Holt. 
Jonathan  Lett.  Abigail  Nields.  Casey 
Dansansky  (absent  due  to  illness). 
Mrs.  Frances  Haynes.  teacher.* 


ESTABLISH  AN  ETHNIC  AFFAIRS 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

or  raw  YORK 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  the  first  step  in  elevating 
the  positive  role  which  ethnic  groups 
play  within  our  society  as  portrayed 
by  the  mass  media.  My  bill,  the  Ethnic 
Affairs  Broadcasting  Clearinghouse 
Act  of  1983  would  create  an  Office  of 
Ethnic  Affairs  within  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  which 
would  be  designed  to  more  closely 
monitor  the  activities  of  the  media  in 
their  coverage  of  ethnic  groups.  This 
Clearinghouse  will  also  provide  for  the 
comprehensive  compilation  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  which  are  filed 
with  the  FCC  against  network  pro- 
grams which  unfairly  depict  ethnic 
groups.  Finally,  my  bill  would  play  an 
important  educational  role  by  encour- 
aging the  positive  portrayal  of  ethnic 
groups  in  radio  and  television  through 
conferences,  reports,  and  other  activi- 
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ties  which  accentuate  exemplary 
ethnic  programing. 

This  legislation  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  a  recently  held  confereiM% 
on  Italian  Americans  and  the  media- 
building  a  positive  image— sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  National  Italian  Ameri- 
can Foundation  and  the  Commission 
for  Social  Justice  of  the  Sons  of  Italy. 
At  that  meeting.  I  first  proposed  this 
idea  when  it  became  apparent  through 
a  number  of  sessions  that  the  long- 
time efforts  in  this  area  by  both 
myself  as  well  as  ethnic  organizations 
needed  elevated  attention.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  clearinghouse 
within  the  FCC— the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  monitoring  the  mass 
media— would  provide  the  public  an 
opportimity  to  receive  information 
about  this  issue  which  could  be  used  in 
a  constructive  fashion.  Despite  the 
growing  number  of  programs  and  cov- 
erage given  to  ethnic  groups,  the  FCC, 
in  1981.  abandoned  its  policy  of  keep- 
ing track  of  categorical  complaints  of 
ethnic  stereotyping  and  ridicule.  In  re- 
sponse to  public  pressure,  the  FCC  re- 
instated this  collection  prcKess.  Sadly 
enough,  this  information  is  little 
known  to  the  public  at  large  nor  is  it 
used  in  any  fashion  to  promote  the 
positive  portrayal  of  ethnics  in  the 
mass  media.  This  legislation  would 
clearly  be  central  to  giving  the  con- 
cerns of  ethnic  groups  greater  visibili- 
ty. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1983,  more 
than  22,000  complaints  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  FCC  Complaint  Bureau. 
This  represents  a  dramatic  increase 
when  one  considers  that  for  the  entire 
year  of  1982.  only  38,000  complaints 
were  received.  This  demonstration  of 
interest  makes  the  case  for  a  more 
comprehensive  listing  of  these  com- 
plaints for  public  consumption.  This 
bill  would  also  provide  such  a  listing 
be  made  available  to  t>oth  Congress  as 
well  as  those  bureaus  within  the  FCC 
that  renew  or  grant  broadcasting  li- 
censes. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  conducted  a 
number  of  meetings  with  network  ex- 
ecutives in  order  to  protest  particular 
shows  as  well  as  to  encourage  more 
positive  programing  of  ethnic  groups. 
To  date,  the  networlis  have  demon- 
strated selective  sensitivity  in  this 
area.  The  most  notable  example  is  the 
much-heralded  NBC  series  "Hill  Street 
Blues"  which  has  sought  to  place 
ethnic  group  members  in  positions  of 
visibility  and  responsibility  in  its  pro- 
graming. This  program,  however,  is 
more  the  exception  than  the  example. 
In  a  study  conducted  for  the  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Justice  and  released 
last  year,  it  was  revealed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  television  programs  today 
portray  Italian  Americans  in  a  nega- 
tive light.  It  is  my  intent  that  this  leg- 
islation will  help  us  turn  the  comer  in 
the  long-standing  battle  that  we  have 
fought  to  bring  fairness  to  television 
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and  radio  programing.  With  the  im- 
mense influence  that  the  media  today 
has  in  American  public  life,  a  greater 
sensitivity  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  media  in  their  depictions  of  ethnic 
groups. 

I  do  not  intend  that  this  legislation 
curtail  the  hallowed  right  we  all  enjoy 
of  free  speech  and  debate  which  is 
guaranteed  by  our  XJJS.  Constitution. 
Such  a  right  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
great  democracy  and  should  be  pro- 
tected at  all  costs.  In  the  process  of 
providing  free  speech,  we  also  must 
work  to  encourage  greater  sensitivity 
by  those  who  wield  great  influence  in 
this  area.  It  is  my  hope  tliat  the  Clear- 
inghouse could  encourage  more  schol- 
arly research,  such  as  that  which  was 
published  last  year  on  Italian  Ameri- 
cans in  television  programing.  Such  re- 
search will  help  to  bolster  the  cam- 
paign to  promote  fairness  toward 
ethnic  groups  on  the  airwaves  by  pro- 
viding documented  evidence  of  such 
negative  images.  The  Ethnic  Clearing- 
house can  be  a  catalyst  for  construc- 
tive change,  by  giving  the  public  as 
well  as  the  networks  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  public  comment.  More 
importantly,  it  can  take  positive  exam- 
ples of  ethnic  groups  and  encourage 
their  duplication.  The  cost  of  such  an 
effort  would  be  minimal— yet  the  ben- 
efits would  be  great  for  current  and 
future  generations  of  ethnic  groups 
who  wish  to  share  the  fruits  of  their 
heritage  with  all  of  us. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a 
copy  of  the  Ethnic  Affairs  Broadcast- 
ing Clearinghouse  Act  of  1983  follows: 
H.R. 310S 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  an  Office  of  Ethnic  Af- 
fairs within  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Ethnic  Affairs 
Broadcasting  Clearinghouse  Act  of  1983". 

Skc.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sutMcction: 
"(eXl)  There  shall  be  established  within 
the  Commission  an  office  of  ethnic  affairs 
to  be  known  as  the  Ethnic  Affairs  Clearing- 
house'. The  Ethnic  Affairs  Clearinghouse 
shall- 

"(A)  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  com- 
plaints and  grievances  regarding  radio  and 
television  broadcast  programing  which  un- 
fairly depicts  ethnic  groups  and  which  is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest: 

"(B)  collect,  analyze,  and  prepare  informa- 
tion from  public  and  private  agencies  relat- 
ed the  portrayal  of  ethnic  groups  by  radio 
and  television  broadcast  programing,  and 
furnish  such  information,  upon  request  and 
without  charge,  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies that  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of 
such  groups: 

"(C)  carry  out  an  educational  program  (i) 
which  encourages  the  positive  portrayal  of 
ethnic  groups  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
cast programming  and  (U)  which  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  such  a  positive 
portrayal  on  the  part  of  the  mass  media: 


"(D)  conduct  an  annual  conference  which 
shall  be  dealgtied  to  focus  public  attention 
upon  the  images  of  ethnic  groups  depicted 
by  radio  and  ielevision  broadcast  program- 
ming and  entourage  the  participation  of 
•uch  individuals  and  organinUonB.  public 
and  private,  tliat  serve  the  needs  and  intert 
esU  of  such  ettuiic  groups:  <* 

"(E)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congrea 
an  annual  report  which  details  the  activitiea 
of  the  Ethnic  lAf fairs  aearlnghouse.  includ- 
ing a  compilation  of  aU  grievances  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(F)  make  Such  infoimatiOQ  available  to 
the  Commission  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  when  reviewing  or  approving  appli- 
canU  for  liceming. 

"(2)  Not  Uter  than  90  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Ethnic  Affairs  Broad- 
casting Clearinghouse  Act  of  1963.  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  the  Ethnic  Affairs 
Clearinghouse  and  provide  appropriate  staff 
and  services  fbr  it  to  carry  out  iU  functions 
under  this  sutoectlon.".* 


IS  AMERICA  TONGUE-TIED? 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERiONS 

or  KKHiucav 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEWTATIVES 

TiMday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Paul  Simoh, 
has  recently  written  an  article  for  Aca- 
deme, the  magazine  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors, 
on  the  issue  of  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  speak  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  SmoM's  article  is  required  read- 
ing for  anyone  who  has  any  doubts 
about  the  adverse  effects  of  the  lack 
of  our  ability  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages on  our  Nation's  international 
commerce  and  foreign  and  military  re- 
lations. 

The  Conimittee  on  Ekiucatlon  and 
Labor  has  heeded  Mr.  SmoH's  warn- 
ings and  last  week  ordered  reported 
his  bill.  H.R.  2708.  which  provides  $50 
million  a  year  to  improve  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  recommend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  Academe.  March-April  19831 

Is  Amkrica  Toncoe-Tisd? 

(By  Paul  Simon) 

Those  of  you  reading  this  article  bear  an 

awesome  responsibility:  each  day  you  find 

entrusted  to  your  care  the  fertile  minds  of 

tomorrow's  leaders.  They  rely  heavily  on 

your  lessons  as  they  prepare  to  meet  the 

daily  responsibilities  of  citizenship  In  the 

world's  most  powerful  nation. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  reflect  on  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  the  realities  of  the 
present  during  your  course  preparations, 
class  discussions,  and  deliberations  about 
the  curriculum.  And  in  this  period  of  grow- 
ing threats  to  world  peace.  I  hope  you  will 
spend  time— no  matter  what  your  field- 
talking  with  your  students  about  the  need 
for  understanding  among  nations  and  how 
we  can  achieve  It.  particulariy  in  our  reU- 
tionship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  that  Vein.  I  trust  that  President 
Reagan  is  ipaking  at  least  a  modest  reap- 
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iwataal  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  the  recent  changes  In  Soviet  leadership. 
He  would  do  well,  in  that  reappraisal,  to 
look  at  the  experience  of  another  Republi- 
can |»«sldent— Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1852,  nine  years  before  he  became 
president.  Uncoln  headed  efforts  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  defend 
Hungarian  independence  and  to  denounce 
RUMlan  despotism.  Three  years  later,  he  de- 
scribed Russia  in  a  public  statement  as  a 
land  where  despotism  was  total.  In  1861. 
Uncoln  became  president,  and  he  found  his 
desire  to  preserve  the  Union  was  greater 
tlian  his  dislike  of  the  government  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  What  happened  then  is 
spelled  out  in  Albert  Woldman's  excellent 
"Lincoln  and  the  Russians"  (1952). 

For  a  variety  of  economic  and  political 
reasons,  the  governments  of  England  and 
nance  had  Confederate  sympathies  and 
hoped  to  act  in  concert  with  Russia  to  assist 
the  South  by  breaking  the  Union  blockade. 
But  Russia  had  different  economic  and  po- 
litical interests.  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of 
SUte  William  Seward  kept  in  regular  touch 
with  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton and  were  able  to  keep  an  English/ 
French/Russian  pro-Confederate  alliance 
from  ever  taking  shape. 

Not  only  that,  but  during  a  particularly 
gloomy  period  for  Union  forces,  twelve  Rus- 
sian gunships  visited  Union  ports,  a  signal 
that  the  much-rumored  English/French/ 
Russian  threat  would  not  materialize.  That 
gave  Northern  morale  an  important  boost. 
This  visit  followed  an  earlier  statement  by 
Prince  Gortchakov.  the  C:zar's  foreign  min- 
ister: •Russia  alone,"  he  said,  "has  stood  by 
you  from  the  first,  and  will  continue  to 
stand  by  you." 

Lincoln  did  not  compromise  anything  he 
believed  in  by  working  with  the  Russians. 
He  understood  what  his  goal  was  and  under- 
stood that  the  Russians  might  be  helpful  in 
reaching  that  goal.  Ronald  Reagan  now  has 
two  goals:  to  preserve  freedom  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  other  nations,  and— for  that  free- 
dom to  have  any  meaning— to  make  sure 
that  the  world  is  not  destroyed  by  nuclear 
weapons  In  a  senseless  arms  race. 

To  achieve  those  goals  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. President  Reagan  must  do  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  did— work  with  a  government 
whose  actions  he  frequently  finds  distaste- 
ful. In  order  for  that  work  to  go  forward 
and  be  effective,  the  nation  and  the  presi- 
dent must  have  the  necessary  tools  at  their 
disposal.  But  those  tools— international  ex- 
pertise, cultural  exchanges,  and  foreign  lan- 
g\»ge  ability— are  being  slighted  at  every 
level  of  American  education;  and  our  econ()- 
my,  our  diplomacy,  and  our  national  securi- 
ty are  suffering  for  it.  At  a  time  when  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  commu- 
nicate with  the  rest  of  the  world.  U.S.  citi- 
zens are  notoriously  deficient  in  foreign  lan- 
guage skills,  and  statistics  suggest  they  are 
getting  more  tongue-tied  every  day. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  the 
only  nation  where  students  can  go  through 
grade  school,  high  school,  college,  and  even 
In  some  cases  get  a  Ph.D  without  ever 
having  had  a  single  year  of  foreign  language 
Instruction.  According  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  Languages,  only  IS  percent  of  all 
high  school  students  in  the  United  SUtes 
study  a  foreign  language.  That  figure  was  24 
percent  in  1965.  Meanwhile,  only  8  percent 
of  American  colleges  require  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  admission.  That  compares  with  34 
percent  having  language  requirements  in 
1966.  Consequently,  by  the  time  students 
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reach  college,  only  9  percent  of  them  each 
year  enroll  in  a  foreign  language  course. 

And  when  young  Americans  do  study  lan- 
guages, they  tend  to  choose  those  with  rela- 
tively few  speakers.  Thus,  leas  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  college  students  are  learning  the 
languages  spoken  by  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  population.  So  few  college  graduates 
have  had  foreign  language  training  these 
days  that  the  State  Department  no  longer 
requires  new  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
have  a  background  In  a  foreign  language.  It 
is  not  uncoRunon  for  our  embassies  in  Third 
World  trouble  spots  to  be  without  a  single 
American  diplomat  who  is  fluent  in  the 
native  language. 

The  language  deficiency  in  our  Foreign 
Service  corps  has  had  tragic  implications  for 
us  In  Afghanistan  and  Iran.  There  have  also 
been  many  ridiculous  international  embar- 
rassments at  our  expense  because  of  our  de- 
ficiency. People  laughed  when  an  American 
translator  In  Poland  turned  President  Car- 
ter's wish  to  "learn  your  opinions  and  un- 
derstand your  desires  for  the  future"  into 
his  "desire  for  the  Poles  carnally":  but  a  se- 
rious translation  error  in  sensitive  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese  would 
be  no  laughing  matter. 

Four  years  ago  I  served  briefly  with  the 
United  SUtes  delegation  to  a  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  session.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  invited  the  United  States 
delegation  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion. Our  group  was  headed  by  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and  former  Gov- 
ernor Averell  Harriman.  At  the  beginning  of 
our  discussion  we  exchanged  through  our 
interpreters  pleasantries  and  a  few  remarks 
of  substance.  I  say  "through  our  interpret- 
ers" because  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  our 
group  spoke  or  understood  much  Russian- 
on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation, including  Mr.  Gromyko,  spoke  and 
understood  English.  That  ability  is  a  decid- 
ed advantage  in  any  such  situation.  It  may 
appear  to  l)e  a  minor  matter,  but  it  gives  the 
"opposition"  in  a  dialogue  additional  time  to 
prepare  for  the  proper  reply.  I  wish  I  could 
enter  a  vigorous  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  those  kinds  of  odds  stacked  in 
my  favor.  And  yet  we  sit  down  to  negotiat- 
ing tables  with  the  Soviets  and  other  na- 
tions over  and  over  again,  year  after  year. 
with  Americans  unable  to  communicate  di- 
rectly. 

When  United  States  poUcymakers  were 
making  decisions  that  led  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  there  were  hardly  any 
American-lwm  experts  on  Vietnam.  Cambo- 
dia, and  Laos  in  the  State  Department  and 
in  our  universities  who  were  fluent  in  any  of 
the  languages  of  that  region,  or  who  under- 
stood the  culture  of  that  area.  When  revolu- 
tion broke  out  In  Iran  In  1978,  only  six  of 
the  fifty-two  Foreign  Service  officers  sta- 
tioned there  were  minimally  proficient  in 
Farsi— and  only  two  of  the  hostages  spoke 
the  language  fluently. 

Without  diplomats  fluent  in  the  local  lan- 
guages, who  could  talk  to  the  people?  Is  it 
any  wonder  events  In  these  countries  l>affle 

us? 

Former  SecreUry  of  SUte  John  Poster 
Dulles  wrote:  "It  is  not  possible  to  under- 
stand what  is  In  the  minds  of  other  people 
without  undersunding  their  language,  and 
without  understanding  their  language  It  Is 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  they  understand 
what  is  in  our  minds.  Each  language.  Includ- 
ing our  own,  is  a  delicate  precision  tool  of 
immense  potential  value. 
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The  rituaUon  i>  equally  critlcml  In  VA 
mllltaiy  inteUltence.  In  hearingi  before  my 
SubeommlUee  on  PWUecondary  Education 
In  IMl.  a  Department  of  Defense  official 
noted  that  "ooly  SO  percent  of  the  person- 
nel coming  Into  foteicn  language  billets  pos- 
aen  the  neoeanry  level  of  competence.  .  .  . 
The  American  population  no  longer  pre- 
aenta  us  with  a  large  talent  bank  of  bilin- 
gual and  multilingual  people  on  which  to 
draw  to  meet  current  and  future  needs. 
Therefore,  we  have  been  forced  to  invest 
heavily  in  our  own  training  and  educational 
programa." 

The  highly  respected  former  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Ad- 
miral Inman.  told  that  same  hearing.  "The 
deteriorating  language  study  capabilities 
programs  of  this  country  are  presenting  a 
major  haaard  to  our  national  security." 

Just  as  with  diplomacy  and  intelligence 
gathering,  so  with  international  trade.  As 
John  Stuart  Mill  said.  "Trade  is  a  social 
act."  And  social  acU  require  language  com- 
munication sidlls.  American  business  has 
yet  to  learn  a  fundamental  lesson:  you  can 
buy  In  any  language,  but  you  cannot  sell  in 
any  language.  The  Japanese  have  developed 
a  skilled  sales  force  to  match  their  highly 
accomplished  production  skills.  Japan  °s  phe- 
nomenal success  in  selling  to  the  United 
States  is  not  hard  to  understand  once  we  re- 
aliae  that  in  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
more  than  10.000  Japanese  salespeople, 
almost  all  of  whom  speak  English.  In  con- 
trast, only  a  handful  of  the  approximately 
1.000  American  salespeople  in  all  of  Japan 
apeak  Japanese.  It  should  be  obvious  which 
nation  will  do  a  better  Job  of  selling  iu 
products,  and  why. 

Tongue-tied  American  business  people 
have  been  thwarted  time  and  again  in  their 
efforts  to  trade  with  foreign  countries.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  General  Motors 
officials  could  not  understand  why  their 
Chevrolet  Nova  was  not  selling  in  the  im- 
portant markets  of  Latin  America  and 
Pueto  Rico.  If  they  had  checked  with  some- 
one who  knew  Spanish  before  choosing  that 
name,  they  would  have  discovered  that  in 
Spanish  "No  va"  means  "It  doesn't  go." 
When  the  company  finally  changed  the 
name  to  Caribe.  the  car  sold  well.  Similarly. 
when  the  Parker  Pen  Company  launched  its 
South  American  sales  campaign,  its  Spanish 
ads  promised  that  the  new  ink  used  in  the 
pen  would  prevent  unwanted  pregnancies. 

The  decline  in  foreign  language  ability 
among  otherwise  well-educated  Americans 
was  accelerated  during  the  1960s  when  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  embraced  students' 
demands  for  a  less  structured  curriculum. 
We  have  tended  to  become  too  soft  on  our- 
selves in  our  educational  requirements,  and 
that  hurts  us  In  a  number  of  important 
ways. 

Among  the  industrialized  nations  we  are 
alone— in  terms  of  both  our  allies  and  our 
adversaries— in  failing  to  appreciate  the 
great  value  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy.  West  Ger- 
many and  France,  for  example,  set  aside  1 
percent  of  their  national  budgets  each  year 
for  sudi  programs  and  describe  them  as  the 
"third  pillar"  of  their  foreign  relations. 
They  consider  their  educational  assistance 
to  be  as  important  as  the  political  and  com- 
mercial components  of  their  foreign  poli- 
cies. In  contrast,  the  United  States  allocates 
barely  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  its  budget 
for  this  purpose. 

There  are.  however,  some  inklings  that  a 
turnaround  in  foreign  language  policy  may 
be  near.  For  instance,  in  1962  the  aty  of 
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Baltimore  approved  a  policy  which,  if  imple- 
mented over  the  next  several  years,  would 
esUbliah  it  as  a  leader  among  big-city  school 
systems  In  foreign  language  Instruction. 
City  leaders  there  wisely  perceive  that  Bal- 
timore's refurbished  image  as  an  Interna- 
tional city  can  only  be  enhanced,  and  Its 
economy  strengthened  as  well,  through  a 
meaningful  program  of  foreign  language  in- 
struction. Unfortunately,  improvements  like 
these  cost  money,  and  foreign  language 
study  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  first 
areas  to  suffer  as  local  school  districts  and 
postsecondary  institutions  tighten  their 
belts  as  a  result  of  reductions  in  federal  aid. 

Federal  policy  has  been  an  important 
guide  to  educators  at  all  levels  in  addressing 
key  national  requirements.  The  post-Sput- 
nik emphasis  on  science  is  one  example:  an- 
other is  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  which  estab- 
lished a  federal  subsidy  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  home  economics.  Virtually  every 
high  school  in  the  nation  was  able  to  offer 
these  courses  soon  after  passage  of  the  act. 

In  an  effort  to  implement  key  recommen- 
dations of  the  president's  Commission  on 
Foreign  Language  and  International  Stud- 
ies, which  called  for  federal  incentive  pay- 
ments to  schools  to  encourage  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction.  1  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  those  incentives  at 
all  levels  of  American  education.  My  bill  was 
known  as  H.R.  3231.  the  National  Security 
and  Economic  Growth  through  Foreign 
Language  Improvement  Act.  It  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  $10  million  grant 
program  to  the  states  for  the  funding  of 
model  foreign  language  programs  in  local 
school  districts.  Also  included  was  $4  million 
for  funding  model  foreign  language  pro- 
grams in  community  colleges.  In  addition. 
H.R.  3231  set  aside  $13  million  for  direct 
grants  to  colleges  and  unive>-sities  based  on 
foreign  language  course  enrollments  in  in- 
stitutions that  have  in  place  a  two-year  for- 
eign language  entrance  or  graduation  re- 
quirement. 

The  bill  passed  my  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  full  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  before  it  became 
stalled  in  the  House  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
currently  working  on  a  revised  version  of 
H.R.  3231.  and  1  expect  to  be  introducing  it 
soon.  If  we  who  believe  in  peace  through 
understanding  want  to  see  our  principles  re- 
flected in  public  policy,  we  must  work  to 
that  end.  I  therefore  urge  each  of  you  to 
contact  your  representatives  and  senators, 
asking  for  their  support  for  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress  revisions  of  H.R.  3231  and 
S.  1817.  a  companion  bill  introduced  last 
year  by  Senator  Pat  Moynihan  of  New 
York. 

The  task  before  those  of  us  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  foreign  language  and 
international  studies  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  why  it  makes  economic 
and  national  security  sense  to  take  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  billions  we  plan  to  spend  on 
defense  and  invest  it  in  the  tools  that  will 
make  us  better  able  to  talk  to,  understand, 
and  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
without  these  tools,  our  president— whether 
or  not  he  decides  to  set  aside  his  policy  of 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union— may 
find  his  diplomatic  efforts  far  more  difficult 
than  he  had  imagined.* 
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LBS  A8PIN  ON  THE  MX 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILUKOIS 
IX  THS  HOUSI  OP  RKPUSKHTATtVIS 

Tueaday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Wigconsln.  I^a  Asrai,  lua 
written  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Scowcroft  Commlggion  and  the  MX 
miasile  that  reduces  the  many  com- 
plexities of  this  issue  to  readily  imder- 
standable  terms.  It  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
essential  reading  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  study: 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  May  19, 
1083) 

Tmb  ScowcaATT  Comuaaioii- Bkbakiiio  the 

LOOJAM 

(By  Lea  Aspin) 

It  Is  getting  hard  to  tell  the  good  guys 
from  the  bad  guys  In  arms  control. 

For  example,  the  Catholic  bishops  have 
taken  a  position  that  moves  them  to  the  far 
right.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  bishops' 
support  of  the  freeze— that  is  a  liberal  posi- 
tion and  the  aspect  of  the  bishops'  report 
that  got  the  most  press  attention.  But  the 
bishops  also  came  out  against  aiming  mis- 
siles at  civilian  populations.  Their  position 
is  understandable:  they  felt  it  immoral  de- 
liberately to  target  innocent  civilians.  If  nu- 
clear weapons  are  needed  for  deterrence, 
they  should  be  targeted  against  nuclear 
weapons,  the  bishops  argued. 

The  trouble  is  that  liberals  in  the  defense 
business  believe  that  targeting  the  other 
side's  nuclear  weapons  makes  war  more 
likely  becau.se  the  side  that  fires  first  has  an 
advantage,  which  simply  tempts  decision- 
makers to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  In  a 
crisis. 

Furthermore,  this  policy  opens  the  budg- 
etary floodgates  and  puts  the  arms  race  in 
high  gear.  If  each  side  targets  civilians,  each 
side  knows  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapos 
will  bring  total  destruction— and  only  about 
400  warheads  are  required  to  bring  about 
Armageddon.  If  we  start  targeting  nuclear 
weapons,  nuclear  war  can  begin  to  look  win- 
nable.  But  to  accomplish  this  requires  many 
thousands  of  warheads  and  vast  sums. 

In  other  words,  the  bishops  come  at  the 
issue  from  a  different  perspective  but  end 
up  aligned  with  the  school  that  advocates  a 
"warfighting "  posture  rather  than  the 
school  that  advocates  "assured  destruction." 

Another  alliance  of  strange  bedfellows  is 
taking  place  over  the  Scowcraft  Commission 
recommendations  on  deploying  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Up  to  now.  the  MX  has  been  a  weapon 
all  liiberals  could  love  to  hate. 

The  Soviets  already  have  first-strike 
weapons— the  SS18  and  SS19— which 
threaten  our  ICBM  force.  The  MX  is  also  a 
first-strike  weapon— if  we  have  enough  of 
them,  we  threaten  to  wipe  out  the  Soviet 
Union's  entire  ICBM  force.  The  result  of 
building  the  MX  is  an  arms  controller's 
nightmare:  two  sides  with  weapons  that  are 
simultaneously  vulnerable  and  capable  of  a 
first  strike.  Nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous in  a  crisis. 

Along  comes  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
which  says  we  need  to  move  away  from 
these  vulnerable  first-strike  weapons.  The 
reason  for  shifting  away  from  the  ISX  and 
the  Soviet  SS18  and  SSIO  U  to  reduce  the 
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inoenttve  lor  either  side  to  move  firrt  in  a 
criila.  If  a  crisis  is  buihttng— for  example, 
something;  like  the  IMS  Cuban  missile 
erisia— and  both  aides  have  vulnerabie  flrst- 
strike  weapons,  there  Is  a  dangerous  tempta- 
tion to  go  fint-the  side  that  shooU  ftost 
wipes  out  the  other's  land-based  foroes.  This 
is  most  dffigerous  if  a  crisis  builds  to  the 
point  where  leaders  on  both  sides  believe 
war  is  inevitable.  One  way  to  deal  with  this 
danger  is  to  make  sure  no  crisis  reaches  that 
point  But  criaes  are  hard  to  controL  And 
there  are  enough  differenees  between  the 
United  States  snd  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
can  be  sure  crises  will  crop  up  now  and  then. 

A  more  practical  way  to  deal  with  thia 
danger  is  to  arrange  weapons  so  that  nei- 
ther side  gets  an  advantage  from  firing  first 
Here  is  where  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
comes  In.  It  recommends  that  both  super- 
powers move  toward  single-warhead  missiles 
and  agree  to  limit  the  number  of  warheads 
on  each  side. 

Why  will  this  work?  Because  if  both  sides 
have  single-warhead  missiles,  it  will  take 
one  miasile  to  get  one  missile.  To  be  sure  of 
getting  the  one  missile  actually  requires  two 
warheads  because  of  limitations  on  accura- 
cy. If  both  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  aingle-warhead  missiles  and 
both  are  limited  to  the  same  number  of  war- 
heads, it  would  make  no  aense  to  attack  the 
other's  missile  force.  The  attacking  force 
would  have  to  give  up  two  missiles  to  de- 
stroy only  pne  on  the  other  side. 

Inducing  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  this  Is 
tricky.  They  already  have  a  first-strike 
force.  Unless  we  can  get  them  to  agree  to 
limit  their  warheada.  they  would  be  able  to 
overwhelm  our  ICBM  force.  Even  if  our 
ICBMs  were  made  mobile,  they  would  not 
be  invulnerable.  Given  enough  warheads, 
the  Soviets  could  barrage  the  areas  where 
the  small  mobile  missiles  were  located  and 
destroy  them  all. 

To  indn  stability,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  go  to  single  warheads,  the 
Soviets  must  agree  to  a  reasonably  low  war- 
head limitation. 

Here  is  where  the  MX  comes  in.  A  limited 
number  of  MXs— the  commission  recom- 
mends 100~could  not  carry  out  a  first  strike 
on  Soviet  forces.  Ten  warheads  per  miasile 
totals  1.000  warheads  on  100  MXs.  which 
threaten  SOO  targets  with  two-on-one  target- 
ing. The  Soviets  have  about  1,400  land- 
based  missiles,  including  about  650 
multlwarhead  SSISs  and  SSlOs.  But  100 
MXs  would  threaten  a  good  portion  of  their 
forces  and  force  them  to  consider  that 
someday  their  land-based  missiles  could  be 
Just  as  vulnerable  as  ours. 

A  core  question  is  whether  you  can  get  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  without  dangling  the 
MX  over  their  heads.  Obvioualy.  this  ques- 
tion can  only  be  answered  definitively  in 
Moscow.  But  the  history  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  through  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  shows  they 
really  do  wiant  to  hold  onto  these  giant  mis- 
siles. Both  the  Ford  and  Carter  administra- 
tions offered  very  attractive  negotiating  car- 
rots to  get  the  Soviets  to  give  them  up.  but 
with  no  success.  It  is  thoae  whoppers  that 
distinguish  the  Soviets  from  us  and  give 
them  the  self-assurance  that  they  really  are 
a  superpower.  I.  therefore,  tend  to  believe 
we  need  the  MX— not  to  give  the  United 
States  the  capability  to  wipe  out  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force,  but  to  turn  on  a  light  bulb  in 
the  Kremlki's  brain  and  make  It  realize  that 
It  is  in  Moscow's  interest  as  well  as  ours  to 
shift  to  single-warhead  missiles  and  to  agree 
to  a  limit  on  warheads. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  goal  of  all  this  Is  to  prevent  nuclear 
weapons  from  being  used  in  the  first  place. 
The  beat  way  to  achieve  that  goal  is  to 
create  a  altuation  in  which  neither  side  has 
an  incentive  to  uae  nuclear  weapons.  That  is 
predaely  what  the  Scowcroft  approach  does. 

The  MX  has  come  to  be  something  of  a 
symbol  of  dangerous  nuclear  military  spend- 
ing. But  there  is  nothing  inherently  goiod  or 
evil  in  the  missile  itself.  If  the  missile  ends 
up  being  deployed  In  a  vulnerable  way  ai>d 
in  aufflcient  numbers  to  threaten  a  first 
strike  on  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  evil. 
But  if  it  ends  up  being  used  as  a  lever  to 
move  the  Soviets  away  from  giant  silo  kill- 
ers. It  will  go  down,  in  history  as  making  a 
real  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
arms  control. 

The  MX  is  one  part— the  most  controver- 
sial part— of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  rec- 
ommendations. The  commission  proposals 
form  a  package:  the  MX:  the  shift  to  the 
small,  single-warhead  missile:  and  the  new 
direction  in  arms  control.  If  the  package  is 
not  accepted  as  a  whole,  the  compromise 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  fitted  to- 
gether collapses. 

There  are  three  core  reasons  that  liberals 
should  support  the  package. 

First  the  commission  recommends  a  new 
direction  in  arms-control  negotiations,  em- 
phasizing warhead  counts  rather  than 
launcher  counts,  among  other  things.  These 
may  seem  like  technical  changes,  but  they 
are  important  points  liberals  have  been  ad- 
vocating. For  President  Reagan  to  agree  to 
them  is  a  major  advancement. 

Second,  the  commission  recommends  the 
shift  toward  the  small,  single-warhead  mis- 
sile. That  is  something  liberals  have  also 
sought.  It  is  part  of  the  Scowcroft  package. 
If  we  reject  the  MX.  we  can  expect  the 
other  side  to  reject  the  small,  single-war- 
head concept— and  then  we  have  gotten  no- 
where. 

Third,  the  Scowcroft  recommendations 
form  a  compromise  designed  to  move  our 
arms-control  strategy  off  dead  center.  This 
is  an  instance  when  compromise  for  the 
sake  of  compromise  is  crucial.  We  are  going 
nowhere  in  arms  control  these  days  because 
we  have  become  bogged  down  in  excessive 
partisanship.  President  Ford  negotiated  the 
Vladivostok  accords:  the  incoming  Carter 
administration  rejected  them.  Carier  negoti- 
ated SALT  II:  the  incoming  Republicans 
Junked  that.  The  atmosphere  the  last  two 
years  has  been  so  bad  that  Democrats  wrote 
off  START  before  it  started.  We  are  not  ad- 
vancing; we  are  going  backward.  We  need  to 
break  this  logjam.  The  Scowcroft  recom- 
mendations give  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
that  by  accepting  a  compromise  that  has 
something  for  everybody  but  not  everything 
that  any  one  group  wants.  The  alternative  is 
not  "something  better."  the  alternative  is 
sinking  deeper  in  the  quicksand  In  which  we 
have  been  mired  for  some  years.* 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  JAMAICA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Caribbean  nation  of  Jamaica  has  made 
great  strides  these  last  few  years  in 
overcoming  the  political  and  economic 
failures  of  the  1970's  and  in  regaining 
the  confidence  of  International  finan- 
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cial  institutions.  Jamaica's  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Right  Honorable  Edward  P. 
G.  Seage.  P.C..  has  been  the  motivat- 
ing force  behind  these  developments. 
He  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  a 
strong  advocate  for  stability  in  the 
region,  and  one  of  the  original  sup- 
porters of  the  administration's  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  I  believe 
our  colleagues  would  benefit  from  the 
following  informative  article  about  Ja- 
maica in  the  Washington  Times: 

Jamaica— To  the  Brink  ahd  Back 
(By  Allan  Brownfeld) 

The  island  republic  of  Jamaica,  strategi- 
cally located  90  miles  south  of  Cuba, 
marched  to  the  brink  of  tyranny  during  the 
1970s.  In  1980.  it  turned  back— and  today  is 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery  and  to  its 
traditionally  friendly  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

From  1972  to  1980.  socialist  Prime  Minis- 
ter Michael  Manley  worked  very  hard  to 
place  Jamaica  in  the  Cuban-Soviet  orbit.  His 
major  accomplishment,  however,  was  the 
near-destruction  of  the  Jamaican  economy. 

Manley  nationalized  the  sugar  planta- 
tions, instituted  pimitive  taxes  and  dramati- 
cally expanded  the  role  of  the  state.  To  fi- 
nance these  policies,  he  had  to  appeal  to  the 
International  Monetary  F\ind  for  emergen- 
cy relief  loans  in  1978— but  he  threw  the 
IMP  out  of  the  country  in  1980  when  it  de- 
manded that  minimal  requirements  be  met 
Prom  then  on.  he  was  not  able  to  secure  any 
new  loans.  By  1980.  unemployment  was  at 
35  percent,  inflation  was  at  30  percent,  and 
prices  had  increased  by  78  percent.  Jamai- 
ca's standard  of  living  had  fallen  by  about 
40  percent,  the  cost  of  living  had  increased 
318  percent,  and  the  island's  professional 
class  left,  most  of  them  for  the  United 
States. 

Jamaica's  most  important  product  is  baux- 
ite, used  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 
Manley  attempted  to  create  a  bauxite  cartel 
and,  as  a  result  of  his  policies,  forced  buyers 
into  other  markets.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ja- 
maica Loren  Lawrence  recalls  that.  "It  got 
to  the  point  that  Alcan  could  bring  a  ton  of 
bauxite  from  Australia  and  land  it  in  Van- 
couver for  $15  a  ton.  less  than  Kaiser  could 
take  a  ton  of  bauxite  from  Jamacia  and  land 
it  in  Baton  Rouge.  La." 

In  foreign  policy.  Manley  moved  closer  to 
Castro,  importing  doctors,  teachers  and 
management  personnel  from  Cuba.  He  ea- 
gerly supported  Cuba's  aggressive  role  in 
Africa.  In  1979,  Manley  visited  Moscow  and 
praised  the  Russians  for  their  involvement 
in  Africa.  He  complimented  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev as  "our  respected  comrade,  the  genuine 
friend  of  all  national  liberation  movements, 
the  leader  and  ally  of  all  those  who  struggle 
against  imperialism." 

During  Manley's  administration,  Cuban 
diplomats  are  reported  to  have  been  engag- 
ing in  systematic  destabilization  of  Jamaica. 
Ulysses  Estrada,  Cuba's  ambassador  to  Ja- 
maica through  October  1980,  is  the  former 
head  of  Castro's  "liberation"  campaign 
aimed  at  fomenting  revolution  throughout 
Latin  America.  A  19,000-pound  container  of 
shotgun  cartridges  was  confiscated  en  route 
to  the  Moonex  International  Establishment, 
allegedly  a  Cuban-front  company  with 
branches  in  Panama  and  Jamaica.  Shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  the  shipment,  the 
Cuban  manager  of  the  Jamaican  branch, 
Ruperto  Hart,  was  seen  in  Miami  aboard  a 
Cuban  diplomatic  jet  with  the  Cuban  am- 
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rwirtnr  to  Jamala  uxi  the  hcmd  of  the  Ja- 
maican Ministry  of  Security. 

In  addltlaa.  Cuba  trained  and  indoctrinat- 
ed a  new  police  force  cotnpriMd  of  Manleys 
nipportera.  the  Jamaican  Home  Guard  and 
a  communist  guerriUa-type  brigade,  the  Bri- 
jB#-t..  These  groups  were  built  up  to  the 
point  where  they  were  nearly  as  powerful  as 
the  combined  regular  police  and  the  Jamai- 
can Defense  Forces. 

Under  Manley.  Jamaica  was  collapsing- 
Agricultural  production  dropped  nearly  40 
percent  for  some  commodities.  Sugar  pro- 
duction feU  32  percent  from  1974  to  19ao. 
The  banana  crop  declined  78  percent. 
Coffee  dropped  to  an  all-time  low. 

Finally.  Manley  was  forced  to  call  an  elec- 
tion in  October  1980-18  months  before  he 
was  required  by  law  to  do  so.  The  pro-U.S.. 
pro-free  enterprise  Jamaica  Labor  Party 
won  an  overwhehning  victory-winning  51 
of  the  80  seats  in  Parliament. 

Now.  in  1983.  Jamaica's  economy  is  slowly 
bouncing  back.  Under  Prime  Minister 
Edward  Seaga.  tourism.  tradltionaUy  the  is- 
land's No.  2  money  earner  (behind  bauxite) 
has  recovered  from  its  lowest  ebb  in  the 
Manley  yean  and  has  been  restored  to  a 
sound  condition.  A  20  percent-a-year  growth 
was  registered  for  both  1981  and  1982-and 
prospects  are  good  that  this  will  continue  in 
1983.  Construction,  which  had  fallen  to 
minimal  levels,  has  come  back  substantially 
and  is  reaching  levels  not  seen  in  Jamaica 
since  the  1950s.  A  2«  percent  jump  in  con- 
truction  was  registered  in  1982. 

InfUtion  is  down  from  20  percent  in  1980 
to  4  percent  in  1981  and  7  percent  in  1982. 
Many  Jamaicans  who  left  the  island  during 
the  Manley  years  are  now  returning.  Manu- 
facturing, although  not  as  responsive  to 
change  as  many  had  hoped,  is  Improving. 
New  measures  to  give  businessmen  access  to 
dollars  (to  import  machinery,  etc.)  are  de- 
signed to  get  this  sector  moving.  The  sugar 
cane  and  ttanana  crops  are  doing  better,  and 
agriculture  is  viewed  as  being  at  a  "takeoff 
point."  Bauxite  production  is  down— primar- 
ily because  of  the  world  recession. 

In  international  affairs.  Seaga  has  re- 
turned Jamaica  to  the  Western  camp.  In 
fact,  shortly  after  his  election,  Seaga  or- 
dered Cuban  Ambassador  Estrada  to  leave 
the  country.  In  February,  Seaga  visited 
Washington  to  receive  the  American  Friend- 
ship Medal  in  a  White  House  ceremony. 
President  Reagan  said  that  Seagas  success 
in  reviving  Jamaica's  economy  and  political 
system  is  an  example  to  other  Caribbean  na- 
tions that  capitalism  and  respect  for  basic 
human  righta  open  the  way  to  prosperity 
and  peace. 

"Before  I»rime  Minister  Seaga  there  was 
violence  and  lawlessness."  Reagan  said. 
"Now  there's  peace  and  growing  respect  for 
the  law.  Before,  there  was  despair  about  the 
future.  Now.  there  is  hope  and  expecUtion 
of  better  times  ahead.  In  the  recent  past, 
the  economy  was  declining.  And  now. 
through  free  enterprise,  it  is  growing. " 

One  of  Seagas  major  accomplishments 
was  to  restore  Jamaica's  credit  rating.  He 
has  renegotiated  a  loan  with  the  IMF  and 
has  renegotiated  old  loans  with  a  consorti- 
um of  eight  commercial  banks  headed  by  Ci- 
ticorp of  New  York.  He  has  also  arranged 
for  loans  from  11  Western  governments. 
The  strategy  is  working.  ExporU  are  up  by 
approximately  10  percent  and  imports  have 
risen  about  35  percent.  InvestmenU  have  in- 
creased dramatically.  Crime  has  decreased. 

Problems,  of  course,  remain.  But  Seaga  is 
optimistic  about  the  future.  He  sees  Jamai- 
ca as  following  a   "political  and  economic 
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course  very  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
SUtes."  Still,  there  U  a  significant  leftist 
opposition— not  only  in  Manley's  Peoples 
National  Party  but  In  a  four-year-old  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party,  the  Workers  Party  of  Ja- 
maica. 

WhUe  the  future  remains  unclear.  Jamai- 
ca appears  to  be  restoring  real  health  to  lU 
economy  and  returning  to  iU  pro-West  for- 
eign policy.  If  these  trends  continue,  the 
Seaga  government  seems  likely  to  continue 
in  power.  Jamaica,  it  seems,  approached  the 
precipice— and  then  turned  back.* 


May  U,  1983 

Involved  in  numerotu  political  cam- 
paigns over  the  past  10  yean. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  few 
people  have  sucoessf  tilly  tried  to  do  as 
much  for  their  commimity  as  Bob  Bu- 
torac  My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  thank- 
ing Bob  for  the  service  he  has  given  to 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
to  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  We  wish 
him.  his  wife.  Elena,  and  their  daugh- 
ter. Jessica,  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


TRIBXJTE  TO  ROBERT  L.  BU- 
TORAC.  OUTOOmO  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  LONG  BEACH  JUNIOR 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RgPHESBHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  years  the  Long  Beach 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  had 
Robert  L.  Butorac  as  president.  Before 
Bob  steps  down.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

Bob  was  a  1969  graduate  of  Permin 
Lasuen  High  School  of  San  Pedro.  He 
attended  Los  Angeles  Harbor  College 
where  he  received  his  associate  degree 
in  arts.  Journalism,  and  political  sci- 
ence, and  attended  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach  where  he  ob- 
tained his  B.A.  in  journalism  and  polit- 
ical science!  At  both  schools  he  was 
either  editor  In  chief,  or  associate 
editor  of  the  student  newspapers. 

It  was  in  October  1974  that  Bob 
came  to  Washington.  D.C.  He  became 
a  member  of  my  legislative  staff  in 
Pebruary  1975.  became  my  legislative- 
press  aide  in  August  1975.  and  served 
in  that  position  until  August  1978.  Bob 
was  a  hardworking  and  loyal  employee 
who  took  his  responsibilities  seriously. 
Prom  August  1978  to  August  1981. 
Bob  was  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  of  300  of  the  Long  Beach 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  he 
managed  and  directed  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization in  setting  up  the  annual 
Grand  Prix  of  Long  Beach.  He  has 
also  served  as  secretary  and  director  of 
the  Long  Beach  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Long  Beach  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from  1982  to  1983. 

Presently  he  is  general  manager  of 
Sonitrol  of  Long  Beach,  where  he  su- 
pervises the  installation,  sales,  and 
monitoring  of  security  systems. 

Bob  will  be  celebrating  8  years  of 
happy  matrimony  with  his  lovely  wife 
Elena  this  September.  He  will  also  be 
celebrating  the  third  birthday  of  his 
daughter.  Jessica. 

Bob  was  a  member  of  the  California 
delegation  to  the  Etemocratic  National 
Convention  in  1972.  and  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  California  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee.  He  has  been 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

ornw  Toaa 
Uf  THX  HOUSK  OP  RSPaiSDfTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
ago  today,  the  Nation  celebrated  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  in  America:  the  New  York 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
bridge  have  served  as  inspiration  for 
music,  poetry,  theater,  cinema,  paint- 
ing. The  bridge  is  part  of  our  folklore, 
celebrated  in  American  humor  and 
popular  culture.  To  this  day.  its  sweep- 
ing steel  tracery,  majestic  stone 
towers,  and  graceful  proportions  are 
one  of  the  most  exhilirating  views  of 
our  urban  landscape. 

As  a  masterpiece  of  engineering 
design,  the  New  York  Brooklyn  Bridge 
was  unsurpassed  in  its  day.  When  it 
opened,  it  was  the  first  bridge  to  be 
constructed  in  steel.  It  was  the  largest 
structure  in  the  coimtry  and  the  long- 
est stispension  bridge  in  the  world.  Its 
towers  were  the  first  skyscrapers  of 
Manhattan,  soaring  above  the  late 
19th  century  buildings  on  both  banks 
of  the  East  River. 

The  method  used  to  construct  those 
towers  had  only  recently  been  devel- 
oped in  Europe.  Huge  timber  boxes 
called  caissons  were  floated  into  the 
water  to  serve  as  fotmdations  for  the 
masonry.  As  the  towers  were  con- 
structed, the  caissons  gradually  sank 
down  into  the  riverbed.  Water  was 
forced  out  of  the  caissons  by  com- 
pressed air,  leaving  compartments 
where  workers  could  excavate  into  the 
river  sediment. 

This  method,  while  irmovative  and 
effective,  was  also  treacherous.  Him- 
dreds  of  workers  contracted  a  strange 
malady  known  as  caisson  disease  from 
working  in  the  high-pressure  atmos- 
phere. One  victim  was  Washington 
Roebling.  the  man  who  had  assumed 
the  job  of  chief  engineer  from  his 
father.  John  Roebling.  the  designer  of 
the  bridge.  The  elder  Roebling.  a  bril- 
liant German  immigrant,  had  died  of 
lockjaw  after  refusing  amputation  of 
his  foot,  injured  while  he  was  survey- 
ing for  the  bridgd. 
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The  remarkable  saga  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridga  continued  under  the  guid- 
ance of  EitiUy.  wife  of  the  Jimior  Roe- 
bling. For  more  than  a  decade,  while 
Washlngtcn  Roebling  lay  bedridden 
though  mentally  active,  she  transmit- 
ted directions  from  her  husband  to  the 
work  crew  and  supervised  the  con- 
struction, quickly  learning  the  engi- 
neering and  mathematics  required  for 
the  work. 

On  May  24.  1883.  she  also  supervised 
the  inaugural  fireworks  and  festivities, 
riding  in  the  first  carriage  to  cross  the 
bridge.  The  centennial  celebration  be- 
ginning today  is  a  tribute  to  the  re- 
markable history,  workmanship,  and 
beauty  of  the  bridge.  The  festivities 
will  include  a  grand  display  of  fire- 
works set  to  music,  a  sotmd  and  light 
show,  displays  at  musetmis  and  galler- 
ies in  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  at  the 
Smithsonian  and  many  other  activi- 
ties. 

This  extraordinary  bridge  continues 
to  capture  the  American  imagination, 
serving  as  both  inspiration  and  sjrmbol 
of  Americsn  dedication  and  vision. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Manhattan  portion  of  the  New 
York  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  its  ap- 
proaches are  located  within  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.* 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
Ilf  THE  HOi;SE  OP  REPRBSBMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  the  passage  of  the 
Elthics  in  Government  Act  in  1978.  We 
passed  that  legislation  to  eliminate 
conflicts  of  interest,  require  public  dis- 
closure of  fiiuuicial  interests,  and 
insure  appointment  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor when  high  officials  were  the 
subject  of  allegations  of  wrongdoing. 
In  drafting  that  legislation,  we  tried  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  need  for 
a  Government  of  high  integrity  and 
the  fear  that  we  would  lose  high  qual- 
ity individuals  if  we  made  the  restric- 
tions on  Government  service  too  oner- 
ous. After  4  years  of  watching  this  act 
in  operation.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
sacrificed  too  much  to  our  concerns  of 
scaring  away  prospective  public  serv- 
ants. There  are  no  doctwiented  cases 
of  anyone  refusing  Government  serv- 
ice becatise  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act.  But  there 
are,  for  sure,  dozens  of  cases  of  scan- 
dalous activities  within  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  have  gone  on  while 
the  Office  Of  Government  Ethics  stood 
on  the  sidelines. 

I  have  put  together  a  list  of  some  of 
these  cases  involving  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Reagan  administration 
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In  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  in- 
stances of  criminal  wrongdoing,  abtise 
of  power  and  privilege,  and  imethical 
behavior  of  people  in  high  places  have 
occtured.  In  listing  these  individuals.  I 
ani  not  suggesting  that  anyone  is 
gtillty  of  any  illegal  act.  However,  the 
variety  of  misdeeds  described  suggest 
that  a  stronger  ethics  law  is  needed. 
But  legislation  can  not.  and  should 
not,  be  expected  to  address  each  of 
these  instances.  What  is  needed,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  strong  ethics  law,  is  an  ad- 
ministration dedicated  to  a  Govern- 
ment with  the  highest  standards  of  in- 
tegrity. 

As  the  following  list  shows,  ethical 
conduct  has  not  been  an  important 
consideration  in  the  appointments  of 
the  Reagan  administration: 

Richard  V.  Allen.  National  Security  Advis- 
er, accepted  $1,000  and  three  watches  from 
a  Japanese  magazine  that  had  been  granted 
an  Interview  with  Nancy  Reagan.  In  addi- 
tion, after  becoming  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, Mr.  Allen  continued  to  have  contact 
with  his  former  clients  at  the  same  time  he 
was  receiving  funds  for  the  sale  of  his  con- 
sulting business.  Mr.  Allen  resigned. 

Frederic  N.  Andre,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner,  said  that  kickbacks  in  the 
trucking  industry  should  be  viewed  as  just 
"discounts"  or  "rebates."  He  said  that  the 
Commission  should  not  worry  about  bribes 
in  the  trucking  business  because  they  are 
"one  of  the  clearest  instances  of  the  free 
market  at  work."  He  also  stated  that  truck- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  conspire  to  fix 
prices  and  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
convicted  felons  running  a  trucking  compa- 
ny while  in  prison. 

Malcolm  Baldrige.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, spent  $15,272  on  personal  office  fur- 
nishings. 

William  Bell,  nominated  to  head  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, was  shown  to  have  no  qualifications 
for  the  job  and  a  spotty  record  of  employ- 
ment. His  one-man  employment  agency 
failed  to  find  jobs  for  clients  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  His  nomination  was  withdrawn. 

Donald  Bogard.  President  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  received  a  contract 
negotiated  by  his  friend  and  temporary  LSC 
Chairman  William  P.  Harvey  that  included 
one  year's  severance  pay  if  fired,  member- 
ship in  a  private  club  of  his  choosing,  and 
two  free  trips  each  month  to  his  home  in  In- 
dianapolis. 

Anne  Gorsuch  Burford.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator,  made  de- 
cisions based  on  political  considerations.  For 
example,  cleanups  of  hazardous  waste  sites 
were  either  sped  up  or  delayed  to  help  Re- 
publicans in  1982  elections.  In  addition,  she 
knew  for  a  year  of  the  damaging  evidence 
against  her  friend  and  influential  aide. 
James  Sanderson,  yet  failed  to  fire  him  or 
take  other  action  against  him.  Under  her 
auspices,  EPA  kept  lists  of  the  political  lean- 
ings of  agency  employees.  Mrs.  Burford  re- 
signed. 

Joseph  W.  Canzeri.  Executive  Assistant  to 
White  House  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Deaver. 
accepted  below-market  loans  for  his 
$380,000  Georgetown  home  from  Laurence 
Rockefeller  and  California  developer 
Donald  Koll.  In  addition,  he  double-billed 
his  travel  expenses  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  Mr. 
Canzeri  resigned. 
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Gerald  P.  Carmen.  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  failed  to 
list  a  $425,000  SBA  low-interest  loan  on  his 
finanical  disclosure  form.  He  is  alleged  to 
have  placed  family  and  friends  in  govern- 
ment jobs  and  to  have  engineered  a  contro- 
versial land  deal  that  would  have  given  gov- 
enunent  property  to  Marriott  Corporation 
at  a  favorable  price. 

WUIiam  J.  Casey.  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  failed  to  list  more  than 
$250,000  in  investments.  $500,000  in  liabU- 
ities,  names  of  70  legal  clients,  four  civil 
suits  against  him,  and  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions and  foundations  on  whose  boards  he 
served  on  his  financial  disclosure  forms. 
Prior  to  becoming  CIA  Director,  Mr.  Casey 
failed  to  file  as  a  foreign  agent  for  Indone- 
sia. Mr.  Casey  had  to  pay  punitive  damages 
in  a  1959  plagarism  suit.  While  CIA  Direc- 
tor, a  special  screening  arrangement  was  es- 
tablished for  Mr.  Casey  which  allows  him  to 
buy  or  sell  stocks  at  his  discretion. 

Michael  J.  Connolly,  EEOC  General 
Counsel,  allegedly  conspired  with  his  broth- 
er to  end  an  EECX:  enforcement  action 
against  a  client  represented  by  his  brother. 
He  dramatically  cut  the  number  of  EIEOC 
actions  against  employers.  He  tried  to  insti- 
tute a  new  policy  of  discouraging  lawsuits  in 
a  number  of  areas  including  age  discrimina- 
tion, sexual  harassment,  and  equal  pay  for 
comparable  work.  By  so  doing,  he  attempted 
to  sidestep  established  Commission  policy- 
making channels.  Mr.  Connolly  resigned. 

Louis  Cordis.  Deputy  Director  of  the  EPA 
Office  of  Federal  Activities,  put  together, 
for  the  transition  team,  a  vitriolic  hit  list  of 
employees  and  contractors  who  were  to  be 
removed  because  of  their  interest  in  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Mr.  Cordia  resigned. 

Robert  D'Agostino.  was  to  be  nominated 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  later  became  an  of- 
ficial with  the  Justice  Department  Civil 
Rights  Division.  He  cireulated  a  memo  sug- 
gesting that  blacks  are  more  likely  to  be  dis- 
ruptive in  classrooms.  Mr.  D'Agostino  re- 
signed. However,  he  then  returned  as  a  con- 
sultant. 

Michael  Deaver.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Assistant  to  the  President,  used  his 
White  House  celebrity  status  to  promote  his 
diet  book  and  negotiate  a  lucrative  contract 
on  its  sale.  He  arranged  to  circumvent  the 
outside-earnings  limitation  by  deferring 
until  after  leaving  office  the  bulk  of  the 
money  he  will  earn  while  in  office. 

Donald  Devine.  Director  of  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  has  been  chauf fered  to 
and  from  work  in  a  government  car. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  allegation  of  in- 
volvement in  union  corruption  and  of  ties  to 
organized  crime.  Although  a  Special  Pros- 
ecutor found  evidence  to  support  these  alle- 
gations, he  did  not  find  enough  to  seek  an 
indictment. 

Steven  J.  Durham.  Denver  EPA  regional 
Administrator,  allegedly  ignored  federal  en- 
vironmental mandates  including  not  order- 
ing legally  required  environmental  impact 
studies  on  some  projects.  He  allegedly  used 
undue  political  influence  in  hiring  regional 
staff  and  filled  key  jobs  with  friends  and  as- 
sociates of  prominent  Colorado  Republi- 
cans. He  is  accused  of  reversing  staff  envi- 
ronmental findings  and  of  failing  to  push 
for  Federal  cleanups  of  identified  toxic 
waste  sites.  Mr.  Durham  has  resigned  effec- 
tive June  25.  1983. 

Guy  W.  Fiske.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, allegedly  was  negotiating  the  sale  of 
the  weather  satellites  to  COMSAT  at  the 
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,—■>  time  he  «M  netoUaUnc  a  hich  level 
Job  tor  htmaelf  with  the  same  company.  Mr. 


Robert  Funkhouaer.  EPA  Director  of 
International  AcUvities.  allegedly  helped  a 
Dow  Chemical  Company  reprewnUtive 
exert  undue  inHuenee  on  the  UA  poaitlon 
in  international  negotiations  to  regulate 
toxic  chemical  trade.  Mr.  Funkhouwr  re- 
signed. 

Rudcriph  W.  Giuliani.  Avociate  Attorney 
General,  was  allegedly  involved  in  a  l»7« 
public  corruption  case. 

Grace  Coramlaslon.  the  Presidents  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control,  was  set 
up  In  such  a  way  as  to  skirt  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act.  This  scheme  was  de- 
veloped t^iHTOtect  a  group  of  private-sector 
advtoen  from  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  Although  the  Commission  does  not  di- 
vulge the  names  of  task  force  members,  it  is 
reported  that  many  were  assigned  to  look 
into  the  operations  of  agencies  that  regulate 
their  businesses.  For  example.  Clifton  B. 
Cox.  Chairman  of  Armour  and  Company,  a 
meat-pitcking  company  with  many  dealings 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  worked 
on  Department  of  Agriculture  -problems." 
Roger  Batchelor.  Jr..  Vice  President  of  Dia- 
mond Shamrock,  a  chemical  producer, 
helped  root  out  troublesome  regulations  at 

EPA 

Rev.  Sam  Hart,  nomlruited  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  failed  to 
pay  local  taxes  and  defaulted  on  federal 
loans.  Rev.  Hart  also  made  statements  of- 
fensive to  the  groups  whose  interests  are 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  Commis- 
sion. His  nomination  was  withdrawn. 

William  P.  Harvey,  temporary  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, collected  $25,028  in  consulting  fees  for 
11  months  in  1M2.  He  charged  the  govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  $221/day  for  the  time  it 
took  him  to  drive  from  his  home  in  Indian- 
apolis to  work  in  Washington.  D.C.  because 
he  didn't  like  to  fly.  He  would  charge  $442 
for  one  way.  615  miles  of  driving.  He 
charged  $147.05  for  taxi  bills  for  five  days  in 
Washington.  D.C.  He  billed  the  government 
$194.23  for  postal  expenses  for  a  2  day 
board  meeting. 

Arthur  Hull  Hayes.  Jr..  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  Commissioner,  received  fees 
and  travel  expenses  from  ouuide  groups  he 
spoke  to  and  sought  reimbursement  from 
his  agency  for  the  same  expenses. 

William  S.  Heffelfinger.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  was  a  career  civil  servant 
who  was  accused  of  falsifying  his  resume, 
threatening  contractors  and  federal  work- 
ers, deceiving  federal  investigators,  destroy- 
ing government  property,  violating  merit 
system  protection  and  privacy  laws.  Despite 
this  background,  he  was  nominated  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Adminis- 
tration. ^    .  ,  . 

John  Hernandez,  Acting  EPA  Administra 
tor.  was  charged  with  allowing  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  to  "edit"  a  report  critical  of 
them.  Mr.  Hemandes  was  forced  to  resign 
but  is  now  working  as  a  paid  consultant  for 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

John  Horton.  EPA  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Administration,  allegedly  used  gov- 
ernment employees  and  telephones  for  his 
private  business.  Mr.  Horton  resigned. 

Donald  I.  Hovde.  Undersecretary  of  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Ort)an  Develop- 
ment, made  nine  business  trips  to  his  home 
town  of  Madison.  Wisconsin  in  1982.  Al- 
though HUD  policy  prevents  employees 
from  accepting  free  trips  from  specific  com- 
panies that  are  regulated  by  or  do  business 
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with  the  Department,  Mr.  Hovde  encour- 
aged aenlor  employees  to  accept  free  travel 
from  trade  aaaociatlons  regardlen  of  wheth- 
er they  were  reguUted  by  HUD  or  if  mem- 
bers of  the  association  had  busineai  dealings 
with  the  Department.  Mr.  Hovde  had  trips 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  Italy  paid  for  by  build- 
ers and  realtors.  ^ 

Max  Hugel.  CIA  Chief  of  Clandestine  Op- 
erations. aUegedly  engaged  in  fraudulent 
stock  dealings  Iwfore  taking  office.  He  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  CIA  Director  Casey. 
Mr.  Hugel  resigned. 

Michael  Karem.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  for  Multifamily  Housing,  alleg- 
edly gave  favored  treatment  to  select  devel- 
opers doing  business  with  HUD.  Mr.  Karem 
resigned.  „.    ^ 

RiU  Lavelle,  EPA  Head  of  Toxic  Waste 
Cleanup,  took  expensive  lunches  from  firms 
involved  in  regulatory  matters  before  EPA. 
She  showed  favoritism  to  certain  companies 
and  privately  discussed  pending  EPA  en- 
forcement cases  with  company  officials.  She 
failed  to  remove  herself  from  all  agency  ac- 
tions relating  to  her  former  employer.  Aero- 
jet General  Corporation.  Ms.  Lavelle  was 
fired. 

Dennis  E.  LeBlanc.  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  the  Commerce  Departments  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, is  an  old  friend  of  President 
Reagan  who.  while  holding  his  $58,500  Com- 
merce Department  job.  cuts  wood  and 
cleans  sUbles  at  the  Presidents  ranch. 

John  P.  Lehman,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
maintained  a  connection  with  a  firm  despite 
his  promise  to  divest  himself  of  It  complete- 
ly after  taking  office  because  of  Its  work  ad- 
vising defense  contractors. 

William  E.  McCann,  nominated  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Ireland,  was  allegedly  In- 
volved in  shady  business  deals  and  had  con- 
nections with  mobsters  and  racketeers.  Mr. 
McCann's  nomination  was  withdrawn. 

John  McElderry.  Denver  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  Health  and  Human  Services,  allegedly 
used  his  Federal  position  to  promote  and 
sell  Amway  producU.  Mr.  McElderry  re- 
signed. ^^ ,  ,  . 
W.  Clifton  Miller,  Assistant  to  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Burford,  compiled  a  hit  list  of 
Senior  Executive  Service  employees,  using 
colored  push  pins  to  note  political  loyalties. 
He  was  later  hired  for  the  number  3  EPA 
position  in  Denver  but  this  Is  held  up  pend- 
ing an  investigation  of  his  hit  lists,  as  well 
as  his  travel  vouchers. 

George  Neslerczuk.  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  Associate  Director  for  Work- 
force Effectiveness  and  Development,  left 
his  job  in  the  summer  of  1982  to  manage 
the  Maryland  Senate  campaign  of  Lawrence 
Hogan.  After  Hogan  lost,  Nesterczuk  was 
reappointed  to  his  old  job  at  OPM.  which 
had  been  held  open  pending  his  return,  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Robert  P.  Nimmo.  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  spent  $54,183  re- 
decorating his  office  and  sent  his  old  furni- 
ture to  the  office  of  Mary  Nimmo.  a  spokes- 
person for  Commerce  Department  and  his 
daughter.  He  leased  a  big  Buick  as  his  offi- 
cial car  although  the  rules  said  he  should 
have  a  compact  model.  He  used  his  VA 
chauffer  to  take  him  to  and  from  work  and 
misused  chartered  aircraft  and  first  class  air 
travel.  Mr.  Nimmo  resigned. 

Matthew  N.  Novick,  Investigator  General 
of  EPA,  allegedly  used  EPA  workers  to  con- 
duct personal  business  for  him  unrelated  to 
government  work.  He  failed  to  mainUin  the 
independence  of  the  IG  office  by  briefing 
Burford  on  all  confidential  details  of  the 
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Sanderson  investigation  including  the 
names  of  the  EPA  employees  who  had  made 
^fain^ng  statements  about  Sandenon.  Mr. 
Novick  was  fired  from  EPA  but  now  aervca 
•■  Special  Aaiatant  to  Dwwtment  of 
Eitergy  Investigator  General  James  Rich- 
ard. 

WUIIam  Olsen.  Board  Member  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  collected 
$19,721  in  consulting  fees  from  the  govern- 
ment in  1982.  .„„«.„ 
Thomas  W.  Pauken.  Director  of  ACTION, 
allegedly  developed  a  hit  list  on  the  politkad 
affUlations  of  VISTA  employees.  He  has 
also  misused  Schedule  B  hiring  authorities 
to  bring  in  a  large  number  of  Reagan  cam- 
paign workers. 

aarence  M.  Pendleton.  Jr..  Chairman  of 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  was  formerly  the 
President  of  the  San  Diego  Urban  league. 
They  are  now  suing  him  for  "fraud,  breach 
of  contract,  intent  to  deceive  and  defraud, 
and  misuse  of  funds  for  personal  gain." 
Among  other  things,  he  allegedly  side- 
tracked government  and  charity  funds 
meant  for  minority  programs  into  narrow 
projecU  benefiting  a  favored  few.  He  misled 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  his 
confirmation  hearings  about  $50,000  he  re- 
ceived for  expenses  on  which  he  paid  no 
taxes. 

Nancy  Reagan.  First  Lady,  accepted  fancy 
clothes,  as  gifts,  from  American  designers. 

Michael  Reagan,  son  of  the  President,  sent 
business  solicitation  letters  to  VS.  military 
bases  Invoking  the  name  of  his  father  on 
behalf  of  a  private  military  equipment  sup- 
plier. He  was  also  accused  of  felony  viola- 
tions of  California  securities  laws  in  connec- 
tion with  an  Investigation  of  an  allegedly 
fraudulent  stock  scheme. 

Thomas  C.  Reed.  Special  Assistant  to 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  was 
appointed  despite  the  fact  that  he  te  the 
subject  of  a  grand  jury  criminal  investiga- 
tion for  possible  perjury,  falsifying  docu- 
ments, and  Insider  trading  stemming  from 
complicated  stock  dealings  and  involving 
windfall  profits.  The  NSC  and  the  FBI  both 
knew  of  the  Investigation  and  yet  still  gave 
him  a  top  security  clearance.  When  this 
became  public,  the  White  House  announced 
that  Mr.  Reed  would  leave  the  NSC  when 
he  finished  his  MX  assignment.  However, 
he  remains  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board,  a  high  level  Pentagon  brain 
trust  on  weapons  technology. 

Alfred  S.  Regnery.  nominated  as  and 
acting  as  Director  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  gave  approval  to  a  grant 
proposal  for  a  book  on  Juvenile  justice 
which  included  a  provision  under  which  he, 
Regnery.  would  be  paid  $1,000  to  write  a 
chapter.  „ 

Armand  "Rock"  Reiser.  Counselor  to  Sec- 
reUry  of  Department  of  Energy,  proposed  a 
plan  to  send  Department  "operatives"  in 
blue  jeans  to  Infiltrate  a  consumer  group 
meeting  in  Denver.  He  also  failed  to  disclose 
$106,840  in  earnings  from  five  energy-relat- 
ed companies  on  financial  disclosure  forms. 
Mr.  Reiser  resigned. 

Isldoro  Rodrlquez,  Director  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Minority  Affairs,  wrote 
a  memorandum  for  the  SecreUry  suggesting 
that  the  Department  Uke  the  lead  In  gut- 
ting Federal  civil  rlghU  enforcement  laws 
because  blacks  voted  Democratic.  Prior  to 
his  appointment,  Mr.  Rodrlquez  was  found 
to  have  collected  unemployment  benefits  at 
the  same  time  he  was  employed  as  a  con- 
sultant with  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Rodriquez  was  fired. 


James  W.  Bandenon.  hMaat  to  CPA  Ad- 
ministrator Burford  and  intended  nominee 
for  the  *3  tt>A  position,  a  aUegedly  partici- 
pated in  aeaaitive  agency  dedsions  at  the 
same  time  he  represented  major  corpora- 
tions that  benefited  from  those  dedslonB. 
He  allegedly  told  the  Denver  Regional  Ad- 
rainstrator  to  grant  a  vedal  benefit  to  a 
client  of  his.  and  told  a  toxie  waste  dumping 
firm  he  represented  about  a  forthcoming  re- 
laxation in  regulations  deallnc  with  toxic 
waste  dumping.  Sanderson  resigned  and  he 
is  now  under  Justice  Department  investiga- 
tion. 

E.  S.  Savai.  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD 
for  Policy  Development  and  Research, 
charged  the  government  for  90  trips  to  New 
York  in  10  months  spending  each  weekend 
at  his  home  in  nearby  New  Jersey.  He  billed 
the  government  more  than  $14,000  for  offi- 
cial trips  In  1982  including  2  trips  to 
London.  2  trips  to  Paris,  and  one  trip  to 
Athens.  He  allegedly  had  HUD  employees 
working  on  govermnent  time  proofregding 
and  typing  his  book.  There  are  allegations 
that  he  also  directed  HUD  employees  to 
help  research  other  articles  he  published 
privately  in  professional  Journals.  Before 
his  appointment  he  received  $33,000  in  con- 
sulting fees  from  Ecodata.  Inc..  a  company 
which  was  later  awarded  a  $495,000  HUD 
contract  by  a  review  panel  on  which  Mr. 
Savas  served  as  a  non  voting  member.  Mr. 
Savas  has  been  on  paid  administrative  leave 
since  January  IT.  1983.  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation  into  his  affairs. 

William  French  Smith.  Attorney  General, 
took  impermissable  tax  write-offs  after  he 
was  nominated  for  office.  He  also  accepted 
$50,000  severance  from  a  company  on  whose 
board  of  directors  he  had  served.  He  later 
severely  limited  his  tax  write-off  and  re- 
turned the  severance  payment. 

Nancy  Harvey  Steorts.  Chairperson  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
spent  $10,000  on  her  office  redecorations. 
She  told  her  chauffeur  (who  was  also  a  mail 
clerk)  to  wear  a  uniform  and  hat.  When  she 
was  advised  that  this  was  not  proper,  she 
modified  her  request  and  asked  that  he 
wear  a  suit.  When  he  said  that  he  could  not 
afford  one.  two  agency  officials  chipped  in 
to  buy  him  one.  She  allegedly  misused  her 
chauffeur  by  having  him  drive  her  daughter 
to  see  her  friends. 

James  Watt.  Secretary  of  Interior,  mis- 
used govermnent  funds  to  pay  for  two  pri- 
vate parties  at  the  Custls-Lee  Mansion, 
which  is  operated  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  When  GAO  ruled  he  had  to  reim- 
burse the  government  for  the  cost  of  the 
parties,  he  had  the  Republican  National 
Committee  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mrs.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  used  the  Pentagon's 
executive  motor  pool  and  Its  drivers  for  per- 
sonal transportation  around  Washington, 
including  trips  to  and  from  a  library,  medi- 
cal facilities,  airports,  and  various  social 
functions. 

Charles  2.  Wick.  Head  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  gave  high 
salary  jobs  and  plum  overseas  posts  to  the 
children  and  friends  of  top  Administration 
officials.  More  than  150  political  appointees 
have  been  placed  on  the  payroll  of  USIA 
since  Reagan  took  office. 

This  list  fails  in  its  completeness,  yet 
it  serves  to  underscore  the  pervasive- 
ness of  illeval,  inethical,  and  otherwise 
questionable  behavior  within  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  is  an  outra- 
geous and  disheartening  compendium 
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of  arrogance,  abuse,  and  violation  of 
the  public  trust.  While  it  is  inctimbent 
on  us  to  strengthen  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act,  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant for  the  American  people  to  raise 
their  voices  and  demand  a  Govern- 
ment groimded  in  basic  decency  and 
the  appointment  of  public  servants 
who  know  and  care  enough  to  conduct 
themselves  in  an  ethical  and  princi- 
pled manner  •• 


SCHOOL  27  DESERVES  A  WHITE 
HOUSE  RECEPTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  an  inspirational 
and  enlightening  story  of  a  fifth-grade 
chess  team  that  last  week  captured 
the  National  Elementary  School  Chess 
Championship  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
This  particular  chess  team  and  its  ac- 
complishment deserves  not  only  our 
congratulations,  but  also  our  attention 
because  this  group  of  youngsters  was 
not  from  a  typical  upper-middle 
income,  or  even  middle-income  neigh- 
t>orhood,  but  from  an  inner-city  and 
urban-poor  neighborhood  in  Indianap- 
olis. 

Many  of  us  too  frequently  are  sur- 
prised when  we  hear  stories  like  this. 
Not  for  any  good  reason  but  simply  be- 
cause too  many  have  accepted  the  elit- 
ist attitude  that  we  cannot,  and  should 
not  expect  too  much  from  our  poor  in 
the  way  of  achievements.  Instead,  over 
the  years,  we  have  been  told  we  should 
continue  to  lower  our  expectations  of 
them  and  they  of  themselves. 

I  hope  that  this  story  will  wake  some 
up  to  the  reality  of  the  abilities  and 
desires  for  achievement  of  our  inner- 
city  youngsters  and  hopefully  rein- 
force the  efforts  we  must  make  to 
insure  true  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  of  our  children  and  help  each  child 
be  all  that  he  or  she  can  be. 

I  would  hope  the  President  would 
invite  them  to  a  White  House  recep- 
tion and  give  them  the  attention  that 
champions  in  sports  receive.  School  27 
is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  This  is  a  ter- 
rific story,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  ev- 
eryone reads  it. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  10, 1983] 
Unlikely  Team  Captures  Chess  Title 

Indiahatolis,  May  9.— When  Robert 
Cotter,  a  fifth-grade  science  teacher,  tried 
to  organize  a  chess  club  at  his  inner-city 
school  three  years  ago,  none  of  the  students 
knew  a  pawn  from  a  king. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Cotter's  chess  team  re- 
turned from  Memphis  with  the  National  El- 
ementary School  Chess  championship. 

"Chess  has  that  image  of  being  an  elitist 
game."  Mr.  Cotter  said,  recalling  with 
amusement  the  surprise  his  team  generated 
at  the  United  SUtes  Southern  ElemenUry 
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School  Chess  Tournament  in  Pulaski,  Va.. 
this  spring.  "Everyone  wondered  why  this 
group  of  ghetto  kids  would  make  an  ll-hour 
trip  to  play  a  chess  stronghold." 

The  students  from  School  27  left  that 
stronghold  with  one  loss,  one  draw.  22  victo- 
ries and  the  championship. 

HUNTER  COLLECE'S  SCHOOL  BXATKN 

The  national  championship  came  harder. 
After  leading  for  all  eight  rouiKis.  School 
27 's  team  won  a  squeaker  May  1.  beating 
New  York  City's  Hunter  College  Elementa- 
ry School  by  half  a  point. 

Another  New  York  team,  from  James 
Madison  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  was  luck- 
ier, winning  the  United  States  High  School 
Chess  Team  Championship  in  San  Jose. 
Calif. 

School  27  is  in  a  downtown  area  of  run- 
down homes  and  housing  projects.  "It  was 
the  only  sport  here."  Derrick  Brownie.  12 
years  old.  said  In  recalling  why  he  had 
begun  to  play  chess. 

Steven  Garrett.  12.  another  member  of 
the  chess  team,  initially  encountered  some 
resistance  from  his  friends  and  family,  "es- 
pecially my  grandmother." 

"She  said  I  had  to  get  my  mind  off  chess 
and  start  playing  some  active  sports."  he 
said. 

"MASTERS  OP  DISASTER" 

But  Mr.  Cotter,  with  his  regimen  of  after- 
school  practice  and  Soviet  chess  magazines, 
prevailed. 

No  sooner  had  the  team  members  learned 
some  basics  than  he  entered  them  in  tour- 
naments. Typically,  they  would  win  one 
game  and  lose  20.  Their  dismal  performance 
in  those  days  prompted  the  nickname  "Mas- 
ters of  Disaster. "  The  team  improved,  but 
the  name  stuck. 

"They  wouldn't  quit."  said  Mr.  Cotter, 
who  battled  a  meager  school  budget  to  get 
money  for  chess  sets,  timers  and  tourna- 
ment fees.  "A  certain  street  savvy  and  some 
innate  competitive  instincts  made  them 
keep  coming  back. " 

As  Corey  Scruggs.  12.  put  It.  "They  used 
to  treat  me  dirt,  but  soon  enough  It  paid 
off." 

Today,  four  members  of  the  team  are 
ranked  in  the  top  50  players  under  the  age 
of  13. 

The  school  trophy  case,  which  had  held-a 
few  certificates  of  this  and  that,  began  to 
fill  with  gleaming  chess  trophies.  Before  the 
team  left  for  the  national  tournament.  Indi- 
anapolis Mayor  William  H.  Hudnut.  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Princeton,  came  to 
play  an  exhibition  match  before  the  school 
and  found  himself  checkmated  in  40  min- 
utes. 

"He's  not  a  bad  player. "  Mr.  Cotter  said, 
"but  he  was  losing  on  the  fourth  move." 

A  chess  master  visiting  the  state  made  a 
detour  to  play  the  Il-member  team  simulta- 
neously and  offer  pointers. 

TEAM  IS  STAYING  CALM 

The  team  has  remained  unruffled 
through  it  all. 

"They  don't  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  the  national  championship."  Mr.  Cotter 
said  in  a  tone  of  amazement.  "They  think 
it's  a  chess  match  like  all  the  others." 

Four  team  members  said  most  would  be 
entering  seventh  grade  and  junior  high 
chess  competition  next  year  anyway.  Chess, 
they  agreed,  might  help  pay  a  few  small 
bills  in  years  to  come,  but  most  plan  on  ca- 
reers in  law  or  maybe  business. 
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Derrick  Brownie,  stocky  beneath  hia  Afro, 
aaid  he  wanted  to  play  pro  football.  "That." 
he  aaid.  "1>  the  way  to  nukke  real  money."* 


REDUCE  THE  FEDERAL  DEPICIT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

ornirrocKT 

m  THX  HO0SB  or  RKPRSSDITATIVCS 

Tuuday.  May  24.  1983 
m  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  timely  letter  from  a 
feUow  Kentuckian.  liCr.  WUliam  N. 
Lucas,  of  Louisville.  Ky.  Mr.  Lucas 
asks  Congress  to  get  its  act  together 
and  do  something  constructive  for  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  As  we  are  await- 
ing the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee members  to  work  out  an  accept- 
able compromise  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 1  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  writer's  excellent  com- 
ments. His  letter  follows: 

April  6. 1983. 
Hon.  CAKaou.  HuBBAao.  Jr.. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAa  Ma.  HuaaAao:  It  is  extremely  dis- 
turbing to  read  that  the  federal  deficit  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  has  already  exceeded  the  twelvemonth 
record  deficit  of  $110  billion  set  in  1982. 
Just  when  the  economy  is  beginning  to 
show  some  growth  following  the  worst  re- 
cession since  the  1930  Depression,  the  pros- 
pect of  continung  federal  deficits  is  begin- 
ning tb  cause  higher  interest  rates  which 
will  undoubtedly  choke  off  any  further  re- 
vival in  the  economy. 

It  is  about  time  for  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  extremely  serious  and  ongo- 
ing problem.  The  House  proposes  to  in- 
crease taxes  in  order  to  spend  more.  The 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  tax  indexing  pro- 
visions passed  in  1981  will  curtail  the  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  control  spending  and  to 
take  proper  steps  to  combat  inflation.  The 
most  serious  problems  that  must  be  at- 
tacked are  the  remaining  entitlement  pro- 
grams that  have  grown  and  grown  over  the 
years  with  no  controls.  In  addition,  defense 
spending  needs  to  be  handled  more  effectve- 
ly  with  less  waste  while  still  spending  at  the 
proper  level  to  keep  America  strong. 

Why  can't  Congress  get  iU  act  together 
and  do  something  constructive  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country?  A  bipartisan  com- 
mittee to  study  and  recommend  solutions  to 
the  budget  deficit  problem  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  succeeding,  as  did  the  Social 
Security  Bipartisan  Committee.  I  urge  you 
to  get  to  work  on  solving  the  deficit  problem 
as  this  the  greatest  obstacle  to  renewed  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  prosperity  in  this 
country.  The  answer  is  not  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  by 
raising  taxes  so  that  government  can  spend 
more  money.  The  people  of  Kentucky  will 
support  you  100  percent  if  you  will  work 
toward  fiscal  responsibility  in  running  our 
government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlIXIAM  N.  LOCAS. 

Louisville.  Ky.m 
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DYMALLY'S  TESTIMONY  ON  MI- 
CHAEL PRANCHETTIS  CONFIR- 
MATION 

HON.  MERVYNM.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUPOKMU 
IN  TMK  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESXirrATnm 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  had  the  occasion  to  testify 
before  the  California  Senate  Rules 
Committee  on  the  confirmation  of  Mi- 
chael Franchetti  for  the  position  of 
California  director  of  finance. 
My  testimony  follows: 

TXSTIMOMY  OP  RlPaiSEirrATIVB  Mekvyw  M. 

Dymaixy  Bkpore  the  Calipornia  Seratc 

COMMITTKK    ON    RULKS    RKLATIVB    TO    Ml- 

CHABL  Franchetti 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  distin- 
guished Committee  to  provide  testimony 
relative  to  the  confirmation  of  Governor 
Deukmejian's  appointment  of  Mr.  Michael 
Franchetti  as  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

I  am  Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative of  the  31st  District.  Los  Angeles 
County,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  way  of  further  clarification.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  must  state,  for  the  record,  that  I 
have  more  than  a  casual  inteiest  in  this  con- 
firmation proceeding.  In  determining 
whether  Michael  Franchetti  should  be  the 
Director  of  Finance.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  this  Committee,  and  indeed,  the 
Senate  of  the  Stale  of  California,  thorough- 
ly examine  and  reflect  upon  the  fitness,  eth- 
ical conduct  and  professional  posture  of  Mr. 
Franchetti.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the 
Committee  should  examim  whether  Mr. 
Franchetti  possesses  the  moral  or  profes- 
sional prerequisites  to  serve  the  people  of 
California  as  Director  of  Finance. 

After  considerable  reflection  on  this 
matter,  and  on  the  advice  of  several  individ- 
uals. I  have  felt  compelled  to  come  forward 
and  present,  for  the  record  and  review  of 
this  Committee,  a  series  of  evenU  in  which 
Mr.  Franchettis  involvement  and  participa- 
tion can  be  described  as  unprofessional,  un- 
ethical, inappropriate  and  bordering  on.  if 
not  in  fact,  criminal. 

With  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
Committee  I  will  attempt  to  reconstruct  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  these  events  that 
have  caused  several  individuals  to  question 
Mr.  Franchettis  fitness  for  appointive 
office. 

Late  in  1978.  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter. 
Robert  Fairbanks,  heard  or  invented  a 
rumor  that  my  then  campaign  finance 
Chairman  Hugh  Pike  and  I  were  to  be  in- 
dicted. I  was  then  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
California  engaged  in  a  reelection  campaign. 
Fairbanks,  in  an  attempt  to  verify  the 
pjmor  contacted  Kenneth  OFarrell  in  the 
Attorney  Generals  Office.  OFarrell  went 
one  step  further  and  wrote  a  confidential 
memorandum  recounting  that  he  had  re- 
ceived information  about  this  alleged  im- 
pending indictment.  A  note  to  the  memo- 
randum stated  that  the  information  was 
baaed  on  hearsay  and  rumor.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  was  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure in  the  Attorney  Generals  office  at 
that  time  to  document  such  a  contact 
through  a  memorandum. 

Michael  Franchetti  as  a  Deputy  Attorney 
General  obtained  a  copy  of  this  memoran- 
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dum  which  he  knew  was  a  rumor.  He.  in 
turn,  gave  It  to  Mr.  Sheldon  Lytton.  then  an 
employee  of  the  Evelle  Touncer  Oubemato- 
rial  campaign  staff.  Mr.  Lytton  leaked  the 
Information  to  BiU  Stout,  commentator  for 
KNXT  CBS  T.V..  in  Loa  Angeles.  Somehow, 
the  memo  iiuUcatlng  that  the  information 
was  baaed  on  hearsay  and  rumor  was  with- 
held making  it  appear  that  an  Indictment 
was  In  fact  underway.  For  the  record.  BUI 
Stout's  wife  was  also  an  employee  of  the 
Evelle  Younger  Gubernatorial  campaign  or- 
ganisation at  the  time  the  memo  was 
leaked. 

Stout  had  announced  on  television  Uut  I 
waa  to  be  indkrted.  Mr.  Mike  Curb,  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  re- 
lying on  that  T.V.  announcement,  accused 
me  of  being  a  criminal  on  the  verge  of  In- 
dictment. Not  only  did  accusation  on  crimi- 
nal wrongdoing  contribute  to  my  defeat  In 
the  Lieutenant  Governor's  campaign,  it  also 
led  to  approximately  two  years  of  investiga- 
tion and  harassment  of  my  family,  my 
friends  and  I  by  the  FBI  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  No  evidence  of  criminal 
wrongdoing  was  ever  found  through  those 
years  of  investigation,  but  the  suffering 
they  brought  to  me  and  my  family  and 
friends  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
words.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  irrevoca- 
ble damage  that  was  visited  upon  innocent 
people  as  a  result  of  this  witch  hunt— aided, 
I  regret  to  say.  by  certain  segments  of  the 
media. 

It  is  evident  that  the  release  of  a  confiden- 
tial inter-office  memorandum  to  the  news 
media  for  the  purpose  of  political  gain  is  not 
only  highly  unprofessional  but  unethical  on 
the  part  of  a  public  official.  Mr.  Franchet- 
ti's  conduct  was  also  a  violation  of  policy  In 
the  Attorney  Generals  office,  for  which  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Attorney  General. 

More  importantly,  the  California  Govern- 
ment Code  provides  that  conduct  such  as 
Mr.  Franchettis  is  felonious.  California 
Government  Code  Section  6200  provides  In 
pertinent  part:  "Every  officer  having  the 
custody  of  any  record  .  .  .  filed  or  deposited 
In  any  public  office,  or  placed  in  his  hands 
for  any  purpose.  who  is  guilty 
of  .  .  .  defacing.  altering,  or 

falsifying  .  .  .  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
record  ...  or  permits  any  other  person  to 
do  so.  Is  punishable  by  imprisonment "  for 
up  to  four  years.  Cal.  Gov.  Code  Section 
6200.  West. 

Although  prosecution  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Federal  Attorney  General's  office 
and  only  the  4th  Circuit  Court  has  ruled 
that  such  Federal  statutes  apply  In  sUte 
elections,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Franchetti's 
actions  may  have  violated  two  and  possibly 
even  three  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Code.  In 
pertinent  part.  Title  18  U.S.  Code  Anno- 
Uted  Section  245,  provides  that  "Whoever, 
whether  or  not  acting  under  color  of  law.  by 
threat  of  force  .  .  .  willfully  Intimidates  or 
interferes  with  .  .  .  any  person  because  he 
is  .  .  .  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both  .  .  .  "West.  In  this  case.  It 
took  no  more  than  the  threat  that  the  force 
of  law  was  to  be  brought  against  me  to  bring 
about  my  defeat  In  the  Lleutenat  Gover- 
nors  race. 

Section  372  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code 
would  also  seem  to  apply  in  this  Instance.  In 
pertinent  part  It  reads.  "If  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  any  State  .  .  .  conspire  to  prevent, 
by  .  .  .  threat  any  person  from  .  .  .  holding 
any  office  .  .  .  under  the  United 
SUtes  .  .  .  each  of  such  persons  shall  be 


fined  not  more  than  $8,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  tlum  six  years,  or  both." 

Finally.  Title  42.  Section  ItSS  of  the  UjB. 
Code  Annotated  permits  dvU  action  in  the 
case  where  a  ".  ■  .  person  wlw,  under  color 
of  any  statate.  custom,  or  usage  of  any 
State  .  .  .  siibjccts  ...  to  the  deprivation 
of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  and  laws  .  . 
Any  person  acting  In  this  way  ".  .  .  shall  be 
liable  to  the  party  Injured  in  an  aetkm  at 
law.  suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceed- 
ing for  redress."  West. 

It  was  not  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  which  brought 
about  the  pipblems  to  whicfa  I  referred  ear- 
lier. Eventuglly.  however.  Mr.  Hugh  Pike's 
attorney  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum.  When  Mr.  Franchetti 
learned  that  Mr.  Pike's  attorneys  had  tlte 
memo,  he  struck  a  deal  with  the  support  of 
the  Attorney  General's  office,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  delay  his  admission  of  guilt 
until  the  completion  of  the  general  election 
in  November  1982  between  then-Attorney 
General  George  Deukmajian  and  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley. 

But  Mr.  Franchetti's  vendetta  did  not  end 
with  leaking  false  and  damaging  informa- 
tion about  Ine.  Again,  using  questionable 
and  unreliable  Information  from  an  unreli- 
able source.  Mr.  Franchetti  ordered  a  raid 
on  my  attoraey's  office  in  an  attempt  to  In- 
vestigate a  rumor  that  I  had  solicited  bribe 
from  a  church  group  In  LA.  County.  Noth- 
ing was  found  In  the  raid:  undaunted, 
though.  Mr.  Franchetti  convinced  his  new 
boss.  then-Attorney  General  Deukmejlan 
that  a  grand  Jury  investigation  of  me  should 
be  empaneled  in  San  Diego  County.  The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  pursue 
an  Indictment  against  me  for  the  alleged 
bribe  solicltsition  committed  In  L.A.,  not  San 
Diego  County. 

Mr.  Hugh  Pike  had  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  CBS  and  Mr.  Franchetti  was  princi- 
pal actor  in  connection  with  the  hearsay/ 
rumor  memo.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  dis- 
credit me  by  showing  that  I  had  solicited  a 
bribe,  by  showing.  In  effect,  tliat  I  was  a 
criminal,  then  It  would  have  had  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  for  Mr.  Pike  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Franchetti  released  with  malice 
the  hearsay /memo  I  referred  to  earlier. 

But,  why  was  the  Grand  Jury  convened  in 
San  Diego  County?  What  was  the  motive? 
On  its  face,  it  is  illogical  to  convene  a  San 
Diego  Grand  Jury  to  Investigate  something 
that  was  alleged  to  have  tuu>pened  in  Los 
Angeles.  But,  San  Diego  County  is  very  con- 
servative in  its  racial  and  political  composi- 
tion, while  L.A.  County  is  much  less  so.  It 
should  have  been  easy  to  gain  an  indictment 
in  San  DlegO  County  whereas  It  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  In  Los  An- 
geles County.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Fran- 
chetti. the  main  witness  in  his  effort  to  dis- 
credit me  proved  to  be  so  unreliable  and  in- 
credulous that  not  even  the  San  Diego 
Grand  Jury  could  find  grounds  for  indicting 
me.  This  is  the  same  witness  who  was  used 
to  Justify  the  raid  of  my  attorney's  office. 
This  witness  demonstrated  his  unreliability 
by  contradioting  his  Grand  Jury  testimony 
during  his  sppearance  at  a  subsequent  pre- 
liminary hearing  in  San  Diego  County. 

One  need  only  glance  at  the  Grand  Jury 
transcript  to  see  that  the  Investigation  was 
aimed  at  bringing  about  an  Indictment 
against  me.  To  this  day  I  find  it  incredible 
that  after  failing  to  obtain  this  Indictment, 
Deputy  Attemey  General  John  Oordinier 
told  the  press  In  San  Diego  County  that  the 
investigation  had  never  involved  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  digress  for  a 
moment.  At  one  time  I  was  informed  by  the 
Chief  Deputy  Attorney  General  in  Mr. 
Tounger's  administration  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  does  the  Attorney  General's  office 
seek  any  indictment  regarding  felonies  on 
questionable  information.  The  usual  proce- 
dure Is  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  county  where  the  violation 
is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

In  the  20  years  that  I  have  been  in  and 
out  of  Sacramento  I  don't  recall  not  a  single 
case,  expect  the  one  relating  to  me. 

If  I  may.  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize for  the  record  the  points  I  have 
made: 

(1)  During  his  tenure  as  Deputy  Attorney 
0«neral.  Mr.  Franchetti  may  have  commit- 
ted a  felony  by  violating  Section  6200  of  the 
C^ifomla  Government  Code  with  prohibits 
falsifying  printed  information.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  his  actions  may  also  have 
violated  several  Federal  statutes  as  well. 

(2)  He  violated  department  policy  in  the 
Attorney  General's  office  by  leaking  confi- 
dential Information  to  the  media. 

(3)  He  used  his  influence  during  the 
taking  of  depositions  to  suppress  the  critical 
information  contained  in  the  memorandum 
until  he  was  certain  that  the  statute  of  limi- 
tation had  expired. 

(4)  He  misrepresented  facts  when  he 
denied  that  he  had  attempted  to  have  me 
indicted  based  on  highly  unreliable  evidence 
offered  by  a  highly  unreliable  informant. 

(5)  He  used  political  influence  to  work  out 
a  deal  to  suppress  public  knowledge  of  his 
guilt. 

(6)  He  used  the  power  of  a  public  office  to 
give  credibility  to  defamatory  information 
which  he  himself  knew  to  be  false. 

During  the  1978  campaign  for  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Mike  Curb  accused  me  of  being  a 
criminal.  When  he  became  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, he  had  access  to  depositions  which 
made  my  innocence  clear.  Realizing  that  he 
had  mistakenly  characterized  me.  Mr.  Curb 
immediately  sent  a  letter  of  apology.  That 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  an  act  of  courage  and  a 
display  of  statesmanship— especially  since  it 
came  at  a  time  during  the  1980  California 
primary  when  such  an  apology  was  political- 
ly sensitive.  As  evidence  of  how  courageous 
that  act  was  I  would  merely  point  out  to 
you  that  the  Deukmejlan  for  Governor 
Committee  approached  me  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Curbs  letter  to  me  so  that  they  could 
use  it  against  him  in  the  primary.  (Mr. 
Chairman,  the  one  piece  of  saving  grace  I 
iuul  from  this  unfortunate  incident  was 
being  sought  by  the  Deukmejlan  Committee 
to  again  embarrass  Mr.  Curb  and  me). 
While  Mr.  Curb  showed  courage  and  integri- 
ty. I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Franchetti. 
It  has  been  more  than  four  years  since  Mr. 
Franchetti  indulged  in  dirty  tricks:  not  once 
during  that  time  has  he  had  the  profession- 
al decorum  or  common  decency  to  apologize 
to  me  or  my  family  for  his  wrongdoings.  All 
the  people  involved  in  this  conspiracy  have 
apologized  to  Mr.  Pike,  and  correctly  so.  But 
not  one  person  has  seen  fit  to  apologize  to 
me. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Fran- 
chetti is  not  fit  to  serve  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia in  any  capacity.  He  lacks  integrity 
and  Intellectual  honesty.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  once  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  appointive  office,  he  has  mis- 
used that  trust  by  engaging  in  unprofession- 
al and  unethical  conduct.  Not  only  does  this 
past  conduct  warrant  strict  scrutiny  by  this 
Committee  as  well,  but  the  State  Bar  of 
California. 
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It  Is  my  recommendation  to  ttils  Commit- 
tee that  It  carefully  examine  the  depositions 
and  other  relevant  Information  wtiicfa  I 
liave  mentioned.  To  confirm  Mr.  Franchetti 
without  having  reviewed  this  material 
would  be  to  conduct  a  less  than  thorough 
Investigation,  considering  ttiat  tils  appoint- 
ive position  Is  perhaps  the  most  important 
such  position  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairmam.  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record,  ttiat  my  appearance 
before  you  today  is  not  personally  motivat- 
ed. Although  I  have  been  personally  victim* 
fased  by  Mr.  Franchetti's  actions.  I  do  not 
bear  him  personal  antagonism  or  malice. 
What  is  most  important  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  people  of  California  be  served  by 
individuals  of  the  highest  degree  of  integri- 
ty and  professionalism.  Unfortunately,  the 
Governor's  nominee  has  demonstrated  In 
the  past  that  he  cannot  meet  those  high 
standards. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  provide 
testimony  before  your  Committee  today, 
and  I  stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
you  and  the  members  may  have.* 


HEALTH        CARE        NEEDS 
WOMEN     VETERANS     GET 
TENTION 


OP 
AT- 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  mw  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday this  House  passed  H.R.  2920, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Health 
Programs  Amendments  of  1983.  While 
there  were  many  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  in  which  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  in 
the  armed  services  and  in  the  ntunbers 
of  women  veterans.  Where  women 
made  up  only  2  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's military  strength  in  1975.  the 
percentage  rose  to  6  percent  in  1977 
and  is  expected  to  reach  12  percent  by 
1984.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
female  veterans  has  grown  to  742.000. 

One  problem  the  VA  has  had  in 
coping  with  the  growing  nimiber  of 
female  veterans  is  that  the  VA  hospi- 
tal and  health  care  system  has  tradi- 
tionally been  oriented  to  meeting 
men's  needs.  A  September  1982  report 
by  the  GAO  reconunended  that  VA 
take  several  specific  actions  to  improve 
the  quality  and  accessibility  of  health 
care  available  to  female  veterans. 

In  response  to  the  GAO  report,  the 
VA  has  taken  several  steps  which  are 
very  encouraging.  In  January  1983, 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  issued  a  circular  which  direct- 
ed each  medical  center  and  outpatient 
clinic  to  develop  a  written  plan  for  im- 
proving health  care  for  women  veter- 
ans. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
quite  properly  has  commended  the  VA 
for  its  response  to  the  GAO  report.  In 
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order  to  bolster  and  reaffirm  the  ac- 
tions of  the  VA.  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded In  HJ*.  »20  a  provision  esUb- 
Uihlng  an  advisory  committee  on 
women  veterans  within  the  agency. 
The  committee  will  monitor  the  issue 
of  health  care  for  female  veterans  and 
wlU  report  regularly  to  the  head  of  the 
VA  on  a  regular  basis  on  progress 
being  made. 

The  idea  for  the  committee  was  first 
embodied  in  H.R.  1137.  a  bill  which  I 
cosponsored.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  include  the  proposal  in  H.R. 
2920. 1  am  optimistic  that  the  advisory 
committee  will  make  an  important 
contribution  in  the  effort  to  give 
women  veterans  the  full  recognition 
they  deserve  for  their  service  to  their 
country.* 


THE  PORK-BARREL  DEFENSE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RintESEMTATIVES 

rHesday,  May  24.  19S3 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
part  5  of  an  eight-part  series  on  de- 
fense lobbying  and  pork  barrel.  This 
article  is  about  the  B-1  bomber  and  is 
written  by  Bob  Adams  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The  DcmsK  Lobby:  Reaching  por 
BiixiORS— Part  5 

(By  Bob  Adsms) 
Washiiictoii.— Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
D-N.Y..  says  the  Rockwell  International 
Corp.  may  have  perfected  a  new  lobbying 
technique  in  its  successful  campaign  for  the 
B-1  bomber  lobbying  by  pork  barrel. 

The  company  has  spread  the  work  on  the 
bomber  among  35  major  subcontractors  and 
3,000  suppliers  in  48  states.  That  means  jobs 
in  many  congressional  districts— and  jobs 
often  translate  into  votes  on  the  floors  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

"Theyve  built  a  constituency  In  so  many 
districts  that  you  cant  beat  them."  said  Ad- 
dabbo. who  fought  against  the  B-1  last  year 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  defense. 

rve  had  many  members  say:  1  have  a 
plant  with  X  number  of  jobs,  iuid  I  just 
can't  vote  against  that.'  "  Addabbo  said.  "In 
effect,  they've  used  the  congressmen  from 
those  home  sUtes  as  lobbyisU." 

Addabbo  says  that  Rockwell  consciously 
sprvad  out  its  suppliers  over  the  years  as 
part  of  a  strategy  to  build  a  political  con- 
stituency. "It's  probably  going  to  be  a  model 
for  many  other  contractors— particularly 
the  complicated  weapons. "  Addabbo  said. 

Rockwell  says  it  didn't  deliberately  spread 
out  its  subcontractors  to  gain  political  sup- 
port. But  it  hasn't  been  hesitant  to  capital- 
ize on  that  spread. 

The  company  has  done  detailed  studies 
showing  how  much  money— and  how  many 
Jobs— would  be  created  by  the  B-1  in  various 
states  and  congressional  districts.  And 
Senate  and  House  members  from  those 
states  and  districU  have  been  made  aware  of 
those  studies. 
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As  long  ago  aa  1976.  for  example.  Rock- 
well listed  the  Jobs  that  would  be  created  in 
various  states  by  production  of  the  B-1: 

California.  25.300:  Ohio.  IS.aOO:  New  York. 
8,800:  Washington.  6.400:  Oklahoma.  5.000: 
Maryland.  4.800:  Tennessee.  4.000:  Texas. 
3.300:  Kansas  3.300:  Oeorgia.  3.000:  Massa- 
chusetts. 2.200:  New  Jersey.  l.SOO:  Florida. 
1.100:  Connecticut.  1.100:  Michigan.  1.000: 
and  lesser  amounts  for  others. 

Help  for  the  B-1  also  came  from  United 
Auto  Workers  locals  in  California,  whose 
members  work  on  the  assembly  lines  where 
many  parts  for  the  plane  are  made.  They, 
too.  have  lobbied  their  congressmen.  Their 
lobbying  was  generally  done  separately 
from  the  company's  but  the  objective  was 
the  same. 

-As  far  as  lobbying  and  arm-twisting  goes, 
yes.  we  did  a  lot  of  that. "  Albert  Ybarra. 
president  of  UAW  Local  887  in  Los  Angeles, 
told  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Although  contractors  are  reluctant  to  say 
so.  it  is  widely  accepted  in  congressional  and 
defense  industry  circles  that  companies 
often  choose  subcontractors  or  sites  for  new 
plants  with  politics  in  mind. 

"You  bet  your  sweet  bippy  they  do."  said 
Leonard  Sullivan  Jr..  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  for  program  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

"I  doubt  that  anybody  would  be  putting 
anything  into  Les  Aspin's  district."  Sullivan 
contiuned.  referring  to  the  House  Democrat 
from  Wisconsin  who  is  a  prominent  critic  of 
the  Pentagon.  "But  theres  xn  awful  lot  of 
work  in  Georgia. " 

One  congressman,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  told  of  a  defense  contractor  in  his 
state  who  was  trying  to  put  something  into 
Addabbo's  district  in  Queens.  "Theyd  like 
to  be  able  to  say:  We  employ  1.000.  or  500— 
or  50."  "  the  congressman  said. 

And  an  official  in  the  Washington  office 
of  one  of  the  nation's  major  defense  firms, 
who  also  insisted  on  anonymity,  said  ht- 
envied  Rockwells  success  in  spreading  sub- 
contractors around  to  gain  political  support. 
Id  do  it  if  I  could, "  the  official  said. 
He  noted  that  picking  sulx;ontraclors  on 
the  basis  of  site  rather  than  competence 
might  have  its  disadvantages.  But  he  ob- 
served: M  "Everything  is  a  trade-off.  The 
more  congressmen  you  have  saying  to  the 
chairman  (of  a  congressional  committee).  "I 
have  an  interest  in  this,'  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  win. " 

A  spokesman  for  Rockwell  noted  that 
major  subcontracts  were  normally  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  and  that 
the  Air  Force  must  approve  the  subcontrac- 
tors. In  addition,  the  Pentagon  encourages 
contractors  to  look  beyond  their  home 
states  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  wealth 
throughout  the  economy. 

But  Rockwell  appears  to  have  carried  that 
advice  to  extraordinary  lengths.  The  ven- 
dors and  suppliers  are  spread  across  the 
United  States  like  butter  on  hot  toast. 

On  the  prototype  models  already  manu- 
factured, for  example,  the  engines  were 
made  in  Lynn.  Mass.:  the  fan  blades  in 
Springfield.  Ohio;  the  rudders  in  Bloom- 
field.  Conn.;  the  stabilizers  in  Baltimore;  the 
actuators  in  Kalamazoo.  Mich.:  the  wing 
control  surfaces  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  tires  were  made  in  Akron.  Ohio;  the 
parachute  escape  system  in  Des  Plaines.  III.; 
the  secondary  power  subsystem  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.;  the  electrical  power  distribution 
system  in  Melbourne.  Fla.:  the  windshields 
in  Garden  Grove.  Calif.;  the  avionics  inte- 
gration in  Seattle;  the  radar  altimeter  in 
Minneapolis;  the  radar  in  Dallas;  and  the 
seats  in  Denver. 
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■The  B-1  is  a  claastc,"  said  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroeder.  D-Colo,.  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  oppoMd  the 
plane. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  to  try 
to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  in  as  many  con- 
gressional districts  as  possible  Is  nuts,"  she 
said.  "But  from  a  lobbying  standpoint,  it's 
incredibly  sophisticated." 

DocumenU  unearthed  by  Senate  investi- 
gators disclosed  that  as  early  as  1973.  a  list 
compiled  by  Rockwell  showed  B-1  subcon- 
tractors alongside  the  names  of  nearly  every 
member  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  committees. 

Last  year,  when  liberals  tried  to  kill  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1,  such  doves  as  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston.  D-Calif..  and  Sen.  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum.  D-Ohio.  surprised  other  liber- 
als by  voting  for  the  plane. 

Spokesmen  for  both  say  the  decision  was 
made  on  merit.  Skeptical  colleagues  suspect 
the  numl)er  of  jobs  at  stake  in  California 
and  Ohio  influenced  their  thinking. 

The  pork-barrel  problem  is  faced  by  mem- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country.  About  2.9 
million  Americans  work  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  weapons.  Defense  contractors  are 
often  the  largest  employer  not  only  In  a 
congressional  district,  but  in  a  state. 

In  Missouri.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  Is 
the  largest  employer;  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
which  makes  material  for  ships,  is  No.  1  in 
Maine;  the  Ingalls  shipbuilding  facility  of 
Litton  Industries  is  tops  in  Mississippi. 

Other  defense  contractors  are  well  known 
as  economic  powerhouses:  Lockheed  in 
Georgia.  Boeing  in  Seattle.  Rockwell  in 
California,  General  Dynamics  in  Texas, 
General  Electric  in  Massachusetts. 

"If  the  president  of  Bath  Iron  Works  calls 
up.  I  talk  to  him."  said  Sen.  William  S. 
Cohen.  R-Maine.  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

And  Rep.  G.  William  Whitehurst,  R-Va.. 
whose  district  includes  the  shipyard  at  New- 
port News.  said.  "I'd  damned  well  better 
speak  up  for  shipbuilding  if  I'm  going  to 
serve  here." 

Rep.  Thomas  J.  Downey.  D-N.Y..  a 
thoughtful  young  liberal  who  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  several 
years,  described  the  relationship  that  can 
develop  l>etween  a  contractor  and  his  home- 
district  congressman.  The  Grumman  Corp. 
is  a  major  employer  in  Downey's  district. 

""Over  the  years,  you  build  up  friendships 
in  the  company. "  Downey  said.  "The  chair- 
man of  Grumman  is  not  only  a  good  friend, 
but  a  Democrat.  His  son  and  daughter  are 
my  age.  I'm  friends  with  them. 

■When  the  A-6  Intruder  (a  warplane 
made  by  Grumman)  was  going  to  l>e  killed, 
I'm  the  congressman  from  that  district  and 
I'm  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It's 
my  Job,  whether  I  think  the  A-6  is  good  or 
not,  to  support  it.  Fortunately,  I  think  it's  a 
good  plane. 

"You  really  feel  you're  involved  in  a 
shared  enterprise.  You  wind  up  feeling  that 
you're  helping  them  and  they're  helping  the 
district  and  it's  all  very  wholesome.  No  dif- 
ferent from  sugar  farmers  protecting  the 
sugar  quota." 

Downey  has  voted  against  Grumman's  in- 
terests on  several  ,pccasion8.  But  he  and 
other  members  acknowledge  that  a  constant 
tMlancing  act  is  required  between  the  inter- 
est of  the  home  sUte  and  the  interests  of 
the  nation. 

Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  D-Mo.,  sits  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
defense.  Like  Downey,  Eagleton's  liberal  in- 
stincts prompt  skepticism  toward  the  de- 
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fenae  budget.  He  has  voted  for  all  major 
McDonnell  Douglas  weapons,  but  hasn't 
always  supported  the  add-ons  that  McDon- 
nell wants. 

In  an  interview.  EagleUm  ifioke  of  the 
built-in  influence  that  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
neoeanrily  Has. 

"That  company  has  close  to  30,000  em- 
ployees" in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Eagleton  ob- 
served. "And  those  employees  have  wives 
and  childrea,  uncles  and  aunts.  They're  an 
important  part  of  my  constituency. 

"I'm  from  greater  St.  Louis,  and  I  know 
how  the  economy  of  the  area  would  atrophy 
if  McDonnell  weren't  there.  So  that's  bound 
to  influence  my  thiidcing.  I  confess  to  being 
biased. 

"There  is  classic  pork  barrel  in  the  de- 
fense budget."  Eaigleton  continued.  "I 
fought  for  Richards-Oebauer  Air  FOrce 
Base  at  Kaasas  aty.  But  I  don't  think  the 
national  security  has  crumbled  now  that  it's 
dosed.  So  I  know  how  the  pork  gets  there— 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  it  out. 

"In  conunittee,  you  sometimes  feel:  Well, 
put  a  few  hundred  million  here  and  maybe 
that'll  buy  us  some  peace  and  quiet  with 
this  guy,  and  give  a  contract  out  here  and 
that'll  satirfy  Congressman  so-and-so.  It's 
not  a  superb  way  to  fashion  a  defense 
budget." 

New  York's  Addabbo  criticized  the  B-1  as 
porkbarrel  lobbying.  But  he  saw  to  it  that 
$294  million  got  into  the  budget  last  year 
for  20  morte  A-10  Thunderbolt  II  attack 
planes— even  though  the  Air  Force  didn't 
want  them.  The  Thunderbolt  is  manufac- 
tured on  Long  IslaiKl.  Some  of  Addabbo's 
constituents  work  there. 

"It's  hypocritical. "  said  Maine's  Cohen, 
"for  Congress  to  point  a  pious  finger  at  the 
contractors  or  the  Pentagon  and  say: 
'You're  to  blame.' 

"We're  all  to  blame."* 


THE  CRITICAL  NEED  POR  A  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCE  COR- 
PORATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPItEW  JDtscy 
IM  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPSESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  encouraged  about  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  need  to  reestablish  a  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  this  proposal, 
and  I  have  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Re- 
negotiation on  measures  I  have  intro- 
duced to  establish  such  an  entity. 

The  need  for  a  unified  national  in- 
dtistrial  policy  and  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  as  strong  today 
as  when  I  introduced  my  first  measure 
over  2  years  ago.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
am  seeking  cosponsors  of  my  bill.  H,R. 
134.  I  am  including  in  this  statement 
my  recent  testimony  on  this  bill: 
Testimcmy  op  Hon.  Frank  J.  Ouarini 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Minish  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opportunity  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  on  the  need  for  a  nation- 
al industrial  policy  to  this  distinguished  sut>- 
committee. 

I  first  testified  before  this  subcommittee 
on  September  15.  1082  on  my  legislation  to 
esUblish  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
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ration  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional industrial  policy  and  reindustrializing 
our  basic  industries.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
chance  to  update  my  earlier  testimony  with 
some  recent  personal  experiences  that  I  feel 
should  be  shared. 

During  the  recent  Easter/Passover  period 
I  was  part  of  a  high  level  Trade  Delegation 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  traveled  to  Japan  for  a  series  of 
meetings  with  leading  Japanese  government 
officials,  bankers,  and  businessmen.  We  had 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  frank  discus- 
sions with  the  Japanese  Ministers  of  Com- 
merce, Trade,  and  Finance,  and  the  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  Also,  during 
the  course  of  our  visit  we  met  with  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  major  Japanese  corpo- 
rations from  the  automobile,  electronic  and 
semiconductor  industries.  We  were  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  touring  a  Datsun  auto 
assembly  plant,  a  semiconductor  plant,  a 
modernized  steel  plant,  and  the  Mitsubishi 
shipyard  facilities  in  Nagasaki. 

In  1982  the  United  States  had  a  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  of  approximately  $20  billion. 
Projections  of  our  total  1983  merchandise 
trade  balance  with  the  world  based  on  early 
figures  run  between  $60  and  $75  billion.  Our 
projected  merchandise  trade  balance  with 
Japan  in  1983  is  projected  to  be  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  that  figure. 

Japan  has  a  highly  directed  trade  policy 
through  its  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  (MITI).  This  ministry,  as  part 
of  Japan's  national  economic  plan,  targets 
certain  industries  for  development  as  an 
international  trading  force.  The  Japanese 
government  works  through  MITI  with  lead- 
ing industrialists  and  financiers  to  choose 
industrial  sectors  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

When  an  industrial  sector  is  chosen  for 
development  the  Japanese  government  pro- 
tects it  domestically  from  international 
competition.  MITI  arranges  loans  for  the 
companies  within  this  industry  at  very  fa- 
vorable rates.  Since  antitrust  laws  as  we 
know  them  are  not  in  force  in  Japan.  MITI 
will  bring  together  several  different  compa- 
nies in  that  industry  to  work  together,  to 
share  product  development  costs,  informa- 
tion, and  marketing  strategies.  These  com- 
panies are  generally  allowed  to  absorb  large 
losses  during  their  development  period. 
These  losses  are  expected  and  subsidized  by 
MITI.  After  a  product  sector  is  domestically 
established,  the  Japanese  then  go  interna- 
tional with  it. 

The  Japanese  industrial  policy  has  ser\'ed 
them  very  well.  A  look  at  the  trade  figures 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  shows  that 
trade  between  our  two  countries  has  in- 
creased from  a  total  dollar  figure  of  $5.7  bil- 
lion in  1967  to  over  ten  times  that  amount 
just  14  years  later.  Imports  from  Japan  now 
account  for  between  10  to  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  in  steel,  machine  tools,  and 
electronics.  And,  as  we  are  well  aware,  the 
Japanese  account  for  slightly  over  20  per- 
cent of  all  cars  sold  in  this  country  and  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  imports  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

We  are  only  too  aware  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  our  country,  when  I 
first  appeared  before  this  committee  in  Sep- 
tember the  unemplyment  rate  was  9.8  per- 
cent. T<xlay  it  is  10.2  percent  after  having 
reached  a  post-Depression  high  of  10.8  per- 
cent. As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  is  continuing  to  in- 
crease. 

The  current  program  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  not  countering  these  present  prob- 
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lems,  and  we  have  no  governmental  appara- 
tus in  existence  for  moving  this  country 
from  its  present  economic  situation  into  the 
future.  Although  we  should  not  duplicate 
the  structure  and  programs  of  the  Japanese 
Ministry  for  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, Mm  does  serves  as  an  important  exam- 
ple of  a  national  planning  unit  for  industrial 
development  that  works. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  had  an  expe- 
rience with  such  a  national  economic  force, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
The  original  RFC.  created  in  the  Depres- 
sion, helped  boost  American  productivity 
and  employment  for  nearly  two  decades.  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the  RFC 
played  an  important  role  in  shifting  our  in- 
dustries from  a  peacetime  to  wartime  capac- 
ity. 

In  light  of  our  cturent  economic  difficul- 
ties and  the  need  to  reindustrialize  for  the 
future,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  begin  a 
new  economic  revitalization  program  by  the 
reestablishment  of  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  The  establishment  of  an 
RFC  would  offer  our  economy  a  flexible 
tool  to  foster  fair  and  efficient  growth  in 
our  industrial  sectors  predicated  on  our  own 
national  interests. 

The  RFC  envisioned  in  my  legislation. 
H.R.  134,  would  have  the  ability  to  use 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  interest  rate 
sut>sidies  to  help  older  industrial  firms  that 
have  difficulty  obtaining  financing,  high- 
risk  industries  with  growth  potential,  firms 
competing  with  subsidized  foreign  firms, 
and  industries  vital  to  the  United  States  on 
national  security  grounds. 

The  RFC  Board  would  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor.  Commerce,  and  Treasury, 
and  two  representatives  from  both  business 
and  organized  labor.  The  RFC  Board  would 
have  a  first-year  $5  billion  appropriation, 
and  it  could  issue  obligations  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  five  times  the  paid-in  capital 
of  the  Corporation. 

An  RFC  would  provide  the  equity  capital 
that  our  older  industries  need  to  retool  and 
emerging  industries  need  for  development. 
A  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
would  help  bolster  the  U.S.  economy  by  an 
industrial  policy  committed  to  making  the 
U.S.  competitive  in  world  markets. 

My  experience  in  Japan  demonstrated  to 
me  that  a  national  industrial  policy  is  possi- 
ble in  a  private,  market  oriented  economy. 
It  is  a  way  to  move  our  country  into  the 
future  while  still  retaining  our  emphasis  on 
private  sector  employment.  A  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  would  help  bolster 
the  U.S.  economy  by  making  the  U.S.  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  I  ask  this  subcom- 
mittee to  give  its  full  consideration  to  this 
AFL-CIO  supported  measure.  H.R.  134.« 


MARY  LOU  BURG 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  sad  duty  on  May  17  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  death  of 
Mary  Lou  Burg,  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved political  figures  from  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
her  capacity  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Copyright  Tribunal. 
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One  of  the  most  eloquent  sUtemenU 
and  beftuUful  eutogies  given  at  her  fu- 
neral in  Wisconsin  was  that  of  my 
former  Senate  coUeague.  Oaylord 
Nelacm.  The  text  of  that  eulogy  fol- 
lows: 

SniATOB  OATUNtS  NtUOH'S  EULOCT  TO 

Mast  Lou  Bubg.  May  30. 1983 

We  ire  gathered  here  to  honor  the 
memory  of  our  friend  Mmry  Lou— and  m  re- 
markable friend  she  wai.  indeed,  to  all  who 
knew  her.  I  never  aspired  to  be  a  poet,  but  if 
I  were  one.  it  micht  be  possible  for  me  to 
summon  forth  the  words  and  the  eloquence 
adequately  to  describe  who  she  was  and 
what  she  was  all  about.  Of  course,  those 
who  knew  her  do  not  need  a  poet  to  tell 
them,  and  those  who  did  not  have  that  good 
fortune  will  Just  have  to  take  our  word  for 
it. 

To  a  rare  degree  she  possessed  all  those 
best  of  human  traits  we  honor  and  cherish— 
integrity,  intelligence,  compassion,  fairness. 
courage,  wit  and  humor,  love  and  kindness. 
She  was  all  of  that  and  more.  She  was  also  a 
feisty  bundle  of  energy  and  combativeness 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it.  which.  I 
might  add.  was  pretty  often  in  that  political 
arena  where  she  chose  to  exercise  her  talent 
and  spend  her  energy.  She  understood  that 
what  we  are  as  a  nation  is  mightily  influ- 
enced by  the  integrity  of  the  political 
system  and  the  quality  and  vision  of  iU 
leadership.  She  understood  that.  She  knew 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  any  govern- 
ment in  a  free  society  depends  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  rightness 
and  goodness  of  their  govemmert.  It  was 
her  mission  to  help  instill  that  necessary 
sense  of  confidence.  She  brought  to  the  po- 
litical system  an  unusual  political  instinct,  a 
dedication  to  excellence,  an  optimism  and 
enthusiasm  that  inspired  everyone  around 
her. 

She  enjoyed  political  combat  because  it 
was  fun.  because  the  principle  and  the  cause 
were  important,  because  the  stakes  were 
high,  because  she  wanted  to  influence  the 
system  in  a  meaningful  way.  And  that  she 
did.  She  was  petite,  only  five  foot  two  and 
didn't  weigh  very  much  but  no  one  who  ever 
went  to  battle  against  her  left  the  battle- 
field unscathed,  if  they  left  the  battlefield 
at  all.  She  fought  to  win.  she  fought  fair, 
but  if  she  lost,  you  may  be  certain  she 
would  be  back  determined  to  change  the 
result.  She  shared  Vince  Lombardi's  philos- 
ophy. "Winning  may  not  be  everything,  but 
losing  is  nothing." 

For  those  who  do  not  know  it.  if  such 
there  be.  Mary  Lou  was  a  Democrat.  She 
displayed  the  label  on  her  sleeve  in  neon 
lights.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  a  small 
"d"  democrat  who  respected  the  right  of  all 
others,  including  her  friends,  to  their  con- 
victions no  matter  how  indefensible  she 
thought  those  convictions  to  be.  She  would 
right  this  moment  delightedly  embrace  the 
allegation  that  she.  after  all.  was  tolerant  to 
a  fault  as  witness  the  fact  that  some  of  her 
very  best  and  dearest  friends  were  Republi- 
cans. 

Once,  when  pressed  to  explain  how  she 
reconciled  her  strong  partisan  views  with 
her  Republican  friendships,  she  laughed 
and  quoted  Adiai  Stevenson,  who  once  said. 
"Most  of  my  relatives  and  many  of  my  best 
friends  are  Republicans.  I  love  them  all  and 
I  would  trust  them  with  anything  on  earth. 
except  public  office." 

Mary  Lou  came  by  her  politics  honestly 
and  early.  Her  father  was  Democratic  Sher- 
iff of  Washington  County  some  40  odd  years 
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aso.  Mary  Lou  became  a  leader  in  Demo- 
cratic polities  in  Washington  County  when 
there  wasn't  very  much  to  lead  and  almost 
her  only  asaociates  were  Clyde  Schloemer 
and  the  Ricgle  family.  She  became  County 
Chairman  when  she  was  28  or  39.  she  orga- 
niied.  she  planned,  she  put  it  all  together  in 
her  spare  time  whUe  she  was  manager  of 
WYLO  Radio  SUtion.  She  undertook  a 
fund  rai^ng  dinner  for  my  second  campaign 
for  Oovemor  and  ended  up  with  jam-packed 
house  of  300  at  a  local  club,  an  unheard  of 
turn  out  for  a  Democratic  affair  in  those 
days.  Then  she  laughed  with  delight  when 
she  discovered  some  Republicans  counting 
the  cars  with  dismay  in  the  parking  lot. 

She  ran  for  Democratic  National  Commlt- 
teewoman  for  Wisconsin  and  upset  the  in- 
cumbent. Her  work  within  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  so  impressed  Larry 
O'Brien,  then  the  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  that  she  was  chosen  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
in  1970  and  moved  to  Washington  to  take 
over  her  duties.  She  left  the  office  of  Vice 
Chairman  in  1972  so  the  Democratic  candi- 
date could  recommend  a  Vice  Chairman  of 
his  choosing.  A  few  months  later,  when  the 
race  was  on  to  choose  a  new  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman.  Bob  Strauss  asked  Mary 
Lou  to  be  his  campaign  manager.  The  odds 
were  heavily  against  Strauss,  but  Mary  Lou 
plunged  into  the  fray  with  all  of  her  energy, 
know-how  and  organizational  expertise,  and 
the  election  was  won  by  a  slender  margin.  In 
a  conversation  eariier  this  week.  Bob 
Strauartold  me  he  never  knew  anyone  in 
politics  with  better  political  sense  and  judg- 
ment than  Mary  Lou.  Strauss  abolished  the 
Office  of  Vice  Chairman  and  created  the 
office  of  Deputy  Chairman  and  asked  Mary 
Lou  to  take  the  position.  She  ran  the  Na- 
tional Office  and  participated  with  Strauss 
in  all  policy  decisions.  After  Carter  was 
elected  in  1976.  the  President  appointed  her 
a  Commissioner  of  the  newly  created  United 
SUtes  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.  She  was 
confirmed  unanimously  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  one  year  later  became 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

All  of  this  is  but  a  small  bit  of  her  politi- 
cal career.  She  was  a  friend  and  political 
ally  of  Presidents.  Senators.  Governors. 
Congressmen,  state  legislators,  and  political 
party  leaders  from  coast  to  coast. 

Though  politics  was  a  big  part  of  her  life, 
there  were  no  boundaries  to  her  interests 
and  her  curiosity.  She  was  a  Civil  War  buff 
and  knew  the  Generals,  the  battles,  the  pol- 
itics of  the  era  and  tramped  the  battlefields. 
She  wrote,  put  to  music  and  had  published  a 
fine  Civil  War  recording.  If  per  chance  you 
were  of  a  mind  to  argue  the  merits  of  a  Civil 
War  General  or  his  battlefield  tactics,  she 
was  available  to  set  you  straight. 

She  loved  to  fish,  as  did  her  father,  and 
jumped  at  any  cliance  to  go  deep  sea  fishing 
in  the  Dry  Tortugas  off  The  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  When  she  hooked  a  SO  pound 
grouper  or  cobo,  it  was  always  a  close  ques- 
tion whether  the  fish  came  aboard  or  she 
went  over  the  rail  to  join  it.  Every  winter 
after  Christmas,  she  went  snowshoeing  with 
her  friends,  the  Hanson's,  in  the  Chequame- 
gon  National  Forest,  and  in  the  fall  she 
loved  to  go  bird  hunting  there,  a  hapless 
sight.  I  must  say.  trudging  through  the 
woods  struggling  with  a  shotgun  have  again 
her  size.  She  was  a  photographer,  too.  and  a 
very  good  one.  When  she  wasn't  taking  pic- 
tures of  people  and  nature,  she  was  taking 
advanced  photography  courses  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  diversity  of  her  friendships  was  noth- 
ing short  of  exceptional— rich  and  poor,  Re- 
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publicans  and  Democrats,  old  and  young, 
and  if  they  were  friendlea.  she  was  their 
friend:  if  they  needed  a  Job.  she  was  on  the 
phone  bugging  her  friends  to  help.  Among 
her  many  special  lovea  were  children.  Her 
friends'  children  were  all  her  special  friends 
and  she  was  their's.  Includinc  our  children 
who  grew  up  with  Mary  Lou  fualng  over 
them.  If  the  children  wouldn't  listen  to 
their  parents,  they  would  listen  to  Mary 
Lou.  This  was  so.  I  think,  because  ahe  didn't 
treat  ten-year-olds  as  children,  but  aa  full- 
grown  adults  with  equal  sUtus.  They  aensed 
that,  they  liked  it  and  they  responded  In 
kind,  and  then  became  friends  and  pals. 

She  was  one  of  those  rare  people  about 
whom  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  everything 
and  every  person  she  touched  were  the 
better  for  it. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  In  college.  I 
read  some  lines  I  still  remember,  though  I 
no  longer  can  summon  the  name  of  the 
author.  Those  five  lines  describe  Mary  Lou 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine 
could  do. 

Those  lines  were: 

"Be  such  a  person 
Live  such  a  life 

That  if  every  person  were  like  you 
And  every  life  such  as  yours 
This  earth  would  be  God's  paradise." 
Mary  Lou  was  such  a  person.* 


MS.  CLARA  NICHOLSON 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  devotion 
to  long  years  of  public  service  is  a 
noteworthy  and  laudable  attribute  de- 
serving of  our  attention.  This  week. 
Ms.  Clara  Nicholson,  of  Natick.  Mass- 
will  be  honored  by  her  colleagues  and 
the  community  for  her  work  as  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  West  Suburban 
YWCA  in  Natick  for  23  years.  Clara 
Nicholson  has  been  an  effective  orga- 
nizer over  the  years.  She  has  left  her 
mark  during  her  tenure.  Since  she 
began  her  career,  the  YWCA  has 
grown  from  a  single  house  on  Hartford 
Street  to  a  new  building  at  231  Bacon 
Street  in  Natick:  and  the  center  has 
increased  its  services  to  women  in  the 
area  dramatically.  Clara  Nicholson's 
record  of  accomplishments  as  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  the  West  Suburban 
YWCA  demonstrates  the  gift  of  lead- 
ership and  the  ability  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  women  served  by  the  or- 
ganization. 

Clara  Nicholson  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  services  to 
women  through  the  YWCA  by  estab- 
lishing programs  for  displaced  home- 
makers,  for  executive  secretarial  train- 
ing, for  consumer  protection,  for  word 
processing  training,  for  a  women's  pro- 
tective service,  and  a  host  of  other 
supportive  programs. 

On  May  26,  Ms.  Nicholson  will  be 
honored  by  her  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  the  23  excellent  years  she 
has  given  the  women  of  the  Natick 
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area.  Aa  ihe  begins  her  retirement. 
Clara  Nicholson  can  be  proud  of  her 
many  accompllshmenta.  Through  her 
example  We  can  all  le«m  the  value  of 
service  to  the  community.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  NATE 
HELMAN 

HON.  GEORGEeT  BROWN.  JR. 

I      opcAUFoamA 

IH  THE  teOUSX  OF  REPBBSBrTATIVXS 

TMOday,  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpcMiker.  it  is  with  great  pleastire  that 
I  introduce  this  item  into  the  Record 
in  recognition  of  a  fine  American, 
Nate  HeUdan.  Mr.  Hehnan  is  being 
honored  Jime  2,  1983.  by  the  Inland 
Empire  C6imcil  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  at  the  citlzen-of-the-year 
dinner.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
over  the  years  as  a  suooeasf  ul  business- 
man, and  as  a  strong  supporter  of  vari- 
ous youth  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity. Helman  is  noted  for  his  will- 
ingness to  work  with  munerous  asso- 
ciations, enabling  the  youth  of  the 
Inland  Empire  to  participate  in  sport 
activities  with  adequate  imiforms  and 
safe  equiptnent  regardless  of  economic 
means. 

Helman  was  t>om  in  Colton  on  July 
3,  1916.  A  gratuate  of  Colton  High 
School,  he  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1938  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  He  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  n  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion. Helman  was  hit  in  the  leg  by 
shrapnel  during  heavy  fighting  in  Ger- 
many late  in  November  1944.  He  later 
lost  his  leg  and  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  1946.  He  received  the 
Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart. 

While  recuperating  from  his  injuries 
at  Busimell  General  Hospital  in  Utah, 
he  met  ills  wife  Josephine,  then  an 
Army  Nurse.  After  they  married  in 
1945,  he  returned  to  Colton  and  Joined 
the  familt  business.  Helman's  Depart- 
ment Stone. 

Helman  has  had  a  lifelong  interest 
in  Scouting.  Since  1946.  Helman's  De- 
partment Store  has  been  an  official 
supplier  of  Boy  Scout  equiinnent  and 
uniforms.  Over  the  years  Helman  has 
made  substantial  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  has  served 
in  various  volunteer  capacities.* 


THE 
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ONE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  ranrsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•ntesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  no  one  is  arguing  for  the  MX  now 
on  its  own  merits.  Everyone.  Instead,  is 
using  indirect  argiunents  to  support  it. 
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Proponents  say  we  need  it  to  get  the 
Midgetman  mobile  missile.  That  is 
truly  an  odd  position  because  the  MX 
is  contrary  to  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  Midgetman.  Proponents  of 
the  MX  also  say  we  need  the  MX  to 
pursuade  the  President  to  accept  arms 
control.  But  the  President  is  already 
on  record  in  favor  of  arms  control.  We 
are  all  waiting  for  actions  to  go  with 
his  words  in  favor  of  arms  control,  but 
I  certainly  do  not  see  why  building  the 
MX  would  lead  him  sooner  to  take 
such  actions.  Besides,  since  when  have 
we  made  $25  billion  defense  decisions 
to  influence  our  own  Government? 
Proponents  also  say  we  need  the  MX 
to  coerce  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. That  is  the  most  dangerous  ar- 
gtmient  of  all.  If  we  should  build  up 
before  going  to  the  negotiating  table, 
then  surely  the  Soviets  would  find  the 
same  policy  would  be  good  for  them. 
So.  the  buildup  continues,  ending  only 
in  nuclear  catastrophe. 

The  MX  would  not  be  used  for  a 
first  strike  because  that  is  not  our 
policy.  It  would  not  be  useful  as  a 
second-strike  weapon  because  the 
enemy's  silos  would  be  empty.  The 
missile  is  strategically  illogical.  And  to 
use  such  a  deadly  and  expensive 
weapon  for  either  domestic  or  foreign 
political  purposes  is  dangerously  mis- 
guided. Now  is  the  time  to  stop  the 
MX. 

On  this  subject,  Pete  Scovile  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association  wrote  a  very 
good  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  2  weeks 
ago.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  have  not 
read  that  article  yet,  I  recommend  it 
to  you. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 

9.  1983] 

The  MX  Is  Back  on  Square  One 

(By  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr.) 

The  MX  missile,  after  eight  years  of  stud- 
ies and  countless  reports  by  blue-ribbon 
panels,  is  back  where  it  started— without  a 
secure  home. 

General  Scowcroft  and  his  distinguished 
presidential  commission  on  strategic  forces 
were  given  an  impossible  task— to  justify 
continuance  of  the  MX  program— but  they 
could  find  no  security  rationale  and  admit- 
tedly fell  back  on  a  political  compromise  in 
hope  that  it  might  calm  the  Congress  into 
accepting  the  MX. 

The  commission  report  has  made  good 
and  useful  observations,  but  justify  the  MX 
missile  system  it  certainly  does  not.  The 
Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  fund  the 
basing  of  the  MX  missiles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman  silos,  and  countless  national  securi- 
ty experts  have  denounced  this  option. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  warrant 
changing  anyone's  mind;  in  fact,  just  the  op- 
posite. Yet  the  commission  recommends  de- 
ploying 100  MXs  with  1.000  threatening 
warheads  in  these  vulnerable  launchers. 
This  proposal  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
remainder  of  the  report,  which  urges 
moving  to  fewer  warheads  per  missile,  de- 
ployed so  as  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack. 

To  overcome  this  inconsistency,  the  com- 
mission justifies  tho  deployment  of  the  MX 
on  the  following  political  rather  than  mill- 
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tary  grounds:  ( 1 )  to  demonstrate  US  serious- 
ness because  the  US  announced  many  years 
ago  that  it  would  build  a  new  ICBM.  (2)  to 
match  the  Soviets,  who  have  missiles  with 
similar  characteristics,  and  (3>  to  pressure 
the  Soviets  into  scrapping  their  threat«ilng 
ICBM  forces  and  into  some  arms  control 
agreement. 

But  do  these  political  arguments  warrant 
the  increased  risk  of  a  nuclear  war  that  the 
MX  creates?  Clearly  no. 

Spending  billions  on  a  weapon  only  useful 
in  a  first  strike  demonstrates  nuulness,  not 
seriousness.  Soviet  leaders,  and  in  fact,  the 
entire  world,  would  be  more  impressed  by 
unfaltering,  realistic  negotiations  to  limit 
nuclear  weapons  rather  than  by  the  pro- 
curement of  new  ones  which  make  nuclear 
war  more  likely. 

Matching  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  coun- 
tersilo  ICBM.  which  only  provides  a  target 
that  could  tempt  the  Soviets  to  actually  use 
their  missiles  against  the  US.  is  a  mindless 
way  to  demonstrate  American  strength.  In- 
stead of  bemoaning  the  decision  not  to 
deploy  a  new  ICBM  as  a  sign  of  US  weak- 
ness, we  should  be  proclaiming  the  Soviets' 
concentration  on  potentially  vulnerable 
ICBBAs  as  evidence  of  their  inferiority.  We 
should  be  extolling  the  survivability  of 
America's  overall  strategic  deterrent  and 
use  this  as  an  inducement  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  move  to  a  more  survivable  strate- 
gic force  structure  with  less  reliance  on 
land-based  missiles. 

Buying  new  threatening  weapons  as  arms 
control  bargaining  chips,  which  the  Reagan 
administration  has  said  it  will  not  give  up  in 
the  negotiation,  is  not  a  prescription  for  get- 
ting the  Soviets  to  exercise  restraint.  Does 
anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  Soviets 
will  reduce  their  ICBM  warheads  by  a  third 
(the  Reagan  START  proposal)  because  the 
US  is  increasing  its  threat  to  their  land- 
based  missiles?  Of  course  not.  If  we  proceed 
with  the  MX.  there  is  not  a  chance  in  the 
world  that  the  Russians  will  not  procure  the 
new  large  MIRV'd  ICBM.  which  they  have 
just  begun  testing. 

The  Scowcroft  commission  tries  to  make 
the  MX  deployment  more  palatable  by  link- 
ing it  with  the  study  of  a  small,  single-war- 
head missile  (Midgetman)  as  a  longer-term 
alternative.  Reliance  on  single-  as  opposed 
to  multiple-warhead  missiles  is  basically 
sound  since  these,  unlike  the  MX.  would  in- 
crease stability  and  reduce  incentive  for  the 
initiation  of  a  nuclear  attack.  It  is  still  far 
too  early,  however,  to  make  any  decision  on 
whether  to  procure  a  new  small  missile.  Cer- 
tainly the  MIRV'd  MX  and  the  single-war- 
head Midgetman  programs  do  not  have  to 
be  treated  as  a  package.  For  the  present  we 
should  stick  by  the  existing  Minuteman 
force  which  the  Air  Force  admits  is  not 
wearing  out  and  which  the  Scowcroft  com- 
mission says  that  the  Soviets  would  have  no 
incentive  to  attack.  This  Minuteman  force  is 
more  survivable  without  the  existence  of 
the  MX  and  does  not  provoke  the  Soviets 
into  a  preemptive  strike  or  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  launch-on-waming  strategy. 

Once  a  decision  to  deploy  100  MX  missiles 
is  made,  no  one  can  ever  be  sure  that  the 
program  would  stop  at  the  100  level.  Soviet 
strategic  planners  would  have  to  assume 
that  it  might  continue  beyond  that  point. 
The  US  is  actually  planning  to  procure  223 
missiles,  and  the  commission  threatens  to 
expand  the  program  unless  the  Soviets  cut 
back  on  their  ICBM  force.  General  Scow- 
croft is  thus  misleading  when  he  claims  the 
MX  would  not  be  taken  as  a  first-strike 
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system  becmuae  l.WW  warhcMlB  would  not 
threaten  all  current  Soviet  ICBMs. 

Furthermore,  continuation  of  the  exten- 
sive procram  to  deploy  the  MX  would 
«ii««^  inevitably  divert  resources  needed  to 
move  to  the  more  stable  single-warhead  mis- 
sile. It  could  only  serve  to  delay  such  a  new 
profram  were  a  decision  made  to  go  ahead 
with  it  The  costs  in  dollars  placed  on  new 
strategic  weapons  would  be  very  much 
greater.  Thoae  who  favor  the  concept  of  the 
single-warhead  missile  would  be  well  advised 
to  discard  a  padtage  deal  that  calls  for  the 
procurement  of  the  MX  first. 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  really  move  toward  a 
strategic  policy  goal  espoused  by  the  Scow- 
croft  commission,  increased  stability  and  re- 
duced risk  of  nuclear  war.  we  should  adopt 
its  recommendations  to  begin  the  search  on 
a  i»i«»ii  ballistic  missile  submarine  as  an  al- 
ternative to  Trident,  to  study  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  smaU  single-warhead  ICBM.  and 
to  adopt  a  START  position  allowing  missiles 
with  fewer  warheads  per  missile.  But  we 
should  cancel  once  and  for  all  the  ill-sUrred 
MX  program  which  can  only  undercut  this 
goal  and  make  more  likely  a  nuclear  holo- 


<  Herbert  ScoviUe  Jr.  is  president  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association  and  was  formerly 
deputy  director  of  the  CIA  for  research.  He 
is  the  author  of  "MX:  Prescription  for  Dis- 
aster.")* 


NATIONAL  WASTE  POUCY 

HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  aHODK  ISLAND 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSEHTATIVES 

Tuetday,  May  24.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
months  ago.  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  released  a  3-year  study  on 
our  national  waste  policy  that  reached 
some  startling  conclusions.  Some  of 
the  highlights  have  already  received 
wide  circulation  in  the  Congress,  but  I 
think  they  are  worth  repeating: 

Each  year  we  generate  between  41 
and  54  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste. 

As  much  as  75  percent  of  that  waste 
could  be  safely  treated,  recycled,  or  in- 
cinerated, with  technologies  that  are 
known  today,  or  could  be  brought  into 
production  within  5  years. 

Yet  four  out  of  every  five  tons  of 
hazardous  waste  that  we  produce— de- 
spite all  the  publicity  about  Love 
Canal,  the  Stringfellow  acid  pits,  and 
the  Picillo  dumpsite  in  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island— is  probably  headed 
for  a  landfill. 

Why?  Because,  as  the  OTA  report 
concludes,  landfills  are  still  the  cheap- 
est disposal  option,  despite  all  the  reg- 
ulations designed  to  make  them  safer. 

Federal  policy  up  to  now  has  had  to 
focus  on  the  short-term  problem— reg- 
ulating the  storage,  transportation, 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  Is  it 
not  time  to  take  a  step  forward  by 
trying  to  cut  down  on  the  sheer 
volume  of  waste  that  we  must  dispose 
of  every  year? 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  fee 
system  that  is  used  to  raise  the  chemi- 
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cal  industry's  contribution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Superf und  program  to  pay  for  the 
cleanup  of  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
sites.  Under  the  current  arrangement, 
the  Industry  is  assessed  a  fee  on  chem- 
ical feedstocks  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing process.  Since  there  is  no  pro- 
portionate relationship  between  feed- 
stocks and  the  voltune  of  hazardous 
waste  that  is  produced,  the  current 
law  does  not  provide  any  incentive  to 
reduce  waste  generation. 

Today.  Congressman  Wyoen  and  I 
are  reintroducing  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Reduction  Act.  which  proposes 
to  finance  the  Superfund  through  fees 
that  would  be  levied  on  the  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste.  Our  bill  dis- 
tinguishes between  toxic  and  nontoxic 
hazardous  wastes,  which  are  already 
separated  into  categories  under  regula- 
tions established  pursuant  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  Toxic  hazardous  waste  would  be 
taxed  at  $75  per  ton.  while  nontoxic 
hazardous  wastes,  generally  exhibiting 
ignitable.  corrosive,  or  reactive  charac- 
teristics, would  be  taxed  at  $25  per 
ton.  No  fees  would  be  charged  for  the 
treatment,  incineration,  or  recycling  of 
harzardous  waste.  The  fee  system 
would  supplement— not  replace- exist- 
ing Federal  regulations  governing  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 

The  advantages  to  this  approach  are 
obvious,  and  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  OTA  report: 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  waste- 
fee  system  Is  to  reward  those  who  minimize 
future  risiis  and  costs  to  society  through  the 
use  of  environmentally  preferred  alterna- 
tives. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act 
provides  what  is  now  lacking  from 
Federal  hazardous  waste  policy:  An 
economic  disincentive  to  hazardous 
waste  generation.  Conversely,  it 
should  provide  a  needed  stimulus  to 
those  industries  that  offer  an  alterna- 
tive to  land  disposal. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks.  Mr.  Wyden 
and  I  have  met  with  representatives 
from  major  environmental  groups. 
from  the  Hazardous  Waste  Treatment 
Council,  and  from  the  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturers' Association.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions, most  of  which  have  focused  on 
trying  to  simplify  the  hazardous  waste 
fee  system  to  make  it  practical  to  ad- 
minister. We  have  incorporated  those 
suggestions  in  the  revised  draft  of  our 
bill  by  eliminating  the  tax  on  treat- 
ment and  transportation,  separating 
waste  into  two  categories— toxic  and 
nontoxic  hazardous— instead  of  three 
as  provided  in  our  original  bill,  and  es- 
Ublishing  one  tax  rate  for  all  types  of 
land  disposal.  This  morning,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers'  Association.  Envi- 
ronmental Action  and  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  Joined  us  at  a 
press  conference  to  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  a  waste  disposal  fee  system.  We 
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Intend  to  work  with  these  and  other 
orguUzations  to  further  refine  the 
concept  embodied  in  our  Mil.  We  have 
got  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead  of  us.  but 
we  are  excited  about  the  process.  After 
all.  we  are  out  to  prove  something 
pretty  important— that  hazardous 
landfills  do  not  have  to  be  the  inevita- 
ble byproduct  of  an  industrial  society. 
A  stunmary  of  the  new  draft  of  the 
Hazardotis  Waste  Reduction  Act  fol- 
lows: 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Rductiom  Act 
(By  Bill  Summary) 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act 
begins  with  the  premise  that  federal  policy 
should  discourage  the  land  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  Every  year,  the  VS.  generates 
between  41  and  54  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste,  of  which  80%  ends  up  in  landfills. 
Even  under  current  federal  regulations, 
landfilU  remain  the  cheapest  disposal 
option.  As  a  result,  environmentally  prefera- 
ble alternatives  like  recycling  and  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  materials  are  unable  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  the  market. 

There  cannot  be  an  economic  return  on 
the  investment  of  such  a  facility  so  long  as 
toxic  wsste  which  can  l>e  readily  incinerat- 
ed, treated,  or  stabilized  is  nonetheless  di- 
rected to  landfills  because  they  are  cheap- 
er.—H.  Clay  Robinson  for  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Treatment  Council. 

CURRENT  FEDERAL  POLICY 

Our  bill  proposes  to  change  the  basis 
under  which  fees  are  collected  from  the 
chemical  industry  for  the  Superfund.  which 
finances  the  cleanup  of  abandoned  hazard- 
ous waste  sites.  Under  current  law,  the  fees 
are  collected  on  chemical  feedstocks  that 
provide  the  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
turing process.  Because  the  raw  material 
used  often  bears  no  relationship  to  the  haz- 
ardous waste  created  as  a  byproduct,  the  Su- 
perfund fee  structure  does  not  act  to  dis- 
courage waste  generation. 

The  current  Federal  program  indirectly 
provides  more  disincentives  than  incentives 
for  waste  reduction.  Many  critics  of  this  ap- 
proach feel  that  the  fund  should  have  been 
financed  through  a  "tail-end"  fee  on  haz- 
ardous waste  generation,  rather  than  on 
•front-end"  feedstock  materials  that  only 
indirectly  lead  to  hazardous  waste.— Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  FEES 

Our  bill  would  extend  the  Superfund  for  a 
ten  year  period,  beginning  in  1985  when  the 
current  law  expires.  The  fee  structure  used 
to  finance  the  Superfund  would  be  levied  on 
hazardous  waste  generation,  replacing  the 
current  fees  on  chemical  feedstocks.  The 
bill  distinguishes  between  toxic  and  non- 
toxic hazardous  waste,  two  broad  categories, 
using  the  definitions  developed  under  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
The  land  disposal  of  toxic  waste  would  be 
taxed  at  $75  per  ton,  while  the  land  disposal 
of  non-toxic  hazardous  waste  would  be 
taxed  at  $25  per  ton.  The  rates  would 
double  after  the  first  five  years  of  enact- 
ment. On-site  and  off-site  land  disposal 
would  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  but  no  fees 
would  be  charged  for  recycling,  incineration, 
or  the  treatment  of  hazardous  waste. 

STATE  GRANTS 

The  bill  would  earmark  $200  million  from 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  waste  fees  to  pay 
for  EPA's  program  of  granU  to  sUtes  for 
enforcement  of  hazardous  waste  laws,  and 
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to  help  locate  and  classify  the  thousand*  of 
abandoned  waste  sites  not  covered  by  the 
Superfundi^The  grants  could  also  be  used  to 
provide  teomlcal  SMtrtsnce  to  onall  manu- 
facturen  tatereated  In  developiiig  a  recy- 
cling or  treatment  capacity. 

Auarra  it  iiispbciok  qbr8al 
The  bill  provides  for  an  annual  audit  of 
the  Superfund  program  by  the  Inspector 
General,  tb  ensure  that  Superfund  monies 
are  spent  for  the  purtHiaea  for  which  they 
are  intendsd.  Provision  Is  made  for  automat- 
ic relmbunement  of  the  Superfund  If  any 
funds  have  been  diverted  to  other  programs. 


WASTE  vtamrt  A—ssmirr  pbo««am 
The  bill  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  to  develop  and  implement  methods  to 
estimate  the  quantities  of  hazardous  waste 
that  are  generated  In  each  calendar  year.* 


THE  PUGHT  OF  VLADIMIR 
DRAOUNSKY 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPaiSnrrATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  liW3  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  Implore  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts  to  free  Vladimir 
Dragtinsky  and  the  many  thotisands  of 
Soviet  Jews  like  him  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Recent  statistics  indicate  that  Jewish 
immigration  has  declined  drastically: 
from  more  than  50.000  in  1979.  to  less 
than  3,000  in  1982  and  less  than  500  in 
the  first  5  months  of  1983.  They  are 
tieing  denied  this  basic  human  right  in 
violation  of  solemn  international 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  \3J8J8Jl.  Yet.  despite 
persecutton.  they  continue  to  seek  the 
religious  freedom  they  are  denied. 

Vladimir,  like  many  others  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  is  known  as  a  "refusenik":  an 
international  word  describing  a  Soviet 
Jew  who,  having  been  consistently  re- 
fused permission  to  immigrate  to 
Israel,  is  harassed  by  the  KGB  (Soviet 
Secret  Police),  tisually  dismissed  from 
his  or  h«r  place  of  work,  and  lives  in 
fear  of  arrest  and  tnimped-up  charges 
which  could  result  in  imprisonment. 

Vladimir,  52.  his  wife  Evgenia.  43. 
and  their  son  Vladimir.  19.  were 
denied  immigration  visas  in  1978  on 
the  grounds  that  Evgenia's  brother  is 
engaged  in  classified  work.  Her  broth- 
er lives  ta  Sverdlovsk,  which  is  a  long 
way  from  the  Dragunsky's  hom«  in 
Leningrad.  Evgenia  and  Vladimir  have 
appealed  several  times  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Sverdlovsk,  but  have  never  re- 
ceived any  answer. 

Vladimir  was  an  historian  and  tmi- 
versity  lecturer  specializing  in 
UJS.S.R./U.SJL  relations  during 
World  War  II.  He  now  has  no  access  to 
any  books  or  papers.  In  the  past, 
Vladimir  earned  some  income  by 
typing  immigration  applications.  He  is 
now  tmemployed.  as  there  is  no  longer 
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any  opporttmity  for  this  work.  Ev- 
genia is  worried  about  his  morale. 

Evgmia  graduated  from  medical 
school  in  Leningrad  and  proceeded  to 
work  in  the  Institute  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence, where  she  obtained  her  higher 
d^ree  in  the  field  of  experimental  pa- 
thology. She  has  published  over  40 
papers  in  Russian  journals,  predomi- 
nately on  infection  immunities,  as  well 
as  one  pi^ier  in  a  Western  Journal 
(Gastroenterology.  April  1978).  After 
her  immigration  refusal,  she  lost  her 
Job  and  with  difficulty,  got  another 
one  doing  routine  bacteriology  in  a 
puUic  health  laboratory. 

While  Evgenia  speaks  good  English. 
Vladimir  speaks  very  little  English.  He 
apparently  has  diabetes,  which  affects 
his  vision,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
be  seriously  ill.  Evgenia's  mother,  a 
pensioner,  lives  with  them,  as  does 
their  son,  a  student  at  the  Engineering 
Institute. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  as 
members  of  the  free  world,  must  not 
forget  the  plight  of  those  who  are  not 
free.  We  mtist  fight  relentlessly  for 
their  freedom  despite  the  immense 
challenge:  just  as  those  persecuted 
fight  courageously  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  oppression.  We  must  champion 
the  day  when  Vladimir  Dragunsky  and 
his  family  are  free  to  live  as  they 
choose.  Vladimir  Dragunsky,  we  stand 
with  you.» 


SUPPORT  ZABLOCKI-BETHUNE 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  CK)ODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25.  1983.  this  House  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  a  vital  issue  contained  in 
the  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Before  doing  so.  I  would  like 
to  recommend  a  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  entitled  "Chemical 
Warfare:  Many  Unanswered  Ques- 
tions." This  study,  which  was  conduct- 
ed for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, questions  the  Pentagon's  deci- 
sion to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the 
production  of  new.  lethal  binary  chem- 
ical weapons,  even  though  the  United 
States  will  still  lack  a  credible  chemi- 
cal warfare  deterrent." 

The  major  findings  of  the  report  in- 
clude: 

Contrary  to  DOD  assertions  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  a  massive 
chemical  warfare  capability,  GAO 
f  oimd  that: 

Little  is  known  about  the  size  and  mixture 
of  the  Soviet  stockpile  of  chemical  muni- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  chemical  warfare  delivery 
means  are  virtually  unknown. 
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Despite  DOD  claims  that  the  U.S. 
stockpile  of  chemical  weapons  is  obso- 
lete and  deteriorating.  GAO  found 
that: 

The  precise  size  and  conditions  of  the  U.S. 
stockpile  are  now  known. 

Although  DOD  has  claimed  that  bi- 
naries are  more  advantageotis  than 
the  existing  tinitary  chemical  weap- 
ons, GAO  foimd  that: 

The  available  data  do  not  sustain  the  ar- 
gument that  binaries  offer  substantial  tech- 
nical and  operational  advantages  over  exist- 
ing weapons. 

Binaries  place  greater  space  requirements 
on  storage,  transportation,  and  deployment. 

The  mixing  requirements  of  binaries  may 
diminish  their  operational  effectiveness. 

Peacetime  advantages  (of  binaries)  may 
iiave  related  wartime  costs  (such  as  mixiitg 
time  and  more  complex  logistics). 

Despite  Reagan  administration 
claims  that  binary  chemical  wemions 
production  may  have  a  positive  effect 
on  prospects  for  chemical  weapons 
arms  control,  GAO  found  that: 

Binary  production  might  complicate  veri- 
fication procedures. 

Although  the  United  States  has  pos- 
sessed lethal  chemical  weapons  for 
decades,  the  GAO  found  that: 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a  chemi- 
cal warfare  doctrine. 

The  United  SUtes.  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  not  built  a  strong  ability  to 
defend  against  chemical  warfare. 

The  United  SUtes  does  not  have  realistic 
or  adequate  training  and  exercises  for  chem- 
ical warfare. 

CONCLUSION 

Even  after  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  binary  chemical  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  still  "lack  a  credible 
chemical  warfare  deterrent." 

We  found  a  multitude  of  unanswered 
questions  related  to  chemical  warfare  mod- 
ernization. The  numbers  of  unresolved 
issues,  both  broadly  and  narrowly  defined,  is 
large  *  *  *  We  are  particularly  concerned 
that  so  many  questions  remain  uiumswered 
since  the  United  SUtes  has  mainUined 
chemical  weapons  for  so  many  years  and 
since  we  have  issued  a  long  series  of  reports 
identifying  deficiencies  in  the  U.S.  chemical 
warfare  reUliatory  and  defensive  readiness. 

Representative  Zablocki,  along  with 
Representative  Ed  Bethune,  will  offer 
an  amendment  against  lethal  binary 
chemical  weapons,  as  they  did  last 
year,  in  order  to  reaffirm  the  message 
sent  by  the  Congress  to  the  President 
last  year.  This  is  necessary  because  in 
spite  of  that  message  the  administra- 
tion is  again  seeking  funds  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new,  lethal  chemical  weap- 
ons in  its  fiscal  year  1984  defense 
budget  request. 

I  hope  that  after  reading  this  infor- 
mation you  will  support  the  Zablocki- 
Bethtme  amendment.* 
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THE  ELEPHANT  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1983 


UM 


HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEUENSON 

OrCALIFOMlIA 

ni  THK  Houn  or  upusoitativis 
meactay.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
•m  introdudng  m  bill  todfty.  along  with 
70  of  my  colleagues,  to  halt  the  mas- 
sive slaughter  of  African  elephants. 
This  bill,  the  Elephant  Protection  Act 
of  IMS.  would  restrict  ivory  imports 
from  African  nations  wliich  do  not 
curb  the  rampant  killing  of  their  coun- 
tries' elephants. 

Elephant  populations  in  Africa  are 
rmpidly  diminishing.  The  estimated 
number  of  African  elephants  dropped 
from  5  milllcm  in  1970  to  1.3  million  in 
1980.  and  is  continuing  to  decline. 
While  loss  of  habiUt  due  to  drought, 
deforestation,  and  urban  encroach- 
ment is  contributing  to  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  numbers,  it  is  the  deliberate 
slivughter  of  elephants  for  their  valua- 
ble ivory  tusks  that  poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  Africa's  remaining  herds. 
Ivory  trade  alone  is  believed  to  ac- 
count for  50.000  to  150.000  deaths 
each  year— deaths  which  are  often 
brought  about  by  inhumane  methods, 
including  rockets  fired  from  helicop- 
ters, use  of  automatic  weapons,  and 
the  poisoning  of  waterholes  which  in- 
discriminately kills  all  wildlife  in  the 
area. 

Ivory  trade  has  been  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness throughout  history.  Like  gold  and 
silver,  ivory  is  a  hard  currency,  a  com- 
modity that  increases  in  worth  in 
times  of  inflation.  Ivory  that  brought 
a  trader  $3  a  pound  in  the  1960's  now 
brings  $40  to  $50  a  pound.  Internation- 
al Trade  in  both  raw  and  worked  ivory 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $200  million 
or  more  annually.  As  the  price  of  ivory 
rises,  more  elephants  are  slaughtered: 
as  more  elephants  are  killed,  fears  in- 
crease that  the  supply  will  run  out.  In 
turn,  that  fear  drives  up  the  price  even 
more.  The  elephant  has  thus  become  a 
most  unfortunate  victim  of  a  vicious 
supply-and-demand  spiral. 

The  African  elephant  is  following 
the  path  of  the  near-extinct  Asian  ele- 
phant. The  United  States  has  banned 
trade  in  Asian  elephant  ivory  since 
1976  when  the  Department  of  Interior 
officially  listed  those  creatures  as  an 
endangered  species.  Leaving  Africa  as 
the  sole  source  of  elephant  ivory  has 
caused  herds  there  to  be  even  more 
vulnerable  to  slaughter. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior listed  the  African  elephant  as  a 
threatened  species;  since  then,  ivory 
imports  have  been  allowed  only  from 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  (CITES).  Unfor- 
tunately, Interior's  regulations  have 
not  been  effective.  Much  ivory  enter- 
ing this  country  still  comes  from  ele- 
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phants  which  are  killed  illegally,  and 
is  shipped  through  a  vast  worldwide 
trade  in  smuggled  elephant  products. 
Worked  ivory  from  places  such  as 
Hong  Kong,  where  large  amounts  of 
raw  ivory  are  carved,  is  required  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  reexportation  doc- 
ument stating  that  the  ivory  was  legal- 
ly taken  in  the  country  of  origin.  How- 
ever, it  is  almost  impossible  for  U.S. 
Customs  agents  to  verify  documents 
which  have  been  falsified  by  attrib- 
uting ivory  origin  to  a  CITES  member 
country  when  the  ivory  was  actually 
taken  in  a  nonmember  country. 

But  even  more  frustrating  than  the 
falsification  of  documents  is  our  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  deal  with  obvious 
fraud  in  elephant  imports.  Four  years 
ago,  when  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  re- 
viewed some  ivory  import  documents 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  they  found  some  declarations 
listing  'Africa"  as  the  country  of 
origin,  and  other  declarations  listing 
"Kenya."  a  country  which  has  banned 
the  export  of  wildlife  products  since 
1977.  The  ivory  listed  on  these  docu- 
ments, and  on  other  obviously  errone- 
ous or  fraudulent  documents,  success- 
fully entered  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  stronger  action  is  needed  to 
halt  the  decline  of  the  African  ele- 
phant than  what  is  being  taken  under 
current  law.  and  we  must  act  while  we 
still  have  a  chance  to  reverse  the  de- 
crease in  numbers  of  these  magnifi- 
cent animals.  During  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  worked  with  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  devise  a  way 
to  end  our  Nation's  participation  in 
the  slaughter  of  elephants  and  to  es- 
tablish a  way  to  recognize  and  encour- 
age those  countries  which  successfully 
manage  their  elephant  populations. 
The  legislation  we  developed  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  1979.  but  was 
not  considered  beyond  the  stage  of 
committee  hearings  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  both  to  that  which  the  House 
approved  in  1979.  and  to  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  Congress.  Briefly,  the 
bill  would  do  the  following:  First,  it 
would  impose  a  6-month  moratorium 
on  the  import  and  export  of  any  ele- 
phant or  elephant  product  to  or  from 
the  United  States.  The  moratorium 
would  apply  to  both  worked  and  raw 
ivory,  whether  the  ivory  comes  direct- 
ly from  an  ivory-exporting  country  or 
from  an  intermediate  country  which 
works  the  ivory  suid  reexports  it. 
During  the  6-month  period,  however, 
10,000  pounds  of  ivory  would  be 
exempt  in  order  to  allow  the  1,000  to 
3,000  scrimshaw  artisans  in  this  coun- 
try to  practice  their  skill  and  maintain 
their  livelihood.  Ivory  for  this  purpose 
is  unavailable  from  any  other  source. 
In  addition,  during  the  first  90-day 
period,  the  bill  would  exempt  worked 


ivory  purchased  abroad  by  touricU 
which  is  not  Intended  for  resale. 

Duiring  the  moratorium,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  develop  a 
permit  program  to  allow  ivory  trade 
with  countries  which  meet  strict  crite- 
ria. Permits  would  be  granted  for  Ivory 
originating  in  countries  which  have 
strong  elephant  conservation  pro- 
grams and  sound  recordkeeping  for 
their  ivory  exports.  Permits  would  be 
issued  for  ivory  from  intermediate 
countries  only  if  the  reexporting 
nation  has  sufficient  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  the  nation 
of  origin  can  be  determined. 

Provisions  are  made  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  enforcing 
restrictions  on  ivory  trade.  In  order  to 
allow  Interior  to  concentrate  Its  en- 
forcement efforts,  elephant  product 
imports  would  be  limited  to  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Seattle.  Violators 
would  face  stiff  penalties:  First-time 
offenders  would  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  $10,000  and  a  criminal  pen- 
alty of  $20,000  or  1-year  imprisonment 
or  both.  Second-time  and  subsequent 
violators  would  face  stronger  penal- 
ties. 

Exempt  from  coverage  of  this  bill 
would  be  imports  and  exports  of  ele- 
phants and  elephsunt  products  for  zoo- 
logical, educational,  scientific,  or  exhi- 
bitional  purposes:  keyboard  ivory 
which  is  part  of  a  musical  instrument: 
and  elephant  trophies  taken, by  sports 
hunters,  provided  that  the  imported 
item  is  well-documented  and  taken  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  host 
country. 

Our  bill  would  take  an  additional 
step  to  aid  conservation  of  elephants. 
It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  establish  programs  to  assist  nations 
in  protecting  habitat  for  elephants, 
and  in  developing  and  implementing 
elephant  conservation  and  manage- 
ment programs.  This  would  help  those 
nations  which  want  to  conserve  their 
elephant  populations  but  simply  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  develop  a 
program  without  outside  assistance. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  stopping  the  ex- 
tinction-threatening slaughter  of  the 
largest  land  mammal  in  the  world.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  measure.* 


SPECIAL  RECOGNITION  FOR 
VETERANS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  rKKHSYLVAinA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKnUSSHTATtVIS 

Tuesday,  May  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  favor  of  two 
important  bills  to  aid  this  Nation's  vet- 
erans. We  must  not  forget  the  sacrifice 
made  by  veterans  in  facing  danger  and 
displacement  during  the   years  they 
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have  served  this  country.  Today,  as 
always,  we  have  the  reipmialbiUty  to 
meet  thoir  ccmtlnulnf  needs.  The  two 
measure*  before  us  keep  us  on  the 
right  tr>ck  of  being  responsive  to 
thoae  who  have  served  our  country. 

The  first  piece  of  legfilstlon.  the 
Veteranif  Adminlstrmtkm  Health  Pro- 
gram Amendments  of  1983.  HJl.  2030. 
changes  the  United  States  Code  to 
revise  and  extend  certain  health  care 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I  am  particularly  supportive  of 
those  portions  of  this  leglslatkm  that 
will  address  several  of  the  pressing 
problems  confronting  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. This  Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
beginning  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
providing  necessary  services  to  this 
very  deserving  group  of  veterans. 

Under  this  biU.  the  VA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  extend  for  an  additional  3 
years  psychological  readjustment 
oounsell^  to  Vietnam-era  veterans  at 
community-based  vet  centers.  Current- 
ly, these  vet  centers  In  136  locations 
around  this  country  provide  critical 
services  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
nsm  veterans  who  are  se^dng  assist- 
ance. "This  is  a  program  that  has 
proved  its  value  and  those  close  to 
Vietnam  veterans  recognize  the  con- 
sensus of  these  programs  deserve  to  be 
continued. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs also  would  be  required  under  this 
bill  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  prevalence  of  stress-related  dis- 
orders and  readjustment  problems 
among  Vietnam-era  veterans.  An  addi- 
tional pSrt  of  this  study  will  focus  on 
the  general  health  status  of  this 
group.  I  am  encouraged  that  this 
study  will  not  be  conducted  piece 
meal,  but  will  include  a  nationwide 
sampling.  I  hope  that  this  study  will 
provide  the  data  we  all  need  to  tailor 
effective  programs  to  those  most  in 
need. 

For  too  long  we  also  have  failed  to 
examine  the  special  problems  facing 
the  woman  veteran.  I  am  pleased  that 
H.R.  2910  would  establish  a  Women 
Veteran^'  Advisory  Committee  as  an  es- 
sential link  between  women  veterans 
and  the  VA.  TtUs  committee  will  rec- 
ognize the  continuing  contribution 
women  are  making  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  act  to  upgrade  programs  and 
services  for  female  veterans.  As  the 
armed  services  attract  more  and  more 
qualified  women,  their  ultimate  wel- 
fare as  veterans  is  an  Important  priori- 
ty. 

The  Second  piece  of  legislation 
before  us.  the  Veterans'  Housing  Bene- 
fits Amendment  of  1983.  H.R.  2948. 
would  provide  needed  assistance  for 
veterans  who  are  unemployed  or  who 
have  suffered  a  substantial  reduction 
in  household  income  and  who  are  6 
months  delinquent  on  guaranteed  VA 
housing  loans.  The  scope  of  this  par- 
ticular relief  would  be  similar  to  other 
legislation    recently    passed    by    the 
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House  to  aid  conventional  mortgage- 
holders.  Certainly  veterans  deserve 
the  same  level  of  mortgage  f  oreclosiure 
relief  that  the  rest  of  our  people 
enjoy.  This  v^ould  go  far  to  insure  that 
no  group  of  uhemployed  homeowners 
would  lose  his  or  her  home  because  of 
current  economic  uncertainties.  We 
should  support  this  type  of  specific 
relief  for  all  deserving  homeowners 
displaced  by  the  recession. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  of  these  bills 
will  represent  significant  improve- 
ments In  veterans  programs  for  those 
In  special  need  of  assistance.  I  am 
proud  to  lend  my  fullest  support  to 
this  legislation  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  in  favor  of 
these  bills.* 


NEW  DISCLOSURES  REGARDING 
AGENT  ORANGE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  nevirs  story  in  the  Robinson,  111., 
Daily  News,  present  striking  evidence 
of  the  link  between  the  dioxin  in  agent 
orange,  to  which  many  servicemen 
were  exp<»ed  in  Vietnam,  and  the  ill- 
ness that  many  of  those  servicemen 
have  suffered. 

I  commend  the  writer,  Tony  Gordon, 
for  his  extensive  research,  and  I  rec- 
ommend his  article  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  understanding  of  this  signifi- 
cant issue: 

[Prom  the  Robinson  (III.)  Daily  News.  May 

5.  1983] 

Apocalypse  Latek?  "Orange-Hot" 

Controversy 

(By  Tony  Gordon) 

A  medi<»)  specialist  in  Chi(»go  has  diag- 
nosed a  number  of  physical  ailments  in 
West  York  resident  Sammy  Davis  and  an- 
other Vietnam  veteran  as  being  related  to 
the  defoliant  Agent  Orange. 

The  diagnosis  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  a  physician  has  drawn  a  connection  be- 
tween illness  and  the  exposure  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  to  the  dangers  of  dioxin. 
an  ingredient  of  Agent  Orange. 

Davis,  who  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  service  in  Vietman.  was  one  of 
the  first  three  Vietnam  veterans  to  be  ex- 
amined for  possible  dioxin-related  illnesses 
by  Dr.  Bertram  Carnow,  president  and 
senior  scientist  for  Carnow.  Conibear  and 
Associates,  Ltd. 

Camow  is  the  director  of  occupational  and 
environmental  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Public  Health,  an  attend- 
ing physician  at  three  Chicago  hospitals  and 
the  author  of  more  than  50  articles  and 
publications  on  the  effects  of  the  environ- 
ment on  human  health. 

An  advisor  to  the  three  veterans.  Irv 
Wells,  is  chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Confederation  of  Milwaukee  and  a  licensed 
surgical  physician's  assistant.  He  arranged 
to  have  the  three  men  see  Camow  for  an  ex- 
amination. 

"We  wanted  to  have  our  guys  examined 
by  the  finest  expert  in  the  country  and  a 
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review  of  the  reaearch  on  dioxin  led  us  to 
Dr.  Camow.  He's  pure  physician,  a  non-po- 
litical animal,  and  was  willins  to  look  for 
the  reason  these  men  are  sick."  Wells  said. 

Camow  performed  a  12-hour  series  of 
tests  and  physical  examination  on  the  three 
veterans  in  March.  Caroow's  flndinss  are 
markedly  different  from  Information  the 
men  received  following  examinations  by 
Veterans  Administration  doctors. 

The  results  of  Camow's  independent  tests 
show  Davis  and  fellow  veteran  John  Gro- 
mowski  of  Milwaukee  suffer  from  abnor- 
malities in  their  bl<xxl  and  vascular  system, 
liver  disorders,  nervous  system  effects  and 
severe  depression. 

None  of  these  maladies  were  diagnosed 
through  tests  the  men  had  in  the  VA's 
Agent  Orange  screening  program.  Davis  was 
told  by  VA  doctors  he  needed  surgery  on 
nerves  in  his  wrist  and  should  undergo  psy- 
chological counseling.  Gromowski.  who  has 
suffered  from  seizures  since  1972.  said  VA 
doctors  were  unable  to  identify  their  cause. 

The  third  veteran  in  the  group.  Medal  of 
Honor  recipient  John  Baca  of  Springfield. 
Mo.,  will  require  further  examination  before 
a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Wells  saiiL 

Both  Davis  and  Gromowski  went  through 
the  VA's  Agent  Orange  screening  at  the  VA 
Hospital  at  Wood.  Wise.,  a  Milwaukee 
suburb.  At  the  conclusion  of  tests  there, 
they  were  sent  letters  signed  by  Dr.  Michael 
G.  O'Grady,  the  staff  environmental  physi- 
cian, that  said  the  results  of  their  initial 
tests  were  "satisfactory." 

The  Daily  News  attempted  to  contact 
O'Grady  on  Wednesday,  but  was  told  he 
could  not  speak  to  the  press  and  was  re- 
ferred to  public  relations  spokesman  T.  C. 
Parish.  A  woman  in  Parish's  office  said  he 
would  not  return  to  work  until  Monday. 

It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  deny  any  disability  claims 
based  on  dioxin's  effects.  The  VA  provides 
free  physical  examinations  to  vets  who  feel 
they  may  have  suffered  adverse  health  ef- 
fects from  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 

The  VA  said  Wednesday  369,000  Vietnam 
vets  have  gone  to  VA  hospitals  complaining 
of  illnesses  they  thought  could  be  related  to 
Agent  Orange  in  the  last  year  and  9.400  of 
them  were  ill  enough  to  be  hospitalised, 
none  for  any  illness  the  VA  says  is  caused 
by  Agent  Orange. 

Vem  Rogers,  a  spokesman  for  the  VA 
Office  of  Public  and  Consumer  Affairs  in 
Chicago,  last  week  said  the  agency  is  "pro- 
viding medical  screening  for  any  veterans 
who  think  they  may  have  a  problem  and  we 
are  doing  so  without  any  medical  proof  in 
the  entire  world  that  a  link  between  Agent 
Orange  and  medical  problems  exists.  There 
is  no  piece  of  paper  by  any  d(x:tor  anywhere 
that  says  anything  at  all  is  caused  by  Agent 
Orange. 

Results  from  Camow's  testing  and  exami- 
nations may  provide  that  piece  of  paper. 

Although  Camow  said  'I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  involved  in  the  politics  of 
this  issue."  he  said  his  diagnosis  of  Davis  "is 
a  matter  of  interpretration  of  studies  of 
people  who  have  the  same  things." 

"It  comies  down  to  a  question  of  whether 
you  believe  something  that  looks  like  a 
duck,  walks  like  a  duck  and  talks  like  a  duck 
is  a  duck.  There  may  be  other  animals  with 
feathers  that  spend  time  in  the  water,  but  a 
duck  is  one  specific  animal  and  people 
should  be  able  to  determine  that  from  inves- 
tigation," Camow  said  in  assessing  the  link 
between  dioxin  and  the  health  of  the  two 
veterans. 
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In  an  Interview  reBtricted  to  the  renilU  of 
the  Dkvte  examlnatkin  and  general  inf orma- 
Uon  about  his  procedures,  Camow  told  the 
Dally  News  "Mr.  Davis  displays  the  same 
aymptona  traditionally  found  in  people  who 
have  been  exposed  to  dioxin.  and  there  Is 
absolute  nothinc  else  in  his  backcround  to 
susgest  any  other  exposure  to  dioxin  than 
the  Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam." 

Aoeoiding  to  both  the  doctor  and  patient. 
Camow's  examination  of  E>avl8  detected  the 
following: 

—High  cholesterol,  high  triglycerides  and 
a  large  concentration  of  fatty  cells  in  his 
blood,  a  condition  normally  found  in  people 
much  older  than  Davis.  These  factors. 
Camow  said,  pose  "a  very  high  risk  of  heart 


—A  lowered  level  of  liver  functions  and  a 
white  blood  cell  count  pattern  that  is  simi- 
lar to  one  in  a  person  whose  immune  system 
is  depressed. 

—Normal  kidney  functions,  but  an  in- 
crease in  uric  acid  level  that  could  lead  to 
kidney  damage  and  bouts  with  gout  or 
goutty  arthritis.  Davis  has  had  attacks  of 
gout  since  1M9.  one  year  after  he  returned 
from  his  Vietnam  service. 

—A  variety  of  nervous  system  dysfunc- 
timts.  The  media  nerve  in  his  right  hand  is 
Inflamed  and  interferes  with  sensory  con- 
duction, a  condition  often  associated  with  a 
degenerative  process.  He  also  suffers  from 
petit  mal  seizures,  which  make  him  nau- 
seous, diay  and  blur  his  vision. 

-AbnormaliUes  in  his  reproductive 
system  which,  although  it  is  still  possible 
for  him  to  father  children,  produce  sperm 
forms  that  are  not  normal  in  their  ability  to 
impregnate  or  are  mutated. 

—An  organically-based  severe  depression 
pointing  to  an  imbalance  of  nourishment  in 
some  of  the  cells  in  his  brain.  DavU  said 
Camow  told  him  he  has  not  suffered  brain 
damage,  but  some  of  the  cells  are  damaged 
to  the  point  where  they  are  unable  to 
absorb  oxygen. 

—His  body  also  has  difficulty  in  the  proc- 
ess of  energy  production  and  transfer, 
which  brings  on  occurrences  of  extreme 
weakness.  Davis  said  the  tesU  indicated  the 
body  produces  an  enzyme  to  fight  the 
dioxin  contamination  which  swells  the  nu- 
cleus of  cells  and  retards  the  flow  of  energy 
through  his  body. 

Gromowski  said  Camow  told  him  a  likely 
cause  of  his  seizures  is  damage  to  his  brain 
caused  by  malformed  ceils.  His  liver  and 
central  nervous  system  are  damaged,  there 
is  a  blockage  in  his  lungs  and  abnormalities 
In  his  blood. 

"Dr.  Camow  told  me  the  diseases  I  have 
are  all  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  dioxin  in 
Agent  Orange,"  Oromowski  said. 

The  diagnoais  of  Oromowski  may  be  espe- 
cially significant  because  while  Davis  was 
assigned  to  a  combat  unit  in  areas  of  Viet- 
nam sprayed  with  Agent  Orange,  Oro- 
mowski was  not.  He  was  assigned  as  a  cook 
in  Da  Nang  base  camp  for  six  months  and 
was  never  sent  into  a  sprayed  area. 

"The  diagnosis  of  John  puts  us  in  the  po- 
sition to  rethink  the  incidenu  of  exposure 
to  included  areas  of  South  Vietnam  previ- 
ously unsuspected  of  posing  a  threat."  Wells 
said. 

Camow  said  his  tests  on  the  three  veter- 
ans involved  "a  study  of  the  patient's  histo- 
ry, a  complete  physical  exam  and  laboratory 
tests  to  measure  the  functions  of  various 
organ  systems;  the  liver,  central  and  periph- 
eral nervous  systems,  cardiovascular  and  re- 
productive systems.  We  also  do  a  series  of 
blood  tests  to  determine  blood  counts  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys." 
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He  said  hia  firm  employs  "the  state  of  the 
art  in  clinical  medicine,"  but  he  has  no 
equipment  or  procedures  not  available  to 
theVA. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  has  the  ca- 
pability to  do  anything  we  can,  but  not 
having  the  results  of  Mr.  Davis'  tests  there, 
I  don't  know  what  type  of  examination  they 
conduct.  The  VA  has  a  two-volume  book  on 
the  research  into  dioxin.  they  know  what  is 
being  done.  They  have  the  toxologists.  bio- 
sUtistkians  and  laboratory  physicians  capa- 
ble of  doing  these  same  tests.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  agree  with 
me, "  Camow  said. 

One  group  of  people  believed  to  liave 
agreed  with  Camow  and  his  tesU  for  ad- 
verse health  effecU  caused  by  dioxin  expo- 
sure are  the  12  memt>ers  of  a  Madison 
County  jury  who  in  August  began  granting 
JudgmenU  of  between  SI  million  and  $1.9 
million  to  each  of  47  railroad  workers  in- 
volved in  an  exposure  related  suit. 

The  workers  charged  in  the  suit  they  had 
suffered  central  nervous  system  damage  and 
cancers  because  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  had  failed  to  protect  them  when 
they  were  involved  in  a  dioxin  clean  up  op- 
eration after  a  rail  accident  in  1979. 

Camow  testified  on  behalf  of  the  workers 
and  described  the  medical  problems  he  has 
detected  in  them  through  his  tests.  After  10 
days  of  his  testimony,  the  jury  decided  the 
workers  had  been  affected  and  began 
making  the  financial  awards. 

In  his  interview  with  the  Daily  News. 
Camow  said  he  was  not  accusing  any  other 
doctors  of  negligence  even  though  the  re- 
sults of  his  tesU  on  Davis  and  Oromowski 
show  different  results  than  the  VA  tests. 

•I  do  not  think  anyone  is  faking  the  tests, 
but  they  may  not  be  doing  all  of  them  and 
may  not  be  viewing  the  resulU  the  same 
way.  We  have  only  examined  three  people 
and  when  and  if  we  do  30  or  more,  we  will 
have  a  t>etter  idea  what  the  effects  are  when 
the  exposure  is  a  constant,"  Camow  said.* 
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vant  macaiine  artielea.  Doc  truly  carw 
about  and  is  supporUve  of  all  hia  atudnti. 
often  dedicating  his  free  time  to  the  writing 
of  college  recommendationa.  gtvinc  extra 
help,  and  even  Inventing  and  bulkUng  hia 
own  inatrumenta.  We  find  that  Doc's  per- 
sonal method  of  teaching  extends  lieyond 
the  clanroom.  creating  a  mutual  respect  be- 
tween him  and  his  students,  and  often  gen- 
erating enduring  f  riendahipa. 

"Doc's  experience  and  skill  as  a  teacher 
has  earned  him  the  praise  of  other  faculty 
along  with  numerous  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. He  is  a  sponsor  of  our  school's  adenoe 
club  and  a  member  of  the  early  graduation 
committee.  An  active  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  Doc 
Rank  has  written  articles  on  physics,  includ- 
ing a  chapter  in  The  Best  of  Physics  from 
Science  Teacher's  Workshop  (Packer  Pub- 
lishing. 1973).  He  also  attends  school  func- 
tions, not  because  he  is  obligated  to  be 
there,  but  because  he  wants  to  l>e. 

Beyond  consistently  excellent  scores  of 
the  Advanced  Placement  tests,  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  students  include  four 
people  being  accepted  at  M.I.T.  This  year 
many  of  his  students  are  going  to  highly  se- 
lected colleges,  often  having  been  admitted 
to  accelerated  medical  programs,  and  receiv- 
ing science  related  corporation  awards. 

I  am  proud  and  touched  to  know 
that  there  is  an  individual  teaching 
the  young  people  of  my  district  whose 
method  of  instruction  would  inspire 
such  admiration  and  genuine  apprecia- 
tion among  his  students.  These  days 
we  are  all  told  of  the  many  things  that 
are  wrong  with  our  cotmtry's  educa- 
tional system.  To  overlook  teachers  of 
the  stature  of  Mr.  Rank,  however, 
would  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
unique  Individuals  who  have  devoted 
their  professional  lives  to  the  educa- 
tion and  the  success  of  their  stu- 
dents.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOC"  RANK 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
recently  contacted  by  the  students  of 
the  advanced  physics  class  at  Glen- 
brook  South  High  School  with  an  un- 
usual but  very  heartening  request. 

These  students  were  aware  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  that  the  Nation 
support  the  sciences  and  do  so  by  rec- 
ognizing outstanding  individuals  in  the 
field.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  instructor  whose  teaching  was 
of  such  a  high  caliber  as  to  make 
him— in  their  estimation— fit  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  outstanding  individual 
in  his  field. 

Their  description  of  him  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  a  faculty  member  in  the  Olenbrook 
School  district  in  Olenview,  Illinois  for  over 
25  years,  "Doc"  Rank  is  one  of  the  innova- 
tors in  the  teaching  of  physics  today.  He 
presents  an  atmosphere  that  encourages 
studenU  to  go  beyond  the  required  assign- 
ments and  explore  physics  in  more  detail, 
organizing  field  trips  and  pointing  out  rele- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  E. 
READ:  DOYEN  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  true 
champion  of  freedom,  Leonard  E. 
Read,  passed  away  on  May  14,  1983. 
Leonard  Read  was  a  man  whose  love 
of  liberty  and  devotion  to  truth  in- 
spired thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  His  influence  will  live  on 
through  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  which  he  established  in 
1946  and  built  into  a  citadel  of  free- 
dom. 

Leonard  Read  was  the  rare  type  of 
individual  we  refer  to  as  well  rotinded. 
He  believed  man's  earthly  purpose  was 
"•  •  •  to  grow,  to  emerge,  to  hatch,  to 
evolve  in  consciousness,  partaking  as 
much  as  he  can  of  infinite  conscious- 
ness." Leonard  lived  according  to  this 
premise.  He  authored  28  books,  trav- 
eled millions  of  miles  delivering  the 
message  of  freedom,  and  gained  many 
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devoted  foBowerg  with  hlg  "power  of 
attnctkm." 

Leonard  will  be  deeply  mtaMd  by  all 
who  were  fbrtunate  to  know  him.  But 
his  optimii^  good  humor,  and  com- 
mitment to  principle  were  oontagiotis. 
They  will  be  a  part  of  all  of  us  who 
sought  Leonard's  tutorsh^. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  eulogy  to  Leonard  E. 
Read,  deliviered  by  Dr.  Hans  F.  Senn- 
holz  of  Or^ve  City  College.  It  follows: 

EIIL0OT  TO  IdOHABB  E.  RSAO 

(Ay  Hans  P.  Sennhois) 

A  wise  man  may  at  tiniea  be  angry  with 
the  world,  or  may  be  grievtatg  for  it.  But  be 
does  not  reteeat  from  It  in  despair,  nor  does 
he  condemn  It  He  obaervea  and  studies  the 
world,  he  may  explore  it  and  use  it.  mindful 
of  man's  noblest  task,  to  make  it  better. 

Leonard  Read  performed  hia  duties  in  this 
world.  The  st>irit  of  liberty  needed  to  t>e  re- 
kindled, virtuous  liberty,  which  is  the  right 
of  doing  all  the  good  in  man's  power,  ac- 
cording to  Ood's  laws.  TO  this  end  Leonard 
devoted  his  life. 

To  Leonard  Read,  death  opened  the  gate 
of  fame  and  Immortality,  and  cloaed  the 
gate  of  fallibility  and  vexation.  It  untied  the 
chains  of  duty  and  put  his  tasks  in  other 
hands. 

Leonard  belonged  to  a  rare  breed  of  men— 
a  bom  erttrepreneur  who  could  have 
■mflTr"*  riches  and  fortunes,  but  chose  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  expansion  of  con- 
sciousness, life,  to  him,  was  a  Journey,  not  a 
home:  a  roa4  on  which  he  could  press  on  to 
Join  his  Credtor. 

For  Leonard  Read  the  material  world  was 
Just  one  among  other  objects  of  man's  con- 
sciousness, bi  his  book  "Deeper  Than  Tou 
Think"  and  in  numerous  passages  of  his 
Journal  he  acknowledged  his  central  pre- 
supposition: the  immortality  of  the  individ- 
ual spirit  or  consciousness.  In  his  own 
words:  "Reduced  to  Its  essence,  this  earthly 
moment  is  only  the  begtaninr.  conscious- 
ness, the  Reality,  is  eternal,  retaining  its 
growth  potential.  Once  this  is  accepted  and 
lived  by,  the  individual  seeks  approval  of 
the  Eternal  Ideal:  his  prime  objective 
cannot  be  fame  before  men.  Daily  actions 
have  a  higher  guide  than  momentary  expe- 
diency: whatever  one  does  is  premiaed  on  his 
highest  concept  of  rightneas  and  righteous- 
ness." 

"What  is  man's  earthly  purpose?"  he 
asked  in  "Aaything  That'a  Peaceful."  which 
probably  is  the  greatest  of  hia  38  books.  "It 
is  to  expand  one's  own  conaciousness  into  as 
near  a  harmony  with  Infinite  Conaciousness 
as  it  is  within  the  power  of  each,  or.  in  more 
lay  terms,  to  see  how  nearly  one  can  come 
to  a  realisation  of  those  creative  potentiali- 
ties peculiar  to  one's  own  person,  each  of  us 
being  different  In  this  respect." 

Surely  Leonard  Read's  own  consciousness 
approached  the  perfect  harmony  he  sought 
He  achieved  the  complete  realisation  of  his 
creative  potcntlallMes. 

Leonard  Read  created  a  "home"  for  the 
friends  of  fneedom  everywhere.  When  pessi- 
mism was  rife  and  freedom  was  engulfed  by 
hostile  forots,  he  built  The  Foundation  for 
Economic  Bducation  on  a  solid  foundaticm 
and  made  It  the  training  ground  for  a  new 
generation  of  teachers  and  aeholara.  He  es- 
tabllahed  aa  educational  organisation  that 
withstood  the  test  at  time  and  faces  the 
future  with  confidence.  But  above  all.  in 
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more  than  three  decades  he  sustained  the 
phHoaophy  of  freedom  through  his  prolific 
wrtttnc.  through  seminars  for  students. 
hHSinfi mm  and  profeaskmal  people,  and 
through  contacts  with  schools  and  colleges 
that  sought  his  guidance. 

The  visitor  to  FEX  senses  the  presence  of 
Leonard  and  other  kindred  souls,  with 
eomraon  Idetys  and  feelings.  The  FEE  spirit 
is  reasnirlng  and  contageous.  It  inspired  the 
creation  of  numerous  similar  organisations 
at  home  and  abroad.  F.  A.  Harper  left  FEE. 
after  ten  years  on  Ltonard's  senior  staff,  to 
found  the  Institute  for  Humane  Studies  in 
Menlo  Park.  California.  Disciples  created 
"freedom  centers"  and  "institutes"  through- 
out  the  country.  In  other  countries  FEE 
aluouii  and  friends  modeled  their  work  after 
that  of  The  Foundation  in  Irvington. 
Manuel  F.  Ayau  buUt  a  new  university  in 
Ouatamala  City.  To  all  of  them.  FEE'S  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  of  liberty  has  been  an 
inspiration  that  breathes  new  hope  for  the 
future  and  instills  them  with  courage  and 
confidence. 

Leonard  was  a  pathfinder  for  freedom 
who  carried  his  spirit  into  daily  action.  He 
was  the  dean  of  freedom  scholars  with  a 
passionate  love  of  excellence  everywhere 
and  in  everything.  He  loved  it  in  himself,  in 
his  own  alert  mind,  in  his  own  spirit,  and  in 
others. 

There  were  two  lives  in  Leonard  Read,  the 
life  of  his  actions  that  now  has  ended,  and 
the  life  of  his  thought  that  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  man  everywhere. 

In  his  last  book.  "The  Path  of  Duty",  writ- 
ten aind  published  in  1982.  when  the  curtain 
of  life  was  descending  slowly,  Leonard  re- 
turned once  more  to  his  ultimate  guide  to 
duty:  the  Ten  Commandments.  And  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  book  he  once  more  re- 
minded us  of  the  transcendent  power  of  doc- 
trine of  example.  He  was  truly  convinced 
that  example  has  more  followers  than  logic 
and  reason.  He  would  call  it  the  "power  of 
attraction."  "Become  so  proficient  in  under- 
standing and  explaining  freedom  that 
others  will  seek  your  tutorship."  He  would 
say  to  us;  "Ours  is  a  learning  problem  and 
not  a  selling  problem." 

Leonard  laid  down  his  pen  citing  the 
words  of  the  American  poet  William  Cullen 
Bryant: 

Greatness  lies,  not  in  being  strong,  but  in 
the  right  using  of  strength.  ...  He  is  the 
greatest  whose  strength  carries  up  the  most 
hearts  by  the  attraction  of  his  own." 

Indeed,  Leonard  Read  was  one  of  the 
greatest  He  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  all  of 
us.  and  lifted  our  hearts.* 


SHIRLEY  T.  HOLLAND 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  SISISKY,  Mr.  Speaker.  Virgin- 
ians justly  take  great  pride  in  our 
State's  tradition  of  public  service.  Re- 
cently, Virginia  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  of  her  most  able  citizen  legisla- 
tors. Shirley  HoUand  of  Windsor.  Va., 
a  public  servant  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  words.  I  include  the  May  17  edito- 
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rial  from  the  Virginten-PUot  in  the 
Rbcoro  as  a  tribute  to  liis  years  of 
service  to  Virginia: 

Shiriey  T.  Holland,  who  died  last  week  at 
his  Windsor  home  in  western  Tidewater, 
was.  in  the  most  precise  sense,  a  public  serv- 
ant 

His  living  was  made  as  a  country  banker. 
And  he  was  a  successful  one.  The  Farmers 
Bank  of  Windsor  opened  Its  doors  in  1919 
with  Mr.  Holland  as  the  founder  and  one- 
man  staff.  This  was  no  computerised  finan- 
cier, but  rather,  a  local  businessman  who 
loaned  on  character.  In  the  early  days,  he 
swept  the  bank  floors  and  stoked  a  coal 
stove  to  keep  down  expenses. 

This  bank  thrived  and  weathered  the  De- 
pression and  stands  today  as  a  montiment  to 
Shirley  Holland. 

His  sons  are  his  legacy,  as  well:  among  this 
successful  group  of  offspring  are  a  state  sen- 
ator and  a  former  mayor  of  Virginia  Beach. 

But  more  Virginians  knew  Mr.  Holland  as 
a  20-year  veteran  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
representing  the  counties  of  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Nansemond  and  the  city  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Insur- 
ance and  Banking  Committee  and  a  senior 
member  of  several  other  panels. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  never  faced  an  election 
challenge,  was  one  of  a  tight-knit  cadre  of 
rural  lawmakers  that  guided  the  state 
through  some  of  its  most  turbulent  times. 
Virginia  changed  dramatically  from  1948, 
when  Mr.  Holland  entered  the  House,  to 
1966,  when  he  voluntarily  retired. 

Mr.  Holland  recognized  that  government 
would  have  to  accommodate  this  transfor- 
mation. In  the  early  1960s,  for  example,  he 
championed  legislation  to  allow  tnnks  to 
merge  across  city  and  county  lines.  This 
raised  some  eyebrows,  because  a  small-town 
banker  wouldn't  normally  be  expected  to 
favor  laws  making  it  easier  for  large  banks 
to  move  in. 

But  Mr.  Holland  argued— sensibly— that 
unless  Virginia  loosened  its  merger  restric- 
tions, in-state  banks  would  never  be  large 
enough  to  meet  the  borrowing  needs  of  busi- 
nesses and  industry  here,  forcing  them  to  go 
to  New  York  for  capital. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments  were 
changes  in  the  state  retirement  system  that 
allowed  teachers  and  other  sUte-paid  em- 
ployees to  retire  at  age  60;  a  bill  that  elimi- 
nated annual  taxes  on  money  in  individual 
bank  accounts:  and  legislation  that  created 
the  Virginia  Industrial  Development  Corp., 
an  early  effort  to  pull  more  jobs  into  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  one  of  his  final  speeches,  he  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  declared: 
"Change  is  all  around  us  and  we  must  do 
those  things  that  need  to  be  done  for  Vir- 
ginia and  her  people.  We  have  made  com- 
mendable progress  but  much  more  is 
needed.  The  record  is  good,  but  not  good 
enough. 

"You  and  Virginia  are  more  than  equal  to 
every  task  that  lies  ahead.  They  are  but  op- 
portunities for  great  accomplishments.  Per- 
haps your  greatest  opportunity  is  to  fulfill 
the  total  commitment  we  have  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Virginia's  youth.  It  is  surely  our 
best  investment  for  the  years  ahead." 

The  words  were  spoken  19  years  ago  by 
the  cigar-smoking  country  banker  from 
Windsor,  but  the  passage  of  time  hasn't 
sapped  their  meaning.* 
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KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  SPRINO- 
FIEIJ>'S  "DEAR  MR.  PRESI- 
DENT" CONTEST 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  ■MMonjURS 
Xm  THB  HOUSS  or  «CPKCSB(TATIVK8 

Tme^dav.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.   Speaker,    the 
Klvanis  Club  of  Springfield.  Mass.. 
has    recently    ctmipleted    Its    third 
annual  "Dear  Mr.  President"  contest. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  en- 
courage high  school  seniors  in  the 
Springfield  area  to  become  more 
awaie  of  political  issues.  Contestants 
select  an  issue  which  interests  them. 
do  research  on  it.  and  draft  a  letter  to 
the  President  indicating  their  point  of 
view  and  the  reasons  which  support  it. 
The  contest  gives  participanU  an  ap- 
/predation  for  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  with  which  a  democratic  form 
of  government  must  deal,  and  provides 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  politi- 
cal process  for  those  about  to  become 
involved  in  it. 

This  year's  contest  was  won  by  Mark 
Aronson  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.  Mark, 
a  student  at  Longmeadow  High 
School,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  on 
one  of  the  most  important  Jurispru- 
dential problems  faced  by  our  legal 
system,  the  applicability  of  the  insan- 
ity defense.  I  want  to  include  Mark's 
thought-provoking  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  RaooBD  and  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  him  for  the  work  that  he  did 
on  it.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
other  prise  winners  in  this  year's  con- 
test: John  P.  Sullivan.  Springfield.  Ca- 
thedral High  School:  Elizabeth  M. 
Dougal.  Springfield.  Cathedral  High 
School:  Debra  Villeneuve.  Springfield. 
Technical  High  School:  Anne  M. 
Keaney.  Springfield.  Cathedral  High 
School:  Roderick  Squier.  Longmeadow. 
Longmeadow  High  School:  and  John 
G.  Lavoie.  Ludlow.  Cathedral  High 
School.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Spring- 
field for  its  sponsorship  of  this  valua- 
ble competitimi.  The  letter  follows: 
ICakk  D.  Akonsom. 
141  Cedar  Rd.,  Lonffmeadow.  Mass., 

April  2S.  19»3. 
ThePusnwiT. 
The  WhiU  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  llB.  PsssiDnrr  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant JMUCT  in  recent  years,  both  region- 
slly  and  naUonally.  is  the  "not  giiilty  by 
reuon  of  insanity"  law.  This  present  law. 
Chapter  133  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws,  which  has  allowed  dangerous  crimi- 
naia  such  as  John  Hinckley.  Jr.  and  Vernal 
Walford.  to  name  two.  to  be  exempt  from 
prison  sentences.  Is  now  under  intense  criti- 
cism. 

I  support  the  creation  of  a  new  verdict, 
guilty  but  insane,  which  abolishes  the  "not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity"  plea.  This 
change  allows  for  three  verdicts  available  to 
the  Judge  and  Jury:  guilty  but  insane,  not 
guOty.  and  guilty.  The  new  verdict,  guilty 
iHit  insane,  states  that  an  insane  person  who 
lacked  the  Intent,  but  did  commit  a  criminal 
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act  is  not  crlrainaliy  liable  for  the  act.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  on  the  defendant 
to  prove  Insanity,  rather  than  on  the  pros- 
ecution to  prove  sanity. 

The  "not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity"  law 
Is  often  referred  to  In  legal  circles  as  the 
"McNaughten  rule",  named  after  a  19th- 
century  assassin  who  killed  a  man  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Ttw  court  ruled  that  the  defendant  can't  be 
held  responsible  for  a  crime  if  he  cannot 
Judge  between  right  and  wrong.  Thus,  the 
"not  giiUty  by  reason  of  Insanity"  law  was 
bom.  Currently  a  U.S.  federal  law  and  the 
law  used  by  most  sUtes.  Including  my  own. 
It  is  clearly  outdated  and  ambiguous. 

Ever  since  it  became  law.  this  ruling  tias 
been  criticized  for  lU  leniency  toward  per- 
sons who  clearly  have  a  criminal  intent.  The 
wording  of  this  law  causes  a  role-reversal  In 
which  the  victim  is  perceived  as  being  in  the 
wrong— that  is.  at  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

In  the  past  10  years,  due  to  more  liberal 
laws  concerning  mental  patients'  rights,  this 
problem  has  increased  tenfold.  It  is  at  the 
point  now  where  liberty  has  almost  become 
license:  the  fact  that  one  person  may  kill 
another  and  get  away  "scot-free"  has 
become  a  frequent  reality. 

Massachusetts  Representatives  Iris  Hol- 
land. William  Robinson,  and  Steven  Pierce 
have  filed  legislation  which  would  correct 
this  problem  in  Massachusetts.  They  have 
proposed  a  strong,  humane  package  which 
includes  the  three  verdicts  available  to 
Judge  and  jury,  as  mentioned,  and  if  imple- 
mented, will  protect  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  provide  a  responsible  means 
of  monitoring  those  judged  to  be  criminally 
insane. 

This  new  guilty  but  insane  verdict  clarifies 
Chapter  123  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws  by  creating  a  strict  statutory  defini- 
tion where  none  existed  before.  It  does  not 
hold  the  person  criminally  responsible  for 
the  act.  but  neither  does  it  absolve  him.  The 
person  is  found  guilty  of  committing  the 
act.  but  his  sUte  of  mental  health  may  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  sentencing.  This  is 
different  from  finding  a  person  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity,  which  acquits  the 
person  for  an  act  he  has  committed. 

This  stricter  law  protecU  the  public's 
rights  by  making  it  harder  for  an  individual 
judged  criminally  insane  to  be  released  ear- 
lier, and  easier  for  the  state  to  monitor  him 
within  the  system. 

Following  release,  this  law  would  allow 
the  criminal  court  to  exert  more  control 
over  the  individual.  A  person  found  guilty 
but  insane  will  have  to  undergo  examina- 
tions and  observations.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  examinations  be  performed  every  six 
months  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  recommendation  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Insanity  Defense  to 
shift  the  legal  burden  to  prove  insanity  to 
the  defendant  further  supports  my  view. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mask  D.  Aromsom.* 
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DASCHLE  C08PONSOR8  LEOISLA- 
"nON  TO  SPUR  ALCOHOL  FUEL 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  south  DAKOTA 

ni  THX  HOU8X  or  KSPanBHTATIVn 
TueMfay.  May  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  today  with  Con- 
gressman DoaoAH.  Congressman  Pat 
RoantTs  of  Kansas,  and  Congresswom- 
an  VnciniA  Smtth  of  Nebraska  in  the 
introduction  of  legislation  which  will 
facilitate  the  construction  of  new  alco- 
hol fuel  plants  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuel. 

Since  1979.  a  new  industry  has  been 
emerging  in  America,  the  alcohol  fuel 
industry.  In  1978.  this  emerging  indus- 
try was  virtually  nonexistent  and  the 
use  of  alcohol  produced  from  com  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  as  a 
fuel  was  practically  unknown.  Despite 
record-high  interest  rates  and  other 
equally  imfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions, conditions  which  have  forced 
even  the  most  well-established  and 
best-managed  companies  in  the  Nation 
to  seek  mere  economic  survival,  the 
domestic  production  of  alcohol  fuel 
has  developed  and  expanded  into  an 
industry  which  today  numbers  80  op- 
erating plants.  In  1982.  the  sale  of  eth- 
anol  fuel  doubled  to  more  than  200 
million  gallons  and  in  March  of  this 
year  a  record  35  million  gallons  of  fuel 
ethanol  were  sold.  The  sale  of  alcohol 
fuel  is  projected  to  increase  substan- 
tially again  this  year  and  200  million 
bushels  of  com  are  expected  to  be  uti- 
lized for  fuel  alcohol  production 
during  1983. 

The  benefits  of  our  emerging  domes- 
tic alcohol  fuel  production  industry 
are  nimierous.  but  chief  among  them 
are  new  Job  opportunities,  increased 
economic  activity,  expanded  markets 
and  higher  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, reduced  energy  imports,  ad- 
ditional tax  revenue  sources,  and  re- 
duced taxpayer  cost  for  agricultural 
price-support  programs.  In  comparison 
to  the  poor  performance  and  problems 
of  our  national  economy  in  recent 
years,  the  record  and  contributions 
made  by  the  domestic  alcohol  fuel  in- 
dustry are  certainly  remarkable. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  production  of 
alcohol  fuel  has  increased  dramatical- 
ly, but  the  potential  is  even  greater. 
The  legislation  being  introduced 
today.  H.R.  3101.  will  aid  in  achieving 
this  potential  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  guarantee,  in 
kind,  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  made  between 
commodity  producers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  alcohol  fuel.  By  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guarantee 
in  kind,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  be  utilized  in  the 
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production  of  alcohol  fuel,  existing 
plans  for  constructing  new  alcohol 
fuel  plants  can  be  finallied  and  the 
production  of  alcohol  fuel  wUl  increase 
with  the  rOBultlng  subBtanUal  benefits 
for  the  Na4on.« 
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IN  HONOR  OF  DONALD  J. 
GRECO.  OUTGOING  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  LONG  BEACH 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  GLENiTiiL  ANDERSON 

OrCAURHUnA 

IK  THB  aonsx  or  RXntBBllTATIVn 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Vit.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commimity  of  Long  Beach  has  been 
privileged  to  have  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Donald  J,  Greco  as  president  of 
the  Long  Beach  Medical  Association 
for  the  past  year.  A  ceremony  honor- 
ing Dr,  Greco  will  be  held  on  Jiuie  II 
at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  Long  Beach, 
when  a  new  president  will  be  installed. 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  personal  gratitude  to  Dr, 
Greco  for  his  17  years  of  service  to  our 
community  as  a  practicing  dermatolo- 
gist. 

Dr,  Greco  was  graduated  from  Drake 
College  in  Des  Moines  in  1944  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  fnun  Creighton 
University  in  1948,  He  served  his  in- 
tomship  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Des 
Moines  and  served  his  residency  at 
Pennsylvania  University  and  UCLA, 
Dr,  Greco  then  served  as  an  Army 
medical  officer  in  Korea  and  Japan.  A 
member  of  the  Society  of  Investigative 
Dermatology.  Dr,  Greco  has  been 
practicing  in  Long  Beach  since  1956. 
Away  from  the  office,  Dr,  Greco 
enjoys  playing  tennis,  golfing,  and 
fishing,  H«  and  his  wife.  Teresa,  are 
residents  of  Huntington  Beach,  and 
have  four  children— Richard,  David. 
Kris  Ann.  and  Lisa. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Don  on  his  many  contributions 
to  the  Long  Beach  Medical  Association 
and  to  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  We 
wish  him.  his  wife  Teresa,  and  their 
four  children  the  very  best  in  their 
future  endeavors.* 
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the  Sussex-Surry  Dispatch  on  BCay  4. 
details  the  excellent  reasons  for  Con- 
gress to  reauthorize  such  a  worthy 
program. 

Riramm  8harih>-:  Plar  Is  Very  Valuable 

The  General  Revenue  Siiaring  Plan  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  the  program  will  be  before 
Congress  at  Its  present  session  for  approval 
or  disapproval.  The  program  was  started  by 
the  government  in  1972,  and  has  been  re-en- 
acted three  times,  the  last  time  being  in 
19M  for  three  years. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best-operated  Federal  plans,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  states,  counties  and  municlpali- 
Mes.  Instead  of  granting  money  for  certain 
specified  projects,  the  various  divisions  of 
population  are  given  their  proportionate 
share  In  one  fixed  grant,  and  the  usage  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  various  govern- 
ing units.  The  federal  government  main- 
tains a  degree  of  supervision  so  that  when 
ctuuges  of  wrongful  use  are  made  it  may  in- 
vestigate, but  otherwise  the  state  and  local 
officials  are  permitted  to  use  their  own 
Judgment.  We  believe  there  is,  or  has  been, 
one  restriction,  the  money  may  not  be  used 
to  replace  local  taxes,  it  must  be  used  entire- 
ly for  legitimate  projects  within  each  unit  of 
government  where  other  funds  are  not 
available.  This  enables  the  local  officials  to 
meet  needs  which  arise  that  are  legitimate 
for  the  well-being  of  their  propsective  areas. 

The  plan  of  a  fixed  one-time  grant  with 
local  authority  to  use  the  funds  in  the  most 
desirable  manner  has  not  only  proved  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  also  has  eliminated  the  loss 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  money  which  might 
have  been  spent  on  costly  project  reviews 
and  "red  tape  "  in  federal  supervision.  If  the 
categorical  system  had  been  followed  the 
federal  government  would  have  to  pass  on 
the  validity  of  every  project  before  the 
money  was  issued,  and  that  would  mean  a 
loss  of  time  and  a  great  waste  of  the  funds. 
More  than  450  units  of  government  in 
North  Carolina  have  this  year  petitioned 
the  federal  government  to  continue  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan  for  another  period  of 
years.  Scotland  Neck  has  joined  these  450 
units  in  their  approval  for  continuation  of 
the  system. 

All  that  is  required  is  that  the  various 
units  of  government  have  honest  officials  to 
handle  the  funds  and  to  use  them  properly. 
It  should  always  be  easy  to  meet  these  two 
conditions.  It  certainly  is  in  Scotland  Neck, 
and  the  County  of  Halifax.  The  program  is 
valuable  and  should  be  continued  by  Con- 
gress. Write  your  Congressman  and  urge  his 
approval.* 


REVENUE  SHARING  PLAN  IS 
VERY  VALUABLE 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

or  visoimA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESSMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1983 

m  Mr.  SISlSKY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  shared  effort  which 
works  best  between  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  a  proven  record  of 
success  and  one  which  addresses  needs 
which  would  otherwise  go  unmet.  The 
following  editorial,  which  amieared  in 


YOUTH  SERVICE  PROGRAM  HU- 
MANITARIAN AWARDS  TO 
EMMA  JANE  AND  TOM  RILEY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families.  I  call  upon  all  Memtters 
of  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring 
Etouna  Jane  Riley  and  Tom  Riley  on 
their  receipt  of  the  Himianitarian 
Award  of  the  youth  service  program. 
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Both  Emma  Jane  and  Tom  have 
demonstrated  their  deep  personal 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren in  Orange  County.  Calif.,  and 
throughout  our  State.  Theirs  is  sn  ex- 
traordinary personal  concern  which 
serves  as  a  model  of  dedication  and 
volunteerism  for  every  American  to 
follow. 

Emma  Jane  and  Tom  have  been  the 
most  influential  fundraisers  for  a 
number  of  important,  community- 
based  service  organizations.  They  have 
chaired  the  annual  Sister's  Fund  for 
Youth  Fashion  Show,  which  hss  fea- 
tured many  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Orange  Coimty  community.  They  also 
chaired  the  Elxecutive  Walk  and 
served  as  members  of  the  Women's 
Cabinet,  in  conjunction  with  the 
March  of  Dimes  ftmd  drive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  national  tragedy  of  family  vio- 
lence, and  this  House  will  soon  vote  to 
strengthen  the  Child  Abu^  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  tragically  demonstrated 
in  the  last  several  years,  as  the  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse  and  domestic  vio- 
lence has  grown  rapidly.  We  know 
that  commimity-based  shelters  and 
treatment  facilities  provide  essential 
and  valuable  aid  to  abuse  victims  of  all 
ages  and  from  all  social  and  economic 
backgrounds.  For  that  reason.  I  want 
to  particularly  commend  the  Rileys 
for  their  leadership  in  the  fund  drive 
for  the  construction  of  the  Orange- 
wood  Home  for  Abused  and  Battered 
Children  in  Orange  Coimty. 

The  other  groups  and  organizations 
which  Emma  Jane  and  Tom  Riley 
have  supported  read  like  a  compendi- 
um of  children's  organizations  in  their 
community.  A  total  listing  would  be 
exhausting,  but  let  me  cite  Just  a  few 
of  those  who  have  benefited  from  the 
tireless  efforts  of  these  outstanding 
citizens:  the  Braille  Institute:  Interna- 
tional Orphans.  Inc.:  the  ChUdren's 
Hospital  of  Orange  County;  the 
United  Way;  the  Leadership  Council 
for  Orangewood;  the  Orange  Coimty 
toys  for  tots  program:  Big  Brothers  of 
Orange  County:  Angelitos  de  Oro; 
Women's  Cabinet  of  the  March  of 
Dimes;  the  Executive  Walk;  Klarch  of 
Dimes:  Mardan  Center  for  Educational 
Therapy;  the  Albert  Sitton  Home;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Society  Devoted  to  the 
Sacred  Heart;  the  Girl  Scouts:  and  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  youth  service 
program,  which  has  chosen  Emma 
Jane  and  Tom  for  their  Youth  Service 
Award.  They  could  not  have  chosen 
two  more  selfless  citizens  who  have 
committed  their  total  energies  to  the 
betterment  of  the  lives  of  children. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  served  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  children 
through  the  private,  voluntary,  and 
charitable  sector.  I  also  want  to  men- 
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tkm.  however.  Tom's  public  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Orange  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  on  which  he  has 
served  as  the  county's  leading  defend- 
er of  programs  that  serve  children  in 
need.  At  we  have  tried  to  demonstrate 
on  the  Federal  level  in  the  Congress. 
Tom  has  shown  that  preventive  serv- 
ice programs  for  children  are  cost  ef- 
feeUve.  that  they  work,  and  that  they 
save  far  more  in  the  long  nm  than  we 
could  save  by  Ignoring  the  needs  of 
our  children  and  their  families  today. 
Tom  also  served  as  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  as  the 
tmpector  general  of  the  Corps  before 
entering  political  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  focused  much  of  his  leg- 
islative activity  on  the  betterment  of 
oiu-  children,  and  particularly  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families.  I  rec- 
ognise that  however  sound  the  pro- 
grams we  write  in  Congress,  success 
depends  on  the  commitment  and  the 
efforts  of  concerned  men  and  women 
in  the  commimities  of  this  Nation. 
Emma  Jane  and  Tom  Riley  are  glow- 
ing examples  of  that  commitment 
where  the  programs  are  run  and 
where  the  services  are  delivered:  at  the 
local  level. 

I  salute  their  long  record  of  commit- 
ment and  achievement,  and  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  this,  body  Joins 
me  in  congratulating  them  on  receiv- 
ing the  YSP  Award  and  in  thanking 
them  personally  for  their  many  phi- 
lanthropies on  behalf  of  children.* 


HOBorrowN  boy  makes  good 
HON.  LARRyT.  HOPKINS 

or  kuttucky 
ni  THE  House  or  REPUSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  word 
of  mouth  in  a  small  town  is  the  best 
advertiser,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  learn 
that  Time  magazine  heard  the  mes- 
sage from  our  small  town,  George- 
town. Ky. 

John  Haggin  Cooper,  of  George- 
town, was  named  "Time  Magazine 
Quality  Dealer  for  1983 '—in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  smallest  volume 
dealer  of  the  14  national  winners  to 
date,  selling  10  or  11  new  cars  or 
trucks  every  month. 

Some  of  the  biggest  men  I  know 
come  from  small  towns,  and  John 
Haggin  Cooper  is  the  latest  example  of 
a  hometown  boy  making  good. 

I  could  not  be  prouder  of  John 
Haggin.  because  his  reputation  as  a 
man  who  will  treat  customers  fairly. 
who  can  be  trusted,  and  who  also  con- 
tributes to  his  community,  has 
stretched  all  the  way  to  such  metropo- 
lises as  Lexington.  Winchester.  Cyn- 
thiana,  Frankfort— and  beyond. 

As  John  Haggin  Cooper's  Congress- 
man. I  include  in  the  Congkessional 
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RicoaD  a  feature  about  him,  written 
in  the  May  issue  of  Automotive  Execu- 
tive: 

[Prom  the  Automotive  Executive.  May 

1963] 

Jom  Hagoih  Coorsa:  A  Bic  Pish  m  Amy 

POIfD 

(By  Ben  Pope) 
Oeorgetown  is  Kentucky  personified.  It 
was  in  tije  heart  of  the  burley  tobacco  belt 
and  thoroughbred  horse  country— Oeorge- 
town—that  bourbon  whiskey  was  discovered 
accidently  when  a  cooper  went  to  sleep  and 
scorched  the  inside  of  an  oak  barrel.  The  re- 
sulting liquor  had  a  smoothness  and  taste 
that  says  "Kentucky"  around  the  world. 

Oeorgetown  is  also  the  home  of  Logan, 
Haggin  A  Cooper  Ford  and  its  "manager." 
John  Haggin  Cooper,  who  was  named  Time 
Magasine  Quality  Dealer  of  the  Year  at  this 
year's  NAOA  convention.  John  Haggin 
Cooper  may  well  be  the  personification  of 
the  smalltown  auto  dealer,  but  it  didn't 
start  out  that  way. 

John  Haggin  Cooper  had  as  glamorous 
and  exciting  an  introduction  to  manhood  as 
a  self-described  country  boy  could  ask. 

A  football  scholarship  to  the  local  college. 
A  trip  on  a  luxury  liner  to  Europe  as  a 
member  of  a  dance  band  and  a  summer  of 
kicking  around  a  continent  preparing  for 
war  in  1939.  ( -Everyone  knew  it  would  start 
as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  in.") 

A  stint  at  the  state  university  and  then 
enrollment  in  the  first  "Ninety-Day- 
Wonder"  class  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. Service  as  an  ensign  on  a  destroyer 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  including  some  time 
with  the  British  sur\ivors  of  Dunkirk  who 
were  regrouping  in  Iceland. 

Plight  training  when  he  reached  the  re- 
quired 21  years  of  age.  Aircraft  carrier  land- 
ings. A  crash,  recovery  and  reassignment  to 
multi-engine  aircraft.  ("The  PBY  was  the 
only  plane  that  moved  faster  off  the  assem- 
bly line  than  in  the  air.") 

V-E  and  V-J  days,  back  to  college  and  fi- 
nally a  degree  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, his  fourth  school  of  higher  learning 
and  almost  10  years  after  he  started  at 
Oeorgetown  College. 

An  agent  with  the  FBI.  Washington.  Hol- 
lywood. Miami.  Keeping  track  of  Bugsy 
Siegel.  Mickey  Cohen.  Johnny  Roselli  and 
that  crowd  and  playing  a  bit  part  in  a  black- 
and-white  thriller  with  Lloyd  Nolan  and 
Broderick  Crawford.  ("Mr.  Hoover  was  in 
his  40s  then  and  energetic.  We  got  paid 
$4,800  a  year  for  a  48-hour  week,  but  he  ex- 
pected you  to  work  70.") 

In  1950.  all  this  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
John  Haggin  Cooper's  father  needed  help 
with  his  Pord  dealership  in  Oeorgetown. 
There  was  never  a  question  whether  he 
would  come  back.  And  he  has  never  regret- 
ted it. 

Neither  have  the  people  of  Oeorgetown. 
John  Haggin  ("Half  the  people  call  me  John 
Haggin.  Half  call  me  Johnnie.  After  this 
interview,  you'll  call  me  dull  and  boring") 
goes  quietly  about  doing  things  for  the  com- 
munity and  its  people. 

And  he  sells  cars.  Not  a  lot  of  them.  But 
about  eight  out  of  10  who  buy  from  Logan. 
Haggin  St  Cooper  come  back  for  seconds, 
thirds  and  fourths.  His  employees  are  also 
loyal.  The  nine  employees  have  been  work- 
ing there  an  average  of  about  15  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  led  to 
John  Haggin  Cooper  being  named  Time 
Magazine  Quality  Dealer  of  the  Year  for 
1983.  He  U  believed  to  be  the  smallest 
volume  dealer  of  the  14  national  winners 
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chosen  to  date.  When  (actors  such  as  com- 
munity aervkx.  customer  loyalty,  profltabU- 
ity,  ethics,  employee  atUtude  and  share  of 
market  were  fed  into  a  computer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Micliigan's  Graduate  School  of 
Busineaa  AdminlstraUon.  John  Haggin's 
name  led  all  the  rest. 

"I  couldn't  have  been  more  amazed."  he  i> 
says.  "When  they  got  the  20  finalisU  out 
there  on  the  stage  at  Las  Vegas  and  started 
talking  about  the  winner.  I  guess  I  wasn't 
paying  too  much  attention.  They  mentioned 
that  the  winner  had  been  a  Navy  pilot,  but  I 
thought,  'So  were  a  lot  of  guys.'  Then  they 
mentioned  the  PBI  and  I  thought,  'Wait  a 
minute.  My  Ood,  it  might  be  me.' 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  have  any  remarks  pre- 
pared, so  I  Just  told  them  I  was  pleased  to 
accept  the  award  before  I  had  to  file  under 
Chapter  11." 

Things  certainly  don't  seem  that  bad  at 
Logan,  Haggin  &  Cooper.  (Logan  and 
Haggin  were  financial  backers  of  John  Coo- 
per's father,  Henry  M.,  when  the  dealership 
was  established  to  sell  Fords  in  1917,  but 
they  never  took  an  active  part.)  Still  located 
in  the  original  buUding.  which  is  listed  as  an 
historical  landmark,  the  dealership  is  small 
but  busy.  The  3-car  showroom  (a  new  Thun- 
derbird  fills  it  pretty  well  by  itself)  is 
backed  by  a  large  service  area  that,  among 
other  things,  keeps  most  of  the  town's 
police  and  sheriff  patrol  cars  moving. 

A  used-car  lot.  which  on  go(xl  months 
moves  about  15  cars  and  trucks,  is  around 
the  comer  on  Oeorgelown's  main  street. 
And  a  new-car  stock  of  about  20  is  across 
the  street  from  the  showroom  next  door  to 
the  county  court  house.  In  the  708,  the  deal- 
ership used  to  sell  about  that  many  every 
month.  Today,  it's  more  like  four  to  six  new 
cars  and  maybe  five  new  trucks  per  month. 
But  John  Haggin  makes  a  profit  ( "more 
than  some  300-car-per-month  dealers  I 
know")  by  keeping  overhead  low,  giving 
good  service  and  treating  customers  fairly. 

"Theres  no  magic  to  running  an  automo- 
bile dealership,  and  every  dealer  knows 
what  his  problems  are.  Some  work  at  cor- 
recting their  deficiencies  while  others  don't. 
Its  as  simple  as  that. "  John  Haggin  says. 

"In  a  small  town  like  this,  if  a  customer 
feels  something  isnt  right,  he  doesn't  have 
any  layers  of  management  to  go  though.  He 
comes  right  here  to  see  me,  and  we  work  it 
out.  I  have  a  feeling  tiiat's  the  best  advertis- 
ing we've  got."  he  says. 

In  the  community.  John  Haggin  is  Just  as 
direct— although  less  visible— than  he  is  as 
the  only  salesman  and  owner  of  an  auto 
dealership. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  local  and  state 
groups  but  shuns  holding  office.  He  is 
almost  constantly  raising  funds  for  various 
Democratic  candidates  but  has  never  sought 
an  elected  position.  He  also  spends  most 
weekends  helping  the  Sisters  of  the  VisiU- 
tlon  at  nearby  Cardone  monastery.  John 
Haggin  was  instrumental  in  getting  two  ele- 
vators installed  for  the  aging  nuns  and  their 
nursing  home  patients. 

At  the  same  time,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  he  can  still  be  as  spirited  as  he  was  as  a 
Navy  pilot  on  leave.  Like  all  "real"  Kentuck- 
ians,  he  is  frequently  at  the  track  express- 
ing his  monetary  opinion  on  which  horse 
will  run  fastest.  He  has  front-row  season 
tickets  for  University  of  Kentucky  baaebaU 
at  nearby  Lexington.  And  he  has  one  of  the 
finest  mint-for-Juelps  patches  in  the  area. 

But  what  John  Haggin  treasures  more 
than  even  his  Wildcat  tickets  are  hU  roots 
and  his  many  friends.  The  roots,  and  a  great 
admiration  for  his  father,  brought  him  back 
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to  Georgetown  and  away  from  the  bright 
lights. 

"Dad  couldn't  get  any  help  and  he  was 
Just  beginntnc  to  get  sonc  can  after  the 
war."  he  says  of  his  return  home.  "Be  sakl 
to  me  that  after  the  bkMtd.  sweat  and  tears 
of  starting  up  the  dealership.  I  could  come 
badt  and  take  all  the  glory  for  selling  a  lot 
of  cars." 

Actually,  times  were  Just  as  exciting  at  the 
beginning  m  1917.  Crews  from  the  dealer- 
ship would  go  down  to  the  train  depot  and 
assemble  Model  Ts  shipped  in  from  Dear- 
bom.  Henry  Cooper  was  selling  ISO  cars  a 
month.  Of  course,  he  had  to  teach  his  cus- 
tomers to  drive  first,  but  it  was  all  great  fun. 
To  prove  tke  advantages  of  the  new  horse- 
leas  carriaoe,  C(x>per  accepted  a  challenge 
from  the  owner  of  a  fine  trotting  horae  for  a 
race  from  the  livery  stable  to  the  bridge 
over  the  ereek  on  Cindnnati  Pike.  The 
horse  won  by  a  confortaUe  margin  as  the 
whole  town  cheered  and  paid  off  bets.  But 
the  Pords  kept  selling. 

Jotui  Haggin  likes  remembering  the  past. 
It's  good  to  recall  the  summer  of  '39.  the 
good  buddies  in  the  Navy,  the  days  with  the 
PBI,  and,  most  of  all,  the  relationship  he 
had  with  hk  parents. 

But  John  Haggin  works  for  the  future: 
for  his  community,  for  his  friends,  for  his 
"bride."  Elihor.  and  their  two  children. 

John  Haggin  Cooper  seems  to  be  what  the 
TMQDA  is  all  about:  a  man  who  can  run  a 
business  well  and  still  tiave  time  to  give 
something  back  to  the  commimity.o 


THE  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORSGOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSCNTATIVES 

TVtesday,  May  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gresswoman  Schheider  and  I.  along 
with  62  of  our  colleagues,  are  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
and  economically  attractive  way  to 
help  reduce  the  hazardous-waste  prob- 
lem in  thi$  country. 

Entitled  the  "Hazardous  Waste  Re- 
duction Act  of  1983,"  our  bill  reau- 
thorizes the  superfund  in  a  manner 
that  provides  a  direct  economic  incen- 
tive for  hazardous-waste  reduction,  re- 
cylcing.  and  the  use  of  other  alterna- 
tives to  land  disposal— the  least  desira- 
ble method  of  disposing  of  hazardous 
waste. 

This  bill  is  a  revision  of  legislation 
we  introduced  earlier  this  year.  H.R. 
2503,  and  is  the  product  of  discussions 
with  the  chemical  industry,  the  haz- 
ardous-waste-treatment indtistry  and 
the  environmental  commtmlty. 

These  disctissions  have  focused  on 
strengthehing  the  bill's  basic  concept: 
To  reauthorize  the  superfund  throtigh 
a  fee  system  that  establishes  an  eco- 
nomic disincentive  for  hazardous- 
waste  generation. 

We  believe  these  revisions  make  this 
bill  a  stronger,  improved  version  of  our 
original  legislation. 

What  is  our  rationale  for  this  tail- 
end  fee  system? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anyone  who  skims  the  newspaper 
headlines  these  days  knows  that  haz- 
ardous waste  and  its  disposal  are 
major  problems. 

One  of  the  most  publicized  reasons 
for  this  dilemma  is  the  failure  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  to  enforce  ex- 
isting laws. 

What  has  been  virtually  ignored  Is 
the  fact  that  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
superfund  is  really  only  a  small  part  of 
the  problem.  A  root  cause  of  our  grow- 
ing hasardous-waste  problem  is  the 
basic  structure  of  the  law  under  which 
we  finance  the  superfund— a  law 
which  is  a  textbook  case  of  distorted 
economic  incentives. 

Today  the  superfund  is  financed  by 
a  fee  on  chemicals  and  petroleum  that 
are  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

That  fee  has  absolutely  no  logical 
connection  to  the  actual  amount  of 
waste  disposed. 

Thus,  at  present,  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  any  producer  of 
hazardous  waste  to  recycle  or  to  treat 
the  waste  so  as  to  reduce  its  degree  of 
hazard. 

Under  current  law.  industry  gets  no 
more  economic  reward  for  recycling— 
or  permanently  ridding  us  of  the 
waste— than  it  does  for  transporting 
hazardous  waste  to  the  nearest  land- 
fill—where the  threat  to  public  health 
and  welfare  remains. 

Our  bill  makes  the  Superfund  more 
equitable  and  more  effective  by  creat- 
ing a  logical  connection  t>etween  the 
tax  paid,  and  the  ultimate  quantity  of 
waste  produced:  and  the  quality  of 
management  of  that  waste. 

When  the  Superfund  was  first  en- 
acted, the  current  approach  made 
sense.  At  that  time,  we  simply  did  not 
know  who  generated  waste  and  what 
kinds  they  generated.  Collection  of 
the  tax  from  the  100  or  so  major  oil 
and  chemical  companies  was  a  tracta- 
ble approach.  Now.  however,  we  have 
a  better  picture  of  who  generates 
waste,  what  hazards  it  poses,  and 
where  it  is  ultimately  going  to. 

Our  bill  capitalizes  on  the  improved 
knowledge  of  hazardous  waste  in 
America.  By  shifting  the  tax  to  one  on 
the  amount  of  wastes  actually  dis- 
posed, our  bill  gives  corporate  manag- 
ers—those best  able  to  directly  in- 
fluence plant  operations— the  ability 
to  see  up  front  what  costs  they  will 
face  for  a  given  disposal  option. 

The  disposal  of  wastes  would  then 
become  a  direct  cost  of  doing  business 
and  would  enter  into  the  domain  of 
bottom-line  management  decisions. 

"Thus,  process  changes  that  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  waste  generated 
or  the  use  of  alternatives  to  land  dis- 
pouil.  such  as  recycling,  will  be  re- 
warded by  lower  taxes,  and  therefore. 
become  more  desirable  options. 

The  major  change  from  our  earlier 
bill  is  the  dramatically  simplified  taU- 
end  tax  structure  to  be  employed  in  fi- 
nancing the  Superfund.  Our  new  bill 
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imposes  a  tax  on  the  land  diqwaal  of 
hazardous  waste.  The  tax  rate  is 
higher  for  the  land  disposal  of  toxic 
hazardous  waste  than  it  Is  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nontoxic  hazardous  waste.  No 
tax  is  charged  for  recycling,  reuse,  or 
treatment  of  hazardous  waste. 

Another  change  is  the  Increased  au- 
thorization for  EPA  grants  to  States 
for  enforcing  their  hazardous-waste 
programs  and  for  encouraging  the  use 
of  hazardous-waste-recycling  tech- 
niques. Our  bill  now  authorizes  at 
least  $200  million  annually  for  EPA 
State  grants. 

Finally,  we  have  included  a  new  sec- 
tion to  contribute  to  better  tax  collec- 
tion and  enforcement  imder  the  tail- 
end  tax.  Specifically.  EPA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  in  conjunction 
with  the  States,  are  to  implement 
means  for  estimating  expected  hazard- 
ous-waste generation  on  an  annual 
basis.  This  will  provide  a  benchmark 
with  which  lioth  EPA  and  the  IRS  can 
discern  the  magnitude  of  any  underre- 
porting of  waste  production  that  may 
occur. 

Our  bill  discourages  hazardous-waste 
land  disposal  through  rational  eco- 
nomic incentives.  The  benefits  of  this 
approach  in  terms  of  the  overall  re- 
duction of  risk  to  public  health  and 
safety  from  land  disposal  are  enor- 
mous. 

Congresswoman  Schneider  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  rele- 
vant committees  on  bringing  this  con- 
cept to  the  forefront  of  the  Superfimd 
reauthorization  debate.* 


PREPARE  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently introduced  Gertrude  Berger.  a 
representative  from  CRAFT.  Con- 
cerned Rank  and  File  Teachers,  a 
caucus  within  the  Chicago  Teachers 
Union.  She  spoke  of  the  plight  which 
has  beset  the  educational  system  in 
Chicago.  Money  has  l)een  funneled 
into  the  buildup  of  our  military  pro- 
gram, at  the  direct  expense  of  our  aca- 
demic curriculum.  This  drain  of  fimds 
and  mind  power  must  come  to  an  end. 

I  have  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
programs  which  reduce  defense  within 
reason  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  form  of  the  Dellum's  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  appropriations  alterna- 
tive. It  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
abolish  our  defense  budget  and  its  ap- 
propriations—far from  it.  However,  we 
must  be  as  prudent  and  as  conscious 
with  our  military  allowances  as  we 
have  been  with  other  programs. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  present  the 
statement  made  by  Douglas  Dob- 
meyer,    Director    of    Residents    for. 
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Emergency  Shelter  (REST)  who  »lao 
■poke  at  the  April  23.  1983  pubUc 
hearinc  sponaored  by  the  Chicago 
Peace  CouncU.  The  purpose  of  this 
gathering  was  to  outline  a  plan  to 
meet  the  moat  presalng  needs  facing 
Chicago  by  redirecting  Federal  funds 
back  toward  social  programs  and  away 
from  wasteful  military  spending. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Dob- 
meyer.  Instead  of  preparing  for  war. 
Mr.  Spealier.  we  should  be  preparing 
for  peace. 

The  following  material  was  submit- 
ted for  the  Rkokd: 

RBSnMDm  FOR  EimCENCT  SHKLTn 

Testimony  to  fonun  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
caco  Peace  CouncU  at  Kent  College  of  Law. 
April  24. 1M3. 

Ify  name  is  Douglas  Dobmeyer,  Director 
of  ResklenU  for  Emergency  Shelter 
(REST).  REST  Is  a  prirate  inter-faith  oper- 
ator of  a  shelter  in  the  Uptown/Edgewater 
communities  of  Chicago.  REST  has  been  in 
operation  four  years  as  an  emergency 
winter  time  shelter. 

As  the  Congress  struggles  with  the  cur- 
rent budget  debate  over  the  level  of  defense 
spending,  an  iiKreasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  homeless.  There  are  reliable  esti- 
mates of  2.000.000  homeless  people  nation 
wide.  In  Chicago  there  are  an  estimated 
12.000-25.000  homeless  people. 

During  the  just  completed  program  year 
(November  15,  1982-April  15.  1983)  REST 
provided  13.691  bed  nighte  in  Uptown.  Our 
cost  of  housing  a  person  per  night  was  ap- 
proximately $1.15.  The  City  of  Chicago  op- 
erated a  higher  cost  shelter  at  the  estimated 
per  bed  night  cost  of  $10.00. 

These  figures  illustrate  what  can  be  done 
with  two  approaches  by  private  and  public 
dollars.  While  these  two  examples  address 
part  of  the  problem  in  Chicago,  there  is 
much  to  be  done  locally  and  nation  wide. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  serious  question 
of  priorities  of  the  use  of  federal  revenues. 
An  Increased  amount  Is  demanded  by  the 
President  to  bolster  our  war  capabilities. 
This  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  social 
programs. 

We  can  easily  see  the  effect  of  this  policy 
over  the  last  two  years.  There  are  greater 
numbers  of  people  homeless,  hungry,  and 
without  adequate  medical  atttention. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  say  it  is  wiser 
to  buy  a  missile,  tank,  or  even  bullets  than 
house  our  two  million  homeless.  There  is  no 
rationale  for  this  action.  The  only  outcomes 
of  continued  increases  of  the  defense  budget 
at  the  expense  of  social  programs  will  be: 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  home- 
leas. 

(2)  continued  deterioration  of  the  family 
units  of  the  homeless. 

(3)  an  increase  in  the  prospecU  of  war- 
since  the  U.S.  has  tended  to  use  it's  capacity 
of  technology  in  prior  wars. 

(4)  eventual  use  of  the  poor  as  soldiers  in 
a  future  conflict. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  cost  of  a  bed 
night  to  a  missile.  But  I  believe  it  would  suf- 
fice to  say  the  homeless  issue  could  be  ad- 
dressed very  nicely  by  the  cost  of  several 
mlssUes. 

I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  take  an  ag- 
gressive stance  against  the  administration 
with  the  question  of  defense  budget  in- 
creases v.  social  welfare  cuts.  This  is  clearly 
a  question  of  bread  or  guns  not  butter  or 
guns.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOVIET  ACQUISITION  OP 
AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MAKTUUfO 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  KKPRCSEirrATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Elxport  Admin- 
istration Act  scheduled  before  July  30. 
Congress  must  be  concerned  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  acquire 
technology  that  is  developed  in  the 
United  States  at  great  cost.  This  tech- 
nology is  being  applied  extensively  in 
the  Soviet  military  effort,  so  in  effect 
our  own  technology  is  now  being  used 
to  threaten  us.  In  addition  to  the  secu- 
rity problem,  this  technology  drain 
also  causes  serious  economic  hardships 
for  the  American  firms  who  have 
spent  years  and  millions  of  dollars  on 
research  and  development,  only  to 
find  the  Soviet  Union  getting  equal 
products  from  our  allies  without 
having  to  incur  such  costs. 

I  have  introduced  the  Strategic 
Trade  Act  of  1983  (H.R.  483)  which 
will  strengthen  export  controls  on 
militarily  sensitive  technology  in  order 
to  halt  both  the  illegal  and  legal  flows 
to  our  adversaries.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  careful  consideration  to 
this  matter,  and  I  refer  them  to  this 
excellent  editorial  elaborating  the 
issue  in  the  Hagerstown  Morning 
Herald  of  May  16. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Soviets  Riding  High  on  U.S.  Technology 

A  recent  report  by  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  says  in  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sharing  in  the  benefiu  of  U.S. 
technological  gains  but  there  is  little  that 
we  can  do  about  it. 

The  study  said  the  Russians  are  making  a 
"massive  high-level  effort"  to  obtain  West- 
em  technology  for  military  purposes  by 
both  legal  and  illegal  means.  But  U.S.  trade 
sanctions  against  Moscow  probably  made  no 
"real  economic  difference"  and  did  little  to 
alter  Soviet  policies.  They  may  also  have 
damaged  the  U.S  economy  more  than  the 
Soviets,  the  OTA  believes. 

The  United  States  has  only  limited  power 
to  deny  the  Russians  access  to  such  technol- 
ogy through  export  licenses,  according  to 
the  report.  Restrictions  on  the  effectiveness 
of  this  power  grow  out  of  the  "the  extent  to 
which  the  Soviets  use  illegal  means  to  ac- 
quire Western  technology,"  a  lack  of  allied 
agreement  on  a  tougher  export-control 
policy,  the  difficulty  of  knowing  in  advance 
which  technologies  will  prove  important  in 
a  miliury  sense,  and  the  speed  with  which 
such  technologies  spread  around  the  world. 

The  report  brings  to  mind  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  belief  that  capiUlism  will  sell  com- 
munists the  rope  to  hang  it  with. 

It  also  raises  new  doubts  about  the  long- 
term  benefits  of  the  arms  race  to  the  West. 
Although  we  have  industrial  and  technolog- 
ical superiority,  any  gains  that  we  make 
militarily  can  be  overtaken  in  a  short  time  if 
the  Russians  do  not  even  have  to  bother 
with  the  research  and  technological  prob- 
lem-solving that  go  into  our  advances.* 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  poonouoo 

IK  THI  HOUSE  or  RIPBnKIITATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  ambitious  develop- 
ment plan  in  Puerto  Rico  which  was 
begtm  following  the  1981  termination 
of  the  food  stamp  program  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

As  Members  know.  Puerto  Rico  was 
removed  from  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  and  a  3-year  "block  grant" 
for  the  annual  fixed  amount  of  $825 
million  took  its  place. 

Puerto  Rico  had  to  come  up  with  a 
new  nutrition  assistance  plan  which 
has  been  in  place  for  almost  a  year 
since  the  new  program  began  last  July 
1.  1982. 

In  developing  broad  flexibility  for 
our  new  nutrition  assistance  program, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  option  Puerto  Rico  could  use. 
In  addition,  the  USDA  formal  regula- 
tions gave  our  island  government  the 
authority  to  tise  a  portion  of  the  block 
grant  for  agricultural  development 
projects  with  the  eventual  goal  of 
helping  move  the  island  toward  more 
agricultural  self-sufficiency. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture was  given  the  responsibility 
to  develop  these  agricultural  projects 
and  after  careful  review  of  options, 
the  department  set  forth  various  pri- 
orities and  has  begun  to  implement  an 
initiative  involving  the  private  sector 
through  a  loan  program  which  will 
eventually  be  repaid  into  a  revolving 
fund— one  that  I  suggest  holds  great 
promise  for  agricultural  development 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

A  recent  article  in  the  San  Juan  Star 
of  May  15  by  Star  reporter  Maggie 
Bobb  describes  the  activities  we  have 
begun,  using  a  portion  of  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  nutritional  assist- 
ance block  grant. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Nutrition  Funds  Ark  Put  to  Use 
(By  Maggie  Bobb) 

The  Commonwealth  has  begun  to  spend 
>15  million  of  its  Federal  block  grant  for  the 
program  of  Aid  to  Nutrition  on  projects  to 
improve  production  and  marketing  of  seven 
major  foods— milk,  eggs.  pork,  chicken,  beef, 
vegetables,  and  shrimp. 

Both  the  milk  and  egg  programs  are  al- 
ready under  way,  and  the  others  are  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  preliminary  approval. 

Use  of  PAN  funds  for  agriculturml  projecte 
is  overseen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Supervision  comes  from  the  local 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  new  division  of  the  department— known 
as  the  Agro-Industrial  Development  Fund, 
and  seen  by  Governor  Romero  as  eventually 
fulfilling  a  Fomento-like  role— Is  in  charge 
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of  the  $16  aiUion  project  which  wlU  provide 
loans  to  food  producers  at  six  percent  inter- 
As  the  fiiat  $15  million  is  paid  XmA  to  the 
AIDF.  new  t>rojects  will  continue  to  be  spon- 
sored, and  |he  fund  will  become  a  revolving 
credit  necnanism. 

Principal  coordinator  tor  the  project  Is 
Thomas  Dkkey.  an  agricultural  economist 
assigned  byi  the  Governor's  Financial  Coun- 
cU as  ecoMmIc  adviser  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  He  explained  the  scope  of  the 
program  recently  In  an  exduslve  Interview. 

"(^iily  integrated  projects.  Involving 
groups  of  farmers,  can  qualify."  Dickey  said. 
"This  Is  primarily  a  devtiopment  program, 
which  sele^  problems  In  local  agriculture 
and  tries  to  solve  them."  The  main  thrust  pf 
all  the  projecta  approved  by  the  AIDF  so  far 
Is  to  help  local  farmers  compete  with  im- 
ports by  Improving  their  raariceting  and  pro- 
duction f aolities. 

Another  Requisite,  in  line  with  the  Reagan 
administration's  emphasis  on  the  role  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  U  that  the  facilities  that  are 
set  up,  such  as  packing  operations,  must  be 
private  corporations  in  which  the  farmers 
invest  and  participate. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  proJecU  ttiat 
have  received  preliminary  or  final  approval 
by  the  fund: 

Pigs:  The  fund  has  given  preliminary  ap- 
proval for  a  $1.9  million  loan  to  a  corpora- 
tion of  pig  farmers,  the  Corporacion  de  Pro- 
ductores  de  Cerdos.  which  will  set  up  a  fat- 
tening and  processing  operation,  possibly 
using  the  ddra  slaughterhouse. 

Until  now.  local  pigs  liave  usually  been 
fattened  to  only  140  pounds  and  sold  as 
•iechon,"  or  whole  carcasses.  "The  lechon 
market  is  pretty  well  saturated,"  Dickey 
said,  "but  local  supermarkets  are  importing 
cuts  of  poik,  like  pork  chops,  to  meet  con- 
sumer demand."  The  pig  project  is  designed 
to  enable  local  producers  to  compete  against 
the  package  imports. 

It  will  involve  bringing  piglets  to  the 
island  and  fattening  them  to  atwut  200 
pounds.  as>  is  customary  on  the  mainland, 
through  n^w  technology.  A  farmer-owned 
corporation  will  run  that  phase  of  the 
project.  Then  the  pigs  will  be  slaughtered, 
pre-cut  and  packaged  at  the  slaughter- 
house, which  is  to  be  operated  by  Molinos 
de  Puerto  Rico,  with  an  approximately  $1 
million  investment,  and  half  the  corpora- 
tion stock.  The  rest  of  the  slaughterhouse 
corporation  will  be  owned  by  the  farmers. 
Once  the  first  stage  is  under  way.  the  plant 
operations  may  be  expanded  to  make  sau- 
sages. Dickey  said. 

Chickens:  A  similar  operation  is  planned 
for  broiler  chickens.  The  fund  will  loan  $1.1 
million  to  two  local  chicken  producers.  To- 
Rlco  and  BoUos  Picu,  so  that  they  can  each 
set  up  a  packaging  operation.  Now.  neither 
plant  has  cutting  of  packaging  facilities. 

The  new  facilities  would  enable  local  pro- 
ducers to  compete  with  imported  chicken 
parts  that  now  have  most  of  the  market. 
Dickey  said.  In  addition,  he  added,  it  will 
enable  the  local  government  to  make  rules 
to  protect  producers. 

Dickey  explained  that  according  to  USDA 
rules,  if  a  whole  chicken  is  not  completely 
perfect,  for  example  if  It  has  a  lesion  on  Its 
leg,  it  must  be  graded  "C"  rather  than  "A". 
When  the  local  producers  have  packaging 
facilities,  they  could  cut  up  any  such  chick- 
en into  parts,  all  of  which  except  the  leg 
would  then  be  graded  "A".  Once  there  is 
that  local  capacity  to  produce  Grade  A 
chicken,  Dickey  added,  the  government  can 
then    make    regulations   dealing    with   all 
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Grade  C  birds,  without  being  accused  of  dis- 
criminating against  Imported  chickens. 
However,  the  regulations  would  tend  to  cut 
down  on  Grade  C  imports,  thus  favoring 
local  producers,  he  said. 

Beef:  Plans  are  In  the  works  to  set  up  a 
paflnig^TTg  operation  for  local  beef,  similar 
to  that  of  pork.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
who  will  participate  or  how  much  funding 
wiU  be  provided. 

MUk:  Construction  is  already  under  way 
on  the  new  Indulac  plant  to  process  steri- 
lised milk  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  replace  the 
imported  cartons  of  low-fat,  non-refrigerat- 
ed milk  on  supermaket  shelves.  The  final 
contract  for  a  $1.2  million  loan  has  been  for- 
mally approved  by  the  Agro-Industrial  De- 
velopment Fund  board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  the  final  word  after  re- 
ceiving the  board's  advice. 

Indulac— a  corporation  owned  by  the  is- 
land's milk  processors  and  610  dairy  farm- 
ers—has invested  the  additional  $2.5  million 
needed  for  the  plant. 

Eggs:  Loans  of  $1.6  million  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Avicultures  Unidas,  a  corporation 
of  21  chicken  farmers  from  the  northeast 
area,  which  will  operate  an  egg-classifying 
and  processing  plant  in  a  Fomento  building 
inCaguas. 

The  problem,  according  to  Dickey,  was 
that  the  small  operators  were  unable  to 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  larger  pro- 
ducers. The  processing  plant  is  expected  to 
have  the  capacity  to  classify  and  package 
eggs  at  the  rate  of  100  cases  an  hour.  In  ad- 
dition to  setting  up  the  plant,  the  farmers 
will  receive  about  $350,000  of  the  total  fund- 
ing to  refinance  and  modernize  their  oper- 
ations. 

Equipment  is  already  being  installed  in 
the  plant,  which  should  start  operating  at 
the  end  of  June. 

Shrimp:  A  commitment,  conditional  on 
the  company's  presenting  evidence  of 
having  received  sufficient  private  invest- 
ment, has  been  made  for  a  loan  to  a  shrimp- 
producing  company.  The  firm.  Aquaculture 
Enterprises  Inc..  is  to  get  a  $1  million  loan 
for  an  operation  in  Cabo  Rojo.  The  proper- 
ty was  purchased  from  Shrimps  Unlimited, 
which  ceased  producing  shrimp  in  1982. 

Studies  indicate  the  AEI  expects  to  even- 
tually produce  420.000  pounds  of  shrimp  a 
year  on  120  acres,  using  a  new  technique 
called  the  Weyerhauser  system  which  is 
supposed  to  reduce  cannibalism.  One  of  the 
major  problems  in  raising  fresh-water 
shrimps  in  artificial  ponds,  as  AEI  plans,  is 
the  fact  that  larger  shrimps  tend  to  devour 
the  smaller  ones.  The  technique  is  intended 
to  keep  all  shrimp  in  a  given  pond  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  size. 

Meanwhile,  a  proposal  is  being  made  for  a 
$1  million  loan  to  the  SanU  Isabael  vegeU- 
ble  program.  However,  none  of  the  plans 
proposed  to  the  AIDF  so  far  has  been  ac- 
cepted. Dickey  said.  The  intention  is  to  give 
no  money  directly  to  the  farmers,  but 
rather  to  organize  them  into  a  corporation 
that  would  operate  a  modern  cooling  and 
packaging  plant. 

The  latest  idea  is  to  attempt  to  include  an 
outside  marketing  expert,  with  access  to  the 
lucrative  mainland  markets,  as  one  of  the 
Investors  in  the  plant.  Dickey  said  the 
thought  is  that  having  a  firm  with  market- 
ing expertise  involved  would  help  steer  the 
local  farmers  toward  planting  the  right 
crops  at  the  right  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  marketing  conditions.* 
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RAILROAD  COAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION  RATES  IN  NEED  OF 
BETTER  REGULATION 


HON.  RIOC  BOUCHER 

orvnusmu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall)  for  his  initiative  in  drafting 
legislation  vital  to  otir  Nation's  coal  in- 
dustry. I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Mr. 
Rahall  in  cosponsoring  HJl.  2584 
which  will  restore  a  much  needed  bal- 
ance to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cc»n- 
mission's  rulings  imder  the  Staggers 
RaUAct. 

To  the  detriment  of  our  Appalach- 
ian coal  industry,  the  ICC  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  dual  goals  of  the  Stag- 
gers Act:  Revitalization  of  the  rail  in- 
dustry and  protection  of  captive  ship- 
pers, who  have  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tives for  transporting  their  goods.  Fo- 
cusing on  the  former  goal  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  latter,  the  ICC  has  dealt 
devastating  blows  to  the  coal  industry 
and  to  other  captive  shippers. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  ICC  reflect 
a  pattern  of  insensitivity  both  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  to  the  serious^ 
ness  of  the  coal  industry's  current  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  ICC  has  sanc- 
tioned the  railroad's  efforts  to  force 
captive  shippers  to  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  railroads'  fixed 
costs.  It  has  allowed  exorbitant  in- 
creases in  rail  rates.  Just  recently  the 
ICC  has  lifted  all  regulatory  restric- 
tions on  rail  rates  for  coal  boimd  for 
export.  These  actions  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect captive  shippers. 

The  measure  of  deregulation  l)e- 
stowed  by  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  has 
not  induced  the  rail  industry  to  reduce 
its  rates.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Staggers  Act  in  1980. 
transportation  costs  for  coal  ship- 
ments have  risen  by  50  percent.  With 
over  65  percent  of  all  coal  produced  in 
the  United  States  transported  by  rail 
and  some  85  percent  of  that  portion 
captive  to  the  railroads,  the  effect  of 
continued  rail  rate  increases  wiU  be 
devastating  to  the  coal  industry. 

In  my  own  district,  where  unemploy- 
ment in  the  coal-producing  counties 
ranges  between  20  and  36  percent, 
large  and  small  producers  alike  are 
calling  for  rail  rate  relief.  Coal  compa- 
nies in  southwest  Virginia  have  in- 
formed me  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion has  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
delivered  price  of  coal.  Some  compa- 
nies are  shipping  coal  under  contracts 
where  the  rail  costs,  in  fact,  exceed 
the  price  of  coal  production. 

In  analyzing  the  effect  of  the  export 
coal  regulation  exemption,  the  ICC 
itself  notes  that  appreciable  increases 
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in  coal  freight  rmtes  will  diminish  the 
growth  in  donand  for  U£.  coal  in  the 
world  market.  According  to  the  ICC's 
own  projections,  this  reduced  demand 
for  export  coal  may  result  in  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  coal  production  in 
some  areas,  including  my  home  State 
of  Virginia. 

Such  reductions  wUl  talie  a  heavy 
toll  on  the  already  depressed  econo- 
mies of  coal-producing  areas,  bringing 
unemployment  to  crippling  levels. 
Beyond  the  coal-producing  areas,  the 
effect  wUl  be  to  move  the  Nation  away 
from  our  important  goal  of  energy  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unemployment  in 
the  coal  industry  now  at  record  levels, 
with  the  memory  of  severe  energy 
shortages  fresh  in  our  minds  and  with 
our  national  balance  of  payments  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  major  drag  on  the 
economy.  Congress  must  act  quickly  to 
reafirm  our  commitment  to  the  dual 
purposes  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  this  effort  in  strong  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia's  legis- 
lation. H.R.  2584.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  SALVATORE  CANNATA  OP 
CLIFTON  AND  PASSAIC.  N.J.. 
1983  MAN  OP  THE  YEAR.  PAS- 
SAIC CHAPTER  OP  UNICO  NA- 
TIONAL 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  RKW  JBHSrV 
IH  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Priday. 
June  3  residents  of  the  county  of  Pas- 
saic, my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  gather  to- 
gether in  testimony  to  an  outstanding 
commimity  and  business  leader,  distin- 
guished citizen  and  good  friend.  Hon. 
Salvatore  Cannata  of  Passaic  and  Clif- 
ton. New  Jersey,  whose  standards  of 
excellence  throughout  his  lifetime 
have  earned  him  the  highly  coveted 
citizen's  award  of  one  of  pur  most 
prestigious  Italian-American  organiza- 
tions—the 1983  Man  of  the  Year  of 
the  Passaic  Chapter  of  UNICO  Na- 
tional. I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
him.  his  good  wife  Prancis,  and  chil- 
dren Carmela  Cannata  Abonyi,  Prank 
Cannata.  and  Vincienne  Caniutta  as 
we  celebrate  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment in  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Our  Man  of  the  Year 
Sal  is  the  son  of  Carmela  and  the  late 
Frank  Cannata.  He  attended  local 
schools  in  Pusaic  County  and  received 
a  degree  in  meat  processing,  inspecting 
and  slaughtering  from  Rutgers  the 
State  uiUversity. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  Sal's 
compassion,  dedication  and  unselfish 
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endeavors  on  behalf  of  our  people.  He 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  preventive  con- 
sumer protection  and  for  the  past  5 
years  has  served  as  director  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  As  you  know,  the  consumer  af- 
fairs division  is  an  important  integral 
part  of  government's  responsibilities 
in  protecting  the  consumer  through 
its  functions,  policies  and  procedures 
so  that  consumers  may  luiow  where 
services  are  to  be  found,  what  regula- 
tions consist  of.  and  how  to  participate 
in  these  activities;  develops  and  moni- 
tors procedures  for  handling  consumer 
complaints  and  followup  actions:  and 
analyzes  consumer  complaints  for 
policy  and  program  evaluation  pur- 
poses. 

Consumer  affairs  helps  our  people 
on  consumer-oriented  issues  to  prevent 
fraud  and  provide  the  necessary  con- 
sumer and  economic  information  for 
all  of  our  citizens  to  make  well 
thought-out  choices  in  the  market- 
place. Sal  Cannata  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  this  nationwide  effort. 
He  served  as  director  of  the  Passaic 
County  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs since  1978  and  served  initially  as 
deputy  director  since  the  inception  of 
this  important  Passaic  County  entity 
in  1975.  He  is  also  the  consumer  af- 
fairs local  assistance  (CALA)  program 
officer  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte  Divi- 
sion of  Consumer  Affairs.  In  1976  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  our 
State  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Citizens 
Consumer  Affairs  Advisory  Board  and 
was  reappointed  to  subsequent  terms 
in  1977.  1978.  1979,  and  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sals  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural enhancement  of  our  community 
has  been  a  way  of  life  for  him.  His 
business  acumen  and  expertise  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  success  in  the 
business  community.  As  a  young  man 
he  worlied  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
food  marliet  in  Passaic  and  for  three 
decades,  as  an  adult,  owned  and  man- 
aged a  thriving  'Cannata's  Superette" 
in  the  city  of  Passaic.  The  success  of 
his  entrepreneurship  stemmed  from 
his  willingness,  congeniality  and  eager- 
ness to  assist  and  serve  his  customers. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  customer  of 
limited  means  desperately  needed  a 
wheelchair,  Sal  Cannata  and  his 
young  son  Prank  took  the  customer's 
plight  to  the  people  on  the  "Big  Joe 
Happiness"  radio  show  and  raised  the 
necessary  funds  through  donations. 

We  also  applaud  Sal's  untiring  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  young  people. 
Several  years  ago  he  personally  donat- 
ed the  funds  needed  by  the  Passaic 
Department  of  Recreation  for  a  23- 
foot  swimming  pool  at  Passaic's  No.  7 
school. 

Sal  Cannata  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  affairs  of  many  civic, 
veterans,  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. He  has  been  the  chairman  of 
Passaic  County's  United  Way   Fund 
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Drive  for  the  past  5  yean.  During  thli 
time  the  fund  has  consistently  sur- 
passed its  projected  goals.  He  is  a  past 
commander  of  Post  200  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Passaic.  N.J. 

In  addition  to  his  long  standing  com- 
mitment as  a  member  of  Passaic 
UNICO.  some  of  his  affiliations  with 
professional  and  civic  organizations 
and  in  public  service  to  our  people  in- 
cluded active  membership  with  the 
following  organizations: 

Chrysler  Ciistomer  Satisfaction  Ar- 
bitration Board:  New  Jersey  State 
Police  Chiefs  Association:  New  Jersey 
Organization  Cystic  Fibrosis;  State  of 
New  Jersey  Notary  Public;  Heart  Asso- 
ciation: Cancer  Foundation:  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Association:  Clifton  Deborah 
and  the  Mount  Carmel  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety: New  Jersey's  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Consumer  Affairs  Council:  State 
Citizens  Consumer  Affairs  and  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

Sal  Cannata  has  also  been  an  active 
volunteer  in  the  charitable  and  benev- 
olent activities  of  the  following  elee- 
mosynary organizations: 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering:  Cancer 
Society:  Cystic  Fibrosis:  March  of 
Dimes:  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion: Arthritis  Foundation  of  New 
Jersey  Chapter;  Family  Life  Counsel- 
ing (Paterson);  Passaic  County  Handi- 
capped: Leukemia:  Heart  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  here 
in  America  and  I  am  pleased  to  call 
your  attention  to  Sal  Cannata's  life- 
time of  outstanding  service  to  people 
and  seek  this  national  recognition  of 
all  of  his  good  works.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  year's  recipient  of  an  award  of  ex- 
cellence that  expresses  appreciation 
for  the  untiring,  unselfish,  herculean 
efforts  of  a  highly  compassionate  indi- 
vidual. We  do  indeed  salute  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  good  friend  and  great 
American-The  Passaic  Chapter  of 
UNICO  National's  "Man  of  the 
Year  "—Hon.  Salvatore  Cannata.* 


STOP  THE  GOVERNMENTAL 
LEASING  ABUSES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  Stop  one  of  the 
most  unusual,  ingenious,  and  costly 
tax  shelters  that  we've  seen  in  years. 
Unless  they  are  stopped,  they  will 
make  large  claims  on  the  Federal  reve- 
nue, waste  much  of  it  on  middlemen's 
profits,  and  frustrate  the  proper  ac- 
counting of  how  the  public's  money  is 
being  used. 
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Perhaps  my  colleagues  have  noticed 
peculiar  stories  in  the  news  of  recent 
weeks.  One  SUte  universitar  wants  to 
sell  its  bakketball  arenas  to  a  private 
partnership,  then  rent  them  and  use 
them  as  if  they  still  belonged  to  the 
university.  Another  college  has  report- 
edly decidfed  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
its  entire  campus.  Cities  around  the 
country  are  preparing  proposals  to  sell 
their  city  halls  to  tax  shelter  syndi- 
cates, lease  them  back,  and  continue 
to  use  them  as  city  halls.  Pirehouses. 
jails,  museums,  arts  centers,  civic  audi- 
toriums, and  libraries  are  on  the  list  of 
pubUc  facilities  that  are  being  put  up 
for  nominal  private  ownership  while 
still  being  used  as  public  faculties. 
Only  last  week  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  revealed  its  inter- 
est in  selling  many  of  its  buildings  to 
private  partnerships  and  leasing  them 
back.  Yesterday,  we  learned  that  city 
officials  In  Miami  are  considering  a 
sale-leaseback  of  the  Orange  Bowl. 

Nor  hate  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself  been 
inactive.  Instead  of  buying  $2.3  billion 
of  its  cargo  ships  for  rapid  deplojrment 
forces,  the  Navy  has  agreed  to  lease 
them  from  unknown,  private  owners. 
It  has  similarly  agreed  to  lease  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
tanker  ships.  The  Air  Force  says  it  is 
looking  into  renting,  not  owning,  more 
than  120  executive  Jet  aircraft  and  202 
tanker  transport  bombers.  The  NASA 
satellite  orbited  by  the  last  space  shut- 
tle mission  proves  to  be  owned  by  pri- 
vate parties,  not  NASA,  even  though 
the  Federal  Government  is  projected 
to  be  the  only  substantial  user  of  the 
data  to  be  sent  back.  Weather  satel- 
lites that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce may  put  on  the  market  fall  into 
the  same  category. 

Why  have  governmental  units  and 
tax-exempt  organizations  lately  shown 
so  keen  an  interest  in  not  owning  the 
property  they  use?  Basically,  because 
by  putting  nominal  ownership  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Federal  income  tax  bene- 
fits that  have  l>een  increased  in  recent 
years  can  be  claimed  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  shared  by  the  tax-exempts 
and  the  private  syndicates. 

Passage  of  the  Economic  recovery 
Tax  Act  in  1981  put  into  place  new  ac- 
celerated depreciative  schedules  which 
will  make  tax  leasing,  or  leveraged 
leasing,  the  financing  option  of  choice 
for  goveiTunental  entities  across  the 
Nation. 

The  motor  driving  this  new  leasing 
Juggernaut  is  purely  and  simply  tax 
breaks.  Cities,  counties.  States,  and 
Federal  ggencies  are  given  the  oppor- 
timity  under  present  law  to  sell  tax 
writeof fs^accelerated  depreciation,  in- 
vestment tax  credits  and  interest  de- 
ductions—that they  would  never  qual- 
ify for  on  their  own  account. 

This  new  practice  will  lead  to  stag- 
gering revenue  losses  and  add  yet 
more   to   the   Federal   deficit   These 
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deals  generate  depreciation  deduc- 
tiom,  interest  deductions  and  possibly 
investment  credits  that  would  not 
exist  if  ownership  Is  or  remains  with 
tax-exempt  entities.  In  addition,  the 
property  may  be  entitled  to  tax- 
exempt  financing. 

By  encouraging  this  development 
we're  creating  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  tax  shelters  and  pushing 
off  on  the  public  shaky  financing 
schemes  replete  with  public  policy 
problems. 

Just  as  surely,  much  of  this  revenue 
loss  will  be  wasted.  Syndicates  and 
partnerships  expect  their  share.  For 
example,  analysis  of  the  Navy's  TAKX 
agreements  presented  during  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
indicated  that,  because  of  this  incom- 
plete passthrough  of  tax  benefits  to 
the  Navy,  the  Federal  cost  of  leasing 
the  ships  will  be  11  to  12  percent 
greater  than  the  government's  cost  of 
purchasing  them  outright. 

Still  another  consequence  of  these 
deals  is  that  they  frustrate  a  clear  ac- 
counting of  how  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  l>eing  used.  At  the  Federal  level,  an 
agency's  expected  procurement  costs 
appear  in  the  budget  in  full.  If  instead 
the  agency  leases  on  a  long-term  basis, 
only  its  expected  rental  payments  for 
the  first  few  years  will  appear,  and  no 
account  will  explicitly  show  either  the 
associated  revenue  loss  or  the  Govern- 
ment's obligations  for  the  remaining 
rental  payments.  What  may  not  have 
lieen  authorized  as  too  expensive  if 
procured  may  nonetheless  be  approved 
if  leased,  because  under  current  budg- 
eting conventions  long-term  leasing 
could  appear  less  expensive.  At  the 
State  and  local  level,  leasing  or  similar 
arrangements  may  for  the  same 
reason  lead  to  the  undertaking  of 
projects  which  could  not  be  lx)nd-fi- 
nanced  because  of  voter  disapproval  or 
limits  on  indebtedness. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  ad- 
dresses these  problems.  In  general,  it 
would  require  straight  line  deprecia- 
tion over  extended  recovery  periods 
for  property  used  by  tax-exempt  enti- 
ties and  would  tighten  the  present  law 
denial  of  investment  credits  for  this 
property.  Let  me  now  summarize  the 
key  provisions. 

Key  Provisions  of  the  Governmental 
Leasing  Act  or  1983 

DEPRECIATION  PROVISIONS 

A.  The  bill  would  require  in  certain 
cases  that  depreciation  deductions  for 
property  used  by  tax-exempt  entities 
be  computed  by  using  the  straight  line 
method  and  the  following  extended  re- 
covery periods:  5  years  for  property  in 
the  3-year  class:  12  years,  in  the  5-year 
class:  25  years,  in  the  10-year  class: 
and  35  years,  in  the  15-year  public  util- 
ity class  and  the  15-year  real  property 
class.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  de- 
preciation deductions  are  currently 
calculated  under  ACRS  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  determining  whether  corpo- 
rate distributions  to  shareholders  have 
been  made  out  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  corporation. 

B.  Depreciation  deducations  for 
mass  commuting  vehicles  eligible  for 
safe-hart}or  lease  treatment  under 
present  law  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  bill. 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT  PROVISIONS 

A.  The  bill  would  extend  the  present 
law  denial  of  the  investment  credit  for 
property  used  by  governmental  units 
and  certain  tax-exempt  entities  to 
cover— 

1.  Property  used  by  any  foreign 
person— when  income  from  the  prop- 
erty is  not  subject  to  U.S.  tax— any 
foreign  government,  any  international 
organization  and  any  possession  of  the 
United  States:  and 

2.  Property  used  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract that  purports  to  lie  a  service  con- 
tract but  is  more  property  treated  as  a 
lease. 

B.  The  bill  would  allow  the  rehabili- 
tation credit  for  qualified  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  for  buildings  leased 
to  tax-exempt  entities— as  under 
present  law— but  not  where  the  build- 
ing or  rehabilitation  expenditure  has 
been  financed  by  a  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  bond. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

A.  In  general,  the  bill  would  apply  to 
property  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  May  23, 1983. 

B.  The  bill  would  not  apply  to  prop- 
erty used  pursuant  to  binding  con- 
tracts which  on  May  23,  1983,  and 
thereafter  required  the  taxpayer  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  reconstruct,  or  reha- 
bilitate the  property  and  required  the 
tax-exempt  entity  to  use  it.  This  ex- 
ception would  apply  to  property  used 
by  the  United  States  only  if  it  is 
placed  in  service  before  January  1, 
1984. 

For  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  include  the  complete  text  H.R.  3110. 
the  measure  I  have  introduced. 

Key  Provisions  of  the  Governmental 

Leasing  Act  of  1983 
In  general,  the  bill  would  require  straight- 
line  depreciation  over  extended  recovery  pe- 
riods for  property  used  by  tax-exempt  enti- 
ties and  would  tighten  the  present  law 
denial  of  investment  credits  for  this  proper- 
ty. 

depreciation  provisions 

A.  The  bill  would  require  that  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  property  used  by  tax- 
exempt  entities  be  computed  by  using  the 
straight-line  method  and  the  following  ex- 
tended recovery  periods:  5  years  for  proper- 
ty in  the  3-year  class:  12  years,  in  the  5-year 
class;  25  years,  in  the  10-year  class:  and  35 
yeais,  in  the  15-year  public  utility  class  and 
the  15-year  real  property  class. 

B.  Depreciation  deductions  for  mass  com- 
muting vehicles  eligible  for  safe-harbor 
lease  treatment  under  present  law  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 
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A.  The  bUl  would  extend  the  prawnt  law 
denial  of  the  tanreaUiieiit  credit  for  property 
laed    by    certain    tax-exempt    entities    to 

I.  pfopnty  UMd  toy  any  fwelcn  penon 
(when  ineoBW  fNoi  the  property  is  not  sub- 
ject to  Uj&  tax),  any  foreign  ■ovemment. 
any  intemattaial  orianlsatlon  and  any  pos- 
■isslnn  of  the  United  States:  and 

S.  property  used  pursuant  to  a  contract 
that  purports  to  be  a  anvtce  contract  but  is 
more  property  treated  as  a  lease. 

B.  The  Mil  would  allow  the  rehabiUtation 
credit  for  qualified  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures for  buUdinas  leased  to  tax-exempt  en- 
tities (as  under  present  law),  but  not  where 
the  bulldinc  or  rehabilitation  expenditure 
has  been  financed  by  a  tax-exempt  industri- 
al development  bcmd. 

■rracnvK  datb 

A.  In  general,  the  bill  would  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  after 
May  n.  1M3. 

B.  The  MU  would  not  apply  to  property 
used  pursuant  to  binding  contracts  which 
on  May  23.  1M3.  and  thereafter  required 
the  taxpayer  to  acquire,  construct,  recon- 
struct, or  rehabilitate  the  property  and  re- 
quired the  tax-exempt  enUty  to  use  it.  This 
exception  would  apply  to  property  used  by 
the  United  States  only  if  it  is  phuxd  in  serv- 
ice before  January  1.  lMt4. 

H.R.  3110 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1964  to  deny  certain  tax  Incentives  for 

property  used  by  governments  and  other 

tax-exempt  entities 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  StaUs  oj 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed, 

WCnON    I.    DKNIAL    (W    TAX    l!<l(-E.vnVEM    ftUt 

nunactt  i-aco  by  v«vKKiiMEvis 

AND  OTHER  TAX-EXEMPT  KVnTIES. 

(a)  OonaAL  Rulb.— Subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  speciai  rules  for  applica- 
tion of  accelearated  recovery  system)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  ( 13)  as 
paragraph  (14)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  PaomrrT  Usm  by  OovKamfxirrs  ako 
Otbbb  Tax-Exxmpt  Eirrmcs.— 

"(A)  IM  CBMBRAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  subsecUon  (a)  (and  any 
other  deduction  allowable  for  depreciation 
or  amortisation)  for  any  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  tax-exempt  use  property  shall  l>e 
determined— 

"(1)  by  using  the  straight-line  method 
(without  regard  to  salvage  value),  and 

"(ii)  by  using  a  recovery  period  deter- 
mined under  the  following  table: 

The  recovery  period 
•In  the  case  of:  "h*!!  ^■ 

3-ycar  property 5  years 

»-year  property 12  years 

10-year  property 25  years 

15-year  public  utility  property  —  35  years 
15-year  real  property 35  years 

"(B)  Otbratiiig  sous.— 

"(i)  CuMvaaiioii.— In  the  case  of  property 
othar  than  IS^ycar  real  property,  the  half- 
year  conventi(»i  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A).  In  the  case  of  15-year 
real  property,  the  amount  determined  under 
sui)paragraph  (A)  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  months  In  the 
year  in  which  the  property  is  in  service. 
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"(11)  EzcBPnoH  wmaa  ioma»  bboovbbt 
pxaioD  AmicABLB.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  recovery  property  If  the  re- 
covery period  which  would  be  applicable  to 
such  property  by  reason  of  an  election 
under  subsection  (bK3)  exceeds  the  recovery 
period  for  such  property  determined  luider 
subparagraph  (AKii). 

"(ill)  SnCIAL  BULB  rOB  PBOPBBTT  WHICH  IS 

HOT  BBCOVBBT  rBOPXBTY.— In  the  case  of  any 
property  which  is  not  recovery  property,  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  class  in  which  such  property 
falls  shall  be  made  as  If  such  property  were 
recovery  property. 

"(iv)  CooBOiNATioii  wrra  pabagbaph 
<ia>.— Paragraph  (12)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
property  to  which  this  paragraph  applies. 

"(C)  Tax-bxbmpt  USB  PKorxKTY.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  PBOPBBTT  OTRBB  THAU  IS-YBAB  BBAL 
PBOPBBTT. — 

"(I)  In  GnntBAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'tax- 
exempt  use  property'  means  any  property 
used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity. 

"(II)  ExcBPnoH  m  mx  case  op  cbbtaih 

SHOBT-TBBM  OB  CASUAL  LEASES.— Por  pUrpOSCS 

of  subclause  (I),  property  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity  merely  by 
reason  of  use  pursuant  to  a  casual  or  short- 
term  lease. 

"(ii)      FlPTEEM-YBAB      SEAL      PBOPEBTY.— In 

the  case  of  15-year  real  property,  the  term 
'tax-exempt  use  property'  means  any  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  used  by  a  tax-exempt 
entity  where— 

"(I)  the  property  was  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  obligations  the  interest  on  which 
Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  103  and 
such  entity  (or  a  related  entity)  participated 
In  such  financing. 

"(II)  such  use  is  pursuant  to  a  lease  under 
which  there  is  a  fixed  price  purchase  or  sale 
option  which  involves  such  entity  (or  a  re- 
lated entity). 

"(Ill)  the  entity  (or  a  related  entity)  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  protects  the  lessor  from 
loss  on  his  investment  in  the  property  so 
used,  or 

"(IV)  such  use  occurs  after  a  sale  or  lease 
of  the  property  by  such  entity  (or  a  related 
entity)  and  a  leasebacli. 
Such  term  shall  not  include  any  property 
(or  portion  thereof)  unless  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  use  of  such  property  consists 
of  use  described  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
"(ill)  Exception  whebe  pbopebty  used  in 

UNBELATEO    TBADE    OB     BUSINESS— The     term 

tax-exempt  use  property'  shall  not  Include 
any  portion  of  property  predominantly  used 
by  the  tax-exempt  entity  In  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business  the  income  of  which  is 
subject  to  tax  under  section  511. 

"(D)  Tax-exempt  entity.— Por  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'tax-exempt 
entity'  means— 

"(I)  the  United  SUtes.  any  SUte  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  any  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes.  any  foreign  government, 
any  international  organisation,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

"(ID  any  organisation  (other  than  a  coop- 
erative described  in  section  521)  which  Is 
exempt  from  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter, 
and 

"'(iii)  any  person  who  Is  not  a  United 
States  person  (but  only  with  respect  to 
property  the  income  derived  from  the  use  of 
which  Is  not  subject  to  tax  under  this  chap- 
ter). 

"(E)  Txeatment  op  certain  contbacts  pob 
pbotidinc  sebvicxs.— Por  purposes  of  this 
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paragraph  and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (S)  of 
section  4S(a).  a  contract  which  purporU  to 
be  a  service  contract  shaU  not  be  treated  as 
a  aervtee  contract  if  such  contract  Is  more 
properly  treated  as  a  lease  of  property 
(taking  into  account  all  relevant  factors  in- 
cluding whether  or  not  such  entity  controls 
the  property  or  such  entity  has  a  significant 
possessory  or  economic  Interest  In  the  prop- 
erty)." 

(b)  Denial  op  Invbbiiibnt  Tax  Cbbdr  fob 
Pbopbbty  Used  by  PoBBfON  OovBamiBHTS 
AND  Othbb  Pobeion  Pbbsohs.— Paragraph 
(5)  of  section  48(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
property  used  by  governmental  units)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr 

"Property  used— 

"(A)  by  the  United  SUtes.  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, any  international  organization,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or 

"(B)  by  any  person  who  is  not  a  United 
SUtes  person  (but  only  with  respect  to 
property  the  income  derived  frtmi  the  use  of 
which  is  not  subject  to  tax  under  this  chap- 
ter), 
shall  not  be  treated  as  section  38  property." 

(c)  Rehabilitation  CaEorr  Not  To  Apply 

TO  EXPENDITUBES  PiNANCED  BY  TAX-EZEMPT 

INOUSTBIAL  Development  Bonds.— 

(1)  In  cenebal.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 48(g)(2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  cer- 
uin  expenditures  not  treated  as  qualified 
rehabillUtlon  expenditures)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vi)  Tax-exempt  pinancinc— Any  expend- 
itures in  connection  with  the  rehabillUtlon 
of  a  building  if  any  portion  of — 

"(I)  the  cost  of  acquiring  such  building  or 
any  interest  therein,  or 

""(II)  the  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  rehabillUtlon. 

Is  financed  (directly  or  indirectly)  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  Industrial  development  bond 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(2)) 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  103(a)." 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Clause  (i)  of 
section  48(g)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  any  expenditure  to  the 
extent  paragraph  (12)  or  (13)  of  section 
168(f)  applies  to  such  expenditure." 

(d)  Eppectivx  Da'tes.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  after  may 
23.  1983.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(3)  Binding  contbacts.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  property  used  by  a  tax-exempt 
entity  if  such  use  is  pursuant  to  one  or  more 
written  binding  contracU  which  on  May  23. 
1983.  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  required— 

(A)  the  Uxpayer  (or  his  predecessor  in  in- 
terest under  the  contract)  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  or  rehabiliUte  such 
property,  and 

(B)  the  tax-exempt  entity  (or  a  related 
entity)  to  use  such  property. 

In  the  case  of  any  property  used  by  the 
United  SUtes  or  an  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  only  if  such  property  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1.  1984. 


May  H,  iSSS 


(3)  MAsg  coMmnnw  vgncus.— The 
amendraoiU  made  by  this  aecUon  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  qualified  nam  oammuting  ve- 
htelc  (as  defined  in  section  lOKbXO)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964)  which  is  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  by  obligations 
the  interest  on  which  is  exdudaUe  from 
grass  Income  under  section  103(a)  of  such 
Codeif- 

(A)  such  vehicle  is  placed  In  servioe  before 
January  1, 1M8.  or 

(B)  such  tehicle  is  placed  in  service  after 
such  date— 

(i>  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  or  com- 
mitment entered  into  on  or  before  May  23. 
1983.  and 

(U)  solely  because  of  conditions  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate,  are  not  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  lessor  or  leasee.* 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
PR0P08Ai;S 


HON.  WnHAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

opcalipobnia 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  RBPBnCirrATIVCS 
Tuesday,  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
good  government  is  at  stake  in  the 
battle  over  Federal  whiteH»llar  pay/ 
stay  for  performance  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM).  Even 
before  the  comment  period  is  closed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(May  31).  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  approved  a  fiscal  year 
1983  rider  that  woidd  prohibit  OPM 
from  implementing  these  proposals. 
The  conunittee  will  also  consider  a 
similar  fiscal  year  1984  rider. 

In  view  of  the  misstatements  and 
misapprehensions  about  these  propos- 
als. I  would  like  to  provide  Members 
with  information  on  the  March  30, 
1983.  proposals.  However,  first  let  me 
briefly  indicate  what  these  proposals 
will  not  do: 

They  will  not  dilute  veterans  prefer- 
ence, and  that  protection  will  be  reaf- 
firmed. 

They  will  not  throw  out  seniority  as 
a  factor  in  pay  raises,  promotions,  and 
RIF  actions,  but  rather  give  perform- 
ance more  weight. 

There  will  not  be  more  of  the  same 
performan(%  appraisal  systems  that 
now  cover  merit  pay  employees  (GS- 
13-15)  and  the  rest  of  the  competitive 
civil  service.  The  current  systems  lack 
the  centralized  structure,  specific 
rating  levels  and  direct  pay  conse- 
quences (for  GS-1-12)  permitted  by 
the  law. 

They  will  not  result  in  a  return  to 
the  spoils  system.  Agencies  will  contin- 
ue to  do  their  own  appraisals,  not 
OPM,     as    manclated    by     5    U.S.C. 
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5335(aX3KB).  Moreover.  2.500  political 
appointees  must  c(x>peratively  manage 
a  white-collar  woritforce  of  1.4  million. 

These  proposals  do  not  violate  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  which  clearly  mandates 
that  "Federal  personnel  management 
should  be  implemented  conststent 
with  merit  system  principles.  •  •  •" 

OPM  did  not  discover  "perform- 
ance" or  unlawfully  invent  the  linkage 
between  performance  and  rewards. 
The  linkage  has  been  there  since  1949. 
the  Classification  Act  and  reinforced 
in  1978.  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
The  problem  is  that  the  chain  was 
never  strongly  forged  in  regulation. 
Performance  went  largely  undefined 
and  99.3  percent  of  GS-1  to  GS-12  em- 
ployees re(%ived  step  increases  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  0(Mx>ber  increase. 
Appraisal  systems  among  agencies  has 
no  imif orm.  fair  logic.  Pay  and  promo- 
tion consequences  varied.  Appraisal 
became  a  paper  exercise,  not  a  man- 
agement tool.  These  patchwork  sys- 
tems do  not  serve  employees  or  tax- 
payers. 

The  new  OPM  management  propos- 
als require  refinement.  But  first  they 
deserve  a  fair  hearing.  I  trust  that  this 
information  is  helpful. 


Current  regulation 


Proposed 


PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 


(3S-1-1S: 

Purpose:  "use  resulU  as  basis  for  rewarding,  reassigning,  pro- 
motii«.  reducing  in  grade,  retaining,  and  removing"  (5  CFR 
430.101). 
Content:  each  agency  to  develop  iU  own- 
Only  1  rating  level  prescribed:  "unacceptable  performance 


Sanctions:  unacceptable  performance  could  result  in  demo- 
tion or  removal  (5  CPR  432.302). 

No  predetermined  allocation  of  ratings  permitted  (5  C:fr 
430.203)  (aka  "forced  distribution  of  ratings"). 

Appeals  of  appraisals  permitted 


GS-16-18  (Seiior  Executive  Service): 

Content:  t1>I"<""""  of  3  rating  levels  under  law— fully  successful; 
minimally  satisfactory:  unsatisfactory  (5  VJB.C.  4312). 
Consequences: 

Performance  awards  require  minimum  of  "fully  successful"... 
RfMiignmrnt  transfer,  removal  for  unsatisfactory  rating 


Purpose  focused:  '"as  l>asis  to  grant  or  withhold  pay  increases  or 
grant  merit  pay;  reassign;  promote;  reUin  in  reduction  in  force: 
reduce  in  grade  or  remove"  (5  CPR  430.204). 

OPM  to  standardize  appraisal  systems  (ratings  still  done  by  agen- 
cies). 

5  rating  levels  prescribed:  outstanding;  exceeds  fully  successful: 
fully  successful;  minimally  successful;  unaccepUble. 

No  change  (however,  appraisal  now  also  clearly  tied  to  pay  raises). 

Deleted. 

Appeal  permitted  only  for  consequences  of  ratings,  not  ratings 
alone  (430.204). 

Adds  2  rating  levels:  "ouUtanding"  and  ""exceeds  fully  successful" 
to  current  3  levels  (5  431.204). 

No  change  since  requirements  sUtutory. 

Overall: 

OPM  proposals  standardize  design  and  criteria  for  GS-1-18  per- 
formance appraisal  systems. 

Proposals  esUblish  2-tier  system  which  requires  higher  ratings  in 
higher  steps  (7-9)  and  for  faster  career  ladder  promotions  (see 
following  sections)  (consistent  with  GAO  report.  Oct.  30.  1975,  p. 
31.  on  private  sector  practice). 


RAISES  (within  grade— 10  steps  per  most  grades.  GS-1-18) 


GS-1-12: 

Mandatory:  October  comparability  increase  (approximates  pri- 
vate sector  pay  gains). 
Eligible  for  step  increases  (approximately  3  percent): 

Baaed  on  "acceptable  level  of  competence"  vaguely  defined 

in  5  CFR  531.401. 
Waiting  period  per  Uw  (5  U.S.C.  5335):  1  year  (steps  2-4);  2 
years  (5-7):  3  years  (8-10). 
Extra  Itep  increase  (Q8I)  may  be  granted  for  "high  quality 
performance"— incentive  awards  described  below. 
GS-13-15  (merit  pay  managera): 

Mandatory  V4  comparability  increase No  change 


No  change. 

Eligibility  defined: 

Steps  1-6:  require  ""fully  successful;"  steps  7-9:  require  "exceeds 

fully  successful." 
No  change  since  sUtutory. 

QSI  requires  ""outstanding"  rating:  increase  mandatory  for  steps  1- 
3;  increase  optional  for  steps  4-9. 
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May  U,  198S 


May  25,1983 


Current  regulation 


Propoaed 


Ouarmntecd  other  Vi  comparmbility  for  "fully  succeasful"  rmtinc. 
No  rating  levels  SDCclfled  for  getting  rest  of  merit  increase. 


Performance  awards  based  on  new  5-level  rating  system:  "fully 
successful '  remains  minimum  standard  under  the  law. 


Merit  Increase  based  on  "current  performance  appraisal"  (S 

CFR  S40.104,  not  defined). 
Amount  between  minimum  and  maximum  of  grade  from  pool  of 
funds  conatetlng  of  comparable  step  increases  and  QSI. 
OS-16-18  (Senior  Executive  Service): 

Performance  awards  require  minimum  fully  successful  rating 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  basic  pay  to  no  more  than  20 
percent  (OPM  figure:  law  permits  SO  percent)  of  agency  SES 
<S  U&C.  S3M). 
OS-l-15IncenUve  Awards  (5  CFR  451):  „.....„        ^     . 

Cash  award  up  to  $25,000  for  meritorious  idea  or  superior    Split  into  2  award  categories: 

Mcomplishment  <!'  Performance  Awards  (5  CFR  531.601):  may  be  nonmonetary  as 

By  agency  up  to  «io  000:  by  OPM  over  $10,000  well  as  cash;  may  not  exceed  15  percent  of  saUry:  must  be  tied  to 

rating,  minimum  of  "fully  successful". 
(2)  Special  Awards  (5  CFR  451):  clarifies  that  award  for  idea  or 
effort  beyond  assigned  job:  Includes  nonmonetary  awards:  cash 
up  to  $25,000  based  on  measurable  cost  savings  (scale  defined): 
cash  awards  for  nontangible  benefits  (OPM  guidance  later). 

PROMOTIONS  (or  time-in-grade  restrictions) 

Ptor  Career  Ladder  Positions  (mostly  secretarial,  investigative,  com- 
puter): 

OS-1-5:  max  of  2  grades  per  year No  change. 

08-4-18:  max  of  1  grade  per  year No  change  (5  CFR  335). 

Criteria  is  "according  to  merit"  where  there  U  work  to  do  in    New  criteria  for  GS-9-18  promotions:  promotion  in  one  year  where 
next  Krade  (5  CFR  335  103)  recent  rating  is  "outstanding":  2  years  wait  where  recent  rating  is 

"exceeds  fully  successful":  3  years  wait  where  recent  rating 
"fully  successful". 
All  grades  require  minimum  of  "fully  successful"  for  promotion 


is 


REDUCTIONS-IN-PORCE  (OS-1-15) 

Law  (5  UAC.  3502)  provides  4  retention  factors:  tenure  (i.e.  em- 
ployment sUtus):  military  preference;  length  of  service:  efficiency 
or  performance  ratings— without  weighing  any  factor. 
Regs  (5  CFR  351 )  prioritize  factors: 

1st'  tenure  Same. 

Zd-veteransoreference  Same,  except  that  law  re:  veterans  with  unacceptable  performance 

w  to  be  implemented  (5  use.  3502(b)).  Unacceptable  rating  will 

cause  a  reduction  in  subgroup  placement. 
3d;  seniority/4th:  performance:  credit  for  performance:  4  years:     Performance   to   precede  seniority   under  performance  appraisal 
"outstanding"  ratings:  0-3  years:  where  exceeds  minimum.  system  proposed  by  OPM. 

Bumping  rights  unlimited  (bumping  anyone  in  lower  subgroups    Bumping  limited  to  one  grade  below  RIFed  position. 

"Retreat"  righU  through  Federal  career  progression  unlimited Retreat  limited  to  positions  held  within  last  5  years  and  broadened 

to  include  positions  held  within  current  grade. 

Area  of  RIF  action  Competitive  "area"  defined  more  clearly;  competitive  "level"  more 

flexible  to  permit  adjustments  to  bumping  employees. 

Notice  period:  " 

General:  30  days  or  more  (calendar  days) 30  days  max  and  mmimum. 

Specific:  5  days  (to  individual) ~.. 10  days.  ,    .       ,.  -  ... 

Appeals  permitted  for  any  RIF  action  (5  CFR  351.901) Appeals  limited  lo  demotion,  separation,  or  furlough  for  more  than 

30  days:  "reassignment"  does  not  permit  appeal.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  rece«,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mk-.  TfunMomh 


PBA 

The  ChM>lain>  ^«  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ3.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayier 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  those  of  us  who 
wrae  present  yesterday,  who  were  priv- 
Ueged  to  see.  hear,  and  fert  the  open- 
ing oonvera»tion  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leados,  praise  and 
thank  Thee  for  this  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  the  Senate 
and  our  Republic.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  honor  given  Senator  Btbb  for 
which  he  is  so  emlnoitly  worthy.  We 
thank  The*  for  the  comments  of  Sena- 
tor BAKSfi  in  his  response  to  this 
honor— for  the  respect,  the  admii»- 
tion.  and  the  affecUoo  expressed  in 
their  brief  exchange.  Ondous  Father, 
grant  that  that  spirit  may  permeate 
this  body  of  strong  men  and  women. 
With  aU  their  differences  persimally. 
geographimlly.  and  poUtlcally.  may 
their  admiration,  reject,  and  affec- 
tion for  one  another  deepen  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  the  unity  in  di- 
versity whkh  is  the  hallmark  of  Amer- 
ica's greatness.  In  the  name  of  Him 
whose  unconditional,  universal  love 
binds  us  all  together.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ENCOMIUMS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  awkward  time  in  the  sense  that  I 
have  1  minute  as  a  result  of  my  own 
request  on  yesterday,  but  I  intend  to 
use  that  minute  to  good  advantage  to 
say  three  things. 

First.  I  thank  the  Chaplain  for  his 
prayer  this  morning.  I  am  personally 
very  grateful  for  his  Insights  and  ob- 
servations. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  it 
was  my  privilege  to  weak,  as  the 
Chi4>lain  has  remarked  on.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Horatio  Alger  Award  for 
Senator  Btsd.  I  was  privUeged  last 
night  to  attend  a  reception  in  his 
honor  which  was  further  evidence  of 
the  respect  and  admiration  that  this 


<LegUUUive  day  of  Monday.  May  18. 1983) 

dty  and  the  Nation  hold  for  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  I 
was  also  privileged  to  host  in  my  office 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  third 
Tipmimi  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
Award  for  distinguished  reporting  of 
Congress.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity once  again  to  congratulate  this 
year's  winner.  Marty  Tolchin.  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  award  is  to  my  luiowledge  the 
only  nationwide  award  to  recognize 
important  Journalistic  contributions 
toward  understanding  Congress  and 
ccmgiessional  leadership.  It  is  the 
brainchild  of  the  Dirksen  Center, 
which  is  a  nonpartisan,  not-for-profit 
educational  institution  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Congress.  It  is  based  in  Ever- 
ett Dirksen's  hometown  of  Pekin,  111., 
and  provides  research  fimds  to  schol- 
ars from  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
prepares  conferences  and  seminars  for 
students  and  the  public. 

Marty  Tolchin  won  this  year's  award 
over  very  tough  competition.  Each 
year  the  Dirksen  Center  asks  Members 
of  Congress,  academics,  and  editors  to 
nominate  outstanding  journalists  in 
television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  mag- 
azines. The  nominees  are  evaluated  by 
an  independent  panel  of  five  judges 
who  meet  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  L.  Peabody,  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, chaired  this  year's  judging 
panel,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  judges  for  their 
tireless  work  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Peabody  notified  the  center  of 
the  selection  of  Marty  Tolchin  with 
these  words:  We  were  "imanimous  in 
our  opinion  that  Mr.  Tolchin  justifies 
in  full  measure  the  criteria  set  forth 
for  this  award.  •  •  •  We  were  also  in 
agreement  that  readers  of  the  New 
York  Times  have  profited  greatly 
from  Tolchin's  incisive  and  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  Congress,  not  only 
in  1982,  but  over  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  reporter  of  nation- 
al news  events." 

Let  me  once  again  congratulate 
Marty,  and  thank  everyone  at  the 
Dirksen  Center  for  making  this  award 
possible. 

I  am  sure  Ev  Dirksen  would  fully  ap- 
prove of  this  effort  by  the  center 
named  in  his  honor  to  foster  good  re- 
porting, and  I  am  pleased  to  play  a 
role  in  this  award. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  probably 
have  used  my  60  seconds. 


KXCOGMinON  or  THK  MIHORITT  UAOBt 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
majority  leader  in  reference  to  the 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain.  As  Old  TesU- 
ment  Psahn  46:  says.  "Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  So  the  Chaplain 
perceives  all  these  things  and  puts 
them  in  the  great  cosmos  and  he  has  a 
broader  view.  I  very  much  appreciate 
what  he  said.  That  broader  perception 
is  one  that  I  wish  we  all  shared. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
magnanimity  he  showed  to  me  on  yes- 
terday, and  that  he  shows  every  day. 
for  that  matter. 

Finally.  I  join  with  him  in  congratu- 
lating Marty  Tolchin.  who  is  a  great 
man  in  his  field.  Marty  is  fair  and  ac- 
curate. He  was,  I  think,  most  deserving 
of  the  award. 

I  have  nothing  else. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  for  routine  morning 
business  at  this  point. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hoiu"  of  10:15  a.m. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  1 
minute  each. 


H.R.  2973  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

REPEAL  OF  TAX  WITHHOLDIKG  OH  IHTEREST  AKD 
DIYIDEHDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  minority  leader  initiated, 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIV,  a 
process  by  which  H.R.  2973,  a  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives dealing  with  the  repeal  of  tax 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends, 
might  be  placed  directly  on  the  calen- 
dar. That  will  happen  routinely  and 
automatically  after  the  next  adjourn- 
ment. ,       .. 

I  have  just  advised  the  minority 
leader  that  I  am  willing  for  that  to 
happen  now  by  unanimous  consent. 

After  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  matter  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  as  if  placed  there  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  XIV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRTOH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


m  ThU  "bultet"  symbol  kle«tif.o  statement,  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE  CAI2NDAR 


Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  Praklent.  there 
are  •  number  of  items  that  I  am 
happy  to  report  appear  to  be  cleared 
for  action  by  unanimous  consent.  We 
only  have  T  minutes  set  aside  for  the 
traoMction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness before  we  go  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  MX  resolution. 
~  I  would  like  to  iMlng  these  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  minmlty  leader  and  ask 
if  pf*«r«  he  is  in  a  position  to  clear 
all  or  part  of  them  and.  if  he  is,  to  con- 
sid»  them  en  bloc.  I  refer  to  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  138.  147.  151.  152.  153.  154. 
155.  15C.  157.  159.  160.  151.  182.  and 
183. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  items 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed en  bloc  as  he  has  suggested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  14  items  Just  identified, 
which  the  minority  leader  has  cleared, 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


V&  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  AD- 
MINISTRATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT 

The  biU  (S.  212)  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration, was  considered. 

Mr.  PRES8LER.  Mr.  President.  S. 
212.  a  biU  to  reauthorize  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
(USTTA).  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  on  April  21. 
1983  without  amendments.  S.  212 
would  authorize  USTTA  at  $13  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  $14  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $15  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  reauthorization  must 
be  approved  if  the  activiti*^  of  the 
USTTA  are  to  be  continued.  The 
recent  level  of  funding  for  that 
agency,  which  lias  been  gradually 
dwindling  from  a  1978  level  of  $13.5 
millKm.  is  now  at  $8.1  mUlion.  With 
this  small  amount,  USTTA  has  to 
struggle  Just  to  keep  its  offices  open. 
The  funding  level  authorized  by  this 
legislation  U  still  inadequate,  but  it  is 
a  good  beginning. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
has  been  cutting  back  its  efforts  in 
tourism  promotion,  the  United  States 
has  been  gradually  losing  its  share  of 
the  world  tourism  market.  Since  1978, 
that  share  has  decreased  from  13  per- 
cent to  Just  over  10  percent  today. 
That  represents  a  loss  of  $2.5  billion  in 
gross  receipts.  $387.5  million  in  taxes, 
and  71.250  new  Jobs  to  the  United 
States. 

We  must  begin  efforts  now  to  regain 
that  market  and  to  expand  it.  Intema- 
ti<mal  competition  for  travel  and  tour- 
ism business  is  keen.  Right  now.  the 


United  States  is  at  the  rock  bottmn  of 
those  countries  that  are  aggressively 
seeking  that  trade.  On  the  average, 
the  developed  countries  of  the  world 
spend  38  times  the  amount  spent  by 
the  United  States.  Their  increasing 
shares  in  the  world  tourism  market  re- 
flect those  figures. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Congress  is 
finally  beginning  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  travel  industry  to  our 
economy.  S.  212  now  has  48  cospon- 
sors.  This  represents,  I  believe,  a  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  indeed  an  important  indus- 
try to  develop,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  does,  indeed,  have  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Beginning  with  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  supported  efforts  to  pro- 
mote foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States.  Through  the  USTTA  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  operated  pro- 
grams in  several  foreign  countries  to 
disseminate  information  on  attractions 
and  travel  opportimities  in  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  USTTA  is  not 
to  advertise  or  promote  individual 
businesses,  but  to  foster  interest  in  the 
great  variety  of  geographic  and  cultur- 
al attractions  which  specific  regions  of 
the  United  States  have  to  offer.  It  has 
generally  produced  a  large  financial 
return  from  these  activities.  Studies 
show  that  promotional  spending 
through  USTTA  returns  $18  for  each 
dollar  spent  on  its  promotional  efforts. 
And  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  multiplier  effect  of  these  foreign 
expenditures  as  they  work  their  way 
through  the  U.S.  economy. 

Investment  in  USTTA  will  help 
narrow  our  ever-widening  deficits  and 
will  certainly  help  even  our  balance-of- 
trade  payments.  As  a  Jobs  creating 
measure,  it  is  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective plans  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  jobs 
created  in  this  industry  are  especially 
helpful  to  the  underemployed  service 
industry  workers.  This  portion  of  our 
labor  force  suffers  very  high  unem- 
ployment rates. 

Since  over  98  percent  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  is  comprised  of 
small  businesses,  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  especially  important.  Millions 
of  small,  family  owned  businesses  have 
much  to  offer  the  international  travel- 
er, but  lack  the  sophistication  and 
marketing  skills  to  reach  that  market. 
As  an  effective  coordinator,  a  properly 
funded  USTTA  could  be  a  great  asset 
to  these  businesses. 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
where  tourism  is  our  second  largest  in- 
dustry, is  an  excellent  example.  In 
South  Dakota,  we  have  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  attractions  to  offer  travelers 
from  around  the  world.  Prom  Mount 
Rushmore.  Crazy  Horse,  and  the 
entire  Black  Hills  area  to  the  spectacu- 
lar Badlands  region  to  the  eastern 
plains,  rivers  and  lakes.  South  Dakota 


has  siHnethlng  for  almost  any  travel- 
er—as do  many  other  States  in  the 
United  SUtes.  In  South  Dakota,  how- 
ever, these  are  virtually  all  small  busi- 
nesses. None  of  them  are  able  to  indi- 
vidually penetrate  foreign  markets. 
This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  USTTA 
was  specifically  designed  to  address. 
But  it  cannot  begin  to  do  so  with  the 
inadequate  funding  level  it  is  forced  to 
work  under  today. 

Our  second  largest  service  industry 
in  the  United  States  deserves  more 
recognition  than  it  receives  today.  And 
those  thousands  of  small  businesses 
and  individual  workers  deserve  the 
right  to  compete. 

Let  us  get  on  with  it,  America.  Let  us 
once  again  begin  to  effectively  com- 
pete for  our  share  of  this  important 
trade.  We, have  a  long  way  to  go.  but 
this  legislation  is  a  good  beginning.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism,  I  will 
continue  my  fight  to  insure  that  we 
do,  indeed,  get  back  into  the  world 
travel  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  and  my  48  cospon- 
sors  in  support  of  this  measure.  This 
legislation  is  vital  to  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry,  and  the  millions  of 
small  businesses  and  individuals  who 
rely  on  it  for  their  livelihood. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

&312 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  304  of  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ".  (13.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986". 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  NONPER- 
FORMING  FUNCTIONS  OF 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  bill  (S.  778)  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  services  necessary  to  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  778 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6<e)  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  761)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  in  the  last  sentence  and 
adding  in  lieu  thereof  '.  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,342,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1984.". 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION 

The  QtaaXt  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (a  140)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15. 1966  (80  8aL  958;  10  U.&C. 
65a).  r^atlni  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smltnsonian  InaUtutkm.  so  aa 
to  authoriae  additional  appropriations 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Ux  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  said  act. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  6n  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2.  Strike  line  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  «,  and  insert  the  foilowins: 

"(b)  there  i*  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Smithsonian  InsUtuUon 
8786.000  for  fiscal  year  1M4.  81.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  $1,000,000  for  fiMSl  year 
1968,  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
$1,000,000  for  flMMl  year  1968.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read:  purposes 
of  said  act. 

&840 

Be  in  enacttd  bw  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepmenUUivts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  osaenMed.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of 
1966  (30  U.S.C.  65a)  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(b)  there  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Smithaonlan  Institution 
$786,000  for  fiscal  year  1964,  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,000,600  for  fiscal  year  1087.  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Ameriea,  in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  the 
Smithsonian  InsUtuUon  is  authorised  to 
puichase  land  in  SanU  Cms  County.  Ariso- 
na.  for  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
Fted  Lawrence  Whipple  Oboenratory. 

Sac.  8.  BffecUve  October  1.  1984.  there  is 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  $150,000  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
CANAL  ZONE  BIOLOGICAL  AREA 
The  bill  (B.  929)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2. 1940,  as  amended,  pertaining  to 
appropriations  for  the  Canal  Zone  Bio- 
logical Arek.  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  929 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1940  (20  U.S.C. 
79e),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  not  to 
exceed  $750,000,". 

Sac.  2.  The  provision  in  the  f irat  secUon  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 


PURCHASE  OF  LAND  BY  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (8.  930)  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  purchase 
land  in  SknU  Cruz  County.  Ariz., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment:  On  page  2. 
line  2.  strike  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  insert  "$150,000". 

So  as  to  aoake  the  bill  read: 
S.930 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representati,ves   of  the    United   States   of 


AUTHORIZING  A  BUST  OF  CARL 
HAYDEN  TO  BE  PLACED  IN 
THE  CAPITOL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7)  to  authorize  and  provide  for  a 
bust  of  Carl  Hayden  to  be  placed  in 
the  Capitol,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pase  1,  line  4.  strike  "the  Commis- 
sion", through  and  including  "'Commis- 
sion')" on  line  6,  and  insert  "the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Joint  Committee')"; 

On  pace  2,  line  4.  strike  ",  subject", 
through  and  including  "1968."  on  line  6: 

On  pace  2.  line  10,  strike  "Commission", 
and  insert  "Joint  Committee"; 

On  page  2.  line  13.  strike  "January  1. 
1964".  and  insert  "January  3. 1985"; 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  "Commission", 
and  insert  "Joint  Committee"; 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "Commission", 
and  insert  "Joint  Committee";  and 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  "Commission", 
and  insert  "Joint  Committee": 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  is  ready 
to  take  favorable  action  on  passage  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  intro- 
duced by  me  for  Senator  DeConcihi 
and  myself  and  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS.  to  authorize  the  commission  of 
a  bust  of  the  late  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
from  Arizona  in  order  to  commemo- 
rate his  unique  service  in  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  resolution  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  bust  will  be 
placed  in  the  Capitol  or  one  of  the 
Senate  office  buildings. 

Not  only  did  Carl  Hayden  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Congress 
longer  than  anyone  else  in  American 
history,  but  also,  his  contributions  and 
achievements  are  virtually  unparalled, 
even  though  they  are  not  well  known 
because  Carl  shared  credit  and  worked 
for  results,  not  publicity. 

Carl  Hayden's  work  was  done  for  all 
practical  purposes  before  legislation 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  He  did  not 
go  in  for  flowery  speeches  aimed  at 
the  Press  Gallery;  he  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  accomplish  for  his 
State  and  Nation  and  did  his  real  work 
in  committee  and  behind  the  scenes. 

Carl's  family  was  among  one  of  the 
original  wave  of  pioneers  who  settled 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona, 
and  Carl  was  bom  in  the  territory  of 


Arizona  35  years  before  it  became  a 
State. 

He  became  the  first  elected  Member 
of  the  UJB.  House  of  Representatives 
from  Arizona  in  1912  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1926.  His  combined 
congressional  service  totaled  57  years 
when  he  retired  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  follow  the  action 
of  the  Senate  today  by  acting  prompt- 
ly and  favorably  on  the  resolutions  so 
that  we  may  do  a  proper  Job  in  honor- 
ing Carl  Hayden.  whose  record  of  serv- 
ice will  probably  never  be  reached  in 
Congress  history. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Res.  7 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring}.  That  in  honor  of 
Carl  Hayden.  who  served  In  the  United 
States  Congress  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  history,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Joint 
Committee")  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  for  the  design  and  sculpture  of  a 
bronze  or  marble  bust  of  Carl  Hayden.  The 
Joint  Committee  is  further  authorized  and 
directed,  to  accept  such  bust  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  and  to  cause  such  bust  to  be 
placed  In  an  appropriate  location  within  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  or  any  of  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings,  or  any  room,  space, 
or  corridor  thereof. 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  solicit  and  accept  gifts  of  property. 
real  or  personal,  or  services  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution.  After  Janurary 
3.  1985  the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  solicit 
or  accept  any  such  gifts,  and  shall  expend  or 
use  all  such  gifU  before  expending  any 
moneys  provided  for  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $10,000, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 


PRINTING    OF    A    REVISED    EDI- 
TION OP  "THE  CAPITOL"  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 
The  concurrent  resolution  (Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  35)  to  author- 
ize the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol," 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Com.  Res.  35 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring}.  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  revised 
edition  of  "The  Capitol",  to  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee 
on  Printing  with  the  editorial  assistance  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. ,  .  - 
Sbc.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  sliall  be  printed  five  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  additional  copies,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
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the  flmirii  UMl  twenty  thouinrt  eoples 
■ban  be  for  the  uw  of  the  Joint  Oonunlttee 
oDPrintlnc. 

8b.  S.  a  aum  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for 
tnvei  np»ii—  and  photofnphle  expenaee 
Ineumd  In  tarrfm  out  this  ooneurrent  rea- 
ojuUon  shall  be  paid  fran  the  oontlnsent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchen  approved  by 
the  ehalnnan  of  the  Joint  Oomralttee  on 
Printinc. 


EZFBIDITDRE8  BY  THE  SELECT 

coimrrTEE   on   Indian   af- 
fairs 

The  rcMlutlon  (&  Res.  Ill)  rdAUve 
to  ezpendtturea  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affair*,  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to.  aa  follows: 
aitaLiu 

tUaohfti,  That  Senate  ReaoluUon  333.  sec- 
tion 31.  pancraph  (b),  97th  Congrev.  be 
amended  by  strikinc  out  "$507,710"  and  in- 
■ertlmt  In  Ueu  thereof  "$000,310":  and  be  It 
further 

JtcMlMdL  That  Senate  Reaolutlon  70.  aec- 
tlon  31.  paragraph  (b).  90th  Congreai.  be 
aownded  by  strlklnt  out  "$633,490"  and  in- 
aerttiw  in  Ueu  thereof  "$030,990". 


EXPENDITDRE8    BT    THE    COlfl- 

IflSSlON  ON  ARTS  AND  ANTIQ- 

UlTUS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  138)  relating 
to  expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Arts 
and  Antiquities  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

&Rb.  138 

Resolved,  That,  effective  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  amount  authorised  to  be  ex- 
pended out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  under  section  5  of  S.  Res.  382.  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  agreed  to  October  1  (legisla- 
Uve  day.  September  34).  1968.  is  increased  to 
$33,500. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION STAFF  TRAIN- 
ING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143)  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  for  the 
training  of  professional  staff  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
&  Ras.  143 

Jtewfved,  That  section  16(b>  of  S.  Res.  76. 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  2. 
1983.  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"amount":  and  (3)  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act)". 


PURCHASE  OF  CALENDARS 

The  resolution  (Senate  Resolution 
144)  relating  to  the  purchase  of  calen- 
dars was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

S.  Rn.  144 

Jtesoftied.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  expend 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchen  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
that  oommlttce.  not  to  exceed  $60,330  for 
the  purchaae  of  one  hundred  and  four  thou- 
aand  calendars.  The  calmdara  ahall  be  dla- 
trlbuted  as  prescribed  by  the  committee. 


STEPHEN  B.  COUCH 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Stephen  B.  Couch  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  foUows: 
S.  Rxa.  145 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  ^ephen  B.  Couch,  widower  of 
Pamela  S.  Couch,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  seven  and  one-half  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  bill  (S.  1293)  to  extend  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1293 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sac.  X  Section  606  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5202).  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative  ex- 
penses through  the  close  of  September  30, 
1981.".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and 
zero  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  $6,300,000  for 
administrative  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.". 


sippi  In  April  1979.  and  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  aaaeaaed  against  them  pursuant  to 
this  repayment  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlabura- 
ing  of fkxr  of  the  United  Statea.  credit  ahaU 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
la  relieved  by  thia  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
several  bills  and  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  or  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  that  is 
a  big  bite  out  of  the  calendar.  I  am 
happy  for  that.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  cooperation  in  the 
clearances. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  items  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  believe  we 
are  not  through  with  our  clearance 
process  yet.  but  I  would  hope  that 
during  the  course  of  the  day  we  might 
be  able  to  consider  some  of  those 
nominations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  we  will  be. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  379)  to  cancel  certain  in- 
debtedness in  connection  with  disaster 
relief  activities  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  '1979".  Insert  "and 
for  the  payment  of  Interest  assessed  against 
them  pursuant  to  this  repayment". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.379 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assemt>led.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  the  Junior  Achievement 
of  Jackson.  Mississippi,  the  Jaclcson,  Missis- 
sippi, Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Museum  of  Art  are  relieved  of  any  li- 
ability for  the  repayment  of  payments  erro- 
neously made  to  them  by  the  United  States 
for  disaster  relief  activities  following  the 
major  disaster  which  was  declared  in  Missis- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  requests  that  also  appear  to  be 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  will  state  them 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Senators. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  2920  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  2920,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  and  extend  certain  health-care 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  S. 
1110 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1110,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  commission  on 
monetary  policy  and  its  relation  to 
fiscal  policy,  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  for  30  calendar 
days  after  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 
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The  FRtSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY  —  SUPFUEMKNTARY 
EXTRADITION  CONVENTION 
WITH  THE  KINODOM  OF 
SWEDEN.  TREATY  DOCUMENT 
98-4 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive seaaion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  aeerecy  be 
removed  fhnn  the  Supplementaiy  Ex- 
tradition Conventi<m  with  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden  (Treaty  Doc.  98-4) 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
yesterday  by  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  Stgtes:  and  asit  that  the  treaty 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed:  and  that  the  President's 
message  ht  printed  in  theRaooap. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  meisage  of  the  President  is  as 
foUows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  S«utte  to  ratification.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  signed  in  Stockholm  on  March  14. 
1983. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  supidementary 
convention  transmitted  herewith  be  oonaid- 
ered  in  place  of  the  Supplementary  Extradi- 
tion Convention  with  Sweden  signed  In 
Washington  on  May  37.  1981.  which  was 
tranamltted  to  the  Senate  with  my  meaaage 
dated  July  38,  1981,  and  which  la  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
(Treaty  £>oe.  No.  97-15).  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Senate  the  supple- 
mentary convention  signed  In  1981. 

I  also  trailsmit,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion transmitted  herewith.  The  reaaona  for 
the  substitation  mentioned  above  are  ex- 
plained in  that  report. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  supple- 
mentary coaventlon. 

ROHALD  RxaOAM. 

The  Wnnk  Hodsk,  Map  24. 1983. 


HOUSE  BCX  VOTE  SHARPLY 
SPEEDS  UP  THE  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  RACE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
mutual,  \terifiable  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  vote 
for  that  resolution  was  nearly  2  to  1. 
The  Houae  of  Repreamtatives  had 
gone  on  record  by  a  smashing  vote  to 
suiwort  eflforts  by  this  country  to  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  the  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yesterday  the  same 
House  of  Representatives  voted  by  a 
decisive  margin  to  fund  research  and 


development  for  100  MX  nuclear  mis- 
siles with  10  nuclear  warheads  in  each 
miasUe  that  would  be  permanently  lo- 
cated in  land-based,  stationary,  pres- 
ently existing  Minuteman  silos.  Clear- 
ly this  planned  deployment  would  be 
about  as  vulnerable  and  as  inviting  a 
target  as  this  Senator  can  imagine. 
What  kind  of  deterrent  would  the  MX 
mteOes  constitute?  Answer  none. 
Unless  the  President  ordered  that 
ea^  of  these  missiles  be  fired  within 
minutes  after  he  received  the  very 
first  word  that  a  Russian  attack  might 
be  underway,  virtually  all  of  these  mis- 
siles would  suffer  destruction.  The  Air 
Force  only  a  few  days  ago  announced 
that  the  Soviets  today  could  Imock  out 
99  percent  of  our  BCinuteman  missiles. 
No  hardening  could  save  them.  The 
President  would  have  to  use  them  or 
lose  than.  We  could  not  wait.  He  could 
not  negotiate.  He  could  not  select  op- 
tions. We  would  have  to  act  at  once. 
The  Russians  could  feel  confident 
they  could  destroy  them.  They  would 
deter  nothing. 

Yesterday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  for  this  monstrosity.  How 
in  the  world  does  that  vote  square 
with  the  House  vote  for  the  nuclear 
freeze?  This  Senator  has  pondered 
that  question  and  I  cannot  conceive  of 
an  answer.  Will  this  vulnerable,  hair- 
triflser.  use-it-or-lose-it  nuclear  MX 
missile  advance  the  nuclear  freeze  ne- 
gotiations? Are  you  kidding?  First,  the 
President  has  flatly  rejected  any  possi- 
bility that  he  would  trade-off  the  MX 
as  a  bargaining  chip.  And  of  couirse, 
even  if  the  President  wanted  to  use 
the  MX  for  iMirgaining,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  pitifully  inadequate  basis  for 
any  trade-off.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
far  more  land-based  warheads  than  we 
do.  We  have  a  corresponding  superiori- 
ty in  mobile,  submarine,  and  bomber- 
based,  far  less  vulnerable  and  less 
threatening  missiles. 

Let  us  face  it.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  BfX  is  a  grievous,  tragic  set- 
back for  arms  control.  It  steps  up  the 
arms  race.  It  takes  us  closer  to  the  hol- 
ocaust. It  flatly  repudiates  the  nuclear 
freeze  vote  of  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
That  vote  was  a  national  tragedy. 


BiAN'S  BEST  MEDICINE 

Mr.  PROXBCIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  15.  "60  Minutes"  did  a 
fascinating  segment  on  the  physical 
and  mental  benefits  that  animals  can 
have  on  humans.  Reporter  Harry  Rea- 
soner  interviewed  experts  in  pet  ther- 
apy and  toured  various  institutions 
where  pets  are  used  for  rehabilitation 
and  to  provide  companionship  to  the 
institutionalized.  After  doing  this  re- 
search, Reasoner  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  some  cases,  man's  best 
friend  may  turn  out  to  be  man's  best 
medicine. 


His  first  stop  was  to  a  playroom  at 
Chicago's  Children's  Hoq>ital.  Two  or 
three  times  a  month,  the  Anti-Cruelty 
Society  of  Chicago  brings  in  a  batch  of 
puKiies  for  a  "petting  and  hugging" 
session.  Many  of  the  young  patients 
participating  in  this  program  have 
cruel  debilitating  diseases  and  some 
are  hooked  up  to  technological  hard- 
ware to  keep  them  alive.  As  serious  as 
their  illnesses  are.  the  pet  program 
has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  many  of 
the  patients.  Both  doctors  and  nurses 
agree  that  after  the  puppies  visit, 
youngsters  often  cooperate  much 
better  with  the  treatment  and  ther- 
apy.  thus  facilitating  their  recovery. 

At  places  like  Chicago's  Bowman 
Center  for  the  Elderly,  pets  have,  in 
many  cases,  helped  elderly  residents 
through  the  process  of  accepting 
themselves  as  aged  people,  relegated 
to  a  different  role.  Animals  have  al- 
lowed these  senior  citizens  to  reach 
out  beyond  their  loneliness  and  misery 
and  start  enjoying  the  world  around 
them  once  again. 

Reasoner  also  visited  the  Lima  Hos- 
pital for  the  Criminally  Insane  in 
Ohio.  An  experimental  program  was 
set  up  there  6  years  ago  to  bring  ani- 
mals in  for  patients  to  take  care  of.  A 
majority  of  the  participants  in  the 
program  are  patients  who  have  l}een 
involved  in  violent  crimes  against  soci- 
ety. Deer  and  geese  that  are  brought 
to  the  outdoor  court  and  smaller  ani- 
mals that  are  t^en  inside  the  ward 
have  sparked  dramatic  transforma- 
tions in  many  of  the  seemingly  hope- 
less cases.  David  Lee.  social  woriter  in 
charge  of  the  program,  described  to 
Reasoner  how  the  animals  have 
helped  patients  out  of  deep  depression 
by  acting  as  a  nonthreatening.  caring 
friend;  a  pleasure  in  their  lives  that 
does  not  give  orders  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  State. 

Statistically  significant  results  have 
been  documented  by  the  hospital  in  a 
study  comparing  wards  with  and  with- 
out pets.  Those  wards  that  did  not 
have  pets  had  a  higher  incidence  of 
suicide,  more  violent  on-ward  inci- 
dents, and  the  patients  needed  higher 
doses  of  medicine. 

Finally,  Reasoner  spoke  with  experts 
on  the  human/animal  bond.  Dr.  James 
Lynch,  a  psychologist  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  did  a  series  of  studies 
on  heart  patients  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  the  coronary  care  units  at 
the  University  of  BCaryland  Hospital. 
He  divided  patients  into  two  catego- 
ries: Those  who  owned  pets  and  those 
who  did  not.  Dr.  Lynch's  results 
showed  that  94  percent  of  heart  pa- 
tients who  owned  pets  survived  the 
difficult  years  following  a  heart  attack 
as  opposed  to  62  percent  who  survived 
and  did  not  own  pets. 

Dr.  Aaron  Katcher.  a  leading  spe- 
cialist in  pet  therapy,  found  that  when 
people  speak  to  other  people,  their 
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Uood  pmmre  alniMt  alw&yi  rises. 
Wben  peo^  speak  to  animals,  their 
Mood  pressure  remains  the  same  or 
faih  below  the  level  recorded  when 
the  subject  resta  quietly.  Dr.  Katcher 
attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the 
fact  that  people  trust  their  pets  to 
jUtea  without  making  Judgments. 
They  do  not  worry  about  how  the  11s- 
teno-  is  evahiating  them,  as  they  do 
when  they  talk  to  people. 

Reaaoner  ended  this  segment  by 
ptrinting  out  that  much  of  this  infor- 
mation <m  the  human/animal  bond  is 
not  new.  People  have  always  known 
that  pets  are  a  good  thing  for  humans. 
Now.  animal  lovers  can  back  up  this 
age-^  instinct  with  concrete  scientif- 
ic data. 

Viewing  this  "60  Minutes"  segment 
has  strangthened  my  omnmitment  to 
fHiT.t«»t^  the  blanket  bans  that  laiKl- 
lonto  and  hoiMtaig  authorities  have  put 
cm  many  public  housing  units  desig- 
nated for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
Pet  owners  should  not  have  to  face 
this  form  of  subtle  dlacriminaUon 
simply  because  they  are  forced  to  live 
in  public  housing  projects.  Ironically, 
the  elderly  and  disabled,  who  are  often 
the  most  dependent  on  animals  for  se- 
curity and  companionship,  are  most 
affected  by  "no-pet"  clauses.  AUowing 
these  people  to  keep  their  pets  or  to 
adopt  new  pets  would  clearly  benefit 
both  ^w*™*!*  and  their  owners. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  sponsored 
legUation  already  accepted  by  the 
WMikfatg  Committee  which  would  pro- 
hlMt  FMeral  assistance  to  any  rental 
housing  projects  designated  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  that  bans  pets. 
This  bill  was  incorporated  into  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act. 

I  am  hoping  that  this  "60  Minutes" 
piece  will  Increase  awareness  of  the 
possible  benefits  of  pet  ownership  and 
encourage  more  vocal  opposition  to 
widespread  pet  bans  In  public  housing 
projects.  Once  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity, pets  can  play  a  major  role 
in  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
the  elderly  and  disabled. 
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OiafOCIDE  CONVENTION:  SLAIN 
POUSH  YOUTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  l&-year-old  Oraegon  Pnemyk 
and  several  friends  were  stopped  by  a 
police  patrol  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  and 
asked  for  their  papers.  They  had  been 
celetmkttng  passing  the  first  stage  of 
the  high  school  final  examinations. 
Mr.  Pnemyk.  who  was  taken  to  the 
police  station,  never  was  to  return 
home  again. 

After  being  detained  in  the  sUtion 
for  45  minutes.  Pnemyk  emerged  in 
•n  ambulance  that  took  him  to  a  hos- 
pital where  his  mother  found  him. 
Docton  operated  on  him  for  severe  in- 
ternal injuries  for  5  houn  but  were 


unable  to  save  him.  The  young  student 
died  the  following  day. 

At  first,  the  incident  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  Polish  press.  Howev- 
er, after  it  was  reported  by  corre- 
qxmdenU  in  the  United  States,  an  of- 
ficial announcement  was  issued  by  the 
Polish  authorities  declaring  that  an  in- 
vestigation was  launched  to  expose  the 
truth  about  the  Incident  The  victim's 
mother.  Barbara  Sadowska.  says  that 
her  son  told  her  before  his  operation 
that  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  police. 
One  of  Pr«myk's  schoolmates,  de- 
tained along  with  him.  reportedly  wit- 
nessed the  beatings  and  confirmed  Sa- 
dowska's  accusations. 

The  incident  attracted  widespread 
attention  because  Barbara  Sadowska  is 
a  well-known  poet  and  a  volunteer  at  a 
church  sponsored  committee  to  aid 
the  families  of  JaUed  Solidarity  activ- 
ists. In  fact.  Sadowska  herself  was  se- 
verely beaten  by  a  band  of  men  who 
broke  through  the  back  door  of  a  con- 
vent to  attack  the  aid  committee.  As 
the  New  York  Times  observed  in  a 
recent  article,  the  death  of  Pnemyk  at 
once  encompassed  the  most  disaffect- 
ed elements  of  PoUsh  society:  the 
young  intellectuals,  many  church  ac- 
tivists, and  supporten  of  the  banned 
union.  SoUdarity. 

The  funeral  for  the  young  man  was 
massive  and  emotional.  About  20,000 
Poles  attended  in  what  was  one  of  the 
largest  demonstrations  in  the  capital 
since  martial  law  was  imposed  17 
months  ago.  As  the  sprawling  proces- 
sion trudged  for  nearly  2  hours  to  the 
cemetery,  the  mourners  held  up  the 
"V"  sign  that  has  become  the  symbol 
of  resistance  to  the  authorities. 

Rev.  Bronislaw  Dembowski  called 
Przemyk  "a  symbol  of  pure  and  beau- 
tiful Polish  youth  struggling  for  a  free 
and  Just  Poland."  A  hushed  gasp  and 
then  a  bunt  of  applause  ran  through 
the  audience  as  a  telegram  sent  fnnn 
Lech  Walesa  was  read  to  the  group.  It 
said: 

Every  death  is  painful,  but  this  brutal 
death  is  especially  dramatic.  I  am  with  you 
in  your  pain  and  prajring.  I  assure  you  that 
this  victim  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  victim 
will  be  remembered,  but  how  many 
senseless  tragedies  similar  to  this 
occur  bi  totalitarian  countries  like 
Poland  that  no  one  ever  hears  about? 
How  many  human  rights  activists,  po- 
litical dissidents,  and  ordinary  nonpo- 
litical  citisens  are  dragged  from  their 
homes  in  the  evening  and  diswpear, 
never  to  be  discovered  again? 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  as  citi- 
zens of  a  free  democratic  nation  to 
protest  these  human  rights  violations 
in  other  coimtries.  However,  if  we  are 
to  have  an  effective  voice  in  these  con- 
demnations, we  must  demonstrate  a 
sincere  concern  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  punish  those  perpetraton 
of  human  rights  violations.  What 
better  way  to  announce  our  concern  to 


the  world  than  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  a  treaty  whkh  protects 
the  most  basic  human  right,  the  right 
to  live. 

The  nightmare  of  genocide  must  be 
eradicated.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  an  Important  f Int  step  by  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
tonight  in  Toccoa.  Oa..  citizens  from 
around  the  country  will  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  Georgian.  The  occar 
sion  is  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Paul  An- 
derson. 

Paul  Anderson  first  captured  the 
world's  attention  in  1955  when  he  as- 
tounded the  Soviets  at  an  amateur 
weightllfting  contest  in  Moscow  by 
lifting  more  weight,  on  his  first  lift, 
than  any  of  his  famous  Russian  com- 
petitors. A  year  later  he  gained  fur- 
ther acclaim  as  the  gold  medalist  in 
weightllfting  at  the  Olympic  games  in 
Melbourne.  Australia.  He  was  the  last 
American  superheavyweight  to  come 
away  with  top  honon.  Paul  Anderson 
is  still  considered  the  world's  strongest 
man  and  is  listed  in  the  record  books 
as  having  lifted  an  incredible  6.270 
pounds.  Many  believe  that  he  could 
have  won  more  Olympic  victories  had 
his  interests  not  directed  him  toward 
other  goals. 

In  1962.  Paul  and  his  wife  Glenda 
founded  the  Paul  Anderson  Youth 
Home  in  Vidalia.  Ga.  The  home  there 
is  still  in  operation  as  are  two  othen 
in  Texas.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
home  for  troubled  and  homeless  teen- 
age boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18 
who  otherwise  would  be  confined  to 
penal  institutions.  The  program  each 
day  includes  physical  exerdae.  work 
assignments,  academic  training,  and 
individual  spiritual  counseling.  An  ac- 
credited school  on  the  grounds  pro- 
vides the  boys  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  educations  in  order  to 
graduate  from  high  school  or  achieve 
high  school  equivalency.  The  counsel- 
ing program  includes  families  as  well 
as  the  boys  themselves.  Over  the  past 
20  yean,  the  youth  homes  have  served 
over  500  boys.  Paul  Anderson's  influ- 
ence does  not  stop  with  them,  howev- 
er. 

In  order  to  finance  the  youth  homes. 
Paul  Anderson  became  a  professional 
athlete.  This  provided  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  professional 
competition,  hold  exhibitions,  and 
engage  in  a  lucrative  speaking  career. 
In  the  past  20  years.  Paul  Anderson 
has  tackled  as  many  as  500  speaking 
commitments  annually  and  has  single- 
handedly  n^sed  most  of  the  fimds  nec- 
essary to  operate  the  youth  homes. 

Paul  Anderson's  speeches  are  not 
simply  money-raising  af f ain.  however. 
They  are  testimonials— focusing  on 
winning,  patriotism,  family  values,  the 
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free  Miterprise  system,  and  prindpally 
the  God  whom  he  eredlts  tat  his 
Olympic  Victory  and  later  succ^as 
Paul  Andonon  selaes  every  poalble 
opportunity  to  tell  his  audience  that 
the  motiviiti<m  of  his  intereats  is  the 
carrying  out  of  God's  ealllnc  for  him. 
From  the  podium,  he  uses  his  influ- 
ence as  a  ftunous  Christian  athlete  to 
instlU  moral  standards  and  set  9lritu- 
al  goals  for  our  Nation's  youth.  The 
thousands  who  have  heard  him  q>eak. 
in  the  booailng  voice  of  a  strcmg  man. 
sit  qtellboimd  and  leave,  they  say, 
challenged. 

The  biggest  challenge  In  his  own 
life,  Paul  Anderson  says,  has  not  been 
lifting  weiitits  but  lifting  the  q>irits  of 
a  teoiage  boy  who  has  no  home  and 
no  one  to  want  him.  He  has  done  so  as 
only  a  champion  could.  Now  Paul  An- 
derson himself  faces  another  personal' 
struggle.  He  is  in  declining  health  and 
continues  his  battle  against  Brlg^t's 
disease,  an  affliction  that  has  plagued 
him  since  youth,  and  kidney  faUure. 
On  Saturday,  he  will  leave  Georgia  for 
Minnesota  where  he  is  scheduled  to 
undergo  a  kidney  tranqilant.  He  iu>- 
proaches  that  surgery  with  the  same 
faith  and  optimism  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  his  life. 

Paul  Anderson  is  a  Yveto.  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  himself  to  Improving 
the  lives  of  others.  He  Is  Georgia's 
native  son.  but  he  belongs  to  America. 
It  is  fitting,  I  believe,  that  we  in  Con- 
gress Join  with  his  friends  in  Toccoa 
tonight  in  saluting  Paul  Anderson  and 
in  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
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G8A  ADMINISTRATOR  GERALD 
CARMEN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  tuisung  yet  major  success  stories 
of  this  administration  has  been  taking 
place  In  th«  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. President  Reagan  wisely  chose 
a  small  businessman  from  BCanchester. 
N.H..  Gerald  Carmen,  to  head  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  in  our  Nation, 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
Jerry  Carmen  and  his  staff  of  dedicat- 
ed workers  have  done  a  tremendous 
Job  in  turning  around  an  agency  that 
prior  to  his  stewardship  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  worst  run  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  applaud  Jerry  Carmen's  success 
and  commend  to  my  friends  an  article 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Government 
Elxecutive  which  outlines  some  of  the 
laudatory  efforts  that  Administrator 
Carmen  has  made  to  improve  his 
agency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  entire  text  of  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follovre: 


OSA:  The  Biogbst  Tnuuaouint  ni 

WUKniGTOII 

"WhUt  it  will  never  be  loved,  the  aoencv  ia 
eamine  reapeet  front  even  tt$  mo$t  fanatic 
cHHca 

"The  remedw  vhu  leadership,  not  manage- 
ment hammering. 

"The  loluttona  were  alwaya  ineide  the  GSA 
aa  were  the  prtMema. 

"Picking  the  man  from  New  Hampshire 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  President's  most 
brilUant  move  since  being  elected. 

"And  it  is  far  more  than  just  a  new  coat  of 


"Can  a  former  auto-parts  dealer  from  New 
Ebunpshire  succeed  in  managing  a  M-plus 
MUlaB  a  year  Federal  monolith?" 

That  is  the  generic  lead  paragraph  in  a 
Iriethora  of  press  reports  and  commentaries 
about  Oerald  Carmen  after  two  years  at  the 
hdm  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  overwhelming  "good"  press 
about  the  "former  auto-parts  dealer"  could 
well  have  its  basis  in  the  myth  that  small 
businessmen  are  exactly  that  and  should 
never  be  expected  to  run  large,  complex  or- 
ganintions  effectively,  efficiently  and 
thnnigh  leadership. 

The  opposite  is  far  more  lilcely  to  be  the 
case.  Those  with  a  lifetime  of  demonstrated 
suooesB  within  and  then  at  the  upper  levels 
of  large  complex  organizations— business  or 
government— usually  fail  in  small  businesses 
or  running  small,  highly  responsive  and 
short  decision-to-implementation-to-decislon 
change  situations. 

Carmen's  successes  at  OSA -does  stem,  in 
large  measure,  from  his  small  business  baclK- 
ground.  "I've  found,  frankly,  that  running 
this  organization  is  relatively  easier  than 
operating  a  small  business,"  says  Carmen. 
One  reason  is  that  he  found  "unimaginable 
resources"  available  to  him— and  he  uses 
than. 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (Democrat  of  Col- 
orado) hardly  a  devoted  fan  of  the  agency 
(die  has  often  suggested  that  it  be  abol- 
ished) frequently  points  out  that  the  whole 
woiid  went  to  electric  typewriters  before 
the  U.S.  Government  did.  Carmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  wonders  "how  the  GSA 
ever  got  with  the  electric  typewriter  at  all." 

The  OSA  Administrator  is  constantly 
quoted  about  his  impressions  when  he  first 
took  over.  The  "closed  doors",  the  lacli  of 
conveisations  and  greetings  on  th^  elevators 
and  in  the  hallways  and  other  such  "down 
home-isms"  are  what  the  "sophisticated" 
I»«S8  loves  to  highlight  as  if  to  infer  that 
Carmen  lacks  sophistication.  After  all.  New 
Hampshire  lades  even  a  pro  football  fran- 
chise and  pops  up  only  around  primary  time 
somewhat  like  the  groundhog  and  with  the 
same  inspired  ability  to  read  the  future. 

Carmen's  first  major  impression  of  the 
OSA  was  "the  great  fear  here  .  .  .  the  fear 
of  being  wrong  .  .  .  the  religious  avoidance 
of  any  element  of  risk."  This  is  what  he 
meant  about  the  "closed  doors." 

And  it  is  this  element  he  has  constantly 
attacked  with  gratifying  results.  "They  (the 
OSA  personnel)  had  to  be  made  to  realize 
that  risk  is  a  good  thing,  that  no  one.  or 
group,  is  ever  going  to  be  right  all  the  time." 

To  overcome  this  perceived  basic  problem. 
Carmen  characteristically  moved  positively 
and  on  a  number  of  seemingly  unrelated 
fronts.  Convinced  from  his  outside  position 
that  OSA  more  resembled  a  business  in  its 
functions  than  a  classic  Government 
agency,  he  set  about  connecting  private 
sector  expertise  with  OSA  career  profes- 
sionals. At  the  same  time  he  personally 


changed  situations  he  discovered,  or  were 
brought  to  his  attention,  and  drove  his  ad- 
ministrators—new, old  or  Just  elevated— to 
do  the  same  thing.  One  of  the  asides  he 
mentioned  to  Government  Executive  back 
in  1981  was  the  condition  of  the  OSA  cafete- 
ria—"Who  the  hell  would  ever  want  to  eat 
there?"  That  has  changed.  Along  with  many 
other  small  operations  as  well  as  some  very 
large  ones. 

The  point  he  made  early  is  that  he  dem- 
onstrated a  perfect  willingness  to  make  mis- 
takes by  taking  risks.  The  personnel  atti- 
tude throughout  OSA  is  now  considerably 
better. 

Again  and  again  in  his  early  months 
Carmen  would  come  across  a  situation- 
warehousing,  inventory,  processes,  person- 
nel and  the  UlLe— and  his  first  question  to 
GSA  would  invariably  be  "Do  I  liave  the 
power  to  act  here?"  If  the  answer  was  an 
immediate  "Yes"  he  acted.  He  still  does 
today  even  though  he  has  acquired  a  far 
better  grasp  of  the  statutory  and  regulatory 
limits  under  which  the  GSA  must  operate. 

With  no  illusions  now— indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful he  ever  harbored  any  at  all  about  Gov- 
ernment managing— he  is  not  greatly  im- 
pressed with  his  progress  at  OSA.  In  spite  of 
the  accolades,  which  include  Ralph  Nader's 
expert  opinion.  Carmen  says  it  is  a  "slow, 
frustrating,  wearying  task."  Yet  he  is  under- 
standably proud  of  the  progress.  "You 
really  have  to  say  that  we  are  inching  for- 
ward." 

Carmen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
GSA  bureaucracy,  in  many  instances,  was 
being  blamed  for  what  was  basically  poor 
leadership.  From  the  start,  he  has  almost 
always  sought  to  put  "those  who  can  and 
will  do  in  charge  and  put  the  experts  under 
them.  He  has  always  had  respect  for  the 
technical  expertise  within  GSA.  Not  so 
much  as  from  first  hand  experience  but 
from  the  instinctive  feeling  that  it  had  to  be 
there  in  such  a  complex  organization.  After 
all,  they  did  get  with  the  electric  typewriter 
eventually,  didn't  they? 

GSA's  much  heralded  successes  fall  into 
three  general  areas.  The  first  is  budget  re- 
straint—this was  imposed  but  Carmen  car- 
ried it  out  a  bit  differently  than  other  agen- 
cies—and the  obvious  corollary  effort  at  in- 
creasing efficiency  at  the  same  or  less  cost. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  area  of  service  to 
the  rest  of  Government— which  is  GSA's 
basic  charter. 

And,  the  control  of  waste,  fraud  and  abuse 
within  the  agency.  On  the  latter,  the  Nader 
Group's  "Reagan's  Ruling  Class"  cites 
Carmen  as  being  far  more  concerned  with 
waste— and  probably  more  effective.  Nader 
also  credits  Carmen  with  substantially  in- 
creasing GSA's  efficiency.  ("Reagan's 
Ruling  Class"  unfortunately  has  Carmen 
"selling  cars"  and  "establishing  a  wholesale 
automotive  service"  which  may  indicate  a 
rush  past  factual  accuracy  to  get  to  the 
"issues".)  There  is  also  the  chilling  thought 
of  what  would  happen  to  any  Federal 
agency  if  its  Presidentially-appointed  ad- 
ministrator concentrated  on  rooting  out 
fraud  and  abuse  as  a  first  priority.  "Waste" 
is  a  total  management  function  since  its 
presence  and  growth  is  a  hallmark  of  weak, 
incompetent  or  ineffective  management. 

But  one  aspect  of  the  Nader  analysis  is  im- 
portant. Carmen  was.  and  is,  highly  public 
in  "making  GSA  more  business-like."  The 
Nader  work  cites  the  enormous  power  OSA 
has  inherent  in  its  operation  to  "set  Innova- 
tive standards  of  efficiency,  safety  and  prod- 
uct quality."  Carmen  says  "True,  I  am 
trying  to  run  GSA  more  as  a  business.  I  am 
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•too  very  much  atrara  that  OBA  I*  •■  Mml 
aoranuBOit  Acency  and.  u  such  bM  aoetel 

aocMal  funetknH  aa  weU." 

Tlit  toiMlimai  of  OBA-what  it  doea  and 
doea  not  do-aie  pretty  mucb  defined  by 
totb  law  and  Bneuthre  Order.  The  eoeial 
foneUoM  OSA  oouM  pCTf  onn  are  alM  nor- 
mally handed  dovn  from  above  in  tbe  forms 
of  lava,  nilei.  Baeeuttve  Ordeta  and  the 
Uke.  PMeral  asendea  are  not  independent 
^«»y*—  even  thoi«h  the  public  can  quite 
inrtlflt*^  come  to  the  oppoalte  ooncluaion 
In  aome  caeea.  NOt  to  mention  buslneaa  and 
inlattry  pereepUona. 

Under  Carmen.  OSA  is  starting  to  exhibit 
at  least  an  appredatlon  of  what  market 
forces  can  do  to  products,  proceaaea  and 
equlpmenU  bo«wht  and  used  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Over  the  next  several  months.  Govern- 
ment Bxeeutlve  will  be  detailing  the  ef ferts 
and  confiMlan— and  the  goals— of  the  func- 
tional elementt  of  the  OSA. 

With  respect  to  attempts  to  capitalise  on 
pure  market  forces.  Carmen,  and  OSA.  is 
aootewhat  unique. 

The  Government  has  around  18.000  large, 
general  purpoae  computers.  And  this  is  the 
nnlt  of  BMwe  than  30  years  of  using  pro- 
curement pioccsses  to  giapirie  with  an  ex- 
plosive technology  with  concomitant  penal- 
tlca  in  both  Govemment-wlde  control  and 
even  m*"**"'""  standardisation.  Right  now. 
in  leas  than  I*  months,  the  soK^alled  home 
or  personal  computer  has  reached  the  same 
relative  sophMleatlon  while  undergoing  the 
same  relative  unit  price  compression. 

The  result  is  the  combination  of  several 
technolociea  and  the  industrial  revolution 
adage  that  there  is  reaUy  no  choice  between 
n.«fciiiy  five  things  and  selling  them  at 
$5000  apiece  and  making  5000  things  and 
selling  them  at  $100  per  unit. 

So  OSA  is  about  to  start  an  experiment. 
Carmen  emphasiiea  the  word  "experiment." 
Scheduled  for  next  September.  OSA  is  now 
looking  for  a  private  cwitractor  to  operate  a 
pilot  "store"  in  Washington,  D.C.  where 
representatives  of  Federal  agencies  may  per- 
sonally become  acqtuUnted  with,  acquire 
and  be  trained  in  the  use  of  microcmnputer 
equipment. 

Physically  located  In  the  OSA  central 
office  building,  the  private  sector  computer 
■tore  will  assist  government  managers  in  se- 
lecting the  best  and  most  cost  effective 
technological  tools  for  solving  management 
problems. 

"The  attempt."  says  Carmen,  "is  to  try  to 
bring  to  Government  the  market  forces  that 
the  private  sector  can  capitalize  on.  so  that 
Government  employees  can  have  the  same 
tools  for  productivity  as  their  private  sector 
counterparts."  ,    ^ 

The  price  range  for  the  products  involved 
wOl  average  from  roughly  $2,000  to  as  high, 
in  some  cases,  ss  $10,000.  The  firm  selected 
to  operate  the  "Computer  Store"  Is  to 
create  a  one-stop  nonmandatory  shop  for 
FMeral  microcomputer  needs.  It  will  be  re- 
quired to  stock  a  selection  of  computer 
haitlwaie  for  side-by-slde  comparison,  pro- 
vide counseling  and  recommendations  on 
equlpmoit  use  and  selection  and  will  sssist 
with  |»ocurement— and  provide  equipment 
maintenance.  ^^   ^    , 

The  selected  firm  must  also  provide  train- 
ing, seminars  and  forums  to  Government 
employees  on  the  producU  provided  for  sale 
and  must  have  currently  in  operation  a  simi- 
lar letaO  eatabUahment.  The  dealer  must 
have  the  capability  to  expand  nationwide 
and  to  provide  similar  dealer  services  in 
other  Vt^enX  regional  office  centers.  "Yes." 


says  Carmen,  "the  experiment  wlU  compete 
with  tbe  Government's  traditional  procure- 
ment approachca-but  this  competition  is 
desirable  from  a  cost  viewpoint  and  neces- 
nry  because  it  provides  an  additional  vehi- 
cle to  bring  this  important  technology  into 
Government."  ,    .  __ 

He  also  notes  that  the  traditional  ADP 
procurement  approaches,  which  will  CMitin- 
ue  to  be  available.  Include  purchasing  from 
the  G8A  discount  catalogues,  competitive 
bi<ta  and  shopping  on  the  open  market. 

First,  icallae  Just  what  this  is  all  about. 
High  Kbool  kids  argue  the  meriU  of  various 
softwarca  now  as  weU  as  dual  carbs  and 
chrome  engine  heads.  It  U  an  entire  new 
technology  moving  easily  into  the  home  and 
school  life  across  the  country.  It  is  moving 
equaUy  well  into  firms,  small  and  large.  And 
the  market  interface  is  in  dedicated  retail 
establishments  called  computer  stores 
where  the  shopping  basis  is  the  same  as  the 
supermarket   or    the   average   department 

store. 

Carmen  has  concluded  that  there  is  no 
real  way  for  Government  middle  manage- 
ment to  get  at  this  technology  and  the  OSA 
computer  store  experiment  might  provide 
the  path. 

To  Carmen,  these  desk-top  computers  are 
personal  tools  with  an  extremely  high  po- 
tential impact  on  labor  intensive  paperwork 
throughout  Government  middle  manage- 
ment levels.  These  tools  have  demonstrated 
reductions  from  eight  hours  to  one  hour, 
from  three  days  down  to  one  In  personal  pa- 
perwork. ^  . 
And  he  U  not  taUing  about  automated 
systems  here.  In  essence,  the  Oovemment 
provides  pencils,  pens  and  papers  to  all  of 
Ite  personnel  and  these  still  are  the  basic 
tools  for  everybody— Including  supervisors 
and  managers.  "We  are  trying  to  make  what 
is  now  a  tool  commercially  available  to  ev- 
erybody somewhat  more  specifically  avail- 
able to  the  Oovemment  employee.  It  (the 
OSA  Computer  Store  experiment)  is  not  set 
In  concrete  and  OSA  Is  not  getting  into  the 
business.  It  may  be  a  way  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  market  forces  and  let's  see  how  it 
works." 

The  experiment  is  planned  exacUy  as  out- 
lined above.  The  move  is  precisely  in  tune 
with  Carmen's  willingness  to  Irmovate.  The 
risk  in  this  specific  Instance  is  not  financial 
to  Oovemment  but  more  In  what  OSA  ob- 
servers. In  and  out  of  Oovemment,  might 
Input  or  infer  as  a  long  range  effect. 

Yet,  as  small  as  this  experiment  is,  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  Implemented  fits  Car- 
men's overall  objectives  for  OSA. 

Besides  the  presence  of  what  he  termed 
"fear".  Carmen  also  learned  that  OSA— and 
Oovemment  employees  in  general— did  not 
have  a  consciousness  of  the  value  of  time. 
nor  a  consciousness  of  the  value  of  things. 
That  desk  top  tool  positively  affects  both. 

He  saw  no  real  reason  not  to  rehabilitate 
furniture  and  put  it  back  into  use  if  the  cost 
factor  so  Justifies  the  move.  This  has  proven 
successful— to  the  txine  of  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  OSA  "sales." 

All  of  these  elemenU  contribute  to  the  big 
picture.  Since  November  1980,  the  OSA 
workforce  has  decreased  by  almost  7,000 
employees  as  the  result  of  a  tough  hiring 
freeze  and  subsequent  attrition.  (Attempt- 
ing to  meet  budget  reductions  through  blind 
adherence  to  decrease  by  attrition  can  back- 
fire. One  major  California  city  department 
learned  to  its  horror  that  in  following  attri- 
tion route  rigidly,  they  all  but  wiped  out 
their  clerical  and  secretarial  persoimeL) 


While  there  may  be  pockets  of  this  effect 
within  OSA.  it  has  not  surfaced  as  a  major 

Carmen  thought,  and  subsequently  veri- 
fied, that  the  Federal  workforce  had  not 
been  economical  in  ite  use  of  space.  This  is  a 
function  of  planning  and  anticipation  and 
rather  impressive  percentage  gains  have 
been  made  and  more  are  coming. 

The  concept  of  creating  solid  management 
teams  working  with  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals within  G8A  and  equally  skilled  pri- 
vate sector  aspecte  is  proving  effective. 

He  has  removed  unnecessary  layers  of 
management,  combined  functions  and  real- 
located various  scarce  reaources. 

OSA  now  has  a  structure  capable  of  both 
Btimulat1''g  and  coordinating  policy  Inltia- 
tivea  and  management  improvemente  on  an 
agency-wide  basis.  His  Offfcx  of  Policy  and 
Management  Systems,  established  more 
than  a  years  ago.  is  up.  running,  and  was 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  initial  Reform  88, 
GAO  and  OMB  thruste  to  emphasise  atten- 
tion to  the  management  systems  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

An  Office  of  Program  Control  is  doing 
very  well  in  tracking  the  implementation  of 
top-management  policies,  monitoring  and 
Bf— riny  program  results,  and  searching  for 
new.  different  or  better  ways  of  getting 
things  done.  "That  staff  has  successfully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Information  re- 
ceived and  provides  me  and  other  high  level 
officials  with  the  kind  of  current,  incisive 
and  complete  information  we  need  to  make 
decisions." 

An  oversight  organization  is  in  place 
charged  with  the  strengthening  of  adminis- 
tration control  and  to  monitor  audit  recom- 
mendations made  by  OSA's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  and  the  GAO. 

The  first  of  a  uniquely  tailored  OSA  series 
of  training  courses  for  supervisors  and 
middle  managers  is  off  and  nmning.  (This 
was  one  of  the  identifiable  weaknesses  of 
OSA  uncovered  by  Carmen's  predecessor.) 

Performance  and  productivity  measure- 
ments are  being  developed  and  implemented 
across  the  agency.  There  are  already  solid 
resulte  showing  up  because  of  this  and  some 
of  the  other  management  systems  in  the 
drastic  reduction  of  processing  time  in  many 
OSA  functions. 

The  Office  of  Acquisition  on  Policy  is  de- 
veloping a  single.  Ooverrunent  wide  acquisi- 
tion regulation  for  all  civilian  agencies  and 
the  Defense  Department.  The  same  office  is 
the  lead  element  of  the  OSA  in  improving 
or  adjusting  the  entire  multiple  awards  pro- 
gram. That  latter  program  is  easily  the  most 
difficult  aspect  facing  any  OSA  Administra- 
tor since,  by  its  very  nature  there  are  more 
critics  than  supporters  or  the  opposite  at 
any  given  moment.  Rewriting  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  simplicity  itself  compared  to  doing 
anything  with  the  multiple  awards  concept 
(see  OSA's  "CID"  Program  at  end  of  arti- 
cle). Equally  challenging  is  the  whole  area 
of  daU  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions—which includes  aU  aspecte  of  office 
automation.  A  subject  by  itself,  OSA's 
Office  of  Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment-the  old  Automated  DaU  and  Tele- 
communications Service— is  facing  greater 
problems  than  even  because  of  the  tele- 
phone system  break  up  and  the  emergence 
of  competition  In  what  once  was  a  reguUted 
national  utility  monopoly. 

Another  high  priority  area  of  OSA  is  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  where  the  thrust  is 
to  change  the  current  60-40  ratio  of  owned 
vs  leased  to  something  in  the  range  of  80% 
public  owned  to  20%  private  sector  owncfl 


and  kiaarrt  dSA  la  in  dire  need  of  raodem- 
iied  legislation  here  aa  wdi  as  in  certain 
other  areas  of  ite  reapoiiaiMlltiea,  And.  al- 
though sugteated  ok^m^m  have  been  for- 
warded to  Cinpeaa.  Carmen  la  leas  than  op- 
timletie  abottt  this  effort.  A  algnifleant  por- 
tion of  the  legislated  toola  aovemlng  OSA's 
functions  are  more  than  merdy  out  of  date. 
On  the  whole  question  of  fraud,  stealing 
and  corruption  within  tbe  OSA.  Carmen's 
position  Is  perfectly  reasonable.  He  is 
against  it.  One  would  hanOy  expect  any 
Federal  adBinlstrator  to  say  anything  dse. 
But  Carmei^  has  promulgated  a  strtet  ethi- 
cal code  throughout  the  agency  and  be  ex- 
gets— comidianee  from  all  per- 


sonnel especially  the  management  levda.  He 
regards  the  nimmniwKfatViTt  and  audlte 
from  the  In«wctor  General  as  a  major  man- 
agement tool.  Personnel  and  oootneton  can 
count  on  being  proaeeuted.  Carmen  thinks 
that  any  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  expect  his 
money  to  be  well  and  carefully  spent  There 
is  more  than  enough  room  for  honest  mis- 
takes here  without  tolerating  deliberate  dls- 
htmesty. 

Carmen  gate  the  accolades  and  the  posi- 
tive press.  Hfc  is  well  aware  that  he  can  also 
get  the  blame.  But  he  Is  up  front  and  quite 
nolay  about  one  thing.  That  Is  that  success 
es  credited  to  the  agency  belong  to  the 
people  in  GSA. 

"These  are  the  same  people— the  men  and 
women  of  OSA— who  suffered  in  the  past 
from  the  image  of  a  poorly  managed,  cor- 
rupt agency,  that  are  now  responsible  for 
the  progress  and  improvemente  and  who 
wlU  keep  on  raising  the  caliber  of  tbe 
agency." 

Carmen's  abjective  is  simple.  "First  do  it 
well  inside  of  GSA  and  then  do  it  better  for 
the  rest  of  Oovemment"  It  is  still  a  matter 
of  measuring  progress  in  inches. 
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OSA's  "Cny'  Pbograic  Bomw  Coi 
Phodocts  the  Hjuu>  Wat 

Back  in  the  11th  Century.  Cld 
claimed  a  hero  for  driving  the  Invader 
lems  out  of  Spain.  The  Federal  GSA  (Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  currently  has 
a  "CID"  (Commercial  Item  Oeacriptlon) 
program  gotog,  which,  for  thoee  producte 
that  get  swept  up  in  it  will  drive  out  compe- 
tition for  Federal  contracta;  dlsoourage  the 
introduction  of  new-technology  producte 
into  the  Federal  marketplace;  increase  con- 
tracting paperworic;  and.  in  some  cases,  even 
encourage  fdreign-made  contract  buy-ins. 

In  sum.  about  the  only  people  who  favor 
this  CID  exercise  are  OSA's  uppermost 
management  and  an  as  yet  imprecisely  Iden- 
tified handflU  of  people  in  GAO  (General 
Accounting  Office)  and  Congress.  This  fire 
drill,  currently  is  concoitrated  In  F88  (Fed- 
eral Supply  Service)  but  it  may  spread 
unless  they  break  a  leg  first— and.  already, 
barely  off  and  miming,  they've  wrenched  a 
knee  or  two.  

Item:  in  drafting  the  CID  for  "Microfilm 
Readers."  one  of  the  two  items  (at  this  writ- 
ing) alrndy  out  for  bids  (the  other  is  "Copy 
Paper"  for  xerographic-type  copters),  GSA 
did  not  consult  the  largeat  single  Federal 
user  of  micft>fiche  reader-printera.  the  De- 
fense Oenerkl  Supply  Center.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause. GSA  tays.  the  Center  Is  not  required 
to  use  FSS  multiple-award  schedules  in 
making  ptuthases.  In  other  words.  If  you 
think  you'd  like  a  Ford  in  your  future,  dont 
ask  advice  of  the  num  who  owns  one. 

Item:  on  "Copiers."  one  of  four  Items  (the 
others  are  "Dictating  Equipment"  "Sys- 
tems Furniture,"  "Calculators").  Govern- 
ment   Executive    Senior    Editor    Barbara 


Burton  obtained  from  GSA  as  a  "Partial  list 
of  Items  being  considered  for  conversion 
from  multiple  award  schedule  (MAS)  to 
sintfe  award."  every  one  of  more  than  30 
manutaeturers  in  that  field  has  told  GSA.  in 
one  tashlon  or  another,  as  one  wrote  OSA's 
Ed  Hoeftman  last  Fall: 

"Unfortunately,  you  have  been  given  a 
task  in  a  field  of  producte  where  the  tech- 
Mrtogy  changes  are  faster  than  the  specifi- 
cations writers'  ability  to  keep  up  with  the 
dwngea."  Then,  virtually  every  one  of  the 
20  proceeded  last  Fall  to  tear  apart  the  CID 
for,  spedfkxlly,  "convenience,"  i.e.  desk-top, 
copters;  pointing  out,  in  essence,  nobody 
makes  many  of  OSA's  described  kind,  any 
more,  because  the  commercial  market 
doesn't  want  them. 

Industry  is  firmly  convinced,  to  quote  a 
representative  of  (me  company  which 
doesn't  even  make  a  copier  product,  "They 
(GSA)  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  copiers  are  one  Item  they  can't  make  a 
stn^  award  on.  So  they've  told  themselves, 
'If  we  can  convert  that  one,  we  can  convert 
anything.'" 

At  base,  it  appears  this  whole  CID  game  is 
simply  an  attack  on  the  Multiple  Award 
System,  dressed  up  in  attractive  sounding 
language  like  "true  price  competition"  and 
"disciplined  contracting  procedures"  and 
"equipment  commonality."  In  the  interest 
of  «nw»mimir>ting  knowledge,  it  might  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  If,  a  long  time  ago, 
when  "Multiple  Award  System"  was  first 
dreamed  up,  it  had  been  labelled  "Multiple 
Option  System." 

Because  MAS— as  we  pointed  out  for  the 
umptee-umpth  time  in  a  November /Decem- 
ber editorial,  "OSA  'Procurement'  Practices: 
15  Minutes  to  a  Pain  in  the  Neck"— is  not  a 
contract  between  OSA  and  a  vendor  to  buy 
something;  it's  merely  a  company  "hunting 
license"  to  go  out  to  itemuser  Federal  Agen- 
dea  and  try  to  sell  something.  That  particu- 
lar fact  has  been  talked  to  death,  and  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  they  seem 
still  ignorant  of  It. 

And  because  they  don't,  or  won't,  OSA  is 
buying  Itself  a  peck  of  problems.  Excepting 
maybe  for  broom  handles  and  floor  rugs, 
anything  where  advancing  technology  and 
unique  operating  features  make  little  differ- 
ence to  the  user,  application  of  CID's  raises 
more  questions,  by  far,  than  it  produces  an- 
swers. 

What  is  a  "CID,"  anyway?  GSA  has  asked 
industry  to  define  it.  What  company  or  even 
industry  Association  is  going  to  volunteer  to 
be  in  conflict  of  interest  with  itself?  Does 
OSA  have  adequate  pre-award  resources  to 
test  bidders'  equipment  for  performance 
quality  and  reliability?  (Top-level  (3SA 
types  say,  "Of  course  we  do,"  but  down  at 
the  contracting  level  where  the  work  has  to 
be  done,  they  say  the  additional  time  and 
paperwork  caused  by  going  the  CID  route- 
as  <H)posed  to  MAS— will  require,  "We'll 
have  to  have  20%  more  people.") 

Will  a  single,  "exclusive"  award  once  a 
year  close  the  market  out  for  small  busi- 
ness? Do  the  OSA  promoters  of  CID's  have 
any  evidence  they'll  get  a  better  price  that 
way  than  they  now  do  off  MAS?  They 
haven't  published  any  proof  except  some 
presumptive  speculations  based  on  amassing 
statistics  about  how  much  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment collectively,  buys  each  year  of  an 
Item— largely  ignoring  the  vitally  important 
facte  of  how  the  item  is  purchased,  deliv- 
ered and  servioed-in-use  (and  when  it  is  to 
be  used.) 

And  noting,  "Well,  this  is  the  way  Sears 
Roebtick  does  it  and  look  how  successful 


they  are."  How  much  does  Sears  Roebuck 
pay  for  coiners?  And  is  GSA  aware  that  at 
one  time  Sears  RoebuA  wait  through  this 
"cut  the  price"  cycle  so  hard,  they  got 
shocked  into  the  realization  one  day  that 
vendors  had  simply  quit  bidding  for  their 
business. 

It  can  happen  through  GSA  a  lot  quicker. 
Here's  the  most  likely  scenario: 

In  the  whole  general  field  of  "Office 
Equipment"  though  the  exact  percentage 
varies  from  company  to  company,  on  aver- 
age. Federal  sales  account  for  only  about 
10%  of  a  firm's  business.  So  a  company  bids 
and  loses,  say.  the  contract  to  provide  the 
Feds  with  desk-top  copiers  for  a  year.  One 
guy  has  the  Job.  Are  the  other  20  or  so 
going  to  mark  time  for  a  whole  year,  paying 
marketeers  and  service  [>eople,  until  they 
can  bid  the  following  year?  Moat  won't. 

And  will  those  who  use  dealer  outlete 
(most  being  small  businesses)  be  able  to  fire 
up  those  dealers  to  go  after  Federal  sales 
after  a  year  of  telling  them.  "Cool  it?"  Not 
likely.  They  have  trouble  stirring  dealer  in- 
terest in  going  after  Oovemment  sales  right 
now— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  (a)  at  next 
July's  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  As- 
sociation convention,  nearly  one-third  the 
exhlbite  will  be  of  "high  tech"  office  equip- 
ment, as  opposed  to  the  traditional  displays 
of  typewriters,  cash  regist«s.  etc.:  and  (b)  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Feds  buy  more  of 
that  stuff,  collectively,  than  anybody  else. 

And.  of  course,  a  CVD  approach— unless 
OSA  is  awfully  careful— will,  in  effect  fairly 
beg  a  foreign  m&nufactiu^r,  anxious  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  U.S.  market,  to  "buy"  a  Fed- 
eral contract  one  year  with  the  attractive 
prognosis  that  he'll  win  the  second  year, 
too,  because  the  competition  wiU  have  dwin- 
dled. Further,  since  GSA  evidenUy  will  con- 
centrate ite  CID  purchases  on  user  needs 
only  in  the  50  major  U.S.  "standard  metro- 
politan areas."  i.e.  big  cities  involving  about 
40%  of  the  Federal  civil  workforce,  vrill  the 
other  60%  l>e  on  their  own? 

Or  use  MAS  instead?  Or  conduct  their 
own  sealed  bid  (or  sole  source)  procure- 
ment? 

So  there's  cost  savings  in  ruiming  two  dif- 
ferent acquisition  processes  concurrently 
for  systems  that  perform  similar  functions? 
And  does  it  make  sense  to  preclude  auto- 
matically the  Federal  Oovemment  taking 
advantage  of  new  technology,  higher  pro- 
ductivity offerings  from  vendors  except 
once  a  year— against  a  CID  specification 
that  was  drawn  up  before  GSA  even  knew 
what  those  new  offerings  were  going  to  be? 

In  short,  for  CID's  to  work  at  all  well  in 
this  "high  tech"  office  equipment  area, 
GSA  would  have  to  know  company  strate- 
gies and  company-proprietary  information 
at  least  as  soon,  or  even  sooner  than,  the 
companies  themselves.  What  Solomon  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  that  detail? 

As  one  top-drawer  marketeer  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  summed  up  to  OSA. 
"There's  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  (to  do 
this  CID  exercise)  and  you're  doing  it  the 
wrong  way." 


EIA'S  NATURAL  GAS  REPORT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
<»ld  months  of  winter  have  given  away 
to  the  balmy  days  of  spring  and 
summer,  and  the  deluge  of  handwrit- 
ten letters  to  Congress  from  angry 
natural  gas  (x>nstuners  has  subsided, 
but    the    congressional    debate    over 
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pendliic  Mttunl  gu  leglslmtlon  nses 
on. 

Tlie  mim  nwinc  tempermtures  have 
beat  a  boon  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  to  seU  Congress  on  their 
legislatian  to  totally  decontrol  natural 
gas  prices.  They  have  dted  industry 
and  Department  of  Energy  computa- 
tions that  show  deocmtrol  wHl  cause 
f^ffM""««— '  gas  prices  to  dnv  by  as 
much  as  10  percent  and  at  the  same 
|im>  open  up  vast  new  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Although  such  conclusions 
cut  against  the  grain  of  commonsense. 
few  authoritative  documents  have 
been  offered  that  dispute  the  num- 
bers. 

Testetday.  our  Nation's  top  energy 
analysis  team,  the  independent  statis- 
tical arm  of  the  Energy  Department 
called  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
Irtration  or  EIA.  released  what  is  the 
definitive  study  of  the  effects  differ- 
ent natural  gas  {Hieing  scenarios  will 
have  m  gas  prices,  supplies,  and  on 
the  economy  in  general.  The  study 
looks  at  four  |»icing  alternatives:  first, 
total  decontrol  as  envisioned  by  the 
Reagan  proposal,  second,  phased  de- 
control, third,  ccmtinuation  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  and 
fourth,  continued  controls  of  those 
categtules  of  gas  currently  under  con- 
troL 

In  sharp  contrast  to  industry  and  ad- 
ministration estimates,  EIA  found 
that  of  the  four  alternatives,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  lead  to 
the  highest  prices  and  the  lowest  pro- 
duction. According  to  the  EIA.  under 
the  Reagan  plan,  wellhead  gas  prices 
would  rise  roughly  40  percent  by  1985 
and  117  percent  by  1990.  Marketed 
production  of  gas  would  drop  from 
18.4  billion  cubic  feet  in  1982  to  17.7 
billiim  cubic  feet  in  1990. 

According  to  EIA.  the  lowest  prices 
and  the  greatest  production  would  be 
induced  by  a  continued  price  control 
approach.  By  1990.  the  average  well- 
head price  under  continued  controls 
would  be  $1.07  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
less  than  it  would  be  under  the 
Reagan  proposaL  Continued  controls 
would  induce  the  production  of  1.1  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  more  natural  gas  than 
would  be  produced  under  the  Reagan 
proposaL 

EIA's  explanation  of  the  different 
production  figures  was  that  "Produc- 
tion of  natural  gas— is  determined  by 
demand  and  by  wellhead  prices.  Thus, 
the  higher  prices  under  phased  decon- 
trol and  the  Administration  proposal 
case  lead  to  lower  production  because 
of  lower  demand." 

This  is  a  glowing  endorsement  of  the 
principles  found  in  gas  legislation  of- 
fered by  myself.  Senators  Kasssbaum 
and  DAiiroaTH.  and  12  others.  In  fact, 
EIA's  continued  controls  case  contains 
a  more  lenient  control  formula  than 
our  bill  and  would  therefore  cause 
somewhat  higher  prices. 


The  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration's an^ysi>  stands  to  reason,  but 
I  understand  that  officials  in  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  oU  and 
gas  industry  have  begun  to  dispute  the 
study. 

As  lawmakers  who  need,  and  too 
often  do  not  have,  impartial  statistical 
input  on  issues  of  the  day  from  sup- 
port agmdes,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration and  to  those  in  the 
Agency  who  had  the  courage  to  pub- 
lish this  timely  piece  in  the  face  of 
what  irill  surely  be  an  angry  adminis- 
tration. 

To  those  in  the  administration  who 
would  attack  the  conclusions  of  this 
unprejudiced  report,  I  offer  the  chal- 
lenge of  former  President  Harry  S 
Truman  who.  in  1958,  said,  "I  never 
give  them  hell.  I  Just  tdl  the  truth, 
and  they  think  it  is  hell." 

The  spotlight  of  truth  now  shines  on 
President  Reagan's  decontrol  scheme 
and  I  am  sure  that  its  authors  think  it 
isheU. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  ESA's 
"The  Natural  Oas  Bfarket  Through 
1990,  Part  IV." 


I  heartily  commend  him  and  wish  him 
all  the  best  in  the  future.  I  am  certain 
Father  Puemmeler  will  have  many 
more  fine  achievements  in  the  years 
ahead. 


The  PR8SIDINO  OVRCER.  ^Hth- 
out  objeetl(^  it  is  so  ordered. 


FATHER  JAMES  FUEMMELER 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  Rev.  James  R.  Fuemmeler,  a 
native  of  Glasgow.  Mo.  who  will  cele- 
brate the  silver  Jubilee  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  into  the  priesthood  on 
June  4.  1983. 

Since  1984.  Father  Puemmeler  has 
served  the  church  and  our  country  as 
a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Cur- 
rently a  lieutenant  colonel  stationed  in 
Ramstein.  West  Germany,  Father 
Fuemmeler  will  be  returning  home  to 
Glasgow  to  celebrate  this  happy  occa- 
sion with  his  family  and  friends,  espe- 
cially his  mother.  Mrs.  Pauline  Puem- 
meler, who  has  traveled  with  him  ex- 
tensively for  the  past  several  years. 

The  men  of  the  UJS.  Air  Force, 
whose  spiritual  needs  Father  Fuem- 
meler has  met  these  many  years,  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  We  as 
Americans  are  also  grateful  to  him  for 
this  fine  work,  as  well  as  for  the  out- 
standing service  record  he  has 
amassed. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  his  service  In  Vietnam  during 
1985  to  1988:  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  for  service  in  Okinawa:  the 
Commendation  Medal:  the  Air  Force 
Humanitarian  Award:  the  Outstanding 
Unit  Award  with  five  oak  leaf  clusters: 
the  National  Defense  Ribbon:  the  Lon- 
gevity Ribbon  with  three  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters: a  Vietnam  Service  Ribbon:  a  Viet- 
nam Campaign  Ribbon:  and  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Father  James  Fuemmeler's  life  has 
been  one  of  exemplary  service  to  God, 
his  country,  and  his  fellow  servicemen. 


EIA  NATURAL  OAS  STUDY 
Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  the  current  deliberations 
being  conducted  by  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  natural 
gas.  The  careful  and  measured  pace  at 
which  the  committee  is  proceeding  is 
an  indication  of  the  complexity  of  this 
subject.  One  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  all  faced,  whether  we  are  on  the 
Energy  Committee  or  not,  while  work- 
ing on  the  natural  gas  problem  is  the 
lack  of  a  truly  objective,  sophisticated 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  various  al- 
ternatives. 

With  the  release  this  past  Monday 
of  part  IV  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration's  series  on  natural  gas. 
we  finally  have  such  an  objective 
study.  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Energy  Committee  will  carefully  ex- 
amine this  study  and  take  its  findings 
to  heart.  I  believe  the  key  conclusion 
of  ELA's  work  can  be  found  in  the 
summary: 

Under  the  Administration  proposal  cue, 
the  consumer  prices  are  slightly  higher  In 
1985  and  1990  than  under  the  NOPA.  be- 
cause there  is  no  old  gas  cushion  to  roll  in 
higher  priced  new  gas. 

This  report  clearly  supports  what 
some  of  us  have  been  saying  for  quite 
awhile  now:  namely,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  to  old  gas  is  fatally 
flawed.  The  "slighUy  higher"  prices 
referred  to  by  the  EIA  could  spell  dis- 
aster for  many  already  beleaguered 
consumers. 

I  will  not  belabor  my  colleagues  by 
going  through  the  EIA  report  in 
detail.  I  will  reiterate,  however,  that 
this  is  the  first  report  of  its  kind  that 
we  have  seen  on  the  natural  gas  policy 
question.  I  am  sure  that  the  decontrol 
advocates  will  launch  a  vigorous 
attack  on  this  report.  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  very  healthy  thing  to  examine 
the  sssumptions  and  methodology 
used  in  the  report.  The  crucial  point 
to  remember,  however,  is  that  none  of 
its  critics  will  be  able  to  point  to  a 
study  which  matches  the  sophistica- 
tion and  technical  competency  of  the 
EIA  study  and  was  performed  by  a 
group  with  no  "axe  to  grind"  on  the 
question  of  decontrol. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
qf  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


URBAN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  Preeldent,  yes- 
terday I  Ikad  oocasi(m  to  visit  the 
Hunting  P»rk  West  section  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  a  prime  candidafif  toe 
designation  as  an  urban  entenniae 
aone.  This  visit  followed  a  number  of 
tripe  that  I  have  made  to  similar  areas 
in  the  CoQunonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia—including Erie,  Pittsburgh.  Johns- 
town. Altoona,  \nikes-Barre.  and 
Scranton.  aU  areas  that  would  be 
prime  candidates  for  designation  as 
urban  enterprise  zones. 

I  traveled  to  Hunting  Park  West  yes- 
tnvtey  because  this  section  of  Phila- 
delphia was  the  subject  of  extensive 
analysis  in  a  conference  report,  spon- 
sored by  StnithKllne  Beckman  Corp.. 
entitled  "Bnterprise  Zones.  I%iladel- 
phia's  Remonse." 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  across 
this  Nation  for  stimulating  our  econo- 
my, for  providing  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties. Nowhere  is  the  need  more  acute 
than  in  our  cities. 

The  enterprise  aone  oonoept  has 
been  supported  almost  unanlmoimly 
wherever  it  has  been  considered.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  the  legislation 
has  languished  for  more  Uian  a  year, 
despite  the  endorsement  of  the 
Reagan  adfninistration  and  numerous 
proponents  in  both  the  U.8.  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Apparently  even  with  widespread 
support  for  the  pending  urban  enter- 
prise zone,  it  will  require  some  sub- 
stantial emphasis  if  we  are  to  turn  our 
attention  to  having  it  enacted  and  to 
providing  an  opportunity  for  such 
zones  in  cities  across  this  oounixy.  Yes- 
terday, I  wrote  to  President  Reagan, 
urging  his  personal  support  for  urban 
enterprise  gone  legislaticm.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  that 
letter  be  piinted  in  the  Rboohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso.      j 

U.8.8sirATB, 
WbahinoUm.  B.C..  Hay  24. 1M3. 
ThePuBn»irr, 
The  White  mnue 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  PassioEiiT:  Tliis  morning  I  vis- 
ited the  Hantlng  Park  West  aectlon  of 
Philadelphia  which  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
designation  as  an  Urban  Enteipriae  Zone. 
Unfortunately,  such  a  designation  cannot  be 
made  because  there  has  been  no  action  on 
the  legidatien  proposed  by  your  Adminis- 
tration on  urban  Enteipriae  Zones. 

I  strcmgly  urge  tliat  you  lend  the  full 
weight  of  your  personal  supptnt  to  press  for 
early  enactment  of  the  Urban  Enterprise 
Zone  legislation. 

The  area  known  as  Hunting  Park  West  is 
a  prime  exatople  of  what  an  Urban  Enter- 
prise Zone  could  do  for  the  unemployed  in  a 
mixed  racial  neighborhood  In  a  Mg  dty  like 
Philadelphia,  There  is  a  prime  location  con- 
sisting of  some  77  acres  of  wliat  used  to  be  a 
major  steel  manufacturer  known  as  Mid- 


vale-Heppenstsl.  Inc.  An  effective  businc 
men's  sssodation  known  as  Hunting  Park 
f^*"*"—  Aandation  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive by  ralstaig  $10  million  as  seed  money  to 
support  the  Urban  Enterprise  Zone.  There 
are  some  MO  small  businesses  in  the  area 
which  would  provide  the  nucleus  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  16,000  Jobs  in  the  area. 
However,  in  order  for  this  important  ven- 
ture to  move  forward,  the  federal  Urban  En- 
terprise Zone  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

W)th  this  letter,  I  am  enclosing  a  bro- 
ckiBe  entitled  "Enterprise  Zones— Phlladel- 
l^la's  Response"  which  is  a  report  on  a  con- 
ference cosponaored  Jointly  by  the  city  of 
PiiUad^liia  and  SmitliKUne  Beckman. 

This  brochure,  as  you  will  note  at  pages  10 
and  11,  features  Hunting  Parii  West  as  a 
prospective  Urban  Enterprise  Zone. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  tills  letter  to  Presidential  Coimselor 
Edwin  Meese  HI.  Chief  of  Staff  James  A. 
Baker  m.  CtuUrman  Dole  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  Chairman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowafcl  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 
Sincerely. 

AUXH  SrSCTEB. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  conference 
report  to  which  I  referred  earlier  does, 
in  my  Judgment,  eloquently  articulate 
the  need  for  enterprise  zones.  Al- 
though the  report  runs  some  24  pages, 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
time  and  cost  of  the  Cohgressiohal 
Racx>Bi>  to  have  it  printed  in  full  in  the 
Racoao.  Given  the  limited  time  avail- 
aUe  for  my  presditation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  this 
short  report  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
It  convincingly  states  the  case  in  favor 
of  our  prompt  attention  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  on  enterprise  zones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  f oUows: 

EMTBtPUSB        ZOIIES— PHILADKLPHIA'S        RE- 

SPoasB  AMD  Report  oh  Comferehce  Pro- 

CEDIHGS 

WELCOmXG  REMARKS 

(By  William  J.  Green.  Mayor,  City  of 
PhiladelphU) 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  this 
morning  and  thank  SmithKline  Bedonan 
Corporation  for  joining  with  the  City  in 
sponsoring  this  conference. 

It  couldn't  be  more  timely. 

As  you  know.  President  Reagan  this  week 
announced  his  proposed  legislation  to  create 
Enterprise  Zones  in  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

And  we  intend  to  be  ready  when  the  legis- 
lation passes  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  points  about  the 
City's  development  program  and  the  federal 
legislation  in  Washington. 

First,  the  tax  breaks  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  are  welcome.  But  they  are  not 
enough.  No  combination  of  tax  and  regula- 
tory incentives— even  on  all  three  govern- 
ment levels— will  be  sufficient  to  attract  new 
business  to  the  inner Hsity. 

Clearly  what  Is  needed  is  a  double  strate- 
gy of  financial  incentives  and  public  serv- 
ices. 

Clean  streets,  better  lighting,  more  securi- 
ty, safe  parking,  the  availability  of  energy 
at  reasonable  costs,  efficient  water  and 
sewer  systems— in  short,  everything  that 
makes  the  total  environment  conducive  to 
doing  business— these  things  are  fundamen- 


tal to  the  creation  of  an  attractive  invest- 
ment cUmate. 

Targeting  these  services  must  be  com- 
bined with  community  cooperation,  efficient 
clean  block  efforts,  cooperation  between 
businesses  and  community  orsanizations. 
town  watch  efforts  and  other  ways  In  which 
business  and  community  can  oocqierate. 

I  believe  that  this  point  must  be  made 
loud  and  clear  in  Washington:  we  can  do  the 
job  of  providing  ttie  public  services  neces- 
sary to  pave  Uie  way  for  business  invest- 
ment But  those  services  coat  money  and 
any  bill  which  comes  out  of  Congress  must 
have  a  component  to  provide  for  some  reim- 
bursement for  the  intensified  services  to  be 
offered.  The  cities  of  this  country  are  at  the 
limit  of  their  taxing  resources.  If  anything, 
service  cutbacks  are  the  standard  of  the 
day,  not  service  increases.  And  if  the  legisla- 
tion in  Washington  is  to  be  realistic,  it  must 
take  that  into  account. 

Second,  the  idea  of  attracting  new  indus- 
try Into  Enterprise  Zones  must  be  coupled 
with  an  equally  strong  effort  to  keep  the 
business  we  already  have.  It  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  go  around  the  country  at- 
tracting new  industry  if  the  industry  we 
have  continues  to  leave.  There  are  business- 
es currently  operating  in  the  neighborhoods 
of  Philadelphia,  employing  people  from 
those  neighborhoods,  and  providing  the 
kind  of  semi-skilled  employment  for  which 
those  people  qualify,  which  are  having  prob- 
lems right  now.  We  can't  wait  for  federal 
legislation  to  meet  their  needs.  And  we  can't 
have  all  sorts  of  new  tax  incentives  apply  to 
new  business  when  firms  which  are  aUna^ 
there  have  been  struggling  to  survive  faf' 
years. 

Clearly,  any  federal  legislation  must  con- 
tain not  only  breaks  for  new  investment  but 
breaks  for  current  Investment. 

Third,  it  is  obvious  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  respond  most  favorably  to 
cities  which  have  already  gotten  started  on 
the  creation  of  their  own  Enterprise  Zones. 
Two  months  prior  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, we  designated  nine  specific 
Business  Investment  Zones  in  the  City,  and 
through  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
U?"fg«"g  Director's  Office,  have  already 
begun  the  process  of  providing  intensified 
services  to  those  areas. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  be  ready  to  demon- 
strate that  our  financial  incentives  are  de- 
signed to  complement  any  federal  action  on 
Enterprise  Zones,  and  in  my  judgement,  the 
incentives  offered  by  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia are  the  best  in  the  country. 

We  give  five  year  property  tax  abatements 
for  improvements  and  expansion.  We  offer 
cheap  land.  We  provide  long-term,  low  inter- 
est loans.  In  some  cases,  we  even  provide 
iimer-city  grants  to  start-up  businesses,  and 
we  have  recently  added  a  new  second  mort- 
gage loan  program,  providing  up  to  ^50,000 
at  7%  for  IS  to  20  years  for  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness needs  that  go  beyond  the  traditional 
lending  for  machinery,  equipment  and  plant 
expansion. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  moving  to  im- 
prove the  commercial  areas  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufactur- 
ing facilities  targeted  for  assistance. 
Through  our  citywlde  development  corpora- 
tion, and  using  the  economic  development 
allocation  from  our  federal  cmnmunlty  de- 
velopment fund,  we  are  making  grants  for 
such  purposes  as  commercial  strip  develop- 
ment, public  improvements  and  marketing 
assistance.  Further,  in  the  area  of  Himting 
Park  West,  a  Community  I>evelopment 
Block  Grant  of  nearly  $100,000  will  enable 
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Fifth,  aoy  Eoterpriae  Zone  pracram  must 
fBnt^i»«  profWons  for  Job  tralnlnc  We 
know  that  a  Allied  labor  force  is  eeientHl 
to  ranninc  a  food  burineet.  and  we  need  to 
give  our  younc  people  the  tools  to  become 
pfttduettve  wace  earners. 

Finally,  we  will  need  the  help  of  the  State 
and  I  have  raoently  written  to  Governor 
Thombur^  fTprrH't  our  interest  in  de- 
vdopliw  a  Joint  StaieOty  effort  to  prewnt 
to  the  federal  fovemment. 

In  the  real  world-and  not  Just  in  the 
world  of  preatdential  measaces-the  typical 
Bitcrprlae  Zone  cannot  be  Just  another  nice 
concept  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the 
federal  government's  inability  to  perceive 

reality. 

A  real  Enterprise  Zmie  wffl  be  a  place 
where  an  older  business  has  the  Hnancial  in- 
centives it  needs  while  land  is  cleared  for  a 
new  bustncM  deaicned  to  employ  the  people 
from  the  neltfiborhood  In  which  it  Is  estab- 
Itahed.  And  that  means  it  must  be  a  business 
which  is  labor  intensive,  with  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  bhie  collar  and  semi-skilled 
emidoyment  A  real  Enterprise  Zone  wiU 
have  dean  streets,  sewws  that  don't  back 
up.  plenty  of  poUoe  protection  and  an  active 
community  organisation  which  has  a  clean 
block  TTT^'f  >nd  a  town  watch  operation. 
It  will  be  an  area  where  the  can  busineas  is 
not  at  war  with  the  core  community  group 
but  one  in  which  both  cooperate  for  their 
mutual  advantage. 

AH  of  this  ooaU  money.  Unless  the  federal 
govcnunent  is  willing  to  recognise  the  need 
to  fond  the  additional  cost  of  local  effort. 
then  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept  could 
very  well  be  Jint  another  one  of  those 
dreaoH  which  failed. 

And  we  cant  afford  any  more  dreams  that 
falL  What  we  need  Is  realities  which  work. 

Today  you  can  help  us  to  get  closer  to 
those  reaUUes. 

When  the  Enterprise  Zone  legislation 
pames.  we  will  be  ready.  We  have  the  plan- 
ning done  uid  the  programs  in  place  to  be 
the  first  to  qualify.  But  we  must  also  make 
sure  that  the  program  we  wiU  qualify  for 
has  a  chance  to  work.  Now  that  the  debate 
will  start  in  Congress,  we  intend  to  let  them 
know  what  we  reaUy  need  to  make  it  work, 
ooiimncs  bisbuohts 
The  Philadelphia  SmithKline  Beckman 
fiiterprise  Zone  conference  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  the  Enterprise  Zone  debate.  It  was 
the  nrst  conference  on  Enterprise  Zones  to 
take  place  at  the  local  government  level.  It 
was  the  flrst  conference  to  bring  together 
the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Enterprise 
Zones:  inner-city  business  people  and  com- 
munity leaders.  And  it  was  conducted  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Enterprise  Zones,  sponsored 
by  a  public-private  partnership  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  SmithKline  Beck- 
man  Corporation. 

These  were  some  of  the  key  poinU  raised 
by  conference  partidpants. 

Tax  breaks  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  at- 
tract new  business  development  to  dis- 
tressed inner-dty  communities.  Direct  fi- 
nancial aid  and  improved  public  infrastruc- 
ture and  services  are  needed. 

Distressed  cities  cannot  afford  to  support 
necessary  public  expenditures.  Additional 
direct  federal  aid  must  be  targeted  to  Enter- 
prise Zone  areas. 

Incentives  to  attract  new  business  to 
irmer-dty  communities  address  only  some  of 
the  needed  economic  revitalization  efforts. 
Incentives  to  retain  the  business  already  lo- 


cated In  distressed  areas  must  be  part  of  an 
biterpriae  Zone  program. 

Tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  disadvantaged  individuals  are,  expe- 
rience demoMtratea.  not  adequate.  Direct 
Job  training  aasistanoe  must  be  targeted  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  Enterprise  Zone  busi- 


If  inner-dty  residenU  are  not  given  direct 
economic  benef iU  from  an  Enterprise  Zone 
program,  they  will  not  realise  any  long-term 
economic  gains.  Guarantees  must  be  provid- 
ed to  ensure  that  employment  opportunities 
and  an  equity  interest  In  Enterprise  Zone  in- 
vestments accrue  to  inner-dty  residents. 

Without  directing  sufficient  resources  to 
housing,  housing  conditions  and  needs  in 
the  Inner-city  wlU  continue  to  negatively 
impact  economic  revitalintion  efforts. 
Stronger  incentives  and  direct  aid  are  re- 
quired to  improve  the  vital  housing  re- 
sources of  inner-dty  communities. 

Distressed  communities  have  increasingly 
inadequate  governmental  resources  with 
which  to  fund  critical  social  and  economic 
programs.  Private  resources  must  be  gar- 
nered to  support  essential  and  complemen- 
tary community  revitallation  efforts. 

Private  resource  cannot  be  leveraged  for 
revitalisation  activities  without  stronger 
government  IncenUves.  Private-public  part- 
nership ventures  have  to  be  spawned  to 
make  an  Enterprise  Zone  program  effective. 
Private  sector  partidpation  in  a  critical 
part  of  the  Enterprise  Zone  coitcept.  Private 
sector  InteresU  must  recognize  their  invest- 
ment In  the  fate  of  distressed  communlUes. 
In  these  times  of  limited  public  resources, 
the  private  sector  cannot  always  depend  on 
the  public  sector  to  lead  revitalization  ef- 
forts. Private  interests  should  take  the  initi- 
ative in  developing  and  proposing  mutual 
revitalization  efforts. 

A  broader  public  constituency  must  recog- 
nize their  stake  in  an  Enterprise  Zone  pro- 
gram. Future  economic  development  initia- 
tives should  incorporate  and  replicate  the 
successes  of  Enterprise  Zones. 

An  Enterprise  Zone  program  must  be  de- 
veloped and  Implemented  quickly  in  order 
to  arrest  the  continued  economic  decline  of 
distressed  communities.  Both  opponenU 
and  proponents  of  the  concept  should  recog- 
nize the  experimental  nature  of  Enterprise 
Zones  instead  of  striving  to  develop  the 
"perfect"  solution  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
tressed commimlties. 

coNrxaxiicx  ovntvixw 
The  intent  of  the  conference  was  to 
gather  all  of  the  involved  parties  together  In 
one  room  to  discuss  the  proposed  federal 
Enterprise  Zone  initiative.  The  timing  of 
the  conference  was  fortuitous:  four  days 
before  the  White  House  had  transmitted 
the  President's  proposed  Enterprise  Zone 
program  to  Congress.  With  an  architect  of 
the  President's  program  in  attendance, 
other  federal  officials,  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment represenUtlves,  community  resi- 
denta  and  represenUtlves  from  both  small 
and  large  businesses,  the  conference  was  de- 
signed to  bring  to  light  the  problems  that 
face  Philadelphia's  economically  distressed 
communities  and  the  issues  that  are  not  re- 
solved by  Enterprise  Zones. 

The  confereiice  convened  at  an  auspidous 
time.  Substantial  federal  budget  cutbacks 
were  beginning  to  significantly  Impact  state 
and  local  governments  struggling  to  support 
vltaUy  needed  services.  Programs  were  being 
eliminated.  New  initiatives  had  been 
shelved.  The  problems  of  distressed  commu- 
nities were  growing  more  severe.  The  only 


new  help  being  considered  by  the  federal 
government  was  Enterprise  Zutes. 
A  "New  FedenUUm" 
As  a  result  of  the  drastic  urban  ooiuUtlons, 
Conference  participants  saw  many  of  the 
issues  confronting  Enterprise  Zones  as  relec- 
tlve  of  broader  problems  with  the  Reagan 
Administration's  "New  Federalism." 

Joseph  Egan.  Executive  Vice  Prealdent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  (PIDC).  explained  the  reUUon- 
shlp.  "The  'New  Federalism'  Is  a  term  given 
to  President  Reagan's  proposal  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  In  grntly  simplified  terms 
it  means  that  key  urban  programs  would 
provide  federal  dollars  which  are  graduaUy 
to  be  transferred— underline  the  word 
'transferred'— to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  their  place  the  AdmlnlstraUon  Is 
proposing  a  variety  of  econmnic  Incentives 
to  create  a  business  environment  which 
frees  private  enterprise  to  use  its  capital  to 
promote  economic  growth  in  urban  dties. 
The  Enterprise  Zone  is  the  centerpiece  of 
this  program." 

Larry  Revzan.  Director  of  Coopers  A  Ly- 
brand's  Washington.  D.C.  office,  empha- 
sized the  need  to  place  Enterprise  Zones  in 
context  with  the  "New  Federalism. " 

"I  think  when  you  have  a  New  FMeral- 
Ism'  era  that  Is  talking  about  the  ellmliu- 
tion  of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration .  .  .  freezing  of  block  grants  and 
UDAG  money,  reduction  of  Small  Business 
Administration  funds,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  you 
have  to  look  again  at  the  (Enterprise  Zone) 
program." 

But.  for  many  local  and  sUte  governments 
it  has  been  difficult  to  place  Enterprise 
Zones  In  a  proper  context.  Enterprise  Zones 
proposals  have  captured  the  attention  of  a 
broad  constituency.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  proposals  can  hope  to  benefit  only  a 
few. 

Panelist  Ed  Schwartz.  President  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Civic  Values,  sees 
this  as  a  major  problem.  "We're  talking 
about  a  program— national  program— that 
will  designate  only  25  areas  in  a  given  year 
and  75  over  three  years  .  .  .  who  is  chosen 
and  who  isn't,  what  area  is  selected  and 
what  isn't,  is  the  key  to  whether  we're  going 
to  have  an  effective  economic  development 
program  in  specific  neighborhoods  or  not. 
Nobody,  maybe  very,  very  few,  mayt>e  one 
area  In  PhlladelphU  Is.  in  the  end.  going  to 
be  chosen.'* 

Tom  Sheaffer  of  the  City's  Office  of  Em- 
ployment and  Training  agreed  that  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  Enterprise  Zones 
were  potentially  very  small,  noting  that 
under  optimistic  assumptions  an  Enterprise 
Zone  might  reduce  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Philadelphia  by  one-half  of  one  percent 
The  impact  could  be  substantially  less. 

James  Martin.  President  of  the  CouncU 
for  Labor  and  Industry,  used  some  numbers 
to  place  the  Enterprise  Zone  program  In 
perspective.  Noting  that  by  the  time  the 
third  year  designations  are  funded,  2,000  eli- 
gible communities  would  be  facing  a  96.25 
percent  probabUity  of  not  being  chosen,  he 
summed  up  the  problem  with  those  odds. 

"I  think  for  our  unemployed  in  our  City 
and  I  think  for  the  business  in  our  City,  I 
might  recommend  that  they  take  a  chance 
on  the  (Pennsylvania)  DaUy  Lottery  as  soon 
as  having  a  chance  of  being  positively  Im- 
pacted by  an  Enterprise  Zone." 
TTiedoUargup 
But  the  primary  message  from  the  Con- 
ference was  clear  and  simple.  Without  addi- 
tional federal  support  an  Enterprise  Zone 


wo«ld  probably  faU  aboi*  of  Itt 
goak  to  realtee  new  private  iimstinent  and 
Jobs  in  dlatrcMed  urban  areas. 

The  rcaaobs  given  by  Oooferenoe  partld- 
panU  were  twofold.  Tax  taioentivea  alooe 
cannot  com^enMte  for  the  publle  inveat- 
menta  In  streets,  sewers.  poUoe  and  sanita- 
tion servioes  beceasary  to  support  private  In- 
vestments. But  more  critically,  the  dties  left 
with  illilnaaril  communitiM  cannot  afford 
to  fund  theog  new  investmenfes. 

Mayor  CHwn  undnaoored  the  need  to  ad- 
dress tills  dollar  gap  In  hia  opening  remarks 
at  the  Conference.  "I  bdievc  that  this  point 
must  be  maik  loud  and  dear  In  Washlngtim 
and  It  is  thai  we  can  do  the  Job  (rf  providing 
tlie  aervioes  neoeasary  to  pave  the  way  for 
business  InvastmeDts.  but  those  aervioes  cost 
money  and  atiy  bill  wlilch  oomes  out  of  Con- 
gress must  have  a  component  to  provide  for 
some  reimbursement  for  the  intensified 
public  serricts  that  must  be  tiered." 

Very  few  people  debate  whether  or  not 
theae  additional  public  aervioes  are  neoea- 
sary elements  of  an  Bnterprlae  Zone  pro- 
gram. Many  believe  that  tax  IncenUves  are 
too  weak  to  stimulate  private  investment  in 
Inner-dty  artas. 

"Tax  relief  plays  a  relatively  modest  role 
in  the  businessman's  dedrion  to  relocate." 
noted  Joe  Qgan.  "Taxes  represent  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  doing  business." 

Peter  Fenara.  an  architect  of  the  Reagan 
AdmimstratftMi's  Enterprise  Zone  Program 
agreed,  streaing  that  the  federal  program 
involves  tax  reductions  as  well  as  regulatory 
relief  measures  and  an  emphasis  on  local 
government  service  improvements.  But  he 
emphasized  that  funds  for  these  services 
will  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  federal 
government. 

"Some  seem  to  see  the  Enterprise  Zone  as 
a  wayto  get  the  federal  government  to  fund 
their  local  services,  but  this  Is  not  the  func- 
tion of  Enterprise  Zones."  cautioned  Ferra- 
ra.  "Local  services  have  to  be  provided  at 
the  local  levcL  Where  Is  the  federal  govern- 
ment going  to  get  the  money  for  these  serv- 
ices? We're  seeking  to  stimulate  state  and 
local  govemlnmts  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  respcmsibility." 

Can  it  work? 

The  theories  underlying  Enterprise  Zones 
contend  that  sUte  aiul  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  bear  their  fair  share  with  the 
additioiutl  revenues  realized  from  new  busi- 
ness activity  generated  in  an  Enterprise 
Zone.  Oitics  have  contended  that  new  busi- 
ness activity  will  not  occur. 

Certainly  the  Enterprise  Zone  program 
seems  like  a  shot  In  the  dark  relative  to  the 
scope  of  problems  inhibiting  business  invest- 
ment in  distressed  areas.  Conference  partid- 
pants felt,  though,  that  the  program  could 
have  two  types  of  impacts. 

The  primary  Impacts  would  be  created  in 
the  designated  Enterpriae  Zone  community. 
The  secon<ttjry  impacts  would  result  from 
attempts  to  replicate  elements  in  other  com- 
munities if  Enterprise  Zones  produce  any 
net  economic  galits. 

To  be  sure,  the  debate  of  the  post  two 
years  over  Enterprise  Zones  has  raised  seri- 
ous questions  concerning  whether  or  not 
Enterprise  tone  tax  incentives  will  stimu- 
late businesB  investment  in  distressed  areas, 
particularly  in  Ught  of  the  liberal  tax  reUef 
provisions  ih  effect  as  a  result  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recotery  Tax  Act  of  IMl. 

Peter  Ferrara  told  partidpants  that  the 
federal  tax  exemptions  to  be  offered  in  En- 
terprise Zo«es  were  substantial,  represent- 
ing a  more  dramatic  and  comprehensive  in- 
centive package  than  had  ever  been  put  to- 


gether by  the  federal  government.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  padcage  of  tax  incentives  for 
a  typical  firm  would  reduce  lU  taxable 
Inoone  by  75  percent. 

But  as  many  Conference  partidpants 
noted  buslnesseB  cannot  benefit  from  tax  In- 
centivca  unless  they  have  Income  to  tax. 
While  the  combinaUrai  of  regulatory  relief, 
increased  local  services  and  relief  from  taxes 
levied  on  non-profit  items  such  as  property 
and  aalea  taxes  can  help  reduce  costs  for  im- 
profitable  businesses,  one  of  the  most  oner- 
ous oosU  for  businesses  are  generated  by 
high  Interest  rates. 

"Top-line  cost  without  regard  to  whether 
a  business  has  to  generate  a  bottom-line 
profit  for  accounting  puriMses  Is  viewed  by 
many  as  bdng  much  more  significant  to  the 
success  of  any  economic  development  pro- 
gran  than  the  reliance  on  tax  incentives." 
Larry  Revzan  explained. 

"Basically  I  think  most  people,  many 
people  I've  talked  to  and  worked  with  in  the 
small  business  commmunity,  are  really  look- 
ing for  financing  at  relatively  favorable 
rates  and  terms." 

Jim  McManus,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Development 
Corporatim  (PIDC)  agreed,  stressing  the 
impact  of  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds. 

"The  difference  in  the  cash  flow  of  a 
couple  of  percentage  points  from,  say  on  the 
average  at  today's  market,  about  12  percent 
on  a  tax-exempt  basis  compared  to  about  15, 
16,  17  percent  on  a  conventional  basis  is 
yery  significant  to  the  small  businesses  that 
the  Administration  says  today  they  want  to 
help  and  assist." 

In  fact  McManus  believes  the  rates  must 
be  lowered  and  the  availability  of  financing 
Increased  in  inner-city  areas.  This  could  be 
partly  accomplished  with  federal  loan  guar- 
antees. 

"It's  fine  for  me  to  stand  up  here  and  talk 
to  you  about  low  cost  financing  available 
from  PIDC,  but  when  a  company  in  an 
inner-city  area  goes  to  their  bank  and  is 
told.  'Well,  maybe  If  you  were  In  another 
area  of  the  dty  we  would  consider  the  loan, 
but  we're  not  really  interested  in  fimdlng 
assistance  In  that  area,'  It  obviously  doesn't 
do  the  company  any  good  because  we  are 
not  bringing  any  added  security  or  guaran- 
tee to  the  loan  ourselves." 

Bottom  line:  Jobs 

But  the  bottom  line  for  Enterprise  Zones 
is  Jobs.  Jobs  are  the  most  critical  need  of 
inner-dty  residents.  According  to  Peter  Fer- 
rara, Jobs  are  the  number  one  goal  of  the 
federal  Enterprise  Zone  program. 

Bruce  Davie,  Chief  Tax  Economist  with 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
first  broached  the  employment  Issue.  "Sup- 
pose the  zone  Is  created  and  a  few  years 
down  the  road  the  local  telephone  company 
is  thinking  about  where  they  are  going  to 
locate  one  of  those  big  block  houses  that 
you  see  around  the  City  that  have  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  capital  and  equipment  in 
them,  no  employees  except  maybe  one,  and 
a  big  fence  around  them.  If  you  give  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  that  kind  of  equip- 
ment, I  don't  know  if  you've  really  accom- 
plished much." 

While  half  of  the  federal  Enterprise  Zone 
tax  incentives  are  oriented  toward  encourag- 
ing labor-intensive  business  development, 
past  employment  tax  incentive  programs 
have  met  with  limited  success. 

"If  you  look  at  the  incentives  to  employ- 
ers to  hire  disadvantaged  workers  even 
through  direct  tax  credits  or  through  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  the 
old  program  where  they  actually  give  them 


direct  subsidies  or  wage  subsidies  for  hiring 
and  training  people  on  the  Job,  you'll  find 
that  there  have  been  mixed  reviews  of  that 
program."  noted  Revzan. 

Tom  COieaffer  estimated  the  employment 
Impacts  as  potentially  negative  if  Enterprise 
Zones  raise  the  expectations  of  the  unem- 
ployed. If  that  were  to  happen  to  the  "dis- 
couraged woriLers,"  those  not  now  counted 
as  part  of  the  labor  force,  could  reenter  the 
labor  force  looking  for  Enterprise  Zone  Job 
opportunities.  If  that  happened,  unemploy- 
ment would  in  effect  increase. 

"Our  response  then  requires,  I  think,  a 
little  something  more  than  we've  done  in 
the  past."  Sheaffer  contended.  "That's 
going  to  be  a  bold  movement  by  the  City  to 
deal  with.  That  means  not  necessarily  di- 
verting funds  from  some  other  place,  but 
brand  new  funds." 

Providing  windJaUa 

There  was  Uttle  controversy  among  Con- 
ference partidpants,  however,  over  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  the  o^iital  gains  tax  ex- 
emption, one  of  the  tax  incentives  to  be  of- 
fered under  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  some  concern  was  expressed 
about  limiting  its  benefits. 

John  Kennedy,  a  partner  with  the  man- 
agement consulting  firm  Woodside  Assod- 
ates,  felt  that  the  capital  gains  exemption 
could  prove  to  be  a  strong  Job  develoiMnent 
tooL  He  noted  that  many  inner-dty  business 
owners  are  inclined  to  go  out  of  business 
rather  than  sell  their  companies  snd  be 
liable  for  the  capital  gains  tax.  To  preserve 
Job  opportunities,  in  many  instances  these 
businesses  should  remain  in  operation. 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  positive  aspect 
here  in  terms  of  the  opportimity  now  for 
management  and  the  ownership  of  a  compa- 
ny to  change  without  a  tremendous  penalty 
in  terms  of  capital  gains  taxes,"  Kennedy 
pointed  out. 

Scott  Reznlck,  a  tax  consultant,  believes 
that  the  capital  gains  tax  exemption  is  po- 
tentially too  profitable,  however.  Resanlck 
explained  to  Conference  partidpants  that 
the  tax  exemption  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  value  of  property  to  be  sold, 
creating  a  government-induced  windfall 
profit  for  the  seller.  He  advocated  that  the 
City  levy  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  the  first 
sale  of  property  in  an  Enterprise  Zone,  and 
return  the  revenues  generated  to  the  zone 
through  increased  public  services  or  direct 
grants  to  community  organizations. 

Business  owners,  however,  felt  somewhat 
differently. 

Stan  Moat,  a  PhUadelphla  small  business- 
man, spoke  for  business  interests.  "I  would 
like  to  strike  the  word  'windfall'  from  the 
vocabulary.  It  seems  to  me  it  remains  a  cor- 
nerstone of  free  enterprise  that  those  will- 
ing to  take  the  risks,  work  aU  those  extra 
hours,  and  shoulder  the  total  responsibility 
seriously  for  operating  a  business  should  be 
permitted  to  get  rich.  What  other  compen- 
sation has  ever  been  truly  effective  In  this 
society  or  any  other?" 

A  new  gentrification 

The  relationship  between  tax  Incentives 
and  property  values  was  of  great  concern  to 
many  Conference  participants.  Most  agreed 
that  property  values  would  increase  in  an 
Enterprise  Zone.  Out  of  equity  consider- 
ations, this  makes  the  definition  of  an  En- 
terprise Zone  boundary  difficult. 

Bruce  Davie  noted  that  this  would  create 
initial  problems  in  Congress.  "You  take  in- 
centives for  firms  that  can  move  Into  (En- 
terprise Zone)  areas  and  leave  kind  of  an 
economic  firebreak  aroimd  them,  because  If 
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you're  on  one  aide  of  the  itreet  you  let  a 
very  dltferent  Ux  treatment-*  very  differ- 
ent tax  Mli^dy— than  you  do  on  the  other 
aide  of  that  line." 

The  greater  ooneems  about  property 
vahMB  rvlated  to  the  potential  for  rcctden- 
tial  dtaplaeeBMnt. 

Larry  Revan  stated  the  problem  beat.  "I 
think  you  run  the  rtek  that  the  more  auoeea- 
f^  the  aonea  are.  If  in  fact  they  are  suocem- 
ful.  that  win  be  reflected  In  higher  property 
values,  eapttaltetkm  of  the  Increaaed  earn- 
ing atrcana  of  the  biHlneac  which  will  have 
the  nme  effect  as  the  more  sooceaaful 
inner-city  typea  of  programa.  that  cairital 
will  force  out  thoae  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  high  rents,  force  out  businesses,  resi- 
dents, whatever." 

sof-nav 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlstratian  is  to  give  community  groups  in 
biterprtse  Zones  substantial  responsibUity 
for  determining  aone  investments,  offering 
them  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  vital 
equity  interest  in  their  community.  This  is  a 
two-foM  responsibility. 

First,  the  coaununity  organisations  are  to 
help  determine  public  and  private  Invest- 
ments in  an  biterprise  Zone. 

Seeond.  and  perhaps  most  Importantly  for 
the  iHftfss  of  &iterprise  Zones,  community 
groups  are  to  be  responsible  for  improving 
their  nmiiff^m^'— ■  preparing  them  for  the 
new  business  investment  Community 
groups  are  to  be  mobUiaed  to  reduce  crime, 
clean  up  traah.  rehabilitate  houses,  and 
even  Improve  pubbe  infrastructure. 

But  as  Ed  SchwarU  noted,  this  Is  a 
weighty  respouibillty  for  a  community. 
"Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
nei^borhood  revltallsatlon  groups  find  our- 
selves In  an  ironic  situation  in  the  last  year. 
In  that  for  much  of  the  70's  we  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  persuading  federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment that  neighborhood  organintions 
were  capable  of  doing  anything.  Now  we 
And  ounelves  facing  a  President  who  be- 
lieves that  neighborhood  organisations  can. 
In  fact,  replace  the  entire  domestic  budget 
for  the  country." 

Mark  Frailer.  President  of  Free  Zone  Au- 
thority Services,  a  non-profit  consulting 
group,  believes  that  community  organiza- 
tions can  bear  the  responsibility  if  they  are 
backed  by  an  equity  interest  in  Enterprise 
Zone  devdopraents. 

"We  feel  that  in  order  to  make  Enterprise 
Zones  work  for  everyone,  there  has  to  be 
some  way  of  getting  the  windfall  and  prop- 
erty value  appreciation  to  accrue  to  resi- 
dents within  the  aone.  We  feel  that  this  can 
double  back  and  be  a  benefit  to  business  if 
that  equity  participation,  that  ownership 
stake.  Is  made  condltlmial  upon  residents  of 
the  EntcriNise  Zone  Joining  with  neighbor- 
hood aaodations  and  lending  a  hand  on 
thtaigs  like  vandalism  prevention,  repair,  re- 
duction of  crime,  staffing  of  day  care  cen- 
ters, all  the  things  that  residents  feel  would 
do  more  to  make  their  area  more  attractive 
to  lire  and  work  in." 

But  such  equity  participation  cannot  pro- 
vide the  upfront  resources  needed  for  com- 
munity organisations  to  support  self-help 
mitlathres.  And  aa  Fraxier  admitted,  proper- 
ty values  would  not  increase  before  crime, 
service,  and  infrastructure  problems  were 
dealt  with. 

Hoiuing  needa. 
Qime  experta  believe  that  inner-city  com- 
munities need  more  than  just  equity  partici- 
pation in  Itaterprise  Zone  investments.  Bar- 
bara arTiM*  Deputy  Executive  Director  of 


the  Philadelphia  Oty  Planning  Commis- 
sion, told  Conference  partldpanU  that 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  housing. 
"Many  Inner-clty  neighborhoods  In  Phila- 
delphia, despite  poverty,  are  characterised 
by  a  relatWely  high  degree  of  home  owner- 
ship." Kaplan  explained.  "This  U  a  major 
strength,  a  source  of  stabiUty.  I  think,  a 
focal  potait  around  which  to  rally  people  to 
pwtldpate  in  Enterprise  Zone  sssodatloos." 
But  housing  conditions  are  a  problem. 
"It's  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to 
fT^ytntain  homcownershlp  and  create  oppor- 
tunities for  new  home  owners  in  inner-dty 
neighborhoodi  ss  a  result  of  rising  utUity 
coats,  interest  rates,  and  because  of  other 
items  in  the  household  budget  which  leave 
less  for  housing."  Kaplan  noted. 

Although  the  Reagan  Enterprise  Zone 
proposal  includes  a  tax  credit  for  housing 
investment.  Kaplan  beUeves  it  is  not 
enough. 

"I  think  that  If  the  other  federal  subsidy 
programs  were  removed  and  this  were  the 
only  one  that  we  are  left  with,  or  even  if  we 
were  left  with  this  and  a  very  modest  rental 
subsidy  program,  this  wlU  not  provide 
enough  Incentlre  for  the  developers  to  ren- 
ovate or  develop  rental  housing."  Kaplan 
explained. 

But.  while  housing  is  a  critical  problem 
for  inner-city  communities.  Denise  Cha- 
pline.  Executive  Director  of  the  AUegheny 
West  Foundation,  a  non-profit  community 
development  organization,  feels  that  jobs 
are  the  key  to  a  successful  Enterprise  Zone 
self-help  strategy. 

"I  think  it  is  real  important  in  looking  at 
the  potential  of  these  neighborhood  Enter- 
prise Zone  associations  that  some  guaran- 
tees should  be  made  to  the  residential  com- 
munity that's  being  approached  as  a  poten- 
tial Enterprise  Zone."  Chapline  contended. 
"The  kinds  of  guarantees  that  I'm  talking 
about  are  things  like  jobs .  . 

Crtating  a  partnenhip 
Jobs  are  to  be  the  primary  objective  of  the 
Enterprise  Zone  program.  Providing  them 
will  be  the  private  sector's  responsibUity. 
The  lack  of  community  resources  and  the 
lack  of  government  resources  on  the  federal. 
sUte  and  local  levels  is  mandating  a  greater 
role  for  the  private  sector. 

Clearly  a  more  active  partnership  between 
the  public  sector,  communities,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  necessary  to  leverage  in- 
creased private  sector  involvement  in  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  Allegheny  West  Foundation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  such  a  partnership  can  be  ef- 
fective. Denise  Chapline  observed  from  her 
experience  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation. 

"Obviously  business  has  got  the  money 
and.  in  some  cases,  the  tectmical  expertise 
to  put  together  a  community  revitallzation 
program.  But  without  the  support  and  the 
time  and  volunteer  efforts  of  the  residents 
themselves,  the  programs  would  never  get 
off  the  ground.  The  government's  part  in 
Allegheny  West's  program  has  been  small 
contributions  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Allegheny  West  Foundation  as  well  as. 
in  some  cases,  increasing  city  services  to  the 
residential  area." 

The  Enterprise  Zone  program  advocates 
two  roles  for  the  private  sector.  One  is  that 
of  a  profit-oriented  investor.  Induced  to 
locate  joba  in  inner-city  areas  because  of  the 
potential  for  high  returns. 

As  Peter  Perrara  explained,  the  Enter- 
prise Zone  tax  credits  support  private  in- 
vestment by  enhancing  a  business'  bottom 
line.  "Because  a  businessman  can  hire  a 


worker  «nd  receive  such  a  substantial  return 
for  a  long  p«rlod  of  time,  he  has  an  Incen- 
tive to  make  an  investment  In  that  worker, 
to  hire  these  workers  and  to  give  them  the 
fundamental  training  necessary  to  make 
them  productive." 

The  second  role  for  the  private  sector  la 
that  of  a  resource  provider,  funding  and  aa- 
slstlng  initiatives  previously  supported  with 
public  money. 

In  this  role,  the  private  sector  contributes 
technical  assistance  and  money  to  communi- 
ty organizations  for  revltallsatlon  projecta. 
Or  more  directly,  the  private  sector  can 
assume  responsibility  for  making  infrastruc- 
ture improvements  In  exchange  for  de- 
creased tax  liabilities.  These  types  of  contri- 
butions In  turn  support  and  enhance  private 
sector  investments  In  Enterprise  Zone  busi- 
ness ventures. 

In  this  second  role,  the  private  sector  is 
using  iU  resources  to  leveraged  its  own  in- 
vestmenU.  Theoretically  these  private  re- 
sources will  be  leverage  more  cheaply 
throtigh  tax  subsidies  than  with  direct 
public  dollars. 

Will  the  private  sector  respond? 

Stan  Moat  was  optimistic  about  whether 
the  private  sector  would  pursue  its  primary 
role  as  an  investor  in  Enterprise  Zone  areas. 

"I  d<m't  know  any  small  businessmen  who 
wouldn't  readily  sacrifice  the  beautiful 
green  vista  of  his  worklife  for  some  more 
beautiful  green  in  his  pocketbook.  This  all 
gets  another  review  the  first  time  your  car 
Is  stolen,  the  secretary  gets  mugged,  or  the 
front  door  is  smashed  and  trashed." 

But  in  the  face  of  the  "New  Federalism" 
there  was  significant  concern  expressed 
among  conference  participants  about 
whether  the  private  sector  would  carry  out 
its  second  role. 

Bill  Harrington.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Southwest  Oermantown  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  spoke  to  the  need  for 
more  private  sector  assistance  to  communi- 
ty-based non-profits. 

"The  Reagan  Administration  Enterprise 
Zone  bill  doesn't  go  nearly  far  enough.  How- 
ever, a  partnership  between  the  various 
levels  of  goverrmient  and  the  business  com- 
munity, perhaps  with  local  non-profit  orga- 
nizations brokering  the  various  needs  and 
resources,  can  help  to  bridge  the  gap." 

To  do  this,  non-profits  will  need  some  way 
to  leverage  private  sector  assistance. 

Either  stronger  tax  credits  need  to  be 
available  for  private  contributions  to  non- 
profits or  mechanisms  created  to  allow  non- 
profiU  to  transfer  tax  benefits  accruing 
from  their  economic  development  efforts  to 
private  corporations. 

Overall,  Denise  Chapline  observed  that 
there  were  problems  in  developing  public- 
private  partnerships,  pointing  out  that  busi- 
ness people  think  differently  about  commu- 
nity revitallzation  in  general  than  do  resi- 
dential communities. 

"The  bustaiessmen  and  women  tend  to 
think  about  profit  buUders.  they  want  quick 
results,  they  want  action  ...  the  way  they 
would  make  decisions  in  their  own  corpora- 
tions is  not  the  same  way  that  they  make 
decisions  about  community  programs  ..." 

Chapline  noted  that  the  residential  com- 
mimity  also  often  has  problems  working 
with  businesses,  based  on  her  experiences 
with  the  Allegheny  West  Foundation. 

"The  residential  community,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  difficult  time  in  the  beginning 
believing  that  the  businesses  in  North 
Philadelphia  have  a  desire  to  do  anything  to 
serve  the  residential  community." 


"I  think  R's  going  to  take  a  while  before 
rcsidenta  fdel  comfortable  with  the  Bnter- 
prlse  Zone  t>rogram  or  anything  elae  that's 
coming  down  the  pike  unlf  guaranteea  can 
be  made  that  there  are  goinc  to  be  some 
actual  beneClu  to  the  neaidents  of  the  oom- 
mtmity." 

77ke  condiistoiu 

Mayor  OMen  has  summed  up  the  mission 
for  the  Coaf  eraice  In  his  opening  remarks. 
"At  the  end  of  this  session.  I  hope  we  know 
virtually  everything  that  It  Is  poaslUe  to 
know  about  the  reality  of  doing  business  In 
the  Inner-ctty  and  about  the  things  which 
must  be  date  If  we  are  to  effectively  oon- 
front  these  realities." 

A  consensus  on  what  these  realltlea  were 
had  onerged  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  basis  for  a  successful  ftiterprlse  Zone 
Initiative  Is  the  establishment  of  a  ooopentr 
tive  effort.  "I  think  the  view  that's  emerged 
here  la  the  notion  that  tat  neighborhoods 
you  need  ah  effective  partnership  between 
neighborhood  groups,  the  private  sector, 
govemmoit.  and  the  labor  movement,  work- 
ing cooperatively  to  build  economic  develop- 
ment stratcBies."  Ed  Schwartz  concluded. 

Further,  M>  Enterprise  Zone  program  will 
not  be  successful  In  stimulating  business  In- 
vestment without  some  baaic  Improvemente 
to  the  inner-dty  environment  The  prob- 
lems with  orime.  street  and  highway  condi- 
tions, trash,  land  and  site  Improvement 
costs,  deteriorated  housing  and  Inadequate 
commercial  services  all  must  be  dealt  with 
in  order  to  persuade  busineaaes  to  Invest  In 
Inner-dty  kreas.  But  upftant  monies  are 
needed  to  support  these  preparatory  Invest- 
ments. Cities  cannot  raise  these  monies. 

Addltiond  measures  are  alao  needed  to  ad- 
dress'the  aeeds  of  businesses,  beyond  the 
basic  tax  knd  regulatory  relief  measures 
proposed  for  the  Enterprise  Zone  program. 
Conference  partidpanU  agreed  tax  cuts  and 
credits  do  littie  to  help  unprofitable  or 
start-up  businesses.  But  more  critically, 
many  of  the  burdens  placed  on  businesses 
operating  in  distressed  areas  are  not  govern- 
ment induoed  and  thus  are  not  ameliorated 
by  reductians  in  federal  government  tax- 
ations or  reculatlon. 

Instead  businesses  need  venture  captlal, 
lower  cost  financing,  lower  energy  prices, 
improved  laanagement  skills  and  protection 
from  import  competition.  But  participants 
also  felt  that  some  state  and  local  business 
taxes  could  be  reduced,  particularly  those 
that  tax  without  regard  to  the  profitability 
of  a  business. 

Conference  participants  overwhelming 
agreed  the  critical  problem  facing  Inner-dty 
communlUts  is  unemployed.  However,  while 
the  Enteiprise  Zone  emptoymmt  tax  incen- 
tives can  provide  a  substantial  subsidy  for 
the  hiring  and  training  of  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, more  aggressive  efforts  are 
needed. 

Community  groups  need  to  be  involved  in 
Job  development,  individuals  should  be 
given  stronger  incentives  to  encourage  edu- 
cation, and  the  school  systems  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  Enterprise  Zones  in  order  to  meet 
the  basic  sl^Ul  needs  of  employers. 

finally,  participants  felt  Enterprise  Zone 
communities  must  be  provided  with  an 
equity  interest  in  any  economic  Investment, 
otherwise  no  long-term  gain  will  result  for 
residents. 

The  potential  for  gentrlflcation  loomed 
high  as  a  concern  of  Conference  partid- 
pants.  Strong  provisions  are  required  to  pro- 
tect existing  low  and  moderate  Income  real- 
dents  and  businesses  from  any  of  the  effects 
of  higher  land  valuea. 
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Thia,  then,  is  Philadelphia's  response  to 
Enterprise  Ztmes.  Continued  extraordinary 
ef focta  are  needed  to  ensure  that  Enterprise 
Zones  can  address  the  real  problems  of  dis- 
treaaed  communities.  But  the  potential  is 
there.  Philadelphia,  its  business  people  snd 
its  communities  are  committed  to  making  it 
work. 

Aa  EiRiKPaiSB  Zom:  HuMmio  Paxk  West 

Uke  many  dties.  Philadelphia  has  already 
begun  planning  for  the  eventual  implemen- 
tation of  an  Entoprise  Zone  program.  Key 
to  this  effort  has  been  the  identification  of 
an  area  for  Enterprise  Zone  designation. 

Hunting  Park  West  is  Philadelphia's  can- 
didate for  an  Entnprise  Zone.  Located  in 
Upper  North  Philadelphia.  Hunting  Park 
West  encompasses  an  industrial  core  of  over 
300  firms  and  16.000  Jobs  that  comprises  an 
invortant  part  of  the  City's  economic  base. 
The  Industrial  core  is  surrouitded  by  a  resi- 
dential community  of  160.000  pe<H>le,  many 
of  whom  are  low  income  and  minorities. 

A  traditional  location  of  major  manufac- 
turing activity.  Hunting  Park  West  has  ex- 
perienced a  physical  and  economic  decline 
over  the  last  30  years.  The  residential  neigh- 
borhoods surrounding  the  industrial  corri- 
dors have  undergone  dramatic  transitions  in 
their  sodoeconomic  makeup.  The  general 
population  mov«nent  to  the  outlaying  sec- 
tions of  the  city  has  left  these  neighbor- 
hoods with  increasingly  weak  residential 
bases.  As  a  result,  they  are  plagued  by»social 
proldans  and  sulwtantial  physical  deci^. 

Problems  facing  Hunting  Parii  West  in- 
dustrial firms  involve  those  factors  that  tra- 
ditionally affect  business  operating  in  inner- 
dty  areas.  Based  on  findings  of  a  1977 
survey  of  99  manufacturers,  these  problems 
include  the  lack  of  adequate  expansion 
space,  an  inability  to  access  highly-skilled, 
skilled  and  clerical  labor  forces,  capital  re- 
source availability,  and  the  general  deter- 
rent factors  Inherent  in  the  inner-city  social 
and  phjmical  envlroiunent 

The  oommerdal  community  in  Hunting 
Park  West  is  composed  of  retail  businesses 
catering  primarily  to  the  industries  and  resi- 
dential communities  throughout  the  area. 
These  businesses  are  generally  small,  either 
the  "mom  and  pop"  type  comer  grocery 
stores  or  the  commercial  "strip"  variety 
stores.  Tet  despite  the  proximity  of  dense 
re^dential  neighborhoods,  these  businesses 
are,  in  general,  weak  and  not  adquately  con- 
tributing to  the  area's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  economic  development  of  the  Hunt- 
ing Park  West  neighborhoods  is  affected  by 
two  major  problems.  The  first  is  the  ex- 
traordinary unemployment  which  confronts 
selected  subgroups  of  the  residential  popu- 
lation. The  community's  labor  force  suffers 
from  unemployment  levels  which  for  some 
population  segments  approach  50  percent. 
This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  among 
them  the  current  lackluster  economy,  the 
disproportionate  employment  decreases  in 
the  manufacturing  sector,  the  lack  of  a 
highly-skilled  and  skilled  labor  force  within 
the  community  and  the  existence  of  a  large 
minority  population. 

The  second  problem  facing  the  Hunting 
Park  West  residential  community  concerns 
housing.  A  1980  survey  of  households  in  the 
community  found  that  housing  was  viewed 
as  the  third  most  important  problem  facing 
Philadelphia,  that  abandoned  and  nm-down 
houses  posed  the  most  serious  neighbor- 
hood problem  and  that  the  repair  of  vacant 
houses  would  do  the  most  toward  making 
the  neighborhoods  more  livable.  It  is  not 


only  the  community's  concerns  but  also 
businesses'  concerns  about  the  housing  dete- 
rioration In  nearby  neighborhoods  that  un- 
derscores the  need  to  confront  housing 
problems  in  conjuction  with  any  economic 
development  effort. 

Based  on  a  traditional  objective  of  retain- 
ing aiul  strengthening  its  existing  economic 
base,  the  City  lnlt,lat4Hl  planning  for  the  re- 
vitalizaUon  of  Hunting  Park  West  In  the 
Summer  of  1980.  Supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA),  this  planning  effort  focused  on  de- 
signing a  set  of  public  strategies  to  help 
spur  development  and  create  jobs,  e^edally 
for  low  and  moderate  income  residents. 

The  planning  effort  resulted  in  the  identi- 
fication of  three  sets  of  development  initia- 
tives. The  first  set  was  defined  to  directly 
support  viable  business  activity  by  encour- 
aging the  retention  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing businesses,  attracting  new  businesses 
into  the  area  and  spawning  the  formation  of 
new  businesses.  A  second  set  focused  on  in- 
directiy  supporting  business  activity  by  im- 
proving transportation  systems,  rationaliz- 
ing land  use  patterns,  upgrading  area  securi- 
ty and  enhaitdng  public  services. 

A  final  set  of  initiatives  was  oriented 
toward  maximizing  the  linkage  between  the 
job  l>enefits  which  would  accrue  from  the 
additional  business  activities  and  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  the  residential  communi- 
ty. 

Limited  monies  have  been  made  available, 
chiefly  from  existing  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams, to  fund  selected  revitallzation  activi- 
ties in  Hunting  Park  West.  In  S^tember 
1981  the  Private  Industry  Council,  the 
City's  quasi-public  j(rt>  training  agency,  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  job  needs  among  employ- 
ers in  Hunting  Park  West  The  City's  Office 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development  Is 
funding  management  consulting  services 
targeted  to  Hunting  Park  West  businesses 
with  CDBG  monies.  The  Commerce  D^iart- 
ment  jointiy  with  the  Office  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  is  funding  a  crime 
prevention  demonstration  program  to  be ' 
run  by  a  community  organization  in  Himt- 
ing  Park  West.  That  office  has  also  funded 
the  establishment  of  a  neighborhood  job 
bank  for  the  Hunting  Parte  West  ctmununi- 
ty. 

But  the  loss  of  many  of  the  traditional 
federal  economic  development  programs  has 
sharply  undermined  the  City's  ability  to 
pursue  the  initiatives  which  are  most  criti- 
cal to  a  successful  revitalization  effort.  Be- 
cause the  Enterprise  Zone  program,  if  en- 
acted, would  primarily  provide  business  tax 
reductions,  the  direct  funding  required  to 
support  critical  job  training,  business  devel- 
opment programs  and  Infrastructure  invest- 
ments is  not  avaUable.  Without  such  fimd- 
ing  the  future  of  Hunting  Park  West  seems 
uncertain. 

A  Roix  Model:  The  Allxghknt  West 
Pabtnebship 

WhUe  public-private  partnerships  as  an 
initiative  of  the  federal  govenment  are  a 
new  concept,  joint  public  and  private  sector 
development  ventures  are  not  new.  Public- 
private  partnerships  have  for  years  helped 
to  redevelop  many  urban  centers,  particu- 
larly in  the  older  Northeastern  cities. 

However,  less  common  are  partnership 
venttu-es  which  form  to  redevelop  neighbor- 
hoods removed  from  strong  economic  cen- 
ters. Since  the  introduction  of  the  federal 
urban  renewal  programs,  the  revitalization 
of  distressed  urban  areas  has  been  largely 
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penHved  m  a  rapauibUlty  of  the  mibUc 

Mctor. 

Tbe  anlMprtoe  Zone  eoncept  advocatea  a 
mater  role  for  the  private  aeetor  in  the  re- 
TttaUaatlon  of  dliadTantaaed  cnmmunlUea. 
PubUe-prhrate  partnerahtp  are  to  be  a  key 
tffijttr  In  attracting  new  ecopomtr  invest- 
ment to  areaa  that  have  wltneand  severe 
and  drauatlc  private  dUnveatment  in  the 
put.  Unfortmiately.  there  are  only  a  few 
role  modeli  of  aueecaaful  partnerditpa  from 
which  to  pattern  these  new  endeavouis. 
Philaddidila's  *nft»«my  West  Foundation 
is  one  such  modeL 

In  the  middle  19W's.  the  Tuty  Baklnc 
company,  a  major  manufacturer  of  retail 
rtM^  and  pies,  began  to  notice  drastic 
ehamcs  in  the  AUegheny  West  residential 
community  Just  south  of  lU  headquarters 
plant  in  Philaddphia.  The  community 
which  prior  to  |Mt  had  been  a  white.  Irish 
and  Italian  middle  tncome  area  was  rapidly 
undergoing  a  transition.  Between  1960  and 
1*10.  the  community  population  became  95 
percent  black,  with  the  majority  of  those 
}f»ft*»  low  income.  The  panic  selling  which 
took  place  during  the  decade  resulted  In 
many  vacant  houses,  sharp  declines  in  real 
estate  values,  and  a  gradual  Increase  in 
crime,  vandalism  and  residential  unemploy- 
ment. 

ReaUiing  that  the  decline  of  the  sur- 
roundtiw  residential  neighborhood  would 
have  a  direct  and  negative  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  company's  real  estate  holdings. 
Tasty  Bakhig  Company  management,  led  by 
Its  r****"— "  Paul  Kaiser,  decided  to  imple- 
ment a  community  revitaUaatim  program 
which  would  decrease  the  ever  growing 
number  of  vacant  homes,  increase  real 
estate  valuea.  and  generally  act  as  a  catalyst 
in  renewing  Interest  and  |»ride  by  the  exist- 
tirn  residents  themselves  in  the  declining 
neighborhood. 

consequently,  the  Company  estabUshed 
in  19M  the  Allegheny  West  FoundaUon.  a 
noo-piofU  public  charity  whose  mission  was 
to  serve  and  preserve  the  Allegheny  West 
community  in  North  Philadelphia.  The  com- 
munity today  encompasses  approximately 
40  blocks  of  some  4.000  housing  uniU  and 
has  a  p<^wnl*t»«n  of  roughly  24.000  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  black.  Thus,  different 
from  many  'downtown'  private  sector  devel- 
opment venturca.  the  Allegheny  West  Foun- 
dation's mlssiim  was  designed  to  combat  the 
IPf^^fiM  of  an  Innerctty  community,  from 
which  many  residents  and  businesses  had  al- 
ready fled. 

"The  whole  idea  of  the  Allegheny  West 
Foundation  began  as  a  business  concern  of 
Tasty  Baking  Company."  Denise  ChapUne. 
the  Executive  Director  explains.  If  Alleghe- 
ny West  was  to  become  a  ghetto,  they 
(Tasty  P*^***!  Company)  would  be  faced 
with  a  plant  that  may  or  may  not  have  had 
any  real  estate  value  at  that  point  .  ." 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  revitaliza- 
titm  effort  Tasty  Baking  Compay  allocated 
t40.000  ap'"'«"y  aiMl  hired  a  full  time  direc- 
tor and  secretary  to  manage  the  project. 
Much  of  the  director's  time  in  the  initial 
stagea  of  the  program  was  spent  talking  to 
resMents  about  the  community  and  its  prob- 
lems and  how  the  Foundation  could  work 
with  the  residenU  to  bring  about  a  posiUve 
change.  The  attitude  of  the  Foundation's 
small  staff  was  one  of  "What  can  we  do  to 
help,  what  type  of  programs  would  work 
best  here"  and  never  "We  think  this  pro- 
gram is  best  for  the  area  and  this  is  how 
we're  going  to  go  about  it"  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  govemmentally  run  programs. 

After  countlem  conversations  with  resi- 
dents and  numerous  meetings  with  emerg- 
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Ing  community  leaders,  the  Foundation 
began  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  on  those 
problems  which  the  community  had  priori- 
tlwd:  housing  abandonment,  vacant  lots, 
lack  of  day  care  facilities  (the  community 
has  an  extremely  high  number  of  single 
parent  households),  employment,  and  lack 
of  recreational  opportunities  for  youth. 

The  multi-faceted  revltalHatlon  efforU 
have  today,  for  many  people,  paid  off.  The 
Allegheny  West  community  still  faces  many 
proMons.  but  positive  resulto  from  the 
Foundation's  efforts  are  evident  In  1970. 
over  750  vacant  houses  were  scattered 
throughout  Allegheny  West  whUe  in  19W. 
there  were  roughly  SSO  vacants.  A  total  of 
300  vacant  houses' have  been  rehabiliUted 
by  the  Foundation,  but  the  remainder  were 
fixed  up  by  owners,  themselves.  Fifteen 
vacant  loU  have  been  developed  Jointly  by 
community  residenU  and  the  Foundation. 
Over  400  teenagers  have  worked  for  the 
Foundation  and  for  the  community. 

More  Importantly,  the  Foundation's  work 
has  leveraged  addltioruU  benefits  for  the 
community.  A  once  declining  and  almost  ex- 
tinct businem  district  is  today  thriving  and 
abnost  fully  occupied.  All  108  unlU  of  a 
newly  constructed  cooperative  townhouse 
development  built  on  a  long  standing  vacant 
tract  of  land  have  been  bought.  A  communi- 
ty credit  union  has  been  formed  with  over 
$15,000  worth  of  assets.  And  a  conununlty 
has  been  preserved:  the  Foundation  has  a 
list  of  over  300  persons  waiting  to  move  into 
Allegheny  West. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Allegheny 
West  Foundation's  efforts  lies  with  its  part- 
nership nature.  "Allegheny  West  has  always 
been  a  partnership  of  private  industry,  of 
the  residential  community,  and  of  govern- 
ment and  poUtical  type  communities," 
ChapUne  recalls.  "I  think  that  without  all 
three  of  those  funders,  the  program  would 
not  be  around  today." 

Today,  the  Foundation  has  an  aimual 
budget  totaling  $500,000  contributed  by  cor- 
porations located  in  the  AUegheny  West 
area  by  the  City  from  ite  CDBG  monies  and 
by  private  foundations.  Much  of  the  fund- 
ing is  leveraged  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Neighborhood  Assistance  Program,  allowing 
corporations  to  qualify  for  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions.  Administered  through  the 
State's  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
qualifying  contributions  end  up  costing 
businesses  eleven  cenu  for  every  dollar  do- 
nated, a  cost  which  ChapUne  thinks  Is  stUl 
too  high.  'Even  though  a  dollar  and  eleven 
cents  sounds  like  a  very  nice  amount  of 
money,  it  stlU  cosU  the  business  money  to 
put  together  a  program  like  this.  I  think 
that  any  additional  tax  incentives  which  the 
government  can  throw  the  way  of  private 
enterprise  is  weU  worth  whUe." 

A  lot  of  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the 
Allegheny  West  experience  by  neighbor- 
hood Enterprise  Zone  associations.  The 
partnership  effort  is  essential  to  making  the 
revitalisation  program  work.  ChapUne  be- 
Ueves.  Due  to  financial  contributions  of  pri- 
vate concerned  businesses,  the  AUegheny 
West  Foundation  has  been  able  to  design 
housing  and  human  service  programs  which 
meet  the  needs  of  residents  without  being 
encumbered  by  unnecessary  governmental 
regulations.  Due  to  the  daUy  involvement  of 
the  residenU  and  their  leaders,  the  Founda- 
tion has  been  able  to  correctly  assess  the 
problems  of  the  area  and  the  best  ways  to 
handle  those  problems  without  becoming  a 
self-serving  pubUc  relations  arm  of  "big 
business."  Due  to  the  involvement  of  the 
City  and  state  pubUc  officials,   the 


enjoys  a  more  responsive  attitude  by  the 
municipality  to  lU  needs  and  goals.  One 
part  of  the  partnership  cannot  do  the  Job 
alooe.  it  takes  a  combination  of  aU  three  to 
effectively  bring  about  change. 

PnniSTLVAinA's  Rnpomc  Eirmnusg 

DsviLorMiirr  AasAS 
A  number  of  states  throughout  the  nation 
have  either  enacted  or  have  pendtaig  Enter- 
prise Zone  programs  to  complement  the  pro- 
posed federal  legislation.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  has  Joined  in  the  ef- 
forU of  other  states  and  currently  has  sev- 
eral legislative  propoaals  for  a  State  Enter- 
prise Zone  program  under  consideration. 

More  criticaUy.  the  Thomburgh  Adminis- 
tration is  in  the  process  of  designing  iU  own 
Enterprise  Zone  program.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs (DCA).  the  SUte  Enterprise  Develop- 
ment Program  would  target  State  resources 
to  an  estimated  30  to  30  areas  throughout 
Pennsylvania  that  suffer  from  persistent 
and  high  unemployment  substantial  pover- 
ty, and  general  economic  decline. 

Peimsylvanla's  Enterprise  Develcvment 
Program  is  conceived  of  as  a  new  communi- 
ty conservation  initiative  designed  to.  Joint- 
ly with  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
"create  environmenU  which  increase  re- 
wards for  investment,  production,  and  em- 
ployment" The  Intent  is  to  target  a  full 
range  of  State  resources  directly  related  to 
community  and  economic  development  to 
discrete  geographic  areas  within  distressed 
communities.  In  this  sense,  the  program 
parallek  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept. 

As  stated  in  the  Governor's  proposed 
budget  the  objectives  of  the  Enterprise  De- 
velopment Program  are  the  foUowinr.  (1)  to 
revitalize  neighborhoods;  (2)  to  create 
public/private  partnerships  and  substantial 
new  private  investment;  (3)  to  provide  job 
opportunities  for  the  structuraUy  unem- 
ployed such  as  minority  youth,  displaced 
workers,  etc.:  and  (4)  to  stimulate  the  cre- 
ation of  new.  young.  smaU  businesses  par- 
ticularly in  markeU  with  growth  prospecU 
for  the  future. 

As  origlnaUy  conceived,  Pennsylvania's 
Enterprise  Development  Program  wUl  con- 
sist of  four  elemenu:  direct  granU.  includ- 
ing future  federal  block  grant  appropria- 
tions; SUte  tax  incentives;  regulatory  assist- 
ance; and  priority  targeting  of  aU  SUte  pro- 
grams and  services. 

Direct  granU  include  general  granU  as 
weU  as  specific  purpose  granU  either  exist- 
ing or  being  developed  under  the  Reagan 
Administration's  New  Federalism  initiative. 
General  granU  would  be  used  to  fund  spe- 
cific local  initiatives  designed  for  an  Enter- 
prise Development  area. 

Tax  incentives  proposed  for  the  SUte's 
Enterprise  Development  Program  involve 
primarily  firumcial  assistance.  Three  tax- 
exempt  financing  programs  are  to  be  target- 
ed to  desimated  areas  on  a  priority  basis,  ss 
is  a  Welfare  Jobs  Tax  Credit  and  tax  cred- 
iU  provided  under  Pennsylvania's  Neighbor- 
hood Assistance  Act.  These  last  crediU 
permit  corporations  to  apply  between  a  SO 
and  70  percent  credit  against  sUte  tax  U- 
abUities  for  contributions  to  economic  devel- 
opment and  community  conservation  activl- 
Ues. 

To  help  reduce  regulatory  burdens  on 
businesses  Pennsylvania  has  Initiated 
reform  measures  that  simplify  regulations, 
evaluate  economic  and  social  impacts,  en- 
courage public  review  and  institutionalize 
government  review  on  a  regular  basis. 
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These  mgasurcs  strea  regulatory  flezlbO- 
ity.  In  addition,  the  Dqwrtnent  of  Oonmu- 
nity  Affair*  has  proposed  raqueating  legisla- 
tion to  allow  regulattons  which  do  not  safe- 
guard the  public  welfare  to  be  relaxed  at  re- 
moved at  tke  request  of  the  local  Enterprise 
Development  area  Jurladlctloa. 

TO  furthgr  enhance  the  bterprise  Devri- 
opment  Pngram.  all  State  programs  and 
services  art  to  be  coordinated  directly  with 
the  biterortse  Development  Program.  All 
State  reaoUroea  would  be  available  to  desig- 
nated areaa  on  a  priority ' 


Phiuublphu's  RnroimE  Bosimss 
laviaimai  tamn 

Over  a  period  of  several  years,  Phlladel- 
Iriiia  conducted  extendve  surveys  of  manu- 
facturing businesses  throughout  the  City. 
These  surveys  sought  to  uncover  what  prob- 
lems these  buslneaaes  faced  aa  part  of  an 
overall  economic  devdopment  effort  to 
retahi  the  bustneases  and  Joba  already  locat- 
ed in  the  City.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  devrioping  pubUc  strategies  that  would 
ameliorate  the  proUema  hnpartlng  business- 
es operatta«  in  distressed  tamer^ity  areas. 

While  the  surveys  found  that  businesses 
encountered  problems  with  the  availability 
of  land,  labor  and  capital  In  the  tnner-ctty. 
they  also  found  that  burinnasfs  were.  In 
fact  happy  with  their  lnner«ity  locations. 
If  streeU  could  be  improved,  trash  and  litter 
problems  alleviated.  aiMt  crime  and  vandal- 
ism reduced,  most  businesses  would  remain 
where  they  were. 

Thus,  the  City  began  to  idan  a  major  new 
development  tailtlatlve  designed- to  deUver 
an  enhanced  level  of  public  services  to  se- 
lected busfeiess  problem  areaa.  These  areas 
have  becoibe  known  as  Business  Investment 
Zones  (Bl2s). 

Developod  under  the  auspices  of  the  City's 
Ufariagtwy  Director,  Business  Investment 
Zones  comprise  older  Industrial  areas  of  the 
City  that  have  concentrations  of  business 
activity  bdt  are  in  need  of  special  public 
services.  These  areas  suffer  from  the  typical 
range  of  problons  that  impact  older  sec- 
tions of  the  City,  but  can  benefit  Immediate- 
ly f run  a  more  intensified  delivery  of  public 
services  itdudhig  street  repair,  sanitation, 
police  protection  and  business  services,  par- 
ticularly f ihanclal  assistance. 

Over  thiny  areas  of  the  City  were  Initially 
evaluated  for  designation  as  Business  In- 
vestment Zones.  Nine  areas  have  subse- 
quently bOen  designated  as  pilot  treatment 
areas.  The  areas  generally  encompass  sever- 
al city  blocks  and  are  centered  around  core 
groups  of  Existing  businesses. 

Each  ai«a  is  evaluated  In  terms  of  lU 
needs.  A  project  manager  performs  the  eval- 
uations, nslstlng  businesses  In  receiving 
necessary  services.  Since  the  Business  In- 
vestment Zones  are  located  In  the  older  in- 
dustrial socUons  of  the  City,  businesses  lo- 
cated there  maintain  vital  local  employment 
opportunities  for  Oty  residents,  especially 
those  of  low  and  moderate  taicome  and  mi- 
norities. 

Indeed,  the  enhanced  deUvery  of  pubUc 
services  is  an  Important  part  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  Enterprise  Zone  program. 
Local  govcmmenU  are  urged  to  provide 
more  effective  services  to  Enterprise  Zone 
areas.  However,  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposes  that  local  govemmenU  do  this 
through  the  privatlzaUon  of  those  services. 
Contractiag  public  servioeB  to  ^vate  inter- 
esU  wUl.  according  to  Enterprise  Zone  pro- 
ponents, promote  the  more  effective  deliv- 
ery of  services  at  a  lomtst  coat  Studies  by 
Administration  officials  estimate  that  some 


ettiea.  ftpf^*"y  smaU  cities,  can  routinely 
save  between  ao  and  40  percent  of  the  cosU 
of  ptovlding  certain  services  through  privat- 
isation. The  savings  result  from  increased 
effldeney  and  mivate  sect<»-  competition. 

But  the  need  tat  enhanced  public  services 
in  inner-city  areas  often  resiilU  from  the 
rdatively  high  level  of  problems  in  those 
areas.  mHl"fM  Investment  Zmies  wiU  bene- 
fit from  a  better  coordination  of  public  serv- 
ice deUvery.  Privatlaatlon  does  not  always 
ptoduoe  increased  efficiencies. 

WOaon  Ooode.  Managing  Director  for  the 
City  of  PhiladeUthla.  believes  that  there  are 
limiU  to  iMlvatiation.  "I  think  that  cer- 
tainly, anyone  who  attempU  to  manage  a 
city  must  at  some  point  look  at  the  whole 
concept  of  contracting  out  public  services. 
We  find  that  in  some  instances,  the  grass 
cutting  in  Fsirmount  Park,  for  example,  we 
were  able  to  reduce  the  cost  in  1981  by  let- 
ting our  own  employees  do  it" 

But  Business  Investment  Zones  wiU  not 
simply  receive  better  public  services.  As  the 
program  develops,  tbe  zones  wUl  benefit 
firom  a  wide  range  of  targeted  revitalization 
efforts.  Job  develoimient  and  training  pro- 
grams, community  dean-up  campNsigns. 
Town  Watch  programs  and  housing  reha- 
bilitation investmenU  are  a  few  of  the  iiU- 
tlattves  to  be  developed  for  Business  Invest- 
ment Zones.  In  addltloa  as  Peniuylvanla's 
Enterprise  Development  Program  evolves, 
these  areas  will  form  the  core  for  expanded 
revitalization  work  to  be  funded  under  that 
initUUve. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distingtiished  majority  and 
minority  leaders  for  yielding  me  time 
to  discuss  this  important  subject. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SFfXTTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

(The  following  occurred  during  the 
foregoing  remaiits  by  Mr.  Spbctkr.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  informed  that  there  is  a  1- 
minute  time  limitation  during  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr.  BAKER,  lilr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gise to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  but  I  believe  we  are  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  MX  reso- 
lution at  10:15  a.m.  The  managers 
have  not  arrived  in  the  Chamber  yet. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  a  time 
certain  for  passage. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion. Let  us  go  ahead  and  get  on  the 
resolution.  I  believe  the  Senator  could 
be  allowed  to  complete  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  only  take  another 
minute  or  two. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  first  ask  the 
Chair  to  place  us  back  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  then  the  Chair  can  recognize 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Pastore  rule  has 
almost  been  forgotten  around  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  may  speak  on 
whatever  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
Pastore  rule. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  furth^  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


MX  MT«STT-1^  BASING  MODE 
FUNDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:15 
aan.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26.  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  26) 
approvinbthe  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  BCX  missUe  procurement  and 
fullscale  engineering  development  of  a 
basing  mode. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  Ume? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yi61d 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  MississippL 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
thoughtful  debate,  pro  and  con.  on  the 
MX  in  the  last  couple  of  dajrs.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  promising  develop- 
ments of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
an  emerging  consensus  on  this  much- 
debated  issue  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  arms  control.  This  con- 
sensus, however  tentative  it  still  is, 
stems  from  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  that,  for  the  first  time,  links 
nuclear  weaipata  programs  with  arms 
control  efforts.  It  would  do  so  with  a 
three-part  package  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  calling  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  100  MX.  then  followed  by 
the  development  of  a  new.  small, 
single  warhead  missile  and  a  new  arms 
control  strategy  aimed  at  limiting  war- 
heads rather  than  missiles. 

Taken  as  a  package,  these  proposals 
could  be  a  constructive  change  in  our 
t-hinklng  about  the  arms  race.  Ulti- 
mately, they  could  produce  more 
stable  conditions  between  the  super- 
powers on  the  critical  issue  of  large 
multiple  warhead  missiles  that  create 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  first  strike. 

Mr.  President,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission's proposisls.  however,  are  not  a 
simple  and  easy  prescription  for  the 
disease  of  the  arms  race.  I  would  not 
minimize  the  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead,  both  in  our  internal  debate  and 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  we  could 
just  stop  building  nuclear  weapons  and 
unilaterally  end  this  insane  contest. 
But  wishing  will  not  make  it  so.  Good 
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tntw>ti^?fw  cannot  guarantee  our  chll- 
dieni  future:  neither  will  more  bombs 
and  mtaillee  alone  ivtnrkle  aecurity. 
We  miHt  Join  our  intoitions  with  the 
wUl  to  back  them  up. 

I  and  other  Members  of  Congrea 
have  deep  leeervattons  about  moving 
forward  with  the  MX  mlarile.  I  beUeve 
that  is  proper.  No  sane  person  rushes 
eagerly  into  such  a  risky  venture  with 
such  an  uncertain  outcome.  But  we 
also  cannot  allcyw  our  reswations  to 
blind  us  to  the  danger  that  already 
surrounds  us.  The  paralysis  of  the  past 
decade  has  produced  no  reid  and  last- 
ing security  for  anyone  on  the  planet. 

Oivm  such  circumstances,  we  must 
make  Judgments  that  weigh  possible 
risks  against  potential  gains.  We  must 
use  our  beads  as  weU  as  our  hearts.  On 
the  immediate  case  in  point.  I  have 
amduded.  reluctantly,  that  we  must 
give  the  Scowcroft  proposals  a  chaiKX 
to  work.  As  the  first  step.  I  support 
the  release  of  funds  for  fUght  tests  of 
theMZmissOe. 

However.  I  beUeve  it  is  crucial  that 
we  look  beyond  MX  to  see  whether 
this  new  consensus  will  take  us  where 
we  want  to  go.  and  how  quiddy  we 
might  reach  the  "primary  objective" 
set  down  by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion—nuclear stability. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
made  by  the  CcnnmissitHi  for  the  MX 
missOe  was  its  potential  usefulness  to 
the  President  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  Approval  of  the  MX  would  be 
a  demonstrati<m  of  "national  will" 
that  might  give  the  Soviets  good 
reasm  to  talk  seriously  about  arms 
control,  the  CcMumlssion  reasoned. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  in  this  idea.  I 
would  take  it  one  step  further  by  sug- 
gesting that  funding  the  MX  also 
offers  a  chance,  however  slim,  for  im- 
mediate progress  on  arms  control. 

Under  a  plan  that  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors support,  this  could  be  achieved  by 
approving  MX  funds  and  then  offering 
to  suspend  all  flight  tests  on  the  mis- 
sUe  If  the  Soviets  also  halt  all  flight 
tests  of  similar  missiles.  Such  an 
agreement  would  not  require  compli- 
cated negotiations,  and  compliance 
could  be  verified  by  both  sides  using 
well-established  and  on-going  monitor- 
ing efforts. 

This  plan  could  produce  some  imme- 
diate progress  toward  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  goal.  It  would  increase 
stability  between  the  superpowers  by 
halting  all  flight  tests  on  land-based 
missUes  with  more  than  one  warhead, 
the  most  dangerous  wevx>ns  on  both 
sides. 

One  argument  against  such  a  step  is 
that  suapaKUng  MX  flight  tests  would 
do  nothing  to  redress  what  the  Com- 
mission called  a  "perceived  imbalance" 
between  American  and  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles.  But  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  also  made  clear  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  now  have  a  meaningful 
strategic  advantage.  The  goal  is  to  pre- 
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vent  them  from  attaining  one.  A 
pension  of  all  flight  tests  on  first- 
strike  missiles  would  move  us  toward 
this  goal.  It  would  put  us  on  the  path 
outlined  by  the  Commission  in  this 
key  passage: 

Whether  the  SovleU  prove  wUUns  or  not. 
cUbillty  should  be  the  primary  objective 
both  of  our  strategic  forces  and  of  our  arau 
control  proposals.  Our  anns  oootrol  propos- 
sls  and  our  strateclc  arms  programs  should 
thus  be  Integrated  and  be  mutually  reinforc- 
ing. They  ahouM  work  together  to  permit 
us,  and  encourage  the  Soviets,  to  move  In  dl- 
reetkms  that  reduce  or  ellmlnst^  the  advan- 
tage of  aggrearion  and  alao  reduce  the  risk 
of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation  . . . 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviets  at  the  negotiathsg  table.  Con- 
gress should  give  him  the  MX  card.  If 
it  is  used  wisely,  we  could  force  the  So- 
viets to  lay  some  of  their  own  cards  on 
the  table  this  year,  not  in  some  un- 
known and  distant  future. 

Approval  of  MX  fuiKllng  and  an 
American  offer  to  suspend  its  flight 
tests  would  send  two  powerful  mes- 
sages to  the  Soviets  and  our  allies:  We 
are  ready  and  willing  to  proceed  with 
MX:  we  also  are  willing  not  to.  if  the 
Soviets  wiU  respond  in  kind. 

It  is  said  that  MX  is  a  test  of  our  na- 
tional wiU  on  armaments.  An  Ameri- 
can offer  to  halt  all  flight  tests  on 
land-based  missiles  with  more  than 
one  warhead  would  be  a  test  of  Soviet 
will  on  arms  control.  If  both  sides  will 
meet  those  tests,  we  can  move  beyond 
MX. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  shaU  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  not  take  long. 
Mr.  President.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject  but  I  could  not  let  this 
moment  pass  by  without  commending 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  her 
statement.  It  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  her  service  In  the  Senate  that  her 
statement  Is  careful,  well  thought  out, 
and  unambiguous.  The  Senate  is  grate- 
ful for  her  contribution.  I  am  person- 
ally grateful  for  her  statement  today. 

Idrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
Senator  PaissLn  8  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senfitor  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me  2  minutes  prior  to  that  so  I  can 
make  reference 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  the  time  he  will  take 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
yield  for  2  minutes  on  a  subject  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Just  talked 
about. 


President,  the  Senator  from 
made  reference  to  a  possible 
pause  in  flight  testing  of  MIRV  land- 
baaed  mlssilea.  Later  on  this  morning  I 
wUl  aedt  to  obtain  imanimous  omoaent 
that  a  vote  on  such  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  take  place  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  MX.  I 
will  be  introducing  a  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  propose  a 
mutual  pause  in  flight  tests  of  new 
MIRV  ICBM's  and  seek  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  in  the  START  talks  in- 
corporating the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  wiU  be  introducing 
this  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  KASsaAtnt.  Ihovtb.  Bump- 
ns.  Cbamstoh,  HtniDLcsTOH.  Panaixa. 
Ainmsws.  DnaimBROKR.  Sntcm.  Ma- 
TRUS.  and  Boam.  This  resolution  rep- 
resents feelings  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and.  even  more  significant,  on 
both  sides  of  the  MX  issue. 

This  resolution  has  cospoitsors  who 
will  vote  for  MX  and  who  will  vote 
against  BCX.  Later  I  will  speak  at 
greater  length  about  this  resolution, 
but  I  wanted  at  this  time  simply  to 
alert  my  colleagues  that  at  scnne  pohit 
this  morning  I  will  be  seeking  this 
unanimous  consent  The  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  make  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  12 
of  our  colleagues  will  be  part  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  That 
unanimous-consent  request  will  seek 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion immediately  following  the  vote  on 
MX. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
understand  that  the  time  the  Senator 
used  is  charged  to  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kasskbaum  ).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
in  my  9  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
worked  each  year  on  arms  control.  I 
have  felt  very  strongly  about  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  has  been  my  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  have  spoken  many  times 
in  my  State  and  in  the  Senate  on  this 
subject. 

I  rise  to  support  the  President's  plan 
on  the  MK  missile.  I  do  so  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Cohen-Nunn  resolution,  or 
the  so-called  builddown  resolution.  I 
was  one  of  the  early  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution.  Among  the  45  cosponsors 
of  the  builddown  legislation  are  one- 
fourth  of  the  Senators  cosponsoring 
the  nuclear  f  reese  resolution. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  to 
give  President  Reagan  the  flexibility 
to  move  forward  to  significant  arms 
reduction.  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  Is  a  historic  doctuient  and  we 


should  mkke  every  effort  to  see  that  it 
is  implemmted.  As  Oenatoffi  know,  the 
Scowcroft  reoonunendBtloos  tnvidve 
two  key  features.  The  OommtaBlon 
Rvort  etdoraes  MX  and  It  reoom- 
mends  moving  toward  more  stable 
sinite-warhead  systems  throu^  a 
bullddowa.  In  twmtxt.  today  we  are 
voting  for  this  pardrnge.  The  MX  mis- 
sile is  aol9  an  Interim  measure  in  this 
longer  ralwe  plan. 

The  Rhasians  have  gone  forward 
with  the  88-18.  They  baalcally  have 
the  MX  already.  I  am  not  one  who  is 
eager  to  kuUd  more  mfssfles;  I  am  not 
(me  who  Is  eager  to  see  more  nudear 
weapons  Wilt  Indeed.  I  am  very  reluc- 
tant about  these  devekipments.  But  we 
are  in  a  position  in  the  START  negoti- 
ations where  we  must  give  the  Presi- 
dent this  bargaining  chip,  without 
this  the  Ctoviets  are  unlikely  to  aban- 
don their  decadeH>ld  MX-type  missOe. 

Let  me  also  say  I  am  a  cosponsor 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  of  a 
flight  test  pause  resolution  which  I 
hope  we  can  ad(n>t  Currently  the  So- 
viets are  testing  new  missiles  and  a 
moratorium  could  stop  this  devdop- 
ment  But  in  any  event,  even  if  we 
cazmot  adopt  that  today,  or  if  it  some- 
how is  caught  up  in  a  parliammtary 
web,  we  are  still  in  a  sltuati<m  where, 
if  the  Russians  would  voluntarily  8t<H> 
certain  flight  tests,  we  would  then  be 
in  a  podUon  to  reciprocate.  But  we 
have  not  conducted  flight  tests  while 
Uie  Soviets  have  gone  forward. 

As  much  as  I  am  for  a  dialog  be- 
tween East  and  West  and  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  long-term  grain  agreemoit 
with  the  8oviet  Union.  I  see  the  Soviet 
Union  building  missiles  and  other 
weapons  to  which  we  must  firmly  re- 
qmnd.  I  do  not  support  excessive  mili- 
tary qieiiding,  as  I  have  said  many 
times.  So  it  is  a  difficult  dedslmi  for 
me.  However,  I  believe  that  making 
this  decMon  is  a  necessary  step.  Only 
by  supposrUng  the  Preddent  can  we 
hope  to  get  Moscow  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. Only  if  the  Soviets  believe  that 
we  wlU  proceed  vigorously  with  our 
strategic  defense  options  in  the  ab- 
sence of  significant  arms  control 
agreements  can  we  hope  to  bring 
about  deep  arms  reductions.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  am  supporUng 
Preddent  Reagan  on  this  important 
issue. 

Madam  Preddent  in  oondudon.  let 
me  summarize  by  saying  that  during 
my  service  in  Congress,  arms  control 
has  been  one  of  my  top  priorities.  I 
have  chaired  numerous  hearings  and 
offered  resolutions  on  arms  control  in 
outer  space  and  have  encouraged  our 
negotiators  to  move  forward  at  every 
posdble  Opportunity.  On  this  occadon 
I  must  say  that  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  needs  the  flexibility 
that  the  MX  will  give.  We  will  send  a 
powerful  message  to  the  Soviet  Unicm. 
We  will  show  that  we  have  the  will  to 
go  forward  if  they  are  unwilling  to 


bargain.  I  say  that  In  the  context  of 
having  met  and  talked  with  our  nego- 
tiators, and  I  have  talked  with  the 
Presidnit  on  this  subject  The  United 
States  must  make  every  effort,  wheth- 
er it  Is  the  Cohen-Nunn  resolution,  of 
which  I  sm  an  early  coqwnsor.  or  the 
Levin  resolution  or  similar  ideas.  We 
must  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  see 
that  in  fact  the  MX  is  not  built.  But 
we  must  go  forward  with  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  verifiable  arms  control 
agreement. 

Madam  Preddent  I  yield  back  my 
time.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sooi^or  yield  to  me? 

I  wlU  only  take  a  minute.  I  Imow 
other  Soiators  want  to  speak. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late my  friend  from  South  Dakota.  I 
Imow  he  has  thought  long  and  hard 
about  this  not  only  because  of  his  con- 
scientious service  as  a  Senator  from 
that  great  State,  a  State  which  has 
produced  great  Senators  and  Senators 
of  great  independence,  but  also  be- 
cause he  is  chairman  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  He  perhaps  as 
much  and  maybe  more  than  any  other 
Somtor  is  concerned  about  the  future 
evolution  and  development  of  inter- 
continental-type missUes.  Therefore, 
Madam  Preddent  I  think  that  the  ob- 
vious concern  and  the  great  care  with 
which  the  Seiuttor  approached  this 
matter  is  apparent  in  the  statement  he 
Just  made.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I  am 
sure  it  will  serve  as  a  guidepost  for 
future  thought  and  decisions  of  his 
f eUow  Senators. 

Mr.  PRESSLE31.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  no 
deddons  made  by  this  body  are  more 
important  than  those  through  which 
we  seek  to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
is  such  a  decidon  which  we  will  make 
today  in  voting  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26. 

Our  deddons  about  defense  policy, 
especially  where  strategic  arms  and 
arms  control  are  concerned,  must  be 
guided  by  the  goal  of  increasing  inter- 
national stability  and  decreasing  the 
risk  of  war,  especially  nuclear  war. 
Historically,  it  has  become  clear  that 
an  easmtial  element  of  international 
stability  is  the  maintenance  of  an 
American  deterrent  capacity  sufficient 
both  to  persuade  potential  adversaries 
that  the  costs  of  attack  outweigh  any 
posdble  gains  and  to  defend  the 
Nation  should  we  ever  be  attacked. 

There  is  substantial  agreement 
among  many  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  broad  range  of  outdde  ex- 
perts on  defense  and  foreign  policy. 


that  we  face  both  short-  and  long-term 
problems  in  mainfjtining  an  effective 
deterrent  capability.  The  Preddent's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  has 
examined  these  problems  and  offered 
a  series  of  reccmunendations.  one  of 
which  we  are  debating  today. 

Madam  Preddent.  it  has  liecome 
clear  that  the  BCX  is  neither  a  perfect 
nor  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  strategic  instability.  The  Scow- 
croft Commisdon  viewed  it  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  comprehendve  policy  de- 
signed to  preserve  our  security  and 
promote  long-term  stability.  I  believe 
that  it  can  be  accepted,  that  is  in  fact 
very  important,  as  part  of  such  a 
policy. 

Opponents  of  MX  deplojmient  fre- 
quently argue  that  it  will  only  spuxx 
the  Soviets  to  develop  a  similar 
weapon.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  have  already  done  so.  The  Soviet 
arsenal  now  includes  300  SS-18  mis- 
siles, each  of  which  can  carry  10  or 
more  warheads.  It  also  includes  300 
six-warhead  missiles  and  800  other 
missiles  carrying  between  one  and  f our 
warheads  each.  We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  these  mis- 
siles do  not  pose  a  grave  threat  to  the 
United  States.  They  do.  and.  in  the 
near  term,  we  can  best  protect  our- 
selves against  this  threat  by  insuring 
that  a  reasonable  balance  of  power  is 
maintained. 

MX  deployment  also  is  frequently 
opposed  on  the  groimds  that  it  is  a 
"first  strike"  weapon.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  wiU  establish  a  greater 
capability  than  we  now  have  to  aim 
our  nuclear  weapons  at  military— 
rather  than  dvilian— targets.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  accurate,  however,  to  de- 
nounce and  denomiiuite  this  as  a  first- 
strike  capability.  The  deployment  of 
100  MX  missiles,  in  my  view,  simply 
will  not  create  a  force  large  enough  to 
persuade  any  Imowledgeable  person 
that  the  United  States  could  attack 
the  Soviet  Union  without  bringing 
down  upon  Iwth  nations  the  horren- 
dous consequences  of  nuclear  war. 

More  importantly,  the  "first  strike" 
argument  is  based  on  an  assumption 
which  is  deeply  disturbing— that  there 
is  no  moral  difference  lietween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
moral  assessment  is  entirely  relevant 
indeed  is  absolutely  essential,  in  this 
discusdon.  Columnist  George  F.  Will 
recently  wrote: 

There  seems  to  be  reluctance  to  inject  the 
great  themes  of  political  argument— such  as 
Justice  and  legitimacy— into  the  argument 
about  defense  policy,  because  that  would  re- 
quire unblinking  scrutiny  of  the  Soviet 
regime  we  are  deterring. 

Such  scrutiny  inevitably  reveals  pro- 
found differences  in  the  values  which 
guide  the  two  nations  and  the  respon- 
dbility  with  which  we  have  acted. 
iMth  domestically  and  internationally. 
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Thcae  dif f erenee*  bear  dtarecUy  on  our 
dedikHM  about  strategic  policy. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  the  way  In  which  we  have 
fulfilled  our  role  as  a  superpower,  ea- 
pedally  with  reject  to  nuclear  weap- 
OOB.  During  most  of  the  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  held  either  a  monopoly  of.  or  a 
dear  superiority  in,  nuclear  forces. 
This  overwhelming  superiority  would 
have  enabled  us,  had  we  been  so  dis- 
posed, to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  with 
relative  impunity.  Never  was  this  force 
used,  nor  was  its  use  ever  seriously 
considered.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
t^mt  the  quality  of  American  moral 
Judgment  on  this  issue  has  changed. 

We  cannot,  however,  base  our  policy 
on  the  assumpticm  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  aeti(His  as  a  superpower  will  be 
as  responsible  as  ours  have  been.  The 
record,  in  fact,  suggests  precisely  the 
opposite.  The  Soviets  are  actively  en- 
gaged around  the  world  in  efforts  to 
destabilise  nations  and  to  extend 
Soviet  will  and  domination.  Perhaps 
most  disturbing,  though,  is  their  well- 
docummted  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  Afghanistan  in  spite  of  their  solemn 
undertaking  not  to  do  so. 

I  am  genuinely  disturbed  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  acquisition  of  nearly 
4.000  first  strike  warheads  has  been 
the  source  of  relatively  little  concern 
to  this  country,  while  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  maintain  an  effective 
detoTcnt  to  the  Soviet  force  is  de- 
scribed by  many  as  "destabilizing." 
The  United  States  neither  must  nor 
should  attempt  to  match  the  Soviets 
weapcm-for-weaptm.  Our  ICBM  fleet  is 
smaller  than  the  Soviets'  by  choice, 
because  we  have  put  more  emphasis 
on  strategic  submarines  and  aircraft. 
ICBM's  pose  a  particular  danger,  how- 
ever, because  of  their  acctiracy  and 
qui^  delivery.  We  must  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  obtaining  such  a  prepon- 
derance of  these  weapons  that  they 
become  confident  of  their  ability  to 
attack  this  country.  In  a  world  in 
which  a  balance  of  power  has  promot- 
ed peace  and  imbalance  has  invited 
attadc  the  creation  of  such  an  imbal- 
ance would  be  the  most  destabilizing 
event  which  could  occur. 

Rather  than  focusing  solely  on  the 
MX.  the  Scowcroft  Commission  prop- 
erly incorporated  it  into  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  U.S.  strategic  policy, 
tty»iiu«ng  both  weapons  development 
and  arms  control.  The  actual  abolition 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  distant  goal  at 
best,  and  the  Commission  report 
makes  it  clear  that  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  simply  avoiding  decisions 
about  these  weapcms.  It  stresses,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  options  available 
to  us  which  can  produce  a  real,  long- 
term  increase  in  international  stabili- 
ty. It  is  most  important  that  we  begin 
to  view  our  strategic  policy  as  a  whole, 
that  we  examine  our  choices  and  begin 
to  pursue  long-range  goals. 


Two  of  these  options  are.  in  my  view. 
CTPff<nny  Important.  The  first  is  a 
amunitment  to  increase  the  ability  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  to  survive  attadL 
The  Commission  recommended  that 
this  be  achieved  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mobile,  single-warhead  mis- 
sile and  through  expanded  research  on 
secure  basing  sjrstems  and  protective 
measures  such  as  silo  hardening.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  the  needed 
technology  is  available,  but  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  obtain  it. 
Increasing  the  ability  of  our  weapons 
to  survive  attack  increases  our  ability 
to  prevent  such  an  attack  from  occur- 
ring and  will  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons  we  need  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive deterrent.  It  also  wiU  reduce  the 
possibility  of  our  being  forced  into  a 
hair-triraer  response  should  a  crisis 
occur.  The  development  of  a  small, 
mobile  missile  as  a  replacement  for 
our  existing  missiles  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  removing  the  instability 
which  is  inherent  in  multiple-warhead 
weapons. 

This  policy  is  unarguably  defensive 
in  nature.  It  will  enable  us  to  deter  the 
Soviets  and  other  potential  adversaries 
by  making  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
them  to  attack  us.  rather  than  by 
threatening  them  with  an  equivalent 
offensive  force.  It  will  Improve  our  ne- 
gotiating position  and  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  world  opinion  on 
arms  control.  Most  importantly,  this 
policy  will  enhance  security  and  sUbil- 
ity  even  if  we  pursue  it  without  Soviet 
agreement.  As  a  shift  away  from  of- 
fensive strategy,  however,  it  should  be 
as  much  in  the  Soviets'  interest  as  in 
our  own.  At  the  very  least,  it  will  seri- 
ously test  their  intentions. 

The  other  cornerstone  of  our  strate- 
gic policy  must  be  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  negotiate  systematic,  bilateral 
arms  reductions.  I  believe  that  a 
"build-down"  agreement,  such  as  the 
one  proposed  by  Senators  Cohzn  and 
Nuim,  will  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  such  reductions.  Under  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  proposal,  both  we  and  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  required  to  dismantle  two 
existing  warheads  for  each  new  one 
deployed.  A  build-down  agreement 
would  be  immensely  stabilizing  both 
because  it  would  produce  real  arms  re- 
ductions and  because  it  would  force 
both  nations  to  keep  or  deploy  only 
the  most  secure,  and  therefore  most 
stabilizing,  weapons.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Edmund  Muskie  described 
this  concept  as  "the  kind  of  construc- 
tive initiative  for  which  those  of  us 
who  support  a  nuclear  freeze  have 
been  waiting." 

Senators  Cohkh  and  Nnmi  deserve 
our  praise  and  support  for  their  inno- 
vative thinking  on  this  issue,  and  also 
for  their  perseverance  in  advancing 
their  propoMd.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  President  has  agreed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  build-down  concept  in  U.S. 
proposals  at  the  START  talks.  I  con- 


sider this  an  extremely  positive  devel- 
opment and  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
colleagues  from  Maine  and  Georgia 
for  their  success  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  policies  which  I  have  outlined 
are  based  upon  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
significant,  lasting  increase  in  interna- 
tional sUbility.  They  recognise  that 
balance  of  power  is  vital  to  such  stabil- 
ity and  also  to  our  efforts  to  reverse 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race.  They 
certainly  are  not  easy  choices.  Taken 
together,  however,  they  offer  the  best 
prospects  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  establishment  of  the  stability 
and  security  we  seek. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoBTOH).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXbORE.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Lbvih). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  approving  the  MX 
missile  would  be  a  drain  on  the  Feder- 
al budget  and  a  tragic  mistake.  It  will 
be  a  great  and  tragic  mistake  militari- 
ly. It  will  be  a  great  and  tragic  mistake 
economically.  We  will  all  be  less  seciure 
as  a  result.  We  will  be  gaining  very, 
very  Uttle  additional  mUitary  capabil- 
ity and  will  be  giving  up  a  great 
amount  of  security  and  a  great 
amoimt  of  dollars  to  achieve  it.  We 
wiU  be  putting  the  world  more  on  a 
nuclear  hair-trigger  and  putting  our- 
selves more  at  risk. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  spoken 
often  on  the  purpose  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Its  original  authorization  was  in 
the  1970's.  In  June  1976,  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
ferees in  their  report  said  as  follows.  It 
was  a  conference  report  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress.  The  conferees 
said: 

The  rmtlonale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  miSsUe  system  (MX)  is  to  provide  a 
land  based  survivable  strategic  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  basing  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo  based  mode  is  the 
key  element  In  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
providing  a  survivable  system  should  be  the 
only  purpose  of  this  effort;  that  the  design 
of  this  system  should  not  be  constrained  for 
silo  basing;  that  none  of  this  program's 
funds  shall  be  expended  in  fixed  or  silo 
basing  for  MX. 

A  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
report,  which  came  along  with  an  au- 
thorization bUl  approved  by  the 
Senate,  said  that  "providing  a  surviv- 
able system  should  be  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  MX  program." 

The  House  DOD  authorization 
report  in  1979  said: 

This  fixed  silo  basing  mode  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  Minuteman  vulnermbiUty. 
and  a  system  using  an  advanced  ICBM  with 
fixed  silos  would  only  be  worse— in  fact, 
highly  destabilizing. 


The  chairmen  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Armed  So'vloes 
Committee  ham  said  the  same  words 
over  the  years:  Do  not  put  the  MX  in 
fixed  sflos.  a  is  destahilMng:  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Defoiae. 
himself,  recently  said,  in  response  to  a 
question  of  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  the 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  tont  cre- 
ates an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

Despite  the  history,  despite  the  fact 
that,  over  and  over  agatai.  Congress 
has  promised  the  American  people  and 
ourselves  and  the  world  that  we  would 
not  put  the  new  MX  In  ^ed  siloe  be- 
cause of  its  destabilizing  effect,  we  are 
now  about  to  vote  to  do  Just  that. 

There  is  basic  and  fundamental  divi- 
sion on  this  Issue  in  this  country  and 
in  the  Senate.  But  one  thing  I  think 
most  of  us  do  agree  cm  is  that  we  must 
move  away  from  the  MIRVd  ICBM's. 

Even  the  Scowcroft  OommlsBlon. 
which  is  recommending  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  that  which  everybody  said 
we  would  not  do  and  promised  we 
would  not  do.  on  page  14  of  its  report 
said  the  f  ollowtaig: 

A  more  stakle  structure  of  ICSM  deploy- 
mento  would  exist  if  both  sides  moved 
toward  more  stirvivable  metbods  of  basing 
than  is  poolMe  when  thoe  Is  primary  de- 
pendence on  large  launcdiera  and  mioOes. 
Thus  fit>m  the  point  of  view  of  enhancing 
such  stability  the  Commission  believes  that 
there  is  coo^erable  merit  in  moving 
toward  an  K^BM  force  structure  in  which 
potential  targets  are  of  comparatively  low 
value— missUes  containing  only  one  war- 
head. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes. I  will  be  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  bring  up.  Immediately  after  the 
vote  on  the  MX  missile,  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resdlution  to  be  voted  on  at 
that  time,  ths  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution woUld  propose  a  pause  in  the 
flight  testing  in  MIRVd  ICBM's.  It 
would  suggest  that  the  President  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual 
pause  in  flight  testing  of  MIRVd 
ICBM's  and  to  sedi  an  arms  control 
agreement  in  the  START  talks,  incor- 
porating the  recommoidations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission. 

I  ask  ungnlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  thl»  resoluticm  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  oRlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

RKSOLUnOH 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  propose  a  mutual 
pause  in  flight  tesU  of  new  MIRVd  ICBM's 
and  seek  an  arms  control  agreement  in  the 
START  tallU  incorporating  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the 
XJSSJt.  should  expeditiously  conclude  an 
arms  control  agreement  designed  not  only 
to  reduce  the  number  of  existing  and 
planned  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  to  move 
toward  more  stable  and  lea  vulnerable  sys- 


tems which  will  decrease  the  Ukellhood  of 
nuaearwar  snd 

Wbereas  the  President  has  agreed  to  the 
pitiMlple  of  mutual  build-down  as  a  means 
to  adileve  tbese  objectives:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Jtesolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  announce  its 
wilUngneas  to  pause  in  the  testing  of  new 
ICMB'B  with  more  than  one  warhead  while 
■trategie  arms  negotiations  proceed  if  the 
UJB.8Jt.  agrees  to  such  a  pause;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  propose  to 
the  UJS.SJI.  in  the  START  talks  an  arms 
control  agreement  which  implements  the 
President's  Onnmisson  on  Strategic  Porces' 
recommendations  to  reduce  the  number  of 
ICBM's  with  more  than  one  warhead  on 
both  sides  and  encourage  the  development 
of  small,  single  warhead  ICBM's,  with  limi- 
tations and  reductions  on  overall  strategic 
nadear  forces  formulated  in  terms  of  war- 
heads rather  than  launchers. 

Ssc.  2.  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  on 
the  text  and  presentation  of  such  proposal. 
Ssc  3.  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"new  ICBM"  means  either  an  ICBM  flight- 
tested  after  May  1.  1979.  or  a  v&.-iant  of  an 
ICBM  flight-tested  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  key 
language  in  this  resolution  relative  to 
the  pause  is  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  United  States  should  an- 
nounce its  willingness  to  pause  in  the 
testing  of  new  ICBM's  with  more  than 
one  warhead  while  strategic-arms  ne- 
gotiations proceed,  if  the  U.S.S.R. 
agrees  to  such  a  pause. 

Such  a  pause  would  be  of  great  mili- 
tary value  to  us  as  well  as  a  great 
boost  to  arms  control.  It  would  be  of 
great  military  value  to  us  because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  flight  testing  now  an 
8SX-24  missile,  which  is  a  solid-fuel 
missile.  It  would  be  their  first  medium 
solid-fuel  land-based  missile,  and  that 
is  a  distinct  military  advantage  to 
them.  So  a  flight-test  pause  would 
delay  the  Soviets  from  achieving  that 
military  accomplishment  with  a  solid- 
fuel  missile,  which  allows  them  to 
move  promptly  to  launch  missiles, 
much  more  promptly  than  can  be 
achieved  with  their  liquid-fuel  mis- 
siles. 

Such  a  pause  would  also  delay  the 
modernization  of  the  Soviets'  SS-18's 
and  SS-19's,  which  will  provide  those 
missiles  of  the  Soviets  with  greater  ac- 
curacy. Such  a  pause  would  challenge 
the  Soviets  to  participate  in  serious 
arms-control  negotiations.  Such  a 
pause  would  help  create  the  atmos- 
phere that  is  conducive  to  such  negoti- 
ations. 

As  a  result  of  the  concern  of  many 
pe<n>le.  including  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission about  pressing  forward  toward 
MIRVd  ICBM's-the  ICBM's  which 
are  in  fixed  holes  on  both  sides,  the 
ICBM's  which  are  so  destabilizing  be- 
cause they  threaten  the  other  side's 
missiles  in  turn,  and  then  could  be 
launched  on  warning  or  launched  in  a 


first  strike  in  order  to  avoid  losing 
them— because  of  the  concern  about 
these  MIRVd  ICBM's  we  are  seeking 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the 
MX  missile,  after  a  debate  of  limited 
duration,  we  obtain  a  vote  on  that 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  The 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is  of- 
fered by  me  and  Senators  Kassebadm. 
iHoxm.  Bumpers.  Cramstoh.  Huvdu- 
STON.  Pressler.  Ahdrews.  Ddreh- 
berger.  Specter.  Mathias.  •bA  Boreh . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  l£x.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator 
from  Bflchigan  very  kindly  advised  me 
that  he  would  make  this  request,  and  I 
appreciate  it.  He  knows,  therefore, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  moment 
for  me  to  object. 

Before  I  do  that.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that  I  have  gone 
over  his  statement.  It  has  been  draf  ted- 
with  care  and.  I  believe,  with  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  has  strong 
support.  It  probably  has  an  even 
stronger  sentiment  of  support  in  this 
body  than  a  vote  might  reflect.  It  is 
well  reasoned. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  appropriate, 
in  my  view,  to  dilute  the  decision  on 
the  MX  by  the  consideration  of  this 
item  in  sequence.  But  before  I  object 
to  the  request  put  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  take  this  opportimi- 
ty  to  acknowledge  my  i4>preciatlon  to 
him  for  notifying  me  that  he  intended 
to  make  this  request. 

Also,  I  commend  him  for  a  carefully 
considered  course  of  action,  even 
though  I  do  find  it  necessary  to  object, 
and  I  do  now  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  for  his  kind  remarits. 
I  am  very  much  indebted  to  him  for 
those  remarks. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
one  more  word  about  the  history  of 
the  Senate  relative  to  MIRVd 
ICBM's. 

A  number  of  us  remember  that  in 
the  early  1970's  the  Senate  adopted  by 
overwhelming  vote  a  resolution  tuning 
a  suspension  on  the  deployment  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  wea^ 
ons.  particularly  MIRVd  ICBM's  and 
the  antlballistic  missile  system. 

Most  of  the  impetus  for  that  mora- 
torium at  that  time  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  from  Senators 
Brooke.  Case,  and  others  who  pressed 
the  President  in  the  early  1970's  to 
offer  a  pause,  a  moratorium  on  the 
flight  testing  and  deployment  of 
BORVd  ICBM's.  because  of  their  de- 
stabilizing nature. 

Tragically  that  moratorium  was 
never  entered  into  and  we,  both  sides. 
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pliitigwd  down  tlM  road  which  hrousht 
us  to  where  we  are  now  f adng  each 
other  wtth  BflRVd  ICBiri  in  flxed 
holes  which  have  the  capiaiUlty  of 
wlpinc  out  each  other's  sOos  and  mili- 
tary capability. 

It  then  becomes  a  destabiliilng  nu- 
clear hair  trister  which  can  plimge 
this  world  into  the  ultimate  abyss. 

This  resolution  is  supported  by 
peoide  on  both  sides  of  the  MX  issue 
and  on  both  skies  of  the  aisle.  Sena- 
tors who  are  oosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion have  different  feelinss  oa  MX 
and  represent  differmt  poUtical  phl- 
lom^iles  and  different  political  par- 
tics.  But  one  thine  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  is  to  get  a  vote  as  early  as 
we  can  on  this  sense-of-the-8enate  res- 
olution that  we  should  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  should  propose 
a  mutual  pause  in  the  fli^t  testing  of 
these  new  MIRVd  ICBM's.  to  do  what 
the  nmsfr  did  12  or  IS  years  ago- 
whlch  is  to  say  that  these  systems  are 
dangerous  to  the  future  of  mankind. 
Wt  Ood's  sake,  if  on  a  mutual  basis  we 
can  pause  in  the  flight  testing,  if  we 
can  stop  the  Soviets  from  getting  a 
solid-fuel  ICBM  which  permits  them 
to  move  more  quickly  than  they  can 
now  and  which  puts  them  on  even 
more  of  a  hair  trigger,  if  we  can  stop 
them  from  getting  better  accuracies  in 
their  88-18's  and  irs  with  such  a 
pause,  it  is  worth  it.  It  is  worth  it.  It 
wiU  he^  to  bring  about  a  saner  world. 

Both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
irr  can  sumxvt  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  a  positive  step  the  United 
States  can  take  to  create  a  climate  for 
arms  ocmtrol  and  at  the  same  time 
challenge  the  UASJl.  to  reciprocate. 
It  also  would  allow  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  the  full  thrust  of  the 
Scowcroft  CommisslcMi's  recommenda- 
tiiHis.  rather  than  Just  the  proposal  to 
put  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos. 
This  resolution  would  create  a  strong 
link  between  the  MX  decision  and 
arms  control,  and  improve  the  possibil- 
ity of  negotiating  permanent  limits  or 
reductimis  in  nuclear  arsenals. 

A  fll^t-test  pause  would  allow  those 
who  support  MX  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  unrestrained  buildup  in  land- 
based  missUes  to  pin  the  responsibility 
for  continuing  thin  most  destabilizing, 
hair-trigger  part  of  the  arms  race  on 
the  Soviets.  The  halt  to  testing  would 
take  effect  (»ly  if  the  Soviets  stopped 
testing  their  own  MX.  designated  the 
S8-X-M.  as  weU  as  their  modificaUons 
to  the  S8-i8  and  SS-19  ICBM's. 

A  flight-test  pause  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Scowcroft  Ccmunission's 
concluskms  and  recommendations. 
The  Commission  deflated  the  sense  of 
urgent  about  testing  and  deploying 
the  MX  because  it  closed  the  window 
of  vulnerability  which  has  impelled 
the  development  of  a  new  MIRVd 
ICBM  which  could  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  The  Commission  urged 
moving  away  from  new  MIRVd  mis- 
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slles  and  instead  proposed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  staigle  warhead  light- 
weight missile,  with  the  MX  to  be  de- 
ployed in  nonsurvivable  Minuteman 
silos  as  an  interim  st^.  A  flight-test 


pause  would  allow  the  United  States 
to  dononstrate  its  resolve  both  to  con- 
tinue to  T"**"**'"  our  strategic  deter- 
rent and  to  preserve  and  se^  new  ne- 
gotiated limits  on  nuclear  weapons. 

A  flight-test  pause  would  be  timely 
and  verifiable.  The  best  verifiable  way 
to  stop  new  missiles  is  to  st<H>  their  de- 
ploymoit  before  they  have  undergone 
a  full  program  of  flight  tests.  Many 
such  tests  are  needed  before  a  missile 
can  be  produced  and  deployed,  and  na- 
tional technical  means  can  be  relied  on 
to  detect  these  tests. 

The  U.S.SJI.  has  already  begun 
flight  tests  of  a  new  MIRVd  ICBM 
but  needs  to  conduct  many  more  tests 
before  the  missile  can  be  safely  de- 
ployed. A  flight-test  pause  could  halt 
this  program  without  giving  the  Sovi- 
ets any  operational  advantages.  Since 
they  have  invested  more  in  their  test- 
ing program  they  arguably  would  be 
sacrificing  more  If  further  tests  were 
suspended. 

A  flight  test  pause  of  new  MIRVd 
ICBM's  has  a  chance  of  leading  to  a 
permanent  ban  on  these  types  of  mis- 
siles. In  the  past  the  U.S.S.R.  has  pro- 
posed that  the  one  new  type  of  ICBM 
allowed  under  SALT  II  be  equipped 
with  only  a  dngle  warhead.  The  Scow- 
croft Commission  has  endorsed  a  new 
composition  of  strategic  forces  on  both 
sides,  moving  away  from  MIRVd  mis- 
siles and  toward  single  warhead  mis- 
siles because  it  recognized  the  long- 
term  dangers  of  a  further  MIRV  race. 
Testing  and  deploying  MX  would  con- 
tinue this  deadly  race,  while  a  pause 
would  make  possible  an  end  to  it. 

Bfr.  President,  what  the  President  is 
saying,  when  he  urges  that  Congress 
approve  the  MX.  is  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  laudable  goal  of  reduced 
levels  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  have  to 
build  more  of  the  worst  kind  of  nucle- 
ar weapons— those  which  are  destabi- 
lizing by  the  very  nature  of  their  vul- 
nerability and  first  strike  potential. 

He  is  saying  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote arms  control,  we  have  to  ignore 
one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  arms  con- 
trol—that real  reductions  are  pqasitfe 
only  if  nuclear  nations  feel  mt^ 
enough  in  the  survivability  of  their  re- 
taliatory ci«>abilities  that  they  are 
willing  to  give  up  weapons  excessive  to 
those  needs. 

MX  deployment  in  vulnerable  silos 
makes  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  less  secure  about  the  sur- 
vivability of  their  retaliatory  capabili- 
ties, rather  than  more.  This  insecurity 
could  lead  to  less  rather  than  more, 
willingness  to  give  up  the  excessive  nu- 
clear weapons  they  both  possess. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral major  justifications  offered  by 
the  proponents  of  MX  for  this  missile. 


Soviets. 

If  one  believes  in  this  need,  the  MX 
does  not  redress  it.  Based  on  the  Air 
Force's  own  estimates  of  the  number 
of  MX  warheads  which  would  survive 
a  Soviet  first  strike,  we  would  add  only 

10  to  70  prompt  hard  target  klU  weap- 
ons to  our  arsenal  when  the  MX  is  de- 
ployed fully. 

We  are  being  asked  to  spend  $20  bil- 
lion in  hard-earned  tax  dollars  for 
only  10  to  70  more  surviving  war- 
heads—an absurd  price  to  pay  for  such 
a  microscopic  addition  to  our  strategic 
retaliatory  and  deterrent  cmMbilities. 

This  expenditure  is  unnecessary.  Mr. 
President,  because  there  are  much 
wiser  ways  to  invest  our  resources  to 
increase  our  deterrent  capabilities  and 
add  surviving  prompt  hard  target  kill 
warheads  if  that  is  needed.  One  addi- 
tional Trident  submarine,  with  24  Tri- 
dent II  missiles  armed  with  about  200 
prompt  hard  target  kiU  warheads, 
costs  about  $2  to  $3  billion,  and  each 
Trident  submarine,  and  all  those  war- 
heads, when  at  sea.  is  virtually  invul- 
nerable. 

Thus,  for  about  one-tenth  of  the 
price  of  the  BCX  system,  each  Trident 

11  submarine  will  produce  between  3  to 
20  times  as  much  surviving  prompt 
hard  target  kill  warheads  as  the  MX. 

If  we  need  to  have  more  prompt 
hard  target  kill  capabilities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Trident  II  not  MX.  makes  more 
sense. 

To  those  who  might  suggest  that  our 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
do  not  provide  the  prompt  response 
being  emphasized  by  MX  proponents, 
I  would  add  that  there  has  been  testi- 
mony by  our  Nation's  top  Air  Force  of- 
ficers that  these  missUes  do,  in  fact, 
meet  this  requirement. 

On  April  21,  1983,  the  Air  Force's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Charles  Gabriel 
told  our  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
response  to  my  question,  that  the  hard 
target  kill  Trident  II  warheads  would 
be  "prompt  enough." 

Five  days  later,  the  Nation's  top  nu- 
clear commander.  Gen.  Beimie  Davis, 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, testified  to  our  committee's 
Strategic  Forces  Subcommittee  about 
our  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  capability  by  saying  "it  reacts 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  a  land-based 
ICBM.  but  it  is  nearly  invulnerable." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD  a  table  demonstrating  the  in- 
finitesimal contribution  MX  makes  to 
both  our  prompt  and  nonprompt,  sur- 
viving hard  target  kill  ca^nbilities. 
now  and  in  the  f  utiire. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RiooBO,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Lastly,  we  have  heard 
much  expert  testimony  about  whether 
MX  should  be  deployed.  While  many 
proponents  of  MX  were  heard,  far 
fewer  opponents  were  able  to  testify 
before  Congress. 

I  asked  several  knowledgeable 
former  Government  offldals— both 
military  and  civilian  leaders— to  share 
their  views  with  us  about  the  MX.  I 
ask  unaniasous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Rbcors  at  this  point  these  letters 
from  Gen.  liCaxwell  D.  Taylor.  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Army  Chief 
of  Staff;  Gyrus  Vance,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  and  Chief  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agencr.  William 
Colby,  also  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  CIA  Chief:  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  former  Science  Advis- 
er to  the  president;  and  Ambassador 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  former  chief  of  our 
SALT  negotiating  team;  Paul  C. 
Wamke,  former  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Chief  SALT  negotiator;  and  William 
Chi4)nuu)  Foster.  ^Iso  former  Director 
of  our  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

These  letters  provide  eloquent  testi- 
mony agatost  the  MX  by  men  who 
have  spent  many  years  in  Government 
service— in  uniform  or  as  civilians— 
protecting  our  national  security.  They 
are  not  individuals  who  take  our 
Soviet  adversaries  lightly  and  who 
minimize  the  military,  diplomatic,  and 
philosophical  challenges  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


heed  their  wise  counsel  and  to  vote 
against  this  resolution  of  approval  for 
deploying  MX  missiles  in  vulnerable 
Minuteman  silos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

Qwrn.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  (Rktikkd) 

WoMhingUm.  D.C..  May  4. 1983. 
Senator  Cau.  Lbvih. 
V.S.  Senate. 
WaOtinaton,  D.C. 

DSAS  Sbmator  Lcvnr  In  your  letter  of 
April  38.  you  request  my  views  on  the  MX 
miirile  and  the  proponls  on  the  subject 
contstned  in  the  Scowcroft  Report.  I  mm 
luppy  to  summarize  my  position  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  possible  within  the  space  of 
tbls  letter. 

My  principal  objection  to  the  ISX.  has 
always  been  twofold:  there  is  ample  cause  to 
oppose  any  new  land-based  ICBM  and  espe- 
cially the  MX  because  it  is  not  an  "essen- 
tial" weapon.  By  the  latter,  I  mean  a 
weapon  that  is  cviable  at  a  tolerable  cost  of 
maMwf  an  important  contribution  to  the  de- 
terrence or  defeat  of  an  urgent  national 
dancer.  A  danger  Is  urgent  that  has  a  high 
probability  of  occurrence  and  that,  if  it 
occurs,  will  inflict  serious  damage  to  impor- 
tant national  interests.  The  threat  used  to 
Justify  the  need  for  the  MX  has  been  the 
exposure  of  our  land-based  ICBMs  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

The  MX  fails  to  meet  the  foregoing  crite- 
ria of  eaaentlality  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Being  Just  as  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike 
as  the  Minute  Man  missile  it  is  supposed  to 
replace,  it  will  contribute  little  to  the  deter- 
rent or  retaliatory  effectiveness  of  our 
present  forces. 

b.  Since  a  Soviet  first  strike  is  highly  un- 
likely to  occur  given  the  enormous  risks  it 
would  entail,  the  MX  cannot  be  credited 
with  defending  national  interests  against  an 
urgent  threat. 

c.  While  the  cost  of  the  MX  under  the 
Scowcroft  plan  is  presently  unpredictable,  it 
is  unlikely  to  be  "tolerable."  It  surely  will 
not  be  tolerable  if  one  must  add  the  cost  of 
the  lightweight  midget  missile  which,  imder 
the  plan,  is  an  indispensable  follow-on  to 
the  MX. 

d.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  ttiat 
there  are  other  weapons  systems  which  are 
more  capable  of  passing  the  essentiality  test 
than  the  MX— for  example,  the  more  accu- 
rate submarine-launched  Trident  missile 
under  development,  cruise  missiles  in  their 
various  launch  modes  and  possibly  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  which  expects 
to  elude  all  radars. 

The  foregoing  are  my  grounds  for  regard- 
ing the  MX  (and  probably  any  other  land- 
baaed  missile)  unessential  and  hence  imde- 
■erving  of  the  national  resources  required  to 
make  it  operational. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  the  essentiality  formula  as  a  useful 
tool  for  Congress  in  measuring  the  value  of 
high  ticket  weapons  systems.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  also  used  it  in  defending 
the  military  budget,  it  would  provide  a 
common  language  that  would  facilitate  a 
better  understanding  of  the  recommenda- 
tUms  of  the  military  and  the  votes  of  the 
legislative. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 


New  York,  N.T., 

Mat5.1»$3. 
Hon.  Carl  Ixvni, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  I  agree  with  the  Scowcroft 
Committee's  recommendation  concerning 
the  need  to  move  away  from  missile  systems 
which  present  high  value  mulUwarfaead  tar- 
gets. I  support  the  Committee's  proposal  to 
explore  vigorously  the  Midgetman  option 
and  concur  wholeheartedly  with  their  con- 
clusion that  "the  window  of .  vulnerability" 
theory  is  of  dubious  validity.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Committee's  proposal  that  we 
should  now  deploy  a  limited  number  of  MX 
missiles  in  fixed  silos.  I  believe  that  these 
missUes  would  be  highly  vulnerable  and  feel 
that  their  deployment  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  general  thrust  of  the  report. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

CYXirn  Vance. 

May  13. 1983. 
Hon.  Carl  Ixvim, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wtuhinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to 
your  request  for  a  written  statement  of  my 
position  on  the  President's  MX  proposal. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

STAItSriELD  TDRMER. 

May  12. 1983. 

Statemest  or  Posinoif  on  PREsnnnT  Rea- 
gan's Proposal  for  MX  Missnx  as  Re- 
quested SY  Senator  I^vin 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

The  issue  confronting  the  Congress  today 
is  not  whether  or  not  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile, but  whether  our  country's  doctrine  for 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  one  of  war-fight- 
ing or  one  of  deterrence.  I  l)elieve  that  this 
choice  will  be  as  important  as  any  set  of  de- 
cisions that  the  Congress  has  made  on  mili- 
tary matters  since  World  War  II. 

A  doctrine  of  war-fighting  is  one  of  devel- 
oping a  capability  to  knock  out  all  of  the  So- 
viet's nuclear  forces  that  can  be  located  and 
attacked  and  to  do  so  as  rapidly  as  possible 
once  a  decision  has  been  made  to  do  so. 

A  doctrine  of  deterrence  is  one  of  develop- 
ing forces  that  tiave  a  high  assurance  of  sur- 
viving a  Soviet  surprise  attack  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  be  able  to  do  grievous  damage  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  a  combination  of  at- 
tacks on  its  nuclear  forces,  its  conventional 
military  forces  and  its  cities. 

The  difference  in  the  type  of  weapons  re- 
quired by  each  of  these  doctrines  is  signifi- 
cant. For  war-fighting  we  would  need  large 
numbers  of  land-based  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missUes  (ICBMs),  like  the  MX  which 
the  President  is  recommending.  There  must 
be  a  large  number  of  them  because  the  Sovi- 
ets have  about  1,400  ICBMs  in  concrete  sUos 
that  can  be  attacked  and  several  warheads 
would  be  assigned  to  each;  they  must  be 
land-based  to  give  best  asstu-ance  of  assured, 
rapid  communications  to  them.  The  key 
problem  with  such  weapons  is  ttiat  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  means  of  bating 
them  that  would  not  be  quite  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  surprise  attack. 

A  vulnerable  nuclear  weapons  system  is  of 
value  primarily  for  initiating  a  s«irprise 
attack,  that  is  before  the  question  of  vulner- 
ability arises.  Secondarily,  such  systems  can 
be  employed  by  laimching  them  whUe  they 
are  under  attack,  but  before  the  enemy's 
missiles  have  impacted.  I  do  not  believe  the 
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Onlted  SUUs  vOl  ever  And  it  in  lU  tnterasU 
to  InttlBte  an  tartcfeontinaital  nude«r  war 
with  ttM  Soflet  UBfcHL  I  atao  brieve  that  It 
would  IM  wy  rWiy  to  rely  on  Imuiiehtaic  our 
nuctaar  tanm  durtaw  a  SO-M  minute  period 
of  waraiiw  whOe  a  8o¥tet  attack  with 
ICSMa  «aa  on  the  way. 

Monover.  I  nnd  It  dUtlcult  to  undentand 
jiut  what  uaefulneH  MX»  would  have  if 
laundied  under  attack  or  even  if  they 
■bould  nirvtve  a  auiprlae  attack  by  the  Sovi- 
eta.  If  the  SovteU  attack  us  first,  they  wiU 
nrely  then  be  alert  to  aee  what  our  re- 
fpane  to  toliw  to  be.  If  what  they  see  is 
1.000  MX  warhcadi  aimed  at  their  remain- 
ini  ICBIfs.  they  wUl  be  under  preanire  to 
lanw^«  thoae  weapons  rather  than  loee 
thfif;  sad  belnc  on  alert  they  will  be  fully 
f-^ffihtm  of  lauT*"**'"!  under  attack.  Thus. 
our  MZs  launched  under  attack  would  land 
dlniljr  OB  empty  silos  but  would  have 
forced  the  SovieU  to  launch  a  second  de- 
structive attack  on  the  United  States. 

Stnee  there  is  so  little  utility  for  the 
Dnlted  States  in  using  the  MX  in  retalim- 
tion.  I  believe  that  the  SovleU  wiU  interpret 
our  deptoylng  it  as  a  sign  that  we  want  the 
capability  to  attack  them  first.  That  must 
make  them  prepare  to  launch  under  attack. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  coin  is  that  if  we 
deploy  the  MX  «e  will  worry  that  the  Sovi- 
eU may  take  advantage  of  iU  vulnerability 
by  itttT^*"f  it.  We.  too.  will  have  to  prepare 
to  laundi  under  attack  for  fear  that  other- 
wise we  may  loae  our  MXs.  The  risks  of  nu- 
clear war  by  miscalculation  increase  if  both 
nuclear  powers  feel  compelled  to  maintain  a 
state  of  readiness  to  launch  ICBMs  on  only 
W-M  minutes  of  warning.  If  there  were  no 
other  means  of  ensuring  the  security  of  our 
country,  we  would  have  to  accept  such  risks. 
There  Is  an  alternative. 

That  Is  a  doctrine  of  deterrence  based  on 
strategic  submarines  (SSBNs).  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles.  A  prominent,  common  char- 
scterlstlc  of  these  weapons  systems  is  their 
Ifirr  vulnerability  than  fixed,  land-based 
ICBMs.  I  believe  that  the  SovieU  recognise 
today  that  this  combination  of  forces  pos- 
sesses such  potential  for  retaliation  that 
they  could  not  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  surely  come  out  better  off  If  it 
initiated  nuclear  war  with  the  United 
States.  They  are  deterred  and  will  remain 
deterred,  even  if  they  come  to  beUeve  that 
they  could  eliminate  all  of  our  ICBMs  in 
one  surprise  attack. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  such  a  force 
does  not  pcae  a  credible  threat  of  retaliation 
because  it  would  be  immoral  for  the  United 
States  to  strike  against  Soviet  cities.  This 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  cruise  mis- 
siles and  bombers  are  fully  capable  of 
Mwyktwg  out  ICBMs  in  hardened  silos:  and 
that  SSBNs  will  be  so  capable  commencing 
in  1909.  A  deterrent  force  is  not  limited  to 
retaliating  against  cities.  What  such  a  force 
could  not  do  is  to  retaliate  rapidly.  The  time 
of  flight  of  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  runs 
into  hours:  and  there  could  be  communlca- 
tiMM  delajn  in  getting  orders  to  the  SSBNs. 
The  object  of  our  retaliation,  however, 
should  be  to  bring  the  nuclear  hostilities  to 
a  halt  on  terms  acceptable  to  us.  To  obtain 
acceptable  terms  I  believe  that  we  must  to 
aerious  damage  to  the  Soviet  homeland,  at 
least  as  much  damage  as  they  did  to  us  In 
their  initial  attack.  Such  damage  should  in 
part  be  to  their  ICBMs.  in  part  to  their 
other  military  forces  and  in  part  to  their 
cities.  By  this  means  we  would  hope  to  per- 
suade the  SovieU  that  we  were  dead  serious 
and  rMdy  to  continue  to  escalate  the  con- 
fUct  If  they  did  not  caU  off  the  war.  We 


would  be  attempUng  to  convey  a  message  to 
the  SovieU  that  they  could  only  loae  by  ini- 
tlatliw  a  second  attack  on  the  United  SUtes 
snd  that  they  should  instead  aboMb  our  re- 
taliatory strike  rather  than  to  launch  out 
from  under  it.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Sovi- 
eU have  the  hours  that  it  takes  a  bomber  or 
cruise  mlssUe  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  such  a  decision  rather  than  30-30  min- 
utes it  takes  an  ICBM.  Thus.  It  is  preferable 
to  retaliate  with  cruise  missiles  and  bombers 
i«ther  than  with  ICBMs  Uke  MX.  Retaliate 
we  must,  but  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  a 
rapid  retaliation  and  much  to  lose. 

Let  me  emphasise  at  this  point  that  I  be- 
lieve that  this  discussion  of  surprise  attacks 
snd  retaliatory  attacks  is  quite  unrealistic. 
The  uncertainties  as  to  how  the  United 
SUtes  would  respond  to  a  surprise  attack 
are  so  great  and  the  potential  damage  to  the 
Soviet  Union  so  debillUting.  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  Soviet  leadership  could  see  an 
adequate  advantage  in  initiating  such  an 
attack.  Thus,  while  we  must  examine  the 
possibility  of  a  surprise  attack  and  take  out 
some  insurance  against  it,  such  consider- 
ation should  not  dominate  the  way  in  which 
we  shape  our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

In  fact,  the  primary  argiunenu  being  of- 
fered for  the  MX  today  concern  iU  psycho- 
logical value,  not  iU  actual  application  in 
war  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  appearance 
of  inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  ICBMs: 
that  our  E^uropean  allies  will  not  feel  secure 
if  there  is  an  imbalance  in  ICBMs:  that  we 
can  negotiate  arms  control  limiUtions 
better  if  we  are  proceeding  with  MX:  and 
that  we  would  demonstrate  a  lack  of  nation- 
al WiU  If  we  abandoned  MX.  I  would  like  to 
address  each  of  these  in  turn. 

There  is  no  need  for  concern  that  an 
asymmetry  exisU  in  ICBMs  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  an  asymmetry  in 
our  willingness,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Soviets,  to  threaten  or  to  initiate  interconti- 
nental nuclear  war.  That  means  that  it  is 
quite  logical  that  we  are  behind  them  in 
weapons  whose  primary  utility  is  in  initiat- 
ing nuclear  war.  Moreover,  being  behind 
them  is  the  responsible  position  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  t&lie  in  these  circimi- 
stances.  Reaching  (or  equality  in  ICBMs 
means  pushing  both  nations  in  the  direction 
of  preparing  to  lauitch  under  attack.  We  are 
the  more  responsible  nation  and  can  afford 
to  eschew  the  quick  reaction  capability  of 
ICBMs.  which  U  their  only  virtue  over  our 
other  weapons,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risks  of 
destabilising  the  nuclear  balance. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance,  it  is  unrealistic  to  contend  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  surely  launch  a  nucle- 
ar attack  on  the  Soviet  homeland  if  NATO 
were  losing  a  conventional  or  limited  nucle- 
ar war  in  Europe.  I  doubt  that  we  would  risk 
Tpailanti  by  striking  at  Omsk,  for  instance, 
and  surely  we  would  have  to  anticipate  such 
retaliation  in  kind.  Such  a  doctrine  was 
useful  when  we  still  possessed  a  monopoly 
on  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  been  out  of  date 
for  many  years  and  the  Europeans  luiow 
that  (Charles  deOaulle  said  Just  that  in 
1960).  The  longer  we  profess  this  fiction, 
though,  the  less  inducement  there  will  be 
for  the  Europeans  to  build  the  necessary 
conventional  military  forces  to  offset  those 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Unless  the  Europeans 
strengthen  their  conventional  forces,  the 
probabiUty  will  increase  that  there  will  be  a 
conventional  war  in  Europe  and  that  we  will 
be  faced  with  the  terrible  decision  as  to 
whether  to  respond  with  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  Europeans 
will  not  permit  the  plaimed  deployment  of 


Petahlng  n  mtasUes  and  cruise  missiles  on 
their  soil  if  we  do  not  deploy  MX  on  our 
sou.  The  Perdilng/erulse  mlaiilM  were  re- 
quested by  the  Europeans  to  offset  a  per- 
ception that  Europe  Is  vulnerable  to  the  So- 
viet's 8S-ao  mlMlIes.  In  fact,  the  Europeans 
are  infinitely  vulnerable  to  a  much  wider 
range  of  Soviet  nuclear  weaponry  than  Just 
the  SS-aOs.  If  they  decide  that  they  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  price  of  having  Pershlngs 
and  cruise  mlssUes  to  offset  Just  one  of  the 
threaU  against  them,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
us  to  want  to  deploy  them. 

Clearly  the  moat  telling  argument  that 
the  President  Is  making  for  the  MX  is  that 
it  wlU  strengthen  his  hand  In  the  on-going 
negotiations  on  arms  control.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  is  an  over-simplification  of 
the  theorem  that  the  SovieU  only  respond 
to  the  application  of  pressure  or  force.  It 
does  not  consider  that  the  SovieU  view 
themselves  as  a  super  power  that  cannot  be 
bludgeoned  into  making  concessions:  and 
that  concessions  on  the  heart  of  their  stra- 
tegic nuclear  power  would  be  especlaUy  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  accept. 

The  SovieU  are  much  more  dependent  on 
their  ICBM  force  than  are  we.  As  ICBMs 
have  become  increasingly  vulnerable,  it  has 
been  quite  natural  for  us  to  increase  our  re- 
liance on  submarines,  bombers  and  cruise 
missUes  instead.  The  SovieU  are  weU  behind 
us  in  the  technology  for  cruise  mlssUes:  they 
have  never  relied  much  on  strategic  bomb- 
ers: and,  not  being  a  maritime  power,  they 
would  not  feel  comfortable  in  relying  more 
heavUy  on  sutmiarines.  They  rely  instead  on 
sheer  numbers  of  ICBMs  to  provide  them 
survivabUity.  It  has  worked  for  them  in  that 
we  have  not  yet  deployed  sufficient  war- 
heads with  surprise  attack  capabUity  to 
knock  out  aU  of  their  ICBMs. 

If  we  now  begin  to  approach  such  a  capa- 
biUty  by  deploying  large  numbers  of  MX 
warheads,  the  SovieU  wiU  face  a  choice. 
They  can.  as  the  President  suggesU.  decide 
to  negotiate  reductions  in  their  ICBM  force 
in  return  for  our  cancelling  the  MX.  Alter- 
natively, they  can  elect  to  attempt  to  retain 
their  advantage  in  numbers  by  deploying 
the  new  solid  fuel  ICBM  that  they  have 
under  development  and  have  recently 
tested. 

There  are  reasonable  argumenU  for  their 
going  in  either  direction.  I  believe  that  they 
would  choose  to  deploy  the  new  ICBM  be- 
cause they  see  numbers  of  ICBMs  as  their 
primary  means  of  retaining  an  assured  re- 
taliatory capabUity.  They  would  not  want  to 
shift  the  heart  of  their  deterrence  posture 
to  a  reliance  on  a  treaty  with  the  United 
SUtes.  We  can  negotiate  over  ICBMs  much 
more  readUy  than  can  the  SovieU  because 
we  would  not  be  making  our  vital  security 
interesU  dependent  on  a  treaty  if  we  did  ne- 
gotiate a  major  reduction  In  ICBMs.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  the  SovieU  would  be 
wUllng  to  enter  a  race  with  us  in  ICBMS  be- 
cause they  understand  how  controversial 
buUdlng  a  lot  of  MX  would  be  in  the  United 
States. 

No  one  can  say  that  proceeding  with  the 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  would  not  work.  I 
am  persuaded,  though,  that  there  is  a  good 
probabUity  that  it  could  lead  to  a  dangerous 
game  of  buUdlng  and  counter-buUdlng 
ICBMs  instead  of  an  agreement  on  reduc- 
tions. We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
objective  of  negotiations  for  arms  control  is 
not  Just  to  make  agreemenU  or  even  to 
reduce  weapons  inventories.  It  is  to  reduce 
the  probabUity  that  either  side  wUl  initiate 
war  with  nuclear  weapons.  Threatening  to 
buUd  an  inherently  destabilising  weapon. 


sudi  as  the  MX  Is  a  rUy  way  to  attempt  to 
mo««  ounelras  and  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
wards a  mote  sUWIMng  poatinc.  We  may 
wtil  end  upi  in  an  — — i«m»j  nne  in  such 
weapons  instead. 

The  one  algument  for  the  MX  to  which  I 
subscribe  is  (hat  we  wUl  look  WMk  and  vaeO- 
latins  If  we  Just  cancel  tt  It  Is  dear  to  the 
world  right  now  that  the  DUted  States  Is 
quite  confuged  about  what  sort  of  nudear 
polley  it  tntends  to  follow.  What  we  must 
do.  then.  taMtead  of  Just  canrwlllnt  MX  Is  to 
enunciate  a  policy  of  detencnee  rather  than 
war-flghtinc;  Only  the  Congreas  can  do  this 
atthisttmCi 

Some  conlftid  that  the  Congress  should 
equivocate  between  the  strateglea  of  war- 
fighUng  and  deterrence  by  voting  f or  M  or 
even  100  MOCs  with  strings  attached  oon- 
oeming  anas  oontroL  That  could  be  the 
worst  of  both  worlds,  neither  a  war-fighting 
nor  a  deterrence  stntcgy-  Inatead.  If  the 
Congress  doddes  that  we  do  need  a  war- 
fighting  strategy,  it  shouM  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  We  require  at  least  MO  MXs  to 
credibly  threaten  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  If. 
on  the  oUier  hand,  the  Congreas  opte  for  a 
strategy  of  deterrence.  It  can.  in  addftton  to 
declining  to  buOd  the  MX  vote  to  aooeleimte 
and  expand  various  cruise  miasile  programs. 
That  would  clearly  demonatiate  our  deter- 
mination to  wiaiwtain  an  Invulnerable  deter- 
rent force  into  the  IndeUnite  future. 

We  are  at  a  critical  croaaroads  in  our  na- 
tion's policy  towards  nudear  weapons.  This 
is  not  Just  another  dedsian  by  the  Congreas 
about  an  expensive  weapons  system.  It  is  a 
decision  that  wiU  determine  whethM'  the 
United  SUttes  takes  action  to  demonstrate 
iU  intent  to  promote  nudear  stability 
rather  than  Just  talk,  or  even  negotiate, 
about  it.  Ewindating  a  policy  of  deterrence 
would  be  a  landmark  action  that  would 
demonstrato  the  kind  of  leadership,  and 
statesmanship  that  has  long  been  expected 
of  the  United  SUtes.  It  could  be  a  historic 
turning  point 
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REID&PKmT. 

Vaahinaton.  D.a.  May  9. 19t3. 
Hon.  Carl  I«viii. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DcAR  SniATOB  Lbvut  Thank  you  so  very 
much  for  your  note  of  April  38  suggesting 
that  I  might  forward  to  you  my  views  on 
the  President's  MX  proponL  I  am  flattered 
to  be  asked. 

My  basic  position  on  the  MX  comes  from 
my  belief  in'  the  need  f  ot  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeae  on  the  testing.  produeUon  and 
deployment  of  nudear  weapons  and  their 
deUvery  systems.  There  is  more  to  be  gained 
from  such  sh  agreement,  which  is  in  the  So- 
vieU' interest  as  weU  as  ours,  than  from 
piling  up  new  weapons  on  both  sides.  A 
freese.  of  course,  would  halt  both  the  MX 
and  the  so-«aUed  Mldgetman  on  our  side:  it 
would  also  halt  the  two  new  weapons  which 
have  apparently  been  tested  on  the  Soviet 
side. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  any  freese 
be  the  result  of  a  mutual  freeae,  as  a  unilat- 
eral freese  on  our  side  would  not.  in  my 
view,  be  respected  by  the  Soviets.  The  tend- 
ency, thus,  is  to  think  that  we  must  contin- 
ue to  buUd  the  MX  and  the  Midgetman 
uideas  we  cgn  secure  an  agreement  with  the 
SovieU  to  freese.  The  Justification  stated  by 
the  PresidMit's  Commisskm  on  Strategic 
Forces  for  the  deploying  of  100  MX  missiles 
was  apparently  to  ctmvince  the  SovieU  of 
our  "national  wiU  and  cohesion"  and  lead 
them  to  arms  control  negotiations  more  fa- 
vorable to  IB  than  otherwise. 


I  ftatd  this  reasoning  in  supptMt  of  the  MX 
to  be  flawed  for  several  reasons 

A.  The  United  SUtes  retaliatory  capabU- 
ity to.  and  wUl  remain  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  abaolute.  It  is  this  retaliation  capar 
Mllty  that  has  kept  the  peace  for  many 
years  and  wiU  continue  to  deter  the  SovieU 
fram  uaing  or  threatening  to  use  these 
weapons  against  us.  The  Commission  has 
dosed  the  so^aUed  window  of  vulnerabUlty. 
IU  sssritlnn  that  we  must  have  a  weapon 
capable  of  destroying  hardened  land  based 
mUitaiy  targeU  can  only  be  Justified  if  we 
might  contemplate  a  first  strike.  Since  it  is 
dear  that  we  have  no  such  intention  and 
indeed  are  deterred  from  it  by  the  abstriute 
retaliation  capabiUty  of  the  Soviets,  the  MX 
is  not  needed  to  malntjiin  the  strategic 
stBlffif**  Which  exlsU  today.  Deploying  the 
MX  in  fact  would  give  precisely  the  wrong 
signal  that  we  are  moving  to  create  a  Soviet 
window  of  vulneraMlity  to  a  potential  first 
strike,  a  highly  dangerous  message  which 
could  produce  a  highly  dangerous  reaction 
on  their  sfale. 

B.  The  MX  would  not  be  suf  f  idently  more 
survtvable  thsn  the  present  Minuteman  to 
increase  our  retaliation  capabUity  to  any 
degree. 

C.  In  this  situation,  it  is  certainly  possible 
to  say  that  our  "national  wUl  and  cohesion" 
wfU  be  intact  if  we  have  the  wit  and  wisdom 
to  fw^ttitjin  our  ctirrent  retaliatory  force. 
whUe  vre  seek  a  stoppage  of  the  arms  race 
through  a  freese,  rather  than  once  again 
seeing  the  level  of  terror  heighten  on  each 
side.  In  fact,  I  beUeve  that  our  "national 
wlU  and  cohesion"  wiU  be  better  demon- 
strated by  a  decision  to  place  our  ef forU  on 
Improving  our  abiUty  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge  at  the  other  levels  of  our  competi- 
tion. i.e..  the  conventional  field  and  our 
competition  in  the  third  world.  The  Soviets, 
having  been  blotted  by  our  retaliation  c^mi- 
bility  from  strategic  adventures  in  recent 
years,  have  sought  to  use  the  softer  and 
easier  techniques  of  subversion,  proxy  wars. 
and  political  manipulation.  If  we  put  half 
the  national  wUl  and  cohesion  that  are  al- 
leged to  exist  in  the  MX  decision  to  work  in 
these  other  fields,  it  would  constitute  a 
much  more  substantial  addition  to  our  over- 
aU  posture  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  iU  threaU  to  our  intereste  and  alUes. 

As  for  the  Midgetman.  it  is  plain  that  the 
efforU  to  reverse  history  and  achieve  a 
MIRV  ban  10  years  after  we  failed  to  do  so 
in  SALT  I  depends  on  whether  the  SovieU 
WiU  agree  to  it.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
useful  area  of  negotiations  with  the  SovieU. 
but  it  seems  equaUy  important  that  it  foUow 
a  freese  on  the  further  testing,  production 
and  deployment  of  these  weapons  and  their 
deUvery  systems.  Stopping  the  present  arms 
race  is  the  first  step  that  should  be  taken: 
reducing  the  degree  of  threat  posed  by 
these  weapons  to  our  safety  should  certain- 
ly be  a  foUow  on  from  that.  Thus.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  desirabiUty  of 
doing  the  research  and  development  (but 
not  the  testing)  leading  toward  a  Midget- 
man to  provide  the  basis  for  an  agreement 
with  the  SovieU  to  replace  MIRV's  by  staigle 
warheads  on  both  sides,  after  a  real  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  other  future  nuclear  systems. 

Many  Uianks  for  your  courtesy  in  seeking 
my  views.  My  very  best  wishes  and  respect. 
Sincerely. 

W.  E.  Colby. 


M»sgM..HUsans  lasniuiB 

or  Tkrholoot. 
Cambridge,  Maat..  May  5.  l»»i. 
Hon.  Cabl  I^vm, 
V  A  Senate. 
WaOiingUm,  D.C. 

DiAB  Sbkatob  LBVUT  Thls  is  a  hasty  reidy 
to  your  recent  request  for  my  opinion  on 
the  MX  missUe.  I  imagine  the  time  is  more 
important  to  you  than  completeness,  so  I 
have  prepared  a  quick  response. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  are  two  articles 
that  I  have  written  about  the  MX  and  a 
document  prepared  by  a  colleague  of  mine 
on  some  of  the  basic  issues  of  nudear  war. 
The  first  artlde  is  one  that  I  prepared  for 
the  WoMhington  Pott  after  Secretary  Wein- 
berger pressed  for  the  MX  based  on  the  ar- 
gumenU of  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger  that  the  United  States  would  face  a 
serious  window  of  vulnerabiUty  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  In  it  I  showed  that  the  potential 
window  of  vulnerabiUty  was  unUkely.  and 
that  if  there  were  to  be  one.  the  MX  was 
not  a  solution  to  it.  I  came  to  that  omdu- 
sion  on  the  basis  of  calculations  which  con- 
vinced me  that  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  carry  out  a  dis- 
arming attack  against  the  United  SUtes 
land-based  mlssUes.  the  actual  balance  of 
power  would  not  change  appreciably.  In 
their  proposed  scenario  the  Soviet  Union 
would  use  up  more  warheads  than  existed 
on  the  missUes  under  attack.  This  means 
that  the  United  SUtes  would  end  up  with  a 
very  slight  improvement  in  the  relative 
numbers  balance. 

Actually,  I  don't  beUeve  that  it  is  possible 
to  carry  out  the  kind  of  attack  they  propose 
with  a  high  probability  of  success.  No  one 
has  ever  fired  a  large  salvo  of  ballistic  mis- 
sUes. and  so  it's  ludicrous  to  imagine  that 
such  an  attack  carried  out  for  the  first  time 
coiUd  be  highly  successful.  Even  if  it  were, 
the  renuLirUng  U.S.  deterrent  forces,  plus 
various  so-caUed  tactical  forces  at  sea,  in 
Europe,  and  elsewhere  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  a  totally  devasUting  attadc  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  posslbUity  of  a 
successful  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  United  SUtes  if  by  "successful" 
one  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
remain  a  viable  society.  It  is  also  certain  in 
my  mind  that  if  the  U.S.  tried  either  a  first- 
strike  attack  or  a  retaliatory  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union  which  provoked  them  to  fire 
their  remaining  missUes,  the  United  States 
too  would  be  pulverized.  We  are,  and  un- 
doubtedly wiU  remain,  two  helpless  gianU 
handcuffed  by  our  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  believe  that  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  supporU  my  contention  that  there  is 
not  and  wiU  not  be  a  window  of  vulnerabU- 
lty. In  spite  of  that,  the  Commission  has 
suggested  that  the  U.S.  deploy  100  of  the 
MX  missUes.  IU  arguments  are  hard  to 
foUow.  The  MX  could  have  either  one  of 
two  purposes  or  lx>th:  As  an  addition  to  the 
UJ5.  deterrent  force  (which  I  have  shown  is 
not  necessary)  or  as  a  way  to  restore  a  U.S. 
nuclear  superiority  capable  of  a  successful 
preemptive  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
From  time  to  time  iU  advocates  have  actual- 
ly claimed  that  iU  deployment  would  do 
this.  This  too  I  have  shown  to  be  impossible. 
If  a  missUe  were  needed  for  either  or  both 
of  these  purposes,  the  BfX  is  clearly  the 
wrong  missUe.  as  the  recent  debate  has 
shown.  Because  it  is  a  MIRVd  weapon,  it  is 
a  highly  valuable  target  and  would  Justify 
the  Soviet  Union  using  some  of  their  largest 
warheads  against  it,  so  that  an  MX  would 
remain  at  least  as  viUnerable  as  the  present 
land-based  forces  in  spite  of  any  super-hard- 
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night  be  accompHahwL  It  ti  a 
a  deterrent  becuiee  it  eoo- 
o  one  tartet  ao  tbat 
they  an  more  Tidnerahle  than  they  vouM 
be  OB  tvo  aapaiate  mtaOea.  Ate  MraVd 
are    generaUy    dttaMIWng    and 
e  trigger  happy.  TMa 

_  of  eourae.  when  the  IHRV 

WM  bei«  Initially  taapioaentad.  and  many 
people,  myadf  Imteded.  argued  agalnM 
their  devtiopmnt  and  deployment  for  thla 
reaaon.  It  vaa  perfectly  clear  then  that  If  we 
were  to  deploy  the  lORVa.  the  Soviet  Union 
woold  do  ao  not  very  long  after,  and  the  rel- 
ettvv  traaqulUty  and  itablllty  of  the  1960'i 
would  be  loeL 

Thcfc  haa  been  a  continuing  U^S.  drive  to 
find  a  mlarile  type  and  deployment  eonfigu- 
imtkn  that  would  allow  for  a  luccemful  flnt 
■trike.  It  to  time  for  the  VS.  to  recogniw 
that  thla  la  not  poaible  and  halt  tbat 
meuxttk.  One  could  argue  at  this  tlnte  wheth- 
er ornot  the  VJ&.  la  merely  reaponding  to 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  build  such  capability, 
but  whoever  la  the  leader  is  aearehlng  for 
aamethlv  that  to  not  achievable.  Foregoing 
the  costly  and  unnecded  MX  might  contrib- 
ute to  a  reveml  of  the  preaent  worriaome 
trend  for  the  United  Statea. 

I  have  ini-«*«— '«  a  chart  that  I  prepared 
two  yeara  ago  which  ahows  that  the  United 
Statea  n'4'^"r  laadi  in  the  buildup  of  bal- 
Itotlc  mtoalle  foreea.  Thto  chart  will  be  criU- 
ctoed  by  aome  who  will  ny  that  the  Rumlan 
nuclear  weapona  are  larger  and  that  more  of 
their  warheadi  are  highly  accurate  than 
thoae  of  the  U.&  Thto  to  true,  but  it  to  irrele- 
vant if  the  purpoae  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
to  to  provide  a  aecure  deterrent. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  I 
may  have  stimulated  or  elaborate  on  any 
point  that  you  might  wish  me  to.  I  hope 
that  thto  statement  to  useful. 
Sineoely  yours. 

jBKHfB  B.  Wnama. 
Pntideni  Mmeritiu. 

Tub  ComuLTAirra 

IWRBKATIOIIAL  OaOOP.  IWC. 

WaOHngUm.  D.C..  Maw  5. 1983. 
Hon.  Cabl  Lavni, 
V.S.SenMte. 
WuaktttgtoK  D.C. 

Dim  SaaaTOt  iMwvtr.  I  have  your  note  of 
April  3g  requcatlng  my  views  on  the  MX 


In  answering  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  as- 
suming that  in  the  term  "the  MX  proposal" 
you  would  Include  the  entire  "Scowcroft" 
package  whl^  the  President  has  endorsed 
and  which  the  Admhiiatratloo  now  consld- 
era  an  "all  or  nothing"  propoaltlon. 

The  package  has  some  very  constructive 
contents.  It  dearly  signato  that  the  so-called 
open  window  of  vulnerability  was  an  illusion 
and  that  American  strategic  foreea.  taken 
together,  will  preaent  a  solid  and  sufficient- 
ly invulnerable  deterrent  for  yean  to  come. 

The  package  constitutes  an  admission  of 
the  correctness  of  the  concept  that  the  mul- 
tlpUcatton  of  warheads  in  MIRVs  to  danger- 
oua  and  diaadvantageous  to  both  superpow- 
ers. A  main  feature  of  U.8.  strategic  plan- 
idng  should  be  a  new  approach  to  "START" 
which  would  concentrate  on  limiting,  not 
launchers  or  — «— «i«-  but  warheads. 

Pertiape  the  moat  Important  part  of  the 
package  to  the  acceptance  at  last  by  thto  Ad- 
ministratton  that  agreements  for  interna- 
tional control  of  strategic  arms  are  a  central 
element  at  our  national  security— not  one 
that  we  can  "take  or  leave"  as  we  choose. 

But  I  have  trouble  with  the  package's  pro- 
poaal  that  we  procure  100  MIRVd  MXs  to 


be  liHtalled  in  silo  launchers  now  containing 
Mlnuteman  III  ICSMa. 

MX  haa  been  supported  by  four  prealdenU 
and  now  to  change  eourae  would  be  costly  In 
terns  of  the  credibility  of  American  strate- 
gic policy  and  of  the  resoluteness  of  our 
people  and  our  preaent  aecurity  managera.  I 
regretfuUy  conclude,  however,  that,  on  bal- 
ance. American  aecurity  would  not  be  im- 
proved If  100  MXs  were  deployed  as  pro- 
posed—for the  following  reasons. 

They  would  lack  a  military  purpoae. 
Either  they  would  constitute  a  deaUhillilng 
first  strike  potential  or  an  uimeceasary  addi- 
tion to  our  retaliatory  forces.  Ability  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  silos  in  a  second  strike  seems 
senseless.  The  SovleU  would  not  even  have 
to  rcaort  to  a  "launch  on  warning"  proce- 
dure to  empty  their  reaidual  silos  if  they 
were  to  be  attacked  after  a  Soviet  first 
strike. 

Their  poUtical  or  paychologlcal  purpose  to 
mimn  unclcar.  For  deterrence,  we  need  not 
match  the  asaumed  Soviet  capaUllty  to  de- 
stroy American  fixed  land-based  ICBMs. 
The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  the  potential 
of  our  submarines  and  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  to  completely  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  if  it  attacked.  Our  deterrence  crite- 
rion should  be  "what  we  need"  not  "what 
they  have." 

It  Is  asserted  that  deploying  MX  to  neces- 
sary to  give  the  SovieU  an  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  at  START.  I  think  the  "bar- 
gsinlng  chip"  argument  in  arms  control  to. 
at  best,  questionable.  As  used  in  the  past, 
"bargaining  chips"  have  more  often  fed  the 
arms  race  rather  than  moderated  it.  In  lieu 
of  trying  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  negoti- 
ate more  forthcomingly  in  START  by  build- 
ing new  weapons,  we  will  do  better  by  adopt- 
ing a  more  supportive  attitude  towards  arms 
control,  as  the  Scowcroft  package  proposes. 
FaUure  to  ratify  SALT  II  has  been  a  much 
stronger  signal  about  our  real  attitude 
toward  arms  control  than  any  deployment 
of  MX  would  be. 

Thank  you  for  affording  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  on  my  views. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gkbabb  C.  Surra. 


Wasringtor.  D.C. 

ITay  24. 1983. 
Hon.  CAat  M.  Lavm. 
U.S.  Senate. 

RtuieU  Office  Building. 
WoMhinirton.  D.C. 

Dbab  SKMAToa  Lavnt:  Your  letter  of  April 
38.  1963  asked  that  I  provide  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  a  state- 
ment of  my  position  on  the  President's 
latest  MX  proposal. 

What  to  now  proposed  to  a  return  to  an 
MX  baaing  mode  repeatedly  rejected  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past.  President  Reagan 
urges  the  deployment  of  100  of  these  new 
counterforce  ICBMs  in  existing  Mlnuteman 
silos.  On  the  basto  of  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces, 
however,  thto  to  now  presented  both  ss  a 
compromise  and  as  an  important  arms  con- 
trol measure.  It  to  neither,  and  it  should 
sgaln  be  rejected. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  Report,  while 
giving  a  lot  of  good  reasons  why  no  new 
ICBM  to  needed,  then  recommoids  that  we 
build  two.  In  urging  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  100  MXs  in  existing  sUos.  the  Com- 
mission scknowledges  that  they  can  be  no 
more  survivable  than  the  missiles  they  re- 
place. But  It  goes  on  to  recommend  engi- 
neering design  of  a  new  IS-ton  single  war- 


head ICBM.  with  fuU  acale  develepment  to 
begin  in  lOST  and  initial  operating  capabU- 
tty  to  reault  in  the  early  INOa.  Thto  new 
"Mldgetman".  about  one-alxth  the  slae  of 
MX.  would  be  deployed  In  unspecified  num- 
bers, probably  on  mobile  launehera. 

Thto  odd  couple  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed, even  by  some  arms  control  veter- 
ana.  It  to  dlffknilt.  however,  to  see  what 
theae  new  entranU  In  the  nuclear  arms  race 
can  do  to  promote  arms  control  and  create 
greater  strategic  stability. 

The  rationale  for  a  small  mobile  missile 
with  a  jingle  warhead  to  flatly  Inconsistent 
with  the  deployment  of  100  MXs  in  fixed 
sUos.  While  decrying  the  fact  that  the 
MIRVing  of  ICBMs  has  resulted  in  "high 
value"  targets,  the  Commission  caUs  for 
prompt  deployment  of  an  even  higher  value 
and  more  threatening  misssUe.  Moreover, 
the  Commission  recognises  that  the  mueh- 
advertiaed  "window  of  vulnerability"  that 
has  been  said  to  expoae  our  present  ICBMs 
to  devastating  attack  to  a  rhetorical  illusion. 
The  diversity  inherent  in  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons triad  makea  incredible  any  aoenario  that 
could  result  in  the  elimination  of  our  retali- 
atory deterrent. 

But  the  Report's  main  arguments  for  the 
MX  have  little  to  do  with  genuine  mUitary 
requirements.  Cmnmisslon  members  have 
forthrightly  admitted  that  the  consider- 
ations underlying  the  MX  part  of  their  rec- 
ommendation are  in  large  part  political.  The 
Chairman.  General  Brent  Scowcroft.  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  18  that  the  MX  was  needed  "to  dem- 
onstrate U.8.  national  will  and  coheaion"  to 
both  the  SovieU  and  our  alliea.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  argues  that  the  apparently 
conflicting  characteristics  of  the  MX  and 
Midgetman  can  be  reconciled— and  that  the 
two  aspects  of  the  recommended  ICBM 
modernization  are  "integrally  related"— be- 
cause the  counterforce  capability  of  the  MX 
has  as  Its  purpoae  "encouraging  the  Soviets 
to  move  toward  more  stable  ICBM  deploy- 
menta." 

Similarly,  many  of  the  new-found  support- 
ers of  the  MX  seek  to  excuse  their  shift 
through  the  argument  that  without  the  BCX 
the  SovieU  will  have  no  incentive  to  agree 
to  effective  measiures  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. According  to  General  Scowcroft,  the 
missile  to  "essential  to  induce  the  SovieU 
toward  negotiations."  And  President 
Reagan  has  called  for  an  affirmative  vote  on 
the  MX  as  "one  of  the  most  important  arms 
control  votes  of  the  Mth  Congress." 

The  fact  to  that  our  current  bargaining 
position  to  a  strong  one  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  more  than  adequate  motivation 
to  negotiate  seriously.  That  it  to  doing  so  to 
not  dtoproven  by  iU  failure  to  accept  the 
President's  START  proposal  involving 
major  reducUons  in  ICBM  launchers— a  pro- 
posal that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  finds 
"not  compatible"  with  iU  own  views  on  im- 
proving ICBM  survivability.  Experience  in- 
dicates that  the  Soviet  reaction  to  MX  de- 
ployment will  not  be  to  cave  in  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  but  Instead  to  match  our 
move,  certainly  at  least  by  deploying  the 
new  warhead,  solid  fueled  ICBM  that  to  al- 
ready undergoing  flight  tests.  BargaiiUng 
chipa  breed  bargaining  chlpa.  not  bargains. 

Moreover,  the  Justification  of  Midgetman 
as  a  means  of  restructuring  the  ICBM 
forces  on  both  sides  resU  on  the  proposlUon 
that  the  SovieU  can  be  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  scrap  their  multi-billion  dollar  in- 
veatment  in  SS-17s.  18s  and  19a  and  spend 
additional  billions  of  dollars  on  a  new  single 
wartiead  ICBM.  I  doubt  that  they  can  be 


made  to  aeeithat  thto  to  neeeaary  or  even 
dealraUe.  Thiey  f ollowsd  our  lead  In  MIRV- 
ing their  mtogilea.  at  great  espeaae.  There  to 
no  baato  for  aasimiing  ttwt  theyni  now 
cheerfully  reterae  fMd  and  adopt  our  latsat. 
more  modeat  faahkm  In  stratagie  waaponty. 

There  to  n*  persuaahFC  cvtdanee  that  the 
Sovlete  have  ever  been  aa  fsoscupled  with 
the  theoretliaa  vulnerabOtty  of  (bmd  ICBM 
as  sooM  VJO.  strategiata  have  bean,  at 
unto  the  release  of  the  Seowcroft 
Report.  There  are  now  about  1400  Soviet 
ICBM  siloB.  About  two-thtrds  of  the  de- 
ployed missiles  could  thfltcfore  aunrlve  even 
a  100%  auooegsful  preemptive  attack  by  1000 
MX  warheads,  at  the  generally  accepted 
ratio  of  two  Irartieada  per  aOo.  In  teatlmony 
to  the  Senate  Armed  ServioeB  Conunittee, 
the  Coeamlstlan  membets  ewplainert  that 
the  deploymant  of  100  miaailea  waa 
to  be  large  etwugh  to  oonoem  the 
but  not  ao  latge  that  the  MX  could  be  seen 
as  a  first-strl^  weapon. 

But  the  Cotnmissloa  would  puiaue  the  ob- 
jective of  scaring  the  Ruastaaa  into  an  im- 
meiMely  expensive  redesign  of  their  ICBM 
force,  by  threatening  the  deployment  of  sev- 
eral hundred  more  MXs  unleas  the  SovieU 
accept  UjB.  arms  control  propoaala.  Thto  ap- 
proach to  ha«dly  calculateirt  to  promote  stra- 
tegic stability.  Creation  of  a  plausible  first- 
strike  force  would  almost  inevitably  result 
in  strategy  dumgea  toward  the  hairtrigger 
reactkm.  An4  as  General  Matthew  Ridgway 
expressed  it  ghnost  SO  years  ago.  a  preemp- 
Uve  nuclear  strike  strategy  to  "contrary  to 
every  prindole  upon  which  our  nation  had 
been  founded." 

The  unreality  of  the  Conuniason's  ap- 
proa^  might  be  a  Uttle  itsatnert  if  it  includ- 
ed a  nJB.-o<fer  to  boy  up  Soviet  MIRVd 
ICBMs  and  liius  fund  a  conversion  to  single 
warhead  mUsfles.  Thto  conoelvably  ml^t 
arouae  aome  receptivity  In  the  Kremlin.  But 
it  might  also  be  hard  to  sefl  to  the  U  A  Con- 


It  to  also  important  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mission's Report  advocatea  the  continued 
development  and  deployment  of  the  Trident 
n  (D-«)  sutatnarine  launched  balltatle  mls- 
sUe  "as  rapicly  as  iU  objeetivea  of  range,  ac- 
curacy, and  reliaUllty  can  be  obtained."  The 
reaaon  gWenIs  that  "the  D-5  mtosOe's  great- 
er accuracy  «111  also  enable  It  to  be  used  to 
put  aome  portion  of  Soviet  hard  targeU  at 
risk." 

The  propddtion  therefore  to  that  well 
stop  at  100  IkXs  if  the  Soviet  force  of  large 
MIRVd  mlgrilea  to  reduced,  but  in  any 
event  we'll  Itnprove  our  counterforce  capa- 
bility with  the  D-5. 

Faced  with  thto  avowed  intention  to 
threaten  Soviet  missQe  sOoa  with  subma- 
rine-baaed missiles  that  can  strike  them 
within  10  or  so  minutes  after  launch,  the 
SovieU  are  i^illkely  to  aee  the  logic  in  a  cut- 
back of  their  i»esent  ICBM  launchers.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission  Report  to  silent  on 
the  \3JB.  program  tor  depkqrlng  hundreda  of 
sea-laumdied  cruise  missilea— another  devel- 
opment that  would  affect  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  plans,  and  not  in  the  direction  of 
restraint  If  the  Soviet  Union  movea  toward 
a  sintf e  warhead  miasOe  ICBM.  therefore,  it 
to  probable  that  thto  will  be  a  aupplement 
to,  not  a  replacement  for.  the  S8-17s.  18s. 
and  10s.  Thto  would,  as  the  Commtoslon 
analy^  concedes,  result  in  Midgetman  as  a 
force  augmenUtlon  rather  than  replace- 
ment. 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  Commission's 
central  recammendatlon— prompt  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  and  rapid  development  of  a 
new  single  imrhead  ICBM-^  nothing  more 


than  a  aophlsticated  restatement  of  the 
ama  race  theory  of  arms  controL  If  iU  rec- 
nmmnnilarinns  are  followed,  we  wlU  find 
ourselveB  in  the  1990's  with  no  deMIRVlng. 
no  reduction  of  ICBM's  greater  counter- 
foree  on  both  sides,  and  a  new  breed  of 
snaD  mobile  missUes.  And  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  thto  new  family  of  ballistic  missile. 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  all  the  advan- 
tails  mnrr  open  land  in  which  they  can 
roam,  in  a  country  where  seldom  to  heard  a 
diaoouraging  wwd.  As  former  Secretary  of 
Def enae  Handd  Brown  put  it  mildly  to  the 
OTTMtr  OoBomlttee.  peacetime  deployment 
of  nudear  weapons  on  American  highways 
"would  raise  polltkad  dlffknilUes." 

Dedsiaas  to  go  ahead  with  new  weapons 
systeBBs,  particularly  in  the  strategic  nude- 
ar fidd.  ahould  be  based  cm  military  need, 
not  on  speculation  about  what  friend  or  foe 
may  thtak  If  we  decide  against  them.  By 
Itaelf .  the  MX  to  bad  strategic  policy.  Paired 
with  Midgetman.  it's  worse.  The  "Mutt  and 
Jeff"  missile  duo  proposed  by  the  President 
cant  be  adequately  defended  either  as  sig- 
nato of  reaolve  or  as  symboto  of  national 
conaenaua.  Mental  telepathy  and  superpow- 
er semaphore  are  no  substitute  for  sound 
strategic  pcUcy  and  realistic  arms  control 
propoaala. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  C.  Wakmkk. 

Washihgtoii.  D.C. 

Mag  4. 1982. 
Hon.  Cabl  I^vih. 
V.S.  Senate. 
WaMMffton,  D.C. 

Dbax  Skrator  LKvnr  Thto  letter  to  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  my  personal 
views  on  the  MX  missile  deployment  as  pro- 
pooed  by  the  Seowcroft  Commission. 

First,  in  general  terms,  the  suggestion  for 
100  MX  missiles  in  extoting  sUos  to  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  thought  should  be  our 
objective.  namely,  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
arsenals.  The  proposed  deployment  of  a 
major  new  ICBM  seems  a  dangerous  mto- 
take. 

It  to  my  understanding  that  thto  new  mto- 
sile  to  designed  to  threaten  Soviet  ICBMs  in 
their  hardened  silos.  It  can  only  be  looked 
upon  by  the  SovieU  as  a  move  to  acquire  a 
first  strike  capability  against  a  large  frac- 
tion of  their  nudear  deterrent.  It  would  en- 
courage a  preemptive  strike  against  us  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  and  increase  the  danger  of  nu- 
dear conflagration.  WhOe  I  am  personaUy 
no  longer  active  in  trying  to  negotiate  re- 
ductions In  the  Soviet  missile  forces.  I  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain 
how  a  decision  now  to  deploy  these  MX  mJs- 
sUes  could  be  in  the  interest  of  both  sides.  It 
would  have  the  opposite  effect  of  leading  to 
larger  rather  than  smaller  Soviet  missile 
foreea.  Thto  would  encourage  a  greater 
r^her  than  lesser  threat  to  our  security. 

It  had  seemed  to  me  as  an  outside  observ- 
er that  the  MX  program  had  been  stopped. 
I  had  hoped  that  more  emphasto  would  now 
be  placed  on  strong  support  toward  reduc- 
tioD  rather  than  increasing  nuclear  weapons 
arsenals. 

Sincerely, 

WlLUAM  C.  FosTxa. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maindeF  of  my  time. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  we. 
the  cogponsors  of  this  resolution, 
again  on  both  sides  of  the  MX  issue 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  seek 
to  have  a  vote  on  this  resolution  as 
early  as  possible  following  the  recess. 


The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMBflS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  MX  ICBBI.  or  as  the  Presidoit  has 
called  it  the  peacekeeper,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  wropriate  name  for  a 
missile  designed  to  bolster  deterrence 
and  thereby  strengthen  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  bipar- 
tisan Scowcroft  Commission  of  Strate- 
gic Forces  recommended  a  number  of 
actions,  including  deploying  100  MX 
missiles  in  existing  silos  and  commenc- 
ing work  on  a  new  small,  mobile  mis- 
sile with  a  single  warhead.  The  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommended  actions. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the 
President's  program  are: 

To  proceed  with  immediate  produc- 
tion of  the  peacekeeper  mJssile,  and 
deployment  of  100  such  missiles  in  ex- 
isting Bfinuteman  silos. 

To  start  worit  on  a  small,  mobile, 
single-warhead  ICBM,  with  full-scale 
development  in  1987  and  deployment 
in  the  early  1990's. 

To  continue  to  pursue  arms  reduc- 
tions negotiations  with  the  goal  of  an 
agreement  that  is  equal,  balanced,  pro- 
motes stability,  constitutes  significant 
force  reductions,  and  is  verifiable. 

To  improve  strategic  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications;  continue 
with  the  Trident  submarine:  the  Tri- 
dent II  D-5  missile;  the  B-IB  bomber 
and  air-launched  cruise  missile  efforts 
as  planned. 

To  expand  research  into,  and  imder- 
take  the  most  vigorous  examination 
of,  all  forms  of  defense  against  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

To  imdertake  a  specific  program  to 
study  improved  silo  hardness,  and  a 
study  of  fratricide  and  research  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  land-mobile  transport- 
er-laimch  vehicles. 

America  needs  MX.  deployment  to 
resolve  four  major  strategic  problons: 

We  have  an  aging  ICMB  force- 
Titan  was  first  deployed  in  1962,  BCin- 
uteman  II  in  1965,  liCinuteman  HI  in 
1970.  Three-quarters  of  all  Soviet  nu- 
clear warheads  are  on  delivery  vehicles 
which  are  less  than  5  years  old.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  UJS.  nuclear  warheads 
are  on  delivery  vehicles  15  to  20  years 
old. 

We  have  ineffective  prompt  capabil- 
ity against  targets  most  important  to 
the  Soviets— military  and  leadership 
installations— many  of  which  are  hard- 
ened and  time-iugent. 

We  ;ieed  to  be  able  to  influence 
Soviet  perceptions  of  our  deterrent  ca- 
pability and  our  political  wiU.  We  need 
arms  control  negotiating  leverage. 
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We  need  to  deploy  MX  as  an  exam- 
I»le  to  NATO  to  aupport  NATO  thea- 
ter nudear  modvnlMtfcin. 

The  eoet  for  the  Prarident's  procram 
Is  IcM  than  previous  ICBM  modernJn- 
tkm  piaac  $10  billion  leas  than  closely 
apaoed  tiosing  (C8B>  and  $30  billion 
less  than  multiple  motective  shelters 
(MPS)  saves  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1M4.  OMMne  in  later  years. 

In  fact,  the  MX  wHl  cost  only  $18.6 
bOlloiL  Indeed  the  Reagan  program  of 
100  MX  and  100  B-IB  bombers  is  $11.4 
hiinnw  IMS  expensive  than  the  Carter 
MX/MF8  program. 

Arms  reduction  negotiations  are  sup- 
ported by  the  President's  program: 

frr  d^oyment  gives  the  United 
States  near-term  arms  reduction  nego- 
tiating leverage. 

MX  deployment  encourages  Soviet 
partidpatiim  in  reduction  talks— his- 
torical evidence:  successful  negotia- 
tions of  1972  ABM  treaty,  when  the 
United  SUtes  had  an  ongoing  ABM 
program  for  negotiating  leverage. 

i^MnaXi  misBile  develomnent  gives  op- 
POTtunity  for  a  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  to  deploy  more  stabilizing 
systems  such  as  single  warhead. 
mobOe  ICBMs. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President.  MX  deploy- 
ment is  required  now  to  bolster  deter- 
rence and  support  near-term  arms  re- 
duction negotiations,  while  the  small 
missfle  suM)OTts  longer  term  prospects 
for  a  mutuidly  stabilizing  force  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 
the  Wednesday.  May  25.  article  out  of 
the  Washington  Times  about  the 
"New  Soviet  MissUe  Violates  SALT. 
Experts  Claim." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 

New  SoTiKT  Miasiu  Violatu  SALT. 
iCLAm 
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(By  RubkU  Wsnm  Howe) 

Soviet  tetU  this  year  of  a  new-design 
staisle-warbead  mlHae  appear  to  be  in  con- 
travention of  SALT  n.  XiS.  strategic  war- 
fare experU  report,  citing  actual  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Tbe  teats  reportedly  were  conducted  at 
Fleaetak.  about  aoo  mUes  south  of  the 
White  Sea. 

Sen.  James  A.  McCIure.  R-Idaho.  has  writ- 
ten President  Reagan,  claiming  that  this  is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  Soviet  breaches  of 
SALT  I.  SALT  U  and  the  threshold  test  ban 
treaty. 

Defense  sources  confirmed  yesterday  that 
tliere  bad  been  two  tests  of  the  new  weapon. 
whMi  tbe  United  States  designates  as  PI<-S. 
But  they  declined  to  label  the  teats  as  a 
breadi  of  SALT  n.  pending  further  investi- 
gatioo  of  the  nature  of  the  missile,  which 
tbey  said  eould  be  a  permitted  modlf  IcaUon 
of  an  earlier  weapon. 

Certain  modifications  are  allowed  under 
the  1979  agreement. 

The  first  test  of  the  PL-5  (Flesetsk 
launch-5)  was  on  Feb.  8.  the  second  on  May 
S. 

McClure  Insists  that  the  launches  were  a 
double   violation   of   the   arms   limitation 


treaty  because  tbey  involve  a  second  new 
Soviet  ground-launched  interoontinental 
balltetlc  mlaUe  and  because,  at  the  second 
test.  "aU  the  telemetry  was  encrypted." 

SALT  II  allows  only  one  new  strategic 
ICBM  to  both  the  United  Statea  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  Moscow  has  designated  the 
SSX-24  (also  known  as  the  PL-4)  as  iU  per- 
mitted weapon.  Tbe  new  U.S.  system  is  the 
MX. 

Tbe  pact  forbids  more  than  partial  en- 
crypting (oicoding)  of  telemetry— the  sig- 
nals sent  back  by  the  missile  which  enable 
both  sides  to  monitor  lU  range,  weight, 
number  of  warheads,  type  of  fuel,  warhead- 
release  methods  and  performance. 

The  United  SUtes  does  not  encrypt  telem- 
etry at  all;  the  Soviet  Unkm  always  encrypU 
part  of  it.  Strategic  missile  experU  say  con- 
siderably less  than  SO  percent  needs  to  be 
left  unencrypted  to  permit  SALT  verifica- 
tions. 

Defense  sources  say  the  PL-5  has  the 
same  solid-fuel  booster  as  the  SSX-34.  They 
compare  the  weapon  to  the  proposed  U.S. 
Armadillo  or  "Midgetman"  missile,  which 
would  be  an  American  breach  of  SALT  U  if 
tested  before  the  treaty  expires  on  Dec.  31. 
1985.  Armadillo  is  still  at  the  design  stage. 

Soviet  ICBMs  in  existence  on  May  1, 1979. 
when  SALT  II  was  signed,  were  the  SS-11. 
S8-13.  SS-lS.  SS-17.  SS-18  and  SS-19. 
Moscow  agreed  not  to  deploy  the  SS-16. 
then  in  the  test  phase. 

The  Senate  has  not  ratified  SALT  II  but 
both  the  U.8.  and  Soviet  governments  have 
agreed  to  observe  its  terms. 

Modifications  not  permitted  under  the 
treaty  are  more  than  S  percent  increases  in 
length,  diameter.  launch  weight  and  throw 
weight,  the  additions  of  a  further  rocket 
stage— which  increases  range— or  a  change 
from  liquid  to  solid  f ueL 

The  S8Z-M  had  an  abortive  test  on  Oct. 
28, 1983,  when  iU  first  stage  faUed  to  ignite. 
This  was  reported  at  the  time  to  be  a  major 
variation  of  the  four-warhead  SS-17,  but  re- 
liable VS.  sources  emphatically  denied  this. 
"It  was  ss  different  from  the  SS-17  as  MX 
is  from  Mlnuteman,"  one  of  these  sources 
told  The  Washington  Times.  "It  was  an  en- 
tirely new  weapon." 

The  SSX-24  was  successfully  tested  last 
December,  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynln  informed  the  State  Department 
that  it  was  Moscow's  permitted  new  ICBM. 
When  the  PL-5  was  first  launched.  British 
intelligence  described  it  as  a  modification  of 
the  SS-18,  deployment  of  which  is  forbid- 
den under  SALT  II.  The  SS-18  is  the  triple- 
warhead  SS-30  (a  medium-range  weapon  de- 
ployed against  Western  Europeans  and 
Asian  targets)  with  a  third  rocket  stage 
added  to  give  it  intercontinental  range. 

The  Soviet  Union  says  PL-S  is  a  permitted 
modlfteation  of  the  S8-13.  a  single-warhead 
missile.  AU  U.S.  sources  questioned  agreed 
that  it  was  a  single-warhead  weapon,  but 
Dave  Sullivan,  a  McClure  aide,  claims  it  has 
an  SS-18-type  launcher.  He  says  the  throw 
weight  (explosive  power  over  distance)  of 
the  PL-5  is  "300  percent"  greater  than  S8- 
13s,  thus  exceeding  the  SALT-II  5  percent 
limit. 

The  SS-13  was.  untU  last  year,  Moscow's 
only  ICBM  using  solid  fuel— a  technology  20 
years  old  in  the  United  States. 

SoUd  fuel,  which  has  the  consistency  of  a 
pencil  eraser,  occupies  less  space  and  bums 
in  its  container,  obviating  the  need  for  the 
pumping  mechanisms  which  move  liquid 
fuel  to  the  combustion  chamber.  This  im- 
provement In  propulsion  technology  makes 
ICBMs  much  smaller  and  more  effective. 


McClure  says  that  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  Moscow  is  not  telling  the  fuU 
truth  about  the  PL-S  comes  partly  from  the 
alleged  second  violatton— the  total  mcryp- 
tion— and  partly  from  the  fact  that,  at  both 
launelMS.  the  mlsalle  was  moved  from  its 
manufaetuiing  plant  at  night  and  launched 
from  a  camouflaged  launcher  in  a  wooded 


U.S.  spy  satellltss  thus  got  no  clear  pte- 
ture  of  the  launcher,  raising  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  an  S8-13  launcher,  but  one 
designed  for  a  new  weapon. 

On  May  12.  Dobrynln  re^wnded  to  VS. 
complaints  about  the  PL-5  tests.  Tbe  State 
Department  will  not  reveal  the  contenU  of 
Dobrynin's  memorandum  but  defense 
sources  say  he  Ignored  an  American  query 
on  whether  the  PL-S  warhead  was  less  than 
SO  percent  of  the  missile's  throw  weight, 
which  would  be  a  further  breach  of  SALT- 
U. 

This  treaty  clause  was  intended  to  ensure 
that  range  is  not  increased  by  reducing  the 
number  of  warheads  on  a  missile.  Dobryn- 
in's silence  on  this  point  has  raised  suspi- 
cions that  the  Russians  may  have  put  a 
single  warhead  on  a  banned  SS-18  missile. 

Official  U.S.  sources  denied  a  suggestion 
that  the  Reagan  administration  was  delay- 
ing open  condemnation  of  the  missile  as  a 
treaty  breach  to  avoid  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  stalemated  Geneva  arms-reduc- 
tion talks  even  further. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  all  know  many  of  the  technical  rea- 
sons why  we  are  either  for  or  against 
the  MX  system,  and  I  think  that  we 
all  agree  that  this  system  is  not  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  controversy.  There 
have  been  many  points  of  view  on  the 
MX  since  it  first  was  recommended  by 
the  past  administration,  by  the  Carter 
administration,  that  we  need  to  move 
forward  with  it.  MX  has  gone  through 
some  storm  of  controversy. 

But  in  my  prepared  remarks  I  went 
into  the  issues  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  we  need  to  do  it  and  outlined 
what  it  does  and  the  money  expendi- 
tures, and  so  forth. 

But  I  think,  in  general,  we  need  to 
discuss  somewhat  what  the  philosophy 
is  behind  why  the  United  States  needs 
to  m^<"*^'"  our  strength.  We  have  to 
look  back  at  history.  We  have  to  draw 
the  analogy  of  the  thirties,  how  weak- 
ness and  appeasement  then  ended  up 
breeding  war  and  not  peace.  Arms  con- 
trol treaties  and  arms  negotiations  and 
disarmament— all  of  these  things  are 
absolutely  worthless  unless  the  Soviets 
will  comply  with  them. 

So  all  of  the  paper  castles  of  treaties 
in  the  world  will  be  worthless  if  they 
are  not  complied  with.  Arms  control 
treaties  will  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  war  if  we  allow  the  Soviets  to 
violate  them.  War  is  what  I  think  we 
want  to  avoid,  and  that  is  why  I  wish 
to  see  us  move  forward  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  in  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  are  committed  to  deterrence 
of  war.  and  we  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace,  and  I  think 
that  way  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  more  stable  world. 


If  one  wnts  to  look  at  the  history  of 
the  arms  control  proe— ,  I  think  we 
need  to  look  back  and  adc  b  the  world 
more  stable  today  than  it  was  in  1972? 
I  vMiA  the  answer  to  that  is  deaiiy 
no.  it  is  not.  Are  the  UJS.  relattonshlps 
better  with  the  Soviet  Unltm  today 
than  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago?  Ob- 
viously not  Is  there  Ism  security  in 
the  wwld  lor  the  American  people  and 
for  people*  of  all  nations?  Obviously, 
there  is  le«  security. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  aims  control 
violations  have  destroyed  all  of  the 
basic  UJB.  objectives  that  we  had. 
America  had  such  noble  goals  and 
ideas  when  we  entered  into  the  SALT 
treaties  originally  in  1072. 

I  wish  to  list  some  of  those  violations 
now.  and  I  think  that  the  reason  I  say 
that  is  that  it  is  imporijuat  in  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  missile  system, 
the  Peacekeeper,  is  that  without  this 
deployment  I  think  we  wOl  And  that 
we  are  at  a  much,  much  greater  strate- 
gic vulnerability  and  we  will  in  fact  be 
setting  the  stage  for  much  more  of  a 
hair-trigger  situaticm  in  the  world.  In 
other  words,  we  need  to  d^loy  MX  in 
order  to  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
determined  to  enforce  their  compli- 
ance with  SALT  treaties. 

We  will  be  setting  the  stage  whoe 
some  day  ttome  President  down  the 
road  may  change  the  policies  of  our 
retaliatory  attitude.  Tou  put  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  po- 
sition where  launch  on  warning  may 
become  some  kind  of  a  dedared  policy, 
instead  of  a  nonpoUcy  as  it  now  is.  We 
have  a  launch  on  warning  capability 
now.  but  ve  do  not  want  to  go  in  that 
direction  as  a  declared  policy,  because 
it  is  dangerous.  And  I  think  a  launch 
on  warning  policy  would  be  entirely 
detriments  to  the  efforts  that  all 
Americans  strive  for.  for  maintaining  a 
peaceful  world  that  they  can  raise 
their  children  in  and  raise  their  fami- 
lies. 

I  just  think  it  is  important  that  we 
do  list  soiie  of  the  things  that  the  So- 
viets have  been  doing. 

First,  the  Soviets  deployed  heavy 
ICBM's— their  heavy  SS-19.  Certainly 
if  it  is  not  a  violation,  it  certainly  cir- 
cumvents the  SALT  I  treaty.  It  in- 
creases their  counterforee  capability 
fivefold. 

Second,  the  Soviet  ICBM  rapid 
reload/relire  capability,  stockpiling  of 
extra  mittiles.  covort  soft  launch. 
mobUe  ICBM  capability  is  a  violation 
or  circumvention  of  all  the  ceilings  of 
SALT  I  ai|d  SALT  IL 

Third,  the  Soviet  flight  testing  of 
two  new  type  ICBM's  directly  violates 
SALT  n.  They  have  greatly  increased 
their  counterforee  capaUllty,  and  are 
engaged  ih  total  teleinetry  encryption. 

Fourth,  the  Soviets  have  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense-SAM's  in  ABM 
mode.  ABM  battle  management 
radars,  mobile  ABM— all  in  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  of  SALT  I  in  1972. 


These  are  both  violations  and  break- 
out capabilities. 

That  is  something  that  the  United 
Statea  has  chosen  not  to  do.  We  have 
not  even  deployed  an  ABM  system. 

I  oould  go  on  and  list  over  35  Soviet 
arms  control  violations,  but  I  wiU  stop 
here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnxn  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Vx.  President.  I 
thw«ig  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Witcond"  for  t»aHng  this  time  possi- 
ble for  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  a  sense  of  wonder- 
ment at  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in.  a  sense  of  ominous  wonder- 
ment to  be  sure.  Yet  the  paradox  of 
this  situation  is  not  without  a  certain 
measive  of  elegance. 

In  1970.  I  remariied  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  wrote  on  many 
occasions  that  it  was  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, hearing  the  administration's  ad- 
vocacy of  SALT  n  (and  I  shared  their 
advocacy  though  they  were  the  princi- 
pal spokesmen),  to  know  whether  they 
were  telling  the  Senate  that  we  needed 
the  SALT  n  treaty  in  order  to  get  the 
JJTX  ndssUe  or  that  we  needed  the  MX 
missQe  in  order  to  get  the  SALT  II 
treaty.  The  seeming  contradictions 
were  latent  throughout  their  argu- 
ment. 

The  distinction  seemed  to  me  impor- 
tant. Mr.  President,  because,  as  a 
number  of  Senators  will  recall.  I  had 
said  (in  private  at  the  time)  that  the 
MX  missUe  would  never  be  built.  I  said 
that  the  reason  was  that  no  acceptable 
basing  mode  would  ever  by  founcL  The 
then-latest  basing  mode  (there  have 
been  upward  of  three  dozen)  called  for 
digging  up  Nevada  and  Utah.  I  asked 
the  CRS  how  many  laws  would  have 
to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  dig  up 
Nevada  and  Utah  iKpaxl,  perhaps, 
from  the  (institutions  of  those 
States).  They  gave  me  a  list  of  some  38 
laws,  though  they  overlooked  (a  very 
unusual  event  for  them)  the  Wild. 
Free  Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of 
1971. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that 
we  were  not  going  to  build  that  missile 
because  we  were  not  going  to  find  a 
basing  m(xie  for  it.  One  thing,  howev- 
er, never  (xxurred  to  us.  Mr.  President. 

It  would  take  a  very  powerful  imagi- 
nation to  follow  this  sequence.  The 
doctrine  of  deterrence,  which  this 
Nation  had  faithfully  adhered  to  for  a 
generation  of  nuclear  strategic  policy, 
had  begun  to  be  endangered.  It  began 
to  be  endangered  when  it  was  realized 
in  the  early  1970's  that  Soviet  missUes 
could  effectively  destroy  the  Minute- 
man  silos  that  had  been  put  into  place 
in  the  1960's.  This  meant  those  Mln- 


uteman silos  could  not  be  used  in  a 
second  strike,  and  would  accordiniAy 
be  only  available  as  first«trike  we«>- 
ons.  It  was  very  much  our  policy  not 
to  have  weapons  deployed  in  that 
mode,  as  the  Soviets  would  have  to  re- 
spond in  kin(L  Therefore,  we  said  that 
since  those  Mlnuteman  silos  had 
become  vulnerable  we  would  build  a 
new  missile,  a  mobile  missile,  which 
would  allow  us  to  phase  out  the  Mln- 
uteman and  replace  it  with  an  unmis- 
takably deterrent-type  weapon  that 
would  continue  the  policy  of  a  genera- 
tion and  maintain  the  balance  of 
forces  that  had  kept  the  nuclear 
peace. 

In  my  wildest  imagination  it  never 
(Mxurred  to  me  that,  having  set  upon 
this  10-year  course  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  missUe  in  the  Mlnuteman 
silos,  we  would  end  up  putting  that  al- 
ternative in  those  very  silos.  And  yet 
that  is  what  we  are  doing.  It  begins  to 
attain  to  the  condition  of  parody. 

The  military  minds  that  thought  up 
the  "race  track"  and  the  "dense  patdi" 
at  least  showed  a  certain  ci«>acity  for 
fantasizing.  This  now  m;>pears  to  ex- 
hibit nothing  so  much  as  amnesia. 

Some  of  the  people  who  made  the 
present  proposal  were  on  hand  when  it 
was  recognized  that  the  vulnerability 
of  the  Minutemen  silos  required  a 
measured  response.  Yet  the  response 
has  been  to  propose  putting  an  even 
larger  missUe  in  the  same  sUos.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic  and 
reason  and  sense  of  history  that  is  in- 
volved here. 

But  the  one  thing  we  do  know.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  if  we  go  forward 
with  the  development  of  the  MX  and 
the  flight  testing  and  the  simultane- 
otis  development  of  a  smaller,  single- 
warhead  mlssUe,  the  "Midgetman,"  we 
wiU  be  violating  the  terms  of  SALT  n. 
That  original  thought  that  we  would 
get  the  treaty  in  order  to  have  the  MX 
or  get  the  MX  in  order  to  have  the 
treaty  wiU  be  no  longer  obtained.  At 
least  in  the  original  formulation,  there 
was  a  certain  equivalency,  a  certain 
balance.  The  weapons  folk  got  some- 
thing, the  arms  control  folk  got  some- 
thing. 

Now  the  treaty  goes.  Only  the 
weapon  remains.  Deployed  in  this 
absurd  and  ominous  deployment 
m(xle.  Ominous,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  puts  us  near  to  a  first-strike 
stance.  If  you  would  like  to  know,  I 
wm  hereby  declassify  the  latest  Penta- 
gon terminology.  It  is  a  posture  of 
"prompt  response."  It  used  to  be 
caUed  "launch  on  warning."  I  don't 
know  what  it  will  be  caUed  next 
month.  But  it  means  20-minute  deci- 
sions about  the  use  of  a  missUe  that  a 
nation  could  not  decide  how  to  deploy 
in  10  years. 

•  Now  have  some  sense  of  what  the  re- 
action time  of  our  Government  is.  I 
have  been  a  counselor  to  the  President 
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of  the  United  States.  I  emn  aay  that 
half  of  the  daya  I  acnred  at  the  White 
Howe  tt  would  have  takm  30  mlnuteB 
to  find  the  Preaklent.  Often  ai  not  be- 
came if  he  knew  you  were  looking  for 
him.  he  knew  that  you  were  brindng 
him  lome  bad  news  or  aome  difficult 
dedikm  that  he  was  trying  to  avoid.  I 
mean,  these  are  the  realities  of  gov- 
ernment and  life.  And  these  are  the 
TftrntH^*?"**  we  are  going  to  vote  our- 
selves into. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  SALT  n  treaty,  be- 
cause it  is  not  unimportant.  The 
present  sdminirtration  came  to  office 
saddled  with  a  platform  that  declared 
the  SALT  II  treaty  to  be  "in  effect 

*  *  *  unilateral  disarmament."  An  al- 
together irresponsible  statement,  it 
being  the  fact  of  the  SALT  n  agree- 
ment that  it  simply  ccmtinued  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  both  sides  and  simply  legiti- 
mated and  incorporated  the  plans  the 
Soviets  already  had  for  a  steady  In- 
crease in  their  nuclear  position,  one 
that  has  never  ceased  since  the  Cuban 
missOe  crisis. 

To  call  that  escalation  "in  effect 

•  •  •  unUatoal  disarmament,"  led  me. 
in  an  address  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  New  Toi^  City  in  1980.  to 
poee  a  question  which  I  would  restate: 

If  a  party  te  that  careless  with  words,  can 
tt  be  trusted  with  fwwer? 

They  were.  And  it  seems  to  me  the 
question  remains.  Because  they  are 
doing  the  one  thing  that  four  consecu- 
tive Presidents  absolutely— at  the 
heart  of  their  understanding  of  the 
problem,  at  the  base  of  their  policy- 
declined  to  do.  They  are  deploying  a 
major  land-based  missile  In  a  first- 
strike  mode.  They  are  putting  the 
world  on  30  minutes  notice.  And  need- 
lessly so. 

Curiously,  out  of  this  debate,  there 
has  emerged  the  idea  of  mobility— the 
idea  that  a  stable  nuclear  world  can  be 
Mie  in  which  both  side's  forces  are 
mobile.  The  rather  awkward  proce- 
dure of  counting  silos  in  order  to  esti- 
mate missiles  and  such  can  be  avoided 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  will 
alwajrs  be  a  deterrent  capacity.  That  Is 
the  essence  of  mobility:  A  small, 
mobile  missile  instead  of  this  vast,  192- 
ton  monster  that  was  never  going  to 
bemobOe. 

We  are  going  to  lose  that  very  mobil- 
ity as  an  option  that  could  produce 
stability  If  we  go  forward  as  we  are 
doing.  I  note  that  we  are  only  at  the 
first  step.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
will  go  all  the  way.  I  think  we  will  not 
if  it  sinks  in  cm  us  what  we  are  doing. 

Remember  that  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
while  not  ratified  while  not  even  voted 
on.  has  been  substantially  complied 
with.  The  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  have  learned  to  reach  agree- 
ments which  are  informal  but  are 
useful  to  both  sides  and  are  therefore 
adhered  to  as  a  source  of  stability.  We 


do  that  with  what  are  known  as  na- 
tional technical  means,  or  satellites, 
which  would  have  been  considered  in- 
tolerable invasions  of  the  privacy  (and 
in  some  sense,  the  space)  of  the  other 
party,  but  which  are  now  accepted  as  a 
source  of  stability. 

I  would  make  one  final  observation, 
and  that  Is  on  the  subject  of  "national 
wilL"  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
monbers  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. Each  of  them  is  a  fine  person  and 
many  are  known  to  me.  Some,  In  fact, 
have  been  colleagues  of  mine  in  Cabi- 
nets. 

But  where  did  this  notion  of  "na- 
tional will"  come  from?  It  makes  me 
uneasy.  A  steady  and  firm  and  predict- 
able capacity  for  self-defense,  yes. 
"National  will."  on  the  other  hand, 
evokes  ideas  that  do  not  fit  comfort- 
ably with  this  Democrat,  this  member 
of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  mean  to  say 
that  the  rest  of  the  world,  looking  at 
the  United  SUtes  with  regard  to  arma- 
ments, would  see  us  bringing  on  line 
the  Trident  (the  largest  submarine  we 
ever  conceived)  with  the  D-5,  the 
cruise  missile,  the  Pershing  II.  the 
BUdgetman  (to  come  along),  the  B-IB. 
the  Stealth. 

There  are  nations  that  would  think 
us  gone  wild  with  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. So  how  does  the  issue  of  nation- 
al will  arise  here? 

The  issue  that  arises  is  national  good 
sense,  stability,  and  predictability. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kindness 
and  patience  with  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arltansas.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuitor  from  Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  granting  me  time  to  speak  on  one 
of  the  most  monumental  issues  the 
Senate  has  ever  debated. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
genesis  of  the  MX.  You  will  recall  the 
rationale  for  it  was  that  It  was  going 
to  be  mobile  and  it  was  going  to  be 
survivable. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  will  be  nei- 
ther mobile  nor  siurivable  when  we 
put  it  in  Mlnuteman  sUos.  So  what  we 
have  here  Is  a  weapon  driving  the  ra- 
tionale for  it,  rather  than  the  ration- 
ale driving  the  procurement  of  the 
weapon  system. 

If  the  Soviets  had  some  sort  of  of- 
fensive capability  t^at  we  could  not 
counter,  we  would  start  looldng  for 
some  kind  of  weapon  system  to  do  the 
Job,  and  we  would  design  a  weapon  to 
meet  the  threat.  That  Is  the  way  de- 
fense policy  ought  to  be  established. 

But  here  we  have  a  missile  system 
that  was  In  the  advanced  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  nobody  knew  what  to 
do  with  It  unless  we  put  them  in  the 
multiple  shelters,  recommended  by 
President      Carter.      However,      the 


present  President  of  the  United  States 
said  that  scheme  was  laui^iable. 

The  truth  is  that  was  the  only  invul- 
nerable mode  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed for  the  MX  missile.  I  did  not 
like  it.  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
teving  up  Utah  and  Nevada  to  d^loy 
it  in  those  Stotes.  But.  be  that  as  it 
may,  that  was  the  only  invulnerable 
mode  for  the  missile,  and  the  Soviets 
bargained  and  signed  SALT  II  think- 
ing we  were  going  to  deploy  it  in  the 
BiPSmode. 

What  kind  of  perverse  logic  is  it  that 
says  now,  that  although  we  are  going 
to  put  it  out  there  exposed  to  the 
world,  easily  vulnerable,  somehow  or 
other  that  is  going  to  bring  the  Soviets 
to  the  bargaining  table. 

Well,  the  President  has  wanted  the 
MX.  He  does  not  like  to  spend  money 
on  anything  that  will  not  explode. 
This  is  the  earliest  missile  that  can  be 
developed,  to  balance  the  Soviets'  nu- 
clear superiority.  So  now  we  have,  as  I 
say.  the  missile  driving  all  this  nonsen- 
sical rationale  that  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  around  here  for  30  days. 

Concerning  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report.  General  Scowcroft  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  said: 

General,  is  It  not  stranse  that  you  say  In 
your  report  that  the  MX  is  an  tnvitins 
target,  our  most  lethal,  powerful  weapon 
vulnerable  to  the  most  lethal  weapon  the 
Soviets  might  want  to  drop  on  it?  And  that 
you  also  say  we  ought  to  go  to  the  Midget- 
man,  which  will  be  a  mobile,  inexpensive 
missile,  and  make  the  Soviets  spend  more  of 
their  firepower  to  knock  out  one  of  ours. 
Isn't  that  a  contradiction? 

He  said.  "I  would  call  it  a  paradox." 

What  else  did  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission say?  They  said.  "We  must 
show  our  national  resolve." 

WeU,  now,  if  $270  billion  for  1984  is 
not  a  lot  of  resolve,  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  improve  it. 

When  It  comes  to  our  strategic 
forces  demonstrating  our  national  re- 
solve, there  is  the  Trident  submarine 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  Senator 
supports:  the  D-5  missile  which  will  be 
deployed  In  1989  to  1990,  2  years  after 
the  MX.  and  wUl  do  everything  the 
MX  will  do.  The  only  difference  Lb  it 
will  be  on  submarines  and  be  surviv- 
able. 

We  are  also  building  a  variety  of 
strategic  cruise  missiles,  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  every  Senator  supports. 
The  cruise  missile  is  probably  the 
most  revolutionary  weapon  system  of 
the  century. 

And  then  there  is  the  Stealth 
bomber.  Everybody  here  Is  hot  to  get 
the  Stealth  deployed. 

The  B-1  is  in  production,  and,  inci- 
dentally, so  far  as  improving  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  f aUs  right  into  the  catego- 
ry of  the  MX.  The  two  legacies  this 
President  will  leave  is  that  he  champi- 
oned the  two  most  wasteful,  useless. 


needless,  wieapons  systems  we  have 
ever  apimved. 

Mr.  PKSklent.  OMioeniing  bargain- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  maybe  we 
ought  to  aA.  who  is  it  we  ate  having  a 
tough  time  getting  to  baigain  aerkma- 
ly?  lAbor  m$A  management  ate  always 
fighting  about  who  is  serious  about 
bargaining  and  who  is  not. 

Well,  there  was  enoui^  questiim 
here  that  taro  of  our  Oenators  whom 
we  all  reject  as  knowledgeable  on  de- 
fense issue*  wrote  the  President  and 
said,  as  one  scribe  said.  "Mr.  President, 
if  you  will  dress  up  like  an  Easter 
Bunny  we  «111  vote  for  the  MX."  The 
President  writes  ba<*  and  says.  "In  my 
heart.  I  really  believe  in  arms  controL" 
EverjlMdy  falls  all  over  themselves 
saying,  "Isri't  this  wonderful,  we  Anal- 
ly have  a  commitment  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  be  actually  believes  in  arms 
controL"  And  nothtaig  has  happened 
other  than  that  letter  since  the  MX 
was  the  lrt'g*'<"g  stock  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Nothing  else  has  happened,  exc^ 
the  President  said,  maybe  the  buOd 
down  is  a  pretty  good  concept.  But 
read  the  letter.  Bfr.  President.  I  invite 
you  to  read  the  letter  the  President 
wrote  the  two  Senators  here,  and  you 
teU  me  what  it  says. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  rabbits 
never  go  in  a  hole  when  they  do  not 
have  at  least  two  to  get  out  The  Presi- 
dent left  a  doeen  holes  to  get  out  in 
that  letter.  It  is  about  as  meaningless 
as  anything  I  have  ever  read  in  my 
life. 

ICr.  President.  I  want  to  discuss  the 
SALT  n  treaty,  which  the  President 
also  ran  against  in  1080-and  I  have 
applauded  President  Reagan  for 
changing  his  mind  on  that.  He  said  the 
SALT  II  treaty  gave  the  Soviet  Uni<m 
a  very  deelded  advantage— whoi  he 
was  a  candidate.  I  was  a  propcmmt  of 
SALT  II  and  I  am  still  a  proponent  of 
SALT  n.  and  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
you.  as  my  colleagues  know,  that  a 
year  ago.  the  President  said  if  the  So- 
viets will  oKnply  with  it.  we  will  too. 

I  took  some  comfort  from  that  But 
under  the  SALT  H  treaty,  we  are  al- 
lowed one  modification  of  a  missUe 
system  and  one  new  missae  system.  If 
there  is  no  START  treaty  as  a  result 
of  this  administration's  initiatives,  we 
either  Uve  with  SALT  II.  though  it  is 
unratified.  «r  we  violate  it  We  cannot 
abide  by  SALT  and  have  both  the  MX 
and  the  Miidgetman  because  both  sides 
can  only  have  one  new  system,  and  if 
we  build  the  MX.  we  would  have  to 
give  up  the  one  thing  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  said  we  must  have;  that  is 
the  mobile  Midgetman.  So  bear  that 
fact  in  mind  as  you  vote  for  this 
turkey. 

Mr.  President  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility is  what  we  want— we  want  the 
abiUty  to  knock  out  Soviet  targets  that 
are  hardened.  Hard  target  kUl  cvabU- 
ity  is  a  product  of  two  tilings:  Aocura- 
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ey  and  yidd.  We  have  already  upgrad- 
ed MM  of  our  550  Mlnuteman  in  mis- 
siles. We  have  put  the  Mark  13-A  war- 
head on  it  The  only  tUng  those  300 
modonlKd  Mlnuteman  missiles  do 
not  have  is  the  new  guidance  system 
called  AIRS,  which  is  the  one  we  are 
going  to  put  on  the  MX. 

If  we  put  the  AIRS  guidance  system 
on  the  300  upgraded  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles we  have  rli^t  now  we  would  have 
900  wartieads  with  hard  target  kiU  ca- 
pability, fully  as  ci^iMble  of  destroying 
a  target  as  is  the  MX  warhead.  The 
UT  warhead  has  a  little  more  yield, 
but  only  slightly  more  hard  target  kill 
capability,  certainly  not  enough  to 
make  a  measurable  difference. 

If  we  took  50  of  the  250  remaining 
Mlnuteman  in  missiles  that  have  not 
already  been  upgraded  and  put  three 
MARK  13-A  warheads  on  each,  along 
with  the  AIRS  guidance  system,  we 
would  have  a  total  of  1,050  warheads 
with  hard  target  kill  capability,  or  50 
more  than  we  are  going  to  have  with 
the  MX— at  a  cost  of  $9  to  $12  billion 
compared  with  a  minimum  of  $34  bil- 
lion for  100  MX  missiles. 

Here  is  the  real  catch.  Mr.  President 
When  President  Reagan  was  candidate 
Reagan,  he  said,  and  I  am  sure  some 
of  his  advisers  were  telling  him  this, 
that  all  the  land-based  missiles  we  had 
were  vulnerable.  You  remember  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  Tou  cannot 
get  the  White  House  to  use  that 
phrase  now.  When  President  Reagan 
was  running,  that  Is  all  they  talked 
about  the  window  of  vulnerability. 

They  said,  by  1985,  only  5  percent  of 
our  land-based  missiles  could  siu^ve  a 
nuclear  attadc  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  other  day.  the  CBO  said  that 
figure  may  be  Just  1  percent  But 
assume  5  percent  survivability.  Inci- 
dentally, General  GaMel.  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  said  In  April 
that  the  stu^val  rate  was  now  30  per- 
cent. Secretary  Weinberger,  In  Decon- 
ber.  said  the  figure  was  5  percent. 

What  are  we  to  believe?  The  truth  of 
that  is  we  have  never  fought  a  nuclear 
war  and  nobody  knows  what  will  sur- 
vive. Not  many  of  us.  that  Is  for  sure. 

Take  the  5-percent  figure  and  use 
the  Mlnuteman  III  upgrade  -versus 
MX  scenario  I  Just  gave.  If  we  deploy 
the  MTT  as  opposed  to  modernizing  the 
Mlnuteman  HI.  and  If  5  percent  of  our 
ync  missiles  survive,  we  are  going  to 
have  42  more  warheads  siwlve  than  if 
we  modernize  the  Mlnuteman.  That  Is 
42  more  surviving  warheads  for  $12 
billitm  extra,  at  least.  That  works  out 
to  about  $300  million  extra  for  each  of 
those  42  surviving  warheads,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  2,000  hard  tar- 
gets for  us  to  hit  with  those  42  war- 
heads. What  kind  of  insanity  is  this? 

Mr.  President  showing  resolve  by 
buying  a  bad  system  is  a  sorry  way  to 
show  the  flag.  Spending  $24  billion  for 
a  system  that  we  could  have  for  $9  bil- 
lion to  $12  billion  makes  no  sense. 


Building  a  wewons  system  in  order  to 
trade  it  away  makes  no  sense.  Building 
this  system,  as  I  heard  one  Congress- 
man say.  to  finally  get  this  debate  over 
with  makes  no  sense. 

Anybody  who  thinks  the  Soviet 
Union  will  ^gn  any  arms  control 
agreement  because  we  deploy  MX  is 
certainly  naive.  They  have  their  own 
agenda.  Anybody  who  doubts  their  re- 
solve to  stay  in  the  arms  race  Just  does 
not  understand  the  Soviet  mentality. 
Anybody  who  thinks  the  Soviets  are 
not  frightened  when  they  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  talk 
about  winnable  nuclear  war.  who  sees 
the  President  putting  our  biggest  mis- 
sile, our  most  expensive  missfle,  in  the 
most  vulnerable  mode— anybody  who 
thinks  that  does  not  lower  the  thresh- 
old for  nuclear  war  and  scare  hell  out 
of  the  Soviets  is  naive,  too. 

It  does  not  Just  scare  the  Soviets,  it 
scares  this  Senator. 

Anyliody  who  thinks  that  a  wevwns 
system  in  a  nonmobile  mode  Is  going 
to  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table  is  indulging  himself  In  wishful 
thinking. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
one  more  thing.  This  is  a  small  thing 
and  it  Is  very  personal,  and  I  doubt 
that  very  many  people  share  it  with 
me.  But  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  as  of- 
fended by  that  Madison  Avenue-Holly- 
wood titie  for  this  missile,  the  "peace- 
keeper," as  anything  I  have  seen.  That 
is  the  most  cynical,  callous  piece  of 
Madison  Avenue  hype  I  have  ever 
seen,  not  Just  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  but  in  my  entire  life.  To  call 
a  missile  with  10  warheads  that  will 
destroy  tens  of  millions  of  people  if 
you  drop  it  in  the  right  place,  the 
peacekeeper,  is  the  height  of  arro- 
gance. It  Is  shamef  uL 
Mr.  President  I  yield  back  such  time 

as  I  may  have  remaining^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  l>ehalf  of  Sena- 
tor PROxmaE.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
Senator  Kehhedt  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nised.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  clock  ticks  along. 
We  have  had  the  opportxmity  in  the 
past  few  days  to  address  this  issue  and 
I  believe  that  the  argiunents  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  MX  proposal  have  been 
presented  eloquently  by  a  variety  of 
my  colleagues.  I  realize  that  now,  as 
we  get  closer  to  the  time  for  the  vote, 
it  certainly  will  be  an  uphill  battie  for 
those  of  us  who  have  opposed  the  MX 
from  the  beginning  and  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  latest  proposal 
for  this  weapons  system.  But  it  Is  still 
Important  that  the  opposing  argu- 
ments l>e  made  as  clearly  and  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  because,  should  the 
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of  the  United  States  dedde 

to  move  ahead  with  the  MX.  which  I 
believe  It  will.  I  do  not  believe  It  will 
streiwthen  our  natlofial  aeeurlty.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  enhanw  the  poed- 
bOitj  for  meanlncful  anna  eontroL 

I  do  not  believe,  aa  those  who  sup- 
port the  mlHile  claim,  that  It  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  new  Upartisan 
mirlt. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  moves 
to  this  vote  on  MX.  it  is  essential  to 
see  where  we  are  headed  In  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  policy.  As  we  entered  the 
19M>'s.  the  United  States  was  faced 
with  an  Inereaslncly  serious  challenge 
from  an  Increasingly  powerful  adver- 
sary. The  Soviet  Unkm  had  dedicated 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  to  enhanc- 
ing its  miUtary  might  and  its  ability  to 
project  that  might  around  the  globe. 
In  the  United  States,  as  we  monitored 
this  threat,  we  developed  a  consensus 
to  increase  our  own  security  efforts. 
We  were  committed,  as  a  Nation,  to 
maintain  peace  and  stability  through  a 
steady  and  balanced  buildup  of  our 
Armed  Pnces.  But  just  as  this  cmuen- 
sus  began  to  develop,  we  heard  the 
highest  officials  of  our  Nation  down- 
grade American  military  strength  and 
declare  to  the  world  that  we  were  no 
longer  second  to  none,  but  that  we  had 
suddenly  become  second  to  one— the 
Soviet  Union.  The  national  consensus 
to  enhance  our  defense  capability 
through  steady,  measured  growth  was 
shattered  by  those  who  claimed  a 
TTB"*****  for  vast  new  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending,  including  a  massive 
buildup  of  our  nuclear  forces.  The  MX 
missile  has  become  a  symbol  of  this 
shattered  consensus. 

Vat  3  years,  the  President  has 
claimed,  incwrectly.  that  the  United 
States  is  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  every  significant  measure  of  mili- 
tary strength.  He  has  created  a  per- 
ceptkm  abroad  that  America  is  weali; 
he  has  bolstered  the  confidence  of  our 
enemies  and  undermined  that  of  our 
allies. 

Tet.  when  we  have  questioned  his 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  his  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  none  have  been  willing  to 
trade  our  strategic  forces  for  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

StOl.  President  Reagan  has  persisted 
in  rt^twiiwg  that  the  Soviets  could  con- 
fidently destroy  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bility in  a  first  strike  against  our  vul- 
n^atde  land-based  ICBM's.  And  when 
this  wlndow-of-vulnerability  argument 
failed  to  marshal  support  for  the  MX. 
the  President  appointed  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  find  a  new  Justification. 

The  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission provides  the  clearest  evidence 
to  date  that  not  even  members  of  the 
Reagan  administration  can  agree  on 
why  we  need  the  MX.  PIrst.  the  report 
concludes  that  although  our  land- 
based  missiles  may  be  vulnerable,  the 
Soviets  would  not  launch  an  attack 


against  than  for  fear  of  retaliation  by 
our  more  survlvable  submarine-based 
missOes  and  strategic  bombers. 

Many  experts  agree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. Indeed,  the  wlndow-of -vulnerabO- 
Ity  theory  has  always  been  greeted 
with  skepticism,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  other  elements  of  the 
triad  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  conclusion  it 
seemed  logical  that  the  MX  was  a  mis- 
take as  were  all  of  the  Rube  Goldberg 
schemes  for  making  it  invulnerable. 

But  the  administration  and  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  f allied  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  logic.  Instead 
of  rejecting  the  MX.  they  argue  that 
we  must  deploy  it  to  demonstrate  na- 
tional will  and  resolve— the  same  wiU 
and  resolve  that  have  been  under- 
mined by  irresponsible  claims  that  we 
are  militarily  Inferior. 

Ironically,  to  deploy  this  missile  now 
will  make  us  weaker,  not  stronger. 
Whereas  the  Soviets  have  little  or  no 
incentive  to  atta<A  our  Minuteman 
missiles  in  their  silos,  the  MX.  by 
posing  a  first-strike  threat  to  their 
land-based  systems,  will  increase  the 
incentive  for  the  SovieU  to  attack  the 
United  States  in  a  crisis.  And  new  data 
from  the  Air  Force  reveals  that  Just  as 


To  a  great  extent  those  choices  and 
decisions  are  going  to  be  left  to  the 
world  of  computers,  which  have  been 
known  to  fail.  Over  a  period  of  20 
month*,  this  country  experienced 
more  than  140  computer  failurea.  some 
of  which  indicated  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  nuclear  attack.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  these  new  weapons  systems, 
we  are  moving  into  an  entirely  new  era 
of  greater  Insecurity. 

As  we  do  that,  we  also  have  to  ask 
ourselves,  how  are  other  nations  that 
have  the  capability  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  going  to 
react?  What  has  happened  to  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  con- 
tained in  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf eration 
Treaty  in  which  this  Nation  pledged  to 
the  world  community  that  it  was  gotaig 
to  use  its  influence  to  try  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  weapons  around  the 
globe? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

ttx.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  an  additional  8  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  8  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  MX  has  also 
become  a  symbol  of  what  is  wrong 


we  begin  to  deploy  the  MX  in  the  late  .  with   this   administration's  proposals 


1980's.  Soviet  improvements  in  missile 
accuracy  may  destroy  all  but  1  percent 
of  our  fixed-silo,  land-based  missile 
force.  One  percent  of  100  lex's  is  1 
surviving  missile. 

The  most  significant  contribution 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
has  made  to  bipartisanship  is  to  close 
the  window  of  vulnerability.  But  by 
staying  the  course  on  the  MX.  the 
Commission  has  invited  a  new  and 
even  more  destabilizing  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  MX 
is  a  first-strike  threat  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Once  MX  missiles  are 
deployed,  there  is  more  pressure  on 
both  nations  to  adopt  a  "use  them  or 
lose  them"  psychology.  Indeed,  some 
Pentagon  officials  admitted  as  much 
when  they  testified  that  in  the  brave 
new  MX  world,  the  United  States 
might  have  to  move  to  a  "launch  on 
warning"  strategy  in  order  to  prevent 
the  MX  missile  from  being  destroyed 
in  a  Soviet  strike. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  no  longer  talk- 
ing about  the  number  of  hours  that  it 
would  take  bombers  to  fly  to  the  bor- 
ders of  our  adversaries,  as  we  did  at 
the  time  of  World  War  II.  Warning 
time  has  been  reduced  by  ICBM's  to  a 
matter  of  maybe  25  or  30  minutes.  And 
with  the  introduction  of  other  new 
weapon  systems,  we  will  reduce  that 
time  to  Just  a  handful  of  minutes,  to  4 
or  5  or  6  minutes,  during  which  the 
leaders  of  countries  are  going  to  have 
to  make  life  and  death  choices  that 
WiU  affect  whole  populations. 


for  a  massive  military  buildup.  Their 
schemes,  which  entail  the  largest 
peacetime  increase  in  the  military 
budget  in  our  history,  amount  to 
spending  for  the  sake  of  spending, 
without  clearly  stating  what  defense 
strategy  we  are  pursuing,  and  without 
explaining  why  particular  weapons  are 
needed. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  that  we  should  be 
heartened  by  the  new  statements,  the 
new  declarations,  and  the  recent  let- 
ters that  have  been  sent  by  this  Presi- 
dent to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
indicating  that  he  will  alter  his  negoti- 
ating strategy  or  consider  new  alterna- 
tives such  as  the  build-down  proposal 
at  Geneva  once  the  MX  is  funded. 

I  think  we  need  much  more  than 
merely  a  statement  of  interest  in  alter- 
ing our  bargaining  position  from  the 
President.  What  does  this  new  interest 
in  serious  arms  control  say  about  the 
sincerity  of  the  past  ban^lnlng  posi- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration?  I 
think  the  past  bargaining  position  of 
the  United  States  has  been  proven  a 
failure  by  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  frus- 
trated by  lack  of  progress  and  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  inquired  of  our  negotiators, 
time  and  again,  about  what  initiatives 
have  been  offered  and  what  progress 
has  been  made,  only  to  receive  nega- 
tive answers. 

Why  should  we  believe  the  willing- 
ness of  a  President  to  state  that  his 
administration  is  going  to  adjust  anew 


Its  poslttons  at  Geneva  Just  because  It 
obtains  apmoval  for  the  MX?  I  find 
•ooeptance  <tf  this  new  commitment  a 
real  flight  tttto  fantasy  land.  It  is  vat- 
tainly  not  the  kind  of  — siirsnfe  thti 
Senatcv  Is  prepared  to  aooept.  given 
the  fact  thi^  this  President  haa  hem 
opposed  to  every  arma^ontnl  agree- 
ment the  United  States  has  signed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Congress  ik  beginning  to  undostand 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
abdicated  lti|  reoonslbillty  on  natlimal 
security  by  advocating  a  hlank-che(± 
military  buildup.  It  Is  up  to  Congress, 
thnef oro.  to  set  our  defense  ivlorlties 
straight,  before  the  current  round  of 
excessive  spending  further  distorts  our 
economy  and  further  undermines  a  re- 
qionsible  defense  policy. 

Although  the  BCX  deployed  In  fixed 
silos  will  be  vulnerable,  the  admlnis- 
trati<m  claims  that  we  need  It  as  an  ex- 
pression of  national  determination. 
This  argument  amounts  to  an  admis- 
sion that  whUe  MX  is  not  the  best 
military  option,  failure  to  deploy  the 
missile  will  be  seen  around  the  world 
as  a  blink  bfir  the  United  States  in  the 
ongoing  game  of  nuclear  diicken  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
have  admowledged  that  the  only 
virtue  of  the  MX  is  to  cmvinoe  the  So- 
viets and  our  European  allies  that  the 
United  StaOes  can  carry  through  with 
a  decision  to  deploy  new  land-based 
missUes.  But  who  is  going  to  be  im- 
pressed by  a  decision  to  go  forward 
with  an  inherently  flawed  and  vulner- 
able military  system  whose  lade  of 
merit  will  not  fool  any  Soviet  defense 
strategist?  By  what  logic  is  the  wrcmg 
decision  on  MX  seen  to  be  better  than 
the  right  decision? 

There  is  no  concrete  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  worried  about  the  vul- 
nerable MX.  compared  with  other  new 
weapons  such  as  Trident  n  missiles 
and  Stealth  bombers  that  the  United 
States  currently  has  on  line  or  is  de- 
veloping, and  that  truly  exploit  our 
technologioal  superiority.  And  there  is 
no  evidence  that  our  NATO  allies  will 
be  more  impressed  by  deployment  of 
the  MX  thkn  by  the  suooessful  negoti- 
ation of  sn  arms-control  agreement 
that  brings  stability  to  East-West  rela- 
tions and  reduces  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
demonstrate  our  resolve  by  enhancing 
the  effectiteness  of  our  land-based  nu- 
clear weapons,  then  we  should  exam- 
ine cost-effective  alternatives  to  the 
MX. 

Senator  Boixnios.  Senator  Bumpdis. 
and  I  have  outlined  proposals  to 
insure  an  effective  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  tn  the  absence  of  the  MX. 
Foregoing  MX  does  not  mean  aban- 
doning ICBM  modemtetlon.  By  up- 
grading oor  current  Minuteman  m 
force  with  a  new  guidance  system,  by 


providing  It  with  comparable  capabil- 
ity to  the  MX  at  half  the  cost,  we  can 
prove  that  we  have  not  only  natioiud 
wm.  but  commonsense  as  welL  By  sc- 
cderatlng  development  of  a  small, 
■ini^warhead  mobile  missUe.  we  can 
■ignfieantly  convllcate  the  plans  of 
the  Kremlin's  nuclear  strategists  and 
make  faster  progress  toward  true  pro- 
tection for  our  land-based  missiles  of 
the  future. 

In  its  desperate  attempt  to  salvage 
the  MX.  the  Reagan  administration 
has  also  resorted  to  another  argument 
that  ultimately  rests  on  perceptions— 
f.^^fc  the  new  missile  is  needed  to  shore 
up  our  bargaining  position  in  arms- 
control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  1b  a  curious  argument  from  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  already  de- 
clared that  MX  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip,  that  there  is  no  condition  under 
which  It  will  be  put  on  the  bargaining 
table  in  Geneva.  Since  the  MX  wiU  not 
be  traded  away,  we  should  be  clear  on 
another  point— while  the  United 
States  builds  its  VOL  missiles,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  stand  idly  by.  As 
recent  history  demonstrates,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  prepared  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  match  us  in  every  stage  of  the 
nuclear-arms  race— step  by  step,  war- 
head by  warhead.  missUe  by  missile. 
Tet,  the  MX  missile  commits  us  to  the 
senseless  pursuit  of  this  phantom  of 
nuclear  superiority. 

What  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
seems  to  be  arguing  is  that  the  only 
way  to  induce  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
their  land-based  MIRVd  weapons  and 
shift  to  single-warhead  ICBM's  is  to 
put  their  current  forces  at  greater  risk 
by  deploying  the  BCX.  But  under  the 
current  plan  to  deploy  100  MX  mis- 
siles, a  large  portion  of  the  Soviet 
land-based  forces  will  still  survive  a 
first  strike  by  the  United  States.  What 
conceivable  incentive  will  the  Soviets 
have  to  reduce  their  ICBM's  and  risk 
mairing  all  of  them  hostage  to  a  poten- 
tial UJ3.  first  strike? 

It  appears  that  the  administration 
has  actually  been  using  BCX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  with  Congress,  not  with 
the  Soviets.  There  are  many  Members 
of  this  Chamber  who  concede  that 
BCX  is  a  bad  idea,  but  believe  it  is  a 
price  worth  paying  to  wean  the  admin- 
istration away  from  an  unrestained 
nuclear  race.  While  I  commend  and 
admire  the  efforts  of  various  col- 
leagues to  secure  a  commitment  from 
President  Reagan.  I  find  his  response 

to  this  effort  unconvincing.       

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Nuwh  on 
BCay  12.  President  Reagan  promised  to 
review  his  START  proposal.  He  says 
he  is  "ciurently  examining  the  struc- 
tue  of  a  build-down  proposal."  This  Is 
not  a  pledge  to  negotiate  a  new  pro- 
posal, or  even  to  revise  the  current 
nonnegotlable  START  proposal.  It  is  a 
Scarlett  O'Hara  performance— he  will 
think  arms  control  tomorrow,  while  he 
builds  MX  today. 


Bfr.  President.  MX  is  not  social  secu- 
rity. It  is  entirely  inappropriate  to 
treat  this  fundamental  issue  of  war  or 
peace  in  the  nuclear  age  as  a  subject 
for  a  qDlit-the-difference  compromiser 
between  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion; and  that  is  basically  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do:  Give  something  to 
those  who  support  the  MX  and  give 
something  to  those  who  want  arms 
control  with  a  single-warhead  BCldget- 
man  ICBBL  Give  something  to  both  so 
we  can  build  a  kind  of  consensus.  Even 
though  both  those  caaaeB^  are  com- 
pletely inconsistent,  we  are  being 
asked  to  accept  them  in  the  same 
pacluge.  Those  who  favor  a  BCidget- 
man  ICBM  are  asked  to  swallow  hard 
and  accept  this  whole  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imwise  and  makes  no  sense 
to  do  so. 

Almost  every  line  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report  except  the  bott<Hn 
line  reeks  of  opposition  to  BCX.  The 
President  has  properly  embraced  the 
small-missile  proposal  and  the  other- 
wise recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. But  BCX  is  not  a  proper  consola- 
tion prize  for  the  administration's  wiU- 
ingness  to  consider  ccmipromlse  in 
other  areas. 

When  the  first  BCX  comes  off  the 
production  line,  we  will  stiU  have  to 
live  with  this  weapon  and  the  new 
problems  it  creates  for  nationlft  securi- 
ty. Let  us  have  no  illusions:  No  matter 
how  it  is  packaged,  deployment  of  BCX 
is  a  needless  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  that  makes  arms  control  even 
more  remote  than  it  seems  today.  Con- 
gress should  have  the  courage  to  do 
what  the  Commission  faUed  to  do.  We 
should  put  this  missile  out  of  its 
misery.  We  should  reject  BCX  now. 
before  it  is  too  late. 

BCr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  BCaryland. 

BCr.  BCATHIAS.  BCr.  President,  there 
is  more  psychology  than  strategy  in 
this  issue  at  this  time  and  at  this  point 
in  the  development  of  the  BCX. 

First,  there  is  a  desire  to  have  the 
United  States  m>pear  generaUy  strong 
and  confident.  There  Is  a  corollary 
wish  to  avoid  looking  weak  and  vacU- 
lating  in  the  specific  treatment  of  BCX. 
Third,  there  is  a  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
vide a  lure  for  both  superpowers  to 
abandon  large  BdRVd  missiles. 
Fourth,  the  arms  control  aspects  of 
the  Scowcroft  report  have  awakened 
the  hope  that  we  can  encourage  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  take  a  new  look  at 
arms  control  and  embrace  a  kind  of 
creeping  evangelism  of  peace.  Fifth 
and  finally,  we  want  to  do  all  of  these 
things  without  arousing  either  the 
fear,  the  anger  or  the  opportunism  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  without  stimu- 
lating Russian  adrenalin  to  make  a 
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that  further  fuels 
the  anni  race. 

On  the  ■ubrtintlve  stde.  the  Com- 
mlMtftn'if  reoommendatioo.  In  the  lim- 
iriest  temv.  I>  to  add  extra  fire  power 
to  an  f¥litln»  weapom  system.  The 
TutnerabOltles  of  the  system  will  not 
chance.  But  the  mtasOea  that  survive  a 
first  strike  will  be  more  powerful  to  re- 
taliate than  the  Mlnuteman  missOes. 
How  many  would  survive  Is  specula- 
tive, but  that  is  a  speculation  that 
would  dve  pause  to  any  Soviet  general 
with  a  first  strike  on  his  mind. 

Since  this  is  only  a  milepost  on  the 
road  to  IfZ  deployment.  I  am  reluc- 
tantly willlnc  to  scree  to  this  appro- 
priation, but  only  on  one  condition. 
Since  there  is  a  major  psychological 
elonent  in  the  issue,  there  must  be 
iwocress  on  that  side  before  we  reach 
the  next  milepost.  The  administration 
must  ivoduce  some  evidence  that  it 
understands  the  distinction  between 
arms  reduction  and  arms  control  and 
is  willlnc  to  adopt  a  new  arms  control 
and  disarmament  strategy  which 
imxnises  greater  hope  for  success  than 
present  positions. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  pro- 
posed funding  for  the  MX  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missUe  (ICBM)  pro- 
gram. In  the  face  of  unprecedented 
Soviet  global  expansionism  and  un- 
precedented Soviet  military  spending, 
the  United  States  must  summon  the 
national  wiU  and  the  national  re- 
sources to  strength^  our  capability  to 
defoid  our  precious  heritage  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  real  deterrence  means 
the  ability  of  this  Republic  to  deny 
Soviet  war  objectives.  Real  deterrence 
is  based  upon  the  marshaling  of  our 
material  and  spiritiul  resources 
behind  a  sound  strategy  and  building  a 
sound  and  effective  military  force 
structure.  The  MX  program  proposed 
by  President  Reagan  is  an  effective 
contribution  to  our  national  defense. 

THBIIAO  WOKU 

Our  strategic  missile  forces  have  not 
been  designed  to  destroy  the  strategic 
missile  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  fact. 
Why?  The  answer  is  that  the  false  and 
unsound  doctrine  of  mutual  aasived 
destruction  (MAD)  which  was  con- 
jured up  in  ivory  tower  think  tanks 
such  as  the  Rand  Corp.  and  entered 
into  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon. 

This  doctrine  foolishly  supposes  that 
the  military  strategists  and  planners 
in  the  Soviet  Union  think  precisely  as 
those  in  the  United  States  who  have 
pmnoted  the  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion doctrine.  Simply  put.  they  assume 
that  Soviet  military  strategists  and 
planners  are  a  mirror  image  believing 
in  the  fundamental  concept  of  holding 


majOT  population  centers  hostage  to 
nuclear  blackmail 

Central  to  their  idea  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  population  centers  be  left 
undefended  from  nuclear  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  the  MAD  advocates,  if  mil- 
lions of  innocent  civilians  are  held 
hostage  in  undefended  population  cen- 
ters this  so-called  balance  of  terror 
would  assure  stability. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this 
doctrine  is  immoral  and  that  it  imper- 
ils our  national  security.  The  doctrine 
is  immoral  because  it  is  baaed  upon 
the  needless  destruction  of  innocent 
civilian  populations.  It  imperils  our  na- 
tional security  because  it  does  not  put 
at  risk  the  sinews  of  the  Soviet  war- 
fighting  machine:  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
sile installations.  Soviet  military  in- 
stallations, Soviet  industry  essential  to 
war.  and  Soviet  command  and  control 
installations  both  military  and  civilian. 

THXEXAL  WOKLD 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  never  operated 
under  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  demonstate  this.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  designed  its  strategic 
missile  forces  to  destroy  our  strategic 
missile  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  spent  billions  of 
rubles  to  develop  their  military  capa- 
bilities across  the  board.  They  have 
been  spending  at  least  16  percent  of 
their  GNP  currently,  as  opposed  to  12 
percent  in  1970.  to  develop  their  war- 
fighting  capabilities.  We  have  been 
qtendlng  only  6  percent  of  our  ONP 
on  defense. 

By  1965  the  Soviet  Union  had  a 
counterforce  capability  in  Europe  and 
Asia  with  its  S&-A  and  SS-5  medium 
range  ballistic  missiles  (MRBM).  Now, 
the  Soviets  have  deployed  the  SS-20 
missiles  which  give  them  a  capability 
against  hardened  targets  in  Europe 
and  Asia  such  as  French  and  Chinese 
missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  a  ca- 
pability against  hardened  targets  in 
these  United  States  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latest  models  of  their 
SS-17.  SS-18,  and  SS-19  ICBM  sys- 
tems. The  Soviets  have  tested  two  new 
generations  of  ICBM's  and  will  be  test- 
ing two  more  generations  of  ICBM's  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  fact  that  between  70  and  80 
percent  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  warhead 
inventory  has  a  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility while  we  in  these  United  States 
have  only  a  minimal  capability  against 
hardened  Soviet  targets.  Indeed,  we 
have  not  had  an  across-the-board  stra- 
tegic modernization  since  1965. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  systematically 
hardened  its  key  centers  of  military 
value.  The  Soviet  Union  has  hardened 
not  only  its  missile  silos  but  also  mili- 
tary and  civilian  command  and  control 
sites.  The  Soviet  Union  has  hardened 
its    essential    industrial    sites.    The 


Soviet  Union  has  developed  its  capa- 
bilities tat  evacuation  and  civil  de- 
fense. The  Soviet  Union  has  a  pro- 
gram to  diaperae  a  wide  variety  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assets. 

Given  these,  and  other.  Soviet  ef- 
forts, there  are  great  asymmetries 
today  in  the  targeting  field  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We.  therefore,  must  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  Insure  that  we 
have  a  counterforce  capability  agpalnst 
the  full  array  of  Soviet-hardened  tar- 
gets. 

WHY  WSmSDMX 

The  only  way  that  we  can  achieve 
real  deterrence  is  to  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  deny  Soviet  war  objectives  by 
placing  at  risk  the  sinews  of  the  Soviet 
war  machine.  This  means  that  we  need 
a  capability  against  hardened  Soviet 
military  and  military  related  assets 
that  are  essential  to  the  achievement 
of  Soviet  war  aims. 

Rather  than  having  a  capability  to 
needlessly  destroy  civilian  population 
centers  and  inessential  industrial  sites, 
we  need  to  develop  a  truly  effective 
counterforce  capability  against  hard- 
ened Soviet  targets. 

Senators  need  not  be  reminded  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Harold  Brown,  the  previous  ad- 
ministration changed  our  nuclear 
strategy.  Presidential  Directive  59 
(PD-^9)  replaced  the  false  and  un- 
sound mutual  assured  destruction  doc- 
trine with  the  realistic  strategy  of  de- 
nying Soviet  war  aims.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  maintained  this  re- 
ali^ic  strategy.  The  strategy  is.  there- 
fore, bipartisan  in  nature. 

Owing  to  the  mutual  assured  de- 
struction doctrine,  however,  our  stra- 
tegic force  posture  is  not  up  to  the  Job 
of  putting  Soviet  warf  ighting  capabili- 
ties at  risk.  Therefore,  we  need  to  de- 
velop our  inventory  of  strategic  assets 
to  fit  our  new  strategy  and  make  it  ef- 
fective. 

Our  submarine  laimched  ballistic 
missile  (SLBM)  force  has  little  value 
against  hardened  Soviet  targets.  Why? 
These  Poseidon  missiles  were  purpose- 
ly designed  to  minimize  their  accuracy 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  unsound  MAD 
doctrine. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  Poseidon  mis- 
siles must  be  updated  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  new  stellar  guidance  equip- 
ment to  improve  their  accuracy  and 
hence  their  capability. 

Our  Mlnuteman  ICBM  force,  intro- 
duced in  1965-66,  was  also  spedficaUy 
designed  to  minimize  its  capability 
agi^nst  hardened  Soviet  targets. 
A^dn.  the  design  was  adopted  to  fit 
the  unsound  MAD  doctrine.  Fortu- 
nately, our  Mlnuteman  ICBM  force  is 
being  improved  under  the  Mlnuteman 
III-A  program.  Nonetheless,  we  still 
must  go  forward  with  the  MX  pro- 
gram in  order  to  provide  our  great 
Nation   with   a   necessary    capability 


acainat  hardened  Soviet  taneCa.  The 
MX  prograia  we  should  note,  will  only 
partially  r^laoe  the  Mtanitflman  in- 
vmUHry;  but  such  a  replacement  is  ab- 
solutely easetitlal  f <»-  our  deterrent  ca^ 
pabOlty. 

We  cannot  r«ly  on  our  strategic 
bomber  Uaot.  which  is  M  yean  old.  to 
penetrate  Soviet  def enaea  and  to  kill 
hardened  Soviet  targets.  We  need  to 
modemlae  this  force. 

It  is  fssri^lal  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Soviet  Onion  did  not  have  the 
technology  fbr  an  effective  air  defaaae 
Bg»itMrf.  our  strategic  bomber  forces 
during  the  1960's  and  107O'i.  Reoognla- 
Ing  this,  the  Soviets  have  invested 
massive  amounts  of  rubles  to  develop 
their  air  def  tense  capabOlty  in  ordo-  to 
deny  our  strategic  bomber  forces.  The 
Soviets  are  deploying  the  8A-10  mls- 
sOe  system.  The  Soviets  have  deployed 
the  lo(A-down/shootrdown  Foxbat  air- 
craft. The  Soviets  are  working  on  the 
development  of  their  own  AWAC8 
system.  It  i»  a  fact  that  the  Soviets 
want  to  make  the  1980'8  the  decade  of 
their  supremacy  in  air  defense  so  that 
they  can  deny  our  strategic  bomber 
deterrent. 

In  the  face  of  this  maarive  Soviet 
effort  in  air  defense,  we  can  only  hCH»e 
that  the  hew  and  yet  unproven 
Stealth  program  can  restore  the  viabil- 
ity of  our  strategic  bomber  deterrent. 

Mr.  President.  whUe  we  have  finally 
adopted  a  realistic  deterrence  strategy, 
in  a  bipartisan  manner,  we  do  not  yet 
have  the  strategic  force  posture  with 
which  to  in^Dlement  this  new  strategy. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  designed  and 
built  its  strategic  missile  forces  to  de- 
stroy our  strategic  missile  forces.  We 
must  devetop  our  strategk:  missile 
force  in  order  to  achieve  real  deter- 
rence by  having  the  capability  to  pui 
at  risk  the  sinews  of  the  Soviet  war 
machine  and  so  deny  the  masters  of 
the  KremllA  their  war  objectives. 

The  MX  program  provides  these 
United  States  with  a  capability  against 
hardened  Soviet  targets.  The  MX 
system  is  a  system  that  we  need  in 
order  to  break  out  of  the  weapons  in- 
ventory whdch  was  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  assured  destructionlsts.  The 
yrx  program  helps  to  ivovlde  the  ca- 
pability that  our  new  and  realistic 
strategic  doctrine  requires,  and  I 
strongly  urfe  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  vital  program. 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  eloquent  address  last  year  before 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  London.  President  Reagan 
noted  that  "If  history  teaches  any- 
thing, it  te«ches  (that)  self-delusion  in 
the  face  of  unpleasant  facts  is  folly." 

Any  decMon  on  the  convlex  and 
controversial  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  deptoy  the  MX  missile  must  be 
based  on  an  objective  assessment  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  sice,  nature. 
and  immediacy  of  the  threat  which 


deployment     is     intended     to 
counter. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup  over  the 
past  90  years  has  been  relentless.  It 
continues  today  and  long  ago  exceeded 
what  any  reasonable  person  would 
deem   necessary    for   defensive   pur- 


In  the  recently  issued  booklet  enti- 
tled "Soviet  Military  Power."  it  was 
stated  that: 

mitary  power  continues  to  be  the  princi- 
pal Instniment  of  Soviet  expansimiist  policy 
.  .  .  there  is  no  sign  of  abatement  of  the 
aoope  of  the  buildup.  They  have  been  read- 
led  for  war  at  any  level  and  at  any  time. 
Doctrine,  ■tructure  and  offensive  posture 
combine  to  constitute  a  threat  of  direct  mili- 
tary action  that  is  of  unprecedented  propor- 


We  Ignore  these  unpleasant  facts 
ady  at  our  grave  peril.  Mr.  President. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces,  which  deserves  a  vote  of 
thM»fc«  from  our  Nation,  while  recog- 
nising the  Soviet  threat,  noted  in  its 
repcMtthat: 

Neither  time  nor  history  is  on  the  side  of 
large,  centralized  autocratic  systems  that 
seek  to  achieve  and  maintain  control  over 
all  avMCts  of  the  lives  of  many  diverse  peo- 
Ides  .  .  .  moral  neutrality  and  indifference 
or  aoquieacence  in  the  face  of  Soviet  efforts 
to  expand  their  military  and  political  power 
.  .  .  ultimately  Increase  the  risic  of  war. 

There  can  be  no  equivocation.  liCr. 
President,  no  evasion  of  the  choice;  no 
moral  neutrality  or  blindness  to  the 
need  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  world  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments, to  face  its  responsibilities 
and  to  reassume  its  place  as  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  what  more  and  more  ap- 
pears to  be  a  paralysis  of  spirit  and 
wlU  by  the  Congress.  We  have  been  de- 
bating a  basing  mode  for  the  BfX  for  6 
years  or  more  without  a  decision:  we 
vn)ai«ntly  are  incapable  of  taking  the 
actions  which  are  so  urgently  needed 
and  are  clearly  in  our  own  best  inter- 
ests in  Central  America:  we  diligently 
subject  every  defense  budget  item  to 
intense  microanalysis  but  continue  to 
let  overall  Federal  spending  rise  to  ex- 
travagant levels. 

It  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  Mr. 
President,  to  demonstrate  such  irre- 
solve  and  indecision  in  the  face  of  a 
watching  world.  One  need  look  no  fur- 
ther into  history  than  last  years  Falk- 
lands  war  to  find  the  results  of  such 
vacillation  and  miscalculation.  The  sig- 
nals sent  by  Great  Britain  and  Argen- 
tina convinced  the  former  that  there 
would  never  be  an  effort  to  seize  the 
islands  by  force  and  convinced  the 
latter  that  there  never  would  be  an 
effort  moimted  over  7.000  miles  of 
open  sea  to  retake  them.  And  so  a  war 
began. 

So,  Bfir.  President,  we  should  clearly 
signal  our  resolve  and  approve  the 
package  of  recommendations  made  in 
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the  Scowcroft  report,  including  the 
prompt  d^loyment  of  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  existing  Mlnuteman  silos. 

This  demonstration  of  national  will 
and  cohesion,  in  the  words  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  will  remedy 
the  existing  imbalance  in  prompt, 
haid-target  kill  capability  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
arsenals.  Deployment  of  the  MX  will 
decrease  the  already,  admittedly  low. 
chances  of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  BCX  de- 
ployment wOl  provide  important  im- 
provements in  range,  payload.  and  ac- 
curacy over  the  ciirrently  deployed 
f(Hve.  It  has  quick  availability  and 
minimal  environmental  impact.  It  pro- 
vides inuwrtant  arms  control  negotia- 
tion leverage. 

Most  Importantly,  deployment  of 
the  MX  and  the  strong  signal  that  It 
will  send  will  limit  Soviet  advances 
that  would  otherwise  be  undertaken 
because  Soviet  leaders  were  embold- 
ened by  the  current  strategic  superior- 
ity they  enjoy  in  their  ICBM  forces, 
and  because  failure  to  deploy  the  MX 
would  be  read  by  the  Soviets  as  an  In- 
dication that  the  U.S.  lacks  the  will  to 
challenge  their  military  expansion. 

In  other  words,  as  stated  in  the 
Commission's  report: 

In  a  world  in  which  the  balance  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  could  be  isolated  and  kept 
distinctly  apart  from  all  other  calculations 
about  relations  between  nations  and  the 
credibility  of  conventional  military  power,  a 
nuclear  imbalance  would  have  little  impor- 
tance unless  it  were  so  massive  as  to  tempt 
an  aggressor  to  launch  nuclear  war.  But  the 
worid  in  which  we  must  live  with  the  Sovi- 
ets is.  sadly,  one  in  which  their  own  aness- 
mentB  of  these  trends,  and  hence  their  cal- 
culatiMis  of  overaU  advantage,  influence 
heavily  the  vigor  with  which  they  exercise 
their  power. 

The  elements  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission package,  like  the  elements  of 
the  triad  itself,  must  be  taken  togeth- 
er and  considered  as  a  whole.  Deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  WiU  strengthen  the 
land  based  leg  of  the  triad.  The  con- 
tinued modernization  of  the  sea  and 
air  legs  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
move  toward  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments and  smaller,  more  stable  single 
warhead  ICBM's.  Research  on  ABM 
systems  and  hardening  concepts  as 
well  as  Improvements  to  command  and 
control  programs  are  also  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  Commission's  reoMnmen- 
dations. 

The  triad  concept  was  as  much  a 
result  of  an  evolution  as  it  was  a  plan. 
But  it  has  served  the  cause  of  peace 
well  and  its  demonstrated  capabilities 
should  be  maintained  and  strength- 
ened through  the  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

The  interdependence  of  the  triad 
legs  is  the  key  to  understanding  the 
concept  and  is  key  to  understanding 
why  it  is  so  important  to  upgrade  the 
land  based  ICBM  force  with  the  MX 
missile. 
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BMh  element  brines  unique  eharac- 
tertatlei  to  the  overmll  deterrent  pack- 
•ce.  SMh  element  hM  stren«ths  and 
■letiifMfi  Submarinee  can  stay  sub- 
merted  and  hidden  for  months,  thus 
pron^ding  a  xtmm  force  although 
rfimmiinirff^***"  is  at  times  difficult: 
aircraft,  although  slow,  can  be 
launched  on  warning  but  can  be  re- 
trieved: land  baaed  ICBM's  are  accu- 
rate and  iirompt  but  are  vulnerable. 

Nowhere  has  this  mutually  rein- 
forced strength  been  better  described 
tiHmn  in  the  Commission  report  where 
the  difficulties  that  the  Soviets  would 
encounter  in  planning  a  strike  against 
UJS.  air  and  land  components  were  de- 
scribed. 

The  modernisation  program  outlined 
by  the  CommissicHi  will  ctmf  use.  ctun- 
plicate,  and  otmfound  the  Soviet  ef- 
ftvts  in  planning,  in  research  and  de- 
velopmoit.  in  targeting  philosophy, 
and  in  other  ways.  Uncertainty,  as 
noted  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chair- 
man. General  Veasey.  in  his  testimony 
bef<»e  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  deterrent  value. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  considered  and 
examined  the  proposed  alternatives  to 
deployment  of  the  MX  and.  in  my 
view,  they  do  not  measure  up.  This  in 
ai>ite  of  the  fact  that  I  undertooli  that 
review  in  a  determined  effort  to  find 
an  alternative.  None  of  them,  however, 
profvlde  the  capabilities  of  the  MX 
within  the  same  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Some  are  cheaper,  at  least  in  initial 
outlays  but  this  is  not  a  matter  where 
we  win  well  serve  the  American  people 
by  trying  to  get  by  on  the  cheap.  Cost 
is  a  factor  and  a  consideration,  certain- 
ly, but  it  should  not  be  the  primary 
ccmsideration  in  determining  how  to 
vote  on  the  issue. 

In  fact,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Town,  during  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  indicated  that  he  believed 
there  would  be  little  savings  from  can- 
cellation of  the  MX  because  there 
would  be  such  a  critical  need  to  use 
those  moneys  elsewhere  within  the  de- 
fense budget.  So  it  is  false  economy  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  vote  against  the 
MX  in  the  beUef  that  that  vote  will 
result  in  significant  defense  spending 
reductions. 

The  MX  has  had  the  support  of  four 
Presidents,  six  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
the  Jcrint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  majori- 
ty of  Congress  over  many  years.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  aU  the  technical 
documentation  on  such  obtuse  matters 
as  nuclear  wemwnry,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  useful  information  available  which 
I  am  certain  has  been  used  by  my  col- 
leagues as  it  has  by  me.  Senator 
Town  noted  that  his  comments 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
were  ".  .  .  informed  by  the  weight  of 
the  testimony  made  available  during 
the  course  of  hearings."  So  it  is  with 


my  decision  to  support  the  recommen- 
datlons  of  the  Commission. 

A  central  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  of  course,  was  to  move 
toward  arms  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets by  r>»*»"*"»g  modernisation  of 
forces  in  a  direction  that  would  lead 
toward  individual  targets  of  lower 
value.  The  Commission  notes  that  the 
higher  initial  cost  of  such  efforts 
would  be  worthwhile  if  lower  levels  of 
individual  warhead  deployments  even- 
tually resulted.  I  support  these  goals 
and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  build- 
down  proposal  which  states  that  two 
warheads  must  be  removed  from  the 
force  for  every  modernised  warhead 
that  is  deployed. 

I  believe  the  build-down  proposal 
presents  a  si^iificant  opportunity  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  coalition  and  a  con- 
census approach  to  arms  reduction 
agreements.  My  vote  in  favor  of  BCX 
development  is  based  in  great  part  on 
the  belief  that  MX  deployment  will 
assist,  not  hinder,  efforts  to  reach  an 
arms  accord  with  the  Soviets.  I  ap- 
plaud and  encourage  the  President  to 
pursue  a  mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
agreement  with  as  much  vigor  and  te- 
nacity as  he  pursued  the  MX.  Howev- 
er, no  arms  agreement  will  be  reached, 
I  can  assure  you.  if  the  United  States 
unilaterally  freezes  its  land-based 
ICBM  force  while  the  Soviets  continue 
with  their  unabated  buUdup. 

The  history  of  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  is  clear— they  will 
engage  in  serious  negotiations  when  it 
becomes  plain  to  them  that  they  will 
lose  more  than  they  will  gain  by  fail- 
ing to  do  so.  That  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  deploy  intermediate  missiles  in 
Ehirope  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  important  to  deploy  the  MX. 

The  facts  are  not  pleasant.  Mr. 
President.  The  decisions  are  difficult. 
But  the  times  demand  determination 
not  equivocation. 

There  are  few  guarantees  in  this 
world.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know. 
Thank  goodness,  and  may  it  ever  be 
so,  there  is  little  real  information  or 
luiowledge  about  the  effects  of  nuclear 
warfare,  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
or  nuclear  strategy.  The  best  that  we 
can  do  is  assess  the  situation,  face  the 
facts,  ask  for  the  Good  Lord's  help 
and  then  act  as  we  believe  best.  But  we 
must  act  on  this  issue  now. 

There  is  another  statement,  Blr. 
President,  that  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident last  year  in  his  address  at  West- 
minster and  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Our  military  strength  is  m  prerequisite  to 
peace,  but  let  it  be  clear  we  maintain  this 
strength  in  the  hope  it  will  never  be  used, 
for  the  ultimate  determinant  In  the  struggle 
that  is  now  going  on  in  the  world  will  not  be 
bombs  and  rockets,  but  a  test  of  wills  and 
ideas,  a  trial  of  spiritual  resolve,  the  values 
we  hold,  the  beliefs  we  cherish,  the  Ideals  to 
which  we  are  dedicated. 


Blr.  BUMPE31S.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining?  I  was 
yielded  20  minutes.  How  much  time 
did  I  use? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  consumed  14  minutes.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  5  of  those 
minutes  back  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, to  use  as  he  sees  fit.  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  jrields  time,  time  will  be 
charged  equally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  &Cr.  President,  I  will 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  luuuiimous  consent  that  it  be  can- 
celed at  the  end  of  1  minute  charged 
tome.         

Mx.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  use  the  remaining  1  minute  I  have. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points  that  I  did 
not  make  a  moment  ago. 

Number  1.  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion was  picked  by  the  President.  I -do 
not  want  to  denigrate  the  integrity  or 
the  intelligence  of  any  member  of  that 
Commission,  but  as  far  as  I  know  not 
one  single  person  who  was  on  the 
Commission,  including  Harold  Brown, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  Commission  who  did 
not  favor  the  development  of  the  YSX. 
missile  before  he  was  appointed. 

I  Just  wish  to  get  the  record  straight 
on  that  point. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  come  back  here 
and  build  a  weapons  system  based  on  a 
bipartisan  consensus  that  does  not 
exist.  It  might  have  been  bipartisan 
politically,  but  it  was  not  bipartisan 
substantively. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  real 
debate  in  the  Senate  that  should  be 
taking  place  right  now.  and  I  do  not 
know  which  side  I  would  come  down 
on.  should  be  on  the  issue  of  whether 
we  should  be  retaining  land-based  mis- 
siles at  aU.  As  far  as  survivability  is 
concerned,  the  Trident  submarine  and 
the  D-5  missile  which  is  coming  on  are 
infinitely  superior.  That  is  what  the 
debate  should  be  taking  place  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  me^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Alaaka  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  uses.  

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  mm  Kentudor  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  decided  to  vote 
ags^ist  the  release  of  the  MX  funding 
because  the  reoommendatkm  to  place 
100  MX  lit  nonsurvivalde  Minuteman 
sflos  makes  practically  no  otmtributfcm 
to  our  stntteglc  security  and  because 
there  is  Insufficient  indication  that 
the  administration  will  use  the  MX  to 
bargin  eflectively  for  an  agreonent 
which  moves  us  toward  more  stable 
systons  which  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war. 

On  May  12.  1983.  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  143  which  calls  for 
a  bilateral  moratorium  aa  Soviet  and 
United  States  testing  and  deployment 
of  new  MiRVd  ICBM's  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  reach  an  arms  omitrol  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  based  oa  the 
key  princ47les  underlying  the  Scolr- 
crof  t  Commission  recommendations.  It 
was  designed  to  illustrate  Just  how  the 
President  coidd  use  the  threat  of  de- 
ployment Of  the  MX  as  a  genuine  bar- 
gaining chip  to  obtain  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  move  toward  more  stable  and 
less  vulnerable  strategic  we^x>ns. 

The  Commission  places  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  dangerous  instability  cre- 
ated by  reliance  on  multiple  warhead 
ICBM's.  Itie  so-called  window  of  vul- 
nerability Is  more  accurately  described 
as  a  window  of  instability,  because 
each  side  Is  coming  closer  to  the  time 
when  its  retaliatory  ICBM  capabiUties 
are  Jeopardized  by  a  first-strike  threat. 
As  a  result,  there  is  greater  temptation 
to  ad<H>t  a  hair-trigger  strategy  which 
increases  the  risk  of  nudear  war  by 
miscalculation. 

The  American  people  and.  perhaps, 
all  mankind  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  for  so  dramati- 
cally changing  the  frame  of  reference 
for  the  arms  control  debate.  It  has 
made  clear  the  importance  of  "encoiu-- 
aging  stability  by  giving  incentives  to 
move  toward  less  vulnerable  deploy- 
ment." 

The  paradox,  of  course,  is  that  de- 
ployment Of  the  BCX  in  fixed  Minute- 
man  silos  is  the  most  vulnerable  de- 
ployment bf  all  the  options  available. 
Indeed,  the  Air  Force  now  estimates 
that  only  a  few  of  the  1.000  XJS.  ICBM 
silos,  whether  equipped  with  MX  or 
Minuteman.  would  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike  in  1990.  that  is  only  1  to  2 
years  after  full  operational  capiAillty 
of  the  MX.  Thus,  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  the  MX  becomes  its  use  as  an 
effective  bargaining  chip  to  reach  a 
proper  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

In  Senate  Resolution  142, 1  proposed 
a  framework  for  negotiation  designed 
to  achieve  this  objective.  It  provided 


for  a  temporary  delay  in  testing  the 
MX  as  a  challenge  to  the  Soviets  to  re- 
mMmd  by  halting  their  own  tests  of 
new  MIRVd  ICBM's.  At  the  same 
time,  it  set  forth  three  principles  to  be 
included  in  a  revised  UJS.  arms  control 
proposal  to  the  Soviets. 

First,  both  sides  would  be  authorized 
to  test,  produce,  and  deploy  one  new 
type  of  ICBM  of  a  small  size  and 
armed  with  a  single  warhead.  This  is 
the  type  of  missile  that,  as  emphasized 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  would 
move  both  sides  toward  less  vulner- 
ability and  greater  stability.  It  would 
reduce  the  need  to  rely  on  hair-trigger 
stxategies  for  launch  under  attack,  be- 
cause Uie  strategic  forces  of  each  side 
could  survive  a  first  strike  with  greater 
ability  to  retaliate. 

Second,  both  sides  would  agree  that 
all  future  variants  of  existing  types  of 
ICBM's  would  be  tested  with  a  single 
warhead.  This  would  remove  any 
temptation  to  place  greater  reliance 
on  upgraded  versions  of  existing 
MIRVd  ICBM's.  Force  modernization 
would  be  channeled  in  the  direction  of 
the  one  new.  small  single  warhead 
ICBM. 

Third,  both  sides  would  establish  a 
schedule  for  the  phased  reduction  of 
an  agreed  ceiling  of  currently  de- 
ployed lORVd  ICBM's.  This  uses  the 
MX  as  leverage  to  induce  the  Soviets 
to  cut  back  on  their  MIRVd  SS-18's 
and  SS-19'8.  as  part  of  a  "builddown" 
trade-off  for  modernization  of  their 
ICBM  force  with  the  new.  small  single 
warhead  ICBM  stressed  by  the  Scow- 
croft Commission. 

These  are  the  principles  that  would 
implement  the  report  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission.  These  principles  can  also 
provide  the  basis  for  lasting  congres- 
sional support  for  new  arms  control 
initiatives. 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  agree  to  an  initiative  that  in- 
cluded these  principles?  What  are  the 
chances  that  they  would  respond  fa- 
vorably to  the  call  for  a  moratorium 
on  new  MIRVd  ICBM  testing  as  a 
step  toward  an  agreement  that  both 
sides  will  develop  more  stable  and  less 
vulnerable  strategic  forces? 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready concerned  about  U.S.  resolve 
and  the  threat  that  a  variety  of  U.S. 
strategic  programs  will  pose 'to  their 
ICBM  force.  In  this  respect,  the  MX 
only  compounds  the  dangers  that  they 
already  expect  to  face  in  larger  meas- 
tu-e  from  the  D-S  SLBM  and  other 
U.S.  weapons  systems.  In  anticipation 
of  these  impending  threats,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  working  for  some  time 
on  their  own  initiatives  to  enhance  the 
survivability  of  their  ICBM  force  and 
other  targets. 

The  Soviets  admit  they  are  worldng 
on  mobile  basing  schemes  for  ICBM's, 
and  the  Defense  Department  believes 
the  Soviets'  new  PL-5  ICBM  will  be 
deployed  on  mobile  launchers  similar 


to  those  used  with  the  SS-20.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviets  are  currently 
testing  a  multiple  warhead  ICBM.  the 
SS-X-24.  a  missile  of  roughly  the  size 
and  capability  of  the  MX.  which  may 
replace  both  single-warhead  and 
MIRVd  Soviet  ICBM  systems.  More- 
over the  Defense  Department  expects 
the  Soviets  to  begin  testing  programs 
in  1983  for  one  or  two  additional 
MIRVd  ICBM's.  probably  based  on 
the  SS-18  and  SS-19. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  face  a 
choice  between  modernization  iMsed 
on  less  vulnerable,  smaller  ICBM's 
such  as  the  PIr-5.  and  the  more  desta- 
bilizing combination  of  new  and  im- 
proved MIRVd  systems.  The  latter 
course  would  increase  the  threat  to  all 
U.S.  ICBM's.  even  as  the  MX  increases 
the  theoretical  first-strike  vulnerabil- 
ity of  Soviet  ICBM's. 

Given  the  current  status  of  Soviet 
and  American  ICBM  programs,  it 
would  seem  prudent  for  both  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  United  States  to  forgo 
sinking  money  into  wasteful,  destabi- 
lizing military  capabilities  that  fixed, 
highly  accurate  MIRVd  ICBM's  rep- 
resent. MX  gives  the  United  States  a 
unique  opportunity.  We  can  use  the 
threat  of  deployment  of  this  new 
ICBM  as  leverage  to  obtain  Soviet 
willingness  to  forgo  another  round  of 
competition  in  MIRVd  ICBM's  and  to 
move  away  from  reliance  on  such  sys- 
tems. 

This  tjrpe  of  bargaining  strategy  was 
successfully  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  1971  with  the  Safeguard 
ABM  program.  The  United  States  used 
the  threat  of  ABM  deployment,  and 
the  consequent  Soviet  fear  of  being 
forced  to  spend  enormous  resources  on 
an  ABM  cmMtbility  of  limited  military 
usefulness  in  the  long  nm.  to  convince 
Moscow  of  the  desirability  of  conclud- 
ing an  agreement  banning  all  but  one 
ABM  site  for  each  country.  As  with 
the  Safeguard,  there  appears  to  be 
little  sense  for  both  countries  to  sink 
billions  of  dollars  into  forces  which 
will  give  neither  side  a  strategic  advan- 
tage by  the  time  they  are  fully  devel- 
oped. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has 
not  provided  the  assurances  that  are 
needed  to  have  adequate  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  administration  to  use 
MX  as  an  effective  bargaining  chip  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  The  re- 
marks of  General  Scowcroft.  as  report- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  24. 
iUustrate  the  problem.  General  Scow- 
croft stated,  after  meeting  with  the 
President,  that  the  President  "may 
not  have  a  precise  idea  of  a  formula" 
for  an  arms  control  agreement.  While 
General  Scowcroft  also  said  he  be- 
lieves the  President  is  "sincerely  inter- 
ested in  making  progress  in  arms  con- 
trol." sincerity  is  no  substitute  for 
skilled  diplomatic  initiatives. 
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In  his  recent  sUtementi.  the  Presi- 
dent has  offered  smblguous  snd  gener- 
yw— H  tmirilnnn  of  interest  in  a  new 
amw  control  proposal,  rather  than  the 
kind  of  "simple  and  flexible"  plan 
calkw*  for  by  the  Sooweroft  Commis- 
slOD.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
Pnaidait  would  be  willins  to  offer  to 
the  Soviets  a  ivoposal  which  would 
insure  that  force  modernisation  is 
channeled  in  the  direction  of  single 
warhead  ICSBTs. 

The  key  to  the  Scowcroit  Commis- 
sion's aoalysis  is  that  both  sides  must 
be  wimag  to  move  decisively  away 
from  mRVd  ICBli's.  But.  there  has 
been  no  indication  from  the  President 
that  he  would  offer,  or  agree,  to  termi- 
nate the  testing  and  deployment  of 
the  MX  as  part  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  that  achieve  the  aims  of 
the  Scowooft  CommissKm. 

Asked  by  SenaUn*  Hattikld  about 
this  question  at  the  Am>ropriations 
Committee  hearing.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Kenneth  Dam  refused  to  dis- 
cuss "hypothetical  situations."  He 
gave  no  indicaU<m  of  what  Soviet  con- 
cessims  might  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration to  agree  to  termination  of  test- 
ing or  deploymmt  of  the  MX 

The  President's  statements  have 
been  Just  as  vague.  In  his  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  24.  the  Presi- 
dent says  that  he  wants  "arms  agree- 
ments that  make  for  more  security 
and  stability  by  reducing  overall  force 
levels."  In  his  letter  to  Senator  Nmni. 
he  emphasiied  that  he  would  incorpo- 
rate a  "builddown"  proposal  into  the 
administration's  negotiating  proposals 
if  it  "would  facilitate  a  START  agree- 
ment onbodying  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  forces."  He  also  de- 
acribed  "the  essential  theme  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  approach"  as 
being  "the  attainment  of  stability  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  of  forces." 

These  statemenU  reflect  a  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  MIRVd  ICBM's.  Com- 
pare the  President's  remarks  with  the 
following  statements  of  the  Scowcroft 
CommissiiH)  appearing  on  page  23  of 
its  report: 

Over  the  lonf  run,  BUbUily  would  be  fos- 
tered by  %  dual  mpproach  toward  vnu  con- 
trol and  ICBlf  deployments  which  moves 
toward  encourasing  small.  sin<le-warhead 
ICBM's.  This  requires  that  arms  control 
UmitaUons  and  reductions  be  couched,  not 
in  terms  of  launchers,  but  in  terms  of  equal 
levels  of  warheads  of  roufhly  equivalent 
-  yield.  Such  an  approach  could  permit  rela- 
tively simple  agreements,  using  appropriate 
counting  rules,  that  exert  pressure  to 
reduce  the  overall  number  and  destructive 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  and  at  the  same 
time  give  each  side  an  incentive  to  move 
towaid  more  stable  and  less  vulnerable  de- 
ptoTmeBts. 

Arms  control  agreements  of  this  sort- 
simple  and  flexiUe  enough  to  permit  stabi- 
itring  development  and  modernisation  pro- 
grams. whUe  imposing  quantitative  limits 
and  reductions-can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  sUbtUty  of  the  strategic 


balance.  An  agreement  that  permitted  mod- 
emlaation  of  forces  and  also  provided  an  in- 
centive to  reduce  while  modemistng.  in  ways 
that  would  enhance  stabUity.  would  be 
highly  desirable.  It  would  have  the  consider- 
able benefit  of  capping  both  sides'  strategic 
forces  at  levels  that  would  be  considerably 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  reach  over 
time.  It  would  also  recognise,  realistically, 
that  each  side  will  naturally  desire  to 
configure  iU  own  strategic  forces.  Simple 
aggregate  limiU  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  be 
more  mactical.  stabilising,  and  lasting  than 
elaborate,  detailed  limiUtlons  on  force 
structure  and  modernisation  whose  ultimate 
consequences  cannot  be  confidenUy  antici- 
pated. 

Encouraging  stability  by  giving  incenUves 
to  move  toward  less  vulnerable  deploymenU 
Is  more  important  than  reducing  quickly  the 
absolute  number  of  warheacto  deployed.  Re- 
ductions in  warhead  numbers,  while  desira- 
ble for  long-term  reasons  of  limiting  the 
cost  of  stratcgk;  systems,  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  expense  of  influencing  the 
characteristics  of  strategk:  deployments.  For 
example,  warhead  reductions,  while  desira- 
ble, should  not  be  proposed  or  undertaken 
at  a  rate  that  leadi  us  to  limit  the  number 
of  launching  platforms  to  such  low  levels 
that  their  survivability  is  made  more  ques- 
tionable. 


As  long  as  the  President  continues  to 
stress  reductions  and  fails  to  recognize 
the  higher  priority  that  must  be  given 
to  stability,  we  cannot  have  confidence 
in  the  administration's  abUity  to  carry 
out  the  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendations effectively.  If  the  forth- 
coming revised  START  proposal 
matches  the  President's  statements, 
we  will  Just  go  through  another  fruit- 
less round  of  haggling  with  the  Soviets 
over  numbers,  rather  than  getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  increasing  reliance  of 
both  sides  on  hair-trigger  strategies 
that  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Because  the  President  has  not  yet 
adopted  proposals  that  reflect  the  es- 
sence of  the  Scowcroft  analysis  Just 
quoted.  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  in 
favor  of  fxinds  for  the  MX  missile. 
When  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  considered  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26  on  May  12.  I  voted 
"present"  as  a  protest  to  the  adminis- 
tration's arms  control  policy  and  its 
handling  of  the  MX  itself.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
bipartisan  efforts,  the  administration 
would  still  be  in  serious  trouble.  As  it 
is,  we  have  received  general  assur- 
ances, but  the  administration  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  its  ability  to  formu- 
late and  carry  forward  an  effective 
plan  for  strategic  arms  control  negoti- 
ations along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  read  the  views  which  I  expressed 
regarding  my  vote  In  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  and  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  committee's  reports: 

After  discussions  with  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  General  Sooweroft. 
study  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission's  report 
jnrMMttng  talks  with  Commlwton  members, 
listening  to  extmsive  testimony  in  Senate 
hearings,  and  debating  the  subject  with  my 
Senate  colleagues.  I  have  decided  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Commlsskm's  plan  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  mtasQe. 

I  do  so  in  support  of  the  President's  two- 
track  policy  of  preparedness  and  arms  re- 
duction, and  not  because  of  confidence  in 
the  deployment  of  the  MX  missUe  itself.  On 
the  meriU  of  the  missile.  I  remain  personal- 
ly unconvinced  of  iU  reasonable  survivabil- 
ity. iU  cost-effectiveness  as  compared  to 
submarines  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  iU 
value  as  a  signal  of  seriousness  to  the  Sovi- 

But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  after 
yesterday's  meeting  with  the  President,  that 
he  very  strongly  believes  the  MX  is  indis- 
pensable for  defense  and  arms  reduction.  At 
this  stage  on  this  issue,  I  believe  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  enUUed  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  of  differences  in  Judgment 
between  the  executive  and  legistotlve 
branches.  

In  reaching  my  decision.  I  gave  great 
weight  to  these  factors: 

1.  The  President's  agreement  to  change 
the  X3S.  position  in  the  Geneva  arms  reduc- 
tion talks  in  light  of  the  recmnmendations 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission: 

2.  The  President's  wHUngness  to  move 
ahead  with  a  bipartisan  advisory  commis- 
sion on  disarmament  which  holds  the  prom- 
ise to  give  DA  polk:y  continuity  regardless 
of  the  party  of  the  president  in  control;  and 

3.  The  President's  movement  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Cohen-Nunn  resolution  on 
builddown. 

There  will  be  many  more  votes  in  the 
Senate  on  the  life-cycle  of  the  MX.  We  shaU 
have  a  continuing  opportunity  to  reassess 
the  Presidents  position  on  the  MX  as  part 
of  the  overall  plan  for  defense  and  arms  re- 
duction. Some  Senators  have  suggested  a 
moratorium  on  test  flights  of  the  MX  if  the 
Soviet  Union  will  similarly  suspend  test 
flights  on  missiles  with  multiple  warheads. 
That  idea  and  others  are  worth  exploring 
on  moves  toward  arms  reduction. 

1  applaud  the  President's  demonstrated 
willingness  to  work  in  partnership  with  the 
Congress  to  build  a  consensus  on  this  criti- 
cal issue.  In  the  executive-legislative  part- 
nership, he  is  the  managing  partner,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  give  significant  weight  to 
his  managerial  decisions  as  long  as  they  re- 
alistically promote  the  critical  objective  of 
arms  reduction. 


Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
26  on  the  MX  missile  this  afternoon 
and  I  will  cast  that  vote  essentially  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  statement 
I  submitted  in  support  of  my  vote  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  But  I 
wish  to  elaborate  somewhat. 

My  vote  in  committee,  as  now.  is  a 
tentative  vote  pending  what  the  Presi- 
dent does  on  arms  reduction. 

My  sense  is  that  the  evidence  about 
the  value  of  the  MX  as  a  weapon  is 
most  unconvincing  in  terms  of  its  rea- 
sonable survivability,  its  cost  effective- 
ness as  compared  to  submarines  with 
nuclear  wei^wns.  and  its  value  as  a 


signal  of  seriousness  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  in  the  discuHions  which  I  had 
with  the  President  mi  May  11—2 
werics  ago  today  and  1  day  in  advance 
of  the  An>ropriatloii8  Committee 
vote— the  President  qxike  emphatical- 
ly about  his  plans  for  anns  reduction. 
I  found  him  convlndng  as  to  how  he 
intended  to  use  the  MX  mlHile  in  that 
context. 

I  think  ft  very  significant  that  the 
President  agreed  in  advance  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  vote,  first,  to 
change  the  VJB.  position  in  the 
Oeneva  arms  reductimi  talks  to  reflect 
recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commissioii:  second,  to  move  ahead 
with  a  bipartisan  advisory  commission 
on  disarmkment  which  would  man 
Presidents  and  parties  and,  third,  to 
move  toward  the  acceptance  of  the 
Cohen-Nunn  resolution  on  builddown. 

Tears  ago  Justice  Roberts  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  critidaed  his  colleagues 
for  failing, to  adhere  to  stare  decisis, 
saying  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  like  a 
railroad  ti(*et,  good  for  this  day  and 
this  pammgr  only.  In  a  large  and  fun- 
damental aense,  my  own  view  is  that 
the  Senatets  vote  today,  in  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  an  apiHtyval  of  MX.  is 
good  for  this  day  and  this  vote  <mly. 
My  vote  is  tentative  baaed  upon  the 
President's  posture  in  aims  reduction 
and  based  apon  what  progress  is  being 
made  in  that  very  impivtant  arena. 

When  the  Presidoit  is  asked  wheth- 
er he  is  going  to  run  for  a  second  term, 
he  hss  frequently  respcmded:  "The 
people  will  tell  me  whether  or  not  to 
ruiL"  I  respect  that  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  a  fundamental  manner,  the 
people  also  tell  the  Senate  and  the 
House  what  the  Congress  should  do. 

As  I  traiveled  through  Pennsylva- 
nia—Pittsburgh on  Friday,  Harrisburg 
on  Monday,  and  Philadelphia  yester- 
day, and  during  the  course  of  the  past 
month,  Erie.  Newcastle.  ScranUm.  and 
Wilkes-Barte— there  is  an  ambivalence 
of  outlook.  The  people  in  this  country 
want  to  be  strong,  but  they  are  con- 
cerned about  overspending.  The 
people  in  ttiis  country  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  arms  reduction.  Many  are 
in  favor  of  a  freeze,  but  that  is  only  a 
vehicle  for  expresdng  themselves  on 
their  sense  about  arms  reduction. 

I  had  an  opportunity  2  weeks  ago 
today,  at  Just  about  this  hour,  to  tell 
the  President  what  I  have  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  My  sense  is  that  the 
President  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
public  demand  for  arms  reduction. 
And  in  casting  this  vote  in  favor  of  the 
MX  missile,  it  is  as  part  of  his  "mix- 
ture," as  he  is  trying  to  persuade  the 
Ehiropeans  to  go  forward  with  the 
Pershing  It.  and  the  Europeans  look 
to  the  MX  missile,  as  Vice  President 
Bush  has  emphatically  outlined. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
issue  of  a  summit.  In  April  of  1982,  I 


pressed  a  sense-of-the-Soiate  resolu- 
tion for  a  summit  meeting  which 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  this  body.  I 
also  pressed  that  idea  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  President  2  weeks  ago 
and  was  pleased  to  note  over  the  past 
we«dtend  that  the  President  is  now 
talking  about  a  summit  in  1984.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  a  summit  in  1983 
befm«  we  are  in  a  Prudential  election 
year,  but  I,  for  one.  wiU  take  a  summit 
any  time  that  we  can  get  one.  because 
I  think  the  President  is  a  dynamic  ne- 
gotiator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTEH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  1 
more  minute.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  may  speak  for  1  addition- 
al mtaiute. 

Mr.  SFECHSR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  prospect  of  a 
summit,  albeit  in  1984.  is  a  very  hope- 
ful sign.  That  is  an  additional  reason 
to  permit  the  President  to  implement 
his  plan  which  includes  the  MX. 

I  must  confess  I  am  concerned,  when 
I  note  the  media  reports  over  the 
weekend  from  former  German  Chan- 
odlor  Helmut  Schmidt  that  the 
United  States  was  not  serious  in  their 
negotiating  posture  in  Geneva.  I.  for 
one.  wiU  be  watching  closely  at  what 
haiH>ens  there  and  at  our  initiatives, 
such  as  that  advanced  by  Senators 
LcvxH  and  Kassebaum  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  test  flights,  which  I  think  is  a 
good  intermediate  step. 

AU  of  us  will  be  watching  closely  to 
see  how  the  President  proceeds  on 
arms  reduction.  But  I  believe  in  this 
context  at  this  time  we  should  support 
the  President  on  the  MX  missile, 
making  it  very  emphatic,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  vote  is  good  for  this 
day.  this  train,  only,  and  our  contin- 
ued support— and  there  will  be  many 
more  votes  before  this  body  on  the 
BCX  missile  if  it  is  to  be  constructed 
and  deployed— will  depend  very  much 
on  the  tenor  of  the  times  and  what 
happens  in  the  crucial  area  of  arms  re- 
duction. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska on  the  opposition  side. 

Mr.  EXON.  fiCr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Peiuisylvania,  my  good 
friend,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  to  the  process- 
es that  took  place  leading  up  to  the 


vote  in  the  ^propriations  Committee 
which  in  the  end  was  for  approval  of 
the  MX  resolution  that  is  before  us.  I 
ask  this  question  because,  I  would  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  of  the  major 
concerns  that  I  liave  on  this  tremen- 
dously important  matter  before  the 
Senate  is  that  there  has  been  very 
little,  if  any,  debate.  And  when  I  use 
the  word  "debate,"  I  separate  that 
from  speeches,  position  papers,  one 
Senator  giving  a  particular  viewpoint 
and  another  giving  another  that  some- 
times are  at  odds. 

This  is  suKHTosed  to  l>e  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  and  yet 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that  we 
have  not  deliberated  on  this  measure 
as  effectively  as  we  should  for  some- 
thing that  has  the  overall  effect  on 
the  future  for  peace  in  the  world  and 
strengthening  our  military  buildup, 
and  strengthen  it  we  must. 

The  question  that  I  have  for  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is: 
How  much  consideration  was  given  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
any  possible  alternative  to  proceeding 
with  the  MX  in  the  admittedly  vulner- 
able silos? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  yester- 
day went  into  some  length  regarding 
the  option  of  upgrading  the  Minute- 
man  Ill's  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
preceeding  on  the  MX  with  basically 
the  same  completion  time  for  the  up- 
grading of  the  Minuteman  ni's  as  an 
alternative  to  the  MX. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  how  much  attention,  if 
any.  was  given  to  that  possible  option 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  it  was  discussed? 

Mr.  SPECTEai.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Very  little  consideration  was  given  to 
that  option.  My  recollection  is  that 
subject  matter  was  raised  at  one  junc- 
ture during  the  questioning  of  eithier 
General  Scowcroft  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger;  but.  very  briefly. 

We  considered  quite  a  number  of  as- 
pects of  the  matter  during  the  course 
of  the  hearing  process.  The  hearings 
were  well  attended.  The  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, Senator  Andrews,  was  present. 
We  had  pretty  much  a  full  house. 

But  in  the  maricup  itself  in  the  com- 
mittee, we  convened  one  afternoon  at 
about  3:30  on  the  12th  of  May.  We 
were  interrupted  for  a  vote  and  the 
delMte  finished  up  shortly  after  6 
o'clock.  There  was  not  any  real  consid- 
eration to  that  alternative. 

Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  forthright 
answer.  Just  so  that  I  fully  understand 
this  and  so  that  the  record  is  clear  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  answer  indicated 
that  there  was  very  little  consider- 
ation  given   to   the   Minuteman   III 
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opUon  by  the  dIactiMlon  of  the  people 
and  offlcteli  of  the  admlnistntlon 
that  came  before  the  ApiHroriatlons 
Conunlttee.  A  f  ollowup  question:  Does 
the  Bmator  from  PennsylvaiiU  recall 
any  dIaeuMkm  f»»««»g  the  memben  of 
the  Approprtetloas  Committee  as  they 
appraadied  the^ote  on  this  issue? 

Mr  HFBCi'KK.  I  would  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  by  saying, 
very  UtUe.  If  any.  There  was  some  dls- 
ntf/^'on  as  to  the  I>-5  nilasOe  <m  the 
nuclear  submarines  as  an  alternative, 
really  substantial  discussion.  But  as  we 
have  dlseussed  this  matter  in  commit- 
tee or  ftwwMig  the  Senators  generally, 
most  of  the  discussion  really  focuses 
on  the  utility  of  the  MX  and  the 
President's  overall  plan,  as  opposed  to 
its  value,  either  c(»sidering  it  in  isola- 
tion or  its  comparative  value  to  the  D- 
5  on  the  submarines  or  to  upgrading 
the  Minuteman  m. 

TO  the  extent  those  issues  have  be«i 
ctKHidned.  there  is  widespread  Judg- 
ment in  the  Senate,  as  I  have  sensed 
it.  that  the  MX  missile  does  not  stand 
up  very  weD  as  a  weapons  system— on 
its  own  w  compared  to  the  prospective 
Mklgetman.  the  Minuteman  III.  or  the 
D-5.  The  Judgment  we  are  coming  to 
today,  very  reluctantly  in  some  quar- 
ters, is.  for  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined, to  give  support  to  the  President 
in  his  overall  plan  based  on  his  com- 
mitment to  move  ahead  with  arms  re- 
duction, not  because  he  or  the  Defense 
Department  has  given  us  a  good  wev>- 
<xis  system. 

Mr.  EZON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  very  much  for  his  re- 
marks. I  think  it  helps  clarify  the  situ- 
ation at  least  in  the  mind  of  this  Sena- 
te. I  hope  that  it  will  help  clarify  the 
situation  for  other  Members  of  the 
Soiate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  might  amplify  it  by 
Just  one  more  comment.  I  was  having 
a  discussion  this  morning  with  one  of 
our  colleagues,  who  asked  me  how  I  in- 
tended to  vote.  I  told  him  I  intended 
to  vote  in  favor  and  I  gave  him  my  rea- 
sons, and  my  reasons,  I  think,  persuad- 
ed him  to  vote  against. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Pemuylvanla  will  talk  to  whoever  that 
individual  is  a  little  further.  Maybe  we 
can  Mng  him  back  in  opposition  to 
this.  I  thank  my  friend. 

I  guess  the  discussion  which  has  Just 
taken  place.  Mr.  President,  probably 
points  up  the  lack  of  total  approach  or 
oiveraU  appreciation  to  what  we  are 
about  to  do.  I  have  not  counted  noses 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  when  we  go 
to  a  vote  at  1:45  the  MX  missile  will  be 
approved. 

I  would  throw  out  a  word  of  caution 
to  those  who  say  that  this  is  only  a 
preliminary  move.  They  are  really 
sasrlng.  "We  are  not  sold  on  this  MX 
proposal,  but  we  are  placed  into  a  posi- 
tion that  we  have  to  back  it  because 
the  President  is  for  it." 


It  is  kind  of  like  the  old  slogan. 
"Support  your  local  sheriff  because  he 
is  all  that  we  have  to  maintain  law  and 
order.' 

I  really  believe  that  those  who. 
through  good  intenticms,  have  at- 
tempted to  shift  the  approval  of  the 
MX  missile  in  vulnerable  sOos  to  the 
basis  that  we  are  going  to  go  along 
with  it  because  the  President  has 
agreed  that  we  should  put  more  em- 
phasis on  arms  control  and  arms  re- 
duction talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
present  a  side  issue  which  has  been 
brought  into  this,  as  important  as  it  is. 
I  would  simply  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  vote  we  are  going  to  cast  at 
1:45  is  the  deciding  vote  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with 
deployment  of  the  MX  missile.  100  of 
them,  in  admittedly  vulnerable  Min- 
uteman Silas.  That  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  good  enough,  as  I 
am  afraid  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
relying  on.  that  they  can  vote  for  this 
and  somehow  if  arms  control  does  not 
move  forward,  that  somewhere  else 
down  the  line.  "I  can  vote  against  the 
MX." 

Sooner  or  later,  and  the  time  is  now. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  say  yes  or  no 
on  the  MX  missile  deployment  in  al- 
ready admittedly  targetted  and  highly 
vulnerable  Minuteman  silos.  That  is 
the  issue. 

I  think  there  has  been  entirely  too 
much  emphasis  given  to  exchange  of 
conversations,  exchange  of  letters, 
commitments  agreed  to  between  the 
President  and  members  of  his  staff 
and  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  issue  today  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  spend  up  to 
$20  billion  or  more  on  the  deployment 
of  the  MX  missUe  in  highly  vulnerable 
silos. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  have  been  on  that 
committee  ever  since  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  my  State,  the 
high  honor  of  serving  in  the  Senate 
from  the  great  SUte  of  Nebraska  be- 
ginning in  1979.  AU  during  that  time  I 
have  been  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  which  has 
been  supposedly  the  watchdog  on  the 
MX  program. 

I  have  been  known,  suid  still  am 
known,  as  one  who  feels  we  need  to 
build  up  our  defense.  But  I  am  talking 
about  our  overall  defense.  I  think  en- 
tirely too  much  of  this  discussion  has 
been  In  isolation,  as  if  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  arms  control  or  arms  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  is  depend- 
ent on  whether  or  not  we  proceed  with 
this  $20  billion  program  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about.  But  they  are 
likely  to  go  to  the  well  at  1:45  and  pro- 
ceed to  approve  this  while  simply 
sajring.  "I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  right 


thing  to  do,  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it" 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tlMial  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  the  addi- 
tional time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  This  is  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  MX  mlssUe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognised  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  assume  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  go  to 
the  well  at  1:45  and  make  a  condition- 
al Judgment  and  so  explain  it.  But  it  is 
not  a  conditional  Judgment  The  issue 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  or 
not  It  seems  to  me  if  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  says  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  with  this  issue,  let  the  majority 
prevail  and  let  us  go  ahead  with  it. 

I  say  agsin.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  voted  for  increased  military 
expenditures  at  almoet  every  opportu- 
nity. I  do  not  take  lightly  the  continu- 
ing threat  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I 
certainly  am  not  mesmerized  by  the 
fact  that  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with 
the  MX.  we  are  not  going  to  show  na- 
tional will. 

I  have  offered  an  alternative  that  is 
little  understood.  I  am  afraid,  in  the 
Senate.  Certainly,  the  response  to  the 
questions  I  asked  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania.  amplifies  the  concerns 
that  I  have. 

Yesterday.  I  cited  to  the  Senate,  as  I 
have  before,  and  in  committee,  a  work- 
able option  that  essentially  would 
allow  the  United  SUtes  to  have  the 
same  retaliatory  force,  to  have  even  a 
better  deterrence,  than  the  MX  pro- 
vides, and  also  take  a  step  back  from 
what  I  feel  is  a  tremendously  destabi- 
lizing action  that  we  wiU  be  taking  by 
deploying  the  MX  in  highly  vulnera- 
ble Minuteman  silos. 

I  state  again  as  I  did  yesterday,  Mr. 
President  that  if  the  MX  issue  was 
before  tlUs  Senate  and  we  had  a 
basing  mode  that  was  sxirvivable,  some 
type  of  a  deceptive  basing  mode,  then 
this  Senator's  vote  would  be  in  sup- 
port of  it.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  We 
are  about  to  vote  today  on  deploying 
the  }£X.  in  highly  vulnerable  sUos  that 
we  have  been  warned  by  military  lead- 
ers and  previous  Presidents  time  and 
time  again  Is  not  a  wise  decision. 

The  option  that  I  wish  we  would 
look  at.  which  I  think  is  an  entirely 
workable  one  If  we  can  vote  down  this 
MX  matter  today,  would  be  to  upgrade 
the  BCinuteman  III.  as  I  outlined  yes- 
terday. 

For  the  record.  I  am  going  to  cite 
this  for  the  Senate  again  and  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  to  listen  carefully 
about  this  option. 

As  a  workable  alternative  to  the  ad- 
ministration's    MX     proposal,     the 


United  States  should  upgrade  our  ex- 
isting ICnvteman  m  mlariles  to  i»o- 
vlde  them  frtth  a  hard  taiget  kOl  capa- 
bility oomaarable  to  that  of  the  MX 
by  combtopig  the  guldanoe  system  in- 
tended fori  the  MX  and  the  existing 
Marie  la-A  wartiead.  This  Minuteman 
improvement  program  could  provide 
such  a  hatd  target  kill  capability  at 
one  half  ol  the  cost  and  faclHUt,e  the 
path  of  the  single  warhead  ICBM.  I 
have  propdsed  this  course  of  aetiim  in 
the  Aimed  Services  Committee  and  be- 
lieve this  oourse  of  action  is  what  the 
President  should  have  proposed. 

The  upgttded  Minuteman  force  that 
I  have  piopoaed  would  provide  50 
more  deployed  countof orce  weapcms 
than  the  President's  MX  propoaaL  I^ 
initial  operating  capability  would  Ifc 
several  motoths  later  than  that  of  the 
MX.  about  9  months.  However,  such 
an  alternative  would  be  fully  dn>loyed 
in  the  sane  year  as  the  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  the  President's  proposal 

Again.  Mr.  President  at  half  the 
cost. 

Mr.  President  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  become  so  mesmerised— and  I 
WiU  allow  qiyself  1  additional  minute— 
with  the  f  UU  court  press  that  has  been 
inaugurated  with  regard  to  the  MX 
proposal  that  we  are  about  to  make  a 
decision  here  in  the  Senate  without  all 
Members  being  fully  Informed  as  to 
what  is  the  best  course  of  action  for 
the  mitionfel  security  interests  of  the 
United  Stakes  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  my 
deep  intelest  in  the  MX  missile 
evolves  f  nmi  the  national  perspective 
as  well  as  a  more  parochial  one.  The 
people  I  represent  in  Wyoming  will  be 
among  the  most  directly  affected  by 
the  MX  should  it  be  deployed  in  exist- 
ing Minuteman  silos  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base 
at  Cheyenne. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  Wyoming 
has  always  very  willingly  participated 
in  the  Nation's  defense.  Warren  Air 
Base  was  activated  on  July  4.  1967.  as 
Fort  Franeis  E.  Warren.  In  the  1800's 
it  was  a  cavalry  post  and  it  has 
changed  its  primary  function  a 
number  of  times  in  the  intervening 
years— but  it  has  never  lessened  in  its 
resolve  to  assist  in  providing  for  the 
Nation's  defense.  Neither  have  the 
people  of  Wyoming. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
same  strctig  emotioiud.  moral,  and 
human  feelings  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  many  hundreds  of 
my  fellow  Wyomingites  since  the 
President't  recent  decision.  I  feel  the 
same  amUvalence— the  same  tearing 
of  loyalties— the  same  difficulty  with 
the  assesment  of  our  natioiud  and 
personal  priorities. 

While  it  is  most  difficult  for  me  to 
express  these  sentiments  in  a  single 
statement,  I  do  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  my  fellow  Wycwnlngltes  recog- 


ntaK  our  Nation's  need  for  a  strong  de- 
fense and  are  willing  to  "do  their 
share."  But  at  the  same  mmnent  we 
must  be  assured  that  the  major  ex- 
poise  of  a  major  defense  system  such 
as  the  MX  will  provide  the  Nation 
with  all  of  the  protection  and  the  de- 
terrence that  we  so  obviously  must 
have— and  do  so  without  unnecessary 
disruption  of  our  lives  or  our  environ- 
ment ThaX  is,  indeed,  human  nature. 
And  we  wish  to  be  assured  that  any 
deployed  system  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  credible  deterrence  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

I  do  very  much  m>preciate  this  op- 
portunity to  explore  with  the  distin- 
guidied  chainnan  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
TOwm.  some  of  the  concerns  and  to 
pose  some  of  the  hard  questions  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  the  people  whom  I 
represent— people  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  re- 
sponses to  these  questions  and  I  be- 
lieve those  responses  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  Wyoming. 

Let  me  ask  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  a  threshold  question:  Does  he 
beUeve  that  the  Air  Force  will  take 
every  step  necessary  to  protect  the  en- 
viromnent  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in 
the  course  of  deploying  the  MX  mis- 
sile there? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
fully  committed  to  minimizing  the 
impact  of  the  planned  MX  deployment 
upon  the  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  States  involved.  In  fact, 
I  am  advised  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  has  Just  been 
drafted.  If  approved,  it  would  establish 
a  mechanism  for  coordinating  inter- 
governmental impact  mitigation  activi- 
ties related  to  this  MX  deployment 
plan.  A  similar  arrangement  was  made 
at  the  time  the  closely  spaced  basing 
system  was  proposed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  governments  and  those  of  the 
counties  and  cities  involved  and  the 
boards  of  affected  school  districts 
woiild  coordiiuite  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  socioeconomic  impacts,  if  any,  of 
the  MX  deployment.  In  partnership 
with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
these  State  and  local  governmental  en- 
tities will  form,  under  this  proposed 
agreement,  a  council  which  would  co- 
ordinate and  direct  impact  planning 
and  mitigation  measures. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  intergov- 
ernmental council  will,  pursuant  to 
the  draft  agreement,  work  to  develop  a 
cooperative  mitigation  agreement  with 
the  concerned  governments  in  order  to 
Yi^inimteP  impacts  resulting  from 
DOD's  MX-related  activities  and  to  re- 
solve such  disputes  as  might  arise. 

While  the  Air  Force  is  not  being 
asked  to  participate  in  the  Wyoming 
industrial  siting  commission  process- 


as  was  the  case  under  the  previous 
dense  pack  basing  plan— since  the  cur- 
rent MX  deployment  mode  will  create 
much  less  impact  on  the  area,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Air  Force  is.  however, 
providing  additional  guarantees  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  and  manage- 
ment of  impact  Consistent  with  these 
guarantees,  the  following  will  be  pro- 
vided: A  full  enviroiunental  impact 
statement  which  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  State  and  local  environ- 
mental statutes:  a  thorough  water  re- 
sources review  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Air  Force;  a  broad-based  Air  Force 
social  impact  study;  and  direct  plan- 
ning grant  assistance  to  the  communi- 
ty in  the  amount  of  $70,000,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  already  in  hand. 
Furthermore,  the  draft  agreement 
provides  that,  in  addition  to  this  sum 
upon  request  from  the  intergovern- 
mental council,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  seek  congressional  authority 
to  provide  such  further  impact  plan- 
ning assistance  as  might  be  required. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  de- 
plojmaent  community  may  also  experi- 
ence a  favorable  impact  resulting  from 
local  contractor  purchasing,  generat- 
ing additional  tax  receipts. 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
will  the  people  primarily  affected  be 
fully  consulted  as  the  process  goes  for- 
ward?        

Mi.  TOWER.  Such  consultation  is 
ongoing  now  and  has,  in  fact,  been  un- 
derway for  some  time.  Scoping  meet- 
ings—attended by  representatives  of 
each  member  of  the  Wyoming  con- 
gressional delegation— have  been  held 
in  Cheyenne.  These  meetings  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  specific  responses 
to  be  given  to  all  questions  raised  by 
local  citizens.  Additional  scoping  meet- 
ings will  be  conducted  approximately  3 
weeks  after  congressional  approval  of 
the  deployment  mode,  to  be  followed 
by  the  completion  and  distribution  of 
adraftEIS. 

I  have  been  advised  that  full  hear- 
ings will  then  be  conducted  before  the 
final  EIS  is  prepared.  In  this  process, 
each  and  every  element  of  the  con- 
struction and  deployment  process  will 
be  analyzed  and  the  possible  impacts 
on  the  affected  area  will  be  carefully 
studied.  I  am  confident  that  mitiga- 
tion efforts  will  take  into  full  account 
the  results  of  those  hearings  and  stud- 
ies. 

As  the  Seiuitor  knows.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel from  Washington  have  been  in 
Cheyenne  nearly  every  week  since  the 
initial  decision  was  made  last  Novem- 
ber to  deploy  the  MX  in  a  closely 
spaced  basing  system  near  Cheyenne. 
They  have  met  with  hundreds  of  per- 
sons in  order  to  hear  their  questions 
and  concerns— and  to  try  to  be  respon- 
sive to  them.  Additional  meetings  have 
been  held  in  other  Wyoming  as  well  as 
Nebraska  locations.. 
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Mr.  smPSON.  I  can  Hty  that  I  have 
penonally  met  with  many  penona— on 
both  lidea  of  this  Israe  in  recent 
montha  and  I  have  responded  to 
thouaanda  of  lettera  from  persons  who 
ezmeoed  their  deeply  felt  convicUons. 
We  have  considered  and  discussed 
questions  relating  to  the  actual  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  at  Cheyenne,  and 
we  have  thoroughly  discussed  the 
broador  national  defoue  implications. 
I  do  feel  that  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  concerned  or  interest- 
ed person  to  ask  questions  and  to  state 
their  opinion.  That  part  of  the  process 
has  been  an  example  of  governmental 
mechanisms  working  Just  the  way 
they  should. 

Another  qtiestion  of  interest  to 
many  of  my  constituents  is  that  of  ex- 
panding the  original  MX  deployment. 
In  your  view,  is  there  a  possibility  that 
the  Pentagtm  wiU.  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  the  arms  negotiations 
talks,  later  recommend  the  deploy- 
ment of  additional  MX  missUes.  or  de- 
termine that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
than  with  an  anUballistic  missile 
syston? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  oNsfidence  at  this  time  what 
effect  the  arms  control  negotiations. 
Soviet  developments,  and  other  consid- 
eratlfHos  might  have  on  the  ultimate 
deployment  configuration  of  the  MX 
missae.  I  can  say  that,  as  of  today,  no 
decision  has  been  made  to  a  larger  de- 
ployment of  MX  or  an  ABM  defense 
of  the  planned  100-missile  program. 
The  quesUon  of  placing  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  100  Minuteman  sUos  is  the 
(»ly  question  now  being  considered. 

If.  however,  at  some  time  in  the 
future  some  proposal  is  offered  in  re- 
spmise  to  circumstances  we  cannot 
now  envision,  that  plan  will  be  as- 
sessed on  the  basis  of  the  facts  then 
available.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Air  Force  that 
there  are  no  plans  for  additional  de- 
ployment that  are  being  secretly  de- 
veloped but  kept  imder  wraps  until 
this  package  has  been  accepted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  lack  of  surviv- 
ability of  the  present  basing  mode  is  a 
major  concern.  How  do  you  respond  to 
the  question  of  "why  should  we  deploy 
a  missile  that  is  viilnerable?" 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  been  among  the 
most  vocal  adherents  to  the  theory 
that  ea^  element  of  our  strategic 
forces  should— to  the  maximum  degree 
feasible— be  constituted  of  systems 
whose  retaliatory  capability  will  not 
be  severely  degraded  by  a  Soviet  first- 
strike.  My  views  as  to  the  means 
whereby  such  survivability  could  be 
afforded  to  the  MX  missile  are  a 
matter  of  record. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  time,  however, 
to  concur  in  the  findings  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission,  that  the  real 
"window  of  vulnerability"  is  the 
present  and  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween    United     States     and     Soviet 


prompt.  hard-target  kiU-capable 
forces.  I  Join  the  President's  Commis- 
sion in  concluding  that  the  earliest 
possible  deployment  of  the  MX  is 
needed  to  redress  this  important  def  i- 

Whiie  it  is  regrettable  that,  for  a  va- 
riety of  poUtical.  technical,  and  budg- 
etary reasons  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  foreclosed  options 
which  might  have  resulted  in  such  an 
earliest  feasible  deployment  of  MX  in 
a  survivable  basing  system.  I  believe 
that  the  Commission's  finding  is  cor- 
rect that  further  delay  in  BCX  deploy- 
ment could  be  perilous  to  our  security 
and  that  of  our  allies.  The  package  of 
future  missOe  and  basing  research  and 
development  alternatives  coupled  with 
the  immediate  deployment  of  the  BdX 
in  Minuteman  silos,  represents  the 
best  option  available  to  us  for  the 
modernisation  of  our  land-based  stra- 
tegic forces. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  MX  based  In  Minuteman  silos  rep- 
resents a  "first  strike"  weapons? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  United  SUtes  has 
never  had  a  first-strike  policy.  Neither 
do  we  seek  a  first-strike  capability.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  once  had  the  capability  to  un- 
dertake a  preemptive  nuclear  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Union  with  impuni- 
ty. During  this  period  we  were  often 
and  seriously  provoked  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Notwithstanding  our  capability 
and  the  grounds  for  using  it  which  the 
Soviets  gave  us  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, we  never  did  so.  Is  it  remotely 
plausible  that  America  today— faced 
with  a  Soviet  military  capability  great- 
er in  many  respects  than  our  own— will 
now  undertake  a  far  more  dangerous 
first-strike  against  them?  The  answer, 
obvious  to  both  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  any  reasonable  ob- 
server, clearly  is  "no." 

What  is  more,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  deploy  more 
than  four  times  as  many  MX  missiles 
as  are  presently  envisioned  in  order 
for  the  MX  to  constitute  a  realistic 
first-strike  force.  At  lesst  that  many 
hard-target  kill-capable  warheads 
would  be  required  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  devasUting  Soviet  retalia- 
tion. Consequently,  even  if  we  had  a 
first-strike  policy  and  even  if  we 
planned  to  procure  sufficient  numbers 
of  first-strike  weapons— which  I  reiter- 
ate we  do  not— the  same  impondera- 
bles which  make  a  Soviet  attack  on 
our  strategic  triad  extremely  danger- 
ous would  mitigate  against  us  ever  un- 
dertaking such  an  attack  against 
them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  often  asked 
whether  or  not  the  deployment  of  MX 
in  liCinuteman  silos,  and  therefore  its 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  ICBM  attack, 
will  require  that  the  BCX  be  launched 
at  the  first  sign  of  attack?  Many  are 
concerned  that  this  could  increase  the 


poaBlbility  of  "accidental"  war.  Do  you 
agree? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission examined  this  issue  extremely 
carefully  and  concluded  that  because 
of  the  different  nature  of  the  attacks 
that  would  be  required  to  destroy  our 
bombers  and  our  ICBM  forces,  at  least 
one  of  these  "legs"— in  addition  to  the 
bulk  of  the  strategic  submarine  fleet- 
would  be  available  for  retaliation  fol- 
lowing the  actual  detonation  of  Soviet 
weapons  on  UJB.  soiL 

Approximately  30  minutes  would  be 
required  for  Soviet  ICBM's  utilised  to 
attack  our  land-based  missiles  to  reach 
their  targets.  Only  roughly  15  minutes 
would  be  necessary,  however,  for  sub- 
marines operating  close  to  our  coasts 
to  bring  their  missiles  to  bear  on  UJ3. 
bomber  bases.  The  Soviets  would, 
therefore,  be  faced  with  choosing  be- 
tween attacking  our  Ixnnber  forces 
first  and  risking  a  counteratta^  from 
U.S.  ICBM's  or  attaddng  both  simul- 
taneously, giving  sufficient  warning  to 
allow  the  bombers  to  escape  attack. 

Under  either  of  these  scenarios,  the 
President  would  be  able  to  refrain 
from  launching  a  retaliatory  strike 
until  after  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  had 
begun  to  detonate  on  U.S.  soil— there- 
by making  it  clear  that  we  were  under 
attack  and.  therefore,  minimizing  the 
danger  that  a  false  alarm  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  accidental  war. 

Importantly,  too.  President  Reagan 
just  yesterday  annoimced  his  determi- 
nation to  explore  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  range  of  initiatives  aimed  at 
further  reducing  the  dangers  of  nucle- 
ar conflict  being  started  by  accident. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Has  serious  thought 
been  given  to  an  alternative  approach 
whereby  we  would  simply  update  and 
upgrade  the  Minuteman  missile  in  lieu 
of  MX? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Both  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  ex- 
amined this  alternative  in  considerable 
detail  and  found  it  wanting.  First,  the 
costs  of  acquiring  a  comparable  hard- 
target  capability  through  this  means 
may  not  be  substantially  less  than 
that  expected  for  MX.  Second,  from 
an  operational  point  of  view,  the 
system  would  have  performance  and 
reliability  qualities  significantly  inferi- 
or to  that  of  MX.  And  finally,  after 
having  made  a  very  great  outlay  to  up- 
grade Minuteman.  the  United  States 
would  be  relying  upon  increasingly  ob- 
solescent missiles  for  the  principle 
component  of  its  strategic  deterrent. 
For  these  reasons,  the  MX  has  been 
preferred  to  the  Minuteman  upgrade 
alternative. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  A  logical  question  is 
often  posed  to  me:  "If  the  proposed 
small  mobUe  missUe  is  a  feasible  idea, 
why  don't  we  develop  it  now  and  Just 
defer  deployment  of  the  MX?"  How  do 
you  respond  to  that  point? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  small  miMlle's  cost  and 
availability  date  are  not  yet  known. 
Serious  issues  remain  to  be  addressed 
such  as  tihe  means  of  basing  this 
ICBM  in  a  manner  that  is,  at  onoe  ver- 
ifiable and  survivable. 

Another  serious  eonoem  with  leap- 
frogging the  MX  is  related  to  a  fact 
whl<^  was  foremost  in  the  Scowcroft 
Commlssian's  discussion  of  its  recom- 
mendation. The  Commission  recog- 
nised that  an  arms  control  agreement 
which  woi4d  move  both  nations  in  the 
direction  of  non-MIRVd  systems  was 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  a  surviv- 
able small  missile  force. 

Of  course,  no  such  treaty  yet  exists. 
Until  it  does,  the  MX  is  a  far  more 
cost  and  militarily  effective  means  of 
insuring  ttutt  the  United  States  will 
retain  a  crMlble  strategic  deterrent  ca- 
pability. Furthermore,  It  is  h<9ed  that 
the  deployment  of  MX  will  do  much  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  compatible  with  a 
more  stabilizing  strategic  balance— one 
which  includes  small,  sini^e-warhead 
mi8sOes-<4ui  be  realised. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Finally.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  often  asked  to  explain  why 
we  should  not  simply  place  more  of 
our  strategic  resources  at  sea.  given 
the  present  and  projected  survivability 
of  our  submarine-based  forces.  How  do 
you  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing conclusions  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report  was  its  finding  that  the 
strategic  triad  which  has  served  our 
Nation  so  well  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades continues  to  be  a  viable  and  vital 
feature  of  o&r  deterrent  posture.  The 
Commtssian  noted,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
our  sea-based  and  air-breathing  forces 
at  the  present  time  enables  us  to  live 
temporarQy  with  less-than-survlvable 
land-based  missiles. 

In  the  future,  should  the  Soviet 
Union  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  revitalization  of  our  ICBM 
force  through  the  program  before  us 
today  will  offset  any  degradation  to 
our  deterrent  capability  that  might 
otherwise  result.  If  we  were  to  move 
now  to  a  strategic  "DYAD."  such  a 
Soviet  development  could  prove  to  be 
catastrophic. 

Blr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services 
for  his  thoughtful  and  articulate  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  which  are 
foremost  In  the  minds  of  many  Wyo- 
mlngites  and  Americans  throughout 
our  great  country  at  this  time. 

With  these  answers  available  as  a 
matter  of  record.  I  am  prepared  at  this 
time  to  indicate  my  full  support  for 
the  pending  resolution  of  approvaL 

I  have  not  previously  done  so  for  a 
very  specific  reason— the  debate  was 
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not  concluded  and 
been  fully  aired. 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  now  can.  in 
good  conscience,  express  my  intention 
of  support.  I  did  not  came  to  this  con- 
dualon  easily.  I  have  tried  to  listen 
carefully  to  expressions  on  every  side 
of  this  issue  aiKl  I  have  consciously 
recognised  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  truth  represented  in  all  perspec- 
tives. 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  of 
the  established  organizations  and  the 
newly  emerging  groups  who  stated 
that  they  oppose  MX  deployment  be- 
cause they  "are  horrified  by  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  destructive  power," 
and  because  they  want  the  proq)ect  of 
peace,  not  war,  for  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren.  So  do  L  Does 
anyone  not  want  that?  Everyone  in 
this  Chamber  and  surely  nearly  every 
person  in  out  Nation  wants  that.  But 
when  we  probe  beyond  the  well-mean- 
ing slogans  and  the  catch  phrases,  I 
find  there  is  much  much  more  to  as- 
suring the  peace  of  the  world  than 
simply  commending  it  to  those  who 
would  destroy  us— just  as  one  would 
not  reasonably  hope  to  reduce  crime 
In  the  streets  by  disbanding  the  police 
force. 

I  do  hear  very  clearly  those  expres- 
sions which  are  often  presented  to  me 
that  we  must  take  the  first  step  in 
arms  reduction— that  we  must  at  some 
point  say  "enough  is  enough"  and  that 
we  must  move  toward  wei^rans  reduc- 
tion even  if  it  means  placing  us,  initial- 
ly, at  risk.  Ah,  if  only  that  could  but 
be  an  effective  way  to  reduce  the 
world's  supply  of  nuclear  arms  and  the 
daily  threats  to  our  existence  and  our 
cherished  way  of  life.  But  the  adver- 
sary we  are  dealing  with  in  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  quite  share  our  regard 
for  human  rights.  Its  stated  support 
for  arms  reduction  does  not  quite 
carry  the  same  meanings  as  we  attach. 
History  has  certainly  shown  us  that 
we  cannot  and  must  not  base  our  de- 
fense on  the  simple  assiuance  that 
they  will  "follow  our  lead."  That 
would  be  negligently  naive. 

One  need  only  cast  a  cursory  glance 
at  more  recent  history  in  order  to 
leam  how  the  Soviets  respond  to  those 
who  seek  freedom,  but  who  are  weaker 
than  themselves.  I  suggest  to  those 
who  would  base  our  defense  policy  "on 
faith."  that  they  visit  with  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  Poland,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary  and  inquire  about  their 
faith  in  the  Soviet  Union's  good  inten- 
tions. 

I  believe  the  Pentagon  has  well  dem- 
onstrated one  fact:  That  we  have  now 
slipped  into  a  p<»ition  of  military  vul- 
nerability. I  agree  with  the  President 
that  an  effective  land-based  missile  is 
still  necessary  for  us  as  the  third  leg  of 
our  strategic  triad.  To  those  who  point 
to  the  total  volume  of  oiir  arms  and 
say.  "We  now  have  the  weapons  to  de- 
stroy the  Earth  many  times  over— why 


do  we  need  more?"  I  req>ond  that  the 
total  "megatonnage"  of  our  defense 
means  little  to  us  if  we  have  not  the 
means  of  assuring  our  enemies  that  we 
also  possess  the  ci4>ability  and  the 
willingness  to  use  our  full  military 
might  to  respond  to  any  attadi  upon 
us.  It  is  a  horrifying  alternative  and 
grisly  thought,  but  it  is  real,  true,  and 
necessary— for  the  thought  of  national 
subjugation  to  the  Soviet  system  is 
eqiudly  wpalling. 

I  think  we  often  overlook  the  broad 
perspective  when  dealing  with  this 
sensitive  issue.  There  are  many  wajrs 
in  our  free  society  where  a  propoul 
such  as  this  can  be  stopped  or  de- 
ferred. We  have  the  full  means  to  halt 
a  project  based  on  objections  to  minor 
elements  of  an  overall  plan.  That  is 
the  way  it  must  be  in  a  free  society— 
but  I  would  caution  my  colleagues  to 
well  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
no  such  system— no  such  array  of 
checks  and  balances.  Its  peoples  are 
not  consulted  on  such  issues  and  its 
government's  motives  are  not  openly 
discussed— and  are  certainly  not  sub- 
ject to  debate  or  any  form  of  popular 
support.  Recall  that  theirs  is  a  system 
of  government  that  by  its  very  design 
is  able  to  more  readily  pose  a  threat  to 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Of  primary  importance  now  for  us  is 
to  maintain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  entire  issue  and  understand  that 
some  satrifice,  some  commitment  is 
necessary  for  the  common  good.  And  if 
we  allow  ourselves  the  full  throated 
provincial  expression  of  saying,  "Not 
here— not  this— not  now"— then  I  feel 
we  must  also  ask  the  questions,  "Then 
where— and  what— and  when?" 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  now  ask  numy 
of  oiu-  NATO  and  other  allies  to 
accept  U.S.  defense  systems  that  are 
designed  for  our  protection  as  well  as 
for  their  own.  Are  we  then  to  reject 
the  placement  of  similar  systems  on 
UJS.  soil?  We  cannot  simply  designate 
someone  else  somewhere  else  to  be  the 
world's  "cop  on  the  beat."  I  believe 
that  we  must  commit  those  resources 
and  render  those  sacrifices  that  are 
absolutely  required  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  remai^able  society.  We  must 
match  our  commitment  to  the  scope  of 
the  threat.  No  more  than  required.  No 
less  than  required. 

Some  express  most  sincerely  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  "God's  will"  to  amass 
a  force  of  nuclear  arms  that  are  de- 
signed to  take  the  lives  of  other 
human  beings.  But  would  God's  will  be 
done  if  those  who  truly  believe  in  Him. 
who  spread  His  word,  who  do  His 
woric.  who  live  His  teachings,  fail  to 
defend  themselves  and  are  then 
sponged  from  the  face  of  the  Earth  by 
a  wholly  godless  ideology  who  do  not 
believe  in  Him— who  will  not  even 
allow  other  hiunans  to  speak  His 
word— who  will  not  ever  carry  on  His 
message  of  hope  and  peace?  Can  that 
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be  "God's  will"?  It  is  a  question  worth 
pooderinc* 

Oonskler  also  in  this  great  debate 
the  multitude  of  basing  modes  for  the 
IfZ  that  have  already  been  presented 
and  rejected.  Our  Nation  has  consid- 
ered the  basing  of  the  MX  missUe  in 
pianea.  on  ships,  in  deep  ixdes.  shallow 
hides,  hardened  holes,  dirigibles,  in 
trenches,  on  railcars,  and  in  a  host  of 
other  ways.  And  for  various  reasms^ 
whether  political,  financial,  or  techni- 
cal—each of  those  plans  was  eventual- 
ly scrapped. 

If  we  were  now  to  deny  this  awesome 
counterforoe  weapon— even  as  reluc- 
tant as  wc  may  aU  be  to  be  forced  to 
produce  and  deploy  a  destructive  force 
of  this  magnitude— what  then  do  we 
deploy?  We  must  have  the  clear  assur- 
ance that  war  wiU  not  be  waged  upon 
us  by  our  enemies— and  that  is  best 
based  on  their  firm  and  unshakable 
knowledge  that  it  cannot  be  won  by 
them.  The  MX  missile  system  is  the 
full  punctuatlmi  of  that  assurance.  I 

shall  support  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNI&  Mr.  President,  as  I 
undnstand.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see had  been  asked  to  be  here  and  has 
been  here  for  8(»ne  time.  I  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  allowing  time  off 
the  opponent's  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  speak- 
ers we  have  invited  to  come  here.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee want? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Ten  minutes  would  be 
enough. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
SO  seconds.  May  I  take  30  seconds? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, has  it  not  been  the  practice  to  al- 
ternate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  somewhat.  Mr. 
President.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can.  We  are  having  a  hard  time  get- 
ting speakers  here.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
being  here. 
I  yield  half  a  minute  to  the  Senator 

fktMn  Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  historic,  bipartisan  effort 
now  underway  aimed  at  insuring  the 
present  and  future  effectiveness  of  the 
land-based  leg  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent. 

In  so  doing.  I  Join  President  Reagan, 
the  distinguished  members  of  his 
CcHnmiMion  on  Strategic  Forces 
chaired  by  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft. 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Ccnnmittees  in  advocating  a  compre- 
hensive and  balanced  program  of  ssrs- 
tems  modernisation  and  arms  control 
initiatives  of  remarkable  pnunise. 
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While  not  without  its  drawbacks,  the 
bipartisan  Scowcroft  panel's  recom- 
mendation for  the  basing  of  the  MX 
missile  in  100  Minutonan  in  silos, 
coupled  with  development  of  a  small 
ICBM  and  innovative  am>roaches 
aimed  at  breaking  the  present  arms 
control  impasse  is.  on  balance,  worthy 
of  congressional  approbation.  As  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress on  last  year's  continuing  resolu- 
tion, an  express  opportunity  for  such 
approval  is  afforded  via  the  pending 
resolution. 

At  the  request  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Hattbld),  to  support  that 
panel's  deliberations  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  26  and  in  connec- 
tion with  our  review  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  authorization  bill,  the 
CcHumlttee  on  Armed  Services  has 
held  an  intensive  set  of  hearings  on 
the  proposed  ICBM  modernization 
program.  In  addition  to  full  committee 
action  in  this  regard,  the  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Subcommit- 
tee, under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  Sen- 
ator JoHH  Wakmss.  has  conducted  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  President's 
proposal  in  open  and  closed  sessions 
with  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  proposals. 

I  believe  I  can  confidently  report  to 
the  Senate  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  thus  compiled,  an  affirmative 
vote  for  the  resolution  now  before  us 
is  Justified.  The  reasons  for  such  a 
conclusion  are  prominent  features  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  findings: 

A  militarily  significant  imbalance 
has  emerged  in  recent  years  in  the  rel- 
ative capabilities  of  the  two  sides 
promptly  to  attack  those  installations 
and  other  targets  indispensable  to  the 
waging  of  a  nuclear  war.  Taken  to- 
gether with  a  truly  enormous  Soviet 
effort  to  harden,  multiply,  and  decep- 
tively base  such  targets,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  U.SJS.R.  is  prepar- 
ing to  utilize  such  capabilities  either 
to  accomplish  its  goals  through  mili- 
tary means  if  necessary  or.  more 
likely,  through  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion. 

The  relative  immunity  of  Soviet 
forces  to  corresponding  pressure  from 
deployed  American  weaponry  has  two 
important  and  potentially  destabiliz- 
ing consequences.  First,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  compelled  to 
adopt  retaliatory  options  whose  credi- 
bility may  be  sufficiently  suspect  as  to 
Jeopardize  deterrence.  Second,  this  im- 
balanced  situation  fails  to  provide  in- 
centives which  history  shows  are  pre- 
requisites for  inducing  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  on  arms  reduc- 
tions. The  MX  alone  among  the  op- 
tions currently  available  can  promptly 
and  credibly  redress  this  key  discrep- 
ancy in  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  capabilities. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  person- 
ally would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
MX  deployed  in  a  more  survlvable 
basing  mode.  However.  I  attach  such 
importance  to  the  negation  of  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  monoply  on  prompt,  hard 
target  kill  capability— both  in  order  to 
deny  its  usefulness  for  blackmail  pur- 
poses and  to  promote  the  U.SJSJl.'s  In- 
terest in  arms  reductions— that  I  am 
prepared  to  endorse  Minuteman 
basing  of  the  MX  missile. 

I  do  so— and  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  do  so.  as  well— as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  package  of  recommen- 
dations called  for  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  and  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Importantly,  these  rec- 
ommendations hold  out  some  promise 
of  increased  future  ICBM  survivability 
to  be  achieved  by  some  combination  of 
small  ICBM's.  mobility  and/or  silo 
hardness.  I  expect  these  initiatives  to 
be  fully  supported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  authorization  bill  which 
WiU  shortly  be  reported  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, ballistic  missile  defense  options 
will  be  explored  for  their  iM;>plicatlon 
in  the  future. 

A  further  and  indispensable  element 
of  this  approach  is  the  important  initi- 
ative lately  endorsed  by  President 
Reagan  involving  negotiated  nuclear 
arms  reductions.  When  combined  with 
the  MX  and  the  small  ICBM.  This  ini- 
tiative should  provide  the  leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  strong  inducement 
to  Join  with  us  in  reducing  their  enor- 
mous strategic  arsenal— as  well  as  a 
powerful  disincentive  for  engaging  in  a 
further  buildup  of  large  ICBM's. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  rhetoric  will  put  to 
the  test:  A  reasonable,  equitable,  veri- 
fiable and  stabUizing  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction agreement  can  be  realized  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  enter 
into  it  with  us. 

History  has  repeatedly  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Soviets  negotiate  seriously 
only  when  there  is  a  compelling  mili- 
tary Incentive  to  do  so.  As  one  inti- 
mately involved  In  the  congressional 
consideration  of  the  1972  ABM  treaty, 
I  can  confidently  state  that  the  Con- 
gress authorization  of  the  deplosrment 
of  a  U.S  ABM  system  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  securing  Soviet  agreement  to 
that  accord.  More  recently,  in  the  case 
of  theater  nuclear  forces,  the  Soviets 
refused  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
Uble— all  the  while  deploying  SS- 
20's— until  shortly  after  the  December 
1979  NATO  INF  modernization  deci- 
sion provided  them  with  the  necessary 
incentive  to  do  so. 

If  the  Soviets  will  match  with  nego- 
tiating flexibility  and  openmindedness 
at  the  bargaining  table  their  profes- 
sions of  good  will  intended  for  public 
consumption,  the  investment  cost  in- 
curred in  implementing  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  recommendations  may 
be   repaid  many   times  over  by   in- 


creased strategic  stabOity  and  a  re- 
duced risk  of  nuclear  war. 

In  condasion.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  butstandlng  b^Dartisan  lead- 
ership which.  I  believe,  has  resulted  in 
the  forging  of  the  political  consensus 
needed  to  implement  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  plan  for  ICBM  modern- 
ization and  arms  controL  This  bal- 
anced program  can.  in  my  Judgment, 
produce  rod  results  in  Geneva  and  can 
lead  to  significant  reduction  in  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  in  the  years 
ahead. 

At  this  critical  Juncture,  however.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  the  teim>- 
tation  to  impose  further  arms  control 
conditions  or  stipulations  as  encum- 
brances to  BCX  procurement.  Such  ef- 
forts can  only  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent's neffotiating  position  and  could 
Jeopardize  the  critical  cmaensus  on 
this  matter  that  has  only  recently 
been  fashioned. 

IKx.  President,  if  ever  there  were  a 
time  and  an  Issue  on  which  a  national 
bipartisan  consensus  is  required,  it  is 
on  this  isaie  today.  I  urge  on  my  col- 
leagues an  affirmative  vote  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26  in  the  inter- 
est of  revitalized  American  strategic 
defensive  posture,  enhanced  prospects 
for  arms  control,  and  a  restoration  of 
the  bipartisan  foreign  and  national  se- 
curity policy  consensus  which  has  im- 
derplnned  our  successes  in  these  areas 
inpast  ye«rs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  inviting  Senators  to  come 
here.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
been  here  a  good  while.  I  do  not  have 
actual  authority,  but  by  custom  here, 
we  have  been  helping  each  other  out. 
For  the  opponents.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
10  minutes  of  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Temessee.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  be  the  next  one.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  8A£SER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  question  before  this  body; 
that  is,  moving  forward  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missUe.  Discussion  of 
the  MX  in  recent  days  has  centered  on 
arms  control.  I  am  pleased  that,  at 
long  last,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
beginning  to  appear  more  positive 
toward  the  urgent  need  of  oiu-  time: 
that  is.  responsible  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol proportions.  However,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  very  genuine  con- 
cern that  arms  negotiations  may  not 
produce  the  desired  results.  If  the  MX 
missile  is  unsuccessful  as  a  bargaining 
chip  in  arms  control  negotiations,  then 
we  are  left  with  the  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  deploying  the  MX  missile 
and  what  that  will  do  to  strategic  nu- 
clear stabflity. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  this  morning  will  vote  based 
on  the  asBumptlon  that  the  MX  mis- 


die  is  nothing  more  than  a  bargaining 
chip  to  be  traded  away  at  Geneva.  But 
we  have  absolutely  no  guarantee  of 
that.  We  have  no  guarantee  that  the 
Soviets  will  accept  MX  as  a  bargaining 
ch4>.  If  they  do  not.  what  do  we  do? 

Well,  the  chairman  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  hinted  strongly— in 
fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  has 
stated  explicitly— that  should  we 
reach  no  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
then  we  shall  go  forward  and  deploy 
the  first  100  MX's.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  then,  we  would  simply  build 
more  MX's  and  continue  to  deploy 
them. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  was  a  biparti- 
san Commission  in  the  sense  that  it 
did  include  membership  from  both 
parties,  but  I  think  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  none  of  the  members  of 
the  distinguished  Commission,  prior  to 
being  asked  to  serve,  had  ever  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  MX 
missile.  In  fact,  all  of  them  had,  in  the 
past,  bem  strong  proponents  of  the 
MX  missile  system.  So,  perhaps  it  is  a 
bipartisan  Commission,  but  certainly, 
members  of  this  Commission  were  uni- 
fied in  its  view  that  MX  production 
and  deployment  in  whatever  basing 
mode  should  go  ahead  before  they 
became  members  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  missile  ini- 
tially was  proposed  to  close  the  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability  on  one 
leg  of  our  nuclear  triad.  It  has  been 
said  many  times  that  our  land-based 
ICBM's  are  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Intelligence  re- 
ports indicate,  and  this  has  appeared 
in  the  press,  that  95  to  99  percent  of 
our  present  Minuteman  missiles  could 
be  destroyed  if  there  were  effective 
overall  coordination  by  an  adversary 
in  a  first-strike  nuclear  attack.  It  was 
contended  that  we  needed  to  close  this 
window  of  vulnerability  to  a  first- 
strike  attack  by  building  a  new  more 
accurate  missile,  a  larger  missile,  and 
putting  this  missile  in  an  invulnerable 
basing  mode.  This  was  pursuant  to  the 
nuclear  doctrine  that  this  country  has 
followed  since  the  Second  World  War, 
that  being  that  we  essentially  could 
absorb  a  first-strike  or  certainly  would 
absorb  initial  nuclear  detonation 
before  going  forward  with  an  appro- 
priate response.  This  was  the  reason 
that  we  initially  conceived  a  triad 
system,  a  system  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  a  system  of  subma- 
rine-launched missiles,  and  a  system  of 
air-carried  bomber-launched  missiles 
so  if  one  leg  were  destroyed,  the  other 
two  legs  of  the  triad  could  bring  devas- 
tation to  our  adversary.  So  we  sought 
to  place  the  MX  in  a  new  basing  mode 
invulnerable  to  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration 
has  abandoned  that  plan  to  make  the 
MX  invulnerable.  I  supported  the  MX 
missile  in  the  so-called  racetrack 
basing  mode,  but  this  administration. 


for  purely  political  reasons— the  Scow- 
croft Commission  will  admit  and  has 
said  that  for  political  reasons,  they 
have  had  to  abandon  the  so-called 
racetrack  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile. 

So  the  recommendation  was  made  to 
put  this  new  missile  at  a  cost  of  $16 
billion  or  $22  billion  or  $30  billion— 100 
of  them— in  Minuteman  silos.  So  much 
for  closing  the  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. We  are  putting  a  much  more  at- 
tractive target  in  the  old  Minuteman 
silo  that  was  vulnerable  in  the  first 
place,  so  vulnerable  that  95  to  99  per- 
cent of  these  Minutemen  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  coordinated  attack.  And 
in  the  process  we  have  lost  the  reason 
for  building  the  BCX  missile. 

Throughout  my  career  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  supported  strategic 
arms  modernization  policies  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  through  two  administra- 
tions. 

I  supported  the  Trident  submarine 
program;  I  supported  the  hard-target 
capable  0-5  missile  to  be  carried  by  the 
Trident;  I  have  supported  the  B-1 
bomber.  I  have  supported  the  cruise 
missile  program,  and  I  have  supported 
the  Stealth  bomber.  I  have  felt  that 
where  there  is  an  element  of  doubt, 
that  doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  an  adequate  national  defense  so  I 
have  supported  these  systems.  And  I 
have  consistently  supported  research 
and  development  on  the  BiIX  missile 
which  would  be  based  in  a  basing 
mode  which  would  make  it  less  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  attack  than  oiu-  present 
Minuteman  force.  But  I  think  it  is  uni- 
versally conceded  now  by  the  experts 
that  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  does 
not  enhance  the  security  or  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  land-based  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  quote  witness 
after  witness  from  this  administration 
and  from  the  last  administration  who 
have  testified  before  Senate  commit- 
tees time  after  time  that  MX  in  Min- 
uteman silos  not  only  makes  them  vul- 
nerable but  is  a  dangerous  and  destabi- 
lizing basing  mode. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  now  in  an 
11th  hour  argument  that  survivability 
of  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  can  be  en- 
hanced through  new  superhardened 
techniques. 

In  response  to  this  contention,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  a  report  pro- 
vided the  Congress  last  year  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  on  MX 
basing  alternatives.  I  am  quoting  from 
unclassified  sections  of  this  report 
which  make  it  crystal  clear  that  even 
if  Minuteman  silos  with  MX's  in  them 
are  superhardened,  they  would  still  be 
vulnerable  to  a  first-strike  attack.  The 
report  states: 

While  greater  hardness  makes  individual 
capsules  more  difficult  to  attack,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  projected  to  achieve  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  conduct  an  effective  attack.  Some  in- 
creases  in   first-strike   survivability   would 
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rcwilt.  not  enouch  to  make  a  rignifkant  dlf * 

OthoB  have  stated  that  the  vulner- 
ability of  MX  in  Ifinuteman  sUob  can 
be  reduced  by  deploying  a  balUctic 
mtaiUe  defense  system.  But  the  report 
I  have  Just  quoted  from  states  in  the 
unelaaslfled  portimis  that  BMD 
"would  not  sicndflcantly  improve  sur- 
vivability or  strategic  stability."  "For 
current  Ifinuteman  sflos.  a  treaty 
compatible  BMD  of  100  launchers  does 
not  significantly  increase  survivabil- 
ity." Some  have  stated  that  we  should 
abrogate  the  ABM  treaty  in  order  to 
protect  the  vulnerable  MX  in  Minute- 
man  siloa.  The  report  I  have  been 
quoting  also  addresses  this  issue  in  an 
undaasifled  excerpt  which  states. 
"Bven  for  an  unconstrained  BMD  de- 
ployment, it  is  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive for  the  Soviets  to  deploy  more  re- 
entry vehicles  than  for  the  United 
States  to  deploy  additional  missiles." 

So.  Mr.  Prealdait.  the  Minuteman 
silo  basing  mode  for  MX  is  not  secure 
and  not  survivable  today,  tomorrow,  or 
ever. 

The  Scowcroft  Ccnnmlsslon  and  the 
administration  indicate  that  MX  is 
neoeasary.  regardless  of  whether  the 
^)<>iping  mode  is  vulnerable  or  not.  in 
Mder  to  put  at  risk  Soviet  military 
hardened  targets,  because,  it  is  argued, 
since  the  Soviets  theoretically  have  a 
hard  target  kill  capability,  so  must  the 
United  States. 

In  response  to  this  contention,  we 
must  examine  whether  or  not  MX  in 
vulnerable  Minuteman  silos  is  the  only 
way  to  redress  the  perceived  hard 
target  kill  capability  gap  that  may 
exist  between  the  United  States  and 
UASJi.  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  forces.  First,  it  is  clear 
that  MX  could  be  deployed  in  a  more 
survivable  basing  mode.  The  multiple 
protecUve  shelters  basing  mode  repre- 
sented the  most  secure  and  survivable 
basing  mode.  But  it  was  canceled  by 
the  Reagan  administration  for  no 
reason  other  than  politics. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  have 
a  survivable  hard  target  kill  capable 
nuclear  mteile  in  1989  when  the  D-5 
is  outfitted  on  the  Trident  II  subma- 
rine. The  administration  has  indicat- 
ed, however,  that  the  MX  will  be  avaU- 
able  in  1986  and.  therefore,  we  need 
the  hard  target  capability  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  testimony  on  the  House 
side.  General  Scowcroft  has  Indicated 
that  the  initial  operating  capability  of 
the  MX  will  not  be  1988  but  will  slip 
into  1907.  So  as  the  IOC  slips,  it  raises 
new  quesUmis  regarding  the  need  for 
the  MX  d(«>loyment  at  this  time. 

Third,  if  this  Nation  needs  a  hard 
target  capable  missile  prior  to  deploy- 
moit  of  the  D-^.  the  option  exists  to 
place  the  MX  guidance  sjrstem— the 
AIRS  system— on  the  existing  Minute- 
man  m  ICBM.  Placing  the  AIRS  guid- 
ance system  on  350  Minuteman  III 
could  provide  substantially  the  same 
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hard  target  capability  as  the  MX  by 
1988.  and  at  a  coat  of  $9.3  billion  com- 
pared to  more  than  $22  billion  for  the 
MX. 

So.  Mr.  President.  MX  In  vulnerable 
Minuteman  silos  is  not  the  only  option 
which  should  be  considered  by  the 
Ccmgress  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  disturbing 
issue  surrounding  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  regards  ito  Impact  oa  strate- 
gic nuclear  stability.  The  MX  in  a  vul- 
nerable silo  will  be  a  useful  weapon  for 
the  United  States  only  if  we  use  it 
before  we  lose  it.  The  MX,  with  Ite 
hard  target  capability.  \b  a  valuable 
target  for  the  Sovieta'  SS-lS's.  If.  as  it 
has  been  reported,  the  Soviets  have 
the  capability  to  take  out  95  to  99  per- 
cent of  Minuteman  silos.  1  to  5  MX 
missiles  even  with  10  warheads  each 
will  hardly  be  an  effective  counter- 
force  weapon  against  the  several  thou- 
sand remaining  Soviet  targets.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  the  MX  will  be  an 
effective  counterforce  weapon  only  if 
it  is  launched  upon  warning  of  a 
Soviet  attack.  And  this  is  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silo  issue. 

I  have  sought  assurances  from  the 
administraUon  that  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  will  not  result  in  a  launch- 
under-attack  policy.  OffldaUy.  the  ad- 
ministration says  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  existing  policy  which  leaves 
the  option  of  launch  under  attack.  But 
it  is  clear,  because  of  its  vulnerability. 
MX  will  be  unable  to  accept  a  first 
strike  and  then  retaliate  effectively. 
Clearly.  BfX  in  Minuteman  silos  moves 
this  Nation  closer  to  a  hair-trigger  nu- 
clear nspoDM/t. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  the  seri- 
ous consequences  of  a  launch  imder 
attack  scenario.  In  1981.  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  wrote  a  report 
on  MX  basing  mode  alternatives  in- 
cluding launch  under  attack.  I  have 
met  with  the  author  of  the  OTA 
report  and  I  have  asked  him  if  the 
conclusions  of  the  1981  report  are  still 
valid  and  he  has  indicated  that  the 
conclusions  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rscoao  at  this 
point  the  chM>ter  from  the  OTA 
report  on  launch  tmder  attack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoas,  as  follows: 

MX  MiMTij  Basmo— Laohch  Umm  Attack 
[Figures  referred  to  not  reproducible  In 
Record.] 

Another  approach  to  MX  survivability  is 
to  accept  vuliterable  sUo  basing  and  resolve 
to  Uunch  sUo-baaed  MX  mlasUes  before  at- 
tacking Soviet  reentry  vehicles  (RVs)  could 
arrive  to  destroy  them.  This  type  of  re- 
sponse to  a  Soviet  attack  is  called  launch 
under  attack  (LUA).  Adopting  this  approach 
to  MX  survivability  would  imply  relying  on 
LDA  as  opposed  merely  to  preserving  it  as  a 
posslbUlty.  The  United  States  now  preserves 


the  capablUty  to  LUA  as  a  matter  of  stated 
doctrine.  Some,  though  not  all.  of  the  other 
basins  modes  described  in  this  report  would 
also  allow  this  capabiUty  to  be  preserved. 
This  chapter  does  not  in  any  way  address 
the  present  U.S.  doctrine  or  the  status  of 
means  to  support  that  capability,  but  only 
potential  future  systems  of  reliance  on  LUA. 

ovnvnw  or  batiomau  pob  lua  akd  possolb 

DKAWBACKS 

The  chief  attraction  of  LUA  baaing  is  that 
It  can  be  implemented  faster  and  more 
cheaply  than  other  basing  modes  since 
there  is  no  basing  "mode"  to  speak  of.  The 
United  States  could  in  principle  put  MX 
missiles  in  the  Minuteman  silos  as  they 
came  off  the  assembly  line,  meaning  MX  de- 
ployment in  the  second  half  of  this  decade. 
However,  some  of  the  hardware  needed  to 
support  the  LUA  capability  (warning  sen- 
sors, communications  links,  and  the  like) 
might  have  longer  lead-times.  A  truly  robust 
and  dependable  system  might  therefore 
take  slightly  longer  to  deploy. 

Even  with  a  wide  range  of  sophisticated, 
redundant  support  hardware— just  about  ev- 
erything one  could  think  of  buying  in  the 
way  of  sensors  and  communications— the 
price  of  an  LUA  system  (excluding  the  mis- 
siles themselves)  would  come  to  billions  of 
dollars  rather  than  tens  of  billions  as  for 
other  basing  modes.  Some  of  the  systems  re- 
quired for  LUA  would  in  fact  be  desirable, 
perhaps  even  necessary,  to  deploy  with  any 
basing  mode. 

This  hardware— warning  sensors,  com- 
mand posts,  and  communications  links- 
could  be  made  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Soviets  to  destroy  or  disrupt.  What  cannot 
be  assured  with  confidence  is  that  compe- 
tent National  Command  Authorities  (NCA) 
would  in  all  circumstances  have  access  to 
this  system  in  the  short  LUA  timeline;  this 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  procedures  and  na- 
tional policy,  not  technology. 

Because  already-existing  silos  (or  a  small 
number  of  new  ones)  could  be  used,  there 
would  be  little  new  construction  and  hence 
little  environmental  and  societal  impact. 

LUA  would  preserve  familiar  features  of 
silo  basing,  including  weapon  effectiveness 
as  measured  by  accuracy,  tlme-on-target 
control,  and  the  like;  familiar  force  manage- 
ment procedures:  and  familiar  arms  control 
verification  procedures. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  strictly  military 
utility,  the  possibilities  for  an  LUA  force 
differ  very  little  from  those  available  to  a 
survivable  force.  The  same  targets  (and  per- 
haps more)  would  be  available  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  a  war  as  in  the  first  few 
hours  or  days.  Essentially  the  same  target- 
ing flexibUity  could  be  provided  with  techni- 
cally feasible  hardware. 

Reliance  on  LUA  also  has  potentially  seri- 
ous drawbacks. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  decision- 
makers could  lack  crucial  information  re- 
garding the  extent  and  intent  of  the  Soviet 
attack— information  necessary  to  gauge  the 
proper  response.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  much  better  information  would  always 
be  available  to  the  commander  of  a  surviv- 
able force  within  a  short  period  after  a  nu- 
clear attack. 

Decisionmakers  would  also  lack  an  inter- 
val between  attack  and  response  during 
which  intelligence  information  could  be  as- 
aeaaed.  diplomatic  measures  considered,  and 
the  intent  of  the  U.8.  response  signaled— as- 
suming the  circumstances  of  nuclear  war 
permitted  such  things  at  alL 


Dedaion  time  would  obfrioosly  be  very 
sboit.  NCA  would  have  to  make  unpreoe- 
dentedly  w<l(faty  dedskKW  in  less  than  15 
minutes. 

To  guarantee  the  LUA  capability  against 
some  contiiveneieB  It  might  be  neoeassry  to 
adopt  unpabitable  procedures  reganUng.  for 
instance,  d^eca^ion  of  laundi  authority. 

No  matter  how  mudi  money  and  Ingenui- 
ty were  devoted  to  designing  safeguards  for 
the  U.a  capability  to  lanndi  under  attack, 
and  even  If  the  safeguards  were  very  robust 
indeed.  It  would  probably  never  be  possible 
to  eradicate  a  lingering  fear  tbat  the  Soviets 
might  And  a  way  to  sidestep  them. 

Finally,  despite  all  aafeguards.  there 
would  always  remain  the  poalbillty  of 
error,  either  that  mlaslles  were  laumdied 
when  there  was  no  attack  or  that  they 
fafled  to  launch  when  the  attack  was  genu- 
ine. 

FOSStBnjTIKS  POB  LOA  STSimS 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  possibilities  for 
LUA  systems,  and  which  Is  "best"  is  not 
i«ally  a  matter  of  technology  but  of  doc- 
trine, procedures,  and  national  policy.  Doc- 
trine determines  the  types  of  attack  which 
the  system  Is  designed  to  meet  snd  those 
which  It  is  not.  For  Instsnoe.  it  would  be 
easier  to  configure  an  LUA  system  on  the 
assumption  that  a  Soviet  attack  would  be  di- 
rected at  missile  sUos  and  perhaps  other 
military  targets  but  would  not  be  preceded 
by  attack  on  Washington.  If  Washington 
were  attacked  first,  an  LUA  system  designed 
on  this  ssBianption  might  faO.  But  since  the 
Intercontinental  balllstk;  mlasOe  (ICBM) 
vulnerabill^  problem  Is  poeelved  generally 
within  the  context  of  countetforoe  attacks 
excluding  \J&  dUes.  it  is  not  (dear  that  an 
LUA  force  toust  be  required  to  meet  such  a 
contingency;  in  this  case  it  might  be 
thought  that  an  appropriate  response  could 
be  executed  with  surviving  submarine, 
cruise  n^ssfle,  and  bombn  forces.  These  are 
clearly  issues  of  doctrine.  Regarding  proce- 
dures—and to  take  a  more  extreme  exam- 
ple—It woidd  also  be  easier  to  design  an 
LUA  system  on  the  assimuttion  that  launch 
authority  were  vested  In  certain  circum- 
stances in  persons  other  than  the  President 
and  other  duly  constituted  NCA  or  even 
that  the  response  to  be  made  to  a  Soviet 
attack  of  a  given  sort  were  decided  in  ad- 
vance and.  so  to  speak,  "wired  Into"  the 
ICBMsystftn. 

Doctrine  and  procedures— Issues  of  nation- 
al policy,  not  technology— more  than  any- 
thing else  therefore  detmnlne  the  architec- 
ture of  an  LUA  system. 

This  seethMi  outlines  the  technically  feasi- 
ble hardware  elements  and  i»ooedures  that 
could  go  IDto  an  LUA  system.  It  seeks  to 
give  a  soise  both  of  the  breadth  of  possibili- 
ties and  of  the  f  undam«ital  limlUtlons.  The 
next  section  shows  how  some  of  these  ele- 
ments might  come  into  play  In  the  circum- 
stances of  a  Soviet  attack.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  what  Is  being  described  here 
are  elements  of  a  hypothetical  future  LUA 
system,  not  means  which  support  the 
present  U.a  LUA  capability. 

The  principal  elements  to  analyse  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  are  targets  and 
the  military  utility  of  an  LUA  force,  the 
timelines  oT  possible  attacks,  early  warning 
and  attack  assessment  systems,  command 
posts,  and  communications  links.  Possible 
procedures  by  which  dedslcms  could  be 
made  and  launch  orders  given  can  be  laid 
out,  but  a  selection  among  them  would  be  a 
decision  for  the  highest  levels  of  polltksal 
authority. 


TarteU  and  militarg  utility 
The  first  question  to  ask  of  an  LUA  force 
is  irtietber  there  are  important  and  Identlfl- 
slde  differences,  in  terms  of  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  VA  response  to  Soviet 
attack,  between  Immediate  LUA  respons'; 
and  a  delayed  response  executed  by  a  surviv- 
able force.  Though  there  are  some  differ- 
ences, on  balance  It  appears  that  little  or 
nothing  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view 
Is  aserlfloed  by  Immediate  response. 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  targets  which  would  be  absent  or  untar- 
getaUe  eariy  in  the  war  but  which  would 
somehow  aK>ear  later  on.  Thus,  there  can 
be  from  this  point  of  view  no  disadvantage 
to  retaliating  Immediately;  on  the  contrary. 
It  would  seem  that  a  difference  between 
early  and  delayed  response.  If  one  were  to 
exist,  would  favor  the  early  response.  The 
most  stressing  case  for  an  LUA  system  Is 
one  tn  which  the  Soviet  attack  came  with  no 
Indlcattons  of  preparaticHi  for  attack  before 
the  actual  launch  of  Soviet  missiles.  In  this 
case,  a  prompt  U.S.  response  could  destroy 
other  Soviet  military  assets  before  they  had 
time  to  disperse  from  their  ordinary  operat- 
ing bases.  If  the  Soviet  attack  came  from  a 
generated  posture,  some  assets  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  target,  but  this  situation  would  not 
necessarily  improve  with  time.  Even  if  there 
were  significant  Soviet  target  complexes 
that  "appeared"  later,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  would  be  hardened  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  destruction  would  require  ICBMs. 
alUiough  if  they  were  mobile  a  rapid  re- 
sponse-time for  U.S.  attack  could  be  usefuL 
Such  rapid  response  is  most  easUy  accom- 
plished with  ICBMs.  Even  assuming  the  ex- 
istence of  targets  which  a  survivable  force 
could  target  but  an  LUA  force  could  not, 
one  must  assume  in  addition  that  the  U.S. 
intelligence  assets  required  to  locate  these 
targets    would    survive    an    initial    Soviet 


As  to  the  nature  of  the  targets  that 
should  be  assigned  to  an  LUA  MX  force,  the 
important  Issue  for  this  purpose  is  not  what 
these  targets  might  be.  but  how  the  selec- 
tion might  differ  from  those  assigned  to  a 
survivable  retaliatory  force.  Again,  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  significant  differences.  In 
either  case,  the  actual  targets  attacked 
might  well  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  provocation  and  have  the  goal  of  in- 
flicUng  on  the  Soviet  Union  a  level  of 
damage— measured  overall— commensurate 
with  the  damage  anticipated  from  the 
Soviet  attack,  as  well  as  the  latter  could  be 
Judged  at  the  time  the  U.S.  decision  to  re- 
spond had  to  be  made.  If  Soviet  silos  were 
among  the  targets  marked  for  destruction 
by  the  LUA  force,  one  might  want  to  have 
some  means  for  determining  which  were 
still  full  and  which  empty,  and  one  would 
also  have  to  take  the  chance  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  themselves  launch  under  attack 
when  our  missiles  were  In  flight.  Both  prob- 
lems exist  for  a  survivable  force  as  well.  In 
practice  it  Is  likely  that  the  same  informa- 
ticm,  obtained  at  launch,  would  be  used  to 
support  retargeting  to  avoid  attacking 
"empty  holes"  whether  by  survivable  or 
LUA  forces:  the  only  difference  would  be 
the  retargeting  time  available.  In  practice  it 
Is  also  possible  to  guess  in  advance  which 
Soviet  missiles  would  be  used  in  an  attack 
on  U.S.  silos.  There  Is  also  an  analytical 
basis  upon  which  to  question  the  utility  of 
bothering  with  any  sort  of  "empty  hole"  re- 
targeting. (It  might  even  be  thought  desira- 
ble to  attack  empty  holes  to  preclude 
"reload.")  As  to  Soviet  LUA,  with  a  surviv- 
able force  there  would  be  a  time  delay 


before  retaliation  during  which  efforts 
could  be  made  to  destroy  Soviet  sensors  ca- 
pable of  indicating  a  UjS.  launch. 

Since  decisions  would  have  to  be  made 
quickly,  and  since  extensive  ad-hoc  retarget- 
ing would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  In  the 
short  LUA  timeline,  some  preplanning 
would  have  to  be  done  regarding  the  re- 
sponses to  be  made  to  a  given  Soviet  attack. 
Such  preplanning  would  also  be  done  for 
survivable  forces.  To  the  objection  that 
such  preplanning  is  unpleasant  or  "com- 
mits" the  United  States  to  certain  types  of 
response,  it  can  only  be  noted  that  the  con- 
cept of  deterrence  presupposes,  independence 
of  the  forces  concerned,  that  Soviet  attack 
will  provoke  with  high  certainty  a  U.S.  re- 
spoitse.  Whether  the  United  States  would 
actually  choose  to  retaliate  if  deterrence 
failed  cannot  be  said  on  the  basis  of  the 
forces  deployed.  Of  course,  LUA  allows  little 
time  for  refiection  if  Soviet  attack  did  occur. 

There  might  be  no  need  to  have  the  entire 
U.S.  ICBM  force,  t>ostured  for  LUA  Since  a 
survivable  force  of  say.  1,000  RVs  might  be 
considered  adequate  for  a  delayed  response, 
no  more  than  this  number  of  RVs  need  be 
included  In  the  force  which  "survives"  by 
launching  under  attack. 

Timelines 

Soviet  ICBMs  take  about  a  half  hour  to 
make  the  journey  from  their  silos  to  U.8. 
ICBM  fields  in  the  Central  United  States. 
The  time  from  first  launch  to  first  impact 
could  in  principle  be  shortened  by  a  small 
amoimt.  but  this  would  be  likely  to  cause 
some  degradation  in  accuracy.  A  realistic 
Soviet  laydown  would  also  occur  over  a  span 
of  time,  from  just  under  30  minutes  imtll 
somewhat  later. 

Speaking  roughly,  receipt  of  the  launch 
message  or  Emergency  Action  Message 
(EAM)  by  the  missile  force  as  late  as  a  few 
minutes  before  Soviet  RVs  arrive  would  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  safe  escape  of  the 
missiles.  This  brief  time  period  would  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  time  taken  for  the  EAM 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  missile  fields,  de- 
coded, and  authenticated;  the  time  taken  to 
initiate  the  launch  sequence;  the  time  from 
first  missile  takeoff  to  last;  and  the  time 
needed  for  the  last  missile  to  make  a  safe 
escape  from  the  lethal  effects  of  the  incom- 
ing Soviet  RVs. 

Thus,  the  time  available  for  ICBM  attack 
assessment  and  dedsiotunaking  would  be 
the  half-hour  ICBM  flight  time  minus  this 
small  time  period  for  missUe  launch. 

Soviet  submarine-launched  RVs  targeted 
at  command  posts  and  communication 
nodes  could  arrive  earlier  than  the  ICBMs. 
It  Is  assumed  here  that  the  Soviets  would 
not  possess  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs)  deployed  near  U.S.  coasts 
of  sufficient  accuracy  and  In  sufficient  num- 
bers to  constitute  themselves  a  primary 
threat  to  VS.  silos.  Forward-deployed 
SLBM  RVs  could  arrive  In  the  Central 
United  States  within  8  to  IS  minutes  of 
launch  and  at  coastal  targets,  such  as  Wash- 
ington, within  5  to  10  minutes.  This  means 
that  relatively  soft  targets  such  as  com- 
mand bunkers  and  communications  nodes.  If 
targeUble,  could  be  destroyed  early  in  the 
attack.  One  of  the  principal  goals  of  a 
robust  LUA  system  must  be  to  survive  such 
a  precursor  SLBM  attack  in  order  to  sup- 
port execution  of  a  launch  decision. 

Assuming  simultaneous  launch  of  Soviet 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs,  the  timetable  which  re- 
sults is  shown  in  figure  65. 

The  LUA  timetable  coiUd  be  extended 
somewhat  by  a  "dust  defense"  such  as  de- 
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acribsd  In  cliaptar  I.  In  thli  ichgine.  the 
dust  doud  f  oraad  bf  <Mibeimtc  detoniUon 
of  burled  nudaar  ww>pon«  fas  tbe  tOo  fleldi 
voiiM  ilwrtfriT  the  flnt  wave  of  Soviet  RVi. 
The  DDltad  States  would  have  untO  the  duat 
of  nUnutee— ainoe  a  second 
eouM  not  be  mounted  durinc  this 
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Ovtniew  <a  teduticttl  reouirtmenU 

In  order  to  meet  the  tlmeUne  and  attack 
fttnrt— «'^-  outlined  above,  a  VA  LUA  capa- 
bility would  require  vamlnc  and  attack  as- 
siasiiiiint  ssMOcs  tanperrlous  to  disniptlon: 
■nrvlvable  "«-«'»«««  posts  to  digest  and  or- 
[«»tM  asBMT  Information:  and  secure,  reli- 
able conaBunlcatlani  Unklnc  the  command 
posU  with  tbe  wamlnc  sensors  and  with  the 
mtasOe  flekk.  The  most  Important  require- 
ment, and  the  most  difficult  to  meet  in 
practice,  would  be  providinc  a  connection 
from  the  aunrhrable  command  posU  to  NCA 
mmtpnmmwrA  to  make  laund)  decisions.  This 
ardilteeture  is  shown  in  figure  M. 

Tbe  paragraphs  below  taadlcate  the  range 
of  tfi^"f'*"r  feasible  candidates  for  these 
ajstem  elements.  It  will  be  apparent  that  no 
stn^  etessent  can  be  made  survivable 
agaliMt  a  detomined  Soviet  effort  to  dis- 
rupt It.  One  must  fanstcad  make  disruption 
ss  difficult  and  time-consuming  as  pooible. 
provide  redundant  backup  systems,  and  seek 
to  make  price  of  disruption  so  high  that 
Soviet  attack  on  all  VS.  LUA  assets  would 
virtually  be  cause  itself  to  retaliate  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

XoHy  warning  and  aUack  ataetamtnt 
nUem* 

The  important  features  of  warning  and 
Bttaek  assessment  systems  are  when  in  the 
course  of  an  attack  they  could  be  expected 
to  provide  information,  wtiat  information 
they  could  furnish  at  that  time,  and  how 
difficult  to  disrupt  they  would  be.  In  gener- 
al, the  first  two  features  are  related  in  that 
the  more  conuriete  the  information  they 
furnish,  the  later  in  the  attack  they  do  ao. 
Timely  information  concerning  the  siae  and 
character  of  the  attack  would  be  vital  to  the 
confMenoe  a  decisionmaker  could  have  in 
his  judgment  to  fire  UjS.  nuclear  weapons  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  would  be  a  premi- 
um upon  confirmation  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  from  ss  many  sources  as  possible. 
Vot  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  sen- 
sors based  on  a  variety  of  distinct  physical 
principles. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  in  gen- 
oal  terms  the  important  features  of  a  wide 
range  of  warning  and  attack  sssessment  sys- 
teoM  that  the  United  States  could  deploy  to 
support  LUA.  SInee  even  in  aggregate  the 
cost  of  these  systems  would  be  lem  than  the 
costs  of  other  MX  basing  modes,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  the  United  States  would 
deploy  all  of  them  and  more. 
Satellites 

The  booster  motors  of  large  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  operate  for  some  minutes  after 
launch,  emit  huge  amounts  of  power  (hun- 
dreds of  kilowatts)  in  the  short-wave  infra- 
red portion  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum. This  radiation  could  be  detected  by 
mtellites  at  very  great  distances  from  the 
earth.  It  would  be  virtuaUy  impossible  for 
the  Soviets  to  conceal  this  evidence  of  their 


Such  satellites  could  provide  an  accurate 
count  of  the  number  of  launches,  the  types 
of  missaes  launched  (from  comparing  the 
brlghtnem  of  their  infrared  emission  to  daU 
from  test  launches),  and  at  least  the  ap- 
proximate (wing  level))  locations  of  the 
launch  points.  This  information  could  be 


available  to  UjS.  rommand  posta  (discussed 
below)  atanost  faouaedlately.  Several  minutes 
more  obaervatlon  could  lead  to  at  least  a 
very  rough  Indication  of  the  Intended  tar- 
gets, to  the  extent  of  predtettng  whether 
the  Ontral  United  States  (where  VS.  silos 
are)  only  was  under  attack  or  whether 
coastal  targets  were  included  as  welL  This 
information  might  suggest  whether  the 
attack  was  directed  only  at  VS.  silos  or 
whether  it  was  a  massive  attack  on  all  U.S. 
targets,  cities  (many  of  which  are  on  the 
coasts)  included.  It  would  not  be  possible  on 
the  basis  of  this  early  information  to  tell 
whether  the  SovieU  had  withheld  attack  on 
certain  specific  targets,  an  indication  of 
their  intentions. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  such 
satellites  absolutely  sgainst  attack  on  them, 
but  such  an  attack  could  be  made  very  diffi- 
cult. Though  geosynchronous  orbit  would 
be  most  convenient  for  such  satellites,  it 
could  perhaps  be  desirable  to  deploy  them 
in  other,  higher  orbits.  Geosynchronous 
orbit  is  that  unique  orbit  22,300  miles  from 
the  Earth  at  which  the  orbital  period  of  sat- 
ellites Is  equal  to  the  roUtlon  period  of  the 
Earth.  Thus  satellites  In  geosynchronous 
orbit  remain  over  the  same  point  on  the 
Earth's  surface  ss  both  they  and  the  Earth 
go  round.  A  single  satellite  could  therefore 
keep  watch  over  the  Soviet  Union  at  all 
times.  Because  of  lU  convenience,  however, 
geosynchronous  orbit  is  somewhat  crowded. 
It  would  therefore  be  possible  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  station  a  "space  mine"  near  to  a  U.S. 
warning  satellite  and  answer  in  response  to 
VS.  protesU  that  the  mine  was  in  fact  some 
other  sort  of  satellite  (e.g.,  communications) 
which  it  was  convenient  to  position  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  SUtes  would  then 
not  be  In  a  position  to  sssert  that  the  Sovi- 
eU had  no  business  there,  because  it  would 
be  quite  plausible  that  they  did  have  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  positioning  a  satellite  in 
this  unique,  convenient  orbit.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  U.S.  satellites  were  in  an 
orbit  chosen  more  or  less  randomly  from 
amongst  the  infinite  number  of  possible  al- 
titudes, we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
sssert  that  the  only  possible  purpose  for  a 
nearby  Soviet  satellite  must  be  to  interfere 
with  ours.  The  United  SUtes  might  then 
Justify  on  these  grounds  measures  against 
such  interference.  Nonsynchronous  orbit 
means  that  more  than  one  satellite  would 
be  required  to  keep  continuous  watch  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  since  at  any  one 
time  most  of  them  would  be  over  other 
parts  of  the  Earth. 

Satellites  could  also  be  threatened  by 
direct  attack  from  a  missile  launched  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  U.S.  satel- 
lites could  be  postloned  high  enough  that  it 
would  take  many  hours  (18  or  so)  for  an  at- 
tacking vehicle  to  reach  them.  What  is 
more,  since  the  interceptor  missiles  required 
to  reach  high  orbits  would  be  quite  large, 
the  Soviets  would  probably  launch  them 
only  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  sat- 
ellites would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  when  the  first  interceptor  was 
launched,  and  launch  of  other  interceptors 
would  have  to  be  staggered  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  rest  of  the  satellites  as  they  "came 
around."  Direct-ascent  antlsatellite  attacks 
on  high  orbits  would  therefore  present  a 
timing  problem  to  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  would  most  certainly  be  aware  that 
the  satellites  were  under  attack  hours 
before  they  were  destroyed. 

Measures  can  also  be  taken  to  insure  the 
survival  of  satellites.  For  instance,  they 
could  be  provided  with  sensors  to  allow 


to  deteraUne  when  they  were  under 
They  could  maneuver  to  avoid  a 
homing  interceptor  and  deploy  decoys  or 
chaff  to  confuse  homing  sensors.  Satellites 
at  such  dlstanees  from  the  Sarth  might  also 
be  able  to  be  hidden  entirely  by  giving  them 
m»>ii  opUcal.  infrared,  and  radar  signatures. 
One  might  also  hide  dormant  backup  satel- 
lites amongst  a  swaim  of  decoys:  the  satel- 
lite would  be  turned  on  when  the  primary 
satellites  encountered  interference.  Last, 
backup  satellites  could  be  deployed  on  mis- 
siles in  sUos  in  the  United  States  and 
launched  into  low  orblU  to  replace  the  pri- 
maries. These  reconstituted  satellites  could 
also  be  attacked,  but  it  would  take  time  for 
the  Soviets  to  acquire  data  on  their  orbits, 
even  sssiimifg  the  United  States  allowed 
them  unhindered  operation  of  the  means  to 
acquire  this  data.  Some  of  these  techniques 
for  satellite  security  are  more  effective  than 
othera. 

Last,  the  United  SUtes  might  not  choose 
to  show  paUence  indefinitely  with  persist- 
ent Soviet  attacks  on  our  warning  sensors, 
particularly  if  we  had  chosen  to  rely  on 
LUA  ss  the  guarantor  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sUes. 

Radars 

Radars  could  be  either  land-based  or  de- 
ployed on  oceangoing  ships.  Radars  de- 
ployed near  the  United  SUtes  would  pro- 
vide warning  information  rather  later  than 
satellites— perhaps  IS  minutes  or  so  after 
launch— but  they  would  provide  much  more 
accurate  prediction  of  the  impact  poinU  of 
attacking  RVs.  This  Information  would  be 
sufficient  to  determine  which  silo  wings  and 
which  metropolitan  areas  were  under 
attack. 

Powerful  radars  of  this  sort  would  be 
rather  large  and  soft  targets  and  therefore 
susceptible  to  SLBM  or  even  paramilitary 
attack.  Jamming  is  also  a  potential  threat. 
An  endoatmospheric  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense could  be  provided  around  such  radars. 
FV>r  instance,  the  Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radar  at  Concrete,  N.  Dak.,  happens  to  be 
in  the  area  selected  by  the  United  SUtes  as 
the  only  site  where  sn  ABM  system  can  be 
deployed  within  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Proto- 
col. The  purpose  of  such'an  ABM  system 
would  not  be  to  protect  the  radar  against 
any  level  of  attack,  but  to  force  the  Soviets 
to  send  so  many  warheads  to  destroy  it  that 
such  an  attack  would  constitute  a  major 
provocation. 

Sensor  Aircraft 

Aircraft  carrying  radars  (similar  to 
AW  ACS  aircraft  used  for  tactical  purposes) 
or  infrared  sensors  could  be  used  either  as  a 
backup  for  other  sensors,  taking  off  from  a 
strip-alert  sUtus  at  U.S.  bases,  or  ss  a  pri- 
mary system  maintaining  continuous  air- 
borne patrol.  The  aircraft  could  be  on  sU- 
tlon  within  several  hours  of  takeoff  and 
could  provide  detailed  attack  assessment  in- 
formation (similar  in  character  to  the  land- 
based  radars)  within  about  15  minutes  of 
impact. 

Such  aircraft  would  be  a  hedge  against 
disruption  of  satellite  or  fixed  land-based 
systems.  If  on  continuous  patrol,  they  would 
be  very  resistant  to  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Since  the  aircraft  would  take  some  time  to 
arrive  on  sUtion  if  they  were  not  main- 
tained on  continuous  airborne  patrol,  there 
could  be  a  gap  between  destruction  of  the 
primary  UJS.  systems  and  reconstitution  by 
the  aircraft.  This  gap  could  be  filled  by 
rocket-launched  probes. 


Rocket-lAunebed  Prahes 

These  probes,  canytng  looc-wave  infrared 
■euoia.  would  be  similar  to  tbe  pvotMS  pro- 
posed for  ttie  Overlay  ezoataoanberte  bal- 
listic mlMile  def CMC  syatOB  to  aequlre  iU 
targets.  THey  would  arrive  on  statian  in 
minutes  anl  provide  detaOod  attack  amess 
ment  tnf ortnation  similar  to  that  provided 
by  tbe  atretaft  untfl  they  ttU  back  to  Bartb 
about  10  ninutes  or  so  after  laimeb.  Housed 
In  slloa.  they  would  be  vulnenbie  only  to 
nuclear  attack.  The  probe  dloa  could  be  lo- 
cated far  tram  ICBM  sOos  ao  that  their 
launch  codd  not  be  eonfUaed  with  IC8M 
launch  by  Soviet  warning  scnson. 

Nuclear  Detonatloo  Detectors 

SInee  SLSM  RVs  could  arrtve  on  VS.  t«r- 
ritory  weU  In  advance  of  the  ICBMs  aimed 
at  the  silds  and  before  tbe  time  that  a 
launch  dedision  would  have  to  be  made, 
these  detonations  could  provide  further  oon- 
f  Irmation  that  the  United  Statea  was  under 
attack.  Such  detectors  could  be  bolted  on  to 
large  numbos  of  satdlites  deployed  for 
other  pur»oses.  Altemathrdy.  UJ&-baaed 
sensor  staMoos  emidoyfaag  seismic  or  deetro- 
magnetic  pulse  detectors  eoold  verify  that 
the  VS.  wgs  under  nudear  attack.  It  Is  very 
unlikely  that  natural  phenomena  could 
mtanic  the  affects  of  nuclear  detonations. 

Though  the  detonation  at  nudear  weap- 
ons on  the  United  Statea  would  not  by  Itself 
necessarily  identify  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
attacker,  tbe  other  warning  ivstems  would 
either  Indioate  the  origin  of  the  attack  or  be 
of  such  a  litture  that  their  dtaniption  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  Soviets. 
Covert  Warning  Sensors 

It  might  be  possible  to  deploy  warning 
sensors  tha  existence  of  which  could  reason- 
aUy  be  keilt  secret  from  tbe  Soviets.  Even  if 
this  did  not  actually  turn  out  to  be  possible, 
it  would  be  a  factor  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  consider  before  they  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  United  States  would  be  without  ad- 
vance notioe  of  their  attack. 

Warning  Sensors  for  SLBMs 

So  far  discussion  has  concentrated  on 
warning  of  ICBM  attack.  All  of  the  means 
described  so  far  are  applicable  to  the  SLBM 
case  as  w«ll.  The  satellites  would  give  a 
launch  count  immediately  and  coastal 
SLBM  radars  impact  point  prediction  within 
minutes  of  approach  to  tbe  coasts.  Planes 
and  probes  would  be  relatively  inef fident  in 
the  SLBM  role  since  many  of  them  would 
be  required  to  cover  all  attack  corridors. 
Command  poata 

Fixed  laad-based  command  bunkers  of  a 
hardness  s«f fident  to  withstand  attack  even 
by  inaccurate  SLBMs  would  be  difficult  to 
construct.  The  United  States  now  operates  a 
network  ot  fixed  command  posU  tnduding 
the  NaUonal  Military  Command  Center 
(NMCC)  iii  the  Pentagon,  the  Alternate  Nar 
tlonal  Military  Command  Center  (AMMCC) 
at  a  rural  4te  outside  Washington.  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)  Headquarters  in 
Omaha,  and  North  American  Aerospace  De- 
fense Comtoand  (NORAD)  Headquarters  in 
Cheyenne  Mountafai.  Colo.  An  Improvement 
on  fixed  sites  would  be  to  deploy  a  fleet  of 
wide-bodied  aircraft  with  the  necessary 
communications  equipment  to  recdve  and 
process  wSmlng  Information,  communicate 
with  NCA.  and  launch  U^S.  silo-based  mis- 
siles if  given  pn^ier  authorisation.  Some  of 
these  ainvaft.  called  Airborne  National 
Command  Posts  (ABNCPi).  could  be  on  con- 
tinuous aifbome  patrol  and  others  on  strip 
alert.  The  United  States  deploys  a  fleet  of 
such  airer^t  at  present  If  there  were  ad- 
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vanoe  Indication  of  imminent  Soviet  atta^ 
tbe  President  hImseU  or  other  NCA  oould 
take  to  tbe  air  In  these  command  posts. 

Consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
ground  maWle  command  posts,  disguised  as 
vans  travdbig  the  Nation's  highways. 

Oonoems  oould  be  raised  about  possible 
means  to  destroy  or  disrupt  such  command 
posts,  but  since  they  are  considered  for  use 
with  just  about  aU  MX  basing  modes,  any 
such  problems  would  not  distinguish  LUA 
basing.  In  fact  such  disruption  would  be 
very  difficult 

Communieationt  links 

Studies  of  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications (C*)  systems  to  support  strategic 
nudear  forces  of  any  kind.  LUA  or  other- 
wise. Indicate  that  there  Is  a  wide  variety  of 
possibilities  for  wartime  communications 
and  just  as  wide  a  range  of  means  to  disrupt 
and  impede  such  communications.  The 
nature  of  the  disruption  would  depend  on 
the  amount  of  damage  done  to  VS.  commu- 
nications Installations  snd  the  extent  of  dis- 
ruption of  the  atmosphere  due  to  nudear 
explosions.  An  LUA  C*  system  would  have 
an  advantage  over  systems  supporting  sur- 
vivable basing  because  it  would  be  needed  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  had  suffered 
leas  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in  that  there  might  be 
little  time  to  attempt  to  reconstitute  dis- 
rupted links. 

Many  of  the  same  considerations  apply  to 
the  communications  links  which  applied  to 
the  warning  sensors.  None  can  be  protected 
abacdutely  agsinst  Soviet  attack,  but  disrup- 
tion can  be  made  difficult,  time  consimiing, 
and  provocative. 

Communications  links  are  required  from 
the  warning  sensors  to  the  command  posts, 
from  the  command  posts  to  the  missUe 
fields,  and  between  the  command  posts  and 
rcvonsible  launch  authorities.  The  first 
two  are  easier  to  specify  than  the  last,  since 
this  last  depends  sensitively  on  where  the 
launch  authorities  are  assumed  to  tx  and 
upon  whether  they  are  under  attack  or  not. 
A  fuller  discussion  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding communications  systems  to  support 
strategic  nuclear  forces  in  general  is  con- 
tained in  a  separate  chapter.  The  following 
discussion  seeks  to  sketch  some  of  tbe  con- 
siderations relevant  to  LUA. 

Warning  Sensors  to  Command  Posts 

It  i^ipears  that  satellite  conmiunications 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  at  least 
for  the  warning  satellites,  since  they  would 
not  be  connected  to  the  command  posts  by 
line  of  sight.  The  same  considerations  re- 
garding survivability  apply  here  as  for  the 
warning  satelites,  but  the  situation  is  in 
some  respecte  easier.  To  avoid  jamming  and 
Itmoapherlc  disruption  due  to  high  altitude 
nuclear  detonations,  these  satellites  could 
operate  at  millimeter  wavelengths.  They 
could  be  statkmed  in  unusual,  deep-space 
otbits  so  the  Soviets  could  have  no  pretense 
for  stati(ming  space  mines  near  them,  and 
direct-ascent  interceptors  would  require  a 
long  time  to  reach  them.  Since  the  commu- 
nlcaticms  satellites  would  be  cheaper  than 
the  warning  satellites,  there  could  be  many 
of  them.  Other  measures— deep-space  stor- 
age, concealed  dormant  satellite  decoys, 
maneuverability,  etc.— such  as  described  for 
the  warning  satellites  could  also  be  tried 
here.  Rocket-launched  reconstitution  satel- 
lites could  be  on-sUtion  in  a  short  period. 
There  are  many  U.S.  communications  satel- 
lites of  all  sorts  in  space,  and  arrangements 
oould  also  be  made  to  use  them  if  the  pri- 
mary system  failed. 


Fixed  ground  sUtions  for  the  downllnlcs 
would  be  vulnerable  to  attack,  but  such 
attadt  would  at  least  be  required  to  disrupt 
them.  They  oould  be  proliferated  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  and  even  defended 
with  ballistic  missile  defoise.  An  improve- 
ment on  fixed  ground  stations  would  use 
mobile  ground  terminals,  highway-going 
vans  with  concealed  receiving  dish  and  daU 
processing  equipment  DaU  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  ground  sUtions— fixed  or 
mobUe— to  the  alrbone  command  posU  by 
radio  (Une-of-sight  if  necessary)  and  satel- 
lite uplink. 

Oround  sUtions  would  not  be  necessary  at 
all  if  arrangements  were  made  for  the  air- 
borne command  posts  to  receive  daU  in 
semiprocessed  form  directly  from  the  warn- 
ing satellites  via  the  communications  satel- 
lites using  millimeter  wave  or  laser  links. 

The  sensor  aircraft  would  use  satellite 
links  to  communicate  with  the  command 
poete.  The  fixed  radars  could  use  radio  (Une- 
of-sight  if  necessary)  or  satellite  to  send 
their  daU  to  the  command  aircraft.  The 
rocket-launched  probe  would  be  in  line-of- 
slght  with  the  oHnmand  posts  snd  could 
communicate  directly. 

Command  Posts  to  Missile  Fields 
If  an  order  were  given  to  launch  MX  mis- 
siles from  their  silos,  the  command  posts 
could  transmit  the  EAM  to  the  launch  con- 
trol centers  in  the  silo  fields  or  directly  to 
the  silos  by  a  variety  of  means,  including 
Une-of-sight  ultra  high  frequency  (UHF) 
radio  and  sateUite  Injection.  These  methods 
provide  for  high  probabiUty  to  correct  re- 
ceipt of  the  EAM  within  minutes,  even  in  a 
disturbed  environment 

Between  Command  Posts  and  National 
Command  Authorities 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  com- 
munications system  to  specify.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  that  tecimology  does  not  pro- 
vide solutions,  but  because  these  solutions 
could  depend  on  where  the  NCA  might  t>e. 
which  depends  on  who  the  NCA  are.  which 
in  turn  depends  on  what  procedures  are 
adopted  for  NCA  continuity. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  three  cases  to 
consider.  In  the  first,  the  President  or  other 
NCA  is  in  Washington,  and  Washington  has 
survived  at  least  to  the  point  in  time  where 
a  launch  decision  is  required.  Communica- 
tions in  this  case  can  be  by  sateUite  or  air- 
borne relay  using  a  number  of  aircraft 
maintained  on  strip  alert  in  peacetime, 
which  from  a  net  over  the  United  SUtes  for 
UHF  Une-of-sight  communications. 

In  the  second  case,  the  President  or  other 
NCA  is  himself  in  a  command  airplane. 
Communications  is  by  sateUite  or  airborne 
relay. 

In  the  third  case,  Washington  is  destroyed 
and  the  President  did  not  manage  to  make 
it  to  a  survivable  location.  In  this  case  the 
important  questions  are,  first:  Who  and 
where  is  the  NCA  and  can  it  be  arranged 
that  they  take  command  in  time  to  launch 
under  attack?  and  second:  Does  it  matter  if 
we  could  not  LUA?  Since  it  might  appear  in 
this  case  that  war  was  not  going  to  remain 
limited  and  our  other  nuclear  forces  would 
be  suffident  to  acheive  U.S.  objectives.  The 
first  is  a  question  of  procedures  and  author- 
ity and  the  second  of  doctrine.  They  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  answered  by  technology  as- 
sessment. Some  suggestion  of  alternative  re- 
sponses to  these  questions  wiU  be  made  in 
the  section  Ijelow  entitled  "Procedures." 
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Pindown 

Ptaidown  refen  to  the  pa«ibillty  that  the 
Sovteto  could  force  our  miaOo  to  remain  In 
their  ■Om  by  threateninc  to  explode  nuclear 
■mioiM  in  their  paths  and  destroy  them  In 
nicht.  In  practice,  however,  plndown  of  sUo- 
taMed  MX  would  require  a  huge  expenditure 
of  Soviet  wfpnni  for  an  uncertain  result 
and  ii  therefore  not  an  Important  threat  to 
LUA. 

In  a  pindown  attadc.  nuclear  weapons 
from  SIAIfs  and.  later  in  the  attack  but 
before  ICBIf  arrival  on  XS&  sUos,  low-tra- 
jectory ICBMa.  could  aeeii  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment lethal  to  US.  missiles  in  fllcht. 
These  wartieadB  would  be  exploded  at  hich 
aWtudes  about  300.000  ft-ln  the  flyout 
corridors  alwve  the  ntlssile  fields.  The  rele- 
vant parameter  here  Is  the  number  of  weap- 
on of  a  given  yield  which  must  be  exploded 
every  minute  In  the  flyout  corridors  to 
oMire  that  any  missile  passing  through 
them  is  destroyed  at  disrupted.  The  damage 
is  caived  by  X-rays  from  tlie  nuclear  explo- 
siMH.  and  there  are  two  possible  kill  mecha- 
ntams.  In  the  first,  Z-rays  are  deposited  on 
the  exterior  of  the  missile  and  vaporise  the 
surface.  When  the  surface  layer  Is  removed, 
the  recoil  momentum  is  transmitted 
through  the  miadle  as  a  compression  wave 
which  can  damage  tlie  Interior  of  the  mis- 
sile or  Mow  the  backside  off.  The  other 
method  by  which  the  X-ray  could  disrupt 
the  missile  is  by  f  ^uri"g  lonisation  in  the 
electronic  circuits  of.  for  instance,  the  guid- 
ance computer. 

The  flyout  corridors  above  the  existing 
ICinuteman  wings  are  in  fact  rather  large, 
and  their  iwecise  dimensions  can  to  some 
extent  be  made  uncertain  to  the  Soviets.  In 
addition,  the  MX  missOe  Is  planned  to  be 
much  more  resistant  to  X-rays  than  Minute- 
man.  The  Soriets  would  also  not  know  with 
confidaMse  Just  how  hard  U.S.  missiles  were. 

On  the  other  side,  if  the  SorieU  were 
genuinely  determined  to  try  to  pindown 
attack,  they  could  design  warheads  especial- 
ly for  this  purpose.  These  warheads  would 
ix>t  need  heat  shields  since  they  would  not 
reenter  the  atmosphere.  Thus  a  warhead  of 
a  given  yield  would  be  lighter,  meaning 
more  megatoiuiage  on  a  given  booster. 

The  upshot  all  this  is  that,  if  MX  mIssUes 
were  distributed  throughout  the  Minute- 
man  fields,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  ex- 
plode hundreds  of  megatons  per  minute  in 
the  flyout  corridors  to  guarantee  pindown. 
If  the  Soviets  assumed  that  no  U.S.  launch 
decision  could  possibly  be  made  untU  at 
least  10  minutes  into  the  attack.  IS  to  20 
minutes  of  pindown  would  be  required. 
Timing  constraints  would  demand  that 
much  of  this  megatormage  be  launched 
from  submarines  remote  from  their  home 
bases.  Pindown  would  therefore  compete 
with  other  time-urgent  missions  of  the  for- 
ward-deployed Soviet  submarine  force  and 
with  secure  reserve  missions  of  the  remain- 
li«B  force.  These  time  constraints,  combined 
with  the  huge  numbers  of  weapons  needed, 
make  pindown  an  tmattractive.  if  not  impos- 
sible. Soviet  strategy  against  LUA  for  silo- 
based  MX  (Reckoning  strictly  on  the  sise  of 
deidojrment  area,  the  amount  of  megaton- 
nage  required  to  pin  down  MX  in  MPS 
basing  would  be  about  ten  times  less  than 
for  sHo  basing.) 

Procedares 
For  the  ISA.  threat  to  launch  under 
attack  to  be  credible,  procedures  would  have 
to  be  devised  to  guarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  NCA  were  able  to  commtini- 
cate  in  timely  fashion  with  the  command 
in  a  position  to  receive  attack  assess- 
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ment  dau  from  the  sensors  and  execute  the 
mtasHe  force.  The  issue  here  is  not  whether 
the  VJB.  instruments  of  command  would 
eventually  reconsUtute  themselves  to  wage 
and  terminate  a  nuclear  war,  but  whether 
there  would  be  continuity  of  command  In 
the  fbat  half  hour  of  the  war.  Devising  an 
acceptable  set  of  procedures  Is  a  matter  for 
decision  at  the  highest  levels  of  political  au- 
thority. It  Is  not  the  IntenUon  of  this  discus- 
sion to  suggest  or  speculate  what  these  pro- 
cedures might  actually  be  should  the  United 
States  adopt  reliance  on  LUA.  still  leas  what 
procedures  support  the  present  LUA  capa- 
bility, but  merely  to  set  out  the  logical  pos- 
sibilities. 

These  possibilities  are  quite  distinct  de- 
pending on  the  dmunstances  of  the  attack. 
In  particular,  it  matters  whether  the  possi- 
bility of  attack  was  foreseen  before  the 
actual  launch  of  Soviet  missiles  (Le.  wheth- 
er "strategic"  warning  preceded  "tactical" 
warning)  or  whether  the  attack  was  a  "bolt 
from  the  blue"  surprise.  Realistic  or  not, 
much  fear  about  reliance  on  LUA  focuses  on 
the  second  circumstance.  Surprise  attack  Is 
clearly  most  stressing  as  regards  the  pliysi- 
cal  capability  of  the  United  States  to  lauiKh 
under  attack. 

It  would  also  be  vital  whether  the  Soviet 
attack  had  the  specific  aim  of  disrupting  the 
U.S.  chain  of  command  supporting  LUA.  As 
has  been  discussed  above,  every  effort  can 
be  made  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the 
Sovlete  could  deny  the  LUA  capability  by 
means  short  of  physical  attack  upon  the 
NCA.  It  appears  that  such  efforts  could  be 
quite  successful  indeed:  sensors,  command 
posts,  and  communications  links  could  be 
provided,  with  cost  and  effort,  which  were 
very  difficult  to  disrupt.  Thus,  ss  a  practical 
matter,  the  Soviets  could  be  faced  with  the 
choice  either  of  permitting  LUA  or  of  at- 
tacking directly  the  U.S.  political  leader- 
ship. To  make  this  choice  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  at  war  with  a  nation  in  posses- 
sion of  intact  national  leadership  and  usable 
ICSMs  or  with  a  nation  in  possession  of  nei- 
ther. The  U.S.  perception  of  what  the  Sovi- 
ets would  Intend  in  making  such  a  choice 
could  affect  the  procedures  the  United 
SUtes  selected  for  its  LUA  system.  For  In- 
stance, if  it  were  agreed  that  the  Soviets 
could  not  intend  anything  but  total  war  if 
they  were  willing  to  "decapiute"  the  U.S. 
Oovemment,  then  it  might  be  concluded 
that  U.S.  bombers,  cruise  missiles,  and 
aiJiMit  were  sufficient  weapons  to  wage 
such  a  war.  U.S.  doctrine  might  then  state: 
LUA  seeks  to  deter  Soviet  attacks  short  of 
decapiUtlon:  decapiUtion  attacks  are  to  be 
deterred  by  threat  of  retaliation  upon 
Soviet  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
United  SUtes  Judged  such  a  doctrine  to  be 
iiukdequate.  a  determined  effort  would  have 
to  be  made  to  devise  procedures  which 
would  permit  LUA  in  all  circumstances.  The 
United  SUtes  might  further  judge  it  impru- 
dent to  sUte  a  doctrine  covering  all  possi- 
bilities, preferring  to  add  uncertainty  to  the 
Soviet  decision. 

Questions  of  doctrine  would  thus  have  an 
obvious  effect  upon  which  procedures  were 
adopted  for  LUA  basing  and  are  Just  as  obvi- 
ously not  susceptible  to  technical  analysis. 
In  what  follows,  it  is  sssumed  that  the 
United  SUtes  would  wish  to  sssure  the  LUA 
capability  in  all  circumstances,  and  various 
possibilities  are  explored  to  satisfy  this 
wish.  At  the  point  where  these  procedures 
are  judged  to  become  unacceptable,  one  has 
the  choice  of  abandoning  LUA  basing  alto- 
gether  or   determining   that   the   drcum- 


NCA  Is  the  phrase  used  to  describe  the 
operational  institution  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  decisions  to  initiate 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Individuals 
who  occupy  Institutional  roles  onnprising 
the  NCA  are  called  the  National  Command 
AuthoriUes  (also  NCA).  These  Individuals 
consist  of  the  Prcaident  and.  upon  his  death 
or  Incapacitation,  his  successors  as  designat- 
ed by  the  ConsUtutlon  and  the  Presidential 
Succession  Act:  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  successors;  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  their  successors,  these  designated 
by  Defense  Department  regulations. 

The  process  by  which  the  NCA  might 
order  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  U& 
Armed  Forces  has  for  obvious  reasons  not 
been  discussed  publicly.  Hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Ccmimittee  In 
1974  made  clear  that  no  military  officer 
may  Initiate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
unless  authorised  by  the  President  or  his 
successor.  In  practice,  it  appears  that  many 
of  the  procedures  for  NCA  operation  are  de- 
cided by  each  President  on  the  basis  of  per- 
soiuU  preference. 
Attack  With  Advance  "Strategic"  Warning 

In  a  period  of  crisis.  It  might  become  ap- 
parent either  from  Soviet  statemenU,  from 
intelligence  indications,  or  from  estimation 
of  Soviet  reaction  to  U.S.  moves,  that  nucle- 
ar attack  was  imminent.  Such  advance 
warning  Is  called  "strategic"  warning  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  warning  indicating  that  an 
attack  is  actually  In  progress  ("tacUcal" 
warning). 

One  reaction  to  strategic  warning  would 
be  for  the  President  or  other  NCA  to  take  to 
the  air  in  airborne  command  poets  for  the 
duration  of  the  crisis.  There  could  be  con- 
cern that  this  action,  if  made  known,  could 
heighten  tensions  and  provoke  panic  in  the 
U.S.  public.  For  this  reason  the  President 
himself  might  wish  to  remain  on  the  ground 
and  have  a  lesser  official  assume  airborne 
alert.  Whether  this  could  be  accomplished 
covertly  could  be  questioned  since  the  com- 
mand planes  would  be  rather  distinctive. 
Even  disguising  them  to  look  like  freight 
aircraft  would  be  pointless  if  they  took  off 
from  military  airfields  like  Washington's 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Disguising  the 
movements  of  high  U.S.  officials  from  the 
press,  particularly  under  the  circumstances, 
might  also  prove  difficult. 

An  alternative  to  providing  a  "survlvable" 
NCA  would  be  for  the  President  to  decide  in 
advance  the  responses  to  be  made  to  certain 
sets  of  attack  assessment  daU  and  order 
that  these  responses  be  executed  unless  he 
were  able  to  intervene  to  veto  or  change 
them.  The  responses  would  be  transmitted 
to  ABNCPs,  the  crews  of  which  (presumably 
military  officers)  would  be  the  executors. 
Whether  such  an  arrangement  would  actu- 
ally constitute  delegation  of  command  au- 
thority to  others  is  not  clear,  since  the  pre- 
cise instructions  could  be  encrypted  and 
thus  totally  unknown  to  the  executors. 
Surprise  Attack  Without  DecapiUtion 

A  "bolt  from  the  blue"  attack  whose 
object  was  not  to  disrupt  the  U.S.  chain  of 
command  could  in  principle  be  dealt  with  by 
arranging  for  the  President  and  other  NCA 
to  be  at  all  times  in  instantaneous,  reliable 
communications  with  the  command  posts 
which  monitor  warning  daU  and  launch  the 
ICBMs.  As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  ac- 
count must  be  takm  of  circumstances  when 


the  Preddelit  is  traveilnc  abroad  or  shaking 
hands  in  m  crowd.  Though  it  would  seem 
that  adequfcte  proeedurea  eould  be  worked 
out  for  swti  cases,  they  might  be  burden- 
some and  obtrusive  for  the  President  and 
other  NCA. 

Surprite  Attack  With  Decapitation 
This  would  be  the  most  itwslng  dreum- 
stanoe  for  a  system  of  LUA.  There  are  sever- 
al procedum  that  could  be  devtied  to  meet 
this  drcumptance: 

1.  LUAidls.  This  "respooae."  dtscussed 
previously,  considers  that  this  drcumstanoe, 
implying  Spviet  wllUngness  to  deatroy  the 
poUtkaJ  loderahip  of  the  United  Statea. 
would  be  otttside  of  the  range  of  oootingen- 
des  for  which  ICBM  "survivability"  la  in- 
tended. UJS.  doctrine  could  so  state  or 
imply. 

2.  Responses  decided  on  tai  advance  by  the 
President  would  be  executed  by  ABNCPs 
unless  the  President  or  other  NCA  Inter- 
vened to  veto  or  change  them.  This  option  is 
Identical  to  the  second  option  discussed  for 
the  case  of  advance  or  "strategic"  warning 
except  thai  In  this  case  these  procedures 
would  be  in  force  at  all  timea.  even  when  no 
particular  flrisis  were  occurring.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  response  to  be  made  to  a  given  set 
of  warning  daU  could  be  encrypted  and 
known  only  to  the  President.  As  a  hedge 
against  evionage  or  revelation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choices,  the  instructtans  could  be  ar- 
ranged to  establish  only  the  probabilities 
that  certain  responses  would  be  made. 
These  protebillties  could  be  made  to  change 
on  a  day-tokhiy  basis  according  to  the  world 
situation.  The  whole  set  of  responses  could 
be  "wired  ipto"  the  ICBM  force  or  executed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  crew  of  the 
ABNCP. 

3.  Launch  authority  could  devolve  on  the 
crew  of  the  survlvable  command  posts.  Hie 
NCA  could  override  command  post  decisions 
if  they  surtived  and  were  in  oommunication. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  time  during 
which  such  NCA  intervention  could  take 
place  might  be  lengthened  by  preserving 
the  option  to  disarm  missiles  in  flight  if  the 
NCA  chose  to  veto  or  change  a  laundi  deci- 
sion made  by  others. 

orxBATioHAL  possmums  fob  lua 

This  section  illustrates  the  operational 
possibilities  for  a  system  of  rdianoe  on  LUA 
in  the  form  of  attack  "soenarioa."  These  sce- 
narios aim  at  technical  verisimilitude,  but 
no  claim  it  implied  that  what  happens  in 
them  is  in  any  other  sense  plausible,  much 
less  acceptable. 

The  range  of  possible  LUA  scenarios  Is 
limitless,  ahd  each  could  be  embellished.  At 
each  Junctiue.  many  different  paths  could 
be  taken,  "the  choices  made  here,  when  they 
have  any  particular  rationale  at  all,  are 
made  to  Illustrate  the  workings  of  the  tech- 
nical hardware.  It  is  not  thought  appropri- 
ate for  a  technology  assessment  to  adopt 
any  other  approach. 

All  the  sceiuulos  described  assume  no  ad- 
vance or  '%trateglc"  warning  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  makes  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve iU  capability  to  launch  under  attadc. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  dements  of  the  LUA 
system  described  in  the  previous  section,  the 
following  Vat  is  provided.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  these  are  elements  of  a  hypo- 
thetical future  system  to  support  reliance 
on  LUA.  not  elemenU  of  the  system  that 
presently  gupporU  the  U,S.  LUA  capability. 

National  Command  Authorities  (NCA): 

Fixed  Oiound  Command  Posts; 

Airiwme  National  Command  Posto 
(ABNCPs).  continuously  airborne  or  backup 
sUlp-alert  at  Central  XJ&  airtMses; 


Waning  satellites: 

Fixed  ground  radars; 

Sensor  aircraft,  continuously  airborne  or 
backup  strip-alert; 

Rodut-launched  sensor  probes: 

CoaiAal  SIAM  radars; 

Modear  detonation  detectors:  and 

Conmunications  satellites,  primary  and 
reoonstitutalde;  and 

The  soeiuirios  are  organized  by  timeline 
with.  T=  .  .  .  indicating  the  time  In  min- 
utea. 

iUuttrattve  Soviet  ICBM  cUtacIa  on  U.S. 
MUoionlv 

These  "scenarios"  Illustrate  the  LUA 
time-lines  for  pure  oountersUo  attacks  in 
which  no  effort  is  made  by  the  Soviets  to 
deny  the  U.S.  LUA  capability.  One  might 
Imag*"*  any  number  of  sequences  of  events 
leading  up  to  these  attacks.  The  only  impor- 
tant assumption  for  these  examples  of  LUA 
is  that  strategic  warning  has  either  not  been 
recdved  or  has  not  caused  the  United  SUtes 
to  assume  an  alert  or  "generated"  posture. 
The  first,  small  attack  is  termed  a  "demon- 
stration" since,  apart  from  destroying  a 
subset  of  UjS.  IC3MS,  it  would  seem  to  have 
no  dear  purpose  other  than  to  demonstrate 
Soviet  willingness  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  test  UJS.  willingness  to  respond.  The 
Soviet  attack  in  the  second  scenario  Is  the 
standard  "limited  counterforce"  attack 
iriiose  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  U.S.  ICBM 
force  completely. 
Illustrative  Small  "Demonstration"  Attack 

T=0:  Soviets  Uui>ch  fifty  SS-18  ICBMs. 

Interim:  \J&  fixed  and  airborne  command 
posts  receive  satellite  daU  indicating 
number  and  type  of  missiles  launched  and 
Soviet  sOo  wings  of  origin.  No  evidence  that 
SLBMs  are  Included  in  the  attack.  Immedi- 
ate pleasure  taken  to  open  communications 
links  with  President  or  other  NCA.  Backup 
ABNCPs,  sensor  aircraft,  and  perhaps  other 
forces  alerted. 

T=S:  Further  satellite  daU  indicates  Cen- 
tral United  States  as  location  of  targets. 
Coastal  targets  known  to  be  excluded,  but 
targets  in  Central  United  SUtes  not  further 
specified.  Backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  air- 
craft ordered  to  take  off.  Military  command- 
ers order  launch  of  infrared  probe. 

TslO:  NCA  in  communication  with  com- 
mand posts  and  alerted  to  situation.  Probe 
on  sUtion  and  acquiring  data. 

T=»:15:  Infrared  and  radar  planes,  probe, 
and  land-based  radars  all  Indicate  that 
attack  consists  of  about  500  RVs.  Predicted 
impact  points  correlate  with  locations  of 
three  out  of  six  U.S.  ICBM  wings.  No  evi- 
dence of  any  other  targets. 

T=20:  NCA  orders  no  LUA  since  only  half 
of  ICBM  force  under  attack.  OR:  NCA 
orders  launch  of  50  U.S.  RVs  targeted  at 
Soviet  SS-18  and  SS-19  silos.  Simultaneous- 
ly VJB.  embassies,  including  Moscow,  in- 
formed of  intent  of  U.S.  response.  OR:  Et 
cetera. 

Interim:  UjS.  ICBMs  launch  (if  wplica- 
ble). 

T=30:  Soviet  RVs  impact  U.S.  silos. 
Illustrative  Full  Attack  on  U.S.  ICMBs 

T=0:  Soviets  launch  several  hundred 
ICBMs. 

Interim:  As  before. 

T:>15:  Aircraft,  probe,  and  radars  all  Indi- 
cate attack  of  over  2,000  RVs  targeted  at  all 
'  ICBM  wings.  No  evidence  of  other  targets. 

T=20:  NCA  orders  launch  of  the  half  of 
the  ICBM  force  postured  for  LUA  at  Soviet 
silos  and  perhaps  other  military  targets. 
OR:  NCA  orders  entire  ICBM  force 
launched.  OR:  Et  cetera. 


T=»  20-30:  As  before. 
IttuatnUive  Soviet  ICBM/SLBM  attack  on 

U.S.  tiiot  and  LUA  eapabUitv  excluiing 

Wathinoton 

T=0:  SovieU  launch  ICBMs  at  U.S. 
ICBMs.  Simultaneously,  SLBMs  from  sub- 
marines near  U.S.  coasts  launch  at  fixed 
command  posts,  fixed  communications 
nodes,  fixed  sensors,  and  alrflelds  support- 
ing airborne  sensors  and  command  posts.  All 
of  these  targets  are  assumed  to  be  located  In 
Central  United  States  or.  If  near  coasts,  not 
to  be  attained.  Coastal  SLBM  radars  are  not 
attacked  since  they  collect  most  of  their  in- 
formation before  they  can  be  destroyed. 

Interim:  Ck>ntinously  airborne  ABNCP  re- 
ceives satellite  daU  indicating:  niunber  and 
types  of  ICBMs  abd  silo  fields  of  origin; 
number,  type,  and  launch  locations  of 
SLBMs.  No  Information  about  intended  tar- 
gets at  this  time;  therefore  not  yet  clear 
whether  Washington  and  other  coastal  tar- 
gets under  attack.  Immediate  efforts  taken 
to  open  communications  links  with  NCA. 
Backup  ABNC:Ps  and  sensor  aircraft  scram- 
bled. 

T=S:  Further  satellite  daU  indicates 
Soviet  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  targeted  at  Cen- 
tral United  SUtes,  not  coasts;  actual  Cen- 
tral UJS.  targets  not  specified.  Coastal 
radars,  however,  indicate  SLBMs  targeted  at 
inland  fixed  ground  command  posts  and 
communications  nodes,  radars,  and  airfields 
where  backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  aircraft 
are  based.  One  SLBM  RV  appears  to  have 
ballistic  trajectory  which  will  carry  it  far 
from  any  U.S.  military  installation.  Military 
commanders  order  launch  of  infrared  rodtet 
probe. 

T=7:  SLBM  RV  with  "odd"  trajectory 
bursts  at  very  high  altitude  over  Eastern 
United  SUtes.  No  damage  whatever  to 
buildings  or  population  from  this  very  high- 
altitude  burst,  but  electromagnetic  pulse 
and  ionospheric  disturbances  disrupt  some 
long-range  radio  and  landllne  communica- 
tions. Satellite  communications  linking 
NCA,  fixed  command  posts,  and  ABNCPs  U 
undisturbed. 

Interim:  SLBM  RVs  impact  Central  U.S. 
targets.  Fixed  command  posts  destroyed; 
command  shifts  exclusively  to  ABNCP. 
Large  number  of  RVs  targeted  at  fixed 
radars  saturates  ballistic  missile  defense; 
radar  destroyed.  Some,  though  not  all. 
backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  aircraft  escape. 

T=1S:  Sensor  aircraft  and  probe  indicate 
that  Soviet  KTBBiCs  are  targeted  at  U.S.  silo 
fields  only.  Nuclear  detoiuition  detectors 
confirm  SLBM  detonation  detectors  confirm 
SLBM  detonations.  DaU  made  available  to 
NCA. 

T=  15-20:  NCA  condudes  on  basis  of  infor- 
mation available  that  soviet  countersllo 
attack  in  progress.  SLBM  attack  evidently 
attempted  to  deny  U.S.  LUA  capability. 

T=20:  NCA  orders  LUA. 

Interim:  U.S.  IC:BMs  launch. 

T=30:  Soviet  ICBM  RVs  impact  empty 
sUos. 
m%utrative  Soviet  ICBM/SLBM  attack  on 

U.S.  silot.  other  military  targeta,  LUA  ca- 
pability, and  Waahins/ton 

This  attack  adds  the  crucial  ingredient  of 
direct  attadc  on  Washington.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  SovieU 
were  willing  to  target  the  U.S.  National  Cap- 
itol and  political  leadership,  they  would 
target  also  military  targets  unrelated  to  the 
UJS.  ICBM  force  of  LUA  d^Abillty  such  as 
submarine  and  bomber  bases.  This  assump- 
tion, made  here,  would  not  affect  the  U.S. 
capability  to  LUA  but  could  make  Soviet  in- 
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tenttaw  dnnr  In  the  e*rly  mlnutea  of  the 


T>0:  SovieU  launch  ICBMa  and  SIXMB. 
Interim:  SateUltea  indleate  ICBIf  and 
SLBM  laanchf,  Number  and  type  of 
ICBMS  launched  oomiitent  with  countenilo 
attack.  Number  of  SLBM  launches  taxUcatee 
detennlned  effort  to  destroy  time-urgent 
U.&  military  capability  as  well  as  LUA  capa- 
bility. Attack  judied  masslTe  by  command 
posts.  Tmmnriiatr  measures  taken  to  assure 
T«—«iinirHt~—  between  NCA  and  ABNCP. 
Badcup  ABNCft  and  sensor  aircraft,  as  well 
as  strategic  bombers,  altered. 

T-5:  Further  satellite  and  coastal  SLBM 
radar  data  IwHra^^  Washington  under 
attack.  Impact  expected  at  T'  10.  NCA  noti- 
fied urgently  by  command  posts. 

Soon  after  SLBM  ImpacU  on  Washing- 
ton. ABNCP  loses  contact  with  NCA.  No 
praeedures  to  reconstitute  NCA  in  time  to 
LDA.  LUA  fans. 
OR.  as  abote.  until: 

T>S:  Peacetime  procedures  allow  for  full 
two-way  communications  between  NCA  and 
^^—tniMi  posts  at  this  time.  Informed  of  sit- 
uation. NCA  authorises  lUA  if  WashlngUm 
destroyed  and  makes  choice  among  retalia- 
tory options.  Crews  of  command  posts  do 
not  know  character  of  response  chosen 
NCA.  NCA  stays  on  the  line. 

Interim:  Nudear  detonations  on  Washing- 
ton. NCA  goes  off  the  line. 

T»12:  ABNCP  receives  confirmation  of 
nuclear  detonations  on  Washington  and 
many  other  UjS.  targeU  from  nuclear  deto- 
nation detectors. 

T=1S:  Probe  and  sensor  aircraft  continue 
to  indicate  countenUo  ICBM  attack. 
ABNCP  executes  LUA  according  to  NCA's 
wishes. 
Interim:  X3&  ICBMs  launch. 
T==30:  Soviet  ICBM  RVs  Impact  nnpty 
silos. 

Attempt  to  dUrupt  U.S.  technical  eapabUity 
to  LUA  precede*  Soviet  attaek 
This  kind  of  "scenario"  imagines  a  pro- 
longed "war  of  nerves"  preceding  actual 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Soviets  attempt,  by  means  contrived  not 
to  provoke  UjS.  preemption,  to  destroy  criti- 
cal hardware  elemenU  of  the  VS.  LUA  ca- 
pability. These  hardware  elemenU  include 
warning  sensors  and  communications  links, 
but  not  the  NCA.  Scenarios  like  this  are 
sometimes  cited  as  reasons  to  distrust  reli- 
ance <m  LDA. 

No  system  of  warning  sensors  and  commu- 
nications can  be  made  absolutely  resistant 
to  disruption.  Rather,  the  United  SUtes 
could  make  such  disruption  time  consuming 
for  the  Soviets,  thus  removing  any  element 
of  surprise,  and  require  that  the  means  to 
disruption  be  extensive,  iwovocatlve.  and 
even  overtly  hostile.  As  a  practical  matter, 
one  can  also  make  a  subset  of  the  system 
virtually  immune  to  disruption.  Whether 
this  residuum  could  be  considered  sufficient 
to  support  a  U.8.  LUA  decision  is  not  clear, 
but  it  could  impose  on  the  SovieU  the  con- 
cern that  even  if  they  accomplished  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  rest  of  the  system,  the 
United  States  might  still  be  able  to  launch 
under  attack.  Above  all,  of  course,  the  Sovi- 
eU would  have  to  consider  that  before  their 
attempts  at  disruption  had  succeeded,  the 
United  States  might  preemptively  attack 
them  or  at  least  inflict  comparable  damage 
on  their  systems. 

The  satellites  are  the  element  which, 
while  susceptilde  to  disruption,  would  take 
the  longest  to  destroy.  Direct-ascent  anti- 
satellite  interceptors  would  take  scmie  18 
hours  to  reach  the  high  orbits  where  the 


satellites  could  be  placed.  The  United  States 
would  thus  have  ample  warning  that  dlsnip- 
tion  was  in  progress.  As  a  practical  matter, 
such  high-alUtude  direct  attack  would  also 
be  quite  difficult  for  the  SovleU  to  execute 
and  would  be  subject  to  various  U.S.  coun- 
termeasures.  as  discussed  in  the  previous 
section.  It  would  also  seem  that  Soviet  prep- 
aratlMis  for  such  an  attack  could  scarcely  be 
concealed:  for  one  thing,  the  boosters  re- 
quired would  be  the  slse  of  S8-ias  or  larger. 

Space  mines  are  a  means  whereby  the  sat- 
ellites could  be  destroyed  instantly,  once  the 
mines  were  emplaced.  As  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  unusual  orbits  could  be 
chosen  for  VA  satellites.  The  United  SUtes 
could  reasonably  assert  that  Soviet  place- 
ment of  space  vehicles  in  the  same  or 
nearby  orbits  could  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  disrupt  the  VJB.  LUA  capability. 

In  either  case— direct-ascent  interception 
or  space  mines— there  would  be  no  question 
of  "surprise"  attack.  The  United  SUtes 
could  in  addition  possess  the  capabiUty  to 
launch  a  set  of  replacement  satellites  (per- 
haps less  sophisticated  and  presumably  in 
lower  orbiU)  before  Soviet  disruption  of  the 
primary  system  were  complete.  These  re- 
placements, too.  could  be  attacked,  but  this 
attack  would  also  take  time. 

Supposing  the  United  States  permitted 
disruption  of  iU  warning  satellites,  still  the 
airborne  sensors,  land-based  (and  perhaps 
ship-baaed)  radsn.  and  the  rocket-launched 
probe  would  remain.  One  can  conceive  of 
threats  (sabotage,  close-in  Jammers)  to  the 
ground-based  radars,  but  barring  this,  they 
could  be  hsrdened  to  the  point  where  their 
destruction  required  nuclear  attack.  The 
probes  could  also  be  in  hardened  sUos.  Asso- 
ciated BMD  systems  could  Increase  the 
price  of  destruction  by  ballistic  missile 
attack. 

Supposing  now  ttiat  the  satellites  and  the 
radars  and  probes  were  destroyed,  the 
sensor  aircraft  would  still  provide  warning 
and  attack  assessment.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  aircraft  operating  in  North 
American  airspace  in  wartime  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  SovieU  to  attack.  These  air- 
craft could  operate  out  of  their  home  air- 
fields and,  presumably,  civilian  airfields  for 
long  periods.  Thus  in  a  period  of  prolonged 
conflict,  in  which  other  VS.  sensor  asseU 
were  destroyed  and  the  United  SUtes 
wished  to  maintain  an  LUA  capability,  these 
aircraft  might  provide  enduring  warning 
and  attack  assessment.  Though  not  provid- 
ing warning  of  Soviet  attack  at  launch,  they 
would  still  provide  notice  of  attack  within 
15  minutes  of  the  time  a  launch  decision 
was  required.  Under  the  circumstances,  U.S. 
decisionmakers  would  presiunably  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  make  rapid  deci- 
sions. 

Thus,  a  Soviet  attempt  to  deny  the  VS. 
warning  and  attack  assessment  capability 
could  be  made  exceedingly  difficiilt  and 
risky,  if  not  impossible.  A  similar  analysis 
could  be  performed  for  the  communications 
links  described  previously.  Thus,  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  technical  elemenU  of  the  LUA  ca- 
pability need  not  be  an  'Achilles'  heel"  for 
reliance  on  LUA.  Whether  the  procedtu'es 
supporting  decisionmaking  can  be  made  as 
robust  is  another  matter,  as  has  been  dis- 
cussed extensively. 

suiacAaT  or  cxmcAL  issuxs  pok  lua 

This  section  summarises  the  critical  issues 
that  might  enter  into  a  decision  to  rely  on 
LUA  as  the  guarantor  of  ICBM  "survivabil- 
ity." As  is  apparent  from  this  chapter,  some 
of  these  Issues,  and  most  certainly  Judg- 
menU  regarding  them,  are  in  the  end  non- 


technical. Though  technical  analysis  can 
further  define  these  issues,  it  cannot  resolve 
them.  Certain  of  these  issues  apply  in  some 
measure  to  survivable  basing  as  well  as  to 
LUA:  what  matters  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son are  the  differences  between  the  two 
types  of  basing.  For  instance,  that  certain 
circumstances  of  LUA  are  unpleasant  is  ob- 
vious, but  it  is  not  clear  in  all  cases  that 
they  are  improved  by  delaying  response. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  observa- 
tions made  here  to  apply  to  a  hypotheUcal 
future  system  of  reliance  on  LUA.  not  the 
means  which  support  the  present  LUA  capa- 
biUty. 

tnfoTmation  available  to  decistonmalcert 

Decisionmakers  would  require  informa- 
tion concerning  the  extent  and  intent  of  a 
Soviet  attack  and  confidence  that  this  infor- 
maUon  was  accurate.  Technical  analysis  can 
specify  which  daU  might  be  available  at 
certain  times  in  the  course  of  an  attack  but 
cannot  suggest  what  information  might  be 
considered  adequate  to  support  a  decision  to 
launch  offensive  missiles 

In  general,  the  earlier  in  the  attack  a 
sensor  acquired  information,  the  less  de- 
tailed it  would  be.  Thus,  at  the  time  of 
lauch.  the  number,  type,  and  origins  of 
boosters  launched  could  be  specified.  Sever- 
al minutes  later,  it  could  be  possible  to  de- 
termine whether  the  entire  United  SUtes 
was  under  attack  or  Just  a  portion  thereof. 
By  midcourse  (IS  minutes  from  launch  and 
IS  minutes  before  impact),  the  Impact 
poinU  of  RVs  could  be  predicted.  The  loca- 
tions of  detonations  of  submarine-launched 
RVs  on  the  United  SUtes  might  also  be 
known.  By  this  time,  only  5  to  10  minutes 
would  remain  for  decisionmaking. 

One  might  legitimately  question  whether, 
if  the  United  SUtes  possessed  a  survivable 
ICBM  force,  better  information  ttuun  this 
would  be  available  to  support  a  retaliatory 
decision  within  a  short  time.  That  Is.  given 
the  widespread  confusion  and  disruption  of 
communications  following  even  a  small 
attack,  the  information  supplied  by  warning 
sensors  in  the  first  few  minutes  might  in 
fact  be  the  most  complete  available  for  a 
long  time  after  the  attack.  Deployment  of  a 
survivable  force  might  actually  lead  the 
United  SUtes  to  deploy  fewer  and  less 
robust  sensors  than  it  would  deploy  if  rely- 
ing on  LUA.  Thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
information  jipon  which  to  gauge  response 
could  conceivably  be  less  with  survivable 
forces  than  with  LUA. 

Despite  the  redundancy  and  technical  va- 
riety of  the  warning  sensors,  there  could  be 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  decisionmakers  to 
base  launch  decisions  on  information  col- 
lected by  such  remote  means. 
f>eci<ion  timeltnea 

Depending  on  the  circumstance,  the 
amoimt  of  time  available  for  deciding  on  a 
response  to  Soviet  attack  could  range  from 
an  upper  limit  of  20  minutes  to  no  time  at 
all.  Meeting  this  timeline  would  probably  re- 
quire at  least  some  provisional  advance 
planning  by  the  President  and  other  NCA. 

PouUrtlitiet  for  diptomof ic  and  other 
acMvifies 
The  LUA  timeline  would  leave  no  time  for 
diplomatic  activities  between  attack  and  re- 
sponse. At  very  least,  such  activity  could 
serve  to  signal  to  the  SovieU  U.S.  percep- 
tions of  their  attack  and  the  intent  of  any 
U.S.  response.  Communication  with  other 
govermenU,  U.S.  overseas  installations,  and 
U.S.  military  forces  worldwide  might  also  be 
accomplished  at  this  time. 


However.  It  is  not  dear  to  ^taX  extent  the 
eircumstaneet  of  nuclear  war.  aspeclaHy  as 
regards  disruption  of  oommuolcatlanB. 
would  permit  such  acthrltles  within  a  short 
polod  of  an  feiitlal  attack  annmr- 

PrmidHMoSoT  teimaft  aiilikoHfir 

Timely  oottmand  decisions  by  authorlnd 
NCA  is  dearly  a  requirement  for  rdtanee  on 
LUA. 

This  requinement  would  be  most  ditflcult 
to  satisfy  if  tbe  SovieU  intended  ddlberate- 
ly  to  destroy  or  "decapitate"  the  NCA.  In 
this  dicumstanee.  poaslble  options  miglit 
be:  LUA  faila  (not  intended  for  this  extreme 
case)—;  provision  is  made  for  very  early 
NCA  dedsioK  decisions  dedded  on  in  ad- 
vance by  the  NCA  are  executed  by  others  If 
the  NCA  decs  not  veto  or  change  them: 
launch  authority  is  delegated  to  others  than 
the  NCA. 

Whkh  of  «hese  (H>tkms.  if  any.  would  be 
acceptable  is  a  matter  not  of  technology  but 
of  decision  at  the  highest  levels  of  pcriltical 
authority. 

Even  in  the  less  extreme  case  in  which  no 
attack  on  the  NCA  is  intended,  provlsian 
must  be  made  for  the  NCA  to  be  available  at 
all  times  for  rapid  decision.  SiKh  procedures 
mii^t  be  onerous  for  the  President  and 
other  NCA. 

fear  that  U.S.  LUA  capabUitw  could 
sonehov)  be  sidestepped 

The  analsMs  presented  here  Indicates 
that,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  sensors 
and  communications  coukU  with  money  and 
effort,  be  provided  to  make  at  least  the 
tecluUcal  elemenU  of  the  LUA  capability 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  SovieU  to  disrupt.  Procedures  to  sup- 
port decisionmaking  are  another  matter. 
Even  if  both  hardware  and  praeedures  were 
devised  whUb  were  very  robust  indeed,  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  eradicate  complete- 
ly a  lingering  fear  that  the  SovieU  might 
find  some  way  to  "sidestep''  the  system. 
These  fears  could  become  aggravated  at  a 
time  of  crisis. 

Risk  of  error 

There  are  two  risks  of  error  in  a  basing 
system  of  reliance  on  LUA:  the  risk  that 
launch  would  take  place  when  there  was  no 
attack  and  tl^e  risk  that  launch  would  fail  to 
take  place  wben  there  was  an  attack. 

Insofar  as  technology  is  concerned  in  the 
sssessment  of  these  risks,  one  can  in  prind- 
ple  make  ait>itrarily  smaU  the  probability 
tliat  electronic  systems  by  themselves  make 
either  kind  of  error,  though  beyond  a  point 
efforts  to  decrease  the  chance  of  one  error 
could  increase  the  chance  of  the  other. 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  prindpal 
source  of  error  might  not  be  electronic  or 
mechanical  malfunction  by  itself.  The  odds 
that  a  sensot  indicates  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  might  be  quite  high,  but  the 
chances  that  it  indicates  something  resem- 
bling a  plansible  Soviet  attack  would  be 
much  smaller.  The  probability  that  several 
sensors  based  upon  different  physical  prin- 
dples  indicated  the  same  plausible  attadc 
would  be  much  smaller  stUL  That  is.  elec- 
tronic systems  tend  to  make  random,  rather 
than  highly  atructured.  errors.  On  the  other 
hand,  electrenlc  systems  have  a  very  limited 
ability  to  cotrect  errors  once  made.  Human 
lieings.  by  contrast,  have  a  high  capadty  to 
correct  errors,  but  also  a  high  capadty  to 
commit  highly  structured  errors.  The  risk  of 
error  for  an  LUA  system  would  seem  blu- 
est when  th«  human  being's  ability  to  make 
highly  strudtured  errors  combines  with  the 
machine's  limited  ability  to  correct  them. 
Mistakenly  Initiating  a  "simulated"  attack 


by.  ex..  loading  the  wrong  tape  into  a  com- 
puter, would  be  an  error  of  this  type.  It  is 
obrimisly  not  possible  to  set  and  enforce  a 
bound  on  the  probability  that  such  an  error 
could  occur  In  an  LUA  sytem. 

Mr.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  three  concluding  pancraphs 
of  the  OTA  report: 

Rdiance  on  LUA  *  *  *  has  some  serious 
drawbacks.  Decision  time  would  be  very 
sboii.  Depending  on  the  circumstances, 
decisionmakers  could  lack  crucial  informa- 
tion regarding  the  extmt  and  intent  of  the 
Soviet  attadt  *  *  *  such  information  could  be 
neoeaary  to  gage  the  proper  req»onse.  Ded- 
slonmakers  would  also  lack  an  Interval  be- 
tween attack  and  respmise  during  which  an 
effort  could  be  made  to  assess  intelligence 
information,  consider  diplomatic  measures, 
and  signal  the  intent  of  the  U.S.  response. 

No  matter  how  much  money  and  ingenui- 
ty were  devoted  to  designing  safeguards  for 
the  UJS.  capability  to  Uunch  under  attack, 
and  even  if  these  safeguards  were  very 
robust  indeed,  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
eradicate  a  lingering  fear  that  the  SovieU 
mi^t  find  some  way  to  sidestep  them. 

Finally,  despite  all  safeguards,  there 
would  always  remain  the  possibility  of 
error;  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  error, 
it  could  mean  a  successful  Soviet  first  strike 
against  MX  or  it  could  mean  a  nuclear  war 
started  by  accident. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  that  this  is  the  issue  which 
must  be  of  overriding  concern  as  we 
debate  the  hOL 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  the 
potential  of  lliniting  the  national  com- 
mand authority  of  this  Nation  to  a 
launch  under  attack  response  to  a 
warning  of  a  Soviet  missile  launch 
toward  U.S.  Minuteman  or  MX  silos.  A 
1081  report  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  entitled. 
"Can  Nuclear  War  Be  Controlled?" 
outlines  the  most  succinct  reason  that 
we  must  never  rely  on  launch  under 
attack.  The  report  states: 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  past 
confllcU  and  crises  is  that  command  and 
ccmtrol  arrangemenU  never  work  at  the 
outset  as  laid  down  in  manuals,  and  that 
communications  systems  and  procedures 
often  fail,  frequently  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune times,  simply  because  of  human  error. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  we 
have  spent  $40  billion  for  command, 
control,  and  communications  facilities 
to  support  our  strategic  forces.  The 
administration  has  embarked  on  a  $20 
billion  improvement  in  the  C-cubed 
capabilities.  But  as  the  OTA  report  in- 
dicates, regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend,  regardless  of  the  so- 
phisticated technology  we  employ,  we 
will  never  be  sure  enough  that  the 
system  will  work  good  enough  to  sup- 
port launch  under  attack. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  is  a  destabilizing  weapons 
system.  It  will  lead  the  superpowers 
closer  to  a  hair-trigger  response.  It  dis- 
torts deterrence  and  in  a  vulnerable 
basing  mode  it  increases  the  chances 

of  nuclear  war.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  nmi  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Bfr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  nine  main  reasons  for  deploying 
the  MX  ICBM  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos.  £(uch  deployment  of  MX  is  the 
absolute  minimum  n.S.  response  to 
the  relentless  Soviet  strategic  buildup. 
The  Soviets  already  have  dear  strate- 
gic superiority  over  the  United  States. 

I  refer  to  the  chart  which  the  Presi- 
dent used  on  a  recent  television  broad- 
cast which  shows  the  numbers  of 
launching  vehicles  before  a  first  strike 
by  either  side. 

nrst,  the  Soviets  already  have  de- 
ployed 820  new  ICBM's  equivalent  to 
the  MX.  Last  year,  the  Soviets  de- 
ployed more  MX-size  warheads— over 
1,000— than  the  United  States  plans  to 
d^loy  late  in  this  decade. 

Second,  the  Soviets  are  13  years 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  deploy- 
ing ICBM's  equivalent  to  the  MX,  and 
also  13  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  deploying  a  new  small  mobile 
ICBM. 

I  would  refer  Senators  to  the  chart 
in  the  back  of  the  room  that  indicates 
that  deployment. 

The  Soviets  already  have  6,000 
ICBM  warheads,  compared  to  only 
2,000  for  the  United  States.  BfX  de- 
ployment will  only  make  it  6,000  to 
3,000. 

Third,  the  Soviets  are  already  fol- 
lowing both  of  the  main  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendations.  Before 
the  United  States  has  even  tested  MX 
or  begun  development  of  another  new 
small  mobile  ICBM.  the  Soviets  are 
flight-testing  their  FL-4  ICBM  and 
their  PL-5  ICBM.  The  PL-4  is  better 
than  the  MX.  The  Soviets  are  already 
planning  to  replace  the  MX  equivalent 
ICBM's  they  deployed  in  the  mid  to 
late  1970's  with  the  new  PL-4  ICBM. 
The  PL-5  is  better  than  the  Midget- 
man  U.S.  small  mobile  missile  which 
will  not  be  flight  tested  until  1990. 

Fourth,  deployment  of  100  MX 
ICBM's  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  coun- 
terforce  ci4>ability  the  United  States 
would  need  to  have  counterforce 
parity  with  the  Soviets.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  well  over  twice 
as  many  hard  targets  than  the  United 
States,  which  are  themselves  on  the 
average  of  over  three  times  as  hard  as 
U.S.  hard  targets.  And  the  Soviets 
have  over  three  times  the  U.S.  hard 
target,  counterforce  capability. 

And  again  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  large  chart  at  the  back 
of  the  room. 

Fifth,  the  MX  will  add,  albeit  mar- 
ginally, to  the  survivability  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  and  ICBM's.  This  is 
because  the  deployment  of  BCX  will 
allow  a  few  more  warheads  to  survive 
if  the  United  Stetes  must  ride  out  a 
Soviet   first   strike   on   our   ICBM's. 
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Ifonover.  if  the  United  States  were  to 
lawitrh  our  ICBITb  ftom  under  attack, 
the  MX  would  proflde  ■omewhat  more 
eounterforoe  capiMllty. 

Sixth,  many  experts  believe  that  the 
Soviets  are  tareaklnc  out  of  the  SALT  I 
AfiM  Treaty.  The  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped and  are  deploying  a  prohlMted 
nationwide  ABM  defense.  The  BCX's 
deployment  will  Increase  somewhat 
Dnlted  States  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  ABM  defenses. 

Seventh.  iiMiMlifc  VB.  unilateral  re- 
straint in  strategic  force  cutbacks  over 
the  last  IS  years  makes  MX  deploy- 
ment all  the  more  necessary.  Since  the 
late  1960^  the  United  States  has  de- 
activated ova-  •.000  nuclear  warheads. 
Since  1073.  the  United  States  has  cut 
ova-  710  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
elth»  •■>««*fa«ff  or  planned  for  d^loy- 
ment.  carrying  over  0.000  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tratkm  itself  has  deactivated  292  stra- 
tegic delivery  vehicles  carrying  over 
500  warheads.  In  the  face  of  these 
massive  U.S.  unilateral  strategic  deac- 
tivations, the  United  States  needs  to 
modemlie  its  ICBM  force  by  deploy- 
ing MX. 

Eighth,  the  United  States  should 
also  deploy  100  stoi^Ued  Minuteman 
m  MIRVd  ICBM's  at  the  same  time 
we  deploy  MX  in  existing  silos.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  make  these 
stockpiled  Minuteman  m's  additive  to 
our  force,  and  also  redeploy  Minute- 
man  ICBM's  replaced  by  100  MX 
ICBM's.  the  United  States  could  have 
7S0  MIRVd  ICBM's  In  our  existing 
silos.  While  this  opUtm  would  violate 
the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty  and  go 
against  the  build-down  concept.  It 
would  strcHsgly  bolster  United  States 
strategic  deterrence  capability. 

Ninth,  over  threcKiuarters  of  all 
Soviet  strategic  warheads  are  carried 
on  delivery  vehicles  less  than  5  years 
old. 

I  refer  to  a  chart  that  shows  compar- 
ative age. 

In  ctmtrast.  over  three-quarters  of 
aU  U.S.  strategic  warheads  are  carried 
on  delivery  vehicles  15  years  or  more 
okL 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons and  more  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  ratify  the  action  here  today 
by  an  affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  additional  comments 
together  with  attachments  thereto  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 

DVbOTIlVO  THX   MX   AS   A   COUimUfBASUKK 

AfiAimT  Sovnr  88-19  Hsavt  ICSM  Db- 
noTHKiiT  CncuirmrmiG  8ALT I 
Mr.  McCXDRE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Resgsn  recently  told  the  nation  that  the 
8ovtet«  have  aeveral  times  more  counter- 
force  warheads  than  the  VS..  and  that  they 
can  destroy  almost  all  VA  ICBMs  in  a  first 
strike.  This  is  the  measure  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic superiority  over  the  D.S. 
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The  Defense  Department's  moat  recent 
edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  shows  that 
the  8ovieU  have  6.000  ICBM  wartMMls  to 
Amwica's  a.000.  So  the  SovieU  have  at  least 
three  times  the  ICBM  counterforce  capabU- 
ity  of  the  X3A. 

Another  set  of  f  acU  further  accentuates 
the  Soviet  counterforce  advantace.  however. 
First,  the  SovleU  have  far  fewer  VA.  hard 
targeU  to  aim  at  than  the  U.S.  does,  and 
these  VA  hard  targeto  are  much  softer 
than  most  Soviet  hard  taifcts.  In  contrast, 
the  SovleU  have  over  twice  as  many  hard 
tarieU  as  the  n.8..  which  are  on  the  aver- 
age three  times  as  hard  as  U.8.  hard  targeU. 
Thus  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  VA 
to  attack  Soviet  hard  targeU  than  it  is  for 
the  SovieU  to  attack  VA  hard  targets. 

Mr.  President,  since  1973  when  SALT  I 
was  signed,  the  Soviet  capability  to  engage 
in  a  counterforce  strike  against  U.S.  ICBMs 
with  only  a  fraction  of  their  own  ICBMs  has 
grown  by  a  factor  of  five  or  more.  Not  only 
do  the  SovleU  have  three  times  the  number 
of  ICBM  warheads  than  the  VA  but  on  the 
average,  these  warheads  are  more  accurate, 
and  about  ten  times  as  powerful  as  each 
VA  ICBM  warhead.  This  Is  the  second  and 
more  important  measure  of  the  Soviet  hard 
target  advantage  over  the  U.S. 

The  Soviet  88-19  is  the  most  accurate  and 
lethal  Soviet  ICBM.  Since  1974.  the  88-19. 
which  carries  sU  MIRVd  waiHeads.  began 
replacing  360  single  warhead  SS-lls.  Since 
then,  the  SovleU  have  increased  the 
number  of  warheads  carried  on  these  360 
SS-lls  by  a  factor  of  five  by  deploying  360 
sIx-MIRVd  SS-19B  in  their  place.  Thus  in 
place  of  360  small.  Inacauate  single  88-11 
warheads,  the  SovleU  now  have  2.160  large 
yield,  highly  accurate  88-19  warheads.  This 
Is  a  500  percent  increase  in  warhead  number 
along,  a  net  gain  of  1.800  warheads. 

Since  1973.  the  SovieU  have  developed 
four  versions  of  the  S8-19.  each  one  more 
lethal  than  the  first,  and  they  are  about  to 
flight-test  at  any  time  a  follow-on  to  the 
88-19.  which  will  be  even  more  lethal. 

In  contrast,  four  years  from  now  in  1987. 
the  UJB.  plans  to  begin  deploying  100  MX 
ICBMs  carrying  10  MIRVs  each  in  100  sUos 
containing  Minuteman  Ills  with  three 
MKVs  each.  The  MX  force  will  have  1000 
warheads  but  it  will  replace  a  force  with  300 
warheads,  for  a  net  gain  of  only  700  war- 
hea<k.  Thus  the  U.S.  wiU  be  deploying  only 
one  third  as  many  warheads  with  the  MX  as 
the  SovleU  did  with  their  SS-19.  And  we 
have  alrcmdy  seen  that  the  UJS.  needs  many 
more  hard  target  ICBM  warheads  than  the 
SovieU  even  to  have  counterforce  parity 
with  them,  due  to  the  wide  differences  In 
the  target  seU  each  side  faces,  and  warhead 
yields  and  accuracies.  The  planned  U.S.  MX 
deployment  is  only  about  a  two  fold  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  U.S.  hard  target 
warheads,  compared  to  the  five  fold  in- 
crease for  the  SovieU  that  their  SS-19  rep- 
resents. The  SS-19  is  a  four  fold  increase  in 
throw-weight,  and  at  least  a  ten  fold  in- 
crease in  megatonnage. 

THE  U.S.  MX  IS  THX  ■4UIVAI.BIIT  OF  THB  SOVOT 
S»-lt 

The  n.8.  MX  ICBM  was  designed  to  have 
the  same  throw-weight  as  the  Soviet  heavy 
88-19 ICBIC  The  MX  is  thus  the  equivalent 
to  the  heavy  Soviet  88-19  In  many  ways, 
except  that  the  SS-19  has  been  deployed 
since  1974,  and  the  MX  may  not  be  de- 
ployed until  1987,  over  13  years  later.  One 
reason  for  deploying  the  MX  that  is  rarely 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  the  SovieU  de- 
ceived the  U.S.  three  times  regarding  the 
heavy  88-19-MX  equivalent  in  SALT  I  and 


SALT  n.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  heavy  88-19 
MZ-cquhnOent  violates  or  drcuravenU 
8ALTL 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  warned  Cmgress  on 
June  15. 1972: 

"The  paaan>Ulty  always  exlsU  tbat  the  So- 
vleU will  treat  the  Moscow  [SALT  11  Agree- 
menU  as  they  have  sometimes  treated  earli- 
er ooes.  as  Just  another  tactical  opportunity 
in  the  protracted  conflict.  If  thU  happena. 
Ou  United  Statu  wiU  have  to 
nepond  ...  If  this  agreement  were  being 
eircumvenled,  obvloualy  we  would  have  to 
take  compeiuaiory  atep$  in  the  strategic 
field."  (Emphasis  added.) 

During  the  decade  sinoe  SALT  I.  the  Sovl- 
eU have  in  fact  both  circumvented  and  vio- 
lated both  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
and  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  Today  they 
are  also  violating  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  Just 
as  they  violated  most  treaties  between  1917 
and  1962.  But  the  VA  has  yet  to  take  com- 
pensatory countermeasures.  as  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger pledged. 

One  important  countermeasure  against 
further  Soviet  SALT  violations  is  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX.  which  is  the  equivalent  to 
the  notorious  Soviet  88-19. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  the  grisly  history  of 
the  Soviet  88-19,  as  we  debate  the  deploy- 
ment of  iU  American  equivalent,  the  MX. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  report 
of  October  1979  on  the  verifiablllty  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  sUted  in  retrospect  that: 

"The  Soviet's  unanticipated  ability  to  em- 
place  the  much  larger  88-19  in  a  slightly 
enlarged  SS-11  sUo  eireumvented  the  safe- 
guards the  United  States  thought  it  had  ob- 
tained In  SALT  I  against  the  substitution  of 
heavy  for  Ught  ICBMs."  (EmphasU  added.) 

SOVIET  SS-IS  DBCEPnOIf 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  SovieU  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  deception  in  May  1972 
on  the  iLey  issue  of  SALT  I— heavy  ICBM 
deployment.  After  successfully  footing  the 
VA  into  signing  a  grossly  disadvantageous 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  the  SovieU 
then  went  on  to  circumvent  the  agreement 
by  deploying  their  heavy  88-19  ICBM  . 

In  SALT  I.  the  VA  gave  up  entirely  iU 
superior  ABM  capability  for  worse  than 
nothing— a  fivefold  increase  in  the  very 
Soviet  offensive  capability  our  ABM  was  de- 
signed to  defend  against. 

What  did  SALT  I  say  about  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  heavy  ICBMs?  Article  II  of  the 
SALT  I  Agreement  sUted: 

"The  Parties  undertake  not  to  convert 
land-based  launchers  for  light  ICBMs  or  for 
ICBMs  of  older  types  deployed  prior  to 
1964.  into  land-based  laimchers  for  heavy 
ICBMs  of  types  deployed  after  that  time." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

As  can  readUy  be  seen,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute an  effective  constraint,  this  provision 
calls  for  a  definition  of  a  "heavy  ICBM." 
But  unknown  to  the  U.S.  in  May  1972,  the 
Soviet  88-19  ICBM  was  indeed  a  heavy 
ICBM,  both  by  the  UJS.  definition,  and 
more  significantly,  also  by  the  Soviet's  own 
definition.  Moreover,  the  SovieU  in  May 
1972  also  had  secret  plans  to  deploy  the 
heavy  88-19  very  widely  as  the  main  re- 
placement for  their  Ught  SS-11  ICBM.  Thus 
in  May.  1972,  the  Soviet  leadership  faced  a 
severe  negotiating  problem.  How  could  they 
agree  to  Article  II  while  stiU  deploying  the 
heavy  SS-19? 

Mr.  President,  one  way  that  the  SovleU 
could  do  so  was  not  to  agree  to  the  required 
definition  of  a  heavy  ICBM.  thus  rendering 
SALT  Is  Article  II  IneffectuaL 


Thto  Is  exactly  what  bsppened.  NO  agree- 
ment  was  readied  on  a  deflnttton  of  a  heavy 
ICBM.  leaviag  a  large  kMpbole  to  the  provi- 
sioo  dsaigneg  to  deal  with  the  most  inviar- 
tant  VA  goal  in  SALT  I:  OonstrainU  on 
Soviet  beavi  ICBMs.  The  UJB.  finaUy  was 
forced  to  offer  the  foUowtng  Unilateral 
Statement  oa  May  26. 19TS: 

"TiM  U.8.  DelegatloB  regreta  that  the 
Soviet  Delegation  has  not  been  willing  to 
agree  on  a  yommon  deflnitlon  of  a  heavy 
missile.  UndSr  these  dreunstanoes.  the  U.& 
detegation  believes  it  neosMSiy  to  state  tlie 
followlnr  The  United  Statu  woiM  consider 
any  tCBM  kavino  a  txrfWM  sign^teantlti 
greater  than  that  of  the  largett  Ught  ICBM 
now  operational  on  either  side  to  be  a  hean 
ICBM.  The  VA  proceeds  on  the  premise 
that  the  Soviet  skle  will  give  dne  aooount  to 
this  coosklemtton."  (Tmphssis  added.) 

Mr,  President,  at  the  May  1973  Summit 
meeting  in  Ifoscow  where  SALT  I  was  re- 
solved, the  top  Soviet  poUtiGal  and  military 
leaders  used  negotiating  deeeptlan  to  mis- 
lead Preakletit  Nixon  and  Henry  Klssinser 
about  their  lieavy  88-19  ICBM. 

On  the  heavy  ICBM  issue,  the  diplomatic 
record  clearly  indkates  that  Soviet  negotia- 
tors, indudkig  the  late  Soviet  President 
LeonkI  Bresknev  himself,  engaged  in  negoti- 
ating deception  on  the  Soviet  88-19  heavy 
ICBM.  Brezhnev  and  other  Soviet  negotia- 
tors made  many  false  statemenU  from  1971 
to  May  1972;  whteh  had  the  intended  effect 
of  i«i«i>«<nqg  the  U.8.  about  the  slae  of 
their  then-secret  new  large  ICBM.  the 
heavy  88-19. 

Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  SovieU 
themselves  considered  the  88-19  to  be  a 
heavy  ICBBC  which  it  certainly  was  by  U.8. 
standards.  But  in  May  1973.  only  the  SovieU 
knew  of  the  existence  and  sise  of  the  heavy 
88-19. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  leaders  argued 
falsely  that  ftn  agreed  definition  of  a  heavy 
ICBM  was  unnecessary. 

Their  most  significant  deception  was  their 
many  false  sUtemenU  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  they  did  not  Intend  to  replace 
light  ICBMs  (the  88-11)  with  heavy  ICBMs. 
Ttiis  turned  out  to  be  iHedsely  the  opposite 
of  their  plaas.  as  confirmed  by  events,  and 
completely  oontrary  to  Article  II  of  SALT  L 
As  noted.  Article  II  prohililU  Just  such  re- 
placement of  light  ICBMs  with  heavy 
ICBMs. 

The  SovieU  also  claimed  quite  falsely  that 
both  sides  already  knew  which  ICBMs  were 
heavy,  when  in  fact  only  the  SovieU  knew 
about  the  88-19  and  IU  heavy  size. 

The  SovleU  went  on  to  argue  falsely  that 
this  understanding  of  what  ICBMs  were 
heavy  would  not  change  during  the  five 
year  term  of  SALT  I.  Of  course,  the  SovleU 
knew  it  would  take  the  VA  several  years  to 
determine  the  large  size  and  heavy  throw- 
weight  of  their  88-19. 

The  Soviets  actually  argued  aeveral  times 
that  the  VA  could  "trust"  them  not  to  con- 
vert light  ICSMs  Into  heavy  ICBMs. 

In  order  to  further  deflect  U.8.  concerns 
about  heavy  ICBMs  replacing  light  ones, 
the  SovieU  also  suggested  that  It  might  be 
possible  to  ban  a  missUe  like  the  SS-19 
turned  out  to  be,  even  as  they  were  plan- 
ning to  deptoy  such  a  missile  widely  as  the 
main  replacement  for  their  light  88-11. 
When  the  U.S.  expressed  interest  In  such  a 
ban,  they  (luletly  dromed  their  proposal, 
which  had  already  achieved  IU  purpose  of 
stimulating  UJS.  complacency  about  real 
Soviet  heavy  ICBM  intentions. 

Finally,  the  SovleU  also  deceptively  bar- 
gained to  successfully  persuade  the  VA.  to 


abandon  attempU  to  gain  an  agreed  deflni- 
tton  of  a  heavy  ICBM.  They  dM  this  by  ar- 
guing that  a  heavy  ICBM  definition  was  su- 
perfluous and  then  by  linking  resolution  of 
this  issue  on  their  terms  to  resolution  of 
other  Issnrs 

Tlie  Soviet  heavy  88-19  was  first  test- 
fired  to  long  range  In  1973,  and  It  took  the 
UJB.  unto  1975  to  determine  IU  characteris- 
tics. By  then.  SALT  I  only  had  two  years 
until  IU  expiration. 

Mr.  PresMent.  the  heavy  88-19  turned  out 
to  be  400  percent  heavier  in  throw-weight 
than  the  light  88-11.  and  IU  volume  is 
alxiut  SO  to  60  percent  greater  than  the 
small  88-11.  The  deployment  of  the  heavy 
88-19  helped  to  quintuple  the  Soviet  coun- 
terforce threat  to  the  UJS.  by  the  time  of 
SALT  I's  expiration  in  1977.  Even  the 
Carter  Administration  conceded  publicly 
that  the  heavy  88-19  was  even  more  deadly 
than  the  super-heavy  88-18,  because  of  the 
88-19's  enhanced  accuracy  and  larger  de- 
ployment. There  are  326  SS-lSs  deployed. 
but  360  SS-19S  deployed. 

OTHZa  EVIDENCE  OF  SS-19  DBCEPTIOM 

In  addition  to  the  diplomatic  record,  there 
is  important  intelligence  evidence  indicating 
Soviet  deception  on  the  SS-19.  This  evi- 
dence was  acquired  in  1972.  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp  has  described  this  evidence  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  citing  William 
Beecher's  article  In  the  Boston  Olobe  of  Oc- 
tober 10.  1976  enUUed  "United  States  Bfay 
Reply  to  Soviet  Rays." 

According  to  Beecher.  the  United  SUtes 
eavesdropped  on  Soviet  communications  In 
Moscow  In  May  1972,  during  the  SALT  I  ne- 
gotiations. According  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  Beecher 

"In  BCay  1972,  in  the  hours  immediately 
preceeding  agreement  on  the  SALT  I  pact  in 
Moscow,  a  conversation  was  intercepted  in 
whidi  Soviet  Party  Chairman  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev checked  with  a  top  weapons  expert  to 
get  assurance  that  an  about-to-be  concluded 
formula  covering  permissible  silo  expansion 
would  allow  the  SovieU  to  deploy  a  bigger 
new  mlasUe  then  under  development.  That 
intercept  provided  the  first  solid  informa- 
tion that  the  SS-19,  as  it  is  now  Icnown,  was 
destined  to  replace  some  of  the  relatively 
small  88-11  missiles,  which  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  The  SS-19 
has  three  to  four  times  the  throw-weight  of 
the  old  missile."  (Emphasis  added.  CX>ngiies- 
SIOHAL  RscoRO,  August  2, 1972,  p.  E  4076.) 

There  is  another  description  of  this  evi- 
deiKe.  As  William  Safire  wrote  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  August  6,  1981  ("Deception 
Managers,"  page  A-23): 

"The  first  inlding  of  duplicity  came  to  us 
in  May,  1972,  via  'Gamma  Oupy,'  our  tuning 
in  to  limousine  telephone  conversations  be- 
tween Leonid  Breztmev,  Andrei  Gromyko, 
and  Soviet  missUe  designers  at  the  Moscow 
Siunmit  Conference.  These  transcripU 
quoted  Mr.  Brezhnev  talking  about  a  'main 
missile'  that  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
SALT  negotiations,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  SS-19.  The  surprised  Henry  Kissinger 
considered  this  'sharp  practice'." 

Mr.  President,  this  highly  significant 
Intercept  occurred  on  May  26.  1972,  Just 
before  SALT  I  was  signed.  It  indicated  that 
the  then  secret  SS-19  was  a  large,  heavy 
ICBM.  Moreover,  this  intercept  also  indicat- 
ed that  Brezhnev  himself  intended  the 
heavy  SS-19  to  replace  the  light  SS-11  on  a 
large  scale.  This  was  precisely  what  Article 
n  prohibited.  Yet  Brezhnev  and  the  other 
top  Soviet  negotiators  repeatedly  told  U.S. 
negotiators  that  the  USSR  did  not  intend  to 
replace  light  ICBBds  with  heavy  ICBMs. 


Indeed.  Soviet  negotiators  told  VA.  negotia- 
tors that  the  VA  could  "trust"  the  SovieU 
not  to  replace  Ught  ICBMs  with  heavy 
ICBMs. 

Thus  this  intercept  conclusively  confirms 
Brezhnev's  negotiating  dec^tlon  on  their 
heavy  88-19.  Brezhnev  Imew  that  the  heavy 
88-19  would  violate  or  circumvent  Article 
n's  prohibition  of  heavy  ICBMs  replacing 
light  ICBMs.  but  he  also  Icnew  that  in  May 
1972  the  U.S.  did  not  then  know  about  the 
heavy  SS-19. 

But  Brezhnev  was  cleverly  disingenuous 
about  his  SALT  I  negotiating  deception  at 
the  time  of  the  May  1972  Moscow  SALT  I 
Summit.  President  Nixon,  a  direct  victim  of 
Brezhnev's  duplicity  on  the  SS-19,  reporU 
that  Brezhnev  told  him  then: 

"If  we  are  trying  to  trick  one  another, 
why  do  we  need  a  piece  of  paper?  We  are 
playing  clean  on  our  side.  The  approach  of 
'catching  each  other  out'  is  quite  inadmissi- 
ble." 

COHFISMATIOM  Or  SOVHT  SS-lt  DBCBFTIOH  Dl 
SALT! 

Former  SALT  I  negotiator  Gerard  Smith, 
former  Defense  Secretary  James  Schlesln- 
ger,  former  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
former  President  Richard  Nixon,  the  lead- 
ing critic  of  SALT.  Senator  Henry  Jackson, 
and  even  1976  Presidential  Candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  have  aU  confirmed  that  the 
UJS.  was  deceived  by  the  SovleU  on  the 
heavy  SS-19,  the  key  issue  of  SALT  I  by  aU 
accounts.  This  negotiating  deception  in  turn 
constitutes  either  a  violation  or  a  circum- 
vention of  SALT  I. 

Gerard  Smith  testified  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  July  1972: 

"If  they  (the  SovieU]  tried  to  deploy  in 
SS-11  holes  a  missile  substantially  larger  |n 
volume  than  the  SS-11,  that  would  be  con- 
sidered a  heavy  missile  .  .  .  and  would  be  a 
violation  .  .  .  We  wiU  have  to  look  at  what 
comes  along  (in  new  Soviet  ICBMsl ...  We 
have  put  them  on  clear  notice  that  any  mis- 
sUe having  a  volume  significantly  larger 
than  their  SS-11,  we  wiU  consider  that  as 
iTicompatible  with  the  Interim  Agreement." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger 
conceded  two  years  later,  in  March  1974: 

"What  we  were  unprepared  for  was  the 
enormous  expansion  of  Soviet  throw-weight 
represented  by  the  SS-X-19  as  the  potential 
replacement  for  the  SS-11  ...  the  SS-17 
and  SS-19  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  light 
missUes  .  .  .  [the]  breadth,  depth,  and  mo- 
mentum [of  the  Soviet  strategic  RAD  pro- 
gram] as  now  revealed  come  as  something 
of  a  surprise  to  us  .  .  .  subsequent  to  the 
signing  of  the  [SALT  I]  agreement,  we  see  a 
Soviet  research  and  development  program 
of  astonishing  breadth  and  depth  .  .  .  Many 
people,  particularly  people  in  the  arms  con- 
trol community,  have  been  surprised  by  the 
strength  of  those  programs."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Laird  expUdtly 
charged  in  I>ecember  1974: 

"There  is  no  question  that  if  .  .  .  SS-X-19 
missUe  deployment  wiU  go  forward  in  1975 
with  a  volimie  of  50  percent  greater  than 
the  SS-11,  such  deployment  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1972  [SALT  I]  Interim  Agree- 
ment." (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  the  distinction  between 
SALT  negotiating  deception,  circumvention, 
and  violation  is  difficult  for  most  observers 
to  make,  partly  because  the  SALT  provision. 
Article  II.  is  imprecise  and  ambiguous  with- 
out definitions  of  light  and  heavy  ICBMs. 
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The  dMcpUon  Id  the  caae  of  tbe  heavy 
It.  hoMfw.  was  deUbentely  Intended  by 
theSofiats.  .  , 

Aeootdtaw  to  Dr.  Henry  KtaBincer*!  ui- 
thoratlve  WocrapheiB.  lianrin  and  Bernard 
Tt^mn.  Ktaringer  htafuelf  understood  Sovtet 
ntwtrtir**'*!  stratecy  In  SALT  even  before 
the  negetiaUoM  be«an  In  1M».  Klaincer 
bdleved  then  that  Soviet  stratecy  "would  be 
to  encase  In  arms  talks  to  lull  the  Amerl- 
i-mnm  bito  a  false  sense  of  security." 

On  June  IS.  ivn.  Dr.  Klatncer  tried  to 
milliialBii  the  acreed  wordinc  of  Article  n 
trith  the  UJB.  Dnilateral  definition  of  a 
heavy  ICBM.  Thiv  he  made  a  VA  Unilater- 
al Stateaaeot  appear  to  be  bindinc  upon  the 
Soviets.  Ktasincer  told  Senators  and  Con- 
Ciisiiiirin  at  the  White  House: 

"First,  thoe  is  the  t^egmard  that  no  mis- 
sile larger  than  the  heaviest  Ucht  missUe 
that  now  ezlsU  can  be  substituted  ...  As 
far  as  the  break  between  the  Ucht  and 
heavy  atasOes  Is  concerned,  we  believe  we 
have  ossaraiices .  .  ."  (finphasis  added.) 

Ifj,fi«j«>  dM  not  specify  the  Soviet  "as- 
■uraneea."  but  they  presumably  were  the 
many  Soviet  statemcnU  that  the  VS.  could 
"trust"  them  not  to  convert  Ucht  ICMBs 
Into  heavy  ICSMs.  and  the  many  Soviet 
pledces  that  they  did  not  plan  to  do  lo. 

Mr.  President,  this  June  IS.  1972  KiHin- 
cer  policy  statement  is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  evidence  of  Breshnev's  May.  1973 
deception  as  described  bi  the  Beecher  and 
Safire  accounts  of  the  communicatitMis 
intercept  above.  Serious  quesUons  about  the 
dissemination  and  analysU  of  InteUlcence  in 
June  1972  are  therefore  raised  by  this  in- 
eomistency.  Several  published  sccounU  of 
this  problem  succest  that  key  InteUicence 
evidence  was  suppressed.  Eucene  V.  Rostow 
stated  in  1979: 

"Kissincer's  policy  was  that  the  facts 
about  Soviet  power  and  policy  of  expansion 
must  be  'ocmcealed'  from  the  American 
people  while  the  covemment  necotlates  the 
'best  deal  It  can  cet.'." 

Kissii«er  later  made  four  admissions, 
however.  He  himself  evidently  was  "luUed" 
by  the  Soviets,  and  their  -assurances" 
turned  out  to  be  completely  deceptive. 

First,  on  December  9.  1975.  KIssincer 
stated  that' 

"We  obviously  did  not  know  in  1972  what 
missiles  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  testinc 
in  1974 .  . 

More  expUdtly.  KIssincer  openly  acknowl- 
edced  on  Aucust  12. 1979.  on  national  televi- 
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"What  we  did  not  understand  at  the  time 
(May.  1972]  and  on  which  we  had  no  evi- 
dence whatever  at  the  time,  because  it 
didn't  exist,  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  construct  a  missUe  [the  SS-19]  which 
was  sort  of  half  way  between  the  S8-11  and 
the  S8-9  .  .  .  It  was  simply  our  lack  oj 
knowUdge  that  tuch  a  mi$»Ue  existed  or 
could  be  built ...  I  would  caU  it  [Soviet  de- 
ploraent  of  the  S8-19  after  SALT  I  was 
sicned]  sharp  practice. "  (Emphasis  added.) 

"Sharp  practice"  in  SALT  necotiation  on 
the  moat  linportant  Issue  of  SALT  I— heavy 
ICBMS— must  be  recarded  as  Soviet  necoti- 
atinc  deception.  It  also  represenU  Soviet 
violation  or  circumvention  of  SALT  I  as  it 
was  exsdalned  to  the  Concress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

KIssincer  also  testified  to  the  Senate  For- 
eicn  Relations  Committee  in  1979  that  in 
SALT  I: 

"We  resorted  to  [Unilateral  SUtemenUl 
ourselves  to  perhaps  an  excessive  degree  In 
1972.  and  In  speaking  to  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen In  the  White  House  at  tbe  time 


(on  June  IS.  19721.  /  mentUmed  uniiateml 
statement*  that  we  had  made  as  a  reatrainl 
on  SovUt  eonducL  I  think  experience  has 
shown  that  the  unUateral  statemenU  that 
we  have  made  are  not  a  restraint  on  Soviet 
conduct,  that  they  do  not  bind  the  Soviet 
Union."  (Boaphasis  added.) 

This  is  a  quite  remarkable  retraction  by 
KiMlncer  of  his  1972  attempt  to  synthesize 
Article  U  and  the  U.8.  UnlUteral  statement 
deflninc  a  heavy  ICBM. 

FinaUy  on  August  12.  1979.  KIssincer  also 
confessed  on  national  television: 

"I  think  the  SovieU  have  pressed  acainst 
the  lecal  UmlU  of  SALT  I." 

Thus  even  to  KIssincer.  SALT  I's  createst 
apoloclst.  the  Soviets  have  come  dose  to 
violatinc  SALT  I.  possibly  circumventinc 
SALT  I  in  their  "sharp  practice."  But  KIs- 
sincer also  said  In  1972  that  If  SALT  I  was 
circumvented  by  the  Soviets,  or  exploited  as 
a  tactical  opportunity  in  the  protracted  con- 
fUct.  the  VA  would  have  to  deploy  compen- 
satinc  stratecic  procrams.  This  we  have  not 
done,  despite  the  clearcut  Soviet  circumven- 
tions of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Acreement  and 
ABM  Treaty. 

Most  authoriUtively  of  all.  we  now  have 
former  President  Nixon's  statement  made  in 
1980: 

"First  they  [the  SovieU]  try  to  deceive  us. 
in  order  to  disguise  their  intenticms  and 
make  us  relax  our  wlU  ...  in  some  cases, 
such  as  substitution  of  heavy  S8-17  and  SS- 
19  ICBMs  for  the  Ucht  SS-Us.  Soviet  force 
modernisation  exploited  loopholes  in  the 
SALT  I  Acreement  contrary  to  our  under- 
standing of  that  agreement"  (Emphasis 
sdded.) 

Such  fundamental  VA.  misunderstanding 
of  the  terms  of  SALT  I  constitutes  conclu- 
sive confirmation  of  Soviet  necotiatlnc  de- 
ception and  circumvention  or  violation  of 
SALTL 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  also  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  I  deception  on  June  28.  1976. 
in  a  very  teUinc  statement: 

"My  interpreUtlon  [in  1972]  ss  to  what 
the  SovieU  could  do  with  the  SS-U  turned 
out  to  be  absolutely  true.  [Jackson  predict- 
ed in  1972  that  the  SovieU  would  replace 
the  Ucht  SS-11  with  a  heavy  ICBM  as  large 
as  the  SS-19.]  And  what  the  understanding 
was  on  the  part  of  the  President's  represent- 
atives was  contrary  to  that.  And  as  you 
know.  Secretary  Laird  has  said  that  It  is  a 
complete  violation  of  the  understanding 
that  they  [the  Nixon  Administration]  had 
.  .  .  We  [the  SenaU]  were  lied  to  in  SALT  I 
.  .  .  We  toere  lied  to  by  the  Secretary,  the 
now  Secretary  oJ  State  Kissinger  ...  It 
turned  out  that  the  things  we  predicted 
were  right  .  .  .  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  has  since  corroborated  It.  that  they 
[the  Nixon  Administration]  were  misled  [by 
the  SovieU]."  (Emphasis  added.) 

1978  Presidential  Candidate  Jimmy  Carter 
himself  even  recognized  that  in  general  the 
SovieU  had  deceived  the  VA  in  SALT  I. 
Durinc  the  1976  campaign  he  sUted  that: 

"In  many  Instances  we've  been  out-traded 
by  the  Soviet  Union." 

And  Candidate  Carter  asserted  that  he 
would  be:  "much  tougher  in  negotiations." 

But  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  in  his 
own  resoluUon  of  the  SS-19  ICBM  issue  in 
SALT  II. 

In  an  interview  in  Conservative  Digest 
published  in  November.  1981.  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  Agency.  Professor 
Eugene  Rostow,  was  asked  if  he  t>elleved  the 
SovieU  engaged  in  negotiating  deception  in 
SALT.  Rostow  answered: 

"In  SALT  I.  they  [the  SovieU]  certainly 
did  [Migace  in  negotiatinc  deception]." 


The  heavy  SS-19  was  the  key  issue  of 
SALT  L  and  Breahnev  himself  played  an 
Important  role  In  necoUattnc  on  this  and  aU 
lames  of  SALT  L  As  a  former  top  CIA  offi- 
cial. Cord  Meyer,  wrote  In  19M: 

"The  SovieU  in  the  SALT  I  necotiatlons 
succeeded  in  wiiminc  crucial  advantaces  by 
hard  barcaininc  and  by  the  deUberate  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  that  new  types  of 
ICBMs  were  ready  for  testinc."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Reacan  Administration  even  recards 
the  heavy  S8-I9  to  be  a  large  ICBM.  In  The 
United  States  Budget  In  Brief  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  the  Administration  declares  on 
pace  34  that  the  VA  Is  developinc  ^  "new 
larce  ICBM.  the  MX"  The  UX  was  expUcit- 
ly  desicned  to  have  the  same  throw-weicht 
as  the  Soviet  S8-19.  Thus  if  the  MX  is  a 
larce  ICBM.  it  foUows  that  ite  counterpart 
the  SS-19.  is  also  a  larce  ICBM.  But  the 
Carter  Administration,  like  the  Nixon-Ford 
Administration  before  It.  insisted  on  caUinc 
the  heavy  S8-19  a  "Ucht "  ICBM.  And  recall 
that  for  years  after  1972.  U.S.  InteUicence 
continuously  tried  to  insist  that  the  SS-19 
was  a  "new  smaU  ICBM"  for  deployment  in 
"new  small  silos." 

sovms  oacKivB  n.s.  tbko  nms  on  hxavt 
ss-it 

Mr.  President,  the  SovieU  deceived  the 
VA  twice  more  on  their  heavy  SS-19.  for  a 
total  of  three  times.  SALT  I's  Article  II  was 
preserved  In  the  November  1974  Vladivostok 
SALT  II  accord,  but  acata  without  an 
acreed  definition  of  a  heavy  ICBM.  The 
Vladivostok  Accord,  in  turn,  was  the  basis 
for  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  Article  U  was 
thus  carried  forward  into  SALT  II  un- 
changed, (or  a  total  three  times  that  the 
U.S.  was  deceived  by  the  SovieU  on  their 
heavy  SS-19  ICBM.  The  SovieU  deceived 
the  VA  on  the  SS-19  in  1972.  1974.  and 
1979. 

As  Winston  ChurchiU  lU  sUted  in  his 
recent  book.  "Defending  the  West": 

"The  naivete  of  Western  covemmenU  and 
necotiators  was  matched  only  by  the  calcu- 
latinc  cynicism  of  their  Soviet  counterparts. 
No  sooner  was  the  SALT  I  acreement  sicned 
than  the  Kremlin  launched  a  test  procram 
of  an  entire  new  generation  of  four  ICBM 
systems  .  .  .  The  massive  strategic  buildup 
was  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  strategic 
superiority  over  the  United  SUtes  .  .  . 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Cyrus  Vance  were 
babes  in  arms  when  it  came  to  dealing  with 
the  Russians,  and  Kissinger  had  the  frank- 
ness to  admit  as  much." 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  equivalent  to  the  MX.  the  heavy 
SS-19,  has  great  relevance  to  the  Congress 
as  we  vote  on  whether  to  deploy  the  MX. 
The  SovieU  have  resorted  to  negotiating  de- 
ception and  circumvention  or  violation  of 
SALT  I  in  order  to  deploy  their  MX  equiva- 
lent. They  may  also  violate  SALT  II  again 
when  they  flight-test  their  successor  to  the 
SS-19.  The  U.8.  needs  to  deploy  the  MX  as 
a  twinifnui  response  to  this  dismal  history. 

Thx  Hakt  AMENDiixirr  Pxohibits  Two  U.S. 
ICBM's,  Wbilk  thx  Sovixts  Test  Two 
Nkw  ICBM's 

(By  U.S.  Senator  James  McClure) 

SUMMAKT 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  recommended 
recently  that  the  US  deploy  100  MX  ICBMs 
in  existing  Minuteman  sUos.  whUe  simulU- 
neously  beginning  development  of  a  new. 
smaU  mobUe  ICBM  for  first  flight  test  in 
about  1987.  The  Hart  Amendment,  however. 


prohiblU  tht  US  from  f oOowinc  both  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  rscBWimwirtatfaini 
THe  purtKM#  of  the  Hart  *"'*"'*"*"*^  la  to 
enf one  U8  ^ompUanoe  wtth  SALT  n.  whldi 
allows  only  cue  new  type  IC8M.  The  Appro- 
priatimu  Cdmmlttaes  and  both  tbe  House 
and  the  SeAate  have  lea  tlian  4B  days  In 
which  to  aoeept  both  auumentt  neonmen- 
datiooa  or  lepeal  the  Hart  Ameukneot 
UnlcH  the  Hart  AmemtaMnt  is  canceled, 
the  US  must  continue  to  comply  unilateral- 
ly with  SAUr  n,  and  no  second  new  ICBM 
can  be  developed. 

MeanwhU«.  In  contrast  to  AmeriBan  re- 
straint, the  SovieU  are  already  flicbt-test- 
inc  two  new  ICBMs-a  new  MX  siae  ICBM 
and  a  new  «naU  mobile  IC8M-4n  vtolatkm 
of  SALT  n.  Their  new  small  mobUe  ICBM. 
the  "PL-S"  violates  nve  SALT  II  pcotIbIoob. 

There  Is  an  open  and  abut  caae,  estab- 
Ushed  from  official  documents  and  state- 
ments, that  the  Soviets  are  violatinc  the 
most  Important  provisian  of  tbe  SALT  II 
Treaty— Article  IV.  Paracraph  t-by  flicbt 
testinc  two  new  types  of  ICBMs.  SALT  n 
Article  IV.  Paracraph  9  g>ecilllcally  allows 
for  only  one  new  type  ICBM  to  be  fUdit- 
tested  on  each  side.  The  SovieU  are  fUcbt- 
testinc  a  new  medium  ICBM  the  siae  of  the 
MX.  and  a  new  small  mobile  ICBM. 

The  SovitU  are  violatinc  SALT  H  by 
doinc  predaely  what  the  US  la  prevented 
from  doinc  in  order  to  comply  with  SALT 
n.  The  US  Is  prohibited  by  the  "Hart 
Amendment"  to  the  Fiscal  Tear  1983  Ex- 
tended Continuinc  Resolution  from  flicht- 
testinc  the  MX  ICBM  and  simultaneously 
planninc  to  develop  a  new  small  ICBM  for 
possible  first  fUcht  test  In  1987  or  1989. 

The  Hart  Amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Extenaed  Continuinc  Resolution  en- 
forces US  compliance  with  the  SALT  n  new 
type  ICBM  provision— Article  IV.  Paracraph 
9.  The  Hart  Amendment  was.  indeed.  Justi- 
fied to  the  Senate  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ensurinc  VA  compllanoe  with  SALT  n 
Article  IV.  I^aracraph  9. 

It  is  dear  trom  the  Senate  delate  that  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Hart  Amendment 
is  to  comply  with  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

On  Decenfl)er  20. 1962.  Senator  Gary  Hart 
(Democrat  of  Colorado  and  Presidential 
Candidate)  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Extended  Continuinc  Reso- 
lution Appropriations  BUL  This  amendment 
Is  a  sicnif  leant  case  of  US  unilateral  compU- 
ance  with  GUtLT  n.  Senator  Jake  Oam  (R- 
Utah)  and  Senator  Steve  Symms  (R-Idaho) 
were  the  olily  senators  to  speak  and  vote 
acainst  the  Hart  Amendment.  The  Hart 
Amendment  states: 

"*  *  *  no  Initial  fUcht  test  of  the  MX  mis- 
sUe may  be  conducted  untO  after  both 
Houses  Of  the  Concress  have 
agreed  *  *  *  [to]  a  basinc  mode  for  such 
missUe."  (Emphasis) 

MX  fUcht-testinc  under  the  Hart  Amend- 
ment Is  delayed  indefinite^. 

Why  woidd  any  Senator  want  to  delay 
MX  fUcht-testinc?  There  are  no  technical. 
mUitary  or  economic  reasons  to  do  so.  The 
Hart  Amendment  wiU  delay  MX  flicht  test- 
inc indefinitely  due  to  tbe  US  unilateral 
poUcy  of  eomplyinc  wlUi  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  WhUe  the  wordinc  of  the 
Hart  Amendment  itself  does  not  specifically 
mention  the  unratified  SALT  U  Treaty  as 
the  reason  lor  delayinc  indefinitely  the  first 
fUcht  test  df  the  MX  ICBM.  it  is  clear  that 
the  intent  «nd  purpose  of  tbe  Hart  Amend- 
ment is  to  comply  with  SALT  II.  Indeed. 
SALT  n  compliance  is  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  the  Hart  Amendment,  as  re- 
vealed by  Senator  Hart's  Justification  for 
the  amendment. 


In  hia  December  16,  1982  Senate  speech 
JtHtUyinc  tbe  Hart  Amendment.  Senator 
Hart  stated  that  under  the  terms  of  "SALT 
n.  ■  .  .  each  side  was  Umited  to  tbe  testinc 
of  one  new  ICBM  type."  This  Hart  state- 
ment estabUabes  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
Hart  Amendment  was  desicned  solely  to  en- 
force VA  oomplianoe  with  the  new  types 
pravWon  of  SALT  n.  Article  IV  of  SALT  H 
does  In  tact  limit  Iwth  the  U.8.  and  the 
VAAR.  to  only  one  new  type  ICBM  each. 
IUb  was  what  the  Carter  Administration 
told  the  Concress  that  SALT  II  achieved. 
Tnrtrfrt.  the  Carter  Administration  argued 
that  tbe  main  constraint  of  SALT  n  was  tbe 
probibttion  on  no  more  than  one  new  tjrpe 
ICBM  on  a  side. 

Senator  Hart  went  on  to  arcue  correctly 
that  tbe  MX  ICBM  is  the  one  new  type 
ICBM  allowed  for  the  U.S.  and  that  any 
"common  missile"  or  road  mobUe  missUe 
would  not  be  aUowed  to  the  VA  Hart  suc- 
cessfully arcued  that  MX  could  not  be 
flicbt-tested  untU  the  U.S.  abandoned  plans 
for  a  new  small  road  mobile  ICBM.  These 
arcumento  by  Souitor  Hart  conclusively  es- 
taUish  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Hart  Amendment  is  to  coibply  with  SALT  II 
by  prohlbttinc  the  U.S.  from  testing  no 
more  than  one  new  type  ICBM. 

Under  the  second  agreed  statement  to 
paracraph  9  of  Article  IV  of  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty,  the  U.S.  should  not  flight 
test  a  "new  type"  ICBM  which  has  a  differ- 
ent number  of  stages,  diameter,  length, 
launch  weight,  or  throw-weicht  from  that  of 
tbe  first  new  ICBM  type  to  be  flicht-tested. 

In  other  words,  once  the  U.S.  initiaUy 
flicht  tesU  the  first  MX.  we  could  not  under 
SALT  n  then  lecaUy  test  launch  a  second 
new  ICBM  type  which  differed  from  the 
MX  In  key  parameters  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent A  smaU  ICBM  woiUd  be  much  smaUer 
in  diameter  and  much  shorter  in  length,  and 
much  lichter  In  launch  weight  and  throw- 
wdcht 

Senator  Gam  stated  on  December  16, 1982 
In  a  speech  acainst  the  Hart  Amendment:  "I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Sovi- 
eU are  testinc  two  or  three  new  types 
ICBMs  ricfat  now.  Under  Senator  Hart's  in- 
terpretation [of  SALT  II].  richt  now  the  So- 
vieU are  In  absolute  violation  of  SALT  U 
three  or  four  times  over  for  the  new  genera- 
tion of  missUes  they  are  testing."  Senator 
Oara  Is  correct,  and  his  statement  thus  con- 
firms the  fact  that  the  Hart  Amendment  is 
Intended  to  enforce  U.S.  compliance  with 
SALTH. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  first  flight  test 
of  tbe  MX  ICBM  has  been  scheduled  for 
January  1983.  Now,  under  the  Hart  Amend- 
ment this  test  Is  delayed  indefinitely,  and 
perhaps  permanently,  all  tiecause  of  contin- 
ued U.S.  compliance  with  the  tmratified 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

Beyond  the  above  constitutional,  legal, 
and  poUtical  problems,  the  Hart  Amend- 
ment would  also  have  the  foUowing  deleteri- 
ous eff ecu  on  the  BIX  program: 

First  it  delays  MX  fUght-testlng  Indefi- 
nitely, which  previously  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
aU  agreed  should  go  forward  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible as  a  top  priority. 

Second,  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  MX 
program. 

BCeanwhUe.  the  SovieU  are  violating 
SALT  n  by  testing  two  new  type  ICBMs. 
Tbe  SovieU  also  have  2  more  new  type 
ICBMs  ready  for  testing  at  any  time.  In 
sum.  SALT  n  is  not  affecting  Soviet  ICBMs 
testing,  but  it  is  affecting  VA  ICBM  test- 
ing. 


Thus,  the  U.S.  cannot  even  test  tbe  MX 
and  develop  a  new  smaU  ICBM.  because  the 
Congress  and  the  President  beUeve  that  this 
would  violate  SALT  U.  WhUe  the  Hart 
Amendment  prevenU  the  U.S.  from  testinc 
the  BfX.  and  developinc  a  new  smaU  ICBM. 
in  order  for  the  U.S.  to  comply  with  SALT 
n,  the  SovieU  are  doinc  precisely  what  the 
VA  is  prevented  from  doinc.  The  SovieU 
are  testinc  a  new  larce  ICBM  and  a  new 
smaU  ICBM.  If  the  Concress  and  the  Presi- 
dent believe  that  the  U.S.  would  violate 
SALT  n  by  testinc  the  MX  missOe  and  de- 
velopinc a  new  smaU  missile,  then  the  Sovi- 
eU must  be  violatinc  SALT  II  by  doinc  pre- 
cisely that  themselves. 

Thus  by  the  lecislative  history  of  tbe  Hart 
Amendment  as  accepted  by  the  President 
there  Is  a  clearly  acreed  UJS.  interpretation 
of  SALT  n's  Article  IV  Paracraph  9.  under 
which  atdy  one  new  type  ICBM  is  allowed 
on  either  side.  Under  this  established  VA 
interpretatiim  of  SALT  n.  the  SovieU  are  In 
violatitm. 

There  is  very  stronc  evidence  that  the 
second  new  type  Soviet  ICBM  violates  SALT 
n.  WhUe  there  are  indeed  loopholes  snd 
ambiguities  in  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  the  pro- 
vision of  SALT  11  on  one  new  type  ICBM  is 
in  no  way  ambiguous.  The  SovieU  are  not 
aUowed  to  make  significant  changes  beyond 
5  percmt  increases  in  the  characteristics,  es- 
pecially throw-weight  of  old  ICBMs.  The 
only  aUowable  Soviet  solid-fuel  old  ICBM  is 
the  SS-13.  which  was  first  flight-tested  In 
1965.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  new  Soviet 
ICBM.  the  PL-5  first  tested  in  1983.  would 
be  within  5  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
the  SS-13.  Indeed,  the  SS-16,  first  fUght- 
tested  in  1972,  is  a  useful  guide  to  estimat- 
ing the  throw-weight  of  the  PL-5.  The  Sovi- 
eU are  not  known  to  design  new  missUes  in- 
ferior to  old  ones,  and  if  the  SS-16  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  old  SS-13.  the  PL-5 
is  lilcely  to  be  even  more  superior. 

The  SS-16  is  somewhat  smaUer  that  the 
old  SS-13,  but  It  has  200  percent  of  the  SS- 
13's  throw-weight  By  this  precedent,  and 
other  evidence,  the  PL-5's  throw-weight 
must  be  at  least  comparable  to  that  of  the 
SS-16  and  probably  greater,  which  would 
clearly  be  more  than  S  percent  greater  that 
the  SS-13's  throw-weight.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  PL-5  transporter-erector- 
launcher  is  almost  two  meters  longer  than 
that  of  the  SS-16,  suggesting  that  tbe  PL-5 
itself  is  larger  than  the  SS-16  and  thus  has 
more  throw-weight  even  than  the  SS-16. 
Indeed,  on  May  4,  1983,  General  Scowcroft 
himself  testified  to  the  Senate  that  the  So- 
vieU are  currently  testing  "two  new  kinds" 
of  ICBMs.  and  he  impUed  that  the  PL-5  has 
a  Post  Boost  Vehicle.  The  SS-13  does  not 
have  a  Post-Boost  Vehicle.  Thus  the  Soviet 
tesU  of  the  PL-5  clearly  are  tesU  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM.  and  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  blatant  violation  of  the  SALT  n 
Treaty. 

I  have  asked  whether  or  not  the  weight  of 
the  PL-5  warhead  is  weU  below  half  the 
total  throw-weight  of  the  PL-5  missUe?  If 
the  weight  of  the  PL-5  warhead  is  less  than 
luOf  the  total  weight  of  the  PL-5.  then  this 
is  a  violation  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty.  Article 
rv  Paragraph  10.  Third  Agreed  Statement, 
wliich  states: 

"Each  party  undertakes: 

(c)  not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  ICSMs 
equipped  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle  .  .  . 
with  a  reentry  vehicle  the  weight  of  which 
is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  throw-weight 
of  that  ICBM." 

In  sum.  the  PL-5  reportedly  is  at  least  a 
triple  violation  of  the  SALT  11  Treaty: 
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1.  Raporti  of  nnrty  complete  enerypttoo 
of  n.-«  MaaMtnr-M  penent  to  100  per- 
oeBt-in  vtolatioa  of  Article  XV: 

a.  Kvtdenee  that  the  PIr4  baa  At  ICMt  300 
percent  the  throv-weight  of  the  88-13. 
maklBC  It  a  new  type  ICBM  <in  violation  of 
ArtldelV.PaiacraphO):  ^„^ «. 

a.  Raporta  that  the  FL-«  li  a  modined  sa- 
lt, and  to  carried  on  a  modified  88-10  trans- 
uM  ter^erector-laimcher.  nakinc  it  a  foUow- 
on  to  the  banned  88-10  (in  violation  of  ArU- 
de  IV  Paragraph  i  Cnmmwi  Undentand- 
twjv  There  is  atroiw  erldenee  from  many 
■ourcea  that  the  PL-S  la  indeed  an  88-10 
follow-on.  ^  „ 

If  the  PL-S'a  warhead  la  1cm  than  one  half 
of  the  PL-S's  throw-weicbt.  aa  haa  been 
qumttoned.  tlicn  the  PL-S  oouM  alao  Iw  In 
vtolatlan  of  the  SALT  n  Article  IV.  Para- 
graph 10.  Third  Agreed  8tatement.  This 
would  make  the  fourth  8ALT  n  violation 
•dileved  by  the  PL-S. 

IHere  are  prcm  reports  that  the  PL-S 
doea  taideed  have  a  warhead  which  weighs 
lem  than  half  of  the  total  PL-S  throw- 
weight.  If  theae  reports  are  correct,  then 
thia  would  be  the  PL-S's  fourth  violation  of 
the  8ALTn  Treaty. 

Tbeie  arc  alao  prcm  reports  that  the  PL-S 
has  always  been  flight-tested  at  night,  simi- 
lar to  8ovlet  testing  of  the  related  88-10 
and  88-M  mobile  mlasilea.  Such  flight  test- 
tiw  to  ImpurniWr  to  observe  through  recon- 
iislmanff  But  SALT  n  prohiUU  conceal- 
ment measures  which  make  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  a  mis- 
sile and  its  launcher.  Thto  would  be  the  PL- 
S's  nfth  SALT  n  vitdation. 

The  key  element  in  the  Cohen-Nunn  stra- 
tegic "bund-down"  proposal  to  the  concept 
of  a  "new  type"  ICBM.  In  wder  to  modern- 
ise strategic  forces  and  replace  them  with 
fewer  new  ICSlfs.  there  must  be  a  defini- 
tion of  a  "new  type"  ICBM.  Drafts  concepts 
of  the  "build-down"  i»t)posal.  both  within 
the  Reagan  A<hninlstration  and  in  tlie  Con- 
gress, use  the  SALT  n  "new  type  ICBM " 
definition,  and  if  there  to  conclusive  evi- 
dence  of  Soviet  violation  of  thto  provision  of 
SALT  n.  then  the  fundamental  deflnithHi 
of  the  "build-down"  concept  can  be  called 
into  question 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  more  tlian  a 
decade  of  arms  control  experience  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  to  certainly  time  that  we 
start  learning  from  that  experience.  I  am 
deeidy  disturbed  by  the  Increasing  support 
that  has  developed  for  Uie  so-called  "build- 
down"  proposal 

Rarely  before  have  we  been  asked  to  con- 
sciously base  new  arms  control  proposato  on 
approaehea  that  have  clearly  failed,  and 
indeed  approaches  we  arc  virtually  certain 
the  SovieU  are  violating.  Thto  to  the  effect 
of  the  "build-down"  proposal. 

The  "buiklKlown"  proposal  to  conceptually 
simple.  For  each  "new"  weapon  introduced 
by  either  side,  two  existing  weapons  would 
have  to  be  retired.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  proposal  that  to  more  ooncep- 
tuLUy  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States. 
lUe  Soviet  modemintion  program  to  far 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  SovieU  have  Introduced  10  var- 
iants of  at  least  three  new  ICBMs  that  ex- 
isted in  19TX  The  US  added  nothing  since 

1972. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  the  funda- 
mental reality  that  the  effecUvenem  of  such 
an  agreement  critically  depends  upon  defini- 
tion of  "new  missile".  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant coraplianoe  proUems  with  SALT  II 

invidves  predsely  wlmt  constitutes  a  "new" 

ICBM.  SALT  n  limited  both  sides  to  "one 


new  type"  of  ICBM.  It  defined  "new  type" 
of  a  mtoaile  as  one  that  differed  from  an  ex- 
toting  type  (in  lOTO)  by  more  than  S%  in 
launch  weight,  throw  weight  or  had  a  differ- 
ent type  of  fuel.  soUd  or  liquid,  and  a  differ- 
ent number  of  atagea  or  different  number  of 
warheads.  We  arc  now  virtually  certain  that 
the  Soviet  Union  to  violating  the  SALT  n 
new  type  rule.  While  the  SALT  n  rule  to 
linked  to  a  different  type  of  limitation  (a 
ban  on  more  than  "one  new  type"  rather 
than  a  "build-down"  linked  to  "new"  types). 
under  both  of  these  cases  the  effect  of  the 
Itanit  to  eritically  linked  to  the  definition  and 
our  ability  to  monitor  deviations  from  exist- 
\im  types  of  miasilea-and  Soviet  willingness 
to  honor  such  a  commitment  once  made. 
Our  experience  with  SALT  n  suggesU  there 
to  no  meaningful  capabUity  to  verify  Soviet 
willingnem  to  honor  it. 

Concerning  Soviet  ICBM  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  reported  in  recent 
months  that  we  have  seem 

First  tesU  of  a  new  solid  propellant  ICBM 
ftmtiar  In  slae  and  payload  to  the  US  MX. 

The  first  test  of  a  new  small  solid-propel- 
lant  ICBM.  which  could  be  deployed  on 
mobile  transporters. 

Preparations  to  begin  testing  other  new 
ICBMs.  probably  in  1003. 

There  are  only  two  possible  Interpreta- 
tions of  these  events.  Either  the  SALT  U 
"new  missiles"  type  UmlUtlon  to  completely 
IneffecUve  in  limiting  the  growth  of  Soviet 
ICBMs  or  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
SALT  II  provision. 

In  either  event,  the  wisdom  of  basing  the 
next  arms  control  agreement  on  a  limitation 
that  to  either  conceptually  ineffective  or 
being  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  some- 
what subject  to  question. 

President  Reagan  luu  characterized  the 
test  of  tlie  second  new  Soviet  ICBMs  as  "the 
closest  to  indicating  ttut  it  to  a  violation"  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  I  believe  that  thto  un- 
derstates the  case.  There  to  not  significant 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  two 
new  ICBMs.  and  attempted  to  pass  the 
second  one  off  as  a  permissible  modification 
of  the  88-13  ICBM— something  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be. 

The  new  smaU  Soviet  ICBM.  the  PL-S.  to  a 
successor  to  the  Soviet  SS-IS  (which  itself 
may  have  been  clandestinely  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.)  The  Soviet  88-13  was 
first  tested  in  190S.  The  88-10  was  tested 
fintt  in  1072.  The  PL-5  was  first  tested  in 
February  1903.  There  to  simply  no  signifi- 
cant possibility  tlut  the  SovieU  would  test  a 
new  missile  in  1903  that  was  within  five  per- 
cent of  the  Uunch  weight  and  throw  weight 
of  the  88-13  and  first  generation  ICBM  of 
190S  vintage. 

The  Soviet  SS-10  to  a  clear  illustration  of 
the  impassibility  of  the  PL-S  being  within  5 
percent  of  the  launch  weight  and  throw 
weight  of  the  88-13.  In  197S  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  reported  that. 
"The  S8-X-1S  may  be  slightly  smaUer  in 
volume  than  the  88-13.  but  it  carries  about 
twice  the  throw  weight  over  the  same 
range."  How  likely  would  it  be  that  the 
Soviet  Union  designed  a  follow-on  missile  to 
the  SS-IS.  using  a  decade  more  advanced 
technology,  and  designed  it  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  88-10  and  have  only  half  iU 
throw  weight  or  destructive  potential?  Thto 
is.  of  course,  nonsense.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  reaorted  to  such  an 
argument  Indicates  how  ineffective  the 
"new"  mlssUe  llmlUtion  of  SALT  U  is.  and 
how  Ineffective  a  similar  limitation  tied  to  a 
"build-down"  proposal  would  be. 

The  SovieU  did  not  have  to  violate  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  The  provision  in  question 


could  have  been  compiled  with  and  the  Sovi- 
eU could  have  substantially  moderaiaed 
their  forces.  In  regard  to  Soviet  liquid  fuel 
ICBMs  the  provision  \n  question  was  largely 
a  loophole.  Only  in  the  aoUd  fuel  miarile 
area  waa  there  a  significant  limitation.  The 
SovieU  could  weU  have  lived  with  the  taitro- 
duetlon  of  what  amounted  to  three  new 
ICBMb.  The  very  fact  that  they  have  done 
something  as  blatant  as  testing  a  new  smaU 
solid  fuel  ICBM  with  the  characteriatics  of 
the  PL-S.  the  only  thing  that  they  could  not 
conceivably  do  under  any  reading  of  SALT 
II.  to  a  strong  indication  of  what  their  inten- 
tions are. 

The  nuclear  f  reeae.  like  the  build-down,  to 
an  irrcvonsible  approach  to  arms  controL 

A  leading  apologist  for  irresponsible  ap- 
proaehea to  arms  control,  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor William  Colby,  argues  that  we  can  verify 
virtually  anything.  Hto  logic  to  quite  appeal- 
ing to  thoae  with  little  understanding  of  the 
compliance  problem.  He  has  recently  sUted 
that.  "The  Administration's  own  reports 
show  that  we  are  doing  exactly  that  in  our 
attention  to  potential  violationa  of  SALT  n 
and  the  steady  buildup  of  Soviet  power." 
The  problem,  however,  to  not  detecting  "po- 
tential violations  of  SALT  II"  or  any  other 
arms  control  agreement  We  literally  have 
had  doaens  of  "potential"  violations.  The 
problem  to  proving  that  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
police  state  that  lias  the  most  effective  in- 
ternal security  system  in  the  world  and 
which  places  much  of  IU  country  off  limiU 
to  foreigners,  completely  oontroto  iU  press, 
and  the  contacU  of  iU  people  with  foreign- 
ers, to  actually  violating  an  arms  control 
agreement.  Thto  to  much  more  difficult  than 
detecting  potential  violations.  It  matters 
little  if  we  detect  potential  violations  and 
subject  them  "to  outside  scrutiny."  The  So- 
vieU simply  deny  them.  The  only  Issue,  in 
the  last  analysis,  to  whether  or  not  the 
Soviet  Union  to  violating  the  treaties  and 
can  we  prove  thto. 

It  to  not  a  simple  matter  to  accuse  the 
Soviet  Union  of  violating  an  arms  control 
agreement,  irrespective  of  whatever  the  evi- 
dence to.  President  Reagan  has  character- 
toed  the  problem  of  enforcing  compliance  in 
terms  of  obtaining  evidence  that  will  stand 
up  in  a  court  of  law.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  'If  you  can't  get  that  kind  of 
courtroom  evidence  you  need,  then  you 
can't  make  the  ctuuve  of  violation."  Irre- 
spective of  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
adopting  a  Judicial  standard  for  amu  con- 
trol compliance  (We  could  not  convict  the 
man  who  shot  the  President  in  front  of  TV 
cameras  in  a  court  of  law).  It  becomes  clear 
that  limiUUons  that  are  subject  to  detaUed 
technical  analysto  always  involve  ambiguity 
and  hence  are  not  effectively  enforcable. 

Take  the  recent  PL-5  episode  as  an  exam- 
ple. The  rationalizations  that  have  been  put 
forward  In  support  of  not  charging  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  violation  are  truly 
amazing.  We  have  been  told  by  various 
former  offlciato  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion that  we  cannot  charge  that  the  PL-S  to 
a  violation  because  the  SovieU  are  encrypt- 
ing telemetry  to  such  a  degree  that  It  to  not 
poBsible  to  determine  c(Hnpliance.  (Such  te- 
lemetry encryption  to  itself  a  violation  of 
the  agreement.)  Another  suggested  the  real 
fault  was  with  the  Reagan  Administration 
not  vigorously  pursuing  theae  issues  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Standing  ConsulU- 
tive  Commission  established  by  the  SALT  I 
TreaUes.  As  Professor  George  Friedman  of 
Dickenson  College  has  obaerved.  theae  sUte- 
menU  are  "extraordinary,  condemning  not 
the  Russians  for  their  violations  Imt  the 


Preaklent  for  reportiiw  them  to  the  pObUc 
Thto  aophistary  by  the  Demoerata  should  be 
borne  tai  mind  by  all  of  ua  aa  we  grope 
toward  a  deOlalan  on  the  future  of  American 
nuclear  poUgy." 

The  SovieU  are  virtually  certain  to  violate 
the  "new"  gatoatlea  limit  of  SALT  n  twice 
more  thto  yOar.  They  wUl  teat  foOow-on  mia- 
aaca  to  both  their  88-18  and  88-lt  ICBMa. 
SALT  n  ptohiblU  the  foUow-OB  mlaaOea 
from  being  ftny  larger  In  laundi  weight  and 
throw  wdaAt.  Do  we  really  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Unloa  haa  taivcated  taOllooa  of  doUars 
to  develop  new  mtoaUea.  and  wfll  wend  tens 
of  bUUona  ID  deploy  new  mtaailea.  that  are 
no  better  than  their  existing  i 

If  the  ao-chlled  "buOd  down" 
in  effect,  theae  two  mtoaOea  would  be  al- 
lowed, but  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
rethc  twice  the  number  of  warheads  carried 
for  every  one  of  the  new  mkaOea  they  de- 
ployed. Doea  anyone  beUevc  that  they 
would  do  tMa?  Or  would  they  atanply  daim 
that  the  t#o  new  foUow-on  mlarilca  were 
permtaaihle  modiflcatlona  of  the  88-10  or 
88-10?  Irregpecttvc  of  how  we  wrote  the 
"new"  mlarile  definition  even  if  we  draft  a 
far  more  redtricUve  veiaian  than  included  in 
SALT  n— ttie  Soviet  Union  win  always 
claim  that  whatever  they  teat  meeU  the  cri- 
teria for  pelmiaaitrie  modlfteatlnn.  Thus  the 
queation  will  always  be:  arc  we  prepared  to 
pursue  con«>liance  vigorously  despite  the 
supposed  political  cosU  of  accusing  the 
Soviet  Union  of  violations?  Thua  fgr.  our  ex- 
perience with  arms  control  fiompHanne 
isauea  does  not  suggest  that  wc  are  willing 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  enforce  com- 
pliance or  to  generate  a  penalty  for  Soviet 
non-compllice. 

Thus  in  the  future  we  should  only  pursue 
limitations  that  arc  subject  to  high  confi- 
dence verification,  and  inatat  on  cooperaUve 
procedurea  that  are  required  for  verifica- 
tion. The  'tmild-down  proposal"  to  simply 
an  invitation  to  sign  another  agreement 
that  virtualy  amounU  to  unilateral  disar- 
mament of  the  United  Statea. 

SOVtB  VIOLATIOm  OT  %US  U 

88-18  rapid  reload  and  reflre. 

Covert  diwloyment  of  100  to  300  88-10's 
at  Pleaetak  Test  Range. 

AS-3  Kangaroo  long  range  ASM  on  100 
TU-98  Bear  bomben. 

New  long  range  ASM  on  Bean. 

Deployment  of  long  range  ABM's  on  Back- 
fire bomber*. 

Almoat  total  (9S-98  percent)  encryption  of 
telemetry. 

ICBM:  88-18  Mod  X:  PL-L 

SLCM:  8GI-NX-19. 

8LBM:  8S-NX-30. 

IRBM/ICBM:  88-30. 

Total  encryption  on  aeoond  new  ICBM- 
PLB. 

3  new  ICBM's  in  development  tests. 

Direct  attack  on  U.S.  digital  imaging  satel- 
Ute. 

Wide  spread  camouflage,  concealment,  de- 
ception. 

sovigr  VIOLATIONS  or  gihsva  raoiocoL  amd 

BIOLOOICAL  Aim  TOXm  WXAVOm  COHVBITIOH 

BW  manofactuic  and  storage  at  Sverd- 
lovsk and  Zggorak. 

Percent  other  suspect  production  and 
storage  f adtltles. 

Expansion  of  BW  facilities  after  1973  and 
197S.  conttaniing  today. 

CW  and  toxin  weapons  employment  and 
aaslatanoe  to  satellites:  Kampuchea. 
Afghanistan 

Toxin  aaaassinati<»  weapona. 


vioLATioinor 

COBA 


KUSHCHBV 


UM 


Soviet  offensive  capaliilitles  deployed  to 
Cuba. 

Combat  brigade. 

Oolf  and  Echo  class  nuclear  sulimarines. 

Nudear  capable  aircraft 

Mlg-31:  Bear-TU-9S  D.F  (TU-142,  with 
operable  bomb  bays). 

Military  communications  center. 

Use  of  Cuba  aa  revolutionary  base: 

Training  terrorisU  and  revolutionary 
foroea. 

Equipment  supply  to  revolutionary  f  wees. 

DOI  4th  largest  intelligence  organization. 

Supply  of  drugs  (heroin)  to  illegal  drug 
dealers  tai  U.a  probable  BW/CW  facility. 

SOVIXT  VIOLATIOIIS 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1974): 

Over  18  Soviet  tesU  above  150  kOotons  (2 

with  lowest  possible  yield  above  150). 
limited  Teat  Ban  Treaty  (1903): 
Over  30  unambiguous  Soviet  ventings  of 

radioactive  debris. 

SOVIXT  SALT  I  VIOLATIONS  AND 
dKCUMVBIITlONS 

Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty: 
SAM    testing    in    ABM    mode— SAM-5. 

SAM-10.  SAM-12. 
Deployment  of  ABM  battle  management 

radara. 
ABM  camouflage  and  concealment 
Falaification  of  ABM  deactivation  use  of 

new  test  range  without  prior  notification. 
Development   of    a    rapidly    deployable, 

mobQeABM. 

aovnr  salt  i  violations  and 

CnCUMVENTIONS 

Interim  agreement: 

Dqvloyment  of  the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM  as 
the  replacement  of  the  light  88-11. 

Failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on  time, 
aixl  continuous  falsification  of  official  deac- 
tivation reports. 

Bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to  deacti- 
vated ICBM  complexes. 

Keeping  18  88-9  ICBMS  at  an  ICBM  test 
range  illegally  operational. 

Soviet  deployment  of  "IIIX"  silos  with  a 
oonfigurmtlon  too  similar  to  a  missUe-launch 
sOo. 

Increased  use  of  deliberate  camouflage, 
concealment,  and  deception. 

Enoyption  of  misrile  telemetry. 

Camouflage  of  ICBM  testing,  production, 
deployment. 

Concealment  of  SLBM  submarine  con- 
struction, berthing,  dumn^  subs,  construc- 
tion of  berthing  tunnels. 

Constructing  over  08  strategic  submarines, 
whoi  only  02  were  allowed. 

Violation  of  Brezhnev's  pledge  not  to 
build  mobUe  ICBM's. 

Deploying  SS-11  ICBM's  at  SS-4  medium 
range  ballistic  missile  (MRBM)  sites. 

Keeping  about  1,300  to  several  thousand 
old  ICBMS  stockpiled  for  both  covert  soft 
launch  and  rapid  reload  of  silos  for  reflre. 

BASIC  PEINCIPLES  OF  RELATIONS 

Better  mutual  understanding  and  busi- 
neas-like  cooperation. 

In  the  nuclear  age  there  to  no  alternative 
to  conducting  their  mutiial  relations  on  the 
baste  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Normal  relations  liased  on  the  principles 
of  sovereignty,  equality,  noninterference  In 
internal  affairs  and  mutual  advantage. 

^>irit  of  reciprocity,  mutual  accommoda- 
tion and  mutual  lienef  it. 

Both  sides  recognize  that  ef  f  orU  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 


other,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  inconsistent 
with  these  objectives. 

Promote  omditions  in  wtiich  all  countries 
will  live  in  peace  and  security  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  outside  interf  ncnce  in  their 
internal  affairs. 

Commercial  and  economic  ties  as  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  element  in  the 
strmgUiening  of  their  bilateral  relaticms 
and  thus  will  actively  promote  the  growth 
of  such  ties. 

The  two  sides  consider  it  timely  and 
useful  to  develop  mutual  contracU  and  co- 
operation in  the  fields  of  sdenoe  and  tech- 
nology. 

(From  the  New  Torii  Post.  May  30, 1983] 
SacBKT  RaPLT  on  Nukk  Tbt 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  a  response  descrilied  by  Pmtagon  and 
intelligence  community  hardliners  as  "false 
and  cont«iiptuous,"  the  Soviet  Union  on 
May  12  sent  a  formal  reply  to  President 
Reagan's  understated  complaint  early  thto 
month  about  Soviet  SALT  n  violations.  The 
Wliite  House  to  keeping  ttie  remonse— and 
even  iU  existence— secret  for  the  present 

The  nspaoat,  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  brushed  off  the  principal 
question  raised  by  the  UJS.:  whether  the 
Feb.  8  Soviet  test  of  an  interccmtinental  bal- 
listics missile  violated  a  formula  in  the 
treaty  on  what  to  called  the  missile's  throw- 
weight 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  the 
UjS.  has  not  ratified,  but  along  with  the 
Soviet  Union  lias  agreed  to  abide  by,  the 
warhead  weight  may  not  be  less  than  SO 
percent  of  the  throw-weight  The  reason  for 
ttito  to  highly  technical.  It  to  designed  to  pre- 
vent one  side  from  deceiving  the  other  <m 
the  number  of  warheads  that  might  l>e 
placed  on  a  new  missile. 

Nor  did  the  Soviet  response  to  the  long, 
five-page  U.S.  complaint  come  to  grips  with 
U.S.  protesU  on  Soviet  encryption  of  telem- 
etry transmissions  from  the  missile  during 
the  test.  SALT  11  drastically  llmiU  either 
side's  rii^t  to  conceal  these  performance  re- 
ports. 

The  Soviet  reply  claimed  that  the  disput- 
ed new  mtosUe  was  well  within  treaty  limiU 
for  modemizhig  existing  missiles  and  was 
not  the  one  "new-type"  missile  each  side 
may  test  and  deploy  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  V&.  privately  claims  that  to 
the  contrary,  the  test  had  strong  earmariu 
of  being  that  of  a  new  missUe.  Since  the  So- 
vieU have  confirmed  that  they  flight-tested 
a  new  type  of  missUe  last  fall,  the  Feb.  8 
test  appeared  to  violate  the  limitation  on 
more  than  one  such  new  weapon. 

Adding  to  suspicions  within  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Soviets  are  giving  false  an- 
swers to  the  UJS.  was  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  days  after  the  U.S.  letter  was  handed  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin.  an- 
other test  of  the  disputed  missile  was  con- 
ducted on  May  5  from  the  Plesetsk  range. 

Analysts  in  Washington  say  it  breached 
yet  another  part  of  the  treaty.  It  was  con- 
ducted at  night,  ratoing  strong  suspicion 
that  the  SovieU  were  deUberately  contriv- 
ing to  conceal  from  the  UJS.  the  relation- 
ship between  the  missUe  itself  and  IU 
launcher.  That  relationship  to  another  re- 
quirement imder  terms  of  the  treaty. 

President  Reagan  made  clear  in  hto  press 
conference  Tuesday  night  that  although  he 
to  deeply  suspicious  atwut  Soviet  violations, 
he  to  wary  about  making  a  major  public 
issue  of  It  because  he  to  not  certain.  Some 
specialtoU  doubt  ttiat  under  the  often  am- 
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MguouB  tenna  of  the  trMty  it  wlU  ever  be 
poaible  to  be  absolutely  certain— untU  too 


[FMm  the  WMhIngton  Times.  May  ao. 

IMS] 
VS.,  aona  An  Fnranw  or  Aun  Pact 

VlOUTIOMS 

(ByBOlKUnc) 

Substantial  evMenoe  of  Soviet  violations 
of  anas  control  acreements  with  the  United 
States  has  been  uncovered  by  a  high-level 
White  House  Investlgatlnc  team  and  "ti 
beint  dtaeussed"  with  the  VJR&R.,  a  senior 
administratian  official  conflrmed  yesterday. 

The  offldal  also  dlscuisfrt  that  President 
Reagan,  at  a  morning  meeting  with  his 
White  House  staff  yesterday.  <»dered  ad- 
mtnhtratV"'  consultations  with  Congress  to 
dear  the  way  for  a  possible  decision,  per- 
haps thto  morning,  on  the  proposed  sale  of 
aophtatlcated  P-l«  wanrianes  to  laraeL 

CoMolUtlons  with  Congress  were  carried 
out  jwlnrrtay  on  whether  the  F-16  sale  to 
Israel  "should  go  forward  or  be  held  in 
abeyance  longer."  the  official  told  the 
Washington  Times  in  an  interview.  There 
was  no  indteatlon  when  Reagan's  decision 
would  beannoimoed. 

The  offldal  also  discussed  the  possible 
IfkkDe  Bast  ramifications  of  some  recent 
Soviet  mmtary  movements,  pending  United 
States-Soviet  talks  on  a  pomilde  long-term 
grain  deal  and  the  current  Reagan  adminis- 
tration assessment  of  Soviet  weapons  devel- 
opment. 

"Evidenoe  (of  Soviet  arms  violations)  is 
mounting  on  a  wider  scale  and.  I  might  add. 
that  evidenoe  to  being  discussed  at  a  certain 
level  with  the  SovieU  now. "  the  official  said. 

Information  obtained  in  the  special  inves- 
tigation to  under  continuing  review  by  a 
White  House  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  Clark.  Reagan's  nation- 
al security  adviser,  the  official  said,  and  wiU 
be  presented  to  the  president  "when  we're 
sattofled  with  the  quantum  of  evidence  on 
the  several  issues." 

Reagan,  during  hto  nationally  televised 
White  House  press  conference  Tuesday 
night,  acknowledged  there  to  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" the  SovleU  have  tested  new  weapons 
in  violation  of  arms  control  agreements  "but 
we  dont  have  solid  evidence." 

Several  weeks  ago.  a  senior  administration 
official  indicated  that  the  Reagan  adminto- 
tration.  spurred  by  demands  from  Capitol 
Hill,  had  not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  is- 
suing a  comprehensive  public  report  on 
Soviet  violations  of  a  number  of  agreemenu 
with  the  United  States. 

One  such  demand  for  public  disclosure  of 
Soviet  treaty  infractions  came  from  Sen. 
James  A.  McClure.  R-Idaho.  chainnsn  of 
the  Senate  RepuUican  Conference,  who 
wrote  Reagan  a  five-page  letter  April  25 
seeking  Information  and  White  House  un- 
derstandings about  Soviet  missile  testing 
and  "oondusive  evidence  of  Soviet  violation 
of  the  biological  and  chemical  warfare  trea- 
ties. 

A  spokesman  for  McClure  said  yesterday 
that  the  senator  has  received  a  brief  re- 
sponse from  David  Oergen.  White  House 
communications  dlrectw.  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  McClure's  reqiiest  and  promising  a 
more  substantive  answer  later. 

The  admintotratlon  official  told  The 
Washington  Times  that  United  States  intel- 
ligence-gathering systems  have  detected  "no 
evidence  of  a  switch  in  priorities"  toward 
the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods  rather 
than  weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Turi  Andropov. 


"We  know  it's  been  discussed  within  the 
party  and  the  government,  but  I  am  un- 
aware of  any  change  in  priorities."  the  offi- 
cial said. 

On  the  Middle  Bast,  the  offldal  said  the 
White  House  stiU  to  hopeful  that  Syria 
eventually  will  agree  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Lebanon  even  though  Syrian  of fidato 
have  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
PhlUp  Habib.  Reagan's  special  envoy  in  the 


The  offldal  Indicated  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  "very  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  buildup  In  the  past  four  months  lead- 
ing to  7.000  Soviet  troops  and  technicians 
around  the  new  SAM  (surface-to-air  missile) 
sites  and  an  increased  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  aa  the  one 
hand,  (and)  on  the  other,  we  feel  It  to  really 
in  no  one's  interest,  indudlng  the  SovieU. 
that  hostUiUes  (in  the  Middle  East) 
reopen." 

"And  yet,  as  each  day  goes  by.  we  recog- 
nise the  risk  heightens  that  there  could  be 
an  inddent,  a  triggering  mechanism  for  hos- 
tilities, and  that  to  why  the  push  not  only 
by  ourselves  but  by  Arab  neighbors  on  Syria 
to  do  the  correct  thing  .  .  .  and  to  move  on 
back. "  the  official  said. 

The  official  denied  that  the  admintotra- 
tlon had  offered  any  long-term  grain  deal 
with  the  SovieU. 

"It  was  more  a  communication  from  (Sec- 
retary of  SUte)  ae<Mge  ShulU  to  Mr.  (Ana- 
tolly)  Dobrynin  (Soviet  ambassador  to  the 
United  SUtes)  that  the  consensus  In  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  we  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  long-term  grain  agreement."  the 
official  said.  "Would  they  be  Interested  In 
sitting  down  to  discuss  that  exploration,  and 
after  some  three  weeks'  time?  The  answer 
was 'yes.'" 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  31. 19831 

BuifD  Etc  on  Ckmtbal  Amskica 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

To  twgin.  a  two-question  quiz. 

First  question:  since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nlxon-Breshnev  summit  in  1973.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union): 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  aUy:  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola. 
Ethiopia.  Yemen.  Cambodia.  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador,  has  Invaded  Afghantotan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland:  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Hetoinki  agreemenU: 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  Informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protesU  that  would  dampen  de- 
tente): has  tried  to  murder  the  pope:  to  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  SALT  II  (an  amazing 
(eat.  considering  that  SALT  II  to  a  tluue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities):  to  funding  and 
organtoing  terrorism  worldwide:  and  to  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  first  quto  question  to: 
why  to  there  a  "return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer:  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evfl 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2.900-3,000  men),  2.500  mili- 
tary advisers  (Increased  500  last  year)  and 
6.000-A.OOO  dvUlan  advisers  In  Cuba.  It  gave 
Cuba  M.000  metric  tons  of  military  suppUes 
in  1981.  88.000  in  1982  (worth  81  billion). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  CuIm  to  $4 


billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
ONP).  Cuba  has  300  MiOs.  Indudlng  two 
squadrons  of  MiO-3S  Floggers.  at  least  850 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopten.  Including 
Mia4  attack  helicopters,  a  Konl-dass  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  torpedo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing Cubans  In  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-aev- 
enth  of  Mexico's  populatlcm.  has  military 
forces  twice  the  slie  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  to  giving  30  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  than  the  United  States  to 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite.  Nicaragua.  39  percent  of  all 
males  over  18  are  in  imlform.  and  the 
regime  intends  to  buUd  a  250.000-pefson 
armed  force,  so  one  in  10  Nicaraguans  will 
soon  be  in  the  military  or  militia.  (All  of 
Honduras'  security  forces  total  30.000.  El 
Salvador's  total  32.000.)  Nicaragua's  regime 
has  buUt  38  new  military  baaes  and  garri- 
sons (the  previous  regime  had  13).  Nicara- 
guan  pUoU  and  mechanics  are  being  trained 
in  Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far, 
50  Soviet  tanks.  1,000  East  German  trucks, 
100  anti-aircraft  guns.  Soviet  153-milllmeter 
howitaers  with  a  range  of  17  mUes.  Cuba  has 
4.000  to  5.000  civilian  advisers  in  Nicaragua, 
plus  2.000  mUltary  and  security  advisers. 
There  also  are  East  Germans.  Bulgarians. 
North  Koreans.  SovieU  and  members  of  the 
PLO.  The  second  quto  question  is:  about 
what  in  Central  America  does  CcHigress 
seem  most  worried? 

Answer  fifty-five  VA  trainers  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

EvenU  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
htotory.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  to  close,  dear  and  Indispu- 
tably conununtot.  There  the  United  SUtes 
will  show— wUl  learn— whether  it  to  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralysto  to  irreversible. 

GovemmenU  such  as  CosU  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  Itotening  as  congressional 
complainU  mount.  The  complainU  are 
against  VA.  assistance  to  armed  opponenU 
of  Nicaragua's  Stallntots.  and  about  even 
n^inim^i  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  to  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  < 

The  conjunction  of  these  complainU  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  thto  hemisphere.  That  to. 
conununtot  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  StallnisU  who  do  not  believe  in 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however,  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totaUtarians.  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  Irreversible. 

There  to  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  mUitary  assistance  to 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  conununtot  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Two  Niw  Sovnr  SraATUic  Missius 
Within  four  months,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
launched  two  new  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs).  In  a  top-secret  report,  the 
American  Central  Intelligence  Agency  de- 
scribes the  two  missUes  as  the  PL-4  and  the 


FL-5.  With  thcae  launching!,  the  SovleC 
Unkm  appekn  to  have  violated  the  19M 
8alt-3  treatf .  which  has  not  ben  ratified  by 
the  United  Statea.  In  three  waya. 

The  PL-4  was  launched  on  October  38th. 
Apparently  the  first  stage  failed  to  Ignite 
and  the  teet  was  aborted.  It  aeems  to  be  a 
variation  of  the  mlrved.  fbur-wartiead  8S- 
17.  It  usee  solid  fuel  (unlike  moet  Soviet  mis- 
sOee).  Solid  fuel  to  easier  for  ground  crews  to 
handle:  ite  use  enables  adentlsltB  to  make 
miadles  mote  accurate.  All  American  mls- 
sUes  except  the  ageing  Titans  uae  It 

The  PL-4  was  also  tested  last  Deoembw. 
The  Soviet  amheswrtor  to  the  United 
States.  Angtoly  Dobrynin.  informed  the 
state  departtnent  about  it  and  said  that  thto 
was  the  one  new  miasHe  allotted  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  terms  of  8alt-3. 

The  second  missile,  the  PL-8.  was 
launched  from  the  remote  Pleeetak  range  on 
FM>ruary  8th.  It  to  light,  mobile  and  Inter- 
continental. It  to  described  as  a  variation  of 
the  S8-18.  Thto  was  an  enlargement  by  a 
third-stage  rocket  of  the  8&-30.  which 
cannot  reach  beyond  west  European  targets: 
it  was  banned  under  8alt-3. 

According  to  the  CIA.  the  three  violations 
of  Salt-3  are: 

The  testing  of  the  PL-S  violates  artide 
four  of  Salt-2's  Agreed  StatemenU  and 
Common  Utaderstandlngs  referring  to  the 
SS-16. 

The  PL-5  violates  artide  four's  limit  of 
only  one  new  land-based  misBile  being  tested 
by  each  signatory.  For  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
argument  rgns.  the  PL-4  to  the  new  missile: 
for  the  United  States  It  wiU  be  the  MX. 

Ftor  the  flrst  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
encrypted  all  of  lU  radio  tdemetry  during  a 
test.  Thto  eontravenes  artide  15  of  Salt-2 
which  says  that  "neither  party  shall  engage 
In  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  Infoima- 
tlon.  such  as  through  the  use  of  tdemetry 
encryption,  whenever  such  denial  Impedes 
vertlflcatioa  of  compliance  with  the  treaty". 

Encryptlob  makes  radio  transmissions 
from  the  missile  to  iU  base  illegilde  to  out- 
siders. Normally  these  transmlaslons.  when 
Intercepted  by  the  Americans,  allow  the  de- 
fence department  to  dedde  whether  the 
missUe  test  to  in  compliance  with  Salt.  Te- 
lemetry can  tell  the  United  States  the 
weight  of  the  missile  at  launching;  Ita  carry- 
ing capacity  (throw  weight);  the  number  of 
warheads  aboiurd:  the  type  of  fuel;  and  pro- 
cedures for  teleasing  the  warheads. 

Soviet  encryption  has  been  increasing. 
Early  tesU  of  the  new  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  balllsUc  missile  (8LBM).  the  S8- 
NX-aO.  fired  from  the  new  Typhoon  subma- 
rine, have  been  80  percent  encrypted.  The 
rematailng  30  percent  contained  enough  in- 
formation to  enable  the  United  States  to 
dedde  what  kind  of  missile  it  was.  Another 
test  of  the  mlssUe  late  last  year,  however, 
was  95  percent  encrypted.  When  the  PL-4 
was  tested  to  December,  says  the  CIA.  it  was 
98  percent  encrypted.  The  test  of  the  PL-5 
on  February  8th  was  100  percent  encrypted. 

These  Soviet  missile  developmenU  seem 
certain  to  let  off  a  new  nuclear  debate  In 
the  United  iStates.  The  CIA  to  worred  about 
the  Soviet  Union's  growing  advantage  in 
strategic  weapons  over  the  United  States  ss 
the  Americans  phase  out  old  B-52  bombers 
snd  Titan  missiles  and  the  Russians  add 
strategic  bonbers. 

Thto  CIA  table,  which  does  not  Indude 
the  10-warhead  Soviet  S8-NZ-30  and  the 
330-odd  Intermediate-range  88-aOs  or  the 
American  MX  and  cruise,  gives  the  latest 
American  analysis: 
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[From  the  New  YoA  Times.  May  2. 19831 
Whkw  Moscow  Cruts  ok  Auu 

To  the  EDrroa:  The  demand  by  several 
leading  Democrats,  among  them  Senators 
Cranston  and  Pell,  that  the  Administration 
not  publietoe  evidenoe  that  the  SovieU  are 
in  vicriation  of  the  1979  arms  limitation 
agieemenU  (news  story  April  22)  to  shocking 
and  ought  to  raise  serious  doubU  about  the 
wisdom  of  any  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  two  Senators,  who  have  both  been  In 
the  forefront  of  critics  of  secrecy  in  foreign 
policy,  are  now  urging  the  withholding  of 
information  trtilcb  would  damage  policies 
which  they  support.  Thto  turnabout  on  the 
public's  right  to  know  raises  serious  doubU 
about  the  sincerity  of  their  previous  posi- 
tion and  the  wisdom  of  their  current  views. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  any  nuclear 
arms  reduction  agreement  has  been  that  the 
Russians  are  likely  to  cheat  and  thereby 
g^^n  a  secret,  and  potentially  catastrophic, 
advantage  over  the  U.S.  Additionally,  some 
have  felt  that,  even  if  violations  were  de- 
tected. poUtlcal  InteresU  in  thto  country 
would  be  such  that  no  serious  response 
would  be  likely. 

^r  one  thing.  Soviet  violations  would  be 
an  embarrassment  to  those  who  supported 
the  treaties  and  who  would  then  do  any- 
thing to  pretend  that  they  were  in  fact 
working.  FOr  another,  the  U.S.  has,  along 
with  the  liberal  democracies  of  Western 
Europe,  a  deep  social  and  political  aversion 
to  the  financial  strains  involved  in  an  arms 


Prior  to  World  War  II.  we  did  everything 
possible  to  avoid  confronting  the  evidence 
that  Germany  was  grossly  violating  legal 
llmlU  on  iU  armed  forces.  So.  too.  oppo- 
nenU of  nuclear  arms  treaties  fear  that 
future  leaders  would  be  loath  to  incur  the 
expense  of  rebuilding  nuclear  forces,  no 
matter  what  the  evidence  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions and  no  matter  how  terrible  the  conse- 
quences of  their  willful  self-delusion.  The 
DemocraU'  current  behavior  has  done  much 
to  ctmfirm  these  fears. 

The  sUtement  by  Senator  Pell  that  publi- 
cising Soviet  violations  "would  be  widely  in- 
terpreted as  a  cheap  shot  tactic  to  build  sup- 
port for  the  Administration's  arms  pro- 
gram," and  not  a  serious  attempt  to  deal 
with  suspected  Soviet  violations  to  extraor- 
dinary, oondemlng  not  the  Russians  for 
their  violations  but  the  President  for  report- 
ing them  to  the  public. 

Thto  sophistry  by  the  DemocraU  should 
be  home  in  mind  by  all  of  us  as  we  grope 
toward  a  decision  on  the  future  of  American 
nudear  policy. 

Gborgk  Fkikdmam. 
Associate  Professor  of 
PoliUeal  Science,  Dickinson  College. 

[From  Businessweek,  May  9. 19831 
Blow  thk  Whistle  oh  Arms  Chxatihg? 
A  bitter  argimient  to  raging  within  the 
Reagan  Admintotratlon  over  whether  to 
publicize  Soviet  violations  of  arms  agree- 
ments. The  SUte  Dept.  argues  that  publicly 
denouncing  Soviet  violations  would  make 


the  negotiation  of  new  agre«nenU  even 
more  difficult.  Hard-liners  led  by  National 
Security  Adviser  William  P.  Clark  counter 
that  the  President's  military  budget— to 
which  Reagan  has  climg  despite  a  revolt 
among  congressional  Republicans— can  be 
Justified  only  by  exposing  the  continuing 
Soviet  military  buildup. 

The  confrontation  piU  Clark  and  hto  staff 
against  Secretary  of  SUte  George  P.  ShulU 
and  his.  with  conservatives  and  llberato  on 
Capitol  Hill  Joining  in.  ShulU  believes  that 
harping  on  Soviet  duplldty  would  add  to 
the  Image  of  a  bellicose  and  inflexible 
Ronald  Reagan,  already  rampant  In  West- 
em  Europe.  In  the  highly  complex  negotia- 
tions. State  nm'"*^4''"«.  it  to  almost  impossi- 
ble to  document  violations  condusively. 
Clark's  group  argues  that  it  to  predsdy  the 
lack  of  publidty  given  to  recent  blatant 
Soviet  treaty  violations  that  has  slLcwed  un- 
derstanding of  disarmament  in  both  Eur«n>e 
and  the  U.S.  In  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
issue.  Clark  has  been  named  to  head  a  task 
force  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

OVERWHEUnNG  KVIDKHCE 

Reagan  told  a  press  conference  early  thto 
year:  "You  could  say.  'I'm  convinced  that 
these  are  violations.'  but  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  find  the  hard  evidence  to 
make  it  hold  up  in  court.  Thto  last  [Soviet 
test]  comes  the  closest  to  indicating  that  it 
to  a  violation."  Reagan  was  referring  to  the 
testing  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
limited  under  the  SALT  II  treaty— and  part 
of  the  Informal  agreement  undertaken  by 
both  sides  after  the  Senate  refused  the 
Carter  Admintotration's  request  to  ratify 
the  treaty  following  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Pentagon  doctunent  Soviet  Military 
Power,  issued  in  March,  Itoted  three  specific 
new  Soviet  ICBM  violations.  Moscow  claims 
that  a  new  solid-propellant  IC^BM  to  a  modi- 
fication of  iU  SS-13.  The  U.S.  calto  it  a  new 
missUe.  the  PL-5.  after  the  Plesetsk  Test 
Range  where  to  was  fired  on  Feb.  8.  Further- 
more, the  PL-6  to  the  second  new  Soviet 
ICBM  tested,  and  Artide  IV  permiU  devel- 
opment of  only  one  new  IC3M  during  the 
treaty's  life.  At  PleseUk.  the  Russians  also 
deployed  SS-16s,  banned  under  a  prohibi- 
tion against  mobile  ICBIAs. 

In  January,  when  the  Russians  tested  the 
SS-NX-20— a  missile  laimched  from  the  So- 
vieU' new  Typhoon-class  submarines  that 
has  a  range  of  5,000  mi.  and  carries  12  war- 
heads—95  percent  of  the  signato  were  in 
dpher.  The  treaty  requires  signato  under- 
standable to  anyone  listening.  "A  violation 
of  thto  part  of  the  agreement— which  we 
would  quickly  detect— would  be  just  as  seri- 
ous as  a  violation  of  the  llmiU  on  strategic 
weapons  themselves."  said  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger, who  began  the  negotiations  for  the 
agreement.  Another  ICBM  test  by  the  Sovi- 
eU thto  year  violated  a  treaty  clause  that  a 
warhead  may  constitute  no  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  weight  of  the  total  reentry  pack- 
age. 

Last  year.  General  David  C.  Jones,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  re- 
ferred to  possible  violations  of  the  antibal- 
Itotic  missile  treaty.  And  the  U.S.  suspecU 
that  the  SovieU  are  violating  llmiU  on  over- 
all nuclear  testing.  Referring  to  Afghani- 
stan. Cambodia,  and  Laos,  the  President,  in 
hto  SUte  of  the  Union  message  in  January, 
said:  "Given  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
Soviet  violations  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  we  also  instot  that  any  agreement 
we  sign  can  and  will  be  verifiable." 
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I  VioumoH 
<By  Bedrtck  SnUtta) 

WAoaaarca.  May  11.— In  two  hlsb-level 
priratc  ilUikfiatlr  appniadiM.  the  Rcacan 
HiteliiteliaUnn  hac  aecaaed  the  Soviet 
DBian  of  teatliw  two  new  intereontlnental 
iiitortia  and  aaked  Moaeow  to  explain  why 
this  doea  not  violate  the  IfTt  atrateglc  anna 
acnenent.  American  offidala  diacloaed 
today. 

The  second  nuclear  arma  treaty  permiU 
each  nation  to  teat  and  develop  only  one 
new  Intereontlnwital  miarile. 

AitalnMfatlaB  otndalB  reported  that  new 
oonearm  had  been  ralaed  by  a  aecand  Soviet 
teat  of  a  aitaOe  known  here  aa  the  Pleaetak- 
S.  The  fliat  teat  of  the  miarile  on  Feb.  •  led 
to  poHtlfal  unftJima  hoe  about  poarible 
Soviet  treaty  vlolatloaa. 

niiilMim  and  State  Department  offidala 
Mid  the  kdUal  analyalB  of  the  lateat  Soviet 
teat.  TiHM^y**"'  early  laat  Thuraday.  had  not 
been  eoeapleted.  but  the  mJaaOe  involved  ap- 
peared to  be  theaame  one  teated  in  Febru- 
ary. Much  to  American  frustration,  the  of fl- 
dak  said,  the  deetronlc  daU  from  the  test 
had  been  "heavily  encrypted"  by  the  Soviet 
Dnion. 

TWO  PKBVious  lasra 

AdmlnlBtratlan  aouroca  and  American  rep- 
itwnlBlins  about  two  earlier  tcata.  in  Octo- 
ber and  February,  were  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  late  April  throuch  the  Joint  Spe- 
cial OoiHUltatlve  Committee  in  Vienna.  The 
aowaa  saM  tha  AaMrteaaa  re^ondsd  aaora 
foictfully  in  a  follow-up  meeting  on  May  S 
between  Acttng  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
W.  Dam  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Statea.  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin. 

ftmliasMilnff  Dobrynin  met  acain  with  Mr. 
Dam  today  at  Soviet  request,  poasibly  to  de- 
liver the  Kremlin's  rcaponae.  but  American 
(rffldata  <»ffffa««Mt  to  diacuH  the  substance  of 
the  mf^M"g  and  Mr.  Dobrynin  could  not  be 


Soviet-American  nudear  arms  treatlea. 
Unto  now  the  Reagan  Adminlatratloa  had 
uaad  it  spar<"g'y  to  deal  with  the  1979  arms 
treaty. 


After  the  srssifin.  however.  American  offi- 
dala said  United  States  concerns  had  not 
been  put  to  rest  and  uncertainties  about  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  teats  had  "not  been  re- 
aolvcd." 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  oppoaed  the  1979 
nudear  arma  agreement  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate in  19M  and  has  declined  as  President 
to  press  for  ttt  ratification,  his  Administra- 
tion has  observed  it  in  practice. 

The  Administration  has  recently  come 
under  ynssurf  from  Senate  Republican 
cooaervativca  to  accuae  Moaoow  publicly  of 
violating  thia  treaty,  among  others,  on 
grounds  that  the  Russians  had  tested  two 
new  intercontinental  missiles  and  had  heavi- 
ly encoded  daU  from  the  tests  to  foil  Ameri- 
can oMnltorinc  operationa.  The  treaty  bans 
ffi^wnj  that  impedea  verification  of  com- 
pltenoe. 

Prealdent  Reagan,  after  edging  toward 
public  confrontation  with  Moscow,  indicated 
at  a  new  conference  on  April  23  that  the  Ad- 
mlnistratlan  mef erred  first  to  pursue  the 
matter  through  private  diplomatic  chan- 
nda.  Although  he  said  earlier  that  there  has 
been  "increasingly  serious  ground  for  ques- 
tioning" Soviet  compliance  with  the  treaty, 
he  emphasiaed  in  April  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining "hard  and  fast  evidence." 

A  flew  <kys  Wer.  AttnlidttrsttDn  officials 
sakL  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  Ambassador  Richard  Ellis,  the 
American  representative  on  the  Special 
Consultative  Committee. 

The  coounlttee  Is  a  panel  set  up  to  deal 
with  interpretations  and  complaints  under 


Administration  officials  said  a  more  force- 
ful, hlgher-levd  follow-up  was  made  by  Mr. 
Dam  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin  to  empha- 
slw  the  seriousness  of  American  concern. 
Mr.  Dam  reportedly  asked  for  a  speedy 
Soviet  reply. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  United  States 
was  reported  to  have  stopped  short  of  accus- 
ing Moaoow  of  violating  the  arms  treaty. 
But  in  what  was  deacribed  as  a  tough  repre- 
sentation Mr.  Dam  took  some  issue  with 
previous  Soviet  explanations  of  the  Feb.  8 
miasile  teats,  officials  said. 

In  reaponae  to  Initial  American  Inquiries 
back  in  February.  Moaoow  told  the  United 
States  that  the  Pleaetsk-5  missUe  was  a 
modified  version  of  the  three-stage,  solid- 
fuel  88-13  missile  permitted  under  the  1979 
treaty.  The  Kremlin  had  abvady  identified 
the  Pleaetsk-4  missile  as  the  one  new  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  permitted  under 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Dam  was  said  to  have  told  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  that  American  analysis  indi- 
cated the  Pleaetsk-5  exhibited  characteris- 
tics that  exceeded  the  modifications  permit- 
ted under  the  treaty  for  an  old  missile— 5 
peioent  change  in  length,  diameter,  launch 
weight  and  throw  weight,  and  a  clear  reten- 
tion of  a  single  warhead— and  thus  it  techni- 
cally constituted  a  new  missile. 
THx  issm  or  coonro 

Some  American  officials  were  concerned 
that  the  latest  Soviet  test  constituted  an  in- 
direct Russian  reply,  adding  to  American 
anxieties  that  Moscow  was  proceeding  with 
two  new  missiles. 

These  officials  said  the  electronic  teleme- 
try daU  from  the  test  was  totally  encoded, 
which  many  officials  considered  a  violation 
of  the  1979  treaty. 

But  other  officials  said  the  Soviet  encod- 
ing had  not  been  total,  and  cautioned  that 
American  assessment  of  the  test  would  be 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  an  American 
radar-equipped  tracking  ship,  vital  to 
United  SUtes  monitoring  of  Soviet  missile 
tests,  had  not  been  on  station  for  the  May  5 
test. 

These  officials  said  American  interpreU- 
tlon  of  the  Feb.  8  test  had  also  been  ham- 
pered because  not  all  American  intelligence- 
gathering  equipment  was  functioning  that 
day. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  BCay  13. 1983] 
NSW  SoviR  ICBM  Tbst  Conoebiis 

ADMnilSTaATIOH 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  Reagan  adminsitration  is  "seriously 
concerned"  about  a  ttilrd  test  flight  last 
week  of  a  Soviet  ICBM  that  may  violate  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  according  to  a  top-ranking 
government  official. 

The  May  4  test  came  as  American  officials 
were  trying  through  diplomatic  channels  to 
determine  from  the  SovleU  whether  a  vioU- 
tion  had  occurred  during  two  earlier  tests  of 
the  small,  solid-fueled  mtssUe. 

"Nobody  has  any  conclusive  information" 
on  the  Istest  shot,  one  government  official 
said  yesterday.  He  added  that  there  were 
"anomaliea"  in  the  data  collected  that 
might  indicate  either  that  the  SovieU  had 
tried  to  hide  electronic  information  about 
the  test  or  that  U.S.  monitoring  systems 
had  not  functioned  properly. 


The  test,  like  the  earlier  onea.  was  held  at 
night  "so  that  we  could  not  see  the  mobile 
launcher,"  according  to  one  source  familiar 
with  intelllgenoe  data. 

In  Oeneva.  American  repreaentativea  at 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
which  monitors  adherence  to  UA-Sovlet 
arms  treaties,  have  raiaed  questions  about 
Soviet  miasile  testing,  according  to  Washing- 
ton sources. 

And  Just  days  before  the  May  4  test,  the 
United  Statea  took  an  unuaual  step  by  put- 
ting a  aeriea  of  questions  about  the  two  ear- 
lier teaU  to  Soviet  Ambassador  AnatoUy  F. 
Dobrynin.  No  response  has  been  received, 
according  to  government  aouroea. 

Answers  received  in  Geneva  and  from  the 
questions  given  Dobrynin  will  be  induded  in 
an  interagency  verification  committee  study 
ordered  by  President  Reagan  and  directed 
by  national  security  adviser  William  P. 
Clark.  That  study  is  to  determine  whether 
SALT  n  has  been  violated,  and  if  ao.  what 
the  U.8.  response  should  be.  . 

Last  week's  test,  according  to  one  conserv- 
ative source  on  Capitol  HiU.  was  Moscow's 
"contemptuous  response"  to  the  administra- 
tion's questions.  Conservatives  have  urged 
the  administration  to  go  public  with  infor- 
mation about  aUeged  Soitfet  SALT  II  vioU- 
tions  before  new  strategic  arms  negotiations 
in  Geneva. 

Under  SALT  II,  both  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  limit  them- 
selves to  one  new  ICBM.  Although  the 
treaty  has  not  been  ratified,  both  sides  have 
said  they  will  respect  iU  provisions. 

Last  October,  the  SovieU  tested  a  large, 
solid-fueled  ICBM  which.  Dobrynin  later 
said,  was  the  one  permitted  under  SALT  II. 
Then  on  Feb.  8.  the  SovieU  test  fired  the 
smaUer  ICBM  and  laUr  told  the  United 
SUtes  if  was  a  modification  of  an  older  mis- 
sile, the  SS-13.  The  smaller  missile  was 
tested  again  in  March  and  failed. 

Some  U.S.  analysU  said  the  second  missile 
exceeded  the  modificaUon  limiU  set  by 
SALT  II.  Reagan  adminlstratiim  officials 
called  the  daU  "somewhat  ambiguous"  and 
said  they  would  await  another  test  to  see  if 
they  could  prove  a  violation. 

fFrom  the  Washington  Times.  May  35. 
1983] 

Nkw  Sovir  Miaaiu  ViOLAna  SALT. 
Exnars  Claim 

(By  Russell  Warren  Howe) 

Soviet  tesU  this  year  of  a  new-design 
single-warhead  missile  appear  to  be  in  con- 
travention of  SALT  II,  U.S.  strategic  war- 
fare experU  report,  dting  actual  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The  tesU  reportedly  were  conducted  at 
Plesetsk.  about  200  miles  south  of  the 
White  Sea. 

Sen.  James  A.  McClure.  R-Idaho.  has  writ- 
ten President  Reagan,  claiming  that  this  is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  Soviet  breaches  of 
SALT  I,  SALT  II  and  the  threshold  test  ban 
treaty. 

Defense  sources  confirmed  yesterday  that 
there  had  been  two  tesU  of  the  new  weapon, 
which  the  United  SUtes  designates  as  PL-6. 
But  they  declined  to  label  the  tesU  as  a 
breach  of  SALT  II.  pending  further  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  the  missile,  which 
they  said  could  be  a  permitted  modification 
of  an  earlier  weapon. 

Certain  modifications  are  allowed  under 
the  1979  agreement. 

The    first    test    of    the    PL-5    (Plesetsk 
laiu)Ch-S)  was  on  Feb.  8.  the  second  on  May' 
5. 


MeClure  IngiaU  that  the  launcbea  were  a 
double  violation  of  the  ams  limitation 
treaty  becaute  they  Involve  a  seeood  new 
Soviet  groubd-launched  Intercontinental 
balllsUc  miasile  and  bacauae.  at  the  second 
teat,  "all  the  telemetry  waa  encrypted." 

SALT  n  allowa  only  one  new  strategic 
ICBM  to  both  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Soviet  Unloa  Moaoow  haa  dealgnatwl  the 
8SC-a4  (alao  known  at  the  FIr4)  aa  lU  per- 
mitted weapcn.  The  new  VB.  aystem  Is  the 
MX. 

The  pact  forbids  more  than  partial  en- 
crypting (encoding)  of  telemetry— the  sig- 
nals sent  bade  by  the  miasile  wfaidi  enable 
both  aidea  to  monitor  ita  range,  weight, 
number  of  warheads,  type  of  fuel,  wartiead- 
leleaae  methads  and  p«rf onnanoe. 

The  United  States  doea  not  encrypt  telem- 
etry at  all:  tte  Soviet  Union  always  encrypU 
part  of  it  Sttategic  nUasile  ezperU  say  con- 
siderably leas  than  SO  percent  needa  to  be 
left  unencrypted  to  pomlt  SALT  verifica- 
tions. 

Defense  sources  say  the  PL-6  haa  the 
same  soUd-f  u«l  booster  aa  the  8SZ-34.  They 
compare  the  weapon  to  the  propoaed  UjS. 
Armadillo  or  "Mldgetman"  miasile.  which 
would  be  an  American  breadi  of  SALT  n  if 
teated  before  the  treaty  expiree  on  Dee.  31. 
.  1985.  Armadillo  is  still  at  the  deaign  atage. 

Soviet  ICBlfs  in  existence  on  May  1. 1979. 
when  SALT  tl  was  signed,  were  the  88-11. 
88-13.  88-18.  88-17.  88-18  and  88-19. 
Moaoow  agreed  not  to  deploy  the  88-16. 
then  in  the  t#st  phase. 

The  Senate  has  not  ratified  SALT  n  but 
both  the  J3&  and  Soviet  govemmenU  have 
agreed  to  observe  iU  terms. 

Modlflcatictis  not  permitted  under  the 
treaty  are  more  than  5  peromt  increaaea  in 
length,  diameter,  Uunch  weight  and  throw 
weight,  the  addlUon  of  a  further  rocket 
stage— which  increases  range— or  a  change 
from  liquid  to  solid  fuel. 

The  88Z-3M  had  an  abortive  test  on  Oct. 
36.  XMX  whcti  iU  first  stage  failed  to  ignite. 
TMs  was  reported  at  the  time  to  be  a  major 
variation  of  ISie  four-warhead  88-17.  but  re- 
liable VS.  sources  emphatically  denied  thia. 

"It  was  as  different  from  the  88-17  aa  MX 
is  from  Mintteman."  one  of  these  sources 
told  The  Washington  llmea.  "It  waa  an  en- 
tirely new  woapon." 

The  SSX-14  was  successfully  tested  last 
December,  ahd  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dotoynin  informed  the  State  Department 
that  it  was  ijloaoow's  permitted  new  ICBM. 
When  the  PL-S  was  first  launched.  Britiah 
intelligence  deacribed  it  aa  a  modulation  of 
the  88-16.  deployment  of  whidi  Is  forMd- 
den  under  SALT  n.  The  SB-16  is  the  triple- 
warhead  S8-M  (a  medium-range  weapon  de- 
ployed againkt  Weatem  European  and  Asian 
targeU)  with  a  third  rocket  atage  added  to 
give  it  intercontinental  range. 

The  Soviet;  Union  s*ys  FL-5  is  a  permitted 
modification  of  the  SS-13.  a  single-warhead 
miasile.  All  U.S.  sources  questioned  agreed 
that  it  was  a  single-warhead  weapon,  but 
Dave  Sullivan,  a  McClure  aide,  dalms  it  has 
an  88-16-type  Uuncher.  He  saya  the  throw 
weight  (expioaive  power  over  diatance)  of 
the  PL-15's  is  "300  percent"  greater  than 
SS-13S.  thus  exceeding  the  SALT-n  5  per- 
cent limit. 

The  88-13  was,  untU  last  year.  Moaoow's 
only  ICBM  using  solid  f  ud— a  technology  30 
years  old  in  the  United  Statea. 

Solid  fuel,  which  has  the  consistency  of  a 
pencil  eraser,  occupies  leas  space  and  bums 
in  its  container,  obviating  the  need  for  the 
pumping  mechanisms  which  move  liquid 
f  ud  to  the  pombustion  chHOber.  This  im- 


provement in  propulsion  technology  makes 
ICBMs  much  smaller  and  more  effective. 

McClure  says  that  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  Moaoow  is  not  telling  the  full 
truth  about  the  PL-5  comea  partly  from  the 
alleged  aseond  violation— the  total  encryp- 
tion-and  psftly  from  the  fact  that,  at  both 
lf^^iiM»ii»«^  the  misdle  was  moved  from  iU 
manufaeturinC  plant  at  night  and  Uunched 
from  a  camouflaged  launcher  in  a  wo(xled 


UJS.  spy  satellites  thus  got  no  dear  pic- 
ture of  the  launcher,  raising  the  suspidon 
that  It  was  not  an  88-13  launcher,  but  one 
#wlgf«i<<  for  a  new  weapon. 

On  May  12.  Dobrynin  responded  to  UJB. 
oomplalnU  about  the  PL-5  teste.  The  State 
Department  wiU  not  reveal  the  contenU  of 
Dobrynin's  memorandum  but  defense 
sources  say  he  ignored  an  American  query 
on  whether  the  PL-5  warhead  was  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  missile's  throw  weight, 
which  would  be  a  further  breach  of  SALT- 

n. 

This  treaty  clause  was  intended  to  ensure 
that  range  is  not  increased  by  reducing  the 
number  of  warheads  on  a  missile.  Dobryn- 
in's silence  on  this  point  has  raised  su^i- 
dms  that  the  Russians  may  have  put  a 
dngie  warhead  on  a  banned  88-16  missile. 

Official  U.S.  sources  denied  a  suggestion 
that  the  Reagan  administration  was  delay- 
ing open  condonnation  of  the  missile  as  a 
treaty  breach  to  avoid  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  stalemated  Geneva  arms-reduc- 
tion talks  even  further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  opposition.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mlggiasippi. 

Mr.  President,  in  Senate  Concnirrent 
Resolution  26,  which  would  release 
funds  for  the  BCX.  the  Senate  once 
again  turns  to  the  most  divisive  and 
difficult  strategic  issue  this  country 
has  faced  since  the  ABM.  The  MX 
missile  program  has  preoccupied  four 
administrations,  drained  scarce  de- 
fense dollars,  shewed  American  arms 
control  policy,  and  plagued  Congress. 
Until  very  recently,  only  one  point  of 
agreement  stood  out  like  a  beacon 
amid  the  turmoil  and  dissension:  The 
hii^ily  accurate.  10-warhead.  hard- 
target-killing  BCX  had  to  be  based  sur- 
vivably  if  Congress  was  to  approve 
funding  for  the  program. 

President  Reagan  has  come  to  the 
Congress  with  a  new  recommendation, 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  so  ably 
chaired  by  Gen.  Brent  Scowcrof  t.  liCail 
from  my  constituents  in  Vermont  has 
overwhelmingly— virtually  unanimous- 
ly—condemned the  President's  deci- 
sion. They  know  that  racetraidc  basing, 
interim  basing  in  silos,  and  dense  padc 
have  all  been  proposed  and  rejected. 
Vennonters  are  aware  that  over  the 
last  decade  this  has  been  the  fate  of 
more  than  30  basing  modes. 

Now.  after  more  months  of  study,  we 
are  back  to  a  dressed-up  version  of  the 
President's  interim  silo  basing  option 
of  1981.  He  asks  us  to  approve  placing 
100  MX  missiles  in  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  silos.  Perhaps  in  honor  of  George 


Orwell,  we  ought  to  refer  to  this  latest 
plan  as  "long-term  interim  basing." 

Basing  the  MX  in  vulnerable  silos  is 
as  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  destabi- 
lizing now  as  It  was  when  we  rejected 
it  in  1981.  Nothing  has  changed  in  the 
strategic  equation. 

Why.  then,  are  we  preparing  to  vote 
on  a  funding  resolution  which  will 
open  the  way  to  procurement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos?  It  is  because  of  the  strange,  per- 
verse outcome  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces. 

President  Reagan's  decisltm  last  De- 
cember to  appoint  this  Commission, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  defeat  of  his 
dense  pack  scheme,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  sensible  things  he 
has  done  in  strategic  affairs.  Though  I 
certainly  cannot  take  any  credit  for 
his  decision,  this  was  a  step  I  urged 
during  the  debate  on  dense  pack.  The 
draining  experience  of  the  MX  debate 
had  convinced  me  of  the  imperative 
need  for  a  detached,  sober,  and  objec- 
tive analysis  of  our  strategic  triad  and 
the  future  of  fixed  intercontinental 
ballistic  mi^es  in  our  deterrent 
force. 

I  believed  such  a  Commission  should 
have  had  a  broader  membership,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  both  par- 
ties, as  well  as  persons  experienced  in 
foreign  policy. 

It  should  have  had  much  more  time 
to  accomplish  its  goals,  and  wider 
terms  of  reference  to  examine  Ameri- 
can strategic  policy  and  posture.  The 
fact  that  the  Commission  was  com- 
posed primarily  of  "national  security" 
experts,  all  of  whom  had  favored  the 
BCX  in  the  past,  did  not  enhance  my 
confidence  in  its  impartiality  and 
breadth.  The  political  reality,  quite 
frankly,  was  that  the  Commission's 
top  priority  was  to  find  a  plausible 
frameworic  for  gaining  congressional 
approval  of  BfX  deplojnnent.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  cast- 
ing aspersions  on  the  outstanding  men 
who  made  up  the  Scowcroft  panel. 
Within  the  reaUties  which  bound 
them,  they  have  done  a  superb  job.  If 
one  subtracts  the  politically  driven 
MX  conclusion  from  the  report,  the 
Commission  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation. 

I  sent  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion a  letter  outlining  my  ideas  about 
how  the  United  States  might  forge  a 
sound  strategic  modernisation  and 
arms  control  policy.  Leaving  aside  BCX. 
I  am  strudt  by  the  similarities  between 
the  Commission's  views  and  my  own 
on  the  future  directions  of  U.S.  strate- 
gic modernization  and  arms  controL  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  Preaklent.  this  is 
that  the  Commtorion's 
•■  enoouncinc  m  It  is 


Bfr.  LBAHT. 
why  I  wn  say 
final  report  is 
dlsappolntinc> 

On  the  poiittve  side,  the  report  caa- 
tains  a  hwld  and  compelling  analysis 
of  the  stratede  protdems  oonfRmtlng 
the  United  States.  It  offers  a  set  of 
nfnmmmdat'*""  for  strategic  mod- 
emlntloo  and  arms  control  objectives 
that,  in  the  main.  I  can  suppwt. 

In  fact.  If  we  were  to  subtract  all  its 
findingi  except  one.  the  Commission 
did  an  important  service  by  exposing 
the  hollownesB  of  the  catch  phrase 
"window  of  vulnerability."  For  once 
and  for  all.  they  doeed  the  window  of 
vulnerability.  I  apidaud  the  President 
in  admitting  and  accepting  the  fact 
that  In  his  «— i«p^ign  slogans  and  the 
expression  he  used  in  2M  years  as 
President,  he  was  wrcmg.  and  that 
Indeed  we  have  not  had  a  window  of 
vulnerability. 

Our  overall  deterrent  is  sound:  there 
Is  no  reason  tot  haste  or  panic  in  de- 
ciding how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
vulnerable,  fixed,  land-based  intercon- 
tlnmtal  missiles. 

The  report  also  candidly  admits  that 
the  decision  made  in  the  late  1960's  to 
take  "advantage"  of  our  temporary 
technological  lead  to  deploy  multiple, 
independently  targetable  warheads  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  ban  them  in  SALT 
I  was  a  terrible  mistake.  The  vast 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  warheads  on 
accurate  land-based  IflRVd  missiles 
was  the  single  most  destabnising  step 
in  the  sad  history  of  the  arms  race. 

The  Soviets  have  concentrated  on 
land-baaed  MIRVs  while  we  empha- 
sised sea-based  lORV's.  Now.  we  find 
our  silo-baaed  Mlnuteman  force  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  This  is  not  a  scenario  in  which  I 
place  much  stock.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  resolved  in  the  interests  of 
strategic  stabiUty. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  rightly 
concludes  that  in  our  national  Interest 
we  must  turn  away  from  vulnerable 
mRVd  ICBM's.  A  sensible  modem- 
latlon  policy  calls  for  us  to  replace 
lORVd  ICBM's  with  a  survlvable 
ICBM  force  made  up  of  small,  prob- 
ably mobUe  missiles  with  single  war- 
heads. 

In  conjunction,  the  report  recom- 
mends that  we  alter  U.S.  arms  control 
policy  to  seek  to  negotiate  an  agee- 
ment  with  the  Soviets  to  make  this 
move  together.  I  have  no  illusions  that 
such  an  agreement  would  be  easy  to 
negotiate.  A  move  away  from  land- 
based  MIRVs  would  be  hard  for  the 
Soviets,  given  their  heavy  dependence 
of  these  missQes  for  deterrence.  But.  it 
is  the  right  way  to  go  if  we  are  not  to 
seek  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  which 
would  st<H>  all  new  deployments  on 
both  sides. 

In  light  of  this  cogent  analysis.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  Commis- 
sion members  also  concluded  that  we 


should  deploy  100  MX  mlMiles  in  what 
they  thonaelves  ctmoede  are  vulnera- 
ble Mlnuteman  sUos.  That  recommen- 
datl<m  totally  contradicts  the  main 
lines  of  the  report.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  members  felt  they  had  no 
option  but  to  include  that  recommen- 
dation reffkrdless  of  what  the  analysis 
showed. 

Essentially,  the  President,  in  em- 
toadng  the  Commission's  report, 
offers  four  main  argiunents  for  de- 
ploying 100  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silos: 
F«>lltical  perceptions.  NATO  cohesion, 
military  effectiveness,  and  arms  con- 
trol leverage.  Let  me  address  each  of 
these  briefly. 

roLincAL  nacBRiom 

The  President  has  devoted  quite  a 
bit  of  time  on  television  and  elsewhere 
explaining  how  weak  the  United 
States  is  and  how  powerful  the  Soviets 
are.  After  frightening  the  American 
public  and  our  allies  and  emboldening 
the  Soviets,  the  President  now  tells  us 
we  have  to  deploy  this  weapon,  even 
vulnerably,  in  order  to  show  the 
Kremlin  that  we  have  the  wiU  to  keep 
up  our  side  of  the  arms  race. 

My  answer  to  President  Reagan  is 
that  the  United  States  is  not  weak— it 
is  immensely  strong.  We  do  not 
depend  on  a  single  weapon  system, 
however  costly,  for  our  military  power. 
Indeed,  this  country  has  a  broad  nu- 
clear modernization  program  under- 
way now.  including  several  variants  of 
cruise  missiles,  new  submarines,  and 
the  Trident  I  sea-launched  ballistic 
missile.  Moreover,  we  have  the  Trident 
II  sea-launched  ballistic  missile  under 
development,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
deployment  only  a  couple  of  years 
after  MX.  Not  only  will  Trident  II  be 
as  capable  as  the  MX  militarily,  but 
also  it  will  be  survlvable  at  sea.  Otir  B- 
S2's  and  current  Mlnuteman  ICBM's 
are  being  constantly  upgraded  and 
modernized  to  maintain  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  deceived  if  we  proceed  as  the 
President  proposes.  The  Soviets  are  re- 
alists, and  they  know  why  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  reached  Its  conclu- 
sion on  MX-  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  impressed  by  decisions  to 
expuid  and  accelerate  highly  effective 
strategic  modernization  programs  such 
as  Trident.  Stealth,  and  cruise  missiles 
than  by  a  transparent  political  com- 
promise like  deploying  as  few  MX  as 
possible  in  existing  Mlnuteman  silos. 

In  my  views,  political  perceptions  in 
this  country,  among  our  allies,  and  in 
Moscow  would  be  more  positively  af- 
fected by  an  intelligent  decision  to 
refuse  to  waste  money,  technology, 
and  energy  on  a  vulnerable  system. 

We  should  not  forget  that  this  coun- 
try does  not  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  money.  It  does  not  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  technology.  It 
does  not  have  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  energy.  To  waste  it  on  a  system  that 


will  not  work  means  that  we  are  de- 
tracting it  from  systems  that  might 
well  work. 

What  would  strengthen  political  per- 
ceptions of  American  wUl  and  determi- 
nation would  be  for  the  President  to 
take  the  lead  in  forging  a  solid,  lasting 
bipartisan  consmsus  around  a  strtmg 
strategic  modernisation  program  with- 
out the  wasteful  MX. 

MATO  COKISIOII 

The  real  argument  here  is  that  if  we 
do  not  deploy  the  MX,  the  NATO 
allies  might  refuse  to  accept  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  n  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe. 

If  such  a  linkage  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  allies  make  fundamen- 
tal decisions  on  measures  to  strength- 
en their  security,  then  NATO  truly  is 
in  trouble.  I  do  not  believe  the  argu- 
ment. Far  more  important  for  our 
allies'  attitudes  on  Pershing  and 
GLCM  is  the  overall  strategic  modern- 
isation and  arms  control  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  If  the  Presi- 
dent insists  on  deploying  a  potential 
first-strike  weapon  like  MX.  especially 
in  a  vulnerable  basing  mode,  while  al- 
lowing the  START  and  INF  negotia- 
tions to  continue  to  stagnate,  this  will 
have  a  terribly  deterimental  impact  on 
our  allies'  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
maintain  stability.  Above  all.  the  allies 
want  to  be  confident  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively manage  a  stable  strategic  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union.  Low- 
ering our  heads  and  plunging  on  with 
a  destabiliidng  weapons  program  is  far 
more  likely  to  frighten  NATO  than  a 
sound  decision  to  shape  a  broad-based 
strategic  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol policy. 

muTAST  Kmcnvsmas 

If  we  accept  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, for  an  absolute  minimum 
expenditure  of  $16  billion  in  new 
fimds.  we  will  be  getting  a  system  that 
will  be  as  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike  as  the  Blinuteman  it  replaces. 
By  the  end  of  this  decade.  MX  would 
contribute  as  little  as  3  percent  of  sur- 
viving U.S.  hard-target  capable  war- 
heads after  a  Soviet  first  strike,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  That  same 
study  concludes  that  by  1996.  MX's 
contribution  to  surviving  hard  target 
capable  warheads  could  be  as  low  as  1 
percent.  So  much  for  MX's  military 
contribution.  What  about  stability? 

In  deploying  a  vulnerable,  10-war- 
head.  highly  accurate  missile  with 
superb  hard  target  kill  capability,  we 
wiU  be  presenting  the  Soviets  with  a 
target  that  is  not  only  tempting,  but  in 
a  time  of  deep  crisis  imperative  for 
them  to  destroy.  We  have  less  than  25 
percent  of  our  warheads  on  ICBM's, 
but  the  Soviets  have  70  percent.  We 
could  ride  out  a  first  strike,  but  they 
would  be  terribly  fearful  of  having 
their  ICBM's  caught  in  their  sUos. 
One  of  the  declared  aims  of  deploying 


MX  would  bfe  to  make  the  Soviets  face 
the  same  Uttd  of  vulnerability  we  our- 
serves  face.  An  intelligent  strategic 
p<dlcy  would  be  to  avoid  a  dtuatlon  in 
which  either  side  felt  so  vulnerable  it 
was  tenu>ted  to  strike  fliat. 


AUttooirniOL 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  confused 
and  spedout  of  all  the  arguments  of- 
fered in  support  of  the  MX  reoommen- 
dation.  According  to  this  logic,  the 
way  to  reductions  is  to  deploy  mora 
weapons.  The  President  contends  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  be  interested  in 
reductions  Unless  they  see  us  commit- 
ted to  deploying  the  MX. 

However,  lest  anyone  think  the  ad- 
ministration means  to  put  the  MX  on 
the  negotiating  table  to  se^  Soviet  re- 
ductions, tbey  are  wrong.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  repeatedly  made 
it  clear  thtft  it  is  what  be  would  do 
after  the  first  100  MX's  are  deployed 
that  is  supposed  to  frighten  the  Sovi- 
ets into  reductions. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets 
can  be  cowed  into  serious  negotiations. 
I  think  they  formulate  their  poslticms 
based  on  hoMr  they  view  their  easential 
security  requirements,  and  what 
American  programs  they  believe  they 
might  be  able  to  constrain  at  accepta- 
ble cost.  I  doubt  that  Moscow  will  be 
impressed  by  American  systems  of  du- 
bious strategic  value. 

In  that  calse.  MX  is  the  worst  sort  of 
bargaining  chip.  It  is  not  really  neces- 
sary for  our  sectuity:  yet,  the  adminis- 
tration insiftts  it  must  be  deployed  in 
order  to  demonstrate  seriousness  and 
resolve.  Quite  frankly.  I  think  it  dem- 
onstrates d«ubt  and  indecision. 

The  net  result  is  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  significant  concessions 
from  the  Soviets  in  Ooieva.  Why 
should  the  Soviets  trade  anything  to 
stop  a  deployment  the  administration 
insists  must  go  forward  regardless  of 
START?  In  the  end.  we  will  be  stuck 
with  an  ineffective,  vulnerable,  desta- 
billing,  and  costly  MX  force  in  Mln- 
uteman silos. 

Inevitably,  pressures  will  then  grow 
to  do  more.  First.  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  a  second  tranche  of 
missiles— aaother  100— so  that  we  can 
really  pose  a  credible  first  strike 
threat  against  Soviet  silos.  Second,  we 
will  hear  ories  to  amend  or  abrogate 
the  ABM  treaty  so  that  the  vulnera- 
ble MX  in  silos  can  be  defended.  These 
steps  will  be  terribly  destabOixing  and 
dangerous,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  biUed  as  essential  "to  increase 
our  bargaiiling  leverage." 

As  much  as  I  want  to  help  reestab- 
lish a  bipartisan  national  security 
policy.  I  simply  cannot  accept  the  logic 
of  the  President's  recommendation  to 
deploy  100  MX  in  vulnerable  silos.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  logic  in  this  recom- 
mendation. The  Presidait  refers  to 
the  MX  sk  the  "peaodLoeper."  After 
reading  the  Scowcroft  report.  I  think  a 
better  name  would  be  the  "facesaver." 


If  we  really  were  to  call  this  the  "face- 
saver"  missile.  I  wonder  how  many 
votes  it  would  get. 

We  cannot  afford  $16  billion  to  save 
anybody's  face.  We  cannot  afford  to 
run  greater  risks  of  nuclear  war  so  the 
President  can  redeem  a  campaign 
promise.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  taken 
in  by  vague,  nonenforoeable  promises 
about  new  seriousness   on  strategic 

control. 

Does  putting  MX  in  vulnerable  silos 
make  sense?  No.  it  does  not.  Let  us 
drop  that  idea  right  now.  Does  a  broad 
■tn^eglc  modernization  program  in 
the  context  of  a  serious  and  genuine 
arms  control  negotiation  make  sense? 
Tea,  it  does.  Let  us  draw  together 
behind  such  an  approach  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voting  "no"  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Febsuart  2. 1983. 
Hon.  Max  Fuxdbksdokp. 
(^mgnuional  Liaiton,  CommUtion  on  the 
Futun  of  Stmteffic  Forces.  The  White 
Hmue,  Waehington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  FUKDiRsooRr:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Strategic  Forces  is  invitinc!  the 
viewB  of  Members  of  Congress.  The  overrid- 
ing importance  of  politically  sustainable  de- 
datooB  on  U.S.  strategic  programs  makes  it 
ff^mntimi  that  a  plan  be  developed  that  can 
command  a  consensus  in  the  Congress  and 
the  nation.  I  welcome  the  Commission's 
desire  to  take  the  views  of  Congress  into  ac- 
count as  it  pr^iares  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

DEHSE  PACK  BASIHC 

My  views  on  Dense  Pack  basing  were  set 
out  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  December 
16.  A  copy  Is  enclosed  for  your  reference. 
Briefly  stated,  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  should  make  such  a  major  strategic 
decision  on  the  basis  of  untested,  unlmown 
and  theoretical  nuclear  phenomena.  Intro- 
ductioo  of  Dense  Pack,  or  any  variant  that  I 
have  beard  discussed,  u>pears  to  lead  inex- 
orably to  some  form  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. 

I  have  two  fundamental  objections  to  set- 
ting this  country  on  a  course  toward  ballis- 
tic missile  defense.  First.  I  am  profoundly 
skeptical  that  any  affordable,  technically  re- 
liable, and  effective  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  can  be  developed  and  deployed  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  have  no  confidence 
that  current  ABM  systems  can  provide  ade- 
quate defense  of  Dense  Pack  or  similar  type 
of  basing  mode  in  which  missiles  are  either 
stationary  or  have  limited  mobility  within  a 
confined  area.  As  you  wiU  note  from  my  De- 
cember 16  remarlLs.  I  believe  that  a  central 
question  which  needs  to  be  seriously,  objec- 
tively, and  independently  addressed  is 
whether  the  advance  of  missile  accuracy 
and  the  vast  proliferation  of  warheads  has 
made  fixed  or  limited  mobUity  ICBMs  obso- 
lete as  a  frontline  component  of  American 
strategic  deterrent  forces. 

Second.  I  foresee  great  pressures  to  move 
beyond  a  limited  ABM  defense,  should  the 
United  States  eventually  take  that  first 
step.  Arguments  would  be  made  that  a  large 
scale  ABM  defense  was  required.  The  ABM 
Treaty  would  be  Jeopardized.  Loss  of  this  vi- 
tidly  important  treaty  is  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  for  problematical  gains  in  ICBM  surviv- 
ability from  ABM  deployment. 


OniBS  BASniO  MOOBS 

As  I  tmderstand  it.  more  than  30  basing  al- 
ternatives for  the  MX  have  been  studied 
over  the  past  decade.  None  have  proven  fea- 
sible, either  for  technical,  survivability,  cost 
or  political  reasons,  or  some  combination  of 
these.  Unless  by  some  stroke  of  ingenuity 
the  Commission  can  come  up  with  some  as 
yet  unknown  baling  arrangement  which 
meets  the  basic  teats  of  acceptability,  my 
view  is  that  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  that, 
with  the  best  of  will,  the  ezperU  cannot 
devise  a  satisfactory  way  to  base  the  MX. 

This  leads  me  to  some  observations  about 
the  MX  missile  itself.  Up  to  this  point  I 
have  reserved  taking  a  deOnittve  position  on 
dq>loyment  of  the  MX.  However,  you  are 
probably  aware  that  I  have  been  very  criti- 
cal of  it. 

Bluntly.  I  am  convinced  the  size,  design, 
amiabilities  and  deployment  plans  for  the 
MX  missile  stem  more  from  a  desire  to 
match  perceived  Soviet  ICBM  oounterforce 
or  hard-target-kill  capabilities  than  from  an 
effort  to  enhance  stability,  reduce  Uie  risks 
of  nuclear  war,  and  control  conflict  should 
it  break  out.  In  siun,  the  underlying  ctmcept 
of  this  oversized  missUe  is  defective,  inde- 
pendent of  basing  considerations. 

The  United  States  should  make  decisions 
on  its  strategic  doctrine  and  force  posture 
based  on  American,  not  Soviet  concepti<»is 
of  deterrence.  Fortunately  for  us.  our  stra- 
tegic planners  designed  a  diverse  synergistic 
nuclear  deterrent  such  that  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  one  part  does  not  mean  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  whole.  Why  should  we  seek  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets  in  their  own  mis- 
placed emphasis  on  land-based  missiles? 

HXSHAPIMG  AMBBICAM  STKATEGIC  POKCXS 

It  WiU  be  clear  from  my  Decembo-  16 
speech  that  I  believe  an  independent,  non- 
partisan commission  needs  to  be  formed  to 
examine  the  strategic  triad.  That  omunis- 
sion  should  have  broad  representation  from 
the  two  poUtical  parties,  strategic  and  aims 
control  experts,  and  from  sectors  of  ^e 
American  public.  It  should  have  a  compre- 
hensive mandate  and  adequate  time  to  ac- 
complish so  large  a  task.  The  present  com- 
mission has  a  much  narrower  membership 
and  less  than  two  months  to  prepared  a 
report  to  the  President.  The  seriousness  of 
the  issues  still  warrants  the  kind  of  review  I 
originally  called  for. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
offer  views  on  an  approach  to  modernizing 
and  enhancing  American  strategic  strength 
which  can  command  poUtical  support  and 
pubUc  confidence.  Such  an  approach  would, 
in  my  opinion,  contain  the  foUowing  ele- 
ments:   ,_.     ^ 

1.  An  expUcit  declaration  by  the  President 
that  the  United  SUtes  possesses  an  unques- 
tioned capabUity  to  retaUate  against  any 
level  or  form  of  Soviet  aggression  against 
itself  or  its  alUes.  He  should  make  clear  that 
this  capabiUty  arises  from  the  totaUty  of 
American  nuclear  forces,  and  not  from  any 
single  element  of  them. 

2.  The  inabUity  to  devise  a  cost-effective, 
technicaUy  feasible,  and  poUticaUy  accepU- 
ble  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missUe  does  not 
undermine  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
American  nuclear  deterrent  forces.  The 
United  States  can  safely  abandon  the  MX 
missUe,  for  which  no  basing  mode  can  be 
found,  and  reprogram  some  of  the  resources 
thus  freed  to  other  components  of  the  stra- 
tegic triad.  „  ...   . 

3.  Begiiming  immediately,  the  United 
States  should  place  greater  emphasis  on 
strengthening  the  survlvable  legs  of  the 
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triad,  our  mlvUe-launchinc  ■ubmuinei  and 
bonben.  The  Trident  submarine  procram 
BbouM  be  acoelaated  and  enlaned.  The 
Trident  n  miaile  (D-ft)  ahouM  be  preferen- 
tially funded  and  Its  deployment  advanced. 
The  Advanced  Technolocy  Bomber 
(Stealth)  and  current  and  advanced  crulae 
miafle  procranM  abouM  be  preaed  forward. 
It  ahouM  be  made  dear  that  in  the  interim, 
modeinlwd  and  improved  B-53  bombers 
armed  with  eruiae  missiles  will  be  able  to 
»i«iw.t«iii  the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of 
the  ^w^fT»^^*''  forces. 

4.  The  present  Mlnuteman  ICBM  force 
could  be  retained,  both  for  ita  utility  as  a 
supplement  to  the  principal  submarine  and 
bomber  deterrent  f oroea.  and  for  leveiace  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  Because  of  Ite 
perceived  vulnerabQity.  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  live  Mlnuteman  additional  coun- 
terf oree  rapaWM**—  Should  enhanced  coun- 
torforoe  rapit¥"**—  be  required  in  the 
future,  these  should  be  obtained  from 
secure  sea-borne  Trident  0-5  missiles. 

5.  As  insurance  acatnat  unforeseen  vulner- 
abilities in  the  submarine  deterrent  force,  or 
improvements  in  Soviet  air  defenses  aaainst 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  research  and 
development  should  becin  immediately  on  a 
small  ICBM  which  would  be  designed  to  be 
genuinely  mobile.  In  parallel,  mobility  op- 
tions such  as  air-,  rail-  and  road-mobile 
should  be  studied.  A  smaU  mobUe  ICBM 
program  would  provide  additional  leverage 
in  arms  control  negotiations.  It  would  main- 
tain a  hedge  agatast  the  failure  of  arms  con- 
trol to  lead  to  major  reductions  in  land- 
based  miMn—  The  United  States  would 
thus  retain  the  option  of  a  new,  mobile 
ICBM  for  the  1990b.  should  this  prove  nec- 


•.  Mutual,  verifiable  arms  control  should 
remain  a  central  element  of  American  na- 
tional security  policy.  The  immediate  objec- 
tive should  be  an  agreement  for  substantia] 
reductions,  stringent  limitations  on  modern- 
isation of  existing  systems,  and  a  ban  on  the 
deployment  of  new  types  of  strategic  sys- 
tems. Should  the  Soviet  Union  refuse  to 
accept  a  fair,  balanced  American  proposal, 
the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
proceed  with  the  modernisation  of  its  stra- 
tegic nudear  forces  as  outlined. 

I  fully  realise  that  the  approach  described 
here  is  at  variance  with  the  present  Admin- 
istration's perception  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, and  its  objectives  for  new  American 
deployments.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  President's  course  is  unlikely  to 
obtain  broad  political  and  public  support. 
The  cutaequence  will  be  continued  devisive 
debate.  inaUllty  to  reaUocate  limited  re- 
sources to  other  essential  programs,  and  a 
weakened  U.S.  position  at  the  START  nego- 
tiations. In  the  national  interest,  we  must 
take  a  fresh,  bipartisan  approach  to  main- 
taining America's  strategic  deterrent  capa- 
Mlitlea.  me  which  includes  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  seeking  an  arms  control  agreement 
which  would  enable  us  safely  to  avoid  a  new 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

With   profound   best   wishes   to  all   the 
members  of  the  Commission  as  they  pursue 
this  vital  issue. 
Sincerely, 

PATSICK  J.  LCAHT, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  -Mtoitogippi. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNI&  ICr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MiLCHBi). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
tmuk  Miasiasippi. 

Mr.  President,  reality  prompts  me  to 
say  at  the  outset  of  this  Senate  floor 
sUtement  that  my  goal— first,  last, 
and  always— is  reduction  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments. The  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms  depends  upon,  first,  an  agree- 
ment for  limitation  of  the  building  up 
of  nuclear  arsenals  between  the  Sovi- 
ets and  ourselves  that  can  be  mutually 
verified.  The  first  such  treaty.  SALT  I. 
has  not  been  followed  by  an  approval 
of  the  second  treaty,  SALT  II. 

To  pursue  the  common  goal  of 
moving  into  an  agreement  of  mutually 
verifiable  nuclear  arms  limitation,  the 
Senate  is  called  upon  to  make  two 
basic  Judgments.  The  first:  It  is  possi- 
ble to  move  toward  that  common  goal 
now  by  producing  the  BCX?  The 
second:  How  can  the  MX  add  to  the 
deterrence  of  nuclear  war? 

To  make  those  Judgment  calls.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  review  the  perti- 
nent past  strategy  of  the  nuclear  arms 
buildup  and  the  theory  of  deterrence 
of  nuclear  war. 

Since  the  mid-1950's,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  first  developed  the  capa- 
bility to  deliver  a  nuclear  strike  to  our 
shores.  we  have  followed  a  nuclear 
strategy  known  as  MAD.  M-A-D. 
which  is  the  abbreviation  for  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction.  It  means  that 
both  we  and  the  Soviets  would  be  de- 
stroyed. It  means  radioactive  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  our  two  countries,  which 
also  means  life  throughout  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  because  of  nuclear 
radioactive  fallout  carried  by  air  and 
water. 

This  "MAD"  strategy  was  built 
around  the  idea  of  a  nuclear  arsenal 
possening  enough  destructive  force  to 
destroy  any  attacking  country,  com- 
bined with  the  will  to  use  our  nuclear 
weapons.  This  policy  was  designed  to 
deter  a  nuclear  attack,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  would  be  insane  for  any 
country  to  initiate  the  use  of  nuclear 
wemwns  because  that  nation  would 
surely  be  destroyed  in  return.  That 
has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
nuclear  materiid  in  the  combined  war- 
heads of  Russia  and  ourselves,  and  it  is 
assured  overiiiU  to  end  life  for  man. 
animals,  and  all  life,  and  devastate  the 
Earth. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  more 
and  more  criticism  of  this  policy.  Some 
believe  limited  nuclear  war  will  be  nec- 
essary and  possible,  without  a  holo- 
caust. That  is  horrible  enough  to  con- 
template, but  there  is  little  or  no  evi- 
dence that  a  few  nuclear  warheads 
from  either  or  both  sides  in  a  war  will 
not  be  met  with  more  and  more  war- 
heads from  both  sides. 

Yet  another  direction  that  has  been 
advocated  for  an  alternative  to  the 
mutual  assured  destruction  policy  Is 


the  development  of  new  ways  to  base 
nuclear  weapons  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  attacking  nation  to 
destroy  our  arsenal,  thus  nudtlng  such 
an  attack  less  likely.  This  alternative 
has  been  the  avowed  goal  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  MX  missile. 

That  brings  up  the  question:  Will 
100  MX  missiles  in  silos  help  to  deter 
nuclear  war?  I  believe  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  facts,  the  answer 
has  to  be  a  definite  "no." 

The  MX  missile  is  advocated  with  a 
special  purpose— that  it  be  well 
hidden.  In  order  to  deter  attack,  it  is 
advocated,  the  MX  must  be  able  to 
survive  an  attack  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  use  for  retallAtory  purposes. 
The  first  serious  proponl  for  the 
basing  of  the  MX  missile  was  known 
as  the  multiple  aim  point  mode  of 
basing,  later  nicknamed  the  "shell 
game."  The  idea  of  this  proposal  was 
that  if  a  large  number  of  missile  silos 
could  be  constructed.  6  to  12  for  each 
MX  missUe.  and  the  missile  was  then 
moved  randomly  between  silos,  the 
Soviet  military  could  never  be  sure 
that  they  could  destroy  these  land- 
based  missiles  with  a  preemptive 
attack.  Because  of  the  high  cost  esti- 
mates of  this  proposal,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration scrapped  it  in  favor  of 
the  race-track  basing  mode,  which  also 
involved  moving  the  MX  missiles  to 
various  points,  with  so  many  possible 
fixed  points  that  the  Soviets  could  not 
target  them  for  destruction.  This  plan 
failed  because  of  cost  and  the  large 
amounts  of  land  and  water  needed. 

There  have  been  other  basing  pro- 
posals, such  as  launching  the  MX 
from  wide-body  Jets  that  would  take 
off  in  times  of  crisis  and  stay  airborne, 
or  carrying  the  missiles  on  mobile  un- 
derwater launch  platforms  in  our 
coastal  waters.  All  of  these  were  at- 
tempts to  hide  the  MX  missiles  and 
deter  the  Soviets  from  taking  the 
chance  of  starting  a  nuclear  war. 

The  challenge  today  is  still  the 
same— to  find  a  better  way  to  deter  nu- 
clear war  than  relying  on  "MAD." 
MAD  can  also  be  termed  this  planet's 
holocaust. 

Placing  the  BCX  missile  in  missUe 
silos  does  not  meet  our  needs  for  a 
better  system  of  deterrence.  In  fixed 
silos,  the  MX  is  Just  as  viilnerable  as 
the  Mlnuteman  missiles  are  to  a  first 
strike.  As  early  as  1979.  Paul  Nitze. 
who  is  now  chief  U.S.  negotiator  for 
the  intermediate  nuclear  forces  negoti- 
ations going  on  in  Oeneva.  said  that 
"The  survivability  of  our  ICBM  force 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  during  the  1980's 
90  percent  of  our  ICBM's  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  Soviet  attack  that  ex- 
pends less  than  one-third  of  their 
ICBM  force." 

The  Air  Force  has  recently  revised 
its  worst  case  estimates  upward,  to  in- 
dicate that  by  1989  as  little  as  1  per- 


cent of  the  U.S.  land-taaed  mlHile 
force  might  survive  a  "veil-exeeuted 
Soviet  firgt  strike"  on  our  existing 
silos. 

The  MX  ts  a  new.  more  powerful 
missile  that  is  still  vulnerahle  at  a 
fixed  point.  The  reault  is  that,  instead 
of  piovldint  more  stability  and  a 
greater  deterrence  to  nudear  war,  we 
create  even  more  nuclear  Instability. 
There  would  be  a  greater  reliance  <m 
the  more  powerful  MX  than  on  the 
Mlnuteman  ^miasOes.  Consequently,  if 
there  were  vncertalnty  as  to  whether 
the  Soviets  actually  had  takm  the 
crasy  risk,  for  whatever  reaaon.  and 
launched  an  attack  on  the  MX  and  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  sUos,  there  would 
be  even  more  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  launch  a  oountontrike  with 
the  MX  and  Mlnuteman  mlMOes 
before  they  could  be  destroyed. 

Deploying  MX  missiles  to  create  a 
bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
makes  no  sense.  Building  a  new  mIssOe 
system  at  a  cost  of  $18  to  $20  billion  as 
part  of  a  nuclear  arms  llmltati<m 
agreonent  does  not  lend  credibility  to 
that  goal.  If  the  MX  is  built  and  de- 
ployed, nuclear  armament  Is  enlarged 
and  invites  greater  Soviet  bufldtw. 
That  is  Just  commonaense. .  If  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  serious  about  llmltitig  the  growth 
of  nuclear  weapons,  we  can  get  on 
with  an  agreement  now  without  the 
MX.  The  threat  to  build  the  MX  is 
much  more  of  a  bargaining  chip  than 
is  the  completed  MX. 

Some  people  in  the  administration 
say  that  if  we  do  not  put  in  the  MX. 
then  the  Buropeans  will  not  deploy 
the  Pershing  n  missiles  on  their  own 
territory.  I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
European  scenario.  They  say  that  the 
Europeans  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
take  the  nuclear  risks  that  they  do. 
This  argument  is  specious.  The  Euro- 
peans will  make  their  decisions  on  the 
Pershing  II  missiles  baaed  on  their 
own  evaluation  of  whether  or  not  this 
improves  their  national  security. 

The  facts  are  clear  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  war.  I  made 
this  argimient  in  1977  In  (^position  to 
the  decisioli  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb;  If  nuclear  weapcms  are 
ever  used.  Oie  result  would  be  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust.  With  the  United  States- 
Soviet  capability  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction, we  have  created  the  capabil- 
ity to  destroy  the  Earth.  This  could 
happen  through  miscalculation,  acci- 
dent, or  the  act  of  a  madman.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission's  report  cannot 
avoid  that  reality.  Rather  than  taking 
another  step  to  escalate  the  nudear 
arms  race,  we  should  emphasize  the 
reduction  of  nudear  anns  on  both 
sides  and  move  away  from  this  brink. 

I  believe,  as  I  did  in  1977  when  I  told 
the  Senate: 


To  advance  into  a  new  nuclear  weapon 
system  is  argued  to  be  a  deterrent  to  nucle- 
ar war.  That  is  a  false  hope  not  related  to 
the  basie  aelf-protection  of  either  individ- 
uals or  nations.  The  deterrent  to  nuclear 
warfare  is  the  fear  of  self-destruction.  Na- 
tloos  involved  in  war.  when  the  enemy  uses 
a  nudear  weapons.  retaUate  with  whatever 
nuclear  weapons  they  have.  That  is  the  sure 
and  ultimate  result  from  the  use  of  nudear 
weapons. 

Fta-  my  part.  I  resist  the  caU  for  new  nu- 
dear weapons.  I  resist  it  as  a  Senator,  but. 
in  a  broader  sense.  I  resist  it  as  a  member  of 
the  human  race,  ^ven,  I  believe,  by  the  will 
of  Ood.  along  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
temporary  and  humble  stewardship  met 
this  Earth  on  which  we  live. 

I  f*«»"  vote  against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  time  I 
may  have  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frt»n  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  MX. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  modernize 
our  ICBM's.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  four  Presidents  have  requested 
the  M^  missile.  If  we  do  not  act  today 
we  will  never  act. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  and  its  recommenda- 
tion on  linking  MX  to  arms  control 
and  going  to  a  single  warhead  known 
as  the  Midgetman. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  yesterday  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  though 
overwhelming,  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted. I  also  believe  that  the  vote 
today  in  the  Senate  will  be  rather  sub- 
stantiaL 

This  is  not  a  vote  for  MX  alone.  BdX 
by  itself  on  a  strictly  military  basis 
would  not  get  35  votes  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

What  we  are  voting  for  and  the 
reason  that  MX  will  pass  is  that  we 
are  voting  for  MX  and  arms  control. 

So  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be 
any  popping  of  champagne  bottles 
after  the  vote  here  today  because  this 
is  only  the  beginning,  the  beginning 
on  how  we  are  going  to  get  a  serious 
arms  control  endeavor,  how  we  are 
going  to  link  oiu-  strategic  moderniza- 
tion to  leverage  at  arms  control  is  im- 
perative and  very  important. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  be 
a  significant  vote,  but  I  also  hope  that 
the  words  that  come  out  of  hei*e  and 
are  reported  and  interpreted  are  that 
this  is  a  vote  for  arms  control  and  MX. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  linked 
the  two.  Everyone  has  embraced  the 
Scowcroft  Commission.  I  do,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  reason  in  and  of  itself 
why  there  is  a  reversal  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  MX  and  it  should  not  go 
tumoticed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  me  2  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  back  the  time  he  did  not 
use. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  open  my  remarks  in  support  of  the 
vote  that  will  occur  this  afternoon  by 
stressing  my  personal  gratitude  to 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  over  the  years  to  work  with 
General  Scowcroft  in  a  number  of  his 
important  capAdties  in  public  service. 
He  indeed  has  distinguished  himself 
on  behalf  of  his  Nation  as  have  all 
other  members  of  the  Commission. 

I  think  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
took  particular  pride  when  our  col- 
league, the  former  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Brady)  volunteered  so 
shortly  after  the  departure  from  the 
Senate  to  again  render  service  to  his 
Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  others 
who  worked  with  the  Commission.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  were  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Marvin  Atkins,  executive  direc- 
tor, Copt.  Herbert  Hetu.  USN  (Ret.), 
public  relations,  and  Max  L.  Frieders- 
dorf .  who  assisted  with  the  important 
task  of  legislative  liaison. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  this 
critical  debate  on  funding  for  procure- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  and  for  engi- 
neering development  of  a  basing  mode, 
we  cannot  imderestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue.  This  debate  focuses 
on  the  long-term  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  expecta- 
tions for  arms  controL 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the 
world  has  avoided  nudear  conflict,  in 
large  measure  because  of  the  effective 
policy  of  deterrence  that  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  United  States.  Our  pri- 
mary objective  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  to  deter  the  use  of 
even  a  single  nuclear  weapon.  But  in 
the  words  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, "Deterrence  is  not,  and  cannot  Ije 
bluff."  They  go  on  to  say: 

Deterrence  is  not  an  abstract  notion  ame- 
nable to  simple  quantification.  Still  less  is  it 
a  mirror  image  of  what  would  deter  our- 
selves. Deterrence  Is  a  set  of  beliefs  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  given  their  own 
values  and  attitudes,  about  our  capabilities 
and  our  will.  It  requires  us  to  determine,  as 
best  we  can.  what  would  deter  them  from 
considering  aggression,  even  in  a  crisis— not 
to  determine  what  would  deter  us. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain 
an  effective  deterrent,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  retain  the  highest 
level  of  capability  across  our  strategic 
triad.  From  the  beginning,  our  triad 
has  had  three  legs— land,  sea,  and  air. 
To  a  degree,  the  survivability  of  each 
system  is  dependent  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness (degree  of  modernization)  of 
the  other  two.  The  crediblity  of  our 
triad  is  a  direct  function  of  the  vary- 
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Inc  degrees  of  survivability  of  the 
three  ayetenis  as  a  whole.  The  measure 
of  that  crediUUty  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  stratecie  deterrent. 

The  diversity  inherent  In  our  land- 
baaed  ICSM's.  the  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  force,  and 
the  stratcdc  bomber  force  serves  to 
"*— r**^**  Soviet  itlanning  and  there- 
by oontrfbutes  to  deterrence.  By  main- 
taining three  unique  legs  of  the  triad, 
we  i>rovkle  insurance  against  a  break- 
through in  any  <Hie  area  that  would 
lessen  the  credlMllty  of  our  overall  de- 
terrent 

In  addition,  each  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad  complements  the  strengths  and 
addresses  the  weaknesses  of  the  other 
two  legs.  This  synergistic  relationship 
Is  such  that  the  triad's  total  deterrent 
effect  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  in- 
dividual parts. 

Similarly,  the  survivability  of  the  ag- 
gregate deterrent  may  well  prove  to  be 
greater  than  the  survivability  of  any 
single  component  thereof. 

In  my  view,  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion has  rendered  an  important  service 
in  giving  new  emphasis  to  this  essen- 
tial reaUty. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  re- 
viewed in  great  detail  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  strategic  force 
modemiiation  program.  We  have  con- 
sidered at  length  the  Justifications  for 
upgrading  our  strategic  command, 
control  and  communications  network, 
for  enhancing  our  sea-based  deterrent, 
and  for  revitalising  the  capabilities  of 
America's  strategic  bomber  force.  We 
have  determined  that  systems  now  en- 
tering the  inventory  such  as  the  Tri- 
dent missiles  and  submarines,  and  the 
air-launched  and  sea-launched  cruise 
missUes  are  doing  much  to  preserve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
even  during  the  current  period  in 
which  the  land-based  missile  force  has 
been  put  at  risk. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  relative 
complacency  with  respect  to  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  we  have  finally  begun  to 
undertake  the  broad  range  of  modem- 
Izatiim  programs  needed  to  preserve 
this  protective  synergism.  While  we  go 
forward  with  the  upgrading  of  subma- 
rine-based and  air-breathing  weapon- 
ry, and  that  of  the  indlspensible  com- 
mand and  control  system  that  permits 
their  wartime  operation,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  critical  land- 
based  leg  of  the  strategic  triad. 

There  is  a  relatively  straightforward, 
but  nonetheless  enormously  important 
reason  for  c<»nplementing  these  other 
steps  with  the  modernizing  of  the  Na- 
tkm's  ICBM  force:  by  so  doing,  we 
demonstrate  essential  resolve  in  the 
face  of  intimidation  and  provocation 
by  any  adversaries.  Such  resolve  is  in- 
dlspendable  to  the  lasting  vitality  of 
deterrence. 


There  are  those  who  would  deride  a 
call  for  resolve.  I  subscribe,  however, 
to  a  different  school  of  thought,  one 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  Informed  by 
the  painful  lessons  of  history.  History 
shows  that  aggression,  where  resisted 
by  a  determined  people,  is  contained. 
Lack  of  resolve,  by  contrast,  most 
often  manifested  by  a  weakened  abili- 
ty to  resist  or  respond  to  aggression  is 
a  demonstrably  perilous  course  for  na- 
tions to  pursue. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  some 
have  argued  that  we  fail  to  demon- 
strate the  desired  national  wiU  unless 
we  modernize  our  ICBM  force  exclu- 
sively through  deployment  of  any  new 
missUes  in  only  basing  modes  that  are 
termed  "survivable." 

In  fact,  we  have  spent  nearly  a 
decade  searching  for  invulnerable 
basing  modes  for  the  MX  to  assure  its 
survivability.  I  can  attest  to  the 
breadth  and  patience  with  which  some 
30  approaches  to  survivable  basing 
have  been  explored.  Instead  of  being 
grounds  for  ridicule,  the  very  thor- 
oughness of  this  effort  should  be  com- 
mended. For  in  acting  to  deploy  MX  in 
Minuteman  silos,  we  can  be  confident 
that  no  realistic,  cost-effective  and 
survivable  alternative  has  been  inad- 
vertently overlooked. 

Rather,  this  exhaustive  debate  has 
caused  us  more  fully  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  role  of  the  land- 
based  missile  in  our  overall  deterrent 
posture,  offering  as  I  have  indicated  in 
my  preceeding  remarlLS  that  some 
measure  of  diminished  survivability 
may  be  acceptable  for  the  near  term. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  and  the 
President  have,  instead,  underscored 
the  need  for  the  deployment  of  a  land- 
based  system  with  hard  target  retalia- 
tory capability  to  succeed  the  aging 
Titan  and  Minuteman  fleet  even 
though  the  measure  of  survivability 
may  be  less  than  desired.  There  is  now 
a  greater  appreciation  and,  I  believe,  a 
long-overdue  consensus  forming  con- 
cerning this  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  some  contend  that  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  which  they  char- 
acterize as  a  first-strike  weapon,  is  de- 
stabilizing. One  thing  should  be  per- 
fectly clear,  the  United  States  does  not 
seek  a  first-strike  capability.  We  have 
neither  structured  our  strategic  forces 
nor  sought  to  acquire  capabilities  com- 
parable to  those  currently  possessed 
by  the  UJS.S.R.  If  anyone  has  a  first- 
strike  capabiUty.  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  seek  simply  the  forces  re- 
qtiired  to  permit  a  UJS.  retaliatory  re- 
sponse to  be  credible  against  those 
assets  valued  most  highly  by  Soviet 
decisionmakers— their  hardened  com- 
mand bunkers  and  hardened  ICBM's. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  found  that 
offsetting,  though  only  partially,  the 
advantage  the  U.S.S.R.  enjoys  in  this 
regard  is  essential  to  strategic  stabili- 
ty, deterrence,  and  future  arms  con- 
trol. 


What  is  more,  rectifying  this  dra- 
matic imbalance  may  weU  prove  to  be 
the  incentive— heretofore  absmt— 
needed  to  bring  the  Soviets  to  move 
forward  on  arms  reductions.  We  can 
debate  the  extent  to  which  the  bar- 
gaining leverage  afforded  by  the  MX— 
coupled  with  the  other  elements  of 
the  land-based  modernization  pro- 
gram—will result  in  real  movement 
toward  a  sound  accord.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able, however,  that  more  progress  in 
those  critical  negotiations  will  be 
made  in  the  aftermath  of  a  unilateral 
decision  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
frain from  modernizing  its  land-based 
missile  force. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  resolution  of  «n>roval  repre- 
sents more  than  Just  a  "go-ahead" 
with  the  MX.  I  view  this  decision  in  a 
much  broader  context.  Our  vote  of  en- 
dorsement today  is  for  a  package  of 
concepts— a  two-step  modernization  of 
the  land-based  system— first  a  limited 
deployment  of  the  MX.  then  a  mobile 
smaller  missile— as  well  as  new  ap- 
proaches to  arms  control. 

This  resolution  merits  the  Senate's 
support  for  the  various  reasons  I  have 
cited:  as  a  demonstration  of  national 
will,  as  a  much-needed  enhancement 
of  our  retaliatory  capability,  and  as  a 
real  incentive  to  progress  toward  a 
sound  arms  reduction  agreement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  conciir  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  vote  in  favor  of 
the  pending  resolution. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Dantorth). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  has  produced  a  remarkable 
report.  It  recommends  that  we  alter 
the  framework  of  our  START  propos- 
al in  Geneva  to  adopt  warheads  and 
throw-weight  as  the  unit  of  measure 
and  that  we  proceed  with  research  and 
development  on  a  small,  single-war- 
head missile.  These  proposals  have  re- 
ceived broad  support  in  Congress  and 
from  arms  control  experts.  It  now  ap- 
pears likely  that  the  Commission's 
third  and  far  more  controversial  rec- 
ommendation, the  deployment  of  100 
MX  missiles  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos,  will  receive  strong  endorsement 
from  the  Congress.  Today.  I  add  my 
support  to  proceeding  with  the  MX. 

The  principal  objective  of  UJS.  nu- 
clear arms  control  policy  must  be  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  land-based 
multiwarhead  missiles.  I  agree  with 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
MX  that  it  is  paradoxical  to  suggest 
that  we  must  build  Just  such  a  missile 
in  order  to  get  reductions  in  this  tjrpe 
of  missile.  Tet  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  any  reductions  must  be  the  result 


of  negotiations  between  Uie  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  unilat- 
eral frees*  on  the  devdopment  of  sucta 
weap(His  by  the  Uhited  States  would 
leave  the  Soviets  witlioiit  incentive  to 
negotiate  aeriously.  U.8.  negotiators  In 
Geneva  would  be  placed  in  a  weako* 
poaitlon  If  the  Congreas  refrained 
from  deploying  the  MX  wliHe  the  So- 
viets maintained  its  large  88-18  mis- 
sUes. The  deployment  of  the  MX  will 
Increase  «ur  chancea  of  reartilng  a 
meaningful  agreement  In  Geneva.  A 
mutual,  negotiated  reductioo  of  these 
most  dangerous  weapons  Is  our  objec- 
tive. I  do  not  believe  we  furtho-  that 
objective  by  making  unilateral  ooooes- 
sions. 

If  the  Cbngress  approves  the  MX.  it 
wUl  be  in  the  framework  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report.  That  report 
makes  clear  that  the  MX  is  a  means  to 
a  more  stable,  safer  era  of  arms  con- 
trol policies  closely  linked  to  weapmis 
development.  Without  that  framework 
and  without  the  changes  it  donands  in 
arms  control  policies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tlte  Mldgetman.  the  rationale 
for  the  Ii^  falls  apart.  I  will  not  con- 
tinue to  gupport  the  MX  if.  in  my 
Judgment,  there  Is  an  erosion  of  ad- 
ministration support  for  all  elements 
of  the  package.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  President's  aff irmatiim  of  support 
for  the  entire  Scowcroft  reiwrt,  his 
consideration  of  the  build-down  pro- 
posal offered  by  Senators  Cohbi  and 
NuHH ,  and  his  solemn  promises  to  pro- 
ceed with  serious  negotlatknis.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  strengthened  his  hand 
for  such  negotiations.  It  Is  now  up  to 
him  to  act. 

Mr.  Prasident.  the  course  of  our 
arms  control  policies  and  our  nuclear 
weapons  development  has  been  a 
cause  of  great  concern.  The  package 
offered  by  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
represents  a  chance  to  unite  many  of 
the  various  factions  in  the  arms  con- 
trol debate.  Whether  this  parage  rep- 
resents a  consensus  or.  as  many  ob- 
servers and  Members  of  Congress 
charge,  a  raw  political  bargain,  the 
Senate  today  has  the  opportunity  to 
endorse  a  policy  that  provides  long- 
term  direttlon  and  eliminates  short- 
term  confusion  in  our  arms  control 
posture,  lliat  policy  includes  the  MX, 
and  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  vote 
for  the  reaolution  today. 

Mr.  STtonnS.  BCr.  President,  for 
the  propments  of  the  resolution.  I 
have  Senator  Nxnm's  name  down  here. 
He  was  trying  to  make  It  to  the  Cham- 
ber by  1  pjn..  but  he  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

I  would  really  rather  that  those  In 
charge  of  the  time  for  the  opposition 
would  make  the  selection,  but  I  am 
glad  to  serve  as  substitute,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  HawalL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 


Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  strcmg  opposition  to  the  approv- 
al of  Senate  CtHicurrent  Resolution  26. 
the  MX  basing  resolution. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been 
a  consistent  opponent  of  the  ICX  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  must  admit  that 
when  President  Carter  first  proposed 
the  "sheU  game"  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  In  response  to  warnings  about  a 
"window  of  vulnerability"  of  our  land- 
based  strategic  nuclear  forces,  I  gave 
the  plan  and  the  missile  an  Initial  en- 
dorsement with  serious  reservations. 
EUnrever,  after  some  in-depth  study,  I 
withdrew  my  support  of  the  MX  be- 
cause I  was  not  convinced  that  it 
would  solve  the  so-called  vulnerability 
problem  of  our  land-based  ICBM  force 
and  I  was  even  less  convinced  that  the 
window  of  vulnerability  really  existed. 
Furthermore,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culties associated  with  finding  a  suri- 
vable  basing  mode  for  this  heavy  mis- 
sile, leading  me  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  move  away  from 
the  idea  of  an  invulnerable  land-based 
(tetorent  and  focus  on  putting  the 
MX  at  sea  or  Just  depending  on  the 
Trident  n  D-5  missile  which  would 
have  the  same  hard-target  kill  capabil- 
ity as  the  MX. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  much 
has  happened  to  the  BCX  missile  since 
many  of  us  first  formulated  our  posi- 
tions on  its  development.  President 
Carter's  preferred  basing  mode,  the 
multiple  protective  shelter  concept,  in 
its  racetrack  and  other  forms,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  and  cam- 
paigned against  by  candidate  Reagan. 
President  Reagan  has  considered  a 
number  of  basing  modes  for  the  MX. 
indudlng  the  ill-fated  dense  pack  frat- 
ricide scheme,  which  have  been  reject- 
ed by  the  Congress.  Last  fall,  after  we 
killed  dense  paci^  I  though  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  MX.  missile.  It  was 
clear  that  the  delay  in  its  deployment 
had  allowed  events  and  developments 
in  the  strategic  area  and  in  arms  con- 
trol to  render  it  obsolete  before  it 
could  be  deployed.  However,  this  first- 
strike  capable  missile  has  a  lot  of 
friends  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  pentagon, 
who  have  a  way  of  raising  it  from  the 
dead.  The  Jaclcson  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  gave  the  MX  an- 
other life  by  providing  time  for  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
further  study  basing  options  for  the 
MX  and  to  consider  the  broader  issues 
associated  with  the  future  of  our  land- 
based  strategic  deterrent. 

Well.  tSi.  President,  I  must  say  that 
nothing  I  have  seen  or  heard  from  the 
distinguished  Scowcroft  Commission, 
from  President  Reagan,  from  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger,  or  from  the 
MX  proponents  here  on  this  floor  has 
o(mvlnced  me  that  anything  has 
changed  as  far  as  the  MX  is  con- 
cerned. Without  a  survivable  basing 


mode,  even  the  strongest  supporters  of 
nuclear  modernization  opposed  the 
MX  last  year.  The  basing  mode  recom- 
mended by  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
embraced  by  President  Reagan,  and 
embodied  in  this  resolution,  that  is,  to 
base  the  MX  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos,  is  clearly  not  survivable  and  is 
clearly  unjustifiable. 

We  do  not  need  this  missile,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  the  balance  of 
the  Scowcroft  report,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  makes  a  strong,  credi- 
ble, and  authoritative  argument 
against  its  own  recommendation  on 
MX  basing. 

As  McGeorge  Bundy  wrote  in  the 
New  YoiiE  Times  on  April  17.  1983. 
shortly  after  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion released  its  report,  the  Commis- 
sion's work  "is  at  once  one  of  the  best 
and  worst  pi4>ers  on  the  nuclear  age" 
we've  ever  had. 

It  is  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  President, 
because  for  the  first  time  in  a  number 
of  years,  a  study  panel  of  experts  took 
a  broad,  levelheaded  look  at  our  cur- 
rent strategic  postiu«  and  where  we 
are  headed  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It 
identified  the  areas  which  are  causing 
or  will  eventually  cause  serious  prob- 
lems in  nuclear  stability  and  recom- 
mended forward-looking,  innovative 
steps  designed  to  change  our  Govern- 
ment's strategic  thinking  and  our  over- 
all nuclear  weapons  policies. 

In  seeking  strategic  stability,  the 
Commission  said,  we  must  move  away 
from  our  current  force  structure 
which  emphasizes  the  use  of  MIRVd, 
or  multiple  warhead,  missiles.  MIRVd 
missiles,  such  as  the  MX.  are  extreme- 
ly destabilizing  because,  if  deployed  in 
a  less  than  invulnerable  basing  mode, 
they  are  prime,  lucrative  targets  for  a 
Soviet  first-strike.  In  short,  these 
heavy,  silo-busting  missiles  with  a 
first-strike  capability  of  their  own  en- 
courage the  consideration  of  a  first- 
strike  by  the  other  side  rather  than 
deterring  one. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  found 
that  in  order  to  obtain  greater  surviv- 
ability and  greater  crisis  stability  in 
land-based  strategic  forces,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  move  away  from  MIRVd  mis- 
siles and  toward  small,  mobile,  singe- 
warhead  ICBM's.  The  smaller,  mobile 
missile  can  be  made  survivable  without 
the  tremendous  difficulties  associated 
with  basing  the  MX,  and  it  would 
carry  with  it  far  greater  crisis  stability 
because,  as  a  single  warhead  missile 
with  a  retaliatory,  second-strike  objec- 
tive, it  would  neither  encourage  a 
first-strike  nor  would  it  be  conducive 
to  one. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  both  sides  toward  tills  new 
generation  of  survivable.  crisis-stable 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  admin- 
istratration    change    the    traditional 
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oounttnc  ndc*  of  strmtcfflc  arms  con- 
trol from  the  oounttnc  of  launehera  to 
the  oountinc  of  tadtrldual  warheMlt. 
The  point  is  of  coune.  that  whoa  we 
eount  launehos.  it  enoouraces  both 
■idea  to  iwK*  our  limited  number  of 
iMmehers  with  more  and  more  war- 
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It  is  really  a  simple  concept.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  believe  could  take  us 
off  the  path  toward  the  bulldinc  of 
taan  and  more  deatahiliiing.  fint- 
strike  capable  weapons  and  toward  a 
future  lew  trau^t  with  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  It  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  policy  recommendar 
tkm  to  come  along  in  more  than  a 
dfcmdf  and  I  commend  the  Soowcroft 
OommisBion  for  having  the  courage  to 
put  it  forward. 

What  really  does  amase  me.  Mr. 
Prealdait.  is  how  the  Commission 
could  make  such  far-reaching  and  in- 
tellectual recommendations  oa  future 
strategic  stability  and  then,  in  the 
same  breath,  contradict  its  basic  find- 
ings by  recommending  the  basing  of 
the  MX  missile  in  existing  Mlnuteman 
silos.  This  recommendation  did. 
Indeed,  deflate  the  Scowcroft  Commls- 
si<Hi  TVpatX.  and  lowered  it  down  to  the 
quagmire  of  politics.  Of  course,  the 
Commission,  like  other  Presidential 
^.^inw"«««'""«^  was  under  the  gun  to 
rec(»nmend  some  form  of  basing  for 
the  MX.  Certainly,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Cnnmission.  most  of 
whtHn  are  MX  backers.  fuUy  under- 
stood the  contradiction  involved  here. 
I  suspect  that  is  why  the  Commission 
report  to  so  hard-pressed  for  a  plausi- 
ble Justification  for  its  MX  basing  de- 
cision. ,    ^ 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Commission 
said  in  defense  of  Mlnuteman  basing. 
It  said  the  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silos 
would  induce  the  Soviets  to  accept 
new  agreements  at  the  arms  control 
negotiations.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
the  conventional  wisdom  is  that  the 
Soviets  will  react  to  the  deployment  of 
the  first-strike  capable  MX  with  an  ac- 
celeration of  Soviet  missile  programs 
rather  than  new  concessions  in 
Geneva.  Besides,  why  should  they 
cc«ne  to  the  bargaining  table  on  the 
MX  when  they  know  very  well  that  it 
to  not  survivable  based  in  Mlnuteman 
silos? 

The  Cmnmlssion  also  made  the  old 
and  frequently  used  argimient  that  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  will  show  nation- 
al will  and  cohesion.  I  do  not  see  how 
our  scapplng  of  the  MX  and  embark- 
ing <»  a  new  generati<m  of  single-war- 
head land-based  ICBM's.  with  our  cur- 
rent strategic  triad  continuing  to  deter 
Soviet  attain  in  the  interim,  could 
show  a  lack  of  national  will.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  would  show  that  our  Oov- 
emment  has  some  commonsense.  and 
that  in  itself  should  be  enough  to  put 
a  small  scare  into  the  Soviets. 

There  are  other  Justifications  for 
the  MX  basing  decision  put  forward 


by  the  Commission,  but  they  are  so 
weak  that  I  wmt  take  the  time  to  go 
over  t****" 

Mr.  President,  when  we  get  right 
down  to  It.  there  to  Just  no  Justifica- 
tion for  building  thto  miasile  and  de- 
ploying it  in  Mlnuteman  silos  that  can 
stand  up  to  dose,  objective  scrutiny. 
More  importantly,  the  Cdmmlasion's 
MX  basing  decision  and  the  MX  misr 
slle  itself  do  not  meet  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  own  rectMn- 
mendaUons  for  strategic  stability.  The 
MX  to  precisely  the  type  of  mtosUe 
which  the  Cmnmisslon  implies, 
through  its  support  of  a  single-war- 
head missile,  should  not  be  built  by 
either  side.  Under  drcumstanoes 
where  the  Commission  would  have 
had  full  decisionmaking  independence. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Commission 
would  have  recommended  skipping  the 
MX  entirely.  If  the  CtHnmlssion's  logic 
on  strategic  sUbility  to  drawn  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  that  to  where  it 
leads. 

Mr.  President,  without  a  survivable 
basing  mode,  the  MX  continues  to  be  a 
(iqrts^>iH«tTig  weapon  with  a  first- 
strike,  hard-target  kill  capability.  In 
Mlnuteman  silos,  it  would  add  nothing 
else  to  our  strategic  posture. 

What  should  be  fully  understood. 
Mr.  President,  to  that  in  advocating 
thto  mlssUe  in  thto  basing  mode,  we  are 
aban4V>"«"g  the  strategic  standard  we 
have  followed  for  30  years  and  that  to, 
to  T»i«»ntAtn  a  survivable  second-strike 
capability  to  deter  a  first  strike.  Thto 
is  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
MX  missile  based  in  Mlnuteman  silos 
wiU  neither  deter  a  first-strike  nor  sur- 
vive one.  And  that  has  been  testified 
to.  and  supported  by.  virtually  every 
strategic  expert  and  every  MX  propo- 
nent in  thto  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see 
thto  body  bite  the  bullet  on  the  MX 
and  make  the  hard  choice  to  reject 
thto  missile.  Since  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission has  debunked  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  to  facing  a  window 
of  vulnerability  to  a  crippling  Soviet 
first  strike  and  has  argued  that  our 
ciirrent  strategic  posture  will  continue 
to  deter  a  first  strike,  why  not  skip  the 
MX  and  apply  the  resources  associat- 
ed with  it  to  a  national  commitment  to 
modernize  our  land-based  missUe  force 
with  the  single-warhead  Mldgetman 
missile?  If  a  hard-target  kiU  capability 
to  what  we  need,  why  can  we  not  Just 
wait  until  we  get  the  Trident  II  D-5 
mtosUe  on  line?  It  wiU  have  accuracy 
and  kUl  capability  similar  to  that  of 
the  MX.  If  time  of  deployment  of  the 
BCidgetman  missile  to  of  concern.  I  am 
sure  that  a  full  national  commitment 
to  its  development  would  reduce  the 
time  now  projected  to  bring  thto  mis- 
sile on  line. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  would 
much  rather  come  away  from  thto 
debate  with  a  firm  commitment  to  a 


new  direction  in  strategic  aims  as  op- 
posed to  a  package  of  vague  promises 
by  the  President  that  he  will  Imple- 
ment the  Scowcroft  CommlaslcHi  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Cohen-Nunn 
build-down  proposal  in  exchange  for 
approval  of  the  MX. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  vote  against  thto  MX  approval  reso- 
lution and  for  a  more  logical  and  sensi- 
ble nuclear  arms  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred by  McQeorge  Bundy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  17.  1983.  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD  along  with  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  MX  dated 
BCay  17. 1983. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCoao.  as  follows: 


[From  the  New  Yorii  Times.  Apr.  17, 10831 
MX  Park  Kmusma,  but  Mostit 

ATFAIXim 

(By  McOeorse  Bundy) 
(MeOeorge  Bundy  was  Specisl  Assistant 
for  NsUonsl  Security  Affairs  to  Presidents 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Ijyndon  B.  Johnson. 
He  WBS  chairman  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  from  1979  to  1981.) 

Lsst  week  the  Scowcroft  commission  pub- 
lished what  is  at  once  one  of  the  best  and 
worst  sUte  papers  of  the  nuclear  age.  Un- 
fortunately. It  seems  possible  that  the  best 
parU  wUl  be  leas  appealing  to  President 
Reagan  than  the  worst.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  elaborate  White  House  orchestraUon 
that  the  report  has  been  constructed  with 
buUt-ln  Presidential  approval  and  that  at  Its 
core  It  Is  a  selling  Job  for  the  wrong  mlssUes 
In  the  wrong  place- 100  MX  missUes  In  Mln- 
uteman sUos.  This  solution  has  been  repeat- 
edly reviewed  and  rejected  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  execuUve  branch  over  the  last  10 

But  let  us  begin  with  the  good  parts.  First, 
the  report  deUberately  and  correctly  de- 
stroys one  of  the  principal  myths  on  which 
Mr.  Reagan  campaigned  in  1980— the  myth 
of  the  "window  of  vulnerability,"  or  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  first  strike  on  Mlnuteman 
silos.   Growing  Soviet  missUe  forces  with 
growing  accuracy,  it  was  said,  would  allow 
the  Russians  to  knock  out  nearly  all  those 
silos  early  in  the  1980s  and  the  President 
would  not  dare  reqwnd  because  our  cities 
would  stUl  be  hostage.  It  was  an  unreal  but 
chilling  scenario,  and  until  last  week  no  one 
around  Mr.  Reagan  had  ever  questioned  it 
in  public.  Now  the  commission  has  given  It  a 
fitting  burial.  The  commission  observes  that 
a  "massive  surprise  attack"  on  our  1,000 
Mlnuteman  silos  would  be  a  very  special 
case  and  concludes:  "To  deter  such  surprise 
attacks  we  can  reasonably  rely  both  on  our 
other  strategic  forces  and  on  the  range  of 
operational  uncertainties  that  the  Sovlete 
would  have  to  consider  In  planning  such  ag- 
gression." Thus,  the  window  of  vulnerability 
is  slammed  shut  on  the  fearful  fingers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger. 

The  COTunlssion  puU  one  condlUon  on 
this  conclusion,  and  again  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  vulnerabUlty  of  the  Mlnuteman.  consid- 
ered alone,  is  real  If  uncertain,  and  it  does 

raise  a  serious  long-range  question,  because 
our    bombers    and    submarines    may    not 

always  be  as  survivable  as  they  are  now.  If 


we  can  buy  'long-term  IC8M  survtvabaity." 
(or  a  senrible  price,  we  should  Indeed  have 
it.  and  the  boat  pranMnc  poHlblllty  Is  a 
smaller  single-wartiesd  mlatf*i.  as  thought- 
ful students  have  been  mytng  for  quite  a 
while.  The  teoosunendatton  for  careful  re- 
search and  development  on  sudi  a  new  mis- 
sile deserves  full  support 

A  thlid  good  baste  reeenmendation  Is 
allied  to  the  first  two.  It  Is  that  we  should 
seek  to  shift  the  oountinc  rules  of  strategio- 
arms  oontrot  ftom  laundien  toward  war- 
heada.  This  igood  idea  Is  a  bdated  but  en- 
tirely sensible  effort  to  deal  with  the  desta- 
blUsible  effeeto  of  MIRVs  (multiple  inde- 
pendently tiargetable  re-entry  vehletos)— 
that  Is  many  waiheads  on  one  mtasile. 
laRVs  are  the  United  States's  wont  ain^ 
contribution  to  the  nudear  amis  race.  What 
they  did.  as  many  warned  at  the  time,  was 
to  give  the  attack  an  advantage  over  the  de- 
fense, becaiae  a  multiple-wartMad  ndasile 
can  "kill"  several  opposing  misillfs  In  one 
shot,  whUe  it  takes  at  least  two  single-war- 
head misBllSB  to  "kfll"  even  one  similar 
weapon  with  assurance. 

SALT,  for  reasmis  of  verification  and 
habit,  counted  mostly  laundiers,  not  war- 
heads. This  way  of  oountinc  strengfatened 
attachment  to  MIRVs  on  both  sides,  be- 
cause if  you  can  have  only  so  msny  missiles 
under  an  agreement,  why  not  pack  them 
with  as  many  warheads  as  you  can?  We  were 
f Irstest  with  iORVs.  but  the  Russisns  have 
been  mostest.  and  the  oommlsBion  Is  right: 
It  is  time  to  go  to  wprk  to  change  the  count- 
ing rules.  The  commission  Is  also  right  when 
it  notes  that  some  of  Mr.  Rea^n's  propos- 
als in  the  strategic  arms  talks  in  Geneva 
move  in  the  Wrong  direction  on  this  score. 

So  far  so  good.  What  Is  wrong?  Only  the 
centerpiece  of  the  report.  It  goes  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  by  placing  the  flrst- 
strike  multiifle-warhead  MX  in  Mlnuteman 
silos,  right  where  Soviet  MIRVs  could 
knock  it  out  if  ever  the  Kremlin  thought  we 
were  about  to  use  it.  Because  Vtat  MX  hss  10 
warheads,  not  the  two  that  to  the  average  in 
the  Mlnuteman  force,  it  will  be  five  times  as 
vulnerable,  warhead  for  warhead,  as  Mln- 
uteman itself.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
rule  first  laid  down  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
nUnistratlon:  The  object  of  any  new  strate- 
gic system  is  to  deter,  and  to  detCT  safely  it 
must  be  able  to  survive. 

If  there  ms  ever  a  "use  It  or  lose  It" 
system,  Ul-designed  for  stability  in  crWs.  it 
is  this  one.  Tet  it  comes  to  us  from  a  com- 
mission that  elsewhere  tells  us  that  "stabili- 
ty should  be  the  primary  objective."  A 
system  of  thk  kind  is  open  to  only  mie  pro- 
tective devioe,  a  capacity  for  launch-on- 
waming— f or  rapid  firing  on  poasiUy  fallible 
electronic  notice  of  an  incoming  attack.  But 
on  this  critical  point,  the  commission  is 
alarmingly  silent.  It  would  have  done  better 
to  recognize  more  candidly  its  deliberate 
abandonment  of  our  most  Irapcnrtant  idngle 
standard  for  strategic  force  irianning. 

The  arguments  offered  directly  for  this 
strange  choice  are  thin.  We  need  it  to 
induce  Soviet  acceptance  of  new  arms  con- 
trol limits,  says  the  commJasion.  But  as  the 
commissloneCB  recognise,  the  Russians  are 
already  testing  their  own  MX  and  their  own 
single-warhead  missile.  The  Soviet  answer 
to  new  programs  will  be  new  programs,  not 
new  concesslens.  If  the  oommlasion  wants  a 
no-new-MIRV  agreement,  which  would 
make  good  <ense,  it  should  propose  Just 
that.  It  should  not  pretend  that  the  MX  in 
Mlnuteman  silos  is  arms  control  in  disguise. 
Nor  should  It  compare  this  problem  with 
that  of  the   antiballistic  miarile  defense 


treaty.  The  Rusrisns  Joined  us  in  curbing 
ABM  systems  precisely  to  insure  the  deter- 
rent etfeetivenesB  of  their  land-based  mis- 
siles. They  are  not  going  to  be  driven  to  sea 
by  MX.  The  whale  will  not  convert  the  ele- 
phant by  imitation. 

Most  of  the  commission's  other  direct  ar- 
guments are  thinner  stllL  If  we  do  not 
deploy  MX.  it  says,  the  Russians  will  doubt 
our  "national  will  and  cohesion."  is  honest 
disagreement  on  hard  choices  a  sign  of 
wesknesl?  A  commission  of  Americans 
should  know  better.  But  our  existing  land- 
baaed  intercontinental  missile  force  is  aging, 
says  the  commission.  So  it  is,  but  as  the 
oommlssioners  recognise  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  the  necessary  programs  for  keep- 
ing this  force  effective  are  already  in  train. 
But.  they  argue,  we  need  a  hedge  against 
possible  Soviet  antiballistic  mlasUes.  Is  the 
coaunisskm  suggesting  that  our  existing 
10.000  warheads  could  not  be  programmed 
(or  this  task?  But,  it  says,  we  need  a  new 
booster  as  a  backup  for  the  space  shuttles. 
Wdl.  if  we  do.  we  do.  But  is  this  a  serious 
argument  for  1.000  new  first-strike  thermo- 
nuclear wartieads? 

Ihe  real  purpose  is  different,  but  the  com- 
mlsslon  wraps  it  in  Jargon.  The  main  reason 
for  this  recommendation  is  that  a  com- 
manding majority  of  its  authors  want  these 
flrst«trlke  weapons  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  them.  Never  mind  their  contribu- 
tion to  Instability  in  crisis;  never  mind  what 
tlw  Russians  will  build  in  reply;  never  mind 
what  else  you  could  do  with  $15  bUlion; 
never  mind  the  fact  that  the  Russians  do 
not  have  a  true  first-strike  capability  be- 
cause the  window  of  vulnerability  was  never 
open:  never  mind  that  Soviet  advantages  on 
land  are  fully  matched  by  our  superiority  in 
the  air  and  under  water.  Because  the  Rus- 
sians do  have  weapons  that  can  strike  first 
at  hard  targets,  the  commission  concludes 
that  we  must  have  them,  too.  When  you  dis- 
entangle all  the  report's  complex  language, 
that  is  all  there  is,  and  the  commissioners 
neglect  to  tell  us  that  we  have  plenty  of 
weapons  already  that  can  strike  hard  tar- 
gets second— our  bomber  force  may  be  the 
best  system  in  the  world  for  this  legitimate 
purpose. 

Par  almost  30  years,  we  have  made  surviv- 
able second-strike  strength  our  central  stra- 
tegic standard.  Are  we  now  to  move,  in  a 
doud  of  consensus  prose  and  good  inten- 
tions, to  a  nonsurvivable  first-strike  system? 

At  the  very  least  Congress  should  dig 
deeper  than  the  commission  or  its  sponsor. 
It  might  begin  by  seeking  counsel  from  all 
quarters— there  are  many  outstanding  stu- 
dmts  in  its  own  ranks.  It  should  not  rely  on 
a  report  written  by  a  panel  carefully  select- 
ed to  include  only  tested  friends  of  MX.  It 
ml^t  well  find  that  the  Scowcroft  commis- 
sion has  almost  everything  right  except  the 
recommendation  that  was  preplanned  by 
the  White  House.  In  spite  of  the  commis- 
sion's unexplained  insistence  that  all  its 
ideas  make  a  single  package.  Congress  has 
every  right  and  duty  to  take  only  what  it 
finds  truly  needed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  17, 1983] 
Tax  MX  BAROAni  Is  a  Shake 

Congress  is  buying  a  dangerous  deal  if  it 
unblocks  funds  for  the  ICX  missile  in  return 
for  President  Reagan's  vague  promises 
about  new  aims  control  and  weapons  poli- 
cies. 

The  President  and  the  Air  Force  are  very 
clear  about  their  end  of  the  bargain:  they 
want  the  MX  to  match  the  counter-silo  ca- 
pability of  the  biggest  Soviet  missiles.  Test- 


ing and  productlmi  of  the  10-warbead  Amer- 
ican miasile  would  so<»i  begin,  looking 
toward  its  deployment  in  exlsiting  silos 
starting  in  1965. 

But  the  Administration  is  dismajringly  un- 
clear about  when  the  Congressional  objec- 
tive of  strategic  stability  would  be 
achieved— if  at  alL 

Mr.  Reagan  wotdd  take  a  decade  to  devel- 
op a  new  mobile  Mldgetman.  and  only  to 
supplonent  rather  than  r^laoe  the  MX.  As 
for  the  promised  new  aims  control  propos- 
als, they  are  already  hedged  with  qualifica- 
tions. Even  if  eventually  plausible,  they 
would  require  three  to  five  years  of  negotia- 
tion. 

As  now  envisioned,  the  MX  would  be  a 
doubly  dangerous  weapon.  By  threatening 
the  Soviet  Union's  land-based  missiles  from 
vulnerable  silos,  it  would  practically  invite 
preemptive  attack  in  a  crisis.  And  by  con- 
centrating so  many  warheads  on  each 
launcher,  it  would  be  a  lucrative  target  for  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

One  already  audible  Pentagon  answer  for 
this  new  instability  is  to  shift  to  a  "launch- 
under-attack"  strategy.  But  that  would 
greatly  Increase  the  danger  of  accidental 
war.  The  shorter  the  time  for  human  or  me- 
chanical verifications  of  an  attack,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  a  mindless  response. 
False  alarms  have  occurred.  The  idea  that 
the  nation  would  commit  itself  to  a  defense 
that  deprives  it  of  time  to  take  the  measure 
of  any  alarm  is  grotesque. 

The  ICX  remains  a  weapon  in  search  of  a 
function.  It  is  not  a  worthy  Instrument  of 
compromise,  either  in  our  own  politics  or  in 
negotiations  with  Moscow.  Congress  should 
finally  muster  the  courage  to  say  no. 

That  report,  from  the  commission  headed 
by  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  highlighted  the 
instabilities  of  multi-warhead  weapons.  It 
urged  a  major  shift  to  mobile,  single-war- 
head missiles.  It  also  urged  corresponding 
changes  in  arms  control  objectives,  to 
obtain  limits  on  the  numbers  of  warheads 
instead  of  steep  reductions  in  the  numbers 
of  missiles. 

But  in  a  weakly  argued  political  gesture  to 
the  Administration,  the  report  went  on  to 
recommend  some  MX  deployment.  It  said 
this  could  demonstrate  national  "will"  and 
gain  a  bargaining  chip  for  negotiations.  The 
White  House  quickly  accepted  the  report, 
more  for  this  backhanded  MX  endorsement 
than  for  its  persuasive  warnings  about  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Reagan's  arms  policies  so 
far. 

To  appease  its  critics  further,  the  Admin- 
istration also  pretends  to  accept  the  Nunn- 
Cohen  "builddown"  idea,  which  45  senators 
endorse.  The  idea  is  to  hasten  the  shift  to 
single-warhead  missiles  through  a  Soviet- 
American  agreement  that  would  require 
each  side  to  retire  two  older  warheads  for 
every  new  one  deployed.  But  if  Mr.  Reagan 
really  buys  the  idea,  his  deployment  of  100 
MX's  with  1,000  warheads  would  require  re- 
tiring 2,000  of  American's  2,100  Mlnuteman 
warheads.  Who's  kidding  whom? 

There  is  no  demonstration  of  national  wiU 
in  a  demonstration  of  illogic  If  the  problem 
is  the  potential  vulnerability  of  the  existing 
Mlnuteman  silos,  there  is  no  gain  in  stuffing 
a  more  lethal  missile  into  the  same  holes. 
The  answer  to  that  problem  is  a  more  sur- 
vivable land-based  missile  that  affords 
ample  time  before  firing  in  a  crisis.  Urgent 
development  of  a  mobUe  Mldgetman  could 
make  it  available  in  this  decade  instead  of 
next. 

If  the  problem  is  acquiring  a  heavier  mis- 
sile for  bargaining,  the  better  answer  would 
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b.  ■iiiiirlfcw  up  defdopBMDt  of  tbe  Trident 
n  ■Smutoe4MMd  mtaile.  It.  too.  wwM 
UmotcB  SovteC  riloi  ami  oottld  be  mitaUe 
only  a  yew  or  two  hAer  tban  the  MX-taA 

vtUMNttMrkTamenMUty.      ^^ 

AsBOW  unnwBWl  the  MX  vmrntn  neither 
■,„l)l,  HI  coiwnM  haa  been  wiae  to  raaict  it 
•U  theae  yean.  There  ia  now  authoritiatlve 
■upport  for  njeetinc  the  weapon  altocether. 
lir.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation  has  been  grappling 
with  the  thorny  i»ue  of  the  MX  mls- 
sQe  for  a  decade.  Today,  we  are  voting 
on  a  rcMdutkm  to  release  the  fla«l 
year  IMS  funding  for  testing  of  the 
mteOe  and  lot  development  of  a 
baaing  mode.  The  debate  which  has 
occurred  over  the  past  few  days  was 
manrtatrd  by  a  Congress  which  was  in- 
etcastni^  impatient  with  the  permu- 
tations and  combinations  of  missUe  de- 
ployment sehones.  which  wanted  to 
confront  the  issue  once  and  for  aU. 
which  was  ready  as  late  as  last  fall  to 
take  actiOB  which  would  perhaps  have 
kUled  this  mrogram  once  and  for  alL 

Since  that  Ume.  a  remarkable  con- 
sensus has  devel<K)ed  in  favor  of  the 
MX  missile,  which  Is  to  be  based  in  a 
scheme  which  we  were  repeatedly  told 
was  militarily  dangerous.  That  consen- 
sus reflects  the  remaikable  contribu- 
tion of  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
which  helped  to  put  to  rest  the  old 
chimera  of  ICBM  vulnerability.  It  re- 
fleeU  as  weU  the  strong  leadership  of 
the  President,  who  has  demonstrated 
once  again  his  extraordinary  ability  to 
grasp  and  present  an  issue  in  ways 
that  evoke  wideQ>read  and  deeply  felt 
support.  Finally,  it  reflects  the  fact 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
rethought  his  or  her  position. 

Under  the  circumstances,  people 
might  be  curious  why  I  plan  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  approval.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  why.  ^      ^    ^^ 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
debate  over  the  MX  missUe  was  cast 
almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed basing  modes.  Few  persons 
could  look  with  equanimity  on  such 
achwty*  as  the  so-called  racetrack 
basing  mode,  which  could  have  cost 
this  country  as  much  as  $100  billion. 
Later,  as  the  question  of  the  "window 
of  vulnerability"  began  to  dominate 
the  public  discussion  of  the  MX  mis- 
sDe.  still  more  attention  was  focused 
on  basing  modes. 

At  that  time,  like  most  other  people. 
I  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  costs 
and  the  arms  control  Implications  of 
such  things  as  MPS.  interim  sflo-stuf f- 
ing.  dense  pack,  and  so  forth. 

But  over  time,  as  I  thought  through 
this  issue.  I  came  to  realise  that  we 
needed  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
MX  missUe  itself.  Was  it  really  worth 
it  to  deploy  this  highly  lethal  weapon? 
Did  it  benefit  our  Nation  to  have  a 
land/based  ICBM  with  such  signifi- 
cant hard-target  capabilities?  If  we 
needed  to  add  more  counterf  orce  po- 
tential to  our  arsenal,  were  there  al- 


ternative programs  which  would  both 
do  the  job  and  remain  compatible  with 
our  Interest  in  fostering  stability 
through  negotiated  arms  agreements? 

Increasingly.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
ti<ms  all  pointed  away  from  the  MX 
missfle.  By  the  middle  of  last  year,  I 
had  become  convinced  that  this  mis- 
sOe— no  matter  how  it  is  based— is  a 
bad  investment  in  our  future,  and  an 
example  of  unsound  investment  in 
very  expensive  weapons  which  contrib- 
ute relatively  little  to  our  military  ca- 
pability, particularly  when  measured 
in  tangible  terms. 

So  I  started  this  year  with  a  strong 
need  to  be  amviiwed  in  overwhelming 
terms  of  the  meriU  of  the  missile  if  I 
were  to  change  my  positicm.  So  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  the  burden  was  on 
those  who  favored  deployment.  While 
I  am  genuinely  impressed  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  thinldng  which  has  dominat- 
ed this  issue  throughout  our  debate.  I 
find  that  I  am  not  convinced  enough 
to  change  miy  mind.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  a  point  paper 
which  represents  my  analysis  of  the 
lyry  issue* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkokd.  as  follows: 


BACKoaoiTin)  or  thb  MX  MissiLi— 

LCGISLATIVS 

Research  throughout  the  Ute  IWOs  and 
early  19708  culminated  in  a  1973  Air  Force 
decision  to  begin  development  of  a  new 
ICSM.  At  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
SALT  I  Treaty,  Melvin  Laird  conditioned 
hi«  support  of  the  Treaty  on  modernisation 
of  the  entire  Triad,  and  the  B«X  miasUe  was 
thus  bom  In  a  1973  Congressional  decision 
to  appropriate  $8  million. 

The  MX  miaaile  was  conceived  as  a  large 
(195.000  pounds)  vehicle  deploying  up  to  ten 
warheads  of  enhanced  yield  (335  Ulotons) 
with  improved  accuracy  provided  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Inertial  Reference  guidance  Sphere 
(AIRS).  It  was  to  be  compatible  with  devel- 
opment In  existing  Mlnuteman  silos,  and 
was  originally  envisioned  as  a  simple  follow- 
on  to  Mlnuteman. 

However,  as  improvements  in  Soviet  mis- 
siles became  more  clear  people  became  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  future  sur- 
vlvabiUty  of  the  ICBM  force. 

Therefore,  in  1976,  President  Ford  pro- 
posed to  imdertake  development  of  a 
burled-trench  basing  system  for  the  new 
MX  mlssUe.  It  was  his  plan  to  have  the  mis- 
sUe deployed  by  1984. 

When  President  Carter  entered  office,  he 
deleted  funds  for  both  the  mIssUe  and  the 
buried-trench  basing  mode.  Congress  then 
agreed  to  a  study  of  the  entire  basing  con- 
cept. By  1978,  the  Defenae  Science  Board 
had  concluded  that  the  missQe  should  be  de- 
veloped, and  that  it  should  be  deployed  In  a 
number  of  vertical  shelters,  with  movement 
of  the  missile  among  each  shelter  In  order 
to  preserve  uncertainty  about  aim  points. 

This  scheme  ran  Into  objections  from  the 
Carter  administration  arms  controllers,  who 
were  fearful  that  verification  would  be  a 
problem.  Therefore.  Carter  opted  for  a  hori- 
sontal  MPS  plan,  rather  than  the  simpler 
and  cheaper  vertical  MPS  plan  favored  by 
DoD. 


In  8ept«Bber.  1979.  President  Carter 
preaa  for  full-acale  developaient  of  the  MX 
mialle.  and  announced  his  plans  for  the 
•<nee-traek"  baaing  scheme  a  boriaontal 
MPS  system.  He  ««tlmatwi  that  the  entire 
pMkace  would  be  reMly  in  19M  at  coat  of 
$83  bOUon.  The  racetrack  system  was  subse- 
quently modified  from  an  oval  to  a  straight- 
line  configuration  in  order  to  save  money. 

Around  this  time,  two  background  devel- 
opmenU  were  gaining  stgnifieanoe.  First,  of 
course,  the  19M  campaign  was  elevating  the 
"window  of  vulnerability"  to  great  Impor- 
tance. Second.  Coogreas  was  being  pressed 
hard  on  the  raoetra^  basing  system. 

In  late  1979.  the  F780  Defense  Appropria- 
Uons  Act  was  modified  in  an  overwhelming 
vote  on  the  Stevens  amendment  to  stipulate 
that  the  MX  would  not  be  built  so  aa  to  con- 
form to  only  <Hte  basing  option. 

In  1981.  the  Incoming  Reagan  administra- 
tion announced  plans  to  rethink  the  entire 
MX  basing  question,  although  It  indicated 
its  stnmg  commitment  to  the  missile.  The 
Townes  Commission  was  created  in  March. 
1981,  to  review  basing  modea.  The  CoDunls- 
sion  ultimately  stated  that  any  MPS  basing 
scheme  would  be  vulneralrte  to  att«A  by 
fractionated  payloads.  and  therefore  recom- 
mended that  other  options  be  considered. 
This  both  increased  feaia  about  ICBM  vul- 
nerabUity  and  decreased  what  Uttie  remain- 
ing support  there  was  for  the  racetrack 
system. 

In  October,  1981,  the  President  announced 
the  death  of  the  racetrack  basing  system, 
and  asked  for  approval  of  an  interim  deploy- 
ment of  40  BCC  mlssUes  li»^  super-hardened 
slice  pending  further  study  of  a  final  basing 
mode.  He  also  sUted  that  we  would  ulti- 
mately deploy  only  100  MX  missUes.  not  200 
as  envisioned  by  President  Carter.  At  some 
level  of  abstracUon,  this  Is  IdenUcal  to  the 
Scowcroft  recommendations— deploy  a  few 
now,  and  hope  for  a  solution  later. 

Congress  had  been  conditioned  to  look 
only  at  the  issue  of  basing  survivability,  and 
hard-core  opponente  of  the  MX  In  any  form 
were  able  to  attack  the  idea  of  an  "Interim" 
soluUon  using  fixed  sUos.  The  result  was  the 
overwhelming  adoption  of  a  Cohen-Nunn 
amendment  to  continue  MX  research  but  to 
deny  funds  for  super-hardened  silos. 

In  early  1982,  the  DoD  budget  request 
sought  procurement  funds  for  9  MX  mis- 
siles. The  missile  was  declared  ready  to  fly 
for  testing.  The  total  MX  request  for  fiscal 
year  1983  was  nearly  $4.3  bUlion.  The 
Senate  authorizaUons  bUl  cut  this  to  leas 
than  $3.5  billion,  and  permitted  the  pur- 
chase of  only  five  missUes.  It  also  demanded 
that  a  report  on  the  final  basing  mode  be 
prepard  no  Uter  than  December  1,  1982.  Fi- 
nally, the  bulk  of  the  money  for  construc- 
tion of  the  interim  basing  was  fenced  until  a 
decision  on  final  basing  was  reached.  (That 
money  remains  unspent.)  Thus.  Just  as  it 
had  done  a  year  earlier  in  adopting  the 
Cohen-Nunn  amendment,  the  Congress  once 
again  kOled  the  concept  of  interim  basing  in 
fixed  silos. 

The  President's  report  of  a  final  basing 
plan  was  ready  by  August.  1982— the  famous 
Ooaely-Spaced  Basing  (or  "Dense  Pa^ 
concept  for  100  missUes.  Implicit  In  the  CSB 
plan  was  the  ultimate  use  of  anti-ballistic 
missUes  to  help  defend  against  Incoming 
RVs.  It  was  asserted  that  adoption  of  the 
CSB  plan  could  give  us  a  deployed  MX  by 
1988— the  same  date  laid  out  by  President 
Carter.  The  CSB  concept  was  given  formal 
recognition  by  the  President  on  November 
22. 1982.  in  compliance  with  the  December  1 


repotting  d4te.  Coats  were  f onaally  estimat- 
ed at  $38.4  qHllon. 

tlw  Oem^  Pack  plan  Cared  no  better  in 
CooaTCaa  tb^  bad  the  raottnek  eoooept.  It 
waa  subjected  to  ridicule,  and  it  was  repeat- 
edly erltletaad  for  not  solving  the  question 
of  fixed-sflo  vulnerability— the  issue  whleb 
President  Reagan  and  tau^t  tlie  American 
puldicao  wcU. 

The  President's  formal  request  for  the 
CSB  plan  u  a  final  basinc  optton  (and  the 
oonoomitant  request  for  fre^ic  the  money 
needed  to  d$ploy  40  miaaUea  in  interim  silos) 
was  thus  seotdied  once  again. 

The  House  voted  145-176  to  deny  any  pro- 
curement fandlng  (Or  the  MX  missile.  It 
did.  howevSF.  api»opriate  $2.5  billion  for 
continued  devetopmoit  of  both  the  missile 
and  the  baibig  studies.  Hence,  no  MX  mis- 
sUes were  alowed  to  enter  the  arsenal,  even 
In  warehousea.  In  a  sense,  liowever.  this 
skirted  the  issue,  for  it  only  deferred  the 
tough  question  of  housing  the  mlsaUe.  whUe 
appearing  to  deny  the  President  what  he 
sought. 

The  Senate,  by  contrast,  took  on  the 
entire  queation  of  missUea.  Interim  basing, 
and  final  basing  during  debate  over  the 
Continuing  Resolution. 

The  Appfopriatioos  Committee  had 
adopted  the  language  worked  out  by  Sens. 
HolUngs.  Hatfield.  Kasafbanm  and  Duren- 
berger.  Thig  language  prevented  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  for  (a)  MX  mis^ 
sUe  procurement  and  (b)  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  a  basing  mode  untU  both  Houses  of 
Congress  approved  the  basing  mode.  In 
effect,  tills  amendment  would  put  the  coup 
de  grace  to  the  MX. 

The  amendment  was  altered  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  Jackson,  resulting  in  the 
f oUowing  ccnditimu: 

(a)  No  procurement  funding  allowed  iar 
the  missUe. 

(b)  Basing  development  funds  fenced 
pending  CMgresslonal  approvaL 

(c)  No  flight-testing  of  an  MX  pending 
final  approval. 

(d)  Preailent  and  DOD  to  report  by 
Mareh  1.  Iflln.  on  a  thorough  review  of  the 
entire  ICBM  question  and  alternatives. 

(e)  Congress  to  act  within  45  days  of  the 
report  on  an  up-down  vote  to  approve  after 
50  hours  of  debate. 

The  President  responded  by  appointing 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  on  January  3. 
and  simultaneously  asking  DOD  to  pursue 
Its  own  study.  After  two  delays,  the  Scow- 
croft Report  was  released  on  April  8.  1963. 
It  was  formaUy  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  on  April  19,  along  with  the 
DOD  report. 

The  AppiDpriations  Ccanmlttee  conducted 
four  days  of  hearings,  and  ultimately  re- 
ported out  a  resolution  of  approval,  by  a 
vote  of  17-11. 

n.  UJ3.  Stsatxgic  Doctamx  Aim  trx  MX— 
Issnn 

A.  THE  BVOLinriOH  OF  TBI  MAO  DOCTKIHK 

Despite  what  one  may  hear  from  critics  of 
aU  persuasions,  the  United  States  iias  never 
based  its  deterrent  posture  simply  on  the 
abUlty  or  ifUlingness  to  blow  up  cities  and 
populatibna  Our  target  lists  have  always 
stressed  such  things  as  miUtary  I>aae8.  nucle- 
ar forces,  and  economic  assets.  So  it  is  not 
correct  to  sSy  that  the  Improved  accuracy  of 
the  MX.  or  any  other  mlasOe.  wlU  move  us 
in  a  radically  new  direction,  away  from  some 
kind  of  q>asm  contemplated  in  the  "Mutual 
Assured  Destruction"  (MAD)  concept.  By 
the  same  token,  however.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  we  must  have  the  MX  to  f  ulfiU  ex- 


Istliic  targetting  requirements,  or  to  argue 
that  without  the  MX  we  oonsisned  forever 
to  the  "outdated"  concept  of  ICAD.  The  real 
Issue  must  be  whether  the  MX  adds  to  ex- 
isting or  proposed  criteria  for  successful  de- 
tetrenoe  as  envisioned  l>y  our  doctrine.  If 
the  answer  is  yes.  the  next  questitm  must  be 
whether  the  gain  Is  worth  the  costs. 

Even  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  nuclear 
age.  when  aoeuraciea  were  terrible,  air 
power  doctrine  stressed  that  the  purpose  of 
bombardment  must  be  end  Uie  enemy's  abU- 
ity  to  wage  war  by  destroying  his  factories, 
troop  cantonments,  etc  The  fact  that  this 
would  kill  thousands,  or  milUons.  of  civilians 
was  to  some  extent  speciously  dismissed  as 
"collateraL"  But  the  purpose  of  our  aiming 
was  not  to  IdU  Innocents;  their  deaths  were 
simply  an  unavoidable  byproduct  of  bom- 
bardment. 

As  aocurades  Increased.  It  became  possible 
to  make  more  and  more  of  a  meaningful  dis- 
tinction t)etween  populations  and  other  tar- 
gets. Moreover,  it  was  clear  that  If  deter- 
rence should  ever  faU,  we  would  want  to 
have  options  other  than  simply  a  massive 
one-shot  launch  which  would  guarantee  the 
end  of  the  world.  WhUe  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  could  realisticaUy  hope  to  con- 
trol the  process  of  tit-for-tat  exchanges.  It 
was  foolish  to  consign  ourselves  simply  to  a 
massive  burst.  Options  short  of  total  ex- 
change were  needed,  and  as  accuracies 
Iwcame  better  such  options  became  more 
and  more  feasible. 

Ilius.  as  early  as  1962,  Robert  McNamara 
was  announcing  that  we  would  seek— in  the 
event  that  war  broke  out— to  limit  damage 
to  ourselves  by  retaliating  against  an 
enemy's  remaining  forces  after  he  had 
launched.  This  idea  of  "city  avoidance"  was 
liased  on  second-strike  counter-force.  It  did 
not  guarantee  that  a  war  could  be  kept  lim- 
ited: it  merely  said  we  would  try  to  do  so  if 
worst  came  to  worst,  and  so  long  as  the 
other  side  liehaved  similarly. 

This  doctrine  of  "ControUed  Response" 
was  short-lived,  at  least  so  far  as  oiu-  public 
statements  went.  The  principal  reason  was 
that  it  became  clear  to  McNamara  that:  (1) 
our  citizens  were  nervous  about  any  talk 
which  contemplated  the  breakdown  of  de- 
terrence, (regardless  of  whether  we  were 
talldng  protracted  war  or  not);  (2)  our  aUies 
raised  the  inevitable  question  about  our 
willingness  to  go  the  distance  for  them:  and 
(3)  the  potential  costs  of  a  fuU  commitment 
to  ControUed  Reqwnse  were  open-ended. 

These  factors— wtiich  were  thoroughly 
pragmatic  and  not  at  aU  doctrinal— led  to 
the  adoption  In  1964  of  a  formal  declaratory 
posture  baaed  on  Assured  Destruction,  with 
some  potential  for  "offensive  damage  limita- 
tion" (e.g.  counter-force  to  keep  the  oppo- 
nent imsure  of  his  actual  capabUities). 

The  principal  merit  of  the  Assured  De- 
struction concept  was  that  it  provided  a  ceU- 
ing  against  which  our  force  posture— and 
our  defense  budget— could  be  measured.  In 
short,  it  was  a  budget  line,  not  a  targeting 
policy. 

Assured  Destruction  was  based  on  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Soviets  would  have  to  be 
considered  deterred  by  an  assured,  survlv- 
able  capacity  to  destroy  25-30  percent  of 
their  population  and  50-66  percent  of  their 
economic  base  Immediately  upon  retalia- 
tion. (This  overlooked  the  additional 
damage  and  death  from  faUout,  disease, 
etc.)  These  numbers  were  not  Just  picked 
out  of  a  hat.  Nor  did  they  derive  from  some 
assessment  of  Soviet  society.  Instead,  they 
were  the  numbers  which  occurred  at  the 
"elbow"    of    a    curve    plotting    warheads 


against  results.  In  short,  after  a  certain  level 
of  damage— represented  by  400  Equivalent 
Megatons— diminishing  marginal  returns  set 
In.  It  would  l>e  far  more  expensive  to  UU  the 
next  ten  percent  of  Soviet  dtisens  than  the 
preceding  ten  percent,  and  so  forth. 

McNamara  used  this  chart,  and  the 
threshold  of  400  EMT.  to  make  the  not  un- 
reasonable argument  that  if  such  levels  of 
damage  did  not  constitute  a  deterrent,  then 
nothing  would;  theref<»e.  we  could  safely 
and  economically  stop  buUding  at  400  EMT. 
To  ensure  against  faOure  in  the  Triad,  of 
course,  we  would  need  more  than  a  single 
400  EMT  leveL  For  Instance,  each  leg  of  the 
Triad  should  be  loaded  with  400  EMT.  and 
more  shoiUd  be  packed  in  to  account  for 
losses  in  a  first  sbrllce,  faUures  in  launch, 
and  other  possible  sources  of  friction.  At  the 
moment,  XJ&.  toree  loadings  comprise  some- 
where between  4000  and  5000  EMT— more 
by  far  than  the  threshold  amount  needed  to 
Immediately  smash  the  Soviets  Into  oblivi- 
on. 

Ultimately,  in  a  quest  to  stabilize  the  arms 
race  at  some  reasonable  level.  McNamara 
announced  his  beUef  that  our  best  possible 
situation  would  be  one  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction— in  other  words,  a  situation  in 
which  both  sides  had  enough  firepower  to 
survive  any  conceivable  strike  and  to  hit 
back  with  "assured  destruction."  In  his 
view.  If  both  sides  came  to  accept  this  limit, 
we  would  not  have  to  worry  about  action-re- 
action aims  races  in  which,  for  Instance,  we 
put  up  ABMs  and  they  put  up  more  war- 
heads to  counter  the  ABMs. 

This  simple  statement  of  common  sense— 
and  of  hope— has  been  twisted  by  partisans 
and  enemies  alike.  To  partisans,  it  means 
that  we  should  do  nothing  to  suggest  a  wlU- 
ingness  to  kill  fewer  than  the  25-30  percent 
of  Russians  envisioned  by  McNamara.  In 
other  words,  anything  which  would  suggest 
a  ControUed  response  is  considered  "destabl- 
liidng"  by  extremists  in  favor  of  BIAD  as  a 
policy  rather  than  as  a  threshold  on  force 
requirements. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  many 
people  believe  that  MAD  was  erected  as  a 
statement  of  targeting  poUcy  and  that  we 
should  somehow  overcome  the  laws  of  phys- 
ics, for  instance  by  building  space-based  de- 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  num- 
bers contemplated  in  MAD,  and  the  out- 
comes envisioned  if  war  should  occur  at  the 
fullest  possible  level,  are  simply  hard-rock 
reality.  If  400  EMT  should  faU  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  millions  of  people  wlU  die.  It  won't 
much  matter  if  the  targets  of  this  yield  are 
mlssUes,  command  bunkers,  factories,  or 
populations.  People  and  factories  are  co- 
located,  and  faUout  wiU  kUl  many  more.  To 
attack  simply  the  command  bunkers  which 
house  the  Soviet  leadership  could  mean 
going  after  as  many  tens  of  discrete  targets 
in  Moscow  alone.  Although  the  "targets" 
would  be  military  leaders,  the  victims  would 
be  Muscovites. 

But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  must 
launch  aU  400  EMT  at  once.  Instead,  as 
McNamara  and  everybody  else  since  has 
argued,  we  ought  to  tiave  options  short  of 
the  ultimate,  not  because  we  believe  a  war 
can  be  limited,  but  because  It  is  foolish  to 
overlook  the  poasibUlty  of  ending  a  war 
before  the  ultimate  levels  of  damage  are 
reached. 

That  is  why  Secretary  McNamarar-the 
author  of  MAD,  which  aUegedly  condemns 
milUons  to  immediate  incineration— author- 
ized the  development  of  counter-force  weap- 
ons Uke  the  MIRV.  It's  why  he  sought  a  11m- 
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tted  ABM  tyatem.  He  did  not  say  that  MAD 
«M  a  targating  doetrtne.  He  nid  simply 
ttMt  It  «as  a  threataold  oo  force  levela 
benwd  irtileb  dntnictlon  vaa  racanim^eaa. 

Indeed,  at  tbe  Mme  time  that  MCNamara 
waa  «wkli«  out  his  tdeaa  on  MAD.  he  was 
movttw  tbe  VS.  tonrard  an  explicit  reliance 
Sr%dble  R«ponae"  In  NATO.  WhUe 
thto  policy  tmr*'"*—  the  potential  uw  of 
conventianal  foreea  to  the  extent  poaible. 
and  while  it  atoo  sucgeaU  the  willingneai  to 
fralatn  up  to  the  ultimate  stage  of  a  VS.- 
Soviet  exchaiwe.  iU  key  factor  is  the  reli- 
«noe  upon  oontndled  »nd  limited  nuclear 
oirttiHw  in  order  to  malLe  clear  that  an  over- 
wbdming  conventional  attack  can  be 
rtflfp"**  It  dT«"»"«i«  a  large  degree  of 
count»-force  capafaUity.  both  in  our  theater 
■<apnns  and  in  tbe  VJS.  strategic  systems 
which  back  them  up.  It  requires  controlled 
icapnnsr  not  a  one-shot  burst. 

MAiys  utility  as  a  budget  ceiling  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  lU  critics  or  by 
iU  filendB.  But  it  is  appreciated  by  other 
Seeietariea  of  Defense.  Secretaries  Laird 
and  Schleaiiwer  talked  in  terms  of  "parity." 
"suffldently."  and  "essential  equivalence." 
but  they  were  basically  saying  the  same 
thing:  we  dldnt  have  to  match  the  Soviets 
launcher  for  launcher,  so  long  as  we  had  a 
basic  level  of  megatonnage  sufficient  to 
deter. 

To  summarise:  in  terms  of  raw  megaton- 
nage. we  have  more  than  enough  to  meet 
any  conceivable  criterion  of  destrucUveness. 
Indeed,  we  have  had  so  much  "overkill" 
that  we  have  actually  decreased  our  mega- 
tonnage by  substantial  amounts  since  1960. 
So  in  terms  of  adding  pure  destructive 
powCT  to  our  arsenal,  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
weapon  will  give  us  more  deterrent  capacity. 
We  can  probably  easily  and  safely  reduce 
our  net  megatonnage  without  detracting 
from  our  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  current  levels  of  force  deploy- 
ment. MAD  is  an  underlying  reality,  not  a 
doctrine.  The  case  for  MX  must  stand  or 
fall  on  iion«^t»ing  other  than  its  contribu- 
tion to  our  net  surviving  megatonnage. 

S.  D.S.  TABGBTnW  POUCIKS  Am  TBB  MX 

As  noted,  the  threshold  on  our  overall 
megatonnage  implied  by  tbe  figures  in  MAD 
is  one  taaue:  how  we  will  target  that  mega- 
tonnage is  quite  another.  It  is  possible  to  be 
for  the  limiU  implied  in  MAD  (or  even  for 
lower  liaaits)  but  also  to  favor  highly  dis- 
crete and  controlled  employment  options. 

This  Idea  waa.  of  course,  implied  by  McNa- 
mara's  simultaneous  adoption  of  Assured 
Deatruction  and  damage  limitation  as  twin 
goals  of  our  defense  posture.  But  it  was 
given  real  life  by  Jamea  Schleainger  in  1973. 
when  he  announced  that  we  would  base  our 
foreea  on  a  posture  of  "Essential  Equiva- 

This  doctrine  held  that  whUe  we  did  not 
have  to  match  the  Soviets  launcher  for 
launcher,  we  would  retain  a  posture  which 
was  "essentially"  equal  to  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  other  words,  we  did  not  need  to 
build  more  land-based  ICBMs  simply  be- 
cause theirs  were  bigger  or  more  numerous. 
We  could  rely  on  our  own  offsetting 
strengths  to  compensate.  In  short,  we  did 
not  need  to  exceed  the  numerical  leveU  im- 
posed on  our  laimchers  in  the  past,  and  we 
did  not  need  to  boost  our  overall  megaton- 
nage. 

We  would,  however,  need  to  base  our  de- 
terrent posture  on  several  criteria.  First,  we 
would  need  to  provide  for  a  force  posture 
which  oould  survive  an  attack  and  still  re- 
taliate with  enough  power  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union— in  other  words,   we  would 
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need  a  tt'"*""""  requirement  of  Assured 
Deatruction.  whether  mutual  or  not. 

Second,  we  would  want  optiona  short  of  a 
total  launch.  In  addition,  we  would  want  to 
convince  the  SovieU  that  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  "victory"  In  the  traditional 
military  sense  if  they  launched  a  nuclear 
war.  In  this  case,  that  meant  we  needed  to 
be  able  to  limit  their  post-war  ecmuimic  re- 
covery to  levels  equal  to  thoae  impoaed  on 
us.  In  other  words,  we  would  want  the 
option  of  targeting  things  specifically  desig- 
nated as  "recovery  asseU"  so  that  the  Sovi- 
eU could  not  launch  a  limited  attack  and 
emerge  eeonomlcaUy  stronger  than  ua. 

By  1974,  these  ideas  had  been  codified  in 
National  Security  Decision  Memorandum 
342  <NSDM-242>,  which  provided  for  three 
things:  (1)  "limited  Nuclear  Options" 
acainst  a  wide  range  of  Soviet  military 
foreea  and  instaUations,  both  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear,  (2)  increased  C3I  to  faciliUte 
calm  and  deliberate  decisionmaking  for  "es- 
calation control;"  and  (3)  the  concept  of 
"withholds",  which  would  preserve  certain 
things  from  immediate  destruction  in  order 
to  provide  an  ixK«nUve  to  stop  fighting. 

In  essence.  NSDM-242  was  nothing  more 
than  a  formalized  sUtement  of  previous 
UA  policy,  although  It  was  better  present- 
ed. It  was  based  on  the  fundamental  recog- 
nition that  we  could  not  separate  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  the 
question  of  what  to  do  if  deterrence  failed. 
In  other  words,  it  stood  in  contrast  to  the 
"no-cities"  ideas  first  laid  out  by  McNamara 
in  one  vital  respect.  Like  McNamara.  Schles- 
inger  was  seeking  options  between  suicide 
and  surrender.  Unlike  McNamara.  he  did  so 
to  bolster  deterrence  as  much  as  to  limit 
<lamage,  for  he  recognized  that  deterrence 
of  war  had  to  be  based  on  credible  threats, 
and  that  "Intra-war"  deterrence  (such  as 
McNamara  had  sought  with  his  no^ities 
idea)  had  to  serve  the  overaB  purpose  of  de- 
terring all  war. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  was  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Soviets  had  not  been 
"educated"  to  our  way  of  thinking,  and  that 
they  viewed  deterrence  as  being  baaed  on 
the  ability  to  strike  at  military  and  other 
traditional  targets.  WhUe  they  might  or 
might  not  understand  the  idea  that  mega- 
tonnage could  be  limited  to  a  given  level  in 
force  posture,  they  did  not  accept  the  idea 
put  forth  by  some  MAD  partisans  that  we 
should  simply  aim  at  each  other's  popula- 
tions. If  they  were  to  be  deterred  from  \m- 
dertalUng  a  war  on  their  own  Intellectual 
terms,  we  had  to  have  the  targeting  policy 
needed  to  threaten  the  things  they  held 
dear— principally  military  targets. 

Thus,  although  the  concept  of  limited  op- 
tions was  not  new.  the  Intellectual  under- 
pinnings were  quite  novel,  for  they  reflected 
a  serious  attempt  to  understand  the  Soviet 
view  of  deterrence.  The  net  result  was  a 
modest  expansion  in  the  possible  number  of 
targets  for  our  weapons,  depending  on 
which  options  were  exercised.  It  was  based 
on  the  Idea  of  deterring  the  Soviets  from 
undertaking  any  attack  at  all,  rather  than 
limiting  damage  after  an  attack  had  broken 
out  because  of  our  igiwrance. 

The  difference  was  subUe  but  significant, 
for  it  set  the  grotmds  for  the  later  move  to 
Presidential  DirecUve  59  (PD-S9)  in  the 
Carter  Administration. 

When  President  Carter  first  came  to 
office,  he  thought  we  might  be  able  to  de- 
crease our  total  force  posture  to  a  few  hun- 
dred launchers— a  minimal  deterrent.  To  do 
so,  however,  would  have  entaUed  giving  up 
the  ability  to  target  selectively,  for  so  dras- 


tic a  reduction  in  overall  force  levels  would 
have  meant  that  only  the  least  aoeuiate 
warheads  could  be  guaranteed  of  surviving  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  It  was  with  this  under- 
standing that  we  first  began  to  worry  about 

ICBM  vulnerabUity.  

There  is  no  que^on  that  we  can  preaenre 
a  fwtnimai  foice  levci  of  400  EMT  without 
relying  on  land-based  missilea.  Our  bomber 
fleet  alone  carries  at  least  2200  EMT.  So 
from  the  standpoint  of  having  enough  meg- 
atonnage to  do  gross  damage  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  land-baaed  ICBMs  are  largely  redun- 
dant. 

Their  merit  Ues  in  two  things.  First,  like 
any  element  of  the  Triad,  they  create  a  syn- 
ergistic effect  with  the  other  two  legs,  help- 
ing to  ensure  that  overall  VS.  arsenals  will 
survive.  Second,  unlike  any  other  leg  of  the 
Triad,  the  land-based  ICBMs  are  capable  of 
immediate  response  vrlth  high  accuracy. 

As  Carter's  thinking  evolved— chiefly 
driven  by  growing  concern  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  over  the  lethality  of  the 
Soviet  ICBMs— more  and  more  importance 
became  attached  to  the  ICBMs  in  our  own 
arsenal.  Two  things  stood  out.  First,  we 
would  want  to  ensure  that  we  could  sustain 
a  limited  attack  and  still  retaliate  promptly 
with  hard-target  capability  (the  queation 
which  was  to  beoHne  the  "window  of  vulner- 
ability"). Second,  we  would  want  to  enhance 
our  ability  to  strike  hardened  targets  while 
holding  down  collateral  damage. 

By  1979.  our  nuclear  weapons  targeting 
plans  had  been  altered  to  accommodate  an 
emphasis  on  economic  recovery  asaets,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  PI>-59  was  announced. 
This  document  was  based  on  a  thorough  re- 
assessment of  Soviet  views  of  deterrence, 
and  went  beyond  the  Schlesinger  N8DM- 
242.  While  It  was  really  an  evolutionary 
change.  It  nonetheless  further  expanded  the 
potential  list  of  targets  to  some  40,000.  Moat 
of  these  targets  would  require  the  counter- 
force  capabilities  then  being  deployed  with 
the  Minuteman  III  upgrades  or  with  the 
MX. 

PD-59,  which  remains  substantially  in 
force  under  the  Reagan  administration,  sets 
out  four  categories  of  possible  targets: 

1.  Soviet  Nuclear  Forces.— ICBMs  and 
IRBlds.  plus  launch  command  centers:  nu- 
clear weapons  storage  sites:  airfields  sup- 
porting nuclear-capable  planes:  SSBN  bases. 

2.  Soviet  Conventional  Forces.— Canton- 
ments and  barracks:  supply  depots;  marshal- 
ling points:  air  fields:  storage  yards. 

3.  Military  and  Political  Leadership.- 
Command  posU  and  key  communications 
faciUties.  _ 

4.  Economic  and  Industrial  Targets.— War- 
supporting  industry  (ammo  factories,  tank 
factories,  refineries,  railyards);  economic  re- 
covery assets  (coal,  steel,  aluminum,  cement, 
electric  power). 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  target  sets  can  be 
targeted  as  desired.  Withholds  make  it  pos- 
sible to  select  a  given  level  of  damage,  or  a 
given  kind  of  target.  The  Idea,  of  course,  is 
to  threaten  retaliation  against  things  which 
the  Soviets  value.  One  notes  that  popula- 
tion centers  per  se  are  not  included  on  this 
list.  One  wUl  also  note  that  many  of  the 
items  on  this  list  require  both  superb  intelli- 
gence and  highly  accurate  warheads. 

In  addition  to  these  types  of  targets,  it  is 
possible  to  vary  the  degree  of  damage  to 
each.  Pour  levels  of  attack  are  possible 
under  PD-59:  major  attack  options:  selected 
nuclear  options:  limited  nuclear  options: 
and  regional  nuclear  options— the  last  to 
permit  us  to  spare  such  people  as  the  East- 


ern EuropctuM.  who  migbt  wiah  In  any 
event  to  alt  tut  a  maior  war. 

There  ia  no  question  that  even  a  few  nu- 
dear  weapotoa  aimed  at  any  of  the  above 
poarfble  taiveU  would  wreak  tncakiJaWe 
damage.  TUere  is  aiao  no  queattai  that 
everthlng  would  be  prearing  for  more  and 
more  eacalatlon  after  the  fbat  few  ex- 
changea  had  occurred.  Harold  Brown  made 
thia  point  repeatedly  when  explahiing  PD- 
M.  and  Secretary  Weinberger  has  begun  to 
echo  him. 

But  the  hey  point  la  that  our  targeting 
policy— both  past  and  present  Is  baaed  on 
the  deaire  td  exploit  Soviet  fean  in  order  to 
f oater  deterfenoe.  If  the  BovteU  feel  that  a 
nuclear  war  is  best  deterred  by  having  the 
capacity  to  wage  one  In  a  "tradltlanal" 
manner,  then  it  probably  behoovea  ua  to  re- 
spond to  khKi— not  becauae  wc  can  auooeed 
in  "wlnnlngi"  but  rather  because  It  is  the 
Soviets  we  aek  to  deter,  and  not  the  Arms 
Centred  Aas^dation. 

The  options  explored  under  Schlesinger 
did  not  require  any  addltlanal  VS.  forces  or 
force  capabUlty.  Tliey  did  require  better  in- 
telllgenee.  «id  they  did  requM  C31.  But 
Schleainger  Was  careful  to  state  that  we  did 
not  need  to  add  one  warhead  to  our  arsenal 
in  order  to  adopt  a  targeting  policy  baaed  on 
NSDM-242. 

It  is  leas  clear,  however,  that  FD-M  can  be 
backed  up  without  at  least  enhancing  our 
hypersonle  bard-target  kill  capability.  If  we 
want  to  go  after  Soviet  nuclear  aaaeta.  we 
need  both  ipeed  and  accuracy.  The  only 
question,  therefore.  Is  whether  we  already 
have  enough  capability  dttaer  on  hand  or  aa 
line,  or  whetlwr  we  need  to  add  the  MX. 

To  SUMMARIZE.  American  targeting  pcrii- 
cy  is  distinct  from  our  force  pasture.  We  can 
have  a  hug*  amount  of  megatonnage  and 
relatively  f  e«r  options,  or  vice  vnaa.  Regard- 
less, however,  we  have  oonalatently  loolced 
for  options  short  of  one  gigantic  spaim  in 
the  event  we  are  attacked.  We  have  wanted 
to  have  forces  that  could  (a)  survive  a  first 
strike:  (b)  provide  us  with  less  than  all-out 
(n>tions  if  passible;  and  (c)  retain  a  reserve 
potential  for  Assured  Destruction  in  the 
event  escalation  cannot  be  oontrolled.  It  is 
this  mix  which  presumaldy  fOls  every  gap  in 
the  spectnu*  of  deterrence. 

Although  the  desire  to  have  options  short 
of  gmodde  lis  by  no  means  new.  it  is  rela- 
tively recently  that  we  have  begun  to  view 
such  optiona  as  useful  for  deterrence  before 
the  fact  rather  than  slmtriy  damage  limita- 
tion after  the  fact. 

To  the  degree  that  the  MX  contributes— 
in  a  unique  way— to  these  targeting  pollciea, 
the  case  for  it  is  bolstered.  To  the  degree 
that  we  either  already  have  enough  capabil- 
ity, or  can  find  it  with  alternatives,  the  case 
for  MX  ia  weakened.  Theae  queations 
depend  on  two  things:  the  degree  of  land- 
baaed  ICBM  vulnerability,  and  the  accuracy 
of  existing  land-based  missOes. 

c.  aito  VPuraaAaiuTT  am  th>  mx 

It  Is  a  lo^g-standlng  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  arms  tontrol  policy  that  forces  which 
are  vulnerable  to  attack  are  deatabilizing. 
They  invite  pre-emption  by  one  side  and 
early  use  bir  the  other.  So  as  a  general 
policy,  any  jeterrent  force— no  matter  what 
the  size  or  how  it  is  targeted— should  be  in- 
vulnerable to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
Whether  we  have  a  minimal  force  aimed  at 
cities  or  a  very  large  force  aimed  at  other 
targets,  we  invite  trouble  if  the  force  is  vul- 
nerable. 

From  thia  perspective,  the  issue  of  sUo 
vulnerability  loses  much  of  its  significance. 
As  the  Scoweroft  Commlaaion  has  draum- 


atratad  (hopefully  for  the  last  time),  the  ex- 
latenee  of  a  Triad  makes  it  foolish  to  look  at 
tbe  theoretical  vulnerability  of  one  leg  in 
laoiatlon  So  long  as  we  have  redundant 
(onea  baaed  In  diverse  ways,  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  our  Assured  DesUuction  poten- 
tial will  remain  Immune  from  pre-emption. 
The  MX  BdasOe.  no  matter  how  it  is  based. 
wiU  not  substantially  add  to  the  overall  sur- 
vivabfUty  of  our  total  deterrent 

In  a  more  narrow  sense,  however,  sUo  vul- 
nerability can  become  a  significant  factor. 
Given  that  our  targeting  policy  currently 
'*■«»«»"'*■  an  appredaUe  element  of  surviv- 
ing, hypersonic,  hard-target  kill  capability, 
the  loas  of  our  ICBM  force  would  undercut 
our  policy  of  deterrence  baaed  on  PD-59.  In 
other  words,  to  the  extent  that  land-based 
ICEEMs  are  needed  not  simply  to  complicate 
Soviet  targeting,  but  also  to  implement  our 
deterrent  policy  of  counter-vailing  strikes, 
then  to  that  extent  their  vulnerability  is  a 
significant  factor  weakening  deterrence. 

The  question  which  arises,  of  course.  Is 
whether  dlos  are  now  vulnerable  to  any  sig- 
nlflant  degree,  whether  they  will  be  in  the 
future  if  not  now,  and  whether  the  MX  mis- 
sQe  can  offset  this. 

There  has  been  considerable  attention 
paid  to  the  factors  which  limit  the  oper- 
ational vulnerability  of  sUos  as  compared  to 
their  theoretical  vulnerability.  To  attack 
the  entire  VS.  land-based  ICBM  fleet,  the 
Soviets  would  need  to  be  assured  of  several 
thtaigz:  the  actual  reliability  of  each  missile 
launched  in  the  attack;  the  accuracy  of  each 
warhead  (as  compared  to  the  CEP);  the  ef- 
fects of  fratricide  and  bias;  and  the  degree 
to  irtiieh  such  split-second  timing  as  needed 
oould  in  fact  be  carried  off.  In  addition,  of 
course,  the  Soviets  would  need  to  be  en- 
sured that  we  would  not  either  launch  on 
attack  or  simply  respond  with  our  Assured 
Deslxuction  reserves  in  the  submarines. 

Of  these  many  factors,  most  attention  has 
been  paid  to  accuracy,  typically  as  measured 
by  CEP.  Many  people  are  familiar  with  the 
limits  of  CEP— the  fact  that  it  measures  the 
Mm^mnt-»  within  which  one-half  of  warheads 
wHl  fall;  the  fact  that  it  assumes  a  random 
and  circular  distribution  of  shots  rather 
than  an  ovoid  distribution:  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  actual  Soviet  accuracies 
even  when  telemetry  Is  not  encrypted. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  accuracy  Is  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  problem  for  us,  even  if 
we  can't  t>e  sure  at  what  point  our  ICBM's 
do.  in  fact,  become  vulnerable.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that,  within  twenty  years,  the  problems 
of  inertial  guidance  will  have  been  overcome 
to  a  degree  that  will  make  any  known  loca- 
tion vulnerable  to  an  attack.  Even  if  that  is 
not  the  case  now,  it  will  be  the  case  sooner 
or  later.  One  reason  is  that  guidance  sys- 
tems will  no  longer  necessarily  be  inertial: 
we  will  see  the  adoption  of  such  things  as 
mid-course  self -correction. 

Thus,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  should  not 
under-state  the  issue  of  silo  vulnerability 
Just  as  we  should  not  over-state  It.  If  there 
is  no  "window  of  vulnerability"  in  1984,  that 
is  no  reason  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  silos  wUl  always  be  invulnera- 
ble. They  won't  be. 

The  question  is  how  we  handle  the  modest 
degree  of  vulnerability  with  which  we  are 
curr«itly  faced  and  the  massive  degree  of 
vulnerability  on  the  horizon. 

Quite  clearly,  the  BCX  missile  is  not  an  op- 
timal answer,  at  least  when  it  Is  based  in 
fixed  sUoa. 

First,  as  many  people  have  pointed  out, 
putting  MX  missiles  in  fixed  silos  will  only 
make  our  targets  more  attractive.  This  is 


particularly  the  case  as  we  draw  down  other 
mlsBiles.  leaving  the  MX  as  the  bulwark  of 
our  land-based  force.  Many  warheads  cm  few 
laundiers  is  not  the  way  to  ensure  stability. 
If  the  risk  is  not  substantial  now,  it  will  be 
at  some  point  in  the  future.  (Of  course,  by 
that  time,  we  may  put  the  MX  missiles  in 
some  other  basing  mode,  such  as  mobOe 
launchers.  But  this  won't  address  the  ques- 
tion of  vulnerability  over  the  near  and  mid 
term.) 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  even  if 
the  silos  will  remain  vulnerable,  deployment 
of  the  MX  will  ntmetheless  give  us  a  net  in- 
crease of  surviving  counter-force  assets  after 
an  attack.  In  other  words,  because  we  are 
adding  1,000  warheads  to  the  arsenal,  we 
presumably  get  a  higher  level  of  warheads 
which  survive  unless  an  attack  is  totally  and 
100  percent  successful. 

Given  that  no  attack  scheme  can  be  100 
percent  successful  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  question  Is  whether  the  net  increment  is 
significant,  and  whether  we  can  get  the 
same  net  increment  by  other  means. 

Deployment  of  100  MX  missiles  means  the 
dismantling  of  100  Minuteman  n  missiles. 
The  result  Is  a  net  addition  to  our  arsenal  of 
900  warheads.  Assuming  that  the  Soviets 
can  destroy  50  percent  of  our  silos  (a  lower 
figure  than  claimed  by  DoD),  we  will  have  a 
net  surviving  increment  of  450  warheads— 
about  as  much  as  we  would  get  with  300 
Minuteman  Ills.  Assuming  that  they  can  de- 
stroy iW  percent  of  our  warheads— the 
figure  commonly  cited  in  worst-case  analy- 
ses—we vrill  have  a  net  siwiving  increment 
of  81  warheads.  For  this,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  pay  $16  billion,  hardly  an  attractive 
apXion. 

If  we  later  were  to  decide  to  go  mobUe 
with  our  MX  missiles  in  order  to  enhance 
survivability,  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
very  problems  that  have  crippled  this  pro- 
gram from  the  outset.  The  massive  size  of 
the  MX  makes  it  difficult  to  find  an  accept- 
able basing  scheme  which  relies  on  mobility 
or  concealment. 

To  summarize:  The  BfX  missile,  no  matter 
how  deployed  over  the  next  few  years,  will 
not  substantially  add  to  the  deterrent  effect 
when  measured  in  terms  of  net  surviving 
warheads.  Although  it  will  add  an  incre- 
ment, this  increment  is  not  so  large  as  to 
represent  a  major  addition.  The  CBO,  in 
fact,  has  estimated  that  the  deployment  of 
100  MX  missQes  would  contribute  only  3  to 
5  percent  of  surviving  hard-target  warheads 
by  1990,  and  1  percent  by  1996. 

In  terms  of  silo  vulnerability,  the  MX  is 
simply  not  a  convincing  requisite  of  our  se- 
curity. If  silo  vulnerability  is  far  less  than 
people  have  claimed,  the  MX  becomes  re- 
dundant. If  it  Is  as  bad  as  people  claim,  it 
adds  very  little.  If  the  situation  is  less  dras- 
tic now,  but  getting  worse— as  seems  to  be 
the  case— we  cannot  hope  for  the  MX  to 
contribute  very  much  l)eyond  the  end  of 
this  decade.  Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  deploying  the  NCX  in  silos  now  and 
redeplojring  it  differently  later,  for  its  huge 
size  makes  it  a  dinosaur  where  we  need  a 
new  and  adaptable  missUe. 

MX  deployment  must  be  justified,  in 
other  words,  on  different  groimds  than  its 
contribution  to  ICBM  invulnerability,  for  it 
is  foolish  to  spend  billions  in  order  to  obtain 
a  net  gain  of  81  warheads. 

D.  COUMTXarORCE  OPnOMS  AMD  THE  MX 

The  MX  missUe  Is  explicitly  a  hard-target 
killer.  Its  10  warheads,  7500  pounds  of 
throw-weight,  average  yield  (335  kilotons 
per  RV),  and  accuracy  make  it  suitable  for 
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„,„  ijumnnrtratwl    our  Urfetlns 
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The  o««iftU  Triad  currentlj  eontatna  an 
wftmitml  MM  warheads  If  the  entire 
Rcaau  etiatccic  modemlntlon  package 
toea  through,  this  number  will  grow  to  some 
I4.0M  iw  the  mld-lMOB.  Clearly.  In  other 
wv*.  our  AMired  Destruction  potential  i> 

huge.  „„,^^ 

Within  thte  aisenaL  aome  MM  weapona 
an  Ukely  to  aunrhre  a  Sortet  flrat  atrike  out 
of  the  blue,  a  number  which  will  grow  (by 
C80  eattmates)  to  MM  by  IMC.  Of  theae 
aurvMng  warheads,  aome  14M  would  cur- 
rently be  capable  of  hard-target  km.  al- 
thoutfi  not  all  would  have  the  rapid  re- 
MMoae  of  an  ICBIf.  In  fact,  the  wont  caae 
analyali  iimiati  that  afto-  suatainlng  a 
fint  atrtte.  we  would  have  somewhere  be- 
tween 7*  and  IM  aurvtving  hypersonic  hard- 
target  klllen.  TT"""**t  a  M  percent  rate  of 
dcatruetlon  in  our  land-baaed  ICSlIa. 

If  the  entire  Reagan  atrategic  package  ia 
approved  however,  the  number  of  aurviving 
haid-taiget  klllen  will  cUmb  frmn  14M 
today  to  MM  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and 
to  VTM  by  1M6.  Of  these,  at  least  laM  wlU 
be  Trident  n  <I>-«a).  which  have  aU  the  at- 
tributes of  land-baaed  hard-target  klUen: 
apeed.  accuracy,  yield,  and  quantity.  To  the 
extent  that  aeeure  C3I  with  aubmerged  aub- 
marinca  remaina  a  problem  we  muat  remem- 
ber that  any  element  of  the  Triad  ia  suscep- 
tible to  C3I  interruption. 

In  short,  there  is  Uttle  intrinsic  contribu- 
tion to  existing  or  future  counter-force  mis- 
aiona  which  ia  unique  to  the  MX  miaaile. 
Particularly  aince  we  enviaion  deploying 
only  IM  of  theae  miaalles.  the  amount  of 
added  counter-force  will  be  relatively  mini- 
mal. The  pRSomed  merits  of  the  land-based 
force  (command  and  control,  accuracy,  etc) 
win  be  obviated  by  the  I>-S.  so  there  la  UtUe 
oorapelling  reason  per  se  to  seek  an  BCX.  If 
m^mUfttw^  aaaeta  do  not  meet  requirements,  it 
ta  hard  to  argue  that  MX  will  add  enough  to 
matter.  If  existing  aaaeta  do  meet  require- 
menta.  then  the  addition  of  liX-partknilar- 
ly  in  combination  with  aU  the  other 
counter-force  weapons  coming  on  line— will 
give  ua  a  force  poature  so  menacing  as  to 
suinest  the  capability  for  a  first  strike. 

This  ptrint  has  not  been  sufficiently  ad- 
dressed by  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  The 
Commisaion  endorsea  the  I>-5.  the  Pershing 
U.  the  crutoe  mtrr"*-  and  the  MX  A  rough 
y,|iiiii«tin«  suggests  that  this  could  give  us. 
by  the  mid-lMOa.  a  force  of  aome  7SM  hard- 
target  kUlefs.  the  majority  of  which  are  hy- 
penonlc  While  a  decision  against  MX  will 
not  neeesnrily  reverse  this  trend.  It  will  at 
least  delay  it. 

Just  as  important,  if  one  does  not  accept 
the  arms  omtrol  arguments  in  favor  of  re- 
straining our  hard-target  killers,  the  fact  re- 
maiiM  that  we  can  obtain  the  same  capabil- 
ity by  other— and  cheaper— means. 

At  the  moment,  our  land-baaed  force  con- 
sists of  some  4M  Minuteman  Us  (with  one 
RV  apiece  at  1+  MT):  2M  Minuteman  Ills 
(with  three  RVs  at  175  KT):  and  3M  Min- 
uteman nis  recently  upgraded  (three  RVs 
at  3M  KT.  iriua  the  N8-W  guidance  aystem). 
The  upgraded  Minuteman  ma  repreaent  a 
respectable  land-based  counter-force  asset. 
If  more  Is  needed,  we  can  either  convert  the 
remaining  3M  Minuteman  Ills  to  larger 
warheads,  or  we  can  use  the  AIRS  guidance 
system  built  for  the  MX.  or  both.  Adoption 
of  the  AIRS  in  the  upgraded  Mlnutemans 


would  provide  Increased  accuracy  for  the  ex- 
isting MO  hard-target  killos.  Oooversian  of 
the  older  Minuteman  ma  could  add  aa 
mMiy  aa  7M  hard-target  kUlen  to  the  arse- 
nal—nearly aa  Boany  aa  adding  IM  MXa 
would  do. 

The  only  question  turns  on  whether  this 
could  be  aooomidished  as  quickly  or  for  the 
same  price  aa  building  MX.  Estimates  vary 
widely.  The  Air  Force  argues  that  it  wiU 
take  until  1M3  to  complete  total  conversion 
of  aU  Minuteman  IHs  to  the  upgraded  war- 
heads and  AIRS  guidance  seta.  Thia  con- 
traaU  with  a  completion  date  of  IMS  for  the 
MX.  Cost  aavinga  with  the  Minuteman 
option  WiU  be  roughly  M  bUlion. 

StUl  another  opUon.  of  course,  ia  almply  to 
forego  the  MX  altogether,  and  rely  on  the 
D-5  to  give  ua  added  counter-force  capablU- 
tiea  In  the  nUd-lMOa.  Thia  would  aave  aome 
$14-18  billion. 

Ultimately,  the  need  for  greater  prompt 
counter-force  dependa  on  any  number  of  as- 
sumptiona  about  the  dynamica  and  duration 
of  a  war  Involving  nuclear  weapons. 

It  ia  clear  that  our  reliance  on  Flexible 
Response  In  NATO  demands  a  degree  of 
counter-force  capabUity.  for  If  we  are  to  en- 
tertain the  notion  of  eocalation  with  flrat 
uae  to  deter  an  attack  ex  ante  or  atop  one  ex 
post,  we  must  have  a  degree  of  flexibility, 
and  It  should  be  rapidly  targetable.  That  is 
being  provided  by  the  EtvomiaaUea.  and  it  is 
already  provided  by  the  MO  upgraded  Min- 
uteman ms.  Indeed.  MX  could  be  a  detri- 
ment to  this  mission,  for  the  idea  ia  to  keep 
a  nuclear  uae  as  limited  as  poaalble.  Thia 
suggesU  putting  up  as  few  warheada  per 
launch  aa  passible.  Every  time  an  MX  lifts 
off,  ten  warheads  are  on  their  way— hardly 
a  "limited"  response. 

Just  as  clearly,  so  long  as  deterrence  of  an 
attack  on  this  country  demands  the  kinds  of 
options  envisioned  in  PD-59  and  its  prede- 
cessors, we  will  also  need  some  counter-force 
capabiUty.  But  again,  we  have  It. 

From  this  perspective.  It  Is  not  clear  why 
we  need  more.  Indeed,  the  only  rationale  I 
can  see  for  such  an  ambitious  program  as  Is 
contemplated  by  the  Reagan  administration 
Is  that  we  might  someday  wish  to  eliminate 
our  entire  land-based  arsenal,  and  rely  on 
the  D-5s  to  take  up  coverage  of  those  tar- 
geU  now  held  at  risk  by  Minuteman  Ills. 
Otherwise,  It  Is  not  clear  why  we  need  20 
Trident  boats,  each  deploying  24  missiles 
with  8-10  hard-target  killers  apiece.  Under 
these  conditions.  MX  deployment  becomes 
almost  meaningless. 

Only  if  there  Is  a  compelling  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  survivable  hard-target  force  is 
threatened  (as  It  might  be)  and  that  MX 
can  comi>ensate  (which  It  can't,  in  any  sig- 
nificant numben).  Is  there  a  counter-force 
rationale  for  MX. 

x.  AXiis  coimoL  Aim  thk  mx 
The  threat  of  bargaining  chips  has  been 
over-suted  by  both  sides  in  the  debate.  It  is 
not  clear  that  "chips"  always  work;  often, 
they  become  extraneous,  or  they  get  built 
by  both  sides.  But  It  Is  not  dear  on  the 
other  hand  how  bargaining  can  go  forward 
on  the  basis  of  moral  suasion  alone.  We 
must  be  willing  to  give  something  up  or  to 
threaten  some  negative  outcome  if  talks 
fail.  There  must  be  an  Incentive,  in  other 
words,  for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  Treaty. 
At  the  moment,  I  believe  that  the  strong- 
est case  which  might  be  made  for  the  MX 
relates  to  arms  control.  However,  even  this 
Is  not  a  conclusive  case. 

The  aim  of  arms  control  talks— whether 
SALT.  START.  Preeie,  or  BuUd-down— is  to 
get   both  sides  to  alter   their   plans  and 


modify  their  force  structure.  Partleularly 
when  we  face  the  praapect  of  deereasing 
crisis  stability  because  of  the  growth  of  RV- 
to-launcher  ratioa.  it  is  vital  that  force 
structure  be  altered.  From  thia  perapecUve. 
aa  the  Scowcroft  Commiaslon  pointed  out 
(echoing  an  earlier  criticism  by  Herbert  Sco- 
ville).  START  can  actually  make  the  sltua- 
Uon  worse,  not  better.  Reductions  to  the 
ratios  envisioned  by  the  President  will  actu- 
ally increase  the  numbo-  of  warheada  aimed 
at  each  land-baaed  alio,  making  a  flrat  atrike 
mon.  not  less,  feasilde. 

But  if  the  SovieU  an  to  agree  to  alter 
their  plans  and  their  force  atructun,  we 
muat  give  them  aome  incentive  to  do  ao.  One 
promlaing  path  is  suggested  both  by  the 
build-down  and  by  the  Midgetman  single- 
RV  concept.  But  the  underlying  rationale 
behind  these  refleeu  a  uniquely  American 
view  of  deterrence  and  stability.  We  cannot 
anticipate  that  the  SovleU  will  come  to 
Shan  it,  for  then  Is  nothing  empirically 
compelling  about  our  views.  Their  own 
views  on  deterr«ice  are  Just  as  logical,  and 
Just  as  ethereal  as  well.  If  they  are  to  agree 
with  ua  on' a  given  propoaal.  it  must  be  for 
their  own  reasons,  not  ours. 

In  this  respect,  deployment  of  the  MX— 
our  first  missile  capable  of  matching  the 
SS-18  In  capability— may  play  a  role.  If  we 
can  convince  the  SovieU  that  a  substantial 
porUon  of  their  hardened  targeU  an  at 
risk,  they  may  begin  to  think  about  de- 
MIRVIng.  As  Scowcroft  argues,  the  Midget- 
man  idea  Is  something  we  should  adopt  uni- 
laterally, regardleaa  of  Soviet  attitudea.  but 
the  MX  is  the  lever  needed  to  force  them 
out  of  their  silos  and  Into  a  mobOe/midget 
system. 

Even  this  argument,  however,  is  not  clear- 
ly compelling.  In  the  first  place,  as  argued 
earlier,  the  net  contribution  of  MX  to  oiu- 
hard-target  capability  is  nlaUvely  small.  If 
they  aren't  convinced  by  Minuteman  Ills 
and— more  Importantly— by  the  upcoming 
Pershing  lU  and  Trident  Us,  then  MX  Is 
unlikely  to  do  the  trick. 

Just  as  Important,  it  is  not  obvious  that 
the  only  answer  for  the  Soviets  to  sUo  vul- 
nerability is  adoption  of  a  mobile  single-RV 
system.  Ballistic  missile  defense  is  one  possi- 
ble answer,  and  it  Is  compatible  with  Soviet 
doctrine.  The  adoption  of  a  launch-on-wam- 
ing  posture  is  another  answer,  as  is  simply 
building  more  missiles.  Moreover,  It  Is  not 
clear  that  the  Soviets  can  confidently  un- 
dertake Midgetman  technology.  One  of  the 
reasons  their  mlasUes.  warheads,  and  every- 
thing else  are  so  big  Is  that  they  lack  the 
technology  to  make  things  smaU.  This  is 
changing,  but  it  is  still  a  factor.  So  even  if 
we  deploy  MX.  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a 
Soviet  decision  to  de-KCIRV  will  foUow. 

In  addition,  we  must  ask  ourselves  Just 
how  the  MX  can  be  made  compatible  with 
the  idea  behind  a  build-down.  The  very 
genius  of  the  build-down  is  that  It  provides 
the  strongest  poaalble  diaincentive  againat 
the  adoption  of  multiple  warhead  ayatems. 
Every  warhead  deployed  meana  two  an  de- 
stroyed. That  should  move  us  into  single-RV 
systems,  in  order  to  preserve  the  greatest 
number  of  launchen  and  aim  points  poaal- 
ble. If  we  deploy  MX  befon  a  build-down 
takes  place,  we  must  wonder  whether  the 
SovieU  will  view  the  proposal  seriously.  If 
we  deploy  MX  after  a  build-down  goes  Into 
effect,  we  shoot  ourselves  In  the  foot. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Scowcroft 
recommendaUons  Is  to  give  us  the  ability  to 
flexibly  adapt  and  shift  our  options  as  cir- 
cumatancea  change  over  time.  In  thia  re- 
spect, the  deployment  of  100  MX  mlaailea  ia 


as  a  — itwiiwin"  not  a  mazlmuBL  Flexi- 
bility la  ioeri.  but  not  if  It  maans  the  ftasi- 
bllity  of  a  lemming  to  leap  over  the  dUf 
sooner  rath*r  than  later.  Tbe  MX  ooooept— 
the  basic  idea  underiytag  tbe  missile 
design-is  lAcreasingly  otaotote.  lU  deidoy- 
ment  is  incnasingly  as  daateraus  to  us  as  to 
the  Soviets^  lU  value  as  an  arms  ooatnd 
chip  is  entkely  dependent  on  our  wflUng- 
nesB  to  dismantle  it,  something  which  la  not 
clear. 

Finally,  it  ia  argued  that  we  can  uae  the 
MX  aa  a  hedge  againat  Soviet  ABM  deidoy- 
ment  or  aa  a  meana  to  laimA  iteilitea  in 
the  event  oun  go  down  doitag  a  war.  The 
baaie  rmtioiaae.  of  oourae.  ia  that  tbe  great 
throw-weight  of  tbe  MX  repnsenU  a 
unique  asset  in  terms  of  ftextbillty  adapting 
to  futun  dtcumstanoes.  That  is  quite  possi- 
bly the  ess*.  Early  adoption  of  the  MX  as 
an  armed  ftnd  deployed  mtaOe.  however, 
doea  nothing  to  aaaiat  with  either  of  these 
optlona.  It  only  compUcatea  their  poaalble 
utility. 

The  SALT  counting  rulea  an  quite  apedf - 
le.  Once  a  D*iasile  is  tested  with  warheads,  it 
is  counted  gs  a  miaaile  with  warheada.  We 
an  permitted  one  test  under  the  terms  of 
SALT  n.  It  we  use  it  on  tbe  MX.  we  not 
only  make  it  difficult  to  test  a  Midgetman. 
we  also  enaun  that  any  futun  MX  booster 
loaded  with  satellites  will  be  counted  as  a 

If  we  an  concerned  with  the  poaalbility  of 
a  break-out  from  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  if  we 
want  throw-weight  to  overoome  that,  we 
muat  aak  ouraelvea  when  such  a  break-out  is 
likely  to  oceur.  If  it  is  In  the  very  near  term, 
then  we  sfapuldnt  be  stopping  at  IM  MX 
mlssUes.  If  It  is  in  the  longer  term,  then  we 
will  have  the  capability  in  the  D-8s  to  over- 
come such  a  threat.  Consequently,  the  ABM 
penetration  argummt  remains  unperauasive 
for  the  mommt.  To  deploy  MX  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  threat  is  to  lock  ourselves  into  a 
misaUe  whWh  we  would— at  beet— think  of  aa 
only  a  aupplement  to  our  main  fleet  of 
Midgetman*.  The  MX  ia  alated  to  aerve  the 
aame  role  In  the  futun  that  the  Titana 
aerved  unta  today— a  big  miaaile  to  aupple- 
ment our  ohief  system.  lU  role  is  at  best 
auxiliary,  which  is  pertiaps  why  It  is 
thought  of  as  a  potential  bargaining  chip. 
But  the  hgsards  of  deployment  appear  to 
outweigh  any  gain. 

All  other  reasons  offered  for  deploymmt 
reduce  to  Intangibles— national  will,  reassur- 
ance of  the  allies,  novelty,  and  ao  forth. 
None  of  these  seems  specific  enough  to  Jus- 
tify expending  an  additional  $14-18  billion 
for  a  ayaton  which  by  all  admiaaion  has 
only  a  marginal  role  to  play  in  the  force 
poatun  of  the  futun. 

m.  SomuutT  AMD  CoscLtniom 
The  dedgion  to  deploy  a  major  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  system  is  one  of  the 
weightiest  any  nation  can  undertake.  The 
potential  death  and  destnictiveneas  con- 
tained in  Just  one  nuclear  warhead  ia 
beyond  nonnal  human  compnhenaion.  It  ia 
quite  dear  that  ao  long  aa  we  muat  nly  on  a 
policy  of  deterrence,  we  will  oocaaionally 
need  to  upgrade  our  weapona  or  reorient 
our  force  poature.  It  la  also  clear  that  we 
can  never  r^ly  know,  with  any  adentific 
predaion.  whether  a  given  dqtioyment  will 
aerve  to  deter  war  or  to  make  it  mon  likely. 
The  aubjed  of  atrategic  nudear  weaponry  ia 
fraught  with  both  hl^  uncertainty  and 
high  riak.  a  lethal  combination  for  the 
person  aet  on  rational  dedaion-maklng. 
That  la  wfcQr  it  makea  conaiderable  aenae  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  those  who 


argue  for  a  given  deployment.  After  all.  one 
can  aigue.  if  redundancy  is  what  aervea  to 
make  a  nudear  war  unwtnnable— if  it  under- 
wrttaa  detorenoe— then  redundancy  ia  at 
worst  only  a  waate  of  money  but  at  beat  a 
atep  which  can  ke^  the  nuclear  peace. 

Ultimately,  of  oourae,  any  audi  decision 
must  be  based  on  a  combination  of  tangible 
and  intangible  faeton.  It  Is  not  enough 
aimitly  to  aaaeas  warhead  effecU  or  to  ex- 
trapolate survival  rates  among  ICBM  fields. 
Juat  aa  it  ia  not  enough  almply  to  engage  in 
the  metaphysica  of  extended  discussiona  of 
deterrence.  No  one  approach  is  likely  to  oon- 
tabi  the  fruiU  of  an  answer  which  is  com- 
plete and  demonstrable. 

tA  heart,  everyone  of  us  who  votes  on  this 
laaue  muat  be  aatiafied  that,  after  extenaive 
inquiry  along  as  many  llnea  as  possible,  he 
or  she  is  satisfied  that  the  best  effort  possi- 
ble has  been  made.  This  is  not  a  decision  on 
irtiieh  we  can  comfort  ouraelvea  by  mentally 
passing  the  budt.  wheUier  to  peace  activlsU 
or  to  the  Defense  Department  All  human 
knowledge  in  this  area  is  imperfect;  no  one 
can  9eak  authoritatively  about  what  is 
Ukely  to  deter  a  nudear  war,  or  what  such  a 
war  would  look  like  if  it  were  to  occur.  We 
have— for  which  we  should  all  thank  God 
every  day— no  real  experience  on  which  to 
draw. 

So  I  am  painfuUy  aware  that  my  decision 
must  of  necessity  be  based  on  incomplete  in- 
formation and  on  much  reflection  about 
things  which  are  ultimately  as  much  etheral 
as  they  an  physical.  We  aU  face  the  same 

But  having  reviewed  as  many  lines  of  in- 
quiry as  possible— the  contribution  of  this 
missile  system  to  our  security,  no  matter 
whether  measured  by  megaUmnage,  surviv- 
abiUty.  capabiUty.  or  bargaining  worth— I 
find  that  I  cannot  sustain  a  vote  in  lU  favor. 
The  economic  eosU  alone  an  enormous— far 
less  than  we  might  have  faced  before,  but 
huge  nonetheless.  The  potential  poUcy  cosU 
an  hi^.  And  the  contjibutlon  to  our  secu- 
rity seons  ultimately  to  be  based  as  much 
on  faith  as  on  evidence.  I  therefore  find 
that  I  must  vote  against  this  Resolution  of 
ApprovaL 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Vx.  President,  the 
Senate  once  again  <»nfronts  an  issue 
with  two  very  different  levels  of  analy- 
sis—on the  one  hand  we  have  the  tech- 
nical merits  and  demerits  of  the  MX 
missUe.  Is  it  militarily  Justified?  Is  it 
required  for  deterrence?  Does  it  close, 
open,  or  shatter  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability? These  questions  and  many 
more  have  haunted  the  MX  since  its 
inception  making  it  the  most  contro- 
versial wemwns  pnxnirement  issue  of 
our  time. 

Senate  debate  has  focused  very  capa- 
bly on  these  technical,  strategic  ques- 
tions. These  issues  are  critical,  but 
they  are  not  determinative  in  my 
mind.  The  determinative  issues  is  the 
political  aspect,  which  is  less  tangible, 
yet  even  more  crucial  to  our  decision 
today— in  a  word,  I  am  talking  about 
commitment,  the  commitment  of  this 
administration  and  President  Reagan 
himself  to  the  cause  of  arms  (»ntrol. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  (»nsider  the 
arms  race  in  land-based  strategic  mis- 
siles. The  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty, 
which  placed  an  effective  lid  on  that 
race,  has  been  condemned  by  this  ad- 
ministration  as  fatally   flawed.   The 


treaty's  slender  hold  on  the  surging 
ICBM  arms  race  depends  on  both  sides 
observing  these  limits  voluntarily  and 
informally.  The  Scowcroft  C<HnmJs- 
slon  calls  for  the  MX  to  be  deployed 
and  it  asks  for  a  new,  single-warhead 
missile  as  welL  These  two  new  missiles 
would  violate  SALT  n.  On  the  Soviet 
side,  the  picture  is  even  worse.  The 
SS-24,  a  solid-fueled  counterpart  to 
the  MX  has  been  tested  and  can  be  de- 
ployed, if  the  Soviets  so  ch(Kwe,  before 
the  first  MX  would  be  placed  In  a  Min- 
uteman ni  silo.  The  Soviet's  ability  to 
quickly  develop  and  deploy  SS-25's. 
SS-26's,  SS-27's.  and  SS-28's  in  re- 
sponse to  futiu%  UJ5.  missUes  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  U.S.  ratification  of 
SALT  n  could  restnie  both  nations 
from  that  arms  spiral,  but  that  option 
is  rejected  by  the  President. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  sets  out  the 
larger  dimensions  of  the  administra- 
tion's nudear-weapons  program.  With- 
out a  new  arms-<x>ntrol  treaty, 'the 
U.S.-warhead  investory  will  increase 
from  9,000  to  14.000  in  the  1990's. 
That  includes  1,000  MX  warheads,  a 
number  of  single-warhead  Midgetman 
missiles,  a  fleet  of  20  Trident  subma- 
rines each  with  24  launching  tubes  for 
multiple-warhead  missiles.  100  new  B- 
IB  bombers,  132  new  advanced  tech- 
nology bombers,  about  3,200  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  and  about 
400  nuclear  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. If  the  Soviets  respond  with  more 
warheads  and  missiles,  then  the  De- 
fense Department  reportedly  wants  an 
inherent  growth  potential  in  these 
new  systems  to  counter  Soviet  irespon- 
sive  actions.  This  is  the  administra- 
tion's recipe  for  an  unrestrained  build- 
up of  nuclear  weapons.  The  role  of 
arms  control  i^ipears  to  be  no  more 
than  another  device  to  help  achieve 
nuclear  superiority. 

The  President  says  he  wants  the  MX 
as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  Geneva 
arms-control  negotiations.  His  essay  in 
the  Washington  Post  said  it  clearly: 
"At  stake  is  the  future  of  arms  reduc- 
tions." He  has  asked  for  bipartisan 
support  so  that  he  can  use  the  MX  to 
bargain  for  arms  control  with  the  So- 
viets. 

This  raises  the  central  question  of 
this  debate.  If  the  Congress  gives  the 
President  the  MX.  will  he  give  us  a 
real  effort  to  negotiate  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  This  is  the 
question  of  personal  and  political  com- 
mitment to  arms  (X>ntrol. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
wrestled  with  this  difficult  and  deli- 
cate question  for  over  2  years.  This 
MX  vote  requires  that  I  reach  a  firm 
judgment.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the 
President's  record. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  Presi- 
dent's ardent  campaign  against  SALT 

n. 
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TO  Ocnenk  the  President  has  amt 
Oen.  M  Rowney.  a  man  whose  vlewi 
on  the  SovteU  and  on  the  utility  of  ne- 
gottatlou  with  them  are  negative  at 
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The  President  began  with  two  nego- 
tiating [wtH*«"*«  for  Geneva,  both  gen- 
oated  under  Intense  iMreasure  fran 
our  European  allies  and  the  American 
nuelear-freew  movement.  Initially, 
they  were  Judged  to  be  worthwhile 
gtatttng  points  for  the  ivooess  of  nego- 
tiation. Tet  they  soon  became  the  bul- 
wark bdilnd  which  our  negotiators  en- 
trenched themselves.  A  second  round 
of  UjB.  proposals  is  now  in  process,  but 
tM^i  there  is  a  stalemate  in  Geneva. 
The  fault  is  not  all  ours,  but  this  ad- 
ministration has  cast  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  in  such  a  ctmfronta- 
tlonal  mold  that  the  Geneva  talks  are 
froaen  by  mutual  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. 

The  arms  control  record  of  the 
President  goes  <m. 

Two  signed  arms  control  treaties 
with  the  Soviets,  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Exidosions  Treaty  and  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  only  need  the  admin- 
istratJMi'f  endorsonent  to  go  through 
the  Senate  for  successful  ratification. 

TfwtfK'*.  the  administration  wants  to 
ranegotiate  the  verlfk»tl<»i  provisions. 

The  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adel- 
mffn  was  a  littter  blow  to  the  cause  of 
arms  controL  I  opposed  that  nomina- 
tiim  because  Ambassador  Adelman.  in 
my  view,  did  not  have  the  professional 
stature  or  the  peratHial  commitment  to 
arms  control  required  by  an  ACDA  Di- 
rector. After  his  confirmation,  he  told 
me  that  I  would  soon  regret  my  vote. 

Dr.  Adelman's  first  appearance 
before  the  committee  only  served  to 
conflrm  my  doubts  about  this  adminis- 
tration. The  subject  was  the  militari- 
sation of  space  with  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapcms.  Dr.  Adelman  Indi- 
cated that  the  administration  is  un- 
willing to  seek  an  agreement  forestall- 
ing an  antisatelllte— ASAT— arms  race. 
He  rejected  an  ASAT  test  ban  for  fear 
it  would  impinge  on  the  development 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  outer-space 
missOe  defense  system.  The  problem 
with  that  no  arms-control  plan  is  it 
would  leave  the  Soviets  free  to  perfect 
and  pursue  new  ASAT  systems  too. 
Without  an  agreement,  an  era  of  com- 
petition of  qmce  weaponry  wiU  be 
launched  and  the  erosion  of  national 
security  of  both  sides  wiU  escalate. 
Once  again,  the  administration  advo- 
cates buQdup  first— arms  control 
second;  even  in  outer  space  and  even 
when  the  Nation's  electrtmic  eyes  may 
be  at  risk. 

And  ASATs  are  Just  the  beginning— 
the  Presidoit  has  unveiled  an  enor- 
mous research  and  development  effort 
to  build  a  massive  space-based  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles— a  program 
which  will  cost  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  launch  still  another  arena  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  arms  race. 


At  the  start  of  World  War  n.  when 
most  of  our  battleships  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  devasUtlng  preemptive 
air  strike,  our  force  planners  had  a  rel- 
atively easy  task  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  many  new  batUeships  would 
be  required  to  defeat  the  Japanese. 
The  answer  was  easy.  Predominance 
wotild  be  determined  by  the  force 
having  one  battieship  left  at  the  end 
of  the  war  after  all  the  ones  on  the 
other  side  had  been  sunk.  The  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  has  ren- 
dered that  sort  of  who  is  king-of-the- 
mountain  warfare  obsolete.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration's  arms-con- 
trol policy  is  still  directed  toward  de- 
termining the  winner  of  World  War 
in.  Who  will  be  the  side  with  the  most 
number  of  missiles  available  after  the 
requisite  number  of  strikes  and  retali- 
atory strikes  have  exhausted  the  other 
side's  arsenal?  But  who  will  be  left  to 
post  the  final  score  and  declare  the 
winner? 

I  think  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion is  all  too  clear.  I  cannot  support 
the  BflX  missile  program.  I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  now,  after  so  many 
blows  to  arms  control,  that  the  Presi- 
dent truly  seeks  to  change  course.  The 
MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  arms-control  agenda  is 
not  there.  I  will  vote  "No." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
yesterday  on  the  floor,  this  issue  of 
the  deployment  of  the  BCX  missile  pre- 
sents many  of  us  with  a  dilemma. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
this  missile  as  a  logical  and  defensible 
step  in  our  national  security  effort. 

But  for  Just  as  long  a  time.  I  have 
maintained  that  the  basing  mode  for 
this  missile  must  be  mobile  or  decep- 
tive. To  make  this  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  only  to  place  the 
missile  in  the  totally  vulnerable,  pre- 
cisely targeted  Minuteman  silos,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  an  unacceptable 
proposal. 

Yesterday.  I  attempted  to  send  that 
message  once  again  to  the  President.  I 
proposed,  and  we  voted  upon,  a  motion 
to  delay  spending  money  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  MX  missile  until  the 
President  could  offer  us  a  basing  mode 
that  is  either  deceptive  or  mobile.  The 
motion  was  tabled  by  a  59  to  35  vote. 
So  today,  the  Senate  is  faced  with 
the  final  vote  on  this  Issue.  It  is  take- 
it-or-leave-it  day  for  MX.  It  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  have  concluded 
that  I  must  cast  my  vote  against  this 
resolution. 

Debate  has  certainly  been  full  on 
this  issue,  and  in  recent  weeks  the  ad- 
ministration has  given  indication 
through  its  statements  on  the  direc- 
tion it  may  now  take  in  arms-limita- 
tion talks,  and  through  its  statements 
on  the  build-down  approach  to  arms 
reduction,  that  its  commitment  to 
T^i^Ung  progress  in  this  areas  is  a  real 
one. 


These  recent  statements  have  caused 
some  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congreas  to  embrace  the  MX  proposal 
before  us.  albeit  with  some  reluctance. 
But  the  wlsdmn  of  putting  these  mis- 
sUes  in  vulnerable  sflos  has  been  ques- 
tioned even  by  those  who  have  come 
to  support  it  in  the  end. 

Let  me  quote  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Town,  an 
November  2. 1981: 

By  stuffins  the  ICX's  Into  fixed  sUos,  we 
are  crMtIng  Just  to  many  more  sltUnc  ducks 
for  the  Ruaalsns  to  shoot  at  *  *  * 

And  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberg- 
er, on  January  6. 1981: 

I  would  feel  that  almply  puttinc  into  ezist- 
ins  alios  would  not  answer  two  or  three  of 
the  ooocema  that  I  have  *  *  * 

Mr.  President,  we  have  rejected  the 
racetrack  proposal  of  President 
Carter,  the  superhardened  silo  propos- 
al of  Mr.  Reagan,  the  dense  iMUdi  de- 
ployment of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. We  have  sent  the  missile  back  to 
the  White  House  and  asked  for  a 
better  proposal  than  any  of  those. 

We  have  received,  from  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission,  a  costiy  proposal,  as 
ttad  as.  or  worse  than,  any  of  them.  It 
is  a  proposal  that  says:  put  the  MX 
where  everyone  knows  where  it  is.  and 
where  it  cannot  be  protected,  or  do  not 
build  it  at  all. 

That  is  our  choice  today.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate one,  unfortunately  limited. 

With  a  mobUe  or  deceptive-basing 
mode.  I  could  support  construction  of 
this  missile. 

With  the  basing  mode  presented  to 
us  today.  I  caimot  do  so,  and  will  cast 
my  vote  against  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Let  me  say,  as  I  calculate  the 
time,  the  rest  of  the  time  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr. 

Hattisld.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Iifr.  President,  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  explain  why  I  will  cast 
my  vote  in  opposition  to  further  fund- 
ing for  the  MX  missile. 

I  have  given  this  question  careful 
scrutiny.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  hear  from  all  sides  on  the 
proposal  which  was  put  forward  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  and  en- 
dorsed enthusiastically  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  end  I  found  all  of  the  ar- 
guments for  deployment  of  100  MX 
missiles  in  Minuteman  silos  impersua- 
sive. 

Let  me  first  address  the  question  of 
the  military  utility  of  this  deployment. 
We  would  be  adding  a  net  700  war- 


heads to  #ur  ICBM  force.  With  these 
additional  wartieads  wc  oould  dertroy 
almost  Vbk  entire  Soviet  8S-18  force  in 
a  flrst  strike.  But  given  that  the 
United  Skates  would  never  employ 
these  weapons  in  a  iveempUve  strike, 
what  would  we  be  adding  to  our  deter- 
rent second-strike  Uaott 

There  the  answer  does  not  appear  in 
dlQDUte.  A  coordinated  attack  by  20 
Soviet  S8>18's  would  leave  somewhere 
betwem  10  and  80  sunriving  MX  war- 
heads in  i^  latter  I980's  acoMdlng  to 
the  Air  Fbroe's  own  calculations  The 
Soviets  would  not  have  to  retarget  a 
single  miskOe  to  carry  out  this  attack. 
All  we  would  be  doing  is  providing 
more  lucrative  targets  for  the  Soviets, 
and  targets  which  the  Soviets  ml^t 
be  tempted  to  preempt  given  the 
damage  the  MX  missiles  oould  wreak 
if  we  got  the  chance  to  use  them. 

Both  sides  can  deal  with  this  fright- 
ening calculus  by  adopting  a  launch  on 
warning  policy.  This  seems  to  me  an 
almost  in«vitable  result  of  our  deploy- 
ing MX.  This  will  bring  us  one  step 
closer  to  the  possibility  of  war  by  com- 
puter error.  We  will  truly  then  live  in 
a  world  of  the  hair  tiigger. 

Is  this  worth  $20  billion,  evedally 
when  we  have  better  alternatives 
available?  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  sinde  Trident  submarine,  cost- 
ing $3  billion  including  its  ctnnplement 
of  missiles,  would  add  far  more  surviv- 
ing warheads  than  the  entire  MX  de- 
ployment, and  by  1989  these  warheads 
could  have  the  same  hard-target  kill 
capability  as  MX. 

We  are  today  engaged  in  a  massive 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
with  MX  and  Midgetman.  B-1  and 
Stealth.  ALCM-B  and  ALCM-C,  Tri- 
dent I  and  Trident  H.  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  hopefully  the  small  sub- 
marine recommended  by  the  Scow- 
croft Commission,  and  improvements 
in  our  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications. Senator  Nomi  asked  the 
Joint  Chiefs  during  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  wheth- 
er they  had  calculated  if  all  of  this 
would  fit  imder  a  defense  budget  grow- 
ing 5  pereent  a  year  in  real  terms  in 
the  next  decade.  The  answer  was  that 
they  had  not  looked  at  growth  rates 
this  low.  To  his  credit  General  Meyer, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  did  express 
concern  that  our  conventional  forces 
oould  be  adversely  affected  by  pursu- 
ing all  of  these  strategic  programs. 

I  honestly  believe  that  5  percent  real 
growth  is  the  highest  level  of  defense 
spending  this  country  will  see  in  the 
next  decade.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
make  choices  among  strategic  systems 
and  choices  about  strategic  versus  con- 
ventional knodemisation.  And  of  all  of 
our  proposed  strategic  programs,  the 
one  which  is  most  marginal  is  MX.  If 
we  do  not  cancel  MX  today,  we  will  all 
see  this  120  billion  expenditure  eat 
into  the  muscle  of  our  defense  mod- 
emizatioii  tomorrow. 


Now  I  suspect  this  assessment  of 
yac*  cost  effectiveness  is  actually 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
wiU  vote  for  MX.  But  the  claim  is  that 
other  factors  are  involved  in  this  deci- 
sion, questions  of  national  will  and 
arms  control  leverage.  It  is  argued 
that  MX  is  an  essential  bargaining 
chip  in  our  START  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  and  that  we  have  to  deploy 
a  missUe  which  our  last  four  Presi- 
dents and  our  last  four  Secretaries  of 
Defense  have  favored. 

I  cannot  agree.  MX  is  our  least  effec- 
tive bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviets. 
MX  deployment  will  not  require  an  ad- 
ditional ruble  of  Soviet  defense  ex- 
penditures. The  BCinuteman  silos  are 
already  targeted.  The  Soviets  are  far 
more  ocmoemed  about  our  cruise  mis- 
sile. Stealth  bomber,  and  Trident  n 
missile  programs.  These  will  provide 
more  than  adequate  bargaining  lever- 
age in  any  arms  control  negotiation. 

As  for  the  question  of  political  will,  I 
ask  how  much  political  will  can  we 
afford?  We  do  not  need  to  make  bad 
decisions  simply  for  the  sake  of 
making  decisions.  Why  not  for  a 
change  make  a  good  decision— a  deci- 
sion to  cancel  a  missile  which  never 
found  a  survivable  home? 

The  Soviets  know  about  all  the 
other  strategic  and  conventional  pro- 
grams that  we  have  underway.  A  deci- 
sion to  stop  MX  is  not  going  to  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  budget  ceilings  we  al- 
located for  defense  in  our  budget  reso- 
lution last  week.  It  will  simply  be  a  de- 
cision to  reallocate  those  defense  re- 
sources more  effectively.  The  Soviets 
will  know  that.  Our  allies  will  know 
that.  We  will  know  that. 

The  choice  we  face  seems  clear  to 
me.  ICX  has  become  a  symbol  of  what 
is  wrong  with  our  defense  planning. 
We  are  simply  not  able  to  give  up  on 
bad  ideas.  Today  we  have  a  chance  to 
change  that  and  to  vote  for  a  bit  of  ra- 
tionality in  our  defense  program.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
voting  today  to  kill  the  MX,  and  in  the 
f  utiure  to  keep  it  dead. 

In  the  novel  1984  by  George  Orwell, 
the  ministry  of  truth  uses  the  official 
doctrine  of  doublethink  to  justify  the 
three  official  slogans  of  the  party, 
"War  is  Peace,"  "Freedom  is  Slavery," 
and  "Ignorance  is  Strength."  In  the 
May  24  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
President  Reagan  wrote,  "...  a  vote 
for  the  MX  is  a  vote  for  what  all  of  us 
want  for  our  country  and  for  posteri- 
ty—peace, security,  significant  arms 
reductions,  and  an  end  to  nuclear 
horror."  The  obvious  conclusion,  for 
me  at  least,  is  that  Orwell's  principle 
of  doublethink  has  taken  root  a  full 
year  before  he  expected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  here  and  is 
m^»Tig  a  calculation  on  the  time  ttiat 
does  remain  available.  If  the  Chair 
would  indulge  us  Just  a  moment. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  Senator 
from  ^^Hsconsin  has  been  able  to  finish 
his  other  mission  now  and  is  back  here 
and.  of  course,  he  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  time  for  the  opponents. 

How  much  time  does  the  proponents 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  measure  have  20 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Soiator  from  Geor- 
gia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  my 
colleague  from  MississippL  I  will  try 
not  to  take  all  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

MX— THE  MEAK  TEHM  AMD  THK  LOHG  TKKII 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
released  its  report  on  April  11,  1983, 
with  their  three  major  recommenda- 
tions: The  immediate  deployment  of 
the  BCX  missile  in  existing  sUos,  the 
longer  term  development  of  a  small 
single-warhead  ICBM,  and  a  new  de- 
parture in  arms  control  by  shifting  the 
focus  from  launchers  to  warheads  in 
an  effort  to  deemphasize  multiple  war- 
head missiles.  In  addition,  they  recom- 
mended research  on  a  small  subma- 
rine, a  recommendation  which  may  be 
of  growing  importance  in  the  years 
ahead.  On  April  19,  the  President  pub- 
licly endorsed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  and  provided  the  ap- 
propriate reports  as  requested  by  Con- 
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The  Scowcroft  Commission  direcUy 
linked  the  MX  decision  to  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  arms  control  con- 
siderations. I  believe  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  link  be  preserved  both  in 
theory  and  in  reality,  in  Congress  and 
in  the  administration. 

Mt.  President,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission has  recommended  a  near-term 
step— producing  the  MX  a  multiple- 
warhead  land-based  missile,  and  de- 
ploying it  in  fixed  silos— which  is  in- 
consistent with  their  long-term  arms 
control  recommendations— moving 
away  from  large  fixed,  MIRV'd  land- 
based  missiles  on  both  sides. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  for  a  long  time  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  destabilizing  effect 
of  basing  a  prompt,  hard-target  kill 
weapon  in  a  vulnerable  basing  mode 
are  given  two  Justifications  for  this 
recommendation  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission: 

First,  "Our  bombers  and  ICBM's  are 
more  survivable  together  against 
Soviet  attack  then  either  would  be 
alone."  The  Scowcroft  Commission 
generally  explains  that  the  Soviets 
have  two  attack  options:  Try  to  de- 
stroy all  our  forces  at  the  same  time  or 
try  to  destroy  primarily  our  bombers 
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ftataL  If  they  tne  the  flnt  option,  we 
wmM  have  enoush  irarnlnt  for  our 
boinben  to  eaeape.  If  they  uie  the 
aeeond  option.  «e  would  have  enough 
waning  for  our  ICBBTs  to  be 
iMindied  after  the  impact  of  the  first 
Soviet  weapon. 

Second,  the  hope  that  by  moving 
forwaid  with  the  MX  the  Soviets  wiU 
begin  to  be  concerned  about  their  own 
BTOwliw  land-baaed  missile  vulnnabil- 
Ity  and  thus  be  willing  to  reach  an 
anus  control  agreement  that  moves 
away  from  heavy  reliance  on  large 
MIRVd  land-based  systems. 
tamMar  must  ■aooams  nmicATioira 
I  believe  that  it  is  essentlsl  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Congress  to  recog- 
niw  the  full  implications  of  the  Scow- 
croft  report- 
First,  the  Soviets  threaten  our  land- 
based  systems. 

Second,  the  MX  will  begin  to  threat- 
en Soviet  land-based  systems. 

Third,  both  sides  are  invariably 
moving  to  a  prmnpter  launch  of  land- 
based  systems. 

Anirth.  both  sides  should  endeavor 
to  move  away  from  this  position  in 
both  arms  nmtrol  agreements  and 
strategic  programs. 

Fifth,  the  MX  deployment  though 
incutfiatent  with  the  long-term  goal 
wHl  ivovide  the  short-term  Incentive 
to  the  Soviets  to  reverse  their  course 
and  move  in  the  directicm  of  stability. 
Mr.  President.  I  can  accept  this 
logic,  but  (mly  if  I  am  convinced  and 
remain  convinced  that  the  President 
thoroughly  understands  the  implica- 
tions  of  the  Scowcrof t  report  and  also 
understands  that  the  MX  deployment 
is  Inoonsistait  with  the  long-term  goal 
of  the  Commissimi— de-MIRVing  to 
bring  about  a  more  balanced  ratio  be- 
tween warheads  and  targets  and 
reduce  the  inexorable  move  toward 
the  hair  trigger  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  these  con- 
cerns. Senatms  Cobbh.  Pbtct,  and  I 
wrote  the  President  to  ascertain  his 
poBonal  views  and  commitments  to 
these  concepts.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  our  letter  to  the  President 
and  his  resptmse  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

U^.  Sbhatb, 
ComiTmB  OH  AuiKD  Snvicis, 
WoMMngton.  D.C.,  April  29, 1M3. 
ThePUHBSR. 
The  WhUeHomae, 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Dua  Mb.  Punssirr  We  have  carefully 
•tudied  the  report  of  your  Commiaaion  on 
Stratesic  Foroea  and  find  It  to  be  a  valuable 
eantrniatkin  to  the  national  debate  on  U^. 
atrateglc  force  poature  and  anna  control 
ptiiey.  Tour  eatabUahment  of  thia  bi-partl- 
nn  OommiaBton  and  your  decialon  to  en- 
docae  tta  reoommendations  reflect  your  aln- 
cere  and  continuing  commitment  to  a  strons 
natiooal  defense. 

We  believe  the  Commiaslon's  report  con- 
talna  the  elementa  necceaaary  to  move  the 
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United  Statea  toward  a  poature  In  which 
focee  modertatettan  and  ama  control  can 
pnduee  a  more  stable  worid.  In  particular, 
we  aee  much  merit  in  the  Conuniaaton'a  rec- 
oomaadatloiw  to  work  vlsoroualy  toward 
development  and  deidoyment  of  ayatema 
which  are  oollecUvely  more  lurvlvable  and 
Individually  leaa  valuable  aa  targeU  for  a 
would-be  attacker.  We  fully  acree  with  the 
CommlaBkm'a  Tmr*"**  on  s  new  direction  in 
anna  control  as  an  eaaential  component  in 
ita  recommended  procram. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
mlnlatration  haa  not  reapooded  more  fully 
to  the  araia  control  recommendatlona  put 
forward  by  the  Commiaaion.  General  Scow- 
croft  haa  teatifled  that  the  current  n.a 
START  propoaal  la  "not  fully  compaUble" 
with  the  Commlaalon'a  recommendatlona. 
Notlnc  that  the  UJS.  propoaal  would,  if  ac- 
cepted. Increaae  rather  than  decreaae  the 
exlatlnc  warhead-to-launcher  ratio.  General 
Scowcroft  haa  called  on  the  AdmlniatraUon 
to  eliminate  lU  proposed  ceiling  on  ICBM 
and  SLBM  launchera.  aa  well  as  the  aaaod- 
ated  sub-llmlta  on  apedflc  ICBM  typea. 
However,  the  Administration  has  yet  to  in- 
dicate what,  if  any.  modifications  will  be 
made  in  our  START  propoaaL 

The  preaent  debate  in  the  United  SUtea 
provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  widely 
supported,  long-term  framework  for  arms 
control  and  weapona  modernisation— a 
policy  that  would  put  the  United  SUtea  in  a 
poaition  to  move  forward  reaolutely  on  stra- 
tegic force  improvements,  while  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  strong  Incentives  to  bargain 
earnestly  in  ongoing  arms  reduction  negoti- 
ations. 

Toward  this  end.  we  recommend  that  you 
announce  a  firm  commitment  to  the  foUow- 
inr 

A  reformulation  of  the  U.S.  START  poai- 
tion to  incorporate  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

A  propoaal  in  the  appropriate  arms  con- 
trol context  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtea  should  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  a  guaranteed  mutual  build-down  of  nucle- 
ar foroea  in  which  each  country  would  elimi- 
nate from  iU  operational  inventory  two  nu- 
clear warheada  for  each  one  newly  deployed. 
This  agreement  would  ultimately  be  linked 
to  warhead  ceilings  esUblished  in  the  rele- 
vant negotiations,  and  would  be  subject  to 
mutually  agreed  procedures  and  verifica- 
tion. 

An  immediate  start  on  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  new,  small,  single-warhead 
ICBM.  with  an  assurance  that  the  program 
will  retain  a  high  priority  despite  probable 
conatrainU  in  the  overall  defense  budget. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  in  your 
April  19. 1983  statement  that  General  Scow- 
croft have  a  continuing  role  in  shaping  arms 
ccmtrol  policy,  we  also  urge  you  to  consider 
establiahing  a  new.  bi-partiaan  arms  ccmtrol 
panel  to  advise  you  on  implementing  the 
Commission's  arms  controi  recommenda- 
tlona. l;rta^^^T^«"g  such  a  body  would  con- 
firm your  commitment  to  the  formulation 
and  maintenance  of  a  durable  framework 
for  U.S.  policy  in  this  area.  It  would  alao  un- 
derscore to  our  allies  and  adversaries  the 
continuity  of  XJA  arms  control  policy 
beyond  any  one  admlnlatration. 

Theae  propoaala  would  meet  the  essential 
concema  and  recommendations  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commiaaion.  Reviaing  the  U.8.  START 
poaition  and  propoalng  the  build-down  con- 
cept as  a  mechanlam  for  early  arma  reduc- 
tions could  give  Impetus  to  U.S  arms  control 
efforts  and  would  constitute  evidence  of 
VS.  resolve  to  encourage  stability  in  weap- 


ona modernisation  dedatona.  The  Commia- 
aion indlcatea  in  iU  report  that  the  b^d- 
down  ooDoept  is  consistent  with  the  reoom- 
mendatloM.  The  build-down  oonoept  haa  at- 
tracted aupport  from  such  ezperU  as:  IX. 
General  Kelly  Burke,  who  headed  the  MX 
development  program  aa  Air  Foroe  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Reaearch  and  Develop- 
ment in  your  AdmlniatraUon;  General  David 
Jonea.  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff:  and  the  preaent  and  previoua 
Under  Secretarlea  of  Defense  for  Reaearch 
and  Engtaieering.  Dr.  Ricfaard  DeLauer  and 
Dr.  William  Perry.  In  addition,  a  resolution 
supporting  the  build-down  concept  has  al- 
ready attracted  45  co-sponaois  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  Scowcroft  Commiaaion 
Report  and  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  make  clear  that,  with- 
out effective  arms  control  to  restrain  the 
threat,  there  is  no  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  land-baaed  miaaile  vulner- 
abUity.  Unless  we  achieve  steady  progreaa 
toward  reducing  the  nimiber  of  ballistic  mls- 
sUe  warheads  on  both  sides,  the  survivabU- 
ity  of  MX  and  the  single-warhead  miaaile 
wiU  remain  in  doubt.  For  that  reaaon.  we  be- 
lieve that  explorations  should  begin  at  once 
to  determine  whether  there  la  any  reasona- 
ble proapect  of  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
to  move  toward  the  kind  of  long-term  pos- 
ture outlined  in  your  Commiaslon's  report. 

Soviet  reacUon  to  the  buUd-down  propoaal 
would  provide  a  crucial  indication  of  their 
willingness  to  scale  down  total  warhead  in- 
ventories to  levels  compatible  with  ICBM 
survivability.  At  the  same  time,  continuing 
researeh  and  development  on  an  upgraded 
Minuteman  III  force  would  provide  useful 
flexibility  should  developments  in  these 
talks  make  it  unnecessary  or  unwiae  to  field 
the  full  MX  component. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  our  proposed  ap- 
proach would  provide  a  means  of  immedi- 
ately implementing  the  recommendatlona  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commiaaion.  We  believe  it 
would  attract  wide  bi-partiaan  Congreasion- 
al  and  public  support  for  a  strong  national 
defense  and  a  viable  arms  reduction  policy. 
Before  we  reach  a  decision  on  the  critical 
question  of  opening  the  production  line  for 
the  MX  missile,  we  would  like  an  expression 
of  your  opinion  on  the  approach  we  have 
outlined.  If  Congress  decides  to  proceed 
with  MX  production,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  eventual  number  of  MX  missUes  to  be 
deployed  should  be  contingent  on  arms  con- 
trol developmenU. 

After  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  our  recommendations,  we  would  like 
to  meet  with  you  personally  to  discuss  these 
suggestions. 
Sincerely, 

WnXIAM  S.  COHXM. 

SAMNtmif. 
Chaxlbs  H.  PiacT, 

V.S.  Senator*. 

Thx  Whttx  Hot;sx. 
WaihingUm.  D.C.,  Man  12, 1983. 
Hon.  Sam  Nuim, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sam:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  on  our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram and  its  relationahip  to  our  arma  con- 
trol proponls.  You  letter  repreaenta  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  which  I  believe  will  help 
achieve  oiur  common  goals  of  ensuring  effec- 
tive deterrent  forces  and  equitable  and  veri- 
fiable arms  reductions. 

The  fundamental  U.8.  goal  in  negotiations 
concerning  arma  reduction,  and  especially  in 


our  approscfti  to  the  START  negotistkMiB.  Is 
to  ae^  atriements  that  would  enhsnee  ae- 
curfty  and  iUtaillty  by  redadag  overall  foroe 
levelB  while  pennitUiw  modsflasttnn  of  UjB. 
forces  neeeanry  fOr  a  credible  detoirent.  As 
you  know,  the  Scowcroft  ConimJaalnn  noted 
that  elemeata  of  our  START  praposal  arc 
oonaiatent  iHth  and  sttppotttvc  of  the  Cem- 
mlaaion'a  flMlnga.  I  agree  whoMMsrtedly 
with  the  efntial  theme  of  the  Soowcroft 
Commiaaioif  a  approach  to  anus  eontrok  the 
attainment  of  atabillty  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble level  of  forces. 

The  Soowcroft  Comralarian'a  recommen- 
dations on  Inodemhation  and  sims  control 
are  integrally  related.  Onr  action  with  re- 
spect to  these  reoommendstlona  muat  be 
equaJly  ooiaiwehensive.  That  is  why  I  am 
now  reviewins  our  START  propossl  in  ordn- 
to  develop  «udi  modUlcstiOBS  as  sre  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  Comnisdon'a  approaefa. 
which  I  ahtte.  To  dte  Just  one  example,  the 
Commtaioo  report  reoommended  tbat  the 
proposed  Uailt  on  deployed  bslUsUe  miaailea 
curraitly  contained  in  the  UJB.  START  po- 
sition be  iisiaraariil  ainoe  it  is  not  oompsti- 
Ue  with  a  de^able  evolutlan  toward  amall. 
aingle-wartiead  ICBMa.  There  are  a  number 
of  alternative  appraacfaea  available  to  inte- 
grate thia  and  the  other  CnmrnJasion  recom- 
mendatlona into  our  approadi  to  aims  re- 
ductiona.  At  modiflcationa  are  made  to  our 
START  propoaal.  I  wiU  continue  to  aeek  ata- 
billty at  the  lowest  poaaOde  level  of  forces. 

The  plantied  deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper miadle  as  proposed  by  my  Adminis- 
tration is  compatible  with  the  kmg-twm  ob- 
jective of  the  Soowcroft  Commission 
Report.  The  Peaceke^ier  miaaile.  deployed 
in  a  mix  wtth  small  aintfe-wsrtiesd  ICBMs. 
would  permit  us  to  msintsln  the  effective- 
ness of  our  deterrent  and  enhance  stability. 

At  the  aabie  time,  let  me  emphaaise  that 
we  do  not  seek  a  first  atrike  capability.  To 
this  end.  we  will  constrain  the  number  of 
Peacekeeper  missUes  to  the  minimum^ 
number  needed  to  assure  the  effeetiveneaa 
of  our  deterrent  and  no  mqre.  Our  taak.  of 
course,  woidd  be  much  easier  if  the  SovieU 
would  agree  to  work  with  ua  to  reduce  the 
ratio  of  accurate  warheada  to  miaaile  aOoa. 
Clearly,  consistent  with  our  national  aecuri- 
ty  requirementa,  the  overall  level  of  Peace- 
keeper deployment  will  be  influenced  by 
Soviet  strategic  programa  and  arma  reduc- 
tions agreeaienta. 

In  addition.  I  fully  recognise  the  central 
role  that  the  small,  single-warhead  ICBM 
pliont  in  the  overall  mortefntmtion  program 
recommended  by  the  Soowcroft  Commiaelon 
Report.  We  will  promptly  undertake  a 
major  effort  to  bring  the  propoaal  of  a 
small,  single-warhead  ICBM  to  fruition  on  a 
high  priority  basis. 

In  considering  the  implementation  of  the 
easmtial  ICBM  modernisation  program,  the 
Scowcroft  Commiasion  alao  recognised  that 
a  series  of  decisions  Involvlns  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Congrem  would  be 
necessary  in  the  montha  ahead  in  order  to 
determine  the  future  shape  of  our  ICBM 
foroe.  Further,  it  noted  that  not  all  of  theae 
dedaiona  cSn  or  should  be  made  in  1983. 
The  delibesate  aiHDroBch  to  dedaion  making 
proposed  by  a  number  of  membera  of  Con- 
gress  is  f utty  in  keeping  with  the  intoit  of 
the  Scowcmft  Commisaion  Report.  I  fully 
reeomise  that  a  iaating  oonaenaus  on  such 
an  important  issue  must  be  buOt  up  careful- 
ly and  I  Intend  to  take  the  Ume  necessary  to 
forge  tbat  luting  consensus. 

I  urge  all  concerned,  however,  to  keep  in 
mind  that  if  we  draw  out  critical  elementa 
of  the  deckdon-making  prooeas  unneoeaaar- 


Oy.  we  encourage  the  SovieU  to  delay  in  ne- 
gotlatlonB  while  continuing  apace  in  their 
own  weapons  modemisstion  programa. 

To  avoid  thia,  I  am  acting  a  dear  ahow  of 
support  from  Coogreaa  to  signal  V&  re- 
aOhre.  A  caae  in  point  la  the  clear  neoeasity 
of  approving  funds  promptly  to  procure 
PeaoelEeeper  missaea.  Woridng  together, 
thia  abould  be  achievable  while  simulU- 
fffnnfif  meeting  our  mutual  desire  to  deal 
with  d^doyment  issues,  whenever  possible, 
in  a  careful,  deliberate  manner. 

Too  have  auggeated  that  certain  addition- 
al Inltlativea  could  be  helpful  in  moving  us 
toward  our  goals  of  sectuity  and  stability  at 
reduced  levela  of  foroea.  One  of  the  moat 
prominent  of  theae  initiatives  is  the  idea  of 
a  "guaranteed  buQd-down." 

The  principle  of  a  mutual  build-down,  if 
fonnulated  and  implemented  flexibly,  and 
negotiated  within  the  context  of  our  modi- 
fled  START  proposal,  would  be  a  useful 
to  achieve  the  reductions  that  we  all 


It  would,  if  property  applied,  reinforce  our 
intent  to  cap  the  number  of  strategic  ballis- 
tic missile  warheads  on  both  sides  and  to 
cause  each  side  to  reduce  those  levels  stead- 
ily and  substantially  over  Ume. 

It  could  be  implemented  flexibly  and  with 
reaaiHisble  laUtude  for  each  side  to  balance 
the  forces  it  d^loys  and  reduces.  Variable 
ratloa  aa  appropriate,  would  encourage  more 
stabilising  rather  than  less  stabilizing  sys- 


It  could  be  implemented  in  conjunction 
with  an  agreed  floor  which,  when  reached, 
would  trigger  the  suspension  of  the  build- 
down  rule,  subject  to  renegotiation. 

As  you  have  acknowledged,  any  build- 
down  conc^t  must  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  strategic  modemizaUon  and  the  ne- 
oeaaity  of  maintaining  a  balance  during  the 
redocUon  process  to  deal  with  asymmetries 
in  VA  and  Soviet  forces.  It  would,  of 
course,  require  agreement  on  effective  veri- 
ficaUon  measures,  including  counting  rules 
f<w  all  systems. 

My  Administration  is  currently  examining 
the  structure  of  a  build-down  proposal 
which  would  meet  these  criteria  and  wotdd 
facilitate  a  START  agreement  embodying 
substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  forces.  I 
will  work  with  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
develop  such  a  proposal. 

Finally.  I  want  to  stress  the  extraordinary 
ccmtribuUon  made  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
miaaion. It  provided  an  opportimity  for  non- 
partisan analysis  of  an  excepUonally  diffi- 
cult issue  as  a  prelude  to  obtaining  neces- 
sary bi-parUsan  support  for  criUcally 
needed  modemizaUon  of  our  strategic 
forces.  While  not  prescribing  the  details  or 
the  timing,  the  Commission  report  suggest- 
ed certain  directions  that  the  continued  evo- 
lution of  our  complementary  strategy  for 
aims  reduction  could  take.  Over  the  short 
term,  follow-on  arrangements  involving 
members  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  close 
coordination  with  the  Congress,  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  both  technically  and  politi- 
cally in  thinking  through  this  evolution. 
However,  we  are  giving  careful  consider- 
ation to  determining  which  follow-on  ar- 
rangemenU  best  meet  our  common  objec- 
tivea. 

In  this  regard,  I  do  see  merit  in  a  panel 
with  bi-partisan  composition  and  with  stag- 
gered terms  of  membership  to  provide 
advice  and  continuity  in  this  area.  I  will 
work  with  the  Congress,  building  upon  the 
e^)erience  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  to 
straagthen  and  supplement  our  consulUtive 
and  advisory  processes  to  assure  a  lasting. 


national,  bi-^iartlsan  consensus  concerning 
arms  control  initiatives— a  consensus  which 
will  deserve  to  be  sustained  from  one  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  to  the  next. 
Sincerely, 

ROSALB  RSAGAS. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  his  response,  the 
President  committed  to  promoting  the 
Commission  recommendations  in  four 
major  ways: 

Fiat,  the  President  acknowledged 
that: 

The  Scowcroft  Commission's  recommen- 
daUons  on  modemizaUon  and  arms  ccmtrol 
are  integrally  related.  Our  acUon  with  re- 
spect to  these  recommendations  muat  be 
equally  comprehensive. 

The  President  said  he  would  make 
modifications  to  his  START  proposal 
to  incorporate  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations and  to  "seek  stability 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  forces." 

Second,  the  President  indicated  his 
support  for  development  of  the  small, 
single-warhead  ICBM  which  is  needed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  destabilizing 
MIRV  sjrstems  in  vulnerable  silos,  and 
to  meet  the  long-term  modernization 
mix  recommended  by  the  Commission. 
The  President  further  said  he  would: 

Constrain  the  numlier  of  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles to  the  minimum  number  needed  to 
assure  the  effecUveness  of  our  deterrent 
and  no  more  .  .  .  The  overall  level  of  Peace- 
keeper deployment  will  be  Influenced  by 
Soviet  strategic  programs  and  arms  reduc- 
tions agreemenU. 

Third,  the  President  indicated  he 
would  work  on  development  of  a  build- 
down  proposal  which  could  facilitate 
START  snd  which  could  lead  to  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  nuclear  forces 
on  both  sides. 

Fourth,  the  President  also  indicated 
that  he  wanted  to  forge  a  lasting  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  these  issues  and 
one  "which  will  desire  to  be  sustained 
from  one  Administration  to  the  next." 

I  believe  point  three  deserves  special 
attention. 

BUILD-DOWll  COMCKPT 

As  Senators  Cohen,  Pebct.  and  I 
have  outlined,  the  build-down  concept 
is  designed  to  achieve  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces  while  permitting  modernization 
programs  which  enhance  stability.  A 
mutual  build-down  agreonent  would 
be  only  one  element  of  START  but 
could  provide  the  leading  element  in  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
substantial  reductions  on  both  sides  as 
currently  envisioned  in  START.  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  builddown  envisions 
the  elimination  of  existing  warheads 
from  operational  inventories  for  each 
newly  deployed  modernized  warhead. 
It  would  also  provide  strategic  plan- 
ners—and this  is  the  relationship  to 
the  MX— on  both  sides  with  incentives 
to  minimize  deployments  of  multiple 
warhead  systems  since  these  could  re- 
quire larger  reductions.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  precise  direction  and  focus 
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icoonimeixled  by  the  Seowcroft  Com- 


UM 


I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  my  oolleacuea  that  my  present  posi- 
tion in  favor  tA  moving  forward  <m  the 
irr  is  baaed  on  the  premiae  that  Presi- 
dent Reacan.  as  evidenced  by  his  writ- 
ten conmltmenta.  understands  this 
Seowcroft  OommlsBlon  lock  and  Is 
fully  committed  to  moving  toward 
these  long-term  goals  with  both  our 
strategic  programs  and  our  arms  con- 
trol poaltiqn.  This  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  our  START  posi- 
tion, and  I  will  monitor  these  (dianges 
carefully  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

rasnous  MUTAKB 

Mr.  President.  I  am  disappointed 
that  our  Natim)  has  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  a  basing  mode  that  iwovides  a 
reasonable  degree  of  survivability  to 
the  MX  mlssOe.  Looking  back,  mis- 
takes were  made  in  previous  adminis- 
trations in  not  building  a  smaller  mis- 
sile that  could  be  made  mobile  and  de- 
ceptive with  less  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental cost.  I  also  believe  that 
Picsidait  Reagan  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  ruling  out  deception  and  mo- 
bility as  important  features  of  the  BfX 
basing  mode.  We  cannot,  however, 
repeal  history  today. 

WHAT  IF  MX  IS  KIIXD? 

Mr.  President,  before  voting  on  the 
MX  today.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
reflect  on  the  likely  results  of  a  con- 
grtasional  decision  to  kill  the  MX  if  we 
were  to  vote  in  the  negative. 

If  the  MX  is  killed,  what  incentives 
will  the  Soviets  have  to  move  away 
from  threatening  land-based  MIRVd 
systems  during  this  decade? 

If  the  MX  is  killed  and  there  is  not  a 
near  term  United  States  prompt  hard 
target  threat  to  the  Soviet  SS-18's  and 
SS-irs.  what  incentive  will  the  Sovi- 
ets have  to  make  significant  changes 
in  their  powerful  first  strike  offensive 
force  that  will  then  remain  survivable 
for  the  remainder  of  this  decade? 

If  the  MX  is  killed,  what  will  our 
Natifm  be  willing  to  give  up  in  arms 
cfmtrol  negotiation,  particularly  at 
START?  President  Reagan's  START 
proposal  envisions  significant  U.S.  re- 
duction in  the  Mlnuteman  force  but 
this  reductl(Hi  is  premised  on  the  MX 
moving  forward.  Will  we  give  up  our 
only  remaining  land-based  missile,  the 
Mlnuteman.  or  the  cruise  missiles  or 
the  submartne-latmched  missiles  if  the 
MX  is  killed?  I  think  not.  I  believe  our 
position  in  the  START  talks  would 
become  more  inflexible  and  an  agree- 
ment would  be  leas  likely. 

If  the  MX  is  kiUed.  are  we  likely  to 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  limit  on  Soviet 
warheads  and  a  reduction  in  the  land- 
baaed  MIRV  systems? 

If  we  are  not  able  to  negotiate  a 
limit  on  Soviet  warheads  does  this  not 
mean  that  a  small  mlssUe  like  Midget- 
man,  which  we  have  talked  about  and 
the    Seowcroft    Commission     talked 


about,  will  be  forced  to  maneuver  off 
of  Oovemment  lands. 

wm  a  Mldgetman  miastte  maneuver- 
ing on  areaa  be  acceptable  in  the  late 
1980's  in  terms  of  operating  costs  and 
in  terms  of  interface  with  the  public? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  by 
kiiung  the  MX,  we  make  it  much  less 
likely  that  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
^tfiiitiwg  particular  warheads.  By  not 
reaching  an  agreement  limiting  war- 
heads, we  make  it  less  feasible  to 
deploy  the  Mldgetman  missile  or  the 
fm^n  missile,  which  all  of  us  hope  will 
lead  us  out  of  this  dilemma  that  we 
are  moving  toward.  I  think  the  two  are 
very  closely  connected. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  the 
likely  political  result  of  killing  the 
MX.  I  believe  that  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  leas  likely  because  of  the  re- 
action not  only  in  Moscow  but  also  in 
Washington.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  be  tempted  to  heap  all  blame 
for  arms  control  failures  on  the  vote 
to  kill  the  MX.  If  this  becomes  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  1984  campaign, 
our  Nation  would  be  continuing  a  pat- 
tern of  disarray  in  our  arms  control  ef- 
forts. I  ask  my  colleagues.  Can  we 
build  a  bipartisan  approach  to  arms 
control  that  has  continuity  if  the  MX 
is  killed?  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

We  must  begin  today  to  build  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  arms  control 
and  our  strategic  programs.  The  Seow- 
croft report  and  the  President's  arms 
control  commitments  have  given  us 
this  window  of  opportunity. 

I  can  agree  with  much  that  the  crit- 
ics say  about  the  MX.  These  misgiv- 
ings about  proceeding  with  the  MX 
proposal  are  exceeded,  however,  by 
the  consequences  of  its  defeat. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Ezoh). 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 
The  vote  today  is  not  to  kill  the  MX 
missile:  the  vote  today  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  deploy  it  in  a  highly  vul- 
nerable basing  mode. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senate, 
that  is  supposedly  the  most  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world,  is  on  the 
threshold  of  making  this  historic  MX 
decision  without  deliberation.  The 
Racoao  will  show  at  least  three  things: 
First,  little  or  no  actual  debate  took 
place:  second,  the  workable  alternative 
to  upgrading  the  BCinuteman  III  to 
provide  essentially  the  same  hard- 
target-kill  capability  has  essentiaUy 
been  sidetracked  and  is  the  best  kept 
secret  in  Washington,  D.C:  third,  the 
key  votes  will  be  cast  in  support  of 
proceeding  with  the  $20  billion  BfX  de- 
ployment in  the  admittedly  most  vul- 
nerable basing  mode  by  Members  who 


concede  that  they  are  not  sold  on  the 
wisdom  of  thia  action. 

The  attractive  cloak  of  reapectabillty 
provided  by  the  aaaumed  anna-control 
window  dreaalng  has  probably  turned 
sufficient  votes  to  reverse  this  body's 
and  the  House  of  Representatives'  pre- 
vious actions  even  if  it  makes  no  aenae. 

If  thia  MX  propoaal  before  ua  today 
previdlB,  there  is  no  stopping  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  "Peacekeeper"  and  its 
deployment  in  already  vulnerable 
sUos.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

BCr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  the  proponents. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  better  part  of 
a  decade  now  a  series  of  Presidents 
and  Congresses  have  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  an  appropriate  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile.  Frequently, 
we  have  tried  to  marry  impossible  ob- 
jectives. We  have  been  haunted  by 
demons  of  our  own  Imagination:  The 
window  of  vulnerability  became  a 
cliche,  first  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  then  of  national  defenae 
policy,  only  to  be  dismissed  as  irrele- 
vant by  the  Seowcroft  C(»amlssion. 
We  have  worried  about  our  environ- 
ment as  we  pondered  the  proQ>ect  of 
President  Carter's  racetrack  basing 
mode:  many  Americans  rubbed  their 
eyes  in  disbeUef  as  they  tried  to 
fathom  the  rationale  behind  dense 
pack.  There  has  been  long  and  tedious 
debate  about  whether  it  is  actually 
possible  to  harden  a  missile  silo  to  the 
point  where  it  can  withstand  an 
almost  direct  hit.  Over  and  over  we 
have  been  offered  conflicting  testimo- 
ny on  MX  basing  cost,  technical  feasi- 
bility, and  environmental  impact. 

Amid  all  this  rhetoric,  contradiction, 
and  frequent  return  to  the  drawing 
boards,  there  has,  however,  been  an 
area  of  shared  and  legitimate  concern: 
America  has  remained  committed  to 
the  modernization  of  our  land-based 
ICBM  force.  We  understand  that,  at 
least  in  the  area  of  land-based  missiles 
with  an  ability  to  kill  hardened  tar- 
gets, the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  over  the  United 
SUtes. 

During  the  past  13  years  we  have 
modernized  our  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
but  we  have  not  deployed  a  new 
weapon.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  way  of 
contrast,  has  embarked  on  a  vast  and 
vigorous  program  of  expanding  their 
ICBM  arsenal  and  developing  new 
weapons.  As  a  result  of  this  process 
the  Soviets  have  three  new  miaailes, 
some  9.000  nuclear  warheads,  and  a 
first-strike  potential  that  exceeds  our 
capabilities  in  this  area. 
Clearly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to 

determine  how  we  want  to  base  the 

MX.  There  is  no  perfect  answer— no 

simple,  painless  magical  solution  that 


wHl  meet  every  obJectlOD.  As  far  aa  I 
am  conoetned.  the  only  real  alterna- 
tive to  accepting  the  reoanmendatlanB 
of  the  CofimilaBloa  on  Strategie  Forces 
to  simply  to  acrap  the  MX  and  that  to 
not  an  option  I  am  prepared  to  aooept. 
I  do  not  think  the  United  Statea  can 
afford  to  iwrite  off  one  leg  of  our  atra- 
teglc  triai— particulariy  not  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  to  moving  inex- 
orably ahfead  with  ita  military  bulklm>. 

I  recognise  that  the  dedakm  to  base 
the  MX  In  exiating  Mlnuteman  aOos 
smacks  of  compromise  and  leaves  in 
abeyance  the  question  of  vulnerability. 
Under  the  terms  of  thto  proposal  the 
MX  win  lie  vulnerable  to  a  flist  strike 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  atUl 
feel  the  dhift  from  President  Reagan's 
window  ol  vulneraUllty. 

I  believe  my  oolleaguea  In  the  Soiate 
wlU  agree,  however,  that  the  reoran- 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  go  beyond  the  simple 
baaing  queation.  I  would  lOce  to  aay 
that  I  wa*  favorably  impressed  by  the 
work  of  thto  Commlaskm  and  the 
briefings  provided  by  Oeneral  Seow- 
croft and  others.  I  think  the  Commis- 
sion dealt  with  a  complex  question  in  a 
balanced,  realistic  way.  I  agree  with 
their  recommendations  on  the  need 
for  a  smaller,  single  wartiead.  mobile 
mlssUe.  I  am  pleased  with  the  empha- 
sto  they  gave  to  arms  oontroL  I  waa 
pleaaed  to  see  the  Oommtoaalon 
debunk  the  window-of-vulnerabillty 
argiunent  and  f  ocua  on  the  real  iaaues. 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  CommiasJtM'a 
conclusio*  that  t^e  vulnerability  of 
the  MX  (n  Mlnuteman  alios  to  offset 
by  the  mutual  survivability  shared  by 
the  ICBM  force  and  the  bomber  force 
in  view  of  the  different  types  of  at- 
tacks that  would  need  to  be  laimched 
at  each. 

Mr.  Preeident.  as  one  who  has  previ- 
ouoly  opposed  deploym«it  of  the  MX 
in  exisUng  silos.  I  can  appreciate  the 
concerns  expressed  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. But.  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
suggest  to  them  that  the  danger  of 
doing  nothing— of  writing  off  the 
MX— the  security  and  the  potential 
bargaining  leverage  it  could  give  us— 
more  than  outweighs  the  acknowl- 
edged vulnerability  of  the  baaing  mode 
recommended  by  the  Cranmiasion. 

When  it  comes  to  aims  control  and 
arma  reduction  bargaining,  I  do  not 
aee  why  the  Soviet  should  offer  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Without  MX  we 
have  got  little  to  offo*  In  the  way  of 
chips  in  the  ICBM  area.  I  believe,  and 
hope  my  eolleagues  will  agree,  that  ap- 
proval of  the  Commlaalon  recommen- 
dationa  will  provide  a  dear  aignal  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  our  alliea,  and  to 
the  world  that  the  United  Statea  to  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  atrategic 
triad  aa  the  underpinning  of  our  na- 
tional aeciirity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


MR.  HUMPHREHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic 
FiMves,  as  commissions  will,  has  come 
up  with  a  camel  where  a  horse  to 
needed.  With  respect  to  the  basing 
mode  of  the  MX  missile,  the  Commis- 
siim  i«iparently  has  found  a  politically 
aooq>talde  proposal,  but  has  succeeded 
only  by  reducing  matters  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  What  is  politi- 
cally acceptable  to  not  necessarily  vir- 
tuous. In  the  case  of  the  MX  basing 
mode,  the  proposal  in  fact  has  several 
vices. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  vice  of 
iiipi«i»iTiy  MX  missiles  in  existing 
Mlnutonan  silos  to  their  vulnerability 
to  a  devastating  first  strike  by  Soviet 
warheads.  The  vulnerability  of  BffX 
mlssQes  in  Bfinuteman  silos  to  obvious 
to  us  and  to  the  Soviets. 

We  Imow  as  a  certainty  that  every 
(me  of  our  Minutonan  silos  to  targeted 
by  at  least  two  highly  accurate  Soviet 
wailieads.  If  the  Soviets  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
each  with  three  warheads,  we  can  be 
sure  the  Soviets  will  be  even  more  de- 
termhied  to  destroy  BflX  missiles,  each 
with  10  hi^ily  accurate  warheads. 
Thus.  MX  will  be  an  exceedingly  invit- 
ing target.  For  the  Soviets,  destroying 
MX  mlssOes  in  Mlnuteman  silos  will 
be  almost  as  easy  as  shooting  fish  in  a 
barreL 

The  second  vice,  then,  of  emplacing 
MX  missiles  in  Mlnuteman  silos  to 
that  it  woriEs  against  the  stated  goal  of 
the  President's  commission,  namely  to: 
"move  toward  more  stable  strategic  de- 
ployments •  •  •  "  That  "it  to  impor- 
tant to  move  toward  reducing  the 
value  and  importance  of  individual 
strategic  targets." 

The  third  vice.  Mr.  President,  to  cost. 
What  are  we  buying  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  what  will  be  on  the  order  of 
$20  billion?  In  terms  of  surviving  BCX 
nJssOes.  we  are  talldng  about  spending 
$20  billion  on,  at  best,  10  missiles. 
Credible  estimates  are  hard  to  come 
by.  However,  a  very  recent  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimate,  based 
apparently  on  Air  Force  figures,  to 
that  by  1990.  the  Soviets  will  have  the 
capability  of  destroying  97  percent  of 
our  MX  missiles.  Other  estimates  are 
even  more  pessimistic.  Are  3  or  even  10 
surviving  MX  missiles  worth  thto  cost? 
In  view  of  the  serious  problems  affect- 
ing our  strategic  triad,  it  seems  to  me 
we  could  spend  the  money  more  effec- 
tively in  other  ways. 

The  fourth,  and  worst  vice  of  em- 
pladng  MX  missiles  in  Idinuteman 
sfloB.  Mr.  President,  to  that  it  will  force 
our  national  command  authorities  to 
launch  MX  missiles  at  some  point 
prior  to  Soviet  warheads  landing  upon 
them.  Until  now.  we  have  not  only  in- 
sisted that  our  strategic  doctrine  was 
one  of  retaliation,  but,  further,  we 
have  designed  our  weapons  to  with- 


stand a  first  strike.  BCX  cannot  with- 
stand a  first  strike  in  the  proposed 
basing  mode.  Therefore,  some  degree 
of  stability  and  safety  will  be  sacri- 
ficed. At  the  very  least,  thto  to  move- 
ment in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  President,  in  a  personal  conver- 
sation with  me,  has  expressed  hto  feel- 
ing that  we  need  to  go  forward  with 
MX  if  he  to  to  succeed  at  the  START 
talks.  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  our  chief  arms  negotiator, 
Edward  Rowney.  he  likewise  stated 
that  he  f eeto  progress  on  MX  will  en- 
hance hto  leverage  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  great  re- 
spect for  Presidoit  Reagan  and  for 
General  Rowney.  I  fall  to  see  how  MX 
in  Mlnuteman  silos  will  impress  the 
Soviets.  The  Soviets  know  full  well 
that  MX  will  be  vulnerable,  that  the 
task  of  destroying  them  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly more  difficult  than  destroy- 
ing Mlnuteman  missiles.  To  be  sure, 
further  hardening  of  the  silos  will 
help,  but  I  cannot  believe,  given  the 
vast  niunber  of  accurate  warheads 
available  to  the  Soviets,  that  basing 
BCX  in  Mlnuteman  silos  significantly 
complicates  the  task  for  the  Soviets. 
And  we  must  remember  that  Soviet 
missile  accivacy  will  be  steadily  im- 
proving during  thto  decade. 

I  simply  cannot  see  how  the  pro- 
posed basing  mode  will  impress  the  So- 
viets or  provide  leverage  to  out  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva.  Were  we  proposing 
to  base  MX  in  a  mobile  mode,  then, 
indeed,  we  would  create  effective  in- 
centives for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
reductions. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  solve  the 
strategic  problems  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  with  solutions  from  the  six- 
ties. However  sincere  its  effort,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  has  offered  an  extraordinarily 
poor  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to 
base  MX. 

The  matter  before  us  thto  afternoon, 
to  whether  to  go  forward  with  the 
basing  of  MX  missiles  in  Mlnuteman 
silos.  If  we  vote  against  the  proposal, 
does  that  mean  the  end  of  the  road  for 
MX?  I  do  not  know.  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  mean  we  could  consider  again 
mobile  basing  modes  for  MX.  That  to 
the  only  course  for  BAX  that  makes 
sense  to  thto  Senator.  What  to  certain 
in  my  mind  is,  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  us  to  proceed  on  basing  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
thto  to  no  Jimiped  at  opinion  with  me.  I 
said  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  he  was  sworn  in: 

I  think  the  most  important  problem  you 
wiU  be  confronted  with,  the  most  credit  will 
be  due  to  you  if  you  can  be  successful  with 
reference  to  arms  limitation. 

I  have  had  thto  thing  on  my  mind.  I 
have  heard  every  word,  every  single 
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voni.  of  thla  debate.  I  think  ninnlnc 
thnNi^  all  of  It  Is  the  reallMtton  that 
there  to  needed  an  aU-out.  effecUve 
anne-ltanltation  talk,  hooest  negotia- 
tion and  eff «t  that  will  be  kept  coo- 
tinainc  for  1  year.  3  yean,  if  neces- 
nry.  until  eomething  is  done. 

I  oouM  not  overcmphaslM  in  any 
way.  by  any  tiiMTilon  I  could  get  up 
with  an  hour's  ttane.  the  importance 
that  I  think  goes  with  that.  This  Soow- 
eroft  report  makes  a  start  in  bringing 
our  side  of  the  thing  together  where 
we  can  move  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  rest  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  He  is  here  and  he  has  the 
rest  of  the  time  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. ^  „ 
I  do  want  to  put  in  this  word:  We 
have  known  a  long  time  that  the 
triad— the  bomber,  the  submarine,  and 
the  missile— has  been  our  safeguard 
snd  it  has  carried  us  a  long  way 
through  the  years.  I  would  not  dare  be 
a  party,  however  much  doubt  I  might 
have  on  any  step  like  this  missOe.  to 
tearing  up  that  tripod,  that  three- 
legged  principle  we  have  maintained. 
To  abandon  one  leg  is  an  invitation  to 
the  gravest  kind  of  trouble. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAB8LEY.  Ur.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  MX  missile. 

I  believe  we  need  to  modernise  our 
ICBM  Just  as  any  other  weapons 
system  needs  to  be  updated  periodical- 
ly- 

The  President  has  made  it  easier  for 
me  to  vote  for  this  missile  with  his 
recent  commitments  to  flexibility  in 
arms  negotiations.  But  regardless  of 
the  President's  commitment  to  flexi- 
bility, there  must  be  an  incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate.  A  decision  by 
this  Congress  not  to  build  the  MX 
would  be  a  disincentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

I  support  a  reduction  in  nuclear  ar- 
maments, but  that  cannot  be  done  uni- 
laterally, and  it  cannot  be  bilateral 
unless  the  Soviets  are  forced  to  a  posi- 
tion they  see  it  in  there  best  interests 
to  negotiate.  They  must  be  convinced 
of  our  strong  resolve  to  maintain  our 
military  strength  until  peace  is 
reached  at  the  table  of  diplomacy. 
£>efeat  for  the  MX  would  send  the 
wrong  signaL 

The  case  has  been  made  that  if  we 
want  to  go  forth  with  arms  control  we 
have  to  move  ahead  with  improvement 
in  our  ICBM  leg. 

I  not  only  want  to  send  a  signal  to 
the  SovleU  but  I  also  want  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  get  a  message.  We 
are  approving  the  MX  today  with  only 
the  roughest  of  cost  estimates;  there  is 
still  much  more  work  to  be  done  on 
the  system,  so  that  is  understandable. 
As  one  who  has  raised  much  fuss  and 
concern  on  cost  overruns  of  many  a 
weapons  system.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  MX.  I  want  DOD  to  under- 
stand that  I  will  be  m<mitoring  their 
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pricing  of  the  MX  and  their  use  of 
firm,  flxed-prioed  contracts. 

This  admlnistratltm  has  told  me  that 
they  have  made  changes  in  the  way 
DOD  procures  since  taking  over  the 
Department.  I  have  my  doubts  that 
any  real  changes  have  been  made  and 
I  am  committed  to  getting  more  free 
market  principles  into  the  way  DOD 
does  business.  I  urge  the  Presidait  to 
demonstrate  that  changes  have  been 
made  by  seeing  that  there  are  no  cost 
overruns  on  the  MX. 

My  support  for  the  MX  today  in  no 
way  binds  me  to  future  support,  and 
that  future  support  wlU  be  measured 
against  the  President's  commitment  to 
flexibility  and  the  Soviet  response.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  must  be  a  bottom  line 
to  the  MX  contracts:  anything  less  is 
business  as  usual  in  DOD. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  production  funding  of  the  MX 
for  several  reasons:  The  lade  of  a  sur- 
vivable  and  practical  basing  mode:  its 
destabilising  effect  on  the  arms  race: 
and  its  waste  of  $20  billion,  which 
could  be  better  spent  on  legitimate  de- 
fense needs. 

I  find  much  to  agree  with  in  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  recent  MX 
report,  but  I  do  not  endorse  its  princi- 
pal recmnmendation:  That  100  MX 
missiles  be  placed  in  the  extremely 
vulnerable  Minuteman  sUos. 

Time  and  time  again,  congressional 
committees  have  decried  the  placing 
of  the  MX  in  these  sOos.  For  example: 
The  rationsle  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  miasUe  system  (MX)  is  to  provide  a 
land  baaed  survivable  strategic  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  basing  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo  baaed  mode  is  the 
key  element  In  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that 
providing  a  survivable  system  should  be  the 
only  purpose  of  this  effort:  that  the  design 
of  this  system  should  not  be  constrained  for 
silo  basing:  that  none  of  this  program's 
fun<te  shall  be  expended  in  fixed  or  silo 
basing  for  MX.  (1976  Joint  Conference 
Report  of  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees.) 

Whatever  the  decision,  the  committee  will 
not  consider,  under  any  conditions,  an  ap- 
proach that  leaves  the  MX  missile  with  no 
basing  mode  other  than  the  current  fixed 
Minuteman  sUos.  This  fixed  sUo  basing 
mode  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  Minute- 
man  vulnerability,  and  a  system  using  an 
advanced  ICBM  with  fixed  sUcc  would  only 
be  worse— in  fact,  highly  destabilizing.  (1979 
Report  of  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee.) 

It  was  said  earlier  today  that  the 
MX  miasUe  in  this  deployment  mode  is 
not  a  peacekeeper  but  a  political  face- 
saver  I  submit  that  It  is  an  expendi- 
ture this  country  can  do  without. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  oppose  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 26.  which.  If  approved,  would  re- 
lease immediately  $iB25  mlllicHi  in  MX 
testing  and  development  money. 
These  ftmds  were  appropriated  by 
Congress  last  December  but  were  re- 
stricted until  the  President  made  a 


final  decision  on  how  the  MX  would 
be  deployed  and  until  the  Cimgreas  ap- 
proved the  flnal  basing  idan. 

Since  December,  a  Presldentially  ap- 
pointed commission,  led  by  Oen.  Brent 
Scowcroft.  has  studied  the  MX  ques- 
ti(m.  Recently,  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion presented  its  report  to  President 
Reagan  who  has  embraced  the  Ctnn- 
mission's  recommendations. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  first, 
place  100  MX  missUes.  each  carrying 
10  nuclear  warheads,  in  100  of  the  ex- 
isting 1.000  Minuteman  missile  silos: 
second,  embark  on  an  accelerated, 
comprehensive  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  produce  a  small, 
highly  mobile,  land-baaed,  one-war- 
head intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
ready  for  use  by  1990;  third,  continue 
seeking  wajrs  to  protect  our  existing 
land-based  ICBM's  by  further  harden- 
ing the  silos  in  which  they  sit.  as  well 
as  by  studying  possible  antiballistic  de- 
fense systems:  and  fourth,  shift  its 
arms  control  negotiating  strategy 
away  from  a  focus  on  numbers  of 
laimchers  toward  a  focus  on  numbers 
of  warheads. 

There  have  been  many  high  level 
studies  and  sets  of  recommendations 
since  the  missile  experimental  (MX) 
was  first  proposed  over  10  years  ago. 
However,  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
report  Is  noteworthy  because  of  the 
"about  face"  policy  for  which  it 
argues.  It  deemphasizes  the  problem 
which  the  MX  is  supposed  to  answer 
The  alleged  vulnerability  of  n.S.  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  a  Soviet  strike. 

For  a  full  12  years— since  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  outlined  the  need  to 
develop  an  advanced  missile  which 
would  survive  an  attack  of  accurate 
and  powerful  Soviet  Missiles— the 
Oovemment  of  our  country  has  been 
vigorously  seeking  a  new  system  which 
would  provide  UJS.  land-based  missUes 
with  the  degree  of  invulnerability 
which  the  Minuteman  ICBM  force  trar 
ditionally  enjoyed. 

The  threat  was  called  the  window  of 
vulnerability.  The  administrations  of 
Richard  Nixon.  Oerald  Ford,  and 
Jimmy  Carter  each  attempted  to  close 
it  by  spendhig  billions  of  dollars  devel- 
oping a  missile  which  could  be  moved 
rapidly  and  thus  would  avoid  being 
targeted  accurately  by  our  superpower 
adversary. 

Candidate  Ronald  Reagan  cam- 
paigned on  the  theme  that  his  oppo- 
nent had  f  aUed  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  land-based  component  of  our 
strategic  triad— land-based  missiles, 
sea-based  missiles,  and  heavy  bombers. 
Unless  this  component  of  our  strategic 
force  was  again  made  invulnerable, 
our  country  would  be  susceptible  to 
Soviet  intimidation  and  adventurism. 
Reagan  told  the  American  electorate 
in  1980. 


Ronald  Reagan  as  President  has  had 
no  more  sueoeas  in  dealing  with  the  tn- 
vulnerabill^  iwotdem  than  did  his 
predeceaaoa.  What  sets  him  apart, 
however,  is  his  decision  to  place  the 
powerful  n^  weapon  in  the  very  nme 
sOos  whose  inereasinc  vulnerability 
had  heretofore  driven  us  to  seek  a  sur- 
vivable new  mlssUe. 

The  President's  plan  runs  counter  to 
the  MX  dictates  of  the  Congreas. 

As  early  as  1976.  the  Coogress  con- 
curred with  the  Air  Foioe^  view  that 
the  MX  should  be  devdoped  solely  to 
counter  th«  growing  problem  of  ICBM 
invulnerabfilty.  AoconUngly.  the  cm- 
ference  report  on  Fiscal  Tear  1977  De- 
fense AuthOrizatloo  Act  stated: 

The  raUonale  behind  the  devdopment  of 
a  new  mlnile  system,  MX.  is  to  provide  a 
land-baa^  survivable  stratecle  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  baaing  mode  as 
oppoaed  to  a  fixed-  or  silo-based  mode,  is  the 
key  element  in  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreetnent  that 
providing  a  survWaUe  system  should  be  the 
only  purpoae  of  this  effort:  that  the  design 
of  this  system  should  not  be  coostralned  for 
silo-basing:  that  none  of  this  program's 
funds  shall  be  expended  in  fixed-  or  silo- 
basing  for  MX- 

In  May  1977.  the  Senate  C(»nmittee 
on  Armed  Services  reaffirmed  Its  oon- 
cunence  with  the  view  XhaX  the  single 
purpose  of  VOL  was  to  Insure  ICBM 
survivabilitty  in  the  future.  This  reaf- 
firmation Mjpeared  in  the  committee's 
report  on  the  Fiscal  Tear  1978  De- 
fense Authorization  Act* 

In  recommending  support  of  the  request- 
ed $134  million  for  MX  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee reaffirms  ito  oonvictkm  that  our  de- 
terrent depends  on  the  continued  survivabil- 
ity of  our  Triad  of  strategle  forces  *  *  *  The 
committee  is  satisfied  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  complied  with  last  year's 
congressional  direction  that  providing  a  sur- 
vivable system  should  be  the  only  purpoae 
of  the  MX  program. 

A  metamorphosis  in  policy  has  oc- 
curred. Using  the  device  of  a  biparti- 
san, thou^  not  unbiased,  blue  ribbon 
panel.  Preeident  Reagan  now  argues 
that  we  need  the  MX  missile  in  any 
event,  even  though  it  does  not  solve 
the  problem  which  it  was  supposed  to 
solve.  He  stresses  that  to  terminate 
the  MX  program  at  this  point  will 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  resolve  to  our 
allies  and  adversaries,  and  will  under- 
mine the  ability  of  our  negotiators  to 
achieve  meaningful  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions in  Geneva. 

Briefly,  let  us  examine  the  national 
wiU  and  arms  control  arguments  for 
replacing  100  Minuteman  missUes  with 
100  MX  missiles. 

The  Unfted  States,  since  fiscal  year 
1980.  has  increased  its  level  of  defense 
spending  by  25  percent.  A  further  in- 
crease of  8  to  7  percent  is  expected  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  United  States  has 
committed  itself  to  produce  100  new 
bombers,  the  B-1,  and  to  develop  an 
even  newer  hard-to-detect  penetrating 
strategic  bomber  (the  Stealth).  The 
United  States  is  adding  cruise  missiles 


to  the  force.  The  United  States  is  n«>- 
kDy  developing  a  Trident  n  missile 
(D-5),  which  will  be  more  accurate. 
cany  more  warheads,  deliver  a  greater 
payload  and  have  a  50  percent  greater 
range— 8.000  nautical  miles— than  the 
currently-deployed  Trident  I  missile 
(C-4).  In  the  midst  of  all  the  rhetoric 
about  alleged  American  "weakness."  it 
should  be  noted,  emphasized  and  re- 
membered that,  when  fully  deployed, 
a  aIniSe  Trident  submarine  will  have 
the  capacity  to  carry  24  missiles,  each 
armed  with  up  to  14  nuclear  warheads. 
That  will  be  336  nuclear  warheads, 
each  many  times  more  powerful  than 
the  Ixmibs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  carried  by  one  American 
submarine.  These  are  not  the  actions 
and  plans  of  a  nation  lacking  in  will 
and  suffering  from  weakness. 

As  conservative  columnist  James  J. 
Ki^Mitrick  has  stressed: 

The  United  States  now  has  deployed  1.047 
miasile  launchers  with  about  2.150  war- 
heads. We  have  34  submarines  carrying  568 
missiles  with  about  5,000  warheads.  We 
have  270  bombers  capable  of  deUvering  hun- 
dreds of  additional  missiles  and  warheads 
...  It  seems  to  me  "illusory,"  to  borrow  a 
word  from  the  (Scowcroft)  report,  to  sup- 
pose that  our  development  of  one  more  mis- 
sile system  will  do  much  to  alter  the  Soviet 
perception  of  American  will. 

The  arms  control  argument  for  BCX 
in  Minuteman  sUos  is  equally  spurious. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  the  SALT  II 
treaty  which  permitted  the  United 
States  to  shuffle  200  mobile  MX  mis- 
sUes among  4.600  locations.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  deployment  of  100 
MX  missUes  in  100  existing  (and  vul- 
nerable) Minuteman  sUos  would  gain 
any  strength  for  UJS.  negotiators  at 
the  bsovaining  table. 

Each  BCX  missUe  would  carry  10 
warheads.  The  Minuteman  missUes 
which  the  MX  would  replace  each 
carry  three  warheads.  WhUe  the 
number  of  warheads  woiUd  increase 
from  300  to  1.000,  the  threat  would 
not  increase  as  long  as  Soviet  planners 
possess  reasonable  certainty  that  they 
can  accurately  destroy  the  new  mis- 
sUes before  they  leave  U.S.  soU.  It 
simply  does  not  offer  greater  deter- 
rence for  the  more  than  $20  billion  it 
would  cost. 

Some  proponents  of  the  new  missUe 
dalm  that  it  will  encourage  progress 
at  the  Geneva  START  negotiations. 
However,  nothing  to  date  suggests 
that  President  Reagan  or  his  arms 
control  emissaries  have  any  intention 
of  even  using  MX  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

In  fact,  on  December  10,  1982.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated  flatly: 

I  am  not  going  to  bargain  away  the  MX 
missile. 

Since  that  statement  he  has  recon- 
firmed this  point  in  a  January  1983 
letter  to  Members  of  Congress.  His 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, has  echoed  the  President's  po- 
sition in  subsequent  statements. 


Paul  C.  Wamke  and  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  both  former  arms  control  nego- 
tiators, have  noted  that: 

Weapons  systems  employed  as  bargaining 
chips  have  led  to  agreements  to  arm  rather 
than  reduce  weaponry.  We  would  recall  the 
testimony  of  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  who  told  the  Congress 
in  1971  that:  "The  MIRV  is  a  very  impor- 
tant bargaining  chip."  Today  we  and  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  over  14,000  MIRV  war- 
heads. 

Indeed,  the  historical  record  is  re- 
plete with  instances  in  which  the  arms 
race  has  been  accelerated  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  systems  approved  by 
governments  seeking  leverage  in  arms 
control  negotiations. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  wanted  to 
place  the  MX  in  Minuteman  sUos  on 
an  interim  basis,  whUe  his  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  identified  and 
agreed  upon  a  permanent  basing  ar- 
rangement. This  effort  was  blodced 
when  my  coUeague  from  Maine.  Sena- 
tor Cohen.  successuUy  offered  an 
amendment  barring  this  stopgv  meas- 
ure. 

I  supported  the  Cohen  amendment 
in  1981  because  I  agreed  with  Senator 
Tower,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
stated  that: 

By  stuffing  the  Bex's  into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creating  just  so  many  more  sitting 
duclu  for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at.  .  .  .  It's 
of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced that  it  can  survive  an  attack. 

Senator  Tower  was  right  in  1981. 
His  comment  on  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  MX  deployment  in  Iftinuteman  sUos 
is  just  as  relevant  today. 

In  1981.  the  President's  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Caspar  Weinberger,  voiced 
the  opinion  that  a  vulnerable  MX 
would  accomplish  Uttle: 

Simply  putting  it  (the  MX  missile)  into 
the  existing  silos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have:  namely 
that  these  are  well-known  and  are  not  hard- 
ened sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be.  to  be  of 
sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as  a  strsr 
tegic  improvement  of  our  force. 

The  Secretary's  concerns  are  Just  as 
valid  in  1983  as  they  were  in  1981. 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen. 
Lew  AUen.  agreed  with  the  Secretary: 

An  essential  feature  of  the  BCX  deploy- 
ment is  that  the  basing  mode  be  survivable. 
One  does  not  obtain  that  through  placing  it 
in  Minuteman  sUos.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
favor  such  a  deployment. 

Senator  DoMEmci  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view: 

By  placing  our  most  advanced  strategic 
wemwn— the  MX— in  silos  which  belong  to 
an  earlier  era  of  nuclear  technology,  the 
President  has  reduced— perhaps  even  elimi- 
nated—the usefulness  of  the  MX. 

According  to  the  Senate  Strategic 
FV>rces  Subcommittee  Chairman.  Sena- 
tor Warmer: 

The  MX  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  under  that  arrangement 
(MX  in  existing  silos). 
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If  it  made  no  wetmt  in  IMl  to  put 
MX  mlaaM  in  vulnermble  sUo»-«8 
Senators  Towb^  DoMsnci.  and 
Wabmbu  Ocnnal  Allen,  and  Secretary 
Welnberier  then  emphaaiMd— it 
makea  even  leaa  aenae  now. 

WhOe  tlie  MX  miaiile  baaed  in  Min- 
uteman  aOoa  faili  to  aolve  the  problem 
for  which  it  waa  intended.  It  succeeds 
in  movinc  the  United  States  closer 
toward  adoption  of  a  new  policy  con- 
canine  the  way  the  United  States 
would  react  to  Soviet  actions  during  a 
period  of  heightened  intematittoal 
tension.  If  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  miasOes  is  as  great  as  we 
have  beoa  led  to  believe  for  the  last 
decade,  the  United  States  will  be 
denied  its  ability  to  inflict  unaccep^ 
able  retaliatory  damage  on  the  Sovi- 
ets, unless  it  launches  its  missiles  on  a 
warning  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  f<»mer  Defense  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation.  Mr. 
Ruaaen  Murray,  has  put  the  problem 
this  way: 

Tbe  »^Tr  in  aUo*  and  unable  to  ride  out  a 
Soviet  attack,  would  be  uaeful  to  us  only  if 
we  intend  to  rely  on  the  hicbly  unreliable 
and  imiBeiMely  dancerous  policy  of  launch- 
on-wainlnc.  or  if  we  intend  to  initiate  ther- 
m<iii\iflfr  war.  The  dedaion  to  build  a 
weapon  that  would  be  aa  devaatatins  in  a 
fint  atitte  aa  it  would  be  uaelesi  in  retalia- 
tion marks  a  fundamoital  and  ominous 
chance  in  national  security  policy. 

In  an  apparent  attonpt  to  obscure 
the  facts  that  the  vulnerability  prob- 
lem remains  unresolved,  that  tbe 
MX*  costs  clearly  outweigh  its  bene- 
fits, and  that  we  are  dangerously  alter- 
ing our  strategic  reaction  policy,  the 
President  has  offered  "sweeteners"  in 
an  effort  to  make  an  MX  deal  with  the 
Congress. 

First,  the  President  says  he  will 
change  the  UJ3.  arms  control  focus 
from  a  concentraticm  on  niunbers  of 
launchers  to  a  concentration  on  num- 
bers of  warheads.  Second,  he  promises 
to  develop  and  deploy  in  the  early 
1990'8  a  small  single  warhead  missile. 
This  new  sjrstem.  nicknamed  "Midget- 
man"  would  be  based  in  silos  or  shel- 
ters, or  on  mobile  launch  vehicles.  It  is 
argued  that  together  the  two  initia- 
tives amnehow  would  move  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
away  from  the  use  of  unstable 
multtwarhead  (MIRVd)  missiles  and 
toward  the  uae  of  more  stable  single- 
warhead  missiles. 

This  argument  makes  little  sense. 
The  President  is  saying  to  the  Con- 
gress: Approve  a  new  missile  for  me 
(the  MX)  and  I  will  give  you  yet  an- 
other new  missile  (the  Mldgetman). 
the  combinaticm  of  which  may  lead  to 
more  effective  arms  control.  As  Paul 
Wamke  haa  emphasised,  the  President 
subacribes  to  an  "arms  race  theory  of 
arms  control:  the  more  missiles  you 
tniUd.  the  more  threatening  new  sys- 
tems you  devise,  the  greater  your 
chance  of  controlUng  arms." 


We  must  separate  ourselves  from 
the  rhetoric  and  semantica  and  face 
reality.  Effective  and  lasting  arms  con- 
trol will  not  magically  result  from  the 
deployment  of  two  new  land  baaed 
missile  systems,  and  a  reduction  in 
warheads  will  not  be  achieved  while 
the  United  States  substantially  ex- 
pands the  number  of  land  based  war- 
heads in  its  arsenal. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  America.  Plain- 
ly. American  military  strength  plays 
an  important  role  in  deterring  aggres- 
si<m.  But  mfr«"t*<"'"g.  even  improving 
our  strength  is  not  inconsistent  with 
reaching  fair,  balanced,  verifiable 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
halt  the  increase  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  bring  about  a  reduction  of  such 
weapons. 

We  are  overprepared  to  fight  a  nu- 
clear war.  but  we  are  underprepared  to 
defend  ourselves  against  a  convention- 
al attadL  Rather  than  escalate  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  by  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  ever  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  should  be  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  OMX  Army  and  our  Navy.  We 
should  be  paying  attention  to  the  less 
glamorous  aspects  of  defense  like 
modem  tactics,  ammimltion.  truclcs, 
refueling  vehicles,  and  our  rapid  de- 
ployment capability.  We  should  be 
more  concerned  with  the  proper  train- 
ing of  our  personnel  than  with  more 
complex  weaponry  that  may  be  unus- 
able in  actual  comlMit. 

There  is  no  security  for  anyone,  any- 
where, in  a  continuing  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Our  national 
interest  will  best  be  served  by  improv- 
ing our  conventional  defenses  while  we 
engage  in  meaningful  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  fair,  balanced,  and  verifiable 
agreement  to  first  lialt  the  increase 
and  then  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

Over  $20  billion  to  deploy  the  BCX 
missile  in  existing  Minuteman  silos 
caiuiot  be  Justified.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a 
colossal  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  fiscal  year  1983  funds 
should  not  be  released  at  this  time, 
nor  should  fimding  be  approved  for 
BIX  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26.  If  approved,  the  pend- 
ing resolution  would  release  $625  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
for  basing  and  flight  testing  the  MX 
missile.  Beyond  that,  approval  of  this 
resolution  could  be  construed  by  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  as  a  com- 
mitment to  the  complete  MX.  pro- 
gram, a  plan  to  deploy  100  MX  mls- 
sUes  in  existing  Minuteman  ICBM 
silos  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $20  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose 
both  the  resolution  and  the  MX  pro- 
gram. On  the  opinion  page  of  today's 
Washington  Post,  the  President 
argues  for  the  resolution  on  grounds 
that  the  MX  is  key  to  three  goals: 
modernization.        deterrence.        and 


progress  in  arms  reductiwi.  I  agree 
with  the  President's  stated  goals.  But  I 
5»ffnrid^  the  MX  more  of  a  stumbling 
blodi  than  a  means  to  those  goals. 

Nearly  10  yean  ago.  whm  it  was  de- 
termined that  our  Minuteman  ICBM's 
would  become  increasingly  viilnerable 
to  Soviet  ICBM  forces  in  the  mld- 
1980's.  a  decision  was  made  to  initiate 
development  of  the  MX  missUe.  The 
MX  was  to  have  a  more  survivable. 
mobile  bajring  mode.  However,  after 
exhaustive  study  of  some  34  alterna- 
tive ba^ng  concepts  from  racetrack  to 
dense  padi.  and  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  $6  billion,  neither  the  Air  Force 
nor  the  Department  of  Defense  scan 
able  to  devise  a  viable  MX  basing 
mode. 

The  latest  MX  deployment  scheme, 
as  presented  in  the  "Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces."  fails  to  resolve  the  fundamen- 
tal military  problem— the  increasing 
vulnerability  of  our  land-liased  strate- 
gic miasUes.  Past  proposals  to  deploy 
the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  have  been 
repeatedly  rejected.  On  January  6. 
1981,  during  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
sUted: 

Puttinc  (MX)  into  existing  silos  would  not 
answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns  I  have: 
namely,  that  (the  location  of)  these  are  weU 
known  uid  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  oould  they  be.  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
^c  value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  last  2  years 
to  alter  the  Secretary's  sssessment. 
Certainly,  the  President's  Commission 
gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  other- 
wise. It  concludes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  now  have  a  capability  to 
destroy  almost  all  of  our  ICBM  silos  in 
a  first  strike.  Nonetheless,  it  recom- 
mends the  deployment  of  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  those  same  silos.  Of  all  the  MX 
proposals  thus  far.  this  one  makes  the 
least  sense. 

Its  main  Justification  seems  to  be  po- 
litical and  psychological,  not  military. 
By  deploying  the  MX  in  this  way,  it  is 
argued,  the  United  States  would  dem- 
onstrate its  "national  will"  and  its  de- 
termination to  maintain  a  position  of 
strength  in  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  MX.  it  Is  said, 
is  a  iMurgidning  chip.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  argue  that  if  MX  is  our  best 
bargaining  chip,  we  had  best  fold  this 
hand  and  get  on  to  the  next.  It  Is  be- 
cause I  support  a  strong  national  de- 
fense that  I  do  not  support  a  $20  bil- 
lion strategic  weapons  program  that 
does  not  enhance  our  deterrent. 

UJS.  nuclear  strategy  is  based  on  a 
policy  of  deterrence.  This  policy,  in 
turn,  is  based  on  a  credible  second- 
strike  capability,  a  capability  to  absorb 
a  Soviet  first  strike  attack  and  still 
have  sufficient  forces  remaining  intact 
to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  in  a  re- 
taliatory strike.  Unlike  the  MX.  which 


could  be  eliminated  in  a  flrrt  strike, 
the  B-1  bismber.  Trident  submarine 
and  cruise  mlssfles  have  real  deterrent 
value. 

One  other  Justification  offered  for 
deploying  the  MX  is  the  need  for  a 
limited  c^unterforoe  capability  to 
target  a  whole  range  of  military  tar- 
gets indudng  ICBM  silos.  Because  of 
the  yield  of  its  warheads,  and  its  pro- 
jected aociiracy  in  targeting.  MX  ia 
said  to  offer  that  capahUlty.  However. 
in  view  of  our  second-atrike  strategy, 
this  counterforce  capability  would  be 
of  extrem«ly  limited  value,  since  the 
Soviets  wotild  no  doubt  eliminate  it  in 
a  first  strike. 

So  that  brings  us  \mA  to  aquare  one: 
the  8urvivrt>ility  of  the  MX  in  Minute^ 
man  silos.  It  seems  very  likely  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  are  no  viable 
basing  modes  for  strategic  land-baaed 
missiles.  And  if  that  is  indeed  the  case, 
then  the  ttne  has  come  to  rethink  the 
whole  problem  and  consider  a  new  ap- 
proach to  strategic  modernisation  that 
excludes  Und-based  ICBM  options.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  triad— the  cur- 
rent combination  of  land-baaed 
ICBM's.  aea-based  ballistic  missiles, 
and  bombers— is  considered  sacred  by 
many.  But  nuclear  weapiHis  technolo- 
gy may  very  well  have  outgrown  it.  A 
pervasive  strategic  modernisation  is 
underway  which  includes:  Deployment 
of  cruise  missiles  on  B-42  iwmbers. 
production  of  the  B-IB  btmiber.  devel- 
opment of  the  advanced  technology 
Stealth  bomber,  deployment  of  Tri- 
dent submarines,  development  of  the 
Trident  H  (D-5)  missUe.  deployment 
of  nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  on 
attack  submarines  and  at  land-based 
sites  in  Eivope,  and  production  of  the 
Pershing  H  missUe  for  deployment  in 
Europe. 

If  you  aak  me,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  intimidating  pUe  of  bargaining 
chips  any  way  you  look  at  it.  With  so 
many  sea>  and  air-baaed  options.  I 
question  the  need  for  a  third  leg  for 
our  strategic  weapons  strategy  to 
stand  on.  particularly  if  it  is  going  to 
be  a  bum  leg  like  the  MX. 

Finally.  tSi.  President.  I  Just  want  to 
add  that  we  need  to  be  as  committed 
to  pursuing  arms  control  and  arms  re- 
duction agreements  as  we  are  to  mod- 
emteing  our  deterrmt.  All  the  bar- 
gaining chips  in  the  world  will  do  us 
no  good  if  we  are  not  ardent  in  our  ef- 
forts to  sit  down  with  our  adversary 
and  bargafci  in  good  faith.* 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
weeks  I  hlive  been  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  the  MX.  I  have  read  numerous 
studies,  including  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report,  met  individually  with 
members  of  the  Commission,  such  ss 
General  Scowcroft.  held  discussions 
with  such  other  experts  as  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Handd  Brown  and 
members  of  the  President's  National 
Security  CouncU  staff  and  talked  with 
numerous  constituents,  both  for  and 
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against  the  ICX  Even  this  level  of 
analysis  does  not  make  one  an  expert 
on  strategic  weapons,  or  arms  control, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  issue  we 
are  voting  on  today  goes  well  beyond 
the  apparent  issue  of  whether  the  MX 
is.  In  and  of  itself,  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  already  enormous  arsetud  of  nu- 
clear wei4>on8  currently  possessed  by 
the  United  States.  Were  it  simply  a 
question  of  whether  we  need  the  addi- 
tional megatonnage  to  destroy  the 
world  for  the  seventh  time  over— 
rather  than  the  sixth— I  should  unhes- 
itatingly vote  no.  In  my  best  Judg- 
ment, however,  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  decision  we  face  today  does  not 
address  only  the  flight  testing  of  the 
MX.  It  addresses  an  arms  control 
strategy  proposed  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  which  if  implemented  wiU 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  more  stable  strategic  envi- 
ronment and  a  safer  world.  Because 
the  President  has  stated  his  endorse- 
ment of  and  intent  to  implement  these 
reoranmendations.  I  will  support  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate  today 
which,  if  enacted,  would  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  flight  testing  of  the  MX 
missile. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendatiiHis  include  the  basing  of  100 
mnr  missiles  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos,  the  development  and  deployment 
of  a  new  single  warhead  missile  and 
changing  our  arms  control  strategy  to 
enu)hasize  the  reduction  of  warheads 
rather  than  the  reduction  of  laimch- 
ers. 

The  components  of  the  pacluige 
before  us  cannot  be  separated.  If  ap- 
proving the  funding  for  the  flight  test- 
ing of  the  BCX  can  provide  the  lever- 
age needed  to  trigger  other  actions 
which  will  help  us  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
then  in  the  near  term,  the  President 
deserves  our  support. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  road  to 
a  more  stable  strategic  environment 
with  real  reductions  in  warheads. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  my  vote  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  of  approval  for 
funds  to  flight  test  the  MX  missUe 
does  not  dictate  my  future  actions  re- 
garding the  approval  of  funds  for  the 
procurement  of  the  MX  missUe.  Prior 
to  any  consideration  of  procurement 
funds  for  the  MX,  I  want  to  see  tangi- 
ble signs  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. This  should  include  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  arms  control  proposal 
that  is  credible,  aims  clearly  at  reduc- 
ing destabilizing  systems  on  both  sides, 
and  achieves  a  reduction  in  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  on  both  sides.  It  should 
as  well  specify  details  for  the  develop- 
ment and  deplojmaent  of  a  single  war- 
head missUe  and  an  analysis  of  some 
of  the  verification  problems  which 
both  a  single  warhead  missUe  and  the 


mutual  guaranteed  buUddown  concept 
WiU  pose  for  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  if  today's  vote  was  on 
the  MX  alone  without  provisi<m  tot  an 
arms  control  strategy,  and  a  strategic 
modernization  program  strictly  tied  to 
specific  arms  control  objectives,  my 
decision  would  l>e  quite  different.  I 
would  not  support  funding  for  the  MX 
missUe. 

The  arguments  against  the  MX  as  a 
weapons  system  are  Justified  and  weU 
imown.  The  legitimate  concern  has 
been  raised  that  the  missUe  represents 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction— that  in 
deploying  a  large  land-based  MIRVd 
missUe  in  the  absence  of  a  coherent 
arms  control  strategy,  we  wiU  create 
more  strategic  instabiUty. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that 
absent  a  concerted  effort  to  seek  an 
agreement  in  Geneva,  the  Soviet 
Union  wiU  respond  to  the  deplojrment 
of  MX  by  deploying  another  genera- 
tion of  land-based  missUes,  further  en- 
trenching the  superpowers  into  a 
MIRVd  warhead  competition  which 
neither  side  can  win. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  to  fuel  such  an  arms 
race.  The  Scowcroft  Commission  rec- 
ommendations are  designed  so  that 
the  deployment  of  the  MX  wlU  lead 
the  Soviets  to  move  toward  inherently 
more  stable,  mobUe,  single  warhead 
and  more  stable  sea-based  options. 

Providing  the  Soviets  with  a  clear  in- 
dication that  we  are  willing  to  deem- 
phasize  such  high  value  targets  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  deemphasize 
MIRV  technology  simply  may  not  be 
sufficient.  I  beUeve  that  proceeding 
with  the  KfX  in  the  controUed  frame- 
work prescribed  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  may  be  the  inducement 
necessary  for  the  Soviets  to  be  more 
forthcoming  at  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  the  deployment 
of  650  multiwarhead  SS-18's  and  SS- 
19's.  has  attained  a  first  strike  ci4>abU- 
ity  which  could  destroy  the  entire  U.S. 
land  based  missUe  force. 

Though  the  MX  has  the  accuracy  to 
attack  "hard  targets"  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  hence  can  be  classified  as  a 
first  strike  weapon,  a  limited  deploy- 
ment of  100  MX  missUes  could  not 
carry  out  a  first  strike  on  Soviet 
forces.  The  fuUy  deployed  MX  could 
threaten  at  most  500  of  a  possible 
1.400  land-based  missUe  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  deployment  would 
therefore  not  constitute  an  inherently 
destabilizing  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Unions  immense  numbers  of  land- 
based  missUes.  However,  through  the 
anticipated  MX  deployment,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  coxae  to  understand  that 
their  land-based  systems  could  be  Just 
as  vulnerable  as  our  own  should  they 
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oontinue  to  rrrr*'*'*'*  lute  MIRVd 
tarteta  on  ttadr  homeland. 

Mr.  PrcaMent.  the  Soowcroft  Com- 
mlMlnn  !§  to  be  oanmended  for  laylns 
to  i«at  the  Imacinary  window  of  vul- 
nerability irtileh  has  thus  far  stifled 
our  ability  to  rtatdx  consensus  on  this 
June.  The  Cammlssion  reiterated  what 
many  of  US  had  suspected  for  a  long 
time.  The  synergism  among  the  three 
legs  of  our  triad  wiU  continue  to  cchd- 
fdieate  the  ability  of  Soviet  planners 
to  launch  a  first  strike  agi^nst  the 
United  States  imapeetive  of  the  Sovi- 
ets ability  to  launch  an  effective  pre- 
emptive strike  against  <me  leg  of  the 
triad,  such  as  our  land-based  missiles. 
Our  commitment  to  mfiM"*"  a  strong 
triad  with  its  hteh  deterrent  value 
must  be  maintained. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  guard  againirt  moving  toward 
quick  rcsponir  launch  on  warning 
strategies  to  protect  our  land-based 
force.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  Air 
Force's  own  estimates  only  between  1 
and  7  pocent  of  our  land-based 
ICBM's  will  be  able  to  survive  a  Soviet 
first  sMke  by  the  1900  timeframe. 

As  a  result  I  am  concerned  that 
these  low  survivability  projections 
have  led  some  in  the  administrati<m  to 
conclude  that  we  must  adopt  hair  trig- 
ger respmse  strategies  to  protect  our 
land-based  forces  and  the  MX.  The  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  cannot  and 
should  not  legitimise  such  strategies. 
Such  strategies  would  undermine  the 
stability  which  the  Scowcroft  paiAage 
seeks  to  imidement. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  though  we 
must  »»«■»"♦■<"  a  strong  retaliatory  ca- 
pability, we  must  refrain  fnHn  embrac- 
ing re8p<»se  strategies  which  empha- 
sise a  war  fitting  capability.  I  have 
been  concerned  and  alarmed  by  the 
administration's  statements  on  fight- 
ing and  winning  a  protracted  nuclear 
war.  Such  a  belief  is  misguided  and  Is  a 
dangerous  one.  Prior  to  the  consider- 
ati(m  of  approval  of  B£X  procurement 
funds.  I  hope  we  in  Congress  will  re- 
ceive explicit  confirmaticm  of  the  ad- 
ministratitm's  commitment  to  a  strate- 
gy of  deterraice  and  retaliation  as  op- 
posed to  a  strategy  which  is  based  on 
wai^ng  and  winning  a  protracted  nu- 
clear war. 

This  difference  is  a  significant  one. 
A  dear  response  from  the  administra- 
tis on  this  point  wiU  be  one  of  many 
factors  I  shall  consider  prior  to  voting 
oa  the  approval  of  MX  procurement 
funds. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  induce— not 
threaten— the  Soviets  into  an  arms 
control  agreement. 

My  vote  today  to  iu>prove  funds  for 
the  flii^t  testing  of  the  MX  missile  \b 
baaed  on  my  belief  that  the  President 
will  convert  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  into  an  ef- 
fective arms  control  strategy. 

The  President  lus  indicated  his  sup- 
port for  a  new  arms  control  proposal 
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above,  will  be  able  to  insure  my  contin- 
ued support* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  26.  which  would 
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which  emphasiMS  a  reductitm  of  war- 
heads by  accepting,  at  least  in  princi- 
ple, the  concept  of  a  "mutual  guaran- 
teed buUddown"  as  the  basis  for 
future  aims  control  proposals.  As  a  co- 


sponsor  of  this  concept,  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Senators 
CoBBH  and  Num.  I  welcome  the  much 
needed  discipline  that  the  builddown 
concept  will  inject  into  our  defense 
planning.  Its  thane  is  simple:  There 
can  be  no  modernisation  without  sacri- 
fice. For  each  new  warhead  deployed, 
two  older  warheads  must  be  retired. 

However,  despite  the  benefits  of  the 
builddown  concept  it  is  not  yet  com- 
patible with  the  Scowcroft  recommen- 
dations. It  does  not  necessarily  chan- 
nel the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  into  a  single  warhead  missile 
environment  liecause  it  does  not  have 
a  qualitative  dimension:  that  is.  it  does 
not  specify  what  we  are  attempting  to 
acccMnplish.  what  we  are  attempting  to 
redxice. 

^nthout  specifying  quaUUUve  pa- 
rameters. I  am  concerned  that  weap- 
ons systems  with  a  liigh  deterrent 
value— such  as  mobile  systems  like  nu- 
clear submarines— will  be  sacrificed  for 
weapons  systems  wtiich  are  inherently 
destabilizing.  In  other  words,  without 
specific  safeguards  being  agreed  upon 
beforehand,  planners  can  still  make 
bad  strategic  decisions  and  wrap  them 
around  a  "mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down." 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
elimination  of  MXRV  technology  we 
must  strive  for.  Unless  we  are  able  to 
begin  to  dismantle  MIRVd  systems, 
we  will  continue  to  Increase  the  ratio 
of  warheads  to  fixed  targets  and  con- 
tinue to  make  the  initiation  of  a  first 
strike  by  either  superpower  more 
likely.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  President 
WiU  inject  this  qualitative  dimension 
into  a  new  arms  control  proposal  and 
make  the  linkage  to  the  dismantle- 
ment of  MIRV  technology  explicit. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
mariLS.  my  vote  today  in  support  of 
this  resolution  of  approval  for  funds 
to  flight  test  the  MX  missiles  can  in 
no  way  be  linked  to  any  future  deci- 
sion I  may  make  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
proval of  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
the  MX  missile.  It  is  clear  that  the 
burden  of  proof  in  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  will  now  rest  with  the  ad- 
ministration. My  own  future  decisions 
will  be  based  on  how  well  the  adminis- 
tration implements  those  recommen- 
dations. 

At  this  crucial  moment  in  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  the  President  deserves 
our  support  in  his  efforts  to  seek  a 
more  stable  and  secure  strategic  envi- 
ronment. It  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration, through  affirmative  ac- 
tions toward  stabilizing  our  strategic 
environment  such  as  I  have  outlined 


open  the  way  to  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  heard  arguments 
in  favor  of  d^loyment  of  MX,  as  part 
of  a  package  from  members  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission.  I  think  that 
Commission  deserves  our  otHnmenda- 
tions  for  its  thorough  and  painstaking 
efforts.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  Com- 
miarion's  emphasis  upon  the  need  for 
strong  and  effective  arms  control  as  a 
necessary  compcment  of  our  national 
security.  I  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  made  an  articulate- 
but  not  compelling— case  for  the  MX. 

I  believe  that  the  case  for  MX  would 
be  considerably  stronger  if  this  admin- 
istration were  more  sensitive  to  the 
collision  course  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  which  we  are  embarked  and  more 
committed  to  an  effort  to  deal  serious- 
ly with  the  Soviets.  If  the  President 
would  indicate  to  us  and  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  would  deploy  MX  only  as  a 
last  resort,  having  failed  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  bilateral  agreement  not  to 
deploy  new  multiple  warhead  missiles, 
a  decision  now  to  release  funds  for  MX 
would  have  more  appeaL  However, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  no 
serious  effort  will  be  made  to  bargain 
away  MX  and  that  it  will,  in  the  end. 
be  deployed  if  Congress  is  willing.  This 
is  unfortimate.  since  BCX  makes  so 
much  more  sense  on  the  bargaining 
table,  rather  than  in  silos. 

Since  we  already  have  enough  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  our  arsenal  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  many  times  over,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  going 
ahead  with  BCX  would  demonstrate 
national  resolve  in  any  positive  sort  of 
way.  To  me.  a  case  can  be  made  that  it 
would  only  demonstrate  governmental 
wrong-headedness.  We  know  that  we 
should  have  a  strategic  arsenal  that 
reinforces  strategic  stability  and  re- 
duces the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We 
know  we  should  stop  the  arms  race 
and  reduce  our  mutual  arsenals.  The 
MX  and  the  Soviet  version  of  the  MX 
wiU  not  help  toward  those  goals. 

I  fail  to  see  how  deployment  will  do 
much  to  give  us  leverage  with  the  So- 
viets. When  SALT  II  was  signed,  the 
Soviets  expected  that  we  would  deploy 
200  MX  missiles.  Now.  we  are  talking 
about  100.  We  have  reached  the  point 
with  MX  at  which  it  would  make 
much  more  sense  to  renounce  deploy- 
ment in  trade  for  a  similar  commit- 
ment by  the  Soviets  not  to  deploy 
their  one  new  ICBM  allowed  imder 
SALT.  That  would  be  a  strong  step  for 
arms  control  and  nuclear  stability. 

Deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
would  give  our  seal  of  i4>proval  to  de- 
ployment by  the  Soviets  of  a  new 


MIRVd  mlvUe.  We  Intend  to  build  a 
100.  or  poMibly  fewer  Mi's.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  tOCm  the  Soviets 
could  bund,  but  they  could  depioy 
hundreds  gnd  stay  within  the  SALT 
constraint!. 

Deploynsent  of  MX  In  silos  would 
not  do  anything  to  enhance  strategle 
stabiUty  by  reducing  the  so-called  vul- 
norabOity  of  land-based  mlMileB.  m 
fact,  our  deployment  of  MX  miMUes 
and  Soviet  deployment  of  their  new 
MIRVd  missOes  may  place  the  arse- 
nals of  the  two  sides  on  even  more  of  a 
hair  trigger. 

Finally,  deployment  of  the  MX  con- 
tinues with  an  arms  race  many  of  us 
have  told  our  constituents  we  dqdme. 
We  all  know  the  military  reaaons  for 
deployment  of  the  MX  are  weak  at 
best  A  dedsion  to  go  with  MX  cannot 
gain  us  any  real  security.  Our  national 
interests  c$a  only  be  served  when  we 
show  prudence  and  restraint  in  our 
arms  mogimms  and  weA  strong  and  ef- 
fective aims  controL 

Mr.  President  the  case  for  MX 
would  be  Armgthened  if  this  adminis- 
tration would  show  a  willingness  to 
achieve  some  arms  control,  rather 
than  Just  talking  about  it  At  this 
Juncture,  there  is  no  arms  control  ven- 
ture to  point  to  with  significant  pros- 
pects for  success.  The  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces  talks  seem  at  an 
impasse.  The  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  have  shown  no  progress,  and  our 
negotiating  positi<xi  now  needs  to  be 
redone  to  i  accommodate  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  poiding 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaties  have  been 
plunged  into  a  morass  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Against  tills  background,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  administration  would  rush 
to  embraee  a  program  which  gives 
them  the  coveted  MX.  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  confident  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  embrace,  evoi  reluctantly, 
the  arms  control  which  is  essential  if 
the  Commission's  goal  of  a  transition 
to  a  more  stable  and  less  threatening 
strategic  environment  is  ever  to  come 
to  pass. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Amori- 
can  people,  perhaps  more  than  their 
representatives  and  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington, hanre  come  to  fear  that  nuclear 
war  is  becoming  more,  rather  than 
less,  likeltr.  Millions  favor  a  nuclear 
freeze  because  they  want  the  arms 
race  halted  now.  They  want  effective 
arms  con1|x>l.  and  they  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  kind  of  so-called  aims 
omtrol  tbat  is  merely  a  facade  for 
business  sb  usual  in  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President  deployment  of  MX 
will  not  help  stop  the  arms  race.  We 
will  never  stop  the  arms  race  unless  we 
are  willing  to  say,  "enough!"  We  must 
be  willing  to  say  that  we  do  not  need 
the  MX.  we  do  not  want  it  and  we  will 
not  have  |t.# 


•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President 
the  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  whether  to  release  funds  already  «>- 
propriated  for  fiscal  year  1963  to  allow 
I  111  III!  of  the  MX  missile  and  the  de- 
vdopment  of  silo  basing  for  it  Our 
vote  today  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  $20h>1u*  billion  program  stretching 
over  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

I  will  oppose  Senate  Concurrent 
RcMdution  26  ^proving  the  spending 
of  these  initial  funds,  because  the  MX 
miHile  does  not  add  to  our  deterrent 
force.  And  deterrence  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

I  will  oppose  the  resolution,  because 
the  MX  missQe  deployed  in  liCinute- 
man  sDos  does  not  add  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  land-based  interoonti- 
nmtal  ballistic  missile  force.  And  sur- 
vivability of  forces  is  what  strengthens 
deterraice. 

I  will  oppose  the  resolution,  because 
the  MX  missile  does  not  change  our 
force  structure  in  a  way  that  will  fur- 
ther our  national  arms  control  objec- 
tives. And.  ultimately,  arms  control  is 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our  nation- 
al security  and  the  safety  of  our 
people. 

Thie  piirpose  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  is  to  deter  an  attack  on  the 
United  States.  To  serve  this  goal,  our 
forces,  considered  in  total,  should  be 
suffidoit  to  retaliate  against  the 
Soviet  Union  after  a  Soviet  attack. 

To  insure  that  this  second-strike  ca- 
pability remains,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  a  triad  of  strategic 
forces— land-based  missiles,  subma- 
rine-based missiles,  and  bomber-deliv- 
ered wei«>ons.  Taken  collectively  these 
forces  have  assured  deterrence. 

In  round  numbers  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
about  7,000  strategic  warheads  in  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missile  systems. 
About  75  percent  of  the  Soviet  missile 
foitx  is  land-based,  while  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  U.S.  missile  force  is 
land-based.  When  bomber-delivered 
weapons  are  included,  the  United 
States  has  about  9,300  strategic  wei4>- 
(ms  to  about  7,300  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  strategic  we^wns  deploy- 
ments are  different,  but  there  is  m>- 
proximate  equality  or  essential  equiva- 
lence in  strategic  force.  Through  our 
respective  buildup  of  forces  over  the 
last  two  decades,  however,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  now  deployed  enough  accurate 
warheads  of  sufficient  yield  to  threat- 
en a  substantial  portion  of  each 
other's  land-based  missiles. 

The  United  States  correctly  foresaw 
this  development  long  ago.  In  response 
we  placed  a  larger  portion  of  our 
forces  in  the  mobile  submarine  force 
and  in  bomber-delivered  wet^wns.  No 
Soviet  planner  could  rationally  expect 
to  avoid  retaliation  by  simply  attack- 
ing the  land-based  missile  force  of  the 


United  States.  Though  2,000  land- 
based  warheads  may  be  at  risk,  the 
more  than  7,000  U.S.  warheads  on  sub- 
martaies  and  on  bombers  assure  that 
an  attack  on  our  land-based  missiles 
could  not  eliminate  our  ability  to  re- 
taliate. 

The  MX  missUe  initially  was  pro- 
posed as  a  follow-on  to  the  Minutonan 
m  missile  over  a  decade  ago.  Serious 
questions  about  how  to  base  the  MX 
have  complicated  this  planned  mod- 
ernization of  the  land-based  missile 
force.  Rather  than  placing  emphasis 
on  ever-greater  offensive  striking 
power  for  its  own  sake,  succesrive  ad- 
ministrations have  sought  instifiad  to 
provide  for  greater  survivability  in  the 
land-based  missile  force.  This  onpha- 
sis  on  survivability  is  to  strengthen  de- 
terrence. 

A  review  of  the  efforts  to  find  a 
basing  scheme  for  the  MX  missile  over 
the  last  years  of  the  1970's  and  into 
the  lOeO's  indicates  that  deployment 
of  MX  in  existing  missile  silos  was  Just 
about  the  last  idea  on  anyone's  list. 
Fixed,  immobile,  easily  targetable  silos 
were  vulnerable,  and  simply  placing  a 
new  missile  in  them  would  not  make 
them  less  so. 

I  do  not  believe  that  today,  anyone 
would  start  from  scratch  to  advocate  a 
$20-plus  billion  program  to  build  an 
MX-type  missile  to  be  based  in  exist- 
ing silos.  It  simply  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  greater  survivability. 
It  does  not  enhance  the  deterrence 
value  of  our  land-based  missile  force. 
Attempting  to  get  lieyond  these  short- 
comings, in  fact  the  recent  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommended  the  devel- 
opment of  a  small,  single-warhead, 
mobile,  land-based  missQe— virtually 
the  opposite  of  the  large,  10-warhead- 
ed.  fixed  sUo  MX. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  the  MX  to 
conduct  serious  and  fruitful  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  There  are  persuasive 
arguments  against  claims  that  this  is  a 
weapons  sjrstem  to  further  the  consen- 
sus on  strategic  and  arms  control  ques- 
tions within  the  United  States.  The 
MX  always  has  been  a  divisive  weap- 
ons system,  either  because  of  its  first- 
strike  capability  or  because  of  the 
greater  threats  it  poses  to  an  already 
imcertain  Soviet  leadership. 

There  has  never  lieen  a  shortage  of 
weapons  systems  to  be  considered  in 
arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Suspicion,  fear,  and  eagerness 
for  one-sided  advantage  are  the  real 
impediments  to  fruitful  arms  control 
negotiations.  They  wiU  not  be  reduced 
by  deployment  by  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  of  addi- 
tional strategic  systems.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve deployment  of  the  MX  would 
only  fire  the  arms  race  further. 

There  is  growing  public  revulsion 
toward  proposals  on  both  sides  to  con- 
tinue to  waste  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  on  marginal  innovations  in  ad- 
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vaneed  itrmteck:  weaponry.  There  to 
genuine  pubUe  oooeeni  about  state- 
menta  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  about  limited  nuclear 
war  and  nuThrable  nuclear  war.  There 
haa  been  among  Americana  a  greater 
amount  of  diacuailon  and  underatand- 
ing  about  what  nuclear  war  would 
mean  to  our  people  and  our  planet. 
And  there  haa  been  a  growing  disen- 
chantment with  the  inability  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
pursue  with  vigor  the  opportunities  to 
control  the  stockpiles  to  which  both 
add  out  of  habit. 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  Just  weeks  ago  gave  people  of 
all  faiths  a  rigorous  ezaminati<m  of 
the  task  before  us  in  attempting  to 
control  the  arms  race  and  reduce  the 
siae  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 
One  of  the  wpedttc  concerns  of  the 
bishops  was  the  prospect  of  what  are 
known  in  technical  tenns  as  prompt, 
haid-target  kill  weapmn— like  the  MX 
miasile— deployed  in  a  vulnerable 
basing  mode— like  fixed  sUoe.  Because 
such  weapms  are  so  threatening,  they 
invite  attain  Because  such  weapims 
are  so  vulnerable,  they  invite  attack. 
Because  they  invite  attack,  they  can 
only  survive  by  being  launched  upon 
warning  of  an  attack— the  equivalent 
of  a  nuclear  hair  trigger. 

But  the  larger  questions  raised  in 
the  bishops'  letter  apply  to  aU  people. 
"Like  the  Soviet  Union,"  the  letter 
fonchKlfSx  "this  country  now  possesses 
so  many  weapcms  as  to  imperil  the 
continuation  of  civilization.  Americans 
share  responsibility  for  the  current  sit- 
uation and  cannot  evade  responsibility 
fen-  trying  to  resolve  it." 

We  can  begin  anew,  here  in  the 
Senate  today,  to  resolve  the  issue.  We 
can  forgo  a  weapon  that  will  be  both 
vulnerable  and  threatening,  one  that 
adds  nothing  to  deterrence. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  smoking,  ra- 
diattaig  ruin  that  would  be  the  Earth, 
should  mistake  at  miscalculation  lead 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
search  for  wajw  to  halt,  then  reverse, 
the  arms  race  must  be  as  vigorous  as 
our  search  for  new  ways  to  add  new 
weaputs.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUa  ICr.  President.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  resolution. 
I  am  doing  so  because  I  do  not  believe 
this  proposal— to  build  100  MX  mis- 
siles and  site  them  in  Minuteman 
silos  measures  up  to  the  most  impor- 
tant criterion.  It  wiU  not  strengthen 
this  Nation's  security. 

The  MX  missile  was  developed  be- 
cause Pentagon  planners  argued  that 
the  Minuteman  mlssOe  had  become 
vulneraUe  to  a  first  strike  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  Soviet  missile  arsenal  had 
become  so  large  and  accurate  that 
there  was  a  window  of  viilnerability. 

This  Natkm  needs  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent, make  no  mistake  about  it.  No  one 
should  interpret  a  vote  against  this 


resolution  as  a  vote  against  that  basic 
prindide 

But  the  MX  mlssOe.  sited  in  Minute- 
man  silos,  does  not  dose  the  window 
of  vulnerablUty.  Instead,  it  Just  gives 
the  SovieU  a  bigger  and  Juicier  target. 
In  fact,  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 
device  a  basing  mode  that  over  the 
long  run  would  be  invulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

The  Soowcroft  Comminion  ends  the 
vulnerability  discussion  once  and  for 
all.  The  Commission  concluded  that: 

To  deter  *  *  *  surprlae  attacks  we  can  rea- 
■onably  rely  iwth  on  our  strategic  forces 
snd  on  the  nnge  of  operational  uncertain- 
ties that  the  Soviets  would  have  to  consider 
in  planninc  such  anression. 

The  BCX  falls  to  meet  another  im- 
portant standard.  President  Reagan 
argues  that  the  MX  wiU  bring  the  So- 
viets to  the  bargaining  table. 

I  strongly  disagree.  I  believe  it  will 
have  Just  the  opposite  effect  In  my 
view,  developing  and  deploying  the 
MX  will  only  send  the  Soviets  back  to 
the  drawing  board  where  they  will  de- 
velop a  bigger,  more  accurate,  and 
more  deadly  missile  of  their  own. 

The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  no 
reluctance  to  spend  money  to  build  up 
their  weapons  arsenaL  I  fall  to  see 
how  developing  the  MX  will  halt  that 
trend. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Senate  said 
the  whole  notion  of  the  MX  must  be 
reevaluated.  We  said  we  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  assumptions  used  to  Jus- 
tify the  MX.  or  the  plan  to  site  the 
missile. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  has  an- 
swered these  questions— and  more.  I 
believe  this  report  contains  the  build- 
ing blocks  for  a  new  consensus  on 
arms  development  based  on  stability. 
The  report  concludes  that  a  more 
stable  nuclear  force  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  real  arms  control.  The  MX 
proposal  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thiunb 
from  that  recommendation. 

The  Commission  concludes  that 
long-term  survivability  of  our  ICBM 
missiles  is  a  worthwhile  goal,  if  it  can 
be  achieved  at  a  reasonable  cost  The 
Commission  takes  a  sensible  i4>proach 
when  it  recommends  beginning  the  re- 
search and  development  needed  to  de- 
velop a  small,  single-warhead  missile 
such  as  the  so^alled  Midgetman. 

We  also  can  upgrade  Minuteman 
missiles  with  advanced  warheads  and 
guidance  systems,  at  much  less  cost 
than  developing  the  MX  system. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  reso- 
lution. Developing  the  MX  is  not  the 
most  cost-effective  of  way  of  protect- 
ing this  Nation's  security  nor  will  it 
move  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  closer  to  real  arms  control.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  resolution  to  ap- 
prove funding  for  procurement  of  the 
MX  missile  and  engineering  develop- 
ment of  its  basing  mode.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  system  would  add  ai^reda- 


bly  to  our  military  security:  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  fact  that  it  would  detract  from 
it  And  even  if  one  accepts  arguments 
raised  on  its  behalf,  I  cannot  accept 
that  the  MX  is  worth  lU  $16  biUlon 
price  tag.  Both  at  home  and  abroad, 
both  in  the  dmnestic  and  military 
budgets,  there  are  ways  to  spend  fewer 
tax  dollars  which  would  make  us  a  far 
stronger  nation  than  the  BCX  ever 
could. 

I  reach  that  ccmdusion  after  careful- 
ly studying  the  Soowcroft  report— and 
with  fuU  appreciation  for  the  Commis- 
sion's contributions.  Its  report  is  an 
excellent,  dispassionate,  expert  review 
of  our  short-term  and  long-term  stra- 
tegic options.  It  acknowledges  and  ex- 
plains some  of  the  linkages  between 
force  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol—something that  is  long  overdue 
and  is  urgently  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  MX.  however, 
the  Commission  report  does  no  more 
than  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for 
an  easentially  bad  idea.  And  in  the 
final  analyris.  we  have  to  vote  not  on 
the  adroitness  of  the  presentation  but 
the  substantive  merits  of  the  proposal 
itself.  They  remain  lacking. 

The  historical  record  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  MX  has  been  laid  out  in 
intricate,  almost  excruciating  detail  in 
the  few  days  of  this  debate.  For  a  fuU 
decade,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  MX 
has  been  that  it  could  help  make  the 
land  leg  of  our  strategic  forces  invul- 
nerable. That  Justification  has  been 
offered  in  virtually  every  document 
concerning  the  MX  since  1973.  It  can 
be  read  in  reports  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees and  in  statement  after  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties  most  respected  by 
their  colleagues  on  defense  issues  have 
subscribed  to  it  It  was  even  enshrined 
in  the  1980  Republican  Platform.  No 
political  lexicon  of  our  era  will  be  com- 
plete without  a  lengthy  entry  under 
"window  of  vulnerability." 

In  pursuit  of  a  basing  mode  to  meet 
that  universally  accepted  standard,  we 
have  q>ared  no  effort,  expense,  or  ex- 
ercise of  imagination.  If  the  matter 
were  not  so  costly  and  critical  it  would 
read  like  something  from  Lewis  Car- 
roll. We  have  considered  the  relative 
merits  of  MX's  on  the  ground  or  in  it, 
on  the  seas  or  under  them,  and  in  the 
air.  We  have  studied  the  feasibility  of 
carrying  MX  missiles  on  trucks,  trains, 
planes,  submarines,  and  surface  ships. 
We  looked  into  closed  trenches  and 
open  trenches,  hard  silos  and  soft 
silos,  some  silos  but  not  others,  spread- 
ing the  missiles  as  far  apart  as  possible 
or  packing  them  tightly  together. 

None  of  the  30-odd  possibilities, 
however,  promised  to  answer  the  vul- 
nerability test. 

The  Scowcroft  Ccnnmisslon  was  a 
last-gasp  effort  to  come  up  with  a  solu- 


tion. Its  teport  cuts  the  analytical 
Oordlan  k^oi  In  a  fashion  that  la  dev- 
astating^ ttanple.  Forget  vulnenliillty. 
It  adviaea.  That  ertterion  is  not  an 
esentlal  condition  for  the  MX.  In  10 
years,  we  have  travded  from  point 
"A"  to  point  "A."  We  are  voting  on  the 
same  proposal  Oongreaa  rejected  in 
1973:  basing  the  MX  In  lOnuteman 
sUos.  It  was  not  sensible  then:  It  Is  leas 
so  now. 

First.  It  is  likely  to  dertabiliif  the 
intnnational  nuclear  balance  and 
make  a  Soviet  attack  on  us  tasm 
likely.  BecMse  the  MX  has  a  capabU- 
Ity  of  knoddng  out  hardened  Soviet 
targets  but  could  not  withstand  an 
attack  Itself,  it  could  look  to  them  as  If 
we  were  seeking  a  f  brst-strfke  capacity 
and  might  Invite  a  preemptive  attack. 
The  «'^^^Tt""*  of  the  Senate  Armed 
S«vlces  Committee,  the  dlaUnguiahed 
Senator  firpm  Texaa.  Mr.  Town,  made 
Just  that  point  only  a  year  ago  thia 
numth.  He  said: 

By  stuf  f  ioc  the  MX's  Into  fixed  sOos  we 
are  creating  Just  so  many  more  slttlna  ducks 
for  the  Ruadans  to  shoot  at.  *  *  *  It  is  of 
little  use  to  us  unless  It  can  survive  an 
attack. 

Second,  opting  for  the  MX  weakens 
the  chances  for  jwogreas  in  aims  con- 
trol. In  thftt  regard,  it  defies  the  very 
logic  of  the  Soowcroft  repmt  itself. 
The  Comlnlsslon  urged  making  the 
number  of  warheads  the  basic  unit  of 
comparison  in  assessing  competing 
strategic  forces.  If  achieved,  that  step 
would  nudbe  both  sides  toward  the  de- 
veloiHuent  of  small,  single  warhead 
mlssUes.  sttch  as  the  "Midgetman"  rec- 
(Humendatfon. 

Granted,  that  would  still  be  a 
weapon  of  destructive  fury  unrivaled 
by  any  previously  eoaployed.  But  in 
the  current  calculus  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation, it  ik  a  far  less  dangnrous  alter- 
native. For  those  who  hope  to  see  arse- 
nals limited  and  reduced  rather  than 
becoming  more  massive,  the  "Midget- 
man" is  clearly  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Third  and  finally,  Mr.  President 
MX  procvement  would  be  terribly 
vrasteful.  The  head  of  each  family  in 
America  should  sit  down  this  evening 
and  write  a  $300  cheek  to  the  Penta- 
gon—because that  is  what  it  will  ulti- 
mately coat  us. 

If  our  strategic  forces  need  strength- 
ening, thfre  are  more  cost-effective 
ways  to  do  it 

We  can  accelerate  develiHDment  of 
the  Trident  D-5  missile  and  consider 
its  interim  deploymoat  in  Minuteman 
silos. 

We  can  support  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Midgetman. 

We  can  upgrade  the  Minutonan  m 
force  with  modernized  guidance 
sjrstem  and  warheada. 

That  last  alternative,  for  example, 
would  cost  leas  than  half  that  of  100 
MXmlssiles. 


If  we  need  to  straigthra  our  mili- 
tary posture  in  general.  I  believe  the 
money  would  be  vent  far  more  wisely 
in  upgrading  our  conventional  fences 
and  Improving  their  readiness. 

And  finally,  any  legitimate  defini- 
tion of  national  security  must  encom- 
paa  the  strength  of  our  economy  and 
the  health  and  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  well  as  guns  and  tanks 
and  miMOes.  The  amount  of  $16  mil- 
lion could  make  a  major  contribution 
to  reducing  the  deficit  improving  our 
educational  system,  or  addressing 
other  probl«ns  we  continue  to  con- 
front here  at  home. 

In  ahort  the  MX  will  make  us  nei- 
Vbet  strcmger  nor  more  secure,  will  set 
baA  aima  ctmtrol  negotiations,  and 
wHl  waste  resources  that  could  better 
be  used  elsewhere.  For  those  reasons.  I 
win  vote  against  it« 
•  Mr.  RIBGLE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
strong  opposed  to  moving  ahead 
with  production  of  the  MX  missile.  I 
believe  this  we^wn  system  is  unneces- 
sary and  will  accelerate  the  nuclear 
anna  race.  In  addition,  it  makes  the 
poaslbility  of  accidental  nuclear  war 
more  likely.  Finally  it  is  an  enour- 
moualy  costly  system  with  a  price  tag 
above  $30  billion,  at  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral deficits  are  out  of  control  and 
these  resources  are  needed  for  other 
vital  national  purposes. 

In  its  recent  report,  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  conf irmied  that  the 
United  States  does  not  currentiy  face 
a  "window  of  vulnerability."  despite 
the  increasing  vulnerability  of  our 
land-baaed  ICBM's.  The  fact  Is.  our  ex- 
isting strategic  weapons  are  currentiy 
more  than  adequate  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  and  provide  deterrence. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  MX— its 
ability  to  attack  hardened  Soviet  tar- 
gets pnmipUy— wiU  not  increase  our 
national  security.  Our  Minuteman 
ICBM  force,  coupled  with  our  other 
Ay^tjng  misBiles,  can  effectively  attack 
soft  targets  and  some  hardened  tar- 
gets within  minutes:  our  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles  can  attack  the  most 
hardened  targets  within  hours.  To- 
gether these  weapons  comprise  a  for- 
midable deterrent  to  a  Soviet  attack. 
It  should  be  noted  that  any  wide  scale 
nuclear  exchange,  whether  over  the 
period  of  a  few  minutes— or  a  few 
hours— is  an  insane  act  that  assures 
the  destruction  of  both  nations  in  the 
most  horrifying  pomible  manner. 

The  U.S.  military  buildup  over  the 
past  years  is  evidence  of  our  national 
commitment  to  m»<"«^J»^<"'"g  a  credible 
and  massive  strategic  defense.  We  are 
currently  modernizing  every  element 
of  our  strategic  deterrent.  Billions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  the  D-5  mis- 
sUe— a  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missUe  with  hard  target  capacity 
which  is  far  less  vulnerable  than  the 
MX.  In  addition,  we  are  continuing  de- 
velopment of  cruise  missiles— weapons 
with  enormous   destructive   capabili- 
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ties,  which  are  far  more  econ<Mnlcal 
than  the  MX.  Development  of  a 
stealth  bomber  which  will  greatly 
strragthen  our  air  leg  of  the  triad  is 
also  underway. 

We  presently  have  over  9,300  nucle- 
ar warheads  in  our  arsenal— and  thou- 
sands more  that  will  be  provided 
under  current  plans.  In  short  we  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  that  can  destroy 
every  vestige  of  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  many  times  over.  Adding  the 
MX  missile  to  this  stodq>ile  of  arms 
adds  nothing  of  real  consequence  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation— or  to  nu- 
clear deterrence. 

Should  our  deterrent  force  require 
strengthening  in  the  future,  there  are 
numerous  other  weapons  under  devel- 
oimient  that  will  be  available  for  de- 
ployment if  arms  negotiations  fail  in 
their  purpose  of  bringing  this  endless 
arms  race  under  controL 

Peihaps  the  most  cmnpelllng  argu- 
ment agidnst  proceeding  with  BCX  de- 
plojnnent  is  the  immensely  destabiliz- 
ing effect  it  will  have.  The  placement 
of  this  first-strike  weapon  in  station- 
ary, easily  identifiable  silos,  will  make 
it  both  a  vulnerable  and  a  highly  valu- 
able target.  The  existence  of  such  a 
target  greatly  increases  the  chance 
that  war  wiU  be  provoked  through 
mistake,  through  error,  or  through  a 
first  strike  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
Deployment  of  the  MX  will  move  us 
dramatically  closer  to  a  hair-trigger, 
launch-on-waming  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. Weapons  decisions  in  recent 
years  have  moved  us  ever  closer  to  nu- 
clear confrontation,  and  in  the  next 
few  years,  the  terrible  prospects  of  nu- 
clear war  will  almost  certainly  in- 
crease. The  deployment  of  a  "use  it  or 
lose  it"  weapon  system,  such  as  the 
MX  based  in  vulnerable  silos,  moves  us 
much  further  down  that  dangerous 
road. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  deploy  such  a 
powerfiil  weapon  in  existing  silos 
which,  according  to  expert  testimony, 
caimot  be  hardened  sufficiently  over 
the  long  term  to  enable  the  MX  to 
survive  a  Soviet  strike.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger,  himself  advised 
against  the  placement  of  the  BCX  in 
existing  silos  in  1981  when  he  said: 

.  .  .  Simply  putting  <the  MX)  in  existing 
silos  would  not  answer  two  of  the  three  con- 
cerns that  1  have:  namely,  that  these  are 
well-known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficient- 
ly, nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient 
strategic  value  to  coimt  as  a  strategic  im- 
provement of  our  force. 

Further  testimony  regarding  the  in- 
advisabillty  of  placing  BCX  in  existing 
silos  appears  in  a  recently  declassified 
Air  Force  report  of  September  15. 
1982.  entitied  "BCX  Permanent  Basing 
(Draft)."  the  report  found  that  de- 
ploying the  BCX  in  BCinuteman  silos 
fails  to  meet  three  primary  require- 
ments: survivability,  strategic  stability, 
and  rraillence. 


UM 
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Praduetlon  of  the  MX— tbe  largest, 
moet  thrftf**"!  multtwarhead  mto- 
alle  yet  dewdoped-^noves  ut  in  the 
WTODK  direetion  in  anne  oontnd.  MX 
production  is  not  the  wmy  to  ihlft  em- 
I>hMis  of  the  superpowers  awsy  from 
rcllanoe  on  large  multtwartiead  mis- 
sUea,  whkh  are  inviting  targets  and 
hl^dy  dwtabnWng.  Rather,  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  arms  control  agree- 
ment, we  should  be  moving  toward  de- 
veiopment  of  the  much  more  stabUis- 
ing  stngle-warttead  missiles,  such  as 
the  ICldgetman  i»oposed  by  the  Scow- 
croft  Oommisskm. 

Such  an  alternative  move  would  fa- 
cilitate a  shift  in  our  negotiating  strat- 
egy with  the  Soviet  Unl(»— away  from 
one  which  counts  missiles,  and  toward 
a  strategy  which  counts  warheads  as 
the  basis  for  arms  control. 

These  then  are  my  major  reasons  for 
my  drpJsitTn  to  vote  against  this  ICX 
missile  proposaL* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  voting  on  a  resolution  which 
wiU  release  funding  for  the  flight  test- 
ing of  the  MX  missile  and  for  develop- 
ment of  the  basing  mode  placing  100 
of  the  »»«t«««i—  in  Mlnuteman  silos.  I 
intOMl  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  and 
I  wish  to  spell  out  my  reasons  for 
doing  so.  I  have  voted  against  other 
strategic  modernization  programs  in 
the  past  because  I  felt  they  were  un- 


The  Commlssicm  on  Strategic 
Forces,  headed  by  Oen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft.  reocMnmended  that  we  proceed 
with  MX  d^loyments  in  this  form 
while,  at  the  same  time,  seeking  an 
arms  ccmtrol  agreement  which  will 
move  us  away  from  emphasis  on  land- 
based  mlssUes  with  multiple  warheads 
(MIRVs).  A  move  toward  smaller  mis- 
siles with  idngle  warheads  also  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission— In  con- 
junction with  negotiated  agreements 
HiniUng  snd  reducing  the  size  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides  would,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, be  a  great  step  forward.  Such  a 
development  would  enhance  the  secu- 
rity of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Unicm.  and  it  would  reduce  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war  occurring. 

I  am  therefore  supporting  this  reso- 
hition  in  the  hope  that  it  will  enable 
us  to  move  more  rapidly  toward  an 
arms  ccmtrol  outcome  producing  re- 
diiced  numbers  of  non-MIRVd  sys- 
tems. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  "blank 
che^"  for  MX  develcvment.  We  will 
have  a  number  of  votes  in  the  future 
CO  this  missile,  and  If  the  arms  control 
effort  is  not  proceeding  on  the  basis 
described  above,  then  I.  like  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  would  feel  ccnnpelled 
to  reexamine  the  basis  of  my  support. 

The  dedsimi  to  proceed  with  this 
phase  of  MX  development  should 
therefore  be  seen  as  part  of  a  larger 
effort  to  first,  move  toward  missOes 
with  single  warheads;  second,  negoti- 
ate reductkHis  on  the  total  number  of 


warheads  deployed  by  each  side:  and 
third,  achieve  the  necessary  modern- 
isation of  our  land-based  missiles  in 
the  short  term  in  order  to  make  nego- 
tlatlcMis  more  likely  to  produce  a  suc- 
cessful outcome. 

In  considering  this  issue.  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  ask  what  the  likely 
outcome  would  be  if  we  were  to  refuse 
to  go  forward.  In  my  Judgment,  our 
failure  to  proceed  with  this  missile 
would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  ab- 
solutely no  Incentive  to  engage,  at  this 
time,  in  serious  negotiations  with  us 
ccKiceming  reductions  in  their  land- 
based  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  final  point  I 
would  observe  that  the  real  Issue  in 
this  debate  is  the  force  structure— and 
the  political  postiure  we  adopt  in  con- 
Junction  with  that  force  structure— 
which  is  most  conducive  to  preserving 
peace  and  stable  nuclear  deterrence. 
In  the  long  run.  peace  and  deterrence 
are  best  preserved  through  negotiated 
agreements.  But  in  the  short  run.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviets  that  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  refusing  to  negotiate  with  us. 
and  much  to  gain  by  proceeding  to  the 
negotiating  table  to  reach  agreemento 
which  are  in  our  mutual  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENMIS.  Tes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
made  regarding  the  importance  of 
arms  control.  A  lot  of  people  are  sur- 
prised by  the  vote  in  the  House.  I  was 
not  too  surprised,  because  I  think  the 
case  was  made  that  If  you  are  going  to 
do  anything  about  arms  control,  you 
have  to  go  forward  with  the  MX.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Bfississlppi  has  made  that  all-impor- 
tant point. 

The  other  point,  of  course,  is  that  all 
land-based  systems  are  vulnerable  to  a 
degree.  Mr.  President.  That  is  the  crit- 
ical fact  of  life.  What  we  are  doing 
here.  I  think,  is  coming  forward  with  a 
program  that  addresses  that  issue  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HUMPHRKT).  Three  minutes,  thirty  sec- 
onds.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  for  the 
opponents? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  and  forty-six  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  reserve  our  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
everyone  back  in  the  offices,  all  those 
who  are  going  to  advise  the  Senators 
before  coming  to  the  floor.  wlU  listen 
to  my  first  sentence  if  nothing  else. 
SALT  is  dead  if  we  pass  the  Presi- 


dent's MX  program.  I  repeat,  SALT  n 
is  dead  if  we  pass  the  President's  MX 
program. 

The  President  is  ctmunitted  to  keep- 
ing under  SALT,  the  Soviets  have 
agreed,  they  have  already  passed 
SALT,  of  course,  in  their  system.  But 
in  SALT  we  agree  there  will  be  only 
one  missile  available  on  each  side,  one 
new  ICBM  missile. 

By  this  proposal  of  the  President's, 
we  are  proposing  two  new  missiles,  the 
MX  and  the  mobile,  and  that  violates 
SALTH. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor. His  indication  is  that  SALT  n 
would  indeed  be  pass«.  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, if  we  pass  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Now  I  agree  that  we  need  a  new  mis- 
sile. When  missiles  get  so  old  that  they 
begin  to  develop  grain  cracks  and  lose 
their  accuracy,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
we  have  to  go  for  a  new  missile.  Also 
the  old  missiles  in  fixed  silos  are  vul- 
nerable. They  are  fixed  geographical 
points  which  the  Soviets  have  had  tar- 
geted for  many,  many  years. 

So  for  aU  those  reasons  I  have  sup- 
ported a  new  missile. 

Three  years  ago,  in  July  1980,  I  led 
the  fight  on  this  Senate  floor  against 
the  MX.  I  thought  it  was  the  wrong 
missile  at  the  wrong  time.  If  we  are 
going  with  a  new  missile  we  should  go 
with  a  mobile  missile,  one  that  is  flexi- 
ble, one  that  gives  the  Soviets  pause, 
as  well  as  any  other  potential  adver- 
sary we  might  have. 

The  mobile  missile  is  one  that  gives 
us  problems  when  the  Soviets  have  it 
in  the  form  of  the  SS-20.  and  gives  the 
Soviets  pause  when  we  ask  the  Euro- 
peans to  deploy  the  Pershing  missUe. 

As  far  as  the  bargaining  chip  for  the 
President  goes,  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  more  preposterous  arguments  I 
have  heard,  because  through  4  Presi- 
dencies, with  200  MX  missUes  pro- 
posed in  hardened  sites,  the  Soviets 
were  not  forced  into  a  bargaining  posi- 
tion, so  it  Just  flies  in  the  face  of 
reason  to  think  that  100  missiles  in 
soft  sites,  in  the  old  sites  that  were  too 
vulnerable  to  begin  with,  that  we  are 
trying  to  replace,  are  somehow  going 
to  move  the  Soviets  into  a  new  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  disagree  with 
this  whole  program  of  the  President's 
very,  very  strongly.  I  have  favored  a 
mobile  missile.  It  gives  us  more  flexi- 
bility, can  be  kept  on  Federal  lands 
most  of  the  time,  but  would  have  the 
flexibility  of  moving  out  if  it  had  to  in 
a  crisis  situation. 

I  argued  this  before  the  Townes 
Commission  last  year,  and  got  no  re- 
sponse from  them  except  agreement— 
except  to  say  it  would  never  be  accept- 
able—social interface,  as  they  call  it, 
would  not  be  acceptable— in  America 
to  see  missiles  moving  out  where  they 
can  tie  seen,  even  thoiigh  the  Pershing 


in  Europe  Is  baaed  that  way  and  is  de- 
ployed around  European  roads  and 
launch  slteB.  and  even  though  the  So- 
viets do  tbe  same  thing  with  the  88- 

If  every  Senator  wants  to  see  the 
SALT  proposal  now  go  down  the  tube 
and  see  it  put  into  obUvton.  say  we  are 
not  going  to  Uve  by  It.  say  we  do  not 
expect  the  Soviets  to  Uve  by  it,  even 
though  it  was  negotiated  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  then  that  is  what  we 
are  hMfj-^Wy  doing  when  we  pass  this 

Mr.  NuSn.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi«ld?  _ 

BCr.  OL8NN.  No,  I  wOl  not.  I  Just 
have  5  minutes. 

I  was  one  who  originally  thought  the 
SALT  agreement  was  proper,  on  bal- 
ance, but  I  voted  against  it  because  I 
thought  at  that  time  we  did  not  have 
the  means  of  verification.  We  had  lost 
some  of  our  satellite  capability  at  that 
time,  and  «re  lost  tracking  sites  in  Iran. 
I  voted  agiUnst  it  because  I  will  not 
buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  wanted  to  know  ttiat  we  could 
verify  wh*t  they  are  agreeing  to.  So 
that  was  the  reason  I  voted  against 
SALT  n  at  that  time,  while  stating  at 
that  time  that  if  we  regained  our  veri- 
fication csgMibility  thai  I  would  be  for 
SALTH. 

But  I  would  say  today  we  are  dead 
flat  wrong  in  passing  this  if  we  expect 
the  Soviets  to  continue  living  under 
SALT  II,  and  there  is  no  way  that  our 
Ptesident  can  live  under  SALT  n  if  we 
are  buUdiag  and  going  to  test  two  new 
missiles.  "Test"  is  the  key  phrase,  be- 
cause we  could  develop  than,  but  the 
first  time  two  new  missiles  are  tested 
we  would.  In  fact,  be  in  violation. 

So  for  aU  of  those  reasons  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  this.  I  urge 
them  to  sustain  the  Judgments  made 
by  the  President  originally  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  SALT  n,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  whole  process  go 
down. 

It  Just  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
me  that  by  defying  that  and  shooting 
down  what  arms  control  agreements 
we  have  right  now,  that  we  are  tacitly 
living  with,  even  though  not  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing. 

So  I  would  repeat  what  I  started 
with:  SALT  is  dead  if  we  pass  the 
President!s  MX  program. 

Mr.  sntVENa  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DCXiE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  Join  with 
colleaguet  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  vote  tor  the  funding  authorization 
for  the  MX  missile.  We  will  do  this  on 
a  bipartisan  basis— as  the  vote  also 
proceeded  in  the  other  body— and  the 
measiue  will  pass. 

There  are  times.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  all  take  the  l<nig  view  of 
what  is  needed  for  our  national  securi- 
ty. We  must  then  commit  our  re- 


_^ for  equipment  and  weaponry 

not  because  we  want  to.  and  not  be- 
cause the  equipment  is  a  perfect  de- 
fense, but  because  we  must  make  re- 
qionsible  Judgments  about  the  securi- 
ty of  this  country. 

We  have  heard  time  and  again.  Mr. 
Praildent.  about  the  MX  system,  and 
about  the  faults  of  the  various  basing 
modes  that  have  been  suggested.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  recall  that  long 
cmtroversy.  What  i^ifficessary  is  to 
bear  in  mind  why  our  nuclear  forces 
need  to  be  upgraded.  And  it  is  also 
necessary  to  recall  that  without  the 
credibility  that  a  first-class  nuclear  de- 
fense affords  this  Nation,  the  arms 
ccmtrol  efforts  that  we  all  stand 
behind  will  simply  not  be  productive. 

DBPSmK  OBJSCTIVSS 

In  short.  Mr.  President  •  •  •  we 
must  have  a  natioiuil  defense  that  is 
second  to  none.  *  *  *  At  the  same 
t.im«»,  we  must  have  an  arms  control 
policy  that  continues  to  protect  us  and 
that  has  a  realistic  chance  of  lowering 
nuclear  force  levels. 

THK  CDBBZIfT  SITUATIOR 

Let  US  review  where  we  stand  now  in 
both  the  areas  of  national  defense  and 
arms  control,  where  nuclear  weapons 
are  c»noerned. 

In  nucdear  arms,  we  used  to  hold  a 
monopoly.  We  offered  under  the 
Baruch  plan  to  internationalize  that 
monopoly  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Over  the  years,  and  reluctantly,  our 
predecessors  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress examined  carefully  national  se- 
curity proposals  by  the  President— and 
this  was  done  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
the  Congress,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
done  tcxiay. 

The  notion  of  a  nuclear  triad  devel- 
oped, as  best  suited  to  our  national  de- 
fense. That  has  indeed  worked  well, 
Mr.  President.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  fearful  of  the  awesome  de- 
structive power  of  any  of  these  weap- 
ons, as  indeed  we  must  all  be.  But  who 
can  deny  that  for  38  years,  the  nuclear 
deterrent  has  in  fact  worked.  We  have 
in  fact  managed  to  avoid  war  through 
a  strong  and  determined  preparation. 
Can  anyone  imagine  that  the  world 
would  have  been  a  safer  place  if  the 
United  States  had  not  maintained  that 
nuclear  deterrent? 

And  so  we  come  to  the  current  situa- 
tlcm.  The  submarine  portion  of  our 
strategic  triad  is  in  relatively  good  con- 
dition. Although  we  introduced  no  new 
SSBN  from  1967  until  the  commission- 
ing of  U.SJS.  Ohio  last  year,  the  rela- 
tive invulnerability  of  SSBN's  means 
that  component  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent retains  its  capability  to  deter.  In 
producing  our  Trident  class  SSBN's, 
we  have  taken  appropriate  steps  to 
insure  that  the  sea-based  leg  of  the 
triad  remains  viable  on  into  the  next 
century. 

The  aerial  component  of  our  triad  is 
made  up  of  B-52  bombers.  This  is  old 
equipment— older  in  many  cases  than 


the  pilots  who  fly  the  aircraft.  Howev- 
er, modification  of  B-52  O's  and  H 
models  to  carry  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  will  allow  us  to  use  the  re- 
maining life  in  these  aircraft  produc- 
tively and  efficiently.  And  then,  pro- 
duction of  the  B-IB  bomber  will  final- 
ly provide  us  a  mcMlem  airplane  to 
carry  out  the  strategic  role. 

That  leads  us  to  the  crucial  third 
part  of  our  strategic  triad.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—the land-based  ICBM's.  It  is  in 
this  area  in  particular  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  concentrated  its  unprece- 
dented nuclear  buildup.  For  it  is  Just 
unacceptable  that  over  the  past  dozen 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  modern- 
ized its  land-based  ICBM's.  while  we 
just  stayed  in  place.  We  need  a  credi- 
ble ICBM  to  respond  to  that  Soviet 
threat— for  really  while  we  froze  our 
ICBM's.  the  Soviets  were  embarked  on 
a  massive  buildup. 

THE  80VIKT  BOIUnTP 

Their  ICBM's  have  been  improved  in 
quality  as  well  as  survivability.  A 
foiurth  generation  of  ICBM's  were 
made  operationaL  SS-17.  SS-18  and  S- 
19  missiles  replaced  the  older  and  less 
capable  SS-9.  SS-11.  and  SS-13  mis- 
siles. Because  the  new  missiles  had  a 
MIRV  cwacity,  the  number  of  ICBM 
warheads  increased  by  a  factor  of  four. 
Each  of  the  new  missiles  can  c»rry  up 
to  10  reentry  vehicles. 

Not  only  have  they  increased  the 
number  of  warheads,  but  they  have 
also  improved  their  acctiracy  and 
throw  weight  capability.  Together  the 
SS-18  and  SS-I9  systons  have  the  ca- 
pability to  destroy  most  of  our  Mln- 
uteman force  while  using  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  available  warheads. 

In  the  process  of  deploying  their 
fourth  generation  missiles,  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  the  hardness  of  their 
existing  silos,  added  upgraded  commu- 
nications facilities,  and  added  silo- 
based  launch  control  facilities.  They 
also  upgraded  the  launchers  for  their 
remaining  third  generation  missUes. 
The  result  is  that  the  current  Soviet 
ICBM  force  is  vastly  more  survivable 
than  it  was  10  years  earlier. 

THE  C0RKXIIT  PROPOSAI. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  now 
before  us  to  base  the  MX  in  existing 
Mlnuteman  HI  silos  was  carefully 
crafted  by  experts  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  was  develcq)ed  by  the 
Scowcrof  t  Commission  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  And  the  B«X  will  serve  to  im- 
prove our  ICBM  capability  in  the  cru- 
cial areas  of  accuracy  and  throw- 
weight.  As  such,  when  deployed  it  wUl 
serve  to  increase  the  probability  that 
we  will  never  need  to  consider  using 
these  terrible  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

But  the  MX  does  not  stand  by  itself. 
BIr.  President,  in  the  Scowcroft  pack- 
age. There  is  another  Imaginative  pro- 
posal that  looks  to  the  development  of 
the  single  warhead   Midgetman.   As 
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timetoMon.  this  proponl  wfll  revmrd 
caivful  study  by  all  Amerieani  aerious- 
ly  uuuceraed  with  our  national  defense 
postuie.  Peiiiapa  In  tbe  not  too  distant 
future  our  force  levels  themselves  can 
be  reduced  and  subject  to  better  oon- 
troL  The  necotlatlons  would  be  lone 
and  hard,  but  the  foal— a  stable  nucle- 
ar detoTcnt  within  management 
agreed  limitation— Is  weU  worth  our 
perseverance. 


Mr.  President.  I  stated  at  the  outset 
that  we  must  carefully  pursue  the  goal 
of  anns  control  while  we  took  essential 
steps  to  modeniiK  this  porticm  of  our 
nudear  triad.  I  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  fact  put  forth  Imaginative 
proposals  at  the  Geneva  talks  on  both 
Intermediate-range  and  strategic  mis- 
siles. I  atoo  note  the  flexlMlity  in  what 
the  Preskient  has  put  forward.  I  hope 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  also  note  that  flexibility  and  Join 
us  in  a  real  attempt  to  omtrol  these 
weapons— and  then  to  stop  their  fur- 
ther development  and  proliferation. 

But  our  entire  experience  dictates 
that  arms  control  will  only  proceed 
when  our  defenses  are  strong.  The 
Issue  before  us  today.  Bfr.  President,  is 
the  assured  defense  of  this  Nation. 
That  is  why  I  suKwrt  this  funding  au- 
thorlntion— and  that  Is  why  I  am  con- 
vinced that  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  wiU  i(An  me  in  passing  It  by  a 
convincing  margin. 

I  do  not  know  whether  SALT  is  dead 
or  alive,  that  may  be  the  issue  in  the 
area,  but  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wiU  Join  with  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  vote  for  the 
funding  authorisation  for  the  BCX  mis- 
sUe. 

We  have  heard  time  and  again  about 
the  MX  sjrstem.  about  the  fault  of  the 
various  basing  modes  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  I  am  not  going  to  recall 
all  that  in  the  short  time  I  have.  But  it 
Just  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not 
only  an  opportunity  here  but  an  obli- 
gation to  bring  us  closer  to  some  arms 
agreement,  and  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  Preskient  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  chief  negotiator, 
when  all  is  said  and  done. 

I  intend  to  suiHTort  the  President  in 
this  effort  and  Join  my  colleagues,  as  I 
have  indicated,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  STMM8.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
off  the  floor  but  was  listening  in  on 
my  speaker,  and  I  heard  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio.  Senator 
Oumi.  state  that  the  Soviet  system 
has  approved  the  SALT  n  treaty  and 
at  least  in  this  Senator's  opinion  I 
would  Just  like  to  vokse  my  opinion 
that  I  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  Soviet 
system  has  done  that. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  hold  him  in  very 
high  esteem,  and  he  has  been  certain- 
ly (me  Member  of  this  body  that  many 
of  us  look  up  to  for  his  many,  many 


achievementa.  But  I  do  think  that  it  Is 
mtattifc-*"  to  leave  the  record  have  that 
impression. 

Three  times  in  1979.  1980.  and  1981 
official  Soviet  spokesmen  stated  in  the 
Soviet  press  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  comply  with  SALT  n  unless 
the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty 
first 

Then  in  1982.  a  Soviet  spokesman 
stated  in  Time,  the  U.S.  magazine 
Time,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
undercut  SALT  II  as  long  as  the 
United  SUtes  did  not  undercut  SALT 

n. 

In  the  fall  of  1981.  then  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  reportedly  made  some 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  that  nei- 
ther side  would  undercut  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 

But  the  Soviet  system  has  in  no  way 
ratified  SALT  n  and  the  Supreme 
Soviet  has  not  voted  on  the  treaty,  nor 
has  the  Council  of  Ministers  issued  a 
decree  ordering  compliance  with  it. 

In  1982  these  events  occurred  with 
SALT  I.  I  Just  think  we  should  not 
leave  the  record  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Soviet  system  has  approved 
of  SALT  n.  Moreover,  this  is  a  par- 
ticular dangerous  time  to  be  pointing 
to  Soviet  behavior  under  SALT  II. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets are  In  dearcut  violation  of  many 
provisions  and  ceilings  in  the  SALT  II 
unratified  treaties. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  about  to 
violate  SALT  n  by  voting  to  deploy 
the  MX.  The  Hart  amendment  Is  pre- 
venting even  the  flight  testing  of  the 
MX  in  order  to  comply  with  SALT  II. 
Moreover,  the  Midgetman  new.  small 
mobUe  ICBM  wiU  not  even  be  flight 
tested  until  1990.  5  years  after  the 
SALT  n  would  expire. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  for  this  body  to 
recognize  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
there  has  been  an  extensive  Ust  of  vio- 
lations that  they  have  made  that  Sen- 
ator McClukk  has  made  very  apparent 
to  this  body.  I  have  made  statements 
in  the  RccoRo  clarifying  numerous 
lists  of  Soviet  SALT  violations  of 
SALT  I.  of  their  recent  testing  of  PL-4 
and  the  PL-5  missUes  and  their  en- 
crypting of  telemetry  of  some  other 
missiles.  So  there  are  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  see  that  they  have 
been  maHwg  many  violations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bir.  President.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
here  In  the  early  seventies  when  the 
same  argiunents  were  being  made  at  a 
time  when  the  new  Congress  was  being 
urged  to  go  ahead  with  the  MIRV 
system.  We  heard  then  that  this  new 
system  would  enhance  the  prospects 
for  arms  control,  that  it  would  give 
the  President  a  bargaining  chip,  that 
it  would  move  this  world  back  from 
the  possibilities  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion or  war. 


Ten  years  later  American  Presidents. 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  experts  in 
the  arms  control  and  defense  area  all 
believe  that  this  was  a  dangerous  mis- 
calculation. 

I  dare  say  that  10  years  from  now  if 
there  is  a  Senate  we  will  look  back  and 
say  that  it  too  was  a  mistake  to  accept 
the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  <»ie  of 
the  first  responsibilities  of  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Is  to  use  his  influence  and  vote  to 
adequately  protect  the  Nation's  securi- 
ty. One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  to  provide  for  the  ccmunon 
defense. 

I  am  stnmgly  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  defense 
effort  which  is  fully  adequate  to  pro- 
tect our  security.  I  have  supported  in- 
creases in  our  defense  budget.  During 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  the  United 
States  did  not  adequately  invest  in  our 
defense  capability.  We  must  have  a  de- 
fense which  Is  second  to  none. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  to  H>propriate 
for  defense  the  $20  to  $28  billion 
which,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
the  production  of  100  BCX  missiles  and 
deployment  in  existing  Minuteman 
slloB  would  cost.  The  question  with 
which  we  are  confronted  is  not  wheth- 
er we  are  willing  to  spend  more  money 
on  defense.  If  that  were  the  question. 
I  would  vote  yes.  The  question  is 
whether  $25  billion  could  be  most  ef- 
fectively spent  on  the  MX  missile  or  if 
it  could  be  better  spent  on  our  defense 
programs. 

From  the  beginning,  the  MX  missile 
was  Justified  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
give  the  United  States  a  mobile  which 
could  be  deployed  in  a  deceptive  fash- 
ion so  that  the  Soviets  would  not  be 
able  to  target  it.  Those  who  have  fa- 
vored the  missile  have  always  argued 
that  to  put  the  MX  in  vulnerable  fixed 
sites  would  defeat  its  purpose  for  ex- 
isting. It  seems  strange  to  develop  a 
mobile  missile  and  then  spend  $25  bil- 
lion to  put  it  into  fixed  holes  where  it 
will  be  completely  vulnerable.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  if  the  Soviets  struck  first  after 
some  warning,  the  MX.  as  proposed  in 
a  fixed  site,  would  contribute  only  3 
percent  in  1990  and  only  1  percent 
after  1996  of  our  surviving  warheads. 
To  spend  $25  billion  to  produce  only  1 
percent  of  our  survivable  warheads 
certainly  does  not  seem  like  a  wise  In- 
vestment. 

We  could  get  as  many  survivable 
warheads  by  building  additional  Tri- 
dent submarines  at  half  the  cost.  Sub- 
marines do  provide  the  deterrence 
needed  by  being  truly  mobile  and  sub- 
ject to  deceptive  deployment  so  that 
they  are  hard  to  target.  We  could  also 
speed  up  the  development  and  deploy- 


ment of  tMe  proposed  Midgetman.  a 
truly  moba*  mlvUe. 

If  we  are  determined  to  build  move 
land-baaed  missfles  and  to  Increase  the 
number  of  land-baaed  wartwadi.  we 
could  obtain  the  same  result  by  mod- 
ernising out-  existing  Minuteman  mis- 
siles by  inytiHng  the  MX  guidance 
system  in  5|0  Minuteman  Iirs  and  the 
Mai^  12-Ai  warhead  on  the  250  mls- 
sUes  that  <M  not  have  them. 

In  addlUon.  if  we  are  going  to  mend 
$25  billion  on  defense,  there  are  many 
other  area«  where  the  money  could  be 
used  more  effectively.  Prwrtng  ahead 
with  the  development  and  iwoductten 
of  a  new  bomber,  areas  of  oonventkm- 
al  strength  whteh  have  hem  under- 
fun^d.  and  other  options  should  be 
considered. 

It  is  dear  that  from  a  military  p<^t 
of  view  thfere  are  less  expoisive  <h»- 
tions  available  which  would  do  far 
more  to  enhance  our  overall  military 
strength  than  qiending  $25  bUlfcm  to 
make  sitting  ducks  out  of  mobUe  mis- 
siles by  putting  than  in  fixed  sites. 

The  question  ccmfronttaig  us  Is  not 
limited,  ho«rever.  to  military  consider- 
ations alone.  All  of  us  want  to  give  our 
President  the  tools  whkdi  he  needs  to 
make  progress  in  the  critical  area  of 
achieving  with  the  Soviet  Unl<m  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  reduction  in  nu- 
dear arms.  Smne  have  argued  that  the 
100  MX  niissiles  will  be  a  good  bar- 
gaining chip  in  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets. 

If  I  were  really  convinced  that  I 
would  aid  the  arms  c(mtrol  effort  by 
voting  for  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
today.  I  would  do  so.  If  I  determine  in 
the  future  that  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence. I  will  be  prepared  to  vote  for  pro- 
curement St  that  point.  This  is  not  the 
last  vote  which  we  will  ever  cast  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  BCX  missfle.  If  this 
resolution  passes,  as  it  appears  that  it 
will,  votes  on  procuremmt  will  come 
more  than  once  and  there  will  be 
future  opportunities  to  assess  the  situ- 
ation if  the  administration  deddes  to 
go  forwud  instead  of  turning  to  the 
less  expensive  alternatives,  like  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  BCidgetman  or 
modernizing  the  BCinuteman. 

At  present.  I  believe  that  it  is  ludve 
to  feel  that  producing  the  BCX  in  this 
vulnerable  deployment  mode  wHl  have 
much  impact  on  the  Soviets.  They  cer- 
tainly know  as  we  do  that  it  is  not  cost 
effective  fcom  a  military  point  of  view. 
Spending  the  same  amount  of  money 
on  defense  in  ways  that  would  make  us 
much  stranger  than  would  the  BCX 
would  undoubtedly  worry  the  Soviets 
more. 

In  fact,  the  BCX  has  a  destabiliiiing 
effect  on  the  international  nuclear  sit- 
luition.  It  b  so  obviously  vuliterable  to 
Soviet  attack  that  it  becomes  a  first- 
strike  or  launch-on-waming  syston. 
How  much  better  It  would  be  to  mend 
our  money  on  a  less  vulnerable  system 
that  could  survive  an  attack  and  would 


do  much  more  to  deter  the  Soviets 
from  — ""g  such  an  attack. 

For  a  long  time,  most  defense  ex- 
perts, induding  some  In  this  Chamber 
who  have  recently  reversed  them- 
sdves,  have  been  saying  that  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  vend  huge  sums  to 
make  a  mobile  missile  into  an  expen- 
sive, vulnerable  sitting  duck  by  putting 
it  Into  a  fixed  hole  in  the  ground. 
They  were  right  when  they  first  made 
such  statements  and  they  are  right 


UM 


With  huge  budget  defidts  which 
threaten  our  econcmlc  survival  and 
with  a  real  need  to  strengthen  our  de- 
faces, we  must  spend  our  defense  dol- 
lars with  care  to  make  sure  that  we  get 
the  greatest  possible  return  for  each 
dollar.  This  kind  of  MX  deployment 
does  not  meet  that  test. 

BCr.  PROXBCIRE.  BCr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  QDending  any  more  money  on 
the  BCX  ndssile. 

I  will  vote  against  the  resolution  of 
approval  to  provide  funding  for  basing 
the  BCX  in  Minuteman  silos,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

I  will  vote  against  the  resolution  of 
approval  because  it  will  not  add  to  our 

The  most  tangible  result  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  BCX  is  to  fuel  the  reck- 
lessly dangerous  and  costly  arms  race. 

The  administration  plans  to  proceed 
not  Just  with  the  BCX.  but  with  BCidg- 
etman as  well. 

To  proceed  with  both  will  be  a  viola- 
tions of  the  SALT  II  agreement,  which 
we  have  agreed  to  adhere  to  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  do. 

It  is  a  cruel  hoax  to  try  to  sell  a 
weapons  systems  that  has  no  military 
or  strategic  Justification  as  an  arms 
control  effort. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  this  ad- 
ministration in  particular  is  pn^osing 
to  Justify  the  next  round  of  the  arms 
control  race  as  an  arms  control  effort. 

We  do  not  need  the  BCX  to  begin  to 
work  on  the  builddown  proposal  or 
any  other  concept. 

We  should  lie  doing  these  things  on 
their  own  merit  if  they  prove  to  be 
worthwhile  proposals. 

And  I  fear  that  anyone  who  believes 
that  this  administration— which  has 
consistently  demonstrated  its  lack  of 
support  for  real  arms  control— will 
suddenly  pursue  arms  control  with 
vigor,  is  sorely  mistaken. 

The  BCX  has  become  a  bargaining 
chip  for  the  administration  not  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
rather  in  its  dealings  with  Congress. 

It  demands  an  BCX  that  few  in  Con- 
gress can  enthusiastically  support:  it 
offers  in  return  empty  rhetoric  about 
armsoontroL 

If  this  administration  is  genuinely 
concerned  about  arms  control,  why 


does  it  need  a  $26  bUllon-plus  missile- 
without-armission  to  do  something 
about  it? 

If  the  administration  likes  buildup, 
builddown.  or  BCidgetman.  why  imist  It 
insist  that  proponents  of  these  initia- 
tives support  the  BCX? 

The  administration  originally  Justi- 
fied the  BCX  because  of  its  presumed 
invulnerability. 

Now  the  administration  proposes  to 
put  the  BCX  in  what  it  claims  to  be 
vulnerable  silos. 
There  is  no  logic  to  this  proposaL 
Then  the  administration  Justified 
the  BCX  as  a  so-called  cure  for  an 
imaginary  imbalance  of  forces. 

But  now  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
has  conceded  the  obvious:  The  UJ3. 
air-  and  sea-based  nuclear  advantage 
offsets  the  Soviets'  advantage  on  land. 
Again,  the  BCX  has  no  logic. 
Now  it  is  said  that  we  need  the  BCX 
so  the  Reagan  administration  can 
pursue  its  allegedly  deep  interest  in 
armscontroL 

In  true  Orwellian  fashicm.  the  ad- 
ministration insists  that  to  get  less  it 
must  have  more. 

But  there  have  been  no  effective 
arms  control  negotiations  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
dashed  hopes  for  a  comprehmsive  test 
ban.  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  Peaceful  Nudear  Explosion 
Treaty. 

It  has  maligned  the  nuclear  freeze 
and  SALT  H. 

It  has  poured  billions  into  schemes 
that  will  imdermine  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Neither  the  Reagan  administration 
nor  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  mean- 
ingful arms  control  negotiations. 

They  have  Just  exchanged  propagan- 
da broadsides  with  uiu^alistic.  one- 
sided proposals. 

Wasting  $26  billion-plus  on  a  desta- 
bilizing missionless  missile  like  the 
BCX  caimot  conceivably  help  us  in  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  Soviets  answer  to  more  and 
newer  American  nudear  wei^wns  will 
not  be  new  Soviet  concessions  but 
more  and  newer  Soviet  wei^mns. 

Let  me  quote  from  Lloyd  Shearer  In 
Parade  magazine.  BCay  22. 1983: 

If  President  Reagan  is  correct  in  his 
highly  controversial  assumption  that  we 
rank  No.  2  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
need  100  MXs  based  in  Wyoming,  Nebraska 
and  elsewhere,  what  does  he  realistically 
expect  the  Soviets  to  do  while  we  pUy 
catch-up— call  a  halt  to  their  own  arms 
buildup  until  we  declare  the  existence  of 
parity? 

Soviet  Defense  Minister  Dimitri  Ustinov 
answered  that  question  in  these  words:  "If 
the  present  leadership  of  the  White 
House  .  .  .  challenges  us  by  beginning  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  missUe,  then  the 
Soviet  Union  will  respaoA  to  this  by  devel- 
oping a  new  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile of  the  same  class,  and  its  chairacteristics 
wUl  in  no  way  be  inferior  to  the  MX." 
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Htatory  over  Um  iMt  M  jvanttomn  that 
the  VJ&.  or  Um  Soviet  Unloo  de- 
aew  weopotw  ayatem.  tlie  otber 
cmendoui  ooat-develoiM  an  equal 

Off  iDipVtSiVOQ  QOft* 

The  Sovleta  have  mmre  than  ade- 
quate Inoenttve  to  netotlate.  as  do  we. 

Their  eeooomy  like  oun  la  being  un- 
dennlned  by  the  extiaordlnary  cost  of 
the  anas  race. 

Even  mote  than  ours. 

The  UjBjBJR.  Uke  the  United  States 
faees  total  destruction  if  we  end  up  in 


anudear  war. 

With  the  advent  of  more  accurate 
and  lethal  weapons— a  development 
hastened  and  encouraged  by  our  de- 
Idoyment  of  IflRVd  missiles— propo- 
nents of  the  MX  argued  that  we 
needed  a  more  survlvable  missile 
system. 

A  more  survlvable  missile  system, 
they  said,  would  dose  the  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability. 

To  its  great  credit,  the  Scowcroft 
CWnmlsskiD  has  effectively  and  per- 
manently. I  hope,  put  the  notion  of 
the  window  of  vulnerability  to  rest. 

With  our  comMned  capabilities  sup- 
plted  by  the  triad  of  land-based,  sea- 
based,  and  air-launched  strategic 
weapons,  we  have  and  wiU  omtinue  to 
have  a  strong  and  credible  deterrent. 

Any  proposal  to  modemiie  our  stra- 
tegic triad  must  add  to  a  credible  and 
stable  nuclear  deterrent— it  must  make 
us  demonstrably  more  seciu«. 

Whfle  the  Scowcroft  Commission  did 
effectively  destroy  the  concept  of  the 
window  of  vulnerability,  unf  ortimately 
it  did  not  follow  the  logic  of  its  own 
conclusions:  the  termination  of  the 
ICXiwogram. 

Unless  the  MX  will  make  our  land- 
based  ICBM  forces  invulnerable— 
which  placing  them  in  fixed  silos 
would  not  do— there  is  no  Justification 
for  the  MX. 

M<»e  important,  to  add  the  MX  to 
our  strategic  arsenal  and  to  place  it  in 
flzed  sOos  wOl  be  extremely  destabilis- 
ing. 

MX  with  its  10  warheads  that  are 
more  accurate  and  lethal  than  the 
Minuteman  ni  with  its  3  warheads,  is 
a  more  inviting  target  to  the  Soviets. 

Its  greater  capability  would  put  in 
danger  the  vast  majority  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' nudear  forces— since  most  of  their 
strategic  forces  are  land  based. 

The  goal  of  our  nudear  forces  is  to 
provide  a  stable  deterrent— the  MX 
would  do  Just  the  oppodte. 

The  Reagan  administration  says  it 
has  no  first  strike  mission. 

And  the  Air  Force  has  acknowledged 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  MX  mis- 
siles would  survive  a  Soviet  attat^ 

What  is  the  mission  of  this  $26  bU- 
llon-plus  missile? 

Peiiiaps  the  greatest  travesty  of  the 
debate  on  the  MX  thus  far  is  that 
President  Reagan  and  officials  of  his 
administration  have  advanced  the  ar- 
gument that  MX  is  necessary  to  dem- 


onrtratf  our  national  wiU  and  our  de> 
termination  to  defend  oursdves  and 
our  »>!<— 

They  argue  that  if  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  MX  we  wOl  appear  weak 
and  indedstve. 

This  is  again  turning  logic  on  its 
head. 

The  Scowcroft  Commisdon  sendbly 
oonduded  that  there  was  ik>  real  mili- 
tary mlsd<m  for  the  MX. 

The  Commisdon  also  noted  that 
there  was  no  great  urgency  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  MX  and  that  we 
should  explore  the  posdbility  of  a 
smaU  single  warhead  missile. 

The  only  JusUflcation  it  could  come 
up  with  is  national  wilL 

There  is  no  logic,  no  Justification  in 
proceeding  with  a  missile  that  will  cost 
us  more  than  $26  billion  when  it  has 
no  essential  military  role,  no  satisfac- 
tory basing  mode  and  when  it  will  be 
replaced  in  a  mere  5  years. 

If  this  is  a  demonstration  of  political 
or  national  will,  it  is  a  demonstration 
of  misguided  will. 

It  is  a  travesty  to  Justify  the  MX  in 
terms  of  arms  control  and  to  hold  it 
hostage  to  an  arms  control  agreement. 

The  Soviets  already  know  that  we 
are  deadly  serious  about  maintaining 
our  def endve  capabilities. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  modern- 
ization of  both  the  sea  leg  and  air  leg 
of  the  triad. 

Although  the  administration  claims 
that  it  needs  the  MX  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  this  same  administration  has 
said  that  the  MX  is  nonnegotiable. 

Action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

The  record  of  this  administration  on 
arms  control  easily  shows  that  the 
latter  podtion.  rather  than  the 
former,  reflects  more  accurately  the 
administration's  true  feelings  snd  in- 
tentions regarding  the  MX. 

The  history  of  wemjons  system  de- 
ployments should  teach  us  that  once 
we  devel(K>  a  sjfstem.  the  momentum 
to  deploy  it  is  virtually  irresistible. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  the  Congress  can  some- 
how hold  back  the  tide  a  few  years 
from  now. 

We  cannot. 

The  time  is  now  to  make  this  ded- 
don. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bfr.  Preddent.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preddent.  with 
the  understanding  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wishes  to  dose.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Preddent.  Just  very 
briefly  on  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend  frmn  Ohio  about  SALT  II  being 
dead. 

First.  SALT  U  expires  in  IMS.  I 
think  if  you  look  at  the  Scowcroft 
report  where  they  say:  "We  hope  both 
ddes  will  move  away  from  MIRV'd 
missiles  and  go  to  small  missiles."  this 


means  the  only  way  the  Soviets  could 
move  in  that  direction  would  also  be  to 
breach  SALT  n  because  they  have  al- 
ready tested  the  large  mlsdles.  Some 
people  think  they  have  tested  more 
than  one. 

If  we  really  want  the  Soviets  to 
move  to  a  small  mlssHe.  then  they 
have  to  go  over  the  SALT  ceilings. 

So  I  would  say  without  any  doubt 
the  SALT  providons  cm  that  particu- 
lar point  have  to  be  modified  for  both 
ddes  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
small  missile. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  he  talked 
to  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  I  would 
urge  him  to  talk  to  our  intelllgenoe 
people.  SALT  n  has  already  been 
klUed  by  the  Soviets,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  documented  that. 

I  want  to  dose  by  saying  this: 

The  Preddent's  letter  in  the  Post 
yesterday,  I  think,  was  most  impor- 
tant. He  doses  with  this  paragraph: 

As  the  full  Consreaa  now  reaehea  the  elev- 
enth hour,  the  choice  la  clear  a  vote  for  the 
MX  ia  a  vote  for  what  all  of  ua— here  and 
among  our  friends  overseaa— want  for  our 
country  and  for  poeterity— peace,  aecurity. 
significant  arms  reductiona  and  an  end  to 
nuclear  horror.  Toward  this  noble  god.  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  in  pursuit  of  a  reduction— a  build- 
down— of  nuclear  arsenals,  but.  to  succeed.  I 
will  need  its  bipartisan  support.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  single  issue  where  it  is  more 
Justified,  and  more  vital  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 

VLx.  Preddent.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (BCr. 
AsDHoa). 

BCr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  votes  today  on  the  issue  of 
the  BCX  missUe.  I  hope  it  wiU  mark  a 
return  to  a  bipartisan  approach  to  de- 
fense of  this  Nation. 

For  many  years  bipartisanship  was 
the  watchword  of  both  foreign  policy 
and  defense  policy  in  this  country. 
During  the  1970's  we  found  ourselves 
polarized  as  a  people  due  to  the  divl- 
dveness  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
House  vote  yesterday  signaled  a  return 
to  the  days  when  our  differences 
ended  at  the  water's  edge:  91  Demo- 
crats Joined  148  Republicans  in  pro- 
ducing the  239-to-186  vote  to  proceed 
with  testing  and  deployment  of  the 
MX  Peacekeeper  missile. 

I  feel  confident  the  Senate  will 
follow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  our  1.000  aging  Min- 
uteman intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBM's)  are  becoming  danger- 
ously vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  If  there  is  one  area  of  technolo- 
gy in  which  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of 
us.  it  is  the  area  of  superhardening 
missile  silos. 

These  20-year-old  Minuteman  mis- 
siles lack  the  destructive  capability  to 
knock  out  Soviet  ICBM's  in  their  su- 
perhardened  shelters.  The  MX  will 


give  us  thai  capability  in  the  evmt, 
God  f orMd.  that  it  becamas  neoeanry. 
Under  present  conditkMiB,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  mliAifc  very  weU 
choose  to  kuinch  our  mtssilM  under 
atta^  SiiKe  they  cannot  dedroy 
Soviet  miss&es  in  thdr  sOos,  presum- 
ahly  they  would  be  targeted  upon 
Soviet  dties.  DefensdeM  dvOians 
become  the  pawns  in  this  strategy.  It 
places  a  hafctrigger  on  our  nudear  re- 

QKHIse. 

Obviously,  the  MX  placed  In  Minute- 
man  silos  la  Wyoming.  Ndvaska.  and 
Coknado  vtfll  be  equally  vulnnable. 
But  it  is  an  eztranely  aocorate.  more 
powerful  weapon  whose  10  wariieads 
can  knodc  dut  Soviet  mJasOflB  and  com- 
mand centers  even  in  superfaardened 
shdters.  With  the  MX  in  place,  the 
Soviets  could  not  be  sure  that  we 
could  not  launch  tmdor  attaA  with 
the  capability  of  destroying  their  po- 
litical leadership,  conmumd  and  con- 
trol centers,  and  strategte  fences.  The 
single  gTMfcest  deficiency  in  our  de- 
fense posture  today  is  this  Inability  to 
place  at  risk  high-value  Soviet  targets. 
One  thousand  warheads  on  100  MX 
miadles  ai«  insuffldait  to  destroy  all 
Soviet  military  targets,  but  certainly 
enou^  to  provide  a  credible  deterrent 
Tot  the  same  reasons,  the  MX  obvi- 
ously is  not  a  first-strike  weapon. 

The  Soviets  can  threaten  our  entire 
land-based  missiles  force  with  a  small 
portion  of  their  arsenal  Without  the 
MX.  we  cannot  threaten  theirs. 

Many  concerned  dtizens  wonder 
why  we  cannot  rely  on  our  worldwide 
nudear  submarine  fleet  to  retaliate  in 
the  event  of  a  sneak  attach 

Such  a  strategy  would  wipe  out  one 
leg  of  our  strategic  triad.  It  would 
make  life  much  easier  for  Soviet  mili- 
tary planners.  No  doubt  they  would 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  antisub- 
marine warfare  to  devise  means  of 
tracking  and  destroying  our  subma- 
rines. 

Submarine-launched  missiles  lack 
the  accumcy  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  BCX.  Our  nudear  subma- 
rines are  submerged  much  of  the  time, 
which  means  we  cannot  communicate 
with  theot  In  addlUem.  a  large-scale 
nudear  attack  would  create  tzemen- 
dous  atmospheric  disturbances  that 
would  disrupt  radio  communications. 

The  MX  wiU  buy  us  time  as  we  de- 
velop a  smaller,  single-warhead  missile 
that  can  be  moved  around,  making  it 
survlvable,  in  case  of  a  sneak  attack. 
But,  because  it  cannot  be  deployed 
until  the  1990's,  we  need  interim  secu- 
rity. The  MX  can  be  deployed  starting 
in  1086. 

The  Scowcroft  Commisdon  reccmi- 
mended  against  a  crash  program  to  de- 
velop the  Mldgetman  missile  which 
WiU  requite  a  new  guidance  syston. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  this 
technology  is  developed. 

Mr.  Preddent.  it  is  no  wonder  that 
progress  In  START  talks  in  Geneva 


oooiea  so  dowly.  The  Soviets  have  very 
little  incentive  to  negotiate  seriously. 
The  demcmstration  of  our  national  re- 
solve to  defend  oursdves  will  provide 
some  impetus  in  those  talks.  That  re- 
solve, together  with  the  scheduled  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  n  and  cruise 
missiles  in  western  Europe,  most  cer- 
tainly will  give  the  Soviets  some  hicen- 
ttves  to  negotiate. 

One  of  the  great  defects  in  the 
SALT  agreements  was  that  they 
plin^fnt  the  emphasis  on  missUe  launch- 
ors  rather  than  warheads.  Recent 
statements  by  the  leaders  of  both  ddes 
Indlfatf^  that  both  appreciate  the  need 
to  concentrate  on  limiting  warheads. 

In  short,  Bfr.  Preddent,  the  Senate 
vote  today  to  proceed  with  the  MX 
mtssUe  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees 
against  a  nudear  exchange  with  its 
hOTTlf  ying  consequences.  It  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  give 
our  negotiators  at  Geneva  renewed  le- 
verage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Preddent 
Reagan  as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Tuesday,  May  24,  1983,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Tuesday,  May 

24, 1983] 

TBS  MX:  A  Kkt  to  Asms  Rbductioii 

TMay  the  president  Joins  the  debate  that 
has  been  going  on  in  this  spux  over  the 
merits  of  the  MX  missUe. 

In  a  matter  of  hours,  the  Congress  will 
vote  on  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  all 
Americans— one  of  the  most  important  votes 
involving  arms  reduction  it  may  ever  be 
called  on  to  cast.  The  debate  on  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  missile,  and  the  whole  issue  of 
strategic  modernization,  has  been  on  the 
fnmt  pages  for  months  now  and  may  seem 
to  have  reached  its  saturation  point.  But.  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  the  nature  of  much  of 
the  debate  has  generated  far  more  heat 
than  light,  and  made  it  harder  for  many  sin- 
cere citizens  to  reach  a  calm,  reasoned  ded- 

SiUL 

In  these  final  hours  before  the  Congress 
acts.  I  want  to  sUte,  clearly  and  directly, 
what  is  at  stake,  and  why  it  is  so  important 
to  our  country  and  to  the  world  our  chil- 
dien  will  inherit  from  us.  Most  of  us  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  what  the  vote  will  be 
about.  The  specific  legislative  proposal  is  to 
approve  flight  testing  of  the  MX  Peacekeep- 
er miaaUe  and  the  work  needed  to  base  it  in 
njatin^  BCinuteman  silos.  This  is  the  first 
esaoitid  step  toward  deployment  of  100 
Peacekeeper  missQes  beginning  in  1986,  and 
for  the  development  of  a  new,  small  and 
mobile  sinde-warhead  ICBM— all  part  of  a 
long-overdue  modernization  of  our  aging  de- 
fense system. 

But  if  the  details  of  the  debate  are  clear 
enough,  its  importance  may  not  be.  At  stake 
is  the  future  of  arms  reductions— balanced. 
verifiable  arms  reductions  that  can  make 
Uie  world  of  tomorrow  a  safer  place  for  all 
the  Earth's  people.  That  is  a  goal  and  sensi- 
ble people  share,  an  issue  that  cuts  across 
party  and  philosophical  lines  and  unite  us  as 
Americans  and  as  members  of  the  Human 
famUy. 


When  I  endorsed  fully  the  Scowcroft 
Comraiaaion's  recommendations  on  the  MX 
PeaoAeeper  and  modoniaation.  I  did  ao  be- 
cause I  was  firmly  convinoed  that  they  bd- 
anced  the  three  keyi  to  our  country's 
present  and  future  safety:  modeiniaatkm.  to 
fTi*«"t*in  state-of-the-art  readineaa  against  a 
much  newer  Soviet  array  of  ayateras:  deter- 
rence, to  continue  to  make  dear  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  aggression  on  their  part  would 
never  pay:  and  progress  in  arms  reductions 
to  move  from  a  balance  of  terror  toward 
stable,  peaceful  diaoouiae  in  the  competition 
of  ideaa. 

AU  three  of  these  elemente  are  crudd  to 
our  country's  present  and  future  well-beinr. 
they  are  also  interdependent.  Modernization 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  a  credible  deterrent: 
both  are  necessary  incoitlvea  to  persuade 
the  Soviete  that  it  is  in  Uieir  best  interest  as 
well  as  ours  to  achieve  meaningful  arms  re- 
ductions. 

So  the  vote  on  the  MX  package  conceina 
far  more  than  (me  piece  of  military  hard- 
ware. It  bears  directly  <m  our  ability  to 
strengthen  the  peace  through  arms  agree- 
ments that  make  for  more  security  and  sta- 
bility by  reducing  overall  force  levels. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  proved  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Its  members, 
drawn  from  both  parties,  from  severd  previ- 
ous administrations,  and  from  some  of  our 
best  technicd  and  sdentific  taisUtuUons. 
demonstrated  that  Americans  with  widely 
differing  attitudes  can  cope  with  a  complex, 
emotiond  issue,  rise  above  politics,  and 
achieve  a  worluble.  bipartisan  consensus. 

The  members  of  the  commission  agreed 
on  the  need  to  build  and  deploy  the  MX. 
not  as  an  engine  of  destruction,  but  as  a 
safeguard  for  peace:  not  as  a  means  to  fight 
a  war,  but  as  a  deterrent  to  conflict  and  an 
incentive  to  peaceful  negotiation.  These  are 
things  we  all  want. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  will  Join  this  consensus,  a 
consensus  that  can  unite  us  in  our  common 
search  for  ways  to  protect  our  country, 
reduce  the  level  of  nudear  weapons  and  the 
risk  of  war.  Such  a  consensus  is  more  than 
desirable;  it  is  crucial  to  America's  future 
and  to  the  future  of  aU  the  dvilized  vdues 
we  hold  dear  and  would  protect  from  mass 
destruction. 

If  we  can  consolidate  this  consensus  now, 
it  can  be  sustained  from  one  administration 
to  the  next,  from  one  party  to  another,  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  steady  progress 
toward  arms  reduction  and  a  more  peaceful 
and  secure  world.  It  is  this  realizaUon  which 
has  caused  many  members  of  the  Congress, 
who  disagree  with  this  administration  on 
other  issues,  to  make  common  cause  with  us 
on  this  one.  Only  last  week.  Democratic 
Rep.  lies  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  explained  why 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions deserve  support  as  a  tool  for  peace  and 
arms  reductions. 

"A  core  question."  he  wrote,  "is  whether 
you  can  get  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  without 
dangling  the  MX  over  their  heads.  •  •  •  [II 
tend  to  believe  we  need  the  MX— not  to  dve 
the  United  SUtes  the  capability  to  wipe  out 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  but  to  turn  on  a 
Ughtbulb  in  the  Kremlin's  brain  and  make 
it  redize  that  it  is  in  Moscow's  interest  as 
well  as  ours  to  shift  to  single-warhead  mis- 
siles and  to  agree  to  a  limit  on  warheads. 

"The  goal  of  all  this  is  to  prevent  nuclear 
weapons  from  being  used  in  the  first  place. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  that  goal  Is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  neither  side  has 
an  incentive  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  That  is 
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pradMiy   wtMt    Uie    Seowcron    apintMch 

Tte  «ppniprtnUaiii  wwnmlttw  of  both 
Houw  and  OenatJ.  on  a  brood  biportlnn 
bove  olreody  voted  to  nipport  this 


Am  tbe  full  OoncreM  now  reaches  the  elev- 
eotti  hour,  tbe  ctaoioe  Is  clear  a  vote  for  the 
IfX  Is  a  vote  for  wbat  aO  of  u»-bere  and 
aoMMW  our  firlends  overssas  want  for  our 
country  and  for  portoltjr— peace,  security, 
sicniflcant  anna  reduetloas  and  an  end  to 
nudcar  bomr.  Toward  this  noble  goal.  I 
pledBe  to  continue  to  work  dosely  with  the 
CMwresiin  pursuit  of  a  reduction— a  build- 
down— (rf  nudcar  arsenals.  But.  to  succeed.  I 
wai  need  its  Mpartisan  support.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  sintfe  issue  where  it  is  more 
Justified,  and  more  vital  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  JEFSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  »m 
oonunltted  to  atrengthen  our  ability  to 
■««>»i»«fa«  peace  through  anna  control 
and  the  reduction  of  overall  nuclear 
force  levels.  The  immediate  goal  of  all 
Americans  is  a  verifiable  and  balanced 
arms  reduction  which  in  turn  will  lead 
to  the  permanent  goal  of  providing 
peace  with  freedom  for  the  people  of 
the  world. 

The  MX  is  necessary  for  a  number 
of  reasons  including  the  f  oUowing: 

First,  it  is  the  key  to  an  adequate 
bargalkiing  positimi  in  our  quest  for 
arm's  control;  and 

Second,  it  is  a  necessary  signal  to 
our  allies  that  we  do  not  expect  them 
to  shoulder  the  burden  alone  of  main- 
taining the  level  of  deterrence  that 
has  successfully  prevented  an  armed 
conflict  in  Europe  for  38  years. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  15  seconds, 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HATPIEU).  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  twenty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  had  5  minutes  a 
while  ago.  What  happened  to  it?  I 
have  not  spoken  yet. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Time 
was  yielded  aa  behalf  of  the  opposi- 
tion.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  move  to  the  close  of  this  debate  I 
wiU  keep  my  remarks  brief.  All  of  the 
major  issues  have  been  thoroughly 
and  skillfully  covered  by  my  col- 
leagues, but  the  inu>lications  of  what 
we  do  hoe  today  reach  far  beyond  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  weapons  system. 
Our  decision  speaks  directly  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  NaUon.  It  wiU  be 
a  statement  of  what  we  as  Americans 
have  become— what  we  really  care 
about— what  our  priorities  are  and 
what  the  future  holds  for  us. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  my  17  years  in 
this  body  such  a  willingness  to  indulge 
in  Orwellian  methods  of  salesmanship. 
There  is  so  much  doubleqDeak  in- 
volved in  this  debate  that  it  has 
become  literally  impossible  to  find  the 
straightapeak.  Only  an  Orwell  would 


be  able  to  bring  home  the  tragic 
absurdity  of  the  perversion  of  the 
icngn«h  language  which  has  been  em- 
ployed to  avert  rational  discussion 
about  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 
More  weapons  equate  with  better  arms 
control;  we  need  to  "build  up"  in  at^itt 
to  "build  down":  first-strike  weapons 
are  necessary  for  strategic  stability: 
the  Soviets  will  restrain  themselves  if 
only  we  will  unleash  ourselves,  and  the 
list  goes  on.  The  MX  debate  would 
have  provided  a  veritable  goldmine  for 
Orwell  were  he  here  with  us  today, 
poised  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

There  is  scMnething  for  everybody 
here.  For  those  who  view  themselves 
as  advocates  of  arm  control,  the  MX  is 
now  an  indispensable  tool  in  that  proc- 
ess. We  are  told  that  in  order  to  put 
the  "MIRV"  genie  bacA  in  the  botUe 
we  must  first  traverse  a  rather  bisarre 
path.  We  need  to  deploy  the  finest 
MIRVd  missile  our  technology  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  in  order  to  get  to 
the  point  where  we  can  build  up  our 
araenal  further  with  non-MIRVd  mis- 
siles. The  ultimate  goal  is  to  build 
down.  This  is  the  logic.  What  a  muti- 
lated term  arms  control  has  become.  I 
will  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  one  day 
we  run  out  of  excuses  for  the  "build 
up  in  order  to  build  down"  myth 
which  now  prevails  and  in  utter  des- 
peration issue  a  call  to  "build  side- 
waj^" 

Those  who  are  so  enthralled  with 
the  logic  of  MX  as  an  instrument  of 
arms  control  do  not  bother  to  demand 
that  before  we  proceed  with  this  mis- 
sile we  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  resur- 
rect their  pnvosal  to  forgo  building  a 
new  land-based  missile  and  inquire 
further  as  to  possible  reductions  in  ex- 
isting land-based  missiles  that  they 
would  make  if  we  were  to  forgo  build- 
ing the  MX.  The  State  Department 
does  not  know  what  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion is.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  does  not  Imow  what 
the  Soviet  position  is.  The  Pentagon 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  do 
not  care  what  the  Soviet  position  is  be- 
cause they  want  the  MX  no  matter 
what. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  destabilizing  first-strike  implica- 
tions of  the  MX  missile  there  is  the  as- 
surance that  we  intend  to  deploy  only 
100.  This,  supposedly,  is  too  few  mis- 
siles to  constitute  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. To  my  total  amazement  this  seems 
to  have  reassured  a  good  number  of 
my  colleagues.  There  is  no  promise 
that  we  will  only  deploy  100— there  is 
nothing  in  writing  that  we  will  deploy 
only  100— only  the  expressed  "inten- 
tion" of  this  administration.  Actually, 
we  will  be  building  a  number  of  MX 
missiles  in  excess  of  300.  There  is  no 
reason  to  worry  about  this  because  the 
extra  100  will  be  used  only  for  testing 
purposes.  Why  we  need  100  MX  mis- 
siles for  testing  purposes  is  completely 
unknown.    And    anyone    who    feels 


secure  that  we  will  shut  down  the  pro- 
duction lines  after  200  missQes  have 
been  built,  at  a  time  when  the  unit 
cost  is  very  low.  only  to  turn  around 
and  launch  into  a  new  system  called 
Midgetman.  now  estimated  to  cost 
$100  bUlloo  or  more,  is  dreaming  dan- 
gerous dreams. 

This  is  so  not  only  because  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  oommonsense  and  historic 
experience  but  because  it  completely 
and  conveniently  Ignores  a  very  f imda- 
mental  aq>ect  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  we  should  be  utilizing  when 
dealing  with  strategic  matters:  While 
Congress  may  feel  secure  in  these 
promises  Soviet  planners  most  as- 
suredly will  not  They  will  plan,  and 
act  accordingly.  They  will  act  on  the 
basis  of  worst  case  planning,  precisely 
as  we  would. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  many  seri- 
ous false  alerts  have  the  Soviet  experi- 
enced in  the  last  few  years?  I  can  tell 
you  how  many  we  have  had  and  I 
shudder  to  think  of  it.  And  until  some- 
body can  convince  me  that  they  expe- 
rience these  apocalyptic  nightmares 
far  less  frequently  than  we  do.  I 
submit  that  it  is  nothing  less  than 
insane  to  deploy  a  wea^ion  which  is 
useless  unless  we  desire  the  capability 
for  a  first  strike  or  intend  to  adopt  a 
hairtrigger  "launch  on  warning 
policy." 

Even  if  we  only  built  100  MX  mis- 
siles, the  combined  capability  of  the 
Minuteman  ni  with  BCark  12-A  war- 
heads and  the  BCX  exceeds  the 
number  of  hard  target,  accurate  war- 
heads needed  to  destroy  every  existing 
Soviet  land-based  missile. 

Perhaps  most  perplexing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fact  that  for  so  many 
years  we  have  been  barraged  with  the 
contention  that  addressing  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  land-based  missiles  stood 
among  the  most  paramount  security 
concerns  facing  this  Nation.  Now,  with 
the  wave  of  a  magic  wand,  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  informs  us  that  this 
concern  was  exaggerated.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  a  whole  range  of  officials  who 
have  been  promoting  this  missile  have 
been  telling  us  unequivocally  that  a 
fixed  silo  basing  mode  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile would  be  unacceptable— that  it 
would  not  address  one  of  the  critical 
concerns  which  has  motivated  the  last 
administration  and  this  administration 
to  seek  its  deployment— that  it  be  sur- 
vivable.  What  are  we  to  think  Mr. 
President?  How  is  it  that  every  one  of 
these  individuals  could  have  been  so 
certain— so  completely  certain  in  these 
viewpoints  and  in  the  span  of  a  few 
months  completely  reverse  their 
policy? 

Wrap  it  all  up,  Mr.  President.  Wrap 
it  all  up  in  a  package  and  call  it  the 
"peacekeeper."  Is  it  not  wonderful? 
We  stand  by  as  children  starve  by  the 


milUons  becMise  we  lack  the  wiU  to 
^w^f^^tm  hunger.  Yet  w«  have  found 
the  will  to  develop  a  mlMile  capable  of 
flying  over  ttie  Polar  Cap  and  landing 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  Its  target 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  oo  the  health 
of  our  Natitm.  numbly  investing  bil- 
lions, the  btat  minda,  and  God's  pre- 
cious reaouiMs  in  a  mad  aeramble  to 
reach  the  high  ground  of  destruction. 
Mr.  Preakleiit  this  is  not  Innovation,  it 
is  a  profound  distortion  of  humanity's 
purpose  on  t:arth.  The  "peacekeeper": 
George  OnaeU  would  have  loved  this. 
What  kind  of  peace  do  we  keep  with 
it?  It  was  President  Elsenhower,  Mr. 
President  ^ilho  told  us:  "What  can  the 
world  or  antr  nation  in  it  hope  for  if 
no  turning  is  found  on  this  dread 
road?  This  Is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all 
*  *  *  it  is  humanity  hw»g'»^g  from  a 
cross  of  iron." 

There  is  no  strategy— there  Is  no 
logic— there  is  no  increase  In  our  secu- 
rity. There  Is  only  the  aidless  squan- 
dering of  funds  on  whatever  the  scien- 
tists in  the  weapons  laboratory 
create— and  it  is  all  In  the  name  of 
"peace."  ^    ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  a  back- 
seat to  any  Member  of  this  body  In  my 
condemnation  of  totalitarianism  or  in 
my  support  for  the  President  or  our 
real  military  needs. 

Though  I  do  not  find  the  term 
"peacekeeper"  appropriate.  I  welcome 
the  shift  away  from  referring  to  this 
project  as  the  missile  "ezpoimentaL" 
The  only  facet  of  this  missile  which 
could  be  tetmed  "experimental"  Is  the 
political  salesmanship  Involved  In  find- 
ing a  way  lor  Congress  to  approve  it 
Quite  deaiiy.  those  somber  warnings 
we  have  been  hearing  for  years  about 
windows  of  vulnerability  that  must  be 
closed  and  survivability  that  must  be 
attained  wtt«  no  more  linked  to  reali- 
ty than  Madison  Avenue  eunmerdals 
designed  to  create  new  markets  by  re- 
packaging did  fears.  It  Is  Mghtenlngly 
evident  now  that  there  was  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpose  only— and  that 
was  to  launch  this  Nation  down  a  path 
toward  a  first-strike  capability.  A 
method  tot  the  madness.  MX  may  be 
commonly  known  as  the  acctmym  for 
missile  experimental  but  In  my  book  it 
stands  for  "mindless  xenophobia."  It  is 
the  ultimate  symbol  of  our  willingness 
to  set  the  stage,  not  only  for  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  but  for  ourselves  as 
weU. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  American 
alive  today  with  more  ezperioice.  stat- 
ure, and  conprehensicm  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  George  KeiuuHi.  I  implore 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to  heed 
his  words  #hen  he  speaks  of  the  coun- 
terproductive mentality  we  employ  in 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  "there  is  no  language  they  could 
be  expected  to  understand,  other  than 
that  of  intimidation  by  superior  mili- 
tary force."  This  man  of  incredible 


diplirmf"**  experieiace  and  historic 
penpeetlve— tells  us  that  the  mentali- 
ty which  reigns  supreme  in  this  Cham- 
ber today— "is  grotesquely  overdrawn 

•  •  •  Inexcusably  childish,  and  unwor- 
thy of  people  charged  with  the  reqwn- 
stbUlty  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
great  power  in  an  endangered  world." 

"At  the  end  of  our  present  path  of 
unlimited  military  confrontation  lies 
no  visible  destination  but  f  aUure  and 
hwror.  There  are  no  alternatives  to 
this  path  that  would  not  be  preferable 
to  it  What  is  needed  here  is  only  the 
wHl— the  courage,  the  boldness,  the  af- 
firmation of  life— to  break  out  of  this 
evil  well  that  has  been  cast  upon  us 

•  •  •  •• 

F^iiiaps  the  most  incredible  of  all 
presumptions  is  that  our  President 
neette  this  missile  at  the  bargaining 
table  to  demonstrate  that  we  mean 
business.  This  places  those  of  us  who 
deaire  to  support  the  President  in  a 
very  difficult  bind.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  know  that  there  is  no  individual 
more  able  to  commimicate  the  willing- 
ness of  this  Nati<m  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  deny  the  Kremlin  its  pur- 
suit of  terror,  exploitation,  and  expan- 
sionism. We  want  to  undergird  his 
courage  and  commitment.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  without  the  MX  we  will  have 
become  a  helpless,  impotent  giant.  It 
has  lieen  said  that  our  negotiators 
might  as  well  come  home  if  we  deny 
than  this  important  symbol  of 
strength  today.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  this  President  needs  to 
demonstrate  the  resolve  of  this  Nation 
is  the  MX  missile. 

Who  will  be  fooled?  Does  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  honestly  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  so  intimidated  that 
they  will  reverse  centuries  of  in- 
grained behavior  and  abandon  their 
unrelenting  quest  for  security  through 
military  prowess?  If  there  is  a  shred  of 
evidence  I  have  not  heard  it.  What  I 
do  hear  are  the  worn  out  admonish- 
ments that  we  are  behind  and  must 
catch  up  and  that  the  Soviets  only  re- 
spond when  threatened  with  superior 
strength.  The  data  is  not  a  national  se- 
curity secret  This  missUe  possesses 
military  value  only  if  it  is  used  in  a 
first  strike  or  under  launch  on  warn- 
ing. Even  if  we  did  need  to  "catch  up" 
(as  it  is  phrased)  and  we  do  not— what 
does  this  contribute?  And  even  if  we 
did  need  more  strength  to  elicit  a  re- 
wonse  from  the  Kremlin— what  does 
this  add?  VLr.  President,  it  adds  noth- 
ing. 

The  only  increase  in  strength  which 
we  will  derive  from  building  this  mis- 
sile is  the  strength  of  our  case  for 
bankruptcy.  Moral,  spiritual,  political, 
military,  and  economic  bankruptcy. 
This  President  does  not  need  an  MX— 
he  needs  a  nation  united  and  coherent 
in  purpose— a  military  capable  of  ful- 
filling its  mission  and  an  economy 
tough  and  resilient  enough  to  with- 
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stand  the  harsh  realities  of  our  world 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  people. 
This  wevTon  is  a  hindrance  to  the  at- 
tahunent  of  each  of  these  objectives. 

When  will  we  leam  to  say  no  to 
those  who  implore  us  to  worship  at 
the  false  altar  of  the  technological  im- 
perative? 

There  is  a  line  from  a  play  about 
faith  in  the  power  of  destruction  that 
haunts  me.  I  quote  it  frequently.  It  vp- 
pears  at  the  closing  of  Tom  Stoppard's 
modem  rendition  of  Hamlet  "Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem  Are  Dead." 
And  even  when  I  am  not  involved  in 
discourse  over  the  nuclear  threat,  it 
seeps  as  repeatedly  and  uncontrollably 
into  my  mind  as  the  fog  rolling  off  the 
sea. 

After  all  the  carnage  has  ceased.  Ro- 
sencrantz  tiuns  to  Guildenstem  and 
says.  "There  must  have  been  a  time, 
somewhere  near  the  beginning,  when 
we  could  have  said  no." 

I  implore  my  colleagues,  free  of  illu- 
sion that  I  will  succeed,  to  aUow  your- 
selves to  be  haunted  as  I  have.  Its 
going  to  take  no  fewer  than  51  haunt- 
ed Senators  before  the  dark  shadow 
which  hangs  over  this  Chamber  begins 
to  lift 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 
time  has  expired. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  B«r.  President  this 

will  be  a  long  vote.   I  remind  the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  45- 
minute  rollcall. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Jidr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  'from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ahji- 
STSONG)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Bfr.  Arkstrohg)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annomice  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Caroliiui  (Mr. 
HoLLiifcs).  is  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bto. 
jEPSEir).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  114  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Bosch  witz 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 


YEAS— 59 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

East 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

OrsMley 


Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Benin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 
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Roth 


TriWa 
wbOop 


NATS-M 


BMt 

HaUMd 

HaddlMUm 

Bumplirey 

InoujFe 

Kennedy 

LMrtcnberv 


WUnn 
aortaiky 


Mdcher 

MetaenbMim 

MitcheU 

MoynUian 

FeU 

Prosmlre 


Rlccle 


Le*ln 


SUfford 
Taoncas 
Weieker 

KOTVOnNO-2 
HoUliwi 

So  the  ccmcurrent  resolution  (8. 
Con.  Res.  36)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.Ccm.Ku.M 

Reaotved  6y  tHe  Smote  tOie  Horue  of  Rep- 
naattoHvea  eomeurringJ.  That  the  House  of 
RtliiMwntstlvts  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  approve  the  obllsatlon  and 
expenditure  of  funds  approi»1ated  In  Public 
Lav  97-477  for  MX  missile  procurement  and 
full-scale  endneering  development  of  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reoonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  reacdutlon  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MoCLURS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  voted  today  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  in  December 
1963  tm  MX  missile  procurement  and 
full  scale  engineering  development  of 
a  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile.  The 
MX  has  been  funded  by  Congress  for 
10  years,  with  over  $6.7  billion  appro- 
priated for  the  develomnent  of  the 
new  missile.  The  MX  has  been  sup- 
ported by  four  successive  Presidents: 
Nixon.  Ford.  Carter,  and  Reagan. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  step  we  have 
taken  today  is  a  firm  move  in  shoring 
up  our  strategic  triad  and  keeping  our 
deterrence  strong.  The  strategic  triad 
has  proved  effective  in  inhibiting  the 
Soviet  adventurism  and  maintaining 
the  peace.  The  strongest  leg  of  the 
triad  has  been  the  land-based  ICBM 
force.  I  fear  if  we  f aO  to  modernise  the 
present  ICBM  force  it  would  signifi- 
cantly effect  the  survivability  of  the 
remdning  two  parts  of  the  triad. 

I  believe  the  Soviets  will  be  willing 
to  seriously  negotiate  on  mutual  re- 
ductions only  with  our  modernization 
I»t)gram  going  forward.  History  proves 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  was  negotiated 
mly  after  the  congressional  approval 
of  a  limited  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  President 
has  pledged  to  alter  the  XJJS.  negotiat- 
ing position  in  the  strategic  arms  re- 


duction talks  in  Geneva.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  will  work  closely  with 
Congreas  in  pursuit  of  a  reduction  and 
a  builddown  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  will  be  my  purpose  to  work 
with  the  President  in  obtaining  a  veri- 
fiable nuclear  f reeie  for  both  at  over- 
all equivtftent  levels. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  their  cooperation  on 
this  matter.  If  we  could  have  order 

Mr.  BTRD.  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate?  The  majority  leader  is 
about  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
schedule  for  the  Senate  beyond  this 
point. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only 
other  item  we  have  to  dispose  of  is  the 
debt  limit  bill.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  pass  H.R.  2990. 
which  was  the  debt  limit  bill  sent  to  us 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  with- 
out amendment,  and  perhaps  do  that 
today.  If  we  can  do  that  today,  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
journment resolution  at  the  close  of 
business  today  and  then  bring  us  back 
on  the  6th  of  June. 

If  we  cannot  pass  it  cleanly.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  brier  patch,  because  if  we 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  I  think  it  will  be  very,  very  dif- 
ficult to  complete  this  business,  this 
bill,  this  week.  It  almost  surely  means 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  not  take  up  and  pass  the  ad- 
journment resolution  this  week.  They 
are  coming  back  next  week  on 
Wednesday  in  any  event. 

So  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  is  un- 
certain at  this  time.  However,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  urgent  hope  that  we 
will  find  it  within  our  hearts  to  pass 
the  debt  limit  clean  and  send  it  direct- 
ly to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  minute  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
debt  limit  bill,  which  is  on  the  calen- 
dar. Before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
because  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjourn 
for  1  minute  in  order  to  qualify  the 
debt  limit  biU  which  is  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  put  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  time. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  after  a  1-minute  ad- 
journment today,  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with,  that  no 
resolutions  come  over  under  the  rule, 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  time  of  the  two 


leaders  under  the  standing  order  be  vi- 
tiated; that  there  be  a  p«1od  for  the 
transactiim  of  routine  morning  buai- 
nea  of  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  1  minute  each,  and  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  this  request  precludes  a  non- 
debatable  motion,  so  all  Senators  are 
protected  in  the  event  they  wish  to 
discuss  for  a  while  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  debt  limit  bilL 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAE331.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance and  in  keeping  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  granted.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
2:37  pjn.  on  Wednesday.  May  25,  1983, 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  2:38  p.m.. 
the  same  day. 


AFTER  ADJOURNMENT- 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  25.  1983 

The  Senate  met  at  2:38  p.m.,  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Rocis  W.  Jipsof ,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  2990.  the  debt  limit 
bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  sUte  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  2990)  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  the  managers  of  this  measure 
can  go  forward  with  their  opening 
statements  at  this  time.  However.  I  am 
advised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  there  is  a  requirement  for 
a  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators  be- 
ginning at  3:30  p.m.  For  reasons  that 
will  be  obvious  to  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, it  Is  necessary  for  them  to 
have  that  caucus.  I  hope  I  am  anxious 
after  they  return. 


I  ask  uiianlmous  eonaent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  reoea  from  3:30  pjn. 
today  until  4:30  pjn.  today. 

The  FI^SIDING  OITICER.  Wlikk- 
out  objectnn.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  hope 
that  the  lime  between  now  and  3:30 
can  be  devoted  to  opentng  statements 
on  the  deftt  limit  I  a*  the  managers 
on  this  side  to  prepare  themaelvea  to 
go  forward. 

WhUe  that  is  occurring,  I  suggest 
the  abaencrof  a  quorunL 

The  PHIBfcUDINO  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Wauor).  The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  asslBtant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  Qall  the  ralL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  aak  uninimous  oonient  that  the 
order  for  ihe  quorum  call  be  readnd- 
ed. 

The  PRiSIDING  OFVICER.  With- 
out objectton.  it  is  so  imlered. 

AIODIDIIBaT  BO.  1S*T 

(Purpose:    To    yllmlnstf    the    peroentace 
method  of  determining  additions  to  the 
bad  debt  reserves  for  bank  losses) 
Mr.  ME'tZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

I  said  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  Immediate  cooalderation. 
The   PRBBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

deik  wiU  neport. 
The  legitiative  detk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MsxisinAuif ) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1297. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
poosedwit^ 

The  PRiSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  mxlered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing: 

SBC  .  ELMINATION  OF  TBB  PCUCKNTACK 
METHOD  OF  DITCaillNINC  ADDI- 
THNHS  TO  BAD  DKBT  BISBBVR8  FOB 

BANKLOeSBS. 

(a)  III  OntsKAL.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
585  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  addition  to  reserves  for  bad 
debts)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  BtriLing  out  "1988"  in  paragraphs 
(IXA)  snd  (S)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1. 1984.".  snd 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1967"  in  paragraph  (S) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1983.". 

(b)  Emcnvs  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  thfc  aeetion  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1983. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legklative  deik  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruifi  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  on  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  reasons  and  the  necessity  of  ex- 


tending the  debt  ceiling,  commenting 
gennmlly  <m  HH.  2990. 

Mr.  President,  HJl.  3990  provides  for 
an  inereaae  in  the  permanent  public 
Mbt  limit  to  $1,389  bOlioo  and  an  in- 
ereaae to  $150  billion  in  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  may  be  issued  with  interest 
rates  higher  than  AVt  percent 

PUBLIC  DS8T  LimT 

ncaxAsa  ni  rosuc  dbbt  limit 

The  current  public  debt  limit  is 
$1,290.2  Mllion:  $400  billi<m  is  the  per- 
manent level,  and  $890.2  billion  is  the 
tenuwrary  addition.  The  temporary 
limit  is  in  effect  through  September 
30.1983. 

The  presrat  limit  must  be  increased 
no  later  than  May  31. 1983,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  The  actiial  debt  on 
May  20. 1983.  was  $1,289.3  billion.  This 
dd>t  level  rtsults  from  Treasury  De- 
partment borrowing  $9.5  billion  to  fi- 
nance Federal  outlays  in  May  and  the 
Investment  in  special  issues  on  May  20 
of  $23  billion  transferred  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds  in  pajrment  of  noncontrib- 
utory  military  wage  credits. 

I  might  suggest  that  is  all  part  of 
the  onnpromise  woriced  out  in  the 
social  security  bill  earlier  this  year. 

The  transfer  of  funds  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds  was  mandated  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
passed  earlier  this  year.  In  addition, 
the  act  also  required  that,  beginning 
on  June  1,  estimated  social  security  re- 
ceipts for  each  month  must  be  invest- 
ed in  Treasury  Departanent  special 
iasues  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
The  estimate  for  June  1983  is  $16  bU- 
limi  in  social  security  receipts. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  the  present  level  of  borrowing  au- 
thority will  not  be  suffident  through 
May  31.  Even  if  that  estimate  is 
wrong,  the  present  limit  will  not  be 
adequate  through  the  first  of  June. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee approved  an  increase  to  $1.389 'bil- 
lion which  should  be  sufficient  bor- 
rowing authority  to  meet  the  adminis- 
tration's needs  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  it  will  need  $1,388.2  bU- 
Uon  through  this  fiscal  year  and  an 
additional  $5  billion  as  an  allowance 
for  contingendes.  Treasury  indicated, 
however,  that  a  limit  of  $1,389  billion 
would  be  manageable  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr.  President,  by  raising  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit  to  the  level  that 
is  appropriate  for  budgetary  require- 
ments, the  Finance  Committee  elimi- 
nated the  distinction  between  perma- 
nent and  temporary  public  debt  limits. 

I  must  say  this  is  something  we  have 
bem  trying  to  do  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  This 
year  it  was  initiated  by  the  House— I 
will  say,  not  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  initiated  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
therefore,  we  are  happy  to  go  along 


with  that  change.  The  distinction  no 
longer  serves  a  useful  legislative,  budg- 
etary or  fiscal  purpose.  The  pntpect 
of  large  budget  defldts  in  the  foresee- 
able future  indicates  that  it  would  be  a 
vain  hope  to  continue  setting  a  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  with  the  beUef  that 
budget  developments  soon  will  dissi- 
pate the  need  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease. In  addition,  a  permanent  linrit 
allows  Treasury  to  refund  maturing 
debt  even  when  the  debt  limit  no 
longer  is  adequate,  unlike  the  com- 
plete shutdown  of  such  activity  when 
a  tenuwrary  limit  expires. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  a  temporary  debt  limit  provides 
no  more  control  over  the  need  to 
borrow  than  will  setting  a  permanent 
limit  adequate  for  each  fiscal  year.  In 
fact,  a  temporary  limit  provides  no 
more  control  than  would  repeal  of  the 
debt  limit 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  control 
defldts  or  borrowing.  Both  can  be  con- 
trolled only  by  careful  attention  to 
controlling  the  growth  of  all  spending 
programs,  providing  a  tax  structure 
that  raises  the  revenues  needed,  pro- 
viding the  environment  for  a  growing. 
noninflatioiuuT.  high  employment 
level  economy,  and  by  not  enacting 
off -budget  credit  and  other  programs 
that  escape  budget  scrutiny  but  are  fi- 
nanced with  debt  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

mCREASED  BOIIS  AUTRORITT 

For  the  past  10  years.  Congress  has 
authorized  the  Treasury  Department 
to  issue  to  the  general  public  limited 
amounts  of  bonds— that  is.  debt  with 
more  than  10  years  to  maturity  when 
issued— with  interest  rates  above  AVt 
percent  The  authorized  limit  now  is 
$110  billion,  and  it  was  approved  in 
TEFRA.  as  last  summer's  tax  bill  now 
is  known. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  administration 
request  that  the  limit  be  increased  by 
$40  billion,  from  $110  billion  to  $150 
billion.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
stated  to  the  committee  that  the 
present  limit  will  be  suffident  through 
1983  and  possibly  through  the  first 
several  months  of  1984.  The  increase 
to  $150  billion  would  provide  authority 
to  issue  bonds  for  at  least  an  addition- 
al year. 

Providing  the  additional  authority 
at  this  time  will  enable  Treasury  and 
other  participants  in  the  long-term 
money  market  to  plan  for  antidpated 
issues  and  a  desirable  maturity  distri- 
bution of  the  Federal  debt  outstand- 
ing. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove this  bill  promptly  and  without 
amendment.  The  timing  is  critical,  and 
the  matter  is  fundamental  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  financial  solvency. 
The  House  is  preparing  to  leave  town, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  modify  the 
clean  bill  they  have  passed,  lest  we  be 
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left  hoMiiic  the  bM— •»!  with  the 
debt  oeiUnc  about  to  be  breached.  This 
to  atanply  a  natter  of  cood  ■omninent 
which  I  think  mutt  be  addretd. 

Ifr  PKaldent.  I  «*  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbookd  f  ol- 
Umtaw  my  remarks  the  scnadled  Ixmg 
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tables,  which  help  put  the  public  debt 
in  perspective.  reUUve  to  ONP  and 
other  factors.  These  tables  are  updat- 
ed through  1903. 

I  think  Senator  Loho  asked  the 
Treasury  to  ui)date  them  through 
June  of  IMS.  That  will  be  made  avaU- 


able  for  the  Raooso  at  a  later  time. 
They  should  provide  Members  valua- 
ble Information  with  which  to  analyse 
the  problem  of  our  public  debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRo.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  It.  Mr. 
Preddnit,  the  Democrats  will  caucus 
from  S:30  to  4:30  and  we  shall  be  in 
reoeas.  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out 
anothf^r  possible  problem.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitution,  originates  revenue 
measures.  They  have  sent  us  HJl.  2990 
and  they  have  made  it  very  dear  that 
they  want  no  amendments  on  HJl. 
2990.  It  is  not  without  precedent:  we 
have  lunended  debt  limit  bills  even 
though  the  House  has  a  steiuly  posi- 
tion that  they  want  no  amendments. 
In  my  view,  we  can  probably  work  out 
some  agreement  with  most  Senators 
that  we  could  ke^  this  free  and  clear 
of  amendments  if  the  House,  specifi- 
adly  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee, 
does  not  adopt  the  sune  attitude  on 
(mother  bill  pending,  which  deals  with 
repeal  of  the  provisions  passed  in  1982 
for  withholding  of  tax  on  dividend  and 
interest  income. 

If  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee adopts  the  same  attitude  that 
we  want  this  bill  clean,  but  also  want 
the  other  bill  clean.  I  must  serve 
notice  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Members,  I  lusume  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  feel  it  only  appropriate 
to  amoid  the  debt  limit.  We  are  trying 
to  negotiate  at  this  time  with  the  lead- 
ership in  the  House  an  agreement  as 
to  how  we  can  proceed  if,  in  fact,  we 
should  take  up  after  recess  the  so- 
called  repealer  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding  with  amendments. 
There  will  be  a  committee  amendment 
offered  which  will  include  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative,  reciprocity,  the 
so-caUed  enterprise  zones  proposal, 
and  (mother  provision  which  was  of- 
fered and  agreed  to  this  morning  over 
the  objections  of  some  of  us  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  If  we  have  some  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  a  seri- 
ous conference  on  any  amendments 
that  might  be  mided  to  the  so-called 
repealer,  then  I  believe  we  can  satisfy 
Monbers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  the  debt  extension 
dean  (md  move  on  wherever  we  are 
moving  and  perhaps  finish  this  bill 
this  evening.  Without  some  assurance. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  we  could  be 
here  for  some  time,  like  tomorrow  and 
Friday  and  maybe  longer. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  even  with 
that  understanding.  Members  will  not 
offer  amendments.  It  does  not  meim  if 
amendments  are  offered,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and  I 


think  aiao  the  ranking  member  (Mr. 
LOKC)  will  be  willing  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  dispose  of  those 
amendments  through  tabling  motions. 
In  my  view,  it  will  be  most  successful 
in  every  case.  Most  every  case  would 
help  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  on  HJL  2990.  We  under- 
stand the  neoesrity  for  an  increase  in 
the  permanent  public  debt  limit  to 
$1,389  trillion.  If  anybody  has  any 
doubt  about  whether  or  not  we  have 
any  debt,  yes,  we  have  enough  for  ev- 
eryone. I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  recognize  that  the  XJJB. 
Senate  is  part  of  the  Congress,  that  we 
are  not  here  to  serve  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  House 
itself,  that  we  have  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  amend  revenue  bills 
and  we  intend  to  exercise  that  right. 
We  (dso  would  be  very  willing  to  ex- 
change views  with  the  House  in  im  »f>- 
propriate  conference.  What  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
do  is  back  away  from  offering  unend- 
ments  on  the  debt  limit  extension 
without  some  assurance  that  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  i4>propri- 
ate  amendments  on  the  so-called  re- 
pealer of  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Kir.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  sUmds  in  recess  imtil  the  hour 
of  4:30  p.m. 

Whereupon,  the  Senate,  at  3:31  p.m. 
recessed  untU  4:30  p.in.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Baker).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  derk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  caiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  lifr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  rem(u*lLS  of  Mr.  Mathias  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation are  printed  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  LDilT  INCREASE 

The  Bmitr  cooUnuwd  with  the  con- 
sidermtlon  of  HJL  2990. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pendtnc  iNHineM?  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pendliic  queaUon  ii  •mendment  No. 
1297.  otfered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MBiBiBAUii). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  wiU  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  <|U(Mxim  in  a  moment.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  UU  eaiiy. 

I  suoBSt  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clei«  wffl  eaU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  tHetk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  concluded  a  conversation  with  the 
minority  leader  who  indicates  to  me 
that  it  Is  not  possible  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-cmsent  agreement  that  no 
amendments  will  be  in  order  to  the 
debt  limit  and  set  a  time  for  final  pas- 
sage. I  know  he  tried.  But  as  I  told 
him  outside  a  moment  ago.  sometimes 
in  our  experience,  as  we  both  know, 
sometimes  we  Just  cannot  get  an 
agreement,  and  when  you  cannot  get 
an  agreement  thnnigh  there  is  not  but 
one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  Jiist  to  put 
your  head  down  and  plow  through 
this. 

Mr.  Pnsldent.  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  finish 
this  resolution  if  it  is  humanly  possi- 
ble to  do  it  before  we  convene  tcnnor- 
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I  expect  we  will  be  in  very  late  and  I 
expect  that  the  Senate  wiU  be  in  a 
good  part  of  the  night.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  choice. 

I  apologize  to  Senators  for  ttiat 
statement. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  majority  leader's  posi- 
tion. I  guess  I  have  been  in  somewhat 
rimnar  posltimis  myself  a  time  or  two. 
I  do  not  fault  him  or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter. 

We  caucused  and  the  Democrats  are 
willing  to  offer  no  amendments  to  this 
debt  limit  extension  provided  we  could 
get  one  amendment  adopted,  that 
amendment  being  that  we  simply  pro- 
vide enough  of  an  extension  to  carry 
us  to  June  22  or  June  24.  or  some  such 
date,  so  that  we  would  then  pass  this 
resolution  and  go  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  that  amendment 
<m  it  and  cmne  back  in  June  and  have 
some  time  in  which  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  tills  resolution. 

So  this  side  Is  willing  to  offer  no 
amendments  to  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion but  the  one  amendment  with  the 
necessary  figures  to  carry  us  through 
June  22.  at  which  time  we  would  take 


another  look  at  the  matter  and  possi- 
bly offer  some  amendments. 

I  said  this  to  Mr.  Bakbb.  That  Is  the 
only  amendment  we  want  right  now. 

He  for  good  reasons  as  he  sees  them, 
and  he  certainly  has  Senators  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  to  consider,  and  I  do 
not  find  any  fault  with  him  or  criticize 
him  in  any  fashion. 

I  have  no  feelings  at  all  with  respect 
to  what  he  has  Just  said,  but  that  offer 
still  stands  at  any  point  if  there 
should  be  a  change  of  heart  on  the 
other  side. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed that  aspect  of  it  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  before  his  caucus  and 
then  ag^  after  the  caucus. 

I  think  the  Racoao  should  show  that 
a  very  remarkable  set  of  dromistances 
has  happened  here.  It  may  not  seem 
remarkable  to  the  Democrats.  Maybe 
they  do  It  better  than  we  do.  But  I  had 
an  agreement  in  our  caucus  that  no 
amendments  would  t>e  offered  to  this 
resolution  provided  there  were  no 
amendments  offered  on  the  other  side. 
It  struck  me  as  a  little  short  of  a  reli- 
gious miracle,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
that  I  could  get  this  side  as  deep  as 
the  feelings  are  ruimtng  on  a  number 
of  issues  to  agree  to  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  no  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

But  the  condition  for  that  was  that 
we  do  indeed  pass  a  clean  resolution. 

Now.  that  was  not  the  position  of  my 
caucus  Just  because  they  wanted  to  be 
nice  guys— they  are  all  nice  guys  and 
nice  girls— but  because  also  I  related  to 
them  what  I  have  related  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  that  is 
the  substance  of  my  telephone  conver- 
sations with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Speaker  OTfcnx 
indicated  to  me  in  a  telephone  conver- 
sation that  they  simply  could  not  pro- 
ceed if  this  resolution  were  amended. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  indicat- 
ed to  me  that  he  did  not  think  if  this 
resolution  came  back  and  required  fur- 
ther action  it  would  pass. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  called  me  on  the 
telephone  to  say: 

We  do  not  want  to  be  bard  nosed  about 
this  but  if  this  thing  comes  back  at  this 
point  there  is  no  way  we  can  dispose  of  this 
issue  before  the  money  runs  out. 

The  ranking  Republican  meml)er  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  outline  the  net 
effect  of  what  we  are  involved  with  at 
this  time. 

I  have  no  choice  except  to  accept  the 
representations  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  their  counterparts  on  my  side 
that  if  we  amend  this  resolution  and 
send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  consideration  or 


with  request  for  conference  it  is  un- 
likely that  that  matter  can  be  disposed 
of  before  we  go  out  of  here  as  sched- 
uled on  Friday  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  not 
be  acted  on  at  all  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  may  not  be  able  to 
pass  a  debt  limit  at  alL  They  are  not 
famous  for  doing  that  gladly. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  going  to  be  in  session 
next  week— at  least  they  are  supposed 
to  be  in  session  beginning  on  Wednes- 
day. So  this  is  where  we  are. 

I  will  try  as  best  I  can  to  keep  this 
resolution  dean.  Notwithstanding  my 
views  on  any  amendment  that  may  be 
offered.  I  intend  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity either  at  the  initiative  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
or  my  own  to  table  every  amendment 
from  either  side  of  the  aisle,  which 
violates  another  tenet  of  mine  that  I 
do  not  usually  try  to  table  Republi- 
cans, but  I  am  going  to  do  that  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  otherwise  what 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  is  an  im- 
possibility of  dealing  with  this  issue  In 
the  Senate.  In  the  House  of  Represen^ 
atives.  in  conference,  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  with  the  possibiUty  of  the 
consideration  of  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  this  resolution  is  Christmas- 
treed.  That  will  carry  us  well  into  next 
week  and  destroy  whatever  chance  we 
have  of  trying  to  get  out  of  here. 

My  last  appeal,  lii.  President,  will 
be  I  hope  heard  and  understood  in  the 
nature  and  context  of  this  statement. 
Notwithstanding  my  own  views  on  any 
subject,  whether  it  is  prayer  in  schools 
or  dividend  repeal  or  whatever  It  may 
be.  I  am  going  to  try  my  best  to  keep 
this  resolution  clean. 

I  would  prefer  to  keep  it  clean  by 
unanimous  agreement,  unanimous 
consent.  But  that  is  not  going  to 
happen,  it  appears. 

But  an  amendment  to  change  the 
date  or  to  change  the  amount  of 
money  to  carry  us  to  only  a  30-day 
period  in  my  opinion  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  we  had  a  dozen 
amendments  on  it,  and  I  think  it 
would  foredoom  us  with  a  difficult 
time  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  say  this 
to  the  majority  leader  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  this  is  the  kind  of  situation 
where  we  should  put  the  Nation's  in- 
terest ahead  of  everything  else.  There 
is  no  room  for  politics  in  the  type  of 
situation  Involved  here.  If  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  pass  sometime  very  soon, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  can  say  Just  what 
hour  or  precisely  what  day.  but  if  this 
resolution  does  not  pass  very  soon, 
then  this  Government  is  going  to  be  in 


real  trouble,  a  trouble  created  by  the 
f  aUure  of  Oongresi  to  act  tlmdy. 

I  am  n<^  here  to  quarrd  with  the 
House  of  Representattves.  whether 
they  should  have  smt  us  the  resolu- 
tion soon^and  I  am  not  here  to  quar- 
rel about  nOiatever  individual  Senators 
do. 

I  have  been  confronted  with  thte 
problem  for  more  than  SO  years  now, 
as  a  Monber  of  the  Senate  and  as  a 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  having  served  as 
chataman  of  that  committee  for  16 
years.  I  de*m  it  my  duty  and  resprasi- 
billty  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 
Frankly,  this  Senator  agrees  with  ev- 
enrthlng  tl|at  is  in  It. 

When  th^  Finance  Committee  acted, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  fktim  Louisiana  is 
aware,  we  were  overwhelmingly  of  the 
view  that  the  House  of  Reinesenta- 
tives  had  sent  us  a  good  bill  and  we 
should  go  idong  with  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  done. 

I  regret  that  the  majority  of  Demo- 
crats do  not  see  it  the  way  Mvt  Senator 
from  Louidana  sees  it  or  the  way  that 
a  majority  of  us  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee saw  it. 

The  Senate  had  one  Chaplain  who  I 
will  always  remember.  He  was  Peter 
MarffHaii  I  served  under  him  but  for  a 
few  days.  He  made  one  prayer  I 
thought  should  be  remembered,  for  he 
said: 

Lord,  help  us  to  stand  for  sometblng  lest 
we  fall  for  aaythlng. 

This  Senator  does  not  believe  in  par- 
ticipating as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  voting  for  sixnethtng  he  be- 
lieves is  correct,  and  then  coming  here 
on  the  floor,  even  when  a  majority  of 
his  party  may  see  it  otherwise,  and 
voting  contnu7  to  his  own  convictions 
when  he  has  done  what  he  felt  was 
right  all  the  time. 

This  Senator  is  going  to  vote  to  sup- 
port every  motion  to  table  with  regard 
to  this  measiu%  made  by  the  leader- 
ship or  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  my  Judgment,  this  is  the 
only  thing  the  leader  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  can  do.  It  seems 
to  me  they  deserve  our  support. 

Mi^  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  I 
fear  he  is  making  things  needlessly 
tough  on  himself  and  other  Senators 
if  he  keeps  us  in  session  around  the 
dock,  because  some  of  the  people  on 
our  side  may  be  Just  as  tough  and  they 
may  have  to  find  that  it  will  be  the 
American  people  that  will  dedde  to 
tell  them  how  to  vote  on  this  bill.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  they  talk  long 
enough  and  delay  long  enough,  the 
American  people  will  persuade  them 
to  vote  on  the  bllL 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  Let  me  outline  this 
Just  briefly,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ch^rman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  BYttD.  I  will  also  seek  recogni- 
tion. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  Let  me  Just  out- 
line what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill  by  midnight  on  Tues- 
day or  midnight  on  the  31st  We  have 
heard  this  argtunent  so  often  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  they  are 
giring  to  run  out  of  money  and  close 
down  the  Qovemment  to  the  point  we 
now  call  it  the  WashingUm  Monument 
sjmdrome.  They  always  threaten  to 
dose  down  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

But  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  re- 
ceived my  letter  from  Don  Regan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  called 
him  up  and  said:  "Don.  you  know  we 
have  got  big  problems  up  here.  I  need 
to  know  for  real  what  this  is  all  about 
and  I  dont  want  Just  an  of f -the-top-of- 
your-head  opinion.  I  want  to  know 
why  you  have  to  have  this  by  the  31st. 
why  you  can't  squirrel  away  enough 
numey  to  pay  the  bills  or  not  pay  the 
bills  or  postpone  not  pajing  the  bills, 
or  why  you  can't  do  something  to 
make  this  Government  run  until  we 
get  back  after  the  first  week  in  June." 

He  made  a  very  persuasive  case.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  conclusive  case.  He  pointed 
out.  by  reason  of  the  very  direct  action 
the  Congress  took,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  reform  of  the  social  security 
system,  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
may  have  lost  sight  of  is  that  we  re- 
quired payment  by  the  UJS.  Treasury 
into  the  social  security  system  of  $23 
billion  on  the  1st  day  of  June. 

And  Don  Regan  said,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  that  he  might  squirrel  a  few 
dollars  here  and  there,  and  maybe 
even  a  few  billion  dollars  here  and 
there,  but  $23  billion  is  more  than  he 
and  his  wife  are  willing  to  put  up. 
[Laughter.] 

That  is  exactly  the  effect  if  he  goes 
beytmd  the  established  debt  limit.  He 
is  personally  liable  for  it.  He  has  in- 
structed his  wife  to  be  frugal,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  wiU  cut  it. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
dear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  not  comply  with  that  statu- 
tory requirement.  Now.  that  may  not 
sound  so  bad.  We  have  had  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  past  who  have 
not  probably  lived  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  But  let  us  analyze  that. 

That  social  security  compromise  also 
provided  that,  with  the  funds  contrib- 
uted to  the  social  security  system,  in- 
vestments, prudent  investments,  would 
be  made,  qualified  under  the  law. 
which  means  Treasury  bonds.  That  is 
really  what  it  means.  And  he  cannot 
issue  those  bonds  if  we  do  not  increase 
the  debt  limit.  He  cannot  issue  those 
bonds  if  he  does  not  receive  that  de- 
posit. So,  believe  me.  this  is  not  a 
Washington  Monument  syndrome. 

If  he  cannot  do  those  things,  he 
cannot  issue  the  social  security  checks 
that  are  required  by  law.  Now.  that  is 
when  you  are  going  to  hear  it  from  the 
American  people,  because  literally  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  bills. 


not  because  the  debt  limit  expired  or 
not  because  we  did  not  pass  the  appro- 
priation, but  because  of  our  own  statu- 
tory provisions— and  they  are  good 
ones  and  I  still  support  them  absolute- 
ly. 

But,  as  a  result  of  that,  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  funds  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ises we  made,  those  checks  will  not  go 
out  and  this  Government  will  stop 
dead  in  its  tracks  on  midnight  on  the 
31st  day  of  May.  So  that  is  what  wiU 
happen. 

Now,  the  questicm  is  put:  Well,  why 
should  we  care  what  the  House  does? 
Why  do  we  not  Just  go  home? 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  I  am  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  adjourn  while  we 
have  this  issue  unresolved  and  while 
those  checks  cannot  go  out  and  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  still 
be  in  session.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
originate  an  adjournment  resolution 
or  to  receive  one  and  act  on  it  from 
the  other  body  until  this  issue  is  dis- 
posed of.  I  hate  to  sound  this  way,  but 
that  is  the  truth,  because  that  is  my 
duty. 

So,  as  much  as  I  hate  to  say  it,  we 
are  going  to  be  in  late.  It  is  a  powerful 
short  time  between  now  and  May  31. 
We  have  to  pass  this  bill.  If  we  change 
it,  the  House  has  to  consider  it.  If  they 
ask  for  a  conference,  we  will  have  to 
act  there.  If  it  is  loaded  up.  we  have  to 
send  it  to  the  President  and  we  have 
to  run  the  risk  of  there  being  a  veto 
and  that  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Houses  will  decide  to  sustain  or  over- 
ride it.  We  may  be  days  in  doing  that. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my 
bounden  duty  as  leader  is  to  see  that 
we  deal  with  this  as  quiddy  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  means  right  now. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.       

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader 
wishes  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
majority  leader— and  I  have  been  in 
the  same  situation— I  would  do  what 
Mr.  Baker  is  doing.  I  would  stay  until 
this  business  gets  done  and  I  would 
not  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate  until 
then.  I  would  Just  recess,  or  I  would 
have  pro  forma  sessions,  or  some  such. 
So  I  find  no  fault  with  that. 

I  think  he  did  perform  almost  a  reli- 
gious miracle  in  getting  his  Members 
to  agree  not  to  offer  any  amendments. 
I  think  we  did  something  uncommon 
on  our  side,  also,  when  my  Members 
agreed  not  to  offer  any  amendments 
to  this  measure  if  we  could  get  that 
simple  extension  over  to  June  22  or 
June  24. 

Now.  with  respect  to  what  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Louisiana  said,  he 
used  the  word  "delay."  There  is  no 
desire  on  this  side  of  the  aisle— and 
that  is  what  I  inferred  from  what  he 
said.  I  hope  I  was  wrong  in  so  infer- 
ring. I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senator 
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meant  to  ay  that  tbere  is  a  dodre  on 
thto  ilde  of  tlie  aide  to  delay  this 
measure  for  the  sake  of  delay  only. 

There  are  Democratic  Senators  who 
are  conscientious  in  wantlnt  to  offer 
some  amendments  and  they  see  this  as 
the  horse  that  they  can  put  their 
unendmenU  on.  I  do  not  thlnli  there 
is  any  desire  to  deliberately  delay  over 
here  and  I  hope  my  coUeague  from 
Louisiana  dM  not  mean  that.  I  do  not 
think  he  meant  that,  because  certainly 
that  Is  not  the  case. 

Now.  I.  too.  conferred  with  the 
Speaker  on  yesterday.  Senator  Lone 
was  with  me.  along  with  Senator 
CHnas.  Soiator  CBAmTOH.  and  Sena- 
tor Inoirrc.  The  House  leadns  said  to 
us.  as  they  said  to  SenatOT  Bakbi.  that 
they  fear  they  cannot  pass  a  debt-limi- 
tation extensiwi  bill  if  the  Senate 
amends  this  bill. 

They  say  they  are  afraid  if  they  go 
Xjt^  they  cannot  do  it.  WeU.  I  am  sure 
they  are  sincere  and  conscientious  in 
saying  that.  But  there  will  be  Just  as 
much  preasure  on  them  as  there  will 
be  on  us  if  we  could  attach  a  simple 
amendment  Just  extending  the  time  to 
June  22.  and  get  on  with  the  recess, 
and  come  back  and  deal  with  that 
matter  in  due  time. 

I  am  not  so  sure,  in  my  own  heart, 
that  they  cannot  pass  this  measure 
with  that  <Hie  simple  amendment.  But. 
of  course.  I  cannot  say  they  can. 

I  know  their  omcems  are  heavy  and 
they  are  Justified.  But  they  are  under 
the  same  pressures  as  we  are.  And  if 
we  smd  this  measure  back  with  that 
(me  simple  amNidment  to  it.  they  Just 
might  find  they  could  adopt  it. 

So  that  is  all  I  have  to  aay.  I  have 
tried,  in  good  faith,  to  take  the  matter 
to  my  caucus  and  my  Members  have, 
in  good  faith,  advised  me  that  if  we 
could  get  this  one  amendment  adopt- 
ed, they  would  withhold  offering  any 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  mi- 
nority leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor  yet. 

Mr.  MFTZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr!  METzisNBAUM.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
if  we  were  to  proceed  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  suggested  that,  in  fact,  we 
could  send  over  a  debt-limit  extension 
through  the  date  certain.  June  22  or 
June  24.  and  we  could  probably  do  it 
yet  this  afternoon  and  we  could  give 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  react  to 
it  while  the  Senate  was  stiU  in  session 
and  if  they  then  turned  it  down  and 
sent  it  back,  we  might,  at  that  point, 
make  some  further  determination?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that,  at  this  moment,  no 
time  would  be  lost  and  we  would  have 
the  debt-ceiling  matter  resolved? 

The  amendments  that  the  House 
was  t^ifctog  about,  it  seems  to  me,  were 
substantive  amendments.  This  is  not  a 
substantive     amendment.     This     is 
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merely  an  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  date. 

I.  for  one.  have  the  feeling  that  the 
House  might  very  weU  accept  it.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  would 
see  that  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
kind  of  amendments  that  were  con- 
templated by  his  caucus.  I  respect  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  right  to  interpret 
his  own  caucus. 

Would  the  minority  leader  care  to 
req)ond  as  to  whether  that  would  be 
possible  yet  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  distinct  possi- 
bility thaiAre  could  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  send  it  over  to  the  other 
side.  As  I  say.  the  pressure  is  going  to 
be  on  the  House  as  much  as  on  us. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  still 
be  some  consideration  given  to  this, 
that  we  offer  this  amendment  and 
send  it  over  there.  They  will  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow.  We  will  then  have  a 
chance  to  act  further  in  the  light  of 
circumstances  as  they  appear  tomor- 
row. I  would  hope  that  if  there  is  a 
chance  later  today,  there  will  be  a 
change  of  mind  so  as  to  allow  us  to 
offer  this  amendment  and  be  on  about 
our  business. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nujority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  I  proceed.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  a  question. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  finance  Committee  a  question 
that  I  suspect  might  clear  up  some  of 
the  concern  that  exists  on  this  side,  at 
least  for  this  one  Seiuitor.  That  is  a 
concern  about  the  extension  being  per- 
manent as  opposed  to  temporary.  It 
relates  to  whether  or  not  that  confers 
a  de  facto  ability  to  impound  selective- 
ly various  proposals  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER,  liir.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  seek  the  floor  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  May  I  continue? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  My  question  is  really  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. That  is  that  the  concern  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us  is  if.  in  fact,  the 
debt  limit  is  extended  permanently  to 
the  $1.38  trillion  that  we  are  talking 
about,  that  that  will  mean  that  the 
President  is  able  to  selectively  im- 
pound. To  put  it  very  bluntly,  this 
Senator  is  one.  and  I  suppose  others 
are  concerned,  who  feels  that  that 
would  mean  that  the  President  could 
selectively  pick  programs  that  he  does 
not  like  very  much  to  begin  with  and 
impound  the  funds. 

My  question  is  this:  E^re^  if  we 
passed  a  permanent  debt  limit  with 


the  number  requested,  will  the  Presi- 
dent have  to  come  back  to  us? 

Will  the  President  have  to  come 
back  to  us  in  September  or  October 
anyway  to  increase  the  permanent 
debt  limit  bey<md  what  we  will  be 
pas^ng  here  today?  The  reason  why  I 
ask  that  question  and  the  reason  why 
I  think  it  is  relevant  is  if  he  is  going  to 
have  to  come  back,  as  I  think  he  is,  to 
ask  for  another  $200  billion,  then  in 
fact  the  concern  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  originally  had  Is  not  a  very 
worthy  concern  because.  In  fact,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  selectively  impound. 
But  if.  in  fact,  he  is  only  going  to  have 
to  come  back  to  us  for  a  couple  billion 
dollars,  then  that  puts  us  in  a  box. 

My  question  is.  Even  if  we  pass  the 
permanent  debt  limit  today  as  sent 
over  by  the  House,  is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  the  President  will  be  coming 
back  to  us  in  the  fall  sajring  that  we 
must  further  increase  the  debt  limit 
by  several  hundred  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes:  in  fact,  I  intend  to 
discuss  this  later  because  I  know  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  a  number  of 
Members  on  that  side. 

Hx.  BIDEN.  The  only  reason  I  raise 
it  now  is  if  we  discuss  it  now,  we  may 
find  we  alleviate  part  of  the  problem 
we  have   here.   There  are  a  lot  of 
people  on  this  side,  and  possibly  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  whose  major  con- 
cern is  that  very  issue  I  have  Just 
raised.  If  that  could  be  put  to- rest  on 
the  RccoBD,  there  may  very  well  be 
able  to  be  some  kind  of  agreement 
sooner  than  later. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
far  better  qualified  to  answer  that 
question  than  I  am.  He  will.  I  am  sure, 
answer  the  question.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct, 
that  the  administration  did  not  ask  for 
this.  It  was  not  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  idea  of  making  this 
permanent  originated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  do  not  believe  the 
administration  opposed  it.  But  I  can 
tell  you  firsthand  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  initiate  it,  did  not  recom- 
mend it,  and  did  not  request  it. 

B4r.  President,  I  Just  took  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  Speaker.  I  do  not 
mean  this  in  any  way  to  be  an  effort 
to  say  that  the  House  ought  to  run 
our  business.  They  should  not.  But  it 
underscores  the  fact  that  I  think  we 
are  playing  a  very  dangerous  game. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Just  authorized  me  to  say 
that  if  we  change  this  in  this  way  with 
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this  amendment,  the  House  wUl  not 
pass  It  Heidoes  not  plan  to  take  it  up. 

Once  tfin,  I  agree  with  the  minori- 
ty leader,  let  the  Houae  decide,  but 
also  we  cannot  f  aO  to  reoognlM  reality. 
The  fact  la  that  If  we  add  this  amend- 
ment. It  Is  my  Judgment,  based  on  the 
eonverntlan  Just  comideted  with  the 
Speaker  ofi  the  Houae.  that  we  will  not 
get  this  bill 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  since  we 
have  smt  of  sharpened  the  lasues  and 
know  where  we  stand.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  two  things.  If  I  may  say  so. 
I  think  W0  ought  to  get  on  with  the 
vote  on  the  Metawibawm  amendment, 
which  is  pending.  Then  I  think.  If  the 
minority  leader  is  agreeaUe.  he  should 
offer  his  amendment,  and  we  should 
get  on  with  that  with  a  minimum  of 
delay.  If  it  passes,  and  I  hope  It  does 
not.  we  do  indeed  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  situation 
that  the  House  will  deal  with  and  can 
deal  with. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield?      

Mr.  BAKER,  yes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  did  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  I  would  offer  the  amendment.  I 
night  or  another  Senator  may  do  so.  I 
do  not  doubt  at  all  what  the  ^^eaker 
Just  said  because  he  told  me  the  same 
thing.  He  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
this  measare  going  bai±  over  there 
with  an  amendment.  But  I  did  the  best 
I  could  in  <iy  caucus. 

Mr.  BABtER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BTED.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
passed,  but  I  also  heard  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  because  of  the  very 
question  Senator  BnnM  raised,  we  may 
be  getting  into  a  sltuatlim  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
once  we  reach  the  level  of  $1  trillion. 
389  billion,  will  resort  to  inqMundment 
by  simply  saying  that:  "Our  tax  re- 
ceipts are  not  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  spending  programs  so  we  will  cut 
here  and  ire  will  cut  there."  Some  of 
us  are  concerned  as  to  what  would 
happMi  with  the  budget  process,  with 
rescissions,  with  deferrals.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  understand  all 
that.  The  President  would  simply  say: 
"I  am  trying  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  are  spending  more  than  we  are 
talcing  in.  Therefore,  I  cut  this  and  I 
cut  that." 

I  think  Seiuitor  Bmir's  concern  is 
very  proper. 

If  we  could  get  past  this  recess,  get 
over  to  June,  we  would  then  have 
some  time  to  fully  debate  the  matter.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  the  weaker 
to  feel  I  am  disputing  his  word,  even 
though  I  am  also  a  former  Member  of 
the  House.  I  was  over  there  only  for  6 
years  but  he  has  been  over  there  for 
30  years. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  it  is  his  ball,  as  of  now.  and 
maybe  at  some  point  down  the  road 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds 


me  way  or  the  other.  It  might  be  his 
way  or  it  might  be  our  way. 

It  Is  not  in  our  interest,  not  our 
desire,  to  delay  the  matter  and  see  the 
Government  come  to  a  stop.  That  is 
certainly  not  my  desire. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ab- 
solutely sure  of  that.  I  wish  the  minor- 
ity leader  to  know,  as  I  have  indicated 
to  him  earlier.  I  believe  he  did  his  best 
in  the  caucus.  Believe  me.  with  the  ex- 
cepticm  of  only  the  minority  leader,  I 
know  how  tough  caucuses  can  be 
better  than  anybody  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  do  think  time 
is  urgent  and  the  issue  cannot  wait.  I 
would  like  to  propose,  while  I  have  the 
floor,  that  I  may  move  to  table  the 
Metaenbaum  amendment.  I  will  not  do 
that  right  now  if  the  Senator  asks  me 
not  to  but  I  would  like  to  do  that. 
Then  I  would  like  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  question  at  hand, 
whether  or  not  there  are  votes  enough 
to  postpone  this.  I  hope  not,  but  I 
would  like  to  test  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  vpreciate  that  the  Senator  will  not 
move  to  table.  Although  I  have  called 
It  uv.  I  have  not  debated  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  he  has  a  right  to  his 
request.  There  was  no  agreement  this 
way.  but  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  lay 
down  this  resolution,  have  opening 
statements,  and  recess  for  the  caucus. 
I  had  not  understood  that  there  would 
be  an  amendment  offered  in  the  proc- 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  feels  that  he 
wishes  to  move  to  another  matter,  I 
have  no  particular  concern  about 
whether  I  call  this  amendment  up  at 
this  moment  or  at  a  later  point. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  do  believe  that  the  amendments 
which  I  intend  to  call  up  do  relate  to 
this  entire  issue  of  what  our  debt  limit 
Is.  but  I  am  in  no  particular  hurry  as 
to  when  I  do  it.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  while  I  have  no  desire  to 
drag  out  the  debate,  I  have  no  desire 
to  stall,  I  think  that  there  are  some 
issues  that  lend  themselves  to  being 
attached  to  the  debt-limit  biU.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  Congress  would  be 
best  served  and  the  coimtry  would  be 
best  served  if  we  were  to  take  up  such 
amendments  as  Members  care  to  call 
up  at  a  more  leisurely  point.  That  is 
the  reason  I  think  that  putting  it 
over— extending  it  and  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  call  them  up  in  the 
month  of  Jime— would  be  far  more  de- 
sirable.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator.  Let  me  make  the 
proposal.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  us 
postpone  this  imtU  another  time.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  on  with  it.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  indicate 
to  me  how  long  he  would  like  to 
debate  the  amendment  before  I  move 
to  table  it. 


BCr.  lAKTZENBAUM.  A  half -hour  on 
this  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some- 
body wishes  to  offer  another  motion, 
there  is  no  problem  about  that,  the 
Senator  said  something  about  tabling 
it  in  order  to  get  on  to  another 
motion— I  am  not  sure  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  bring  up  another  motion— he 
may  have  unanimous  consent  to  lay 
mine  aside. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
30  minutes  for  debate  on  the  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment  on  his  side,  IS 
minutes  on  this  side;  that  at  that  point 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  or  I  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  piupose  of  making  a 
tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

tSx.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  what  I  would  like  to  do  first  of 
all  is  address  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  which 
is  the  concern  that  about  20  Senators 
have.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Bfr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  stay  here  all  night  to  accom- 
modate a  lot  of  people  who  want  to 
offer  a  lot  of  amendments  and  then 
fly  off  tomorrow.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  can  do  it  tomorrow,  Friday. 
Saturday,  and  Sunday.  I  do  not  intend 
to  stay  up  here  all  night  to  offer 
amendments.  We  can  do  that  tomor- 
row, do  it  Friday,  do  it  Saturday,  do  it 
Monday. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  leader  as  far  as  stay- 
ing here  untU  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.- 

BCr.  President,  I  want  to  address  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  because  I  think  they 
are  concerns  that  should  be  addressed. 
I  shall  try  to  do  that  in  2  or  3  minutes, 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Seiuitor  from 
Ohio  to  discuss  an  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  might  sup- 
port at  an  appropriate  time,  but  not 
now. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  there  is  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  some  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  and.  I  presimie. 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  about  the  pro- 
vision in  the  debt  limit  increase  bill. 
H.R.  2990.  that  consolidates  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  debt  ceilings 
into  a  single  permanent  ceiling.  The 
nature  of  this  concern  is  a  bit  difficult 
to  figure  out,  but  it  seems  to  go  some- 
thing like  this:  Without  a  temporary 
ceiling  with  a  fixed  expiration  date, 
the  President  need  not  continually  go 
to  Congress  to  ask  for  a  debt  ceiling 
increase.  Instead,  he  can  use  the  debt 
ceiling  as  a  device  to  force  spending  re- 
ductions, to  stretch  out  and  prioritize 
spending  to  keep  the  public  debt 
within  the  statutory  limit-and  frus- 
trate the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
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in  authortation  and  appropriations 
legislation. 

In  short,  the  contention  seems  to  be 
that  President  Reagan  would  like  to 
use  the  new  permanent  debt  ceiling  as 
a  tool  in  the  budget  battle  with  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  legislation  before 
us  is  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  With  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleagues,  this  con- 
tention is  Just  not  accurate.  But  we  do 
have  to  set  the  record  straight  so  we 
can  get  on  with  our  business. 

HOT  A  mW  COMCirT 

ICr.  President,  the  notion  of  combin- 
ing the  permanent  and  temporary 
debt  ceilings  into  one  unified,  perma- 
nent celling  is  not  new.  Last  year,  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  House 
Joint  Resolution  520.  a  House-passed 
resolution  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit,  and  amended  it  in  committee  to 
make  the  same  change  that  is  in  the 
pending  bill— consolidating  the  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  ceilings  into  one 
permanent  ceiling.  That  change  re- 
ceived strong  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  reported 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  14  to  4.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  change  did  not  become  law,  be- 
cause House  Joint  Resolution  S20  was 
stripped  of  amendments  in  the  Senate 
last  September  in  order  to  expedite 
agreement  with  the  House  in  raising 
the  debt  celling.  No  partisan  concern 
was  raised  in  either  body  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  having  a  consolidat- 
ed ceiling,  nor  should  there  have  been. 
Bfr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Tes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  LONG.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the  one 
who  suggested  that  approach. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and,  I  think,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
initially,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana suggested  it.  Senator  Stmms.  I 
believe,  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

May  I  say.  this  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  aiH^roved  this  approach.  That 
has  been  done  before. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  first  to  make 
the  record  that  we  have  been  here 
before  with  this,  we  have  tried  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  think  for 
3  or  4  years,  to  do  it.  In  addition,  I 
would  suggest  that  if  there  Is  any 
notion  of  some  partisan  interest  or 
maybe  interest  in  the  White  House,  we 
should  note  that  this  year,  the  change 
to  a  permanent  ceiling  was  initiated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  specifi- 
cally in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Neither  of  those  bodies  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  Party. 

The  consolidation  of  the  debt  ceiling 
was  strongly  supported  in  Ways  and 
Means  by  our  colleague  Sam  Oibbohs 
of  Florida,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  majority  party  in  the  House.  So 
this  is  clearly  not  a  Republican  or 
White  House  initiative. 


UTUATIOII 

Mr.  President,  it  is  equaUy  clear— 
and  I  think  this  \»  probably  the  crux 
of  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware— that 
the  change  to  a  single  permanent  ceil- 
ing does  not  alter  in  any  way  the 
power  of  the  President  to  regulate 
spending.  The  notion  that  it  does  in- 
crease his  power  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  having  a  date  certain 
for  expiration  of  the  temporary  limit 
forces  the  President  to  go  to  Congress 
for  additional  debt  authority.  But  our 
present  situation  shows  that,  even 
when  the  expiration  date  is  not  a 
factor,  the  President  is  forced  to  go  to 
Congress— and  he  believes  he  has  the 
responsibility  to  do  so.  The  debt  ceil- 
ing under  current  law— the  temporary 
part— does  not  expire  until  September 
30  of  this  year.  The  problem  we  face 
right  now  is  not  that  we  have  hit  the 
expiration  date,  but  that  we  are  bump- 
ing up  against  the  ceiling  ahead  of 
schedule.  If  the  President  really  had 
the  authority  and  any  interest  in 
using  the  debt  ceiling  as  a  device  to 
keep  spending  in  check,  and  set  his 
own  priorities,  he  could  do  it  right 
now.  rather  than  ask  Congress  for  an 
increase  in  the  ceiling  to  keep  pace 
with  the  obligations  our  Government 
has  already  incurred.  The  President's 
actions  speak  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  even  with  a  permanent 
debt  limit,  the  President  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  pick  or  choose  pro- 
grams that  he  would  fund.  He  would 
have  to  either  cut  all  programs  pro 
rata  or  pay  debts  as  they  come  due. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  while  the 
Reagan  Treasury  Department  did  not 
oppose  the  move  to  a  consolidated  per- 
manent debt  ceiling,  they  did  express 
reservations  about  the  move,  and  they 
have  consistently  done  so.  What  the 
change  does  do  is  remove  the  threat 
that,  on  expiration  of  the  temporary 
ceiling,  the  debt  limit  wUi  revert  to  the 
permanent  $400  billion  limit. 

(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Such  a  reversion  would 
mean  that  not  only  could  additional 
obligations  not  be  met,  but  the 
amount  of  debt  outstanding  would 
have  to  be  roUed  back  to  $400  billion— 
a  potential  financial  catastrophe  for 
the  D.S.  Government.  However,  even 
without  that  doomsday  threat,  the 
proqpect  of  being  unable  to  pay  our 
basic  obligations,  whether  under  con- 
tract or  in  the  form  of  vital  benefit 
payments  such  as  social  security,  is 
enough  to  put  real,  effective  pressure 
on  Congress  and  the  President  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling.  So  Treasury  did  not 
oppose  the  new  consolidated  ceiling— 
but  they  did  not  suggest  the  change 
either,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  attribute 
the  change  to  some  hidden  agenda  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

I  would  point  out  that  Just  between 
now  and  the  end  of  this  year,  from  Oc- 
tober 1  to  December  31.  we  are  going 


to  need  to  add  another  $53  billion  to 
the  debt  limit;  from  October  1  to  BCay 
31  next  year,  next  May.  it  is  $129  bil- 
lion, and  through  the  next  fiscal  year 
we  have  got  to  increase  the  debt  cell- 
ing some  $229  billion. 

If  anybody  siiggests  the  President 
has  a  plan  in  mind  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish all  this  without  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  then  it  is 
news  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

But  I  would  suggest  we  have  got 
some  hard  choices.  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve this  concern  about  Presidential 
authority  is  a  factor.  Again  the  record 
should  state— and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  thought  it  was  a  great  idea 
when  it  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea,  and  I  think  there  was 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the 
idea— if  somebody  can  demonstrate  to 
us  how  we  are  undermining  the  proc- 
ess or  giving  the  President  some  power 
we  do  not  intend  or  somehow  giving 
the  President  the  power  to  balance  the 
budget  or  to  cut  spending,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  matter  we  should  address. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  yield  in  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
but  before  I  do  that,  let  me  say  again 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  would  be  the  last  one 
to  insist  or  suggest  or  agree  that  we 
have  to  Just  fold  up  our  tents  in  the 
Senate  and  cave  in  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  Just  this 
afternoon  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
who  said  he  would  go  to  conference, 
and  he  was  serious  about  the  confer- 
ence, on  the  so-called  withholding  re- 
pealer to  which  we  intend  to  offer  a 
committee  amendment  whenever  that 
bill  is  called  up. 

So,  in  fact.  I  suggested  to  the  chair- 
man that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the 
Senate  side  that  somehow  we  are  an 
adjunct  of  the  House,  we  are  not  a  sep- 
arate body,  we  are  not  listened  to,  we 
are  dictated  to  by  the  House,  and  this 
Senator  for  one  does  not  share  that 
view,  and  if  I  felt  there  was  some  sub- 
stance to  that— if  the  Senate  in  fact 
was  being  dragged  around  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  then  I 
would  certainly  try  to  accommodate 
those  who  would  like  to  have  a  30-day 
extension  and  then  a  3-month  exten- 
sion. But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member. 
Mr.  CoHABLE,  are  acting  in  good  faith. 
I  am  convinced  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  acting  in 
good  faith.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  perfectly  willing  to  stay  here  as  long 
as  It  takes. 

I  know  my  colleagues  have  meritori- 
ous amendments,  and  I  hope  we  can 
resolve  our  problems  as  quickly  as  pos- 


sible. We  a?e  ready  to  vote  right  now.  I 
might  say  to  the  dlstlngutahed  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOI^.  Yes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  distinguished  man- 
ager said  sbmething  a  while  ago  while 
I  was  distracted  by  talking  to  other 
Senators,  in  response  to  the  questions 
that  had  been  raised  by  Senator 
Bnmf.  We  discussed  that  in  our 
caucus  and  we  were  oonoemed.  as  I 
said,  that  the  President  might  try  to 
use  this  figure  as  a  pretext  to  cut 
spending  programs  if  tax  receipts  were 
not  equal  to  the  spoiding  programs, 
and  we  weve  concerned  that  this  might 
give  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
go  the  impoundment  route,  and  to 
argue  that  he  did  not  have  to  follow 
the  budget  process  with  regard  to  de- 
ferrals and  rescissions,  and  so  on,  and 
the  issue  would  be  settled  in  the 
courts,  which  is  not  a  good  way,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  resolve  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  said 
something  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  BiDEN  that  seemed  to  satisfy  Sena- 
tor BioEN.  Would  the  Senator  restate 
what  he  said? 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  was  doing,  in  re- 
sponse to,  I  think,  a  very  good  ques- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  was.  first,  trying  to  indicate 
that  this  idea  originated  on  the  Senate 
side.  I  think,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
and  that  we  passed  a  debt  ceiling  bill 
out  of  our  committee  with  a  perma- 
nent ceiling. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  think, 
was  the  originator.  Joined  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
others  by  a  vote  of  14  to  4.  It  had 
broad  bipartisan  support. 

We  came  to  the  floor.  There  never 
was  any  question  raised  about  any  par- 
tisanship, land  we  thought  it  was  Just 
good  policir. 

We  finally  had  to  strip  that  amend- 
ment from  the  bill  because  of  other 
complications,  and  what  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  make  that  record,  and  then 
to  indicate  that  this  year  it  was  not  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration: it  was  not  even  an  amendment 
prop«»ed  by  a  Republican  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  was  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
gtiished  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Gibbons,  of  Florida,  who 
thought  it  was  a  good  policy. 

Having  made  that  record,  and  indi- 
cated that  the  Treasury  Department 
at  the  time  had  reservations  and  said 
they  were  not  certain  it  was  a  good 
thing— they  repeated  that  today,  they 
were  not  quite  certain— so  let  me  sug- 
gest it  was  not  any  White  House 
agenda  or  any  Treasury  agenda.  It 
came  back  to  us  and  we  thought  it  was 
a  good  Idea. 


The  single  permanent  ceiling  does 
not  in  any  way  alter  the  power  of  the 
President  to  regulate  spending.  I 
pointed  out  that  Just  between  October 
and  December  of  this  year  we  are  ad- 
vised now  by  Treasury— between  Octo- 
ber 1  and  the  end  of  the  year— we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  back  and  ask  for 
$53  billion  more,  and  if  we  go  from  Oc- 
tober 1  of  this  year  to  October  1  of 
next  year,  it  is  $229  billion. 

Mr.  BTRD.  So  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  we  would  have  to  come  back  to  a 
debt  limit  extension  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Even  if  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  do  it  now— he  does  not 
have  any  more  power  than  he  would 
have  now. 

Mr.  BTRD.  So  the  Senator  is  saying 
we  would  get  a  crack  at  that,  the 
President  would  not  elect  to  go  the  im- 
poundment route? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  power  under  here  to  go  the  im- 
poundment route  any  more  than  he 
would  have  under  the  temporary  limit. 
If  there  is  substance  to  the  argiunent, 
he  could  perhaps  do  it  right  now. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  the 
reason  I  asked  the  question— and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  answer,  and 
it  solves  at  least  for  this  Senator  a 
problem— but  to  make  it  clear  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  listening  on 
the  squawk  box,  let  us  assume  the 
Senator's  answer  to  my  question  was 
that  between  October  and  Noveml)er 
he  would  only  have  to  come  back  for 
$5  billion. 

Let  us  assume  that  was  the  case. 
That  puts  the  President,  even  though 
he  may  not  have  intended  it.  he  did 
not  propose  this,  it  originated  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  years  ago.  it 
originated  in  the  Democratic  House 
this  time— if  the  President  woke  up 
and  all  of  a  sudden  figured  out.  "My 
Lord,  although  I  did  not  ask  for  this, 
now  I  am  in  a  position  that  the  perma- 
nent debt  limit  up  until  October  of 
this  year  equals  the  actual  debt,  and  I 
wiU  only  be  going  over  $7  billion  be- 
tween then  and  the  first  of  the  year, 
so  what  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  do 
now,  I  can  decide  not  to  spend  $7  bil- 
lion and  not  have  to  worry  about  shut- 
ting down  the  Government.  I  can 
decide  not  to  go  over  the  permanent 
debt  limit  and  not  suffer  any  conse- 
quence in  terms  of  the  public  mind.  I 
can  selectively  go  out  and  eliminate 
certain  programs."  I  know,  your 
answer  to  the  question,  but  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  make  the  point— 
at  least  important  for  some  of  us.  But 
because  the  President  is  in  a  position 
that  we  are  told— and  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  case— that  he  wiU  have  to  come 
back  for  close  to  $60  billion  before  the 
end  of  the  year  and  more  than  $200 
billion  within  the  year  period,  he 
cannot  selectively  do  it;  t}ecause  he 
would  have  to  cut  into  a  lot  more  than 


the  programs  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware believes  he  does  not  support. 

So,  for  this  Senator,  that  answers 
the  question.  I  hope  it  answers  the 
question  for  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  hope  that  at  some  point  it  might 
be  worthwhile  for  us  Democrats  to 
talk  a  little  about  this  before  we  get 
going  too  far  down  the  road  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
answering  the  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  say  something? 

After  a  conversation  with  Senatqr 
BiDEH  and  others  here,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  resolution  has 
clarified  a  matter  which  gives  a 
number  of  us  in  the  caucus  some  con- 
cern. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  agree  with  us  on 
this.  I  believe  he  indicated  that  he 
agrees  with  the  approach  being  used. 

With  that  clarification,  if  the  major- 
ity leader  could  give  us  a  little  recess, 
we  would  like  to  get  back  and  talk 
again.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  I  would  like  better.  We  can  do 
it  one  of  two  ways. 

First,  let  me  commend  and  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
explanation  of  this  matter,  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  I  congratulate  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  express  my  gratitude 
to  all  Senators  who  are  willing  to  con- 
sider it  in  light  of  this  explanation. 

We  can  have  a  long  quorum  call  and 
provide  the  time  requested  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  or  I  can  put  the  Senate 
into  recess  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  majority  leader  moves  to  do 
whatever  he  is  going  to  do.  at  some 
point  I  should  like  to  enter  into  a  con- 
versation with  Senator  Dole  about  my 
concern  on  the  relationship  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  especially 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee,  relating  to 
both  the  debt  ceiling  issue  and  amend- 
ments on  repeal  of  withholding  divi- 
dends. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  appropriate 
time  to  do  that  would  be.  I  do  not 
think  we  necessarily  need  to  keep  the 
minority  party  around  while  we  under- 
take that.  I  leave  that  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  suggestion  is  a  good  one. 

I  would  not  recommend  a  course  of 
action  to  the  minority  in  this  respect, 
but  I  suggest,  if  I  may,  that  we  let  that 
colloquy  occur  between  Senator  Dole 
and  Senator  Danfosth;  and  I  will  give 
my  assurance  to  the  minority  leader 
that  we  will  take  no  action  while  he  is 
in  conference. 

When  the  colloquy  is  concluded,  we 
will  go  into  a  quorum  call  or  recess 
until  the  minority  leader  returns. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader, 
from  time  to  time,  has  had  to  assure 
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hti  own  peoide  that  if  they  would 
dmUL  from  offerlnc  amendments  on 
ttali,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  they 
would  be  thva  an  opportunity  at  some 
point  in  time  to  offer  their  amend- 
mentB.  Some  of  our  coUeoguea  on  this 
side  want  to  offo-  some  amendmmts. 
Can  the  majority  leader  give  me  some 
Ti— ■^•w*^  %}imt  he  will  do  the  best  he 
can  to  provide  a  vehicle  m  which 
Democrats  can  call  up  their  amend- 
menta  if  we  let  this  measure  go  dean 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAKCR.  Mr.  President.  I  can. 
Inrtfol  I  am  willing  to  assure  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  when  we  come  back 
after  the  reeess.  if  the  House  saids  us 
a  bOl  that  he  would  like  to  use  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  an  amendment  on  the  tax 
cap.  I  will  try  to  see  that  it  is  caUed  up 
In  a  timely  way  and  prosecuted  with 
dOlgenee  and  for  a  reasonable  time. 

If  there  is  another  measure  that 
would  better  serve  that  purpose.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  make  no 
effort  to  prevent  it. 

The  minority  leader  knows  that  I 
wOl  oppose  that  and  vote  against  it. 
But  I  will  give  the  minority  leader  my 
assurance  that  I  wiU  facilitate  the  pro- 
viding of  a  vehicle  for  that. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Senator  said  "for 
that."  The  maJwlty  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  it.  and  he  has  indicated  that 
he  wiU  do  the  best  he  can  to  call  up 
quickly  a  measure.  If  it  ctHnes  over 
from  the  House,  which  carries  with  it 
a  tax  cap.  But  I  am  thinking  of  possi- 
bly another.  Perhaps  I  would  not  per- 
sonally want,  nor  would  we  want,  to 
offer  any  other  amendmmts  or  any 
amendments  to  that  measure.  Could 
the  majOTlty  leader  indicate  whether 
or  not  he  might  also  provide  another 
vehicle  whoeby  our  colleagues  could 
offer  other  amendments  that  they 
want  to  offer,  that  I  do  not  particular- 
ly want  to  see  offered  to  that  tax  cap 
bOl? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  do 
that.  It  is  a  Uttle  hard  to  tie  that  down 
without  knowing  what  the  amend- 
ments are  or  to  what  they  relate,  but  I 
give  the  minority  leader  my  assurance 
that  I  wlU  try  to  do  that  on  any  rea- 
sonable basis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  With  respect  to  our  de- 
liberations, we  have  two  experts  here 
from  the  Joint  Committee— the  pro- 
f easkmal  staff:  they  are  not  partisan  in 
any  sense— and  they  advise  me  that  we 
are  correct  In  our  Interpretation.  Sena- 
tor Loire  knows  both  of  them.  They 
will  be  willing  to  meet  with  those  on 
the  minority  leader's  side  if  there  are 
any  technical  ocmcems. 

I  am  not  the  expert,  but  I  am  able  to 
read  pretty  well  what  they  prepare  for 
mie. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  In  other  words,  ooncem- 
Ing  the  question  that  Senator  Buhh 
first  raised? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Tes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  We  thank  the  manager 
of  the  blU.  We  may  find  that  useful. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  He  can  be  assured  that  we  will 
protect  him  whOe  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  hope  our  people  in  the 
Cloakroom  wlU  get  the  word  to  the 
Senators.  I  hope  the  secretary  for  the 
minority  wUl  do  that,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  caucus  by  6  p  jn. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  certain  I  heard  the  response. 
I  know  that  the  majority  leader  re- 
sponded to  the  minority  leader  that 
there  would  be  a  vehicle  with  respect 
to  the  tax  cap. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  that 
there  would  be  a  suitable  vehicle  with 
respect  to  other  amendments?  I  have 
no  reservation  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
series  of  amendments  having  to  do 
with  what  I  caU  tax  proposals. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
minority  leader,  it  is  a  UtUe  hard  to 
match  up  vehicles  with  times  and 
amendments  we  do  not  know  about 
yet.  I  gave  the  minority  leader  my  as- 
surance that  if  any  amendment  rea- 
sonably relates  to  this  issue.  I  will  fa- 
cilitate trying  to  find  an  opportunity 
for  that,  after  the  recess. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
we  are  not  going  to  try  to  pin  him 
down.  After  the  recess,  there  will  be 
all  sorts  of  opportunities  to  attach 
amendments  to  vehicles,  and  I  will 
make  no  effort  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  understands  that  I  reserve  my 
right  to  oppose  them  and  move  to 
table  them. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
would  oppose  any  amendment  I  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  starts  out 
with  a  presumption  that  is  absolutely 
correct  and  written  in  large  script  and 
perhaps  in  stone,  but  I  must,  in  an 
abundance  of  caution,  preserve  that 
right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  li^.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  spell  out  my  concerns  on 
the  relationship  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  particularly  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  then  ask  for 
the  response  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Ccmunittee  in  this  regard. 

Just  to  relate  what  happened  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  took  up  today 
the  proposed  committee  amendment— 
actually,  we  voted  on  it;  it  will  be  the 
committee  amendment  of  the  Finance 
Committee— to  the  bill  to  repeal  with- 
holding on  Interest  and  dividends. 


During  the  consideration  of  that 
issue,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  of  the  Flnanee  Commit- 
tee that  If  the  Senate  placed  any 
amendment  whatever  on  the  repeal  of 
withholding  of  interest  and  dividends, 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the 
House  of  ReixesaitaUves  would  not 
even  take  It  up:  that  they  would  leave 
the  bill  at  the  de^  that  Representa- 
tive RosnmowsKi  had  assured  Sena- 
tor Lowo  and  others  that  what  they 
wanted  was  a  clean  bill  in  the  House. 
repMding  withholding  on  Interest  and 
dividends. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  five  Senators  who  did  not 
even  vote  the  Dole-Kasten  compro- 
mise. I  am  totally  against  repeal  of 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends, 
but  that  battle  is  over.  I  concede  that 
we  have  lost  it. 

But  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  Is 
to  at  least  salvage  something  from  the 
repMl  of  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends.  Therefore,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  proposed  that 
we  have  a  committee  amendment  and 
that  we  place  that  committee  amend- 
ment on  the  bill,  or  attempt  to  do  so 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor.  We  have 
met  for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  concept  of 
that  amendment,  and  the  content  was 
to  include  about  five  items. 

First  of  all.  in  addition  to  the  repeal 
of  withholding  Itself,  we  were  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  ccHnpllance  measures 
so  that  taxes  which  are  due  and  owing 
on  interest  and  on  dividends  would 
more  likely  be  collected  without  with- 
holding. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  agreed  to  in- 
clude in  the  ccnnmittee  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  which  is  a  bill  which 
has  been  voted  on  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  reported  out. 

We  also  agreed  to  include  enterprise 
zones;  again,  a  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
We  also  agreed  to  include  reciproci- 
ty. The  reciprocity  bill  was  voted  on  in 
committee  last  year.  It  was  reported 
out.  It  was  also  voted  on  in  committee 
this  year.  It  was  reported  out  unani- 
mously this  year.  It  went  to  the  floor 
and  it  became  the  vehicle  for  passing 
the  repeal  of  withholding  the  first 
time  around  on  the  floor.  So  that  has 
been  voted  on  not  only  In  committee 
but  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a 
voice  vote  and  it  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate. 

Then  Senator  Roth  added  an  addi- 
tional item  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  that  had  to  do  with  the  sun- 
setting  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and 
the  elimination  of  the  sunsettlng. 

Now.  when  we  were  considering  the 
question  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. It  was  the  position  of  Senator 
LoHG  that  the  Hotise  would  refuse  to 
entertain  the  committee  amendment. 
Their  view  was  that  the  repeal  of 
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wlthhOkttM  had  to  come  to  the  House 
in  absblukely  dean  fonn.  that  the 
Senate  hMl  nothing  to  add.  and  if  the 
Senate  tiled  to  add  something  that 
would  km  tit. 

Then  w«  went  on  to  the  questlnn  of 
the  debt  oelllng.  We  discussed  that  for 
some  time.  It  was  said  by  Senator 
DoLK  that  the  House  abM>hitely  Insist- 
ed that  It  get  a  dean  bffl  on  the  debt 
celUng.  AAd.  in  the  wocds  of  Senator 
Dmm,  the  House  would  not  allow  the 
Senate  to  add  even  a  sinile  comma  to 
the  debt  celling  bilL 

Now  I  ean  understand  the  House's 
reason  tot  not  wanting  us  to  add  a 
single  comma.  As  I  undentand  the  his- 
tory of  the  matter  it  is  this:  the  House, 
according  to  their  Members,  were  only 
able  to  get  the  debt  eeOIng  extended 
by  tridc  that  is  to  say.  they  were  only 
able  to  get  an  extension  to  the  debt 
celling  by  arranging  the  timing  of 
bringing  It  up  on  the  floor  when 
people  were  not  around.  They  were 
not  paylnc  attentl<m,  and.  therefore, 
they  wereahle  to  have  a  voice  vote. 

But  the  ooncem  Is  ttiat  If  It  is  neces- 
sary for  there  to  be  a  voice  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  then  the  debt  ceil- 
ing would  not  be  extended  and  this 
would  be  klUed  and  the  Qovenunent 
would  cQt»e  to  its  knees.  So  the  convo- 
luted reasoning,  as  I  understand  it.  Is 
that  if  the  Senate  adds  even  a  comma 
to  the  debt  ceiling,  then  the  Senate  is 
somehow  reqiMuislble  tar  bringing  the 
Government  to  its  knees. 

Now  the  question  that  I  raised  today 
in  the  Finance  Ccmunittee  was  this:  If 
we  are  not  to  add  a  comma  to  the  debt 
celling  extension  and  if.  further,  we 
are  not  to  add  any  provisions  whatever 
to  the  repeal  of  wlthhtdding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends,  then  why  is  the 
Senate  in  business?  What  are  we  here 
for?  Why  do  we  have  a  Finance  Qmi- 
mlttee? 

The  House  of  Reiwesaitatives  takes 
the  position  not  only  that  Mils  to  raise 
revenues  should  originate  in  the 
House  but  anything  relating  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commlttae  has  to  <»lglnate  In  the 
House.  The  redprodty  bill,  which  is 
really  not  a  revenue  bill  at  all.  they  say. 
has  to  originate  in  the  House.  In  fict. 
they  blue  sllived  it  when  it  came  over 
there  from  the  Senate. 

Mx.  Preaident,  if  the  House  of  R^>- 
resentatli^es  takes  the  view  that  all  of 
these  blBs  must  originate  in  the 
House,  that  they  pass  the  bills,  that 
they  then  come  over  to  the  Senate  and 
they  will  not  entertain  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bills,  any  new  subject 
matter  at  all.  what  is  the  Senate  for? 
Is  the  Senate  an  Americanized  version 
of  the  HQuse  of  Lords?  Are  we  Just  a 
debating  sodety  in  tax  bOla?  So  whtax 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
raised  his  concerns  about  the  position 
of  the  House  on  the  debt  ceiling,  my 
req>onse  was  to  sit  here  and  nod  my 
head  in  agreement. 


Bsrller  today,  when  it  i^ipeared  that 
the  House  was  going  to  stand  by  Its 
viewi  on  the  committee  amendmmt  to 
the  repeal  of  withholding.  I  called  up 
SeoaXar  Bakbi  and  said  that  while  I 
had  agreed  1  day  ago  to  his  being  em- 
powered to  negotiate  a  unanimous- 
cooaent  agreement  with  req>ect  to  the 
debt  cefllng.  I  no  longer  would  go 
akmg  with  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

I  was  prepared.  Mr.  President,  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  offer  amend- 
ments on  the  debt  celling  and  to 
debate  it  at  very  great  length.  I  know 
what  the  House  wants  to  do.  I  am  told 
that  fW  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
go  over  to  the  Paris  air  show.  There 
are  so  many  planes  going  over  to  the 
Paris  air  show  I  do  not  know  how  they 
are  going  to  have  an  air  show.  Maybe 
the  air  show  is  our  Air  Force  planes 
l^iMfiwg  on  their  field  with  House 
Members.  They  want  to  go  over  to  the 
air  show,  take  off.  and  have  a  vaca- 
tion. Wonderful;  great  to  have  a  vaca- 
titm.  I  believe  in  vacations.  If  they  do 
not  get  this  vacation,  they  will  have  to 
wait  a  whole  month  until  our  next  va- 
catfam  around  here. 

So  they  want  to  leave,  take  off.  And 
it  is  the  usual  deal  with  the  House. 
Put  the  country  in  an  emergency, 
leave  town,  and  blame  the  Senate  for 
shutting  down  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  at  length  on  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  amendments 
myself.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
amendments  offered  by  others.  But  I 
really  do  not  want  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
want  to  play  a  game  of  chicken  when 
Uie  injured  party  is  not  going  to  be 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  but  all 
those  people  throughout  the  country 
who  believe  that  the  Government 
should  continue.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that  with  the  House. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  to  have  some  change  in 
the  relationship  between  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

We  have  to  have  some  sense  that 
this  is  a  bicameral,  not  a  unicameral, 
legislature.  We  have  to  have  some  rec- 
ognition that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides not  only  that  revenue  bills  must 
Initiate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  once  they  initiate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  are 
then  subject  to  amendment  just  like 
any  other  bilL 

If  the  Senate  adds  amendments, 
then  those  amendments  at  least  de- 
serve consideration  in  conference.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  says  he  is  not  going  to  go 
to  conference  on  any  bill  with  any 
amendments,  or  that  he  will  simply 
Ht«m<gii  Senate  amendments,  no 
matter  what  their  merit  and  get  those 
House  Members  to  go  along  with  him, 
then  I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  sort 
of  relationship  with  our  colleagues  in 


the  House  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  in  mind. 

I  simply  express  my  view  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  ask  him  If  he  has  any  good  words 
to  offer  us  about  the  position  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  general,  and  on 
the  consideration  the  committee 
amendments  should  have  to  the  with- 
holding repeal  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  He  has  dearly  stated 
what  has  been  developing  over  the 
past  few  days,  but  in  this  specific  in- 
stance over  the  last  few  hours. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  in  com- 
plete agreement.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  called  the  distinguished  chalr- 
oum  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee earlier.  He  called  bade  about  4 
o'clock  and  assured  the  Seiuitor  from 
Kansas  that  he  would  go  to  confer- 
ence, contrary  to  reports  that  the  bill 
is  going  to  stay  there  forever. 

I  said.  "Well,  we  have  problems,  in 
the  Senate  just  as  you  have  problems 
in  the  House.  We  have  Members  who 
have  good  ideas,  some  are  Democrats, 
some  are  Republicans.  Some  want  to 
insist  on  their  amendments.  They  do 
not  want  the  House  Wasrs  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  House  itself  to  say. 
'sure,  if  you  send  the  debt  ceiling  over 
clear,  we  wiU  take  it.  If  you  amend 
anything  else  we  will  not  take  it.'" 
That  way  we  cannot  win. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  assiu^d  me  that 
we  will  go  to  conference.  I  assume  the 
bill  to  repeal  withholding  will  be 
called  up  after  we  return  from  recess. 
At  that  point  the  Senator  from 
KRn»m«  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  repeals  withholding  but  adds 
some  compliance  provisions  which  I 
think  most  Members  will  support.  The 
vote  this  morning  on  these  compliance 
measiu-es  was  nearly  unanimous  with 
Republicans  and  Donocrats. 

So  we  lost  the  battle  of  withholding 
for  the  time  being.  It  will  be  repealed 
on  interest  and  dividends  both. 

But  there  are  other  provisions  which 
we  believe  can  be  passed  in  connection 
with  the  withholding  issue,  as  the  Sen- 
ator outlined,  such  as  the  Caribbean 
Basin  item,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  committee  last  year,  although 
we  did  not  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  be- 
cause of  difficulties  in  the  last  few 
days.  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  enterprise  zones  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  our  committee 
last  fall,  and  tliis  year  passed  in  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2.  The 
redprodty  legislation,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Senator  Dah- 
FORTH.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Senator  Behtsen,  was  used  as  a  hos- 
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tace  for  a  lot  of  debate  this  year.  It 
waa  an  S.-nuinbered  bill  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  House.  It  passed  the 
Senate,  as  I  recall,  by  a  voice  vote,  it 
passed  the  committee  by  a  voice  vote. 

So  we  believe  we  have  been  responsi- 
ble in  modifytng  withholding,  salvag- 
ing some  revenue,  and  in  the  Caribbe- 
an area  legislation  and  the  enterprise 
Bones. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  did  not 
support  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
legislation.  But  it  was  proposed  as  part 
of  the  committee  amendment  and  it  is 
part  of  that  amendment.  It  weakens 
our  case  when  we  go  to  conference  to 
try  to  demonstrate  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  If  cans  Committee  and 
members  of  that  committee  who  may 
be  conferees  that  all  we  are  bringing 
are  matters  that  have  been  properly 
heard,  marked  up.  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Nonetheless,  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  as  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

There  are  other  reasons  in  my  view 
for  opposing  that  amendment.  We  are 
told  by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  that  you  get  $1  benefit  for 
every  $4  spent.  The  money  does  not  go 
to  people  in  low-income  categories, 
even  moderately  low-income  catego- 
ries, who  are  trying  to  buy  a  home. 
The  money  goes  to  the  imderwriters. 
the  lawyers,  and  the  others.  That  is 
where  most  of  the  benefits  go.  They 
have  a  powerful  lobby  and  they  have  a 
lot  of  votes. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  maybe  we 
ought  to  look  at  tax  credits  or  maybe 
appropriations  to  help  homeowners. 
There  must  be  a  more  efficient  way 
than  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  Maybe 
we  can  address  that  later. 

I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  we  intend 
to  assert  ourselves  in  the  conference 
when  we  go  to  conference  on  the  so- 
called  H.R.  2973.  When  we  amend 
HJl  2973  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  other  amendments  that 
may  be  adopted— the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  have  an  amendment  and 
there  may  be  amendments  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle— if  they  are  adopted  they 
become  part  of  the  package.  The  Con- 
stitution does  provide  that  we  have  a 
right  not  to  initiate  revenue  bills,  but 
to  offer  amendments  to  them  when 
they  are  before  us.  Not  only  do  we 
have  a  right  to  do  that,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  try  to  preserve  those  amend- 
ments in  conference.  If.  in  fact,  we 
lose  that  right,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missoiui  indicated,  then  there  is  no 
need  to  have  a  Finance  Committee. 
There  is  not  much  need  to  have  a 
Senate. 

We  will  not  be  dicUted  to  by  the 
House  of  R^resentatives.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  always 
acted  in  good  faith,  as  has  the  ranking 


Republican  tm  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  of  the  con- 
versation I  have  had  and  I  hope  I  have 
properly  recited  the  views  of  those  I 
referred  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  chairman.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Let  me  Just  ask  for  a  reiteration  of 
the  following  analysis. 

The  question  of  a  bill  to  repeal  with- 
hol<Ung  on  interest  and  dividends  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
time  in  June.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. When  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  a  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  offered.  That  committee 
amendment  will  include  some  compli- 
ance measures.  It  will  also  include  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  enterprise 
zones,  reciprocity,  and  the  removal  of 
the  simset  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

The  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  on 
that  amendment  one  way  or  another. 
My  guess  is  that  there  is  some  possibil- 
ity that  when  the  bill  is  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  offered,  some  will  want  to 
make  the  argument  that  the  House 
will  not  take  any  amendments,  and 
that  voting  on  this  amendment  wiU 
somehow  kiU  the  biU. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
discussed  this  precise  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  today  and  received  from 
him  the  assurance  that  the  House 
would,  indeed,  entertain  the  bill,  that 
it  would  go  to  conference  on  the  bill 
with  these  amendments,  and  that  the 
House  would  not  Just  summarily  dis- 
miss these  amendments,  not  necessari- 
ly agreeing  with  them  but  would  go  to 
conference  on  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  would  also  be 
true  that  the  bill  would  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  some  time  in  June. 
It  would  be  subject  to  amendment, 
and  it  would  also  be  possible  for  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  we  are  getting 
ripped  off  by  the  repeal,  or  railroaded, 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  are 
getting  repeal  without  anything  at  all 
in  return,  to  debate  the  question  of 
repeal  of  withholding  at  some  length. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  certainly  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  We 
are  going  to  act  on  that  measure.  That 
does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  shut  off 
anyone's  right  to  debate  it  thoroughly. 
Bftr.  DANFORTH.  It  would  be  my  in- 
tention, if  all  we  get  is  a  straight 
repeal  on  withholding  without  any- 
thing in  addition,  to  debate  the  matter 
at  great  length. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  add,  imder  those 
circumstances,  at  great  length  would 
be  an  understatement. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  if  there  is 
Just  a  straight  repeal,  with  no  compli- 
ance and  with  no  consideration  of  the 


committee  amendments,  it  would  be 
my  view,  and  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
that  very  extensive  debate  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  certainly  would.  I 
would  add  that  in  each  step  of  the 
process  we  have  consulted  with  those 
who  supported  initially  the  repeal  of 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
but  who  helped  put  together  the  com- 
promise, particularly  Senator  Kastbh. 

I  think  I  can  sUte  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  action  this  morning  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  will 
remain  in  agreement,  and  I  think 
would  not  disagree  with  what  we  have 
said  on  the  floor. 

ytt.  DANFORTH.  We  would  also,  of 
course,  if  we  ended  up  with  nothing 
but  a  straight  repeal  of  withholding, 
have  the  possibility,  if  that  is  what 
came  out  of  conference,  of  discussing 
at  some  length  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Then  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill  as  passed.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  if  we  could  get  some  of 
these  items  in  the  bill,  the  President 
would  not  veto  the  biU. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  feel  very  strongly  about  re- 
pealing withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
their  chances  of  getting  it  repealed  by 
July  1  are  substantially  better  if  the 
committee  amendment  is  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  if  it  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  shares  that  view.  I  think  the 
record  should  indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  no  assurance  that  he 
would  sign  even  a  repealer  with  a 
modification,  so  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  not  in  a  position  to  indicate 
what  the  President  might  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  repealing  of  withholding,  we 
adopt  certain  compliance  modifica- 
tions which  would  preserve  maybe  40 
to  SO  percent  of  the  revenue  and  if  we 
could  add  to  that  some  of  the  other 
measures  the  President  feels  very 
strongly  about.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  attractive  to  him  and  he  would 
probably  sign  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  &fr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  requests  for  time.  I  luiow  the 
Democrats  are  meeting  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  have  some  reso- 
lution of  this  pending  measure,  so  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFPICXR.  With- 
out objee^ioii.  It  ia  ao  ordered. 

The  SeitatM' from  (Nilo. 

Mr.  MtfTZSNBAUM.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
I  have  aQ  amendment  pending  at  the 
deik.  Th$t  amendment  deals  with  a 
subject  that  otmoorns  me  much,  relat- 
ing to  th*  matter  of  various  tax  loop- 
holes thijt  can.  could,  and  ahould  be 
dosed.  It  Is  an  issue  that  I  feel  should 
be  brou^t  to  the  flow  of  the  Senate, 
an  Issue  wat  I  know  the  chalnnan  of 
the  Committee  <m  Ftamnoe  has  oon- 
eoiMd  himself  about-4iot  quite  as 
much  as  |  would  Uke.  but  he  cwtainly 
has  been  very  reasonabie  In  bdng  will- 
ing to  dlseuss  the  subject. 

Based  Upon  the  ooUoquy  which  oc- 
curred with  the  majority  leader  before 
the  quorum  call  and  the  dlacusskm  I 
had  on  the  floor  with  the  diatiman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Indicating 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
offer  the«e  amendments,  to  call  these 
amendments  up  at  a  later  point  after 
the  reoesa.  I  think  the  subject  does  not 
warrant  my  »w«fc«tig  a  major  Issue  of  it 
at  the  moment  or  calling  forth  a  luxt 
of  amendments  that  would  undoubted- 
ly flow  fhmi  other  Members  of  this 
body  If  one  could  be  Ivought  to  a  vote. 

Under  the  drcumstanoea,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  FRESmma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
called  the  %)eaker  again,  and  he  has 
again  stated  that  the  chances  of  get- 
ting this  measure  throuaSi  the  House 
if  it  is  amended  in  any  way  here  are 
virtually  nil.  He  has  a^dn  assured  me 
that  he  will  send  a  measure  over  that 
has  a  tax  cut  cm^-^he  said  $700  or 
somesiKh. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  assured  me  that  he 
will  call  up  that  measure  the  same 
day,  the  next  day,  or  aa  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  poBsible,  depending  on  the  dr- 
cumstanoea. I  am  not  putting  words  in 
his  mouth,  but  he  has  indicated  that 
he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  expe- 
dite action  on  that  measure.  He 
cannot  atsure  me  that  there  will  not 
be  nongarmane  amendments  offered 
to  it,  and  I  can  understand  that. 

ClaitficRtions,  moreover,  were  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dou  and  Mr.  Baksb.  es- 
pedally  Mr.  Dout.  the  manager  of  the 
resolutioii.  in  answer  to  the  questicm 
raised  by  Mr.  Bn»ir.  which  was  of  con- 
cern to  many  of  us— namely,  that  the 
President  might  try  to  use  this  meas- 
ure since  it  has  no  expiration  date, 
this  approach,  to  impound  programs. 
Justifying  such  inutoundment  by 
saying  that  the  tax  receipts  do  not 
equal  the  vending,  and  tliat  he  would 
perceive  it  his  duty  to  cut  bade  on 
whatever  programs  he  chose  to  cut 
back  on. 

The  manager  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
DoLS.  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  he  remects  the 
budget  process  as  much  as  the  rest  of 


ua,  and  that  he  feels  Congress  is  an 
equal  branch  with  that  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  he  is  not  going  to  see  Con- 
gress get  run  over  in  that  fashion;  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  majority 
leader  feels  the  same  way. 

So  I  am  satisfied  on  that  point.  I 
ttiink  my  colleagues  are  satisfied.  We 
caucused  again. 

We  are  convinced,  on  the  basis  of 
the  statonents  by  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
BAKia,  that  that  is  not  anything  they 
contemplate,  nor  would  they  sit  still 
while  it  is  being  done. 

So,  on  the  basis  of  those  clarifica- 
tions by  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  assurance  by  the  Speaker 
that  he  would  send  us  a  bill  with  a  tax 
cut  cap,  we  are  prepared  now— and  I 
am  sorry  all  the  Members  of  our  party 
were  not  at  the  caucus.  There  may  be 
someone  who  was  not  there  and  who 
does  not  feel  bound  by  this.  But  I  will 
have  to  say,  based  on  what  the  caucus 
declsi<m  was,  that  we  will  not  offer 
any  amendmrats  on  this  side;  and  on 
that  basis,  I,  personally,  will  Join  the 
majority  leader  in  moving  to  table  any 
amendment  that  is  offered  from  either 
side,  in  order  to  get  this  measure 
passed  today. 

We  will  have  our  chances  to  offer 
amendments  down  the  road.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  said  he  will  have  a  ve- 
hide  on  which  Senators  may  call  up 
their  amendments.  He  assured  me  that 
we  will  also  have  our  chance  at  the  tax 
cap  on  another  measure.  The  Speaker 
has  also  again  assured  me  of  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  debate  this 
any  longer.  I  am  prepared  to  vote.  As  I 
say.  if  any  Member  feels  constrained 
to  offer  amendments— any  Member 
who  was  not  at  the  caucus,  who  does 
not  tmderstand  fully  the  reasons  why 
the  caucus  has  made  this  decision— I 
will  Join  the  majority  leader  in  moving 
to  table  any  amendments,  from  either 
side.  We  will  soon  be  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  deep  gratitude  and  appre- 
daUon  to  the  minority  leader  for  his 
statement  and  to  all  the  Members  on 
his  side  who  participated  in  the 
caucus.  I  am  grateful  for  it.  I  am 
hwy.  indeed,  that  we  were  able  to 
work  our  way  through  these  complica- 
tions. 

With  the  explanations  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  others  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  matter,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  may  be  in  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  an  act  of  high  responsibility 
by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  am  not  assuring  the 
majority  leader  that  I  will  vote  for  the 
resolution,  but  I  will  work  with  him  in 
f^nt^uny  any  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  has  an  ominous 
ring  to  it,  but  I  am  not  going  t&  pursue 
that  at  this  moment. 

I  am  prepared  to  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  point,  if 
the   two   managers  of   the   bill  will 


permit  me,  or  I  will  wait  until  they 
make  whatever  ranarics  they  wish.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  request  at  this 
time. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  pending 
measure,  HJl.  2990,  no  amendments 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  when  he  would  like  to  vote  on 
final  passage. 

Sevbal  Skwatohs.  Now. 

BSr.  BAKER.  I  inquire  of  the  two 
managers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wants  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet,  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
speaker?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago.  the  Senator  from  Louisiaiui  sug- 
gested, as  the  committee  chairman  Mr. 
Dole  has  indicated,  that  we  should  re- 
store the  debt  limit  to  its  earlier 
status— that  is.  to  have  a  single  debt 
limit,  not  a  permanent  and  a  tempo- 
rary debt  limit,  but  simply  a  debt 
limit.  That  is  how  it  was  imtil  an  early 
date  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 
Sr.,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  trying  to  use  the  leverage  of 
the  debt  limit  to  try  to  contain  the  na- 
tional debt,  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Eisenhower  administration 
that  there  would  be  a  temporary  in- 
crease and  that  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  the  Nation  would 
be  back  inside  the  permanent  debt 
limit  of  $275  billion. 

That  effort  succeeded  because  in 
1958  we  were  back  within  the  permar 
nent  $275  billion  debt  limit,  and  so 
what  Senator  Harry  Byrd  sought  to  do 
at  that  time  was  a  success. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  he  was  able  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement  where  a 
temporary  increase  was  permitted  and 
the  debt  limit  then  reverted  in  due 
course  to  where  it  had  been.  The  El- 
senhower administration  kept  faith 
with  Harry  Byrd.  and  Harry  Byrd  was 
successful  in  limiting  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  debt. 

But  subsequent  to  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  table  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rbcors  will  demonstrate,  the  debt 
limit  grew  and  grew,  and  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  grew  to  such  a  point 
that  when  a  temporary  debt  limit 
would  expire,  there  was  no  possibility 
nor  was  there  any  commitment  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  in  the 
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White  BiouK  that  we  would  revert  to 
the  prevfouB  pennanent  leveL  It  was 
meidj  a  uaelf  and  f ortom  hope,  and 
In  due  oouiae  It  oeaaed  even  to  be  a  re- 
altatle  hope  thai  we  would  ever  go 
htA  to  the  previous  debt  limit.  In 
fact.  It  worked  out  in  such  a  f aahicm 
that  It  achieved  Juit  exactly  the  oppo- 
atte  effect.  LMtead  of  being  a  lever  to 
try  to  bring  about  flacal  reqwnaiblllty. 
It  worked  out  the  other  way  around. 
becauK  If  the  Oongrea  f afled  to  pass 
an  extension  of  the  debt  limit,  it 
meant  the  Oovenunent  simply  was 
unable  to  opente  at  alL  So  having  a 
temporary  debt  limit  achieved  Just  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  from  what 
was  envisaged.  Oongreas  did  not  have 
the  option  to  hold  the  purse  strings 
tight  by  means  of  the  debt  limit,  as 
long  as  you  had  the  expiration  of  a 
temporary  debt  leaving  the  Oovera- 
ment  in  an  absolutely  impossible  situa- 


Mr.  President,  it  might  be  useful  for 
Senators  to  place  in  the  Raooan  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  what  the  perma- 
nent limitation,  the  temporary  limita- 
tion, and  the  overall  limitation,  have 
been  down  through  the  years  starting 
in  1M7. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  appear  in  the  Rkxmu>. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 

The  following  chart  (from  H.  Rept. 
98-121)  shows  omgressional  action  on 
the  public  debt  levels  from  1947  to  the 
present: 
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Mr.  LONG.  It  will  be  noticed.  Mr. 
President,  that  in  1968  the  temporary 
limit  was  reduced  to  zero  because  at 
that  point  the  temporary  additional 
debt  limitation  was  consolidated  into 
the  permanent  debt  limit.  That  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  Mr.  WUbur  Mills,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, who  felt  it  did  not  make  much 
sense  and  in  scnne  respects  it  tended  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  have  a  tem- 
porary debt  limit,  an  expiring  limit, 
which  coiild  cause  our  ability  to  fi- 
nance our  obligations  to  be  In  doubt. 

So  under  his  leadership  we  Imth 
raised  the  debt  limit  and  we  consoli- 
dated it  into  Just  one  figure  so  there 
was  no  temporary  debt  limit  at  that 
point.  That  was  in  1968. 

The  figures  then  proceed  to  demon- 
strate how  this  new  temporary  limit 
grew  to  where  once  again  if  we  faUed 
to  extend  the  temporary  debt  limit, 
the  Government  simply  could  not  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  felt 
that  we  ought  to  revert  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  debt  limit  could  be 
used  as  it  was  at  an  earlier  time  in  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  to  hopefully  use 
it  as  a  lever  to  limit  unnecessary 
spending. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Rbcosd  a  table 
showing  how  our  deficits  have  grown 
under  the  various  Presidents,  keeping 
the  boolcs  in  a  consistent  fashion,  the 
bookkeeping  being  the  way  the  law  re- 
quires it  now.  This  table  shows  that 
under  the  Truman  administration,  for 
his  7  years  in  office,  he  actually  had  a 
surplus,  which  reduced  the  debt  by 
$11.5  billion.  Then  it  goes  on  to  show 


how  under  Presidoit  Eisenhower,  the 
debt  increased  by  $16J  billion.  $11.9 
billion  under  President  Kennedy, 
under  President  Johnson  $42  bOlion. 
and  under  Presidait  Nixon  $68.7  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  at  that  point,  starting 
in  1975  we  went  under  the  budget 
process.  The  point  that  this  Senator 
wishes  to  make  is  that  when  that  hap- 
pened we  had  about  $346  billion  of  nar 
Uonal  debt  Mind  you.  that  meant 
frtnn  1946.  starting  in  1946,  and  up 
through  1974,  for  a  period  of  28  years, 
the  national  debt  was  increased  by 
only  $105  billion.  I  say  only  $105  bU- 
lion— it  seems  small  when  you  look  at 
what  has  happened  since  that  time. 
By  the  end  of  the  budget  year,  fiscal 
year  1984,  the  national  debt  will  have 
increased  by  almost  $1  trillion. 

The  point  this  Senator  has  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  is  we  cannot  go  on 
doing  this.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  approve  our  going  on 
doing  this.  I  hope  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee will  have  success  in  holding  to 
lower  deficit  figures.  I  voted  personal- 
ly for  a  balanced-budget  amendment.  I 
voted  for  the  Helms  10-percent  cut.  I 
voted  for  the  Helms  5-percent  cut,  Just 
ss  one  Senator,  and  others  did  the 
same.  But  I  really  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  every  Senator  and  every 
committee  ought  to  work  together  to 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to 
bring  fiscal  responsibility  back  to  this 
Government,  because  in  my  Judgment. 
Mr.  President,  it  Just  is  not  right  for 
us  to  be  running  deficits  v>proaching 
the  figure  of  $200  billion  a  year,  and  I 
believe  the  public  in  time  will  hold  us 
accountable  and  maybe  very  severely 
accountable  for  those  large  deficits. 

I  hope  in  the  future  we  may  use  this 
debt  limit  procedure  as  some  leverage 
to  help  reduce  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  debt  of  this  Nation  and  these 
huge  deficits. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  partisan 
speech  about  it.  I  regard  it  as  a  plague 
on  both  our  houses,  both  on  the  White 
House  and  also  the  Congress,  because 
it  could  not  happen  if  we  did  not  vote 
for  it  up  here.  The  President  is  power- 
less to  do  all  that  by  himself.  There  is 
Just  too  much  mischief  involved  in 
those  Idnds  of  enormous  deficits  to 
blame  it  on  any  one  person  or  to 
blame  it  on  any  one  House.  It  hss  to 
occur  because  the  President,  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  make  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  either  acquiesce  or 
permit  it  to  happen. 

I  Mif  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  I  referred  to  appear  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo.  as  f  oUows: 
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right  now  with  Federal  deficits  abso- 
lute^ out  of  controL  If  we  tske  and 
raise  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  by 
virtually  a  trillion  dollars,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  pn^xising  to  do  here  in 
the  next  30  minutes  is  to  raise  the  per- 
manent <lebt  ceiling  by  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. I  Just  think  we  are  going  to  make 
a  very  serious  mistake,  because  what  it 
does.  I  think,  is  to  fan  the  whole  atti- 
tude and  fire  of  deficit  spending.  It  is 
nk«t  pouring  gasoline  on  a  roaring  fire. 

Last  year  the  Federal  deficit  was 
$110  billion.  This  year  it  is  going  to  be 
$210  billion,  rising  at  so  fast  a  rate. 
The  Federal  debt  was  jacked  up  by  the 
decision  today  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Hfy  missile  which  will  cost  another 
$20  billimi  plus  over  a  period  of  years. 
We  are  toting  up  these  deficits  faster 
thm  anyt>ody  can  calculate  them  and 
we  are  having  to  go  out  and  take  all 
the  numey  out  of  the  private  markets 
and  take  money  virtually  from  all  of 
the  private  savings  we  can  foresee 
coming  into  the  system  over  the  next 
few  years  Just  to  finance  the  Govern- 
ment debt. 

So  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  Federal 
deficits  are  out  of  control,  when  we 
have  not  shown  any  ability  to  keep 
than  under  control,   is  exactly  the 

^^ wrong  time  to  take  this  step. 

+3i  — -  For  people  who  a  year  ago  were  talk- 
ing about  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  concept?  That  has  gone 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  speak  against  this  measure  and  I 
will  try  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  I  can.  I 
have  great  regard  for  my  colleague 
from  TioiiH*"*  and  consider  him  a 
dear  friend  but  I  strooiOy  disagree 
with  him  on  this  issue.  I  think  to  make 
this  debt  limit  permanent  and  to  the 
extent  it  has  been  recommended  by 
this  legislation  is  a  serious  mistake  for 
the  country  at  this  time.  Tou  would 
have  to  view  this  stQ>.  which  we  have 
never  done  before  in  this  manner,  you 
have  to  view  this  in  the  context  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  and  that  is 


23.0 '..    absolutely  down  the  drain,  and  what 

we  see  instead  now  are  people  coming 
in  and  saying,  "Not  only  are  we  unable 
to  stop  the  additions  to  the  national 
debt  but  now  we  want  to  take  the  ceil- 
ing off.  we  want  to  raise  the  perma- 
nent ceiling  by  virtually  Just  a  matter 
of  a  small  amount  below  $1  trillion." 

They  want  to  take  it  up  from  $400 

billion  up  to  $1,389  trillion.  I  mean  it 

is  Just  an  astronomical  sum  of  money, 

and  it  is  Just  such  a  shock  when  one 

-»!( L: considers  I  do  not  believe  this  can  pass 

in  the  cold  light  of  day.  I  believe  the 
only  chance  it  has  of  passing  is  to 
come  slipping  in  here  right  on  the 
verge  of  a  recess  when  everybody  is 
planning  to  leave  town,  the  House  is 

-lEI  1 anxious  to  take  off,  people  have  made 

plane  reservations,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  the  feeling  is  "WeU,  we  had  better 
Just  go  tdiead  and  do  it."  I  think  the 
consequences  here  are  dangerous  for 
this  country  because  I  think  it  means 
it  is  going  to  be  easier  for  the  deficits 
to  spiral  ever  higher  and  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  get  Federal  spending  under  control. 
To  Jack  it  up  by  a  trillion  dollars— it 
is  20  to  7  on  an  evening  that  promises 
to  be  the  last  working  day  of  the  ses- 
sion before  a  recess— I  think  is  the 
wrong  way  for  us  to  attack  this  issue.  I 
hope  that  we  defeat  this  measure  and 
come  forward  with  some  modest  alter- 
native that  will  get  us  over  a  short 
period  of  time  so  we  can  take  it  up 
with  the  seriousness  it  deserves.  If  you 
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could  seat  the  American  people  in  this 
Chamber  tonight  and  ask  them  to  vote 
yes  or  no  on  a  permanent  increase  of  a 
trillion  dollars  in  the  national  debt, 
they  would  say.  "No.  let's  not  do  that. 
Let's  have  more  discipline  than  that, 
and  in  the  end  that  discipline  will  help 
us  hold  down  Federal  spending  and 
bring  these  deficits  under  controL" 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  defi- 
cits which  we  are  facing  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  in  the  future  are  irreqwnsi- 
ble  and  threaten  to  cut  off  ecomnnic 
recovery.  But  to  vote  to  renege  on  the 
debts  we  have  already  incurred  would 
be  even  more  irreq^onsible.  For  this 
reason  I  am  voting  to  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  limit. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  final  passage. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MEILCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  vote  against  this  reso- 
lution. I  am  voting  against  it  because 
of  the  deficits  that  are  being  created 
by  high  expenditures,  not  on  the  part 
of  what  I  believe  is  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress, certainly  not  on  my  part,  but 
rather  because  the  expenditures  advo- 
cated by  the  President  are  too  great. 

While  it  may  satisfy  some  people  to 
hear  the  President  cliarge  ttiat  If  Con- 
gress would  just  curb  its  excessive 
spending  on  domestic  programs,  the 
deficits  would  not  be  that  great.  The 
fact  is  that  the  President's  budgets  are 
greater  than  congressional  budgets. 
His  requests  for  funds  are  greater 
than  what  the  Congress  would  like  to 
give  him,  and  we  are  liaving  not  the 
true  situation  presented  to  the  public 
by  the  President.  The  Federal  spend- 
ing he  requests— rather  insists  be  «>- 
propriated— exceeds  not  Just  what  I 
and  most  of  the  Congress  believes  is 
prudent,  but  also  exceeds  all  common- 
sense.  It  is  the  President  that  causes 
the  large  deficits.  He  has  misled  too 
many  in  Congress,  and  he  is  mislead- 
ing the  people. 

So  as  a  protest  to  the  extension  of 
deficit  spending  at  the  levels  the  Presi- 
dent is  requesting.  I  am  compelled  to 
vote  no  on  this  resolution. 

The  deficits  threaten  econonUc  re- 
covery and  Congress  must  step  iii.  curb 
the  President's  requests  and  lower  the 
Federal  1x>rrowlng. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
ooDeagueB  to  nipport  this  resolution.  I 
am  not  foinc  to  take  but  1  minute,  but 
we  mwt  teoe  It.  If  we  do  not  pus  It. 
we  win  hftve  to  do  aomethinc  else.  I 
have  been  on  tbe  other  side  where  I 
could  get  up  and  make  that  great 
speech  and  vote  no.  but  we  keep 
spending  the  miHiey.  We  have  to  pay 
our  bills.  I  hope  we  will  approve  the 
resolution.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  REBOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

The  yeas  and  nays  wen  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerii  called 
theron. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  firom  Colorado  (Mr.  Amu- 
sraoira).  the  Senator  from  MInnesoU 
(Mr.  DuaEmmmaBL).  the  Senator  from 
Florkla  (Mrs.  HAwmis).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwooo).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  are 
neceMarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fmn  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hast),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLDfos).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husolistoh)  are 
necessarily  absent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

OtoUcaU  Vote  No.  IM  Leg.] 
TEAS-51 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  3990)  was  l 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bfll  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider,  Mr. 
President 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tea.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  ssk  the 
majority  leader— this  is  of  importance 
to  all  Senators— what  the  program  is 
for  the  week  upon  the  return  of  the 
Senate  into  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  First,  Mr.  President 
let  me  say  that  the  only  other  business 
I  may  ask  the  Senate  to  transact  to- 
night would  be  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
journment resolution.  I  believe  the 
House  is  not  in  session  and  cannot 
pass  the  resolution  tonight,  so  it  wiU 
be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  We  cannot  go  out, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  that  resolu- 
tion, until  the  House  has  adopted  it.  I 
expect  that  session  to  require  only  the 
presence  of  the  leadership  and  I  do 
not  foresee  any  difficulty  in  the  House 
passing  the  measure.  It  simply  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  deal  with  it  this 
evening,  apparently,  and  they  have 
gone  for  the  day. 

When  we  return.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  minority  leader  would 
let  me  consult  with  him  on  the  sched- 
ule. I  would  like  to  say  that  it  will  not 
be  Monday  the  6th  when  we  proceed 
to  any  of  the  measures  that  might  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  full  Senate. 
There  are  some  Senators  who  cannot 
be  back  on  Monday.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce now  that,  other  than  procedur- 
al votes.  I  do  not  anticipate  votes  on 
Monday.  June  6. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shaU  consult  with  the 
minority  leader  and  try  to  have  a  more 
complete  and  dependable  outlook  for 
that  week  at  the  time  we  adjourn  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  I  com- 
mend all  Members  for  their  efforts, 
management  in  particular. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoat.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  7:30 
pjn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAPAN  MERITS  PRAISE  ON  AID 
EFFORT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  our  good 
friend  and  close  ally.  Japan,  has  from 
time  to  time  had  its  poUdes  crltidaed 
in  this  forum.  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  effort 
Japan  is  making  that  deserves  our 
praise. 

The  Japanese  have  achieved  their 
goal  set  in  1978  of  doubling  official  de- 
velopment assistance  (ODA)  to  devel- 
oping nations  and  have  now  undertak- 
en an  ambitious  program  to  double 
ODA  again  by  1085.  Japan's  impressive 
performance  is  all  the  more  remarka- 
ble because  it  oMnes  at  a  time  of 
severe  fiscal  austerity  in  Japan.  In 
fact  while  most  Japanese  budget  allo- 
cations were  either  frosen  or  reduced 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  only  defense  and 
ODA  received  budget  increases. 
Japan's  development  assistance  now 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP. 

I  have  some  persorud  recognition  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  this  achieve- 
ment has  been  realized.  We  have  Just 
reported  out  our  own  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation from  committee  and  will  be 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  soon.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  foreign  policy 
benefits  derived  from  an  active  aid 
program  can  seem  intangible  and 
remote  to  the  American  public  at  a 
time  of  fiscal  austerity.  We  will  be 
wrestling  with  that  problem  ourselves 
in  the  near  future.  AU  the  more 
reason  to  applaud  Japanese  efforts  to 
assist  nations  important  to  our  mutual 
interests. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  has  Just 
returned  from  a  successful  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia.  In  addiUon  to  pledg- 
ing increased  aid  for  the  ASEAN  (As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations) 
nations,  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  Japan  will  take  steps  aimed  at  in- 
creasing quotas  for  ASEAN  industrial 
products  and  lowering  tariff  rates  for 
some  valued-added  ASEAN  exports  to 
Japan.  He  also  armounced  a  50-percent 
increase  in  generalized  preferences  for 
ASEAN  imports. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  shown  lead- 
ership in  other  areas  as  well.  He  set- 
tled a  simmering  dispute  with  another 
friend  of  ours  in  the  region,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Under  his  guidance, 
Japan  and  Korea  agreed  to  a  major  as- 
sistance package  for  Korea.  As  the 
first  part  of  the  7-year  package.  Japan 
will  provide  $188  million  in  ODA  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

I  and  a  number  of  my  coUeagues. 
Mr.  President  have  long  urged  JmDan 
to  increase  its  assistance  to  nations  im- 
portant to  Western  interests  as  one 
way  in  which  Japan  can  make  a  great- 
er contribution  to  Western  security. 
Under  the  concept  of  comprehensive 
security.  Japan  has  been  increasingly 
willing  to  provide  sizable  aid  alloca- 
tions outside  of  Asia  to  countries  of 


strategic  iaiportanoe.  Last  year.  Japan 
supplied  iiicreaaed  levels  of  ODA  to 
such  oountilea  as  Egypt— a  $123  J  mil- 
lion loan  rt  low  interest  with  a  10-year 
grace  period  and  an  outirftfit  grant  of 
almost  $7.3  million— Kenya,  Tuitey. 
Jamaica.  Sudan,  Honduras,  Oman,  and 
North  Yemen. 

Fm*  some  time.  Japan's  fordgn  aid 
programs  have  been  critietod  as  being 
too  closely  tied  to  Japanew  exports. 
Japanese  bilateral  loans  signed  since 
1980  have  been  untied  to  Japanese 

In  addition  to  bilateral  aid,  Japan 
also  ctmtributes  extensively  to  multi- 
lateral assistance  organlnvtions  such 
as  the  Asiioi  Development  Bank,  the 
World  Food  Program,  and  UNRWA. 

In  an  are»  in  which  I  have  been  par- 
tlculariy  interested,  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  grain  by  J^mn  for  distribution  as 
food  aid  abroad,  the  JiMTeneae  have 
made  progress.  I  first  presented  the 
idea  to  former  Prime  Minister  Fukuda 
in  May  1978.  And  It  took  a  few  years 
to  get  the  program  started,  but  is  has 
now  begun  aiul  is  Increasing  modestly 
every  year. 

Mr.  President  these  Japanese  ef- 
forts deserve  our  praise.  They  are  cer- 
tidnly  in  Japan's  interest,  but  they 
also  benefit  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  The  Japanese  aid  program 
Is  an  important  and  «icouraging 
bright  spot  that  should  not  be  ignored 
in  our  discussions  on  trade  and  de- 
fense issues.  The  very  able  diplomat 
and  respected  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Yoshlro  Okawara. 
has  been  fully  supportive  of  these  f or- 
wsuxl  steps. 


VETERANS'  SERVICE-CONNECT- 
ED DlSABIUTY  COMPENSA- 
TION BKNEFll'S 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
am  submitting  today,  for  appropriate 
ref emJ.  two  amendments  to  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Disability  Oompensar 
tion  and  Survivors'  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  1083.  For  my  colleagues'  con- 
venience. 1  will  describe  each  of  them 
briefly. 

■Ftl*,liyE  MTB  OP  PUTUSX  COST-OP-UVniG 

uuvnmMtn  iR  ooMPsmATioii  katbs 
Mr.  President  my  first  amendment 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  future  oostHrf-living  adjust- 
ments in  rates  of  vet«rans'  disability 
compensation  and  survivors'  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation, 
Die— that  is.  COLA'S  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  beyond— should  take  effect 
on  Deconber  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved. It  would  further  state  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President's  budgets  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  each  aubsequent  year  should  in- 
clude the  necessary  funds  to  make 
compensation  COLA's  effective  on  the 
December  1  date.  Joining  with  me  as 
original  cosponaors  are  Senators  Rioi- 
ooLPH  and  Matsunaoa. 


As  my  colleagues  are  uiuloubtedly 
aware,  congressional  agreement  has 
been  reached  (m  delaying  by  6  months 
the  COLA'S  in  Federal  income  security 
programs.  Legislation  was  enacted  in 
April— Public  Law  98-21— to  delay 
until  Deconber  1.  1983.  the  social  se- 
curity increase  that  otherwise  would 
have  automatically  occurred  on  June 
1. 1983.  Since  both  the  timing  and  per- 
centage of  VA  non-service-coimected 
disability  pension  COLA's  are.  under 
section  3112  of  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  tied  to  the  indexing  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  a  6-month  delay— Jime 
1  to  Deconber  1, 1984— in  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  in  that  VA  pro- 
gram will  automatically  occur  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  social  security  COLA 
ddiay  macted  in  Public  Law  98-21. 

However,  in  the  cases  of  VA  compen- 
sation and  Die.  there  is  no  provision 
of  law  linking  these  programs  to  social 
security  or  otherwise  providing  for 
automatic  COLA's.  For  the  last  7 
years,  however,  the  Congress  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  providing 
annual  increases  in  these  benefits  ef- 
fective each  Ortober  1. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  the  6- 
month-delay  agreement  for  Federal 
income-security  programs— which  is 
reflected  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91— the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  plans  to  recommend  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  compensation/ 
Die  CX)LA  effective  April  1.  1984—6 
months  later  than  the  date.  October  1, 
1983.  that  the  increase  would  custom- 
arily have  been  made  effective.  The 
measure  to  which  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  would  effect  that  delay 
and  thus  produce  fiscal  year  1984  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $170  million.  I 
would  note  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment among  veterans'  organizations 
that  this  6-month  delay  is  acceptable 
as  l<Hig  as  other  COLA's  are  similarly 
delayed. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
strongU^  that  at  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ty the  Congress  should  take  action  to 
provide  assurance  that  the  date  of 
future  increases  in  VA  comitensation 
rates  is  consistent  with  the  dates  on 
which  other  program  increases  are  ef- 
fective—December 1.  Thus,  the 
amendment  provides  that  any  future 
compensation  COLA's  should  take 
effect  on  December  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  as  wlU  increases  imder  the  social 
security  and  VA  pension  programs. 

A  major  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  under  it  Congress  would  be  en- 
acting compensation/DIC  COLA's 
each  year  based  on  an  equitable  and 
actual— rather  than  a  projected— infla- 
tion factor,  the  social  security  COLA 
percentage,  without  a  built-in  "lag 
time"  between  the  end  of  the  period 
on  which  that  inflation  factor  is  com- 
puted and  the  date  on  which  it  would 


be  made  effective  with  respect  to  the 
compensation  program.  Begiiming 
with  the  December  1. 1984.  social  secu- 
rity  COLA.  PubUc  Law  98-21,  in  per- 
manently changing  the  social  security 
COLA  date  to  December  1.  also  moved 
from  the  first  quarter  to  the  third 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  the 
period  on  which  the  annual  COLA  is 
based.  Thus,  the  December  1  effective 
date  for  the  social  security  COLA  wiU 
effectuate  a  COLA  based  on  third- 
quarter-to-third-quarter  Consumer 
Price  Index  increase  within  a  few 
weeks  after  that  increase  is  ccHuput- 
ed— in  early  November.  Waiting  4 
more  months,  until  the  following  ^ril 
1.  to  apply  it  to  the  VA's  compensation 
program  would  mean  providing 
COLA'S  for  that  program  on  the  basis 
of  comparatively  untimely  data. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  makes 
provision  in  the  outyears  for  cranpen- 
sation/DIC  COLA's  effective  on  De- 
cember 1.  1985  and  1986.  If  enacted 
into  law,  our  amendment  would  de- 
clare and  confirm  that  the  Congress 
believes  that  this  Is  the  i4>proach  we 
should  take. 

INCREASES  IR  COMPEKSATIOM  Oil  ACCOOIIT  OP 
CERTAIR  PERIODS  OP  HOSPITAUZATIOM 

Mr.  President  my  secortd  amend- 
ment would  modify  the  period  during 
which  a  temporary  increase  in  com- 
pensation is  paid  on  account  of  certaiii 
periods  of  hospitalization.  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  are  Senators  RAinx>LPH. 
Matsuh AGA.  and  DeCohcihi. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  97-253.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
oiKiliation  Act  of  1982.  a  veteran  who 
was  hospitalized  for  the  treatment  of  a 
service-connected  disability  for  21  days 
or  more  had  the  rate  of  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  raised 
to  the  100-percent  level.  That  increase, 
which  was  provided  for  by  VA  regula- 
tions—section 4.29  of  tiUe  38,  Code  of 
Federal  Regiilations— and  known  pop- 
iilarly  as  an  increase  under  paragnmh 
29,  took  effect,  retroactively,  to  the 
first  day  of  hospitalization  once  the 
veteran  met  the  21-day  requirement 
and  continued  to  be  paid  imtil  the  last 
day  of  the  month  on  which  discharge 
from  the  hospital  occurred. 

Similarly,  under  so-called  paragr^h 
30-section  4.30  of  tiOe  38.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations— a  veteran  whose 
care  entailed  certain  surgical  or  other 
procedures,  such  as  immobilization  by 
a  cast  for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, was  also  granted  a  temporary  100- 
percent  rating,  regardless  of  the  dura- 
tion of  any  hospitalization.  These  In- 
creased ratings  were  payable  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  hospi- 
tal admission  and  continuing  "for  a 
period  of  1,  2,  or  3  (or  more)  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing •  •  •  hospital  discharge"  de- 
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priH**^  on  the  medlol  drcumatanoes 
of  the  CMC. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  mandated 
TecawriHaffcm  prooen  deaicned  to  ef - 
feetoate  eoat-savlnc*.  the  Concrea 
paaed  and  the  Prerident  ligned  into 
law  a  profMon  aectton  401  of  the 
Onnfbua  Bodtet  Reconciliation  Act  of 
ItSS.  Publle  Lav  §7-253— that  delayed 
the  canmenoeBient  of  periods  of  pay- 
ment for  VA  compensation,  DIG.  and 
pcMdoo  benefits.  Thus.  Instead  of  the 
date  r*""*******  for  other  purposes  as 
the  effective  date  for  an  increase  in 
compeiMatlan.  the  period  of  payment 
now.  under  the  new  law.  commences 
on  the  first  day  of  the  caloidar  month 
f oUowinc  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
etcase.  Thte  modification,  as  I  noted, 
was  made  appUcahle  to  all  payments 
of  VA  oompeuatlon  and  pension  bene- 
fits and  sperlfkally  to  the  so-called 
paragraph  29  and  paragraph  30  bene- 
fits. The  proviskms  establishing  the 
end  point  of  the  period  of  payment— 
the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
hosidtal  dtacharge  or  the  termination 
of  treatment  of  convalescence  occurs— 
was  not  modified. 

This  statutory  change  was  estimatal 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
save  $53.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
$56.3  minion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$59.2  mUUon  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
savhigs  associated  with  the  paragraphs 
29  and  30  provisions,  according  to 
CBO.  are  $7.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $7.7  million  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  made  last  year,  a  very  real 
l»oblem  of  inequity  has  been  created: 
namely,  that  veterans  who  are  hospi- 
talised or  are  convalescent  for  identi- 
cal periods  of  time  may  be  treated  en- 
tirely differently  in  terms  of  increased 
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compensation  awards  under  para- 
graphs 29  and  SO. 

Take  for  example,  the  case  of  veter- 
an "A"  who  enters  the  hospital  on 
ICay  20  and  remains  hospitalised  for 
25  dajni,  through  Juite  13.  for  the 
treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  30-peroent  disabling. 
Under  current  law.  veteran  "A"  be- 
comes eligible  for  an  increased  award 
of  compensation  on  the  21st  day.  and 
that  Increase  is  paid  for  the  period 
June  1— the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  hospitalisation— 
through  June  30.  the  last  day  of  the 
m<mth  in  which  discharge  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  veteran  "B" 
enters  the  hospital  on  May  2  for  the 
treatment  of  an  Identical  30-percent 
41>fah""g  condition.  He  remains  in  the 
hospital  through  May  26— also  a  25- 
day  period  of  hospitalisation.  Howev- 
er, veteran  "B"  has  not  established  eli- 
gibility for  the  payment  of  increased 
compoisatlon  because  he  is  discharged 
from  the  hospital  prior  to  June  1. 

Clearly,  an  inequity  has  occiirred. 
However,  the  inequity  does  not  apply 
solely  to  the  date  on  which  the  hospi- 
talisation begins.  It  also  applies  to  the 
date  on  which  It  terminates. 

To  illustrate,  veteran  "C"  enters  the 
hospital  on  Blay  31  and  remains  hospi- 
talised for  service-oonnected  care 
through  July  2—33  days.  Veteran  "C" 
is  eligible  for  increased  compensation 
for  2  months.  June  and  July.  Veteran 
"D."  in  contrast,  enters  on  May  25  and 
remains  hospitalised  for  service-con- 
nected care  through  June  26— again  33 
days.  Veteran  "D,"  who  was  hospital- 
ized for  the  same  length  of  time  as 
veteran  "C"  is  eligible  for  increased 
compensation  only  for  1  month.  June. 
Similar  inequities  exist  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  increased  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  period  of  convales- 
cence. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned,  many 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  have  become 
concerned  by  the  Inequities  created  by 
the  1982  reconciliation  measure. 
Indeed,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bzos)  has  taken 
the  lead  In  addressing  this  problem  by 
Introducing  &  995.  That  bill  would  re- 
store the  law  to  the  way  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  paragraphs  29  and  SO  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  reconciliation 
law  last  year. 

However.  I  must  note  that,  under  S. 
995.  certain  inequities  existing  under 
prior  and  current  law  would  not  be  re- 
moved—those which  arise  frmn  the 
payment  of  a  fuU  month  of  compensa- 
tion at  the  100-percent  rate  for  the 
last  month  in  which  hospitalization, 
treatment,  or  convalescence  occurs,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  days  during  that 
month  the  veteran  was  hoq>italized.  in 
treatment,  or  convalescing  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  Thus,  under 
S.  995.  although  veterans  A  and  B 
both  are  hospitalized  for  25  days,  vet- 
eran A  would  receive  compensation  at 
the  100-peroent  rate  for  41  days 
whereas  veteran  B  would  receive  it  for 
only  30  days:  and.  although  veterans  C 
and  D  are  both  hospitalized  for  33 
days,  veteran  C  would  by  paid  at  the 
100-percent  rate  for  62  days  and  veter- 
an D  for  37  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro 
there  be  printed  a  table  illustrating 
the  differences  in  periods  of  payment, 
pursuant  to  38  CFR  4.29  and  4.30, 
under  these  examples  that  exist  under 
current  law  or  that  would  exist  imder 
S.  995— the  same  as  under  prior  law— 
and  under  our  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
ameiMteent  we  are  introducing  today 
would  address  these  inequities  by 
modifying  both  the  beginning  and 
ending  date  for  these  increased  awards 
of  compensatiim  so  as  to  provide  that 
payments  are  made  only  for  the  period 
of  actual  hospitalization  under  para- 
graph 29  or  the  period  of  actual  hospi- 
talization and  actual  convalescence 
uiMler  paragraph  30.  Quite  simply,  if 
enacted,  this  would  mean  that,  udng 
the  examples  noted  above,  veteran  A 
would  be  paid  compensation  at  the 
100-peroent  rate  for  the  period  May  20 
through  June  13,  and  veteran  B,  for 


the  period  May  2  through  May  26— 
both  25  days.  And.  veteran  C  would  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  100-percent 
rate  from  May  31  through  July  2  and 
veteran  D.  from  May  25  through  June 
26— both  for  33  days. 

This  approach  to  me  seems  more  eq- 
uitable than  both  current  and  prior 
law.  as  well  as  the  approach  proposed 
in  S.  995.  The  basis  for  making  these 
increased  awards  are  premised  is  to 
cmnpensate  for  foregone  income  due 
to  a  veteran  either  being  hospitalized 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  for  the 
treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  needing  a  period  of  convales- 


cence following  treatment  for  such  a 
disability.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  logical  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  inequities  that 
have  occurred  is  to  make  the  increased 
payment  for  the  precise  period  that 
the  veteran  is  actually  in  the  hospital 
or  convalescing.  This  would  mean  that 
veterans  who  were  discharged  early  in 
any  given  month  would  not  receive  an 
inequitable  windfall  and.  likewise,  vet- 
erans who  were  admitted  early  in  any 
given  month  would  not  be  unjustifia- 
bly penalised. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Vetdrans* 
Affairs  Cdmmlttee  has  hearings  oo 
the  compansation  COLA  legislatfcm 
scheduled  ^rnext  month  and  is  plan- 
ning to  niuk  up  this  legiristinn  on 
June  29.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Cctnmittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  will  be  pursuing  the  issues  ad- 
dressed In  the  two  amendments  I  am 
submitting  today  throu^  the  course 
of  the  coaunittee's  consideration  <m 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  the 
undodying  leglslatkm  Is  not  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  Of  our  committee  (Mr.  Snir- 
soH).  I  will  submit  these  amendments 
as  soon  ss  that  MU  Is  intraduoed.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendments  Uiat  I  will  submit 
later  be  printed  in  the  Raooas  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooBD.  as  follows: 

Vis  Add  at  the  end  the  f  oUowing  new 
UUe: 

TITLE— UVVKCi'l  V  E  DATE  OF  FDTORE 
INCREABBB 

Sac.  — .  It  l>  the  aoiae  of  the  Oongreai  that 
any  increaaot  enacted  to  take  effect  in  flMSl 
year  19S5  and  subaequent  fiscal  yean  in  the 
rates  of  diSabOity  compenaaUon  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  coonpfiwatlon  pay- 
able under  ebapten  11  and  U.  respectively, 
of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  shall  take 
effect  on  December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved, and  that  the  President  should  in- 
clude In  the  budseU  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  and  for  each  subsequent  year, 
pursuant  te  secUon  1106(a)  of  UUe  31. 
United  SUtcs  Code,  requesU  for  appropria- 
tions to  achieve  such  purpose  in  each  such 
year. 

Vis:  Insert  after  UUe  n.  the  f ollowinc  new 
UUem: 

TITLE  m-^mCREASES  IN  COMPENSA- 
TION ON  A(XX>UNT  OF  HOSPITALIZA- 
TION 

Ssc.  301.  <a)  SecUon  3011(c)  of  Utle  38. 
'United  States  Code,  is  amended- 
(1)  by  insarUng  "(1)  after  "(e)":  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  This  aecUon  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  of  a  tempmary  increase  in  com- 
pensation for  hospitallsatlan.  treatment,  or 

(b)  Clause  (8)  of  section  lOlXb)  is  smend- 
ed  to  read  sS  follows: 

"(8)  by  reason  of  termination  of  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  compensation  for  liosiritali- 
sation.  treatment,  or  oonvaleseenoe.  shall  be 
the  dsiy  on  which  the  hospttsl  discharge  or 
terminaUmi  of  treatment  or  convalescence 
occurred,  whichever  is  eariler.". 

Redesignste  UUe  m  as  title  IV  and  sec- 
Uon 301  ss  secUon  401  and  amend  secUon 
401  as  so  redesignated  to  read  as  foUows: 

Sac.  401.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
UUes  I  and  n  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1, 1084. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  UUe  ni  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  IMS. 
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last 
American  LegUm  National 
Oonunander  Al  Keller.  Jr..  qx>ke  at  a 
reeeption  held  In  his  honor  at  the 
Orono  Legion  Hall  where  he  addressed 
many  areas  of  concern  to  those  who 
have  aerved  In  the  Natitm's  behalf. 

These  Issues  are  also  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us  who  serve  in  the 
Ccmgress  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Commander 
Keller's  mnariES  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  today. 

Before  I  close,  however.  I  want  to 
thank  Daniel  Lambert,  State  Adjutant 
tat  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Maine,  for  providing  me  with  the 
text  of  Al  Keller's  address.  Dan's  ef- 
f<xts  cm  behalf  on  Maine's  veterans 
are  unceasing,  unselfish,  and  appreci- 
ated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Keller's  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooBD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rao(»D.  as  follows: 

RousKS  ST  Al  Ksuja,  Js. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Distinguished  guests— ladies  and  genUe- 
men— my  fellow  Legionnaires.  As  many  of 
you  who  have  heard  me  q>eak  Imow  ...  I 
like  to  talk  about  tradiUon  .  .  .  the  value  of 
knowing  where  we  have  been,  and  keeping 
faith  with  the  tried  and  true  ways.  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  tradiUon  as  an  excuse  for 
not  changing  ...  or  as  a  place  to  hide  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  the  future  .  .  .  but  I 
do  like  to  recognize  the  value,  and  the  im- 
portance, of  preserving  those  things  in  life 
that  have  served  us  well .  .  .  and  for  which 
thoe  are  no  reliable  replacements. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  traditional  orga- 
nization. Our  fundamental  beliefs— outlined 
in  the  preamble  to  our  consUtuUon— talk  of 
God.  country,  and  service  to  veterans  and 
their  families.  Today  we  are  addressing 
these  fundsmental  beliefs  to  the  Mth  Con- 


After  montlts  of  work,  legisIaUon  has  fi- 
nally been  introduced  in  the  Mth  Congress 
that  addresses  the  subject  of  Agent  Orange 
.  .  .  and  compensaUon  for  some  Vietnam 
veterans. 

I  sm  plessed  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  a 
bill  The  American  Legion  can  finally  sup- 
port Scientific  evidence  now  pinpoints 
three  ilitfarw  that  can  be  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  to  the  herbicide  used  to 
destroy  Jimgle  cover  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  liill  would  establish  a  procedure  for 
presumption  of  service  connecUon  for  com- 
pensaUcm  liaaed  on  those  three  diseases. 

For  years  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
families  have  been  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential—but unknown— health  hazards  they 
may  have  incurred  by  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange. 

It  is  high  time  Congress  took  up  tliis  issue 
of  compensating  veterans  for  their  disabU- 
iUes  ss  sdentific  evidence  becomes  avail- 
able. On  behalf  of  our  700,000  Vietnam  vet- 
eran members— I  assure  you— the  American 
Legion  insists  on  It. 

Also  in  the  area  of  veterans  affairs,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Veterans  AdministraUon 
announced  earlier  this  month  .  .  .  that  after 
17  monthly  of  delay,  they  have  agreed  to  lib- 
oalise  their  guidelines  to  provide  medical 


treatment  to  military  personnel  who  took 
part  in  open-air  atomic  tcsU  and  whose  ill- 
nesses might  have  been  caused  by  exposure 
to  radiation. 

Between  320.000  and  380.000  military  vet- 
sonnel  were  eqxised  to  radiation  during  at- 
mospheric nwdear  testing  from  IMS  until 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1M2.  A  large 
number  subsequently  developed  leukemia 
and  other  cancers.  However,  only  a  small 
number  of  these  veterans  filing  disability 
claims  have  had  their  claims  apinoved  by 
theVA. 

The  American  Legion's  position  on 
"atomic  veterans"  is  mandated  l>y  naUonal 
convention  resolutions  going  \»A  to  1978, 
and  most  recently  restated  in  Resolution 
409  at  our  naUonal  oonv«ition  last  August 
in  (Siicago.  Our  work  with  individual  veter- 
ans filing  radiaUon-related  disability  claims 
goes  baiA  further. 

It  is  apparent  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  about  the  plii^t  of  these  "atomic  vet- 
erans." The  American  Legion  will  continue 
its  effort  to  help  these  afflicted  veterans 
obtain  recogniUon  and  compensaUon  for 
service-connected  disabiliUes. 

Today  The  American  Legion's  concern  for 
natimal  security  and  foreign  relaUons  also 
remains  intact. 

All  of  us  in  The  American  Legion  liave  a 
lot  of  work  cut  out  for  us  in  the  days  ahead. 
Secretary  of  Defense  C^aspar  Weinberger 
has  been  tallcing  lately  of  a  consensus  ero- 
sion. He  points  out  that  from  the  earliest 
days  of  our  naUon  we  liave  loved  peace  and 
been  suspicious  of  things  military.  But  .  .  . 
defending  a  free  society  rests  on  principles 
that  require  a  consensus  to  be  formed  in 
favor  of  a  strong  defense  ...  if  we  are  to 
have  one  . . .  and  for  that  consensus  ccmtin- 
ually  to  be  maintained.  That's  certainly  no 
small  taslt. 

Today  there  are  many  voices  shouting  for 
attention  across  this  great  land.  Voices  that 
call  for  an  immediate  nuclear  freeze,  voices 
that  demand  cutbacks  in  our  defense  spend- 
ing budget,  voices  that  urge  the  government 
pay  out  money  for  this  thing  or  that,  all 
voices  sincere  in  their  beliefs  but  often  ig- 
noring cold,  hard  facts  of  history. 

Does  America  really  need  a  nuclear 
freeze?  Ortainly  we  do— and  so  does  the 
world.  But  an  immediate  nuclear  freeze 
today  is  not  the  answer  to  the  world-wide 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  American  Legion  continues  to  stand 
on  our  well  established  principles,  we  desire 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race— with  Just 
four  provisions: 

First,  the  United  States  must  be  aUowed 
to  Tn»'"»^<"  a  deterr«it  capability  to  be  able 
to  protect  ourselves  and  our  interests  from 
those  who  would  threaten  our  very  exist- 
ence. 

Second,  the  introducUon  of  Pershing  mis- 
sUes  in  NATO  cotmtries  must  move  ahead. 
For  years  our  NATO  friends  have  been  star- 
ing down  the  barrel  of  the  Soviet  SS-20  mis- 
sUe  threat  knowing  that  nothing  is  there  to 
offset  tliat  threat.  The  Pershing  missile  will 
work  toward  that  end.  However,  we  do  agree 
that  a  "zero  opUon"  agreement  would  be 
better  still,  if  that  can  be  negotiated. 

Third,  once  this  rough  parity  has  been 
reached  America  and  the  Soviets  should 
agree  to  begin  a  mutual  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

Finally,  a  freeze  can  be  negotiated  that 
depends  heavily  on  the  ability  of  both  sides 
to  verify  compliance  with  the  agreement. 
That  verif  icaUon  certainly  should  be  tied  to 
on-site  in^«cUons. 
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four  atopi  an  not  ultr^conKrra- 
TlM7  are  HmkaL  imttonal.  and  neoea- 
If  tbe  utttmate  objective  la  to  ever  be 

It  ta  up  to  each  of  you  to  let  thoae  who 
make  lava  on  Capttol  HID— and  In  Maine- 
know  how  you  fceL  For  It  la  very  poarible 
tbat  a  vocal  mlnartty  can  twine  tbe  pendu- 
lum to  tbe  "freeae  right  now"  aide. 

In  the  related  area  of  foreign  relatione.  I 
fed  the  CarlMMfan  Baaln  and  Central  Amer- 
ica have  been  too  kmg  netfectcd  In  United 
Statea  fofdgn  policy. 

KarUer  thli  year  I  vtaited  Mexico  and 
nd  I  have  come  to  believe  that  a 
"good  neighbor  policy"  la  imperaUve  if 
we  are  to  amlat  our  triendi  in  Latin  America 
in  regaining  economic  proaperity  and  de- 
ffatllW  f^— "■""♦^  Anr»«ilnn- 

The  American  Legion,  after  an  extenaive 
study  by  our  Weatem  Hemiaphere  Taak 
Force,  adopted  three  reaolutions  at  ourna- 
tioiMl  conventlaa  in  Chicago  dealing  with 
the  Caribbean  Baaln  and  Central  America. 

One  of  thoae  reaolutiooa  calla  for  an  ex- 
paiHlon  of  tbe  Caribbean  Baaln  initiative 
into  a  true  "maiahall-type  plan."  Obviously, 
an  expanded  initiative  could  help  rejuve- 
nate the  area  Just  as  It  breathed  new  life 
into  a  devastated  western  Europe  after 
World  Warn. 

Our  reaohitkn  also  urges  increased  educa- 
tional exchangee  between  the  United  States 
and  all  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  feel  that 
concept  is  an  excellent  means  of  helping 
provide  the  technical  knowledge  needed  for 
economic  growth. 

Incidentally,  during  ray  visit  to  this  area, 
several  high  ranking  U.&  officials  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviets  offer  many  more  schol- 
arshlpa  than  we  do  and  thus  t»in  influence 
among  Latin  America's  youth. 

A  second  resolution  adopted  In  Chicago 
recoaunends  economic  and  military  aid  be 
given  to  El  Salvador.  We  know  that  help  is 
needed  there  to  fend  off  a  hungry  commu- 
nist bear. 

Tou  and  I  should  take  heart  from  the 
elections  in  that  country  last  year.  The 
people  soundly  rejected  the  communist 
backed  insurgento  in  the  face  of  life-threat- 
ening danger.  But  Marxist  backed  Kuerrillas 
rejected  democracy.  We  support  the  en- 
hanced aid  package  to  El  Salvador  to  give 
that  beleaguered  nation  the  resources  to 
defeat  the  insurgents. 

lAst  month  President  Reagan  suggested 
he  would  send  more  military  advisors  to  El 
Salvadw,  if  Congress  does  not  approve  a 
$110  million  Increased  military  aid  package 
to  that  country. 

This  satiafiea  a  mandat,y  from  our  1983  na- 
tional cravention  concerning  El  Salvador, 
which  urges  the  U.8.  government  to  provide 
adequate  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador  and 
fumiah  Increaaed  military  training  and 
equipment  aa  neoeasary  to  defeat  commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

Our  third  reaolution  focuses  on  Costa 
Rica.  Honduraa.  and  Guatemala.  It  man- 
datea  The  American  Legion  to  speak  direct- 
ly to  the  need  for  U.8.  government  econom- 
ic and  security  aaaistanoe  in  thoae  countries. 

These  same  concerns  were  addressed  by 
President  Reagan  when  he  made  a  major 
foreign  policy  address  to  The  American 
Legion  during  our  Wsshlngton  Conference 
in  February. 

Amerlea  is  a  wonderful  country,  founded 
on  prindides  of  freedom  and  peace.  Nothing 
in  our  hi«U»y  has  happened  to  destroy 
those  prfawdplea. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  people  have  been 
teatifying  in  Waahington  on  various  aspects 


of  the  19M  budget.  Defense  spending  la  in- 
crfiarimlT  under  attack.  There  have  been 
thoughts  toaaed  around  that  def enae  spend- 
ing Is  nothing  more  than  welfare  for  the  de- 
fense Industries. 

Members  of  the  American  Legion  certain- 
ly do  not  feel  that  way.  And  if  surveys  are 
to  be  trusted  neither  do  America's  youngest 
veterana.  A  Lou  Harris  and  Aasociatee  poU 
shows  79  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  favor- 
ing Increased  defense  spending. 

They  understand  full  well  that  for  nearly 
29  years  defense  spending  in  constant  dol- 
lars remained  virtually  unchanged  in  this 
country  while  thoae  who  would  impose  their 
wlU  on  other  countries  had  beefed-up  every 
aspect  of  their  military. 

Today  we  are  building  a  stronger  military. 
One  tliat  Is  capable  of  responding  to  the  va- 
riety of  challenges  that  could  present  them- 
selves In  the  yeara  ahead. 

Oefenae  spending  now  amounts  to  28  per- 
cent of  the  federal  budget.  That  compares 
to  more  than  4S  percent  in  1980.  Clearly,  de- 
fense money  for  our  nation  can  never  be 
considered  welfare  for  contractors— more 
like  welfare  for  all  citizens.  For  if  we  shirk 
from  our  re^Mnsibility  to  remain  a  strong 
and  capable  deterrent  in  troubled  times  all 
other  spending  for  our  people  will  be  of 
UtUe  use. 

You  Bs  members  of  the  American  Legion 
In  the  Department  of  Maine  are  an  Impor- 
tant link  In  determining  our  success  in  these 
mandates.  I  have  full  confidence  that  you 
will  realise,  as  did  our  founders  years  ago, 
that  American  national  security  and  foreign 
relations  policy  will  determine  the  future 
peace  and  freedoms  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  involved.  Continuing  a  strong  veterans 
voice,  anchored  in  proud  American  Legion 
tradition,  is  the  challenge  we  face.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  make  vital  contributions 
as  we  meet  these  challenges  today  and  in 
the  future. 

Thank  you,  good  luck,  and  God  bless. 


THE  LATEST  ASSAULT  ON  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  COBOaSSION 

Blr.  KESKEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
independence  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  once  again  under  attack  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  Commissioners  from 
this  essential  agency  and  to  replace 
them  with  persons  who  share  the 
President's  resistance  to  progress  on 
dvil  rights.  ApparenUy.  the  adminis- 
tration even  contemplated  the  uncon- 
scionable—and probably  unconstitu- 
tional—tactic of  dismissing  the  current 
Commissioners  during  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  the  replacing  them  with 
recess  i4>pointees  immune  from  Senate 
scrutiny  through  the  1984  elections. 

This  action  is  only  the  latest  demon- 
stration by  the  administration  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  honor  the  long- 
standLog  bipartisan  commitment  to 
civil  rights.  It  consistently  takes  posi- 
tions contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  consistently  seeks  to  undermine  the 
gains  so  painstakingly  won  over  the 
past  three  decades  in  Congress  and  the 
Federal  courts.  Only  yesterday,  in  a 
landmark  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  8  to 


1  against  the  adminlstratkm's  crude 
scheme  to  subsidiae  racism  by  granting 
tax  benefits  to  schools  and  colleges 
that  practice  xadal  discrlmlnatlcm. 

The  effects  of  racial  discrimination 
continue  to  rob  American  society  of 
talented,  creative,  and  capable  deci- 
sionmakers. More  than  ever,  we  need 
diversity  of  experience  and  cultural  di- 
versity at  every  level  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Those  who  argue  that  affirmative 
action  Is  reverse  discrimination  are  ig- 
noring the  interdependaioe  of  modem 
society.  It  \B  still  true  that  a  house  di- 
vided cannot  stand.  A  society  which 
permits  the  equality  of  opportunity 
for  some  citizens  to  be  limited  by  his- 
torical and  contemporary  racial 
myths,  prejudices,  and  misunderstand- 
ings is  an  unjust  society  that  is  limit- 
ing the  hortsons  of  our  Nation  and 
that  is  relegat^  all  our  people  to  the 
status  of  second-class  citizens  in  the 
global  community. 

Race  must  continue  to  be  taken  into 
account  if  we  are  ever  to  remedy  the 
extreme  injustices  suffered  by  persons 
of  color  in  American  society.  We  must 
act  in  good  faith  to  root  out  the  pat- 
terns, practices,  and  customs  of  dis- 
crimination that  exclude  blacks.  His- 
panics  and  other  Americans  of  color 
from  full  opportunity  in  this  country. 
Only  by  facing  up  to  these  issues  with 
courage  and  determination  can  we 
root  out  racial  discrimination.  We 
cannot  eliminate  injustice  by  pretend- 
ing it  no  longer  exists. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  24,  Carl  Rowan  described  the 
fimdamental  dishonesty  of  using  a 
"colorblindness"  policy  in  the  cause  of 
civil  rights.  And  in  an  address  entitled 
"Reflections  on  a  Multiracial  Society," 
Franklin  A.  Thomas,  the  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  eloquently  dis- 
cussed these  fundamental  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  administration's 
flagrant  attempt  to  politicize  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  ask  unanimoxis 
consent  that  a  recent  news  article  on 
the  Commission  and  the  other  materi- 
als I  have  mentioned  may  be  printed 
in  the  RicoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboosd.  as  follows: 

RXAGAR  TO  RXTLACK  TRKKX  MTMSCTS  OF 

Pamxl  OR  U.S.  Ctvil  Rights 
(By  David  Hoffman  and  Juan  Williams) 
President  Reagan  Intends  to  replace  three 
of  the  six  members  on  the  VA  Civil  Rights 
Commission  this  we^.  but  the  White  House 
has  backed  away  from  an  earlier  plan  to  use 
"recess  appointments"  that  would  have  al- 
lowed them  to  serve  without  confirmation 
until  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress,  ad- 
ministration officials  said  yesterday. 

Reagan  will  submit  the  three  nominees  in 
the  next  few  days,  before  Congress  leaves 
for  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  officials  said. 
Senate  confirmation  will  be  required  before 
they  can  take  office. 
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Some  White  House  of  fldals 
Ing  the  use  of  "reoc 
rnngffs   was  away,  but  that 
scrapped,  officials  said. 

Reagan  la  ousting 
who  have  been  critical  of  the 
tkm's  reoor4  on  dvU  rKtata  and  repladng 
them  with  nominees  who  apparantly  share 
hla  opposition  to  afflnaattve  aetlon  quotaa 
and  achool  busing  aa  tooia  to  fl^it  racial  dia- 
criminatlon. 

Clarence  if.  Pendleton  Jr..  the 
sion  dialimsn.  said  yesterday  that  be 
the  White  Bouse  to  replaee  four  of  hlajfa 
fellow  oomsniasioners  becswse  he  needed 
more  conaovathre  support  to  carry  out  the 
adminiatiatiDn's  dvfl  rights  poUdas. 

"I  said  to  them.  Tm  i  laiiiHisilnnrr  over 
there  but  I  cant  get  anything  done  because 
of  them  [the  other  inmmlarinrwfil.  Tou 
need  to  appoint  more  oonaervatlves  over 
there.  ...  If  I'm  going  to  be  appointed  to  a 
poUtteal  position  in  which  I  am  Ideologteally 
compatible  Mth  the  adralnlstratiaD.  then  I 
need  some  sttppOTt.' " 

Pendleton  said  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Reagan  last  December  in  vriilefa  he  asked 
the  Presideitt  to  develop  a  dvil  ri^ts  policy 
with  the  goal  of  creating  a  "colorblind  aode- 
ty"  and  requeuing  Reagan  to  consider 
making  conservative  appointments  to  the 
commission 

"I  saw  Reagan  a  month  later  at  a  Martin 
Luther  King  [birthday!  reception  at  the 
White  House  and  he  UM  me  'I've  got  your 
letter  and  you'll  get  an  answer,' "  Pendleton 
said.  "I  think  the  appointments  are  part  of 
my  answer." 

According  to  White  Hook  ofHcials,  Pen- 
dleton has  met  with  White  House  counselor 
Edwin  Meeae  HI  several  times  recently 
urging  him  to  make  changea  in  the  commis- 
sion. 

PendletonI  said  the  changea  ahould  not  be 
seen  as  purdly  a  black  Issue. 

"We're  dealing  with  everybody's  civil 
rights  here.  There  are  17  protected  clasaea. 
and  blacks  Sre  Just  one  of  them.  There  Is  a 
perception  that  the  commission  is  respon- 
sive only  to  blacks  and  that's  a  problem. 
That's  not  What  the  statute  that  created  the 
commission  talks  about." 

The  17  daases  Pendleton  referred  to  are 
identifled  by  law  aa  groupa.  including 
women.  Hl^Moica.  blacks  and  others,  to  be 
shielded  from  discrimination  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

Pendleton  added  that  the  oommlasloners 
to  be  replaced  have  crittdaed  the  adminis- 
tration for  taking  fewer  dvil  righU  cases  to 
court. 

"Fewer  court  cases  proves  nothing,"  he 
said.  "A  school  system  or  a  local  govenunmt 
saves  money  with  a  conciliatory  agreement 
and  so  does  the  federal  government.  That's 
good  for  bteck  people.  That's  good  for  all 
people." 

The  preddent's  planned  house-cleaning 
drew  critidSm  yesterday  from  two  leading 
Democrats. 

Former  vkx  president  Walter  F.  Mondale 
told  black  college  graduatea  that  Reagan 
was  trying  to  "undo  the  great  work  of  a  gen- 
eration" in  dvU  righta  "and  he  must  not  get 
away  with  It."  Speaking  at  commencement 
exerdaea  at  Clarii  College  in  Atlanta.  Mon- 
dale. a  De«iocratic  presidential  candidate, 
said  the  Reagan  dismissals  would  destroy 
"the  Integrity  of  that  body,  which  has  been 
a  source  of  expertise  and  national  con- 
science for  decades." 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  president  of  Op- 
eration PUSH  and  a  potential  Democratic 
presidential  candidate,  urged  Reagan  in  a 


letter  yesterday  to  "rethink  any  effort  to 
gatai  oootnd  of  the  commission  and  to  Jeop- 
iU  traditional  and  historic  role  of 
tree  to  monitor  other  agendas'  per- 
fonMnoe  without  fear  of  retribution." 

jackaon  noted  that  the  commission  has 
subjected  Reagan's  policies  to  "severe  critl- 
ctan"  but  "so  has  it  In  the  past  criUdsed 
other  presidents." 

White  House  officials  said  yesterday  that 
TToaisn  will  not  replace  commission  member 
jm  Ruekelshaus.  wife  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  William 
D.  RuekdahauB.  Eariier.  the  White  House 
had  oonaidered  replactaig  hor  and  last  year 
sent  a  nominee  to  the  Senate  for  her  seat, 
but  the  nomination  lapaed. 

The  officials  confirmed  that  the  president 
wHl  replace  commissioners  Mary  Frances 
Betty,  a  former  assistant  secretary  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Carter  administaUon;  Murray 
Saltsman.  a  Baltimore  rabbi:  and  Blandina 
Cardenas  Ramirea,  a  San  Antonio  educator. 

Saltanan  was  s«ipointed  by  President 
Ford:  the  others  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  Reagan  already  has  appointed 
the  commtaslon  diairman.  Pendleton,  and 
Vice  Chaitman  Mary  Louise  Smith. 

Four  candidates  reportedly  in  line  for  the 
three  conmission  openings  are:  Morris 
Abram,  a  former  president  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versitr.  John  Bunsel,  a  senior  research 
fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford 
Universitr.  Robert  Destro.  a  law  professor 
at  Catholic  University:  and  Carolyn  Reld 
Wallace,  assistant  director  of  elementary 
education  projects  at  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

In  addition,  Pendleton  said  the  White 
Houae  has  agreed  to  nominate  a  new  staff 
director  for  the  commission.  Linda  Chavez 
Gersten. 

GoniG  COLOKBUMD 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

It  would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  so  so- 
cially poisonous.  I  refer  to  the  sudden  pas- 
sion for  "colorblind"  Uws  being  expressed 
by  certain  people. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  once  as 
vocal  a  defender  of  racial  segregation  as  Vir- 
ginia ever  had.  now  waxes  eloquent  against 
"racism  in  reverse"— that  is.  today's  affirma- 
tive actkm  programs. 

Columnist  Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.  hauled  out 
Just  about  all  the  look-what-they're-doing- 
to-white-people  cliches  the  other  day  in  a 
ctriumn  in  which  he  tried  to  Justify  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  William  Bradford 
Reynolds'  arrogant  refusal  to  enforce  or 
uphold  the  law  on  matters  of  affirmative 
action.  Toder  took  a  high  philosophical 
stance  against  "racial  favoritimi."  "the  evil 
of  racial  classification"  and  giving  "prefer- 
ential treatment"  to  "certain  races  of  per- 
sons." 

Well,  how  noble  of  Yoder.  KUpatrick, 
Reynolds  and  others  to  become  so  fervently 
in  favor  of  a  colorblind  sodety— now,  after 
generations  of  color-consdous  bigotry  have 
left  millions  of  victims  qjread  across  the 
American  landscape. 

In  Yoder's  former  home  state.  North 
Carolina,  where  blacks  have  tteea  victimized 
by  racism  for  centuries,  an  important  court 
case  arose  in  1971— ^ortA  Carolina  Board  of 
Education  v.  Swann.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  then:  "Just  as  the  race  of  stu- 
dents must  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  a  constitutional  violation  has  oc- 
curred, so  must  race  be  considered  in  formu- 
lating a  remedy." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  endorsed 
and  quoted  that  decision  three  years  ago  in 


FvUOove  V.  Klutxniek  when  he  held  that 
Congress  had  authmrity  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  set  aside  10  percent  of  federal  public 
works  funds  for  minority  oontracton. 

Burger  was  Joined  by  Justices  Lewis  F. 
Powell  and  Byron  R.  White,  surdy  no  tri- 
umvirate of  bleeding-heart  liberala,  in 
saying:  "We  reject  the  contention  that  in 
the  remedial  context  the  Congress  must  act 
in  a  wholly  'color-blind'  fashion," 

Reynolds,  Yoder.  Kilpatrh*  and  others 
acknowledge  without  much  fervor  that  this 
is  a  society  that  has  pushed  people  into  the 
gutter  simply  because  of  their  race  or  color: 
but  they  want  to  forbid  anyone  from  notic- 
ing their  color  now  and  saying,  "Let's  give 
them  a  vedal  lift  out  of  that  gutter." 

It  really  seems  to  pain  these  conservatives 
that  even  a  conservative  Supreme  Court 
won't  buy  this  business  of  using  the  "color- 
blind" argummt  to  freeze  into  perpetuity 
the  results  of  two  centuries  of  radsm. 

Justice  Harry  A.  Blac^mun  said  in  the 
1978  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Jtepeats  of 
the  Univenity  of  California  v.  Bakke.  "In 
order  to  get  l)eyond  radsm,  we  must  first 
take  aocoimt  of  race.  There  is  no  other 
way." 

Justice  'Ruvgood  Marshall  said  in  the 
same  case:  "It  is  because  of  a  legacy  of  un- 
equal treatment  that  we  must  now  permit 
the  Institutions  of  this  sodety  to  give  con- 
sideration to  race  in  making  decisions  about 
who  will  hold  the  positions  of  influence,  af- 
fluence, and  prestige  In  America." 

The  conservative  campaign  against  affirm- 
ative action  programs  is  socially  destructive 
because  it: 

(1)  Encourages  whites  to  embrace  the 
paranoid  notion  that  they  are  being  cheated 
because  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  getting 
"preferential  treatment." 

(2)  Spreads  the  phony  idea  that  Just  when 
white  America  really  wanU  a  "colorblind" 
sodety  tbe  minorities  want  to  keep  race- 
consdousness  alive. 

(3)  Gives  new  life  to  the  idea  that  blacks 
and  Hispanics  are  inferior,  and  that  what- 
ever they  get  is  a  result  of  "racial  favorit- 
ism." 

As  for  point  one,  when  black  unemploy- 
ment is  more  than  double  that  for  whites 
and  black  family  Income  Is  only  56  percent 
of  that  of  whites.  It  is  a  mean  outrage  for 
any  white  i>erson  to  suggest  that  blacks  are 
getting  "preferential  treatment"  from 
anyone. 

As  for  iMint  two.  bUuAs  would  love  it  if 
race  were  a  forgotten  factor  in  America.  It  is 
the  white  majority.  In  Chicago,  Charlotte  or 
Chattanooga,  that  has  kept  and  still  ke^is 
race  a  corrosive  factor  in  this  country. 

Yoder  deplores  implications  of  "heredi- 
tary or  collective  guilt."  which  Is  a  colum- 
nist's way  of  repeating  the  line  used  by 
some  whites:  "Why  must  I  be  penalized  for 
the  racial  sins  of  my  grandparenU?" 

Who  svirallows  this  nonsense  that  affirma- 
tive action  programs  are  to  make  amends 
only  for  the  sins  of  slave  owners  160  years 
ago?  We  are  dealing  with  today's  en- 
trenched racism— with  racism  that  is  prac- 
ticed in  corporate  board  rooms,  union  halls, 
newspaper  dty  desks  and  offices  of  senators 
and  congressmm  this  very  day. 

The  courts  and  Ccngress  understand  what 
Reynolds,  this  Justice  Department  and 
their  columnist  defenders  don't  want  to  un- 
derstand: this  country  Is  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  simple  Justice. 

I  repeat  what  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  said  to  me  recently:  "At  some 
point  you've  got  to  make  the  machinery  go. 
You've  got  to  see  that  opportunity  Is  more 
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k  theoretlwl  ooneept  So  I  have  te- 
ycni  the  Mw  of  ■nidMMHtnMi  aet-uklM. 
mliMrtty  Mt— hlM  I  tevor  the  Mm  of 
MKlnj  ttet  In  pubUe  amrioyment  you  dont 
have  de  Itato  aeang»Uan." 

Tbow  an  the  w»cdi  of  a  moral  man  who 
Urea  in  the  real  wirid 

RBiKTHMn  oa  A  Mmn-IUciAL  Socirt 
(By  rtanklln  A.  Tbomae) 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  with  you.  I 
know  inTitatlMM  to  weak  in  the  Oranada 
OaOdhall  Lecture  Series  are  not  offered 
Hchtly  and  that  knowledge  macnifiee  the 


The  theme  "Ulierty  of  the  atiaen  .  . 
and  ita  epeeiflc  f ocui  on  the  American  expe- 
rience with  racial  procreai  over  the  past  few 
decadaa  are  vital  not  only  (or  my  country 
and  for  any  liiaie  paralleli,  and  ideas  that 
coold  be  useful  to  Britain  ss  it  tadUes  simi- 
lar tasoes  but  also  ftar  the  tracile  future  of 
our  planet.  By  circumstance  of  history,  my 
country  is  conduetlnc  an  experiment  in 
multi-racial,  multi-ethnic  living  that  must 
also  be  attempted  by  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  wwld  if  we  all  are  to  survive  in  rela- 
tive peace  and  security. 

I  will  focus  on  three  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can experiencer 

The  achievemenU  of  America's  minorities 
over  the  past  few  decades  and  some  of fset- 
tlnc  failures: 

The  majOT  factors  that  tiave  shaped  those 
results: 

The  role  that  has  been  played  by  Uws  and 
practices  which  seek  not  only  to  eliminate 
present  discrimination  but  also  to  compen- 
sate for  that  of  decades  and  centuries  past. 

My  text  is  that  a  society  will  take  a  long 
stride  toward  racial  Justice  when  it  U  pre- 
pared to  sssiimr  an  unswerving  commitment 
to  that  end.  Tliat  commitment  must  encom- 
pass not  Just  a  targeted  flow  of  public  and 
private  resources  Xmt.  wliat  is  more  dif  flcult. 
the  willingness  to  adopt  for  a  period  of 
years  a  set  of  explicitly  race-conscious  poli- 
cies—that which  we  have  come  to  call  af- 
firmative action. 

Since  the  way  we  think  about  Issues  is  In- 
fluenced to  a  large  extent  by  personal  expe- 
riences, let  me  begin  by  sharing  with  you 
some  of  mine. 

I  was  bom  Into  a  poor,  proud,  working- 
class  Mack  American  family  whose  immedi- 
ate <Mlgins  were  the  British  West  Indian  Is- 
lands of  Barbados  and  Antigua.  In  our  living 
room  hung  two  pictures— America's  Presi- 
dent and  Britain's  Queen. 

I  grew  up  in  New  York  City  In  a  neighbor- 
Iiood  that  shifted  from  predominantly 
white  to  almost  entirely  blade  during  my 
flrst  eighteen  years  of  life.  I  attended  city 
schools  whose  enrollment  reflected  that 
«^hanghty  neighborhood  pattern.  At  college 
and  law  school,  however,  most  of  my  class- 
mates were  white. 

My  proftssionsl  career  has  Involved  work- 
ing for  and  heading  organisations  that  were 
muItl-raciaL  I  would  estimate  that  most  of 
the  days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the 
'*MT*T  of  men  and  women  of  diverse 
radal  backgrounds— all  of  us  Interacting 
with  mutual  dignity  and  respect. 

America's  struggle  with  racism  has  deep 
roots.  Even  before  the  estaldishment  of  the 
n^ion.  a  decision  was  made  to  rely  on  black 
slave  labor  ss  the  msinstsy  of  the  southern 
sgrtcultnral  economy.  Today  we  are  wres- 
tling with  the  consequences  of  that  decision 
and  with  the  society  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Substantial  progress  lias  been  made.  But  so 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  In  a  sense, 
the  ultimate  battle  takes  place  within  each 


of  our  minds.  The  outcome  for  our  nation 
wfU  be  detamtawd  leas  by  the  achievemenU 
measured  by  sUtlstlcs  than  by  the  atutudes 
with  which  we  proceed. 

There  are  storm  clouds  on  my  country's 
horlaan  suggesting  that  further  progress  In 
overcoming  the  legacy  of  discrimination  will 
become  more  difficult.  That  is  so.  in  part. 
liffPamy  the  obstacles  are  more  subtle  and 
thus  less  subject  to  discovery  and  in  part  be- 
cause of  America's  diminished  economic 
self-confidence.  It's  not  easy  to  be  of  a  gen- 
erous spirit  when  you're  living  in  hard  times 
and  It's  difficult  to  see  your  enlightened 
self-interest  when  your  Immediate  self-in- 
terest seems  threatened. 

In  my  remarks  you  will  doubtless  discern 
some  relevant  and  transferable  exi>eri- 
ences— but  not  ss  many  as  we  both  would 
wish.  The  Atlantic  Is  still  a  very  wide  ocean 
and  it  Is  uncertain  how  many  of  our  cre- 
ations and  adaptations  would  survive  the 
voyage. 

America's  struggle  with  racial  issues  Is  dif- 
ferent from  yours  in  history,  in  context,  and 
In  scale.  Our  officially-classified  minorities, 
including  blacks.  Hispanics.  American  Indi- 
ans. NaUve  Alaskans,  and  Asians,  constitute 
well  over  30  percent  of  America's  total  pop- 
ulation, compared  to  about  4  percent  here. 
In  IMO,  minoriUes  accounted  for  nearly 
one-half  of  New  York  City's  residents:  many 
of  our  largest  cities— Baltimore.  Atlanta.  De- 
troit, and  St.  Louis  among  them— have  black 
maJorlUes.  Britain's  total  non-white  popula- 
tion U  not  overwhelmingly  greater  than  our 
aiuiual  voliune  of  legal  and  illegal  Immigra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  both  countries 
share  the  experience  of  being  white  majori- 
ties In  a  world  where  whites  are  a  small  mi- 
nority. 

Let's  proceed  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
scoreboard  of  U.S.  progress  and  failure. 

There  has  been  a  measurable  narrowing 
of  disparities  in  education.  Income,  housing, 
health,  occupational  status,  and  numerous 
other  social  indicators.  The  few  measures  I 
will  recite  are  a  very  small  sample  of  a  very 
much  larger  daU  base.  In  the  Interest  of 
time.  I  wiU  confine  my  account  to  American 
blades,  our  largest  minority,  though  there 
are  many  Interesting  things  to  say  about 
other  minority  groups  and  about  the  differ- 
ences among  them. 

Looking  first  at  education.  In  IIMO  the 
proportion  of  blacks  who  had  completed 
high  school  was  half  that  of  whites;  by  1980 
the  proportion  had  risen  to  over  80  percent. 
Since  1960,  the  proportion  of  blacks  who 
luive  completed  four  years  or  more  of  col- 
lege has  quadrupled.  In  fact,  relative  to 
their  respective  population  totals,  nearly  as 
many  blacks  as  whites  now  attend  college, 
though  fewer  graduate  and  there  Is  still  un- 
derrepresentation  In  the  best  universities 
and  professional  schools. 

As  to  earnings,  between  1970  and  1980  the 
real  Income  of  black  families  with  husband 
and  wife  present  rose  by  12  percent  com- 
pared to  3  percent  for  similar  white  fami- 
lies, though  the  proportion  of  such  black 
families  declined  from  70  to  60  percent.  For 
young  married  couples  who  are  college  grad- 
uates, the  median  income  of  bladu  was  94 
percent  that  of  whites.  But  such  rising 
young  families  constituted  only  3  percent  of 
all  black  families  compared  to  more  than  5 
percent  of  their  white  counterparts. 

Since  1960,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
owning  their  own  homes  increased  twice  as 
fast  ss  whites.  However,  black  homeowner- 
ship  remains  only  two-thirds  that  of  whites. 

Since  1960,  Infant  mortality  among  blacks 
dropped  by  half  and  life  expectancy  in- 


creased by  six  years  compared  to  four 
among  whitaa.  But  the  blade  infant  death 
rate  of  S3  per  thousand  is  still  double  that 
of  whites,  and  the  life  expectancy  of  blacks 
is  still  four-and-a-half  years  less  than  that 
of  whites. 

Occupational  status  has  likewise  ad- 
vanced. I  will  spare  you  the  confirming  daU 
and  merely  say  that  representation  of 
blacks  in  professional  and  administrative 
categories  has  at  least  doubled  whUe  sharp- 
ly decreasing  in  low-status  oocupatkms  such 
as  domestic  service  and  agricultural  labor. 
Blacks  have  also  moved  Into  the  better-paid 
blue-collar  Jobs  and  construction  trades  and. 
though  met  with  grudging  acceptance.  Into 
every  big-dty  police  force. 

My  final  item  from  the  record  of  progress 
may  be  the  most  significant  of  all  because  it 
contributes,  in  the  long  run.  to  every  other 
dimoision  of  racial  progress.  I  speak  of  po- 
litical partidpation.  While  black  voter  regis- 
tration and  election  turnouts  are  still  below 
those  of  whites,  the  black  presence  has  in- 
creased everywhere.  Thousands  of  blacks 
now  sit  in  state  legislatures  and  munidpal 
councils.  Eighteen  blacks  sit  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  where  two  sat  in  1960.  Sev- 
eral of  our  large  cities  now  have  black 
mayors,  including  Los  Angeles,  which  has  a 
non-black  nuijority.  Tomorrow,  when  Amer- 
ica votes,  that  mayor,  Tom  Bradley,  may 
become  the  governor  of  America's  most  pop- 
ulous sUte.'  Thirty  years  sgo  he  would 
have  been  denied  admission  to  a  movie 
house  or  made  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the  bus 
in  our  nation's  capitaL 

Politics  is  a  powerfully  sssimilative  force. 
The  political  process  not  only  rewards  par- 
Udpation:  It  also  Induces  a  negotiatory 
rather  than  a  confrontational  mode  of 
racial  interaction.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  rapidly  some  beneficial  change  can  be 
brought  about  when  black  dtizens  are  the 
swing  voters  In  a  district  or  when  white  leg- 
islators are  forced  to  bargain  with  a  minori- 
ty caucus  for  a  favored  bill.  Governor 
George  WaUace,  whose  "Segregation  For- 
ever" echoed  through  Alabama's  country- 
side fifteen  years  ago,  now  ardently  courts 
the  black  voter. 

I  now  come  to  indicators  of  a  contrary 
nature,  those  marks  of  failure  that  subtract 
so  much  from  what  I  have  Just  reported.  Ag- 
gravated by  the  current  recession,  nearly  SO 
percent  of  young  blacks  are  unemployed- 
more  than  double  the  white  proportion. 
Young  blacks  are  heavily  overrepresented  in 
the  criminal  sUtistics.  In  New  York,  blacks 
Bccount  for  something  like  two-thirds  of  ar- 
resU  for  violent  offenses;  they  also  account 
for  two-thirds  of  the  prison  population.  At 
the  same  time,  blacks  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  victims  of  crime. 

Between  1962  and  1979,  out-of-wedlock 
births  Increased  from  24  to  55  percent  of  all 
black  chUdren  bom.  The  proportion  of 
black  families  beaded  by  women  has  been 
increasing  steadily,  rising  from  26  to  40  per- 
cent between  1970  and  1981.  Poverty  in 
America  is  becoming  feminixed.  especiaUy 
for  blacks.  In  fact,  the  substantial  gains  In 
Income  I  reported  earlier  for  black  families 
with  a  husband  and  wife  are  more  than 
wiped  out  when  female-headed  families  are 
added  to  the  l>ase. 

As  the  negative  sUtistics  suggest,  there  is 
in  many  of  our  cities  a  mostly-minority 
group  who  remain  at  the  bottom  despite  the 


■  Bradley  did  not  win.  but  the  vote  wai  dose:  49 
percent  (or  Bradley  snd  SO  percent  (or  hla  oppo- 
nent—F.A.T. 


_  Of  the  last  two  dseades.  Same  in 
ray  country  tefer  to  this  gimip  M  the  "un- 
derdaas."  But  whatever  iU  labd.  it  is  a  dla- 
oouraglng  trgnd  because  It  Mndi  people  In  a 
wmt<T'V«»»g  wiBb  of  poverty  tnm  wttUb  It  Is 
difficult  to  efcape.  It  Is  also  dmaswini  Ckie 
reason  is  thgt  some  of  IU  mmtun  are  a 
moiaoe  to  peoide  and  pnnarty.  Another  Is 
that  decent  »eople  can  be  turaed  hostile  by 
even  a  few  InddenU  bmnMm  vmOentam 
steraotypes.  And  finally,  the  hinaan  poten- 
tial repreeented  by  these  dtleens  Is  not 
available  to  the  natkm.  I  know  there  are 
early  signs  of  a  similar  phenomenon  In  your 
country  and  I  can  think  of  no  trend  mote 
deserving  of  swift  attention,  The  ntrd 
n>ttndatk».  In  partnership  wtth  others,  has 
been  experimenting  with  highly-targeted 
programs  to  gssist  theee  groopa.  The  reeults. 
thus  tar.  are  modest  but  enooivaglnc. 

It  is  time  now  for  my  second  topic  the 
factors  that  have  influenced  minority 
progress. 

Thou^  there  are  skeptics,  the  prevailing 
Judgment  is  that  the  most  significant  reason 
for  the  progress  of  Amerlean  minorities  was 
the  cascade  ef  laws  and  programs  that  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Great  Society.  TO  be 
sure,  the  Gteat  Society  era.  roughly  from 
the  early  1940s  through  the  eariy  1970s,  was 
also  a  period  of  substantial  net  economic 
growth  in  the  UJB.:  some  gains  surely  would 
have  occurred  without  government  inter- 
vmtion.  However,  the  skeptics  err  in  giving 
all  credit  to  the  economy  and  nothing  to  the 
government.  Indeed  some.  President  Reagan 
among  them,  have  insisted  the  Great  Socie- 
ty was  counterproductive  to  the  minority 
cause. 

Let  us  linger  a  little  on  this  matter.  Eco- 
nomic growth  unquestionably  brings  higher 
living  standards  for  many  people.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  inevitable  that  economic 
growth  will  aiake  the  distribution  of  income 
more-  equitable.  Worid  Bank  studies  have 
shown  that  Some  high-growth  countries  end 
up  with  a  greater  degree  of  equity  and 
others  with  a  lesser  one.  Egalitarian  goals 
seem  to  require  an  explidt  effort  toward 
that  end. 

Let  me  pUsh  this  point  a  bit  farther.  If 
there  Is  no  certainty  that  economic  growth 
will  reduce  (be  imbalance  in  Incomes,  there 
is  even  less  certainty  that,  absent  a  direct 
effort,  it  will  reduce  the  disparities  between 
the  races.  Of  course,  since  minorities  are  on 
the  average  poorer  than  whitea.  it  is  likely 
that  they  wtU  gain  significantly  from  social 
welfare  programs.  But,  where  there  is  per- 
vasive racial  discrimination,  a  reduction  lb 
poverty  docs  not  ncccsssrily  mean  less 
racial  Inequity.  Correcting  the  imbalance 
between  the  races  cannot  be  achieved  irith- 
out  special  efforU  aimed  at  achieving  that 
result. 

I  would  sgk  you  to  consider  this  further 
thought  How  income  is  divided  by  dass  and 
race  is  not  the  only  measure  of  equality.  It 
Is  also  necessary  to  consider  how  the  quan- 
tum of  human  dignity  is  divided.  The  dvQ 
righU  marches  in  the  South  were  not  Just  a 
claim  for  m^re  Joba,  but  also  for  respect  and 
decency.  Martin  Luther  King's  dream  was 
not  a  visi<m«f  material  goods  for  his  people 
but  of  brotherhood  and  equality  for  every- 
one. 

If  the  search  for  racial  Justice  isn't  solely 
for  economic  gain,  then  the  econnnic 
growth  hypothesis  alone  cannot  be  a  per- 
suasive explanation  of  our  experience.  The 
ultimate  significance  of  the  Great  Society 
was  that  it  placed  non-matolal  national 
goals  on  a  par  with  the  matoial  needs  of 
disadvsntaged  groupa.  It  strove,  often  diun- 


sfly.  often  Inoomlstently.  to  Iniild  a  fairer 
society  for  all  Amerirans,  not  Just  larger 
shares  of  the  economic  pie  for  minorities. 

Of  the  many  Great  Sodety  actions  direct- 
ed toward  improving  the  status  of  minori- 
ties. I  win  discuss  two:  a  proliferation  of 
dvD  rtghU  laws  unprecedented  since  the  Re- 
oontnietlan  Bra  following  our  CIvQ  War  in 
the  IMOs.  and  the  advent  of  a  vast  netwoi^ 
of  nonprofit  oooununity  and  neighborhood 
leiinlMtlnns  working  to  improve  life  In 
their  oommunlttes.  I  will  ddp  the  Great  So- 
dety eoonomie  reeouroe  programs,  not  be- 
cause they  are  unimportant  Init  because 
they  are  familiar.  They  indude  various 
kinds  of  income  transfer  and  Job  training 
schemes,  housing  and  education  aids,  and 
granU  to  local  governments. 

In  rapid  suocessicm.  Cmtgress  enacted  four 
majOT  laws  which,  together  with  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 
became  the  legal  keystone  of  America's  dvil 
ri^U  revolution.  Thoee  laws  are  the  Civil 
RIgSiU  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  RighU  Act  of 
1966.  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
TWr  m«i«»'"g  Act  of  1968.  These  laws  Initiat- 
ed new  types  of  mUtlonenU  and  sanctions 
and  rlrri"*^  or  reinforced  older  ones.  LisU 
of  affected  radal  and  ethnic  populations 
were  established— blacks.  Hispanics.  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Native  Alaskans,  and  Asians, 
•niere  also  came  into  being  an  array  of 
measures  to  remove  discrimination  against 
women,  a  subject  that,  with  the  deepest 
regret.  I  omit  tonight  except  to  say  that 
without  such  measures  racial  progress 
would  still  have  left  many  minority  women 

A  score  of  Federal  watchdog  agendes  was 
established  to  monitor  and  remedy  discrimi- 
natory acU  In  employment,  housing,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  voting  rights,  and  other  areas. 
Rdnfordng  and  interacting  with  the  gov- 
ernment's dvil  rigbU  agendes  was  a  very 
extmsive  private  civil  righU  apparatus. 
Most  minority  groups  are  served  by  one  or 
more  national  organizations.  These  organi- 
sations employ  their  own  lawyers  or  draw 
upon  the  donated  legal  services  of  the  pri- 
vate bar.  For  research  and  policy  analysis, 
they  often  depend  on  support  from  the  aca- 
demic professions. 

This  vigilant,  private,  civil  rights  constitu- 
ency keeps  surveillance  on  public  sgendes. 
watches  for  breaches  of  law,  and  fUes  law- 
suits usually  aimed  at  bringing  remedies  to 
whole  rissnm  of  people  rather  than  to  Indi- 
viduals. IU  members  engage  in  advocacy  in 
the  Congress,  the  regulatory  agendes.  and 
state  and  local  govemmenU.  They  appear 
often,  and  with  good  effect.  In  the  media. 

The  Great  Society's  dvll  rlghU  laws  and 
enforcement  machinery  were  a  tmiquely 
powerful  set  of  tools  to  help  move  minori- 
ties toward  self-fulfillment.  Contributing  to 
that  same  goal  was  another  distinctively 
American  adapUtion— a  vast  network  of 
local  neighborhood  and  commtmity  organi- 
sations. Though  there  Is  no  exact  count, 
thousands  of  such  organizations  exist  In  the 
older  and  often  stagnant  neighborhoods  of 
our  dties.  Most  of  them  are  managed  by 
neighborhood  reddents. 

To  a  ccmsiderable  extent,  community  or- 
ganisations had  their  origin  in  anger.  Some 
rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  Incendiary  riote 
of  the  sixties.  Others  were  formed  to  chal- 
lenge some  oommunity-threatoiing  highway 
or  dum  dearance  scheme.  Though  lx>m  out 
of  protest,  many  of  these  organizations  have 
survived,  and  of  these  many  have  prospered 
because  they  learned  how  to  initiate  and  ad- 
minister programs  addressed  to  the  needs  of 
their  communities.  The  record  of  their  ac- 


compliahmenU  is  an  exdting  one.  IU  es- 
sence is  that  a  significant  segment  of  Ameri- 
ca's poor  have  buOt  and  rehabilitated  a 
large  stock  of  housing.  They  have  formed 
mortgage  pools  and  credit  unions.  They  op- 
erate business  enterprises,  supermarltets, 
apartment  houses,  and  child-care  centers. 
They  engage  in  Job  recruitment  and  train- 
ing. They  assist  police  and  fire  dqiartmenU 
in  prevenUng  crime  and  arscm.  Many  have 
invented  and  operate  new  kinds  of  servkxs: 
a  local  house-repair  organization  to  help  the 
elderly  and  incapadtated  to  maintain  their 
homes,  a  food-delivery  service  to  nourish 
them,  a  transportaticm  service  to  take  them 
to  their  doctor's  office  or  even  to  the  bingo 
game. 

The  community  organization  movement 
has  been  a  significant  contributor  to  minmi- 
ty  progress.  These  organizations  have  res- 
cued many  minority-targeted  public  pro- 
grams that  otherwise  might  have  failed. 
The  public  housing  proJecU  of  St.  Louis, 
less  than  fifteen  years  old,  becsme  so  dete- 
riorated that  several  had  to  be  dynamited: 
the  remaining  proJecU  were  salvaged  by  a 
resident  management  corporation  operated 
mainly  by  poor  black  women.  Community 
organizations  have  become.  In  many  places, 
virtually  proxy  govemmenU  that  adminis- 
ter the  anti-poverty  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. City  mayors  were  at  one  time  fearful 
of  the  competition  and  Indepotdence  of 
community  organizations.  But  most  now 
welcome  them  as  vital  resources. 

The  community  devdopmont  movement 
has  further  sssisted  minority  progress  by 
enhancing  political  support  for  social  pro- 
grams. The  conservative  wing  of  American 
politics,  so  generally  skeptical  of  the  Great 
Sodety,  wss  ci4>tured  by  the  dlspUy  of 
grassrooU  self-help  and,  not  least  of  all,  lie- 
cause  the  Initiative  was  in  private  bands, 
not  public  Community  orguiizatlons  have 
also  enlisted  the  support  of  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's top  corporate  leadership.  The  housing 
and  business  ventures  of  local  communities 
and  their  fierce  determination  to  better 
their  own  lives  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
business  ethos.  In  consequence,  billions  of 
dollars  in  concesdonal  investmenU  and 
grante  In  substantial  amounU  from  finan- 
cial institutions  and  Industrial  corporations 
have  flowed  into  these  communities.  In  a 
few  cases  Industrial  corporations  have  built 
branch  factories  in  poor  neighborhoods,  an 
early  version  of  your  Enterprise  Zone  con- 
cept. 

Finally,  commimity  development  corpora- 
tions have  served  as  a  nurturing  ground  for 
a  new  generation  of  minority  leaders.  The 
experience  gained  in  managing,  administer- 
ing, negotiating  and.  where  necessary,  chal- 
lenging has  given  rise  to  a  cadre  of  minority 
men  and  women  who  have  moved  into  re- 
sponsible podtions  in  government  snd  in- 
dustry. 

I  come  now  to  this  evening's  last  topic  the 
ways  in  which  affirmative  action  has  ad- 
vanced the  minority  cause  and  with  it  the 
nation's  objectives.  I  propose  to  spend  my 
remaining  time  this  evening  on  this  docMne 
and  iU  Intended  and  unintended  conse- 
quences. 

The  principle  is  relatively  simple  to  state: 
it  asks  that  reasonable  steps  lie  taken  to 
assure  that  members  of  an  historically  ex- 
duded  group — in  our  example,  radal  minori- 
ties—get a  fair  share  of  the  opportunities 
for  which  they  have  attained  or  can  attain 
the  requisite  qualifications.  It  does  not 
ignore  the  issue  of  merit  or  the  fact  that 
there  are  degrees  of  qualification.  But  It  rec- 
ognizes that  predictions  about  relative  abili- 
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Om  are  tntaarenUy  unrrlhiMe  and  that,  in 
any  e««Dt.  It  li  In  the  naUonal  intereat  that 
mfamrtty  panoBB  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
eonpcte  for  Jota  and  education. 

BfTecthr^  taaplemented.  It  should,  over 
tiwM>,  raiM  itaDdardB  and  Improve  quality, 
atawe  It  enlaisea  the  pod  of  talent  Dram 
which  to  draw.  It  Is  widely  acknowledced 
that  the  efTcettveneai  of  our  urban  poUoe 
foieea  baa  taapnved  algnlfleantly  because  of 
the  emptoyment  of  mlnoitttes.  Similar  lalns 
in  etftoettveacM  are  evident  In  moat  of  our 
— T'^^'iy    acboola    and    the 


Americftl  firm  commitment  to  affirmative 
aettan  haa  aev»al  Juatlflcationa  It  i>  aimply 
loipnetleal  to  think  that  a  aubmerged  mi- 
nority which,  for  ao  many  generations,  has 
been  kept  powerleaa  by  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices of  Mdety  will  be  able  to  catch  up  with 
the  maiiMitream  If  aodety  does  no  more 
than  create  a  level  playing  Held.  Above  all. 
af ftimattve  aetlan  has  a  commanding  moral 
baste  about  which  I  will  say  more  later. 

Among  the  earlleat  acknowledgmoiU  that 
affirmative  action  was  required  to  achieve 
racial  Justice  in  America  was  President 
I^ndon  Johnson's  forthright  speech  in  1966 
at  Howard  Dnlveratty: 

"Tou  do  not  take  a  perscm  who.  for  years, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate 
f»iiw.  taring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of  a 
race  and  then  say.  'Tou  are  free  to  compete 
with  all  the  others.'  and  still  .  .  .  believe 
(you  are]  being  fair.  .  .  .  [lit  is  not  enough 
Just  to  open  the  gates  of  opportunity.  All 
our  citlMtM  must  have  the  ability  to  walk 
through  those  gates.  This  is  the  next  and 
the  more  profound  stage  of  the  battle  for 
dvU  rights. .  . 

In  1M0  the  same  Idea  was  resUted  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harry  Blackmun: 

"I  suspect  that  It  would  be  impossible  to 
arrange  an  affirmative  action  program  in  a 
radally  neutral  way  and  have  it  suocessfuL 
TO  ask  that  thte  be  so  is  to  demand  the  im- 
possible. In  order  to  get  beyond  racism,  we 
must  first  take  account  of  race.  There  is  no 
other  way.  And  in  order  to  treat  some  per- 
sons equally,  we  must  treat  them  different- 
ly. We  cannot— we  dare  not— let  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  perpetuate  racial  suprem- 
acy." 

In  the  fifteen-year  interval  between  those 
two  statements,  there  came  into  being  a 
wide  fffnswiBit  about  the  warrant  for  af- 
firmative action  in  order  to  right  past 
wrongs  and  to  achieve  our  national  objec- 
thrcs. 

It  is  convenient,  in  considering  America's 
anti-dlscrimlnatlon  policies,  to  view  them  as 
a  series  of  three  ascending  stages  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  mild  and  uncontroversial  to 
the  sweeping  and  oontroverslaL 

Stage  1  Is  racial  neutrality.  It  Includes  the 
so-called  "color-blind"  laws  and  sanctions 
that  seek  to  eliminate  dIscriminaUon  by 
puxdshlng  those  Instances  that  rise  to  the 
levete  of  the  courts.  It  makes  it  an  offense 
to  deny  someone,  because  of  race  or  origin, 
a  Job  or  ballot  or  access  to  a  public  accom- 
modation.     ^ 

Stage  a  motes  anti-diserlmlnation  policy 
ahead  from  passive  neutrality  to  active  in- 
volvement It  asks  society  to  stretch  forth 
its  hantte.  It  reoogntaes  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  eorporatkm  announce  that  it  Is  an 
equal-opportunity  employer,  ready  to  Judge 
all  appUeants  falrty  when  they  knock  at  the 
door.  Kiperlence  teDs  us  that  there  will  be 
too  few  minority  applicants.  If  recruitment 
of  minorities  is  to  be  effective,  employers 
must  cast  their  recruitment  nets  as  widely 
That    means,    among    other 


things,  advertisements  In  minority  newspa- 
pers and  direct  outreach  to  oUnority  com- 
munities. During  thte  stage,  action  te  taken 
to  heighten  everyone's  oonsdousness  about 
discrimination,  action  that  includes  appro- 
priate Instructions  to  peraoruiel  officers  and 
supervisors. 

Stage  2  also  Involves  a  series  of  actions  to 
enlarge  the  pool  of  qualified  penons.  Kzpe- 
rlenee  suggesU  that  a  significant  proportkm 
of  minority  appUcanU  brought  forward  by 
affirmative  recruitment  may  not  meet  es- 
tablished Job  requirements  because  of  the 
hobUes  of  history  that  President  Johnson 
spoke  of  and  because  some  of  those  require- 
ments are  exclusionary  traditions  with  no 
relevance  to  the  Job.  A  deliberate  and  orga- 
nized effort  must  then  be  laun^ed  to  over- 
come real  deficiencies  by  means  of  acceler- 
ated training  courses,  language  instruction 
and  the  like,  and  to  reexamine  the  validity 
of  established  Job  requirements.  Thte  step 
may  Involve  a  degree  of  special  treatment, 
since  white  appllcanU  are  leas  likely  to  need 
the  same  assistance  though  the  programs 
are  open  to  alL  But  most  people  accept  the 
effort  as  a  fair  way  to  widen  opportunlUes 
and  draw  in  more  talent  for  the  nation. 

Stage  3  advances  affirmative  action  by  a 
giant's  leap.  Its  guiding  concept  te  that  a  so- 
ciety will  never  banish  radal  discrimination 
If  it  llmlU  itself  only  to  seeking  out  and  cor- 
recting every  individual  illegal  practice  or 
act  of  bigotry.  Discrimination  te  less  person- 
al than  systemic.  It  has  become  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  history  and  practice  of  almost 
every  major  institution  and  in  the  very 
modes  of  governance.  The  Howeis  are  taint- 
ed because  the  roots  are  poisoned.  Progress 
can  come  only  if  we  dig  deeply  and  do  not 
merely  snip. 

How  the  raceHwnscious  remedies  of  Stage 
3  have  been  implemented  te  an  exceedingly 
complicated  story.  There  te  no  wholly  satte- 
f actory  way  to  abridge  or  simplify  it.  Among 
the  key  elements  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  considering  such  legal  remedies  are: 

Whether  an  action  te  taken  under  federal 
statute  or  constitutional  law; 

Whether  an  acUon  te  iiUtteted  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency  or  a  private  indlridual: 

Whether  or  not  an  employer  or  institution 
te  the  recipient  of  federal  contracts  or 
grants; 

Whether  an  affirmative  action  plan  te 
mandatory  or  volimtary. 

The  federal  government,  supported  by  the 
federal  courts,  has  the  longest  and  strongest 
arm.  It  can  mandate  affirmative  action 
plans  for  its  civil  service  and  the  armed 
forces.  It  can  also  mandate  affirmative 
action  plans  for  all  private  corporations  and 
educational  institutions  who  wish  to  obtain 
or  continue  to  hold  a  government  contract 
or  grant.  The  total  of  such  ccxitracts  and 
grants  te  huge:  hence  the  scope  of  mandated 
plans  te  very  wide  indeed. 

The  practices  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, including  state  imiversities.  school 
systems,  and  police  and  fire  departments, 
fall  under  the  Equal  Protection  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  A  federal  court,  having 
found  a  state  or  local  agency  in  violation  of 
the  law,  may  mandate  and  monitor  a  reme- 
dial af  f  IrmaUve  action  plan. 

Many  employers  and  private  institutions 
have  voluntarily  adopted  affirmative  action 
plans.  Some  are  embodied  in  trade  union 
contracts,  a  major  factor  in  the  famous 
Weber  case.  Most  arise  out  of  good  citiaen- 
shlp  or  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  future  litiga- 
tion. Another  famous  Supreme  Coiut 
ruling— the  Bakke  case— concerned  such  a 
voluntary  plan. 


The  Interrelations  of  oourU  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  of  public  and  private  Instltu- 
Uons.  of  sUtute  and  Constttutkm  are  Intri- 
cate. But  I  think  I  can  give  you  their  sense 
with  four  brief  examples,  two  that  Involve 
the  federal  and  two  that  Involve  state  and 
local  governments. 

A  number  of  federal  agencies  survey  and 
regulate  the  employment  practices  of  pri- 
vate cMitractors  who  do  bostness  with  the 
govemmoit.  Generally  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed te  to  require  a  self -examination  by  the 
contractor  of  recruitment,  testing,  and  pro- 
motional i»actlcea.  Whoe  these  are  defi- 
cient, employers  must  specify  how  mattoa 
wiU  be  set  right  and  over  what  period  of 
time.  The  plan  must  Indicate  how  many  mi- 
nority peoide  are  likely  to  be  Included  In 
each  of  the  Job  categories.  It  te  not  required 
that  these  membera  be  proportional  to  the 
minority  share  of  the  populatioiL  But.  If  the 
departure  te  significant,  there  must  be  an 
acceptable  explanation  for  the  shortfall 
That  practice  te  known  in  American  short- 
hand as  setting  "goate  and  timetables"  and 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  example  of  federally-mandat- 
ed race-conscious  policy  concerns  minority 
enterprise.  When  government  contracts  are 
put  up  for  bid.  minority  businesses,  ao  few 
and  so  small,  are  rarely  the  winners.  The 
federal  govenunent  strives  to  enforce  a  rule 
that  10  percent  of  all  contracts  be  set  aside 
for  competitive  bids  only  from  minority- 
owned  firms.  That  rule  has  also  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Next  are  the  two  examples  of  mandatory 
race-conscious  remedies  that  derive  from 
the  Constitution's  Equal  Protection  Clause 
and  that  are  enforced  by  the  federal  bench. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  many 
school  desegregation  decisions.  Judge  after 
Judge  has  uncovered  dtecrimination— some- 
times immediate  and  overt,  sometimes 
buried  in  time  and  htetory— but  in  all  cases 
evidenced  by  school  enrollments  too  black 
or  too  white  to  be  constetent  with  the  local 
distribution  of  population.  The  courts  have 
ordered  remedies  that  would  yield  more  rep- 
resenUtlve  enrollments,  often  sUted  as  nu- 
merical percentages  or  ranges.  These  r«ne- 
dles  are  achieved  by  redrawing  school 
boundary  lines  even  if  that  means  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  court-ordered  busing.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  such  require- 
ments. 

The  last  example  te  represenUtlve  of  a 
large  number  of  state  and  local  cases.  If  «n- 
ployment  of  minority  police  officers  te  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  might  be  expected 
from  local  population  data,  a  federal  court 
may  order  that.  say.  SO  percent  of  new 
police  recruits  be  minority  members  until 
their  number  constitutes  20  percent  of  total 
police  force. 

I  will  refrain  from  extending  the  list  of 
race-conscious  public  policies  that  affect 
housing,  electoral  districts,  and  many  other 


As  Stage  3  soluttoos 
the  numerical,  as  the  numerical 


Invoked 


and  «B  the 


As  enforcement  shifted  from  a  finding  of 
personal  fault  to  a  fliuling  of  systemic  bar- 
riers, one  consequence  was  a  reexamination 
and  restructuring  of  sanctified  practices  and 
institutions.  Among  th«n  were  some  tradi- 
tional Job  qualifications  in  private  and 
public  employment.  It  became  necessary  to 
show  why  it  was  essential  that  every  plumb- 
er know  each  clause  of  the  building  code  if 
that  requiranent  let  do  a  high  rate  of  mi- 
nority disqualification.  Or  why  police  duUes 
could  not  be  performed  by  shorter  people, 
thereby  enlarging  the  pool  of  eligible  His- 
panics  and  Asians  as  well  as  women  of  all 
races. 


public 


in  many 
there  ensued  stm 
quenoe.  Bone  of  the 
became  oonoemed  that 
toward  a  system  of  radal  anotas.  There 
a  strong  probest  from  parts  of  the  organlMd 
Jewish  community,  which  for  gwiiiratinns 
has  been  amMg  the  ataunehast  aUiss  of  the 
dvO  righto  cause.  Hie  reason  was  quite 
plain.  The  iews  had  been  the  vfcAins  of 
their  own  hdbUea  of  history,  among  irtiidi 
were  the  Ingtttutional  rdigious  quotas  of 
Central  and  feaatem  Europe. 

The  fear  ilMiut  quotas  te  underrtandaUe. 
but  In  that  fear  te  a  serlmis  misapprdien- 
slon.  A  mandated  pereenta«e  may  seem  to 
resemUe  the  Infamous  quotas  but  it  has  the 
opposite  significance.  The  otajeettve  of  a 
quota  te  to  exdude  all  but  a  small  fixed 
number  of  wtutt  te  regarded  to  be  an  Inferior 
people.  By  flontiast.  the  percentage  reme- 
dies of  Stag*  3  are  Ineluslonary.  not  exdu- 
sionary:  the  requirement  that  Uie  members 
of  a  police  department  should  be  M  percent 
black  within  a  period  of  time  to  not  a  state- 
ment about  the  inferiority  of  whites  bat 
rather  about  the  qualifications  and  human- 
ity of  blacks. 

I  am  conrinoed.  moreover,  there  are  no  ef- 
fecUve  substitutes  for  a  system  of  numerical 
remedies.  Every  lawyer,  everyone  engaged 
in  practical  affairs,  will  understand  that  the 
quality  of  ah  agreement  or  settlement— Ita 
enfoiceabillttr— te  improved  in  the  precise 
degree  to  which  it  te  made  precise.  Both  the 
police  department  that  has  accepted  an  In- 
eluslonary remedy  and  those  who  will  moni- 
tor ito  execution  have  to  know  exactly  what 
te  sunwsed  to  happen.  When  the  volume  of 
settlements  te  on  a  wholesale  rather  than  a 
retaU  scale,  it  te  doubly  necessary  to  have 
manageable  rules  for  compliance.  Ouide- 
linea.  expre*ed  as  numbers,  whatever  else 
may  be  saM  about  them,  offer  the  only 
practical  answer.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  B4anhall  refera  to  them  as  a  nec- 
essary act  of  statecraft 

These  remedies.  It  te  dear  to  me.  are  an 
inescapable  phase  in  the  long  Journey 
toward  radgl  equality.  Without  them,  the 
milder  fornte  of  affirmative  action  simply 
would  not  hare  worked  as  swiftly  and  in 
some  cases  not  at  alL  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
here  that  without  the  iwessure  of  mandato- 
ry numbers  we  would  see  the  current  pro- 
portions of  minority  members  in  the  con- 
struction trades  or  our  law  and  medical 
schools,  ss  l*w  ss  those  proportions  stUl  are. 
Without  the  pressure  of  court  orders,  the 
educational  system  surely  would  have  acted 
much  more  slowly,  if  at  aU.  to  provide  apo- 
dal educatl<ln  for  minority  dilldren  or  to  re- 
structure fgculUes  or  to  revise  textbooks 
that  exduded  or  stereotyped  minorities. 

Having  defended  nunerical  remedies  as 
Imperative  ^llcy  in  some  cases,  I  must  also 
state  my  disquiet  Against  the  visible  gains 
there  are  visible  costs.  One  of  Uiem  te  that 
vigorous  affirmative  action  may  push  us 
openly  toward  the  color-coded  society  that 
was  covert  in  our  past  Not  so  long  ago.  it 
was  ill«pa  for  employen  or  schoote  to 
record  an  Indlridual's  race  or  ethnldty. 
though  mudb  of  that  took  place  with  secret 
symbols.  Today  the  recording  of  thte  Infor- 
mation te  a  requirement  In  order  to  demon- 
strate integration. 

A  second  unintended  byproduct  te  the 
threat  of  a  rupture  in  the  dvO  righto  ooaU- 
tkm  and.  beyond  that  of  a  severe  backlash 
from  mainstream  Americans.  I  have  noted 


the  oounter-resction  of  some  parto  of  the 
jewlah  community.  Some  trade  union  lead- 
ers, iMually  supporten  of  the  dvil  righto 
flaiaa,  hare  also  hardened  theta-  views.  The 
IwufMsnfflstf  likewise  turned  hostile  ss  nu- 
merical remedies  dosed  In  on  the  csmpus 
and  bccan  to  challenge  traditional  academic 
praetioea.  The  lecal  profession  and  legal 
sebolais  bare  also  divided.  Justice  William 
Tw»ifiM  for  so  long  the  liberate'  champion 
oo  the  Supreme  Court  feU  away  on  thte 
taaue.  observing  in  a  famous  statement: 

"The  Equal  Protection  Clause  commands 
the  irtt"'«"»"~'  of  racial  barriers,  not  their 
ereatian  in  order  to  satisfy  our  theory  ss  to 
how  society  ought  to  be  organised." 

These  deavages  are  disturbing.  But  they 
are  not  surmising.  I  can  think  of  no  social 
reform  that  was  not  accompanied  by  a  clash 
of  equitiea.  The  need  to  balance  one  prised 
value  against  another  te  what  democratic 
govemanoe  te  all  about  It  te  what  lif e  te  all 
about  Decent  and  honorable  people  will 
strike  that  balance  in  different  ways. 

My  last  concern  about  mandated  numeri- 
cal remedies  te  the  changed  relationship  be- 
tween the  indlridual  and  the  group.  In 
America,  as  In  England,  civil  liberties,  the 
parent  of  dvil  righto,  have  historically  been 
conferred  on  posons  and  not  on  groups. 
Federal  oourto  hare  sustained  group  dassif  1- 
catloas  only  when  there  te  a  dear  ratiomJe 
for  them  in  public  policy.  Examples  are  spe- 
cial benefito  or  entlUemento  for  war  veter- 
ans, the  dderly.  snd  children.  But  when 
dasslflcatlons  are  based  on  race  or  national 
origin,  the  courto  will  seek  extraordinary 
Justification.  They  will  ask  what  fundamen- 
tal national  purpose  te  served  by  ext^uling 
mtltlemento  to  one  group  that  may  confer 
benefito  to  all  ite  members  while  denying 
them  to  all  the  indlriduate  of  other  groups. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  ito  deliberations  and 
opinloas  has  drded  thte  question  over  and 
over  again  without  fully  settling  every  issue. 
That  fundamental  purpose  te  clear  af- 
firmative action  in  all  ito  forms  serves  the 
most  profound  goal  of  a  democratic  sode- 
ty— equality  and  Justice  for  everyone  regard- 
less of  color,  ethnldty,  or  sex.  The  social 
compact  bom  200  years  ago  represented  a 
magnificent  but  incomplete  statement  of 
that  goaL  Each  era  saw  further  advance, 
along  with  occasional  setbacks.  Early  on, 
there  was  the  Bill  of  Rights,  later  the  elimi- 
nation of  slavery  and  the  reforms  of  Recon- 
struction, still  later  universal  suffrage.  In 
our  own  time,  we  compelled  the  reformation 
of  a  monstrous  apartheid  society  in  Ameri- 
ca's southern  sUtes  and  now  we  must  move 
sgainst  the  subtler  and  more  intractable 
forms  of  de  facto  Institutional  discrimina- 
tion. The  affirmative  action  polldes  just  de- 
scribed have  carried  us  onto  new  legal 
ground.  But  more  significantly,  they  have 
brought  us  closer  to  achieving  our  nation's 
objectives:  a  healthy,  vigorous  sodety  with 
liberty  and  JusUce  for  all.  All  of  the  sophte- 
ticated  toote  of  regulation,  enforconent,  and 
litigation  are  only  instnunento  toward  that 
end. 

Time  brings  changes  that  laws  may  not. 
One  i>ow  sees  an  industrial  plant  where 
every  third  or  fourth  worker  te  black  and 
tMwir«  back  to  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
the  arrival  of  the  first  black  caused  a  work 
shutdown.  One  may  expect  that  the  opt>or- 
tunity-buildlng  and  compensatory-education 
programs  of  the  last  two  decades  will  propel 
ever  larger  numbers  of  minorities  into  a 
malnstresm  whose  own  values  are  becoming 
less  racist  The  steady  gain  of  minority  po- 
litical strength  will  fiuther  speed  the  proc- 
ess; political  power  gives  bargaining  solu- 


tions in  the  legislature  that  often  have  more 
public  acceptance  than  court  decrees. 

And  I  sec  nothing  but  benefito  for  the 
social  order  when  it  reaches  out  to  draw 
more  of  ito  dtiaens  into  productive  podtions 
throughout  ito  economy  snd  Into  full  par- 
ticipation with  all  Ito  institutions. 

Education,  work,  and  the  project  of  ad- 
vancing on  one's  merit  form  the  bedrock  on 
which  healthy  self-esteem  rests.  And  the 
greater  the  degree  of  self-esteem  each  of  us 
has,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  reqwct  each 
other.  That  te  the  key  to  a  dvflteed.  multira<- 
dal  sodety.  A  broad  concept  of  dvD  righto  te 
crudaL  Af  f  Irmatire  action  te  reaUy  a  way  of 
introductaig  us  to  each  other,  of  helping  us 
learn  that  working  with  or  for  someone  of  a 
different  race  te  working  with  or  for  an  Indl- 
ridual. not  a  stereotype 

When  I  locric  inward  toward  America  I  am 
struck  by  how  much  there  te  yet  to  do. 
When  I  look  outward  to  the  racial  and  reli- 
gious confUcto  in  other  countries  and  at  the 
loss  of  talent  from  the  f«nale  half  of  their 
populations.  I  am  impressed  by  how  far  we 
have  come.  The  future  years  wiU  witness  a 
world  that  te  likely  to  be  more  racially  di- 
verse than  ever  before.  It  will  surely  be 
more  restless.  Submerged  people  are  grow- 
ing less  resigned  to  their  sutaierslon  snd 
quicker  to  sssert  their  demands.  Each  multi- 
racial sodety  will  have  to  find  ito  own  re- 
sponses to  new  and  insistent  claims.  Ameri- 
ca's story  te  ito  own  and  caimot  be  copied. 
Our  special  circumstances— a  relatively 
mobile  sodety.  a  period  of  great  economic 
strength,  public  recognition  of  the  race 
problem,  and  a  sustained,  conscious  effort 
by  whites  and  minorities  to  find  remedies- 
will  probably  not  recur  in  the  same  combi- 
natiorL  But  the  American  experience  should 
be  watched  and  studied. 

If  the  struggle  of  the  last  decades  was 
against  the  colonialism  that  allowed  one 
nation  to  rule  another,  the  current  and 

future  struggle  will  be  about  the  internal  co- 
lonialism that  allows  one  race  or  one  sex  to 
dominate  another. 

One  day  our  descendento  wiU  think  it  in- 
credible that  we  paid  so  much  attention  to 

things  like  the  amount  of  melanin  in  our 
skin  or  the  shape  of  out  eyes  or  our  gender 

instead  of  to  the  unique  identities  of  each  of 

us  as  complex  human  beings. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  American  ex- 
periment will  hasten  that  day. 


TVA— 1933-«3— 50  YEARS  OP 
PROGRESS  AND  SERVICE 

Ui.  HEPLIN.  BCr.  President,  on  Bfay 
18  the  citizens  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
observed  and  celebrated  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  that  great  engine  for  de- 
mocracy, the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  and  speak 
at  the  ceremonies  in  my  home  area  of 
Muscle  Shoals  where  TVA  had  its  gen- 
esis. Congressman  Romns  Turro  also 
spoke  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  celebra- 
tion and  we  were  most  fortunate  and 
honored  to  have  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  Senator  Howard  Baker,  deliver 
the  kejmote  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  aU  who  at- 
tended the  TVA  birthday  celebration 
at  Muscle  Shoals  last  week  would 
readily  agree  that  the  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  presence  of  Senator 
Lister  Fin,  who  served  with  distinction 
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to  the  Seaate  and  Houm  of  Repreaoit- 
attvH  for  DMrty  M  yoan.  SI  of  which 
were  In  the  Upper  Chamber. 

ncnafor  Hfll.  alone  with  Senator 
Oeorae  NOrrto  of  Nebraika.  authored 
the  legtilaHnn  which  became  the  TVA 
Act.  For  more  than  three  decadea  Sen- 
ator Hfll  worked  to  keep  TVA  movlnc 
ahead.  He  used  hla  vast  meatlse  and 
1<itMattTf  genius  to  repulse  TVA's 
powerful  enemies  and  detractors.  For 
years  Senator  HOI  was  the  insplraUon 
for  new  If  embers  of  the  Congress  who 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  on  TVA 
matters. 

Although  he  is  now  89  years  young 
and  confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Senator 
wni  was  strong  and  vigorous  of  mind 
and  voice  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  cele- 
bration. I  mi^t  add  that  when  the 
evening's  festivities  began  with  the 
idaying  of  our  national  anthem.  Sena- 
tor HUl  lifted  himself  out  of  his  chair 
and  stood  erect  with  his  right  hand 
over  hte  heart  It  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  awe-lnsplring  perform- 
ances I  have  ever  witnessed  and  I  dare 
say  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  In  the 
audience  of  more  than  1.000  who  at- 
tended the  celelvatlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rbcobd  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Senattn*  BAKOt. 
Congressman  Ftirpo.  and  me  at  the 
50th  birthday  celebrati<»  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  in  Muscle 
Shoals  <»i  May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo.  as  follows: 
Statbust  or  Sbhatos  Howamb  H.  Bakxs. 

Ja..  OH  THB  OocAUOii  OT  TVA's  SOth  Amn- 


Fifty  jresn  aso  today,  one  of  America's 
moat  ramarkaUe  public  servants  was  bom. 

It  was.  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  described 
it.  "dothed  in  the  power  of  sovemment.  but 
poassBstil  of  the  flexibility  and  initiative  of 
a  private  entenvlae." 

It  was  to  be  "a  laboratory  for  the  Nation, 
to  team  tiow  to  make  the  most  of  its  vast  re- 
aouiees  for  the  lastlns  benefit  of  the  aver- 
age man  and  waman." 

Few  public  servants  are  welcomed  into  the 
worid  with  such  great  expectations.  Fewer 
still  live  up  to  them.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  reached  beyond  its  founders' 
grandest  dreams. 

In  fifty  years,  this  valley  has  been  trans- 
formed. Desperate  poverty  has  given  way  to 
riatnc  prosperity.  Isolation  has  given  way  to 
industry,  floods  to  farmland,  ignorance  to 
educatiop.  fire  to  splended  f<»ests,  helpless- 
ness to  abundant  power,  darkness  to  light. 

No  govetament-sponawed  program  before 
or  sinee  TVA  can  claim  so  dramatic  a  record 
of  acbievement.  Tet  this  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  TVA  story. 

Ftom  the  tint.  TVA  was  commissioned  to 
serve  the  Nattan  and  not  one  region  alone. 
Its  eartlest  champions  were  not  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  but  from  Nebraska  and 
New  York. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt's  Intention 
that  the  Tenncasee  Valley  development 
"serve  as  an  example  and  an  Incentive  for 
similar  developments"  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

And  so  It  had. 


In  Its  eartlest  days.  TVA  showed  the 
nation  the  enormous  potential  of  water-gen- 
erated energy. 

lAtcr  on.  TVA  pioneered  the  large-scale, 
coal  fired  steam  plant  and  demonstrated  lU 
extraordinary  value  to  American  Industry, 
attracting  much  of  that  Industry  to  this 
valley  in  the  process. 

If  ore  recently.  TVA  has  demonstrated  the 
promise— and  dealt  forthrightly  with  the 
problems  of  nuclear  energy,  true  to  the  In- 
novative spirit  of  lU  charter. 

And  while  our  electric  bills  are  higher 
than  they  used  to  be.  they're  still  among 
the  lowest  in  the  eountry. 

But  power  generation  was  never  the  sole 
mission  of  TVA  Its  ambitious  charge  was 
nothing  leas  than  to  address  "all  forms  of 
human  concerns." 

Thus  a  wartime  chemical  plant  here  in 
If  uscle  Shoals  became  the  cornerstone  In  a 
vast  structure  of  public  services,  reaching 
far  beyond  this  valley  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

The  fertlUaer  produced  here,  and  the  soil 
protection  measures  invented  by  TVA  start- 
ed a  revolution  in  agriculture,  moving  thou- 
sands of  Tennessee  Valley  farms  from  a  sub- 
sistence on  grain  to  the  profitable  trade  In 
livestock. 

Today,  that  same  revolution  Is  taking  hold 
In  some  of  the  world's,  least  developed  coun- 
tries with  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

TVA  dams  have  saved  this  valley  from  the 
chronic,  serious  flooding  which  plagued  our 
n«lon  for  so  many  yean  with  such  devas- 
tating resulu. 

The  city  of  Chattanooga  alone  has  tieen 
spared  an  estimated  $2  billion  In  damage 
since  the  Norris  Dam  was  completed  five 
decades  ago. 

mwinar  flood  control  projects.  Inspired  by 
TVA's  success,  are  guarding  against  the  rav- 
ages of  water  today  in  many  other  sUtes 
and  countries. 

With  the  planting  of  ISO  milUon  seedlings, 
the  cultivation  of  nearly  two  million  forest- 
ed acres,  and  a  very  successful  fire  control 
education  program.  TVA  sowed  the  seeds  of 
a  malor  forest  producU  Industry  In  this 
valley. 

Today  that  industry  employs  60,000 
people  in  the  region  and  may  well  employ 
80,000  or  more  by  the  end  of  this  century.  It 
also  benef lU  from  microcomputer  technolo- 
gy developed  at  TVA. 

The  world's  largest  newsprint  mill,  in  Cal- 
houn. Tennessee,  converts  much  of  that 
forest  product  Into  the  newspapers  that  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  depend  on  every  day. 

Working  in  partnership  with  the  Nature 
Conservancy  and  other  groups.  TVA  has 
promoted  environmental  education,  outdoor 
recreation,  strip  mine  reclamation,  clean  air. 
and  the  protection  of  a  rich  variety  of  na- 
ture's endangered  mecies. 

Even  the  celebrated  snaU  darter  found  in 
TVA  a  saving  grace  and  a  hospitable  new 
home. 

Less  celebrated  but  no  leas  Important. 
TVA's  strong  reclamation  policies  inspired 
effective  strip  mine  laws  in  six  valley  states 
and  served  as  a  national  model  for  environ- 
mental restoration. 

And  the  outdoor  recreation  facilites  pro- 
vided throughout  this  valley  by  TVA  are 
simply  incomparable. 

But  TVA  has  not  been— and  caiuiot  be— 
content  to  rest  on  even  these  moniunental 
achievements. 

Its  mission  is  innovation.  Its  station  is  on 
the  frontiers  of  public  service  and  scientific 
advancement. 


That's  why  TVA  has  beoome  involved  in 
everything  from  the  promotion  of  tourism 
and  the  arts  to  the  enoourageraent  of  Indus- 
trial growth  and  employment  training. 

It's  why  TVA  Is  Icadins  the  way  toward  a 
greater  fusion  of  public  and  prtvat*  effort  In 
a  host  of  community  service  enterprises. 

It's  why  TVA  is  engaged  Is  a  remarkable 
variety  of  activities -almost  literally  in  "aU 
forms  of  human  concern." 

It's  why  TVA  fails  occasionally  and  why  it 
succeeds  so  magnifloently. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Franklin  Roosevelt  said. 
"The  country  needs  and  the  country  de- 
mands bold,  persistent  experimentation.  It 
is  common  sense."  he  said,  "to  take  a 
method  and  try  It.  If  It  fails,  admit  it  frank- 
ly and  try  another.  But  above  all.  try  some- 
thing." 

Fifty  years  later,  few  public  servants 
would  dare  test  the  patience  or  invest  the 
resources  of  the  American  people  In  such  a 
candid  policy  of  trial  and  eiror. 

Tet  it  may  be  that  nothing  else  would 
serve  us  so  well,  as  TVA  has  proven. 

The  rolgning  paradox  of  our  time  Is  this: 
"If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  why 
can't  we  eradicate  hunger  and  poverty  and 
injustice  on  earth?" 

One  reason  may  be  that  for  every  success, 
the  scientist  is  prepared  to  accept  a  thou- 
sand experimental  faOures.  The  public  serv- 
ant and  the  public  are  not  so  forbearing. 

But  I  believe  the  very  security  of  America 
resU  with  our  commitment  to  take  rWu.  to 
experiment,  to  explore  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge. 

I  also  beUeve  that  TVA  is  uniquely  well 
suited  to  this  task.  After  fifty  years,  it  re- 
mains clothed  in  the  power  of  government, 
yet  it  retains  the  flexibility  and  Initiative  of 
a  private  enterprise. 

Despite  iU  fifty  years.  TVA  must  remain 
young  in  spirit  and  bold  In  Its  outlook  If  It  Is 
to  succeed  in  a  challenging  future. 

We  stand  at  the  gates  of  a  grand  new  age 
whose  wonders  are  beyond  our  Imagining. 

We  can  glimpse  It  already,  in  a  marvelous- 
ly  mundane  space  shuttle  that  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  truck  that  orbits  the 
earth  and  makes  deliveries  in  space. 

We  can  see  it  as  the  secreU  of  the  cancer- 
ous cell  and  other  medical  mysteries  are  re- 
vealed In  rapid  succession. 

We  can  see  It  in  the  home  computer  that 
can  reconcile  a  bank  statement  today  and 
may  rearrange  our  whole  economy  tomor- 


Thls  new  age  demands  that  TVA  fulfill 
the  old  dream  of  a  "laboratory  for  the 
nation."  that  we  continue  our  pioneering 
ventures  In  energy,  agriculture,  education, 
industrial  development,  and  all  the  other 
enterprises  in  which  this  agency  can  play  a 
usefxil  role. 

If  anyone  can  fulfill  nuclear  energy's  po- 
tential as  a  safe,  reliable  and  limitless  public 
resource,  TVA  can. 

If  anyone  can  find  better  and  cleaner 
ways  to  use  our  vast  store  of  high  sulfur 
coal  reserves.  TVA  can. 

If  anyone  can  demonstrate  the  potential 
of  a  whole  new  generation  of  energy  re- 
sources now  in  development.  TVA  can. 

If  anyone  can  successfully  resolve  the  con- 
flict between  energy  production  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  TVA  can. 

Indeed,  If  anyone  can  prove  that  a  govern- 
ment sponsored  enterprise  can  meet  the 
broad  range  of  people's  needs  without  miles 
of  red  tape,  years  of  delay  and  mountains  of 
excuses,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
surely  can. 


Just  as  the  prapbeU  oi  fifty  ysan  ago 
could  not  hafie  f occttdd  aO  the  aecompUsh- 
msnts  we  cd^brate  today,  neither  can  we 
predict  all  that  TVA  may  be  eaUed  upon  to 
do  In  the  fifty  years  to  eone.  

But  this  mlidi  we  know:  It  Is  a  itroog 
oonmltment  to  Innovatloa  and  experimen- 
tation that  has  made  TVA  one  of  America's 
moat  iut<  <asftil  pubUc  servants.  And  It  Is 
this  same  oonmltment  that  must  continue 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  Ufe  In  this  vaDey. 
in  the  nation  and  the  world. 


rbmasks  »t  Comnisaiua  Boaro  O. 
FUrro— fOxH  AmnvnasBT  or  TV  A 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks.  It  Is 
Indeed  an  hcsior  for  me  to  be  here  today 
and  share  this  platform  with  the  distln- 
guisbed  Senaite  Majority  Leader,  our  own 
Senator  and  some  of  tbe  giants  of  TVA— 

Dedteated  Board  If  embers.  oooMdenttous 
pubUc  officials.  Industrious  and  Imaginative 
TVA  employees,  and  a  multitude  of  private 
dtlsens  who  have  been  unstinting  In  their 
ef forU  to  preserve,  protect  and  nourish  this 
pubUc  institutltm  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  our  general  social  and  etminiiilr  welfare. 

Some  of  the  glanU  are  misBlng  but  surely 
they  are  here  with  us  in  spirit  today— 

Olants  from  our  national  torums  such  as 
George  Norris,  DavM  Ullenthal,  Oordim 
Clapp.  Margaerite  Owen,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  .    ^ 

And  regtoiMkUy.  such  public  opinion  lead- 
ers as  Sillinusi  Evans  of  tbe  Tennessean.  Ed 
Paxton  of  Faducah,  and  our  own  bdoved 
Louis  Eckl  of  the  Plor«»ce  Tlmea— Tri-Clties 

Daily. 

StiU  it  is  a  gathering  of  the  glanU  of  TVA 
with  us  in  Masde  Shoals  today. 

I  am  awed  to  be  here. 

With  Albert  Gore,  Sr.  whose  scm  serves 
with  me  and  who  is  carrying  on  a  family  tra- 
dition of  distinguished  public  aervioe. 

With  West  Virginia's  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  who  has  been  a  friend  of  TVA 
from  1933  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wben  the  agency 
was  cieated.7/OR:  who  has  carefully  nur- 
tured TVA  from  the  very  creation  of  the 
agency. 

With  Alabama's  own  great  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  whose  efforts  were  so  Important  In  for- 
mation of  original  TVA  leglslatkm  and 
whose  name,  is  recognised  across  the  coun- 
try for  his  work  to  enhance  the  nation's 
health. 

With  my  predecessor,  the  gentlemanly 
Bob  Jones.  Who  rightfully  gained  the  repu- 
tation as  the  nation's  builder  because  of  his 
dedkated  work  for  more  than  30  years  craft- 
ing legislation  for  highways,  waterways,  and 
porta,  bridges  and  public  buildlngx.  Tou  can 
hardly  drive  across  this  district  without 
being  in  sight  of  a  monummt  to  his  legisla- 
tive handiwork. 

His  work  to  preserve  TVA  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  M's  laid  tbe  foundation  for 
much  of  the  industry  and  growth  of  this 
region.  We  are  aU  in  your  debt.  Congress- 
man Jones. 

And  with  a  legion  of  TVA  supporters,  such 
as  Barrett  Oielton.  Sr..  whose  faith  in  TVA 
and  the  Valley  has  never  walvered. 

Others  such  as  Senatw  Jobn  Qmrkman. 
have  helped  the  TVA  throu^  battlea  of  the 
past  and  are  unable  to  Join  in  this  celebra- 
tion. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  climax  of 
today's  SOth  Anniversary  celebration  is  here 
in  the  Muscle  Shoals.  The  Musde  Shoals 
story  is  a  big  part  6f  the  TVA  story.  It  to  a 
story  of  turning  problems  Into  progress, 
turning  bad  news  into  good. 


Tbe  people  saw  a  problem  at  the  Shoals 
hut  they  also  had  a  dream  of  a  better  life 
and  a  vWon  which  has  grown  ova-  the  years 
fran  1783  when  CoL  John  Sevier  formed 
tbe  fliat  Muscle  Shoals  Company. 

VWonarles  took  the  Musde  Shoals  stretch 
of  the  Tennessee  River— 37  miles  long,  with 
dangerous  shoals  and  rapids— and  put  a 
TVA  nudear  power  plant  at  one  end.  and 
WOSon  Dam  at  the  other,  with  Wheeler 
r^wi  In  between.  Dreamers  turned  a  wasted. 
dangerous  stretch  of  river  into  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  inland  waterways  system  .  .  .  and 
we  generate  nearly  four  and  a  half  million 
kikmatta  of  electridty  in  that  37  miles  of 
shoals,  enoui^  electridty  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  my  congressional  dtotrict  in  north 
^i«ii»iM  Problems  into  progress,  shoals 
Into  success. 

At  Musde  Shoals,  we  turned  two  idle  ni- 
trate plants— built  near  the  end  of  World 
War  I— into  the  world's  outstanding  fertiliz- 
er research  and  development  center.  We 
turned  problems,  the  idle  nitrate  plants, 
into  progress,  fertilizer  development  to  help 
feed  tbe  nation  more  eff idently. 

In  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  we  must  keep 
turning  problems  into  progress.  We  need  to 
do  better  at  buQdlng  Job  importunities,  at 
getting  people  back  to  work.  There  was  bad 
economic  news  in  1933;  today  It  is  much 
better  than  then  .  .  .  but  not  nearly  good 
enough. 

We  must  have  TVA  as  our  partner  as  we 
build  a  better  life.  We  still  need  a  TVA  that 
refleeta  the  spirit,  imagination,  and  initia- 
tive that  was  so  clear  50  yeara  ago. 

The  economy  has  changed  over  the 
years— from  an  agricultural  base  to  a  matur- 
ing Industrial  base.  We  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  yet  further  changes  In  the  economic 
base— changes  which  always  mean  pains  and 
'W»*f>ratrifff'¥ 

The  challenges  are  many  and  will  require 
careful  examination  of  the  old  ways,  the 
comfortable  habita,  and  the  sectuity  of  the 
familiar. 

As  Muscle  Shoals  was  the  birthplace  of 
TVA  it  has  always  been  the  heart  of  the 
TVA  program  .  .  .  and  I  hope  always  will  be. 

Our  goal  today  to  to  take  that  spirit  of 
turning  problems  into  progress,  and  use 
imagination  to  find  new.  better  ways  to 
make  the  future  better. 

As  the  TVA  turns  SO  today  it  to  an  appro- 
priate time  for  all  of  us  to  renew  our  efforts 
of  working  together  to  keep  the  success 
story  on  track. 

RSHABKS    OP    SERATOK    HOWELL    T.    HXTLIM 
ComiKMOBATIHO  TBX  SOTH  AllIflVIKSAST  OF 

TVA 

"The  waters  that  gather  on  the  mountain 
peaks  and  flow  down  to  the  sea  are  the 
property  of  no  man  or  corporation.  They 
are  a  part  of  that  vast  body  of  natural  re- 
sources given  by  our  Creator  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  the  people." 

My  friends,  those  were  the  words  and  in- 
junction of  Alabama's  Senator  Ltoter  Hill  in 
speaking  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

It  would  be  easy  to  generalize  and  to  say 
that  Senator  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive champions  of  TVA.  But  I  can  be  specific 
and  say  that  TVA  exists  today  because  a  be- 
nevolent destiny  ordained  that  Lister  Hill 
should  be  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  when  the  agency  was  pro- 
posed and  established.  He  was— with  Sena- 
tor George  Norris  of  Nebraska-*  coauthor 
of  the  TVA  Act.  He  was  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant conference  committee  that  worked 
out  the  final  9ecif Ics  of  the  TVA  legislation 


which  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevdt  BO  years  ago  today. 

Ftor  the  following  35  years  Senator  HOI 
worked  successfully  to  keq>  TVA  sailing 
ahead,  in  spite  of  many  shoals,  storms  and 
curraits. 

Smator  Hill,  we  are  profoundly  honored 
to  have  you  with  us  here  today.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  see  you  so  stnmg  of  mind  and 
voice  in  spite  of  your  eighty-nine  years.  The 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  owe  more  to 
you  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  pay.  It  to  a 
debt  which  can  never  be  marked  "Paid  in 
Full." 

To  fully  appreciate  the  achievementa  of 
TVA  we  need  to  think  back  to  the  time 
when  TVA  came  into  being  and  to  see  what 
thto  great  river  valley  development  program 
has  meant  to  the  regitm. 

In  the  Spring  of  1933— at  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Dn>ression— the  Tennessee 
Valley  was  an  area  in  extreme  want.  As  low 
as  American  incmnes  were  that  year,  aver- 
age income  In  the  Tenneaee  Valley  was  less 
than  one-half  the  national  average.  Tbe  dti- 
zens  of  the  VaUey  had  lost  faith  in  them- 
selves, in  our  institutions,  and  In  the  future. 
The  area  was  in  peonage  to  a  one-crop  ag- 
riculture and  the  lack  of  capital  held  back 
industrial-  development.  In  short,  life  was 
more  harsh  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  fifty 
years  ago  because  the  regitm  was  absolutely 
lacking  In  the  opportunity  for  tnislness  and 
agriculture,  for  health,  education,  and  secu- 
rity. Thto  to  how  one  writer  described  the 
Valley  and  her  people  in  1933: 

"There  were  farmers  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  who  wished  they  were  dead.  And  so 
did  their  wives. 

"Many  of  them  did  die  long  before  their 
time,  the  wives  hag-ridden  by  the  washtub. 
stooped  by  the  water  bucket  and  withered 
by  the  wood  stove;  their  husbands  defeated 
by  the  worn-out  lands  or  swamped  by  tbe 
wild,  unharnessed  river. 

"The  Valley  was  a  morass  of  poverty,  ma- 
laria and  discouraged  people." 

It  was  out  of  thto  desolation  that  the 
dream  of  the  unified  development  of  all  the 
resources  of  a  mighty  river  basin  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  became  a  reality. 

On  January  21,  1933.  President-elect. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  prior  to  hto  inaugu- 
raUon  in  March,  visited  Musde  Shoato  and 
declared  to  the  people  that.  "We  are  going 
to  put  Musde  Shoato  on  the  map." 

On  April  10.  1933.  President  Roosevelt 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  sayinr 

"It  to  dear  that  the  Muscle  Shoato  devel- 
opment to  but  a  small  part  of  the  potmtial 
public  usefulness  of  the  entire  Tennessee 
River. ...  In  short,  thto  power  developmoit 
of  war  days  leads  logically  to  national  plan- 
ning for  a  complete  river  watershed  Involv- 
ing many  states  and  the  future  lives  and 
welfare  of  millions.  It  touches  and  gives  life 
to  all  forms  of  human  concerns." 

Thirty-eight  days  after  sen^ng  hto  mes- 
sage to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  signed 
hto  name  to  the  bill  that  George  Norris  and 
Ltoter  Hill  had  steered  throjigh  the  C<m- 
gress  to  create  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. In  the  words  of  Lister  Hill,  "A  pilot 
plant  for  progress  throughout  the  world  was 

created."  ^ „     ^_ . 

In  her  very  excellent  book.  "Two  Hundred 
Years  at  Muscle  Shoato,"  Nina  I*ftwich 
wrote  that  when  word  of  the  President's 
action  reached  thto  area: 

"The  citizens  of  the  entire  district  gave 
vent  to  their  Joy  by  a  huge  impromptu  cde- 
braUon  on  that  evening.  25.000  Joined  in  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
festivities  which  began  shortly  after  the  bill 
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law  woA  mefacd  iU  ellmaz  in  the 
formal  edetaraUan  mC  off  about  alx  o'dock. 
A  hiwe  parade  of  bbIIcb  wended  ita  way 
thmwh  SheCfMd.  riorenoe.  Miacle  Shoale 
City  and  TuaeumUa.  The  way  was  at  last 
open  for  the  yaUey.  the  Ruhr  of  America, 
to  come  into  Its  own." 

Amont  thoee  preaent  in  thia  throne  of 
people  gathered  here  today  to  oeleteate  the 
■UBCMiei  of  TVA  !■  Bob  Jonei.  who  waa  la- 
bded  "Mr.  TVA"  by  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 
and  led  cfaarpaa  and  countcrattaeka  againat 
the  cneadea  of  TVA  in  the  Houae.  both  on 
>i«ii»tttj»  battlecround.  aa  wen  aa  in  the 
main  arenn  of  the  Houae.  I  wlah  that  Sena- 
tor John  Sparkman  could  have  been  here 
thia  evcninc.  Senator  Sparkman  waa  a 
atauneh  aupporter  of  TVA  and  led  many  a 
battle  on  the  floor  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate  to  aid.  aaaiat  and  protect  the  acency. 

Aa  I  flew  Into  the  Valley  to  attend  the 
eeremonlea  oonmiemoratlnc  the  golden  an- 
nlvenary  of  TVA.  I  thought  not  only  of 
Uater  mi.  John  Sparkman  and  Bob  Jonea. 
but  of  many  other  eongreaalonal  gladiatora. 
induding  Oeorge  Norrla.  Jennfaoga  Ran- 
dolph. Ronnie  PUppo.  Tom  Bevill.  Albert 
Core.  ST..  Albert  Gore.  Jr..  John  Stetmia. 
Thad  Coduan.  Jtm  ■•"»-«"«  Jamle  Whit- 
ten.  Archie  Carmichael.  Ed  Atanm.  Prank 
smith.  Jim  Saaaer.  Carl  EWott.  Albert 
Ratna.  Brtea  Kefauver,  Howard  Baker.  8r.. 
and  Howard  Baker.  Jr.,  who  toiled  to  create 
TVA  and  to  naake  TVA  atronger.  and  fought 
unawcrvlngly  for  thia  unique  federal  agmcy. 

I  alao  thought  of  David  UUenthal.  Gordon 
Clapp.  Red  Wagner.  Marguerite  Owen  and 
other  otflciala  of  TVA  who  worked  diligent- 
ly to  inaure  that  the  dreams,  the  hopea  and 
the  faith  written  into  the  TVA  Act  would,  in 
fact,  beeome  reality. 

And  surely,  I  thought,  we  must  never 
forget  Colonel  J.  W.  Worthington.  Louis 
Eckl,  Barrett  Shelton.  Leonard  Beard.  Clyde 
Andermn.  Jennings  Perry,  Maynard 
lAyman.  George  Wallace.  Albert  Brewer. 
Jim  Folaom.  Oeorge  Dempater,  and  many 
other  citlaen  leaders  of  the  VaUey.  and 
other  atate  public  servants  who  gave  their 
support  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
TVA. 

These  valiant  men  and  women  had  a 
aingle  goal— to  harness  an  angry  and  ramp- 
ant river  for  the  public  good.  They  worked 
that  the  horrible  economic  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  in  1933  and 
beyond  would  give  way  to  more  economic 
opportunities  and  a  better  life  for  the 
peofde  of  the  VaUey.  And  no  one  today  can 
say  that  their  effivts  have  not  borne  fruit. 

No  river  in  America  serves  the  people  so 
oomidetely  aa  the  Tenneaaee.  A  scar  upon 
the  economic  face  of  America  has  been 
traatd.  Under  the  one  river-one  plan  con- 
cept of  TVA,  the  Tennessee  VaUey  was  res- 
cued from  the  stagnant  status  as  a  poverty- 
stricken  region  and  elevated  as  a  full- 
fledged  partner  in  national  opportunites. 
The  proverfty  of  the  people  has  been  pro- 
moted, their  security  has  been  enhanced 
and  their  happiness  has  multiplied. 

These  benefits  are  an  accepted  part  of  the 
way  of  life  in  the  Termeaaee  Valley  today.  A 
few  years  ago.  however,  they  represented 
important  new  galna  for  the  region— hard- 
won  achlevementa  wrested  from  an  unruly 
river  which  had  been  put  to  work  for  the 
people. 

Twenty  years  ago  today  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  spoke  on  these  grounds  at  the 
criebratkm  of  the  30th  Annivemry  of  TVA. 
In  hia  dosing  remarka.  Preaident  Kennedy 
aaid.  ".  .  .  The  work  of  TVA  will  never  be 
over.  Ttyen  will  always  be  new  frontiers  for 


it  to  conquer.  For  in  the  mlnda  of  men  the 
world  over,  the  initiate  TVA  atand  for 
progreaa— and  the  people  of  thte  area  are 
not  afraid  fo  progreaa." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  atruggle 
for  economic  equality  in  the  Tenneaaee 
Valley  and  we  are  proud  of  our  progreaa. 

We  are  now  in  timea  of  gloom.  Receasion. 
high  intereat  ratea  and  unemployment  are 
taking  their  toU  In  the  Valley  aa  weU  aa  in 
the  reat  of  the  nation:  however,  there  are 
signs  on  the  horixm  that  indicate  a  recov- 
ery. Hopefully,  the  recovery  will  not  be  as 
slow  as  some  predict. 

Unquestionably,  the  proaperity  of  this 
Valley  has  been  tied  to  industrial  growth  in 
the  past,  bxiustrial  health  and  the  quality 
of  Ufe  of  dtisens  in  thte  region  have  been 
intertwined  and  linked  together.  TVA  must 
never  pursue  ptriides  that  will  drive  indus- 
try from  thte  wonderful  Valley  and  should 
endeavor  to  create  a  wholesome,  attractive, 
business  atmosphere  to  insure  further  in- 
dustrial growth  of  thte  region. 

We  can  never  be  satisfied  until  there  are 
adequate  Job  opportunities  for  every  man 
and  woman  who  wants  to  work.  We  can 
never  be  satisfied  until  we  again  move  for- 
ward along  the  balanced  twin  roada  of  in- 
duatrial  development  and  sound  agriculture. 
And  we  can  never  be  satisfied  until  we  have 
provided  the  programs  necessary  for  the 
adequate  education  of  our  children,  and  the 
protection  of  our  ciUaens  against  misfor- 
tunes of  illness  and  the  haiards  of  old  age. 

As  I  looked  down  on  the  Wilson  Dam,  I 
also  thought  of  the  preaent  directors  of 
TVA— Charles  Dean,  David  Freeman,  and 
Richard  Freeman— each  a  person  of  compas- 
sion and  integrity:  and.  I  also  thought  of 
the  economies  of  the  past  decade,  particu- 
larly accelerated  energy  costs,  which  have 
made  their  task  extremely  difficult.  They 
have  had  to  make  many  unpopular  deci- 
sions—many of  which  I  have  violently  dls- 
sgreed  with— but  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
their  love  for  and  devotion  to  this  Valley. 
The  immediate  destiny  of  thte  Valley  does 
lie  in  large  measure  within  their  hands.  I 
pray  that  eternal  providence  will  guide 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  alive  the 
vision  of  thte  great  human  and  natural  en- 
terprise. 

Thte  Valley  te  still  far  from  its  economic 
maturity.  We  look  to  the  future.  But  we 
chart  our  course  by  the  past.  And  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  it  comes  to  us  how 
vast  indeed  are  the  pooibUities  that  still  lie 
ahead  for  thte  mainif icent  river  basin. 

And  TVA— acting  as  the  servant  of  the 
people,  being  responsive  to  the  will  and 
needs  of  the  people,  and  doing  those  things 
which  the  individual  cannot  do  for  hte  or 
herself— can  continue  to  be  the  gateway  to 
added  happiness  for  our  future  and  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

Thank  you. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
SPRING  MEETING  HELSINKI. 
FINLAND 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  report  on 
the  recent  spring  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  that  was  held  in 
Helsinki.  Finland,  the  last  week  in 
April.  In  my  view,  this  meeting  was  an- 
other Important  opportunity  for  inter- 
national dialog  that  the  IPU  encour- 
ages. The  U.S.  delegation  included 
Senator  Bitroick  and  myself  as  well  as 


six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  addltkm  to  Repreamta- 
tives  of  the  T3S.  Contreas.  parlimen- 
tarians  from  87  other  countries  were 
in  attendance.  Ofldals  of  international 
organlaations,  such  as  the  United  Nar 
tions.  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
conference  as  obaervers.  The  results  of 
the  spring  IFU  meeting  wlU  have  defi- 
nite impact  on  their  activities. 

Having  attended  IPU  conferences 
for  many  years.  I  cannot  overstress 
how  important  these  sessions  are  for 
the  United  States.  UJB.  ability  to  coop- 
erate with  friends  and  allies  to  protect 
and  promote  our  own  interests  is  very 
much  affected  by  the  discussion  and 
coordination  with  our  friends  in  the 
IPU.  They  look  to  us  for  our  insights. 
And.  nations  that  do  not  share  our 
values  also  come  to  IPU  meetings, 
many  to  crltidae  and  condemn  our 
international  positions.  For  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  nations,  we  need  to 
make  clear  that  our  policies  are 
formed  by  the  will  of  free  pe<H)le,  ex- 
pressed through  a  truly  democratic 
process^ 

The  IPU.  because  of  its  diversity, 
provides  opportunities  for  broad  ex- 
change of  views  with  friendly  and  not 
so  friendly  parliamentarians  from 
other  countries.  In  Helsinki,  we  direct- 
ed attention  to  ways  to  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
itself.  We  offered  recommendations 
for  the  upcoming  Belgrade  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment (X7NCTAD)  to  make  the  inter- 
national market  function  more  effec- 
tively so  that  the  world  economy  can 
improve  and  better  satisfy  producers 
and  consumers  needs.  Senator  Bxnt- 
DicK  deserves  particular  praise  for  his 
statement  in  Helsinki  which  encour- 
aged realistic  expectations  about  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  world 
economic  situation. 

Our  delegates  were  actively  involved 
in  other  issues  during  the  Helsinki 
meetings.  We  shared  American  per- 
spectives on  the  question  of  youth  em- 
ployment and.  in  particular,  the  need 
for  attention  to  job  training  opportu- 
nities for  young  women.  On  several  oc- 
casions, our  delegation  addressed  sub- 
jects such  as  United  States  policy 
toward  southern  Africa  and  Central 
America:  United  States  actions  re- 
specting Puerto  Rico  and  Micronesia: 
the  Middle  East  crisis;  and  Korea. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detaUed  summary  of 
the  highlights  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  IPU  be  included  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 
IPU  Hklsihki  Sramc  Mxcniio— HiamjcRTS 

Korea:  North  Korea  exerted  tremendous 
efforts  before  and  during  the  Helsinki  meet- 
ing to  cause  the  IPU  to  renege  on  its  earlier 
decision  to  locate  its  fall  conference  in 
SeouL  In  fact.  North  Korea  brought  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  high  officiate  from  Europe 


and  Pyaiwyai«  especially  to  lobby  the  fPU 
to  rcconalder  a  dwWi"  taken  in  Rone  to 
accept  the  Smith  Korean  detawnon  tMato 
host  that  oMrting.  North  Eorara  efforta 
were  ao  intenge  they  were  onsecanly:  dde- 
gatea  to  the  Belainkl  meeting  were  called 
and  preaaured  in  their  hotd  roons  in  the 
early  morning  hours;  the  North  Kflivsn  at- 
tempt to  bribe  a  Ftamlah  paiUamentarian 
created  a  great  puUlc  aeandal  in  Ftotand 
and  cauaed  the  expulsion  of  the  North 
Korean  Ambaaaador. 

If  North  Kwea  had  aucoeeded  in  Ito 
effort,  the  damage  to  tntcreaU  of  South 
Korea^-an  iniportant  ally  of  the  United 
States— would  have  been  alcalfleant  Sndi 
aucceaa  would  have  proved  that  North 
Korea  could  away  intematlMial  organlaar 
Uona  and  hold  to  cooatant  Jeopardy  auch 
planned  futiav  evenU  aa  the  aebeduled 
Seoul  boating  of  the  international  Olymplca 
in  IMS. 

The  V&  ddegatea  worked  In  many  waya 
to  "i**"**!"  uMA  aupport  for  the  earlier 
IFU  decision  to  have  a  Seoul  eonfcrenee.  It 
coordinated  with  western  frienda  and  allies 
and  abaied  Its  resolve  with  other  frienda  In 
the  world  whb  ml^t  have  been  awayed  by 
North  Korean  pressure  to  shift  the  meeting 

»»»••  .  „- 

UN  atrengtbening  and  disarmament:  Ua 

delegates  offered  freah  propoaate  on  waya 
the  United  Natlona  mechanism  might  be  im- 
proved in  the  area  of  peaoe-keeping  and 
peace-makings  These  would  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Security  CouncO  and  Secre- 
tary General  to  stem  international  criate 
from  evolving  into  war  and  to  antlebiate 
trouble  apota  and  take  action  In  advance  of 
real  crisis.  The  propoaate  offered  in  the  IFU 
for  UN  reform  were  in  the  apirlt  of  the  UN 
Secretary  General's  own  critique  of  UN 
functioning  ttxl  should  have  impact  on  fur- 
ther efforta  i*  New  York  to  inereaae  the  rel- 
evance of  the  United  Natlona.  Uja  delegatea 
also  pointed  to  the  diaregard  of  exiating  UN 
meaaures  that  could  bring  about  peace  in 
the  Mideast.  Af  ghanlatan  and  Kampuchea. 
The  conference  was  reminded  that,  in  the 
diaarmament  area.  XJS.  efforta  are  under- 
way in  inter<govenunental  negotiations  on 
INF  and  START. 

Lebanon/I*aeL  The  IFU  regularly  pro- 
duces resolutions  strong^  critical  of  Israel's 
role  in  the  Mideast,  partknilarly  in  Lebanon 
and  occupied  territories.  American  policy 
and  moat  Aniericans  would  probably  consid- 
er the  positions  of  the  IFU  majority  as  ridic- 
ulously out  of  touch  with  reality  and  un- 
helpful to  the  peace  proceaa  in  the  region. 
The  U.8.  delegates  at  the  Helatnkl  meeting 
challenged  propoaate  which  directed  all  at- 
tention and  blame  to  Israeli  occupation  in 
Lebanon,  failing  to  admowledge  any  other 
source  for  the  tragic  course  of  eventa  in  that 
land.  XJS.  adtions  were  important  in  bring- 
ing attentioit  in  thte  world  body  to  the  real 
fact  that  peace  efforta  are  ongoing  in  the 
Mideast  and  theae  eff orU  deaerve  better 
'  aupport. 

Central  America:  UjS.  delegates  who 
talked  with  Latin  American  parliamentar- 
iana  at  the  Helsinki  meeting  were  struck 
with  certain  views:  these  parliamentarians 
favor  effort*  toward  inereaaing  democracy 
and  pluraliam  in  the  region  which,  they  feel, 
can  be  aocompUahed  by  efforta  to  encourage 
furthn'  democratic  movement  within  coun- 
triea  auch  aa  El  Salvador.  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua. 

On  the  governmental  level.  Latin  Ameri- 
can countriea  are  working  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated and  oonatructive  approach  to  the 
problema  of  their  region.  In  the  IFU  meet- 


ing, parHamf"**'**'"  from  the  region 
liifaril  a  proposal  to  encourage  dialogue 
and  ncflotlatlon.  U.S.  delegatea  were  pleaaed 
to  lend  aupport  for  thte  important  effort  to 
enoouiage  peace  aetUement  and  advanoe- 
meot  of  democracy  in  our  own  region  of  the 

UNCTAD  VI:  U A  delegatea  offered  Amer- 
ican experiences  in  improving  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  domestic  goods  as 
worth  international  consideration  while  the 
world  antldpatea  the  upcoming  inter-gov- 
emmental  meeting  of  the  United  Natimis 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UMCTAD  VI)  to  be  held  in  Belgrade  thte 
aummer.  U£.  traditional  willingneas  to  play 
a  coMtnictive  role  to  promote  international 
trade  and  development,  particularly  to  im- 
prove the  lot  in  developing  countries,  was 
alao  emphaataed.  In  thte  regard,  the  parlia- 
mentariana  were  urged  to  adopt  cooperative 
■tratcgiea  to  straigthen  international  eco- 
momle  institutions  to  make  the  world 
market  operate  more  efficiently  and  im- 
prove eoooomic  ocmditlons  worldwide. 

Youth  employment:  VS.  delegates  shared 
with  the  other  parliamentarians  the  per- 
spective, aetiona  and  objectlvea  of  the  U.S. 
Congreaa  to  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities for  youth.  In  thte  regard,  particular 
attention  was  directed  at  the  need  to  in- 
crease proapects  for  young  women  who  are 
particularly  diaadvantaged  in  employment 
and  who.  becauae  of  thte  handicap  in  early 
age.  continue  to  face  unfair  burdens 
throughout  their  entire  lives. 

Decokmixation:  IPU  meetings  regularly 
produce  strongly  condemnatory  resoluticms 
on  decolonization  issues,  particularly  relat- 
ed to  the  situation  in  southern  Africa. 
These  also  regularly  Include  mention  of 
sudi  areas  as  Puerto  Rico  and  liCicronesia  as 
worthy  of  internatkmal  attenti(m  as  remain- 
ing colonial  issues.  U.S.  delegates  at  the  Hel- 
sinki meeting  pointed  out  how  self-determi- 
nation rights  are  observed  by  the  United 
States.  In  Puerto  Rico,  open  votes  have 
beoa  taken  and  L  Jge  majorities  favor  affili- 
ation in  the  United  SUtes.  With  respect  to 
Mfcsnnesia.  the  United  States  has  underway 
a  process  that  te  allowing  the  local  inhabit- 
ants to  determine  freely  their  own  future. 

Moreover.  U.S.  delegates  pointed  out  in 
Helabaki  how  hypocritical  it  te  to  bombard 
the  United  States.  Israel  and  others  with 
critksiam  while  faUing  to  give  deserved  at- 
tmtion  to  true  disregard  of  self-determina- 
tion ri^ts  in  Afghantetan  and  Kampuchea. 
General:  IFU  sessions  are  as  important  for 
the  process  they  provide  as  for  their  out- 
comes. Through  the  IPU.  for  example,  U.S. 
delegates  have  been  given  many  occasions  to 
consult  with  parliamentarians  from  NATO 
allies  to  extend  understanding  of  European 
perspectives  on  such  questions  as  Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear  Forces  deployment  and 
the  need  to  improve  performance  of  Indus- 
trialised economies.  The  IPU  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  interact  with  Warsaw  Pact  repre- 
aentatives.  Non-aligned  represenUtives  and 
pnr»»iiwntAriimis  who  present  a  wide  array 
of  national  and  cultural  perspectives.  It  cer- 
tainly provides  a  significant  opi>ortunity  for 
reflection  on  the  impact  of  the  United 
States  polides  on  other  countries  in  the 
world  and  for  thought  on  ways  that  the 
United  States  can  promote  polides  in  its  na- 
tional Interests. 

XSS.  delegates  to  the  Heteinki  meeting  ad- 
dreaaed  the  IFU  committees  on  seven  occa- 
sions. The  UJS.  delegation  also  introduced 
two  draft  resolutions,  one  on  the  question  of 
UN  strengthening  and  the  other  on 
UNCTAD.  The  Heteinki  meeting  concluded 
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with  the  adoption,  in  oommittees,  of  four 
draft  resolutions.  These  will  be  reconsidered 
and  finally  adopted  in  a  plenary  conference 
in  Seoul  thte  falL  In  Heteinki.  finally,  the 
Interparliamentary  Council  adopted  several 
final  reaolutiona  considered  on  an  extraordi- 
nary baaia. 

A  final  report  of  the  Uja  delegation  to 
the  Heteinki  IFU  meeting  te  in  preparation. 


NATIONAL  SURVEY  SHOWS  DRA- 
MATIC INCREASE  IN  DEBCAND 
FOR  FOOD  AID 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States  remains  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern for  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  newly  re- 
leased study  which  documents  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans needing  food  aid. 

This  study,  prepared  by  the  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  second  harvest 
food-bank  networlt.  is  the  first  to 
survey  systematically  participation  in 
emergency  food  programs  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  It  shows  that  in  the  12- 
month  period  from  February  lf>82  to 
February  1983  the  number  of  persons 
served  by  181  soup  kitchens,  food  pan- 
tries, and  other  emergency  food  pro- 
grams increased  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

According  to  this  new  study,  over 
one-third  of  the  emergency  food  pro- 
grams surveyed  doubled  in  size  during 
this  period.  Moreover,  a  larger  number 
of  unemployed  individuals,  families 
with  children,  and  those  whose  food 
stamps  had  run  out  sought  aid  from 
these  programs  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  fact,  88  percent  of  these  programs 
reported  that  a  significant  portion  of 
those  served  asked  for  aid  because 
their  food  stamps  did  not  provide 
enough  food  to  last  through  the 
month.  Over  80  percent  of  these  agen- 
cies providing  emergency  food  relief 
reported  more  people  were  seeking 
help  because  their  food  stamps  had 
run  out  tlian  were  reported  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

This  study  shows,  too.  that  in  many 
areas  the  sharp  increases  in  the 
demand  for  aid  affected  the  services 
provided.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
agencies  surveyed  had  to  turn  away 
people  during  the  year,  40  percent  re- 
ported longer  lines  and  longer  waits 
for  food.  Two-thirds  limited  the 
number  of  times  the  same  person 
could  receive  food  aid.  In  addition,  the 
increased  demand  for  food  led  to  sul>- 
stantial  increases  in  the  costs  borne  by 
the  agencies  providing  this  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  these  disturbing  fig- 
ures confirm  on  the  national  level 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  home  State  of 
Missouri  and  reported  in  testimony 
before  the  Nutrition  Subcommittee  of 
the    Senate    Agriculture    Committee. 


UM 
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RapiMeuUUwi  of  food  banks,  aoup 
kltdtow.  and  relief  pantries  In  Missou- 
ri have  Udd  me  repeatedly  of  increased 
dfT"*'"*"  for  food  assistanoe.  and  that 
they  reguterty  observe  a  greater 
demand  tot  aid  ttom  food  stamp  re- 
cipients, who  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
month  when  food  stamp  allotments 
nm  out  for  many  households.  These 
relief  sgeneles  have  told  me.  too.  that 
they  have  had  to  limit  their  assistance 
and  services,  because  they  lack  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  food. 

The  conehisi«His  to  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  presented  in  this  new 
survey  are  dear.  Hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion remain  tragic  realities  for  many 
Americans,  and  there  is  a  need  for  in- 
creased food  aid.  both  from  our  exist- 
ing Federal  food  programs,  like  food 
i|r»«».p«  and  through  an  expanded  sur- 
plus o(Hnmodity  distribution  program 
that  provides  m<»«  than  temporary 
relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccm- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  national 
survey  of  partldpaticm  in  emergency' 
food  aid  iNrograms  be  printed  in  full  in 
theRaooan. 
Soup  Lrnn  Am  Food  Basbzts:  A  Susvkt  op 

IscuAtsD  PAsnciPAnoii  n  EimoKiKnr 

Food  Pboobams 

(By  Kathryn  Porter  Bishop) 
□moDucnoK 

Tliis  is  the  first  nationwide  survey  of  pri- 
vate iKMHirofit  acencies  thmt  operate  emer- 
fcncy  food  |»ofrains  such  as  soup  kltehens 
and  food  pantries.  UntU  this  survey  was  con- 
ducted, information  wa  Increased  use  of 
emerseacy  food  services  was  fragmentary, 
anecdotal,  or  limited  to  individual  emersen- 
cy  protrams  in  a  small  numlier  of  locations. 
Tbe  puipoae  of  the  survey  was  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
emergency  food  services,  the  kind  of  people 
""Mt"!  to  the  procrams,  and  the  methods 
the  private  asendes  used  to  cope  with  the 
increased  demand  for  their  services. 

Sizteen  food  banks  from  across  the  coun- 
try vtrtunteered  to  assist  in  the  survey.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  private  non-profit  feed- 
ing agencies  were  selected  by  systematic 
random  samide  from  among  the  ai^mdes  af- 
filiated with  those  food  banks.  These  160 
agencies  operated  ISl  emergency  food  pro- 
grams. The  survey  is  based  on  data  gathered 
from  these  procrams. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a  non-profit 
researdi  and  analysis  organiaatioa  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  that  sprrialiiieB  in  analyses  of 
sodal  programs  for  low  and  moderate 
income  persons.  Assistanry  in  collecting  the 
data  was  provided  by  Second  Harvest,  a  na- 
tioawide  network  of  45  food  banks  that  so- 
Udte  food  donations  from  the  food  industry 
and  distributes  these  donations  to  the  par- 
ttripating  food  banks  for  use  by  local  non- 
profit feeding  programs. 

The  resulte  of  the  survey  showed  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  people 
coming  to  soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries 
between  February  19S2  and  February  1983 
(the  period  of  the  survey).  More  than  half 
of  the  ISl  emergency  food  programs  in  the 
survey  reported  that  the  number  of  free 
or  food  baskets  they  provided  in- 


creased by  50  percent  or  more  during  the 
year.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  programs  dou- 
bled In  siw  over  the  same  time  period. 

Substantial  Increases  also  occurred  In  the 
number  of  agencies  operating  emergency 
food  programs.  At  half  of  the  food  banks, 
the  number  of  agencies  providing  emergen- 
cy food  aid  grew  33  percent  or  more  during 
the  year  ending  February  IMS.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  emergency  food 
programs  per  food  bank  ranged  from  13  per- 
cent at  one  food  bank  to  100  percent  at  an- 
other. 

Nearly  all  of  the  agencies  reported  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  unemployed  workers 
among  those  seeking  aid  from  their  food 
programs.  Nine  out  of  ten  agencies  also  re- 
ported that  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
people  they  served  were  those  whose  food 
stamps  had  run  out  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Eight  out  of  ten  agendes  said  that 
more  people  were  seeking  aid  because  their 
food  stamps  had  run  out  than  had  been 
seeking  aid  for  this  reason  a  year  earlier.  In 
additon.  three-quarters  of  M>e  agencies  said 
that  they  served  more  families  with  chil- 
dren than  they  had  a  year  earlier. 

The  increases  in  persons  seeking  assist- 
ance also  affected  how  emergency  food  serv- 
ices were  provided.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
agencies  had  to  turn  people  away  during  the 
year.  Longer  lines  and  longer  waits  for  food 
were  reported  by  four  out  of  ten  agencies. 
Two-thirds  limited  the  number  of  times  the 
same  person  could  get  food. 

Along  with  increases  In  the  numbers  of 
meals  or  food  baskets,  costs  to  the  emergen- 
cy food  programs  also  increased.  Over  half 
of  the  agencies  reported  cost  increases  over 
the  year  of  50  percent  or  more.  More  than  a 
quarter  saw  their  coste  double. 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  programs  were 
able  to  obtain  additional  resources  to  cover 
at  least  part  of  the  increased  cost,  many 
agencies  reported  that  the  Increase  in  the 
food  programs  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
other  services  they  provided. 

One  out  of  every  seven  agencies  said  it 
transferred  resources  away  from  other  serv- 
ices to  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  food 
programs.  Over  half  of  these  agencies  took 
the  resources  from  cash  grant  programs  in- 
tended to  help  families  with  unexpected 
large  expenses  like  medical  or  utility  bills. 

Many  agencies  that  did  not  actually  trans- 
fer resources  from  other  programs  also  ex- 
perienced an  adverse  impact  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  food  programs.  Reduced  staff 
time  for  other  services  was  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  effect.  In  addition,  many 
agencies  reported  that  the  people  coming 
for  meals  or  food  baskets  also  needed  other 
services,  thus  increasing  the  demand  on  the 
other  services  at  the  same  time  resources 
for  these  other  services  were  being  limited. 

WHY  THE  SURVEY  WAS  CONDnCTKD 

Over  the  past  two  years,  reports  from 
across  the  country  have  depicted  long  lines 
of  people  forming  outside  soup  kltehens  and 
emergency  food  pantries.  Both  because  of 
the  recession  and  because  of  cutbacks  in 
government  assistance  programs  like  food 
stamps,  more  and  more  people  have  been  re- 
ported turning  to  churches  and  to  private 
charitable  organizations  for  food.  Although 
the  increase  appeared  to  be  large  and  wide- 
spread, the  only  information  available  on  its 
magnitude  has  been  fragmentary,  anecdot- 
al, or  limited  to  individual  emergency  pro- 
grams in  a  small  number  of  locations. 

This  report  contaiiu  the  results  of  the 
first  nationwide  survey  of  private  non-profit 
agencies  that  operate  emergency  food  pro- 
grams. Data  have  been  compiled  on  181  pro- 


grams in  twelve  states  geographically  dis- 
tributed across  the  country.  Tbe  puipoae  of 
the  survey  was  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  Increase  in  the  use  of  emergency  food 
senrioes.  the  kind  of  people  coming  to  the 
programs,  and  the  methods  the  private 
agencies  used  to  cope  with  the  increased 
demand  for  their  services. 

SUBVXT  MSIHOD 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a  non-profit 
research  and  analysis  organliaHon  which 
spedaliies  in  analyses  of  domestic  social 
programs  for  low  and  moderate  Income  per- 
sons. Assistance  In  collecting  the  data  was 
provided  by  Second  Harvest,  a  nationwide 
network  of  45  food  banks  which  solicits  food 
donations  from  the  food  Industry  and  dis- 
tributes these  donations  to  the  participating 
food  banks. 

Data  collection  was  conducted  through 
food  banks,  which  are  non-profit  organiza- 
tions set  up  to  collect  and  store  donated 
food  for  use  by  smaller  acencies  that  are  af- 
filiated with  the  food  banks.  The  agencies 
using  tooA  from  the  food  banks  may  operate 
soup  kltehens.  food  pantries,  senior  citizen 
meal  programs,  shelters  for  battered 
women,  half-way  houses,  or  any  of  a 
number  of  other  procrams  for  needy  per- 
sons. 

This  survey  included  only  emergency  food 
programs,  such  as  soup  kitchens  and  food 
pantries,  because  it  was  designed  to  examine 
the  magnitude  of  responses  to  immediate 
and  urgent  needs  for  food.  It  did  not  include 
senior  citizen  meal  programs  because  many 
people  come  to  these  programs  as  much  for 
companionship  as  for  food.  It  also  did  not 
include  residential  procrams  like  halfway 
houses  because  parUcipaticm  in  these  pro- 
grams is  determined  by  the  residential  ca- 
padty  of  the  program. 

An  initial  pre-test  was  conducted  to  test 
the  questionnaire  and  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  data  collection  methods.  Two 
food  banks,  one  in  Portland  and  one  in 
Philadelphia,  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  pre-test.  On  the  basis  of  the  pre-test  re- 
sults, several  reflnemente  were  made  in  the 
questionnaire  and  the  data  collection  meth- 
ods. 

Twenty-one  food  banks  initially  volun- 
teered to  iMuticipate  in  the  full  survey.  Of 
these,  sixteen  food  banks  returned  complet- 
ed questioiuiaries  within  the  survey  time 
period;  these  sixteen  are  listed  In  Appendix 
A.  While  the  food  banlu  were  not  randomly 
selected,  they  were  recruited  to  cover  as 
wide  a  geographical  area  as  possible.  To 
minimize  distortion  in  the  sample,  each  food 
bank  was  instructed  to  select  a  systematic 
random  sample  from  among  its  affiliated 
agencies  with  emergency  food  programs. 
The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  the  selected  agencies  by  food  bank  staff 
or  volunteers. 

CRAKACmiSnCS  OP  THX  SAMPUC 

The  sixteen  participating  food  banks  cov- 
ered a  fairly  wide  geographic  area.  States 
represented  were  Connecticut,  Maryland. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Tennessee.  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Ohio.  Missouri,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

In  size,  the  participating  food  banks 
ranged  from  one  with  75  affiliated  agencies 
to  two  banks  that  each  provided  food  to  425 
affiliated  acencies.  Median  size  was  170  af- 
filiated acencies. 

The  sample  of  affiliated  acencies  selected 
by  the  food  banks  included  160  orcaniza- 
tions.  Smne  acencies  operated  more  than 
one  emergency  food  program,  so  the  total 
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number  of  programs  represented  was  ISl. 
Of  the  total  number  of  procrams.  SB  were 
meal  procrams  (mainly  soup  Utdiens).  and 
146  provMM  emergency  food  baskets  (also 
called  food  boxes  or  food  bags)  to  families 
that  had  run  out  of  tooA  at  home. 

RSSUUS 

inena^  in  the  number  of  vrogmnu 
In  addltlwi  to  increases  In  the  number  of 
people  condnc  to  each  emeicency  food  pro- 
cram.  increases  can  oocur  in  the  number  of 
acencies  offerinc  emergency  food  programs. 
TO  see  whether  man  agendea  were  offerinc 
food  aoirlces  than  a  year  cartler.  partldpat- 
tnc  food  banks  were  asked  how  the  number 
of  procraina  that  were  operated  by  their  af- 
filiated acencies  compared  to  the  number  of 
procrams  ai  year  earlier. 

The  results  showed  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  number  of  emercency  food  procrams. 
Between  February  IMS  and  FWiruary  IMS. 
the  survey  found  Increaaes  in  the  number  of 
procrams  affiliated  with  each  food  bank 
that  ranced  from  IS  percent  for  one  food 
bank  to  100  percent  for  another,  with  a 
median  increase  of  33  percent.  Some  of  the 
increase  was  made  up  of  new  acendes  beinc 
established  or  Joininc  the  food  bank:  some 
of  It  consisted  of  existinc  acendes  startinc 
new  procrams.  The  new  procrams  served  a 
median  nufnber  of  5,500  persons  per  food 
bank.         | 

InereoMe  in  the  namter  of  persons  uting 
proffmmt 

The  results  of  the  survey  showed  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  people 
cominc  to  emergency  food  procrams  across 
the  country.  Between  Fetovary  IMS  and 
February  1M3.  more  than  half  (53.3  per- 
cent) of  the  food  procrams  surveyed  report- 
ed increases  of  50  percent  or  more  in  the 
number  of  meals  or  food  baskets  they  pro- 
vided (see  Table  I).  Neariy  one-third  of  the 
procrams  (|2.2  percent)  doubled  in  size  over 
the  same  time  period. 

Both  meal  procrams  and  food  basket  pro- 
crsms  experienced  substantial  increases. 
Food  basket  procrams.  however,  showed 
greater  increases  than  meal  programs.  In 
part,  this  may  be  because  meal  programs, 
which  reqitfre  Idtehen  and  dining  facilities, 
are  more  limited  in  their  capadty  to 
expand.  As  Table  n  shows,  over  half  of  the 
food  basket  programs  (55.9  percent)  ctmt- 
pared  to  a  third  of  the  meal  programs  (32.0 
percent)  increased  by  50  percent  or  more  be- 
tween February  1M2  and  February  1983.  In- 
creases of  loo  percent  or  more  were  report- 
ed by  a  third  of  the  food  basket  programs 
(33J  perceat)  compared  to  a  quarter  of  the 
meal  programs  (24.0  percent). 

Thirty-three  programs  of  both  types  re- 
ported that  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  meals  or  food  baskets  provided.  A 
few  programs  reported  decteaaes.  Many  of 
these  programs  offered  explanations  for  the 
lack  of  increase  or  the  decrease  in  the  use  of 
their  serviees.  The  most  common  explana- 
tion was  that  other  soup  kitchens  or  food 
pantries  had  opened  in  the  area,  taking 
some  of  the  load  off  the  programs  in  the 
survey.  Two  programs  reported  that  they 
lacked  the  resources  to  ocmtlnue  to  serve 
the  numbers  they  bad  served  In  February 
1982.  Two  ether  programs  explained  that  in 
eariy  1982.  they  had  supidies  of  government 
cheese  to  give  out.  which  was  no  longer  the 
case.  A  few  programs  had  Individual  reasons 
for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  people 
served,  such  as  being  dosed  several  days  due 
to  snow. 


Cttaraeterittiet  ofpenom  uting  the 
proffTtLtnt 

The  agencies  that  served  meals  or  gave 
out  food  baskets  were  ssked  what  kind  of 
people  were  using  the  programs  compared 
to  a  year  ago.  The  large  majority  of  agen- 
des reported  seeing  more  unemployed  work- 
en.  more  families  who  had  run  out  of  food 
staiDpa.  and  more  families  with  children. 

Of  the  agendes  answering  the  question, 
nearly  all  (92.5  percent)  said  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  people  they  served  in 
February  1983  were  unemployed  workers. 
About  the  same  proportion  of  the  agencies 
(M.6  percent)  reported  that  more  of  the 
people  they  served  were  unemployed  than 
had  been  true  a  year  earlier. 

Almost  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  responding 
agendes  (88.2  percent)  said  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  people  they  served  had 
come  to  the  agency  because  their  food 
stamps  did  not  provide  enough  food  to  last 
through  the  month.  More  than  eight  out  of 
ten  of  the  agendes  (81.4  percent)  reported 
Uiat  more  people  were  coming  because  their 
food  stamps  did  not  last  through  the  month 
than  had  been  tbe  case  a  year  earlier.  In  the 
same  vein,  one  agency  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  between  the  25th  and  3 1st  of 
the  month,  it  saw  as  many  people  as  during 
the  three  other  weeks  combined. 

Agencies  were  also  ssked  whether  more  of 
the  people  they  served  were  families  with 
children  than  had  been  true  a  year  earlier. 
Three-quarters  (75.0  percent)  of  the  re- 
sponding agencies  reported  that  they  were 
seeing  more  families  with  children. 

Sffect  of  increase  on  program  services 
The  responding  agencies  were  asked 
whether  they  had  to  turn  people  away,  ask 
people  to  wait  in  line,  or  limit  the  nimiber 
of  times  a  family  could  get  food  since  Febru- 
ary of  the  previous  year.  The  agencies'  re- 
sponses showed  that  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  people  had  affected  their  services. 

The  majority  of  agencies  did  manage  to 
serve  all  the  people  who  came  to  them  for 
meals  or  focxl  baskets  in  February  1983. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  agencies  (24.3  per- 
cent), however,  reported  that  they  had  to 
turn  people  away.  The  median  number 
turned  away  was  41  during  February.  Foiu- 
out  of  ten  of  the  agencies  (41.7  percent)  said 
that  people  getting  meals  or  food  baskets 
had  to  wait  longer  or  stand  in  longer  lines  in 
February  1983  than  a  year  earlier. 

Two-thirds  of  the  responding  agencies 
(68.1  percent)  reported  that  since  February 
1982,  they  had  limited  the  number  of  times 
the  same  person  could  get  food,  usually  to 
once  a  month  for  food  basket  programs. 
Procrams  offering  food  baskets  were  more 
likely  than  programs  offering  meals  to  limit 
the  provision  of  food.  Only  two  of  the 
twelve  acencies  offering  meals  (16.7  per- 
cent) had  limited  the  provision  of  food, 
while  nearly  three-quarters  (74.1  percent)  of 
the  food  basket  only  programs  had  done  so. 
Two-thirds  (65.0  percent)  of  the  agencies  of- 
fering both  meals  and  food  baskets  had  lim- 
ited the  number  of  times  a  person  could  get 
food. 

Increase  in  cost 
Along  with  increases  in  numbers  of 
people,  costs  to  the  emergency  food  pro- 
grams also  increased.  Over  half  the  report- 
ing agencies  (56.4  percent)  said  that  their 
monthly  cost  had  increased  by  at  least  50 
percent  between  February  IMS  and  Febru- 
ary 1983  (see  Table  III).  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  agencies  (27.4  percent)  reported 
that  their  cost  had  at  least  doubled.  In- 


creases were  similar  for  both  meal  and  food 
basket  programs. 

In  some  cases  the  increase  in  cost  was  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  ntmil>er  of  people 
served.  This  may  have  been  due  to  econo- 
mies of  scale  achieved  through  larger 
volume  purchases,  or,  as  one  agency  report- 
ed, it  had  given  out  more  food  baskets,  but 
had  put  less  food  in  each  one. 

In  13.7  percent  of  the  cases,  either  no  in- 
crease or  a  decrease  in  cost  was  reported. 
The  most  common  reason  given  was  that 
private  donations  of  food  had  increased  be- 
tween February  1M2  and  February  1983  by 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  ii>crease  in 
the  number  of  meals  or  food  baskets.  This 
ocxnured  at  three  agencies.  Two  agencies  re- 
ported that  they  were  purchasing  food  more 
efficiently  and  two  agendes  mentioned  that 
they  had  recently  begun  getting  food  from 
the  food  bank.  C>ne  agency  reported  that  it 
was  able  to  cut  costs  by  using  more  volun- 
teer help. 

Agency  responses  to  cost  increase 

Agencies  reporting  cost  increases  were 
also  asked  how  they  were  able  to  meet  the 
increased  costs.  Most  of  the  agencies  had 
obtained  additional  resources  to  cover  at 
least  pari  of  the  increased  cost.  Some  agen- 
des. however,  had  to  transfer  resources 
from  other  programs.  In  addition,  several 
agencies  reported  that  the  increase  in  the 
tood  programs  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
other  services  they  provided. 

Of  those  agencies  who  responded  to  the 
question  alx>ut  cost  increases,  nearly  all 
(97.9  percent)  reported  that  they  had  re- 
ceived some  additional  resources  in  the  form 
of  money,  donated  food,  or  volunteer  help 
(see  Table  IV).  A  smaller  number  (17.8  per- 
cent) said  that  they  had  used  excess  capac- 
ity or  reserves.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
number  who  had  gotten  increased  help, 
however,  one  out  of  seven  agendes  (14.1 
percent)  reported  that  it  had  to  transfer  re- 
sources from  other  programs.  One  agency 
volunteered  that  it  had  gone  into  debt  to 
pay  for  the  additional  meals.  Another 
agency  noted  that  although  its  donations 
had  increased,  they  had  not  increased 
enough  to  meet  the  need. 

The  agencies  who  reported  receiving  more 
resources  to  cover  their  cost  increases  were 
also  asked  about  the  nature  and  source  of 
donations.  Nine  out  of  ten  agencies  respond- 
ing to  this  question  (89.1  percent)  reported 
that  they  received  monetsiry  donations  (see 
Table  V).  Nearly  as  many  (82.5  percent)  said 
that  food  had  been  donated.  A  smaller 
nimiber  (59.1  percent)  had  gotten  increased 
volunteer  help. 

The  most  common  sources  of  increased 
donations  were  individual  donors  and  reli- 
gious groups.  As  Table  VI  shows,  nine  out  of 
ten  agencies  with  increased  donations  (91.4 
percent)  reported  donations  from  individ- 
uals. The  next  most  common  source  was  re- 
ligious groups  (81.3  percent  of  agencies). 
The  Federal  Government  was  a  source  of 
additional  resources  for  6.5  percent  of  the 
agencies,  mostly  in  the  form  of  surplus 
cheese.  Food  banks  were  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  increased  resources  by  only  4.3 
percent  of  the  agencies,  primarily  because 
the  tood  bank  was  already  an  ongoing 
source  of  food  and  not  a  new  source  for 
most  agencies.  The  "other"  sources  men- 
tioned by  two  agencies  in  Table  VI  were  do- 
nations by  the  agency  staff  and  a  weekly 
bingo  game. 

As  is  clear  from  the  percentages,  most 
agendes  received  increased  donations  from 
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more  than  one  taunt.  The  median  number 
of  MNUtea  of  eddtUaoAl  donatkw  wu  two. 

i[mf\n\fm  Umt  bad  truHferred  remiicea 
tram  oUier  anmnmt  were  Mked  what  other 
sramma  wereaff acted  and  what  had  hap- 
Mned  to  them.  Table  vn  shows  that  the 
oUiw  prociam  mv^  often  affected  was  cash 
giants  for  urgent  expenses. 

Of«r  half  of  the  agencies  transferring  re- 
■ourees  from  other  programs  (57.9  percent) 
liad  taken  reaouroes  from  cash  grant  pro- 
gniag.  Many  of  these  cash  grant  programs 
Sareintended  to  provide  hdp  to  fainllk. 
with  unexpectedly  large  medical  or  utWty 
Mils.  Tiroagmdta  reported  that  they  had 
cut  back  their  own  administrative  staff  to 
say  for  the  inereaaed  cost  of  food  servloes: 
one  of  these  agencies  had  terminated  its 
only  paid  staff  member,  the  director.  Five 
■gendcs  had  cut  back  on  other  types  of  pro- 
gnuM.  These  included  other  emergency 
needs,  a  furniture  program,  a  youth  acUvl- 
ticB  group,  regular  church  upkeep  and  ex- 
paiwiirr  aiad  pragiams  outside  the  agency. 
Most  agwMif  had  cut  back  on  more  than 
one  other  pragram— the  median  number  was 
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generated  inereaaed  support  for  their  pro- 
gnms.  the  predominant  feeling  expressed  in 
the  agencies'  commenU  was  frustration  at 
being  unable  to  deal  with  the  amount  of 
need  that  they  saw.  In  general,  the  agencies 
atlll  saw  a  large  gap  between  the  needs  of 
the  people  they  served  and  the  resources 
available  to  fill  those  needs. 


ALEXANDER  MARIASIN 


When  asked  what  had  happened  to  the 
other  programs  affected,  nearly  half  of  the 
agencies  with  affected  programs  (44.4  per- 
cent) reported  that  the  other  programs 
could  no  longer  serve  as  many  people  as 
before  (see  Table  vni).  The  same  number 
nkl  that  the  staff  had  leas  time  to  devote  to 
the  other  programs  because  of  Increases  in 
the  number  of  meals  or  food  baskets  provid- 
ed. Of  the  three  agencies  which  reported 
other  effects  on  non-food  programs,  one 
said  that  the  affected  programs  were  gener- 
ally neglected,  one  said  that  funds  had  been 
transferred  from  outside  the  agency,  and 
the  third  reported  that  the  other  programs 
had  to  raise  their  own  funds. 

Although  relaUvely  few  agencies  reported 
actually  transferring  resources  away  from 
other  agency  programs,  it  was  dear  from 
the  agencies'  comments  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  emergency  food  i»ograms 
was  having  an  adverse  Impact  on  their  other 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  resulU  report- 
ed above,  five  agencies  reported  that  leas 
staff  time  was  being  spent  on  programs 
other  than  emergency  food  services.  Three 
agencies  noted  generaUy  that  the  provision 
of  other  services  was  being  limited  or  slowed 
down.  Two  agencies  reported  that  because 
they  now  had  to  spend  more  time  providing 
basic  needs  (like  food  and  shelter)  other, 
leas  pressing,  needs  (like  Job  counseling) 
were  suffering.  One  sgency  mentioned  spe- 
cifically that  it  had  rediiced  follow-up  serv- 
ices; another  agency  had  limited  initial 
interviews  to  five  minutes;  and  another 
agency  reported  that  it  was  no  longer  able 
to  provide  services  for  community  youth  de- 
velopment. 

In  addition  to  draining  staff  time  and  re- 
sources away  from  other  programs,  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  people  coming  for  meals 
or  food  baskets  also  increased  the  demand 
for  theae  other  services.  Ten  sgencies  re- 
ptNled  that  people  were  now  more  aware  of 
other  programs  offered  by  the  sgency.  Two 
agencies  cited  an  increased  need  for  emer- 
gency clothing,  one  agency  had  seen  in- 
creased need  for  family  counseling,  and  an- 
other agency  reported  increases  in  the  need 
for  crisis  intervention,  emergency  housing, 
and  care  for  abuaed  and  neglected  children. 
More  family  support  services  were  requested 
from  one  agency  and  another  had  seen  an 
increase  in  the  need  for  sssistance  in  paying 
utility  billa. 

Although  some  agencies  seemed  pleased 
%wmt  the  increased  numbers  of  people  had 


Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  today 
about  the  tragic  fate  of  Alexander 
Mr»H— in  who  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  during  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1»78.  Alexander,  a  <»mpas- 
sionate  and  gentle  man,  has  waged  a 
tireless  struggle  to  be  granted  his  <»n- 
stitutional  right  to  emigrate.  Like  so 
inany  other  Soviet  Jews,  he  has  des- 
perately adhered  to  his  deep  rooted 
desire  to  return  to  his  cultural  home- 
land. IsraeL  His  plea  to  the  Soviet 
Government  is  a  legitimate  one.  and 
yet  he  has  encountered  incredible  ob- 
stacles—obstacles which  are  difficult 
for  free  people  to  understand. 

In  1971.  Alexander  Mariasin's  older 
daughter.  RiU  lorsh.  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  with  her  husband 
and  son.  Within  the  year,  Alexander 
was  dismissed  from  his  Job  as  director 
of  a  Riga  manufacturing  plant  with 
the  explanaUon  that  he  had  faUed  to 
raise  his  daughter  properly  by  not  in- 
stilling her  with  the  proper  Soviet  doc- 
trine. He  was  able  to  work  at  odd  Jobs 
untU  1974,  when  he.  his  wife,  and 
younger  daughter  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  Join  Rita  and  her  family  in 
Israel.  When  this  fact  became  known. 
Alexander  was  dismissed  from  his 
work  and  has  been  unemployed  ever 
since.  His  daughter.  Faina.  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  of  Riga 
midway  through  her  fourth  year  of 

study.  ^    _, 

The  Mariasins  have  received  repeat- 
ed refusals.  They  have  sent  numerous 
petitions  to  Soviet  officials,  and  in 
May  1979  they  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  their  5  years  of  deten- 
tion and  unemployment  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  February  1980,  their  home  was 
searched  and  Alexander  and  his 
daughter  were  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. He  reports  that  during  the  inter- 
rogation the  Inspector  in  charge  said: 
"The  policy  of  our  Government  has 
changed  •  •  •  the  time  of  Uberalism  is 
gone.  We  have  plenty  of  tanks  and  a 
large  army  and  they  can  be  used  not 
only  in  Afghanistan."  Paina  was  told 
that.  "The  Cold  War  is  back  now.  In 
the  past  we  allowed  you  to  leave  under 
the  guise  of  reunification  of  families 
to  please  the  Americans,  but  now  this 
has  ended.  I  have  been  working  in  the 
sectirity  organs  for  many  years  and  I 
remember  the  time  when  people  were 
killed  without  a  charge  and  without  a 
trial." 

The    Soviet    Government's   blatant 
disregard  for  this  family's  fundamen- 


tal freedoms  is  illustrative  of  the  indi- 
vidual, cultural,  and  religious  repres- 
sion that  the  Soviet  regime  imposes 
systematically  on  many  of  its  dtiaens. 
So  long  as  men  and  wcmen  are  oi>- 
presaed  in  other  lands,  we.  as  a  tree  so- 
ciety, have  a  respcmsibility  to  speak 
out  (m  their  behalf.  The  principles  of 
individuality  and  self-dignity  are 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  humanity,  and 
our  consciences  cannot  rest  until  all 
men's  basic  human  rights  are  recog- 
nised. We  must  let  those  who  are  op- 
pressed know  that  we  care  and  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  struggle. 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  me  to  recognize 
today  the  outstanding  contributions 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  During  the  Great 
Depression,  the  CCC  provided  our 
Nation  with  invaluable  services  whUe 
affording  the  youth  of  America  the 
opportunity  to  learn  new  skills  and 
take  pride  in  a  unique  contribution  to 
their  country.  I  think  this  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  Senate  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  50th  birthday  of  this 
widely  resp«:ted  organization.  Today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  first  day 
CCC  enrollees  reported  for  work  in  my 
State  of  Arizona.  ..jCT' 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  in  1933. 
17  days  after  his  inauguration.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  proposed  the  creation 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to 
help  mitigate  the  dilemma  of  high  un- 
employment in  the  United  SUtes.  At 
that  time,  the  Great  Depression  had 
left  between  12  and  15  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work— the  CCC  put  W)- 
proximately  4  million  back  to  work. 

I  think  we  have  all  seen  the  many 
benefits  from  the  CCC  during  our  life- 
times. As  you  may  remember,  the  CCC 
was  designed  to  employ  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  25  to  carry 
out  a  variety  of  tasks  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior.  Under  the  program, 
participants  were  placed  in  the  super- 
vision of  an  experienced  foreman  and 
trained  to  use  tools  and  machinery  for 
the  type  of  work  they  would  be  en- 
gaged in.  The  CCC  gave  these  young 
men  many  new  skills,  food,  housing, 
and  compensation  of  $30  per  week,  of 
which  $25  was  sent  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies. The  total  cost  of  the  program 
from  1933  to  1942  was  $2.97  biUion— a 
modest  stun  when  compared  to  the 
many  fine  projects  undertaken  and 
completed  by  the  CCC. 

In  my  SUte  of  Arizona  alone.  CCC 
employed  a  total  of  52.850  youth 
during  its  9-year  existence.  Fifty 
camps  were  established  indudinr-  2 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  camps;  1  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments  camp:  1 


county  pafk  camp;  1  metropolitan  area 
camp;  1  iPlsh  and  WMMt  Senrtoe 
camp;  15  Soil  Conaenratlon  Servioe 
camps;  4  division  of  graabif  camps;  18 
division  ol  forest  camps;  and  4  State 
park  camfw.  Beyond  this,  the  CCC 
helped  broaden  the  number  of  ncxtMr 
tion  faciliUes  by  omatrticting  hiking 
and  brldld  trails,  lookout  points,  and 
many  playgrounds  througlMmt  Arizo- 
na. TogetHer,  the  CCC  added  an  esti- 
mated $58.5  million  to  the  State's 
economy  In  Just  9  jrears— a  alzalrie 
figure  at  that  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Prssidmt.  the  preemoe  and 
good  wiU  of  the  CCC  continues  in  the 
United  States  today  with  over  2  mil- 
lion of  the  original  4  mflUoo  partici- 
pants stiU  living.  In  1977  the  National 
Association  of  the  Civilian  OonserTa- 
tion  Corps  was  founded.  Its  members 
included  ihany  of  the  original  CCC 
employees,  their  immwliatf  families, 
and  was  open  to  anyoDe  who  served  in 
the  Youth  Conservatloo  Corps  or  the 
Young  Acttilt  Conservatkm  Corps-  At 
present,  the  NACCC  has  a  total  mem- 
bership of  11.000  in  73  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  significance  of 
the  CCC's  continued  work  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country.  In  Ari- 
zona, chapter  44  was  founded  in  1980 
by  John  C.  Irish,  the  grandson  of  an 
original  foreman.  The  distinguished 
Governor  of  Arizona.  Bruce  Babbitt, 
has  become  involved  with  chapter  44 
by  designating  April  as  a  month  of 
tribute  to  the  CCCs  50th  anniversary. 

I  believe  the  CCC  is  a  strong  symbol 
of  the  ambition  and  pride  that  can  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
youth  and  a  Clear  indication  of  the  im- 
portant accomplishments  that  can  be 
accrued  to  our  Nation  when  talents 
are  combined  with  a  productive  and 
energetic  organization. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  a  subject,  related  to 
the  previoas  remarks  that  I  made,  and 
that  is  to  address  the  question  about 
Central  America. 

Central  Ameri(»  cannot  become  an- 
other lost  war  like  Vietnam  and  we 
must  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  blackmail 
that  is  takfeig  place. 

On  April  27,  the  Presldmt  addressed 
the  Joint  session,  and  I  think  that  he 
gave  an  outstanding  address,  laid  out 
what  the  problem  was.  and  many 
people  thought  that  his  message  was 
too  tough,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  at 
all. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
"Face  the  Nation"  report  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Arizona  this 
Sunday  and  I  thought  that  he  certain- 
ly laid  out  the  problem  very  well  and. 
as  he  always  does,  it  was  very  easily 
imderstoixl  and  very  clear  and  he 
made  it  «ery  clear  that  we  should 


never  tell  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
and  oUier  Communist  terrorists  what 
we  wlU  not  do  in  revonse. 

But  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
America's  vital  interests  are  at  stake  in 
the  Caribbean  crisis.  If  the  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries  are  allowed  to  pre- 
vaU  in  El  Salvador.  Mexico  will  be 
thdr  next  target. 

The  potential  problems  which  would 
accompany  an  influx  into  the  United 
States  of  refugees  from  Mexico  fleeing 
revolution  are  alone  enough  to  satisfy 
the  President's  concern  over  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

Mr.  President.  Just  this  lunch  hour  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  briefed  by 
Ambassador-at-Large  Eugene  Douglas, 
the  UJB.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fidrs.  and  he  spelled  out  to  many  of  us 
the  potential  refugee  problem  from 
the  countries  in  Central  America.  If 
we  go  by  the  averages  of  what  tias 
happened  to  other  countries  that  have 
gone  Communist  at  10  percent,  from 
Costa  Rica  we  would  expect  240.000 
refugees;  from  El  Salvador  470.000  ref- 
ugees; from  Guatemala  750.000  refu- 
gees; from  Honduras  410.000  refugees; 
from  Nicaragua  260.000  refugees;  from 
Panama  200,000  refugees;  for  a  total  of 
2.300.000  refugees  from  those  coun- 
tries if  they  are  allowed  to  go  Commu- 
nist, and  if  we  add  Mexico  to  that, 
which  is  another  70  million  people,  we 
can  add  another  7  million.  So  we  are 
talking  about  nearly  10  million  people. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  human  disrup- 
tion to  those  lives  is  enormous,  and  I 
think  for  us  to  sit  by  idly  we  simply 
cannot  do  so  and  the  cost  in  terms  of 
Just  what  is  fair  to  our  fellow  human 
beings  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point should  tell  us  we  must  do  at 
leut  as  much  if  not  more  than  what 
the  President  called  for  us  to  do  in 
order  to  assure  that  we  have  a  victory 
in  Central  America  and  maintain  good 
relations  with  those  countries  and  see 
that  the  Communists  are  not  success- 
ful in  communizing  Central  America 
and  then  Mexico. 

There  are  four  main  points  that  the 
President  made: 

The  Soviets  are  using  Cuba  as  a  mili- 
tiu7base; 

Soviet  leaders  have  made  several 
threats  to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  region; 

If  any  further  countries  in  the 
region,  such  as  El  Salvador,  should  fall 
to  the  Soviet-Cuban  supported  Marx- 
ist guerrillas,  grave  damage  to  the  U.S. 
national  security  interests  would 
result; 

The  UJ3.  response  to  the  crisis  rules 
out  the  development  of  American 
combat  troops,  and  the  increased  aid  is 

StiU  minim a1. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  stakes  for  American  na- 
tional seciirity  are  as  high  as  I  think 
they  are  and  as  the  President  stated 
that  they  are,  then  I  think  the  United 
States  should  not  say  what  we  would 


not  do  but  we  must  be  willing  to  send 
whatever  eoonmnic  and  security  asdst- 
ance  which  may  be  required  to  defeat 
the  Communists. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
military  threat  to  the  entire  region  is 
much  greater  than  any  of  us  thus  far. 
even  the  President,  has  been  willing  to 
aclcnowledge. 

The  Soviet  threat  from  Cuba  is 
much  greater  than  it  was  in  1962.  In 
fact,  indeed  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Jones, 
testified  in  BCarch  1982  that  the  Sovi- 
ets "are  now  the  dominant  military 
power  in  the  Caribbean  by  a  wide, 
wide  margin."  Thus  the  Soviets  are 
dominant  in  America's  own  frontyaid. 

Freedom,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
Americas  is  in  grave  periL  American 
democracy  and  liberty  are  in  Jeopardy. 
Bolstering  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
Christianity  now  pitted  in  mortal 
combat  with  godless  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries in  Central  America  is  urgent- 
ly required.  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  probably  not  yet  made 
their  best  case  for  countering  revolu- 
tion in  Central  America. 

The  Soviet  Union.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  has  imposed  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  upon  Fidel  Castro's  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Cuba. 

Under  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  once 
any  Communist  regime  seizes  power,  it 
will  be  maintained  and  supported  in 
power  by  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  as  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

Yet.  Soviet  imperialist  intrusion  as  a 
permanent  source  of  conflict  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  (»ntrary  to  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American 
foreign  policy— the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Moreover,  my  congressional  reaffir- 
mation in  1982  of  the  1962  congres- 
sional resolution  on  Cuba  is  also  con- 
tradicted by  Soviet  and  Cuban  mili- 
tary intrusion  into  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America. 

The  Ssmoms  amendment,  identical  to 
the  1962  Cuba  resolution,  passed  by 
overwhelming  congressional  majorities 
and  both  are  the  law  of  the  land  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America. 
They  state  that:  the  United  States  will 
oppose  Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and 
aggression  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  United  States  will 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
military  base  in  Cuba,  by  force  if  nec- 
essary. 

Yet,  President  Reagan  has  explicitly 
ruled  out  the  use  of  Ameri<»n  troops 
in  Central  America.  At  the  same  time, 
he  stated  that  vital  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests  are  at  stake  in  Central 
America.  If  vital  American  interests 
are  threatened  by  Soviet  aggression  in 
Central  America,  which  is  the  case, 
then  we  should  not  ever  say  what  it  is 
we  would  not  do  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

President  Reagan's  position  is  not 
consistent  with  the  law  of  the  land  on 
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UJB.  policy  towmrd  Cub*  and  Oenti^ 
America.  As  a  matter  of  law  and  food 
poUcy.  the  United  States  cannot  ez- 
pUettly  rule  out  the  use  of  fence  in  up- 
hokttnc  the  If  onroe  Doctrine,  and  op- 
pocinc  SovietOiban  aubversion  and 
■liiflnn  Moreover,  why  should  our 
enemies  be  allowed  the  certainty  U»at 
we  wOl  not  use  f  <»ce  to  oppose  their 
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Ptcsklait  Reacan  also  mentioned  in 
i«oent  speeches  the  1963  Cuban  mls- 
sOe  ertais.  and  Soviet  military  activity 
in  Cuba.  But  in  May  IMS.  he  and 
three  other  top  Reagan  administration 
officials  explicitly  stated  that  the  So- 
viets had  violated  the  1M2  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev    acreemoit    ending    the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, the  Sovleta  were  required  to 
halt  the  further  introduction  of  offen- 
sive weapons  such  as  nuclear  missiles, 
light  bombers,  and  troops  into  Cuba. 
But  the  Soviets  have  deployed  inter- 
continental   bear    bombers,    fighter- 
bombers-both  of  which  can  deUver 
nuclear  weapons— nuclear  miasile-car- 
rying  submarines,  and  a  nuclear  weap- 
ofw  storage  f acOity  to  Cuba.  The  Sovi- 
ets even  have  a  ctnnbat  brigade  in 
Cuba  whose  mission  includes  guarding 
nuclear  warheads.  Given  the  acknowl- 
edged  fact  that  the   United  States 
cannot  rule  out  the  presence  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  Cuba.  aU  the  indicaUons 
that  they  are  already  secretly  there 
are  persuasive.  And  there  also  are  re- 
pents of  a  Soviet  biological  warfare 
storage  and  training  facility  in  Cuba. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  President's 
May  1982  accusation  of  Soviet  viola- 
Uon  of  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  is  well  founded. 

Soviet  leaders  have  engaged  in  four 
threats  to  openly  deploy  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Cuba.  The  late  Soviet  President 
Breshnev  himself  made  such  a  threat 
last  year,  and  since  then  three  other 
top  level  Soviet  spokesmen  have 
threatened  to  openly  deploy  nuclear 
weapons  in  Cuba. 

It  is  significant  that  these  Soviet  nu- 
clear blackmail  threate  came  after 
President  Reagan's  accusation  of 
Soviet  violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement.  In  fact,  the  timing 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail 
threats  makes  them  all  the  more  pro- 
vocative, because  they  flew  in  the  face 
of  the  President's  accusation  of  proba- 
ble Soviet  covert  deployment  of  nucle- 
ar weap<ms  in  Cuba. 

It  is  ^i*"  significant  that  President 
Reagan's  reomt  references  to  the  1962 
Cuban  mlssOe  crisis  and  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary acttvtty  in  Cuba  did  not  include  a 
restatement  of  the  facto  regarding  his 
•ocusaticm  of  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 

Hence  it  is  possible  to  perceive  that 
the  United  States  has  so  far  knuckled 
under  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail 
threats,  and  is  now  afraid  to  even  men- 
tion either  the  Soviet  strategic  deliv- 
ery vehicles  in  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  vio- 


Imtlon  of  the  very  agreement  which 
toought  the  world  bade  from  the  brink 
of  the  worst  nuclear  crisis  in  history. 

Against  this  bai^ground.  the  United 
States  has  also  ruled  out  the  use  of 
force  in  Central  America,  at  the  very 
time  that  force  is  mandated  by  law. 
and  our  vital  national  security  inter- 
esto  are  threatened.  Thus  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  paralysed  by  Soviet 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  is  unable  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  thwart  revolution 
in  Central  America  out  of  fear  of 
Soviet  nuclear  blackmail. 

Now  we  can  see  the  true  purpose  of 
Soviet  strategic  superiority— to  check- 
mate the  UJB.  military  capability  at  aU 
levels  thereby  paralysing  America 
until  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Marxist  revolution  even  in  o»ir  hemi- 
sphere. Even  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  showing  signs  that  aU  it  is  capa- 
ble of  is  appeasement  and  half-meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
vote  count  looks  very  good  and  that 
the  President  will  get  the  deployment 
and  the  moving  forward  on  this  very 
vital  weapons  system.  I  think  it  is  re- 
lated. ,      ^. 

I  think  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  our  strategic  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  and  what  our  policies 
are  going  to  be  in  Central  America. 
There  is  no  question  in  this  Senator's 
mind  that  the  United  SUtes  is  going 
to  be  put  to  the  test  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  very  clear  that  the  Soviete 
and  their  surrogates,  the  Cuban  Com- 
munists. Nicaraguan  Communists. 
PLC  troops,  and  the  Libyan-supported 
troops  in  Nicaragua  who  are  support- 
ing Salvadoran  insurgents,  that  these 
people  are  going  to  stay  in  there  until 
we  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are 
going  to  gxiarantee  their  failure.  I 
think  the  sooner  and  the  stronger  that 
the  United  States  comes  to  the  facing 
up  to  this  challenge,  the  safer  this 
world  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkoro  at 
this  point  some  additional  printed  ma- 
terial and  supporting  evidence  of  the 
PLO.  Libyan,  and  East  Germany  sup- 
ported activities  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
Central  America  In  general,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  sup- 
port in  Central  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 


lead  the  Soviet  Union  into  a  serious  ralscal- 


[From  the  Washincton  Times.  May  30. 
1983] 


The  Sovixt  Beab  vm  Om  HmuPHiRK 
The  remaining  months  of  1983  will  be  a 
time  of  increased  danger  for  our  country 
and  the  Wert.  In  Central  America,  ao  near 
our  homeland,  proxy  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  engaged  in 
military  confrontation— fighting  wan.  And 
the  many  actions  of  U.S.  congreasional  com- 
mittee hampertaig  the  success  of  our  proxies 
fighting  In  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  may 


Soviet  mlscaleulatioo  Is  already  in  the  air. 
for  Moscow  spokesmMi  have  puUidy  threat- 
ened to  tetum  nuclear  missiles  to  tlw  New 
World  If  the  United  States  steps  up  Western 
Europe's  nuclear  dcfenaes  s  threat  Presi- 
dent Reacan  has  called  "blackmail." 

The  Soviet  temptatioo  to  return  mlssUes 
to  this  hemisphere  must  be  strong,  and  for 
reasons  other  than  blackmailing  us  over  the 
new  misBUes  we  have  promised  our  allies  in 
Europe.  The  Kremlin  obviously  has  gauged 
each  step  as  the  VA.  Uberal  left  has  misled 
our  nation  into  abandoning  defense  posi- 
tions over  the  world.  Moscow  inevitably  re- 
ceived a  seducUve  signal  when  the  United 
States  in  the  late  1970s  actually  relin- 
quished one  of  the  great  strategic  asseU  of 
the  world:  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  understand  how  U.&  weakness  in  Cen- 
tral America  entices  the  Soviets,  we  should 
note  that  older  nations  that  have  dealt  with 
Russia  for  centuries  characterise  it  as  the 
"Bear,"  and  that  a  bear  stakes  out  his 
prowling  range  in  a  special  way. 

Furthermore,  Americans  now  muddled  In 
their  understanding  by  nudear-freese  non- 
sense need  to  get  clear  in  their  minds  what 
nuclear  weapons  mean  to  the  Bear. 

A  recent  comment  by  Columbia  Universi- 
ty's Prof.  Seweryn  Bialer  Is  helpful.  "The 
Soviet  Union  depends  on  its  nuclear  arsenal 
not  only  to  protect  itself  and  to  threaten 
others,  but  for  Ite  very  sUtus  as  a  superpow- 
er," he  says.  "Without  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  a  superpower." 

Those  weapons,  he  says,  "arc  the  overrid- 
ing poUtlcal  and  psychological  factor  in 
Soviet-American  relaUons  today"— as  the 
Soviet  Union  with  its  "unsatisfied  hunger 
for  global  influence"  is  still  In  "the  ascend- 
ing stage  of  its  international  ambitions." 

The  wild  bear  marks  the  feeding  grounds 
he  claims  with  deep  scratches  on  tree 
trunks,  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach.  As  he 
grows  and  greedUy  increases  his  range,  he 
may  take  over  the  territory  of  neighbors  by 
reaching  higher  and  scratching  deeper  on 
their  trees.  ^      ^^,  ^ 

For  the  Soviet  Bear,  the  number,  kUoton 
power,  reach  and  geographic  position  of  nu- 
clear weapons  are  its  status-scratches  on 
trees  ever  farther  afield. 

The  Russian  Bear  has  prowled  far  leaving 
nuclear  clawmarks.  symbols  of  his  aggres- 
sive hunger  and  growing  strength.  The  Sovi- 
ets challenge  us  from  the  east  with  ICBMs 
In  an  uneasy  face-off.  Moscow  put  over- 
whelmingly conventional  military  threat 
close  to  Western  Europe  and  when  the 
United  SUtes  provided  lU  allies  there  with 
IRBMs  for  deterrence,  the  Bear  answered 
with  its  SS-20  IRBMs.  Then  it  cUwed 
deeper  and  higher  by  giving  each  8S-20 
three  nuclear  warheads,  enabling  each  to 
kill  three  European  cities  with  a  single 
launch.  ,     , 

Today  the  SovieU  are  moving  their  claw- 
marks  toward  China,  with  more  and  more 
SS-20S.  They  have  a  strong  forward  naval 
base  at  Vietnam's  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  scene  of 
the  scrambling  U.S.  withdrawal  thus  they 
can  at  will  bracket  China,  the  third  of  their 
three  important  adversaries,  with  nuclear 
missiles. 

But  what  if  the  notorious  disinclination  of 
our  Congress  to  defend  Central  America 
tempta  the  Bear  to  move  in  to  the  New 
World  with  its  nuclear  clawmarks.  getting 
as  a  bonus  a  nuclear  drop  on  us  from  the 
south?  Moving  Soviet  nukes  full-time  into 
that  area  would  automatically  make  Russia 
the  firrt  power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


since  it  would  signal  the  ultiawte  VA.  aban- 
doiUBcnt  of  strategic  assets  there. 

We  can  f  otasee  the  effect  on  lAtln  Amer- 
ica from  an  laeklent  that  oeenned  this  year. 
Upon  leaniii«  that  a  BrooklngB  Instttatioa 
study  mentkmed  the  Soviet's  ICBM  eapataa- 
Ity  to  bit  Biasil.  the  Biaidllsn  press  went 
into  a  panic  of  screaming  heaitlinw  for  days. 
CtdumnlsU  dsmored  that  siaos  both  Rus- 
sian and  U.6.-baaed  nudsar  missiles  can 
reach  BrasO.:  and  the  United  States  would 
never  fire  ttem  but  Moscow  might.  Bnudl 
should  slide  Over  to  the  Soviet  eanp.  Cven 
BrasU's  Foreign  Office,  the  sophisticated 
Itamaraty.  debated  this. 

This  year"!  heightened  danger  Is  that 
Moscow  may  see  present  U.8.  eongresslonsl 
refusal  to  siWort  our  proxy  defenders  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  as  a  signal 
Moscow  can  put  iU  nulces  Into  surrogate 
hands  In  the  New  World-«nd  watch  aU 
Latin  America  slide,  willingly  or  not.  Into 
ttieir  sphere. 

Moscow  tills  year  has  threatened  us  with 
a  "surprise."  Remember  the  discanled  U.S. 
"racetrack"  basing  mode  to  hide  our  MX 
missiles,  a  plan  to  shuttle  our  ICBMs 
around  miles  of  track  to  dodge  Soviet  tar- 
geting? If  U£.  default  in  Central  America 
does  prove  an  overwlielming  temptation  to 
the  Soviets,  they  have  the  malrings  of  a 
huge  sea-air  Intemattonal  "racetrack"  that 
would  be  a  military  wonder  of  the  world. 

Moscow  is  giving  Cuba  TU-9B  aircraft  that 
have  a  5.106-mUe  operating  radius.  From 
inside  our  early-warning  defense  arc.  these 
can  deliver  dty-lLllllng  Kangaroo  nuclear 
missiles.  Cubk  will  soon  get  four  new  Soviet 
submarines,  giving  Castro  a  total  of  six  In 
commission. 

Ttie  Cubans  can  load  the  49-foot  Kanga- 
roos easily  Into  their  subs  and  send  them 
sneaking  aroimd  among  Cuba.  Orenada, 
Nicaragua  and  even  Guyana.  In  all  four 
countries.  TO-95s  can  land  now.  or  soon,  at 
airstrips  mllftarized  by  Cubans.  From  port 
to  sub.  by  sub  to  other  ports,  from  porU  to 
airstrips,  by  air  to  other  airstrips,  from  alr- 
sUips  back  to  ports  and  into  subs,  the 
Soviet/Cubaa  axis— totally  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  military— can  "racetradc"  the 
Kangaroos  among  Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Ore- 
nada and  Ouyana  day  in  and  day  out. 

And  thus  the  Bear  will  make  deadly  new 
deep  scratches,  staking  out  a  wliole  new 
hemisphere,  if  the  United  SUtes  allows  it. 

Alxkt  on  WASHneroir:  Rnssua  Bbm's 

NUCLXAB  CLAWMASKS 

Washihgtom,  D.C— The  coming  months 
of  1983  will  be  a  time  of  unprecedented 
danger  In  the  New  World.  Latin  Americans 
now  fighting  against  the  well-equipped 
proxy  armies  of  the  Soviet/Cuban  axis  will 
face  new  hasards  as  the  UJB.  Congress  fid- 
dles to  let  Central  America  bum. 

But  most  #t  hazard  will  lie  the  peoirie  of 
the  United  States.  At  rIA  is  the  remaining 
relative  safety  from  nuclear  attack  of  the 
population  of  our  tumteland.  The  status  of 
the  UJB.  as  a  world  power  and  defender  of 
the  Free  World  is  also  at  stake. 

The  danger  will  be  greatest  between  now 
and  the  fall,  say  October.  The  American 
people  are  not  threatened  with  "another 
Vietnam"  to  the  south  of  us.  Nor  necessarily 
with  "another  Pearl  Harbor."  although  one 
Is  distinctly  possible.  What  threatens  our 
population  is  a  1983  version  of  the  1982 
Cul)an/Soviet  nuclear  missile  crisis. 

But  this  time,  XSS.  world  power  has  been 
relinquished  country  by  country  In  region 
after  region.  And  that  of  the  Soviets,  sym- 
bolically and  In  cold  fact,  has  grown. 


In  this  decade,  a  UA-8oviet  confrontation 
over  nuclear  missiles  near  our  shores  cannot 
be  overcome  with  a  simple  naval  blockade  of 
one  Idand  and  a  secret  deal  between  our 
President  snd  the  Soviet  man  at  the  top. 
First  of  sll.  the  SovleU  have  laid  ground- 
work for  giving  their  missiles  to  more  than 
one  I«tin  American  surrogate.  And  Ite  chief 
stunt  double.  Cuba,  now  has  at  least  one 
mUltsty  alrbaae  and  one  submarine  pen  so 
"hardened"  that  it  would  take  a  nuclear 
bairage  to  knock  out  either. 

This  Is  not  all  by  far.  The  Soviet/Cuban 
axis  now  manipulates  three  other  New 
World  countries  where  new  airstrips  are  ca- 
palde  of  handling  the  big  Soviet  TU-95 
bombers.  And  Castro  will  soon  have  a  six- 
submarine  fleet  These  subs  can  deliver  un- 
detected to  Cuba.  Grenada  or  Nicaragua— or 
even  Guyana— Kangaroo  nudear-warhead 
mlsdleB  to  aim  the  TU-9Ss,  which  can  take 
them  B.100  miles  to  launch  against  ground 
targete  385  miles  farther. 

As  we  repmted  In  our  last  issue  <VoL  XIV, 
No.  9).  the  Kangaroos'  nudear  warheads  are 
fMty  times  more  devasUting  than  the  Hlro- 
shiBsa  bomb.  From  say  175  miles  out  to  sea. 
a  TU-95  can  launch  a  l.SOO-mile-an-hour 
Kangaroo  to  make  lava  of  a  UJ3.  dty  by  the 
time  our  only  home  defense,  our  Interceptor 
aircraft,  can  get  into  the  air.  It  takes  five 
minutes  for  the  interceptors  to  scramble- 
all  the  time  a  Kangaroo  fired  from  dose  off- 
shore would  need  to  reach  ite  target. 

THX  SHKU.  OAMX 

Soviet  TU-95S  are  already  a  familiar  sight 
in  New  World  skies,  and  Cubans  have  been 
trained  to  fly  them.  The  Soviet/Cuban  com- 
mand have  long  since  plotted  Caribbean  sea- 
bottom  trench  routes  linking  the  four  Sovi- 
etiaed  countries  there.  Along  those  trench- 
es. Cuban  or  Russian  submarines  can  shut- 
tle nuclear-missile  cargoe  undetected.  So  at 
any  of  the  four  surrogate  base  countries, 
TU-9SS  could  be  armed  with  sub-delivered 
Kangaroos  at  any  time.  Thus,  with  nukes 
inside  the  U.S.  early-wuning  arc,  the  Krem- 
lin can  play  a  shell-game  far  more  effective 
than  the  costly  "racetrack"  basing  once  con- 
sidered for  our  MXs. 

Every  U.8.  retreat  from  power  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  contributed  to  pennitting 
this  dilemma  to  develop.  Every  "giveaway" 
In  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America— the 
Panama  Canal.  Nicaragua,  Grenada  and 
even  little  Suriname— has  signaled  the 
Kremlin  that  it  could  safely  push  harder, 
pour  more  billions  in  arms  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can leftist  "liberators,"— aim  ambitiously 
farther  and  farther  into  the  New  World. 

An  awful  danger  that  now  hangs  over  us 
all  is  that  the  repeated  posturings  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  undercut  the  last  U.S. 
proxy  defenders  in  Central  America— those 
fighting  the  communists  in  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador— may  encourage  the  Kremlin  to 
make  a  terrible  miscalculation. 

In  this  century,  power  rivals  of  the  U.S. 
have  all  fatally  underertimated  what  the 
United  States  would  do  to  protect  itself  be- 
cause, before  each  acute  crisis,  the  voices 
most  loudly  heard  were  those  of  appeasers. 
This  was  true  before  World  War  n,  when 
the  VS.  draft  law  passed  our  Congress  by 
only  a  single  vote.  The  U.S.  was  misleading 
on  the  FSlklands/Malvinas  local  war.  Argen- 
tina's then-President  Leopoldo  Galtleri  has 
publicly  sUted  that  if  he  had  known  Wash- 
ington would  side  with  the  British.  Argenti- 
na would  not  have  invaded  the  disputed  is- 


In  the  present  Soviet  remote-control  inva- 
sion, we  already  luiow  that  our  Congress's 
refusal  to  back  up  our  proxy  defenders  in 


Central  America  has  encouraged  the  Soviete 
to  threat«i  to  return  nudear  missiles  to  the 
New  World.  This  Is  not  alarmism:  Ambassa- 
dor Jeane  Kiilcpatrick  and  President 
Reagan  have  both  referred  publicly  to  these 
threats.  SandinisU  Foreign  Minister  Daniel 
Ortega  has  said  Nicaragua's  government 
will  entertain  any  requert  from  Russia  to 
bsse  such  missQes  there.  He  later  seemed  to 
back  off.  but  backing  off  means  little  in 
Marxist-Leninism,  with  the  lie  a  major  in- 
strument of  policy. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Soviets,  on  the 
prod  worldwide,  will  take  an  inch  wherever 
they  can  get  it.  We  also  know  from  recent 
history  that  the  inch's  accessibility  is  taken 
as  assurance  they  may  grab  an  elL 

The  V&.  Congress's  ntmsupport  of  antl- 
communirt  forces  in  Central  America  is  so 
flagrant  and  so  notorious  that  it  may  well 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  a  dioy  leap:  the  full- 
time  basing  of  a  ring  of  nuclear  missiles  of 
Intermediate  range  throughout  its  four- 
nation  nascent  empire  in  the  New  World. 
The  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  permit  this. 

inicLXAB  iniwn.K8  as  rowsa  stmbols 

Writing  In  the  Washington  Port  on  May  8, 
Columbia  University's  Prof.  Seweryn  Bialer 
correctly  observes  that  to  the  Soviets,  nude- 
ar missUes  are  more  than  Jurt  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  "The  Soviet  Union  de- 
pends on  its  nuclear  arsenal  not  only  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  to  threaten  others,  but  for  ite 
very  status  as  a  great  power.  Without  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  a 
superpower.  .  .  .  Nudear  weapons  .  .  .  are 
the  overriding  political  and  psychological 
factor  in  Soviet-American  relations,  and  In 
today's  global  politics  generally." 

A  look  at  the  Soviet  use  and  deployment 
of  ite  nuclear  missiles  clearly  confirms  this. 
In  the  wUds,  the  bear  Is  noted  for  marking 
out  his  territory  by  reaching  as  high  as  he 
can  on  treetrunks  to  make  deep  scratch- 
marks  there.  In  ite  pursuit  of  expanded 
world  power,  the  Russian  Bear  appears  to 
be  using  nuclear  missiles  the  way  ite  model 
in  the  wild  uses  scratch-marks  on  trees, 
ranging  farther  so  long  as  no  bigger  bear 
claws  trees  higher. 

Consider  the  geonuclear  tableau:  the  U.S. 
is  the  top  power,  challenged  by  the  Soviets. 
They  have  matched  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  in  a  long-range 
East-Wert  rtrategic  face-off.  Western 
Europe  is  our  ally  next  in  line.  We  gave 
them  intermediate-range  missiles  (IRBMs) 
to  balance  overwhelming  conventional  mili- 
tary might  poised  on  their  eastern  borders. 
The  Bear  answered  with  the  deeper  scratch- 
marks  of  ite  IRBM  SS-ZOs,  made  horren- 
dous by  their  triple  nudear  warheads,  ena- 
bling each  Soviet  IRBM  to  wipe  out  three 
widely  separated  dties  at  once. 

Communist  China  is  the  Soviet's  third 
great  antagonist.  The  Bear  began  extending 
scratch-marks  in  ite  eastern  areas,  over 
againrt  the  border  of  China,  placing  SS-20b 
there.  Now  more  SS-20s  are  appearing  even 
closer  to  China.  The  Bear  menacingly  ad- 
vances the  frontiers  of  ite  deadliert  might. 
At  will,  it  can  place  IRBMs  in  Vietnam, 
menacing  China  from  both  directions. 

And  now,  VS.  congressional  signals  on 
Central  America  are  giving  the  Bear  a 
chance  to  threaten  us  from  the  south  as 
well  as  long-range  from  the  eart. 

Prof.  Bialer  writes,  as  have  others  in  other 
terms,  that  "the  Soviet  Union  has  an  unsat- 
isfied hunger  for  global  influence  [power]. 
.  .  .  And  "is  still  in  the  ascending  stage  of  ite 
international  ambitions."  while  the  U.S.  is 
in  a  "descending  stage."  Nevertheless,  the 
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U  Jt.  to  ttin  hen.  sUn  tbe  chief  otaUde  to 
Mttetoetfcn  of  the  Soviet  "humer"— which 
ia  Mtually  a  historic  Ruaten  hunger,  dii- 
conibie  ainoe  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  U.&.  Mf e  •croaa  oceans  from  the  Old 
WofM't  tunnoili  throuch  most  of  its  nation- 
al life,  to  (tttfleult  terrain  for  the  Bear  to  ap- 
pcoaeh.  and  while  the  UjB.  standi  Arm.  the 
great  tieasure  house  that  is  LaUn  America 
remaim  baftUnc  territory  for  the  SovieU  to 
claw-mark.  The  RussianB  tried  to  make  a 
deep  scratch  boaatinc  the  proJecUcm  of 
their  power  in  1961-lMa  when  they  put 
early-model  nuclear  missiles  Into  Cuba.  But 
the  American  ea^  showed  its  own  daws, 
although  it  then  bargained  our  own  missiles 
out  of  Turkey  and  elsewhere  In  return  for 
Russia's  withdrawal  of  missiles  from  Cuba. 
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But  see  how  times  have  changed  since 
196X  The  American  major  news  media,  lead- 
ing American  traditional  churches.  acUvlsU 
in  the  majority  poUtical  party  which  con- 
trols key  committees  In  Congress,  the  nucle- 
ar freew  crowd,  many  powerful  UJS.  diplo- 
msti  a  broad  congeries  of  Americans— in 
the  late  19T0b  began  to  signal  emphatkally 
that  they  wished  a  retreat  of  UA  power 
from  an  area  near  home:  Central  America. 
The  Panama  Canal  giveaway  by  Congress 
was  the  most  unequivocal  such  signal. 

Nicaragua  was  next  pushed  off  the  back 
of  the  MB.  droahky  to  the  Marxists:  El  Sal- 
vador was  dearly  marked  to  follow.  And 
now.  n&  congressional  committees  are 
trying  to  undercut  proxy  defenders  of  the 
Xi&.  in  Nicaragua  a  second  time,  and  to 
tangle  El  Salvador's  antkommunist  forces 
in  such  a  net  of  U3.  conditions  and  controls 
that  they  are  almost  bound  to  lose. 

What  must  the  Bear  think  of  this?  Will 
Moscow  respond  to  this  tempting  invitation 
only  for  the  limited  purpose  of  putting 
nukes  back  into  Latin  America  so  as  to  bar- 
gain to  take  them  out  again  at  the  price  of 
MS.  agreement  not  to  provide  Western 
Europe  with  the  promised  Pershing  lis  and 
cruise  missiles?  Or  will  not  the  Bear  see  this 
as  a  once-ln-arcentury  chance  to  carve  deep 
power-scratches  Into  Latin  America,  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  moving  in  to  stay  in  the 
Western  Hemiqphere  even  if  their  surro- 
gates dont  Are  another  shot. 

If  the  RussiaiH  put  nudear  missiles  of  any 
kind,  "five-minute"  or  other,  into  one  or 
more  New  World  countries  and  the  U.S.  tol- 
erates thto.  they  will  be  ruinous  bear- 
scratches  to  the  Americas.  Without  having 
to  fire  a  single  mlssUe.  the  Soviets  wiU  gain 
ascendancy  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
Mexican  and  Argentine  poUtical  structures 
will  fall  Into  step  with  little  resistance. 
Chile  and  Peru  will  resist,  but  go  along.  Bo- 
livia win  jump  onto  the  bandwagon.  Only 
the  MS.  can  provide  Venexuela  and  Colom- 
bia the  means  to  resist— and  what  means 
will  those  be?  A  few  score  MS.  military  advi- 
sors? 

Braiil.  the  gi^nt,  will  adapt,  but  in  its  own 
way.  For  the  symbolism  of  nuclear  weapons, 
today  scramliled  Into  unlntelllgibllity  by  our 
nudear-freeae  crowd,  is  ss  clear  to  the  New 
World  countries  that  once  helped  us  form  a 
continental  security  shield  as  It  is  In  the 

Kremlin.  

The  Hotline  of  Feb.  3. 1983  (Vol.  XTV.  No. 
9)  reported  an  incident  in  BrasU  that  illus- 
trates the  psychopolitical  potency  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  A  Brookings  Institution  report 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  had  Just  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  Russia  has  ICBMs 
that  can  hit  BraaU  (as  indeed  the  Soviets 
have  had  for  a  long  time).  The  U.S.  also  has 
missUes  that  could  reach  BrazU.  The  sensa- 


tionalist Brasillan  press  got  a  copy  of  this 
report  and  biased  headlines  about  it  for 
days.  Columnists  In  Braiil  clamored  that, 
since  the  173.  would  never  use  its  nukes  on 
Braiil  but  the  SorieU  might.  Brasil  should 
atj^rK*™*  the  West  and  sidle  up  to  the  more 
threatening  power. 

This  course  of  action  was  also  seriously 
debated  within  Itamaraty.  the  highly  pro- 
femlonal  Braaillan  foreign  service  that  is 
noted  wortdwlde  for  lU  skill  in  protecting  iU 
country's  Interest. 

Imagine  the  political  earthquake  In  Brazil 
if  one  of  the  TU-Ms  Moscow  is  to  give  Cuba 
were  discovered  sitting  loaded  with  a  Kan- 
garoo missile  on  one  of  the  many  mysteri- 
ous Cuba-built  backland  airstrips  in 
Guyana,  within  minutes  of  Brazilian  soil.  In 
no  time  the  Brazilian  sensational  press 
would  discover  that  the  Kangaroo  has  an 
MO-kiloton  warhead,  and  be  drawing  fires- 
torm circles  and  fallout  maps  centered  on 
BrazUia.  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo. 

If  present  U.S.  congressional  committee 
policies  on  Central  America  do  tempt  the 
Soviets  to  try  for  the  brass  ring  of  nuclear 
capability  in  Latin  America,  and  we  allow  it. 
our  adversaries  will  never  have  to  fire  a  nu- 
clear weapon  to  end  the  politico-economic 
system  we  have  buUt.  They  will  only  need  to 
whisper  to  the  big  debtor  countries- 
Mexico.  Argentina  and  BrazU— to  "use  the 
debt  weapon."  as  Moscow  whispered  to  the 
Arabs  in  1973  to  "use  the  oU  weapon" 
against  the  West  when  the  Israelis  crossed 
the  NUe  and  started  toward  Cairo.  The  sub- 
sequent oU  embargo  stopped  the  Israelis 
short  and  plimged  the  West's  economy  into 
a  morass  it  hasn't  yet  climbed  out  of.  Use  of 
the  'debt  weapon"— which  Mexico  for  one 
would  enjoy  using— would  bring  conse- 
quences stiU  unimaginable  to  most. 

THX  DDIOCBATIC  PAXTT  CBrrSR  SmS 

Voices  long  outshouted  among  the  vast 
majority  of  DemocraU.  the  party's  centrisU 
or  moderates,  have  been  quick  to  warn  that 
Reagan's  April  27  plea  for  bipartisanship  to 
meet  dangers  in  Central  America  was  also  a 
caution  to  their  party's  shrill  leftists  in  Con- 
gress. Ben  Wattenberg.  a  towering  leader 
among  the  moderates,  himself  warned  In  a 
Washington  Post  arUcle  that  the  Salvador- 
ean "quagmire"  about  which  the  Congress' 
Dodd-Bames-Boland-Studds-Solarz  group 
lias  shouted  so  much  may  well  prove  a  quag- 
mire for  the  Democratic  Party  only,  one  In 
which  it  can  sink  to  defeat  in  1984. 

Reagan  has  more  alarming  data  on  Cen- 
tral America  than  he  is  making  public.  He 
badly  needs  bipartisan  action  to  defend  that 
region  for  a  year  at  least.  If  he  does  not  get 
it.  he  holds  high  trumps  that  he  can  Indeed 
use  in  the  1984  campaign. 

But  Reagan  may  not  be  able  to  control 
the  timing  of  evenu  in  Central  America. 
The  Soviets  may  decide  that  the  next  six 
months,  whUe  the  Congress  is  stUl  polar- 
ized. wiU  give  them  their  best  chance  to 
make  a  bold  new  move  in  the  New  World. 
Moderate  DemocraU  in  Congress  wiU  get  a 
history-making  chance  to  send  Moscow  a 
signal  by  voting  for  fuU  aid  to  our  proxy 
fighters  in  Central  America  when  pending 
bUls  come  to  the  floor  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  Such  floor  actions  in  coming 
months  wUl  be  historic,  for  our  nation  and 
for  the  future  of  our  majority  poUtical 
party. 


JUIRA  Patuotica  Cdbama. 
(OnAM  PATaionc  Boass). 
Wosfciiifffoii,  O.C.,  JTay  10, 1993. 
HonombU  Memben  of  the   United  Statea 

Cotton— ■' 
The  organisations  that  make  up  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Cuban  ExUe.  grouped  together  in 
the  Cuban  Patriotic  Board,  and  other  enti- 
ties of  the  ExUe,  enjoy  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing you  to  express  and  request: 

(a)  That  we  are  grateful  to  you  because  of 
your  approval  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
August.  1983  (weU  Icnown  as  Symms  Amend- 
ment) which  picks  up  the  historic  tradition 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  solidarity  of 
this  great  nation,  that  had  already  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Joint  Resolution  of  1898  and 
1962;  and  we  request  its  implementation 
with  the  urgency  and  effectiveness  required 
by  the  present  circumstances,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
Americas  ss  weU  as  the  Uberation  of  Cuba. 

(b)  That  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  would  kindly  help  us  to  apply  and  en- 
force the  coveiuuits  and  treaties  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  signed  and  ratified,  and 
which  are  presently  in  force  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere, such  as  the  Treaty  of  Rio,  that  re- 
flects the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  order  to 
expel  from  the  Americas  an  extra-continen- 
tal power  (the  Soviet  Union),  that  has  en- 
slaved Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  threatens  El 
Salvador  and  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
and  imperils  peace  and  security  in  the 
Americas. 

(c)  That  the  so-called  "understanding"  be- 
tween the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  be  declared  unexisting  and 
void,  since  it  has  not  been  known  nor  ap- 
proved by  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  as  or- 
dered by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(d)  That  you  would  kindly  Impart  your  ap- 
proval to  the  legislation  that  wiU  create  and 
fund  "Radio  Marti." 

Yours  with  the  utmost  respect  and  consid- 
eration: 

Cuban  Patriotic  Board  and  other  organi- 
zations in  exile. 

Dr.  Maiiukl  AnTomo  oz  Varona, 

CTiatrpersoR, 
And  39  other  signatures. 

[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  SUte. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  25. 19831 

CoimuinsT,  PLO  ahb  Libtaii  Suwoar  roa 
Nicaragua  akd  thx  Salvadoeah  iHsuaonrrs 

Nicaragua's  Sandinistas  depend  primarily 
on  external  Communist  support  to  develop 
their  mUitary  and  to  provide  arms  and  com- 
munications support  to  the  Salvadoran  in- 
surgents. The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  main 
source  for  arms  while  the  1500-2000  Cuban 
miUtary  and  security  experts  are  the  most 
influential  foreign  advisors.  There  are  also 
security  speclalisU  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
East  Germany,  and  radical  Arab  sUtes  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  have  ties  with  the  radical 
Arab  camp.  Those  with  the  PLO  are  long- 
standing, predating  the  SandinisU  victory 
in  1979.  The  PLO  provides  help  in  the  avia- 
tion field,  but  has  little  miUtary  hardware 
or  money  to  offer  Nicaragua.  In  contrast. 
Libya  has  provided  significant  amounU  of 
economic  assistance,  arms,  ammunition,  air- 
craft and  other  mUltary  equipment  to  the 
Sandlnlstat  The  recent  weU-publicized  inci- 
dent hi  BrazU  where  Libyan  cargo  flighU 
ferrying  miUtary  equipment  imder  false  pre- 
tenses were  Uitercepted  by  Brazilian  au- 


thorities unfciacores  Nicancual  link  with 
QadhafL 

no 

Tbe  PLO  trained  several  SandinlsUs  in 
the  Middle  taat  in  the  cariy  TO's  and  tried 
to  make  at  least  one  anas  ddlvery  to  tbe 
RaniUnlstat  In  early  1»T9.  The  shipment— 
dlwulaed  as  medical  suppUea  like  the  cargo 
of  tbe  Ubyaa  aircraft  stopped  In  BraiD  four 
weeks  ago-«ras  intercepted  by  Moroccan 
authorities  and  never  arrived  in  Nicaragua. 

Within  tw«  weeks  of  taUng  power,  official 
SandinisU  obntacte  with  the  FLO  were  ea- 
tabllahed  through  a  minion  to  Bdnit  led  by 
the  brother  of  JunU  member  Sergio  Rami- 
rei.  In  mld-lfay  1980.  Just  as  Cananas  was 
approving  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
Nicaragua.  San^nistas  and  PU>  UN  repre- 
senUUves  si^Md  a  protoeOI  on  relattoos. 

The  FLO  opened  an  of fkse  In  Managua 
socm  after  tike  May  agreement  and  sent  ad- 
visors to  Nicaragua.  Arafat  visited  Managua 
In  July  1980  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  the  SandinisU  victory.  Both  he  and 
Fidel  Castro  were  honored  guesU  of  the 
Sandinistas  *nd  together  travdled  through- 
out Nicaragua.  A  military  cooperation 
agreement  with  the  FLO  was  reportedly 
simed  the  f (fllowing  month. 

Since  then,  the  PLO  has  had  about  3 
doeen  advisors  in  Nicaragua,  althou^  the 
number  has  fluctuated  ftom  time  to  Ume. 
Their  primary  roles  have  been  in  the  field 
of  aviation  to  train  SandinisU  pUots.  to 
maintain  aifcraft.  and  sometimes  to  pilot 
the  aircraft.  Some  of  the  FIO  advisors  are 
acUve  in  Nicaragua's  national  airline. 

PLO  technicians  have  apparently  tried  to 
make  operational  Nicaragua's  Somosa-vin- 
tage  radar  ^stem.  but  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  FLO  has  also  donated  a  Boeing 
707  commerelal  aircraft  to  the  Sandinistas 
This  aircraft  has  been  in  Tansanla  for 
almost  two  years,  since  the  Nicaraguans  ap- 
parently lad^  the  resources  to  transport  It 
to  Central  America. 

In  El  Salvador.  PLO  contacU  are  less  weU- 
documented.  but  the  FLO  reportedly 
trained  some  Salvadoran  guerrillas  in  Leba- 
non and  also  provided  some  arms.  Evidence 
of  sympathy  for  the  PLO  on  the  part  of  the 
Salvadoran  revolutionaries  em«ved  with 
the  November  1979  kidnapping  and  subse- 
quent murder  of  South  Africa's  Ambassador 
In  San  Salviflor  by  one  of  the  major  guerril- 
la groups,  the  FPL.  One  of  the  FTL's  origi- 
nal demand*  was  for  a  break  in  El  Salva- 
dor's relations  with  Israel  and  official  recog- 
nition of  the  PLO.  Arafat  furnished  some 
arms  to  the  guerrillas  as  a  result  of  Shafik 
Handal's  mld-1980  trip  throu^UMit  the  com- 
munist bloc  to  seek  aid  for  the  Salvadoran 
InsurgenU. 

Guerrilla  leader  Cayetano  Carpio  met 
with  Arafat  in  mld-1982  during  a  two-week 
long  visit  to  Beirut  Arafat  announced  in 
January  1982  that  he  bad  sent  guerrilla 
fighters  to  El  Salvador  although  we  ladi 
more  detaHqd  information. 
ubta 

SandinisU  and  Salvadoran  guerrilla  links 
with  the  LSiyans  have  resulted  In  signifi- 
cant amounU  of  arms  and  training,  and 
there  have  been  numerous  visita  of  Nicara- 
guan  leaders  to  Ubya.  In  May  1981.  Qadhafi 
provided  a  $l00  milUon  six-month  deposit  to 
the  Sandinfetas  which  has  since  been  re- 
newed. The  Nicaraguans  have  repeatedly 
asked— without  results— for  more  eo(momlc 
assistance  from  Qadhafi.  presumably  be- 
cause of  Libya's  poor  economic  situation. 

Qadhafi  has  concentrated  his  recent  ef- 
forte  on  providing  aims.  BraiO's  capture  of 


four  aircraft  carrying  Libyan  arms  to  Nica- 
ragua is  only  the  latest  of  a  series  of  Libyan 
shtpmenU  to  the  Sandinistas  The  Brazilian 
press  has  reported  that  aircraft  with  spares, 
five  tons  of  grenades.  missOes.  anti-aircraft 
guna.  radar,  ammunition,  and  spare  parts 
were  In  the  shipment. 

The  libyans  are  also  providing  miUtary 
training  for  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillas.  Salvadoran  guerrilla  leader 
Cayetano  Carpio  returned  from  Libya  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  second-in-com- 
mand in  M«"*g"»  last  month,  before  he, 
too.  died  violently. 

CUBA 

SandinisU  ties  to  the  Cubans  are  long- 
standing. Castro  provided  safe  haven  and 
support  to  Nicaraguan  leftists  for  almost  20 
years,  and  the  Sandinistas  are  Indebted  to 
him.  Castro  was  responsible  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  three  SandinisU  factions  In 
1978.  Just  as  he  Insisted  on  the  unification 
of  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla  groups  in  early 
1980  as  a  ctmditlon  for  stepping  up  ship- 
menU  of  artns  and  ammunition. 

The  Cubans  mwided  about  3000  teachers, 
miUtary  and  technical  personnel  within  six 
months  after  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power.  At  least  700  mUitary  officers  and 
Bandlniirtf  party  members  were  sent  to 
Cuba  for  training  by  early  1980.  The  Cuban 
presence  has  now  grown  to  about  6000  dvU- 
lans  and  between  1500  and  2000  miUtary 
and  security  personnel.  In  addition.  Cubans 
are  providing  mUitary  and  other  training  to 
mearaguans  In  Cuba.  JuUo  Diaz,  a  Cuban 
intelligence  operative  and  advisor  to  the 
««tM«w<«t*«  during  the  1979  war,  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Nicaragua. 

Several  himdred  Nicaraguan  miUtary  per- 
sonnd  are  probably  undergoing  miUtary 
training  in  Cuba  at  any  one  time.  Officer 
training  Is  provided  at  c:uban  miUtary  acad- 
emies, and  Cuba  provides  training  in  other 
diverse  fidds  such  as  tank  maintenance  and 
Intelligence. 

Cuban  advisors  are  present  with  every 
Ntearaguan  miUtary  unit.  The  SandinisU 
military,  with  36  new  instaUations  under 
construction  since  1979,  is  being  reorganized 
along  Cuban  lines.  InteUigence  indicates 
that  the  Cubans  have  a  command  structure 
which  paraUels  that  of  the  SandinisU  gen- 
eral staff  and  is  prepared  to  assume  its  func- 
tions in  an  emergency.  Defectors  say  that 
Cubans  advise  SandinisU  officers  on  tactics 
and  on  targets.  The  Cubans  are  particularly 
influmtial  within  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or which  has  adopted  Cuban-style  tech- 
niques of  Interrogation  and  surveillance.  At 
Salvadoran  guerrilla  headquarters  near  Ma- 
nagua. Cuban  officers  Join  SandinisU  com- 
manders and  Salvadoran  guerrilla  leaders  in 
providing  advice  to  the  guerrillas  in  the 
fidd  on  tactics,  targets,  and  communica- 
tions. 

sovht  umion  and  kast  OEUiAinr 

The  Soviet  role  in  Nicaragua  has  empha- 
sised supply  of  equipment  as  the  Soviets 
have  largely  chosen  for  Cubans  to  provide 
miUtary  advisory  and  training  personnel. 

In  March  1980,  SandinisU  Defense  Minis- 
ter Humberto  Ortega  made  the  first  of  his 
several  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
mUltary  assistance.  The  Soviets  have  since 
provided  over  $125  miUion  in  military  equip- 
ment for  the  Sandinistas.  These  deliveries 
include  between  45-50  T-54/55  tanks,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  howitzers,  GSP 
ferries,  SA-7  missUes,  transport  aircraft, 
and  anti-aircraft  guns.  Most  of  these  ship- 
ments have  been  made  through  third  coun- 
tries, although  the  Soviets  have  also  made 


deUveries  directly.  At  least  2S0  Soviet  per- 
sonnel are  now  in  Nicaragua. 

KASTCBUIAinr 

The  East  Germans  immediately  provided 
medical  suppUes  In  1979  and  sent  one  of 
their  moat  experienced  diplomaU  to  Nicara- 
gua to  head  their  mission  there.  Both  the 
Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Defense  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  visited  East  Germany  in  early 
1980  to  place  an  order  for  hundreds  of  East 
German  trucks,  at  least  400  of  which  went 
to  the  SandinisU  army. 

We  know  Uttle  about  the  activities  of  the 
approximately  30  East  Germans  in  Nicara- 
gua. Some  may  maintain  the  trucks  and 
others  apparently  provide  assistaftce  in  com- 
munications. Most  are  assigned  to  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  and  engaged  in  internal 
security  operations.  This  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  East  German  pattern  of  pro- 
viding security  training  to  developing  coun- 
tries. The  East  Germans  also  provide  the 
Sandinistas  with  police  and  security  train- 
ing in  East  Germany. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  (»nsent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  congressional  brief- 
ing pi4>er  and  talking  points  on  refu- 
gees and  potential  refugees  in  and 
from  Central  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CORORESSIORAL  BSIEFIIfC  PAPIK  AMD  TALKHIG 

Ponns  OR  RzFucEES  ard  Potkrtiai.  Refo- 

GEZS  IR  ARD  FBOM  CERTRAL  AKKRICA 

(Aml>assador-at-Large  H.  Eugene  Douglas, 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs) 

su(x:ested  talkirg  poirts  oorcesrirc  the 
rwgee  srroatior  ir  certral  america 

Our  poUcy  is  to  provide  funds  through 
international  organizations  such  as  UNHCR 
and  ICRC  for  assistance  and  protection  to 
refugees  in  the  region,  and  to  support  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  and  maintain 
the  asylum  tradition  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  UNHCR  is  the  principal  responsible 
international  organization  charged  with  as- 
sisting refugees,  although  the  ICRC  pro- 
vides protection  and  aid,  also  as  do  many 
international  private  voluntary  agencies. 

The  U.S.  supports  both  the  UNHCR  and 
ICRC  endeavors  in  the  region. 

We  estimate  that  in  FT  1984  the  UNHCR 
and  ICRC  wiU  spend  over  $44.0  milUon  in 
assisting  refugees  and  victims  of  civU  strife 
in  the  area. 

Accurate  sUtistics  on  the  number  of  refu- 
gees in  the  region  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Department  of  SUte  estimates  the 
total  number  of  refugees  in  (Antral  America 
to  be  from  121,000  to  156,000.  These  figures 
are  based  on  reports  from  governments, 
field  visits  and  daU  provided  by  internation- 
al and  private  reUef  organizations. 

The  Department  of  SUte  is  monitoring 
refugee  developments  in  Central  America 
closely. 

The  loss  of  El  Salvador  to  Marxist  insur- 
gents would  set  in  motion  a  massive  move- 
ment of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  that 
WiU  dwarf  our  Southeast  Asian  experience. 

The  exporters  of  communist  agents  aimed 
at  destabiliring  Central  America  are  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  Cubans  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  PLO  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

El  Salvador  alone  could  bring  us  350,000 
to  500,000  "refugees"  and  aU  of  Central 
America  could  mean  a  flow  of  1,500,000  to 
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"^poC««-  or  U,..  «lu..e  now  rnnn  or^.iS£.^^S5a''.Sr.r^l^^    ^^   -  ^^J^  e'SSLf'SJ^^h^r 

Cm^alAmerkft  to  only  a  mirror  ImMC  of  hu  wiUuUMd  the  test  of  modern  refugee    region.  They  n»ve  ejnwweoiMir  na^i"^ 

SS?S.i1SrhL^2Sd:  m«rtve  flo«  of  S^«nentt  «d  h- been  «.pported  by  fl-    "i*?!*"  ^„'^  "gw^SSSy  JSSS 

r3ugwSrfr«ncooimuntetH>p|««ed«ndter-  n*ncl*l  aiHituice  from  the  International    ments  who  "n^***^  *«o«**^ 

JStSTewSttSnt  te*^SJ»ttait  Jurt  ai  communlty-the    UA    being    the    major    ^^^^'^L^^'^S^  ^'^^X^^'!;^^ 

JSThMeTeStS.  happen  In  Afrtca.  Afghan-  donor.  Many  refugees  from  El  Salvador  and    P*  «WHCR  has  revtaed  to  budjrt  f^^^ 

bLS: laSwn  Buropelcuba.  and  Southeast  Guatemala  plap  to  return  to  their  home-    duras upward  from $».a  mllUon  to $12.7  inU- 

!^SnS  SSTof  a  p<rt«itlal  mass  refu-  tind  when  dvll  strife  abates,  thus  they    lion  for  this  year  due  to  the  Increase  in  refu- 

leeexpulsion  or  flow  is  on  our  doorstep.  prefer  to  remain  as  close  as  possible  to  their    gee  activity  In  that  country. 

cumasHTRirccosrrDATioiiiiicaimut  »»«»•  "~^F»?^*^""f '  5^!SI^f!l*"r«l^            Monitoring  bp  Department  of  State 

"''•""            AMnxc*  be«prtoart^  camps  in  Honduras.  Cosu       ^he  Department  of  SUte  U  monitoring 

aeneral  Background  and  U.S.Policii  „  ^  aw-.4«<««*                           the  refugee  situation  in  Central  America 

Substantial  numbers  of  refugees  and  per-  U.S.  Aamutwm                           closely.  Officers  of  various  bureaus  within 

m^dSSaeed  by  fighting  and  dvll  strife  in  The  programs  that  we  support  are  de-    ^^  Department  have  been  and  wlU  contin- 

^tnUA^lca  have  received  refuge  in  signed    to    encourage    »^_"^i^  .J^*    ue  to  travel  to  the  area  as  part  of  our  sys- 

SSSbortaToSmtrles.    We    estimate    the  asylum  tradlUon  of  the  <>ntf»>  „^*/'<^     tematlc  process  of  reviewing  refugee  reUef 

S^^  Of  refugee,  to  be  approxl-  STSS^rby  SSi^-^rf  "n^U"^    progr^n,  in  the  area. 

mateiy  i99,m».                        .....^  »K»>i.h  comDelling  circumstances.   A  celling  of  a              the  potditiai.  axlpnGBB  sftoatiow 

taSLSSS  tS^tS^  iSr  Tte  SSToTwoS^r^Sf^the  president,  fol-  ^he  loss  of  El  Salvador  to  the  Marxist  in- 
SS^^l^tor«iti^and  pkk  lowing  Congressional  consultaUons.  for  .j^ents  would  invariably  set  in  moUon  a 
S^»o^i!2«rintoe^SSaMdt0  8up-  tim»l  year  1963  admissions  from  Latta  northward  movement  of  refugees  and  dls- 
SS?^^SSfd!ri2tt^  ??ra»Si«e  aS  America.  To  date.  22  persons  have  been  ad-  ^^^  ^„  t^at  will  dwarf  our  experi- 
S2lu2^a^JSSWuoTS^Cen-  mltted  as  refugees  under  this  celling.  ^^  m'^Southe.st  Asia.  We  have  over 
mOAmtficanorantries.  UNHCR  640.000  Indochlnese  in  the  U.S.  who  have 
Although  the  UNHCR  Is  the  responsible  The  UNHCR.  to  which  we  are  the  largest  been  brought  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
international  orga^taatlon  charged  with  as-  donor  ($8.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  another  400.000  or  so  who  have  been  reset- 
stating  these  refugees,  the  ICRC  provides  Latin  America),  in  addition  to  providing  tied  elsewhere.  How  many  Central  Ameri- 
slgnlflcant  protection  and  aid  to  refugees  in  relief  assistance  and  protection,  plans  to  em-  q^j^  will  make  their  way  overland  if  we  fall 
the  areas,  as  do  many  international  private  phasiie  self-help  programs  in  Central  Amer-  ^q  support  local  democratic  forces? 
vohmtary  agendea.  lea.  Agricultural  programs,  marketing  pro-  our  experience  with  Cuba  has  been  that 
The  United  States  has  played  an  active  grams,  educational  and  medical  programs  of  gyer  10  percent  of  the  Cuban  people  fled 
role  In  supporting  UNHCR  programs  in  s  self-help  nature  are  being  developed,  and  ^Y^e  tightening  oppression  of  the  Castro  rev- 
Central  America.  We  spent  $13  million  for  rural  sites  have  been  selected  in  Honduras  olution— more  than  one  million  people.  As- 
progiwas  In  the  region  last  year,  primarily  for  agricultural  programs.  Refugees  wUl  be  guming  a  moderate  estimate  that  8  percent 
for  Salvadoran  and  Nicaraguan  refugees  in  transferred  from  larger  camps  to  smaller  ^^  ^  country's  population  will  take  flight  to 
Casta  Rica  and  Honduras.  We  also  contrib-  ones  so  that  they  can  more  easily  grow  ^^^^p^  ^  Marxist  talieover,  what  can  we 
uted  to  the  ICRC  program  in  El  Salvador  crops  for  their  own  use  and  for  marketing.        expect  in  Central  America? 

for  political  prisoners  and  their  families.  We        Auutance  by  Neighboring  Countries  to  , 

anticipate  that  the  UNHCR  and  ICRC  wOl  Refugees  — — — — 

spend  over  $44  million  in  FY  1984  In  SMist-  ^^   Governments   of    Honduras.    CosU                Q»iry                ^2Si      rtS?      J!S^ 

ance  to  refugees  and  victims  of  civil  strife  in    j^j^^^    Nicaragua   and    Mexico    honor    the    ■ 

the  area.  Most  of  those  affected  by  the    j^y^j     American     tradition     of     granting    catifba  2*00000       iM.oflO       240.000 

strife  do  not.  however,  require  resettlement    ^yiyn,    ^^d    have    cooperated    with    the    Bsiils       IZIII <>oo,ooo       jnjm       470.ooo 

outside   Central    America,   thanks   to   the    u^hcR  In  assisting  refugees  from  both  El    Mmm '500.000       MOMO       750,000 

longstanding  tradition  of  granting  asylum    g^iv^dor  and  Guatemala.  The  UNHCR  has    ««*« J woooo       Mooo       2«;So 

within  the  region.  Also,  most  refugees  are    extensive  programs  in  Honduras  and  Costa    p.^*^     — ";; ;    ?:ooo;ooo       iM.OOO       200.000 

hopeful  of  returning  to  their  homelands  as  j^,^  Programs  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua                                                      T^rz^     7^^ 

soon  as  the  turmoU  ends.  need  further  development,  and  the  UNHCR  "*" n.300.ooo     i.»M.gw     ^«b.»w 

Estimated  Figures  for  the  Region  is  giving  priority  attention  to  them.  Meoce 7JIOO.00O 

Countrto/MMtium  About  30.000  Guatemalans,  mainly  people 

Honduras:                                                  of  Indian  «i«ceniU  have  entered  Mexto>  in                                 increased  Salvadoran  refu- 

Salvadorans 18-20.000  the   last  year.   TTiey   sre^noent^^        g^"Lone  would  be  severe  both  for  the  U.S. 

Nicaraguans lil-M.OWi  areu     "Jong     the     M"/^;^'"**,"^"    Lid  neighboring  hemispheric  sUtes.  And  it 

border.  The  Government  of  Mexico,  with  as-    ■™'.*,,fc^„,„  ".»,«»  thP  outflows  could  be 

Total ._ 3»-4S000  ^stance  from  the  UNHCR,  is  assisting  these    '^J^.J^^^tl^^L^r 

«_-.-.                          =^~^"  refugees  who  are  fleeing  violence  in  their    ^i^^^^^liJjSiSrKtolst  forces  and 

*^v2S^ 12-13,000    ;^VercrntroSed^SrerSSL''Jmt^e    th?il^v°ei^Sr of*°a  SSS^SS"^ 

SScaraguans' 5-8,000    "*"****  ~°^l!fii*iLiS!'!JJrtt^n  the    dinist  regime  In  Managua  would  likely  com- 

sssr^ ?«•  sji£s,2°AS?2srsr,4rr  s^iJ^s;£,r.rr^s»rS"r 

T«- ■     »-»■'«'  •^'■■s.r^u-six^issrssu-  ^^^Si'^srSit-H 

-sss™^ ^.o«  -!L""S°^^ri-,'^-."ssr  SSrHSSF 

Sahradorans ......                8-12.000  gusns  seeking  refugee  sUtus  and  assistance.  »45f«»'>*"tyH"7^     ^^!LrJ^!S^fL« 

"""^                     Sulteblei^eDtionsltes  are  being  sought  on  The  potential  of  a  large  refugee  flow  from 

Total 48^».000  gS*SSf^.5i  At^c^^i^a^  to  the  Central  America  is  only  a  mirror  image  of 

eeStnJwIrt  of  thVcOTjntry  An  Initial  group  what  the  world  has  faced:  massive  flows  of 

Nicaragua:  Salvadorans 11-2^000  ^'^i^;SZl  '^"^n^^S^n^  ^  refugees  from  communistK)ppre.sed  and  ter- 

•lV,tia                                       23-25.000  Sanu  Rosa  De  Cutris  where  assistance  is  rortaed  countriM.  It  is  o»>rl°V*J^J."!' " 
^^*"  -•" being  provided  with  UNHCR  funds  that  we  we  have  seen  this  happen  in  Africa  Afghan- 
Other  countries. 4-5.000  »dvanced.    The    CosU    Rican    government  ft*"- p»te™  *=^P?- ^^„?P*  ^^l??!^ 

=^=^=  plans  to  move  refugees  on  to  setUemente  or  Asia,  the  next  area  of  a  potential  mass  refu- 

Grand  total 131-185,000  into  other  income-generating  activities  after  gee  expulsion  or  flow  Is  on  our  doorstep.  We 

■  In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  reporu  o(  a  an  initial  stay  in  recepUon  centers.  could  be  confronted  with  an  uneontroU^le 

new  now  or  aorae  1.000  Nicmrasuan  refusce*  enmr  jn  Honduras,  the  UNHCR  is  coordinating  advance  of  refugees,  conceivably  numbering 

Ins  Into  Corta  Rica.  OWHCR  and  Corta  Rican  au-  ,„j,^,../,^  to  a  refugee  population  of  over  anywhere  from  1V4  to  2  mUlion  or  more.  A 

Uioriuea  ve  apparenUy  preparins  for  »  Po««»e  35,^   persons   which    includes    16.000   to  popuUtlon  Influx  of  this  magnitude  in  a 

SSS«"'inSSSS:i"Si?*rd:J^'h^iLbJ^  mow   sS^rans   and   about   the   s«ne  short  span  of  time  could  produce  sodaJ  and 

S^.^J?SS32S^^  niinber  from  Nicaragua.  Including  Misklto  economic  problems  of  major  proportions. 
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Envlaton.  if  you  can.  a  doinestle  reaettle- 
ment  prograai  for  that  group. 

This  prospfect  of  a  new  Hood  of  refugees 
and  01i«al  laimigrants  from  Central  Amer- 
ica is  an  element  necessary  for  oonsideratioo 
and  America^  oonoem. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Ux.  Prerident.  I  might 
Just  note  at  this  point  that  this  paper 
leaves  out  Mexico  and  only  talks  about 
Central  America.  On  page  4  of  the 
report,  if  one  adds  Mexico  to  It.  It 
would  be  an  additional  approztmately 
7  million  more  refugees  that  will  cost 
this  country  at  a  minimum,  a  mini- 
mtun  cost  to  the  United  States  for 
each  and  every  refugee  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for.  a  mhilmtmi  cost  of 
$3,000.  So  I  think  it  is  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolfeh  for  us  to  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities at  this  point  In  time  with 
respect  to  Central  America  and  to  our 
responslblllUes  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world'  to  confront  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Communists  being  sup- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESBAOES  FROM  THE 
I  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Staites  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Maiks.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE 


MBB8AGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) , 


■eale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode. 
amoLLD  nix  amd  jonrr  KBSOLimoH  sighed 

At  5:31  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
J<rint  resolution: 

8.  987.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  and 
19M;aDd 

HJ,  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mt.  Thurmohd). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly tetinlnatlon  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
apinoving  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  ICX  missile  procurement  and  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAQES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
tiSs.  Goeta.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  987.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1964.  1985.  and 
1988. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  thte  Senate: 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly termlnatfc>n  of  Federal  management  of 
the  PribOof  Islands.  Alaska. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Bouse  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
approving  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  missile  procurement  and  full- 


HOUSE  AIEASURE  HELD  AT 
DESK 

The  following  biU  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

HJt   2920.   An   act   to   amend   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  extend 
•certain  health-care  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  which  was  read 
the  first  time  on  May  19,  1983.  was  or- 
dered placed  on  the  odendar: 

HJl.  2973.  An  act  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  without  amendment: 

S.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1988  to  permit  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pretrial 
release  conditions,  to  expand  the  list  of  stat- 
utory release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appitvriate  basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rep. 
No.  98-147). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WncKBU  Mr.  Numi,  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  CocasAH): 
S.  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  In  acquiring  procurement  tai- 
formatlon  and  contracts  fnmi  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  business. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pbrcy): 
S.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  UUe 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts with  law  firms  for  the  collection  of  In- 
debtedness owed  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Lee 
Hatai  Mou  Sing  Ching;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1358.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Roman 
Agmata  Ballza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Hawkihs): 
S.  1359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  credit  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    HART    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DnBEKBERGER,    Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 
Kehneot,    Mr.    Riegle,    and    Mis. 
Kassebaum): 
S.  1360.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  program 
to  provide  for  a  centralized  system  of  child 
care  information  and  referral;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1361.  A  bill  to  require  notice  on  social 
security  checks  that  It  is  a  violation  of  law 
to  commit  forgery  in  conjunction  with  the 
cashing  of  those  checks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  payment  of 
benefits  to  inmates  of  facilities  for  the  crim- 
inally insane:  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1383.  A  bill  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  by  establishing  ade- 
quate controls  on  the  management  of  haz- 
ardous wastes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1384.  A  bUl  to  extend  untU  July  1, 1988, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
textile  fabrics  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hovercraft  skirts;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
ii&nc6> 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  1365.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Harry  Porter 
Control  Tower";  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1366.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
Northern  Klarlana  Islands  Commission  on 
Federal  Laws  and  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  1367.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  territories  and  Insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
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and  HatunI   R«- 


By  Mr.  HKVUN: 
a  UM.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Acrtcultunl 
AdJuitBwnt  Act.  aa  amended  and  raenacted 
by  the  Acrieultural  Marketinc  Acnement 
Act  of  1937.  to  pctnlt  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultuiv  to  tone  marketinc  orden  reculatlnc 
the  hyP«»t  of  eoK  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrleultore.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DURKHBKROSR: 
a  IM*.  A  bai  to  amend  aeetlon  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  Increaae 
the  amount!  that  may  be  deducted  for 
n,^i»««iMt«j  exchange  atudenta  ai  member* 
of  the  tajqwyer'a  household:  to  the  Commit- 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Coaauw.  Mr.  Pbx  and  Mr.  Ma- 

TBUS): 

a  1S70.  A  bai  to  amend  subpart  A  of  part 
IV  <rf  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  inserting  a 
new  section  of  44H  to  allov  a  credit  for  cer- 
tain traMportatlon  expa»cs  of  exchange 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

a  1371.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  3S.  United 
States  Code,  to  add  the  diMsae  lupus 
erythematosus  to  the  list  of  duxHiic  diseases 
that  are  considered  to  be  servtoe^onnected 
for  puiposes  of  veterans'  benefiU  if  occur- 
ring within  one  year  from  the  date  of  a  vet- 
eran's sepaimtlon  from  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PCRCT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


a  1373.  A  bOl  to  suspend  the  duty  on 

MZDA    (meta-Xylene-Diamine    and     1.3- 

BAC(1.3{aminamethyl}-cyclohexane»  until 

July  1.  1999:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIA8  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MoTimuii.  Mr.  Gortom.  Mr.  Rak- 

voLn,  Mr.  Dolb,  Mr.  Bakbk.  and  Mr. 

Bras): 

a  1373.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on    the    Extraterritorial    Application    of 

United  States  Law:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARN: 
a  1374.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Improvement  of  facili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ««»«fc«"g,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

a  137S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 

United  States  Code,  to  govern  the  reslgna- 

tioo   or   letirement-for-age   provisions   for 

Federal  Judses:  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


By   Mr.    PRTOR   (for   himself.    Mr. 
BoaiM.  and  Mr.  BAOcns): 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  to  require  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance   Corporation    to   pay    promptly 
claims  for  indemnity  under  such  act  and  to 
report  amuially  to  the  Congress  on  the  pay- 
ment of  tbe  daims:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  lyAMATO: 
a  1377.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  Sddecia  Pa- 
eheco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a  1378.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Mag- 
banua:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

a  1379.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Fe  Made- 
line Tablllo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Doaannan.  Mr.  SAaaAms,  and  Mr. 
Baucos): 
a  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  businem  development  compa- 
nies: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By    Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself.    Mrs. 

KASsaAOM.  Mr.  Cmus.  Mr.  DaCoa- 

cnn.  Mra.  Hawkims.  Mr.  Foao.  Mr. 

BmncK.  and  Mr.  RAinoLra): 

a  1381.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  6-manth 

transitional  benent  for  an  Individual  who  is 

a  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  widower. 

or  surviving  divorced  husband  whose  spouse 

or  former  spouse  died  while  such  individual 

was  between  the  ages  of  »5  and  60:  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PussLBt.  Mr.  MuxKowsxi.  and  Mr. 
Bxoii): 
S.  1382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  Insure  availability  of 
basic  telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  OLENN  (for  lUmself  and  Mr. 
KKmaDT): 
a  1383.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Attorney 
General  to  Issue  certificates  of  review  appli- 
cable  under  the  anUtrust  Uws  with  respect 
to   joint   research   and   development   pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
a  1384.  A  biU  enUUed  the   -Radiological 
Emergency  Response  Planning  and  Assist- 
ance Act":  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Woriu. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATa 
SJ.  Res.  109.  Joint  resoluUon  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  19.  1983,  as    Na- 
tional Chlldr«i's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


tracU  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  SmmU  Builnf 

ACT  or 


SX7BMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  commrrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
a  Res.  154.  ResoluUon  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  19,  1983,  through  June  35, 
1983,  as  "Multi-Housing  Laundry  Industry 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bt«o): 
S.    Res.    155.    Resolution    to   direct    the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Bill   Bxaolst   and   Senate    employees   in 
Maria  S.  Abreu  against  Senator  Bill  Bkao- 
let;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.   Con.   Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  26,  or  May  27.  1983,  to  June  6. 
1983.  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  26,  1983,  to  June  1.  1983:  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pbkct): 
S.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resoluUon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing infringements  of  religious  freedom  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
states:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 

BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  WsxcKDi.  Ux.  Nmm.  Mr. 

DixoH,  and  Mr.  Cochsam): 

S.  1355.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small 

Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 

small  business  concerns  in  acquiring 

procurement    Information    and    con- 


itsa 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  the  Small  Business 
Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1983. 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Wnacn.  Nuim.  Dixon.  Cochbah, 
Olbhh.  and  Pacxwood. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  is  similar  to  the  Small  Business 
Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1082. 
which  was  the  subject  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee  last 
fall.  This  biU  reflects  a  number  of  im- 
portant changes  recommended  by 
small  business  and  government  agency 
witnesses  that  testified  before  the 
committee. 

This  bill  has  two  major  components, 
a  breakout  provision  which  seeks  to 
break  larger  contracts  into  smaller 
components  and  an  arbitration  panel 
provision. 

Basically,  we  have  revised  the  break- 
out provision  to  make  changes  in  the 
procurement  pnxxdure  at  the  earliest 
stages— during  the  planning  process- 
so  that  the  contract  will  not  have  to 
be  broken  down  to  smaller  compo- 
nents after  the  fact.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, agencies  are  required  whenever 
practicable  to  take  all  steps  during 
planning  for  contracts  to  breakout 
procurement  of  services  or  spare  parts 
for  large  systems,  so  as  not  to  preclude 
performance  by  small  and  disadvan- 
taged concerns  as  prime  contractors. 

Although  cost  estimates  have  not 
yet  been  completed,  preliminary  expe- 
rience with  contract  breakout  indi- 
cates that  implementation  of  the 
Small  Business  Procurement  Reform 
Act  may  well  result  in  a  substantial 
savings  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

Initial  results  from  a  test  breakout 
program  conducted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  Air  Force  air 
logistics  centers  (ALC's)  are  very 
promising.  EXuring  fiscal  1980  and 
1981.  SBA  offices  at  four  air  logistics 
centers  reported  savings  of  $7.3  mil- 
lion on  294  breakout  actions.  In  a 
recent  report  to  Congress.  GAO  found 
that  "SBA's  breakout  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  large  dollar  savings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  program's  costs."  The  GAO 
report  concluded,  "opportunities  exist 
*  *  *  to  realise  even  greater  breakout 
accomplishments."  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Procurement  Reform  Act  seeks  to 
achieve  these  gMls  on  a  broader  scale. 
The  second  provision  in  the  Small 
Business  Procurement  Reform  Act  f o- 
ciises  on  the  establishment  of  arbitra- 
tion panels,  enabling  small  businesses 
and  government  agencies  to  volimtari- 
,ly  submit  to  binding  arbitration  to  re- 
*solve  minor  contractuaidisputes.  The 
legislation  does  not  speevy  the  compo- 
sition nor  selection  of  Uiese  panels, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
panels  could  consist  of  a  %tating  pool 


of  attorneys,  aooountanta.  and  puMIc 
representatives  with  expertise  in  the 
fldd. 

I  am  awgre  that  there  are  already  a 
number  of  formal  grievance  proce- 
dures firmt  may  pivsue  to  seek  resolu- 
tion of  contract  dlsputea.  A  busineBS 
may  ehoofle  to:  Protest  to  the  head  of 
the  parttc^ilar  procuring  agency:  pro- 
test to  OAp;  file  a  petition  In  Federal 
District  Cdurt:  or.  protegt  to  the  Board 
of  Cmtraet  Appeals.  All  of  these  re- 
quire time  and  money.  With  moat  cm- 
tractual  tfm>utes  Invoiving  amounts  of 
less  than  $500,000,  few  amaU  business- 
es can  alford  to  become  mired  In 
lengthy  litigation  procedures.  Arbitra- 
tion panels  provide  an  expedient  and 
cost-effective  medium  for  resolving 
contract  grievances. 

A  third  important  provision  which 
was  included  in  the  Small  Business 
Procuremoit  Reform  Act  of  1982.  ex- 
tended the  bidding  time  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  45  days.  The  Senate 
has  already  m>proved  this  provision 
when  it  passed  S.  272.  of  which  I  co- 
sponsored. 

The  Small  Business  Procurement 
Reform  Act  provides  a  framework  for 
a  number  of  4inportant  reforms  that 
will  facilitate  small  business  partidpar 
tion  in  the  Government  procuronent 
process,  saving  time  and  mcmey  for  all 
parties  involved.  This  legislation  may 
still  require  some  fine-tuning  but  with 
support  from  the  chairman  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  I  hope  this  legis- 
lation will  be  addressed  early  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordeiied  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO.  as  follows: 

a  1355 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Rejnetentatives  of  the  United  Stain  of 
America  in  Congret*  anenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  b*  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

puBPOsn 

Sac.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  fiuther  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  Government  procurement  contracts  are 
awarded  to  small  busineai  oonoems  and  to 
increase  small  business  partidpaUon  In  pro- 
curement where  possible: 

(2)  to  simplify  the  contracting  procedures 
of  the  Unitbd  States  whkdi  relate  to  small 
businesser. 

(3)  to  establish  arbitration  panels  to  re- 
solve disputes  wliich  arise  between  small 
business  coaoems  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning Government  procurement  con- 
tracts: and 

(4)  to  establish  a  Small  Business  Procure- 
ment Advisory  Committee  to  make  legisla- 
Uve  and  admlnistraUve  reoommendations 
concerning  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts for  gmall  business  concerns  and  to 
provide  better  representation  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  before  the  Congress  and  the 
Small  Business  Adminlstiatioa. 


Dspimiioiis 

Ssc.  3.  As  used  in  sections  2.  6.  and  7  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration: 

(3)  the  term  "Committee"  means  the 
Small  Business  Procurement  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  by  secUon  7; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  "agency"  by 
section  551(1)  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code; 


(4)  the  term  "Government  procurement 
oontract"  means  a  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment of  goods  or  services  by  a  Federal 
■gency. 

MUiuimi  HonncATiOH  stahdabss 

Sac.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(IS  VA.C.  637)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)"  in  subsec- 
tion (e); 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(10)  in  subsecUon  (eXl)  as  clauses  (A) 
Uuough  (J),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  subsection  (e): 

"(2)  If  bidding  on  a  procurement  action 
subject  to  paragraph  (1)  is  limited  to  one 
person,  a  particular  area  of  the  United 
States,  or  botti.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  provide  a  written  descripUon  of  the  in- 
dividual circumstances  and  the  law  or  rule 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  limitation  in  the 
notice  required  to  be  publicized  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  stiall 
publish  timely  noUce  of  all  awards  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts  set  aside  for 
small  business  concerns  under  secUon  15. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  in- 
vestigate and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  may 
implement  alternative  means  of  notifying 
small  business  concerns  of  procurement  ac- 
tions subject  to  paragraph  (1).  in  addition  to 
the  daily  publication  required  by  paragr^h 
(1).". 

BIDDIIIC  OR  LAHCE  STSTEMS  PROCURDfEMTS 

Sac.  5.  SecUon  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  UJS.C.  637)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsecUon  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  During  the  procedure  for  planning 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  services  or 
of  spare  parts  for  large  systems,  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  shall  take  all  steps  so 
as  not  to  preclude  performance  by  small  and 
small  disadvantaged  concerns  as  prime  con- 
tractors, where  practicable.". 

oovxamiEirT  procureicert  contract 
arbitratiom  pamels 

Sbc.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
Government  prociu«ment  contract  arbitra- 
tion panels  in  such  numl>er  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate.  A  panel  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  resolving  a  dispute 
between  a  small  business  concern  and  a  Fed- 
eral agency  concerning  a  Government  pro- 
curement contract  which  is  or  may  be  let  to 
the  concern.  Use  of  a  panel  shall  be  volun- 
tary. A  decision  of  a  panel  shall  be  binding 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  concern  and 
agency  agree  that  the  decision  is  binding. 

small  BUSIHXSS  PROCTTREKEirT  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Small 
Business  Procurement  Advisory  Committee 
to  be  composed  of  thirteen  meml>ers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator.  The  Commit- 
tee sliall  advise  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  relating  to  Govern- 
ment procurraaent  contracts  awarded  to,  or 
set  aside  for,  small  business  concerns. 


(b)  A  member  of  the  Committee  shall, 
while  away  from  the  memlier's  home  or  reg- 
ular place  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  lie  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  sulisistence,  in  the  same 
amount  as  a  person  employed  Intermittent- 
ly in  the  Government  service  is  allowed  ex- 
penses under  secUon  5703(b>  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  At  the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Committee  shall  sulimit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Administrator.  The  report 
shall  describe  the  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee during  the  year  and  contain  recommen- 
dations for  new  Federal  legislaUon  or 
agency  rules  which  the  Committee  deter- 
mines will  increase  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  contracts  awarded  to 
small  business  concerns. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pebcd: 
S.  1356.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize contracts  with  law  firms  for 
the  collection  of  indebtedness  owed 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  DEBT  RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral E>ebt  Recovery  Act.  along  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Perot,  which  will  add  an 
essential  element  to  the  arsenal  of 
Federal  debt  collection.  The  measure 
we  are  introducing  wiU  authorize  the 
heads  of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
to  contract  with  private  law  firms  for 
the  litigation  of  Federal  Government 
debt. 

A  recent  GAO  report  states  that 
"debts  owed  the  Government  are  enor- 
mous and  growing  each  year,  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  delinquent."  Federal 
agencies  have  reported  that  at  the 
start  of  fiscal  year  1982.  over  $33  bil- 
lion in  receivables  due  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  delinquent.  This  delin- 
quency rate  represents  a  37-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1980.  Nontax 
delinquencies  amounted  to  over  $13 
billion. 

The  GAO.  in  its  report,  finds  that 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
collection  of  Federal  debt  in  various 
Federal  agencies.  However,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  area. 

An  understanding  of  one  Federal 
agency,  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  its  efforts  to  cope  with  over  $1.5 
billion  in  delinquent  Federal  student 
debt  provides  clear  testimony  to  the 
need  for  further  strengthening  the 
tools  of  Federal  debt  collection  and 
the  necessity  for  the  legislation  which 
we  are  introducing  today. 

There  is  currently  somewhere  be- 
tween $1.5  and  $1.7  billion  in  outstand- 
ing student  debt  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  debt  consists  pri- 
marily of  defaulted  national  direct  stu- 
dent loans  and  federally  insured  stu- 
dent loans.  This  awesome  amount 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government  does 
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not  Inelude  the  •pproximately  $300 
mmion  per  ye»r  which  the  Depvt- 
ment  of  Bducatlon  ia  cuiraitly  relm- 
buntnc  State  guarmntee  acoacies  for 
defaulted  guaranteed  studoat  loans. 
When  this  sum  is  considered,  the  ag- 
gicgate  student  debt  grows  substan- 
tially In  magnitude. 

In  1983.  however,  despite  a  concert- 
ed effort,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  only  able  to  ecdlect  $55  mil- 
lion of  this  outstanding  debt.  The  De- 
partment projects  collections  of  $70.6 
mllUon  this  year. 

On  October  25.  1982.  the  President 
signed  Into  law  the  Debt  Collection 
Act.  Among  otho-  things,  the  act 
Allows  Fedoal  agencies  to  charge  in- 
terest and  penalties  on  delinquent 
debt,  offset  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees having  delinquent  debts  to  the 
Government,  report  delinquent  debt- 
ors to  credit  bureaus  and  use  private 
sector  c(Hitractors  to  collect  debts 
owed  to  the  Oovemment.  I  commend 
Bfnat^r  Pbbct,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  oversees  Govem- 
moBt  debt,  tor  this  landmark  piece  of 
legMatlon  and  for  his  persistence  in 
insuring  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tkms  which  wUl  im|>l«nent  this  act. 

s!»Mntntng  the  situation  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  it  is  becoming 
very  apparent,  however,  that  an  addi- 
tional tool  is  necessary  to  adequately 
address  burgemiing  Government  debt, 
and  that  is  the  ability  to  use  outside 
iwtvate  attmneys  to  litigate  cases. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  in 
the  Debt  CoUection  Act  of  1982.  the 
Department  of  Education  referred 
401.502  student  accounts  to  private 
coUection  agencies.  The  dollar  amount 
of  this  vtdume  totaled  $636.7  million. 
As  of  April  30. 1983.  only  $19.7  million, 
or  3  percent,  of  this  sum  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  collection  agencies.  The 
collection  agencies  themselves  have 
reeoipilaed  that  the  inability  to  threat- 
en lltigtttlon  or  bring  these  cases  to 
litigation  dramatically  undercuts  their 
effectlv«M88.  As  the  recent  GAG 
report  states: 

Contncton  contend  that  this  inability  to 
lirinc  suit  gennally  hinden  their  coUection 
efforts  because  they  are  deprived  of  one  of 
the  most  Important  tools  available  to  pri- 
vate coUection  acendes. 

The  Department  of  Justice  simply 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  handle 
the  massive  number  of  cases  which  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other 
Federal  agencies  will  refer  to  it.  For 
examine.  I  recently  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  canvass  the  col- 
lection agencies  with  which  it  does 
business  In  major  metropolitan  areas 
and  report  back  with  an  approximate 
number  of  cases  which  could  be 
broui^t  to  litigation  within  a  reasona- 
ble amout  of  time  if  the  capacity  exist- 
ed at  Justice.  Education  responded 
that  over  26.000  cases  could  be  called 
back  from  the  collection  agencies  and 
litigated.  The  Department  of  Justice 
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simply  does  not  have  the  wherewith- 
al—in particular  a  developed  computer 
system— which  could  deal  with  this 
volume  within  a  reasonable  time- 
frame. 

In  addition,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  litigating  Fed- 
eral debt.  For  example,  according  to 
Department  of  Justice  statistics,  stu- 
dent debt  represents  22.8percent  of 
the  debt  caseload  at  the  oepartment 
of  Justice.  However,  the  dollar  volume 
on  this  caseload  represents  only  3.8 
percent  of  all  loans  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  all  Federal  agencies  for  action.  It 
would  make  more  sense  to  turn  these 
cases  over  to  the  private  sector  for  liti- 
gation. Moreover,  the  opportunity 
costs  of  pursuing  these  cases  which  av- 
erage only  $1,200  is  great.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  simply  has  too  many 
other  prosing  matters  to  handle. 

Department  of  Education  records 
reveal  that  of  the  over  $61  million 
that  has  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  action,  only  $4.6 
million  or  7.5  percent  has  been  collect- 
ed. The  situation  is  much  worse  with 
regard  to  debt  which  has  been  tiimed 
over  by  other  Federal  agencies.  Feder- 
al agencies  must  have  the  ability  to 
contract  out  to  private  law  firms  for 
litigatiim  services.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  private  collection  agencies,  a 
contingency  fee  arrangement  will  pro- 
vide these  firms  with  a  ready  incentive 
to  seriously  collect  Government  debt. 

Senator  Pcrct  and  I  have  been 
working  for  some  months  now  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
the  concept  of  litigating  out  Govern- 
ment debt.  We  have  also  been  dealing 
extensively  with  the  Department  of 
Education  which  has  endorsed  this 
concept.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  expressed  regarding  the  need  to 
oversee  any  litigation  which  is  done 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly incorporated  necessary  safe- 
guards in  this  leglsladon.  The  bill  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  with- 
draw any  of  the  cases  contracted  out 
by  Federal  agencies  to  a  law  firm  if 
doing  so  is  in  the  public  hiterest.  In 
addition,  a  law  firm  which  Is  engaged 
by  a  Federal  agency  will  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act.  Among  other  things, 
this  act  prohibits  a  debt  coUector  from 
harassing  or  abusing  debtors,  making 
false  or  misleading  representations  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  debt, 
and  using  unfair  or  unconscionable 
means  to  collect  or  attempt  to  collect 
debt.  Finally,  a  law  fhm  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  Federal  agency  must 
submit  monthly  reports  to  both  that 
agency  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  services  rendered  under  the 
contract  during  the  month  and  the 


progress  made  in  the  collection  of  the 
debt  under  the  contract 

Mr.  President,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  I 
have  been  very  supportive  of  many  of 
the  Government  loan  and  loan  insur- 
ance programs.  With  regard  to  educa- 
tion, for  example.  I  have  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  student  financial 
assistance  and  believe  in  a  strong  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  higher  education. 
Every  dollar  which  is  not  collected  in 
student  debt  deprives  a  well-deserving 
student  the  right  to  pursue  a  higher 
education.  The  fact  is  that  today 
many  students  and  others  who  are  re- 
ceiving Government  loans  are  making 
a  calculated  decision  not  to  repay  their 
loans  to  the  Federal  Government,  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  has  nei- 
ther the  inclination  nor  the  capacity 
to  recover  the  debt.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  an  essential 
tool  to  Federal  agencies  to  collect  this 
debt.  Moreover,  it  will  just  as  impor- 
tantly send  a  message  to  Government 
debtors  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  serious  about  recovering  moneys 
which  have  been  lent  to  them. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  expeditiously 
pass  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  D'Amato  In 
sponsoring  S.  1356.  the  Federal  Debt 
Recovery  Act. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  area  of  Federal 
debt  collection.  A  year  and  a  half  ago. 
I  chaired  a  hearing  in  which  I  had  the 
unpleasant  role  of  calling  to  task  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  prestigious 
schools.  Harvard  University.  I  asked 
Harvard  to  explain  why  23  percent  of 
its  medical  school  graduates— many  of 
whom  were  on  Harvard's  faculty  or 
earning  big  salaries  as  physicians— 
who  had  received  student  loans  were 
delinquent  in  repaying  them.  Since 
that  hearing,  due  to  what  Harvard  de- 
scribes as  an  "all  out  effort,"  its  delin- 
quency rate  has  dropped  to  about  5 
percent.  That's  an  80-percent  reduc- 
tion in  delinquencies. 

At  another  hearing  last  year,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  Department  of 
Education  about  50,000-plus  current 
and  former  Federal  employees  who 
were  delinquent  on  their  student 
loans.  The  Department  then  mailed 
letters  to  these  borrowers,  and 
promptly  received  $2.3  million  in  re- 
payment. It  also  spent  $6,000  to  send 
mallgrams  to  delinquent  debtors  who 
had  borrowed  through  the  Cuban  loan 
program,  receiving  about  $500,000  in 
return.  That  is  not  a  bad  return  on  a 
$6,000  investment. 

These  cases  are  not  isolated  success 
stories— they  show  that  these  loans 
can  be  collected  if  we  put  our  minds  to 
it.  It  is  that  simple.  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
our  tough  new  debt  collection  proce- 
dives  reaped  over  $2  billion  in  revenue 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to 
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the  tazpay^s.  In  1983.  the  figure  will 
be  dose  t«  $3  bOllon. 

This  ddbt  collection  program  Is  the 
most  suooesaful  maaatemoit  Improve- 
ment iniOative  I  have  Men  in  my  17 
years  in  fhe  VS.  Senate.  The  Reagan 
adminlstiiitkm  is  to  be  conunended  for 
a  Job  well  done. 

It  mliW^  be  tempting  for  us  to  de- 
clare vtetory  over  our  debt  collection 
problems  and  move  on.  Believe  me. 
this  would  be  a  mistake.  We  still  have 
a  long  wur  to  go.  Tlie  Federal  Govon- 
mmt  is  im  owed  a  staggering  $40  bO- 
li<»  in  delinquent  debts— almost  $400 
fen-  every  taxpayer  In  this  country. 

The  FBderal  Government  needs  to 
fight  ham  to  coUeet  these  taxpayer 
dollars.  If  it  means  going  to  court  to 
coUect.  we  wilL  It  Is  time  for  delin- 
quent borrowers  to  get  the  messige 
that  we  are  very  serious  about  this. 

The  l>bt  CoUection  Act  of  1982. 
signed  into  law  last  Octobn.  gives  the 
Federal  Government  several  useful 
tools.  Including  the  authority  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  contract  with  private 
collectors.  But  many  of  the  loans  now 
with  collection  agendea-espedally 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  student 
loans— wUl  eventually  need  to  be  taken 
to  court. 

Right  now.  many  of  the  26,000  stu- 
dent loan  cases  whidi  should  be  taken 
to  court  are  i*ngiii«htng  at  the  Justice 
Department,  which  is  Just  not 
equipped  to  handle  this  volume.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dnwrtment  of  Educa- 
tion. 40  percent  of  these  loans  have 
been  thete  for  at  least  3  years. 

We  asked  Education  to  puU  a  sample 
of  15  representative  cases  from  the 
9.000  said  to  have  sat  at  Justice  for  3 
years  or  more.  In  four  of  the  cases,  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  expired,  and 
the  debta  were  imoollectable  because 
of  the  dday-  In  eight  other  cases.  Jus- 
tice had  k«tumed  the  eases  to  Educa- 
tion because  the  addresses  were  not 
accurate.  But  after  Just  a  few  hours  of 
checking.  Education  was  able  to  obtain 
correct  addresses  for  half  of  these 
cases,  simply  by  calling  directory  as- 
sistance and  consulting  local  phone 
books. 

Addltlokially,  it  is  becmnlng  increas- 
ingly clear  that  many  Fedoal  agencies 
are  reluctant  to  refer  loans  needing 
litigation  to  the  Justice  Department 
because  of  the  tremendous  baddog 
which  already  exists. 

For  these  reasons.  Senator  D'Amato 
and  I  are  Introducing  the  Federal  Debt 
Recovery  Act.  which  wUl  allow  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  to  contract  loan 
litigsMon  with  private  attorneys.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator 
D'Amato  for  his  excellent  work  in  this 
area. 

The  word  1b  out  to  defaulters  across 
the  Nation  that  Unde  Sam  is  serious 
about  Mat  collection.  Although  it  is 
true  that  some  debtors  do  face  real 
hardships  which  make  rmayment  dif- 
ficult, ai^  we  have  to  be  sensitive  to 


that,  the  plain  fact  is  that  most  hot- 
rowers  are  perfectly  able  to  repay.  By 
collecting,  we  bolster  Federal  loan 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions of  borrowers.  Having  Increased 
collections  by  $156  mlllltm  last  year, 
for  example,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
niinistratim  can  now  make  more 
money  available  for  future  loans.  The 
same  Is  true  for  student  loans. 

That  is  why  I  am  sponsoring  this 
1^gV»i«Ainn  today,  and  that  is  why  I 
will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  im- 
inove  the  Federal  Government's  debt 
coUection  efforts  untU  I  am  sure  that 
every  coUectable  cent  is  being  re- 
turned to  the  American  taxpayer.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Hawkuis): 
S.  1359.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  credit  for  household 
and  dependent  care  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CU>IT  rOa  HOUSBBOLD  AHD  DEPEHDDIT  CARE 
SnVICKS 

•  Mr.  METZEaiBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
working  famlUes  with  young  children, 
elderiy.  or  disabled  relatives  share  an 
Important  need— the  need  for  support 
in  caring  for  their  dependents.  The  de- 
poident  care  tax  credit  offers  families 
help  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Almost  2  years  ago.  I  introduced  a 
biU  to  substantially  strengthen  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  for  all  woridng 
families  and  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance to  families  in  the  lower  income 
brackets.  When  the  1981  omnibus  tax 
biU  came  to  the  Senate  floor.  I.  along 
with  Senator  Hawk»s.  offered  this 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  bilL 
We  were  partially  successful  at  that 
thne  and  the  economic  recovery  tax 
act  of  1981  replaced  the  previous  flat 
rate  credit  for  dependent  care  with  a 
sliding  scale  that  focused  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  the  credit  on  lower 
Income  households.  It  also  extended 
this  credit  to  day  care  for  elderly  and 
disabled  persons  outside  of  their 
hranes. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  tax  credit  for 
those  most  in  need  by  increasing  the 
percentage  of  expenses  that  qualify 
for  the  credit  to  50  percent  for  those 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less,  by 
iwiriwy  the  amount  of  the  credit  re- 
fundable for  those  with  incomes  too 
low  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
credit,  and  by  waiting  it  easier  for  non- 
profit dependent  care  centers  to  qual- 
ify for  tax-exempt  status. 

We  live  in  a  changing  world  and  this 
biU  is  one  smaU  attempt  to  assure  that 
the  laws  which  govern  our  society 
keep  pace  with  this  changing  reality. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  aU  American 
wiHuen  work  outside  the  home,  a 
figure  which  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1940  and  is  expected  to  continue 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  shift  of 


women  to  the  labor  force  is  not  limited 
to  those  with  no  children  or  grown 
chUdren.  Fully  45  percent  of  womra 
with  preschool  age  chfldren  were 
working  in  1980.  nearly  four  times  the 
percentage  in  the  labor  force  in  1950. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  shift  from  care  within  the 
home  to  paid  outside  child  care;  48.7 
percent  of  children  with  woridng 
mothers  are  cared  for  by  babysitters 
unrelated  to  the  child  or  in  day  care 
centers.  This  figure  has  doubled  since 
1958  when  the  majority  of  working 
mothers  arranged  for  their  young  chU- 
dren to  be  cared  for  in  the  home,  usu- 
ally by  relatives.  Unfortimately.  the 
prevalance  of  smaUer,  more  di^>er8ed 
f  amUies  has  removed  this  option  for 
many  working  parents. 

The  working  mother  reflects  both 
the  changing  role  of  women  in  our  so- 
ciety and  an  economic  necessity- 
fewer  and  fewer  families  can  afford  to 
get  by,  let  alone  get  ahead,  on  one 
income.  Two-thirds  of  the  women  in 
the  woric  force  are  either  sole  provid- 
ers or  have  husbands  who  earn  less 
than  $15,000.  Over  one-third  of  one- 
parent  families,  most  often  headed  by 
women,  live  below  the  poverty  line. 
They  face  a  grim  employment  picture: 
single  mothers  with  chUdren  under 
age  6  have  an  18.9-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Lack  of  affordable  chUd 
care  is  a  major  factor  in  keeping 
women  and  chUdren  in  poverty.  A 
number  of  studies  suggest  that  m>- 
proxlmately  1  of  every  5  or  6  women  is 
unemployed  because  she  is  unable  to 
make  satisfactory  chUd  care  arrange- 
mente. 

One  problem  is  that  many  low- 
income  famUies  cannot  afford  to  take 
advantage  of  the  maximum  dependent 
care  credit.  Under  current  law.  a 
famUy  with  an  annual  income  of 
$10,000  or  less  would  have  to  spend 
$1,680  for  2,400  dollars'  worth  of  de- 
pendent care  because  the  maximum 
credit  is  30  percent  of  $2,400  or  $720. 

Under  our  proposal  to  increase  the 
sUding  scale  credit  to  50  percent  of 
mayliniifn  aUowable  expenses— 
$2,400— this  same  famUy  would  have 
to  spend  only  $1,200  for  2,400  dollars' 
worth  of  dependent  care  because  they 
would  receive  a  credit  of  $1,200—50 
percent  times  $2,400  equals  $1,200. 

An  additional  problem  for  low- 
income  f  amiUes  at  the  present  time  is 
that  Federal  funds  for  subsidized  day 
care  have  been  severely  cut  back.  Title 
XX  funds— now  caUed  the  social  serv- 
ices block  grant— were  cut  by  25  per- 
cent in  1981.  As  a  resiUt.  many  States 
have  reduced  the  number  of  day  care 
slots  available,  have  tightened  eligibU- 
ity  criteria,  or  have  raised  fees  for 
service.  Thus,  subsidized  day  care  is 
either  no  longer  available  or  no  longer 
affordable  for  many  working  low- 
income  f  amUles. 
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This  is  the  reaaon  our  bill  would 
make  the  depaident  care  tax  credit  re- 
fimdaUe.  These  same  working,  low- 
ineome  famlUea  who  no  longer  qualify 
for  sutaaldiaed  day  care  simply  do  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  any  substantial 
amount  in  taxes.  Thus,  a  tax  credit  Is 
meanintfesB  for  these  families.  A  re- 
fundable credit  would  allow  such  fami- 
lies to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  de- 
poMlent  care  credit.  It  should  be  noted 
that  refundabillty  is  not  a  new  concept 
in  our  Tax  Code.  The  earned  income 
tax  credit  and  the  credit  for  certain 
uses  of  fuels  are  already  refundable. 

Finally,  the  bill  expands  the  defini- 
tion of  certain  wganlsations  that  qual- 
ify for  SOKcMS)  tax-exempt  sUtus  to 
include  nonprofit  dependent  care  cen- 
ters whose  services  are  available  to  the 
general  public  and  are  provided  in 
wdnr  to  enable  individuals  to  be  gain- 
fully employed  and  to  seek  employ- 
ment. This  measure  should  aK»urage 
the  creation  of  additional  day  care 
slots  and  generally  improve  the  avail- 
abillty  of  day  care  for  children  as  well 
as  elderly  and  disabled  persons. 

TO  understand  the  need  for  addition- 
al day  care,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  it  is  the  children  who  suffer  the 
most  fnnn  the  lack  of  decent  afford- 
able day  care.  Young  babies  are  often 
left  in  the  care  of  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  are  often  much  too  young  for 
such  responsibility.  whUe  other  young 
school  age  children  come  home  every 
day  to  an  empty  house  and  long 
stretches  of  time  without  adult  super- 
vision. 

These  child  care  problems  are  not 
Just  a  woman's  problem,  they  are  a  so- 
cietal problem.  Employers  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  impact  on  pro- 
ductivity when  child  I  care  arrange- 
ments are  inadequate.  Productivity  de- 
clines when  time  is  spent  on  the  tele- 
phone checking  to  see  if  the  neighbors 
remembered  to  take  in  the  kids,  when 
woikers  leave  early  to  pick  up  the  chil- 
dren because  the  babysitter  can  not 
make  it.  or  when  they  must  miss  work 
altogether  because  the  normal  ar- 
rangements for  day  care  were  not 
available. 

The  family  care  problems  encoun- 
tered by  working  parents.  especiaUy 
w(»nen,  do  not  end  when  their  chil- 
dren are  grown.  After  their  children 
become  independent,  they  are  often 
still  faced  with  two  taxing  Jobs  as  they 
take  on  the  burden  of  cartaig  for  their 
aging  parents.  It  is  estimated  that  78 
percent  of  women  age  40  have  a  sur- 
viving mother,  and  1  in  10  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  65  has  re- 
sponsibility for  an  older  relative. 

The  potential  for  parent  care  re- 
qwnsibilltles  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing since  1920,  when  there  were 
76  elderly  for  every  100  middle-aged 
persons.  Today,  there  are  180  elderly 
for  every  100  In  the  middle-aged 
group.  Persons  over  80  years  of  age  are 
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the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population. 

Studies  show  that  impaired  elderly 
persons  who  are  cared  for  by  relatives 
are  usually  admitted  to  institutions  at 
a  more  advanced  age  and  with  greater 
Impairment  than  instituttonaliaed  el- 
derly without  kin.  Assistance  to  work- 
ing families  with  the  costs  of  caring 
for  their  aging  relatives,  whether  It  be 
care  in  the  home  or  at  a  senior  day 
care  center,  would  certainly  encourage 
more  families  to  take  on  this  responsi- 
bility, thus  saving  the  Oovemment 
money  which  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  expended  for  costly  Institutional 
care. 

Finally,  another  group  who  would 
benefit  from  the  changes  In  the  de- 
pendent care  credit  are  families  with 
disabled  relatives.  Because  these  de- 
pendents often  require  costly  special 
services  and  equipment,  those  caring 
for  them  have  a  great  need  to  earn 
income.  Despite  the  importance  of  ap- 
propriate care,  families  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  locate  such  care  for 
the  estimated  500.000  handicapped 
children  under  6  in  this  country  as 
well  as  the  4.2  million  school  age  chil- 
dren with  handicaps.  Additionally, 
there  are  some  8.4  million  severely  dis- 
abled adiilts— aged  18  to  64— who  are 
living  in  families  with  at  least  one 
other  adult  Help  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  care  for  these  children  and 
adults  could  make  it  possible  for  other 
family  members  to  enter  the  labor 
force  and  better  meet  their  entire  f am- 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
intended  to  address  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies with  dependents  in  aU  of  the 
above-mentioned  groups— children  and 
elderly  and  disabled  relatives.  While 
the  dependent  care  tax  credit  has  al- 
ready been  extremely  helpful  to  fami- 
lies since  its  enactment  in  1976.  this 
bill  would  simply  improve  the  credit  to 
assure  that  those  most  in  need  are 
being  assisted.* 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joining  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  McrzEiraAnM. 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  amend 
the  dependent  care  tax  credit.  Our 
aims  are  to  improve  the  sliding  scale, 
provide  for  refundabillty  of  the  tax 
credit,  and  modify  the  educational 
purposes  requirement  of  the  child  care 
centers  applying  for  section  501(c)  tax- 
exempt  status. 

These  provisions  were  contained  in 
legislation  that  Senator  MxTZENBAim 
and  I  sponsored  in  the  97th  Congress 
that  passed  the  Senate  but  were  not 
enacted  into  law.  At  least  one  of  the 
provisions,  refundabillty  of  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit,  has  passed  the 
Senate  on  two  previous  occasions.  Re- 
fundabillty was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  during  the  consideration  of  the 
original  tax  credit  in  1976  and  during 
its  extension  and  expansion  of  the  tax 
credit  in  1981.  Recent  economic  and 


social  trends  make  the  enactment  of 
these  provisions  even  more  crucial. 

The  popularity  of  the  tax  credit 
allows  the  parent  the  flexibility  of 
choosing  an  appropriate  Idnd  of  child 
care:  in  or  out  of  the  home,  babsrsit- 
ters.  relatives,  chureh.  or  center  based 
care.  This  kind  of  credit  has  grown 
phenomenally  since  its  enactment  in 
1976  so  that  it  now  represents  the 
largest  single  source  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  child  care  services.  According 
to  the  Joint  Tax  Committee,  an  esti- 
mated $1.2  billion  was  spent  on  this 
tax  credit  in  1981.  exceeding  the 
amounts  spent  on  low-income  child 
care,  such  as  Head  Start  or  title  XX 
day  care.  Often,  however,  the  mothers 
who  need  assistance  for  child  care  the 
most  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  credit.  In  1979,  93  percent  of  all 
claims  for  tax  credits  for  dependent 
care  were  made  by  families  with  in- 
comes exceeding  $10,000.  A  fuU  62  per- 
cent had  inccHnes  exceeding  $20,000. 

We  are  trying  to  improve  access  to 
this  tax  credit  for  low-income  families 
by  asking  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
add  a  line  of  the  short  form  for  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit.  This  is  very 
important  because  less  than  6  percent 
of  families  earning  under  $10,000  filed 
the  long  form.  While  this  administra- 
tive remedy  might  assist  individuals 
who  have  enough  taxable  income  to 
file  a  return,  refundabillty  is  still 
needed  to  assist  those  individuals 
whose  income  Is  not  sufficient  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit.  We  need  to  assist  those  caught 
between  to  much  income  to  qualify  for 
federally  funded  child  care  and  too 
little  income  to  take  advantage  of  the 
dependent  care  tax  credit. 

Although  refundabillty  is  the  key 
element  of  this  legislation,  the  other 
two  provisions  are  equally  important 
to  insuring  the  availability  of  child 
care  services  at  affordable  prices.  One 
provision  would  improve  the  sliding 
scale  contained  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act.  The  implementation 
of  a  sliding  scale  was  a  significant  step 
toward  gearing  this  tax  credit  to 
income  and  need.  We  need,  however,  a 
sUdlng  scale  that  rises  to  a  50-percent 
credit  for  families  whose  income  is 
under  $10,000  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
right  incentive  for  families  to  explore 
alternatives  of  child  care.  This  im- 
proved sliding  scale  translates  into  a 
myyiiwiitn  of  $1,200  for  one  dependent 
and  $2,400  for  two  or  more  dependents 
for  families  with  adjusted  gross 
income  imder  $10,000.  That  is  about 
$25  a  week  for  child  care. 

However,  in  1979.  the  last  year  that 
data  is  available,  families  with  Incomes 
below  $5,000  who  took  the  child  care 
tax  credit  claimed  average  child  care 
coste  of  only  $377,  approximately  $7  a 
week. 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill  makes 
it  easier  for  nonprofit  childcare  cen- 


ters to  qualify  for  SOl(c)  tax-exempt 
status,  a&der  current  regulations  a 
number  of  nonprofit  child  care  centers 
organiMd  to  deal  with  the  growing 
need  for  after-school  cate  and  Infant 
care  have  enoountoed  difflcultles  in 
demonstnitlng  their  educational  pur- 
poses. l%|s  provision  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  the 
term  "educational  purposes"  to  in- 
clude nonresidential  care  of  Individ- 
uals if  substantially  all  the  dependent 
care  pnmilded  by  the  organiatton  en- 
ables individuals  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed and  if  the  services  are  available 
to  the  general  public 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  don- 
onstrated  its  suppwt  for  these  provi- 
sions in  previous  Cungresses.  I  urge 
my  Senak  colleagues  to  Join  Senator 
MRzanBAnM  and  me  in  supporting  the 
enactment  of  these  iwovlslmis  during 
this  Congress.* 

By  Mr.  HART  (fw  himself.  Mr. 

DtntKHBmoBU  Mr.  Psckwood, 

Bfr.  KsHHamr.  Mr.  Rxaou.  and 

lArs.  KASsgaamt): 

S.  13601  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant 

program  to  provide  for  a  oentraUnd 

syston  of  child  care  information  and 

referral;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

caxLD  GMu  nronuTKMi  am  ibboul 

SBtVICaACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  Senators  DuBBmasB. 
Packwooo.  Kbhirdt.  RnoLi,  and 
KASSXBAim.  the  Chfld  Care  Informa- 
tion and  Referral  Services  Act 

As  a  nation  we  must  admit  that 
throughout  the  1980's  and  into  the 
1990's.  gtowtog  numbers  of  children 
wiU  need  child  care— care  by  an  adult 
other  than  their  parents  for  smne  part 
of  the  day  or  night  Each  year,  more 
and  more  mothers,  especially  those 
with  young  children  Join  the  labor 
force.  The  need  for  infant  care  is 
climbing  steadily,  and  older  children 
need  care  aufter  schooL 

According  to  the  ChQdren's  Defense 
Fund.  ai;]|>roximately  23.1  million  chil- 
dren 13  years  and  under  live  in  two- 
parent  f  gmHies  in  which  both  parents 
in  the  home  work.  And.  8.4  million  of 
such  children  are  under  age  6.  There 
are  5.7  million  children  13  years  and 
under,  including  1.7  million  under  age 
6,  who  live  in  one-parent  families 
where  that  parent  works. 

Child  oare  demand  is  increasing,  but 
it  Is  also  diversifying.  New  employ- 
ment patterns— more  wortc  on  q>llt 
shifts,  more  employees  on  flextime— 
are  creating  a  demand  for  nimtradi- 
tional  dependent  care  provisions.  Lo- 
cating onnpatible  child  care  facilities 
for  families  with  these  unusual  needs 
can  be  a  difficult  task. 

However,  parents  want  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  good  child  care 
arrangements  which  meet  their  per- 
sonal und  economic  needs.  To  do  this 


they  must  have  access  to  updated  in- 
formation atwut  the  full  range  of 
diild  care  available  in  their  communi- 
ty. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
1976  report  entitled:  "Toward  a  Na- 
tional Policy  for  Children  and  Fami- 
lies" states: 

Parents  should  have  sufficient  Infonna- 
tkm  reganUnc  available  alternatives  in  child 
care  aenrtoa  to  enable  tbem  to  make  rem- 
aooable  choices  and  to  shift  from  one  alter- 
native to  another  as  their  needs  and  pref  er- 
enoes  cbange. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  address  those  parental 
needs.  The  measure  establishes  a 
"seed  money"  assistance  program  to 
create  child  care  information  and  re- 
ferral services  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  These  clearinghouses  will  work 
with  families  and  providers  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  available  re- 
sources by  matching  supply  with 
danand. 

Specifically,  the  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  through  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration 
of  Children.  Youth  and  Families. 

The  led^dation  authorizes  $8  million 
a  year  for  the  program,  an  amount 
that  would  fund  a  minimum  of  100 
programs  at  the  ceiling  level  of 
$75,000.  There  is  a  State,  local,  or  busi- 
ness match  requirement:  25  percent  in 
the  first  2  years:  50  percent  in  the 
third  year  and  65  percent  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years.  Federal  fund- 
ing is  phased  out  after  5  years  with 
the  hope  that  communities  will  then 
be  able  to  continue  the  I&R  on  their 
own. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  benefits 
of  these  clearinghouses  is  the  docu- 
mentation of  child  care  supply  and 
demand  at  a  local  leveL  The  biU  en- 
courages, but  does  not  mandate  the 
iise  of  personal  computers  to  provide  a 
rich  data  base  upon  which  future  ad- 
vocacy initiatives  can  be  built. 

In  this  article  entitled:  "The  Pros- 
pects and  Dilemmas  of  Child  Care  In- 
formation and  Referral,"  James 
Levinesays: 

From  a  policy  perspective,  child  care  in- 
formation and  referral  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  may  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
child  care  market  in  a  nimiber  of  ways: 
matching  supply  said  demand,  maximizing 
consumer  choice,  and  providing  data  about 
patterns  of  supply  and  demand  that  can  be 
used  for  planning  at  the  community  level 
and  aggregated  for  state  or  national  pur- 
poaes. 

Mr.  President,  child  care  informa- 
tion and  referral  is  not  a  cure  for  all 
the  child  care  problems  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  a  f  utiu«-oriented  re- 
source initiative  designed  to  facilitate 
resource  efficiency  in  the  present  and 
encourage  upgrading  and  expansion  in 
the  future. 

This  measure  is  part  of  the  Econom- 
ic Equity  Act  introducted  on  March 
23,  1983.  We  are  optimistic  of  its  pas- 


sage and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxooRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 

SacnoH  1.  This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
"Child  Care  Information  and  Referral  Serv- 
ices Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  approximately  23.1  million  children  13 
years  and  under  live  in  two-parent  families 
in  which  both  parents  in  the  home  work 
and  8.4  million  of  such  children  are  under 
age  6: 

(2)  there  are  S.7  million  children  13  years 
and  under,  including  1.7  million  under  age  6. 
who  live  in  one-parent  families  where  tluit 
parent  worlcs; 

(3)  in  our  society  as  employment  options 
and  hours  change.  ctiUd  care  services  must 
increase  and  diversify  to  meet  ctianging 
needs  and  preferences; 

(4)  a  major  problem  in  locating  appropri- 
ate services  Is  the  lack  of  centralised  infor- 
mation banlcs  which  leads  to  inefficient  use 
of  available  ctiild  care  services; 

(5)  the  Federal  government  has  an  appro- 
priate role  in  facilitating  the  efficient  use  of 
available  resources;  and 

(6)  there  Is  a  lack  of  data  at  the  local  level 
documenting  the  need  for  child  care  services 
in  the  community. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  make  efficient  use  of  available  child 
care  resources  by  creating  centralized  sys- 
tems for  matching  families  needs  for  child 
care  services  with  appropriate  ctiild  care 
providers; 

(2)  document  at  the  local  level  supply  and 
demand  of  child  care  providers  and  users: 

(3)  facilitate  an  educated  choice  for  par- 
ents of  appropriate  cliild  care  according  to 
needs  and  preferences;  and 

(4)  stimulate  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  ctiild  care  providers  by  maldng  available 
information  on  local  needs  and  preferences 
for  child  care  services. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  through  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  of  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  shall  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  public  or  private  non-profit 
organizations  in  the  establishment  and/or 
operations  of  community-lMsed  child  care 
information  and  referral  centers  in  accord- 
ance with  tills  Act. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Any  public  or  private  non-profit 
organization  which  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  Such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
center  will  be  established  and/or  operated; 

(2)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the 
establistunent  and  operation  of  the  center, 
and 

(3)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necesary  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  tiis  functions 
under  tliis  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  in  evaluating  applica- 
tions under  this  section  stiall  consider  the 
demonstrated  or  potential  ability  of  such 
applicant  to  provide  services  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Funds  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  available  to  an  applicant  under  sec- 
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tton  4  only  if  meta  mpitUnnt  provtdM  ad- 
quttf  ■iiranrrrr  **•**  - 

(1)  nieh  fundi  wfll  be  used  aoiely  for  the 
esUblWiiBent  or  oeprmtlon.  or  both,  of  a 
child  ear*  mfonnatloii  and  referral  center. 

(»  any  center  funded  under  this  Act  ahaU 
provide  Information  to  interested  petaoos 
only  with  respect  to  provMets  of  child  care 
■CTTlees  that  meet  applkahle  State  and  local 
Mpfwrfiig  and  retistration  requirements;  and 

(3)  that  in  each  year  of  participation  in 
the  grant  ptogiam  under  this  Act  any 
center  fecelvti«  fundinc  shaU  obtain  the 
foilovlnc  percentages  ot  its  projected 
budget  through  non-Federal  sources  of 
funding: 

(A)  at  least  3S  percent  in  the  first  and 
seeond  years: 

(B)  at  least  SO  percent  in  the  third  year, 
and 

(C)  at  least  <5  percent  in  the  fourth  and 
flfthyear. 

(b)  After  the  fifth  year  of  funding  under 
thte  Act.  a  center  shaU  be  ineligible  for  fur- 
ther funding  under  this  Act. 

8k.  6.  Any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $75,000  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

Sac  7.  (a)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  end  of  eadi  fiscal  year,  each  center 
funded  under  this  Act  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  activities  of  such  center 
during  such  year  tontalnlng  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  re- 
quire. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  sUty 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor  of  the 
house  of  Re^eaentattves  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

Sac  S.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $8,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  AmounU  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

8k.  0.  This  Act  ShaU  take  effect  October 
1. 1M3.« 

CHILD  CASB  nrCMOIATIOH  AMD  KimUUL 

ssavicBS  imrT  pkdkral  sutport 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
gponaor  this  bill  introdiiced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Mr.  Hakt.  to 
provide  Federal  funding  for  child-care 
information  and  referral  services.  As  a 
coKpaaux  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act, 
I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  provisions  relating  to  child  care, 
which  include  this  legislation.  In  my 
view,  a  concern  with  the  availability  of 
qjuality.  low-cost  child-care  services  is 
central  to  the  family  and  working  lives 
of  large  numbers  of  Americans  and  a 
concerted  Federal  effort  in  this  area  is 
long  overdue. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  small  Federal 
grant  program  to  fund  new  or  to  im- 
prove existing  information  and  refer- 
ral clearinghouses  so  that  families  can 
look  to  a  reliable  community  resource 
for  assistance  in  meeting  their  child- 
care  needs.  This  legislation  authorizes 
$8  million  for  the  grant  program,  an 
amount  that  would  fund  a  minimiifn 
of  100  iffograms  at  the  ceiling  level  of 
$75,000.  The  grant  program  is  set  up 
to  require  a  State  and/or  local  match. 


with  Federal  funding  phasing  out 
after  5  years.  In  additi<m  to  asgistlng 
famiUes  in  locating  appropriate  ehUd- 
care  options,  these  clearinghouses  will 
be  authorised  to  provide  other  impor- 
tant services  which  will  ultimately 
benefit  children  and  their  families. 
They  may  offer  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  child-care  providers 
and  provide  feedback  from  parents  to 
providers  which  wiU  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  services.  They  will  also  generate 
information  about  child-care  supply 
and  demand  on  a  local  level  which  will 
ftbMi  contribute  to  a  more  responsive 
national  policy  regarding  child  care. 

Today  it  is  commonplace  to  hear  or 
to  read  discussions  about  the  enor- 
mous number  of  women  who  have  en- 
tered the  work  force  full  time  over  the 
last  decade  and  the  resulting  increased 
need  for  child-care  services  for  chil- 
dren from  infancy  through  grade 
school.  However,  in  many  commimi- 
tles.  service  providers  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
need  for  child  care  nor  is  there  a  co- 
ordinating agency  to  document  exist- 
ing resources  or  to  examine  unmet 
needs.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
further  diminished  what  was  already  a 
minimal  Federal  role  in  the  child-care 
area  by  making  major  reductions  in 
the  title  XX  social  services  block 
grant— an  important  resource  for  child 
care  for  low-income  families,  as  well  as 
cutting  back  drastically  on  Federal 
funding  for  the  child-care  food  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
modest  both  in  its  cost  and  ite  scope. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced  that 
fundbig  for  these  clearinghouses  will 
offer  an  invaluable  service  to  thou- 
sands of  American  families  and  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  send  a 
signal  that  the  importance  of  quality 
chOd  care  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
national  policymakers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
bill.* 

iinaooucnoii  or  trs  cHUiHisaK 

IHTOaHATIOR  AHO  URMtAI.  SBKVICBS  ACT 

•  BCrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated my  support  for  the  concept  of 
the  Child  Care  Information  and  Refer- 
ral Services  Act.  However,  I  today  wish 
to  emphasize  my  concern  in  this  area 
by  adding  my  endorsement  to  this  sep- 
arate biU. 

A  solution  to  the  ever-growing  need 
of  families  for  child  care  has  eluded  us 
through  the  past  decade.  As  10  million 
new  women  woi^ers  entered  the  labor 
force  over  the  past  10  years,  the 
supply  of  quality  child  care  has  not 
kept  pace.  The  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  labor  force  is  mothers  of 
children  under  age  3.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  13  billion  hours  of  child 
care  were  needed  in  1982.  yet  there 
were  fewer  known  and  coimted  facili- 
Ues  than  in  1945. 


However,  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion within  the  system  has  been  occur- 
ring. Contrary  to  popular  belief,  only 
about  9  percent  of  all  children  who 
use  (tey  care  for  more  than  10  hours  a 
week  are  enrolled  in  day-care  centers 
or  nursery  schools.  The  rest  are  cared 
for  in  a  wide  variety  of  family-  or 
home-based  settings.  A  variety  of  pro- 
grams is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  families  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

Basically  what  has  evolved  is  a  pur- 
chase-of-service  delivery  system  of 
child  care.  Critics  maintain  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  and  that  it  does  not 
work  particularly  well.  But  it  is,  in 
fact,  what  we  have  to  build  on  in  the 
years  ahead.  Our  most  productive 
course  at  this  time  is  to  enhance  the 
functionbig  of  the  existing  system, 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  do. 

The  most  pressing  problem  for  fami- 
lies is  a  lack  of  thorough  and  realistic 
information  at  the  local  level  about 
wbat  services  are  available.  When  the 
most  comprehensive  national  survey 
to  date  asked  parents  to  rankorder 
those  programs  for  which  they  would 
most  like  to  see  Government  funds  al- 
located, they  chose,  above  all  others,  a 
referral  system  where  parents  could 
get  information  about  screened  and 
qualified  people  and  agencies  to  pro- 
vide child  care.  Child-care  information 
and  referral  should  improve  the  ftmc- 
tioning  of  the  market  for  services  in  a 
number  of  ways:  matching  supply  with 
demand:  maximizing  consumer  choice: 
and  providing  data  about  patterns  of 
supply  and  demand  that  can  be  used 
for  planning  at  the  community.  State, 
and  national  level,  as  well  as  by  pri- 
vate providers  of  child  care.  Informa- 
tion services  enable  parents  to  more 
efficiently  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments and  reinforces  their  freedom  of 
choice  as  well  as  their  control  of  their 
children's  environment.  We  cannot 
permit  simple  misinformation  to  deny 
adequate  care  for  children. 

The  most  fundamental  accounting 
information  about  child  care  is  im- 
available.  How  many  family  day-care 
homes  exist?  With  what  capacity  to 
serve  how  many  childen?  How  many 
families  are  in  need  of  day  care?  Night 
care?  Handicapped  care?  This  lack  of 
information  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  inability  to  encourage 
and  support  the  development  of  the 
diversity  of  solutions  we  need.  Until 
there  Is  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
need  and  of  ways  to  augment  child 
care  programs  of  various  types,  while 
reducing  overall  levels  of  Government 
intervention  and  expenditures,  there  is 
little  chance  of  progress.  That  evi- 
dence may  emerge  from  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  information  and 
referral  centers  set  up  under  this  act. 
I  see  only  one  real  danger  in  the  in- 
formation and  referral  system  this  leg- 
islation would  create— that  is  a  tenden- 


cy to  expect  too  much  from  It.  If  we  do 
not  expect  instant  suooeas  and  are  will- 
ing to  alloir  time  to  work  through 
probtems  that  may  ariae.  It  can  be  a 
great  contribution. 

I  would  pMticularly  like  to  see  the 
seed  money  iHX>vided  by  this  bill  go  to 
oommunlty-baaed  organlntk»8  where 
neighb(M*hood  women  would  be  en- 
couraged to  work  with  each  other  to 
solve  their  child-care  needs.  Such  in- 
novations a4  parent-owned  oo-ops.  toy- 
and-equipm«nt-lendlng  libraries,  and 
workshtms  in  parenting  akflls  could  be 
some  of  the  interesting  results  of 
these  information  and  referral  cen- 
ters.* j       

By  Mr:  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1361.  A  bill  to  require  notice  on 
social  security  checks  that  It  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  law  to  commit  forgny  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  cashing  of  those 
checks:  to  the  Ccnnmittee  oh  Finance. 


a  1-year  inison  sentence  and  a  $10,000 
fine.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  plain- 
ly warn  potential  felons  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  such  an  act.  in 
(Mrder  to  give  them  reason  to  reconsid- 
er an  act  of  disrespect  both  for  the 
dead  and  for  the  taxpayers  who  fill 
the  trust  fund  coffers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  proposal  will  receive  the  support 
of  my  colleagues.  At  a  time  when  the 
trust  funds  have  Just  been  pulled  back 
from  the  brink  of  financial  collmwe, 
this  tmacceptable  state  of  affairs 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer.* 


PORCKKT  MOTtCX  OM  SOCIAL  SSUUUll 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  legislation  to  address  the 
problem  of  erroneous  benefit  pay- 
ments to  deceased  individuals.  Many 
of  our  constituents  were  Justifiably  an- 
gered by  the  disclosure  late  in  1981 
that  over  $60  million  in  benefits  had 
been  routinely  mailed,  for  as  long  as 
15  years,  to  over  8.000  Individuals 
listed  as  dead  on  medicare  records.  In 
one  documoited  incident,  a  gulf  coast 
widow  forged  her  deceased  husband's 
signature,  dashed  his  benefit  checks, 
and  told  Investigators  that  he  was  at 
sea  on  a  shrimp  boat.  In  another,  a 
wealthy  middle-aged  businessman 
cashed  his  father's  social  security 
checks  for  many  months  after  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  explaining  to  investigators 
that  he  needed  to  maintain  cash  flow 
for  his  business.  I  believe  we  need  to 
take  action  to  stem  this  honorrhage 
of  trust  fluids. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  include  an  amendment  I  offered 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  States  volimtarily 
contract  with  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
information  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals for  whom  death  certificates— or 
equivalent  documenta— have  been 
filed.  The  Secretary  will  oomstue  this 
information  with  S8A  fUes  and  will 
make  necessary  correctirais. 

The  bill  t  am  introducing  today  fo- 
cuses attention  on  those  individuals 
who  criminally  negotiate  the  errone- 
ously issued  checks.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide that  All  tiUe  n  benefit  checks, 
and  the  envelopes  in  which  they  are 
mailed,  bear  a  printed  legend  warning 
that  the  commission  of  forgery  in  con- 
junction with  the  cashing  or  attempt- 
ed cashing  of  a  benefit  chedi  violates 
Federal  law.  In  additlrai.  the  notice 
shaU  enumerate  the  maximum  penalty 
applicable  under  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  currently  permits 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

a  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
payment  fA  benefits  to  inmates  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  criminally  insane:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PATimrr  or  social  sbcukitv  bkhotts  to 

CEKTAIIIIIIDIVIDUALB 

0  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
pajrment  of  social  security  disability 
and  retirement  lienefits  to  the  crimi- 
nally insane.  The  recently  passed 
social  security  reform  bill  extended 
the  existing  prohibition  of  disability 
pajrments  to  convicted  felons  to  in- 
clude retirement  benefits  as  well.  I 
suiHiorted  this  move.  Mr.  President, 
yet  I  believe  we  need  to  carry  it  a  step 
further. 

Like  convicted  felons,  the  criminally 
insane  are  institutionalized  in  govern- 
ment facilities  and  wholly  supported 
at  taxpayer  expense.  When  Congress 
in  1980  enacted  Public  Law  96-473. 
which  prohibited  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  to  convicted  felons,  it  was 
argued  that,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  the  benefits  in  question  should 
not  be  paid  to  those  for  whom  all  basic 
needs  were  being  provided  by  taxpayer 
dollars.  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  same  argument 
can  and  should  be  made  in  support  of 
denying  benefits  to  the  criminally 
insane.  While  such  individuals  do 
differ  from  convicted  felons  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  courts  have  af- 
fixed legal  responsibUity  for  their  ac- 
tions, there  is  a  less  technical,  more 
fundamental  manner  in  which  the 
comparison  can  be  made:  like  convict- 
ed felons,  the  criminally  insane  have 
committed  public  offenses  for  which, 
in  the  absence  of  an  underlying  im- 
pairment or  mental  illness,  criminal 
responsibility  could  be  ascribed.  Like 
convicted  felons,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
the  criminally  insane  are  institutional- 
ized in  State  or  Federal  facilities  com- 
pletely at  the  expense  of  the  citizens 
against  whom  they  have  committed  of- 
f  oises.  At  a  time  when  all  contributing 
parties  have  been  asked  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  one  form  or  another  to  restore 
solvency  to  the  trust  funds,  should  we 
continue  to  provide  funds  for  televi- 
sions, stereos,  and  other  luxuries  for 


the  criminally  insane?  I  think  not.  Mr. 
President. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  bill  will 
have  a  profound  financial  impact.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals affected  is  likely  to  be  relative- 
ly smalL  When  the  original  prohibi- 
tion of  benefits  to  felons  was  enacted  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that 
4.000-6.000  individuals  were  affected. 
Because  the  criminally  insane  repre- 
sent a  small  fraction  of  the  overall 
prison  population,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  this  biU  would  aivly 
is  likely  to  be  quite  small.  I  am  pursu- 
ing this  initiative  in  order  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues to  make  an  affirmative  state- 
ment of  public  policy:  namely,  that  we 
place  high  value  on  each  and  every 
hard-earned  taxpayer  dollar  deposited 
into  the  trust  funds,  and  that  we  take 
seriously  our  responsibility  to  guard 
these  funds  from  expenditures  which 
are  indiscriminate  and  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

There  is  another  dimension  of  the 
problon  to  consider  when  discussing 
the  criminally  insane.  Often,  the  very 
mental  illness  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment rests  becomes  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
plication for  disability  benefits.  I  do 
not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  continue  to  support  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  violators  of  the 
public  trust  are  allowed  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  a  simple 
one.  It  amends  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no 
benefits  would  be  paid  to  the  criminal- 
ly insane  incarcerated  following  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  "criminally 
insane"  include  those  who,  upon  being 
charged  with  an  offense  constituting  a 
felony,  are  found  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity.  Additionally,  my  bill  closes 
a  loophole  in  the  recent  reform  bill  by 
assuring  that  benefits  would  not  be 
paid  to  convicted  felons  who  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  psychiatric  or  other  medi- 
cal facility  following  initial  incarcer- 
taion  in  a  penitentiary  facility.  Other 
provisions  of  the  section  allowing  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  dependents,  and 
the  provision  of  information  to  the 
Secretary  to  assist  in  identifying  af- 
fected parties,  are  not  altered  by  this 
bill. 

I  heartUy  enlist  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  bill,  and  I  ask  for 
its  prompt  consideration.* 


By  BCr.  HART: 
S.  1363.  A  bill  to  vroVed  human 
health  and  the  environment  by  estab- 
lishing adequate  controls  on  the  man- 
agement of  hazardous  wastes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

hazardous  WASTK  MARAGEHKHT  ACT  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Act  of  1983,  a  bill  to  es- 
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tabllih  for  the  flnt  time  a  oomprehen- 
■ive  and  explicit  statutory  framework 
to  l»ii«  about  the  safe  management 
of  hanrdoua  waatea. 

Haaardous  waste  haa  become  the 
single  moat  important  environmental 
ianie  of  the  19M^  People  all  acroai 
the  United  Statea  face  wtxiaaM  riaics  to 
their  health,  and  the  health  of  their 
diUdrcn.  because  of  the  widespread 
fTwitamlMt*""  of  our  air.  our  land, 
and  our  wat«— including  our  drinking 
water— by  tozk  industrial  wastes.  The 
jM^tening  dimensions  of  this  nation- 
al crisis  are  Just  becoming  clear.  Con- 
sider these  fftctK 

A  still  uncompleted  Inventory  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
identified  more  than  15.000  sites 
where  tozlc  wastes  tutve  been  dumped 
with  no  adequate  ccmtrols; 

An  unreleased  EPA  study  has  identi- 
fied an  addiUonal  00.000  water  im- 
poundments—pits, ponds,  and  la- 
gooiw— that  contain  haaardous 
wastea-and  90  percent  of  these  im- 
poundments threatm  to  contaminate 
drinking  water  supplies:  and 

Another  unreleased  EPA  study. 
based  on  monitoring  of  the  drinking 
water  supplies  of  nearly  1.000  cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  10.000 
people,  says  nearly  30  percent  of  those 
cities  have  had  their  water  ctmtami- 
nated  by  dangerous  chemicals— large- 
ly, it  is  believed,  because  of  the  leaking 
of  haaardous  wastes  from  landfills. 

Pertiapa  most  tragically,  however,  is 
how  we  are  every  year  increasing  the 
proportions  of  this  national  crisis.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 
cluded that  between  280  and  300  mil- 
lion tons  of  new  haaardous  waste  is 
being  produced  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  and  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent is  being  simply  dumped  in  or  on 
the  land,  with  no  effort  to  render  it 
hannless. 

This  means  we  are  burying  every 
year  in  the  United  States  more  than  1 
ton  of  untreated,  toxic  waste  for  every 
woman,  man.  and  child  in  the  country. 

Almost  all  of  this  haaardous  waste  is 
being  put  in  simple,  unllned  landfills- 
little  more  than  Just  holes  in  the 
ground. 

The  result  of  all  this  land  disposal  is 
the  poisoning  of  the  United  States. 
FuUy  97  percent  of  the  "Superfund" 
IHlority  sites— the  most  contaminated 
places  in  our  country— are  land  dispos- 
al sites. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going  now.  we  are 
creating  future  Superfund  sites  more 
rapidly  than  we  are  cleaning  up  the 
ones  we  have  already  created. 

Building  better  landfills  is  not  the 
way  to  reverse  this  trend.  The  experts 
all  agree  that  even  the  best,  double 
lined,  state-of-the-art  landfiUs  wiU 
contain  hazardous  wastes  for  no  more 
than  two  or  three  decades,  while  the 
wastes  remain  hazardous  for  hundreds 


and  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  only  way  we  can  avoid  increased 
contamination  of  our  environment  by 
haaardous  wastes  is  to  manage  them 
properly,  so  untreated  haaardous 
wastes  are  put  in  the  ground  only 
rarely,  and  only  as  a  last  resort. 

This  is  not  an  impossible.  Utopian 
dream.  While  we  in  the  United  States 
are  dionping  our  untreated  wastea  in 
our  land.  West  Germany  Is  treating  85 
percent  of  its  wastes  to  render  them 
harmless.  Denmark  treats  every  bit  of 
haaardous  waste  it  produces:  if  there  is 
no  treatment  technology  they  put  it  in 
storage  until  the  necessary  technology 
is  developed. 

The  same  could  be  done  here.  A 
California  State  government  study 
concluded  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
hasvdous  waste  produced  in  that 
State  could  be  safely  recycled,  treated, 
or  destroyed  through  processes  that 
have  already  been  developed:  the  ca- 
pacity to  manage  the  wastes  in  those 
ways  could  be  developed  within  2 
years:  and  the  additional  cost  to  indiis- 
try  would  be  minimal. 

Why,  a  reasonable  person  might  ask. 
are  not  we  managing  hazardous  wastes 
properly,  as  other  countries  are  doing 
and  as  we  could  do?  Why  is  the  United 
States— the  richest  and  moat  techno- 
loglcslly  advanced  Nation  in  the 
world— mortgaging  away  its  future  by 
diuaping  untreated  waste  in  the 
ground? 

The  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
tragic.  The  United  States  is  mismanag- 
ing its  hazardous  wastes,  in  ways  that 
threaten  the  health  of  its  citizens,  be- 
cause only  a  national  government  can 
bring  about  the  proper  management 
of  hazardous  wastes  by  a  nation,  and 
our  Federal  Government  has  failed  to 
provide  the  leadership  that  is  needed. 

Government  action  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  individual  companies  that 
produce  hazardous  waste  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  manage  them  properly  for 
the  good  of  the  society.  It  is  cheaper 
to  put  the  wastes  in  a  landfill— even  in 
a  new,  relatively  expensive  landfill 
Only  Government  requirements,  that 
apply  equally  to  all  companies,  can 
prevent  individtial  companies  from 
being  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
for  incurring  the  greater  expenses 
that  are  often  necessary  to  manage 
wastes  correctly. 

Before  I  leave  this  point  about  the 
relative  expense  of  land  disposal  and 
alternative  forms  of  management,  let 
me  emphasize  that  land  disposal  is 
cheaper  only  in  the  short  run,  and 
only  to  the  companies  producing  the 
wastes.  The  real  expense  of  lanctfill 
does  not  begin  until  the  wastes  leak 
out.  Then  the  expense  can  reach  truly 
staggering  levels.  The  cleanup  of  Love 
Canal  will  cost  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion—and this  does  not  even  include 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  residents 
around  Love  Canal,  in  miscarriages,  se- 


rious diseases,  and  untold  pain  and 
suffering.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
these  coats,  but  the  personal  damage 
claims  being  sought  by  the  Love  Canal 
residents  in  lawsuits  total  about  $3  bil- 
lion. Even  more  important,  the  costs 
incurred  when  a  landfill  leaks  are  im- 
posed on  people  who  have  received  no 
benefit  or  profit  from  the  activity  that 
led  to  the  haaardous  waste,  and  who 
are  virtually  helpleas  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  contamination  of  their 
environmmt 

The  only  recourse  of  the  people  is  to 
come  to  their  Government.  But  in  this 
case  their  Government  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded apprt^riately.  In  1976.  Con- 
gress, aware  of  the  serious  problems 
caused  by  hazardous  waste  but  unsure 
how  to  address  those  problems,  en- 
acted^^endments  to  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  that  give  EPA  general  au- 
thority to  issue  standards  and  regula- 
tions needed  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.  But  there  is 
little  in  the  statute  to  provide  direc- 
tion to  EPA  on  what  standards  and 
regulations  to  issue.  All  of  subtitle  C 
of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act-the 
Nation's  law  on  the  management  of 
hazardous  wastes— is  17  pages  long.  By 
contrast,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  flag- 
ship of  our  Nation's  environmental 
laws,  is  173  pages  long.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  length  is  necessarily  a 
measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  law: 
but  in  this  case  Congress  has  given 
EPA  the  authority  to  create  a  pro- 
gram more  than  Congress  has  itself 
mandated  a  program. 

Since  1976  we  have  had  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  current 
law.  To  begin  with,  since  EPA  had  no 
clear  congressional  guidance,  it  took  6 
years  for  the  basic  regulations  to  even 
be  issued.  Worse,  those  regulations 
contain  more  loopholes  than  stand- 
ards. This  is  quite  literally  true.  The 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  has  concluded  that  as 
much  as  300  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste  is  generated  in  this  country 
every  year,  and  only  one-sixth  of  that 
amount  is  subject  to  any  form  of  con- 
trol under  EPA's  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram. Those  wastes  that  are  subject  to 
regulation  are  subject  to  only  minimal 
requirements.  The  essence  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  anybody  disposing  of  reg- 
ulated haautlous  waste  has  to  send  it 
to  a  disposal  facility  that  has  been  per- 
mitted by  EPA.  and  has  to  keep  track 
of  what  was  shipped  where.  But  any 
hazardous  waste  can  go  to  any  f  adlitr. 
existing  facilities  are  subject  to  enor- 
mously broad  "grandfather"  provi- 
sions that  let  them  avoid  all  substan- 
tive standards:  and  even  when  the  sub- 
stantive standards  issued  by  EPA  are 
in  effect  they  are  woefully  inadequate 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  land,  and  water.  To  top 
everything  off,  the  agency  under  this 
administration  has  so  far  shown  no 


desire  or  interest  to  enforce  its  inad- 
equate standards. 

In  this  abtraee  of  meaningful  Feder- 
al action.  State  governments  have 
begun  trying  to  protect  their  dtiiens. 
California  has  enacted  a  ban  on  the 
land  diaposftl  of  especially  dangerous 
wastes  that  can  instead  be  treated  or 
incinerated.  Illinois  haa  enacted  a  re- 
quirement that,  effective  January  1. 
1987,  noboifer  can  dispose  of  untreated 
hazardous  «raste  without  first  demon- 
strating to  the  SUte  that  the  waste 
cannot  be  reused,  indnerated.  or  treat- 
ed to  render  it  hsrmleas  Minnesota 
has  enacted  a  law  that  allows  the 
siting  of  any  new  di^weal  facOitlea 
only  if  there  are  no  feasible  alterna- 
tives to  the  disposal  of  any  untreated 
wastes  going  to  the  facility.  Missouri 
has  prohibited  the  land  divosal  of  all 
hazardous  wastes  for  which  there  is 
proven  technology  at  a  reasonable  cost 
for  some  other  form  of  management 
of  the  waste.  Ohio  allows  the  land  dis- 
posal of  luBsardous  waste  only  if  the 
State  determines  the  waste  cannot  be 
recycled,  reclaimed,  incinerated,  or 
neutralized  to  render  it  hannless.  and 
only  if  the  waste  has  first  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  possible  level  of 
toxicity  and  ite  lowest  bulk  form. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assert  its  paramount  con- 
stitutional powers  to  insure  that  the 
citizens  of  all  States  are  receiving  the 
protection  they  deserve  trtum  imprcv- 
erly  managed  hazardous  wastes.  This 
is  a  nationiU  problem,  even  a  national 
crisis,  and  only  a  national  solution  will 
suffice. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Managmnent 
Act  of  1983  is  intended  to  provide  that 
national  solution.  It  would  provide  for 
hazardous  wastes  the  same  kind  of 
conu>rehensive.  detailed,  binding  stat- 
utory progiiam  that  Congress  has  pre- 
viously enaeted  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  bill  is  based  in  large  part  on  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  Senators 
JoHH  H.  CaATEE.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woriu'  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Pollution,  and  JnmniGS 
Ramdolph.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  public  Works,  and  by  Con- 
gressman Juocs  J.  RiOBio,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce's  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  Tourism.  I 
applaud  these  distinguished  members 
on  the  good  work  they  have  already 
done  on  this  issue,  and  I  lot*  forward 
to  working  with  them  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  on  the  new  con- 
cepts I  am  Including  in  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  major  points  of  the 
bilL  T 

'    RATIORAL  OOAtS 

The  bill  establishes  three  national 
goals: 


First,  "minimising  the  amoimt  of 
haardous  waste  generated  in  the 
United  States": 

Second,  "promoting  the  develop- 
ment and  availability  of  technologies 
for  resource  conservation,  resource  re- 
covery, and  treatment  of  hazardous 
waste  that  are  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
tective of  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment than  the  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste  without  prior  treatment": 
and 

Third,  "eliminating  the  disposal  into 
or  on  any  land  or  water  of  any  hazard- 
ous waste  that,  were  it  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  environment,  could 
cause  or  signlf  iomtly  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  mortality  or  an  increase  in 
serious  irreversible,  or  incapacitating 
reversible,  illness,  without  prior  treat- 
ment adequate  to  insure  that  such 
hazardous  waste  does  not  cause  such 
mortality  or  illness." 

These  goals  would  be  meaningful: 
EPA  would  be  mandated  when  writing 
regulations  and  standards  to  adopt  the 
requirements  neccesary  to  achieve  the 
goals. 

LAIfD  DISPOSAI.  PROHIBinOH 

The  bill  would  automatically  prohib- 
it, as  of  6  months  after  its  enactment, 
the  land  disposal  of  the  same  hazard- 
ous wastes  that  the  California  State 
government  has  tuured  from  land  dis- 
posal—liquid hazardous  wastes  con- 
taining cyanides,  arsenic,  cadmium, 
hexavalent  chromium,  lead,  mercury, 
nldiel.  selenium,  thallium,  or  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls  (PSB's);  highly 
acidic  liquid  hazardous  wastes;  and 
hazardous  wastes  containing  haloge- 
nated  organic  chemicals. 

The  bill  directs  EPA  to  review  all  ad- 
ditional hazardous  wastes  to  deter- 
mine if  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  prohibition  on  land  disposal,  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  providing  for  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  one-quar- 
ter of  the  wastes  within  2  years,  and 
an  additional  quarter  of  the  wastes  by 
the  end  of  each  successive  10-month 
period.  If  EPA  does  not  make  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  any  waste  ac- 
cording to  this  schedule,  the  law 
would  automatically  prohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  that  waste  in  or  on  the  land 
unless  and  until  EPA  certifies  that 
land  disposal  is  protective  of  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

BBT  AVAnABU  HAMAGElCEirT  PRACTICES 

The  bill  directs  EPA  to  specify, 
within  10  years,  "best  avaUable  man- 
agement practices"  for  each  regulated 
hazardous  waste.  These  would  be  the 
method  or  methods  of  management  of 
a  particular  waste  which  EPA  deter- 
mines is  the  best  available  to  achieve 
the  national  goals  established  by  the 
bill  and  to  otherwise  protect  hiunan 
health  and  the  environment.  In  deter- 
mining these  best  available  manage- 
ment practices,  EPA  Is  directed  to 
follow  a  hierarchy  of  preferred  meth- 
ods of  mani^Ttg  hazardous  wastes— in 
order  of  priority:  reducing  the  volume 


of  hazardous  waste  that  is  generated 
to  begin  with:  onsite  recycling  and 
reuse:  offsite  recycling  and  reuse: 
treatment  that  renders  the  waste  non- 
hazardoiis:  treatment  that  reduces  the 
hazard  of  the  waste:  and,  last,  disposal 
of  the  waste. 

These  best  available  management 
practices  would  insure  that  the  land 
disposal  of  untreated  hazardous  waste 
is  done  only  as  a  last  resort. 

STAHDARDS  OP  PKRPORMAHCK 

The  bill  would  direct  EPA  to  revise 
its  regulations  to  establish  new,  tough- 
er ni'"<t"ai  standards  of  performance 
for  companies  generating,  storing, 
treating,  or  disposing  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

These  would  be  the  first  substantive 
requirements  to  apply  to  the  genera- 
tors of  hazardous  wastes.  Now  they 
are  only  required  to  ship  their  waste 
to  a  licensed  facility  and  keep  track  of 
it.  This  is  comparable  to  allowing  com- 
panies emitting  air  or  water  pollution 
to  escape  pollution  control  require- 
ments while  others  are  required  to 
dean  up  the  air  and  water.  The  stand- 
ards of  performance  would  apply  only 
to  companies  generating  substantial 
quantities  of  hazardous  waste— more 
than  3  metric  tons  a  month— and 
would  require  them  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  hazardous  waste  they  pro- 
duced by  at  least  the  degree  that 
would  be  achieved  by  the  best  method 
of  volume  reduction— such  as  waste 
separation  and  segregation  or  onsite 
recycling— that  has  been  adequately 
demonstrated  with  respect  to  that 
type  of  company  and  that  type  of 
waste. 

The  bill  would  also  specify  minimal 
statutory  requiroments  for  the  stand- 
ards of  performance  iu>plying  to  incin- 
eration and  disposal  facilities.  All  new 
disposal  facilities  would  be  required  to 
have  double  liners  and  to  monitor  air 
and  undergroimd  water  quality  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  facility. 

BEST  AVAUABLE  COMTKOL  TBCHHOLOGT 

The  biU  would  direct  EPA  or  the 
State— depending  on  which  is  imple- 
menting the  program— to  require  new 
and  newly  expanded  hazardous  waste 
disposal,  storage,  and  treatment  facili- 
ties to  apply  the  t>est  available  control 
technology,  which  must  be  at  least  as 
stringent  a  requirement  as  the  mini- 
mal national  standard  of  performance. 

This  requirement  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  Clean  Air  Act's  require- 
ment that  new  and  newly  expanded 
sources  of  air  pollution  must  apply  the 
best  available  control  technology, 
which  must  be  at  least  as  stringent  as 
tninimfti  national  new  source  perform- 
ance standards. 

The  requirement  for  l>est  available 
control  technology  under  this  bill,  as 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  would  involve 
a  specification  of  an  actual  control 
technology  only  when  it  is  not  possible 
to   specify    a   performance    standard 
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equal  to  Uw  perf onnanee  that  would 
be  expected  through  the  uae  of  the 
teduxdogy  that  Is  the  beat  available. 
Thto  fleslbfllty  will  allow  companies 
the  fnedom  to  decide  which  technolo- 
gy they  win  use  to  meet  the  mandated 
perf onaance  leveL 

otmmrmonnom 
The  bOl  also  would  close  a  number 
of  loopholes  in  the  current  EPA  regu- 


KPA  is  directed  to  list  as  haaardous 
wastes  two  curraitly  unregulated  but 
highly  ttudc  wastes:  chlorinated  diox- 
twtm  and  chlorinated  dilienaofurans. 

KPA  Is  required  to  review  within  2 
years  18  additional  types  of  wastes  to 
detennine  whether  to  list  them  as  hax- 
ardous  wastes  subject  to  regulatkm. 

The  "small  gmerator"  loophole  is 
dosed,  so  that  all  haaardous  wastes 
produced  by  small  generators  must  go 
to  haardous  waste  facilities  and  may 
not  be  put  in  unlined  municipal  solid 
waste  dumps. 

Haaurdous  waste  could  no  longer  be 
put  in  municipal  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities, which  are  not  equipped  to 
treat  luoardous  wastes: 

The  injection  of  haaardous  wastes 
into  deep  wells  in  the  same  geographic 
f  ormatltm  as  drinking  water  supplies  is 
prohibited:  and 

EPA  is  directed  to  regulate,  for  the 
first  time,  the  burning  of  fuels  con- 
taining hasardous  wastes. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  leg- 
islation, as  ambitious  as  It  is.  points 
the  way  we  must  go  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  problems  caused  by  the  current  in- 
adequate haaardous  waste  program. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  espetMOf  my  fellow 
moonbers  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  with 
whom  I  intend  to  cooperate  to  insxire 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  current  law. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  biU  printed  in  the  Ricobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 

ai3«3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Bevreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  fit  Cononn  auemhled. 

SHOKT  TITU;  TABU  OT  COIITKim 

Sscnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  ms  the 
"Hasardous  Waste  Ifaaacement  Act  of 
1M3". 

TABU  or  COWRim 
See.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec  X  References  to  Solid  Waste  Disposal 

Act. 
Sec.  3.  FIndinci  and  obJecUves  of  the  Solid 

Waste  Disposal  Act. 
Sec  4.  Definitions. 
Sec.  5.  Ustint  and  delisting  of  haiardous 


Sec  10.  FennlU  for  generators  of  hasardous 
waste. 

Sec.  11.  Standards  applicable  to  transport- 
Ms  of  hasardous  waste. 

Sec  IX  Standards  applicable  to  ownen  and 
operators  of  haaardous  waste 
treatment,  atorace.  and  dispos- 
al facilities. 

Sec.  13.  PermlU  for  treatment,  storase.  or 
disposal  of  hasardous  waste. 

Sec  14.  Standards  applicable  to  owners  and 
operators  of  haaardous  waste 
resource  recovery  facilities  and 
to  distributors  of  recovered  ma- 
terial from  hasardous  waste. 

Sec  IS.  Interim  control  of  undergrouixi  in- 
jection of  hasardous  waste. 

Sec  16.  Authorised  State  haaardous  waste 
programs. 

Sec' 17.  Inspections. 

Sec  18.  Federal  enforcement 

Sec.  19.  Effective  date. 

Sec  30.  Ombudsman. 

Sec  31.  Imminent  hasard. 

Sec.  33.  Technical  corrections. 

Sec.  33.  Authorisation  for  appropriations. 


Sec  fl.  National  goala. 

Sec  7.  Prohibition  on  disposal  without  prior 

treatment. 
Sec.  8.  Best  available  manacement  practices. 
Sec  9.  Standards  applicable  to  generators  of 

hasardous  waste. 


S  TO  sous  WASTE  DISTOSAL  ACT 

Ssc.  3.  Unless  expressly  provided  otherwise, 
any  reference  in  this  Act  to  another  Act  or 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  law  shall 
be  a  reference  to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  <43  V&C.  8901  et  seq.)  or  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  that  Act. 
ramiHcs  Ain>  oajscnvn  or  the  solid  wasts 

DISPOSAL  ACT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  1003  (b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(5)  the  continued  improper  management 
of  hasardous  waste  would  result  in  substan- 
tial impairment  of  and  risks  to  human 
health  and  the  environment,  and  would  re- 
quire substantial  additional  difficult,  expen- 
sive, and  uncertain  emergency  response  and 
remedial  actions; 

"(6)  land  disposal  facilities  caiuiot  ensure 
perpetual  containment  of  hazardous  wastes: 
and": 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  former  paragraph 
(6)  as  paragraph  (7);  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(b)  Section  1003  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  minimizing  the  amount  of  hazardous 
waste  that  is  generated: 

"(5)  requiring  that  hazardous  waste  be 
managed  properly  to  reduce  impairment  of 
and  risks  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment:": and 

<3)  by  redesignating  the  former  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (9).  respectively. 

Dsruiiiioiis 

Ssc.  4.  Section  1004  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  section  3003.  such  term  in- 
cludes the  placing  of  solid  waste  in  a  surface 
impoundment  (regardless  of  whether  It  is 
intended  that  the  solid  waste  be  removed 
before  closure  of  the  surface  impoundment), 
the  placing  of  solid  waste  in  a  waste  pile, 
and  any  other  placing  of  soUd  waste  into  or 
on  any  land  or  water.": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(9)  The  term  'incineration'  when  used 
with  respect  to  hasardous  waste  means  the 
burning  of  haaardous  waste,  or  of  material 
fimtaintrg  haaardous  waste,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  thermally  breaking  down  such 
waste."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  former  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (39)  as  paragraphs  (10) 
through  (40).  reapecUvelr. 

<4)  in  paragraph  (38)  (as  so  redesifnated) 
by  imerttng  "(other  than  hasardous  waste)" 
after  "dissolved  material": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (35)  (as  so  redesignated) 
by  striking  out  "any"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 
"incineration  and  any  other";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(41)  The  term  'commence  operations' 
means  obtain  all  necessary  Federal.  State, 
and  local  approvals  and  permits  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  facility  or  fa- 
cilities generating  the  hasardous  waste,  and 
either— 

"(A)  begin,  or  cause  to  begin,  a  continuous 
program  of  physical  on-site  omstructlon  of 
the  facility  or  facilities,  or 

"(B)  enter  into  binding  agreements  or  con- 
tractual obllgatitms.  that  cannot  be  can- 
celled or  modified  without  substantial  loss 
to  the  owner  or  operator,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  or  f adUUes. 

"(43)  The  term  'in  operation'  means 
having  commenced  operations. 

"(43)  The  term  'modify  operations'  means 
make  any  physical  change  in,  or  change  in 
the  method  of  operation  of.  the  facility  or 
facilities  generatbig  the  hazardous  waste,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  amount  of 
hazardous  waste  generated  or  to  generate  a 
hazardous  waste  not  previously  generated 
by  that  facility  or  those  faciliUes.". 

LISTIHC  ARD  DKLISTinO  OF  RAZAKOOU8  WABR 

Sec.  5.  Section  3001  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
timely  promulgation  of  regulations  identify- 
ing additional  characteristics  of  hasardous 
waste  and  listing  additional  hazardous 
wastes,  as  required  by  pkragraph  (I),  the 
Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  not  later  than  two  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1983.  list  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  wastes  containing  chlorinated 
dioxins  and  chlorinated-dlbenzofurans; 

"(B>  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1983,  list  under 
paragraph  (1)— 

"(i)  additional  wastes  containing  all  addi- 
tional halogenated  dioxins  and  halogenated- 
dibenzofurans  (in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)): 

"(U)  additional  wastes  containing  poly- 
chlorinated  blphenyls;  and 

"(ill)  the  following  wastes:  chlorinated  aU- 
phatics.  dimethyl  hydrazine.  TDI  (toulene 
diisocyanate),  carbamates,  bromacll.  lin- 
uron.  organo-bromines.  solvents,  refining 
wastes,  chlorinated  aromatics.  dyes  and  pig- 
ments, inorganic  chemical  industry  wastes, 
lithium  batteries,  coke  byproducts,  and 
paint  production  wastes, 
or  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
that  the  Administrator  does  not  Intend  to 
list  such  additional  wastes  at  such  time  and 
the  reasons  for  that  decision; 

"(C)  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1983.  submit  to 
Congress  a  workplan— 


"(1)  for  the  promulgartsp  of  regulatlaas 
identifying  additional  diametoristieB  of  has- 
ardous wast*.  Indudlns  measores  or  Indtea- 
tors  for  toKldty; 

"(11)  Identifying  those  partifwlar  wastes 
which  the  Admlnistiator  tntends  to  review 
to  determine,  within  two  yean  after  such 
date  of  enadtment.  whether  to  list  them  as 
haaardous  waste  under  paragraph  (IK  and 

"(Ul)  for  cooperating  with  oCfldsls  of  the 
Natkmal  Tszloolosy  Program  to  evaluate 
the  f eaaibaity  of  klentif ytaig  or  Usttng  under 
paragraph  (i)  hasardous  waste  based  on  the 
presence  of  certain  hasardous  eonstltnents 
(such  as  known  cardnogesw.  mutagens,  or 
teratogens)  at  levels  In  ezeeas  of  levels 
which  caus*  such  waste  to  be  hasardoos 
waste  (wItUn  the  meaning  of  sectton 
1004(5)):  an4 

"(D)  not  later  than  two  yean  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hasardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  IfgS— 

"(1)  promulgate  regulatlona  under  para- 
graph (I)  Identifying  addlttonal  characteris- 
tics of  basafflous  waste; 

"(11)  praiaulgate  with  reject  to  each 
waste  identVled  under  subparagraph  (CXU) 
regulations  listing  such  waste  as  hasardous 
waste,  or  pUUish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  the  Administrator  does  not  . 
intend  to  list  such  waste  at  such  time  and 
the  reasons  for  that  decision:  and 

"(ill)  report  to  Congress  on  laogiess  In  the 
evaluation  required  by  subpsragiairii 
(CXUl).":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  tuboection: 

"(d)  DKuamRi  PaocaBoaas.— 

"(1)  When  evaluating  a  petition  to  exdude 
from  regulation  a  hasardous  waste  generat- 
ed at  a  particular  facility,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  f  acton  oUier  than  those  for 
whteh  the  hazardous  waste  was  Usted  (in- 
cluding additional  constituents  ot  the  has- 
ardous waste)  if  the  Administrator  has  a 
reasonable  liasis  to  believe  such  addlttoial 
factora  could  cause  the  haaardous  waste  to 
meet  the  criteria  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Admlnistiator  shall  provide 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  (in- 
cluding comment  on  any  additional  con- 
stituento  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) befote  granting  a  temporary  exdu- 
sion  from  regulatkm  of  hasardous  waste 
gmerated  at  a  particular  facility,  and  shall 
take  final  action  gimntlng  or  denying  a  peti- 
tion for  such  exclusion  within  18  months 
after  granting  a  temporary  exdusion 

"(3)  Any  t>etition  to  ezdude  from  regular 
tion  a  waste  generated  at  a  particular  facili- 
ty shaU  be  accompanied  by  adequat,e  Infor- 
mation to  Evaluate  such  petittai.  including 
information  on  samples  of  sudi  waste  deter- 
mined to  be  representative  on  the  basis  of 
guidelines  for  the  devetopeaent  and  submis- 
sion of  such  information  publiahed  by  the 
Administrator.  Such  tnfnmation  shall  be 
certified  by  a  responsible  corporate  of fldal 
of  such  fadllty  to  be  accurate,  oomidete. 
and  represmUtive,  within  the  knowledge  of 
employees  dr  contraetma  of  such  facility. 

"(3)  Any  temporary  exculahm  from  regu- 
lation of  a  hasardous  waste  generated  at  a 
particular  ladllty  under  a  petition  granted 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Hasardous  Waste  Management  Act  of  1983 
without  public  notice  and  comment  and 
without  oolislderation  of  additional  facton 
(as  provided  in  paragrairti  (1»  shall  not 
remain  in  effect  for  more  than  twelve 
months  after  such  petition  was  granted  or 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Management  Act  of 
1983.  whkshever  date  is  later.". 


■ATIOaAL  OOALS 

8.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
afto-  section  3001  the  following  new  section: 

"MATIORAL  OOALS 

M03.  Congress  hereby  declares  as 


"(1)  ip^fi»m««<iiy  the  amount  of  hazardous 
waste  generated  in  the  United  States; 

"(3)  promoting  the  development  and  avail- 
ability of  technologies  fw  resource  conser- 
vation, resource  recovery,  and  treatment  of 
hasardous  waste  that  are  likely  to  be  more 
pcoteetive  of  human  health  and  the  envl- 
rataaent  than  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  without  prior  treatment;  and 

"(3)  «i«»««»«Mng  the  disposal  into  or  on 
any  land  or  water  of  any  hazardous  waste 
that,  were  it  to  be  discharged  into  the  envl- 
rooment.  could  cause  or  significantly  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  mortality  or  an  in- 
crease in  serious  irreversible,  or  incapadtat- 
ing  reversible,  illness,  without  prior  treat- 
ment adequate  to  ensure  that  such  hazard- 
ous waste  does  not  cause  such  mortality  or 


moKmnoN  on  disposal  withodt  pkior 


7.  The  Act  is  ammded  by  inserting 
after  section  3003  (as  inserted  by  section  6 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"raoHiBiTiOM  OH  disposal  without  prioh 

TBSATIfEin 

"Sac  3003.  (a)  Ih  OEaERAL.- Unless  and 
until  the  Administrator  promulgates  under 
section  3004  regulations  permitting  such 
method  of  management  of  such  hazardous 
waste,  effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Act  of  1983,  the  disposal  into 
or  on  any  land  or  water,  without  prior  treat- 
ment by  a  method  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  being  adequate  to  ensure  that  such 
"""P"-*'  is  protective  of  human  health  and 
the  environment,  of  the  following  hazard- 
ous waste  Is  prohibited  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  the  prohibition  on  one  or 
more  methods  of  land  disposal  is  not  re- 
quired in  order  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  for  as  long  as  the 
waste  remskins  hazardous,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  factors  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(cKl): 

"(1)  liquid  hazardous  wastes,  including 
free  liquids  associated  with  any  solid  or 
sludge,  containing  free  or  complex  cyanides 
at  concentrations  greater  than  or  equal  to 
1.000  mllUvrams  per  liter; 

"(3)  liquid  hazardous  wastes,  including 
free  liquids  associated  with  any  solid  or 
sludge,  ctmtaining  any  of  the  following  dis- 
solved metals  (or  elements): 

"(A)  arsoiic  and  compounds  of  arsenic  (as 
As)  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  500  milligrams  per  liter, 

"(B)  cadmium  and  ccmipounds  of  cadmium 
(as  Cd)  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  100  milligrams  per  liter, 

"(C)  hexavalent  chromium  and  com- 
pounds of  hexavalent  chromium  (as  Cr  VI) 
at  concmtrations  equal  to  or  greater  than 
500  miUlgrams  per  liter 

"(D)  lead  and  compounds  of  lead  (as  Pb) 
at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater  than 
500  milligrams  per  liter, 

"(E)  mercury  and  compounds  of  mercury 
(as  Hg)  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  30  milligrams  per  liter; 

"(F)  nldiel  and  compounds  of  nickel  (as 
Ni)  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  134  milligrams  per  liter. 

"(O)  tflen*'""  and  compounds  of  selenium 
(as  Se)  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  100  milligrams  per  liter,  or 


"(H)  th*"hmi  and  compounds  of  thallium 
(as  Th)  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  130  milligrams  per  lito; 

"(3)  liquid  wastes  with  a  pH  equal  to  or 
less  than  two; 

"(4)  liquid  wastes  containing  polydilori- 
nated  blphenyls  (PCTBs)  at  concentrations 
equal  to  or  greater  than  50  parts  per  mil- 
lion; and 

"(5)  wastes  containing  halogenated  organ- 
ics  at  concentrations  equal  to  or  greater 
than  1.000  milligrams  per  kilogram. 

"(b)  RaouLATiOKS.— After  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  puUlc  hearing,  and  after  coa- 
sultation  with  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agendes.  the  Administrator  may  pro- 
mulgate regulations,  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular hazardous  waste  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  establishing  for  the  purposes  of 
that  subsection— 

"(1)  a  lesser  concentration  at  which  the 
disposal  of  such  hazardous  waste  is  prohibit- 
ed, if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  lesser  concentration  is  necessary  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment; 
or 

"(3)  an  effective  date  for  the  prohibition 
in  subsection  (a)  later  than  the  date  apeci- 
f  led  in  that  subsecti<m,  if  the  Admlnistiator 
determines  that  such  later  date  is  necessary 
to  allow  an  alternative  method  of  manage- 
ment to  become  available  with  respect  to 
that  hazardous  waste,  and  that  storage  of 
such  hazardous  waste  until  such  later  date 
is  not  possible.  Such  other  effective  date 
shall  be  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator antidpates  such  alternative 
method  of  nuuugement  to  become  avaU- 
able.  and  in  any  event  shall  not  be  later 
than  42  months  after  the  effective  date 
specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Additional  HAZAaoous  Wastes.— 

"(1)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  and  after  ctmsultation  with 
iu>propriate  Federal  and  State  agendes,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  to 
make  subject  to  the  prohibition  established 
by  subsection  (a)  all  additional  hazardous 
wastes  identified  or  listed  under  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  3001  (in  addition 
to  those  specified  in  subsection  (a)).  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations 
making  such  a  hazardous  waste  subject  to 
such  prohibition,  with  nspect  to  aU  meth- 
ods of  disposal  or  to  a  vecified  method  or 
specified  methods  of  disposal,  if,  after  con- 
sideration the  likelihood  that  such  method 
or  methods  of  di«>06al  wiU  not  assure  the 
perpetual  containment  of  hazardous  waste, 
and  after  considering  the  persistence,  toxld- 
ty,  mobility,  and  propensity  to  bioaocumu- 
late  of  such  hazardous  waste,  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  such  prohibitiiMi  may  rea- 
sonable be  antidpated  to  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  national  goals  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3002  and  to  otherwise  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  for  as  Icmg  as 
the  waste  remains  hazardous. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  schedule  for  reviewing  all  haz- 
ardous wastes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
which  are  identified  or  listed  by  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  3001  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1983.  which  shall 
provide  for  determinations  to  be  made  and. 
when  appropriate,  regulations  promulgated 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  25  percent  of  such  hazardous  wastes 
within  24  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment; 

"(B)  50  percent  of  such  hazardous  wastes 
within  34  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment; 
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"(C)  n  pereent  of  micta  hanrdous 
frtthiii  44  monUu  after  ludi  date  of  enaet- 
iiieBt:aiid 

"(D)  100  pereent  of  euch  taaatrdoua  wastes 
wtttaln  M  montba  after  such  date  of  enact- 
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In  fgttik"'*''^  the  acfaedule  required  by 
thii  paragraoli.  the  Admlntatrator  shall  en- 
deavor to  provide  tm  maUnc  determlna- 
tlou  ftist  with  respect  to  those  hasardous 
WMtM  which  the  Administrator  believes 
cause  the  moat  serious  threats  to  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  In  carrylnc  out  this  subsection,  the 
Aikninlstrator— 

"(A)  Shan,  upon  determining  not  to  make 
a  haaaidoiM  waste  subject  to  such  prohlbi- 
tioB.  ImiimrtlsfflT  publish  in  the  Federal 
RecMer  a  notice  to  that  effect  and  an  ex- 
pl^i— M<».  of  the  reasons  for  that  decision; 

"(B)  Shan,  upon  determlninc  to  make  a 
buanious  waste  subject  to  such  prohibi- 
tion. Immediately  issue,  without  further 
notice,  opportunity  for  comment,  or  consul- 
tatl^fn  regulations  mfl^*''r  such  hasardous 
waste  subject  to  such  prohibition  with  re- 
spect to  aU  methods  of  disposal,  a  specified 
method  of  disposal,  or  specified  methods  of 
'"tr"^'  ^ectlve  six  months  after  the  pro- 
mulgaUon  of  such  regulations,  unless  the 
AikBinlstntor  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish,  in  aeomtlance  with  subsec- 
tion <bXS).  a  later  effective  date,  which  in 
any  event  shaU  not  be  later  than  40  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  such  regulations; 
and 

"(C)  may.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  and  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies,  re- 
consider a  determination  to  not  make  such  a 
hasardous  waste  subject  to  such  prohibition 
or  revtee  regulations  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (5). 

"(d)  Onna  Ai»moiiAL  Hazaxooos 
Wssns.— In  the  case  of  sny  hasardous 
waste  identified  or  listed  under  section  3001 
after  54  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Haardous  Waste  Management 
Act  of  10S3.  the  Administrator  shmU  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
whether  such  waste  shaU  be  prohibited 
from  one  or  more  methods  of  land  disposal 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  such 
identification  or  listing. 

"(e)  AvKMiATic  PROHnmoM.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator falls  to  make  a  determination 
for  haardous  waste  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  schedule  submitted  to  Congress 
under  subsection  (dX2).  or  fails  to  make  a 
determination  for  hasardous  waste  within 
the  time  spedfled  in  subsection  (d).  such 
haardous  waste  shaU  be  prohibited  from 
dispimil  in  m-  on  the  land  by  any  and  aU 
methods  of  such  disposal,  effective  six 
months  after  the  time  by  which  such  deter- 
mination was  required  to  have  been  made.". 
aaST  SVAILAaiiK  mahmuuisiii  pkacticks 

Sk.  8.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3003  (as  inserted  by  section  7 
of  this  Act)  the  fcdlowing  new  section: 


"asar  svaiubls  ma, 
"Sic.  3004.  (a)  In  OmasL.— After  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  and 
after  oonsultatlcm  with  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  the  Administrator  shaU 
promulsste  regulations  establishing  best 
available  management  practices  for  each 
hanrdotts  waste  Identified  or  listed  imder 
this  subtitle.  With  respect  to  each  such  hsx- 
ardous  waste  (or  category  of  hasardous 
wastes)  such  best  available  management 
pra^loes  shaU  specify  the  method,  methods, 
or  combination  of  methods  of  management 


of  such  hasardous  waste  (or  such  category 
of  hasardous  wastes),  including  any  method 
or  methods  of  resource  conservation,  re- 
source recovery,  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal, which  the  Administrator  determines 
Is  or  are  the  best  available  (or  anticipated  to 
be  avaOaUe  by  the  effective  date  of  the  reg- 
ulatlom)  to  achieve  the  national  goals  speci- 
fied In  section  3003  and  to  otherwise  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  The 
Administrator  shaU  specify  only  one  such 
method,  or  (mly  one  such  combination  of 
methods,  if  only  that  method  or  combina- 
tion of  methods  is  the  best  available  within 
the  meaning  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  a  particular  hasardous  waste  (or  category 
of  hanrdous  wastes):  but  If  two  or  more  al- 
ternative methods  or  combinations  of  meth- 
ods are  of  essentially  equivalent  effective- 
ness for  achieving  the  national  goals  speci- 
fied in  section  3003  and  for  otherwise  pro- 
tecting human  health  and  the  environment, 
the  Administrator  shall  specify  all  such 
methods  or  combinations  of  methods.  Upon 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  promulgat- 
ed under  this  subsection,  the  resource  con- 
servation, resource  recovery,  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  of  a  hasardous  waste 
subject  to  such  regulations  by  a  method  not 
specified  in  such  regulations  is  prohibited. 

"(b)     HlXaAKCRT     OP     MAMAOXIIXirT     PlAC- 

TicBS.— In  determining  under  subsection  (a) 
which  method,  methods,  or  combination  of 
methods  of  management  of  a  particular  haz- 
ardous waste  (or  category  of  hasardous 
wastes)  is  or  are  the  best  available  within 
the  meaning  of  that  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  preference,  in  order  of  de- 
creasing priority,  to— 

"(1)  methods  of  redtidng  the  smount  of 
hasardous  waste  that  Is  generated; 

"(2)  other  methods  of  on-site  resource 
conservation  and  methods  of  on-site  re- 
source recovery: 

"(3)  methods  of  off-site  resource  conserva- 
tion and  resource  recovery; 

"(4)  methods  of  treatment  that  render  the 
hazardous  waste  nonhazardous; 

"(S)  methods  of  treatment  that  render  the 
hazardous  waste  less  hasardous;  and 

"(6)  methods  of  disposal. 

"(c)  ErPBcnvx  Dats.— Regulations  pro- 
mulffOed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ef- 
fective six  months  after  they  are  promulgat- 
ed, unless  the  Administrator  establishes 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  methods  of 
management  specified  in  such  regulations  a 
later  effective  date.  The  Administrator  may 
establish  such  a  later  effective  date  only  if 
such  additional  time  is  necessary  to  allow 
such  method  or  methods  to  become  avail- 
able. In  no  event  shall  such  effective  date  be 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation of  the  regulations. 

"(d)  TiMRABLS  POK  PROlIinXIATIOM  Of  RBO- 

ULATioifs.— The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  under  subsection  (a)  with 
reelect  to— 

"(1)  25  percent  of  aU  hazardous  wastes 
identified  or  listed  under  this  subtitie  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1983  within  four 
years  after  such  date  of  enactment: 

"(2)  50  percent  of  all  such  hazardous 
wastes  within  six  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment; 

"(3)  75  percent  of  all  such  hazardous 
wastes  within  eight  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment;  and 

"(4)  all  such  hazardous  wastes  within  ten 
years  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
In  cranplylng  with  the  timetable  established 
by  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall 
endeavor  to   promulgate   first  regulations 


under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  those 
hazardous  wastes  which  the  Administrator 
believes  cause  the  most  serious  threats  to 
human  health  and  the  environment.  The 
Admlnlstrmtor  shaU  promulgate  regulations 
under  sabseetlon  (a)  with  respect  to  each 
hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed  under 
this  subtitie  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Hazardous  Wsste  Management  Act  of 
1983  within  two  years  after  the  identifica- 
tion or  listing  of  such  hazardous  waste. 

"(e)  Rzvnw  or  RnniLATioin.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  review,  and  as  appropriate 
shaU  revise,  a  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  whenever  any  person  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that  a 
method  of  management  of  the  hazardous 
waste  (or  category  of  hasardous  wastes) 
with  respect  to  which  the  reguUtion  was 
promulgated  has  been  developed  since  the 
regulaticm  was  promulgated  (or  was  last  re- 
viewed), or  that  a  method  of  management  of 
the  hazardous  waste  (or  category  of  hazard- 
ous wastes)  exists  that  was  not  considered 
when  the  regulation  was  promulgated  (or 
was  last  reviewed);  and 

"(3)  in  any  event  at  least  every  ten 
years.". 

STAMDAaOS  APPUCABLZ  TO  OEMKXATOKS  OP 
BAZAKOOUS  WASTE 

Sic.  9.  The  former  section  3002  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3002"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3005"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)  Initial  Standards.—" 
after  "3005"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  inserting  a  closing 
parenthetical  mark  after  "subtitle";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  RiPOKTS  POK  1981.  1982.  ahd  1983.— 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Wsste  Management 
Act  of  1983,  the  Administrator  shall  require 
the  persons  subject  to  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated imder  this  section  to  file  as  expe- 
ditiously as  practicable  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (aX6)  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  1981  and  1982.  and  to  fUe  by  March  1. 
1984,  a  report  with  respect  to  calendar  year 
1983.  Such  reports  shall  contain,  to  the 
extent  pcMBlble,  the  information  required  to 
have  been  submitted  in  such  reports  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Administrator  which 
were  in  effect  on  December  31,  1982  (40 
CFR  202.41  and  265.75). 

"(C)    RRBmOM    OP    RiCOIOS    AMD    Mahi- 

PKSTS.-Withln  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1983,  the  Administrator  shall 
revise  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  to  require  the  persons  subject 
to  such  regulations  to  maintain  the  records 
required  to  be  kept  imder  subsection  (aXl) 
(including  copies  of  all  manifests  prepared 
by  such  persons)  for  ten  years,  or  for  such 
longer  period  as  the  Administrator  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

"(d)  Mahipists  for  Small  Quamtitt 
WAsn.- Effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Wsste 
Management  Act  of  1983,  any  hazardous 
waste  that  is  part  of  a  total  quantity  of  haz- 
ardous waste  generated  by  a  generator  gen- 
erating less  than  1,000  kilograms  of  total 
ha;ardous  waste  during  a  calendar  month 
and  that  is  shipped  off  the  premises  on 
which  such  hazardous  waste  is  generated 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Uniform  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Manifest  form  signed  by  the 


generator  and  including  the  foUowlng  Infor- 
mation: 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  generar 
tor  of  the  h&rdous  waste; 

"(3)  the  tJnlted  States  l>partment  of 
Transportatfcm  descriptian  of  the  haardous 
waste,  meludtng  the  proper  ohlpptaig  name, 
haard  daal.  and  MentUleatian  number 
(UN/NA)  If  apidlcable: 

"(3)  the  number  and  type  of  oontalnen; 
and 

"(4)  the  quantity  of  hazardous  waste 
being  transpwted. 

If  paragraph  (3)  is  not  appllcahle.  in  lieu  of 
the  deacriptton  referred  to  In  that  para- 
graph, the  fbrm  shall  contain  the  Environ- 
mental PnAectlon  Agency  Identificatloa 
number  of  the  hazardous  waste,  a  generic 
description  «f  the  haardous  waste,  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  hazardous  waste  by  the 
characteristic  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
Identified  a  a  hazardous  waste.  Additional 
requirement*  related  to  the  mamfest.  In- 
cluding the  requirement  for  an  identifica- 
tion number  for  the  generator  of  the  hazr 
ardous  wast«.  shall  apply  only  If  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment 

"(e)  Smauu  Qdaktitt  OimAToa  Waste- 
Effective  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Manage- 
mmt  Act  of  1983,  hazardous  waste  generat- 
ed '  by  any  generator  generating  a  total 
quantity  of  hazardous  waste  greater  than 
100  kilograms  but  less  than  1.000  kilograms 
during  a  calendar  month  shaU  be  abject  to 
the  same  rtqulrements  under  this  subtitle 
az  hazardous  waste  produced  by  a  generator 
gmerating  tnore  than  1.000  kilograms  of 
total  hazardous  waste  during  a  calendar 
month  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  <d)).  to  the  extent  that  the  re- 
vised standards  promulgated  under  rabsec- 
Uon  (f )  estdilish  different  standards  under 
this  sectitm  for  generatoia  gena«ting  such 
different  amounts  of  hasardous  waste. 

"(f)  RlVUfeD  STAMnUUM.- 

(1)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Haardous 
Waste  Manggement  Act  of  1983,  and  a  ap- 
propriate thereafter,  and  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and  after 
consultation  with  aivropriate  Federal  and 
State  agemdes,  the  Administrator  shaU 
revise  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a),  u  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  national  goals  established  by 
section  3003,  to  otherwise  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  and  to  conply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  mbsectUm. 

"(2)  The  revised  regulatioas  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  establiah  stand- 
ards for  generators  of  haardous  waste  gen- 
erating a  tdtal  quantity  of  hazardous  waste 
greater  than  100  kilograms  but  leas  than 
1.000  Iciloffams  during  a  calendar  month. 
Such  standards  may  vary  from  the  stand- 
ards applylhg  to  lanier  quantity  gmerators 
but  shaU  be  u  stringent  a  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment Sbch  standards  shall  at  a  mlnu- 
mum  provide  that— 

"(A)  onslte  storage  of  hazardous  waste 
generated  by  a  generator  generating  a  total 
quantity  of  hazardous  waste  greater  than 
one  hundrM  kilograms  but  less  than  one 
thousand  kUograms  during  a  calendar 
mcmth.  may  occur  ftn'  up  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  without  the  requirement  of 
a  permit 

"(B)  all  other  treatment  storage,  or  dis- 
poMd  of  haardous  wastes  generated  by 
such  generators  shall  occur  at  a  facility  with 
a  permit  under  this  subtitle;  and 


"(C)  any  hazardous  waste  generated  by 
Budi  generators  which  is  shipped  off  the 
premises  oo  which  such  waste  is  generated. 
^^^l  be  aooompanied  by  a  manifest  except 
that  the  specific  requirements  for  entries  on 
such  manifest  may  vary  from  those  applica- 
ble to  the  manifest  required  for  larger  quan- 
tity generators. 

"(g)  SxAimAUM  op  Psxpormamci.- 

"(1)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  and  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish,  a  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  national  goals  es- 
tablished by  secUcm  3003  and  to  otherwise 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment 
standards  of  performance  applying  to  cate- 
gories of  hazardous  waste  who  generate 
during  a  calendar  month  more  than  1.000 
kilograms  of  sny  single  hazardous  waste 
identlfled  or  listed  under  this  subtitie.  Such 
standards  of  performance  shall  require  such 
generators  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hszard- 
ous  waste  they  generate  by  at  least  the 
degree  of  reduction  that  would  be  achieved 
by  the  implication  of  the  most  effective 
techology  for  reducing  the  amount  of  such 
haardous  waste  which  the  Administrator, 
after  considering  the  costs  and  health  and 
environmental  Impacts  of  such  technology, 
determines  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated for  such  category  of  generators.  In 
detennining  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph which  technology  is  most  effective  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  generated  hazard- 
ous waste,  the  Administrator  shall  first  con- 
sider technologies  for  segregating  and  sepa- 
rating hazardous  waste,  for  other  methods 
of  on-site  resource  conserwation.  and  for  on- 
site  resource  recovery. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  establish  dif- 
ferent standards  of  performance  imder  this 
subsection  for  those  generators,  on  a  site 
basis,  who  are  in  operation  when  the  stand- 
ards of  performance  are  promulgated,  for 
thoM  generators,  on  a  site  basis,  who  com- 
mence operations  after  the  standards  are 
promulgated,  and  for  those  generators,  on  a 
site  basis,  who  modify  operations  after  the 
standards  are  promulgated. 

"(3)  Standards  of  performance  established 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately up(m  promulgation  with  respect 
to  generators  who  commence  operations  or 
modify  tolerations  (as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2))  after  the  date  the 
standards  are  promulgated.  When  promul- 
gating standards  of  performance  under  this 
subsection  for  generators  who  are  in  oper- 
aticm  when  the  standards  are  promulgated, 
the  Administrator  shall  specify  the  date  on 
which  such  standards  shall  be  effective, 
which  date  shall  not  be  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  standards  are 
promulgated.". 

pssmrs  pos  gerxrators  op  hazardous 

WASTE 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3005  (a  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"PBIdTS  POR  GEIfERATORS  OP  HAZARDOUS 

WASTE 

Sic.  3006.  (a)  Periot  RiquzREMEins.— Si- 
multaneously with  the  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations under  section  3005  establishing 
standards  of  performance  for  a  category  of 
generators  of  hazardous  waste,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing all  generators  subject  to  such  standards 
of  performance  to  have  a  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  they  are  pro- 
mulgated, and  upon  and  after  their  effective 
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date  the  generation  of  hazardous  wastes  by 
any  such  generator  is  prohibited  except  in 
aoMNTdanoe  with  such  permit 

"(b)  RlQUIRBIZIin  POR  PBmT  Afflica- 
noii.— Each  application  for  a  permit  under 
this  section  shall  contain  such  information 
a  may  be  required  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator,  including 
information  rejecting— 

"(1)  estimates  with  respect  to  the  compo- 
sition, quantities,  and  concentrations  of  any 
hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed  under 
this  subtitle,  or  combinations  of  any  such 
hazardous  waste,  proposed  to  be  generated 
by  the  generator;  and 

"(2)  the  method  or  methods  to  be  used  to 
comply  with  all  standards  of  performance 
applicable  to  the  goierator. 

"(c)  Periot  Issuahce.— After  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  a  State,  if  applicable)  shaU  Issue 
a  permit  under  this  section  if  the  applicant 
for  such  permit  denumstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Administrator  (or  the  State) 
that  the  generator  will  comply  with  all  ap- 
plicable standards  of  perfonnance  and  aU 
other  standards  ^plying  to  such  generator 
under  section  3005. 

"(d)  Permit  Revocatioh.— Upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator  (or  a  State, 
if  applicable)  of  noncompliance  by  a  genera- 
tor having  a  permit  under  this  section  with 
the  requirements  of  section  3005  or  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  (or  the  State) 
shall  revoke  such  permit 
"(e)  Imterim  Status.— Any  perscxi  who— 
"(1)  is  required  to  have  a  permit  imder 
this  section  because  of  activities  that  were 
in  operation  when  the  standards  of  perform- 
ance with  respect  to  which  the  permit  is  re- 
quired were  promulgated; 

"(2)  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  section  3005  (a);  and 

"(3)  ha  made  an  application  for  a  pomit 
under  this  section, 

shall  be  treated  a  having  been  issued  such 
permit  untU  such  time  a  final  administra- 
tive dispostion  of  such  application  is  made, 
unless  the  Administrator  (or  State)  or  other 
plaintiff  proves  that  final  administrative 
disposition  of  such  application  ha  not  been 
made  because  of  the  faUure  of  the  applicant 
to  furnish  information  reasonably  required 
or  requested  in  order  to  process  the  applica- 
tion.". 

STAHDAROS  APPLICABLE  TO  TRAHSPORTERS  OP 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Sec.  11.  The  former  section  3003  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3003."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3007.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  REiERnoH  OP  Records  aro  Mahi- 
PESTS.— Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1983,  the  Administrator  shaU 
revise  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  to  require  the  persons  subject 
to  such  regulations  to  maintain  the  records 
required  to  be  kept  under  subsection  (aXl) 
(including  copies  of  all  manifests  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  persons)  for  ten  years,  or 
such  longer  period  of  time  a  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment". 

STAMDAROS  APPLICABLE  TO  OWMEX  AHD  OPIKA- 
TORS  OP  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TSEATMBMT, 
STORAGE.  AMD  DISPOSAL  PACILITia 

Sec.  12.  The  former  section  3004  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 
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May  iS,  1983 


May  25, 1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


(1)  bv  atrtkliw  out  "9004"  and  inwitlnc  In 


(S)ta)r 


UM 


(S)in 
(5r  and 

(4)   tn 


"<a)  Initial 


(S).  by  atilklnc  out 
In  Iteu  thereof 


MOa 

(a) 


(»tay 


(7).    by   striklnc   out 
tn  lieu  ttiereof  "3010": 


at  the  end  thereof  the  f ol- 


-Wi  BaiMiiw  or  Raooaaa.— Within  00 
daM  after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
H^MdBwa  Warte  MaDaaement  Act  of  1M3. 
the  <ti>iihililialiM  ahaU  rerlae  the  regula- 
ttaoa  pranulgatcd  under  mbaectton  (a)  to— 

"(1)  require  the  perMoi  auhJect  to  neh 
nculattana  to  •—*■**■*'«  the  reoordi  required 
to  be  kept  under  witiarrtlwi  <aXl)  for  ten 
yean,  or  for  aneh  longer  period  aa  the  Ad- 
mlr*"*— *^  may  determine  to  be  neceanry 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  environ- 


"(3)  to  require  ownen  and  opermton  of 
double-lined  mrface  tanpoundmente  to 
eomply  with  the  ground  water  protectfcm  re- 
qutoeaaenta  applytiw  to  other  dtaponl  f  adll- 
tiea  under  iiiliarrtlnii  (a):  and 

"O)  to  provide  that  eadi  landfill  or  aur- 
f aoe  taapoimiteent  for  which  an  application 
for  a  permit  under  aeetion  3000(c)  to  re- 
celred  by  the  Adminlatrator  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Baaardoua  Waite  Man- 
agement Act  of  ion  ahaO  be  required  to  be 
doable-lined  and  to  monitor  amMent  air  and 
ground  water  quality  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
faculty. 

"(c)  UqoiBa  ni  LAmrnxs.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
HnardouB  Waate  Management  Act  of  1083. 
the  Afkalnlatrator  shall  ivomulgate  final 
rcgulatioaa  which  ti«ti»tiwt«»  the  diapoaal  of 
liquid  haaardoua  waate  in  landfills.  Prior  to 
the  pramfulgation  of  such  final  regulations, 
the  lequlreaaenta  In  regulations  under  thto 
sectian  respecting  the  disposal  of  landfllla  of 
liquid  haaardoua  waate  and  free  liquids  con- 
tained In  TisaanlnHS  waste  In  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1. 19«3.  sfaaU  remain  in  effect. 

"(d)  RsnaaD  SnunMaaa.— Not  later  than 
four  yean  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Haaardoua  Waate  Management  Act  of 
IOCS,  and  aa  appropriate  thereafter,  and 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
hearing,  and  after  eooaultation  with  appro- 
priate Psderal  and  State  agencies,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratar  shall  revlae  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  aubaection  (a),  as  may  be 
neoeasary  to  achieve  the  national  goals  es- 
t^^^^»1T»'*^  by  section  3003.  to  otherwise  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment, 
and  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  thto 
section. 

"(e)  CainaiA  voa  tri  Locathmi  or  Disros- 
u.  Faouna.— The  revlaed  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (d)  shall  specify 
those  criteria  for  the  acceptable  location  of 
Usposal  facilities  as  the 
determines  to  necessary  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment. 
In  determining  such  criteria  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  whether  It  to  protective 
of  hnaaaa  health  and  the  environment  to 
allow  the  siting  of  haaardoua  waste  disposal 
tadUtiss  In  flood  plalna;  above  a  tanaaXiaa 
which  ~'"*«''r  an  underground  source  of 
drinking  water,  above  or  near  a  geologic 
fault:  or  without  certain  natural  barrien  be- 
tween the  fadttty  and  surface  or  ground 
water  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  migration 
of  haaardoua  wastes  into  the  water.  Effec- 
tive liiiimnllarrlj  on  the  promulgation  of 


regulatioiM  vedfytng  aueh  criteria,  no 
permit  aaay  be  lasued  under  aacttan  3000  for 
a  new  hMardoua  waste  dtagMMal  flMlllty  that 
wouM  be  located  In  an  area  that  to  not.  ae- 
fowMiH  to  such  criteria,  an  aoeeptahle  loca- 
tion for  aueh  ffedllty.  The  A<telnlatratflr 
may.  by  rule,  require  the  closure  of  any  ez- 
totli«  haaardoua  waste  dtapoaal  fadltty  If  it 
to  located  in  an  area  that  to  not.  aeeording  to 
such  criteria,  an  acceptable  kication  for 
such  facility,  and  the  Aikninlstrator  deter- 
mlnea  on  the  record  that  the  continued  op- 
eration of  such  facility  cauaes  an  unreaaon- 
able  risk  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

"(f)  Mnnmm  StAimABiia  roa  IiKma- 
AToaa.— The  standarda  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  with  reapect  to  the  minimum 
destruction  and  removal  efficiency  of  facUl- 
tlea  f or  the  indneraUon  of  haaardoua  waatea 
and  in  effect  on  May  3S.  1003.  shall  remain 
In  effect  unices  the  Administrator  modifies 
those  standarda.  but  any  such  modification 
must  provide  for  equivalent  or  greater  haa- 
ardoua waate  containment  or  equivalent  or 
greater  destruction  and  removal  of  haaard- 
oua waate. 

"(g)  PuoB  RiLguia.— The  Administrator 
shaU  reviae  the  standarda  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a)  whteh  apply  to  dlspoeal 
fadlitiea  to  require  the  cleanup  of  haaardoua 
coMtttuenU  attributable  to  the  migratkm  of 
waate  from  all  solid  waste  management  unlU 
at  the  facility,  whether  waste  was  placed  In 
such  units  before  or  after  the  date  of  such 
permit  issuance.  Such  cleanup  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  competed  prior  to  permit  Issu- 
ance to  the  extent  possible.  Where  cleanup 
of  such  releaaea  cannot  be  completed  prior  to 
permit  Issuance,  the  standarda  Issued  under 
thto  section  shall  provide  for  compliance 
schedules  and  financial  assurances  to  ensure 
adequate  cleanup  of  such  releasee.". 

raaioTS  roa  TBBATMSirr.  sroBAoa.  oa 
BiaroaAL  or  RASAaaous  wasti 
Sac.  13.  Section  3005  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "3005"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3000";  

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "DrXTRIM 
STATU&— ".  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C).  and  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  facility  operating 
under  Interim  status  pursuant  to  thto  sub- 
section who  expands  the  capacity  of  the  fa- 
cility (except  the  capacity  for  storage  or 
treatment  in  tanks  or  contalnen  and  en- 
doeed  waste  piles)  shall  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  under  subsection  (c)  prior  to 
the  construction  or  expansion.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  promulgate  regulations  under 
thto  subsection  which,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator,  contain  standards  for  fa- 
cilities which  expand  such  capacity  by  10 
per  centum  or  less:  such  standards  may  vary 
from  the  standards  applicable  to  those  fa- 
cilities operating  pursuant  to  a  permit 
under  thto  subsection  which  do  not  expand 
such  capacity. 

"(3)  The  standards  concerning  ground 
water  monltmlng.  corrective  action,  liners 
and  leachate  collection  systems  which  are 
applicable  under  section  3004  to  new  land- 
fills, surface  impoundments,  and  waste-pile 
units  required  to  be  permitted  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  alao  apply  to  any  landfill,  sur- 
face impoundment  or  waste-pile  unit  (in- 
cluding any  new  unit,  replacement  of  an  ex- 
isting unit  or  lateral  expansion  of  an  exist- 
ing unit)  operating  under  interim  status 
under  thto  subsection  which  receives  haz- 


ardous waste  after  the  ap^icable  date,  in 
the  case  of  standards  conoemtng  ground 
water  monitorliw  and  corrective  action,  the 
applicable  date  to  July  30.  1003.  In  the  case 
of  standards  concerning  linen  and  leachate 
oollactlan  systema.  the  appileahie  date  to  the 
date  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  paragraph.  The  Administrator  may 
amend  the  requirementt  In  effect  under  aee- 
tion 3004  and  applicable  to  linen  and  leach- 
ate collection  systems  required  under  thto 
paramph  aa  may  be  neoeasary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(4)  In  the  caae  of  any  fadllty  In  which  a 
liner  and  leadiate  collection  system  has 
been  installed  pursuant  to  the  requlicmente 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  In  compliance  with  the 
Administrator's  reguUtlona  and  guidance 
doeumenta  governing  linen  and  leachate 
collectkm  systems,  no  liner  or  leachate  col- 
lection system  which  to  different  from  that 
which  was  originally  installed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  required  by  the  Ad- 
minlatrator when  Issuing  peimlte  under  sub- 
section (c)  to  such  facility."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  adding  after  the 
words  "complete  the  modifications"  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  permit  issued  under  thto  subsec- 
tton  may  remain  in  force  and  effect  for 
more  than  ten  yean  after  the  date  on  which 
the  permit  to  issued  unlea  the  permit  to  re- 
newed for  additional  periods  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  yean  each.  Any  such  renewal 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  requlrementa  as 
are  applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  a  new 
permit."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "PaaiOT  Issuamcs.— "  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(SXAKl)  Not  Uter  than  the  date  four 
yean  after  the  enactment  of  the  Hasardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1003.  In  the  case 
of  each  application  for  a  permit  for  a  land 
4)gp«^i  facility  under  thto  section  which 
was  submitted  before  such  date,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  issue  a  final  permit  pursuant 
to  such  application  or  issue  a  final  denial  of 
such  application.  In  consMering  permit  ap- 
plication for  existing  land  disposal  facilities, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  highest  priori- 
ty to  permlte  for  facilities  that  are  currently 
contaminating  ground  water. 

"(ii>  Not  Uter  than  the  date  five  yean 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Hasardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1063.  In  the  case 
of  each  application  for  a  permit  for  an  in- 
cinerator facility  under  thto  section  which 
was  submitted  before  such  date,  the  Admin- 
istrator shaU  issue  a  final  permit  pursuant 
to  such  application  or  tosue  a  final  denial  of 
such  application 

"(B)  Not  later  than  the  date  eight  yean 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Hasardous 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1003.  in  the  caae 
of  each  application  for  a  permit  for  any  fa- 
cility under  thto  section  (other  than  a  facili- 
ty referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A))  which 
was  submitted  before  such  date,  the  Admin- 
totrator  shall  issue  a  final  permit  punuant 
to  such  applicati(m  or  issue  a  final  denial  of 
such  application. 

"(C)  The  time  periods  specified  in  thto 
paragraph  shall  alao  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  State  which  to  admlnMering  an  author- 
ised hazardous  waste  program  under  section 
3000.  Interim  status  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  terminate  for  each  facility  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  <m  the  expira- 
tion of  the  four-,  five-,  or  eight-year  period 
referred  to  in  supbaragraph  (A)  or  (B). 
whichever,  to  applicable,  unleas  an  applica- 
tion to  filed  for  a  permit  under  other  provi- 
sions  of  thto  subsectkm  within— 


"(1)  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Haatrdoos  Warte  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1003  (in  the  case  of  a  tkdllty  re- 
ferred to  III  subparagraph  (A)  which  to  a 
landfiU  fadBty). 

"(11)  two  yean  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tha  Hasardous  Waate  Management 
Act  of  1003  (In  the  case  of  a  fafCUlty  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  other  than  a  landfill 
fadUty).  or 

"(ill)  four  yean  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment (in  the  caae  of  a  fadllty  referred  to  in 
subparagraiih  (B)).":  and 

(5)  by  taMgrtlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  tubaection: 

"(g)  Class  Pbmtis.— 

"(1)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Administrator  may  promulgate 
permit  application  requlremente  and  permit 
condltkms  appUcaUe  to  ownen  and  opera- 
ton  of  a  doa  of  facilities  if  he  determines 
that  the  facilities  In  the  daas  shouM  be  sub- 
ject to  similar  design,  operating,  and  man- 
agement requlrementa.  Such  daaaea  shall  be 
limited  to  f gdlities  which  treat  or  store  haz- 
ardous waiAe  In  containers,  tanks,  or  en- 
closed piles  and  mobile  treatment  unite  de- 
signed to  tnat  specified  types  of  hazardous 
waste. 

"(2)  If.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  under  aeetion  7004(bX2). 
the  Admintotrmtor  determines  that  a  fadllty 
In  any  class  designated  under  paragraph  (1) 
meete  the  requlremente  and  conditions  pro- 
mulgated under  that  paragraph,  he  may 
issue  a  class  permit  for  sudi  fadllty  contain- 
ing such  petmit  conditions. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Administrator  may.  in  establishing  requlre- 
mente and  conditions  under  paragraph  (1), 
provide  thai  certain  permit  conditions  shall 
be  established  for  each  fadllty  on  a  site-spe- 
df Ic  basis.  Additional  permit  conditions 
shall  be  promulgated  to  take  into  account 
site-specific  facton  in  the  caae  of  mobile 
treatment  units.". 

STAMIMaOS  APPUCABLS  TO  OWHBBa  AHS  OPOA- 

TOBS  or  HiOABDOus  WASis  BsaoDacs  aaoov- 

IBT  PACIUTIB  AMD  TO  annnnTOBS  OP  BX- 
COVXaZD  MATXBIAL  PXOM  HAZABBOUS  WASTB 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  The  Act  to  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  3000  (as  redesignated 
above)  the  following  new  aeetion: 

"STAHSABOS  AFnjCABLB  TO  OWIOBS  AIID  OFB- 
ATOBS  OP  HAZABDOOS  WAZIB  BBSOUBCB  B>- 
OOVBBT  PACIUTIXS  AMD  TO  DIBIBIBDTOBS  OP 

aaoovBBX*     matbbial     pbom     hazaboous 

WASTB 

"Sac.  3010.  (a)  In  Obbbbal.— After  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearings  and  after  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agendea,  the  Administrator  ahall  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  such  standards 
applicable  to  ownen  and  operaton  of  has- 
ardous waste  resource  lecoveiy  f adllUes  and 
to  distributon  of  recovered  material  from 
hazardous  waste  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  national  goala  established  by 
section  3003  and  to  othCTWise  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(b)  Hazmdous  Wasib  Ussd  as  Fub.— Not 
later  than  two  yean  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Haaardoua  Waste  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1083,  and  aftv  notice  and  op- 
portunity lor  public  hearing,  the  Adminis- 
trator ahaO  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing such — 

"(1)  standards  applicable  to  the  ownen 
and  openton  of  fadlitiea  which  produce  a 
fuel.  (A)  from  any  hazardous  waste  ideati- 
fied  or  listed  under  section  3001.  or  (B)  from 
any  hazardous  waste  klentlfied  or  listed 
under  section  3001  and  any  other  material: 


"(8)  standards  applicable  to  the  ownen 
and  operaton  of  fadlities  which  bum  for 
purposes  of  energy  recovery  any  fuel  pro- 
duced as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or  any 
fuel  which  otherwise  contains  any  hazard- 
ow  waste  idmtlfied  or  listed  under  section 
3001:  and 

"(3)  standards  applicable  to  any  person 
who  distributes  or  mai^ete  any  fuel  which  to 
produced  as  iHOvided  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
any  fuel  which  otherwise  omtains  any  haz- 
ardous waste  identified  or  listed  under  sec- 
tk«3001. 

as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Such  stand- 
ards may  include  any  of  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of 
subsection  (a)  as  may  be  appromlated. 
Nothing  in  thto  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  inu>alr  the  provisions  of 
aeetion  3001(bX3).  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
sectkm. the  term  'hazardous  waste  listed 
under  section  3001'  includes  any  commercial 
chemical  product  which  to  listed  under  sec- 
tion 3001  and  which,  in  lieu  of  its  original 
Intended  use.  to  (A)  produced  for  use  as  (or 
as  a  component  of)  a  fuel,  (B)  distributed 
for  use  as  a  fuel,  or  (C)  burned  as  a  fuel. 
Thto  subsection,  subsection  (e)  and  the 
second  sentence  of  section  3010  shall  not 
apply  to  prtroleum  refinery  wastes  contain- 
ing oil  which  are  converted  into  petroleum 
coke  at  the  same  facility  at  which  such 
wastes  were  generated,  unless  the  resulting 
coke  product  would  exceed  one  or  more 
diaiacteristic  by  which  a  substance  would 
be  identified  as  a  hazardous  waste  under 
aeetion  3001. 

"(c)  Labbumc- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  perscxi  who  to  required  to  f Qe  a  noti- 
ficatitm  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  section  3017  to  distribute  or  market 
any  fuel  which  to  produced  from  any  haz- 
ardous waste  identified  or  listed  under  sec- 
tion 3001.  or  any  fuel  which  otherwise  con- 
tains any  hazardous  waste  identified  or 
listed  under  section  3001  if  the  invoice  or 
thebUlofsalefails- 

"(1)  to  bear  the  following  statement: 
'WARNINO:  THIS  FUEL  CXJNTAINS  HAZ- 
ARDOUS WASTES',  and 

"(3)  to  list  the  hazardous  wastes  contained 
therein. 

Such  statement  shall  be  located  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  every  such  invoice  or  bill 
of  sale  and  shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and 
legiUe  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
outa.  or  color  with  other  printed  matter  on 
the  invoice  or  bill  of  sale. 

"(d)  RB(x>BDKK^i]fG.— Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Management  Act  of  1983, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tkms  requiring  that  any  person  who  to  re- 
quired to  flle  a  notification  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  of  para- 
graph 3010(a)  must  maintain  such  records 
regarding  fuel  blending,  distribution,  or  use 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.". 

(bXl)  Section  3010  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing Uie  following  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "Not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Management  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  facility 
which  produces  a  fuel  (A)  from  any  hazard- 
ous waste  identified  or  Usted  under  section 
3001,  (B)  from  such  hazardous  waste  identi- 
fied or  listed  under  section  3001  and  any 
other  material.  (C)  from  used  oil.  or  (D) 
from  used  oil  and  any  other  material; 
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"(2)  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  facility 
(other  than  a  single-  or  two-family  red- 
dence)  which  bums  for  purposes  of  energy 
recovery  any  fuel  produced  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  any  fuel  which  otherwise 
contains  used  oU  or  any  hazardous  waste 
identified  or  Usted  under  section  3001;  and 

"(3)  any  person  who  distributes  or  mar- 
kete  any  fuel  which  to  produced  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  any  fuel  which  other- 
wise contains  used  oil  or  any  hazardous 
waste  identified  or  Usted  under  section  3001 
shaU  file  with  the  Administrator  a  notifica- 
tion stating  the  location  and  general  de- 
scription of  the  facility,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  identified  or  listed  hazard- 
ous waste  involved  and,  in  the  case  of  a  fa- 
culty referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  a 
description  of  the  production  or  energy  re- 
covery activity  carried  out  at  the  facility 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'hazardous 
waste  Itoted  under  section  3(X>1'  also  in- 
cludes any  commercial  chemical  product 
which  to  listed  under  section  3001  and 
which,  in  lieu  of  iU  original  intended  use.  to 
(i)  produced  for  use  as  (or  as  a  component 
of)  a  fuel,  (ii)  distributed  for  use  as  a  fuel, 
or  (ill)  burned  as  a  fuel.  Notification  shall 
not  be  required  under  the  second  sentence 
of  thto  subsection  in  the  case  of  facilities 
(such  as  residential  boilers)  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  notifica- 
tion to  not  necessary  in  order  for  the  Admin- 
totrator  to  obtain  sufficient  informaticm  re- 
specting current  practices  of  facilities  using 
hazardous  waste  for  energy  recovny.  Noth- 
ing in  thto  subsection  shall  l>e  construed  to 
affect  or  impair  the  provtoions  of  section 
3001(bX3).  Nothing  in  thto  subsection  shall 
affect  regulatory  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 3023  (as  amended  by  the  Used  OU  Re- 
cycling Act  of  1980).". 

(2)  The  former  section  3010  to  amended  by 
striking  "the  preceding  sentence"  each 
place  it  OCCUR  and  substituting  "the  preced- 
ing provtoions". 

niTERIM  CONTROL  OF  URDEBGBOOIIO  IIIJBCTIOM 
OP  HAZASOOUS  WASTB 

Sec.  16.  The  Act  to  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3010  (as  added  above)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"OnXBIIf  COMTBOL  OP  HAZABDOOS  WASTB 
niJBCTIOH 

"Ssc.  3011.  (a)  Urdebcbouiid  Soubcb  op 
Drikkimg  Water.— No  hazardous  waste  may 
be  dtoposed  of  by  underground  injection— 

"(1)  into  a  formation  which  contains 
(within  one-quarter  mUe  of  the  weU  used  for 
such  undergitnmd  injection)  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water,  or 

"(2)  above  such  a  formation. 
The  prohibition  established  under  para- 
gnu>h  (2)  shaU  not  apply  if  the  person  in- 
jecting such  hazardous  waste  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator,  or  the 
State  in  the  case  of  a  SUte  which  has  as- 
sumed primary  enforcement  responsibility 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (tiUe 
XTV  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act)  for 
enforcement  of  such  prohibiUcm,  that  the 
injection  wiU  not  cause  hazardous  waste  to 
migrate  into  drinking  water  sources  or  oth- 
erwise endanger  drinking  water  sources. 
The  prohibitions  established  under  thto  sub- 
section shaU  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  thto  section  except  in  the 
case  of  any  Stete  in  which  identical  prolUbi- 
Uons  are  in  effect  before  such  date  under 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
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whMi 


,— Bxeept  M  moTtded  In 

Um  prohlMUona  csUbiiahed 

(a)  aball  be  cnforeed  by 

der  awUofw  WIS  and 

thto  Act  and  aball  be  treated  (for 

of  aeetiao  7003)  as  requlrcmenU 

have  beeone  effective  punuant  to 


■fe)  Sara  Dannmw  Watb  Act.— Tbe  pro- 
hji^*M«—  ertabilabed  under  paracrairtis  (1) 
and  (S)  of  Hteeetkm  (a)  ahaU  be  enforcea- 
ble only  under  tlw  Safe  DrtaiUnc  Water  Act 
In  any  State— 

"(1)  which  haa  adopted  Identical  prohibi- 
tion undor  part  C  of  the  Safe  Orinklnc 
Water  Act  and  which  haa  amuned  primary 
enf oreenent  remanaiblUty  under  that  Act 
for  enforcement  of  auch  intrtiibltiona:  and 

"(S)  In  which  the  Adminlatrator  haa 
adopted  Identical  prohlbttlonB  under  the 
Safe  Orinkliw  Water  Act  and  ia  exercialng 
primary  enforcement  reaponaibility  under 
that  Act  for  enforcement  of  auch  prohibl- 


"(d)  The  terma  'primary  enforcement  re- 
aponibaity',  'underground  source  of  drink- 
titf  water*,  'formation'  and  'well'  have  the 
aame  meaninca  aa  provided  in  recuUtiona  of 
the  Adminlatrator  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act". 

AUnOBIZD  STAXB  HAIAKOOUa  WASII 


Sk.  is.  (a)  Sectkm  300S(b)  ia  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "In 
autboridng  a  State  program,  the  Adminla- 
trator may  baae  hia  findinga  on  the  Federal 
program  in  effect  one  year  prior  to  submia- 
alon  of  a  State'a  application  or  in  effect  on 
January  aS.  198S.  whichever  U  later. ". 

(b)  Section  300S  ia  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  aubaectlon  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  AvAiuaiuTT  or  IiiroaMATioit.— No 
State  program  may  be  authori»d  by  the 
Adminlatrator  imder  thia  aection  unleaa— 

"(I)  auch  program  i»ovides  for  the  public 
availability  of  information  obtained  by  the 
State  regarding  fadlltiea  and  aitea  for  the 
treatment,  atorage.  and  diapoaal  of  haaux^ 
ouawaate:and 

"(3)  auch  Information  ia  available  to  the 
public  in  aubatantlally  the  aame  manner, 
and  to  the  aame  degree,  aa  would  be  the  caae 
if  the  Adminlatrator  waa  carrying  out  the 
provWona  of  thIa  aubtitle  in  auch  State.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subaection 
(a)  ahall  apply  with  reapect  to  State  pro- 
grama  authorlMd  under  aection  300S  before, 
on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Haardoua  Waate  Management  Act  of 
1963. 


maracnoiia 
Sk.  17.  Section  3007  la  amended- 
(1)  by  atriking  "SOOT*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3013":  and 

(3)  by  inaerting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion after  aubaectlon  (a)  and  by  redeaignat- 
ing  aucctfrting  aubaectiona  accordingly: 
"(b>  MAimaTOBT  Imracnoiia.— 
*•<!)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Solid  Waate  Diapoaal  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1963.  every  facility  for  the 
treatment,  attnage.  or  diapoaal  of  haardoua 
waate  for  which  a  permit  ia  required  under 
aection  300S  of  thIa  Utle  ahaU  be  thoroughly 
and  regularly  inapected  no  lesa  often  than 
every  two  yeara  aa  to  its  compliance  with 
thia  aubtitle  and  the  regulationa  promulgat- 
ed thereunder.  The  Adminlatrator  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, promulgate  regulationa  governing  the 
iMiwhwiiiw  frequency  and  manner  of  such  in- 
apectkma.  induding  the  manner  In  which 
records  of  auch  inapections  ahall  be  main- 


tained. Tbe  Adminlatrator  may  dlatingiilah 
between  ilawii  and  eategorlea  of  facflitiea 
with  the  riaka  posed  by  each 
I  or  category. 
"(3)  Not  later  than  alx  montha  after  the 
enactment  of  tbe  Hanrdoua  Waate  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1M3.  the  Administrator  ahaU 
aubmlt  to  the  Coogreaa  a  report  on  the  po- 
tential for  inapectioai  of  hanrdoua  waste 
treatment,  atorage.  or  diapoaal  faciUtles  by 
nongovernmental  inapectora  aa  a  aupple- 
ment  to  inapectlona  conducted  by  offlcera. 
employees,  or  representatives  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  or  States 
having  authorised  hasardoua  waate  pro- 
grama  or  operating  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Adminlatrator.  Such 
report  ahall  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Statea.  Insurance  companlea  offering  en- 
vironmental impairment  insurance,  and  In- 
dependent companies  providing  inspection 
services,  and  other  such  groups  aa  appropri- 
ate. Such  report  ahall  contain  recommenda- 
tlona  on  proviaiona  and  requirementa  for  a 
program  of  private  inapectlona  to  supple- 
ment governmental  Inapectlona.". 
RBBUL  aaroKcnixirT 

Sac  18.  (a)  Section  3007  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "3007"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3013 ": 

(3)  by  amending  aubsection  (aXl)  to  read 
asfollowK 

"(1)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
whenever  on  the  basia  of  any  information 
the  Adminlatrator  determinea  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  Is  in  violation  of  any 
requirement  of  this  subtitle,  the  Adminla- 
trator may  issue  an  order  (A)  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  for  any  past  or  current  viola- 
tion: (B)  requiring  compliance  immediately 
or  within  a  specified  time  period:  or  both,  or 
the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil 
action  in  the  United  States  district  court  in 
the  district  In  which  the  violation  occurred 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  injunction.  Any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  may  intervene  as 
a  matter  of  right.": 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (aMS)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subaection  may  include  a  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  a  State  under  this  subtitle  and 
shall  sUte  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation.  Any  penalty  as- 
sessed in  the  order  shaU  not  exceed  $3S.0OO 
per  day  of  noncompliance  for  each  violation 
of  a  requirement  of  thia  subtitle.  In  assess- 
ing such  a  penalty,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  account  the  aeriousneaa  of  the  vio- 
lation and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  requirements.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "the 
person  or"  before  "persons": 

(5)  by  amending  subaection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  VlOLATlOW  or  COMTUAHCX  Ohdirs.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  asseaa  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $3S,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  violator 
(whether  issued  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
SUte).": 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)  aa  follows: 
(A)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(i)  insert  after  "knowingly  transports"  the 
foUowlnr  "or  cauaea  to  be  tranaported",  and 

(U)  strike  out  "secUon  300S  (or  3006  in  the 
caae  of  a  State  program)"  and  substitute 
"this  subtitle ": 


(B)  In  paragraph  (3>— 
(I)  Strike  out  "either"; 

(U)  strike  out  "section  300S  (or  3006  In  the 
case  of  a  State  program)"  and  substitute 
"this  subUtle":  and 

(Ul)  strike  out  subparagraph  (B)  and  sub- 
sUtute: 

"(B)  In  violation  of  any  material  condltkm 
or  requirement  of  such  permit:  or 

"(C)  In  violation  of  any  material  condition 
or  requirement  of  any  applicable  interim 
status  regulations  or  standards;":  and 

(C)  strike  out  all  after  paragraph  (3)  and 
aubsUtute: 

"(3)  knowingly  omita  material  information 
or  makea  any  falae  material  atatement  or 
representation  in  any  apidlcation.  label, 
manifest,  record,  report,  permit  or  other 
document  filed,  maintained,  or  used  for  pur- 
poses of  comirilance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulvited  by  the  Administrator  (or  by  a 
State  in  the  case  of  an  authorised  State  pro- 
gram) under  this  subtitle; 

"(4)  knowingly  generates,  stores,  treats, 
tranaporta.  dispoaes  of.  or  otherwiae  handlea 
any  hasardoua  waste  (whether  auch  activity 
took  place  before  or  takea  place  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  paragraph) 
and  who  knowingly  destroys,  altera,  con- 
ceala  or  f alia  to  file  any  record,  application, 
manifest,  report,  or  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  or  filed  for  pur- 
poses of  compliance  with  regulationa  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Adminlatrator  (or  by  a 
SUte  in  the  ease  of  an  authorised  SUte  pro- 
gram) under  this  subtitle;  or 

"(S)  knowingly  tranaporU  without  a  mani- 
fest, or  cauaea  to  be  tranaported  without  a 
manlfeat.  any  hasardoua  waate  required  by 
regulationa  promulgated  under  thia  subtitle 
(or  by  a  SUte  in  the  caae  of  a  State  program 
authorised  under  thia  aubtitle)  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  manifest: 

shall  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  day  of  viola- 
tion, or  impriaonment  not  to  exceed  two 
years  (five  years  in  the  caae  of  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)).  or  both.  If  the  convic- 
tion ia  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first 
conviction  of  such  person  under  this  para- 
graph, the  maximum  punishment  under  the 
respective  paragraph  ahall  be  doubled  with 
respect  to  both  fine  and  impriaonment."; 
and 

(7)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  KnowiHG  Emdaiigbuibrt.— Any 
person  who  knowingly  transporU.  treaU. 
stores  or  disposes  of  any  hazardous  waste 
identified  or  listed  under  thia  subtitle  in  vio- 
Ution  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (S)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  who  knows  at 
that  time  that  he  thereby  places  another 
person  in  imminent  danger  of  death  of  seri- 
ous bodily  injury,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  impriaonment  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
years,  or  both.  A  defendant  that  la  an  orga- 
nization ahall.  upon  conviction  of  violating 
thia  aubaectlon.  be  aubject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,000.". 

(b)  Section  7006(b)  la  amended  by  inaert- 
ing the  following  before  the  laat  aentence 
thereof:  "Action  of  the  Adminlatrator  with 
reapect  to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement.". 

OKSUDSMAH 

Sbc.  19.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  old  section  3013  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"^tncsor 

3081    (a)    ■txaHMDiBR;    Fowc- 

Tiowi  — Tltf  nf— i»«i«*»»tor  ^«««  —tahllsh  an 
Office  of  CMbudaman.  to  be  dliwtad  toy  an 
Omba*nan<  It  shaU  be  tbe  funeUoa  of  tbe 
Ofnee  of  Oiabudman  to  receive  mdhrMnal 
ccnplalnts,  gttevanoes.  lequssts  for  infor- 
matton  subasltted  by  any  penon  with  re- 
spect to  compliance  by  any  ottier 
wttb  any  requirement  ^  this  mbtttle. 

"(b)  AiBoairT  TO 
The  Ombuikman 
with  reapect  to  tbe  compialnta.  gitevanoes. 
and  requesU  submitted  to  tbe  Olllee  (rf  Om- 
biKtaman.  and  aball  make  apprapttete  ree- 
oiiiim nrtaHniM  to  thr  ftrtmhilsmtiir 

"(c)  Ibrrmk  om  Vmoamnm  worn  Omaw- 
AiKB.  ArriiM,  OB  ABaansaunvB  Mat- 
TBS.— The  sstabUsbmeot  of  tbe  Ofllee  of 
OmbudamansbaU  not  affect  any  pneedures 
for  grlevanoea.  appeals,  or  aAnlniatnUve 
matters  In  «ty  other  provWon  of  this  Act. 
any  other  ptovlskm  of  law.  or  any  Federal 
regulation.". 

nommm  Hssau 

Sk.  30.  Seetlon  7003  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  foOowtng  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  tbis  seetlon  any 
peisoo  endangered  by  tbe  sctton  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Administrator  has 
brought  suit  may  intervene  aa  a  matter  of 
right". 

TKBMICAL  OOBBKnOBS 

Sk.  31.  (al  Section  4606  is  amended  by  re- 
designating the  second  subaection  (f)  (relat- 
ing to  aaslatanoe  to  munldpalitiea  for 
energy  and  materiala  canservatkm  and  re- 
covery planning  acthrtttes)  as  subsection  (g). 

(b>  Section  3011  la  amended  by  striking 
"3011"  and  Insntlng  In  lieu  thereof  "3017". 

(c)  The  first  section  3013  Is  amwnded  by 
striking  "3013"  snd  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"3018". 

(d)  The  seeond  aection  3013  Is  amended  by 
striking  "30l3"  and  liwerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"3019". 

(e)  SecUon  3013  Is  amended  by  atriking 
"3013"  and  Inaerting  in  Ilea  thereof  "3030". 

(f)  Section  3014  ia  amended  by  striking 
"3014"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ton". 

(g>  Section  3010  is  amended  by  striking 
"3010"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3016". 
AUiBoatzATicMi  lOB  amonuATiows 

Sk.  32.  (a)  Section  3007(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "snd  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  IMS"  and  subsU- 
tuting  "$86,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1963.  $67,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  y^r  ending  September  30,  1084, 
$61,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965.  and  $61,600,000  for  the 
flacal  year  1M6.". 

(b)  Section  3011(a)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  640.000.000  for  tbe  flacal  year 
1962"  and  subsUtutIng  "$40,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  $50,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1964.  $55,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
1965.  and  $60,000,000  for  tbe  flacal  year 
1966". 

(c)  Section  3013  (relating  to  the  haaardous 
waste  Inventory)  ia  amended  by  striking  out 
"$30,000,000"  in  surtaeetlon  (cX2>  and  hi- 
sorting  in  Ilfeu  thereof  "$35,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1964  tbrou^  1966". 

(d)  Section  4008(aXl)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "asid  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1963"  and  substituting  "$30,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $10,060,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  yean  1964  throogb  1666". 

(e)  Sectkm  4006  (axaxC)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $10,000,000  (or  fiscal  year 
1963"    and    subsUtuting    "$10,000,000    for 
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ence  two  meagures  denlinc  with  the 
teritories  and  insular  posseagions  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

The  first  measure  contains  the  texts 
of  two  measures  introduced  during  the 
last  Congress  which  were  the  subject 


flseal  year  1983,  and  $3,000,000  for  each  of 
tbe  flseal  years  1964  through  1986". 

en  Sectlan  4008(eX2)  la  amended  by  strik- 
taw  out  "and  $1,500,000  for  eatdi  of  the  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1963"  and  subsUtuting  ". 
$1J66.000  for  fiscal  year  1963,  and  $500,000 
(or  each  of  the  fiscal  yeara  1964  through 


1666". 

(6)  Sectkm  4008  la  amended  tai  paragraph 
(4)  of  flrat  aubsecUon  (f)  (relating  to  assta^ 
to  States  for  dlscretkmary  programs 
fbr  recycled  oQ)  by  strlUng  out  "and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983"  and  subsU- 
tutliw  ",  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$5,000,000  tm  each  of  the  fiscal  yeara  1984 
tbroufh  1966". 

(h)  Section  5006  la  amended  by  inaerting 
after  "1982"  the  following  "and  $1,500,000 
for  each  of  tbe  flacal  yeara  1983  through 
1966".* 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
ICr.  Sasskb): 
a  1S«5.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Harry 
FOrtm  Control  Tower";  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.   Science,    and 
Traim)ortation. 

HARST  Foam  COHTROL  TOWKB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gure  there  are  many  Americauu  that 
can  tell  their  grandchildren  tales  of 
yesteryear  when  pilots  were  bam- 
gtormers.  and  wings  were  walked  on. 
but  few  can  tell  those  stories  first- 
hand. My  friend  Harry  Porter  can. 
Harry  Porter  recently  celebrated  his 
89th  birthday  and  his  60th  year  as  an 
active  pilot.  He  traveled  nationwide 
througtiout  his  career,  but  his  fixed 
base  has  long  been  Chattanooga, 
T«nn.  He  founded  Harry  Porter  Flight 
Service  in  Chattanooga,  and  if  one 
pops  into  what  is  now  named  Hangar  1 
on  Lovell  Field.  Harry  can  still  be 
found  as  the  official  adviser  and  public 
relations  man. 

For  his  contributions  to  so  many  in- 
volved in  aviation,  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Chattanooga  has  requested 
that  the  new  air  traffic  control  tower 
at  Lovell  Field  be  named  in  honor  of 
Harry  Porter,  a  pioneer  and  still  avid 
aviator.  Since  it  takes  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  name  a  Federal  building,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  bill  to  name 
the  new  tower  for  Harry  Porter. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

8.  1366.  A  bill  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Interim  Report 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws  and  to  amend 
ttie  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
lalands  and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1367.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
and  inaular  possessions  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

LBOISLATIOH  OH  TXKKITOHIIS  AHD  IHSULAR 
POS8B8SIOII8  or  THX  UHIXBU  STATES 

•  Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   President.   I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref er- 


of  hearings  before  the  CtMumittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
committee  deferred  action  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to  enable 
it  to  discuss  the  provisions  further 
with  representatives  of  the  territorial 
governments. 

Title  I  contains  one  of  the  recinn- 
mendations  of  the  interim  report  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws  and  was  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission last  Congress  on  February  9. 
1982.  as  S.  2088.  Hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  September 
13. 1982,  at  which  time  the  administra- 
tion testified  that  it  supported  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  measure  but  requested 
additional  time  review  the  precise 
wording. 

Title  n  contains  provisions  of  S. 
2729  which  I  introduced  to  amend  var- 
ious provisions  of  the  organic  legisla- 
tion for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
That  legislation  was  drafted,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  modify  existing  Federal  organic 
legislation  for  the  territories  to  permit 
a  local  constitution  to  become  effec- 
tive. When  the  proposed  constitution 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  was  defeated, 
territorial  representatives  agreed  that 
certain  improvement  in  the  Federal 
organic  legislation  would  still  be  desir- 
able. During  hearings  on  S.  2729  on 
September  13,  1982.  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  more  time  to  review  sev- 
eral of  the  provisions  and  consult  with 
territorial  representatives.  According- 
ly, the  committee  deferred  consider- 
ation of  those  items  while  the  remain- 
der were  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law 
97-357.  I  am  reintroducing  the  de- 
ferred provisions  as  a  basis  for  both 
the  territories  and  the  administration 
to  offer  their  recommendations. 

The  second  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing was  drafted,  at  my  request,  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  identify  those 
provisions  of  Federal  law  codified 
under  title  48  dealing  with  territories 
and  insular  possessions  which  are  ar- 
chaic and  should  be  repealed.  These 
provisions  were,  for  the  most  part,  en- 
acted in  the  mid  to  late  19th  century 
to  address  issues  affecting  the  western 
territories  and  were  not  repealed  as 
those  territories  entered  the  Union.  I 
am  introducing  this  measure  to  afford 
both  the  territories  and  the  adminis- 
tration the  opportunity  to  review 
these  laws  to  determine  whether  any 
have  a  continuing  use  so  that  the  re- 
mainder can  be  repealed.* 
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Byllr.HXnJN: 
a  ISM.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Acrleul- 
tuiBl  AdJuatment  Act,  as  amemiwi  and 
iMoaeted  by  the  Afrieultural  Ifarket- 
ii«  Agreement  Act  of  1M7.  to  penult 
the  Secretary  of  Acrleulture  to  iaaue 
BBarketinc  otdera  reculating  the  han- 
rfntny  of  ecpc  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
rieolture.  Nutrition,  and  Fureatry. 


loraosi 

Mr.  HBnJN.  Mr.  Frealdait.  I 
today  Introdudnf  Icflalatlon  to  bring 
egsi  within  the  purview  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreements  Act  of 
1937. 

Under  the  act  producers  and  han- 
dlers of  a  particular  commodity,  are 
afforded  an  oppcurtunity  to  voluntarily 
agree  to  eetabiish  reaeareh.  promotion, 
and  supply  managemoit  programs.  A 
marketing  order  also  permits  the  par- 
ticipants to  establish  quality  control 
standards  (m  the  particular  ctMnmodl- 
ty  involved. 

Like  most  of  the  other  segments  of 
our  agricultural  community,  our  do- 
mestic egg  producers,  particularly  our 
fm>n  and  independent  producers,  are 
suffering  losses  in  income  and  mar- 
kets. They  are  not  among  those  other 
commodities  which  have  scnne  meas- 
ure of  ivloe  |Mt>tection  through  the 
commodity  loan  programs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  including 
eggs  In  the  marketing  order  system 
wHl  pffovlde  the  solution  our  Independ- 
ent egg  producers  are  seeing.  I  (mly 
offer  this  legislation  as  a  possible 
means  of  rdief.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  if  theae  producers  are  to  survive. 
Mid  if  consumers  are  to  be  able  to  be 
assured  of  a  stable  supply  of  eggs  and 
reasonable  prices,  some  assistance  to 
egg  mroduoers  must  be  forthcoming. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
a  ISW.  A  bin  to  amend  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  increase  the  amounts  that  may  be 
deducted  for  maintaining  exchange 
students  as  members  of  the  taxpayer's 
household:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.    DURENBEROER    (for 
himself.    Mr.    Cochsam.    Mr. 
Pill,  and  Mr.  Matbxas): 
&  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
by  inserting  a  new  section  44H  to 
allow  a  credit  for  certain  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


t  sniimm  LSGULATioa 
•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  reintroducing  two 
very  special  Mils  about  a  very  special 
IMnogram.  Bach  year,  tens  of  thousands 
of  high  sdKKd  students  from  foreign 
countries  come  to  the  United  States  to 
spcDd  a  year  as  part  of  an  American 
family.  At  the  same  time,  thousands  of 
American  students  travel  to  other 
countries  to  live  with  families  with 
varied  Ufestyles. 


Theae  student  exchange  programs 
take  on  new  importance  as  we  come  to 
reaUn  that  the  worid  Is  a  shrinking 
planet.  Advanced  commimiratlnn  tech- 
nology, high-speed  transportatlcm. 
multinational  business,  and  a  global 
economic  and  financial  system  all  lead 
Inexorably  to  an  eventual  world  com- 
munity. 

The  futive  leaders  of  that  wortd 
order  are  the  young  people  of  today.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  single  effort 
that  does  more  to  foster  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  cultures  on  a 
person-to-person  basis  than  student 
exchange  programs.  Tear  after  year, 
foreign  studoits  make  lifelong  friends 
In  this  country  and  take  h<xne  a 
knowledge  and  an  experience  that  will 
help  them  to  better  understand  their 
own  lives,  their  countries,  and  world 
events.  And.  of  course,  the  same  Is 
true  of  young  American  who  spend 
time  overseas. 

The  rewards  of  the  exchange  pro- 
grams enure  not  only  to  the  partici- 
pating students,  but  to  society  as  a 
whole.  They  are  a  beginning  step 
toward  eliminating  America's  foreign 
language  deficiencies.  Figures  fnmi 
the  President's  Commisson  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies 
Indicate  that  9  out  of  10  Americans 
cannot  speak,  read,  or  effectively  un- 
derstuid  any  language  but  English. 

American  students  participating  In 
exchange  programs  are  given  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  to  become  fluent 
in  the  language  of  their  host  nation- 
proficient  far  beyond  the  level  any 
classroom  instruction  could  ever 
afford.  This  capability.  In  turn,  can  be 
shared  and  further  developed  upon 
the  student's  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  what  better  way  to  learn 
the  art  of  compromise  and  acceptance 
than  by  being  immersed  in  a  new  cul- 
tiu«?  It  l8  in  this  way  that  foreign  ex- 
change students  wiU  leam.  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  how  to  cooperate  and 
adu>t. 

Tet.  Mr.  President,  foreign  exchange 
programs  are  beginning  to  fall  on  hard 
times.  Thousands  of  students  in  for- 
eign lands  are  unable  to  participate  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  host  fami- 
lies willing  or  able  to  host  them.  And 
thousands  of  young  American  stu- 
dents can  no  longer  afford  to  go 
abroad. 

For  all  their  benefits,  exchange  pro- 
grams have  received  little  help  at  the 
Federal  level.  In  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  into  law  a  biU  that  pro- 
vided $S0  a  month  tax  deduction  for 
the  host  families  of  foreign  exchange 
students  living  In  private  American 
homes  and  attending  high  school  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  years  that 
have  ensued,  inflation  has  reduced 
that  figure,  which  was  originally  based 
Km  a  $600  exemption  for  depmdents. 
to  an  insignificant  amount. 


The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  ratae  that  deduction  to  $100  a 
month,  up  to  a  maxlmimi  of  $1,000  a 
year.  In  other  works,  it  would  allow 
families  who  host  a  foreign  exchange 
student  for  at  least  10  consecutive 
months  to  take  the  equivalent  of  a 
persraial  exemption  for  that  child  on 
their  income  tax.  Oiven  the  tremen- 
dous educaticmal  benefits  provided  by 
foreign  exchange  programs,  and  given 
the  considerable  expense  Incurred  In 
adding  another  member  to  one's 
family.  I  think  that  ndslng  the  cur- 
rent deduction  by  $60  a  month  is  en- 
tlrdy  appropriate. 

My  other  bill  would  provide  a  25-per- 
cmt  tax  credit  on  the  transportation 
expense  Incurred  by  a  family  sending  a 
chfld  overseas.  This  would  heb>  broad- 
en the  base  of  families  ahle  to  provide 
their  children  with  this  remarkable 
educational  experience. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  these 
measures  their  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration.  Many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  this  world  would  be  very  grate- 
ful if  we  did. 

yix.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  In  the 
RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoBD.  as  f ollows: 

S.1M0 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ReprtaenUMvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  That,  (a) 
subpsiagrmph  (A)  of  aection  170(gK2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1W4  (relating  to 
limitation  on  amounts  paid  to  maintain  cer- 
tain atudentB  as  members  of  taxpayer's 
household)  is  amended  by  striklnc  out  "$50" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "the  lesser  of 
$1,000.  or  $100". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning 
after  December  SI.  198X 

&1370 
Be  U  enacted  by  tlte  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Rejneeentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemUed,  That  (a) 
sulwart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  44H.  TRANSPORTA'nON  EX- 
PiafSEB  OF  PORBION  EZ- 
'  CHANGE  STUDENTS. 

"(a)  OwmatAL  Ruix.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  Qualified  foreign 
exchange  transportation  expenses. 

"(b)  QoALiraB  Voaaam  Exaumat  Tauis- 
poKTATioif  Exmnn.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'aualifled  foreign  ex- 
change transportation  expenses'  means  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred— 

"(1)  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  who 
to  a  participant  in  a  foreign  exchange  pro- 
gram which  to  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  International  Communication  Agency 
as  a  teenager  exchange-visitor  program,  and 

"(3)  for  transportation  of  such  individual 
between  such  Individual's  home  and  the  lo- 


cation outside  of  the  United  States  wberc 
such  Indtvldusl  to  to  paiti^ate  In  the  teen- 
ager exchange:  visitor  programr 

(b)  The  tabl^  of  aeetians  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subfehapter  A  of  tbagtt  1  of  wi* 
Code  to  amended  by  addlDg  after  the  Item 
relating  to  aeetlon  440  the  following  new 
item:  ^^ 

"SBC.     44H.     TRANSPORTA'nON     KX- 
HENSES  OF  rOKBOV  EX- 
CHANGE 8TUDBNT&" 
(C)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
ifti^i  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 19ga.« 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bbhtsbh)! 
8.  1372.  A  biU  to  suq>end  the  duty 
on  MXDA  (Meta-Xylene  Diamine  and 
1.3-BAC  (1,3-Bls  taminomethyU-cydo- 
hexane))  uAtU  July  1.  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

sOSFBisioii  or  mrxT 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legtolatkwi  that  is  a 
companion  bill  to  HJL  1067  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Russo.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
MXDA  (Meta-Xylene  Diamine)  and 
1.3-BAC  (1.3-Bis[aminomethyl]  -  cydo- 
hexane)  untU  July  1.  1986.  Neither  of 
these  chemicals  are  manufactured  in 
the  United  SUtes  at  this  time.  These 
chemicals  are  used  to  produce  epoxy 
curing  agents,  engineering  type 
nylons,  tettafunctional  epoxies,  and 
dilsocyanates.  These  types  of  i»oducts 
areusedln: 

Aerospace  composites— as  a  part  of 
the  matrix  (or  glue)  that  holds  the 
carbon  fibers  together. 

Engineering  type  nylons— as  a  part 
of  a  nylon  polymer  used  for  molding 
parts— gear*,  fan  blades,  electrical  con- 
nectors, housings,  et  ceterar-where 
high  tensUe  strength,  higli  resistance 
to  moisture  and  heat,  and  hi^  dimen- 
sional sUbility  are  required. 

Epoxy  curing  agents— as  the  hard- 
ener portiim  of  an  epoxy  system  re- 
quiring good  chemical  resistance,  good 
moisture  resistance,  good  durability, 
and  tempeilature  stability. 

Urethane  systems— as  the  hardener 
in  the  diitocyanate  portion  of  high 
performance  urethane  systems  used  in 
flooring  systems,  adhesives,  coatings, 
sealants,  and  casting  compounds. 

The  advantage  in  using  1.3-BAC  in 
some  vpliCfttlons  Is  its  slightly  higher 
resistance  to  ultraviolet  degradation. 
Because  of  the  extra  cost  in  manufac- 
turing 1.3-BAC.  its  use  Is  more  restrict- 
ed to  areas  requiring  very  excellent  ul- 
traviolet rflslstanoe. 

In  its  Chicago  plant.  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams currently  produces  the  product 
IPN  (Isophthalonittrile)  via  ammoxi- 
datlon  of  Meta-Xylme.  MXDA  Is  then 
produced  via  hydrogenati<m  of  IPN. 
The  hydrogenation  reaction  requires 
facilities  that  will  handle  reaction 
pressures  up  to  4.000  poimds  per 
square  Inch  and  eiuAle  continuous 
processing  Sherwin-Williams  does  not 


now  have  such  facilities  available  nor 
are  there  such  facilities  available  for 
t>i«  reaction  in  any  other  UA-based 
f^pi^pMty  which  could  perform  this 
otmverslon  for  it  on  a  contract  basis. 
Therefore.  Sherwin-Williams  must 
n^  on  a  foreign  source  to  supply 
MXDA  and  1,3-BAC  for  its  maricet  de- 
velopment. It  is  unlikely  that  either  of 
theae  rhf**'^^  will  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  within  the  next  few 
years  because  the  d<miestic  market 
ttomMid  iB,  as  yet,  too  small  to  justify 
the  coat  of  new  production  f  acillOCT. 

Sumensicm  of  the  duty  on  BCXDA 
and  1>-BAC  for  3  years  would  allow 
Sherwin-Williams  the  opportunity  to 
devdop  new  markets  for  these  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States.  If  its  market 
development  efforts  are  successful.  It 
plans  to  construct  facilities  in  Chicago 
which  would  perform  the  chemical 
oonversion  step  now  being  carried  out 
in  a  foreign  country.  This  plant  will 
provide  40  new  Jobs.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  market  development  activity 
will  take  approximately  3  to  5  years 
with  plant  construction  to  begto  some- 
time durtaig  that  period.  MXDA  and 
1.3-BAC  are  Important  keys  for  Sher- 
win-Williams' ability  to  vertically  inte- 
grate the  higher  value  chemicals  and 
to  open  up  many  new  market  areas  for 
it.  The  products  being  developed  and 
currently  made  from  these  chemicals 
are  state  of  the  art  and  next  genera- 
ti(m  performance  level  within  their  In- 
dustries. However,  each  of  these  areas 
is  price  sensitive  and  the  duty  .suspen- 
sion will  help  Sherwin-Williams  devel- 
op dCMnestic  and  international  markets 
more  quickly  so  that  it  can  Justify 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  The  end  result  of  this  effort 
could  make  a  U.S.  chemical  manufac- 
turer a  direct  competitor  with  the  Jap- 
anese for  the  marketing  of  these  prod- 
ucts, not  only  within  this  country  but 
in    the    International    mailcet.    This 
would  benefit  our  balance  of  trade  and 
expand    U.S.    trading    opportunities 
throughout  the  world. 

The  tenux>rary  suspension  of  the 
duty  until  June  30,  1986,  provided  for 
In  this  legislation  will  aUow  demand 
for  MXDA  and  1,3-BAC  to  grow  from 
its  present  modest  level  to  a  point 
where  domestic  production  can  be  Jus- 
tified. The  administration  appears  to 
agree  and  has  indicated  that  it  has  no 
objection  to  passage  of  H.R.  1667 
during  its  testimony  before  the  House 
Trade  Subcommittee  on  April  27, 1983. 
There  has  been  no  objection  to  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  therefore  it  is  a 
noncontrovendal  tariff  measure  which 
should  be  included  In  the  first  miscel- 
laneous tariff  bill  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  lurge  support  for  its  enact- 
ment as  a  means  of  assuring  the  even- 
tual addition  of  these  valuable  chemi- 
cals to  the  domestic  industrial  base. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 
Mr.   MoYHiHAM,   Mr.   Gortoh, 


Mr.  Rahdolph.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

Bakbr.  and  Mr.  Btbo): 
S.  1373.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Extraterritorial  Applica- 
tion of  UJ3.  Law:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

OOMMISSIOII  OM  THE  BXTKARBXROaiAL 
ATtUCATIOIl  OP  O.S.  LAW 

Idr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  very  f  ortimate  today  in 
having  with  us  in  the  Capitol  the 
former  Senator  from  New  Yo^  Jacob 
Javits.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  its  entire 
history,  one  of  the  most  active  Sena- 
tors, one  who  has  contributed  a*  tre- 
mendous amount  to  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  t4>propriate  that  on  a  day 
when  Seiuitor  Javits  has  been  with  us, 
been  visiting  the  Capitol,  to  Introduce 
a  bill  on  a  subject  in  which  he  has 
been  interested  for  many  years.  So  at 
this  time  I  will  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
that  would  propose  a  1-year  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  study  the  interna- 
tional application  of  American  law. 

This  Is  a  proposal  upon  which 
former  Senator  Javits  and  I  have 
worked  since  the  96th  Congress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  his  leadership 
and  guidance,  it  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  in  1980. 

There  is  a  renewed  Interest  in  this 
subject  as  we  face  a  trade  deficit  of 
about  $70  billion,  about  twice  as  big  a 
trade  deficit  as  the  worst  nightmare 
anybody  ever  had  on  ttuit  subject.  So 
it  seems  timely  for  us  to  look  again  at 
a  positive  Javits  idea  and.  once  again, 
to  obtain  the  wproval  of  the  Senate 
for  a  solution  to  nagging,  persisting 
perennial  problem. 

The  need  for  a  task  force  to  deal 
with  the  international  aspects  of  our 
laws  is  clear.  Both  our  allies  and 
American  companies  doing  business 
abroad  feel  oppressed.  Our  trading 
partners  around  the  world— including 
some  of  our  most  important  partners- 
complain  both  publicly  and  privately 
to  the  President  about  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  arrogance  of  U.S.  au- 
thorities running  roughshod  over  their 
laws  and  regulations  and  trying  to 
extend  the  reach  of  UJ5.  laws  to  their 
territory.  In  fact,  several  of  our  allies, 
with  some  Justification,  have  enacted 
blocking  statutes  to  prevent  their  citi- 
zens from  cooperating  with  U.S.  au- 
thorities. 

American  business  executives  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  sure  exactly 
what  UJ5.  law  says  they  can  and 
cannot  do  overseas.  How  do  corporate 
managers,  sitting  in  a  boardroom, 
decide  what  they  wiU  do  and  when 
they  will  do  it.  if  they  are  not  sure  of 
the  law? 

No  one  can  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  uncertainty  on  our  export  effort, 
but,  as  Senator  Javits  put  It  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  "in  a  society 
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whMa  believes  in  competition,  we  ue 
tying  one  hand  behind  our  back,  and 
we  are  not  competing  effectively  and 
adequately." 

We  have  been  heartng  these  oaok- 
plaints  ttaok  our  tradinc  partners  and 
business  people  for  too  long.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  task  force  that  Senator 
Javtts  and  I  have  championed  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  get  these  complaints  on 
the  table. 

The  Judiciary  Cunmlttee  held  a 
hearing  on  a  similar  bill.  S.  432.  in  the 
last  Congress.  At  that  time,  witnesses 
from  the  Departments  of  SUte.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  suggested  that  a 
study  of  the  international  appllcatl<m 
of  our  laws  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  antitrust  9here.  since  deep  prob- 
lems exist  in  other  areas  as  well.  Ac- 
cordingly, today  I  am  Introducing  an 
expanded  version  of  our  original  task 
force  proposal  with  the  mandate  al- 
tered to  owompasB  the  extraterrito- 
rial effects  of  U.S.  laws  generally.  The 
16-member  Commission  would  be 
headed  by  the  Attorney  General,  with 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
meaX  as  Vice  Chairman,  and  would  in- 
clude Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  inivate  sector. 

I  expect  that  the  original  inspiration 
of  the  bill— the  need  to  focus  attention 
on  unnecessary  export  disincentives 
that  are  embedded  in  the  U.S.  laws— 
wiU  remain  the  guiding  concern  de- 
q>ite  the  expanded  mandate  of  the 
task  force. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  about  our 
colleague  Jacob  Javits.  At  our  hearing 
in  December  IMl.  he  made  a  very  in- 
sightful and  spirited  presentation  on 
the  importance  of  promoting  competi- 
tion worldwide  and  the  role  the  Com- 
mission could  play  in  organizing  that 
effort.  The  establishment  of  this 
Study  Commission  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  Senator  Javits'  name  as  a 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  he 
devoted  to  It  over  the  years.  Jack  has 
been  known  for  his  uncanny  sense  of 
where  public  affairs  were  heading  and 
for  his  steady  hand  in  helping  to  steer 
them  on  a  sound  course.  Since  fore- 
sight is  the  aim  of  the  Commission 
this  bin  sets  up.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  history  referred  to  it  as  the 
Javits  Commission,  a  name  that  is  syn- 
(mymous  with  f oroight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbocmd  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

&1373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
Kepreaentattvet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 

■HOBTTnLB 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"CommlHtoa  on  the  Extrmterrltoriml  Appll- 
eaUon  of  United  States  1mm  Act". 


BSTABUSBMim  OF  oomnsaioii 
Ctac  X  (a)  There  to  established  the  Javits 
CooimiHloii  on  the  Extraterritorial  AivUca- 
tion  of  United  States  Law  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "CommiHlon"). 

(b)  The  Commlaslon  shall  be  compoaed  of 
sixteen  membeis  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  aa  foUowa: 

(1)  two  members  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment: 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States:  and 

<B)  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  SUte: 

(3)  four  members  from  the  Senate,  two 
members  to  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  leader,  and  two 
members  to  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minority  leader. 

(3)  four  members  from  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  and 

(4)  six  members  from  the  private  sector. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(d>  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  as 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  appointments  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  within  thirty  days  of 
the  d<te  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  President  shall  make  all  of  the  ap- 
pointments in  accordance  with  subsection 
<b),  after  receiving  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3>  of  subsection 
<b),  except  that  such  appointments  shall  be 
made  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  °  called  by  the  President  within 
thirty  days  following  the  date  such  appoint- 
ments to  the  Commission  are  made. 

(h)  Not  more  than  one-tialf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  class  of  members  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  suliaection  (b) 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

(i)  The  term  of  office  for  members  shall 
be  for  the  duration  of  the  Commission. 

(J)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(k)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  a  leaser 
numl)er  may  hold  hearings. 

(1)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  inter- 
ests, needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  international  aspects  of 
United  SUtes  law. 

poarosss  or  thx  coianssioH 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  study  of  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  extraterritorial 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  applicable  rules  of  court,  related  sUt- 
utes,  administrative  procedures,  and  their 
applications,  their  consequences,  and  their 
interpreUtion  by  the  courts  and  Federal 
agencies  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"United  SUtes  Uw"):  and 

(2)  make  periodic  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  concerning  iU  activities 
and  make  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  concerning  such  compre- 
hensive study. 

(b)  Such  comprehensive  study  shsll  specif- 
ically addreaa  but  shall  not  be  limited  to- 


il) the  extent  to  which  unresolved  Juris- 
dictionsl  conflicts,  including  situations 
where  foreign  laws  are  applied  extraterri- 
torially,  impose  serious  trade  barriers,  costs, 
and  uncertaintlea  for  United  SUtes  busi- 


(3)  the  principles  for  setting  appropriate 
Jurisdictional  and  other  limiU  to  the  appli- 
cation and  oiforcement  of  United  States 
law  reaching  foreign  persons  as  to  conduct 
outside  United  Statea  territory: 

(3)  identification  of  the  types  of  oonflicta 
between  the  laws  snd  policies  of  the  United 
SUtes  snd  the  laws  snd  policies  of  other 
sovereign  sUtes  that  can  and  should  be  re- 
solved by  diplomacy  and  those  that  can  and 
should  be  resolved  by  litigation  in  United 
SUtes  or  foreign  courts  or  by  other  legal 
procedurea: 

(4)  the  laws  or  mechanisms  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  removing  essentially  diplo- 
matic divutea  from  adjudication: 

(S>  changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
litigation  that  might  better  balance  the  vin- 
dicaUon  of  vaUd  legal  righte  with  the  bur- 
dens such  litigation  imposes  in  international 
commerce  and  foreign  relations:  and 

(6)  the  mechanisms  or  standards  that 
exist,  or  can  be  established,  either  under 
United  SUtes  domestic  law  or  under  bUater- 
al  or  multilateral  legal  arrangemenU.  for  re- 
solving unavoidable  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  other  sover- 
eign sUtes. 

COMPBIISATIOS  or  MSMSSSS  OF  THK 
COMMISSIOM 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
meml)ers  of  the  Commission,  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5533  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  shall  receive  the  com- 
pensation which  he  would  receive  if  he  were 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such 
sdditional  compensation,  if  any.  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  for  employees 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  he  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the 
perfomUnce  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Members  from  the  private  sector  shall 
each  receive  compensation  not  exceeding 
3200  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  stich  duties. 

POWSRS  OP  THX  COMM ISSIOS 

Ssc.  5.  (sXl)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorisation  of  the  Commiaaion,  any  sul>- 
commlttee  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  ite  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  lxx>ks.  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
umenU  as  the  Commlaslon  or  such  subcom- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  Subpaiaa  may 
be  issued  te  any  peraon  within  the  Juriadic- 
tion  of  the  United  SUtes  courts,  uiider  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 


man, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
msy  be  served  by  any  paaon  designsted  by 
the  Clisliman,  the  Vice  ClialnBan.  or  sudi 
member.  In  Uto  esse  of  the  fSflnre  of  sny 
witness  to  comply  with  sny  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  undsr  authortty  of 
thia  aeetion.  tiie  provisians  of  seettons  102 
thrtMigh  104.  kielusive.  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (2  VJB.C.  102-104).  shsll  spply  to  the 
CoBUU-sslon  to  the  ssme  extent  ss  such  pro- 
visions spidy  to  Congress. 

(2)  rot  purposes  of  section  SSKe)  of  Utle 
5.  United  Stst^  Code,  the  ConmiHian  shaU 
not  be  oonsideled  to  be  sn  sgency. 

(b)  Esch  department,  sgency.  snd  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  executive  btandi  of  the 
Oovemment.  induding  independent  sgen- 
cies.  is  authottaed  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commiasien.  upon  requeit  made  by  the 
Chsliman  or  Vice  Chaiimsn.  sueh  inf  oraia- 
tlMi  as  the  Ceramlssion  deems  neeesssry  to 
carry  out  ite  ftanctiims  under  this  Act 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  snd  regulations 
as  may  be  adOpted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  sha^  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
sn  ExecuUve  Director,  snd  such  sdditlonsl 
staff  personnel  aa  he  deema  neeenary.  with- 
out reord  to  the  provislana  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  sppoint- 
mente  in  the  competitive  service,  snd  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chspter  51  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  in  acoordance  with  the  provisiims  of 
secUon  3100  Of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  St  rates  aot  to  exceed  $200  per  day  for 
individuals. 

(d)  The  Coihmission  is  authorised  to  enter 
into  contracU  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  Arms,  institutions,  snd  indlvid- 
usls  for  the  oonduct  of  resesreh  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reporta.  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  ite  duties 
to  such  exteat  snd  in  sueh  smount  ss  are 
provided  in  a|>propriation8  Acta. 

PISALXSPOST 

Ssc.  6.  The  Commission  shsll  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed sUtement  of  the  findings  snd  omkIu- 
sions  of  the  Commission,  including  ite  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative.  Judicial, 
and  legislstive  sction  which  It  deems  advisa- 
ble. Any  formal  recommendation  made  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  snd  to  the 
Congress  must  have  the  majority  vote  of 
the  Commission  as  present  and  voting. 

XXPUUTION  OP  THE  OOMMiaSIOX 

Ssc.  7.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  finsl  report  provided  for  in 
section  0.  the  Commission  shsll  oeaae  to 
exist. 

AOTHOXIZATIOH  OP  APPSOPSIATIOS 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  autlUHlsed  to  be  sppro- 
priated  such  sums  aa  may  be  neeesssry  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
gpracnvBDATB 

Sac.  0.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidait. 
may  I  have  the  privilege  of  beo(Hning  a 
cosponsor? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  pleagure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  original  coQ>on- 
sors:  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 


(Mr.  RamoLPH):  the  Senator  from 
Kanns  (Mr.  Dou).  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee:  the  majority 
leader.    Mr.     Baksb;     the    minority 

leader.  Mr.  Bran.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetifm.  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Ur.  President.  I 
am  indeed  honored  to  Join  with  my 
diatinguished  colleague  from  Biary- 
i^nd,  Senator  Mathias.  in  introducing 
leglslaUcm  to  create  a  1-year  Presiden- 
tial CommiBsion  to  study  the  extrater- 
rlU»1al  am>licatlon  of  American  laws. 
This  measure— similar  to  a  proposal 
championed  by  my  former  colleague 
and  good  friend.  Senator  Javits.  in  the 
96th  Congress— is  a  necessary  first 
step  in  revising  UJB.  laws  so  as  to 
remove  impediments  to  American  ex- 
ports and  enhance  our  competitive  po- 
sititm  in  the  global  economy. 

Etch  year,  international  trade  exerts 
an  increasing  influence  over  the  pat- 
terns, and  the  very  health,  of  the 
American  economy.  Every  year,  the 
nations  of  the  world  export  more  than 
$2  Million  in  goods:  a  like  amoimt,  of 
course,  \b  imported.  The  United  States 
accounts  for  more  than  10  percent  of 
these  totals.  That  translated  into  over 
210  billion  dollars'  worth  of  U.S.  mer- 
chandise  exports   for    1982— a   great 
amount,  indeed,  especially  in  light  of 
the  persistent  international  recession. 
But  while  It  is  true  that  we  exported 
more  than  $200  billion  in  goods,  it  is 
aian    true    that   we    imported    much 
more.  Last  year,  we  registered   the 
largest  trade  deficit  in  our  Nation's 
history,  a  staggering  $36  billion.  In 
1982,  imports  accounted  for  5.9  per- 
cent of  the  goods  and  services  sold  in 
the  United  States— up  from  only  2.3 
percent  20  years  ago.  Across  a  wide 
range    of    industries— autos,    textiles, 
steel,  shipbuilding,  farm  machinery, 
computers,  and  aircraft,  to  name  sev- 
eral—America's share  of  world  mar- 
kets has  declined  over  the  last  decade. 
And  this  state  of  affairs  promises  to 
get  worse.  The  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Martin  Feldstein.  has  forecast  a  trade 
deficit  of  some  $65  to  $75  billion  this 
year.  That  is  $75  billion  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  flow  to 
UJB.  manufacturers.   Instead   it  now 
will  fimd  production  and  employment 
abroad. 

Why  have  we  performed  so  poorly? 
In  part,  this  imbalance  reflects  a  suc- 
c^sion  of  misguided  macroeconomic 
strategies,  chiefly  those  respomible 
for  our  recently  devastating  high  in- 
terest rates.  But  oiu"  trade  perform- 
ance also  is  burdened  unnecessarily  by 
our  laws.  Our  trading  partners  do  not 
impose  similar  burdens  on  their  busi- 


It  is  time  we  identify  the  source  of 
the  constraints  on  America's  foreign 
trade,  and  evaluate  their  effects  on 
UJ3.  involvement  in  foreign  markets 
and  on  VS.  relations  with  other  coun- 
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tries.  The  Ctrnmiission  established  in 
our  bill  would  do  Just  that.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  is  given  a  man- 
date to  study  the  effects  of  foreign 
laws  on  UJS.  corporations  operating 
abroad. 

Jack  Javits,  whose  24  years  of  serv- 
ice—the longest  of  any  New  Yortter— 
have  Immeasurably  enriched  this  dis- 
tinguished body  and  the  committees 
on  which  he  served,  first  saw  the  need 
for  such  a  study.  He  said  it  best  when 
he  said  that  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion "will  enable  our  (3ovemment  to 
operate  in  terms  of  equality  and  reci- 
procity with  other  governments  in  the 
trading  scheme  of  the  worlcL"  This 
legislation  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of 
Jack  Javits  and  I  am  proud  to  Join 
with  Senator  Mathias  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  battle  to  make  America  com- 
petitive in  world  maritets  once  again.« 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  1374.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BUREAU  OP  THX  mHT  IMPBOVEMXHT 
AUTHOKIZATIOH 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  which  would  au- 
thorize $3.07  million  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  and  the  accompanying 
transmittal  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1374 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5132  of  tiUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  wropri- 
ated  not  to  exceed  $3,070,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint.  Any  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended.". 

The  Deputt  Sbcretakt 

OP  THE  TBEASUKT, 

Washington.  D.C..  AprU  2S.  1983. 
Hon.  GsoKGE  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PHEsmsirr  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bUl  "To  authorize  appro- 
priation of  fimds  for  the  improvement  of 
Mint  facilities." 

The  obJecUve  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  enable 
the  Bureau  of  the  J4int  to  complete  a  four- 
year  program  for  the  Improvement  of  its 
production  facilities.  By  upgrading  ite  facili- 
ties, the  Bureau  of  the  Bflnt  would  assure 
production  of  coinage  in  such  quantities  as 
WiU  be  needed  through  fiscal  year  1085  for 
the  nation's  commerce  and  trade.  Monies  re- 
ceived will  also  aid  the  Mint  in  the  correc- 
tion of  problems  concerning  health,  noise, 
safety  and  congestion.  To  that  end,  the 
draft  bill  would  authorize  the  necessary 
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taaSttm  to  be  appropriated  for  Improvement 
of  the  MtDfa  tedlltlet.  tnclurtlm  the  pur- 
ehaae  and  tmHlhirtofi  of  nee  wary  equip- 
ment The  cumnt  catimate  for  the  entire 
pracnm  ta  $!•  mHUoo— which  ineludea 
$14.«S  miOloa  prevlouaiy  appropriated  for 
eoiMtruetlaa  and  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  Mint  facUitiea.  (|».im  million  baa 
been  approptteted  over  the  laat  two  years 
abaent  apeeUle  authoriiint  legislation.) 
ThcrefOR.  the  Mint  needs  $9.07  million  to 
eonplete  thia  project. 

F^nadb  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
posed authorlsatlan  would  be  utilised  by  the 
Mint  as  follows:  Approximately  9X7  million, 
would  be  «wnt  at  the  Denver  Mint  for  the 
piirrhasTt  of  new  production  equipment. 
coaspletlOB  of  a  new  South  Press  Room,  a 
new  eountliw  and  baoinc  operation  and 
new  material  handling  system.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  $JS  naillian  will  be  utilised  at  the 
PhUadeiphia  Mint  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  coin  press  Une. 

The  Department  notes  that  the  proposed 
improvement  of  the  Mint's  production  fa- 
culties had  its  genesis  in  a  report  issued  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  Decem- 
ber «.  If7«.  At  that  time,  legistotian  was 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  authorise 
the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  coinage 
fadUty  (to  replace  the  Denver  Mint)  at  the 
cost  of  IM  minion.  However,  in  ita  report, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recomm«id- 
ed  the  improvement  of  existing  coinage  fa- 
cilities rather  than  the  construction  of  a 
Mint 

on  this  recommendation,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  then  undertoolc  a  de- 
tailed study  of  its  long-range  production  re- 
quirements, together  with  a  cost-benefit 
evaluation  under  the  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
That  study  similarly  concluded  that  It 
would  be  more  efficient  and  cost  effective 
for  the  Mint  to  improve  its  present  facilities 
than  to  build  an  entirely  new  coinage  mint 

In  fact  considering  that  Inflationary  fac- 
tors have  increased  the  construction  costs  of 
a  new  anint  to  apivoxlmately  $130  million 
by  the  time  of  completion,  the  completion 
of  the  moposed  improvement  project  would 
result  in  considerable  savings  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  authori- 
sation, the  Mint  recommends  amending  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  section  5132. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  the 
draft  bfll  before  the  Senate.  An  identical 
draft  has  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Reprcsentativea. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

R.  T.  McNamax.* 


By  Mr.  SPfXTTER: 
a  1375.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  govern  the 
realgnatkMi  or  retirement-for-age  pro- 
vtekms  for  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

■BSraWATIOII  OB  BXTnUDHBirr  OP  rDBKAL 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  remedy  a  critical  defect  in 
the  recently  enacted  Social  Sectirlty 
Amendments  of  1983.  which  were  oth- 
erwiae  a  major  congressional  achieve- 
ment Very  simply,  my  bill  would  help 


Insure  that  there  is  not  an  immediate 
uMl  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
senior  Federal  Judges  who  now  provide 
substantial  and  crucial  services  to  the 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  and  district 
courts.  In  so  doing  it  attempts  to 
insure  the  continued  efficient  oper- 
ati<m  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

My  bill  would  effectively  repeal  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  the  social  security 
amendments.  Section  101(c)  contains 
two  provisions  which,  when  taken  to- 
gether, would  effectively  penalise  any 
retired  Federal  Judge  who.  having 
taken  senior  status,  voluntarily  agreed 
to  perform  any  service  for  the  courts. 
The  provisions  do  so  by  characterizing 
as  "wages"  a  senior-status  Judge's  re- 
tirement salary,  if  he  or  she  voluntari- 
ly chooses  to  render  service  to  a  court, 
thereby  making  that  salary  subject  to 
PICA  taxes.  The  irony  is  that  if  that 
same  Judge  chooses  not  to  work,  his  or 
her  retirement  salary  is  not  subject  to 
such  taxes. 

At  the  outset  let  me  explain  what 
my  bill  will  not  do.  It  will  not  have  an 
impact  on  any  individual  in  the  Judi- 
cial, legidative.  or  executive  branches 
other  than  senior  Judges.  In  addition, 
it  will  not  significantly  reduce  the 
total  contribution  to  the  social  securi- 
ty fund  which  the  1983  amendments 
envisioned.  There  are  today  some  236 
retired  Federal  Judges  performing  val- 
u^le  services  for  the  courts.  If  each  of 
these  236  Judges  continued  to  work 
after  December  31.  1983.  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments,  he  or  she 
would  be  obliged  to  contribute  to 
PICA  7  percent  of  the  first  $35,000  of 
retirement  salary— some  $2,500.  Ele- 
mentary multiplication  reveals-  that 
the  maximum  loss  to  the  social  securi- 
ty system  if  senior-status  Judges  were 
exempted  from  such  contributions 
would  be  less  than  $1  million  per  year. 
In  my  view,  the  immeasurable  contri- 
butions of  an  important  element  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  amply  balance 
such  a  relatively  minor  reduction  in 
social  security  revenues. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  senior- 
status  or  retired  Federal  Judges  are, 
and  what  they  do.  Federal  Judges  who 
are  appointed  for  life  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  are  permitted  by 
statute  to  retain  their  Judicial  offices, 
but  retire  from  regular  active  service 
at  the  age  of  65  or  70.  The  same  stat- 
ute provides  that  a  retired  Judge  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  salary  of  the 
office  for  life.  It  is  clear  that  in  so 
structuring  this  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  Federal  bench.  Congress 
intended  to  encourage  able  Federal 
Judges  to  retain  the  Incidents  of  office 
after  retirement,  and  to  provide  serv- 
ices as  needed.  Statistics  maintained 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  as  well  as  testimony  from 
active  Judges  and  administrators,  indi- 
cate that  services  rendered  by  senior- 
status  Judges  sitting  by  assignment 
have  enabled  courts  of  appeal  and  the 


district  courts  to  manage  ever-incres- 
Ing  case  loads,  and  allowed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  new  Judgeships 
requested  of  Congress  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  Senior-status  Judges  for 
instance,  terminated  8.6  percent  of  the 
civil  cases,  and  5.5  percent  of  the 
criminal  cases,  before  the  lower  Feder- 
al courts  in  the  last  court-management 
year. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  social  sectulty  system  which  would 
result  if  my  bill  were  enacted  is  virtu- 
ally insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  loss  of  Judicial  resources  which 
could  result  if  it  is  not.  Additionally, 
the  consequence  of  the  perceived  dis- 
incentive to  serve  is.  in  the  view  of 
many  senior-status  Judges,  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  benefit  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  accrual  of  benefits 
under  Social  Security  Act  coverage. 
Several  Judges  have  already  advised 
the  chief  Justice  of  their  intention  to 
resign  fully  from  the  Office  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year  rather  than  incur 
the  financial  penalty  incidental  to  con- 
tinued service  thereafter.  Should  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  236  senior- 
status  Judges  now  serving  follow  suit, 
the  cost  to  the  Judiciary  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

The  Nation  and  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary derives  great  value  from  senior 
Judges.  I  l)eUeve  fairness  dictates  that 
compensation  received  by  retired  Fed- 
eral Judges  be  treated  as  retirement 
income,  the  assumption  on  which 
those  Judges  agreed  to  continue  active 
service.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  simple  and  cost-efficient 
measure  which  will  go  far  toward  in- 
suring the  continued  assistance  of  an 
important  element  of  the  Federal 
bench. 


By  Mr.  PRTOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoKXH,  and  Mr.  Bavcus): 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Oop  Insurance  Act  to  require  the 
Federal  CTrop  Insurance  C(>nx>ration 
to  pay  promptly  claims  for  Indemnity 
under  such  act  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  payment  of  the 
claims:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PKDERAI.  CaOP  inSUHAHCK  PKOMPT  PATMSNTS 
ACT  or  1SS3 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  represents 
an  agricultural  area,  or  who  follows 
agricultural  issues,  is  aware  of  the 
problems  our  farmers  have  had  the 
last  few  years.  They  were  hit  with  a 
gndn  embargo  in  the  first  month  of 
1980.  Then  the  next  2  years  they  had 
good  harvests  only  to  find  that  prices 
were  severely  depressed.  Although  the 
payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program  has 
brought  some  hope  and  optimism  to 
the  farming  areas  of  the  Nation,  we 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  Net  farm 
income  has  been  dropping  the  last  few 


years.  Eziforts  are  down  for  a  variety 
of  reason%  and  recently  17  States,  In- 
cluding the  State  of  Arkanna,  were 
without  RnHA  operating  mmiey  for 
about  2  weeks.  This  cutoff  of  mixiey 
occurred  at  a  very  crucial  time— when 
many  faniers  were  trying  to  plant  In 
short.  Mr.  Presldait,  our  fanners  have 
had  to  struggle  with  one  problem  after 
another  for  the  last  2  or  3  years.  This 
battle  has:  been  one  for  survival,  and 
unfortunately,  many  of  them  have 
lost 

It  is  against  this  badcdrop.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  need  to  congldM'  a  pro- 
gram of  Increasing  Importance  to  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  Federal  crop  Insur- 
ance program.  Crop  insuianoe  was  de- 
signed to  provide  coverage  for  a  farm- 
er's crop  and  he  was  to  pay  a  premium 
for  the  ooYerage.  The  iwogram  was  to 
lie  set  up  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis.  It  was  not  designed  to  make  any- 
body rich,  only  to  jmnrlde  coverage 
when  a  disaster  occurred  which  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged  a  crop. 

Mr.  Preddent.  whOe  crop  insurance 
might  be  a  good  concept,  the  way  It 
often  woria  can  be  very  fnistnting  for 
a  farmer  who's  lost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  desparately  needs  the  money 
for  expenses  to  put  in  the  next  year's 
crop.  In  Arkansas  there  have  been 
many  problems  with  crop  insurance.  I 
have  had  several  meetings  with  crop 
insurance  officials,  including  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Corporation.  While  I  be- 
lieve the  Director  and  other  officials 
are  aware  of  the  problems,  I  don't 
think  this  awareness  is  filtering  down 
to  the  regional  and  district  offices  of 
the  Corporation.  Those  are  the  places 
where  fanners  and  Insurance  agents 
have  face-  to-f ace  contact  with  crop  in- 
surance pei:sonnel. 

Farmers  In  Arkansas  have  had  prob- 
lems with  late  payment  of  claims— in 
some  cases  6  or  8  numths  after  the 
claim  was  submitted  to  the  agency. 
They  have  also  had  problems  finding 
out  exactly  where  there  datan  was  in 
the  overdl  administrative  process. 
Further,  many  insurance  agents  have 
had  trouble  locating  claims  when  they 
have  tried  to  intervene  on  tiehalf  of 
their  policgrholders.  Clearly,  many  of 
these  protalnns  can  be  solved  adminis- 
tratively and  I  think  steps  are  being 
taken  to  solve  some  of  the  problems. 
Also,  oversight  hearings  are  being  held 
in  a  Hous«  subcommittee.  However.  I 
believe  that  there  are  some  legislative 
steps  we  can  take  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram and  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  correct  a  couple  of  prob- 
lems I  am  aware  of.  This  legislation 
contains  a  concept  similar  to  the 
Pronu>t  Payments  Act  we  passed  last 
year.  The  Idea  behind  that  legislation 
was  that  if  the  Government  purchased 
gocds  or  tervices  the  biU  should  l>e 
paid  within  a  certain  pnlod  of  time- 
generally  30  days— or  Interest  began  to 
nm  on  the  debt 
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Tbit  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Prcmvt 
Payments  Act  of  1983  provides  that 
once  a  dalm  Is  filed  with  the  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  a  farmer  must  be 
notified  within  30  days  of  the  approval 
or  denial  of  his  claim.  If  the  claim  is 
denied,  the  notice  must  state  the  rea- 
sons for  the  denial.  If  the  daim  is  ap- 
proved, the  Agency  has  30  days  to  pay 
it,  and  if  it  is  not  paid  within  30  days— 
the  60th  day  after  it  was  fUed— then 
interest  begins  to  nm  on  the  amount 
of  the  claim. 

If  the  notice  is  sent  and  the  claim  is 
dolled  by  the  Agency  then  interest 
wUl  run  from  the  60th  day  if  the 
farmer  later  wins,  either  through  an 
administrative  appeal  or  court  deci- 
sion. 

If  no  notice  is  sent  to  the  farmer 
within  30  days  of  the  fUing  of  his 
dafan  and  he  later  prevails,  then  the 
Ai^mcy  must  pay  interest  on  the 
amount  owed  from  the  30th  day  after 
flUog. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Agoicy  must  report  to  the  Agriculture 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
boUi  Houses  of  Congress  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
report  must  contain  the  number  of 
claims  received  by  the  Corporation, 
the  number  of  timely  notices  sent  to 
fanners  who  filed  claims,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  to  farmers  as 
a  result  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  might  not  be 
a  cure-all,  but  I  believe  its  enactment 
would  solve  two  major  problems  that 
have  occurred.  First,  30  days  after 
filing  his  claim  a  farmer  would  know 
where  he  stands.  This  would  help  get 
the  process  moving.  Second,  if  a  claim 
was  approved  it  would  have  to  be  paid 
promptly  or  interest  would  begin  to 
run  on  the  money.  This  is  only  fair 
and  equitable  and  would  put  the 
farmer  in  the  same  position  as  those 
who  have  sold  products  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  have  not  been  paid. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borem) 
and  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  join  me  in 
spcmaoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows; 

S.  1376 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Prompt  Payments  Act  of  1983". 

PATMDIT  OP  CLAIMS 

Sac.  2.  Section  508(c)  of  the  Federal  Oop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1508(c))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3),  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(2XA)  No  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporaticm  receives  a 
claim  for  indemnity  under  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  the  claimant  with 
a  notice  of  the  approval  or  denial  of  the 
claim  by  the  Corporation.  If  the  Corpora- 
tion denies  the  claim,  the  Corporation  shall 
include  in  the  notice  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  denial. 

"(B)  If  the  Corporation  approves  a  claim 
for  indnnnity  under  this  title,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  pay  the  claim  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  re- 
ceives the  claim. 

"(C)(i)  If  the  Corporation  provides  a 
claimant  with  a  notice  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)  and  the  claim  of  the 
claimant  is  approved  by  the  Corporation  or 
by  a  court  in  an  action  described  In  para- 
gnu>h  (3),  interest  shall  accrue  on  the  claim 
from  the  date  which  is  sixty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporation  receives  the 
claim  untU  the  date  on  which  the  Corpora- 
tion pays  the  claim. 

"(11)  If  the  Corporation  does  not  provide  a 
claimant  with  a  notice  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)  and  the  claim  of  the 
claimant  is  approved  by  the  Corporation  or 
by  a  court  in  an  action  described  in  para- 
graph (3).  interest  shall  accrue  on  the  claim 
from  the  date  which  is  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporation  receives  the 
claim  imtil  the  date  on  which  the  Corpora- 
tion pays  the  cl&im. 

"(iii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
interest  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed in  section  3902(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.". 

REPORT 

Sec.  2.  Section  513  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  (7  n.S.C.  1513)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insiurmce  Prompt  Payments  Act  of  1983, 
and  each  year  thereafter,  the  Corporation 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  on  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  indemnity  under  this 
title  made  during  the  previous  year. 

"(2)  The  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  niunber  of  claims  for  indemnity 
under  this  title  received  by  the  corporation 
during  the  previous  year; 

"(B)  the  number  of,  and  time  within 
which,  notices  and  pasmnents  to  claimants 
were  made  diu-ing  the  previous  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  508(cK2)  (A)  and  (B); 
and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  claim- 
ants during  the  previous  year  in  accordance 
with  section  S08(cK2KC). 

"(3)  The  report  shall  analyze  the  payment 
of  claims  for  indemnity  under  this  title 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  each 
region  established  by  the  Corporation  to  ad- 
minister this  title.".* 


By  Mr.  CIHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.     DUREHBERGER.     Mr.     Sar- 
BAHES,  and  Mr.  Bauchts): 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  business  compa- 
nies; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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XAZ  TmiMiiBR  or 
•  Ifr.  CHAnEB.  Mr.  Prerideat.  today 
I  am  Joined  by  Senaton  nvmmnmm. 
fffiyc»»M^  and  Bavcus  in  rdntroducinc 
a  bm  to  amend  subdiaiiter  M  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  affecting  buri- 
MM  develoiiBient  or  venture  catrital 
oemiianleB.  This  letiilation  was  paaed 
twice  by  the  Senate  in  1M2.  but  unfor- 
tunately did  not  lurvtve  in  o(»if erence 
committee  with  the  House.  Now.  I  am 
haupy  to  leport.  an  identical  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  members  of  the 
HoiHe  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Three  years  aso.  Congress  passed 
the  <?»»«»n  Business  Investment  Incen- 
tive Act  of  19W.  Public  Law  9«-477. 
This  new  law  enables  public  venture 
capital  IT*"!**"***  and  small  business 
Investment  companies  (SBICs)  to 
avoid  complez.  outdated  regulation 
under  the  Investment  Cnnpany  Act  of 
IMO  and.  instead,  elect  simplified 
treatment  as  business  development 
companies  (BDCs). 

TO  rl***"  this  exemption  from  rules 
of  the  1940  act.  BDCs  must  comply 
with  certain  requironents  insuring 
they  are  investing  in  and  providing 
substantial  management  assistance  to 
Mwmii,  growing  ccMnpanies.  The  1980 
act  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the 
unique  regulatory  needs  of  venture  in- 
vesting, unlike  the  Investment  Ccmipa- 
ny  Act  of  1940.  which  was  originally 
designed  to  regulate  mutual  funds 
h^on  the  existence  of  the  modem 
venture  industry. 

This  new  law  wOl  not  be  fully  uti- 
llied.  however,  until  a  conforming 
■mendment  is  added  to  subchapter  M 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
part  of  the  Code  allows  Investment 
companies  to  pass  earnings  through  to 
their  shareholders  without  first 
passing  taxes  on  them.  Currently,  an 
investment  company  must  be  regulat- 
ed under  the  old  1940  act  to  qualify 
for  such  tax  treatment 

ance  SBICs  and  ventyre  capital 
companies  that  take  advantage  of  the 
new  securities  law  wiU  not  be  regis- 
tered under  the  1940  act.  they  will  not 
be  able  to  utilise  the  conduit  tax  treat- 
ment tn  subchapter  M. 

Subchapter  M  should  be  amended, 
therefore,  to  provide  the  same  tax 
treatment  to  BDCs  under  the  new  law 
as  those  companies  regulated  under 
the  old  one.  or  else  the  new  Securities 
Act  wfll  be  ineffective. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would 
provide  such  tax  treatment.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent.  BIr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  our  bill  be  printed  in 
theRaooKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBs^  as  f  (dlows: 


aitw 

Be  U  enacted  bv  Ou  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
BevntentoHvea  of  the  United  StatxM  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembUd.  Tbst 

(a)  In  OBmuL.— Subchapter  M  (relsting 
to  reguUted  Investment  companies  and  real 


Mtate  tamstment  tnisU)  Qf  chapter  1  of 
■ubtltle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  is  Bf— ««WMi  by  addlnc  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f oOowtng  new  part    

"PART  IV-PROVI8IOH8  WmCTAPPLT 

TO  BUSUnSBB  DEVELOPlfENT  COM- 

PANIXB 

"Sec.  880A.  Tax  Treatment  of  buaineH  de- 
velopment companies.  

•SBC.  iWA.  TAX  TRBATIiBNT  OP  BUSI- 

NSBS  DEVCLOPMENT  COMPANIES. 

"(a)  Osmauu.  Rule.— Except  ss  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  provWons  of 
parts  I  and  m  of  this  subchapter  shall 
apply  to  a  business  development  company 
which  would  be  a  regulated  investment  com- 
pany but  for  the  requlremenU  of  section 
8Sl(a).  When  used  other  than  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'resulated  investment  compa- 
ny shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  business  de- 
velopment CTmp^"y  which  would  be  a  resu- 
lated investment  company  but  for  the  re- 
quirements of  section  S51(a). 

"<b)  DoDnnoii  or  Busntus  Dsvilop- 
MBR  CoMFAirr.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'business  development  compa- 
ny' meaiM  any  domestic  cwporation  (other 
than  a  penonal  hiddinc  company  as  defined 
in  section  543  without  regard  to  section 
543(c>  (B))  s^ilch  is  a  business  development 
•^rm^jpmny  within  the  meaning  of  section  2(a> 
(4S)  (IS  UB.C.  aOa-Ma)  (4S))  of  the  Invest- 
ment 0«T*"y  Act  of  IMO.  as  amended  (IS 
UB.C.  80a-l-«0b-ax" 

(b)  CLiaicAL  AMsmMiBirr.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  II  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  item:  

"PART  IV.  PROVISIONS  WBICB  APPLY 

TO  BUSINESS  DEVELOPlfENT  COM- 
PANIES." 

(c)  EFvsLimi  DATS.— The  amendments 
made  by  sections  (a)  and  (b>  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  October 
31. 1»M.« 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  introducing  S. 
1380.  legislation  enabling  business  de- 
velopment companies  to  qualify  for 
passthrough  treatment  of  corporate 
earnings.  By  so  doing,  this  legislation 
wlU  correct  an  anomaly  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  venture  capital  compa- 
nies resulting  from  enactment  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Incentive 
Act.  Public  Law  90-477.  S.  1380  would 
^i«n  extend  passthrough  treatment  to 
bonafied  small  business  investment 
companies  with  fewer  than  100  share- 
holders. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  In- 
centive Act  amended  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  encourage 
mobilization  of  capital  for  new,  small, 
medium-sized,  and  independent  busi- 
ness by  facillUting  the  activities  of 
venture  ci4>ital  companies  and  Invest- 
ment advisers  while  maintaining  indis- 
pensable standards  of  investment  pro- 
tection. The  effectiveness  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  is  such  that 
the  investment  company  industry  has 
not  experienced  a  debacle  in  40  years. 
Over  that  40-year  period,  however, 
mutual  fimd  and  venture  capital  oper- 
ations have  diverged  in  very  signifi- 
cant ways  and  today  the  act  restricts 
unnecessarily  venture  capital  activi- 
ties. Recognizing  the  importance  of 


venture  capital  for  developing  buai- 
neases  whose  access  to  omventkmal 
capital  marketo  is  limited,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Incentive  Act,  3 
years  ago  established  a  new  regulatory 
framewfurk.  exempting  private  and 
public  venture  capital  companies  that 
meet  certain  criteria  and  thereby  qual- 
ify as  business  develoimient  companies 
from  the  registration  requirements  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act 

It  would  be  illogical  and  self-defeat- 
ing if  the  incentive  to  venture  cxoiXMl 
activities  provided  by  the  business  de- 
velopment company  framework  were 
nullified  by  unfavorable  tax  treatment 
for  the  business  development  company 
but  that  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  the 
Investment  Cranpany  Act  is  not  appro- 
priately amended.  Companies  regulat- 
ed under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  qualify  for  passthrough  tax 
treatment  of  cori>orate  earnings— such 
earnings  are  taxed  once  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  year  they  are  earned 
rather  than  twice,  once  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  again  when  distributed  to  the 
shareholders.  Since  registration  under 
the  1940  act  Is  the  prerequisite  for 
such  passthrough  treatment,  a  compa- 
ny not  so  registered  is  ineligible  for  it 
Under  existing  law  a  venture  capital 
company  seeking  to  expand  its  invest- 
ment activities  by  qualifying  as  a  busi- 
ness development  company  not  regu- 
lated by  the  1940  act.  is  therefore  pe- 
nalized with  regard  to  its  tax  sUtus. 
By    extending    the    passthrough    to 
qualified  business  development  conuia- 
nles.  S.  1380  would  correct  that  anom- 
aly. It  would  also  extend  passthrough 
treatment   to  small   business  invest- 
ment companies  not  currently  eligible, 
that  is,  those  with  fewer  than  100 
shareholders,    but   would   not   apply 
such  treatment  to  closely  held  person- 
al holding  companies. 

Mr.  President  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Incentive  Act  was  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  capital  formation 
process  for  a  critical  sector  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  recognized  the 
vital  Importance  to  our  national  econ- 
omy of  the  small  business  sector,  and 
removed  unnecessary  and  antiquated 
regulatory  barriers  that  have  obstruct- 
ed the  direct  flow  of  capital  to  small 
and  new  business  enterprises.  S.  1380, 
the  legislation  being  introduced  today, 
is  a  logical  and  necessary  tax  corollary 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  In- 
centive Act.  It  WiU  help  to  transUte 
the  promise  of  that  legislation,  en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress  into  solid 
economic  reality.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

KAaszBAUM.   Mr.   Cmiis.   Mr. 

DbCohcihi.  Mrs.  Hawkiws.  Mr. 

FoKO.  Mr.  BxjRsiCK.  and  Mr. 

RAMSOLra): 

S.  1381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 

a  6-month  transitional  benefit  for  an 
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individual  Who  is  a  widow,  surviving  dl-  Coverage  has  not  been  made  avail-  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  I 

vorced  wife,  widower,  or  surviving  dl-  able  to  this  group  in  the  past  under  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  sup- 

vorced    husband    whose    spouse    or  the  rationale  that  these  individuals  port.« 

former  qtouse  died  whUe  such  Individ-  can  be  expected  to  work  and  support  — — 

ual  was  between  the  ages  of  55  and  60:  themselves.  But  the  fact  Is,  according  By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 

to  the  Committee  cm  Finance.  to  a  February  1979  report  from  the  Mr.  Prxssler,  Mr.  Murkowski, 

SOCIAL  sannuTT  TXAmmoiuL  sntirrr  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  and  Mr.  Ezon): 

A  «sr   T  v^Tw   lurr   Tfrm^LAmnt    h»i4t>«  WelfaTC  entitled  "Soclal  Security  and  S.  1382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 

5«SierSo?of  tke  Sod?  sSSS  C»>««ta«  ^^^  »'  ^en  and  Women":  nlcations  Act  of  1934  to  insure  avafl- 

Amendments  of  IMS  Soiatan  DaCow  Lifelong   homemalters   (or   women   who  ability  of  basic  telephone  service  at 

rn™rr^r»™i  •  Vr>n»AiiMCTA  wirn»  •»*«  •*«»  »"'  *»'  '***  ^'^^  '°"*  ^°^  ""^  reasonable  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 

^;   n^2^<:.^t!f^^.^T!^  J'""'  ''•»°  "•  widowed  in  Ute  middle  age  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporto- 

PoBD,  BmbiCK  and  RaasoLra  Joined  ^^$9  iind  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  a  tion                                         ~»i~*«* 

me  in  of feUing  an  amendment  to  give  a  job.  Even  widows  with  job  sidiis  or  younger             

widow  under  age  60  a  chance  to  aur-  widows  may  have  difficulty  finding  a  job  im-  uinvnsAL  service  act  or  lass 

Vive  finandally  for  a  few  numths  whfle  mediately  or  may  need  a  period  of  job  train-  Mr.  STEVENS.  Iiir.  President,  today, 

looking  for  work  after  the  death  of  ins-  '^  these  reasons,  widows  under  age  60  along  with  Senators  Pssssler.  Mur- 

her  husband.  "?^  n«!d  some  Idnd  of  immediate  income,  kowski,  and  Exow.  I  am  introducing 

^^"^"t  r*°*"*?*;K'~'Sr*  °"'  SjSt,Sel«Sfher^iS.s''Soie'"  the  universal  Telephone  Service  Act 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  T^  iw^.^  *  ^  *  **'  ^^^  ^  that  we  may  delay  no  longer 
Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  '".■  "f*T*^ '  n  °^  amendment  ^n  important  step  to  guarantee  univer- 
but  was  deleted  in  the  Social  Security  '[op***  "f  P^  ^  ^jP^^^^y  !*^*^^  ?*ih  ^  telephone  service  to  all  communl- 
conference  committee.  Sj2l°i?^^  ^  ^L'^vJl^I^m*'  *J^«  ^^l  "es  in  our  country.  The  issue  is  one 
Our  original  legislation  provided  for  ^Wu^  who  would  benefit  from  thte  ^^at  was  raised  and  dealt  with  during 
an  8-montb  transition  benefit  if  the  S.7SfrKJJ  iJl?«,^r,%n"5SS^  Senate  consideration  of  the  Telecom- 
surviving  spouse  is  at  least  50  yean  old  S5j!i.,S,'  ^™T,^  J«k^  "J^J*;^  munications  Competition  and  Deregu- 
at  the  timeof  the  wage  earner's  death.  S?JK?L.h  ™1  ^  ^  ^  ^^  Nation  Act  of  1981.  S.  898.  As  my  col- 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing  ^^^^^Jrr^J^r,,n^  „,  .»,„  .„^.,  leagues  may  remember,  that  biU 
today  is  identical  to  the  modification  .^^J?1^5?lu2f/ifv  LmL^S"  P««se<»  ^^  »  ^«««  "a^K^  ^  '^e 
earUer  worked  out  with  Senator  Doi*.  ?^*>'  S^,S^  ^SSm  ^I^SJ^J  Senate,  but  did  not  receive  consider- 
at  the  time  of  the  social  security  bill's  "^.  ^f!M^..,/l^  S.i-«S- J^!^^  ation  in  the  House.  Several  of  the  im- 

passage  and  would  provide  for  a  6-  S^^^lSL  aslJSSS-  ^  P°»^*  •»»'^"  ~*«^  "  ^^^  ^'^^■ 

month  transiUon  benefit  if  the  survlv-  !»»*-«»  "*  estunaiea  as  louows.  ^j^^  ^^^^  j,g^  addressed  in  the  inter- 

ing  spouse  Is  at  least  55  years  of  age.  EaHmated  addxtxonal  OASl  benefit  ^^  ^y  ^jje  FCC:  however.  I  feel  that 

Under  present  law.  a  widowed  home-  paymenu  additional  congressional  action  is  nec- 

maker  under  the  age  of  60  does  not  *^^^f*'  ^^*^-                                Bnuunu  essary  in  order  that  the  basic  precepts 

qualify  for  a  benefit  from  social  securi-       J™r — J ,  J  of  our  telephone  service  are  preserved. 

ty  unless,  of  course,  she  is  disalded  or  J^s                                                sioo  ^*®    Universal    Telephone    Service 

has  a  child  in  her  care  who  is  disabled  1M7  ZiiiZ"™"".™"""!! "                     lOO  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^  designed  to  explicitly 

or  under  16  years  of  age.  This  causes  a  i»88!IZZ!!Z!""!™!!™Z""!!""""!™!       lOO  provide  the  Federal  Communications 

severe  hardship  for  the  many  women       im9 loo  Commission   with  the  statutory  au- 

who  are  wUowed  under  the  age  of  60                                                        thority   and  requirement  that  basic 

and  without  a  job.                                            Total 400  telephone  service  to  any  community  is 

In  many  cases  widows  have  spent  ■  i«»  uim »» muuon.  not  to  exceed  110  percent  in  cost  of 
most  of  their  adult  lives  raising  a  "ote:  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  1983  alter-  the  national  average  for  comparable 
family,  and  need  time  to  adjust  their  "««»« n-B  ,«„™ptions.  service.  This  limit  on  basic  telephone 
skills  to  the  demands  of  the  woik-  Mr,  President,  in  closing  I  would  like  service  pricing  is  intended  to  take  into 
place.  Also,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  sup-  account  factors  such  as  distance,  dura- 
life  that  women  entering  or  reentering  Plementary  statement  to  the  report  of  tion,  and  time  of  day  for  interchange 
the  workforce  after  20  or  30  years  can  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se-  as  well  as  sjrstem  structural  compo- 
have  a  very  difficult  time  finding  a  curity  Reform  of  a  most  distinguished  nents.  such  as  calling  scope  within  a 
Job.  member    of    that    Commission,    Ms.  local  telephone  exchange.  It  is  impor- 

Our  amendment  therefore,  provides  Mary  Falvery  Puller:  tant   that   Congress   make   its   voice 

for  a  "tranaition  benefit"  to  surviving  The  effect  on  women  of  the  Social  Securi-  heard  in  an  affirmative  way  so  that 

spouses    csnight    in    what    has    been  ty  program  is  a  subject  of  major  impor-  further  erosion  of  this  fundamental 

called  the  widow's  gap.  *"«*•  "f"*  ™"ch  analytics!  work  has  been  principle  which  has  governed  telecom- 

Our    proposal    would   provide    this  JJSI^el't^'S^?  fh^'^^ndld  i^l^^^  munications  in  our  country  is  not  lost. 

transiUonbenefit  to  widows  of  work-  ties.  In  fsct.  the  1979  Advisory  CouncU  on  ,  ^^^e  many  of  my  coUeagu^,  I  have 

era  covered  by  social  seciulty,  if  the  social  Security  spent  more  time  on  this  looked  with  great  interest  and  encour- 

surviving  ilMUse  is  between  ages  55  issue  than  on  any  other  single  issue.  Unfor-  agement  at  the  emerging  technologies 

and  60  at  Uie  time  of  the  wage  earn-  tunately.  our  commission  could  not  address  and  the  new  era  of  communications 

er's  death  and  is  not  otherwise  imme-  this  issue  due  to  the  urgent  priority  of  re-  competition  which  is  imderway  in  our 

diately  eligible  for  social  security  ben-  storing  the  solvency  of  the  system.  But  we  country.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  us, 

eflts  for  the  month  in  which  the  death  *»  «*  '"*«'»<*  '^  choice  to  detract  from  ^^o  represent  rural  constituencies,  are 

occurred  and  the  next  5  months.  Thus,  SlJfSSJTi!^  wn™pn"f.^t'Sivl^^  deePly  concerned  that  in  the  rush  to 

the  ti«nsitfc>n  benefit  is  for  a  6-month  SSSS  of  tZ  bl  pi?tiS?p^i  wSe  accommodate    new    competition    and 

period.  The  benefit  would  be  for  the  advantageous  to  certain  groups  of  women,  service,  we  not  forget  that  basic  integ- 

same  percentage  of  the  wage  earner's  do  not  begin  to  addret^  the  fundamental!  rity  of  a  national,  uniformly-available 

primary  inaiuance  amount  as  under  though  unintended,  inequities,  that  act  to  telephone  and  (»>mmunication  service 

current  law!,  for  widows  age  60,  or  the  the  disadvantage  of  all  people  except  mem-  is  the  foundation  for  commercial  and 

spouses      Own      primary      insurance  bers  of  intact  one-eamer  couples.  private  activities  that  are  of  tremen- 

amount  bated  on  her  own  past  work  Mr.  President,  now  that  the  social  dous  importance  to  the  Nation. 

experi«3ce.  whichever  is  hi^er.  These  security  package  has  passed,  it  is  time  My  bill,  which  I  ask  to  be  printed 

benefits  would  also  be  subject  to  the  to  start  addressing  the  remaining  fun-  following  this  statement,  along  with 

social  security  earnings  limitation.  damental  inequities.  This  legislation'is  an  analysis,  will  provide,  in  a  very 
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giipte  fuhk».  the  neceoary  policy 
sutement  and  sUtutory  mandate  to 
Instruct  the  Federal  CommunlcatkHis 
Comminlon  to  oonf orm  their  proce- 
dures and  establish  a  scheme  which 
wai  insure  that  the  fundamental  serv- 
ices avaHahle  to  users  of  telecommuni- 
cations remain  accessible  at  a  reasona- 
ble charge. 

I  know  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  scrutiny,  and  I 
and  those  who  have  cospcmsored  this 
bill  look  forward  to  woiting  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Soiate  and.  in  par- 
ticular the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mace  Oommlttee.  SenaUv  Packwood. 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
HtauHOS.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
Uv  OoLOWATBU  in  crafting  a  workable 
solution  to  this  problem  so  that  the 
neeA  of  all  telephone  users  in  this 
country  are  i»operly  met. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  ss  follows: 
St*- 
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Section  1  contains  the  flndinss  of  Con- 
grcM  that  the  tnnaitlon  to  competition  and 
denculatkm  of  teleooaununlcationa  services 
must  be  accompanied  by  wropilate  safe- 
goank  to  asnire  the  univenal  availability  of 
basic  telecammunlcations  service  through- 
out the  United  States  and  that  the  basic 
goals  of  the  1934  Communications  Act  con- 
tinue to  be  valid.  .  ..  _. 

SecUon  3  defines  the  following  terms, 
basic  telecommunications  service,  basic  tele- 
phmie  service,  exchange  telecommunica- 
tions, exchange  telecommunications  area, 
exchanse  sre».  exchange,  and  interex- 
chanse  telecommunications.  Basic  tele- 
phone service  Is  defined  to  Include  both  ex- 
chance  (local),  interexehanse  (long  dis- 
tance), and  foreign  telecommunications. 

SectioD  3  aiwf*"*»  aectl<m  M2  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  require  the  FCC  to  assure 
that  competition  and  dereculatlon  do  not 
result  in  unreasonable  increases  in  charges 
for  basic  telephone  service  and  to  adopt, 
whenever  necessary,  a  mechanism  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  section  4  of 
thebOl. 

Section  4  requires  the  FCC.  pursuant  to 
its  authority  under  202(c).  to  assure  that 
rates  for  basic  telephone  service  shall  not 
exceed  110%  of  the  national  average  for 
comparable  service,  taking  into  account 
such  factors  as  distance,  duration,  and  time 
of  day  for  interexehanse  (Ions  distance)  tel- 
ephone service  and  rate  structure  and  call- 
ing scope  for  exchanse  (local)  telephone 
service. 

Section  5  makes  a  conforming  change  to 
Section  2  of  the  1934  Act. 

Section  0  eataUishes  a  new  section  236  of 
the  Communications  Act  which  authorises 
the  FOC  to  make  determinations  of  what 
^tftrfa-  telecommunications  services,  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  basic  telephone  service, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  public  interest,  be 
universally  available  at  reasonable  charges, 
terms  and  conditions  whether  competitively 
provided  or  not.  Subsection  (b)  authorises 
any  persm  to  peUUon  the  FCC  to  classify 
any  interstate  telecommunications  service 
u  a  basic  telecommunications  service.  The 
FCC  is  required  to  grant  such  a  petition 
upon  a  sbowins  that  the  service  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  promote 


the  safety  of  property.  Upon  granting  a  pe- 
Utkm.  the  FCC  Is  required  to  boM  a  hearing 
to  detefmlne  whether  the  service  should  be 
unlvenally  available  at  reasonable  charges, 
terms  and  conditions  and  whether  such 
service  must  be  reguUted,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  to  enure  such  availability.  Absent  a 
showing  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  unregulated  marketplace 
compeUUon  wlU  universally  provide  such 

service.  ....      ^  .      , 

Section  7  establishes  the  ef fecUve  date  of 

the  Act  as  the  date  of  enactment 
SeeUon  8  contains  a  standard  severability 

clause. 

8. 13S2 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepreaentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed.  That  this 
biU  may  be  cited  as  the  "Universal  Service 
Act  of  1963". 

nHDmas 
Sac  I.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  transition  to  competition  and  de- 
regulation of  telecommunications  services 
must  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  assure  the  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services  are  universally  available  at 
reasonable  charges  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  basic  goals  of  the  1034  Act  contin- 
ue to  be  valid,  and  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  continue  efforts  to  attain  these  goals. 


average  for  comparable  service,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as  distance,  duration, 
and  time  of  day  for  inteicxehange  tele- 
phone service  and  rate  structure  and  calling 
scope  for  exchange  telephone  service.". 


OBFUIllIOItS 

Sic.  2.  Section  3  of  the  1934  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  subsections: 

"(gg)  'Basic  telecommunications  service' 
meins  the  provision  to  the  general  pubUc 
on  a  universal  basis  of  the  minimum  trans- 
mission capabUity  necessary  for  two-way 
telecommunications  services  including  basic 
telephone  service. 

"(hh)  'Basic  telephone  service'  means  a 
t>asic  telecommunications  service  which 
allows  natural  persons  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  voice  over  exchange,  Interex- 
change.  or  foreign  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities. ,    ^.      , 

"(11)  'Exchange  telecommunications 
means  telecommunications  which  both 
originate  and  terminate  within  the  same  ex- 
change telecommunications  area. 

"(JJ)  'Exchange  telecommunications  area". 
'exchange  area',  or  'exchange'  means  a  geo- 
graphic area  configured  by  a  SUte  commis- 
sion for  telecommunications  purposes. 

"(kk)  'Interexchange  telecommunications' 
means  telecommunications  between  a  point 
or  pointe  located  in  one  exchange  telecom- 
munications area  and  a  point  or  points  lo- 
cated outside  that  exchange  area,  including 
the  origination  and  termination  of  such 
telecommunications  within  each  such  sepa- 
rate exchange  area.".  

Sac.  3.  Section  202  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  iiKludlng  the  foUowlng  after 
subsection  (b):  ^^  ^ 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that 
competition  and  deregulation  shall  not 
result  in  unwassonable  increases  in  charges 
for  basic  telephone  service.  The  Commission 
shaU  adopt,  whenever  necessary,  a  mecha- 
nism in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
section  225.".  ,     ,    . 

Sac.  4.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  to  include 
the  following  new  section: 

UMIVXRSAL  SSaVICK 

"Sac.  225.  The  Commission,  In  accordance 
with  its  authority  under  secUon  202(c),  shall 
assure  the  rates  for  basic  telephone  service 
rti»n  not  exceed  110  percent  of  the  national 
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Sac.  5.  SecUon  2  of  the  1934  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  including  "and  aecUon  238"  after  the 
words  "section  224." 

BASIC  TXLICOlIlIUinCATIOin  SBVICSS 

Sn;.  6.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  f oUowlnr 

"DRBBimATIOM  OF  BASIC 

TBLsooiofuincATioin  tsavicss 
"Sbc  236.  (a)  The  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
may  determine  what  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services,  in  addlUon  to.  or  in  lieu  of, 
basic  telephone  service  should,  as  a  matter 
of  the  public  interest,  be  untversally  avaU- 
able  at  reasonable  charges,  terms  and  condi- 
Uons.  whether  competiUvely  provided  or 
not.  _ 

"(bXl)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Cwn- 
misslon  for  a  hearing  to  classify  any  inter- 
sUte  telecommunications  service  as  among 
those  services  described  in  subsection  (a). 
The  Commission  shall  grant  such  peUtion 
upon  a  showing  that  the  telecommunica- 
tions service  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  promote  the  safety 
of  property  (insofar  as  such  service  relates 
to  the  cai»bility  of  all  people  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  with  one  another). 

"(2)  Upon  granting  any  petition  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  the  Commisskm  shall  hold 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  such  service 
should  be  universally  available  at  reasona- 
ble charges,  terms  and  conditions  and 
whether  such  service  must  be  regulated  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  ensure  such  availability. 
Absent  a  showing  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  unregulated  marketplace 
competition  will  universally  provide  such 
service.  The  burden  shall  be  on  any  party 
advocating  regulation  to  demonstrate  clear- 
ly and  convincingly  that  regulation  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  universal  availability  at  rea- 
sonable charges,  terms  and  conditions.". 


■rracnvx  DATS 
Sic.  7    Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SKTAaABIUTT  CLAUSE 

Sac.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcaUon  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  appUcation  of  such  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  legislation 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Sena- 
tor Stsvdis.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  insure 
that  essential  telephone  and  telecom- 
munications services  remain  available 
at  reasonable  cost  to  rural  Americans. 
To  understand  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, we  have  to  go  back  into  Amer- 
ican history  a  bit.  The  7-year-old  De- 
partment of  Justice  suit  against  AT&T 
was  resolved  when  AT&T  agreed  to 
divest  itself  of  its  regional  and  local 
phone  companies.  The  regionalisation 
of  phone  service  in  America  resulting 
from  that  divestiture  will  place  us  in 


the  same  position  we  were  in  in  1936. 
when  the  Rural  Eaectriflcati<»i  Act 
wasenacted. 

Electric  Utilities,  like  all  businesses 
in  our  f  ree  enteriuise  system,  were  his- 
torically locally  owned.  As  settlers 
moved  farther  and  f artho'  away  firom 
the  mrigtaisil  coiters  of  population,  the 
demand  for  electric  power  and  other 
services  went  with  them.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  l<mg  distances  and  marse  popu- 
lation in  many  areas  made  it  financial- 
ly Impossible  for  the  small,  publicly 
owned  electric  utilities  to  extend  serv- 
ice to  everyone.  Hence  the  Rural  Elec- 
trificati<»  Act.  which  created  a  fund 
to  help  finance  rural  eteetric  cocH^erar 
Uves  to  insure  that  Americans  in  rural 
areas  would  receive  essential  servloes. 

Now  people  did  not  have  to  deal  with 
this  problem  when  telephone  lines 
were  built.  Larger,  nune  nationally  ori- 
ented conAanies  set  up  commnnica- 
tion  lines  wat  eventually  created  the 
superb  netJworit  America  enjoys  today. 
Small  rursl  services  could  easily  be  in- 
corporated into  the  huge  syston.  and 
the  costs  absorbed  by  more  profitable 
departments. 

With  the  dlssoluticm  of  this  system 
the  smaller  regional  networks  may  be 
unable  to  absorb  high  costs  and  rural 
dweUers  may  be  in  danger  of  losing 
their  service  altogether. 

This  legislation  does  two  things: 
First,  it  would  direct  the  FCC  to 
insure  that  rates  for  basic  telephone 
service  shall  not  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  national  average  for  comparable 
service,  taking  into  account  factors  of 
distance,  duration,  time  of  day  for  in- 
terexchange and  rate  structure  and 
c^Ung  scope  for  exchange  services. 
The  FCC  to  given  authority  to  develop 
a  mechanKm  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

One  sensible  mechanism  that  has 
been  suggested  is  a  small  charge  on 
long-distance  calls.  The  revenues  from 
these  chaises  would  be  deposited  in  a 
special,  universal  phone  service  fimd. 
similar  to  that  established  by  the 
REA.  Moneys  from  the  fund  would  be 
distributed  to  local  or  regional  phone 
companies.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
fund  would  be  that  it  would  entail  no 
Federal  appropriations,  but  would  be 
generated  entirely  by  those  who  actu- 
ally use  the  long-distance  phone  lines. 

The  second  thing  that  this  bill  does 
is  expand  the  Communications  Act  to 
allow  inclusion  of  other  systems  of 
telecommunications  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute. 

The  technology  of  telecommunica- 
tions is  expanding  much  faster  than 
the  legal  structure  established  to  over- 
see it.  In  my  State  of  Alaska,  for  ex- 
ample, all  live  television  comes  to  us 
via  satellite.  Teleconferences  are  the 
norm  for  (jitizens  who  want  to  commu- 
nicate their  suggestions  and  grievances 
to  their  elected  representatives. 

The  section  in  this  legislation  which 
would  allow  a  petition  and  public  hear- 
ing process  to  be  invcAed.  will  make  it 


possible  to  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular form  of  telecommunication 
should  be  regulated. 

Instead  of  Jumping  in  iounediately 
with  a  regulatory  sledgehammer,  this 
law  would  provide  an  initial  period  for 
consideration  of  the  merits  and/or  de- 
sirability of  regulation  of  a  particular 
oMnmunimticm  system.  If  the  petition- 
er cannot  convincingly  show  that  a 
service  is  "necessary  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  promote  the 
safety  of  property."  and  the  public 
hearing  does  not  provide  proof  that 
the  service  should  be  universally  avail- 
able at  costs,  terms  and  conditions 
that  are  federally  regulated,  then  the 
service  will  be  left  to  sink  or  swim  in 
the  marketplace.  Only  if  the  proce- 
dures prove  the  contrary  will  the  FCC 
extend  its  regulatory  powers  to  that 
service.  The  American  people  can  be 
assured  that  under  this  system  they 
wiU  not  have  to  suffer  either  unrea- 
sonable regulatory  burdens  and  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  them,  or  unreasonable 
charges  for  vital  servi(;es. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  would  insure 
the  availability  of  basic  telephone  and 
telecommunication  services  at  rates 
that  are  not  prohibitive.  I  urge  its 
early  passage. 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  ISx.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  act  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Act  of  1983.  which  is  being  introduced 

Last  month  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  a  number  of  South  Dakotans 
who  represent  small  telephone  coop- 
eratives and  independent  phone  com- 
imnies  in  my  State.  South  Dakota  has 
14  phone  co-ops  serving  over  41.000 
subscribers  living  across  nearly  half 
the  State.  The  average  number  of  sub- 
scribers is  less  than  two  people  per 
mile  of  telephone  line.  These  phone 
co-op  managers  and  directors  are  very 
alarmed  about  the  future  of  rural 
phone  service.  One  manager  predicted 
an  annual  increase  of  $35  per  residen- 
tial customer  as  a  result  of  the  AT&T 
divestiture  and  the  FCC/Joint  Board 
access  charge  decision.  Rate  increases 
this  large  are  unacceptable.  The  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  small  businessmen 
fadng  these  increases  are  the  very 
people  alr^idy  suffering  economic 
hardship  due  to  a  weak  agricultural 
market  and  continued  high  interest 
rates. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  heard  similar  statistics  regarding 
their  small  towns  and  rural  communi- 
ties. Congress  cannot  allow  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  and 
the  courts  to  totally  rewrite  our  Na- 
tion's telecommunications  policies 
without  congressional  direction.  If  we 
do  not  act  now.  we  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility as  the  people's  representa- 
tives here  in  Washington.  For  this 
reason.  I  Join  in  cosponsoring  this  bill 
and  urge  my  (x>lleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  legislative  effort. 


As  a  result  of  the  upcoming  AT&T 
divestiture  and  several  FCC  proceed- 
ings to  increase  mai^etplace  competi- 
tion in  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try, the  local  telephone  networit  across 
the  coimtry  is  endangered.  We  may 
reap  the  benefits  of  competitive  en- 
hanced communications  services  but 
Jeopardize  the  quality  and  affordabil- 
ity  of  local  phone  companies.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  is  the  first 
congressional  effort  to  protect  univer- 
sal local  telephone  service. 

There  are  three  provisions  in  this 
measure  which  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  rural  America.  First  of  all. 
this  bill  establishes  the  need  for  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable 
phone  service  as  a  national  public 
policy  priority.  The  FCC  is  specifically 
directed  to  consider  this  priority  in 
every  decision  affecting  the  UJS.  tele- 
phone networit.  The  Commission  is 
moving  toward  a  deregulated,  competi- 
tive telecommunications  policy.  Con- 
gress is  obligated  to  represent  the 
American  ratepayer  and  direct  the 
Commission  in  its  policy  deliberations. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  FCC  to  protect  basic  phone 
rates  so  that  increases  would  not 
exceed  110  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage for  comparable  service.  This  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  section  222(h)  of 
S.  898.  the  Telecommunications  Com- 
petition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 
which  was  passed  nearly  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  in  1981.  This  110-per- 
cent ceiling  provides  a  minimal  protec- 
tion for  our  Nation's  rural  telephone 
users. 

Finally,  this  measure  looks  to  the 
future.  New  communications  technol- 
ogies are  becoming  available  and  more 
of  our  everyday  life  will  be  dependent 
on  an  instant  and  effective  communi- 
cations network.  Congress  must  see 
that  all  citizens  benefit  from  these  in- 
novations. The  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Act  directs  the  FCC  to  recon- 
sider the  definition  of  basic  telecom- 
munications servi<%  in  light  of  chang- 
ing technologies.  Further,  the  bill 
allows  individuals  to  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  a  reclassification  of  inter- 
state services  which  someday  may 
need  to  be  legally  considered  basic 
telecommunications  service,  whether 
regulated  or  unregulated. 

This  bill  is  the  Senate's  first  attempt 
to  shape  public  policy  in  the  after- 
math of  the  AT&T/Justice  Depart- 
ment divestiture  agreement.  As  Gov- 
ernment policies  change  to  fit  a  com- 
petitive marketplace,  the  Senate  must 
represent  the  consumer's  interest,  par- 
ticularly those  in  rural  America.  I 
strongly  support  this  first  congression- 
al effort  to  address  the  potential  prob- 
lems of  providing  universal  phone 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  The  next 
decades  will  see  untold  advances  in  our 
communications  network.  Congress 
must  not  delay  in  shaping  policies  to 
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protect  the  irabUc  interest.  I  urge  my 
oolleacues  to  Join  In  a  thcurouch  exam- 
inatkn  of  the  steps  needed  to  protect 
the  individual  user  of  the  finest  com- 
munications network  in  the  world. 

By  Ifr.  OLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KsmnDT): 
a.  1383.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  issue  certificates  of 
review  applicable  under  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  Joint  research  and 
developmoit  (wocrams:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AinmaiisT  Jonmsss*«cH  «CT  or  !••» 
Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
^rieased  to  introduce  the  Antitrust 
Joint  Research  Act  of  1983.  This  legis- 
lation is  deaJipied  to  help  businesses 
obtain  from  the  Justice  Department  a 
dear  picture  of  the  antitrust  implica- 
tions of  proposed  R&D  ioint  ventures. 
By  removing  the  antitrust  uncertain- 
ties that  often  surround  Joint  ventures 
of  this  kind,  we  will  be  clearing  the 
way  for  increased  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  RftD. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
technological  innovations  achieved 
through  R&D  investment  have  been 
the  driving  force  behind  economic 
growth.  Research  produces  knowledge: 
knowledge  generates  technology;  and 
technology  truly  revolutionizes  the 
way  all  of  us  live. 

The  United  States  stiU  leads  the 
world  in  R&D.  but  our  leadership  is 
threatened  by  vigorous  and  expanding 
challenges  from  abroad.  Over  the  past 
15  years,  the  proportion  of  America's 
ONP  invested  in  R&D  has  steadily  de- 
clined—dropping more  than  20  percent 
since  1985.  During  the  same  period 
and  by  the  same  measure,  the  Soviet 
Union's  R&D  investment  has  climbed 
by  21  percent.  Japan's  has  risen  by  27 
percent  and  West  Oermany's  by  41 
percent. 

The  implications  of  this  trend  are 
deadly  serious,  because  the  fruit  of 
this  foreign  research  is  already 
making  an  impact  on  our  international 
competitiveness.  For  instance,  domes- 
tic companies  are  painfully  aware  that 
Japan  is  already  challenging  us  for 
world  leadership  in  the  field  of  com- 
puters. And  the  Japanese  have  also 
embarked  on  a  series  of  national 
projects,  including  the  "National  Su- 
perspeed  Computer  Project"  and  the 
"Fifth  Oeneratlon  Computer  Project," 
to  give  them  supremacy  in  the  next 
generation  of  computers  as  well. 

What,  exactly,  does  aU  this  mean? 
Well,  besides  having  applications  in 
geophy^cs,  aerodynamics,  automotive 
design,  and  a  host  of  other  civilian 
purposes,  supercomputers  are  also  vi- 
tally important  for  national  defense. 
And  whether  we  speak  of  America's 
military  preparedness  or  her  industrial 
strength,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
become  dependent  on  computers  that 
are  manufactured  abroad. 
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The  competition  in  superccMnpuiers 
is  one  race  we  dare  not  lose,  and  it 
points  up  a  broader  lesson  we  dare  not 
forget.  In  the  short  run.  we  cannot 
nourish  our  economy  by  throwing  up 
roadblocks  In  front  of  those  who  want 
to  conduct  research.  And  in  the  long 
run.  we  cannot  hope  to  remain  a  pros- 
perous Nation  by  feeding  off  the  re- 
search of  others. 

R&D  is  an  expensive  and  speculative 
undertaking,  and  the  rewards  it  offers 
do  not  usually  appear  until  many 
years  after  initial  investments  are 
made.  Some  businesses  are  Just  too 
gmall  to  conduct  R&D  alone,  and  for 
others  the  risks  are  Just  too  great  to 
Justify  the  necessary  capital  commit- 
ments. 

One  way  tb  address  these  problems 
is  for  firms  to  pool  their  capital  and 
expertise  in  research  Joint  ventures. 
This  practice  is  very  common  in  Japan 
and  Europe,  and  it  has  helped  vault 
their  industries  into  the  forefront  of 
international  trade.  In  the  United 
States,  many  business  leaders  have 
suggested  that  the  uncertain  appUca- 
tlon  of  our  antitrust  laws  to  Joint  ven- 
tures and  the  potential  of  treble 
damage  liability  combine  to  form  a  sig- 
nificant deterrent  to  this  vitally  im- 
portant activity. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  improve  the  climate  for 
business  investment  in  Joint  R&D  by 
helping  to  clear  up  these  antitrust  un- 
certainUes.  BaslcaUy.  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Department  of  Justice  to  ex- 
amine Joint  R&D  proposals  in  advance 
and  issue  certificates  of  review  to 
those  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines do  not  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  Firms  operating  within  the  scope 
of  a  certificate  could  then  make  their 
investments  and  conduct  their  reser- 
ach  without  fear  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  civil  suits. 

This  is  not  an  earth-shattering  pro- 
posal. A  business  review  procedure  al- 
ready exists  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Unfortunately,  it  is  of  question- 
able value  In  its  present  form.  The  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al say  only  that  the  E>epartment  has 
no  present  intention  to  sue  the  Joint 
venturers.  It  does  not  shield  them 
from  future  Justice  Department  chal- 
lenges, nor  does  it  offer  any  protection 
from  private  suits.  Against  this  Imck- 
ground.  it  should  not  be  surprising 
that  no  more  than  a  handful  of  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  use  the  pro- 
cedive  during  the  past  10  years. 

This  legislation  would  simply  pro- 
vide the  business  commimlty  with 
some  solid  assurances  that  Justice  De- 
partment certificates  of  review  are 
worth  spending  time,  money,  and 
effort  to  obtain.  And  in  a  very  real 
sense,  it  does  so  without  changing  or 
weakening  our  antitrust  laws.  No  one 
who  obtains  a  certificate  wlU  be 
immune  from  antitrust  liability  be- 
cause only  projects  that  are  congruent 


with  our  antitrust  laws  will  be  certi- 
fied. AcUvlUes  outside  the  scope  of  the 

certificate  will  be  fully  open  to  chal- 
lenge by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
SUtes,  and  private  parties. 

There  is  simply  no  reason  to  allow 
uncertainties  and  misconceptions 
about  the  application  of  our  antitrust 
laws  to  deter  sorely  needed  business  "^ 
investment  in  Joint  R&D  projects.  In 
my  opinion,  the  best  response  to  this 
situation  is  to  inject  some  certainty 
into  the  process. 

Senator  Kxtamn  Joined  with  me 
last  year  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  have  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  again  this  year,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  work  he  and  his 
staff  have  contributed  on  the  bill.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
worldng  for  its  swift  enactment. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senator 
Glenk  in  introducing  legislation  to  en- 
hance the  environment  for  research 
and  development  in  our  economy. 

Last  year.  Senator  GLcmi  and  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation,  but  imfortu- 
nately  since  that  time,  little  progress 
has  been  made.  In  recent  months, 
however,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  put  forward  similar  proposals, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  Congress 
we  can  filially  take  action  in  this  im- 
portant area  affecting  our  economy. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  initi- 
ative. In  a  real  sense,  research  and  de- 
velopment forms  the  backbone  of  our 
economy.  Our  ability  to  achieve  new 
gains  in  productivity,  to  beat  inflation, 
and  to  create  new  Jobs  in  the  coming 
generations  will  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  we  invest  in  and  perform 
R&D. 

Unfortunately,   our  Nation's  R&D 
effort  has  waned  over  the  last  decade. 
We  no  longer  lead  the  world  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology,  and  we 
are  paying  the  price  in  terms  of  more 
than  just  a  loss  of  pride.  Jvptxi  and 
Germany  are  leading  us  in  the  market- 
place, and  where  we  are  handtaig  out 
pink  slips,  they  are  creating  new  Jobs. 
As  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  we 
hope  to  encourage  American  compa- 
nies to  perform  R&D  by  clarifying  the 
existing  uncertainties  In  the  antitrust 
laws  that  are  now  a  hindrance.  R&D  is 
an  expensive  and  risky  enterprise,  the 
benefits  of  which  often  go  unrealized 
for  years.  As  a  result,  many  firms  are 
inclined  to  Join  together  to  perform 
R&D  both  to  pool  resources  and  to 
share   in   the  considerable   risks   in- 
volved. However,  some  firms  forgo  this 
opportunity  because  of  the  threat  of 
huge  antitrust  Judgments.  Vital  R&D 
is  consequently  postponed,  if  not  put 
off  altogether,  and  our  overall  nation- 
al effort  suffers  as  a  result. 

This  bill  is  not  the  whole  answer  to 
our  Nation's  economic  problems.  But 
in  a  significant  way.  we  believe  that  it 
can  assist  in  encouraging  U.S.  firms  to 


perform  aft  activity  that  is  so  vital  to 
sustainied  toonomlc  health.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  In  supporting  this 
bllL« 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1384.  A  bUl  enUtled  the  "Radio- 
logical Emergency  Response  Planning 
and  Assistgnoe  Act":  to  the  Committee 
on  Envlrodment  and  Public  Works. 
■AMOuwioa.  mnwawcT  bssfobsk  PLunmia 

AIIB  ASSISTASCS  ACT 

Mr.  MOVNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Radiologi- 
cal Emergency  Respcmse  Planning  and 
Assistance  Act. 

The  need  for  this  legldation  is  mani- 
fest. Of  the  53  sites  with  operating  nu- 
clear power  reactors  only  18  have  fed- 
erally approved  State  or  local  emer- 
gency evaouation  plans.  In  its  regula- 
tions, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NHC)  has  recognised  how  es- 
sential emergency  evacuation  planning 
is  to  the  iMDtectlon  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  residents  living  in 
proximity  to  operating  nuclear  facili- 
ties. This  legidation  wiU  make  avail- 
able a  range  of  Federal  resources  to 
assist  in  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  adequate  emergency  evacu- 
ation plans. 

I  ask  thtt  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the 
subject  fr*m  Gov.  Mario  Cutnno  of 
New  York  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Statk  or  New  Tokk, 
EXSUUTIVS  Chombbs. 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  19. 1983. 
Hon.  DAHm  Patuck  Motmibam. 
UJS.  Senate. 
WoMhinaton.  D.C. 

Deak  Sknxtor  MoTNiRAir  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  you  Initiate  a  hearing  process 
to:  (1)  achieve  a  clarification  and  a  predse 
specificmtlon  of  the  respective  responsibU- 
ities  of  local;  state  and  federal  governments 
for  off -site  emergency  plans  at  our  nation's 
nuclear  plants,  and  (2)  devise  a  federal 
system  for  the  administration  and  funding 
of  the  extensive  activities  undertaken  by  all 
three  levels  of  government  in  the  implemen- 
tation and  (t)  examine  the  consequences  of 
decisions  required  by  this  of  f -site  emergency 
planning  process. 

In  1954.  the  federal  govemmrat  estab- 
lished its  pre-emptive  authority  for  the  li- 
censing and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  and  has  maintained  its  singular  au- 
thority for  on-site  monlt<n1ng  of  the  safety 
of  these  f adities.  However,  federal  agencies 
have  attempted  to  redefine  the  responslbU- 
Itles  of  state  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  utilities,  for  off -site  safety. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
-reooviized  that  it  lacks  "statutory  authority 
over  state  and  local  governments  to  require 
them  to  develop  and  Implement  emergency 
rewonse  plsns."  (Report  to  Congress:  Areas 
Around  Nuclear  Facilities  Should  Be  Better 
Prepared  for  Radiological  Emergencies. 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office, 
March  30. 1979.) 

The  allocation  of  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing federal  regulations  and  mandates  re- 
mains unclear,  and  recognition  of  this  lack 


of  clarity  is  Increasing  dally.  Recent  discus- 
sion  by  my  staff  with  the  NRC  and  FEMA 
revealed  that  these  agencies  "do  not  dis- 
agree" that  there  is  a  need  for  an  immediate 
drtfnration  of  these  responsibilities. 

The  Reagan  Administration  also  appears 
to  share  this  concern.  Secretary  of  Energy 
Donald  P.  Hodel  has  said  difflculUes  with 
emergency  planning  threatens  "the  viability 
of  the  nuclear  power  Industry."  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  memorandum  dated  April 
30. 1983.  Hodel  wrote: 

"The  breakdown  of  Federal,  state,  local 
and  private  utility  cooperation  in  developing 
and  implementing  a  workable  emergency 
evacuation  plan  in  the  event  of  a  serious  ac- 
cident at  a  nuclear  power  plant  has  become 
an  issue  of  national  dgnificance." 

The  Secretary  has  established  a  special 
working  group  to  study  the  problem  and 
recommend  "Federal  actions  to  remedy  this 
situation." 

We  applaud  that  action,  as  well  as  the 
recent  decision  by  NRC  Chairman  Palladino 
to  Join  with  us  in  a  study  of  the  various  fac- 
tors affecting  the  future  of  the  Shoreham 
nuclear  power  plant  in  Suffolk  County,  New 
York. 

Oiven  the  increasing  concern  with  reactor 
safety  and  public  perception  of  planning 
problems,  we  are  likely  to  see  increased  at- 
tentitm  focused  on  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  Currently,  37  of  the  nation's 
53  sites  for  nuclear  power  plants  do  not 
have  evacuation  plans  which  meet  federal 
preparedness  mandates. 

Almost  certainly  we  will  experience  a  con- 
tinuing redefinition  of  the  degree  of  risk  to 
be  imposed  upon  our  society.  The  definition 
of  safety  does  not  recognize  geographic 
boundaries  and  must  be  addressed  as  a  na- 
tional issue. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Pa- 
cific Gas  A  Electric  Co.  v.  Enerm  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Commis- 
sion. Docket  No.  81  1945  (April  20,  1983), 
held  in  part,  that  Congress,  in  passing  the 
1954  (Atomic  Energy)  Act  and  in  subse- 
quently amending  it,  intended  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  regulate  the  radio- 
logical safety  aspects  involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  nuclear  plant. 

With  that  responsibility  for  regulation 
comes  an  equivalent  obligation— for  insuring 
that  the  process  for  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions does  indeed  clearly  define  the  roles  of 
all  levels  of  govenmient. 

The  existing  nuclear  power  plants,  in 
whatever  political  Jurisdiction  they  may  be. 
were  constructed  to  comply  with  the  then 
existing  federal  requirements.  Changes  in 
the  requirements  place  the  utility  and  ulti- 
mately the  consumer  at  risk  for  the  costs  of 
compliance  with  unanticipated  regulatory 
requirements,  or  for  the  costs  of  decommis- 
sioning a  faculty.  These  costs  should  not  be 
the  burden  of  a  single  locality,  state,  or  utU- 
ity.  These  costs  are  caused  by  a  changing 
federal  regulatory  process  and  the  problem 
they  create  cries  for  a  federal  solution. 

The  illogic  of  an  imprecise,  but  apparently 
i^npiiar  state  and  local  responsibility  for 
off-site  preparedness  is  made  even  clearer 
when  compared  to  federal  recognition  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  federal  government 
has  sought  to  pre-empt  local  responsibility; 
e.g.,  transportation  of  nuclear  waste  has 
been  considered  by  the  federal  government 
to  be  totidly  within  ts  Jurisdiction;  employ- 
ees woridng  within  nuclear  facilities  have 
been  determined  to  be  of  concern  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

If  these  are  indeed  matters  of  such  Import 
to  the  federal  government,  by  what  logic  are 
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the  health  and  safety  of  all  of  those  who 
might  be  impacted  by  the  operation  of  a  nu- 
clear facility  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government?  The  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  and  the  decommissioning  of  nuclear 
plants  are  equally  part  of  a  federal  re^onsi- 
bility  for  an  industry  which  it  actively  fos- 
tered and  promoted. 

The  public  is  not  well  served  by  a  pro- 
tracted disagreement  on  these  issues.  The 
public  needs  both  a  clear  definition  of  re- 
sponsibility and  decisive  action  to  support 
and  implement  effective  emergency  plan- 
ning. Large  scale  nuclear  power  plants  sym- 
bolize for  some  the  imposition  of  a  relative- 
ly new  technology  which  fosters  an  increas- 
ing anxiety  for  not  only  the  technical  issues, 
but  also  a  need  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  political  process  established  by  Congress 
to  define  "aifety"  within  national  rather 
than  local  bouiularies. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you 
schedule  Congressional  hearings  on  this 
issue  to  consider  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
federal  government.  We  believe  that  these 
changes  could  extend  to  the  assumption  of 
all  responsibilities  within  the  emergency 
planning  zone,  the  direct  provisions  of  fund- 
ing through  a  federal  initiative,  or  the 
standby  availability  of  federal  personnel 
and/or  the  National  Guard  to  assume  full 
authority  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  En- 
closed are:  (1)  suggested  specific  questions 
and  (2)  suggested  federal  actions  which 
need  to  be  addressed. 
Sincerely. 

Mabio  M.  Cuomo,  Governor. 

SodcKSTED  Questions  To  Be  Addressed  bt 
Hearihc 

1.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any,  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
establishment  and  development  of  stand- 
ards for  off-site  emergency  preparedness 
plans  for  nuclear  power  plants?  What  feder- 
al agency  is  or  should  be  reqwnslble  for  this 
activity? 

2.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  state  government  if  any.  in  the  devel- 
opment and  establishment  of  standards  for 
off-site  emergency  preparedness  plans  for 
nuclear  power  plants?  Should  state  govern- 
ments be  allowed  to  enact  more  rigid  stand- 
ards or  requirements  than  those  imposed  by 
the  federal  government? 

3.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any,  of  local  governments,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  establishment  of  standards 
for  off-site  emergency  preparedness  plans 
for  nuclear  power  plants?  Should  local  gov- 
ernments be  allowed  to  impose  more  strin- 
gent standards  or  requirements  than  those 
required  by  either  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernments? What  is  a  local  government  for 
purposes  of  this  question? 

4.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  federal  government,  if  any.  in  the 
preparation  of  off-site  emergency  prepared- 
ness plans  for  nuclear  power  plants? 

5.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  state  government,  if  any.  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  off-site  emergency  preparedness 
plans  for  nuclear  power  plants? 

6.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  local  governments,  if  any,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  off-site  emergency  preparedness 
plans  for  nuclear  power  plants? 

7.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  the  federal  govenunent,  if  any.  for 
the  implementation  of  off-site  emergency 
preparedness  plans  for  nuclear  power 
plants? 
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8.  Whst  li  and  should  be  the  reqyoaaiMl- 
ity  of  the  itmtc  fOvenuBent,  if  any.  for  the 
implementaUon  of  off-dte  emergency  pre- 
uamdiMM  plaiM  for  nudev  power  planur 

9  What  to  and  ahoukl  be  the  reqpoMibU- 
Ity  of  local  tofcramenta.  If  any.  for  the  tm- 
uteiimntatlnn  of  off-eite  eiueigency  pre- 
uaicidnf  plana  for  nudear  power  planU? 

10  What  to  and  abould  be  the  reaponalbU- 
tty  of  the  federal  fotemment.  if  any.  in  de- 
termlniiw  the  adequacy  and  implementa- 
biltty  of  an  oft-atte  emergency  preparedneM 
plan  for  a  nudear  power  plant? 

11.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibU- 
Ity.  if  any.  of  state  government  in  determin- 
tam  the  adequacy  and  implementabUity  of 
an  off -site  emergency  preparedneaa  plan  for 
anudearpoweririant? 

13.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any.  of  local  governments  in  determin- 
ing the  adequacy  and  implementabOity  of 
an  off-ette  emergency  |»eparedness  plan  for 
a  nudear  power  plant? 

13.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  federal  government,  if  any.  for  fi- 
«««>t«f  the  ooaU  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredDCsa  plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

14.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  the  state  government,  if  any.  for  fi- 
nancing the  coats  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paicdnesa  plan  for  a  nudear  power  plant? 

15.  WlMt  to  and  should  be  the  reaponsibU- 
ity  of  the  local  governments,  if  any.  for  fi- 
nancing the  coats  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  off-site  emergency  pre- 
pareAieas  plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

Suuusaiaa  FtoaaAL  Acnom  To  Bs 
ComiBBasD  rr  HuBiMC 

1.  The  Congress  should  consider  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  government  of  f  uU 
reaponsiMlity  for  ownership,  siting,  design, 
construction,  quality  control,  operation, 
emergency  response  and  waste  disposal. 
Thto  approach  has  been  adopted  in  other 
m^t^TT^  such  as  France  and  England,  in  a 
manner  whldi  has  reduced  public  policy  un- 
certainty, facilitated  standardisation  of 
design.  eoiMtniction  and  operation,  and  re- 
duced private  sector  risk. 

2.  The  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
which  clearly  defines  and  delineates  the  re- 
spective Nsponsibilities  of  Federal.  sUte 
and  local  governments,  and  the  licensee  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant  in  the  development  and 
imidementatian  of  off-site  emergency  pre- 
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3.  The  Congress  should  enact  leglsUtion 
to  provide  flnandal  assistance  to  state  knd 
local  governments  for  preparedness  plans.  A 
model  for  such  legislaUon  to  the  proposal 
for  the  reaction  of  the  Radiological  Emer- 
gency Response  Plans  and  Preparedness 
Fund  for  State  and  Local  Oovemments.  rec- 
ommended by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mimlon  Office  of  State  Programs  in  1979. 

4.  The  Congress  should  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  federally-funded.  federaUy- 
trained  spedal  radlologteal  response  teams, 
as  suggested  by  Westchester  County  Execu- 
tive Andrew  OHourke.  An  alternative 
might  be  a  program  of  Federal  funds  and 
training  for  selected  National  Guard  Units 
which  could  then  be  available  to  respond 
immediately  if  a  radiological  emergency 
might  occur. 

5.  The  Congress  should  consider  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  special  fund  to  reimburse 
ratepayers  and  local  governments  in  those 
dicumstanoes  where  a  nuclear  power  plant 
cannot  open  or  must  dose  because  it  cannot 
comply  with  federal  requirementa  for  off- 
site  emergency  preparedness.  Perhaps  the 


fMeral  government  should  acquire  these 
facilities  for  use  only  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, such  as  envisioned  by  the  creation  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

a  1384 
Trru  I— FimiiM  Am  Pukfosis 
Sr.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission, 
in  carrying  out  iU  mandate  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  requires  that  each 
nuclear  powerplant  site  have  an  off-site  ra- 
diological emergency  response  plan. 

(2)  The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission 
requires  State  and  local  govemmenU  to  pre- 
pare radiologittl  emergency  response  plans 
for  the  areas  surrounding  the  sites  of  nucle- 
ar powerplants. 

(3)  There  are  87  nuclear  powerplant  sites, 
with  reactors  operating  or  under  construc- 
tion, that  require  off-site  radiological  emer- 
gency response  plans.  Hundreds  of  State 
and  local  governments  are  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  emergency  response  plans 
for  these  sites. 

(4)  The  Joint  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion and  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  guidelines  for  the  preparation  of 
State  and  local  radiological  emergency  re- 
sponse plans  indude  sixteen  major  planning 
standards  and  313  evaluation  criteria. 

Sac.  102.  The  purposes  of  thto  Act  are— 

(1)  To  provide  direct  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govemmenU  for 
emergency  radiological  planning  and  pre- 
paredness activities. 

(2)  To  make  available  Federal  personnel, 
equipment  and  other  resources  to  asstot  in 
implemenUUon  of  off-site  radiological 
emergency  response  plans. 

Trrts    11— Radiouxiicai.    Emxkgdicy    R»- 

SPOMSX    PLAKS    AMD    PitZPAItEDNKSS    ASSIST- 
AMCE 

rLAmUHG  ASSISTARCX 

Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Nudear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  directed  to  provide  granU  di- 
rectly to  SUte  and  local  govemmenU  to 
prepare  or  update  radiological  emergency 
response  plans  as  required  by  10  CFR  Part 
SO. 

<b)  Such  granU  shall  be  distributed  to 
State  and  local  govemmenU  based  upon  an 
application  for  asstotance. 

(c)  In  determining  the  amoimt  of  a  grant 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
consider  factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  followinr 

(1)  Population  density  within  the  emer- 
gency planning  sone  for  which  the  plan  is 
being  prepared. 

(2)  Revisions  to  a  plan  required  as  a  result 
of  a  finding  of  def Idencies  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

(3)  Special  studies  that  SUte  and  local 
govemmenU  may  be  required  to  undertake 
in  order  to  prepare  the  plan,  and 

(4)  The  total  estimated  cost  of  preparing 
and/or  revising  the  plan. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Nudear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
secUon  of  the  Act  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
foUowlng  fiscal  years.  1984  and  1985. 


Sk.  302.  (a)  There  to  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  tnist 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Radiological 
Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund"  constot- 
ing  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated 
or  transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provid- 
ed in  thto  section. 

(b)  The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission 
is  directed  to  estabUsh  a  fee  to  be  paid  an- 


nually by  the  operators  of  dvillan  nudear 
powerplanU  for  which  radiological  emergen- 
cy response  plans  must  be  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with^O  CFR  Part  50. 

(c)  All  fees  imposed  under  subsection  (b) 
of  thto  secUon  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  deposited  in  the 
Radiological  Emergency  Response  Trust 
Fund. 

(d)  AmounU  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  paying  the  cosU  of  training  State,  local 
or  other  personnel  to  participate  in  radio- 
logical emergency  response  activities. 

(2)  paying  the  cosU  of  training  National 
Ouard  uniU  to  particit>ate  in  radiological 
emergency  response  activities, 

(3)  paying  to  State  and  local  govemmenU 
the  cosU  of  full-field  exercises  and  drlUs  in- 
volved in  practicing  and  testing  emergency 
response  plans,  and 

(4)  paying  to  SUte  and  local  govemmenU 
the  cosU  of  acquiring  communication  sys- 
tems, radiological  monitoring  equipment, 
warning  systems,  or  other  equipment  re- 
quired to  Implement  radiological  emergency 
response  plans. 

(e)  There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fees  collected  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c>  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Trru  III— Fkdkral  Rnooaci  Assistamci 

CASS-BT-CASX  USE  OF  rWOOM.  FKKSOhhIU.  Am 
OTRSR  XKSOtniCIS 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Upon  a  request  from  a  SUte 
and  local  government  that  to  preparing  or 
has  prepared  a  radiological  emergency  re- 
sponse plan  in  accordance  with  10  CFR  Part 
50,  the  President  to  directed  to  make  a  de- 
terminaUon  within  sUty  (60)  days  of  receiv- 
ing such  a  request  as  to  the  availability  of 
Federal  personnel,  induding  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  other  Federal  resources  to  be 
used  In  the  implemenUUon  of  SUte  or  local 
emergency  response  plans. 

(b)  Based  upon  a  finding  of  availability 
under  subsection  (a)  the  President  to  direct- 
ed to  enter  agreemente  with  SUte  and  local 
govemmenU  to  make  available  Federal  per- 
sonnel, induding  the  Armed  Services,  or 
other  Federal  resources  to  be  used  in  the 
implemenUUon  of  SUte  or  local  emergency 
response  plans. 

HXSOUaCXS  AlfD  NXEDB  tHVXHTOKT 

Sk.  302.  (a)  The  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  is  directed  to  prepare: 

(1)  an  Inventory  of  Federal  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  Armed  Forces,  and  Federal  re- 
sources that  could  be  used  to  respond  imme- 
diately if  a  radiological  emergency  occurred 
at  a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant.  Such  an  in- 
ventory of  resources  to  to  be  prepared  for 
each  civilian  nudear  powerplant  required  to 
have  a  radiological  emergency  response  plan 
in  accordance  with  10  CFR  Part  50,  and 

(2)  an  inventory  of  the  resources  needed 
to  respond  effecUvely  and  efficiently  to  a 
radiological  emergency  at  each  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  required  to  have  a  radio- 
logical emergency  response  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  10  CFR  Part  50. 

(b)  The  findings  under  subsecUon  (a)  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  President  and  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  Congress  not  later 
than  six  (6)  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

(c)  There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  to 
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remain  ava«able  thereafter.  $1,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 


By  Vbt.  D'AMATa 
S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  reaolutkHi  desig- 
nating th«  week  beginninc  June  10. 
1083.  as  "NaUonal  Children's  liver 
Disease  Awareness  Weeit";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■ATioiiaL  canJWBi's  uvn  bisbasb 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently many  Americans  became  emo- 
tionally Involved  with  the  progress  of 
yo&ng  BrMidon  Hall,  who  had  a  liver 
affliction.  Even  though  Brandon  was 
fortunate  enough  to  eventually  find  a 
donor,  he  died  after  a  long  fight  to 
accept  the  transplanted  liver.  Bxtn- 
don's  battle  for  life,  however,  was  not 
in  vain.  His  struggles  brought  to  public 
attention  the  seriousness  of  liver  dis- 
ease among  the  Nation's  children. 

There  are  over  100  types  of  chil- 
dren's liver  diseases.  Mwe  children  die 
from  liver  disease  than  from  muscular 
dystrophy,  cystic  fibrosis,  or  leukemia. 
A  liver  transplant  operati<m  is  current- 
ly the  only  successful  cure.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  those  children  who  im- 
dergo  this  operation  survive  to  lead 
healthy,  productive  lives.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  had 
decided  to  assist  the  needy  families  of 
liver  diseased  children  by  providing 
medicaid  coverage. 

Two  New  York  Congressmen.  Repre- 
sentative Out  Molinau  and  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Oascia.  were  instru- 
mental in  securing  House  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  234.  designat- 
ing the  week  of  June  10.  1083.  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Disease  Awareness 
Week."  The  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  IdenticaL  It  is  well  worth 
Senate  consideration. 

Every  Senator  has  now.  or  will  have 
in  the  future,  a  child  in  their  State 
who  will  heed  a  liver  transplant.  To 
save  more  lives,  public  awareness  is  es- 
sential. Securing  a  donor  can  be  Just  as 
difficult  as  raising  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  operation.  This  is  not  a  trivial 
resolution.  It  is.  in  fact,  quite  the  op- 
posite. The  goal  of  this  resolution  is  to 
foster  greater  understanding  through- 
out the  country.  If  this  leads  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  dcmors.  then  we  in 
Congress  will  have  saved  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rn.  100 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  liver  disease  idenU- 
f  led  in  chlldrm; 

Whereas  certain  children's  liver  diseases 
result  in  dtrhosto  causing  the  deaths  of  in- 
f  anU  and  young  children: 

Whereas  there  are  a  million  cases  of  hepa- 
Utto  in  the  United  States  annuaUy.  half  of 
which  occur  in  children: 


Whereas  there  have  been  tremendous 
strides  in  the  liver  transplant  program  as  a 
result  of  new  therapeutic  drugs  and  im- 
proved surgical  techniques; 

Whereas  newborn  screening  programs, 
with  early  reoogniUon  and  intervention,  are 
now  preventing  the  onset  of  insidious  liver 
ailmenU  in  inf  anU  and  young  children; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  childhood 
liver  disorders  be  eradicated  because  the 
future  of  the  United  SUtes  lies  in  the  hands 
of  our  children; 

Whereas  the  key  to  eradicating  all  child- 
hood liver  disorders  is  through  extensive  pe- 
dlatrte  liver  research;  and 

Whereas  the  week  beginning  June  19, 
1963,  marks  the  esUblishment  of  the  Na- 
M««"«i  ChUdren's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 
Program,  a  combined  effort  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the  over- 
whelming need  for  p^liatric  liver  disease  re- 
search, newix>m  screening  programs,  and 
the  'W«™<— 1  of  the  tremendous  financial 
burden  placed  on  families  whose  children 
require  long  term  care  and/or  liver  trans- 
planation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raalved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
naentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  19,  1983,  to  designated  "Na- 
tional Children's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 
Week".  The  President  to  requested  to  issue  a 
prodamaUon  calling  upon  all  Government 
agendes  and  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
observe  the  w6ek  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  acUvities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  269  -^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttre.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  silver  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  through  the  issuance 
of  silver  coins. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  476,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  a  finding  of  medical  im- 
provement when  disability  benefits  are 
terminated,  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  right  to  personal  appearance  prior 
to  teimination  of  disability  benefits,  to 
provide  for  uniform  standards  in  de- 
termining disability,  to  provide  contin- 
ued payment  of  disability  benefits 
during  the  appeals  process,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  591 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dtjrenbebger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hbcht)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  501.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  taxpayers  to 
designate  $1  of  any  overpayment  of 
income  tax.  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  use  by  the  TJ J8.  Olympic 
Committee. 


S.S1S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbebgeb. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOxnrE),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (BCr.  Ixvnf).  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  616.  a  biU  to  promote  the  use  of 
solar  and  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy  developed  by  the  private 
sector. 

8.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  673.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of.  and 
the  credit  against  tax  for  contribu- 
tions to.  individual  housing  accounts. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  BCatsunaga)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  771,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  centers  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions concerning  health  pnnnotlon 
and  disease  prevention,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  772.  a  bill  to  promote 
public  health  by  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  health  officials  in 
investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  BCassachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  772)  to  promote 
public  health  and  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  health  officials 
in  investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwite. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(BCr.  Quayle)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  863.  a  bill  entiUed  "The  En- 
terprise Zone  Employment  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1083". 

S.  966 

At  the  request  of  lulr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Meijcher)  was  added  as  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  S.  066.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  20.  1076  (00  Stat.  2662).  as 
amended. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spacnm.  the 
w*m»  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Snon)  was  added  as  a  oospcmsor  of  & 
1006,  a  Un  to  amoid  the  Internal  Rev- 
alue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  16-per- 
cent reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

S.  104S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  lyAiuTO.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
OoHBH)  was  added  as  a  cofiwnsor  of  S. 
1043.  a  UIl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1904  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  small  business, 
a.  loso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OaASSixr.  the 
Ttmmm  of  the  Sooator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoacHwnx)  was  added  as  a  co- 
^MinsM-  of  &  1080.  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  re- 
quire Federal  agoacies  to  analyse  the 
effects  of  rules  to  improve  their  effec- 
tiveness and  to  decrease  their  compli- 
ance costs,  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
reviev  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  iiat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochsah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  1121.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  na- 
tional mft'»<"«""'  speed  limit  for  motor 
vehicles. 

S.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rahsolpb).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MsLCHm).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Daliota  (Mr.  Ah- 
IMBWS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1244.  a  MU  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  health  care  for  elderly  in- 
dividuals who  require  long-term  care. 

S.  1S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribglb.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1245.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  157  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
tranqmrtatiim  for  next  of  kin  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  are  unaccounted  for, 
to  attend  annual  national  meetings 
sptHisored  by  the  National  League  of 
Funilies  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Miwdng  in  Southeast  Asia. 

S.  1270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoivciin, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  I^iXALT)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorihskt)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1270.  a  bill  to 
amend  titie  17.  United  States  Code,  re- 
garding the  Copyright  Rojralty  Tribu- 
nal. 

>.  iao« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrd.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1306.  a  biU  to  amend  the  patent  law  to 
restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant 
for  the  period  of  time  that  nonpatent 
regulatory  requirements  prevent  the 
marketing  of  a  patented  product 


S.  1315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCluu.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuoDUBTOH)  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  S.  1325.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide financial  relief  to  State  and  local 
governments  by  eliminating  a  require- 
ment that  would  restilt  in  a  duplicative 
mailing  each  year. 

smATS  joiirr  usoLunon  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvm,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  OoKTOM)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hsncz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50.  a  Joint  rescdution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  September 
25.  1983.  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week". 

SntATS  JOINT  RBSOLUnON  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Bir.  iMoxm),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virs^nia  (Mr.  Rahdolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
reco^iize  the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  part  of  National  Flag 
Day  activities. 

SKHATS  JOiirr  izsoLvnoN  so 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Orasslbt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mklchek).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucvs),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlistoh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  56,  A  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  August  1983 
as  "National  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Month". 

SKNATK  jonrr  kxsoldtioii  ts 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Amdrxws),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
RAM).  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Lcviif)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  June  12  through  18,  1983  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Week". 

SKMATS  JOIirr  KUOLCnOH  TT 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslst)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  a  Joint  res- 
olution de^gnating  "National  Animal 
Agriculture  Week". 

SKMATS  JOnrr  rksolutioii  oo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxCoHCim. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MncHXLL)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  96.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  August  1. 
1983.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day". 

SKHATI  ■nOLUTIOM  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  (Mr.  Abomor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  100.  a 


resolution  relating  to  the  building  of 
weapons  for  deployment  in  space. 

UMATS  RBSOLUnOH  1 1 4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbsslxr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hsiiiz)  and  the  Senator  fnmi 
Kentiicky  (Mr.  HuooLnroif)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 114,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  certain  rural 
fire  protection  programs  should  re- 
ceive a  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1984  which  is  at  least  as  high  as  the 
level  of  funding  provided  for  such  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1983. 

SKHATB  UtSOLUnOM  1  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollikgs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
BCncHKLL)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  118.  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  continued  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

SKMATS  RKSOLOnOM  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 126,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  changes 
in  the  Federal  estate  tax  laws  made  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  should  not  be  modified. 

SKHATK  RKSOLtmOM  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbhcy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DxTRDfBERGER).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tribl«). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochrak),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Ezoif).  and  the  Senator  from 
(jreorgia  (Mr.  Nuwh)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  135.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  urgency  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  proper 
alinement  of  major  international  cur- 
rencies essential  to  stem  protectionism 
and  aid  early  recovery  of  world  trade 
expansion. 

SKMATK  RZSOLtmOM  IS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorhiskt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Calif omia 
(Mr.  CRAifSTOH).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  139.  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Study 
Group  on  Senate  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures to  abolish  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SKMATK  RKSOLUnOM  149 

At  the  request  of  BSr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Rieglx),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick).  the  Senator 
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from  California  (Mr.  CaaMSToa).  the 
Senator  from  Penm^vania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  add  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PBRcr)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  140.  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  laws  which  insure  equal  rights 
with  regard  to  educaU<m  opportunity 
for  women  should  be  maintained. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 42— RELATOfO  TO  IN- 
FRINOKMENTS  OF  REUOIOUS 
FREEDOM  IN  THE  WARSAW 
PACT  STATES 

Mr.  PEtiL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pebct)  sitmiitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelSr 
tioiuc 

S.  Ck>R.  RSB.  43 

Whereas  the  Unlverssl  Declaration  of 
Humsn  Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  IMS.  and  the 
Declaration  on  the  Kllmlnatiftn  of  All  Forms 
of  Intoleraaee  and  of  Discrimination  Based 
on  ReliciCMi  or  Belief,  adopted  by  the  same 
body  on  November  35,  1961.  prodaim  the 
principles  of  non-discrimination  and  equali- 
ty before  the  law  and  the  universal  right  to 
freedom  of  thought,  conscienoe  and  reUglon 
for  all  individuals; 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  HelslnU  Final 
Act),  which  all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states 
have  signed,  commits  the  Partidpating 
States  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Universal  Declar 
ration  of  Hliman  Rights  and  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  with  respect  to  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  as  set  forth  in 
international  law. 

Whereas  the  HelslnU  Final  Act  reaffirms 
the  commlttnent  of  the  Participating  States 
to  respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  including  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  profess  and  practice,  alone  or  in 
community  with  others,  religion  or  belief 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience: 

Whereas  the  constitutions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  provide  for  freedom  of  religion 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  religious 
groups  or  sects,  in  practice,  the  laws  of 
these  states  are  highly  restrictive  with  re- 
spect to  religious  activities  and  practices 
and  even  oatlaw  certain  religious  sects  such 
as  the  Greek  CTatholic  Church  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Romania,  and  East  Germany; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  impede  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion through  administrative  interference  in 
the  affairs  bf  religious  iMdies  including  con- 
trol over  seminaries,  religious  publications 
and  materials,  construction  and  restoration 
of  church  buildings,  finances,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  religious  leaders; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  CSechoslova- 
kia,  in  particular,  has  refused  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Vatican  on  filing  the 
vacant  bishoprics  of  the  Roman  C^atholic 
Church  in  Csechoslovakia: 

Whereas  religious  believers  are  subject  to 
official  disorimlnatlon  in  employment,  hous- 
ing and  education  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
states; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Oechoslo- 
vakia.  Romania,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bul- 


garia persecute,  impriscm  and  confine  reli- 
giouB  believers,  smne  times  to  psychiatric 
hMoitals  for  exercising  religious  freedom; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  has 
exerted  pressure  on  the  (Catholic  Church  to 
endorse  governmental  policies  particularly 
with  respect  to  Solidarity  and  its  members; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia lias  inemsed  persecution  of  clergy  and 
religious  lielievers,  especially  those  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  since  the  birth  of  SoUdarity 
in  Poland; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  severely 
curtailed  the  right  of  Jews  to  study  and 
practice  their  religion  and  to  adhere  to  their 
cultural  traditions; 

Whereas  religious  activity  in  the  occupied 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia has  been  harshly  repressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union 
deny  the  fundamental  right  to  emigrate  to 
thoae  individuals  desiring  to  escape  religious 
persecuUon;  Now  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
opposes  and  condemns  infringement  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  persecution  of  religious  be- 
lievers, and  discrimination  on  religious 
grounds  by  the  Governments  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states. 

Sic.  3.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  raise  publicly  and  pri- 
vately the  failure  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states 
the  fulfill  commitments  on  religious  free- 
dom undertaken  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  to  reelect  international  law  on  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  especially 
in  the  area  of  religion,  at  every  appropriate 
international  forum  including  the  Madrid 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
(Cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  the  offending  governments. 

Sac.  3.  The  President  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ambassador 
from  each  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
condemning  infrigement  of  religious 
freedom,  persecution  of  religious  be- 
lievers, and  discrimination  on  religious 
grounds  by  the  governments  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  states. 

As  a  memlier  and  former  cochairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe— the  Helsinki 
Commission.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  to 
fulfill  commitments  on  religious  free- 
dom undertaken  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  to  respect  international  law 
on  human  rights,  especially  in  the 
area  of  religion.  As  signatories  of  the 
Final  Act,  they  have  pledged  to  "rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  profess  and  practice, 
alone  or  in  commimity  with  others,  re- 
ligion or  belief  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science." Despite  this  solemn  pledge, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  states  severely  re- 
strict religious  activities  and  practices 
by  law  and  impede  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious freedom  ttirough  control  over 
the  affairs  of  religious  bodies  includ- 
ing seminaries,  religious  publications 
and  materials,  construction  and  resto- 
ration of  church  buildings,  finances. 


and  the  selection  of  religious  leaders. 
Moreover,  those  individuals  who  at- 
tempt to  exercise  religious  freedom 
are  subject  to  state-sponsored  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  housing,  and 
education  and  in  some  states,  for  ex- 
ample Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  are  heinously  persecuted 
and  often  imprisoned. 

In  recent  years,  the  situation  of 
clergy  and  religious  believers  has 
grown  worse,  particularly  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  in  Czechoslova- 
kia shortly  after  the  Communist  coup 
of  1948.  I  saw  first  hand  what  an  im- 
portant role  religion  played  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Today.  i4>proximately  75  percent  of 
the  people  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  well  estab- 
lished in  Slovakia,  the  eastern  region 
of  (Czechoslovakia.  Catholicism  is  the 
root  of  nationalism  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Slovaks,  like  the  Poles,  active- 
ly pursue  a  religious  life.  Many  of  the 
remaining  25  percent,  the  ethnic 
Czechs  in  particular,  embrace  Protes- 
tantism. Religious  believers  who  are 
not  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
follow  a  variety  of  faiths  including 
Greek  Catholicism.  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy, and  Judaism.  Although  there 
are  some  18  religious  sects  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Mormon  Church  and  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  been  out- 
lawed because  they  refuse  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  state. 

The  regime,  which  came  to  power  in 
the  wake  of  the  heinous  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  has  waged  a 
continual  campaign  to  minimize  the 
role  of  religion  in  Chzechoslovakia.  Al- 
though the  campaign  has  been  direct- 
ed at  all  sects,  the  Catholic  C%urch 
hss  been  the  regime's  primary  target. 

C^atholic  priests  and  lay  believers 
have  l)een  subjected  to  house  searches, 
harassment,  detention,  arrests,  and 
imprisonment.  With  the  birth  of  Soli- 
darity in  Poland,  the  campaign  against 
Catholics  intensified.  For  example,  in 
April  1982  Father  Joseph  Barta  re- 
ceived an  18-month  sentence  allegedly 
for  "obstructing  state  supervision  of 
the  churches."  The  charge  stemmed 
from  a  search  of  his  home  in  Novem- 
ber 1980  during  which  70  religious 
items  were  confiscated  by  the  police. 
Father  Barta  died  before  being  trans- 
ferred from  his  place  of  detention  to 
prison.  In  February  1982.  Father  Ga- 
briel Povala  of  Slovakia  was  impris- 
oned for  8  months  on  the  charge  that 
he  tried  to  influence  young  people  to 
lead  more  religious  lives.  In  August 
1982.  the  government  interrogated 
some  150  young  Catholics  in  Bratis- 
lava for  a  period  of  8  to  11  hours  each 
and  detained  some  of  them  without 
charge.  In  March  of  this  year,  the  gov- 
ernment cracked  down  on  members  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  through  house 
searches,  interrogations,  and  arrests. 
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In  icaponae  to  this  outnceous  treat- 
ment. M  Catholie  miesta.  nuns  snd 
laymen  In  Slovakia  sent  a  letter  of 
protest  to  President  OusUv  Husak  on 
Aprfl  IB.  1M3. 

In  addttiao  to  persecuting  Catholic 
prieaU  and  beUevers.  the  Ctoehoalovali 
Oovemnent  for  the  past  10  years  has 
refused  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Vatican  on  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood. Reportedly,  there  are  now  1.000 
Pathftl*^  parishes  without  priests  in 
Ctochoslovakia.  Under  these  circum- 
f^«*<—  many  priests  are  forced  to 
pnetloe  without  Uoenses.  The  Oovem- 
ment  has  waged  an  ongoing  prtHTMUi- 
da  itfnr**f**  against  the  "secret 
church"— that  is.  Catholic  priests  and 
hishops  who  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  state  but  are  sanctioned  and 
"biesBed"  by  the  Vatican  and  conduct 
BKvlces  in  private. 

The  intensity  and  breadth  of  the 
^««r»ifii  against  CathoUcs  suggests 
that  the  Government  of  Ckechoslova- 
kia  genuinely  fears  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  the  potential  to  develop 
the  kind  of  pcditlcal  influence  in 
Ctechoslovakia  that  it  now  has  in 
Poland.  Just  as  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  force  the  Polish 
Catholic  Church  to  support  govem- 
moital  policies,  ao  the  Government  of 
Ctecho^yvakia  has  tried  to  undermine 
the  appeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ciechoslovakla  by  forcing  CathoUc 
prlats  to  Join  a  pro-Government  orga- 
nisation known  as  "Pacem  in  Terris." 
Althoutfi  this  strategy  has  not  been 
successful,  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment continues  its  antlreliglous  cam- 
paign against  not  only  Catholics  but 
^i»r>  other  religious  believers,  no  doubt 
in  an  attempt  to  blot  religion  out  of 
Gnchoatovak  lif e. 

Since  IMO  the  Soviet  Union  lias 
stepped  up  its  campaign  against  rell- 
i^ous  believers,  particularly  Catholics 
in  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Jews.  With  re- 
spect to  Catholics,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, like  its  counterpart  in  Prague, 
appears  to  be  worried  about  religious 
infectimi  from  Poland.  The  opportuni- 
ty for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  pro- 
fess and  practkie  their  religion  freely 
is  eztremelb'  limited.  There  are  only  60 
synagogues  for  some  2V^  million  Jews 
who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  less 
than  five  rabbis  to  serve  them.  There 
are  no  Jewish  periodicals  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible  has  not  been  published 
in  the  Soviet  Unl<»  for  80  years.  More- 
over. Jewish  activists  who  have  at- 
tempted to  organize  unofficial  Jewish 
religious  study  groups  have  been  sub- 
jected to  threats  of  arrests,  harass- 
mmt.  house  searches,  surveillance  and 
other  forms  of  Intimidation.  The 
Soviet  Government  also  engages  in  an 
intense  anti-Semitic  propaganda  cam- 
paign which  is  both  anti-Jewish  and 
anti-Judaic  in  character. 

Mr.  Presklent.  freedom  of  religion  is 
a  funtamental  freedom  which  must  be 
guaranteed  to  every  individual.  Our 


own  country  was  bom  out  of  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  and  I 
believe,  as  Americans,  that  we  have  a 
sacred  duty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
achieve  this  important  freedom  for 
the  pe<9le  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  States. 
The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  not  only  expresses  our  outrage 
at  the  failure  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
States  to  fiilf ill  their  conunltments  in 
this  area  but  also  calls  upon  all 
branches  of  the  UJ3.  Government  to 
raise  this  Issue  publicly  and  privately 
at  every  appropriate  forum. 


Uon  designating  the  week  of  June  19, 
1083  as  Multi-Housing  Laundry 
Week.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


PERMANENT  INCREASE  IN 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    154— DES- 
IGNATING BfULTIHOUSING 
LAUNDRY  INDUSTRY  WEEK 
Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarr- 
S.  Rn.  154 
Whereas  an  important  aervice  is  provided 
by  «™*ii  liuuliimiiirn  of  the  multi-housing 
laundry  industry  to  a  signlf  leant  segment  of 
the  population: 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  hardw<»k  and 
entrepreneurial  spirit  of  such  businessmen 
serves  as  a  fine  example  for  American 
youth;  and 

Whereas  the  multi-housing  laundry  indus- 
try exemplifies  the  innovations  that  small 
business  can  provide  and  highlights  the  role 
that  small  businesses  play  in  the  American 
economy:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ReuAved,  That  the  Senate  designates  the 
weeli  of  June  19.  1983.  through  June  25, 
1983.  as  "MulU-Housing  Laundry  Industry 
Week". 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
contributions  of  the  multlhousing 
laundry  industry.  Specifically,  the  In- 
dustry provides  the  Nation  with  pro- 
fessionally deidgned  and  operated  coin- 
laundry  facilities  in  all  types  of  multi- 
family  housing,  includbig  military 
housing. 

The  industry  was  created  after 
World  War  II  by  a  group  of  local  en- 
trepreneurs who  were,  and  stiU  are, 
the  quintessential  small  businessmen. 
The  catalyst  for  the  development  of 
the  coin-operated  laundry  industry 
was  the  invention  of  the  first  fully 
automated  washing  machine  in  the 
1940's.  At  that  point,  groups  of  enter- 
prising Americans  began  to  install 
coin-operated  washers  in  the  base- 
ments of  apartment  buildings.  Many 
of  these  first  businesses  were  "mom 
and  pop"  operations  to  which  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  enterprises 
today  trace  their  origins.  Also,  as  few 
families  could  afford  their  own  wash- 
ing machines  in  the  1940's,  the  coin- 
operated  machine  was  their  very  first 
contact  with  an  automatic  washer. 
Today,  these  businesses  provide  a 
source  of  Jobs  for  many  Americans  and 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  biisinesses 
to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  these  small  business- 
men are  deserving  of  our  recognition.  I 
therefore  offer  the  following  resolu- 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1297 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2990)  to 
Increase  the  permanent  public  debt 
limit,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  foUowinr- 


8BC. 


BUMINAHON  op  the  PCaCENTACS 
METHOD  OF  DCTERMININC  ADDI- 
TIONS TO  BAD  DEBT  KCSBKVI8  FOB 
BANK  LOSSES. 

(a)  In  OnmAL.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
585  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  addition  to  reserves  for  bad 
debts)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1988"  in  paragraphs 
(IXA)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1. 1984.".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1987"  in  paragaph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1983.". 

(b)  Erracnvi  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
yean  beginning  after  December  31, 1983. 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICES 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1298 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Vti. 
Btrd.  Mr.  Rahdolph.  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAOA)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  578)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  adult  day 
health  care  services  for  veterans,  to 
authorize  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  admLoister  a  community  resi- 
dential care  program,  to  establish  a 
presumption  of  service-connection  for 
former  prisoners  of  war  suffering  from 
dysthymic  disorder  and  to  revise  and 
clarify  eligibility  for  reimbursement  of 
expenses  of  travel  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care;  as  follows: 

On  page     ,  following  line     ,  insert  the 
following  new  title: 
TITLE      VIII— EXPEDITINO      CERTAIN 

MEDICAL  PACILITY  CONSTRUCTION 

PROJECTS 

Sac.  801.  (aMI)  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
notwithstanding  section  S004(aMl)  of  tlUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  there  is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istraUon  for  fiscal  year  1984  850,000.000  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  in  fiscal  year 
1984  working  drawings  for  the  construction 
or  alteration  of  any  medical  facility  in  order 
that  such  construction  or  alteration  can. 
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subject  to  sppropriattona  therefor,  be  un- 
dertaken In  fiscal  year  IMS. 

(3)  SuhJedt  to  sutaaaetton  (b).  not  to  exceed 
835.000.000  In  funds  that  were  appropriated 
to  the  Veterans'  AAnlniatmtkm  ooostnie- 
tkm.  major  projecta.  aooount  and  that  the 
Admlnlstra^  of  Veterans'  Afteta  baa  de- 
tenalned  ate  no  laager  needed  for  the 
projects  for  which  such  funds  were  appro- 
priated majf  be  expended  In  flaeal  year  19*4 
for  the  puifoaea  deaeribed  In  paragraph  (1). 

(bXl)  TM  amount  obiigatad  for  wnUng 
drawings  under  aubaectfcin  (a)  for  any  one 
medical  fadUty  shall  not  exeead  $S.OOOANW. 

(3)  No  walking  drawlnga  for  the  oaoatnie- 
tlon  or  alteiatian  of  any  one  medieal  tedllty 
shaU  be  undertaken  under  subaectlan  (a) 
unto  notice  thereof  and  of  the  esMinated 
range  of  the  total  cost  of  such  oonstruetlan 
or  alteration  and  of  the  cost  of  the  working 
drawings  is  provided  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  on  Appnpriatlana  of 
the    House   of    Representattvea   and   the 

ftflHtf 

(c)  For  the  purpoae  of  this  aectlon.  the 
term  "raedlaal  fadllty"  afaaU  have  the  mean- 
ing spedflel  In  secttan  5001(1)  of  such  title. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  sulsnltting  amendment  No. 
1303  to  &  578,  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Health-Care  and  Programs  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affkirs  on 
May  23.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  avoid  certain  extensive 
delays  in  the  onnpleUtm  of  cntain 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cility major  constructiim  projects  by 
permitting  the  agency  to  undertake 
woridng  drawings  for  them  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Joining  with  me  as  original 
coqx>nsor8  of  this  amendment  are 
Senators  Btbd,  RamoLrB.  Matsowaca. 
and  DiCoircDn. 

BAOtoaouaD 

SecUon  6004(aKl)  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  annopria- 
tions  may  not  be  made  for  a  VA  medi- 
cal facility  construction  or  alternation 
project  intolving  total  expenditures  of 
$2  million  or  more— a  so-called  major 
project— unless  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  and 
Senate  hkve  adopted  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  project  As  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5001  of  tiUe  38,  the  terms  "con- 
struct" and  "alter"  include  all  phases 
of  a  project  completed  after  what  is 
known  as  advanced  planning,  wlUch 
includes  the  development  of  project 
reqtiirements  and  preliminary  plans 
for  the  medical  facility.  The  terms 
"construct"  and  "alter"  qieclficaUy  in- 
clude the  preparatltm  of  working 
drawings  lor  the  project 

The  practical  effect  of  this  provision 
is  that  the  VA  routinely  encounters  a 
delay  of  ntore  than  a  year  between  the 
time  that  preliminary  plans  have  been 
completed  for  a  project  and  the  time 
that  the  development  of  working 
drawings  may  be  initiated.  This  results 
because  in  order  for  a  project  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval, the  preliminary  plans— accom- 
plished through  the  VA's  advance 
planning  fund— must  be  completed 
and  sulHoltted  to  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall  of  the  year  prior 
to  when  the  budget  request  is  made 
Ux  the  project.  For  example,  a  project 
Ux  which  preliminary  plans  were  ctnn- 
pleted  in  Felniiary  of  this  year  wUl  be 
submitted  to  OMB  this  fall,  and  kp- 
proprisPtlons  for  it  will  be  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  which  begins  October  1,  1984. 
TUs  means  that  for  the  period  Febru- 
ary 1983  throui^  at  the  earliest,  Oc- 
tober 1984  no  further  work  can  be 
done  on  this  project.  Consequently, 
the  cost  of  the  project  is  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  escalation  of 
construction  costs;  a  signlf  teant  risk  of 
changes  in  DM&S  requirements  is  cre- 
ated—a risk  that  has  the  potential  for 
further  delay  and  increased  costs;  val- 
uable expertise  is  often  wasted  as  the 
result  of  losing  individuals  who  have 
become  familiar  with  the  project  both 
in-house  and  in  the  architecture  and 
engineering  firm  that  drew  the  plans; 
and  the  services  to  be  made  available 
to  veterans  are  substantially  delayed. 

QAO  RXCOMIfKHSATIOll 

On  December  30,  1981,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  issued  a  report  enti- 
tled "Opportunity  To  Reduce  the  Cost 
of  Buildhig  VA  Medical  Centers"— 
HRD-82-28.  On  the  first  page  of  that 
report,  the  OAO  noted: 

The  time  it  takes  to  complete  medical  fa- 
cility omstructlon  projects  could  be  reduced 
by  up  to  15  months  by  *  *  *  aUow[ing]  VA 
to  contract  for  final  designs  while  the  Cten- 
greaa  reviews  the  projects.  This  could  reduce 
overall  project  costs  by  minimizing  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation. . . . 

Further  explaining  findings  in  this 
area  resulting  from  the  review  of  the 
VA's  medical  facility  construction  pro- 
gram, the  OAO  stated: 

If  final  design  work  can  be  performed 
during  the  congressional  approval  process 
instead  of  after  it,  VA  should  be  able  to 
bei^  construction  earlier  and  pay  a  lower 
price  by  avoiding  some  effects  of  inflation. 

The  amount  of  time  VA  can  actually  save 
wQl  vary  by  project  and  will  depend  on  the 
project's  complexity.  The  more  complex  a 
project  is.  the  longer  it  will  take  to  prepare 
the  woridng  drawings  and  specifications 
necessary  to  bid  the  construction  work.  On 
the  10  projects  we  reviewed,  final  design 
ranged  from  9.5  to  32.5  months.  .  .  .  The 
congressional  review  process  usually  takes 
15  months— from  the  time  a  project  is  in- 
cluded in  VA's  internal  budget  process  in 
June  or  July,  through  VA's  submission  of  its 
budget  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  In  September  and  to  the  (ingress  in 
January,  untU  the  funds  become  available 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  Octo- 
ber. By  performing  the  final  design  work 
during  this  process,  VA  can  reduce  project 
time  up  to  15  months. .  .  . 

Extending  the  Advanced  Planning  Fund 
should  not  affect  the  benefits  sought  by 
Public  Law  96-22  of  congressional  review  of 
projects  at  a  time  when  VA's  cost  estimates 
should  be  reasonably  firm.  VA  would  submit 
projects  if  the  Fund  were  extended  at  the 
same  time  it  does  now— after  preliminary 
design  woric  has  been  completed. 

Such  an  action  would  require  larger  ap- 
propriations   to    the    Advanced    Planning 


Fund  than  are  currently  made,  in  amounts 
depending  on  the  number  of  projects  VA  in- 
tends to  construct.  These  additional  Funds 
appropriations  would,  however,  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  Craigress  to  include  funds 
for  final  design  in  apprcK>riations  for  the 
construction  of  approved  projects. 

The  GAO  concluded  that  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  allowing  the  VA 
to  use  the  advance  planning  fund  for 
final  design  worii.  noting  the  bmefits 
of  "potentially  lower  costs  and  earlier 
completion"  of  projects.  It  stressed, 
however,  that  "the  degree  of  confi- 
dence" the  Congress  has  in  the  VA's 
construction  process  "directly  affects 
the  d^ree  of  risk  inherent  in  prepar- 
ing final  designs  before  final  congres- 
sional vproval  is  obtained." 

IMSCBIFTIOH  or  AMKHDMXRT  HO.  1303 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
are  submitting  Uxlay  Is  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  GAO  in  1981.  but  reflects  an 
i^jproach  that  is  more  cautious  than  a 
permanent  extension  of  the  advance 
planning  fund.  The  effect  of  our 
amendment  would  be  to  permit  the 
undertaking  of  working  drawings  con- 
current with  the  ccngressional  review 
and  i^jproval  process.  Our  amendment 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  to 
permit  the  VA  to  undertake  working 
drawings  on  certain  construction  and 
alteration  projects  in  order  that  such 
projects  could  be  expedited  and  so 
that  construction  on  the  project,  if  it 
is  i4>proved  by  the  Congress,  could 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  advance  of  specific  i^ipropriations 
to  the  VA  for  this  purpose,  the  VA 
would  also  be  permitted  to  use  up  to 
$25  million  for  such  working  drawings 
out  of  its  so-called  major  working  re- 
serve. This  reserve  consists  of  funds 
not  expended  on  some  projects  be- 
cause of  lower  than  anticipated  bids 
on  them  and  is  generally  used  to  cover 
higher  than  anticipated  costs  on 
others.  However,  from  time  to  time,  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  funds  accumu- 
lates in  the  working  reserve  and  the 
VA  uses  the  reserve  to  augment  other 
projects.  For  fiscal  year  1983.  the  VA 
projected  in  its  budget  documents  an 
unobligated  end-of-year  balance  in  the 
reserve  of  $94  million.  However,  the 
VA  anticipates  requesting  the  repro- 
graming  of  $79  million  of  that  amount 
for  other  projects  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
leaving  an  anticipated  balance  of  $15 
million.  Additional  anticipated  re- 
ceipts to  the  reserve  in  fiscal  year  1984 
will  increase  it  well  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Our  amendment  would  limit  risks  in 
two  vrays.  First,  the  total  amount  that 
could  be  expended  on  any  one  set  of 
working  drawings  would  be  limited  to 
$5  million.  This  limitation  would  have 
the  effect  of  restricting  the  size  of  the 
entire  project  since  the  VA  estimates 
that  working  drawings  cost  between  6 
to  10  percent  of  the  entire  cost.  Thus, 
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mAjor  replacemeni  and  modemlmtUm 
proJeeto-tlKMe  moat  likely  to  be  sub- 
ject to  oontroverajr— would  not  be  ellfi- 
ble  for  UM  of  this  new  authority.  As  a 
practical  matter,  because  of  the  $5 
mUlioo  restrictltm  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  obligated  on  working  drawings 
for  any  one  project,  the  largest  project 
that  might  benefit  from  the  ooact- 
ment  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
elinieal  addition  estimated  to  cost  in 
the  range  of  $40  million. 

Seeond.  in  lieu  of  congressional 
preapproval  of  these  projects,  the  VA 
vould  be  required  to  provide  advance 
notice  of  proceeding  to  working  draw- 
ings on  a  project  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Committees  oa  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  on  Approiviations.  That 
notice  would  be  required  to  include 
the  cost  of  the  working  drawings  and 
an  estimated  range  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  our  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  a  1-year  "ex- 
periment" of  the  effect  that  permit- 
ting worldng  drawings  to  be  done  prior 
to  congresslaial  authorisation  of 
projects  might  have.  This  experiment 
would  help  Congress  determine 
whether  it  wishes  to  provide  a  more 
permanent  authority  along  these  lines 
consistent  with  the  OAO's  recommen- 
dation. It  would  be  my  intention  to 
study  carefully  these  projects  selected 
for  woridng  drawings  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  their  progression  through 
the  process. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment would  result  in  no  additional 
costs.  The  dollars  expended  on  work- 
ing drawings  in  fiscal  year  1984  would 
almost  certainly  have  otherwise  been 
expended  in  fiscal  year  1985.  In  addi- 
tion,    over     the     longer     run— since 
projects  that  are  expedited  wiU  not 
suffer  the  usual   12-month  or  more 
delay— actual  savings  could  be  expect- 
ed to  result  from  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 
miasiiAL  mPikCT  or  Kxnoimw  psojscts 
Mr.  President,  based  on  a  staff  anal- 
ysis of  the  VA's  current  construction 
activities,  we  have  identified  between 
50  and  60  projects  which  could  poten- 
tially be  candidates  for  consideration 
in  order  to  permit  working  drawings  to 
be   undertaken   prior   to  October   1. 
1964.  and  which  could  therefore  be  ex- 
pedited. At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
«»«f»*«  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rkokd  a 
listing  of  the  medical  facilities  that 
have  projects  estimated  to  cost  $60 
million   or   less   now   scheduled    for 
future  ccmstruction  where  preliminary 
plans  are  anticipated  to  be  completed 
prior  to  September  30.  1984. 1  want  at 
this  time,  however,  to  stress  that  not 
each  of  these  facilities  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment, nor  am  I  suggesting  that  any 
particular  project  would  be  funded  for 
woiktaig   drawtaigs.   We   are   working 
with   currmt   schedules,    which   can 


change.  Not  each  potentially  eligible 
project  may  end  up  being  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  worUng  drawings,  nor  would 
there  be  sufficient  funds  to  undertake 
all  of  them.  However,  the  list  does 
demonstrate  the  maipaitude  of  the 
issue  and  the  impact  it  could  have  if 
enacted. 

COMCLUSIOR 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  near  future  when 
the  Senate  considers  8.  578  as  report- 
ed. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  initiative. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  listing,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  of  the  facilities  with 
proJecU  that  could  potentially  be  ex- 
pedited be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

VRBum'  ABiainvnuTioH  Mksical  Facuj- 
•n»  With  Majok  Consrsucnoif  Projscts 
EtmiATD  To  Con  $M  Mnxioii  o«  Los 
roK  WmcH  PuLmmAaT  Flaws  Am 
SCHBDULD  To  Bb  Complbtsd  bt  Sbptbm- 
BBB30.  19M 

Albany.  New  York. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Alexsndrla.  LoulsUna. 
Anuuillo.  TexBS. 
American  Lake,  Washlnston. 
AshevUle,  North  Carolina. 
Atlanta.  Oeorgim. 
Big  Spring,  Texas. 
Boiae,  Idaho. 
Boston,  MaaBschuaetts. 
BrockUm.  Ifaanchuaetts. 
Buffalo.  New  York. 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
ChllUcothe.  Ohio. 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 
Coatesville,  Fennsylvania. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Danville.  Illinois. 
Durttam,  North  Carolina. 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Fayetteville.  North  Carolina. 
Fresno,  California. 
Grand  Island.  Nebraska. 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 
Hampton.  Virginia. 
Bines.  IllinoU. 
Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota. 
Indianapolis.  Indiana. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Knoxville,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Lexington.  Kentucky. 
Long  Beach,  California. 
Los  Angeles.  California. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Lyons.  New  Jersey. 
Madison.  Wisconsin. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
Marion,  Illinois. 
Martlnes.  Calif  omia. 
Martinstmrg.  West  Virginia. 
Mountain  Home.  Tennessee. 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 
North  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Northport,  New  York. 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Palo  Alto,  California. 
Perry  Point,  Maryland. 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 
Preaeott.  Ariaona. 
San  Diego.  California. 


San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 
Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
Saint  Louis.  Misaouri. 
Tampa.  Florida. 
Topdu,  Kansas. 
Tucson.  Ariaona. 
West  Roxbury,  Maaaachusetta. 
Wilmington.  Delaware. 
Wood.  Wisconsin. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


BOScHwrrz  (And  others) 

AMENDMENT  1399 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MATTnroLT.  and  Mr.  Sassbk)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  869)  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  12,  strike  out  the  close 
quotation  marlu  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  19,  l>etween  lines  12  and  IS. 
insert  the  f  ollowinr 

"(iv)  To  assure  that  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (i)  and  (ii)  are  carried  out.  the 
Bank  shall  make  available,  from  the  aggre- 
gate loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  author- 
ity available  to  it,  an  amount  to  finance  ex- 
ports by  small  business  concerns  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1984,  11  per  centum 
of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year  I9S5, 12  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiacal  year 
1986.  13  per  centum  of  such  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  14  per  centum  of  such  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  15  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1989  and  thereafter.  The  Bank  shaU  utilize 
the  amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  offer  financing  for  small 
business  exports  on  terms  which  are  fully 
competitive  with  regard  to  interest  rates 
and  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  financing 
which  may  be  provided,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured. Financing  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  whether 
financing  for  the  particular  transaction  was 
disapproved  by  any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(V)  The  Bank  shall  utilise  a  part  of  the 
amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(iv)  to  provide  lines  of  credit  or  guarantees 
to  consortia  of  small  or  medium  size  tianks. 
export  trading  companies.  State  finance 
companies,  export  financing  cooperatives,  or 
other  export  financing  inatitutiona  in  order 
to  finance  small  bualness  exporU.  Financing 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made 
available  only  where  the  participating  insti- 
tutions agree  to  share  processing,  servicing, 
and  credit  evaluation  functions  in  ooimec- 
tion  with  such  financing.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  under  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Bank  shall  provide  appropriate 
technical  assistance  to  participating  ctmcor- 
tia  and  shall  require  such  consortia  periodi- 
cally to  furnish  information  to  the  Bank  re- 
garding the  numlier  and  amount  of  loans 
made  and  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  bor- 
rowers. 

"(vi)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policy 
stated  in  subparagraph  (i)  is  carried  out,  the 
Bank  shall  promote  small  busineas  exports 
and  its  small  business  export  financing  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  of  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
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Uon.  and  the  private  sector,  partleulariy 
small  busineas  organisatioaB.  State  ageodeB. 
chambers  U  oorameroe.  Iianlrtng  organisa- 
tioDS,  exaort  managegaent  companies, 
export  tra4taig  companifs.  and  private  in- 
dustry.". 

On  page'  19.  between  lincB  16  and  17. 
insert  the  fbUowing: 

(e)  Seetkjn  9  of  aueh  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tite  end  thereof  the  f oUowing: 

"(c)  The  Bank  ahall  indode  In  its  annual 
report  to  tte  OongreBS  a  report  on  the  utili- 
aation  of  tke  sums  art  aside  for  amall  busi- 
aem  exports  pursuant  to  seetkn  KbXlKB). 
Sudi  report  ahaU  MpttUf  tbe  total  number 
and  d^ai'  volume  of  toans  made,  the 
number  and  dollar  volume  of  loans  nuule 
througli  the  oooaoctia  peogram  under  sub- 
paragraph (V)  of  aueh  seettaii.  the  amoont 
of  guarantfea  and  Insuranee  provided  for 
amaD  busttesa  exports,  sod  lecommenda- 
tiaoB  for  bereaaing  the  paiticipsMop  of 
banks  and  other  iastitatlans  in  the  pro- 
grams authorised  under  ssetlon  KbXlKB). 
For  the  pUrpoae  of  this  subsection,  the 
Bank's  report  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small 


Mr.  BOSCHWnz.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ati  filing  an  amendment  that 
wOl  give  tmall  biisinw  aooess  to  the 
export  ffcianring  progTams  of  the 
Export-IniptHt  Bank.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senators  MamaoLT.  Sassnu 
D'Amato  and  Pbbsub  have  shown 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  that  we 
are  all  working  together  for  snuUl 
business.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  in  urging  our  cdUeagties  to  study 
this  amendment  and  Join  us  in  this 
effort. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tions small  busineaB  makes  to  the 
econiHny  In  terms  of  Jobs  and  innova- 
tive techhology.  Small  bustaiess  can 
also  be  the  leading  contributor  in  U.S. 
exports  il  competitive  export  financ- 
ing is  avaiable. 

Indeed,  the  Commoroe  Dqwrtment 
estimates  that  at  least  M,000  business- 
es in  Qur  countair  could  export,  but  do 
not.  In  fact,  only  1  percent  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  account  for  over  80 
percent  of  our  exports.  As  we  face 
record  tride  deficits.  It  is  imperative 
that  smgll  business  become  more 
active  exiiorters.  Because  Exim  is  the 
primary  Federal  export  financing 
agency,  anall  business  must  be  al- 
lowed adequate,  effective  participation 
in  its  programs. 

Exim  hiks  been  termed  a  "big  busi- 
ness" bank  by  many— and  with  good 
reason.  On  April  7.  1981.  I  chaired  a 
Small  Butineas  Committee  hearing  on 
export  flhancing  for  small  business. 
Ebdm's  Chairman  testified  that  rally  3 
percent  of  the  commitments  under 
Exim's  programs  go  to  amaU  business. 
Furtherntore.  Exim  does  business  with 
oi^  about  300  banks— out  of  a  total  of 
about  ISjOOO  banks  in  the  country. 
These  f a^s  alone  point  to  the  need  for 
making  Bidm's  programs  more  accessi- 
ble to  snuill  business. 

When  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee marked  up  the  Emi^t-Import 
Bank  bill-S.  869— it  recognised  the 
importance  of  small  business  exporters 


by  accepting  two  small  business 
amendments.  One  requires  that  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
designated  to  insure  that  the  needs  of 
small  business  are  addressed.  The 
other  requires  Exim  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  "gives  fair  consideration 
to  m«iriwy  loans  and  providing  guaran- 
tees for  the  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
loes  by  small  business."  The  committee 
also  extended  Eidm's  charter  until 
September  30, 1989. 
'  These  amendments  improve  the 
gtanding  of  small  business  with  Exim. 
But,  they  do  not  provide  the  access  to 
expMt  financing  that  is  needed  now— 
ftpi>Haiiy  if  Exim's  charter  is  ex- 
tended for  6  years.  My  amendment 
will  require  Ebdm  to  actively  finance 
small  business  exports. 

First,  Exim  must  establish  a  small 
busineas  setaslde  for  fiscal  year  1983 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  direct  loan. 
guaranteed  loan  and  insurance  levels 
provided  in  appropriations  acts.  The 
set-aside  will  increase  1  percent  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  6  years 
until  it  equals  15  percent. 

Seccmd.  the  amendment  directs 
Exim  to  establsh  a  program  that  pro- 
vides lines  of  credit  or  guarantees  to 
cmaortia  of  local  banks,  export  trad- 
ing oonuMuiies.  State  financing  compa- 
nies and/or  export  financing  coopera- 
tives. The  consortia  would  use  the 
lines  of  credit  or  guarantees  to  finance 
small  business  exports,  which  would 
count  against  the  set-aside. 

Third,  Exim  would  be  required  to 
promote  small  business  exports  and  its 
export  financing  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  private  sector. 

Fourth.  Exim  must  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
set-aside,  the  small  business  financing 
programs  and  Exim's  efforts  in  pro- 
moting small  business  exports. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide small  business  with  the  access  to 
export  financing  that  is  needed  during 
the  next  6  years  and  beyond.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  amend- 
maat  and  support  it  when  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill  is  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  Senator  Boschvotz  in  introducing 
an  amendment  that  is  designed  to 
direct  more  of  the  n.S.  Export-Import 
Bank's  resources  to  the  needs  of  small 
business  exporters.  I  commend  Sena- 
tors Sasssb,  Dixon,  and  D'Amato  in 
their  efforts  to  Join  together  for  the 
good  of  small  business. 

In  the  past  2  years  small  business  ex- 
porters have  been  losing  dramatic 
shares  of  their  traditional  markets. 
One  major  reason  accounting  for  this 
decrease  has  been  their  inability  to 
obtain  ccHnpetitive  export  financing. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy,  chaired 


by  Senator  Hxniz.  Mr.  William 
Draper.  Chairman  of  the  Eximhank. 
reported  that  loans  amoimting  to  less 
than  $500,000  account  for  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  Eximhank  loan  commit- 
ments. In  addition.  Mr.  Draper  report- 
ed that  the  Eximhank  has  extended 
current  insurance  policies  to  only  139 
small  businesses.  While  Mx.  Draper 
conceded  that  improvement  in  the 
Bank's  programs  for  small  business  is 
needed,  the  situation  continues. 

Therefore,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
offering  an  amendment  which  in- 
cludes the  provisions  Senator  Bosch- 
wrrz  so  ably  described.  Only  by  man- 
dating Eximhank  to  address  small 
business  needs  will  small  business  ex- 
ports, aided  by  Exim  financing,  in- 
crease. And  this  increase  means  more 
Jobs. 

UJS.  small  business  exporters  want 
to  export,  they  want  to  compete,  and 
are  able  to  compete  on  the  basis  of 
those  things  at  which  they  excel— 
quality,  service,  and  price.  However, 
they  cannot  compete  against  the  sub- 
sidized export  financing  offered  to 
their  foreign  competitors  by  foreign 
governments. 

But  more  importantly,  small  busi- 
ness exporters  need  to  be  made  aware 
of  EximtwnK  resources  available  to 
them.  We  simply  must  make  it  easier 
for  small  business  to  export. 

This  amendment  addresses  all  these 
needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
Eximhank  work  for  small  business  ex- 
porters by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment, 
which  will  have  a  great  impact  on 
small  business  exporting.  In  the  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  out  on 
the  triumphs  of  small  business  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
unable  to  sound  this  theme  when  I 
speak  of  small  business  exports.  The 
sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  small 
businesses  account  for  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  annual  exports  of  the 
United  States. 

This  figure  shrinks  even  further  in 
significance  when  we  realize  that  the 
United  States  has  witnessed  little 
growth  in  exports  during  the  liast 
decade.  Ihdeed,  since  1976,  we  have 
seen  continued  deficits  in  our  trade 
balance. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
two  Senate  committees  which  have 
looked  at  the  problem  of  our  Nation's 
export  position  and.  in  particular,  the 
problems  associated  with  small  busi- 
ness exporting.  It  is  clear  from  testi- 
mony before  both  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee that  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  play  a  role  in  promoting 
small  business  exports. 

We  recognized  this  fact  recently  in 
the  Banking  Committee  when  we 
adopted  two  small  business  amend- 
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menu  to  the  Exptnt-Import  Bank  MIL 
One  amendmoit  ■tlpulates  that  a  rep- 
leaentative  on  the  Bank's  board  of  dl- 
rectcn  insure  that  small  business  con- 
cerns are  a«klresstd.  The  second 
amendment  directs  Exlm  to  develop  a 
pragrmm  that  provides  "fair  ccMuider- 
ation  to  — M«f  loans  and  provldlnc 
guarantees  for  the  export  of  goods  and 
aervioes  by  small  business." 

In  the  Bt«^'1  Business  Committee  we 
have  hdd  a  series  of  hearings  looking 
into  the  obstacles  to  exporting  facing 
Hii*"  business.  My  coUeague.  Senator 
BoacHwm.  recently  chaired  hearings 
which  focused  in  on  the  role  of  the 
fffimhank  and  small  business  exports. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Exim  testified  at 
%tt^  time  that  only  3  percent  of  the 
commitments  made  under  the  various 
itrim  iwograms  go  to  smaU  business. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  hearings, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ease  scmie  of 
the  regulatory  burdens  facing  smaU 
busineas  exporters  and  more  informa- 
tion (m  the  oMMUtunlty  of  exporting 
has  been  provided  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  While  these  are  laud- 
able first  steps.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  go  further. 

Our  amendment  addresses  a  critical 
area  that  has  thus  far  been  neglected 
in  this  area;  this  is  smaU  business 
access  to  export  financing.  Specifical- 
ly, our  amendmoit  establishes  a  small 
business  set-aside  of  10  percent  of 
Exim's  direct  loan,  guaranteed  loan, 
and  insurance  levels,  as  provided  in 
the  apivoiviation  acts.  The  amend- 
ment establishes  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  set-aside  until  it 
reaches  15  percent  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
Our  amendment  does  not  stop  at 
simply  providing  a  source  of  funds  for 
smaU  business  exports.  Rather,  we 
direct  Exlm  to  prtmaote  such  activity 
and  the  export  financing  programs 
available  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  OHomerce,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  also  require  Exim  to 
provide  Ccmgress  with  an  annual 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  set- 
aside,  the  financing  programs,  and 
pranotlonal  activities  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  these 
I»ovisions  will  help  promote  small 
business  expcnls.  The  type  of  econom- 
ic growth  fostered  by  our  amendment 
is  what  is  needed  to  bring  our  Nation 
out  of  this  ec(»<»nic  crisis.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  work  with  us  in  expedi- 
tiously approving  this  matter. 

TRIBALLT  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNTTT  COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 
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anoe  Act  of  197S,  and  for  other  pur- 
follows: 


Strike  out  mil  after  the  enseUnc  cUuae. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowtnr 

Sscnoii  1.  The  matter  preoedinc  Utle  I  of 
the  Trlbally  Controlled  Community  College 
AalBtanoe  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  1S2S>  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended—  ^  , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "deflnitloDs"  and  In- 
sertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"DamnnoMs 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term—"; 

(3)  by  strlklnc  out  "and  is  eliclble  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" In  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (S)  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr-  "and  the  reference  to  Secretary  in 
clause  (SKA)  of  such  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
sertlns  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(7)  'Indian  student  count'  means  a 
number  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
studenU  enrolled  tai  each  trlbally  controUed 
community  college,  determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  all  Indian  studenU  so  en- 
rolled, divided  by  twelve. 

"(b)  ^r  purposes  of  deteimlnlns  the 
Indian  student  count  under  subsection 
(aX7>— 

"(1)  Credit  hours  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  registration  of  Indian  studente 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  week  of  each 
academic  term. 

"(2)  Credit  hours  earned  in  classes  offered 
during  a  summer  academic  term  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
Indian  student  count  for  the  succeeding  fall 
academic  term. 

"(3)  CredlU  earned  by  Indian  studenU  in 
any  continuing  education  program  of  a  trlb- 
ally controUed  community  college  (other 
than  a  General  Education  Development 
course  or  a  program  supported  by  a  Federal 
gntnt.  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement) 
shall  be  taken  into  account.  Such  credits 
shall  be  converted  to  a  credit-hour  basis  In 
accordance  with  the  trlbally  controlled  com- 
munity college's  system  for  providing  credit 
for  participation  in  such  programs. 

"(4)  No  more  than  12  credit  hours  per 
Indian  student  per  academic  term  may  be 
taken  into  account. 

"(S)  No  credit  hours  earned  by  an  Indian 
student  who  has  earned  more  than  75  credit 
hours  in  a  2-year  program,  or  150  hours  in  a 
4-year  program,  for  which  assistance  has 
been  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
into  account.". 

Sic.  2.  SecUon  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  ".  and  to 
allow  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  physical  resources  of  such  institutions". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  SecUon  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


BAKER  (FOR  ANDREWS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1300 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Ainmsws)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
726)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Trlbally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  subject  to  appropriations,"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  defray  expense  of 
activities  related  to  education  programs  for 
Indian  studenU"  In  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "do  defray,  at  the  de- 
termination of  the  trlbally  controlled  com- 
munity college,  expenditures  for  academic 
educational,  and  administrative  purposes 
and  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  college". 


(b)  Section  10«(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  Such  application 
shall  include  a  descripUon  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds.". 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  lOS  through  115.  respective- 
ly; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"ruunmo  oaAiiTS 

"Sk.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  tn  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  make  granU  to  tribes  and  trilial  enti- 
tles to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  trlbally  ccmtrolled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 
leges. 

'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  granU  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Utle  for  any  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  sums  appropriated  for  secUon 
105).  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
granU  to  five  appUcanU  under  this  secUon 
of  not  more  than  (15,000  each,  or  an 
amount  necesssary  to  make  granU  In  that 
amount  to  each  of  the  approved  applicants, 
if  less  than  five  apply  and  are  approved.". 

(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "secUon  106"  in  section 
10«  (as  redesignated  by  subsecUon  (aKD) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "secUon  107"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "secUon  105"  in  secUon 
107  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  106":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  106(a)"  In  sec- 
Uon 111  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  107(a)". 

Sk.  5.  SecUon  105  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  secUon  4(aK  1 ))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "from  a  trIbaUy  controUed 
community  college  which  Is  receiving  funds 
under  sectitm  108"  after  "upon  request"  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  tribally  controUed 
community  coUeges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  secUon  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibiUty"  in  the 
heading  of  such  secUon  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "eUglbUity"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "feasibUity"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  secUon  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "ellgibUlty"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
EducaUon  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsecUon  (a) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsecUon 
(b)  the  foUowIng  new  sentence:  "Such  a 
poalUve  determlnaUon  shaU  be  effecUvc  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  determination  Is  made.";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  in  sub- 
secUon (cX2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"5  per  centum". 

(b)  SecUon  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  Is  amoided- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibiUty"  in  subsec- 
Uon (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "eligi- 
bUity",  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "Aaistant  Secretary  of 
■dueaticti  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
■dueatioo.  and  Welfare"  in  subiaction  (b) 
and  iiwerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education". 

Sac.  7.  Section  lOMa)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aXI)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  fOUowc 

"Sac.  108.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 111.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  ap- 
propriatioos,  grant  for  eadi  scademir  year 
to  each  tribally  oontndled  community  cxA- 
lege  having  tti  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  e^ual  to— 

"(1)  the  InClan  student  count  at  su^  col- 
lege during  tuch  acadewir  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  aeoordanoe  with 
secUoo  XaXl)  of  this  Act.  multlpUed  by 

"(2XA)  $4,000  for  fiscal  year  1884. 

"(B)  IS.025  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

"(C)  $6,415  for  fiseal  year  1666.  and 

"(D)  $5,820  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
except  that  ao  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.". 

Sk.  8.  SecUon  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
the  section  designation;  and 

(2)  by  addkig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sttbsecUons: 

"(bXl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges are  eUtf  ble  under  section  108  dull  not 
be  altered  because  of  funds  allocated  to  any 
such  coUegts  tmm  funds  appropriated 
under  the  A«t  of  November  2, 1921  (42  Stat. 
208;  25  n.S.C  13). 

"(2)  No  trIbaUy  controlled  community  col- 
lege shaU  be  denied  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2,  1921,  be- 
cause of  the  funds  It  receives  under  this  Act 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
312(2XAXi)  and  322(aX2XAXi)  of  the 
Higher  EdudaUon  Act  of  1965,  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postsecondaay  education  sbaU  be  deemed  to 
have  received  such  assistance  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act.". 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APraOFHIATIOH  AUTHOaiUTIOa 

"Sk.  110.  (aXl)  There  is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  section  105, 
$3,200,000  for  cKh  of  the  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1967. 

"(2)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  amtropri- 
ated  for  carrying  out  section  107. 
$30,000,000  lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965, 
1986,  and  1967. 

"(3)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appn^wi- 
ated  such  siaos  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  112(b)  and  113  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985, 1986,  and  1987. 

"(bXl)  For  the  punmse  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act,  amounta  appropriated  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  ShaU  beeome  avaOable  for  oUlgation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shaU  remain 
available  until  September  SO  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  fuildlng  method  of  timing  appro- 
prtetlon  action  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
there  are  aathorlaed  to  be  appropriated.  In 
an  appropriation  Act  or  AcU  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  the  first  of  which  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1).". 


10.  Section  111  of  the  Act  (as  redestg- 
by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  Is 
^»iM««wrf  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  ss 
iuliawflnn  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(aXl)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
flaeal  year  pursuant  to  section  110(aX2>  for 
grants  und^  section  107  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  In  fuU  the  total  amoimt  which  ap- 
proved appllcanU  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shaU  first  aUocate  to 
eatdi  such  applicant  which  received  funds 
under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiseal  year,  multlpUed  by 

"(U)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shaU  next  aUocate  to 
applieants  who  did  not  receive  funds  under 
such  section  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an 
amg""t  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(i)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
oedins  fiscal  year.  multipUed  by 

"(U)  such  aiwUcant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
tn  the  order  In  which  such  appUcanU  have 
qualified  for  assistance  In  accordance  with 
such  section  so  that  no  amount  shaU  be  al- 
located to  a  later  qualified  applicant  until 
each  earUer  qualified  applicant  is  aUocated 
'an  amount  equal  to  such  product;  and 

"(C)  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
making  the  aUocaUons  required  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shaU  aUo- 
cate such  funds  by  ratably  increasing  the 
amounU  of  the  grant  determined  under 
such  subparagraphs. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragn^b  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'per  capita  payment' 
for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  amount  available  for  granU  to 
tribally  controUed  community  coUeges 
under  section  107  for  such  fiscsl  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counte  of  such 
CO-  eges  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
witimw,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
data  available,  compute  the  Indian  student 
count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
count  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
n»yMng  aUocations  imder  this  tiUe. 

"(bXl)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  imder  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  of  the  granU  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (aXlXA)  the  amount  which 
applicanU  described  in  such  subsection  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  secUon  107  for  such 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(2)  If  any  additional  funds  become  avaU- 
able  for  making  paymenU  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon  appUes, 
such  additional  amounts  shaU  be  aUocated 
by  first  increasing  grants  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  aUocatIng  the  remainder  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a).  Sums  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  in 
fuU  the  total  amounU  for  which  appUcanU 
are  eligible  under  section  107  shall  be  aUo- 
cated by  ratably  increasing  such  total 
amounts.". 

Sk.  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  secUon  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"RIPORT  OM  FACILITIES 

"Sk.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  shaU  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  faculties  avaUable  for  use  by  tribal- 
ly  controUed   community   coUeges.    Such 


study  ShaU  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
rently exUtIng  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa- 
dUties  which  are  vacant  or  underutilised 
and  shaU  consider  available  alternatives  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
structitm  of  such  fadUties  (including  ren- 
ovation, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  such  faclUties  Into 
compUance  with  local  building  codes).  Such 
study  ShaU  also  identify  the  need  for  new 
constriKtion.  A  report  on  the  resulU  of  such 
study  ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30,  1965.  Such 
report  ShaU  also  include  an  Identification  of 
property— 

"(1)  on  which  structurally  sound  buildings 
suitable  for  use  as  educational  faculties  are 
located,  and 

"(2)  wtilch  is  available  for  use  by  tribally 
controUed  community  coUeges  under  section 
202(aX2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  D.S.C. 
483(aX2))  and  under  the  Act  of  August  6. 
1956  (70  Stat.  1057;  25  U.S.C.  443a). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices, in  consulUUon  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  stuU  initiate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon,  the 
term  'reconsUuction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentoice  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  XJS.C.  1132e-l(2XB)).". 

Sk.  12.  Section  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OP  NXW  PACILITIKS 

"Sk.  113.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  tribally 
controUed  commimity  coUege  for  wtiich  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  secUon  112(a)  of  this  Act 
identifies  a  need  for  new  construction,  the 
Secretary  shaU.  subject  to  appropriations 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  application  submitted 
in  accordance  with  such  requlremenU  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulatiCHi.  pro- 
vide grants  for  such  construction  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  tribally  controUed  com- 
munity coUege— 

"(1)  must  be  a  current  recipient  of  granU 
under  section  105  or  107,  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  EducaUon  pursuant  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965  (20  nJS.C.  1141(a)). 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be 
waived  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
coUege  wiU  be  fully  accredited  within  eight- 
een months.  In  any  case  where  such  a 
waiver  is  granted,  grante  under  this  section 
shaU  be  available  only  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  proposals  for  construction. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  granU  for  construction  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction,  except  that  no 
tribaUy  controUed  community  coUege  shaU 
be  required  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  in 
fulfillment  of  the  remaining  20  per  centum. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  iU  required 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  a 
tribaUy  controUed  community  coUege  may 
use  funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2, 1921  (25  VS.C.  13),  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Snyder  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
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in  tbe  cue  of  any  trfbally  eontitriled  com- 
munltj  eoilete  which  demonctntM  thmt 
neiUier  niefa  ooilege  nor  the  tribal  fovem- 
ment  with  which  It  to  affllteted  hmve  miffi- 
dent  raaouren  to  caamly  with  nich  requiz«- 
menta.  Tbe  aecretary  ■hall  baae  a  dedaion 
on  whether  to  grant  audi  a  waiver  aolely  oo 
the  bMta  of  the  foUowlnc  factors:  (A)  tribal 
population:  (B)  potential  student  popula- 
tion: (C)  the  rate  of  unemployment  amonc 
tribal  members;  <D)  tribal  financial  re- 
soufcea:  and  (■)  other  factors  alleged  by  the 
college  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  availability 
of  rcaouroea  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  and  which  may 
indude  the  educational  attainment  of  tribal 


"(d)  It  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  mne^r'"'**"'  of  a  facility  which  has 
been  constraeted  In  whole  at  in  part  with  a 
grant  made  available  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  faculty  ceases  to  be  used  by  tbe 
applicant  In  a  pulrilc  or  noniwofit  capadty 
as  an  afa^ff—'*'  facility,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasliw  the  institution  from  this  obligation. 


"(2)  the  tribe  with  which  the  applicant  is 
affiliated  falls  to  use  the  facility  for  a  public 
purpose  approved  by  the  tribal  government 
in  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  snved  by  tbe  tribal  government, 
title  to  the  faculty  shall  vest  in  the  United 
States  and  the  applicant  (or  such  tribe  if 
such  tribe  is  the  successor  in  title  to  the  fa- 
cility) shaU  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  present  value  of  the  facUi- 
"ty  as  tbe  amount  of  the  applicant's  contri- 
bution (excluding  any  funds  provided  under 
the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (2S  VS.C.  13)) 
bore  to  the  original  cost  of  the  fadllty.  Such 
value  shaO  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  sctlon  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  facility  is  located. 

"(e)  Mo  constructkMi  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  section  shaU  be  used  for  religious 
worship  or  a  sectarian  activity  or  for  a 
sdMOl  or  department  of  divinity. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  includes  re- 
consUvction  or  renovation  (as  such  terms 
are  deflned  in  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C<  1132e- 
1(2XB)));  and 

"(2)  the  term  'academic  facilities'  has  the 
wf^^wfatg  provided  such  term  under  section 
742(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(MU&C.  113ae-l(l)).". 

Sac.  13.  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 
"TTTIf    m— TRIBALLT    CONTROLLED 

COMMUNITT  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT 

PROGRAM 

"ruaposx 

"Sic  301.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  en- 
dowment funds  for  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges. 

"BBXABUSHMOrr  OP  raOGKAM:  raOGKAM 

"Sac.  302.  (a)  Ptom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  300.  the  Secretary 
ShaU  establish  a  program  of  making  endow- 
ment grants  to  tribally  controUed  communi- 
ty colleges  which  are  current  recipients  of 
assistance  under  section  107  of  this  Act  or 
under  section  3  of  the  Navajo  Community 
Ooilege  Act.  No  such  coUege  shaU  be  ineligi- 


ble for  such  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  yea/  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant  for  a 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  establishment  of  an 
endowment  fund  by  a  tribally  controUed 
community  coUege  shall  be  made  unless 
such  college  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  trust  fund  at  a  federally 
insured  banking  or  savings  Institution: 

"(2)  provides  for  the  deposit  in  such  trust 
fund  of— 

"(A)  any  Federal  capital  contributions 
made  from  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 306: 

"(B)  a  capital  contribution  by  such  coUege 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each 
Federal  capital  contribution:  and 

"(C)  any  ^^"iiwgii  of  the  funds  so  deposit- 
ed: 

"(3)  provides  that  such  funds  will  be  de- 
posited In  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
accumulation  of  interest  thereon  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  that  generaUy  available  for 
similar  funds  deposited  at  the  same  banking 
or  savings  institution  for  the  same  period  of 
time: 

"(4)  provides  that,  if  at  any  time  such  col- 
lege withdraws  any  capital  contribution 
made  by  that  college,  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  capital  contribution  shaU  be  with- 
drawn and  returned  to  the  Secretary  for 
reaUocation  to  other  coUeges: 

"(5)  provides  that  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  such  trust  fund  wUl  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  any  private  person:  and 

"(0)  includes  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  coUege,  including  a 
description  of  recordkeeping  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  interest 
which  wiU  aUow  the  Secretary  to  audit  and 
monitor  programs  and  activities  conducted 
with  such  interest. 

"osx  OP  points 

"Sac.  303.  Interest  deposited,  pursuant  to 
section  302(b)(2KC),  in  the  trust  fund  of 
any  tribally  controUed  community  coUege 
may  be  periodlcaUy  withdrawn  and  used,  at 
the  discretion  of  such  coUege.  to  defray  the 
expenses  associated  with  the  operation  of 
such  coUege.  including  expense  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  administration, 
academic  and  support  personnel,  commimi- 
ty  and  student  services  programs,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

"COMPUAMCX  WITH  MATCHUfG  BmmtKlfDrT 

"Sac.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  contribution  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 302(bK2KB).  a  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity coUege  may  use  funds  which  are 
available  from  any  private  or  tribal  source. 
"ALUKATioii  OP  pnmw 

"Sac.  305.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306,  the  Secretary 
shaU  aUocate  to  each  tribaUy  controUed 
community  coUege  which  is  eligible  for  an 
endowment  grant  under  this  tiUe  an 
amount  for  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  coUege 
demonstrates  hss  been  placed  within  the 
control  of,  or  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
use  of.  the  coUege  and  is  available  for  depos- 
it ss  a  capital  contribution  of  that  coUege  in 
accordance  with  section  302(b(2KB).  except 
that  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  so 
aUocated  to  any  such  college  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

"(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  306  is  not 


sufficient  to  aUocate  to  each  tribally  con- 
troUed community  coUege  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  demonstrated  by  such  ooUege 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  then  the  amount 
of  the  aUocation  to  each  such  coUege  shaU 
be  ratably  reduced. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPKUTIOIIS 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  tiUe  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985, 1986.  and  1987. 

"(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  authorised  to  remain 
available  untU  expended.". 

Sic.  14.  In  promulgating  any  regulations 
to  Implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  con- 
sult with  tribaUy  controUed  community  col- 
leges. 


For  further  Inf  onnatton  pleage  con- 
tact PatrieUt  Zell.  leglalattve  aagistant. 
at  224-2251. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


BAKER  (FOR  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1301 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hblms)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
973)  to  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  AB8istan<»  Act  and  other 
acts;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  f oUowing: 
Upon  request  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts.  Winston-Salem,  North 
(Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commerce 
ShaU  authorize  such  school  to  lease  to  any 
person  the  Stevens  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  buUding.  without  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  by  a  grant  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develoi>- 
ment  Act  of  196S,  if  such  transfer  docu- 
mente  provide  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
ciUty  as  a  performing  arts  center. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

SBLBCT  COlOfimi  on  nOIAH  APPAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Thunday.  June  2.  1983. 
in  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  on  Indian 
health  issues  related  to  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Indian  Health  Care  and 
Improvement  Act  (Public  Law  94-437). 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  Me- 
morial Student  Lecture  Bowl  on  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  campus. 
Orand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  and  will  begin 
at  9  ajn.  For  further  information 
please  contact  Partrida  Zell.  legisla- 
Uve  assistant,  at  224-2251. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
public  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  will  hold  a  field  hearing 
on  Friday,  June  3,  1983,  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  on  Indian  health  Issues  related 
to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  and  Improvement  Act 
(Public  Law  94-437). 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  C- 
117  of  the  Federal  Building,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  and  wiU  begin  at  9  a.m. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'ITEES 
TO  MEET 


Mr.  BASER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  InteUlgenoe  be  author- 
ised to  meat  during  the  aeaslcm  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  25,  at  10 
ajn..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence 
matters.  

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmtTTTXX  OH  THB  JUBICUUIT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Fresklmt.  I  ask 
unanimous  <x>nsent  that  the  CiHnmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  (hiring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  25.  1983,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
following  nominations: 

Mr.  Leonard  D.  Wexler,  of  New  York,  to 
the  United  Butes  District  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

Mr.  D.  LoWeU  Jensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Associate  Attorney  GeneraL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere(L 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  durli«  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  25.  1983.  in  order 
to  consider  the  act  on  the  following 
bills: 

S.  53— The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

S.  57— To  amend  the  Protection  of  ChO- 
dren  Against  Sexual  Exploitation  Act  of 
1977. 

S.  500— cmristopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary JubUte  Act. 

S.  774— Itie  Freedmn  of  Information 
Reform  Act. 

779— Intelligence  Personnel  Protection 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOlOfinXX  OH  BAHKIHG.  BOUSIHa,  ARS  UaSAH 
APPAISS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorised  to  meet  in  exec- 
utive session,  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  BCay  25.  at  2:30 
pjn..  to  maik-up  the  following  bills: 

The  Export  Administratiim  Act.  and  S. 
414.  the  Burfness  and  Foreign  Trade  SimpU- 
fication  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  mOx- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


for  excellence.  Tet  that  is  no  reason  to 
faO  to  take  proper  notice  of  the  event 
here  in  the  Senate. 

And  the  reason  may  simply  be  stated 
by  saying  that  Marty  Tolchin  knows 
more  about  us.  and  probably  under- 
stands us  better,  then  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators serving  in  this  Chamber.  Indeed, 
his  service  above  us.  as  it  were,  in  the 
Press  Gallery  excee<is  in  length  the 
time  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  served  in  this  body.  During  that 
time,  Marty  has  learned  more  about 
this  institution,  come  to  understand 
its  inUlcacies  better  than  most,  and 
developed  a  keen  instinct  for  predict- 
ing where  the  Senate  is  likely  to 
head— even  when  we  ourselves  fail  to 
foresee  the  future. 

There  is  virtue  in  being  a  perceptive 
observer,  especially  when  your  obser- 
vations are  to  be  read  by  millions.  But 
Martin  Tolchin's  virtues  also  extend  to 
those  of  the  critic.  Which  is  to  say 
that  he  also  interprets  as  well  as  ob- 
serve. His  interpretations  are  fair,  his 
Judgments  accurate,  and  his  (»iti(dsins 
are.  in  the  main,  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  Martin  Tolchin  has 
received  the  Everett  Dirksen  Award 
for  excellence  in  Journalism— a  singu- 
lar achievement,  all  the  more  appro- 
priate as  Martin  Tolchin's  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  former  mi- 
nority leader  himself.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, as  is  his  employer,  the  New 
Toik  Times.  Even  more,  he  is  to  be  ap- 
preciated for  the  (x>ntribution  he 
makes  through  his  work  to  history 
and  to  the  Nation's  imderstandtng  of 
this  important  and  venerable  institu- 
tion.« 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MARTY^  TOLCHIN:  A  STANDARD 
FOR  EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  MCyYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  altogether  surprising  that  a 
Journalist  of  the  caliber  of  Martin  Tol- 
cliin  should  be  honored  with  an  award 


WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 
PRCXJRAM  FUNDS  TRANSFER 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Crime  and  subsequent 
legislation  Introduced  in  the  House 
has  triggered  widespread  concern 
about  the  future  of  our  valuable  wild- 
life resources.  The  task  force  suggest- 
ed that  about  $30  million  annually  be 
taken  from  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program  and  put  in  a  fund 
dedgned  to  compensate  crime  victims. 
That  would  cripple  severely  our  al- 
ready inadequate  efforts  to  manage 
wildlife  in  this  country. 

The  FMeral  aid  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion program— or  P-R  program,  as  it  is 
referred  to— Is  funded  by  an  11-per- 
cent manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
sporting  rifles,  shotguns,  ammunition, 
and  archery  equipment,  and  a  10-per- 
cent tax  on  handguns.  These  taxes, 
which  totaled  $111.4  million  in  1982. 
are  paid  by  sportsmen  and  women  and 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  transferred  to  the  UJS.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  which  deducts  a 
small  administration  fee  and  appor- 


tions the  remainder  to  State  wildlife 
agencies  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
costs  involved  with  wildlife  restoration 
projects  and  hunter  education  pro- 
grams. The  program  is  paid  for  entire- 
ly by  the  himting  public's  special 
taxes.  It  receives  no  general  fund  reve- 
nues. 

The  task  force  recommendation  and 
House  bill  (HJl.  2470)  would  divert 
the  handgtm  tax  receipts  (about  $30 
million  annually)  from  the  P-R  pro- 
gram into  a  fund  that  would  be  used 
to  compensate  vi(:tims  of  crime.  Obvi- 
ously, that  would  reduce  State  efforts 
under  the  program  by  more  than  one- 
third.  Our  valuable  wildlife  resources 
should  not  be  subjected  to  this  lack  of 
attention. 

States  have  purchased  more  than  3.5 
million  acres  of  crucial  wildlife  habitat 
with  P-R  moneys.  They  liave  acquired 
easements  on  51  million  more  acres 
which  are  managed  primarily  for  wild- 
life benefits. 

The  P-R  program,  however,  is  not 
merely  land  acquisition.  Around  half 
of  the  income  is  used  for  habitat  de- 
velopment. Water  retention  structiures 
for  waterfowl  and  winter  range  im- 
provements for  big  game  are  only  two 
examples. 

Restoring  wildlife  to  formerly  occu- 
pied habitat,  including  endangered 
siiecies,  and  translocating  animals  to 
new  areas  are  other  a(%omplishments 
of  P-R.  The  white-tailed  deer,  ellt, 
pronghom,  and  wild  turkey  restora- 
tion successes  are  due  in  large  part  to 
the  P-R  program. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Land  and  Re- 
served Water,  we  were  informed  that 
the  desert  bighorn  sheep  is  in  serious 
trouble.  State  wildlife  agencies  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 
tnring  to  develop  restoration  efforts 
that  will  prevent  this  magnificent 
animal  from  becoming  an  endangered 
species.  These  agencies  have  been  af- 
fected by  recent  e(X>nomic  conditions 
like  many  others.  They  are  strm>ped 
for  funds  to  perform  the  necessary  re- 
search and  management  to  enhance 
the  desert  bighorn,  and  this  is  but  one 
example.  It  is  no  time  to  worsen  the 
condition  by  taking  away  the  $30  mil- 
lion annually  which  is  provided  by  the 
excise  tax  on  handguns. 

These  tax  re<»ipts  also  support 
hunter  education  programs  in  all  50 
States.  Some  750.000  students  are 
trained  each  year  in  safe  firearms  use 
and  outdoor  ethics.  This  undertaking 
has  saved  many  lives  by  drastically  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  hunting  accidents. 
In  New  York  alone.  P-R  money  is 
helping  save  the  lives  of  more  than  21 
hunters  each  year,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  commitment  to  sports- 
men and  women  who  pay  the  excise 
taxes  that  for  46  years  have  supported 
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wfldllfe  oooaeiTatton  througb  the  Pltt- 
man-Robertaon  program.  They  and 
the  manutactuien  whoae  products  are 
taxed  are  stronc  badurs  of  the  iHt>- 
gram.  Tears  aco.  In  fftct,  when  it  was 
dedded  that  a  numbv  of  ezdae  taxes 
should  be  ettmlnated,  hunters  and  the 
manufacturers  urged  Congress  to 
retain  the  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and 
y.i»»imiti«Mi  to  continue  the  wildlife 
restoration  efforts  which  they  sup- 
port How  often  have  you  encountered 
that  situation?  This  unselfish  support 
of  wOdiife  conserration  by  sporting 
arms  purehaaers  and  manufacturers  is 
a  credit  to  both.  To  divert  the  special 
funds  they  provide  to  other  purposes, 
no  matter  how  noble,  would  betray 
their  valuable  contrlbuticm  to  a  public 


Recently,  the  association  prepared  a 
position  paper  m  the  various  Issues  in- 
volved in  Alsheimer's  disease,  from 
biomedical  research  to  medical  care 
and  family  support  to  financial  assist- 
ance. Because  I  believe  that  this  paper 
is  a  blueprint  for  the  Issues  which 
Ccmgress  must  address  In  the  near 
future  and  provides  direction  for  those 
of  us  who  wish  to  act.  I  ask  that  the 
complete  text  of  this  report  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao. 

The  material  follows: 


I  am  not  taking  issue  with  the  crime 
victim  compensatkm  program.  I  am. 
however,  strong  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  the  ffny****'  burden  of  that  pro- 
gram should  be  borne  primarily  by  the 
Nation's  morts  men  and  women.* 


ALZHEDCER'S  DISEASE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  some  time,  I  have  been  extremely 
ooooemed  about  the  problem  of  Alx- 
hdmer'k  iflnfasr  and  the  Impact  of  this 
increasingly  pervasive  and  devastating 
disease  <m  our  society.  While  many 
share  this  concern  with  me.  we  all 
seem  relatively  helpless  in  bringing 
about  any  major  change  In  the  present 
situation. 

Alsheimer's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  health  problems  facing 
the  American  public  today.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  somewhere  between  5  and 
10  percent  of  the  elderly  population 
suffers  from  the.  disease  and  that  more 
than  one-half  oif  the  elderly  residents 
of  nursing  homes  are  afflicted  with 
Alsheimer's  disease. 

While  Alsheimer's  is  the  fourth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  the  elderly, 
the  real  tragedy  of  the  disease  occurs 
long  before  death.  The  disease  pro- 
gresses inexorably  frcHu  confusion  and 
memory  loss  to  omiplete  mental  inca- 
pacity and  finely,  to  total  loss  of 
physical  ability  as  weU. 

Most  Alsheimer's  disease  victims 
spend  their  last  days  In  a  long-term 
care  facility.  The  cost  to  the  Nation 
tot  this  care  exceeds  $12  billion  annu- 
idly.  However,  with  the  projected 
growth  In  the  elderly  population,  this 
cost  of  nursing  home  care  for  Alshei- 
mer's patients  is  expected  to  reach  $40 
bflUon  within  this  decade. 

I  should  Uke  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  highlight  the  acUviUes  of  the 
Alsheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Dis- 
at^Ksn  Association.  Inc.  The  dedication 
and  commitment  of  this  private  asso- 
ciation has  been  re^onsible  for  in- 
public  awareness  about  this 
and  for  providing  information 
and  support  to  families  with  m«nbers 
who  suffer  fran  Alsheimer's. 


nOMBMCAL 

Research  >■  a  mimary  requiremant  In  the 
battle  MSlnit  Alsheimer's  (Uaemse.  This 
country  must  invest  in  high  qumlity  re- 
search on  the  prevention,  treatment  and 
reatoration  of  lost  function  associated  with 
Alsheimer's  dlseaae.  This  will  require  a  far 
greater  degree  of  support  and  attention  to 
the  problem  by  government,  research  insti- 
tutloos.  and  independent  investigators 
throughout  the  country. 

fedenl  tuvport 

Clearly,  the  federal  role  in  medical  and 
health-related  research  Is  a  substantial  one. 
Research  on  Alsheimer's  disease  is  now 
being  Twtiiiwimiiy  carried  out  through  a 
number  of  government  agencies  including 
the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of  Health  (NIH).  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH),  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA). 

While  the  cause  of  Alsheimer's  disease 
still  remains  a  mystery,  research  supported 
by  these  agencies  has  began  to  produce 
some  promising  leads.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  funding  for  research  relating 
to  Alsheimer's  disease  be  assigned  a  high 
priority  by  government  and  that  the  follow- 
ing actions  be  taken  to  help  complement  a 
national  research  effort: 

InUrageney  Coordinating  Committee— In 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  federal  re- 
seareh  investment,  an  interagency  commit- 
tee should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  research  throughout  the  feder- 
al government,  and  reporting  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  level 
of  government  investment,  significant  re- 
search findings,  priority  areas  of  research, 
and  requirements  for  future  funding. 

Nonoovemmtntal  researcA.— Research 
support  should  not  be  limited  to  govern- 
ment agencies.  Since  Alsheimer's  disease  is 
a  national  concern,  others  must  share  the 
responsibility  for  finding  snswers  to  the 
problem.  These  include  private  industry,  in- 
surance companies,  foundations,  and  phar- 
maceutical houses.  To  this  end  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders  Asso- 
ciation has.  with  its  limited  resources,  initi- 
ated a  research  grants  program.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  encouraging  private  sector  partici- 
pation in  this  endeavor. 

Information  ctearifi0>koiue.— The  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  through  research  is  of 
little  value  unless  communicated  in  useful 
form  to  those  who  need  to  use  it— to  other 
scientists,  educators,  practitioners,  adminis- 
trators, and  the  public.  Improved  scientific 
rffmmvn*^*'""  regarding  Alsheimer's  dis- 
ease is  an  urgent  goaL  A  government-oper- 
ated clearinghouse  should  be  established 
and  should  immediately  put  in  place  sys- 
tems for  making  available  more  health  re- 
search resulu  and  infrnmaUon  on  Alshei- 
mer's disease. 


PATmrr  oua  aho  pamilt  snvnss 

The  delivery  of  services  to  Alzheimer's  pa^ 
tients  and  their  families  must  be  improved, 
particularly  in  the  f oUowtng  areas 

Diagnotia  and  (realmeiit- Research  is 
now  underway  to  help  develop  more  clear- 
cut  methods  for  diagnosing  Alsheimer's  dis- 
ease. In  the  meantime,  efforts  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  ensure  that  penons  who  may 
now  be  suffering  from  the  dlseaae  are  prop- 
erly diagnosed.  Strong  emphasis  must  also 
be  placed  on  informing  physicians  of  the 
latest  modalities  of  care.  Minimally,  health 
professions  schools,  medical  organisations, 
and  professional  associations  should  under- 
take to  keep  medical  personnel  abreast  of 
the  latest  developmenU  In  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  Alsheimer's  disease. 

It  U  the  intent  of  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
and  Related  Disorders  Association  to  work 
with  the  American  Medical  AaaodaUon.  the 
American  Society  for  Internal  Medicine,  the 
American  C<dlege  of  Physicians,  the  Ameri- 
can Nursing  Association,  and  others  to  es- 
tabllah  In-aervloe  training  programs  and 
support  medical  and  scientific  conferences 
throughout  the  country. 

Schools  of  medicine,  nursing,  and  allied 
health  professions  should  all  be  encouraged 
to  include  Alsheimer's  disease  in  their  con- 
tinuing education  and  training  programs. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  support  curriculum  develop- 
ment activities  in  medical,  osteopathic  and 
nursing  schools. 

Also,  regional  referral  systems  ought  to  be 
established  to  help  in  the  rtisgnosis  and 
treatment  of  more  difficult  cases. 

Home  can/adult  day  care.— Many  Alzhei- 
mer's patients,  particularly  those  experienc- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  are  cared 
for  by  their  families,  most  often  the  spouse. 
But  because  patients  often  require  around- 
the-clock  care  and  attention,  many  families 
are  forced  to  seek  more  costly  institutional 
care  for  their  loved  ones. 

To  afford  families  a  choice  between  the 
home  and  an  institutional  setting  should  be 
a  matter  of  high  priority.  Toward  this  end. 
the  federal  government  should  promote 
greater  raophasis  on  home  health  care  and 
adult  day  health  care  for  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients. SUte  and  local  Institutions  should,  of 
course,  play  an  active  role  in  this  endeavor. 

Community  services.- Families  (particu- 
larly spouses)  of  Alzheimer's  patients  are  in 
need  of  a  variety  of  services  such  as  home- 
mak#r  aides,  transportation,  residential 
repair,  in-home  respite  care,  and  nutrition. 
State  agencies  and  community-baaed  organi- 
zations should  extend  these  services  to  the 
families  in  need.  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Administration  on  Aging  should  seek  to 
eliminate  any  restrictions  which  may  now 
limit  access  to  services. 

Can  and  treatment  for  veterans. —Today, 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  veterans 
population  is  over  sge  60:  by  the  year  3000, 
the  proportion  of  veterans  in  that  vulnera- 
ble over-«0  age  bracket  will  exceed  30  per- 
cent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  increasing  numbers 
of  veterans  with  Alzheimer's  disease  are 
seeking  help,  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon 
has  no  uniform  policy  in  this  area.  WhUe 
some  veterans  with  Alsheimer's  dlseaae  are 
admitted  to  VA  faeUities.  others  are  turned 
away.  The  VA  should  immediately  imple- 
ment a  consistent  national  policy  affording 
these  veterans  access  to  appropriate  VA 
care. 

The  overarching  problem,  it  should  be 
noted,  lies  in  the  absence  of  an  integrated 


care  oontinuum  for  Alsheimer'i  patients.  All 
to  often,  faaoily  care  givets  receive  little 
help  in  admlalstcring  medicsflnna  or  In  pre- 
paring for  the  transittan  from  borne  care  to 
insUtutlonal  care.  Purthermote.  phyiidans 
frequently  move  the  patient  hem  provider 
to  provider  without  Ilnkinc  together  the 
total  health  tare  needs  of  the  patient. 

New  models  need  to  be  devdoped  to  tie  In 
the  various  health  care  profMera,  Including 
institutions.  Special  care  must  also  be  devot- 
ed to  protecting  the  righU  and  dignity  of 

Also  of  particular  concern  to  famlUes  of 
Alzhdmo's  paOenU  is  the  acceMlbillty  of 
high  quality  nursing  liame  caie.  It  la  recom- 
mended that  nursing  hone  personnel  re- 
ceive more  adequate  traininc  about  Alahel- 
iaa'%  dUmeoMtt  and  that  apprapclate  stand- 
aids  of  care  be  establlabed  and  adhered  to. 

MlBICAi  Am  PDIAaCIAL  ASSnXUKB 

l^rtually  all  of  the  coats  aawrtated  with 
the  care  an4  treatment  of  AhAeimer's  pa- 
tlenU  are  borne  by  the  spouse  or  other 
temily  members.  Medicare  doea  not  cover 
this  iUnesB,  nor  do  most  private  insurance 
plaiM.  MedMaid.  on  the  other  hand,  will 
cover  some  <tf  the  cosU  Ineuired.  but  only  If 
f amOy  resources  have  been  fxhaiiatiwl 
Medicare,  tax  cmUte  and  sUenuUiw 
approoefces 

As  in  the  flaae  of  btamedieal  reeearch.  the 
federal  government  must  assume  lead  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  In  weliliing  the 
overaU  (and  i»oJected)  aoelsl  and  eoooomk: 
costs,  the  government  slumM  give  ooasMer- 
atlon  to  extending  Medicare  beneftU  to  vic- 
tims of  Alzheimer's  disease.  At  tlw  same 
time,  the  government  abould  examine  the 
piospecte  for  alteraative  flnandng  and  re- 
imbursement mechanims— Boeb  as  tax  cred- 
its for  home  Jiealth  care  and  relmburMBient 
for  hospice  care— irtilch  best  oomspood  to 
the  needs  of  the  Alzheimer's  patienta  and 
th^  familiOB.  It  is  also  reconmended  that 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Servioes  Re- 
search act  «a  lead  agency  in  formulating 
and  cooidlnMins  the  govemsaent'a  health 
services  research  actlvttles  in  tbii  area.  The 
Center  shoidd  support  researdi  whi^  fo- 
cuses on  alternative  approaches  for  dellver- 
Ing  care  to  Alzheimer's  patients,  and  seek 
organlntional  and  payment  methods  i^ikdi 
reduce  costs  without  adversely  affecting 
quality. 

i>isaM{i(y  cooenwe 

The  federal  government  slunild  also  ex- 
amine the  Disability  Insurance  i»t>gram 
with  a  view  towards  extending  coverage  to 
workers  disabled  as  a  result  of  Ahthelmer's 


Pmitlon  and  inaMTonee  plana 
Some  re^wnsibility  falls  to  private  Indus- 
try and  labor  organizatloos.  Both  should 
review  their  pension  plans  and  insurance  ar- 
rangements and  extend  appropriate  cover- 
age to  meet  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  Alzheimer's  disease.* 


CURRICtTLDM  MATERIALS  FOR 
OUR  YOUTH 

•  Mr.  GOtDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  my  reqxmae  to  an  editori- 
al In  the  Arisona  Republic  on  the  pub- 
lication. "Choices:  A  Unit  on  Conflict 
and  Nuclear  War,"  by  the  National 
Education  Association  be  placed  at 
this  point  in  the  Comobsssioxal 
Rbcoko  along  with  a  reprint  of  the  edi- 
torial. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 


that  the  manner  In  which  the  NEA 
has  been  preparing  curriculum  materi- 
als for  our  youth  necessitates  a  careful 
scrutiny,  not  only  of  their  m»proach, 
but  also  of  their  facts. 

The  material  follows: 

On  April  U.  1963.  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Arisona  Republic  critical  on  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association's  publicaUon  for 
Junior  high  school  students  entitled. 
"Choioes:  A  Unit  on  Conflict  and  Nuclear 
War."  Since  it  appeared,  I  have  had  a 
chanee  to  review  this  publication  and  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  objections  to 
this  puUlcatlon  which  were  raised  in  the 
edItoriaL  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Coraadttee  on  Intelligence  and  a  ranking 
lf^fT»«^t»^  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  am  more  than  alarmed  by  the  nu- 
merous Inaocurades  within  this  publication. 
I  am  outraged  to  read  that  the  highly  de- 
batalde  question  on  nuclear  superiority  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  resolved  by  this 
publication  .  .  .  with  the  United  States 
ahead  of  the  Russians.  Under  our  present 
state  of  military  preiiaredness.  I  am  very 
Sony  to  report,  flatly,  that  this  is  just  not 
true.  Our  nation  ciirraitly  finds  itself  in  one 
of  its  most  critical  peacetime  situations. 
While  we  have  underfunded  national  de- 
fene  for  several  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  an  unrelenting  build-up  of  its 
military  arsenal. 

It  Is  most  interesting  to  note  that  a  publi- 
cation with  the  title  of  "Choioes"  heavily 
favors  (me  choice,  namely,  a  nuclear  freeze 
as  "the  means"  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  Be- 
lieve me.  no  one  wants  a  nuclear  conflict.  I 
have  carefully  reviewed  all  of  the  proposals 
on  nuclear  arms  and  have  found  than  want- 
liW  for  several  reasons.  The  "bilateral 
freeze"  defined  on  page  67  of  the  publica- 
tikm  sounds  great  on  paper,  but  the  students 
do  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  background 
infonnatkm  unless  they  decide  to  read  a 
very  brief  article  in  the  ivpendix  on  the 
arms  control  debate.  The  impact  of  a  freeze 
at  current  levels  would  leave  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  military  disadvantage 
and  prevrait  us  from  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  reduce  our  vulnerabilities.  Also,  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  freeze  would  be  virtu- 
ally inuxMsible  to  verify  which  would  leave 
us  with  considerable  uncertainty  about 
Soviet  conu>liance.  This  question  of  Soviet 
compliance  is  often  taken  very  lightly,  but 
this  Is  a  mistake.  In  this  publication,  stu- 
dmts  are  lead  to  believe  that  Soviet  compli- 
ance is  forthcoming  if  an  agreement  is 
reached.  Well,  I  believe  in  the  premise  of 
"knowing  (me's  enemies."  I  find  it  disturb- 
ing that  another  failure  of  this  publication 
Is  tbat  it  did  not  mention  the  numerous  acts 
of  Soviet  aggression  to  its  own  people  and  to 
neighboring  countries.  An  inccnnplete  list  of 
Soviet  invasions  is  simply  stated  without 
benefit  of  descriptive  accounts  of  the 
human  suffering  and  bloodshed  which  re- 
sulted. Even  a  quick  study  of  Soviet  behav- 
ior leads  me  to  question  their  willingness  to 
comply. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  cause 
of  peace  is  served  by  misinforming  and 
frightening  our  youth.  If  this  NEA  publica- 
tton  was  truly  an  educational  tool,  it  would 
present  both  sides  of  the  case  giving  equal 
weii^t  to  each  viewpoint.  As  it  stands,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  shrill,  one-sided  expo- 
nent of  unilateral  disarmament^ 

In  closing,  I  cannot  help  but  repeat  my 
strong  beliefs  that  educating  rn^r  youth  in 
the  basics  and  helping  them  to  know  and 


undierstand  themselves,  is  a  far  better  use  of 
their  time  and  energies.  Can  this  unit  on  nu- 
clear omfllct  be  Justified  in  light  of  the 
facts  that  teenage  drinking,  teenage  drug 
use.  and  teenage  pregnancies  are  on  the  rise 
at  an  awesome  rate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  the  pressing  problems  facing  our 
youth  today.  Teenagers  at  all  economic 
levels  are  turning  to  harmful  altonattves  in 
order  to  cope  with  their  world.  Do  they 
have  to  cope  with  this  educational  indoctri- 
natifm.  too? 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic  Apr.  19, 19631 
Editobials:  Classxooii  PaoPAOAiniA 

The  National  Education  Association  [with 
1.7  million  members]  isn't  merely  a  trade 
imlon.  It's  also  a  professional  organization, 
and  when  it's  not  agitating  for  higbo'  pay 
for  teachers  and  more  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, it  devotes  itself  to  preparing  materials 
for  dassnmm  use. 

Smne  of  the  material  is  exenu>lary. 

However,  in  recent  months  the  NEA  has 
been  veering  away  from  traditional  subjects 
into  social  and  political  issues. 

This  is  dangerous. 

The  NEA  has  Just  issued  a  teaching 
twanii*!  for  Junior  high  schools  on  nuclear 
disaimament  that  argues  strongly  for  a 
freeze. 

It  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  a  leader  in 
the  campaign. 

The  TT**""^'  is  almost  completely  one- 
sided and.  in  several  places,  demtmstrably 
incorrect. 

Children  are  told,  for  example,  that  more 
of  the  federal  budget  goes  to  military  pro- 
grams than  to  social  programs. 

The  fact  is  that  while  defense  geta  29  per- 
cent of  the  federal  dollar,  benefit  paymenU 
to  individuals  account  for  42  percent  and 
grants  to  states  for  11  percent. 

Elsewhere,  the  mannal  bewails  the  huge 
amount  the  nation  spends  on  defense. 

Nowhere,  however,  does  it  mention  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  considerably 
more  and  has  bem  for  years. 

The  manual  suggests  that  the  United 
States  is  superior  to  the  Soviets  in  nuclear 
forces. 

This  is  a  highly  complicated— and  debatar 
ble— subject,  to  say  the  least 

The  problem  is  that  the  two  nations  have 
dif ferait  types  of  weapons  and  a  different 
mix. 

The  experts  have  been  wrangling  for 
years  over  whi(^  is  superior. 

The  NEA  would  have  done  chOdren  a  serv- 
ice by  explaining  the  difficulty  of  matching 
one  force  against  the  other.  It  does  than  a 
distinct  disservice  by  stating  as  fact  some- 
thing that  obviously  isn't. 

The  nuclear  freeze  is  a  highly  controver- 
sial issue.  No  one  could  object  to  a  manual 
that  outlined  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
issue,  giving  each  side  equal  time,  and  let- 
ting the  children  debate  it  once  they  have 
studied  every  side. 

That  isn't  what  the  NEA  manual  does. 

It's  out-and-out  propaganda. 

The  classroom  is  for  teaching,  not  indoo- 
trination.a 


IMMIGRATION  POLICY 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
Senate  has  debated  legislation  that 
seelcs  to  reform  this  country's  immi- 
gration policies.  Undoubtedly,  we  all 
have  felt  the  heat  of  pubUc  opinion. 
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For  every  major  poD  eondueted  during 
the  iMt  few  jtmn  has  oonfinned  that 
a  lubaUnUal  maKMlty  of  the  American 
people  aupport  immigration  reform. 
And  with  atrong  Justification.  Our  im- 
mlgratloo  laws  have  not  kept  pace 
with  a  I'HM'gtng  woiid.  Consequently, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  good 
Mendi.  the  dtetlngiiiahed  Senators 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Smrsoii)  and 
Ifaaaehusetts  (Mr.  Ksmnsr)  for  the 
insights  they  have  brought  to  this 
debate  and  their  efforts  In  addressing 
this  very  dUtlcult  issue. 

Historically,  the  Ccmgress  has  at- 
tempted to  review  and  refimn  our  im- 
migration laws  sporadically,  and  often 
pieeemeaL  Mostly,  it  has  avoided  the 
issue  altogether.  Tet.  for  the  first  time 
in  pertiaps  three  decades,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill— the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983  (8. 
529>-that  wfll  radically  alter  U.&  im- 
mli^atlon  poUcy. 

Mr.  Prasident.  the  Senate  can  <Hily 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  bill  before  it. 
But  I  fear  that  many  of  those  who  will 
support  this  Mil  will  do  so  with  unreal- 
istic expectations.  If  this  body  passes 
S.  529  with  the  hope  that  it  will  solve 
all  the  immigration  problems  facing 
this  country,  so  thitt  we  can  walk  away 
and  never  wmry  about  than  again,  we 
win  be  sadly  disappointed.  For  this  bill 
sddresses  on  a  short-term  basis  com- 
plex im>blems  that  require  long-term 
aolutloos. 

We  cannot  treat  immigration  policy 
as  solely  a  domestic  issue.  For  immi- 
gration into  the  United  SUtes— both 
lawful  and  unlawful— is  the  product  of 
more  than  our  domestic  policies.  It 
stems  from  many  external  forces, 
some  of  which  we  can  control  more  ef- 
fectively than  others.  And  all  of  which 
Ue  beyond  the  scope  of  this  biU. 

Traditionally,  the  United  SUtes  has 
addressed  the  problem  of  unlawful  im- 
migratkm  with  conventional  approach- 
es—screening and  preventing  the  entry 
of  unauthorised  persons  at  our  bor- 
ders. Few.  if  any.  would  suggest  this 
apiMroach  has  been  entirely  successful. 
This  bill,  while  it  enhances  our  en- 
forcement efforts,  also  adopts  a  new 
policy:  Reducing  the  incentives  for 
persons  to  enter  this  country  unlaw- 
fully. It  seeks  to  remove  the  most  at- 
tractive incentive— available— Jobs  by 
impnring  fines  upon  employers  who 
hire  unauthorized  aliens.  Although 
many  of  us  may  question  whether  this 
particular  approach  will  work,  this  bill 
for  the  fliBt  time  recognizes  we  could 
better  address  the  problem  of  unlaw- 
ful Immigration  not  Just  by  more  ef- 
fective patrolUng  of  our  borders  but 
also  by  removing  the  underlying  incen- 
ttvea. 

But  ronovlng  the  domestic  incen- 
tives for  unlawful  immigration  will 
(mly  carry  us  so  far.  We  must  also  ad- 
dress the  foreim  incentives  that  cause 
penms  to  leave  their  homes  and  un- 
lawfully enter  into  the  United  States. 


cnearly.  so  long  as  the  quality  of  life 
here  outweighs  the  haaards  of  the 
Journey  and  the  misery  and  injustice 
of  life  in  their  native  homelands,  per- 
sons will  continue  to  come  into  this 
country,  with  or  without  proper  docu- 
mentation. And  with  every  human 
rights  violati<m.  every  coUiM^se  of  a 
foreign  government,  every  Installment 
of  a  radical  regime,  every  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  inflation  or  unemployment 
in  a  neighboring  country,  the  pressure 
<m  our  borders  and  our  immigration 
policies  mounts. 

Mr.  President,  these  foreign  incen- 
tives are  as  much  a  driving  force 
behind  migration  flows  as  the  domes- 
tic incentive  of  Job  opportunities.  Yet. 
we  have  heard  virtually  no  discussion 
of  these  other  factors.  Thus,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  so  aptly 
noted,  we  have  considered  this  bill  as 
if  refugee  and  immigration  flows  occur 
only  within  our  borders.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  Immigration  issue  as  if  it 
were  in  a  vacuum. 

One  need  only  look  at  ciirrent  events 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean— 
the  part  of  the  world  that  most  direct- 
ly contributes  to  unlawful  immigration 
into  this  country— to  understand  why 
we  must  take  our  consideration  of  im- 
migration out  of  this  vacuum  and 
place  it  in  its  proper,  global  context. 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  fear 
this  body  has  not  adequately  taken 
into  account  the  relationship  between 
our  immigration  problems  and  the 
problems  facing  Mexico.  While  we 
debate  whether  to  adopt  these  re- 
forms. Mexico  is  suffering  from  its 
greatest  economic  crisis  in  50  years. 
Consider  that  in  Mexico: 

Over  half  the  work  force  is  unem- 
ployed. 

Inflation  has  jumped  in  1  year  from 
25  percent  to  almost  100  percent. 

The  population  exceeds  71  million, 
with  an  annual  growth  rate  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion controls  50  percent  of  the  wealth. 

The  combined  public  and  private 
debt  exceeds  $90  billion. 

Unquestionably.  Mexico  finds  itself 
at  a  critical  crossroads.  The  Mexican 
Government  faces  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  its  history.  It  is 
not  my  intention  today  to  place  the 
blame  for  this  problem.  The  slump  in 
oil  prices,  actions  of  international 
bankers,  and  the  dealings  of  Mexican 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  politicians 
all  have  contributed  one  way  or  an- 
other to  Mexico's  economic  tragedy. 

Let  me  state  the  obvious  implica- 
tions of  this  crisis.  In  a  land  already 
characterized  by  bleak  economic  pros- 
pects, slurrocketlng  inflation  and  un- 
employment will  force  Mexico's  ambi- 
tious and  capable  workers  to  look  for 
work  where  they  have  always  done 
so— in  the  United  States. 

Absent  an  Impenetrable  wall,  noth- 
ing we  can  do  domestically  will  com- 


pletely discourage  or  prevent  this 
growing  pressure  for  migration.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  do  nothing  to  al- 
leviate this  flood  at  its  source. 

The  Haitian  refugees  detained  in 
VS.  camps  offer  a  vivid  example. 
These  people  cannot  possibly  think 
they  have  entered  the  golden  door  of 
economic  and  social  opportunity,  yet 
they  continue  to  cross  dangerous  open 
seas  to  reach  our  shores.  What  causes 
this  continuous  flow  of  refugees  which 
brings  with  it  so  much  pain  and  suffer- 
ing? It  is  clear  that  they  prefer  even 
the  meager  existence  offered  in  these 
camps  to  life  where  the  Government 
systematically  denies  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

These  Haitian  refugees  continue  to 
come  to  America  because  in  their 
countnr: 

The  national  per  capita  income  is 
$260.  the  lowest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; 

Half  the  national  wealth  is  in  the 
hands  of  5  percent  of  the  population: 

The  Government  spends  only  $1  per 
person  annually  on  education,  while 
spen<Ung  $18  per  person  annually  on 
internal  security: 

Repression  has  been  a  sad  fact  of 
life  since  the  Duvalier  family  began  its 
brutal  tradition  in  1957. 

As  with  Mexico,  there  is  a  direct  link 
between  the  problem  of  unlawful  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  and 
the  economic  and  political  situation  in 
Haiti.  Should  this  body  decide  to  focus 
on  the  equally  Important  foreign 
causes  of  immigration,  it  must  begin 
by  realizing  our  tacit  support  of  the 
corruption  and  repression  of  the  Duva- 
lier regime  in  Haiti  means  the  contin- 
ued migration  of  the  "boat  people." 

Finally.  Iftr.  President,  the  most 
glaring  example  of  the  link  between 
this  country's  immigration  and  foreign 
policies  is  the  violent  situation  in  El 
Salvador. 

According  to  U.S.  Ambassador 
Hinton.  since  1980,  over  34.000  people 
have  been  killed  in  El  Salvador  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  dvil  war.  This  vio- 
lence has  decimated  the  population  of 
that  country,  and  created  a  nation  of 
refugees.  Many  Salvadorans  flee  their 
country  with  legitimate  fear  of  perse- 
cution, and  perhaps  even  more  have 
been  driven  away  by  the  random  vio- 
lence and  destruction.  The  combined 
effect  is  staggering. 

An  estimated  500.000  Salvadorans 
are  currently  living  in  the  United 
States  (lawfully  and  unlawfully)  as 
refugees  of  their  war-torn  country. 

Another  estimated  250,000  are  Uving 
in  camps  on  church  grounds  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

An  additional  350,000  refugees  are 
thought  to  be  harbored  in  neighboring 
Central  American  countries. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  Salvadoran  population  lives  as 
displaced  refugees. 


It  should  hardly  suiprtoe  anyone, 
then,  that  last  year  alone,  over  18.000 
Salvadorani  asked  for  aiylum  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  whUe  this  is  not  the 
place  for  an  in  depth  analysis  of  the 
history  of  our  Coitnl  American 
policy,  I  want  to  make  a  number  of 
points  that  I  consider  particulaily  rel- 
evant to  any  discussion  of  our  immi- 
gration policy. 

First,  along  with  the  traditional  ties 
that  link  Central  America  with  the 
United  SUies— trade,  security,  and  hu- 
manitarian concerns— we  find  an  addi- 
tional link  In  the  direct  effect  this 
region  has  on  our  immlgratl<m  poli- 
cies. Any  cmnprehenslve  discuasion  of 
the  immigiatlon  issue  must  recognize 
that  more  than  any  other  region  of 
the  world;  our  Cmtral  American 
neighbors  play  a  primary  role  in  sup- 
porting our  efforts  to  oaatatA  the  flow 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
And  only  with  their  co<9eration  and 
assistance  will  our  efforts  succeed. 

Second,  our  past  poUdea  In  Central 
America  have  beoi  severely  flawed. 
We  must  correct  them  If  we  hope  to 
ease  the  pressures  of  migration  and 
refugee  flow  from  this  regtoiL  Quite 
simply,  thfe  country's  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  has  lacked  Imagination, 
commitment,  and  constancy.  In  the 
past,  our  efforts  have  been  marked  by 
sporadic  attempts  to  maintain  the 
status  quoi  with  Uttie  regard  for  the 
Implication  of  that  policy  on  human 
rights  and  freedoms.  Following  these 
attempts  to  introduce  "stability"  Into 
the  region,  we  have  by  and  large  ne- 
glected anjr  long-term  effort  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  and  sodal 
Justice  In  Central  America. 

Third,  the  far  reaching  effects  of 
this  narrowly  conceived  Central  Amer- 
ican policy  stretch  far  b^mid  the  im- 
migration ksue.  They  also  have  helped 
to  create  and  perpetuate  an  inmlcally 
perverse  impression  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Central  America.  The  popular  image 
of  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  that  of  enforcing  its  will  upon  its 
southern  neighbors. 

It  is  clear  from  the  growing  natioiud 
debate  on  our  Central  American  policy 
that  this  region  is  of  key  strategic  in- 
terest to  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
also  clear,  that  military  approaches 
alone  cannot  succeed.  Without  sup- 
port for  democratic  institutions,  social 
Justice,  and  economic  development,  all 
of  our  security  assistance  to  that 
region  will  bear  Uttie  fruit. 

Finally,  this  country  must  make  a 
commitment  to  the  long-term  health 
and  prosperity  of  Central  America.  Ev- 
eryone in  this  body  recognizes  our  se- 
curity interests  in  this  region.  I  caU 
upon  this  body  to  formulate  policies 
which  reflect  this  strategic  importance 
as  well  as  traditional  American  values. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  such  a 
commitment   before.   Over   20   years 


ago.  the  United  States  embariied  on  an 
^m«iv<>  for  progress.  At  the  time  of  its 
enactment,  the  differences  between 
life  In  the  United  States  and  life  in 
Latin  America  were  stark.  With  a  per 
capita  ONP  one-ninth  our  own.  life  ex- 
pectancy less  than  two-thirds  of  our 
own.  Infant  mortality  nearly  four 
times  our  own.  over  half  the  people  il- 
literate, soaring  unemployment  and 
inflation,  and  more  than  half  the 
wealth  owned  by  2  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, this  country  had  to  decide  not 
so  much  whether  to  act.  but  simply 
where  to  begin. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  the  exact 
reaacms  why  this  noble  plan  embodied 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  did  not 
achieve  the  sweepiiag  successes  it 
promised.  Although  grotmded  in  good 
intentions  and  humanitarian  zeal,  this 
policy  suffered  from  a  lack  of  long- 
term  vision  and  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America. 

Our  own  failures  then  should  teach 
us  today  how  to  fashion  more  realistic 
and  feasible  policies  for  assisting  in 
the  development  of  Central  America. 
Land  reform  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  not  widespread.  Popula- 
tion growth  more  than  paced  gains  in 
welfare.  And  probably  most  impor- 
tantly, we  learned  that  the  United 
States  carmot  simply  write  a  check  for 
develivment  and  leave  the  region  to 
foster  its  own  growth.  Instead,  we 
should  target  our  foreign  assistance  to 
qiecific  income-yielding  projects  and 
their  attendant  support  services.  Un- 
fortunately, development  does  not 
occur  oveniight.  It  requires  the  devel- 
oping country  and  the  United  Staties 
to  look  into  the  future  and  maintain 
our  commitments. 

Several  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
many  other  policymakers,  have  called 
for  the  enactment  of  a  developmental 
assistance  plan  for  Central  America  on 
the  scale  of  a  Marshall  plan.  I  have 
long  felt  that  this  idea  has  strong 
merit  and  I  am  glad  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  favoring  such  an  effort. 

A  plan  for  developing  Central  Amer- 
ica that  is  equal  in  scale  and  vision  to 
the  Marshall  plan  is  especially  timely 
given  the  current  state  of  affairs  in 
this  region.  I  suport  this  measure  and 
will  work  to  see  that,  along  with  eco- 
nomic development,  we  foster  in  Cen- 
tral America  the  traditional  American 
values  of  human  rights  and  freedoms. 
The  entire  Western  Hemisphere  will 
profit  from  the  stability  such  a  plan 
would  provide.* 


INDEPENDENT  CARE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  BSr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Heinz  in  reintroducing 
legislation.  S.  1301,  to  make  tax  credits 
available  to  families  for  part  of  the 
medical  and  respite  care  expenses  in 
caring  for  elderly   family   members. 


The  intent  of  this  biU  is  to  keep  sen- 
iors out  of  nursing  homes  by  providing 
financial  relief  to  families  who  can 
care  for  them. 

The  elderly,  whether  suffering  the 
effects  of  a  stroke,  chronic  illness,  or 
senility  are  more  comfortable  and 
often  recover  more  quickly  in  familiar 
surroundings.  But,  the  medical  and 
respite  care  necessary  to  keep  an 
ailing  family  member  at  home  are 
costly,  quickly  exhausting  a  family's 
resources. 

Unfortunately,  almost  no  financial 
assistance  is  available  to  help  these 
family  efforts.  Rather,  our  public  pro- 
grams are  geared  to  institutional  care 
and  families  are  f <Hrced  to  turn  to  med- 
icaid-financed  nuiving  home  care. 

Specifically,  this  bill  will  provide  tax 
credits  for  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
families  face  in  caring  for  elderly  rela- 
tives: home  health  aide  services,  adult 
day  care,  respite  care,  nursing  care, 
and  medical  or  health  related  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  The  "sliding  scale" 
of  the  tax  credit  is  structured  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  day  care  tax  credit 
adopted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981. 

Families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
less  can  claim  a  tax  credit  for  30  per- 
cent of  the  expenses  listed  above,  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,050.  Low- 
income  families  who  do  not  pay 
enough  taxes  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  credit  wUl  have  the  credit  refund- 
ed directly  to  them.  Families  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$50,000  will  be  ineligible  for  the  credit. 
In  no  case  will  a  family  be  eligible  to 
claim  a  credit  if  the  elderly  relative's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $15,000. 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit 
will  give  families  a  choice  as  to  what 
kind  of  services  are  most  appropriate 
and  helpful  in  keeping  elderly  rela- 
tives at  home.  But  to  prevent  double 
payment,  only  those  services  not  reim- 
bursed under  medicare,  medicaid,  or 
another  insurance  plan  will  qualify. 

Mr.  President,  our  senior  citizens  do 
not  want  to  be  forced  into  institutions 
because  their  independence  has 
become  a  burden  to  their  family.  This 
bill,  and  the  Packwood-Bradley-Heinz 
senior  citizens  independent  communi- 
ty care  bill.  S.  1244.  will  help  families 
get  the  services  needed  to  help  them 
keep  elderly  relatives  at  home  and 
assist  them  financially  to  help  their 
parents  remain  independent. 

Studies  have  shown  that  25  percmt 
of  the  1.4  million  people  in  nursing 
homes  today  could  live  at  home  if 
family  assistance  is  provided.  Families 
are  responsible  for  almost  all  noninsti- 
tutional  chronic  care  services  and  it  is 
estimated  that  families  provide  about 
70  percent  of  home  health  services  for 
the  almost  4  million  elderly  afflicted 
with  functioiud  disabiUties.  Often,  be- 
cause the  services  are  imavailable  or 
unaffordable.  families  are  forced  to 
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the  day  when  he 


fedorally   aadsted   InsUtutUxud 

emie.  Theae  bUls  wUl  help  provide  len 
expemlve  and  more  apiMroiuiate  cmre 
and  an  alternative  to  initltuUonalisa- 


Thls  leglilatlon  wUl  enable  thou- 
sandi  of  aenkvs  who  are  now  in  Jeop- 
ardy of  beinc  idaced  into  a  nursint 
home  to  avoid  auch  institutional  care 
and  ImtTft'*  stay  in  their  home  and 
remain  independent  with  the  help  of 
their  famUlea.  It  wiU  enoourace  faml- 
Uea  to  help  pay  for  the  health  care  ez- 
peiMes  of  parents  who  are  now  75 
years  and  older,  the  time  when  many 
seniors  begin  to  need  more  medical  as- 
ftr^^tw^  and  serviees  like  home  health 
caie.  This  MU  encourages  families  to 
help— and  rewards  them  for  doing  ao.« 


THE  CASE  OF  DR  lOSIF  BEGUN 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15.  Senator  Laxalt  and  I.  along 
with  96  of  our  Senate  coUeagues. 
wrote  to  President  Reagan.  Secretary 
Shults  and  Ambassador  Dobrynin  of 
the  UASJl.  We  were  protesting  the 
abridgment  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  plight  of  Dr.  losif  Begun,  an  en- 
gineer and  Hebrew  teacher  in  Moscow 
who  has  sought  unsuccessfully  since 
1971  to  emigrate  to  Israel  The  Soviet 
Union  has  characterised  him  as  a 
crinynaL 

What  are  Begun's  crimes?  That  he 
tauNKht  Heteew.  that  he  studied  the 
cultural  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
that  he  wanted  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
that  his  fiance  owned  hooks  and  mate- 
rials in  Russian.  Hebrew,  and  English 
about  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Jews.  All  of  these  sctivlties  are  pro- 
tected under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
Mvi  other  covenants  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  y>i^winiy  pledged  to  uphold. 

What  is  Begun's  punishment  for 
these  noncrimes?  He  is  presently  con- 
fined in  Vladimir  Prison  awaiting  trial 
<m  a  charge  of  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda  which  carries  a  sen- 
tence of  12  years  in  prison  and  inter- 
nal exOe.  His  son  Boris  is  not  permit- 
ted to  visit  him.  His  fiance  Ina  Schlo- 
mova,  may  be  called  as  a  witness  in  his 
trial  and  herself  faces  possible  crimi- 
nal ehargea. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  White  House  have  re- 
sponded to  our  letters,  and  I  ask  per- 
mission for  these  responses  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Racoao.  Ambassador  Do- 
brynin has  not  yet  replied. 

We  expect  that  losif  Begun  wUl  be 
brought  to  trial  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  indicate  that  it  is  pre- 
paicd  to  honor  its  commitments  to  the 
Helsinki  accords  and  to  basic  human 
rights  by  securing  the  release  of  Dr. 
Begun  and  favorably  omsldering  his 
application  for  an  exit  visa  to  IsraeL 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 


TBS  Writs  Houss. 
Waahington,  D.C..  AprU  it.  iMJ. 
Hon.  J.  Bsmnrr  JoRmTOH. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wuehington,  D.C 

DsAS  SSMATOS  JoHMtTOir  Thls  is  Just  to 
BMure  you  that  your  recent  letter,  on  tbe 
taue  of  Soviet  sntl-seinltlan  and  the  ipecU- 
le  case  of  Dr.  losif  Begun,  has  been  brought 
to  the  President'i  direct  attention. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  lerious  con- 
cerns which  you  and  97  of  your  colleacues 
have  expreaaed  reganUns  these  matters. 
Tour  lettter  is  now  beinc  shared  with  the 
President's  national  security  advisers  for 
their  close  attention  and  review. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

KsmnTB  M.  Dussasnni. 
AMSiMtant  to  the  President 

\3J&.  Dauaxan  or  Stats, 
Wathinoton,  D.C  AprU  27, 19tX 
Hon.  J.  Bus  All  JoHmrow. 
V.S.  Senate. 
WoMhington.  D.C 

DBAS  SsMATOB  Johhstoit:  Thank  you  for 
your  lettM'  of  Ai»11  13  to  Secretary  Shultz, 
In  which  you  and  97  of  your  colleagues  ex- 
press concern  about  Soviet  repression  of 
Jewish  cultural  activities  and.  In  particular, 
the  recent  arrest  of  prominent  cultural  ac- 
tivist losif  Begun. 

The  Department  of  SUte  shares  your  con- 
cern about  Soviet  efforts  to  restrict  Jews  In 
the  USSR  from  studying  their  cultural  her- 
itace,  learning  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
practicing  their  traditions.  Such  measures 
are  clearly  contrary  to  Soviet  undertakings 
to  respect  cultural  rights,  as  provided  In  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  International 
covenants  on  human  rights.  These  Soviet 
abuses  have  been  vigorously  condemned  by 
U.&  officials  at  the  Madrid  CSCE  Review 
Conference,  the  UJf.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  elKwhere. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  Mr. 
Begun's  situation  because  his  is  a  longstand- 
ing case.  Mr.  Begun  has  been  attempting  to 
emigrate  since  1971,  and  he  has  undergone  a 
variety  of  hardships  and  harassment,  in- 
cluding several  years  of  Imprisonment  and 
internal  exile,  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. His  arrest  In  November  1982  on 
charges  of  "antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda" has  intensified  our  concern.  He  is 
now  confined  In  Vladimir  Prison,  near 
Moscow,  awaiting  trial.  We  will  continue  to 
follow  developments  in  his  case  as  closely  as 
possible. 

The  United  SUtes  Government  has  con- 
sistently encouraged  Soviet  authorities  to  be 
less  harsh  and  more  responsive  toward 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  not  been 
responsive  to  our  efforts,  contending  that 
emigration  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  Its  own  In- 
ternal affairs.  The  Soviets  have  been  simi- 
larly unresponsive  to  our  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  those  who  are  Incarcerated  in 
the  U  AS  Jt  on  political  charges. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  raise 
human  rights  issues  in  every  appropriate 
forum.  The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  theae  matters. 
Although  we  cannot  realistlcaUy  anticipate 
a  more  positive  Soviet  response  in  the  near 
term,  we  shall  persist  in  our  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  aU  those,  like  Mr.  Begun,  who  are 
being  denied  their  righU  in  the  U.S.SJi. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  in  the 
future  If  we  can  be  of  assistance  In  this  or 
any  other  matter. 


With  cordial  regards 
Sincerely, 

FOWBLL  A.  Mooss. 
AuUtant  Seeretarg  for 
Conaresatonai  JtetoMonaa 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  OF 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague.  Senator 
BoagH,  has  Initiated  a  Congressional 
Call  of  Conscience  Vigil  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am 
pleased,  too.  to  be  an  original  partici- 
pant in  the  viglL 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  dlsi4)polnt- 
ing  decline  in  emigration  numbers.  In 
addition  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  conditions  for  Jews  residing  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  worsening  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  Reports  indicate  that 
anti-Semitic  measures  and  attitudes 
are  intensifying:  Arrests  for  Jews 
wanting  to  leave  the  country  have 
been  stepped  up,  Jews  are  given  impos- 
sible entrance  exams  barring  them 
from  higher  education:  and  the  press 
is  more  direct  in  its  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks. 

I  should  like  to  use  this  occasion  to 
share  the  tragic  story  of  Alexander 
Pevsner.  His  situation  is  similar  to 
thousands  of  others.  In  1978.  the 
Pevsner  family  decided  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  told 
by  Soviet  authorities  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  obtain  approval  if  they  ap- 
plied as  individuals  as  opposed  to  a 
family  unit.  The  mother,  father,  and 
daughter  were  allowed  to  emigrate  but 
the  son  was  not.  At  the  time,  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  claimed  that  Alex- 
ander Pevsner  was  denied  emigration 
permission  because  he  had  served  in 
the  Soviet  Army  until  1972. 

It  has  now  been  11  years  since  Mr. 
Pevsner  has  been  in  the  Army— well 
beyond  the  usual  5-year  rule.  He.  his 
wife,  and  child  have  been  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  six  times.  The  last 
refusal  contained  no  explanation. 
They  were  entitled  to  apply  again  this 
past  March.  They  have  done  so  and 
now  are  waiting  for  the  Government's 
verdict.  After  applying  for  permission 
to  emigrate.  Mx.  Pevsner  lost  his  Job 
as  an  electrical  engineer,  a  result 
which  happens  almost  routinely  to 
those  desiring  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Alexander 
Pevsner  should  be  detained  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  does  not  help  the 
Soviet  Union  that  he  remain  there.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  Ambassador  Do- 
brynin that  allowing  Mr.  Pevsner  to 
emigrate  is  the  kind  of  small  action 
which  will  help  establish  an  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes 
conducive  to  serious  discussions  of 
broader  issues. 

Mr.  Pevsner's  parents  and  sister, 
who  emigrated  in  1978.  now  reside  in 


Indiana  and  await 
can  Join  th9m. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
bring  the  iflight  of  Atesander  Pevmer 
and  his  family  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUeaguea.  Please  itdn  me  in  hoping 
that  this  seventh  attempt  to  obtain 
penniasionto  onigrate  will  be  suooeas- 
tul^ 


THE  K>ISON  AROUND  US 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preddent.  a  special 
■ectkm  of  the  April  IS,  IMS.  the 
Bosttm  Giabe  devoted  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  environmental  record 
recoitly  came  to  my  attention,  and  I 
want  to  ccinmend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUcMgues  and  all  readers  of  the 
CoKoaassiOif *L  RaocMm. 

In  the  lb  articles  contained  in  the 
special  sedti<m.  "The  Poiacni  Around 
Us:  What  Iteagan.  Watt,  and  the  EPA 
Are  Doing  About  It— In  the  Region 
and  the  Nation."  is  a  careful,  thr- 
ough, and  accurate  accounting  of  the 
policies  ami  activities  on  the  Reagan 
administration  (m  the  management 
and  cleanup  of  haaardous  wastes,  the 
environmental  issue  of  this  decade. 
The  articles  document  the  failure  of 
this  administration  to  provide  any 
meaningful  leadership  on  this  vital 
Issue,  and  make  it  dear  that  the  real 
problems  in  this  administration  are  its 
policies,  not  the  persnaalities  and  po- 
litical tmTV**'«  that  have  received  so 
much  attention. 

I  salute  the  editors  and  reporters  of 
the  Boston  Globe  on  a  first-rate  Job  of 
covering  this  major  story,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  who  care  about  public 
health  and  the  enviroimient  to  read 
their  woik. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  RacoBD 
the  articles  from  the  Boston  Globe. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  13. 198SI 
Thb   Poises   Aaooiis   Us:   What   Rbaoaii. 

Watt  amd  the  SPA  Aas  Domo  About  It— 

IM  THX  RbSIOH  AMD  THE  NATIOa 
THE  BHVIBOfiaarT— WnRT  TAms:THS  WHITS 
HOOSS  1TS8B  BUMar  CUTS  TO  SHirT  POUCT 

(By  Charles  A.  Radln  and  Thomas 
OUphant) 

Oases  bubbling  to  the  surface  attest  to 
the  stm-actlve  nature  of  tbe  contents.  Tbe 
odor  is  of  aaunonia  at  one  point,  of  burning 
rubber  at  another. 

Chocolate-brown  swirls  and  bobbing 
drums  and  bottles  are  aU  that  punctuate 
the  blackuess. 

The  plsce  beggars  adjectives  like  horrific 
and  night^*'^*''  Fifty  mlllkm  gallons  of 
toxic  wastes  fill  the  "pond"  at  Bridgeport 
Rental  and  OQ  Servioea.  in  Logan  Township. 
VJ.  The  lagoon  is  so  vast  that  Boston's  City 
Hall  Flasa  would  easily  fit  inside. 

The  UA  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  that  "daU  indicate  migra- 
tion of  tuvardous  subatsnees"  from  the 
lagom  intd  groundwater.  iNit  data  arent 
necessary  ts  establish  that. 

Anyone  STarMling  on  tbe  crumbling  dike 
that  the  ODsst  Guard  and  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shoved  into  place  last  year,  when  the 
wastes  nea^  overflowed,  can  aee  chemicals 
dribbling  into  the  water  abutting  the  lagoon 
on  two  sides. 


Tliia  site  was  a  festering  environmental 
bassrd  before  Ronald  Reagan  became  Presi- 
dent. Most  lik^.  it  still  will  be  one  when  he 
leaves  office. 

OontaminaUon  as  serious  as  this  exists  in 
at  least  80  other  sites  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.  Congress  has  made  available  about 
13  billlOD  to  address  these  problems,  but 
little  of  it  has  been  spent. 

There  are  not  many  places  that  contrast 
more  stsikly  with  the  Bridgeport  site  than 
official  Washington. 

WbUe  overwhelmed  local  officials  see  the 
prvMem  in  terms  of  rainbow-colored  water 
that  flows  into  drinking  wells,  officials  at 
the  White  House  and  its  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget— where  the  policies  car- 
ried out  by  the  EPA  have  been  set— see 
numbers.  Ix>th  data  and  money. 

In  the  basement  of  the  West  Wing,  below 
tbe  President's  Oval  Office,  there  is  a  small 
but  important  office  occupied  by  Reagan's 
aoristant  for  Cabinet  affairs.  Every  week. 
Craig  Puller  gets  a  written  r^Mrt  from 
every  department  and  major  agency  head  in 
govetnment  In  a  few  cases,  the  EPA  being 
one.  the  pieces  of  paper  on  pending  business 
come  in  more  frequently  than  that. 

Hie  plus  ambiance  of  the  White  House  Is 
decepUve,  because  the  tensions  there  can  t>e 
enormous  and  the  woriUoad  is  always  oner- 
oua,  however  heavy.  One  of  the  keys  to 
working  well  there  is  learning  to  distinguish 
between  mere  activity  and  actual  events,  be- 
twem  numbers  and  memorandums  and 
meetings  snd  real  work,  between  bureaucra- 
cy and  Bridgeport. 

On  July  26  of  last  year,  for  example. 
Puller  was  told  the  followinK  in  the  weekly 
report  of  the  administrator  of  EPA.  Anne 
(then-Oorsuch)  Burford: 

"On  Tuesday.  July  27,  I  will  announce  a 
$g-milllon  cooperative  agreement  for  clean- 
up action  at  the  Stringfellow  hazardous 
waste  site  near  Riverside,  Calif." 

The  fact  that  it  was  on  a  piece  of  paper 
addressed  to  the  assistant  to  the  President 
for  Cabinet  affairs  didn't  make  it  happen- 
to  the  chagrin  of  Fuller  and  the  President. 
As  Puller  has  since  learned,  what  he  should 
have  been  looking  for  were  reports  that 
read:  The  cleanup  has  begun. 

"It's  been  a  good  while,"  says  Logan 
Township  Police  Chief  Donald  W.  Zane 
when  a  visitor  asks  how  long  residents  have 
Imown  there  were  problems  at  tbe  Bridge- 
port Rmtal  site.  "All  you  had  to  do  was  look 
at  it.  There  was  a  lot  of  noise  about  it." 
But  no  action. 

The  same  was  true  for  another  hazardous 
waste  site  in  the  township  that  state  and 
federal  authoriUes  "really  didn't  start  clean- 
ing up  until  they  had  that  bad  explosion." 

Nothing  much  luu>pened  at  the  Bridge- 
port site  until  last  spring's  rain.  The  water, 
being  heavier  than  the  oil  and  chemicals  in 
the  lagoon,  sank  to  the  bottom,  raising  the 
level  of  waste  to  the  brim.  The  Coast  Guard 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  rushed  in.  erected  a 
dike  and  left  State  and  federal  agencies  co- 
operated in  pumping  down  the  level  of  the 
lagoon— then  stopped  while  a  feasibility 
study  was  done.  There  is  no  current  activity 
there. 

"What  I  don't  understand  is  why  no  clean- 
up of  these  places  has  started."  the  chief 
aaid.  "Where  Is  the  federal  government? 
What  are  they  doing  down  there?  I  know 
ttiey've  had  problems,  but  heck .  .  . 

"They  say  we're  on  the  list,  but  they're 
not  moving.  At  least  we're  not  seeing  any- 
thing." 

The  EPA  has  become  a  cause  celebre  be- 
cause of  what  didn't  happen  at  Bridgeport, 


at  Stringfellow  in  Calif <Mnia  and  at  scores  of 
dumps  like  them  all  over  the  country. 

What  did  happen  is  the  subject  of  intense 
InvestlgatiixD  by  a  half -dosoi  congressional 
committees.  It  cost  several  senim*  EPA  offi- 
cials their  Jobs  (including  Burford),  caused 
the  President  serious  political  trouble  that 
is  nowhere  near  solved  and  brought  back  to 
Washington  the  man  who  was  tbe  EPA's 
first  administrator.  William  Ruckelshaus. 

Last  summer,  one  of  Congress'  tougher 
politicians,  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  asked  the  EPA  administrator 
for  all  her  records  on  the  program  estab- 
lished three  years  ago  to  clean  up  hazardous 
waste  dumps.  His  reason:  Very  little  was 
happening,  despite  a  specific  ccmgreasional 
mandate  and  the  easy  availability  of  money, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  extremely  deep 
budget  cuts  that  affected  most  of  the  EPA's 
other  programs. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  left  office,  his  final 
budget  set  forth  the  spending  plan  for  haz- 
ardous-waste cleanup:  $163  million  in  1982, 
$311  million  this  year  and  $400  million  in 
1984.  Since  then,  every  time  spending  esti- 
mates have  been  produced  they  have  been 
lower— much  lower.  The  actual  number  in 
1982  was  less  than  half  the  target,  as  was 
the  latest  estimate  for  this  year,  and  the 
Reagan  budget  for  1984  outlays  is  only  60 
percent  of  the  original  spending  plan. 

The  question  is  why— and  this  is  what  the 
investigations  are  about.  Part  of  the  answer 
is  the  Administration's  policy  of  seeking  to 
negotiate  settlements  with  companies  that 
created  qiedf  Ic  dumps,  rather  than  moving 
In  first  with  all  the  resources  of  the  law.  An- 
other part  is  the  fact  that  the  belatedly  ap- 
pointed EPA  official  in  charge  of  the  clean- 
up program,  Rita  Lavelle.  is  considered  by 
Reagan  aides  and  congressional  investiga- 
tors alike  to  have  done  something  less  than 
carry  out  her  responsibUities  under  the  law. 
That  creates  another  series  of  questions: 
Why  was  Lavelle— the  former  public-rela- 
tions official  for  one  of  the  California  com- 
IMiiies  that  dumped  at  Stringfellow— backed 
so  consistently  by  her  superiors  practically 
to  the  moment  of  her  firing  In  February? 
Was  she  a  loose  cannon  or  was  she  a  scape- 
goat? According  to  congressional  sources, 
tbe  issue  of  political  favoritism  is  the  domi- 
nant focus  of  the  ongoing  investigations. 

The  complete  answer  aside,  the  sequence 
of  evente  set  off  by  Dingell's  request,  which 
turned  into  a  subpooia.  is  now  part  of 
Washington  lore. 

On  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith's  recommendation  (Ironically.  oi>- 
posed  by  Bivford),  Reagan  ordered  his  EPA 
chief  to  refuse  to  comply  with  Dingell's  re- 
quest: Burford  was  cited  by  Congress  for 
contempt:  a  federal  judge  essentially  reject- 
ed the  Justice  Department's  strategy  for  de- 
fending  her,  Lavelle  was  fired:  the  congres- 
sional investigations  mushroomed:  with 
White  House  support,  Burford  tried  an  EPA 
housedeaning;  Reagan  capitulated  on  the 
congressional  demands  for  documents:  Bur- 
ford left:  Ruckelshaus  agreed  to  replace  her. 
The  chronology,  however,  doesn't  come 
close  to  summarizing  what  has  really  hap- 
pened, which  goes  far  beyond  the  Super- 
fund  cleanup  program.  The  q>ecific  contro- 
versy has  put  the  glare  of  public  scrutiny  on 
the  totality  of  the  AdminlstraUon's  policies 
affecting  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment, all  of  which  remains  in  place,  along 
with  the  people  who  developed  them  for  the 
President. 

"From  the  very  beginning,"  says  Jonathan 
Lash   of   the   Natural   Resources   Defense 
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OoaneO. «  oonMrvmUon  group.  "Indivtry  baa 
Miwht  routcB  in  addltioii  to  the  front  door 
thnwtfa  wbieh  to  deal  with  KPA.  .  .  .  DntU 
ItM.  the  outside  tnterterenoe  wu  relatively 
TiMA  and  KPA  adinlniitraton  took  the  posi- 
tion that  they  ml^t  listen,  but  they  had  in- 
dependent authority." 

With  the  ooaing  of  the  Reagan  Admlnis- 
tratlon.  I«sh  says,  three  new  ways  for  in- 
dustry to  Indireetly  sway  EPA  vnv  created: 
the  Regulatory  Task  Force,  headed  by  Vice 
Presklent  George  Bush:  the  Private  Sector 
TMk  Fteee.  headed  by  industrialist  Peter 
Oraee;  and  the  OitblnH  CouncU.  "And  aU  of 
this  has  been  set  up  in  the  context  of  the 
people  appointed  to  EPA  regarding  industry 
as  their  top  priority." 

In  a  aoHe,  the  Superfund  Is  the  easy  prob- 
lem. The  raoneSr  exists,  a  new  crew  of  very 
different  athnlnlstrators  is  about  to  take 
eoBunand.  there  is  no  disagreement  about 
policy.  All  that's  required  is  for  the  govern- 
mental foot  to  hit  the  accelerator. 

But  what  about  air  poUutkm?  Water  pol- 
lution? What  about  nuclear  power  and 
energy  conservation  and  alternatives  to  oil? 
And  what  about  the  nation's  wUdemeas.  for- 
ests. pubUc  lands  and  coastlines? 

"vat  or  nnxASS  um  tback" 

"Had  the  Administration  been  more  coop- 
erative." DingeU  said  in  a  recent  interview, 
"this  would  be  over.  Now  we  have  a  lot  of 
threads  and  tracks  that  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed." 

What  began  as  a  request  by  a  congress- 
man from  M^^^^g^"  for  some  information 
has  turned  into  a  much  broader  demand  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  2T-month  record  of 
the  Administration's  environmental  policies. 
According  to  senior  White  House  officials, 
Reagan  has  heard  the  message  loud  and 
clear. 

In  any  large  enterprise,  private  or  public, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  what's 
going  on  without  recourse  to  numbers.  Re- 
garding the  envlronmrat,  what  has  been 
and  remains  mind-boggling  is  the  size  of 
Ranald  Reagan's  numbers,  and  what  the 
numbers  represent  in  the  form  of  drastic  re- 
ductions in  the  country's  environmental 
protection  efforts  since  he  became  President 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  numbers  ultimately  are  Reagan's,  but 
the  PresMent  famous  for  stajring  away  from 
details  has.  untfl  recently,  stayed  almost 
completely  away  from  the  environment. 
Top  aids  search  for  examples  of  instances 
when  be  has  convened  a  meeting  to  thrash 
out  the  pros  and  cons  of  basic  policy  ques- 
tions, or  when  he  has  attempted  to  convey  a 
sense  of  his  fundamental  views.  The  public 
record  is  equally  barren. 

T.^»./>  what  his  senior  officials  had  to 
work  with  was  the  basic  Reagan  philosophy: 
Cut  govemmoit  spending,  reduce  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  business  and  develop  natu- 
ral resources. 

In  the  case  of  the  environment,  those  offi- 
cials could  not  have  been  much  more  zeal- 
ous. 

Broad  policy  questions  have  been 
thrashed  out  at  the  top  by  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment, chaired  by  Interior  Secretary  James 
O.  Watt.  The  budget  and  regulatory  issues 
that  more  than  anything  else  determine 
what  gets  done  have  been  settled  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  directed 
by  David  Stockman.  And  untfl  a  few  weeks 
ago.  the  EPA  was  as  widely  criticised  as  any 
mator  government  agency  In  memory,  while 
under  the  leadership  of  a  protege  of  Watt's 
from  Colorado.  Anne  Hurt ord. 


The  EPA  to  essentially  a  law-enforcement 
agency.  Since  1970.  its  task  has  grown,  as 
nearly  a  doaen  laws  signed  by  three  Presi- 
dents made  a  continual  series  of  detailed 
statutory  commitments— expanded  and  rein- 
forced by  regulations  and  court  decisions— 
to  reduce  poUutkm  in  the  air.  in  the  water 
and  on  the  ground.  When  Reagan  took 
office,  the  agency's  task  was  set  to  grow 
sg»in.  in  part  because  of  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  presented  by  dumps  like  the 
one  in  Bridgeport. 

In  IMl.  there  were  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  13.000  people  working  full  time  for 
the  EPA.  By  the  end  of  thto  year,  there  wUl 
be  barely  10.000.  In  1981.  it  took  a  Uttle 
more  than  $1.3  billion  to  run  it  (puny  when 
compared  to  the  government's  total  operat- 
ing budget  of  more  than  $800  billion):  thto 
year  It  will  receive  only  $1  billion.  Thto 
amounts,  after  inflation,  to  a  cut  on  the 
order  of  40  percent. 

In  government,  there  are  two  ways  to 
change  policy.  One  to  to  change  the  underly- 
ing statutes  that  make  up  the  f  oimdatlon  of 
policy;  the  other  to  to  change  budgets.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  tried  with  a  sin- 
gular lack  of  success,  above  all  with  the 
basic  law  on  air  pollution,  to  do  the  former. 
But  it  has  had  no  difficulty  cutting  environ- 
mental budgets,  so  deeply  as  to  change  the 
very  nature  of  the  government's  effort  to 
protect  the  environment. 

Says  Jay  Hair,  executive  director  of  the 
NaUonal  WUdlif  e  Federation,  the  largest  of 
the  conservation  organisations:  "The  sharp 
change  with  the  Reagan  people  to  their  hos- 
tility, their  willingness  to  weaken  the  under- 
pinnings of  the  law.  Some  of  the  damage 
may  take  a  full  decade  to  repair.  What  you 
had  on  the  one  hand  were  the  very  clear 
mandates  of  the  statutes,  and  on  the  okher, 
budget  cuts  that  subverted  the  agencies' 
ability  to  carry  out  those  mandates."     1 

GOVnunCKirT'S  MMfDATSD  BUKOni 

Since  the  Clean  Air  Act's  passage  in  1970. 
nine  other  statutes  have  become  law,  each 
with  quite  specific  mandates  and  timetables. 
The  task  they  collectively  assign  the  govern- 
ment to  enormous.  In  one  way  or  another,  to 
protect  the  enviroiunent  and  public  health 
and  safety,  the  govenunent  needs  to  keep 
its  eye  on:  55,000  existing  chemicals,  along 
with  hundreds  of  new  ones  every  year 
50,000  planU  that  discharge  waste  into 
rivers  and  streams:  40.000  firms  that  dto- 
charge  toxic  substances  into  sewer  systems: 
160  million  tons  of  air  pollutants  annually; 
and  some  20,000  hasardous-wsste  facilities, 
where  about  40  million  tons  of  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  modem  industry  are  sent  each  year. 

"As  the  1980s  began,  all  the  agencies  were 
facing  new  deadlines  set  in  the  laws  we 
passed  in  the  1970s. "  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall 
(D-Arix.),  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  said  in  an  interview.  "In  nearly 
all  cases,  the  workload  was  at  least  dou- 
bling. But  what  Watt  and  the  others  did  was 
put  people  in  who  didn't  believe  in  the  law 
and  then  slashed  the  budgets  so  deeply  that 
the  work  couldn't  get  done." 

That  criticism  to  rejected  by  the  White 
House  officials  who  prepared  the  Inidgets. 
As  one  senior  aide  put  it:  "We're  not  Irra- 
tional and  not  unaware  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  For  Carter,  the  EPA  was  a 
symbol  of  what  they  did  for  one  of  their 
constituency  groups  in  terms  of  money  and 
people.  The  rate  of  growth  was  a  bit  unrea- 
soiuible." 

Closer  to  the  President,  however,  there 
has  developed  a  feeling  that  the  cuts  have 
gone  too  far.  Said  one  senior  Reagan  aide: 
"They  impacted  more  on  the  EPA  than  we 


realised  here.  Aime  Burford  was  very  dedi- 
cated to  reducing  the  resources  to  the  EPA. 
though  she  did  battle  Stockman  a  few  times 
[in  one  case,  ironically,  to  get  more  people 
for  the  Superfund  program!.  There  was 
reaUy  no  cheek  operating  time,  and  the 
budget  people  were  naturally  impreaacd 
with  an  administrator  who  said  she  could 
get  by  with  less.  There's  a  question  now 
whether  she  should  have  been  so  bullish." 

What  to  emerging  among  some  of  Rea- 
gan's policy  advisers— reportedly  including 
Ruckelshaus  as  he  prepares  to  take  over— to 
an  opinon  that  the  EPA  to  falling  behind  in 
its  abUlty  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-escalat- 
ing demands  of  environmental  control,  to  be 
a  credible  and  consistent  enforcer  of  the 
law. 

■The  credibility  in  the  field  to  central" 
said  another  budget  officiaL  "Uke  any 
other  kind  of  law  enforcement,  voluntary 
compliance  to  vital.  The  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  when  one  company  that  to 
trying  its  damnedest  looks  down  the  road 
and  sees  a  competitor  getting  away  with  cut- 
ting comers." 

There  are  some  signs  that  thto  to  begin- 
ning to  happen. 

One  of  the  less-known  elements  of  the 
recent  controversy  over  Administration  en- 
vironmental policy  to  that  industry  to  not 
luuuilmous  in  its  support  for  what  critics 
call  pro-industry  bias. 

"As  a  corporate  policy,  we  are  in  favor  of 
eliminating  loopholes  and  tightening  stand- 
ards" for  handling  and  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous materiato.  says  Henry  E.  Russell,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Boston-based  waste  disposal  firm  SCA  Serv- 
ices Inc.  "We  would  like  more  Superftmd  ac- 
tivity (hazardous-waste  cleanups],  great 
clarity  of  policy  and  more  consistency." 

SCA.  which  had  $313  million  in  sales  last 
year,  to  one  of  three  giant  companies  In  its 
field.  It  broke  with  the  others  and  with 
most  of  the  chemical  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  1981  because  of  its  strong  objections 
to  Burford's  decision  to  lift  a  Carter  Admln- 
totration  ban  on  disposal  of  liquid  wastes  in 
landfUls. 

The  decision  caused  a  major  public  outcry 
and  was  reversed,  but  not  until  after  an- 
other giant  firm.  Chemical  Waste  Manage- 
ment Co.  Of  Oakbrook.  m..  whose  attorney 
to  a  close  Burford  associate,  had  disposed  of 
huge  quantities  of  liquid  wastes  in  its  land- 
fiUs. 

SCA  did  not  adopt  its  present  posture  only 
out  of  the  goodness  of  its  corporate  heart. 
The  company  had  to  spend  $24  million  a 
few  years  ago  to  close  down  and  clean  up  a 
dump  it  was  operating  in  Wilsonville,  III. 

Given  that  experience  and  the  apparently 
bipartisan  direction  in  which  national  envi- 
roiunental  policy  was  headed.  SCA  decided 
that  high-technology  dtoposal  of  hazardous 
waste  was  the  wave  of  the  future.  It 
changed  its  position  on  the  issues,  acquired 
a  new  slate  of  officers  and  sank  more  than 
$20  million  into  a  state-of-the-art  incinera- 
tor in  Chicago  caiwble  of  destroying  99.9 
percent  of  the  waste  fed  into  it. 

Then  came  the  Burford  tenure  at  EPA. 
The  Administration's  reversal  of  the  trend 
away  from  dtoposal  of  chemicato  in  landf llto 
hss  been  a  body  blow  to  companies  moving 
toward  treatment  or  incineration  of  hazard- 
ous waste. 

DUMPXRC  IS  CHXAPXa,  fOB  NOW 

George  Kush,  a  vice  president  of  SCA, 
says  that  the  Chicago  incinerator  to  operat- 
ing at  only  SO  percent  of  capacity,  and  that 
a  recent  survey  of  companies  that  treat  or 
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bum  waste  found  the  whole  industry  oper- 
ating at  only  30  poroent  to  SO  peroent  oi  ca- 
pacity. 

Khristine  Ball,  an  atton^  for  the  Envi- 
itmmental  Defense  Fund,  said:  "Envlron- 
mentalisU  aK  increaslnCly  Uninc  uP  «tth 
those  elemeriU  of  the  busineas  oommunity 
which  have  made  an  investment." 
The  eoononiics  are  IndisputaUe. 
"For  $7.7  million,  we  can  construct  a  land- 
fill that  mee<»  all  existing  iwiulwmento  and 
wiU  aooept  100.000  tons  a  year  for  seven 
years."  Kuab  said.  "A  $n«iIllion  inciner- 
ation idant  Vill  handle  80.000  toos  a  year 
and  WiU  reqtire  a  better-edueated  staff  and 
more  maintedance.  Land-fOUnc  will  always 
be  leas  expoigive." 
For  those  who  generate  waste,  that  la. 
But  as  the  Hational  Reaeareb  CouncQ  (an 
aim  of  the  National  Aeadeny  of  Seienoes) 
reported  reOently.  moat  baMrdous-waste 
mateilato  that  are  not  destroyed  "must  be 
monitored  for  at  least  500  yean"  to  ensure 
they  do  not  escape  landfOls  iriiile  stUl 
potent.  Thto  gimply  does  not  happen. 

The  result,  the  councQ  found,  to  that  "in 
reality  the  Cost  of  permanent  storage  to 
shifted  from  those  who  generate  and  store 
wastes  to  futtu«  generations." 

Concludes  BCA  president  RusselL  "I  ap- 
plaud the  f adt  that  the  private  aeetor  under 
Reagan  has  had  the  opportunity  to  do  away 
with  exceasiie  regulation.  But  srtiether  in 
EPA  or  soijnewhere  else,  the  pendulum 
swings  too  f  sr  in  one  direction  and  then  too 
far  in  the  other. 

"The  challenge  to  to  get  that  pendulum 
into  leas  violent  are.  I've  never  seen  thto 
country  balk  at  a  big  tab  when  the  people 
understand  the  issue." 

Adds  the  National  WOdllfe  Federatkm's 
Jay  Hahr:  "I'm  beginning  to  sense  a  business 
problem  with  Reagan.  Corporate  exeeuttves 
have  begun  iaying  to  me  in  oonfldenoe  that 
they  don't  like  some  of  what  they're  seeing. 
They  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment's doing  iU  Job  equitably  and  predict- 
ably over  time." 

On  Jan.  23.  1981.  Armen  DeCola.  an  em- 
ployee of  Bridgeport  Rental  and  Ofl  Serv- 
ices, called  lAgan  Township  PoUoe  to  report 
a  crime.  A  person  ot  persons  unknown  had 
broken  into  the  company's  office,  in  a  buOd- 
Ing  near  the  lago<m. 

When  Of  f fcer  Harry  T.  Grove  investigat- 
ed, he  found  the  case  bad  some  peculiar  as- 
pects. 

The  cbainlink  fence  that  surrounded  the 
site  had  been  opened,  but  Grove  noted  that 
the  chain  and  two  locks  with  which  the  gate 
had  been  sedured  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
"Tou  would  think  they  would  have 
been  .  .  .  th«re"  if  it  had  been  a  simple  bur- 
glary. Police  Chief  ZaM  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

The  door  of  the  buUdlng  appeared  to  have 
been  kicked  open.  Grove  repnted  but  the 
alarm  system  to  which  the  door  was  wired 
did  not  go  off.  "The  outside  alarm  switch 
was  in  the  'on'  position.  Grove  stated,  but  a 
repairman  for  the  alarm  company  said: 
"The  alarm  zones  for  the  office  srea  .  .  . 
had  been  tumed  off  at  the  control  box 
[inside].  Thfe  repairman  also  indicates  that 
the  'person  In  charge'  stated  their  key  to 
the  control  box  was  mtastog." 

Company  employees  said  a  citizens'  band 
radio,  an  adding  machine,  a  grinder  and 
four  four-dmwer  filing  cabinets  were  miss- 
ing. Other  file  cabinets  and  tooto  were  not 
taken. 

The  company's  owner  told  the  local  poUoe 
that  the  stolen  cabinets  "were  full,  contain- 
ing permits,  bookkeeping  records,  payroll 


aooounts"— in  short,  all  record  of  where  the 
50  mnikm  gallons  of  hazardous  waste  in  the 
laaooo  has  originated. 

Only  a  few  weeks  earlier.  President  Carter 
ytf^  signed  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal ITfBpnnsr  Compensation  and  liability 
Act  (CERCLA).  making  the  companies 
whose  namea  were  in  the  stolen  cabinets  re- 
sponsible for  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the 
lagoon. 

"We  had  the  place  dusted"  for  finger- 
prints. C%ief  Zane  said,   but  there   were 


When  a  reporter  called  EPA  headquarters 
in  Washington  recently  to  request  a  list  of 
the  10  worst  hazardous-waste  sites  in  the 
country,  agency  spokesman  Carl  Gagliardl 
was  aUe  to  revond  immediately.  He  had 
the  list  on  hto  desk. 

Bat  when  he  was  asked  what  made  these 
iltes  worse  than  all  the  others  on  the  list  of 
418  oontaminated-areas  listed  by  EPA  as  top 
priorty  for  cleanup,  he  said:  "The  difference 
between  No.  1  and  No.  SO  to  so  minute  that 
moat  people  here  don't  even  look  at  the  top 
10.  But  when  we  offered  [reporters]  the  top 
go,  tb^  said  it  was  too  much  and  asked  for 
a  shorter  list." 

"FSOFLE  VmX  ATKAin  .  . 

Few  mmrters  or  congressional  staffers  in- 
vfrived  in  the  recent  uproar  at  EPA  seemed 
to  find  the  time  to  read  the  one-page  de- 
scriptiMis  of  each  of  the  418  sites  EPA  re- 
leaaed  when  the  priority  list  was  announced. 
The  descriptions  contain  numerous  indica- 
tions that  surges  of  dumping  incidents  and 
bankruptcies  occurred  around  the  same 
^im—  that  earlier  environmental  laws  were 
about  to  take  effect 

"Surge  one  was  Just  before  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  passed  in 
October  of  1976."  SCA's  Russell  confirms. 
"People  were  afraid  it  [RCRAl  would  say 
'no  more  landfill  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste.'  and  they  felt.  'We  have  to  get  rid  of 
thto  stuff  "  whUe  landfilling  was  still  legal. 
The  act  as  passed  only  gave  EPA  the  right 
to  regulate  such  disposal  and.  Russell  says, 
"people  relaxed." 

But  not  untU  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  had  been  dumped.  The  result,  reflected 
in  the  EPA  priority  list,  was  numerous  over- 
flow of  hszardous  substances  from  dumps  in 
1977  and  '78. 

The  aeoond  surge  came  when  the  EPA  an- 
nounced regulations  on  the  handling  of  haz- 
ardous wastes,  as  Ccmgress  has  instructed. 

The  regiilations  were  published  in  the 
FMeral  Register  on  May  19.  1980.  to  take 
effect  Nov.  19.  In  the  interim,  hazardous- 
waste  companies  were  supposed  to  file  dec- 
larations with  the  EPA  stating  the  extent  of 
their  waste  handling,  treatment  and  storage 
activities  so  that  they  could  receive  permits 
for  those  activities  starting  with  the  Novem- 
ber effective  date. 

The  problem  was  that  the  EPA  had  cre- 
ated a  "window"— a  six-month  period  during 
a^iich  waste  handlers  who  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  the  new  regulations  and  who  were 
not  known  to  the  government  could  get  out 
of  the  business. 

"If  you  had  a  nice  big  pit  and  you  didn't 
want  to  file,  and  you  were  smart  and  decep- 
tive, you  could  line  the  trucks  up  and  then 
Just  tell  the  government  you  weren't  in  the 
hasardous-waste  business  any  more,"  Rus- 
sell says. 

One  of  the  first  things  Officer  Grove  did 
after  he  was  told  that  Bridgeport  Rental's 
lecottte  had  dis^jpeared  in  the  burglary  was 
call  the  EPA  regional  office  in  New  York. 
He  spoke  with  Gregory  Halbert,  an  attorney 
thoe. 


Halbert  "was  advised  of  thto  burglary  and 
the  fact  of  the  missing  business  records,  as 
thto  officer  to  aware  of  an  EPA  investigation 
into  the  victim"  of  the  burglary.  Grove 
wrote  in  hto  report.  He  also  notified  a  New 
Jersey  state  toxic-waste  task  force. 

Logan  Township's  tiny  police  force— never 
more  than  three  officers  on  duty  at  one 
Ume— was  unable  to  pursue  the  case  fur- 
ther. Neither  sUte  nor  federal  of f kdato  took 
action  in  response  to  the  notification. 

Six  months  after  the  burglary,  the  EPA 
and  the  owners  of  the  site  struck  a  deaL 
The  owners  paid  a  $25,000  fine  and  were  ab- 
solved of  further  liability  for  cleaning  up 
the  site. 

Five  months  later,  11  months  after  the 
crime,  a  retired  detective  was  hired  by  EPA- 
New  York  and  sent  to  Logan  Township  to 
try  to  determine  what  companies  had 
dumped  waste  in  the  lagoon. 

James  Marshall,  head  of  public  informa- 
tion for  the  EPA  in  New  York,  handled 
questions  about  the  Bridgeport  case  in  a 
manner  that  nicely  illustrates  how  EPA  bu- 
reaucrats have  ^-sagged  through  the  vari- 
ous shifts  in  agency  policy  in  the  last  three 
years.  He  cited  "pending  investigation"  in 
talking  about  the  Bridgeport  case  and  said 
Halbert  would  answer  no  questions  about 
the  burglary  or  EPA's  ladL  of  response. 

In  two  separate  telephone  interviews. 
Btarshall  made  conflicting  statements  about 
the  effect  of  the  burglary  on  the  waste  case. 
First,  he  said:  "The  civU  investigation  o«-- 
tainly  was  severely  hampered  by  the  loss  of 
these  records.  That  to  what  caused  the  nego- 
tiated settlement.  There's  no  question  that 
disappearance  of  the  records  greatly  ham- 
pered us.  Obviously." 

Later,  he  said  that  the  negotiated  settle- 
ment was  in  the  works  more  than  a  month 
before  the  burglary  occurred  and  that  the 
EPA  was  moving  in  that  direction  because 
"the  Judge  was  not  too  impressed  with  our 
evidence." 

Why  didn't  the  EPA  respond  to  the  notifi- 
cation from  the  township  police?  "My  infor- 
mation to  they  were  Just  informing  us.  We 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared  and  we 
frankly  did  not  have  the  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  a  criminal  investigation." 

There  were  no  investigators  then,  he  said. 
Now  there  to  one— to  cover  a  broad  Mid-At- 
lantic region  including  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Pemisylvania. 

The  retired  detective  "was  not  there  to  in- 
vestigate the  burglary."  MarshaU  said.  "He 
was  there  to  see  what  could  be  determined 
about  who  dumped  at  that  site." 

The  lagoon  to  so  staggering,  at  first 
glance,  that  a  vteitor  does  not  immediately 
notice  the  clusters  of  delicate  blossoms,  red- 
dtoh-pink.  that  fill  the  field  next  to  it. 

Less  than  50  yards  from  the  dike,  less 
than  20  yeards  from  where  chemicato  from 
the  pool  are  seeping  into  a  pond  of  water,  to 
a  commerical  peach  orchard. 

No  one  to  checking  to  see  whether  chemi- 
cals that  have  leaked  out  to  contaminate 
three  wells  in  the  area  are  being  absorbed 
by  the  trees  and  finding  their  way  into  the 
peaches.  "As  far  as  I  can  determine,  no  one 
has  ever  done  anything  to  sample."  Mar- 
shall said.  "Our  field  study  .  .  .  concluded  it 
was  not  of  too  much  concern." 

Said  a  New  Jersey  official  who  asked  not 
to  be  named:  "Frankly,  we've  got  so  many 
baUs  in  the  air  that  thto  to  a  nicety  we've 
not  been  able  to  approach." 

New  Jersey  to  far  frran  alone.  One  of  the 
more  subtle  but  far-reaching  aspecte  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  policy  has  been  a 
rise  in  the  level  of  operating  responsibilities 
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baliw  tramtared  to  tbe  aUtM  at  the 

gnuiti  to  the  itaim  (or  enTlraomental 
tmm  baan  cut.  CoocrMi  bas  re- 
I  pnpoMli  with  wwhiwbWi  sue- 
eaii.  tat  the  tact  ranaine  that  iinoe  IMl. 
the  InHaHnn  arUiMtml  value  of  grant*  to  the 
haa  Aotved  by  rouchly  one-third,  to 
of  $xn  milUon  thla  year,  and  the 
baa  propoeed  chopi>ln(  the  total 
by  IM  aaUoD  next  year. 

Itar  ■cBfci  aco.  with  no  puUlc  announce- 
ment, dx  career  BPA  employeo  were  Invit- 
ed to  tbe  White  Houae.  They  talked  at 
laiwth  with  top  prealdenttil  aide  Cralc 
Puller  and  with  the  budget  offfidal  who 
overaeea  environmental  pracrama.  Fred 
KhedourL  Moat  importantly,  for  a  half- 
hour,  they  talked  to  the  Preaident. 

Aa  far  aa  can  be  determined,  tlila  ia  the 
only  meettiw  on  the  environment  Reagan 
haa  held  ainee  taking  office  tliat  waant  with 
hto  own  aidea.  offldala  and  aupportera. 
FlTBt-band.  Reagan  got  a  aenae  of  a  demor- 
attaed  agency.  According  to  lenior  aidea.  he 
WM  particularly  atruck  by  the  career  peo- 
pled nport  to  him  that  ataff  cuU  had  been 
eoneentrated  in  the  field  operation  of  the 
agency,  aa  oppoaed  to  the  Waahington  head- 
quaitera.  where  the  impact  conceivably 
could  have  been  lea  aevere. 

Bsaaui  moos  or  ooiroainA  bkobb 

Aeeordiv  to  theae  same  aides.  Reagan 
told  the  BPA  employeea  that  he  cares 
deeply  about  the  environment  and  about  his 
napoiHibility  to  carry  out  the  law.  He  aid 
that  aa  governor  of  California  liia  record  on 
thla  iaaue  waa  aomethlng  he  waa  proud  of. 
and  that  he  wanted  to  establiah  tbe  same 
record  in  Waahtagton.  The  Preaident  did 
not  launch  into  a  defenae  of  that  record  to 
date. 

The  mff*<"g  occurred  before  Ruckelahaua 
waa  appointed  to  replace  Burf  ord  aa  admin- 
Mrator  of  the  agency.  In  fact,  it  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  deciaion  to  go  with 
Ruckelahaua,  which  followed  a  White  Houae 
that  the  new  person  had  to  be 
who   knew   the   EPA   from   the 
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Some  tiiinga.  in  other  words,  are  chang- 
ing, tat  it  Is  too  early  to  know  to  what 
extent  According  to  interviews  with  several 
White  Houae  offldala.  it  aeems  clear  that 
the  pendulum  that  awung  so  sharply  during 
the  first  two  years  has  stopped:  wliat's  at 
iaaue  now  la  the  extent  to  which  it  will  move 


Within  the  White  Houae.  senior  aides  say 
not  to  expect  major  changes  in  policy  or  in 
now-exiating  budgeta. 

A  f^mrmv  aummary  of  what  they  do 
expect:  Perfaapa  acme  additional  money: 
more  aggreaahre  enforcement  activitr.  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  policy  by  Reagan,  for 
the  first  time,  is  a  virtual  certainty:  and  a 
itfTiriAr  on  how  to  control  the  pollution 
tram  ooal-burnlng  planta  called  add  rain 
win  be  made  at  the  preaidential  level  much 
aooner  than  previoualy  planned. 

"He  haa  aaked  Ruckelahaua  to  look  the 
Iriace  over  In  detaO  and  come  back  to  him 
with  an  the  detaila."  said  one  aenior  aide. 
"Maybe  more  than  anything,  the  Preaident 
will  be  looking  for  waya  to  support  Ruckela- 
haua tai  the  proeem  over  here,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunitiea  that  come  along." 

For  his  part.  Ruckelahaua  haa  already  said 
that  one  agreement  he  bad  with  Reagan 
bef o>e  he  took  the  Job  waa  direct  access  to 
the  Preaident  on  important  matters,  some- 
thtaig  Burford  never  had.  In  addition, 
though  his  activity  wlU  remain  private  until 
hia  Seukte  coatfirmatlcm  hearing  in  a  week 
or  ao,  he  haa  invited  several  leaders  of  the 


major  environmental  organisations  to  meet 
with  him  Thursday  to  discum  policy  quea- 
Uona  in  detaiL  These  are  the  very  people 
with  whom  Jamea  Watt  haa  atopped  all  con- 
tact at  the  Interior  Department. 

That  raiaea  another  queation:  WiU 
Ruckelahaua'  arrival  mean  Watt'a  eventual 
departure? 

"The  man  la  In  a  very,  very  high-riak  poa- 
ture."  Hair  obaerved  of  Ruckelahaua.  "He  is 
rimpiy  not  going  to  be  in  the  aubaervient  po- 
sition Burford  was.  Before  this  la  over,  he 
could  ultimately  be  the  one  who  drivea  Watt 
out  of  town.  The  contraat.  if  he  really  triea 
to  deliver,  will  Juat  be  too  obvioua. 

"On  the  other  hand,  everybody  knowa 
Watt  Is  a  two-edged  sword.  The  liabilities  he 
has  are  enormous  and  well-known,  tat  he's 
about  all  that's  left  up  top  that  the  right- 
wingers  really  like.  StiU.  you  cannot  under- 
estimate the  power  that  Ruckelshaus  in 
effect  holds.  Imagine  Just  how  devastating 
It  would  be  if  he  ultimately  felt  he  had  to 
resign." 

At  the  White  House,  words  like  "parity" 
are  used  to  describe  the  expected  relation- 
ship. Some  aides  also  stress  the  view  that 
Ruckelshaus  will  have  to  work  through  the 
existing  policy  and  budgetmaking  system, 
like  any  other  high-ranking  offidaL  Others, 
primarily  involved  with  politics,  privately 
assume  Watt  will  eventually  leave  on  his 
own  initiative  to  spare  the  President  trouble 
should  he  seek  re-election  next  year. 

Rm-  the  strongest  criUcs  of  the  Reagan 
performance  to  date  on  the  environment. 
Watt's  departure  Is  a  must. 

Said  Hair  "It's  not  possible  to  put  a  con- 
sensus back  together  given  the  current  mix 
of  players." 

Added  Rep.  Udall.  when  asked  the  same 
question:  "No.  Watt  has  poisoned  the  weU. 
He's  the  symtol." 

Nmietheless.  It  appears  that  Reagan  will 
have  time  to  consider  the  future  of  his  Inte- 
rior Secretary.  It's  not  Just  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  more  than  once  that  he  will 
not  be  stampeded  into  firing  anyone,  it's 
also  an  emerging  (act  that  moderate  Repul>- 
licans  are  willing  to  be  patient  about  both 
Ruckelshaus  and  environmental  questions 
In  general. 

"Now  we  get  Ruckelshaus."  said  Sen. 
Robert  Stafford  (R-Vt.).  who  chairs  the 
Senate's  Environment  Committee  and  will 
nm  the  confirmation  hearings.  "Looking 
ahead,  and  assuming  he  Is  confirmed  and  is 
allowed  to  bring  In  people  he  can  count  on.  I 
see  him  carrying  out  his  statement  that  the 
laws  will  be  enforced  as  they  are  written. 

"I  got  a  sense  talking  to  various  groups  of 
chemical  manufacturers  recently  that  they 
are  sensitised  to  being  at  the  tottom  of  the 
public's  esteem  and  want  to  be  better  In  the 
(uture.  Until  they  prove  otherwise.  Ill  give 
them  the  benefit  o(  the  doubt." 

The  politics  o(  environmentalism  Is  cur- 
rently extremely  un(avorable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, (or  the  simple  reason  that  his  critics 
occupy  the  middle  groimd. 

"I  would  argue  with  anyone  that  we  luive 
in  (act  (oUowed  a  iniddIe-o(-the-road  ap- 
proach as  (ar  as  the  actual  details  o(  poUcy 
are  concerned."  said  one  White  House  o((i- 
cial.  "And  when  you  compare  most  o(  our 
tadget  proposals  to  what  actually  made  It 
through  Congress,  the  President  Is  a  moder- 
ate on  this. 

"A  lot  o(  this  may  be  a  (allure  to  commu- 
nicate, or  even  a  mistake  in  communicating 
in  precisely  the  wrong  (ashlon.  in  a  way 
that  has  tended  to  polarize." 

Communication,  however,  Is  not  the  con- 
cern o(  the  President's  critics  ss  they  take 


peeks  ahead.  Those  who  are  willing  to  grant 
Ruckelshaus  a  honeymotm  period  are  not 
willtaig  to  be  patient  longer  than  the  end  of 
summer,  and  their  desirea  are  specific. 

"There  haa  to  be  a  geature  to  begin  restor- 
ing the  EPA'a  tadget."  aaid  Hair,  "particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment, where  there  now  almost  aeema  to  be  a 
philosophy  that  what  you  dont  know  can't 
hurt  you. 

"The  denial  of  the  acid-rain  problem  will 
have  to  atop.  There  will  have  to  be  some 
early  enforcement  action  to  deanse  the 
image.  In  my  view,  it  might  be  on  the  order 
of  maK1''g  an  example  out  of  Dow  Chemical 
for  the  dioxin  problem  in  the  Midwest,  and 
perhaps  they  damned  will  should  be  made 
an  example  of.  And  in  addition.  I  would 
expect  a  i»esld«ntial  measage  and  speech, 
and  finally  a  substantive  White  Houae  meet- 
ing with  the  major  environmental  groupa. 

"Unleaa  they  deliver  aubatantively  and  In 
a  abort  period  of  time,  what  little  patience 
we  have  wiU  be  exhauated.  Ruckelshaus  Is 
the  last,  best  chance  we  have  and  they 
have." 

Others  are  not  even  this  charitable. 

According  to  Udall.  the  most  Important 
point  is  that  for  all  Reagan's  Inattention  to 
detail,  he  has  been  in  charge  all  along.  "I 
can't  see  anything  reaUy  changing  in  a 
major  way.  short  of  Watt  leaving  and 
Reagan  taking  a  host  of  actions  that 
amount  to  a  reversal  of  his  politics."  Udall 
said.  "But  the  point  Is  that  Watt  isn't  doing 
all  these  things  against  Reagan.  He's  doing 
what  Reagan  wanU  him  to  do.  Right  now, 
Reagan  Is  being  held  hostage  by  his  right 
wing." 

For  nearly  13  years,  environmental  policy 
in  the  country  has  operated  on  the  basis  o( 
a  ))ipartisan  consensus,  moving  within  a  rel- 
atively narrow  range. 

All  the  meriU  o(  today's  burning  disputes 
aside,  wliat  Is  undeniable  is  that  the  consen- 
sus has  been  shattered,  even  though  public 
opinion  polls  are  unanimous  In  reporting  no 
change  in  overwhelming  majority  support 
(or  reduced  levels  o(  air  and  water  pollution 
and  protection  against  the  more  recently 
discovered  threaU  posed  by  the  byproducts 
o(  an  increasingly  chemical  economy.  This 
Is  a  concern  that  consistently  cuU  acroaa 
party  and  daaa  lines. 

At  a  crucial  Juncture,  the  message  (rom  a 
top  White  House  o((icial  as  the  President 
prepares  to  (ace  the  recommendations  o(  his 
new  EPA  chle(  is  this:  "His  reputation  Is  im- 
portant to  him.  That  was  true  in  CalKomia 
and  it's  Just  as  true  now." 

That  Is  not  a  great  deal  to  go  on,  but  ev- 
eryone will  know  soon  enough  what  he  has 
in  mind. 

In  June  o(  IMl,  the  EPA  aUotted  $200,000 
In  Clean  Water  Act  (luds  to  shore  up  the 
dike  around  the  Bridgeport  site,  according 
to  Jim  Marshall  In  New  York.  The  (ollowing 
month,  $410,000  was  aUotted  under  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  to  do 
a  (easibility  study  (or  a  (ull-acale  deanup. 

"That  study  got  diverted  because  of  con- 
cern over  the  imminent  overflow"  last 
spring.  Marshall  said,  adding  that  9200.000 
in  Superfund  money  was  then  used  to  pump 
down  the  lagoon. 

A  month  ago.  the  EPA  announced  a  $3.2- 
million  program— $500,000  In  state  money, 
the  rest  from  Superfund— to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  lagoon  by  12  feet,  treat  the 
liquid  pumped  off  and  conduct  a  long-tenn 
feasibUity  study. 

"We  expect  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  put 
It  out  (or  bids  In  a  (ew  weeks,"  Marshall 


"This  ia  »  ahort-tarm  aolaUen  while  we 

work  out  a  kttger-term  thing." 

Meanwhile,  the  lagoon  leaks,  the  gaaea 
rlae  and  the  peach  treea  bloom  in  the 

fpHi»g 

Funding  for  the  monitoring  and  regula- 
tion of  the  nation'a  envlraiment  haa 
dropped  aignincantly  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, laa  indfcxted  In  tbe  budgeta  of 
the  reaponaible  agendea. 

Department-Cabinet  CouneO  on  Natural 
Resouroea  ahd  Environment;  Vtaietioo— 
PoUey;  Head-*Jamea  Watt.  Chairperson. 

Department— Office  of  Mangrment  and 
Budget:  Fun^tkm-Regulatlon  ind  Money: 
Head— David  Btodcman.  Director. 

Departmeni-Preaident'a  CouDdl  on  Bavi- 
ronment  and  Qualltr.  Functkn-Adviaonr. 
Head— Alan  HQl.  Chairperaon:  Budget— 
lMl-$2.8  ntfllion:   lMS-$9a6.000:  Staff- 

IMl-SO:  lMI-6. 
DepartmenU  and  programs 

Bnvironmental  PtxtteetUm  Agenew 
Air  (mlllionaX 

IMl -. 

1M3 


While  tiM  department'a  budset  lOK  (rom 

$IKJ  bOUoa  tat  IMl  to  $41.6  bUUon  In  19S3.  the  in- 

was  pdmarilr  sttiibutaMe  to  tilaber  price 

(fori 


SI4J 


Water  (milliona): 

1981 

1983. 


Induatrial  wastes  (milliona): 

1981 

1983.. 


Reaearch  (mlliona): 

1961 

1983. 


OveraU  poUdng  (milliona): 

1981 - — 

1983. 


Total  budget  (billiona): 

1981 » 

1983 4.™. 


fnterior  Department 

Flah.  WUdlife  and  National  Parks 
Service  (billion): 

1981 

1983 

Public  lands  acquisition  (millions): 

1961 

1983 » 

Coal  mining  (field  Inspectors): 

1981 

1983 - 

Offshore  oU  leasing  (millkm  acres): 

1983-81 

1983  (proposed  annual  pace) 

Total  budget  (billion): 

1981 

19b3  *•■••■•>■•••■•■■■••••■•••  ••>■■■*■•••••••••••  •••••••■  ••• 

Enem  Department 

Conservation  (millions): 

1981 ^ 

1983 

Research  and  development  (billions): 

1981 ~ 

1983 

Nuclear  energy  programs  (billions): 

1981 

1983. 


Total  budget  (billions): 

1981 - 

1983 - 

AOrtculture  Department ' 

NaUonal  Forest  Service  (billions): 

1981 

1983 - /. •" — ~...".. 

Soil  oonservKtion  (milliona): 

1981... 

1983.. 


318.1 
219.0 

335.2 
181.4 

347.0 
213.0 

515.0 
359.0 

1.35 
1.03 


$1.63 
$1.62 

$495 
$384 

145 
69 

27 
250 

$6.3 
$3.8 


$757 
288 

3.8 
2.7 

1.10 
1J5 

10.2 
4.5 


$2.14 
$1.90 

$588 

$513 


Ttanber  aale  (billion  board  feet): 

1981 — 

1983 

•  TIte  ainoiAiU  ace  tlw  malor  areas  in  whldt  The 
Agriculture  Department  tnnuwipw  tlte 


8.0 
12.3 


envirtm- 


The  NaiKW- DttLDiG  Wrra  Poixums:  Thx 

EPA   ORS    vox    NSGOTIATID    SXTTLEMXIITS 

To  CUSK  DoMn 

(By  Ben  Bradlee.  Jr.) 
Sktmodb.  Imd.— On  days  when  the  wind 
blows  here  from  the  northeast,  acrid,  nox- 
kws  fumes  from  a  13-acre  damp  site,  filled 
with  60.000  leaking  barrels  of  chemicals, 
wash  up  over  the  nearby  farm  of  Roland 
and  Vemabelle  Kastings.  causing  their 
throatatobum. 

The  w^"*«»«g-  in  their  mid-OOs.  have  lived 
since  1936  on  their  300-acre  farm,  which 
overlooks  the  dump  a  quarter-mile  away. 
The  now-dosed  Seymour  Recycling  Corp. 
(SRC),  which,  last  occupied  the  site  on 
which  the  drums  continue  to  leach,  began 
tto  waste-reclamation  operation  in  1969. 
AitNmd  Seymour,  that's  not  a  particularly 
long  tr«A  record,  and  the  Kastings  note 
they  were  here  first— by  33  years. 

"I  ain't  an  expert  in  nothin."  says  Mrs. 
lf..M..y  a  slight,  wizened  woman  who 
cfaaln-amokea  unfiltered  cigarettes.  "But  I'm 
gonna  be  an  expert  in  gettin'  rid  of  that 
ttwtfmny  and  them  barrels." 

The  Kt^ftingit  and  other  residents  inter- 
viewed here  said  it  was  nearly  heresy  in  the 
mid-1970s  to  question  the  doings  at  SRC. 
tat  now  even  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
holda  forth  on  the  dangers  of  hazardous 
waste  and  Is  championing  the  process  of 
deanlng  it  up.  Having  one  of  the  country's 
biggest  and  most  foul  dump  sites  has  not. 
after  all.  brought  glowing  publidty  to  this 
community  of  15.050  persons,  located  65 
miles  south  of  IndianvMlis;  it  has  hurt  ef- 
forts to  attract  new  business  and  residents. 
L«st  Deceml>er,  when  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  announced  the  418  po- 
tentially most  dangerous  hazardous  waste 
sites  in  the  country  ("Ticking  time  tombs." 
then-EPA  administrator  Anne  Burford 
called  them),  it  ranked  Seymour  51st. 

Seymour's  acknowledgment  of  hazardous 
vmate  as  a  pressing  Issue  and  its  e((ort  to 
cope  with  it  reflect  a  growing  trend  across 
the  country.  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  and  the 
"Valley  o(  the  Drums"  outside  liouisville, 
Ky.,  have  become  buz^hrases  (or  ecological 
disasters  to  be  avoided. 

But  those  two  are  only  some  o(  the  worst 
and  moat  publicized  examples  o(  tiazardous 
waate  aitea  that  menace  thousands  o(  cities 
and  towns  nationwide.  The  EPA  estimates 
there  are  60.000  such  dumps  in  the  United 
States,  and  180.000  open  pits,  ponds  and  la- 
goons where  rarious  toxic  brews  (ester- 
leaching  Into  the  ground,  contaminating 
water  and  polluting  tbe  air. 

The  amount  o(  waste  being  generated  is 
growing  all  the  time.  American  Industries  o( 
all  stripes  generate  an  estimated  88  billion 
pounds  of  toxic  wastes  a  year,  and  the  EPA 
says  90  percent  of  those  wastes  are  disposed 
of  improperly.  The  agency  is  urging  busi- 
neaaea  to  develop  cleaner,  safer  methods  of 
waste  d'fpn«ti.  such  as  high-tenu>erature, 
controlled  incineration,  or  using  chemical 
neutralizers  to  decontaminate  waste  prod- 
ucts. 

But  as  the  costs  continue  to  grow,  the 
chewest  method  of  dealing  with  the  materi- 
al is  still  to  dump  it,  and  many  companies 
accept  the  risks  of  )>eing  caught  and  fined  as 
part  of  the  price  of  doing  business. 

Even  when  hazardous  wastes  are  trans- 
ported legally  to  approved  dumpsites.  acci- 
denta  are  common  and  have  l>ecome  almost 


a  staple  in  the  news.  Last  week,  2000  iieople 
had  to  be  evacuated  from  their  homes  in 
Denver  when  a  railroad  tank  car  loaded 
with  nitric  acid  ruptived  in  a  raU  jrard, 
saiding  a  toxte,  mustard-colored  cloud  over 
part  of  the  dty. 

The  health  effecta  of  prolonged  exposure 
to  many  poisonous  chemicals  remain  uncer- 
tain, though  residenta  of  Love  Canal.  Times 
Beach  and  Wobum  have  few  doubta  about 
the  dangers.  Here  In  Seymour.  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings reporta  that  in  her  neightarhood  alone, 
nine  persons  have  died  of  cancer  within  the 
last  year  while  six  others  now  have  the  dis- 
ease—yet not  conclusive  Units  between  the 
canoen  and  the  dtunp  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Toxin-induced  cancers  can  take  a  genera- 
tion to  develop,  and  by  then  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  pinpoint  a  precise  cause.  In  the 
midst  of  the  uncertainty,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  cut  back  EPA's  research 
budget  into  environmental  health  dangers. 

That  decision  is  only  one  of  many  Reagan 
environmental  polldes  that  have  drawn  crit- 
icism. Hazardous  waste  deanup  by  the 
Reagan  EPA  has  been  slow.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  also  resisted  ef  forte  to  make  pro- 
ducers of  relatively  small  amounte  of  waste 
comply  with  the  law  governing  ite  disposal— 
the  1976  Resources  Conservaticm  and  Re- 
covery Act.  And  it  has  freed  polluters  from 
having  to  file  aimual  reporte  detailing  what 
they  did  with  their  wastes. 

Tnfft^"*.  the  EPA  has  adopted  a  strategy 
of  negotiating  with  polluters  to  initiate  pri- 
vate deanups  rather  than  relying  heavily  on 
funds  from  the  $1.6-billion  Superfund.  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1980  as  a  m(mey 
pool  (or  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste.  That 
policy  has  led  to  allegations  o(  political  (a- 
voritism  toward  Administration  allies  and 
has  created  a  wideq^read  (ox-guarding-the- 
chicken-coop  perception  atout  EPA. 

CASK  STUDY  OP  EPA  POUCT 

The  dump  here  in  Seymour  provides  a 
case  study  of  the  Reagan  EPA's  policy  to 
negotiate  with  polluters  on  cleanups  rather 
than  "con(ront"  them  In  court,  as  well  as  a 
representative  look  at  the  problems  attend- 
ant to  implementing  Superduid  legisUtion. 

Last  October,  a  week  belore  the  congres- 
sional elections,  the  agency  announced  with 
(an(are  that  24  o(  the  approximately  350 
companies  that  had  diunped  waste  at  the 
site  had  reached  a  $7.7-million  agreement  to 
help  clean  up  the  60.000  leaking  barrels  o( 
chemicals,  which  indude  ethers,  solvents, 
phenols,  cyanides,  adds  and  PCBs.  The  EPA 
said  at  the  time  that  the  agreement  had  "no 
equal"  in  ite  history. 

Though  the  accord  was  initially  haUed 
here  as  the  first  positive  step  in  years  to 
deal  with  Seymour's  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lem, it  soon  came  under  question,  since  it 
provided  (or  only  a  sur(ace.  not  a  subsur- 
(ace.  deanup.  In  the  small  number  o(  dean- 
ups o(  hazardous  waste  sites  that  have  been 
completed  to  date,  it  has  been  customary  to 
require  companies  to  do  toth. 

It  has  also  been  customary  to  have  sur(ace 
cleuiups  extend  one  toot  beneath  the  soil, 
but  the  Seymom-  signatories— which  indud- 
ed  IBM.  General  Motors.  duPont.  CSeneral 
Electric.  Western  Electric  and  United  Tech- 
nologies-balked at  this.  The  EPA  compro- 
mised and  required  them  only  to  dig  one 
(oot  below  each  barreL  The  barrels  cover  58 
percent  o(  the  13  acres,  but  the  entire  site  Is 
thought  to  be  contaminated  since  the  bar- 
rels have  been  moved  over  the  years. 

Moreover,  under  terms  o(  the  agreement, 
the  24  companies  were  released  (rom  any 
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future  UaMUty  for  the  subsurface  work  tbey 
did  not  agree  to  perf onn. 

The  KPA  MM  tt  bad  to  reach  aorae  aort  of 
acrecment  for  a  private  cleanup,  becauae 
the  atatc  of  Tf***"*  could  not  afford  to  pay 
balf  the  coat,  which  the  Superfund  bill  re- 
quina  if  the  dump  aite  ia  on  publicly  held 
land,  aa  In  Seymour. 

The  B>A  has  ainoe  tried  to  get  the  other 
>ii».p««i^  that  have  aent  waate  to  the  Sey- 
mour dump  aite  over  the  years  to  pay  for 
subsurfwe  deanup.  To  date,  about  ITS  com- 
paniea  have  agreed  to  pay  t3.S  million  for 
tlM  work,  but  the  KPA  oonoedts  that  l>  not 
enough  to  do  the  Job. 

Meanwhile.  Chemical  Waate  Management 
Ool  la  proceeding  with  lU  contract  to  per- 
form the  surface  deanup  here.  Prom  a  plat- 
form ovcriooking  the  dump  site.  31  masked 
men  wearing  protective  clothing  can  be  seen 
walking  about  the  leaking  barrels,  probing 
their  contents  and  gently  moving  them  to 
storage,  for  eventual  removaL 

"VR  BOWT  WAWT  THAT  .  .  .  BBBB" 

But  In  hauling  the  barrels  away,  new 
problems  have  developed.  Ever  since  the 
barrels  began  to  be  removed  In  January,  cit- 
laen  groups  both  inside  and  outside  Indiana, 
In  locations  where  Chemical  Waste  Manage- 
ment Intended  to  dump  the  Seymour  refuse, 
have  sprung  up  with  the  daaaic  objection  of 
the  haardoua  waste  business:  We  don't 
want  that  stuff  here. 

Though  the  six  destinations  proposed  to 
handle  the  Seymour  waste  are  all  licensed 
for  such  purpoaea.  there  are  movea  afoot  to 
declare  some  of  the  locations  health  hax- 
ards. 

The  projected  completion  date  for  the 
Seymour  deanup  is  Deoemiwr.  In  the  mean- 
time, only  five  of  the  418  haiardous  waste 
altea  on  the  EPA  list  have  been  cleaned  up 
to  date,  a  record  environmentalists  criticise 
aaabynsaL 

But  William  Hedeman.  EPA's  director  of 
Superfund.  noted  the  agency  has  completed 
cleanups  of  100  other  haxardous  waste  sites 
that  he  said  poaed  a  more  Immediate  danger 
than  any  of  the  41S.  "To  expect  that  we  can 
sweep  in  with  a  magic  wand  and  a  bulldoaer 
and  clean  up  Immediately  something  that 
may  have  been  festering  for  50  to  100  yean 
Is  a  fool's  paradise."  Hedeman  said.  He 
added  that  the  average  cleanup  period  for  a 
site  where  chemicals  have  been  leaching  in 
the  soil  for  years  is  44  months. 

"Haaardoua  waste  has  come  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant enviromental  problem,  if  not  the  most 
significant."  Hedeman  said.  "The  problem  is 
one  we  cannot  see.  We  can  respond  to  air 
pollution,  or  rivers  which  catch  on  fire.  But 
when  chemicals  are  buried  beneath  the  soil, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  out  of 
sight— and  until  recently  anyway,  out  of 
mind." 

Tbb    Rioiow— TBassTimD    Watsbs:    Om- 

ciAts    Crrx    Iiiaime«uats    Rnouacxs    To 

Tacku  TBS  PaoaLms 

(By  Dianne  Dumanoski) 

New  England  Is  a  land  of  abundant 
waters,  <»e  of  the  region's  great  resources. 
But  that  resource  Is  also  the  most  viilnera- 
ble.  and  thua  a  focus  of  Increasing  concern 
during  this  period  of  federal  retrenchment 
on  environmental  protection. 

Threata  to  the  area's  waters  come  in  vari- 
oua  forms,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no 
federal  assjstanre  to  deal  with  them. 

Add  rain  cotnes  with  the  clouds  on  the 
winds  from  the  west,  threatening  the  lakes 
and  streams  on  the  region's  thin  soils  and 
granite  bedrock. 


Some  New  England  ponds  have  already 
become  too  add  for  fish  and  other  life.  Re- 
gional officials  also  worry  about  how  add 
rain  might  damage  water  supplies  for  drink- 
ing and  irrigation. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  chosen  to 
conduct  further  studies  on  the  region's  add 
rain  problem  before  having  to  Interfere  with 
the  heavy  Industry  that  produces  the  pol- 
lutanU  that  feed  add  rain. 

If  Congress  approves— and  it  Is  not  clear 
that  It  wiU— the  Administration  wiU  kill  the 
federal  Clean  Lakes  program,  and  funding 
for  the  drinking-water  program  will  be  cut 
by  33  percent. 

But  poiiapa  the  most  pressing  threat  Is 
hasardous  waste.  At  least  100  New  England 
water  supplies  have  been  contaminated  by 
toxic  chemicals— the  legacy  of  uncontrolled 
diunplng  that  has  been  going  an  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

Though  state  and  federal  Uws  to  clean  up 
old  waste  dimips  are  important  to  public 
health  and  welfare  in  all  parU  of  the  coun- 
try, rigorous  enforcement  of  these  laws  Is 
espiecially  important  to  New  Englanders. 
who  are  more  dependent  than  residents  of 
other  regions  on  ground  water,  vulnerable 
to  contamination  because  of  a  high  water 
table. 

In  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  you  have 
to  dig  only  3  or  4  feet  before  hitting  the 
water  table.  And  SO  percent  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state  rely  on  this  ground  water 
for  part  or  all  of  their  water  supplies. 

Public  clamor  for  action  has  been  growing, 
and  many  states,  like  Massachuaetts.  have 
been  expanding  programs  to  control  hazard- 
ous waste  and  protect  drinking  water.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  cutting  back  on  federal  as- 
sistance needed  to  make  these  state  regi^- 
tory  programs  viable. 

"ROT  KMODOH  PSOPU  TO  DO  THE  JOB" 

If  there  is  a  single  theme  that  dominates 
the  hasardous  waste  issue.  It  is  the  acute 
lack  of  resources  both  in  the  regional  EPA 
office  and  in  the  state  environmental  agen- 
des. 

Many  critics,  like  Prancis  H.  Duehay.  a 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  city  councilman  and  envi- 
ronmental activist,  contend  acute  under- 
funding  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  effort 
by  the  Reagan  Administration  "to  sabotage 
the  implementation  of  the  Superfund  law," 
part  of  a  strategy  to  get  the  law  repealed. 

"The  kernel  of  the  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lem." said  Sidney  Wolf  of  Washington-based 
Environmental  Action,  "is  too  few  resources 
and  regulators  chasing  too  many  wastes. 
Until  that  problem  is  solved,  we're  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  the  Job." 

A  staff  aide  working  on  hazardous  waste 
in  EPA  Region  I.  which  serves  New  Eng- 
land, echoed  this  complaint.  "There  are  ab- 
solutely not  enough  people  to  do  the  Job.  I 
could  spend  full  time  at  one  Superfimd  site, 
but  I  have  seven  or  eight." 

John  O'Connor,  the  national  hazardous 
waste  director  (or  Citizen  Action,  summed 
up  the  staff  shortage  with  a  metaphor  "It's 
like  using  a  fly  swatter  to  attack  a  dino- 
saur." 

The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Hazardous 
Waste  currently  has  a  staff  of  87.  A  study 
by  an  Independent  consultant  and  an  advi- 
sory committee  Judged  the  state  would  need 
208  people  as  a  minimum  to  Implement  two 
important  new  hazardous  waste  programs— 
Superfund  and  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  intended  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous wastes  to  prevent  uncontrolled 
dumping.  Instead  of  Increasing  state  grants 


for  theae  demanding  programs,  however, 
the  Administration  has  proposed  a  4-per- 
cent cut  in  state  Resource  ConMrvation  and 
Recovery  Act  funds.  In  addition,  the  EPA 
provides  no  money  specifically  for  statca  to 
do  the  ground  work  necessary  to  qualify  for 
Superfund. 

Because  of  public  concern.  MaasachuaetU 
plans  to  find  the  money  to  add  60  more  per- 
sons to  its  hasardous  waste  staff,  said  An- 
thony Cortese.  the  commissioner  of  the 
state's  Department  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Engineering  (DBQE>.  But  he  said  that 
wont  be  enough. 

Cortese.  who  will  testify  before  Congress 
on  the  Issue  later  this  month,  said  the  states 
don't  have  the  money  to  run  these  programs 
without  considerable  federal  help. 

State  efforts  are  also  crippled,  he  said,  by 
deep  cuts  into  federal  research  programs 
needed  to  determine  the  health  effects  of 
the  chemicals  showing  up  In  water  supplies. 
"We're  flnding  water  supplies  contaminated 
with  organic  chemicals  left  and  right- 
chemicals  for  which  there  are  no  federal 
standards.  It  just  doesn't  make  sense  for  SO 
states  to  do  this  research.  That's  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  federal  government." 

3S  srm  OH  usT 

Except  for  Vermont,  which  isn't  as  indus- 
trialized, the  New  England  states  have  a 
good  number  of  hazardous  waste  dumps. 
Thirty-eight  regional  sites  made  the  federal 
Superfund  list,  and  the  regional  EPA  has 
been  examining  more  than  600  additional 
sites  where  hazardous  waste  may  have  been 
abandoned. 

Paul  Keough.  EPA's  acting  deputy  admin- 
istrator for  Region  I.  concedes  his  staff  for 
Superfund  is  "stretched  thin."  Despite  this, 
he  says  that  his  office  has  been  making 
more  progress  on  taking  care  of  Superfund 
sites  than  offices  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  He  noted  that  the  region  has  re- 
ceived a  good  portion  of  Superfund  money 
because  the  region  had  been  at  work  on  the 
problem  at  some  sites  before  the  law  was 
passed. 

In  the  past  21  months.  Keough  said,  his 
office  has  allocated  more  than  $21  million 
to  clean  up  or  otherwise  remedy  hazardous 
dump  sites.  About  $9  million  of  this  came 
from  Superfund.  Of  the  New  England 
states.  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire 
have  received  most,  he  said,  because  they 
have  put  a  lot  of  state  money  into  the  clean- 
up effort.  On  the  other  hand,  progress  has 
been  slow  in  Maine  because  it  lacks  both 
staff  and  funds  to  contribute  its  10-percent 
share  to  any  Superfund  deanup. 

In  some  cases,  like  Ashland.  Mass..  neigh- 
iMrs  of  a  dumpsite  say  they  are  satisfied 
that  things  are  moving  along.  But  many 
others  think  EPA  has  been  dragging  its  feet, 
and  they're  angry. 

Keough  and  staff  working  on  the  project 
believe  much  of  this  conflict  between  EPA 
and  Superfund  site  neightwrs  stems  from 
pubUc  misconception.  Said  one  staffer 
"People  don't  understand  how  absolutely 
brand  new  the  technology  Is  and  how  much 
you  need  to  study  the  problem  before  you 
do  anything.  They  ask  why  you  don't  Just 
go  in  and  scoop  it  up  and  take  it  away.  But 
you  can't.  There's  nowhere  to  take  it  to."  At 
sites  where  there  is  extensive  ground  water 
and  soil  contamiiuttion.  the  toxic  waste  will 
most  likely  be  somehow  sealed  and  possibly 
treated,  rather  than  carted  away.  And  since 
sites  differ  greatly,  each  requires  its  own  en- 
gineering solution. 


Critics,  however,  believe  the  tedmlcal 
complezity  imTt  the  only  reaaon  the  clean- 
ups arent  moving  fast 

Vermont's  A|r  and  Solid  Waate  Program 
director.  Rleb^rd  Valenttnettt.  believes  cer- 
tain KPA  poUdea  have  added  to  the  delaya. 
"The  question  of  how  clean  ia  dean  Ummbb 
over  the  whoM  prooeaa."  he  said.  alDoe  EPA 
has  not  set  a  gtandard  that  each  aite  muat 
achieve.  It  doesn't  make  uamt  to  have 
puUie-health  ifesues  hagglod  over,  be  said,  as 
if  they  were  wfege  demands  in  a  labor  nego- 
tiation. Tbat  hot  only  leavea  room  for  too 
many  incooiMendes.  but  alao  cauaea  ddaya 
In  cleanup  becguae  each  site  must  be  treated 
as  a  special  cage. 

Valentlnetti  and  many  othen  also  point 
out  that  the  program  has  been  bogged  down 
by  an  administrative  stnicture  that  requires 
every  decision  be  sent  to  Washington  for  z:s 
provaL  Unlike  moat  EPA  programa.  Super- 
fund  has  been  highly  oentrallaed.  Mass. 
DEQE  Comr.  Cortese  estlmatea  the  Wash- 
ington review  has  slowed  down  cleannpa  by 
three  to  six  tnonths.  EPA  staff  members 
agree  that  has  been  a  source  of  delay. 

Thiough  most  observers  acknowledge 
some  studies  are  necessary,  many  alao  criti- 
cise EPA  "for  studying  the  problem  to 
death."  Cortese  says  that  eztenahre.  If  not 
exhausUve  stady  is  EPA  ptdicy.  becauae  it 
wants  "to  get  the  most  bang  for  the  buck." 
But  In  his  opinion.  "The  procedure  and  the 
amount  of  tiote"  this  takea  "is  totally  inap- 
propriate. Fraikly.  I  think  this  was  part  of 
a  strategy  ...  to  slow  down  funds  under  the 
guise  of  cost  eTfecttveneas." 

The  EPA  could  also  speed  things  up.  Cor- 
tese said,  if  it  were  willing  to  carry  on  dlffor- 
ent  parte  of  the  deanup  prooeas  simulta- 
neously, rather  than  In  a  required  aequoace. 

.Thx  Etpbcis— Mkdical  Mtstiub:  FkAU 
OROW  ABOCT  How  DUHFgD  Chxkicals 
AmcrHxAiTH 

(By  tiOretU  McLaughlin) 
"When  we  try  to  figure  out  what  the 
health  hazards  are  in  toxic  waste,  we're  like 
explorers  with  UtUe  miners'  llghte  on  our 
hats,  going  into  a  huge  dark  warehouse  full 
of  dangerous  materials.  Our  ability  to  see 
them  or  avoid  them  is  very  limited."  Dr. 
David  Osoneff,  chief  of  environmratal 
health.  Boston  Unlverlsty  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Before  an  audience  bristling  with  anger,  a 
young  technfcian  spoke  with  scientific  de- 
tachment of  the  predominant  "spedes"  of 
chemicals  found  in  the  air  above  a  still- 
randd  dumping  site. 

On  only  a  single  day.  he  assured  the  crowd 
at  a  recent  eommunity  meeting  in  Lowell. 
Mass..  did  the  toxic  gases  exceed  an  occupa- 
tional safety  limit— the  only  guide  available. 

The  listeners  were  not  impressed. 

"At  best.  y*u  sdence  types  are  idlote  mas- 
querading as  experts."  said  a  community 
leader.  "You  can  come  in  here  with  all  the 
so-caUed  sdeotif  ic  daU  you  want  to,  but  you 
can't  tell  us  that  we're  not  suffering  mi- 
graine headaches,  our  kids  aren't  wheedng 
all  the  time  or  that  those  chemicals  arent 
the  problem. 

"You  have  no  idea  what  the  combined 
effect  of  those  chemicals  are.  or  what  the 
health  hazaids  add  up  to.  It's  time  to  stop 
gambling  with  our  lives." 

In  essence,  that's  what  the  toxic  waste 
fight  is  aU  about:  A  new  awareness  by  ordi- 
nary people  that  their  health,  and  possibly 
their  lives,  iuy  be  threatened  by  a  mon- 
strous dispenser  of  illneaa. 

Virtually  all  Americans  now  carry  around 
trace  amoimts  of  some  heavy  metal,  such  as 


lead,  or  other  toxic  chemicaL  But  the 
amount  is  usually  very  small  and  presumed, 
though  perhapa  mistakenly,  to  be  of  little  to 
no  copaequcnce. 

But  with  higher  exposures  to  mixes  of 
chemicals  at  dump  sites  or  through  air  and 
water  pollution  from  indusUy— or  the  per- 
sonal uae  of  herbiddes.  insectiddes.  fumi- 
gants  and  the  like— it  is  possible  more  and 
more  Amnrlcans  are  being  slowly  poisoned. 
Tet  the  health  ef fecte  of  chemical  waste  ex- 
posure are  among  the  last  of  the  concerns 
being  faced  by  the  industry  that  creates  it 
or  by  government  overseers. 

Only  during  the  past  year  or  so  has  money 
become  avallalde  to  fund  vital  health  stud- 
ies or  to  research  and  monitor  the  potential- 
ly far  more  devastaUng  longterm  effecte  of 
chronic  exposure.  Under  the  expansive  wing 
of  the  federal  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency's  Superfund.  the  health  ramifica- 
tkna  of  chemical  waste  are  now  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta.  Oa.  Moreover,  most 
statea,  lnfh'<*«"g  Massachusetts,  also  have 
fielded  their  own  health-related  toxic  waste 
inquiries. 

Rarely  has  a  health  problem  been  so  com- 
plex. The  5»«»»»»g«ny  health  effects  of  the 
nM>ft.  obvious  categories  of  industrial  chemi- 
cals are  understood  in  only  the  most  general 
ways. 

Potentially  far  more  dangerous  problems 
await  discovery  In  the  virtually  endless 
chemical  combinations  that  can  now  be  con- 
cocted in  industrial  laboratories.  Even 
wOder  mixes  may  occur  when  chemicals  on 
one  would  ever  deliberately  put  together  are 
inadvertently  mixed  in  dumping  sites— some 
of  them  brewing  and  stewing  under  pressure 
below  ground  for  years. 

"Sometimes  barrels  are  turning  up  that 
were  dtunped  50  years  ago.  Now  those  bar- 
rels are  leaking  Into  drinlung  water."  said 
Dr.  Renata  Kimbrough.  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  CDC's  center  for  enviroiunental 
health,  who  is  a  toxicologist  and  a  physi- 
cian. 

Basically,  there  are  two  ways  chemicals 
iwfc*  people  sick.  Chemical  wastes  leach 
into  water  or  soil  and  then  are  taken  up  and 
concentrated  in  plants,  animals  or  fish. 
which  people  Uter  eat.  "In  this  way,"  she 
said,  "a  bioaociunulation  of  the  chemical 
wastes  becomes  a  part  of  the  food  chain." 

The  other  route  is  by  direct  exposure,  she 
noted,  for  people  who  live  around  leaking 
dumps,  or  who  have  the  toxic  waste  get  into 
their  wells  or  drinking  water,  or  who  inhale 
toxic  fumes  from  the  dumps. 

While  chemical  dumping  on  a  relatively 
minor  scale  began  with  the  industrial  revo- 
lution at  the  turn  of  the  century,  only 
simple  chemicals  were  involved.  The  real 
hazards  were  created  with  the  chemical  rev- 
oluticm  beginning  with  World  War  II.  when 
the  process  for  making  synthetic  organic 
chemicals  opened  a  new  era.  US  production 
of  synthetic  organic  chemicals  increased 
from  1  billion  pounds  in  1940  to  300  billion 
hi  1976. 

And  while  the  poisonous  native  of  certam 
materials,  metals  and  chemicals  such  as  lead 
and  arsenic,  has  been  known  for  centuries, 
nothing  like  the  new  man-made  chemicals 
had  ever  existed.  The  most  important  ones, 
insofar  as  health  hazards  are  concerned,  are 
complex  halogenated  hydrocarbons  and  in- 
dustrial solvents. 

Halogenated  simply  means  a  basic  chemi- 
cal, a  hydrocarbon  derived  largely  from 
coal,  petroleum  or  natural  gas.  is  spliced 
with  atoms  of  a  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  or 
fluorane  to  create  synthetic  chemicals.  The 


end  produd  may  be  an  industrial  solvent  or 
a  degreasing  agent,  a  pestidde  or  herbidde 
(such  as  DDT  or  chlordane).  flame  retar- 
dants,  dlsinfectante  or  the  infamous  PCBs 
(polychlortnated  biphenyls).  whose  greatest 
value  is  their  abiUty  to  stabilize  new  plas- 
tics. 

What  is  known  of  the  health  effecte  of 
these  chemicals  has  come  primarily  from  oc- 
cupational health  studies  concerning  the 
effed  of  the  producte  on  the  workers  who 
manuf adure  them. 

Benzene,  for  example,  causes  aplastic 
anemia,  a  deadly  blood  condition:  and  leuke- 
mia, cancer  of  the  blood.  Vinyl  chloride  is  a 
highly  potent  cancer-causing  agent.  The 
entire  class  of  chlorinated  hydrocartHHi  pes- 
tiddes  impair  reproducUon  in  wildlife  and 
are  human  carcinogens.  Other  chemicals 
impair  liver  function  and  cause  damage  to 
the  central  nevous  system  and  brain. 

Dioxin.  a  contaminant  produced  as  a  by- 
produd  in  the  manufadure  of  herbiddes 
such  as  Agent  Orange,  is  now  regarded  as 
the  single  most  poisonous  substance  Icnown 
toman. 

The  great  fear  of  victims  exposed  to 
chemical  waste  is  cancer.  In  the  Blassachu- 
sette  town  of  Pairhaven.  a  cluster  of  leuke- 
mia cases  is  now  thought  to  be  associated 
with  chemical  waste.  Leukemia  cases  are 
also  thought  to  be  linked  to  chemical  dump- 
ing in  WoburiL 

Other  toxicologists.  such  as  Elaine 
Krueger  of  the  Maasachusette  Department 
of  Public  Health,  are  increasingly  fearful  of 
marginal  neuTological  dcfldte  that  may 
impair  learning  or  af  f ed  behavior. 

Dr.  David  O2»noff,  chief  of  the  environ- 
mental health  section  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Health  stresses  that  "the 
main  source  of  information  on  the  health 
hazards  in  toxic  waste  are  the  people  who 
have  been  affected.  They're  the  ones  telling 
us  what  to  look  for. 

"There's  no  real  list.  We  don't  know  what 
these  chemicals  do  to  us.  Most  of  what  we 
think  we  know  is  based  on  occupational 
health  data  and  that's  not  very  good,  either. 
But  you'd  have  to  be  a  moron  to  think  that 
exposures  such  as  those  seen  at  Love  Canal 
can  be  harmless." 

A  prevailing  theory  is  that  damage  from 
exposure  to  chemical  waste  is  stridly  dose- 
related.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  take  In 
a  certain  amount  to  get  a  bad  effed.  Ozon- 
of  f ,  however,  likes  to  examine  the  numbers 
that  emerge  from  analyzing  the  relaUve 
risks  of  developing  cancer  from  "doses"  of 
exposure  to  toxic  chemicals. 

There  are  two  ways  for  a  chemical  to  do 
harm.  It  may  poison  a  cell  and  thereby 
interfere  with  Its  ability  to  funrtion  and  kill 
the  invader;  or  the  chemical  may  alter  a  cell 
genetically,  making  it  cancerous. 

Just  as  with  an  infection.  Ozonoff  argues, 
it  may  take  only  one  microorganism  to  set 
off  the  process;  similarly  with  cancer, 
maybe  only  one  "hit"  with  a  poisonous 
chemical  may  do  the  Job. 

Before  the  harmful  effed  of  toxic  waste 
on  humans  can  l»e  known  with  any  pred- 
sion.  he  and  other  sdentists  say,  better  tools 
must  be  developed,  not  only  to  deted  the 
presence  of  chemicals  In  the  enviromnent, 
but  to  deted  low  levels  of  chronic  disorders 
in  people. 

Ozonoff  likens  the  present  situation  to 
the  man  who  has  Jumped  out  the  window  of 
the  Empire  State  BuUding:  "We're  going 
past  the  22nd  floor  and  we're  still  saying: 
'So  far.  so  good.'  But  we're  about  to  hit  the 
ground." 
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The  CoiRaoTauT— Quisnoita  on  R>- 
WMAMOC  Cbitic*  Sat  ths  ADMinanuTiOR 
Tamb  Lumkum  With  Data 


(By  Robert  Levey) 

Picture  the  Arctic  tundra,  that  froaen. 
barren  stretch  of  forbkkUns  nature.  Now 
ptctare  it  littered  with  huge  mounds  of 
sludge  deposited  from  Alaslcan  harbor 
di  edging  and  oQ  exploratloD. 

That  would  happen  if  a  proposed  disposal- 
site  regulation  drafted  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  is  adopted.  The  draft 
regulation,  circulated  last  month,  alms  to 
"streamline  the  permitting  process"  for 
dumping  fill  material  into  US  waters  by  de- 
claring the  froaen  tundra  has  been  so  "eco- 
logically degraded"  by  cold,  windy  weather 
that  it  win  never  recover. 

The  EPA  propoaea  to  classify  the  tundra 
under  the  category  of  "functionally  limited 
waters."  thus  opening  it  up  as  a  disposal 
region.  ^nUiam  Brown,  senior  scientist  at 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  reacted 
with  shock:  "How  can  the  Arctic  recover 
from  the  cold?" 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  EPA 
uproar,  this  propoMl  may  be  shot  down.  But 
it  serves  as  a  signlfleant  iUuatraUon  of  the 
wide  gulf  that  separates  the  environmental 
oooimunity  and  some  planners  within  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Critics  contend  that  in  an  effort  to  aooom- 
^Ish  iU  goals,  the  Administration  tampers 
with  adenoe  and  scientific  data.  Administra- 
tion officials  strongly  deny  such  charges, 
saying  their  intentions  are  <mly  to  relieve 
industry  of  burdensome  regulation,  and  that 
they  merely  interpret  data  in  different  ways 
than  their  critics  do. 

As  recently  as  two  weeks  ago.  Interiw  Sec- 
retary Jamea  WaU  said  the  Administration 
was  not  looking  to  maniptilat^  information, 
only  to  put  into  place  scientists  who  share 
the  phnasophlea  of  the  Administration. 

Jay  Hair,  executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation,  has  a  dif f««nt  per- 
spective: "The  number  of  scientists  they 
drove  out  of  the  government,  particularly 
from  the  EPA  and  the  Interior  Department, 
is  not  very  large,"  he  said.  "But  when  they 
left,  they  took  with  them  the  institutional 
memory,  and  that  can't  be  replaced.  This 
Administration  has.  in  essence,  polluted  the 
scientific  process  that  provides  the  basis  for 
environmental  regulation." 

The  problem  of  dioxin-oontaminated 
ground  and  water  at  hundreds  of  hasardous 
waste  sites  around  the  country  has  been  one 
major  area  in  which  environmentalists  have 
critidaed  Reagan  policy.  It  is  an  issue  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
different  situations  at  the  sites  and  such  a 
long  history  of  pollution. 

The  Reagan  Administration  had  nothing 
to  do  with  creating  the  hazards,  of  course. 
But  critics  like  Unda  Oreer.  an  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  dioxin  specialist,  con- 
tend the  EPA  has  promoted  policies  that 
delay  and  sometimes  prevent  cleanup  of 
dioxln-contaminated  sites. 

SSTTDIO  "SATS"  DlOXm  LXVXLS 

"At  first."  Oreer  said,  "the  EPA  wanted  to 
raise  the  'safe'  dioxin  levels  so  high  that  it 
would  have  dropped  the  majority  of  the 
sites  off  the  list  for  Superfund  cleanup." 
The  EPA  instead  was  persuaded  to  accept  a 
lower  level,  suggested  by  the  federal  Centers 
for  Disease  Control. 

In  addition.  Oreer  said,  the  Administra- 
tion has  yet  to  set  up  a  health  register  of 
people  who  live  around  Superfund  dump 
sites,  as  mandated  in  the  law  passed  in  1980. 
EPA  officials  respond  that  they  will  estab- 
lish the  register,  and  that  only  bureaucratic 
problems  have  to  be  surmounted.  The  regis- 
ter is  designed  to  determine  if  there  are  any 
future  associations  between  the  dumped 
chemicals  and  human  illness. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  a  pri- 
vate watchdog  agency,  has  taken  the  Ad- 
ministration to  court  to  try  to  speed  action. 
It  has  been  Joined  in  the  suit  by  some  chem- 
ical companies  that  want  the  register  estab- 
lished in  hopes  it  will  support  their  conten- 
timi  that  no  special  pattern  of  illness  will  be 
found. 

In  another  case  that  was  widely  criticised, 
it  was  revealed  during  congressional  hear- 
ings last  month  that  the  EPA  edited  out  of 
a  report  information  on  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s 
key  role  in  dioxin  pollution  in  Michigan, 
after  letting  the  company  read  a  draft  of 
the  study  and  make  suggested  changes. 

Criticism  of  Administration  attitudes 
toward  scientific  procedures  has  not  been 
limited  to  toxic  wastes,  however. 

There  have  been  many  indications  during 
Reagan's  term,  for  example,  that  research 


on  add  rain  has  been  deliberately  slowed  to 
delay  pressure  on  industrial  polluters. 

A  Globe  report  In  January  quoted  internal 
critics  at  the  EPA  saying  that  "the  unspo- 
ken party  line  is  that  we  wont  have  any  in- 
formation Ion  add  rain]  untO  IM«.  Within 
the  bureaucracy  it's  understood  that  the 
object  is  to  slow  things  down.  The  Adminis- 
tration approach  is  to  not  let  Congress  know 
anything  (about  add  rain]  so  they  won't  do 
anything." 

Just  last  week,  these  fears  were  rekindled 
with  release  of  a  three-year  study  by  the 
Environmental  Law  Institute  In  Washington 
of  clean-air  pollution  poUdes  in  America 
and  Europe.  It  charged:  "The  United  States, 
alone  among  major  Western  nations,  not 
only  opposes  new  (pollution]  control  pro- 
grams, but  has  adopted  new  poUdes  over 
the  past  two  years  promoting  increased  sul- 
phur dioxide  emissions"  that  lead  to  add 
rain. 

CUTS  m  pouomnL  cnsD 

Leaden  of  the  major  environmental 
groups  also  critidae  Reagan  cuts  of  person- 
nel and  services  at  agendas  ranging  from 
the  Fish  and  vnidlif  e  Service  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Administration 
(OSHA).  WhUe  the  Administration  says  it  is 
concerned  about  a  safe  environment,  they 
contend,  it  acts  in  ways  that  indicate  other- 
wise. 

Late  last  month,  the  leaders  of  nine  major 
environmental  groups  listed  their  com- 
plaints. Induded  was  the  sUtistic  that  be- 
tween 1980  and  '82.  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions by  OSHA  of  complaints  about  unsafe 
working  conditions  dropped  by  58  percent 
because  of  budget  cutbacks. 

The  Administration  dismisses  such  con- 
cerns, saying  that  OSHA  spends  too  much 
time  worrying  about  minor  matters  that 
interfere  with  the  eff ident  operation  of  the 
companies  it  monitors. 

Joseph  Cannon,  and  EPA  associate  admin- 
istrator, said  recently  that  the  environmen- 
talists' criticism  is  overstated,  and  gains  at- 
tention only  because  "they  yell  louder  and 
have  catchier  phrases." 

During  the  same  week,  it  was  reported 
that  10  prominent  sdentists  had  been 
dropped  from  federal  advisory  boards,  in- 
tended to  be  nonpartisan,  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee: They  weren't  Republicans. 

The  research  staffs  of  numerous  federal 
agendes  have  also  been  diminished.  Scores 
of  sdentisU  and  technical  specialists  have 
left  government  or  been  dismissed  during 
the  past  three  years  in  disputes  over  politi- 
cal Interference  and  policy. 

"The  capacity  of  the  US  government  to 
respond  to  health  and  environmental  dan- 
gers is  being  obliterated  on  ideological 
grounds."  charged  Sheldon  Samuels.  healUi 
director  for  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  "The 
effects  of  this  chill  will  last  far  beyond  the 
Reagan  Administration." 

Ths  Issuxs— Nkw  Liqal  OaooifD:  Citizers' 

Rights  Akk  thk  Issct  as  ERvnioinfxirrAL 

Law  Gets  Mohx  Complex 

(By  Nick  King) 

Environmental  law.  after  evolving  for 
more  than  two  decades  in  lockstep  with  the 
environmental  movement,  has  reached  a 
critical  stage. 

The  enforcement  of  existing  statutes  and 
the  enactment  of  new  ones  have  run  head- 
on  into  the  policies  and  politics  of  the 
Reagan  Administration— and  into  new  scien- 
tific and  medical  barriers  as  well. 


Lawyers  oonoemed  wttta  tba  environment 
say  the  oontrovciay  over  tba  AitmhiMra- 
tion's  hMMitiin  of  the  aupartund  statute  is 
Just  a  hln4  <tf  the  myriad  iagal  dtapotes 
i«««««««»ic  ow  envlraoBMntal  law. 

And  they  aay  that  aoma  o(  the  noat  baaie 
tenets  of  d^mocrany  stfllBa  at  the  heart  of 
these  dlvVtoB.  taauea  aoati  aa  dttana' 
righta.  the  tasponaJbiHty  of  the  aoveraBMnt 
to  enforce  the  lawa.  and  the  UaUltty  of 
those  who  iBwak  them. 

With  Superfund  atOI  In  tta  Infancy,  oom- 
^teatadne*  legal  araaa  are  already 
Ing  up  that  are  Intartwinad  with 
Theae  induae  bow  to  Maaai  HaMltty  f or  add 
rain,  how  td  enaUa  IndMdnalB  to  sue  poQut- 
ers  and  ho#  to  oompenaatw  tltlasm  who  are 
damaged  bir  haaardoua  waste  and  other 
f  onus  of  pouution. 

Ironically*  lawyen  say  thla  move  to  "per- 
sonaUae"  environmental  law  by  granting 
dtlaens  mueh  the  sane  legal  rigfata  aa  gov- 
ernment is  «  direct  result  of  this  Admlnls- 
tratlon's  reluctanoe  to  enforce  laws  already 
on  tbeboota. 

"People  are  frustrated  to  the  teeth  and 
want  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own  prover- 
bial handsT  nya  Doutfaa  MarMlllan.  a 
lawyer  and  fiwmer  bead  of  the  BPA's  baa- 
ardous  wasile  enforcement  task  force. 

The  Admlnlatratlon'S  bandltaig  of  the  Su- 
perfund Is  i  case  in  point.  It  was  considered 
a  pioneering  statute  artien  It  was  enacted  in 
19M  to  engble  the  federal  goverament  to 
dean  up  lunardous  waste  sites  before  suing 
polluters  f oC- 


But  since  then  the  Superltand  has  drawn 
more  contrnversy  than  credit.  Only  about 
$100  mUlioli  of  the  fund's  %\A  bOllan  has 
been  spent  and  only  five  of  the  natloo's  418 
worst  toxic  *ltes  have  been  cleaned  up. 

What  hat  happened— or  not  happened— 
with  the  Si«»erf und  is  t.ftlm(my  to  the  legal 
oomplexitiea  of  cleaning  up  hasardous 
wastes.  It  k  a  story,  at  least  according  to 
critics,  of  bow  the  Reagan  Administration, 
in  undereuljting  the  rffetUveaeaB  of  the  Su- 
perfund. has  thrown  the  oootae  of  environ- 
mental law  Into  uncertainty  and  diaarray. 

For  more  than  M  years  eavlromneatal  law 
developed  trom  a  loose  vatcm  baaed  on 
common  laNr  into  a  vaat  and  potentially 
powerful  frAmewotk  (tf  statutory  law. 

But  rathtr  than  utiliae  the  legal  frame- 
work iwovided  by  Superfund  and  other  envi- 
ronmental statutes,  the  Actaainistration 
chose  to  settle  cases  out  of  court,  as  it  did 
over  toxic  waste  sites  in  Indiana.  Ohio  and 
California. 

Moreover,  because  Superfund  has  not 
been  thoroughly  subjected  to  court  tests, 
some  basic  legal  issues  in  the  law  remain  un- 
clear, inchiding  questions  about  legal  liabO- 
ity  and.  relative  to  toxic  waste  sites,  bow 
dean  is  devL 

"Whenever  you  have  a  new  program,  it's 
aU-importaat  to  set  legal  precedent,"  says 
former  EPA  lawyer  RIdiard  SUtth.  "But 
there  arent  any  Superfund  precedents  be- 
came of  efftwts  to  settle  at  all  easts." 

EPA  offidals  argue  that  this  cooperative 
approadi  benefits  both  business  and  the 
puUlc.  But  one  casualty,  aome  lawyen  say. 
is  public  trust— both  in  the  effectiveness  of 
environmental  laws  and  In  government's 
willingness  to  mthold  them.  A  number  of  at- 
UHneys  nohr  fear  a  push  to  dumge  the 
laws— before  many  of  them  have  even  beoi 
tested  adequately. 

One  sign  of  the  publie's  growing  frustra- 
tion is  the  raft  of  environmental  Mils  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  One  of  them,  under  review 
by  a  House  subcommittee,  would  go  far 


beyond  the  current  legal  framework  by 
ghring  dtlaens  the  ri^t  to  sue  poUuten  to 
get  sites  cleaned  up. 

But  "personalizing"  environmental  laws. 
M«<»isniM»  nys.  would  undercut  the  govern- 
ment's proper  role  and  dog  the  courts  with 
lltlgatton. 

Some  changes  and  additions  to  environ- 
mental law  are  necessary,  however.  MacMil- 
lan  and  othen  say.  There  are  no  laws  for 
dsaUng  with  add  rain,  for  instance,  nor  is 
there  any  legal  frameworic  for  compensating 
the  victims  of  hazardous  waste. 

ooMPBmATioiT  poa  vicmis 

That  is  an  issue  f adng  Congress  this  term. 
A  IS-lawyer  congressional  panel  mandated 
by  Supofund  recently  proposed  establish- 
iiw  a  two-tier  system  that  would  set  up  a 
fund  for  hasardous  waste  vic- 
.  but  also  allow  them  to  sue  in  court  for 
further  redress. 

But  toxic  torts,  as  the  subject  is  known,  is 
a  legal  mine  field  that  underscores  the  diffi- 
culty of  — ***''"g  environmental  law  with 
sclfntifk  developmoit.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion Amwicanit,  according  to  EPA  estimates, 
are  currently  exposed  to  health  dangen 
from  hasardous  waste  dumps;  how  to  prove 
what  caused  their  injuries  and  ssspssing  li- 
ability treads  new  legwl  and  medical  ground. 

Without  the  backing  of  the  govemmoit, 
however,  almost  any  law  can  be  effectively 
neutralised.  Most  distressing  to  environmen- 
talists is  the  way  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion dislianded  EPA's  enforcement  division 
by  reassigning  all  enforcement  lawyen  to 
the  general  counsel's  office  and  sending  the 
technical  staff  to  various  other  programs. 

"They  smashed  EPA  enforcement  into 
1000  pieces  and  scattered  it  to  the  wind." 
says  former  EPA  lawyer  Jeffrey  Miller. 
"And  that  explains  why  they're  not  doing 
very  mudi." 

Idler  notes  that  after  the  reorganization, 
case  referrals  from  the  EPA  to  the  Justiix 
Department  dropped  dramatically.  From 
1980  to  '81.  according  to  the  EPA.  there  was 
a  89  percent  decline— fnxn  252  to  78— in  the 
number  of  dvil  cases  referred  under  the  Su- 
perfund and  other  major  environmental 
cleanup  laws.  And  of  the  78  referrals  In 
1981.  the  Justice  Department  filed  only  35 
in  court. 

Hie  Administration  contends  that  it  has 
made  EPA  more  cost-effective,  and  that  set- 
tling cases  encourages  industry  cooperation 
and  avoids  long,  costly  court  fights. 

But  it  was  voluntary  settlements  for 
amounts  less  than  the  projected  cost  of 
complete  deanups,  such  as  at  the  Inmount 
site  in  California  and  the  Seymour  site  in 
Tndlarui.  that  prompted  charges  of  "sweet- 
heart" deals  in  Congress  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy,  EPA  law- 
yen  were  told  in  early  March  to  stop  negoti- 
ating settlements  and  to  take  all  future 
to  court.  That  does  not  necessarily 
cases  cannot  still  be  settled,  but  if 
they  are  it  will  be  under  the  government 
threat  of  imminent  litigation. 

"It's  not  the  Uw  that  has  faUed  but  the 
government's  handling  of  it,  because  of  its 
willingness  to  make  deals  with  pollutere 
rather  than  threaten  to  haul-  them  into 
court,"  says  Anttumy  Z.  Roisman,  former 
chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  hazardous 
waste  section.  Superfund,  he  says,  is  "a  big 
gun  that  has  yet  to  be  fired." 


The  Clbahitp— a  Case  Study:  The  Tbchhol- 

ooT  Is  Good,  But  Not  Good  Ewough  To 

FikishtheJob 

(By  Jerry  Adwrman) 

For  the  engineen  and  geologists  <m  the 
Job,  the  GQaon  road  dump  In  Nashua,  N.H., 
was  more  than  Just  a  chance  to  ta^le  the 
nation's  first  Sui>erfund  project  to  clean  up 
hazardous  waste. 

By  last  summer,  it  was  a  race  against  time. 

Unless  they  acted  quiddy,  it  was  possible 
that  more  than  100  nearby  residents  would 
have  to  be  evacuated  from  their  homes  to 
save  them  from  exposure  to  health-threat- 
ening chemical  fumes. 

vnnning  the  race  required  expertise  from 
four  scientific  disdpllnes,  using  tools  that 
ranged  from  shovels  and  backhoes  to  micro- 
processor computers. 

How  that  was  achieved  helps  illustrate 
both  the  available  technology  and  possible 
pitfalls  as  the  nation  sets  to  work  deanlng 
up  thousands  of  similar  dumps,  old  and 
often  lUegaL 

S^d  Merrill  S.  Hohman.  chief  of  hazard- 
ous waste  programs  for  the  EPA  regiimal 
office  in  Boston:  "With  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, nobody  has  ever  fully  cleaned  up  a 
hazardous  waste  site.  Nolwdy  knows  how  to 
do  it.  And  the  last  thing  we  want  is  to  have 
left  something  there,  to  have  someone  come 
ba(^  yean  later  and  say  that  it  hasn't  been 
cleaned  up." 

Nevertheless,  responding  to  f can  that  Ille- 
gally dumped  chemicals  wiU  poison  drink- 
ing-water supplies  or  render  air  unbreatha- 
ble,  many  federal  and  state  agendes— along 
with  industry— are  moving  to  do  what  they 
can. 

If  rusting  barrels  are  the  symptom  of  the 
problem,  hauling  them  away  to  more  secure 
landfills  is  not  the  cure. 

IBOO  DRUHS  OF  WASTE 

That  was  the  case  on  Gilson  road,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Nashua,  where  an  iUegal 
dumper  had  not  (mly  put  s(Hne  1500  drums 
of  chemical  wastes,  but  had  pumped  as 
much  as  1  million  gallons  more  into  the 
ground  through  a  drainpipe  inside  a  garage. 

All  this  lay  within  a  quarter-mile  of  a  dus- 
ter of  single-family  homes,  trailer  paries  and 
a  small  stream— Lyie  Reed  Brook— that 
empties  into  the  Nashua  River  and  then  the 
Merrimadc  River,  the  source  of  drinking 
water  for  several  Massachusetts  dties  and 
towns. 

The  Gilson  road  dump  had  been  listed  by 
the  EPA  as  one  of  the  worst  in  the  nation 
by  the  time  a  team  of  hydrologists,  geolo- 
gists and  chemists,  working  under  geologist 
John  E.  Ayres  of  Goldberg-Zoino  &  Assod- 
ates  of  Newton,  arrived  on  the  scene. 

While  other  specially  trained  crews,  wear- 
ing protective  clothing,  repacked  and 
shipped  the  dnmis  that  lay  on  the  surface, 
Ayres'  team  set  out  to  determine  how  many 
more  drums  were  underground— and  how 
far  the  liquids  that  had  been  pumped  into 
the  grotmd  had  spread. 

Such  field  investigations,  lasting  18 
months  to  as  long  as  four  years,  are  a  source 
of  constant  controveny  between  the  EPA 
and  waste^ite  neighbors.  CMtlcs  contend 
that  EPA  Superfund  policies  are  excessively 
dependent  on  these  studies  as  a  way  to  find 
"cost-effective"  solutions. 

But  EPA,  along  with  the  engineering  com- 
mimity,  replies  that  field  work  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  any  remedy.  "Before  you  apply 
the  technology,  you  have  to  go  in  and  un- 
derstand the  problem,"  said  Hohman.  the 
EPA  regional  head  of  hazardous  waste  pro- 
grams. 


n-«M(Mt-tS(l>tll» 
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Ai»i«H  Qny  A.  Dontar.  a  nnior  viee  prcil- 
dent  of  Ciop  Dnma  *  lICKee.  Inc..  of 
PnrtffB,  whieta  taoldi  a  nnJor  contnet  with 
■PA  to  MVcrvlM  Superfund  praJeeU 
thraiMiMUt  the  watem  half  of  the  natloo: 
-The  tkM  lnfMrU«atHin  to  the  critical  atep. 
If  it  to  done  wranc  you  come  up  witb  the 
ooadtHkn  and  end  up  doing  the 
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Hm  AUla  required  for  mieh  InvesUgaUoni 
involve:  clMimlitrr  to  determine  what  eom- 
pomAi  «««  tn  the  dump,  geolocy  and  hy- 
Avlosy  to  predict  which  way  they  miiiit  be 
Bovtaw  and  dvO  ensinenlnc  to  devlie  ways 

to  ooBtain  them. 

Tike  mdden  need  for  skilled  management 
of  hMaidoiv  waite  dumps  has  forced  an  in- 
tccrattOB  of  these  skiUs  to  a  degree  never 
before  ptaetlced-and  made  possible  by 
leeent  strides  tn  the  development  of  such 
tools  as  low-level  chemical  detection  equip- 
ment and  dectronic  microprocessors. 

Pte  example,  the  lower  limits  of  chemical 
analjito  have  shrunk  to  where  as  little  as 
one  part  contaminant  in  a  billion  parts  of 
•ir  or  water  can  be  detected  routinely— a 
ratio,  in  an  often-quoted  "martini"  analogy, 
equal  to  one  ounce  of  vermouth  to  55  raU- 
road  tank  cars  of  gin. 

New  chemical  analysto  paraphernalia  can 
now  imtantly  detect  Just  one  isolated  mole- 
cule of  a  pollutant  in  a  flask  of  air  or  water 
end  determine  ite  chemical  structure. 

Later,  laing  a  vMeo  screen,  it  is  possible  to 
^fi^«y  that  data  on  a  site  map.  Then,  by 
Ifl^^Mng  the  same  computer  file  with  infor- 
mation about  soQ  conditions  and  slope  of 
the  bedrock,  predictions  can  be  made  "about 
what  we  think  to  going  to  happen  5. 10  or  15 
years  ahead"  if  no  action  is  taken.  Dunbar 


the  contaminated  ground  water  of  M.M  per- 
cent of  iU  ehemlcato  in  Just  under  four 
yean.  While  the  water  stOl  wont  be  suita- 
ble for  drinking.  Ayres  said,  it  to  expected  to 
be  fit  for  release  into  the  Nashua  Rhrer 
without  endangering  fish  or  plant  life. 

These  plans  were  barely  laid,  however, 
when  more  disturtting  news  arrived— news 
that  created  cristo  conditions. 

Noting  variations  in  chemical  concentra- 
tions in  their  sampling  wells.  Otoldberg 
Zoino  enginaen  calculated  in  eariy  IMS 
that  the  hidden  "slug"  of  poUuUoo  was 
moving  at  a  rate  of  1  to  3  feet  a  day  toward 
Lyie  Reed  Brook.  "It  was  getting  ahead  of 
us."  Ayres  said.  Engineers  predicted  that  by 
January  1M3  thto  blob  would  reach  the 
brook,  ooae  out  through  the  banks  and  send 
up  fumes  that  were  not  only  foul  but  toxic 

"The  air  quality  above  the  brook  would 
have  exceeded  health  standards."  Ayres 
■aid.  "and  there  was  a  genuine  concern  over 
a  poasible  evacuation."  In  additirai.  he  said, 
the  water  would  become  ao  poisoned  "that  it 
would  tssfnt'«"r  kill  all  the  plant  and 
snlmal  life  in  the  brook." 


The  seven-month  field  investigation  at 
OOson  road  in  IMl  showed  that  action  was 
required.  Analysto  of  water  and  soil  samples 
from  W  welto  drilled  40  to  lao  feet  deep  on 
the  ao-acre  site  found  doaens  of  ehemlcato 
lodged  in  aquifers  that  led  directly  into  Lyle 
Reed  Brook  and  the  Nashua  River.  Aquifers 
are  porous  layers  of  rock,  sand  or  earth  that 
contain  water. 

The  chemicals— some  of  them  suspected 
tumor-causing  agents  and  many  of  them 
toxic  to  skin,  eyes  and  the  respiratory 
system— inchided  toluene,  methylene  chlo- 
ride, xylene  and  a  most  foul-snielling  sol- 
vent called  tetrahydrafuran.  or  THF. 

The  solutimi.  Ooldberg-Zoino  engineers 
decided  along  with  another  contractor, 
OHR  Engineering  Cotp.  of  New  Bedford, 
was  first  to  contain  the  polluted  water  in 
the  gro«md.  then  purge  it  of  contamination 
with  a  tS-mmion  chemical-treatment  plant 
buOt  on  the  site.  Stfll  in  design,  the  plant 
wQl  be  built  so  it  can  be  dismanUed  and 
used  elsewhere. 

The  water  in  the  ground  would  be  con- 
tained in  what  Hohman  caUs  "a  big  bath- 
tub"—a  trench,  dug  down  to  bedrock  and 
endrdliw  the  site,  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
bentonlte  clay,  a  rare  earth  that,  when  wet. 
swelto  to  10  times  its  original  volume,  creat- 
ing a  nearly  watertight  wall  in  the  sur- 
rounding earth. 

Used  widely  in  temporary  dams  at  con- 
struction sites  near  river  banks  and  harbors, 
bentonlte  has  yet  to  be  deemed  permanent- 
ly ivefuL  Nevertheless,  because  the  tech- 
nique to  oonsklerably  lem  expensive  than  ex- 
cavatliw  huge  amounts  of  contamination 
soO.  thto  approach  to  becoming  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  by  EPA  and  engineering 
firms. 

If  the  Oilaon  road  plan  works,  the  pro- 
posed chemical  plant  to  expected  to  purge 


rcT  ruuipairABBt 

An  emergency  plan  was  prepared,  later  to 
win  an  award  from  the  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council  of  New  England.  With 
$500,000  tn  emergency  EPA  funding,  five 
welto  we^  drilled  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
underground  contamination,  and  a  trench 
dug  down  to  bedrock  at  the  trailing  edge. 

High-velocity  pumps  were  installed  on  the 
welto  and  pipes  laid  to  carry  the  polluted 
water  back  uphill  to  the  trench.  There,  the 
vntter  now  to  pumped  back  into  the  ground, 
to  be  recaptured  by  the  pumps  as  it  nears 
the  brook  and  recirculated  again  and  again. 

By  last  November,  the  flow  of  the  pollut- 
ed plug  was  stopped— allowing  time  to  allow 
the  encompassing  "bathtub"  to  be  complet- 
ed, along  with  a  polyethylene  cap  to  keep 
rainwater  out,  completed  in  January. 

Ayres  makes  no  promises  about  the  effec- 
ttveneai  of  what  has  been  done  at  Oilson 
road.  "The  containment  to  not  a  permanent 
remedy,"  he  said,  "and  the  treatment  that  to 
planned  wiU  be  only  partially  effective."  A 
complete  solution,  however,  would  require 
excavating  every  bit  of  contaminated  soil  on 
the  site— at  an  estimated  cost  of  535  million. 

"Prom  a  technical  standpoint,  there  to  no 
way  that  we  can  eliminate  all  risk." 
Hohman  said.  "We  have  to  take  the  point  of 
view  that  we  have  risk  in  society,  that  that's 
a  fact  of  life."  But.  "Nashua  to  our  biggest 
success  story  so  far." 

Okassboois  Pouncs  Lbaos  to  Closimc  or  a 

Dour 

(By  Ben  Bradlee.  Jr.) 

SBTMonu  Ind.-In  1978.  when  Judy  Smith 
noted  that  Sen.  Richard  Lugar  (R-Ind.)  had 
come  to  town  to  inspect  the  hasardous 
waste  dumpsite  at  the  Seymour  Recycling 
Corp.,  she  began  wondering  If  the  voUtile 
ehemlcato  stored  a  few  miles  from  her  home 
were  as  safe  as  town  fathers  had  assured  ev- 
eryone they  were. 

Smith,  44,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  formed  a  committee  to  look 
Into  the  matter.  "Officiate  kept  telling  us  it 
wssn't  much  for  us  people  to  worry  about," 
she  recalled.  "But  the  more  we  found  out, 
the  more  disillusioned  we  became." 

Later  that  year,  state  health  officiate  ob- 
tained a  restraining  order  that  temporarily 
shut  down  the  company  for  violating  Indi- 
sna's  Environmental  Management  Act  But 
it  started  operations  again  under  a  cmisent 
decree  in  which  it  promised  to  reduce  its 
waste  inventory. 


■But  the  pile  was  getting  bigger,  not 
smaller."  Smith  said  in  an  interview.  Pinal- 
ly.  under  mounting  legal  ptwsure.  the  com- 
pany abandoned  the  site  in  IflM.  and  the 
Bnvtranmental  Protection  Agency  came  in 
to  secure  the  site.  Two  years  later.  It  an- 
nounced a  limited  agreement  whereby  34  of 
the  850  flruH  that  had  sent  waste  to  the  site 
would  ooaduet  a  surface  cleanup. 

Smith,  who  to  credited  by  other  acttvisU 
here  as  being  instrumental  in  generating 
the  poUUeal  and  legal  prcasure  that  closed 
the  dump,  said  her  experience  has  been  an 
illuminating  exercise  in  grassroots  politics 
to  challenge  the  status  quo. 

"I  think  we  were  looked  at  as  a  bunch  of 
nutty  women  who  were  overly  concerned," 
she  said.  "But  that's  changed  to  some 
extent."  Smith  consistently  found  town  offi- 
ciate to  be  uninformed  on  the  doings  at  Sey- 
mour Recycling  and  on  hanrdous  wastes 
generally.  "Ignorance  to  bliss."  she  said, 
"but  once  you  know  something  about  the 
conditions  over  there,  you  begin  to  wonder 
what  you  breathed  aU  these  years,  and  how 
it  might  affect  you  and  your  family." 

Roland  and  Vemabelle  Kast.ings  own  a 
300-acre  farm  that  overlooks  the  dumpsite  a 
quarter-mile  away,  both  have  wwked  over 
the  last  several  years  to  dose  the  company 
and  clean  up  the  leaking  chemicals  They 
say  contaminated  water  from  the  dumpsite 
has  run  onto  their  property,  and  that  their 
cows  would  often  cough  when  the  company 
was  stiU  active  and  burning  waste. 

"Even  today,  when  we  get  a  northeast 
wind,  I  get  a  sore  throat  out  of  it,"  said  Ver- 
nabelle  Kff*«"g«  who  also  attributes  the 
nosebleeds  she  has  had  in  the  last  several 
years  to  the  dump. 

"We  thought  thto  community  was  Ood's 
gift  to  Indiana  until  thto  dump  came  in 
here."  her  husband  added. 

Dan  Eggersman,  a  resident  of  the  Snyde 
Acres  housing  development,  a  half-mOe 
from  the  dumpsite,  recalte  that  he  got  in- 
volved tn  the  fight  to  close  the  Seymour  Re- 
cycling Corp.  in  1078;  watching  television  at 
home  one  night,  "my  eyes  watered,  the 
smoke  from  the  dump  was  so  bad. ...  I  Just 
got  tired  of  breathing  all  those  fumes." 

Eggersman  would  spy  on  doings  at  the 
company  after  dark,  and  said  he  had  evi- 
dence of  illegal  "midnight  dumping*'  that  he 
pamed  on  to  the  FBI  and  the  EPA.  No  evi- 
dence of  criminal  wrongdoing  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

Eggersman  said  it  has  been  disconcerting 
to  be  branded  a  "radical"  for  becoming  in- 
volved in  trying  to  clean  up  the  dump.  "I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  my  involvement 
today.  I  think  what  I  did  was  good  for  the 
community,  but  I  don't  know  if  it  was  worth 
the  stress  on  my  life."  Not  to  mention  the 
value  of  his  property,  which  he  estimate  to 
now  lltUe  or  nothing. 

But  Henry  Snyder,  the  developer  who 
buUt  Snyde  Acrca.  stUl  thinks  the  uproar  to 
much  ado  about  nothing.  "I  do  wish  they'd 
clean  up  the  dump,"  Snyder  said,  "but  I 
don't  think  it's  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  ...  I 
think  it's  be«i  blown  way  out  of  proportion. 
...  I  think  most  of  the  people  realize  they 
can  live  with  It." 

That  view  to  now  tn  the  minority,  howev- 
er, according  to  John  Bottorff,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Greater  Seymour 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "Prom  the  outset, 
thto  thing  has  been  devastating,"  he  said. 
"While  it  was  on  the  front  pagea,  we  had  no 
economic  activity  here  whatsoever.  Since 
the  agreement  was  signed  last  October, 
we've  had  all  kinds  of  action." 
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Bottorff  credited  the  heavy  putalfctty  gen- 
erated by  those  campalgnlat  to  dean  up  the 
site  with  rteattng  sofflalsBt  deetkm-year 
pressure  to  teach  last  Octatesr^  aceoid. 

"Tou  hatg  to  be  biasttng  youndf  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newapcn."  be  w><L 
"but  better  than  live  under  a  doud  all  your 
life." 

Wb  I>iui*t  Afpbbciaib  OB  NoraaigrT 


(By  Ben  Bradlee.  Jr.) 

nmiuT.  Minn.— Last  Deecmber.  a^en  the 
BnvtroomenUI  Proteetlaa  Agency  an- 
nounced iU  list  of  the  418  most  dangerous 
haaardous  wiaste  sites  tn  the  country,  people 
hereabouU  toerc  shocked  to  find  that  a  18- 
■ere  dump  in  thto  northern  Mtnneapolto 
suburb  had  topped  the  list. 

"We  dldnt  appreciate  the  notoriety."  said 
Pridleys  maoror.  William  Nee.  "It's  eertainly 
no  Love  Ca«al  [New  York]  or  Times  Beach 
[Missouri],  t  think  it's  hurt  us.  We've  been 
called  the  ttorst  place  in  the  country,  but 
it's  not  reall^  true." 

The  SPA  baaed  Ita  ranking  on  a  formula 
that  rated  mtOx  site's  threat-hotti  real  and 
potential— t*  air.  water  and  peoide.  The 
agency  strewed,  however,  that  there  was  no 
substantive  difference  in  severity  of  con- 
tamination among  the  first  50  or  so  on  the 
Itot. 

In  PrkDey.  officiate  say  the  accent  was 
placed  on  potential  haards.  The  site  here 
looks  innocaous  enough— It  to  an  open  dirt 
field  with  no  barrete  of  chemicals  or  other 
paraphemala  normally  sssoriatiKl  with  haa- 
ardous wast*. 

But  what  lies  beneath  the  field  to  uncer- 
tain, and  the  dte  to  within  a  quarter-mile  of 
the  Mtsstss»pl  River,  which  supplies  the 
drinking  water  for  MinneapoUs  at  an  intake 
potot  another  quarter-mile  downstream: 
trace  leveto  of  trldiloroeth^ene,  a  toxin, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  dtjr's  surface 
drinking  supply. 

The  dunutolte  to  on  the  property  of  the 
PMC  Corp..  a  Navy  contractor  that  manu- 
factures automated  gun  mounts  and  guided 
missile  launchers.  The  EPA  says  PMC.  for- 
merly the  Northern  Pump  Co..  disposed  of 
solvents,  pafeit  sludge  and  {dating  wastes  on 
the  site  from  the  1950s  to  the  early  "TOs.  Sol- 
vmts  and  sludge  were  dumped  taito  unllned 
pits  and  btlried  or  burned.  Three  ground 
water  welto  used  by  PMC  have  been  found 
to  be  contgmlnated  with  trace  levete  of 
trlchloroethirlene.  as  has  the  aquifer  from 
which  Pridlay  draws  its  water. 

Still,  the  MinnesoU  PoUution  Control 
Agency  has  challenged  the  KPA's  ranking  of 
Pridley's  dump.  "In  terms  of  the  amount  of 
waste  being  generated  and  the  tmmwliat^ 
health  dangers,  we  dont  consider  it  the 
worst  site  in  Minnesota,  mudi  less  the  coun- 
try." said  niul  Hoff,  a  spokesman  for  the 
agency. 

"The  trace  levete  of  trichloroethylene  are 
barely  detectable,  but  we're  tortlng  the 
water  every  other  week,  and  watching  the 
situation  very  carefully. . . .  Tliere  are  flaws 
tn  the  EPA  scoring  system  irtildi  awarded 
extra  points  to  Pridley  because  It  poses  a  po- 
tential threat  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the 
drinking  water  of  Minneapidto," 

That  response  seems  to  have  quieted  cm- 
cem  here:  unlike  many  "'»■"«""'»«—  around 
the  country  that  have  haaardous  waste 
sites,  no  dtJsen  groups  have  formed  to  agi- 
tate for  cleanup.  Another  factor,  said  Hoff, 
has  been  the  response  of  PMC,  which  has 
agreed  to  assume  a  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  deanup. 

Thomas  Alley,  general  manager  of  PMC. 
in  an  kiterview  that  hto  company,  its 


and  the  Navy  will  work  out  a 
f omnia  for  sharing  the  costs.  He  said  PMC 
had  already  spent  $500,000  on  studies  to  try 
to  determine  what  to  undnneath  the  dump 
site  and  predsdy  where  It  to  located. 

I^iley.  who  called  the  EPA  ranking 
"absuvd."  said  hto  company  was  neverthe- 
less willing  to  bear  its  share  of  the  deanup 
costs  as  part  of  what  it  perceives  to  be  its 
duties  of  "corporate  dtiaenshtp." 

EZPLAIMXa 

(Since  It  was  enacted  in  1980,  the  Super- 
fund  has  been  misunderstood  (it  to  only  part 
of  the  law  passed),  criticized  (ss  being  inad- 
equate for  the  task  at  hand)  and  lltUe  used 
(at  only  five  of  the  nation's  hazardous  waste 
sites).) 

(By  Charies  A.  Radin) 

In  Washington  parlance,  and  in  the  infor- 
mational pamphlets  prepared  for  the  public 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Superfund  means  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1980  to  stop  the  spread  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  and  dean  up  the  worst  of  the  na- 
tion's thousands  of  dumpsites. 

b>.fkct.  the  fund  to  only  one  component  of 
the  Comtwehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA).  Recent  criticisms  and  congres- 
sknal  investigati<ms  of  the  Reagan  Admln- 
istratkm's  compliance  with  Superfund  actu- 
ally have  been  directed  at  the  handling  of 
numerous  aspects  of  this  law,  which  for  the 
first  time: 

Authorized  federal  officiate  to  intervene 
wherever  release  to  threatened  of  substances 
haaudous  to  the  public  health. 

Created  liability  on  the  part  of  industries 
that  produce  hazardous  waste  for  the  harm 
those  wastes  might  later  cause. 

Instructed  the  President  to  create  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  to  Iceep  track  of  individuate  ex- 
posed to  toxic  substances,  so  the  health  ef- 
fects of  the  toxins  could  be  determined. 

Created  a  tax  on  chemical  and  petroleum 
producers  to  pay  for  deaning  up  hazardous 
waste  sites  for  which  the  parties  responsible 
dther  cannot  be  located  or  don't  have  the 
money  to  pay. 

Outlined  conditions  under  which  polluters 
would  be  liable  for  triple  the  cost  of  a  clean- 
up if  they  faUed  to  take  mandated  actions 
to  curb  ctmtaminaUon. 

But  not  all  of  the  law  has  been  imple- 
mented. 

For  example,  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry  has  never  been 
created.  No  comi>any  has  ever  been  sued  for 
trUde  damages.  And  federal  officiate  have 
intervened  in  only  a  handful  of  cases,  leav- 
ing dumpsites  where  waste  to  escaping  daily 
into  the  environment  to  await  remedial  ac- 
tions that  take  years  of  planning. 

It  also  has  become  api>arent,  as  some 
mwnsors  of  CERCLA  said  years  ago.  that 
the  funding  created  by  the  tax  on  waste 
producers  to  inadequate  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Superfund  was  created  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  public  revulsion  at  the  environmen- 
tal dinster  discovered  at  Love  Canal,  near 
Ntotgara  Palls,  N.T.,  in  the  late  19T0s.  In  the 
hairfnrsn  created  by  the  passage  of  time, 
many  people  believe  support  for  such  a  step 
was  overwhelming. 

It  was  not.  Several  major  chemical  compa- 
nies lobbied  hard  against  CERCLA,  nearly 
preventing  its  passage  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  Had  that  hap- 
pened, there  almost  certainly  would  be  no 
Superfund  today. 

Sen.  Robert  Stafford  (R-Vt.)  an  author  of 
the  act.  recalled  in  an  interview:  "We  knew 


[in  19001  that  $1.8  billion  [the  maximum 
collectable  under  the  tax]  was  not  enough. 
We  knew  we  would  need  about  $4.1  billion. 
But  we  had  to  deal  in  terms  of  what  would 
pass.  It  was  Uie  last  chance"  before  the 
Rragan  Administration  took  office. 

Reagan's  appointees  at  EPA  took  two 
years  to  compQe  the  list  of  more  than  400 
priority  sites  for  Superfund  deanup  man- 
dated in  CERCLA.  According  to  Elaine 
Stanley,  as  assistant  to  the  current  Super- 
fund  director,  about  $355  million  of  the 
$1.6-billlon  maximum  has  been  obligated  to 
specific  uses. 

Cleanup  work  has  been  completed  at  five 
of  the  418  sites  on  the  list,  she  said.  feasibU- 
ity  studies  are  under  way  at  63  and  con- 
struction funding  has  been  released  for  30 
sites. 

There  to  plenty  of  cash  on  hand  if  officiate 
decide  to  pick  up  the  pace.  John  Hernandez, 
then-acting  EPA  admintetrator,  testified  at 
a  recent  congressional  hearing  that  the 
agency  has  more  money  in  the  fund  than  It 
will  be  able  to  spend  thto  year.« 


SENIOR  INTERNS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize two  outstanding  Oregonians  who 
have  joined  my  staff  for  the  week. 
Robert  Slawson,  of  Bend,  and  Gladys 
Clark,  of  Silverton.  Oreg..  are  in 
Washington  this  week  to  participate  in 
the  annual  senior  intom  program. 

Bob  Slawson  is  a  retired  school- 
teacher. He  serves  on  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Senior  Services  and 
the  Disabled  and  is  a  member  of  the 
commission's  legislative  committee. 
Bob  also  sits  on  the  Governor's  Com- 
miffiion  on  Aging  and  the  Oregon  Ge- 
rontologi<»l  Association  Board.  He  or- 
ganized the  Meals  on  Wheels  program 
in  Bend  and  is  currently  serving  as 
president  of  the  United  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  BencL  I  am  pleased  Bob  has 
brought  his  organizational  expertise 
and  leadership  to  my  staff  to  woik  on 
issues  of  (x>n(xm  to  Oregon  seniors. 

Gladys  Clark  has  been  active  in  the 
Silverton  commimity  for  many  years 
with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts. 
TWCA,  and  her  church.  She  is  serving 
as  director  of  the  BCarion-Polk  United 
Way  and  chairman  of  the  Silverton 
United  Way.  She  is  president  of  the 
Silverton  Resource  Center  and  volun- 
teers at  the  local  nursing  home.  Coun- 
cil on  Aging,  and  Meals  on  Wheels  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  she  teaches  a  senior 
(dtizen  exercise  class  3  days  a  week. 
Gladys'  energy  and  enthusiasm  will  be 
useful  as  we  work  on  projects  and  leg- 
islation of  interest  to  Oregonians. 

One  of  the  issues  the  senior  interns 
will  be  woiidng  on  this  week  and  in 
the  coming  months  will  be  the  Heinz- 
Packwood  independent  care  for  the  el- 
derly bill.  S.  1301.9 


UNLIMITED     CAMPAIGN     SPEND- 
ING—THE ROAD  TO  ANARCHY 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Congress 
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•nd  the  AmerlcMi  people  must  face  up 
to  ft  fundamental  defect  In  our  politi- 
cal atmeture.  Our  election  campalgna 
ai«  too  ezpenrtve  and  too  long. 

Ut  riMldfint.  it  la  a  abocking.  but 
unavoldalde  fact,  tbat  the  coat  of  get- 
tinc  dected  in  the  United  Statea  to  aU 
offlcea  SUte.  local,  and  Fedaral-iiow 
exeeedta  $1'  billion  in  a  Preatdentlal 
>^-.p.i^  year.  The  burden  of  raising 
funda  to  finance  a  political  campaign 
haa  become  ao  great  that  many  office- 
hoMen  netfeet  their  public  duties  In 
onto  to  pay  off  post  debta  or  run  for 
future  elections.  Candidat,iii  for  public 
office  must  vend  ao  much  time  ap- 
pealing to  TOMJ/at  dtmors  that  they 
ignore  their  regular  responsibilities  or 
lose  toudi  with  the  ordinary  dtiaen. 

This  massive  spending  means  that 
the  general  peiaon  loaes  interest  in 
voting  because  whoever  geta  elected  is 
perceived  as  being  bought  and  paid  for 
by  one  or  another  special  interest 
group.  What  does  it  matto-  who  you 
vote  f OT  if  you  believe  the  winner  has 
already  committed  his  positicm  in  ad- 
vance to  whichever  group  gave  the 
most  money?  The  average  voter,  who 
did  not  make  a  large  ocmtribution  or 
gave  nothing  at  all.  feels  his  or  her 
vote  means  nothing  in  deciding  public 
policy. 

lir.  Presidait.  the  situation  has 
become  so  bad  that  I  believe  the  sU- 
bOity  of  our  political  process  is  at 
f^afc*  Citiaens  are  discouraged  from 
voting.  The  effectiveness  of  Oovem- 
ment  operatixms  is  impaired.  And  the 
reputation  of  elected  officials  for  the 
honest  performance  of  their  duties  is 
put  at  question  by  the  massive  and 
growing  cost  of  getting  elected. 

We  must  correct  the  course  of  events 
and  do  it  now.  My  recommendations 
are  that  we  put  a  firm  limit  on  total 
spending  in  aU  Federal  campaigns, 
shorten  the  length  of  the  canuMtign 
period,  and  require  timely  and  more 
complete  diadosure  of  fampalgn  gifts. 
I  wiU  discuss  the  specifics  of  these  pro- 
posals later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  question: 
What  is  the  most  fimdamental  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution?  Is  It  the  ex- 
P»»irf«w  of  commerce?  Is  it  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  against  f cvelgn  dangers? 
Is  it  the  aecurity  of  each  person's  life 
and  property? 

timfYi  of  these  are  important  goals 
which  the  f ramers  had  in  mind:  but 
underlying  all  the  other  purposes  is 
the  idea  that  the  framers  believed 
they  were  setting  up  a  system  of  self- 
rule  \ki  the  people.  The  Constitution 
provides  a  complex  system  of  institu- 
tlmis  by  which  self-government  is 
made  poasible.  Uberty.  and  human 
rl^ta.  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
dtiaens,  are  made  poasible  by  the  suc- 
cessful functicming  of  self-government. 
It  is  self-rule  that  makes  the  other 
fteedoms  and  privUeges  of  our  people 
work  in  practice. 


The  plain  meaning  of  self-rule  is 
that  the  people  shaU  assert  their  sov- 
ereignty and  control  over  govMnment 
at  regular,  frequent  elections  at  which 
government  by  ctmaent  wiU  be  con- 
stantly repleniahed.  As  Samuel  Adams 
wrote  to  his  cousin.  John,  about  the 
new  Constitution  in  1790.  "the  whole 
sovereignty  ...  (is)  essentially  in  the 
people." 

He  added:  "We  the  People  is  the 
style  of  the  Federal  Constitution: 
They  adopted  it:  and  ccmf  ormably  to 
it.  they  delegate  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  particular 
persons,  who.  after  short  intervals, 
resign  their  powers  to  the  people,  and 
they  WiU  reelect  them,  or  appoint 
others,  as  they  think  fit." 

But  to  be  successful,  representative 
government  aasumes  that  elections 
will  be  controUed  by  the  dtteenry  at 
large,  not  by  an  elitist  group  of  big 
givers.  Of  equal  Importance,  citisens 
must  believe  their  vote  counts.  And 
elected  officials  must  own  their  alle- 
giance to  the  people,  not  to  narrow 
factions  who  q>eak  only  for  the  selfish 
fringes  of  the  whole  community. 

When  the  power  of  determining  the 
winners  of  elections  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  rich  persons  or  groups, 
who  are  independent  of  the  people 
and  of  their  remesentatives.  and  who 
are  not  accountable  for  their  actions, 
no  way  is  left  to  control  them.  This  is 
the  road  to  anarchy. 

Instead  of  achieving  an  intimate  re- 
lationship  between  the  public  and 
their  government,  this  distorted  elec- 
tion process  leads  to  a  system  in  which 
the  force  of  government  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  people  in  the  course  of 
their  daily  lives  for  the  advantage  of 
selfish  interests  who  are  removed  from 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  framers  wanted  elec- 
tions to  be  free  of  the  corruption 
which  was  then  so  widespread  in  Eng- 
land. The  founders  of  our  constitu- 
tional government  were  disgusted  at 
the  deluge  of  corruption  which  over- 
whelmed 18th  century  British  parlia- 
mentary elections.  When  John  Dickin- 
son was  a  student  of  law  in  England, 
he  wrote  of  his  shock,  beyond  all  ex- 
pecUtion.  at  the  decay  of  the  election 
process. 

Dickinson  wrote  home  that  the 
starting  price  for  the  purchase  of 
votes  in  one  borough  was  200  guineas. 
"Bribery  is  so  common  that  it  1b 
thought  there  is  not  a  borough  in  Eng- 
land where  it  is  not  practiced."  he  re- 
ported. 

The  framers  knew  that  corrupt  elec- 
tions undermine  the  foundations  of 
Uberty.  They  beUeved  that  poUtics  fes- 
tered in  corruption  and  that  this  cor- 
ruption was  destroying  the  prime  req- 
uisite of  constitutioiutl  Uberty.  an  in- 
dependent Parliament  free  from  any 
influence  other  than  that  of  the 
people. 


Mr.  President.  I  warn  today  that  if 
we  do  not  find  a  means  of  eontroUIng 
and  HtwtMwg  the  runaway  costs  of 
being  elected  to  public  office,  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  our  modem 
electkm  system  wiU  be  reduced  to  the 
same  dismal  view  held  by  Informed 
Americans  at  the  birth  of  our  Repub- 
Uc.  Our  elections  wiU  be  totally  dis- 
trusted.  Our  actions  in  the  Congress 
WiU  be  constantly  suspect  becauae  the 
public  wlU  believe  that  each  and  every 
member  of  the  legislative  body  is  the 
creature  of  special  interest  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  beUeve  that 
this  Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  of  Uberty 
if  we  do  not  check  election  costs.  We 
must  prove  that  the  Oval  Office  is  not 
a  prise  to  be  auctioned  off  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  We  cannot  aUow  the  belief 
to  persist  that  elected  officials  at  aU 
levels  of  government  are  the  paid 
agents  of  rich  benefactors,  rather  than 
being  wtiat  James  Madison  Intended 
us  to  be.  agents,  of  the  sovereign 
people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  steps 
I  propose  we  take  to  stop  the  subver- 
sion of  the  poUtical  process.  First.  I 
propose  that  we  put  a  ceiling  on  cam- 
paign spending  by  or  for  candidates  to 
Federal  offices  in  primary  and  general 
elections.  Second,  we  should  shorten 
the  length  of  time  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Third,  we  should  have  f  uUer  and 
faster  disclosure  of  who  donates  to  po- 
litical campaigns. 

The  ceiling  on  campaign  qiending 
should  be  set  according  to  the  number 
of  voting-age  citizens  in  congressional 
races  and  be  governed  by  flat  ceilings 
in  Presidential  campaigns. 

For  example.  Presidential  candidates 
might  be  limited  to  no  more  than  $15 
miUion  in  seeking  nomination  for 
office  and  to  no  more  than  $25  mlUlon 
in  the  general  election,  or  less  if  the 
campaign  Is  shortened.  This  compares 
to  the  present  ceUing  of  about 
$19,570,000  for  party  candidates  in  the 
primary  and  $39,140,800.  in  the  gener- 
al election,  with  20  percent  additional 
spending  being  aUowed  for  fundrais- 

ing. 

Senate  ^^mpatgn*  might  be  limited 
to  12  cents  per  voting-age  citizen  in 
primary  elections  and  22  cents  in  the 
general  election.  A  base  ceUing  of 
$150,000  in  primaries  and  $250,000  in 
general  elections  might  be  granted  in 
States  with  smaU  populations.  House 
/^mpaiyiM  could  be  tied  to  blanket 
$100,000  limitations  in  each  primary 
and  general  election  campaign,  except 
that  the  senatorial  ceiling  should 
apply  in  States  where  there  is  only  a 
single  Representative. 

We  should  put  a  spending  Ud  not 
only  on  direct  campaign  expenditures, 
but  on  "in-kind"  spending  or  activities, 
such  as  telephone  banks,  volimteer 
services,  and  so  forth. 

Also,  we  should  put  separate  ceilings 
on  overall  qpending  by  the  candidates 
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and  by  iiidlviduals  or  groups  who 
mend  for  Uie  deetioo  of  a  particular 
candidate,  whether  the  spending  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  candi- 
date or  not. 

Mr.  PregMent.  I  also  believe  a  rear 
Boned  campaign  spending  limit  should 
be  linked  to  a  ahortenlng  of  the  cam- 
paign perlbd.  at  least  for  Presidential 
fandiilfit*«.  If  the  timeapan  of  electloo 
is  reduced,  the  spendinc  during  that 
period  wUl  automatically  be  reduced 
aswelL 

What  period  do  I  recommend?  Well, 
I  would  like  to  see  us  require  that  the 
national  omventions  for  choosing 
Presldentigl  candidates  begin  aa  Labw 
Day.  the  first  Mcmday  in  September. 
The  election  campaign  would  start  2 
weeks  later.  The  general  campaign 
would  last  no  more  than  6  wedcs.  The 
British  onduct  their  parliamentary 
/^mp>ign«  in  3  we^a.  and  we  should 
be  able  to  schedule  our  natkmal  elec- 
tions in  no  more  than  twice  that  time. 
Next,  tte  reporting  rules  should  be 
tightened.  Immediate  public  ifiadosure 
of  <^»««iM'g"  expenditures  should  be 
made  in  the  late  stages  of  each  elec- 
tion in  the  form  of  public  press  re- 
leases. By  the  time  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  gets  around  to  proc- 
essing its  reports,  the  election  is  over. 
Immediate  public  statements  should 
be  required  whenever  a  candidate 
loans  or  gives  to  his  own  campaign. 
PoUtical  action  ccmunittees  should 
identify  clearly  whether  or  not  they 
are  the  p^tical  arm  of  another  group. 
Reports  should  disclose  the  name  and 
legal  address  of  contributors,  using  a 
uniform  definition  of  legal  residence 
so  that  the  same  donors  cannot  give 
multiple  addresses. 

Now.  I  know  that  snne  wiU  feel 
these  IdeM  run  afoul  of  the  constitu- 
tional safeguard  of  free  speech.  I  am 
weU  aware  of  the  ruling  by  the  n.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Buckley 
against  Valeo  in  January  1976,  which 
held  that  a  congressionally  mandated 
limit  on  spending  in  Federal  electlcms 
is  unconstitutional.  The  Court  held 
that  such  a  campaign  lid  is  an  invasion 
of  the  opfwrtunity  of  Individuals  and 
organizatibns  to  exerdae  free  speech, 
the  communication  of  arguments  and 
opinions  supportive  of  one  poUtical 
cause  or  the  other.  My  answer  is  that 
we  should  try  again. 

In  my  opinion,  the  argument  was 
not  made  foroefiilly  enough  to  con- 
vince the  Supreme  Court  that  what  is 
at  stake  is  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
poUtical  process.  The  success  of  our 
natiimal  experiment  with  self-rule  is 
on  the  line- 
As  vital  as  free  speech  is.  I  beUeve  a 
reasonable  and  rationally  drawn  re- 
stricti(m  en  Federal  campaign  spoid- 
Ing  that  allows  for  ample,  but  not  un- 
limited, spending  wUl  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  when  the  statute  is  plainly  de- 
signed to  implement  ccmgressional 
findings  that  the  survival  of  free  elec- 
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tiona,  the  purity  of  our  election  proc- 
eas,  and  the  effective  performance  of 
Oovemment  duties  are  endangered  by 
imifawit^H  expoidltures. 

One  very  drastic  change  has  oc- 
curred since  the  Sivreme  Court  made 
it's  decision  in  eaiiy  1976.  Campaign 
spending  has  skynx^eted.  Total  elec- 
tion spending  in  the  Nation  has  dou- 
Ued  uid  the  end  \b  nowhere  in  sight. 
And.  in  my  opinion,  at  least  a  third 
and  probably  as  much  as  one-half  of 
all  the  money  raised  and  spmt  is 
wasted. 

According  to  the  Citizens  Research 
I^Hindatlcm  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  aU  \J&  elections 
cost  more  than  $1.2  bilUon  in  1980.  In 
1976.  total  election  costs  were  $540 
mUUon.  Preliminary  data  compUed  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
congressional  candidates  and  estimates 
by  the  Citizens  Research  Foundation 
indicate  that  nearly  $1  bilUon  was 
spent  in  1982.  even  though  there  was 
no  Presidential  election. 

In  1976,  $125  miUion  was  spent  on 
ocmgreasional  races.  In  1978.  this 
figure  climbed  to  $197  miUion.  By 
1980.  congressional  campaign  spending 
rose  to  $240  miUion  and  in  1982,  the 
cost  of  campaigning  soared  to  $343 
miUion. 

The  ccnnbined  $14  miUion  California 
Senate  campaign  in  1982  was  the  cost- 
Uest  ever  in  any  State  in  history,  but 
the  most  money  spent  by  a  single  can- 
didate in  1982  was  by  the  Democratic 
Souite  contender  in  Miimesota,  who 
spent  more  than  $7  miUion.  The  high- 
est cost  in  a  House  campaign  was  the 
$1.9  miUion  used  by  a  Democratic  can- 
didate in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  we  Just  sit  back  and  aUow  this  spiral 
of  poUtical  spending  to  continue  for- 
ever. It  WiU  feed  on  itself.  It  wiU  domi- 
nate the  election  process.  It  wlU  aUow 
the  voting  process  to  be  manipulated 
for  private  gain,  rather  than  the 
pubUc  good,  by  poUtical  merchants 
who  are  enriched  with  money  coUect- 
ed  from  the  special  interest  groups 
and  wealthy  individuals  who  seek  to 
control  their  country's  poUtical 
agenda. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  wiU  not  aUow 
us  to  put  a  limit  on  poUtical  spending, 
or  even  a  boundary  cm  the  length  of 
the  Presidential  campaign,  then  I  say, 
let  us  ratify  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  empower  Congress  to  act  in 
this  area.  I  am  not  proposing  that  we 
eliminate  aU  spending  for  the  commu- 
nication of  views  and  opinions.  I  am 
only  recommending  that  we  reach  a 
fair  balance  between  the  protection  of 
the  poUtical  process  and  the  abUity  of 
candidates  or  anyone  else  to  communi- 
cate opinions. 

We  should  also  include  whatever 
prcrvisions  are  necessary  to  offset  any 
serious  advantage  an  incumt>ent  may 
enjoy  over  his  opponent.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  action  in  Congress  to  curb 


the  use  of  the  frank  for  mass  mailings 
during  election  periods.  If  there  are 
other  steps  which  we  must  take  to 
make  the  contest  fair  between  incum- 
bents and  their  opponents,  we  can  in- 
corporate that  feature  in  any  spending 
limit  statute. 

Now.  I  know  that  the  weight  of  po- 
Utical thinking  at  this  moment  is  run- 
ning against  what  I  have  suggested. 
Defenders  of  the  present  system  claim 
that  campaign  spending  is  minor  com- 
pared with  private  commercial  tupeoA- 
ing  for  advertising  pun)oses.  Tooth- 
paste, deodorant,  and  aotcp  powder 
vendors  are  said  to  spend  more  each 
year  to  advertise  their  products,  than 
poUticians  spend  to  get  elected.  But 
this  comparison  exposes  the  grant 
flaw  in  the  thinking  of  those  who  sup- 
port open-ended  campaign  spending. 

In  their  minds,  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  candidate  and  a  detergent 
They  are  both  products  to  be  mer- 
chandised. This  is  exactly  what  is 
wrong  with  the  trend  of  American  po- 
Utical campaigns.  Candidates  should 
not  be  packaged  and  sold  in  the  sim- 
plistic manner  of  a  consumer  product. 
Candidates  must  be  more  than  carica- 
tures who  front  for  donors  with  the 
most  money. 

Candidates  should  reach  the  pubUc 
on  the  human  level.  They  should  ctan- 
municate  honest  prindples  and  values 
of  interest  to  the  entire  pubUc  and 
demonstrate  their  personal  quaUties  of 
leadership.  They  should  not  be  the 
paid  hands  of  any  vested  interest 
groups,  nor  appear  to  be  so. 

The  most  prevalent  ideas  now  circu- 
lating in  the  Nation  would  caU  for 
higher  and  higher  spending.  It  is  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  the  potential 
influence  of  poUtical  action  commit- 
tees could  be  offset  by  increasing  the 
importance  of  individual  contributors. 
So,  we  are  told,  let  us  raise  the  ceiling, 
double  or  triple  the  ceiling,  on  poUti- 
cal donations  by  individuals.  Others 
propose  we  remove  entirely  the  ceiling 
on  spending  by  poUtical  paries. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  income 
tax  credit  for  poUtical  donations 
might  be  expanded  and  that  contribu- 
tions be  encouraged  within  the  tax- 
payers' own  congressional  district  or 
State  by  creating  a  special  tax  credit 
for  that  purpose. 

These  alternatives  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  only  if  we  adopt  the 
view  that  it  is  aU  right  to  continue 
doing  business  as  usual.  These  changes 
would  merely  aUow  the  spiral  of 
spending  to  go  on  and  on.  They  would 
increase  the  danger  to  our  poUtical 
Rvstftin 

Also,  it  is  suggested  that  both  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections  be 
funded  with  money  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Needless  to  say. 
I  am  totaUy  against  that  approach  be- 
cause it  could  lead  to  the  loss  of  aU 
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fnedom.  with  Uie  Govenuiient  gain- 
ing power  to  manipulate  elections. 

llr.  Preildent.  I  know  there  are 
many  variatloiM  to  the  proposal  I  have 
made.  I  am  open  and  reeeptlve  to  al- 
tering It.  The  important  thing  is  not 
the  specific  law  we  enact  I  dont  care 
whether  the  spending  is  set  at  x  dol- 
lars or  y  dollars.  The  critical  thing  is 
that  we  do  agree  on  setting  some  limit. 

We  must  caU  a  halt  to  runaway  cam- 
paign spending.  We  must  regain  ccm- 
trol  of  the  election  process  for  the 
peoide.  We  must  assure  the  people 
that  elections  will  be  honest,  that 
dected  officials  are  not  bought,  and 
that  each  dttaKn's  vote  does  count. 

With  the  bicentennial  of  our  C<»isti- 
tutkm  fast  approaching.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  of  restoring  our  Demo- 
cratic Republic  to  the  first  principles 
which  guided  the  Founders  than  to 
cleanse  the  political  process  of  the 
taint  of  ezorMtant  spoiding  and  con- 
trol by  vested  interest  groups.* 
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HONORINO  DOUGLAS  FRASER'S 
RETIREIIENT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
Join  with  those  acroa  the  land  who 
this  week  are  honoring  Douglas  Praser 
upon  his  retirement  as  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  Mr.  Fraser's 
leadership  of  the  UAW  has  continued 
the  fine  tradition  of  progressive 
thought  and  action  started  in  such  a 
forceful  way  by  the  late  Walter  Reu- 
ther. 

His  style  of  leadership  is  one  deserv- 
ing of  widespread  emulation:  A  strict, 
unswerving  adherence  to  basic  princi- 
ples accompanied  by  a  flexible  strate- 
gy in  tune  with  changing  realities  to 
achieve  the  union's  objectives. 

He  has  a  llfellng  commitment  to  the 
cause  he  saw  before  him— striving  to 
give  the  American  auto  worker  not 
(M3dy  a  good  wage  package  but  also 
those  critical  extra  qualities  that  go 
beyond  the  paycheck.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  greater  Job  se- 
curity and  greater  dignity  for  the 
worker. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  this  great 
labor  leader  and  American  and  ask  to 
Insert  Into  the  Rbcokd  the  editorial  in 
today's  Washington  Post  that  pays 
tribute  to  him. 

The  edltmial  f oUows: 


onanliinc  efforts.  Now.  47  yt»n  Uter.  Mr. 
Fnuer  ilta  on  Um  Chrysler  board— the  flnt 
iMtor  unloo  leader  to  hold  such  s  poet^snd 
the  UAW  hM  become  ao  entrenched  s  fix- 
ture In  the  MitomoMIe  and  related  indus- 
tries that  it  must  accept  a  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  current  decline  of  those  In- 
dustrtea. 

Mr.  Praaer'i  durability  owes  much  to  his 
intellectual  capacity  and  hla  ability  to 
adjust  hlB  methods  and  objectives  to  the 
chancins  fortunes  of  hla  union.  The  last  of 
lU  leaders  to  have  lerved  directly  uitder 
Walter  Reuther.  Mr.  Fraaer  retained  hU 
aeal  (or  aodal  prosreas  and  civil  rishta.  But. 
like  many  other  liberals,  he  was  forced  to 
reappraise  his  tactics. 

After  years  of  fichtins  for  better  pay  and 
benefits.  Mr.  Praaer  spent  the  laat  three 
years  presuadins  hla  members  to  make  con- 
ceniona  to  aave  their  Joba  from  foreign  com- 
petiton.  That  competition  also  led  him  to 
abandon  a  lonctime  commitment  to  free 
trade  in  order  to  presa  for  auto  import 
quotaa  and  "local  content"  legislation— ac- 
tions needed  at  least  temporarily,  he  aald.  to 
force  other  countriea  to  compete  fairly  In 
the  world  market. 

Thia  ia  an  argument  much  in  vogue  as 
politidana  in  both  parties  try  to  aquare  In- 
tellectual commitment  to  open  markeU 
with  the  reality  that,  even  as  recovery  pro- 
greaaes.  large  numbers  of  Industrial  Jobs  will 
not  return  to  the  economy.  Worldwide  flows 
of  capital  have  made  It  tncreaalngly  difficult 
for  any  nation  to  shield  lU  workera  from 
competition  for  the  lower-paid  and  aome- 
times  more  productive  workers  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

But  Mr.  Fraaer  did  not  resist  the  work- 
place changes  needed  to  increase  XJS.  pro- 
ductivity. Unlike  those  union  leaders  who 
aee  labor-management  cooperation  as  a 
threat  to  their  authority,  he  supported  In- 
troduction of  new  technology  and  involve- 
ment of  workers  in  deaign  of  production  and 
quality  contol  systems.  In  return  for  more 
flexibility  In  work  rules,  he  pressed  for 
worker  retraining  and  greater  job  security. 
This  Is  an  approach  to  competition  that  Mr. 
Praaer's  successor,  aa  well  his  counterparta 
in  other  uniona.  would  do  well  to  follow.* 


I'SDlPABTnBS 

Dougiss  A.  Ftaser  moved  through  five 
decades  of  enormous  change  In  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  without  getting  left 
behind.  He  flrst  lent  his  formidable  energy 
and  talent  to  the  United  Auto  Workers 
durliw  the  bitter  organising  battlea  of  the 
Depression  snd  helped  bring  about  the 
major  contractual  gains  of  the  poatwar 
years.  RetMng  thia  week  aa  preaident  of  the 
union,  be  will  be  miaafti  by  both  labor  and 
management  as  the  auto  Industry  struggles 
to  adjust  to  a  new  industrial  era. 

When  Mr.  Praaer  Joined  in  the  1930b.  the 
UAW  waa  fighting  for  recognition  against 
iwwnpsny  mansgement  that  aometimea  re- 
sorted to  physical  violence  to  obstruct  union 


AWARD  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  North 
Carolina  has  once  again  honored  its 
favorite  native  son.  former  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  The  North  Carolina 
Bar  AssociaUon  presented  Senator 
Ervin  with  its  Uberty  BeU  Award  on 
Blay  6  dturing  Law  T>iy  U.S.A.  ceremo- 
nies in  Raleigh. 

Because  the  Senate  was  in  session.  I 
had  to  cancel  my  plans  to  attend  this 
ceremony.  UJB.  Attorney  Sam  Currin 
presented  the  award  to  Senator  Ervin. 
His  remarks  are  an  accurate  and  sin- 
cere reflection  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Senator  Ervin  is  held  by  the  at- 
torneys and  people  of  North  Carolina. 
I  ask  that  those  remaiks  be  printed  in 
theRacoBO. 
The  remarks  follow: 


RsMASKS  or  UJB.  Attosmst  Sam  Cossni  at 

IKS   PSSSSirTATIOS    OV   THS   LlBSaTT    Bsu. 

AwABB  TO  FosMn  SsiiAToa  8am  J.  Esvnr. 
Js..  Law  DAT  U.aA..  Mat  6.  IMS:  Rs- 

LBIOH.  N.C. 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  hiatory,  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association  this  year  is  pre- 
senting the  Uberty  Bell  Award.  Our  pur- 
pose Is  to  recognise  sn  indhrtdual  who  hss 
rendered  distinguished  public  service  in 
atrengthening  the  American  system  of  free- 
dom under  law. 

I  am  confident  I  speak  fw  all  the  lawyers 
of  North  Carolina  in  stating  that  there  ia 
not  one  among  ua  more  worthy  and  more 
deserving  of  thia  apedal  reoognltion  than 
the  one  we  honor  today.  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  Jr.  All  of  ua.  Senator,  are  honored  by 
your  preaenoe  here  today. 

We  learned  Just  thU  morning  that  Sena- 
tor East  could  not  be  with  us  to  present  this 
award  himself  because  of  votes  scheduled 
for  today  In  the  Senate.  Senator  East  did. 
however,  transmit  a  statement  to  me  which 
I  would  like  to  read  at  this  time.  Senator 
Eaat'a  atatement  follows: 

Rkmakks  or  SsRATOS  East 

I  deeply  regret  being  unsble  to  be  present 
to  present  the  Uberty  BeU  Award  to  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin. 

If  anyone  would  understand  the  necessity 
of  my  sbsence.  It  would  be  Senstor  Ervin  be- 
cauae  I  know  from  his  own  record  of  high 
attendance  that  he  always  considered  it  a 
first  duty  to  be  present  to  represent  North 
Carolins  where  It  matters  most,  that  is 
during  a  record  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 

So  in  aome  sense.  I  am  following  Senator 
Ervin's  example  in  failing  to  be  where  I 
would  rather  be— in  Raleigh  to  have  the 
honor  in  making  thia  preaentation  to  him. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  I  have  had  as  a 
Senator  is  to  chair  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  which  In  former  times 
was  ao  ably  led  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Senator  Ervin.  In  preparing  for  my  duUea  as 
Chslrman  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  reviewed 
much  of  Senator  Ervin's  work  in  the  area  of 
ConstituUoiua  lAw  which,  of  course,  is  the 
primary  focus  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
Subcommittee. 

I  have  always  recognized  Senator  Ervin's 
stature  as  perhaps  the  foremost  constitu- 
tional scholar  of  our  era  but,  frankly,  it  was 
only  upon  reviewing  those  materiala  that  I 
realized  the  depth  of  his  understanding  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  his  emphssis  on  the 
importance  of  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
the  rule  of  men. 

Senator  Ervin  knew  and  undoubtedly  well 
remembers  the  constant  preasures  of  politi- 
cal life  and  the  corresponding  ever-present 
temptation  for  reasons  of  political  expedien- 
cy to  compromise  principle  rather  than  to 
uphold  law  and  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
that  he  is  snd  will  be  remembered  in  history 
and  in  the  hearts  of  North  Carolinians  be- 
cause in  hia  public  snd  private  career  he  has 
put  principle  and  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion always  first. 

In  dosing.  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  note  a 
common  thread  that  bears  mentioning  at 
thia  gathering.  Rufus  Edmisten.  our  Attor- 
ney General  gave  very  fine  aervice  to  Sena- 
tor Ervin  aa  his  Chief  Counsel  snd  Staff  Di- 
rector on  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers.  My  AdministraUve  Assistant. 
Quentin  Crommelln.  held  that  ssme  Job 
under  Senator  Ervin's  dose  friend,  the  late 
Senator  James  Allen  of  Alabama  who 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  after  Senator 
Ervin's  retirement. 


I  an  told  that  one  of  Senator  Allen's 
efaertthsd  potaassians  was  ai 
psncO  drawim  of  Senator  bvtai  srtileta  bore 
this  iiMerlptMn.  "If  I  bad  to  stand  st  Amsr 
geddon  with  one  man  to  do  battle  for  the 
Lord.  I  wooM  want  that  ssan  to  be  Jtan 
AUen  of  Alataana."  It  was  signsd  Sam  bvin 
snd  was  perjaps  the  greatest  tribute  Jim 
Altep  ever  rednvML 

It  would  bS  pnaumptuoos  of  sae  to  say 
the  ssme  thliig  to  Senator  Bvtai.  but  If  I  sm 
ever  at  Anaageddon  I  would  definite  want 
him  at  Dfiy  skie. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

The  crtterie  established  for  sdecttng  thia 
year's  ledpieiit  undersoora  the  signlfleanee 
of  the  Uberty  BeU  Award  to  the  lawyera  of 
Noith  Carolina.  It  was  agraed  that  the 
award  would  be  presented  to  one  who  has 
been  prcmlnsnt  in:  First,  promoting  a  better 
underatandiiw  of  our  Constttirtlon  snd  the 
Bill  of  Rights:  aecond.  eneouraglng  greater 
respect  f or  Isjw  snd  the  courts:  third,  stimu- 
lating a  deeper  sense  of  indtarldual  reaponsi- 
billty  so  that  dtlMns  reeognlae  their  duties 
ss  weU  ss  their  rights:  fourth,  contributing 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  our  initltu- 
tions  of  govetnment;  snd  fifth,  fostering  a 
better  understanding  and  appredatian  of 
the  rule  of  latr. 

Senator  Eivin.  we  honor  you  today  for 
your  stslwait  defense  of  the  ConsUtutkm 
snd  your  never-fsillng  oonunltment  to  the 
cause  of  individual  and  States'  rii^ts.  On 
behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Associa- 
tion. I  presedt  you  with  this,  our  first  Uber- 
ty BeU  Award.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
30(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  aims  sales 
under  that  act  in  exoe«  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  c4ae  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upcm  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calmdar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that.  In  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
pnwiosed  sales  sliall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  aee  that  such  Information  is 
lmmedlatel|r  avaOahle  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RaooBO  at  this  point  the  notifications 
which  have  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annexto  referred  to  in  the  cover- 
ing letters  iu«  available  to  Soiators  In 
the  office  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commlttee«  room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Dsrsms  Sbcdbitt  Assistahgb  Aosiict. 

y/bOiinoton,  D.a.  Haw  1».  1M3. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-01711/SSet 
Hon.  Chablss  H.  Psbct, 
Chairman,  Oommittee  on  rorefgn  ROattoni, 
V.S.  Sentte.  WoMMnoUm,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Chaismaw:  Pursusnt  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  SWb)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  sre  forwsrd- 
ing  herewith  Trsnsmittal  No.  8S-SS  and 
under  separate  cover  the  dasaifled  snnex 
thereto.  This  Trsnsmlttsl  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 


Offer  to  the  Federsl  RepubUc  of  Germsny 
for  defense  srtldes  snd  aorvicea  estimated 
to  cost  tn  million.  Shmtly  after  this  letter 
Is  ddlvered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media  of  the  unclaaaifled  portion 
of  this  TranamlttaL 
Sincerely, 

Waltbb  B.  Lioob. 
Aetino  Director, 
Dtfaue  Seeuritw  Aiaiatance  Ageneif. 

[Tranamlttal  No.  83-3S] 
■ones  or  rBorossD  issuabcs  op  lbttbb  of 

OSVSB  POBSOABT  to  SBCTIOH  3«<bl    OP  THS 
ASMS  BSFOBT  COimOL  ACT 

(I)  Prospective  purchsser  Federal  Repub- 
lic <tf  Germsny. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

mUion 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $15.5 

Other  „.....».....M.«..............M..«.M.«M»......        1.9 

Total  17.0 

■As  defined  In  aection  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
OantnriAct. 

(ill)  Description  of  srtldes  or  services  of- 
fowd:  Twenty-four  thousand  rounds  of 
M4gSAl  ISSmm  iHOjectUes  with  M577  fuses. 

(Iv)  MOltary  Department:  Army  (WER). 

(V)  Salea  oommiasion.  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  sgreed  to  be:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  srticlea  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  snnex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Csae  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(vlil)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
May  10. 1983. 

POUCT  JOSTIPICATIOH 

PBKBAI.  BBPUBUC  OP  CXBMAHT— IB^MM 
AMMUHmOB  AHD  PUZES 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRO)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  24.000  rounds  of  M483A1  155mm 
projectiles  snd  MS77  fuzes  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $17  mUUon. 

This  ssle  wiU  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  snd  rutioiuU  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  miUtary 
capabOities  of  the  FRO  in  fulfillment  of  Its 
NATO  obUgaUona:  furthering  NATO  ration- 
^Hryttoi  standardization,  and  interoperabU- 
ity;  and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the  West- 
em  Alliance. 

The  sale  of  this  smmunition  wiU  incresae 
the  effeetlveneaa  of  German  Army  (Bundes- 
wehr)  artiUery  because  the  M483A1  round 
with  the  M577  fuse  is  an  improvement  over 
the  M107  high  explosive  proJectUe.  The 
Bundeswehr  requires  this  ammunition  in 
order  to  modernize  and  upgrade  its  ammuni- 
tion stocks;  it  is  fuUy  ci«able  of  absorbing 
this  smmunition.  which  ia  completely  com- 
patiMe  with  ita  Ml  14  and  M109  series  Amer- 
ican produced  lS5mm  howitzers.  Sale  of  this 
ammunition  wiU  not  affect  the  regional 
military  balance. 

The  prime  contractors  wUl  be  the  Day  and 
Zimmerman  Corporation  of  Texarkana. 
Texas,  snd  Parsons.  Kansas  (proJectUes) 
ami  Bulova  Systems  snd  Instruments  Com- 
pany of  VaUey  Stream.  New  York,  and 
HamOton  Technology  Corporation  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvsnia  (fuzes). 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wiU  not  re- 
quire the  aasigiunent  of  any  additional  UJS. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  the 
FRO. 

There  wiU  be  no  adverse  impact  on  UJS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


DSPKHSX  Sbcukitv 
ASSISTABCS  AOBBCT, 

WoMhington  D.a,  May  20. 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-02053/83. 

Hon.  Chaslxs  H.  Psbct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
RaationM,V.S.  Senate.  WaMhington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  CHAOUfAB:  Pursusnt  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  C<nitrol  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Tranamlttal  No.  83-37  and 
under  aeparate  cover  and  claasified  snnex 
thereto.  This  Trsnsmlttsl  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Israel  for  defense  srtldes  snd 
services  estimsted  to  cost  $2.7  bUllon.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  deUvered  to  your  office, 
we  pisn  to  noUfy  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  TrsnsmittsL 
Sincerely. 

Waltxb  B.  Ligob, 

Acting  Director. 

[Tranamlttal  No.  83-37] 

BOnCS  OP  PBOFOSSD  ISSUABCS  OP  LSRBB  OP 
OPPBB  PUBSOABT  TO  SBCTIOB  36  (b)  OP  THE 
AHMS  BZPOBT  COBTBOL  ACT 

(i)  Prospective  purchsser  Israel. 

(U)  Total  estimated  value: 

BilUon 

Major  Defense  Equipment ' $1.7 

Other 1.0 


Total  2.7 

■  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(Ui)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Seventy-five  F-16  aircraft  with  assod- 
ated  support  equipment,  depot  level  repair 
capabUity,  test  equipment,  software  sup- 
port, future  releasable  engineering  changes 
and  spares  for  the  entire  F-16  fleet,  train- 
ing, and  costs  associated  with  potential  co- 
productioiL 

(iv)  MiUtary  Department:  Air  Force 
(SME). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  and  ao  forth, 
paid,  offered,  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  servlcea  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(viii)  Date  repori.  deUvered  to  Clongress: 
May  20. 1983. 

POUCT  JOSTIPICATIOB 
ISRAEL — F-16  AIRCRAFT  AMD  SUPPORT 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  75  F-16  aircraft  with  assod- 
ated  support  equipment,  depot  level  repair 
capabiUty.  test  equipment,  software  sup- 
port, future  releasable  engineering  changes 
and  spares  for  the  entire  F-16  fleet,  train- 
ing, and  costs  associated  with  potential  co- 
production  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2.7  bU- 
lion. 

This  proposed  sale  is  consistent  with  the 
United  SUtes  poUcy  of  ensuring  that  Israel 
has  the  means  to  defend  Itself  within  secure 
borders  should  it  become  necessary. 

The  IsraeU  Air  Force  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing these  additional  F-16  aircraft  with  only 
minimal  training  on  parUcular  differences 
caused  by  engineering  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  its  previous  purchase  of  this 
aircraft. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  supiMrt 
wiU  not  affect  the  basic  miUtary  balance  in 
the  region. 
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wfll  be  Um  Ocnenl 

CurponUoo    of    Port    Wortb. 

_  of  this  ale  may  require 
the  t— *§—-**•*  of  four  eoDtractor  repre- 
aeotatlveB  to  teMl  for  riz  ycon. 

Tberk  win  be  no  adfone  tanpoct  on  UA 
def e»e  neiHw  m  a  fuW  of  thle  Mle^ 


TAIPEI  "SELLOUT" 
•  Ifr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  PrMtdent.  a 
book  came  acroM  my  desk  yesterday 
whkOk  1  took  home  last  night  and  read. 
Tbe  book  was  written  by  the  last  Am- 
bassador from  Taiwan.  James  C.  H. 
Shen.  It  dwcTlhm  in  fine,  well 
thouKhtpOut  detaa.  probably  the  big- 
gest douUeerosB  in  f (»eign  policy  in 
the  hiBtory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  book  that  everyone  should 
read,  even  though  they  might  agree 
with  the  aetloiw  President  Carter  and 
President  mxon  took  in  dereeognising 
Taiwan.  I  say  that  because  Taiwan  is 
going  to  grow  wad  grow  in  importance, 
not  JiHt  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  entire  free  worid  and  there  is  stiU 
tIfiK.  for  the  United  States  to  correct 
the  terrible  error  that  it  made  in  rec- 
ognising Red  China. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
anyone  reading  the  Rsookd  that  they 
obtain  a  copy  of  Ambassador  Shen's 
work  and  read  it. 

I  ask  that  an  article  concerning  this 
book  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarloc 

The  article  follows: 
A*  Bmiisais  Poaom  EmroT  Vnws 
Turn  "Sbxodt" 

(By  Edward  NeOan) 

Aa  he  iiU  at  hii  editor's  dealt  In  the 
niodem  buOdtng  of  the  EngUah-lansuase 
daOy  China  News  in  downtown  Taipei. 
James  CM.  Sben  has  plenty  of  time  tbeae 
days  to  reflect  upon  his  term  as  tlie  "last 
■iiilwartnr"  of  tlie  Republic  of  China  in 
Waahlnston. 

Tlie  RcpudiUc  of  China  or  Nationalist 
dilna  or  Taiwan  still  has  a  representative 
here  tat  Dr.  yredertcfc  Chien.  who  iHVsides 
over  the  Coordination  Coundl  for  North 
American  Affairs  in  the  old  Marriott  head- 
quarters buildlns  out  on  River  Road  in  Be- 


But  Jimmy  Shen  was, the  last  formal,  offi- 
cial smhassBrtnr  from  Taipei  to  this  country 
wlien  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  of  f  1- 
ctaUy  reeocniaed  the  People's  Repuldic  of 
China  CPeklnc)  and  de-reoocniied  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  China  (Taipei)  in  late  ISTt. 

Shen's  ymf*^  memoir  of  tliat  difficult 
time  for  Chinese  and  for  Americans.  "The 
U.S.  *  Pree  China:  How  The  VJB.  Sold  Out 
tta  Ally"  (AerapoUa  Books.  Waahlnston. 
D.C.  1M3.  3M  p..  $14.M).  provides  a  unique 
,ii...y-i««  for  studenU  of  U A-Aalan  affairs. 

^Hrtually  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the 
severlns  of  ties  with  Republic  of  Clilna  was 
one  of  the  United  States'  flneat  hours  of  dl- 
ptanaey. 

Surely  the  combined  brainpower  of  our 
China  experts  in  the  State  Department,  the 
supposedly  awesome  intellect  of  Henry  Kis- 
sti«er  who  was  not  around  at  the  end  but 
who  laid  much  of  the  sround  work,  the 
John  Holdrldses  and  Richard  Holbrookes 


could  have  come  up  with  a  better  way  to  un- 
tangle the  China  reoocnlUon  knot. 

Shen.  of  course,  disputaa  the  premise  that 
American  recocnltton  of  Peking  sliould  have 
happened  at  alL  Many  Americans  acree. 
However,  leopolitlcal  realltlaa  sussest  that 
recosnitlon  of  the  worid's  most  populous 
nation  was  Inevitable.  It  was  tlie  manner  of 
the  undi>4f«s  of  loos  and  dose  dlplomatlr 
ties  with  tlie  Nationalist  sovemment  that 
opened  the  question.  "Whatever  happened 
to  dlplirf«»«>  flnesse  and  tact?" 

Waalilncton's  cuttlnc  of  ties  with  Taipei 
was  about  as  subtle  as  a  head^n  collision 
between  a  Metrollner  and  the  Shanshai  Ex- 


Pirst  of  aU.  the  method  wasn't  even  Amer- 
ican, nor  was  it  creative.  State  used  the 
"Japanese  fonnula"  in  setttns  up  agencies 
in  each  country  to  represent  Taipei  and 
Washlncton.  re^ecUvely. 

Japanese  Premier  Kakuei  Tanaka.  bruised 
by  the  "Nixon  shock"  In  visitins  CSilna 
without  consulting  Japan,  rushed  to  recog- 
niae  Peking  before  tlie  United  States.  Japan 
allowed  tlea  with  Nationalist  China  to  con- 
tinue with  the  creation  of  the  Interchange 
Association  to  represent  Japan  and  the  East 
Asia  Relations  Association  to  represent 
Taiwan. 

The  United  States  eventuaUy  set  up  a 
rimiiar  apparatus  with  the  Coordination 
Council  representing  Taipei  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can Institute  In  Taipei  representing  the 
United  States. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  Carter  had 
hoped  to  have  three  foreign  policy  feathers 
in  his  cap  near  the  end  of  1978  or  early 
1979:  a  SALT  agreement.  Mideast  accords 
and  settionent  of  the  China  recognition 
issue  which  tiad  been  pushed  along  by 
Nixon  but  allowed  to  stall  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Oerald  Pord.  Prospects  for  the  first 
two  turned  to  mush  late  in  1978  and  so  aU 
the  stops  were  pulled  out  to  get  a  China 
"deal"  in  a  hurry. 

Shen's  bitterness  is  summed  up  in  his 
book's  final  paragraph: 

"Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  China 
policy  of  recent  U.S.  administrations— from 
Nixon's  reopening  to  Ctoint.  in  1972,  Ford's 
leadinem  to  oblige  Peking  in  1978.  Carter's 
normalisation  of  relations  with  Peking  and 
derecognition  of  the  Republic  of  Ciilna  in 
1978  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Slno-Ameri- 
can  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  in  1979.  to  Rea- 
gan's decision  in  August  1982  to  reduce  arms 
sales  to  Taipei— over  a  period  of  time  until 
'its  final  setUement  of  the  question'— will 
lead  one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  10  years 
has  been  selling  its  loyal  friend  and  long- 
time ally,  the  Republic  of  China,  down  the 
river,  a  bit  at  a  time,  but  down  the  river  Just 
the  same." 

The  former  ambassador  has  a  point  and  it 
Is  given  support  by  such  crude  American  ac- 
tions or  overslghU  as  scheduling  a  visit  by 
National  Security  Adviser  Zblgnlew  Brae- 
slnskl  to  Peking  on  Nationalist  President 
Chiang  Cblng-kuo's  birthday  and  awaken- 
ing Chiang  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell 
him  of  the  Carter  decision  to  de-recognlze 
'Taipei. 

The  value  of  Shen's  book  is  in  the  uncom- 
mon occurrence  of  a  (Chinese  genUeman  and 
diplomat  stating  his  personal  feelings  on  a 
matter  of  his  country's— and  this  coun- 
try's—national interesU.  Everyone  who 
hangs  his  or  her  hat  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  read  ttils  one.* 


Mayg5,198S 

ARMENIAN  EXTREMISM 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Aprfl  27. 1»6S.  I  stood  bcf(»«  this  body 
to  h(mor  the  memory  of  those  Armeni- 
ans who  died  in  eastern  Turkey  during 
the  years  101S  to  193S.  I  rose  to  pay 
homage  to  the  victims  of  this  tragedy, 
and  to  express  my  horror  at  all  acts  of 
oppressicm  and  bloodletting. 

My  statement  was  not  meant  as  an 
encouragement  for  extremism  or  to 
Imply  support  for  any  terrorist  activi- 
Ues.  I  ccmdemn  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  the  acts  of  terrorism  perpe- 
trated by  all  extremists  that  impede, 
rather  than  foster,  progress  toward  a 
lasting  settlement  of  differences.* 


MayS5.1SS3 
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ESTATE  TAXES 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  there  hss  l)een  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  about 
the  need  to  raise  additicmal  revenue  in 
an  effort  to  lower  the  budget  deficits 
in  the  future.  The  projected  deficits 
are  very  alarming,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
am  aware  of  the  many  revenue  meas- 
ures that  will  probably  be  considered. 
Even  the  President  has  recommended 
that  tax  increases  lie  passed  by  the 
Congress.  In  his  fiscal  year  1984 
budget,  he  proposed  that  an  additional 
$46  billion  be  raised  in  1986  through  a 
5-percent  surtax  on  individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  liability,  and  also,  through 
a  $5  per  barrel  tax  on  oO. 

One  thing  that  concerns  me.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  frequently  people 
will  suggest  that  one  way  to  raise  the 
needed  revenue  is  to  modify  or  freece 
the  estate  tax  changes  made  in  the 
1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  reductions 
made  in  that  act  with  regard  to  estate 
taxes  are  extremely  important,  are 
sound  tax  policy,  and  should  be  kept 
in  place.  Also,  I  support  and  am  going 
to  comxinsor  Senate  Resolution  126, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  1981  changes  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  re- 
member the  reasons  for  the  changes 
made  in  1981.  Prior  to  that  time,  many 
small  to  medium-sized  estates.  iMuticu- 
larly  those  of  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, had  to  pay  large  amounts  of 
estate  taxes.  This  tax  put  a  severe 
burden  on  them  and  frequently  assets 
had  to  be  sold  after  their  death  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax  bill.  The  tax 
burden  fell  on  the  estate  and  also  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family. 
Farms  and  businesses  which  had  been 
in  families  for  many,  many  years  often 
were  disrupted  ss  a  result  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

In  1981,  we  increased  the  unified 
credit,  provided  for  an  unlimited  mari- 
tal deduction,  lowered  the  maximum 
tax  rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent, 
and  changed  the  rules  dealing  with 


the  special  use  valuation  of  family 
f anns  and  tlosely  hdd  budneases.  The 
iixioasr  in]  the  unified  credit  la  being 
phased  In,  Mr.  President,  and  It  wlU 
not  be  fully  effective  untfl  1967.  At 
that  time,  the  unified  credit  will  be 
$192,800.  which  means  that  decedenta 
dying  In  thkt  year  will  have  to  have  an 
estate  largM*  than  $000,000  before  any 
estate  tax  illl  be  due.  HOwefver,  at  this 
time  the  ctedit  is  only  $79,800,  which 
means  that  estates  over  $275,000  are 
caui^t. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Congress  begins  consideration  of  any 
revmue  raldng  nteasures.  that  we  do 
not  freeae  the  1981  estate  tax  changes. 
Fumers  asd  f'**^^  bustaMsses  needed 
this  Chang*,  it  is  fair,  and  It  still  taxes 
the  larger  esUtes.  which  Is  what  the 
estate  tax  was  originally  designed  to 
do.  It  was  not  intended  to  put  estates 
and  survivttig  family  members  In  a  dif- 
ficult financial  position  Just  because 
the  decedent  was  trying  to  convey 
ipwaii  wnottnts  of  property  that  many 
of  them  had  worked  their  entire  lives 
to  get 

Therefore.  I  urge  by  colleagues  to 
consider  these  changes,  talk  to  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen,  and  care- 
fully consider  how  important  these 
estate  tax  changes  are  to  many,  many 
men  and  women  in  this  anrntry.* 


i 


GEORGE  A.  PARKS  DAT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President 
on  May  19,  1983.  George  A.  Parks  wiU 
1)6  100  years  ol(L  This  Is  remarkable  in 
itself.  What  makes  the  day  even  more 
interesting  is  that  George  A.  Parks 
wss  Governor  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  in  1925  and  served  8  years 
under  him  and  President  Hoover.  Gov- 
ernor Parib  had  come  to  Alaska  as  a 
mining  engineer  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ih  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century.  After  World  War  I  he  re- 
t\imed  to  Alaska  as  chief  of  the  Alas- 
kan Division  of  the  Federal  General 
Land  Office.  His  great  knowledge  of 
the  territory  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  President  Coolidge. 

When  Governor  Parks  was  v>Point- 
ed  in  1925  intense  efforts  were  under- 
way to  reorganize  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory.  Up  to  that 
time  Federal  control  had  been  exer- 
cised diWcUy  from  Washington 
through  several  uncoordinated  offices 
in  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  In- 
terior, and  Agriculttu«. 

During  his  Governorship.  Governor 
Parks  fought  for  transferral  of  what 
was  then  90  percent  of  puldlc  dcmiain 
to  Natives,  whites  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. He  lived  to  see  the  passage 
of  the  Akska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  He  worked  diligently  to 
lessen  the  overlimping  and  overabun- 
dant representation  of  Federal  agen- 
cies in  Alaska.  He  was  able  to  see 
Alaska  beoome  a  State  In  1969. 


Governor  Parks  represented  the 
people  who  buOt  Alaska.  He  came  to 
Alaska  when  both  he  and  the  Terri- 
tory were  young.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  population  increased,  and 
new  farmland  was  broken.  Imports 
and  exports  to  Alaska  expanded,  and 
an  infant  tourism  industry  brought 
some  35.000  visitors  to  Alaska  every 
summer. 

I  would  like  to  wish  Governor  Parks 
a  very  hivpy  100th  birthday.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  he  celebrate  his  centennial 
in  the  same  year  that  Alaska  ce\c- 
brates  its  quarter  century  of  State- 
hoo(L 

Mr.  President  I  ask  to  insert  in  the 
RacoBD  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
Alaska  Senate  on  March  30,  requesting 
Governor  Sheffield  of  Alaska  to  de- 
clare May  29.  1983,  as  Governor 
George  A.  Paiks  Day. 

The  resolution  follows: 

SSSATS  COMCDBSXIIT  RSSOLCTIOH  NO.  14 

WHEREAS  (3eorge  A.  Parks  came  to 
Alaska  as  a  young  man  in  1907  and  spent 
the  next  30  years  in  United  States  land 
agencies  charting  and  helping  to  develop 
the  territory;  and 

WHEREAS  Oeorge  A.  Parks  served  the 
people  of  Alaska  well  as  territorial  governor 
for  eifljit  years  between  1925  and  1933, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  and  retained  by 
his  suooeasor.  Herbert  Hoover,  and 

WHEREAS  Governor  Parks  remained  in 
Alaska  after  leaving  office  and  was  involved 
in  engineering  and  land  work  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1948:  and 

WHEREAS  In  1967  Governor  Parks  was 
elected  to  the  Alaska  Press  Club  Hall  of 
Fune  by  the  Anchorage  Chapter  of  that  or- 
ganintion;  and 

^f|Hirt*i'i*^  CSovemor  Parks  has  been  an 
Alaska  resident  for  the  S<)  years  since  his 
term  as  governor  ended:  and 

WHEREAS  May  29, 1983  will  marie  Gover- 
nor Paries'  100th  birthday:  and 

WHEREAS  Governor  Paito'  birthday 
should  be  fittingly  observed  by  the  people 
of  Alaska,  whom  he  has  served  well  in  all 
Ills  endeavors  during  his  three-quarters  of  a 
century  here; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  SUte  Legisla- 
ture that  the  governor  is  resi>ectfully  re- 
quested to  proclaim  May  29,  1983  as  Gover- 
nor Oeorge  A.  Parks  Day,  in  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor Parks  on  his  100th  birthday:  and  be  It 

Further  Resolved  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  encouraged  to  observe  that  day 
in  recognition  of  the  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice of  a  true  pioneer  of  the  Great  Land.* 


"tlie  United  States  has  historically 
been  the  "breadbasket"  of  the  world: 
however,  we  must  also  be  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  people  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  are  suffering.  For  exanu>le.  In 
my  home  State  of  Michigan,  where 
the  severe  economic  reeeagkm  has  left 
several  hundred  thousand  people  un- 
employed, and  many  more  underem- 
ployed, the  pangs  of  hunger  are  felt  by 
not  only  the  poor,  but  by  many  who 
are  experiencing  the  lack  of  resources 
to  provide  food  for  their  families  for 
the  first  time.  Across  our  Nation,  some 
of  otir  children  are  not  receiving  the 
kinds  of  nutrition  so  desperately 
needed  during  their  physical  and 
mental  development,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens  with  little  or 
no  income,  are  faced  each  day  with 
txyoT  diets  and  minimal  nutrition. 

Although  the  administration  has  re- 
leased surplus  commodities  from  the 
Federal  stockpUe,  and  distributed 
these  commodities  to  areas  of  greatest 
need  around  the  coimtry,  this  clearly 
is  not  enough.  While  the  action  is  ben- 
eficial in  the  short  run.  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  commodities  available  f  aU 
drastically  short  of  what  is  needed  to 
meet  the  long-term  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  our  population.  We 
must  pursue  programs  at  the  Federal 
level  which  serve  to  provide  the  l)est 
possible  nutritional  diet  to  Americans 
in  need  of  oiu*  help.  We  should  contin- 
ue to  provide  full  fimding  to  the 
women,  infant  and  children's  (WIC) 
feeding  program,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  various  other  child  and 
adult  nutrition  programs. 

Thnefore,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  act  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  bring  the  preventing 
hunger  at  home  resolution  to  the 
Senate  fl(X)r.  and  to  grant  this  effort 
their  strongest  support.* 


PREVENTING  HUNGER  AT  HOBCE 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President  earlier 
this  year,  my  colleague  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ  introduced  the  preventing 
hunger  at  home  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government 
should  irft'nt^*"  <nirrent  efforts  in 
Federal  nutrition  programs  to  prevent 
increases  in  domestic  hunger.  I  am  a 
(XMponsor  of  this  resolution  and  have 
been  Joined  by  54  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  cosponsorship  of  this  most  deserv- 
ing effort. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  WHUAMSBURG 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  seven  heads  of  government  meet 
at  Williamsburg  May  28  to  30,  their 
agenda  will  focas  on  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  the  debt  facing  Third  World 
countries,  worldwide  inflation,  and  the 
renewed  global  recession.  But  another 
peril  looms  that  will  not  receive  suffi- 
cient attention  from  the  summit  par- 
ticipants—agricultural protectionism. 

If  I  could  add  one  item  to  the  Wil- 
liamsburg agenda,  it  would  be:  "Re- 
forming Agricultural  Trade."  We  aU 
know  about  the  problems  we  have  get- 
ting our  beef,  citrus,  and  other  prod- 
ucts into  the  Japanese  market.  But 
today  I  would  like  to  sound  the  warn- 
ing alMut  UJS.  agricultural  trade  prob- 
lems with  the  European  Community. 

The  EC's  agriculture  policy  threat- 
ens to  turn  the  international  market- 
place into  a  great  dumping  ground  for 
their  farm  products.  Unless  something 
is  done  soon,  a  damaging  trade  war 
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will  tMt  Whether  the  United  States  or 
the  European  Community  Is  better 
qualified  to  lead  the  «<^d  In  agricul- 
tural trade. 

The  European  Community  could 
overtake  the  United  SUtee  aa  the 
worfcTs  Ifiading  acrieultural  exporter 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  vnt,  the  United  States  had 
neariy  a  a-to-1  lead  over  the  EC  in  ag- 
ricultural exports.  The  United  States 
exported  $39  billion  worth  of  acrieul- 
tural products,  while  the  EC  shipped 
$12  bOUon  wtxth.  By  IMS.  however. 
EC  exports  had  soared  to  nearly  $30 
billion  and  UJS.  expmrts  had  fallen  to 
around  $37  billion. 

This  year.  EC  exports  are  expected 
to  continue  to  increase,  while  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  predicts 
UjB.  expmts  to  fall  below  $30  billion. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  alarming 
trend? 

To  some  extent,  the  ovoralued 
didlar.  the  Third  World  debt  crisis  and 
worldwide  oversupply  have  made  it 
difficult  to  sell  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts abroad.  The  European  Communi- 
ty's "commoo  agricultural  policy." 
however,  is  also  playing  a  large  role  in 
llmiUng  U&  farm  expcHts. 

We  accept  the  CAP  as  the  glue  that 
holds  the  EC  states  together.  But  this 
piriicy  has  become  an  ec(»Hxnic  Jugger- 
naut. 

The  European  Community  has  three 
tiiiwM  as  many  farmers  as  the  United 
States.  The  CAP  assures  high  incunes 
U»  these  f armen  by  setting  high  farm 
prices.  These  high  prices,  however,  en- 
courage overproducUtm.  The  EC 
duDVs  the  excess  production  on  the 
international  market  and  makes  it 
profitable  for  their  exporters  to  do 
this  by  offering  an  expcnrt  rebate. 

Let  us  look  at  European  wheat  flour 
as  an  example  of  how  this  system 
wmks. 

For  several  years,  the  EC  has  pinned 
its  domestic  wheat  prices  at  138  per- 
cent of  the  world  market  price.  As  a 
result.  EC  farmers  now  produce  120 
percent  of  the  EC's  consumption.  The 
excess  wheat  finds  its  way  into  the 
interaatiooal  market  as  wheat  flour. 
The  EC  gives  special  incentives  to  mil- 
lers to  convert  the  wheat  to  flour  and 
gives  a  rebate  to  exporters  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  world  price  level. 

This  system  of  maintaining  high 
farm  prices  and  offering  Incentives 
and  rebates  is  costing  the  EC  nearly 
$30  billioii  a  year.  In  1»82.  $8  billion  of 
that  was  spent  on  export  subsidies. 

This  system  Is  also  allowing  the  EC 
to  take  traditional  foreign  markets 
away  fran  the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  United 
States  has  met  many  times  with  the 
Europeans,  urging  them  to  change 
their  agricultural  policies.  But  so  far. 
nothing  has  changed.  The  United 
States  has  no  alternative  now  but  to 
fight  back. 
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and  local  governments  are  finding  the 
will  to  say  "no"— and  they  are  finding 
that  it  is  what  the  people  want  to 
hear.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  having  a  much  harder 
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One  way  Is  by  offering  matching 
subsidies  to  our  exporters.  The  admin- 
istration has  the  authority  to  offer 
Government  stocks  and  blended  cred- 
its to  deter  dumping. 


being 


I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States 
recently  used  this  authority  to  help 
U.S.  exporters  recapture  the  Egyptian 
wheat  flour  market  from  the  Europe- 
an Community.  With  the  aid  of  subsi- 
dies, the  EC  had  been  selling  wheat 
flour  to  Egypt  at  lower  prices  than  the 
United  SUtes. 

If  n^nf^^^"g  subsidies  does  not  deter 
the  EC.  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
the  EC  in  market  after  mai^et.  If  this 
takes  a  larger  war  chest.  I  will  support 
It.  I  have  no  doubt  that  If  It  came 
down  to  a  battle  between  the  EC  treas- 
ury and  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  United 
States  would  win. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  propose  a  new  strategy  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  pursue.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  United  SUtes  guarantee  an  as- 
sured supply  of  U.S.  products  to  coun- 
tries that  relax  their  agricultural 
trade  barriers. 

Only  80  percent  of  U.S.  production 
goes  to  meet  domestic  needs.  We  can 
well  afford  to  guarantee  assured  sup- 
plies In  exchange  for  further  liberal- 
ization of  trade. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  our  agricultural  trade  problems 
with  the  European  Community.  If  the 
EC  does  not  change  Its  ways,  a  trade 
war  may  be  our  only  alternative.  But 
we  must  always  be  ready  to  negotiate 
and  offer  new  ways  to  achieve  greater 
fairness  In  world  trading. 

I  have  offered  one  new  solution.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  others.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  govenunent  leaders 
In  Williamsburg  will  begin  to  take  a  se- 
rious look  at  the  United  States-EC  ag- 
ricultural trade  problem  and  come  up 
with  ways  to  avoid  a  trade  war  that 
could  only  further  disrupt  the  world 
economy.* 


THE  NEW  LOOK  OP  FISCAL 
FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  Just 
recently.  State  Legislatures  magazine 
highlighted  a  startling  and  very  trou- 
bling trend.  That  publication  notes 
that  for  the  last  4  years.  Federal  per- 
capita  expenditues.  exclusive  of  aid  to 
States  and  localities,  have  increased 
while  State  and  local  per-caplU  spend- 
ing actually  went  down  during  this 
same  period  when  adjusted  for  the  ef- 
fects of  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  drastic  rever- 
sal of  a  trend  firmly  established 
during  the  period  from  the  early 
1950's  to  1978  when  State  and  local 
wending  was  rapidly  catching  up  to 
Federal  qiending.  This  turnaround 
can  only  lead  to  one  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  that  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments are  receiving  a  message.  Under 
present    ecomnnic    conditions.    State 


time  hearing  that  message. 

Due  to  the  sluggish  nature  of  the 
economy  during  1082.  States  have 
been  experiencing  deficits  as  taxes 
return  less  revenue  during  periods  of 
lessened  business  activity.  This  has 
caused  States  to  take  crucial  steps  to 
restrain  the  level  of  their  q>endlng. 
Some  have  even  f  oimd  it  necessary  to 
Increase  taxes. 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  advocating 
that  we  Increase  the  level  of  Federal 
taxation  and  threaten  to  destroy  the 
econ<Hnic  Incentives  recently  estab- 
lished by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. These  incentives  are  Just  now  be- 
ginning to  turn  the  economy  around. 
But  I  do  think  some  degree  of  re- 
straint by  the  Federal  Government 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring 
that  the  beneficial  effects  which  are 
now  beginning  to  ripple  through  the 
economy  will  be  long-term  effects.  In- 
stead, at  least  as  far  as  the  present 
state  of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  indicates,  we  are  about 
ready  to  embark  on  another  irrespon- 
sible Federal  spending  q>ree  reminis- 
cent of  the  1980's  and  1970's. 

The  April  1983  Issue  of  State  Legis- 
latures accurately  describes  the  cur- 
rent situation  when  It  states: 

The  combinaUon  of  electoral  politics  and 
Keynesian  economics  has  created  a  macnif  i- 
cent  federal  spending  machine  equipped 
with  a  halr-trisser  socelerator  and  a  power- 
ful recMsion  turbocharger.  but  no  brakes. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Government  Is  able  to  pursue  such 
free-spending  policies  Is  that  there  Is 
no  Federal  constitutional  prohibition 
against  deficit  financing  as  there  is  In 
many  State  constitutions,  an  example 
being  my  State  of  South  Dakota.  Leg- 
islators In  South  Dakota  are  not  per- 
mitted the  false  luxury  of  financing 
spending  sprees  through  the  back  door 
with  deficits.  Instead,  they  have  to 
make  a  tough  decision  when  consider- 
ing a  new  program  or  an  increase  in  an 
existing  program.  They  must  either 
forego  the  new  program,  find  the 
money  by  cutting  back  somewhere  on 
less  essential  programs,  or  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  in  fact  are  q>ending 
more  and  legislate  a  tax  increase  for 
all  the  public  to  see. 

Unfortimately.  those  of  us  In  Con- 
gress can  choose  a  much  less  difficult 
course  of  action.  We  can  borrow 
against  the  future  by  nmnlng  defi- 
cits—deficits which  are  going  to 
burden  future  generations.  A  factor 
which  further  aggravates  this  already 
bad  situation  is  that  whenever  Con- 
gress does  raise  taxes.  It  InevlUbly  Is 
gripped  shortly  thereafter  by  an  irre- 
sistible urge  to  go  out  and  spend  much 


more  than  the  extra  revenue 
broua^t  in  by  the  new  taxes. 

Sooner  or  later,  OcmgreM  as  a  body 
must  break  the  hii^  tax/Mg-apender 
habit,  and  It  will  never  pet  eaata'.  no 
matter  ho«  long  we  wait  My  advice  to 
my  colleagues  is  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  rev  up  what  State  legiaiatures 
refers  to  as  the  "magnifloent  Federal 
spending  machine."  FMnkly.  so  long 
as  we  cannot  find  ways  to  pay  for  our 
past  Federid  pending  sprees,  we  had 
better  not  go  on  another. 

I  ask  unabimous  ocmsent  that  the  ar- 
ticle mUUed  "Federal  Spending.  State 
Austerity:  The  New  Look  of  Fiscal 
Federalism"  In  the  AiMrfl  1983  issue  of 
State  Legislatures  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Slate  Ledalatures.  Aprfl  10831 

ftDBUL  SmDim:,  Statb  Ausibutt:  Thb 
Nkw  look  or  Fiscal  Fswom.tsm 

(By  John  Shannon  and  Susannah  Calkins) 

For  states.  1982  stands  out  as  the  year  of 
the  big  revenue  shortfalL  The  most  severe 
economic  downturn  since  the  Qn»X  Depres- 
sion hss  cut  deeply  Into  federsl.  state,  and 
local  tax  reeeipu  and  forced  painful  fiscal 
responses  at  all  levels  of  govenunent. 

The  year  should  also  be  remembered  for 
another  reaaon:  It  provided  decisive  evi- 
dence that  the  contours  of  the  intergovern- 
mental landscape  are  being  changed  by  a 
significant  new  trend— a  combination  of  in- 
creasing spetiding  at  the  fednal  level  and 
decreasing  spending  at  the  state-local  level. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row.  state-local 
per  capiU  expenditures  (including  federal 
aid  and  adiusted  for  inflation)  declined 
slowly.  During  this  same  10TS-83  period, 
federal  expttiditures  in  per  eaptU  deflated 
dollars  (excUistve  of  aid  to  states  and  local- 
ities) kept  rWng  at  an  almost  unprecedent- 
ed peacetime  rate. 

This  growing  gap  between  federal  and 
state-local  Expenditures  oontrasU  boldly 
with  earlier  experience  (see  Figure  1).  From 
the  end  of  the  Korean  War  to  the  1978  "tax 
revolt."  state-local  spending  consistently 
grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  did  federal  MpmA- 
ing.  In  fact,  by  the  earty  1970b.  It  appeared 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  state- 
local  spenders  would  overtake  the  federal 
government,  by  the  mid-1980s  at  the  latest 

Starting  ia  1978  and  continuing  through 
1982,  the  intergovernmental  w>ending  pat- 
terns have  changed  radically.  Seared  by  the 
memory  of  Iftie  taxpayers'  revolt  that  began 
with  Califocnia's  Propositian  U.  state  and 
local  govemtnenU  have  dropped  back  in  the 
expenditure  race,  leaving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  aet  for  itself  the  fastest  spend- 
ing pace  sin^e  the  Korean  War. 

What  caused  the  great  slowdown  in  state- 
local  outlayl  after  1978?  For  the  first  time 
since  the  ead  of  Woiid  War  n.  it  became 
much  easier  for  most  state  and  locally  elect- 
ed officials  to  say  "no"  rather  than  "yes"  to 
proposals  calling  for  true  expenditure  in- 
creases becaaise  of  the  restraint  dictated  by 
the  three  "Rs":  revolt  of  the  taxpayers,  re- 
duced federal  aid  flows,  and  recessionary 
pressures  oD  state  and  local  governments 
that  foresaw  little  prospect  for  major  feder- 
al aid  increases.  These  three  fiscal  shocks 
came  in  fairly  rapid  sucwarion  and  clearly 
strengthened  the  backbones  of  elected  offi- 
cials in  most  state  and  local  Jurisdictions. 

The  taxpayers'  revolt  not  only  Imposed 
many  tax  and  expenditure  limitations,  but 


also  sent  a  powerful  message  to  state  and 
local  policymakers,  moat  of  whom  escaped 
hltfily  restrictive  fiscal  limitations.  The 
meaasge  was  dear  If  you  want  to  avoid 
Proposition  IS-type  restrictions,  make  sure 
that  the  increase  in  public  spending  does 
not  exceed  Uie  growth  of  the  private  econo- 
my. 

The  braking  effect  of  the  tax  revolt  is 
dearly  evident  when  state-local  expenditure 
behavior  is  waaistitA  on  a  "before  and  after" 
basis.  During  the  long  and  generally  afflu- 
ent period  that  began  with  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War  and  ended  with  Proposition  13. 
state  and  local  spmders  chalked  up  a  hefty 
4.4  percent  average  armual  increase  in  per 
capita  expenditures  when  ajusted  for  infla- 
tion (see  Table  1).  Between  1978  and  1981. 
the  average  aimual  increase  was  only  0.5 
peroent.  A  few  energy-rich  states  such  as 
Alaska  and  Wyoming  kept  their  feet  on  the 
aoederator,  but  most  state-local  systems  ap- 
plied the  «>ending  brakes. 

The  same  braking  effect  has  taken  place 
in  state-local  government  employment. 
Before  Proposition  13.  states  averaged  a  3 
percent  annual  increase  in  per  capita  public 
employment.  After  the  1978-81  tax  revolt, 
state  and  local  govenunents  reversed  that 
trend,  annually  decreasing  employent  by 
about  1  percent  (see  Table  1). 

T«l£  1.-M  TAX  REVOtrS  EFFECT  ON  STATE-LOCAL 
EXPENDITURES  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


TABU  I.-THE  TAX  REWLfS  EFFKT  ON  STATE-LOCAL 
EXPBHNTURES  AND  EMPLOYMENT-Continued 
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Seuroe:  Mhmt  OMniei  i 

Although  many  state  tax  increases  adopt- 
ed in  1981  and  1982  might  suggest  to  a 
casual  observer  that  the  tax  revolt  is  over, 
the  evidence  suggests  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  post-Proposition  13  era,  a  major 
state  tax  increase  is  more  likely  to  signal 
fiscal  desperation  than  that  the  big  spend- 
ers are  once  again  in  office.  A  state  govern- 
ment now  extracts  a  major  tax  transfusion 
from  its  dtizenry  only  when  it  is  apparent 
that  the  state  is  suffering  a  severe  fiscal 
hemorrhage— a  large  and  tmantidpated  rev- 
enue shortfall  due  to  the  economic  reces- 
sion. 

Sibce  the  tax  revolt,  state  govenments 
have  followed  a  fairly  predictable  course 
when  unantidpated  revenue  shortfalls 
induce  tax  increases.  If  belt-tightening  will 
not  balance  the  budget,  the  jurisdiction 
then  goes  to  user  charges  and  to  their  half- 
brother,  the  gasoline  tax.  If  the  shortfall 
still  persists,  the  next  stronger  prescription 
calls  for  hildng  "sin  taxes,"  levies  on  alco- 
holic beverages  and  cigarettes. 

Only  when  confronted  with  a  truly  severe 
revenue  shortfall  does  the  state  take  the 
most  painful  actions,  increasing  its  general 
sales  or  individual  income  tax  or  both  in 
order  to  sustain  existing  programs.  In  most 
cases,  these  recent  major  tax  increases  are 
scheduled  to  self-destruct  in  six  months  to  a 
year,  clear  evidence  that  the  memory  of  the 
tax  revolt  and  public  opposition  to  govern- 
ment expansion  still  shape  legislative  be- 
havior in  the  states. 

Hardly  had  the  California  taxpayers  re- 
volted before  state  and  local  authorities  re- 
ceived a  second  major  jolt.  Federal  aid— the 
fastest  growing  item  in  state-local  budgets 
before  1978— <iuiddy  became  a  fiscal  drag 
after  Proposition  13.  As  dearly  revealed  in 
Table  2,  federal  aid  to  states  and  localities 
began  to  decline  during  the  second  half  of 
the  Carter  Administration,  due  both  to 
ending  countercydical  aid  programs  and  to 
the  growing  federal  budget  squeese. 

This  squeese  on  federal  aid  greatly  inten- 
sified in  1981  when  Congress  approved  the 
Reagan  Administration's  plan  to  raise  de- 
fense outlays  sharply  while  simultaneously 
granting  major  tax  cuts.  Fearful  that  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  the  defidt  would  once 
again  release  strong  inflationary  forces. 
Congress  had  no  alternative  but  to  trim  low- 
priority  items  in  general  and  federal  aid  pro- 
grams in  particular. 

When  adjusted  for  inflation,  the  reduc- 
tions in  federal  aid  flows  have  not  been 
offset  by  equivalent  increases  in  state  and 
local  fiscal  effort.  In  the  past,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  federal  categorical  aid  programs 
with  their  "matching"  provisioru  whetted 
state-local  tastes  for  various  public  goods 
and  services  and  accelerated  state-local  tax 
efforts.  In  the  post-Proposition  13  era,  fed- 
eral aid  cutbacks  and  capped  block  grants 
combined  to  have  the  opposite  effect:  damp- 
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JiHt  When  It  appeared  that  states  and  k>- 
fglKItt  had  taken  their  worst  lumps  at  the 
fi^iiA  of  the  tax  rcvoltcfs  and  federal  aid 
cutteiB.  they  racetred  their  third  Mc  Jolt; 
the  fWHiw'^  noaslnn  that  began  In  IMl. 

Thto  mcnilnn  will  be  seared  In  the 
nmnr  «(  at^te  and  local  officials  because 
of  its  severity,  their  large  tax  revenue  short- 
falls, and  its  "fend-for-youneir*  intergov- 
ernmental scenario.  The  last  of  these  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy  because  it  represenU  a 
sharp  departure  from  earlier  intergovern- 
mental practices. 

Over  the  years,  state  and  local  authorities 
have  become  accustomed  to  having  the  fed- 
eral cavalry,  albrit  somewhat  belatedly, 
come  charging  over  the  hill  with  aid  from 
Washington.  Now  states  and  loeaUties  see 
their  alternatives  limited  to  painful  belt- 
tijtitj^iiif  and  tax  increases.  The  latest 
tally  Usts  more  than  M  state  tax  increases 
in  the  last  two  years,  a  remarkable  feat  in 
the  post-Proposition  IX  era. 

In  retrospect,  the  three  fiscal  shocks  that 
made  it  easier  for  of  f Idala  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  say  "no"  to  program  expan- 
siou  were,  in  turn,  largely  the  product  of 
mote  fundunental  economic  demographic, 
and  tecal  changea.  When  the  economic  pie 
is  growing,  the  public  demonstrates  a  far 
greater  willii^ness  to  support  tax  increases 
for  program  expansions  that  it  does  when 
^hw  ue  bad.  Demographics  and  the  result- 
bm  need  for  government  services  also  play  a 
maior  role  in  deciding  whether  the  public 
will  support  higher  taxes  for  education.  And 
as  federal  policymakers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  enhancing  ff«*«''»'*'  defmse  capabili- 
ties, there  was  both  a  decline  in  federal  aid 
flows  and  a  sharp  drop  in  Washington's 
stimulative  influence  on  state-local  expendi- 
tures. 

While  state-local  expenditures  began  their 
downward  path  after  Proposition  13.  federal 
expenditures  turned  sharply  upward— and 
rase  in  constant  dollars  from  tl.lM  per 
capita  in  IVTS  to  an  estimated  $1.3M  in 
1M3.  an  Increase  of  21  percent  (see  Pigure 
1).  The  increase  in  federal  spending  is  at- 
tributable to  the  three  "Os":  defkdt  financ- 
ing, defense,  and  demographics  (that  is. 
population  changes  that  would  increase 
spending  tor  Social  Security  and  Medicare). 
Just  as  the  tax  revolt  sharply  influenced 
the  behavior  of  state  and  local  officials,  def- 
icit financing  accounts  for  much  of  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  federal  spending  after  Propo- 
sition 13.  Unlike  state  and  local  officials,  dis- 
ciplined by  balanced  budget  requirements, 
federal  ptdicymakers  could  finesse  revenue 
shortfalls  through  the  simple  expedient  of 
borrowing  money. 

U  political  reaUtles  make  it  hard  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  good  times,  acceptance 


of  the  Keyneaian  countercyclical  doctrine 
has  now  made  It  downright  un-American  to 
balance  the  budget  in  bad  times. 

AltlKMwh  deficit  financing  has  rendered 
yeoman  servioe  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget  by  papering  over  tax  shortfalls,  it  is 
typf«>minf  «  very  expensive  item  on  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  federal  budget.  After 
adjusting  for  Inflatioo.  the  per  capiU  outlay 
for  Interest  payments  on  the  public  debt  has 
shot  up  from  $103  in  1970  to  an  estimated 
$341  for  the  IMS  fiscal  year. 

As  federal  defidU  Increased  sharply,  the 
general  public  came  to  share  the  alarm  felt 
by  the  financial  community.  This  fear  was 
expressed  In  the  IMS  congressional  attempt 
to  pam  a  coiwtltutlonal  balanced-budget 
amemfeoaent  That  attempt  passed  the 
Seiukte.  but  was  narrowly  voted  down  in  the 
House.  The  next  attempt  may  succeed. 

The  next  two  "Ds"— defense  and  demo- 
graphica-stand  out  as  driving  forces  accel- 
erating federal  spending  at  an  unprecedent- 
ed peacetime  rate.  Without  strong  braking 
action,  the  federal  expenditure  curve  will 
continue  to  rise. 

Demographics  are  now  working  against 
the  national  government  because  it  has  as- 
sumed primary  responsibility  for  income 
support  and  medical  care  of  an  aging  popu- 
lation. An  ever-increasing  number  of  federal 
beneficiaries  (Social  Security,  civil  service 
and  military  retirement,  and  Medicare),  ex- 
panded benefits,  and  over-indexed  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  have  combined  to  create 
a  fiscal  triple-whammy  that  drives  expendi- 
tures up  sharply.  These  "entitlement  pro- 
grams" account  for  the  bulk  of  the  Increase 
in  all  domestic  federal  spending. 

Although  substantial,  the  actual  outlays 
to  date  for  the  federal  defense  program  do 
not  reflect  the  full  cost  of  the  national  de- 
fense build-up  because  the  U.S.  is  stlU  in  the 
research  and  development  phase  of  some 
major  weapon  systems.  As  the  build-up  con- 
tinues, s  more  rapid  increase  in  defense 
spending  can  be  expected. 

The  current  effort  to  both  close  America's 
"window  of  vulnerability"  and  finance  an 
expanding  Social  Security  System  confnmts 
policymakers  with  a  harsh  "guns  or  butter" 
dilemma  during  the  severest  economic 
downturn  since  the  Great  Depression.  As 
noted  earlier,  aid  to  sUte  and  localiUes 
became  the  first  major  segment  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  to  feel  the  squeeze. 

Puture  historians  of  fiscal  federalism  may 
well  point  to  1M3  as  the  year  that  provided 
the  decisive  evidence  that  federal  and  state- 
local  spenders  were  going  their  own  ways 
with  expenditure  acceleration  at  the  federal 
level  and  expenditure  deceleration  at  the 
sUte  and  local  levels. 

Two  policy  Implications  can  be  drawn 
from  this  new  trend.  Pirst.  unless  federal 
policymakers  can  build  a  high  degree  of  dis- 
cipline into  theb-  spending  policies,  the  poet- 
Proposition  13  era  will  be  marked  as  one  of 
Pyrrhic  victories  for  poUUcal  conservatives. 
Long  fearful  that  the  growth  of  government 
would  squeeze  out  the  private  sector,  politi- 
cal conservatives  could  point  to  a  rather  im- 
pressive victory:  The  growth  of  sUte  and 
local  spending  was  stopped  and  in  some 
cases,  reversed.  But  this  victory  was  wiped 
out  by  the  rapid  growth  in  federal  spending 
as  total  federal,  state,  and  local  outlays 
crossed  the  $1  trillion  mark  in  1M2.  In  fact. 

total  government  spending  for  1983  approxi- 
mated 35.5  percent  of  the  Gross  National 

Product,    the   largest   public   sector   since 

World  War  II. 
There  may  also  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  on 

the  New  Pederalism  front.  For  those  who 


feared  that  the  growing,  intrusive  federal 
aid  system  would  turn  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment Into  administrative  units  of  Wash- 
ington, the  emergence  of  New  Federalism 
was  a  second  impresshre  victory.  But  this 
victory  for  decentraUntion  may  also  prove 
more  apparent  than  real  if  an  "intrusive" 
Washington  gives  way  to  an  "extrusive" 
Washington  that  pulls  an  increasing 
amount  of  resources  away  from  state  and 
local  govemmenU  to  underwrite  rapidly  ex- 
panding national  needs.  Up  to  now.  a  major 
intergovernmental  battle  for  additional  tax 
sources  has  been  avoided  by  heavy  federal 
reliance  on  deficit  financing  and  by  sUte- 
local  exercise  of  expenditure  restraint. 

The  intergovernmental  tax  picture  is  now 
changing  rapidly.  Because  of  growing  public 
concern  about  runaway  deficits,  the  federal 
government  is  under  pressure  to  strengthen 
its  own  tax  system.  At  the  same  time,  state 
and  local  governments  are  being  forced  to 
move  back  into  the  tax  arena  to  offset  the 
revenue  losses  caused  by  the  recession  and 
the  slowdown  in  federal  aid. 

The  decision  of  the  federal  government  in 
1983  to  raise  iU  tax  rate  on  motor  fuels  by  5 
cenU  a  gallon  may  well  be  a  sneak  preview 
of  a  new  federal  tax  policy  of  greater  em- 
phasis on  consumer  taxation.  If  that  proves 
to  be  the  case.  sUte-local  concern  about  pos- 
sible federal  tax  preemption  of  the  sales  tax 
field  could  well  become  a  lively  intergovern- 
mental issue  during  the  1980s. 

The  basic  problem,  however,  goes  far 
beyond  an  intergovernmental  squabble  over 
which  level  of  government  should  be  al- 
lowed additional  access  to  the  consumer  tax 
field.  The  harsher  and  more  fundamental 
problem  is  to  reconcile  changing  expendi- 
ture priorities  with  limited  tax  sources. 

In  the  post-Proposition  13  era.  the  public 
will  not  tolerate  the  steady  increase  in  taxes 
necessary  to  underwrite  sustained  simulta- 
neous growth  in  defense.  Social  Security, 
and  state  and  local  spending.  Something,  or 
somebody,  has  to  give.* 


MAVERICK  MISSILE  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  the  Air  Force 
Maverick  missile  program  has  received 
a  substantial  amount  of  criticism  both 
here  in  the  Congress  and,  particularly, 
in  the  news  media.  Much  of  the  past 
criticism  has  been  based  on  outdated 
information.  For  this  reason.  I  intend 
to  provide  today  the  latest  test  results 
from  the  reliability  maintainability 
validation  program.  RMVP.  which  I 
believe  will  clarify  the  status  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  ITR  liaverick  and  the 
Air  Force  plans  for  insuring  that  the 
Maverick  will  be  suitable  for  oper- 
ational use. 

In  response  to  recent  criticism  of  the 
program,  based  on  a  letter  prepared  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  I 
asked  the  Air  Force  to  provide  the 
most  up-to-date  information  available. 
Following  my  remarks.  I  ask  that  a 
letter,  dated  BCay  23,  1983.  from  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  be  In- 
serted in  the  RacoRO.  This  letter  thor- 
oughly details  the  latest  Maverick  test 
results  and  the  Air  Force's  attempts  to 
insure  missile  hardware  reliability  and 
maintainability.  The  Air  Force  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  today,  and  I  am 
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confident  that  Air  Force  management 
wlU  continue  to  doaely  monittv  this 
program  tQ  insure  that  we  place  into 
inventory  H  miisOe  which  wOl  serve 
our  pilots  welL  Hopefully,  thoae  who 
have  been  relying  on  yeardd  test  data 
will  find  the  information  contained  in 
this  letter  to  be  helptuL 

The  letter  follows: 

DvAatMBR  or  *■—  An  Foacs, 
WaOUngtom.  D-O.  Mat  23.  lUS. 
Senator  Bsaftv  Gouvwsm. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WatMnoton,  D.C 

Disa  BBUatm.  Oouwsxb:  Itils  letter  Is 
provided  to  tfarif  y  the  status  of  the  reUabO- 
ity  of  the  ItR  Maverick  and  our  plans  for 
ensuring  IU  operational  soltaMUty. 

At  the  ooanpietian  of  Initial  Operational 
Test  and  Bnluatton  (IOT*B)  in  August 
1983.  the  Air  Force  reported  that  the  mt 
Maverick  dtaianstrated  satisfBctary  oper- 
aUooal  effectivenew.  but  miaile  hardware 
reliability  and  maintatattMUty  were  deter- 
mined to  be  deficient.  Before  the  end  of 
testing,  the  Air  Force  had  developed  correc- 
tions for  all  of  the  problems  identified  in 
IOT*E  andflii^t  test  verified  SO  percent  of 
these  eorre<tloos  as  being  effective.  How- 
ever, those  inalntenanoe  writemps  for  whldi 
coneetions  vere  demonstrated  were  not  re- 
moved from  the  daU  base.  As  a  result,  the 
published  tsst  summaries  do  not  fully  re- 
flect the  iniprovement  in  missile  reliability 
experienced  dwlng  lOTJkS. 

To  accurately  reflect  the  reUabOity  of  the 
current  conftguration  miasfle,  the  Air  Force 
then  conducted  a  foUow-on  reUaUlity  test, 
the  Reliability  MaintainaMUty  Validation 
Program  (RMVP).  For  RMVP.  aD  but  one  of 
the  Identified  correettans  were  placed  in  five 
remaining  IlR  Maverick  test  mJasiles.  These 
missUes  we»e  captive  carry  tested  for  103 
hours.  The  result  of  this  test  demonstrated 
much  imprWed  mt  Maverick  reliabOlty: 
each  of  the  previously  deficient  evaluation 
criteria  whibh  were  tested  in  RMVP  were 
met  or  exceeded.  

While  the  103  hour  RMVP  is  a  relatively 
small  saJaiide  size,  the  favorable  results 
shown  in  the  attachment  to  this  letter  dear- 
ly indicate  sii^ilf  leant  improvement  over 
lOTftK  results. 

We  plan  to  highli^t  missile  reliabOity 
during  our  FoUow-on  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  (FOT&B)  program.  launch  reli- 
ability was  defteient  in  lOTME  and  could 
not  be  checked  in  RMVP  since  that  program 
included  no  launches.  We  will  verify  launds 
reliability  during  FOTAB.  In  addition,  we 
have  established  and  are  maintaining  con- 
tractual teams  to  ensure  appropriate  per- 
formance oa  the  part  of  the  contractor  with 
regard  to  system  reliability.  In  this  regard, 
the  Development  Test  and  Evaluation 
(DTdcE)  demcmstrated  that  the  missile 
meets  the  contractual  specification  require- 
ments for  Mean-Ttme-Between-FaQure 
(MTBP). 

A  recent  OAO  letter  to  Senator  Pryor  re- 
ganUng  IIR  Maverick  may  create  additional 
confusi(m  regarding  the  subject  of  software 
reliability.  That  letter  states  "the  reliabO- 
ity, qualitative  maintainabOlty  and  suppor- 
tabillty  of  the  IIR  Maverick  software  war 
all  found  to  be  defkdent."  We  believe  this 
statement  is  misleartinr.  it  appears  to  inap- 
propriately lump  tocetho-  a  discussion  of 
hardware  reliability  and  software  supportar 
Mllty.  A  reoently  revised  ooooept  for  Maver- 
ick software  maintenance  shifts  the  burden 
for  support  to  the  cmtraetor.  We  believe 
that  this  concept,  coupled  with  alert  and  ag- 
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milii  Air  Force  management,  will  negate 
the  coocenns  expressed  in  the  GAO  letter 
regarding  software  supportability  <m  Maver- 
ick. 

In  summary,  we  have  taken  responsible 
steps  to  ensure  IIR  Maverick  missile  reli- 
ability and  to  demonstrate  operational  suit- 
ability prior  to  '"'"'""g  full  production. 
Oar  test  results  to  date  give  us  confidence 
that  nR  Maverick  reliability  has  improved 
signUleantly  from  the  earlier  problnns  and 
wOl  meet  our  requirements. 
SInoerely. 

JAIOS  P.  MoCsaTHT. 
Major  Oenernt,  VSAF, 
Director,  LegUUMve  Liaison. 

lOT&E  Aim  RMVP  RnuLTS 
The  table  below  shows  the  evaluation  cri- 
teria of  a  mature  system  as  compared  to  the 
IOT4EB  and  the  RMVP  results.  Mature 
system  is  defined  as  system  performance 
measured  two  years  after  IOC. 


quidcly  to  the  floor  and  luge  its  adop- 
tion here  today.* 
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WATER  RESOURCE  RESEARCH 
ACT  OP  1983 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Just  want  to  say  that  I  too  believe  that 
S.  684.  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1983,  which  the  Senate  is  now 
considering,  should  be  passecL 

The  Committee  on  EInvironment  and 
Public  Works  reported  this  measure 
without  amenciment.  It  is  identi(»l  to 
legislation  which  was  passed  in  this 
Chamber  last  year,  and  I  would  hope 
that  early  passage  will  lead  to  enact- 
ment this  year  as  a  companion  meas- 
ure has  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinuously in(Ucated  its  support  for  a 
program  of  water  resources  research. 
Last  year  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  provided  for  a 
1-year  continuation  of  the  program 
which  S.  684  replaces.  It  is  my  view 
that  rather  than  continue  this  ap- 
proach to  water  resources  research, 
enactment  of  S.  684  will  provide  the 
necessary  new  direction  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  for  his 
diUgent  efforts  to  bring  this  legislation 


MODERN  WEAPONS  FOR  THE 
MILTTART 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
every  year,  and  this  one  in  particular, 
we  seem  to  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  debating  particular 
items  in  the  defense  budget.  Indeed, 
for  the  past  several  days,  we  have  been 
tying  ourselves  in  knots  over  whether 
we  should  buy  modem  replacements 
for  our  aging  missiles.  The  arguments 
are  the  same  ones  that  surface  any- 
time the  subject  of  replacing  old. 
worn-out  systems  with  new.  up-to-date 
technology  comes  up.  The  standard, 
old  argument  seems  to  run.  "Well,  if 
our  planes  still  fly.  the  tanks  still  run 
and  the  missiles  will  still  lift  off  the 
ground,  then  why  should  we  buy  any 
new  equipment?" 

The  answer  to  this  was  given,  most 
eloquently,  by  Sp5  RiclLy  Taylor,  who 
is  stationed  at  the  Tuma  Army  Prov- 
ing Ground.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  Specialist  Taylor 
notes  that— 

The  rapid  increases  in  technology  on  both 
sides  calls  for  immediate  improvements  in 
our  defense  capabilities.  If  those  improve- 
ments aren't  made,  the  risks  of  war  go  up 
and  the  probability  of  having  an  army  of 
dead  soldiers  increases.  It  follows,  that  if  a 
nation's  soldiers  are  dead,  they  can't  do 
much  defending  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  young  sol- 
dier who  has  to  use  the  very  wemwns 
and  equipment  that  we  debate  over 
every  day.  What  I  think  he  is  saying  to 
us  is,  "Yes,  we  imderstand  that  the  ul- 
timate sacrifice  is  one  that  we  may 
have  to  make,  but  please  don't  send  us 
into  war  with  obsolete  and  worn-out 
weapons  and  equipment." 

Coming  from  one  who  will  have  to 
use  what  we  are  willing  to  buy  for  the 
military  and  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  Ricky  Taylor's  words  are  more 
than  adequate  testimony  to  the  direc- 
tion we  must  take  if  we  are  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Specialist 
Taylor's  letter  be  entered  in  the 
Rbcobd  in  its  entirety. 

The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  DaUy  Sun.  Apr.  13. 
1983] 

Deteiise 

Editor,  The  Sun:  I  am  an  Army  ES  with  six 
years  of  service.  During  the  psst  few 
months  I  have  become  quite  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  our  country,  given  the 
amount  of  criticism  surrounding  proposed 
military  spending. 

The  attitudes  and  mentality  of  scHne  of 
the  critics  disgusts  me.  Some  of  these  people 
appear  to  equate  dollars,  even  substantial 
ntunbers  of  dollars,  with  the  value  of  even 
one  American  soldier's  life. 

It  is  i^MOling  to  me  that  while  I'm  pre- 
pared to  die.  if  necessary,  to  help  protect 
this  country,  that  some  of  these  defense 
critics  seem  not  to  care— or  worse,  that  they 
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to  die  and  went  really  oon- 
wlth  the  nerifleee  we  make  while 
we're  alhre.  and  the  potential  ncrifiee  we're 
prepared  to  make. 

I  my  potet  of  view,  the  rapid  In- 
I  in  teehnolonir  on  both  aidee  calls  for 
Improvemaits  in  our  defenee  ca- 
pa^lttt—  If  thoee  Improvementa  arent 
made,  the  rtaks  of  war  |o  up  and  the  proba- 
bility of  havlnc  an  amy  of  dead  loldleri  in- 


It 


foUowa. 
they  cant 


if  a  nation's  soldiers  are 
do  much  defending  that 


Bdleve  it  at  not.  critics,  soldiers  aren't 
mere  pleees  of  meat  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wolves.  Most  of  us  accept  the  premise  of  ex- 
pendaMUty.  but  I  doubt  that  few  of  us 
would  volunteer  to  be  iiismsfrfrt  throuch 
using  obsolete  weapons,  tactics,  or  equip- 
ment on  the  battlefield. 

As  our  senior  oommanders  have  noted  cm 
many  fttraitimt.  there  is  behind  every  sol- 
dier a  family— his  parents,  siblings,  wife. 
and  even  chOdren  of  his  or  her  own.  I  doubt 
that  many  of  those  families  would  be 
thrilled  to  know  their  loldier-child-spouse- 
parent  died  for  want  of  m  few  more  defense 
doUais. 

No  sane,  rational  person  wanU  a  war.  But 
who  can  say  when  or  where  the  next  one 
will  be?  It's  in  our  national  interest.  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  prepared  to  deter  war,  and.  given 
the  face  of  our  potential  enemies,  deter- 
rance  comes  only  through  strength. 

These  critics  who  tear.  daw.  and  exces- 
sively critlciK  the  defense  plans  should  take 
a  dose  kx>k  at  what  they're  doing,  and  ask 
theonelves  if  their  excessive  attacks  are 
really  in  the  nation's  best  interests. 

I  think  their  attacks  aren't  good  for  the 
nation,  or  are  even  conducive  to  honest 
debate  of  the  issues.  These  very  vocal 
groups  and  individuals  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  voices  of  narrow  vested  interests  who 
eqtiate  peace  with  not  having  enemy  sol- 
diers shooting  their  way  down  Constitution 
Avenue. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  I've  talked  to  about 
the  subject  say  they'd  appreciate  a  chance 
to  survive  long  enough  to  do  some  serious 
defending  of  America. 

Our  morale  is  high  right  now  because  we 
can  see  that  ef  f  orU  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove not  only  the  equipment  we  may  some- 
day be  forced  to  use.  but  because  of  the 
major  quality  of  life  improvements  built 
into  the  Defense  budget. 

But  how  long  can  that  morale  stay  high 
when  we  are  bombarded  every  day  with  the 
news  that  certain  individuals  and  groups  are 
making  every  effort  possible  to  slash  desper- 
ately needed  dollars  from  the  defense 
budget?  My  guess  Is  morale  may  soon  begin 
to  suffer  if  these  shortsighted  people  are  al- 
lowed to  prevail. 

I'm  certainly  not  against  social  programs. 
But.  Just  how  valuable  can  those  social  pro- 
grams be  if  some  other  major  power  holds 
total  sway  over  the  lives  of  former  Ameri- 
cans? 

These  sentiments  aren't  mine  alone— 
they're  shared  by  many,  many  soldiers. 

Put  another  way,  if  the  cost  of  national 
defense  took  100-percent  of  the  GNP  for  10 
years,  we'd  still  be  getting  off  more  cheaply 
than  the  cost  of  filling  one  body  bag  unnec- 
essarily. 

8p5  RicKT  A.  Tavxok. 
Yuma  Proving  Oroitiut* 


TRANSPLANTa-  A  NEW  CATCH 
23? 
•  Ifr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  h»ve  aU  read  about  the  re- 
markable technolofleal  breakthroughs 
which  allowed  Jamie  FIsk  to  receive  a 
timnsplanted  liver  and  Barney  Clark 
an  artificial  heart  These  stories  make 
us  proud  and  give  us  hope.  They  r^re- 
smt  the  best  of  America. 

But  there  Is  a  disturbing  side  to 
these  stories.  It  has  to  do  with  cost.  A 
liver  transplant  costs  $175,000.  and  an 
artificial  heart  even  more.  Medicare 
alone  spent  over  $200,000  on  Barney 
ClailL  These  costs  raise  some  serious 
questions  for  society.  Obviously  an  In- 
dividual cannot  pay  for  them.  But  who 
wlU? 

If  the  Federal  Government  picks  up 
the  tab.  either  taxes  must  be  raised, 
other  programs  must  be  cut,  or  the 
deficit  will  have  to  go  up.  At  a  time 
when  taxpayers  want  to  cut  both  taxes 
and  health  expenses,  there  Is  not 
much  room  for  benefit  expansion. 
Even  if  dollars  were  made  available, 
what  programs  would  offer  the  best 
investment  In  society's  health?  Would 
it  be  expensive  sickness  care,  or  would 
it  be  prevention,  education,  housing, 
or  nutrition?  These  are  not  easy  ques- 
tions, but  they  are  ones  that  must  be 
asked. 

The  ethical,  moral,  and  financial 
questions  raised  by  all  this  new  tech- 
nology are  well-addressed  in  the  arti- 
cle on  transplantation  by  Chuck 
Benda  that  I  submit  for  the  Racono 
today.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  and  discuss  it.  It  is  an  issue 
that  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Nkw  Catch-22? 
(By  Chuck  Benda) 
The  Jamie.  Plske  story  focused  the  na- 
tion's attention  on  the  liver  transplant  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  MlnnesoU  Hospi- 
tals. It  was  a  heart-warming  story  with  a 
happy  ending.  But  it  underscored  a  tremen- 
dous moral  and  ethical  problon  that  is  aris- 
ing as  medical  technology  continues  to  ad- 
vance: the  high  cost  of  liver  transplants  and 
other  complex  life-saving  procedures  ex- 
ceeds most  individuals'  ability  to  pay. 

Jamie,  an  11-month-old  glri,  was  suffering 
from  biliary  atresia,  a  congenital  liver  defect 
that  usually  leads  to  death  before  the  age  of 
four.  In  the  faU  of  1982.  with  Jamie's  condi- 
tion worsening,  there  was  some  fear  that 
she  would  not  reach  her  first  birthday  with- 
out a  liver  transplant.  The  doctors  on  the 
University's  Uver  transplant  team  had  deter- 
mined that  Jamie  was  suitable  for  a  trans- 
plant and  that  she  was  still  healthy  enough 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult surgery  that  liver  transplantation  re- 
quires. The  problem  was  f  in<hng  a  suitable 
donor.  Jamie  needed  a  liver  from  a  young 
child:  someone  close  enough  to  her  size  so 
that  the  liver  would  fit  in  her  tiny  body. 

Jamie's  father.  Charles  Plske.  a  hospital 
administrator.  In  an  unprecedented  appear- 
ance by  a  layman  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  urged  1.000  academy 
members  attending  their  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City  to  "keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  the  possibility  of  a  donor.  Jamie 


wants  to  survive."  In  addJUon.  he  sent  tele- 
grams to  5.000  pediatririans  and  placed  an 
appeal  in  a  newsletter  that  reaches  emer- 
gency room  staffs  in  1.000  boapttals. 

Ptake's  ploy  worked.  Newspapers  across 
the  country  carried  the  plea  for  an  organ 
donor.  The  three  national  television  net- 
works covered  the  story  as  welL  The  Univer- 
sity was  deluged  with  calls  from  people  who 
wanted  to  help.  Some  500  would-be  donors 
contacted  the  Unhrerslty.  including  some, 
who  in  their  earnest  desire  to  help  Jamie, 
confused  their  kidneys  with  their  Uver  and. 
thiwktny  they  had  two  Itvers.  offered  to 
donate  "one  of  theirs." 

A  suitable  dcmor  was  found  and  on  No- 
vember S.  1982.  Jamie  underwent  six  hours 
of  surgery  that  saved  her  life.  Heartwarm- 
ing stories  about  her  were  carried  in  new- 
papers  scroas  the  country,  iTtcluding  a  story 
about  Jamie's  first  birthday  party,  which 
took  place  in  the  University  Hospitals 
during  her  stay  for  the  tesU  and  checkups 
that  are  a  normal  part  of  the  aftercare  re- 
quired for  a  transplant  patient. 

The  attention  Charles  Plske  was  able  to 
focus  on  his  daughter's  plight  did  a  great 
service  to  the  University's  liver  transplant 
program  and  to  other  liver  transplant  pro- 
grams ss  well  as  to  all  organ  tranqdant  pro- 
grams. The  search  for  a  Uver  for  Jamie  un- 
covered a  donor  whose  liver,  althou^  not 
suitable  for  Jamie,  was  used  to  save  the  life 
of  an  older  patient  at  the  ChOdren's  Hospi- 
tal at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  publicity  generated 
by  Piske.  underscored  what  is  probably  the 
biggest  problem  confronting  organ  trans- 
plant programs  around  the  world— a  short- 
age of  suitable  organs  for  transplantation. 
Whether  it  be  their  kidneys  or  hearts  or 
livers  that  are  falling  them,  thousands  of 
people  are  waiting  for  the  "gift  of  life."  In- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  need  for  such 
organs  should  help  aUevlate  the  shortage. 

The  success  of  Jamie  Piske.  however,  may 
have  raised  people's  expectations  beyond 
what  is  reasonable.  Not  everyone  whose 
liver  is  failing  is  suitable  for  a  transplant 
And  there  is  stUl  a  severe  shortage  of  suita- 
ble donors. 

But  a  more  difficult  problem  has  arisen 
along  with  the  advancing  medical  technolo- 
gy that  has  made  such  lifesaving  trans- 
pUnU  possible.  With  medical  cosU  spiral- 
ing.  the  cost  of  a  liver  transplant,  according 
to  Dr.  John  Najarian.  chief  of  surgery  at 
the  University  Hospitals,  at  a  minimum  is 
$100,000.  The  cost  could  go  as  high  as 
$175,000.  he  said. 

The  policy  at  the  University,  which  is 
similar  to  the  policy  at  all  major  transplant 
centers,  is  to  refuse  to  perform  a  liver  trans- 
plant—or any  other  transplant-on  an  out- 
of-state  patient  who  cannot  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  pay.  Minnesotans  who  are 
unable  to  pay,  are  eligible  for  state  assist- 
ance. The  only  way  that  the  University  Hos- 
pitals could  recover  the  costs  would  be  by 
passing  them  along  to  other  patients— a 
practice  the  hospital  administration  consid- 
ers unfair  since  many  of  these  patients  have 
already  been  encumbered  with  a  tremen- 
dous financial  burden,     i 

The  University,  one  of  the  pioneering  in- 
stitutions in  tranvlant  surgery,  has  iron- 
ically, become  somewhat  of  a  villain  in  the 
eyes  of  those  connected  with  hopeful  trans- 
plant recipients  from  other  states.  News  sto- 
ries focusing  on  the  University's  demand 
that  patients  in  need  of  a  transplant  come 
up  with  $175,000  before  they  proceed  with 
the  surgery,  have  raised  the  ire  of  scores  of 
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people  who  only  see  a  baby  or  young  diOd 
dying  and  a  hospital  rsfwlng  to  hdp. 

"How  oaa  you  turn  this  dilld  swayT'  they 
might  ask.  Or.  "How  eaa  you  plaee  a  price 
tag  on  human  life?"  nieac  an  not  easy 
questlona  to  answer.  PBrhaiis  the  only  way 
to  aiHwer  is  with  another  questian:  Has 
medleal  teehnology  advaneed  beyond  sod- 
ety's  wOUngneas  and  abOtty  to  pay  f  or  it? 

Of  aU  major  organ  transpisnU,  Indudtng 
heart  tran«riants,  the  Uver  tmnspiant  Is  by 
far  the  most  difficult  and  demanding  pnwe- 
dure.  The  reason  Is  that  a  Uver  tnnvlant 
requirm  five  or  six  connections  with  bkwd 
veasds  whsreas  a  heart  tnnaplant  requtoes 
only  two  ov  three  at  most 

The  first  attempt  at  a  Uver  tiaoairiant  on 
a  human  being  was  done  in  1968.  Much  of 
the  early  icaeardi  and  devdopment  on  the 
Uver  transplant  was  done  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Staid,  a  surgeon  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
at  the  University  of  Plttaburgh.  StanI  per- 
formed more  than  half  of  the  ftat  400  Uver 
tranaidanta. 

The  Uver  transplantation  program  at  the 
Unhrerslty  was  begun  in  the  late  1900b  ao- 
oording  to  Dr.  Najarian.  Barly  suoeem  was 
Umited  with  about  20  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients surviving  through  the  first  year  after 
the  transplant  There  were  problems  with 
the  prooednre  and  problems  with  the  recipi- 
ent's bodies  rejecting  the  new  livers. 

"During  the  period  of  about  four  or  five 
years."  Dr.  Najarian  said.  "12  Uver  trans- 
plants were  done  at  the  umverstty.  Because 
of  what  sre  considered  rather  poor  results, 
we  decided  the  procedure  needed  more  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  we  diooontinued  the 
5'tjpV«yi  pragnm." 

AoconUng  to  Najarian.  the  program  was 
restarted  aliout  three  yean  ago.  because  of 
the  advanom  in  the  surgical  procedure  and 
because  of  the  sucoem  of  a  new  drug,  cydo- 
sporine.  in  suppressing  ««an  rejeotlon  by 
the  body's  Immune  systems. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  program  was 
reinstated,  seven  Uver  transplants  have  been 
perf ormedj  Three  of  the  recipients  are  stiU 
aUve,  Najarian  said,  including  one  who  has 
Uved  three  years,  Jamie  Flake,  and  another 
patient  who  received  a  transplant  tai  Febru- 
ary. 

In  late  February,  six  other  patlenU  were 
awaittaw  liver  transplants.  AooonUng  to  Dr. 
Neal  Van*low,  vice  presldtnt  tat  Health 
Sciences.  aU  but  one  were  from  outside  of 
Minnesota.  And  several  were  strugiAing  to 
come  up  with  the  $175,000  that  would  be 
needed  should  a  suitable  Uver  become  avaU- 
able. 

"I  think  what  we're  seeing  here  is  a  very 
dramatic  eaample  of  a  tremendous  dOemma 
that's  facing  society  m  the  United  States." 
Vanselow  said.  "I  dont  think  we  would  fed 
comfortable  no  matto'  what  podtion  we 
took. 

"If  we  Just  took  aU  these  patients  (for 
Uver  transplants)  and  passed  the  cost  on  to 
other  people  irtio  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  ho^ital  on  a  given  year  and 
had  their  hills  increased  because  of  it  we 
wouldn't  led  right  At  the  same  time.  I 
don't  think  anybody  feels  comfortable  with 
the  current  policy.  This  is  kind  of  a  no-wln 
dtuation.  Mo  matter  what  you  do,  you're 
not  dobsg  is  much  as  you  would  like  to." 

It  is  not  an  easy  dedskm  to  make,  to 
refuse  treatment  to  those  people  not  from 
Minnesota  who  cannot  pay.  but  it  la.  accord- 
ing to  Vaasdow,  a  dedskm  that  has  been 
agreed  upsn  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
Univerdty  Administration,  the  Ho^iital  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  doctors  at  the  hospi- 
tals. It  applies  not  <mly  to  Uver  transplants. 


but  to  heart  transplants,  bone  marrow 
transplants,  and.  in  effect  almost  every 
fonn  of  care  the  Hospitals  provide.  It  be- 
comes a  question  of  the  greater  good.  If  the 
bills  arent  paid,  eventually  the  Univerdty 
Hospitals  would  be  unable  to  help  anyone. 
Tbe  drrlriim  implies  that  it  would  be  uneth- 
ical to  force  those  who  can  pay  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  those  who  can't  realidng 
that  at  times,  even  those  who  can  pay  for 
their  treatment  are  tHished  to  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  financial  resources 
and  are  sometimes  burdened  with  a  debt 
that  wffl  take  them  years  to  pay. 

"Probably  the  most  common  misconcep- 
tion  Is  that  thto  hospital  and  others  have  a 
big  pot  of  money  someplace,"  Vansdow  said. 
"A  room  so  to  speak.  fiUed  with  money,  and. 
in  any  case  where  somebody  can't  pay.  you 
Just  open  the  door  and  pull  some  out  to  pay 
tat  the  prooediuT." 

ApniJiw  mlscmiception,  according  to  Nar 
jarian.  Is  that  the  high  cost  of  a  Uver  trans- 
plant has  been  inflated  by  exorbitant  sur- 
geons' fees.  There  are  no  surgeons'  fees  at 
aU  induded  in  the  cost  of  a  Uver  transplant 
Najarian  said. 

"(People  think)  that  there's  some  sort  of 
fee.  that  if  you  didn't  charge  the  fee,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  costs  involved."  Vanselow 
said.  "We're  talking  about  nurses  we  have  to 
pay.  We're  talking  about  suppUes— very  ex- 
pendve  drugs,  blood  products  that  we  have 
to  buy.  They  are  real  costs  and  they  won't 
go  away  if  we  dtm't  charge  the  patient  for 
them.  It  just  means  that  somebody  else  has 
to  pay  for  them." 

To  break  the  cost  down  roughly,  Najarian 
said  that  about  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
Uver  tranq>lant  is  for  hospitalization- room 
and  board,  so  to  speak.  The  other  60  per- 
cent Najarian  said,  goes  for  lab  worlL.  sup- 
plies. X-rays,  operating  room  time,  omsulta- 
tlons,  and  other  expenses. 

"Tou  need  very  intensive  nursing  care  for 
these  patients,"  Vanselow  said.  He  added 
that  many  of  these  patients  must  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  intensive  care  units  to 
prevent  infection  because  the  anti-rejection 
drugs  increase  their  susceptibiUty  to  infec- 
tion. 

Najarian  said  that  these  costs  should 
come  down  some  as  the  transplant  proce- 
dure is  refined,  but  the  cost  is  stiU  going  to 
be  high.  Vanselow  said  that  society  may 
very  weU  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
medical  technology  has  advanced  beyond  its 
abiUty  and  willingness  to  pay. 

"Oikt  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  is 
the  Barney  Clark  case  with  the  artificial 
heart  and  the  huge  costs  that  are  being  in- 
curred ia  Utah."  Vanselow  said.  "Medical 
technology  has  advanced  so  that  we  can 
now  treat  things  that  we  couldn't  even 
think  of  treating  a  few  years  ago.  We  can 
save  lives  that  we  couldn't  have  saved  a  few 
years  ago.  But  only  at  tremendous  (xists. 

"At  the  same  time."  Vanselow  ccmtinued. 
"there  is  tremendous  concern  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 
The  health  care  industry  is  now  about  10 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  It's 
been  rising  in  recent  years  very  significant- 
ly. I  think  there  are  two  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered.  What  percent  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country  do  we  want  to  devote  to 
health  care?  and:  How  should  we  spend  it? 

"Should  we  q)end  large  amounts  to  save 
single  individuals  through  Uver  transplants 
or  artificial  hearte?"  iie  asked,  "or  would  we 
be  better  off-let's  take  the  $175,000  Uver 
transplant  for  example— buying  175,000 
doses  of  wattx  kind  of  vaccine  at  $1  a  dose 
and  tiwmiinMng  175.000  chUdren?" 


"I'm  not  sure  the  medical  profession  can 
make  those  kinds  of  decisions  alone."  Vanse- 
low said.  "I  think  we  can  develop  the  proce- 
dures. We  can  decide  medirally  who  Is  or  is 
not  a  candidat4'  for  these  procedures,  but  I 
think  sodety  is  going  to  have  to  teU  us  how 
much  of  their  nuxney  they  want  spent  for 
health  care,  and  then,  how  they  want  it 
spent" 

Najarian  agrees  that  medical  technology 
has  advanced  beyond  society's  abUity  and 
willingnea  to  pay.  He  also  believes  that  so- 
dety is  going  to  have  to  play  a  role  in  an- 
swering the  questions  of  how  much  to  spend 
and  where  to  spend  it  But  there  is  one  cri- 
teria he  feels  sure  of  in  making  these  ded- 
skHU— the  quaUty  of  life  that  wiU  accompa- 
ny the  procedure. 

"If  you  want  to  spend  your  money  for  ar- 
tificial hearts,  that's  siUy."  Najarian  said.  "I 
mean,  that's  no  way  to  spend  your  numey. 
It's  a  lot  of  money  for  nothing.  Barney 
Clark  is  a  man  who  has  had  life  extended- 
more  likely,  it's  better  to  assume  he's  had 
his  death  extended.  I  don't  reaUy  think  he's 
had  much  joy  or  quality  of  life  out  of  what 
he's  had  done  and  it  has  cost  an  awful  lot  of 
money  already. 

"Our  bottom  line  has  always  been  quaUty 
of  life.  If  you  can't  achieve  quaUty  of  life, 
then  it's  not  worth  doing.  If  you  can  achieve 
quaUty  of  life,  then  it  has  to  be  paid  for. 
The  pubUc  must  make  a  decision  on  wheth- 
er it's  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  the  trans- 
plants, and  for  whom,  and  if  you  do.  then 
where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from?" 

"It's  kind  of  a  lifeboat  philosophy,"  Najar- 
ian said.  "We  grab  the  lifeboat  We  have  to 
select  how  many  people  we  can  put  on 
board:  how  many  we  can  afford  to  put  on 
board:  how  we  choose  thoee  people;  and  who 
pays  the  life-boat.  I  think  we  can  ask  far 
more  questions  than  you  can  answer,  but  we 
can't  evade  them.  These  are  questions  that 
are  there,  are  real.  People  are  dying,  when 
they  don't  have  to.  We  have  to  accept  how 
often  and  how  much  of  that  you  are  willing 
to  accept" 

The  University  Hospitals  have  taken  steps 
to  help  potential  Uver  and  other  organ 
transplant  p«tients  who  cannot  pay  the 
costs  of  a  transplant.  First  of  all.  they  wiU 
do  the  necessary  tests  to  determine  if  a  can- 
didate Is  suitable  for  a  transplant  even  if 
the  csndidate  does  not  have  the  abiUty  to 
pay  for  the  transplant,  since  they  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  let  the  candidate 
go  through  the  process  of  raising  the  money 
only  to  discover  the  operation  won't  woric 
for  them. 

Secondly,  the  University  has  representa- 
tives in  the  Hospital's  business  office  who 
will  help  the  patiente  in  their  home  states 
by  working  with  the  state's  medical  assist- 
ance office  and  other  agencies  in  the  state 
to  identify  ways  in  which  the  bill  can  be 
covered. 

Thirdly,  a  tranq^lant  fund  has  been  start- 
ed at  the  University  Medical  Foundation 
from  private  donations.  Many  people  have 
made  donations  to  the  fund,  but  at  this 
point  it  Is  not  large  enough  to  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  solving  the  problem. 

Most  medical  insurance  poUdes  do  not 
cover  procedures  such  as  Uver  transplants 
because  they  consider  them  exi>erimentaL 
Najarian  thinks  that  that  is  merely  a  se- 
mantics game  to  avoid  paying  for  tbe  proce- 
dure, since  60  to  70  percent  of  the  Uver  re- 
dpients  Uve  for  at  least  a  year. 

Vanselow  said  that  if  insurance  companies 
begin  to  pay  for  these  procedures,  it  wlU  be 
reflected  in  premiums  and  that  eventually 
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tbe  decWon  conw  bMk  to  McieCy  m  to 
vbat  we  wOl  and  wont  pvr  f or. 

One  poaible  nlutloii  is  Mme  f  onn  or  na- 
tional ntaitraplile  health  Inwiranre  in 
which  the  federal  loremment  would  pay 
for  theae  proeeduree.  The  federal  lovem- 
mtt«^  cumntly  payi  for  kidney  tnuMidanU 
for  theae  unahle  to  pay  theuieehree  through 
a  pttwram  fti^rth**^^  in  19TS  by  an  act  of 
.  But  etfll  it  wai  be  up  to  aodety  to 


pay. 

Ae  medical  teehnolocy  continues  to  ad- 
vance, the  scenario  of  the  television  aeries 
"The  Six  M""*"*  Dollar  Man"  is  not  far  off. 
One  day  we  may  very  weU  be  able  to  Uteral- 
ly  piek  a  man  up  and  put  him  back  together 
again.  Bat  what  arc  the  moral  and  ethical 
quesUou  we  will  be  forced  to  answer.  Who 
will  get  to  be  the  atz-miUion-doUar  man? 
Who  wm  decide?  And  who  wiU  pay  f or  it?« 


SENATOR  STAFFORD  REVIEWS 
SUFKKFUND  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  RANDOU^.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  1960.  the  Ccmgress  gave 
final  apitroval  to  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Reaponae.  Cfnupenga- 
tion  and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  This 
act.  omunonly  known  as  the  Super- 
fund  law.  provided  the  legal  authority 
to  begin  correcting  a  serious  envlron- 
moital  abuse  and  threat  to  public 
health.  This  program  grew  out  of  the 
reaUBiti<m  that  increasing  amounts  of 
hasardous  and  highly  toxic  materials 
h»H  been  improperly  handled  in  the 
past  and  can  constitute  long-term  dan- 
gers. Since  the  Superf  und  law  became 
effective,  woric  has  begun  on  cleaning 
up  hasardous  waste  dumps  and  re- 
sp(»ding  to  emergency  sitiiations.  We 
anticipate  that  it  wlU  be  accelerated  in 
the  mmiths  ahead. 

Durtaig  the  develoiment  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Committee  on  Elnviron- 
ment  and  Public  Worics.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  associated  with  Senator 
Roanr  T.  Statkhu)  in  creating  an  ef- 
fective program.  Senator  STArroRO  has 
a  long  interest  in  this  subject  and  a 
deep  concern  over  the  misuse  of  haz- 
ardous materials.  His  work  on  the  Su- 
perfund  law  was  energetic  and  imagi- 
native. Without  his  involvement, 
frankly.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  enacted  at  that  time.  We  worked 
together  in  writing  the  original  biU 
and  this  year  we  have  again  Joined  in 
proposing  legislation  to  extend  the  Su- 
perfund  program.  We  know  that  the 
surface  has  only  been  scratched  and  in 
many  ways  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  even  greater  than  previously  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  8  Senator 
SiaryoMD.  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Loa  Angeles  Times,  discussed  the 
implementation  of  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram and  what  he  believes  remains  to 
be  done.  This  is  a  perceptive  discussion 
of  a  crtttcal  environmental  issue  which 
I  believe  would  be  of  Interest  to  aU 
Members.  Therefore.  I  ask  that  Sena- 
tor Srayvmm's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkx»d: 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  8. 19631 
Suwafuwt  Nods  To  Flex  Its  Muscua— 
PowB  To  Tacxu  Hasauoos  Wasr  or 
Au.  Kono  Is  Oonra  UmncD 

(By  Robert  T.  Stafford) 
When  Congress  passed  the  Superfund  bill 
in  1980.  those  of  us  who  worked  for  that 
achievement  were  buoyant  with  high  expec- 
tations. With  two  years  gone  and  a  third 
PMsing.  reality  has  dampened  our  optimism. 
But  we  have  not  given  up  hope. 

Many  Americans  know  that  the  Super- 
fund  Uw  was  designed  to  deal  with  aban- 
doned haaardous  waste  sites.  Names  like 
Love  Canal  and  Times  Beach  have  been 
etched  into  environmental  history.  But  It 
may  be  one  of  this  nation's  best-kept  secreU 
that  Superfund  deals  with  far  more  than 
hasardous  wastes.  It  was  created  to  deal 
with  all  hasardous  substances.  On  the  sur- 
face, that  may  seem  to  be  a  fine  distinction, 
but  it  is  a  vital  distinction. 

Virtually  every  person  reading  this  article 
carries  in  his  or  her  body  small  quantities  of 
man-made  chemicals,  many  of  them  de- 
signed meeifically  to  klU  Uving  organisms. 
Those  chemicals  include  DDT.  aldrin.  diel- 
drln.  heptachlor.  PCBs,  PBBs  and  a  laundry 
list  of  others.  Not  far  from  Los  Angeles, 
one-third  of  the  wells  in  the  San  Joaquin 
VaUey  are  contaminated  by  a  pesticide 
known  as  DBCP.  We  cannot  yet  say  what  it 
does  to  people  In  low  dosages  over  a  life- 
time, but  we  do  know  that  in  high  doses  it 
sterilises  workers.  In  the  East,  there  are 
rivers  and  lakes  contaminated  with  poisons: 
the  James  River  with  kepone.  the  Hudson 
lUver  with  PCBs,  and  Lake  Erie  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chemicals. 

Not  one  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
here  resulted  from  abandoned  hasardous 
waste  sites;  nor  did  they  necessarily  result 
from  violations  of  the  law.  The  companies 
that  discharged  PCBs  into  the  Hudson 
River  had  a  permit  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  that  allowed  that  pollution. 

American  society  reUes  so  heavUy  on 
chemicals  that  we  acarely  recognize  them  as 
such  anymore.  We  cream  our  coffee,  carpet 
our  floors,  clothe  our  bodies  and.  most  im- 
portant, kill  hostile  inaecU  with  these 
chemicals.  As  a  consequence  of  this  explo- 
sive production  of  man-made  chemicals,  vast 
quantities  of  hasardous  wastes  have  been 
generated,  and  much  of  that  waste  had  been 
released  carelessly  into  our  air  and  water, 
and  onto  our  land,  with  little  thought  of  the 
dangers  involved. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  that  the  health  and 
environment  of  America  faces  significant 
danger?  I  cannot  answer  that  question;  but 
alarmingly,  neither  can  anyone  else.  Indeed. 
it  may  be  decades  before  the  answers 
become  avaUable  since  it  takes  decades  for 
the  appearance  of  many  terrible  diseases 
caused  by  pollution. 

However,  the  Superfund  bill  was  written 
to  encourage  government  to  seek  out  an- 
swers. It  was  also  written  to  clean  up  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  sites  and  get  rid  of 
poisonous  chemicals  that  have  been  re- 
leased into  water  supplies  or  the  atmos- 
phere. It  was  also  designed  to  discourage 
future  release  of  those  poisons.  Congress 
created  a  special  starting  fund  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion to  help  pay  for  all  of  that. 

The  Superfund  was  also  given  special 
powers  and  clear  duties.  It  Is  empowered  to 
respond  to  any  release  of  a  hasardous  sub- 
stance no  matter  how  large  or  small.  One 
provision  authorizes  a  response  when  there 
is  only  a  suspicion  that  a  poisonous  chemi- 
cal has  been  released  into  the  environment. 
To  be  more  specific:  Superfund  can  respond 


whenever  a  hasardous  substance  is  re- 
leased-whetber  through  a  dump  site,  an 
overturned  rafl  car  or  a  faulty  valve. 

That  rsaponse  mechanism  is  highly  flexi- 
ble. Those  of  us  who  helped  to  write  the  laW 
had  In  mind  health  and  environmental 
"SWAT  teams"  that  would  be  dispatched  at 
a  momoit's  notice.  Under  the  Superfund 
law.  H)eciallst  officers  of  the  government 
can  clean  up  spills,  build  containers  for  dan- 
gerous chemicals,  dtapense  medical  care,  re- 
locate threatened  famlllea-and  do  Just 
about  anything  and  everything  necessary  to 
meet  the  circumstances. 

Those  officers  can  also  demand  that  the 
party  respcnsible  for  the  danger  take  neces- 
sary action.  If  the  party  refuses.  Superf  imd 
can  pay  all  the  cosU  of  a  dean-up.  Then. 
Superfund  is  entiUed  (under  strict  rules  of 
legal  liability)  to  send  the  bill  for  all  of 
those  costs,  multipUed  by  three,  to  the  re- 
sponsible party.  Superfimd  also  requires 
records  to  be  kept  of  people  exposed  to  toxic 
chanlcals.  Such  records  help  us  determine 
what  health  risks  are  associated  with  that 
exposure. 

No  wonder  we  had  such  high  hopes  more 
than  two  years  ago.  But  our  achievonents 
have  fallen  far  short  of  ou."  expectations. 
Here's  what  has  been  acconu>lished  since 
the  bill  became  law: 

Abandoned  dump  sites  completely  cleaned 
up— five.  Lawsuits  fUed-eight.  Diaesse  reg- 
istries started— one.  Health  responses  to 
public  health  emergencies— four. 

The  record  is  painfully  clear.  Superfund 
has  faUed  to  live  up  to  its  name  or  to  its  ex- 
pectations. Even  where  it  has  been  imple- 
mented, the  concentration  has  been  on 
bricks  and  mortar  rather  than  on  people. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  received  sworn  testimony 
from  career  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  civil  servants  that  suggests  that  the 
leadership  of  EPA  did  not  want  the  success 
but  the  demise  of  Superfund  in  1985,  when 
its  statutory  authority  expires. 

But  that  leadership  is  no  longer  at  EPA. 
Replacements  are  on  the  way.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  will  do  our  best  to  see  that 
those  replacements  share  the  sense  of  vision 
and  hope  that  gave  birth  to  Superfund.  U 
we  are  successful,  our  nation  will  have  an  ef- 
fective program  that  protects  our  people, 
safeguards  our  environment,  and  restores 
the  faith  of  all  of  us  that  our  government 
cares  for  those  things.* 


THE  NEW  INDOCHINA  WAR 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appears  in  the 
May  30  issue  of  The  New  Republic 
tiUed  "The  New  Indochina  War."  This 
informative  article  is  written  by  an  in- 
dividual who  Icnows  of  what  he  writes. 
AlSantoU. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Santoli  several  weeks  after  his  return 
from  Thailand.  This  was  not  his  first 
visit  to  the  region,  as  Al  served  In  Viet- 
nam with  the  25th  Infantry  Division. 
While  there  he  received  three  Purple 
Hearts  and  a  Bronze  Star.  In  1980  he 
had  his  first  book  published.  It  is 
titled.  "Everything  We  Had.  An  Oral 
History  of  the  Vietnam  War  by 
Thirty-Three  American  Soldiers  Who 
Fought  It." 


On  this  ttfp.  he  9ent  about  a  month 
there  trave^ig  to  and  from  tbe  Tlial- 
Cambodlan  border,  and  tbe  lliat-Laaa 
bordo-.  Hit  Insi^tful  comments  on 
the  erisea  isltuaUon  eztattng  on  tbe 
border  helped  spur  myadf  and  others 
to  ecMioentnite  more  on  tbe  area.  I  was 
eapedally  ccmoemed  wttb  his  com- 
ments on  the  continued  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  toxki  wTaiM?n>. 

His  recent  article  should  be  read  by 
aU  who  are  involved  in  foreign  ptdicy 
dedsionmaUng.  What  is  hatmming  on 
the  Thai-C»mbodlan  border  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  CommunM  victorlea  in 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

What  rate  reads  about  the  border 
dash,  the  refugees  fleeinc  from  falling 
artillery  shells,  the  reported  deaths  of 
over  aoo  ittnocent  men.  women,  and 
childivn,  and  the  destruction  wreaked 
on  two  refi«ee  camps  which  tmoe  were 
called  home  by  some  50,000  Cambodi- 
ans are  not  isolated  incidents.  These 
are  Just  the  most  recent  examples  of 
the  Vietnamese  using  their  strength  in 
the  conquered  land  of  Cambodia. 

AU  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
have  continuously  been  affected  by 
the  outocmi|e  of  the  ^etnam  war.  Laos 
and  Cambodia  are  now  ruled  by 
puppet  regtanes  which  are  controlled 
by  the  Vietnamese  with  the  advice  of 
the  Russians. 

Since  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  April 
1975.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese have  fled.  Even  this  year, 
some  8  years  later,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  will  attiempt  to  flee  the 
communist  regime  of  Vietnam.  A  few 
try  to  malte  it  overland  to  the  Thai 
border,  but  the  majority  chooae  to  be 
packed  into  boats  for  the  hazardous 
Journey  to  an  uncertain  fate  in  Thai- 
land, Malaysia.  Hong  Kong,  or  Singa- 
pore. 

When  Cambodia  fell  in  April  1975. 
there  was  a  trickling  exodus,  but  Pol 
Pot  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  shut  off 
the  border  and  for  several  years  few 
poeple  escaB>ed  to  Thailand.  But,  when 
the  Vietnamese  Invaded  Cambodia  in 
December  1978  there  was  a  tide  of  ref- 
ugees which  flooded  the  border. 
Today,  some  400.000  refugees,  or  1  out 
of  every  18  Cambodians  tn  Indochina, 
still  live  in  temporary  United  Nations 
supplied  c8mps  and  villages  on  either 
side  of  the  border. 

The  situation  in  Laos  is  not  much 
different.  At  one  time  there  had  been 
thousands  of  H^<mg  living  in  the 
mountains.  Today  there  are  few  who 
ranain  in  their  native  homeland.  They 
have  been  systematically  killed  off  or 
driven  from  their  villages.  This  was 
done  in  part  by  using  chnnical  and 
toxin  weapons.  The  WUaot  were  even 
the  ones  to  coin  the  term  "yellow 
rain."  They  came  down  fnmi  the 
mountains  and  sought  refuge  in 
border  camps.  Some  are  sUU  there, 
others  have  been  relocated  either  here 
in  the  United  States  or  in  other  coun- 
tries of  asjaum. 


Many  of  the  lowland  Lao  and  the 
tribal  Yao  have  also  fled  to  the  Thai- 
Lao  border  area.  We  have  admitted 
thmigam**  of  them  to  this  country  and 
there  are  still  thousands  in  camps. 

Mr.  President,  Al  Santoli's  article  is 
tJmrfy  and  inuMrtant.  It  puts  the 
present  situation  into  focus  and  it 
offers  a  unique  perspective  from  the 
eyes  of  one  who  fought  to  keep  such  a 
travesty  frcnn  hiuDpening.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  article,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  my  fellow  senators. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
tUoomo. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic] 

The  Nxw  bnocHniA  War 

(By  Al  SantoU) 

AaAWTAFaATHR.  THAiiAim.— The  killing 
begins  acaln.  At  Phnom  Chat,  about  two  kil- 
ometers inside  Cambodia  near  Taphraya 
District,  it  is  two  hours  before  dawn  on 
Mazdi  31.  Without  warning,  the  silent  clus- 
ter of  grass  huts  and  blue  plastic  tent  shel- 
ters that  house  twenty  thousand  sleeping 
Cambodian  refugees  erupts  in  violent  explo- 
sions. As  Vietnamese  artillery  shells  slam 
into  the  panic-stricken  community,  half- 
drcased  parmte  and  starUed  grandparents 
grab  crying  children  and  throw  what  be- 
longings they  can  carry  into  cloth  sadcs. 
They  begin  a  two-mile  race  against  the 
rising  flames  and  the  flying  shrapnel  as 
their  fragile  world  collapses  aroimd  them. 
The  long  tragedy  of  Indochina  follows  right 
behind. 

As  the  terrified  people  arrive  at  the  shal- 
low antitank  ditch  that  marks  the  border  of 
Thailand  and  should  mean  safety,  the 
giound  beneath  their  feet  explodes.  They 
have  stumbled  into  a  Thai  defensive  mine- 
field. As  they  stagger  across  it,  Vietnamese 
artfllery  continues  to  crash  in  from  above. 
Those  who  look  back  toward  the  Phnom 
Chat  camp  see  their  straw  houses  swallowed 
In  flame  and  crushed  by  a  squadron  of 
Soviet-built  tanks.  Border  officials  later  con- 
firm refugee  reports  that  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers who  swept  into  the  area  shot  the 
wounded  who  could  not  make  it  to  the 
border.  An  estimated  three  thousand  villag- 
ers from  nearby  hamlets  were  taken  prison- 
er by  the  Vietnamese  and  moved  to  an  un- 
known location.  With  most  of  the  resistance 
forces  in  the  area  moving  into  the  nearby 
forest  to  regroup  for  counter-attacks,  the 
mass  of  refugees  wait  for  Thai  border 
guards  to  grant  them  permission  to  cross 
onto  Thai  soil. 

Some  four  hundred  thousand  refugees, 
one  out  of  every  fifteen  Cambodians  still 
alive  in  Indochina,  live  in  temporary  United 
Natkms-Bupplled  camps  and  villages  on 
either  side  of  the  Thai  border.  Some  wait 
hopelessly  for  resettlement  in  Western 
countries,  although  the  UJS.  refugee  pro- 
gram, paralyzed  by  internal  conflict,  has 
been  insensitive  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  Many  others  still  dream  of  going 
baA  to  their  original  homes  in  Cambodia, 
free  of  both  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Viet- 
namese invaders.  They  place  their  hopes  in 
the  anti-Commtmist  leadership  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  and  his  prime  minister. 
Son  Sann.  The  camps  under  their  direction 
house  the  majority  of  refugees. 

Though  the  forces  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
outnumber  the  non-Communist  resistance 
by  a  ratio  of  three  to  two,  and  are  better 
aimed  (by  the  Chinese),  they  have  little  po- 


litical power  and  little  control  over  the  civil- 
ian camps.  It  is  the  revered  Image  and  inter- 
national statesmanship  of  Sihanouk  and  of 
Son  Sann  (see  "The  Quiet  Csmbodlan."  by 
Elizabeth  Becker.  TNR,  January  30.  1983) 
that  the  IHetnamese  fear  most. 

In  the  four-and-a-half  years  since  the  Vi- 
etnamese invaded  Cambodia  In  December 
1978.  they  have  been  able  militarily  to 
occupy  the  country,  but  they  and  the 
puppet  government  they  installed  have  not 
won  what  the  Americans  used  to  can  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  Resistance 
throughout  the  countryside  has  been  grow- 
ing oonsideraUy.  espeelaUy  since  the  return 
of  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann. 

In  October  1979.  when  S<hi  Sann  united 
sixteen  indqwndent  snti-Communlst  resist- 
ance bands,  some  of  which  had  been  fight- 
ing the  Khmer  Rouge  since  1975.  his  force 
•  numbered  barely  two  thousand  men.  Today 
the  combined  force  of  Scm  Sann's  Khmer 
People's  National  Liberation  Front 
(KFNLP)  and  Sihanouk's  National  Army 
numbers  close  to  twenty  thousand,  and  it  is 
still  growing. 

Despite  the  presence  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Soviet-armed  and  Sovlet-adviaed 
Vietnamese  troops,  and  with  little  aid  from 
the  outside  world,  each  year  resistance  ac- 
tivities increase,  even  near  the  capital  and 
the  Vietnamese  border.  In  an  eerie  echo  of 
earlier  wars,  the  Vietnamese  control  the  day 
but  fear  the  night.  In  Phnom  Penh  and  in 
provincial  capitals,  early  evening  curfews 
are  enforced.  The  current  Phnom  Penh  gov- 
ernment, which  calls  itself  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Kampuchea  and  which  is  made  up 
largely  of  former  Khmer  Rouge  who  threw 
in  with  the  Vietnamese,  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  Vietnamese  troops  for  its  survivaL 

Except  for  the  terror  attacks  on  civilian 
camps,  this  war  has  net  gone  well  for  the 
Vietnamese.  They  have  taken  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  casualties,  and  officials  in  Hanoi 
admit  that  troop  morale  has  faded.  Phanat 
Nikhom  camp  in  Thailand  holds  hundreds 
of  Vietnamese  military  deserters.  Nguyen 
Kuan  Han.  a  defector  who  fought  against 
the  Americans  in  Vietnam  and  marched  vic- 
toriously into  Saigon  in  1975.  told  Rcmald 
Yates  of  the  Chicago  Tribtme  last  BCay: 
"The  war  will  never  end  in  Cambodia.  In- 
stead, the  blood  of  Vietnam  tiuns  the  rice 
paddies  red  and  Cambodia  has  become  Viet- 
nam's grave."  Another  Vietnamese,  Mr. 
Pham,  said:  "The  Ounlx>dlan  nationalist 
soldiers  are  tough.  They  believe  they  are 
fighting  to  keep  their  culture  from  ending. 
And  they  are  right.  What  Hanoi  is  doing  is 
not  according  to  the  socialism  I  was  taught. 
Instead  it  is  Just  killing  off  our  young 
people." 

The  army  of  Heng  Samrin's  puivet  gov- 
ernment has  tried  conscripting  men  from  14 
to  45  years  of  age,  and  women  from  18  to  45. 
But  many  defect  because  they  do  not  want 
to  fight  their  own  people.  Those  caught 
trying  to  flee  to  resistance-controlled  areas 
have  been  severely  punished  by  the  Viet- 
namese. Some  have  been  executed. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  reistance 
fighters  alone  can  drive  the  Vietnamese 
from  Ciambodia.  The  hope  is  that  the  in- 
creasing pressure  may  help  bring  about  a 
political  solution.  To  achieve  political  credi- 
bility at  the  United  Nations,  and  because 
the  lack  of  material  support  from  the  West 
forced  them  into  dependency  on  China.  Si- 
hanouk and  Son  Sann  had  no  choice  but  to 
form  a  coalition  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  re- 
sistance, whose  front  man  is  Khieu  Sam- 
phan.  Sihanouk  has  called  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  who  killed  six  of  his  own  children. 
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He  ays  thia  fwnpitnrtwl  and 
inwiT  allluiee.  fonMd  in  June  IMl.  to  neo- 
eawy  fcr  Um  flcbt  MBinat  tlM  VtetnamMe. 
(bougta  eoopentliw  «tth  the  Khmer  Rouge 

to  "an  enJIeaa  nightmare." 
The  natotanee  has  Inflicted  a  aeriee  of  dip- 
dateata  on  the  Vtetnamear.  The 
VatMrnm.    the    nonaltgned 

in  New  Delhi,  and 
(Aaaodatlan  of  South 

■coooialn  Oommu- 
nity)  BMetlv  aU  called  for  the  complete 
«lth*«wal  of  all  foreisn  foroea-meanlnc 
VMaamme  and  Sovlei— from  Kampuchea, 
and  for  UJt.-auperrtoed  eleetlana  to  restore 
^■.JMirfto  as  a  neutral.  Independent  state 
with  the  fight  to  aelf-detefmlnatloo.  Tet 
aa  in  the  Camhortian  legend,  the 
people  are  trapped  between  the  Vi- 
•  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  croco- 
dile. The  Uhtted  Statea.  atill  traumatiMd  by 
the  Vietnam  experience,  has  done  nothing 
to  stRMithen  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann.  and 
has  raauined  noncommital  except  for  aup- 
port  for  Thailand  and  some  aid  to  the  refu- 
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Thto  spriiw  in  Washington,  aa  the  cherry 
trees  bwan  to  tilnaami  and  rallies  for  survl- 
vocs  f o  the  Kurapean  Holocaust  were  being 
prepared  on  the  Mall,  all  hdl  broke  looae  on 
the  Thal-Kampuehean  border.  I  was  travel- 
hn  OB  that  border.  viaitiiMt  with  Western 
rdlef  workers.  Buddhist  monks.  Thai  of  fl- 
dato  (both  drUian  and  military)  who  are  all- 
powerfnl  in  theae  regtona.  laotian  and  Cam- 
bodian refugeea.  rice  farmers,  and  groupa  of 
Son  Sann's  fighters.  When  the  attacks  on 
the  refncee  camps  began.  I  was  accompany- 
ixm  s  Thai  friend  who  bad  been  initiated 
into  the  fl^ttaw  the  day  before  when  a  Vi- 
etnameae  rocket  ezpteded  a  few  meters 
from  hto  car  aa  he  was  driving  near  a  district 
capital.  Aranyapiathet.  ten  kilometers 
liMide  Thailand.  It  was  around  noon  on  the 
second  day  when  we  came  upon  what  resem- 
bled a  iMWiimlnn  of  the  living  dead,  driven 
by  the  crack  of  gunahots  and  the  thump  of 
artillery.  The  twenty  thousand  Cambodian 
refugeea— mostly  women,  children,  and  old 
people  were  stretched  across  three  kilome- 
ters of  the  flat,  barren  fields  of  Thab  Siam. 
pudied  by  Thai  border  guards  in  grem  base- 
ball capa  to  keep  moving  away  from  the  fire. 
I  win  never  forget  those  desperate  faces. 

In  the  confusion,  children  were  separated 
from  their  f  amOlea.  They  kept  moving  as  in 
a  trance,  through  a  ground-covering  cloud 
of  dust  and  sweat.  Toung  mothers  were  run- 
niiw  with  infanU  held  eloae  to  their  breast. 
Tearfully  they  tried  handing  their  baUea  to 
the  few  Western  observers  and  relief  work- 
ers there,  hoiring  their  children  might  be 
spared  thto  terror.  OrandparenU  coUapaed 
on  the  traO  from  exhaustion,  heatstroke, 
heart  attacks:  their  wailing  famillea  huddled 
around  them,  with  no  water  or  shade  to 
revive  them.  By  the  end  of  the  day  more 
than  two  hundred  were  dead  and  many 
more  wounded. 

On  April  3  the  Vietnamese  attacked  the 
refugeea  kv*l  to  Prince  Sihanouk  at 
O'Smaeh.  killing  another  three  hundred 
and  adding  to  the  terror  by  pushing  de- 
fenselcsB  women  and  children  Into  small 
bunken  and  throwing  hand  grenades  in 
after  them,  killing,  blinding,  and  wounding 
a  large  number  of  refugeea.  Some  of  the 
wounded  later  crawled  to  the  border,  but  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  dead  to  Impossi- 
ble as  long  as  a  large  force  of  Vietnamese 
tanks  and  artillery  sits  in  the  charred  ruins 
of  the  refugee  camp  called  SIhanouktown. 
The  Vietnamese  force  was  supported  in  the 
terror  attack  by  some  Camhortian  troops 


from  the 

was  seen  as  an  added  slap  in  the  face 
Prince  Sihanouk,  who  was  iriannlng  a 
to  the  camp. 

Tlito  recent  round  of  attacks  to  also  direct- 
ed at  Thai  villages  and  military  installa- 
Uona.  The  Vietnamese  hoped  to  "teach  the 
Thato  a  leaaon."  and  push  them  away  from 
the  border.  The  Thai  Air  Force  took  action 
near  SIhanouktown  when  a  force  of  five 
hundred  Vietnameae  soldiers  entered  Thai- 
land to  cut  a  rital  road  leading  to  O'Smaeh 
in  order  to  prevent  relief  groupa  from  assist- 
ing the  refugees.  Many  of  the  fleeing  dvU- 
iana  were  wandering  In  shock  and  fear 
through  the  forests  and  minefields.  Five 
Thai  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  fighting,  and 
more  than  a  doaen  were  wounded. 

With  the  Vietnameae  buUdlng  an  airfield 
for  MIO  Jet  fighters  within  fifty  kilometers 
of  Thailand  and  fortifying  tank  bases  aU 
along  the  border,  the  Thato  have  good 
reason  for  concern.  According  to  both  Thai 
and  U.S.  officials.  Soviet  military  supplies 
continue  to  flow  into  Vietnam  at  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  $3-|«  million  a  day.  The  Viet- 
namese continue  to  claim  that  they  are  in 
Cambodia  to  save  the  people.  But  after  four 
years  of  occupaUon  and  aggression,  it  to 
clear  that  their  real  intention  to  to  absorb 
Cambodia  into  Vietnam  and  serve  as  an  arm 
of  Soviet  expansion  in  the  region. 

Nguyen  Tuong  IaI,  whom  I  talked  with  in 
Switaerland.  was  the  chief  of  Viet  Cong 
counterintelligence  after  the  Tet  offensive. 
Disillusioned  with  the  growing  repression 
imposed  by  Hanoi,  he  fled  Vietnam  in  1978 
after  learning  of  the  plans  to  invade  Cambo- 
dia. "Many  Party  members  questioned  the 
reasons  and  merits  for  going  into  Cambo- 
dia." he  told  me.  "Many  of  us  felt  it  was  be- 
cause of  our  own  Party's  dietates  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  twenty-one  yean  of 
war,  another  battle  was  bednnlng.  I  felt  it 
was  not  good  for  the  reconstruction  of  Viet- 


Today  Vietnam  maintains  the  fourth  larg- 
est army  in  the  world,  but  its  home  econo- 
my lang^''Tb—  as  resources  are  channeled 
into  the  military.  Sipiificant  Western  aid 
has  been  withheld  untU  Vietnam's  forces 
withdraw  from  Cambodia. 

Another  Vietnamese  boat  person  I  spoke 
to,  Mr.  Ngoc,  remembers  discussions  with 
former  North  Vietnamese  army  officera  who 
were  imprisoned  in  1977  for  opposing  the 
planned  Cambodian  invasion.  They  told  him 
that  the  reason  the  Party  gave  them  for  the 
invasion  was  that  Vietnam  needed  the  Cam- 
bodian land  to  grow  rice  and.  eventually,  to 
resettle  millions  of  Vietnamese.  Nguyen 
Cong  Hoan,  a  legislator  in  the  National  As- 
sembly of  the  SodaUst  Republic  of  Vietnam 
untU  he  fled  In  1977,  recaUs  the  first  session 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  Hanoi  in  1978: 
"The  Vietnamese  do  not  want  to  stop  fight- 
ing after  the  conquests  of  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia. Tran  Quyn.  then  secretary  to  the  cur- 
rent Party  leader.  Le  Duan.  told  me:  "The 
Uberation  of  Thailand  will  be  next.  It  to  a 
historical  necessity  and  responsibility  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party.' " 

Since  the  faU  of  the  Angkor  empire,  Cam- 
bodians have  feared  their  powerful  neigh- 
bw  to  the  east,  Vietnam.  After  CambodU 
achieved  iU  Independence  from  France,  the 
19M  Geneva  Convention  guaranteed  its 
neutrality.  In  1970.  the  American  war  in 
Vietnam  caused  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  who  had  ruled  as  king 
since  hto  enthronement  in  1941.  Sihanouk's 
replacement  by  the  Lon  Nol  regime  led  to 
the  coming  to  power  of  the  Cambodian 
Communist  Party  (Khmer  Rouge),  led  by 


In  Cambodia  the  old  war's  end  came  on 
April  17.  1978.  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  foceea 
stole  into  Phnom  Penh.  Up  to  that  point  an 
estimated  six  hundred  thousand  people  had 
died  in  the  fighting.  Jouraaltot  Dento  Cam- 
eron recalto  the  scene  in  the  capital  on  the 
evening  of  April  18.  as  the  word  of  massa- 
cres by  Pol  Pot's  forces  began  circulating: 

Several  scores  of  refugee  villagen  had  en- 
tered the  grounds  of  the  Hotel  le  Phnom 
and  sat  mutely  on  the  grass  surrounding  the 
swimming  pooL  Their  silenoe  and  expres- 
skmless  gaae  caused  a  dining  Italian  photog- 
rapher, seated  at  an  outdoor  table  wolfing  a 
steak,  to  begin  screaming  at  the  waiters,  de- 
manding that  the  hunger-stricken  observers 
be  thrown  out  so  he  could  'eat  in  peace.'  A 
pair  of  French  reporters  smiled  in  grim  sat- 
isfaction as  the  government  rout  worsened. 
Days  later,  a  Jubilant  French  teacher 
hooted  with  glee,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a 
'marvelous  revolution.' 

By  the  third  day  following  the  takeover, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  were  marching  the  resi- 
dento  of  Phnom  Penh  to  the  countryside  to 
slave  labor  camps,  turning  the  capital,  once 
a  iMautlful  dty,  into  an  eerie  ^ost  town. 
Throughout  the  country  the  Khmer  Rouge 
murdered  professionals.  Catholic  priests, 
and  entire  families  of  the  educated;  and 
Buddhist  peasants  were  worited  to  death  in 
the  fields.  An  estimated  two  million  people, 
a  full  third  of  Cambodia's  population,  were 
consumed  in  the  holocaust.  (See  "The  Kill- 
ing of  Cambodia."  by  David  Hawk.  TNR. 
November  IS.  1983). 

During  thto  time  Cambodia  was  closed  to 
Western  observers.  PnwagandlsU  in  China 
and  Vietnam  ridiculed  accounts  of  Khmer 
Rouge  wrongdoing,  calling  them  C.I.A. 
propaganda.  By  late  1978  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  having  decimated  their  own  nation, 
were  raiding  both  the  Vietnameae  and  Thai 
bonlers.  The  Sino-Soviet  split  had  widened, 
and  with  it  the  Sino- Vietnamese  «>Ilt.  Olyen 
the  amiritions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
namese in  the  region,  an  Invasion  of  Cambo- 
dia (now  called  KamiNichea)  was  inevitable. 

Vietnameae  tanks  and  infantry  made  a 
lightning  attack  in  Deceml>er  1978.  By  mid- 
January  the  Vietnamese  had  conquered 
Phnom  Pehn.  Though  they  claimed  to  be 
liberating  the  Kampuchean  peoide  from  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  they  installed  Heng-Samrin. 
who  had  cmly  recently  broken  with  Pol  Pot 
due  to  intraparty  rivalry,  as  their  puppet 
ruler,  and  they  installed  many  other  Khmer 
Rouge  throughout  a  govemm«it  that  was 
in  reality  run  by  Vietnamese  advisers.  Pol 
Pot  escaped  into  the  foresU  with  thirty 
thousand  troopa. 

Although  the  mass  graves  ended  with  the 
Pol  Pot  regime,  the  Vietnameae  Heng 
Samrin  government  instituted  a  more  subtle 
form  of  control— starvation.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Vietnamese  occupation,  farming 
was  severely  restricted,  which  created  a 
famine  throughout  Cambodia  The  Heng 
Samrin  government  denied  that  there  were 
food  shortagea  and  prohibited  international 
aid  or  obaervers.  When  some  international 
relief  was  finally  permitted,  representatives 
of  the  reUef  agencies  were  denied  access  to 
the  countryside.  Stephen  Morris,  an  expert 
in  Soviet-Vietnamese  relations,  sUtes  in 
recent  OP-Ed  piece  for  The  New  York 
Times:  "In  the  first  year  of  the  Hanoi- 
backed  Heng  Samrin  regime,  the  population 
of  CambodU  fdl  by  700,000  due  to  starva- 
tion. Hanoi's  ruthless  imperial  drive  killed 
as  many  Cambodians  In  one  year  as  died  in 
the  Ave  years  1970  to  1976.  Thto  death  toU 


;  egnal  toi  the  worst  year  oT  the  Pol  Pot 
In  Mim  way.  the  Vtataaoeae  further 
decimated  tfte  Cambodian  people  and  ae- 
cured  their  Krid  on  the  coantty." 

SUMbeCh  Becker,  who  reported  fttn 
^Tffiwwtu  In  the  early  UWS  and  later  at 
the  end  of  tV>l  Pot's  regtaae,  returned  to 
Flinam  Penh  in  early  190.  b  a  deflntttvc 
aerlea  in  the  iWashlngton  Post,  she  observed 
that  thou^  there  had  been  a  •hoctJIved  re- 
eovery  In  Ftienom  Penh.  f>esdom  of  speech 
and  travd  an  pnhlbitad.  Thootfi  tradition- 
al dancing  to  allowed,  the  Boddhist  rdlgkm. 
the  tradltionkl  heartbeat  of  thto  ones  gentle 
culture,  to  siopressed.  Tssaplas  are  used  for 
pcdltieal  indoctrination  meetlnga.  There  to  a 
high  death  i«te  among  dilldran  in  the  cities 
due  to  a  vicious  eyde  of  asalnutittlan.  un- 
sanitary oonditlonB.  and  dtosast.  Although 
little  aid  comea  from  Oommnnist  countrlea, 
nmmtMwWMM  are  obliged  to  praise  them  as 
their  saviors.  The  slighting  of  noo-Commu- 
nist  aid  reflects  Vletnaniese  ooneems  about 
anything  thttt  ml^t  weaken  their  hold  on 
the  country.  Although  the  country  needs  a 
major  transflision.  Hanoi  has  tlghtmed  the 
rulea  to  makp  it  more  difficult  for  aid  to  be 
pnnrided.  Moreover,  the  United  Statea  had 
led  an  intemttkmal  blockade  (tf  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, on  Uio  grounds  it  would  only  hdp  the 
Vietnamese  occupiers.  Caught  in  the 
squeew,  aocorcUng  to  Becker,  many  relief 
agencies  are  phasing  out  their  aid  here, 
though  somt  relief  workers  stay  on  out  of 
humanitarian  loyalty  to  the  suffering  Cam- 


Malnutrition  to  on  the  rise,  and  the  Viet- 
nameae troops  get  first  crack  at  available 
food.  QuanUUes  of  rice  are  shipped  to  Viet- 
nam, where  passive  resistance  to  ooQeetlvi- 
sation.  and  shipment  of  their  cropa  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  left  the  food  production 
system  crippled.  Last  January  Vietnamese 
offidato  publicly  thanked  the  Heng  Samrin 
govenunent  lor  sending  them  four  thousand 
metric  tons  of  rice.  At  the  same  time  hun- 
dreds of  Cai«bodian  refugees  arriving  at  the 
Thai  bwder  told  offldato  that  their  rice 
crops  had  failed  again  thto  year,  while  Viet- 
nameae f orcgs  warned  them  against  seeking 
food  or  medical  relief  from  international 
agrades.  To  emphasiae  thto  point.  IHetnam- 
eae  artillery  had  periodtoally  shelled  border 
relief  areas  moot  Vmaabtr.  United  Natims 
studies  estimate  that  half  a  doaen  provinces 
wUl  suffer  food  shortages  ttito  year. 

The  Heng  Samrin  government  recently 
signed  an  a^eement  with  Vietnam  to  have 
Vietnamese  settle  in  Cambodia.  Some 
people  place  the  number  at  up  to  one  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand.  Thai  and  Western  in- 
telligence sources  bdieve  the  number  to  be 
much  higher.  These  farmers  and  fishermen 
have  settled  into  the  Mekong  and  the  Tonle 
Sap  areas— the  most  fertile— irtille  whole 
villages  of  Cambodian  fanners  have  been 
moved  to  ^'Strategic  hamlets"  in  more 
barren  regions.  Even  with  Vietnamese 
troops  lining  the  border,  the  refugee  popu- 
lation contimies  to  grow.  Border  offidato  be- 
lieve the  reanon  for  the  current  Vietnamese 
attacks  on  tlw  refugee  population  to  not  so 
much  for  military  purpoaea  as  to  convince 
the  CambocSan  pecvde  by  terror  that  they 
must  accept  Vietnameae  rokwiiatinn 

The  attars  on  Thailand  can  be  seen  as 
part  of  a  tovlet  effort  to  dominate  the 
region.  To  »ut  regional  pressure  on  Japan 
and  China,  they  seek  to  oontiol  military  sea- 
ports in  Ctmbodia  to  complete  a  naval 
southern  strategy,  Uoddng  the  Strait  of 
MaltK—  and  oil  and  trade  routes  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  southern  Padfic  At  the 
outset  of  the  current  Vietnamese  offensive. 


Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Mikhafl  Kar 
pitaa  firrrflfial^T  warned  Singapme  offidato 
that  if  they  continued  thdr  support  for  the 
nmwm.tw,Aim  coalition.  Vietnam  would  back 
temrists  to  destabfliiie  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries. Singapore  publidy  chaatiswi  Kapitsa 
for  thto  threat  and  was  sumxvted  with  anti- 
Soviet  responses  from  all  the  ASEAN  gov- 
enments. 

Hie  current  Vietnamese  military  cam- 
paign to  expected  to  last  until  the  monsoon 
rains  begin  in  mid-June,  when  their  tanks 
and  tfuAs  will  be  unable  to  operate  in  the 
mud  and  a  superficial  troop  withdrawal  win 
be  feigned.  The  next  target  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese onslMight  to  the  defenseless  refugee 
camp  at  Nong  Samet  Thto  qirawling  com- 
plex indudes  a  schoolyard,  churches,  and  a 
Red  Crass  aid  statim.  and  houses  some  sev- 
enty-seven thousand  dvillans.  indudlng 
nearly  thirty  thousand  young  children. 
Large  families  live  in  highly  flammable 
grass  huts  and  blue  plastic  tents  in  an  open 
field  in  Cambodia— a  two-mile  run  frmn  the 
Thailand  border. 

Bfcausf  of  the  crowded  border  situatton, 
and  fearing  Vietnamese  incursiiHis.  the 
Thato  will  not  allow  the  camp  to  be  evacuat- 
ed untU  after  it  to  attacked.  Since  most  artO- 
lery  and  tank  barrages  begin  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  large  numbers  of  innocents 
will  probably  be  killed  or  injured. 

At  present  the  ^Hetnamese  are  massing 
more  than  dx  thousand  troops,  with  Unlcs 
and  artillery,  for  an  assault  All  that  stands 
between  them  and  the  camp  are  fifteen 
hundred  of  Son  Sann's  brave  but  poorly 
armed  KFMLF  resistance  troops.  They  have 
little  food,  medicine,  or  ammunition,  and  no 
antitank  capability.       

When  I  asked  the  KPNLF  commander 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  no  help  in 
sii^t,  he  replied:  "We  will  wait,  we  will 
fight,  we  will  not  abandon  defenseless  dvO- 
ians— if  we  die  it  will  not  be  as  refugees  in  a 
foreign  country,  but  In  our  own  country,  on 
our  own  soil.  What  I  say  reflects  not  only 
my  personal  view,  but  that  of  aU  Khmers 
who  love  freedom.  Some  of  my  forces  and  I 
may  die,  but  we  will  not  be  defeated." 

The  day  I  departed  Nong  Samet,  I  took  a 
walk  through  the  crowded  camp.  Children 
surrounded  me  whenever  I  stopt>ed.  Seeing 
an  American  gave  them  hope.  As  a  cross  fire 
of  Vietnamese  and  Thai  artillery  whistled 
overhead,  they  grabbed  my  hands  tightly  or 
held  onto  my  legs.  Explosions  could  be 
heard  on  all  sides  of  the  camp  as  resistance 
forces  clashed  with  the  encroaching  Viet- 


as  I  enviskmed  the  slaughter  that  could 
happen  at  Nong  Samet. 

A  nurse  from  the  American  Refugee  Com- 
mittee confided  that  she  was  concerned 
about  the  psychological  stress  imposed  upm 
the  refugees,  most  of  whom  had  escaped 
from  other  horrors,  and  who  wake  up  each 
day  not  knowing  if  it  wfll  be  thdr  last. 

Am  I  was  leaving  Nong  Samet.  an  old  man 
stopped  me  and  said,  in  desperate  broken 
EhiUsh.  "We  are  afraid.  We  are  here, 
almost  all  children,  women,  old  people.  We 
escaped  to  Thailand  to  find  freedom.  Here 
everybody  gives  us  food,  but  why  can't  they 
take  us  to  a  safe  place?  We  hear  explosions 
all  around  our  camp.  We  are  afraid.  We 
dcmt  like  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  but 
the  people  here  are  like  me— I  am  old.  I 
cannot  take  the  weapon  and  flgtot.  We  are 
terribly  frightened." 

Arriving  in  Bangkok  frantic  to  get  heb> 
for  the  people  of  Nong  Samet.  I  immediate- 
ly went  to  a  mwrter  for  a  major  American 
dally  newspaper  at  hto  Western-style  villa.  I 
handed  him  photographs  of  the  Nong 
Samet  children,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  I 
begged  him  to  print  them  immediately  in 
order  to  draw  international  attention  to  the 
danger,  and  perhaps  prevent  their  deaths. 
He  replied  coldly,  "No.  I'm  going  to  hold 
<mto  them  until  after  the  camp  to  hit.  Thto 
way  111  have  the  exdusive  pictures."  I 
found  myself  deeply  depressed  by  hto  re- 
sponse—not  because  it  was  so  important  in 
itself  as  because  it  seemed  to  represent 
s(miething  larger  and  even  more  chilling: 
the  "realistic"  selfishness  with  which  all  the 
major  powers  in  the  regitm  seem  to  view  the 
suffering  of  the  Camhortian  iwople.  and  the 
ghasUy  tragedy  that  to  befalling  a  gentle 
country.* 


Nong  Samet  also  holds  a  thousand  South 
Vietnamese  refugees  who  walked  nearly 
four  hundred  dangerous  miles  across  (Cam- 
bodia to  reach  "freedom"  in  Thailand.  They 
are  lilted  by  neither  the  Thais  nor  the  C:am- 
b«MW#"«  and  resettlement  in  a  third  country 
to  not  very  likely.  In  January  at  Nong  Chan, 
they  were  locked  up  in  a  corral  when  the  Vi- 
etnamese army  attacked  the  camp.  Left 
bdiind  by  the  other  refugees,  they  had  to 
break  down  the  gate  as  the  camp  was  biun- 
ing  down  around  them  and  tanks  were  roll- 
ing in. 

One  of  the  Vietnamese  children,  a  small, 
rtriimy  boy  about  12  years  old,  followed  me 
around  the  dusty  streets  of  Nong  Samet, 
crying  "America  to  Number  One."  I  thought 
wOdly  of  trying  to  adopt  the  boy  on  the 
spot,  maybe  smuggling  him  out  under  the 
backseat  of  our  Land  Rover,  but  a  Thai 
friend  convinced  me  that  we  could  never 
sneak  him  through  the  military  check- 
pointa.  Remembering  what  I  had  witnessed 
at  the  Phnom  Chat  attacks.  I  began  crying 


OP 
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OPPOSING  THE  SALE 
ADVANCED  WEAPONS 
JORDAN 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  support 
S.  72,  opposing  the  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan  and  (»lling  for 
progress  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  I  do  so  in  large  part  because 
of  King  Hussein's  recent  refusal  to 
join  the  peace  negotiations  with  IsraeL 
This  was  a  major  disappointment  for 
me  as  weU  as  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  a  region  as  tense  as  the  Biiddle 
East  our  decisions  on  the  sale  of  so- 
phisticated arms  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. As  we  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, the  wei4>ons  we  sell  in  that 
region  are  not  mere  status  symbols  on 
display.  They  have  a  very  high  likeli- 
hood of  being  put  to  tise.  Under  these 
circumstances  our  wei4>on  sales  cafry 
a  very  heavy  message  about  our  view 
of  the  region.  They  clearly  indicate 
the  course  we  intend  to  follow  and 
pursue.  They  can  promote  peace  but 
they  can  also  encourage  the  forces  of 
aggression. 

The  prudent  coiuse  for  us  to  follow 
now  is  clear.  We  have  to  encourage  the 
forces  of  peace,  of  negotiations  and 
strongly  discourage  those  who  still 
think  that  war  must  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
the  region.  The  behavior  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jordan  does  not  indicate 
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^K«t  It  haa  made  «  deflnlthre  dedalon 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  hM  f  aOed  to 
dearly  renounce  Ito  oppoattion  to  Iirar 
d's  mere  ffuVf:"*'^  tt  has  not  commit- 
ted ttadf  unamblcuoualy  to  the  road 
to  peace.  This  is  not  a  position  we 
should  reward  with  sophisticated 
anna.  1^»  the  mlsfukled  AWAC8  sale, 
it  would  buy  us  very  little,  while  in- 
crraring  the  praapects  of  future  con- 
flict. 

The  &oor  to  the  peace  table  remains 
open  for  King  Hussein.  He  can  enter 
any  time.  Once  Jordan  commits  itself 
f onefuDy  and  irrevocably  to  the  peace 
prows  we  ahould  be  prepared  to 
stand  ready  to  review  its  legitimate  se- 
curity needs  and  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  reasonable  weapons  sales. 
Untfl  then,  however.  I  strongly  oppose 
any  such  sales.* 
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lOBSIMO  CHnX>REN  DAT 
•  Mr.  CHAVEB.  Mr.  Presidoit.  today 
is  Mtalng  Children  Day  and  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  increasing  public 
awareneas  concerning  this  growing 
proUem. 

Last  year's  national  effort  resulted 
in  sevoal  chfldren  being  returned  to 
their  homes  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans being  educated  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  problon. 

One  aspect  of  the  missing  children 
problem  which  is  often  overlooked  Is 
that  of  parental  kidnaping.  Every  year 
100.000  children  are  abdticted  and  are. 
at  times,  mentally  and  phjrsically 
harmed— a  phemxnenon  described  in 
an  excellent  article  by  SaUy  Abrahms 
titled  "The  Cruel  Problem  of  Child 
Snatching"  frmn  Newsday  of  May  3. 
1M3. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
theRwoiD. 

The  article  follows: 

Tm  CSOSL  PSOBLSM  OT  CHILD  SMATCHUM! 

(By  Sally  Abnluns) 

It  is  perhaps  America's  best  kept  domesttc 
secret,  the  IMO^s  equivmleiit  of  what  wife 
abme  was  to  the  '6Qb  and  "TOk  a  tatxM  topic 
leganled  as  a  family  affair  rather  than  a  se- 
rious sodal  andlecal  problem. 

The  puUle  may  be  familiar  with  the  sta- 
tMles  surroundiiic  theae  "family  affairs": 
that  every  year.  100.000  to  400.000  boys  and 
girls  are  ^♦''wimmi  by  one  of  their  parents, 
that  in  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of 
these  abductions  has  doubled,  and  that  ac- 
oordins  to  American  Bar  Association  estl- 
mataa.  seven  out  of  10  children  snatched  by 
a  parent  wiU  never  see  their  other  parent 


What  the  public  does  not  know  is  that 
these  youncstcrs  routinely  suffer  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  "knrins" 
parcnta.  They  also  abandon,  neclect— even 
km— their  oftsprtnc  partly  to  punish  their 
ex-mates  for  a  failed  marrtace. 

Over  the  past  two  years.  I  Interviewed 
stolen  children  around  the  country.  Their 
stories  explode  the  prevailins  notion  that 
rictlms  of  parental  kidnaping  are  treated 
wen.  Little  girls  cried  when  they  told  of 
beinc  fondled  and  raped  by  "Daddy":  both 
sexes  recounted  beatings  for  begging  to  be 
returned  to  their  custodial  parents. 


Child  after  child  cataloffed  the  devastat- 
ing tales  Uut  the  abducting  parent  had  told 
him  or  her  about  the  other  parent: 
"Ifommy  Is  a  whore:"  "Dad  knows  where 
you  are.  and  If  he  really  wanted  you.  he 
would  have  come  to  get  you:"  "How  can  you 
go  back  to  your  mother  If  she  Is  dead?"  Boys 
and  girls  said  they  had  paisril  out  from  fear 
when  they  were  reunited  with  a  parent  they 
had  been  told  was  dead,  thinking  they  had 
seenaghost 

Like  prisoners  of  war.  they  spoke  of  being 
marched  endlessly  from  town  to  town  and 
motel  to  motcL  Even  kids  who  stajred  In  one 
place  were  still  homesick  for  absent  parents. 
peU  and  friends.  Many  had  their  names 
changed  and  their  hair  dyed  to  elude  the 
other  parent.  Usually  they  were  kept  under 
24-hour  surveillance  by  their  captors. 

"There  was  someone  with  me  at  all 
times."  said  one  boy.  'Even  when  I  went  to 
the  bathroom,  my  dad  would  wait  outside 
the  door.  He  kept  the  phones  up  high  so  I 
couldn't  reach  them  and  call  my  mother." 

Despite  the  gruesome  testimony  that 
shows  parental  kidnapping  Is  a  serious  form 
of  child  abuse,  law  enforcement  officials 
still  keep  hands  off  when  they  hear  the 
words  "parental  kidnaping." 

"Do  you  want  to  treat  a  loving  parent  the 
way  you  would  a  robber  or  a  rapist?"  asked 
a  New  York  assemblyman,  who  could  have 
been  speaking  for  most  police  and  i»t)secu- 
tors.  Whether  or  not  police  take  a  case  fre- 
quently depends  upon  their  attitude  toward 
the  crime— not  on  the  crime  Itself. 

"Tou  don't  know  how  many  times  I  heard 
'Tour  son  Is  okay;  he's  with  his  father.'" 
winces  a  mother,  recalling  her  conversations 
with  Uw  enforcement  officials.  "They'd  say. 
-At  least  the  chUd  is  not  with  a  stranger." 
But  no  one  Is  stranger  than  a  child  snatch- 
er.  and  no  one  is  safer  with  a  child  snatcher 
than  with  a  stranger."  When  she  finally 
found  her  son— without  police  assistance- 
he  had  been  dragged  to  five  sUtes,  whipped 
and  given  a  fake  name. 

Ironically.  It  is  the  legal  system  itself 
which  has  spawned  child  stealing,  because  it 
encourages,  rather  than  discourages,  this 
behavior.  If  parental  kidnaping  Is  consid- 
ered a  crime  at  at.  It  Is  often  a  misdemeanor 
and  not  a  felony.  That  means  the  kidnaper 
can't  be  shipped  home  and  prosecuted  If  be 
or  she  flees  outside  the  home  sUte.  Even 
when  It  Is  a  felony,  other  states  frequently 
refuse  to  extradite. 

The  FBI  will  only  enter  a  parental  kidnap- 
ing case  under  unusual  circumstances— usu- 
ally if  another  crime  has  been  committed 
besides  child  stealing— or  If  there  Is  so  much 
blood  and  violence  they  can't  help  but 
notice. 

For  years,  there  was  a  national  computer 
to  Identify  and  help  track  stolen  cars— but 
none  for  missing  children!  In  October.  1M2, 
however,  desperate  mothers  and  fathers 
were  Instrumental  In  passing  the  Missing 
Children  Act  It  allows  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  parents  to  enter  a  lost  child's 
name  Into  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  (NCIC)  computer  so  there  Is 
a  central  system  to  help  police  locate  and 
identify  missing  children  (Including  victims 
of  stranger  abductions  and  runaways).  The 
legislation  also  providea  a  clearinghouse  to 
identify  the  dead.  ParenU  say  they  would 
rather  know  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones- 
even  to  find  them  dead— than  not  kix>w  and 
tiave  to  Imagine  what  has  happened. 

The  act  Is  significant  but  shortsighted.  It 
does  not  force  the  FBI  to  search  for  the 

missing.  Nor  does  the  NCIC  track  down  chU- 

dren:  It  only  identifies  them.  Other  statutes 


whl^  supposedly  dlaoourage  abductors  are 
riddled  with  so  many  kwirtioles  that  aiOd 
««»/'tiinff  is  still  practically  a  risk-free 
crime. 

The  need  to  fill  theae  loopholes  and  put 
an  end  to  parental  kidnaping  seems  even 
more  urgent  with  the  approach  of  National 
Missing  Children  Day  on  May  Mth.  What  is 
necessary  la  cooperation  on  all  levels— from 
the  local  police  to  the  ¥BL  Priorities  must 
be  rearranged,  so  that  stolen  dUldren 
become  more  Important  than  stolen  cars. 
Since  so  many  kidnapings  Involve  interstate 
travel,  the  FBI  Is  the  sgeney  best  suited  to 
track  down  the  snatcher  and  his  or  her 
victim. 

The  most  crucial  change  must  be  made  in 
the  nation's  custody  system.  Men  lose  custo- 
dy of  their  children  92  per  cent  of  the  time. 
Because  of  this  Judicial  Mas  toward  moth- 
ers, fathers  fed  up  with  the  unfavorable 
ratio  are  st^aM"g  their  kids  more  often  than 
mothers.  Some  men  abduct  after  they  have 
lost  an  action:  others  avoid  the  courts  com- 
pletely, unwilling  to  chance  being  one  of  the 
lucky  8  per  cent  According  to  one  New  Eng- 
land men's  rIghU  leader  "Every  divorced  or 
divorcing  man  I  know  has  thought  of  it  as 
an  option.  Some  of  us  do  It  We  all  have  our 
plane  tickets  in  our  back  pockets,  waiting 
for  the  right  moment" 

Parental  abductions  can  be  curbed.  What 
If  there  were  no  incentive  to  steal?  What  if 
divorced  spouses  were  satisfied  with  their 
custody  arrangements  and  worked  out  their 
hostility  through  counseling— not  through 
the  kids?  Or  what  if  a  parent  did  kidnap  his 
child  and  was  swiftly  and  severely  pun- 
ished? Through  Its  penal  sUtutes,  the 
system  must  tell  parents  that  If  they  dare 
abduct,  the  children  will  be  returned,  and 
the  offenders  will  be  dealt  with  as  crimi- 
nals—not as  loving  mothers  and  fathers. 

Unattended,  theae  "domestic  disputes" 
threaten  to  become  the  standard  alternative 
for  divorcing  parents.  Until  law  enforce- 
ment officials  take  the  problem  seriously, 
and  imtil  Family  Court  Judges  recognise  the 
equal  right  of  both  parenU  to  be  parents, 
boys  and  girls  will  continue  to  get  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  their  mothers'  and  fathers' 
bitter  custody  batUes.  For  the  kidnaping 
parent,  these  spoils  of  war  are  a  perverse 
victory  li>deed.a 


EMEROENCT  PLANNIWO  FOR 
NUCLEAR  POWER  PAdUTIBS 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  read  quite 
a  bit  about  the  Indian  Point  and 
Shoreham  Nuclear  Power  Stations  in 
New  York  SUte;  situations  in  which 
the  breakdown  of  the  State  and  local 
emergency  planning  process  has 
threatened  continued  operation  of  the 
Indian  Point  facilities  and  the  applica- 
tion for  a  new  operating  license  at 
Shoreham.  These,  however,  may  be 
only  a  harbinger  of  what  is  to  come. 
The  matter  is  the  threat  to  new  and 
existing  nuclear  power  plants  that 
comes  about  when  States  and  local- 
ities fail  to  demonstrate  an  adeqtiate 
emergency  preparedness  capability. 
Kxiifting  statutes  and  implementing 
regulations  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
CiHnmisslon  (NRC)  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Administra- 
tion (FEMA)  have  given  extensive  le- 


verage to  States  and  localities  who 
have  reoerwatkNas  about  the  safety  of 
nuclear  po4er  in  their  feographkal  re- 
glom.  If  «ich  States  and  BoeaUtles 
chooae  not  to  paitidpafee  in  the  emer- 
gency |dan*lng  praceH.  the  reralt  may 
be  to  atop  Che  iaauanoe  of  new  Uoenaea 
or  cauae  fwrM^"g  planta  to  be  shut 
down.  Altetnatively  States  and  local- 
lUea  may  be  encouraged  to  seek  flnan- 
dal  ooDoeaaions  from  utilitlea  or  other 
levels  of  government  Intoested  in 
seeing  the  threataaed  planta  oiMoate. 
Neither  of  theae  poaslhilttke  is  eonaist- 
ent  with  the  legitimate  foal  of  nuclear 
emergency  preparedneaa. 

We  in  Omgreas  have  not  sent  dear 
sieoals  to  the  Government  agendea  in- 
volved. We  are,  in  part,  reaponaihie  for 
the  current  proUon.  Theae  recent  de- 
velopments have,  however,  thrust 
upon  us  the  obligation  to  be  explicit 
on  the  hard  quesUaos  at  issue  an  ob- 
ligation which  may  best  be  carried  out 
by  legislatfcm.  Aocordln^  I  hope  we 
can  turn  oUr  attention  to  this  problem 
in  the  coming  weeks  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  Ifegislative  reapooae.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  briefly  dlseaas  the  ixob- 
lem.  and  to  put  forward  some  initial 
thoughts  a«  to  potential  ablutioas. 

Shortly  after  the  aoddet  at  Three 
Mile  Ishmd.  Congress,  aware  of  the 
problons  with  onergeney  planning  re- 
vealed by  the  accident,  undertook  a 
review  of  the  state  of  planning  nation- 
wide. It  foimd  widespread  deficiencies 
which  Justified  remedial  legislation. 
The  law  which  onerged  was  section 
109  of  the  MRC  Authoriwtt<m  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  Section  100  directed 
the  NRC  to  promulgate  regulatl«u  re- 
quiring that  effective  emergency  re- 
sponse pla»s  be  in  place  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  an  openUing  expense  to  any 
new  plant.  The  provision  repreamted 
a  compromise  betwem  the  Senate  pro- 
posal—which would  have  required  ap- 
proved plans  for  both  operating  and 
new  nuclear  plants— and  the  House 
proposal— arhich  would  have  simply  re- 
quired the  MRC  to  aaaeaa  the  adequacy 
of  »»i«ting  plans  and  recommend  legis- 
lation to  provide  more  effectively  for 
adequate  rfannlng. 

The  conferees  on  the  bUl  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  a  problem  posed 
by  the  Seaate-passed  bilL  Under  that 
approach,  the  NRC  would  have  been 
required  to  deny  new  opoatlng  11- 
erases  to  plants  in  Statea  that  failed 
to  submit  adequate  plana.  The  confer- 
ees reoognfaKd  that  conditioning  an 
operating  license  on  an  acceptable 
State  plan  subjected  the  utilitlea  to 
the  risk  of  uncooperative  m-  inoonwe- 
tent  State  and  local  authorltlea.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  confereea  authorised 
the  issuance  of  opoating  liooises.  in 
cases  whefe  State  and  local  planning 
was  inadequate,  where  the  utility 
Itself  sumdtted  a  plan  that  provided 
reas(xuble  assurance  of  safety. 

The  requirements  of  the  1980  act 
terminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 


1980.  Oongreas  addresaed  the  question 
of  emergency  planning  again,  however, 
in  the  MRC  AutlUMrteatifm  Act  for 
flacal  years  1982-83.  Concerned  that 
MRC  rulea  on  the  subject  were  not  suf  • 
fldently  dear  on  whether  utility-de- 
veloped plana  might  be  considered  by 
the  Commission  as  a  basis  for  licens- 
ing, the  Conip«8s  chose  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  snd  reiterate  that  such 
plans  should  be  considered.  In  con- 
fronting the  posslMllty  that  uncoop- 
erative States  and  localities  might 
refuse  to  submit  adequate  plans  to 
Federal  lifffn«i?ig  authorities,  however. 
Congreas  failed  to  note  the  possibility 
of  refusal  to  partit^wte  in  the  imple- 
mentati<m  of  an  otherwise  acceptable 
plan.  Thus,  no  clear  guidance  emerged 
as  to  how  such  a  contingency  was  to 
be  handled.  As  has  been  seen,  such 
guidance  is  now  essentiaL 

Under  current  NRC  regulations  no 
new  <K>erating  license  can  be  issued  in 
the  abarace  of  an  NRC  determiiuition 
that  adwpt^t^  protective  measures  can 
and  will  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  ra- 
diological emergency.  Moreover,  for 
reactors  already  (Kierating.  if  the  NRC 
fimta  that  the  state  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness with  regard  to  the  reactor  is 
defldent.  and  if  the  defidencies  are 
not  corrected  within  4  months  of  that 
finding,  the  Commission  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  reactor  should  be 
shut  down  or  whether  other  enforce- 
ment action  is  appropriate.  In  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  offsite  plan- 
ning the  Commission  relies  to  a  great 
degree  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
which  quedalizes  in  emergency  plan- 
ning. The  regulations  make  clear  that 
FEMA's  Judgment  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  preparedness— and  NRC's  as  well- 
is  to  be  based  primarily  on  an  assess- 
ment of  the  emergency  plans  of  the 
affected  States  and  localities.  As  a 
result,  the  actions  of  those  States  and 
localities  in  developing  a  plan  and 
demonstrating  whether  it  can  be  im- 
plemented adequately  may  be  critical 
to  the  ability  of  the  utility  to  operate 
its  nudear  power  reactor.  Utilities  and 
thoee  that  need  their  power  thus  find 
themselves  far  too  dependent  on  the 
good  will  and  ability  of  State  and  local 
authorities. 

The  resulting  threat  to  the  nuclear 
industry  is  extensive.  Both  States  and 
localities  have  moved  slowly  in  their 
effort  to  comply  with  NRC  and  FEMA 
planning  requirements.  At  the  State 
level,  emergency  response  plans  have 
beoi  approved  for  only  18  of  the  53 
current  nudear  reactor  sites.  Compli- 
ance has  also  been  slow  and  the  pur- 
poaeful  use  of  planning  requirements 
to  attadc  proposed  and  existing  f  acili- 
tiea  has  been  apparent  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  most  Immediate  exanu)le  of  the 
utilities'  vuMerability  to  State  and 
local  pressure  is  the  threatened  shut- 
dovm  of  the  two  reactors  at  Indian 


Point.  The  plants  thore.  the  source  of 
electric  power  for  much  of  New  York 
City  and  its  subway  system,  will  be 
shut  down  by  the  NRC  on  June  9  if  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  State 
and  local  plans  are  adequate  for  evacu- 
ating Rockland  and  Westchester 
county  residents.  In  Westchester,  a  sit- 
uation involving  a  possible  inadequacy 
in  bus  transportation  diulng  an  emer- 
gency appears  to  be  moving  toward 
resolution.  Yet  problems  with  Row- 
land County,  which  recdves  no  power 
or  taxes  from  the  facilities  but  is 
within  the  emergency  planning  zone, 
apparently  are  stUl  of  concern.  The 
county  refuses  to  advance  its  planning 
schedule  to  conform  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  State  and  affected  localities, 
and  county  officials  have  forbidden 
their  enujloyees  from  partidpating  in 
driUs  conducted  under  the  State  plan. 
Although  State  personnel  have  filled 
in  effectively  during  recent  drills. 
FEICA  is  not  yet  convinced  that  suffi- 
dent  State  resources  can  be  made 
available  during  an  actual  emergency. 
Whether  FEMA's  and  NRC's  concerns 
can  be  satisfied  by  the  June  9  deadline 
remains  to  be  seen. 

If  we  cannot  reconcile  the  problems 
at  Indian  Point  in  the  short  term,  and 
devise  a  sensible  legislative  solution  in 
the  long  term,  the  potential  conse- 
quences are  indeed  worrisome.  It  is 
possible  that  one  or  more  plants  wiU 
be  shut  down  unnecessarily  at  consid- 
erable cost  to  consumers.  Shutting 
down  a  reactor,  and  starting  it  up 
again,  are  expensive  processes  in 
themselves.  During  the  interim  period 
alternative  supplies  of  electridty  must 
be  purchased;  usually  at  rates  which 
exceed  those  i4>plicable  to  the  facility 
which  is  shut  down.  A  permanent  shut 
down  would,  of  course,  create  a  huge 
unrecovered  capital  cost  which  eventu- 
ally would  be  passed  on  to  ratepayers. 

The  nuclear  industry  as  a  whole  will 
suffer  a  severe  blow  if  plants  are  shut 
down  or  even  if  they  continue  to  be 
threatened.  The  industry,  of  course,  is 
a  troubled  one.  There  have  been  no 
new  orders  for  reactors  since  1978.  In 
1982,  18  planned  reactors  with  a  com- 
bined projected  capadty  of  over  22,000 
MWe  were  canceled.  If  even  one  plant 
were  shut  down  by  the  tactics  referred 
to,  business  confidence  in  the  nudear 
industry  woiUd  certainly  diminish  fur- 
ther. Such  problems  must  be  avoided 
if  the  nudear  industry  is  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  investors  and  assume  a 
more  important  role  in  supplying  our 
energy  needs. 

The  present  problem  represents  a 
breakdown  of  the  shared  responsibil- 
ity between  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties that  Congress  envisioned  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Third,  to  those  of 
us  who  strongly  support  States'  rights, 
the  use  of  local  control  to  frustrate  na- 
tional policy  is  distastef  uL 
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with  theae  eonaequenoes  at  lUke,  it 
aeans  dew  that  we  must  bctln  to  ad- 
dras  legWattve  MdutkMii.  A  number 
of  approaches  suggest  themselves. 

The  flrst  and  miure  obvious  of  theae 
Is  io  break  the  link  between  a  determi- 
nation of  emergency  preparedness  and 
the  lirwiT'**  or  retention  of  a  license 
to  operate  a  nudear  powerplant  This 
to  not  a  link  which  exists  In  statute 
today,  but  It  Is  an  essmtls]  element  of 
current  NRC  regulations.  Although 
the  CommlaBion  could  repeal  those 
regulations  i»  Its  own  without  legisla- 
tion, it  has  not  indicated  any  intention 
of  dotagsa 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  the  removal  of  the 
of  utilities  and  affected 


Oovemment  agencies  on  States  and  lo- 
calities. Once  that  depoidence  is  re- 
moved, so  is  the  disincentive  to  partici- 
pation in  the  planning  process  by 
those  who  either  oppose  nuclear  elec- 
tricity or  those  who  wish  to  extract 
unjustified  concessions  for  their  par- 
tlcipation.  The  results  will  no  doubt  be 
a  greater  willingness  by  States  and  lo- 
caUUes  to  participate  in  the  planning 
IMOceas  and  a  better  state  of  emergen- 
cy preparedness  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Under  this  alternative  we  would 
treat  planning  for  emergencies  around 
nuclear  powerplants  in  the  same  way 
that  we  treat  planning  of  other  poten- 
tially haaardous  activities— essentially 
as  a  State  and  local  reqmnsibility 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  i4>proval  of 
Federal  authMlties. 

A  seoMMl  approach  would  be  to  pick 
up  in  concQCit  an  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered to  the  1980  NRC  Authorisation 
bill  when  that  bill  was  before  this 
body.  That  would  be  to  provide  that 
where  the  State  and  local  planning 
process  breaks  down.  Federal  authori- 
ties—presumably from  FEMA— would 
be  brought  in  to  suM>lement  the  proc- 
ess. This  alternative,  while  retiJnlng 
the  link  between  the  adequacy  of 
emergency  preparedness  and  the  nu- 
dear licensing  process,  would  nonethe- 
less remove  the  messures  that  States 
and  localities  can  not  exert  on  that 
process.  It  would  be  understood  that 
any  failure  of  a  State  or  locality  in  the 
emergency  preparedness  area  would  be 
remedied  by  Federal  participation 
rather  than  by  the  denial  or  termina- 
tion of  an  NRC  license. 

Other  solutions,  such  as  a  more  spe- 
dflc  delineation  of  each  participant's 
function  in  the  planning  process,  may 
also  be  usefuL  It  is  time  to  search  our 
ooUectlve  experience  and  probe  our 
ooUectlve  wisdcmi  to  determine  Just 
what  wUl  work  here.  Senator  SmrsoM. 
the  dlsttngulshed  chairman  of  the  Nu- 
dear Regulatory  Subcommittee,  has 
held  hearings  on  the  matter  and  has 
indicated  his  intentlcm  to  develop  leg- 
islation. I  applaud  his  inltlaUve  and 
(rffer  him  my  full  cooperation  and  as- 
sistanoe.* 


PROF.  DAVID  MEISELiCAN  ON 
THE  WILLIAMSBURG  SUMMIT 

•  Mr.  JSPSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  May 
24  Prof.  David  Melsetanan  of  VPI  tesU- 
fled  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  Williamsburg 
Summit.  I  found  his  observations  most 
informative  and  I  commend  them  to 
mycoUeagues. 

I  submit  for  the  Racoas  the  testimo- 
ny of  Professor  Meiselman. 

The  testimony  follows: 

ScAPiooATna  Ambuca 
(By  David  I.  ICelwImsn) 

Experience  with  almost  a  decade  of  eco- 
nomic summita  susxeata  that,  in  seneral.  we 
cannot  expect  slgnlflcant  changea  in  eco- 
nomic policy  to  follow  such  meetinca.  The 
advanced  industrial  countries  participating 
in  theae  annual  events  have  close  economic 
and  political  ties,  and  there  is.  and  would  be, 
much  ongoins  communication  among  the 
attending  countries  and  their  leaders  even  if 
economic  summit  meeting  never  took  place. 
Such  was  the  case  before  summits  began, 
and  such  would  be  the  case  if  no  further 
summits  were  held. 

To  be  sure,  periodic  summits  do  force 
leaders  to  come  together  on  a  systematic 
basis  and  much  planning  and  discussion 
takes  place  in  preparation  for  the  event. 
Thus,  there  is  some  potential  for  facilitating 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  and  perhaps  for  some 
limited  coordination  of  polidea. 

Along  these  linea,  I  would  hope  that  the 
countries  participating  in  the  summit  meet- 
ing will  take  effective  action  to  lessen  trade 
barriers,  including  those  erected  during  the 
recent  recession.  Moreover,  even  if  other 
countries  to  little  to  remove  their  own  bar- 
riers. I  would  hope  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
wise  enough  to  lower  our  barriers  so  that 
our  own  dtlsens  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
less  restricted  trade  and  commerce.  Among 
other  things,  lowering  trade  barriers  is  a 
sure  and  effective  way  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  debt  repayment  po- 
tential to  the  LJ^.C.'s 

I  would  also  hope  that  more  effective  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  east-west  trade  are 
adopted.  At  the  very  least,  western  coun- 
tries should  not  subsidize  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  nor  tolerate  the  export  of 
strategic  goods. 

The  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
always  seems  to  be  a  major  topic  at  econom- 
ic summits.  This  is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  Importance  of  international  trade 
and  the  key  role  of  the  dollar.  It  seems  only 
yestertUy  that  the  French  were  loudly  be- 
wailing the  fact  that,  in  their  view,  the 
dollar  was  too  weak— not  that  the  franc  was 
too  strong,  and  that  the  United  SUtes  was 
exporting  inflation.  Now.  the  French  and 
six  others  socialist  governments  ranging 
from  Greece  and  Sweden  to  Senegal  com- 
plain of  a  strong  dollar— not  a  weak  franc 
and  call  for  intervention  in  foreign  ex- 
change markets  to  weaken  the  dollar,  and 
perhaps  also  to  move  toward  reinstituting 
large  scale  intervention  in  foreign  exchange 
markets,  even  a  resurrection  of  the  failed 
and  defimct  Bretton  Woods  fixed  exchange 
rate  system. 

To  be  sure,  the  dollar  has  been  strong. 
Equlvalently,  the  franc  the  pound  and  the 
mark  have  been  weak.  Also,  the  United 
States  Is  running  a  current  account  deficit 
in  its  balance  of  payments,  largely  because 
the  value  of  imports  exceeds  the  value  of 
exports.  The  balance  of  payments  Is  an  ac- 
counUng  statement  in  which  the  net  surplus 


(deficit)  on  current  aooount  must  equal  the 
net  deficit  (surpluB)  on  capital  aeoount.  Be- 
cause the  balance  of  pajrinents,  like  other 
aooountlng  statements,  must  balance,  (and 
because  there  has  been  sasentlally  no  n.S. 
government  Intervention)  the  current  ac- 
count deficit  balances  and  is  esaentlaUy 
identical  to  the  capital  account  surplus.  One 
result  of  the  capital  aooount  surplus  is  that 
VA.  interest  rates  are  lower  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  which  Is  most  welccmie. 
By  the  same  token,  the  current  aooount  def- 
icit also  means  that  VS.  inflation  is  lower 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  result  of  a 
strong  dollar  is,  therefore,  lower  interest 
rates  and  leas  inflation  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  I  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
cans would  count  both  of  these  as  strong 
pluses.  Intervention  to  weaken  the  dollar, 
for  given  foreign  interest  rates  and  prices, 
must  lead  to  higher  interest  rates  in  the 
U.S.,  more  inflation,  or  both. 

Moreover,  a  strong  dollar  is  a  spur  to  both 
export  Industries  and  import  competing  in- 
dustries in  foreign  countries.  This  is  why, 
espedally  during  recessions,  countries  often 
try  to  depress  their  currencies  in  order  to 
stimulate  sales.  Apparently,  the  French 
economy  is  so  mismanaged  by  their  socialist 
government  that  even  a  very  weak  franc 
hasnt  helped  them  very  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  French  wish  to 
intervene  in  foreign  exchange  markets  they 
can  certainly  do  so  themselves  with  their 
own  assets,  as  they  have  done  in  recent 
months.  This  way.  French  rather  than  U.S. 
taxpayers  bear  the  exchange  risks  resulting 
from  what  Is  essentially  government  specu- 
lation in  exchange  markets.  This  illustrates 
the  important  point  that  any  discussion  of 
exchange  intervention  or  fixed  exchange 
rates  Is  largely  empty  unless  it  includes  the 
crucial  details  of  which  country  or  interna- 
tional authority  has  which  rights  and  obli- 
gations. 

Alternatively.  U.S.  intervention  to  buy 
francs  requires  that  the  U.S.  also  sells  dol- 
lars to  finance  the  purchase.  Where  can 
these  dollars  come  from?  First,  we  could  fi- 
nance the  purehase  of  francs  by  increasing 
taxes  or  increasing  the  budget  deficit.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  Is  merit  to  U.S. 
intervention,  then  there  is  also  merit  in  the 
usual  budgetary  review  and  controls.  Let 
Congress  appropriate  the  fimds,  ss  in  the 
case  of  most  foreign  aid,  and  let  there  be 
the  necessary  congressional  review  and  au- 
thorisation. Unfortunately,  in  the  past  vir- 
tually all  such  intervention  has  not  only 
been  off-budget,  it  has  also  been  financed 
directly  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  printing 
press.  The  dollars  created  to  buy  foreign  ex- 
change are  added  to  the  U.S.  money  supply, 
and  they  are  thereby  an  additional  source  of 
inflation  and  ultimately  of  higher  interest 
rates,  as  weU.  In  addition,  the  VS.  taxpay- 
ers, not  the  French  taxpayers,  bear  the  ex- 
hangerisk. 

By  the  same  token,  VS.  dtlsens  who 
claim  that  the  dollar  is  overvalued,  in  the 
sense  that  they  believe  that  ita  foreign  ex- 
change value  will  fall,  can  readily  put  their 
own  money  where  their  Judgments  are  and 
buy  francs,  marks  and  so  forth,  or  sell  the 
dollar  short.  But  why  ask  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers to  fund  or  participate  in  these  specula- 
Uons? 

Note  that  the  International  Monetary 
Market  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change and  other  future  exchanges  offer 
easy  and  effldent  access  to  those  wishing 
either  to  speculate  in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets or  to  hedge  against  exchange  rate 
changes  and  volatility. 


Thta  li  wnr  soy  selMms  that  indndes 
interrcntton  If  foreign  evrhange  maikets 
^iy^^ii»  that  there  Is  much  leas  oontnd  over 
the  VS.  mohey  supply.  Indssd.  a  lysUm  of 
fized  exdiafige  rates,  such  as  the  Bretton 
Woo*  aystem.  means  that  the  VS.  neney 
supply  htroWM^  a  by-pradnet  of  VS.  Inter- 
ventloa  In  foreign  ercihsnge  msikets.  a 
mighty  Baal  tafl  to  wag  aueh  a  Mg  dog. 

I  may  add  that,  like  other  sfstsBH  of  cov- 
emment  pfkse  ftdng.  the  oM  Bretton 
Woods-LMJ'.  system  did  not  work  sod 
could  not  and  did  not  endure,  even  In  the 
period  of  fa*  sreatCT  staUUty  and  far  less  in- 
tlatkm.  In  the  procea  of  breaking  up  in  the 
late  ISM'S  «nd  early  IfTO'S.  the  fixed  rate 
system  Itself  became  an  engine  of  inflatkm. 
as  country  after  country  interrcned  to  buy 
one  cuixeney  or  another  with  its  own  print- 
ing press  money.  The  result  wsa  that  the 
whole  world  was  flooded  with  exeeas  money 
that  was  the  major  cause  of  Inflarinn  In  the 
fint  half  tA  the  IftTCs  irtddi  dwsrted  the 
inflatV"'  cnating  power  of  O.PX.C.  (See 
The  Phenoasenon  of  Woridwlde  Inflation, 
ed.  David  I.  Meiselman  and  Arthur  B. 
Laffer,  19TS.) 

Let  us  not  confuse  cause  and  effect  When 
countries  pursue  non-lnflatlonary  and  stable 
policies,  exchange  ratea  theaHelveB  are  rda- 
tlvely  stabta.  UtUe  or  no  interventkm  is  neo- 
easary  to  fF«*iwt»in  the  stable  exchange 
ratea.  Whea  as  In  the  \»Wm,  countries  start 
to  pursue  blflatlonlst  poUeiea  and  inflation 
ratea  differ,  no  amount  of  Intervention  can 
save  the  fixed  rate  regime.  Indeed,  the  same 
conclusion  for  the  effksaey— rather,  lack  of 
efficacy,  of  Intervoitlan  was  readied  by  the 
Working  Onoup  on  Wxchange  Market  Inter- 
vention established  at  the  last  Summit  of 
Versailles  la  their  report  of  Mardi  19g3. 
The  Working  Oroup  was  omnpoBWl  of  ex- 
perts from  the  countries  partkipatlng  In  the 
Summit  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
EJLC.  and  the  Bank  for  Interaatlooal  Set- 
tlements. If  countries  follow  noninflaUonist, 
non-dirigiste  policies  where  persona  and 
property  are  secure,  intervention  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  exchange  rate  stability. 
If  countries  inflate  or  create  conditions  that 
encourage  the  flight  of  capital,  no  fixed  ex- 
change regime  can  endure  or  has  persisted 
without  the  apparatus  of  a  polioe  state.  To 
pursue  polities  that  result  In  Inflation  and 
capital  flight,  and  then  to  Uame  the  VS. 
for  a  weak  franc  is  surely  an  exercise  In 
international  acapegoattng. 

UJ3.  or  LM.F.  Interventian  in  exchange 
markets  wotild  effectively  undnwrite  Infla- 
tionist polidies  abroad.  U.8.  intovenUon  in 
exchange  markets,  and  perhaps  also  I  J£P. 
intervention,  may  also  lead  to  more  infla- 
tion in  the  VS.  as  welL  Under  the  usual  ar- 
rangonents,  if  there  is  UJB.  Intervention  to 
support  the  franc  it  will  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  increases  the  money  supply  to 
buy  francs.  But  for  given  prices  in  the 
United  Stales,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
effect  on  the  exchange  rate  unless  Ftench 
policy  also  «hangea,  which  Is  not  all  assured. 
The  one  sure  thing  is  that  faster  money 
growth  in  the  United  Statea  will  make  it  im- 
poaslble  to  maintain  the  current  state  of 
slow  or  no  Inflation.  Faster  money  growth 
In  the  U.S.  will  lead  to  more  VS.  inflatkm. 
thereby  f  oUowlng  the  French  lead.  This  is  a 
necessary  Snd  inevitable  result  of  fixed 
rates  and  U.S.  intervention  to  finance  them. 
It  may  also  be  one  reason  why  oountriea  and 
qwcial  interests  eager  for  Inflation  mopose 
or  dieer  on  such  polidea. 

The  stroag  dollar  Is  larg^  the  conse- 
quence of  the  successful  anti-Inflation 
poUcy  in  the  United  States,  the  safe  haven 


the  United  Statea  affords  foreign  tovestora. 
and  the  Improved  prospects  for  substantial 
lie  lecovery.  In  my  Judgement,  high 


tnterest  rstes  are  not  the  major  factor  caus- 
ing the  strong  dcdlar.  When  VS.  interest 
rates  f^  sharply  from  July  through  No- 
vember of  1982,  the  dollar  continued  to 
stmgthen  against  the  UJC  pound,  the 
Oeraian  mark,  the  Ftench  franc  the  Japa- 
nese yen.  the  Italian  lira  and  other  major 
foreisn  eurrendea.  If  VS.  Int«rcst  rates  are 
crudal  m  determining  foreign  rates,  why  did 
the  dollar  strengthen,  not  weaken,  when 
Ud&  rates  cascaded  down? 

Some  of  the  dlsruaslon  about  possible  co- 
onUnaUon  of  polldes  among  oountriea  par- 
t*r^""g  In  the  Williamsburg  Summit  fo- 
cuses, not  on  important  issues  of  lowering 
trade  bacriers  and  restricting  the  export  of 
strategic  goods  to  the  Communist  bloc— an 
area  where  oomdlnation  is  both  necessary 
and  possible,  but  Instead  centers  on  the 
hoped  for  coordination  among  nations  of 
domcistlr  monetary  and  fiscal  polldes.  The 
details  of  the  coordination  are  derived  from 
the  application  of  a  simple  Keynesian  eco- 
nomic theory  that  has  been  standard  fare 
f «r  aonse  years,  espedaly  among  economists 
over  the  age  of  40  who  are  unaware  that  the 
underlying  Keynesian  theory  is  essentially 
empty.  The  theory  deals  with  the  economic 
aggrecates  of  fiscal  policy,  government 
spending,  tax  receipts  and  the  defidt  plus 
the  economic  aggregates  of  monetary  poUcy, 
the  quantity  of  money.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  seen  aa  determined  by  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  sixe  of  budget  defidts  and  the 
quantity  of  money;  hence,  the  presumptions 
of  a  tradeoff  between  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

In  the  Keynesian  analysis,  interest  rates 
are  aeen  as  the  price  of  money.  Defidts, 
easy  fiscal  policy,  are  interpreted  as  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  m(mey.  The  first  step  in 
that  mechanism  is  that  defidts  are  under- 
stood to  Increase  aggregate  demand  With 
more  spending,  people  wish  to  hold  more 
money  to  carry  on  day-to-day  spending.  For 
a  given  suppy  of  money,  which  would  be  a 
tight  monetary  policy,  higher  deficits,  by 
stimulating  the  economy,  increase  the 
demand  for  money  relative  to  the  given 
supply,  so  interest  rates  rise.  In  this  view, 
then,  the  mix  of  easy  fiscal  policy  and  tight 
monetary  policy  leads  to  higher  interest 
latea,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  deficits 
stimulate  the  economy  and  lead  to  higher 
no"*"*'  O  Jf  .P. 

It  follows  that,  according  to  Keynesian 
theory,  in  order  to  lower  interest  rates  in 
one  country,  the  rule  is  to  reduce  defidts 
and/or  q>eed  money  growth.  To  coordinate 
the  lowering  of  interest  rates  across  coun- 
tries, coordinate  defidt  reductions  and 
faster  money  growth. 

This  theory  is  appealing,  but  wrong.  If 
nothing  else,  interest  rates  are  the  price  of 
time,  not  the  cost  of  money.  Interest  rates 
cannot  be  lowered,  except  temporarily,  by 
the  use  of  the  printing  press.  Indeed,  we 
have  learned  from  much  sad  and  repeated 
expertence  that  fast  money  growth  leads  to 
high,  not  low  interest  rates,  and  that  slow, 
stable  mimey  growth  is  necessary  for  low  in- 
terest rates. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  policy,  the  main 
proMem  with  this  simple  theory  is  that  it 
simply  doesn't  work  in  practice.  First,  the 
complexity  of  budgets  and  taxes,  and  their 
impact  on  interest  rates,  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  refermce  to  the  simple  aggregate 
numbers  used  to  describe  budget  aggregates 
and  budget  defidts,  as  is  the  current  fash- 
ion. The  Inability  of  aggregate  measures  to 


capture  the  impacta  of  taxes  and  govern- 
ment spending  may  also  help  to  explain 
whs  the  usual  statistical  data  on  govern- 
ment revenuea,  taxes  and  defidts  have  little 
or  no  historical  relationship  to  Inflation,  m- 
terest  rates,  or  QJff JP.,  evidence  I  presented 
to  this  Committee  two  years  aga  (See.  "Tax 
Cuts.  Inflation  and  Interest  Rates".  State- 
ment to  the  Jomt  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Congress.  Hearings  on  Tax  Fdlcr-  Are 
Tax  C^uU  Inflattooary?  February  22. 1901.) 

One  reason  one  cannot  genmUae  about 
the  effects  of  budget  defidts  on  toterest 
rates,  inflation,  and  reaouroe  allocation.  Is 
that  so  much  depends  <m  how  the  defldts 
are  financed.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  defidts  are  financed  by  selling 
bonds  to  the  public  or  whether  defidts  are 
financed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
printing  press.  Similarly,  one  cannot  gener- 
alise about  the  consequences  of  eliminating 
defidts  pM'  se.  It  makes  a  difference  wheth- 
er government  expenditures  are  reduced  or 
taxes  are  increased.  It  also  makes  a  differ- 
ence which  expendlturea,  and  especially 
which  taxes,  are  altered.  Reducing  the  defi- 
dt by  cutting  government  expendlturea  that 
have  low  productivity  or  subsidise  consump- 
tion, in  my  Judgment  the  bulk  of  the  non- 
defense  budget,  would  tend  to  lower  mterest 
rates  and  increase  output  and  employment. 
Balancing  the  budget  by  Increasing  taxes 
that  faO  on  investment  and  capital  forma- 
tion, by  reducing  returns  to  capital  forma- 
tion, and  by  reducing  incentives  to  private 
borrowing  to  finance  capital  outlays  may 
lead  to  a  decline  in  interest  rates,  but  at  the 
heavy  cost  of  impaired  growth. 

Thus,  it  does  not  even  follow  that  reduc- 
ing defidts  necessarily  leads  to  lower  inter- 
est rates.  That  depends  on  which  steps  are 
taken  to  reduce  spending  or  to  Increase  rev- 
enues, not  on  the  size  of  the  defidt.  per  se. 

This  is  why  I  sm  so  skeptical  about  stated 
concerns  for  the  size  of  the  deficit  and  the 
presumed  links  between  defidts  and  Interest 
rates  that  omit  both  reference  to  the  medf - 
ic  measures  to  eliminate'  the  defidts  and  to 
the  required  analysis  of  what  these  budget- 
balancing  measures  would  do.  There  is  even 
more  uncertainty  about  evaluating  the  im- 
pacts of  suted  budget  defidts  because  of 
the  peculiar  and  arbitrary  character  of  gov- 
ernment accountbDg  and  budgeting  proce- 
dures and  the  statistics  the  current  budget 
process  happens  to  generate.  For  example, 
induding  so-called  "off  budget"  items  in- 
volving large  numbers  of  loan  and  guaran- 
tee programs  would  increase  the  numbers  in 
the  budget  and  the  numbers  called  "defidt." 
Treating  capital  outlays  for  roads,  buildings 
and  the  like  in  a  separate  capital  budget,  as 
private  businesses  do,  with  only  "expenses" 
for  depreciation  and  matatenance  induded 
in  current  expenditures,  might  well  reduce 
the  numbers  in  the  budget  and  shrink  the 
niunbers  labeled  "defidt."  but  alter  nothing 
of  substance.  Moreover,  because  even  the 
best,  most  disinterested  forecasts  of  budget 
defidts  have  almost  always  been  very  far  off 
the  mark,  there  is  little  basis  for  confidence 
m  the  reliability  of  eith^  budget  or  defidt 
estimates.  Future  government  expenditures, 
revenues,  and  deficits  depmd  on  future  in- 
flation and  economic  circumstances  that 
depend  so  heavily  on  future  Federal  Re- 
serve policies.  Future  defidts  also  depoid  <m 
actions  of  future  Congresses,  many  mem- 
bers of  which  have  not  yet  been  elected  to 
office. 

In  addition,  the  historical  evidence  also  is 
that  there  is  essentially  no  tradeoff  between 
fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy. 
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Tt  avoU  BlMiMlentaiMttac.  wbcn  I 
ttMt  MlUac  «(U>  (l"BBl  PoUC7  —  - 
bM  little  or  BO  effect  on  ilMft-nin  ifliillMr 
tioa  taraeta.  I  am  not  anulBC  tint  flaeel 
pftM^ry  doMDt  mettor.  Tfezee.  ipwuHm  uad 
>  do  iMfttir  and  do  teve  a  gnat  effect 
Ml.  w;i>iww«*f  efficiency. 

.  jolM.  ecopomlc  growth 

;  tatea.  Indeed,  bloated  budget*, 
high  manrtiMl  tazee  and  the  tax  and  ex- 
that  i>  aevereljr  Uaaed 
..eatmcnt.  working,  tnnova- 
:  and  econmnte  growth  and 
to  HMed  toward  conauiBption  and 
I  battttw  over  how  to  alloe  up  the 
pie  rather  than  making  the  pie  bigger  i> 
bound  to  matter  greatly  predeely  because 
the  Ti'ipf"*^  atmcture  and  economic  re- 
auKa  are  prtrfouikdly  altered.  The  reaulUng 
dow  growth,  hli^  unemployment,  high  real 
intereat  ratea  and  lorn  of  oompetltlvenem 
anrtfy  reprwtnt  an  impact  of  great  magni- 
tude and  aererity.  To  paraphraif  Prealdent 
Kennedy.  "A  CaUliw  tide  lowers  all  boats." 

UJB.  ical  and  ww*"*'  interest  rates 
^^fP^«w^  primarily  on  UjS.  economic  poUdea 
and  flfffp"— «>  results.  Interest  rates  in  other 
countries  largely  result  from  their  separate 
poUdei.  Under  floating  ratea.  there  can  be 
and  are  aaarked  dlff ereneea  in  interest  rates 
amoiW  eountriea  as  exchange  rates  and  the 
differentials  between  wot  and  forward  ex- 
chaiwe  rates  adjust  in  response  to  differ- 
ences in  ""iiw*!  intCTCSt  notes  in  order  to 
»«i«t«fai  interest  parity.  Only  In  a  fixed 
rate  world,  which  no  longer  exists,  do  inter- 
cat  ratea  tend  to  equality.  This  is  why.  for 
msny  years,  interest  rates  in  Switaerland. 
Oeimany  and  Japan  have  generally  been 
lower  than  in  the  UJB^  while  rates  in  Italy. 
France.  Canada  and  the  DK.  have  generally 
been  higher  than  in  the  VS. 

Oountriea  sud>  as  the  United  States  that 
perstat  in  heavily  taxing  saving  and  capital 
wm  have  Uttle  of  it.  and  thereby  real  inter- 
est ratea  must  remain  high,  whatever  the 
short-run  Addling  with  the  aggregates  of 
tecal  and  monetary  policy.  Countries  that 
print  too  much  money  will  have  inflation 
and  high  ""—fa**!  interest  rates,  whatever 
happens  to  their  Hscal  policy  aggregates  of 
whatever  other  countries  do  or  do  not  do 
with  their  own  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
aygiTgatfs  particularly  in  a  floating  rate 
wortd.  In  addition,  the  lags  in  the  effects  of 
these  poUdes  are  so  variable  and  so  poorly 
understood,  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  oooaplex  coordination  among 
countries  can  work  at  aU.  Forecasts  for  indl- 
vMual  oountriea  are  surely  fuU  of  error,  un- 
avoidable error  given  the  current  state  of  ec- 
onomics, so  how  can  there  be  meaningful 
coordination  among  countries. 

Iforeofver.  since  most  proponents  of  some 
system  of  coordinating  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  among  eountriea  wiah  to  act  on  the 
basiB  of  flawed  economic  theories,  there  is 
no  way  such  efforts  can  ever  work  out  as  in- 
tended. In  addition,  the  record  Is  that  de- 
spite hundreds  of  international  meetings  to 
diseum  such  eoordlnatkin— usually  held  in 
some  of  the  moat  pleasant  settings,  there  is 
predous  Uttle  evidence  of  any  successful  im- 
plementation or  reaulta. 

There  Is  one  more  sspect  of  repeated  calls 
for  WMrfi^r***""  that  trouUes  me.  Most  of 
the  other  countries  participating  in  the  WU- 
UiBHtourg  Summit  have  parilamentary  sys- 
tCBM  and  cabinet  govonment.  They  also 
have  central  banks  which  are  effectively 
branehea  of  their  treasury  departments. 
Only  in  America  does  the  LegislaUve 
Branch  have  so  much  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  taxea  and  spending,  and  only  In 


America  ia  the  central  bank,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, at  least  nominally  independent  of  the 
executive  Branch  of  government.  This 
mt^M  that  heads  of  state  and  government 
of  other  oountriea  have  a  much  wider  range 
of  optloiM  open  to  them  in  the  operation  of 
monetary  and  flacal  poUdea  than  Is  the  case 
for  our  President.  As  a  praetteal  matter, 
then.  I  do  not  see  many  members  of  the 
V&  Houae  or  Senate,  who  must  vote  on 
taxes  and  the  budget,  bound  by  or  even 
stitmgly  influenoed  by  any  dedaions  made 
by  foreign  leaders  about  what  UJB.  taxes 
and  budget  defldU  ought  to  be. 

Finally.  I  believe  that,  in  general.  U A  eco- 
nomic polldea  that  result  in  economic 
growth  and  stable  prices  are  not  only  best 
for  our  own  people,  they  are  also  best  for 
other  countries,  as  weU.  This  means  policies 
of  slow  and  steady  money  growth,  continued 
deregulation,  further  tax  reduction  and  tax 
reform  to  lessen  the  bias  against  saving  and 
Investment,  and  a  reduction  in  bloated 
budgets.  In  the  international  area,  this 
means  removing  barriers  to  trade,  and  ex- 
change markets  free  of  government  inter- 
vention. 

To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  the  fault, 
dear  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Is  not  in  our  trading  partners  but  in 
ourselves  that  we  have  been  in  such  bad  eco- 
nomic shape.  And,  I  would  hope  that  other 
partldpanU  in  the  Williamsburg  Summit 
come  to  the  point  where  they  admit  the 
same  for  themselves  and  their  policies.* 


Mr.  BTRD.  WUl  the  majrarlty  leader 
allow  me  to  aak  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  yield  the  floor 
and  leave  It  to  the  minority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Aiwropriationg 
C(Mnmittee. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  seeks  the  floor,  wiU  he  yield 
so  I  may  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  hi^py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  the  markup  in  the  Capitol  rather 
than  the  Dirkawi  Building? 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  shall  have  to 
check  to  see  if  room  S-207  is  open  for 
tomorrow  in  order  to  possibly  transfer 
the  markup  in  there.  We  shall  do  our 
very  best  to  accommodate  the  minori- 
ty leader's  request.  We  are  scheduled, 
as  I  say,  at  the  moment  in  SD-192.  I 
shall  make  that  check  to  see  if  that  is 
available. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

(Mr.  MATTINOLT  assumed  the 
chair.) 


dwlndlinc 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  a  folder  of  wrap-up  material 
that  can  be  cleared  for  action  by  unan- 
imous consent.  If  the  minority  leader 
is  prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  ready  to 
go. 

Bir.  President.  I  think  it  would  save 
time  if.  Just  for  a  moment  or  so,  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  forbear  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARKUP  ON  1983  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  make  certain  that  all 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee understand  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  mariiup  on  the  fiscal  year 
1983  supplemental  at  10  ajn.  tomor- 
row in  room  SD-192.  We  are  going  to 
complete  that  supplemental  markup.  I 
say  to  the  leadership,  I  am  very  hope- 
ftil  that  we  can  take  it  up  on  the  floor 
as  early  as  June  8,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
get  this  supplemental  out  of  the  way 
so  we  can  begin  to  move  on  the  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriations  bills. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135  AND 
THE  WILUAMSBURO  SUMBOT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  an  increasingly  complex  and  inter- 
dependent world  econ<Hny  in  which 
foreign  trade  is  of  growing  importance 
to  the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Indeed,  over  10  percent  of  our  GNP 
and  one-sixth  of  our  industrial  Jobs 
are  now  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 
Four  of  five  new  manufacturing  Jobs 
created  since  1977  produce  for  export 
and  one-third  of  UJS.  corporate  profits 
are  derived  from  foreign  markets. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  decline  in  the 
\3S.  GNP  is  attributed  to  reduced 
export  sales  largely  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  rapid  increases  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  were  caused  by  high  UJS. 
domestic  interest  rates.  These  high 
rates  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  failure  to  co- 
ordinate fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
These  policies  featured  a  severely  re- 
stricted money  supply  and  record  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits.  This  combination 
not  only  had  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy;  It  severely  damaged 
the  world  economy  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  the  de- 
veloping countries  faced  Increased 
debt  service  burdens  linked  to  the 
overvalued  dollar  and  high  interest 
rates.  At  the  same  time  developing 
countries  experienced  lower  export  in- 
comes caused  by  shrinking  markets  in 
developed  countries  for  commodity 
and  raw  materials  which  comprise  the 
major  exports  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  decline  in  the  world 
economy  has  resulted  in  a  trend 
toward  protectionist  trade  policies  by 
the  world's  leading  countries  in  an  at- 


tempt   to    moteet    thdr 
export  maikets  and  Jobs. 

Defldt-induoed  hl^  intereat  rates  in 
the  United  States  attracted  foreign  in- 
veaton  and  capitaL  In  order  to  taivest 
in  VB.  capital  markeU  theae  Investon 
mugt  first  exdiaage  tbeir  domeirtie 
currendea  for  XSS.  doDan.  This  bids 
up  the  value  of  Uie  dollar  and  at  the 
same  time  devalues  the  cuznneies 
bting  exehhnged. 

Moreover,  an  overly  stroog  dollar 
puts  UJS.  dxports  at  a  oonpetittve  dis- 
advantage in  world  maifceta.  This  is 
because  it  takes  more  f oceign  currency 
to  purchage  dollars  to  pay  for  UJB. 
gooda.  wUch  makea  U.8.  iKOdueto 
more  exptosive.  Similarly,  with  a 
strong  dollar  it  takes  fewer  UJB.  dol- 
lars to  purchase  foreign  currencies 
such  as  the  Japaneae  yen.  This  results 
in  foreign  goods  being  dieaper  in  the 
United  States  and  enoouragea  impnts. 
More  expoisive  UJS.  exports  and 
cheaper  foreign  imports  have  both 
cost  UJS.  Jobs. 

The  key  to  correcting  the  world's 
economic  problems  lies  in  adopting 
policies  thM  restore  confidence,  foster 
lower  interest  ratea  and  promote 
sound  eoonmnic  growth.  The  United 
States  must  play  a  leading  role  in  this 
proocsSa 

We  must  recognise  that  the  world 
economy  k  interdependent  and  that 
U.S.  eoonomic  programs  must  be  for- 
mulated wtth  a  global  perspective.  We 
must  promote  domestic  eonKxnic  re- 
covery by  implemoiting  credible  and 
coordinated  economic  poUdes  in  order 
to  reduce  real  intereat  ratea.  This 
means  that)  the  hemorrtiaging  Federal 
budget  deficits  must  be  teought  under 
controL  The  United  States  must  take 
the  lead  in  getting  the  agreement  of 
the  developed  natlcms  to  oocndinate 
their  economic  policies  and  correct  the 
misallnement  of  interest  and  exchange 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Williamsburg 
Summit  Cknif  erenoe  provides  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
seek  agreonent  with  the  world's  lead- 
ing nations  to  coordinate  eocmomic 
policies  and  ronedy  misalinement  of 
interest  aad  exchange  rates.  The  first 
step  in  correcting  these  eoonomic 
policy  problems  is  to  adaiowledge  that 
the  problems  exist.  The  administra- 
titm's  ccmtinued  faUure  to  address 
these  problems  has  resulted  in  con- 
tinuing tmde  protectionist  pressure 
and  has  needlessly  proltmged  the 
worldwide  recession.  The  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  In  order  to 
encourage  our  trading  partners  to  seek 
a  cooperative  solution.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  support  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 135  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  that  support 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thoe  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
issoordoed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
morning  business  to  run  for  14  more 
minutes  or.  if  nobody  wants  to  qieak,  I 
am  prepared  to  go  out.  I  see  no  Sena- 
tor seeUng  recognition. 

Tea,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wishes  to  speak. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recognised,  let  me  say  that,  other  than 
a  procedural  vote,  which  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate, there  will  be  no  votes  ttmior- 
row  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  Sena- 
tors to  plan  to  attend. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  comes  in  at  10  ajn. 
Umaamim,  will  be  able  to  pass  an  ad- 
journment resolution  which  will 
permit  us  to  go  out  imtil  June  6.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  go  out  until  the 
House  passes  that  resolution.  I  do  not 
anticipate  a  vote  and  I  wish  Senators  a 
happy  holiday  and  a  refreshed  outlook 
toward  the  problems  of  the  country 
when  they  return. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE  B. 
HANSON,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  14.  1983.  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama lost  a  great  American  and  a  suc- 
cessful and  dedicated  newspwerman 
when  Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr.,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  74.  The  "Major,"  as 
he  was  known  to  his  friends  because  of 
military  service  during  World  War  n, 
dedicated  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  the 
news  media  for  54  years— 53  of  which 
woe  spent  with  the  Birmingham 
News. 

Major  Hanson  Joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  News  in  1930,  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  brilliant  career.  He  ad- 
vanced in  the  advertising  department, 
jbom  national  advertising  manager  to 
assistant  adverUsing  director,  and 
then  to  vice  president  of  the  company. 
In  1945.  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  pieaUlent  and  publisher  of  the  Bir- 
mingham News,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  35  years.  In  1980.  the 
Major  stepped  up  to  become  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  had  a  newspm>er 
career  to  look  back  on  with  pride;  how- 
ever, he  had  not  limited  his  talents 
and  successes  to  Just  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Hanson's  work  and  dedication 
was  evidenced  by  accomplishments  in 
other  fields  as  well.  He  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Hayes  International 
Corp..  Birmingham  Fire  and  Casualty, 
Royal  Crown  Co.,  First  National  Bank 
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of  Birmingham,  and  AmSouUi  Banoor- 
poration. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  and  obliga- 
tions in  the  business  world,  Clarence 
served  widely  in  dvic  activities.  At  var- 
ious times,  he  held  positions  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Birmingham  Museum  of 
Art.  trustee  of  the  Eye  Foundation 
HOq>ital.  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Drive,  as  well  as  being  an  officer 
of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Clarence  Hanson's  many  aoconu>lish- 
ments  are  evitence  that  the  State  of 
Alabama  has  indeed  suffered  a  great 
loss.  He  wiU  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  f  rmn  the  Birming- 
ham News  be  printed  in  f uU  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

News  BoABS  Chaisiuii  CLAsncE  Hahsok 
Dies 

Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Birmingham  News  Co..  died 
Saturday  afternoon  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  74. 

Mr.  Hanson  had  been  with  the  Biiming- 
ham  News  Co.,  for  53  years.  He  served  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the  paper  for  35 
years  liefore  taking  over  as  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1980.  He  was  also  a  prominent  local 
dvic  leader. 

Mr  Hanson  was  bom  in  Augusta.  Ga.,  Nov. 
7,  1908.  the  son  of  Clarence  B.  and  Harriett 
EUm  (Pinkbam)  Hanson. 

As  a  teenager.  Mr.  Hanson  began  spending 
his  summers  in  Birmingham  where  his 
uncle,  Victor  Hanson,  was  owner  end  pub- 
lisher of  The  Birmingham  News. 

When  he  graduated  in  1929  with  a  BjS. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Hanson  already  had  worked  in  various  de- 
partments at  The  News— the  newsroom,  ad- 
vertising, and  mechanical.  As  a  young  man. 
he  "managed  to  Inim  my  hands  quite  regu- 
larly" on  the  hot  lead  used  in  that  day  for 
making  printing  plates,  said  Mr.  Hanscm  in 
a  recent  interview  in  Birmingham  Magazine. 

He  enjoyed  telling  the  story  about  his 
uncle  standing  du)  to  local  bankers  who'd 
loaned  him  money  and  didn't  want  the 
paper  to  run  a  suidde  story  about  some 
prominent  people.  The  story  ran.  His  unde 
kept  his  paper  and  later  bought  out  the 
competition.  "Which  goes  to  prove  that 
virtue  always  wins  out  in  the  end."  said  Mr. 
Hanson  in  the  magazine  interview. 

After  a  brief  stint  at  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  he  began  working  full  time  at 
The  Birmlnitfiam  News  in  1930  as  an  adver- 
ti^ig  solldtor.  Mr.  Hanson  worked  his  way 
up,  serving  as  luiyonal  advertising  manager, 
assistant  advertising  director,  then  vice 
president  before  becoming  preddoit  and 
publisher  of  The  Birmingham  News  Compa- 
ny in  1945. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  board  in  1980. 

Mr.  Hanson  served  as  a  major  in  the  UJB. 
Army  Air  Force  fran  1942-45. 

Norman  Newbouse  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  speaking  for  the  Newhouse 
famfly  who  now  own  The  Birmingham 
News.  said.  "The  Newhouse  family  always 
valued  Clarence  Hanson's  keen  Judgm«it 
and  bitwd  experience  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. His  strong  leadership  helped  make  the 
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BInitaWiMm  Nm  the  piMmlMnt  pvcr  in 
Uw  ■tato  and  one  of  the  lee<lln«  papen  of 
theSootb. 

"W^iur  BMimm  will  be  remembered  u  ft 
men  who  loved  the  rooch-ond-tumbie  eom- 
pettttoa  of  wnioper  pubMrtiint.  Hie  death 
ii  »  great  lea  to  The  Btnaingham  News, 
he  ahaU  be  aordy  mimed,"  Newhouw 
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Mr. 
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The 
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and  the 

iriileh  iM 
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rector  of 


The  Amerl- 

Publlriien     Aworiatinn 

PubUihen  Aaodatlon 

all  of 

aa  a  f onner  officer. 

Ttee  pteaident  and  dl- 

Rlver  Newvtlnt  Co.  (now  a 


UM 


dIvWan  of  Kimberly-Clark):  former  director 
of  Bayea  InUmattonal  Ooiu.  (now  City  In- 
iiBtli^  CO.).  Biimliwham  Fire  *  Casualty 
C.  (now  St  Paul  Companiea).  Royal  Crown 
CnavuOm.  The  FIrat  national  Banic  of  Bir- 
».h.yi.»—  and  Alabama  Bancorpcnation 
(now  AnAMth  Bank  and  AmSouth  Banoor- 
poratton). 

William  T.  Tount  of  Lexlncton.  Ky.. 
Royal  Crown  chairman  of  the  board,  called 
Mr.  Hanaon  "a  doae  friend"  and  a  "very  val- 
uable and  eontributinc  directw"  until  hie 
letircment  fNm  the  Royal  Crown  board  of 
direeton  three  years  aco.  "He  was  quite 
active  irtien  we  introduced  Diet-Rite  Cola, 
the  fbit  no<alorie  drink,  in  the  IMOs."  said 

Tounc. 

Jbhn  Woods.  AmSouth  chairman  of  the 
board  and  diief  executive  offlcer.  said. 
"Clarenee  served  on  our  board  for  many, 
many  years  and  was  one  of  the  key  directors 
in  activities  "that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  hoidinc  company."  Woods  said  Mr. 
Hanmn  will  be  remembered  "for  his  inquir- 
ing wntnA  and  broad  range  of  Interests  in 
tniriTf^  and  dvlc  endeavms." 

In  1*74.  Mr.  Banaon  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  in  literature  from  the  Uni- 
versity (tf  Alabama  in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Hanaon  was  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  Mercury  Exprem  Inc.  He  organised 
and  was  first  chairman  of  Birmingham's 
Committee  of  100.  He  served  as  a  director. 
Birmingham  Muaeum  of  Art.  trustee.  Eye 
Foundation  Hospital;  chairman.  1946  Red 
Croas  Fund  Drive,  and  was  a  former  officer 
of  Red  Cross,  oiamber  of  Commerce  and 
Birmingham  Downtown  Improvement  Asso- 


Mr.  HaiMon  was  an  Episcopalian.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Newcomen  Society. 
Phi  Oamma  Delta.  Downtown  Club.  Moun- 
tain Brook  Club,  and  Birmingham  and 
Shoal  Cre^  country  dubs.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  Orolier  Society  and  a 
member  of  The  Honorable  Company  of 
Edinburgh  Golfers  and  the  North  Carolina 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati 

A  memorial  service  wOl  be  at  2  pjn. 
Monday  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Advent.  Johiv-Ridout's  Southside  directing. 

Survivors  inchide  his  wife.  Mrs.  Eliaabeth 
F.  Hanson;  a  son.  Victor  H.  Hanson  n.  Bir- 
■.twgJM—  and  five  grandchildren.  Clarence 
a  Hanon  m.  Victor  H.  Hanson  m.  Mlm 
Ftetcfaer  Hanaon  and  Robert  Hanson,  all  of 
Biimintfiam;  and  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hanson 
Chick.  Monmouth.  Maine. 

Hie  family  suggests  that  memorials  may 
be  made  to  the  aoqulsttlon  fund  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Muaeum  of  Art. 


to  the  ooneurrent  resolution,  which  I 
wlU  Mk  the  Senate  to  kddreag  In  « 
moment.  I  put  the  foUowInc  unanl- 
moue-ooosent  request: 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  until 
Monday.  June  «.  IMS.  messagea  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  appropriately  referred: 
that  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  may  be  authorised  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  convenes  on 
Monday.  June  6.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  resolu- 
tions come  over  under  the  rule,  that 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  diqiensed 
with,  and  that  following  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each:  provided, 
further,  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired.     

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  prepared  to  clear  all  or  any  of  these 
three-Calendar  Nos.  146.  IM.  and 
301. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
Items  are  cleared  an  this  side. 

The  PRBBIDINO  O^CER.  l^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOU8<X>NSENT 
AOREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  adjournment  pursuant 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 41-PROVroiNG  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The   PRESUMING    OFFICER.    The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

8.  Com.  Ris.  41 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  May  26, 1983. 
or  Friday.  May  27,  1983,  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed untU  12:00  noon  on  Monday.  June 
6,  1983,  and  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
on  Thursday,  Bfay  26.  1983.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until   12:00  noon  on  Wednesday, 

June  1. 1983.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 

resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The     concurrent     resolution 
agreed  to. 


was 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  items  on  my  calendar  of  business 
for  todtaiy  which  are  cleared  for  action 
by  unanimous  consent. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  IMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  684)  to  authorise  an  ongo- 
ing program  of  water  resources  re- 
search. 

Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
IMS.  This  legislation  originated  In  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  subctmunlttee's  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Motitihaii. 
My  esteemed  colleagues  from  the 
SUte  of  Utah.  Senators  Gabh  and 
Hatch,  have  also  cosponsored  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  this  legislation  and  would 
like  to  siunmariae  its  provisions  and 
purpose  at  this  time. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  198S  establishes  a  new  working  rela- 
tiCMiship  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  basic 
research  into  the  water  resource  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.  S.  684  wiU  r^laoe 
the  program  of  water  research  that 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  Water 
Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1978  with  a  reformed  program  directed 
at  the  type  of  research  which  is  not 
carried  out  by  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  re- 
search programs  authorized  in  S.  684. 
A  competitive  matching  grant  pro- 
gram open  to  any  individual  or  group 
investigating  si^iificant  water  prob- 
lems is  authorised  at  a  level  of  $13  mil- 
lion annually  for  each  of  the  next  5 
fiscal  years.  Second,  and  most  impor- 
tant, a  program  of  grants  to  the  water 
resources  research  institutes  located  at 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  each  of  the 
50  SUtes,  three  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  authorised  at  a 
level  of  $8.1  million  annually  for  the 
next  5  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  the  re- 
quired non-Federal  contribution  to 
these  research  institutes  is  increased. 
During  the  first  2  years  of  the  bill  the 
match  is  1  to  1.  That  would  be  in  fiscal 
years  1M4  and  1»86.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  it  becomes  one  and  one- 
half  non-Federal  dollars  to  each  Fed- 
eral dollar.  In  the  fifth  year— that  will 
be  fiscal  year  1M8— the  match  be- 
comes two  non-Federal  dollars  to  each 
Federal  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  this  represents  signif- 
icant reform  of  this  research  effort. 


The  Senate  reoognind  this  last 
when  it  pMsed  &  MM.  which 
identical  to  a  684.  the  bill  now  being 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  this  bill 
because  of  what  it  will  accompUsh— 
primary  bmie  research  Into  the  many 
wator  reaouroe  inoUenis  of  the 
Nation.  I  am  proud  of  this  Mil  because 
it  represaits  fundamental  reform 
toward  a  hew  partnenhip  with  the 
States  on  water  resources  research. 
I  am  proud  of  this  legislation  be- 
lt has  been  formulated  with 
broad  bipsurtlsan  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  this  year  as  they  acted  last  year 
and  pass  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  IMS. 

The  MU  was  ordraed  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.884 

Be  U  enacted  bw  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Kevreaentattoes  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  anemtltid.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Hesouroes 
Research  Act  of  1963". 

Sac.  2.  The  Congrem  finds  and  declares 
that^ 

(a)  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  of  gocfd  quality  for  the  production  of 
materials  and  energy  for  the  Nation's  needs 
and  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  and  water  reaouroes  Is  essential  to 
national  ecoaomic  stability  and  growth,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people: 

(b)  there  is  an  increasing  threat  of  impalr- 
moit  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surlSoe 
and  ground-Srater  resources; 

(c)  the  Nation's  capahJIities  for  tedutolog- 
ical  aaseasment  and  planning  and  for  policy 
formulation  for  water  reaouroes  must  be 
strengttiened  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  levels; 

(d)  there  tfiould  be  a  continuing  national 
investment  In  water  and  related  research 
and  technology  commensurate  with  growing 
national  needs; 

(e)  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technology  for 
the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  Impaired 
waters  to  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  sgricultural.  recreational,  and 
other  beneficial  uses;  and 

(f)  the  pool  of  sdentista.'  engineers,  and 
technicians  trained  in  fields  rdated  to  water 
resources  constitutes  an  invalualde  natural 
resource  wttfch  should  be  increased,  fully 
utiUsed.  and  regularly  replenished. 

Sac.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  augment- 
ing their  water  resources  sdenoe  and  tech- 
nology as  a  ^ay  to— 

(a)  assure  supplies  of  water,  sufficient  in 
quantity  an6  quality,  to  meet  the  Natim's 
expanding  needs  for  the  production  of  food, 
materials,  aiJKl  energr. 

(b)  identify  and  find  practical  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  water  and  water  resources  re- 
lated probleins,  particularly  those  problems 
related  to  lofpalred  water  qiialltr. 

(c)  promote  the  interest  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  Industry  in 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
that  will  reclaim  waste  water  and  to  convert 
saline  and  other  impaired  waters  to  waters 
suitaUe  for  municipal.  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural,  recreational,    and   other   beneficial 


(d)  coordinate  more  effeetivdy  the  Na- 
tlon'S  water  resources  research  programs. 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorised  and  directed  to  assist  the  work 
of  any  water  resources  research  and  tech- 
Instltute.  center,  or  equivalent 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
")  established  in  the  States  in  aocord- 
anee  with  the  terms  of  subsection  (f )  of  this 


(b)  Eadi  designated  institute  shaU— 

(1)  have  responsibility  for  planning,  con- 
ductlnc  moA/or  arranging  for  competent  re- 
search  in  relation  to  water  resources,  includ- 
ing investigations  and  expniments  of  either 
a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both;  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  and  application  of 
the  results  of  these  efforts;  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
throu^  such  reseuvh,  investigations,  and 
experiments,  and 

(3)  cooperate  closely  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  State  that  have  dem- 
onstrated capabilities  for  research,  inf orma- 
iliMi  illssi  nilnstlnn  and  graduate  training  in 
order  to  develop  a  statewide  program  de- 
signed to  resolve  State  and  regicmal  water 
and  rdated  land  i»t>blems.  Such  institute 
shall  also  cooperate  closely  with  regional 
coiHortia.  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  Increase  the  effectivenesB  of  the 
institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
coordination. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  receipt  each  fiscal  year  of 
funds  authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  each  institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Seoretary  for  his  approval  a  water  research 
program  that  includes  assurances,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  that  such  program 
was  developed  in  dose  ocHisuItation  and  ool- 
labmation  with  the  director  of  that  State's 
department  of  water  resources,  or  similar 
agency,  and  other  leading  water  resources 
(tffldals  with  the  State,  including  interested 
members  of  the  public  The  program  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  in- 
dude  plans  to  promote  research,  training, 
infomuUion  dissemination,  and  other  activi- 
ties meeting  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  aixl  encourage  regional  cooperation 
among  institutes  in  research  into  areas  of 
water  management,  development,  and  con- 
servation that  have  a  regimial  or  national 
character. 

(d)  Rom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  each  designated 
institute  to  be  matched  on  a  basis  of  no  less 
ttian  one  non-Federal  dollar  for  etrery  Fed- 
«al  dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30. 1984.  and  September  30. 1985. 
one  and  -onejulf  non-Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  September 
30.  1987.  and  two  non-Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1988. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$8,100,000  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1984,  through  Sep- 
tembCT  80, 1988. 

(f )  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  an  in- 
stitute may  be  established  at  one  college  or 
university  in  each  State,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
July  2, 1862  (12  Stat  903:  7  U.S.C.301ff),  en- 
titled "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts"  or  some  other 
Institutions  designated  by  act  of  the  legisla- 


ture of  the  State  concerned;  Provided,  That 

(1)  if  there  is  more  than  <me  such  college  or 
university  in  a  State  established  in  accord- 
ance with  said  Act  of  July  2.  1862,  funds 
under  this  section  shall.  In  the  absence  of  a 
designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legtalature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  the  one 
such  college  or  university  drsignatfd  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same, 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  such  college  or  university  has  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  doing  effective  work  under  this  title: 

(2)  two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  in  the 
designation  of  a  single  institute  or  regional 
institute,  in  which  event  Uie  sums  otherwise 
allocated  to  institutes  in  each  of  the  coopn*- 
aUng  States  shall  be  paid  to  such  regional 
institute. 

8ec.  S.  (aXl)  In  addition  to  the  granU  au- 
thorized by  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorised  to  make  grants,  on  a 
dollar-f or-dollar  matfhing  basis,  to  the  insti- 
tutes established  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  act,  as  wdl  as  other  qualified  education- 
al institutions,  private  foundations,  private 
firms,  individuals,  and  agencies  of  local  or 
State  government  for  research  concerning 
any  aspect  of  a  water-related  i»oblem  which 
the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the  nation- 
al interest,  including  the  operation  of  test 
facilities. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, according  to  criteria  established  by 
him,  that  research  under  this  section  is  of  a 
basic  nature  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
grants  under  this  section  on  a  matrhing  re- 
quirement other  than  that  q>ecif  led  in  para- 
gTKpti  (1)  of  this  subsecticm. 

(b)  Each  applicatitm  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shaU  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  quallficati<ms 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it,  the  importance  of  the  project  to  the 
Nation  as  well  ss  to  the  regfam  and  State 
coitcerned,  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  previously  or  currently 
being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
wiU  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  water  resources  scientists.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  except  for  a 
project  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  all 
grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
merit  of  the  project  and  the  need  for  the 
knowledge  it  is  expected  to  produce  when 
completed. 

(c)  The  sum  of  $13,000,000  is  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  grants  under  this  section,  as 
well  as  for  administration  of  grants  under 
this  section  and  grants  to  the  institutes 
under  section  4  of  this  act  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984, 
through  September  30, 1988. 

Sec.  6.  The  type  of  research  to  be  under- 
taken tmder  the  authority  of  section  S  of 
this  Act  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the  insti- 
tutes established  under  secticm  4  of  this  Act 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to— 

(a)  aspects  of  the  hydrologic  cycle; 

(b)  sujvily  and  demand  for  water; 

(c)  demineralization  of  saline  and  other 
im(>aired  waters; 

(d)  conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  increasing 
such  supplies; 

(e)  water  reuse; 

(f)  depletion  and  dfegradation  of  ground 
water  supplies: 

(g)  improvements  in  the  productivity  of 
water  when  used  for  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial purposes; 
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bloio«te»l.  ieo«raphlc. 
of  tnter  prob- 


UM 


<i)  tr»f«M«te  inforaaUon  iMwuiiilmtlnn  ae- 
tMttH.  tododiiw  idenUfytnc  itmhHng. 
■Bd  Intsrpretliw  the  raaulto  of  adenUflc  and 
ifCTrh  «B  vmter  raMuroeB 


<J)  piovtdinc  BBMOB  for  improved  oonmu- 
nl^Mw  of  rMBTTh  mulu.  havlnc  due 
racud  for  the  rarytnc  eondtUom  and  needi 
for  Uw  raapecUve  Stataa  and  regions. 

SK.  T.  WotwtUitanrtIng  any  otber  prori- 
itan  of  law.  the  Secretary  ihaU  be  governed 
bv  the  prevlrtMia  of  aeetlona  »  and  10  of  the 
fMnal  Noanaelear  biergy.  newarch.  and 
Diiumwimnt  Act  of  ir?4  (Public  Law  93- 
Vnx  U  Stat.  1887.  1881;  42  UAC.  8808- 
•008)  with  f«i|iect  to  patent  poUcy  and  to 
the  defkiltlon  of  tiUe  to.  and  Ucenalng  of  in- 
vcotiaiM  made  or  conceived  In  the  coune  of. 
or  under  any  contract  or  grant  pursuant  to 
thte  title:  fnnidad,  however.  That  lubaec- 
ttam  (1>  and  (n)  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
Tfi^  not  apply  to  this  Act:  ilMd  provided 
fKrtker.  That,  subject  to  the  patent  policy  of 
sectiOB  408.  all  research  or  development 
contracted  for.  sponaned.  coaponsored.  or 
uithortaed  under  authority  of  this  title. 
■iMii  be  provided  In  such  manner  that  aU  In- 
formation, data,  and  know-how.  regardless 
of  their  nature  at  mediums,  resulting  from 
BK-h  itf  arrh  and  development  will  (with 
such  exeeptknB  and  UmiUtfcms,  if  any.  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  neoeonry  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense)  be  usefully 
avaUable  for  practice  by  the  generml  public. 

8k.  8.  (a)  Public  Law  98-487  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Rules  and  regulations  issued,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  98-487  shaU  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  under  this  Act  untU 
superseded  by  new  rules  and  reguUtions 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reoooakler  the  vote  by  which  the 
billwupuMd. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moikm  to  lAy  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


USE  OP  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
JUDGMENT  PONDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bm  (S.  737)  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain 
Judsment  funds  of  the  Three  Affili- 
ated Tribes  of  Port  Berthold  Reserva- 
Uoo  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Select  Committee  oa  Indian 
Affairs  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  a.  strike  line  3.  through  and  In- 
cluding  line  18.  and  Insert  the  f  oUowinr 

8k.  3.  (a)  Contingent  upim  availability  of 
funds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  deposit  Into  a  leparate  ac- 
count— 

(1)  $113,777.10  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  satlsfaetlan  of  the  Judgments  awarded 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berth- 
old  Reservation  in  dockeU  niunbered  350-O 
and  84-81  L  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
ClalniB,pius 

(3)  all  Interest  and  investment  Income  ac- 
crued on  the  funds  described  In  clause  (1) 
from  the  date  on  which  the  transcript  of 
sudi  Judgment  was  filed  with  the  Comptrol- 


ler General  of  the  United  States,  to  the  date 
of  deposit  dsacribed  In  clause  (1). 
The  initial  payment  of  $113,777.10  shaU  be 
(IbpmIUki  when  funds  equal  to  this  amount 
are  released  from  the  new  member  per 
capita  escrow  account.  Thereafter,  as  any 
new  membership  application  Is  denied,  the 
fumk  thereby  released  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  aoeount  untU  such  time  as  the  sum  de- 
■crfbed  In  clause  (3)  Is  fully  satisfied  or 
there  are  no  further  membership  applica- 
tions to  be  processed.  Any  fundi  so  deposit- 
ed shall  be  distributed  and  used  only  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act. 

On  page  4,  beginning  on  line  13.  strike 
"58-81  L".  and  insert  "S4-81L": 

On  page  4.  strike  line  33.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  35.  and  Insert  the  foUowlnr 

(1)  who  fQed  an  application  for  member- 
ship with  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
FVut  Berthold  Reservation  before  July  10. 
1982. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
a  737 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RevrteetUativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  In  Congreu  ouenMed.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  1973  (87  Stat.  488:  35  U.aC.  1401  et 
seq.).  at  any  other  law.  regulation,  or  plan 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Contingent  upon  availability  of 
fumk.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  deposit  Into  a  separate  ac- 
count— 

(1)  $113,777.10  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  satisfaction  of  the  Judgments  awarded 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Port  Berth- 
old  Reservation  in  dockets  numbered  3S0-O 
and  54-81  L  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  plus 

(2)  all  interest  snd  investment  income  se- 
emed on  the  fundi  described  in  cUuse  (1) 
from  the  date  on  which  the  transcript  of 
such  Judgment  was  filed  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  to  the  date 
of  deposit  described  in  cUuse  (1). 

The  initial  payment  of  $113,777.10  shall  be 
deiMsited  when  funds  equal  to  this  amount 
are  released  from  the  new  member  per 
capita  escrow  account  Thereafter,  as  any 
new  membership  application  Is  denied,  the 
funds  thereby  released  shaU  be  deposited  in 
the  account  until  such  time  as  the  sum  de- 
scribed In  clause  (2)  is  fully  satisfied  or 
there  are  no  further  membership  applica- 
tions to  be  processed.  Any  funds  so  deposit- 
ed shall  be  distributed  and  used  only  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  deposited  by  the  Secretary 
in  a  separate  account  under  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  be  held  and  invested  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  June  34. 1938  (53  Stat.  1037). 

(c)  Any  funds  deposited  by  the  Secretary 
in  a  separate  account  under  subsection  (a). 
including  any  interest  or  investment  income 
accrued  thereon,  may  be  distributed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
of  Itart  Berthold  ReservaUon  for  use  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  a  hospital  or  a 
health  care  facility  to  serve  the  needs  of 
such  tribes. 

(d)  Any  funds  deposited  by  the  Secretary 
in  a  separate  account  under  subsection  (a), 
including  any  interest  or  Investment  Income 
accrued  thereon,  which  have  not  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(c)  prior  to  the  date  which  ta  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 


distributed  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Port  Berthold 
Reservation  for  use  in  any  tribal  program 
which  is  authorised  by  such  governing  body 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  distribute 
to  each  eligible  individual  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated In  satisfaction  of  the  JudgmenU 
awarded  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Port 
Berthold  Reservation  in  docketa  numbered 
350-O  and  58-81  L  S4-tl  L  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  the  sum  of — 

(1)  $4,000.  and  all  Interest  and  investment 
income  accrued  thereon  since  August  5. 
1983.  plus 

(3)  $46.18.  and  aU  interest  and  investment 
Income  accrued  thereon  since  December  13. 
1983. 

(b)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"eligible  individual"  means  any  Individual— 

(1)  who  filed  an  application  for  member- 
ship with  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Port  Berthold  Reservation  before  July  10, 
1983 

(3)'  whom  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
eligible  to  share  in  such  Judgment  awards, 
and 

(3)  who  has  not  received  any  distribution 
from  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
Judgment  awards  at  any  time  prior  to  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sk.  4.  Any  funds  appropriated  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Judgmenta  described  in  sections 
3(a)  which  remain  uncommitted  after  the 
deposit  described  In  section  3  and  the  dlstri- 
buUon  described  in  section  3  are  made  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  distributed  and  used 
in  accordance  with  the  programing  aspect  of 
the  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  such 
JudgmenU  which  became  effective  on  May 
30.  1983.  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
October  19.  1973  (87  Stat.  488:  35  UAC. 
1405). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pasaecL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUN^MENT  OP  MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  urgency  of  achieving  and  main- 
taining proper  alinement  of  major 
international  currencies  essential  to 
stem  protectionism  and  aid  early  re- 
covery of  world  trade  expansion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  B«r.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  addressing  a  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  24  of  my  dlstingtiished 
colleagues  including  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  representing  a 
remarkably  wide  range  of  political 
views.  I  refer  to  Senate  Resolution 
135.  This  resolution  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  among  his  highest  prior- 
ities at  the  Williamsburg  siunmit  this 
coming  weekend  the  goal  of  seeking  a 


consmsus  on  improving  ooordlnatlon 
of  summit  nation  economic  poMckis. 

Improve^  ooonUnatloii  ia  Imperative 
if  we  are  toi  climb  back  from  the  seduc- 
tive but  difeastrous  protectionist  tnU 
down  which  discordant  ecooomlr  poli- 
cies have  brought  us.  by  way  of  severe 
mlsallnements  In  International  inter- 
est rates  and  exchange  tates.  The  con- 
tinuing ofervaluatlon  of  the  n.8. 
dollar  against  the  currencies  of  some 
of  our  major  tradtaig  paitners,  most 
notably  Japan,  has  remained  a  major 
trade  problem  too  long.  Persistence  of 
this  problem  has  cost  us  mokmged  de- 
terioration in  XJS.  export  compeUttve- 
neas.  hundred  of  thousands  of  U& 
Jobs,  and  gevere  dislocation  in  major 
areas  of  the  country  heavily  depend- 
ent on  entort  maikets.  It  has  com- 
pounded we  damage  by  making  Im- 
ports undifly  attractive:  70  percent  of 
last  year's  decline  in  ONP  resulted 
from  deterioration  in  our  balanoe  of 
payments.  Overvaluation  has  beoi  a 
key  stlmulAnt  to  the  growth  of  protec- 
tionist preesures  which  plague  us. 

1^  deal  with  this  overvaluation  and 
Its  high  coats  and  dangers,  Uie  resolu- 
tion spedHcally  urges  agreement  at 
Williamsburg  on  continuing  consulta- 
tions on  steps  to  improve  alinement  of 
interest  rates  and  major  currencies. 
The  resoltltlon  places  special  emphasto 
on  early  realinement  of  the  y«i-dollar 
exchange  rate  because  It  remains  the 
most  troublesome  dimarity  frmn  our 
exporters'  viewpoint,  and  a  dominant 
factor  in  our  current  $19  billion  trade 
deficit  with  Japan. 

I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  similar  concerns  appear  to 
be   moving   the   administration  very 
much  in  this  direction  subsequent  to 
introduction  of  this  residution.  A  very 
important  meeting  took  place  in  Paris 
the  we^  of  May  9  among  the  trade 
and  f  inanee  ministers  of  eli^t  major 
industrial  nations,  with  the  managing 
director  of  the  IMP  in  attendance. 
Treasury  ;Secretary  Regan  and  VS. 
Trade  Representative  Brock,  who  initi- 
ated the  gathering,  sought  to  oicour- 
age  discuafeion  about  the  lnterrelati<m- 
shlps  between  finance,  debt,  interest 
rates,  and  trade  policies.  They  report- 
ed that  considerable  tdme  was  spent 
diimi>wi"g  the  question  of  exchange 
rate  volatility.  At  a  press  Mmferenoe 
they  held  following  the  meeting,  both 
acknowledged  that:  "The  high  valu- 
ation of  the  dollar  is  creating  a  trade 
problem."  Secretary  Regan  reported 
that  both  the  question  of  dollar  over- 
valuation against  the  yen  and  the 
West  German  mark,  and  "what  could 
be  done  to  get  the  dollar  down."  were 
raised  at  the  meeting.  In  addition  to 
what  the  United  States  might  do  to 
reduce   budget   deficits  and  mterest 
rates.   Mr.   Brock  pointed  out  that 
other  countries  have  a  role  to  play, 
stating  that  "other  countries  can  and 
should  take  steps  to  alter  the  mix  of 
their  fiacAl  and  monetary  policies." 


This  meeting  was  a  commendable 
tailtlative.  One  Mr.  Brock  described  as 
"long  overdue."  It  addressed  the  main 
Issues  raised  by  this  resolution:  inter- 
est rates,  exchange  rates,  their  trade 
consequenoes.  and  possible  policy  re- 
sponses. In  one  respect  this  Paris 
meeting  bettered  our  resolution  by 
bringing  together  both  trade  and  fi- 
nance ministers.  These  disinissions  of 
mutual  econ<nnic  (x>ncems — a  process 
the  administration  refers  to  as  multi- 
lateral surveillance— need  to  be  inten- 
sified so  that  early  solutions  can  be 
found. 

What  remains  to  be  done  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  this  resolution 
Is  now  easier  as  a  result  of  the  Paris 
meeting.  But  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  the  summit  leaders  endorse 
and  fTTTr******^  the  value  of  the  Paris 
meeting,  agree  that  it  has  begun  a 
search  for  solutions  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  world  trad- 
ing system,  and  affirm  their  determi- 
nation to  continue  and  intensify  the 
search  for  steps  to  resolve— to  quote 
Secretary  Regan  again— "the  high 
valuation  of  the  dollar"  and  "what  can 
be  done  to  get  the  dollar  down." 

The  administration  itself  has  stated 
in  its  summit  preparation  documents, 
and  I  quote:  "the  need  for  continued 
effort  to  bring  about  a  convergence  of 
policies  and  performance"  and  that 
"we  have  yet  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
convergence  in  performance  among  all 
summit  countries." 

Given  a  repeatedly  expressed  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  official  desire  to 
address  this  topic,  our  failure  to  re- 
spimd  at  the  summit  would  send  a 
signal  of  indifference  to  the  exchange 
markets,  confirm  beUefs  that  nothing 
will  be  done,  and  is  likely  to  reinforce 
the  strength  of  the  dollar.  It  is  almost 
without  parallel  for  countries  with  un- 
dervalued currencies  and  artificially 
advantaged  exports  to  want  to  remedy 
the  matter.  Let  us  not  pass  up  this 
vital  opportunity  with  receptive  eco- 
nomic partners. 

This  resolution  is  not  a  call  for  su- 
perficial actions  such  as  intervention 
in  exchange  markets,  nor  is  it  a  call 
for  fixing  exchange  rates.  Rather  it  is 
a  call  for  the  major  economic  powers 
to  address  mlsallnements  in  basic  poli- 
cies—to reduce  conflicting  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies— so  that  dangerous 
discrepancies  in  international  interest 
rates  and  exchange  rates  can  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible  on  a  sustain- 
able basis. 

A  failure  to  follow  up  promptly  on 
the  Paris  discussions  can  be  (xxstly 
indeed.  The  adverse  consequences  of 
dollar  overvaluation,  in  loss  of  export 
competitiveness  and  associated  Job  and 
income  losses,  will  persist  for  at  least 
18  months  to  2  years  after  the 
misalinement  is  corrected  because  of 
normal  market  lags  in  adjusting  rate 
changes.  These  are  delays  neither  the 
American  citizen  nor  the  world  trading 


system  can  afford.  We  therefore  urge 
the  unanimous  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  signal  to  the  President  and  to 
our  summit  partners  of  the  urgency 
we  attach  to  continuing  the  efforts  to 
correct  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  not 
Just  an  exerdse  in  rhetoric.  The  evi- 
dence that  real  costs  are  at  stake  has 
beciHne  abundantly  dear  from  the 
great  ouivouring  of  business  support 
which  we  have  seen  for  this  resolution. 
In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual companies  with  production  far 
duties  throughout  this  country  which 
are  dependent  on  exports,  we  have  re- 
ceived strong  expressions  of  support 
and  encouragement  from  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Business  Roundtable.  the  Emergency 
C(Hnmittee  for  American  Trade,  the 
National  Motor  Vehide  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  and  the  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders  Association.  And 
the  President's  Export  CouncQ  has 
given  Senate  Resolution  135  its  full 
support. 

Today,  at  a  meeting  with  the  Seiutte 
Fy>reign  Relaticms  Committee,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Alan  Wallis  tes- 
tified in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
135  and  told  us  that  the  administra- 
tion was  foursquare  behind  it. 

We  are  grateful  to  know  of  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  it.  He  will  have  one  voice  at 
Williamsburg  and  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent will  speak  with  a  stronger  voice 
because  of  this  show  of  support  in  the 
Senate  for  discussing  these  basic  eco- 
nomic questions  at  the  stmimit. 

Mrl  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  the  summit 
from  the  Blay  13.  1983.  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Percy's  Good  Advice 
French  President  Francois  Mitterrand 
this  week  urged  a  global  summit  to  reorga- 
nize the  world  monetary  system.  He's  naive. 
Underlying  economic  conditions  are  too 
varied  and  complex  to  return  now  to  the 
fixed-rate  system  that  he  sees  as  "salvation" 
from  the  economic  instability  and  trade 
woes  caused  by  volatile  money  exchange 
rates. 

The  Reagan  administration,  for  its  part, 
trusts  too  much  in  unfettered  markets  oione 
to  determine  currency  values.  There's  no 
doubt  that  the  dollar  is  too  strong  relative 
to  the  Japanese  yen  and  other  currencies. 
That  raises  the  price  of  U.S.  exports  and 
wealtens  the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  to 
compete  in  world  markets. 

A  new  monetary  system  Isn't  needed,  but 
government  attention  is.  President  Reagan 
should,  for  example,  push  the  economic 
summit  in  Williamsburg.  Va..  Uter  this 
month  to  coordinate  eoMiomlc  policies  more 
and  to  attack  wide  swings  in  exchange  rates. 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  has  intro- 
duced a  Senate  resolution  urging  such 
action. 
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no  attempt  to  form  •  por- 

.  He  Mn  only  VbaX  «e  taee 

and  that  Um  WOItaiiit- 

offer  an  opportonltj  for  V& 

to  addraa  them.  Right  oo  both 


PereirB  raaolutkn  ia  boMered  by  atranc 
aupport  tMm  induatrtal  groupa.  audi  aa  the 
BuateMB  Roundtabie'a  Taak  Force  oo  Inter- 
nt^«i«»»<«i  Tknde  and  lumaUmint.  headed  by 
Lee  Mortan.  dialman  of  Caterpillar  Trae- 
tor.  IMeral  RaaerTt  chief  Paul  A.  Volcker 
.Id  "BMKtoat''  interrentlon  by 
\  In  f orvltn  exchange  marketa. 

80  tar  the  aitainMiatlon  haa  generally 
kept  handa  olf  tfff^"«g*  latea.  But  there'a  a 
Mmo  for  everything.  Perey'a  reaolution 
potnta  out  the  tW>t  time  to  get  tnvolred. 

Mr.  BRADIXT.  Ifr.  Pregklent.  m  a 
fiTfr*"*""*-.  I  support  the  reaolution.  It 
Jg  vitally  Important  that  the  major  in- 
dustrial oountrtes  oolleetlvely  address 
the  intematlooal  problems  of  reoes- 
ston.  debt,  ivoteetionlsm.  and  misa- 
Uned  exchange  rates.  This  is  no  time 
to  forget  that  the  severity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  Great  Deiwession  were  in- 
creased preetoely  because  countries 
teUed  to  Join  together  in  efforts  to 
solve  """"Mm  problems.  The  WU- 
Uamsbors  summit  iHOvides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  major  coun- 
tries to  bedn  to  address  our  interna- 
tional econcmle  iwoblems  in  a  coopera- 
tive and  coordinated  fashion. 

My  on^  reservations  on  the  resolu- 
tion is  that  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Rather  than  seddng  a  consensus  on 
the  need  to  imi»ove  the  coordination 
of  economic  policies,  the  President  at 
Williamsburg  should  be  seating  agree- 
ment on  a  coordinated  economic  ex- 
panskm  so  that  worid  economic  recov- 
ery can  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Rather  than  an  early  meeting  of  fi- 
nance ministers  to  consider  steps  to 
achieve  better  currency  alinements. 
the  financial  ministers  should  begin 
preparations  for  a  BretUm  Woods  II 
conference  to  reform  the  intematiimal 
financial  system  which  is  plagued  by 
widely  fluctuating  exchange  rates  and 
a  debt  crisis  in  the  Third  World.  I 
urged  such  an  initiative  oa  Peteuary  1 
in  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
ti<»s  Committee. 

If  the  Wfiliamshurg  summit  is  to  be 
more  than  a  "photo  oivortunlty"  for 
the  participants,  the  administration 
wfll  have  to  demonstrate  leadership  by 
agreeing  to  a  coordinated  expansion 
and  to  wmrk  toward  reform  of  the  ex- 
change rate  system  so  that  there  is 
greater  certainty  and  stability. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  unlikely  be- 
cause the  Reagan  administration  is 
stiU  iMreachlng  the  same  ideology  it 
has  advocated  for  2  years:  slow  mone- 
tary growth  and  nonintervention  in 
exchange  markets— thus  making  float- 
ing exdiange  rates  a  land  mine  on  the 
path  to  economic  growth. 

These  policies  have  brought  an  over- 
valued dollar,  worsening  of  the  debt 
crisis,  unemployment  for  millions  of 
worlcets  and  more  protectionism. 


The  time  for  ideology 
There  are  no  simple  answers. 

These  proldems  can  only  be  solved  if 
major  countries  work  doaely  togeth- 
er—consulting, cooperating,  and  co- 
onUiMLting.  But  collective  action  re- 
quires someone  to  take  the  initiative. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  take  the 
initiative  mi  coordinated  eccmomic  ex- 
pansion and  exchange  rate  ref <»m  and 
make  Williamsburg  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  worldwide  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  I  have  written  on 
"American  Leadership  at  Williams- 
burg?" which  is  being  published  this 
week  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
the  testimony  on  the  "Future  Evolu- 
tion of  the  International  Financial 
System."  which  I  delivered  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  26. 
1983] 

Amibicaii  iMiJmmmr  at  WnxiAMsauBC? 
(By  Senator  Bnx  BaABur) 

When  leaden  of  the  major  Industrial 
countriea  ■iianiihlr  In  colonial  Williamsburg 
thia  weekend,  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  atart  taking  the  kind  of  collective  action 
which  ia  crucial  to  end  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion. Jobs  for  unemployed  Americans  and 
millions  more  around  the  globe  depend 
upon  the  outcome  of  these  summit  talks.  It 
will  be  tragic  if  the  parUdpanto  fail  to  seize 
the  moment. 

But  the  chances  of  seeing  such  collective 
action  are  dim  unless  the  United  States 
takes  the  initiative.  Unfortunately,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Reagan  Administration  in- 
tenda  to  go  its  own  way  and  to  ignore  the 
conaequencea  of  its  actions  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  economy— Just  as  it  did  in 
IMl.  when  it  adopted  inconsistent  economic 
policies  which  In  large  measure  are  responsi- 
ble for  today's  conditions. 

What  makes  the  dlacuaaions  at  Williams- 
burg ao  important  is  that  the  worldwide  re- 
ceaaion  rehttea  directly  to  the  debt  criaii  in 
the  Third  World,  misaligned  exchange  rates 
and  a  drift  toward  protectionism.  Each  of 
theae  problems  is  basically  International.  To 
solve  them,  major  countries  must  pull  to- 
gether as  never  before  by  agreeing  to  pursue 
a  coordinated  expansion  of  their  economies 
now  and  to  begin  to  reform  the  exchange 
rate  system. 

So  far,  the  Reagan  Adminlatration  ap- 
proach to  international  economics  has  been 
for  each  country  to  pot  its  own  houae  in 
order  and  to  Ignore  the  imlque  international 
dimensions  of  the  problems  facing  the  world 
economy.  Regrettably,  most  other  induatrlal 
countries  are  also  overlooking  the  Interna- 
tional dimensions  of  the  problems  and 
adopting  austerity  measures  to  fight  yester- 
day'a  battle— the  battle  against  inflation. 

If  everybody  is  adopting  austerity  meas- 
ures, where  will  the  growth  stimulus  come 
from?  Isn't  it  a  "paradox  of  austerity?" 

Despite  evidence  of  progress  In  this  coun- 
try, international  factors  still  poae  great  risk 
to  our  own  recovery.  In  no  previous  recovery 
have  we  had  an  overvalued  dollar  and  such 
depressed  economic  conditions  overseas. 
The  dollar  is  overvalued  at  least  20  percent 
vls-a-vis  the  Japanese  yen.  That  means  U.S. 


producers  are  at  a  30  percent  diaadvantage 
when  they  compete  with  Japanese  produe- 
era.  We  have  seen  our  trade  poaltlon  deterio- 
rate to  aueh  an  extent  In  the  past  two  years 
that  over  9  million  UA  workers  have  lost 
Joba. 

Europe  la  suffering  its  worst  reoeaaion 
ainoe  World  War  n.  and  sluggish  growth 
and  riaing  unemployment  are  forecast 
through  the  first  half  of  next  year. 

The  developing  countriea  also  have 
stopped  growing  after  being  the  major 
source  of  economic  growth  In  recent  years. 
Many  of  them  now  are  pajrlng  more  to  serv- 
ice their  detoU  than  they  are  earning  from 
their  exports.  Tlila  meana  they  liave  little  or 
no  money  left  over  to  buy  products  from  ua. 

Combined  with  liigh  interest  ratea  In  tliis 
country,  these  international  factors  suggest 
that  the  VS.  recovery  will  be  slow  and  un- 
certain. And  it  la  dear  that  our  own  recov- 
ery will  not  be  adequate  to  pull  the  world 
economy  out  of  recession— since  a  6  percent 
growth  rate  here  only  bringa  a  1  percent  in- 
crease In  growth  overseas. 

Global  recovery  will  come  slowly,  or  not  at 
all.  if  the  major  countriea  otmtlnue  to  follow 
Independent  economic  polidea. 

A  coordinated  expansion  Is  needed.  The 
key  policy  step  In  any  such  expansion  is  to 
reduce  U.S.  Interest  rates  by  at  least  2  per- 
centage poinU.  This  requires  large  cuta  In 
the  outyear  budget  deficits,  as  the  Congress 
is  trying  to  achieve  now  In  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition by  the  Administration.  It  also  re- 
quires maintenance  of  substantial  growth  in 
the  money  supply  In  the  short  run  l>efore  a 
drop  back  to  lower  rates  In  the  long  run. 
Other  countries  in  a  poaltlon  to  expand- 
West  Germany.  Britain.  Japan  and 
Canada— should  match  our  interest  rate 
cuts  and  adopt  more  expansionary,  leas  aus- 
tere fiscal  polidea. 

Using  elaborate  statistical  models,  Fred 
Bergzten.  director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Economics,  and  Nobel  laureate 
Larry  Klein  estimate  that  such  a  coordinat- 
ed expansion  will  boost  economic  activity 
and  lower  employment  rates  sharply  in  all 
countries.  Further,  world  trade  growth 
would  rise  dramaticaUy.  providing  an  impor- 
tant spur  to  exports  from  developing  coun- 
tries so  that  they  can  better  service  their 
debts. 

Although  all  models  and  forecasts  are  sub- 
ject to  margins  of  error,  the  direction  of 
duAge  is  certain:  higher  growth  and  em- 
ployment and  expanded  trade.  Working  to- 
gether in  a  consistent  fsshion  to  expand  the 
major  economies  produces  superior  results. 

Unfortunately,  no  major  country  will  try 
to  expand  alone  after  seeing  wliat  happened 
to  France  when  It  took  that  route  over  the 
last  two  years.  Each  country  is  looking  to 
others  to  expand.  This  dilemma  can  only  be 
reaoWed  If  the  United  States  takes  the  inlU- 
atlve  to  pursue  a  coordinated  expansion. 

That  Is  unlikely  becauae  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration Is  still  preaching  the  same  ide- 
ology it  has  advocated  for  two  years;  slow 
monetary  growth  and  non-intervention  in 
exchange  marketa— thus  making  floating 
exchange  ratea  a  land  mine  on  the  path  to 
economic  growth. 

These  polldes  have  brought  an  overvalued 
dollar,  worsening  of  the  debt  crisis,  unem- 
ployment for  millions  of  workers  and  more 
protectionism. 

The  time  for  Ideology  has  passed.  There 
are  no  simple  answers. 

These  problems  can  only  be  solved  if 
major  countries  work  closely  together— con- 
sulting, cooperating  and  coordinating.  But 


to  take 


ooileethw  aetifn  requirea 
this  initiative. 

If  the  WHHMnaburg  summit  is  to  lie  more 
than  a  "photo  opportunity"  for  the  partld- 
panta.  tlie  Ad^inistrattai  wlU  have  to  dem- 
ffi^—*^  lesdVilihlp  by  sgreelnc  to  a  coordi- 
nated nrpsnaiiH'  and  to  woik  toward  reform 
of  the  exdisnge  rate  system  so  that  there  is 
greater  certainty  and  stsbOtty. 

This  is  no  tiaae  to  forget  thst  the  ssvertty 
snd  duration  sf  the  Great  Depwsion  were 
Increased  preelsdy  because  eoontrles  CsOed 
to  Join  together  in  efforts  to  solve  eommon 
problems. 

(Statement  by  Senator  BoL  Bbabukt  of  Hew 
Jersey) 
FuTuas  EvoKonos  or  tbs  moaAXioiuL 
FniAnciALr 


I  sppredats  the  opportunity  to  .. 
here  today  to  addreas  this  Coauaittae.  As 
the  Cbairmani  has  pointed  out  in  his  intro- 
ductory rems*s  snd  in  sn  exceilsnt  srtlde 
in  the  Wsshixwton  Post,  the  world  economy 
isstacr^calfuncture. 

TlM  woridwide  rtceasion  haa  beootne  the 
dominant  polltkal  issue  In  most  countries 
snd  lU  effects  are  now  spilling  over  to  inter- 
national poUtical  rdaUooa  in  waya  which 
have  not  been  seen  since  the  IMOs.  Increas- 
ing protectionism  is  the  most  visHile  sign 
but  the  strsiiw  are  also  being  fdt  throui^- 
out  the  International  finsndsl  system. 

Tlie  specter'  of  default  hanga  over  the  fi- 
nancial ayateia  becauae  the  devdoping  ooun- 
trles  incurred  large  debta  in  recent  years 
which  in  normal  timea  they  even  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  repay.  The  inlvate  banlring  system 
overextended  iteself  In  making  tosns  to 
msny  devdoping  countries.  Now  the  tf  obal 
recession  snd  increasing  ptotectloniam  are 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  many  of 
these  countries  to  service  their  debU  and 
major  banks  >re  faced  with  mounting  non- 
performing  sawts.  Unleas  the  world  econo- 
my gets  going  sa»in.  the  threat  of  a  finan- 
cial ooUapae  leoms  large. 

Unforttmately.  moat  industrisl  countries 
are  framing  their  solutions  to  the  itolisl  re- 
cession in  a  national  context  that  overiooka 
the  intonatidnal  dimension  to  tlie  problem. 
Most  industrfttl  countries  sre  stOl  adopting 
austerity  measures  to  fight  yesterday's 
battle— the  batUe  against  inflation.  Aa  a 
Ksult.  the  wcrld  is  faced  with  a  "paradox  of 
austerity"  stmilar  to  the  "paradox  of  the 
thrift"  we  aU  learned  about  in  introductory 
economics.  If  everyone  la  sdopting  susterity 
measures,  where  will  the  growth  stimulus 
come  from? 

The  aeveriigr  snd  duration  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  19S0B  were  tneressed  pre- 
cisely becauae  countriea  failed  to  Join  in  an 
effort  to  solve  problems  at  a  world  leveL  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  way  out  of  the  current 
recession  is  if  the  major  countries  ooUective- 
ly  sgree  to  a  eoordinated  maeroeconomic  ex- 
pansion. 

The  major  countries  will  alao  have  to 
agree  collectively  upon  the  future  evolutirai 
of  the  international  finandsl  system.  Signif- 
icant changes  have  occurred  in  that  system 
since  the  ln«akdown  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  twelvfe  years  sgo.  Apart  from  the 
shift  to  floating  exchange  ratea  and  the  fi- 
nancing and  recycling  proUema  created  by 
the  two  oil  shocks,  other  fundamoital 
ebangea  have  been  the  increasing  openness 
snd  Integration  of  national  eoonomieB  and 
the  incroued  pluralism  In  the  worid  econo- 
my. 

Increased  Interdependence  and  openneas 
mean  tliat  aU  economiea  have  t>ecome  more 
dependent  on  and  vulnerable  to  develop- 
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„„.._  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Increases  in 
trade  and  financial  flows  have  strengthened 
tbe  Unkscas  between  the  separate  national 
las.  The  growth  of  the  interbank 
and  the  expansion  of  private  bank 
_  have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  recy- 
^\it^  of  Burpluses  snd  f insncing  of  deficits, 
but  this  devdopBient  wss  not  consdously 
pisnned  or  closely  regulated. 

Intenwtlonal  interdependence  has 
iHi'^fffiH'  a  major  conrtraint  <m  the  formula- 
tion of  natV"^'  maeroeconomic  policy.  As 
the  ffff""—  of  a  nation's  economy  in- 
creases, policy  sctions  of  iU  government 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  spill  over  Into 
the  rest  of  the  worid.  thereby  affecting  the 
ability  of  othM*  countriea  to  achieve  their 
economic  objectivea.  Similariy.  foreign  gov- 
ernment poUcy  actions  and  nonpoilcy  dis- 
turbances origtaiatlng  abroad  can  increasing- 
ly tnnnrmtm  the  Ultimate  objectives  of  the 
home  nations'  economic  policy.  As  one  ex- 
Mnpto  of  the  consequences  of  interdepend- 
ence, the  recent  almipt  change  in  macro- 
eoonanlc  poUdea  In  the  United  States  tight 
Bwney  and  loose  fiscal  policy  caused  an 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar  which  has  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  competitiveness  of  UJ3.  in- 
durtry  and  increased  unenu>loyment. 

Aa  international  integration  proceeded 
apace,  national  financial  regulations  tiave 
failed  to  keep  pace.  Moreover,  the  Interna- 
tional character  of  the  financial  system 
fw— «■  thst  much  of  ttie  information  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  make  sound  decisions  is 
not  at  the  dlspot^'  of  national  policy  makers 
or  bank  loan  officers. 

The  emergence  of  Important  new  actors— 
the  OPEC  countries  and  the  newly  industri- 
alised countries— as  well  as  the  diffusion  of 
economic  power  among  the  industrialized 
countriea  have  Increased  the  pluralism  in 
the  w(»-ld  economy  today.  Increased  plural- 
iwn  means  Uiat  no  single  actor  or  even  a 
Tfiwii  group  of  actors  csn  dominste  interna- 
tional economic  affairs  and  therefore  Inter- 
ti«M«Mi  agreement  is  tiarder  to  obtain.  This 
is  unfortunate  because  the  increased  link- 
agea  yM»ng  our  economies  have  intensified 
snd  broadened  economic  conflicts  and  those 
conflicts  frequently  become  political  and 
diplomatic  issues.  Diplomatic  struggles  are 
usually  long  drawn  out  uff  airs. 

Ideally  conflicts  should  lie  resolved  by  ref- 
erences to  international  rules  or  by  dlsd- 
pUne  imposed  by  international  organiza- 
tions, but  rules  are  lacking  and  the  organi- 
Mtions  which  sprung  up  in  the  immediate 
post-wsr  period  have  been  overtaken  by 
eventa.  And  yet.  there  has  been  little  discus- 
sion of  the  need  for  reform  of  our  interna- 
tional economic  institutions. 

TOdsy  I  want  to  review  the  recent  dramat- 
ic developments  in  the  international  finan- 
cial syrtem.  assess  the  adequacy  of  existing 
arrangements  and  raise  questions  concern- 
ing its  future  evolution.  In  my  discussion,  it 
will  be  obvious  how  wtiat  were  once  arcane 
sultjects  studied  only  by  bankers  and  profes- 
sors have  become  objects  of  intense  political 
interest  Thst  is  the  major  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve the  ttane  for  reform  of  the  internation- 
al fi«»»M^*i  system  has  arrived.  For  if  we  do 
not  take  steps  to  remedy  the  system's  defi- 
ciencies, we  run  this  risk  of  a  repeat  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  1930s. 

I.    TBS    SOOTS    AWT    RATUSS    OF   THS    PRBSEMT 
CBISIS     ni    THE    mrSHMATIOHAL    nHAMCIAL 

STSim 

The  present  financial  crisis  in  internation- 
al markets  stems  from  1973-74  after  the 
dramatic  oil  price  increase  and  the  oil  em- 
bargo. The  increase  in  oil  price  was  like  a  gi- 
gantic tax  increase  on  industrial  economies 
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and  developing  economiea  throughout  the 
world.  Although  the  price  rise  created  hard- 
ship In  the  Industrisl  world,  our  economies 
stiD  were  sble  to  socommodste  to  the 
hitler  price.  The  Industrisl  countrys'  banks 
were  alao  the  beneficiaries  of  the  large 
volume  of  petrodollars  that  OPEC  had  to 
inveat.  In  the  Third  World,  however,  there 
was  no  way  that  they  could  accommodate  to 
that  higher  price,  maintain  their  economic 
growth,  and  remain  a  market  for  our  ex- 
ports. So  the  choice  after  the  OPEC  cartel 
raised  the  t»1oe  of  oil  was  dther  to  let  the 
Third  Worid  enter  into  a  depression  with 
potentially  vast  stsrvation  and  with  direct 
negative  effects  on  the  industrial  worid  or 
to  find  some  wsy  to  allow  them  to  continue 
to  grow. 

The  Western  economies  could  have  In- 
creaaed  the  amount  of  aid  to  theae  Third 
World  Countries.  Expsnded  aid  would  have 
allowed  the  leas  devdoped  countries  to  pay 
the  higher  price  of  oil  that  was  necesssry  to 
keep  their  ectMumiies  growing  snd  to  contin- 
ue employing  and  feeding  pecvle.  But  in 
order  to  provide  ttiat  increaaed  aid.  the  in- 
dustrial economies  would  have  had  to  raiae 
taxes  or  cut  bade  on  important  government 
expenditures— defense,  educaticm  etc.— In 
order  to  generate  suffident  revalues  for  aid 
distrilmtion. 

So,  instead  of  govemmenta  providing  the 
means  by  which  Ttilrd  World  countries 
could  pay  the  OPEC  price  increase  and  keep 
their  economies  alive,  governments  in  the 
industrial  wtn-ld  encouraged  the  private 
banUng  sector  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 
Governments  encoursged  the  private  bank- 
ing to  lend  the  PetrodoUars  that  the  OPEC 
countries  deposited  in  the  private  hanking 
system  to  the  Tliird  Worid  countries  so  that 
they  could  pay  the  higher  oQ  price  and  buy 
products  from  the  industrial  countries.  By 
the  end  of  the  1970b  over  35%  of  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  wmt  to  developing 
countries. 

The  volume  of  loans  was  enormous.  The 
private  debts  of  the  developing  countries 
rose  from  $40  billion  in  1973  to  $225  billion 
by  1979  and  further  to  $375  billion  in  1983. 
The  loans  have  also  been  concentrated 
heavily  in  a  few  countries.  In  1982  Mexico's 
outstanding  private  debt  was  $65  billion. 
Brazil's  debt  was  $55  billion,  and  Argenti- 
na's was  $25  billion. 

The  banks  in  making  these  loans  did  so 
without  the  normal  prudence  that  one  ex- 
pects a  banker  to  have  before  he  makes  a 
loan.  There  was  very  little,  if  any,  assess- 
ment whether  the  countries  would  be  able 
to  repay  the  debts.— Notwithstanding  all  the 
country  desks  in  foreign  loan  departments. 
There  was  no  way  each  bank  could  dupli- 
cate the  State  department  and  if  they 
didn't,  they  couldnt  begin  to  arrest  sover- 
eign risk.  Bankers  frequently  remariied  to 
each  other  that,  of  course,  countries  never 
go  bankrupt  and.  therefore,  their  loans 
would  lie  good.  To  some  degree,  however, 
the  lianks  were  accepting  the  role  of  a  sover- 
eign state  in  miJdng  these  loans  to  sover- 
eign Third  World  countries.  A  striking  dif- 
ference, however,  was  that  the  banks  dldnt 
have  the  power  to  tax  if  their  loans  turned 
sour  and  they  had  to  store  up  their  capital 
structures. 

The  loans  made  during  that  early  period 
were  very  profitable.  In  part,  because  many 
carried  a  variable  interest  rate.  During  the 
inflationary  period  of  the  mid-19708  the 
banks  found  that  they  could  charge  a  rather 
high  interest  rate  and  that  most  of  the 
loans  could  be  repaid  because  rapid  world 
inflation  and  rapid  growth  of  many  Third 
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Worid  eountrtoB  allowed  than  to  make  re- 

ioT  tttim  inenaaed  pralltaUlity  and 
of  dWarent  naUonal  bankinc  legu- 
ttM  intcitoank  neCvork  Internatton- 
any  TT^*"**^  tram  only  900  banka  in  ItTl 
to  o««r  1.000  by  the  and  of  the  decade.  The 
moat  vd-known  aesment  of  the  tnterbank 
natvork.  tlw  Buradidlar  market,  waa  al- 
raady  In  place  but  It  eipandad  greatly  aa  did 
a  whole  boat  of  oftahore  banUnc  centen. 

The  neyettns  of  the  Fetndollan  to  the 
^It^fiafffaiy  eountriea  and  to  multinational 
coniantkHM  which  greatly  taacreaaed  their 
boimwinga  In  the  unregulated  Eurodollar 
market  made  the  Interbank  bualnem  quite 
profitable  dnriiw  the  ttrat  fhre  yeara  after 
the  ofl  price  ahock.  But  all  of  thia  came  to  a 
^„^i.*ni  in  lyff  aa  the  worid  economy  flnt 
to  enter  the  i  r iff aalnn  which  atlll 
today  and  which  threatena  to 
Uxm  into  the  future.  The  reoeaalon 
me  of  the  very  tight  money  in 
the  United  Statea  and  it  ipread  first  to 
other  indoatrtal  eountriea.  Aa  the  induatrlal 
eountrtea  akiwed  down,  they  not  only  put 
people  out  of  work  but  they  alao  provided 
leaa  erf  a  market  for  Third  World  countries 
to  adl  exporta.  which  they  deaperately 
needed  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  foreign  ex- 
chance  to  repay  their  loana  to  the  private 
international  banks. 

Now.  after  a  few  epiaodea  where  Third 
World  eountriea  eouldnt  make  repayments, 
banka— early  oo— fkeed  a  decision:  do  they 
dedare  them  In  default  or  foreclose  as  they 
would  under  normal  commercial  transae- 
tlotw?  Or  do  they  refinance?  Ahnoat  without 
exception,  the  banka  all  refinanced— in 
Zaire.  Argentina.  Braxfl  and  Mexico— be- 
caiMT  refinancing  increased  their  assets  and 
their  return  on  investments.  Besides,  how 
do  you  fonekise  on  a  country?  Maybe  that's 
why  eountriea  dont  go  bankrupt.  But  refi- 
nancing fdnforoed  the  very  belief  that 
eountriea  dont  go  bankrupt  and  that,  ulti- 
mate, they  would  grow  and  repay  the 
loans.  As  a  reault  of  thia  refinancing  the 
debt  of  the  Third  World  countries  expanded 
further. 

Aa  more  countries  refinanced,  debt  piled 
upon  debt.  When  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion came  into  office  and  enacted  an  inter- 
nally kiconaistent  macroeconomic  policy- 
very  tight  money  and  huge  budget  deficits— 
intereat  ratea  shot  up  higher  than  in  1979- 
00  and  guaranteed  that  the  global  economy 
would  sUde  into  a  very,  very  deep  recession. 
That  contraetttm  is  now  the  deepest  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Unemployment  in  all 
eountriea  haa  rlaen  to  a  post-war  record  and 
industrial  productkm  and  growth  have 
plunged  to  record  lows.  As  bad  as  it  seems 
for  us  in  the  industrial  eountriea.  the  impact 
has  been  worse  on  the  developing  countries. 
The  value  of  worid  trade  has  declined  in  the 
past  two  years  (by  10%  in  1002)  and  com- 
modity pclcca  have  collapaed  so  that  export 
mmww,bHfm  of  dcvelopbig  countrics  have  de- 
dined  substantially.  The  continuing  high 
»««—«»«*'  and  mH  interest  rates  have  raised 
coats  on  loana  with  floating  rates  and  malu 
It  coatly  to  take  out  additional  loans. 

Debt  service  aa  a  percentage  of  exports  of 
goods  and  aervicea  has  risen  to  129  for 
Mexico.  123  for  BraiU  and  is  as  high  as  179 
for  Argentina.  Such  high  debt  service  ratios 
make  It  unlikely  that  many  Third  World 
eountriea  will  be  able  to  repay  their  debt  for 
aome  time  in  the  future,  if  at  aU.  Already  by 
Angiwt  1902.  Mexico  essentially  went  broke 
and  was  not  aUe  to  repay  its  loans.  At  one 
point  eariy  last  fall.  Mexk»  only  had  $100 
million  in  international  reaerves.  enough  to 
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only  two  days'  transactlona.  Braail 
aoon  followed  and  Argentina  haa  alao  beoi 
unable  to  meet  Its  past  obligatiooa.  These 
three  countries  combined  have  debt  of  over 
$120  bllUon  to  private  banks. 

As  a  raault.  the  whole  international  finan- 
cial sy^cm  be«an  to  get  shakier.  The  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  haa  about  $40  bll- 
Uon in  rcaervea  that  it  eouM  dole  out  to  tide 
over  eountriea  in  difficulty  but  that  is  small 
compared  to  $280  bilUon  exposure  to  private 
tiMik.  and  over  $500  billion  total  debt  by  the 
developing  eountriea.  Many  people  have 
begun  to  question  whether  the  system  could 
survive  a  shock  or  a  aeries  of  Uquidlty  crises. 

Although  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  the 
United  States,  other  central  banketa.  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  put  to- 
gether an  emergency  package  in  the  Mexi- 
can case— with  portions  coming  from  the 
Exchange  Stabilisation  Fund  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  from  the  treasuries 
of  other  central  banks,  and  from  the  IMF 
through  the  use  of  the  reaerves  it  has  avail- 
able. Similar  packages  were  extended  as 
were  other  bridge  loans  to  Braxll  and  Argen- 
tina. AU  of  thoae  loan  extensions  were  made 
with  the  aasumptton  that  although  they 
dont  have  the  cash  today,  the  coimtries  wiU 
get  the  cash  tomorrow. 

They  wiU  get  the  cash  tomorrow  because 
of  the  austerity  measures  the  IMF  wiU 
impose  upon  them.  IMF  conditions  Include 
monetary  restraint  and  budget  cuu  which 
easentiaUy  impoae  a  recession  on  the  econo- 
mies. Apart  from  the  poUtical  dangers  of 
these  austerity  measures  which  are  substan- 
tial, such  conditions  require  the  country  to 
take  steps  to  make  it  virtuaUy  impoasible 
for  the  country  to  grow  again  in  the  short 
nm.  How  then  wiU  these  countries  generate 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  needed  to 
repay  their  loans  from  international  banks? 

The  world  economy  is  suffering  from  a 
"paradox  of  austerity".  Most  industrial 
countries  are  practicing  macroeconomic  re- 
straint and  the  IMF  is  imposing  strict  condi- 
tions on  developing  countries.  Where  wiU 
the  growth  stimulus  come  from?  Global  re- 
covery wiU  not  spontaneously  occur.  The 
world  economy  lacks  the  Uquidlty  to  allow 
adjustment  and  expansion  to  occur. 

At  this  time  of  great  stress  in  the  worid's 
financial  system,  we  need  to  take  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  calm  the  raging  sea  of  li- 
quidity crisis.  In  particular,  we  need  to  in- 
crease quotas  for  the  IMF  and  to  form  an 
emergency  fund  to  begin  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  even  if  the  total  amounts  of  both 
could  not  ponibly  offset  the  total  exposure. 
If  done  in  a  skiUful  way,  these  increases  in 
liquidity  could  indeed  stem  panic,  but  only 
so  far  because  as  countries  refinanced  or 
had  bridge  loans  extended  to  them,  they 
stiU  WiU  have  to  repay  these  debte  at  some 
time  in  the  future  and  perhaps  at  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

The  question  can  legitimately  be  raised 
today  whether  these  countries  wiU  ever  get 
the  growth  necessary  to  repay  these  loans, 
given  the  demands  of  the  international 
h^Ti^ing  system  on  their  economics  for  aus- 
terity. In  my  opinion  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
WiU  be  able  to  get  the  money  to  repay  the 
loans.  That  means,  of  course,  that  the  need 
for  sustained  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  industrial  coun- 
tries is  substantial  because  only  if  we  begin 
to  grow  WiU  they  even  have  the  remotest 
chance  of  being  able  to  get  the  foreign  ex- 
change to  repay  thoae  loans. 

But  the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  to  get 
the  world  economy  growing  again  cannot  be 
taken  by  any  single  country.  We  need  a  co- 


ordinated macroeconomic  ezpanakn  In  the 
short  run.  In  the  caae  of  the  United  Statea, 
the  United  w«t«g«i«m  and  probably  Canada, 
this  WiU  have  to  be  a  monetary  erpanainn  In 
order  to  lower  ahort  term  Interest  ratea.  In 
Japan  and  Germany  this  wiU  require  a  re- 
laxation of  fiscal  policy  with  aome  monetary 
accommodation.  Italy  and  France  have  al- 
ready been  pursuing  expanaionary  poUdea. 
Only  together  wlU  we  be  able  to  puU  out  of 
the  current  recession 

At  the  same  time  we  embark  on  an  expan- 
sionary macroeconomic  policy  in  the  short 
run.  we  must  take  steps  to  cut  future  budg- 
ets. Reducing  future  budgets  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  restore  confidence  and  stabiUty  in 
our  economies,  but  we  clearly  cant  cut  cur- 
rent budgets  by  $200  blUion  and  we  clearly 
cant  raise  taxes  $200  billion  in  the  short 
nm.  nor  should  we.  The  question  in  the 
short  run  is  how  to  get  our  economies  going 
again.  So  I  would  argue  that  rather  than 
trying  to  trim  back  social  programs  or  rais- 
ing taxes  in  the  United  States,  let's  get 
agreement  among  the  ma)or  industrial 
countries  to  expand  our  economies  now 
whUe  simultaneously  taking  steps  to  reduce 
budget  defldts  when  the  recovery  is  com- 
plete. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  regular- 
ise the  debt  of  developing  countries  in  order 
to  avoid  a  solvency  crisis.  International 
banks  and.  indeed,  the  entire  international 
financial  system  are  faced  with  a  dUemma— 
what  might  be  caUed  a  "vulnerabUlty  dUem- 
ma." If  defaults  are  to  be  avoided,  the  debts 
and  interest  payments  of  many  developing 
countries  must  l>e  rescheduled  and  new 
loans  must  be  made.  However.  ii>creased 
lending  makes  the  commercial  banks  more 
vulnerable  by  increasing  their  exposure  to 
developments  in  developing  countries.  In- 
creased bank  lending  also  puU  the  develop- 
ing countries  deeper  in  debt  which  raises 
the  potential  for  problems  in  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  cutting  back  on  bank  lend- 
ing to  reduce  exposure  increases  the  risk  of 
default  and  heightens  the  threat  to  the 
international  financial  system. 

Thus,  expanded  private  bank  loans  as  a 
solution  to  the  liquidity  problem  raises 
quesUons  of  confidence:  whereas,  efforts  by 
private  banks  to  reduce  exposure  in  order  to 
maintain  confidence  exacerbate  the  Uquidl- 
ty problem.  In  the  meantime,  the  bank's 
owners  are  getting  restless. 

Consider  what  would  happen  if  a  stock- 
holder wanted  to  sue  the  auditors  of  a 
major  international  bank  because  the  bank 
is  carrying  loans  to  Mexico  in  its  balance 
sheet  at  fuU  value  when  we  aU  know  that 
they  currently  are  worth  only  10-15  percent 
of  fuU  value  or  worth  nothing.  A  lawsuit 
could  bring  about  a  very  serious  writedown 
of  assets  which  would  have  to  )>e  written 
down  against  capitaL  Since  most  of  these 
big  banks  have  only  3  percent  capital-asset 
raUos.  aU  of  the  bank's  capital  could  be 
quickly  used  up  as  loans  are  written  down 
and  then  the  institution,  itself,  is  bankrupt. 
Clearly  we  cannot  accept  that 

The  private  international  banking  system 
is  too  important  to  world  trade  and  to  peace 
and  stabUity  in  the  world  to  be  allowed  to 
go  bankrupt  The  key  thing  is  to  find  a 
mechanism  to  regulariie  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  and  the  market  value 
of  these  loans  to  Third  World  countries. 

I  would  argue  that  this  is  precisely  an 
area  where  government  should  be  involved. 
Some  private  bankers  argue  that  things  are 
going  to  turn  around  and  they  do  not  need 
government  to  be  involved.  I  do  not  see  it 
that  way.  After  all.  it  was  not  private  bank- 


ers (acting  an  thdr  own)  that  poabed  us  to 
the  brink  #f  disaater.  It  waa  covemmcnt 
P^ley  aaklag  the  banktaw  aystam  to  per- 
form wBrnrtBlly  a  aovereign  function  by  re- 
cyding  Pethidallan  back  to  Third  Worid 
eountriea.  <>ovemmenta  aakad  the  private 
banking  sedtor  to  reegrde  the  pctndoUais 
because  they  did  not  want  to  tax  thdr  own 
dttens  even  further  after  the  OFSC  priee 
increaae  In  irder  to  generate  anough  aid  for 
Third  World  eountriea.  With  private  bank 
recyding.  theae  eountriea  would  eootlnue  to 
be  markets  tar  exports  fnm  the  Uhited 
Statea  and  other  Induatrlal  eountriea.  Now 
with  austere  monetary  policy,  the  govern- 
ment haa  pushed  the  banking  system  to  the 
breaking  point  and  now  the  government 
must  step  in  and  rescue  the  banking  system. 

Well,  rm  saying,  let's  be  preemptive— let's 
move  in  no«r.  let's  admit  what  the  problem 
is.  let's  writ4  down  these  loans,  and  let's  find 
a  way  In  iriilch  government  can  participate 
In  this. 

Govemmnt  can  step  in.  In  a  number  of 
waya.  but  all  partiee  must  abaie  In  the  ad- 
justment pikxieas.  It  should  not  be  a  clear 
bailout  but  rather  a  process  In  which  the 
private  hanking  system  haa  to  write  down 
the  assets— auybe  the  government  gives  it  a 
long-term  bfnd  that  It  holds  on  Ita  books  at 
f idl  value  and  gradually  pays  off  ova-  a  very 
lengthy  perkid— 40  or  50  years.  Debtor  coun- 
try partidpktiim  wiU  alao  be  required  be- 
cause you  cannot  forgive  the  debtor  country 
totaUy. 

An  altemktive  method  for  consolidating 
some  of  the  developing  country  debt  oomea 
from  an  analogy  with  housing  and  mortgage 
markets.  In  the  United  States  when  a  na- 
tional recesslmi  hits.  It  cauaea  a  depression 
in  the  housing  industry.  In  the  world  econo- 
my, the  developing  countries  on  the  periph- 
ery are  similar  to  the  hoasing  industry  in 
that  they  bear  much  of  the  brunt  of  the  ad- 
justment to  macroeconomic  shocks.  In  order 
to  regularii^  and  to  stahHlir  the  mortgage 
market  for  housing,  quasi  governmental  au- 
thoritieB  have  been  created  in  the  United 
States  wlUch  buy  up  outstanding  mortgage 
loans  at  a  discotmt.  Perhapa  creation  of  a 
similar  authority  separately  or  through  an 
expanded  IMF  or  World  Bank  could  enable 
the  private  banking  system  to  consolidate 
its  outstanding  loana  indudhig  non-per- 
forming loahs  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  debt-eervicing  coste  for  the  devdoping 
countries.  Of  course  both  particB  would 
have  to  sacrifice.  The  loana  could  be  bought 
up  from  the  banks  at  a  discount  by  the 
agency  and  the  agency  could  take  responsl- 
blUty  for  enkuring  that  the  eountry  uses  Its 
borrowings  to  invest  in  productive  assets 
which  wiU  enm  a  return  in  the  future.  One 
way  or  another,  I  believe  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  debt  has  to  be  written  off 
the  books  sq  that  they  can  start  fresh  again, 
and  have  some  prospect  of  economic 
growth. 

So  this  Is  the  envirmunent  in  whi(^  we 
now  are  UVing— an  environment  fraught 
with  potential  danger.  Even  If  we  are  to 
muddle  through  the  current  crisis,  the  defi- 
dwicies  of  the  current  system  have  been  ex- 
poaed  and  crises  wiU  reoccur  periodically 
unless  those  defidendea  are  repaired.  That 
is  why  we  need  to  have  a  thormi^  restnic- 
tiuing  of  the  in^mational  financial  system. 

n.  TBS  ns*  FOB  BzroRM  or  mBoiAnoiiAL 

M onxTABT  Am  bahkhk  uanTVTioiis  - 

A.  International  banking 

Even  if  a  coordinated  macroeconomic  ex- 
pansion were  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  short- 
comings of  the  international  hanking 
system  would  remain.  They  Indude: 


Inadequate  Information. 

Ladt  of  co(»dination  among  the  various 
iutltutioas. 

AmUgulty  over  the  lender  of  last  resort 

Regulatory  disparities  among  the  various 
national  markets. 

Inadequate  provisions  for  creating  Uquidl- 
ty espe^Ily  In  a  crisis. 

The  present  international  hanking  frame- 
work Invitea  circumvention  of  national  regu- 
latkma.  Hie  dramatic  growth  of  offshore 
toHiHiiy  centers  Is  the  best  exsmple.  To  the 
outside  observer  the  present  framework  is 
ahort  on  rules  and  regulations  and  at  times 
has  the  stabDlty  of  a  chain  letter.  The 
Banco  Ambroslano  demonstrated  how  the 
f^T***^  arrangemente  tat  supervising  inter- 
national hanking  are  taiadequate. 

Although  some  progress  could  be  made  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  to  fUl  the  gaps,  I  beUeve  a 
more  thorough  reriew  is  needed  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  Only  multilaterally  can  the 
diacrepandes  be  eliminated.  Also  only  with 
multilateral  agreement  can  the  ambiguity 
over  the  lendw  of  last  resort  be  eliminated. 
Better  intematlraial  supervision  and  im- 
proved s^eguards  are  needed  to  diai>d  the 
uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  system 
and  which  threatens  to  break  out  in  a  crisis 
of  confldoice. 

One  of  the  first  stepe  should  \x  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  and  availabiUty  of  infor- 
mation on  private  bank  lending  internation- 
ally. In  order  to  adequately  assess  the  risks, 
market  partidpsnts  need  to  luiow  the 
volume  of  lending,  loan  terms  and  the  po- 
tential for  future  repayment  As  it  now 
standa.  what  information  is  coUected  is  col- 
lected in  a  fragmented  way  by  various  agen- 
cies, the  IMF,  BIS,  GAB  and  the  World 
Bank.  More  coordination  and  centralization 
is  needed.  More  extensive  information  ex- 
changes are  also  needed.  A  useful  private 
effort  In  this  regard  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  new  dearinghouse.  the  Institute  for 
International  Finance,  consisting  of  35 
banks  from  9  countries  which  wiU  have  its 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  lender  of  last  resort 
could  be  diminated  if  the  informal  1974 
agreement  among  the  GIO  countries  were 
foraullaed  and  its  provisions  pubUcised.  In 
the  case  of  a  bank  subsidiary  in  an  offshore 
hanking  center  or  a  consortium  bank,  whose 
reapondbiUty  is  it  if  the  bank  were  to  get 
into  difficulty  meeting  its  obligations? 

The  major  central  banks  should  expUcitly 
agree  to  contingency  plans  in  case  of  a 
hanktny  crisis.  Thofic  Contingency  plans 
should  indude  stiff  penalties  for  the  affect- 
ed banks  in  order  to  avoid  moral  hazard 
problems. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  Uquidlty  would  be  needed  in  a  crisis 
but  contingency  and  swap  arrangements 
should  l>e  expanded  and  methods  estab- 
lished for  qulclcer  response  to  crises.  The 
current  arrangements  are  ad  hoc  and  re- 
quire massive  coordination  among  private 
bankers.  For  example,  over  1(K)  banks  were 
involved  in  the  emergency  package  for 
Mexico.  An  expansion  and  wider  partidpa- 
tion  in  the  General  Agreement  to  Borrow 
(GAB)  would  be  the  best  framework. 
B.  International  monetary  system 

The  current  worldwide  difficulties  amply 
demonstrate  that  the  shift  to  flexible  ex- 
change rates  has  not  solved  the  problems 
posed  by  inconsistent  macroeconomic  poU- 
dea.  The  austerity  measures  being  pursued 
In  almost  aU  countries  have  created  a  "para- 
dox of  austerity"  with  no  one  providing  the 
growth  stimulus.  As  a  result,  global  demand 
(liquidity)  has  contracted  and  the  develop- 


ing countries  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
adjustment  burden. 

Furthermore,  the  wide  swings  in  exchange 
rates  in  the  medium  term  are  resulting  in 
prolonged  departures  from  equilibrium 
rates.  As  a  result  resources  are  misaUocated 
and  protectimist  pressures  increase.  The  25 
percent  appreciation  of  the  dollar  on  a  trade 
weighted  basis  has  caused  a  decline  in  real 
growth  in  the  U.S.  by  lA  percent  and  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  of  over  1  milUon 
workers. 

The  time  has  cmne  to  condder  modifica- 
tions of  the  exchange  rate  system  to  moder- 
ate the  wide  swings  in  exchange  rates  in  the 
medium  term,  nexible  exchange  rates  have 
not  turned  out  to  be  the  panacea  that 
economists  claimed  they  would  be  and  now 
several  prominent  economists  have  caUed 
for  increased  intervention  to  maintain  rates 
in  "target  zones". 

Any  intervention,  however,  wiU  require 
much  closer  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
poUcies.  The  recent  U.S.  experience  with 
Reaganomics  and  the  Mitterrand  experi- 
ment of  unilateral  expansionism  demon- 
strate the  foUy  of  one  country  trying  to  con- 
duct a  macroeconomic  policy  at  variance 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Both  of  these 
governments  underestimated  the  strength 
of  the  international  linlcages  and  now  both 
have  had  to  retreat  because  of  the  exchange 
rate  consequences  of  their  respective  poU- 
cies. Unfortunately  the  world  economy  is 
left  with  a  paralysis  in  international  poUcy- 
malcing. 

In  order  to  break  through  this  paralysis, 
the  financial  leaders  of  the  inajor  countries 
should  meet  to  review  the  defidendes  in  the 
international  financial  system  and  to  consid- 
er modifications  in  the  exchange  rate 
regime.  This  should  not  just  be  a  routine 
meeting  lacidng  in  substance  as  recent  Eco- 
nomic Summits  have  been.  Instead  the 
meeting  should  represent  a  bold  step  at 
reform— a  Bretton  Woods  II  if  you  wiU. 
Otherwise  the  individual  national  attempts 
to  solve  these  pressing  global  problems 
could  lead  us  to  a  repeat  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  1930's. 

OORCLDSIOH 

The  current  econ<Mnic  environment  in 
many  ways  «tim»*r  to  the  1930s,  threatens 
the  international  trade  and  financial  sys- 
tems from  which  aU  countries  have  gained 
and  prospered.  Unless  the  major  countries 
agree  to  cooperate  and  to  address  their 
common  economic  problems  coUectively, 
history  could  repeat  itself. 

The  increased  interdependence  and  in- 
creased pluralism  in  the  world  economy 
mean  that  no  single  country  can  afford  to 
go  it  alone  in  international  economic  affairs 
nor  can  any  single  country  lead  us  out  of 
the  current  malaise.  Containing  present 
problems  is  not  within  the  capabiUty  of  any 
of  the  major  actors,  governments  or  interna- 
tional institutions.  The  major  countries 
must  puU  together  as  never  before  to  re- 
store prosperity  to  the  world  economy. 

On  macroeconomic  poUcy,  this  means  the 
major  countries  must  agree  to  a  coordinated 
expansion  in  the  short  run  whUe  taking 
steps  to  reduce  future  budget  deficits.  At 
the  same  time,  countries  must  resist  adopt- 
ing the  beggar-thy-neighbor  poUdes  which 
increased  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

Global  economic  recovery  and  efforts  to 
restrain  protectionism,  however,  wiU  not  be 
sufficient  to  solve  aU  of  our  current  econom- 
ic problems. 
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DOTCtaitaw  eountry  debt  «<1)  eonUniw  to 

be  ikpraMn  for  mbw  Urn*  Into Uw  future. 

^^SSe.  the  flnuietal  o*«i1  deH- 

I  have  been  eapoeetl  and  In  ordvto 

p„„„i  rirnOv  probtemi  from  recurring. 

UMaedefldeneleamuetbereaiettted. 

The  ttae  hM  came  for  the  natloot  of  the 

meethw.  a  Bnttoo  Woodi  n.  In  order  to  ad- 
SeaTthme  taHMB  cooeernlnc  the  adequMy 
of  IntematlaiMl  flnandal  tawUtutkns  and 
the  mianliattnn  of  the  International  mone- 
tary ayatem.  Specifically,  the  foUowIm  ac- 
tloM  need  to  be  taken: 

IncreaM*  In  general  liquidity  by  ezpand- 
inc  DiFauotaa. 

Method!  to  mcreaae  "crtBis"  liquidity 
t,tii«.igii  the  catabUahment  of  an  emergency 
fond  which  would  be  able  to  respond  quick- 
ly tocrlaea. 

Removal  of  the  ambiguity  over  the  lender 
of  laat  reaort  tiyiixwng  the  development  of 
eontlngency  plam  by  the  major  central 


CoiHOlldatlon  and  regulariakUon  of  exist- 
ing developing  country  debt  to  prevent  aol- 


ImprovemenU  in  the  quality  and  avallabU- 
Ity  of  Information  on  International  banking. 
InfhMWin  doaer  cooperation  and  aharing 
among  the  OIF.  OAB.  BIS  and  World  Bank. 

Modification  of  the  exchange  rate  system 
to  prevent  wide  swings  In  the  exchange  rate 
over  the  medium  term. 

Mfth<HV  for  Improvtaig  coordination  oi 
macroecanomlc  polldea  of  the  ma)or  indus- 
trial countries  In  order  to  obtain  a  sustained 
non-Inflationary  recovery. 

The  problenM  facing  the  international  fi- 
nancial system  are  grave,  but  they  are  not 
beyond  our  collective  capability— if  we  act 
together.  Convening  a  Bretton  Woods  II 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  International  consensus  for  re- 
solving our  common  problems  and  toward 
agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  international 
flpMiri*!  system  in  the  future.  The  sooner 
that  nroeem  bedns.  the  better. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleued  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUtions 
Committee  in  coeponsoring  this  reso- 
lution. ,  . 
This  resolutiim  is  a  straightforward 
measure.  It'  admowledges  that  the 
misallnement  of  currencies  is  exacting 
a  tremokkHis  toll  in  the  form  of  lost 
Jobs,  retarded  economic  growth,  and 
new  mtytectlonist  pressures.  It  says 
that  thrcHigh  further  cooperati<Hi  and 
consultation  among  America's  trading 
partnere.  we  can  reduce  these  prob- 
lems. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  resolution 
simply  confirms  Senate  support  for  a 
continuation  of  the  efforts  begun  at 
the  VersaiUes  economic  summit  and 
pronuitcd  at  the  recent  Paris  trade 
»^ifc«  The  Williamsburg  summit  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  consolidate 
past  gajyw  and  make  new  efforts 
toward  reducing  the  protectionist 
threat  and  buHdlng  a  stronger  world 
economy. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mezloo.  I  have  been  extremely  inter- 
ested in  international  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policy  issues  because  the  world 
economy  has  a  profound  and  direct 
effect  <m  the  New  Mexico  economy. 


During  this  past  recession,  the  agricul- 
tural and  mining  industries  in  New 
Mexico  wen  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  world  economic  downturn  and  the 
gtroog  dollar. 

Of  course,  protectionism,  which  is 
too  often  a  product  of  ectmomlc  stress, 
also  took  its  toll  in  such  diverse  mar- 
kets as  agricultural  ccMnmodlties  and 
high  technology  products.  Additional 
protectionist  measures  must  be  avoid- 
ed. Existing  barriers  to  trade  must  be 
rolled  \»tk.  These  actions  are  less  dif- 
ficult in  a  world  with  a  stable  and 
(rowing  economy  and  a  mutual  com- 
mitment to  sustaining  stability  and 
growth.    This    resolution    addresses 

these  issues.  _      .    «.  ^    * 

As  fh^^rman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  I  also  recognise  the  policy 
links  between  the  United  States  and 
other  economies.  The  acUons  that  we 
tak^»  at  home  are  transmitted  through 
Interest  rates  and  currency  values  to 
economies  abroad.  In  the  same  way. 
we  are  affected  by  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  our  trading  partners.  Restric- 
tive eocmomic  policies  at  home  can 
combine  with  those  of  other  nations  to 
drive  the  UA  econwny  into  a  down- 
turn of  unplanned  severity.  Overly 
stimulative  policies  at  h<»ne  can  push 
the  entire  world  into  a  period  of  un- 
sustainable economic  growth  and  un- 
controllable inflation.  This  resolution 
recognises  these  realities  and  calls  for 
improved  international  coordination 
of  economic  policies. 

The  past  2  years  have  underscored 
the  effect  of  U A  policies  on  the  world 
economy.  As  we  sought  to  reduce  our 
own  domestic  inflation  rate  by  re- 
stricting money  growth,  international 
capital  markets  and  flexible  exchange 
rates  carried  our  high  interest  rates 
abroad.  The  result  was  recession  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  among 
our  trading  partners. 

The  situation  then  came  full  circle. 
As  our  own  export  markets  weakened, 
our  trade  balance  deteriorated.  Last 
year  exports  actually  feU  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years.  Our  economy  con- 
tracted 1.8  percent.  And  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  lost  output  was  due  to  de- 
clining exporU.  Now  weakened  world 
markets  are  a  major  drag  on  our  do- 
mestic recovery. 

One  need  only  look  to  my  home 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  to  see  how  the 
recession  and  international  develop- 
ments can  affect  private  Industry. 
Falling  prices  and  an  oversupply  of  pe- 
troleimi  on  world  markets  hurt  New 
Mexico's  own  oil  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustries. Depressed  world  copper 
prices  and  the  national  recession 
caused  problems  for  the  New  Mexico 
copper  industry.  Last  year  New 
Mexico  copper  production  fell  by  over 
60  percent  and  over  3.000  mine  work- 
ers were  layed  off  in  Grant  County 
alone.  And  weak  world  markets  for  ag- 
rioiltural  products  led  to  falling  farm 
prices,  declining  sales,  and  the  first 


drop  in  UA  agricultural  exports  in  7 
years.  In  addition,  weak  market  ocmdi- 
tions  hurt  the  potash  industry,  such  as 
in  Eddy  County,  and  also  caused  prob- 
lems for  the  New  Mexico  coal  indus- 

Now.  as  the  world  emerges  from  the 
rec)essi<m.  we  must  design  a  new  strate- 
gy for  sustained  economic  growth  with 
low  inflation.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  we  look  to  the  lessons  of  the 
recent  past  to  identify  the  Important 
items  for  an  international  economic 
agenda. 

First,  we  need  to  pursue  reasoned, 
progrowth  policies  at  home  that  are 
consistent  with  long-term  price  stabili- 
ty. We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
weakest  economic  recovery  in  postwar 
history.  Last  quarter  ONP  Increased 
by  only  2.5  percent.  This  compares  to 
an  average  first  quarter  recovery  of 
almost  8  percent  for  the  four  previous 
postwar  recoveries,  excluding  1980.  We 
cannot  risk  a  failed  recovery.  This  is 
the  time  for  cautious,  growth-oriented 
economic  policies.  And.  as  I  have  said 
many  times  during  the  budget  debate, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  ndse  taxes  here 
at  home  in  any  major  way. 

Second,  we  must  coordinate  our  eco- 
nomic poUdes  with  our  trading  part- 
ners or  risk  unintended  results.  Eco- 
nomic policies  must  both  be  consistent 
with  domestic  aims  and  contribute  to 
satisfactory  world  results.  In  the 
recent  past,  we  have  seen  how  various 
national  policies  undertaken  independ- 
ently can  combine  to  create  unexpect- 
ed economic  stress.  At  present,  the 
interactions  of  national  economies  can 
provide  us  strength.  The  depth  of  the 
world  recession  requires  a  recognition 
that  coordinated  action  is  necessary  to 
generate  a  "critical  mass"  for  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  A  series  of 
Isolated  economic  actions  simply  may 
not  be  enough  and.  unless  coordinated, 
may  be  counterprodiictive. 

Third,  we  must  reverse  the  persist- 
ent overvaluation  of  the  dollar.  Over 
the  last  3  years,  the  dollar  rose  over  35 
percent  against  the  currencies  of  other 
Western  industrial  nations.  This  sharp 
appreciation  of  the  dollar  seems  un- 
warranted in  light  of  the  more  modest 
changes  in  the  eoonmnic  forces  that 
are  supposed  to  guide  exchange  rates. 
Misalinements  distort  International 
trading  decisions.  They  artificially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  U£.  exports  abroad 
and  decrease  the  cost  of  imported 
products  in  home  markets.  As  a  result. 
U.S.  businesses  lose  sales  and  U.S. 
workers  lose  Jobs. 

Fourth,  we  must  calm  the  volatility 
of  exchange  rates.  Short  run  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  rates  have  become 
more  severe  in  recent  months.  One 
percentage  point  overnight  moves  in 
the  values  of  major  currencies  are  bc- 
comhig  more  common.  In  fact,  during 
the  last  8  weeks  of  1982.  the  dollar  feU 
against  the  Ji4>anese  yen  by  almost  20 
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percent  lb  that  case,  the  decline 
good  for  American  buaineai.  But  gen- 
erally, wide  swings  in  exdiange  rates 
are  not  Such  changes  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  UJB.  businesses  to 
Idan  international  transafCtioaB. 

Fifth,  we  must  bring  UjB.  interest 
rates  in  line  with  those  of  our  trading 
partners.  During  the  past  3  years,  we 
have  had  high  real  interest  rates  com- 
pared to  other  industrial  natkms. 
These  interest  rates  have  attracted  in- 
vestors of  dollar-denominated  sisrt's 
bidding  up  the  price  of  the  dollar.  In 
December  1982.  the  real  yield  on 
dollar  deposits  in  Euromaricets  was  5.6 
percent  compared  to  S  percent  for  the 
Japanese  yen  and  U  percent  for  the 
German  itark.  No  wonder  the  dollar  is 
so  sUtmg.,  But  to  do  something  about 
it  we  ne«d  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries.  We  can  reduce  domesde  in- 
terest rates.  But  this  will  have  lltUe 
intematiooal  effect  unless  other  coun- 
tries T^nim  from  competitive  reduc- 
tions in  their  own  Interest  rates. 

Finally,  we  must  oonvinoe  all  nations 
to  take  advantage  of  the  moqiects  for 
economic  growth  by  dismantling  pro- 
tectionist barriers  to  trade.  The  eco- 
nomic stresses  of  the  past  few  years 
have  led  to  a  resurgence  of  proteetion- 
iBt  pressures.  S<»ne  of  our  trading 
partners  have  erected  new  barriers  to 
trade.  They  have  forgotten  the  hard 
lesson  of  the  thirties  when  protection- 
ism threw  a  fragile  world  eomomy 
into  a  deeper  recession.  In  recent 
months.  I  have  met  and  discussed  agri- 
cultural trade  issues  with  representSr 
tives  from  Japan  and  the  European 
Community.  We  must  open  up  world 
markets.  A  strong  economic  recovery 
simply  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  world 
of  closed  economies. 

These  six  steps  wiU  go  a  long  way 
toward  defusing  another  serious  prob- 
lem: The  world  debt  crisis.  A  strcmg 
econ<Hnlc  recovery,  stable  exchange 
rates,  and  open  trading  maritets  will 
enable  less  developed  countries  to  earn 
the  f  orelgh  exchange  necessary  to  pay 
off  debts  and  buy  U.S.  exports. 

The  recent  world  recessian  was  years 
in  the  making.  We  cannot  ejoiect  to  re- 
ciM>ture  iustalned  economic  growth 
overnight  But  imi»oved  international 
coordination  of  eomomic  policies 
seons  a  cdmmonsense  place  to  start 

Experience  has  shown  that  interna- 
tional eootuxnic  cooperation  Is  possible 
in  crisis  Situations.  The  recent  world 
debt  crisis  is  but  a  recent  example.  It 
is  time  to  move  from  crisis  maiukge- 
ment  to  forward-looking  action.  Now  is 
the  right  time;  this  resolutiiHi  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.Rn.lW 
Whereas  the  continuing  misallnement  of 
major  currencies  with  the  United  States 
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dollar  is  a  principal  factor  in  undermining 
United  States  trade  competltlveneH  and  in 
ilinaisslin  the  United  States  economy  over 
the  past  two  years; 

Whereas  the  consequence  has  been  the 
kMB  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs, 
severe  dlalocatlon  In  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  economy,  and  the  generation 
of  protectionist  pressures: 

Whereas  peratatlng  disparities  in  interest- 
rate  levels  between  the  United  States  and 
other  key  currency  countries  have  conMb- 
uted  heavily  to  these  ongoing  exchange-rate 
mIsaUnementa: 

Whereaa  both  these  maladjustments 
result  in  major  part  from  inadequate  coordi- 
nation and  harmoniaatlon  of  general  eco- 
nomic poUdea  among  the  United  States  and 
oUier  key  currency  countries; 

Whereaa  European  and  Japanese  officials 
have  indicated  a  deaire  to  discuss  remedies 
for  these  iMroUema;  and 

Whereaa  the  forthcoming  Williamsburg 
summit  conference  at  the  end  of  May  will 
bring  together  the  leaders  of  key  currency 
oountries:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

fteaolvei.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  arrange  to  have 
Induded  among  the  higheat  priority  themes 
of  the  Williamsburg  summit  to  seek  a  con- 
sensus among  the  participants  on  the  need 
to  improve  the  coordination  of  econmnic 
polldea  among  aummlt  countries,  aimed  at 
reducing  divarltiea  in  economic  polldea,  in- 
tereat  ratea,  and  exchange  rates  between 
the  major  industrial  nations,  at  stemming 
current  dangerous  protectionist  pressures, 
and  at  haatenlng  a  healthy  and  sustained 
recovery  of  industrial  economies  and  of 
tntematlCHial  trade; 

(2)  such  consensus  should  include  an- 
nouncement of  a  mechanism  or  procedure 
for  such  consultation  on  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing basis  so  long  as  important  protec- 
tionist pressure  and  increased  governmental 
intervention  in  international  trade  remains 
a  danger  to  the  worid-trade  system; 

(3)  such  consensus  should  also  include 
provision  for  an  early  meeting  of  summit 
country  ministers  of  finance  and  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  consider 
steps  to  achieve  better  alinement  between 
the  interest  rates  and  major  currencies  and 
to  make  public  the  objectives  of  such  steps; 
and 

(4)  the  President  should  arrange,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  WilUamsburg  summit,  bi- 
lateral discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  to  initiate  special  efforts  to  bring 
about  consensus  and  Joint  action  to  achieve 
the  earliest  possible  further  realinement  of 
the  yen-  and  dollar-exchange  rates. 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISi.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRIBAIiLT  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNTTT  COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  another 
item  cleared  on  this  side  for  action  by 
unanimous  ctmsent  is  Calendar  No. 
100.  S.  726.  If  the  minority  leader  is 
prepared  to  proceed  with  that  item,  I 
am  prepared  to  do  so. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  726>  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Aa- 
sistance  Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 
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(Purpose:  To  provide  a  cmnmittee 
substitute) 

Mr.  BAKKU.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
natiu%  of  a  substitute,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Ahohsws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  "Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  for  Mr.  AHDitnm,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  lloo. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SscnoN  1.  The  matter  preceding  title  I  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  (Allege 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  (92  Stet.  1325)  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "definitions"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DSrUllTIONS 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term—", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" in  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  reference  to  Secretary  in 
clause  (5XA)  of  such  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  'Indian  student  cotmt'  means  a 
number  eqtial  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
students  enrolled  in  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  all  Indian  students  so  en- 
rolled, divided  by  twelve. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
In(Uan  student  count  under  sulisection  (a) 
(7>- 

"(1)  Credit  hours  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  registration  of  Indian  students 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  week  of  each 
academic  term. 

"(2)  Credit  hours  earned  in  classes  offered 
during  a  summer  academic  term  shall  be 
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,  Into   Meoant   In   detenninlnc   the 

Indian  atudent  ooont  (or  the  nioeeedinc  (aU 
mdonle  teen. 

"<»  CradiU  earned  by  Indian  itudenta  In 
any  ftintiiw*^  education  pracram  of  a  trtb- 
aUy  fBntririViH'  eonmunlty  ooHege  (other 
th>i»  a  Oaneral  ■ducatiofi  Develoiioient 
eouiae  or  a  pracram  supported  by  a  Federal 
grant,  contract,  or  oooperatire  acieement) 
T>i»n  be  taken  Into  aecount.  Such  credits 
ih.mn  tw  converted  to  a  credlt-lxNir  basis  In 
■eeordance  with  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity eoHcte's  system  for  provldinc  credit 
for  participation  in  such  procrams. 

"(4)  Mb  mora  than  IS  credit  hours  per 
iDdtan  student  per  academic  term  may  be 
Uken  Into  account.  ,  _ 

"(9)  Mo  credit  hours  earned  by  an  Indian 
student  wtx>  has  earned  more  tlian  79  credit 
iMHirs  in  a  S-year  procram.  or  190  hours  in  a 
4-year  pncram.  for  which  assistance  has 
been  provided  under  this  Act  shaU  be  taken 
into  account-**.  ^   . 

Sac  2.  Seetton  101  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inaertinc  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thocof  the  foUowlnr  ".  and  to 
allow  for  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
tlie  pliyalcal  resources  of  such  insUtutlons". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Is  authorized  to"  in 
subaection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shaQ.  subject  to  appropriations.";  and 

(2)  liy  strttlng  out  "to  defray  the  expense 
of  activities  related  to  educaUon  programs 
for  Indian  studoiU"  In  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  defray,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tribally  controUed 
community  college,  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
poses  and  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  college". 

(b)  Sectiaa  106(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
followliw  new  sentence:  "Such  application 
«tiAii  include  a  description  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  wliich  will  aUow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds.". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  104  ttirough 
114  as  sections  106  through  119.  respective- 
ir.and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  section: 

"ruunmro  GKAWis 
"Sac.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  make  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  enti- 
Uea  to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  granU  under  this 


"(c)  Fran  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  UUe  for  any  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  sums  appropriated  for  section 
109).  tlie  Secretary  shaU  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  five  applicants  under  this  section 
of  not  more  Uian  $19,000  each,  or  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  grants  in  that 
amount  to  each  of  the  approved  applicants. 
If  leas  than  Ave  apply  and  are  approved.", 
(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "section  106"  in  section 
106  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)(1)) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  107"; 


(2)  by  strlkliw  out  "section  106"  In  section 
\m  (as  so  rcdwignstrrt)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thocof  "section  106**:  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "section  106(a)*'  in  sec- 
tion 111  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  107(a)". 

Sac  9.  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1))  Is  amended—  J 

(1)  by  luKrting  "from  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  Is  receiving  funds 
under  section  108"  after  "upon  request"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges"  In  such  sentence. 

Sk^  6.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  Is 
ammded— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  in  the 
heading  of  such  secUon  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "eligibility": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  each  place 
it  appears  In  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eligibility": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsecUon  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

(4)  by  iiwertlng  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  a 
positive  determination  shall  be  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  flscal  year  In 
which  such  determlnatl(»  is  made.":  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  In  sub- 
section (cX3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"9  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ellgl- 
biUty".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  biserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education". 

Sac.  7.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aKl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  108.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
Uon 111.  the  Secretary  shaU.  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, grant  for  each  academic  year 
to  each  trlbaUy  controUed  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  the  Indian  student  count  at  such  col- 
lege during  such  academic  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  3(aX7)  of  this  Act.  multiplied  by 
"(3KA)  $4,000  for  fiscal  year  1084. 
"(B)  $8,029  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
"(C)  $9,419  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
"(D)  $9,830  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
except  that  no  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.". 

Sac.  8.  SecUon  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
the  aecUon  designation;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(bXl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controUed  community  col- 
leges are  eUglble  under  section  108  shaU  not 
be  altered  because  of  funds  aUocated  to  any 
such  coUeges  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  of  November  3. 1921  (42  SUt. 
206:  28  U.S.C.  13). 

"(2)  No  tribaUy  controUed  community  col- 
lege shaU  be  denied  funds  approi»lated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2.  1921,  be- 
cause of  the  funds  it  receives  under  thto  Act. 


"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
312(2XAXI)  and  323(aX2XAXI)  of  the 
Hlgho'  Education  Act  of  1969.  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  fram  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
poatseooodary  education  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  received  such  asslstanoe  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of  such  Act.*'. 

Sac  9.  (a)  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redea- 
Ignated  by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Arraopaunon  AumoaizATioif 
"Sac.  110.  (aXl)  There  to  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  secUon  109, 
$3,200,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1988. 
1986,  and  1967. 

"(2)  There  to  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  secUon  107, 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969. 
1966,  and  1967. 

"(3)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  113(b)  and  113  for  each  of  the 
flscal  years  1969, 1966.  and  1987. 

"(bXl)  For  the  purposes  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  thto 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  thto 
Act  ShaU  become  available  for  obllgaUon  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shaU  remain 
available  untU  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transiUon  to  the 
forward  fimding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action  described  In  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  approprlaUons  to 
carry  out  thto  Act.  the  first  of  which  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1).". 

Sac.  10.  SecUon  111  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  secUon  4(aXl)  of  thto  Act)  to 
amended  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsecUon 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(aXl)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  110(aX2)  for 
grants  under  secUon  107  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  In  fuU  the  total  amount  which  ap- 
proved appUcanU  are  eUgible  to  receive 
under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  first  aUocate  to 
each  such  appUcant  which  received  funds 
under  secUon  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(i)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  mulUpUed  by 

"(ii)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shaU  next  aUocate  to 
applicante  who  did  not  receive  funds  under 
such  section  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(i)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  mulUpUed  by 

"(U)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  the  order  in  which  such  appUcanU  have 
qualified  for  asstotance  in  accordance  with 
such  section  so  that  no  amount  shaU  be  al- 
located to  a  later  qualified  appUcant  untU 
each  earUer  qualified  applicant  to  aUocated 
an  amount  equal  to  such  product;  and 

"(C)  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
making  the  aUocatlons  required  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shaU  aUo- 
cate such  funds  by  ratably  Increasing  the 
amounU  of  the  grant  determined  under 
such  subparagraphs. 

"(2)  For  ptirposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  thto 
subsection,  the  term  per  capita  payment' 
for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  determined  by 


dhridlng  th«  amount  available  for  granU  to 
tribally  cdntroUed  conmunity  eoUegea 
under  saetidn  107  for  sudi  flscal  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such 
ndleges  for  such  fiscal  year.  Tlie  fleeretary 
ShaU.  on  the  basto  of  the  moat  aatisfaetory 
daU  avaOalUe.  compute  the  Indian  student 
count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  sudh 
count  was  not  used  for  the  purpoae  of 
making  alloeations  under  this  title. 

"(bXl)  If  the  sums  appraprfated  (or  any 
fiscal  year  tor  granU  under  aacMon  107  are 
not  sufflcitnt  to  pay  in  fuU  the  total 
amount  of  the  granU  detemtned  purauant 
to  subaection  (aXlXA)  the  amount  wfafdi 
ap^icanU  4eacribed  in  such  aobaection  are 
eUgible  to  receive  under  aeetlOD  107  for  such 
fiscal  year  4uai  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(2)  If  any  addlHonal  funds  become  avaU- 
able  for  making  paymenta  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  whidi  subaection  (a) 
or  paragrapto  (1)  of  thto  subaection  appUea, 
such  addlUanal  amounU  shaU  be  aUocated 
by  first  Increasing  granta  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection  on  the 
same  basto  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  aUocattng  the  remainder  In  aooordanoe 
with  subsetition  (a).  Suma  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  In 
fuU  the  total  amounts  for  which  appUcanU 
are  eligible  under  section  107  shaU  be  allo- 
cated by  ratably  inereasinc  such  total 
amoimts.*'. 

Sac.  11.  SecUon  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  aectlon  4(aXl)  of  thto  Act)  to 
amended  toiread  as  foUows: 

faxpoKT  OM  rsduna 

"Sac  IIX  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  thaU  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  f aoUiUes  avaUable  for  uae  by  tribal- 
ly controUed  community  colleges.  Such 
study  ShaU  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
renUy  existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa- 
ciUUes  which  are  vacant  or  underutilised 
and  shaU  oansider  available  altemaUves  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
strucUon  of  such  fadUUes  (including  ren- 
ovation. alteraUon.  repair,  and  reoonstruc- 
Uon  necessary  to  bring  such  fadUUes  Into 
compliance  with  local  building  oodea).  Such 
study  ShaU  also  identify  the  need  fiM'  new 
construction.  A  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  ttutn  September  30.  1988.  Such 
report  shaU  also  include  an  identification  of 
property— 

"(1)  on  which  structurally  aound  buUdings 
suitable  for  use  as  educational  (adUUes  are 
located,  and 

"(2)  whicai  to  avaUable  (or  use  by  tribally 
controUed  oommunity  coUegea  under  sectiim 
20a(aX2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
minlstraUv*  Servioea  Act  o(  1949  (40  V&.C. 
483(aX2))  and  under  the  Act  o(  August  6. 
1996  (70  SUt.  1097:  29  U.&C.  448a). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. In  cohsultaUon  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  shaU  Initiate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alternations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsecUon  (a)  of  thto  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  section,  the 
term  'reconstruction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided In  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969  (20  nJS.C.  1132e-l(2XB)).". 

Sac.  13.  SecUon  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  thto  Act)  to 
amended  to  read  as  f oUowa: 

"oowarancnoii  or  hsw  rsdUTiBS 

"Sac  113.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  tribaUy 
controUed  eommunlty  coUege  for  which  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  General 


Services  under  section  113(a)  of  thto  Act 
l<>fT«M«—  a  need  for  new  construction,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  appropriations 
and  on  the  basto  of  an  application  submitted 
in  aoeordance  vrlth  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  preacribe  by  regulaUtm.  pro- 
vide grants  for  such  constriicti(m  In  accord- 
ance with  thto  secUon. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  thto  section,  a  trilially  omtroUed  com- 
munity ooUege— 

"(1)  must  be  a  current  recipient  of  grants 
under  aectlon  109  or  107.  and 

"(3)  must  be  accreiUted  by  a  nationally 
rccoimiaed  accrediting  agency  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the  last 
sentences  of  secUon  1301(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C.  1141(a)), 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be 
waived  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  to  a  reasonable  expectaUon  that  such 
college  wiU  be  fuUy  accredited  within  eight- 
een months.  In  any  case  where  such  a 
waiver  to  granted,  grants  under  thto  section 
ShaU  be  avaUable  only  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  proposato  for  construcUon. 

"(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragn^ih 
(3),  grants  for  construcUon  under  thto  sec- 
Ucm  shaU  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construcUon,  except  that  no 
tribally  controlled  community  coUege  shaU 
be  required  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  in 
fulfillment  of  the  remaining  30  per  centum. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  its  required 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  a 
tribally  controUed  community  ooUege  may 
use  funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2. 1931  (38  U.S.C.  13),  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Synder  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  psft.  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
in  the  case  of  any  tritmUy  controUed  com- 
munity coUege  which  demonstrates  that 
ndther  such  coUege  nor  the  tribal  govern- 
ment with  which  it  to  affUiated  have  suf f i- 
dent  resources  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  shaU  base  a  decteion 
on  whether  to  grant  such  a  waiver  solely  on 
the  basto  of  the  foUowing  factors:  (A)  tribal 
population;  (B)  potential  student  popula- 
tion: (C)  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
tribal  members;  (D)  tribal  financial  re- 
sources; and  (E)  other  factors  aUeged  by  the 
college  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  availabUlty 
of  resources  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  and  which  may 
indude  the  educaUonal  attaiiunent  of  tribal 
members. 

"(d)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construcUon  of  a  facility  which  has 
been  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  a 
grant  made  available  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  faciUty  ceases  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  in  a  pubUc  or  nonprofit  capacity 
as  an  academic  f aciUty,  uiUess  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  to  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  institution  from  thto  obligation, 
and 

"(3)  the  tribe  with  which  the  appUcant  to 
affttiated  faUs  to  use  the  faculty  for  a  public 
purpose  approved  by  the  tribal  government 
in  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  served  by  the  tribal  government, 
UUe  to  the  faciUty  shaU  vest  in  the  United 
States  and  the  applicant  (or  such  tribe  if 
such  tribe  to  the  successor  in  title  to  the  fa- 
culty) shaU  be  entitied  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  rmtio  to  the  present  value  of  the  facili- 
ty as  the  amount  of  the  appUcant's  contri- 
bution (exduding  any  funds  provided  under 
the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13)) 
bore  to  the  original  cost  of  the  facility.  Such 
value  ShaU  be  determined  by  agreement  of 


the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the 
United  States  dIsUrict  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  faciUty  to  located. 

"(e)  No  construction  assisted  with  funds 
under  thto  section  shaU  be  used  for  religious 
worship  or  a  sectarian  activity  or  for  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  indudes  re- 
construction or  renovation  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  743(3)  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  196S  (30  U.S.C.  1133e- 
1(2XB))):  and 

"(2)  the  term  'academic  fadUUes'  has  the 
meaning  provided  such  term  under  secUon 
742(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20UJ8.C.  1132e-l(l)).". 

Sic  13.  The  Act  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  m— TRIBALLY  (X>NTROLLED 
COMMUNITY  (X>LLEGE  ENDOWMENT 
PROGRAM  . 

"POKPOSE 

"Sac.  301.  It  to  the  purpose  of  thto  tiUe  to 
provide  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  en- 
dowment funds  for  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  tribaUy  controlled  community 
coUeges. 

"ESTABLisHMEirr  OP  PROCBAM;  paotuuii 


"Sac  302.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306,  the  Secretary 
shaU  establtoh  a  program  of  making  endow- 
ment grants  to  tribaUy  controUed  communi- 
ty coUeges  which  are  current  recipients  of 
asstotance  under  section  107  of  thto  Act  or 
under  section  3  of  the  Navajo  Community 
CoUege  Act.  No  such  coUege  shaU  be  ineligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant  for  a 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  estabUshment  of  an 
endowment  fund  by  a  tribaUy  controUed 
community  coUege  shall  be  made  unless 
such  coUege  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  provides  for  the  estabUshment  and 
maintenance  of  a  trust  fund  at  a  federaUy 
insured  banking  or  savings  institution: 

"(2)  provides  for  the  deposit  in  such  trust 
fund  of — 

"(A)  any  Federal  capital  contributions 
made  from  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 306; 

"(B)  a  capital  contribution  by  such  ooUege 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each 
Federal  capital  contribution;  and 

"(C)  any  eam'ng"  of  the  funds  so  deposit- 
ed: 

"(3)  provides  that  such  funds  wiU  be  de- 
posited in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
acciunulation  of  Interest  thereon  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  that  generaUy  available  for 
similar  funds  deposited  at  the  same  hanking 
or  savings  Institution  for  the  same  period  or 
periods  of  time; 

"(4)  provides  that,  if  at  any  time  such  col- 
lege withdraws  any  capital  contribution 
made  by  that  coUege,  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  capital  contribution  shaU  be  with- 
drawn and  returned  to  the  Secretary  for 
reaUocation  to  other  coUeges: 

"(5)  provides  that  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  such  trust  fund  wiU  Inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  any  private  person:  and 

"(6)  indudes  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  coUege,  induding  a 
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"OOMTLUIKB  Wim  MATGHIINI  ammUUH  IS 

"Sac  M4.  For  the  puipoae  of  complying 
with  the  contribution  requirement  of  sec- 
tion SOacbXSXB).  a  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity ooUege  may  use  funds  which  are 
available  from  any  private  or  tribal  source. 
"AixocATioii  OF  puma 

"8k.  305.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  3M.  the  Secretary 
■t»«n  aiiof  t^  to  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  eligible  for  an 
endowment  grant  under  this  title  an 
amount  tat  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  college 
(himaianBlfs  has  been  placed  within  the 
Gontiol  of.  or  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
uae  (rf.  the  college  and  is  availaUe  for  depos- 
it as  a  capital  contribution  of  that  college  in 
aceoidanee  with  section  MKbxaxB).  except 
that  the  rfin'^""""  amount  which  may  be  so 
allfff  twf  to  any  such  college  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  not  exced  $350,000. 

"(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  306  is  not 
sufficient  to  allocate  to  each  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  demonstrated  by  such  college 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  then  the  amount 
of  the  allocation  to  each  such  coUege  shall 
be  ratably  reduced. 

"AOTBOUZATIOII  OF  APPXOPKIATIOin 

"Sac  306.  (a)  There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  IMS.  1M6.  and  1M7. 

"(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  authoriied  to  remain 
available  untQ  expended.". 

Sac.  14.  In  promulgating  any  regulations 
to  implement  the  amendmenU  made  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  tribally  controlled  cooununity  col- 


Ifr.  ANDREWS.  BIr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  «eak  on  behalf  of  Senate 
passage  of  S.  726.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity CoUege  Assistance  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  predeces- 
sor of  this  bill.  S.  2623.  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  in  the  97th  Congress,  but 
received  a  podtet  veto  upon  reaching 
the  Presidoit's  desk.  The  President's 
veto  message  referred  to  language  that 
was  ocmtained  in  the  House-passed  bill 
and  that  was  receded  to  by  the  Senate 
in  conference— language  characteriz- 
ing the  provision  of  education  to 
T«ww«T*  students  as  part  of  the  trust 
obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  lands  ceded  to 
the  Pederal  Government  by  the 
Indian  trittes.  The  President  also  ob- 


jected to  a  provision  in  the  ccmf  erence 
bUl  that  would  have  auth<Hlaed  legis- 
lative veto  of  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  act  Neither  of  the  provi- 
sions dted  in  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage are  contained  in  S.  726. 

Mr.  President,  the  18  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges  have  made 
great  strides  ia.  meeting  the  education- 
al needs  of  reservation  communities 
and  have  brought  opportunities  for 
lUgher  education  to  Indian  people  in 
remote  areas  where  none  previously 
existed.  These  opportunities  represent 
a  sound  Federal  Investment  in  the 
future  self-sufficiency  and  self-deter- 
mination of  our  Indian  people— oppor- 
tunities for  education  that  will  reap 
benefits  for  many  generations  to 
come.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reau- 
thorize this  valuable  and  worthwhile 
program  with  the  following  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  The  substi- 
tute incorporates  tedmical  amend- 
ments intended  to  address  concerns 
expressed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
as  well  as  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budi^t  Office  has  estimated  that  the 
General  Services  Administration 
would  require  approximately  $100,000 
over  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  facilities  available  to 
the  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges. That  study  would  examine  the 
need  for  renovation  and  repair  of 
vacant  or  underutilized  BIA  facilities 
in  order  to  bring  such  facilities  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes.  I 
would  note  however,  that  S.  726  does 
not  create  new  budget  authority  for 
appropriations  to  cover  the  costs  that 
may  be  associated  with  the  study.  The 
Select  CcHnmittee  on  Indian  Affairs  in- 
tends that  the  costs  of  the  study  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  S.  726  is  not  intended 
to  increase  the  budget  requests  of  that 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
vote  to  enact  the  proposed  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  726, 
a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance 
Act  of  1978. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
&7M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentoHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

Sacnon  1.  The  matter  preceding  title  I  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  CoUege 
Assistance  Act  of  1078  (02  SUt.  1325)  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "definitions"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"DBPUIIIIOIIS 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term—": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "and  is  ellcible  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" in  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  thereof  the  follow- 
inr  "snd  the  reference  to  Secretary  fn 
clause  (S)(A)  of  such  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(7)  'Indian  student  count'  means  a 
number  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
studenU  enrolled  in  each  tribally  controlled 
community  coUege,  determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  subaecUon  (b)  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  aU  Indian  students  so  en- 
roUed.  divided  by  twelve. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
Indian  student  count  under  subsection 
(aX7)- 

"(1)  Credit  hours  shaU  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  registration  of  Indian  students 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  week  of  each 
academic  term. 

"(2)  Credit  hours  earned  in  rlamiwi  offered 
during  a  summer  academic  term  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
Indian  student  count  for  the  succeeding  fall 
academic  term. 

"(3)  CrediU  earned  by  Indian  students  in 
any  continuing  edtication  program  of  a  trib- 
ally controUed  community  coUege  (other 
than  a  General  Education  Development 
course  or  a  program  supported  by  a  Federal 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement) 
ShaU  be  taken  into  account.  Such  credits 
ShaU  be  converted  to  a  credit-hour  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  tribaUy  controUed  com- 
munity coUege's  system  for  providing  credit 
for  participation  in  such  programs. 

"(4)  No  more  than  12  credit  hours  per 
Indian  student  per  academic  term  may  be 
taken  into  account. 

"(5)  No  credit  hours  earned  by  an  Indian 
student  who  has  earned  more  than  75  credit 
hours  in  a  2-year  program,  or  IM  hours  in  a 
4.year  program,  for  which  assistance  has 
been  provided  under  this  Act  shaU  be  taken 
into  account.". 

Sac.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  to 
aUow  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  physical  resources  of  such  institutions". 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to  in 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"shall,  subject  to  appropriations.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  defray  the  expense 
of  acUviUes  related  to  education  programs 
for  Indian  students"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "to  defray,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tribaUy  controUed 
community  coUege,  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
poses and  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  coUege". 

(b)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  "Such  application 
ShaU  taKlude  a  description  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  wiU  aUow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds.". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  105  through  115,  respective- 
ly: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowhig  new  section: 


"njunmra 


IOC  (a)  The  Secretaiy  shall  estab- 
Itah  a  progaun  in  aeoordanoe  with  tuts  tee- 
Uon  to  make  granU  to  tribes  and  tribal  entt- 
ttas  to  caii#uet  plannhig  aettvitiea  (or  the 
purpose  of  developinc  propoaato  for  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty coUegea.  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establlahment  of  such  col- 
leges. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaO  eetabllah.  by  reg- 
ulation, praoedures  for  the  aubwlmlnn  and 
review  of  appUeattons  for  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  UUe  for  any  tiaeal  year  (ez- 
dushre  of  sums  appibpriated  for  aectian 
105).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  neceanry  to  make 
grants  to  five  applicants  under  this  section 
of  not  more  than  $15.0M  each,  or  an 
amount  neeessary  to  make  grants  in  that 
amount  to  each  of  the  approved  appUeanta. 
if  leas  than  nve  apply  and  are  approved.". 

(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  strftdng  out  "section  IM"  In  section 
IM  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (aXD) 
and  bMertidg  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  107": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  105"  in  section 
107  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "settion  IM":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  106(a)''  in  sec- 
tion 111  (ss  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
tai  lieu  thereof  "section  107(a)''.- 

Sac  5.  SecUon  105  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserUng  "from  a  tribally  controUed 
community  coUege  which  is  receiving  funds 
under  secUon  IM"  after  "upon  request"  in 
the  first  seatence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  tribally  controlled 
community  ooUeges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sac  6.  (al  Section  IM  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feaaibiUty"  in  the 
heading  of  auch  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "eligibUlty": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "feaatbOity"  each  place 
it  appears  In  such  section  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "eUgibUity": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  insertkig  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"-.. 

(4)  by  Inaerttng  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  a 
posiUve  determination  shaU  be  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  determination  ia  made.":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (cX2)  and  inaerUng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"5  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feastbOity"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "eligi- 
bUlty". and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Educati<m.  and  Welfare"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education". 

Sac  7.  SecUon  lOMa)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  secUon  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
ammded  to  read  as  f  oUowk 

"Sac  IM.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 111.  the  Secretary  ahaU.  subject  to  ap- 
propri^ons.  grant  for  eadi  academic  year 
to  each  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to— 


"(1)  the  IniUan  student  count  at  such  col- 
lege during  such  academic  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  a(aX7)  of  this  Act.  multlpUed  by 

"(SKA)  $4.0W  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(B)  $5,035  tar  fiscal  year  lOW. 

"(C)  $6,415  for  fiscal  year  19M.  and 

"(D)  $5,820  for  fiscal  year  1087. 
except  that  no  grant  shaU  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  educaUon  program  provided  by 
such  college.". 

Sac  8.  SecUon  IM  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserUng  "(a)"  immediately  after 
the  section  designaUon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  subsecUons: 

"(bXl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controUed  community  col- 
leges are  digible  undor  secUon  IM  shaU  not 
be  altered  because  of  funds  allocated  to  any 
such  ooUeges  from  fimds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  of  November  2. 1921  (42  Stat. 
208:  25  n.&C.  13). 

"(2)  No  tribaUy  controUed  community  col- 
lege ahaU  be  denied  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2.  1921.  be- 
cause of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  secUon 
312(2XAXi)  and  322(aX2XAXi)  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965,  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Biveau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postseoondary  education  shaU  be  deemed  to 
liave  received  such  assistance  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of  such  Act". 

Sac  9.  (a)  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"APraOPRIATIOH  AUTHOKIZATIOM 

"Sac  110.  (aXl)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  section  105, 
$S.aM.OM  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
19M.  and  1M7. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  section  107, 
$30.0M.0M  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
19W.  and  1M7. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  112  (b)  and  113  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985, 19M,  and  1M7. 

"(bXl)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shaU  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shaU  remain 
available  unUl  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation acUon  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  approprlaUon  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriaUons  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  the  first  of  which  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1).". 

Sac  10.  SecUon  111  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  secUon  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  aAd  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(aXl)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  secUon  110(aX2)  for 
grants  under  section  107  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  in  fuU  the  total  amount  which  ap- 
proved appUcants  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shaU  first  aUocate  to 
each  such  appUcant  which  received  funds 
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under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(i)  "the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ce<Ung  fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

"(U)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  yean 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shaU  next  allocate  to 
applicants  who  did  not  receive  funds  under 
such  section  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(i)  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  mulUpUed  by 

"(U)  such  applicant's  Indian  student  count 
for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  the  order  in  which  such  appUcants  have 
qualified  for  assistance  in  accordance  with 
such  section  so  that  no  amount  shaU  be  al- 
located to  a  Uter  qualified  applicant  until 
each  earUer  qualified  MipUcant  is  allocated 
an  amoimt  equal  to  such  product;  and 

"(C)  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
t«»nng  the  aUocaUons  required  by  subpara- 
gn4>hs  (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shaU  aUo- 
cate such  funds  by  ratably  increasing  the 
amounts  of  the  grant  determined  under 
such  subparagraphs. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'per  capiU  payment' 
for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  amount  available  for  grants  to 
tribaUy  ctmtroUed  community  coUeges 
under  section  107  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such 
coUeges  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
shaU.  on  the  basis  of  the  moet  satisfactory 
data  available,  compute  the  Indian  student 
count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
count  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
mw*'"g  aUocations  under  this  UUe. 

"(bKl)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  uiider  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  fuU  the  total 
amount  of  the  grants  determined  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (aXlKA)  the  amount  which 
I4>plicants  described  in  such  subsection  are 
eligible  to  receive  tmder  section  107  for  such 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(2)  If  any  additional  funds  become  avaU- 
able  for  making  payments  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  applies, 
such  additional  amounts  shaU  be  aUocated 
by  first  increasing  grants  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  aUocating  the  remainder  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a).  Sums  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  in 
fiUl  the  total  amounts  for  which  applicants 
are  eligible  under  section  107  shaU  be  aUo- 
cated by  ratably  increasing  such  total 
amounts.". 

Sbc.  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"RXPOHT  OH  FACIUTIKS 

"Sbc  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  (3ener- 
al  Services  shaU  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  faciUties  available  for  use  by  tribal- 
ly controUed  community  coUeges.  Such 
study  shaU  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
rently existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa- 
ciUties which  are  vacant  or  underutilized 
and  ShaU  consider  available  alternatives  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
struction of  such  faculties  (including  ren- 
ovation, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  such  faculties  into 
compliance  with  local  buUding  codes).  Such 
study  shaU  also  identify  the  need  for  new 
construction.  A  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30.  1985.  Such 
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"(3)  wiiiefa  to  •vmOable  for  um  by  tribolly 
eoDtiollad  eanmiinlty  ooUccm  under  section 
MXaMS)  of  tte  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mtBtatrattw  Serrloee  Act  of  1M9  (40  U&C. 
itMaMS))  and  under  the  Act  of  August  6. 
19M  <10  Stat.  1067: 3S  U.aC.  443a>. 

"<b>  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
tcca.  In  eanultatlon  with  tlM  Bureau  of 
Iimw«i.  Affairs,  shall  Initiate  a  program  to 
cooduet  neeeasary  renovations,  alterations. 
ivpaiia.  and  reeonstniction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  sutaection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon.  the 
term  'leoanstruetion'  has  Uie  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  74X3)  of  the  Bitfier  Educa- 
tion Act  <rf  1906  (90  U3.C.  niae-l(3XB».". 
sac.  IX  Seettoo  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
I  to  read  as  follows: 
"canmocnom  or  tttv  rAcxums 
._..  113.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  tribally 
eootraUed  community  college  for  which  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  under  section  113(a)  of  this  Act 
identifies  a  need  for  new  construction,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  appropriations 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  application  submitted 
in  aeeordance  with  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide grants  for  such  construction  in  socord- 
ance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college— 

"(1)  must  be  a  current  recipient  of  grants 
under  section  108  or  107.  and 

"(3)  must  be  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognised  accrediting  agency  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1301(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1005  (30  UAC.  1141(a)). 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be 
waived  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  to  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
college  wm  be  fully  accredited  within  eight- 
een months.  In  any  case  where  such  a 
waiver  is  granted,  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  only  for  planning  and  de- 
vekvment  of  proposals  for  construction. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  grants  for  construction  under  this  sec- 
Uon shall  not  exceed  00  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction,  except  that  no 
tribally  eontndled  community  college  shall 
be  required  to  expend  more  tlum  $400,000  in 
fulfillment  of  the  remaining  30  per  centum. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  its  required 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  a 
tribally  controlled  community  college  may 
use  funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 3. 1031  (36  UAC.  13).  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Snyder  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
in  the  case  of  any  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity allege  which  demonstrates  that 
neither  such  college  nor  the  tribal  govern- 
ment with  which  it  Is  affiliated  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  shall  base  a  decision 
on  whether  to  grant  such  a  wahrer  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  (A)  tribal 
population:  (B)  potential  student  popula- 
tion: (C)  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
tribal  members;  (D)  tribal  financial  re- 
sources: and  (B)  other  factors  alleged  by  the 
college  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  availability 
of  resources  for  compliance  with  the  re- 


quirements of  paragraph  (1>  and  which  may 
indude  the  educational  attainment  of  tribal 
memlms. 

"(d)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  a  facility  which  has 
been  constructed  In  whole  or  in  part  with  a 
grant  made  available  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  in  a  public  or  nonprofit  capacity 
as  an  academic  facility,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  institution  from  this  obligation, 
and 

"(3)  the  tribe  with  which  the  applicant  U 
affiliated  fails  to  use  the  facility  for  a  public 
purpose  approved  by  the  tribal  government 
In  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  served  by  the  tribal  government. 
UUe  to  the  facility  shaU  vest  in  the  United 
States  and  the  applicant  (or  such  tribe  if 
such  tribe  is  the  successor  in  title  to  the  fa- 
cility) shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  present  value  of  the  facili- 
ty as  the  amount  of  the  applicant's  contri- 
bution (excluding  any  funds  provided  under 
the  Act  of  November  3.  1931  (35  U.&C.  13)) 
bore  to  the  original  cost  of  the  facility.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  facility  is  located. 

"(e)  No  construction  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  for  religious 
worship  or  a  sectarian  activity  or  for  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  includes  re- 
construction or  renovation  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  secUon  743(3)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1905  (30  UAC.  1133e- 
1(3XB))):  and 

"(3)  the  term  'academic  facilities'  has  the 
meaning  provided  such  term  under  section 
743(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1005 
(30UAC.  1133e-l(l))  ". 

Sk.  13.  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
UUe: 
"TITLE    III— TRIBALLY    CONTROLLED 

COMMUNITY  COLLKOE  ENDOWMENT 

PROGRAM 

"ruxross 

"Sbc.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  en- 
dowment funds  for  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges. 

"■STABUSHMXirr  OP  progxam:  pxogsam 

ACRSXHftHIS 

"Sk.  303.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  secUon  306,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  program  of  making  endow- 
ment grante  to  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges  which  are  current  recipienU  of 
assistance  under  secUon  107  of  this  Act  or 
under  secUon  3  of  the  Navajo  Community 
College  Act.  No  such  college  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant  for  a 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  establishment  of  an 
endowment  fund  by  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  shall  be  made  unless 
such  college  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  provides  for  the  establislunent  and 
maintenance  of  a  trust  fund  at  a  federally 
insured  »»^"fc«"g  or  savings  insUtuUon: 

"(3)  provides  for  the  deposit  in  such  trust 
fund  of— 


"(A)  any  Federal  capital  contributions 
made  from  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
Uon 306; 

"(B)  a  capital  contribuUon  by  such  college 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each 
Federal  capital  contribution:  and 

"(C)  any  famtngr  of  the  funds  so  deposit- 
ed: 

"(3)  provides  that  such  funds  wlU  be  de- 
posited in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
aocumulaUon  of  interest  thereon  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  that  generally  available  for 
similar  funds  deposited  at  the  same  banking 
or  savings  InsUtuUon  for  the  same  period  or 
periods  of  time: 

"(4)  provides  that,  if  at  any  time  such  col- 
lege withdraws  any  capital  contribuUon 
made  by  that  college,  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  capital  contribuUon  shall  be  with- 
drawn and  returned  to  the  Secretary  for 
reallocation  to  other  colleges: 

"(5)  provides  that  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  such  trust  fund  will  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  any  private  person;  and 

"(6)  includes  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  SUtes  and  pranote  the 
purpose  of  this  UUe  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  college,  including  a 
descripUon  of  recordkeeping  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  interest 
which  wUl  allow  the  Secretary  to  audit  and 
monitor  programs  and  acUvities  conducted 
with  such  interest. 

"nsB  or  rumM 
"Sbc.  303.  Interest  deposited,  pursuant  to 
section  303(bX3XC),  In  the  trust  fund  of 
any  tribally  controlled  community  college 
may  be  periodically  withdrawn  and  used,  at 
the  discretion  of  such  college,  to  defray  any 
expenses  associated  with  the  operaUon  of 
such  college,  including  expense  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  administraUon. 
academic  and  support  personnel,  communi- 
ty and  student  services  programs,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

"COMFUAKCI  WrtR  MATCHmG  BaQUIXBIfKIIT 

"Sic.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  contribution  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 302(bK2XB).  a  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college  may  use  funds  which  are 
available  from  any  private  or  tribal  source. 


"AixocATioM  or  Poms 

"Sxc.  305.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306.  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  eUgible  for  an 
endowment  grant  under  this  tiUe  an 
amount  for  a  Federal  capital  contribuUon 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  college 
demonstrates  has  been  placed  within  the 
control  of,  or  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
use  of,  the  college  and  Is  availaUe  for  depos- 
it as  a  capital  contribution  of  that  college  in 
accordance  with  secUon  303(bX3XB).  except 
that  the  mp»'""""  amount  which  may  be  so 
allocated  to  any  such  college  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

"(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  secUon  306  Is  not 
sufficient  to  allocate  to  each  tribally  con- 
trolled commimity  college  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  demonstrated  by  such  college 
pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a),  then  the  amount 
of  the  allocation  to  each  such  college  shall 
be  ratably  reduced. 

"ACrrBOKIZATIOII  OP  APPaOPKUTIOHS 

"Sic.  306.  (a)  There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  UUe  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985. 1986.  and  1987. 
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"(b)  Any  funk  appropriated  piusoant  to    which  has  been  extended  twice,  is  due  simply  have  not  met  their  objectives 

sutaseetton  (a)  are  authortwd  to  remain    to  ezpiie  at  the  end  of  this  S^tembor,  and  have  instead  pnnnpted  overseas 

available  udto  expended.".                             ^th  little  likelihood  that  it  would  be  competition  from  other  producers. 

Sac  14.  Ih  promulgatinf  any  regulaUoos    extended  a  third  time.  8<Mne  experts  The  LTA  will  reestablish  confidence 

toimplemeattheamoMtaMntsBudelvthls    jj^ve  cautioned  that  if  negotiations  are  in  VS.  farmers  as  reliable  suppliers. 

flI^2fi.^SS!S?f«2^^SS2^S)S.S£'^-    «wh»ly    delayed,    the   Soviets   might  Contract    sancUty     legislation,     too. 

sultwiui  tribally  controlled  community  col-    ^^^  ^  ^^^  guppUera  for  almost  all  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into 

^7  ...^.^  .«    .^— ...— ^  T  ».^™    of  their  purchases  for  the  upcoming  law  by  the  President.  wiU  communi- 

Mr.  B^CER.  Mr.  V^^^^^J^^^f    marketing  year.  cate  this  important  message. 

*°  ''°°°^g^^''°*  ^®'*  ^^  Which  ine       ^^  resolution  urges  the  President  The  recent  Soviet  reluctance  to  buy 

*>*M  ••■  PJ"***;, , .     .  _           ♦      to  initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as  pos-  from  the  United  States  and  the  abun- 

Mr.  BTBD.  Mr.  IMdrat.  I  move  to    ^^^^^  j^  ,j^  ^,,^^3  ^^  administration  dance  of  alternate  suppUers  is  evident 

lay  that  mbUon  on  the  table.                   ^  ^^^  larger  quantities  of  bulk  grain  from  the  statistics  on  grain  sold  to  the 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was    purehaaes-with   new   bulk   commod-  UJ5.SJI.   since    1976   by   the   United 

■S^cedto.                                                  me,  included,  such  as  rice— and  the  states. 

^-^— ^—                        im»vlsion   for   the   export   of   value-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

AORICULTURAL  TRADE  WITH       added  processed  products.  sent  that  a  table  showing  the  history 

THE  SOVIET  UNION                   I  603  delighted  to  report  that  on  of  XJS.  com  and  wheat  sales  to  the 

m,     ».«,-«.»    «*.    -     ...  .    T  i«     May  16.  the  Soviet  Government  off i-  UJS.S.R.  under  the  LTA  be  printed  in 

Mr.  BA^R.  Mr.  moorat.  im^    ^jj^uy    accepted    President    Reagan's  the  Rkohd  at  this  point. 

quire  now  if  the  minorlQMeader  u  m  a    ^^^^  ^  negotiate  a  new  agreement.  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

position  to  consider  a^on  W^unAW-    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  g^iy  „  ^^   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

mous  consent  on  ^enttr  order  wo.    j^^^^^  j  jggj  ,„  London,  where  techni-  rbcoho.  as  f oUows: 

^Mr®?™*l£"pSriLit.  this  side    cal  consultations  on  the  current  agree-  s<>viet  grain  vurchcMe,  under  the  loni^term 

Mr.  BYRD.  B«r.  rresiaenc.  tnis  sioe    ^^^j.  ^^^  already  scheduled.  aoreement 

is  ready  to  proceed.                                      i  wish  to  congratulate  the  President  rMim.-. —ht  t«n.i 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority    ^^^  announdngMi  April  22,  1983.  his  ___            tMiuioo  metric  ton.]                 . 

leader.                                      .^  .  .^      intentions  to  negotiate  a  new  agree-  *^J^                                     Q«a««ftr 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask  now  that  the    ^^^^  i  am  sure  that  the  introduction      \^^^ .1}. 

Chair  lay  before  the  Senate.  Senate    ©f  this  resolution  clearly  demonstrated       \^/Ll «! 

''*~^"42l?i5;««.«   »«.r,.<«    on.      to  the  President  the  broad  nonparti-      }!Zn: "% 

The  Pl^MNG  OWICTR.  The    ^  „^  nonideological  support  that       JSSS H 

resolution  will  be  stated  by  titie.  gj^jg^g  ^  the  Senate  for  negotiating  a       \^tl 13^ 

The  leglBlaUve  clerit  read  as  follows:    „g^  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.       \m2^'' '.' 6.0 

A  resolution  (a  Res.  96)  to  exiness  the       Deq>ite  the  announcement  of  negoti-  ,  Throuih  ito  19  i9«3 

sense  of  ttie  Senate  Uiat  U»e  President      ^          passage  of  this  resolution  is  Tnrousn«.r.i  . 

should  inltUte  negouattons  on  a  new  long-    rtOl^MededTln  the  event  that  outside  B«r-  PERCY.  Mr.  president,  a  third 

termMrromjmt  on  agricultural  tr«le  wiUi    ^„y„^^,;g  that  do  not  threaten  our  reason  for  the  negotiations  is  that  we 

the  Soviet  Union.                                           natimal  securitv  intervene  that  might  have  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  a 

The     PW|8IDINO    OFPICTR     Is    JJ^gSS^^dSl  fS-ThSfto^^h  new  kind  of  agreement  with  higher 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  tiie    ^SSations.  Moreover,  it  is  importamt  minimums.  new  bulk  commodities  and 

Senator  from  Tennessee?                           to  reiterate  the  Senate's  desire   for  value-added  products.  If  the  Soviets 

There  ^ing  no  objection.  Uie  Senate  ggher  minimum  purchases  and  a  are  reluctant  at  tills  point  to  purctase 
proceedecl  to  consider  the  resolution  ^Suas-added  eomoonent  these  products,  then  every  effort 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  ^JsT^egiaent  let  me' outline  briefly  should  be  made  by  the  UJS.  Govem- 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend-  ^.  '^^  ^^^^  ^  '^^^  long-term  agricul-  ment  to  arrange  for  an  im>ropriate 
ments.asfoUows:  ^^^^  agreement  and  why  the  Presi-  mechanism  to  stimulate  Soviet  inter- 
On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  "report  to  Oie  ^^^.g  announcement-and  Soviet  ac-  est  in  these  efficiently  produced  items. 
Congress  his  intenUon  to":                              «w»tjmc«>— of  LTA  talks  is  so  imoortant  I  would  like  to  thank  the  other  co- 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  'export  on  JJ^^lommuSS  sponsors  of  tills  resolution.  Their  sup- 
S3Sa;Sr^SiJ^  ~^~""~  "^  '"^^e^'f^S^^rtant  because  l«rt  has  been  oitical  to  bringing  us 
'^*^S^3^uS1l'strike  "no  later  U»n  tiiese  icreements  have  become  stand-  t*^/«^Sf^„^T^J^«SSSSS[,s  con- 
April  So;i983".  and  Insert  "as  soon  as  pnc-  ard  practice  in  international  trade.  ^\f^^^fi'^.*^i^^S^^t^^ 
uSt':                                                         The  Soviets  have  entered  into  long-  s«n^ 'I^^  t  "^L  °5J*f  ^^»™?S 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    term  agricultural  agreements  with  five  r^lution  be  printed  in  the  Rkord  at 

unanimous  consent  that  the  amend-    other  suppUer  countries.  A  recent  arti-  "^P^^/  .„„  „  nKip-«n„    the  list 

ments  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en    de  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  high-  ^]^^^^,?°°^^^^  ^  ^ 

bloc                                                           lighted    the    extent    to    which    the  was   ordered   to   be   printed   to   the 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With-    U.S.SJI.   has   concluded  such   agree-  Rkcord.  as  foUows. 

out  objection,  the  amendments  are    ments  with  Latto  American  countries,  sehatk  Cosponsors-Skiiaib  Rxsoldtioii  95 

considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc.                Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Messrs.  Dole.  Grassiey,  Zorinsky.  Jepsen. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr,    President,    on    sent  that  the  April  14  article  from  the  Boren.    Helms.    Melcher.    Lu«*r.  ^°J^ 

March   21     1983    I   introduced— with    Journal  of  Commerce  be  tocluded  to  Boschwitz.    Bentsen.    Abdnor,    ltoU;tingiy, 

IS2ir'&>i^t?S^n  95.    thefUco«>  at  the  close  of  my  re-  ^^^^S^^^S^r.S^^t 

calling  on  the  President  to  begto  nego-    marks.                                      ^      *».      ,  kins,  Messrs.  Gorton,  Matsunaga.  Tower, 

tiations  on  a  new  long-term  agricultur-       Second,  we  need  to  counter  the  ef-  ijgnforth.  Quayle,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Messrs. 

al  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.        fects  of  the  1980  agricultural  embargo,  ^uqq     symms,    Heflin.    Burdick.    Roth. 

We  totfoduced  this  resolution— now    When  it  was  imposed,  it  only  served  to  Riegie.   Hatfield.  Stennis.  Wilson.  Heinz, 

with  54  other  Senators  as  cosponsors—    stimulate  production  to  other  coun-  cochran,  Pryor,  Kasten,  East.  Bumpers, 

because  of  the  Justifiable  concern  to    tries,  principally  Argentina.  The  same  Long.  Cranston.  Hollings,WaUop.  Simpson. 

the  agricultural  community  that  the    repercussions  followed  from  the  1973  Huddleston,  Glenn.  l*ahy.  Hart.  Sasser, 

UJS.  Government  could  miss  the  op-    soybean  embargo  we  levied:  Bnull  en-  "*™'f^,^    ^     t>w^h.„*    «.i«r 

portunity  to  negotiate  a  new  agricul-    tered  the  market  as  a  major  producer  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preiddent.  major 

tural   agreement   with   the   UJSAR.    as  a  result  of  our  action.  Trade  embar-  agricultural      transporUtion.      labor 

After    aU     the    cun«nt    agreement,    goes-whether  political  or  economic-  union,  and  processor  organizations  as- 
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■Med  in  thii  eff cnt.  A  purttel  list  In- 
dudeK  the  Natlooal  Soytwui  Proces- 
aon  AMOdatloii.  the  Espmt  Proceai- 
hm  IndiMtnr  Ooelitioa  (EPIC),  the 
AVL-CIO.  the  Aaoetatioo  of  AmerlCAn 
BaOnaA,  the  American  Waterways 
Operaton.  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  the 
minois  Central  Oulf  Railroad,  the 
Chicago  *  Northvestem  Transporta- 
tion Co..  and  the  Burilngton  Northern 
Railroad. 

I  aik  unanimous  emsent  that  a 
letter  Iran  the  Export  Processing  In- 
dustry Coalition  and  an  editorial  from 
the  May  IMS  Farm  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Raoaan.  both  strongly  support- 
ing the  LTA  negotiations. 

The  new  agreement  will  be  of  major 
help  in  the  tarm  community  and  I 
wish  our  negotiators  will  as  they  begin 
their  talks  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkosb,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Jounial  of  Commerce.  Apr.  14, 

1M3] 

SoTiB  Unoa  Boon*  iMPons  or  \jaa 

Oooas 


(By  Albert  Azebuik) 

Moscow.— Oraln  ilKHtMet  and  the  need 
to  feed  »  growtnc  populstkn  has  turned 
SovieC  attention  to  ImUh  America  where 
trade,  particularly  food  aale*  to  Moacow. 
have  been  on  the  rtae. 

In  total  Soviet  food  importa.  lAtln  Amer- 
ica has  become  a  major  supplier  of  soy- 
beaiM.  coRi.  wheat,  frown  meat,  cocoa 
bniH  and  natural  coffee. 

Although  the  share  of  the  lAtln  American 
countries  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
Uwa&R.  Is  aaaU.  It  has  grown  stgnlHcantly. 
Thiw.  It  leaped  from  0.4  percent  of  total 
Soviet  foreign  trade  in  1070  to  nearly  3  per- 
cent In  IMl. 

Thta  trade  reached  roughly  the  same  per- 
centage last  year. 

Not  suipriaingly.  a  major  food  supplier  Is 
Argentina.  Moacow  has  more  than  30  trad- 
ing partnen  in  Latin  America  and  many  of 
them,  like  Argentina,  have  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  UASJl. 

Argentina's  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Jumped  ahnoat  90  percent  between  IMO  and 
IMl.  rcaidiing  more  than  $3  billion. 

Weatem  observers  noted  the  lopsided 
natuTC  cA  thla  trade,  with  huge  Soviet  im- 
ports from  Argentina  and  relatively  mlnis- 
eule  exports  to  that  country. 

Tat  example,  in  1961  the  SovieU  imported 
mainly  food  products  from  Argentina 
vahied  at  approximately  $3.2  billion.  Soviet 
exports  to  Argentina  that  year  amounted  to 
only  $43  raflUan. 

Last  year  the  U&SJi.-Argentlna  trade  de- 
clined. Figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1063  show  that  there  was  a  drop  of  about  $1 
bilUan     from     the     previous    nine-month 

After  Argentina,  the  major  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade  partners  of  the  U.S.SJt.  are 
Br^fl.  ColomMa.  Peru.  CosU  Rica.  Uru- 
guay. Mexico  and  Panama. 

PIdel  Castro's  Cuba  is  a  case  apart. 
Havana-Moscow  trade  has  been  about  $6  bO- 
Uon  f'wiiy  and  reportedly  topped  $7  bU- 
llon  last  year. 

A  new  feature  in  U&S.R.-Cuban  trade 
was  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Journal  Poreign  Trade.  It  said  that  citrus 


fruiU  are  now  being  exported  from  Cuba  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year,  the  Journal 
said,  the  Soviets  tanported  approximately 
70.000  tons  of  citrus  fruit,  four  times  the 
amount  received  a  few  yean  earlier. 

It  was.  noted  that  Cuba  and  the  U&SJl. 
were  giving  dose  attention  to  the  problem 
of  adding  new  refrigerator  atalpB  to  this 
growing  citrus  trade. 

As  to  trade  agreemenU  directly  linked  to 
food,  the  grain  agreement  between  the 
UASJL  and  Argentina  of  June.  1960  pro- 
vides for  Argentina  to  ship  to  Moscow  a 
mtwimiim  of  4  mllUoo  tons  of  com  and  sorgo 
(a  variety  of  sorghum),  $00,000  tons  of  soy- 
beans, and  bHween  00.000-100.000  tons  of 
meat  between  1961  and  1986.  The  com  and 
sorgo  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  U.S.SJI. 
up  to  1965. 

The  agreement  with  Braxil  proyldes  for 
Soviet  imports  of  soybeans,  com.  vegetable 
oils,  soya  oilseed  meal,  and  cocoa  beans, 
among  other  items,  between  1963-1966. 

The  SovleU  appear  to  be  drumming  up 
trade  with  other  Latin  American  countries, 
for  example,  selling  tractors  and  textile 
equipment  to  Mexico,  and  more  tractors  to 
CosU  Rica. 

ExKNrr  PaocBSsnK 
UrevsraT  Coautios. 

AprU  2t,  t»»3. 
Hon.  Ckablbs  H.  Pibct, 
V.S.  Senate. 
WaahingtoH,  D.C. 

DtAB  SiSAToa  Pncr:  As  you  know,  the 
Export  Prooeasing  Industry  CoaUtion  is 
strongly  supportive  of  Senate  Resolution  95 
which  you  and  Senator  Dole  have  intro- 
duced. Not  only  do  we  believe  that  the 
prompt  implementation  of  negotiations  on  a 
long-term  agreement  on  agricultural  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  VA  economic  interests,  but  also, 
the  leadership  that  you  and  Senator  Dole 
have  taken  on  this  issue  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  success  of  such  negotiations. 

The  members  of  the  EPIC  CoaUtion  are 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  strong  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution  calling  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  value-added  products  in  a  new  long- 
terai  agreement  We  believe  that  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  final  negotiated  agreement  In- 
clude provision  (or  the  purchase  of  such 
products.  Analyses  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  organizations  contin- 
ue to  demonstrate  the  immense  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  our  economy  In  terms  of  new  jobs, 
increased  revenues,  and  a  general  stimulus 
of  economic  activities  as  a  result  of  the 
export  of  processed  and  value-added  prod- 
ucts. As  the  negotiations  proceed.  EPIC  will 
be  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Administration  negotiators  to  include 
specific  provlsm  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
commodities  exported  under  the  agreement 
to  be  in  processed  and  value-added  form. 

We  encourage  the  continued  leadership 
that  you  and  Senator  Dole  have  demon- 
strated on  this  matter  and  lend  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  prompt  implementation  and  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  on  a  new  l(»g-term 
agreement. 

Sincerely, 

Daiiul  E.  SBAUomnssT. 

PreeidenL 

(Prom  the  Farm  Journal.  May  1963] 
Lbt's  SIGH  That  Oiaui  Aowmmrr 
The  question  of  whether  to  sign  a  new 
long-term  pain  agreement  with  Russia  has 
now  been  kicked  around  so  long  that  we've 
almost  lost  track  of  the  iasuea.  The  tenden- 
cy in  Washington  Is  to  heap  all  the  blame 


on  "Russian  Intransigenoe"  when,  in  fact. 
It's  the  VB.  who  is  holding  thinsi  up. 

Farm  Journal  has  conflnned  that  Russia 
has  sent  the  U.&  a  variety  of  signals  that 
she's  ready.  After  returning  recmtly  from 
Moscow.  Alan  Tracy,  acting  U8DA  under- 
secretary for  international  affairs,  said  that 
Soviet  of  fldais  indicated  an  interest  in  a 
new  agreement  They  pointed  out  they  had 
"overperformed"  (bought  more  than  the  re- 
quired minimum)  on  their  long-term  accords 
with  other  countries,  adding  tbat  they  like 
such  agreements.  "They  left  it  to  us  to  draw 
our  own  conclusions,"  Tracy  said. 

Our  conduston  is  that  the  Russian  grain 
embargo  Is  stOl  in  effect!  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  holding  officials  like  Tracy  on  a 
short  leash  in  their  dealings  with  Russia. 
And  the  reason  is  they're  stIU  trying  to 
reform  things  in  Poland  with  our  grain! 

President  Reagan  dings  tenaciously  to  his 
outdated  notion  that  it's  possible  to  force 
the  Reds  to  change  their  color.  As  we've 
pointed  out  previously  in  this  space  (Febra- 
ary  1963),  one  of  the  followed  teneU  of 
1930s4tyle  isolationism  was  that  if  we'd  just 
not  do  any  business  with  Russia,  the  whole 
structure  of  Communism  eventually  would 
collapse.  Ultimately  we  were  forced  to  face 
reality  and  become  an  aUy  of  Russia  tan 
fighting  Nasism. 

Reagan  seems  convinced  now  that  if  well 
just  withhold  grain  and  high-tech  exporU 
from  Russia,  she'll  get  out  of  Afghanistan 
and  Poland.  Once  again  the  poUcy  is  failing. 
Most  recenUy.  the  President  tried  to  deny 
Westem  Europe  the  natural  gas  they  want 
to  bring  in  from  Russia.  But  those  coun- 
tries, which  Uve  a  lot  closer  to  the  Russian 
threat  than  we  do,  finally  forced  him  to 
ship  the  pipeline  suppUes  they  want 

It's  been  obvious  all  along  that  President 
Reagan  really  didn't  want  to  remove  the 
grain  embargo.  He  tarried  until  "Carter's 
Embargo"  had  become  "Reagan's  Embar- 
go," then  he  finally  took  it  off. 

Since  then,  he's  dragged  his  boots-spurs 
and  all— each  time  we've  talked  to  the  Sovi- 
ets about  renewing  our  grain  agreement 
which  runs  out  Sept  30.  Congress  tried  to 
get  rid  of  the  de  facto  embargo  with  a  Uw 
guaranteeing  sanctity  of  grain  contracts. 
But  sanctity  can't  do  us  any  good  if  there 
are  no  contracts. 

A  new  agreement  would  benefit  the  U.S. 
as  much  or  more  than  it  would  Russia.  Re- 
member. U.S.  consumers  sui>pUed  most  of 
the  pressure  for  signing  the  original  agree- 
ment. They  wanted  to  be  sure  the  Russians 
could  not  again  buy  enough  grain  to  run  up 
our  domestic  food  prices.  For  another  thing, 
our  new  PIK  program  is  an  open  invitation 
to  other  grain-exporting  countries  to  take 
our  markeU  while  we  are  cutting  back  pro- 
duction. It's  especially  Important  right  now 
for  us  to  be  competitive  in  world  markets. 

Since  Russia  liked  long-term  agreements, 
we're  not  going  to  be  competitive  there  until 
we  are  willing  to  sign  one.  It's  time  for  the 
President  to  leam  the  art  of  realpolltlk— 
namely  to  accept  and  deal  with  the  world 
the  way  it  is,  rather  than  to  go  on  waiting 
(utilely  for  the  world  to  become  what  he 
wants  It  to  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  supporting  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  95.  The  importance 
of  restoring  agricultural  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  profitability  to 


the  n.S.  fibm  eoonomy  is  dearly  dem- 
onrtrated  »y  the  strong  and  bipartisan 
guppmrt  this  reaolutlan  has  received 
since  its  Introduction  on  March  SI.  I 
would  like  to  thank  eadi  of  our  8S  co- 
gponsors  t»  their  support,  and  to  also 
acknowledge  other  Inltiattves  that 
have  sought  to  accomplish  the 
objective. 

nacmoii  am  a  mw  uxm-'iBt 

Mr.  Prertdent.  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
impmlant  goals  of  Senate  Reeolutian 
95  that  ita  passage  today  wm  confirm 
a  decision  taken  by  the  administration 
last  month.  On  April  33.  President 
Reagan  announced  that  the  UJ3.  ex- 
tended an  offer  on  April  7  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations  on  a  new  kmg-tetm  agree- 
ment on  tgricultural  trade  with  the 
UJS.8JI.  TMs  timely  action  was  taken 
in  recognittion  that  any  purpose  served 
by  oontiniing  poBtpoEMement  of  negoti- 
ations was  being  increaainflay  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantages  of  fur- 
ther dehor.  As  trade  Ambassador 
Bro<A  indcated  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  announcement,  the  condi- 
tions which  prompted  the  initial  post- 
ponement are  no  longer  valid. 

An  additional  indication  that  a  new 
long-term  agreement  is  of  mutual  ben- 
efit came  only  this  morning  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  prepared  to  initiative  negotiations 
during  the  upcoming  disCTiwsions 
scheduled  for  June  1  and  3  in  Londcm. 
This  favorable  response  to  President 
Reagan's  April  7  Initiative  lays  to  rest 
any  doubt  about  Soviet  willingness  to 
resume  the  status  of  a  reliable  custom- 
er for  U.flL  agricultural  products  if  we 
are  ready  io  restore  our  credibility  as  a 
reliable  supplier.  Clear  signals  have 
now  been  exchanged,  and  the  poten- 
tial beneflto  of  a  successful  negotiation 
for  both  sides  is  so  great  that  I  am 
confident  that  any  obstacles  and  dif- 
ferences will  eventually  be  overcome. 
oBRSAt  oancnvas  or  a  siw  Loiro-nsM 

Mr.  President,  the  qiedfic  provisions 
of  a  new  agricultural  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  left  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  neg(»tiators  from 
both  sides.  I  would,  however,  identify 
several  basic  objectives  that  would 
make  an  agreement  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  growth  of  American 
agricultiue  and  related  industries. 

Senate  Resolution  95  supports  in- 
cluding higher  minimum  supply  guar- 
antees and  value-added  or  processed 
products  in  a  new  agreement  I  would 
only  reemphasize  the  importance  of 
both  objectives,  and  encourage  any 
movement  to  allow  sui«>ly  assurances 
to  adjust  to  changes  in  Soviet  donand 
for  farm  products  over  the  period  of 
years  covered  by  the  accord.  Such  a 
provision  would  aUow  both  countries 
to  more  accurately  gage  their  produc- 
tion, export,  and  procurement  policies, 
and  would  be  more  responsive  to  world 
market  conditions. 


With  regard  to  value-added  agricul- 
tural iHOducts.  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  expand  the  existing 
agreement  to  include  soybean  meal, 
com  tfutm  feed,  wheat  flour,  and 
other  processed  items.  These  feed  and 
food  products  earn  additional  foreign 
ezdiange  and  contribute  toward  bal- 
ancing our  trade  deficit.  At  the  same 
time,  exports  of  high-value  farm  prod- 
ucts create  new  Jobs  in  the  processing 
and  tranQwrtation  industries. 

Our  negotiators  should  be  prepared 
to  encourage  the  addition  of  these 
products  in  a  new  agreement,  and  to 
ragponil  favorably  to  any  interest  the 
Soviets  may  have  in  agricultural  items 
other  than  com  and  wheat.  It  should 
be  recognized,  however,  that  the  pri- 
mary Soviet  interest  has  been  in  im- 
porting basic  grains  from  the  United 
States.  We  should  not  seek  to  change 
the  emphasis  of  the  1975  agreement 
on  earn  and  wheat,  or  to  reduce  the 
miwimiim  gupply  Icvcls  of  thcse  com- 
modities. Neither  should  we  Jeopardize 
the  overall  agreement  by  insisting  on 
including  items  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
want.  Finally,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
tie  the  hands  of  our  negotiators  by  ex- 
erting undue  pressure  that  undercuts 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  possi- 
ble agreement  for  U.S.  agriculture. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  inaivropriate  to  discuss  specific 
quantities  of  particular  products  that 
should  be  included  in  the  total  pack- 
age. Our  representatives  know  what 
we  would  like  to  sell  Just  as  the  Soviets 
know  very  well  what  they  want  to  buy. 
It  is  time  now  for  both  sides  to  get 
down  to  talks  in  which  each  pursues 
their  own  economic  best  interest. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
recognize  that,  while  the  existing 
agreement  negotiated  in  1975  may 
have  had  several  inadequacies  over  the 
last  7  years,  it  also  had  provisions  that 
have  proved  invaluable  to  both  sides. 
While  I  see  no  inherent  problem  in  re- 
structuring the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, both  sides  should  be  in  agree- 
most  on  what  is  removed  as  well  as 
what  is  added  hi.  The  1975  accord 
should  be  kept  as  a  baseline  and  gener- 
al frame  of  reference  during  any  new 
negotiations. 

BBQUXSTKD  PBXSIOEIITIAL  REPORT 

Mr.  President,  the  original  text  of 
Senate  Resolution  95  included  a  re- 
quest that  President  Reagan  report  to 
Congress  on  the  economic  benefits  of 
a  new  long-term  agreement  by  April 
30.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
to  emphasize  the  cost  of  further  post- 
ponement of  negotiations  to  UJS.  agri- 
culture and  related  industries.  With 
the  President's  April  22  announcement 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  into 
t4^Hr«  on  a  new  LTA.  the  need  for  the 
requested  report  is  less  imperative.  No 
action  recognizing  the  economic  bene- 
fit of  a  successor  agreement  could  be 
clearer.  Out  of  respect  to  our  cospon- 
sors.  however,  the  request  has  been  re- 


tained in  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  to  be  fulfilled 
"as  soon  as  practical."  I  would  hope 
that  progress  on  a  new  LTA  will  be 
rv>id  and  that  the  report  will  be  no 
less  than  an  economic  assessment  of  a 
finalized  accord. 

OOHCLUSIOH 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
again  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
Joining  in  this  expression  of  support 
for  renewed  and  expanded  agricultural 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
no  question  that  our  two  countries 
have  considerable  differences  in  many 
areas,  and  that  some  of  these  differ- 
ences may  be  difficult  or  even  impossi- 
ble to  resolve  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
equally  evident,  however,  that  they 
will  become  no  easier  to  reconcile  if  we 
fail  to  make  progress  in  bilateral  rela- 
tions in  areas  where  we  have  mutual 
and  compatible  interests.  I  submit 
that  agricultural  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  fields,  and 
that  this  resolution  and  the  adminis- 
tration's announconent  last  month 
are  steps  that  will  contribute  toward 
improving  the  climate  for  other  ad- 
vances. Considering  the  alternative,  we 
should  both  be  willing  to  make  the 
effort. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Bir.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  resolution  regarding  a  long- 
term  agreement  on  grain  sales  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  commend  both 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  for  initi- 
ating this  effort  and  the  President  for 
acting  on  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  the  U.S.  economy  will 
benefit  if  export  sales  of  grain  are  ex- 
panded. The  Soviet  Union  is  a  major 
factor  in  world  grain  trade  and  a  possi- 
ble customer  for  substantial  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  best  framework  for  trade, 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a 
long-term  agreement  between  our  na- 
tions which  allows  exports  to  occur 
through  our  private  sector.  Senate 
Resolution  95  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
initiate  negotiations  on  such  a  new 
long-term  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

The  UJS.-U.S.SJI.  long-term  grain 
agreement  or  "LTA"  currently  extends 
through  September  30,  1983.  The  cur- 
rent LTA  was  signed  in  1975  to  cover 
the  period  October  1975-September 
1981.  It  was  extended  twice  for  1-year 
periods. 

Mr.  President,  the  LTA  requires  the 
Soviets  to  buy  at  least  6  million  tons 
of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  annually  and 
allows  the  Soviets  to  buy  up  to  8  mil- 
lion tons  without  prior  consultations. 
They  are  required  to  purchase  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  the  United  States 
is  obligated  not  to  disrupt  the  ship- 
ment of  the  8  million  tons. 
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The  LTA  «M  negotiated  to  avoid  the 
rceurrenoe  of  Mvere  market  diaruiitim 
caused  by  the  SovteU  tn  the  early 
ItTO^  when  their  mirchaaee  were  ex- 
tremely erratie.  lane  enough  to  deeta- 
bittR  the  entire  wortd  market,  and  ao 
aeerettve  that  they  were  able  to  ma- 
nipulate ivloee  and  hurt  both  T3A. 
tenners  and  our  other  customers.  The 
potential  for  economic  disrupticm  from 
Soviet  purchases  has  increased  since 
the  mid-1970's.  since  Soviet  grain  im- 
ports now  total  nearly  20  perooit  of 
«orid  gr^n  trade.  An  LTA  Is  a  valua- 
ble framework  for  this  trade. 

An  LTA  with  a  higher  minimum 
purchase  requiremoit— above  the  cur- 
rent •  million  tons— would  make  the 
framework  more  effective,  given  the 
current  volume  of  Soviet  imports. 

This  would  also  be  consistent  with 
current  trading  patterns,  since  Soviet 
Hiirrhsnrii  of  wheat  and  com  have 
averaged  11.23  million  tons  during  the 
first  6  years  of  the  agreement— despite 
the  grain  embargo  in  1980.  During  the 
1081-82  agreement  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  boo^t  13.87  million  metric 
tons  of  UJS.  wheat  and  com.  An  LTA 
with  higher  i«*n<»«nm  purchase  re- 
quirements would  also  allow  for  the 
Mderiy  growth  of  trade,  as  the  current 
LTA  has. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Illinois  and 
Kansss  for  introducing  this  resolution 
and  vearheading  this  effort.  Senator 
Pbu:t  and  Senator  Dout  have  long 
been  advocates  of  expanded  exports 
which  benefit  the  American  farmer. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  on  March  21. 
1983. 

On  March  2.  1983.  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  adopted  similar 
Iffwijiiagia  proposed  by  Senators  Zoani- 
SKT  and  IXx<  as  part  of  S.  822.  the  Ag- 
ricultural Export  Equity  and  Market 
Expansion  Act.  Our  committee  had 
previously  gone  on  record  in  support 
of  a  new  LTA  by  adopting  a  resolution 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  3074  last  De- 
cember. 

On  Aprfl  22.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  he  is  proposing  to  the 
U.8JSJI.  the  negotiation  of  a  new  long- 
term  agreement.  I  am  pleased  with  his 
decision,  and  I  believe  the  President 
deserves  the  thanks  of  American  farm- 
ers. 

I  believe  there  are  strategic  benefits 
to  the  United  States  when  we  make 
cash  sales  of  agricultural  cmnmodities 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  When  such  sales 
occur,  the  Soviet  Union  is  using  their 
scarce  foreign  exchange  to  buy  UJS. 
inin  rather  than  other  products.  If 
the  Soviets  seU  gold  In  order  to  get 
foreign  exchange,  then  they  are  ex- 
changing their  limited  resources  for 
our  reiMewable  resources.  Furthermore, 
when  scarce  Soviet  resources  are  used 
to  buy  U.S.  products,  then  they  have 
less  to  use  for  military  spending  or  po- 
litical adventurism. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  also  note  that 
Senate  Resolution  96  includes  the  sug- 
gestion that  value-added  exporU  be  in- 
cluded in  a  new  JiTA.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Poultry  Federation  wrote  to  me 
htA  in  1981  suggesting  that  value- 
added  moducts  such  as  poultry  should 
be  included  in  an  LTA  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  hope  that  this  suggestion 
will  be  considered  by  our  negotiators. 
When  President  Carter  imposed  the 
embargo  in  January  1980,  the  export 
sale  of  approximately  65.000  metric 
tons  of  broilers  was  lost  in  addition  to 
the  grain  sales  that  were  cut  off. 
Today,  the  poultry  industry  finds 
itself  in  severe  financial  condition  as  a 
result  of  lost  exports  and  other  fac- 
tors, and  their  suggestions  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  negotiations  go  for- 
ward. 

BCr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  95 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  announcement  by  the  Soviet 
Union  May  16  to  consider  President 
Reagan's  recent  offer  to  negotiate  a 
new  long-term  grain  agreement  is  an 
extremely  positive  development.  It  is  a 
development  that  begins  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  former  President 
Carter's  embargo  and  our  lack  of  ag- 
gressiveness in  reestablishing  one  of 
our  principal  export  markets. 

Since  1973.  administrations  of  both 
political  parties  have  imposed  maior 
embargoes  on  the  export  of  agricultur- 
al commodities.  These  interruptions 
have  severely  harmed  the  reputation 
of  the  United  States  as  a  dependable 
exporter  of  food.  These  embargoes 
also  stimulated  foreign  agricultural 
production  and  marketing,  disrupted 
world  trade,  and  cost  American  farm- 
ers billions  of  dollars  in  lost  income. 

Before  President  Carter  embargoed 
grain  sliipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 

1980.  we  supplied  around  70  percent  of 
the  grain  purchased  by  the  Soviets. 
But  last  year,  the  13.9  million  metric 
tons  we  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sented only  35  percent  of  the  grain 
they  imported,  even  though  President 
Reagan  lifted  the  embargo  in  ^ril  of 

1981.  And  ao  far  this  year,  we  have 
captured  pnly  22  percent  of  the  Soviet 
grain  market,  selling  the  bare  mlni- 
mimi  of  6  million  metric  tons  required 
to  be  bought  under  the  existing  agree- 
ment. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviets  as  being  an  unre- 
liable exporter  and  therefore,  they 
have  turned  to  other  sources  of 
supply. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
long-term  grain  agreements  with  five 
other  nations  to  f  iU  the  gap  created  by 
the  loss  of  American  sales.  Argentina 
and  Canada  now  provide  half  the 
grain  that  the  Soviet  Union  imports. 

Recent  developments  illustrate  the 
growing  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Argentina  on  grain 
and  related  trade  matters. 


I  bring  certain  information  to  the  at- 
tentitm  of  the  Smate  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  believe  it  Olustrmtes  the  prob- 
l«ns  we  face  and  demonstrates  the 
urgent  need  for  the  administration  to 
move  rapidly  if  the  United  States  is  to 
reestablish  its  position  as  the  dcMni- 
nant  supplier  of  grain  to  the  U.SJSJI. 

After  the  American  grain  onbargo. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Argentina  signed 
a  long-term  bilaterial  agreement  that 
provides  for  the  Soviets  to  buy  at  least 
4.5  million  metric  tons  of  Argentine 
grain  a  year.  But  the  agreement  also 
permits  the  Soviets  to  purchase  addi- 
tional grata  from  Argentine  exporters 
outside  the  agreonent,  and  the  Soviets 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  provision 
to  purchase  substantial  additional 
quantities. 

On  March  23  of  this  year,  a  UJS. 
Government  delegation  met  for  two 
days  in  Moscow  with  Soviet  trade  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  sale  of  American 
grain.  The  delegation  emerged  from 
the  meetings  with  a  less  than  optimis- 
tic assessment  of  the  prospect  for 
future  American  sales. 

It  may  have  been  mere  coincidence, 
but  exactly  one  month  earlier,  a  high- 
level  Soviet  trade  delegation  led  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
Boris  Gordeyev  had  been  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  arrange  increases  in  Soviet 
grain  purchases  from  Argentina  and  to 
discuss  expansion  of  bilateral  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  March  18, 
which  was  just  5  days  before  the 
American  delegation  was  to  arrive  in 
Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union  started  its 
purchases  of  Argentine  grain  for  the 
current  year. 

Argentina,  for  the  first  time,  also  is 
shipping  butter  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
2.000-ton  shipment  valued  at  $4  mil- 
lion was  sent  by  an  Argentine  dairy  co- 
operaUve  aboard  a  Liberian  freighter 
in  late  liCarch. 

Trade  between  Argentina  and  the 
Soviet  Union  also  has  been  expanding 
in  areas  other  than  agriculture.  For 
example,  the  Soviet  Union  is  providing 
Buenos  Aires  with  Soviet  Streetcars, 
equipment  and  spare  parts.  And  Soviet 
experts  are  assisting  in  the  electrifica- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  Argen- 
tine raUways. 

Argentine  trade  officals  deny  there 
is  any  barter  arrangement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  involving  Argentine  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  other  areas  of  Argentine-Soviet 
trade.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  transac- 
tions are  being  carried  out  simulta- 
neously, following  the  recent  visit  of 
Soviet  trade  officials  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  represents 
the  largest  market  for  grain  sales  any- 
where in  the  world.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  maintain  the  same  70-percent 
share  of  the  Soviet  grain  market  that 
we  had  prior  to  the  1980  embargo,  we 
would    be    exporting    four   times    as 


much  graih  to  them  this  year  as  we 
are  now— 84  mllUon  mietiic  tons  in- 
stead of  6  tailUon  mfstrte  tooa. 

Our  Natloo's  agrleuttanl  trade  sur- 
Idus.  whkdh  is  so  eMwifW  to  Improving 
our  overan  balance  of  tnMie,  dropped 
atanost  $3  billkm  in  IMS.  It  may  drop 
several  billion  more  this  flseal  year. 
The  loss  dC  each  $1  biUloii  In  agrieul- 
tural  expcMs  costs  the  Nation  35.000 
jobs  and  Maother  $1  billkm  In  related 
economic  Activity. 

On  January  11  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Rea^ui  signed  contract  sanctity 
legislation  that  will  hdp  to  reestshllsh 
the  reputation  of  the  Uhlted  States  as 
a  reliable  exporter  of  food. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
announcement  of  Aprfl  23  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Uhlon 
over  a  new  long-term  grain  agreement. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  now 
agreed  to  negotiate  indicates  that  the 
market  is  Mill  there,  and  puts  us  bade 
on  the  road  to  a  sensible  trade  agree- 
ment that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
American  farmer,  but  our  whole  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resbluti<m  95. 
and  I  stmngly  support  its  passage. 
This  resolution  was  introduced  wdl 
before  the  adminlstrati<Hi's  recent  an- 
nounoemeht  that  they  are  willing  to 
negotiate  a  new  long  term  grain  agree- 
ment with  Russia  and  that  Russia  has 
agreed  to  such  negotiations.  The  reso- 
lution urges  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  negotiate  a  new.  l<mg-term. 
grain  agreement  with  Russia.  It  also 
mlWh  for  higher  mtnitniim  purchase 
levels,  for  inclusion  of  other  bulk  cmn- 
modlties  such  as  rice,  snd  for  in- 
creased exports  of  value-added  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  Russian  market  was  once  very 
important  to  American  farmers.  We 
once  had  70  percent  of  that  maitet. 
but  that  market  share  plummeted  to 
less  than  30  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
embargo,  which  was  imposed  by  the 
Carter  administration  and  then  con- 
tinued by  the  Reagan  administration 
imtil  May  of  1981. 1  opposed  that  on- 
bargo, as  t  have  opposed  all  agricultur- 
al embarsDS. 

It  took  a  tremezuknis  struggle  to 
force  the  lifting  of  that  embargo,  and 
those  of  us  who  care  about  our  farm 
situation  have  been  struggling  ever 
since  then  to  get  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  take  this  next  step,  to  start 
reopening  that  market  for  American 
farmers. 

UJS.  fanners  need  a  long  term  Rus- 
sian gniil  agreement,  not  the  1-year 
extensionfe  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  so  far  insisted  oil  The 
need  of  American  farmers  for  long- 
term  planning  and  added  market  sta- 
bility is  important,  and  it  should  not 
be  so  lightly  thrown  away  as  a  symbol- 
ic foreign  policy  gesture. 


Also,  the  failure  to  negotiate  higher 
mintmiim  puTChase  levds  has  ef f ec- 
ttvdy  fraaen  VB.  farmers  out  of  any 
lucmasf  at  a  Ume  when  Russia  is  the 
testest-growlng  market  for  agricultur- 
al moduets  in  the  world.  As  a  result 
our  market  share  has  plummeted,  and 
five  othCT  major  grain  exporting  coun- 
tries have  now  signed  Icmg-term  grain 
sales  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  American  farmers  are  now  at 
the  back  of  that  long  line. 

The  details  of  any  long-term  agree- 
ment are  also  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. This  is  why  I  Joined  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Senator  Lohg 
and  Senator  Pstob  in  adding  an 
amendment  in  the  Finance  Ctnnmittee 
irtikdi  wm  direct  the  President  to  seek 
expansion  of  the  agreement  to  incdude 
other  bulk  commodities,  such  as  rice 
and  soybeans. 

The  United  States  has,  until  this 
year,  been  the  No.  1  rice  exporter  in 
the  world.  We  are  No.  1  no  longer. 
Russia  is  the  largest  rice  inuiorter  in 
the  world,  but  we  export  no  rice  to 
Russia.  About  two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
rice  crop  is  exported,  so  the  loss  of  im- 
portant export  markets,  or  the  denial 
of  access  to  important  rice  export  mar- 
kets, is  very  damaging  to  rice  farmers 
in  Texas  and  other  major  producing 
States. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  and  urged  him  to  add  rice  to 
the  commodities  included  in  the  Rus- 
sian grain  agreement.  This  letter  was 
cosigned  by  nine  other  Senators.  Un- 
fortunately, no  changes  were  made 
and  the  old  agreement  was  simply  ex- 
tended for  1  year.  This  year,  hopeful- 
ly, a  new  agreement  will  be  negotiated. 
It  shoiild  be  long  term,  it  should  have 
higher  m<Ti<iniim  purchase  levels,  it 
should  indude  value-added  exports, 
and  it  should  include  important  addi- 
tional commodities  such  as  rice  and 
soybeans. 

This  resolution,  as  now  amended, 
puts  the  Senate  squarely  on  record 
once  again  in  support  of  this  needed 
long-term  Russian  grain  agreonent. 
This  is  an  important  statement  of 
trade  policy  which  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  heeded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. American  farmers  have 
been  paying  the  bills  for  America's 
foreign  policy  failures  for  much  too 
long,  and  that  fact  is  an  Important 
omtrlbutor  to  our  farm  problems 
today. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  UJS.  agri- 
culture for  the  Government  to  renego- 
tiate a  long-term  grain  sales  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  UnioiL  The 
Soviet  Union  has  grain  import  needs 
that  vpear  to  be  quite  large:  and 
action  to  improve  the  Soviet  market 
for  U.S.  grain  could  do  much  to  re- 
verse the  recent  decline  in  agricultural 
exports. 

Accordingly,  I  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  on  April  22  that 


he  had  proposed  negotiations  for  a 
new  long-term  grain  sales  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  recent 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  announcemmts,  though 
long  in  coming,  are  good  news  for 
American  farmers  and  the  many  citi- 
zens who  derive  their  inonne  and  jobs 
from  agriculture. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  enter  into 
the  negotiations  now.  It  has  been 
almost  2  yean  since  the  grain  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  was  lifted; 
and  the  current  long-term  agreement, 
as  extended,  will  expire  in  a  few 
months. 

Unfortunately,  until  recently,  we 
have  seen  a  great  reluctance  by  this 
administration  to  proceed  with  negoti- 
ations on  a  new  long-term  grain  sales 
agreement.  And.  in  the  meantime,  our 
agricultural  sales  to  the  Soviets  have 
suffered. 

In  effect,  the  administration  created 
a  hidden  emta«rgo  that  continues  to 
affect  UJS.  agricultural  exports  ad- 
versely. In  the  current  agreement 
year,  the  United  States  has  sold  less 
than  one-half  as  much  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  was  sold  to  that 
nation  last  year. 

The  United  States  is  selling  less 
grain  to  the  Soviets  now  than  was 
being  sold  to  them  during  the  1980 
grain  embargo. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  sales  of  UJS.  grain  to  the  Sovi- 
ets are  our  foreign  conuietitors.  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  Canada  have  in- 
creased grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Furthermore,  those  nations 
have  expanded  their  crop  acreage  and 
improved  their  export  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate future  trade  expansion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  long-term  grain 
sales  agreement  with  the  Soviets  will 
result  in  additional  agricultural  export 
sales  to  them. 

Fourteen  Senators  joined  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
April  20  urging  him  to  immediately 
authorize  negotiations  for  a  new  long- 
term  grain  sales  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  that  letter,  we  urged 
that  the  new  grain  sales  agreement 
provide  for  higher  supply  guarantees 
and  include  value-added  products. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95,  which  includes  the  same  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  recent- 
ly reported  a  measure.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 95.  which  though  nonbinding,  is 
extremely  important  and  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  this  body  regarding  a 
new  grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
UnioiL  This  resolution  has  gathered  a 
great  deal  of  support,  ISx.  President, 
and  I  believe  it  was  very  instrumental 
in  getting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  offer  to  negotiate  a  new  long- 
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tenn  acreemoit  recently.  Evm  though 
thfa  reaoiutkin  haa  broad  support,  we 
■till  have  not  conaklered  it.  Over- 
whdmtaw  approval  of  this  reM>lutk»i. 
coupled  with  the  new  talks,  would  be  a 
very  posittve  sicn.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  country  is  once  again  ready  to  be 
a  stable  supidler  of  grain  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  improve  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  Prcsidoit.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  significance  of  a  new  Imig-term 
grain  agreement  for  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  As  we  aU  know,  these 
men  and  women  work  very  long  hours, 
are  the  most  productive  in  the  entire 
wcMid.  MM*  yet  many  of  them  are  on 
the  edge  of  a  financial  cliff,  hanging 
onto  a  limb.  This  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  in  this  country  today, 
and  I  sincerely  hcwe  that  the  farm 
economy  can  get  turned  around  and 
these  people  can  be  rewarded  for  the 
hard  worii  and  long  hours  they  put  in 
each  and  ev«ry  day. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  I  talk  to 
the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Ariunsas— 
almost  regardless  of  the  topic  initial- 
ly—we always  talk  about  agricultural 
trade,  embargoes,  and  the  need  to  get 
back  into  the  soviet  market.  To  imder- 
stand  this  you  <mly  have  to  remember 
that  sales  of  UJS.  agricultural  products 
abroad  have  been  restricted  in  4  of  the 
Isst  9  years  for  reasons  of  short 
supply,  national  security,  and/or  for- 
eign policy.  These  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  by  both  Republican  and 
Donocratic  administrations.  As  we  all 
know,  the  latest  embargo  was  imposed 
early  in  1980  by  President  Carter. 

At  the  time  of  the  1980  embargo, 
Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  pur- 
chased (mly  4.3  milli<»i  tons  of  grain 
from  sources  other  than  the  United 
States.  After  the  embargo,  this  figure 
increased  to  about  34  million  tons.  Our 
market  share  droK*ed  from  about  70 
percmt  before  the  onbargo  to  around 
ao  percott  after  it.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  it's  easy  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  Soviet  market  for 
our  farmers. 

In  1975,  this  Nation  entered  into  a 
long-term  grain  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Uni(m  covering  wheat  and  com. 
The  agreement,  which  was  for  a  5-year 
period,  called  tot  tninimnm  purchases 
of  6  millitm  tons  and  maximum  pur- 
chases of  8  million  tons,  although  this 
could  be  exceeded  if  we  both  agreed. 
This  agreement  worked  well.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
figures  cited  mwiously.  The  embargo 
hurt,  and  we  need  to  get  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  and  try  to  woi^  out  an- 
other agreemoit.  Although  President 
Reagan  lifted  the  embargo  shortly 
after  he  came  to  office,  we  only  en- 
tered into  two  extensions  of  the  exist- 
ing agreement,  and  our  sales  to  the  So- 
viets did  not  Increase  in  any  signifi- 
cant way. 


A»  I  stated  earlier.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  resolution  rqxtrted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  <m  Finance  is  nm- 
binding.  I  believe  it  has  been  impor- 
tant in  getting  new  disnisstons  moving 
ahead.  The  Presidoit  announced  on 
Ai»11  22.  1983.  that  he  would  offer  to 
begin  negotiations  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Soviets  accepted  this 
offer  on  May  17. 1983. 1  sincerely  hope 
that  these  discussions  will  move  ahead 
promptly  and  result  in  a  new  agree- 
ment, with  higher  purchase  levels,  and 
include  new  commodities.  When  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  considered 
this  measure,  I  Joined  Senator  Lokq  in 
offering '  an  amendment  that  added 
language  concendng  additional  bulk 
commodities.  This  language,  and  also 
report  language  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  designed  to  encourage  our 
negotiators  to  discuss  not  only  wheat 
and  com.  but  also  rice  and  soybeans. 
These  two  ctHnmoditles  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  I  hope  our  negotiators 
Mtnvai  them.  The  Soviets  are  the 
world's  largest  importer  of  rice  and 
use  large  amount  of  soybeans,  so  any 
additional  movement  of  these  com- 
modities out  of  the  country  would  be 
very  helpful  to  our  producers. 

In  conclusion,  Ui.  President,  I  urge 
the  President.  Secretary  Block.  Am- 
bassador Brock,  and  others  to  vigor- 
ously pursue  these  negotiations.  In- 
creased exports,  and  our  reentry  into 
the  Soviet  market  would  not  help  the 
income  of  our  Nation's  farmers,  but 
they  would  also  show  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  reliable  suppliers.  I 
strongly  support  the  Senate  resolution 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  can  consider  it 

in  the  very  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended. 

The   resolution,    as   amended,    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble  is  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.95 
Whereu  United  States  grain  production 
has  reached  record  levels; 

Whereas  this  Nation's  fanners  are  de- 
pendent on  export  sales  for  one-fourth  of 
their  Income: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  embarso  on 
agricultural  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1980  has  substantially  reduced  foreign  sales 
of  United  States  (arm  products,  depressed 
farm  prices  and  Income,  and  resulted  In  In- 
creased grain  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union 
from  other  coimtries: 

Whereas  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and 
Presidential  and  congressional  assurances 
regarding  agricultural  exports  have  not  re- 
stored the  United  States  to  the  status  it 
held  before  the  embargo  as  a  principal 
source  for  Soviet  agricultural  purchases; 

Whereas  the  long-term  agreemenU  the 
Soviet  Union  has  entered  into  with  other 
grain  exporting  countries  threaten  to  per- 
manently relegate  the  United  States  to  the 
position  of  a  residual  supplier  to  tills  Impor- 
tant martlet; 


Whereas  the  export  of  value-added  prod- 
ucta  generates  significant  opportunities  (or 
new  employment  and  economic  growth  in 
tlie  food  prooesstng  Industry; 

Whereas  sgrteultural  exports  beneflt  the 
United  States  transportation  sector,  includ- 
ing railroads,  trucking,  inland  waterway 
users,  ocean  shipping  and  support  Indus- 
tries; snd 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  tlie  President 
are  committed  to  reritalistnc  our  agricultur- 
al economy,  restoring  the  reputation  o(  the 
United  States  as  a  rel|al>le  supplier,  and  re- 
gaiiUng  our  (air  sliare  o(  world  markets  (or 
(arm  productK  Now.  there(ore.  I>e  it 

Reaolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  o(  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  as  soon  as  practical  after  the  date  o( 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Initiate  ne- 
gotiations on  a  new  long-term  agreement  on 
agricultural  trade  with  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  effective  on  October 
1.1983: 

(2)  seek  to  Include  In  the  terms  of  the  new 
long-term  agreement  (A)  higher  minimum 
and  msKlff"""  supply  guarantees  tlian  the 
agreement  in  e((ect  on  the  date  o(  the  adop- 
tion o(  this  resolution,  and  <B)  provision  (or 
the  export  o(  additional  bulk  commodities 
and  value-added  products; 

(3)  as  soon  as  practical,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  potential  Impact  of  a  new  and 
expanded  long-term  agreement  on  economic 
growth  and  employment  In  United  States 
agriculture  and  in  related  food  processing 
and  transportation  industries:  and 

(4)  take  all  other  appropriate  measures  to 
assure  the  free  movement  of  increased 
quantities  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiuT.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative. 
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INDIAN      self-determinahon 

AND    EDUCA-nON    ASSISTANCE 

ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next,  Mr.  President,  in 
my  file  is  Calendar  Order  No.  121,  S. 
973,  which  I  wish  to  address  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
S  973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  973)  to  make  teslmical  amend- 
menU  to  the  Indian  SeU-DeterminaUon  and 
education  assistance  act  and  other  Acts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


■HO.  1301 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
frmn  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  (rom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxs). 
(or  Mr.  HxLKS,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1301. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
unaidmoug  ctmsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amentftnait  be  diapenwul  with. 

The  FRtSBDINO  OfVIGER.  With- 
out objeetfcm.  It  is  ao  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  f oUowk 
At  the  end  o(  the  Mil  add  the  (ollowtnr 
Upon    request   o(   the   Horth   Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts.  Wlnstan4slaa.  North 
Carolina,  tke  Secretary  of  the  Cooameroe 
shaU  authorise  such  sdiool  to  lease  to  sny 
penon  the  Stevens  Center  (or  the  Perf onn- 
inc  Alts  buOding.  without  affeetlnc  the  Ped- 
eral  iitT*T*-t'~  prorided  by  a  grant  under 
the  Public  Works  and  ■eonamie  Devekip- 
ment  Act  of  1965.  K  sudi  trsns(er  docu- 
menta  provfele  (or  the  operation  of  sudi  (Sr 
duty  as  a  p«ioiming  arts  center. 

Mr.  HEBMS.  Mr.  President,  in  1979 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
was  given  a  historleal  buOdlng  In 
downtown  Winston-Salem.  N.C..  to  use 
as  the  Siievens  Cento-  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  The  school  through  the 
use  of  an  EX>A  grant  and  private  otm- 
tribuUons  refurbished  the  building 
and  created  the  magnif looit  Stevens 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
theater  Is  scheduled  to  apea  aa  April 
22, 1983.  However  because  it  will  Incur 
significant  operating  losses,  the  thea- 
ter mas  be  forced  to  dose  the  same 
we^  It  opens. 

The  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Performing  Arts  has  discovered  that 
those  losses  can  be  cut  significantly  by 
a  lease  back  arrangement  with  private 
parties.  Under  such  an  arrangemoit 
all  the  conditions  of  the  EDA  grant 
would  be  met.  However,  this  arrange- 
ment \B  technically  illegal,  and  a  full 
return  of  the  EDA  grant  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  present  drcum- 
stanoes.  The  amendment  I  offer  today 
would  eliminate  the  necestlty  of  imme- 
diate repayment.  whUe  protecting  the 
nature  of  the  theater  through  its 
entire  use^il  life. 

The  Stetrens  Theater  Is  a  historically 
signif  icaoit  building  located  In  the 
heart  of  downtown  Wlnston-Salem. 
N.C.  Th«  building  had  previously 
fallen  to  <Ususe  and  disrepair  and  was 
scheduled  for  demolltiOD  until  the 
school  rescued  it  in  1979.  Whoi  the 
school  took  over  the  building  and  ex- 
pended moneys  and  time  for  renovit- 
tion.  the  previous  owners  of  the  bufld- 
ing  further  committed  their  company 
to  expenditures  for  renovattcm  in  the 
downtown  Winston-Salem  area.  There- 
fore this  project  has  had  a  major  ben- 
efit not  ohly  to  the  arts  but  to  the  em- 
ployment and  econranic  situations  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts  did  not  depoid  only  <m  the  Gov- 
ernment's help  to  renovate  this  impor- 
tant theaiter.  they  launched  a  major 
fund  raising  <^"»p**g"  to  restore  the 
Stevens  Center.  Such  an  effort  raised 
over  $6.5  million.  This  along  with  the 
EDA  grant  has  provided  for  complete 
renovation  of  the  theater. 


Central  to  EDA's  decision  to  award 
the  grant  was  the  theater's  impor- 
tance to  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
the  Arts  as  a  central  focal  point  in  the 
community  and  as  a  project  essential 
to  »nffa«»*«Ti<tiy  the  city's  current  rede- 
velopment momentum. 


The  theater's  future  had  seemed  as- 
sured when  all  the  funds  necessary  for 
tevttaUntlMi  were  received.  At  the 
t<m*  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
ArU  applied  for  the  $3  million  EDA 
grant,  it  understood  that  the  theater 
would  incur  modest  operation  deficits 
the  nme  as  nearly  all  public  perform- 
ing arts  centers.  The  theater  renova- 
tion began  in  1979.  During  renovation, 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
was  under  the  impression  that  State 
funds  would  he  available  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  theater.  Sadly,  however, 
when  the  theato*  was  almost  complet- 
ed such  State  funds  were  found  un- 
available. The  likely  result  is  that  al- 
thoui^  renovation  wHl  be  completed, 
the  theater  may  not  meet  the  city's 
expectations  as  a  center  to  develop 
and  mhance  artistic  programs  within 
the  State. 

A  SOLUnOM 

As  soon  as  the  problem  with  the  the- 
ater's operating  deficit  was  identified, 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
began  to  explore  alternative  fimding. 
In  this  investigation,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  if  the  theater  was  leased, 
its  operational  cost  could  be  provided 
for  while  continuing  to  utilize  the  the- 
ater for  the  same  public  performing 
arts  purposes  as  originally  proposed. 

In  brief,  it  has  been  determined  that 
after  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  the  Stevens  Center  has  real 
eoMMmilc  value  to  private  investors. 
Such  value  could  be  realized  through 
long-term  leasing  of  the  center  from 
the  school.  The  facility  would  at  all 
times  be  used  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  EDA  grant.  Similar  leases 
of  public  buildings  have  already  oc- 
curred in  a  number  of  States  including 
a  sale  and  long-term  lease  back  of  the 
Oakland  Public  Art  Museimi  in  the 
dty  of  Oakland,  a  public  art  museum 
in  the  dty  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the 
Pantages  Theater  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Winston-Salem 
lease,  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$200,000  a  year,  would  be  utilized  to 
offset  the  theater's  operating  deficits. 
Without  this  income,  the  theater's 
long-term  futiure  is  in  doubt. 

THE  mSD  FOB  THIS  AMSHDICBIIT 

Under  EO^A  regulations,  the  approv- 
al of  this  smendment  is  required  for 
any  transfer  of  property  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  that  agency.  When 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
sought  such  approval,  however,  "EDA 
responded  that  it  was  unable  to  give 
such. 


I  understand  that  EDA  officials  are 
satisfied  that  the  theater  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  purfMses  spec- 
ified in  the  grant  and  that  EDA  under- 
stands the  need  to  obtain  additional 
operating  revenues.  I  also  understand 
that  EDA  officials  agree  that  under 
their  regulations  the  agency  wpeus 
to  have  the  discretion  to  i^iprove  the 
transfer.  The  problem  arises  from  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  which  EDA  inter- 
prets as  requiring  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  to  retain  control- 
ling interests  in  the  theater  or  repay 
the  $3  million  to  EDA.  Because  a 
lease-back  arrangnnent  of  the  theater 
must  be  effected  before  its  opening  on 
April  22.  1983.  there  is  insuffident 
time  to  pursue  amendment  of  the 
OMB  regulations  or  to  obtain  a  deter- 
mination that  they  do  not  u)ply. 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  a  legislative 
solution  is  needed  to  authorize  a  trans- 
fer. This  amendment  would  authorize 
EDA  to  approve  the  transfer  without 
requiring  repayment  of  the  grant. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  school's  pro- 
posal to  EDA,  the  theater's  use  would 
be  restricted  to  exactly  the  same  pur- 
poses, for  the  same  period  of  time,  as 
it  would  if  the  school  retained  full 
control. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted.  Without  it,  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  may  well 
lose  a  cultural  centerpiece  for  which 
its  dtizens  have  worked  so  hard.  With- 
out it,  EDA  ironically,  may  well  see 
the  failure  of  a  public  performing  arts 
project  that  it  originally  deemed  im- 
portant for  funding. 

This  amendment  does  no  more  than 
remove  a  technicality  to  permit  an  im- 
portant public  project  to  proceed  to 
completion  and  operation  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  support  this  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The    amendment    (No.    1301)    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.973 
Be  it  enacted  tn  the  Seriate  and  Htnue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Aasistance  Act  (Public  Law  93-638;  88  Stat. 
2203)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  8 
the  (ollowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  of  1977  (PubUc  Law  95-224:  92  Stat.  3).". 
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8K.  1.  Tbe  Act  of  October  IS.  IMS  (Public 
lAW  tT-M4:  M  Stat  IMS).  reteUnc  to  eer- 
Uin  iiotrtctcrt  land  tn  Ifn-**-  ta  amended 
by  ■Mkliw  out  "the  aoutbeaat  quarter 
Bovthveet  quarter"  In  paragraota  O)  and  In- 
aaUtm  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  south  90  aerea  of 
Uw  eait «  aerea  of  the  northweat  quarter". 

8K.  S.  The  tint  eeetlon  of  Public  Law  •?- 
3M,  itfatinc  to  the  iiauiatlop  of  the 
Faaeua  Taqul  Tribe  of  Ariaona.  ia  amended 
by  taHertiw  "located  In  townahlp  IS  eouth. 
raiwe  IS  eaat,  OOa  and  Salt  River  Iferidi- 
an."  after  "tracU  of  lands". 

aK.  4.  (a)  ftfhT'*^*""'  (a)  and  (b)  of  aec- 
tiOB  MIS  of  title  ia.  United  States  Code,  are 
mwmt^mA  by  itrlkinc  out  "Indian  Claims  Act 
of  IMT*  each  place  it  appears  and  inaertlnc 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  Claims  Limitation 
Actof  IMT*. 

(b)  The  last  proviso  In  the  first  paracraph 
under  the  headinc  "Administration  Provi- 
sions", relatiiw  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, of  Utle  I  of  Public  Law  97-3M  Is 
»MM«rf«H  by  striklnc  out  "The  foUowinT' 
and  taMerttng  In  lieu  thereof  "Sectkm  2 
through  6  of  this  Act". 

Sac  S.  Upon  request  of  the  North  CaroU- 
na  School  of  the  Arts.  Wlnston-Salem. 
North  Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
merce shall  authorise  such  school  to  lease 
to  any  person  the  Stevens  Center  for  the 
Ferformli«  Arts  buildiiic.  without  af (ectinc 
the  Pederal  assistance  provided  by  a  grant 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  if  such  transfer  doc- 
uments provide  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cility as  a  performing  arts  center. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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COMMITTEB  ON  JUDICIARY  DIS- 
CHAROSD     FROM      CX>N8IDER- 

ATioN  OP  a  iaS6 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldait.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  dtscharged  from  further 
consideration  of  &  12S5.  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  Holocaust  Commission,  and  it 
be  referred  to  the  Energy  Cnnmlttee. 

Mr.  BTRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE  GOVERNMENTAL 

AFFAIRS    COMMITTEE   OF   H.R. 

M34 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
propose  to  discharge  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  from  further 
oHislderatltni  of  HJl.  3034.  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  ctHigresslonal  pages,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request  and  I 
further  asii  unanimous  consent  that 
the  matter  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectkm  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectkm.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
other  unanimous-consent  requests.  Let 
me  state  them,  and  there  are  three, 
now  In  sequence,  and  I  will  state  them 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  minority  leader 
and  other  Senators. 


SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF 
1934  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  asit 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
2681.  which  is  a  bill  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1»34.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  tmm  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  3681)  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  that  the  leadership  has  laid 
before  the  Senate  under  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  HJl.  2681. 

HJl.  2681  contains  a  number  of  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934—1934  act.  These 
amendments,  which  were  requested  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, would  amend  sections  4.  13.  14. 
15.  and  15B  of  the  1934  act.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  intended  to  require 
that  all  broker-dealers  Join  a  "naUonal 
securities  association".  Section  ISA  of 
the  1934  act  permits  the  registration 
of  any  national  securities  association 
that  meets  the  standards  under  that 
section.  The  Commission  anticipates 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  this 
authority  that  would  exempt  any  ex- 
change member  that  does  not  have  an 
annual  gross  income  exceeding  $1,000 
derived  from  sectirities  transactions  ef- 
fected other  than  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange  of  which  it  is  a  member, 
not  including  securities  transactions 
effected  for  its  own  account  through 
another  registered  broker-dealer.  That 
exemption  would  parallel  the  provi- 
sion of  existing  Commission  Rule  15b 
10-7. 

HJl.  2681  would  require  broker-deal- 
ers currently  trading  in  over-the- 
counter  securities  to  register  with  the 
NASD  as  of  6  months  from  the  date 
this  new  law  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  legislation  has  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission's  SECO  program 
as  of  that  date  and  places  the  National 
Association     of     Securities     Dealers 


(NASD)  in  the  posltitm  of  being  the 
only  national  securities  aaaodatlon  re- 
sponsible for  the  testing  and  accredita- 
tion of  brokors  and  dealers  of  over- 
the-counter  securities.  I  fully  expect 
the  NASD,  ptusuant  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  oversight, 
to  wmrk  toward  a  smooth  and  ncmdls- 
crlmlnatory  transition  in  accepting 
former  SECO  member  firms  and  their 
personnel  into  the  NASiys  member- 
ship. In  this  regard,  while  the  NASD 
has  alrMdy  issued  certain  limited 
grandfathering  ndes.  see.  for  example, 
48  PR  5409.  February  4. 1983,  which  as 
I  understand  It  are  to  remain  In  effect 
only  until  July  31.  1983.  in  my  view, 
since  the  proposed  legislation  will  not 
take  effect  until  6  months  from  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  these  NASD 
rules  should  be  extended  to  expire,  at 
the  earliest,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  new  legislation.  Also  the  present 
NASD  grandfathering  could  possibly 
worit  an  imnecessary  financial  and  lo- 
gistical hardship  a^dnst  those  SECO 
accredited  personnel  who  may  be  new 
entrants  into  the  marketplace  and 
who  have  not  been  doing  business  for 
more  than  3  years  as  of  January  1. 
1983.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the 
NASD,  working  together  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
will  undertake  to  make,  before  this 
law  becomes  effective,  whatever 
changes  might  be  necessary  to  these 
rules  to  avoid  such  a  discriminatory 
result. 

This  legislation  would  also  amend 
the  current  membership  requirements 
of  the  Municipal  Securities  Rulemak- 
ing Board  to  permit  individuals  repre- 
senting a  significant  percentage  of  the 
market  and  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  municipal  securities 
market  to  serve  on  the  MSRB. 

H.R.  2681  woiUd  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the 
agency,  reimbursement  for  travel  re- 
lated expenses  incurred  by  Commis- 
sion members  or  employees  while  at- 
tending certain  meetings  relating  to 
the  fimctions  of  the  Commission,  and 
would  enable  participants  In  the  Com- 
mission's Accounting  Fellows  program 
to  accept  payment  for  actual  moving 
expenses  from  former  employees. 

HJl.  2681  would  also  equalize  the 
fees  assessed  for  various  types  of 
equivalent  transactions  involving 
tender  offers,  mergers,  and  consolida- 
tions. 

Blr.  SARBANES.  liCr.  President,  this 
legislation  codifies  limited  changes  In 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
which  are  sought  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  which 
the  Securities  Subc(»nmlttee  and  full 
Banking  Committee  deem  to  be  non- 
controversial. 

Section  4  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  agency,  reimbursement  of  travel 


and  other  tepenses  Incmred  by  Com- 
mlHion  melnbers  or  emplOfMS  attend- 
ing and  participatiiig  In  eertain  meet- 
ings and  <ionferenoea  rdatod  to  the 
functions  And  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  pennit  participants  In 
the  prof esilonal  aooounklnc  and  Mat- 
ney  f  dlowg  programs  of  the  Oommls- 
slon  to  accept  payment  of  actual  relo- 
catiim  expenses  from  fonner  employ- 
ers. 

Section  16  of  the  Exdiange  Act  is 
amoMled  to  require  that  all  brokers- 
dealers  J<dh  a  "national  aeeurities  ano- 
dation"  and  to  modify  current  re- 
quirements for  membership  (m  the 
Municipal  Securities  Rulemaking 
Board. 

And  finaly.  sections  IS  and  14  of  the 
Exchange  4uct  are  amended  to  equalise 
the  fees  infeposed  for  similar  types  of 
tender  off  cars,  as  well  as  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenues. 

Mr.  Preiidait.  I  believe  there  Is 
every  rMsbn  for  us  to  act  without 
delay  to  pats  this  authorisation. 

The  PRfSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pagsed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  S. 
1090 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  6.  1090.  the  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act.  be  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee for  60  calendar  days  after  it  is 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Gbviemmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  With- 
out obJectlDn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  SEN- 
ATOR BILL  BRADLET  AND 
SENATB  EMPLOTEE8  IN  MARIA 
S.  ABREU  VERSUS  SENATOR 
BILL  BRADLET 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  resolution  in  my  file  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  direct  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Bbadixt 
in  connection  with  a  legal  matter.  I 
send  that  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clei^  will  read  the  resolution  by 
tlUe. 


Ttut  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  ISS)  to  direct  the 
flmstf  LecU  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
BID  Bradley  and  Senate  employees  In  Maria 
&  Abmt  V.  Senator  BiU  Brudiev. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resoluti<m. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  together 
with  the  preamble  are  as  follows: 
S.  Ras.  IBS 

Whereas,  in  the  matter  of  Maria  S.  Altreu 
V.  Senotor  Bitt  Bradley,  Docket  No. 
EV10WO-191O1-C.  pending  before  the  Divi- 
sion of  Civil  Rlghte  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  complainant  has  asserted  a 
claim  against  Senator  Bill  Bradley  and  has 
requested  the  attendance  at  a  fact  finding 
proeeeding  of  two  onployees  of  the  Senate, 
Ray  Bramuod  and  Dennis  Marco: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  (3ovemment  Act  of 
197S  (2  Uj8.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp.  V 
IMl),  the  Senate  may  direct  Its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  in  any  ivoceeding  with  reqiect  to 
any  order  directed  to  them: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  708(a)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C. 
288s(c)  (Supp.  V  1981)).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  counsel  to  perform  such  duties 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  limitations 
of  title  Vn  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
Of  1078  as  the  Senate  may  direct:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

ReaolveA,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Bill  Brad- 
ley. Ray  Bramuocl.  and  Dennis  Marco  in  the 
matter  of  Maria  S.  Abreu  v.  Senator  BiU 
Bradley. 

Mr.  BAEOSl.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  liCr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  can  advise  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  a  position  to 
clear  for  consideration  certain  items 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  today.  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  brief- 
ly into  executive  session  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

May  I  say  on  this  side  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  nominations  be- 
ginning with  the  Air  Force,  which  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  102,  all  of  those 
on  page  3.  page  4,  page  5.  page  6.  page 
7,  page  8,  page  9.  and  all  those  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  on  page 
10. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  is  in 
positlim  to  clear  any  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
this  side  are  prepared  to  do  all  the 
mnnlnations  on  the  calendar  with  the 
one  exception  which  I  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  included  in  his  statement. 
the  one  exception  being  Calendar 
Order  No.  185. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominees  Just  Idoi- 
tifled  by  me,  except  for  Calendar 
Order  No.  185. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere(L 

til.  BAKER,  lir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominees 
be  considered  en  bloc.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerit  pro- 
ceeded to  read  various  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  ncmiinees  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominees  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bl<x;  follow: 

Ih  the  An  FoBCE 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Tohegetieral 

Gen.  William  Y.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.. 
n.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Richard  L.  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXXF11. 
VS.  Air  POrce. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  realigned  to  a  position  of 
imp<»tance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
C^ode,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

lit.  Gen.  James  E.  Dalton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  Stetes  Code,  section  1370: 
Tobegeneral 

Gen.  James  R.  Allen,  403-28-249SFR,  UJB. 
Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
CXKte,  section  601: 

Tobeoeneral 

Gen.  Thomas  M.  Ryan.  Jr..  142-20- 
5S26FR,  VJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  iXMsition  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  losue,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  Judiciakt 

Stephen  P.  EUperin.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
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of  IS  ywn.  vlee  John  R  Hmb.  le- 


T  t«B  U  A  Tram  RvmuuiATiTB 
FM«r  Otto  Murpbj.  of  Um  DMrlct  of  Co- 
honUa.  to  be  a  Deputy  VS.  Tnde  Repre- 
■mtertm  with  the  rank  of  AmbMndor.  vlee 
OavM  R.  MfOnneM,  i 


Oox.  of  Vlntnte.  to  be 
of  the  N»»y.  vice 
John  a  HefTtDCtoo.  reaiciied. 
Rlefaard  Lee  Araltate.  of  VIrdnla.  to  be 
Dt  Secretwy   of  Defenee.   vice 
iJ.Weat. 

An 

The  foUowtaw-oemed  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general  on 
the  retired  IM  puiauant  to  the  provlaiona  of 
title  10.  United  Statca  Code,  aection  1370: 
Tb  be  HenteMiiU  oeaerei 
U.  Gen.  Arnold  W.  BraiweU.  438-21- 
36UFR.  U&  Air  Force. 

The  foUowtiw-named  officer  under  the 
IMPTlilww  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
■action  001.  to  be  aaigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reeponaibUlty  designated  by 
the  FiesMent  under  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code.  aeetloD  001: 

Tb  be  HeateiiaiU  general 
M^j  Oen.  Herman  O.  Thomaon.  407-32- 
7S34fK  VS.  Air  Force. 
Aurr 
The  foUowtaw-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Uat  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  prarlalons  of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

Tb  be  HeateiiaiU  oeaersl 
Lfc.  Oen.  James  M.  Thompson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  56).  U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
liroylrtoM  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  001.  to  be  asrigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  001: 

To  be  HevleiuiiU  generoi 
llaj.  Gen.  John  B.  Blount.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UjB.  Army. 

The  foDowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

Tb  be  haUenant  general 
IX.  Gen.  John  W.  llcEnery.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  57).  VA.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
mtwtoloM  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  001.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  001: 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 
ICaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Schweitzer.  319-20- 
1750.  U A  Army. 


InnnNATT 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  senior  Navy  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Coomilttee  of  the  United  Nations  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  711. 

Havtaw  designated  the  f  idlowing  named 
officer  for  command  and  other  duties  of  im- 
portanoe  and  responsibility  within  the  con- 
temphitlon  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  001.  I  nominate  him  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 


To  be  vie*  odmirsi 
Vlee  Ada.  James  A.  Lyons.  Jr..  003-18- 
9057/1110.  VA  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provlstoM  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  001.  to  be  reaarigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbUlty  dwIgnaX^  by 
Uie  President  under  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  aection  001: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  ICoreau.  Jr..  228-33- 
3434/1110.  U.&  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Klldlne.  310-22- 
2939/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

iM  THE  MAaim  Corps 
The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  provi- 
sions of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  secUon 
5201.  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps: 

To  be  Commandant  of  the  MaHne  Corps 
Oen.  Paul  X.  KeUey.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  V& 
Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5202.  to  be  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  In  the  grade  of  general 
while  so  aervlnr 

Tobegeneral 
U.  Gen.  John  K.  Davis.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Msrine  Ck>rps. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reaadgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
Uie  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Gen.  Charles  O.  Cooper.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Marine  Corps- 

DBPASTifKirr  OP  Stati 
Myles  Robert  Rene  Frechette,  of  Wssh- 
ington.  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
United  Republic  of  Cameroom. 

Curtin  Winsor,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  CosU  Rica. 

AlIBAS8AIK» 

James  J.  Needham  of  New  York,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambamador  during  the  tenure  of 
his  service  as  Commissioner  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  Exhibition  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition.  Tsukuba,  Japan,  1985. 
DXPAKTlCXirT  OP  Statk 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

NOMHIATIOHS    PLACXD    OR    THX    SBCaXTAXT'S 

Desk  m  the  An  FoacE.  Aemt,  Fosxigh 

SsavicE,  MAEim  Corps,  Navt 

Air  Force  nomlnaUons  beginning  Jacob  C. 
Armstrong.  Jr..  and  ending  Robert  D. 
Wendel,  which  nomlnaUons  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comgrxs- 
stOKAL  Record  of  May  12, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Thomas  C.  Wilkinson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comoressioiiai. 
Rkx>rd  of  May  10, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Camaghie,  and  ending  Eugene  J.  A.  Soko- 


lowsU.  which  nominatlaas  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Comrxs- 
siowAL  Rkob»  of  May  10. 1903. 

Air  Force  nnmlnatlnns  beginning  Dennis 
G.  Paddock,  and  ending  Temple  H.  BladL 
which  nomlnaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  ComaunsiOHAL 
RKO«BOfMaylO.I98S. 

Air  Force  nomlnatloaa  beginning  Mark  J. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Theodore  A.  Zwijacs, 
whl^  nomlnatloos  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CowoREasioiiAL 
Rkxmu)  of  May  23. 1903. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ronald  J. 
Lewis,  and  ending  Linda  C.  Locke,  which 
mrnilna^f^'™  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  CoiiaRESsiowAL  Record 
of  May  11963. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  C. 
Baxley.  and  ending  Douglas  R.  Wright, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  ComnxsaioiiAL 
Record  of  May  13. 1983. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Philip  BImbaum.  and  ending  Marde 
Berman  RIes.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
ComuEssiOEAL  Record  of  May  18. 1983. 

Marine  Corps  nomlnatkm  of  John  R. 
Bourgeois,  ctrionel.  which  was  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corores- 
siORAL  Record  of  May  2. 1983. 

Marine  Corps  nomlnaUons  beginning 
Charles  W.  Adair,  and  ending  Richard  Zee. 
which  nomlnaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressioeal 
Record  of  May  11. 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Marlin  Dale 
Wllta.  and  ending  John  W.  ZInk.  which 
nomlnaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Coegressiohal  Record 
of  May  2. 1983. 

Navy  nomlnaUons  beginning  Jay  P.  Bul- 
lock, and  ending  Michael  U  Smith,  which 
nomlnaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  <k>iiQRXssioHAL  Record 
of  May  2. 1983. 

Navy  nomlnaUons  beginning  Todd  M.  Alli- 
son, and  ending  Joseph  W.  Weaver,  which 
nomlnaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congrxssioeal  Record 
of  May  2, 1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ur.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominees  were  confirmed. 

Bflr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motliHi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 

nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Benator  nettii  time  we  can  extend  It.  I 
do  not  see  any  Senator  oowMng  reoog- 
nitlon  for  that  purpoae. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  leglidative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

liir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired.  However,  if  any 


ORDE^  FOR  THDR8DAT 
M  iMooainTtoa  or  sbuxob  ui 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  one  final  re- 
quegt  I  am  tdd  on  tomomm  the  dia- 
tJnr'««*M^  Junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Uinm)  degtreo  aopedal  order. 
I  thoefore  ask  unantanous  consent 
that  after  Che  reoognttian  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  iMra)  be 
reooiVilaed  on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  16  nrinutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OIVICEK.  WtOt- 
out  objection,  it  is  oo  ordered. 

order  POR  period  P(»  RUVl'UU  MOREUHI 


tirf^*^  the  provlalons  of  chapters  34. 831. 
and  887.  United  States  C^ode: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  Jerry  W.  Cochrane.  244-44- 
•4giFO.  Air  Natiooal  (Knrd  of  the  United 


Gen.    Myrle    B.   Langley.    403-44- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 


_^.   Gen.   Addison   O.   Logan.   420-30- 
nOSFQ.  Air  Natkmal  Guard  of  the  United 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  PreoiiVnt.  I  move 
in  accordanee  with  the  order — 

Mr.  BTBD.  Before  the  Senate 
makes  his  motion.  tha«  Is  no  buatneos 
before  the  Senate,  so  without  unani- 
mous consent  no  Senator  can  weak 
except  in  morning  bustneas.  and  even 
then  (mly  with  the  order  of  the  Senate 
that  they  be  aUowed  to  weak. 

Mr.  BABER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right.  In  view  of  that  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  ahead  and  make  a 
provision  for  morning  business  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
majority  leader  also  make  provision 
that  would  allow  me  to  apeak  on  aae 
of  my  aerlos  of  statonenta  regarding 
the  Senate,  if  the  House  has  not  acted 
on  the  adjournment  reaidution.  which 
would  give  us  time,  because  we  would 
Just  be  spinoing  our  wheels? 

Mr.  BAKER.  First.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
execution  Of  the  spedal  order  tomor- 
row, that  there  be  a  polod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  2  hours  In  length  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  10  min- 
utes each,  with  the  exoeptlcm  of  the 
minority  leauler,  who  wlU  have  no  limi- 
tation as  to  time  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  DNTIL  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  order  inevious- 
ly  altered  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at 
7:S3  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  May  26.  1983.  at  12  o'dot* 
noon.         I 

JNOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senata  May  26.  IMt: 

I  IH  THE  An  Foacs 
The  following  of  Hcers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 


Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  P.  Macdonald.  502- 
94-671090,  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

CoL  Rusaell  E.  Allm.  554-36-217SFQ,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  wn—  C.  Durfey,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
Natknal  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

OoL  Albert  J.  Dye,  XXX-XX-XXXXFQ,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

OA.  George  A.  Franzen.  Jr..  299-32- 
9S7SFO.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

CoL  Rajmumd  M.  Leonard.  Jr..  245-46- 
0068FQ,  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Qd.  Leo  E.  McFadden.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
Natknal  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

CoL  Donald  L.  Owens.  554-38-5 140FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

CoL  Rlefaard  M.  Sanders,  S31-30-4285FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

CoL  Otha  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

ObL  Curtis  G.  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  25. 1983: 

IM  THX  An  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370; 

7b  begeneral 

G«i.  William  Y.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
UjS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  detignated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7V>  be  general 

Gen.  Richard  L.  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
seetlim  619.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Tobegeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Dalton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
VJB.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Tobegeneral 

Gen.  James  R.  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  tmder  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 


section  001,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
th»  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

Tobegeneral 
Gen.    Thomas    M.    Ryan.    Jr..    142-20- 
5526FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Oide. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imi^rtance  and  revonslbility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601. 

Tb  be  general 
U.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  losue,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

The  Judiciary 
Stephen  F.  Ellperln.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  tm 
a  term  of  15  years,  vice  John  R.  Hess,  re- 
tired. 
OmcE  OP  THE  U.S.  Trade  Reprbseetative 
Peter  Otto  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  vice 
David  R.  MacDonald.  resigned. 

Departmert  op  Depersb 
Chapman  Beecher  Cox.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice 
John  S.  Herrington.  resigned. 

Richard  Lee  Armitage.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
Francis  J.  West,  resigned. 

IR  THE  An  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisicms  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.   Arnold   W.  .Braswell,   438-22- 
3643FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Herman  O.  Thomson.  467-32- 
7534FR,  VS.  Air  Force. 

IR  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe   10,  United 
States  Code,  secUon  1370: 

TO  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Thompson.  519-16- 
9499,  (age  55).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  re^mnsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Blount,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UAArmy.  ^      ,      ^ 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
IX.  Gen.  John  W.  McEnery,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(age  57),  VS.  Aimy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
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tapattanoe  and  wiponlMHty  deaicnated  by 
Um  nflilfnt  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  Ml: 

To  bt  Umttemant  gtnerai 
Mai.  Oen.  Robert  U  Schveitaer.  31»-aO- 
175*.  VA  Amur. 
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Yiee  Adm.  James  A.  Liyoos.  Jr.  003-lS- 
M»T/1110.  UJ8.  Ha»y.  for  appt^tment  as 
aeoior  Mvy  Member  of  the  Military  Staff 
committee  of  the  United  Nations  pursuant 
to  the  provMoiM  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  Til:  and.  bavlnc  been  desls- 
nated  for  fifr*""*"**  and  other  duties  of  tm- 
portanee  and  re^onslbillty  within  the  con- 
templation of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  Ml.  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  aAnlral  while  so  serring. 

"me  foOowioc-named  officer,  under  the 
protMoM  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  Ml.  to  be  reassicned  to  a  position  of 
fa»P«,tM>«>  and  responsibility  deaicnatcd  by 
the  nt^ilrnl  under  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  Ml: 

To  be  vice  adminU 

Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  Moreau.  Jr..  338-32- 
3434/1110.  U.&  Navy. 

The  foUowinc-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J.  KilcUne,  316-22- 
2939/1310.  U.a  Navy. 

Ik  THE  MASim  Coars 

The  foUowtng-named  officer,  under  provl- 
sioiM  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5201,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps: 

Tb  be  Commandant  of  the  MaHne  Cor^ 

Oen.  Paul  X.  KeUey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

The  foUowtng-named  officer,  imder  the 
provtskna  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5202.  to  be  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  general 
while  so  servtair. 


Tobegenermt 

U.  Oen.  J<riui  K.  Davis.  saS-40-06M.  VB. 
Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provWons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  Ml.  to  be  reassicned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  respoiMlblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  Ml. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

UL  Oen.  Charies  O.  Cooper.  420-4M1M. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Dir  Aanmrr  or  Stats 

Myles  Robert  Rene  Frechette,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  class  of  counselor  to  be  Ambas- 
sador BxtratMtUnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Republic  of  Cameroon. 

Curtin  Wtnsor.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Costa  Rica. 

James  J.  Needham.  of  New  York,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
his  service  as  Commissioner  General  of  the 
VA  ExhiblUon  for  the  IntemaUonal  Expo- 
siUon.  Tnikuba,  Japan.  1985. 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  at  Larte. 

Ik  the  An  Foacx 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  Jacob  C. 
Armstrong.  Jr..  and  ending  Robert  D. 
Wendel.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoHoaas- 
sioMAL  RicoBO  of  May  12, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  John  A. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Thomas  C.  Wilkinson, 
wtiich  nominatiiHis  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoMcaKSSioiiAL 
Racoao  of  May  16, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Camaghie,  and  ending  Eugene  J.  A.  Soko- 
lowski.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Coifcaas- 
sioKAL  RacoBS  of  May  16, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Dennis 
G.  Paddock  and  ending  Temple  H.  Black, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 


Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoiraansioiiAL 
RaooBsofMaylO.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Mark  J. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Theodore  A.  Zwijaca. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cosqbissioiial 
RaooBO  of  May  23. 1983. 

IkthbAkict 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ronald  J. 
Lewis,  and  ending  Linda  C.  Locke,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  ComnaasioiTAL  Rkobd 
of  May  2, 1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  C. 
Baxley,  and  ending  Douglas  R.  Wright, 
which  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  app««red  in  the  CoHaaaasioaAi. 
Rk»bo  of  May  12, 1983. 

FOBKIGII  SSBVICX 

Foreign  Service  nominaUons  beginning 
Philip  Bimbaum,  and  ending  Marde 
Berman  Ries.  which  nominaUons  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoifaaassiOHAL  Racoao  of  May  16. 1983. 
IH  tkb  MAaim  Coars 

Marine  Corps  nominaUon  of  John  R. 
Bourgeois,  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgkxssioiial 
Racoao  of  May  2, 1983. 

Marine  Corps  nominaUons  beginning 
Charles  W.  Adair,  and  ending  Richard  Zee. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoHaasssioiiAL 
Recobo  of  May  11. 1983. 

ImthxNavt 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Marlin  Dale 
Wiita.  and  ending  John  W.  Zink.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Corgbxssiohal  Rboobs 
of  BCay  2. 1983. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Jay  P.  Bul- 
lock, and  ending  Michael  L.  Smith,  which 
nominaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Cohgbkssioiiai.  Rbcobo 
of  May  2. 1983. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Todd  M.  Alli- 
son, and  ending  Joseph  W.  Weaver,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeu«d  in  the  Cohgbbssiomal  Rbcobo 
of  BCay  2, 1983. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IFerfiie8<toy,  May  25, 1983 


Tbe  HouM  met  at  10  ajn.  and  w«i 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  mo 
tonpore  (Bfr.  Wu<mT). 


DESIONATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcnpore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication irom  the  Speaker 

I  WA8HannMi.D.C.. 

I  Mat  U.  IMS. 

I  hereby  teslgnat^t  the  Honotabl*  Jm 
Wbiqbt  to  act  as  Spetktr  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday,  May  2S.  1983. 

Tb(»us  P.  OUBix.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Hmue  <^  RepmentaUvea. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  351.  nays 
22.  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
57.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  135] 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Fterd.  DJX.  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer. 

O  God.  wie  give  thanks  that  in  Tour 
wisdom  Tou  have  created  one  people, 
and  yet  we  share  in  the  divosity  of 
Tour  creation.  We  are  one  human 
family,  and  yet  we  reiaeeent  many  re- 
ligions, raoM,  and  cultures. 

Help  us  aU.  O  God.  to  see  people  of 
other  tongves  and  lands,  not  with  the 
prejudice  ef  suspicion  or  envy,  but 
rather  with  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  gifts  that  each  person  brings  to 
our  one  human  community.  May  the 
horiaons  of  our  vision  be  gnat  enough 
that  we  may  see  all  peoples  as  objects 
of  Tour  love  and  thus  wmthy  of  our 
friendship  vid  req^ect 

In  Tour  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Myen 

Nstcher 

Meal 

NeiMn 

Nichols 

NIelKHi 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 


YEAS-351 


KTX) 


AuCota 


Bsrttatt 


Bofifci 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  OXUET.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
JoumaL        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  an>roval  of 

the  Joum4' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
l^ieaker  announced  that  the  ajres  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OXILET.  Mr.  Speaktr,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
denUy  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Oasts 
Oodho 

OotanaaniMO) 
OolCBian  (TX) 
Oomm 


Gonte 

Oonyen 

Ooroocan 

OMBter 

Ooyne 

Cialc 

Crsae,  Daniel 

Oane,  PtiiUp 

lyABMMin 

DanId 

Damemeyer 


DavIa 
delaOana 


Dellimw 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bdwards'(CA> 

Edwards  (OK) 

EncUsh 

Erdrelch 

Brlenbom 

Evans (IL) 

Fteio 

Peislian 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FUppo 

norio 

FtocUetU 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

0«kas 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonsalea 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregs 

Guarini 

Gundetson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hanoe 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HIchtower 

HUer 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

JcMies(TN) 

Kaslch 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klndnfas 

Kofovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPaice 

liBSomanlno 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livinsston 

Uoyd 

LoefDer 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Lunsren 


Oitis 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashajran 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


MacKay 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazaoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

Mcaoskey 

MeCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

BCichel 

Miller  (CA) 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuneU 

QuUlen 

RahaD 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Resula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 


Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Dorsan 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Forsythe 

Gejdenson 

Goodlins 


Roth 

Roulcema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehulse 

Sehumer 

Selbeilinc 

Bensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skorski 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Bpeace 

Spratt 

Stacfers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

NAYS-22 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Jeffords 

Luken 

MiUer  (OH) 

MitcheU 

Oxley 

RoberU 


Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taulw 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Trazler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vueanovlcb 

Walsren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Touns(FL) 

Touns  (MO) 

Zabktekl 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Sduoeder 

Solomon 

Walker 

Tates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Jacobs  Oberstar 


NOT  VOTING— 57 


Andrews  (NO 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Bateman 

Burton 

Byron 

C%appeU 

C3ay 

Co<^r 

Crockett 

DlngeU 

Dixon 


Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montc(Hnery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrls(m(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 


Evans  (lA) 

FasceU 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 


Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

HaU(IN) 

Hall,  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Heftel 

Holt 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kolter 

LatU 

Leland 

Lundlne 

Martines 

McDade 

McHush 

MIkulski 

Mineta 


Moorhead 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Ottinser 

Owcms 

Ptekle 

Rangel 

Ridse 

Sawyer 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smitli.  Robert 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 

TonioeUi 

Williams  (MT) 

Wortley 

Wright 

Tonne  (AK> 


D  1015 
GRADISON  changed  his  vote 
nay"  to  "yea." 


Mr. 
from  "nay"  to 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


L 


D  Tiiit  srosbol 
This  "baUec" 


npmrtm  the  *«««>  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 

identifies  ttmrmnn  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The   result   of   the   vote   wm   ui- 
nouneed  u  above  recwded. 


MSEBaAOK  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mriMBiT  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
BoKnam,  one  of  Iti  derks.  announced 
that  the  Btmatr  agreea  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution 
mJ.  Res.  M5)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  temporary  ex- 
tculon  of  certain  insurance  programs 
relating  to  housing  and  community  de- 
Tdopment.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  meange  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  foUowing  tiUes. 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

&  531.  An  act  to  wnend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
catten  ftt-«-*-~««  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
■ttkn  FoUetea  Act  of  1970:  and 

aj.  Rea.  9S.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  designate 
Ai«iMt  1.  1M3.  ai  "Helsinki  Human  Ricbts 
Day." 


INDEXINO  HELPS  MIDDLE 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lot  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks ) 

Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  BCr.  Speaker, 
ctmtrary  to  some  recent  statements  we 
have  heard,  repeal  of  the  tax  rate  in- 
dexing law  would  hurt  middle  Amer- 
icar-and  would  hurt  the  lower  income 
taxpayers  most. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a 
nonpartisan  report.  No.  83-41-E  dated 
March  10. 1983.  on  the  effect  of  tax  in- 
dexing, which  includes  the  following 
statements: 

1.  "Indexation  of  the  tax  schedule  is  a 
neutral  poUey  option,  while  iU  elimination 
repraaenU  a  tax  Inereaae .  .  ." 

3.  A  repeal  of  indezlng  "will  accentuate 
the  shift  In  the  relative  distribution  of  the 
tax  iMirden  away  from  upper-income  tax- 
payers and  toward  low-  to  middle-income 
taxpayers .  . 

The  Treasury  Department's  figures 
show  that  78  percent  of  the  tax  in- 
crease that  would  result  from  repeal- 
ing ind^y^ng  would  fall  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  middle  and  lower  income 
taxpayers. 

A  r^ieal  of  indexing  would  hurt  the 
88  percent  of  all  small  businesses 
which  pay  individual  Income  taxes. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  add  more  bur- 
dens to  this  vital.  Job-producing  sector 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Bkwaker.  indexing  is  the  best 
thing  the  Caosttat  has  done  in  this 
century.  It  is  fair,  it  wlU  force  us  to 
keep  down  Government  spending,  and 
its  benefits  will  help  those  who  need 
tax  relief  most— the  middle  and  lower 
inoome  taxpayers. 


A  MILBBTONB  IN  MONETARY 
BISTORT 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
milestone  in  monetary  history  was 
reached.  The  money  supply  as  meas- 
ured by  M-1  soared  over  the  one-half 
trillion  dollar  mark  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history.  In  Just  2  wedcs  M-1  in- 
creased $11.4  billion:  new  money  cre- 
ated out  of  thin  air.  out  of  nothing. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  money  supply 
was  $127  billion.  That  is  a  400-percaat 
increase  in  the  money  supply  in  30 
years  and  there  is  absolutely  no  paral- 
lel increase  in  the  economic  growth  in 
this  cotmtry  during  that  period  of 
time. 

That  which  cost  $1  in  1953  now  costs 
$3.88.  And  the  prices  are  continuing  to 
go  up.  Inflation  is  stiU  with  us.  It  has 
not  been  licked. 

The  root  of  this  problem  is  based  in 
our  money  system.  It  is  the  continual 
monetary  debasement  of  our  money. 
As  long  as  this  happens  we  can  antici- 
pate further  increases  in  prices. 

This  policy  is  based  on  a  fallacy  in 
economic  thought.  The  fallacy  is  that 
central  planning  of  monetary  policy  is 
of  economic  benefit  to  us.  The  other 
part  of  the  fallacy  is  that  wealth  can 
come  out  of  thin  air  by  creating  new 
money. 

As  long  as  this  belief  exists  we  will 
see  a  continued  erosion  of  our  dollar's 
value. 


new  spending  is  but  another  obstacle 
to  the  creation  of  badly  needed  Jobs  in 
the  private  sector  of  this  country. 
Those  who  complain  the  most  about 
deficits  and  unemployment  ought  to 
be  aware  of  that  fact  as  they  consist- 
ently vote  for  new  and  greater  spend- 
ing. I  rest  my  ease.  Mr.  I^yeaker. 


MttyS5,n 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  STAT 

WITHIN  LAST  TEAR'S  BITDGET 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remains.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  several  weeks 
speakers  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  shared  their  deep  concerns  about 
the  horrendous  deficits  this  country 
faces. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  those  deficits.  The 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that 
will  be  before  us  this  day  increases 
dramatically  the  budget  for  this  year. 
It  increases  in  budget  authority  by 
over  $42  billion.  It  increases  outlays  by 
$34.3  billion. 

We  do  not  need  to  drasticaUy  cut 
spending  to  help  solve  our  budget 
problem,  we  can  do  it  by  simply  com- 
plying with  the  budget  that  we  passed 
last  year. 

Let  us  not  let  this  opportunity  pass. 
Let  us  insist  that  we  stay  within  the 
budget  that  we  passed  last  year.  It  will 
make  a  dramatic  difference  in  reduc- 
ing deficits  and  lowering  interest  rates. 


WHAT  HAS  CONGRESS  BEEN 
DOING  TO  REDUCE  DEFICITS? 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  House  convened  in  January,  we 
have  heard  a  constant  chorus  of  con- 
cern about  the  huge  deficits  we  face. 
Tet  all  during  this  time  what  has  the 
Congress  been  doing  to  reduce  those 
deficits? 

The  answer  is  nothing.  Since  we  con- 
vened 4  months  ago,  this  House  hss 
voted  to  approve  over  $2,784  million  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  over  $7,628 
million  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  new 
spending  authorisations,  disapproval 
of  spending  deferrals,  increased  au- 
thorizations above  the  ctirrent  level  or 
increases  in  of  f -budget  programs.  Con- 
gress has  also  approved  new  appro- 
priations of  $4,008  million  for  the  ctir- 
rent  flMal  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  every 
dollar  of  new  spending  that  this  House 
has  voted  since  January  is  a  dollar 
that  is  going  to  be  denied  to  those  in 
our  country  who  want  to  borrow  for  a 
new  car,  a  new  home,  or  who  want  to 
expand  their  business  or  start  a  new 
one.  In  other  words,  every  dollar  of 


MX  VOTE  A  TRAOEDT  FOR 
COUNTRT 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  vote  on  the  MX  missile  testi- 
mony in  the  House  of  RepresenUtive 
was  a  tragedy  for  this  country. 

KCX  is  a  hard  target  killer,  that  is:  its 
only  purpose  is  to  destroy  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  their  hardened  silos.  It,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  first-strike  weapon.  We 
would  not  fire  it  in  retaliation,  at 
empty  Soviet  silos. 

Deterrence  is  based  on  oiu-  ability  to 
retaliate  massively  against  Soviet 
cities.  This  edacity  convinces  the  So- 
viets not  to  strike  first.  But  since  it  is 
aimed  at  Soviet  missUes.  the  MX  en- 
courages the  Soviets  to  fire,  so  their 
weapons  are  not  destroyed  inside  the 
silos.  Weapons  like  the  MX  are  not  de- 
terrents at  alL  They  are  destabilizing: 
they  actually  destroy  deterrence. 

MX  supporters  will  argue  that  the 
Soviet  advance  in  hard-target  missiles 
is  the  main  destabilizing  factor,  not 
the  MX.  and  that  we  need  to  balance 
that  threat  with  our  own  hard-target- 
killing  weaponry. 


Quite  the  opposite  Is  true.  Building  a 
4fift^ti[fqiriiH.  flTst^tette  weapon  In 
Older  simply  to  respond  In  kind  In  no 
way  adds  to  security.  In  fact,  the  moat 
dangerous.  tmstaUe  sttuatkm  poarilde 
Is  one  in  wblch  both  supet  powers  have 
first-strike,  hard-target  wvapons.  and 
each  side  believes  it  must  fire  first  in  a 
crisis,  or  be  left  without  land-based 
m^TT"—  The  pressure  Is  to  Are,  not  to 
wait-and  retaliate  if  neeeaaary. 

The  MX  ^tni  not  scare  Sovleta  to  Uie 
bargaining  table.  Every  similar  at- 
tenmt  to  persuade  the  Soviets  In  the 
past  has  only  led  to  their  development 
of  new  weapons  systems,  never  to  aims 
contrOL 

President  Reagan  writes  a  letter 
pitmiistng  to  get  serious  about  arms 
control  if  he  is  given  the  MX.  We 
have,  as  a  result,  an  expensive,  desta- 
hni«iwy  missile  program  in  return  for  a 
Reagan  promise.  Then  Mr.  Wdnberg- 
er  says  the  letter  means  "nothing  basi- 
cally new"  for  arms  oontrbL  It  is  a 
classic  fraud.  A  fraud  perpetrated  on 
this  body.  It  is  tragic 


we  do  not  happen  to  like  their  form  of 
government  We  do  not  like  what  they 
say.  we  do  not  like  what  they  do:  so.  in 
effect  we  have  dedared  war.  We  have 
sent  In  mercenaries,  paid  tat  by  the 
dA.  trained  by  the  Argentinians,  and 
the  President  wants  to  continue  Uiat 
pcdley. 

I  think  the  message  is  dear  If  we 
aUov  this  covert  policy  to  continue,  we 
should  be  honest  with  the  Amnican 
people  and  get  prepared  to  vote  on  a 
resolution  of  war. 


IS     CONGRESS     GOING    TO     BE 

ASKED  TO  DECLARE  WAR  ON 

NICARAGUA? 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  If  or  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarios.) 

Mr.  M")-T.igR  of  California.  Mr. 
^^eaker,  I  kegret  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently, dlBCiBsions  in  the  Congress  have 
broken  down  over  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit covert  military  actions  hi  Nicara- 
gua. 

By  taking  no  actl<m  to  restrict  those 
covert  actions.  Congress  comes  danger- 
ously (dose  to  sanctioning  the  adminis- 
tration's undeclared  war  on  the  coun- 
try of  Nicargua.  If  my  colleagues  will 
remember  Nicaragua  Is  a  sovereign 
country  Just  like  ours,  whether  or  not 
we  approve  of  its  sjmtem  of  govern- 
ment According  to  a  report  in  today's 
Washington  Post  the  President  is 
going  to  ask  us  to  sanetkm  his  finding 
that  the  secret  operations  In  Nicara- 
gua are  in  eur  national  interest. 

Now  in  my  opinion,  that  is  tantar 
mount  to  a  dedaration  of  war.  And  if 
that  is  what  the  President  really 
wants,  then  he  ought  to  bring  a  resolu- 
tion here  asking  the  Congress  to 
dedare  war  on  Nicaragua. 

Let  the  President  txlng  such  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Congress,  and  let  us  see 
if  that  is  what  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  want  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Ainerican  pe<q;de  support  that 
policy.  I  would  direct  your  attentlim  to 
the  poll  published  in  today's  Post 
which  disdoses  that  nearly  80  percent 
of  Americans  oppose  efforts  to  secret- 
ly overthrow  the  government  of  Nicsr 
ragua.  De«ite  that  overwhelming  op- 
position, we  are  funding,  training,  ad- 
vising, and  participating  in  a  war 
against  the  Nicaraguan  people  because 


EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
HOUSE  ON  AGREEING  TOAR- 
RANGEMENT8        FOR        WITH- 
DRAWAL  OF   ISRAELI   FORCES 
FROM  LEBANON 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
for  furtho*  consideratkm  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  203)  expressing  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Lebanon  and  Israd  on  agree- 
ing to  arrangements  for  the  withdraw- 
al of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

O    1030 

The  SPEAKESt  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentl«nan  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  I  do  so  to 
afford  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZsBUxaa),  the  opportunity  to  explain 
the  reMlution.  snd  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yidding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  203 
expresses  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  decision  of  the 
Governments  of  Lebanon  and.  Israel 
on  agreeing  to  arrangements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  Leb- 
anon. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend 
the  prindpal  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smith),  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaire,  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  this  timely  resolution  to  our  at- 
tention. 

The  resolution  is  identical  to  a  reso- 
lution which  has  passed  in  the  Senate. 
It  rightly  expresses  the  support  of  the 
House  for  the  Israeli-Lebanese  agree- 
ment on  troop  withdrawal  from  Leba- 
non. It  recognizes  that  both  Govern- 
ments deserve  strong  praise  for  their 
flexibility  and  determination  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  this  difficult 
issue. 

The  resolution  also  dtes  the  impor- 
tant work  of  our  own  diplomatic  offi- 
cials in  MBiwting  the  successful  negoti- 
atimis   and   the   importance    of   the 


agreement  for  restoring  the  sovereign- 
ty and  stability  of  Lebanon. 

In  addition  to  oommendation  of  the 
troop  withdrawal  agreement  between 
Israd  and  Lebanon.  House  Resolution 
203  calls  on  other  nations  to  work 
toward  achieving  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.  It  urges 
Syria  and  the  Palesttoe  liberatton  Or- 
ganlzatiim.  in  particular,  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integri- 
ty of  Lebanon  by  agreeing  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  pronu>t  withdrawal  of 
their  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  203  will 
build  on  the  momentum  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  established  by  the  Is- 
raeli-Lebanese tnxH)  withdrawal  agree- 
ment I  urge  unanimous  approval  of 
House  Resolution  203. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
also  want  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
offering  my  enthusisstic  support  for 
this  resolution.  It  is  both  timely  and 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  recently  fi- 
nalized security  agreonent  betweoi 
Israel  and  Lebanon.  This  accord  is  the 
result  of  a  protracted  negotiating 
effort  <m  the  part  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz.  I  salute  this 
noteworthy  milestone  in  the  peace 
process. 

As  all  of  you  know,  on  May  12,  1983. 
Lebanon  and  Israd  signed  a  historic 
agreement  arranging  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanoi. 
This  accord  represents  a  small,  but  ug- 
nif leant,  step  along  the  long  road  to 
peace  and  stability  in  that  trouble- 
plagued  region. 

The  Governments  of  Lebanon  and 
Israel  deserve  our  praise  for  their  per- 
sistence, flexibility,  and  true  determi- 
nation to  bring  about  an  agreonent 
As  all  of  us  know,  many  difficult  and 
painful  decisions  went  into  the  com- 
plex process  of  making  the  accord  a  re- 
ality. I  compliment  the  brave  and  dedi- 
cated Lebanese  and  Israeli  negotiaton 
for  their  heroic  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  agreement  is  a  compromise  solu- 
tion to  an  intricate  dilemma.  It  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  restore  the  sover- 
eignty of  Lebanon  whUe  taking  into 
account  Israel's  legitimate  security 
concerns. 

I  am  certain  that  you  will  Join  me  in 
calling  upon  all  of  the  involved  parties 
to  quickly  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Lebanon.  It  is  imfortunate  that  the 
Syrian  and  FLO  leaden  are  presently 
boycotting  the  agreement  in  dear  vio- 
lation of  Lebanon's  territorial  integri- 
ty. As  we  all  realize,  Lebanon  has  suf- 
fered a  burdensome  foreign  occupa- 
tion for  nearly  a  decade.  That  nation 
has  suffered  too  long. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  and  his 
skilled  negotiating  team  for  their  mar- 
athon effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  oc- 
cupation and  victimization  of  Leba- 
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non.  SsenUry  Shults'i  leadenhlp  and 
oounceoua  «ff orta  have  been  demand- 
liW  of  both  hli  energtaa  and  hia  dlnlo- 
matle  akffla.  Hii  auooeatful  eff wta.  in 
Kriteof  many  adventttea.  are  «eU  ap- 
predatad  by  aU  of  UB  in  Congreaa. 

In  the  9lrlt  of  hope  for  a  brighter 
^^^■■MtnOT  for  Lebanon  and  the  entire 
lOddle  Wut.  I  support  this  reaolution. 
and  eaD  upon  my  coileacuea  to  Join  me 
in  pralatnc  thia  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reaerva- 
ttop  of  objection. 

The  8FKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
lenttaman  from  Wiaoonain? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluUim.  as  fol- 

H.IUS.M3 

WhercM  Uw  OovenimenU  of  Letanon 
and  iBMl  on  May  17. 1M3.  slcned  a  historic 
mgi^mtm»nt  anaiwtw  toT  the  withdrawal  of 
UntU  tewas  tnm  Lebanon: 

Whereas  the  Lebanesf  and  Israeli  Govern- 
ments til w II  If  strong  praise  for  their  per- 
tMvnn.  flexibility,  and  determination  In 
neaotiatlTH  the  acreement  and  dealing  with 
the  diftlciilt  dedrioM  required  to  emelude 
the  document: 

Whereas  American  of  ndals  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  smlitinf  the  negotiations; 

Whereas  the  sgrecment  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and 
■tabOlty  in  the  region: 

Whereas  the  agreement  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  effort  to  restore  the  sovereignty 
and  stability  of  Lebanon; 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  aU  foreign 
forces  tnm  Lebanon  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Lebanese  people  and  of  peace  in  the  region: 
and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tkXM  have  expressed  their  support  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jte*olM<  That  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
ttves- 

(1)  supports  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  I^banon  and  Israel  on  agreeing  to 
the  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli forces  from  Lebanon: 

(3)  calls  on  other  nations  to  work  toward 
achieving  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Ijebanon; 

(3)  emphaslKS  the  need  for  all  nations  to 
recogntw  snd  respect  the  sovereignty  and 
terrltOTlal  integrity  of  Lebanon;  and 

(4)  urges  Syria  and  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion Organisation  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  tntegrtty  of  Lebanon  by 
agreeing  to  arrangementa  for  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Lebanon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wiaconiin  (Mr.  Za- 
MLOcwx)  ia  reeogniafd  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  gueh  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr. 

SlDTH). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ctmunend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
otmiln  (Mr.  Zablocki),  for  not  only  his 
cooperation  on  this  particular  resolu- 
tion but  certainly,  as  a  prime  sponsor, 
together   with   the   gentleman   fnmi 
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Mtehlgan  (Mr.  BaooMmLB).  who  Just 
spoke,  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  WaiOBX).  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
ftom  Illinois  (Mr.  Michbl).  I  oHnmend 
them  all  for  the  intercat  they  have 
shown  not  only  in  this  resolutkm  but 
alao  in  the  whole  process  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Their  concern  and 
their  interest  is  one  of  those  motivat- 
ing factors  that  has  kept  the  process 
in  the  United  States  alive  and  moving 
forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  203.  a  resolutimi  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  House  on 
the  decision  of  Lebanon  and  Israel  to 
agree  on  arrangements  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  troops  from  Lebanon, 
to  reestabliah  the  sovereignty  of  Leba- 
non by  the  people  of  Lebanon  and  to 
guarantee  peace  on  the  Northern 
border  of  Israel. 

This  historical  agreement  is  a  crucial 
step  toward  the  re8torati(xi  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  integrity  of  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  wracked  by  hostilities 
for  years,  and  a  further  step  toward 
security  and  peace  for  IsraeL  I  believe 
that  both  governments  deserve  the 
praise  of  the  House  for  their  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  must 
express  my  sincere  disappointment  at 
the  atUtude  of  Syria,  which  has  a 
large  concentration  of  troops  within 
Lebanon  and  has  had  this  concentra- 
tion there  for  many  years.  The  United 
States  and  Israel,  and  most  of  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  support  a  Leba- 
non free  of  all  foreign  troopa.  But 
Syria,  which  has  no  Interest  in  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Lebanon,  remains 
opposed  to  a  troop  withdrawal.  Such  a 
policy  impedes  efforts  to  advance  the 
peace  process  In  the  region,  a  process 
which  has  been  moved  forward  by  not 
only  the  parties.  Israel  and  Lebanon, 
but  by  the  United  SUtes  as  well— a 
prime  mover  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  around  the  world— a  goal  for 
which  all  true  peaceful  nations  should 
and  do  strive. 

The  resolution  before  the  House, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  calls  on 
other  natloiu  to  work  toward  achiev- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  and  to  respect 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  Lebanon. 
The  impediment  to  such  a  withdrawal 
remains  Syria  and  the  PLO.  both  of 
whom  are  following  policies  that  fly  in 
the  aspirations  of  other  nations  in  the 
region. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— Syria  has 
shown  no  interest  in  peace  in  Lebanon 
or  in  the  region.  Its  policies  not  only 
are  preventing  the  implementation  of 
the  troop  withdrawal  agreement  to 
which  Israel  and  Lebanon  have 
agreed,  but  also  are  Increasing  the 
likelihood  of  further 'hostlllUes  in  the 
region,  hostilities  that  I  submit  are 
not  in  Syria's  interests  any  more  than 
they  are  in  the  interests  of  other  na- 


tkms  in  the  Middle  Bast,  or  of  any 
nation  in  the  world  that  truly  deaires 
peace. 

Now  that  Lebanon  and  Israel  have 
reached  an  agreement,  Syria  should 
not  remain  recalcitrant.  Lebanon,  like 
Enrpt  in  the  Camp  David  accords,  has 
shown  that  a  neighbor  of  Israel  can 
negotiate  an  agreement  by  which  both 
sides  and  the  world  can  benefit.  It  is 
time  for  other  Arab  States  to  recog- 
nise this  fact.  And  I  might  add.  inci- 
dentidly.  that  another  state  has  taken 
the  same  attitude  as  Syria.  Libya, 
which  has  given  us  fits  in  the  peace 
process  over  the  years,  which  has  re- 
mained a  burr  imder  the  saddle  of 
peace,  which  has  promoted  terrorism, 
has  taken  the  same  poaitlon  as  Syria. 
And  this  is  something  that  should  be 
the  cause  of  grave  concern  for  not 
only  the  United  States  and  Arab 
States,  but  other  nations  that  so  obvi- 
ously desire  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  now  has 
over  200  coqwnsors.  including  most  of 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  expresses  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people  as  well.  We  all 
support  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanon  and  want  all 
non-Lebanese  troops  out  of  Lebanon 
so  that  the  Lebanese  people  may  im- 
dertake  the  major  task  of  rebuilding 
their  country  and  converting  it  back 
into  a  free  Lebanon— theirs  in  sover- 
eign perpetuity,  as  they  deserve.  But  it 
pains  me  to  say  that.  Just  in  the  last 
few  days,  we  have  been  given  further 
proof  that  the  Syrians  and  others  are 
not  interested  in  peace  or  to  restoring 
true  sovereignty  to  Lebanon.  Yester- 
day, the  Syrians  fired  missiles  at  an  Is- 
raeli helicopter.  This  morning,  we 
learned  that  Syrian  Jets  attempted  to 
intercept  an  Israeli  plane.  We  find 
that  Libya  wants  to  sanction  Lebanon 
out  of  the  Arab  league.  We  find  that 
Syria  refuses  to  intercede  to  attempt 
to  stop  the  civil  war  fighting  between 
the  Druse  and  the  (Christian  Fhalan- 
gists  in  Lebanon,  much  of  which  has 
been  laid  at  their  doorstep. 

I  ask  you:  Are  these  signs  of  peace? 
Syrians  have  given  every  indication 
that  they  are  preparing  for  another 
war  in  Lebanon.  Recent  intelligence 
reports  from  the  United  States  even 
claim  that  Russian  pilots  are  flying 
Syrian  Jets.  We  know  for  a  fact  that 
there  are  over  5.000  Russian  advisers 
in  Syria  at  this  moment  beefing  up 
their  forces,  their  air  defense  systems. 
New  SAM-5  missiles  have  been  em- 
placed  which  threaten  not  only  Syria's 
ability  to  wage  war  but  also  threaten 
sovereign  nations  like  Jordan.  Israel. 
Egypt,  and  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  an  air  force 
which  is  now  at  risk  from  the  carrier 
mode  because  of  these  SAM-5  missiles. 

The  Congress  must  show  its  strong 
support  for  courageous  actions  of  the 


Lebanese  and  Isradl  Oovemmenta. 
This  administration,  as  the  gentleman 
from  u««*%»"  (Mr.  BaooMmLD)  baa 
indicated,  has  shown  a  fbm  commits 
ment  by  the  actions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  aiyl  others  In  this  admlnlatrar 
tkm  for  pieaoe  in  the  lOddle  Bast, 
through  their  actions  at  the  present 
moment.  We  must  rise  to  support  aU 
peace-loving  natkms  who  deaire  peace 
in  the  world  and  espedally  In  the  tln- 
derbox  thai  is  the  Middle  East 

I  h<ve  my  oolleaguea  wOl  Join  with 
me  in  praising  these  two  nations 
through  this  resolution,  and  through 
this  resolution  send  the  signal  that  we 
are  sending  on  almost  every  Issue,  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  peace,  not 
only  in  tte  Middle  East,  but  In  the 
whole  of  the  world,  and  that  this  Is 
one  el«nent  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
will  not  be  subverted  by  any  nation 
who  chooses  not  to  stand  for  peace 
with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the 
gentlewmnan  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakab). 
The  sraAKER  pro  tempcve.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentlewnnan  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakas)  is  recognised  for  3 
minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ms.  OA&AR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldlnt- 

Mr.  Spesicer.  I  rise  in  sum>ort  of  the 
resolutlim.  I  think  It  Is  certainly  com- 
mendable that  our  country,  at  long 
last,  has  served  as  an  instrument  of 
peace  in  that  region. 

This  is  the  way  we  ought  to  be  using 
our  superpower  status  to  bring  people 
together,  not  to  continue  to  arm  the 
world.  And  I  for  one.  while  I  support 
the  resolution,  am  very  disturbed  by 
the  recent  actions  of  the  committee 
with  reqpect  to  sending  more  arms 
over  there,  almost  as  a  reward  for 
what  has  been  one  of  the  saddest  ex- 
periences of  my  life  seeing  the  devas- 
tation of  a  country  that  has  always 
been  an  al^  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  hope  that  in  the  qoirit  of  this 
resolution  our  country  wOl  omtinue  to 
promote  efforts  for  peace  and  dialog 
and  not  become  the  arms  merchant  of 
the  world,  particulariy  In  the  Middle 
East  and  la  CJentral  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  area,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
very  impdrtant.  now  that  there  has 
been  some  resolution.  Boaait  meeting  of 
minds  with  respect  to  the  Israeli  and 
Lebanese  Oovemments.  that  our  coun- 
try ccmtinue  to  have  dialog  with  the 
Palestinian  people  and  the  Syrian 
Government,  not  to  give  up  hope  on 
involving  them  in  the  peace  process.  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  uae  our  kind  of 
militant  rhetoric  to  sniarate  that  kind 
of  an  initiative.  I  know  that  they  cm 
occasion  are  very  rhetorical  in  their 
remaiks.  but  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to 
separate  what  the  people  of  those 
areas  want  from  what  their  govern- 
ment leaders  want 

It  is  very,  very  important  that  we 
think  of  ttie  children  and  the  women 


and  the  men  in  thoae  areas  who  really 
and  tnily  desperately  want  peace.  And 
It  has  been  the  leaders  of  the  various 
countries,  kdA  s(Mnetimes  our  own. 
that  have  been  promoting  military  so- 
hitioos  and  not  peaceful  negotiiUion. 
That  la  the  only  road  to  hope  in  that 
region  and  indeed  in  the  world,  and 
that  Is  why  I  support  the  resolution, 
because  it  talks  about  the  fact  that 
out  of  negotiation  there  was  scane  res- 
olutkm of  minds  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  of  both  Lebanon  and  IsraeL 
The  people  want  to  set  aside  their 
past  They  will  never  forget  their  past, 
whether  they  are  Israelis.  Lebanese. 
Palestinians.  Syrians,  et  cetera.  They 
want  desperately  to  live  in  security 
and  they  want  to  set  aside  the  past  so 
that  they  can  look  to  the  future.  It  is 
m>  to  our  Government  and  our  com- 
mittee structure  to  be  unselfish  in  the 
»n«twi*r  in  which  we  act  and  not  to 
succumb  to  all  of  the  political  pres- 
sures, and  to  force  our  country  into 
being  an  instrument  of  peace  and  not 
war.  We  do  not  accomplish  peace  by 
having  military  arms  Just  doled  out 
wholesale.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
personal  conscience  what  we  do  to  pro- 
mote peace.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
Ccmgress  act  responsibly  in  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs  for  the  sake  of  our 
pe(H>le  and  the  global  community. 

D  1045 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Vtc.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oalifomia  (Mr.  LEvniE). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smtth).  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue,  and  I  would  like 
to  omunend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  whom  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  for  their  constructive  re- 
marks with  regard  to  this  resolution. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  commend  our  Secretary 
of  State  for  his  leadership  with  regard 
to  bringing  about  this  constructive  ac- 
tivity in  the  Middle  East  and  for  bring- 
ing the  type  of  success  that  he  has  at 
the  negotiating  table  to  the  peoples 
and  the  gov^nments  of  the  region, 
particularly  those  of  Lebanon  and 
IsraeL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  work  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  issue,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  Governments 
aJsd  peoples  of  Israel  and  Lebanon,  im- 
derscore  some  essential  realities  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  work  underscores 
the  fact  that  negotiations  can  work  in 
this  region;  that  discussion  and  diplo- 
macy can  work  in  this  region;  and  that 
it  is  through  negotiation,  discussion, 
and  diplomacy  such  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  recent  past  that 


meaningful  steps  toward  peace  can  be 
achieved  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  resolution  further  reinforces 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  through  and 
underscoring  of  the  need  to  insure 
peace  and  security  to  every  nation  in 
that  rei^n  that  we  will  see  progress 
toward  peace.  I  think  that  the  Syrian. 
Libyan,  and  PLO  hostility  to  this 
agreement  underscores  the  importance 
of  continuing  American  resolution  in 
this  area  and  continuing  American 
worit  in  the  manner  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  pursued  in  the  recoit 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration, 
however,  has  unfortunately  givoi 
some  mixed  signals  in  the  recent  past 
in  the  Middle  East.  Not  aU  of  its  actWi- 
ties  and  not  all  of  its  conduct  has 
always  been  on  the  same  plane  as  that 
which  we  have  seen  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  past  month.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  important  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Lebanon  will 
help  this  administration  return  to  the 
essential  premise  that  it  is  through 
consistent,  continued,  resolute  support 
for  a  strong  and  secure  Israel  that  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  progress  in  the 
region. 

It  is  because  of  the  progress  that  we 
are  now  seeing  between  Israel  and 
Lebanon,  and  becaiuse  of  the  Syrian, 
Libyan,  and  PLO  reactions  to  it,  that  I 
think  we  should  remind  ourselves  of 
an  essential,  almost  eternal,  truth  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  that  is.  as  I  think 
most  Members  of  this  body  have  un- 
derstood for  a  generation,  that  Israel 
seeks.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  to  live  in 
peace  in  the  region,  only  to  survive 
with  strong  and  sectire  borders. 

It  is  worth  remembering  in  the  con- 
text of  this  resolution  that  the  nation 
of  Israel  seeks  only  one  thing:  It  seeks 
survival,  it  seeks  peace,  and  it  seeks  to 
live  within  secure  borders.  When  na- 
tions such  as  Syria  and  Libya  and  ter- 
rorist organizations  such  as  the  PIX> 
continue  to  reject  constructive  alter- 
natives such  as  the  one  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  so  ably  worthed  out, 
we  should  never  consider  acquiescing 
in  that  rejection;  we  should  continue 
to  send  signals  to  the  region  that  we 
will  continue  to  predicate  our  policy 
upon  one  which  assures  peace,  securi- 
ty and  survival  to  all  nations  of  the 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  those  reasons 
that  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  supporting 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

BCr.  2^ABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Torit  (Mr.  Kemp). 

BCr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman,  and  my  dear  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfieu)).  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sioth)  particularly. 
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for  hto  iMdenhlp  In  brlndnc  thli 
oluttoB  to  the  floor.  Am  a  eoipon»«W'.  I 
want  to  Mndate  BUTMlf  wtth  their  re- 
naiki  and  with  thle  vital  reaolutton.  I 
^ink  It  iB  right  on  target  In  reeocnli- 
Inc  Secretary  Shults'  outetandtng  eon- 
trlbutloo  to  the  peace  proceH  as  well 
aa  the  onui  of  reapooalbiUty  on  Syria 
and  the  FIO  to  now  make  their  oontri- 
button  to  an  Independent  Lebanon. 

What  has  been  pointed  out  today  In 
thli  reaolutton  It  the  fact  that  the 
united  States  is  more  Influential  today 
In  the  Iflddle  Cast  than  it  has  been 
for  a  tone  thne.  In  no  small  part,  as  I 
menttoned.  becauK  of  the  eff «to  of 
Secretary  of  State  Shults.  I  think  he 
hat  done  a  magnificent  Job.  and  he 
has  done  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  casfntlsl  Ingredients  of  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  iU  Arab  neighbors: 
Respect  for  Israel  and  Its  need  for 
secure  borders.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Calif mnla  pointed  out.  Israel  desires 
to  Ure  at  peace  with  Its  neighbors  and 
%hiM  agreement  reflects  that  desire. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Lebanon  today  has  the 
chance  of  bcdng  free  and  independent 
and  soverdgn  not  only  because  of  the 
efforts  of  Secretary  ShulU  and  Presi- 
dent Reagans'  admlnlstratlcm,  but  be- 
eaiae  Israd  has  given  them  that 
chance.  In  driving  the  FLO  out  of 
Beirut  and  southern  Lebanon.  It  is 
now  very  dear  that  the  major  source 
of  friction  in  working  out  a  withdrawal 
arrangement  has  never  been  Israel  or 
Lebanon:  instead,  it  has  been  the  FIX) 
and  Syria,  backed,  of  course,  by  the 
Soviet  Unkm. 

I  think  It  is  Important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  wortd  know  that  the  major 
cause  of  continuing  animosity,  hostili- 
ty and  acrimony  in  the  Middle  East  is 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  who  alone  would 
like  to  see  Syria  remain  in  Lebanon, 
and  who  would  deny  the  people  of 
Lebanon  their  Independence  and  free- 
dom from  occupation. 

The  continuing  Soviet  military 
buildup  in  Syiim  Is  deeply  troubling.  It 
represents  a  substantial  escalation  in 
the  threat  not  only  to  Israel,  but  to 
NATO  Installatkms  in  eastern  Turkey 
and  to  the  West's  ability  to  protect  ite 
Interests  In  the  eastern  Mediterrane- 
an. Intelllgenee  reports  indicate  that 
the  new  8AM-5  mlssUe  batteries  now 
In  Syria  may  be  Just  the  beginning  of 
a  more  extensive  Soviet  military  infra- 
structure In  that  country.  In  addition. 
the  presence  of  amne  8.000  Soviet 
forces  In  Syria,  plus  reports  of  Soviet 
advlsMs  In  Lebanon  as  well,  give  added 
cause  for  concern. 

I  Just  think  It  is  a  very  important 
time  for  this  body,  as  this  resolution 
does,  to  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  parties  for 
ftrria  and  the  FLO  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon.  This  country's  policy  is  that 
Lebanon  should  be  left  free  and  Inde- 
pendent, and  that  peace  with  Israel, 
which  fai  a  two-way  street  is  a  conf  Ir- 
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mattoo  of  the  Camp  David  accords  not 
an  impediment. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  Just  particularly 
wanted  to  stand  up  and  congratulate 
the  authors,  congratulate  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wlsoonsln  (Mr. 
ZsBLOCKZ),  and  the  gentleman  from 
>ji«»higMi  (Mr.  BaoonraLD)  for  their 
continuing  efforts,  and  Just  say  thanks 
publicly  to  George  Shults  for  his 
rii1rTt-*^«"g  effort,  and  to  all  those 
who  had  something  to  do  with  this  ne- 
gotiated settlement  that  we  are  grate- 
fuL  It  can  help  bring  peace  and  estab- 
lish a  modus  vlvendl  on  the  border  of 
Lebanon  and  Israel,  and  I  think  this  is 
a  particularly  appn^rlate  time  to  be 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  passing  It  overwhelm- 
ingly. I  thank  the  author  of  the  reso- 
lution for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mk^hlgan  (Mr.  I^vni). 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtohlgan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  Bill  Bboom- 
n>LO,  for  your  leadership  on  this  reso- 
lution, and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Lahbt  Smith,  and  the  others. 

Clearly  an  important  and  coura- 
geous move  has  been  undertaken  by 
Lebanon  and  by  Israel  in  reaching  a 
peace  treaty.  This  can  be  a  momentous 
event  if  It  will  be  foUowed  by  acUon  by 
the  Syrian  Government  and  by  the 
FLO.  I  am  glad  to  Join  so  many  other' 
colleagues  in  doing  what  we  can  to 
symbolise  the  importance  of  this 
treaty  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  place 
some  additional  pressure  on  the  FLO 
and  the  Syrians  to  take  a  step  that 
would  be  another  important  move 
toward  hopefully  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

So  again,  congratulations,  and  let  us 
Join  together  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
an  original  cosponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 203  commending  Israel  and  I^ba- 
non  for  working  together  toward 
peace  and  Justice  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  Israel  and 
Lebanim  want  not  only  peace,  but  the 
kind  of  peace  that  is  lasting.  It  is  easy 
for  outsiders  to  talk  about  seemingly 
simple  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
Lebanon.  But  the  fact  is  that  unless 
the  borders  of  Israel  are  guaranteed 
from  terrorist  attacks,  no  amount  of 
good  wishes  or  negotiating  will  bring 
peace  to  the  area. 

We  still  have  the  problem  of  Syria. 
Lebanon  will  still  remain  an  occupied 
country  imless  all  foreign  countries 
remove  their  troops  from  its  territory. 
Israel  and  Lebanon  have  shown  what 
can  be  done  by  a  shared  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  a  realistic  attitude  toward  se- 
curity and  peace.  It  is  my  h<H>e  that 


moderate  Arab  States  can  convince 
^rrla  to  adopt  a  similar  posture.  I  rec- 
ognlae  that  such  hopes  have  not  been 
realtoed.  But  It  Is  evident  that  Syria's 
own  long-range  interests— correctly 
perceived— lie  In  following  the  lead  of 
Israel  and  Lebanon. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  people  of 
Lebanon  have  suffered  for  many 
years.  They  are  the  Innocent  victims 
of  longstanding  problems  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  They  deserve  the 
chance  to  get  their  house  in  order,  to 
rebuUd  what  has  been  destroyed— not 
only  in  terms  of  material  thtaigs.  but 
also  in  terms  of  attitudes.  Occupied 
and  exploited  by  foreign  Invaders  for 
years.  Lebanon  must  regain  a  sense  of 
independence.  The  Israel/Lebanon 
agreements  go  far  to  making  that 
sense  of  independence  a  reality.* 


LBAVB 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ranarks  on  the 
resolution  presently  under  consider- 
ation.   

The  SFEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f nnn  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SFEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
l^ieaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appMredto  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SFEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evl- 
denUy  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  408,  nays 
0,  not  voting  24.  as  foUows: 
[RoU  No.  136] 
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D  1100 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   result   of   the   vote   was 
noimoed  as  iUx>ve  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
thetaUe. 


an- 


on 


D  1115 

VaIVING  POINTS  OP  ORDER 
AGAINST  H.R.  3069.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  209 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  209 
Reaolved^  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  3069) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.  and 
for  other  ptirposes,  for  failure  to  (»mply 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  311(a)  and 
403(a)  of  the  C^ongmsional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived. 
Dmlng  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  all 
poinU  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sioos  in  said  bill  for  failure  to  conyly  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived:  beginning  on  page  3.  line  17 
through  page  4,  line  2;  beginning  on  page  4, 
Unes  18  through  21:  beginning  on  page  5, 
lines  3  through  9:  beginning  on  page  S.  line 
23  throuili  page  6,  line  2;  beginning  on  page 
6,  lines  4  through  22;  beginning  on  page  8, 
line  14  through  page  9,  line  22;  beginning  on 
page  10,  line  12.  through  page  20.  line  2;  be- 
ginning on  page  20.  lines  10  through  14;  be- 
ginning on  page  21,  lines  7  through  25:  be- 
ginning on  page  22.  line  23  through  page  24, 
line  9:  beginning  on  page  24,  line  16  through 
page  38.  line  4;  beginning  on  page  29.  line  15 
through  page  30,  line  4;  beginning  on  page 
31.  lines  1  through  10;  beginning  on  page  33, 
lines  11  through  22;  beginning  on  page  34, 
line  17  through  page  37,  line  9;  beginning  on 
page  39,  lines  5  through  9;  beginning  on 
page  40,  lines  4  through  9;  beginning  on 
page  40,  line  33  through  page  42,  line  15;  be- 
ginning on  page  49.  line  23  through  page  50, 


line  4;  ^figinnttiy  cia  page  75,  line  18  throu^ 
page  76,  line  11;  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  following  provlidons  in  said  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
dause  6,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  begin- 
ning on  page  5,  lines  1  through  5;  beginning 
on  page  21,  lines  7  through  3S:  beginning  on 
page  33,  lines  6  througli  14;  beginning  on 
page  31,  lines  1  tbroui^  10;  and  beginning 
on  page  89,  lines  5  through  9.  It  shall  be  in 
ofxler  to  consider  the  amendment  printed  in 
the  Ccmgreasional  Becord  of  ICay  34.  1983, 
by,  and  if  offered  by.  Repreaentathw  Roybal 
of  Calif  ornU.  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  3  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  oonatd- 
er  an  amenttanent  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  34. 1983.  by,  antl  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Frost  of  Texas, 
and  all  pointe  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and  dause  2.  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  It  shaU  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  24.  1983,  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  HutAaby 
of  Louisiana,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and 
clause  2,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressi<mal  Record  of  May 
24,  1983,  by.  and  if  offered  by.  RepresenU- 
tive  Dannemeyer  of  California,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amaidmait  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  2.  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived. 

The  SFEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frcmi  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

VSx.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  is  the  custom.  I  yield  30  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEM).  snd  pending  that.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

BCr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  209 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3069.  which  makes 
supplemental  vproiHiations  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  Rules  Committee  held 
a  very  lengthy  hearing  on  this  matter 
yesterday,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
OHisideratlon.  voted  to  grant  a  rule 
that  will  provide  waivers  of  points  of 
order  pursusnt  to  clause  2.  rule  XXI 
against  paragraphs  qjedfied  by  page 
and  line  number  in  the  rule. 

As  Members  know,  clause  2.  rule 
XXI  prohibits  the  consideration  of  a 
general  wpropriation  bill  which  cm- 
tains  matters  not  authorised  by  law.  or 
which  contains  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  waiver  is  necessary  because  the 
bill  contains  both  matters  unauthor- 
ized, and  legislative  language  in  a 
number  of  paragraphs  throughout  the 
bill.  ,     , 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  6  of  rule 
TCTCi  against  paragn«>hs  of  the  bill 
specified  by  page  and  line  number, 
clause  6  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  the  re- 
appropriation  of  f  imds.  There  are  sev- 
eral paragn4>h8  where  funds  already 
i^jpropriated  are  used  for  different 
purposes,  thus  necessitating  a  waiver. 
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Mr. 

Sll(a) 


the  rule 
aeetloo 
MXa)  of  the  Ooncrearional  Budget 
Act  asBlnit  ffliwti'T^***"'  of  the  bOL 
SeetioB  Sll(a)  prohlMts  the  coiMkler- 
ation  of  any  Mil.  reaolutloii.  w  amend- 
ment vmMlUm  •oaaMoBal  new  budget 
Mithottty  fan  BMiem  of  the  eeOing  eet  In 
the  moat  recently  adopted  eoocurrent 
reaolutlon  of  the  taudiet. 

to  the  ptottaiaoa  of  the 
Act.  the  Budget  Committee 
filed  a  Parilamentarlan'a  statua  report 
refleetlnc  the  eunent  level  of  spoad- 
tMm  and  revcnuea  with  the  ^^teaker  on 
Aptffl  IX  IMS-  As  indleated  in  the 
itataa  report,  the  fiaeal  year  1983 
tpff'W'^  eeOtng  and  revenue  fkxn-  aet 
forth  faa  Senate  Oongrearional  Reaolu- 
tlon 91  have  been  breached.  Accord- 
ing, any  bin  which  would  provide 
new  budgrt  authority,  new  entitle- 
ment authority,  or  reduce  revenue  in 
flacal  year  1M3  would  violate  section 
Sll(a)  of  the  CongreaskHial  Budget 
Act. 

Although  the  Houae  passed  House 
Omwrearional  Resolutkm  91.  which 
would  revlae  the  flacal  1983  budget  res- 
olution and  srt  f (»th  the  flacal  year 
1984  budget  reaolutkm.  a  final  budget 
reaolution  with  the  revised  figures  is 
not  yet  in  place.  The  revised  spending 
celling  iot  flacal  year  1983  contained 
in  House  Congressional  Reaolution  91 
would  vxm  than  acccwamodate  the 
^tending  provided  in  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bilL 

Section  40a(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
pnrtilbtts  the  consideration  of  author- 
ising legislation  If  that  measure  is  not 
rqiorted  by  liay  15  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
It  Is  to  be  effective.  There  are  several 
paragraphs  In  chapter  4  which  are  au- 
thortmtions.  as  well  as  approivlations. 
Tbey  should  have  beoi  reported  by 
May  15.  1982.  since  the  funding  be- 
comes available  in  fiscal  1983. 

FurthCT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also 
makes  In  order  four  amendments 
whiefa  require  waivers.  These  amend- 
ments have  been  printed  in  the  Coh- 
amsiowai  Rnoas  of  May  24.  1983. 
Tint  first  of  theae  Is  an  amendment  by 
Repteaentattve  Rotbal  which  provides 
for  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the 
CapltoL  A  waiver  of  dauae  2.  rule  XXI 
is  provided  so  that  the  amendment 
may  be  <rff cred. 

The  second  amendment  specified  in 
the  rule  may  be  offered  by  Repreaent- 
atlve  Vtear.  and  oonoems  the  location 
of  a  HUD  regional  office.  Waivers  of 
dauae  7.  rule  XVI.  the  germaneness 
rule,  and  clause  2.  rule  XXI.  are  grant- 
ed. 

The  third  amendment  may  be  of- 
fered by  Repreaentative  Hugxabt,  and 
would  Umit  the  abOity  of  the  Corps  of 
ftigliwcis  from  using  the  power  of 
condemnation  to  acquire  private  lands 
in   the   Tensas   Refuge.   Waivers   of 


dauae  7.  rule  ZVI.  and  dauae  2.  rule 
Trrx  are  granted  for  the  amendment. 

The  fourth  amendment  may  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  Dahjibuiib. 
and  Is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
bill  language  barring  the  Implementa- 
tion of  regulations  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  untU  certain 
studies  are  completed.  A  waiver  of 
clause  2.  rule  XXI  Is  granted  for  the 
amendment. 

At  this  point.  Blr.  %)eaker,  let  me 
emphaslie  that  any  germane  amend- 
ment which  does  not  otherwise  violate 
the  rules  of  the  House  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  supplonental  api»oprla- 
tlons  bllL  The  rule  does  not  QMclfical- 
ly  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
fLR.  3089  since  that  bUl  Is  privfleged. 
It  simply  waives  polnU  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
specific  paragraphs  of  the  bOl.  as  well 
as  allowing  certain  amendments  to  be 
offered.  The  regular  amendment  proc- 
ess would  prevaO  during  consideration 
of  the  blU  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  For  example,  any  portion 
of  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  a 
moti<m  to  strike,  or  amendable  by  a 
properly  drafted  amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
Rules  Committee  hdd  a  lengthy  hear- 
ing on  the  consideration  of  this  rule.  It 
was  not  without  some  reaervatlcm  on 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  me  on 
the  Rules  Committee  that  we  dedded 
to  grant  the  number  of  waivers  in  this 
rule.  As  we  discussed  in  ocmunittee.  we 
may  not  have  set  a  record  on  the 
number  of  waivers  granted  in  this 
rule.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  other  monbers  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  we  continue 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
granting  waivers  for  unauthorised  99- 
proprlations.  and  for  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bllL  I  do  not  Intend  to 
castigate  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee because  they  do  their  work  often 
under  very  difficult  circumstances. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  that  if 
this  House  is  to  fimctlon  in  some  sem- 
blance of  an  orderly  legislative  body, 
all  of  us  must  begin  to  think  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us  in  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  proc- 
ess, as  well  as  in  the  budget  process. 
The  Rules  Committee  is  often  put  in 
the  very  difficult  position  of  having  to 
sort  out  a  tangled  legislative  knot. 
And,  while  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  resolve  thorny 
parliamentary  situations,  the  commit- 
tee simply  cannot  carry  out  this  fimc- 
tlon without  the  cooperation  and  guid- 
ance of  the  legislative  coiaunlttees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations ta  an  inuwrtant  and 
timely  bffl.  Funding  for  several  essen- 
tial Oovemment  activities  and  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  for  Federal  workers 
are  Induded  in  this  bilL  There  are 


more  than  300  appn^^lation  aooounU 
repreaented.  and  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  are  con- 
sidered mandatory  under  existing  law. 

HJl.  3080  Indudes  budget  authority 
In  the  amount  of  $4.8  bUllon.  This  is 
$359  million  below  the  President's 
budget  requests  which  were  consid- 
ered. The  blU  is  within  the  amounts 
contained  In  the  revised  1983  budget 
resolution. 

Among  the  provisions  Induded  In 
this  bUl  are  the  food  donations  pro- 
gram, which  provides  critical  feeding 
programs  for  needy  elderly  people: 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion salaries  and  «g»enses:  funds 
under  the  National  Oceanic  amd  At- 
movheric  Administration  to  continue 
needed  weather  forecasts  for  airports 
and  air  traffic  tn  route  operations;  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits;  black 
lung  benefits;  and  emergency  flood 
control  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  and  move  forward  to 
omsider  HJl.  3089.  the  suw>lemental 
appn^riations  bill  of  1983. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Eftieaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gmtleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lorn)  has  gone  Into 
the  rule  and  its  provisions  in  depth. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  that  this  supplonen- 
tal  appropriJttlon  bill  consists  of  77 
pages;  41  pages  contain  waivers,  leav- 
ing only  38  without  waivers.  Those 
waivers  cover  49  projects  and  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  doing  here 
today?  I  thought  supplonental  appro- 
priation measures  were  to  provide 
funds  for  accounts  that  had  run  short, 
instead  of  bringing  unauthorised  pro- 
grams to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
legislating,  taking  the  authority  away 
from  the  authorising  committees. 

In  the  18  years  that  I  have  been  on 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber many  bills  carrying  more  waivers. 
I  think  it  is  time  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  the  appropriation  commit- 
tee get  together,  so  that  we  can  bring 
dean  supplemental  appropriation  bills 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  protect 
those  agrades  which  have  run  out  of 
funds. 

Not  only  do  we  waive  points  of  order 
to  protect  some  49  projects  and  pro- 
grams, but  we  bring  to  the  floor  major 
debates  on  certain  items,  such  as  the 
extension  or  the  restoration  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Cv>itol.  That  is 
going  to  take  some  time. 

Why  did  we  not  bring  that  measure 
up  under  a  separate  bill  and  let  the 
Congress  hammer  away  at  it  and 
dedde  the  best  solution. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  time  we 
•11  take  a  look  at  the  practices  we  are 
seeing  here  today. 
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Mr.  ntENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  asilDClate  myadf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguiahed  gentteman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qdxubi)  irtio 
has  deaerlbed  this  reaolutlan  very  wdL 
There  may  be  78  pagea  in  HJL  3089. 
but  it  la  n^t  as  hard  to  understand  as 
the  3-page  rule  before  ua.  It  calls  for 
20  separate  waivers  of  rules  for  legis- 
lating on  MtprcvMriatlon  bms.  It  calla 
for  five  aepazmte  waivers  against  dauae 
8  of  rule  xao.  against  reappropriaticm. 
It  waives  the  entire  Budget  Aet 

We  may  as  well  not  have  the  Budget 
Act  We  may  as  well  forget  all  of  the 
WOTk  that  we  do  in  ttiis  body  about 
budgets.  We  may  as  well  f  ixget  it  be- 
cause thla  rule  throws  it  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  Spmker,  we  are  suivosed  to 
have  scnne  discipline  tan  this  body.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  some  rules  that 
protect  not  only  the  Members  but  the 
people  they  represent  This  rule 
throws  all  those  ndea  out  the  window. 
It  also  negates  the  Budget  Aet 

I  have  no  idea  why  the  Appropriar 
tions  Committee  has  dedded  that  It 
must  do  aU  of  the  legidation  tor  this 
body.  Sometimes  it  does  it  with  the 
oaoaaat  of  the  authorizing  committee 
which  caimot  move  a  btlL  Sometimes 
it  does  It  without  the  consent  of  the 
authorizing  committee. 

But  in  here  are  such  things  as  the 
restriction  of  honoraria  for  Members 
of  the  other  body,  a  threeipage  bill, 
that  deseeves  consideration  elsewhoe. 
Jurisdiction  Is  usurped  for  whatever 
committee  has  control  over  the  Cvh 
Itol  Building.  We  will  diaeuss  restora- 
tion versus  enhancement  only  as  an 
vproprli^on. 

In  addition,  there  are  10  pages  of 
waivers  lor  water  and  reclamation 
projects  which  have  never  been  au- 
thorized, one  of  the  reasuos  they  are 
such  an  emergency,  in  my  Judgment  is 
because  they  occur  In  the  districts  of 
the  monbers  on  the  ApprcKHiations 
Committee. 

There  Is  an  interesting  three-page 
bill  to  provide  100-percent  Federal  fi- 
piirfng  for  a  highway  fn  the  State  of 
New  Jnsey.  I  wonder  who  that  might 
be  taking  «are  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terrible  pork 
barrel  resolution.  The  rules  it  waives 
are  supposed  to  protect  us  from-pork. 
It  however  Is  force  feeding  us. 

Eventually  the  Rules  Committee,  of 
course,  must  bear  the  same  embarrass- 
ment that  the  Apiwopriations  Com- 
mittee n«ist  feel  in  bringing  this  bill 
forward.  If  we  approved  the  pending 
rule,  we  (an  all  share  that  embarrass- 
ment 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  describe  tills 
resotution  In  stronger  terms  than 
those  I  have  already  used.  It  Is  a  mess. 
Very  few  peoide  understand  what  Is  in 
It  I  am  sure  very  few  people  have  read 
the  bm  to  cc«npare  the  language  to 
the  waivers. 

AU  I  can  say  Is  that  It  makes  mock- 
ay  of  any  organized  rule,  and  I  think 
It  reflects  great  discredit  on  the  House 
of  Ronesentatives. 

Someday  I  suppose  Members  of  this 
body  will  donand  that  the  rules  be  fol- 
lowed. They  will  demand  that  we  actu- 
ally do  the  things  that  we  say  we  are 
supposed  to  do. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  go  through 
the  20  waivers  and  we  will  reflect  great 
embarrassment  on  ourselves,  and  a 
great  fiscal  havoc  upon  the  people  we 
are  sumosed  to  represent 

I  would  like  to  attadE  the  previous 
question  and  present  another  rule,  but 
there  Is  no  way  to  straighten  out  this 
rule.  Our  only  poadblllty  here  is  to 
vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  ndnutes  to  the  gentteman  from  BCas- 
sachuaetts  (Mr.  Come). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
had  no  Intention  of  getting  into  this 
debate  but  after  hearing  some  of  these 
charges  I  must  answer  them. 

There  are  no  new  programs  here. 
Tou  have  to  get  waivers,  because  the 
administration  has  sent  up  a  supple- 
mental and  you  have  to  act  on  that 
smiplementaL  You  certainly  need  a 
waiver  to  waive  the  Budget  Resolution 
Act  We  have  that  on  every  bill  that 
we  bring  in  here  because  we  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  ceiling  set  by  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

So  you  have  to  get  a  waiver  for  every 
nickel  that  the  administration  or  any- 
body else  sends  up  here  on  an  appro- 
priation. 

These  are  not  new  programs  and 
new  projects.  Do  not  kid  yourselves. 
Everything  that  is  a  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  administration  or  by  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  genUeman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
FraiziL)  moitions  the  cap  that  I  put 
on  in  regards  to  the  honoraria  on  the 
other  side.  If  the  gentteman  wants  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  remove  that 
cap  he  could  do  it  and  I  will  go  along 
with  him. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  vehlde  to 
correct  the  abuses  that  are  going  on 
with  the  honoraria. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmtlonan  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tteman. 

Mr.  FREN2SEL.  The  gentteman  had 
the  opportunity  in  conference  not  to 
repeal  the  bill  that  established  a  maxi- 
mum on  those  honoraria. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  was  my  amend- 
ment in  conference  and  I  used  the 
same  vehide  to  get  it  on  an  ia>propria- 
tionbilL 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  was  the  gentte- 
man's  conference  committee  that  did 
that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentteman  wants 
to  take  that  up.  and  if  you  can  prevaU 
in  ccmf eroice  with  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  ottier  body,  you  have  my 
blessing. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  blessing.  If  I  could  prevail, 
we  would  not  have  this  resolutton 
before  us. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentteman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walkib). 

Mr.  WALKER,  lb.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  we  would  reject  this  rule.  This 
rule  Is  baaically  a  rule  to  Ignore  the 
rules  because  it  is  Just  designed  in  a 
way  to  assure  that  we  throw  the  rules 
out  and  go  ahead  as  though  they  were 
not  there. 

Nearly  half  of  the  time  q;>ent  read- 
ing this  resolution,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  time  spent  reading  the  resolu- 
tion was  spent  on  reading  waivers  that 
are  contained  down  in  this  rule.  That 
is  ridiculous. 

If  the  clerk  had  been  operating 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  by  my  timing 
half  of  her  time  would  have  been 
taken  reading  the  waivers. 

We  ought  not  permit  this  kind  of 
procedure.  The  House  should  be 
ashamed  of  itself  for  bringing  this 
kind  of  resolution  to  the  floor,  and  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we 
vote  for  it  And  I  wOl  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  ashamed  of 
itself  for  endorsing  a  process  that 
brings  a  supplemental  to  the  floor  like 
this  with  this  kind  of  a  waiver  proce- 
dure. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  con- 
cerns me  in  this  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
waiving  the  Budget  Act  We  have  had 
an  awful  lot  of  discussion  on  this  floor 
over  the  last  several  days  and  primari- 
ly from  the  leadership  of  the  other 
side,  talking  about  these  massive  defi- 
dts  that  are  being  accrued  across  the 
country. 

Here  is  a  bill  that  adds  to  the  def  Idt 
and  yet  the  committee  comes  to  the 
floor  virith  waivers  saying  we  are  going 
to  Just  ignore  the  whole  budget  proc- 


With  the  particular  rule  we  are  pro- 
viding a  waiver  which  will  aUow  us  to 
go  $42  billion  in  budget  authority 
above  what  we  said  we  were  going  to 
spend  when  we  wjproved  last  y^s 
budget  That  Is  right  this  $4.8  billion 
bill  will  increase  xis  to  the  point  that 
we  are  now  $42  billion  over  last  year's 
budget. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
start  rejecting  rules  out  of  hand  that 
contain  budget  waivers  in  them  be- 
cause when  we  allow  budget  waivers 
we  are  really  saying  that  the  Budget 
Act  and  all  of  the  work  we  go  through 
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to  try  to  hold  Federal  spendinff  in  line 
Is  worthleH  work. 

We  alio  have  an  awful  lot  of  letlala- 
tion  in  apiiroinriatlon  bUla  and  non- 
authorlMd  awromiatlona  in  this  par- 
ticular taffl.  It  ifrnii  to  me  again  that 
what  we  have  oome  to  is  we  now  have 
a  aovemment  by  aupplemental  api»o- 
prl^lon  and  by  continuing  apioopria- 
tfofi».  That  is  the  only  thing  we  do 
around  here  toward  legislating  any- 
more, and  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

1 1^^"^  It  is  wroog  to  igmnre  the  au- 
thorising committees.  I  think  it  is 
wroiw  to  ignore  the  processes  of  this 


I  would  hope  we  reject  a  rule  which 
pennits  us  to  go  the  way  of  ignoring 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  ignoring 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  QUILUEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee devoted  5  hours  of  debate  to 
this  measure. 

There  are  inograms  in  the  supple- 
mental that  need  funds  and  it  is  man- 
datory that  the  committee  bring  this 
before  us. 

a  1140 

But  I  would  caution  again  that  the 
process  is  wrong.  The  authorising  com- 
mittees and  the  Apiwopriatltm  Com- 
mittee should  get  together  snd  bring  a 
simple  money  UU  to  the  floor,  as  the 
supplemental  appropriatitm  was  envi- 
stooed  over  the  yean,  and  make  the 


Mr.  FREmZL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FUh- 

SB.).  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yidding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realise  the  hard  work 
that  the  Rules  Committee  did.  I  aat 
through  much  of  its  proceedings.  It  la- 
boted  and  it  worried  about  all  these 
waivers  that  it  was  giving.  It  listened 
patiently  to  each  perscm  who  came 
before  it 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  deq^ite  all 
its  sgonies.  and  all  its  complaints 
about  the  waivers,  it  finally  wound  up 
granting  every  single  waiver  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  which  was  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  MTER&  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr^ltrns). 

Mr.  MTBR8.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
dislikes  bringing  legislation  to  the 
floor  Uke  this  anymore  than  your  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The  attacks  unfortunately  today 
have  been  directed  not  against  the  cul- 
prit in  this  which  has  f  aUed  to  pass 
the  legislation  needed  to  bring  this  to 
the  floor  without  the  waiver  of  the 


rules,  and  that  is  the  authorising  com- 
mittees. 

Now  some  of  these  cases,  a  great 
many  in  this  bOl.  they  just  did  not 
have  the  time  to  get  the  legislation 
through.  When  you  have  a  natural 
emergency,  and  I  must  say  everything 
in  this  bUl  is  not  a  national  emergency 
in  scope  but  a  great  many  are.  I  re- 
member as  a  kid  back  in  Indiana  Uvlng 
on  the  edge  of  town  where  a  house 
caught  on  fire.  The  first  truck  was 
maybe  a  half  mile  away  from  where 
the  house  caught  on  fire.  The  house 
burned  to  the  ground  whfle  the  fire 
department  argued  about  Jurisdiction: 
did  they  have  a  right  to  go  out  because 
which  side  of  the  road  was  our  side. 

One  side  of  the  road  was  in  the  dty 
where  the  fire  department  did  have 
authoriniton  but  Just  across  the  road, 
stm  within  reach  of  all  the  fire  appa- 
ratus the  house  burned  down  while 
they  argued  about  who  had  Jurisdic- 
ti<m. 

Now.  go  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  and  tell  them  "We 
have  a  Jurisdidton  problem  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  cannot 
hdp  with  your  flood." 

Right  today  they  are  suffering  down 
there  and  there  are  not  the  funds 
available  to  take  care  of  those  folks. 

On  the  west  coast  where  we  had  a 
depreciation  of  some  of  the  facilities 
on  the  coast,  that  is  dikes  and  things 
like  this.  If  they  get  hit  again  there 
will  be  a  severe  loss  of  life  and  proper- 
ty while  we  sit  here  and  argue  about 
who  has  Jurisdiction. 

This  is  the  reason  your  Appropria- 
tions Cmnmittee  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  We  do  not  like  it.  either.  But 
these  are.  most  of  them,  emergencies. 

It  is  unfortunate,  every  year  we  go 
through  the  same  exerdse:  nothing 
new.  same  individuals  get  up  and 
attack  and  say  "The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  no  right  to  get  into  our 
Jurisdiction." 

Tet  I  really  do  not  see  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  here 
complaining;  I  do  not  see  the  Chair- 
man, nor  the  ranking  members,  of 
other  committees  who  have  Jursidic- 
tion.  There  is  an  emergency  and  we 
need  to  do  something  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  change  it,  change  the 
rule:  do  not  attack  the  committees 
trying  to  solve  the  problons  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  like  it.  We  are 
forced  into  the  situation,  but  either  let 
the  House  bum  while  we  sit  here  and 
fiddle  or  you  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

You  are  chasing  the  wrong  rabbit. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  8peak0r,  1  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qumtun  is  not 
presoit.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  212.  nays 
195.  not  voting  2S.  as  follows: 
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^rr FOR     COMMITTEE 

mr  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
FfUVnBQED    REPORT    ON    DE- 
PARTMENTS    OF     COMMERCE. 
JUSnCB.  AND  STATE.  THE  JU- 
DICIARY, AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have 
unta  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privi- 
leced  report  on  a  bill  making  iu>pro- 
prlations  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
meioe.  Justice,  and  Stote,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  SQ>tember  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  unxns  of  California  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

Xlie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  ftmn  Iowa? 
Thoe  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMIOTTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE 
PRIVILEOED  REPORT  ON  LEG- 
ISLATIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1984 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous amsait  that  the  Committee  on 
Aiwropriaticms  may  have  untU  mid- 
night tonight  to  fUe  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  u>propriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  reserved  aU 
pointa  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  B«r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  3069.  the  supplemental  VDpro- 
prtations  bill,  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  I 
may  include  tabular  and  extraneous 
materiaL 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  laoo 

Messrs.  VENTO.  DURBIN,  and 
VOLKMBR,  Mrs.  LLOTD,  Mr. 
MacKAT  and  Mr.  HARKIN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGHES  changed  his  vote  f  nxn 
"nay"  to  -yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tablei 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1983 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3069)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
snd  for  other  purposes:  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 


limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  tiie 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  g«itleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Coirrs)  snd  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  obJecti<m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fnnn  Mississippi  (Mr. 

WHITTBir). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ni  TBS  ctnaoTTB  of  the  whole 
Accordingly     the     House    resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HA.  3069)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  with   Mr.    Bblbhsoh   in   the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
By    unanimous   consent,    the    first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Misdssippi  (lilr.  Whittbi) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 
(Mr.  COHTK)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gmtleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whrtbh). 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  we.  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  you 
might  say.  have  been  drafted  to 
handle  a  situation  for  which  a  solution 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  never  reflected  on  anyone 
about  how  they  vote.  But  I  saw  many 
votes  on  the  resolution  Just  sgreed  to 
that  they  may  think  are  all  right, 
unless  they  would  have  won.  But  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  who  voted 
"no"  on  that  resolution  that,  in  effect, 
you  would  be  letting  this  bill  go  to  the 
Senate  and  letting  the  Senate  write 

the  bill.  _,  ^,       , 

The  supplemental  appropriation  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  continue  to  operate.  We 
have  this  bill  before  you  with  all  of 
these  waivers  today  because  they  are 
necessary.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
been  above  the  budget  ceiling  that  was 
imposed  last  year  offhand  and  without 
due  care  to  what  is  involved.  That 
budget  resolution  was  unworkable  the 
moment  it  was  agreed  to. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  that 
budget  resolution.  I  voted  for  it  be- 
cause it  contained  targets.  Any  target 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  I  also  wish  to  point  out  that 
budget  resolutions  have  to  be  based  on 
assumptions  and  projections.  They 
have  to  be. 
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So.  «e  have  been  over  that  budtet 
reaolutian  for  acme  time  beeaiue  It 
VM  mifealistle  when  paaed. 

Nov.  what  we  have  done  here  la  try 
to  brine  jrou  a  bOl  that  will  keep  the 
Qoverament  operatinc. 

I  reeehred  a  atatement  of  Admlnia- 
tration  poUey  on  thla  bill  which  en- 
donea  the  levda  of  fundlnc  which 
have  been  provided.  The  Preaident'a 
people,  and  I  asume  the  President  are 
in  tevor  of  the  funds  in  the  bill  which 
are  aone  $360  million  below  what  was 
requeated  by  the  adminlatratlon.  They 
are  oppoeed  to  the  language  on  the 
Office  of  Peraonnel  Management  but 
that  la  not  an  apiwopriaUon. 

Now.  may  I  aay  that  I  have  heard  all 
aorta  of  eritleiam  for  the  last  several 
years  becauae  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  appropriation  tdlla  through  the 
Congreas  and  to  the  Preaident  becauae 
we  watted  for  an  agreement  betwem 
the  Houae  and  the  Smate  <m  a  budget 
resolution  which,  in  turn.  Is  based  on 
ssaumptloaa  and  projections. 

Tour  Oommittee  ca  Appropriations. 
may  I  say.  over  the  years,  has  done  ev- 
erything poarilde  to  meet  ita  responsi- 
bilities in  a  timely  and  orderly  fashion. 
Over  the  years,  however,  more  and 
more  programs  escaped  the  annual 
review  of  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  this  and  other  devel- 
opments, the  Budget  Act  was  forth- 
coming. I  heUwd  promote  it.  It  was 
supposed  to  help  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Cmgress  general- 
ly. What  has  happened  recently,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  have  had  budget  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  contrary  to 
the  Budget  Act  itself.  And  they  have 
not  been  agreed  to  on  time. 

Here  is  the  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped. We  have  had  continuing  resolu- 
tions, which  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
handle,  and  we  have  done  a  good  Job. 
We  had  to  move  that  way  because 
there  is  no  otho-  way  to  go. 

This  year,  at  the  request  of  the  lead- 
ership, we  are  moving  the  appropria- 
ticm  MUs.  I  assured  them,  as  chairman, 
that  our  committee  would  go  along 
and  we  would  act  in  time  where  our 
Ulls  could  get  on  over  to  the  Senate  so 
that  the  bills  could  beccHue  law  and  so 
that  we  could  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities. But  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee  because  legislation  simply 
would  not  get  through  the  Congress  in 
time  for  us  to  handle  our  business  on 
time. 
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Sure  enough,  here  we  are  again  past 
the  statutory  deadline  and  the  budget 
resolution  has  not  been  agreed  on. 
The  House  did  a  fine  Job  in  passing 
the  resolution  ahead  of  time  but  the 
other  body  was  delayed  and  final  con- 
fermce  action  is  not  in  sight  at  this 
time.  We  need  to  have  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  we  need  certain  waivers  if 
the  House  is  going  to  act  at  alL 


May  I  point  out  to  those  who  may 
have  voted  agalnat  the  reaolutfcm  ear- 
lier today,  thla  bill  la  privileged.  It  had 
a  right  to  come  up  without  a  rule.  If 
all  of  proviaiona  were  stricken,  we 
would  be  passing  to  the  Senate  the 
right  to  write  the  legislation.  They 
clearly  would  have  done  that.  So  we 
had  to  do  this  for  the  House  to  retain 
its  position.  We  have  tried  to  cooper- 
ate and  clear  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittees actions  that  we  were  forced  to 
take  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  speak  not 
to  the  merits  of  what  we  have  provid- 
ed in  this  bill.  The  President  requested 
funding  of  some  $5.2  billion.  Tour 
committee  has  reduced  this  by  some 
$300  million  by  recommending  appro- 
priations of  $4.84  billion. 

This  biU.  may  I  say.  is  very  complex. 
It  Is  not  an  easy  bill  to  handle.  We 
have  had  the  help  of  11  subcommit- 
tees. We  have  had  the  leadership  of 
the  various  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members.  We 
have  had  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee.  The  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  have  worked 
together.  And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  been  a  special  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentieman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Coirnc).  Tou  know.  In 
the  last  Congress,  we  had  11,000  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatitms.  We  moved  carefully  but 
deUberately  to  bring  this  bill  to  you. 
We  have  have  had  to  progress  with 
this  biU  and  with  other  bills  which  wlU 
follow  and  we  have  had  to  ask  the 
Cmnmlttee  on  Rules  for  certain  waiv- 
ers. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  an  ex- 
tremely Important  Junction  and  a 
waiver  of  rules  by  them  is  a  big  part  of 
all  the  rules  we  have.  I  think  perhaps 
the  saving  grace  is  that  the  rules  pro- 
vide that  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
proper  cases  can  waive  other  rules.  It 
is  the  supreme  rule.  We  could  not  run 
this  Government  without  this  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  exercising  that  au- 
thority in  proper  cases. 

In  testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  yesterday,  I  told  them  that  I 
had  gotten  passed  through  the  Con- 
gress many  items  of  legislation  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  it  has  all  stayed 
on  the  books  because  in  every  case  I 
provided  for  exceptions.  Now,  this 
present  condition  is  an  exception.  Our 
legislative  committees  are  woriting  as 
hard  as  they  can  and  have  Just  been 
unable  to  meet  deadlines.  The  budget 
resolution  has  not  been  agreed  to  al- 
though the  statutory  deadline  has 
come  and  gone.  I  hope  there  is  agree- 
ment sometimes  but  I  question  if  it 
will  be  sometime  soon.  Yet.  the  coun- 
try has  to  operate.  We  cannot  let 
damage  from  floodwaters  across  the 
country  and  damage  from  earthquakes 
go  untended.  We  have  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  this  bill  for  food  stamps. 


feeding  programs,  and  other  impor- 
tant activities. 

We  cannot  stand  by.  We  are  really, 
in  our  opinion,  pwf onning  a  service 
here,  and  the  majority  of  you  are  with 
us.  I  think  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  no  are  really  with  us.  because 
they  would  not  want  to  be  respooallde 
for  turning  thla  over  to  the  Senate  and 
letting  them  write  the  bill,  which  ia 
what  would  happen. 

Let  ua  look  at  what  ia  in  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  you.  The  mandatory 
itema  conatitute  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  bill  total,  and  includes 
funding  for  such  programs  as  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation, 
civil  service  retirement,  black  lung 
benefits,  and  pay  costs.  Those  are  the 
big  tidcet  items. 

Since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  leader- 
ship to  pass  as  many  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  bills  as  poaaible  during 
the  month  of  June,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriationa  should  conclude  con- 
sideration of  this  supplemental  bill 
prior  to  the  Memorial  Day  District 
Work  Period.  This  would  clear  the 
decks  for  the  House  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  13  regular  appropriations  bills 
immediately  after  Memorial  Day.  We 
are  ready  to  do  that. 

May  I  say  that  in  most  of  those  bills, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  request  for 
some  waivers  so  we  can  proceed,  be- 
cause, again,  our  legislative  commit- 
tees, working  hard,  and  they  work  as 
hard  as  we  do.  still  have  been  unable 
to  get  the  legislation  agreed  to  in  time 
for  the  appropriations  to  be  in  order. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  the  right  to  exercise  their  Judg- 
ment to  waive  points  of  order. 

So  we  are  going  to  bring  the  bills  to 
the  House  and  the  fact  that  we  asked 
them  to  use  the  supreme  rule,  that  is, 
the  right  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  waive,  is  necessary  if  the  House  is  to 
act  as  we  should. 

May  I  say  we  have  never  liked  the 
Job  of  having  to  recommend  continu- 
ing resolutions.  Our  friends  complain 
about  doing  it  that  way.  Now  this 
year,  we  do  it  the  other  way  and  they 
complain  about  that.  That  is  a  good, 
comfortable  place,  because  as  long  as 
you  vote  no,  you  do  not  have  to  defend 
anything,  and  as  long  ss  your  friends 
carry  the  load,  it  really  does  not  hurt 
a  whole  lot.  We  are  trying  to  carry  the 
load,  and  such  a  load,  in  this  bill  and 
other  bills. 

BCr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  their  con- 
tinuing cooperation  and  support.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  voted  with  us  here,  and  I  wish  to 
explain  to  those  who  may  not  have 
that  they  probably  had  reasons  in 
their  own  minds,  but  I  am  glad  you  did 
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not  win  and  1  think  with  time,  you  will 
be  glad  you  did  not. 

So.  without  a  whole  lot  of  diacuaalon. 
may  I  aay,  wk  I  told  the  Oommittee  on 
Rulea.  I  will  handle  the  seetkm  where 
I  preatde  tn  subcommittee  hearings, 
and  other  members  of  the  other  aub- 
cranmlttees  who  are  more  familiar 
with  their  sections  than  I  am  wUl 
handle  theirs. 


AOSICULTORS 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  let  me  now  address 
those  items  ib  chi4>ter  1  of  the  supple- 
mental bill  Which  deal  directly  with 
the  Agriculture.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee, 
whichlchalt. 

Pint.  Mr.  Oiairman.  the  Agriculture 
chapter  totals  $1,061,834,000.  which  is 
$136,322,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. Within  our  chapter,  we  have 
provided  a  i»tal  of  $2,000,000  for  re- 
search carried  out  with  exoeas  foreign 
currencies,  which  is  $1,172,000  leas 
than  the  budget  request  It  has  long 
been  our  eia)erience  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  we  get  better  research  re- 
sults if  we  keep  a  tiiAit  rein  on  this  re- 
search that  Is  carried  out  overseas.  We 
have  also  recommended  an  amnropria- 
tion  of  $3,600,000  for  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspecticm  Service.  The 
need  for  these  additional  funds  occurs 
because  legitiation  that  was  proposed 
by  the  administration  in  connection 
with  user  fees  did  not  pass  the  Con- 
gress. Because  of  that,  the  1983  appro- 
priation for  APHIS  is  short  by 
$3,600,000.  We  have  also  called  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administratixm  to  hold 
up  on  the  liquidation  of  farm  loans, 
except  in  extreme  cases.  This  is 
spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  in 
our  report.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  fact, 
repeats  existing  law,  which  is  7  XJS.C. 
1981a.  This  law  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire  with  ample  authority  to 
provide  for  a  moratorium  or  delay  in 
foreclosures  where  appropriate. 

We  have  also  added  language  to  the 
bill  related  to  the  payment-in-klnd 
program,  which  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  treat  leased  or  rented  land 
the  same  as  land  that  is  owned  by  the 
farmer-producer.  Material  provided  to 
the  committee  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  an  analysis  of 
the  legal  basis  for  PIK  prepared  by 
the  General  Counael  of  the  Depart- 
ment, refers  in  all  cases  to  the  produc- 
er. For  this  reason  the  committee  has 
recommended  the  following  bill  lan- 
guage: 

AU  Imnd  rented  or  lesMd.  and  ta  produc- 
tion for  crop  year  1982,  if  now  rented  or 
teased  by  the  same  individual,  partnenhip, 
or  corporatioa.  shall  qualify  for  acreage  re- 
duction in  the  payment-ln-kind  procram  for 
crop  year  1MB.  the  same  as  land  owned  by 
the  producer. 

In  connection  with  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program,  we  have 
added  $760,000  in  order  to  expand  the 
participation  in  this  very  worthwhile 
program,  and  in  addition,  we  have  pro- 


vided additional  administrative  ex- 
pense funds  that  relate  to  the  dona- 
tlcm  of  surplus  oranmodlUes  by  the 
Commoditar  Credit  Corporation.  For 
the  food  stamp  program,  we  have  rec- 
ommoided  an  appropriation  of 
$1,038,484,000.  which  is  $151,000,000 
less  than  the  budget  request.  We  were 
able  to  reduce  this  account  by  the 
$151,000,000  because  the  Office  of 
MaiMgement  and  Budget  submitted  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  needs  for  the 
program.  In  addition,  we  placed 
$160,000,000  in  reserve,  which  wUl  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  only  if 
needed.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  need 
any  part  of  the  $160,000,000,  it  will  not 
be  wpent.  We  have  also  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $16,000,000  for  the 
elderiy  feeding  program  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  committee  was  recently  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  others  that  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  elderly  feedhig  program 
would  be  short  by  an  estimated 
$16,000,000  this  year.  Without  these 
a4<HttnnRi  .  funds.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shut  down  the 
elderly  feedhig  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  and  not  pay  for 
stmie  meals  already  served. 

In  titie  II  of  the  bill,  we  have  recom- 
mended a  total  of  $77,059,000  in  con- 
nection with  increased  pay  costs.  Of 
this  amount.  $25,007,000  is  by  transfer 
and  $232,000  is  by  increase  in  limita- 
tion. The  committee  has  recommended 
in  UUe  n  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$10,300,000  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  rather  than  a  transfer  of  this 
amount  as  proposed  in  the  President's 
request.  Had  the  committee  allowed 
the  proposed  transfer  to  take  place,  it 
would  have  diverted  needed  funds 
from  the  small  watershed  construction 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  chapter  1  of  this  bill. 
All  of  these  funds  are  needed.  All  of 
the  money  is  for  important  programs. 
And.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  controver- 
sy surrounding  chapter  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  consumed  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frjbnzel). 

Mr.  FRiafZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3069  has  ele- 
ments of  need  within  it.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  iU)propriation8  has  already  indicat- 
ed, much  of  it  deals  with  mandatory 
items.  Most  of  us  would  not  deny  that 
pay  supplements  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated. Entitlements  like  food  stamps, 
unemployment  compensation,  and 
black  l\mg  benefits  must  also  be  paid. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  the  complaint  is  alMut.  I 


do  not  believe  that  is  why  190  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  voted  against  a  rule. 
I  think  they  voted  against  it  for  the 
same  reason  I  did. 

They  believe  this  bill  not  only  is 
bloated  with  poric  as  the  chairman 
told  us  it  was  not,  but  also  it  end-runs 
the  legislative  Jiuisdiction  of  most  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  and.  in 
fact,  appropriates  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  projects  never  requested  by 
the  Executive.  Many  of  those  projects 
are  by  no  stretch  of  anyone's  imagina- 
tion, nor  even  have  they  been  alleged 
to  be.  emergencies. 

This  bill  simply  is  another  wanton 
act  of  a  committee  deciding  that  it 
wants  some  things  for  itself,  for  some 
of  its  Members,  and  the  Congress  will 
probably  pass  them. 

D  1220 

As  I  understand  it,  this  bill  takes  us 
about  $20  billion  above  the  budget 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1983  that  was  es- 
tablished last  year— not,  of  course,  the 
one  that  was  established  in  the  budget 
most  recently  passed.  It  spends  a  littie 
under  $5  billion,  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said,  much  of  it  does 
need  to  be  spent. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  going  through 
this  bill  was  a  matter  of  great  enlight- 
enment and  amusement  for  me.  In  the 
20  waivers  against  clause  2,  rule  XXI, 
legislating  in  an  appropriation  bill,  we 
can  find  nearly  every  department  of 
Government  represented. 

We  have  the  senior  food  program. 
The  EDA  has  a  waiver  in  here.  The 
International  Trade  Administration 
has  a  waiver.  The  Asia  Foundation, 
whatever  the  Asia  Foundation  may  be. 
has  a  waiver.  It  was  certainly  never  au- 
thorized. The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  the  USIA  has  a 
waiver.  If  those  are  emergencies,  could 
the  committees  not  work  on  them  and 
develop  authorizations?  I  would  be 
surprised  if  they  could  not. 

There  is  an  item  here  called  adminis- 
trative provisions  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  which  I  can  find 
nothing  that  could  not  have  been  hsh- 
dled  by  the  appropriate  committees. 

Then  on  page  10  we  have  what  is 
known  as  the  "pork  barrel"  waiver 
that  goes  through  approximately  page 
20.  It  has  got  a  program  for  Stockton. 
Calif.,  it  has  one  for  Wister  Lake. 
Okla.,  and  it  has  one  for  Mobile,  Ala. 
It  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  con- 
gressional districts.  There  is  some- 
thing for  southeast  Oklahoma:  Bever- 
ly Shores,  Ind.:  Kawkawlin  River, 
Mich.:  Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship 
Canal;  and  certain  parishes  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

If  I  read  them  all,  certainly  the  biU 
will  pass  because  enough  Members  will 
hear  something  familiar  that  would 
perhaps  attract  them  to  it.  So  I  am 
not  going  to  read  them  all.  But  we  get 
the  idea  that  there  is  something  in 
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bore  for  neaiiy  everybody  <m  the  eom- 
miUee 

As  ve  go  on.  we  And  that  atomic 
energy  and  defenie  acUvtUee  are  wai- 
vered.  «e  find  FERC.  the  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory CommiHion  watvered.  and  we 
find  the  bilateral  eeonomlc  aMistance 
is  watvered.  We  see  the  Department  of 
HwMttPg  and  Urban  Development,  and 
that  is  a  very  large  waiver.  Then  we 
have  the  Departmoit  of  the  Interior 
loaded  with  waivers. 

There  is  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serve and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Then  we  see  a  wonderful  provi- 
sion about  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
providing  a  100  percent  funding  from 
the  Federal  highway  trust  f imds  for 
certain  specified  highway  construc- 
tion. That  must  be  a  tarlble  emergen- 
cy, although  it  mwides  for  that  to  be 
funded  10  years  into  the  future.  We 
have  one  here  for  the  Office  of  the  At- 
tendliw  Physician  of  the  Capitol,  and 
if  this  does  not  pass,  we  had  better  run 
down  there  in  a  hurry  so  we  can  get 
quick  service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
throu^  the  biU  any  further  because  I 
do  not  want  to  belabor  this.  AU  I  am 
going  to  say  is  that  there  are  many 
things  in  here  that  are  not  emergen- 
cies. There  are  many  things  In  here 
that  could  have  been  handled  by  au- 
thorising OKnmlttees.  and  there  are 
many  things  in  here  that  have  not 
been  requested  by  the  administration. 

Nevertheless,  this  big  bag  of  goodies 
has  been  waivered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  most  recently  by  the 
House,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  going  to 
pass.  But  in  my  Judgment,  the  proce- 
dure, if  not  the  bill,  is  an  embarrass- 
mmt  to  this  House  and  to  our  process- 
es. I  for  out  am  going  to  vote  against 
it.  notwithstanding  the  fine  work  of 
the  committee  and  recognising  the 
things  that  need  to  be  d(me  in  many 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem  with  this 
is  that  their  excess  of  enthusiasm  for 
things  that  need  to  be  done  has  taken 
them  into  many  things  that  need  not 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Just  to  show  how  far  afield  some  of 
the  debate  has  gone,  let  me  respond  to 
some  of  the  things  that  were  Just  said. 

It  was  said  that  there  Is  a  waiver  for 
the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion. ITA  needs  four  or  five  vehicles 
for  law  enf(»cement  purposes  at  the 
do^s.  The  administration  asked  for 
that.  The  authorizing  committee  is  not 
objecting  to  that.  In  most  cases,  the 
authorizing  committee  wants  these 
waivers  in  this  bill. 

For  NOAA.  there  is  $26.7  million  in 
the  bill,  because  the  administration 
needs  the  money  for  pay  adjustments 
in  compliance  with  the  law.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  that  being  In  here. 


The  Asia  Foundation  is  a  part  of  the 
Project  DoBiocracy  and  we  have  been 
lobbied  and  lobbied  in  favor  of  Project 
Democracy.  That  is  inhere,  along  with 
another  item  under  USIA.  that  is  also 
a  part  of  Project  Democracy.  The  au- 
thori^ng  committee  has  approved  a 
bill  out  of  the  committee  and  wants 
the  funding  in  this  biU.  The  adminis- 
tration considers  that  to  be  a  very 
high-level  project,  and  so  it  is  in  here 
subject  to  law  authorising  the  legisla- 
tion. 

As  far  as  Radio  Liberty  is  concerned, 
it  is  also  in  the  same  cimunstances. 
The  administration  wanted  this  fimd- 
Ing  and  asked  for  it.  and  we  responded 
to  it.  In  most  cases,  the  legislative 
committee  sought  these  waivers  on  the 
legislation  Included  in  this  biU.  All  the 
authorising  committees  had  to  do  was 
object  to  the  language  being  Included 
in  the  bill,  and  if  they  had.  I  do  not 
think  the  Rules  Committee  would 
have  proposed  waiving  that  particular 
section.  I  did  not  ask  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  waive  a  point  of  order  on 
anything  an  authorizing  committee 
objected  to.  So.  it  really  Is  not  a 
matter  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee seeking  legislation  language  op- 
posed by  the  other  committees. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  shows  how 
far  afield  this  argument  has  gone. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  con- 
gratulating our  c(Hnmittee,  and  I  also 
wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
himself.  This  has  been  an  enjoyable 
period  of  time  for  me,  since  becoming 
a  ranking  member  about  4  or  5  years 
ago  and  worldng  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jamis  Whittsii. 

We  do  our  level  best.  We  are  taking 
a  bum  rap  here  today.  We  have  the 
fourth  estate  up  there  and  they  are  all 
talking  to  the  press  trying  to  make  us 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  look 
bad.  We  are  only  trying  to  do  the  Job 
that  is  before  us.  It  was  thrust  on  us. 

If  we  want  to  really  do  something 
here,  some  of  those  who  are  beefing  so 
much  ought  to  repeal  the  old  Budget 
Act  and  get  rid  of  that  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Look  at  the  money  we  could 
save  for  the  taxpayers.  We  have  got 
more  staff  people  over  on  that  Budget 
Committee  than  we  need. 

This  House  and  the  Senate  are  in  a 
morass.  We  are  in  a  barrel  of  molasses 
because  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  has  tied 
up  this  Congress.  Instead  of  beefing 
and  trying  to  draw  the  red  herrings 
over  this  bill,  they  should  get  to  the 
Jugular  vein  and  put  a  bill  in  to  repeal 
the  old  Budget  Act.  and  let  us  go  back 
to  the  old  appropriations  process.  It  is 
a  Joke. 

The  bill  contains  no  new  programs. 
All  the  waivers  are  simply  a  response 
to  a  request  for  a  supplemental  by  the 
administration  or  a  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  help  by  a  Member  of  Con- 


where  there  is  an  emergency. 
The  ccHtnmittee  does  not  put  money  or 
language  in  an  appropriation  biU  so 
that  we  can  pick  a  fight  with  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  We  do  not  want 
to  fight  with  anybody.  We  respond  to 
the  problems  that  are  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  administration  or  by 
a  Member  of  the  House. 

Let  me  Just  read  a  few  of  the  unau- 
thorized appropriations  for  which  we 
have  to  get  waivers:  $16  million  for  the 
elderly  feeding  program:  $8  million 
which  the  administration  asked  for. 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty: and  $15  million  which  the  admin- 
istration asked  for.  for  Project  Democ- 
racy. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
suggest  that  we  not  provide  these 
funds  Just  because  they  exceed  the  au- 
thorization? We  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive. We  have  to  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  we  have  to  seek  these  waiv- 
ers. 

Now,  a  lot  of  the  Members  voted 
against  this  rule.  That  is  fine  and 
dandy,  but  let  me  tell  them  the  next 
time  that  they  have  an  emergency  in 
their  districts— and  there  are  a  lot  of 
them  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi— I 
say,  "don't  come  and  ask  this  commit- 
tee to  help  you  out." 

It  is  easy  to  take  the  negative  vote 
on  some  of  these  issues.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  Members  on  this  side  who 
voted  against  the  rule.  The  adminis- 
tration urges  enactment  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  at  the  levels 
requested  by  the  President.  The  ad- 
ministration strongly  opposes  the  pro- 
vision that  delays  for  the  remainder  of 
the  calendar  year  the  implementation 
of  regulations  proposed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

Should  this  provision  not  be  deleted, 
the  President's  senior  advisors  will  rec- 
ommend that  he  veto  the  bill.  That  is 
the  so-called  Hoyer  amendment.  That 
is  the  only  provision  in  the  supplemen- 
tal the  administration  opposes,  not  the 
money  figures,  and  yet  we  saw  a  large 
number,  more  than  a  majority  here 
vote  against  the  rule. 

I  wish  that  the  rule  had  gone  down, 
because  if  it  had  we  would  have  seen 
the  pickle  we  could  have  been  in 
before  Memorial  Day  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 
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This  supplemental  represents  nearly 
all  of  the  imfinished  business  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  contains  $4.8  billion  in 
budget  authority,  which  is  $359  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President. 

Of  the  total  budget  authority  in  the 
bill.  $1.9  billion,  or  40  percent,  is  for 
payments  required  by  law  for  food 
stamps,  unemployment  insurance,  civil 
service  retirement,  and  black  limg  ben- 
eflte. 


While  th«  committee  reduced  the 
amount  for  food  stamps  by  $151  mil- 
li<m.  baaed  im  revlaed  eoonomlc  esti- 
mates whk4i  refleet  kmer  Inflation 
and  unemployment,  in  ganeral  we 
have  no  ccmtrol  over  these  payments 
required  by  law. 

An  addttkmal  $784  milUnn  is  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  undor  the  existing 
law. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill.  $2.8  tril- 
lion, is  for  discretionary  appropria- 
tions, where  the  committee  can  apply 
its  own  Jud$3nents  in  providing  funds 
above  or  below  the  President's  re- 
quests, and  we  reduced  the  requests 
for  discretionary  sm^lementals  by 
$362  millions 

The  biU  also  contains  $1.1  billion  in 
other  f ormf  of  obligated  authority- 
transfers.  Iban  authority,  borrowing 
authority.  IMn  guarantees,  and  limita- 
tions on  obligations— which  in  total 
are  $632  million  under  the  President's 

requests.  

Finally,  in  the  HUD  chapter,  the 
committee  diswproves  a  imwoaed  re- 
scission of  $1.6  billion  in  contract  au- 
thority for  ihe  rent  supplemental  pro- 
gram, which  shows  as  an  increase  over 
the  budget,  but  were  outlays  will  be 
q>read  over  the  years. 

Taken  together,  I  think  that  the 
committee  has  produced  a  good,  a 
sound  bill.  Of  course,  we  are  dealing 
with  over  100  individual  accounts.  46 
pages  of  bin  language  in  title  I  al<me. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  recom- 
mendations. I  oMKwe  the  language  in- 
cluded by  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  HoYsa). 
which  would  prevent  the  OPM  from 
developing  regulations  which  would 
place  more  emphasis  on  employee  per- 
formance: tut  I  strongly  support  the 
funds  for  IDA,  and  will  (H>Poae  any 
amendment  to  eliminate  those  funds.  I 
will  also  support  the  rest  of  the  bUl. 

Let  me  say  this  in  regard  to  the 
Hoyer  amendment,  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  is  going  to  happen  today,  wheth- 
er the  amendment  will  ever  be  offered: 
but  I  feel  somewhat  strongly  over  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  administration 
ought  to  hgve  the  opportunity  at  least 
to  promulgate  these  rules  and  let 
people  then  answer  and  determine  and 
seek  their  opinion  whether  the  rules 
are  good  or  bad. 

I  said  in  the  subcommittee  and  I  say 
it  right  hete  on  the  floor,  that  we  all 
get  down  here  in  the  well  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  and  we  all  take  cover,  be- 
cause there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  out 
there  not  to  promulgate  these  rules, 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  Congressman  or 
a  Congresswoman  that  could  run  their 
office  under  the  same  rules.  Tou  are 
all  successful  people.  You  get  the  very 
best.  Tou  keep  the  very  best  That  is 
what  it  is  all  about. 

If  private  industry  had  to  run  their 
industry  like  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
there  woukl  not  be,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  fnm  Kentucky. 


there  would  not  a  solvent  industry  in 
the  United  States.  They  would  all  be 
bankiupi. 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  CHialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  f rtnn  Koitudcy. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  proper  time  under  the  reading  of 
the  bUl.  the  gmUeman  in  the  weU 
(Mr.  OoiRB)  and  I  will  offer  an  amaod- 
ment.  It  wiU  come  on  page  37  follow- 
ing line  25  concerning  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  better 
known  as  AIDS. 

This  is  an  Important  matter.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  only  to  the  membere  of 
the  subcommittee  on  HEW  i4>proprla- 
Ufxis  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, but  to  a  great  many 
Members  in  the  House  who  appeared 
and  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
oraoNning  this  matter. 

At  Uie  proper  time.  BCr.  Chalrmsn. 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  will 
offer  the  right  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuAy.  We  discussed  this  matter.  We 
had  very  extensive  hearings  on  this.  I 
might  say.  At  that  time,  the  adminis- 
tration and  NIH  came  up,  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  came  up  and  ssid 
they  did  not  need  any  additional 
funds,  that  they  could  get  by  with 
their  funds:  but  since  that  time  we 
have  learned  from  them  that  they 
could  use  additional  funds  and  we  will 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Misslsslp- 

pL  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
statements  made  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  In  the 
years  that  we  have  worked  together,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  not  only  to  work 
very  closely,  but  I  have  been  very 
much  pleased  at  my  friend's  willing- 
ness to  share  the  load  in  handling  the 
business  of  our  committee. 

We  come  from  different  back- 
grounds, we  have  different  problems: 
but  may  I  say  that  when  the  chips  are 
down,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  meeting  our  responsibilities  and 
seeing  that  the  Congress  operates  and 
runs,  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  is 
always  there. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  really  appreciate  those  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.   I   yield   to  my   good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LIVINCiSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  voted 
against  the  rule  and  one  who  personal- 
ly worked  very,  very  closely  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  chair- 
man and  the  raiddng  members  of  the 


various  committees  which  put  this  bill 
out,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
that  these  gentlemen  have,  indeed, 
taken  a  bum  rap  with  the  preceding 
vote  on  the  rule. 

Frankly,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
and  the  chalrmoi  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees have  worlLcd  closely  with  me 
and  have  been  extremely  responsive  to 
the  plight  of  my  constituents  who 
have  suffered  devastating  floods  and 
tremendous  natural  disasters  throufl^- 
out  Louisiana.  "They  have  worthed  well 
with  members  from  Texas  and  Missis- 
sippi whose  constituents  have  likewise 
suffered  under  these  floods. 

So  I  Just  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairmen  and  the  rank- 
ing members,  as  well  as  my  regrets 
that  my  vote  on  the  rule  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  rejection  of  their  ef- 
forts. It  certainly  was  not  Intended  to 

be  such.    

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  (Jhairman, 
I  Just  would  add  that  there  is  one 
other  interesting  observation  concern- 
ing this  vote  on  the  rule.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  many  voted  against 
the  rule  today  because  they  object  to  a 
few  more  million  dollars  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  food  stamps,  and  things 
like  that,  who  were  very  eager  the 
other  day  to  vote  for  a  $2.7  billion  in- 
crease in  the  bill  before  it  was  report- 
ed by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo).  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

VLt.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chi^ter  3  deals  with  the  Defense 
Department.  I  was  hoping  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  supplemental 
because  in  our  regular  fiscal  year  1983 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  we  includ- 
ed everything  that  the  Department 
asked  for  and  made  certain  reductions 
which  the  Department  accepted.  We 
stated  in  that  bill  that  there  should  be 
no  supplementals  and  if  other  pro- 
grams needed  funds,  they  should  be 
reprogramed  from  other  areas.  But 
most  of  the  reductions  made  in  the 
regular  bill  have  been  requested  in 
this  supplemental  and  over  my  objec- 
tion, much  of  it  was  passed  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  will  be  offering,  when  we  get  to 
that  point  in  the  amendment  process, 
and  amendment  to  cut  the  funds  for 
the  Pershing  n  missile. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  con- 
cerns me.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  are 
funding  under  the  Defense  chapter  of 
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the  wpptemenUl  apuroprlation  Mil 
over  19  inilllon  to  heU>  Oomany  build 
up  tbetr  iMenre  f oron.  when  we  are  In 
meh  need  of  money  tot  our  own  Na- 
tionai  Guard  and  Reaenre.  In  the  origi- 
nal flaeal  year  19n  budcet.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  requested 
$44  million  to  betin  a  new  profram 
whereby  the  Dnlted  States  would  pay 
the  equipment  and  training  costs  tot 
0S.OOO  West  Ooman  reservists.  The 
Congress  deleted  all  funding  for  this 
program  because  of  concern  that  such 
funding  should  more  properly  be  con- 
sidoed  during  foreign  aid  delibera- 
tions and  ooncon  that  such  a  contri- 
bution would  be  unnecessary  if  West 
Germany  woe  to  meet  its  NATO  com- 
mitments for  defense  spending  and 
host  nation  support.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  spends  about  6%  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  on  defense.  Germany 
spends  only  between  3  and  4  percent 
of  its  GNP  for  defense.  In  1982.  when 
our  defense  spending  was  increasing 
by  7.5  percent  in  real  terms.  Germa- 
ny's was  actually  decreasing. 

DOD  requested  that  this  prohibition 
be  reconsidered  ss  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1963  supplemental  and  included  a 
request  for  $9,670,000,  which  is  only 
the  first  increment  of  a  program 
which  wiU  cost  the  United  States  $300 
millioo  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  this  re- 
quest and  is  recommending  full  fimd- 
ing  for  the  program.  However,  the  pro- 
posed agreemmt  between  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  contains  se- 
rious flaws  which  should  be  addressed. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  included 
report  language  telling  DOD  that 
prior  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  it  should  be  amend- 
ed to  spedflcally  provide  that  the 
United  States  will  have  unimpeded 
access  to  such  equipment  in  the  event 
it  is  required  elsewhere  outside  of 
NATO  in  pursuit  of  U.S.  national  in- 
terest We  took  this  action  since  it  was 
not  at  all  clear  that,  despite  verbal  as- 
surances to  the  ccmtrary.  we  would  be 
able  to  use  our  own  equipment  in  an- 
other area  of  the  world  If  that  is 
where  the  threat  is. 

The  committee  also  included  lan- 
guage telling  DOD  that,  prior  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds,  a  formal  re- 
quest must  be  made  for  a  omtribution 
toward  the  cost  of  this  program  if  any 
NATO  ally  will  receive  a  portion  of 
the  potential  benefit  of  this  bilateral 
United  States-German  program.  For 
example,  althought  the  West  German 
reservists  will  provide  host  nation  sup- 
port at  co-located  operating  bases 
shared  by  other  NATO  allies,  no  re- 
flttsst  has  bas&  nuide-  of  thsse  other 
allies  to  contribute  their  fair  share  of 
the  financial  burden.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  our  NATO  allies  be  asked  to 
share  the  cost  of  this  program  if  they 
benefit  fnnn  it.  DOD  had  not  even 


bothered  to  ask  other  NATO  countries 
to  hc^  finance  this  project. 

Finally,  the  committee  is  disturtaed 
that  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
States  urge  upon  our  allies  agreements 
of  unknown  value  committing  the 
United  States  to  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  absence  of 
specific  appropriations.  I  find  it  abso- 
lutely appalling  that  the  Congress  is 
placed  in  a  position  that  DOD  can  say 
"Tou  have  no  choice:  you  must  fund 
this  item  or  you  will  offend  the  Ger- 
mans." The  committee  intends  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  a  general  provision 
prohibiting  such  a  practice  as  a  part  of 
the  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1984.  De- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LAOOMAasno). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Devel(H>ment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bkvill).  a 
question,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  including  in 
H.R.  3069  language  relating  to  the 
Ventura  Port  District,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  so  Idnd.  to  clarify  a 
point  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  BEVnJi.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
Imows,  the  bill  clearly  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  reimburse 
the  port  district  for  work  performed 
by  the  port  Just  prior  to  February  25, 
1983.  However,  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  indicates  that  the  port  in- 
curred expenses  of  $82,000  in  this  con- 
nection, rather  than  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  $126,459.  Could  the  gentle- 
man clarify  that  the  actual  cost  of 
$126,459  is  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  bill  for  reimbursement  to  the 
port? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAGOBCARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (BIr.  Yatp). 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  that  relates  to  the  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee totals  $161,339,000.  This  in- 
cludes $151  million  for  actual  or  antici- 
pated flrefighting  costs  in  the  BIA.  in 
the  BLM.  and  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  VII  of  Utle  I 
includes  $4  million  for  construction  of 
a  national  fish  research  center  at 
Gainesville,  Fla..  to  expand  the  ability 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  de- 
termine the  positive  and  negative  im- 


pacts of  exotic  fish  species;  $500,000 
for  renovation  of  the  Garfield  Memo- 
rial in  Cleveland.  Ohio;  $1,580,000  for 
renovation  of  the  African  Meeting 
House  in  Boston.  Mass..  and  $2,700,000 
for  initial  construction  of  visitor  facili- 
ties at  Voyageurs  National  Park  in 
Minnesota.  In  order  to  address  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans,  an  addi- 
tional $19,359,000  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease staffing  levels  at  many  Indian 
health  facilities,  to  restore  medical 
supplies  to  an  acceptable  level  and  the 
Indian  Health  care  contract  program; 
$20,490,000  is  included  for  the  Pvago 
Trust  Fund  to  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  the  Southern  Arizoiut  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1982; 
$1,938,000  for  programs  authorized 
under  the  Indian  Education  Act  of 
1972.  as  amended;  and  $120,000  for 
BIA  road  construction. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  rescission  of 
$30  million  of  annual  contract  author- 
ity in  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  which  is  offset  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million  for  high  priority 
land  acquisitions  that  have  either 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  or  were  budgeted  in 
fiscal  year  1984  for  court  awards 
which  have  already  been  made. 

A  deferral  of  $63,600,000  is  proposed 
in  the  construction  program,  since  the 
highway  gas  tax  of  5  cents  a  gaUon 
will  produce  funds  which  can  be  used 
for  projects  for  which  appropriations 
were  made  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

An  additional  $24  million  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serve to  the  Geological  Survey  and  de- 
ferred until  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  bill  also  includes  language  per- 
mitting $370  million  of  oil  acquisition 
and  transportation  money  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  be  used  for 
construction  of  permanent  storage  fa- 
culties, principally  the  Big  Hill.  Tex.. 


There  are  also  four  administrative 
provisions  in  the  chm)ter,  one  which 
imposes  a  moratorium  on  the  further 
lease  or  sale  of  coal  on  public  lands  in 
fiscal  year  1983  except  for  emergency 
leasing  and  lease  modifications.  The 
second  provision  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment from  going  forward  with  lease 
sale  No.  78  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
subcommittee  became  aware  of  con- 
cerns of  the  Defense  Department  at 
NASA  that  were  not  being  addressed 
by  the  Department.  Also,  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation  is  opposed  to 
that  sale  on  environmental  gounds.  A 
third  provision  prohibits  actions  relat- 
ed to  termination  of  programs  or  do- 
son  of  facilities  untU  enactment  of 
the  regular  biU  for  1984.  This  will  keep 
the  Department  from  closing  down 
fish  hatcheries  or  programs  such  as 
the  cooperative  fish  and  wildlife  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  chap- 
ter. I  recommend  its  approval,  and  I 
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would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tlmas  at  this  point 

Mr.  COVt^  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moou). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  rise  first  to  thank  very  pro- 
fusely the  gentleman  ttom  Alabama 
(Mr.  BcvnX).  the  gmtleman  from 
Maanchuselts  (Mr.  Comai,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mtbis).  and 
my  colleagues  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
Booos  and  Mr.  Lnroranair)  for  thdr 
work  to  include  funds  in  today's  sup- 
plemental a|H>ropriationB  bill  to  allow 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  ox- 
rective  flood  control  measures  as  a 
result  of  intense  flooding  on  the  Amite 
and  Comite  Rivers. 

I  would  also  like  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  Subcommittee  (m  Energy  and 
Water  Devtfloixnent  (Mr.  Bsviu.)  to 
amplify  several  aspects  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's woik  pertaining  to  my  district 
for  purposes  of  legislative  history. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  Energy  and 
Water  Subcommittee  has  appnw>riated 
$10  million  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
general  investigation  studies? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

BCr.  MOORE.  Am  I  also  correct  that 
the  subcommittee  has  indicated  that 
the  corps  shall  use  whatever  funds  are 
necessary  to  advance  the  study  of  the 
Amite/Comlte  River  basin  to  be  com- 
pleted in  as  expeditious  a  manner  as 
possible? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  M(X>RE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  this  study. 
My  colleagues  may  ranonber  the  cov- 
erage on  national  television  of  the 
flooding  in  southeastern  Louisiana  in 
early  April.  Much  of  the  damage  you 
saw  was  in  the  Amite/Comlte  River 
area.  Since  my  coming  to  Congress  in 
1975  this  area  has  had  four  major 
floods,  in  1977,  1978.  and  1980  and  the 
most  recent  In  1983. 

The  damage  for  the  flood  of  1983  is 
still  being  calculated  and  is  estimated 
to  be  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Additionally,  many  minor  floods  have 
occurred  in  the  area,  also  leaving 
behind  tremendous  damage. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  studied 
the  basin  atea  in  the  past  and  recom- 
mended flood  control  measures  total- 
ing $228,006,000.  However,  the  cost/ 
benefit  ratio  of  the  measures  was  not 
one  dollar  of  benefit  per  one  dollar  of 
cost  of  buUding  the  structures,  there- 
fore by  law  the  corps  could  not  recom- 
mend the  project  to  Congress  for 
funding. 

This  new  study  will  look  at  areas 
with  historically  the  most  and  recur- 
ring damage  to  see  if  local,  less  expen- 
sive means  of  flood  control  are  more 
feasible.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the 
help  of  this  study,  some  control  meas- 
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ures  can  be  found  to  help  alleviate  the 
constant  threat  of  flooding  in  these 
areas.  Again.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bbvux)  and  the 
Appropriations  Citommittee  for  recog- 
niidng  the  urgency  of  this  situation 
and  including  funds  for  the  study  of 
the  Amite/Comite  Rivers. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
iffa»hig«n  (Mr.  Tbaxlbr),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  THAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee Mr.  WmTTDf  and  the  distin- 
guidied  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoHTE)  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  on  the  committee. 

This  is  a  bill  which  can  be  whole- 
heartedly recommended  to  the  entire 
membership. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  comparative 
statement  of  new  budget  authority  es- 
timates in  the  amounts  recommended 
in  the  bill  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  report  you 
will  find  that  in  title  I.  for  instance. 
Uie  President's  recommendations  were 
for  $4,400,653,430  and  the  bill  is  some 
$366  million  under  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  title  II  the  recommendation  was 
for  $777,546,602  and  the  bill  is  some  $7 
million  over  the  recommendation,  or 
in  total  tiUe  I  and  II  of  the  bill  are 
some  $359  million  under  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

So  clearly  this  Is  a  bill  that  can  be 
recommended  to  any  Member  of  this 
body,  and  it  serves  the  public  interests 
and  the  national  purposes.  You  are  to 
be  ccmgratulated  if  you  vote  for  it. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  certain  funding 
provided  in  chapter  1  of  title  I.  fund- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  portion  of  the  bill,  we  provide 
an  increase  of  $750,000  for  the  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program  to 
provide  for  an  increase  of  15,000  in 
serviceable  caseload.  This  caseload  in- 
crease is  intended  to  meet  the  pending 
indication  for  increase  that  has  been 
submitted  by  Focus:  HOPE  of  Detroit. 
Mich.  It  is  that  program's  intention  to 
expand  into  the  Pontiac.  Mich.,  area, 
(me  of  the  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment  in  the  Nation. 

USDA  during  the  course  of  hearings 
on  the  fiscal  1984  bill,  told  us  that 
they  had  received  the  Focus:  HOPE 
application,  but  did  not  expect  to  have 
sufficient  funds  available  to  approve 
this  request.  The  $750,000  wiU  enable 
the  Department  to  approve  the  re- 
quest for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1983. 
It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  only 
other  pending  caseload  increase  re- 
quested was  slightly  more  than  1.000 
from  New  Orleans,  which  was  submit- 
ted to  USDA  in  December.  The  agency 


did  not  tell  us  of  the  disposition  of  this 
increase  request. 

We  also  provide  for  a  transfer  of 
$585,000  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  commodity  supple- 
mental feeding  program  to  pay  for  the 
administrative  costs  associated  with 
handling  donated  ctmunodities— bonus 
commodities— during  fiscal  year  1982. 
These  commodities  were  provided  to 
CSFP  operators  without  charge 
against  the  program's  ^^iropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities.  This 
shortfall  occurred  as  an  unintended 
consequence  of  the  modification  made 
in  the  CSFP  legislative  administrative 
funding  formula  in  the  1981  farm  bilL 
Prior  to  1981.  USDA  purchased  all 
commodities,  so  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee could  not  have  anticipated  this 
problem. 

We  have  already  corrected  the  prob- 
lem for  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  Jobs  bUl, 
and  efforts  are  underway  to  provide  a 
permanent  legislative  modification  in 
the  funding  section  so  as  to  eliminate 
this  problem  in  the  future. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Whrteh.  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Cchu- 
mittee,  for  continuing  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  commodity  supple- 
mental feeding  program,  and  the  need 
to  watch  for  the  smallest  but  most 
cost-effective  feeding  program  in 
USDA's  arsenal. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  offer  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee  for 
addressing  two  problems  which  are 
very  critical  to  my  State.  The  first  is 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  alleviate  an  unneces- 
sarily heavy  burden  placed  on  the 
people  of  Bay  County.  Mich.,  for  the 
dredging  of  the  Kawlcawlln  River.  The 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
Kawkawlin  River,  Mich.,  project,  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  official 
local  sponsor,  the  Bay  County  Drain 
Commission,  had  anticipated  on  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  such  cost.  Moreover,  the  addi- 
tioiuQ  average  aimual  cost  is  more 
than  the  local  sponsor  can  afford.  As  a 
result,  required  maintenance  is  not 
being  accomplished  and  shoals  have 
now  developed  in  the  project  chazmel 
to  the  extent  that  project  protection  is 
significantly  diminished.  In  view  of 
this,  the  subcommittee  directed  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  restore  design 
dimensions  of  the  Kawkawlin  River 
project,  and  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  project  as  necessary  to  preserve 
design  protection,  at  full  Federal  ex- 
pense. 

I  further  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  subcommittee  chainnan 
for  addressing  the  flooding  problem  in 
the  Saginaw  River  basin.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  flood  control  project  at 
Vassar,  BCichigan  is  a  critical  part  of 
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the  entire  SMdnaw  River  Iwiin  nood 
control  iwojeet  Tlie  eubooinmlttee  turn 
■hown  gre«t  forcdcht  In  dlrecUnc  the 
oonv  to  complete  the  project  which 
win  nve  the  weft  fn«i  considerable 
flood  duoace  tn  the  future. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  MT»a). 

Mr.  MTER8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  made  a  ivactice  in  my  years  in 
CongrcH  to  take  this  well  and  defend 
a  budget  buster,  or  to  even  defend  a 
bin  that  I  felt  was  unnecessary  spend- 
ing, and  I  am  not  going  to  do  that 
today. 

There  has  been  quite  a  case  made 
here  today,  and  a  lot  of  oratory  citing 
certain  items  in  this  bill  as  being  un- 
necessary, and  I  have  done  that  in  the 
past  with  other  people's  legislation 
whoi  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about. 

It  would  be  easy  today  to  attack  a 
number  of  these  items  and  I  must  say 
that  if  I  had  the  re«)onsibility  of  writ- 
ing this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
every  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  here  today,  if  we  individ- 
ually had  the  responsibility  and  the 
oppmtunity  to  write  this  Mil  I  am  sure 
each  of  us  would  change  it  significant- 
ly. But  in  general  it  would  be  pretty 
much  as  it  is  here  today. 

There  has  beoi  a  strong  point  made 
by  several  that  there  are  some  items  in 
here  that  the  administration  did  not 
request  and.  of  course,  this  is  true.  It 
is  always  going  to  be  the  case. 

But  there  are  s(Mne  items  In  here 
that  the  administration  did  not  re- 
quest that  the  administration  does  not 
object  to.  because  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
committees  and  the  subcommittees 
functioning  here,  they  had  more  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  sites  of  the 
projects  that  we  have  included  here,  to 
know  more  about  the  business  in  here, 
and  I  respect  and  trust  my  subccnnmit- 
tecs.  that  they  know  best  what  belongs 
inthisbOL 

I  think  it  is  unfair  today,  as  several 
have  suggested,  to  make  the  criticism 
that  because  something  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  move  through  and 
be  authortaed.  that  we  should  not  in- 
clude it  here  even  though  it  is  emer- 
gency in  scope. 

It  is  true  also  that  there  are  some 
items  here  that  are  not  emergencies  in 
their  scope.  However,  just  one  as  an 
example,  and  this  is  in  titie  IV  of  the 
Mil  where  it  is  going  to  take  about  a 
half  million  dollars  to  make  some  re- 
pairs tn  a  reservoir  if  it  is  done  within 
the  next  few  months. 

However,  if  we  wait  until  next  year 
to  make  the  same  repairs  that  would 
coat  about  half  a  million  dollars  it  Is 
fitlmatfif  that  it  could  cost  as  much  as 
$5  minion. 

Of  course  this  is  not  an  emergency. 
But  is  it  not  wise  to  make  repairs 
today  that  we  know  we  are  going  to 
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have  to  make  sometime  if  we  can  save 
the  taxpayers  the  money,  something 
in  the  ratio  of  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of 
10  to  1?  I  certainly  think  it  is. 

And  I  do  not  make  it  a  practice  also 
of  criticising  my  coUeagues  for  their 
vote.  However,  after  the  190  votes 
against  the  rule  a  moment  ago  I  did  go 
back  and  check  the  names  of  those 
who  voted  no.  I  must  say.  from  person- 
al knowledge.  I  was  shocked  to  see 
some  of  the  names  of  people  who  came 
and  asked  for  us  to  put  into  the  blU 
certain  items  that  were  emergencies, 
in  their  judgment,  and  I  suspect  they 
were.  Some  of  the  items  we  did  in- 
clude, and  I  understand  some  of  them 
we  could  not  include  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Appropriations  Ccun- 
mittee.  they  did  not  meet  the  critieria 
of  emergency. 

But  many  people  for  whom  we  did 
include  items  in  the  blU  voted  no  on 
the  rule.  I  have  asked  one  or  two 
"Why  did  you  vote  no  on  something 
that  you  asked  for?"  The  explanation 
was  "Oh.  I  just  voted  no  on  the  rule.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill." 

We  would  not  be  debating  tills  bill  if 
that  rule  had  gone  down,  so  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Either  you 
are  for  it  or  you  are  not. 

In  closing,  again,  it  is  more  money 
than  most  of  us  would  like  to  see.  But 
we  have  had  some  tragedies  in  our 
country.  We  have  had  floods  in  the 
South  and  damage  to  the  coastal  area 
of  the  Par  West.  There  are  many 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  we 
have  had  national  emergencies. 

This  is  the  only  vehicle  in  town  that 
we  can  use  to  help  save  the  agony,  the 
pain  that  other  people  in  the  country 
are  suffering. 

If  you  are  really  concerned  about 
meeting  these  needs  you  will  vote  for 
this  bill.  But  if  you  want  to  go  home 
and  thump  your  chest  and  say.  "Oh,  I 
have  saved  the  taxpayers,  or  I  tried  to 
save  them  $5  billion."  weU,  then,  you 
might  also  say  "I  am  pennywise  and 
pound  fooUsh." 

A  stitch  in  time  can  save  nine,  and 
this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentiewoman 
frtnn  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boocs).  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  B0008.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  Interior  Department  is  offering 
39.8  million  acres  of  leases  in  the  cen- 
tral Oulf  of  Mexico  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development.  This  is 
more  than  the  total  offered  in  all  pre- 
vious gulf  lease  sales  combined.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Indus- 
try in  this  sale  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  could  realise  up  to  $5  billion 
in  revenues  from  today's  sale  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  bUl  before  us  contains  a  morato- 
rium of  lease  sale  No.  78  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  South  Atlantic.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  regarding  safety  and  envi- 


itMunent  Issues  related  to  the  area  in 
question.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved. NASA  and  the  Air  Force,  as 
weU  as  the  Governors  of  the  States  in- 
volved. Florida.  Oeorgla.  South  CaroU- 
na.  North  CaroUna.  and  Virginia,  are 
moving  toward  an  understanding  with 
the  Interior  Department  regarding  the 
safety  concerns  in  the  Cape  Canaveral 
missile  range  and  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive environmental  assessments  in 
the  area. 

Should  these  concerns  be  satisfied 
before  we  take  final  action  on  this  sup- 
plemental. It  would  seem  reasonable 
that  the  moratorium  on  lease  sale  No. 
78  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's 5-year  leasing  program  for  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  sound.  It 
wiU  result  in  the  development  of  much 
needed  domestic  energy  resources.  The 
plan  is  structured  so  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  a  fair  market  value 
return  on  the  tracts  leased.  In  addi- 
tion, the  environmental  record  of  de- 
velopment on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  such  that  individuals  interest- 
ed in  the  environment  should  not  be 
concerned.  Some  30,000  holes  have 
been  drilled  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
and  our  fragile  coastal  environment 
has  not  been  adversely  effected.  Of 
course,  when  discussing  the  environ- 
mental concerns  we  should  consider 
the  impact  on  the  environment  of 
spills  from  tankers  bringing  foreign 
crude  oil  to  the  United  States.  Much 
of  this  imported  petroleum  would  be 
displaced  if  we  pursue  our  0<^  re- 
sources. 

D  1250 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  that  the  Speaker 
had  said,  in  regard  to  the  honorarium 
llmiUtion  that  we  placed  in  this  biU 
for  the  Members  of  the  other  body, 
that  "I  think  it  was  a  bad  move."  He 
said  also  "It  showed  bad  faith."  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  know  what  the  Speaker 
was  speaking  about. 

Further  he  says:  "I  don't  think  in 
public  life  we  are  our  brothers  keeper 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned." 

I  concur  on  that.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  ever  interfere  with  what  they 
are  doing  over  there,  but  certainly 
when  we  tried  to  correct  an  Inequity 
here  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  expenses  that  we  had  as  a 
result  of  living  down  here,  it  was  the 
Senate  that  rebuked  us  and  it  was  the 
Senate  that  finaUy  took  that  measure 
out  of  the  law  that  was  passed. 

So  I  think  that  these  things  are 
mutual.  We  are  all  under  the  same 
dome  here.  And  if  there  are  transgres- 
sions or  abuses,  then  it  behooves 
either  a  Member  of  the  House  or  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  bring  that 


matter  to  WM  attention  and  to  try  to 
correct  thosei  abuses. 

I  have  no  burning  desire  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue  but  I  do  feel  that  they 
have  gone  a  UtUe  far  afMd.  And  If  we 
are  not  going  to  correct  this  aituatkm. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  put  mne  type  of 
a  cap  cm  some  of  those  honoraria  next 
year.  I  make^the  predletloo  rli^t  now. 
that  some  of  those  hontvaria  wlU  go 
over  $200,000  a  year,  and  then  the 
roof,  the  lid  wlU  blow  right  off  this 
CapltoL  In  fact,  you  would  not  even 
have  to  worry  about  the  west  fnmt.  it 
wUl  just  f  aU  down  of  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  wmTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gmtleman  from 
Msfyland  (l4r.  Horn),  a  member  of 
the  conunittae. 

(Mr.  HOTtSt  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
California  on  whose  subcommittee  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  manbers  of  the  committee, 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  membn*  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  (Joins,  and  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Natchsr's  subcommittee, 
on  which  I  ilso  have  the  privilege  of 
serving.  Mr.  Cohtb  raises  the  specter 
of  a  possible  veto  of  this  bfll  if  the  so- 
caUed  Hoyer  amendment  is  not  delet- 
ed. 

Mr.  CoHTS  and  I  have  become  good 
friends  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  I  hope  that  he  will  exercise  his 
good  offices  to  have  the  administra- 
tion reconsider  this  position. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  Issue  may  come  before 
us  later  on  today  which  wOl  deal  with 
the  implementation  of  regulations 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Devine,  whidh  relate  to  the  so-called 
pay  for  performance.  They  also  deal 
with  a  number  of  other  aspects  includ- 
ing employee  bargaining  rli^ts,  regu- 
lations dealing  with  reduction  in  force, 
and  overtime  pay. 

The  reasoil  for  rising  at  this  time— 
and  I  WlU  not  go  into  the  substance  of 
the  amendment— is  to  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
implementation  of  these  regulations 
was  adopted  by  the  subcommittee  and 
some  2  weeks  thereafter  by  the  full 
committee  and  no  ammdment  was  of- 
fered in  the  full  committee  to  strike 
the  provisions  included  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  biU  for  1983. 

I  point  that  out  because  at  no  time 
prior  to  toikty  has  information  been 
given  to  the  full  committee  or  to  the 
subcommittee  that  the  provision 
which  has  been  included  in  the  biU 
would  caU  f  dr  a  veto  of  the  legislation 
by  the  President. 


I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Ixxly  that 
in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government,  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal). 
Dr.  Devine  indicated  that  he  did  not 
beUeve  that  these  regulations  could  be 
implemented  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

So.  as  I  WlU  reiterate  in  debate  if  and 
wlien  an  amendment  is  either  offered 
to  strike  or  to  modify  the  language 
that  is  now  Included  in  the  bill.  Dr. 
Devine  sasrs  it  cannot  go  into  effect 
INior  to  October  1,  1983,  and  therefore 
we  should  have  no  problem  with  the 
prohibition  in  the  1983  supplemental 
appropriation  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
members  of  the  committee  when  this 
issue  cmnes  up  will  pay  close  attention 
to  the  facts.  Those  facts  do  not,  in  any 
way,  merit  at  this  11th  hour  a  threat 
by  the  White  House  staff— I  am  sure 
not  by  the  President  himself,  but  by 
advisers— that  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  to  allow  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  sjid  its  committees  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  to  look  at  the  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  and  to  de- 
termine how  they  relate  to  our  Feder- 
al employees,  would  call  for  a  veto  of 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoHTE)  that  he  has  2 
minutes  remaining  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement:  and  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
TDT)  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteit). 

Mr.  WESTTTES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Idr.  Lehman),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  supplemental  i4>propriation. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LnmiGSTON). 

Mr.  LIVIN(3STON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Uonan  for  yielding.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  he  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Cough- 
UH.  have  given  me  regarding  the  terri- 
ble flood  problems  we  are  experiencing 
throughout  Louisiana. 

I  have  an  immediate  concern  with 
the  continuous  flooding  in  the  St. 
Tammany  Parish  area  of  southeast 
T-ftiiiriann  The  primary  cause  of  the 
flooding  in  this  area  is  the  Pearl  River 
which  forms  the  southeastern  bounda- 
ry between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

By  direction  of  Congress,  the  Corps 
of  Etngineers  is  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  Pearl  River 


Basin.  In  addition,  the  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Tranqwrtation  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  the  UJ5.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  have  conducted  preliminary 
hydraulic  studies  of  backwater  flood- 
ing caused  by  Interstate  10  as  it  runs 
west  to  east  across  the  lower  Pearl 
River  Basin. 

These  studies  are  near  completion; 
however,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
evaluate  similar  iMckwater  flooding  ef- 
fects caused  by  Interstate  59— north  of 
I-IO— and  U.S.  Highway  90— south  of 
I-IO— as  they  cross  the  Pearl  River 
Basin.  In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  re- 
gioiuil  Federal  Highway  Admlnlstrar 
tion  and  Louisiana  State  Department 
of  Transportation  officials,  I  was  told 
it  would  take  additional  manpower 
and  funding  for  these  additional  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted. 

D  1300 

While  your  subcommittee  has  gra- 
ciously addressed  the  need  for  these 
additional  studies  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  transportation  biU  just  mariced- 
up  yesterday,  it  is  imperative— given 
the  nimierous  times  flooding  has  oc- 
curred in  this  area  of  Louisiana— that 
every  effort  be  made  to  provide  some 
relief  as  quickly  as  possible. 

By  addressing  the  need  for  addition- 
al studies  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  sup- 
plemental i4>propriations  bill,  we 
could  possibly  advance  completion  of 
these  studies  to  January  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  discussing  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side  the 
need  to  address  this  issue  when  they 
consider  the  1983  supplemental.  Spe- 
cifically,  the  need  to  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  allo- 
cate the  necessary  funds  through  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Transportation  to  update  present  U.S. 
Cieologlcal  Survey  hydraulic  model 
studies  for  Interstate  10.  and  second  to 
begin  and  complete  new  model  studies 
for  U.S.  Highway  90.  Interstate  59, 
and  nearby  highways  and  railroad  em- 
bankments that  cross  the  Pearl  River 
flood  basin  in  the  Slidell  and  Pearl 
River,  La.,  area. 

This  funding  estimated  to  be 
$1,130,000,  should  enable  these  hy- 
draulic studies  to  be  completed  near 
the  turn  of  the  year,  and  more  n^idly 
then  if  we  included  provisions  for  new 
studies  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  vmxo- 
priations  bill. 

If  this  direction  is  provided  by  the 
Senate  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  can  the 
Chairman  give  me  his  assurance  that 
this  project  will  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion in  the  final  conference  report 
agreement  for  the  supplemental? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  can 
assure  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana,  that  if  it  is  included  by  the 
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other  body.  «•  wUl  give  it  fuU  oonsld- 
omtkm  in  the  oonf  erence. 

llr.  lilYXNOSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
ehaimian'i  MurwioeB  and  his  sensitiv- 
ity to  this  erudal  issue. 

Mr.  COMTB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  engace  in  a  colloquy  with  my 
good  Mend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natghbi). 

Mr.  Chaiman.  the  section  of  the 
leport  dealing  with  the  Labor/HHS/ 
Btt^yp^tt^^  Subcommittee's  actions  in- 
dudea  a  paragraph  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion. That  paragraph  states  that  the 
Department  is  to  fund  the  three  exist- 
ing evaluation,  dissemination,  and  as- 
semicnt  eentets  with  fiscal  year  1983 
funds  already  appropriated. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  it  is  his 
nn^iffttarM**^  that  the  Department  is 
required,  as  a  result  of  this  language, 
to  fund  all  three  centers  at  their  cur- 
rent levels  of  funcUng  through  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentudiy. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  answer  to  the 
goatleman's  question  is  "yes." 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  may  I  inquire  fur- 
ther, is  it  the  chairman's  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  is  required  to 
take  any  and  all  steps  necessary  to 
provide  funds  to  the  three  existing 
centers  frwn  fiscal  year  1983  funds? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  answer  is  yes  to 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  is  it  also  the  chair- 
man's understanding  that  the  effect  of 
this  language  is  to  supersede  any  tech- 
nicalities to  providing  said  funds,  and 
that  the  reason  for  inserting  this  lan- 
guage in  the  first  place  was  to  super- 
sede such  technicalities? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  fuU  conmittee.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cohtx),  is 
exactly  right  The  Department  is  ex- 
pected to  comply  with  the  report  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  instructed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oftlifomia  (Mr.  Fazio),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
tor  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  going  to 
have  still  one  more  debate  on  the  issue 
of  the  preservatimi  or  extension  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  I  hope  it  is 
the  last  time  we  debate  the  issue  here 
in  the  House,  because  it  is  I  think 
much  to  our  shame  that  we  have  been 
debiting  it  continually  on  and  off 
from  1963  until  the  present  time. 

We  need  to  do  something  and  if  we 
can  make  a  decision  today  and  reach 
some  agreement  with  the  Senate  in 
conference.  I  will  be  happy  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  Members  to  understand  that  our 
committee  took  this  issue  up.  not  with 


any  particular  point  of  view  in  mind,  it 
was  our  purpose  to  move  it  off  dead 
center. 

My  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman  frmn  California  (Mr.  I^wis) 
and  I  had  experienced  a  very  positive 
experience  with  the  restoration  of  the 
California  State  Capitol  and  we  took 
heart  in  knowning  that  the  public 
would  support  expenditures  for  the 
extension  or  repair  of  the  west  front, 
because  this  is  after  all  the  peoples 
building. 

We  are  very  fortunate  that  the  wall 
still  stands  there,  the  aquia  sandstone 
wall  that  has  been  in  place  for  many, 
many  years,  back  to  the  period  of 
Oeorge  Washington,  in  whose  home 
area  of  Mount  Vernon  the  sandstone 
was  mined.  We  believe  that  crumbling 
as  it  currently  is.  we  are  fortunate 
that  the  wall  is  still  standing  today.  It 
Is  an  eyesore.  The  beams  holding  it  up 
were  kept  from  public  view  during  the 
inauguration  on  the  west  front 
through  bunting  and  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can flags.  But  the  American  public 
when  they  view  it  shares  with  us  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  we  do  something 
about  it. 

The  project  is  authorized.  It  is  up  to 
the  Congress  now  to  appropriate  funds 
for  one  of  the  two  approaches  that  we 
have  considered.  We  have  on  several 
occasions— three  in  fact— passed  the 
extension  through  this  l>ody.  I  think  if 
the  Members  would  listen  to  both 
sides  of  the  debate  today,  would  care- 
fully consider  the  case  made  by  each 
side.  I  would  be  very  satisfied.  I  believe 
they  may  well  also  agree  with  our 
committee  which  offer  a  full  days 
hearing,  decided  to  precede  with  ex- 
tension without  objection.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  some  rash  statements 
that  allege  that  we  are  talking  about 
building  additional  square  footage,  at 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  $500  per  square 
foot,  when  the  real  cost  would  be  $30. 
We  hear  that  there  simply  is  no  pur- 
pose in  extension  other  than  providing 
hideaway  offices  for  powerful  Mem- 
bers. I  hope  that  wlU  not  sway  some  of 
our  colleagues.  That  simply  is  not 
true. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  listen 
to  this  debate,  make  up  their  mind, 
and  cast  an  objective  vote  for  whichev- 
er solution  seems  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion to  them.  Let  us  not  be  influenced 
by  misinformation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mi.  Chair- 
man, we  have  crafted  a  bipartisan  1983 
supplemental  for  foreign  assistance. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KxMP)  has  worked  closely  with  me  and 
with  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  order  to  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise which  can  be  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  which  provides 
significantly  less  resources  than  the 
administration  has  requested. 

First.  I  want  to  tell  the  Members 
that  we  were  requested  to  consider  an 


amendment  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  totaUng  approximate- 
ly $8.4  billion.  At  the  request  of  the 
House  P*"fc<ng  Committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
OnMAiH)  we  deferred  action  on  this 
item  untU  the  authorizing  legislation 
can  be  considered  by  the  House. 

Second.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  El  Sal- 
vador. This  bill  contains  no  supple- 
mental assistance  for  El  Salvador.  The 
subcommittee  deferred  action  without 
prejudice  on  the  $50  million  supple- 
mental military  assistance  requested 
for  El  Salvador  and  will  consider  fur- 
ther assistance  when  progress  has 
been  made  addressing  our  concerns. 

In  total,  we  have  provided  $546  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority:  that  is  $262 
million  less  than  the  administration's 
request  of  $808  million.  Additionally, 
of  the  $525  million  requested  for  for- 
eign military  sales  credits,  we  have 
provided  only  $189  million:  that  is 
$336  million  less  than  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

We  have  done  a  good  Job  addressing 
only  those  emergency  needs  which 
exist  and  holding  off  other  items  for 
consideration  in  maridng  up  a  1984 
foreign  operations  appropriations  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  met  our 
international  commitments  and  impor- 
tant security  needs  within  these  lower 
totals. 

We  have  provided  the  requested  re- 
sources for  IDA,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  This  is  a  long- 
standing commitment  which  has  al- 
ready been  stretehed  out  from  3  to  4 
and  perhaps  5  years;  and,  has  affected 
our  credibility  in  negotiating  an  IDA  7 
agreement. 

We  have  provided  a  package  of  $251 
million  for  Lebanon  which  I  know  has 
broad  support:  $150  million  is  to  lead 
the  international  community  in  help- 
ing Lebanon  address  critical  recon- 
struction needs:  and  $100  million  is  for 
foreign  military  sales  credits  in  order 
to  help  them  strengthen  their  nation- 
al armed  forces. 

Finally,  to  address  important  securi- 
ty needs,  we  have  provided  additional 
resources  to  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica: 
Turkey,  Pakistan.  Thailand,  Sudan. 
Morocco,  Tunisia.  Kenya,  and  Soma- 
lia. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  you  a  foreign  assistance  chap- 
ter, supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  which  provides  approximately  55 
percent  of  the  administration's  total 
request  while  meeting  those  emergen- 
cy economic  and  security  needs  of 
these  programs  and  countries. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  caialrman.  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Whitten  for  his  help 
to  my  community  in  title  I. 

Funds  included  in  title  I.  chapter  I. 
under  Commodity  supplementid  food 
program  will  enable  the  Pontiac. 
Mich.,  area  to  receive  the  necessary 
fimding    to    feed    15.000    individuals 
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through  a  pHvate  wgaatation.  Fdcuk 
HOPE.  WoaiK  HOPE  had  eaiUer  sub- 
mitted an^pUcatfam  for  ^to  expan- 
sion to  USDA:  however,  U8DA  said 
that  there  «ere  currently  not  enou^ 
funds  to  allow  for  this  expanaion. 

Due  to  a  change  in  the  1961  farm 
bill,  unintended  oonaequeneea  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  neoeasaiy  admlniitrative 
funding  for  opentiDg  local  food  pro- 
grams. Now,  under  the  Pood  and  Nu- 
trition Service's  commodity  aupplem- 
tal  food  proftram.  $760,000  wffl  be  ear- 
marked spedif IcaUy  for  Focuk  HOPE'S 
expansion  into  Pontiac. 

I  must  rctnlnd  my  odleagues  that 
whfle  the  nittlonal  unemidoyment  rate 
has  dr^>ped  to  10.4  percent.  PontiaCs 
unemployment  oontlnuea  to  be  more 
than  three  times  the  national  rate  at 
32  peromt^^one  of  the  higlieat  unem- 
ployment rfttee  in  Michigan  and  the 
country  as  •  whole.  There  Is  a  despo*- 
ate  need  for  funds. 

Focus:  HQPE  is  a  nonprofit  charita- 
ble organtagition  with  an  excellent 
food  distribution  program  in  Michi- 
gan. And  it  is  the  largest  commodity 
supplemental  food  distributor  in  the 
Nation.  Programs  provide  women  and 
at-risk  chilorai  up  to  6  years  of  age 
with  commodities  enaUIng  them  to 
m^intAtn  a  balanced  diet.  ^KHthout 
adequate  funding,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  expand  this  program  to  feed  Ponti- 
ac's  people. 

We  need  money  in  1983  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  meet  Immediate 
emergency  situation.  One  of  hardest 
hit  communities  in  the  country,  Ponti- 
ac will  be  grateful  for  this  help. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  CSiairman.  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  coal- 
produdng  regions  of  this  Nation  Is  a 
program  aimed  at  mitigating  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  past  coal  mining  prac- 
tices. This  program,  supported  by  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund,  in- 
cludes grants  to  the  States  tar  recla- 
mation projects. 

Recently,  under  the  impreasion  that 
it  would  receive  a  fiscal  year  1983 
grant  of  $17.8  million.  West  Virginia 
was  only  awarded  $8  million.  In  ll^t 
of  the  fact  that  West  Virginia  has  and 
is  continuine  to  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  fund— $23  million  in 

1982  alone— and  reports  Indicating 
that  the  Office  of  Surfftoe  Mining 
would  approve  the  State's  fiscal  year 

1983  request  of  $17.8  million,  the  $8 
million  grant  actually  awarded  came 
as  a  great  surprise. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  rectify 
this  situation.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  a  request  for  $54.73  million  in 
supplemental  fiscal  year  1983  appro- 
priations from  the  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  fund  has  been  made  by 
the  administration.  Approximately  $7 
million  of  this  amount  would  be  ear- 
marked for  the  rural  abandoned  mine 
program.  While  this  request  comes  too 
late  for  the  House  to  act  upon,  it  Is  my 
hope  the  other  body  will  include  it  in 


Its  vwslon  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation. I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
House  would  not  thm  accept  this  i^ 
propriatfam  which  would  allow  West 
Vlribila  to  be  awarded  the  additicmal 
$9j  nalllkm  it  needs  to  pnwerly  ad- 
minister Its  fiscal  year  1983  abandoned 
mine  land  reclamation  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognise  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
eommlttee  on  Interior.  Smmr  Yatbs. 
tor  his  concern  over  this  program.  In 
addltkm.  all  of  us  who  are  woridng  for 
a  strong  reclamation  program  owe  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  to  subcommittee 
members  Jomr  Murtha.  Ralfh 
Rboula.  and  Joe  McDade  for  their 
tireleas  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coal- 
Knodudng  regions. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  RioosD  a  letter  dated  May  13. 
1963,  from  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Director  James  R.  Harris  with  respect 
to  the  supplemental  appn^riation  re- 
quest: 
XJJB.  Dbpartmeht  or  thk  IiiraRioR. 

OmcE  OP  SuBPACK  MmnfG, 

WaihingUm,  D.C. 
Hon.  Nick  J.  Rabaix  n, 
Houae  of  RejnreMentativa, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Dbax  Mb.  Rahall:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  25.  1983.  concemins  West 
Virginia's  Abandoned  Mine  Land  (AML) 
construction  grant.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  $8  million  allocation  is  less  than  the 
State's  capability  to  efficiently  use  AML 
funds  at  this  time.  It  was  based  on  figures 
developed  In  1961  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963  budget  request.  Since  1981,  the  ability 
of  West  VlrglnU  to  efficiently  use  AML 
funds  has  grown  faster  than  estimated  by 
the  State  and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
(OSM).  The  AML  grants  program  has  ex- 
panded from  approximately  $2  million  in 
1981  to  an  estimated  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  As  a  result,  we  are  faced  this  year 
with  a  situation  where  more  money  is  being 
requested  In  by  certain  States  than  is  cur- 
rently available. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  April  5,  1983,  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  both  the  Secre- 
tary and  I  are  committed  to  making  every 
effort  to  provide  all  the  funds  that  the 
States  can  use.  Because  State  capabilities 
have  grown  so  rapidly,  we  are  currently  pre- 
paring a  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  fully  fund  the  States'  AML 
programs. 

I  agree  that  we  share  the  same  policy  goal 
of  seeing  that  the  AML  is  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  The  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  we  are  now  preparing  is 
an  important  step  toward  that  goal.  I  will  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  that  West  Vir- 
ginia receives  the  full  amount  that  it  can 
use  in  fiscal  year  1983.  I  intend  to  award  a 
grant  for  the  $8  million  presently  available 
in  the  very  near  future.  Additional  monies 
will  be  awarded  If  either  the  supplemental 
request  is  enacted  or  tmused  balances 
become  available  from  allocations  made  to 
other  States. 
Sincerely, 

J.  R.  Hauus, 

Dinctor.m 

•  Mr.  LONO  of  Loiiisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 


league for  yielding.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Representative  Lnnnr  Booos 
for  her  dllii^t  efforts  on  behalf  of 
flood  victims  in  our  home  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recurrent  flood- 
ing which  ravages  wide  areas  of  Louisi- 
ana leaves  a  tragic  residue  of  death 
and  destruction.  Each  year,  lives  and 
homes  are  lost  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  qient  in  disaster  relief. 

This  year,  once  again,  one  of  the 
hardest-hit  areas  was  the  Amite- 
Comlte  Basin,  located  in  southeastern 
Lotdsiana.  According  to  the  U^S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  more  than  7.(NM 
homes  and  businesses  suffered  nearly 
$100  million  in  damages.  Yet  for  years, 
the  people  of  this  region  have  been 
told  that  the  cost  of  protecting  their 
homes,  businesses  and  families  Is  too 
high. 

The  truth  is.  however,  that  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive flood  control  project  in  this 
area.  Working  in  concert  with  State 
and  local  officials  and  affected  citi- 
zens, the  Louisiana  delegation  has  ap- 
proached the  Corps  of  Engineers 
about  the  feasibility  of  such  a  project. 

The  corps  agrees  that  ways  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  flood  victims  of  this 
unfortunate  region  merit  thorough 
study.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  act  promptly  and  wprove 
funding  for  such  a  study.  The  people 
of  the  Amite-Comite  Basin  have  stif- 
f  ered  long  enough.* 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  has  many  good  things  in  it, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  bloddng 
of  the  very  iU-advised  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  regulations  hurt- 
ing Federal  workers,  funds  to  ctnnbat 
the  growing  mystery  of  the  AIDS 
virus,  as  well  as  funding  for  construc- 
tion of  VA  hospital  faciUties.  it  also 
contains  some  very  bad  provisions  as 
well,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  opposing 
H.R.  3069. 

This  bill  hicludes  $745  million  for  de- 
velopment and  security  aid.  but  this  is 
deceiving.  Actually,  of  this  aid,  64  per- 
cent is  going  to  military  and  security 
aid.  and  only  36  percent  is  targeted  to 
development  assistance. 

In  addition,  of  this  military  aid.  $30 
million  is  going  to  Hondiu-as.  Now. 
none  of  us  are  foolish  enough  not  to 
recognize  that  these  funds  are  going  to 
supplement  current  UJS.  covert  oper- 
ations along  the  Honduran-Nicara- 
guan  border  designed  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragiia.  I 
will  not  support  this  kind  of  aid  when 
given  openly,  and  I  will  not  support  it 
hidden  in  a  supplemental  iu}propria- 
tions  bill. 

I  plan  to  vote  against  HJl.  3069.  It 
shoiUd  be  sent  back  to  committee 
where  many  of  the  "arms  race-tjrpe" 
programs  can  be  eliminated  or 
trimmed,  and  sent  badL  to  the  floor  so 
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•  Ifr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  J(^  tn  nipport  of  thli  leclelatlon 
but.  more  Importantly.  I  want  to  eme- 
^iiy  ^fi^nk  the  dirtJnguiahed  dialr- 
man  of  the  oommittce.  Mr.  Whrtbi. 
■■  weD  as  the  the  rankinc  minority 
member,  Mr.  Cons,  for  their  apedal 
attwitlim  in  thto  UU  to  added  fundin« 
for  the  elderly  nutritloi  program. 

Teatorday,  the  Houae  completed  the 
fint  atep  in  the  prooeas  of  aecurlnc 
the  authorlMtloo  for  an  additional  $16 
mOUon  in  fundti  for  this  iwocram  for 
this  year,  as  well  as  $6.8  million  to  re- 
imburse States  for  their  costs  in  this 
iwogram  last  year.  As  the  author  of 
this  ledslation.  HJl.  2807.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  approved  this 
initial  atep  so  that  States  wiU  not  have 
to  cut  back  on  elderly  meals  over  the 
next  year.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reimburses  States  m  a  per  meal 
basis  v^  tbto  year— provided  States 
54JtS  cents  for  each  that  they  served. 
Without  the  additional  funds  which 
the  committee  has  included  in  this  bill 
before  us  today,  the  second  step  to 
thte  process  would  not  be  complete. 

I  am  also  ideased  to  learn  that  in  the 
committee  repent,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  funds  have  been  found  within 
U8DA  to  deal  with  the  1982  shortfalL 
Hius.  the  ultimate  cost  of  my  bill  has 
been  determined  to  be  even  less  than 
we  anticipated  when  it  was  introduced 
last  month. 

By  taking  this  action  today,  we  have 
averted  Uie  need  to  cut  8  million  meals 
ovCT  the  next  year.  We  have  all  been 
to  aeni<»'  dtiaens  centers  and  have  wit- 
nessed flrsthand  the  merits  of  the  el- 
derly nutrition  program.  I  Just  want  to 
thank  the  Committee  for  acting  in  this 
fashion  to  iiMure  that  these  meals  can 
continue  to  remain  an  important  part 
of  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  needy 
seniors.* 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  consid- 
ers HJl.  3060.  the  fiscal  year  1983  sup- 
plemental apixt>priati<nis  biU.  This 
measure  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$9.4  million  for  the  Cleveland  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  center  at 
Wade  Park.  I  strongly  support  the  in- 
clusion of  these  funds  in  this  bill  at 
this  time  and  cmnmend  Congressman 
Edwaso  Bolamd.  chairman  of  the 
House  AppropriatiCMU  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies,  and 
the  other  subcommittee  members  for 
their  cooperation  and  sssistance  in 
recognising  the  importance  of  this 
funding  to  the  veterans  in  the  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans  in 
northeast  Ohio  have  had  to  suffer  for 
too  kmg  because  of  poor  conditions  at 
the  Wade  Parte  facility.  Fire  and 
safety  haaards.  including  the  lack  of  a 
siHinkler  system  and  fire  escapes  at 
the  end  of  several  dead  end  corridors, 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  veterans 


who  use  the  hosiritaL  Moreover,  the 
hospital  wards  are  dangovusly  over- 
crowded. Evoi  patienU  using  the  out- 
patient clinic  experience  excessive 
delays  in  receiving  both  treatment  and 
pharmaceutical  services. 

The  IA.4  million  provided  in  HJl. 
3069  will  flnance  the  construction  of  a 
new  clinical  addition  to  the  existing 
veterans  medical  facility  at  Wade 
Pai^  The  constructi<m  project  will 
help  to  correct  the  existing  fire  and 
safety  deficiencies  by  providing  for  the 
relocation  of  the  surgical  suite  at  the 
hospital.  It  WiU  also  help  alleviate  the 
crowded  patient  facilities  with  expand- 
ed outpatient,  clinical  laboratory,  bed 
service,  and  pharmacy  mace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  3  years,  I 
have  worked  aggressively  to  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  Wade  Park  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center.  In  1980. 1 
held  hearings  at  the  hospital  in  regard 
to  employee  and  patient  complaints. 
One  of  the  major  complaints  at  that 
time  was  the  need  for  expanded  serv- 
ices and  facilities  at  the  hospital.  In 
1981.  I  authored  language  which  was 
included  in  the  House  report  accompa- 
nying  the  fiscal  year  1982  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  bill 
instructing  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  advance  the  Cleveland  clinical 
addition  project  on  its  priority  llst^ 

In  1982.  my  colleagues  on  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  agreed 
with  me  that  $9.75  million  should  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
this  project  and  recommepded  the 
necessary  funding  in  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1983  HXTD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  bill.  Last  year,  this  ap- 
propriation was  later  deleted  from  the 
biU  in  conference  with  the  Seiuite. 
However,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees did  agree  that  the  Cleveland 
project  should  go  forward  with  funds 
appropriated  in  the  first  available  ap- 
propriation legislation,  provided  that 
the  administration  submitted  a  budget 
request  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Administration  has  endorsed 
the  need  for  the  Cleveland  clinical  ad- 
dition project  and  that  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
estimate  does  indeed  include  a  request 
of  $9.4  million  for  the  necessary  design 
studies,  woridng  drawings  and  con- 
struction. Thus,  the  recommendation 
to  appropriate  $9.4  million  in  H.R. 
3069  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
worked  out  with  the  Senate  last  year 
in  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6956. 
the  fiscal  year  1983  HDD-independent 
agencies  i^jpropriations  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Committee 
has  recognised  the  vital  need  to  im- 
prove the  veterans  medical  care  facili- 
ties in  Cleveland.  Additionally.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  HUD  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  exercised  leader- 
ship and  foresight  in  recommending 

that  the  director  of  the  Cleveland  Vet- 


erans' Medical  Center  be  allowed  com- 
plete managonent  responslbUity  for 
the  clinical  addition  project,  such  that 
the  constructi<m  will  be  administered 
locaUy  rather  than  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  well  and  with  cost  savings  in 
other  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
struction projects.  I  am  confident  that 
local  management  responsibility  in 
Cleveland  wiU  result  in  a  more  effec- 
tively administered  project  in  this  case 
as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  small  price,  the 
funds  provided  in  HJl.  3069  will  ad- 
dress a  grave  need  among  the  veterans 
in  Cleveland  for  a  better  and  safer  en- 
vironment in  which  to  receive  medical 
treatment.  I  urge  i^proval  of  this  ap- 
propriation so  that  this  essential  and 
innovative  initiative  may  proceed.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Miaiissippi  (Mr.  Whrtkm)  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conn)  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

lb.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues again  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  no  desire  to  handle 
this  bill  exactly  like  this,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

We  are  sorry  we  had  to  ask  the 
Rules  Committee  to  waive  provisions 
because  there  has  not  been  time. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  a  bill  that 
looks  after  our  own  country.  What  we 
spend  on  our  own  country  in  protect- 
ing it  from  floods,  earthquakes,  torna- 
does, what  we  spend  for  our  own 
people,  what  we  spend  to  keep  our 
economy  going,  brings  back  the  feeling 
that  I  have  tried  to  express  so  many 
times,  this  is  an  Investment  in  our  own 
country. 

When  we  look  after  our  own  coun- 
try, protect  our  wealth  and  our  econo- 
my at  home,  protect  the  health  of  our 
people  and  take  other  important  ac- 
tions, all  of  which  are  in  this  bill,  that 
does  not  cause  our  inflationary  situa- 
tion. If  we  do  not  look  after  our  own 
country,  we  cannot  look  after  these 
other  things,  because  all  these  other 
things  depend  upon  us  taking  care  of 
our  own  country. 

So  I  ask  all  the  Members  before  you 
vote  on  this  bill,  look  and  see  what  you 
are  voting  on. 

I  close  by  asking  my  colleagues, 
please  stay  with  your  committee  here. 
Do  not  vote  against  these  programs 
that  are  so  essential  to  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   AU   time   under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


AaBicovrvaAL  SxABuaimw  Am 

OotnasvATUMi 

PATMBn-m-i 

AU  land  reated  or  leased,  and  In  produo- 

tlon  for  crap  year  IMS.  if  now  rented  or 

leeaed  by  the  nme  indhrklnsl.  paitoenfalp. 

or  eorporsttoa.  abaU  quaUfy  for  acre— e  re- 

duetkm  in  the  psyment-in-kliid  pragram  for 

crap  year  1MB.  the  ame  as  land  owned  by 

the  producer. 


Chalnnan.  I 


Mr.    WUltlTEN.   Mr. 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmmt  offered  by  Mr. 

Fasmbsb  Homs  AwiuiisiSAtioa 
AoucnLTdRAL  uBBBR  nmnuuKB  font 
For  an  sddltioiial  amouut  for  guaranteed 
operating  loaae.  $50,000,000. 

I       □  ISIO 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  hut 
Friday,  after  our  oommittee  reported 
this  bill,  we  were  advised  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had 
run  out  of  money  for  guaranteed  farm 
<H>erating  loans.  Upon  checking,  we 
found  that  Pwmers  Hooae  is  now  out 
of  guaranteed  loan  money  in  all  50 
States.  My  imendment  provides  an  ad- 
dlti<»ial  $50  million  for  loan  guaran- 
tees. My  atnendmmt  has  no  outlay 
impact,  sinoe  no  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. The  loan  is  made  to  the  farmer 
by  a  bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govemtnent. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1983  provided  $50  million  of  these 
guaranteed  loans. 

For  the  Igst  several  years,  this  has 
been  an  adequate  amount.  However, 
with  the  credit  squeeae  the  farmers 
are  in  today,  the  amount  has  proven 
to  be  inadequate. 

I  urge  sut>pdrt  for  the  amendment. 
As  I  say.  it  will  have  no  impact  except 
that  it  is  essential  to  permit  agricul- 
tural producers  to  cmtlnue  to 
produce.  

liCrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  comment  that  the  subc(Hn- 
mittee  has  been  very  concerned  about 
this  particular  RnHA  program. 

The  Farmer  Home  Administration 
ran  out  of  direct  loans  for  operation 
earlier  in  the  year  and  with  Uie  sub- 
committees persuasion  transferred 
funds  from  other  accounts  to  cover 
the  critical  need  for  planting  finances 
out  in  the  country. 

This  shortfall  in  dheet  loans  led  to  a 
quick  depletion  of  the  entire  $iH)  mil- 
lion allocation.  Several  States,  includ- 
ing Nebraska,  has  upgraded  their 
guaranteed  i4>plications  process  and 
are  hopeful  that  this  avenue  of  financ- 
ing can  be  l^oadened.  The  guaranteed 
loans  do  ndt  have  any  impact  on  the 
budget  unless  defaulted  on.  Knowing 
that  the  looal  banks  that  actually  dls- 
purse  the  funds  have  a  stake  in  the 
producer's  welfare,  there  is  much  less 
chance  of  default  than  is  normally  the 


For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  and  urge  the  House  to 
adfliii  the  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrnnr). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rooD  DONATiom  raoatAm 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  the  elderly 
feeding  program  for  flacal  year  1983. 
$10,000,000:  Provided.  That,  upon  «nct- 
ment  of  this  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1983  only 
final  reimbursement  claims  tat  service  of 
meals  submitted  within  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  month  for  which  the  relmbuisement 
la  '««««■»«««  shall  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment from  fundi  appropriated  under  this 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  funds  provided 
for  the  food  donations  programs  in  Public 
Law  07-370  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tembo-  30. 1984. 

AMSimilSaT  OrVBUD  BT  m.  HAimSHSCHlflDT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AsMndment  offered  by  Mr.  HAHMsa- 
scHMmr  Page  4.  after  line  2.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Soil  Cossskvatioii  Service 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations  in  Public  Law 
oe-8  to  assist  In  installing  works  of  improve- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  existing  works. 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  rehabilite- 
tkm  of  Sbc-MUe  Creek  in  Arkansas,  and 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  rehabiliU- 
tlon  of  other  existing  small  wateraheds,  as 
authorised  by  law. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCrHMIDT  (diulng 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rboobd. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ariumsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  BCr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  intended 
to  clarify  a  matter  that  we  addressed 
and  included  in  the  Jobs  biU— Public 
Law  98-8— Just  2  months  ago.  It  re- 
lates only  to  fimds  that  have  already 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
and  does  not  add  in  any  way  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  otherwise 
available  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
work  already  authorized  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  Chairman  Whitteit  and  his 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  Republican 
counterpart.  Congresswoman  Smith  of 
Nebnudca.  and  I  am  pleased  and  grate- 
ful for  the  support  which  both  have 
expressed  to  me  on  this  matter.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  voting  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  24.  1983, 
the  President  signed  Public  Law  98-8, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  Jobs  Bill  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  Among 
other  things,  title  I  of  this  legislation 
apiMTopriated  $100  million,  to  remain 


available  untU  expended,  for  the  wa- 
tershed and  flood  prevention  oper- 
ations account  of  the  DqMtrtmmt  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. This  funding,  in  the  words  of 
Public  Law  98-8,  is  to  be  used  "in 
order  to  assist  in  installing  works  of 
invrovement  and  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting wotkB  *  *  *  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding Jobs  which  will  increase  and 
conserve  the  real  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try ••  •" 

Last  month,  when  the  President  re- 
quested supplemental  appropriatlinis 
for  liM3,  he  also  amended  his  budget 
request  for  1984.  In  the  Justification 
sheets  which  accompanied  the  new 
budget  proposal,  the  statement  was 
made  that,  of  the  funds  added  to 
SCS's  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
operations  account,  "none  *  *  *  wiU  be 
used  to  implement  the  optional  one- 
time authority  included  in  the  Jobs  bill 
which  would  permit  the  rehabilitation 
of  projects  installed  in  previous 
years." 

This  statement  was  made  even 
though  it  was  assumed  in  these  same 
Justification  sheets  that  about  half  of 
the  $100  million  added  to  this  account 
will  not  be  obligated  in  fiscal  1983  and 
will  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year 
1984. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress this  situation  and  to  emphasize 
with  Just  a  little  more  specificity  the 
point  that  this  Coagnss  made  2 
months  ago  in  the  Jobs  bill:  We  intend 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds 
added  to  SCS's  watershed  and  flood 
prevention  operations  account  by 
Public  Law  98-8  shall  be  used  for  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  small  watershed 
projects.  Six-Mile  Creek  in  Aricansas  is 
Just  one  of  the  rehabilitation  efforts 
that  we  intend  to  be  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  current  SCSS  up- 
stream watershed  program  had  its 
roots  in  a  pilot  program  authorized  in 
the  1953  m>propriations  bill.  Some  60 
such  projects,  including  Six-MUe 
Creek,  were  undertaken  nationwide.  In 
the  Six-Mile  Creek  watershed,  ap- 
proximately 25  dams  were  built  by  the 
soil  conservation  service  for  flood  con- 
trol, erosion  prevention,  and  related 
purposes.  Many  of  these  dams  now 
have  features  that  are  in  need  of 
repair  or  replacement. 

The  local  sponsors  of  the  early  pUot 
projects  were  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. These  are  districts  authorized 
under  State  law  primarily  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  promoting  soil  and  water  con- ' 
servation.  While  I  am  told  that 
modem-day  sponsors  are  required  to 
have  authority  for  taxation  sufficient 
to  enable  those  sponsors  to  carry  out 
their  project-related  re^Mnsibilities. 
for  the  most  part  this  was  not  the  case 
with  pilot  project  sponsors. 

Although  these  structures  are  dete- 
riorating, they  still  serve  important 
flood    control    and    other    purposes. 
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which  wffl  be  lost  If  the 
there  to  no  viable  meeiw  of  refuibtih- 
inc  tt'^"  tiffciech  or  muit  be  breeched 
for  nf ety  iraenne  It  Menw  to  me  that 
theoe  prajeets  rqveeent  an  taveetment 
made  biy  the  Federal  Government  that 
we  can  ill  afford  to  further  neiAect. 
and  I  bdleve  that  Concreei  waa  wiie 
to  anwoiiilate  fundi  in  the  Jobs  bill  to 
addieai  this  situation. 

lir.  Chairman,  much  preliminary 
w«^  has  been  completed  on  these 
projects,  such  tliat  w(vk  on  them 
could  begin  almost  Immediately  after 
fundint  la  made  available.  In  my  own 
dtatrlct  in  Franklin  and  Locan  Coun- 
ties. I  am  informed  Uiat  apiHozimate- 
ly  $600,000  could  be  obligated  as  soon 
as  next  month  tor  wvnk  on  rehabilitat- 
ing 8C8  pUot  project  dams  In  the  Slx- 
lOle  CnA  watershed  which  have 
known  deficiencies  and  an  already-pre- 
pared engineering  report. 

In  sunmiary.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would 
appear  that  the  funding  to  carry  out 
the  az-Mfle  Creek  and  other  rehabili- 
tation work  Is  available,  the  legislative 
authority  exists  In  the  Jobs  bill  lan- 
guage quoted  above,  and  with  dlscre- 
tkm  from  the  Cmgress  concerning  the 
need  to  fund  and  begin  this  rehabHlta- 
tton  work  as  soon  as  possible,  we  can 
succeed  in  both  putting  people  back  to 
woi^  and  at  the  same  time  rehabilitat- 
ing me  type  of  very  Important  infra- 
structure. I.  therefore,  urge  strong 
support  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  11 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  think  it  will  provide  the  needed 
onphasis  In  helpliw  to  rebuild  and 
repair  decaying  water  retention  and 
diversion  structures. 

This  activity  was  clearly  authorized 
by  the  Jobs  bill  and  will  be  of  benefit 
throughout  the  county. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
from   Arkansas   (Mr.    HAmm- 
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sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  chapter  n? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  chap- 
ter m 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PaOCDBSMBR 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  chapter  I  be  considered  as  read 
and  opm  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  chapter 
n.  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ctmaent  that  chapter  n  be  con- 


VoT  an  additions]  amount  for  "MlHlle  pro- 
curement. Army".  $453,600,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30. 1985. 


■  omasD  IT  m.  aobabso 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amoMlment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Ux.  Aodabso:  On 
page  8  of  the  blU.  line  4.  strike  out 
"8453.a00.(W0"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$318,300,000". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  offers  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  whether  the  Con- 
gress controls  the  military  or  if  the 
Pentagon  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

I  should  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  full  $453.6  million  for  the 
Pershing  II.  but  knowing  the  mood  of 
the  Congress  and  the  vote  on  yester- 
day, that  probably  would  be  impossi- 
ble. 

Instead  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary under  the  control  of  the  Congress 
by  striking  a  substantial  amount. 

The  original  total  request  for  Per- 
shing n  procurement  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  was  $508.6  million  for  91 
missiles.  Long  before  the  Congress  had 
completed  its  work  on  the  1983  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Army  had  already 
locked  itself  into  the  obligation  of 
$432  million  of  those  funds.  In  Octo- 
ber 1982.  the  Army  exercised  a  con- 
tract option  for  production  of  91  mis- 
siles, claiming  it  had  the  right  to  do  so 
under  terms  of  the  first  continuing 
resolution. 

In  December  1982  the  Congress 
denied  procurement  funds  for  the  Per- 
shing II.  because  there  was  insuffi- 
cient flight  test  data.  We  sUted  that 
in  December  of  1982  in  the  1983  ap- 
propriation bill.  That  biU  passed  this 
House,  passed  the  conference  and  was 
signed  into  law.  We  took  this  action  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  21  missiles  al- 
ready funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
bill  would  meet  our  commitment  for 
initial  deployment  in  Europe  in  De- 
cember of  1983.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress provided  $30  million  in  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  for  task  associ- 
ated with  ttiat  deployment. 

And  how  did  the  Army  repond  to  a 
law  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President?  Did  they  stop  work? 
No.  Did  they  cancel  this  Ill-advised 
and  premature  contract?  No.  Did  they 
obliga^  the  Govenunent  for  $432  mil- 


lion that  they  did  not  have  to  spend 
on  Pershing  II?  Tes.  Did  they  instead 
use  funds  on  Pershing  n  which  the 
Congress  had  api»tipriated  for  other 
missOe  programs?  Tes. 

Despite  the  claims  of  success,  the 
test  program  for  Pershing  n  ranains 
unfinished.  It  wlU  not  be  completed 
unto  August  at  the  earliest.  There 
have  been  problems  in  the  past,  and 
there  may  still  be  problems  as  far  as 
the  testing  program  is  concerned.  The 
testhig  carried  out  to  date  does  not 
meet  congrtaslonal  criteria  of  success- 
ful completion  of  fuU  flight  testing 
which  covers  the  entire  test  envelive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  details  of  this  In- 
cident are  spelled  out  In  the  commit- 
tee's report.  Members  will  note  that  as 
a  token  of  its  displeasure,  the  ctmunlt- 
tee  did  recommend  a  reduction  of  $25 
million  from  the  requested  $478.6  mil- 
lion. But  this  is  only  a  slap  on  the 
wrist.  A  much  more  proper  coiuve  for 
the  House  to  take  is  to  fund  21  mls- 
sUes  for  fiscal  year  1983.  because  that 
was  the  number  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Had  the  Army  stayed  within  the 
spirit  of  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion, they  would  have  gone  for  21,  not 
91,  missiles. 

A  practical  matter  \b  that  the  Army 
has  alrMMly  ordered  parts  and  material 
for  91  missiles.  If  21  are  approved,  the 
balance  of  the  parts  and  material  can 
be  used  for  missUes  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
allows  sufficient  funds  to  procure  the 
parts  and  material  already  on  order, 
and  to  fabricate,  test  and  deliver  21 
missiles,  which  wlU  meet  the  deploy- 
ment of  December  1983.  It  also  re- 
quires the  Army  to  absorb  the  $16.8 
million  it  WiU  have  spent  through  the 
end  of  May.. 

Yesterday  many  Members  stated 
their  intention  of  voting  against  the 
administration  in  the  future  If  certain 
assurances  given  the  Congress  are  not 
met.  This  matter  Is  even  more  serious. 
We  are  not  talking  about  assurances 
here.  We  are  speaking  about  actions 
directiy  contrary  to  the  stated  intent 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  must  put 
the  Army  and  the  Pentagon  on  notice 
that  it  cannot  ignore  the  Congress 
With  impunity.  This  House  must  assert 
civilian  control  over  the  military.  My 
amendment  does  that,  and  I  urge  its 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
the  last  Congress  in  December  1982  in 
the  1983  appropriation  bill,  said  that 
no  funds  were  to  be  spent  for  Pershing 
II  procxurement  until  fuU  testing  was 
completed.  To  date,  full  testing  has 
not  been  completed,  and  yet  funds 
have  been  obligated.  I  am  saying  to 
this  Congress,  my  colleagues,  that  we 
must  prevent  the  Pentagon  from 
taking  the  dollars  that  we  appropriate 
and  use  however  they  see  fit.  As  I 


warned  yesterday,  procurement  will 
begin  on  the  MX.  paoeurement  will 
begin  on  evoy  program  or  any  pro- 
gram the  Pentagon  wJahes.  and  not  as 
dfawcted  by  this  Congress, 

I  urge  the  favorable  oonslderatltm  of 
my  amendment. 

a  isao 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chidrman.  It  seems  like  we  are 
bai*  whete  we  were  yesterday.  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  and  make  a  few 
points  thgt  I  think  are  pertinent  here. 
It  Is  trule  that  the  Army  entered  Into 
a  omtract  for  the  Pershing  n  during  a 
short  p^od  of  time  when.there  was  a 
continuing  resolution  In  force  that  al- 
lowed them  to  do  that,  that  did  not 
prohibit  Ijhem  from  dtring  It.  The  GAO 
has  ruled  that.  In  fact,  mtolng  Into 
the  contract  at  the  time  It  was  entered 
into  was  teffsL  I  Joined  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  MHnmittee,  the  genUeman 
from  Ndw  Torii  (Mr.  Addabbo).  In 
questioning  the  Judgment  of  the 
Army's  handling  of  this  matter,  but 
nevertheless,  the  GAO  found  that  it 
was  legal  when  the  contract  was  en- 
tered Into. 

Our  coAcem  was  that  at  the  time  we 
were  askod  to  deal  with  this  matter  for 
procurement,  the  Army  had  not  had  a 
very  successful  test  program.  The  first 
couple  oir  missUes,  as  I  recall,  had 
problems;  they  were  unsucoessfuL  We 
felt  in  the  1983  bOl  that  the  Army 
needed  to  show  a  pattern  of  success  In 
the  firing  of  the  R&D  Pershtaig  n  mis- 
sile before  we  wanted  to  provide  the 
procurement  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  army  has  em- 
barked i«x>n  its  test  program  accord- 
ing to  its  plan.  It  has  now  fired  some 
10  missiles.  The  last  9  were  successful 
flights.  The  program  is  well  under 
way.  The  test  program  is  moving  along 
very  well  We  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  deplojrment  scheduled  for 
the  end  of  this  calmdar  year.  We  are 
confronted  with  some  obvious  diplo- 
matic and  political  problems  that 
would  result  from  a  delay  of  this  pro- 
curement proposal  in  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Cludrman.  that 
the  Army  has  substantially  met  the 
test  laid  down  for  it  by  this  committee 
in  that  ii  has  now  had  nine  successful 
test  flights  snd  an  ongoing  program 
that  in  fact  is  proving  that  this  Is  a 
very  viable,  operational.  wortAble  mis- 
sile and  that  the  procurement  pro- 
gram should  go  forward. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  by  a  rather  sub- 
stantial margin,  the  number  escapes 
me  at  the  moment,  that  this  program 
should  go  forward  and  it  was  moved 
through  to  the  full  committee  and.  of 
course,  to  the  floor. 

The  chairman.  Joined  by  this  genUe- 
man from  Alabama,  has  writtoi  lan- 
guage in  the  comimittee  report  that 


lays  it  out  in  black  and  white  for  the 
Army  to  see  the  displeasure  of  the 
committee,  the  areas  where  we  think 
the  Army  did  not  handle  this  thing 
IHOperly,  the  conclusion  that,  having 
handled  it  in  the  way  t^ey  did.  that  we 
are  going  to  look  much  more  carefully 
in  the  future  at  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. The  last  sentence  of  the  lan- 
guage says: 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that,  bwautf  of  the  Army's  actions,  future 
legialatton  wOl  be  more  restrictive  to  pre- 
vent otiier  such  occurrences. 

I  certainly  Joined  with  the  chairman 
in  that  language,  as  did  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
fact  that  it  is  here  today  does  not  nec- 
essarily suggest  that  we  were  all  that 
thrOled  with  the  way  the  Army  han- 
dled it.  but  tt  does  suggest  by  a  clear 
vote  that  we  must  go  f  oward  with  this 
inrogram  that  has  now  been  successftil- 
ly  tested.  So  I  would  hope  this  body 
would  vote  no  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Addabbo) 
there  were— ayes  9,  noes  18. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENBIfKirT  OFRRED  BT  MH.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delloms: 
Pace  8.  strike  out  lines  2  through  5. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bdr.  Chairman,  we 
Just  disposed  of  an  amendment  that 
would  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
funds  for  the  purohase  of  the  Per- 
shing n  missile.  What  this  amendment 
would  do  is  to  strike  all  of  the  fimds 
for  the  procurement  of  the  Pershing 
missile,  $453.6  million. 

In  so  doing,  TAx.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  number  of  questions, 
issues  beyond  simply  the  question  of 
whether  test  flights  have  been  satis- 
factory or  not. 

BCr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  contention 
that  to  deploy  the  Pershing  missile  in 
Europe,  as  we  contenu>late  doing  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  year,  would  be 
to  take  the  world  in  a  quantum  fash- 
ion closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 
Let  me  make  the  following  arguments: 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  military  ra- 
tionale whatsoever  for  the  deplojmaent 
of  the  Pershing  missUe.  BCr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  tar- 
gets can  be  hit  now  with  existing  UJS. 
nuclear  forces  assigned  to  NATO,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  nuclear  forces  that 
are  commanded  by  the  British  as  well 
as  the  French. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deploy  the  Per- 
shing missile  is  extremely  dangerous. 
What  it  will  do  is  set  in  motion  a  per- 
menent  Cuban  missile  crisis  situation. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  deploy  the  Per- 
shing missile  in  West  Germany,  it  will 
be  deployed  6  to  8  minutes  from  the 


Soviet  Union.  The  Pershing  missile  Is 
a  highly  accurate,  high-yield  weapon 
that  can  travel  between  1,000  and 
1,200  mUes  and  reach  its  target  with 
great  accuracy.  If  this  weapcm  is  sta- 
tioned in  flight  time  6  to  8  minutes 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  what  kind  of 
reaction  time  do  they  have? 

I  would  admonish  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this:  On  more  occasions  than 
it  would  be  comfortable  for  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  or  any  Amer- 
ican citizen,  our  computers,  our  Ameri- 
can computers,  have  malfunctioned 
and  communicated  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions falsely.  BCr.  Chairman,  that 
the  United  States  was  under  imminent 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  virtue 
of  the  flight  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Many  American  people  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  it  takes  be- 
tween 25  and  30  minutes  for  a  nuclear 
wei4)on  to  travel  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  States.  So  we  had 
some  time  to  sit  there  and  try  to 
figure  out  whether  our  computers 
were  actually  telling  us  the  truth:  that 
is,  that  we  were  under  imminent 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
whether  our  computers  were  actually 
malfunctioning.  We  had  5,  10,  or  15 
minutes  to  try  to  work  that  out.  I 
think  25  or  30  minutes  to  make  a  deci- 
sion that  may  impact  the  lives  of  100 
million  human  beings  is  insanity  of 
the  first  order,  but  if  we  place  a  set  of 
missiles  6  to  8  minutes  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  a 
rhetorical  question.  What  do  the  Sovi- 
ets do  if  their  computers  malfunction? 
Do  they  have  5  or  10  minutes  to  try  to 
figure  out  whether  that  computer  is 
malfunctioning?  They  only  have  sec- 
onds. 

So  the  response  to  the  American  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  missUe 
would  be  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
place  their  missiles  in  a  launch-on- 
waming  situation,  which  I  think  Is  an 
incredibly  irrational  situation.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

a  1330 

So  it  only  goes  to  underscore  my 
point  that  if  we  deploy  the  Pershing 
missile  in  West  Germany  6  to  8  min- 
utes from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  take 
the  world  in  a  quantum  fashion  closer 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

There  are  other  pressings  on  the  de- 
ployment. This  weapon  would  not  be 
deployed  in  what  is  known  in  Wash- 
ington terms  as  a  siu^vable  mode.  It 
would  be  considered  a  "soft"  target. 
Therefore,  in  any  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  first  weapon  the 
Soviets  have  to  go  after  is  the  Per- 
shing missile,  and  the  United  States, 
not  being  stupid,  would  understand 
that,  so  there  would  be  great  pressure 
to  use  our  weapons  or  lose  our  weap- 
ons. 
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8o  we  bave  w«>pcini  on  both 
and  we  have  imaiiirf  on  the  side  of 
thle  country  to  we  thoae  wMpone  In  a 
eonfUet  Mtuatkm  wry  quickly  or  lose 
them.  We  have  pr— urw  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  try  to  knock  these  weapon* 
out. 

The  CHAIRIfAN.  The  time  of  the 
■entleman  from  California  (Ifr.  Dn.- 
umB)  has  expired. 

(Br  unanlmoui  oonaent,  Mr.  Dil- 
unaa  waa  allowed  to  proceed  f or  5  ad- 
dttional  minutea.) 

Ifr.  DBXUlfS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
then  have  pfcawirrn  on  the  Soviet 
Unkm  to  to  after  these  weapons  in  a 
pteemlnent  strike  in  a  tense  situation. 

Mr.  Chahrman.  nuclear  war  in  my  es- 
timation is  total  madness.  It  is  total  in- 
sanity for  anyone  to  even  contemplate 
tiring  into  nuclear  war.  Anyone  who 
does  is  by  definition  an  ambulatory 
sehlnphrenic  But  let  us  Just  assume 
that  people  may  want  to  f  icht  a  nucle- 
ar war.  Certainly  one  of  the  factors  of 
rationality  wlU  be  to  make  sure  that 
the  N»««i»«»»»H  or  control  in  either 
country  is  In  communication  with 
itself.  In  communicati«xi  with  its  forces 
so  that  it  can  call  back  forces. 

The  Pexshint  mlssUe  6  to  8  minutes 
from  the  Soviet  Union  threatens  their 
command  and  ccmtrol  centers,  and  we 
certainly  want  their  command  and 
control  to  be  audible,  to  be  communi- 
cative, because  in  one  sense,  if  they 
ever  decide  to  pull  back,  who  will  give 
the  order? 

So  to  deploy  this  weapon  in  a  for- 
ward fashion  is  an  extremely  and  in- 
credibly danterous  thint- 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  a  few  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans have  to  say  about  this.  First.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Prof.  Owen  Cham- 
berialn.  who  is  a  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Physics  and  who  worked  on  the  Man- 
hattan project  that  tave  the  world  the 
nuclear  weapon.  This  is  what  Prof. 
Owen  Chamberlain  said  about  the  Per- 
shlnt  missile: 

U  the  Soviets  suffered  the  nme  kind  of 
oammiter  error  (m  the  Urte  number  of 
errora  reported  recently)  after  our  Pershlns 
n  mlHUee  were  InstaUed.  they  mlcht  be 
forced  to  make  a  4  minute  decision  to 
launch  their  nuclear  miariles.  thus  destroy- 
inc.  aay  M  cities,  from  San  Prandsco  to 
D.C..  in  retaliation  to  an  imasined  nuclear 
attack.  This  feature  alone  ocmstltutes  a 
frightenlns  threat  to  our  security. 

That  was  Prof.  Owen  Chamberlain. 

Let  me  quote  Herbert  Scoville.  ex- 
CIA  Deputy  IMrector 

The  Peiahinc  n  deployment  provides  a 
vulnerable  target  which  is  a  direct  threat  to 
their  survival  of  their  command  and  control, 
and  it  provides  them  with  a  strmc  incentive 
to  launch  a  preemptive  strike,  perhaps  even 
tai  advance  of  any  large-scale  conflict  in 
Europe. 

Next,  let  me  quote  Paul  Wamke. 
head  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  that 
precipitated  the  negotiation  of  our 
SALT  n  agreement,  as  follows: 
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I  am  totally  against  developing 
with  the  idea  that  you  can  fight  and  win  a 
nuclear  war.  But  It  is  Important  to  have  sur- 
vlvaUe  weaponi.  weapons  that  cannot  be 
readily  destroyed  by  a  first  strike.  It  Is  also 
Important  that  we  not  have  weapons  that 
threaten  the  survlvaMUty  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pershing  missile 
threatens  their  command  and  otmtroL 
It  threatens  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a 
nonsurvlvable  weapon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  perhaps  <me  of 
the  most  destabiltadng  weapons  that 
we  can  deploy.  I  have  indicated  oa  a 
number  of  occasions  on  this  floor,  and 
WlU  continue  to  do  so.  that  I  see  all 
the  ominous  signs  that  we  are  walking 
in  locked  step  toward  the  madness  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  f  <»-  three  reasmis:  We  are  going 
beymid  deterrence  and  war  flghtlnr. 
the  Pershing  missile  is  a  war-fighting 
weapon.  We  are  going  beyond  verifi- 
abOity  to  nonverifiabllity.  This 
weapon  does  not  create  the  same  kind 
of  arms  control  problem  that  is  associ- 
ated with  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missile,  but  it  does  go  beyond  verifi- 
aUllty  to  create  problems. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  weapons 
which,  by  virtue  of  their  deployment 
mode,  bring  the  world  closer  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war.  To  deploy  this 
weapon  from  6  to  8  minutes  from  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  height  of  insanity. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  this.  We 
can  manufacture  this  weapon,  and  the 
tragedy  is  that  the  fact  we  can  manu- 
facture it  means  that  we  probably  will 
manufacture  it.  It  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  us  in  this  country  because 
it  only  has  a  range  of  1.000  to  1.200 
miles.  So  what  is  the  best  rationale? 
We  figure  out  how  to  deploy  it  some- 
where it  can  be  effective  in  1.200 
miles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process  of 
doing  that,  we  may  very  well  be 
sowing  the  seeds  of  our  own  doom. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  DELLX7MS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  visit  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  in 
Omaha  and  witness  the  mockup  of  a 
big  board  on  the  wall  which  shows 
what  it  would  look  like  if  this  country 
were  under  attadt  from  enemy  mis- 
siles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dil- 
LUMS)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AnCom.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DKU.uits  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  document  all  the 
details  here,  but  what  one  sees  in  this 
war  room  is  a  do^  that  starts  count- 
ing as  soon  as  our  computers  and  sen- 
sory equipmmt  begin  to  pick  up  what 
they  think  is  an  incoming  enemy  mis- 
sile. And  then  you  can  watch  the  proc- 
ess we  go  through  to  verify  whether 
this  is  a  computer  tsmxt,  an  anomaly 
of  some  kind,  or  whether  it  is  reaL 
And  all  the  time  the  clock  is  tldtlng. 
dosing  off  and  crowding  into  decision- 
making time. 

One  of  the  very  few  advantages  we 
have  with  regard  to  ICBM's  is  approxi- 
mately 25  minutes'  notice  before  a  real 
ICBM.  actually  arrives  here.  When  we 
begin  to  talk  about  8  minutes,  we  are 
talking  about  a  very,  very  dangerous 
situation,  one  in  which  people  who 
feel  that  they  may  be  under  attadi  are 
left  with  no  room  for  doubt  and  that 
means  they  will  have  to  respond.  And 
in  this  age,  with  the  explosive  power 
that  Is  available  to  both  superpowers, 
we  know  full  well  what  that  remonse 
means.  It  means  utter  destruction. 

So  what  has  bothered  me  about  the 
Pershing  II  from  the  begizming  has 
been  this  enormously  lethal  cwadty 
and  the  shortness  of  the  timeframe.  I 
hope  that  Members  understand  what 
is  happening  here  in  the  variety  of 
weapons  ssrstems  we  see  Congress 
being  asked  to  approve. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approve  great- 
er accuracy,  shorter  timeframes,  and 
weapons  systems  that  bring  us  doser 
and  closer  to  a  first-strike  capacity. 
That  leads  us  then  to  launch  on  warn- 
ing, a  defense  mode  which  means  that 
we  have  a  hair  trigger  on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  califomia  (Mr.  Dkl- 
Luics)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me 
say  that  if  we  think  the  world  is  dan- 
gerous now— and  I  have  got  to  tell  the 
Members  that  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
now— it  is  nothing  compared  to  what 
the  world  will  be  like  if  we  fully  com- 
plete this  new  generation  of  weapons 
systems  that  we  are  behig  asked  to  ap- 
prove. 

That  bothers  me  a  great  deal,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  what  bothers  me  Just 
as  much  is  the  outright  arrogance  of 
the  Army,  which  went  ahead,  after 
this  Congress,  in  December  of  last 
year  and  said  "no"  to  the  further  pro- 
duction of  the  Pershing  n  missile 
beyond  the  21  that  had  been  approved 
in  the  fiscal  year  liM2  bilL  Congress 
said.  "Stop  it  at  21.  We  will  approve  no 
more  until  you.  the  Army,  complete 
the  full  complement  of  tests  on  this 
weapons  system." 
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We  pasted  that  in  law.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Oommander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Fbroes,  the  Prerident  of  the 
United  Sttktes. 

The  Artiy  decided,  in  its  scandalous 
arrotanog.  to  go  ahead,  to  enter  into 
contracts,  to  mend  money,  to  take 
money  out  of  other  accounts  and  to 
proceed  tHth  the  Paahlng  n  missile, 
which  carries  these  enormous  nuclear 
questions  that  elected  dvlliaac  ou^t 
to  be  deciding,  not  the  brass  down  at 
the  Pentagon. 

I  find  this  one  of  the  most  arrogant 
acts  by  an  agency  of  government  that 
I  can  possibly  imagiiie  and  can  ever 
recalL 

I  wonder  what  would  hamen  If  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  irere  to  spend  some  $400  mil- 
Uon  after  the  Congress  had  passed  and 
the  President  had  signed  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  top  would  blow  off  this  Cap- 
itol Building  if  such  a  thing  would 
occur.  biA  the  Army  has  done  it  here. 
It  thinks  it  can  get  away  with  it  It  did 
get  away  with  it  in  the  Appnvriations 
Committee. 

The  gentleman  raises  an  amendment 
that  gets  at  the  missile  itself,  but  I 
think  the  other  part  of  the  story  is  the 
absolute  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army,  the  apparent  cmfuslon  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  as  to  who  is  running 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
when  we  make  profound  military 
spending  dedsiims  of  this  kind. 

I  api»«clate  the  gmtleman  framing 
this  issut  for  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  appreciate  him  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  iXOJiUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  think  he  has  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  this  discussi(»i. 

First.  I  would  like  to  comment  to  the 
gentleman's  latter  statement.  Clearly, 
the  Army  went  way  beyond  its  author- 
ity and  beyond  its  bounds.  But  what 
did  the  Congress  do?  What  we  always 
do.  The  Congress  rolled  over  and 
played  dead.  The  Congress  slaiwed  the 
Army  on  the  wrist  and  said.  "Tou 
naughty  people  We  win  cut  $25  mil- 
lion out  of  your  present  i4>propria- 
tlon." 

Well,  we  all  know  that  is  a  sham.  We 
will  put  the  $25  million  bade  in  smne 
other  appropriations,  badt  in  some 
other  effort. 

What  we  did  not  do  was  to  hit  them 
hard  in  Uils  area.  What  we  did  not  do 
was  to  sty  we  refuse  to  go  forward. 

We  are  Just  playing  games  here  be- 
cause we  really  do  not  want  to  stop 
these  wev>ons  sjrstans. 

Let  me  go  to  the  first  point  the  gen- 
tleman made. 

The  <3HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dsl- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Just  to  ccxidude. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  saying  that  we 
ought  to  strike  the  funds  for  these 
weapons.  The  Pershing  missile  is  in- 
cradndy  dangerous.  It  will  take  the 
world  doser  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 


What  do  we  say  to  our  diildren 
when  things  start  to  heat  up?  We  have 
now  developed  a  cheap  ICBM  that  we 
can  deploy,  that  threatens  the  Soviet 
Union  at  an  extraordinary  leveL 

We  are  contemplating  a  war  fighting 
atirategy.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
taken  us  well  beyond  the  issue  of  de- 
terrence. I  think  any  thinking  human 
being  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress 
and  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  what  we  are  about  to  do 
here.  The  Pershing  missile  is  danger- 
ous. It  is  extremely  destabilizing.  I 
think  we  ought  to  reject  all  the  f imds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Pershing  mis- 
sUe. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Vbt  genUeman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  Bdr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yielding.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
amendment. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me.  if  the 
gentieman's  amendment  prevails,  how 
much  money  that  will  save? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  pass,  we  would  save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  the  tune  of  $453.6  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  That  is 
$453.6  million  for  a  missile  that  again, 
as  the  one  yesterday,  does  not  have  a 
mission,  because  all  those  targets  are 
already  targeted  by  existing  missiles; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  indicated  in  my 
(V>ening  statement  that  every  target  is 
already  targeted  by  the  existing 
NATO  nuclear  forces,  including  the 
weapons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weap- 
ons that  the  British  and  the  French 
have. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  I 
wonder  how  all  these  great  fiscal  con- 
servatives who  always  yell  so  much 
about  our  Grovemment  spending  are 
going  to  vote  on  this,  or  whether  they 
are  going  to  vote  like  they  voted  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  if  they  voted 
with  us,  somebody,  some  candidate 
ndght  think  they  were  soft  on  nuclear 
war  at  some  point,  and  that  is  a  big  no- 
no.  I  guess,  for  some  people:  but  I 
think  that  people  like  the  gentleman 
and  myself  ought  to  be  hard  on  these 
kinds  of  issues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  $453.6  million  on 
the  first  level  creates  incredible 
danger,  and  on  the  second  level  has 
not  even  passed  all  its  tests:  if  you  go 
into  the  report,  you  will  find  out  that 
what  the  military  did  to  make  sure 
that  this  weapons  system  passed  all  its 
tests  was  to  reduce  the  standards. 


Mr.  LOWRY  of  WaahingUm.  We 
had  $16.7  billion  yesterday  for  a  mis- 
sile that  did  not  have  a  military  mis- 
sion, but  had  a  political  mission. 

Now  we  have  $453  million  today  for 
a  missUe  that  does  not  have  a  military 
mission,  but  has  a  political  mission. 
The  gentionan  is  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  omMsition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  kind  of 
turned  into  another  MX  debate  to  a 
degree,  but  I  would  like  to  try  to  limit 
it  to  the  issue,  to  the  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  cotmtries. 

We  are  not  putting  Pershing  n  mis- 
siles in  countries  in  NATO,  first  of  all, 
by  force.  We  are  putting  them  there 
by  agreement  with  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

We  are  not  putting  Pershing  n  mis- 
siles in  NATO  coimtries  simply  be- 
cause we  enjoy  the  exercise  of  doing  it. 
We  are  doing  it  because  there  are  351 
SS-20's  sitting  across  on  the  other  side 
with  3  warheads  i«>iece— also,  some  6 
to  8  minutes  away— and  if  it  is  mad- 
ness for  one.  then  I  guess  it  is  madness 
for  the  other. 

We  do  not  do  these  things  Just  be- 
cause we  love  putting  missiles  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  or  to  aim 
missiles  at  different  cotmtries.  We  are 
doing  it  simply  because  we  have  no 
system  over  there— NATO  has  no 
system  over  there— that  can  In  any 
way  compete  with  the  SS-20's  which 
have  been  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  in  their  de- 
ployment of  these  missUes— one  every 
week  or  so  over  the  last  several  years— 
they  have  talked  in  terms  of  trying  to 
reach  agreement.  They  have  talked  in 
terms  of  a  moratorium.  They  have 
made  all  these  flowery  speeches  about 
why  and  when  they  would  quit  deploy- 
ing the  SS-20's.  Every  time  they  talk 
that  way.  they  Just  keep  on  deploying 
SS-20's. 

Now  they  have  over  a  thousand  war- 
heads on  those  SS-20's  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  country  areas. 

Now.  we  debated  a  moment  ago  the 
question  of  whether  the  Army  han- 
dled this  thing  properly.  I  readily 
agreed  that  while  the  Army  legally 
contracted,  they  used  poor  judgment. 
Our  committee  report  says  that  about 
as  strongly  as  we  have  ever  written 
about  a  branch  of  the  service.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  issue  at  all. 

We  have  already  committed  in  this 
Congress  to  deploying  21  Pershing  n 
missiles  to  the  NATO  coimtries.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  gentieman's  amend- 
ment that  would  stop  that  deployment 
of  that  first  squadron  of  Pershing  II's 
over  there. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
Members  should  understand  that  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  gentieman's  amend- 
ment, that  we  would  be  taliting  in 
terms  of  some  $150  million  in  termina- 
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tton  eoats  to  atop  this  eontnet  in  its 
tncks.  and  It  itm  would  not  do  ulti- 
mately what  It  li  tlie  gentlonan  from 
Callforaia  inopoaea.  beeauae  we  have 
in  teet  already  in  proff  the  21  mis- 
tfca  that  will  be  deidoyed  to  the 
NATOemmtrtaa. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  is  not  ap- 
propriate and  that  we  should  not 
adept  thia  amendment. 

Ifr.  DIGBB.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  wiU  the 
gentleman  ytadd? 

Mr.  KDfWARDS  of  Alabama  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Defense  ApprofNriations  Subcommittee 
that  I  share  the  same  omcems  that 
others  have  about  the  way  this  thing 
was  handled.  It  was  not  handled  in  the 
fiitftV>«  that  I  think  the  gentlonan 
from  AlB*^"**  or  I  would  prefer  in 
terms  of  last  year's  handling  of  the  ap- 
IKoprlatlon  by  the  Army.  I  think  it 
was  wrong. 

Our  otmunlttee.  in  fact,  cut  $25  mil- 
lion out  of  this  appropriation  because 
of  that  cmcem:  but  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  at  this  very  moment  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  negotiating  in  Geneva,  the  talks 
have  Just  resumed  there,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets, because  I  think  we  have  made  a 
strong  commitment  by  saying  with  our 
NATO  allies  that  we  are  going  forward 
on  the  Pershings  and  the  GLCM's,  are 
now  talking  about  some  major  reduc- 
tions in  their  SS-20's. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point 
in  time  we  need  to  unify  and  have  re- 
sohred  within  the  alliance.  I  think  that 
was  one  thing  we  demonstrated  yester- 
day, that  which  wiU  make  it  easier  for 
the  deployment  In  order  to  get  the 
kind  of  agreement  that  I  think  both 
sides  are  willing  to  discuss. 
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I  think  the  administration  on  this 
issue  has  demonstrated  smne  flexibil- 
ity, and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
many  of  us  have  been  concerned  about 
in  the  START  talks,  that  there  has 
not  been  on  the  part  of  the  United 
SUtes  real  flexibility. 

But.  in  the  intermediate-range  weap- 
ons, the  President  has  changed  his  po- 
sition and  says  he  is  willing  to  take  an 
interim  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (BSr.  Bd- 
WAUS)  has  expired. 

(At  the  reqiiest  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Aiaiiama  was  sllowcd  to  procced  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  hang  tough  right  now, 
keep  the  alliance  together,  and  let 
these  negotiations  go  forward.  I  think 
now  that  the  flight  tests  have  been 
better,  we  know  we  have  a  sjrstem  that 


will  work  and  that  we  ought  to  oppose 
this  amendment  and  keep  the  deploy- 
ment on  schedule  because  if  we  do  not 
it  would  certainly  undercut,  as  we  did 
before  on  the  neutron  bomb,  all  of  our 
NATO  allies  who  hmve  stood  up  and 
stood  with  the  United  States  in  going 
forward. 

If  we  all  of  a  sudden  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  underneath  them.  I  think  we 
would  do  very  serious  damage  to  the 
alliance.        

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  frimd  from  Washington 
for  a  very  perceptive  statement.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  that  comment. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is  very,  very  important.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  a  tremendous  reluc- 
tance—and I  think  correctly  so  from 
their  perspective— not  to  negotiate 
away  their  warheads  or  intermediate- 
range  missiles  because  we  have  not  re- 
sponded. 

It  is  only  when  the  Soviet  Union  has 
seen  the  resolve  of  the  administration, 
the  American  people,  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  resolve  of  people  like 
yourselves,  that  they  now  are  willing 
to  negotiate  down  the  total  number  of 
missiles  that  they  have  and  the  total 
numlier  of  warheads. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  very  recently 
started  to  talk  in  terms  of  warheads 
and  not  Just  launchers,  which  is  par- 
ticularly important.  I  believe  they  are 
doing  so  because  we  are  finally  show- 
ing the  resolve  here  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  United  States. 

One  further  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  even 
our  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress talk  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  has  351  SS-20  inter- 
mediate range  missiles.  But  that  is  not 
so.  The  correct  statement  is  that  they 
have  351  launchers  and  are  building 
launchers  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 
They  have  a  standby  missile  now  for 
each  one  of  those  launchers. 

So.  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  351  missiles  but  702  SS-20  missiles. 
Each  missile  has  three  warheads. 
Therefore  they  now  have  2,106  inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads  in  that 
particiilar  theater. 

Our  total  response  is  going  to  be 
building  108  Pershing  II's.  each  with 
only  one  warhead.  I  think  it  is  a  mod- 
erate response,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding  because  I  think  these 
are  matters  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  exchange  upon.  I  really  do  not 


believe  this  is  a  replay  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. This  Is  a  meeific  weapcms  system 
that  is  targeted  in  a  specific  situation. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  diacuas  it  in 
those  terms. 

Let  me  very  QUiddy  make  five 
points.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
$100-plus  million  closing  costs.  The 
total  coat  of  this  program  is  $2.18  bil- 
lion, and  if  you  add  in  construction 
and  warheads  it  is  $3.4  billion.  So  we 
are  talking  about  $100  million  eloseout 
and  I  am  talking  about  saving  the 
American  people  $3.4  billion.  That  is 
point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2:  in  the  five  nations  that 
we  contemplate  deplojnnent  we  do  not 
have  agreements  in  most  of  those 
countries.  We  have  millions  of  people 
protesting  against  the  deployment  of 
these  weapcms  in  many  of  thoae  areas. 

The  third  point:  We  can  place  12.000 
nuclear  weapons  on  Soviet  soil;  they 
can  put  8,000  on  our  soil;  572  addition- 
al weapons  does  not  give  us  any  more 
capability. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
weU  Just  a  moment  ago  mentioned  the 
SS-20's.  I  would  simply  for  a  moment 
like  to  quote  McGeorge  Bundy.  former 
national  security  adviser,  on  the  issue 
of  the  SS-20's: 

The  SS-20  did  not  and  does  not  give  the 
Soviet  Union  any  nuclear  capacity  agalnat 
Europe  alone  that  she  did  not  have  in  over- 
flowing measure  before  a  single  SS-20  was 
deployed. 

It  would  seem  to  me  if  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  deploy  SS-20's,  and  I  do 
not  agree  with  that  decision,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  be  crazy  as  well.  The  Per- 
shing is  not  a  response  to  the  SS-20.  It 
does  not  shoot  down  SS-20's. 

We  operate  as  if  we  have  to  have  ex- 
actly what  they  have.  What  we  have 
to  have,  it  seems  to  me.  is  rationality, 
which  leads  me  to  my  last  point. 

I  think  the  SS-20's  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  negotiation,  but  it  ought  to 
be  down  around  a  table  that  we  talk 
about  moving  away  from  the  use  of 
SS-20'8.  not  in  rigid  adherence  to  a  de- 
ployment schedule  as  if  in  some  way 
the  integrity  of  the  United  SUtes  is  at 
stake. 

I  think  that  our  Eiuopean  allies 
really  do  not  want  this  decision. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  if  we  gave  them  some 
time.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  resolve  this  matter  short  of  placing 
the  world  in  a  hair-trigger  situation  by 
blindly  pursuing  this  notion  that  we 
must  deploy  in  some  macho  fashion.  I 
Just  do  not  think  we  need  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man have  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,   the   gentleman   does   not 
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want  3  additional  minutes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonaent  for  1  additional  minute. 

(By  unanimous  eonaent,  Mr.  Bd- 
WABIM  of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  lias  had  plenty  of  time. 

I  would  Just  like  to  tmpaoA  to  a 
couple  of  points.  First  of  all.  the  Pn-- 
shing  n  k  going  into  Germanr.  it  is 
not  going  to  be  spread  out  all  over — 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Hie  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  is  a  part  of  this 
package. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  any  fur- 
ther. The  gentleman  has  ao^ome  min- 
utes. 

The  gn»und-launched  cruise  missOe 
is  not  a  part  of  this  iton  that  the  gen- 
tleman hts  offered  an  amendmmt  to. 
The  Pershing  H  is  going  into  Germa- 
ny. It  is.  In  fact,  going  there  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  SS-20's. 

There  would  be  no  Pershing  II's.  I 
am  quite  certain,  going  into  Germany 
or  anywhere  in  the  NATO  countries  if 
the  Soviets  would  very  kindly  agree  to 
remove  their  SS-20's  from  that  area. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  not  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  see  how  many 
countries  we  can  put  missiles  in  or 
how  many  countries  we  can  aim  mis- 
siles at.  But  we  are  foolish,  foolish  if 
we  allow  the  Soviets  to  continue  down 
this  road  without  at  least  trying  to 
modernise  the  systems  that  we  have. 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  atrike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  us  when  discussing  this  issue  to 
recall  a  little  bit  of  history  as  to  how 
we  arrived  at  where  we  are  today. 

In  1971  and  1978  the  Soviet  Union 
began  deploying  the  SS-20's.  Those  of 
our  allies  in  the  NATO  alliance 
became  concerned  that  they  had  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  a  similar  interme- 
diate range  missile  to  defend  than. 

As  you  know,  after  World  War  H  we 
took  it  upon  ourselves  to  control  the 
nuclear  retaliatory  capacity  of  NATO. 
During  1978-79  our  allies  pleaded  with 
the  U.S.  Government  to  permit  them 
to  have  a  similar  intermediate  range 
missile  to  counterbalance  the  SS-20. 

We  said  we  wanted  to  negotiate  in 
1978  and  negotiate  in  1979.  Finally,  in 
the  fall  of  1979.  the  Defense  Ministers 
and  heads  of  state  of  our  NATO  allies 
met  with  our  President  and  convinced 
him  that  he  needed  to  give  them  a 
counterblOance  to  the  SS-20's  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  SS-20  is 
not  aimed  at  Bericeley.  Calif.,  or  Hills- 
boro.  Ohio,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  slates.  It  is  aimed,  an  interme- 
diate ra^e  missile,  against  Western 
Europe. 

In  late  1979  President  Carter  agreed 
to  consider  deployment  of  the  Per- 


shing n.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
Soviet  Union  responded  with  a  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  that  issue  for  the 
first  time. 

President  Carter  in  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  last  year  outlined 
tf^t  at  that  time  he  offered  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  a  freeze.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  midcourse  in  their 
deployment  from  1977  to  1983.  They 
ha^  deployed  half  of  their  launchers 
as  we  have  discussed  today. 

President  Carter  offered  his  willing- 
ness to  freeze  NATO  intermediate 
range  missOe  deplosmnent  at  zero  if 
Breshnev  would  freeze  at  159  launch- 
ers. Brezhnev  declined.  So  President 
Carter  consented  to  begin  in  1983  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  those  nations  that  are 
under  the  gim  of  the  SS-20.  We  are 
now  at  that  date. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  recently  pointed  out.  they  have 
gone  from  deploying  SS-20's  at  one 
every  6  weeks  to  one  every  5  days. 
They  now  have  351  launchers  with  3 
warheads,  plus  the  additional  reload. 

Tou  may  recall  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
other  body  was  an  observer  at  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  at  the  time  that 
our  former  President.  Mr.  Carter, 
withdrew  production  and  research  and 
development  for  the  B-1.  In  order  to 
put  the  best  face  that  he  could  on  that 
decision  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
the  other  body  posed  to  the  chief  of 
the  Soviet  negotiators  whether  or  not 
they  would  lie  willing  to  make  a  simi- 
lar such  gesture  toward  peace. 
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Would  they  be  willing  to  withdraw  a 
similar  strategic  wei^jon  from  their  de- 
ployment schedule?  To  which  the  gen- 
tleman responded:  "Senator,  you  will 
leam  that  Soviet  Communists  are  nei- 
ther pacifists  nor  philanthropists."  So, 
we  have  learned  that  only  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  West  to  act  has 
brought  them  to  the  negotiating  table. 
And  only  our  resolve  at  this  final 
moment  will  give  us  any  negotiations 
at  all.  If  we  here  today  change  our 
minds,  walk  off  and  allow  them  to  get 
away  scot-free  with  351  SS-20's.  we 
have  nothing  further  to  negotiate  and 
that  does  one  thing,  that  leaves  us  in 
the  next  decade  with  instability.  Insta- 
bility in  the  nuclear  field. 

Jdr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yi<?lding.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  vory  good 
historical  statement.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  look  at  these  things 
frcmi  a  historical  perspective. 

I  would  ask  the  obviously  rhetorical 
question  that  if  we  do  nothing  now.  if 
we  elect  not  to  go  forward  with  the 
Pershing  II  and.  in  fact,  the  cruise 


missile  program,  the  gentleman  does 
not,  very  frankly,  as  Mr.  Brent  Scow- 
croft  said  relatively  to  the  MX,  you  do 
not  have  to  have  a  malevolent  view  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conclude  that 
they  in  their  own  minds  are  going  to 
be  correct.  They,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out.  are  now  producing  launch- 
ers at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  a 
week.  If  we  do  not  respond  or  say  we 
are  going  to  respond,  what  in  the 
world  are— what  type  of  incentive  will 
they  have  to  cut  back  on  their  own? 
Indeed  they  wiU  not. 

That  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
make. 

The  second  point  is  the  fact  that  SS- 
20  does  not  only  have  three  warheads, 
not  only  are  there  now  deployed  over 
700  of  them,  and  we  are  now  talldng  in 
terms  of  reduction  of  wei4>ons. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  CouBrm  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McEwnr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.)      

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  further  to  the 

gentleman.     

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  fur- 
ther. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  the  fact, 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  said 
before,  that  the  SS-20,  although  at 
the  present  time  a  theater  nuclear 
weapon,  is  one  that  had  intermediate 
range,  and  does.  No.  1.  have  twice  or 
three  times  the  range  of  the  Per- 
shings. No.  1;  and  No.  2.  by  putting  on 
a  third  stage  which  is  totally  compati- 
ble and  designed  for  that  function,  it 
becomes  an  ICBM  that  can  threaten 
the  security  of  this  country. 

So.  indeed,  not  only  is  it  important 
for  Western  Europe's  security  to  have 
the  Soviet  Union  rethink  their  policy 
of  massive  proliferation  and  construc- 
tion of  these  weapons,  it  indeed  can  be 
a  very  important  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  weU  because  of  that  third 
stage  attachment  to  that  SS-20  when 
It  truly  l)ecomes  an  ICBM. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  His  commitment  to 
arms  reduction  is  very  clear.  As  we 
have  stated  here,  if  we  walk  off  from 
the  table  with  our  only  bargaining 
chip  with  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
negotiate  and  allow  them  to  proceed 
further  with  their  deployment,  then 
we  will  have  led  this  Nation  toward  de- 
stabilization. 

E>uring  the  last  election  I  attended 
rallies  in  West  Germany  by  all  four  of 
the  major  political  parties.  This  Per- 
shing II  deployment  was  the  major 
topic  of  discussion  at  every  event. 
Both  major  political  parties,  which 
amount  to  83  percent  of  those  voting 
in  the  last  election,  were  overwhelm- 
ingly supportive  of  their  need  to  have 
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a  netottetlng  tool,  to  oontinue  with  de- 
ployiiient  of  tlie  P«nlilnc  n  •■  a  ooun- 
tertwlanoe  to  thoM  Inteniiedlate  range 
mlMilM  aimed  at  their  dtles. 

Mr.  KniP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlMaan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man tram  New  T<vk. 

Mr.  KKMP.  I  thanlK  the  gentleman 
foryidding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  statement 
and  Just  add  one  thought:  There  is  no 
quicka-  way  to  embarrass  and  under- 
mine our  allies  than  to  pull  back  on 
this  ianie.  From  Francois  Mitterrand, 
the  Socialist  President  of  France  to 
Chancellor  Kohl,  to  Prime  Minister 
Thatdier.  there  is  not  anybody  in 
Europe  who  does  not  recognise  the 
key  alliance  undertaking:  today  is  our 
Joint  commitment  to  go  to  those  arms 
control  negotiations  at  Geneva  with 
the  wiU  and  the  purpose  of  deploying 
the  Pershing  missile  on  the  Continent 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kng  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  McEwbh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KSMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McEWiail.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


UM 


Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  fiuther. 

We  have  agreed  with  our  NATO 
allies  to  a  two-track  approach  concern- 
ing theater  nuclear  forces:  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  and  force  moderniza- 
tion. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
amendment  because  of  the  destructive 
impact  it  would  have  on  our  commit- 
ments to  Europe  and  on  the  prospects 
for  success  of  the  TNF  talks. 

At  the  request  of  our  allies,  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  deploy 
Pershing  n  and  GLCM  forces  to  offset 
the  unilateral  advantage  gained  by  the 
Soviets  by  their  vast  nuclear  buildup 
in  Eastern  Europe.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  travesty  for  this  Congress  to  delete 
fun(ttng  for  the  Pershing  n.  in  contra- 
vention of  our  commitment  to  NATO. 

Are  we  in  Congress  going  to  say. 
"Now  that  you  have  gone  out  on  a 
limb  tat  us.  Mr.  Kohl,  we  have  decided 
to  cut  funding  for  the  very  system  we 
have  pledged  to  you?"  Shall  we  do 
nothing  to  offset  the  Soviets'  enor- 
mous unilateral  advantage  in  theater 
forces,  which  is  what  the  Soviets  have 
been  working  for  all  along? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  a 
ctmcerted  effort  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe.  This  is  perhaps 
the  overriding  goal  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  today.  If  the  United  SUtes 
should  repudiate  our  commitment  to 
modernise  NATO  nuclear  forces,  leav- 
ing our  allies  vulnerable  to  the  grave 


Soviet  threat,  the  Soviets  will  have 
achieved  that  goal.  If  we  forgo  our 
commitments  to  NATO,  we  would  only 
be  forcing  the  finlandisation  of 
Europe,  and  increasing  the  risk  of  war. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  West 
tried  unilateral  restraint  in  Europe  for 
the  past  10  years.  We  elected  not  to 
modernise  our  theater  nuclear  forces, 
even  though  we  had  the  ability  to  do 
so.  The  Soviets  exploited  our  restraint, 
and  amassed  an  enormous  offensive 
S8-20  force.  Unilateral  restraint  in 
Europe  has  not  worked.  Jointly  with 
our  allies  we  must  use  all  the  leverage 
at  our  diq>osal  to  force  Soviet  reduc- 
tions. 

The  administration's  interim  INF 
proposals  have  the  support  of  Euro- 
pean leaders  from  Germany's  conserv- 
ative Helmut  Kohl  to  France's  social- 
ist Francois  Mitterrand.  These  propos- 
als deserve  a  fair  chance  at  the  negoti- 
ating tables  at  Geneva,  but  they  will 
not  get  this  opportunity  if  the  Con- 
gress undercuts  funding  for  the  Per- 
shing II. 

In  the  interest  of  NATO's  security, 
and  in  the  Interest  of  our  ongoing 
arms  control  efforts.  I  urge  your 
defeat  of  the  Dellums  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  performed  a 
really  significant  service  here  today  by 
going  back  and  reviewing  the  history. 
This  has  been  a  decision  that  Presi- 
dent Carter,  you  know,  struggled  with 
and  then  in  the  face  of  the  continued 
Soviet  buildup  of  SS-20's.  felt  he  had 
no  other  choice  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McEwen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  as  a 
NATO  parliamentarian  to  meet  with 
my  NATO  colleagues  more  than  once, 
and  I  think  the  point  they  make  over 
and  over  again  is  can  the  Americans  be 
consistent?  Can  we  develop  a  policy 
and  stick  with  it  for  a  period  of  time  as 
administrations  come  and  go?  Bemie 
Rogers,  our  commanding  officer  in 
Europe  and  NATO  urged,  he  said  it 
was  absolutely  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  to  maintain  a  consistent, 
steady  path.  And  I  think  that  consist- 
ent, steady  path,  from  a  position  of 
strength  wiU  get  us  the  negotiations 
that  our  friends  here  want  so  desper- 


ately on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  liberals 
and  conservatives. 

But.  if  we  unilaterally  pull  back  at 
this  point  we  will  undercut  the  admin- 
istration, undercut  the  NATO  alliance 
and  we  would  be  making  a  grievous 
mistake  in  terms  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dbllums  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McEwm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McEHItrEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding.  I  do 
not  have  horns;  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  check  to  see  whether  he 
can  yield  to  me.  Tou  are  an  individual 
Member  here.  Tou  have  a  right  to 
assert  your  own  individuality,  you  are 
unique  here. 

1^.  McEWEN.  I  reclaim  my  time 
long  enough  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  speaking  for  over  20 
minutes  and  I  am  operating  at  the 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DEOiLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

ULr.  McEWEN.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman.  Thank 
you.  But.  look.  I  do  not  speak  on  this 
floor  every  di^  and  neither  does  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Twenty  min- 
utes? We  are  talking  about  the  poten- 
tial of  nuclear  war. 

I  have  never  cut  off  anyone's  debate. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  engage  you  at  this 
level. 

I  respect  the  fact  that  you  and  I 
have  different  points  of  view.  But  you 
have  asserted  that  you  really  believe 
that  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
and  the  cruise  missile  will  actually 
lead  to  arms  control.  I  Just  want  to  ask 
you.  do  you  honestly  believe  that  and 
can  you  tell  me  as  specifically  as  you 
can  how  you  think  it  is  going  to  lead 
to  arms  control?  I  am  not  trying  to 
embarrass  my  colleague.  That  has 
never  been  my  role  here. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  question 
because  that  was  100  percent  of  my 
goal  in  taking  the  floor  today.  That  is. 
to  reemphasize  that  those  people  who 
said,  we  should  just  ask  the  Soviet 
Union:  "Would  you  please  not  do 
this?"  We  did  that  for  over  2  years  and 
as  long  as  the  SS-20's  were  not  aimed 
at  American  cities,  as  long  as  we  were 
not  under  the  threat  of  their  constant 
deployment  going  from  6  weeks  to  S 
weeks  to  4  weeks  to  3  weeks  to  once 


every  5  da^  untU  finally  the  defense 
ministers  abd  leaders  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance said  to  our  Prealdent.  "Those 
missiles  ar«  aimed  at  us.  It  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  permit  us  to  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  go  to  the  bargain- 
ing table." 

When  the  President  agreed  to  de- 
ployment, after  first  offering  a  freeae. 
It  was  then  and  (mly  then  that  the 
Soviet  Unl#n  agreed  to  sit  down  at  the 
INF  talks  fci  Geneva.  So  that  Is  where 
we  are  today.  It  was  the  forceful 
action  of  tlie  NATO  alliance  to  begin 
to  consider  deploying  these  missiles 
that  brouglit  them  to  the  table.  And  if 
we  want  to  have 

The  CHMRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  sgain  ex- 

(On  reqaest  of  Mr.  Kasnt  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McEwm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
minutes.)  _    . 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. If  we  walk  off  firom  that  table 
now  having  brought  them  there  and 
having  them  twiddle  their  thumbs  for 
the  last  3  years  as  they  have  continued 
their  deployment,  now  that  we  have 
researched  and  designed  and  are  ready 
to  deploy  this  missfle.  to  say  now  "All 
right,  we  changed  our  minds,  you  can 
have  your  freedom  to  put  in  SS-20's 
aimed  at  our  allies  and  we  will  not  re- 
spond." would  be  the  height  of  folly 
and  I  thittk  anyone  interested  in  im- 
derstanding  our  negotiations  can  see 
that.  And  I  trust  that  the  genUeman 
will  do  us  all  a  service  by  withdrawing 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that. 

BCr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

ytr.  KAZEN.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate mysslf  with  his  remarks,  particu- 
larly with  those  remarks  that  have 
told  us  how  our  allies  feeL  No  longer 
are  they  requesting  that  we  deploy  the 
Pershings^  they  are  demanding  that 
we  do  it.  i 
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They  have  put  the  future  of  their 
countries  on  the  line.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  very  properly  stated,  all  the 
major  political  parties  In  West  (3erma- 
ny.  before  the  recent  elections,  cam- 
paigned on  the  proposition  that  they 
were  going  to  have  the  Pershings  on 
their  soil,  on  target,  by  December  of 
this  year.  The  people  badced  that 
issue. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  back  off.  I  think 
that  we  would  lose  our  credibility,  not 
only  with  our  allies  there,  but  with 
every  other  country  with  which  we 
have  made  commitments  all  over  the 
world. 


We  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  war  ourselves,  but  by  golly,  if 
we  have  to  bacA  down  on  our  allies. 
thai  I  do  not  blame  them  for  losing  all 

faith  in  us.    

Mr.  (X)URTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  his- 
torically the  Soviet  Union  started  to 
deploy  the  SS-20  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile.  We  begged  them  not 
to  and  they  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

Then  after  a  few  months  went  by 
and  they  continued  to  deploy  the  SS- 
20.  we  said  that  we  would  in  fact  re- 
spond, but  they  did  not  change  their 
policy,  because  they  thought  it  was 
the  right  one. 

Then  we  started  with  research  and 
develoimient  and  they  still  did  not 
change  their  policy,  no  new  signals  at 
any  type  of  negotiation.  It  was  not 
until  finally  we  had  an  agreement  be- 
tween NATO  allies  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  people 
behind  us,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  saying,  "Let's  call  a  halt  to  the 
number  of  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles  in  the  western  theater." 
If  we  do  nothing  now,  if  we  now  turn 
^>^^f»,  they  will  be  totally  convinced  of 
the  rightness  and  correctness  of  their 
old  policy  of  increasing  deployment. 
We  must  go  forward  to  stop  this  mad- 
ness, very  frankly,  in  central  Europe. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, he  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numijer  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
participate  in  this  colloquy,  but  I 
think  that  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  is  going  to  be,  if 
time  permits  later  this  day,  introduc- 
ing and  debating  our  bill  on  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons,  including  the 
Pershing,  that  at  least  we  ought  to  say 
something  on  this  very  important 
amendment. 

First  of  all.  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
it  was  the  NATO  allies  themselves,  in 
the  person  of  Chancellor  Schmidt  of 
West  Germany,  who  was  responsible 
for  urging  on  the  United  States  the  ar- 
rangement to  implace  the  Pershing 
missile  in  Western  Europe  unless 
there  was  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
their  SS-20's  which  are  targeted 
against  NATO. 

Chancellor  Schmidt  was  in  the  news 
Just  a  couple  of  days  ago  saying  that  if 
the  United  States  did  not  vote  to  put 
the  MX  into  our  arsenal,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  (Germans  and  the 
other  NATO  allies  would  not  agree  to 
put  the  Pershing  on  their  soil. 

So  that  the  action  that  we  took  yes- 
terday in  cormection  with  the  MX  is 


certainly  an  important  insurance 
policy  for  the  continuation  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

However,  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
amendment  from  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dkllums).  and  thereby  wipe 
out  the  Pershing  weapon,  we  would 
have  certainly  given  a  demonstration 
of  our  failure  to  live  up  to  our  NATO 
commitments,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  would  in  fact  have  undercut 
the  NATO  alliance,  if  not  totally  de- 
stroyed it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  in  Germany  last 
fall  at  the  very  time  that  the  decision 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
respect    to    the    Pershing    was    an- 
nounced. And  we  soon  learned  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  German  Defense  Department,  to 
the  new  ChanceUor,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  NATO  organization 
representing  both  Germany  and  the 
other  countries.  We  tried  to  reassure 
them  that  this  was  merely  a  response 
to  the  fact  that  the  Pershing  had  had 
a  couple  of  bad  test  flights,  but  that 
we  were  certain  that  the  Pentagon 
would  be  able  to  move  forward  with 
the  development  of  Pershing  and  that 
the  weapon  would  be  on  schedule.  In 
fact,  it  has  now  demonstrated  its  capa- 
bility, and  I  think  the  suggestion  that 
perhaps  the  Pentagon  was  less  than 
entirely  honest,  in  cormection  with  the 
development  of  the  Pershing,  was  not 
done  with  any  intention  of  trying  to 
deceive  the  Congress,  but  rather  rec- 
ognizing that  we  had  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  if  we  were  going  to  convince  our 
allies  that  the  Pershing  was  a  really 
viable  weapon  ready  to  put  in  place  if 
the  INF  talks  faUed  or  else  we  would 
lose    their   support   entirely.    And   I 
think  that  is  something  that  ought  to 
be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Just  yesterday,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  supporting  the  MX,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  opposing  the  MX, 
on  the  arms  control  aspect  of  that  par- 
ticular wem>on  and  the  terms  under 
which  it  was  being  advocated.  And  I 
think  the  arms  control  aspect  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  outcome. 

If  we  are  going  to  m>ply  the  same  ra- 
tionale with  respect  to  the  Pershing, 
we  would  have  to  say,  xmder  the  Del- 
lums amendment,  the  way  to  have  a 
balance  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  1.000 
to  zero.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  way 
to  proceed  with  arms  control  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 

words.  J  ..  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  the  debate 
back  to  where  it  should  be.  We  are  not 
doing  anything  here  to  destroy  the 
Pershing  II  program.  All  we  are  doing, 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment  that  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
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fomta.  Is  oonfinnlnK  what  this  Con- 
wnm  did  in  Oeoaiaber  1M2  in  the  1983 
•pproprtetlon  bilL 

At  that  time  the  oitlre  House  voted 
for  this,  and  tlie  President  subsequant- 
ly  signed  the  biU.  The  committee  of 
oonferenoe  report  said.  "The  conferees 
agree  tliat  Pershing  n  procurement 
funds  may  be  requested  by  reprogram- 
ing  or  budget  supplement  following 
successful  completion  of  full  flight 
testing." 

That  has  not  been  done.  The  Army 
has  conducted  snne  test  flights.  Some 
have  been  successful,  and  some  have 
had  problems. 

But  they  have  not  completed  that 
testing,  and  so  they  have  not  complied 
with  the  1M3  language.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  stop  the  program,  and 
it  does  not  delay  the  initial  deploy- 
ment. The  moneys  aiH>roprlated  in 
1M2  provide  the  missiles  to  meet  the 
IOC  date  of  December  1983  for  de- 
ployment in  Oermany.  That  is  the 
only  coounitment  we  have.  So  we  are 
not  stopping  the  program. 

We  are  asldng  for  proper  ftmding 
procedures.  The  Congress  told  the  De- 
fense Department,  "When  you  have 
completed  your  testing,  you  can  re- 
quest the  additional  money." 

They  have  not  completed  the  test- 
ing, but  we  are  going  to  tell  them. 
"That's  OK.  Do  not  mind  what  we 
toM  you  in  Deceml)er.  This  is  May,  it 
is  a  different  time.  Tou  go  your  merry 
way.  We  gave  you  the  money.  Just 
spend  it  any  time  you  want.  The 
strings  we  have  attached  would  mean 
nothing.  Tou  go  your  way  and  the 
Congress  will  rubber  stamp  what  you 
do." 

That  is  what  is  before  the  Congress 
today,  nils  amendment  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  initial  Pershing  II  deploy- 
ment. That  is  <m  target,  the  21  missiles 
funded  in  1982  are  on  target,  and  will 
be  delivered  for  deplojonent  in  Decem- 
ber 1983.  These  supplemental  1983 
mimeys  will  not  affect  that  deploy- 
ment. And  the  1984  money  will  be  con- 
sidered In  the  1984  authorization  and 
appropriatlmis  bills. 

lir.  AoCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  malting  an  impor- 
tant point.  There  are  those  on  the 
floor  who  are  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  sending  bad  signals  to  either 
our  allies  in  Europe  or  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve we  ought  not  to  be  sending  a  bad 
message  to  the  Pentagon,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  U.S.  Army,  which  was  in- 
structed by  an  act  of  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
last  year,  that  they  were  going  to  get 
no  additional  funds  for  the  Pershing 
II  until  the  full  ccHnplement  of  flight 
tests  and  testing  had  been  completed. 


That  was  the  voice  of  the  elected 
legislaUve  branch  of  Government  and 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
telling  the  Armed  Forces  the  limits 
within  they  could  work. 
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We  drew  the  line.  It  was  the  law. 
And  what  did  the  Army  do?  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Defense  Sub- 
committee, has  told  us.  It  thumbed  its 
nose  at  us.  It  told  the  Congress.  "Buss 
off."  It  told  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
"It  does  not  matter  that  your  name 
was  written  on  the  law.  that  you 
signed  the  law." 

"We  are  not  going  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion." the  Army  said,  "to  the  prohibi- 
tion passed  by  the  people's  Legislature 
and  signed  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  And  they  proceeded  to  enter 
into  contracts,  obligate  themselves  for 
those  contracts  for  the  development  of 
all  of  the  missiles  they  had  always  in- 
tended to  acquire. 

Now.  I  Just  want  to  know  whether 
we  have  a  civilian  form  of  government 
or  not.  That  is  the  issue  here.  Is  it  a  ci- 
vilian form  of  government  or  not? 
Does  the  Army  run  this  place?  Or  does 
the  Congress  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  elected  President,  run  this 
place?  Who  makes  these  policies?  Is  it 
a  general  down  in  the  Pentagon?  Or  is 
it  the  elected  Representatives? 

We  ^proved  21  missUes  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  That  is  enough  for  the  ini- 
tial deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
missile.  That  should  show  that  we  are 
meeting  our  obligation  to  our  NATO 
Allies.  Meanwhile,  we  are  within  our 
rights  to  stick  by  our  guns,  as  elected 
Representatives,  and  say.  "Army,  you 
do  what  we  tell  you  on  the  testing  of 
this  weapon  or  you're  not  going  to  get 
any  money  to  complete  the  project." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Bfr.  Aooab- 
Bo)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aodabbo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS,  lilr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  the  chairman 
and  I  both  agree.  1  had  s  similar  expe- 
rience on  wide-bodied  aircraft,  where 
the  Defense  Department  used  an 
entire  account  in  order  to  Justify  ex- 
penditures. And  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future,  when  the  committee  makes 
a  decision,  we  will  line-item  it  in  the 
budget  so  that  there  is  not  any  confu- 
sion. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  my  chairman 
that,  as  he  knows,  funds  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  Pershing  II  program,  and 
that  diversion  would  weaken  the  Patri- 
ot program,  the  Stinger  program  and 
the  TOW-2  program.  And  it  is  Just  my 


view  if  we  do  not  put  the  money  back 
at  this  point  in  time  we  will  undercut 
all  of  our  missile  programs,  plus,  as 
the  chairman  knows.  I  think  we  have 
got  a  very  major  commitment  here  to 
our  NATO  Allies. 

And  I  would  Just  reqxmd  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  by  suggesting  that 
it  was  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
Pentagon,  the  counselor,  BCr.  Taft. 
William  Howard  Taft  IV.  I  beUeve. 
who  approved  this.  So  it  was  the  civil- 
ian leadership  of  the  Pentagon  who 
did  get  into  this. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further.  I  do  not 
care  If  it  Is  a  civilian  Assistant  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  some  other 
potentate  who  thwarted  the  law 
siflned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  saying  that  the  Pentagon 
ignored  a  law  passed  by  this  Congress. 
They  ignored  our  Judgment  as  to  what 
the  conditions  should  be  before  we 
would  release  final  funding  for  this 
weapon  system.  We  put  those  condi- 
tions in  law.  And  that  law  was  signed 
by  the  President. 

I  do  not  care  if  it  is  some  civilian 
mucky-muck  of  some  Idnd  down  at  the 
Pentagon  or  an  admiral  or  a  generaL 
The  point  is.  the  law  has  been  broken 
by  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  was  raising  the  question  of 
military  versus  civilian  leadership. 
And  I  Just  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  the  civilian 
leadership  of  the  Pentagon  that  made 
the  decision. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  agree  he  may  be  a 
civilian.  However,  he  still  works  for 
the  Pentagon,  and  it  Is  therefore  the 
Military  Establishment  which  is  disre- 
garding the  direction  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  suggest  that  we  line- 
item  it  in  the  future. 

Bfr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Washing- 
ton, whom  I  respect,  we  did  line-item 
it.  by  including  specific  language  in 
the  committee's  report.  We  did  line- 
item  it.  and  it  was  disregarded.  Are  we 
going  to  permit  them  to  make  these 
commitments  using  other  f  imds?  They 
have  violated  the  intent,  if  not  the 
precise  legalistic  interpretation,  of  the 
law  by  using  funds  which  had  been 
specifically  appropriated  for  other 
missile  programs  for  Pershing  II— a 
program  that  the  Congress  specifically 
declined  to  fund.  Do  we  now  have  to 
be  blackmailed  into  approving  a  con- 
tract because  if  we  do  not  we  would 
have  to  pay  $150  million  in  cancella- 
tion costs? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  briefly.  I  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man: On  any  occasion,  at  any  time,  did 
the  Army  come  to  the  chairman  or  to 
our  committee  with  a  reprogramlng  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  No.  The  gentleman 
knows,  as  an  esteemed  member  of  this 


subcommittee,  that  we  have  never  re- 
ceived thati  request 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Is  that  not  the  normal 
procedure.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ADl|>ABBO.  That  would  have 
been  the  normal  procedure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Aomb- 
Bo)  has  exitired. 

(By  unailimous  consent.  Mr.  Aboab- 
Bo  was  alldwed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minttte.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DIGKS.  I  think  it  would  be 
worthwhiM  for  us  to  correct  this 
policy,  whkh  has  started  under  this 
administratdon.  and  I  would  suggest 
that  maybe  che  vehicle  to  do  that  is 
when  the  defense  authorisation  bill 
comes  to  the  floor,  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice, because  I  think  it  is  absolutely  a 
flaunting  to  the  Defense  Department's 
authority  here.  I  think  it  is  very  ex- 
pensionary,  in  terms  of  the  executive 
branch  rdationship  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  would  seon  to  me  that  we 
could  Join  together,  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  authorisation,  and  say. 
"This  kind  of  practice  will  not  be  tol- 
erated." And  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

BCr.  ADDABBO.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  gentleBoan  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
WiU  be  effecUve. 

ISx.  DiGKS.  The  chairman  will  be 
doing  better  on  that  one. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  get  mail  from 
our  constituents,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  we  receive  a  postcard  or  a  letter 
which  reaBy  hits  the  point.  I  recenUy 
got  mail  f|x>m  a  child  of  8  years  old. 
Mr.  ChairBum.  who  wrote:  "Congress- 
woman  Boxer,  please  vote  for  peace 
because  I  want  to  grow  up." 

That  is  %  very  simple  message.  And 
maybe  my  colleagues  who  have  sat 
here  for  these  last  couple  of  dasrs  and 
voted  for  first-strike  weapons  can  ex- 
plain to  this  little  girl  how  their  votes 
are  votes  for  peace.  They  can  call 
these  weapons  "Peaoonakers."  they 
can  call  Uiese  wemxms  "part  of  a 
strategy  of  peace  through  strength." 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  fooling  the 
people.  I  think  the  people  are  way 
ahead  of  Congress. 

I  noticed.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  was  outlining  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  war.  many  Members  in  this 
Chamber  found  it  difficult  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  him.  And  I  noticed  that 
the  Chair  had  a  difficult  time  in  caU- 
Ing  this  committee  to  order.  And  I  im- 
derstand  this,  because  this  is  really 
called  the  denial  phenommon.  We  do 
not  want  to  hear  the  horrors  of  nucle- 
ar war.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  what 
could  be  the  dire  results  of  our  votes. 


We  tallE.  rather,  of  the  bargaining 
chip*;  we  talk  of  historical  perqiiective: 
but  we  do  not  talk  about  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions. 

Sevmty  percent  of  our  jroung  people 
in  Jesuit  high  schools  were  recently 
asked  how  they  expected  to  die.  They 
answered:  In  a  nuclear  war. 

What  an  indictment  of  our  leader- 
ship this  is. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  straight 
out  of  local  government.  I  served  on  a 
board  of  supervisors  for  6  years,  being 
in  the  minority.  2  Democrats  and  3 
Republicans,  when  word  came  from 
FEMA  that  we  were  supposed  to  teach 
our  people  how  to  evacuate  their 
h<Hnes  and  get  out  of  town  in  case  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Do  you  know  what  our 
people  did?  They  rose  up  and  they  said 
to  their  local  board  of  supervisors.  3 
Republicans  and  2  Democrats,  while 
Ronald  Reagan  was  President.  "We  do 
not  want  to  evacuate.  We  want  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war.  We  do  not  want  to 
carry  out  these  plans  for  evacuation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  told  us.  instead, 
not  to  do  it.  to  print  up  a  booklet  and 
explain  to  the  people  of  our  county 
what  they  could  do  for  peace. 

So  I  would  implore  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  not  to  close  their  ears 
when  people  like  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums)  gets  up  and 
talks  about  the  possible  consequences 
of  our  actions. 

Yes.  we  can  vote  for  deterrence.  But 
no.  we  should  not  be  voting  for  first- 
strike  wei4>ons.  We  should  not  be 
voting  for  launch-on-wamlng  wei4H>ns. 
Our  children  are  depending  on  us.  I 
think  we  'ought  to  rise  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

I  would  commend  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  who  stood  up  here  with 
great  courage  today  and  brought  out 
this  most  crucial  issue  of  our  time. 
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Bfr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  simply  would  like  to  say  that  this  is 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  is  very, 
very  much  concerned  about  the  hor- 
rors of  a  nuclear  war.  Understanding 
those  horrors  is  something  I  think  we 
all  agree  on. 

I  do  resent,  however,  someone  per- 
haps indicating  that  because  we  were 
to  vote  for  a  missile  system,  we  sup- 
port the  horrors  of  nuclear  war.  I.  for 
one.  will  vote  for  this  weapons  system 
in  the  hopes  that  it  will  prevent  nucle- 
ar war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 


OTHBS  mocintniKiiT,  An  forcb 
For  an  addiUonal  amount  for  "Other  iRt>- 
curement.  Air  Force",  $3410.(W0,  to  remain 
available  untU  September  30, 1985. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  spe- 
cialty metals  provision  in  this  bill  is  an 
effort  to  correct  an  error  made  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Defense  bill. 

That  act  prohibits  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  procuring  specialty 
metals  from  overseas  in  any  form 
unless  the  metals  are  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete wei^wns  system. 

While  the  intent  of  the  existing  lan- 
guage is  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
viability  of  the  domestic  q>ecialty 
metals  industry,  it  went  a  little  too  far. 

It  forced  the  United  States  to  act 
contrary  to  existing  agreements  with 
our  allies;  it  placed  in  peril  certain  li- 
censing or  operative  agreements  be- 
tween United  States  and  foreign  cor- 
porations; and  it  forced  U.S.  weapons 
systems  Industries,  who  based  their 
bids  on  prices  for  certain  components, 
to  face  default  on  their  contracts  be- 
cause the  provision  shut  off  procure- 
ment of  components  which  formed  the 
basis  of  their  bids. 

Further,  while  existing  law  allows 
for  the  procurement  of  entire  wevx>ns 
systems,  which  contain  foreign-pro- 
duced specialty  metals,  it  precludes 
the  prociu-ement  of  spare  parts  to  sup- 
port the  system. 

The  language  in  the  supplemental 
now  before  us  corrects  these  short- 
comings. 

Report  langruage  accompanying  the 
bill  recognizes  the  threat  to  U.S.  spe- 
cialty metals  manufacturers  by  foreign 
imports.  The  report  makes  it  clear  a 
national  policy  should  be  adopted  to 
address  that  threat  Government-wide. 
Should  such  a  policy  fall  to  material- 
ize, the  committee  reserves  the  right 
to  revisit  the  proposed  changes. 

The  changes  offered  in  this  supple- 
mental will  further  safeguard  U.S.  in- 
dustries involved  in  sales  of  weapons 
to  allied  nations. 

Existing  law  is  viewed  by  many  allies 
as  a  step  away  from  the  two-way 
street.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  some 
of  those  nations  wiU  reconsider  plans 
for  the  procurement  of  U.S.-produced 
systems  unless  changes  are  made  to- 
existing  law. 

Germany,  for  example,  has  stated 
plans  to  procure  some  $10  billion  in 
U.S.-produced  weapons  systems  in  the 
next  10  years.  We  stand  to  lose  those 
sales,  ten  billion  dollars'  worth,  in 
order  to  safeguard  against  some  $8 
million  in  specialty  metals  imports. 

This  just  does  not  make  sense.  We 
tried  to  protect  a  critical  U.S.  industry 
in  the  fiscal  1983  language.  But  perfec- 
tion of  language  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  really  do  what  we  meant  to  do. 

That  is  what  the  proposed  language 
does  and  I  urge  it  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerit  will 
read. 


1S950 

Mr.  MATCHER.  Mr.  dulnnan.  I  uk 
unantaDOUi  oonKnt  that  the  balance 
of  eliapter  m  be  comklered  u  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  tentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
potnta  of  order  acainat  chapter  m? 
Are  there  any  amendments  to  chapter 

m? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to   strike    the    requisite    number    of 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  an 
•mendment  but  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  my  colleacue.  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcbbi).  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  it  is  in  regard  to  the 
intent  of  the  House  with  regard  to  an 
internal  reorganliati<m  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bducatlon  as  it  impacU  on 
Intonatlonal  education. 

I  do  not  (uthnarily.  my  colleagues, 
involve  myself  in  organisational  mat- 
ters. However.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  proposed  plans  regarding  the 
Office  of  International  Education  Pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Education 
•nd  the  general  attitude  of  the  De- 
pwrtmotit  tomurd  the  important  objec- 
tives of  this  programs. 

First,  the  Office  was  downgraded  by 
the  Department  so  that  its  head  is 
now  a  Director  rather  than  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary.  Thai  key  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  International 
Education  were  transferred  from  that 
Office  to  that  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary.  Finally,  the  acUvitles  that 
remain  in  the  Office  of  International 
Educatlm  are  now  slated  for  dispersal 
among  so-odled  functional  units,  lead- 
ing to  a  kMS  of  staff  expertise  and  pro- 
gram identity. 

This  is  too  important  an  area.  Mr. 
Chairman,  affecting  our  national  ex- 
pertise on  the  regions  of  the  world,  for 
us  to  allow  the  destruction  of  a  superb 
Of  flee  and  prograih. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  inter- 
national education  certainly  Is  an  Im- 
portant activity.  We  understand  that 
the  Department  is  reorganizing  many 
of  its  offices  and  activities,  including 
the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  get  invcdved  with  rou- 
tine Internal  reorganization  matters. 
However,  the  Department  should  not 
eliminate  administrative  staff  based 
on  budget  proposals  to  terminate  pro- 
grams, when  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
acted  on  such  budget  proposals. 

Further,  the  Department  should 
carefully  follow  the  statutory  provi- 


sions of  the  Department  of  Education 
OrganlMtlon  Act.  Public  Law  M-M. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chatonan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
wortte  there,  which  I  think  will  be  very 
helpful.  ^„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  chapter 

IV. 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  IV  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentudur? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  chapter  IV? 
Are  there  any  amendments? 


of  Cndneera  deteimlnM  are  eompatlMc 
with  and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  his 
reoomraended  plan.  In  detennlnlnc  the  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  share  for  such  plan, 
the  Chief  of  Encineen  shall  give  rceognl- 
Uon  to  cosU  incurred  by  non-Federal  inter- 
In  carryinc  out  such  local  improve- 


ormSD  BY  KB.  RUCKABT 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  preceding  the 
portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

CBfBIAL  PBOVISIOaS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Lower  San  Joaquin  River.  California,  au- 
thoriMd  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
December  32.  1M4.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  (%ief  of 
EngineerB,  to  perform  clearing  and  snaciing 
on  the  San  Joaquin  River  from  Stockton. 
California,  to  Prlant  Dam,  at  an  estimated 
coat  of  tS.00O.(MO.  Prior  to  Initiation  of  con- 
struction, a  non-Federal  entity  shall  provide 
adequate  assurance  for  providing  all  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  utility  reloca- 
tions at  no  expense  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: execute  a  written  agreement  pursuant 
to  section  321  of  Public  Law  91-911;  agree  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  project  works 
upon  completion  of  construction  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army;  and  hold 
and  save  the  United  SUtes  free  from  dam- 
ages due  to  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project,  not  including 
damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of 
the  United  States  or  iU  contractors. 

Funds  for  the  Wister  Lake  project.  Okla- 
homa, authorized  pursuant  to  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1938  <S2  SUt.  1218),  shall  be 
used  to  reduce  sedimentation  impacts  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  conservation  pool 
permanently  by  3  feet  and  seasonably  by  an 
additional  3.4  feet  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  hereby  authorized  to  take  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
directive. 

ContracU  for  architect  and  engineering 
services,  and  surveying  and  mapping  serv- 
ices, shall  be  awarded  in  accordance  with 
title  tX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  541 
etscq.). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
ttirough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  Include  in  the  survey 
report  on  Threemlle  Oeek.  Mobile.  Ala- 
bama, the  coats  and  benefiU  of  local  im- 
provemenU  initiated  subsequent  to  January 
1.  1982.  by  the  city  of  MobUe  for  flood 
damage  reduction  measures  which  the  Cliief 


The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
ttirough  the  Cliief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorised  to  prepare  a  coooprehensive 
study  and  recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment and  efficient  utilisation  of  the  water 
and  related  reaources  of  aouthoentral  and 
southeast  OUahoma  and  to  prepare  a  simi- 
lar comprehensive  study  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
Arkansas.  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma. 

Funds  herein  or  hereafter  provided  for 
the  Beverly  Shores,  Indiana,  project  may  be 
used  to  operate  and  maintain  the  emergen- 
cy shore  protection  measures  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1982  (9S  Stat.  1137). 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  hereby  directed 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  Kawkawlin 
River.  MI.  project,  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948 
(62  SUt.  1183:  33  UJ3.C.  701s),  as  amended, 
at  full  Federal  expense. 

SecUon  107  of  Public  Law  97-88  pertain- 
ing to  mainteiumce  and  operation  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  of  the  Illi- 
nola  Waterway  in  the  interest  of  navigation 
iiKludes  the  Control  Structure  and  Lock  In 
the  Chicago  River,  and  other  facilities  as 
are  necessary  to  sustain  ttirough  navigation 
from  Ctiicago  Harbor  on  Lake  Mictiigan  to 
Loduwrt  on  the  Des  Plaines  River. 

Not  to  exceed  $500,000  shaU  be  available 
for  channel  clearing  of  Bayou  Rigolette  as 
determined  advisable  by  the  Ctiief  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  project  Alotia-Rigolette  Area. 
Grant  and  Rapides  Parish,  Louisiana,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
August  18. 1941. 

The  WallisvlUe  Reservoir.  Texas,  project, 
authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  19«2  (Public  Law  87-874),  Is 
hereby  modified  with  respect  to  iU  pliysical 
elements  and  planned  operation  as  recom- 
mended in  the  WaUisviUe  Lake,  Texas.  Post- 
Authorization  Change  Report,  July  1981,  as 
supplemented.  July  1982.  Notwittistanding 
the  above  modifications,  provisions  of  the 
contract  for  Water  Storage.  Salinity  Con- 
trol, and  Recreation  In  WaUisviUe  Reservoir 
(Contract  Numbered  DA<rW64-«7-C-Ol08 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  2  Feb- 
ruary 1968)  between  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment and  the  city  of  Houston,  the  Trini- 
ty River  Authority  of  Texas,  and  the  Ctiam- 
bers-Lltwrty  Counties  Navigation  District, 
shall  govern  non-Federal  participation:  Ptx>- 
vided,  TtaX  total  project  cost  as  cited  in  said 
contract  stiaU  be  understood  to  consist  of 
( 1 )  costs,  exclusive  of  land  costs,  actuaUy  in- 
curred by  the  United  SUtes  In  connection 
with  construction  of  elements  currently  In 
place  and  to  l>e  used  in  the  modified  plan, 
including  interest  during  construction:  (2) 
the  actual  cost  of  lands  used  In  the  modified 
plan;  and  (3)  completion  cosU  of  the  modi- 
fied plan.  Including  interest  during  con- 
struction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized, 
notwittistanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  widoi.  as  necessary  for  safe  passage,  the 
navigation  opening  of  Franklin  Ferry 
Bridge.  Jefferson  County.  Alabama.  The 
work  herein  authorized  stiaU  l>e  accom- 
plished at  Federal  expense;  however,  no 
construction  to  widen  the  navigation  open- 


ing staaU  begin  nor  oontiaet  for  alteration  of 
the  bridge  toay  be  awardsd  unto  the  owner 
shall  agree  that  upon  coaapletlon  of  the  al- 
teration to  thereafter  operate  and  maintain 
the  FrankUki  Ferry  Bridge  as  altered.  There 
is  liereby  avtlioriaed  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,800.  whieh  includes 
$1,000,000  previously  approprtsted.  to  cany 
out  tliis  section.  AmounU  authorised  by  this 
subsection  shaU  be  available  untO  expended. 

The  Ventura  Marina  project  autlioriaed 
by  seetlon  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1968  (PdbUc  Law  OCMIS).  as  modified.  Is 
tiereby  —Mf^toH  to  autborise  tbe  Secretsry 
of  the  Anay.  acting  through  the  Chief  <rf 
EnglmerB  to  reimburse  the  Ventura  Fort 
District  f  rain  avaOable  Operatkm  and  Matai- 
tenanoe.  General  funds  for  work  performed 
by  the  Port  Just  pitor  to  February  28.  1988. 
in  ttie  arek  normally  maintained  by  the 
Chirps  of  Sigineers.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated In  ttiis  or  any  future  Act  for  the 
Ventura  Mariiuu  CaUf omia.  project  may  be 
used  to  reimburse  local  interesU  for  any 
work  perforined  unleaa  wadb.  wmk  has  Uie 
prior  approval  of  the  United  Statea  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Section  1$4  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1976  (Publle  Iaw  94-587)  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  97-140. 
is  furttier  amended— 

(1)  by  Inerting  the  foOowing  after  the 
first  sentotce:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  ttirough  the  Chief  of  AigtneMs.  shaU 
construct  $n  approach  roadway  from  tbe 
end  of  the  Washington  State  Route  129 
overpass  of  such  bridge  to  Sixteenth  Avenue 
in  the  city  of  Clarkston.  Asotin  County. 
Wastiingtoa.";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$23,200,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$24,000,000". 

The  autborizaUon  for  ttie  Sardis  Lake 
project  contained  in  section  303  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (PubUc  Law  87- 
874)  as  aaiended  by  section  108  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act  ef  1082  (Publle  Law  97-88)  is 
hereby  amended  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Array,  acting  throu^  the  Cliief  of 
Engineers,  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  a 
water  intake  structure  at  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $500,000. 

The  project  for  navigatlan  at  Moricties 
and  Stiinnecock  Inlets.  New  York,  author- 
ised in  section  101  of  ttie  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1900  (PubUc  Law  86-646).  and  the 
items  of  local  cooperation  pertaining  there- 
to, are  hereby  modified  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acUng  through  the  Ctiief  of  Englneen.  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Naviga- 
tion f  eatuile  independent  of  other  features. 

Notwittutanding  subsection  5901(a)  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code  (80  Stat.  508).  as 
amended,  the  uniform  allowance  for  uni- 
formed civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  may  l>e  up 
to  $400  anau^ly. 

The  United  SUtes  Army  Ctiief  of  Engi- 
neers may  accept  the  servioea  of  volunteers 
and  provide  for  their  incidental  expenses  to 
carry  out  any  activity  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  except  policy  making  or  law  or 
regulatory  enforcement.  Such  volunteers 
stiaU  not  be  employees  of  the  United  Statea 
Government  except  for  tlie  purposes  of  (1) 
ctuipter  171  of  UUe  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  reUting  to  tort  claims,  snd  (3)  ctiap- 
ter  81  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  compensation  for  work  injuries. 

Hereafter,  notwittistanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  kw  or  of  tills  Act.  appropriaUons 


for  tbe  Tatcsville  Lake  construcUon  project 
made  available  by  Public  Law  97-257,  ctiap- 
ter  V  and  PubUc  Law  97-377.  UUe  I,  secUon 
140  (96  Stat.  1916)  shaU  be  obUgated  to  con- 
struct the  Tatesville  Lake  project. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1958,  PubUc  Law  85-500,  as  amended 
by  section  303  of  the  River  and  Hariior  Act 
of  1966,  PubUc  Law  89-298,  Is  further 
«■— nHaH  by  Striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  if  this  Is  the 
gentleman's  amendment  which  was 
made  in  order  by  House  Resolution 
a09  and  printed  in  the  Cohgressioh al 
Rboobs  of  May  24.  1983? 

Mr.  HUCKABT.  It  is.  Bfr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hcckaby: 
Page  17.  after  line  7,  insert: 

No  amount  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  lie  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
me  Army  (or  tils  delegate)  or  by  any  other 
agency  or  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  any  land  or  interest  in 
land  within  the  Tensas  River  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  under  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion. Ttie  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
to  any  land  or  interest  in  land  owned,  as  of 
May  35,  1963,  by  the  Ctiicago  MUl  and 
Lumlier  Company. 

Mr.  HUCKABY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RgCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  rather  simple  and 
straightforward  that  affects  only  the 
Tensas  WQdlif e  National  Refuge  locat- 
ed entirely  in  my  district  in  Louisiana. 

Congress  authorized  this  refuge  in 
1980  with  the  intent  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  acquiring  approximately 
40,000  acres  and  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
acquiring  approximately  10.000  acres. 
The  land  acquired  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers would  be  used  for  mitigation 
for  ongoing  projects  within  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  We  began  working  on 
this  project  in  1978.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (John  Breaux)  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  committee, 
myself,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife.  and 
existing  personnel  back  then  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  all  had  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  not  acquire 
any  lands  from  individuals  who  had  in- 
holdlngs  within  the  refuge  unless  they 
were  willing  sellers. 

During  this  period  of  years,  we  have 
had  numerous  changes  in  personnel  at 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  we  now 
find  ourselves  where  the  Government 
is  going  in  and  forcing  people  to  sell 
their  lands  to  become  a  part  of  this 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  when  the 
people  are  not  willing  seUers. 


The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  express  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  we  shall  not,  in  the  Tensas  WUd- 
life National  Refuge,  acquire  lands 
from  individuals'  inholdings  unless  it 
is  f  nnn  a  willing  seUer. 

We  have  discussed  this  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  sides  and  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  outline  the 
badiground  and  substance  of  my 
amendment.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  wiU  only— I 
repeat,  only— affect  the  Tensas  River 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  located  in 
my  district  in  Louisiana.  It  is  an  effort 
by  me  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Ckirps  of 
Engineers  to  carry  out  its  land  acquisi- 
tion procedum  in  an  honorable  fash- 
ion, respecting  the  rights  of  private 
landownership. 

In  1980,  authorizing  legislation  was 
enacted  to  establish  the  Tensas  River 
National  WUdlife  Refuge.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  acquire  about 
50.000  acres  of  land  along  the  Tensas 
River  in  Louisiana  in  order  to  preserve 
and  enhance  imlque  and  endangered 
fish  and  wUdlife  habitat.  The  tract  is 
owned  by  the  Chicago  MiU  dc  Lumber 
Ck>.,  and  represents  the  last  large  con- 
tiguous block  of  bottomland  hardwood 
forest  remaining  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi floodplain.  If  the  land  is  not  pur- 
chased in  the  near  future  by  the 
United  States,  it  wiU  most  assuredly  be 
converted  to  agricultural  uses.  In  the 
last  23  years,  over  18  million  acres  out 
of  25  million  have  been  cleared  and 
drained  for  this  piupose.  It  must  be 
preserved  now  to  protect  our  rapidly 
disi4>pearing  natural  resources  for 
future  generations. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  about 
10.000  acres  and  manage  the  refuge 
once  it  is  fuUy  established,  the  biU  also 
requires  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
purchase  approximately  40.000  acres 
to  partiaUy  mitigate  fish  and  wUdlife 
resource  losses  in  the  corps'  Vicksburg 
District.  The  carps  testified  that  they 
know  of  no  other  tract  of  land  other 
than  the  proposed  refuge  which  has 
the  wUdlife  values  of  the  Tensas  tract, 
is  within  the  vicinity  of  local  corps 
projects,  and  has  a  seUer  willing  to  seU 
the  property  to  the  Federal  CSovem- 
ment. 

Funds  were  appropriated  in  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  to  both  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin  acquisi- 
tion. The  fiscal  1983  fimds  were  just 
recently  released,  a  total  of  $10.2  mU- 
lion.  for  this  purpose.  Although  ap- 
proximately half  of  these  fimds  were 
appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service,  they  agreed  to  let  the 
corps  take  the  lead  in  acquiring  the 
upi>er  portion  of  the  tract,  caUed  the 
Judd  Brake  Unit.  Even  though  a  solid 
month  has  passed  since  the  money  was 
released,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
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the  ooips  has  yet  to  bedn  negoUattons 
with  the  Chicato  MIU  A  Lumber  Co.. 
retardinc  the  nle  tnuMactlon. 

Within  the  S0.00a«cre  tract,  there 
are  about  90  relatively  amaU  Indlvkl- 
ually  held  tracti  of  land  owned  or 
leased  by  private  landowners,  small 
ooipontkiiw.  and  hunting  dubs.  Ever 
since  the  Idea  to  preserve  this  unique 
ecosystem  materlaliMd  In  the  minds  of 
myself,  nrnstor  Baaasii  Johiistoh, 
and  Oootreaman  Jom  Bbbaux.  it  has 
always  been  based  upon  a  wHling  seller 
concept  This  concept  surfaces  again 
and  avdn  throughout  the  legislative 
history  of  the  refuge.  We  all  have  reit- 
erated over  and  over  in  public  meet- 
IngB,  ivess  announcements,  and  per- 
■ooal  oonversations  that  none  of  the 
ivlvately  owned  inholdings  would  be 
purchased  wtUMnit  the  owners'  con- 
sent, particularly  since  they  are  com- 
patible with  refuge  requirements.  The 
UjB.  Fish  and  WOdllfe  Service  has  con- 
tinually and  emphatically  stated  that 
it  is  opposed  to  ezprtKiriating  or  con- 
demning these  inholdings.  However, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  apparently 
never  iffivately  supported  the  willing 
seller  concept,  and  has  now  decided  to 
move  ahesd  and  purchase  these  in- 
holdings. whether  or  not  the  owners 
agree  to  the  sale.  As  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, ironically  the  corps  has  yet  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  primary  owner.  Chica- 
go Mill  A  Lumber  Co.;  yet.  they  feel 
obligated  to  ccmtact  the  owners  of 
these  smaU  Inholdings. 

Some  of  the  independent  landown- 
ers are  willing  to  sell:  I  think  that  is 
fine.  However,  there  is  plenty  of  acre- 
age to  purchase  within  the  50.000-acre 
tract  without  the  corps  resorting  to 
these  abusive  tactics  of  confiscating 
private  lands  against  the  will  of  the 
owners.  In  fact,  the  map  defining  the 
proposed  Trasas  refuge  on  file  with 
the  UJS.  Fish  and  Wfldlif e  Service  was 
apedfieally  drawn  to  include  more 
than  50.000  acres,  with  the  sole  inten- 
tion of  excluding  the  inholdings  from 
the  soqulsitifm  process. 

Legally,  the  corps  has  the  authority 
to  condemn  these  inholdings:  however, 
they  are  violating  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  made  between  them  and 
myself.  Congressman  Bbsaux.  and 
Smator  JoHMsnur.  their  actions  are  in 
bad  faith  and  poor  Judgment.  Further- 
more, the  corps'  abdication  of  the  wiU- 
ing  owner  concept  Is  counter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  philosophy  of  respect- 
ing and  upholdhig  the  right  of  private 
landownoship. 

My  amendment  today  will  prohibit 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  using 
fimds  to  purchase  these  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  proposed 
Tensas  refuge  through  the  power  of 
condemnation.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  primary  owner  of  the 
50.000-acre  tract,  the  Chicago  Mill  St 
Lumber  Co.  The  amendment  is 
straightforward  and  dear,  and  as  I 
mentioned  before,  it  does  not  concern 


any  other  condemnation  action  by  the 
corps  on  any  other  national  wUdllfe 
refuge  or  on  any  other  parcel  of  land. 

I  urge  and  seek  your  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  read  the  amendment. 
we  understand  it  sets  no  precedents, 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  has 
studied  the  amendment  and  we  have 
no  objection,  but  we  do  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  is  not  a  precedent-set- 
ting action. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman.      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  first  I  thought  this  was  Just  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  matter.  Now  I  un- 
derstand that  this  involves  a  wildlife 
refuge,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  that  case.  I  have  to 
oppose  it.  I  have  been  on  the  Migrato- 
ry Bird  Commission  for  perhaps 
longer  than  any  other  Member.  In 
many  cases  we  have  to  take  land  by 
eminent  domain.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  country  who  do  not 
want  to  sell  their  land,  and  sometimes 
that  land  is  essential.  Although  we  try 
to  do  everything  within  our  human 
power  to  buy  the  land,  sometimes 
when  the  land  Is  essential  to  a  refuge, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  it  by 
eminent  domain.  It  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  obtain  the  land. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
prevent  the  corps  from  obtaining  the 
land  by  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  a 
company  by  the  name  of  Chicago 
Mills  &  Lumber  Co.  owns  approxi- 
mately 100.000  acres  in  this  area.  It 
was  our  intent  to  acquire  50.000  acres 
from  this  company.  They  are  a  willing 
seller  and  the  Government  is  a  willing 
buyer  to  acquire  the  refuge. 

It  was  also  our  intent,  there  are  a 
few  scattered  Inholdings  there,  some 
of  the  land  has  been  In  the  family,  say 
a  20-acre  plot,  for  over  100  years.  It 
was  not  our  intent  to  force  these 
people  to  have  to  sell  their  land  to  the 
Government.  It  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose as  far  as  enhancing  the  value  of 


the  refuge.  \3A.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
wants  to  be  good  neighbors  with  these 
people.  They  do  not  want  their  Gov- 
ernment going  in  and  forcing  these 
people,  the  Government  in  effect  seis- 
ing these  individual  people's  lands, 
when  it  serves  no  public  good. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate 
to  oppose  the  gentleman.  He  is  a  fine 
Congressman  and  a  fine  gentleman. 

But  there  are  some  issues  Involved 
here  that  go  beyond  this  Immediate 
amendment,  and  I  must  oppose  it. 

First  of  all,  Kmitlng  eminent  domain 
authority  in  this  way  is  bad  precedent. 
This  is  an  issue  that  should  be  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  authorizing 
committee,  which  to  my  knowledge 
has  not  held  hearings  on  this  problem. 

Second,  private  Inholding  within  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  could  conceiv- 
ably disrupt  plans  for  the  protection 
of  the  remainder  of  the  refuge.  This  is 
one  of  the  aspects  of  this  problem  that 
should  receive  more  thorough  consid- 
eration than  can  be  given  in  this 
forum. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may 
very  well  be  an  equal  protection  argu- 
ment that  Chicago  Mills  could  make 
under  ttUs  patently  discriminatory 
language  with  regard  to  the  company's 
other  holdings.  This  could  place  in 
Jeopardy  the  corps'  ability  to  acquire 
the  large  tract  that  Is  really  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  refuge. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
whether  this  amendment  may  really 
be  overkill.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  being  overly  zealous  in  Its  condem- 
nation efforts,  perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  this  issue  without  setting  this 
kind  of  precedent.  It  may  be  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  committee  to 
assist  the  gentleman  in  working  things 
out  with  the  corps  without  taking  this 
drastic  step.  I  would  certainly  be  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  gentleman  on 
this.  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reiterate  what  we  have  stressed 
here,  that  by  no  means  are  we  trying 
to  set  a  precedent.  We  have  said  pub- 
licly many  times  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  myself  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  subcommittee, 
that  when  we  passed  the  authorizing 
legislation,  it  was  not  our  intent  to 
enable  the  Government,  through  the 
power  of  condemnation,  to  acquire  pri- 
vate properties  when  it  served  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  as  far  as  enhancing 
the  well-being  of  the  general  public 
for  this  particular  wildlife  refuge. 

On  ttUs  wildlife  refuge,  we  did  not 
mean  to  set  a  precedent  here  in  any 
way  as  far  as  any  other  refuge  is  con- 


cerned, and  also  we  oertalnly  do  not 
mean  to  ptedude  the  Anny  trom  uaing 
the  powe^  of  eondfimnaHnn  when  it  is 
necenary  to  dear  title  when  they  are 
entering  Into  contracts  with  friendly 
sdlers. 

Mr.  COHTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote,  but 
I  want  to  serve  notice  that  when  Mem- 
bers Jump  up  here  and  accept  theae 
ammdments,  they  had  better  know 
exactly  what  they  are  doing.  This  Is  a 
very,  very  serious  matter  and  a  very 
bad  precedent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi<m  is  cm 
the  amenim«it  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hvckabt). 

The  amtndment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  chapter  IV?  If 
not,  the  aerk  will  read  diapter  V. 

The  CleA  proceeded  to  read  chapter 
V. 

Mr.  NA'TCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  V  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentudcyt 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  afalnst  chapter  V? 

Are  theve  amendments  to  chapter  V? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoiofDintrT  PLAinmia  Aim  Dcvbjofmkiit 

USBAN  UmWAL  FWMaUMS 

For  Branta  for  urban  renewal,  as  an  addi- 
tional amottnt  for  urban  renewal  programs, 
as  authorisd  by  title  I  of  the  Hwistng  Act 
of  1»4»,  as  amended  (43  UJB.C.  14S0  et  seq.). 
$8,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: PrxMride*.  That  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion in  this  or  sny  other  Act  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  commitmoits  for  grants  aggrecatinc 
more  than  the  total  of  amounts  available  in 
the  current  year  from  the  amounts  author- 
ised for  maUns  such  commitments  through 
June  30,  1867,  plus  the  additional  amounts 
appropriated  therefor. 


:  opnasB  ar  m.  raosr 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  May  the  Chair  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman,  is  this  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  that  was  made  in 
order  by  House  Resolution  209  and 
printed  in  the  ComaossiOHAL  Rboord 
of  May  24«  1983? 

Mr.  FROST.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  niosr  Page 
28.  after  Ifeie  4.  insert  the  following  new 
item: 

BlAHASntKirr  ams  AimiauiSATioH 


SALAKIKS  AHD  : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  U.ban 
Development  may  not  plan,  design,  imple- 
ment, or  administer  (1)  the  transfer  of  any 


of  the  responsibilities  of  an  area  office  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment In  operations  on  May  19. 1983.  to 
an  otfloe  of  the  Dmartment  that  is  located 
In  another  unit  of  general  local  government; 
or  (S)  the  dosing  of  any  regional  office  of 
the  Department  in  opmtion  on  May  19, 
1983.  or  the  transfer  of  any  re^xmsiUlities 
of  such  regional  office  to  an  office  of  the 
Department  that  is  located  in  another  unit 
of  general  local  government.  The  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applica- 
ble beginning  May  19,  1983,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
to  ensure  compliance  with  such  pro- 


Mr.  FROST  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  adc  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
oed  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooRD. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  vras  no  objection. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
straightforward  amendment  which 
shnply  states  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Development 
cannot  abolish  its  Dallas  area  office 
and  tnmsf er  its  functions  to  the  Fort 
Worth  regional  office. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
HUD  plans  to  begin— on  June  15— a 
nationwide  consolidation  and  reorgani- 
sation of  its  field  offices,  and  part  of 
the  plan  is  to  close  the  Dallas  area 
office  and  serve  the  entire  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  and  surrounding  area  from  one 
location  in  Forth  Worth.  Dallas  is  the 
only  dty  in  the  country  that  will  have 
its  HUD  area  office  abolished  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  another  dty. 
There  are  very  strong  arguments 
against  this  plan  which  HUD  has  been 
reluctant  to  consider,  so  I  am  taking 
the  floor  today  to  seek  legislative 
reUef. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  very  important 
that  my  colleagues  understand  the 
nature  of  HUD's  past  operations  in 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  HUD  has 
historically  maintained  a  presence  in 
both  Forth  Worth  and  Dallas  because 
it  recoflTilzed  the  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  two  cities'  private 
housing  markets  and  their  public 
housing  needs.  Historically,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Forth  Worth  office  have 
been  oriented  toward  east  Texas,  and 
the  Dallas  operations  toward  west 
Texas.  Until  the  past  few  years  when 
the  housing  industry  slumped  in 
Texas,  the  Dallas  share  of  the  oper- 
ation C(miprised  60  percent  and  Fort 
Worth's  was  40  percent  of  the  total 
HUD  activity  in  the  area.  HUD  has 
always  recognized  that  it  could  not 
serve  these  distinctly  different  mar- 
kets from  one  location  and  nothing  in 
its  field  reorganization  proposal  dtes 
any  new  development  that  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  separate  service 
hi  Dallas. 

Dallas  is  the  seventh  largest  city  in 
the  Nation  and  is  frequently  in  the  top 
10  nationwide  in  housing  starts.  At  a 


BCarch  4  public  hearing  in  Dallas 
which  JOHH  Brtamt,  Stbve  Bartlctt, 
and  I  conducted,  a  parade  of  mortgage 
bankers,  realtors,  homebullders,  sav- 
ings and  loan  officers,  and  tenants 
groups  testified  to  HUD's  representa- 
tives about  the  nature  of  the  their  it- 
erations in  Dallas  and  their  need  to  be 
accessible  to  a  HUD  office.  One  wit- 
ness, who  was  the  manager  of  the  area 
office  und^  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  who  remains  active  in  the 
housing  Industry,  flatly  predicted  that 
a  combined  Dallas-Fort  Worth  HUD 
staff  would  not  be  capable  of  handling 
the  increased  activity  that  will  result 
if  interest  rates  continue  to  fall,  as  the 
Reagan  administration  predicts  they 
will.  

Mr.  Chairman,  HUD  was  presented 
with  very  persuasive  arguments 
against  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  consoli- 
dation immediately  after  it  was  pro- 
posed in  late  February.  In  addition. 
JoHH  Brtaht  and  I  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  study  the  propos- 
al and  see  if  it  could  be  Justified  in 
terms  of  cost  considerations  or  service 
improvements.  The  GAO  found  that 
the  reorganization— as  it  relates  to 
Dallas— is  highly  questionable,  both  in 
terms  of  streamlining  and  coordinat- 
ing program  delivery  and— in  particu- 
lar—in terms  of  its  cost  benefits. 

The  GAO  found  "No  evidence  that 
HUD  had  considered  the  impact  of 
changing  initiatives  or  developed  a 
plan  to  encompass  future  changes  in 
its  proposal  to  reorganize  *  *  *". 

From  the  standpoint  of  cost  benefit, 
the  GAO  challenged  virtually  every 
saving  projected  by  HUD  to  occur 
should  the  Dallas  office  be  closed  and 
its  functions  assiuned  in  Fort  Worth. 
HUD  claims  that  the  first-year  savings 
will  be  $1,573,642.  Under  the  GAO's 
findings  the  move  will  actually  cost 
the  Government  $1,195,258  in  the  first 
year.  

On  a  recurring  basis,  HUD  claims  it 
can  save  $2,369,972  annually  by  con- 
solidating the  offices.  The  GAO  report 
demonstrates  that  the  annual  savings 
will  only  be  $349,972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO's  recom- 
mendation  is  for  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  withdraw  the  Dallas-Forth 
Worth  consolidation  proposal  and  give 
more  thought  to  its  cost-benefit  pro- 
jections, and  to  its  long-range  needs 
and  whether  abolishing  the  Dallas 
office  will  serve  them. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  as  cost-con- 
scious  as  anyone  in  the  HUD  hierar- 
chy and  I  have  no  objections  to  any 
action  taken  in  the  name  of  lean,  effi- 
cient government.  But  the  GAO 
report  clearly  shows  that  this  particu- 
lar action  is  taken  only  in  the  name  of 
efficiency.  The  report  disavows  HUD's 
claims  to  the  actual  wisdom  of  the 
move.  It  is  being  imdertaken  independ- 
ently of  HUD's  long-term  plans  for  its 
operations  and  services.  It  is  perfectly 
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poattde  that  u  HUD  reflnes  ita  goals 
and  li  fturtber  alont  in  tbdr  tmide- 
menUUon.  that  It  wOl  dedde  that 
moviiic  out  of  DaUaa  was  not  the  ap- 
praprlate  deeWon.  And  as  far  aa  cost 
benefits  are  ooooemed.  the  OAO 
report  rtt—*"****  the  eotmomlc  argu- 
ment in  favor  cut  the  move. 

This  rqxHt  was  presented  to  offi- 
cials at  HDD  and  they  mxt  given 
everr  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 
They  have  been  unwOllng  to  do  so.  so 
those  of  us  who  represent  Dallas  have 
no  other  ehoioe  but  to  resort  to  a  legis- 
lative remedy,  something  we  did  not 
want  to  have  to  do  but  in  the  end. 
could  not  avfrfd. 

I  icaUae  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
aie  ii"»m««hm-  with  the  Dallas  area 
and  the  importance  of  its  housing  op- 
eratlom.  But  I  hope  they  wlU  accept 
GACs  WMd  that  this  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic or  well-planned  decision  and  I 
hope  they  will  accept  my  word  that  it 
wiU  have  a  substantial,  adverse  impact 
on  the  Dallas  area. 

Ifr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  v^y  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  ntosr). 

This  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
gtid,  is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It 
would  clarify  what  is  no  doubt  the 
intent  of  Congress.  I  have  woriied  with 
both  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
FfeosT)  and  the  genUonan  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BKTAirr).  as  well  as  the  various 
ranking  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittees who  have  examined  this. 

I  lealiK  that  this  is  somewhat  of  an 
unusual  procedure,  but  it  is  an  unusu- 
al drcumstanoe.  because  in  fact  with- 
out this  amendment,  the  city  of 
Dallas,  the  seventh  largest  in  the 
Nation,  would  be  the  only  city  In  the 
entire  country  in  which  the  reorgani- 
ntim  of  HUD  would  close  a  HUD 
area  office  and  transfer  it  to  another 

dty.  

I  personally  negotiated  with  HUD 
and  achieved  some  limited  success.  As 
the  Members  know.  I  am  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  in  this  body  of 
the  administration  and  of  its  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, but  sometimes,  as  today,  we 
need  to  help  an  agency  do  what  is 
right.  This  Is  the  only  procedure  avaU- 
aUe  to  us  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
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On  the  merits  of  the  question,  there 
is  no  question,  because  the  propoeed 
reorganlntkm  the  moving  and  closing 
of  this  office  would  not  save  money.  It 
would  simply  eliminate  services  that 
are  provided  through  FHA.  Dallas 
would  be  the  only  dty  that  would  be 
affected.  Of  the  10  largest  cities  in  the 
Natkm.  <»ly  Dallas  would  not  have  a 
HUD  office.  In  fact,  on  the  sales  and 
closures,  the  h<Hne  sales  in  1982.  20 
percent  of  those  in  the  entire  region 
were  done  in  the  Dallas  area  office. 
And  the  Dallas  office  would  be  dosed. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  lUs  is  a  bi- 
partisan amen^nent.  We  have  a 
strong  report  ftom  OAO.  We  have 
strong  sui90rt  across  the  country 
from  the  private  sector,  from  builders 
and  lenders,  and  we  even  have  suppcnt 
from  Fort  Worth  and  from  Fort 
Worth  Congressmen. 

I  commend  my  coUeague.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Faosr)  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wortk.  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  and  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

We  in  Dallas  are  very  concerned  and 
disappointed  over  HUD's  decision  to 
dose  its  doors  in  one  of  the  top  hous- 
ing markets  in  our  country. 

While  I  would  normally  wplaud 
action  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
to  streamline  its  operations.  I  feel  this 
move  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  As 
my  good  friend  from  Texas  stated. 
OAO  has  studied  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  move  and  found  it  will  ac- 
tually cost  the  Federal  Government 
money  during  the  first  year. 

A  gross  error  in  Judpnent  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  this  decision.  Dallas 
is  the  seventh  largest  dty  in  the 
Nation  and  wlU  become  the  only  dty 
to  have  its  offices  dosed. 

^r  many  years.  Dallas  has  been  one 
of  the  top  dties  in  new  housing  starts. 
In  fact-ln  March  of  this  year  the 
Dallas  area^whlch  does  not  include 
any  of  the  Fort  Worth  arear— hit 
record  highs  in  housing  starts.  Build- 
ing permits  in  March  alone  totaled 
7,462,  almost  six  times  the  number 
issued  during  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
10.500  v^artment  units  have  been 
started. 

Most  of  the  construction  is  for  cus- 
tomers who  have  already  signed  con- 
tracts or  are  being  built  to  replace  in- 
ventory that  has  been  sold.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  single  family 
home  sales  are  up  56  percent  and 
there  is  every  indication  increased 
building  and  sales  will  continue  in 
Dallas.  Most  of  these  sales  have  been 
in  the  area  served  by  the  Dallas  HUD 
office:  Mesqulte.  SJI.  Dallas  and  the 
Carrolton-Farmers  Branch-Addison 
area  of  northwestern  Dallas  County.  I 
cite  these  as  an  example  of  the  cur- 
rent activity  in  the  Dallas  area.  I  am 
shocked  that  a  dedsion  has  been  made 
to  close  a  HUD  office  in  this  market- 
place, which  is  once  again  beginning  to 
catch  fire.  If  Oovemment  has  any  role 
In  the  private  sector,  it  is  to  assist— not 
hinder.  By  dosing  the  doors  of  HUD 
in  Dallas.  HUD  is  showing  the  private 
sector  it  Just  does  not  care  if  there  is  a 
real  need  for  assistance  in  a  booming 
housing    market.    You    would    think 


HUD  would  want  to  show  It  is  willing 
to  help  an  industry  that  has  scratched 
and  clawed  to  stay  afloat  for  the  past 
2Vh  years  and  that  they  are  willing  to 
stand  by  the  industry  and  assist  In  any 
way  possible. 

In  recmt  months,  since  learning  of 
HUD'S  decision,  dty  officials  and  dti- 
■ens  alike  have  come  to  me  to  express 
their  Increasing  distreaa  and  concern 
over  HUiya  plan  to  dose  the  Dallaa 
office.  The  resulting  disrupticm  of 
aervlces  caused  by  this  dosing  and  the 
advnse  Impact  on  Dallas'  dtizens 
must  be  prevented. 

BCAami  F^osT,  Snvx  Bastlstt.  and 
I  have  urged  HUD  officials  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  and  search  for  an 
alternative  solution  which  would  be 
more  sensible  to  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  Dallas  dtizens.  However,  our 
arguments  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
We  worked  in  good  faith  with  HUD, 
trying  to  show  that  their  dosing  was 
not  only  poorly  thought  out.  but  bad 
ecommilcs. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  Dallas 
now  have  no  other  choice.  While  we 
know  this  is  an  unusual  method  our 
only  hope  for  keeping  an  office  open 
in  Dallas  is  through  legislation. 

I  lurge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bouuid).  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Develoinnent.  is  at 
this  time  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  is 
not  here  opposing  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  ^>proprlatlons 
Committee  does  not  generally  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  use  legislation 
to  influence  an  agency's  reorganisa- 
tion plans.  However,  in  this  case  the 
committee  felt  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  weighs  agataist  the  dosing  of 
the  Dallas  area  office  and  moving  the 
multlfamlly  branch  out  of  Nashville 
office.  Language  \»  in  the  1984  com- 
mittee report  saying  that  this  portion 
of  the  nationwide  reorganisation 
should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  those  words 
that  would  be  the  settlement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bolahd)  if  he  were  present 

B^.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  YtLOSt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.  ,     ^ 

Ux.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  chapter  VI  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentud^r? 

lliere  wis  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  chapter  VI? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wOl  read. 

The  derli  proceeded  to  read  chapter 
vn. 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chalrttian.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  vn  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  g«itleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  Order  to  be  raised  against 
chapter  vn? 

Are  therf  any  amendments  to  chap- 
ter vn? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  chap- 
ter vn.  the  Interior  diapter  of  HR. 
3069  contains  $191.3  mOllon  in  new 
budget  authority,  an  increase  of  $73 
mlUlon  above  the  amounts  requested. 
In  addition,  the  ccnnmlttee  rescinded 
$30  million  in  contract  authority  and 
transferred  another  $24  million  in 
funds  restricting  its  availability  untfl 
1984.  The  tommittee  has  defored  an- 
other $(t3  ibilllon  in  road  construction 
projects  for  the  National  Park  Service 
until  1984.  These  two  actions  defer  a 
total  of  $87.6  million  in  this  bilL 

The  committee's  maj<x-  initiative  is 
to  provide  $370  million  in  off  budget 
acquisition  funds  to  complete  phase  3 
construction  at  the  Big  HiU  Storage 
Site  in  Texas.  This  actkm  was  unani- 
mously supported  by  membos  of  both 
parties.  It  should  aend  a  signal  to  the 
Office  of  Managemrat  and  Budget 
that  our  committee  does  not  want  to 
consider  aqy  more  deferrals  of  the  Big 
Hill  construction  and  does  not  want  to 
compromise  our  goal  for  a  750-mllllon- 
barrel  stoittge  capadty.  This  action 
will  not  upset  the  congressloiuklly  di- 
rected 22.000-barrd-per-day  fill  rate 
nor  will  it  f  ffect  the  first  6  months  of 
oU  deUveritt  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  committee,  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  storage  prices  down,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  1983  fill  be  limited  to 
permanent  storage  facilities.  Interim 
storage  would  increase  the  cost  by 
$3.60  per  barrel  per  year. 

The  committee  has  four  major  ad- 
mlnistraUv*  proposals  ccmtained  in 
this  chapter,  we  deferred  a  pnwosed 
Fort  Union  sale  of  coal  in  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  until  1984  in  order 
to  provide  the  committee  with  more 
time  to  obtain  additional  information 
about  the  Interior  Department's  coal 
leasing  program.  The  committee  also 
provides  language  deferring  a  pro- 
posed lease  sale  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  on  tract  78  because  of  ob- 
jections from  NASA,  the  Governors  of 
the  States  affected  and  the  Defense 
Department.  This  sale  was  to  have 


been  held  near  the  Keimedy  Space 
Center  and  would  have  onnpllcated 
both  our  defense  and  mace  programs. 

The  committee  has  Induded  lan- 
guage asking  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Sovloe  to  delay  dosing  several  fish 
hatdieries  until  we  can  review  the 
doslngs  as  part  of  our  1984  budget  de- 
liberations. The  committee  also  indud- 
ed a  provision,  at  my  request,  to 
remedy  a  life  and  death  situation 
almg  UJS.  Route  209  through  the 
heart  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Area.  The  committee  language 
will  save  lives  and  protect  Jobs  in  the 
area  of  the  park. 

The  balance  of  the  Interior  chapter 
funds  $23  million  in  hardships  and  de- 
fldendes  for  pending  land  acquisition 
cases  in  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
ctmtains  $19  mllllcm  for  Indian  Health 
So^rlce  staffing,  aupplies.  training,  and 
other  activities  relating  to  improve- 
moits  in  the  Indian  health  care  pro- 
gram. Another  $20  million  will  provide 
a  one  time  pajrment  to  the  Pi^iago 
Tribe  to  fund  the  recently  enacted 
Public  Law  97-293  Papago  Water 
RIghta  SetUement  Act.  The  committee 
made  a  modest  increase  in  the  part  C 
Indian  education  program  adding  $1.9 
million  to  keep  17  tribes  or  tribal  units 
eligible  for  adult  education  grants.  It 
also  funds  the  fireflghting  needs  of 
the  BLM.  Forest  Service,  and  the  BIA. 

Our  chapter  provides  cuts  where  we 
could,  makes  available  additional 
funds  where  we  had  to  and  takes  some 
legislative  steps  dedgned  to  protect 
our  Nation's  resources.  I  believe  it  de- 
serves our  support. 

The  CHAJRBCAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Cleric  proceeded  to  read  chapter 
VHL  

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  VIII  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  be  taken  against 
chapter  vni? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  chi^?- 
terVm? 

AMKHOlIKirT  OrmiKD  BY  MR.  NATCHXH 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  preceding  the 
portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Ekplotmkht  Stamdaros  Aomif  isthatioh 

BLACK  LtmC  DISABIUTT  TRUST  FUIID 

For  an  idditional  amount  for  payments 
from  the  Black  Luns  Disability  Trust  Fund. 
«186.000.000  which  shaU  be  available  until 
SqMember  30, 1984,  for  payment  of  all  bene- 
fits and  interest  on  advances. 

The  clei^  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Natchks:  Page 
37,  after  line  25 


Insert  the  f  oUowlns: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Cekiob  roK  DisBASE  Con-nLOL 

PUVnmVl  RBALTH  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Preventive 
health  services",  $2,225.(KN). 

Natioiial  IwBinuiis  or  Health 

HATIOHAL  CAHCEK  IHSTITUTE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Cancer  Institute",  $3,300.(K>0. 

MATIONAL  HEART,  LURG,  AMD  BLOOD  IMBl'ITUIE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute", 
«1,030,0(K). 

HATIOHAL  IHSTITUTE  OF  HEUROLOCICAL  AMD 
COMICUHICATIVE  DISORDERS  AHD  STROKE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Institute  of  Nsurological  and  Communica- 
tive Disorders  and  Stroke",  $545,000. 

HATIOHAL  nrSTTTUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AHD 
IMPBCTIOUS  DISEASES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases", $4,500,000. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  ahd  Mehtal  Health 
Adkiristratioh 

ALCOHOL,  drug  ABUSE,  AMD  MEHTAL  HEALTH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  health",  $400.0(N). 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAmBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bilr.  NATCHER.  This  amendment 
provides  additional  funds  for  research 
on  AIDS,  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome.  The  amount  involved  is  $12 
million  and  it  goes  into  six  appropria- 
tion accoimts,  and  three  separate 
agendes  within  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  of 
great  concern  to  the  Committee. 

We  discussed  it  during  our  recent 
hearings  on  the  1984  budget  estimates 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  BCrs.  Heckler,  the  As- 
sistant Secretuy  for  Health,  Dr. 
Brandt:  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control.  Dr.  Foege:  and 
the  Directors  of  various  institutes  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  genUeman  from  New  Yoric  (Mr. 
Green),  a  member  of  the  fuU  Commit- 
tee on  ^propriations.  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  offering  tes- 
timony on  this  subject. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (BSr.  Comte)  and  me,  along 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mrs.  Heckler, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  April  12,  she  stated  in  part 
as  follows: 
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IB  teraw  of  raaaurcblnc  AIDS,  the  Depwi- 
ment  has  made  a  very  ■trcoc  oammltment. 
In  fact.  I  haw  woken  to  the  bead  of  the 
CDC  penonaUy  on  a  number  of  «»*»■ 
on  the  whjeet  and  there  it  no  atone  beinc 
left  untmned  to  pursue  an  answer.  Thiatsa 
aerkNH.  *ery  serious  problem  and  erenr 
■tawle  research  avenue  of  the  Department  It 
beliw  directad  tosraids  the  reaohitlon  of  this 
praWem.  At  the  preoent  time  «e  are  devot- 
taw  $14.1  nJlUan  to  the  problem  in  1963  and 
an  Tt»«--»«*  till  maUon  in  19M.  In  fiscal 
year  IMS.  «e  are  investlnc  M.3  million  for 
CDC  $300,000  for  FDA.  For  HIH.  In  four 
different  liwtltutes.  we  are  spending  $».6 


The  Pubile  Health  Service  is  going  to  use 
everr  *<'*"  neceamry  to  try  to  And  an 
uwwer  bffs^i—  the  fatality  rate  of  this  dis- 
eaae  it  so  staggering  and  so  high  that  it 
threatens  this  whole  society. 

A  Uttle  later  on.  Mr*.  Heckler  sUted 
in  part  as  f  ollom: 

I  certainly  would  like  to  have  unlimited 
naources.  I  see  problems.  I  see  needs.  I  have 
to  say  that  in  the  AIDS  situation.  I  really 
dont  think  there  Is  another  dollar  that 
would  make  a  difference,  because  the  at- 
tempt is  aU  out  to  find  an  answer. 

Mr.  Chalmiaii.  at  that  time  when 
the  goitlewoman  appeared  before  our 
subcommlttee.  she  did  not  beUeve  that 
any  addltJA"^'  money  was  necessary. 

When  Dr.  Brandt,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  appeared  before  our 
committee  on  Aprfl  13.  we  quesUoned 
him  aa  this  subject.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Brandt  said: 

It  ta  a  very  serious  illness,  one  that  we  are 
-terriUy  concerned  about.  I  think  we  are 
taking  every  reasonable  step  that  we  can 
take  at  the  present  time  to  limit  this  Ulness 
and  to  try  and  leam  as  much  as  we  can 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the 
latest  information  received  from  the 
Departmrat  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  there  are  some  1.410  cases  of 
aoquiied  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
that  have  been  idoitified  nationwide 
over  the  past  2  years.  Various  a«encies 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  including 
the  FM)d  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  Natitmal  Institutes  of  Health  are 
currently  working  on  the  problem. 

Further,  we  are  told  that  they  are 
gpendlnc  about  $14.5  million  on  these 
activities  this  year. 

On  page  71  of  our  report  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  (Report 
No.  98-207)  we  state  in  part  as  foUows: 
If  aiH********  funds  are  required  in  the  cur- 
rent fiaeal  year,  the  committee  encourages 
the  Department  to  request  suppl«nental 
appropriations  or  to  submit  a  proposal  to  re- 
program  fundi  from  lower-priority  activi- 
ties. 

The  report  also  sUtes  in  part  as  fol- 
lows. Mr.  Chairman: 

The  committee  is  committed  to  providing 
sufficient  funds  in  fiscal  year  1904  to  permit 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  address  the 
AIDS  crisis  ss  effectively  ss  possible  and  re- 
quests a  progress  report  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  prior  to  the  markup  of 
the  1904  appropriations  bill. 


nnally,  the  report  ccmtains  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  ooniaslttee  notes  that  to  date  over  $4 
bUllon  has  been  appropriated  for  the  Na- 
tional IiMtitutes  of  Health  and  $390  million 
has  been  apptoprlated  for  the  Centers  for 
Dlaease  Control  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
committee  bdleves  that  the  reaources  neces- 
sary to  deal  ef f ecUvely  with  the  emerging 
problems  of  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  and  sexually  tranamltted  disease. 
tnfhiH««g  genital  herpes,  should  be  provided 
from  any  and  aU  available  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired.   

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Natcb- 
SK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  addi- 
tional minutes.)  ^    ,, 

Mr.  NATCHER.  On  May  9.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Brandt  and  I  stated  in  part  as  f  oUows: 
The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  now  considering  supplemental  approprla- 
Uons  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome- 
Better  known  as  AIDS— 
I  would  very  much  like  to  receive  from  you 
this  week  a  complete  status  report  describ- 
ing the  actions  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
taking  or  plans  to  tak«  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  disease  and  to  stem  its  spread. 
I  would  alao  appreciate  a  complete  report  on 
the  budgetary  resources  that  you  are  devot- 
ing to  this  problem.  In  addition.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  much  in  the  way  of  additional 
resources  could  be  effectively  used  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  an  explanation  of 
how  those  resources  would  be  used.  If  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress. 

His  reply  reached  us.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  May  18.  which  was  the  day  the  full 
C<Hnmlttee  on  Appropriations  met  to 
consider  the  supplemental  appropria- 
Uon  bill.  We  received  his  reply  a  few 
minutes  before  the  committee  met.  Dr. 
Brandt's  letter  described  the  Depart- 
ment's activity  with  respect  to  AIDS. 
In  addition,  he  sUted.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  part  as  foUows: 

Tou  yi«"  asked  whether  additional  re- 
sources could  effectively  be  used  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  As  with  any  situation  as  dy- 
namic and  critical  ss  that  of  AIDS,  funding 
requlremenU  can  change  rapidly.  Enclosure 
3  is  a  description  of  additional  efforts  which 
could  be  accomplished  now  and  in  future 
months. 

While  we  are  not  requesting  additional 
budget  authority  for  these  items,  we  would 
not  oppose  Congress  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  discretionary 
authority  to  transfer  up  to  $13  million  for 
AIDS  activities  across  appropriation  lines  of 

HH8. 

We  are  currently  requesting  authority 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  this  purpose. 


insert    Dr.    Brandt's    letter    in    the 
RgcoKD  at  this  point. 

Pdbuc  Hsslxh  Slavics. 
Waihinolon.  D.C.,  Man  if.  IMS. 
Hon.  WauAM  H.  Natobs. 
Chairman.  Swteommittee  on  Labor.  Health 
and  Httman  Servieea.  tdneatUm  and  Re- 
lated Ageneiet,  Committee  on  Approvria- 
tiona.  Honae  of  RepreaentaUvea,  Waah- 
iitgton.  D.C 
Dssa  Ma.  CiuniMsir.  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  May  0.  1983.  regarding  Ac- 
quired    inunune     Deficiency     Syndrome 
(AIDS).  The  endoaed  status  report  (Enclo- 
sure 1).  prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice (PHS)  on  AIDS,  updates  information 
provided  to  you  by  Departmental  witnesses 
at  the  recently  ccmipleted  1983  appropits- 
tions  hearings.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  you  that  resources  allocat- 
ed to  the  rsmpaign  against  AIDS  are  sub- 
stantial, as  indicated  by  the  budget  summa- 
ry table,  and  the  Department  is  committed 
to  taking  necessary  actions. 

You  also  asked  whether  additional  re- 
aources could  ef fecUvely  be  used  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  As  with  any  situation  as  dy- 
namic and  critical  as  that  of  AIDS,  funding 
requirements  can  change  rapidly.  Enclosure 
3  is  a  description  of  additional  efforU  which 
could  be  accomplished  now  and  in  future 
months. 

While  we  are  not  requesting  additional 
budget  authority  for  these  items,  we  would 
not  dppose  (ingress  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  discreMonary 
authority  to  transfer  up  to  $13.0  million  for 
AIDS  activities  across  appropriation  lines  of 
HHS.  We  are  currently  requesting  authority 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  this  purpose.  ._..., 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  problem  oi 
AIDS  Is  Indeed  of  major  concern  and  inter- 
est to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EDWAao  N.  Bbahdt,  Jr..  Mi).. 
Ateiatant  Secretary  for  Health. 

ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFIQENCY  SYNOMME  (MOS)- 
PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  CUWEMT  lEVa  OF  EFRKT 
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D  1500 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  boils  down  to  this: 
After  we  had  the  hearings  before  our 
subcommittee,  the  day  we  took  this 
bill  to  the  full  committee,  we  finally 
received  this  letter.  We  would  not 
agree  to  a  transfer  of  $12  million.  We 
do  not  know  where  this  money  would 
be  transferred  from.  I  would  like  to 


Upbatk  ok  AcQunsD  iMMomi  Dimcishct 
SnroaoifS-MAT  13. 1983 

Identified  AIDS  eases:  1.410. 

Case  rate  per  million: 

MortaUty  rate/3  yrs.  diagnosis:  77  percent. 

The  cause  of  this  immune  dysfunction  is 
unknown,  however,  the  occurrence  of  these 
disorders  among  the  high  risk  groups  sug- 
gesU  that  the  cause  is  probably  an  infec- 
tious agent  transmitted  sexually,  or  through 
blood  or  blood  products.  To  date,  no  person 
to  person  transmission  has  been  identified 


other  than  through  Intimate  contact  or 
blood  tranrfuslon.  Studies  bave  reported 
the  fbUowtqg  transmission  patterns,  paral- 
leling the  h«atttlt  B  virus: 

Sexually-trantmltted  among  homosexual 
or  bisexual  men. 

Heterosextal  tranamlaafcn  among  women 
who  are  ateady  sexual  partnen  ot  men  with 
AIDS  or  of  ooen  in  hiiAi  riak  groopa. 

In  vitro  or  perinatal  tranawlstlont  in  In- 
fants bom  to  mothers  from  high  risk 
groups. 

Transmission  throui^  blood  or  Uood  oom- 
ponenU  such  as  hemophilia  patlento  requir- 
ing clotting  f  actOT  replacement,  drug  abus- 
ers sharing  sontaminated  needles,  and  blood 
products  or  blood  transfusions. 

No  AIDS  saaet  have  been  reported  among 
health  care  or  labcwatory  petaonnel  caring 
for  AIDS  patlenU  or  processing  laboratory 
specimens 

Very  little  is  known  about  risk  factors  for 
Haitians  with  AIDS. 

Since  only  a  small  peroentage  of  high  risk 
group  members  have  AIDS,  a  laboratory 
test  ta  clear*y  needed  to  Identify  thoae  with 
AIDS  or  those  at  highest  riak  of  aoquiring 
AIDS.  Identtfleation  of  a  cause  Is  hindered 
by  latent  periods  of  several  months  to  3 
years  between  exposure  and  recognisable  Ill- 
ness. Work  Conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  produced  the  following  results: 

Nitrite  inhiOanU  are  probably  not  the 
cause  of  AIDS;  substance  is  rarely  used  by 
heterosexual  eases  and  does  not  cause  im- 
munosupprmsion  in  mice. 

Marmosets  and  chimpanaees.  inoculated 
with  patient  materials  have  remained  well, 
to  date,  through  followup  is  less  than  eight 
months. 

Immunological  parameters  of  AIDS  cases 
have  been  defined,  including  Identifying  a 
cellular  immune  deficiency  related  to  T-oell 
function. 

Relatlonsblp  of  AIDS  and  cytomegalo- 
virus (CMV)  has  been  darlfled:  CMV  is 
likely  an  opportunistic  Infection  in  AIDS 
cases  and  not  the  cause. 

Testing  of  blood  products  used  by  hemo- 
philiacs (Factor  VIH  concentrate  and  cryo- 
predplUte)  have  thus  far  been  negative  for 
etiologk;  agents,  using  available  laboratory 
technology. 

Other  virslogic  and  pathologic  lab«mtory 
examinations  of  patient  materials  (blood, 
lymph  nodes,  autopsy  specimen)  have  not 
detected  the  cause,  although  many  such  ex- 
aminations Sre  underway. 

Although  the  cause  of  AIDS  remains  un- 
known, the  PHS  recommends  the  following 
preliminary  prevmtive  actions: 

1.  Sexual  contact  should  be  avoided  with 
individuals  known  or  suspected  to  have 
AIDS.  Multiple  partners  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  AID& 

3.  As  a  temporary  measure,  members  of 
risk  groups  should  refrain  from  donating 
plasma  an4/or  blood.  Cidlectlon  centers 
should  inf  otm  potential  donors. 

3.  Studies  should  be  omdueted  to  evaluate 
screening  procedures  for  their  effectiveness 
in  identifykig  and  exdwUng  plasma  and 
blood  with  a  high  probability  of  transmit- 
ting AIDS.  iThese  procedures  should  include 
specific  laboratory  tesU  ss  well  as  careful 
histories  and  phyrical  exams. 

4.  Physicians  should  adhere  to  medical  in- 
dications for  transfusions,  and  autologous 
blood  transfusions  are  moouraged. 

5.  Work  should  continue  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  safer  blood  products  for  use 
by  hemophilia  patients. 


oaooiiio  rBS  activitiss 

The  objectives  of  the  PHS  activities  are  to 
determine  the  pathogenesis  of  AIDS,  and 
how  It  is  transmitted  and.  finally  to  develop 
rndthods  of  prevention  and  control.  When 
the  AIDS  proUem  was  recognised  in  early 
1981.  dose  liaison  was  established  among 
the  Public  Health  Service  agnides  with 
major  revonsibillties.  each  emphasixing  Its 
primary  mission:  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC),  surveillance  and  investlga- 
tlooa;  the  National  Institutes  of  Heslth 
(NIH).  researeh  Into  fundamental  causes 
and  clinical  UMpecta  of  AIDS;  snd  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  preventive 
measures  related  to  blood  collection  and  its 
use.  CDC  meets  weekly  to  provide  updates 
on  the  status  of  laboratory  investigations 
and  research  activities.  When  necessary. 
outsiile  consultants  and  NIH  and  FDA  per- 
sonnel are  invited  to  consult  with  and  advise 
CDC  on  AID'S  activities.  An  Inter-InsUtute 
NIH  Working  Group,  with  active  participa- 
tion by  CDC  and  FDA  scientists,  was  estab- 
lished in  July  1983  to  foster  exchange  of  sd- 
entif ic  findings  and  to  provide  a  ready  chan- 
nd  to  make  current  data  available.  A  com- 
plementary working  group  coordinates  in- 
formation collection  and  dissemination.  In 
addition,  two  major  meetings  have  been 
held  with  representatives  of  the  PHS  agen- 
cies and  a  variety  of  outside  sdentists  and 
representatives  of  concerned  groups.  A 
meeting  on  July  37,  1983  led  to  the  recom- 
mendation to  intensify  surveillance  of  AIDS 
patimts  with  h«nophilla.  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Factor  Vin  concentrate  to  de- 
crease infectious  risk.  A  similar  meeting  was 
held  on  January  4.  1983  in  which  a  detailed 
set  of  approaches  to  prevention  was  dis- 
cussed. TtUs  led  to  the  publishing  of  PHS 
guidelines  for  the  prevention  of  AIDS, 
cxmxas  roa  diseask  cohtrol 

The  major  responsibilities  of  CDC  in  the 
AIDS  investigation  are  to  conduct  surveil- 
lance, epidemiologic  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions, and  laboratory  Investigations.  The  top 
priority  of  the  Investigation  is  to  find  the 
cause  of  AIDS. 

A.  Surveillance 

A  surveillance  system  has  been  imple- 
mented to  receive  case  reports  from  physi- 
cians, hemophilia  treatment  centers,  and 
State  and  local  health  Departments.  A  coop- 
erative agreement  has  been  established  with 
the  New  Tork  City  Health  Department  to 
improve  surveillance  activities  in  the  New 
Tork  City  metropolitan  area. 

B.  Epidemiologic  Studies 

Epidemiologic  studies  to  Identify  risk  fac- 
tors for  AIDS  in  homosexual  populations  In- 
dude  a  national  case-control  study  and  an 
analysis  of  dusters  of  sexually  related  cases 
which  support  the  hypothesis  of  sexual 
transmission  of  an  infectious  agent. 

Epidemiologic  studies  and  Investigations 
are  also  being  done  of  cases  occurring 
among  four  other  groups:  (1)  heterosexuals 
and  their  frequent  sex  partners.  (2)  Hai- 
tians. (3)  intravenous  drug  abusers,  and  (4) 
hemophiliacs,  as  well  as  homosexual  men 
with  chronic  unexplained  lymphadenopa- 
thy,  and  "sub-clinical  Immunosuppression". 
More  than  100  AIDS  cases  and  200  controls 
have  been  interviewed  by  CDC  epldemlolo- 
giste.  Results  of  Investigations  of  hemophil- 
ia patients  and  intravenous  drug  abusers 
suggest  transmission  through  blood  and 
blood  products. 

C  Laboratory  Invettiffotions 

laboratory  investigations  into  the  cause 
of  AIDS  Indude  intensive  virologic.  patho- 


logic, and  immunologic  studies.  Innocula- 
tions  of  tissue  from  patients  into  cell  cul- 
tures and  laboratory  animals,  observation  of 
these  cultures  and  animals,  and  prolonged 
immunologic  and  pathologic  follow  up  of 
the.  animals  are  underway.  Extraslve  labora- 
tory Investigation  of  patient  materials 
(blood,  lymph  nodes,  autopsy  specimens) 
are  being  conducted  using  highly  sophisti- 
cated methods. 

NATIORAI.  CTSIITUTSS  OF  HXALTR 

A.  Extramural  activitiea 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  has 
initiated  a  CHlnical  Cooperative  Research 
Awards  project  on  etlologic  studies  to  sup- 
port clinical  researeh  into  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  AIDS.  NCI  has  also  given 
high  priority  to  grant-supported  studies  of 
Kaposi  sarcoma  and  similar  malignant 
tumors  related  to  AIDS. 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergies  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  (NIAID)  is  supporting  re- 
search on  cellular  Immunology  and  regula- 
tion of  the  immune  system;  on  defidendes 
in  the  immune  system:  and  on  cytomegalo- 
virus. 

The  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  In- 
stitute (NHLBI)  is  studying  the  effect  of 
AIDS  patients'  blood  plasma  and  other 
bodily  fluids  as  administered  to  chimpan- 
zees with  the  hope  of  identifying  a  causative 
agent.  The  Institute  is  expanding  a  study  of 
blood  redpients  and  plans  to  initiate  studies 
of  "serrogate  tesU"  for  AIDS,  which  may 
lead  to  a  method  for  screening  blood  prior 
to  transfusion. 

Other  components  of  NIH  are  also  active 
in  AIDS  researeh.  The  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders 
and  Stroke  (NINCDS)  is  conducting  re- 
seareh into  neurological  aspects  of  AIDS, 
and  the  Division  of  Research  Resources 
(DRR)  Is  seeking  to  develop  animal  models 
for  AIDS. 

B.  Intramural  activitiea 
Concurrent  with  the  external  researeh  as- 
sault on  AIDS,  NIH's  Intramural  laboratory 
and  clinical  scientists  mounted  a  multidisd- 
plinary  attack  on  the  syndrome.  The  con- 
tinuing Internal  collaboration  at  the  Bethes- 
da  location  Involves  at  least  25  Investigators 
and  their  teams  in  a  dozen  laboratories,  in- 
cluding those  working  directly  with  patients 
in  the  Clinical  Center  and  the  newly  activat- 
ed Ambulatory  Care  Research  Facility 
(ACRF) 

At  NCI:  Researchers  In  the  Laboratory  of 
Pathology  are  examining  tissue  vedmens 
taken  from  AIDS  patients  during  surgery  to 
examine  the  Immunological  characteristics 
of  certain  AIDS-related  lymphomas.  The 
Field  Studies  and  Statistics  Programs  is  con- 
ducting epidemiological  studies  of  immuno- 
logical profiles  of  healthy  homosexual  men 
and  profiles  of  hemophiliacs  with  symp- 
toms, ss  weU  as  individuals  with  AIDS  or 
members  of  population  groups  at  risk  of  de- 
veloping AIDS.  Division  of  Cancer  Treat- 
ment investigators  are  using  alpha-lym- 
phoblastold  Interferon  in  combination  with 
chemotherapy  to  treat  Kaposi  sarcoma  in 
AIDS  patients. 

At  NIDR:  The  roles  of  viruses  and  Inter- 
feron in  the  human  immune  system  disor- 
ders are  being  studied.  The  studies  indicate 
that  the  AIDS  patients  examined  have  ab- 
normalities In  their  Interferon  systems. 
These  abnormalities  are  seen  ss  a  defect  In 
the  abUlty  of  the  lymphocytes  to  produce 
Interferon  (usually  of  the  gamma  type),  or 
as  a  significant  Increase  In  circulating  Inter- 
feron (usually  of  the  alpha  type). 
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At  NIKCDS:  The  InfceUoui 
Bnndi  te  ooodueUiw  eUnlcBl  and  Ikbontonr 
iMMifrti  on  Ame.  Tbe  iMtttute  to  eoUabo- 
nttiw  wtth  Uw  CKlUornte  Rcdonia  PrtanUe 
Kh  Center  on  tbe  mimlnettnn  of 
trtrtBlmr*  from  rbeeue  monkeys  who 
bave  <y****'  Aequlred  tw«wiiw  Defldencjr 
ayndramfe-*  dtaoitier  which  may  be  ilmUar 
to  AIDS. 

At  MIAID:  Intramurml  erientiitt  are 
ffffl^tm^  tor  an  tnf ectkwa  agent  or  acents 
that  mlsbt  tilner  AIDS  and  are  oonductinc 
taBBUDolaclc  atudlea.  Several  acienttoU  are 
yiryi^tMhn  tbe  immunoraculatory  defect 
that  ooews  in  tbeae  patienta.  In  tbe  labora- 
tory of  CUnleal  InvertigatkMi.  an  evaluation 
of  tbe  rale  of  berpca  infeettaw  and  HMteln- 
Barr  vtna  in  rdation  to  AIDS  to  under  way. 
Tbe  laboratory  of  Infectioua  Dtoeaw  to  in- 
veatiiatiiw  tbe  role  of  bepatltto  In  AIDS  be- 
caiae  virtually  aU  AIDS  patlenU  have  had 
bepatltta.  NIAID  MJentirti  are  atoo  evaluat- 
faig  AIDS  patlenU  for  parvovlniaea.  a  group 
of  IMf A  vtruaea. 

At  NB:  CUnical  Branch  adentiaU  are 
■tudyiiw  ocular  lealom  that  occur  in  pa- 
tlenU with  AIDS.  These  studies  have  the 
5f^^i  purpose  of  determlnlnc  whether  there 
an  dtotinctlve  ocular  signs  that  might  help 
in  raeogntaing  AIDS  vtcUms  and  In  obtain- 
ing new  duea  to  the  role  of  the  immune 
system  in  eye  dtoeaae. 

At  maxt:  SdentisU  are  examining 
ptaama  ipf«i««*«««  In  an  attempt  to  transfer 
a  caiaatlve  agent  or  agents  taken  from 
ATTiB  paUenU  In  the  Clinical  Center  to 
ebimpaiaeea.  Tbe  goal  to  to  Isolate  a  trans- 
mlssibie.  Infectious  agent. 
C  Information  Oiateminatto*  and  aeientiflc 
workaltopt 
Becaiae  of  tbe  multiple  approaches  to  the 
mystery  of  AIDS,  medianlams  have  been  es- 
tabUsbed  to  coordinate  and  expedite  re- 
seaivb  and  information  exchange  among 
agencies  Involved,  within  the  national  scien- 
tific community,  and  throughout  Internal 
nMSirti  efforta.  The  Office  of  the  Scientif- 
ic Director  of  NIAID  has  compiled  a  com- 
probensive  MbUography  of  articles  in  the 
scientific  literature  on  AIDS  and  reUted  dls- 
orden  which  to  updated  periodicaUy.  The 
HIAID  Office  to  also  planning  a  "llemoran- 
dum"  to  be  publisbed  periodically  for  rapid 
illi  nilnstinn  of  information  within  the  sci- 
entific community  on  f  Indtags  and  develop- 
ments In  AIDS  research. 

Since  tbe  problems  of  AIDS  surfaced.  NIH 
has  convened  three  major  scientific  work- 
shops on  the  syndrome— by  DRR  on  animal 
modeto  for  AIDS,  by  NHLBI  to  gain  sugges- 
tions for  future  studies  on  prevention  of 
traiHmimion  of  AIDS  in  blood  and  blood 
products,  and  by  NIAID  to  stimulate  re- 
search In  search  of  a  causative  agent.  All 
meetings  were  open  to  the  press  and  public. 
rooD  um  oauG  adm  imsiaATioii 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  AIDS,  iU 
immediate  threat  to  hemopliillacs  who  must 
have  clotting  factors,  and  its  potential 
threat  to  a  much  teoader  population  if  it 
provca  to  be  generally  transmissable  in 
bkwd  praducta.  FDA  continues  to  work  with 
CDC  and  NIH  to  review  the  current  situa- 
tion and  to  determine  i^eventlve  steps  to 
take  regarding  tbe  collection  and  use  of 
blood.  Preliminary  guidelines  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  plasma  centers  and  blood 
banks.  These  recommendations  are  intended 
to  serve  as  interim  measures  to  protect  re- 
cipients of  plasma,  blood  and  blood  products 
untfl  specific  laboratory  tests  are  developed 
to  screen  blood  for  AIDS.  n>A  to  cooperat- 
ing also  with  blood  product  manufacturers 


In  the  evaluation  of  sterlllaation  methods 
which  might  be  apidied  to  blood  producU  to 
increase  tbe  safety  of  their  use. 

MQUm  MMM  KFCnCV  SVNOnK  (MOS)- 
MOTRML  RSCM.  YCM  1M3  «TMTKS 
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ilddiMoMi  aeHvitieM—+t7M.OOO 

Surveillanoe:  Additional  resources  would 
be  used  to  expand  ongoing  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. Funds  would  also  be  used  to  explore 
other  methods  to  more  sdequately  monitor 
morbidity  and  mortality  trends,  indentify 
emerging  risk  groups,  and  clarify  the  natu- 
ral history  of  AIDS  incidence. 

Epidemiologic  studies  and  investigations: 
Further  resources  would  be  used  to  conduct 
collaborative  epidemiologic  studies  of  AIDS 
in  w«t»i*n«  Currently,  little  to  known  about 
the  risk  factors  or  incidence  of  AIDS  among 
the  Haitian  population,  one  of  the  high  risk 
groups.  Since  the  Haitian  patienU  with 
AIDS  do  not  appear  to  share  risk  factors 
with  other  groups,  clues  to  the  etiology  and 
transmissabllity  of  the  disease  may  be  dis- 
covered which  may  have  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  prevention. 

In  addition,  resources  will  extend  Investi- 
gations of  AIDS  cases  having  received  blood 
or  blood  products  and  intensify  the  evalua- 
tion of  their  donors  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  AIDS  illness  and  immunologic 
status. 

Laboratory  Studies  and  Investigations: 
Additional  funding  would  expand  CDC's  ca- 
pability to  obtain,  process,  and  store  AID8- 
related  laboratory  specimens.  Intensive  viro- 
logic  and  animal  studies  require  extensive 
collecting  of  a  variety  of  specimens  from 
AIDS  risk  and  control  groups.  Collaboration 
with  laboratories  outside  CDC  can  be  facili- 
tated by  sharing  well-characterised  speci- 
mens that  are  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. 

In  addition,  funds  would  be  used  to 
expand  diagnostic  immunology  testing  to 
identify  and  isolate  lymphocyte  subseU  for 
further  Investigation  of  the  predicUve  value 
for  Immune  deficiency  states. 

Restoration  of  diverted  fund*— + St. 495.000 

Funds  have  been  diverted  from  several 

CDC  budget  activities  including  Venereal 

Diseases.   Control   of   Chronic   Conditions. 

Epidemic  Services,  and  Technology  Devel- 


opment and  Application  to  support  Investi- 
gatioos  of  AIDS  in  fiscal  year  I96S.  Tbeae 
dlventons  have  affected  virtually  all  of 
CDCs  prograoM:  however,  specific  impact 
has  been  greatest  on  tbe  Center  for  Infec- 
tious Dtoeaaes.  Center  for  Prevention  Serv- 
ices and  tbe  Bpldemiology  Program  Office. 
Physicians,  laboratory  sdentlsU.  public 
health  advisors.  sUttotlcians.  and  support 
personnel  have  been  reawlgned  from  ongo- 
ing activities  to  assist  in  conducting  the 
AIDS  investigations. 

Additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  196*  would 
be  used  for  restoration  of  diverted  moneys 
and  personnel.  CDC  has  redirected  the 
effort  of  more  than  85  employees  during 
fiscal  year  IMS  (equivalent  of  more  than  M 
person  years)  to  deal  with  AIDS  programa. 
CDC  would  hire  12  new  personnel  to  con- 
duct delayed  work  on  viral  dtoeases  and  host 
factors.  Also  diverted  contract  funds  would 
be  restored  for  surveillanoe  of  hepatitis: 
needed,  but  postponed  purchase  of  laborato- 
ry supplies  and  equipment:  tbe  study  of  risk 
factors  for  influenaa:  examination  of  tbe  ef- 
ficacy of  Influensa  vaodne:  and  for  studies 
of  chlamydial  infection  and  pelvic  inflam- 
matory disease. 

Natioiial  Insmuias  or  Hialtr 

AODmOIIAL  fiscal  TEAR  ItSS  ACTIVITIRS  FOR 
STUDY  OF  AOqUIRB)  nOIUIII  DiriCUIiCT 
SmDROMX 

National  Cancer  Inttilnte— +$3,300,000 

AddlUonal  1983  resources  would  support 
approved  applications  for  AIDS-related  re- 
search grants,  providing  funding  for  73  per- 
cent of  the  approved  AIDS  applications. 
The  research  grants  would  Include  studies 
on:  Nature  of  the  defective  immunoregula- 
tion  in  AIDS;  etiology  and  Immunological 
basto  of  AIDS,  and  herpes  viruses  and 
Immune  responses  in  male  homosexuals. 

Intramural  research  efforts  would  be  ex- 
panded to  isolate  an  etiologic  virus  from 
AIDS  patients.  In  addiUon.  faclllUes  would 
be  modified  to  provide  the  proper  isolated 
research  environment. 
National  InttUuU  ofAUem  and  Infectioua 
Disease*—  + 14. 500. 000 

Additional  funds  would  be  used  to  fund 
previously  approved,  but  unfunded  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  research  grants  to  initi- 
ate studies  in  the  epidemiology  and  natural 
htotory  of  AIDS.  These  Include:  Bxpand  at- 
tempU  to  find  the  agenUs)  causlnr  AIDS: 
epidemiological  studies  on  how  AIDS  to 
transmitted,  and  |H«clse  study  of  the  Im- 
munologic abnormaUUea  In  AIDS  patlenU. 

Intramural  activities  would  be  expanded 
on  the  treatment  of  AIDS  paUenU  with  in- 
terferon, as  well  as  to  purchase  equipment 
essential  to  Investigating  cellular  Immimity 
and  immunosuppression  in  AIDS  patients. 

JVattonoi  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  insUtute— 
+$1,030,000 
Additional  f  imds  would  be  used  to  award  a 
competitive  supplemental  award  to  prospec- 
tively study  1.500  individuato  in  a  high-risk 
population  to  measure  thymosin  and  beU-3- 
microglobulin  leveto  and  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  the  Involvement  of  genetic  fac- 
tors In  a  predtoposition  to  AIDS. 

National  InttituU  of  Neurological,  Commu- 
nicative Ditordert  and  Stroke— +$545,000 
Expanded  intramural  researeh  would  in- 
clude studies  of  Individuato  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  before  primary  Infect- 
ing agenU  are  obscured,  clinical  examina- 
tions of  neurological  findings  In  AIDS  and 
Kaposi  sarcoma  patienU  compared  to  non- 


aff eet«d  bottosezuals  and  the  puiebaae  of 
equipment  abd  toolattai  teeOltka  modtflca- 


AbooBoi,  Dtiio  Aaon.  am  Mbral  Hba&ih 
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txtmHtural  rermrA  +$4$i.»00 

AddHkwal  1983  reMNiroea  woaid  support  3 

project  granU.  WItb  an  in- 

nuttber  of  tntnwenoua  <Lv.)  drug 

iccmtihlng  to  AIDS,  tbe  proJeoU 

would  inv«Bt|gate  tbe  etlolocy  of  AIDS  and 

risk  factors  bmoog  tbto  populaMnn  group. 

SpedfieaUy.  tbe  proJeeU  would  studr 

Drug  use.  life  style,  and  BMUeal  blitories. 
including  tmtnunologtal  pratOes  and  vtro- 
loglcal  ezaDB.  of  AIDS  pattenU  with  Lv. 
drug  btatorls.  detozUled  Lv.  oien  without 
AIDS,  and  n«n-Lv.  dnig  uaeia. 

Stanilar  stUdtes  with  tbe  suae  groups  as 
above  whera  tbe  disease  bas  not  as  yet 
mw"«*— **^  itself  so  that  preconditlaaB  and/ 
or  intermedUte  stages  can  be  Identified. 

Mr.  Chmknum.  if  this  amendment 
that  I  have  propoaed  ia  adopted.  $12 
mmioo  additicmal  will  be  placed  into 
thiabllL 

I  would  lice  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  do  not  intend  to  oonaume 
too  much  time,  but  thia  ia  a  very  im- 
portant matter  for  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers in  thi8  committee.  A  number  of 
States  are  involved. 

During  the  hearings  on  our  1904  ap- 
propriation bill  the  dlstinguiahed  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oaaaii),  a 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriationa,  appeared  before  our  sub- 
omnmittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  was  ac- 
CMupanied  by  two  doctmra.  Dr.  Bnlow 
and  Dr.  Ottrow.  one  from  New  Totk 
and  one  from  Chicago.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen made  excellent  witnesses.  They 
informed  the  committee  as  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oaaaii)  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  matter  at  this  time  and 
at  the  time  that  he  appeared  before 
our  subo(namlttee.  He  made  an  excel- 
lent witn^. 

Mr.  ORlKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  At  thia  time  I  want 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ORCEM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished siAicommittee  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  continuing  interest  in  this  ter- 
rible public  health  i»oblem  that  we 
are  facing.  It  was  only  through  his  un- 
derstanding that  last  winter  we  were 
able  to  add.  initially,  $3.6  million  to 
the  appropriation  >ill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  UlUmi^ely,  unfmrtunately. 
it  was  cut  down  to  $2.1  million  as  a 
result  of  the  necessity  to  compnmilse 
with  the  other  body  In  ccmf  emioe. 

His  sympathetic  understanding  of 
this  problem,  as  I  have  discussed  it 
with  him  during  the  spring,  as  the 
public  health  authorities  have  become 
more  and  puxt  aware  of  its  nature. 


has  been  smnethlng  that  I  value  very 
much. 

This  is  plainly  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem. It  appears  to  have  a  very,  very 
high  mortality  rate.  When  one  looks 
at  the  outcomes  of  cases  diagnosed  a 
few  years  ago.  its  mortality  rate  ap- 
pears to  be  close  to  100  percent.  It  has 
already  killed  more  people  than  Le- 
gtoonaire's  disease,  toxic  shock  syn- 
drome, the  Tylenol  tampering,  and  a 
numbo'  of  other  very  well-publicized 
health  criaes  all  put  together. 

It  has  seme  potential,  apparently, 
for  affecting  blood  suin>lles  through- 
out the  country  and,  therefore,  I  think 
It  is  impwative  that  we  accelerate  the 
«tforts  that  are  underway  to  try  to 
find  aome  of  the  answers  to  this  mys- 
terious fflness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Kentudty  (Mr. 
Natcbib)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Natch- 
m  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  So  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  all  he  has 
done  for  this  cause  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, of  course,  the  amendment  he  is 
offering  today,  which  I  hope  the 
whole  House  will  support.  I  want  to 
extend  my  thanks  too  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  full  ccnnmlttee  and  this  sub- 
cnnmittee  (Mr.  Cohtb)  for  his  contin- 
ued effort  on  this  issue  both  last 
winter  and  throughout  consideration 
ofthisbilL    

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MnxBB)  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  committee  that  during  the  past 
several  weeks  while  this  matter  has 
been  before  our  committee,  a  number 
of  members  of  this  committee  have 
dlacussed  in  detail  with  us  the  urgency 
of  this  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  CTalifomia  (Mr. 
RoTBAL).  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, is  very  much  concerned  about  this 
matter.  The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  LowHT)  talked  to  us  on  a 
number  of  occasions  about  it  and  is 
very  much  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorit.  Mr.  Weiss,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  Members,  had  a  spe- 
cial order  on  the  subject  of  AIDS  not 
too  many  days  ago. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentlewoman  who  represents  the 
Sixth  District  of  California.  BCrs. 
Bozm.  is  very  much  concerned  about 
this  matter.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
she  has  discussed  it  with  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  she  has  dis- 
cussed it  with  me.  and  in  a  moment  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  her  after  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

MUXCB). 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo).  the  gentle- 
man frmn  California  (Mr.  EowAaos). 
the  gmtleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ramgil).  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio),  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (BIr.  Studds).  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
nuunc).  the  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  DcLLims).  and  all  down  the 
list,  and  I  would  like  to  say  also  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  is  now  in 
the  chair  presiding  over  this  commit- 
tee, and  doing  so  In  an  excellent 
manner,  have  all  expressed  concern 
about  this,  along  with  many  others 
from  the  State  of  CTalif omia  and  from 
the  west  coast. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  At  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

MlUJKB). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  simply 
want  to  congratulate  him  and  thank 
him  for  presenting  this  amendment. 

I  think,  as  has  already  been  outlined 
here,  AIIXS  can  conceivably  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  epidemics  to  strike 
this  modem  society  in  recent  monory. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  take  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  as  an  indication 
of  concern  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think,  as  my  colleague  from  (Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wazman)  has  pointed  out, 
this  problem  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention that  it  should.  It  has  not  re- 
ceived the  concern  that  it  should. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  oranmittee 
has  seen  fit  not  to  simply  allow  for  the 
discretionary  reprograming  of  the 
money  but  indicated  the  concern  that 
the  Congress  has  for  the  level  of  treat- 
ment that  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of 
many,  many  people  who  are  terribly 
concerned  about  this  problem. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  toward  getting  the  adminis- 
tration involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Yatxs). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment  and  for 
placing  these  funds  into  the  bill. 

AIDS  is  a  terrible  disease.  When  it 
started  out  people  thought  it  had  cer- 
tain limitations.  They  were  optimistic. 
It  now  appears  the  disease  is  exceed- 
ing those  limitations  and  spreading 
beyond  the  concepts  and  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  experts  who 
originally  discussed  it.  The  prospect  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  disease  is  fright- 
ening. 
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I  t-htnk  the  genUeniAn's  unendmait 
to  an  important  itep  toward  eombatinc 
it  itTMj  I  again  oongratulate  him. 

Mrs.  BOZKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinoit  for  his  com- 
ments and  at  this  time  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingulBhed  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  BozB). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kwit^tr^y  enough  for  his  much  needed 
amendment  to  arrest  AIDS  disease 
and  his  interest  in  the  health  of  our 
people. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
local  and  State  government  in  Califor- 
nia is  trying  to  do  their  share.  San 
Frandaco.  with  all  its  fiscal  con- 
straints, their  finance  committee  of 
their  board  of  supervisors  voted  $2 
mmaa  to  flght  AIDS,  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that 
city. 

The  State  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  also  considering  a  major  ap- 
ivopriation.  somewhere  around  $3  mil- 
lion. 

But  for  this  epidemic  which  is  being 
called  the  worst  since  the  swine  flu 
epidemic  of  1918.  we  need  Federal 
help.  The  disease  is  spreading,  as  my 
colleagues  have  indicated.  Its  death 
rate  is  a  staggering  50  percent  and 
ristaig. 

If  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  AIDS  is 
not  found  the  suffering  said  the  death 
rate  wffl  absolutely  increase.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  goes  a  long  way 
toward  helping  us  in  this  crisis  now. 

I  stress  this  is  a  crisis  and  I  thank 
the  gmtleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  her  statement  and  her  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  She  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  us  and  we  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  At  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.SruBM). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too.  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  personally 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Natchib.  and  the  Con- 
gressman frmn  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoMTB)  for  assuming  the  leadership  in 
this  first  positive  affirmation  and  as- 
serti<m  of  concern  by  the  Congress, 
and  an  insistence  by  this  body,  albeit. 
I  fear,  somewhat  belatedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentudiy  (Mr. 
Natchib)  has  ag^n  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Blr.  Natch- 
la  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  STDDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


As  I  said.  I  fear  this  is  somewhat  be- 
latedly to  make  the  record  abundantly 
and  unequivocally  clear  that  this  Con- 
gress is  aware  of.  is  deeply  concerned 
about,  and  will  insist  that  whatever 
funding  is  necessary  be  made  available 
for  research  into  this  tragedy. 

Let  me  also  say  while  the  headlines 
of  the  Nati<m's  papers  have  been  fuU 
in  recmt  dajrs  of  this  tragic  epidemic, 
that  those  headlines  also  are  belated. 
We  have  known  of  this  for  several 
years  now. 

This  action  1b  sadly  belated,  and  I. 
for  one.  would  like  to  think  that  even 
if  we  had  not  reached  the  point,  as  we 
now  have,  as  was  indicated  in  the 
debate  a  moment  ago.  where  the 
target  groups  are.  or  the  victims, 
rather,  of  this  dread  disease  were  lim- 
ited no  longer  to  its  original  targets,  to 
the  gay  community,  to  the  Haitian 
community,  to  the  drug-abusing 
people  of  the  Nation,  that  even  if 
those  limits  remained,  that  even  if 
those  were  the  sole  groups  that'were 
the  victims  of  this  disease,  and  even  if 
the  SUtes  of  California  and  New 
York,  which  had  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  early  victims, 
were  the  only  areas  where  this  disease 
was  to  be  foimd.  that  the  concern  of 
this  Congress  would  be  as  unequivocal 
and  as  strong  as  it  is  today. 
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I  again  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think,  as  I  say.  that  he  has 
served  an  enormous  public  purpose  in 
taking  the  lead  that  he  has  and  I  know 
that  we  speak  for  a  great  many  people 
in  tlMuaking  him. 

Itfr.  NATCHER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much.  I  i4>preciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

Ml.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his 
tremendous  leadership  in  this  area.  It 
is  truly  monumental  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

Yesterday  Assistant  Secretary 
Edward  Brandt  called  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic the  Public  Health  Service's  No. 
1  priority.  But  as  we  all  know,  dollars, 
not  rhetoric,  pay  for  biomedical  re- 
search, for  siweillance.  for  epidemio- 
logical investigation,  for  public  educa- 
tion and  for  preventive  measures. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  re- 
quest supplemental  funding  to  main- 
tain and  expand  work  to  fight  the  epi- 
demic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  is  slowly 
waking  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  AIDS  crisis. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  began  to  fulfill  its  reqwnsibility 
to  mobilize  resources  to  meet  his  na- 
tional emergency. 


I  again  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentuf^  (Mr.  Natchbb)  for  his  lead- 
ership role  in  this  area. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Lowht). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Coim.  who  again,  as  has 
been  true  in  the  5  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  when  we  have  had  a  press- 
ing health  need  for  the  people  of  this 
country  I  have  seen  Mr.  Natchbb  and 
BCr.  CoMTK  step  forward  with  an 
answer  to  that. 

I  think  this  country  is  so  well  off  to 
have  the  type  of  service  that  we  have 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

This  epidemic  has  now  gotten  to  the 
place  where  the  number  of  reported 
cases  is  doubling  every  6  months. 

So  this  committee  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  appropriating  $12  billion  addi- 
tional in  1983  to  this  matter. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
again. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Again  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  want 
to  commend  my  friend,  Silvio  Corte. 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  this 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  his  cooperation 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  Joined  with 
us  on  this  amendment. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
offered  not  by  me  alone,  but  by  our 
subcommittee,  our  full  committee,  and 
Mr.  CoMTE. 

ISx.  Chairman,  we  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Bifir.  CONTE.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  Ed 
RoTBAL  offered  a  similar  amendment 
on  this  subject  in  the  subcommittee 
markup  on  this  supplemental.  At  that 
time,  the  chairman  did  not  want  to 
accept  any  amendment  that  added 
money. 

I  will  go  on  with  the  history  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  been  pursuing 
funding  for  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases now  for  many  years,  including 
herpes  for  the  last  several  years  in  my 
committee,  and  have  been  following 
the  AIDS  issue  closely  since  it  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention. 
But  I  went  along  with  the  chairman, 
in  his  desire  to  mark  out  a  clean  bilL 

Then,  2  days  ago,  I  saw  the  letter  to 
the  chairman  from  the  Department 
requesting  authority  to  make  addition- 
al transfers.  At  that  time.  I  told  the 
chairman    that    I    would    offer    an 
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amendment  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  he 
decided  Uxkty  to  offer  t)ie  amendment. 
I  am  glad  fco  Join  with  him.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference  who 
offers  the  amendment.  The  thing  is 
that  we  get  it  done. 

I  also  w^uld  like  to  point  out  that 
the  subcommittee  is  most  concerned 
about  the  tncresslng  numbo'  of  cases 
of  acquired  immune  defleieney  syn- 
drmne  and  is  willing  to  provide  what- 
ever it  takes  to  assure  that  funds  are 
available  to  carry  on  the  research  and 
the  investpation  necessary  to  try  to 
pinpoint  t£e  causative  agent  of  this 
disease  and  to  find  a  cure. 

Let  me  inform  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  concern  over  the  funding 
for  AIDS  research  was  expressed  by 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
during  the  hearings  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  conducting  on  the 
budget. 

Every  agency  involved  in  the  investi- 
gation and  research  on  AIDS  was 
asked  to  describe  their  efforts  and  to 
indicate  what  more  they  could  be 
doing,  whafc  more  could  be  done.  They 
all  sUted  that  they  had  adequate  re- 
sources. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Rkobd  some 
excerpts  f  Bom  the  transcripts  of  those 
hearings  at  this  point: 

conns  FOR  DiaSASB  coimoL 

Mr.  Coim.  Now.  Doctor,  your  agency  hss 
had  the  lead  invesUgatioo  In  tbe  outbreak 
of  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome. 
What  do  we  now  know  about  AIDS  and  who 
Is  being  affected  by  AIDS? 

What  are  the  symptions  and  the  causes  of 
tbe  disease? 

Dr.  FoHS.  First,  on  AIDS,  the  risk  sroupa. 
the  people  who  are  at  greatest  risk  appear 
to  be  first,  gay  males,  and  over  TO  percent  of 
the  caaes  that  we  know  about  have  occurred 
in  that  group. 

Second.  Vi  drug  users,  third,  recently  ar- 
rived Haitians  to  this  country  and  we  do  not 
understand  why  they  should  have  a  high  In- 
cidence. But  we  know  about  70  caaes  now  in 
Haitians  who  are  not  gay.  who  do  not  use 
drugs  and  tlierein  may  lay  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  epidemiology. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  Haitian 
cases,  we  found  our  first  cases  In  hemophili- 
acs. Hemopklliacs  receive  blood  products  on 
an  ongoing  basis  and  tliey.  in  fact,  receive 
products  fnan  thousands  of  different  people 
In  a  year.  I%ople  donate  the  blood  clotting 
factor  and  it  Is  put  together.  Each  lot  comes 
from  thousands  of  people. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  hemoplilllac  to  have 
blood  products  from  100.000  different 
people  In  one  year's  time. 

There  are  now  12  cases  in  hemophiliacs. 
That  may  not  sound  like  a  lot  but  there  are 
only  about  13.000  or  IS.OOO  hemophiliacs  re- 
ceiving this  so  It  means  (me  out  of  every 
1.000  hemophiliacs  has  already  acquired  the 
disease. 

One  of  the  frightening  things  to  me  Is  If 
we  would  today  discover  wluit  was  causing 
this  and  be  able  to  stop  all  transmission 
there  would  still  be  some  1.500  people  In 
this  country  already  In  the  Incubation 
period  who  would  continue  to  develop  the 
disease  over  the  next  12  to  14  months. 

After  the  hemophiliac  group,  we  then -dis- 
covered that  chUdren  of  AIDs  cases  had  a 
liigh  risk.  faxA  In  one  family,  indeed,  we 


bave  a  fatlier  and  a  mother  both  with 
AIDS,  and  two  of  their  children  with  AIDS. 
So  diildren  and  spouses  of  AIDs  caaes  seem 
to  bam  a  lilgb  risic 

More  recently,  we  found  that  whole  blood 
ita^  may  lie  a  risk  factor.  A  child  In  Call- 
fomla  received  exdiange  transfusions  short- 
ly after  birth  and  later  developed  AIDS.  It 
was  then  found  that  one  of  the  donors  was 
perfectly  healthy  at  the  time  of  donating 
Uood  but  eight  months  later  developed 
AIDS,  ^vlng  us  one  more  clue  that  the  In- 
cubation period  may  be  quite  long  and 
people  may  have  the  virus  in  the  blood 
months  or  mayt>e  even  a  year  before  symp- 
toms occur. 

Tbe  number  of  people  Involved  thus  far  Is 
about  1300  but  it  is  increasing.  We  receive 
reports  of  five  or  six  new  cases  per  day. 
That  means  over  the  next  year  we  could 
well  expect  another  1500  cases. 

The  problem  is  showing  up  not  as  a  recog- 
iiiishlr  disease,  in  itaelf .  but  as  a  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  immune  system  that  allows 
people  then  to  get  a  series  of  diseases.  That 
is  what  lias  made  it  hard  to  diagnose.  We 
are  not  simply  dealing  with  a  type  of  pneu- 
monia. Some  of  them  have  pneumonia. 
Some  of  them  have  certain  kinds  of  tumors. 

Lately  we  have  found  that  lymphoma  of 
Uie  brain  appears  to  be  Involved  In  this. 
May)>e  doeens  of  opportunistic  infections 
are  on  this  list  of  things  that  may  be  the 
presenting  complaint  when  the  clinician 
sees  the  case. 

The  question  comes  up  then,  is  this  an 
epidemic  that  will  continue  to  spread  until 
the  entire  population  is  at  risk?  Thus  far  it 
appears  to  us  that  this  requires  fairly  close 
contact  as  sexual  practices  or  blood  prod- 
ucts or  the  kind  of  close  contact  a  spouse  or 
diOd  may  liave.  We  have  net  seen  evidence 
of  transmission  outside  of  those  arenas. 
Tliis  leads  us  to  be  hopeful  that  it  is  not 
something  ttiat  is  a  risk  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation, but  we  can't  say  that  for  certain. 

Mr.  CoHTK.  That  is  frightening.  Are  you 
equipped  now  to  go  ahead  with  your  work 
on  tills? 

Dr.  FOKGB.  As  we  have  in  the  past  when  we 
liave  a  health  emergency  we  simply  mobilize 
resources  from  other  parts  of  the  Center. 

In  1082,  we  spent  $2  million  on  AIDs  even 
though  we  did  not  have  a  budget  line  item 
for  AIDs.  This  year  we  iiave  $2  million  in 
the  budget  and  we  will  probably  spend 
alwut  $4.2  million.  The  difference,  again,  we 
will  mobilize  from  other  parts  of  the  Center. 

If  we  reach  a  point  where  we  cannot  do 
that,  of  course,  then  we  will  come  back  and 
ask  for  additional  funds  but  at  the  moment 
that  is  the  way  we  Intend  to  iumdle  it. 

Mr.  CoHTE.  You  are  equipped  to  go  ahead 
with  it?  There  is  nothing  that  is  holding  you 
back? 

Dr.  FOBGE.  That  is  the  way  we  have  oper- 
ated for  many  years:  to  go  ahead  and  take 
funds  from  another  part  of  the  Center 
when  an  emergency  requires  it. 

RATIONAL  III STTTUTES  OP  HEALTH 

Dr.  Wthgaaroer.  We  will  also  continue 
our  special  efforts  to  imderstand  the  ac- 
quired Immunity  deficiency  syndrome  and 
sarcoma.  We  have  mounted  a  major  re- 
search effort  primarily  through  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Alergy  and  (dancer  Institute 
and  cooperating  with  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  In  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  this  year  we  expect  to  have  allocat- 
ed more  than  $9  million  to  this  multi-insti- 
tute effort 

In  1084.  we  plan  to  devote  over  $12  million 
to  research  on  this  problem.  We  should  em- 
phasise that  those  sums  are  three  or  four 


times  greater  than  the  NIH  expended  in  any 
one  year  in  attadclng  tbe  Legi<mnaire's 
prolilem  or  the  toxic  shock  problem,  and 
those  figures  are  on  top  of  a  research  iMse 
of  approximately  $200  million  tliat  address- 
es problems  of  the  Immuno-compromised 
host,  opportunistic  infections,  the  sarcoma, 
and  the  etiology  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Cortb.  What  has  NIH  done  in  the 
area  of  extramural  research  to  fund  re- 
search for  the  poaaible  treatment  of  AIDS? 
What  requests  for  proposals  have  been  put 
out  and  what  more  could  we  lie  doing  for 
this  particular  area? 

Dr.  Wtkgaaboeh.  I  am  happy  to  speak  to 
tliat.  This  syndrome  was  first  identified  In 
early  1981  tlirough  investigators  in  Los  An- 
geles sutnnitted  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  I  would  like  to  emptiasize  that 
those  investigators  were  NIH  supported  In- 
vestigators. Wittiin  a  month  or  two.  we  were 
admitting  patients  with  this  syndrome  to 
the  clinical  center.  Then  in  retrospect,  we 
had  admitted  one.  two  years  earlier  ttiat  we 
didn't  recognize  as  such. 

So  we  have  been  investigating  tills  prol>- 
lem  of  acquired  immunized  deficiency  for 
some  time. 

Also,  within  a  few  montlis  the  NIH  sup- 
ported centers  for  the  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Chap- 
pel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  were  increasing 
their  efforts  in  this  disease.  The  effecU  of 
amylnitrate  and  tilings  of  ttiat  sort  on  the 
immune  system. 

I  would  stress  that  all  of  that  took  place 
before  the  first  professional  publication  of 
tills  syndrome  occurred  in  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal in  the  FaU  of  1981.  During  1982.  we 
spent  approximately  $3  million  in  research 
on  AIDS.  During  1983  the  NIH  is  funding 
about  $9V^  millicm  of  work  in  tlUs  field.  In 
1984.  we  anticipate  ttiat  ttiis  figure  will  be 
at  least  12  million  and  possibly  more. 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  this  is  a  very  brisk 
and  sulKtantial  response,  far  greater  than 
was  ever  developed  in  the  Legionnaire's  dis- 
ease problem  or  toxic  shock  syndrome  prol>- 
lem  which  were,  indeed,  much  easier.  Bacte- 
rial problems  were  addressed.  Ttiat  is  on  top 
of  a  very  large  investment  in  f  undmental  re- 
search that  has  been  ongoing  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  immuno-host.  the  sarcoma,  the 
cell  and  B-cell  functions,  tilings  of  ttiat  sort 
In  wtiicb  we  competently  identify  these  $200 
million  of  basic  support. 

We  have  initiated  requests  for  applica- 
tions for  research  in  connection  with  ttiis 
syndrome  to  the  Cancer  Institute  and  joint- 
ly with  the  Alergy  Infection  Disease  Insti- 
tute and  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
funding  applications  that  have  lieen  identi- 
fied as  competent  and  meritorious  ttirough 
our  usual  review  mechanisms.  And  we  are 
having  preparation  of  a  second  request  for 
proposals  or  applications  in  an  effort  to 
identify  the  punitive  cause  active  agents  in 
this  disease. 

A  recent  conference  held  tliat  the  NIH 
was  convened  scientists  with  experience  In 
identifying  new  agents  and  has  given  us  sul>- 
stantial  direction  for  that  effort.  We  are 
now  increasing  our  efforts  to  Interest  the 
scientists  to  do  such  tilings. 

We  are.  of  course,  primarily  addressing 
scientists  already  busy  and  some  of  them 
will  need  to  shift  their  activities  from 
cancer  virus  work.  I  would  say.  into  ttiis 
field  as  a  higher  priority  for  the  present  in 
order  to  solve  that  problem.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  a  very  long  drawn  out  precedure. 

Mr.  CoHTE.  Certainly  it  is  a  serious  proli- 
lem. 
Dr.  Wthgaaroeh.  Yes.  sir. 
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tuammAL  omkb  imhiuik 

Mr.  Hucaa.  One  uncnt  probtan  about 
irtilefa  ttMn  hM  bacn  »  good  deal  of  publici- 
ty rwantly.  at  jrou  know,  ia  Aoquired 
tiMimo  iMietaney  Syinlniine.  Tou  indteat- 
ed  that  fou  have  Jurt  reeently  approved 
fundtaw  of  new  granta  and  aupplemented 
othcn  to  atudy  thlB  prablem. 

Do  you  have  enouch  flexibility  within 
your  ezMhw  leaourcea.  Doctor,  to  be  able 
to  rapond  adequately  and  quickly  to  this 
eBMffinc  health  problem? 

Dr.  DBvnA.  WdL  In  the  vrtag  of  1M2  the 
Caaoer  Intltute  put  an  RPA  on  the  itreeU 
to  atudy  the  Aloe  ayndrooie.  While  that 
RPA  waa  loiiw  throuch  the  proccai  we 
idmtlfled  gnnta  that  are  already  In  imtltu- 
f««w  atudyiiw  AID6  and  supplemented  that 
for  $1W.0M. 

We  have  ilnee  funded  the  granU  in  the 
RPA  and  two  wceka  aio  we  eatatdiahed 
within  the  Imtltute  Ita^  an  intramural 
taak  fane  that  would  utiUw  our  Intramural 
raaouicca  and  our  Prederick  fadUty  which 
haa  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  and  what  we 
can  PI  fadlltlea. 

Theae  are  kniation  faeOitlea  where  aome 
material  that  ia  potentially  dangerous  would 
be  »««iwn«Mi  So  we  have  been  able  to  respond 
Qukkly  and  I  think  cover  every  lead  that  we 
now  have  in  this  particular  syndrome.  I 
think  we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 

■AXIOMAL  USUI  U IB  Or  AUBMT  UKB 

nvacnons  DisBAsn 

Dr.  KiAUSK.  Now,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  about  AIDS  already  at  theae  hear- 
ing, but  let  me  add  this.  In  1978  at  the  di- 
fcetioB  of  this  committee,  we  established 
four  centers  for  interdisciplinary  research 
on  immunolocie  ilisrasrs  This  committee 
must  have  been  appredent  in  recognising 
the  needs  for  those  centers.  Several  of  the 
earliest  caaea  that  were  detected  and  de- 
scribed of  AIDS  were  described  in  one  of 
those  new  centers  establlahed  in  response  to 
the  language  of  this  committee. 

What  to  AIDBf  It  to  a  profound  breakdown 
of  the  immune  system.  When  the  first  few 
cases  were  reported,  thto  dtseaae  was  a  per- 
plexing puBle.  Waa  it  a  drug  reaction?  Was 
it  cancer?  Could  it  be  infection?  Mow  there 
to  a  debate  that  tt  to  not  cancer  at  aU. 

The  picture  was  and  Is  not  all  of  a  piece. 
but  working  together  with  CDC,  we  at  the 
NIH  have  ttit  that  the  most  plausible 
theory  now  emerging,  as  we  have  sifted 
through  the  dues,  the  most  plausible 
theory  to  that  AIDS  to  due  to  transmission 
of  an  Infectious  agent  So  we  have  begun  to 
srarrh  for  that  agent.  Little  has  been  going 
oo  in  the  past,  and  it  to  now  going  on. 

It  to  an  dusive  agent.  We  have  still  not  de- 
tected it.  so  we  must  expand  our  search.  As 
Dr.  Albert  Sabin  of  the  PoUo  vaccine  ad- 
viaed  ua.  cast  a  wide  net. 

We  believe  it  aeroa  in  on  the  immune 
system  and  destroys  the  protective  armor  of 
the  patient.  As  a  consequence,  theae  pa- 
tlenU  are  eapedally  susceptible  to  invading 
taifectlous  diseases. 

Let  me  say  because  there  to  some  publidty 
about  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  thto  as 
a  phyaidan.  myaelf ,  we  are  not  Just  medical 
donea  of  James  Bond  searching  for  the  un- 
dercover microbial  agent,  important  though 
that  la.  we  are  alao  physicians  snd  from  the 
*«*g«i«in«j  we  have  admitted  AIDS  patients 
to  the  NIH  clinical  center  and  are  doing  all 
within  our  power  to  learn  how  to  treat  thto 
terrible  disease. 

Now  most  recently  the  subcommit- 
tee received  an  indication  the  adminls- 
tnitton  will  be  requeating  authority  to 
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identify  and  isolate  lymphocyte  subseU  for 
further  investigation  of  the  predictive  value 
tat  immune  defldeney  statea. 
RatonUoti  of  diverted  funiM.  +$1.46S,000 
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trangfer  $12  million.  That  took  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edward 
Brandt  to  the  chairman,  dated  last 
Wednoday.  the  day  the  full  commit- 


tee marked  up  the  gupplanmtaL  Bad 
I  known  then  and  aeen  the  letter— un- 
fortunately I  did  not  see  the  letter 
untfl  2  days  ago  when  counsel  showed 
It  to  me— I  would  have  offered  this  in 
full  committee. 

CX>C  and  NIH  have  taken  resources 
from  other  areas  to  devote  to  AIDS  re- 
search. CDC  has  spent  $2.5  mllll<m  in 
fiscal  1982  and  currently  has  available 
$4.6  million  in  fiscal  1983.  Congress 
has  attempted  to  aid  this  effort  by 
f>n»»^ing  $500,000  in  the  1982  sup- 
plemoital  and  $2  million  in  the  1983 
Impropriation  bill. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
spent  $3.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  there  is  $9.6  million  currently 
available  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

However,  as  the  different  Members 
of  the  House  have  said,  the  disease 
continues  to  expand:  up  to  six  cases  a 
day  are  being  reported.  The  concern  is 
that  the  pace  of  the  disease  is  out- 
stripping the  ability  of  CDC  and  NIH 
to  provide  the  necessary  resources  out 
of  existing  f  imds. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  indicated  the  ad- 
ditional places  in  which  funding  could 
be  put  to  use.  and  I  will  insert  that  de- 
scription into  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 
Conaas  roa  Disxasx  CoimoL 

AODRIOWAL  FISCAL  TEtM   ISSS  ACTIVlTiSS  FOS 
STUDY     OP     AOQOnSD     nOIUIR     DSPlClXaCT 


Additiamal  oeHvUiea,  +t7tO,000 

Surveillance:  Additional  resources  would 
be  used  to  expand  ongoing  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. Punds  would  also  be  used  to  explore 
other  methods  to  more  adequately  monitor 
morbidity  and  mortaUty  trends,  identify 
emerging  risk  groups,  and  clarify  the  natu- 
ral history  of  AIDS  inddence. 

Epidemiologic  studies  and  Instigations: 
Purther  resources  would  be  used  to  conduct 
collaborative  epidemiologic  studies  of  AIDS 
in  Haitians.  Currently,  little  to  known  about 
the  risk  factors  or  inddence  of  AIDS  among 
the  Haitian  population,  one  of  the  high  risk 
groups.  Since  the  Haitian  patients  with 
AIDS  do  not  appear  to  share  risk  factors 
with  other  groups,  clues  to  the  etiology  and 
transmissabUity  of  the  disease  may  be  dis- 
covered which  may  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  prevention. 

In  addition,  reaources  will  extend  investi- 
gations of  AIDS  cases  having  received  blood 
or  blood  producU  and  intensify  the  evalua- 
tion of  their  donors  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  AIDS  illness  and  immunologic 
status. 

Laboratory  Studies  and  Investigations: 
Additional  funding  would  expand  CDC's  ca- 
pability to  obtain,  process,  and  store  AIDS- 
related  laboratory  specimens.  Intensive  viro- 
logic  snd  animal  studies  require  extensive 
collecting  of  a  variety  of  specimens  from 
AIDS  risk  and  control  groups.  Collaboration 
with  laboratories  outside  CDC  can  be  fadU- 
tated  by  sharing  weU-characteriaed  speci- 
mens that  are  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
Ues. 

In  addition,  funds  would  be  used  to 
expand  diagnostic  immunology  testing  to 


Punds  have  been  diverted  from  several 
CDC  budget  acUvltiea  induding  Veneral 
Diseases.  Control  of  Chronic  Conditions. 
Epidemic  Services,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment and  AiK>llcation  to  support  investi- 
gations of  AIDS  in  fiscal  year  1083.  Theae 
diversions  have  affected  virtually  all  of 
CDCs  programs;  however,  specific  impact 
has  been  greatest  on  the  Center  for  Infec- 
tious Diseases.  Center  for  Prevention  Serv- 
ices and  the  Epidemiology  Program  Office. 
Physidans.  laboratory  scientists,  public 
health  advisors,  statisticians,  and  support 
personnel  have  been  reassigned  from  ongo- 
ing activities  to  sssist  in  conducting  the 
AIDS  invesUgations. 

Additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  198S  would 
be  used  for  restoration  of  diverted  monies 
and  personneL  CDC  has  redirected  the 
effort  of  more  than  85  employeea  during 
fiscal  year  1983  (equivalent  of  more  than  60 
person  years)  to  deal  with  AIDS  programs. 
CDC  would  hire  12  new  personnel  to  con- 
duct delayed  work  on  viral  disesses  and  host 
factors.  Also  diverted  contract  funds  would 
be  restored  for  surveillance  of  hepatitis; 
needed,  but  postponed  purchase  of  laborato- 
ry supplies  and  equipment;  the  study  of  risk 
factors  for  influensa;  examination  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  influensa  vaccine;  and  for  studies 
of  chlamydial  infection  and  pdvic  inflam- 
matory disease. 

Natioral  Iwsmuiss  op  Hbalxh 

AODmOHAL  FISCAL  TSAI   ItSS  ALTIVITUS  POS 
STUST     OF     ACQTnXKD 


National  Cancer  Inttitute,  +M3NIM* 

Additional  1983  resources  would  support 
approved  applications  for  AID8-rdated  re- 
search grants,  providing  funding  for  73  per- 
cent of  the  approved  AIDS  applications. 
The  research  granta  would  indude  studies 
on:  Nature  of  the  defective  immunoregula- 
tion  in  AIDS;  etiology  and  immunologieal 
basto  of  AIDS:  herpes  viruses  and  immune 
responses  in  male  homosexuals. 

Intramural  reaeareh  efforts  would  be  ex- 
panded to  isolate  an  etiologic  virus  from 
AIDS  patients.  In  addition,  facilities  would 
be  modified  to  provide  the  proper  Isolated 
research  environment. 
National  imHtute  ofAOern  and  Infeetioua 
Diteaaea.  +t4,S00.000 

Additional  funds  would  be  used  to  fund 
previously  approved,  but  imfunded  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  research  grants  to  initi- 
ate studies  in  the  epidemiology  and  natural 
history  of  AIDS.  These  indude:  Expand  at- 
tempU  to  find  the  agent(s)  causing  AIDS: 
epidemiological  studies  on  how  AIDS  to 
transmitted:  precise  study  of  the  immunolo- 
gic abnormalities  in  AIDS  patients. 

Intramural  activities  would  be  expanded 
on  the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients  with  in- 
terferon, as  well  as  to  purchase  equipment 
essential  to  investigaUng  cellular  Immunity 
and  immunosuppression  in  AIDS  patients. 

National  Heart.  Luno  and  Blood  Inatitnte. 

+$1,030,000 
Additional  fimds  would  be  used  to  award  a 
competitive  supplemental  award  to  prospec- 
tively study  1.500  indivlduato  in  a  high-risk 
population  to  measure  thymosin  and  beta-3- 
mlcroglobulin  leveto  and  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  the  involvement  of  genetic  fac- 
tors In  a  predivosition  to  AIDS. 


^oMoimZ  ln$titMte  of  NeurobvUxa,  Onmmi- 
nieattve  Dtaorden  and  Stroke,  +$S4S,90« 
wiwp^n,t»A  Intramural  raaeaieh  would  in- 
dude studies  of  indhridualB  during  the  earty 
stages  of  the  disease  before  ptfmary  inf eet- 
taig  agenU  are  otaacured.  dinical  examlna- 
tioos  of  neurologteal  flndlna  in  AIDS  and 
Kapod  sarooma  patients  compared  to  non- 
affected  hoaaosexuato  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  isolation  fadtttlea  modiflea- 
tkms.  j 

Alcohol.  Dkua  Aiuss,  urn  MBital  Hbaltb 

AmamsTaAXioai 
AntirioMAL  Fiscal  txas  issa  acuvhim  po» 

STUDY    op    AOQUnUD    DllfUim    DVICtiaCY 

SYimaoiix 

Sztratnural  reteareA.  +$400,000 

Additional  1983  resources  would  support  3 
new  researdi  project  granta.  With  an  in- 
creasing number  of  intravenous  (Lv.)  drug 
usns  succianbtaig  to  AIDS,  the  proJecU 
would  Investigate  the  etltdogy  of  AIDS  and 
risk  factors  among  thto  population  group. 
Specifically,  the  proJeeU  would  study: 

Drug  use.  life  style,  and  medical  histories. 
Including  immunological  profiles  and  viio- 
logical  exams,  of  AIDS  patienU  with  Lv. 
drug  histories,  detoxified  Lv.  users  without 
AIDS,  and  non-Lv.  drug  uaers. 

Similar  studies  with  the  same  groups  as 
above  whene  the  disease  has  not  as  yet 
manifested  itself  so  that  preconditions  and/ 
or  Intermediate  stages  can  be  identified. 

I  certainly  offer  my  support  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  expanding  AIDS  problem.  It 
is  a  disease  that  Is  as  of  now  without  a 
cure  or  even  a  treatmrat. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  N^tcbbr 
and  myself. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  personally 
very  distressed  with  this  situation, 
where  the  administration  comes 
before  the  subcommittee  and  states 
time  after  time  that  sufficient  re- 
sources arc  available  and  then  changes 
its  tune  suddenly,  at  a  time  when  It  is 
very  diffleult  for  the  committee  to 
consider  this  new  position. 

Now  that  borders  on  not  dealing 
with  the  subcommittee  In  good  faith 
and  I  for  one  must  indicate  my  disap- 
polntmeni;  with  the  actlcms  of  the  De- 
parUnent  on  this  Issue. 

It  is  for  this  reas(m  that  we  bring 
this  amendment  up  at  the  last  minute. 

Ood  bless  everybody  In  this  House. 
Anybody  in  this  House  could  have 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendmeat  Tou  could  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  $1. 

However,  the  seriousness  of  this  dis- 
ease is  such  that  as  soon  as  we  have  a 
firm  indleation  that  more  resources 
are  necessary.  I  believe  It  Is  our  duty 
to  provide  those  funds.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  special  circum- 
stances requiring  this  amendment. 

Again.  I  commend  all  the  Member^ 
everyone  Is  a  coauthor  of  this  amend- 
ment because  no  one  raised  a  point  of 
order  agaibst  It. 

•  Mr.  AtKX>IN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  talk  about  a  disease,  an  epi- 
demic, that  is  spreading  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  medical  out- 


break that  has  already  killed  more 
people  than  Legionnaires  disease  and 
toxic  shock  syndrome  combined.  It  is  a 
disease  more  lethal  than  any  other  we 
have  confronted  In  recent  years. 

We  meed  to  talk  about  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  a  pain- 
ful, debilitating  disease  that  attadcs 
the  body's  immune  system  leaving  its 
victims  susceptible  to  other,  often 
fatal  Illnesses.  There  Is  no  known  cure. 
The  overall  mortaUty  rate  is  nearly  40 
percent. 

We  need  to  talk  because  AIDS  is 
spreading  at  a  startling  rate,  the  inci- 
dence of  r^wrted  cases  doubling  every 
6  months.  In  January  1982.  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  reported  one 
new  case  of  AIDS  a  day.  Now,  four  or 
five  new  cases  are  being  reported  every 
day.  With  a  gestation  period  of  up  to  2 
years,  there  is  no  way  of  Imowing  how 
many  cases  are  still  undetected,  or 
how  quk±ly  AIDS  may  be  spreading. 

With  the  facts  so  frighteningly 
dear,  you  would  think  that  Congress 
would  have  already  recognized  its 
moral  responsibility  to  find  a  cure  for 
AIDS.  Tet  there  has  been  virtually  no 
debate  or  attention  given  this  disease 
by  Congress. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  dis- 
tresslnflAy  clear  The  majority  of  AIDS 
victims  are  homosexual  men,  although 
new  evidence  shows  It  striking  other 
segments  of  the  population  in  growing 
numbers. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  to  talk 
about  this  disease,  because  the  poten- 
tial social  and  medical  ramifications  of 
AIDS  are  so  great.  More  and  more 
cases  of  AIDS  are  being  reported  each 
day.  Tet  there  is  an  ignorance  about 
AIDS  which  is  being  fueled  by  a  larger 
sodal  prejudice  against  the  gay  com- 
munity. 

This  prejudice  is  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  preventing  us  from  finding  a 
cure  for  AIDS.  Prejudice  has  silenced 
informed  public  discussion  of  the  dis- 
ease and  prejudice  has  prevented  for- 
mulation of  a  coordinated  response  by 
health  professionals  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  Even  as 
we  talk  more  and  more  cases  of  AIDS 
are  being  reported.  AIDS  is  spreading 
because  we  refuse  to  act.  And  it  will 
continue  to  spread  until  we  accept  our 
moral  responsibility  to  stop  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  pain. 

So  it  is  with  a  sense  of  increasing  ur- 
gency that  I  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered today  by  Congressman  Natchss 
and  Congressman  Cohte  to  provide 
$12  million  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  to  accelerate  their  research 
into  AIDS.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Natch- 
BR,  to  add  $12  million  in  additional 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year  so  our  Nation 


can  intensify  its  fight  against  the 
growing  health  menace  known  as 
AIDS. 

This  amendment  comes  Just  1  day 
after  our  Nation's  top  health  official 
announced  that  the  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  and  cure  for  AIDS  had 
become  the  number  one  priority  of  the 
UJS.  Public  Health  Service.  Frankly,  it 
is  about  time. 

The  money  proixised  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  be  directed 
at  research,  monitoring,  and  other  ap- 
propriate activities  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
consider  this  to  be  an  entirely  appro- 
priate exjienditure  of  funds  consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
which  AIDS  is  posing  in  this  Nation. 

Presently  the  number  of  reported 
AIDS  cases  is  averaging  between  three 
and  four  a  day  in  this  Nation.  Since 
Jtme  1981.  there  are  1.450  definite 
cases  of  AIDS  reported  from  35  differ- 
ent States.  More  than  half  come  from 
my  home  city  of  New  Tork. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  AIDS  pa- 
tients diagnosed  in  1980  are  now  dead. 
Other  medical  research  indicates  that 
40  percent  of  AIDS  victims  will  die 
within  the  first  year.  AIDS  has  al- 
ready killed  more  people  than  toxic 
shock  syndrome  and  Legionnaires  dis- 
ease combined.  What  more  compelling 
figures  do  we  need  for  us  to  mount  an 
all-out  cami>aign  to  wli;>e  out  this  hor- 
rible disease? 

I  recently  testified  before  the  Labor- 
HHS  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
several  weeks  ago  to  plea  for  addition- 
al funds  for  research  into  AIDS  pre- 
vention. I  noted  at  that  time  and  reit- 
erate today  that  AIDS  is  strildng  down 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  AIDS  has 
t>een  for  too  long  associated  with  only 
a  limited  segment  of  our  population— 
and  in  my  judgment  since  that  seg- 
ment was  homosexual  men— our  Gov- 
ernment's response  in  worlung  for  a 
cure  was  slow  in  coming.  However. 
AIDS  cases  are  being  reported  among 
people  receiving  blood  transfusions. 
Recent  articles  in  medical  Journals  in- 
dicate that  AIDS  can  be  transmitted 
between  men  and  women  with  normal 
sexual  contact  or  as  the  New  Tork 
Times  reiiorts  this  morning,  "transmit- 
ted to  children  through  routine  close 
contact  with  adults." 

Do  we  wait  for  a  frenzy  of  fear  to  en- 
velope this  Nation  before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  providing  sufficient  funds 
to  find  a  cure  for  this  disease  as  well 
as  make  definitive  determinations  as 
to  its  cause?  It  would  seem  fiscally  ad- 
vantageous for  us  to  work  on  finding 
the  cure  before  it  strikes  because  the 
cost  of  treating  AIDS  victims  is  very 
high.  New  Tork  City  BCayor  Koch  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  averages  more 
than  $100,000  per  case. 

The  $12  million  called  for  in  the 
Green  amendment  will  be  an  impor- 
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Unt  Investment  of  taxpayer  doUun 
beeauae  tbe  interest  in  doing  the  nec- 
eHary  itacairh  ia  deariy  there.  It  is 
esttanated  that  research  grant  requests 
totallnc  BKve  than  $65  million  ftom 
hflspitals— doctors,  scientists,  and  in- 
stitutions are  pending  before  the  Na- 
tional Inrtttutes  of  Health  alone.  Let 
us  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
allow  this  research  to  be  conducted. 

I  app<»l  to  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  we  must  recognise 
AIDS  for  what  it  is-a  burgeoning 
health  haard  whose  horrible  poten- 
tial has  not  yet  been  realised  and 
should  not  be— indeed  must  not  be.« 
•  Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suqpport  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  wholeheartedly.  The 
Subcommittee  <m  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment held  a  hearing  on  acquired 
immune  defldeney  syndrome  over  a 
year  ago  in  my  district  and  even  at 
that  time,  when  there  were  one-fifth 
the  cases  there  are  today,  it  was  clear 
that  Federal  research  efforts  were  un- 
derfunded. 

Now.  with  over  1.400  cases  and  with 
5  to  <  new  cases  being  reported  a  day. 
the  administration  has  yet  to  ssk  for 
research  funds.  The  administration 
has  recmtly  produced  strong  rhetoric 
on  its  commitment  to  AIDS  research, 
but  its  policy  has  consistently  been 
(me  of  neglect.  Now.  at  the  last  possi- 
ble minute  in  the  fiscal  1983  appro- 
priations inticess  in  the  House,  the  ad- 
ministratiim  official  whose  responsibil- 
ity it  is  to  oversee  public  health  has  re- 
ported that  $12  million  more  is  needed 
in  the  next  3  months,  even  though  he 
has  not  ttten  able  to  get  OMB's  ap- 
proval to  say  so  officially. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  it  is  a  disgrace  that 
business  as  usual  should  be  perpetuat- 
ed by  the  administration's  budget 
while  the  epidemic  doubles  in  caseload 
every  6  months.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  and  that 
the  House  wiU  respond  when  the  ad- 
ministration does  not.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentu^y  (Mr.  Natchis). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COUKTKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak. 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  go  forward  and  introduce  an 
amendment  to  a  prior  section,  section 
6.  found  on  page  35. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
chapter  vn?  If  not.  the  Clerli  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  chapter 

vra. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  various  Departments 
and  agencies  of  Oovemment. 

Mr.  cniairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior,  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatcs). 

First.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Tatis). 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDads),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  their  work  on  this  bill.  They 
deserve  the  support  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers, in  my  Judgment. 

On  page  35  of  the  bill,  lines  4 
through  10.  the  gentleman  includes 
language  to  restrain  the  Department 
of  Interior  from  taking  action  to  ter- 
minate programs  or  close  facilities 
untU  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  the  regular  interior  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1984.  My  question 
is  this:  Is  it  our  legislative  intent  in 
this  paragraph  to  protect  against  the 
closure  of  such  facilities  as  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  fish  hatchery  lo- 
cated at  Neosho.  Mo.? 

D  1520 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
Uon  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentlenuui  knows 
that  this  provision  of  the  biU  is  pro- 
tected from  a  point  of  order  under  the 
rule  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  adopted  this  morning  by 
the  House.  I  was  pleased  to  support 
this  waiver  during  our  consideration  of 
the  rule  In  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  been  able  to  reach  this  un- 
derstanding as  to  our  legislative 
intent. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  TATiom)  has  been  very  con- 
scientious and  very  determined  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  the  fish  hatchery 
at  Neosho  and  his  action  in  the  Rules 
Committee  was  of  great  assistance  to 
us  in  bringing  the  bill  up. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Misaouri  ttx  the  tremendous  effort  he 
did  to  serve  his  constituency  in  fight- 
ing to  keep  this  hatchery  open. 

They  ought  to  rename  it  the  Gene 
Taylor  Fish  Hatchery,  because  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  in  this  Hou«e 
who  spent  more  time  and  more  effort 
on  a  problem  to  get  it  solved  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people  than  my  friend 
from  Bfissouri.  And  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man and  commend  my  colleague  from 


Does  this  provision  provide  the  nec- 
essary authorisatiCHi  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  continue  to  operate 
these  various  facilities,  including  the 
fish  hatchery  at  Neosho,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year? 

lilr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Now  as  I  understand 
this,  this  provision  will  stop  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  from  closing 
these  facilities  during  the  remainder 
of  1983,  it  will  give  them  the  necessary 
authorization  to  continue  to  operate 
them  during  the  remainder  of  1983, 
and  it  will  put  them  on  notice  that  we 
will  legislate  further  in  the  1984  ap- 
propriations bill.  Is  that  an  accurate 
statement  of  legislative  intent? 

Bfr.  YATES.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  correct.  The  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  assure  that  there  are 
adequate  fimds  to  operate  the  hatch- 
ery during  the  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
committee  intends  to  consider  the 
question  of  keeping  this  hatchery 
open  for  fiscal  year  1984.  when  it 
marks  up  the  bill  for  1984. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier 
in  debate  about  the  hard  work  and  the 
diligence  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yatss)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadb).  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
them  and  to  the  entire  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 

ANHOaHCKMKirr  IT  THE  CHAIKMAH 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  Members  that  the  Chair 
misspoke  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  com- 
mittee is  now  proceeding  on  chi4>ter 

vin. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  chapter  VIII  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CrHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  chapter  VIII? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 


The  CleA  proceeded  to  read  chaptv 
IX. 

Mr.  NAIHJHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  C3iali1nan.  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ehapter  IX  be  oonsldered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reaiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentuckyt 

There  wts  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmoits  to  chapter  IX? 


.aOTSAL 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
wnr  cSimAL  ivoirr  or  thk  catitol 

Wt  sn  sdditional  amount  for  "West  Oen- 
tnd  Front  of  tbe  Capttol",  $70,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  such 
amount  to  fee  used  for  the  Bxtenaloa  of  the 
West  Onttal  Front  in  substantial  aooord- 
anoe  with  tbe  modified  plan  for  extensian  of 
the  West  Central  Front. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  in- 
quire of  \ht  gentleman  if  this  is  the 
amendment  which  is  inovlded  for  in 
House  Resolution  209.  required  to  be 
printed  in  the  CowotiBSiOAi.  Rbcokd 
of  May  2\  1983.  and  made  in  order  by 
House  Re$olution  209. 

Mr.  ROtBAL.  Yes.  Mr.  Cbairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  wiU 
report  the  amendmoit. 

The  Cletk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rotbal: 
Strike  out  »ace  39.  line  23.  through  tiace  40, 
line  2.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 

inr 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "West  On- 
tral  Front  of  tbe  Capitol".  $4».000,000,  to 
remain  avaUalrie  until  expended,  for  tbe  rea- 
toratim  of  the  West  Oentnl  Front  of  the 
United  Staies  Capitol  without  dianse  of  lo- 
cation or  cfeange  of  the  present  architectur- 
al appearance  thereof. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendmMit  is  offered  in  an  effort  to 
finalize  the  decision  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  west  front  of  the  U.&  CapitoL 

We  mugt  decide  whether  we  should 
restore  or  whether  we  should  extend. 

This  subject  matter  has  been  under 
discussion  by  this  House  on  many  oc- 
casions during  the  last  20  yean,  but  no 
resolution  has  been  made  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  proponoits  of  extoosion  will 
probably  argue  that  more  QMoe  is 
needed,  that  we.  the  Members,  need 
more  office  space  in  the  Ci«>itoL  I 
think  that  we  can  all  stipulate  to  the 
fact  that  that  is  true,  that  we  do  need 
morewKaOe. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  baxA  in  1977.  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
dealt  with  this  subject  matter,  we  re- 
quested that  the  Architect  make  a 
study  of  the  availability  of  space  in 
the  CapitoL 

We  were  told  at  that  time  that  the 
third  floor  of  this  building  had  all 
kinds  of  different  cubbyholes  filled 
with  nothing  but  matifrlals  that  were 


being  stored.  We  were  told  also  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Cv>itol  occupied 
mime  space  right  here  in  the  Capitpl 
and  that  he  and  his  staff  occupied 
space  of  almost  38.000  square  feet. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee requested  that  the  Architect  of 
the  Ciu^itol  make  a  study  to  try  to  de- 
termine Just  what  the  needs  really  are 
and  what  space  is  available,  but  up  to 
this  moment.  6  years  later,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  has  not  submitted 
that  report. 

May  I  say.  and  this  is  to  his  credit. 
that  at  that  same  time  he  was  asked  to 
provide  also  a  master  plan  for  space 
use  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  that  capital 
plan  was  completed  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  when  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol. George  White,  presented  the  plan 
to  the  AIA  board  of  directors  in  May 
1981  he  assured  AIA's  that  the  master 
plan  provides  that  future  space  needs 
of  the  Congress  can  be  accommodated 
without  the  expansion  of  the  west 
front  of  the  CvpiUA. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  his  report  was  made  and  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capital  in  1981  and  that  conclusion 
was  that  space  for  congressional  use 
could  be  provided  without  extending 
the  west  front. 

I  believe  that  a  study  today  wiU 
reveal  that  there  is  still  some  available 
sptix  in  this  building,  perhaps  not 
enough,  but  still  sufficient  space  to 
meet  our  immediate  needs.  Beyond 
that  we  can  even  consider  tearing 
down  or  remodeling  the  old  Congres- 
sional Hotel,  and  provide  a  home  for 
our  pages,  and  pertutps  even  a  school. 
On  all  that  property  adjacent  to  it  a 
large  building  could  be  constructed  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  Congress  by 
moving  out  those  people  who  are  now 
in  the  Capitol  to  that  one  new  build- 
ing. The  rest  of  that  building  could  be 
set  aside  for  the  future  use  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  historic  value  of  the  Ci^itol  has 
been  discussed  on  many  occasions  and 
it  is  true,  that  it  has  great  historic 
value.  George  Washington  laid  the 
cornerstone.  Thomas  Jefferson  helped 
supervise  its  construction.  And 
throughout  the  years,  this  great  Cap- 
itol has  survived  many,  many  disas- 
ters. 
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It  survived  the  biuiiing  of  the  Cw- 
itol  by  the  British.  It  also  survived  the 
fire  of  1851.  when  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  completely  destroyed.  May  I 
say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
it  can  well  survive  an  extension  pro- 
posal which  changes  the  present  view 
of  the  Capitol,  the  one  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  identify  with  our  seat  of 
government. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  here  at  this  late 
date,  without  the  proper  study  with 
regard  to  the  availability  of  space  that 


we  the  Members  of  this  House  must 
conclude  that  extension  is  the  only  so- 
lution. I  say  that,  in  the  absence  of 
that  study,  we  must  go  ahead  for  res- 
toration which  can  be  done  for  less 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoTBAL)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Strattoh  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rotbal  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  definitely  restore 
the  east  front  of  the  Ci^itoL 

During  the  long  struggle  to  have 
this  Congress  come  to  some  determi- 
nation, many  misfacts  have  been 
stated.  We  wiU  probably  be  told  today 
that  it  is  of  historic  value  to  extend. 
This  argimient  is  no  doubt  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  Capitol  has  been  ex- 
tended in  the  past.  The  last  major  ex- 
tention  took  place  more  than  100 
years  ago.  but  in  a  way  that  it  did  not 
destroy  its  historic  value. 

By  extending  the  Capitol  now  it  is 
possible  or  pertu4»  even  necessary 
that  we  destroy  that  old  section  of  the 
Capitol  that  is  now  crumbling,  but  a 
section  of  the  Capitol  that  should  defi- 
nitely be  preserved. 

What  will  happen  is  that  we  will 
change  the  entire  facade  of  the  Cw 
itol  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  really  recog- 
nize it  after  it  is  extended. 

I  again  would  like  to  assure  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  I  under- 
stand full  well  that  space  is  needed. 
But  I  also  want  to  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  a  master  study  made  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Ci«>itol  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  needs  of  the  Congress 
can  be  met  without  extending  the 
Capitol. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  enough 
of  an  argument.  We  do  not  have  to 
have  another  master  study.  A  study 
has  already  been  made.  The  study 
that  we  originally  asked  for  7  years 
ago.  that  of  the  availability  of  space 
has  not  been  submitted  to  this  House. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  true  facts 
are  with  regard  to  space  that  can  be 
converted  to  congressional  use.  But  we 
do  know  that  there  is  a  master  plan 
and  that  that  master  plan  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Architect  of  the  C:«>- 
itol  who  has  concluded  in  that  report 
that  the  needs  of  the  Congress  can  b>e 
met  without  expansion. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  that  is  enough 
evidence  for  us  to  make  a  decision  and 
to  vote  to  restore,  to  preserve  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  beautiful  Capitol 
of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  leave  today  with 
a  feeling  that  the  people  of  America 
will  be  able  to  look  at  the  restored 
Capitol  in  future  years,  and  say  with 
pride.  "That  is  the  seat  of  my  govern- 
ment." 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  itrike  the  requisite  number  of 
wordi,  and  I  rlie  In  oppo«itt<m  to  the 
■mentknsnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ai  I  said  in  earlier  re- 
marfca.  I  hope— and  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  Members  Join  me  in  this— that  we 
do  not  pr^onc  this  diacuasioo  or  In 
laet  need  to  have  another  one  similar 
to  It  some  time  in  the  future.  We  have 
been  studying  and  debating  this  issue 
since  IMS.  and  because  I  think  this  is 
the  people's  building,  a  monument,  in 
fact,  it  is  much  more  important  that 
ve  flntdly  take  some  action  and.  hope- 
fully, this  debate  will  lead  us  to  a  con- 
clusion and  a  dedsicm.  It  is  much  more 
important  that  we  make  a  dedslon 
today  than  what  that  decision  will  be. 
In  fact,  the  gentleman  fran  California 
<Mr.  Lbwis).  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  and  I.  who  took  a  very  de- 
tailed look  at  this  protdem  and  at  the 
debate  that  has  been  raging  for  these 
90  years,  along  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  our  oonmittee.  concluded  that 
it  was  time,  beyond  any  quibbling  over 
what  solution,  for  the  Congress  to 
once  more  confront  the  Issue  and  to  fi- 
nally resolve  it.  And  we  did  so  in  the 
supplonental  biU  because  we  believe— 
and  I  think  that  the  Members  now  un- 
derstand—that this  buOding  is  In  scnne 
Jeopardy.  We  have  had  some  stones 
fall,  and  I  think  it  is  only  good  fortune 
that  allowed  them  to  fall  in  a  place 
whoe  no  (me  could  be  injured  or  the 
public  was  not  physically  threatened. 

It  is  an  eyesore.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand that  those  wooden  beams  out 
thorc.  which  were  so  carefuUy  kept 
out  of  sight  for  the  west  front  inaugu- 
ral, are.  I  think,  a  testament  to  our  in- 
ability to  make  a  judgment  and  a  deci- 


We  have  on  several  prior  occasions 
paimrri  a  west  front  extension  through 
this  House.  «ily  to  find  this  body  and 
the  other  body  lodced  in  conflict  and 
unable  to  resolve  the  issue. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
the  etmsistent  extension  of  a  design 
developed  by  Thomas  U.  Walter.  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  in  the  ISSO's  and 
1860's— a  man  who  has  been  supported 
in  his  design,  the  concept  of  extoosion 
as  has  every  Architect  of  the  C«>itol 
who  has  served  since,  right  up  to  the 
current  day. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  modest 
design,  one  that  preserves  the  Olmsted 
terraces  we  all  love  and  appreciate, 
one  which  is  not  going  to  allow  vehicu- 
lar traffic  or  in  any  other  way  disrupt 
the  visage  of  the  west  front  f rtMn  the 
Mali  We  are  talking  about  scnnething 
that  really  accents  and  onnplements 
the  siK  of  the  dome,  which  had  been 
placed  there  at  a  later  point  in  our  his- 
tory, during  the  Civil  War.  We  are 
really  taking  our  lead  fnnn  the  people 
who  have  spoken  through  the  years, 
after  having  studied  the  problem  very 
closely,  as  to  what  direction  we  ought 


to  go  in  fmr  the  completion  of  the 
design  of  the  CapltoL 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Memtwrs 
that  every  fonnal  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  extension  of  the  Capitol, 
those  who  had  been  empowered  to 
make  this  decision  and  to  direct  the 
ccmduct  of  this  project,  has  been 
unanimous  in  favor  of  extension.  And 
among  some  of  those  pec^le  who  have 
taken  this  bipartisan  step  are  people 
like  Vice  President  Humphrey.  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen.  Senator  Mansfield.  Sena- 
tor Scott,  former  President  Ford. 
Speakers  Albert  and  McCormack. 
along  with  minority  leader  Rhodes. 

The  House,  as  I  indicated,  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  extension.  But 
I  think  we  have  some  questions  today 
that  need  to  be  addressed  again.  Just 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  because 
nothing  is  certain  when  you  have  so 
many  Members  who  have  not  been 
through  the  debate.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  understand,  first  of 
all.  that  the  Capitol  is  a  living,  breath- 
ing, changing  building.  It  is  not  one 
that  has  been  kept  constant  without 
change  or  alteration  throughout  histo- 
ry. It  is  one  that  will  be  complemented 
by  the  completion  of  the  same  archi- 
tectural design.  I  would  like  to  walk 
through  that  with  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lbwis).  and 
outline  for  you  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  useful  for  us  all  to  imderstand 
this  proposal  and  its  historical  under- 
pinning. 

The  original  north  wing,  which  you 
see  currently,  was  begun  in  1793  and 
completed  in  1800.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Senate  for  59  years.  The  House  oc- 
cupied it  periodically  during  the  early 
1800's.  The  Supreme  Court  was  part  of 
it  until  1935  when  it  moved  across  the 
street. 

And  there  was  a  two-story  Senate 
Chamber  converted  to  separate  sto- 
ries, with  the  Supreme  Court  occupy- 
ing the  lower  Chamber  from  1810  to 
1860. 

There  were  temporary  structures  at 
locations  of  Statuary  Hall,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fauo) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Fazio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1807, 
the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  was 
completed,  occupied  by  the  House 
from  1807  until  1857.  Both  the  north 
and  south  wings  were  burned  in  1814 
and  reconstruction  was  completed  in 
1819. 

The  central  section  was  begun  in 
1818  and  completed  in  1829.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  occupied  two  stories 
of  the  west  central  front  from  1824  to 


1897,  and  that  area  was  altered  to  pro- 
vide office  space  after  1897. 

The  present  Senate  and  House  wings 
began  in  1851  and  were  completed  in 
1859. 

The  old  low  d<Hne  was  replaced  from 
1858  to  1865.  as  I  said,  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  west  central  section  was  recon- 
structed following  a  fire  in  1851. 

Terraces  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  were  added  between  1884  and 
1892. 

There  was  a  gas  explosion  in  the  old 
north  wing,  and  that  was  reconstruct- 
ed in  1898. 

The  original  wooden  roof  over  Statu- 
ary Hall  was  replaced,  and  the  old  Su- 
preme Court  wing  was  also  recon- 
structed in  1902.  Complete  remodeling 
of  the  Senate  and  House  ChamlMrs  oc- 
curred from  1949  to  1951.  bringing 
them  to  the  point  where  they  are 
today. 

In  1958  through  1962,  the  east  front 
extension  was  constructed.  Interior  al- 
terations and  changes  were  made  from 
1958  untU  1972. 

There  have  been,  in  effect,  15  differ- 
ent structural  changes  in  this  building. 
It  is  a  constantly  changing  domicile 
for  American  Government  and  at  the 
same  time  a  constantly  evolving  monu- 
ment for  the  American  people. 
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I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  some  of  our  most  persistent  crit- 
ics, in  a  newsletter  circulated  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  said 
during  the  debate  during  the  late 
1950's  that  they  believe  that  space  re- 
quirements could  be  better  filled  at  far 
less  cost  by  leaving  the  east  front 
alone  and,  instead,  developing  a  pro- 
posed scheme  for  exi>ansion  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building.  In  other 
words,  the  same  people  who  today  are 
generating  almost  all  the  opposition  to 
the  west  front  opposed  the  east  front 
when  that  extension  was  made  in  the 
late  lOSO's,  saying  "Go  to  the  west, 
gentlemen." 

It  is  also  very  important  to  point  out 
that  what  we  are  saying  here  about 
space  needs  on  Capitol  Hill  is  much 
more  relevant  to  this  body  than  to  the 
other.  I  think  Members  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  average 
Member  of  the  House  and  staff  have 
available  to  them  only  75  square  feet 
per  person,  whereas  those  in  the 
Senate,  who  have  traditionally  op- 
posed this  extension  plan,  have  150 
square  feet  available  to  their  average 
employee,  twice  as  much  square  foot- 
age per  person.  So  there  is  obviously  a 
space  need  felt  most  acutely  in  this 
body,  and  one  that  I  think  can  best  be 
handled  by  the  development  of  the 
west  front  extension  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ihSx.  Lewis)  is 
now  about  to  add  to  the  model. 
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That  nrovides  us  with  almost  a 
150.000-aduare-foot  addition  at  a  very 
modeat  aidiUooal  cost  of  aone  $W  per 
square  foot,  not  the  $500  which  people 
have  been  led  to  bdleve  li  the  case,  for 
one  very  significant  reaaon-  We  are 
talking  about  the  tncremental  differ- 
ence between  the  coat  of  extenafam 
and  restoration,  whldi  we  bdleve  to  be 
fgr  leas  than  the  aaie&dment  would 
lead  you  to  believe.  $06  million  vosus 
the  $70.5  million  coat  of  the  extension 
itself.  I  ttiink  you  can  see  from  this 
model  thgt  the  extension  would  not  be 
Intrusive  and  not  look  very  different 
than  it  does  today. 

We  are  talking  about  a  rather 
modest  $1  mUllfm  difference,  and  it  is 
that  cost  that  we  must  look  at  when 
we  determine  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  the  square  footage. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  that  we 
put  the  gargantuan  $500-pn--square- 
f oot  cost  aside  once  and  for  alL  It  is  a 
canard.  It  is  a  red  herring  that  has 
been  intrftduoed  into  this  drtwte.  and  I 
regret  tfant  because  I  think  it  takes 
away  our  attrition  from  the  essential 
argum«it  over  the  esthetic  alt«na- 
ttves  that  we  must  choose  between. 

I  would  say  only  oat  iMttx  thing.  We 
are.  I  think,  in  a  position  to  make  a 
Judipnent  on  this  today,  and  in  a  far 
better  position  than  many  of  those 
who  have  been  asked  to  write  us  and 
to  exprett  their  opposition.  They  are 
not  being  given  all  of  the  Information. 
I  hope  people  will  listen  to  the  debate 
today  and  make  up  their  own  minds 
based  (m  the  Judgments  and  facts  that 
are  being  offered  to  them. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chatoman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  sui>port  of  the  amend- 
ment and  in  suppmt  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  U.S.  CapitoL  I  have  a  pre- 
pared statement  which  I  wish  to  read 
into  the  Rbcord.  but  bef<»e  I  do.  I 
would  like  to  step  down  to  the  model 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
think  wefe  brushed  over  rather  quick- 
ly by  the  gentleman's  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  f^om  the  profession- 
ally prepared  model  that  is  before  us. 
and  if  I  may  for  one  moment  remove 
the  west  front.  I  think  that  all  of  the 
Members  can  see  that  the  only  origi- 
nal part  of  the  CapitOI  that  is  left  at 
this  particular  point,  known  as  the 
west  front,  is  this  part  and  this  part, 
together  with  the  portion  wrapping 
around  the  comer. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Chambers 
were  added  at  each  end  of  the  Capitol, 
the  deslsners  at  that  Ume  were  ex- 
traordinarily careful  to  hold  baA  into 
a  narrow  corridor.  Tou  notice  they  did 
not  take  these  wings  and  slap  them  up 
directly  ftgalnst  the  original  Capitol 
BuikUng.  Why  was  that? 

Also,  you  will  notice  whoi  FrederldL 
Olmsted,  who  incidentally  is  one  of 
the  greatest  landscape  dedgners  of  all 
time,  the  designer  of  Central  PailL.  the 
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of  the  landscaping  around 
the  Capitol,  and  also  the  designer  of 
the  famous  toraoes  and  stairways 
that  would  be  partially  obscured  by 
this  addition,  whoi  he  added  his 
famous  terraces  along  the  west  front, 
notloe  how  he  held  away  from  the 
Capttf^ 

Never  has  any  Congress  approved 
any  plans  that  would  in  any  way  oblit- 
erate the  west  front  of  the  original 
CapitoL 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note 
that  when  Mr.  Olmsted  designed  his 
famous  terraces,  they  were  designed  to 
house  ccmference  romns  for  the  Con- 
gress. Today  they  house  the  offices  of 
the  Architect 

This  plan.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a 
plan  to  extend  the  Ci4>itoL  It  is  a  plan 
to  obliterate  it  in  marble,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely preposterous.  This  House  that 
we  are  privileged  to  occupy  is  not  a 
shrine  to  the  Capitol  Architect.  This 
Capitol  is  not  a  playtoy  of  the  98th 
CaoaxtBi.  It  is  the  world's  symbol  of 
democracy  and  a  sacred  trust  of  this 
body.  It  is  indeed  a  monument  to  the 
American  people. 

We  have  today  but  one  obligation: 
We  must  protect  and  preserve  the 
American  heritage  bom  out  of  this 
Capitol  and  not  entomb  it.  Tet.  en- 
tomUng  the  west  front,  the  last  origi- 
nal exterior  facade  of  the  Ci^iitol.  is 
precisely  what  the  Architect  has  asked 
us  to  do. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  historical 
implications  of  the  Architect's  plans  to 
obliterate  the  west  front.  The  west 
front  has  survived  the  sprawling  ex- 
psnsion  undertaken  elsewhere  in  the 
CapitoL  Indeed,  when  the  House  and 
Soiate  wings  were  added  in  the  1850's, 
they  were  designed  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  splendor  of  the  west  front. 
Vvt  nearly  two  centiuies.  the  west 
front  has  weathered  summer's  blister- 
ing heat  and  winter's  freezing  storms. 
The  west  front  stood  up  to  the  British 
in  1814  when  they  nearly  burned  the 
Capitol  to  the  groimd.  It  survived  the 
fire  of  1851  that  destroyed  the  old  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  More  recently,  it 
withstood  the  dynamite  explosion  off 
the  Capitol's  rotunda. 

The  question  I  ask  today:  Will  it  sur- 
vive this  Congress? 

Admittedly,  the  west  front  is  in  an 
alarming  state  of  decay,  with  much  of 
the  blame  placed  on  the  quality  of  the 
sandstone  facade.  Many  say  that  this 
sandstone  is  an  inferior  building  prod- 
uct. How,  then,  has  our  White  House 
not  fallen  to  the  ground?  It  is  made  of 
the  same  sandstone,  nearly  as  old  as 
the.  Cw>itol,  and  it  is  in  impeccable 
shape.  Why?  Because  it  has  been 
treated  with  pnwer  reverence. 

Had  the  Architect  fulfilled  his  obli- 
gation under  the  law.  the  west  front 
would  not  be  in  its  current  deplorable 
shape.  I  quote  from  title  40.  United 
States  Code  annotated,  section  163A. 
which  says,  and  I  quote: 


It  abaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Architect  to 
clean  and  ke^  in  proper  order  the  exterior 
of  the  Capitol. 

a  1550 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addlUcmal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  can 
only  assume  that  the  Architect's  reluc- 
tance to  repair  the  west  front  stems 
from  his  hope  that  its  deplorable  con- 
dition would  encourage  Monbers  of 
this  Congress  to  support  his  extoision 
plans.  And  if  the  historical  and  esthet- 
ic implications  of  the  west  front  exten- 
sion plan  are  not  serious  enou^  how 
alwut  the  financial  burdeiu  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America? 

The  construction  cost  for  this  exten- 
sion is  astronomlcaL  At  a  minimum, 
these  new  hideaway  offices  and  ccmi- 
mlttee  rooms,  which  allegedly  will  be 
produced  from  an  extension,  the  plans 
for  which  have  not  been  drawn  yet. 
will  cost  approximately  $500  a  square 
foot,  makhig  it  the  most  expoisive 
building  that  I  know  of  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  costs  are  likely  to  esca- 
late. 

The  last  four  major  construction 
projnrts  under  the  control  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Architect  have  been  tremen- 
dous in  their  overruns.  Let  us  consider 
the  Hart  Building.  The  original  esti- 
mate by  the  Architect  was  $48  million; 
the  cost  to  date  is  $137  million,  nearly 
a  300-percent  overrun. 

The  Madison  Library:  The  original 
estimated  cost  was  $75  million:  the 
cost  to  date  is  $130  million;  and  there 
is  a  $65  million  overrun,  or  nearly  200 
percent. 

The  renovation  of  the  former  FBI 
Building:  The  original  estimated  cost 
was  $14.5  million;  the  cost  to  date  is 
$27.2  million;  and  there  is  a  $12.7  mil- 
lion overrun. 

The  expansion  of  the  C^apitolls 
Power  Plant:  The  original  estimate 
was  $18.6  million;  the  cost  to  date  is 
$30.6  million:  and  there  is  a  $12  mil- 
lion overrun. 

This  is  hardly  a  track  record  that  in- 
spires confidence  in  our  Architect,  and 
the  most  recent  developments  in  his 
office  must  shake  the  confidence  of 
even  those  who  are  the  most  dedicated 
to  the  expansion  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Ci4>ltoL 

Due  to  an  "inadvertent  oversight." 
to  quote  the  Architect,  the  plan  for 
the  expansion  was  changed  Just  2 
weeks  ago.  He  has  wiUy-nilly  moved  a 
wall  back  6  feet.  This  wall  would  be 
known  as  the  new  west  front  of  this 
CSapitol. 

Are  we  prepared  to  sink  $70.5  mil- 
lion, and  possibly  as  much  as  $200  mil- 
lion, into  a  hastUy  drawn  sketch?  It  is 
a  ridiculous  way  to  do  business. 
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mi*  T3B.  Capitol  is  a  beMitiful. 
graceful  buUdlnc.  We  In  Oongren 
must  assume  our  regwnsibllitles  as  its 
trustees  to  preserve  its  splendor  and 
Its  heritage  for  gmerattms  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  restore  the 
west  front  of  the  CaidtoL  We  must  not 
expand  it:  we  must  not  entomb  it. 

The  CHAXRliAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rorlda  (Mr.  Shaw) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Putchaid.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shaw  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  clear 
up  a  couple  of  things  for  me.  We  have 
beoi  busy  m  MX  the  budget,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things,  and  I  did  not  real- 
iM  what  was  going  on  here. 

Is  this  going  to  cost  $70  million  to 
get  this  additional  space? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Well,  that  is  the  Archi- 
tect's estimate.  Actually  it  goes  far 
beyond  that  because  we  do  not  include 
any  interior  fumiahings.  We  do  not 
even  know  where  the  interior  walls  are 
going  to  be  at  this  time. 

So  this  Is  merely  an  estimate,  and  if 
the  track  record  that  we  have  seen 
from  the  Architect  is  correct,  perhaps 
It  will  be  three  times  that. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  And  this  is  to  get 
what,  hideaway  offices? 

Mr.  SHAW.  This  would  produce 
hideaway  offices. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Are  those  not  the 
things  that  the  Senators  have,  hide- 
away offices? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Well.  I  understand  that 
maybe  some  Members  of  the  House 
have  them.  too.  I  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  seetaog  those. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  It  Just  seems  to 
me.  having  been  here  10  years,  that 
anytime  we  build  more  offices  we  hire 
more  people,  and  if  we  hire  more 
people,  we  need  more  offices.  I  cannot 
believe  that  anycme  thinks  the  quality 
of  woiic  has  improved  in  the  last  10 
years  as  we  have  increased  the  number 
of  people  around  here. 

So  I  would  think  that  we  would  be 
very  careful  about  giving  any  opportu- 
nities for  new  people,  even  if  some  of 
the  leaders  are  going  to  get  hideaway 
offices. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  first,  did 
he  say  that  the  architects  are  oppos- 
ing this? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Tes.  The  AIA  is  very 
strong  in  its  opposition.  They  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  order  to 
educate  many  of  the  Members  and  to 
get  great  sm>port  for  the  renovation  of 
the  west  fnmt.  They  are  totally 
agniPT*  the  expansion  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  If  the  architects 
are  opposed  to  this,  are  the  chlroprac- 
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tors  for  it  or  the  gardeners  for  It?  Who 
is  for  this  plan? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
chiropractors  have  takm  a  position 
yet,  but  I  am  sure  If  they  did  take  a 
position,  it  would  be  for  restoration. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  ask.  have  we  talked  to  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol?  Where  does  he 
reside  in  this  building,  or  is  he  in  this 
building? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Tes.  the  Architect,  cur- 
rently, as  far  as  I  can  tell,  occupies  ap- 
proximately 22.000  square  feet  of 
office  space  in  the  Capitol  building 
Itself. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  We  want  to  be 
fair,  because  it  is  probably  more  con- 
venient for  him  to  be  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  norida  (Mr.  Shaw). 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pbitchahd.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mi.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  probably  more  convenient  for  the 
Architect  to  have  his  offices  here  in 
the  Capitol  BuUdlng.  But  what  does 
he  do  with  22.000  square  feet? 

Mr.  SHAW.  He  occupies  that  with 
employees. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  What  does  he 
have,  a  staff  of  four  or  five? 

Mr.  SHAW.  No.  he  has  a  staff  of.  I 
believe— somebody  may  be  able  to  tell 
me  more  accurately,  but  I  believe  it  is 
about  160  or  163. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  That  is  160 
people? 
Mr.  SHAW.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  That  is  bigger 
than  the  staff  for  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee, which  I  think  is  the  largest  staff 
we  have  around  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  clearly 
laid  it  out  here.  If  we  really  need  more 
space,  why.  we  could  ask  the  Architect 
and  his  160  people  to  move  into  an- 
other building.  Now,  I  know  it  would 
be  less  convenient,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  make  sense,  if  this  building  is 
supposed  to  be  for  the  legislature  and 
the  machinery  of  Government,  for  us 
to  occupy  that  22.000  square  feet  if  we 
need  it  and  move  the  Architect  out. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  ought  to  go 
down  and  look  at  it  and  see  what  that 
22,000  square  feet  is  being  used  for 
before  we  even  think  of  approaching 
this. 

We  have  not  even  talked  yet  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  last  wall  in  this 
CapitoL  I  do  not  know  how  other 
Members  feel,  but  there  has  to  be 
some  reverence  around  here  for  that 
original  building,  and  if  we  really  care 
about  this  buUding— and  I  know  we  all 
do— I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  people  who  are  going  to  follow 


us  two  and  three  generations  later. 
They  ought  to  be  able  to  see  some  part 
of  that  original  building. 

Somebody  Udd  me  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson laid  the  cornerstone.  I  heard 
scnnebody  say  it  was  George  Washing- 
ton. If  It  was  George  Washington,  that 
is  even  better. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  things  to  do  that  are  more  im- 
portant than  worrying  about  this,  but 
as  long  as  we  are  going  to  take  up  the 
time.  I  would  say  this  is  sheer  non- 
sense. We  know  this,  and  I  do  not  care 
If  the  Architect  likes  it  or  not.  I  say  we 
ought  to  move  him  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Rotbal). 

Mr.  TRAXU31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  omunlttee  posi- 
tion. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  re- 
straint that  I  am  going  to  try  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  facts  and  the  histor- 
ical basis  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  and  not  delve  into 
either  personalities  or  whether  or  not 
it  was  Jefferson  or  Washington  who 
laid  the  cornerstone  because  those  of 
us  who  have  dealt  with  this  issue  over 
the  years  in  committee  know  it  was 
Washington. 

The  extension  of  the  west  front  is  to 
fulfill  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Building.  Every  Architect 
since  the  ISSO's  has  recommended  that 
that  be  done;  it  is  not  this  Architect 
only.  This  is  not  something  that  the 
present  Architect  dreamt  up  in  the 
course  of  some  kind  of  a  nightmare. 
This  is  a  recommendation  that  come 
from  and  originated  with  the  Archi- 
tect who  was  responsible  for  the  very 
(Chamber  that  we  now  stand  in  and 
with  Olmstead,  who  created  the  won- 
derfxil  terraces  on  the  west  front. 

This  is  a  fulfillment  of  their  dream; 
it  is  not  quest  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  for  additional  space,  and  it  is 
not  a  consideration  or  whether  or  not 
the  Architect  has  120  employees,  most 
of  whom  cut  the  grass  and  do  the 
painting  and  trim  the  shrubs  around 
the  entire  Capitol  complex. 
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The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  restoration 
versus  extension  is  z  dollars.  It  is  less 
than  the  price  of  an  P-14  fighter 
plane,  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every 
Aichltect  since  the  1850's  has  recom- 
mended extension. 

The  AIA  who  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  east  front  and  who  at  the  time 
of  the  extension  of  the  east  front  told 
our  predecessors,  and  some  of  you 
were  sitting  here  at  that  time,  they 
said.  "Don't  do  it  to  the  east  front.  Do 
it  to  the  west  front." 


They  saldl  that  in  a  memo  to  their 
membenhlpl  and  we  have  the  memo  If 
you  want  to  read  it.  It  is  over  at  the 
chairman's  table. 

The  Capitol  does  not  beloag  to  the 
/^m^MTtoMi  QwUtute  of  Ardiiteets.  It 
bekmgs  to  aU  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  this  Gapttol  is  a  Uvtng 
monument  lb  whldi  2.000  people  woA. 
Let  me  ask  at  what  point  would  you 
who  otppose  extension  have  stopped 
the  change*  in  this  bulldtaic?  Would 
you  have  sDopped  the  changes  at  the 
point  whoi  the  original  structure  was 
finished  In  1814? 

Would  you  have  left  us  without 
indoor  pluiribing? 

Would  you  have  refused  to  put  in 
gas  lamps  btcMise  candles  were  better? 

What  would  jrou  have  done  witii 
electricity,  telephcmes.  central  heat- 
ing? What  iwould  your  position  have 
been  <m  those  issues?  And  for  heavens 
sake— would  you  oppose  air  condition- 
ing? 

What  would  you  have  done  and 
what  would  you  have  said  irtien  It  was 
reccwomended  that  the  two  present 
Chambers,  this  one  in  whidi  we  are 
standing  and  seated  today,  were  voted 
upon  in  the  mld-1840's?  Would  you 
have  seen  that  as  a  desecration  of  the 
original  Capitol  design  and  unable  to 
go  forward  because  it  represented  a 
betrayal  of  the  historic  building?  Cer- 
tainly you  would  have,  and  so  would 
those  who  now  not  ooly  oppose  the 
east  front,  but  now  <H>POse  the  west 
front,  although  when  they  opposed 
the  east  front  they  were  for  the  west 
front  extension.  Now  they  are  against 
the  west  front  extension  and  probably 
would  demolish  the  work  done  on  the 
east  front,  too.  as  welL  They  ought  to 
better  concern  themselves— I  only  give 
this  as  an  idea— they  ought  to  concern 
themselves  with  doing  something 
about  that  supennaricet  poiUng  lot 
out  on  the  east  front  If  they  want  to 
do  somethihg  to  glorify  and  beautify 
the  CapitoL  That  is  disgraoefuL  Acres 
of  cement  out  there.  And  scores  of 
autos  and  too  many  are  foreign  made. 

I  hope  ttet  one  day  this  good  chair- 
man til.  Fazio,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Lewis),  and  this 
body  and  the  Speaker  and  the  Senate, 
will  one  day  take  a  look  at  that  super- 
market pftifUng  lot  as  the  east  front 
and  do  what  ought  to  be  dcme.  That  is 
another  chM>ter  and  we  will  talk  about 
that  next  year. 

So  in  the  name  of  preservation,  what 
you  propose  to  do  is  drive  between 
1.500  and  2.000  2-inch  holes  in  that  old 
sandstone  Uock.  Then  you  propose  to 
remove  several  hundred  of  the  blocks 
that  are  unsound  and  replace  them 
and  then  you  propose  to  paint  it  over. 
as  it  has  been  virtually  from  the  day  It 
was  installed.  That  is  what  you  caU 
restoration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  jf  rom  Michigan  has  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fazio,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tbasobi  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  There  are  41  coats 
of  paint  covering  the  original  sand- 
stone blocks.  Tou  cannot  find  those 
blocks.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  make 
it  an  interior  wall,  not  entomb  it. 

I  say  to  the  persons  who  use  that  ex- 
pression, it  is  disgraceful  and  betrays 
decent  debate  on  the  subject 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  make  it  an 
interior  wall,  (dean  it  up  and  allow  the 
public  to  see  it  In  its  natural  state.  It  is 
beautiful  material,  but  it  ought  never 
to  be  an  exterior  building  block,  never. 
It  is  horrible  as  a  building  material  be- 
cause: First,  it  deteriorates  with  age; 
second,  the  pollution  of  Wsshington; 
and  third,  the  elements.  It  never 
should  have  been  used,  but  it  was  a 
cheap  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Legidative  Branch  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  support  the  proposed 
extensi<m  of  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capitol  because: 

First,  to  fully  preserve  the  original 
facade  of  the  west  central  front  from 
further  deterioration; 

Second,  to  honor  an  obligation  to 
tradition  and  complete  the  intended 
design  set  forth  120  years  ago;  and 

Third,  to  recognize  that  the  Capitol 
is  a  living,  growing  entity  like  the  de- 
mocracy it  represents. 

The  west  central  front  is  in  the  de- 
plorable condition  it  is  in  as  a  result 
of:  First,  construction  from  an  inferior 
sandstone  and  disintegrated  mortar; 
secfHid.  burning  by  the  British;  third, 
standing  on  soil  that  has  allowed  it  to 
settle  to  the  point  of  crumbling;  and 
fourth,  receiving  41  coats  of  paint, 
being  braced  up  with  wooden  beams 
since  1965— while  the  Congress  has  de- 
bated and— not  decided  what  to  do 
with  it. 

And  now.  in  the  name  of  preserva- 
tion, it  Is  being  suggested  that  we  drive 
thousands  of  steel  ties  into  it  and 
leave  it  facing  the  elements  that  have 
been  eroding  it  and  replace  scores  of 
the  original  blocks. 

If  it  is  preservation  we  are  concerned 
with,  extending  the  west  front  will 
provide  support  to  the  crumbling  wall 
and  shelter  the  fragile  sandstone  from 
the  elonents.  which  have  already 
eroded  much  of  the  original  ornamen- 
tation of  the  Thomas  Bulfinch  struc- 
ture. 

The  Architectural  Advisory  Group 
appointed  by  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol reported: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  exterior  walls 
cannot  be  repaired  in  their  present  position 
because  of  the  attendant  danger  of  collapse 
of  the  Interior  vaults  that  thrust  against 
them,  thus  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
Brumidi  frescoes  on  these  vaults  and  the 
supporting  walls. 

To  buttress  these  walls  by  extending  the 
West  Front  .  .  .  will  save  many  parts  of  the 
exterior  walls  and  many  frescoes  on  vaults 


and  walls  that  an  attempted  restoration  in 
place  would  certainly  destroy. 

In  short,  extension  is  preservation. 
Edctension  would  surely  preserve  the 
original  wall,  secure  from  the  erosion 
of  the  elements.  Just  as  extension  of 
the  east  front  20  years  ago  enables 
visitors  to  the  Cvitol  to  see  the  origi- 
nal sandstone  preserved. 

Extension  is  meeting  the  obligation 
of  tradition.  The  story  of  the  Cvp^UA 
\b  a  continuous  story  of  growth,  con- 
struction, and  extension.  The  (Capitol 
was  begun  in  1793  and  is  still  not  com- 
plete. As  the  Nation  grew,  the  House 
and  Saute  wings  and  dome  were  com- 
pleted by  1865  under  the  direction  of 
the  then  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Thcmuts  Walter,  who  first  advocated 
the  extension  of  both  the  east  and 
west  fronts.  The  terraces  were  com- 
pleted in  1892  in  preparation  for  an 
extended  west  front.  The  Congress 
first  authorized  a  study  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  in  1904.  The 
Congress  extended  the  east  front  20 
years  ago  to  address  the  same  con- 
cerns we  discuss  today. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  "restora- 
tion" refer  to  extension  of  the  west 
central  front  as  "entombment"  of  the 
original  wall— I  feel  that  this  is  truly 
an  imf air  term  and  disregards  the  fact 
that  our  Capitol  is  a  living,  growing 
entity. 

It  is  our  workplace.  The  Architectur- 
al Advisory  Group  report  states  that 
"to  restore  the  existing  west  front  in 
its  existing  location,  the  interior 
rooms  woiild  have  to  be  vacated  for  up 
to  10  years." 

The  American  people  would  be  ill 
served  by  this  interruption  of  ova 
work. 

It  is  the  property  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  this  building,  which  is  vis- 
ited by  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year.  We  should  be  ashamed  that 
our  stewardship  has  allowed  pieces  of 
the  wall  to  fall  twice  in  the  past  20 
years  without  taking  action. 

We  are  also  responsible  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  cost  of  either  resto- 
ration or  extension. 

Elxtension  makes  more  sense.  For 
the  $70.5  million  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  c::ommittee  for  exten- 
sion, an  additional  147,000  square  feet 
will  be  provided.  For  the  $66  million 
(architect's  estimate)  or  the  $48  mil- 
lion (preservationist  claim)  it  will  take 
to  restore  the  west  front,  there  will  be 
no  additional  space  provided  for  the 
public,  there  will  still  be  exposed  sand- 
stone and  there  may  be  permanent 
damage  to  other  parts  of  the  Ci4>itol. 

When  President  Lincoln  continued 
construction  of  the  Capitol  dome 
through  the  Civil  War— he  was  round- 
ly criticized  by  every  quarter  for  ex- 
travagant spending,  using  cast  iron  for 
the  dome  that  was  supposedly  needed 
for  the  war  effort,  even  for  building 
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the  dome  to  divert  attention  from  the 
war.  Ltnooln  wiMly  revonded: 

If  people  eee  the  Capitol  loliic  on.  tt  ia  a 
rign  n>t  «e  intend  the  Union  ahall  go  on. 

At  that  time,  the  eztentlon  of  both 
the  east  and  west  front  were  advocat- 
ed by  the  Capitol  Architect  As  the 
^Y«»»«i>itinn  of  the  Cairitol— and  we 
have  stfll  not  finished  the  Job.  Let  us 
act  now  to  complete  the  Job  by  eztoul- 
tag  the  west  front. 

Mr.  HKRTXL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chatnnan,  wHl  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAZUaR.  J  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  lOchigan. 

Mr.  HMCrEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 


It  is  an  exoeUoit  speech  and  I  think 
all  of  us  have  learned  something  by 
the  facts  and  the  presentation  given; 
but  let  me  put  the  question  to  the  gen- 


This  is  the  symbol  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  our  democracy.  Every  day  we 
have  thousands  upcm  thousands  of 
people  visittag  the  CapitoL  They  come 
up  here  on  the  Capitol  steps  to  have 
their  pictures  taken.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  such  vibrant  feelings  about 
this  because  people  like  to  have  an  at- 
tadunent  to  their  history  and  with 
that  being  the  one  remaining  wall,  to 
have  that  feeling  of  constancy  with 
YMjiuj.  Is  that  not  a  good  question,  to 
restMeit? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hcbtkl  of 
isfa»higmn  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Tkaxub  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  getting  me 
the  additional  time  and  the  committee 
for  its  patience. 

The  gentleman  raises  the  issue  and 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  historically 
the  fulfillmait  of  the  extension  of 
both  the  east  and  the  west  front  were 
foreseen  by  those  persons  who  were 
tavolved  in  the  construction  of  the 
current  Hoiise  and  Senate  Chambers 
and  by  Fred  Olmsted,  who  did  the  ter- 


Tou  are  fulfilling  an  historic  plan 
and  desire,  and  I  would  encourage  you 
to  support  that. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wHl  the  gentlonan  yield 
further? 

Mr.  TRAXTiER.  Surely. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  That  is 
ontainly  strong  argument  on  the 
one  side  and  that  is  very  true,  that 
this  was  all  planned. 

On  the  other  side,  though.  I  raise 
the  issue  of  the  attachment  that 
pe<«>le  have  to  historical  connections 
of  knowing  that  this  was  the  way  one 
wall  was  since  the  beginning  and  it  is 
the  last  waU  that  is  that  way  today 
and  that  people  can  have  that  kind  of 


attachment  and  relationship  to  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Agata  the  gentle- 
man raises  a  valid  question.  Let  me  say 
that  all  America  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  that  wall  as  it  was  originally 
placed  and  put  up  before  they  had  to 
patat  it  as  it  began  to  deterl(H«te 
withta  a  few  years  after  construction. 

So  my  reoommoxlation  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  Is  that 
you  put  that  wall  as  an  taterior  wall, 
clean  off  the  41  coats  of  patat  and 
allow  all  of  America  ta  an  adequate 
and  beautiful  setting  to  see  that  lovely 
sandstone,  where  it  will  not  be  covered 
over  and  patated.  where  it  will  not  be 
further  subject  to  deterioration,  where 
you  are  not  going  to  punch  through  2- 
inch  holes.  1.600  of  them,  and  replace 
innumerable  blo^s  that  aro  currently 
out  there  with  pseudo-historic  blocks. 

If  you  want  to  preserve  the  west 
front,  my  recommendation  is  to 
extend  the  front,  set  the  wall  behtad 
as  it  would  be.  leave  it  where  it  is. 
clean  it  up  and  put  it  on  view  for  all 
America  to  see. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  ICr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  that  were  the 
taterest  of  people  who  come  here,  they 
would  go  out  on  the  terrace.  Tou  do 
not  see  very  many  people  out  on  the 
terrace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  agata 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
TBAXua  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  mtautes. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
terrace  is  not  where  the  tourists  go.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  never 
been  on  the  west  terrace,  except  for 
the  last  time  that  we  had  an  iiutugurar 
tlon.  Tou  go  out  there  and  what  you 
look  at  Is  a  well  between  you  and  the 
Capitol  Building  where  the  extension 
of  the  west  front  was  supposed  to  have 
been  built  years  ago:  so  if  that  were  of 
aatut  taterest  around  here,  I  think  you 
would  see  people  out  there. 

Also,  someone  said  something  about 
the  west  front  surviving  an  explosion. 
The  explosion  was  at  the  new  east 
front.  Those  of  us  that  were  here  ap- 
parently can  remember  where  it  was. 
It  was  not  even  on  the  west  front. 

I  think  a  lot  of  this  debate  we  have 
heard  today  could  more  appropriately 
have  been  heard  ta  the  House  of  Com- 
mons where  they  are  trying  to  ding  to 
the  past,  trying  to  keep  the  status  quo. 

We  are  a  growing  coimtry.  We  are 
looking  forward.  The  dome  of  the  Cap- 
itol, when  it  is  flashed  on  screens  any- 
where ta  the  world,  is  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom,  a  symbol   of  growth.   It  is  a 


symbol  of  the  great  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

We  aro  not  looking  ba^  trying  to 
ding  to  the  status  quo.  We  are  going 
to  go  ahead  and,  of  oouise.  we  would 
not  build  Uie  cheapest  building  ta  the 
world. 

D  1610 

I  do  not  know  if  the  proposed  exten- 
sion is  going  to  cost  $50  a  square  foot 
or  $100,  as  somebody  said.  We  are 
paytag  $100  a  square  foot  for  housing 
for  Government  employees  overseas. 
Do  you  know  that? 

If  it  cost  $600  a  square  foot  and  it  is 
going  to  last  500  years  it  is  stiU  cheap- 
er than  building  <»e  of  those  blo^ 
buildings  downtown  that  will  not  last 
50  years  for  $50  a  square  foot  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  ctmtributed  a  great 
deal  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  I  now  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Frcnn  a  historical  note 
there  have  been  three  explosions  ta 
the  CapitoL  One  was  November  6, 
1898,  wYita  there  was  a  gas  explosion 
when  fire  heavily  damaged  the  Su- 
preme Court  Chambers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Tbax- 
LSR)  has  agata  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tkaxuck  was 
allowed  to  proceed  f<»-  2  additional 
mtautes.) 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHAW.  The  second  explosion 
was  on  July  2,  1915,  ta  the  Senate  re- 
ception room.  The  third  was  on  Maroh 
1,  1971  and  that  was  off  the  rotunda 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Senate 
wing. 

I  think  that  the  record  should  also 
show  correctly  that  the  gentleman  ta 
the  well  has  made  reference  to  a 
number  of  holes  that  will  have  to  be 
drilled.  This  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  whether  we  go  tato  renovation  or 
expansion.  It  is  for  the  construction  or 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  existing 
Capitol. 

The  new  wall  that  is  being  proposed 
to  be  built  Is  ta  no  way  going  to  hold 
up  any  of  the  existing  structure.  It  is 
simply  a  new  waU  which  expands  out- 
ward. I  think  there  is  a  difference  of 
about  200  or  300  holes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  very  purpose  of  the 
extension  is  to  buttress  the  existing 
west  front  wall.  The  extension  is  Justi- 
fied ta  terms  of  the  mace  it  provides, 
but  its  ultimate  purpose  and  the 
reason  the  Sodety  of  Professional  En- 
gineers supported  the  extension  is 
thi^  they  are  not  convinced  that  the 
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planned  rettoration  wOl  do  the  Job. 
They  do  ntft  believe  all  of  those  reta- 
f orctag  rodg.  the  grouUnci.  aU  of  those 
holes  that  ivlll  be  drilled  ta  the  sand- 
stone, are  gping  to  do  the  Job  and  they 
think  it  muat  be  buttresMd. 

So  I  hav«  to  differ  with  the  genUe- 
man  on  that  potat 

Let  me  make  very  dear  what  Freder- 
idc  Ijtw  Olmsted,  whom  we  have 
talked  about  ta  revered  terms  here, 
has  said  on  the  west  front 

It  is  ■iimw*  that  the  present  facade  of 
the  old  Capttol  wiU  eventually  be  reiriaoed 
by  a  wall  of  suulde  euiieipondlng  in  dimen- 
sion and  arclUtectural  eharaeter  to  those  of 
the  other  wines. 

We  are  talking  about  the  completion 
not  only  ta  terms  of  design  but  the 
structural  components  also,  the  mate- 
rial that  was  originally  conceived  of  ta 
the  1050's. 

I  would  hope  the  Members  would 
conftae  their  rraiaiks  to  the  issues 
that  are  really  before  us  and  not  the 
extraneous  Issues  that  so  far  have 
characterised  the  remarks  from  most 
of  the  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Tbax- 
LXR)  has  agata  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatxs  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  TkAXUK  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
mtautes.) 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  I  wHl  yield  to  the 
gentleman  ta  Just  a  numient  I  Just 
want  to  sajr  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  that  his  appear- 
ance before  our  ccnnmittee  was  a  very 
impressive  one  and  I  appreciate,  even 
though  we  are  on  oiHXisite  sides  of  this 
issue.  I  appreciate  the  Ume  and  the 
effort  and  the  luiowledge  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  to  this  issue. 

I  am  very  gratef  uL 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAT&3.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oltaois. 

BCr.  YATES.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  upon  a  very  masterful 
presentation.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  the  best  possible  argument 
for  extension. 

As  it  happens,  I  was  the  chairman  of 
a  special  subcommittee  and  woi^ed 
with  now  Senator  Amtixws  of  North 
Dakota  about  10  or  12  years  ago  on 
the  question  of  extending  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  <x  restoring  it 
The  engtaeers  who  were  employed  by 
the  Arehltect  at  that  time  conduded 
that  restotation  was  not  possible.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  brought  the 
report  of  the  committee  back  advocat- 
ing an  extension  of  the  west  front 

It  subsequently  became  known  that 
restoration  is  possible.  For  that  reason 
I  tend  now  to  support  the  concept  of 
restoration. 

The  gentleman  has  made  some  ta- 
triguing  arguments.  One  is  that  we 
will  be  atfle  to  see  the  actual  west 


front  of  the  Capitol  if  there  is  an  ex- 
tension. I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
ezplata  this  further.  Will  it  be  like  the 
east  front?  AU  we  see  now  of  the  origi- 
nal east  front  is  through  a  small 
window  that  is  outside  of  the  Speak- 
er's office.  We  see  pieces  of  what  were 
onoe.  I  guess,  maybe  the  original  east 
front  I  do  not  know  whether  the  east 
front  was  built  out  from  the  old  east 
wall  or  whether  that  small  portion  of 
it  was  peraoitted  to  remata  ta  order  to 
fulfill  the  concept  of  historic  preserva- 
ticm.  Nobody  sees  it,  nobody  knows  it 
is  there. 

If  the  original  wall  is  to  remata  and 
be  deaned  up.  will  there  be  a  corridor 
that  will  permit  this? 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  wide  will  the  corri- 
dor be?  How  long  will  it  be?  What  is 
proposed  to  be  done? 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman  re- 
sponding to  that  question  at  such  time 
as  someone  can  provide  the  informa- 
tion. 

Second,  what  will  the  purpose  of  the 
extension  be.  to  provide  new  commit- 
tee rooms,  to  provide  a  new  restau- 
rant? I  was  told  at  the  luncheon  today, 
one  Member  who  happened  to  be 
seated  at  the  luncheon  table  said  he 
was  going  to  vote  for  the  extension  be- 
cause it  would  permit  a  new  Members' 
dining  room.  I  potated  out  to  him  that 
the  Members  had  a  dining  room  which 
was  taken  away  by  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  because  it  operated 
ta  the  red  rather  than  the  blaclL.  If 
the  Members  do  get  a  new  dining  room 
under  the  new  concept  will  it  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  even  though  it  oper- 
ates ta  the  red? 

But  much  as  we  would  like  our  own 
dining  room  that  is  provtaciaL  It  is 
below  the  character  of  the  debate  that 
the  gentleman  advanced  to  the  House 
ta  which  all  of  us  are  engaged. 

I  happen  to  believe  ta  the  concept  of 
historic  preservation.  It  comes  before 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  we  try  to  save  beautiful  clas- 
sic buildings  from  the  bulldozers 
which  are  mashing  and  knocking  down 
too  many  of  our  good  buildings 
throughout  the  coimtry.  History  is  im- 
portant Buildings  like  the  Capitol, 
which  is  the  preemtaent  historic  build- 
ing ta  this  country  and  truly  the 
symbol  of  our  democracy  would  be 
preserved  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble. To  go  modem  is  not  necessary  to 
progress.  It  is  important.  I  repeat,  it  is 
important  to  retata  the  link  of  history, 
to  retata  the  link  between  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  which  his- 
toric buildings  give  us. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
gentleman's  argument,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  important,  too.  to  cling  to 
the  origtaal  wall. 

PerhMM  I  differ  from  the  architects 
ta  this  respect  but  I  would  go  along 
with  the  statement  of  Frederick 
Olmsted  that  was  read  by  the  gentle- 


man from  California.  I  would  replace 
the  sandstone  with  marble  for  greater 
permanence  of  the  wall  but  I  would 
keep  some  of  the  wall  there. 

I  think  while  that  alters  the  pure, 
the  pristtae  concept  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wall,  nevertheless  it  will 
permit  a  greater  preservation  of  the 
appearance  of  that  wall  through  the 
ages. 

Again,  let  me  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldtag  to  me.  I  have  taken  too 
much  of  his  time  and  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  permit  the  gentleman  time  to 
answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  The  subcommit- 
tee which  I  chair  has  Jurisdiction  over 
historic  preservation  authorizing  legis- 
lation. I  am  the  author  of  the  1980 
Historic  Preservation  Act  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  viewed  as 
landmark  legislation  ta  this  field. 

Just  this  year  I  received  a  special 
commendation  award  from  the  Nation- 
al Trust  Fund  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. I  have  given  substantial  amounts 
of  my  personal  assets  on  preservation 
of  historic  structures. 

I  yield  to  no  one  ta  my  taterest  ta 
and  credentials  ta  the  field  of  historic 
preservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Trax- 
LER)  has  agata  expired. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  gentleman 
have  3  additional  mtautes. 

The  COAIBMAS.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  lEx.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  do  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jrielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Bfichigan  so  that  he  may  engage  ta  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Bir.  YATES,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  redte  all  of 
this  not  to  brag  but  to  try  to  establish 
that  I  do  know  something  about  his- 
toric preservation.  I  consider  that  the 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol has  more  creative  potential  for 
historic  restoration  ta  the  Capitol, 
does  more  to  restore  the  ktad  of  bal- 
ance that  once  existed  when  the  C:i4>- 
itol  was  first  built  than  merely  replac- 
ing the  wall  ta  question. 

D  1620 
Let  me  potat  out  that  every  single 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  svipported 
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the  extcfiikm  of  the  west  front,  to  my 
knowleiice.  A  panoidy  of  diatlngulahed 
aiehitects  haa  nipported  the  concept 
that  to  bef OK  ui  in  this  modeL  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmited  would  be  laughing  at 
US  if  he  were  alive  today,  at  the  very 
idea  that  we  cannot  tinker  with  what 
rcnatiw  of  an  old  enimhiing  walL 

What  do  you  think  his  grand  terrace 
was  if  it  was  not  a  radical  change  in 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol?  That 
was  a  tremendous  improvement,  all 
the  architects  now  agree,  and  it  should 
be  preserved. 

But  those  holes  between  the  terrace 
and  the  pieaent  waU  are  an  architec- 
tural anomaly.  And  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that 

This  Capitol  is  not  Just  a  museum.  It 
is  our  wnrkidaoe. 

How  many  of  you  feel  that  we  have 
•dequate  rooms  in  the  Capitol  for 
Senate/House  ccmferenoe  meetings,  ao 
that  the  iveM  and  public  can  come  In 
and  sit  down  in  comfort  to  see  what  we 
are  doing?  Toctoy  House-Senate  con- 
ferees, visitors,  media,  lobbyists  are  all 
Jammed  into  little  hot.  sweaty  rooms 
trying  to  wwk  on  important  legislative 
comiHtMniaes. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Speaker  about 
it.  and  he  is  interested.  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  could 
achieve  by  west  front  extension  would 
be  to  get  some  decent-siaed  rooms  in 
the  Capitol  where  we  can  have 
Senate/House  conference  meetings 
under  circumstances  better  conducive 
to  rational  deliberations. 

Now  let's  talk  about  historic  restora- 
tion. 

If  we  had  some  reception  rooms 
down  underneath  an  extended  west 
front,  where  the  public  could  come 
and  have  meetings  or  wltatever.  we 
could  get  the  statues  out  of  SUtuary 
Hall,  put  them  down  in  the  new  rooms 
a  suitable  setting,  we  could  then  re- 
store Statuary  Hall  so  it  looks  like  it 
did  when  it  was  the  original  House  of 
Representatives,  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Henry  Clay,  and  other  greats  of 
our  history  once  held  forth. 

That  would  mean  far  more  to  the 
public  and  be  far  more  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  historic  preservation  than 
saving  a  crumbling  facade  or  even  re- 
placing it  with  marble. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  shoring  up  or 
replactaig  the  old  wall  is  likely  to  turn 
out  to  be  far  higher  than  the  cost  of 
building  a  new  structure  in  the  intend- 
ed locaticm.  It  seems  to  me  the  ap- 
proach that  the  subcommittee  is 
taking  is  absolutely  on  target,  and  as  a 

historic  preservationist  I  applaud  the 

work  of  the  committee  and  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  IiEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 

number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is  my  first 
year  with  the  qiiestiimable  privilege  of 
serving  as  ranldng  monber  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  could  not  help  but  react 
when  one  fine  sunny  day  we  passed  off 
of  this  floor  a  $5  billion  Jobs  bill  that 
included  any  number  of  construction 
projecta  across  the  country.  As  I  con- 
templated some  of  those  projects  it  oc- 
curred to  me  almost  immediately  that 
there  was  a  project  around  here  that 
absolutely  deserved  our  highest  priori- 
ty attention.  That  project  Involved  the 
reality  that  for  almost  20  years  now 
the  west  side  of  the  Nation's  Capitol 
had  been  UteraUy  held  together  by 
pillar  and  post. 

The  country  had  focused  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  think  in  real 
terms,  nationwide  for  the  first  time 
when  President  Reagan  decided  for 
the  first  time  in  history  to  have  the  in- 
auguration on  that  west  side. 

Tou  will  recall  his  disCTissing  his 
view  from  the  west  side  of  the  Nation's 
CwpiUA  looking  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
at  the  Potomac  and  at  the  country 
beyond. 

The  problem  with  that  presenUtlon. 
and  that  which  the  public  saw,  was 
that  we  chose,  indeed  we  had  to  cover 
those  pillars  and  ix>sts  with  all  kinds 
of  flag-draping  material  to  provide  a 
red.  white,  and  blue  background  and 
to  add  beauty.  But  Just  as  important, 
to  cover  up  the  reality  that  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  was  falling  apart. 

Highest  priority  attention  should  be 
paid  to  doing  something  about  that 
disgrace.  With  that.  I  must  say  that 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio)  was  more  than 
responrive  and  suggested  his  willing- 
ness to  have  hearings  on  the  matter.  I 
told  him  from  the  very  beginning  that 
this  Member  of  Congress  was  absolute- 
ly on  that  line  which  suggested  we 
should  restore  the  Capitol. 

Then  I  was  forced,  because  of  my  re- 
sponsibility, to  listen  to  some  of  the 
facts. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  the  first  thing 
that  came  to  my  attention  was  this 
item— east  front  model.  All  of  you 
have  seen  this  item  and  you  have  all 
presumed  it  to  be  the  historical  face  of 
our  Capitol,  where  we  take  people 
daily  to  see  their  Capitol,  where  we 
have  photos  taken  and  so  forth. 

Little  did  I  know  that  that  was  not 
the  historic  face  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Capitol.  This  had  Just  been  completed 
in  1962. 

The  point  is  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  Capitol  has  been  a  grow- 
ing and  living  building.  Indeed  we  all 
should  recall  that  the  original  Cvitol 
Building  was  burned  down  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1812  and  following  that  the  ini- 
tial design  of  the  Capitol  was  complet- 
ed and  was  used  by  the  House  and 
Senate  up  to  approximately  1850. 


About  that  point  in  time,  because 
the  Nation  was  growing  and  the  Con- 
gress was  growing  it  was  decided  that 
we  ought  to  add  these  crasy  wings  to 
that  beautifully  balanced  Capitol,  a 
building  that  I  would  have  fought  to 
preserve. 

But  once  you  added  the  wings,  the 
old  dome  was  totally  out  of  sync  with 
a  balanced  building.  The  then  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  Thomas  Walter, 
designed  this  new  dome,  created  pro- 
posals, designs,  plans  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Capitol  for  the  eventual 
growth  of  the  building  that  would  pro- 
vide a  new  Nation's  Capitol  with  real 
balance.  including  discussions 
throughout  those  years  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  east  wing,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1M2  and  the  extension  of 
the  west  wing. 

Remember  that  in  1956.  let  us  say. 
to  1958  when  we  were  making  a  deci- 
sion to  expand  the  east  wing,  we  had  a 
similar  debate  to  this  one.  The  same 
kinds  of  groups  came  forth  and  said 
"We  cannot  change  the  east  side  of 
the  Capitol."  Well,  note  this:  As  you 
walk  into  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol 
at  this  moment,  on  each  side  you  will 
find  brass  doors.  Those  brass  doors 
were  first  contracted  for  in  1900.  They 
were  completed  in  1911.  They  were  not 
put  up  on  the  east  wing  until  it  was 
finished  in  1962.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
you  know  where  EF-100  is  on  the  east 
side.  Tou  have  seen  the  brass  doors 
that  are  on  display  that  have  been 
there  for  many,  many  years.  Those 
brass  doors  on  diq>lay  are  the  very 
doors  that  were  purchased  in  the  early 
1900's  to  eventually  go  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
The  point  is  that  this  has  been  a  Uvlng 
building,  responding  to  the  changes  of 
our  age. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  trom  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis)? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Blr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  trying  to  close  up  the  debate.  We 
are  trying  to  get  out  of  here  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  stay  here  all  night.  But 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  the  ones  that  are 
asking  for  the  extensions  of  time. 
There  are  many  others  who  would  also 
like  to  speak,  who  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  who  cannot  be  recognised 
under  the  established  procedures  of 
the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
eventually  recognize  all  such  persons. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
that  reason  I  am  going  to  be  con- 
strained to  object  to  any  (urthor  ex- 
tensions  of  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  liiy  reaenratlaii  of  obJeetlon. 

Mr.  CHADIMAN.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  iMmuKt 

Tha«  wag  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hearing  none,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
I^wis)  is  Rcogxdaed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  IJIWIS  of  Callfmnla.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

To  pick  up  where  I  left  off.  at  this 
point  in  time  we  are  at  a  crossroads, 
We  have  the  momentum  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  terrtttle  comdltkm  of 
our  Capitol.  One  of  the  alternatives  is 
to  restore.  I  think  it  Is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  know  what  Is  involved  in 
restoring  that  old  buOdlng. 

First,  any  number  of  the  footings  on 
the  west  eoA  of  the  Cairftol  are  virtual- 
ly sitting  on  the  ground.  There  is  no 
fundamental  foundation  there.  It  is 
clear,  as  we  have  seen  Just  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  that  those  sandstone  fee- 
ing are  falling  apart  by  the  very 
nature  of  them. 

The  reality  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
restore  the  Capitol  on  that  side,  the 
way  you  begin  is  by  drilling  2,000  2- 
inch  holes  through  those  walls  and 
scroes  the  arches,  thai  placing  some 
2H  miles  of  stainless  steel  rods  that 
will  hold  the  Capitol  of  the  building 
together  from  both  sides. 

Now  there  will  be  drilling,  there  will 
be  noise,  there  will  be  dust  Virtually 
the  west  skle  of  the  Capitol  will  be  va- 
cated a  good  part  of  pertiaps  as  much 
as  2  years. 

D  1630 

And  even  then  the  National  Society 
of  Engineers  indicates  that  they  are 
not  confident  that  that  is  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  CapitoL 

So  that  is  the  process  of  restoring. 
Note  that  those  walls  that  we  have 
talked  about,  the  sandstone  walls, 
have  for  some  time  now  been  covered 
by  at  least  20  coats  of  paint  You 
cannot  see  them  as  they  naturally 
would  be. 

The  other  i4>proach  beymid  restor- 
ing is  to  historically  extend  the  Ckp- 
itol  as  intended  in  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Walter  in  the  ISSO's.  as  com- 
municated by  other  Architects  of  the 
Capitol  shkce  that  time.  Remembering 
that  our  ourrent  Architect  came  here 
as  the  President-elect  of  the  National 
Architects  Society  and  opposed  to  ex- 
tension. After  dealing  with  this  living 
building,  he  has  totally  reversed  him- 
self as  I  have  after  looUng  at  the  facts 
of  the  caM. 

To  historically  extend,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  spending  $70.5  million.  To 
restore,  yto  spend  approximately  $66 
million,  figures  that  have  been 
brought  to  us  after  detailed  indepoid- 


ent  studies  done  by  experts  outside  of 
the  Architect's  office.  That  extra  $4M 
minion,  a  relatively  low-cost  only  be- 
cause you  do  not  have  to  drill  those 
holes  and  put  those  rods  in.  that  extra 
$4H  million  will  provide  an  abutment 
for  the  old  buOding.  securing  it  and  it 
also  happens  to  produce  approximate- 
ly 147.000  square  feet 

Mr.  mOHTOWER.  Bfir.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gmUeman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  mOHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

On  the  point  of  the  estimated  cost.  I 
think  it  should  be  brought  out  that  al- 
though we  can  get  fairly  firm  figures 
about  the  cost  of  new  construction,  it 
is  easier  for  an  architect  to  make  that 
kind  of  an  estimate.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  re- 
construction because  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  get  into.  That 
there  is  going  to  have  to  tte  a  great 
many  blocks  replaced  and  the  engi- 
neering is  unknown.  When  they  start 
ty^ng  up  and  digging  into  that  wall. 
they  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
they  are  going  to  find. 

So  the  cost  that  the  gentleman 
quotes  there  of  the  cost  of  restoration 
could  be  considerably  more,  whereas 
we  feel  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  construction  is  fairly  firm:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  correct  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SHAW.  &(r.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that 
very  point? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  and  I  would  tell  my 
friend  from  Texas  that  in  the  renova- 
tion design  there  is  a  35-percent  con- 
tingent cost.  In  the  expansion  design 
there  is  only  a  10-percent  cost  and  I 
think  also  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia wiU  readily  point  out  to  this 
ccnnmittee  is  that  there  are  no  plans 
in  existence  for  expansion.  There  are 
only  slcetches  and  guesstimates  of  the 
architect. 

The  CHAIRJilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Ixwis)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Bdr.  (Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  now  been  on  this  amendment  for 
1  hour  and  10  minutes.  We  have  here 


on  this  side  two  of  our  senior  Blembers 
in  the  House,  who  are  not  monbers  on 
the  ccanmittee.  who  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  I  know  that 
under  the  procedures  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  monbers  are  recog- 
nized first. 

BCr.  Chairman,  since  we  have  been 
on  this  amendtaent  now  for  this 
period  of  time,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Monbers  on  both  sides,  and  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  Members  who  are  not 
members  of  this  committee,  why  not 
fix  the  time  at  5  o'clo<A  and  let  it  be 
allocated  between  those  who  are  for 
the  amendment  and  those  who  are 
against  the  amendment.  Fix  the  time 
at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentlonan  make  that  5:15? 
lb.  NATCHER.  BCake  it  5:10. 
£dr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  fixed  at  5:10  and 
that  it  be  divided  equally  between 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment and  those  who  are  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucksr? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  believe  in  looking 
at  those  who  are  standing  around  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  have  some  idea  as 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  heard  as  to 
how  many  are  on  each  side  of  this  par- 
ticular argument.  I  have  an  idea  that 
most  of  the  expansionists  have 
spoken,  where  there  are  yet  many 
Members  who  are  selecting  preserva- 
tion who  wish  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  I  could  ask  the  Chair  to  get 
some  idea  as  to  those  who  wish  to 
speak  and  as  to  which  side  they  are  on 
to  see  if  there  is  equitable  distribution 

of  the  time.  

Ux.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  time  were  al- 
located to  those  standing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regardless  of  the  side  they  are 
on,  with  the  time  fixed  at  5:05.  How 
would  that  be? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
time  is  split  among  all  those  who  wish 
to  speak,  who  have  not  spoken.  I 
would  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  B«r.  caiairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
fixed  at  5:05. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  object.  Ux.  Chair- 
man. 
The     CMAIRB4AN.     Objection     is 

heard. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  caialnnan,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  We  are  ipendtnt  now 
taundredi  of  milliona  of  doUars.  per- 
liapa  billkNM  of  dcdlars  In  this  country 
In  lilatorie  preaenration.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  is  ipendlng  thJa.  people 
are  ipendlng  It.  we  have  grant*  for  it. 
we  have  tax  Inoentlvea  tot  it.  AU  over 
thii  eountry  we  are  trying  to  the  beat 
we  can  to  pteaerve  what  is  beautiful 
and  tmitrational  in  our  country. 

We  have  here  the  moat  important 
tern  of  alL  For  anybody  who  It  inter- 
catad  in  hlatorie  preao-vation.  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  United  States  Is  the  most 
important  buikUng  in  the  United 
Statca.  There  la  only  one  outside  wall 
ta  it  which  is  stiU  observable  by  the 
pubUe.  Now  it  is  true  that  not  many 
people  walk  out  on  those  Omsted  ve- 
randas, but  milli(»iB  of  people,  millions 
of  people  see  that  wall  f  nun  the  Mall 
itself.  And  I  point  it  out  to  them.  I  tell 
them  of  the  original  structure  and  of 
the  times  when  various  things  were 
done.  When  people  ask  me  about  it  I 
tell  them  exactly  what  occured.  I 
think  that  is  interesting,  but  you  de- 
stroy that  one  wall  and  you  will  Just 
be  able  to  say  to  people.  "WeU.  there 
was  a  Capitol  Building.  It  is  now  some- 
where entombed  or  somewhere  en- 
grossed in  that  outer  sheU." 

So  I  think  you  really  have  done 
something  magnificently  wrong  if  you 
destroy  that  wall  from  the  observation 
of  people. 

There  is  much  unused  space  in  this 
bufldtog.  Anybody  who  has  been  here 
any  lowth  of  time  knows  there  is  at 
least  <me  complete  floor  of  this  build- 
ing which  has  practically  nothing  in  it. 
With  alr-oonditioning  and  llghta  today 
that  could  be  made  into  the  most  mag- 
niflcoit  quarters. 

Furthennore,  there  are  acres  of 
empty  land  here  where  buildings  could 
be  put  down  under  the  ground  Just 
like  they  are  doing  at  the  Smithsonian 
right  now.  next  by  the  "Castle"  at  the 
Smithsonian  They  are  building  a  tre- 
mendous building  there,  all  of  it  un- 
derground, floor  after  floor,  all  under- 
ground. So  if  we  need  all  this  space  we 
could  go  undergroimd  or  we  could 
buHd  another  building  nearby,  off  the 
campus  of  the  Capitol. 

Now  something  has  been  said  here 
about  the  fact  that  this  is  a  usable 
buHdlng.  I  guess  that  thought  really 
te.  next  to  my  feelings  about  preserva- 
tion, the  next  most  important  feeling  I 
have  about  it.  This  is  a  building  for 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States.  Why 
clutter  it  up  with  more  latrines  and 
more  restaurants  and  other  things  for 
the  goieral  public  when  things  like 
that  can  be  buUt  right  across  the 
street  if  you  want  to  do  that.  If  you 
want  a  reception  center  for  the  public, 
it  can  be  done  right  across  the  street. 

Ri^t  now  there  are  cul  de  sacs  and 
\  in  this  building  which 


would  make  it  very  difficult  if  a  lot 
more  people  came  here  Just  for  its 
public  accommodations.  This  is  a 
building  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statca.  If  we  are  going  to  turn 
it  over  to  a  mass  sort  of  operation  for 
public  accommodations,  we  might  as 
weU  build  another  building  somewhere 
else  for  Oovemment  use. 

It  is  important  that  we  preserve  this 
building,  use  it  for  the  Oovemment 
and  utHiae  the  space  in  it  that  is  now 
totally  unused,  and  use  the  building 
mace  that  is  not  properly  used,  like 
the  Architect's  offices. 

Now  a  lot  has  been  said  about  the 
ArchltecU  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  true 
that  the  ArchltecU  of  the  Capitol 
have  recommended  great  changes  in 
this  building  through  many  years. 
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But  it  is  not  true  that  the  architects 
of  this  country  as  a  profession,  or  the 
people  of  this  country  who  feel  that 
preservation  is  important  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  morals  and  Its  standards 
have  recommended  it  at  all.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  country  have  recommend- 
ed against  it. 

If  you  put  a  man  with  100-and-some- 
odd  people  in  this  building  who  is  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  he  is  going  to 
dream  up  things  about  improvement, 
you  can  count  on  that,  because  that 
fulfills  his  destiny.  And  that  is  Just  a 
natural  thing.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  it.  He  is  not  selfish  for  it 
but  that  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
agree  with  him. 

I  would  like  to  repeat,  then,  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  country  for  historic  preser- 
vation today.  We  have  the  gem  of  all 
gems  right  here  in  this  building.  To 
blot  out  the  last  wall  which  the  public 
can  see  of  the  original  building,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
There  is  a  lot  of  unused  space  in  this 
building  which  could  be  used  now.  or 
we  could  go  down  on  the  outside,  in 
some  of  these  plazas,  and  build  other 
buildings,  or  we  could  build  them  on 
the  side  of  the  plaza  and  we  do  not 
have  to  build  them  as  expensively. 
When  you  build  in  this  building,  you 
have  to  build  to  a  very  fine  level.  But 
if  you  build  buildings  which  are  for 
temporary  use  outside  this  space  you 
can  build  to  destroy  them  afterward 
when  they  are  outmoded:  and  that  is 
what  I  siiggest  we  do  if  additional 
space  be  needed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  am  the 
granddaddy  of  all  opponents  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front,  going  back 
to  19M.  when  Speaker  McCormack 
proposed  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  now  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
vides $70.5  million  to  extend  the  west 
front,  and  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal) 
provides  $49  million  for  restoration.  So 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  that 
difference. 

The  west  front.  I  think,  is  actually 
regarded  by  most  people,  whether 
they  walk  out  there,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  suggests,  or  do 
not  walk  out  there,  as  the  main  fnmt 
of  the  Capitol,  it  is  the  view  that  you 
see  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Most 
of  the  tourists  who  ocmie  in.  see  that 
view.  That  is  the  picture  card  that 
they  send  back  to  the  folks  badi 
home.  It  is  also.  I  think  as  experience 
has  demonstrated,  a  far  better  place  to 
hold  your  inauguration,  as  President 
Reagan  demonstrated,  than  the  east 
front. 

This  issue  that  we  are  confronted 
with  here  today  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  money.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  how 
you  treat  the  Nation's  No.  1  historic 
shrine.  It  is  not  really  a  question  of 
space,  because  you  sinudy  cannot  put 
everybody  into  the  Capitol  who  would 
like  to  go  in  there.  And  what  is  it  that 
we  need  so  desperately  to  get  into  the 
Capitol  that  we  already  do  not  have? 

It  is  true  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  like  a  room  where 
they  could  get  together  as  a  body.  But 
in  fact  if  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  his  130 
or  160  individuals  working  for  him— 
and  the  Architect,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, is  simply  a  glorified  Janitor, 
even  If  he  has  an  architectural 
degree— we  ought  to  move  the  Janitor 
and  his  employees  out  of  the  (Ji4>itol. 
over  into  the  annex,  and  let  us  put  the 
impropriations  C^ommittee  in  those 
areas  where  they  can  look  down  the 
Mall,  see  the  Washington  Monument 
and  get  added  historic  inspiration  for 
their  very  important  deliberations. 

Not  everybody  is  in  the  Capitol. 
Even  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  not  in  the  Capitol.  And  that  is  a 
pretty  important  committee,  after  all. 
And.  after  all.  fully  one-third  of  the 
space  in  this  Capitol  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  business  of  the  Capitol 
by  the  Historical  Society.  Our  former 
colleague,  Bfr.  Schwengel.  along  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Architect,  have 
made  the  Capitol  into  a  museum  and 
into  a  mausoleum.  The  old  Senate 
Chamber  used  to  be  a  dam  good  place 
to  have  conferences,  and  you  could 
even  get  the  whole  Appropriations 
Committee  into  the  old  Senate  (Cham- 
ber. But  now  it  Just  sits  there  empty, 
for  people  to  look  at,  and  taking  up  a 
very  important  space. 

Statutory  Hall  is  all  very  nice  too. 
but  we  could  certainly  put  some  work- 
ing people  in  there,  if  we  really  do 
need  more  space. 

And  below  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
is  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 
That  would  be  pretty  good  for  a  smaU 
conference  room. 


But  no,  ve  have  made  a  mausoleum 
out  of  the  UA  CapltoL  It  Is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  how  niee  tt  would  be 
to  see  how  the  Cairitol  looked  back  in 
1800.  but  we  oui^t  not  to  be  taking 
away  Its  limited  spaoe  from  the  actual 
operations  of  the  Oongrcaa. 

The  othar  point  that  I  think  is  very 
impmtant  to  undenkand  la  that  the 
Capitol  is  not  falling  down.  The  basic 
wall  of  th«  Capitfd  la  T  feet  thkdL  m 
fact,  the  atchitects  and  eoglneerB  who 
have  lotted  at  it  are  anaaed  at  the 
siae  of  the  walL  It  could  probably  mt^- 
vaii  5  or  6  more  domea.  What  la  fall- 
ing down  la  the  veneer  of  the  Capitol, 
the  sand8t<»ie  veneer  iMA  came 
from  Oeoive  Washington's  farm,  as  I 
understand  It.  Why  Is  It  fUUng  down? 
Because  It  has  been  ddlberately  ne- 
glected. Ever  since  1966  they  did  not 
want  to  <fc>  anything  with  the  west 
front  of  thte  Capitol  to  make  It  look  at- 
tractive because  they  were  afraid  that 
then  people  would  not  want  to  vote  to 
extend  It.  So  they  dfal  not  wash  the 
windows,  they  did  not  paint  the  west 
wall,  they  did  not  take  off  the  pigeon 
droppings,  so  that  when  people  said. 
"Look  how  terrible  thla  wall  la."  they 
said.  "That  darned  Snuncm  does  not 
want  to  let  us  extend  the  west  front" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fn»n  New  York  (Mr.  Stbat- 
TOK)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  idditl<xial  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  time  obJectl<xi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Callftunla.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan 
ftom  Callfbmla  (Mr.  Tbxxiub)  reserves 
the  right  tb  object 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shall  not  object  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  tA  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  requesting  this  additional 
time. 

Mr.  CThatramn.  the  extension  is  sup- 
posed to  oost  $70.5  million,  but  resto- 
ration haa  alr«uly  been  funded  in  the 
Senate  to  the  extent  of  $48  million,  a 
saving  of  $22  million.  So  this.  It  seems 
to  me.  is  the  wrong  time  for  us  to  be 
talking  about  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  extra  mace  In  this  Capitol  or 
for  any  building  assodatied  with  the 
worii  of  the  C^ngresa.  We  have  Just 
gotten  over  the  Hart  Building.  That 
was  a  very  substantial  embairassment 
to  the  Congress.  Here  we  are.  taking 
food  stan|)s  away  f nm  the  hungry, 
taking  other  things  away  from  the  el- 
derly, and  yet  we  want  to  spend  $70 


mHUon  to  put  in  a  few  hideaway  of • 
floaa  for  ourselves. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Faho)  did  say  In  Us  statement  that 
every  commission  on  the  west  central 
front  of  the  Capitol  has  bem  In  favor 
of  extensltm.  The  gentleman  over- 
looked, however,  the  rtiooitt  of  the 
OoomilaBion  of  the  west  central  front 
of  the  UJB.  Capitol  dated  the  15th  of 
Mardi.  1983,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guWied  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Statca;  Mr.  Bush,  and  that  Commis- 
sion voted  3  to  2  to  restore  instead  of 
extend.  But  they  declined  to  make  a 
f oraial  recommendation,  unfortunate- 
ly. 

Hie  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  west  front  is  going  to  look  a  lot 
better  when  they  extend  it  than  it 
looks  now.  I  have  here,  on  both  sides 
of  the  desk,  some  reprints  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  which  discusses  the  es- 
thetic aspect  of  the  west  front  issue. 
There  may  not  be  many  Monbers  of 
the  Congress  who  are  interested  in  ar- 
chitectural esthetics,  but  this  is  stiU 
one  tA  the  major  points.  Here  is  what 
the  architectural  expert  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  to  say:  "the  reason  to 
preserve  the  west  front  is  not  one  of 
mere  nostalgia.  It  is  more  that  the 
original  west  front  is  so  much  l)etter 
than  what  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
place it  and  that  the  expanded  west 
front  would  render  a  complex,  unusual 
building  sadly,  even  tragically,  conven- 
tkmaL" 

Now.  we  do  not  want  anything  sadly 
or  tragically  conventional,  do  we?  We 
have  got  a  beautiful  west  front.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  Reagan  inaugural.  It 
is  the  object  of  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs. But  when  you  fill  up  the  re- 
cesses that  let  in  the  sun.  when  you 
change  the  historic  portico  with  its 
columns,  and  when  you  damage  the 
Olmsted  Terraces,  as  Indeed  they  will 
be  damaged  when  they  move  the  west 
wall  out  so  far  that  only  about  7  feet  is 
left  to  walk  past  this  wall,  we  destroy 
ita  architectural  wppeal.  Why  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obet) 
became  so  upset.  I  imderstand.  he  was 
afraid  that  people  might  fall  off  the 
wall,  so  he  insisted  that  the  Architect 
redraw  his  extension  plans  and.  as  a 
result  we  still  do  not  have,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  any  final  plan  for  this 
extension.  They  are  trying  to  oblige 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  but  if 
you  force  our  visitors  from  home  to 
walk  through  this  little  gap  of  7  feet, 
it  is  goin»  to  be  not  only  unsightly  but 
it  is  rMll>  going  to  be  dangerous. 
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BCr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman  mentioned  my  name,  will 
he  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 


Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldbig. 

Mr.  Oiairman.  let  me  Just  correct 
the  record.  The  committee  Is  not 
tnring  to  respond  to  the  sensibilities  of 
the  gentleman  frmn  Wisconsin.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  came 
to  my  office.  They  made  the  point 
that  the  design  of  the  Capitol,  as  sug- 
gested, would,  in  fact  provide  greater 
encroachment  on  the  terraces  Uian 
Uie  cmnmittee  had  been  led  to  believe. 
It  was  because  of  that  fact  which  was 
broui^t  to  our  attention  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  that  we 
went  to  the  architect  and  the  commit- 
tee instructed  the  architect  to  revise 
the  plans  in  two  respects:  First  to  pro- 
vide no  pediment.  We  have  taken  the 
pediment  off  at  a  savings  of  $2  millioiL 
And  second,  we  have  Instructed  the 
Architect  to  redraw  the  plans  to  the 
degree  that  they  will  preserve  the  ter- 
races by  limiting  the  encroachment  to 
no  more  than  12  feet  8  inches  ss  is  the 
case  now  on  the  Senate  and  House 
wings. 

BCr.  STRATTON.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther, but  the  point  is  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  made  anumber  of  other  ob- 
servations, but  the  gentlonan  from 
Wisconsin  is  the  only  one  that  seems 
to  have  responded  to  any  of  them.  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Listening  to  the  discussion  this 
afternoon,  everyone  is  right  to  a  point. 
Everyone  had  something  to  say.  and 
one  can  make  a  valid  point  in  either 
direction.  But  the  thing  that  concerns 
me  is  that  the  arguments  that  have 
been  used  this  afternoon  against  ex- 
panding, extending  out  the  west  front, 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  because  of  that  we  see  the  west 
front  now  falling  in  and  we  have  not 
done  a  doggone  thing. 

This  is  the  Nation's  CapltoL  It  is  a 
working  Ci«>itoL  It  is  more  than  Just  a 
monument.  But  it  is  time  we.  as  re- 
sponsible Representatives  of  the 
American  pe<9le.  take  proper  care  of 
their  property,  and  this  is  their  prop- 
erty, in  case  we  have  forgotten  that 

One  of  the  arguments  used  today  is 
that  we  do  not  need  the  space.  Of 
course,  I  suppose  if  we  gave  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  choice  of  how  much 
space  you  would  have,  you  would  be 
operating  out  of  a  telephone  booth, 
and  they  think  some  of  us  do  operate 
that  way. 

But  I  also  think  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  little  more 
space  than  they  have  today.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
taken  your  guests  through  the  Capitol 
recently,  or  any  time  in  recent  years.  I 
suppose  I  have  taken  through  about  as 
many,  except  Fred  Schwengel.  but  I 
have  never  had  one  person  yet  say. 
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"Sbam  me  that  beautiful  west  front 
Wi#t  «e  ml^t  cover  up."  They  usually 
—lit  to  aee  the  working  govemmait. 
They  want  to  aee  where  their  laws  are 
made.  They  want  to  aee  where  aome- 
one  had  at  in  the  past  throughout 
hiatory. 

They  are  not  oonoemed.  really, 
about  that  west  front.  They  want  to 
see  th^  Capitol  be  funetiooal  and  to 
keep  standtnc.  This  is  what  people 
want  to  see.  and  that  is  what  they  are 
enUtledto. 

fiittMtmr  thinr  I  heard  the  argu- 
ment this  afteoioon  about  the  Speak- 
er wanting  another  dining  room.  Well. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Speaker  wants  an- 
oth»  dining  room:  he  has  never  talked 
to  me  about  it.  But  I  do  think  the 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a 
Mning  room  that  is  somewhat  dose  to 
their  seat  of  government.  When  they 
come  to  visit  you  or  to  see  their  Gov- 
ernment in  action,  if  they  have  that 
much  courage.  I  think  they  are  enti- 
tled to  have  a  place  to  eat.  Where  can 
they  eat  within  three  or  four  blocks  of 
this  Capitol  right  now? 

Are  the  American  pe<vle  not  enti- 
tled to  have  a  dining  room  so  they  also 
can  eat?  Oh.  we  have  an  adequate 
^Mning  room,  if  you  can  stand  it.  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  subject  our 
taxpajrers  to  the  same  thing  where  we 
eat.  But  they  are  mtitled  maybe  to  a 
restroom  that  they  can  go  to  without 
having  to  a  dii^ig  room.  They  are  en- 
titled to  stand  in  line.  There  are  some 
t.tiing«  that  the  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned, 
(me  could  argue  in  this  well  or  in  this 
ft\mmttmr  all  aftemoon  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  No  (me  knows  exactly.  I  have 
heard  speculation  this  aftem(x>n  how 
much  more  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
extend;  that  the  cost  overruns  on  the 
Hart  Buildtng  or  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing or  other  buildings  throughout  the 
country  have  been  tremendous.  How 
about  the  cost  overruns  in  Just  restor- 
ing that  west  f  itmt? 

They  are  going  to  have  to  take  most 
of  thoae  old  sandstones  out.  They  do 
not  know  today  how  many  they  are 
going  to  have  to  replace,  but  they 
know  some  will  have  to  be  replaced, 
which  is  next  to  impossible,  since  the 
(luarry  is  out  of  business.  But  they  are 
going  to  have  to  remove  those. 

And  how  about  the  inconvenience  to 
those  offices  over  there?  As  far  as 
space  is  concerned,  last  week  this 
C(munittee  on  Am>roprlations  met 
over  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Cannon 
Bull(iing  because  we  do  not  give  the 
American  people  the  opportunity  to 
see  their  funds  being  apent.  So  we 
moved  over  to  that  large  room,  a  very 
large  room.  I  counted  at  (me  time  and 
there  were  47  people  standing  around 
the  (mtslde.  We  could  have  it  in  Wash- 
ingUm  stadium.  I  expect,  out  here  in 
Robert  P.  Keniiedy  Staditmi,  and  we 
would  fill  it  up  because  they  would 
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structure  there  they  Just  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  get  into  when 
they  start  tearing  it  out. 

Every  engineer  I  have  talked  with 
says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  cost  is  going  to  be.  If  you  are 
worried  about  coat,  and  we  should  lie. 
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like  to  see  their  government  in  aeti(m. 
but  they  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
today  to  see  us  in  action  because  our 
room  is  too  smaU  downstairs.  And  you 
say  we  do  not  need  more  space? 

In  closing,  this  morning  we  had  a 
markup  session  down  in  our  regular 


appropriaticm  tttam  downstairs  in 
room  H-140.  Next  door,  either  the  ter- 
mites have  taken  Jac*hammers  or 
someone  is  in  there  pecking  Just  a 
little  bit.  but  you  would  have  thought 
they  were  beating  a  bass  drum  inside 
our  room.  We  could  not  hear  the 
chairman,  who  does  not  have  exactly  a 
soft  voice,  but  we  could  not  hear  him 
spMk  because  they  were  pecking. 

Imagine  the  5  years  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire to  take  that  wall  down,  drive 
steel  beams,  2.000  of  them,  through 
and  pour  con(3«te.  the  inconvenien(x 
for  those  offices  over  there.  And  you 
say  it  is  Just  a  simple  little  matter  of 
restoring  the  west  front? 

Maybe  it  is  not  our  choice.  liCaybe  no 
one  would  like  to  do  that.  We  wish  the 
thing  were  not  falling  in  right  now. 
But  we  have  lacked  the  courage  in  the 
past  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  Let 
us  not  lack  the  courage  once  again. 

Blr.  FAZIO.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BCTERS.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

ytt.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  reiterate  one  point.  We 
have  been  presented  with  detailed 
design  and  engineering  stu(iie8  that 
have  been  done  on  both  restoration 
and  on  extension.  The  cost  of  one.  $66 
million;  the  other.  $70.5  million. 

This  is  very  different  than  the  Hart 
Building.  The  approval  of  the  Hart 
Building  was  taken  without  either  de- 
signs or  specifications,  without  a  site 
being  selected,  and  without  adequate 
preparation.  We  ended  up  adding  on 
appropriation  after  appropriation  be- 
cause of  that  very  fact.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  are  dealing  in  an  unknown, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  the  best  possi- 
ble beginning  we  have  ever  had  with 
the  extension  or  reconstruction,  pres- 
ervation, any  opportunity  we  have 
ever  had  on  Ci4>itol  Hill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mms) 
hasexpire(L 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mtkrs 
was  allowed  to  pnx^ed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy that  has  been  extended  by  my 
colleagues  in  granting  me  1  additional 
minute. 

The  Chairman  is  exactly  right.  It  is 
more  precise  that  we  can  estimate  the 
cost  of  an  extension  because  you  know 
what  the  material  is.  you  know  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost.  But  what  you 
start  getting  into  that  old.  manufac- 
tured building  there,  a  building  that  is 
200  years  old,  part  of  it,  part  of  that 


it  is  altogether  possible,  maybe  proba- 
ble, that  it  will  coat  even  more  to  re- 
store than  it  will  to  extend  because  we 
are  dealing  with  unknowns. 

My  colleagues  here,  we  have  put  off 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  so  long  and 
we  see  the  wall  come  tumbling  down. 
Let  us  put  it  off  again.  Let  us  take 
firm  action  today  and  do  what  is  right 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  what 
is  right  for  our  Capitol. 

Mr.  KINDNESa  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

By  golly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  re- 
alize that  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  was  due  to  solve  all  the  problems 
that  have  been  described  to  us  here  as 
being  solvable,  restrooms,  and  restau- 
rants, and  the  whole  thing.  It  is  won- 
derful. Wonderful.  Wonderful.  Won- 
derful. 

I  am  reminded  of  Baruch's  observa- 
tion from  Murphy's  law  that  holds 
that  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men  are  usually  about  equal.  But  it  is 
my  purpose  here  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CTalifomia  (Mr.  Rotbal)  that  is 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  for  one.  fear  the 
possibility  that  my  grandchildren  may 
some  day  ask  me  why  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  much 
needed  Tellico  Dam  project  were  tied 
up  in  knots  for  some  6  years  over  a  3- 
inch  fish  caUed  a  snail  darter,  but  we 
turned  our  back  on  190  years  of  histo- 
ry in  piu-suit  of  a  few  square  feet  of 
office  space,  floor  space,  at  the  Cap- 
itol's west  front. 

I  am  not  sure  Jiist  how  I  would  ex- 
plain what  we  have  been  asked  to  do 
this  af tenuwn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
doubting  that  the  UJS.  Capitol  is  the 
embodiment  of  American  democracy 
for  millions  of  people  around  the 
worl(L  It  is  a  symbol.  If  our  commit- 
ment to  preservation  and  conservation 
is  sincere,  let  us  set  an  example  for  the 
American  people  and  for  the  world  by 
protecting  that  symboL 

D  1700 

Surely  every  Member  of  the  House 
knows  that  the  west  front  is  the  Cap- 
itol's only  origiiud  facade,  as  has  been 
said  over  and  over  and  over  here 
today,  that  is  still  visible.  Is  our  appre- 
ciation of  our  own  history  and  the 
Capitol's  magnificence  so  shallow,  is 
our  appetite  for  floor  space  so  great, 
that  we  are  willing  to  bury  that  great 


facade  beneath  an  anemic  replica  of 
the  east  front?  Make  a  eompartaon. 

Mr.  Chaihnan.  no  one  In  thla  Cham- 
ber knowsi  Just  what  the  new  front 
would  look  like  or  how  mudi  It  would 
cost,  aa  his  been  brought  out  Ime 
Uxlay.  WeMve  all  aeen  drawings  and 
we  have  all  read  deacrtptkma;  but 
things  have  changed  hare  lately. 

^MHll  the  new  f nmt  extend  S7  feet,  or 
SI  feet?  If  the  architect  has  lioenae  to 
extend  the  front  to  the  terraoea,  what 
wfll  haMMn  to  its  oontoar?  Will  he 
flatten  It?  What  will  it  look  like  from 
theMaU? 

Any(»e  who  is  not  worried  about  the 
possibilltlea  of  all  that  has  not  seen 
the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

When  the  Raybum  Building  was 
completed.  Harold  B.  Meyers  wrote  in 
I^rtune  magazine  that  the  worst 
tUng  aboi|t  the  building  "is  the  very 
thing  it  iimiboliBes  best:  The  power 
system  that  created  it  The  Raybum 
House  Office  Building."  he  said,  "is  in 
every  way  a  fitting  monument  to  caa- 
gressional  power." 

Have  we  not  learned  anything  since 
then? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  an- 
other mdnument  to  amgressional 
power.  We  need  to  preserve  and  re- 
store one  of  the  worid's  greatest 
monuments  to  the  power  of  the 
people:  Tbe  Ci^ltol  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  expressed  here  (m  one 
other  score  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  stated  in  one  of 
their  newtletters  back  in  the  late  fif- 
ties that  It  would  be  betto-  to  extend 
to  the  we»t  than  to  the  east.  That  is 
not  a  correct  statement.  That  is  not 
the  whole  story  of  what  was  stated  in 
that  newsletter.  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
straightened  out. 

It  is  not  fair  to  represent  that  as  a 
position  taken  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  It  was  a  report  on 
what  was  developing  in  the  C(mmils- 
sion  at  that  time,  which  did  include 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  but  it  was  not  an  AIA  Com- 
mission Or  Committee  upon  which 
that  report  was  being  made.  To  state 
that  that  is  a  position  of  the  AIA  is 
pure  unadulterated  balderdash:  but  re- 
ganDess  of  that,  the  po8ltl(m  of  AIA. 
the  position  of  the  Appropriations 
C(munittee.  the  positi(m  of  each  one 
who  has  flpoken  here  today  has  a  basis 
in  it  for  rtepect. 

I  think  it  comes  down  to  a  pure 
matter  of  the  votes  that  will  be  cast  in 
a  short  time  here. 

Most  importantly,  we  ought  to  be 
considering  what  can  be  done  after 
this  action  is  taken.  Later  extension  of 
the  west  front  would  not  be  precluded 
forever. 

The  OAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expire(L 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tkaxur.  and 
by  unanimous  (X>nsent.  Mr.  Knmirass 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  cannot  plead 
guilty  to  balderdash.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  We  can  spell  it  a 
different  way.  if  the  gentleman  pre- 
fers. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  at  least  I  hope  I  said. 
%in»t.  in  a  memo  to  their  membership 
the  AIA  said— not  that  the  AIA  had 
taken  an  official  position.  What  they 
said  in  the  memo,  (sdled  a  newsletter, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
on  January  27.  1958.  they  simply  said: 

It  is  believed  tbat  the  space  requirements 
could  be  better  fulfilled  at  a  less  cost  by 
teavinc  the  east  front  alone  and  instead  de- 
veloping a  proposed  scheme  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  west  side  of  the  buUding. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  But  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  is  all  important  in  de- 
termining what  is  meant.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence  is.  "There  are 
those  on  the  Commission  who  be- 
Ueve." 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Let  me  Just  say.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  It  was  not 
the  official  announced  position  of  the 
AIA.  They  passed  no  resolution.  They 
simply  sent  this  newsletter  to  all  their 

membershU). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Well,  they  simply 
used  those  words  in  reporting  someone 
else's  action  or  view. 
•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  for  a  thorough 
and  complete  restoration  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  We  have  long  ne- 
^ected  this  portion  of  the  building 
and  have  allowed  it  to  deteriorate  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  extent  to  which 
the  west  front  has  crumbled  is  obvious 
even  to  the  casual  observer. 

Congress  should  act  today  in  appro- 
priating funds  to  save  this  wall.  We 
should  take  pride  in  our  monuments 
and  seek  to  preserve  them  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's 
rec(munendation  to  extend  the  west 
front  is.  I  think,  an  unwise  suggestion. 
With  the  current  budgetary  con- 
straints and  record  budget  deficits, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  an  expensive 
construction  proJe(^.  To  engage  in 
such  a  venture,  especially  during  these 
depressed  economic  times,  would  be  a 
poor  example  to  set  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Our  constituents  look  to  us  to 
be  g(x>d  stewards  of  their  tax  money, 
and  they  would  be  disturbed  to  find  us 
expanding  and  TP^i^'ng  more  comforta- 
ble the  QMtce  we  occupy  while  conduct- 
ing the  Nation's  business. 

Even  proponents  of  expansion  admit 
that  the  project  would  cost  at  least 
$70.5  million.  Restoration  advocates. 


however,  insist  that  expansion  wHl  ul- 
timately cost  much  more. 

WhUe  a  proper  re8torati(m  of  the 
west  front  will  involve  a  substantial 
sum.  it  will  be  money  well  ment  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  do  what  is  necessary 
to  prevent  further  decay  and  ruin  of 
the  UJ3.  CM>itoL» 

•  BCrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  to 
insure  that  the  west  front  is  restored, 
not  extendecL  It  is  absolutely  outra- 
geous to  me  that  we  would  even  con- 
sider qiendhig  $70.5  million  to  extend 
the  Capitol  in  these  times,  when  $49 
million  will  do  the  Job  by  way  of  resto- 
ration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  pe(H>le 
want  us  to  attend  to  problems  and  to 
fix  them  in  the  most  cost-effective 
way  we  can  find.  To  me,  this  is  an  ab- 
solutely dear-cut  situation— and.  to 
boot,  we  can  save  a  last  remaining 
piece  of  our  valuable  historic  heritage. 
The  choice  is  simple.  Do  the  Job  that 
is  needed,  or  waste  money  and  cover 
the  last  remaining  original  part  of  the 
Ci4>itol. 

I  strongly  urge  a  vote  in  favor  on 
this  amendment— a  vote  for  restora- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  ISx.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  to  the  growing 
list  of  opponents  to  the  plan  to  bury 
the  last  exposed  oHginal  facade  of  the 
UJS.  Capitol  in  a  marble  encasement.  I 
disagree  with  this  plan  to  spend  $70.5 
million  to  extend  the  west  front.  Six 
years  ago.  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
(1977),  the  New  Yoilt  Times  called  this 
extension  plan  a  "dangerous  congres- 
sional boondoggle  and  an  aesthetic 
atrocity.  It  further  stated  that  "exten- 
sion plans  should  be  abandone(L"  That 
is  still  an  accurate  description  today. 

Undoubtedly,  prompt  action  needs 
to  be  taken  on  the  building  for  safety 
reasons,  but  its  appearance  should  be 
left  as  it  is.  I  believe  the  proper  and  re- 
sponsible course  of  action  to  save  the 
Capitol  is  to  restore  the  west  front 
where  poor  maintenance  and  neglect 
have  perpetuated  its  decay.  I  enthusi- 
astically support  restoration  of  the 
west  front  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
our  historic  CvpiUil  Building.  We  must 
act  to  restore  and  not  alter  the  spec- 
taciilar  view  of  the  C«)itol  Dome 
which  is  accentuated  by  the  distinct 
proportions,  contoius  and  shadows  of 
the  sandstone  west  front.  An  exten- 
sion protru(Ung  and  overlapping  the 
adjacent  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Ter- 
races would  create  irreversible  damage 
to  the  visual  impression  of  the  west 
front.  ^ 

We  are  obliged  to  the  citizenry  of 
this  Nation  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  west  front 
which  has  weathered  and  survived 
nearly  200  years  of  this  Nation's  histo- 
ry, including  the  burning  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1814  and  the  1851  fire  that  de- 
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■trofed  the  old  library  of  OongreM.  It 
■tandi  to  aymbolte  the  cndunnoe  and 
wffl  of  our  hflrttace  and  M  a  vWUe  re- 
minder of  freedom  for  all  peoide. 

We  mint  restore  and  protect  the 
west  front  In  a  etruetarally  aound  and 
phyrieaUy  attractive  manner  and  con- 
centrate on  laimiiliij.  for  history, 
one  of  the  architectural  marvels  of  the 
Western  world. 

I  one  my  coOeacues  to  vote  acainst 
the  plan  to  extend  and  deface  the  west 
fronts 

Ifr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chatnnan.  we 
have  now  been  on  this  amendment  for 
over  an  hour  and  a  half. 

I  would  like  to  request  at  this  time. 
Iiy  unaiiiiiious  consent.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  an  delate  on  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment and  all  amendmotts  thereto  end 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Each  Member 
irtr^w-t  at  the  time  the  request  was 
acreed  to  wlD  be  recognised  for  2% 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsoonsln  (Mr.  Obbt). 

Mr.  OBET.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
Is  not  whether  we  need  additional 
space  or  not.  The  issue  is  not  what  the 
Amoican  Institute  of  Architects  has 
or  has  not  said  owr  the  years. 

I  think  the  only  issue  is  whether  we 
are  finally  gtring  to  make  a  decision 
one  way  or  anoth«'  on  this  project. 

I  am  supporting  the  committee  posi- 
tion, for  this  reason.  When  I  came 
here  in  1M9.  one  of  the  first  issues  I 
ever  voted  on  was  the  Tates  amend- 
ment on  restoration  of  the  west  front 
of  the  CMiltoL  I  opposed  the  extension 
at  that  time  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  plan  that  was  in  place  was 
going  to  destroy  those  terraces. 

I  think  the  people  who  opposed  the 
expansion  idan  at  that  time  were  cor- 
rect and  I  think  that  their  omMsition 
through  the  years  has  resulted  in 
what  is  today  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. 

This  plan  is  a  retrenchment  in  two 
respects.  No.  1.  the  Olmsted  terraces 
are  going  to  be  preserved. 

Na  2.  there  wfll  be  no  pediment  on 
the  top  of  the  west  front  which  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  interfere  with  the 
view  of  the  dome. 

There  will  be.  because  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  committee  to  the 
Architect,  a  reduction  tai  the  encroach- 
ment upon  that  top  terrace,  so  that  at 
no  idaoe  win  that  terrace  be  more 
narrow  than  it  is  now  on  the  House 
and  Senate  wings.  I  find  that  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise. 

The  debate  today  has  been  posed  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  people  love 
this  CapttoL  People  are  going  to  love 
the  Capitol  if  the  waU  is  restored. 
People  are  going  to  love  the  Capitol  if 
the  Cairttol  is  extended. 
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I  would  submit  that  any  extensifm  of 
the  Capitol  on  the  west  fivnt  wffl  be 
far  more  tasteful  than  would  any  al- 
ternative buOdlng  which  would  be 
bunt  on  these  grounds. 

I  think  the  «**»»»mitt<»«>  hu  produced 
what  is  a  reasonable  compromise  and  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Cbaig). 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  CRAiniuK). 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  oKMslng  the  costly  and  un- 
necessary expansion  plan  for  the  west 
front  that  is  included  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  In  its 
place.  I  support  the  substitute  which 
calls  for  a  more  sane,  and  far  less 
costly,  restoration  plan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  west 
front  is  in  need  of  repair.  That  became 
obvious  on  April  27  when  a  lOO^quare- 
f  oot  sandstone  secti<m  of  the  west  wall 
crashed  into  a  courtyard.  This  body 
should  take  action  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, but  in  a  cost-ctmsdous  manner 
which  wm  preserve  the  architectural 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  CapltoL 

If  you  liked  the  Hart  Bunding,  you 
are  bound  to  love  this  expansion 
project  put  forward  by  the  Capitol  Ar- 
chitect. Taxpayers  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  Justifiably  outraged,  as  I  was, 
at  the  enormous  cost  overruns  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  Hart 
BuUdlng.  The  original  cost  estimate 
for  that  dubious  project  tripled  to  a 
cost  of  $137.7  mllUon  before  it  was 
completed. 

We  can  (mly  guess  what  the  expan- 
sion wm  cost.  The  Architect  gives  us  a 
$70J1  million  estimate,  but  we  have 
good  reason  to  wonder  if  he  wiU  not  be 
coming  back  to  Congress  to  ask  for 
vuan  funds  as  the  project  cost  esca- 
lates. Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  last  four  projects  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  CM>ltol  Architect's 
office  have  had  overruns  of  SO  to  300 
percent. 

As  we  vote  today,  we  are  not  even 
sure  of  exactly  what  use  will  be  made 
of  the  147.000  square  feet  of  office 
space  which  wiU  cost  $S00  per  square 
foot,  according  to  the  original  esti- 
mate. 

Are  we  going  to  vote  to  finance  new 
hideaway  offices  for  senior  Members 
of  the  House  or  are  we  going  to  con- 
struct a  fancy  new  restaurant?  These 
are  not  exactly  the  types  of  expendi- 
tures we  should  be  writing  home  to 
our  constituents  about.  What  the 
people  I  represent  are  telling  me  is 
that  they  want  to  see  Federal  spend- 
ing brought  under  control.  This  means 
no  lavish  new  expenditures,  espedaUy 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  their  elect- 
ed officials  who  they  expect  to  be  set- 
ting an  example  of  austerity. 


The  economic  implications  are 
reason  enou^  to  oppose  the  expan- 
sion idan.  but  there  are  also  historical 
and  architectural  reasons  for  restora- 
tion. The  CaplUd  stands  for  an  the 
world  to  see  as  a  symbol  of  American 
donocracy.  It  should  be  preserved  for 
future  generations,  not  altoed  unnec- 
essarily. The  expansion  plan  would 
cover  the  last  exposed  waU  of  the 
orldnal  Capitol  and  impair  the  scenic 
quaUty  of  the  west  front. 

Over  the  course  of  history,  the  west 
frcmt  has  endured  Washington.  D.C.'s 
harsh  winters  and  simmering  sum- 
mers. It  survived  a  British  atta^  in 
1814  and  a  fire  in  1851  which  de- 
stroyed the  old  library  of  Congress. 
The  questkm  before  us  today  is.  Can  it 
survive  a  grandHoee  extension  prcHKis- 
al? 

The  restoration  plan  deserves  our 
support.  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  stands  behind  restoration 
as  the  respcmsible  alternative,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  public  once  they 
became  more  familiar  with  the  meas- 
ure we  are  voting  on  today,  would 
oppose  expansion.  Too  often  in  the 
past.  Important  historical  structures 
have  been  torn  down  or  altered  when 
they  could  have  been  preserved.  We  do 
not  want  to  make  that  type  of  mistake 
today. 

I  consider  it  a  privUege  to  stand  in 
this  buUding  today  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Washington  State's  8th  Dis- 
trict. I  am  the  forth  member  of  my 
family  to  do  so.  This  buUdlng  serves  as 
a  constant  reminder  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  most  of  you.  of  our  duty  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  We  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  lureserve  the 
architectural  beauty  and  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  west  front,  and  at  the 
saneUme  to  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing. I  urge  passage  of  the  restoration 
substitute. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  RoTBAL's  amendment 
to  reduce  the  funds  and  in  favor  of 
restoration  rather  than  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  UJS.  CapltoL 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  this  bunding  very  wen  or 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  climb  up 
the  dome.  If  you  have,  you  can  truly 
appreciate  the  history  this  buUding 
contains.  If  you  have  not.  you  should. 
Unfortunately,  the  original  buUding  is 
being  encircled.  To(hiy.  the  pubUc  can 
only  see  the  dmne  when  accompanied 
by  a  Member  of  Ck>ngress.  WhUe  we 
are  assured  that  the  extension  wlU  be 
"architecturaUy  consistent"  with  the 
rest  of  the  Capitol,  it  would  stUl  be 
Just  a  copy  of  the  real  thing.  An 
things  considered,  that  would  not  be 
such  a  viable  consideration  If  the  need 
for  an  extension  were  clear.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  not  only  no 
clear  need,  but  a  question  as  to  how 


we  fU  the  additional   147.000 
square  feet.  ^^ 

I  want  to  dwen  on  that  last  consider- 
ation  Just  lor  a  moment.  We  are  told 
that  the  extoision  wffll  oost  us  a 
"meagw.  $80  foot"  Depending  on  who 
you  taUc  tM,  the  total  difference  is 
from  $7  to  $10  mUllon.  We  would  aU 
agree  here  that  is  not  mudi  compared 
to  what  we  deal  with  daUy.  But,  the 
logic  astouitds  me.  Here  we  alt.  worried 
about  the  phenomenal  growth  In  the 
sise  of  tomrwlonsl  conunittee  and 
poBonal  staffs  in  the  last  decade;  con- 
coned  aboiit  deficits:  about  bow  re- 
moved Government  is  becoming  from 
those  we  represent  and  annually  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  resUvation 
of  thoae  things  that  historlcally  repre- 
sent the  culture  of  this  great  Nation, 
about  ready  to  appropriate  money  we 
do  not  have  for  an  extension  we  do  not 
need,  to  encircle  a  building  that  is 
itself  of  more  historical  Importance 
than  any  other  in  the  country. 

Why?  Because  we  can  get  a  real  deal 
on  space  at  $30  a  square  foot. 

The  difference  in  doUars  is.  admit- 
tedly not  much.  But  should  we  vote 
for  this  extension,  I  think  the  ccmier- 
stone  should  be  enscrfbed  vrlth  the 
words  of  Btrerett  Dirksen.  now  becom- 
ing the  most  quoted  in  Washington. 

A  million  here,  a  milUon  there,  pretty 
aoon  we  are  UlUng  about  Uc  money. 

With  an  this  new  vace.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  those  who  cannot  wait 
to  fin  it  with  new  equipment  and  staff 
for  sometMng  that  the  United  States 
Just  cannot  do  without. 

I  hope  we  win  maintain  this  last  ves- 
tige of  a  great  buttdlng  and  strike  a 
blow  for  conservation  and.  If  you  will, 
a  meager  attempt  at  fiscal  reqMNOSibn- 
Ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  fnmi  Louisiana 
(Mrs.BoaaB). 
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Mrs.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  our  Legislative  Branch 
Suboooomittee  for  their  diligence  and 
sensitivity  on  this  issue  before  us.  The 
subcOTunlttee  had  a  very  thorough 
hearing  on  the  west  central  front  issue 
last  month.  We  heard  a  number  of 
very  diverse  architectural  comments  at 
that  time.  Represoiting  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  John  M. 
McOinlty  stated  that: 

Since  1937,  the  AIA  has  *  *  *  stroDi^  op- 
posed extendon  or  srehitectuial  modifica- 
tion of  the  iiS.  c:apltol  and  tbat  restoration 
would  best  achieve  the  positive  arehltectur- 
al  values  ot  function,  eoonomy,  esthetics 
and  professional  responsibility. 

A  representative  of  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preaervatiim,  Rus- 
seU  V.  Kcune,  also  endorsed  restora- 
tion. He  caUed  the  Capitol  "a  national 


and  Intetnational  symbol  and  a  land- 
mark of  uncommon  character"  and 
urged,  on  behalf  of  the  trust,  that 
"those  last  remaining  elements  of  the 
earlier  bunding  periods,  as  seen  in  the 
west  front,  *  *  *  be  retained  and  re- 
IMlred." 

There  were  eqiully  qualified  and 
prestigious  architects  who  testified  in 
favOT  of  extension,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
must  also  renmnber  that  the  Arehl- 
tect  of  the  Cwitol,  George  White,  was 
the  incumbent  president  of  the  AIA 
when  he  came  to  us  in  his  present  ca- 
pacity, and  that  he  has  won  several 
awards  for  efforts  in  this  beloved 
bunding  in  the  preservation  field. 

But  what  we  should  be  concerned 
about  however,  is  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  debate  on  this  issue  has 
proceeded.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
both  the  extension  plan  and  the  resto- 
ration plan  to  reduce  costs.  WhUe  we 
should  practice  frugaUty.  we  should 
not  be  parsimonious  in  the  care  of  this 
magnificent  building.  Certain  changes 
Biui  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
restoration  plan  that  may  be  iU  ad- 
vised. If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the 
west  front,  then  I  think  we  should 
expect  the  best  Job  possible. 

likewise,  we  have  made  changes  in 
the  extension  plan  in  the  name  of 
thrift  as  weU  as  esthetics.  Without  any 
real  consideration,  we  eliminated  the 
so-called  pediment  option  when  the 
bni  was  considered  in  subcommittee. 
There  was  no  professional  arohitectur- 
al  evaluation  of  this  action. 

Also,  last  week,  just  before  we  took 
this  proposal  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  architect  in- 
fmmed  the  subcommittee  that  work- 
ing drawings  of  the  extension  plan 
were  contrary  to  his  understanding 
and  instructions.  And.  as  a  result,  we 
are  proposing  to  move  two  important, 
load-bearing  walls  back  some  6Vi  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
redesign  this  beautiful  buUding  in 
committee.  Any  changes  must  be  given 
the  closest  professional  scrutiny 
should  the  extension  option  be  ap- 
proved or  should  restoration  be  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  involved  in 
this  effort  has  the  best  interest  of  this 
exquisite  biiUding  at  heart.  There  is 
simply  a  difference  of  opinion  on  en- 
hancing its  glory.  Let  us  dedicate  our 
efforts  to  that  resolve. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Basham 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fomla.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
CThairman.  I  stand  perhaps  to  contrib- 
ute a  smaU  experience  to  this  monu- 
mental debate.  When  I  was  in  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Callfomia  I 
served  on  the  Joint  rules  committee 
when  we  engaged  in  a  bicentennial 
project,  the  most  extensive,  most  ex- 


pensive, and  most  technologically  com- 
plex restoration  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  That  was  the  State  Capitol 
BuUding. 

I  want  to  teU  you  from  that  expert- 
ence  to  take  any  estimate  that  has 
been  given  to  you  on  the  question  of 
cost  for  restoration  and  begin  by  dou- 
bUngit. 

We  were  dealing  with  a  buUding  that 
was  some  100  years  old.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  a  buUding  that  is  about 
200  years  old. 

Also  I  do  not  think  we  should  deal 
with  the  question  of  q^ace.  We  weU 
know  that  we  wlU  be  able  to  obtain 
qMce  if  we  want  it. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  build- 
ing that  was  based  upon  a  concept. 
This  agrarian  society  that  could  not 
even  afford  marble  for  its  first  buUd- 
ings  started  with  an  idea.  That  idea 
was  put  on  paper. 

We  stm  have  the  idea.  We  stUl  have 
the  pmDer.  We  also  have  the  buUding 
that  resulted. 

If  any  of  you  have  visited  the  paper 
recenUy.  I  think  you  wUl  find  that  it  is 
preserved.  It  is  preserved  by  being  en- 
cased, and  it  Just  seems  to  me  entirely 
appropriate  that  as  this  society  has 
grown  from  a  Uttle  second-class  agrari- 
an society  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this 
continent  to  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world  that  we  ought  not 
to  argue  about  money,  that  we  ought 
not  to  argue  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  do  something. 

It  is  legitimate  to  debate  what  it  is 
we  should  do.  Either  course  is  pre- 
ferred to  continuing  to  do  nothing. 
Preserving  the  west  waU  in  its  original 
condition  rather  than  restoring  it  to 
make  sandstone  wear  better  I  beUeve 
is  the  better  choice.  Preserve  the  west 
waU  by  protecting  and  extending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(BCr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  the  2  ndn- 
utes  I  have  simply  to  conclude  our 
share  of  this  discussion.  I  think  my 
coUeague  from  CTalifomia  (Mr. 
Thomas)  began  to  make  my  funda- 
mental point.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  my  chairman  (Mr.  Fazio). 
and  I  have  in  common  a  background 
and  experience  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature. During  our  latter  years  there 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  circumstance 
where  the  State's  capitol  buUding  Ut- 
erally.  like  this  one.  was  falling  apart. 
The  dome  was  about  to  f  aU  in  on  the 
original  buUding. 

We  were  faced  with  a  question  of  re- 
storing that  historic  monument  and 
attempting  to  preserve  for  the  people 
of  Callfomia  that  which  was  their  cap- 
itol. The  figures  became  very  high 
almost  immediately. 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  chose  to 
go  forward  and  in  that  process  they  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  combination  of 
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Oontroveny  alwayi  racea  around 
pubUe  tauUdiiici  and  eapedally  the 
nwndtnc  of  puUle  mooey.  But  when 
that  ^'Mim  was  oomideted  and  re- 
itoied  ki  a  daarie  f  aahlaa  the  public  in 
CUlf omia  ifponrtnrt  tan  overwhelming 
ttmbkxL  They  wne  i>roud  of  the  fact 
tttmt  they  had  nadt  a  dedafcm 
ttuwiKh  their  rtipreeentativee  to  go 
fotwaitl  and  complete  that  building. 

We  are  talktaig  about  historical  com- 
pletion of  a  bufldlng  that  has  been  in 
the  p^""«»»g  stage  tor  100  years  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  icoognlK  the  significance  of  the 
histtwieal  fiipti''«««".  which  is  the  cnn- 
pletlon  of  the  original  design  of  the  ar- 
chitects who  conceived  this  plan  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century. 

(By  unanimous  consmt,  Mr.  Natch- 
B  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Boiim  of 
Tennessee.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tomessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Roybal  amoidment  to  the  legislative 
subcommittee's  recommendation 

before  the  committee  to  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  n.&  CapitoL  This 
amendment  i»ovides  for  the  structural 
and  resttvatkm  needs  of  our  Capitol's 
western  facade  and  would  appropriate 
funds  tor  limited  structural  Improve- 
ment to  the  Olmsted  terraces,  all  for  a 
far  lower  cost  than  extension.  This 
proposal  wtU  restore  the  architectural, 
historical,  and  structural  integrity  of 
the  building  and  the  Olmsted  terraces 
saving  the  taxpayers  over  $20  million 
ov«r  the  subcommittee's  $70  million 
plus  grand  extowion. 

The  four  major  considerations  the 
amendment  addresses  are  space  needs, 
cost,  structural  intesrity.  and  historic 
pieseivation.  Briefly: 

Ftrst.  The  space  needs  of  Congress 
can  be  met  by  approving  far  less  ex- 
pensive altoTuUtves.  To  date  no  space 
xitlltwfkm  study  has  been  presented  to 
the  committee  that  demonstrates  the 
critical  need  for  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tfTwimn;  »  masslve  extension  which 
yields  only  a  modest  amount  of  net 
q)ace.  Before  the  committee  is  even 
asked  to  consider  the  Capitol  it  should 
have  at  least  debated  what  is  being 
done  with  the  space  it  now  has  in  the 
C^toL  One  simple  method  of  finding 
more  legtalatlve  mace  for  the  Congress 
would  be  to  relocate  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  his  vast  bureaucracy 
away  from  the  CapitoL  This  would 
yield  over  37.000  net  square  feet  ac- 
ceding to  figures  from  Senate 
sources.  This  minor  change  in  author- 
iiing  language  could  give  us  over  <mt- 
half  of  the  extension's  proposed  space 
at  no  cost  Other  space  options  abound 
as  Uie  CavkUA  HUl  master  plan  demon- 


Seoood.  Restoration  cost  estimates 
contained  in  the  Architects'  $M  mil- 
lion plan  do  not  meet  the  level  of  scru- 
tiny I  feel  this  House  demands.  Senate 


and  Bouse  staff  have  been  able  to  cut 
the  Architect's  $06  million  to  under 
$S0  million  by  very  minor  changes  in 
scope.  I  would  think  the  House  had 
been  badly  burned  more  than  enough 
by  the  unreliable  cost  proJectl<nis  pro- 
vided by  the  Capitol  Architect— this 
represents  another  but  more  serious 
and  visible  example.  By  a  casual 
review  of  the  Architect's  plan  for  res- 
toration, one  can  see  that  many  excep- 
tion^ly  expensive  items  unrelated  to 
the  Capitol  Building's  restoration  have 
been  thrown  in.  with  no  mention  in 
the  subcommittee  hearing  records. 

A  major  example  is  the  $6  to  $7  mll- 
ll<m  added  for  structural  and  carved 
marble  improvements  to  the  Olmsted 
terraces.  No  case  has  been  made  to  the 
committee  or  the  Senate  for  these 
added  millions,  and  I  have  left  them 
out. 

The  extension  proposal  used  a  10- 
percent  contingency  increase  factor  in 
ito  costs  yet  the  Architect  generously 
adds  35  percent  to  the  restoration  pro- 
posaL  I  believe  less  than  a  20-percent 
restoration  contingency  is  more  fair 
but  have  only  cut  the  contingency 
from  35  to  35  percent— that  reduces 
costs  another  $6.5  million. 

The  restoration  proposal  was  inflat- 
ed by  10  percent  per  year  for  the  1983 
through  mld-1986  ccmstruction  period 
when  industry  sources  and  economic 
research  groups  (DRI)  are  using  ap- 
proximately 6  percent— using  the  6- 
percent  figure  saves  over  $4  million 
from  the  project. 

The  Praeger  and  Ammann  &  Whit- 
ney firms  presenting  the  restoration 
plans  suggested  cost  savings  from 
using  the  sandstone  colimins  and  ele- 
ments from  the  old  east  front.  None 
exist  in  the  Architect's  plan  and  yet 
he  has  added  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  cost  of  buying  limestone  to  replace 
the  no  cost  sandstone.  Ammann  A 
Whitney  show  only  5  percent  of  the 
face  stone  in  need  of  replacement  yet 
the  Architect  includes  over  $3  million 
in  limestone  costs.  This  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood excessive  to  a  significant  degree 
while  ignoring  the  sandstone's  cost 
savings. 

Need  I  go  on?  The  Architect  has 
used  cost  variables  frequently  exces- 
sive in  magnitude  for  restoration  while 
using  much  smaller  variables  for  ex- 
tension. The  scope  of  restoration  has 
been  beyond  that  requested  or  gener- 
ally imderstood  by  congressional  Mem- 
bers. Different  cost  figures,  project 
scope,  and  unequal  cost  escalators  do 
not  meet  my  fairness  test  or  that  of 
many  members  on  this  committee.  I 
say  we  can  do  better  for  less  cost. 

Third.  The  structural  integrity  of 
the  west  front  can  be  restored  by  drill- 
ing and  grouting  the  foundation  and 
adding  a  number  of  steel  ties  to  the 
upper  walls  as  Ammann  Se  Whitney 
reported.  Grouting  and  steel  ties, 
though  to  a  smaller  degree,  are  re- 
quired in  the  current  extension  plan. 


A  small  expense  will  give  us  a  structur- 
ally sound  west  front— all  agree  on 
this  point 

Fourth.  Only  a  luief  comment  is  nec- 
essary to  the  House  on  the  unique  his- 
tory and  public  concern  surrounding 
the  Nation's  CapitoL  As  we  know,  the 
British  took  the  Speaker's  chair  and 
seats  in  the  House  and  after  voting  to 
bum  the  Capitol  left  their  marks  of 
war  on  the  Capitol-^narks  visible 
today.  Washington  laid  the  comer- 
stone,  Jefferson  guided  and  protected 
its  design  and  construction.  It  is  our 
national  symboL  a  monument  to  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world.  This 
Important  heritage  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed as  hastily  as  was  the  eastem 
portion  of  the  CapitoL  It  is  now  our 
opportunity  and  our  duty  to  assure 
that  the  Nation's  history,  written  on 
that  west  wall  of  the  QipitoL  is  not 
erased  for  an  unjustified  space  propos- 
aL  before  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations have  their  opportimlty  to 
share  in  it.  We  owe  history  and  the 
public  no  less.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mrs.  JOHHSOH). 

Mr.  CUNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  it  will  preserve  the  historical 
value  of  this  magnificent  structure. 

The  west  front  is  the  last  remaining 
original  facade  of  the  CapitoL 

It  was  built  over  200  years  ago. 

Evidence  of  the  War  of  1812  can  be 
seen  in  the  sandstone  waUs  of  the 
facade. 

The  west  front  has  survived  burning 
by  the  British  in  1814  and  fire  in  1851 
which  destroyed  most  of  original  Jef- 
ferson collection  of  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  the  amendment  assures 
preservation  of  the  design  of  the  Cap- 
itoL 

The  design  is  a  tribute  to  the  18th- 
and  19th-century  style  of  architects 
Thornton,  Latrobe,  and  Bulfinch. 

The  plan  for  extension  as  it  now 
exists  would  obscure  the  visual  impact 
of  the  dome  and  give  the  west  front  a 
flattened,  monolithic  am>earance  in 
contrast  to  the  staggered,  multidlmen- 
sloned  facade  of  the  existing  west 
front. 

Detailed  architectural  studies  con- 
clude that  extension  is  not  necessary 
to  preserve  structural  Integrity  as 
some  proponents  of  extension  claim. 

Finally  the  extension  proposal  is  too 
costly. 

Extension  Is  estimated  at  the  $70.5 
million  requested.  This  is  Just  an  esti- 
mate and  could  be  subject  to  overruns 
(eg.  Hart  SOB). 


West  front  extenaiofk-W2S  per 
square  f ooiJ  Hart  Senate  Otflee  Build- 
lng-4iao  p<r  square  foot 

Coats  of  renovation  can  be  htid 
down  by  us*  of  existing  materials— col- 
umns and  tUmt  fadng— removed  trcm 
the  east  frotit 
Coat  of  rebovatkm— $49  million. 
Coat  of  aenslUvity  and  respect  for 
our  heritatfe  is  lowor  thy  the  push 
for  larger  and  larger  government 

Mn.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  reatoratkm  of  the  west 
front  of  the  U.S.  CairitoL  and  oppose 
the  expansikm  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Today  the  House  of  RQiresentatlves 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  reject  a 
blatantly  inapproprate  and  costly  pro- 
posal that  literally  and  symboUcaUy 
erodes  Uie  foundatiims  of  our  Nation. 
By  opposing  the  extension  of  the  west- 
em  front  Of  the  CMtoL  the  House 
can.  rather  than  providing  Itself  with 
some  of  the  country's  most  expensive 
office  space,  defend  not  only  Its  reput- 
ed oommltaaent  to  fiscal  restraint  but 
our  heritaoe  as  welL 

The  existing  west  fnmt  is  the  last 
evidence  of  the  Capitol's  original  can- 
structlon  for  which  George  Washing- 
ton laid  the  cornerstone  in  1793. 
Thomas  Jefferson  helped  supervise  iU 
construction.  The  west  front  stood  up 
to  the  British  in  1814  when  they  put 
the  torch  to  much  of  the  Cw>itoL 
These  w^  were  designed  by  archi- 
tects of  great  stature— Thomton,  La- 
trobe, and  Bullfinch.  I  believe  this  last 
visible,  tanslble  portion  should  ronain 
standing  as  a  symbol  of  our  Nation's 
heritage. 

The  issue  of  restoratim  versus  ex- 
pansion deserves  our  dose  scrutiny. 
An  expansion,  we  are  told,  would  cost 
$70.5  mllliDn.  restoration  $49  mlUlon. 
If  the  Hart  Building  and  the  history 
of  public  tonstmction  is  any  guide  to 
the  cost  of  extension,  we  can  expect 
extension  costs  to  far  exceed  the  $70.5 
million  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  During  a  time  of 
record  deficits,  such  high  projected 
costs  and  almost  certain  overrun  bur- 
dens are  completely  unacceptable.  Al- 
ternatively. Improved  use  of  existing 
space  will  provide  new  opportimities 
for  congressional  activities,  as  past 
studies  have  documented. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  is  the 
issue  of  preservation.  This  history  of 
this  democracy  as  evidenced  in  our 
public  buildings  is  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional treasures.  To  be  able  to  stand  at 
the  sight  and  witness  the  cornerstone 
laid  by  Washington  gives  a  tangible 
sense  of  our  origins  to  our  dtiaenry 
that  spans  generations.  Expansion  will 
leave  a  building  striimed  of  its  only  re- 
maining original  wall,  while  restora- 
tion will  preserve  major  elements  of  a 
historically  significant  and  beautiful 
building.  An  article  in  today's  New 
York  Times  clearly  makes  this  point 


Tlito  in  the  end.  la  the  real  reswn  that  the 
taoposed  addition  ti  a  mistake.  It  replaces  a 
^Mif^iptoT,  unusual  buOdinc  that  Bbom  Its 
eTdution  over  generations  with  a  stmpUstlc 
and  flat  piece  of  bureaucratic  by  the  book 
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Restwation  of  the  west  front  is  con- 
sistent with  our  Nation's  concern  for 
Its  great  history,  for  fiscal  restraint 
and  In  a  sense  Its  integrity,  and  will 
preserve  the  Capitol  as  the  unique  na- 
tional symbol  that  it  is. 

Let  us  preserve  the  CapitoL  not 
entomb  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoaxixT). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  sivport  of  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  3069  that  favors  restora- 
tion of  the  west  front  of  the  UJ5.  C«)- 
Itol  as  opposed  to  extentlon  of  it 

I  agree  that  the  west  front  is  in  an 
t^^i^TTning  state  of  disrepair  and  that 
this  must  be  remedied.  The  restora- 
tion plan  as  opposed  to  the  extension 
plan  would  be  much  less  costly  to  the 
taxpayer  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  west  front's  historical  and 
aesthetic  value. 

I  cannot  Justify  spending  more 
money  for  a  project  that  would  ruin 
the  historical  Integrity  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol  solely  for  additional  rooms 
and  private  chambers  for  use  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  There  are  other 
ways  to  find  additional  office  space. 
Some  have  suggested  moving  out 
many  of  the  nonlegislative  offices  al- 
ready located  in  this  CapitoL 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  UA  Cwltol  is  our  Nation's  histor- 
ical shrine.  It  is  the  symbol  of  freedom 
to  the  entire  world.  Extreme  care  must 
be  taken  before  we  consider  major 
changes  to  its  magnificent  structure. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natch- 
XB  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Fazio.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chaifman,  I  simply 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  oppo- 
nents in  this  debate  who  have  brought 
out  a  number  of  points  that  I  think 
are  worthy  of  discussion  and  also  I 
want  to  thank  my  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Califomla  (Mr. 
I^wis)  who  has  worked  so  diligently 
in  bringing  this  point  to  us. 

But  I  would  like  to  reiterate  this  is 
not  an  Issue  that  should  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  the  various  figures  that 
have  been  floating  around  about  the 
coat  of  square  footage.  We  have  heard 
about  $500.  In  reality,  it  would  be 
about  $30  a  square  foot.  That  is  not 
the  issue.  ^.   . 

There  are  legitimate  aesthetic  issues 
and  we  should  debate  them.  We 
should  not  now  be  worrying  about 
whether  there  are  going  to  be  hide- 
away offices  or  not  because  there  are 
no  plans  for  hideaway  offices.  It  is 
Ironic  that  in  this  plan  we  are  being 
criticized  by  some  of  oiu-  opponents 
that  we  have  no  internal  plan  at  all. 


That  decision  is  up  to  Senate  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  members  will  not  be  cowed  or 
stampeded  into  making  a  judgment  on 
this  issue  based  on  some  mail  that  has 
come  in  from  people  in  the  architec- 
tural profession  who  have  presented 
one  point  of  view. 

I  want  you  all  to  understand  that 
the  professional  enghieers  in  this 
country,  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  has  taken  the 
other  side  of  the  issue.  They  support 
extension. 

So  it  really  comes  down  to  whether 
or  not  you  believe  that  change  on  the 
west  front  here  is  consistent  with  his- 
tory and  with  the  designs  that  aU  pre- 
vious Arehltects  of  the  Capitol  have 
supported.  We  know  that  to  be  the 
case. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  commit- 
tee position  in  opposition  to  the 
Roybal  amendment,  on  that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
expired. 

The  Committee  will  rise  informally. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  House  the  following  en- 
roUed  bills: 

H  J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  967.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
1986. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resimie  its  sitting. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  1983 

The  Ctommittee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

The  CMAIMifAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

USCORBED  VOTS 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  325,  noes 
86,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  138] 
AYES— 325 
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Mr.  DINGELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  PEPPER.  ALB08TA. 
BREAUX.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey, 
LELAND.  0AYD08.  SAVAGE. 
GUARINI.  WATKINS.  KOGOVSEK 
and  Mrs.  COLLINS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouncedas  above  recorded. 

Bfr.  WRIGHT.  Ux.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  spealc  out  of  order.) 


rUKTim  UDCISLATIVK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
our  piupose  to  finish  this  bill  tonight. 
We  would  hope  we  could  finish  this 
bill  by  6:30.  and  with  a  little  coopera- 
tion it  can  be  done. 

We  will  come  in  tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock.  Once  this  bill  is  finished,  then 
we  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
military  authorization  bill,  and  we  wiU 
work  on  that  bill  until  probably  about 
3  o'clock  and  expect  to  arise  about  3 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

At  the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  as 
aU  of  the  Members  Imow.  the  Memori- 
al Day  district  work  period  begins. 
That  district  work  period  will  extend 
through  Tuesday  of  next  weelc,  which 
is  the  3l8t  of  the  month.  The  1st  of 
June,  on  Wednesday,  is  the  day  we 
return. 

On  that  day  we  wlU  schedule  suspen- 
sions, and  it  will  be  our  plan  to  roll 


votes    on    those    suspensions    until 
Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  we  expect  to  take  up 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
appropriation  bill,  and  then  to  be  in 
session  both  Thursday  and  FHday,  if 
necessary,  to  pass  that  bilL 

On  the  following  week  we  would  sug- 
gest that  Manben  plan  to  be  in  ses- 
sion Monday  through  FMday.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  can  take  up  three  appro- 
priations bills. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  diligent,  and  with  cooperation  on 
everybody's  part  we  can  get  the  sched- 
ule done. 

That  is  the  only  announcement  I 
wanted  to  malu.  I  thought  it  would  be 
uaefuL  If  we  can  conclude  this  bill  by 
6:30.  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to 
many  of  our  Members. 

Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  may  have  res- 
ervations about  some  sections  of  HJl. 
3069.  I  generally  support  the  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  provisions  I 
support  which  should  be  highlighted. 

First.  I  have  long  expressed  my  con- 
cerns about  the  plight  of  black  farm- 
ers. Between  1920  and  1978,  the 
number  of  black  farmers  declined  by 
94  percent,  from  925.710  to  57,721. 
This  bill  takes  some  steps  toward  hold- 
ing the  line.  Title  I  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  land 
foreclosure  and  provide  for  resched- 
uling or  deferral  where  necessary 
unless  it  is  determined  that  such  as- 
sistance will  not  solve  the  indebted- 
ness problem. 

I  wish  to  also  commend  the  commit- 
tee report  with  regard  to  foreclosure 
and  competitive  prices.  Furthermore.  I 
hope  and  expect  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  comply  with  report  re- 
quirements. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  its  chairman,  BCr.  Whittih,  are  to 
be  commended  for  including  a 
$4,816,000  supplemental  for  programs 
authorized  by  tiUe  III.  insUtuUonal 
aid.  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Among  the  institutions  eligible  for  as- 
sistance are  most  of  the  historically 
black  coUeges  and  universities.  Some 
$1,500,000  of  the  supplemental  wiU  go 
to  the  historically  black  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration 
arrived  in  office  with  the  purpose  of 
dismantling  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. It  has  proposed  a  spectrum  of 
ideas  ranging  from  outrii^t  abolish- 
ment to  the  establishment  of  a  foun- 
dation. The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  repeatedly  rejected  any  proposal 
to  dismantle  the  Department  Howev- 
er, this  administration  refuses,  as  in 
many  other  instances  of  human  pro- 
grams, to  take  no  for  an  answer.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
various  portions  of  the  Department  of 
Education      have      been      suffering 
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throu^    numerous    . 

Eaeh  t«c«iail»tkm  has  molted  in 
the  downgrading  of  otfloM  and  penMio- 
nel.  tnrhK«"t  reduetloni  In  force.  This 
admlnlstratloli.  unable  to  get  what  it 
wants  through  the  ftant  door.  Is  at* 
tempting  to  dismantle  the  Department 
through  the  baA  door.  It  shoald  be 
dear  that  Ccmgress  and  the  American 
people  want  (the  Deportment  of  Bduear 
tlon  to  oontttiue  as  a  full  fledged  de- 
paitment  and  not  as  a  skeleton. 

On  Maitdi  30.  1901.  the  Offlee  of 
Personnel  Management  proposed  revi- 
sions and  additions  to  regulations  to 
implement  pearf ormanoe  management 
Incl^wPtng  a  Mrf ormanoe  baaed  Incen- 
tive system  for  the  general  adiedule. 
This  new  sy»tem  was  supposedly  de- 
signed to  enftble  agencies  to  pay  em- 
ployees based  on  individual  Job  p«- 
formanoe. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
reoommoided  prohibiting  the  use  of 
fiacal  year  1983  funds  to  Implement 
the  pitHMsed  regulations.  I  strong^ 
support  the  provisicm  requiring  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Offloe  to 
review  Pedefal  perfwmanoe  appraisal 
systems  and  to  assist  the  Congress  in 
determining  whether  or  not  OEM's 
pnvMsals  are  good  public  policy.  The 
FMeral  Government  Service  Task 
FV>rce.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
sent  letters  opposing  the  regulations 
to  the  President  and  the  Director  of 
OPM. 

It  iB  clear  that  this  admlnistratl<m, 
through  OPM.  does  not  recognise  the 
value  of  dvtl  servants.  M<n«over,  the 
proposed  rules,  while  WMWving  to 
have  merit,  may  in  fact  be  used  to 
punish  thoet  Federal  woikera  who  are 
not  philoeophlcaUy  compatible  with 
Ronald  Reagan.  The  rules  might  also 
be  used  to  dbcriminate  against  blacks, 
Hispanics.  womoi.  and  other  minori- 
ties in  the  Federal  service.  Given  this 
admlnistrati|»n's  shabby  dvll  rights 
record.  Codgress  must  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  Intent  and  spirit 
of  dvll  ri|^^  laws  are  carried  out. 

The  CHAHUCAN.  Are  there  further 
amendment!  to  chapter  DC? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  diapto-  Z. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  chapter 

X. 

Mr.  WHItTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chM>ter  X  be  coosidered  as 
read  and  open  to  amoadment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi^ 

There  wai  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
ptrinta  of  order  against  chapter  X? 
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MOtOS  "«■■*—  RATBUKmO  STTOT 
COMMiaSION 

(■ncissioM) 
Of  the  $14M0,000  appropriated  by  the  De- 
PMtmfffc  of  Tnnap(HtaU(m  and  Related 
Affnf«—  Appropriatlon>  Act.  1983  to  the 
Seoetanr  of  TraiMpoitatlon  for  tranaf eml 
to  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemakins  Study 
Oomotalaii.  sudi  sums  ■■  bave  not  been  ob- 
n^tmA  before  May  36.  IMS.  ue  hneby  re- 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  rescind  funding  for 
the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
CommlsBlcm  created  by  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1980. 

The  Commission  has  completed  its 
work  as  directed  by  that  act  in  regard 
to  tnids.  The  Commission  spent  over 
$a  million  in  that  effort. 

Last  year  in  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  the  Commission 
was  extended  to  July  1984  to  study 
antitrust  immunity  in  the  bus  indus- 
try. The  DOT  Appropriations  Act  of 
fiscal  year  1983  provided  $1  million  for 
this  effort  and  there  has  been  a  re- 
quest for  more  funds  and  for  an  exten- 
sion. 

As  a  monber  of  this  Commission, 
there  is  no  further  pressing  need  to 
expend  funds  on  this  Commission.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEmCAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  subcommittee  has  examined 
the  amendment  and  has  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


have  (mgoing  study  programs  in  this 
area. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Shu- 
stcr). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ait  there  furtho- 
amendments  to  chi4>ter  X? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  chi«>ter 
XI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  XI  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  chapter  XI? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered to  chm>ter  XI? 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aoiaidmei*  off oed  by  Mr.  Shusimu  Pace 
46.  after  line  ,19,  iniert  the  following: 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
summrt  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tteman  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  genUeman  has  indicated,  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Onnmission  has  completed  its  work 
with  regard  to  trucldng,  and  has  spent 
$2  million  in  that  effort.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Commission  proceed  to 
the  bus  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the 
Commission  may  well  have  outlived  its 
usefulness.  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
these  remaiks  reflect  personally  on 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  but  I 
seriously  question  whether  we  are  get- 
ting our  money's  worth..  From  what  I 
understand,  the  trucking  report  was 
fiBifntisiiy  rammed  through  the  Com- 
mission without  very  much  in  the  way 
of  serious  consideration  of  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  Commission. 

In  light  of  the  genUeman's  suspi- 
cions that  the  same  thing  may  happen 
again.  I  agree  that  we  should  save  our 
money  and  leave  this  area  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ICC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran«)ortation,  both  of  which 


•  orWWKXO  RT  HR.  OAmRHKTRa 

BCr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  on  page  SO. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  whk^  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  oblisated  or  expended  toinqile- 
ment.  administer  or  enforce  the  proposed 
Office  of  Personnel  ManagemMit  regula- 
tions published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  30.  1983.  at  pages  13342-13377  and 
13380-13381.  unless  and  untO  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  completes  review  punuant  to 
secUon  4304(bK2)  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Code. 

No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service— 

( 1)  to  enforce  any  ruling  which  would  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subtitles  A  and  C  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  value  of 
campus  lodging  furnished  by,  or  on  behalf 
of  any  educational  institution  described  in 
secUon  170<bXlXAXU)  of  such  Code  to  any 
employee  of  such  institutiiMi  or  any  spouse 
or  dependent  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
152  of  such  Ckxle)  of  such  employee,  or 

(2)  to  conduct  any  other  activity  with  re- 
spect to  the  assessment  or  collection  of  any 
such  tax  on  such  value. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentieman  from  CWifor- 
nia  if  the  amendment  he  has  pr^Dsred 
is  the  one  which  was  made  in  order  by 
House  Resolution  209  and  printed  in 
the  CoHGiassiowAL  Rbcorp  of  May  24? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  It  is.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cnerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DAmnMsm: 
On  page  50.  line  3,  insert  after  -the  word 
"completes"  the  foUowlng:  "on  or  before 
July  1. 1983." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dahiisiistsr)  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  WUl'ITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  foiUflman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanl- 
iiiiHM  iiMiennf  roQueet  to  fix  time? 

Mr.  DANMKMBTKR.  I  yleid  to  the 
grntltiman  fnrm  MItt*— *rr' 

Mr.  WHA'A'l'm.  We  can  get  finished 
by  tM  and  that  wfll  be  fine.  If  we 
cannot,  we  wfll  have  to  go  over  until 

So,  Mr.  Clialiman.  I  aik  unanimous 
oonsent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
in  30  minutes. 

The  CSAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
that  all  debate  on  this 
it  and  amendments  thereto 
be  limited  to  SO  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan 
from  Callfomla  (Mr.  DAinmism)  Is 
reoognlMd  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
Htm  amendment. 

Mr.  DAMNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Membos.  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  proposed  certain  reg- 
ulations rdating  to  the  Federal  work 
force,  and  under  the  existing  law  the 
OFM  has  fuU  authority  to  propose 
those  regulatkns.  It  Is  part  of  the 
CtvO  Service  Reform  Act  which  we 
passed  a  few  yean  bade 

There  are  some  who  are  concerned 
about  the  ImplementatkHi  of  these 
regulations,  and  they  have  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  a 
report  of  what  the  ad(H>tlon  of  these 
regulations  would  do  pursuant  to  law. 
The  language  i>ertalnlng  to  this  Issue 
Is  found  on  page  50  of  the  bill,  where 
It  calls  tear  the  Comptroller  General  to 
comidete  a  review  pursuant  to  section 
4M4(bK2)  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

That  review  requires,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  Comptroller  General 
analyse  what  the  impact  of  these  regu- 
latkms  would  be  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  law.  The  bill 
that  this  debate  relates  to  is.  of  course, 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  which  expires  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  language  which  was 
placed  into  the  blU  requires  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  make  the 
review,  and  this  Member  from  Califor- 
nia docs  not  quarrel  with  that 

An  my  amendment  sajrs  is  that  the 
review  Is  to  be  cmnpleted  by  July  1  of 
this  year.  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
insertion  into  this  biU  to  require  the 
GAG  to  complete  its  review  by  July  1. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  Director  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  William  J. 
Anderson,  dated  May  25.  He  says.  "If 
this  provislmi,"  meaning  the  require- 
ment of  review  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  "is  simply  for  our 
views  aa  these  proposed  regulations. 
then  I  see  no  problem  with  comment- 
ing by  July  1." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amendment  requires 
us  to  exanUne  the  effects  these  pro- 


posed regulations  will  have  on  agency 
performance  appraisal  systems,  then  it 
may  be  difficult  for  us  to  meet  this 
timeframe." 

The  reason  I  have  mentioned  that 
last  clause  Is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  which  requires 
them  to  analyse  perf onnance  apprais- 
al systems.  Under  existing  law,  as  this 
amendment  has  been  drafted,  all  that 
Is  required  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  to  determine  if  the  proposed 
regulations  pursuant  to  4304(bX2) 
comply  with  existing  law.  That  is  what 
ismedfied. 

If  that  was  some  other  intention 
planned  by  the  proponents  of  this, 
they  did  not  speU  it  out.  My  point  is 
that  under  existing  law.  the  GAG  can 
complete  this  work  by  July  1.  In  order 
that  my  amendment  may  have  life 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Sep- 
temlier  30,  I  believe  there  is  good 
cause  for  requiring  a  July  1  date  by 
which  this  review  is  to  l>e  completed. 

I  ask.  therefore,  for  your  aye  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  add 
my  support  to  the  amendment  under 
ccHislderation  to  require  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  complete  their 
study  on  or  before  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  provision  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  directs  the 
GAO  to  complete  their  study  of  per- 
formance appraisal  systems  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  is  unnecessarily 
long  and  will  interfere  with  the  timely 
implementation  of  the  regulations  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
While  I  understand  the  views  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  that 
these  regulations  should  be  carefuUy 
reviewed  and  scrutinized.  I  feel  that 
extending  GAO's  reporting  deadline 
until  October  1983  is  more  of  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  regulations  from 
taking  effect  at  all  than  an  effort  to 
make  sure  they  are  accorded  proper 
review.  All  those  affected  by  these  reg- 
ulations, should  they  be  implemented, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  submit 
their  comments  to  OPM  and  these 
comments  will  be  taken  into  account 
as  the  regulations  are  developed  in 
final  form. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  as  a  way  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonable time  period  in  which  the  GAO 
can  be  expected  to  report  their  analy- 
sis of  performance  appraisal  systems 
within  the  Federal  Government  and 
allow  the  regulatory  process  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  on  a  time  limitation  was 
agreed  to  will  be  recognized  for  1V4 
minutes  each. 


The  Chair  now  reoognlaes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxot)  for  IM 
minutes. 

Mr.  MnjJBR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman tmm  Callfomla  (Mr.  DAmm- 

I  think  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  now  under  consideration  con- 
tains legislative  language  that  Is  en- 
tirely out  of  place  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  language  would  prohibit  the 
implementation  or  enforcement  of 
proposed  regulations  unless  and  until 
the  Comptroller  General  completes 
his  review  pursuant  to  section 
4304(bK2).  and  the  regulatUms  in 
question  are  Civil  Service  management 
regulatory  reforms  published  by  the 
Office  of  Perscnmel  BCanagement  in 
the  March  30  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out 
that  under  current  management  prac- 
tices in  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  what 
we  are  doing  is  rewarding  inefficiency. 
That  is  what  the  whole  thing  amounts 
to.  People  are  paid  and  increased  in 
pay,  because  of  seniority.  That  is  what 
it  boils  down  to.  We  will  be  rewarding 
inefficiency. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
support  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man that  will  say  the  study  by  the 
Comptroller  General  must  be  complet- 
ed by  July  1.  1983.  That  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 

We  probably  will  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland.  Mr.  Hotkr. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  we 
have  my  language  in  this  1983  supple- 
mental since  OPM  has  stated  they  will 
not  make  the  change  until  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  does  make  a  lot  of  difference 
because  the  language  says  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  the 
fiscal  year  1983  supplemental,  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  implement, 
administer,  or  enforce  the  regulations 
until  completion  of  the  GAO  study. 
We  could  not  even  have  a  person  use 
one  sheet  of  paper  to  further  the 
plans  to  complete  this  transition. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Daub 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  DiumxHKTSR.) 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROTBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  SulMXimmittee  on  the 
Treasury.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  language  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rotbal 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hotxr.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DAinnanTKa). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  really  have  not  heard  any  comments 
fnnn  a  Member  of  the  House  that 
would  indicate  why  we  should  not 
have  a  completion  date  of  a  duty,  in 


this  1n«^wi«*^  what  the  Oennal  Ao- 
oountlng  (^ffioe  will  do  with  raspect  to 
their  remonalbnity  to  aaalyae  theM 
proposed  ntulattons.  I  am  Usteninf  to 
hear  what  is  the  iwoblem  as  to  why  we 
should  not  insert  Into  this  bill  a  date, 
spedflcaliy  July  1,  by  which  this  work. 
Is  to  be  completed,  partlculariy  when 
the  General  Accounting  Offlee  says 
they  have  the  capacity  to  complete 
the  revlewiby  that  date. 

I        D1800 

Maybe  there  is  some  logic  or  reasim- 
Ing  that  I  have  not  heard  that  may  be 
f orthoomlAg  and  I  wUl  reaerve  the  bal- 
ance of  miy  time  to  comment  If  It  Is 
forthcoming. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  MoirBooMBBT). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  oiwosltlon  to  the  amend- 
ment because  I  am  concerned  that 
this  amendment  could  make  veterans' 
pref eroice  on  RIP'S  a  weakening  of 
the  positida  on  veterans'  preference. 

Mr.  Chaliman.  veterans'  preferoKe 
is  one  of  our  oldest  vetoans'  benefits. 
It  has  been  in  existence  for  over  100 
years.  Veterans'  prefereaoe  is  granted 
to  veterans  in  reoognltkm  of  their 
extra  contribution  to  the  national  tai- 
terest  durfaig  war  or  a  period  of  great 
danger.  Veterans  are  concerned  about 
these  proposed  reductkm-ln-foroe  reg- 
ulations. 

Our  Subccmunittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment  chaired  by 
Makvim  LtATH  of  Texas,  held  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  veterans'  preference 
on  April  7.  1983.  Represoitatives  of 
veterans'  organizations  eiqyreased  their 
concerns  at  this  hearing  that  these 
proposed  regulations  would  delete  or 
diminish  veterans'  preference.  I  cer- 
tsJnly  am  opposed  to  any  weakening 
of  veterans'  preference  in  Federal  em- 
ployment If  these  regulations  should 
result  in  reducing  or  eliminating  veter- 
ans' preference  in  a  reduction  In  force, 
then  I  support  the  Hoyer  amendment 
In  the  bill.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
changes  In  veterans'  preference,  it 
should  not  be  done  by  regulation.  Con- 
gress granted  veterans'  preference 
and.  if  there  is  to  be  any  taking  away 
of  this  long-held  veterans'  benefit, 
then  Congress  should  do  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(ICr.  HoTgR). 

Mrs.  SdHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  congratulate 
and  thank  Chairman  Edwabo  R. 
Rotbal  and  Representative  Srxirr 
HOTXR  tot  the  inclusion  on  a  ban  on 
implementation,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement  of  the  proposed  regulations 


published  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  on  March  30, 
106S.  If  these  regulations  were  to  go 
Into  effect,  they  would  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  productivity  of  the 
Fednal  work  force.  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  block  these  regula- 
tions (HJl.  2449)  which  currently  has 
over  100  ooqjonsors. 

The  administrative  provision  in  this 
appn^iriatlons  bill  which  halts  these 
regulations  was  a  source  of  scnne  con- 
troversy, I  understand,  in  both  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  delib- 
aaUaoB.  Some  monbers  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  it  seems,  were 
willing  to  make  the  argument  made  in 
the  press  release  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  that  these  regu- 
lations would  use  employee  perform- 
ance as  a  basis  for  retention  and  iMiy. 
As  ehairw(Mnan  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civfl  Service,  and  as  a  senior 
membo'  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  committee  is 
firmly  committed  to  a  Federal  work 
force  based  on  merit  and  productivity. 
Our  problon  with  these  proiTOsed  reg- 
ulations is  that  they  sever  the  link  be- 
tween performance  and  Job  actions 
rather  than  strengthening  it. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civfl  Service  will,  later  this  week, 
submit  formal  comments  to  OPM  on 
these  regulations  in  which  we  will 
apeU  out  in  detail  how  these  proposed 
regulations  permit  iiersonal  bias  and 
poUtlcal  ideology  to  be  used  instead  of 
objective  measures  of  individual  per- 
formance in  making  pay  and  retention 
decisions  under  these  regulations.  I 
urge  any  Member  interested  in  this 
subject  to  get  a  copy  of  these  com- 
ments. Let  me  just  highlight  a  couple 
of  points.  The  proposed  regulation  on 
reduction  in  force  (RIP)  will  permit  a 
political  manager  of  an  agency  to  es- 
tabUsh  the  competitive  area  in  a  RIF 
in  such  a  way  so  that  that  manager 
can  be  dead  certain  that  he  will  get  rid 
of  the  qiecific  employees  he  or  she 
wants  to  get  rid  of.  The  current 
system  permits  no  such  manipulation. 
The  proposed  regulation  on  perform- 
ance management  eliminates  both  the 
current  opportunity  to  contest  a  per- 
formance i^ipraisal  of  a  supervisor  to  a 
hJi^er  level  supervisor  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grieve  an  appraisaL  What 
this  means  is  that  political  managers 
can,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  de- 
stroy the  career  of  someone  perceived 
to  be  a  political  enemy.  For  those  who 
think  this  cannot  h^pen.  I  refer  you 
to  the  recent  discovery  of  "hit  lists"  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
lists  which  were,  in  fact,  used  to  decide 
who  should  get  ix>or  performance  rat- 
ings. 

We  moved  much  more  toward  a  per- 
formance-based management  system 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978.  Once  the  per- 
formance appraisal  sjrstem  mandated 


under  that  act  is  operating  in  a  valid, 
fair,  and  credible  manner,  we.  the  Con- 
gress, should  move  toward  tying  other 
personnel  actions  to  it.  Regrettably, 
we  are  not  at  that  point  yet.  One 
reason  we  are  not  at  that  point  is  the 
OPM  has  done  very  little,  at  least 
since  1980,  to  help  aiaiencles  in  develop- 
ing performance  standards  and  ways 
to  measure  individual  and  organiza- 
tional effectiveness.  If  current  OPM 
management  were  interested  in  im- 
proved performance  apinraisal.  it 
would  not  have  eliminated  the  units 
which  used  to  help  agencies  with  these 
difficult  reqwnsibilities. 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  issue 
behind  these  regulations  and  that  is 
an  issue  of  separation  of  powers. 
These  regulations  contradict,  in  a 
numl>er  of  cases,  clear  congressional 
determinations.  These  regulations,  as 
the  OPM  press  release  announcing 
them  attanits,  constitute  a  major  policy 
change  in  the  way  the  work  force  is 
managed.  These  regulations  are  issued 
pursuant  to  narrow  grants  of  regula- 
tory authority,  which  do  not  support 
their  scope.  Surely,  executive  agencies. 
Ijefore  OPM.  have  exceeded  their  reg- 
ulatory authority.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we,  the  Congress,  can  sanction  ex- 
ecutive agencies  abrogating  legislative 
authority.  The  March  30  OPM  regula- 
tions are  an  obnoxious  and  notorious 
example  of  executive  abrogation  of 
legislative  power.  We  would  not  be  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  as  legisla- 
tors if  we  did  not  call  them  to  task  for 
doing  so.  The  administrative  provision 
in  this  i4>propriation  bill  does  Just 
that. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service.  I  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  developing  legislation  to 
more  closely  link  performance  to  pay 
and  retention.  OPM  has  refiised  to  ex- 
plore this  route.  No  legislative  propos- 
als are  in  the  hopper.  I  have  to  sup- 
pose that  one  reason  OPM  does  not 
want  to  go  through  the  legislative 
route  is  that  open,  legislative  scrutiny 
of  these  proposals  would  lead  to  the 
excision  of  all  the  flagrant,  punitive, 
anti-civil-servant  provisions  which  are 
contained  in  these  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  administrative  provision  is  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Indeed,  the  entire  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C^vil  Service  requested,  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  4.  the  inclusion  of  such 
a  provision  in  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriations  bill.  I  lu^e  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  provision. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  commend  him  for  his  leadershU> 
on  this  issue. 


u-oao-8t-w(PtiO) 
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Mr.  Chatnnan.  the  ameiMlment  of- 
fend iKsr  the  fenUeman  from  Calif  or- 
Bla  (Mr.  DAmBonB)  appean  reaion- 
•bie.  Nevettfaeieai  the  Ocnerml  Ao- 
eountlhc  Office  Inf  orms  ue  that  the 
amen^nenf  purpoM-to  require  the 
GAO  to  report  back  to  CoogreH  no 
later  than  Julr  1.  IMS.  cannot  be  ac- 
eonidiihed  within  the  timeframe  aet 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Membora  ahould  also  be  aware  that 
the  ptohlbttkm  on  the  uae  of  funds  for 
the  purpoae  of  tanplementlnc  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management's 
IMOposcwl  regulations  of  March  30. 
IMl.  has  been  carefully  crafted  by  my 
colleague.  Reiweaentattve  Horn,  fol- 
lowing extensive  discussions  with  the 
staff  of  the  QAO.  The  putiwse  of  the 
Hoyo-  amendment  is  to  enable  Con- 
gram  to  learn  whether  what  OPM  pro- 
poaes  is  Ukely  to  achieve  OPM's  stated 
goals— better  perf onnance  and  greater 
effldency  In  the  Federal  service. 

The  QAO  has  for  the  first  time  un- 
dertaken a  study  of  how  effectively 
sgendea  use  *»faiting  perf mmance  ap- 
iwalsal  systems.  The  results  of  this  im- 
portant study  wiU  tell  us  whether  the 
^^rimtimf  lystems  provide  an  effective 
management  tooL  What  QAO  is  exam- 
ining, will  also  tell  us  whether  the  ex- 
isting perf  wmance  appraisal  systems. 
Implemented  pursuant  to  the  Civil 
SCTVke  Reform  Act.  constitute  an  ade- 
quate foundation  for  the  sweeping 
changes  OPM  i»t>poses. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
deprive  Congress  of  access  to  this  vital 
information  in  a  timely  manner,  that 
is.  bef<M«  agencies  begin  to  expend  the 
encmoBOUs  resources  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  implement  these  changes.  I 
am  also  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
pointless  to  watt  untO  OPM  has  had  a 
chance  to  respond  to  the  ccnnments  it 
has  received  to  date.  We  have  clear 
evidence  that  the  Federal  personnel 
community  has  been  Instructed  to 
withhold  any  negative  comments  on 
policy  aspects  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
Coogreas  is  to  act  responsibly  in  react- 
ing to  OPM's  proposals— many  of 
which  directly  conflict  with  congres- 
siooal  man^*^*  we  must  retain  the 
limltaticm  on  expenditures  as  It  has 
been  drafted  Id  the  bilL 

Althoui^  I  shara  the  serious  reser- 
vations of  many  of  my  colleagues  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  OPM's  propos- 
als. I  would  point  out  that  this  llmita- 
ti<m  cm  the  expenditure  of  funds  does 
not  prejudge  OPM's  proposals  on  the 
merits.  Rather,  it  reflects  the  warn- 
ings that  I  have  received,  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Government  Service 
Task  Force,  from  personnel  directors 
throughout  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Their  message,  relayed  in  confidence, 
has  been  all  too  clear  The  existing 
performance  appraisal  systems  are  too 
:  to  sustain  the  changes  OPM  pro- 
If  OPM  is  allowed  to  proceed 
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tinchecked.  performance  appraisal, 
like  a  house  of  cards,  will  collapse  on  a 
workforce  that  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly convinced  that  Federal  service  itself 
has  become  a  shell  of  what  it  should, 
and  must  be. 

Therefore.  I  urge  Members  to  reject 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment,  which 
merely  appears  reasMiable  and  stick 
with  the  text  of  this  legislation  which 
deaiiy  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment.  I  want 
to  explain  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment. 

The  Dannemeyer  amendment,  first 
of  all.  does  not  deal  with  the  language 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  It  deals  only  with  the  date.  The 
date  in  the  committee  report  that  the 
GAO  now  must  report  back  pursuant 
to  an  existing  statutory  language  is 
October  1, 1983. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
seeks  to  change  that,  not  in  substance, 
but  only  to  change  the  date  to  July  1. 
1M3. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  from  the  same  individ- 
ual to  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DAmmoTxa)  earlier  re- 
ferred, the  Director  of  the  GAO. 

The  statutory  language  to  which 
this  amendment  refers  required  that 
the  GAO  from  time  to  time  determine 
the  extent  to  which  any  such  system, 
that  is,  the  types  of  regulations  being 
proposed  by  OPM,  meets  the  require- 
ment of  this  subchapter  and  shaU  pe- 
riodically report  its  findings  to  the 
office  and  to  the  Congress. 

Now,  this  chapter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
refers  to  performance  appraisals.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  in  a  letter 
to  me  today  states: 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Oeneral 
Aooountins  Office  to  complete  reviews  of 
agencies'  performance  appraisal  systons  by 
July  1. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  say.  "Well,  they  have  given  me 
a  letter  saying  they  can  do  it." 

What  they  can  do  is  give  their  opin- 
ion. What  they  cannot  do  Is  study  the 
performance  appraisal  system  and 
then  tell  us  how  they  think  it  is  going 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  Federal 
sjrstem. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  oppo- 
sition to  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
along  with  the  substantive  arguments 
I  could  give  if  time  allowed,  would  be 
that  the  GAO  simply  sUtes  that  they 
cannot,  pursuant  to  the  statute  that 
now  exists  and  pursuant  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  supplemental  M>propria- 
tions  bill,  do  in  the  timeframe  set  out 
what  the  gentleman  expects. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  going 
into  the  substance  of  this  amendment, 
I  know  Chairman  Ford  is  going  to 
speak  to  it. 


I  would  simply  add  that  Senator 
STBVim.  the  RepubUcan  whip  of  the 
other  body,  has  supported  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  as  do  my  colleagues 
from  Virginia.  Mr.  Wolt  and  Mr. 
Pabus.  and  as  I  am  sure,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt) 
doesaswelL 

So  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  We  hope 
you  will  oppose  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  from  WU- 
11am  J.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  follows: 
VJB.  Obisbal  AooouiRnra  Omcs. 

Wa^imrUm.  D.C..  May  2S,  198X 
Hon.  Edwasd  R.  Rotial, 
Cnairman,    SubeommUtee    on    Tnanrjf— 
PoMtal    Service— OenenU    Oovemment, 
CommUtee  on  AvpropriattonM. 

Dkam  Mr.  Chaismajt  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  appropriation 
amendmoit  requiring  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  complete  a  review  of  agency  perform- 
ance appraisal  systems  by  July  1.  IMS.  This 
amendment  would  require  a  report  before 
funds  can  be  obligated  or  expended  to  im- 
plement regulations  proposed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  Ifarefa  30.  1983.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
to  complete  reviews  of  agencies'  perform- 
ance appnisal  systems  by  July  1. 

We  do  have  a  draft  report  In  process  on 
the  implementation  of  performance  apprais- 
al systems  at  nine  agencies;  the  scope  of  tills 
assignment,  however,  did  not  include  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  tills  report 
would  meet  the  Intent  of  the  appropriation 
language. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  J.  Annaoii, 

Director. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  FoRO). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  amendment,  my  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  by 
a  bipartisan  vote  of  17  to  4,  adopted  a 
motion  supporting  the  Inclusion  of  a 
provision  in  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  appro- 
priations bill  which  would  bar  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  the  OPM  regs. 

Why?  We  talk  from  time  to  time 
about  runaway  bureaucracies  and  run- 
away bureaucrats.  We  have  got  a  guy 
downtown,  OPM  Director  Devine,  that 
Just  says,  "I  don't  give  a  dam  whether 
it  is  the  way  Congress  has  done  it  or 
not.  I  will  not  come  up  with  legislation 
asking  to  change  it.  I  have  got  a  new 
way  to  do  it.  I  am  going  to  write  regu- 
laUons." 

The  committee  vote  reflected  our 
concern  that  these  regs.  in  certatai  in- 
stances, exceeded  OPM's  authority: 
for  example,  the  labor-management 
area  and  the  dual  performance  stand- 
ard for  withln-grade  increases. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that 
these  regs,  which  delay  career  ladder 
promotions,  change  the  manner  in 
which     withln-grade     increases     are 


granted,  and  limit  the  soope  of  oollee- 
ttve  bargaihlng  in  the  Federal  sector, 
have  not  b«en  sufficiently  reviewed  by 
Congreas.  It  appears  that  the  rags 
make  such  dramatic  changes  in  the 
Federal  petsonnel  system  that  the  leg- 
islative process  rather  than  OPM's 
regulatory  authority  oui^  to  be  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  considered. 

Director  Donald  Devine.  OPM.  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  <m  April 
21  to  explain  theae  iHropoaala,  and  he 
failed  to  omvlnoe  the  committee  that 
the  proposgls  were  either  sound  policy 
or  wholly  Within  his  authority  to  i»o- 
mulgate  by  regulatitm. 

I  received  a  letter  today  fmn  the 
(Comptroller  General  that  gives  me 
some  comfort,  because  I  know  that  the 
centerpiece  of  his  regulations  cannot 
now  be  enfbroed.  As  you  well  know.  If 
the  Ccnnptroller  General  finds  a  regu- 
lation to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
law.  it  becomes  unoiforoeahle.  GAO's 
letter  to  vat  says: 

Tou  ask  If  OPM  may  legally  require  dif- 
ferent perf oonance  ratinci  at  different  step 
levels,  or  doa  the  law  require  that  the  same 
rating  apply  to  each  of  the  ten  steps? 

The  letter  responds: 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  revision  as 
well  as  the  dfcrivatlve  statutes  and  their  leg- 
islative history.  We  must  conclude  that  the 
proposed  revision  to  5  C.FJS.  Section 
531.404  is  coatrary  to  law  and  may  not  be  le- 
gally Implonented. 

The  seveh-page  letter  then  discusses 
what  Mr.  Devine  propooes  and  reviews 
the  history  of  the  law.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  concludes: 

Accordingly,  and  consistent  with  the 
above  discussed  legislative  history  our  view 
Is  that  the  eevislon  proposed  l>y  OPM  to  5 
CFJl.  SecUon  531.404  is  illegal  and  may  not 
be  Implemented  without  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

All  we  are  asidng  is  time  to  consider 
these  issues  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  WourX 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
onmsitlon  to  the  amendmmt. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  fact  pattern 
of  why  these  regulations  are  bad. 

Two  individuals,  both  woric  for  the 
same  Government  agmcy.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  RIF.  One  is  25  years  old, 
has  worked  for  the  Government  for  5 
years,  and  (or  1  year  got  an  outstand- 
ing rating. 

The  other  individual  is  57  years  old. 
has  worked  for  the  government  for  30 
years— 30  years,  the  other  individual 
Just  5— got  a  fully  successful  rating. 
Maybe  for  29  years  he  was  outstand- 
ing. This  year  he  only  got  a  fully  suc- 
cessful 

If  there  was  a  RIF.  who  would  be 
RIP'S  under  these  regulatitms?  The  in- 
dividual who  was  57  years  old,  who 
had  worked  for  the  Government  30 
years,  who  got  a  fully  successful  rating 
and  maybe  dropped  because  his  wife 
had  cancet  or  was  going  through  a 


problem  with  his  child.  Who  would 
the  Government  keep  under  these 
OFM  regulations?  The  individual  who 
Is  2B  years  old.  had  only  been  with  the 
Govemmoit  for  5  years  and  got  an 
outstanding  rating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  unfair.  It  is 
wrong  and  I  urge  that  we  vote  against 
it. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  language  of- 
fered by  my  distingtiished  colleague 
frnn  Maryland,  which  is  Included  in 
the  Treasury /Postal  lUDproprlations 
section. 

The  language  Mr.  Hotbr  has  sub- 
mitted would  prohibit  further  consid- 
eration, developmmt,  or  implementa- 
tion of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  BCanagement  on 
March  SO.  1983.  As  many  of  you  know, 
these  regiilations  take  a  broad  contro- 
versial approach  to  achieving  pay  for 
poformanoe  through  regulatory 
pomtr  in  areas  which  I  believe  require 
legUlaUon,  but  I  also  disagree  with  the 
regulatltms  themselves.  I  do  not  feel 
they  are  equitable:  they  do  not  have  a 
private  sector  precedent:  and  they 
have  not  been  thoroughly  reviewed, 
studied,  or  proven  as  a  fair  mechanism 
for  promoting  performance  in  govern- 
ment. 

Congress  has  outlined  its  intentions 
for  setting  up  pay  for  performance  in 
government.  In  fact,  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  be  holding  hearings  on  a  merit 
pay  initiative  I  have  introduced  with 
the  bipartisan  support  of  13  of  my 
House  colleagues  and  Senators  Trible 
and  Warhkr  in  the  other  body.  My 
letfUation  goes  further  than  the  OPM 
regulations,  has  the  support  of  em- 
ployee groups  and  would  save  nearly 
$2  billion  if  my  legislation  were  ex- 
panded govemmentwide  during  the 
next  decade.  The  degree  of  changes 
needed  require  legislation  and  I  be- 
lieve, in  light  of  recent  questionnaire 
results  tallied  by  the  General  Aocoimt- 
ing  Office,  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, given  his  involvement  with  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Hoter's  language,  will 
substantiate  the  problems  with  OPM's 
regulations.  GAO  has  already  come 
out  in  support  of  my  pay  for  perform- 
ance legislative  alternative. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  these 
rules  changes  should  be  handled  legis- 
latively, the  questions  of  fairness  and 
equity  must  be  addressed  in  these  reg- 
ulations. For  example,  one  of  the  regu- 
lations in  this  proposal  would  put  per- 
formance ahead  of  seniority  as  factors 
of  importance  whenever  government  is 
faced  with  reductions  in  force.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  completely  ignore 
an  individual's  career  of  service, 
length  of  service,  or  contribution  to  a 
Job.  In  research  of  this  issue  the  CRS 
has  been  unable  to  locate  a  similar 
practice  as  a  common  occurrence  in 
the  private  sector.  In  fact,  the  con- 
trary is  true.  In  77  percent  of  private 
sector  firms,  length  of  service  is  the 


major  consideration  when  layoffs 
become  necessary.  This  body  even  op- 
erates on  a  seniority  basis.  Govern- 
ment would  be  the  only  onployer 
where  a  24-year-old  with  3  years  of 
service  and  outstanding  ratings  would 
be  retained  and  a  54-year-old  with  30 
years  of  service  or  exceeds  fully  suc- 
cessful rating  would  be  fired.  That  is 
sinu>ly  not  fair. 

Not  only  is  it  unfair,  it  is  shortsight- 
ed in  that  such  layoffs  would  be  based 
on  1  year's  performance  appraisal. 
The  peformance  appraisal  system 
itself  has  proven  to  be  an  inadequate 
measure  of  employee  job  performance. 
But  what  would  happen  to  an  individ- 
ual who  had  had  a  lifetime  of  service. 
30  or  40  years  of  service  with  outstand- 
ing performance  and  a  tragedy  occurs 
in  his  family— a  parent  with  cancer  or 
a  death  and  his  performance  falls  to  a 
fully  successful  rating  that  year.  This 
individual  could  be  separated  based  on 
performance  in  that  1  year  of  unusual 
circumstances. 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  substantive 
problems  with  these  regulations  as 
drafted  and  I  believe  it  is  i4>propriate 
for  Congress  to  further  review,  act  on 
legislation,  and  consult  with  GAO 
before  the  administration  proceeds 
with  these  regulations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983  as  reported  from  committee. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  (^alifomia  and  in 
support  of  the  committee-approv^ 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
reductions  in  force  by  the  Federal 
Government,  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
the  administration's  efforts  to  circum- 
vent current  law  by  revising  RIF  regu- 
lations. During  committee  hearings  on 
the  proposal,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
OPM  Director  that  contrary  to  his 
claims,  the  proposed  regulation  would 
specifically  limit  veteran's  rights  for 
the  first  time.  The  Director  agreed 
with  me  during  that  exchange,  and 
promised  to  change  the  specific  limita- 
tion we  discussed. 

Since  that  time  I  have  reviewed  the 
proposal  in  great  detail,  and  I  have 
concluded  that  it  totally  contradicts 
the  statutory  guidance  on  reductions 
in  force. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  seU 
its  proposal  by  saying  it  will  "minimize 
disruption"  in  the  workplace.  The  dis- 
ruption it  wants  to  minimize  is  the 
tsrpe  it  caused  in  attempting  to  make 
blanket  cuts  in  Federal  staffing  levels 
in  1981.  It  found  out  there  were  cer- 
tain protections  in  the  RIF  process  to 
guard  against  political  manipulation. 
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and  to  oiake  sure  that  statutory  crite- 
ria. Ipetii41"t  veterans'  prefoenoe. 
were  gtven  sufficient  weight  In  maklnc 
retention  decMons.  The  admlnlstrar 
tlon  now  views  those  protections  as  ob- 
irty^—  that  must  be  eliminated.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  happoL 

Concreoi  has  established  four  crite- 
ria to  be  used  In  deciding  who  wlU  stay 
and  who  wlU  go  in  a  RIF.  According  to 
law.  OFM  regulatkms  must  give  due 
effect  to:  Tenure;  veterans'  preference: 
length  of  service:  and  efficiency  or 
performance  ratings. 

The  proposal  does  Just  the  opposite. 
It  encourages  agencies  to  limit  compe- 
tition for  available  Jobs  in  order  to 
ttwiimtf.  disruption.  Obviously,  when 
you  limit  the  universe  of  applicati<m. 
you  limit  the  options  available  to  vet- 
erans, long-term  onployees.  and  good 
polormers.  In  effect,  you  skirt  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

Is  veterans  preference  given  due 
effect  whan  you  have  eight  veterans 
competing  for  three  available  Jobs? 
Not  in  the  minds  of  five  of  those  veter- 
ans. I  would  guess,  and  certainly  not  in 
my  mind. 

During  the  hearing  conducted  by  my 
distinguished  chairman  from  BUchi- 
gan,  I  used  an  example  from  an  actual 
RIF  conducted  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  1981.  Under  existing  regula- 
tions, when  the  Job  of  a  OS-13  veteran 
with  a  good  performance  record  was 
abolished,  he  was  able  to  "bump"  a 
G8-7  nonveteran.  retain  a  Job,  and 
begin  to  ccmpete  for  a  position  at  his 
former  leveL  Because  of  restrictions 
on  "bumping"  contained  in  the  pro- 
posal, he  would  have  had  no  where  to 
go  except  out  the  door. 

Does  that  change  give  "due  effect" 
to  veterans'  preference?  I  do  not  thinli 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  legislat- 
ed in  this  area.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  decision  this  week,  recognized  the 
"longstanding  policy  of  ccmipensating 
veterans  for  their  past  contributions 
by  providing  them  with  numerous  ad- 
vantages." Yet  the  administration 
pays  only  lipservlce  to  those  protec- 
tions conferred  by  Congress  and 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  a 
former  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  giving  this  Hotise  an  op- 
portunity to  address  these  Important 
issues.  The  statutory  criteria  of 
tenure,  veterans'  preference,  length  of 
service  and  performance  must  be  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  that  gives  them 
"due  effect."  Current  law  must  not  be 
ignored  by  OFM  in  its  effort  to  rewrite 
RIF  regulations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iii«»«  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Pabbis). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  language  contained 
in  the  supplement  appropriations  bill 
which  would  prevent  the  Office  of 
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Fenonnel  Management  from  arbitrar- 
ily making  major,  adverse  changes  in 
the  dvO  service.  I  am  adamantly  op- 
posed to  the  regulations  proposed  by 
OFM  and  I  think  this  Qmgreas  should 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent 
these  proposals  from  being  implement- 
ed. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  HJl. 
2493.  which  would  prevent  these  pro- 
posals from  being  implemented.  It 
aeems  extremely  unwise  to  allow  OFM 
to  implement  such  major  changes 
without  congressional  consideration. 

These  proposals  would  alter  and 
impair  current  policies  relating  to  re- 
ductions in  force,  overtime  pay.  labor- 
management  relations,  and  wlthln- 
grade  pay  increases.  Such  comprehen- 
sive proposals  deserve  careful  study  by 
the  Congress  and  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  allow  OFM  to  arbitrarily  im- 
plement these  regulations  without  an 
opportunity  for  review  by  the  Con- 

Let  me  make  sure  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand <me  important  fact  about  this 
matter.  I  dont  want  to  accelerate.  I 
want  to  eliminate.  The  proposal  relat- 
ing to  reductions  in  force  would  under- 
mine and  essentially  eliminate  the  es- 
tablished preference  presently  accord- 
ed to  military  veterans  in  the  reduc- 
tion-in-force  process.  It  could  adverse- 
ly affect  any  Government  employee 
because  it  replaces  the  importance  of 
seniority  with  performance  In  a  RIP 
situation.  I  have  heard  from  a  great 
number  of  Government  employees 
who  have  indicated  that  the  current 
method  of  assessing  performance,  the 
performance  appraisal  system,  is  not  a 
valid  indicator  in  effectively  rating 
Federal  personnel.  During  the  past 
few  months.  I  have  met  with  the  Di- 
rector of  OPM  and  with  representa- 
tives of  OMB  to  express  my  opposition 
to  basing  an  individual's  Job  on  this 
system,  disregarding  the  individual's 
commitment  and  contribution  to  a 
career  in  the  civil  service. 

The  withln-grade  pay  proposal 
would  eliminate  pay  increases,  create 
additional  regulatory  burdens,  and  in 
my  opinion,  significantly  alter  current 
compensation  systems.  While  this  pro- 
posal appears  reasonable  in  theory,  it 
Just  will  not  work  fairly  in  the  real 
world.  I  do  not  see  how  a  personnel  di- 
rector can  look  at  a  single  perform- 
ance rating  and  make  an  equitable  de- 
cision on  employment.  I  would  hope 
that  consideration  would  at  least  be 
given  to  the  employee's  work  history, 
baaed  on  several  performance  ratings, 
before  a  decision  was  made  affecting 
compensation  or  a  reduction  in  force. 

The  proposed  regulation  affecting 
Federal  labor-management  relations 
would  give  to  the  Office  of  Persoimel 
Management,  regulatory  authority 
which  Congress  previously  had  denied. 
When  the  Congress  drafted  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  it  decided  to  deny  OPM  regula- 


tory authority  in  the  Federal  labor- 
managem«it  relations  program.  In- 
stead of  giving  OFM  this  authority, 
the  Cmigress  authoriaed  rule  change 
decisions  to  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tl<ms  Authority. 

Historically,  hidividuals  have  beoi 
attracted  to  careers  in  the  Federal 
Government  because  Federal  employ- 
ment offered  scmie  employment  securi- 
ty and  reasonable  retirement  benefits. 
The  recent  proposes  made  by  OFM. 
in  addition  to  the  dvll  service  retire- 
ment proposals  contained  in  the 
budget,  will  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  attract  and  retain  qualified  per- 
sonnel. Rather  than  taking  steps  to 
improve  current  problems  like  place- 
ment for  RIP  victims.  OFM  is  asking 
employees  to  accept  new  schemes  on 
OPM's  word  that  the  changes  will  ben- 
efit the  dvU  service. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  Just  too 
arbitrary  and  could  invariably  lead  us 
to  a  return  to  a  spoils  system.  These 
proposals  are  unacceptable  and  I  again 
suggest  that  the  Director  of  OPM  at 
least  modify  them  so  that  they  are  eq- 
uitable before  they  be  seriously  con- 
sidered if  they  are  to  be  at  all.  Unless 
major  modifications  are  made  to  these 
proposals,  they  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  Federal  work  force.  The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  dvll  service 
by  supporting  legislation  that  will  pre- 
vent OPM  from  making  such  major 
changes  in  the  civU  service  by  regula- 
tory fiat. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  would  deny 
funds  to  implement  OPM's  unwise 
proposals,  and  I  request  that  we  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  that 
would  permit  these  proposals  to 
become  effective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  COHTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Dannemeyer  amend- 
ment. 

Some  observations  were  made  here 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  that  this  might 
affect  veterans  preference. 

I  have  a  letter  here,  dated  today, 
from  Donald  J.  Devlne,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
and  I  want  to  quote  from  it,  and  also 
from  Mr.  Stockman.  *■ 

Omcs  OP  Pnsoinna  MAHAOEiiBirT^ 

Wathington,  D.C..  May  24.  J»»3. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Coim. 
U.5.  House  of  RepreaentativeM, 
WathiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkak  M«.  Cohte  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  despite  the  fact  that  the  nation's 
veterans  organtetiona  have  Ions  recognised 
my  strong  support  for  veterans  preference 
during  my  tenure  at  OPM.  some  misinfor- 
mation is  being  disseminated  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Hotise  regarding  the  effect  that 
OPM's  proposed  regulations  on  pay-for-per- 
formance.  RIP  reform,  labor-management 
relaticHis  and  overtime  pay  would  allegedly 


have  on  veterans  i»rcf ercnoe  in  Federal  em- 
ptoyment.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  you  my  penonal  ■iimnf*  that  OFM 
and  the  RMgan  Admlnlatntioo  fuUy  sup- 
port veterans  preference  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ermnent.  a^  that  our  regulatory  ebanges 
are  carafully  designed  to  avoid  adversely  af- 
fecting vetefans  preferenee. 

Only  one  of  OPM's  four  proposals  in- 
volves application  of  veterans  preference  In 
any  way.  "nie  Uw  requires  that  veterans 
preference  be  among  the  four  tactoes  con- 
sidered In  determining  retentlan  order  in  a 
reduction-in-foroe.  As  you  know,  we  have 
proposed  changes  Involving  only  two  of 
tbese  factots:  seniority  and  perfoimanoe. 
The  other  two,  tenure  and  veterans  prefer- 
ence, are  uiAoucbed  by  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

Only  one  aspect  of  the  RIF  proposal 
would  have  even  a  ranote  effect  on  veter- 
ans, and  this  is  the  portion  dealing  with 
"bumping  snd  retreating."  As  the  VFW 
noted  in  Ite  response  to  our  prapoaals,  "it  Is 
ridiculous  to  have  situations  where  a  08-15 
bumps  down  to  a  OS-S  level  sod  continues 
to  draw  the  higher  salary."  As  far  as  re- 
treating ta  concerned,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  propoMl.  by  pennltting  Uie  em- 
ployee to  retreat  to  any  position  held 
(rather  than  only  promoted  from),  actually 
broadens  the  retreat  right  by  opening  up 
positions  In  the  same  grade  as  the  one  from 
which  the  employee  was  released  ss  well  as 
positions  "from  or  throu^  which  promot- 
ed" as  the  durrent  regulation  provides.  This 
broadens  rather  than  narrows  the  veteran's 
retreat  right.  Since  veterans  "bump"  non- 
veterans  and  there  is  no  time  Umltatfam  on 
the  bump,  the  change  In  retreat  will  not 
protect  nonfreterans  at  the  expoise  of  veter- 
ans. 

Several  veteran's  organintlons  have  of- 
fered comments  to  OPM  that  suggest  ways 
of  modifying  the  proposed  RIF  changes  to 
ensure  that  no  advene  Impact  on  veterans 
preference  is  felt  indirectly.  We  have  as- 
sured them  that  we  will  address  their  con- 
cerns, and  have  emphasised  to  them  our 
continuing  commitment  to  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  thi  Federal  dvll  service.  I  should 
add  that  OPM  met  with  representatives  of 
the  three  largest  veterans  wganisatlons  on 
April  2S  to  go  over  in  consideraUe  detaO 
their  questions  and  concerns  regarding  the 
proposed  dianges.  and  assure  them  that 
their  concerns  would  be  addressed. 

I  trust  that  this  will  alleviate  any  con- 
cerns the  members  may  have  regarding  the 
effect  of  our  proposals  on  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  government's  civilian  worii 
force. 

Sincerely. 

DoHAUt  J.  DsvniB. 

Director. 


OmCB  OP  MAHAOOOIfT  AMD  BDIH»T, 

Wathitiffton.  D.C..  May  Z4. 1983. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Coim,  * 

V.S.  Home  of  RtpreaetUaHvet, 
Woshinsrtoa,  D.C. 

DcAa  Sn:  As  you  know,  the  Administra- 
tion strongly  objecu  to  an  Administrative 
provision  added  to  the  1963  Supplemental 
iUvroprlatlons  Bill  which  prevents  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM) 
from  Implementing  new  regulations  cover- 
ing reductlon-ln-foroe  rules  and  perform- 
ance-based Incentives,  as  well  as  overtime 
changes  and  Federal  labor-management  ne- 
gotiability guidelines.  The  Administration 
believes  its  ability  to  Implement  and  enforce 
these  regulations  is  critical  to  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  workforce. 


Those  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
current  dvll  service  personnel  system  have 
long  recognised  that  it  relies  too  heavily  on 
faeton  not  related  to  an  employee's  per- 
fonnanoe.  For  example,  so«alled  "wlthin- 
grads"  pay  increases  are  provided  to  nearly 
all  employees  automatically.  The  pressures 
to  provide  these  Increases  are  so  sUong  that 
supervisors  will  almost  never  seek  to  deny 
withln-grade  increases  even  if  an  employee's 
performance  is  clearly  uiisatisfact«»y.  A 
system  which  ignores  poor  performance  and 
imOm  to  reward  good  performance  In  this 
ynr/rfsr  needs  to  be  changed. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  four  regulations.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marise some  of  the  key  elements  in  each  of 
the  proposals. 

Performance-based  Incentive  Reforms: 
the  current  system  does  not  require  that  an 
employee's  promotions,  incentive  awards,  or 
withln-grade  pay  Increases  be  linked  to  his 
or  her  performance  appraisals.  The  pro- 
posed OFM  regulations  would  establish  a 
dear  Unkage  betwera  performance  and  pay. 
as  well  as  simplify  and  standardize  appraisal 
systems  throughout  the  government. 

Reductions-in-Force  Revisions:  separa- 
tions due  to  reductions-in-force  are  now 
based  largely  on  seniority.  As  a  result,  the 
current  system  operates  to  dismiss  good  per- 
formers without  seniority  and  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  women  and  minorities  hired 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  proposed  regula- 
tion would  retain  the  four  factors  currently 
considered  in  determining  the  retention 
order  In  a  RIF:  an  employee's  tenure 
(career/career  conditional),  veterans'  pref- 
erence, sraioiity,  and  performance.  In  broad 
terms,  the  new  regiUations  would  simply 
switch  the  order  of  the  last  two  factors.  We 
would  underscore  that  these  changes  would 
not  alter  current  pref ««noes  given  disabled 
and  regular  veterans  in  the  RIP  process. 

Overtime  Reforms:  the  primary  objective 
of  tills  rules  change  is  to  bring  Federal  over- 
time practices  more  into  line  with  those  of 
the  private  sector.  It  should  be  noted  that 
even  after  this  revision  is  made.  Federal 
overtime  rates  would  stiU  be  more  generous 
than  those  offered  by  private  firms. 

Labor-Manag«nent  Guidelines:  the  pro- 
posed guidelines  are  designed  to  identify  es- 
sential management  prerogatives  by  clearly 
specifying  what  is  negotiable  and  what  is 
not.  These  specifications  should  help  clarify 
the  latitude  that  agency  managers  have  in 
negotiations  and  bargaining  with  public  em- 
ployee unions. 

In  sum,  we  lielieve  the  regulations  re- 
direct incentives  in  the  Federal  personnel 
system  to  empliasize  performance,  bring 
personnel  practices  more  into  line  with 
those  of  the  private  sector,  and  clarify  man- 
agement's rights  in  selected  areas.  Because 
these  regulations  are  liased  on  what  we  l>e- 
lieve  are  sound  and  reasonable  practices,  we 
strongly  urge  you  to  support  re[>eal  of  the 
provision  in  the  1983  Supplemental  Appro- 
inlation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recommend 
signature  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Bill  (H.R.  3069)  unless  these  restric- 
tions on  implementation  are  removed  from 
the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockmaii, 

Director. 

D  1810 

I  urge  support  of  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DAHimiKTCB). 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  issue  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  ap- 
prove the  regulations  proposed  by 
OPM.  That  Is  not  the  issue. 

The  only  thing  that  is  the  issue  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  require 
that  the  OAO  complete  its  analjrsis  of 
the  law  as  to  whether  or  not  those  reg- 
ulations comply  with  existing  law  by 
July  1.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

We  are  not  asldng.  as  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  has  said  or  inferred, 
that  we  are  asking  OAO  to  analyze 
what  the  impact  of  the  regulations 
would  be  on  the  Federal  work  force: 
we  are  not  asking  that,  but  only  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  comply  with  ex- 
isting law. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weot- 
TEN  yielded  his  time  to  VLr.  Hotcr.) 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  conduslon,  the  point  I  tried  to 
make,  and  which  is  simply  that  the 
GAO  does  not  believe  they  can  comply 
with  the  analysis  that  the  statute 
refers  to  and  which  the  i4>propriations 
language  has  asked  them  to  present  to 
us  before  these  regulations  go  into 
effect,  first. 

Second,  this  is  bipartisan  language 
in  the  bill.  Senator  Stevkhs  has  held 
hearings  on  the  regulations.  Mr.  Ford 
and  his  counterpart  in  the  other  body 
have  held  hearings  on  the  regulations. 
Both  of  them  have  indicated  that  they 
support  the  language  in  the  bilL 

I  would  ask  this  body  to  reject  over- 
whelmingly the  amendment. 

POIMT  or  OBDEB 

BCr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  appropriate  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  for  a  Member  to  refer  to  some- 
thing going  on  or  proposed  to  be  going 
on  in  the  other  body? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  it  is  not  permissible. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    CaUfomia    (Mr.    Daotie- 

METER). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  adl- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dawheiieyer) 
there  were— ayes  21,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  that 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
DAmrEMETER)  Just  sought  to  amend  is 
a  part  of  the  section  beginning  on 
page  49  and  stretching  through  line  17 
on  page  50,  which  also  includes  lan- 
guage from  lines  5  to  17  on  page  50 
which  is,  of  course,  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bill. 
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The  material  ia  protected  by  a 
waiver  and  ao  a  point  of  (»der  would 
not  hold  on  It. 

It  alio.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  language 
which  deariy  Interferes  with  the  Juris- 
dletkm  of  the  Committee  <m  Ways  and 
If  cans.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  write  tax 
law  on  the  fkKH-  of  the  Houae  by  the 
Appropri>tioos  Committee,  dearly  out 
of  order  by  any  standard  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  copgrgsirinnsl  courtesy. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it 
interferes  with  the  spending  of  funds 
only  for  the  duration  of  this  particular 
approiwiation  and  because  It  restricts 
only  a  tiny  amount  of  funds,  in  my 
Judgment  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice win  be  able  to  go  forward  and  be 
able  to  ln»p"g"  income  despite  the  at- 
tempt to  restrict  it  under  this  perni- 
cious language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  future  I  hope 
that  we  wiU  not  have  this  kind  of 
thing  on  appropriation  bills.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  be  ineffective  on  this 
<Hie  and.  therefore.  I  shall  make  no 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COMTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  my  good 
friend.  Bnx  FfesmsL.  has  again  gone 
after  us  on  this. 

Let  me  say.  Bnx.  no  one  wants  to  in- 
fringe upcm  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  no 
<me  would  have  unless  it  was  an  emer- 
gency.   

Tou  know,  I  showed  Bill  Frkhzcl 
another  secti<m  that  we  had  in  here 
that  did  not  have  waivers  of  points  of 
order  and  I  said.  "Bnx.  if  you  want  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  on  that,  go 
ahead."  It  was  on  education.  He  said. 
"No.  thank  you." 

This  is  cm  education.  Do  you  know 
what  the  IBS  has  drae?  I  will  teU  you 
what  they  have  done.  They  have  put 
out  rules  and  regulations  in  30  daj^  in 
30  days,  that  any  college  that  gives  a 
faculty  member  a  house,  that  wlU  be 
Included  as  income  retroactive  to  1973. 

Now.  what  am  I  going  to  do.  sit  on 
my  hands?  The  Wajrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wfll  not  come  out  with  a  bilL 
Can  you  imagine  some  of  these  college 
professors  who  are  on  very  low  salaries 
and  have  been  given  a  house  on 
fiHnp"«.  and  now  they  are  going  to  go 
back  to  lf^3  and  whack  them. 

I  tell  you.  I  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  directs  their  atten- 
tion to  this.  Before  the  regular  biU 
comes  up,  Bnx  FtaHZSL.  I  hope  you  do 
something  about  it  so  that  I  will  not 
have  to  tadi  it  on  to  the  next  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  ta^  it  on  my  bill.  I  would 
want  to  go  with  your  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Surely  I  yield  to  my 
goodfriend. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Bless  your  heart.  Sn. 
Coimc  my-  dlattnguiahed  and  dear 
friOKl  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  For  a  long,  long  time, 
one  of  my  dearest  frioids. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Tee,  my  beloved 
coach. 

I  thank  you  for  your  statement  of 
good  will  and  I  hope  it  wlU  not  be  nec- 
essary for  you  to  do  this  again,  ever.  I 
assure  you  that  our  committee  will 
give  this  our  closest  attention. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  we  do 
not  ever  try  to  appropriate  for  you  on 
our  bills  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
future  you  will  use  really  dose  discre- 
tion about  taxing  on  your  bills. 

Mr.  CONTE.  My  good  friend.  Bnx 
FtamcL.  knows  I  alwajrs^show  a  great 
deal  of  restraint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
limitation  amendment  I  put  forth  is  to 
simply  prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  acting  to  collect  taxes  on 
the  value  of  faculty  housing  provided 
by  a  college  or  university  for  its  facul- 
ty members. 

Numerous  colleges,  universities,  and 
secondary  schools  across  the  country 
have  for  decades  maintained  faculty 
housing  programs  through  which  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their  prop- 
erties and  at  the  same  time  serve  the 
goal  of  faculty-student  interaction  in  a 
residential  setting.  The  properties  in 
question  have  been  held  for  years  by 
these  institutions,  in  some  cases  for 
future  exiMnslon  planning  purposes, 
but  always  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
providing  close  proximity  to  the  insti- 
tution for  faculty  in  order  that  they 
might  better  serve  the  students. 

Under  these  programs,  an  education- 
al institution  rents  lodging  to  its  facul- 
ty members  at  reasonable  rents  that 
reflect  such  factors  as  the  operating 
costs  of  the  lodging,  the  value  of  the 
lodging  to  the  employee  and  the  edu- 
cational purpose  served  by  the  hous- 
ing program. 

These  rents  do  not  necessarily  equal 
the  rent  that  could  be  obtained  by  a 
commercial  landlord,  because  educa- 
tional institutions  do  not  seek  to  profit 
from  their  employees.  However,  the 
programs  do  recover  their  costs  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  traditional 
faculty  programs  have  existed  for 
almost  a  century,  the  IRS  had  never 
taken  the  position  in  a  regulation, 
ruling  or  decided  case  that  a  faculty 
member  was  in  receipt  of  taxable 
income  because  of  this  participation  in 
a  houidng  program.  Similarly,  the  IRS 
had  never  asserted  withholding  tax  li- 
ability against  an  educational  institu- 
tion because  of  its  maintenance  of 
such  a  program. 

Now  the  IRS  is  starting  to  notify  in- 
stitutions that  they  are  liable  for  back 
withholding  taxes  on  the  excess  value 
of  housing  rented  to  faculty  members. 
This  action  is  contrary  to  a  moratori- 
um Congress  imposed  in  IVJS  on  the 
tuing  of  fringe  benefits,  and  it  is  con- 


trary to  a  1978  Supreme  Court  ruling 
where  it  was  held  that  a  taxpayer/em- 
ployer was  not  liable  for  withholding 
tax  on  the  pajrment  of  lunch  relm- 
buraonents.  or  frtaige  benefits  in  that 


In  its  report  accompanying  the  mor- 
atorium bill.  Congress  made  dear  that 
it  recognised  a  lade  of  uniformity  in 
the  fringe  benefit  area  which  could 
lead  to  inequitable  distinctions  be- 
tween taxpayers  receiving  similar  ben- 
efits, difficult  decisions  as  to  an  em- 
ployer's obligation  to  withhold  taxes 
and  difficult  valuation  problems  re- 
garding fringe  benefits. 

The  moratorium  referred  to  was  ex- 
tended to  December  31,  1983  by  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

What  we  have  is  a  situation  where 
the  IRS  Is  violating  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  some  degree,  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  revenues  from  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

My  amendment  would  halt  these 
IRS  actions  until  the  matter  can  be 
considered  by  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees. If  the  IRS  actions  are  not  halted, 
the  colleges  will  have  to  pay  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  back  taxes 
which  will  do  serious  damage  to  their 
already  precarious  cash  flow  postures, 
because  these  taxes  will  go  back  to 
1973. 

My  attention  to  this  matter  was 
stimulated  by  various  institutions  in 
my  own  district  which  have  already  re- 
ceived letters  directing  payment  of 
these  back  taxes.  But  this  action  wiU 
begin  now  to  move  across  the  country 
to  many  other  schools.  None  of  us 
want  to  see  these  institutions,  already 
plagued  by  sliding  endowments,  fur- 
ther hurt  financially. 

Congress  has  not  changed  its  intent 
with  respect  to  a  moratoriiun  on 
taxing  these  programs.  That  fact  is 
further  underscored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  bills  both  here  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  I  cospon- 
sored  one  myself  here  in  the  House- 
one  that  was  introduced  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  one  of  his 
Democratic  coUeagues. 

Let  us  give  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees time  to  explore  this  question  in 
revenue  considerations  this  simuner 
before  we  allow  the  IRS  to  impose  this 
heavy  burden  on  our  educational  insti- 
tutions through  loopholes  created  by 
regulatory  fiat.  Let  us  retain  this 
amendment— it  is  important  to  all  edu- 
cational institutions  around  the  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  chapter  XI? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  wiU  read  title  II. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  II. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  II  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CBiklRMAN.  Is  there  objeetkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MlaslHlpplt 

There  waa  no  obJectUm. 

D  1820 
The   CHAIRMAN.   Are  there   any 
points  of  Older  against  title  n? 
Are  there  amendments  to  title  n? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  deOL  proceeded  to  read  title 

ra. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
smt  that  title  ni  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssissippit 

There  wm  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  otder  against  title  m? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  tlUe 
m? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  tlUe  IV. 

Mr.  wmtlTKN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  ocm- 
sent  that  ttUe  IV  be  oonaldned  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Mississippif 

There  was  no  obJectl<m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  IV? 

Are  thei«  any  amendments  to  title 
IV? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

May  I  ssiy  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  we,  too. 
hope  we  will  never  face  this  situation 
again.  The  limits  fixed  by  the  existing 
and  outdated  budget  resolution  are 
such  that  there  was  no  other  way  to 
operate  than  we  have  here.  We  had  to 
ask  for  certain  waivers  in  order  to 
keep  the  Government  operating  effi- 
dently  and  to  preserve  congressional 
prerogatives.  This  bill  meets  a  wide  va- 
riety of  necessary  functions  conducted 
by  the  Gokremment.  We  woi^ed  hard 
in  drafting  this  bill.  We  have  no  desire 
to  infringe  on  the  Jurisdictions  of 
others.  We  have  tried  to  oo<H>erate 
with  members  of  other  committees. 

We  hope  that  evwybody  will  meet 
the  deadlines  fixed  by  the  Budget  Act, 
and  that  ve  in  tarn  will  not  have  to 
have  so  many  waivers  necessary  to 
consider  appropriation  bills. 

But  I  assure  you  this  time  an  "aye" 
vote  is  absolutely  essential  on  this  bill 
in  my  opinloiL 

With  that.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  batk  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
moidation  that  the  amendments  be 
aflreed  to  end  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AooiHtllngly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Sptaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Bbobisoh.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
ermtlon  the  bill  (H.R.  3069)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
flseal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  Ttport  the  bill  badi  to  the 
Houae  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  reoommoidation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  ttilrd  time. 


HonoM  TO  ■acoimiT  oprhkd  bt  mr. 

OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  reccanmit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
oiHKised  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  Ohio.  I  am,  in  its 
present  form.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Iff.  M"'M  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  HJl.  3069.  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
profHlmtions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  haveit. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  donand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  309,  nays 
92,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
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Kaptur 

Kasich 


Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kocovsek 

Kramer 

LaFUce 

Lacomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (Hi) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Liptnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 


Regula 

Reid 

RichanftHxi 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roulcema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Seheuer 

Schumer 


Anderson 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Broomfleld 

Brown  ((X» 

BroyhUl 

Chappie 

Coats 


Maikey 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOiath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

tioore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

NAyS-92 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUip 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Dorgan 


Shaw 

Shelby 

SikoraU 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeiand 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA> 

Torres 

Torticelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tales 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Toung(FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Dreler 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 
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HaU(OH) 


Martin  (ID 

MMtindfC) 

MeCWn 


(ID) 
(DT) 


HiKiM* 
BunUr 
bduid 


r(OH) 
KCT) 
Mycn 
NlelKMi 
OUa 
OtUnaer 
Osley 
Packard 


aebaefw 

SdurococT 

SeiiulM 

SeibcrUns 

teinmlMenner 

Shaip 

aiiumwar 

ShiMtcr 

SUJander 

aauery 

Smith.  Denny 


a  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  nMluUon  ap- 
iwovlng  tbe  oUis»tton  and  expenditure  of 
fun<k  for  MX  mteile  procurement  and  full- 
acale  endneerlnt  developmoit  of  a  basinc 
mode. 


Liwk(CA) 


MadEar 


(MC) 


Stalk 

Stenhotan 

Stump 

Tauke 

Vueanovieh 

Walgrcn 

Walker 

Weber 

Zachau 


HOT  VOTINO-31 

Hubbard  Roitenkowaki 


Paul 

Petri 

Prttdiard 

PurwU 

Ray 

Rttter 


Kolter 


Ooyne 
Crockett 


Marriott 
Martina 


PDCttetU 


Rii 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Soiaia 

Weaver 

Weim 


BHtel 


Pickle 
D  1840 


Mr.  SLATTERT  and  Mr.  PRITCH- 
ARD  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Mil  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCXDMMTT- 
TEE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND  GOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  Srr  ON  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  M.  1983.  DURING  5- 
MDTUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Blr.  Speaker, 
I  sik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  (m  Thursday.  May  26.  1983. 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
meeting  is  to  hear  and  consider  private 
biUs. 

The  minority  has  been  consulted 
and  agrees  to  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Semite  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  privilege  to  address  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
why  I  am  going  to  make  a  unanimous 
consent  request  concerning  Wednes- 
day next. 

As  all  Members  know,  we  have  been 
on  notice  for  many  months  that 
Wednesday  next,  the  first  day  of  Jime. 
is  a  legislative  day  and  that  the  holi- 
day scheduled  for  the  Memorial  Day 
period  would  end  on  Tuesday  evening 
and  that  we  would  be  expected  to  be 
back  in  session  on  Wednesday. 

We  really  do  need  to  utilise  that  day 
for  legislative  purposes  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  completing  our  work. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  may  have  difficult  travel 
schedules  on  that  Wednesday  and 
others  may  have  obligations  to  attend 
certain  international  conferences  that 
have  been  scheduled.  Some  of  them 
are.  quite  seriously,  matters  of  some 
serious  imp<vtance.  NATO  and  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meetings,  with 
people  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  Earth.  I  am  trying  to  cover  all  con- 
tingencies, you  see. 

In  order  that  those  Members  with 
serious  schedules  involved  and  obliga- 
tions that  they  have  assumed  on 
behalf  of  our  Government  might  be 
accommodated  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  and  yet  not  lose  our 
beneficial  use  of  that  day.  Wednesday. 
June  1.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  have  a  special 
day  for  suspensions  on  next  Wednes- 
day, June  1. 

If  this  unanimous-consent  request  is 
granted,  we  can  consider  those  suspen- 
sions and  would  roll  votes  on  all  of 
them  over  until  the  following  day, 
Thursday.  June  2. 

anusn  roa  sracuL  day  for  susrofsions 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  special  day  for  suspensions  on 
Wednesday,  June  1 . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is 
as  the  majority  leader  has  described  it. 
The  problem  is  that,  once  again,  we 
are  saying  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
have  no  meaning.  There  are  reasons 
why  we  limit  suspension  days  to  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays.  We  do  so  because 
that  is  one  limiting  factor  in  what 


measure  can  be  put  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar,  and  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  very  clear  on  that. 

Now.  aU  of  a  sudden,  we  are  going  to 
come  along  and  we  are  going  to  add 
another  day,  a  special  day.  on  this  par- 
ticular Wednesday. 

I  certainly  would  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  move  ahead  with  our 
ledslatlve  schedule,  but  I  would  say 
that  we  have  not  been  overly  diligent 
about  that  in  the  past,  that  we  have 
allowed  a  number  of  days  to  go  by 
without  too  much  business  being  done. 
Why.  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  to  have 
a  special  suq^ension  day  on  this  par- 
ticular Wednesday  bothers  me.  when 
it  is  in  total  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to 
schedule  business,  we  could  schedule 
general  debate,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  on  a  Wednesday,  to  move 
ahead  with  some,  of  the  things,  with- 
out walking  all  over  the  rules  by 
scheduling  suspmsions. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
what  is  in  urgent  priority  about  these 
four  suspensions  that  we  have  to  bring 
them  to  the  floor  on  the  Wednesday, 
particulary  since  no  one  is  going  to 
vote  on  them  until  the  next  day 
anyhow? 

a  1850 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  first 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  idea  was 
discussed  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michkl)  and  others, 
and  they  had  found  no  objection.  I 
was  under  the  assumption  that  it 
probably  was  generally  acceptable  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so 
as  to  accommodate  all  of  their  sched- 
ules. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going 
to  be  here.  But  the  point  of  it  is  that  if 
we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  consider 
these  bills  that  may  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  that  day,  then  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  come  into  session  and 
utilize  that  day  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  military  authorization 
bill  and  all  the  Members  would  feel  de- 
prived if  they  were  not  able  to  be  here 
and  vote  on  amendments  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  with  that  bill. 

So  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  accommodat- 
ing the  Members  and  the  rules,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  rules.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  for  us  to 
grant  unanimous  consent  for  this  con- 
sideration. I  grant  him  that  it  is  in 
general  a  good  purpose  that  Is  served 
by  reserving  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
for  su^Tcnsions.  they  being  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  but  it  is  an  unusual 
situation  which  does  not  occur  every 
month,  nor  every  year,  when  Memori- 
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al  Day  f all^  upon  a  Monday.  In  that  it 
doea  this  year,  and  we  had  mevtoudy 
scheduled  the  Memorial  Day  recess 
through  Tuesday,  the  Slat  of  May,  it 
seena  plausible  then  that  we  would 
treat  that  Wednesday  as  though  tt 
were  a  MoKiday  and  that  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  iDur  legislattre  wedL 

It  was  for  that  puipoae  that  I  would 
se^  the  Unanimous  cooMnt  so  as  to 
accommodate  Monbers  on  both  sklea. 

Mr.  WAIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  <he  right  to  object,  most  of 
our  hoUdvys  around  hoe  any  more, 
because  of  the  action  of  the  Congress, 
are  on  Mondays,  so  it  does  not  really 
create  an  imusual  circumstance  with 
regard  to  Ibng  weekends  on  holidays. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  as  well,  that  it  sounds  to  me  as 
though  what  he  is  saying  is  that  if  we 
walk  and  violate  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  then  the  Members  will  be 
spared  today,  but  othoirlae  we  will  pe- 
nalize the  Members  by  teinging  them 
badi  here  for  consideration  of  the 
military  sgvropriatimis  bill.  I  think 
that  is  whikt  I  hear  from  the  majority 
leader.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  cm  tomorrow  on  the  military 
authorization  bill  because  we  are  going 
to  get  out  at  3  o'dodi  this  afternoon. 
It  is  not  that  urgent. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the 
four  urgent  bills  are  that  we  are  going 
to  take  up  on  the  suspension  calendar? 

BCr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  it 
might  be  a  misunderstttoding  on  his 
part  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  under  these  dreum- 
stances  to  try  to  punish  Members.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse;  to  try  to  help  Mem- 
bers and  accommodate  Members  that  I 
made  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
It  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  acctmi- 
modating  Members  that  we  would  con- 
sider those  bills  on  that  day. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  anyone 
who  objected  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  might  be  in  a  posture  of 
puni^iing  Members  by  requiring  that 
they  come  back  for  the  votes. 

Hi.  walker.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand that  is  the  weight  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  tryhig  to  put  on  this 
Member.  I  would  put  on  the  majority 
leader  the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to 
trample  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
protect  tbe  Members  around  here.  too. 

So  I  would— and  I  guess  this  is  the 
wpropriate  place  for  it— object,  and  I 
do  object.^   

Hie  SPCAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chtir  would  wish,  since  we  have 
Just  had  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
in  a  kind  of  a  bipartisan  spirit,  that 
the  gentleman's  bipartisan  request  be 
granted  because  it  is  in  the  best  inter;, 
est.  When  we  votk.  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  we  should  work  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  for  alL 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Without  objection.  Bfr.  Whicht  was 
allowed  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  announc- 
ing to  the  Members  that  we  would 
expect  to  be  back  on  Wednesday  next, 
on  June  1.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  in- 
terrm>t  the  gentleman  at  this  time.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  leadership 
had  devised  a  schedule  for  the  conven- 
ience Of  the  Members,  and  it  has  been 
objected  to.  the  Chair  sees  no  other 
option  than  to  move  up  the  a4}propria- 
ttons  Mil  until  Wednesday  of  that 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker. 


APPROVING  THE  OBLIGATION 
AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  MX  MISSILE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  FULL-SCALE  ENGI- 
NEERING DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
BASING  MODE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Biay  24.  1983. 1  move  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  26) 
approving  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  97-377  for  MX  missile  procure- 
ment and  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment of  a  basing  mode,  and  that  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered batheHmise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  26 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
nsentativea  concurrinfff.  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  approve  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  97-377  for  MX  missile  procurement  and 
full-scale  engineering  development  of  a 
baaing  mode  for  the  MX  missUe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

It  was  anticipated  that  there  would 
not  be  any  rollcall  on  this  measure. 

The  Chah-  would  say  that  if  a  roll- 
call  is  asked  for,  the  rollcall  wiU  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Aly*M>^"*  (Mr.  Edwards). 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  srield  mjrself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26  is  identical  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  113  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday.  It  is  iden- 
tical in  all  respects  and  should  be 
passed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic 
(Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
there  was  a  lot  of  debate  about  the 
reason  people  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
and  other  moderates  voted  for  the  MX 
was  because  we  are  moving  the  admin- 
istration toward  a  position  we  want  on 
arms  control.  I  Just  wonder  how  the 
announcement  today  of  our  distin- 
guished excolleague.  and  a  person  I 
like.  Congressman  Bob  Doman.  fits 
into  that  movement  as  we  are  moving 
the  administration  toward  the  position 
we  want  on  arms  control. 

I  hope  when  we  go  to  vote  on  this 
item  that  we  wlU  think  about  that. 
The  MX  vote  yesterday  was  a  serious 
mistake  and  I  hope  that  we  can  re- 
verse that  now. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  restoration. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  Bfh 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAB:ER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  aimounces  he  will  postpone  fiu-- 
ther  proceedings  on  this  matter  imtil 
tomorrow. 

The  point  of  order  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING     CERTAIN      POINTS      OF 
ORDER     AGAINST     CONSIDER- 
ATION   OP    H.R.    3132.    ENERGY 
AND      WATER      DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 
Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on    Rules,    submitted    a    privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-224)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  210)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3132)  making  impro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  devel- 
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opment  for  tlie  flMal  year  entfnc  Sep- 
tembo-  M.  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaca.  whl^  waa  referred  to  the 
Houae  '>^— «'*»»•  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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they  are  at  rlak  and  that  they  require 
special  screening  for  cancer. 

For  many  women,  public  awarcneea 
of  the  concern  lurroundlng  the  drug 
DBS  haa  not  reached  them.  Itany 
wcMnen  are  unfamiliar  with  the  drugs 
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RXPORT  ON  RCSOLUnON  WAIV- 
Df O      CBRTAIN      POIMT8      OP 
ORDKR     AGAINST     CONSIDER- 
ATION  OP   HJi.    31S3.   DKPART- 
MBNT       OP       HOU8INO       AND 
URBAN      DKVKLOPMENT      AND 
SDNDRT  INDKPKNDKNT  AGEN- 
CIBB  APPROPRIATIONa  1M4 
Mr.  FSPPSR.  from  the  Committee 
on    Rulea.    submitted    a    privileged 
report  (Rept  No.  96-235)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  all)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (ELR.  3133)  making 
appropriatiops  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for     sundry     independent     agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offlcers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   which    was    referred    to    the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  1900 


APPOnmiENT  AS  MKlfBERS  OF 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

CONFERENCE     ON     EUROPEAN 
COOPERATION  AND  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  2T6»-1.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-45.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  del- 
egation to  attend  the  fifth  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  on  Europe- 
an CoopoatloD  and  Security,  to  be 
held  in  Budapest.  Hungary.  May  30  to 
June  4.  1983.  the  following  Monbers 
of  the  House: 

Mr.  PBpna  of  Florida.  Chairman: 
Mr.  Mica  of  norida.  Vice  Chairman; 
Mr.  Lbvras  of  Georgia:  Mr.  Mammxt 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  LuHGam  of 
California. 


Created  in  1938.  DBS  is  a  synthetic 
hormmie  which  was  frequently  pre- 
scribed to  wom«a  who  had  histories  of 
compUcations  during  pregnancy.  It 
was  most  heavily  prescribed  from  1945 
through    1900.    Although   studies   as 


DEB  REGISTRY  AND  SCREENING 
ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gvakihi)  Is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
Statea  which  catabllsh  programs  to  aid 
women  and  their  children  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  drug  diethylstU- 
bestrol.  ctmunonly  called  DEB.  My  bill 
will  assist  States  which  establish  iden- 
tification and  registration  programs, 
provide  screening  for  cancer  related  to 
DEB.  and  disseminate  public  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  health  hasards  as- 
sociated with  this  drug. 


early  as  1953  questi<med  Its  effective- 
neas.  its  use  continued  into  the  1970's. 
During  that  time,  an  estimated  4  to  6 
million  women  and  their  children  were 
expoaed  to  DEB. 

In  1971.  a  clear  link  was  established 
between  exposure  to  DBS  before  birth 
and  an  increased  risk  of  a  rare  form  of 
euioer  in  young  women.  By  1980.  over 
400  cases  of  clear-cell  adenocarcinoma 
had  been  reported.  Early  detection 
and  treatment  are  vital  to  efforts  to 
contain  this  cancer  and  to  preserve  the 
reproductive  capacities  of  lU  victims. 

Further  studies  Indicate  that  up  to 
90  percent  of  DEB  daughters  experi- 
ence adenosis,  abnormal  growths  or 
structural  changes  in  their  reproduc- 
tive tracts.  While  these  abnormal  cell 
growths  may  be  the  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  dear-cell  adenocarcino- 
ma, increasing  evidence  indicates  that 
the  abnormalities  may  disappear  over 
time.  Proper  screening  and  regular  ex- 
aminations are  an  important  part  of 
the  followup  care  DBS  daughters  re- 
quire. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  DES 
daughters  experience  more  difficulties 
than  average  women  when  they 
become  pregnant  themselves.  Such 
women  have  a  higher  rate  of  prema- 
ture deliveries,  miscarriages  and  asso- 
ciated complications.  It  Is  suspected 
that  these  difficulties  are  related  to 
reproductive  damage  resulting  from 
exposure  to  DES.  It  is  essential  that 
DES  daughters  and  their  doctors  be 
familiar  with  the  potental  hasards 
they  face  if  DES  daughters  become 
pregnant. 

The  sons  of  women  who  took  DES 
during  pregnancy  have  been  shown  to 
have  an  increased  rate  of  reproductive 
and  urinary  tract  abnormalities.  To 
date,  studies  have  not  established  a 
link  between  exposure  to  DES  and  in- 
creased rates  of  genital  cancer  or  in- 
fertility in  young  men.  Nevertheless, 
continued  observation  is  warranted. 

According  to  some  research,  the 
mothers  who  took  DES  diiring  preg- 
nancy are  at  a  rlgher  risk  for  contract- 
ing breast  cancer  or  other  forms  of 
cancer  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
This  research  Is  being  reviewed,  but  it 
is  Important  for  DES  mothers  to  re- 
ceive thorough  screenings  and  exami- 
nations. 

Clearly,  women  and  their  children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  DES  face 
increased  health  risks.  The  oldest  DES 
daughters  and  sons  are  not  yet  40,  so 
the  long-term  effects  of  DES  are  still 
unknown.  It  will  be  necessary  for  DES 
mothers  and  their  cliildren  to  be  ex- 
amined at  regular  intervals  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Yet  many  women 
and  their  children  are  unaware  that 


their  doctors  prescribed  or  have  not 
obtained  access  to  their  medical 
records.  StUl  others  have  been  too 
frightened  to  tell  their  daughters  and 
wooM  of  the  risks  they  face. 

Several  States  have  begun  programs 
to  Identify  these  women  and  advise 
them  of  the  health  risks  they  face  and 
the  steps  they  can  take  to  insure  that 
they  receive  the  best  care.  My  bill  wiU 
offer  assistance  with  theae  efforts  by 
providing  matching  funds  at  a  ratio  of 
75  percent  Federal  fimds  to  25  percent 
State  funds  channeled  through  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure.  It  is  too  late 
to  prevent  the  damage  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  DES,  but  we  can  and  should 
make  a  commitment  to  providing 
health  information  and  screening  as- 
sistance to  those  at  increased  risk.* 


THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (BCr.  AirrHOirr)  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
completed  action  on  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act.  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hopefully  will  begin  hearings  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  is  espe- 
cially timely  in  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant issue.  I  hope  my  fellow  Members 
will  reflect  on  this  editorial  when  this 
bill  is  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5, 1983] 
Thx  Pluogbd  CAsmsAii  Basim 

No  region  hu  been  promised  more  and 
given  less  in  American  development  help 
than  the  Caribbean.  But  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration now  has  a  second  and  possibly 
final  chance  to  redeem  its  program.  If  it 
fails  to  wrest  the  innovative  trade  features 
from  Congress  this  year,  it  will  crucially  un- 
dercut democratic  partners  eager  to  try  ita 
free-market  recipe  for  growth. 

Congress  has  already  approved  tSM  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid  for  19  countries,  nearly 
half  earmarked  for  El  Salvador.  But  protec- 
tionists have  blocked  the  proposal  to  drop 
the  duties  on  some  imports  from  the  region 
(with  the  predictable  exceptions  of  petrole- 
um products,  tuna,  certain  textile  apparel 
and  leather  wares). 

The  bill  Just  introduced  by  Senator  Dole 
is  impaired  by  these  restrictions.  Even  so,  it 
would  offer  a  welcome  impetus  to  trade 
with  the  Caribbean,  where  wages  are  lower 
and    unemployment    dramatically    higher 


than  in  the  United  Statea.  The  measure  is 
consistent  with  trade  laefersnees  the 
Common  Maiket  countries  offer  poorer 
lands  with  whkdi  they  have  historic  ties. 

Any  tnMM  preferences  csn  cost  Joba  But 
the  basin  lias  become  a  $T  bUllan  mailut:  iU 
expanslan  «rould  inereaae  Its  pundiases  in 
the  United  States  and  reduee  the  flow  of 
iobleas  immlsrants.  legal  and  OlegaL  By  any 
calculus  of  American  sdf -interest,  a  thriving 
and  stable  Caribbean  is  worth  the  risks  that 
trade  prefeienoes  entaU. 

Human  ilghU  Is  another  matter.  Duty- 
free concessions  are  subject  to  a  Preriden- 
tial  finding  that  the  benefiting  countries  re- 
spect the  righU  and  conditions  of  labor. 
American  iSoionists  would  deny  the  certifi- 
cation to  Haiti.  Guatemala  vad  B  Salvador, 
where  they  find  basic  labor  righU  violated. 

This  surely  deserves  debate.  Mr.  Reagan's 
initiative  asnimes  a  shared  commitment  to 
democratic  forms:  hence  It  exdudes  Cuba. 
The  aid  is  meant  to  shore  up  troubled  de- 
mocracies. If  Congress  wanU  a  protectionist 
test.  let  It  sK>ly  to  poUtical  values,  not  tuna 
and  teztileaa 


NORTH     CAROLINA     COMMEMO- 
RATES    400TH      ANNIVERSARY 
OF    FIRST    ENGLISH    SETTLE- 
MENT IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gmUonan 
from  Noith  Carolina  (Mr.  Jons)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
64»eaker.  Coday.  I  am  introducing,  with 
the  coQMhsorship  of  the  entire  North 
Carolina  delegation,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  declare  1984-87  as  a  period  of  na- 
tional observance  commemorating  a 
series  of  historical  and  heroic  events— 
the  beginning  of  the  first  efforts  by 
the  English  to  colonise  the  New  World 
on  Roanoke  Island,  N.C. 

In  March  1584.  Walter  Raleigh  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
I  of  England  to  establish  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  He  dispatched  Capt. 
Philip  Amadas  and  Capt.  Arthur  Bar- 
lowe  to  America  in  search  of  an  impro- 
priate location  for  settlement.  The  ex- 
pedition arrived  on  Roanoke  Island  in 
July  1584.  After  a  period  of  explora- 
tion. Amadas  and  Barlowe  returned  to 
England  pmd  gave  Raleigh  favorable 
reports  about  the  region  they  had  ex- 
plored. The  Queen  was  pleased  and 
knighted  Raleigh  for  his  efforts. 

Raleigh  then  organised  a  colony  of 
108  men,  which  he  sent  to  Roanoke 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  The  group  arrived  on  the 
Island  in  August  1585.  Once  settled, 
several  problems  began  to  plague  the 
colonists:  They  lacked  sufficient  sup- 
plies, relationships  with  the  Indians 
began  to  deteriorate,  and  there  was 
some  discord  in  the  colony's  govern- 
ment. Leaving  the  group  in  the  charge 
of  Gov.  Ralph  Lane.  Grenville  re- 
turned to  England  for  more  supplies. 
In  1586,  after  nearly  a  year  of  hard- 
ship, the  group  returned  to  Ikigland 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Lane's  de- 
puture.  Orenville  arrived  at  Roanoke 


with  supplies.  Not  finding  the  settlers, 
he  left  15  men  to  hold  the  land  and  re- 
turned to  England.  After  this  first  at- 
tempt to  colonize  Roanoke,  Raleigh 
organized  a  second  group  of  colonists, 
this  time  including  men.  women,  and 
children.  He  Instructed  them  to  pidt 
up  the  men  left  by  GrenviUe  at  Roa- 
noke and  then  nil  north  to  settle  hear 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  According  to 
John  White,  the  colony's  governor, 
the  pilot  of  the  fleet  refused  to  take 
the  group  farther  than  Roanoke.  This 
second  Raleigh  colony  settled  at  Roa- 
noke in  the  summer  of  1587. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
island,  two  events  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance occurred.  Manteo.  an  Indian 
who  had  befriended  Amadas  and  Bar- 
lowe on  their  original  expedition,  and 
who  had  been  to  England  twice,  was 
granted  the  title  "Lord  of  Roanoke 
and  Desamonguepec"  and  was  bap- 
tized. "This  was  the  first  ennoblement 
of  an  American  Indian  and  also  the 
first  Protestant  baptismal  service  re- 
corded in  America.  Even  more  dramat- 
ic, however,  was  the  birth  on  August 
18.  1587.  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
child  bom  to  English  parents  in  Amer- 
ica. 

By  the  end  of  Augiist  1587.  Gover- 
nor White  returned  to  England  for 
more  supplies.  The  colonists  agreed 
that  if  they  left  Roanoke  Island,  they 
woidd  carve  their  destination  on  a  post 
or  tree  and.  if  in  distress,  would  carve 
a  cross  over  it. 

Because  of  the  threat  to  England  of 
an  attack  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
White  was  imable  to  return  to  the  site 
of  his  colony  until  August  1590.  There 
he  found  their  settlement,  "the  Cittie 
of  Raleigh."  abandoned;  the  only  clue 
he  found  was  the  word  "Croatoan" 
carved  on  one  tree  and  the  letters 
"CRO"  on  another,  however,  with  no 
cross  over  either. 

Several  theories  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Lost  Colony  have  been  advanced. 
Some  people  believe  that  the  settlers 
fell  victim  to  the  Indians.  whUe  others 
feel  that  they  may  have  gone  to  what 
is  now  Hatteras  Island,  then  called 
Croatoan.  and  intermarried  with  the 
natives.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  colonists  may  have  been 
killed  by  the  Spanish;  still  others 
guess  that  the  colonists  were  lost  at 
sea.  attempting  to  return  to  E^ngland. 
Hints  from  the  Jamestown,  Va.,  settle- 
ment later  indicated  that  the  Roanoke 
colonists  may  have  made  their  way 
overland  to  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  where  most  of  them  were 
slaughtered  by  Indians. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1973,  authorized  America's 
400th  Anniversary  Committee  to  aid  in 
planning,  conducting,  and  directing 
V>propriate  observances  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  of  England  to  colonize 
America.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
committee   has  been   to   inform   the 


public  about  the  history  of  the  Roa- 
noke colonies  and  to  direct  the  observ- 
ance of  the  400th  anniversary.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  the  committee  has 
directed  and  coordinated  a  broad 
range  of  activities  and  programs  to 
complement  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  English  colonies  in  America  on 
Roanoke  Island. 

Some  of  the  activities  include  a 
series  of  books  and  pamphlets  which 
have  and  will  continue  to  be  printed  in 
order  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
history  and  importance  of  the  Roa- 
noke colonies.  Archeological  projects, 
which  include  a  search  both  on  land 
and  under  water  for  the  lost  "Cittie  of 
Ralegh."  and  of  certain  Indian  vil- 
lages, have  been  proposed.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  celebration  is  the 
construction  of  a  70-foot  reproduction 
of  a  ship  of  the  type  used  by  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  expeditions.  The  ship 
will  be  appropriately  named  Elizabeth 
II,  after  one  of  the  original  ships 
which  made  the  crossing. 

The  inauguration  of  this  series  of 
commemorative  events  will  be  held  in 
Plymouth.  England,  on  April  27,  1984. 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  depar- 
ture for  America  of  the  first  exploring 
expedition  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. A  monument  will  be  dedicated 
at  a  spot  overlooking  the  harbor.  In 
this  country,  activities  will  begin  on 
July  13.  1984.  with  the  dedication  of  a 
marker  on  the  shores  of  North  Caroli- 
na near  where  the  English  first  set 
foot,  the  commissioning  of  the  ship 
Elizabeth  II.  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp,  and  a  special  per- 
formance of  Paul  Green's  outdoor 
drama.  "The  Lost  Colony."  The  ob- 
servance will  conclude  on  August  18. 
1987.  the  400th  birthday  of  Virginia 
Dare. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  publicly  to  rec- 
ognize this  occasion  of  national  signifi- 
cance by  supporting  this  resolution.* 


HAPPY  70TH  BIRTHDAY  FOR 
PONTANA.  CALIF. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlemaif 
from  California  (Mr.  Bbowm)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commemorate  the  70th 
birthday  of  the  city  of  Pontana,  Calif., 
in  the  36th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent. 

In  1912  the  Fontana  Co.  was  formed, 
composed  of  the  old  Fontana  Develop- 
ment Co.,  and  the  Fontana  Land  & 
Water  Co.,  and  was  headed  by  A.  B. 
Miller,  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  city.  In  1913,  Fontana  was  chris- 
tened as  a  townsite  and  in  1914.  the 
first  three  main  buildings  were  erected 
in  the  townsite:  a  grammar  school,  a 
packing  house,  and  a  Pacific  Electric 
depot— each  built  in  the  Spanish  style. 
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The  foUowtnc  mollis  tbe  FonUna 
Cltnii  AirfM''f**~'  WM  ortanted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Fontaiut  citrus 
crowetB.  FNiB  then  aa,  the  Ftontana 
Co.  expended  its  plMiUngs  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  the  area.  The  company 
planted  more  and  more  acreace  every 
year,  and  by  the  end  of  1930,  there 
were  5.000  acree  of  dtnis  orchards 
planted,  the  largest  individual  citrus 
CHChard  in  the  world  at  the  time.  The 
farmland  around  the  dty  was  suited 
for  other  crops  as  well,  containing 
12.000  acres  of  deciduous  orchard. 
1.000  acres  of  peanuts,  barley,  sweet 
potii^oes.  hay.  and  other  crops.  The 
ffwnr*"?  also  had  considerable  live- 
stock. lnrl^u>fa»t  horses,  mules,  goats, 
cows,  and  hogs. 

The  land  in  and  around  Fcmtana  is 
also  excellent  for  grape  growing.  One 
of  the  flrst  vineyards  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  in  Cucam<mga.  10  miles 
from  the  Pontana  estate.  In  1921. 
after  a  carefid  study  of  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  other  conditions,  the  first 
extensive  planting  of  grapes  occurred, 
with  total  cultivated  acreage  reaching 
over  5.000  acres  by  the  end  of  1923. 

During  World  War  n.  Edgar  Kaiser 
chose  the  area  for  the  site  of  a  steel 
plant  to  provide  the  steel  for  his  ship- 
building efforts.  The  Kaiser  steel  mill 
has  been  a  major  part  of  the  local 
economy  since  then  and  is  a  symbol  of 
this  hardworUng  town. 

The  seal  of  the  city  of  Pontana  was 
incorporated  on  June  25.  1952.  and  de- 
plete the  heritage  of  the  city:  The 
orange  groves,  the  area's  poultry  pro- 
ducti<m.  the  Kaiser  steel  mill,  the 
mountains,  and  the  vineyards.  The 
dtlaens  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
the  city's  rich  and  varied  past  and 
presont. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commu- 
nity of  Pontana  for  their  many 
achievements,  and  pay  homage  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  MiUer.  the  founder  of  Pmtana.  I 
coni^mtulate  the  city  on  ite  many  ac- 
eomplishmente  and  on  the  celebration 
of  ite  70th  birthday.* 


FEDERAL-TERRITORIAL 
RELA'nONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  is  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
decade  ago.  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  asked  and  was  given  the  floor 
to  address  this  Chamber  on  a  matter 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  American 
brethren  residing  in  our  offshore  flag 
territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  political  status  for 
emerging  island  entities  is  more  than 
Just  theories  one  reads  in  freshman 
college  textbooks.  Political  status  is  a 
life  principle  that  undergirds  all  dy- 
namic human  society— it  is  the  foun- 


dation by  which  a  community  of 
people  binds  themselves  to  one  an- 
other, establishes  their  idenUty  and 
develcHW  reject  for  themselves.  More 
InuMHTtantly.  political  status  governs 
the  daily  relationship  between  peoples 
and  their  govemmente  as  equals.  To  a 
larger  extent,  it  was  this  incessant 
yearning  for  separate  status  and 
equality  that  the  American  colonies 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Most  recently  and  closer  to  home, 
several  small  island  entities  in  Micro- 
nesia have  opted  for  political  sUtuses 
that  are  unique  to  our  American  over- 
seas "colonial"  experience.  The  politi- 
cal stotus  negotiated  by  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  Palau.  and  the 
M^*****"  Islands  are  without  prece- 
dent. For  all  practical  purposes,  these 
entitlties  are  quasi-sovereign  nations. 
Except  in  matters  of  defense,  these 
"states"  enjoy  a  degreee  of  autonomy 
no  territory  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
heretofore  enjoyed.  The  Northern 
Mi^HMim  Islands,  which  are  also  a  part 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
friaiMte,  chose  a  commonwealth  status 
in  political  union  with  the  United 
States.  The  Puerto  Ricans  have  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  their 
status  with  the  United  States  and  are 
now  maK*"g  overtures  to  perfect  their 
status— perhaps  statehood. 

I  cite  these  examples.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  because  we  are  envious  of  the 
achievemente  of  our  territorial  broth- 
ers, nor  do  we  want  to  emulate  them. 
Rather.  I  want  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  these  people  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  preferred 
status  and  relationship  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Yet.  we  on  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  not  been  af- 
forded the  same  opportimity  and 
option;  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
promises  by  successive  administra- 
tions, both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crate,  and  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mitment made  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1898.  that: 

The  civil  rights  and  political  sUtus  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded 
to  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  identified  and  defined  In 
their  respective  Organic  Acte  as  unin- 
corporated territories  of  the  United 
States.  As  such,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  does  not  I4>ply  save 
those  provisions  that  tiave  been  ex- 
tended to  these  areas  by  congressional 
action. 

Moreover,  an  \mincorporated  status, 
unlike  an  incorporated  territory— the 
Stetes  of  Alaska  and  HawaU  before 
their  admission  to  the  Union— carries 
no  implied  promise  that  at  some 
future  point  in  time  these  territories 
will  achieve  sUtehood.  There  simply  is 
no  set  pattern,  beginning  with  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  which  a 
territory  aspiring  to  become  a  State  of 


the  Union  can  follow.  CongreM.  by 
virtue  of  ite  plenary  power  over  the 
territories  of  the  United  States— arti- 
cle IV.  section  3  of  the  Cmstitution— 
determines  their  ultimate  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  people  of 
Guam,  through  a  plebiscite,  indicated 
their  desire  to  become  a  ccnnmon- 
wealth  of  the  United  Stotes,  albeit  an 
unincorporated  entity  of  the  U  A  body 
politic.  Although  this  desire  has  been 
expressed  through  a  popular  demo- 
cratic process,  this  exprearion  cannot 
be  translated  into  reality  because  it 
lacks  congressional  sanction  and  ap- 
proval. No  flag  territory,  even  those 
that  are  not  integral  parte  of  the 
Union  by  virtue  of  their  unincorporat- 
ed stetus.  can  unilaterally  change 
their  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am.  again,  introducing 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor  of  Guam  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  Federal-territorial 
relations  and  to  review  the  applicabil- 
ity of  certain  Federal  laws  and  their 
impact  on  the  territory  of  Guam. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Governor  of  Guam  had 
agreed  in  early  1974  to  undertake  a 
Joint  review  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
Guam,  no  substantial  discussion  tdok 
place  largely  because  it  lacks  congres- 
sional authority.  In  short,  without 
congressional  imprimatur.  ■  no  mean- 
ingful discussion  can  take  place  to 
change  the  character  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  Guam.  Any  role  assimied  by  the 
President  in  territorial  matters  has  to 
be  a  congressionally  delegated  one- 
hence,  my  concturent  resolution  that  I 
am  privileged  to  introduce  today. 

Equally  fundamental  to  Guam's  con- 
stitutional development.  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  understanding  between  Guam  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a 
new  political  order  must  be  a  result  of 
a  political  agreement  that  could  be 
changed  only  by  mutual  consent. 
Indeed,  any  changes  in  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  i4>plicable  to  Guam,  even  if 
these  changes  were  recommended  by  a 
Joint  Federal-territorial  laws  review 
panel,  will  be  fragUe— being  ever  sub- 
ject to  unilateral  change  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  since  it  is  a  well-estabUshed 
dictum  and  practice  that  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  a  succeeding  Congress, 
there  is  no  security  in  Guam's  future 
political  status  that  Is  not  achieved 
through  negotiation  and  by  mutual 
agreement.  Without  political  agree- 
ment the  integrity  of  any  territorial 
political  status  will  be  fragile  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  numerous  in- 
cidente  I  can  cite  to  support  my  v>pre- 
hension  about  the  mlMpplication  of 
Federal  Government  power  and  au- 
thority over  our  flag  territories.  The 
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moat  flagrint  example  was  the  Treas- 
ury Depaitmmt  iasuanoe  of  a  ruling 
last  December  1902.  which,  in  effect, 
usurped  the  oongreHtooaUy  delegatad 
authority  to  the  Oovenior  of  Guam 
legarding  the  administration  of 
income  tax  Uws.  Another  example  is 
the  enforoement  of  section  111  and 
123  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  which,  in 
effect,  requires  Guam  to  install  a  $30 
mllli<m  scrubber  on  power  generating 
plante  without  a  clean  air  benefit. 
These  examples  demonstrate  the  ur- 
gency to  establish  a  new  political  order 
in  our  territories,  one  that  Is  baaed  on 
the  cardinal  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment  enunciated  by  Presldente  Jeffer- 
son and  Linooln— that  the  foundation 
of  our  Government  reste  upon  the  free 
cnosent  of  the  governed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Guam  is  a  partner  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  One-third 
of  our  island  is  used  for  national  secu- 
rity. Our  people's  fierce  loyalty  to  our 
Nation  is  a  constructive  force  in  our 
country's  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries in  the  South  Pacific.  In  the  past, 
this  mutual  support  benefited  us 
greatly  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  ttet  our  mutual  cocKieration 
will  be  inu^rtant  for  our  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues here  that  their  approval  of 
my  concurrent  resolutkm  and  the 
rearrangement  of  Guam's  political 
status  will  in  no  way  disturfo  the  secu- 
rity interesto  of  our  Nation. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  80  years  of 
territorial  administrative  experience 
and  after  32  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  organic  laws,  we  must  now  be 
prepsxed  to  discard  our  long-held  colo- 
nial posture  and  paternalistic  policy 
approach  toward  our  flag  territories. 
The  old  at>proach  toward  solving  new 
problems  Is  too  slow  and  unpromising. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  Guam,  as  an 
unincorporated  territory  of  the  United 
States,  has  passed  ite  32d  birthday. 
Our  territory  and  our  people  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  political  maturity, 
though  w«  still  have  growing  pains. 
But,  we  now  have  a  clearer  view  of 
what  we  are  and  where  we  want  to  be. 
Politically,  our  people  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  choice  for  a  ccHnmon- 
wealth  status  and  the  desire  to  perfect 
our  relationship  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. )3ut  in  our  maturation  proc- 
ess of  the  last  32  years,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
must  alter  ite  attitude  and  policy— a 
policy  thait  rules  out  a  Washington-im- 
posed control  of  our  territorial  dally 
lives,  as  anathema  to  liberty  and  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  This 
new  relationship  requires  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  col<mial  posture  in 
favor  of  a  more  pragmatic  mix  and  en- 
lightened! territorial  policy— one  that 
recogniset  self -govemmmt  as  a  natu- 
ral condition  of  a  free  society  and  that 
the  govetnment  that  governs  best  is 
that  whldh  provides  the  environment 


conducive  to  achieving  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  it  serves.  Thank 
you.* 


lAOISLATION  TO  CLOSE  LOOP- 
HOLE IN  CAMPAIGN  FINANC- 
INOLAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
fran  New  Jersey  (Mr.  MnosH)  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MINI8H.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introdwing  legislation  to  dose  one 
of  the  loopholes  in  our  campaign  fi- 
nancing laws. 

I  refer  to  the  practice  by  which  a  po- 
litical action  committee  may  get 
around  ite  statutory  limit  of  a  $5,000 
donation  to  a  candidate  by  conducting 
polling  on  a  candidate's  behalf,  a  serv- 
ice often  worth  many  times  that 
amount,  but  whose  value  under  cur- 
i«it  law  is  computed  at  either  50  or  5 
percent  of  actual  cost,  depending  on 
how  soon  the  resulte  are  made  avail- 
able to  that  candidate. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  I  don't 
think  that  any  group  should  be  able  to 
give  a  candidate  more  than  the  $1.0<X) 
which  individuals  are  restricted  to 
giving.  I  have  already  introduced  H.R. 
640.  to  lower  the  PAC  contribution 
limit  to  this  level. 

Rei^adless  of  whether  you  believe 
that  the  present  PAC  llmite  are  desira- 
ble or  not.  though.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  law  should  not  boost  such  a 
conspicuous  loophole  as  that  which 
allows  expensive  polling  services  to  be 
donated  at  a  fraction  of  their  true 
value.  According  to  the  information  I 
have  before  me.  one  large  and  wealthy 
PAC  was  able  to  donate  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  to  a  number  of  candi- 
dates for  Congress  and  report  it  on 
contribution  forms  as  less  than 
$50,000.  So  long  as  the  $5,000  donation 
limit  remains  the  law.  this  is  clearly 
inappropriate.  It  is  a  loophole  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  and 
we  should  close  it  at  once. 

My  proporal  to  close  this  loophole  is 
unomipllcated.  It  amends  the  present 
law  to  state  that  nonmonetary  contri- 
butions shall  be  calculated  at  the 
highest  cost  of  either.  First,  cost  to 
the  person  making  the  contribution; 
second,  fair  market  value  of  the  con- 
tribution at  the  time  the  contributor 
acquired  it;  or  third,  fair  market  value 
as  of  the  date  of  the  contribution. 
This  means  simply  that  a  nonmone- 
tary contribution  should  be  coimted  at 
ite  actual  worth. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  Regardless 
of  your  views  about  PAC  regulation  in 
general,  I  hope  that  all  will  agree  that. 
so  long  as  the  present  law  is  in  effect, 
this  gaping  loophole  must  be  closed. 
Election  law  must  be  uniform  and 
must  i4>ply  equally  to  all,  without 
quirks  and  exceptions.  Either  we  regu- 
late contributions  or  we  do  not;  but  if 


we  do,  let  us  be  siu%  that  everyone's 
dollars  carry  the  same  value.  We  must 
weigh  contributions  at  their  real 
worth,  no  more  and  no  less.  Simple 
fairness  dictates  that  we  do  so.« 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KoLTBB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waioar),  for  today  and  Thursday, 
May  26,  on  account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (Thahdlcr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Bir.  GnjCAH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuRBiH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remain  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuARiin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amthoht,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MnnsH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remartus  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  during 
debate  on  H.R.  3069.  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  relative  to  language  of 
H.R.  3069  immediately  following  line 
13  on  page  8. 

Mr.  McDaoe.  in  support  of  H.R. 
3069.  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Cahr.  in  title  I.  of  HJl.  3069,  in 
the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chanoleb)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

tUc.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Bfr.  Fbankun. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

lb.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Whitehukst. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  IdARRiorr. 
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Mr.  Dnnnr  Smxth. 

Ifr.WTLn. 

Mrs.  ScanniBBL 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  MoObatr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Soumoii. 

cme  followlnc  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Doaani)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  EowAiBS  of  California  in  two  in- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Hoi 
Oatsos. 

MonrA  in  two  instances. 

WAuam. 

CMxms. 

SiKOBSKI. 

Joms  of  North  Carolina. 
AvCom  in  two  instances. 
RicHABOsoii  in  two  instances. 
Rob  in  two  instances. 
Wkbat. 
Asm. 

TBAZLBL 


MimsH. 
Dtmaixt. 


Lgnmrn  of  California. 
Odakihi  in  two  instances. 
DoaoAK  in  three  instances. 


HansL  of  Michigan. 
OrmiGn  in  two  instances. 
LoiiG  of  Ix)uisiana. 

DWTOL 

Wazmam. 

MOAKLBT. 

SisiSKT  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLB  AND  JOINT 
RESOLirnON  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Spealier's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

&  376.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Debt  CoUec- 
tion  Act  of  1963  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  oontraets  for  collection  services 
to  recover  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  amount  provided  in  advaitce  appropria- 
tion Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8.  531.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

8J.  Res.  9S.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Aucust  1.  1983.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DX7RBDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moti<m  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  May  26.  li>83.  at  10  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Secretary's  initia- 
tives to  improve  projects  under  chapter  1  of 
the  Educatioa  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  pursuant  to  section  4Sl(d) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  an  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion of  services  performed  by  personnel  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  provided  under  sectim  31(a)  and 
section  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  pursuant  to  section  3S(aX6)  of  that  act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.8.  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  the  seventh 
annual  report  on  famine  prevention  and 
freedom  from  hunger,  pursuant  to  section 
300  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Chief.  Insurance 
and  Debt  Management.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Air  Force  nonappropriated  fund  retire- 
ment plan  for  civilian  employees,  for  the 
plan  year  ending  September  30. 1983,  pursu- 
ant to  section  131(aX3)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  financial  exhibits  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating proJecU  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1983,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of 
April  11. 1950:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  repeal 
those  portions  that  relate  to  vessels  or 
shoreside  facilities  used  in  the  fisheries 
trade  or  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  44.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  prices  charged  for  charts, 
tide  and  tidal  current  tables,  tidal  cxurent 
charts,  and  coast  pilots  (and  associated  data 
bases)  published  or  produced  by  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  C^anal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  claim  exceeding  $130,000  for 
damages  to  a  vessel  in  canal  waters  outside 
the  locks,  pursuant  to  section  1415(b)  of 
Public  lAW  96-70;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
child  welfare  and  foster  care  programs 
under  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


1133.  A  letter  from  tbe  AMiitant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trananlt- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisiaUon  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  certain  cai>ital  and 
operation  and  maintenance  ezpenfitures  as- 
signable to  commercial  waterway  tnatpar- 
tation  for  certain  Tenneaee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  Army  Corps  of  bigineera  Inland  wa- 
terway projects,  and  to  authorlw  coostrue- 
tion  In  specified  cireumstanoes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Ways  and  Means. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochalrmen.  Alaska  Land  Use  Council, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Alaska  Land  Use  Council  for  the  period 
ending  December  1983.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-487;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Mercliant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  1983  annual  report,  pursu- 
ant to  section  305  of  Public  Law  93-833; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILUB  AND  RESOLU- 
"nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  310.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
polnU  of  order  against  HJl.  3132.  a  bill 
makbig  appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  98-334).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  211.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  Hit.  3133.  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
98-235).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SBCTTH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaUons.  HJl.  3134.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  98-336).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FAZIO:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3135.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-227).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HJl.  3134.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 


and  State,  the  Judtdary.  and  rdatad 
des  for  thei  fiscal  y«ar  endliic  aeptflmber  w, 
1984.  and  f#r  other  puiDoass. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
HJl.  S18|.  A  bOl  maUng  appraprlstians 
for  tbe  legWaUve  braneh  fbr  the  flaeal  year 
endiiw  Seiitember  M.  19M.  snd  for  other 

PUHMJSW 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  bbnadf.  Mr. 
Coitn.  and  Mr.  Mimba): 
HJt  8188.  A  bm  to  proftde  for  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  Jeanntaw  flBlth  C3ark  as  a  ctt- 
iaen  regent  of  the  Board  of  RecenU  of  the 
amitbsonian  Institution:  to  tiw  Committee 
on  House  AjrlmlnistTatlop. 
By  Mk.  DORGAN: 
HJL  3m.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cbde  of  19M  to  deny  any  deduo- 
tk»  for  interest  paid  or  Ineorred  oo  loans  in 
conneetioa  witb  takeovers,  or  attempted 
takeovers,  of  certain  corporstlaas;  to  tbe 
Commttteeon  Ways  and  Mtans. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
HJt.  Sisi.  A  biU  to  improve  tbe  preserva- 
tion and  management  of  Presidential  rec- 
onk,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operattoos. 

By  Mk-.  FOOLIVrTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaWss,  Mr.  Boasn.  Mrs.  Bozn. 
Mr.    Dmm,    Mr.    Dtmallt.    Mr. 
Fac^itbot.  Mr.  PAsn.  Mr.  Gbat.  Mr. 
HolrAKD,  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  iMmaum  at 
Calif ocnia.  Mr.  Maxsoi.  Mr.  Owsrn. 
Mr.j  Paibis,  Mr.  Ram.  Mr.  Wkiss,  Mr. 
Wiini,  and  Mr.  Woai  Pat): 
HJt  iin.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  review  by  tbe 
Comptrolldr  General  of  performsnoe  ap- 
praisal systems,  and  for  other  puipoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offioe  and  CivO 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoSABLB.  Mr.  DoBCAS.  and  Mr.  Jbb- 


ByMr.MINISH: 
HJt.  8144.  A  MU  to  am^nd  the  Federal 
Hnftton  «^«"r**ff"  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a 
standard  for  valuation  of  nonmonetary  con- 
trOMitions  to  randMst^  for  Federal  of flo^ 
to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Mr.  PRICE  (for  libnaelf  and  Mr.  Dick- 
mnsi)  (by  request): 
Ifn  8145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  place  the  Chairman  of  the 
JMnt  Cliiefs  of  Staff  in  the  natimal  mili- 
tary chain  of  command  and  to  remove  limi- 
tatioos  on  the  Joint  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  to  the  Committee  <m  Armed  Serv- 


HJl.  314D.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Cbde  of  1954  to  eonfonn  tlie  treat- 
ment of  overall  domestic  Ummb  with  tbe 
treatment  of  overall  foreign  Iosms  and  to 
ccmf  orm  the  fweign  tax  credit  carryover 
and  ordering  rules  witb  siniilar  investment 
credit  rules:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  liims^.  Ms. 

MiXnuKi,    Mr.    Wbiss.    and    Ma. 

Sbowb): 
H.R.  3141.  A  MU  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial aasistsnce  to  States  for  programs  to 
Identify  wsmen  wlio  received  diethylstabeB- 
trol  (DES>  wtiUe  pregnsnt  and  tbe  children 
of  such  women,  to  establish  a  v(duntary  reg- 
istry of  such  women  and  diildren.  to  pro- 
vide screening  of  such  women  and  children 
for  cancer  related  to  such  drug,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  reapecttng  the  health  has- 
ards  of  such  drug;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  CkHnmeroe. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  (for  htan- 

self.  Mr.  Maszou.  Mr.  Fbabk.  Mr. 

ScauMn.    Mr.    Bbbxab,    and    Mr. 

MoCoixuM): 
H.R.  3143.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  against  the  United  States  in 
suits  based  upon  acts  or  omisBionB  of  \3B. 
employees,  to  provide  a  remedy  against  tbe 
United  States  witb  respect  to  oonsUtuticmal 
torts,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  3148.  A  bUl  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  tbe  Chief  of  Itagi- 
neers,  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
streambanfc  faOure  and  erosimi  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Publie  Woriu  and  Trans- 
portation. 


By  Mr.  RUS80: 

HJl.  3146.  A  biU  to  establish  a  OHnmis- 
aton  on  tbe  Transition  of  Industry  in  our 
Future  Economy;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees 
on  T^»«irfa«g,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

HJl.  8147.  A  MU  to  estabUsh  the  position 
of  ^--«-*-''*  Seoretary  of  State  for  South 
Asian  Af f sirs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

HJt  3148.  A  MU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  reversionary  interest  in  cer- 
tain land  conveyed  to  the  South  C^arolina 
State  Coounission  of  Forestry,  and  to  direct 
the  Secr^ary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States 
in  such  land  to  such  commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 

HJt  3149.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  individ- 
ual education  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Mr.  WILSON: 
HJt  3150.  A  bOl  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  Sabine  River  Authority  of 
Texas  approximately  34.000  acres  of  land 
witliln  the  Sabine  National  Forest,  Tex.,  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Toledo  Bend 
project.  Louisiana  and  Texas;  to  the  C:om- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJt  3151.  A  biU  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Offlce  BuUding  to  be  constructed  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office   BuUding";    to    the    Committee   on 
Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bbothill.  Mr.  Ahdrbws 
of  North  Carolina.  Bfr.  Mabtim  of 
North  C^aroUna.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
HsniBB.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Writlet,  Mr. 
Bbtit,  Mr.  CILABKE.  and  Mr.  Valeh- 

TIMB): 

HJ.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolutior  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  t)  designate 
the  years  of  1984-87  as  a  "Period  of  Nation- 
al Observance  of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  First  English  Attempts  to 
SetUe  In  America  on  Roanoke  Island.  North 
Carolina";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivQ  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
HJ.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
Septemlier  1983  as  National  Professional  Se- 
curity Month;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Gonzalez.    Mr.    Wyue.    Mr. 

ROBMBB.  Mr.  Stamgelabo.  Mr.  Roe. 

Mrs.  BoxEB.  BCr.  Hogbbs.  Mr.  Cab- 

BASA,  Mr.  McCoixuM,  Mr.  Hubbabd. 

Mi.  CHAmx.  Mr.  Owbns.  Mr.  Fazio, 


Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  STAoans,  Mr.  Liv- 
ncsTOB,  ICr.  AamBSOB,  Mr.  Moixo-. 
RAB.   Mr.  Bbbmab.   Mr.  Wisx,   Mr. 
Ddbbib.  Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Chabolxb.  and  Mr.  Ixvm 
of  CaUfornla): 
H  J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tbe  week  beginning  April  8.  1964.  as  "Na- 
tional BuUding  Safety  Week";  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Governor  of  Guam  to  appoint  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  Federal-territorial  re- 
lations and  to  review  the  appUcabUlty  of 
certain  Federal  laws  and  their  impact  on 
the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDONAU): 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  condemning  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
terrorist  campaign  against  the  Mack  civilian 
population  of  northern  Namibia,  and  calling 
upon  the  U.S.  General  Assembly  to  with- 
draw its  support  for  the  SWAPO  terrorists; 
to  the  Committee  aa  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bb- 
THUBB.  Mr.  Gbphabbt,  Mr.  Edwabos 
of    Oklahoma,    Mr.    Mubtha.    Mr. 
Peibi.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Gihcbicr.  Mi. 
FOBD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gbadisob. 
Mr.  MiTCRBix.  Mr.  Croats.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.    HiLBR.   Mr.   Dowbet   of   New 
York.  Mr.  Whittakbb.  Mr.  Ratch- 
roBO,  Mr.  McCoixnii.  Mr.  Daschix. 
Mr.   AoCoiB,   Mr.   Dwtxb   of   New 
Jersey.  Blr.  Richabdsob,  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.  Mr.  Abthobt.  Ms.  Mikuiski. 
Mr.  UcviBE  of  California.  Mr.  Ibe- 
LABD.   Mr.   MooDT,   Mr.   Reid.   Mr. 
CiABKE.  Mr.  MacKat,  BCs.  Kaptub. 
and  Mr.  Spbatt): 
H.  Res.   313.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  es- 
tablish  an   effective   and   durable   budget 
process  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cmnmittee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

147.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
HawaU,  relative  to  the  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

148.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  testing 
of  nuclear  wei^wns  in  the  Pacific  Basin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

149.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  relative 
to  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

150.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  SUte  of  HawaU.  relative 
to  El  Salvador  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

151.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
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HJl.afl7:lfr.MLaaa 

HJt.  sat:  Mr.  Bouki. 

HJL  Mk  Mr.  Umix. 

HJL  MC  Mr.  Zahjocbi. 

HJL  MS:  Mrs.  Bozn.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 


HJt.  1066:  Mr.  Toma  of  Florida. 

HJt  lots:  Mr.  Poqoa.  Mr.  Knramu.  Mr. 
BKBaam.  Mr.  Dtkmi.  Mr.  Biukakw.  and 
Mr.  Dmicaii. 

HJL  VX».  Un.  JonsoR. 

HJt.  1S18:  Mr.  Howau.  Mrs.  Kshiibxt. 
Mr.  LaPaux,  Mrk  Ixots.  Mr.  Nbai,  Mr. 
03BIBI.  Mr.  Sr  Oouuni,  Mr.  SnmA.  and 
Mr.T«>WM. 

HJt.  ISSO:  Mr.  KvAm  of  Iowa. 

HJt.  1S40:  Mr.  Sousz.  Mr.  SKoauma. 
Mr.  AmHan.  Mr.  Wnas.  Mr.  Muarar.  Mr. 
Kiuo.  Mr.  Ki—M a.  and  Mr.  Amuk. 

HJt.  14M:  Mr.  Ron.  Mr.  BRHum.  Mr. 
Cau.  Mr.  VAUirniR.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr. 
Kbamb.  Mr.  Tbohas  of  Oeoriia.  Mr.  Omo- 
UCB.  Mr.  Hatchb.  Mr.  Uuah.  Mr.  Jems  of 
North  Caw>WT»#.  Mr.  Roc  Mr.  RnAum.  Mr. 
Lokbh.  Mr.  Dtmw.  Mr.  HAimBBacBiaoT. 
Mr.  AiRMurr.  Mr.  Banr,  Mrs.  ScamiBBK. 
Mr.  WnrtKr,  Mr.  Bmnoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BMnm  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Jnnmn,  Mr. 
WoansT.  Mr.  Dnmiii.  Mr.  Honmis.  Mr. 
SmKB.  Mr.  SioKB.  and  Mr.  Shumwat. 

HJt.  1406:  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  Hono.  Mr. 
NicaoLS.  Mr.  Etams  of  Illlnols.  Mr.  Pmcb. 
Mr.  DiamnoH.  and  Mr.  Flippo. 

HJt.  1415:  Mr.  Ehglish.  Mr.  Rogbks.  and 

Mr.SHTBOL 

HJt.  14S0:  Mr.  Daub. 

HJt.  1580:  Mr.  Lbhmam  of  Florida.  BCr. 
Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rimaldo.  and  Mr. 


HJt.  1587:  Mr.  Richakimoii. 

HJt.  1007:  Mr.  Amchb.  Mr.  Dumcan.  and 
Mr.  FoasmiB. 

HJt.  1743:  Mr.  DuBsni.  Mr.  Batbs.  Mr. 
Fascsll,  Mr.  Pbprr.  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr. 
HAWKim.  Mr.  Bnumoii,  Mr.  Waxmam.  Mr. 
Zablocxi.  Mr.  Walbkbi,  and  Mr.  Ratch- 
Foas. 

HJt.  1751:  Mr.  Eoun.  Mr.  Lowit  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Smtih  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ko- 
oovsBK.  Mr.  Ratchporo.  Mr.  Woktlkt.  Mr. 
MncHXLL.  Mr.  Owns,  and  Mr.  Maktinsz. 

HJt.    1841:    Mr.    Lacomaisiiio    and    Mr. 

UBiAIX. 

HJt.  1006:  Mr.  Slattbbt.  Mr.  McEwbh. 
Mr.  HVTTO.  Mr.  Vambbb  Juan.  Mr.  Nbau  Mr. 
VALomm,  Mr.  Pashatab.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Lorr.  Mr.  Cuikbb.  Mr.  Lon.  Mr.  Mabkbt. 
Mr.  Wbbbb.  and  Mr.  Shamiioii. 

HJt.  2063:  Mr.  Jbppokos.  Mr.  Mica,  and 
Mr.SnMOS. 

HJt  a007:  Mr.  Bbtiix.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr. 
Kazbk.  Mr.  OmcBicH.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mis.  Roukbma. 

HJt  2154:  Mr.  Moakut.  Mr.  Sraniion. 
Mr.  Knnnnss.  Ms.  Fbbbabo.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
FoQURTA.  Mr.  Pattbbsoh.  Mr.  Habbison. 
Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  B(»su.  and  Mr.  Schumbb. 

HJt  2204:  Mr.  Dowvr  of  Miasiasippi.  Mr. 
Mabkbt.  Mr.  Daschlb,  Mr.  Pattbbsoii.  Mr. 
ToaaiCBXi.  and  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan. 

HJt.  2S6S:  Mr.  TObbicbxi.  Mr.  McCamd- 
LBSs.  Mr.  Edwabbs  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
DamBL. 

HJt  2385:  Mr.  Dbbbick.  Mr.  Emoush.  Mr. 
Snsoa.  Mr.  Fdqda.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb.. 
Mr.  UuRoa.  Mr.  Bbothux.  Mr.  TAUzni.  Mr. 
McBwBB.  Mr.  Stbatt.  Mr.  Bombb  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Mablbhb.  Mr.  I^wis  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Johb  of  North  Carolina. 

HJt  3400:  Mr.  HAarmrr.  Ms.  Mikitlski. 
Mr.  TALLoa.  Mr.  Lon,  Mr.  Mitcbbll.  Mr. 
HAmBB  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Fdqua, 
Mr.  DC  la  Gabza.  Mr.  Chaitbli,  Mr.  Boo- 
Mr.  RoBniaoii,  Mr.  Olu.  Mr.  Camp- 


___  Mr.  IBBLAMS.  Mr.  Pabbtta.  Mr. 
MuBPHT,  Mr.  Hatchbb.  Mr.  Dbbbick.  Mr. 
Dtsoii.  and  Mr.  Dakibl. 

HJt  3440:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Kazbm.  Mr. 
MuBTHA.  Mr.  SBtanuira.  Mr.  Cohtbbs.  Mr. 
Lumiin.  Mr.  Watm.  Mr.  Yootws  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Datis.  Mr.  Obto.  Mr.  Fbost,  Mr.  Toa- 
BiCBXi.  and  Mr.  Wtskn. 
HJt  2808:  Mr.  KimmBss  and  Mr.  Swift. 
HJt  2526:  Mr.  Vahdbb  Jagt  and  Mr.  Foao 
of  Tenneaaee. 
HJt  2563:  Mrs.  Boxbb. 
HJt.  2584:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Pbicb. 
HJt.  2715:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Blilkt,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Foglirta.  Mr.  Nzal. 
and  Mr.  SoLABZ. 
HJt.  2778:  Mr.  Fbamk. 
HJt.  2815:  Mr.  Bbowm  of  California.  Mr. 
Stokbs.  and  Mr.  Ramobl. 
HJt  2830:  Mr.  Mobbison  of  Wsshlngton. 
HJt.  2011:  Mr.  Amsbzws  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Bbilbhsoii.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Clabkx. 

HJt  2829:  Mr.  Whitkhukst.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Babbam.  Mr.  Rabgbl.  Mr.  Bkvill.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  HoBTOH,  Mr.  Dumcan.  Mr.  McObatr, 
Mr.  Stokbs.  and  Mr.  Tobbicblu. 
HJt  3025:  Mr.  Fobstthb. 
H.J.  Res.  20:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Stanobland,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Fauntbot,  Mr.  Hatchbb,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Cbockxtt,  Mr.  Cobbaoa,  Mr. 
Lbland,  Mr.  Smitr  of  Florida.  Mr.  Huno, 
Mr.  MmsH.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
LaFalcb,  Mr.  McEwbn,  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Flokio.  Mr.  RoBiiBB,  Mr.  Bbttt,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Boniob  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Danibl.  Mr.  MUBPHY,  Mr.  Volkmbb,  Mr. 
Fobstthb.  Mr.  Mabtin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mrs.  BoxxB.  Mr.  Crappbll,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr. 
OnroaiCH.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
MiNXTA.  Mr.  Ratchforo.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Bbown  of  California..  Mr.  Bbbman. 
Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Pashatan.  Mr.  Chan- 
DLBB.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Lbvin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Mybbs.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr. 
AcKBBMAN.  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Vbnto,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Adbabbo,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Owens, 
and  Mr.  Mobbison  of  Washington. 
VLJ.  Res.  51:  Mr.  McDonald. 
HJ.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Jbffobos. 
H.J.  Res.  217:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm,  Mr.  Cobbaoa,  Mr.  de  la  Gabza.  Mr. 
HiLBR,  Mr.  Kbameb,  and  Mr.  Pattbbson. 

HJ.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Bexman.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Tobbicelli,  Mr. 
KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Ratchforo,  Mrs.  Kznnbllt, 
Mr.  O'Bbibn.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Frbnzbl.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dwyeb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fobstthb. 
Mr.  GuABiNi.  Mr.  Richaboson,  Mr.  Hobton. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Schbubb.  Mr. 
Ackebman,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  McGbath.  BIr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Edoab. 
Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
BONB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Quillbn.  Mr. 
GoBX.  Mr.  DE  LA  Gabza.  Mr.  Fbost,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  C<»baoa.  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Fauntbot,  Mr.  McClosket.  and 
Mr.  Vandbbgbiff. 
H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Pubsell  and  Mr.  Taukb. 
H J.  Res.  203:  Mr.  Stanobland.  Mr.  Bbown 
of  California.  Mr.  ParrcHARO.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Fascbll. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Evans  of 


Illinois.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Ackbb- 
MAN.  Mr.  WoaiLBT.  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr. 
frank.  Mr.  Smitk  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mat- 
BouiBB.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Edwabbb  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lbvin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fn«AN. 
Mr.  CoNTX.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  BoBurxB.  Mr. 
Barrr.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Fobbtthb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Corcoban  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Mabkbt. 

H.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Alxzanobr. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Biuxakis,  Mr.  Blilxt, 
Mr.  BoEHLBBT.  Mr.  Bonbr  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Cabnbt,  Mr.  Contb.  Mr.  Coux- 
TBB.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Foguxtta.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  GntOBicH.  Mr. 
Gbbog,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hancb, 
Mr.  Hbrtel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Lagomabsino.  Mr.  I^nt.  Mr.  Lukxn.  Mr. 
McCandlbss.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  McKbb- 
NAN.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Moobb.  Mr.  Portxr.  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mrs.  Schnxidbb.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Snowb.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Vandeb  Jagt,  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Wnm.  Mr. 
ZscHAU,  Mr.  Schbubb.  and  Mr.  Kogovsbk. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Phujp  M.  Cbane,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Nowak.  and,  Mr.  Shabp. 

H.  Res.  203:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Chappbll.  Mr. 
GoBE,  Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Coopbb.  Mr.  Cabpbb.  Mr. 
Abcrbb.  Mr.  Alkzander.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
AsPiN,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Wibth.  Mr.  Bbooks. 
Mr.  BoBSKi.  Mr.  O'Bbibn.  Mr.  Lbvin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  I^rman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Wtdcn,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
St  Gebmain,  Mr.  Cobcoban.  Mr.  Guckman, 
Mr.  GuABiNi.  Mr.  Hammebscbmist,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Hbftel  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
KOLTEB.  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Walgrxn.  Mr.  Kemp.  >Cr.  McCain.  Mr. 
FowLBB.  Mr.  Wortlby.  Mrs.  Mabtin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Mubphy,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Olin,  Mrs.  Scrbobobb.  Mr.  Habbison. 
Mr.  Habkin.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Lobffler.  Mr. 
ACKBBMAN.  Mr.  Stangbland,  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Beilknson,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  FoRSYTHX.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
KiNONXSs,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Bbitt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roe.  Bdr.  Cabney. 
Mr.  NiXLSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
HowABD,  Mrs.  ScHNBii«B.  Mr.  Kbameb.  Mr. 
Cbaig,  Mr.  Vandbbgbiff,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Habtnxtt.  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Sensenbbenner.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  DbWinb.  Mr.  Bou- 
CHBB.  Mr.  Contb.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Hioh- 
TOWEB,  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Lun- 
GBXN,  Mrs.  Kennellt,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Sikobski.  Mr.  Lowby  of 
Washington,  Vtr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Mabbiott,  Mr.  SisisKT,  Mr.  Chanolbb.  Mr. 
I^HMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Mabtinbz.  Mr. 
Mavboulbs,  Mr.  Schabfeb.  Mr.  Ebdrbich. 
Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  Pbpper,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
MiLLBB  of  California.  Mr.  Biubakis.  Mr. 
Cabr.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Burton, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gundbrson,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Frxnzel.  Mr.  Minbta.  Mr.  Mob- 
bison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, Mr.  Fuoua.  Mr.  Campbxll.  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  MncHELL.  Mr.  Russo.  Ms.  Fbrbabo.  Mr. 

MoAKLEY.  Mr.  LcvrrAS.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 

Chappie.   Mr.   Minish.   Mr.   Mazzoli.   Mr. 


Simon.  Mr.  Ball  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rrtbb.  Mr. 
ScHXDBR.  Mr.  OiiiNUWi.  Mn.  Boooa.  Mr. 
Schumbb.  Mr.  Bblbh»oui.  Mr.  Ponn.  and 
Mr.CLAT. 


PtnnOMS.  ETC. 

Under  cUniae  1  of  rule  ZXn,  peti- 
tions and  papers  woe  laid  on  the 
Cleric's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

108.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petttkm  of  the 
Sodal  Woriws  for  a  Strait  and  Peaceful 
America.  Denver,  Colo.,  rdattve  to  the  de- 
fense budget:  to  the  Conmlttee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 

107.  Also.  peUUon  of  the  THbal  Oounea  of 
the  PenolMoot  Nation.  Old  Town.  Maine, 
relative  to  audear  waste;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  Mi  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaira. 

108.  By  Mr.  Jonbs  of  North  Carolina:  Peti- 
Uon  of  the  ctty  of  Freepott.  Via.,  rdatlve  to 
the  Outer  Continental  BtnOt.  Jtrintly  to  the 
Committees  an  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  dAuse  6  of  rule  XXTII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJt.  2969 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
—Pace  8.  line  22.  strike  out  "85.719,100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,699,691,000. 
none  of  which  shall  be  available  for  mace 
defense  (antisatelllte)  systems". 


-Page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  "$908429.000" 
snd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$882,829,000." 

Page  3.  line  5  insert ".  except  that  none  of 
the  funds  vpropriated  under  this  para- 
gra4>h  may  be  used  for  the  Stonewall  JaA- 
son  Lake  Project.  West  Virginia"  before  the 
period. 


HJt.  3133 


HJt.  3132 
By  Mr.  COUGHUN: 
—At  the  end  of  Utle  m.  add  the  foUowing 

OBV  SOCUOKl* 

Sk.  S07.  No  part  of  any  a4>propiiation 
contained  In  this  Act  or  in  any  prior  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  con- 
flniffit««"  or  termination  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project  or.  except  to  the 
extent  ^eciflcally  provided  in  legislation 
hneafter  enacted,  for  the  implementation 
of  an  alternative  financing  arrangement 
with  respect  to  such  Project 


By  Mr.  ROE: 
-Page  15,  line  3,  strike  out  "$370,375,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$375,375,000". 

Page  15,  line  4,  strike  out  "Provided."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided,  That 
$5,000,000  of  such  funds  may  be  expended 
only  for  activities  under  section  314  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and 
Provided  further,". 

By  Mr.  WntTH: 
—Page  14.  line  16.  strike  "$567,889,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$612,889,000". 
-Page  14,  line  22.  strike  "$142,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$165,600,000". 
-Page  15,  line  3,  strike  "$370,375,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5214»11.000". 
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COnaRMSBiOHAL  SALUTE  TO 
Tf*  ADMIMISTRATORS.  PACDI«- 
TT.  AND  8T0DKNTS  OP  HAW- 
TBCmifS  mOH  SCHOOL.  HAW- 
THORm.  N  J^  UPON  THK  CXLE- 
BRATION  OP  ITS  BOTH  ANNI- 
VKRBART.  lM3-n 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


Tmtaimt.  Maw  24.  IMS 
•  Mr.  ROK.  Mr.  Spotker.  It  Is  my  fbm 
bdirf  teat  the  eutturml.  titBtoriral.  md 
tcannmkt  aditevcmenta.  even  tee  tiaaic 
health.  weD  belnc  and  knsevity  of  a 
State  and  Natkm.  depend  In  a  large 
mcainrr  upon  how  weU  we  educate 
each  feneration  charged  wlte  tee 
tniat  of  carrying  out  Its  responslbil- 
tties  and  tradttkni. 

On  Saturday.  June  4.  tee  people  of 
my  oongiearional  district  and  State  of 
New  Jeney  will  be  celeteatlng  tee 
SOte  annivemry  of  the  Hawteome 
High  SelKMd  of  Hawthorne.  NJ..  and 
wite  your  pennlsslon.  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  In  our  historical 
Journal  of  Ooogreas  descriptive  back- 
ground Information  on  tee  most  oom- 
preheiMtve  faffilf****  of  Hawthorne 
High  Sdiool  which  was  presented  to 
me  by  Its  distinguished  principal,  tee 
HonoraUe  Robert  M.  Hausner.  Ph.  D. 
This  profile  highlights  some  of  tee 
historic  events  and  outstanding  dy- 
namic efforts  that  the  administrators 
and  faculty  have  provided  to  tee 
peoirie  of  tee  Hawteome  area  in  tee 
education  of  our  young  people  for  tee 
past  half  century  at  Hawthorne  High 
Schocd.  The  background  history  to- 
gether wlte  tee  school's  philosophy 
and  objectives  is,  as  follows: 

HAWTHOUn  HlBK  SCBOOL,  HAWTHOUfB.  N  J. 

■icToucAL  aom 
IMS— SOth  Anntvemnr.  Scbool  opened— 

int. 

lagti  SdMol  Principals:  Pint  prtncip*!: 
Mr.  htmuA  R.  Johnaton:  1M7— Mr.  Oeorse 
J.  Oclcr  sppototed  principal:  1M7-Dr. 
Chester  B.  WUheim— appointed  principal: 
196S— Mr.  David  PavUn— appointed  princi- 
pal: (Pebruary)  irr»-Dr.  Robert  M. 
HaiMWir   appointed  prindpaL 

SupertDtcndenta  of  Schools:  At  time  of 
opening— P.  H.  Thorns  (Supervislnc  Princi- 
pal): in»-«T-8tephen  W.  Moabler. 
(Atwnst)  IMT-<JaDuary)  1960— Dr.  John  B. 
Ingeml:  (January)  IMO-present— Dr.  Prank 
P.  Chlof alo.  Jr. 

■ventK  Pliat  iraduatins  daa— Pebniary 
1.  inS-M  students:  ins-«enlor  class  pub- 
Ushed  the  fint  edltton  of  the  Ursidae 
(school  yeaiteok):  im»-PubUsbed  first  edl- 
tkm  of  the  Clarion  (school  newspaper): 
IMS-Ponned  first  marehins  band:  1945- 
atfi  School  Chonis  formed:   l»SO-Haw- 


thorae  Chapter  of  the  Natiooal  Honor  Sod- 
eCy  was  chartered. 

Construetion:  Orlgtaial  buildinc  eonstniet- 
ed  In  the  early  IMO's.  completed,  opened  In 

ins. 

IMO-A  new  section  was  added  conslstlns 
of  14  rooms  that  included  dassrooms  and  in- 
diMtrial  arts  and  home  economics  rooms  and 

offices. 

1»T0— New  sections  were  added  oooslstlns 
of  M  rooms  that  included  classrooms  and 
department  offices:  an  all-purpose  room,  a 
miHic  suite,  development  of  an  outdoor 
courtyard  area,  expansion  of  the  cafeteria, 
expansion  of  the  library,  oonstructloo  of  an 
auxiliary  gymnasium  and  remodellns  of  the 
existing  gymnasium. 


effecthrely  in  a  democratic  sodety-toeal. 
state  and  national  go»emment. 

6.  StudenU  wm  acquire  an  underrtanrting 
and  aMUty  to  form  responsible  relations 
with  people  with  whom  they  work  and  live, 
hyhn^^tng.  but  not  limited  to.  those  with 
sodal  and  cultural  charaeterlsUos  different 
from  their  own. 

7.  StudenU  will  develop  an  understanding 
of  self-worth,  abilitiea,  potentials  and  llmlta- 


Hawthome  High  School  is  a  four-year 
comprehensive  high  sdiool  which  serves  the 
suburban  community  of  Hawthorne,  New 
Jersey.  The  philosophy  of  Hawthorne  High 
School  refleeU  the  belief  that  education  en- 
courages the  development  of  a  self -directed, 
aware,  and  integrated  individual  who  is  ca- 
pable of  continued  growth  toward  full  po- 
tentiaL  In  addition  to  reinforcing  basic 
skills,  the  Hawthorne  High  School  staff  en- 
courages StudenU  to  think  critically  and 
creatively,  to  appreciate  aesthetic  experi- 
enoea.  to  develop  a  strong  self-image,  *o  n- 
miect  fellow  human  beings  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  useful  participation  in  society.  As 
an  interval  part  of  public  educatitm,  the 
high  school  curriculum  is  attuned  to  the  so- 
dolodcal.  teehnokigteal.  and  civic  changes 
in  national  and  international  sodety.  Haw- 
thorne High  School  StudenU  are  encour- 
aged to  prepare  for  further  education, 
formal  and  informal.  Hawthorne  High 
School  provides  the  curriculum  necessary  to 
prepare  adequately  those  studenU  who  wish 
to  seek  employment  immediately  after  grad- 
uation. 

The  school  and  community  have  the  Joint 
respomibillty  for  creating  a  suitable  climate 
for  learning.  The  scbool,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  offers 
programs  to  stimulate  each  student  to  ex- 
plore and  to  exercise  fully  the  capabilities 
of  both  mind  and  body.  The  community  has 
the  responsibility  for  creating  and  providing 
the  environment  and  f adUtles  that  foster  a 
desire  to  learn. 

Using  guidance  and  testing  programs,  the 
Hawthorne  High  School  staff  develops  cur- 
riculum so  designed  that  each  student  can 
reach  fullest  potential  in  accordance  with 
individual  needs.  abUlUes  and  talenU 
oaracnvBs  or  hawtmormk  hioh  scbool 

1.  StudenU  will  acquire  the  abUlty  to  read, 
write,  listen,  compute  and  speak  effectively. 

2.  StudenU  wUl  acquire  basic  skUto  In  ob- 
taining information,  solving  problems  and 
thinking  critically. 

a.  StudenU  will  acquire  a  broad  spectrum 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  prindples  of 
physloftl.  biological  and  sodal  sciences. 

4.  StudenU  will  develop  an  appreciation 
and  undenrtnndlng  of  our  American  herit- 
age, other  cultures  In  the  world,  and  inter- 
dependence of  nations. 

5.  StudenU  will  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  necessary  to  participate 


g.  StudenU  will  acquire  an  understanding 
of  ethical  principles  and  values,  and  the 
ability  to  apply  them  to  one's  own  life. 

».  StudenU  wUl  cultivate  an  appreciation 
for  the  fine  arU  and  nurture  the  ability  for 
creative  self-expression  In  various  media. 

10.  StudenU  wlU  acquire  the  knowledge. 
hablU  and  attitudes  that  promote  personal 
and  public  health,  both  physical  and 
mentaL 

11.  StudenU  will  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  the  environment,  and  the  wise  use 
and  preservation  of  natural  resources. 

12.  StudenU  wlU  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibilities  of  family  living. 

19.  StudenU  will  devek>p  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  learning,  and  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skills  and  desire  for  a  lifetime  of  con- 
tinuous learning  and  adaptation  to  change. 

14.  StudenU  will  aoqtiire  the  understand- 
ing and  ability  to  function  as  responsible 
producers  and  consumers. 

15.  StudenU  will  develop  an  awareness  of 
career  opportunities  and  acquire  skills  relat- 
ed to  occupatl<mal  success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  tee  oppor- 
tunity to  look  through  tee  hourglass 
at  Hawteome  High  School  during  tee 
past  half  century  and  reflect  upon  tee 
standards  of  excellence  that  its  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  have  and  contin- 
ue to  extend  to  Its  students— all  re- 
dounding to  the  educational,  moral, 
and  cultiuid  enrichment  of  our  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation.  We  do, 
indeed,  salute  tee  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  students  of  Hawteome  High 
School  as  teey  celebrate  tee  golden 
anniversary  of  Hawteome  High 
School.9 
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•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
tee  last  9  years,  American  corpora- 
tions have  spent  over  $200  billion 
buying  and  selling  one  anoteer.  In 
1081  alone,  teey  spent  $82  billion  for 
this  purpose. 

These  billions  did  not  build  a  single 
new  factory  or  buy  a  single  new  ma- 
chine. They  did  not  improve  a  single 


itatcmeim  or  inscrtioas  whidi  arc  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 
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product  or  Industrial  proeeas.  They  did 
not  put  a  single  Amerlcaa  badt  to 
work.  It  Was  a  paperwork  Uteard. 
period. 

The  stonn  has  quieted,  for  a«Mle. 
but  WaU  Street  experts  expect  it  to 
resume  agkln.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
assess  the  damage  and  adc  what,  if 
anything,  ite  in  Congress  can  do. 

Then  aie  pet^le,  of  couiae.  who 
contend  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  f our-rfcig  dreus  Involving  Bendix, 
Martin  Marietta,  United  Technologies, 
and  Allied,  teey  tell  us.  was  merely  a 
case  of  indusl^  "rstkinalMng"  itself. 
The  "market,"  teey  say,  was  merely 
"worting  its  will."  These  apologists— 
many  of  irhom  make  more  than  a 
dollar  or  two  f  nmi  the  merger  bat- 
tles—have a  whole  vocabulary  of  sani- 
tary phrases  that  makes  it  all  sound 
quite  natuml  and  hannlMS 

According  to  such  people,  whatever 
happens,  hanDcns  for  the  lienefit  of 
all.  so  long  as  sometiody  makes  a  great 
deal  of  mottey  doing  it. 

It  would  be  nice  if  it  were  so.  But  tee 
results  of  the  takeover  and  aoquidtlon 
wars  suggest  oteerwiae.  This  should  be 
apparent  to  aU  who  look  wlte  teeir 
eyes  Instead  of  through  tee  lenses  of 
self -Justifying  economic  teeories. 

Not  only  that.  For  aU  the  talk  about 
"natural  maAet  forces,"  a  most  un- 
natural force,  the  arcane  workings  of 
our  corporate  income  tax  lavra,  have 
provided  much  of  tee  impulsion  for 
this  activity  in  tee  first  place. 

But  of  that,  more  lat».  First,  the 
record. 

One  thing  the  corporate  takeover 
wars  did  not  do  was  hasten  economic 
recovery.  We  cannot  of  course  blame 
tee  Itogering  econcMnic  lag  to  this 
cause  alone.  But  we  know  that  we  be- 
stowed billions  of  dollars  in  tax  breaks 
upon  tee  largest  corporations  in  this 
country  upon  tee  promise  that  teey 
would  invegt  and  build  and  create  Jolis. 
We  know  that  teey  reneged  on  this 
promise,  that  productive  Investment 
actually  declined  rateer  than  in- 
creased. We  know  that  some  of  teese 
large  coporations  apparently  used  this 
money  instead  to  go  marauding 
through  tee  industrial  landscwe  for 
oteer  companies  to  acquire. 

Had  these  oorporatiims  taken  the 
$82  billion  they  spent  on  these  monop- 
oly games,  and  put  it  to  productive  use 
instead,  then  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  would  have  soared  by  25 
percent.  Economic  recovery  would  not 
be  a  tentative  hope.  It  would  be  a  fact 

Or,  think  of  it  another  way.  It  has 
become  a  commonplace  that  the  vast 
majority  Of  new  Jobs  arise  from  the 
new  and  smaller  businesses  that  often 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  economic 
change.  What  a  boost  to  our  economy, 
if  that  $82  billion  had  been  available 
to  individual  Investors  and  lean  and 
hungry  enterpreneurs,  instead  of 
being  consumed,  as  it  was.  in  mating 
dances  among  tee  economic  elephants. 
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Ihoe  is  wide  agreement  that  lietter 
management,  closer  to  the  market- 
place and  tee  shop  floor,  is  what  we 
most  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
our  f ordgn  competitors  and  ourselves. 
This  is  anoteer  thing  tee  takeover 
wan  have  not  promoted.  Do  you  think 
Bendix  head  William  Agee  was  worry- 
ing abcnit  problems  on  tee  assembly 
llfwt,  those  months  he  was  embroiled 
In  his  grandiose  attonpt  to  take  over 
Martin  Marietta?  Even  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  usually  finds  a 
way  to  apologise  for  the  most  abusive 
oOTpmate  behavior,  dubbed  Mr.  Agee's 
maraudings  "PAC  Man  Economics." 

Corporate  executives  who  are  plot- 
ting tee  takeover  of  some  oteer  com- 
pany—or concocting  Byzantine  strate- 
gies to  protect  their  own— are  not 
t-tiinking  about  what  to  make  or  how 
to  make  it.  They  are  not  creating  Jobs 
or  wealth.  This  hemorrhage  of  execu- 
tive energies,  moreover,  creeps  all  tee 
way  down  into  middle  management, 
where  woriL  slows  down  as  employees 
fret  about  their  future.  "Half  the 
workday  was  spent  speculating,  talk- 
ing about  the  players  on  the  other 
side."  tee  former  assistant  treasurer  of 
one  "target"  comptmy  said  later. 

This  is  how  we  are  going  to  meet  tee 
foreign  competition?  Through  chief 
executives  who  play  "PAC  Man"  with 
our  Industrial  assets? 

The  JvMuiese.  let  us  note,  discour- 
age corporate  takeover  wars.  A  compa- 
ny teere  cannot  buy  another  without 
ocnuplete  approval  of  the  latter's 
board.  Japanese  managers  do  mind 
teeir  business.  They  know  that  they 
must  grow  by  getting  better,  not  by 
swallowing  someone  else  and  simply 
getting  bigger. 

Mergers  and  takeovers  may  not  be 
giving  us  better  management.  But 
teey  seem  to  be  giving  us  more  com- 
fortable executives.  In  larger  compa- 
nies, teey  are  now  outfitting  them- 
selves with  "Golden  Parachutes"  to 
soften  their  plight  should  their  com- 
pany be  acquired.  The  cushion  can  be 
soft  indeed.  At  the  Beneficial  Corp.. 
for  example.  250  "key"  executives  are 
guaranteed  pay  and  benefits  for  3 
years  if  their  Jobs  are  altered  after  a 
change  in  control  of  the  company.  Not 
eliminated,  but  merely  altered. 

Risk  free,  no-fault  management. 

Another  thing  the  takeover  surge 
has  promoted  is  more  bureaucracy.  We 
all  know  about  Government  bureauc- 
racy, and  its  corporate  counterpart  is 
just  as  bad.  When  giant  companies 
buy  up  smaller  ones,  or  even  ones  of 
tee  same  size,  additional  layers  of 
management  result.  Business  people 
who  were  independent— who  were  ac- 
customed to  making  their  own  deci- 
sions, taking  their  own  risks— suddenly 
find  themselves  forced  to  push  paper 
through  endless  channels  and  higher- 
ups. 

For  example,  the  cofounder  of  one 
small  company  that  Exxon  gobbled  up 
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not  long  ago  complained  to  Business 
Week  magazine  that,  "It  can  take  a 
year  to  get  approval  for  a  strategy 
change.  The  speed  at  which  Exxon 
moves  is  incredibly  slow."  This  execu- 
tive quit,  he  said,  "strictly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  independence." 

"It  is  a  full-time  Job  Just  filling  out 
an  the  forms  Exxon  wants."  grumbled 
the  founder  of  another  small  company 
which  lost  its  independence  to  Exxon's 
empire-building  appetite. 

It  hmipens  even  to  tee  big  ones. 
Looking  Into  the  effects  of  Du  Font's 
takeover  of  Conoco  Oil.  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  found  that  "some 
Conoco  employees  say  they  feel  stifled 
by  Du  Font's  stodgy  bureaucracy  and 
conservatism." 

This  is  how  we  are  going  to  find 
more  oil  and  become  energy  independ- 
ent? By  turning  the  people  who  find 
tee  oU  into  pi^ier-pushing  bureau- 
crats? 

There  is  also  the  question  of  incm- 
tive.  of  what  makes  these  middle  man- 
agers go  all  out.  We  have  been  hearing 
about  tax  incentives  ad  nauseum.  but 
in  fact,  the  hope  of  climbing  the 
ladder,  reaching  the  top,  is  probably  a 
much  greater  goal  to  executive  en- 
deavor. Takeovers  can  kill  this  hope 
entirely.  They  result  bote  in  fewer 
rungs  at  the  top.  and  a  larger  throng 
in  the  middle  trying  to  get  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  stui>rising  that 
many  of  the  companies  that  embalmed 
on  takeover  battles  now  v>pear.  liter- 
ally, wounded  from  war. 

Du  Pont  and  Baldwin-United,  are 
groaning  imder  debt  loads  incurred  In 
their  takeover  adventures.  General 
Electric  and  Mobil  are  diverting  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  prop-up  acquisitions 
like  Montgomery  Ward.  Security  ana- 
lysts call  Anaconda  Copper  a  "cash 
sink"  for  Arco.  Companies  are  dismem- 
bering their  acquisitions,  selling  off 
the  limbs,  in  order  to  generate  cash. 
The  list  of  casualties  goes  on  and  on. 

Economist  William  Nordhaus  of 
Yale  took  the  10  most  voracious  corpo- 
rate acquirers  and  assembled  teem 
into  a  hypothetical  "Vulture  Fund." 
From  late  1980  through  September 
1982,  the  stock  of  these  companies  de- 
clined over  16  percent,  two  to  foiu- 
times  the  Wall  Street  average. 

"Not  only  did  mergers  not  increase 
profits  or  sales,  but  we  also  saw  a  sig- 
nificant decline  in  grovrth  rates  of 
companies  that  had  merged."  adds 
Prof.  Dennis  C.  Mueller,  an  economist 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Arthur  BiutdL,  one  of  tee  Na- 
tion's leading  merger  lawyers,  asserts 
blimtly  that  "most  of  teese  deals  don't 
work  out.  Most  of  the  acquired  compa- 
nies are  ruined.  And  the  good  people 
are  chased  away." 

This  is  what  they  call  rationalizing 
our  American  industries? 

It  is  not  Just  the  companies  teem- 
selves.  moreover.  A  business  is  a  part 
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of  a  eommunlty.  When  It  is  locally 
owned.  It  does  haatatm  with  local  »up- 
pUos.  uses  local  attoneys.  keeps  ite 
depoatts  in  local  banks.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  eoonooaic  fabric  that  holds  every- 
thine  else  toflether. 

When  an  outside  firm  buys  up  such 
a  Iffr^l  company,  it  can  tear  that  fabric 
•part.  Ask  the  folks  in  Hopevale. 
llasi..  what  happened  when  Rockwell 
Interaational  bought  a  local  firm. 
Draper  Ii'TW***^  They  moved  out  the 
executive  staff  and  slowly  shut  down 
the  whide  operation. 

"When  these  companies  were  locally 
owned  they  did  their  business  here."  a 
baiter  in  Ebnlra.  N.T..  said  of  several 
iHmlnwsrn  in  town.  "They  banked  lo- 
cally. But  now— that  they  have  been 
taken  ovw— American  LaFrance  banks 
in  Ohio.  Kennedy  Valve  does  its  busi- 
ness in  Rhode  Island." 

lliink  of  the  drain  of  financial  re- 
sources that  occurs  when  a  major  local 
rifmp^"r  is  taken  over  and  shifts  its 
^fftwkitif  out  of  State.  Funds  that  were 
once  on  deposit  in  local  banks,  avail- 
able for  loans  to  the  community,  are 
now  elsewhere.  When  a  factory  shuts 
down  entirely,  moreover,  the  resulting 
loss  of  Jobs  and  property  taxes  can  be 
a  disaster. 

The  President  is  telllnc  us  that  com- 
munities should  do  more  for  them- 
selves, and  he  is  absolutely  right.  But 
communities  cannot  do  more  for 
themselves  when  we  allow  empire- 
buHdins  corporate  executives  to  tear 
their  ecMMWiic  fabric  to  shreads.  Tou 
cannot  get  more  work  from  a  man  if 
you  are  taking  away  his  food.  If  we  are 
going  to  give  more  responsibilities  to 
our  States  and  localities,  then  we  must 
stop  the  wanUm  destruction  of  the 
economic  bases  that  enables  States 
and  localities  to  meet  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  propose  ene 
modest  step  to  this  end,  I  would  like  to 
ptrint  out.  in  fairness,  that  the  takeov- 
er wars  have  not  been  totally  without 
beneficiaries.  The  clique  of  lawyers,  in- 
vestment bankers,  and  brokers  who 
conmand  sometimes  even  provoke 
these  battles  have  been  enjoying  a  St. 
Anthony's  feast.  For  them,  the  money 
has  literally  been  coming  in  by  the 
platter. 

In  the  Bendix-BIartin  Marietta  em- 
broglio,  for  example,  the  lawyers  were 
raking  in  an  estimated  $8,000  an  hour. 
The  50  biggest  deals  of  1981  together 
generated  at  least  $150  million  in  legal 
fees,  and  largely  as  a  result,  the  big- 
shot  takeover-artist  lawyers  in  New 
Yoik.  are  maldng  over  $1  million  per 
year. 

Not  bad.  for  adding  virtually  nothing 
to  our  eouKHny  but  paper— and  not 
Just  a  lltUe  paper  either.  The  docu- 
ments describing  its  takeover  bid  for 
Conoco  cost  Du  Pont  $2Vi  million 
merely  to  print.  Tou  have  heard  of  the 
"paper  entrepreneurs'7  Well,  here 
they  are. 
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If  this  is  what  we  Americans  now 
mean  by  business,  then  the  Japanese 
and  our  other  foreign  competitors  and 
others  can  rest  easy.  Their  growing 
dominance  is  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  the  most  obstinate 
ideologues  and  Pollyannas  could  look. 
at  this  economic  waste  and  destruc- 
tion, and  declare  that  benevolent 
forces  are  at  work. 

The  Implications  are  large,  not  Just 
for  our  economy,  but  for  our  political 
democracy  as  well.  By  1979.  the  big- 
gest 200  firms  in  this  country  con- 
trolled almost  60  percent  of  all  our 
manufacturing  assets,  and  the  recent 
takeover  wars  have  put  yet  more  of 
our  production  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands. 

Leave  aside  the  economic  dangers  of 
casting  our  lot  so  egregiously  with  the 
dinosaurs.  Consider  what  else  is  at 
stake.  Th<mias  Jefferson  saw  that  po- 
litical democracy  is  linked  to  economic 
opportunity.  He  saw  that  the  only  real 
stufegiiard  of  freedom  is  a  country  in 
which  ownership  and  production  are 
broad  based  and  diverse  rather  than 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  Central- 
ized economic  power  always  leads  to 
centralised  political  power,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  path  we  are  going 
today. 

Merger  attorney  Burck.  who  has 
watched  these  takeovers  for  several 
decades,  predicts  that  sUte  socialism 
is  the  next  step  if  we  allow  them  to 
continue  unchecked.  "The  irony  is." 
he  says,  "that  our  socialism  is  not 
coming  from  the  left,  from  the  ex- 
tremists. Instead,  it  is  coming  through 
the  back  door— indeed  from  the  arch 
foes  of  socialism:  our  giant  companies 
that  most  people  still  view  as  the  bul- 
wark of  our  free  enterprise  system." 

We  see  the  signs  already.  Companies 
are  getting  so  big  that  we  cannot  let 
them  fail.  Chrysler.  The  New  York 
banks  and  their  foreign  loans.  The  di- 
rection is  clear.  Will  we  continue  to 
march  down  that  road,  reciting  plati- 
tudes about  "market  forces"  as  we  go? 

The  fact  is.  market  forces  are  not 
working  their  will  here  to  begin  with. 
The  Federal  Government  has  its 
finger  on  the  scale  and  is  tilting  busi- 
ness activity  in  this  direction.  Perhaps 
the  major  way  it  does  so  ia  through 
the  conwrate  income  tax  laws. 

Many  mergers,  for  example,  are  fi- 
nanced with  borrowed  money— billions 
of  dollars  of  it.  In  a  genuine  free  mar- 
ketplace, high  interest  rates  would 
deter  such  heavy  borrowing.  Manage- 
ment would  figure  up  the  borrowing 
cost,  and  a  big  frown  would  grow  on 
their  faces. 

The  high  interest  rates,  in  short, 
would  be  a  market  force. 

But  that  does  not  happen.  We  do 
not  allow  the  market  force  to  operate. 
Instead,  the  Federal  Government 
allows  a  company  to  write  off  the  in- 
terest expense  for  tax  purposes.  In 
effect,  the  Federal  Treasury— and  tax- 
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payer— picks  up  over  40  cents  of  every 
dollar  in  interest  costs  the  company 
incurs  in  a  takeover. 

In  the  process.  Government  encour- 
ages these  companies  to  comer  huge 
amounts  of  the  Nation's  scarce  supply 
of  credit.  In  1981  alone,  mergers  con- 
sumed over  $30  billion  in  credit  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  available 
for  loans  to  farmers,  small  businesses, 
home  buyers,  and  others.  And  because 
these  big  companies  were  taking  so 
much,  everyone  else  had  to  pay  more 
for  what  was  left  over. 

CaU  it  a  tax  expenditure.  Call  it  a 
tax  subsidy.  Call  it  what  you  want. 
The  result  is  the  same.  The  Federal 
Government  greases  the  skids  for 
something  that  might  not  have  hap- 
pened otherwise.  "Without  these  tax 
breaks,  four  out  of  five,  maybe  nine 
our  of  ten  (of  these  takeovers)  would 
not  have  occurred."  says  Mr.  Burdc 

Even  corporate  executives  are  recog- 
nizdng  that  this  does  not  make  sense. 
Seagram  head  Edgar  Bronfman,  who 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  Du  Pont- 
Conoco  battle,  and  knows  a  thing  or 
two  about  takeover  wars,  now  says 
that  we  should  eliminate  this  deduc- 
tion. 

That  is  what  I  am  proposing  today. 

The  "First  Things  First  Credit  Act 
of  1983,"  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
interest  paid  or  incurred  on  loans  in 
connection  with  corporate  takeovers 
or  attempted  takeovers.  The  denial  of 
the  interest  deduction  would  wply 
only  to  those  corporations  with  gross 
receipts  of  $250  million  in  the  taxable 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
merger  or  tender  for  merger  occurs.  In 
that  way,  my  bill  would  not  penalize 
mergers  between  smaUer  companies, 
for  which  there  might  be  defensible 
business  reasons,  such  as  the  owner  of 
one  reaching  retirement  age.  For 
America's  largest  corporations,  howev- 
er, my  bill's  message  is  loud  and  clear 
If  they  want  to  hog  this  Nation's 
scarce  supply  of  credit  for  their  mo- 
nopoly games,  then  they  can  dam  will 
pay  for  it  themselves:  there  wiU  be  one 
less  back  door  subsidy  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  not  solve 
the  takeover  problem  by  itself.  There 
are  other  provisions  in  the  tax  laws 
which  are  pushing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  these  we  need  to  change.  We 
need  to  update  the  antitrust  laws  as 
well. 

But  this  biU  is  a  concrete  step  we 
can  take  now.  It  will  make  more  credit 
available  for  our  farmers  and  smaUer 
businesses.  It  will  close  a  leak  that  is 
draining  capital  away  from  productive 
investment.  It  will  help  American  busi- 
ness keep  its  mind  on  business.  And  it 
will  not  add  a  single  bureaucrat  or  cost 
the  Federal  Treasury  a  single  cent.* 
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Wednesday.  May  25.  IMS 
•  Mr.  BOCBEL.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  one  of 
the  mart  ourious  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent debatt  over  American  policy  in 
Central  America  is  the  rductanoe  of 
admlnistratfon  critics  to  admit  the 
overwhelmfeig  support  Prealdent  Rea- 
gan's policies  have  among  the  people 
of  El  Salvador. 

When  President  Reagan  announced 
his  support  of  elections  in  that  coun- 
try in  1982,  his  announcement  was  met 
by  a  torrent  of  criticism  from  left-lib- 
eral types  in  the  United  States.  We 
forget  how  vehemently  those  elections 
were  opposed  by  the  same  people  who 
today  are  telling  us  not  to  send  mili- 
tary aid.  But  the  elections  were  held. 
The  myth  that  the  peoide  of  El  Salva- 
dor support  the  guerrlllaa  was  forever 
shattered— except  ammig  leftist  ideo- 
logues who  cling  to  their  perverted 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  Mandst-Len- 
inist  thugs  disgi'Mng  themselves  as 
liberators. 

Recently,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  in  El  Sal- 
vador editorially  applauded  and  sup- 
ported President  Reagan's  policies. 
That  news  has  been  virtually  ignored 
in  the  media  and  by  the  administra- 
tion's critics.  I  believe  our  colleagues, 
especially  those  who  claim  to  be 
speaking  for  El  Salvador's  poor,  will 
benefit  from  reading  this  artide. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Rbcobd.  "El  Salvador's  Church  Backs 
Reagan  Policy"  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  May  10, 1983. 

El  SftLViibOB's  CHmcH  Backs  Riagah 

POUCY 

Sah  Salvador,  El  Salvadok.— El  Salva- 
dor's Roman  Catholic  Church  newspaper 
praised  Pretfdent  Reacan's  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador Sunday  as  "the  cIOMSt  to  the  reality 
of  this  country." 

An  editorial  published  in  the  weekly 
Orientacion  was  the  first  official  church 
comment  on  Reagan's  policy  since  his  Cen- 
tral America  speech  to  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  on  April  27. 

"Without  a  doubt,  this  country  would  be 
reaching  tte  limit  of  iU  admirable  resist- 
ance had  it  not  been  for  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  of  America."  Orienta- 
cion said. 

The  editorial  said  VS.  public  opinion  has 
shifted  toward  supporting  more  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  which  "can  mean  only  one  thing: 
The  mTwr**!"  favorable  to  the  guerrillas  In 
that  coimtry  has  lost  the  taret  of  conviction 
despite  its  enormous  qualities  of  organiza- 
tion. 

"The  fact  that  the  Salvadoran  revolution, 
maintained  by  the  guerrillas  and  badced  by 
Nicaragua  nd  Cuba,  is  very  far  from  being 
a  popular  revolution  [has  helped  change 
UJB.  public  Opinion]." 

Catholic  leaders  liave  criticised  both  left- 
ist rebels  and  the  UJ3.-baeked  government 
for  the  coimtry's  political  violence,  but  Sun- 
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day's   editorial    was    the    most    favorable 
toward  VJS  policy  In  recent  memory. 

The  editorial  said  the  church  did  not  be- 
lieve everything  Reagan  told  Congress  "was 
absolutely  true,  because  all  the  nice  things 
he  said  sre  not  exact." 

WUh  inexactness  and  all.  what  Reagan  af- 
finned  is  closest  to  the  reality  of  this  coun- 
try." Orientacion  said,  praising  the  "positive 
effeeU  of  President  Reagan." 

"It  is  not  because  the  United  States  gives 
military  advice  and  economic  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador tbat  the  region  could  become  another 
VtetDsm,  but  because  of  the  agmsiveness  of 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  reinforced  by  men 
and  war  material  provided  by  Cuba.  Ubya 
and  Russia  thrpugh  Nicaragua,"  the  editori- 
aldiarged. 

In  his  Sunday  homily.  San  Salvador  Aux- 
iliary Blsbop  Gregorio  Rosa  Chavez  offered 
sivport  for  the  country's  new  amnesty  law. 
approved  last  week  by  the  Constituent  As- 
senUy. 

Bishop  Rosa  Chavez  said  the  amnesty, 
whldi  goes  into  effect  Thursday,  was  an  op- 
portunity for  peace  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween leftist  guerrillas  and  the  government. 

"The  amnesty  law  comes  to  dem<Histrate 
that  buUets  are  not  the  oidy  way  to  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  Salvadoran  problem," 
he  said.  "It  also  appears  to  us  ss  a  sign  of 
hope." 

The  amnesty  law  excludes  those  involved 
In  murder,  rape  or  Udnv>ing  but  could  ben- 
efit up  to  700  political  prisoners  and  4,700  of 
El  Salvador's  5.000  guerrillas,  political 
sources  say. 

The  guerrillas  have  rejected  the  amnesty 
as  an  imperialistic  trick. 

Bishop  Rosa  Chavez  said  Sunday  tbat  of 
206  Salvadorans  who  died  in  the  week  that 
ended  Thursday.  170  were  killed  in  conflicts 
between  the  army  and  the  guerrillas. 

"If  we  continue  like  this,  we're  going  to  be 
left  without  youth"  in  El  Salvador,  he  said. 

On  the  battlefront.  military  officers  said 
rebels  ended  a  30-hour  battle  to  retake  the 
town  of  Palo  Grande,  on  the  edge  of  Gua- 
Volcano.  a  region  of  guerrilla  strong- 
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including  a  cotif Icate  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  national  informa- 
tion program,  a  FIND  ribbon  for  locat- 
ing a  downed  aircraft,  and  several  en- 
campment, leadership,  and  service  rib- 
bons. 

Recently,  Major  Emery  was  recog- 
nized by  the  President  for  her  out- 
standing volunteer  efforts.  Her  accom- 
plishments exemplify  the  best  of  our 
Naticm's  volunteer  spirit,  and  will 
stand  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  squad- 
ron. 

I  Join  the  members  of  the  Tidewater 
Composite  Squadron  in  extending  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
BCaJor  Emery  during  this.  MaJ.  Flor- 
ence H.  Emery  Year.* 


BCAJ.  FLORENCE  H.  EMERY  YEAR 


GLOOMY  GLOBAL  FORECASTS 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

or  VXHCIHIA 
IH  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  special  volunteer  efforts  of 
my  oonstltutent.  Maj.  Florence  H. 
Emery.  Major  Emery,  a  member  of  the 
Tidewater  Composite  Squadron.  Civil 
Ah-  Patrol.  Virginia  Wing,  has  given  30 
years  of  continuous  service  to  this  vol- 
unteer organization.  The  squadron  has 
paid  tribute  to  Major  Emery  by  pro- 
dalmhig  1983  as  the  MaJ.  Florence  H. 
Emery  Year. 

Major  Emery,  at  the  age  of  80,  re- 
mains an  active  member  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  Her  impressive  record  of 
duty  has  included  service  as  the  squad- 
ron commander,  the  information  offi- 
cer, persoimel  officer,  testing  officer, 
and  senior  program  officer.  She  has 
received  numerous  honors  and  awards. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLniois 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEmATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
world  "going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket'7 
That  would  appear  to  be  the  message 
of  Global  2000.  a  report  that  was  made 
in  1980.  stating  that  in  many  areas  of 
the  environment,  things  are  getting 
worse  and  worse.  Dr.  Julian  Simon, 
whose  common-sense  and  well-docu- 
mented refutations  of  these  "gloomy" 
forecasts  are  well  known,  has  written 
an  article  in  which  he  demonstrates 
the  questionable  assumptions  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  fashionably 
gloomy  "Global  2000"  theories. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Gloomy  Global  Forecast 
Serves  False  Values."  by  Dr.  Julian 
Simon,  from  the  Washington  Times. 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1983. 

Gloomt  Global  Fobbcast  Serves  False 
Values 
(By  Julian  Simon) 
In  a  few  weeks  an  organization  known  as 
the  Global  Tomorrow  Coalition  will  parade 
a  host  of  highly  paid  speakers  Into  Wash- 
ington,    including     ex-President     Jimmy 
Carter,  for  a  major  conference  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  environmental  lobby 
is  alive  and  welL 

The  Global  Tomorrow  Coalition  is  the  key 
player  in  the  so-called  Global  2000  Move- 
ment, which  grew  out  of  the  "1980  Global 
Report  to  the  President." 

Most  of  the  economists,  agricultural 
economists,  and  statisticians  who  have  ex- 
amined that  report— and  a  number  of  well- 
luiown  environmentalists  as  well— consider 
it  to  be  fatally  flawed  in  method,  lading  In 
historical  foundation,  and  misl«^ading  in  its 
conclusions  about  the  global  "trends"  It  pur- 
ports to  describe. 

The  report  proclaimed,  with  official  V£. 
government  imprimatur,  that  the  world  is 
going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket. 

The  report's  own  thumbnail  summary  of 
findings  assert:  "If  present  trends  continue, 
the  world  in  2000  will  be  more  crowded, 
more  polluted,  less  stable  ecologically,  and 
more  vulnerable  to  disruption  than  the 
world  we  live  in  now.  Serious  stresses  involv- 
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inc  popiilation  rcMNiroet.  and  envtronment 
u«  dearij  vWble  aImmL  D«|itte  irmter 
matflfteli  output,  tte  vorM*!  people  will  be 
poorer  ta  muiy  wmyi  than  they  an  today." 

Ftortunat^  for  ttala  planet,  theae  gloomy 
aaertto^  about  reaouroea  and  enTtronment 
ai«  bMeleaL  The  facta  point  tai  quite  the  op- 
poalte  dtreetkm  on  every  important  aapect 
of  ttaeb-  predtetlon  for  which  there  are  data. 

Amonc  Global  1000^  unaupported  and  f al- 
lactooi  atatementa.  it  ■■■rrti  that  the  world 
to  lettlw  more  pcdluted.  But  it  dtca  no  sys- 


In  the  rlehCT  oountrlea.  there  is  solid  evi- 
denee  that  air  poUuUon  is  declining.  The 
Comcfl  on  Bivlronmental  Quality's  new 
Pollutant  Standard  Index  for  the  United 
Statea  ahowa  that  a  trend  of  declinin«  pollu- 
tion has  been  under  way  for  some  time,  and 
dM  not  arise  soMy  with  the  onaet  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement  around  1970. 

Global  MOO  alao  projected  a  5  percent 
yeariy  tncreaae  in  the  real  price  of  nonfuel 
minerals  until  the  year  3000.  There  has 
always  been  "serious  stress"  for  these  re- 
sources In  the  aenae  that  people  have  to  pay 
m  price  for  the  resources  they  want 

But  the  relevant  economic  measures  of 
stieas— ooaU  and  prices— show  that  the  long- 
term  trend  is  toward  less  scarcity  and  lower 
prleca  rather  than  more  scarcity  and  higher 
prieca.  hard  as  that  may  be  to  believe. 
Though  pricea  for  individual  minerals  may 
rise,  the  cost  trends  for  most  natural  re- 
sources have  been  downward  over  the 
course  <rf  recorded  history. 

Indeed,  an  hour's  work  in  the  United 
States  has  bought  increasingly  more  copper, 
wheat  and  oO  (whl^  are  repreaenUUve  and 
invMirtant  raw  materials)  from  1800  to  the 
pteaent  In  fact,  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
have  even  been  falling  relative  to  consumer 
goods  and  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

While  the  report  says.  "The  ouUook  for 
food  .  .  .  will  be  no  bKter."  consumption  of 
food  per  person  in  the  world  is  up  over  the 
last  M  years.  Amine  deaths  have  decreased 
in  the  past  century  both  in  real  terms,  and 
in  the  percentage  of  population.  World  food 
IHlcea  have  been  dedOning  for  centuries  and 
win  likely  continue  to  do  so.  despite  Global 
aOOO's  conchialon  that  "real  prices  for  food 
are  expected  to  double." 

The  Global  Tomorrow  Coalition,  made  up 
of  49  organtaatlons  which  use  the  Global 
MOO  Report  ss  their  socaUed  bible,  have  a 
large  number  of  staff  members  in  Washing- 
ton who  lobby  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  Altogether,  there  are  now  over  80 
registered  environmental  lobbyists  on  Cap- 
itol ^1.  compared  to  two  or  three  in  the 
late  1960s.  And  there  are  five  environmental 
poUtleal  action  committees,  one  of  which— 
The  League  of  Conservative  Voters— had  a 
budget  of  atanost  $900,000  to  back  about  70 
candidates  in  the  1902  elections. 

The  Global  9000  movement  has  deeply  af- 
fected the  national  policies  of  the  United 
Statea  and  other  nations.  A  number  of  bills 
and  resolutions  before  Congress  show  the 
taifluenoe  of  Global  3000. 

For  tnrttr"—.  a  letter  from  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field. ROrc  to  Sen.  William  Roth.  R-DeL. 
regarding  S.  1771,  the  Global  Reaouroes,  En- 
vironment, and  Population  Act.  calls  for  cre- 
ation of  a  Council  on  Global  Resources  to 
unUy  government  planning  in  the  areas  of 
natural  resources,  environment  and  popula- 
tion ptdiey.  The  main  impetus  for  this  legls- 
l^lon.  ^»tnm.u%  wrote,  "was  the  publication 
of  the  Global  3000  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.'" 

In  short,  those  members  of  Congress  have 
fallen  victim  to  a  special  interest  movement 
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that  sseks  only  to  enlarge  its  own  coffers  by 
Justifying  its  existence  with  frightening  and 
f alladoua  reaearch. 

This  movement  already  has  caused  mlsal- 
lootlon  of  n^ual  reaouroes  in  the  United 
States,  deterioration  in  public  morale,  and  a 
loas  of  confidence  (with  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  risk  investment)  in  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  real  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  organintlons  or  communications 
media  dedicated  to  setting  the  record 
straight  or  to  opposing  the  Global  3000  ini- 
tiatives. 

Yet.  this  Juggernaut,  fueled  by  false  infor- 
mation and  special  Interest  values,  must  be 
stopped  before  the  world  is  led  too  far  aUmg 
the  road  to  disaster.* 


ARMS  LOBBY  WORKS  IN 
SECRET  TO  GAIN  CLOUT 


HON.LESASPIN 

or  WISGONSIII 
IX  THB  HOUSE  OF  UFItXSKirTATIVn 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob 
Adams  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  St.  Louis  PosM>iq}atch  has  done  a 
fascinating  and  carefuUy  researched 
series  on  the  defense  industry's  lobby- 
ing efforts  entiUed.  "Reaching  for  BU- 
lions." 

I  commend  the  entire  series  for  its 
completeness  and  balance.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  first  article  in  the 
series. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Apr.  17. 
1983] 

Akms  Lobby  Wobks  a  Sbcbxt  To  Gair 

Cloot 

uucHino  roa  snxioiis 

(By  Bob  Adams) 

Washinctoii.— The  nation's  defense  con- 
tractors use  an  enticing  combination  of 
friendships,  money.  Jobs,  economic  clout 
and  political  pressure  to  Influence  how  the 
U.S.  spends  ite  multiblUion-dollar  defense 
budget,  a  study  by  the  Poet-Dispatch  has 
found. 

Point  men  for  the  contractors  are  their 
Washington  lobbyists,  working  out  of  suites 
that  dot  the  office  buildings  of  Rosslyn.  Vs.. 
a  short  drive  from  the  Pentagon.  The  stakes 
are  high:  about  $1.7  trillion  in  defense 
spending  over  the  next  five  years. 

Much  of  the  lobbying— and,  more  broadly, 
the  use  of  political  influence  by  the  contrac- 
tors—Is cloaked  in  secrecy.  Unlike  lobbyists 
for  political  causes,  defense  lobbyists  shun 
publicity. 

But  a  four-month  investigation  by  the 
Post-Dispatch  shows  that  the  contractors 
and  their  lobbyists  press  the  levers  of  power 
in  several  major  ways: 

They  wine  and  dine  important  senators, 
representatives  and  their  staff  memt)er8  at 
dliuiers.  lunches,  receptions,  Christmas  par- 
ties. They  buUd  good  will  with  UckeU  to 
football  and  hockey  games,  concerU  and  the 
theater.  They  play  golf  with  Pentagon  offi- 
cials at  the  Army-Navy  Country  Club.  They 
cultivate  friends  who  sit  in  chairs  of  power. 

They  pour  money  from  political  action 
committees  (PACs)  into  campaigns  of  influ- 
ential House  and  Senate  members.  Often 
they  target  their  contributions  on  members 
of  committees  that  control  funds  for  weap- 
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ons.  such  as  the  Armed  Servloea  and  Api»t>- 
priatlons  committees.  They  pay  "honoraria" 
to  congressmen  for  speeches  at  company 
meetinga. 

They  hire  ex-congreasmen  and  ex-Penta- 
gon officials  who  know  the  ropes  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  in  the  Defense  Department.  More 
than  1,800  officials  went  through  the  so- 
called  "revolving  door"  from  the  Pentagon 
to  Industry,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  last  three 
years.  Studies  suggest  that  the  number  is 
going  up. 

They  lobby  by  proxy.  Last  year.  Pentagon 
lobbyists  helped  carry  the  ball  for  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  in  its  successful  effort  to  get  ap- 
propriations for  the  C-5  cargo  plane 
through  Congress. 

They  lobby  by  pork  barrel.  Subcontracts 
are  farmed  out  to  congressional  districts 
around  the  nation,  giving  many  congress- 
men a  big  local  stake  in  a  particular  weapon. 
Those  congressmen  then  l>ecome.  in  effect, 
lobbyists  with  their  colleagues  in  the  House 
or  Senate. 

They  get  help  from  unions  in  plants 
where  the  weapons  are  made,  such  as 
United  Auto  Workers  locals  in  Southern 
CaUfomia  whose  members  work  on  the  B-1 
bomber. 

They  flood  the  Pentagon  and  Capitol  Hill 
with  "briefing  books"  extolling  their  weap- 
ons. They  advertise  heavily  in  trade  publica- 
tions, such  as  Aviation  Week  and  Air  Force 
Magazine,  which  are  read  at  the  Pentagon 
and  in  Congress. 

They  work  through  two  dosen  trade  and 
service  associations  that  help  knit  industry 
and  government  tightly  together. 

Lobbyists  and  their  critics  alike  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  lobbying,  as  such.  Is  not 
improper.  The  right  to  lobby  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  Lobbyisto  are  viewed 
by  many,  in  and  out  of  government,  as  valu- 
able sources  of  information. 

Moreover,  a  Congressman  or  Pentagon  of- 
ficial doesn't  have  to  do  their  bidding.  He 
can  ignore  the  lobbyists  and  follow  his  con- 
science. 

But  many  defense  analysts,  including  Sen. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  D-Mo.,  who  sits  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee  on  de- 
fense, are  concerned  that  the  cumulative 
impact  of  the  contractors'  influence  skews 
the  defense  budget  in  unhealthy  ways. 

Because  of  that  influence,  they  contend, 
the  defense  budget  is  larger  than  it  needs  to 
be.  It  is  tilted  away  from  crucial— but  less- 
lobbied— items  such  as  spare  parts,  training, 
and  personnel.  It  is  tilted  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  complex  weapons  that  sparkle  on 
the  drawing  board  but  may  break  down  in 
batUe. 

Many  who  are  concerned  about  the  de- 
fense lobby  quote  President  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower's warning  about  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex.  Some  feel  his  phrase 
needs  expansion. 

"I'd  make  it  the  'military-industrial-Iabor- 
congressional  complex,'"  Eagleton  said. 
"And  because  of  the  interactions  of  all  four, 
I'm  not  sure  we  always  come  up  with  the 
best  national  defense." 

Defense  lobbyisU  generally  avoid  the 
press.  Five  of  the  largest  defense  contrac- 
tors—General  Dynamics,  Boeing,  Lockheed, 
United  Technologies  and  Hughes  Aircraft- 
refused  to  discuss  their  Washington  oper- 
ations. 

"We  consider  that  proprietary  Informa- 
tion." said  Alvin  Spivak,  spokesman  for  the 
Washington  office  of  General  Dynamics. 
Some  lobbyists  agreed  to  interviews  only  on 
the  condition  that  their  employers  not  be 
told. 
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It  k  impoaible  to  determine  whatber  de- 
fense lobbyists  are  mote  active  today  than 
In  the  past  9lwy  have  alvaya  sought  a  low 
profile.  The  hunting  lodge  scandals  of  the 
mld-1970's.  to  which  Pentagon  offldals  got 
free  goose  himtitiy  trips  tmn  oonpanies 
such  as  RodtweU  Intematioaal  and  the  Nor- 
throp Corp..  havent  recurred. 

But  last  siBnmer.  the  publie  saw  an  exam- 
ine of  defense  lobbyists  at  work.  Cooputer 
printouts,  leaked  to  the  praas.  diseloaed  a 
comprehensive  Joint  effort  by  Uocfclieed  and 
the  Pentagoh  for  the  C-8  Galaxy.  The  cam- 
paign suooeoded.  and  taxpayers  will  spend 
at  least  $8.9  billion  for  50  Oalazys  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Analysts  s*y  the  C-8  episode  was  only  the 
most  spectacular  example  of  a  process  that 
occurs,  in  one  form  or  another,  every  day— 
usually  far  fttxn  public  view. 

Recent  deeisimis  to  buy  other  controver- 
sial weapons,  such  as  the  B-1  bonber  and 
McDonnell  Douglas'  F-18  Hornet  fighter, 
are  cited  as  Examples  of  the  tremendous  po- 
Utleal influe«>oe  of  the  defense  oontraetota. 

The  importance  of  the  defense  lobbylsU 
has  seldom  been  greater— If  only  because  of 
the  slw  of  tike  pie  they  are  fighting  over. 

Eighteen  OA  companies  did  more  than  $1 
billion  worth  of  business  with  the  Pentagon 
last  year.  The  two  with  the  largest  P«ita- 
gon  oontra<ts  are  based  in  the  St  Louis 
area:  Gener«l  Dynamics  Corp..  with  $5.9  ba- 
llon, and  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  with 
$5.6billkm. 

About  a.9  million  American  Joba.  not 
counting  people  on  active  military  duty, 
depoid  on  the  manufacture  of  weapons.  Of 
every  four  dbUars  the  government  spends  to 
buy  somethfag.  the  Pentagon  spends  three. 

Some  people  knowledgeable  about  defense 
contracU  set  a  subtle  but  significant  change 
in  the  philpaophy  of  defense  ccmtraetors 
over  the  last  two  decades.  > 

Leonard  Slilllvan  Jr.,  former  assistant  sec- 
retary of  dtf ense  for  program  analysis  and 
evaluation,  has  seen  lobbyists  from  the  in- 
dustry side,  the  Pentagon  side,  and  now  as  a 
private  coiMtiltant  In  a  refleettve  Interview. 
Sullivan  speke  of  how  the  defense  lobby 
had  changed. 

First  he  said.  Congress  asserted  more  con- 
trol over  the  defense  budget  in  the  post- 
Vietnam  and  post-Watergate  1970s.  That 
left  a  natural  opening  for  lobbyists. 

Sec(md.  he  nid.  the  strong  patriotic  im- 
pulse that  moved  defense  contractors  in  the 
1950s  and  early  19«0s  seems  to  be  mingled 
with  other  motives  now. 

"When  the  first  generation— old  Mr. 
Grumman  and  old  Mr.  McDonnell- were 
still  there,  it  was  the  American  flag."  Sulli- 
van said.  "It  was  the  old-fashioned,  hontwa- 
ble  defense  philosophy:  If  the  govonment 
didn't  want  to  buy  it  they  didn't  want  to 
seUit 

"But  whett  this  first  generation  faded,  the 
flag  got  smaller  and  the  profit  motive  got 
larger.  And  to  some  extent  that  perverted 
the  entire  industry. 

"What  you  have  (tai  Washington)  are  a 
whole  set  of  people  who  are  maintained  by 
their  home  offices— listening,  ^ylng.  lobby- 
ing—and they'll  try  to  exert  influence  wher- 
ever they  can.  If  you  make  'lobbying*  synon- 
ymous with  exerting  influence,  they're  all 
over  the  place." 

A  similar  view  was  voiced  by  Sen.  David  H. 
Pryw,  D-Arfc..  in  a  Senate  speech  last  year. 

"While  the  major  function  of  these  offices 
in  the  1950a  was  to  provide  Information  and 
monitor  legislation,  today's  office  empha- 
sises one  concern— political  pressure."  Pryor 
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"It  nay  be  defined  as  'governmental  rela- 
ttaw'  or  'pidrilc  affairs.'  but  the  appllcati<m 
of  pressure  and  influence  has  become  the 
uuinei'stone  to  a  contractor's  success." 

The  Washington  (rffloes  are  the  key  link 
between  the  contractors  and  their  Washing- 
ton constituencies  A  typical  Washington 
offloe  of  a  top  defense  contractor  is  large— 
r»rt«T«  40  or  50  people.  Of  the  top  10  con- 
tractors, Grumman  has  perhaps  the  small- 
est Washington  office  with  24:  General 
meetite  the  largest  with  80. 

Not  all  of  them  lobby  Congress.  Many  are 
in  maikHlng  or  customer  service— what 
could  looaely  be  called  lobbying  the  Penta- 
gon. Others  watch  laws  on  taxes,  noise  pol- 
lution, and  other  corporate  interests  unre- 
lated to  defense.  Most  are  headed  by  max 
with  backgrounds  in  the  Pentagon  or  on 
Capitol  HQL 

To  those  numb«8  might  be  added  the  24 
or  ao  trade  and  service  associations  that  rep- 
reaent  the  defense  industry  in  WashlngtoiL 
The  Pentagon's  200-plus  "legislative  llaiscm" 
workers  often  aid  Industry  ss  well,  as  in  the 
Galaxy  t"*!— 'g"  All  told,  defense  and  con- 
msslntisl  sources  say.  the  defense  industry 
may  have  mwe  than  a  thousand  representa- 
tives to  WashingUm. 

Many  defense  omnpanles  are  trying  to 
strengthen  their  Washington  operations. 
One  Is  McDonnell  Douglas. 

McDonnell  recently  sent  Thcnnas  Gunn. 
S9.  to  run  its  Washliigton  office.  Gunn  is  a 
veteran  of  nine  years  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
IHlatlons  Committee  staff  and  ntoe  years, 
with  McDonnell  Douglas. 

McDcmnell's  Washington  operation  has 
long  been  ctmsidered  low-profile  in  compari- 
son with  other  defense  contractors.  But 
Guim  says  McDoimell  is  more  visible  in 
Washington  now  I>ecau8e  it's  won  so  many 
Mg  contracts.  Also,  he  notes  that  procure- 
mmt  requlranents  are  getting  more  com- 
plex, and  scrutiny  by  Congress  and  the 
press  Is  more  totense. 

He  emphatically  rejects  the  idea  that  his 
office  is  part  of  a  military-industrial  com- 
plex. Most  of  his  time  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
spent  to  respcmding  to  inquiries,  he  says. 
rather  than  pushing  a  weapons  system. 
Alao.  he  says,  technical  people  to  the  Wash- 
ington office  gather  information  at  the  Pen- 
tagon about  tom<MTOW's  mUitary  require- 
ments and  relio'  it  to  St.  Louis. 

"We're  a  conduit  for  information."  Gunn 
■ays. 

Rockwell  International  has  upgraded  its 
Washington  office  mainly  to  protect  its 
hard-won  B-1  bomlier  contract.  Last  fall  it 
hired  Bob  Andrews,  defense  aide  to  Sen. 
John  Glenn,  D-Ohlo,  as  a  liaison  with  Con- 


'Before.  the  front  office  felt  it  would  be 
enough  to  have  its  interests  protected  by 
people  who  worked  in  California  and  would 
come  to  Washington."  Andrews  said.  "When 
the  Ixunber  was  revived,  our  management 
saw  a  need  for  somebody  here  permanent- 
ly- 
Some  argue  that  the  impact  of  the  de- 
fense lobby  is  overstated. 

"On  the  whole,  they're  useful."  says  An- 
thony Battista,  a  tough-mtoded  staff 
membn-  oh  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  handles  research  and  develop- 
ment issues.  "They're  another  source  of  to- 
formation.  It's  another  perspective.  But  in 
no  way  is  that  going  to  determtoe  what  I 
reoommaid  to  the  committee.  I've  gone  to 
lunch  with  defense  lobbyists  and  told  them: 
'I  don't  like  your  weapon.'  " 

Others  note  that  lobbying  by  rival  compa- 
nies can  cancel  out— or  result  to  a  better 
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buy  for  the  taxpayer.  The  current  competi- 
tion between  GE  and  the  Pratt  4e  Whitney 
(Do.  over  engtoes  for  fighter  planes  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Thoughtful  critics  worry  not  only  about 
the  voices  that  are  heard  to  the  halls  of 
Ccmgress  or  the  Pentagon— but  those  that 
aren't. 

Rep.  Ike  Skelton.  D-Mo..  a  promllltary 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  concerned  about  U.S.  air  defenses. 
But  he  observes  that  nobody  is  lobbying  for 
it,  because  it  doesn't  tovolve  a  fladiy  new 
weapon  system. 

Gordon  Adams,  director  of  the  defense 
Inidget  center  for  the  liberal  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  wrote  a  book 
two  years  ago  called  "The  Iron  Triangle." 

He  sees  the  defense  c(Hitract<HS.  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  Congress  as  the  three  legs  of 
that  triangle— with  the  defense  lobbyists  as 
the  potot  where  all  three  meet 

"The  'Iron  Triangle'  is  not  a  conspiracy," 
Adams  said  to  an  toterview.  "It's  a  closed 
circuit  a  network  of  access  and  influence 
and  information.  It  grows  like  Topsy  and  re- 
inf  (»ces  itself —almost  independent  of  the 
will  of  sny  one  player." 

If  the  contractors'  influence  was  leas, 
Adams  said,  the  defense  budget  would  look 
very  different 

"It  would  be  smaller,"  he  said.  "Tou'd  see 
a  lot  more  emphasis  on  operations  snd 
matoteiuuice.  readiness  and  personneL  The 
procurement  share  of  the  budget  would  go 
down. 

"And  I  think  weapon  systeaaat  would  be 
more  influenced  by  the  users  than  the  man- 
ufacturers. Tou'd  see  a  lot  less  gold-plating. 
The  problon  with  some  weaporis  isn't  Just 
that  they  cost  too  much.  Some  of  them 
dont  work— and  people  are  going  to  die  to 
them." 

TOP  TKR  OOMTUna  WITH  DETKIISB  COHTBACXS 
OVER  tl  snXIOH  AMD  THKIR  MAJOK  ISOD- 
UCTS— FISCAL  TEAK  1SS2 

1.  General  Dynamics:  Awards:  $5J)  BU- 
lion— F-16,  F-111  fighter  aircraft  nuclear 
submarines;  Tomahawk.  Stinger  and  Terrier 
missile  systems;  MK-15  close-in  weapon 
system;  MOO  tank,  M-1  tank. 

2.  McDonnell  Douglas:  Awards:  $5.6  BD- 
Uon— F-18  Hornet  F-15  Eagle,  AV-8  Harrier 
aircraft;  Harpoon  and  Tomahawk  missile 
systems. 

3.  United  Technologies:  Awards:  $4.2  BO- 
lion— F-lOO,  TF-30  and  J-67  tuibofan  and 
turbojet  aircraft  engtoes;  UH-60,  CH-53  Sea 
Stallion  and  SH-00  Seahawk  helicopters. 

4.  General  Electric:  Awards:  $3.7  Billion- 
Nuclear  reactors  for  submarine  and  aircraft 
carriers;  J-85,  J-79.  TF-39  and  F-101  turbo- 
fan  and  turbojet  engtoes;  space  vehicle  c(mi- 
ponents;  guided  missile  subsystems. 

5.  Lockheed:  Awards:  $3.5  Billion— C-130 
Hercules,  P-3  Orion  and  C-5  Galaxy  air- 
craft Trident  and  AEGIS  missUe  systems; 
amphibious  assault  ships;  space  vehicles.   * 

6.  Boeing:  Awards:  $3.2  Billion-C-135 
Stratolifter,  B-52  Stratofortress,  CH-47  Chi- 
nook aircraft  AWACS;  ZAGM-86  missUe 
system;  research  for  electronics  and  commu- 
nications equipment. 

7.  Hughes  Aircraft  Awards:  $3.1  Billion- 
Tow,  Maveridc  Phoenix,  Trident  missile  sys- 
tems; radar  equipment  and  guided  missile 
systems  for  A-6  intruder,  F-14  Tomcat  F-15 
Eagle  aircraft  research  for  electronics  and 
communications  equlimient  and  missile  and 
space  systems;  M-1  combat  tank  snd  M-2  to- 
f antry  fighting  vehicle. 

8.  Rodcwell  International:  Awards:  $2.7 
Billion— Research  for  aircraft  and  missile 
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■srstenc  Patriot  niteUe  syBtem: 
electronlci    and    comniunlfmtlom 


•.  Raytheon:  Awardc  93.3  BOUoo— Patri- 
ot. Hawk  and  Sidevtaider  mlaile  ayatonK 
variow    eieetronloi    and    eommiuUcationa 


1*.  Martin  Ifaitetta:  AwardK  $X0  BUUon— 
f^i^iinc  and  Titan  miMlle  ■jratemK  ISftrnm 
prajoctOaa;  tvMti  mlvile  launchera:  re- 
aeaich  for  mlvlle  and  ipoee  syatema  and 
electionleB  and  communloKtiona  equipment: 


Source:  Depaitmoit  of  Defense.^ 


LTSENlCOISlf.  GLOBAL  3000.  AND 
ENVIRONICENTALISTS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OrUASXA 
in  THE  HOUtB  OT  UPUSSHTATIVCS 

Wedneada%  May  2S,  1983 
•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
CT.  "Lsraenkoinn"  Is  not  a  positive  term 
for  those  who  know  the  history  of  the 
Sovtei  Union's  attempt  to  mold  science 
to  fit  their  poliUcal  philosophy.  Tet. 
today  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
growtaiK  political  influence  by  those 
who  practice  similar  "fudginff"  of  sci- 
entific data  and  assumptions.  The  in- 
stitutlcnial  environmental  communi- 
ty—by that  I  mean  those  who  earn 
their  biead  by  creating  ccmtroversy— 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
United  States  is  systematically  slant- 
ing data,  fabricating  ultimate  conclu- 
sions tram  fragmented  information, 
and  gffaHf^  the  American  public  out  of 
their  wits  through  "scientific"  studies 
with  no  basis  in  fact  The  premier  ex- 
ample of  th^r  faulted  science  is  the 
Global  3000  report.  This  document 
represents  science  of  the  worst  kind- 
political  science.  By  fabricating  con- 
clusions from  sketchy  data,  by  disre- 
garding man's  continual  quest  for  cre- 
ative solutions  to  problems,  and  quite 
simply,  by  Ignoring  some  very  well-es- 
tablished facts.  Global  3000  went  far- 
ther toward  discrediting  science  than 
any  other  document  since  Lysenko's 
biological  and  genetic  study  or  Gali- 
leo's recantation. 

Thankfully,  scientists  and  econo- 
mists are  reexamining  this  political 
document  and  providing  us  with  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  world  in 
the  year  3000.  Their  conclusions  are  as 
follows: 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  world  in 
3000  wlU  be  leas  crowded,  leas  polluted,  more 
stable  ecolnstrally.  and  leas  vulnerable  to  re- 
aouroe-supply  diaruption  than  the  world  we 
live  in  now.  Streaaes  involvinc  population, 
rcaouicea.  and  environment  will  be  leaa  in 
the  future  than  now.  .  .  .  The  world's 
people  will  be  richer  in  most  ways  than  they 
are  today.  .  .  .  The  outlook  for  food  and 
other  necessities  of  life  will  be  better  .  .  . 
life  for  most  people  on  earth  will  be  leaa  pre- 
carious economically  than  it  Is  now. 

Why  the  great  discrepancy  between  this 
optimistic  view  and  the  oh-so  pessimistic 
view  of  Global  3000?  Simple— it  represenU  a 
sdentlfle  work,  rather  than  a  poUtlcal  worlL. 
CoiHider  the  f oUowmr 
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Ufe  expectancy  has  been  risinc  rapidly 
throughout  the  world,  a  sicn  of  demotraph- 
ic.  scientific  and  eeonomle  sucocaa. 

The  birth  rate  in  leaa-developed  countries 
has  been  falllnc.  probably  a  result  of  mod- 
emlsatloa  and  of  decieaatnc  child  mortality, 
and  a  sign  of  Increased  control  by  people 
over  their  family  lives. 

Though  there  are  still  many  hungry 
people,  the  food  supply  has  been  improving, 
as  measured  by  grain  prices,  production  per 
consumer,  and  the  famine  death  rate. 

Trends  in  world  foresU  are  not  worrisome, 
taken  as  a  whole,  though  there  are  places 
where  deforestation  is  troubling. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  the  rapid  loss  of 
species  in  the  next  two  decades  that  has 
been  widely  warned  about. 

The  fish  catch,  after  a  pause,  has  resumed 
its  long  upward  trend. 

Land  for  agriculture  in  the  worid  will  not 
be  an  increasingly  serious  constraint  in 
coming  decades. 

In  the  VA,  the  trend  is  toward  higher- 
quality  cropland  suffering  leas  from  erosion 
than  in  the  past. 

The  widely-published  report  of  increasing- 
ly rapid  urbanlntion  of  X3JS.  farmland  was 
based  on  faulty  data. 

Water  does  not  pose  a  problem  of  physical 
scarcity  or  disappearance,  although  the  situ- 
ation does  call  for  better  institutional  man- 
agement through  a  more  rational  system  of 
property  rights. 

The  climate  does  not  show  signs  of  unusu- 
al and  threatening  changes. 

Mineral  resources  are  becoming  less  scarce 
rather  than  more  scarce,  affront  to  common 
sense  though  that  may  be. 

There  is  no  persuasive  reason  to  believe 
that  the  world  oil  price  will  rise  In  coming 
decades.  The  price  may  fall  weU  below  what 
it  has  been. 

Nuclear  power  is  certainly  no  more  expen- 
sive than  coal,  and  probably  is  much  cheap- 
er, under  most  circumstances. 

Nuclear  power  gives  every  evidence  of 
costing  many  fewer  lives  per  unit  of  energy 
produced,  than  coal  or  oU.  It  is  also  very 
much  cheaper  than  oil. 

Solar  and  other  non-conventional  energy 
sources  are  too  dilute  to  compete  economi- 
cally for  much  of  humankind's  energy 
needs,  though  for  specialized  uses  and  cer- 
tain climates  they  can  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. 

ThreaU  of  air  and  water  pollution  have 
been  vastly  overblown,  and  the  processes 
were  not  weU  analyzed  in  Global  3000. 

The  scientists  who  engaged  in  the  re- 
search disputing  the  fabrications  in  Global 
3000  do  not  contend  that  all  is  well  in  the 
world,  or  that  we  do  not  have  major  prob- 
lems to  overcome.  What  they  do  maintain, 
however,  is  that  the  conclusions  reached  in 
Global  3000  were  based  on  seriously  flawed 
trend  data.  Further,  these  scientisU  iiKlud- 
ed  something  in  their  study  that  Global  300 
left  out  in  addition  to  the  facts:  Man's  un- 
quenchable thirst  to  better  himself  and  his 
world  for  himself  and  his  children.  For,  in 
the  final  analysis.  God's  greatest  gift  to  man 
is  his  desire,  his  lust  for  a  better  world,  and 
the  brain  and  conscience  to  make  difficult 
decisions  based  on  facts.  That  the  Global 
3000  report  attempted  to  scuttle  those  facts 
for  political  dogma  is  a  serious  affront  to 
both  science  and  politics. 

In  today's  Washington  Times.  Dr.  Julian 
Simon  outlines  the  inherent  fallacies  in  the 

Global  3000  report  and  discusses  the  upcom- 
ing scientific   study   refuting   the   gloomy 

throwback  to  Lyaenkoism  that  was  Global 
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3000.  I  submit  the  article  for  the  Members' 
Information,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Gloomt  Global  Fobscast  Sbtbs  Falsb 
VALina 

(By  Julian  Stamm) 

In  a  few  weeks  an  organisation  known  as 
the  Global  Tomorrow  Coalition  wlU  parade 
a  boat  of  highly  paid  speaken  Into  Wash- 
ington, including  ex-President  Jimmy 
Carter,  for  a  major  conference  Intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  environmental  lobby 
is  alive  and  welL 

The  Global  Tomorrow  CoaUUon  is  the  key 
player  in  the  so-caUed  Global  3000  Move- 
ment, which  grew  out  of  the  "IMO  Global 
Report  to  the  President." 

Most  of  the  economists,  agricultural 
economists,  and  sUUstldans  who  have  ex- 
amined that  report— and  a  number  of  well- 
known  environmentalists  as  well— consider 
it  to  be  fatally  fUwed  in  method,  lacking  in 
historical  foundation,  and  misleading  in  its 
conclusions  about  the  global  "trends"  it  pur- 
ports to  describe. 

The  report  proclaimed,  with  official  U.8. 
government  imprimatur,  that  the  world  is 
going  to  hell  In  a  handbasket 

The  report's  own  thumbnail  summary  of 
findings  assert:  "If  present  trends  continue, 
the  world  in  3000  will  be  more  crowded, 
more  poUuted.  less  stable  ecologlcaUy,  and 
more  vulnerable  to  disruption  than  the 
world  we  live  in  now.  Serious  stresses  involv- 
ing population  resources,  and  environment 
are  clearly  visible  ahead.  Despite  greater 
materials  output,  the  world's  people  will  be 
poorer  in  many  ways  than  they  are  today." 

Fortunately  for  this  planet,  these  gloomy 
sssertions  about  resources  and  environment 
are  baseless.  The  facts  point  In  quite  the  op- 
posite direction  on  every  Important  aspect 
of  their  prediction  for  which  there  are  data. 

Among  Global  30OO's  unsupported  and  fal- 
lacious statements,  it  asserts  that  the  world 
is  getting  more  polluted.  But  it  cites  no  sys- 
tematic data. 

In  the  richer  countries,  there  is  solid  evi- 
dence that  air  pollution  is  declining.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  new 
Pollutant  Standard  Index  for  the  United 
States  shows  that  a  trend  of  declining  pollu- 
tion has  been  under  way  for  some  time,  and 
did  not  arise  solely  with  the  onset  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement  around  1970. 

Global  3000  also  projected  a  5  percent 
yearly  increase  in  the  real  price  of  nonfuel 
minerals  untU  the  year  3000.  There  has 
always  been  "serious  stress"  for  these  re- 
sources in  the  sense  that  people  have  to  pay 
a  price  for  the  resources  they  want. 

But  the  relevant  economic  measives  of 
stress— cosU  and  prices— show  that  the  long- 
term  trend  is  toward  less  scarcity  and  lower 
prices  rather  than  more  scarcity  and  higher 
prices,  hard  as  that  may  be  to  believe. 
Though  prices  for  individual  minerals  may 
rise,  the  cost  trends  for  most  natural  re- 
sources have  been  downward  over  the 
course  of  recorded  history. 

Indeed,  an  hour's  work  in  the  United 
SUtes  has  bought  increasingly  more  copper, 
wheat  and  oU  (which  are  represenUtive  and 
important  raw  materials)  from  1800  to  the 
present.  In  fact,  the  prices  of  raw  materiaU 
have  even  been  falling  relative  to  consimier 
goods  and  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
While  the  report  says,  "The  outlook  for 

food  .  .  .  will  be  no  better,"  consumption  of 

food  per  person  in  the  world  is  up  over  the 

last  30  years.  Famine  deaths  have  decreased 

in  the  past  century  both  in  real  terms,  and 

in  the  percentage  of  population.  World  food 

prices  have  been  declining  for  centuries  and 


will  likely  colUnue  to  do  so.  dsnilte  (Hobal 
3000'a  condutkin  that  "real  prioaa  for  food 
are  expected  to  double." 

The  GMal  Tonmocrow  Ooslttlon.  made 
mi  of  W  unaliliarinm  whirh  war  thr  fHirttal 
3000  Report  te  their  a»«alled  Mbte.  have  a 
large  number  of  ataff  memben  fan  Wadiing- 
ton  who  loMV  Oansreaa  and  the  executive 
brand!.  Altogether,  there  an  now  over  M 
legiatered  environmental  lotbylsU  oo  Civ>- 
iicd  Hm.  coiqpared  to  two  or  three  In  the 
late  lOWra  And  there  are  Ave  environmen- 
tal  political  action  committees,  one  of 
which- The  League  of  OoHsenrative 
Voten— had  a  budget  of  almost  $000,000  to 
back  about  70  candirtatw  in  the  1M3  elec- 
tiona. 

The  Global  3000  movement  has  deeply  af- 
fected the  national  poUctaa  of  the  United 
States  and  ottier  natlona.  A  number  of  bOla 
and  rasolutiaia  before  Congreaa  ahow  the 
Influence  of  Global  3000. 

Ftar  tnatanoe.  a  letter  from  Sen.  Mark  Bat- 
fleld.  R-Ore..  to  Sen  William  Roth.  R-DeL. 
leganttng  a  1771.  the  Global  Baaouroes.  b- 
viionment.  aAd  Population  Act.  calls  for  cre- 
ation of  a  COuncO  on  Olotal  Rcaouroea  to 
unify  government  planning  In  the  areas  of 
natural  reaouroea.  envtronncot  and  popular 
tion  policy.  The  mafai  impetus  for  thia  legia- 
lation.  Baiama  wrote,  "was  the  puUicatlon 
of  the  'Global  3000  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.' " 

In  short,  those  memben  of  CangrcBS  have 
f  aUm  victim  to  a  special  Interest  movement 
that  seeks  oidy  to  enlarge  Its  own  coffers  by 
Justifying  Ite  existence  with  Crtghtening  and 
f allidous  research. 

Thla  movement  already  has  caused  misal- 
location  of  dutural  resources  in  the  United 
States,  deterioration  m  public  mnale.  and  a 
loas  of  confidence  (with  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  riak  laveatment)  in  the  busineaa  com- 
munity. 

The  real  dSnger  lies  in  the  fact  that  thoe 
are  no  orgsnizations  or  oommunlcatlfRis 
media  dedloated  to  setting  the  record 
straight  or  to  opposing  the  Global  3000  ini- 
tiatives. 

Tet.  this  Juggernaut,  fueled  by  false  Infor- 
mation and  special  interest  values,  must  be 
stopped  before  the  world  is  led  too  far  along 
the  road  to  dteaster.* 


RADIO  MOSCOW  AND  THE 
TRUTH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  nxnon 
IN  THx  aousc  or 
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Wednesday.  May  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  I  have 
never  met  Mr.  Vladimir  Danchev  and 
it  would  appear,  to  Judge  from  recent 
reports.  I  hever  wilL  But  I  admire  him 
tremendously  for  doing  something 
that  to  my  knowledge  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
done.  Mr.  Danchev.  an  announcer  for 
Radio  Moscow,  recently  told  the  truth. 
That's  right— he  told  the  truth  on 
Radio  Moscow.  He  referred  fo  the 
Soviet  invaders  of  Afghanistan  as 
Soviet  invaders.  He  committed  other 
truthful  indiscretions  about  the  Soviet 
invaders— from  the  Kremlin's  point  of 
view— and  Radio  Moscow  refuses  to 
comment  on  his  bold  acts. 

His  fate  is  not  known.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  soon  beotmie  the  benefi- 
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dary  of  the  Soviet  system's  free 
health  care  in  one  of  their  peychiaMc 
wards.  My  condolmces  go  to  his 
family.  But  in  speaking  the  truth  over 
Radio  Moscow— even  for  a  few  min- 
utes—he deserves  our  req^ect  as  well 
as  our  irfty. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rkmo)  "Radio  Moscow  Declares  Criti- 
cal Report  an  Error."  an  Associated 
Press  di^Mtch  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  htky  2S,  1983: 

RAMO  Moscow  DSCLAXSS  Cbiticai.  Rkpobt 

amBuok 

Moscow  (AP).— Radio  Moscow  blamed  a 

"personal  "««'*-'f»  by  announcer  Vladimir 

Danchev"  for  broadcasts  praising  Moslem 

lebelB  In  Afghanistan  for  battling  "Soviet 

A  spo^ff""'  for  the  Kremlin's  chief  radio 
voice  did  not  say  whether  action  bad  been 
taken  against  the  announcer. 

"Don't  call  any  more."  another  qjokesman 
aid  later.  "We  won't  answer  any  questions." 

In  three  newscasts  in  the  Engllah-lan- 
guage  world  service  Monday.  Danchev  read 
repMts  on  the  war  in  Afghanistan  that 
omitted  the  usual  Soviet  condemnation  of 
the  Moslem  guerrillas  and  referred  to  Soviet 
troops  as  acsreaaors. 

In  the  firat  two  broadcasts,  the  announcer 
said  the  "population  of  Afghanistan  plays 
an  increasing  role  in  defending  the  coun- 
try's territory  against  Soviet  occupants." 

He  added  that  a  meeting  of  tribal  elders 
dedared  the  "activity  carried  out  from 
Soviet  territory  endangers  the  security  of 
the  pcHHilation  of  Afghanistan." 

In  the  third  broadcast.  Danchev  said  the 
Afghan  population  was  playing  an  increas- 
ing role  in  defending  the  country  "against 
bands  inf Qtrated  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

"Reporta  In  KabOl  say  that  tribes  living  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Hangahar  and 
Paktia  have  Joined  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Soviet  invaders,"  he  said.  In  a  closing 
summary,  he  repeated  that  the  Afghan  pop- 
ulation was  taking  an  "increasingly  active 
part  in  action  against  Soviet  forces." 

The  BBC  monitoring  service  in  London 
said  similar  terms  had  been  used  by  Radio 
Moscow  in  another  report  on  Afghanistan 
last  week. 

Some  Westerners  theorized  that  the 
broadcasts  were  a  protest,  either  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group,  against  the  presence  of 
the  estimated  100,000  Soviet  troops  in  Af- 
ghanistan, where  they  have  been  battling 
anti-communist  rebels  for  3  Vi  years. 

Although  some  Soviet  citizens  disapprove 
privately  of  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
Afghanistan,  there  have  been  no  known 
public  protests  against  the  war.* 
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Va..  by  iwoviding  affordable,  tradition- 
al. home-co(Aed  meals. 

Mrs.  Mathews  is  more  than  a  suc- 
cessful biudnesswoman.  She  is  a  true 
humanitarian.  She  originally  entered 
the  restaurant  business  to  provide  a 
Job  for  her  sister,  after  whom  her  res- 
taurant. Gene's  Kitchen,  is  named. 
She  has  provided  Jobs  for  disabled  per- 
sons in  the  commimity.  She  puts  in 
long  hours  because  she  believes  her 
restaurant  allows  her  to  help  other 
people,  especially  her  employees. 

In  recognition  of  her  service  to  Pe- 
tersburg. Mrs.  Mathews  was  presented 
a  Preservation  of  Black  Heritage 
Award  by  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
This  nationwide  award  was  part  of 
Reynolds  celebration  of  Blac^  History 
Month  and  was  designed  to  recognize 
excellence  in  the  preservation  of  black 
heritage. 

Mrs.  Mathews  deserves  this  recogni- 
tion, along  with  the  thanks  of  her 
fellow  citizens  of  Petersburg,  for  her 
excellent  contribution  to  our  commu- 
nity.* 


OLUE  MAE  MATHEWS. 
HUBIANITARIAN 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  vntGIHIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotild 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
achievements  of  a  special  Virginian, 
Mrs.  Ollle  Mae  Mathews. 

The  owner  of  a  popular  and  success- 
ful restaurant,  Mrs.  Mathews  has 
served  the  commvinity  of  Petersburg. 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  FEtmSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  modem  information  technolo- 
gy in  society  today  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Even  within  traditional  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  U.S.  Congress, 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  utility  of  computer  and  onnmu- 
nications  systems  for  improving  access 
to  needed  information  and  enhancing 
office  efficiency.  As  issues  become  in- 
creasingly complex  and  the  time  de- 
mands on  individual  legislators  contin- 
ue to  grow,  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
availability  of  automated  information 
systems  to  ease  the  tasks  before  us. 

Recently,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gude,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
spoke  before  the  Computer  and  Busi- 
ness Equipment  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation on  the  topic  of  advanced  tech- 
nology in  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  this  useful 
statement  on  the  important  contribu- 
tion information  technology  is  making 
to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Gude's  remarks 
follow: 

ASVAMCED  TBCHMOLOGY  IH  THE  COHGBSSS 

(An  address  by  Gilbert  Gude.  Director  of 
Congressional  Research  Service,  l)efore 
the  Computers  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  AssodaUon  (C^BEMA) 
Spring  Meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  12, 
1983) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association,  as  the  interest 
and  work  of  the  m«nbers  of  your  associa- 
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Senriee  hmm 

I  Id  tbe  ndaty  boglnnlnsi  of  Ameri- 

In  UOO.  stuttnc  m  a  U- 

taniy-tlie  Ubranr  of  Coofreii.  or  a  bard- 
can  ^ta  ban.  If  you  will— on  tbe  third 
floor  of  the  DA  CapttoL  EvolutJon  to 
beeoaae  a  oampr^aiahrc  infonnatlon  and 
iiiiarrli  Mnrtn  durins  tbe  Itth  century 
and  into  the  early  yean  of  the  aoth  was 

heavy.  CMHiii  afa  only  a  part-time  bmb 
and  a  handful  of  derka  auppUed  ataff  sup- 
port. Um  library  developed  In  a  Maurely 
faahkm.  tout  there  were  aendnal  stlrrlncs  of 
much  cfaaiwe  to  come.  Ftoa  the  years  of  Its 
foundhw— perhaps  becanae  of  the  influence 
of  TtaooMa  Jefferaon  and  bis  crilection— 
then  waa  an  tamovattve  force  at  work  In  the 
Lttrary  with  capacity  for  substantial  muU- 
tlHH.  And  so  over  the  decadea.  while  tbe 
great  collection  erf  books  and  manuscrlpU 
waa  buOdbic  unltt  evolved  unrelated  to  con- 
liiaslnnal  information  and  reasarch  needr 
The  Copyright  Office,  a  dhrWon  for  the 
phyateally  bandieapped  and  the  bUnd.  a  ge- 
ography and  mapa  diviakm.  a  unit  for  prints 
and  photographs— examples  of  the  diversity 
(rf  tasks  taken  up  by  the  Ubrmry  of  Con- 


But  prior  to  Worid  War  I.  congrearional 
leaders  began  to  push  for  more  organised 
and  sofdilatlcated  information  and  reeearch 
support  for  their  legislative  work.  Oovem- 
ment  waa  growing:  there  was  increased  in- 
terest in  regulatory  and  oonservatk»  areas 
and  in  political  and  management  reforms  at 
State  and  national  leveL  And  so  in  1915. 
language  waa  attached  to  the  annual  legiaia- 
tlve  appropriatlona  UH  which  enabled  the 
librarian  of  Congress  to  employ  competent 
petaona  "to  prepare  such  Indexes.  dIgesU 
and  fompflatlnna  of  law  as  may  be  required 
for  Congreaa  and  other  official  use  .  .  .".  As 
a  result,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  estab- 
lished the  legisiaUve  Reference  Service. 

Through  Worid  War  I.  the  New  Deal  era. 
and  World  War  n.  Government  burgeoned 
and  Congreaa  grew,  and  In  1M<  the  Senate 
and  the  Houae  of  Reprcaentatlves  made  ape- 
dflc  provlskm  for  research  resources— 
senlOT  specialists— in  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Servioe.  In  addition  to  librarians  and 
reference  spedallsts.  tbe  Service  was  begin- 
ning to  develop  a  staff  of  analysts  and  re- 
seareheia  in  particular  subject  areas.  This 
1»M  Legislative  Reorganiaatkm  Act  also  di- 
rected the  Servioe  to  operate  In  an  anticipa- 
tory modfr-to  be  prepared  to  aasist  Con- 
grem  with  Information  and  research  on  crit- 
ical ISBuea  prior  to  their  becoming  of 
congresaonal  concern. 

By  19T0.  an  expanding  nation— a  complex 
aodety  and  government— stimulated  Con- 
gress to  further  reorganisation  with  a  sub- 
stantial enlargement  of  mission  and  staff  of 
tbe  Reference  Service.  This  Reorganintlon 
Act  of  1970  changed  the  name  from  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  Congressional  Re- 
search Servioe. 

CR8  today  numbers  over  800  staff,  of 
which  some  550  are  profeaaionals.  either  in 
varloua  subject  areas  or  serving  as  informa- 
tk»  specialists. 

And  the  Service's  continuing  mandate  la 
to  aupport  on  a  timely  basis  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congreaa  and  all  of  its  committees 
with  quality,  objective  and  nonpartisan  in- 
f  ormatioo  and  reaearefa  in  aU  aubject  areaa 


of  uawiaasinnal  eooecm.  The  Raaeareb 
Servlee  not  only  providea  aupport  in  auhJeet 
areaa  raiwiiw  from  "abortkm"  to  "yellow 
rain."  but  It  alao  muat  meet  oongrearional 
deadllnea.  These  can  vary  from  providing  in- 
formation while  the  client  la  waiting  on  the 
phone  to  authoring  an  indepth  report  re- 
quiring the  full-time  skills  of  M  researchers 
and  analyaU  for  a  pCTlod  of  half  a  year  or 


While  developing  to  a  point  where  it  now 
raaponda  to  more  than  400.000  requeaU  a 
year,  tbe  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  rcaiUly  adapted— even  embraced— elec- 
tronic technology,  aoftware  systems  and 
hardware.  Theae  range  from  photocopying 
f«««-»«it«*»  wbteh  produce  24  mOUon  pagea  a 
year,  word  proceaaora.  and  a  wide  variety  of 
retrieval  ayatcms-eome  tailormade  to  con- 
liiasinnal  needa— to  computer  equipment 
with  whkdi  reaearchers.  utillaing  Intricate 
aoftware  programa.  analyse  complex  prob- 
IcBM  auch  aa  ehangea  In  aodal  aeeurlty  and 
Federal  penaton  programa.  We  have  an 
automated  Information  servtees  unit.  AI8. 
with  a  staff  of  39  people.  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing,  coordinating,  and  main- 
taining the  computers  and  other  electronic 
macbinea  wbkdi  support,  record,  supple- 
ment, and  communicate  the  work  of  the 
CR8  ataff. 

Foremost  In  computeriied  management 
support  Is  the  inqi^  status  infwmation 
system,  under  tbe  acronym  ISIS.  Inquiry  re- 
corders place  aa  many  as  2.000  congrtmkwial 
requests  a  day— by  phone  or  mail— Into  ISIS 
where  they  are  forwarded  to  the  appropri- 
ate responding  division.  With  ISIS,  the  in- 
quiry unit  can.  in  moments,  ascertain  tbe 
status  of  a  congressional  request:  it  alao  fa- 
cilitates complex  recordkeeping  and  tablu- 
latea  the  exact  manner  and  time  spent  in  re- 
plying to  each  of  the  thousands  of  requesU 
answered  weekly.  Most  recently,  we  have 
enhanced  ISIS  with  an  electronic  mail  serv- 
ice. The  electronk;  mail  service,  through  the 
cooperatkm  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
information  system,  provides  a  means  of 
sending  requeats  by  terminals  not  only  from 
Houae  of  Reprcaentatlves  offices  on  Capitol 
HiU  but  alao  from  the  of f kea  of  Members  lo- 
cated in  their  districts.  Electronic  mail  in- 
quiries flow  In  through  wluit  we  term  a 
"billboard"  system— where  they  are  printed 
out  on  a  receiving  terminal:  and.  regardless 
of  when  district  offices  place  the  requests, 
they  are  received  continuously  during  the 
inquiry  unit's  working  hours.  Requests  from 
distant  points— the  west  coast.  Alaaka.  or 
Hawaii— received  at  night  are,  of  course, 
taken  off  the  bUlboard  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  morning's  business. 

In  its  reference.  Information  and  research 
work.  CRS  employs  numerous  external  data 
bases,  ranging  from  such  general  purpose 
systems  as  New  York  Times  and  Nexis  to 
subject  area  or  technical  systems  such  ss 
Lockheed  and  Systems  Development  Corp.. 
which  contain  such  data  bases  as  Medline, 
Toxllne.  and  Agricola. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Service  maintalna 
several  sophisticated  infonnatlon  files  in 
the  Library's  own  scorpio  system:  these  are 
used  to  enhance  factual  data  with  supple- 
mentary information:  these  particular  files 
are  invaluable  as  research  and  reference 
took  for  both  Hill  and  CRS  staff  through 
cathode  ray  tubes  located  in  about  half  of 
the  Hill  offkses.  They  are.  of  course,  alao 
available  in  published  form. 

The  American  Law  Division  prepares  two 
of  these  scorpio  files:  Bill  Digest  and  termi- 
nating programs.  The  Bill  Digest  not  only 
dtes  bUls  and  resolutions  as  they  are  intro- 


duced Into  Congrem  by  date, 
aubject  matter,  but  provMea  a  aummary  of 
eadi  piece  of  legialattao.  The  Bill  Digest 
aectlon  updates  the  dtattons  aa  committee 
action  and  floor  amendments  alter  legiala- 
tlon  on  its  course  through  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepreaentaUvaa.  The  termi- 
nating program  file— prepared  annually— 
llata  all  government  programa  which  will 
exirtre  in  the  current  year.  

Another  acoipio  file.  Cttatkm  (CTTM).  la 
produced  by  the  bihllograpbera  of  our  Li- 
brary Servtoea  Division  from  2.000  periodteal 
publlcationa  covering  every  oomer  of  con- 
greasional  interest.  These  publications  in- 
clude public  policy,  popular  and  technical 
Journals:  congreaaional  and  executive  de- 
partment publlcationa:  international  agency 
documenta:  and  reporta  by  research  institu- 
tions, universities  and  interest  groups.  Our 
subject  area  biUiographera  work  doaely 
with  their  respective  research  divisions  aa 
they  select  and  deacribe  those  articlea  which 
are  of  intereat  and  importance  in  the  con- 
gresrional  milieu.  These  annotated  dtatkma 
become  the  CTTN  file— available  through 
the  CRTs  in  congressional,  committee,  and 
CRS  offices. 

Our  Selected  Diaaemlnatkm  of  Informa- 
tion Service,  the  SDI-poaaibly  our  moat 
popular  and  valuable  research  tool— Is  ex- 
trapolated from  the  dtation  file.  Members 
of  Congress,  their  staffs,  and  CRS  research- 
eta  who  subscribe  to  the  SDI  receive  on  a 
weekly  basis  3  by  5  cards  In  their  various 
subject  areas  of  intereat.  An  SDI  aubacriber 
could  aelect  national  defenae.  economic 
policy.  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs,  and  region- 
al planning  from  over  180  aubject  terma  and 
each  week  would  receive  dtations  of  all  arti- 
des  from  the  3.000  publicatkms  on  these 
subjects.  The  full  text  of  those  articles  can 
be  ordered  and  the  hardcopy  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  subscribers  within  several  days.  The 
SDI  service  Is  an  invaluable  tool  for  a  legis- 
lative assistant,  a  researcher,  or  a  Member 
who  Is  tracking  a  subject  area:  it  would  be 
almost  impoadble  for  such  busy  people  to 
assemble  much  less  scan  through  stacks  and 
stacks  of  periodicals  trying  to  keep  current 
in  their  areas  of  Interest. 

Corresponding  hardware  and  software 
system  growth  la  demonstrated  In  the  re- 
search and  analytical  proceas  of  the  seven 
CRS  research  divisions.  Our  Education  and 
Public  Welfare,  Economlca,  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  Science  Policy 
Research  Diviaiona.  as  well  as  a  number  of 
our  aenlor  specialists,  use  statistical  and  an- 
alytioU  models  to  a  substantial  degree. 
Wharton.  Chase,  and  the  two  DRI  modela— 
the  domestic  economic  input/output  model 
and  the  macroeconomlc  model— are  several 
of  those  used  extensively. 

Congressional  needs  for  research  and 
analysis  utiUdng  software  programs  has  re- 
stated in  the  Education  and  PubUc  Welfare 
Division  estabUshing  a  methodology  aectlon. 
it  doea  analytioJ  runs  for  other  sections  in 
the  Division.  In  contrast.  analysU  in  every 
section  of  the  Economics  Dividon  carry  out 
their  own  anaJytical  computer  programs. 
Examples  of  CRS  tailormade  software 
models  to  deal  with  particular  needs  of  the 
hill  community  are  a  tax  computation 
model  and  a  Federal  granU  formula  model: 
preaently  our  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Dividon  is  structuring  a  Federal 
water  reaearch  fund  allocation  modd. 

An  integral  part  of  CRS  operations  today 
are  the  word  processors  found  throughout 
the  Service.  Our  administrative  personnel 
make  heavy  use  of  word  processors:  re- 
searchers and  analysts  believe  them  to  be 


Indiapoiaable.  But  more  than  half  of  our 
profcaaional  itaeardi  ataff  now  use  eommu- 
Pff,M«g  wordl  mocesaora  to  aeoeaa  both  in- 
ternal and  external  data  bases,  extract  to- 
formatlon  for  storage  In  the  word  pioeeawir, 
and  then  reformat  that  Information  in  re- 
aearch repor«L  Our  reeorda  Indleate  that 
word  processors  have  reaultsd  In  a  2H-fold 
Unrciaar  In  the  productivity  of  our  sapport 
pcnooo^a* 

One  comerdone  of  CRS  analytical  and  re- 
search support  of  Congreaa  la  tbe  tame 
brief,  whkdi  M  ISSU  la  part  of  the  aoorpio 
program  vnOMit  through  computer  tenai- 
naJa  In  HDl  a*d  CRS  offices.  CRS  began  ita 
laaue  brief  aSstem  in  1072  and  today  the 
system  offerri  nearly  400  atnietnred  brief 
eaaaya  on  pulik:  policy  lanea;  these  are  up- 
dated aa  III  1 1  sail  ji  by  reseaidwn  and  ana- 
lyata.  As  an  ekample.  the  lasne  brief  on  the 
Iranian  hostage  criala  waa  updated  dally  for 
more  than  M#  daya.  Hie  average  brief  is  up- 
dated every  t  weeks  and  to  hardeopy  la  19 
pages  in  lengtti. 

Althou^  oomputeriaed  data  base  material 
and  hardcopy  produeta— the  iaaoe  briefk. 
CRS  reporta.  congressional  ooounlttee 
prints— repreaent  a  substantial  segment  of 
Congi«MionaI  Research  Serdoe  output  in 
support  of  Cbngreaa.  researchen  and  ansr 
lyate  of  the  Sendee  also  are  heavily  invtdved 
in  aubstantlal  briefing,  woifeahap.  and  aemi- 
nar  acUdtiea  In  aupport  of  Members,  ataffa. 
and  committees  of  Congreaa.  These  aettd- 
tlea  rangea  from  one-on-one  briefings  to 
aemlnars.  such  as  those  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess  Involving  aa  many  aa  200  parttdpanta. 
The  audienca  for  these  programa  baa  been 
expanded  by  audio  and  video  technology. 
The  automated  information  system  staff 
produces  some  video  programa  "live"  from 
CRS  aemlnars  or  workshop  proceedhiga, 
while  others  are  produced  In  a  studio  set- 
ting. Currently,  CRS  video  programs  are 
seen  3  hours  each  day  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives dosed  circuit  tdeviskm  system. 
The  presentations  are  on  laaue-orlented  aub- 
jecta.  ranging  from  add  rain  and  health 
care  cod  containment  to  the  economlca  of 
defense  IndiBtries— the  Reagan  boom.  In 
the  lad  year,  congresakmal  offloea  requeat- 
ed  better  than  2.000  audio  caaaettw  aome  of 
theae  were  taped  directly  from  aeminara  or 
workahopa  and  othera  were  derived  from 
video  programs. 

Key  to  the  integraticm  of  dectronic  and 
computer  technology  reaearch  and  refer- 
ence support  of  Congress  are  training  pro- 
grams for  CRS  and  omgreaalonal  ataff. 
Classroom  aikd  Plato  computer-aaaisted  in- 
struction trafciing  in  wearvio  and  other  Hill 
software  systems  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Service's  ongoing  activitiea.  In  the  lad  aev- 
erd  yeara.  CtlS  has  devdoped  Information 
aemlnars  and  inditutea  for  Member  and 
conunittee  staff:  these  serve  to  famOiarise 
Hill  staff  with  CRS  and  describe  how  HiU 
staff  can  bed  integrate  CRS  teoad  support 
capability  into  their  Capitol  HOI  office  oper- 
ations. These  institutes  utillae  dasaroom 
training  with  some  audiovlaual  materlala:  an 
important  byproduct  of  these  training  aes- 
dona  in  the  sense  of  community  whicta 
these  instruotlonal  sesdons  develop  among 
Hill  ataff  by  providing  opportuniUea  for 
face-to-face  contact. 

Communicating  and  networking  through 
computer  systems  will  increase  aignif  icanUy 
in  the  years  ahead,  but  further  aucceaaful 
incorporation  of  computer  communication 
and  retrieval  systems  will  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  success  of  the  faee-to-face  com- 
munk»tion  network  among  Hill  and  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  staff.  Time  and 
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again  umgiiwlonal  staff  have  observed  to 
us  that  the  faoe-to-faee  contacts  which  they 
Initially  made  at  inatitutea  or  aeminars  have 
itiaagthened  thdr  ability  to  do  effective 
halililliii  research  work  in  support  of  their 
Mdnbers  or  committees.  The  further  adap- 
tation of  mmpsft*''  systems  to  the  Hill  envi- 
rounent  will  evolve  more  readily  to  the 
extent  that  everyone  Involved  baa  the  sense 
that  human  beings  mold  and  operate  the  re- 
sasrrh  reference,  information  network  on 
CvttolHIll.  rather  than  the  aenae  that  Iso- 
lated (rffloea  of  omgreaaional  and  support 
agency  staff  are  tied  togeUier  by  data 
banks,  aoftware  systems,  computers  and  re- 
trieval ayatana. 

Tbere  la  another  asped  of  CRS'  suoceaa  in 
aupport  of  Cairttol  Hill:  Thia  la  the  poUcy  of 
gfdng  authorahip  or  attribution  to  all  mate- 
rial ddlvered  to  Cmgreas.  CRS  materials  do 
not  have  a  faceless  or  bureaucratic  author- 
ship. Whether  a  bibliography,  an  aasem- 
blaae  of  reference  material,  an  issue  brief  or 
a  MHwge  report,  every  CRS  produd  car- 
ries the  name  or  names  of  those  reapondUe 
for  preparation.  And  ao  CRS  staff  are  auto- 
matically recognized  for  their  work,  and  Hill 
ataff  can  ocmtad  an  author  if  there  are  un- 
answered questions  or  if  they  wish  to  dis- 
cuss a  particular  matter  In  depth. 

Aa  to  the  future,  we  in  CRS  will  never  be 
aatlafled  that  we  have  achieved  the  ultimate 
In  productivity  as  an  information,  reference 
and  research  agency.  We  are  scanning  the 
bortamn  and  move  toward  new  ideas  and  new 
aystema  as  quidcly  as  fiscal  and  human  re- 
aouroea  will  allow.  Through  a  servicewlde 
user  committee,  we  have  recently  instituted 
a  system— within  budgetary  limitations— of 
yKP^iwHng  the  use  of  computer  graphics 
wherever  appropriate  and  helpful  for  our 
bardoopy  products.  A  similar  user  commit- 
tee Is  now  exploring  desk-top  computers  and 
trying  to  determine  how  soon  they  can  be  a 
reality  for  evoy  CRS  analyst  and  research- 
er. 

Alao  aa  the  horizon  is  the  devdopment 
and  refinement  of  image  processing  technol- 
ogr.  the  optical  disc  could  well  revolutionize 
all  of  our  storage,  retrieval  and  communica- 
tion of  information.  The  availability  of 
funda  adequate  to  imderwrite  a  woridng  op- 
tical «»'«^  program  is  the  biggest  barrier  at 
this  time. 

And  so  in  condusion.  we  in  the  C«Higres- 
sional  Reaearch  Servioe  feel  we  have  been 
successful  in  iwlBpt-ing  computer  and  other 
dectronic  technologies  to  our  complex  of 
activities.  Perhaps  the  Service's  generally 
upbeat  attitude  has  engendered  a  fertile  en- 
vironment for  new  technology.  The  Service. 
even  before  computer  technology,  was  an 
agency  with  complex  tasks— integrating  in- 
formation, reference  and  research  in  all  sub- 
Jed  areas  of  congressional  interest  on  an 
often  fast-moving  trade  driven  by  congres- 
atonal-political  deadlines.  This  demanding 
environment  is  reinforced  by  the  Service's 
anticbtatory  charge.  By  statute,  the  Service 
la  directed  to  anUdpate  tbe  needs  of  Con- 
greaa, and  CRS  not  only  anticipates  the 
rttaitging  subject  area  needs  of  Congress  but 
is  continually  looking  at  the  information, 
refovnoe.  and  research  community  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sector  for  technol- 
ogiea  which  can  strengthen  ite  ability  to  re- 
apond  to  congresdonal  need. 

And  in  the  very  word  "request"  CRS  finds 
strength  In  the  execution  of  its  mandate. 
CRS  win  not  pamphleteer  Congress;  it  sup- 
plies its  information,  reference  and  research 
work  to  Monbers  or  committees  only  on  re- 
quest. We  are  in  tbe  Information  manage- 
ment business.  Our  heart  is  in  the  research- 
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er.  the  analyst,  the  library,  and  Informa- 
tion apeciaJist:  llkewiae.  our  CRS  adminis- 
trators are  integrd  to  the  creation  of  our 
products.  The  cathode  ray  tubes,  the  soft- 
ware programs,  and  all  the  red  of  the  dec- 
tronic technology  are  simply  tools,  and  we 
look  on  them  aa  devioea  whidi  make  it  poaai- 
ble  f or  us  to  give  Congress  the  very  bed  of 
inf  oimaUon  as  it  carriea  on  the  vital  inoc- 
of  demooacy.* 


PARALYZED  VETERANS 
RBCOONinON  DAT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 


orii«eas<'Huaana 
m  THB  HOnSB  or  BSnUtSKirEATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  2S.  1983 
•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  on 
May  3.  I  introduced  a  Joint  re8oluti<m 
(H.J.  Res.  258)  designating  August  3. 
1983.  as  "National  Paralyzed  Veterans 
ReoDgnition  Day." 

The  resolution  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Suboommlttee  on  Census 
and  Population  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servioe  and  a 
companion  resolution  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  in  the  other  body  sluntly. 

In  less  than  3  weeks  the  resolution 
has  attracted  the  support  of  136  co- 
sponsors,  including  Messrs.  Prrchakd. 
Obebstar,  Natchxr.  Hahskh  of  Idaho, 
SBAimoH,  Sdhia,  Hdtto,  TAUzni, 
Stahoklamd,  WAuanr,  HARUSOir, 
MomcoMERT,    Boim    of    Tgmessee. 

BCATSm,  RiCHARDSOH,  BEHflkli. 

DowMET  of  New  York.  Woh  Pat,  Ah- 
DREWS  of  Texas,  Sam  B.  Haix,  Jr.. 
Kemp,  Forstthe,  Ahbuhzio,  Lahtos. 
JoiiES  of  North  Carolina.  Brtaht. 
Carhet.  Perkihs.  Nichols.  McNoltt. 
Lagomarsiho.  Rob.  Frahk.  db  la 
Garza.  Lohg  of  Maryland.  Puqua.  Li- 
pnrsKi.  BoLAHS.  Corrada.  Pauhtrot, 
WniN,  Bermah.  Hortow.  Rahaix. 
Stokes,  HEFincR.  I^atb,  BErax,  Fazio, 
Vehto,  Badham,  OnuiGER,  Mrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana,  Messrs.  Bosco,  Howard, 
Shelby.  Albosta.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Kaftur. 
Messrs.  Dumcah.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Dwter. 
DntGELL.  DeWine.  Lehmah  of  Florida. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Messrs.  Afplegate.  Dohhellt. 
McDaoe.  Evahs  of  Illinois,  ^uuus. 
Solomon,  McCain,  Pepper.  Swut. 
Edgar,  Vandergriff,  Cbafpeix, 
McOrath.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Hughes.  Ratchford,  Kazeh.  Guarimi. 
Frenzel.  Lungren.  Porter.  Inland. 
Ixva  of  Michigan,  McClosket. 
Crockett.  Pish,  Rangel,  Wylie, 
Britt,  Solarz,  Philip  M.  Crane.  Hyde. 
Sixnholm.  Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. Messrs.  Kastenmeier.  Dymally. 
Chandler.  Chappie.  Bereuter.  Addab- 
BO.  HiLBR.  Denny  Smith.  Daxto.  Tohri- 
CELLi.  Brown  of  California.  Simon. 
Murphy,  Ford  of  Michigan.  Kindness. 
LujAN.  Gonzalez.  LaFalce.  Hoyer. 
Sabo.  Kasich.  Coyne.  Gramm.  Ms. 
Dakar.  Messrs.  Skeen.  Owens.  Dowdy 
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t-imitisK  AM-  »nA  fi.  724.  PubUc  Invest- 


i4ei2 

of  MtirT*r'*rr*    Kooovaac  Rowlahs. 
Omnnacai.  Taukb.  and  Mica. 

The  rcniutlon  would  call  on  the 
rtcridcnt  to  iaue  a  prodamaticm  to 
ilwUnafr  Aucust  3  of  this  year  ••  a 
fecial  day  in  ooiiuneinorati<m  of  the 
Mcrtfloea  and  oontributioDi  of  para- 
lyaed  veteiana.  This  is  a  particularly 
■pprapriate  date  in  view  of  the  omn- 
inwMl^»U*  dedikm  of  the  U^S.  Postal 
Servtce  to  iaue  a  suitable  omnmemo- 
rative  stamp  on  August  S. 

I  would  like  to  oonunend  the  reaolu- 
tM>n  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  invite  all  Ifembos  to  cosponaor 
this  reaolutian  as  an  appropriate  oon- 
Ifraskwial  acknowtedgment  of  those 
who  have  saerifiwid  so  much  for  their 
country.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  at  this  point  I 
would  inert  the  comments  of  the 
major  veterans  service  organisations 
and  the  text  of  the  resoluti<m: 

Pabaltid  VRBum  or  Ambuca. 
WayHngttm.  D.C..  Maw  24.  lUX 

Hon.  JO«  IfOAKIZT. 

CkmiTman,  SubeommiUee  on  Rvtea  of  the 
Houae,  Houae  Committee  on  Rnlea, 
Wm^ington,  D.C 

Dbui  RBuanTATivs  IfOAKixr  On 
behalf  at  tbe  memberm  of  Fualyaed  Veter- 
AU  of  Americs.  I  greatly  appreeiate  your  in- 
traduetlon  of  Bouse  Joint  Resolution  2S8 
whkdi  would  designate  August  3.  1983.  as 
"National  Paralysed  Veterans  Recognition 
Day." 

PVA.  Coogressionally  chartered  veterans' 
aerrtce  orgnlatlon.  has  a  37  year  history  of 
rfPTf— wUng  the  needs  of  veterans  who 
have  incurred  spinal  cord  injury  or  dsyf unc- 
tion. PVA  has  worked  with  many  other  na- 
tional organlaatians  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  aO  veterans  who  have  suffered  paral- 
ysis. Our  twofold  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the 
best  poosibie  medical  care  and  rehabUitation 
is  available  while  all  possible  efforts  are 
made  to  develop  cures  and  treatments  for 
these  costly  and  catastrophic  medical  condl- 


PVA  strong  believes  that  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  ResouIUon  258  is  especially  im- 
portant to  raise  the  public  awareness  of  the 
sacrifiees  and  needs  of  America's  veterans 
who  are  paralysed.  Equally  important  is 
that  this  Resolution  illuminates  the  capa- 
MUUes  and  successes  of  paralyzed  veterans 
rather  than  their  disabiUties. 

Again  PVA  thanks  you  for  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  nation's  paralysed  veterans 
and  for  your  introduction  of  House  Joint 
Resohiticm  258  dwignating  August  3.  1983. 
as  "National  Paralysed  Veterans  Recognl- 
tloo  Day."  If  successfully  enacted,  this 
measure  should  go  far  in  demonstrating  the 
nation's  ooncem  and  appreciation  to  para- 
lysed veterans  who  have  served  and  sacri- 
ficed for  tb^  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  M.  Chsskihta. 

National  President 

I  

DiSABUB  Ambucaii  VcnXAKS. 
Waahington.  D.C.  May  17. 1983. 
Hon.  Jom  J.  ICoakixt, 
U.S.    Houae    of   Repreaentativea.    Cannon 
Houae    Office    Buildino,     Waahington, 
AC 
DSAB  CowasBSSMAM  Moakut:  The   Dis- 
abled Amoican  Veterans  is  pleased  to  lend 
its  stroog  support  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
3S8— a  Mil  which  would  set  aside  August  3. 
1883  as  National  Paralysed  Veterans  Recog- 
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nitlon  Day  honoring  the  thousands  of 
American  veterans  who  have  suffered  devas- 
tating injuries  resulting  in  paralysis. 

America  owes  no  greater  debt  of  graUtude 
to  those  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Vanm  than  to  its  veterans  who  became  par- 
alysed during  the  course  of  their  military 
aerrtce  to  the  nation.  Passage  of  your  bill 
wtNild.  of  course,  pay  tribute  to  the  sacrific- 
es made  by  paralyaed  veterans  but,  as  im- 
portantly, would  also  recognise  their  success 
in  oveiconiing  their  severe  impaiimenU  and 
their  determination  to  live  productive  lives. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  three-quar- 
ten  of  a  mUUon  members  of  the  DAV.  par- 
tlculariy  those  within  our  ranks  who  are 
paialyaed  veterans,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  strong  efforts  to  give  national  recogni- 
tion to  America's  paralysed  veterans.  Tou 
have  our  wholehearted  support! 
Cordially  yours, 

Edwabd  G.  Galiaii. 
National  Commander. 

Vetbbabs  or  Poasioii  Wabs 

or  TKS  Ubitbd  STATn, 
Waahington,  D.C..  May  $.  1M3. 

Hon.  Jos  If  OAKUT. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Rvlea  of  the 
Houae.  Committee  on  Rvlea.   Waahing- 
ton. D.C. 
DsAB  Mb.  Chaibmait  I  have  noted  your  in- 
troduction of  H  J.  Res.  258  to  authorise  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  prodama- 
Ucm  designating  August  3.  1983  as  National 
Paialyaed  Veterans  Recognition  Day. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  2.5  million 
men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  our  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  to  recognize  the 
great  sacrifice  made  by  our  nation's  para- 
lysed veterans  in  service  to  our  country. 
With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  R  Cubbibo, 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

HJ.Rbs.  258 

Whereas  among  those  Americans  who 
have  answered  their  country's  call  to  service 
in  defense  of  its  freedoms,  there  are  thou- 
sands who,  as  a  result  of  service  in  our  Na- 
tion's military  forces,  have  suffered  the  cat- 
astrophic disability  of  paralysis: 

Whereas  despite  the  extreme  severity  of 
this  disability,  these  veterans  have  succeed- 
ed in  leading  useful  and  productive  lives,  in 
part  through  Pederal  programs  for  their  re- 
adjustment but,  more  significantly,  by  draw- 
ing upon  a  special  brand  of  heroism; 

Whereas  our  country  now  enjoys  the 
blessing  of  peace,  and  it  Is  appropriate  that 
all  Americans  recognize  the  special  debt 
owed  to  those  who  have  been  paralyzed  in 
the  defense  of  our  freedoms  during  the  wars 
of  this  century:  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  and  contributions 
that  these  veterans  have  made  and  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  many  veterans  who 
later  suffered  iMuralysis  from  nonservice  re- 
lated causes  are  deserving  of  national  recog- 
nition: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  3.  1983, 
is  designated  as  "National  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Day",  and  the  President  is 
authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  set  aside  this  day  to  honor 
the  sacrifices  and  service  of  paralyzed  veter- 
ans in  an  appropriate  manner.* 


May  25, 1983 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  omnputeriaed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  reqtilres  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
E>ally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occiur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Ebctensions  of  Re- 
mariu  section  of  the  Cohgrcssiohal 
Rbcokd  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  26,  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Recoro. 

MBrmrcs  Schbdulsd 

MAY  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  including  S.  654,  S.  738,  S. 
1147,S.  1194,  and  S.  1195. 

SD-215 

JUNK3 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  May. 

SI>-106 

JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  domestic  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  fo- 
cusing on  the  substance  of  S.  336,  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  (pending  on  Senate  Calendar), 
and  central  State  Settlement  matters. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  Federal  public 
buildings'  policies. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-226 


MayS5,l$8S 


JUNB8 

9:30  ajn. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Uibsn  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hwringi  on  con- 
dition,   structure,    snd    ooopetltlon 
within  tiie  domestic  flnsadal  senrioes 

*°*^'^-  8I>4»8 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Ifanagement 
Suboomlnittee 
TO  hold  bearings  on  the  nde  of  tbe  sd- 
miniatraiUve  Uw  Judges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hunan  Servloes 
related  to  social  security  dlsaMllty. 

8D-M3 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  915.  iwopased 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-226 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-4M 

lOKWajn. 
Foreign  Relatl<»is  '       .^«  . 

Busineas  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  602.  to 
provide    Federal    funding    for    radio 

broadcasting  to  Cuba.  

8D-419 

Veterans' Affairs  ^.  _..,  « 

To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  leglalatton 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 

'''^^^  8R^18 


2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 
^^  SD-226 

JUNE9 

9:30  ajn. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  con- 
dition,   structure,    and    competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  services 

industry. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1386.  &  632.  and 
S.  428,  bills  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  and  development 
studies  for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
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the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
snd  related  matters. 

SI>-226 

JUNE  13 

9-JOajn. 
Fbaanoe 
1^  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
■trueture  applicable  to  property  and 
casuslty  insurance  companies. 

SD-215 
T^iMw  and  Human  Resources 
TO  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
aervioes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30ajn. 
BfiiMwg.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1174,  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
amendments. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
TO  hold  hearings  on  title  III,  to  promote 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
health  regulaUons,  of  S.   1108,  pro- 
posed Highway  Safety  Act. 

SD-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 

1227,  to  improve  the  single-employer 

pension   plan   termination   insurance 

program  created  in  1974  by  title  TV  of 

ERISA. 

SD-430 


14013 

tunlUes  Act:  and  S.  724,  Public  Invest- 
ment/Jobs Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 


10:00) 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
ctlfn^^y  business. 

SD-226 


JUNE  15 


0:30 


10:00  1 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
stratetf  c  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 

Small  Business 

&nall  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  payment- 
in-kind  program  on  agricultural  sup- 
port industries. 

SR-428A 


JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

I  SD-430 


10:30 1 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1174,  pro- 
posed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  amenoments. 

SD-538 

Ccmmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1286,  S.  632. 
and  S.  428,  bills  to  establish  a  program 
to  conduct  research  and  development 
studies  for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies. 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men,  and  on  related 

measures. 

SD-562 

Judiciary  „  ^ 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and  Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Biisiness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  564, 
UJ5.  Academy  of  Peace  Act;  S.  772. 
Smoking  Prevention  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Act;  S.  242,  Employment  Oppor- 


10:30 1 

*Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ford  B.  Ford,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor.  Madeleine 
C.  Will,  of  tCaryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  Department 
of  Education,  and  John  J.  O'Donnell, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-562 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  520.  to  remove  all 
noncriminal  Juveniles  from  seciu«  de- 
tention  faculties  within  the  United 

States. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256,  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Extension  Act. 
Room  to  be  announced 

JUNE  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  314,  proposed  In- 
Flight  Medical  Emergencies  Act. 

SR-2S3 

JUNE20 

9:30  a.ia. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888, 
biUs  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  resi>ect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits   of    woridng    and    nonworking 

women.  .,^  „,. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

Ijabor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  the  elderly,  focusing  on  victim  com- 

''«^"°'^  SD-430 


14014 
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May  U,  19BS 


Mayi5,m 
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14015 


14014 


JUNEai 


Finanoe 

To  eontlnue  hearings  «i  &  19  and  8. 

Ut,  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 

aton  law  with  respect  to  the  rishU  and 

benefits  of  worlUnc  and  mmworUng 


SD-215 
lOcOOajB. 
Judiciary 
Bustneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-236 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bota  bearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act 

8D-430 


JUNE  23 


9:30 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearings  xm  title  IV.  to  provide 
for  increased  ooonUnatim  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials, of  a  1108.  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

8R-2S3 

Judiciary 

Ccmstitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolutiim  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men.  and  on  related 


SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarlu  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1306.  to  encour- 
age American  innovation  by  restoring 
the  patent  system  ss  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

SD-226 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the  deprivation   of 
rights. 

SD-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  anti- 
cancer   drugs    in    the    treatment    of 
cancer  patients. 

SD-628 
10:00  son. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
toeakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  legal 
and  constitutional  ratification  process 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

SD-S62 

JUNE  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  current 
bankruptcy  situation  of  the  Manville 
Corp.  In  Denver.  Colo. 

SD-S62 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  proposed 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  handling 
child  serial  murders. 

SD-226 

jxn«:27 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-2S3 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SI>-226 

JUNE28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173.  proposed 
Federal     Mine    Safety     and    Health 
amendments. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SI>-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
mattos. 

SD-430 


May  25, 198S 


Mayi5,198S 


10:00) 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Fkrm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Cana- 
dian agricultund  imports  and  their 
effect  on  the  small  business  communi- 
ty. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  oertidn  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

8R-418 

JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  the  adminis- 
tration's equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty policy. 

SD-430 
10:00  aon. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-S62 

JULY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19,  to  revise  cur- 
rent Federal  pension  law  with  respect 
to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  worldng 
and  nonworking  women,  and  related 
measures. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


S£PTEBCBER  SO 

11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Af fUrs 
To  hold  haarings  to  receive  legidative 
recommendations  for  flaeal  year  1084 
from  the  American  Legion. 

8R-325 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  27 

lOUW  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Suboommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  ezidore  certain 
Federal  ooiurt  procedures  relating  to 
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the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  14 

9:30  aJB. 
Labmr  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
TV)  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 
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JUNE  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  gracious  God,  we  are  in  awe  of 
Your  presence  and  the  majesty  of 
Your  power.  Yet  we  humbly  place 
before  You  our  innermost  thoughts 
and  needs,  those  feelings  we  hold  from 
all  else,  asldng  that  You  would  forgive 
that  which  is  selfish  and  bless  that 
which  Is  noble  and  good.  Help  us  to 
open  our  hearts  to  Your  spirit  that  we 
may  be  fiUed  with  a  sense  of  higher 
purpose  and  that  the  goals  of  Justice 
and  liberty  and  righteousness  and 
peace  wiU  ever  be  our  way.  Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  wproval  of 
the  Joiunal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  331.  nays 
23.  answered  "present"  5.  not  voting 
73.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1401 


Ackermmn 
Addabbo 
AlbosU 
Anderaon 
Andrews  (TX) 


YEAS-331 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 


Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 


BedeU 
Beilenaon 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bennan 
Bethune 
BevUl 
BUIrakis 
Boehlert 
Bocss 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Boaeo 
Boucher 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
BroyhiU 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derricdc 
DeWine 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Bnslish 
Erdreich 
Evans  (Oi) 
PksceU 


Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Plorio 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomaisino 

lAntos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollura 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 


Paul 

Seiberling 

Thomas  (GA) 

Pease 

Sensenbrenner 

Torres 

Penny 

Shannon 

Torricelli 

Pepper 

Sharp 

Towns 

Perkins 

Shaw 

Traxler 

Petri 

Shelby 

Udall 

Porter 

Shumway 

Valentine 

Price 

Sikotski 

Vandergriff 

Pritchard 

SUJander 

Vento 

Pursell 

Sisisky 

Volkmer 

QuUlen 

Skeen 

Vucanovich 

Rahall 

Skelton 

Walgren 

Ratchford 

Slattery 

Watkins 

Ray 

Smith  (PL) 

Weber 

Regula 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Reid 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitehurst 

Richardson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitley 

Rinaldo 

Smith,  Denny 

Whittaker 

Ritter 

Snowe 

Williams  (OH) 

Robinson 

Snyder 

Winn 

Rodino 

Spence 

Wirth 

Roe 

Spratt 

Wise 

Rogers 

Stangeland 

Wolf 

Rose 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Rostenkowski 

Stenholm 

Wortley 

Roth 

Stratton 

Wright 

Roulema 

Studds 

Wyden 

Rowl.ind 

Stump 

Wylie 

Roybal 

Sundquist 

Yates 

Rudd 

Swift 

Yatron 

Savage 

Synar 

Young (FL) 

Schaefer 

Tallon 

Young  (MO) 

Scheuer 

Tauke 

Zablocki 

Schneider 

Tauzin 

Zschau 

Schulze 

Taylor 

Schumer 

Thomas  (CA) 
NAYS-23 

Brown  (CO) 

Porsythe 

RoberU 

Coats 

Geidenson 

Roemer 

Coughlin 

Goodling 

Sabo 

Dickinson 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Dorgan 

Hawkins 

Solomon 

Durbin 

Lowry  (WA) 

.Staggers 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Evans (lA) 

Mitchell 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 5 

Jacobs 

OberstJir 

St  Germain 

Lundine 

Owens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-73 

Akaka 

D'Amours 

Jenlcins 

Alexander 

Dingell 

Kastenmeier 

Andrews  (NO 

Edgar 

Kemp 

Applegate 

Erlenbom 

Kolter 

AuCoin 

Feighan 

Kostmayer 

Biaggi 

Fields 

Leland 

Bliley 

Fish 

Livingston 

Bonior 

Flippo 

Madigan 

Borski 

Foglietta 

Marriott 

Boxer 

Ford  (MI) 

Martinez 

Breaux 

Gekas 

McDade 

Carper 

Gore 

McHugh 

Clay 

Gray 

Miller  (CA) 

Conyers 

Hall  (IN) 

MineU 

Coyne 

Hance 

Moorhead 

Craig 

Hansen  (ID) 

Mrazek 

Crane.  Philip 

Heftel 

Neal 

Crockett 

Hubbard 

Ottinger 

D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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aiitth.  Robert 


Vander  Jmst 


WeiH 

Whitten 

WOUmiiKIIT) 

WUhmi 

TomwCAK) 


a  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


ME8SAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
^Darrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  3681.  An  act  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  sections  4.  13.  14.  15.  and  15B  of 
the  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  and 

H.R.  2990.  An  act  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  deM  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  312.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 
ness in  connection  with  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties: 

S.  778.  An  act  authorizinc  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  840.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber IS.  19M  (80  SUt.  953:  20  V.S.C.  65a).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  Act: 

S.  929.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1940,  as  amended,  pertaining  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  Canal  Zone  Biological  Area: 

&  930.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  purchase  land  in  Santa 
Cruz  County.  Ariz.: 

S.  1293.  An  act  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  and  provide  for  a  bust  of  Carl 
Hayden  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol: 

S.  Cm.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol": 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution 
providlnc  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  20.  or  May  27.  1983  to  June  6, 
1983,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  36. 1983,  to  June  1, 1983. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)    

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 


The  Speaker  will  recall  that  last 
night  there  was  some  discussion  over 
that  program.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  not  aware  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  on  his 
feet  desiring  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Speaker  and  I  had 
earlier  concluded  that  because  of  the 
situation  next  week,  the  number  of 
Members  who  were  obligated  for  this 
or  that,  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
program  of  some  consequence  Wednes- 
day, but  that  rollcall  votes  could  be  de- 
ferred until  Thursday  because  the 
gentleman  from  Massachuesetts  (Mr. 
BoLAHD)  wanted  to  bring  up  the  hous- 
ing appropriation  bill  and  that  we  do 
have  a  big  schedule  to  meet  in  June 
and  that  we  had  to  take  advantage  of 
it. 

So.  having  made  that  comment,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  expectation 
that  he  would  renew  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  renew 
that  unanimous-consent  request  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  we  may  have  a 
special  day  for  the  consideration  of 
bills  on  suspension  of  the  niles  next 
Wednesday,  the  first  of  June. 

If  that  consent  is  granted,  then  we 
would  roll  the  votes  imtil  Thursday. 
We  would  spend  the  day  considering 
those  bills  and  debating  them  and  any 
which  required  rollcall  votes  would  be 
postponed  for  the  voting  purpose  until 
Thursday.  Then  Thursday  we  would 
foUow  by  taking  up  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill,  and  if  time  remained  in 
that  week,  then  we  would  follow  with 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriation 
bill.  If  it  did  not.  we  would  conclude 
with  the  HUD  bill  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  also  exam- 
ined that  schedule  that  was  prepared  a 
number  of  weeks,  in  fact  several 
months  ago.  We  made  plans  to  be  here 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  some  of 
us  had  made  plans  for  Friday  thinking 
it  would  not  be  a  heavy  day.  with  the 
expectation  that  the  schedule  as  previ- 
ously printed  would  be  carried  out. 

Now.  what  does  that  do  to  us  who 
have  made  plans  for  Friday?  Are  we 
going  to  be  inconvenienced  because  we 
are  changing  for  those  who  cannot  get 
back  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  no.  I  would  say 
those  of  us  who  plan  to  be  here  will  be 
greatly  convenlenced.  We  will  get  the 
bonanza  of  a  day  in  which  we  may 
contemplatively  regard  these  legisla- 
tive matters  without  the  necessity  of 
voting  at  that  moment.  Sometimes  it 
is  good.  Put  it  over  and  think  about  it 


overnight  and  then  get  to  vote  on  the 
next  day.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  now  in  cow  pasture 
language,  what  is  the  gentlonan 
sajrlng?     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  If  the  starting 
time  for  next  Thursday  will  be  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  We  will  go  into  ses- 
sion at  12  o'clock  noon  next  Wednes- 
day, for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  others  of  us  who  are 
so  diligent  that  we  plan  to  be  here 
come  whatever. 

Then  ou  Thursday  and  Friday,  we 
would  go  in  at  10  ajn.  We  would  ad- 
journ by  3  o'clock  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


PERMISSION  TO  DESIGNATE 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  1.  1983.  FOR 
SUSPENSION  CALENDAR 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  next  Wednes- 
day. June  1.  may  be  designated  as  a 
special  day  for  the  consideration  of 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoRTE).  The  Chair  understands  the 
gentleman  will  be  receiving  an  honor- 
ary degree  next  week. 


WAS  BOB  DORNAN  THE  KEY  TO 
<X>MPROMISE  PACKAGE  ON  MX? 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  MX.  missile  some  of 
us  expressed  skepticism  on  the  so- 
called  compromise  package  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  had  worked  out  with 
the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  skepticism  may 
have  been  a  bit  hasty. 


The  Long  Beach  Pren  Telegram  re- 
pmts  that  the  President  has  rounded 
out  his  anus  control  team  of  Weln- 
b«rger.  Adelman.  and  Rowny  by  sp- 
pointing  olir  former  colleague.  Mr. 
Bob  Doman.  as  special  consultant  to 
Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman. 

Now  perhi4)6  this  was  the  key.  the 
unknown  dement  of  that  compromise 
package  that  our  colleagues  embraced 
with  such  enthusiasm. 

I  franky  did  not  know  that  Bob 
Doman  was  an  expert  in  the  arms  con- 
trol field.  I  served  with  Bob  on  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  and  I  enjoyed 
working  with  him  there.  I  do  not  ever 
recall  his  professing  any  particular  in- 
terest in  the  arms  control  areas. 

I  do  recttll  him.  however,  speaking 
passionately  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights.  An«  in  the  Long  Beach  paper 
reporting  the  new  appointment.  Mr. 
Doman  is  quoted  as  saying.  "I'd  be 
good  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  I'm 
Catholic  and  a  lot  of  these  dictators 
are  Catholic.  I  could  talk  to  them  the 
way  the  Carter  administration 
couldn't,  rd  go  down  to  a  guy  like 
former  Argentine  President  Leopoldo 
Galtieri  and  say.  'Look,  you  SOB.  it's 
wrong  to  torture  people.  If  you  don't 
believe  it.  go  ask  your  priest.' " 

That,  my  colleagues,  is  the  Bob 
Doman  that  I  know  and  remember  so 
well. 


BOB  DORNAN  TO  BE  WITH  ACDA 

(Mr.  DOWN^  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Bdr. 
Speaker.  I  slept  a  lot  easier  last  night 
knowing  that  potentially  our  former 
colleague.  Bob  Doman.  will  be  with 
ACDA. 

Rarely,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  him,  have  we  seen  an  in- 
tellect like  Bob's.  The  abUity  to  see 
the  connection  between  such  disparate 
issues  or  of  the  archltecttire  of  the 
Parthenon,  Charles  Manson  and  the 
Tate-LaBianca  murders.  CTambodia, 
Soviet  worldwide  homogeny,  and  the 
tidewaters  of  the  Chappaquiddick. 

Being  able  to  blend  these  unique 
gifts  and  bring  them  to  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agenoy  is  something  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  cause  the  Soviets 
to  rush  to  the  table  or  from  It. 


going  to  be  done  with  the  MX.  for  this 
May  11  aTblcle  to  show  up  around  here 
on  the  floor.  Something  about  our 
former  colleague.  Bob  Doman.  going 
on  as  a  consultant  with  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  colleague  is 
not,  was  not.  and  will  not  be  a  consult- 
ant or  an  employee  or  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Now  I  know  that  tears  up  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side.  I  know 
they  would  love  to  have  old  Bob  to 
kick  around  for  a  long  time. 

He  also  will  not.  has  not,  and  is  not 
on  the  payroll  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty CouncIL 

D  1030 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that,  as  is  the  case  of  many  former 
Congressmen  and  many  administra- 
tions. Democrat  and  Republican  alike, 
there  has  been  an  effort  and  there  will 
be  an  effort  to  try  to  help  our  former 
colleagues  find  a  proper  place  in  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  think  the  administra- 
tion agrees,  and  we  all  agree,  that 
these  two  agencies  are  not  the  place, 
and  I  would  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  have  come  to  the  floor  prepared 
to  beat  us  over  the  head  with  this 
thing  will  let  us  get  on  with  the  substi- 
tution of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 26  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113,  and  get  on  with  the  other 
business  of  the  House. 


BOB  DORNAN  IS  NOT,  WAS  NOT 
AND  WILL  NOT  BE  CONSULT- 
ANT Tp  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 
(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  ISr. 
Speaker,  I  guess  it  had  to  hi4>pen  and 
there  was  not  a  better  time  for  it  to 
happen  then  last  night  about  7 
o'clock,  wben  we  thought  we  were 


A  TRAGIC  EVENT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

IMs.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slay- 
ing of  the  naval  officer  in  El  Salvador, 
the  first  known  American  adviser  to  El 
Salvador  to  be  killed,  is  indeed  tragic. 
My  only  hope  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  be  more  zealous  than 
they  have  been  in  pursuing  the  mur- 
derers of  the  four  American  mission- 
aries and  the  labor  leaders  who  were 
so  brutally  slain  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  this  tragic  murder  will  give 
all  Americans  an  additional  reason  to 
look  at  our  Government's  misbegotten 
foreign  policy  in  El  Salvador. 


retary  of  Transportation  Dole  has  pro- 
posed coping  that  at  14.8  million,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has, 
basically,  in  a  subcommittee,  indicated 
that  that  traffic  limit  ought  to  stay  at 
16  million  passengers  a  year,  in  effect 
vetoing  Secretary  Dole's  recommenda- 
tions. 

National  Airport  was  designed 
before  the  development  of  large  Jet 
aircraft,  and  cturent  noise  abatement 
traffic  profiles  and  traffic  procedures 
have  reduced  the  margin  of  safety  at 
the  airport. 

I  think  we  ought  to  hold  off  raising 
the  level  of  passengers  and  airplanes 
at  that  airport  beyond  Secretary 
Dole's  recommendations  until  current 
regulatory  procedures  are  allowed  to 
nm  their  course.  Otherwise.  I  fear 
that  we  may  be  Jeopardizing  safety  of 
passengers  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  the  public  if  we  precipitously  lift 
passenger  restrictions.  And  I  think 
that  substantially  raising  the  level  of 
traffic  at  National  Airport  right  now  is 
not  a  very  prudent  thing  to  do.  In  this 
connection,  my  colleagues  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation.  Aviation  and 
Materials  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings in  July  on  issues  involving  airport 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  we  want  to  thank  Congress- 
man Glickman  for  that  honest,  fair, 
decent  and  wonderful  statement,  and 
say  God  bless  Dah  Guckmah. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman. 


WE     OUGHT     TO     BE     CAREFUL 

ABOUT   A   NATIONAL   AIRPORT 

BUILDUP 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  about  the  build-down  as 
an  arms  control  measure.  We  are 
going  to  see  something  called  build  up 
National  Airport.  The  current  traffic 
is  13.6  million  passengers  a  year.  Sec- 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1983 

(Mr!  MONTCiOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  30.  Memorial  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated throughout  America. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
earliest  official  version  occurred  in 
1868  when  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Gen. 
John  Logan,  officially  recognized  what 
was  then  called  Decoration  Day.  It  was 
a  day  set  aside  to  decorate  the  graves 
of  more  than  140,000  who  had  fallen 
in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  an  act  of  rec- 
onciliation intended  to  bring  our  coun- 
try together  following  the  most  tragic 
period  of  our  history.  Since  that  time, 
approximately  736.000  service  men 
and  women  have  lost  their  lives  in  bat- 
tles from  San  Juan  Hill  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  culture 
and  nation  throughout  history  has 
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h<»ored  their  deceased  through  me- 
morials and  shrines.  However,  no 
modem  nation  has  taken  better  care 
of  its  veterans  and  their  survivors  as  a 
matter  of  national  pride  and  humani- 
tyrt^ntom  The  Continental  Congress 
in  1776  adopted  the  first  national  pen- 
sion law  to  provide  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  Since 
that  time,  the  Congress  has  continued 
to  carefuUy  develop  programs  and 
benefits  to  assist  those  who  have 
served  and  sacrificed  in  their  country's 
behalf.  Over  the  past  200  years,  our 
Nation  has  built  a  legacy  of  Just  and 
adequate  treatment  in  payment  to 
these  individuals,  while  holding  to  the 
belief  that  a  strong  national  defense 
requires  an  equally  strong  system  of 
rights  and  benefits  for  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  all  realize  that 
any  system  of  compensation  or  act  of 
condolofice  is  only  partial  restitution 
for  the  enormous  loss  of  a  loved  one's 
life.  We  should  all  use  this  Memorial 
Day  to  set  aside  a  time  to  reflect  on 
this  fact,  and  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
that  sense  of  sacrifice  and  patriotism 
upon  which  our  great  Nation  was 
founded. 

!!4r.  Speaker,  today  our  Veterans 
Committee  has  sent  a  letter  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  on  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  during  this  ses- 
sion benefiting  veterans  and  also  legis- 
lation pending  that  might  be  helpful 
to  Members  as  they  address  veterans 
groups  over  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end. 


this  is  a  very,  very  shameful  occur- 
rence by  the  administration. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
MASSACRE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
herremariLB.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Iiir.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  follow  the  gentleman 
ttxxm  Mississippi  who  reminded  us  that 
Memorial  Day  was  founded  after  the 
Civil  War  when  so  many  gave  their 
lives  to  hold  this  Union  together  and 
to  demand  equal  rights  for  all  citizens. 
His  reminder  makes  it  shameful  to 
look  at  today's  newspapers  and  find 
out  that  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Commission  massacre  occurred  going 
into  this  weekend  of  Memorial  Day 
which  began  commending  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  shocking  the  President  would 
appoint  new  people  and  fire  old  people 
who  did  not  agree  with  iiis  politics. 
The  President  is  going  against  a  25- 
year  tradition  against  an  agency  that 
for  25  years  tias  l>een  one  of  bipartisan 
independence.  The  President  is  insist- 
ing it  not  be  independent  or  bipartisan 
but  rather  his  partisan  puppet. 

On  this  Memeorial  Day  weekend, 
when  we  think  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
we  think  of  the  lives  of  people  that 
have  been  given  to  maintain  the  Union 
and  equal  Justice  and  freedom  for  all. 


RONALD  REAGAN  HAS  CON- 
TEMPT AND  DISDAIN  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MTTCniELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  especially  my 
Republican  friends  standing  there  in 
that  little  clvunp.  there  was  never  a 
scintilla  of  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  a  contempt  and  a 
disdain  for  civil  rights.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
that.  At  first,  he  opposed  the  voting 
rights  extension.  Then,  when  it  looked 
like  it  was  going  to  pass,  he  Jiunped  on 
it  and  in  unctuous  tones  talked  about 
how  he  cared  about  civil  rights. 

You  Just  ask  any  civil  servant  who 
has  not  been  intimidated  into  silence, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  word  has 
been  passed  in  all  of  the  agencies,  "Go 
slow,  do  not  enforce  civil  rights  laws." 

Ronald  Reagan  failed  in  his  initial 
attempt  to  destroy  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Now  he  is  at- 
tempting the  political  rape  of  that 
Commission.  Reagan  can  use  all  of  his 
theatrical  skills  that  he  wants,  he  can 
go  on  the  air  and  on  the  tubes  using 
all  of  those  smooth  phrases,  but  the 
record  shows  that  this  President,  more 
than  any  other  President  in  recent 
history,  has  a  contempt,  a  disdain  for 
those  of  us  who  are  black  and  brown 
and  minority,  and  it  shows  clearly  in 
his  dastardly  attituded  toward  civil 
rights  in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 


WEAPONS  IN  SPAC:E 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Califorina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  get  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  I  have  joined  with  a 
number  of  colleagues  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  reduce  by  $19  million 
the  Air  Force  program  for  antisatellite 
missiles.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
case,  but  I  am  going  to  urge  each  of 
the  Members  to  try  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  backgroimd  for 
this  program  so  that  we  may  have  a 
reasonable  discussion. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  modest 
$19  million  authorization  is  crossing 
the  threshold  into  putting  weapons 
into  space.  It  is  an  important  thresh- 
old. It  involves  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  numerous  studies  have  said 
that  that  threshold  should  not  be 
crossed  without  a  thorough  congres- 
sional discussion. 

I  want  to  see  that  discussion  begin,  if 
we  can.  It  does  require  that  the  Mem- 


bers take  an  enlightened  interest  in  it. 
and  I  want  to  urge  the  Members  to  do 
that  in  preparation  for  this  debate 
which  I  think  will  be  a  good  exercise, 
regardless  of  the  outcome. 


Left  to  himself.  Hoffer  not  only  did 
tolerably  well,  he  was  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  all  Americans.  He  will  be  missed, 
but  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERIC  HOFFER 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
America  lost  a  real  treasure,  a  national 
resource,  when  Eric  Hoffer.  the  long- 
shoreman/philosopher, a  favorite  of 
mine,  died  quietly  at  his  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  freedom 
in  this  Chamber,  but  Eric  Hoffer  lived 
it.  He  knew  what  it  means  to  be  an  in- 
dependent, self-reliant  individual  in 
this  overorganized,  oppressively  cen- 
tralized society.  He  knew  what  it 
meant  to  have  nothing,  to  take  risks, 
to  work  hard,  to  stand  on  his  own. 
When  he  wrote  about  freedom,  as  he 
did  so  eloquently,  he  new  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

The  son  of  a  German  immigrant. 
Hoffer  learned  to  read  EInglish  and 
German  by  the  time  he  was  5.  Two 
years  later,  as  the  result  of  a  fall,  he 
was  blind.  After  his  mother  died,  he 
was  raised  by  a  German  housekeeper 
who,  somehow,  convinced  the  child 
that  he  did  not  have  long  to  live.  "My 
childhood  was  a  nightmare,  and  its 
shadow  still  hovers  in  the  back  of  my 
mind,"  he  once  recalled. 

If  Eric  Hoffer  ever  let  this  back- 
ground get  him  down,  he  never  told 
anyone.  Regaining  his  sight  at  15  he 
began  once  again  to  read— it  was  "my 
only  occupation  and  my  pastime."  he 
said— and,  3  years  later,  he  headed  for 
California,  "the  poor  man's  country." 

For  3  days  he  starved  on  Los  Ange- 
les' skid  row,  eventually  finding  work 
as  a  dishwasher,  a  migrant  farm  labor- 
er, and  lumberjack.  In  1943  he  settled 
down  as  a  longshoreman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  lived  until  last  week. 

It  was  in  the  late  1930's  that  EIric 
Hoffer  began  to  write,  capturing  the 
popular  imagination  with  "The  True 
Believer"  (1951).  "The  Passionate 
State  of  Mind"  (1955).  and  "The 
Ordeal  of  Change"  (1963).  Admired  by 
Presidents  Eisenhower.  Johnson,  and 
Reagan,  he  received  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  in  February. 

As  an  ardent  champion  of  liberty 
and  foe  of  totalitarianism,  he  clearly 
understood  how  true,  unsubsidized 
capitalism  befriends  the  working  class. 
Hoffer  wrote: 

I  cannot  see  myself  living  in  a  socialist  so- 
ciety. My  passion  is  to  be  left  alone  and  only 
a  capitalist  society  does  so.  Capitalism  Is 
ideally  equipped  for  mastering  things  but 
awlcward  for  mastering  men.  It  hugs  the  as- 
sumption that  people  will  perform  tolerably 
well  when  left  to  themselves. 


TRAGEDY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  report  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  death 
of  lit.  Comdr.  Albert  A.  Shaufelberger. 
U,S.  Navy.  In  El  Salvador.  This  terri- 
ble assassination  of  a  young  American 
officer  is  testimony  to  the  brutality  of 
political  terrorism  in  El  Salvador 
today. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Shaufel- 
berger was  shot  as  he  sat  in  his  car 
near  the  campus  of  Central  American 
University  in  San  Salvador.  He  was  off 
duty  and  in  civUian  clothes  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  deputy  commander  of  the 
UJS.  Military  Training  Group  and  was 
chief  of  the  naval  section.  He  worked 
closely  with  Salvadoran  military  per- 
sonnel aiid  was  assigned  to  a  training 
group  in  La  Union,  a  city  in  eastern  E3 
Salvador. 

A  career  naval  officer.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Shaufelberger  was  from 
Tripp  Island.  S.C.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  his  fan^y  and  loved  ones  and  I 
share  their  grief  in  this  hour  of  su- 
preme sadness. 

He  died  in  the  service  of  his  country 
in  a  beleaguered  nation  where  Ameri- 
can personnel  are  tnring  to  bring  sta- 
bility and  democracy  to  that  small 
nation.  This  is  a  hiunan  tragedy  for 
which  caring  people  will  show  compas- 
sion. It  is  not  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  situa- 
tion. 

In  recent  years,  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  serving  overseas 
have  fallen  victim  to  blind  terrorism 
which  seelGs  to  win  objectives  by  the 
brute  applk»tion  of  fear.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, a  small  group  is  attempting  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  majority  of  free- 
dom loving  people  who  wish  to  live  in 
an  open  and  democratic  society. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  sending  our 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Shaufelberger.  He 
died  in  the!  service  of  his  country  in  a 
land  that  desperately  needs  America's 
help  in  order  to  bring  stability  and 
peace  to  that  long-suffering  nation. 


unfair  and  which  demand  legislative 
remedy.  The  present  compensation 
laws  on  spousal  individual  retirement 
aooounts  provide  the  latest  example. 

Under  the  present  laws  on  spousal 
IRA's,  the  full  $2,250  tax  deduction 
can  be  claimed  only  if  the  nonworking 
spouse  receives  absolutely  no  compen- 
sation during  the  tax  year.  If,  as  a  con- 
stltutent  of  mine  recently  learned,  one 
spouse  earns  an  annual  total  of  $40  as 
an  election  official,  for  example,  and  is 
honest  enough  to  report  it.  the  law 
bars  that  couple  from  claiming  the 
full  $2,250  deduction. 

To  rectify  this  oversight  in  the  "Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981".  I 
call  Members'  attention  to  H.R.  2468. 
which  would  provide  that  a  spouse 
earning  less  than  $250  annually  would 
not  be  disqualified  from  the  benefits 
of  a  spousal  IRA.  This  would  make  a 
minor  change  in  our  tax  laws,  but  it  is 
a  change  which  equity  demands 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  modest  but 
necessary  legislation. 


SPOUSAL  IRA  BILL 

(BCr.  BiJREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then.  Members  of  Congress 
hear  of  FMeral  laws  or  regulations 
which    are    unexpectedly,    patently 
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NEW  SPENDING  DENIES  FUNDS 
TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

(Mr.  BATEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  House  convened  in  January,  it  has 
voted  for  $2.7  billion  in  additional  cur- 
rent year  budget  authority,  and  $7.6 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  House  has  also 
passed  legislation  which  will  result  in 
$4.6  billion  in  additional  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Given  our  current  budget  situation 
all  of  this  additional  spending  will  be 
ftmded  either  through  borrowing  or 
higher  taxes.  Additional  borrowing 
would  further  reduce  the  already  lim- 
ited capital  available  to  the  private 
sector,  and  thereby  slow  the  economic 
recovery. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  to  burden 
our  citizens  with  even  higher  taxes 
than  they  are  now  paying,  that  would 
also  slow  the  recovery,  since  consimi- 
ers  would  have  less  to  spend  and  busi- 
nesses would  have  less  to  invest. 

The  end  result  of  either  increased 
borrowing  or  higher  taxes  is  slower 
growth  and  fewer  jobs. 

The  sensible  course  is  to  reduce 
spending. 


a  new  supplemental  student  loan  pro- 
gram. This  program  wiU  increase  stu- 
dent aid  without  increased  deficits  be- 
cause it  will  be  self -financing. 

I  call  my  proposal  the  Income-De- 
pendent Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  known  as  IDEA  for  short.  Under 
IDEA,  the  borrower's  income  after 
graduation  determines  his  interest 
rate  and  the  length  of  time  he  takes  to 
repay  his  loan. 

Those  with  high  incomes  after 
school  wiU  help  subsidize  those  partici- 
pants with  low  postschool  incomes, 
but  in  no  case  will  anyone's  loan  re- 
payments exceed  15  percent  of  his 
income  in  any  year.  Education  loan 
money  will  be  available  to  everybody 
without  a  taxpayer  subsidy. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  additional 
student  loan  capital,  particularly  at 
the  graduate  school  level.  IDEA  meets 
that  need  fairly  and  efficiently  by  re- 
lating loan  repayment  to  the  financial 
returns  the  borrower  receives  from  his 
education.  At  the  same  time,  the  bor- 
rower is  assured  that  he  will  always 
have  enough  income  to  meet  his  loan 
repayment  obligations.  Since  the  high- 
est interest  rate  anyone  will  pay  is  still 
less  than  he  would  pay  on  a  personal 
loan  from  a  bank,  even  those  students 
who  anticipate  high  future  incomes 
will  not  be  deterred  from  participating 
in  the  program. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
look  at  this  program  and  agree  that  it 
is  a  good  IDEA. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INCOME-DE- 
PENDENT EDUCA-nON  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACrr  OF  1983  (IDEA) 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  create 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


WHEN  WILL  WE  EVER  CONTROL 
SPENDING? 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
it  was  reported  that  the  Federal  defi- 
cit for  the  first  7  months  of  fiscal  1983 
totaled  $132  billion. 

While  this  debt  was  mounting,  this 
House  passed  over  25  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, each  requiring  spending  above 
1983  program  levels.  Of  the  25  pieces 
of  legislation,  at  least  6  began  new 
spending  programs.  The  two  appro- 
priation bills  alone  will  increase  spend- 
ing $20.4  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1983 
above  the  amounts  already  enacted. 
The  total  economic  impact  of  this 
Congress  action  on  spending  will  not 
be  known  for  years. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is:  If  we 
caimot  control  spending  now,  when  we 
have  already  put  this  country  in  debt 
$132  billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  when 
will  we  ever  control  spending?  The 
answer  is:  When  the  Constitution  re- 
quires a  balanced  budget. 
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SFENDINO  ISBBCOMINO  A 
HABIT  Of  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  BURTON  Mked  and  wai  given 
penntakm  to  addreM  the  Houie  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlie  and  extend  hla 
remarta.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
houae  recently  paaaed  HJl.  1983  the 
emerteney  morttage  forecloaure  bilL 
Thla  bill  authorlaea  $7eo  milUon  in 
new  ^lending  for  flacal  year  1983.  and 
amHIwr  $100  million  in  new  spending 
for  flacal  year  1904. 

This  la  becoming  a  habit  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
alarmed.  Since  this  Congress  oonveneu 
in  January,  the  House  has  passed  a 
number  of  bills  which  add  up  to  a 
total  of  almost  $3  billion  in  new 
budget  authority. 

Since  we  are  going  to  run  about  a 
$300  bOlloo  deficit  this  fiscal  year 
alone,  and  wlU  be  facing  another  hor- 
rendoiw  defldt  next  year.  aU  of  theae 
new  dollars  are  going  to  have  to  be 


others,  somebody  who  has  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  for  this  country, 
somebody  who  has  served  in  this  body, 
someone  who  has  every  belief  in  full 
participation  in  democracy  that  we  do. 
Who  are  we  to  suggest  that  our  In- 
tellect Is  superior  to  someone  else, 
that  our  sincerity  Is  greater  than 
someone  else?  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed  at  our  display  this  morning. 
You  may  have  some  disagreements 
with  Mr.  Doman.  but  you  have  no 
right  to  question  his  motivations.  You 
have  no  right  to  question  his  patriot- 
Inn.  You  have  no  right  to  question  his 
Intellect.  You  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  should  be  ashamed  of  what 
we  did  this  morning. 


Mr.  Speaker,  every  dollar  of  new 
spending  that  this  House  has  voted 
since  January  Is  a  dollar  that  Is  going 
to  be  denied  those  in  need.  If  we  want 
to  put  people  back  to  work,  we  must.  I 
repeat,  we  must  reduce  this  deficit. 

Those  in  this  House  who  yell  the 
most  about  deficits  and  Jobs  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  economy 
wOl  never  improve  so  Icmg  as  we  oan- 
tinue  to  pHe  onto  our  deficit. 


MAKING  SPORT  OF  FORMER 


(Mr.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permlsakm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lam 
sorry  that  an  erroneous  report  m  my 
hometown  newspaper  was  used  as  an 
excuse  by  some  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  make  sport  of  one  of  our 
former  Members. 

It  appears  that  at  times  we  operate 
around  here  with  a  veneer  of  civility, 
suggesting  that  we  have  respect  for 
one  another.  Yet.  whm  one  leaves.  I 
guess  that  person  becomes  an  object 
of  9ort  and  gives  us  a  reason  to  ques- 
tion his  sincerity  and  question  his  in- 
telleet. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  those 
Members  who  did  that  should  realize 
that  if  Mr.  Doman  had  still  been  a 
Member,  they  could  have  had  their 

WOftlS  tAkttl  OOWP» 

What  kind  of  place  is  this?  Is  this 
noUilng  more  than  a  tunnel  of  winds 
here?  Do  we  suggest  that  we  have  re- 
spect for  one  another  while  we  are 
here,  but  as  soon  as  we  leave  those 
that  remain  drop  that  respect  and 
make  qport  of  someone  else?  It  made  a 
good,  fun  thing  to  do  this  morning, 
laui^  at  somebody  else.  But  I  will  tell 
you.  It  reaUy  la  something  in  this  place 
when  people  question  the  sincerity  of 


DEFENDING  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
snd  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to  rise  on 
the  floor  this  morning  and  I  have  no 
prepared  statement,  but  I  rise  because 
of  a  statement  by  our  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchsll)  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
may  be  critidaed  for  a  great  many 
polldea  which  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  may  not  agree  with,  but 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  'i 
not  a  racist.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  does  care  for  people  re- 
gardless of  their  color. 

No  man  in  this  Chamber  who  has 
watched  my  voting  record,  who  has 
seen  the  number  of  votes  I  get  from 
blacks  and  minorities  in  my  district, 
believes  I  am  a  racist.  Everybody  in 
this  Chamber  knows  my  record  when 
it  comes  to  human  rights.  And  I  want 
to  say  I  personally  resent  people 
taking  this  floor  to  try  to  disparage 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  may  disagree  with  his  poli- 
cies and  claiming  that  because  of  his 
policies  they  have  concluded  that  he 
does  not  care  about  America's  minori- 
ties. The  men  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated to  serve  on  the  Commission  to 
enforce  civil  rights  laws  in  this  coun- 
try are  all  well  qualified  and  all  have 
long  and  commendable  records  on  civil 
rights  Issues.  It  is  wrong  and  unfair  to 
attack  these  appointments  and  to  con- 
clude from  them  that  the  President  Is 
insensitive  to  civil  rights.  I  resent  the 
statements  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  going  to  leara  how  phony  all 
this  Uberal  talk  about  budget  defldto 
really  ia.  It  is  apparent  from  what  we 
are  going  to  consider  today  that  much 
of  their  concern  obviouaiy  goea  no  fur- 
ther than  the  q)eecfaes  on  this  House 
floor,  becauae  their  actions  are  going 
to  speak  louder  than  their  worda. 

We  will  have  brought  before  us 
today  some  deferrals.  We  are  going  to 
(Usapprove  uomt  money  which  the 
President  says  we  can  save.  The  Preai- 
dent  is  saying,  "Here  is  money.  16  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth,  that  can  be  saved." 
Congress  does  not  want  to  save  it;  it 
wants  to  go  ahead  and  spend  it. 

I  was  interested  to  look  at  one  of  the 
things  that  we  want  to  spend  some 
money  on.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
money  is  in  a  program  called  appropri- 
ate technology,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  Golden  Fleece  Award  winners  of 
all  time.  That  particular  program  has 
given  us  such  things  in  the  past  as  the 
solar  dog  house,  the  solar  outhouse, 
the  solar  hot  dog  cooker,  and  the  solar 
beeswax  melter.  There  are  things  for 
which  we  will  be  asking  America  to  sit 
still  for  even  more  deficit  spending.  In- 
stead, let  us  stop  the  spending. 


WE  SHOX7LD  ACT  TO  STOP 
DEFICITS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 


INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR 
WEST  FRONT  RESTORATION 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out attempting  to  beat  a  dead  horse 
fiurther  to  death,  the  House  yesterday 
spoke  on  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
me  and  to  others  of  this  body,  and  I 
wish  to  assise  the  body  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  honor  the  wishes  of  the  House  in 
regards  to  the  House's  determination 
to  reconstruct  the  west  front  rather 
than  extend  It.  I  am  confident  when 
we  go  to  conference  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  the  desires  and 
the  wishes  of  the  House  will  be  care- 
fully observed  and  construction  ulti- 
mately will  begin  to  reconstruct  the 
west  front. 

I  only  rise  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bership that  the  sum  of  money  to  re- 
store the  west  front  that  was  In  the 
amendment  is  not  adequate.  The  Ar- 
chitect. Mr.  White,  Is  a  gentleman  and 
an  expert  in  his  field.  I  would  not 
want,  a  year  from  now.  when  he  comes 
back  for  a  supplemental  sum,  to  be 
criticized  I  would  not  want  anyone 
suggesting  that  what  he  has  done 
would  be  improper  or  that  he  was  not 
properly  supervising  the  plans  or  con- 
struction. 

The  sum  of  money  in  the  House 
adopted  Roybal  amendment  Is  not 
adequate  to  do  the  restoration.  The 
restoration.  I  assure  my  colleagues. 


will  go  f  orwitrd.  We  will  be  asked  later, 
several  yeaik  from  now,  to  appropriate 
more  funds:  Be  aware  and  know  that  it 
wOl  be  an  absolute  certainty  becauae 
the  sum  that  was  oSttanA  In  the 
Roybal  ammdment  cannot,  under  any 
drcumstanoes,  do  the  Job. 


to  increase  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  to  withhold  their  contribu- 
tions and  to  tell  this  to  those  pec^le 
who  will  be  receiving  calls  this  week- 
end on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 


ODE  TO  OUR  COUNTRY 

(Ml.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permiBsion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
will  not  be  in  session  on  BCemorlal 
Day.  let  me  take  advantage  of  this  <n>- 
portunity  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
died  that  our  flag  might  omtlnue  to 
float  free  under  God  by  reciting  this 
ode  (author  unknown): 
They  did  give  that  you  might  live,  our  coun- 
try. 
Their  Uves  to  the  air  when  the  need  was 

there. 
Their  bodies  to  the  sea  when  that  had  to  be. 
Their  sweat  and  toil,  their  blood  to  the  soil. 
Before  they  would  yield  a  rock,  a  pebble  or 

a  field  of  this,  our  eountry. 
Blood,  sinew  and  bone,  all  they  had.  all  they 

didowa. 
They  did  give  that  you  might  live,  our  eoun- 
try. 
Those  who  have  died  for  our  country 
can  fail  only  to  the  extent  that  we  the 
living  fall  them.  They  gave  their  all 
and  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  give  otur 
best. 


WTTHHOtD  CXJNTRIBUnONS  TO 
DNC 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarka.) 

Mr.  MItiLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  will  be  holding  a 
telethon.  I  would  hope  that  those 
Democrats  across  the  country  who  dis- 
agree with  the  Democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  BCX  mlssOe  decision  and 
with  the  participation  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  use 
this  oppoitunity  to  tell  the  operators 
who  will  be  taking  calls  from  the 
public  to  withhold  their  contributions 
to  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee and  to  voice  their  opposition  to  the 
policy  and  the  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
this  House,  and  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  MX  mIssQe. 

I  would  hope  this  opportunity  would 
be  used  by  all  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  aims  control,  real  arms 
control,  ^o  are  concerned  about  the 
nuclear  buildup  that  Is  raging  in  the 
world  tod$y.  and  would  take  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  that  to  Uie  Democrat- 
ic Party;  that  this  is  a  policy  that  they 
cannot  be  complacent  in;  that  they 
cannot  participate  In  theae  decisions 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  UNFAIR  TIP 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wlah  to  address  the  House  on  two  sub- 
jects this  morning. 

The  first  is  to  congratulate  the 
President,  for  appointing  Linda 
Chavez  Oersten  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  UJS.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
She  is  a  hispanic.  a  New  Mexcian.  and 
has  strong  civil  rights  credentials.  She 
worked  for  Congressman  Doh  Ed- 
WABOS  and  his  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, and  she  has  been  a 
member  of  numerous  Hispanic  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Council 
for  La  Raza. 

Presently,  she  holds  a  high  position 
with  the  American  Teachers  Federa- 
tion, an  outstanding  organization  that 
has  stood  behind  many  causes  on 
behalf  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country. 

I  rarely  conunend  the  President,  es- 
pecially on  civil  rights  issues.  This  ap- 
pointment, however,  is  a  good  one  and 
deserves  widespread  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Congress  en- 
acted the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  (TEFRA)  to  help  close 
the  staggering  revenue  gap  created  in 
large  part  by  the  irresponsible  tax  and 
spending  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Although  the  new  law 
closed  some  business  tax  loopholes 
and  credits,  it  also  imposed  new  regres- 
sive excise  taxes  and  reporting  require- 
ments on  middle  America. 

One  of  the  more  onerous  provisions 
of  TEFRA  is  the  new  tip  reporting  re- 
quirement for  restaurant  employees. 
If  employees  do  not  report  tips  to 
theh*  employer  equaling  8  percent  of 
the  establishments  gross  receipts,  then 
the  remainder  Is  allocated  to  the  em- 
ployees, and  is  reported  to  the  IRS. 

This  new  requirement  assumes 
income  and  taxes  income  that  may 
have  never  been  received.  To  impose  a 
tax  on  income  that  was  never  received 
Is  a  repudiation  of  our  whole  tax 
system. 

Furthermore,  the  reporting  require- 
ment does  not  take  regional  differ- 
ences into  account.  Tips  obviously 
vary  from  region  to  region;  from  New 
York  City  to  the  small  rural  towns  in 
my  district  in  New  Mexico.  On  several 
occasions  waiters  and  waitresses  have 
expressed  to  me  the  hardships  the 
new  requirement  will  impose  upon 
them. 


Therefore.  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  r^ieal  this  provision  and  I 
have  cosigned  a  letter  to  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Dav 
RosTEHKOWSKi  urging  him  to  set  aside 
time  for  hearings  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  go  after 
these  hard  working  and  relatively  un- 
deriMdd  employees,  we  should  look  to 
collect  taxes  from  those  most  able  to 
pay.  After  all.  our  tax  system  is  based 
on  the  progressive  principles  of  equity 
and  the  ability  to  pay. 


D  1100 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2420 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
name  was  inadvertently  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  2420,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous conseut  to  remove  my  name  as  a 
cosponsorof  HR.  2420. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Behhett).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION 
FOR  SERVICES  OF  EX-CON- 
GRESSMAN DORNAN 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addrras  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bfir.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  state- 
ment that  I  am  about  to  vaake,  I  might 
say.  is  not  meant  as  criticism  of  any- 
bodbr,  but  I  wanted  to  say  something 
on  this  subject. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress,  one  of 
the  Members  who  came  out  and 
helped  me  was  Bob  Doman.  I  was  a 
particular  fan  of  Bob's,  and  for  one 
particular  reason:  He  did  more  to  help 
the  POW  cause  then  probably  any 
other  Member  of  Congress. 

The  fact  is— and  I  may  have  my 
facts  wrong— that  Chairman  Soiarz 
appointed  Bob  Doman  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful  on 
this  floor  before  we  attack  people.  I 
have  noticed  in  the  last  couple  of 
months  that  these  1-minute  speeches. 
perhi4>s  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  been  used  more  to  attack  than 
they  have  to  put  out  positive  ideas. 
Every  time  we  attack  somebody  we 
have  to  remember  that  generally  that 
person  has  a  spouse,  children,  a 
mother  and  father,  and  friends,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  use  these  1- 
minute  speeches  to  disagree  but  not  be 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  my  hat 
off  to  Bob  Doman  for  the  job  he  did 
in  Congress  on  behalf  of  all  the 
POW's.  A  number  of  the  families  in- 
volved who  live  in  my  congressional 
district  have  told  me  about  the  Job 
that  Bob  Doman  did.  We  respect  him 
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for  that,  and  I  appreciate  his  service  in 
this 


AFPROVINO  THE  OBUOATION 
AND  EZPENDITDRE  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  MX  inflfffliB  PROCURE- 
MXNT  AND  FUU^^CALE  ENGI- 
NEERINO  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
BASING  MODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  unfinished 
businen  is  the  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate  omcurrent  resolu- 
tion (&  Con.  26)  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedtaics  were  pos^x>ned  on  Wednes- 
day. May  25. 1983. 

The  Clolc  read  the  tiXii  of  the 
ffftiftt*  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questltm  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SpMker  pro  tonpore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GARNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  takoi  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  223.  nays 
167.  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  141] 
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RoterU 
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Rflcmer 
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Schulw 

Senaeiibrenner 

Shaw 
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SUJander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith,  Denny 


(OK) 


(TX) 


Archer 


Cnifeich 


Baitlett 


Bethune 

Be*iU 

BUtrakk 

Bliley 

Portilcrt 
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Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 
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Uvingston 

Uoyd 
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Lonc(IA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfleld 

Brafwn(CO) 

BroyhlU 

Buzton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Ouney 

Chandler 

Cha(ipell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinier 

OoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 


Cooper 
Ooraoran 
Ooi«hIlB 
Conrter 
Crane,  FlUUp 


Daonemeyer 


Oavli 
delaOarm 


Fuqua 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

OIncrich 

OUckman 

Oore 

Ormmm 

Orea 

Ounderson 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU,8am 

Hamilton 
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Hartnett 
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Hefner 
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Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jooea  (MC) 

Jones  (OK) 

JaaeB(TN) 
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Marlenee 

Martin  (IL> 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 


DeWtate 


Dowdy 
Drsler 

DymaOy 


Lasomarslno 


(AL>      Leath 


Michel 

MU]er(OH) 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montfomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelaon 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ortls 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Paahayan 

Patman 

Pepper 

Porter 

Price 


AUmsU 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

AuColn 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bciiuan 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Dellums 

DInceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

PsseeU 

Perraro 

Plorio 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Powler 

Prank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 


Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staoets 

Stangeland 

Stenhoira 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tallon 

Taualn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

VandergrUf 
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Gibbons 

Gomalea 

Goodlins 

Gradlson 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kofovaek 

UFblee 


Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Lonc(MD) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

LuikUne 

MacKay 

Markey 


Mavroules 

Manoli 

McCloskey 

McHuch 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 


Morrison  (CT) 
Mraaek 

Murphy 

Nalcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Volkmer 

Vueanovich 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK> 

Young (PL) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Obey 

(Xtlnger 

Owens 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Paul 
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Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

St  Oermain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torrtcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wheat 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 
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Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Biaggi 

Borski 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

Edgar 

Erienbom 

Pelghan 

Pish 


Plippo 

PoglietU 

Gray 

Hanee 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeler 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Marriott 

Martines 

Moorhead 

Pickle 


Rangel 

Rose 

Ruaso 

Sawyer 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Solars 

Vander  Jagt 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 

WUIiams  (MT) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pickle  (or.  with  Mr.  Akaka  acalnst. 

Mr.  Vander  Jict  for.  with  Mr.  WilUsms  of 
Montana  Kfainit 

Mr,  Erienbom  for,  with  Mr,  Bonki 
acalnat. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel 
acaingt. 

Mr.  Sawyer  for.  with  Mr,  CrockeU  afalnst. 

Mr,  Marriott  for.  with  Mr,  Waxman 
acalnat. 

Mr.  Shuater  for,  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler 
against. 

Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

Mr.  Pish  for.  with  Mr.  Kostmayer  against. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith  for.  with  Mr,  Russo 
against. 

Mr.  PANETTA  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S,  Com.  Rss.  41 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retentativei  concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  26, 1983. 
or  Friday,  May  27,  1M3.  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  majority  leader  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  noon  on  Monday,  June  6. 
1983,  and  that  when  the  House  acljoums  on 
Thursday,  May  26,  1983,  It  stand  adjourned 
until  12  noon  on  Wednesday,  June  1. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  IN 
THE  HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS  DIS- 
APPROVING DEFERRAL  OP 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Reso- 
lutions 177,  178.  and  181.  disapproving 
the  deferral  of  certain  budget  author- 
ity, each  be  considered  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.. 

DISAPPROVIHG  EHBRGY  (XmSSKVATION  DETZMtAL 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  177)  to  disap- 
prove the  energy  conservation  defer- 
ral, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  177 
Jlesoioed.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uvea  hereby  disapproves  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  In  the  amount  of 
$4,800,000  far  energy  oonservstlon.  Depart- 
ment of  Itatrgy.  to  delay  or  tennlnate  the 
national  approinlate  teebnotocy  aoistanee 
service  and  consumer  technolngy  (deferral 
numbered  lMS-74).  as  trannaltted  by  the 
President  to  the  CongrcM  on  April  21.  lOOS, 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized!  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YAtBS.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regola),  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only,  pending  which  I  3^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  oonstmie. 

Mr.  Spefcker.  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations brings  to  the  House 
House  Resolution  177,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority for  certain  energy  conserva- 
tion programs. 

The  deflerred  amount  is  $4,500,000 
and  covert  two  separate  conservation 
programs.  The  consumer  product  tech- 
nology deferral  is  $3,000,000.  The  par- 
ticular program  is  directed  at  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  heat  pumps, 
lighting  systems,  and  combustion  sys- 
tems. Sidif  leant  advancements  in  any 
of  these  areas  offer  the  potential  for 
reductlona  in  energy  consumption  that 
will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  second  program  covered  by  this 
resolution  disapproving  deferral  of 
budget  authority  is  the  National  Ap- 
propriate  Technology  Assistance  Serv- 
ice. The  deferred  amount  is  $1,500,000. 
Over  the  last  several  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  an  investment  of 
more  than  $30,000,000  in  appropriate 
technology.  The  National  Appropriate 
Technology  Assistance  Service  is  de- 
signed to  disseminate  the  information 
gained  from  the  previous  experiences 
to  a  wide  audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  conservation 
continues  to  offer  the  best  opportuni- 
ty for  progress  in  the  short  term  for 
saving  energy.  I  urge  that  the  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  deferral  of 
budget  authority  be  approved. 

Mr.  REGULA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  sueh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpcBker,  we  in  the  minority  on 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  agree 
with  the  position  just  stated  by  the 
chairman. 

I  recognlEC  that  historically  there 
have  beeA  some  real  turkeys  in  this 
program.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Penhsylvanla  (Mr.  Walkb),  wiU 
be  pleased  to  enlighten  us  on  those. 
However,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
one  the  gentleman  is  referring  to  such 
as  solar  doghouses,  and  so  forth,  are 
projects  tluit  were  funded  about  4 
years  agq  under  a  prior  administra- 
tion. 


Under  the  present  program  and 
under  the  program  that  is  at  issue 
today,  there  are  no  grants.  This  is  ba- 
sically a  system,  to  stimulate  energy 
conservation:  $4.5  million,  is  not  a  lot 
when  you  talk  about  the  potential 
benefits  of  energy  conservation.  It  is  a 
system  that  will  provide  technical  as- 
siBtanoe  to  small  inventors  as  they  de- 
velop new  technologies. 

I  would  dare  say  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  has  had  an  individual  at 
some  time  or  another  call  him  at  home 
or  in  Washington  and  say,  "I  am  work- 
ing on  a  great  idea  to  save  energy. 
Where  can  I  get  some  technical 
advice?"  With  this  program  that  we 
funded  in  our  1983  appropriation  and 
the  administration  is  proposing  to 
defer,  we  provide  that  opportunity  for 
advice  to  the  small  inventor. 

I  think  the  value  of  energy  conserva- 
tion is  clearly  illustrated  in  what  has 
happened  to  imports  of  oO  from  the 
Middle  East.  Our  imports  have 
dropped  dramatically  and  much  of 
this  has  resulted  from  conservation  of 
petroleum  in  this  Nation. 

It  Illustrates  how  changing  technolo- 
gy, whether  it  be  in  automobiles,  home 
heating,  or  whatever,  has  enabled  us 
to  reduce  the  outflow  of  our  wealth 
for  petroleum.  It  has  enabled  those 
who  are  faced  with  expensive  heating 
bills  to  achieve  lower  heating  costs 
through  heat  pumps  and  other  types 
of  technology. 

I  think  for  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. $4.5  million,  we  have  a  worth- 
while program  here  of  helping  that 
small  inventor  who  may  have  an  idea, 
such  as  the  heat  pimip  of  the  future, 
that  will  be  very  beneficial  in  terms  of 
energy  conservation. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
committee  position  on  this  and  reject 
the  deferral. 

Bir.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  three  resolutions  presented 
by  the  Interior  Subcommittee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Yates. 
These  resolutions,  if  enacted,  will  dis- 
approve the  administration's  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  for  activi- 
ties which  the  Congress  intended  to 
receive  funds  this  fiscal  year.  The  ad- 
ministration has  provided  its  justifica- 
tions for  this  action,  however,  my  dis- 
tinguished (M)lleagues  on  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  have  found  these  justi- 
fications to  be  insufficient  reason  to 
dela^  the  obligation  of  budget  author- 
ity this  fiscal  year. 

Two  of  the  deferrals  are  within  the 
Department  of  Energy.  One. 
$8,750,000  for  fossil  energy  research 
and  development,  and,  the  other, 
$4,500,000  for  energy-efficient  con- 
sumer products  research  and  develop- 
ment and  technology  information  dis- 
semination service  through  the  Na- 
tional Appropriate  Technology  Assist- 
ance Service  (NATAS). 

The  administration's  motive  in  both 
these  cases  is  that  the  activities  return 


to  the  private  sector  where  feasible. 
We  can  appreciate  this  motive  and 
support  it,  however,  we  should  not 
abandon  our  responsibilities  on  the 
hope  or  belief  that  the  private  sector 
will  assume  them. 

The  third  proposed  deferral  is 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's administration  of  territories: 
$10,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
first  phase  of  construction  of  a  hospi- 
tal in  the  Northern  Marianna  Islands. 
The  administration  proposes  to  defer 
$3,188,000  of  this  amount  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  Government 
financed  construction  obligations  are 
customarily  up  front  and  not  piece- 
meal so  as  to  avoid  construction  delays 
and  increased  costs. 

I  urge  your  support  of  these  three 
resolutions  disapproving  deferrals  of 
budget  authority  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned  and  those  given  by 
Mr.  Yates  after  the  able  consideration 
by  the  subcommittee  he  chairs, 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  issue  here  is  deficits  and  spending. 
This  deferral,  sent  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  really  language  saying.  "Here 
is  money  that  we  don't  think  we  have 
to  spend.  Here  is  money  that  can  be 
saved  for  the  taxpayer."  and  they 
have  sent  the  deferral  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Now.  if  we  disapprove  that  deferral, 
what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  adding  on 
to  the  deficit.  If  you  are  going  to  add 
on  to  the  deficit,  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  for  worthwhile  efforts. 

I  highly  question  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  program  that  Members 
ought  to  be  adding  money  back  into 
deficit  spending  for. 

We  have  the  National  Appropriate 
Technology  Assistance  Service.  What 
this  is  is  an  attempt  to  keep  alive  a 
program  which  in  the  past,  as  my  col- 
league has  pointed  out,  gave  us  the 
Grolden  Fleece  winner  of  the  solar 
power  doghouse. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  gave  us  some  other 
very  notable  Golden  Fleece  winners, 
including  the  solar  outhouse,  the  solar 
beeswax  melter,  and  the  solar  hot  dog 
cooker. 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  American  people  think  that  when 
we  are  adding  on  to  the  deficit,  wheth- 
er those  are  areas  where  we  ought  to 
be  adding  in  the  money, 

I  just  feel  that  here  is  a  chance  to 
say  whether  you  are  for  deficits  or 
against  them.  Here  is  a  place  where 
the  administration  says  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  the  money:  so  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
spend  the  money. 

Let  us  vote  no  on  disapproval  and  let 
us  go  ahead  and  allow  the  administra- 
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tkn  to  lave  the  country  »  little  bit  of 
money.  Sure.  It  is  (4.5  million.  Around 
here  that  is  considered  s  little  bit  of 
DMHiey. 

D  1130 

Out  In  my  district  that  is  considered 
a  lot  of  money. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  begin  the 
savings  in  this  body  and  begin  to  do 
something  about  the  deficit,  here  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

I  yield  badi  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  TATBB.  Mr.  G^jeaker.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  grant  pro- 
gram we  have  ever  had  that  does  not 
have  some  Und  of  Uaare  example  of 
where  grants  have  been  given,  grants 
that  upon  reflection  might  not  have 
received  such  approvaL 

But  during  the  days  of  energy  short- 
ages, during  the  last  administration,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  so  much  em- 
phasis on  using  the  power  of  the  Sun. 
of  solar  energy,  of  using  the  power  of 
the  wind,  there  were  grants  that  were 
made  with  the  thought  that  perhaps 
there  were  opportunities  to  channel 
some  of  the  energy  from  the  Sun  into 
pedestrian  purposes  such  as  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania's  solar  doghouse. 

That  did  get  a  Oolden  neece  Award 
from  Senator  PaozMns.  but  Senator 
PBoxmu  is  not  the  Judge  of  so  many 
of  these  things. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  beneficial 
program.  Ab  was  pointed  out  so  ably 
by  the  genUonan  frmn  Ohio,  the  con- 
servation programs  that  this  country 
has  had  over  the  past  few  years  have 
reduced  our  energy  output,  have  re- 
duced the  demands  for  oil  from  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  criticism 
advanced  by  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Waueb)  is  not  properly  ad- 
dressed to  the  mtlre  $4.5  million  but. 
really,  the  $1.5  million  which  is  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  nation- 
al appropriate  technology  program.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  vote. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  Just  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Members  that  what  the  committee 
would  li'ze  is  a  yes  vote,  yes  vote  to 
support  the  continued  conservation 
program.  ctmUnue  the  support  for 
technologteatl  help  to  the  small  inven- 
tors, to  those  that  are  trying  to  devel- 
op technology  for  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  go 
forward  now  with  these  programs 
when  we  are  not  in  a  crisis  state.  So 
many  times  Government  reacts  only  in 
an  era  of  crisis.  When  we  are  not  being 
pressed  as  hard  as  we  were  in  the  past 
years,  it  gives  us  time  to  use  these  dol- 
lars more  carefxilly  and  not  attempt  to 


solve  each  problem  by  throwing 
money  at  it. 

This  is  a  respraisible  approach  to  de- 
veloping conservation  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on  the  issue 
before  us. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appemed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  daiise  5(b)  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings  on 
this  matter  imtll  after  all  the  deferral 
resolutions  have  been  considered. 

The  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  is 
considered  withdrawn. 

DUAmovniG  rossiL  simoT  ■kssascb  amd 


Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  178)  to  disap- 
prove the  fossil  energy  research  and 
development  deferral,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  178 

Resolved.  That  the  Houae  of  RepresenU- 
Uves  hereby  disapproves  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$8,750,000  for  fossU  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. Department  of  Energy,  to  termi- 
nate research  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1983  (deferral  numbered  D83-73).  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
April  21.  1983.  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatis)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  TATES.  ULr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  RccuLA).  pending  which  I  yield 
miyself  such  time  as  I  may  utilize. 

Bir.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations brings  to  the  House, 
House  Resolution  178.  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority for  certain  fossil  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

The  deferred  amount  is  $8,750,000 
and  covers  five  separate  fossil  energy 
programs:  Ifognetohydrodynamics, 
gasifier  systems,  imconventional  gas 
recovery,  coal-fired  closed  cycle  gas 
turbine  cogeneratlon  and  peat  gasifica- 
tion. 

The  Congress  has  faced  the  continu- 
ation of  the  magnetohydrodynamics 
program  on  three  different  occasions 
In  the  last  2  years  and  now  faces  it 
again.  House  Resolution  178  overturns 


the  deferral  and  <mce  again  confirms 
the  Congress  resolve  to  continue  the 
TUHH  program. 
A  recent  study  of  MHD  states: 
It  is  reoogniaed  that  a  major  investment 
will  be  neceHsry  to  toring  tbe  teeluKriocy  to 
a  state  of  commerical  readtiwa  However, 
because  high  temperature  MHD  power  gen- 
eration planU  offer  the  hitftest  theoretical 
efficiency  of  all  Imown  fossil  energy  ther- 
mal conversion  systems,  the  probable  cost  of 
the  technology  development  program  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  potential  payoff. 

I  think  an  MHD  program  should  be 
continued. 

The  other  fossil  energy  programs  in- 
volved in  the  deferral  will  enhance  the 
Nation's  energy  capability,  particular- 
ly as  it  relates  to  our  coal  resources. 
Improved  gasification  systems  will 
offer  better  efficiency,  lower  emissions 
and  versatility  in  the  use  of  ooaL 

Mr.  SpeiJter,  I  urge  that  House  Res- 
olution 178  disapproving  the  deferral 
of  budget  authority  be  disapproved. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  chairman  has  outlined  this  very 
adequately. 

This  issue  has  bipartisan  support  in 
the  subcommittee  and  I  think  funda- 
mentidly  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
energy  independence.  We  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  a  national  policy: 
Do  we  want  to  continue  developing 
our  own  resources,  be  it  gas  from  re- 
vonlas  shale,  be  it  P''HD,  be  it  fluldized 
beds,  be  it  technologies  that  will  allow 
us  to  bum  high  sulfur  coal  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  will  produce 
electricity  from  our  soiut^s. 

While  today  there  is  a  surplus  of  pe- 
troleiun  energy,  in  the  world,  this 
could  change  very  rapidly.  Many  of 
the  experts  say  we  are  in  a  very  short 
interlude  of  energy  surplus. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  United  States 
move  forward  with  continued  research 
on  alternative  sources  of  energy  so 
that  we  as  a  Nation  will  have  energy 
independence,  so  we  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  blackmail  in  the  world  market- 
place as  the  economy  recovers  and  as 
needs  for  energy  grow. 

We  are  building  today  not  for  next 
year  or  next  week  or  even  the  next 
couple  of  years.  What  we  are  doing  is 
building  a  technology  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  need  for  the  decades 
ahead  so  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  a  strong  economy  based 
on  adequate  energy  and  based  on 
energy  independence. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  coal  reserves  of  the 
United  States  have  been  compared 
with  the  oil  reserves  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  other  Arab  SUtes.  These  pro- 
grams will  permit  more  efficient  use  of 


coal  In  a  more  envlroDmentaUy  benign 
f  aitakm.  and  that  ii  why  the  oommlt- 
tee  believes  »e  should  go  forward. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hiK  oontributian.  I  would  Just 
add  one  thkig.  That  Is  that  what  we 
aie  really  UUktaig  about  la  a  coat  eff eo- 

While  the  opponents  are  saying  we 
should  not  mend  the  money  now,  now 
is  the  time  to  KpeoA  the  money.  It  is  a 
modest  amount.  We  can  do  it  in  a  ooct- 
effective  manner  when  we  are  not 
under  pressure  because  of  an  energy 
crisis. 

It  seons  to  me  that  the  orderly,  ra- 
tional way  to  address  the  need  for  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  and  for 
osergy  ind«)endence  as  a  nation  is  to 
go  at  It  vrith  a  slow  but  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  technology  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Luh- 

<asii). 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  I  will  Just  inform  my 
colleagues  that  I  intend  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  thi8  for  a  numba  of  reasons. 

One  is  I  think  the  way  we  have  beoi 
operating  in  this  House  in  the  last 
week  is  not  a  very  good  reflection  of 
this  institution.  We  had.  of  course,  a 
number  of  Suspenstim  Calendar  bills 
earlier  this  week.  We  then,  under  the 
rules  we  have  ad<9ted  in  this  House 
for  the  last  couple  of  Congresses, 
made  sure  that  the  debate  took  place 
on  a  different  day  than  the  vote  totdc 
place. 

People  come  in  here  and  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  voting  on  and  a 
lot  of  things  get  throu^  this  place 
vrlthout  mueh  consideration  whatso- 
ever* 

Now  we  have  deferrals  cmnlng  up 
virtually  gt  the  last  minute  as  a 
number  of  Members  are  waiting 
breathlesslty  to  step  on  airplanes  to  go 
on  the  different  conferences  around 
the  country  and  around  the  world,  for 
very  good  reasons,  but,  nonetheless, 
they  have  been  delayed. 

We  happen  to  have  a  very  short 
period  of  time  to  even  discuss  this. 

Third,  we  hear  every  day  In  the  well 
the  series  of  1  minutes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  condemning  the 
Reagan  deficits.  These  are  the  Reagan 
deficits.  Itiis  President  spmds  more 
than  any  President  ever  has.  He  has 
gotten  more  deficits  than  any  Presi- 
dent ever  has  had. 

I  a  1140 
He  has  outstripped  President  Carter 
in  a  short  pertod  of  time.  Then  when 
he  sends  vb  some  deferrals,  not  across- 
the-board  slashes,  but  specific  defer- 
rals on  specific  programs  that  in  his 
Judgment  and  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Energy  Department  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
these  actions,  what  do  we  do?  We 
reject  them.  We  reject  them  because 


they  say  "Well,  this  is  only  $8  million 
and  we  are  all  for  energy  and  if  you 
vote  against  this,  you  are  against 
oiergy." 

If  you  lo(A  at  this  very  carefully,  the 
administration  is  suggesting  in  several 
Instances  that  we  do  not  need  to  spend 
the  money  because  it  is  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary  for  them  to  carry 
out  the  i>rogram.  They  talk  about  $4.5 
wimfam  betaig  deferred  because  in  their 
Judgment  these  f  imds  are  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  carry  out  planned 
program  requirements  in  the  areas  of 
peat  research,  fluidized-bed  coal  gasifi- 
cation and  imconventional  gas  recov- 
ery from  eastern  gas  shales. 

They  are  not  canceling  the  pro- 
grams. They  are  saying  "We  do  not 
need  this  extra  money."  Then  they  go 
(m  to  another  program:  $1.25  million  is 
deferred  to  avoid  initiation  of  a  coal 
fired  combined  cycle  gas  turbine  coal 
gmeration  facility  which  has  already 
been  demonstrated. 

Now  the  committee  sasrs  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  at  that  precise 
temperature. 

Well,  the  administration  suggested  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  When  are  we 
going  to  stop  complaining  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  spending  too  much 
m<mey  and  then  suggest,  when  they 
ofxcoR  over  here  with  a  very  carefully 
worded  example  of  where  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  money  in  this  particular 
budget  year,  and  allow  them  to  go 
through?  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  continually  condemn 
them  for  allowing  these  bills  to  pile  up 
and  up  and  up  and  at  the  same  time, 
when  they  give  us  deferments  of  rea- 
sonable, modest,  almost  significant 
amounts,  as  we  have  heard  from  those 
who  support  this  position,  then  we 
reject  them. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  that 
and  I  would  suggest  we  have  a  no  vote 
on  this. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mjmelf  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  cogency 
of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  but  I  would  respect- 
fully point  out  to  him  that  our  com- 
mittee considered  not  only  these  de- 
ferrals, we  considered  a  much  larger 
number  of  deferrals,  and  our  commit- 
tee took  no  action  with  respect  to  $44 
million  in  deferrals:  that  the  few  that 
we  did  take  were  based  upon  programs 
that  the  committee  considers  to  be  of 
vital  importance  in  connection  with 
trying  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in 
the  utilization  of  the  Nation's  most 
significant  energy  resource. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  brought 
these  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 

RATCHrORO). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  what  we  are  talking  about 
this  morning  is  a  whole  question  of 


energy  policy,  energy  independence, 
energy  alternatives. 

Disawroval  critically  relates  to  that 
fact.  I  am  among  those  concerned  be- 
cause currently  OPEC  does  not  have 
its  act  together,  that  we  in  America, 
beginning  with  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, feel  that  we  do  not  need 
an  energy  policy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  pull  together  a 
policy,  now  is  the  time  to  build  a  foim- 
dation  for  independence  and  now  is 
the  time  to  offer  alternatives. 

The  main  alternative  offered  in  this 
resolution  relates  to  one  of  the  largest 
resources,  that  is  the  resource  Imown 
as  coal. 

The  whole  question  of  coal  gasifica- 
tion, the  whole  question  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  to  provide  a  means  for 
clean  and.  in  addition  to  that,  envlron- 
mentslly  sound  burning  of  coal  is  con- 
tained in  this  resolution. 

So  while  OPEC  is  in  disarray,  now  is 
a  unique  opporttmity  for  us  to  pull  to- 
gether and  there  is  no  better  way  than 
an  expression,  through  this  resolution 
which  says  "OPEC,  some  day  we  hope 
America  will  be  energy  independent 
enough  not  to  be  concerned  about 
you."  and  this  is  one  small  step  toward 
that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  point  out  one  further  thing: 
We  Just  finished  a  vote  to  insure  the 
military  security  of  this  Nation.  Equal- 
ly important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  energy  independence. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  go  forward 
on  research  of  items  important  to  our 
military  security,  we  also  should  go 
forward  on  research  with  respect  to 
items  important  to  our  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  vote  on  a  measure  to  disap- 
prove the  administration's  proposed 
deferral  of  $8.75  million  in  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  House  Resolution  178, 
sending  a  clear  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  can  no  longer  defer  in- 
vestments in  our  Nation's  energy 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  invest- 
ments in  new  coal  technologies  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  enable  America  to 
achieve  energy  independence  in  the 
years  ahead  and  to  restore  the  econo- 
my of  coal-producing  areas  in  south- 
west Virginia,  where  unemployment 
now  ranges  from  20  to  36  percent.  This 
is  one  area  in  which  modest  expendi- 
tures will  reap  enormous  economic  re- 
turns in  the  future. 

Fossil  fuels,  which  now  provide  over 
90  percent  of  the  U.S.  energy  supply, 
are  expected  to  supply  the  majority  of 
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the  Nation's  energy  needs  well  Into 
the  next  century.  Expanded  use  of  our 
domestic  stores  of  coal,  natural  gas, 
and  oU  will  not  only  help  to  free  us 
txoax  our  dangerous  dependence  to  for- 
eign oil  but  also  provide  a  much 
needed  source  of  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  idled  woricers.  A  strong  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram is  crucial  to  our  success  on  both 
of  these  fronts. 

The  administration,  however,  seems 
to  iffoore  the  rich  resources  we  have  at 
hand,  the  staggering  unemployment 
levels  in  our  coal-producing  areas,  and 
our  imhealthy  energy  vulnerability. 
The  President's  request  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Department  of  Energy  fund- 
ing in  fossil  energy,  for  example,  rep- 
resented a  56-percent  reduction  from 
the  fiscal  year  1983  awropriated  level. 
I  believe  that  this  request  demonstrat- 
ed a  disturbing  insensitivity  to  our  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  in  the 
fuU  House  in  rejecting  those  imwise 
and  shortidghted  cuts. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  a  request 
for  deferral  of  fimds  already  appropri- 
ated for  fossil  energy  research.  This 
deferral  would  result  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  technology  development  pro- 
grams which  hold  promise  for  expand- 
ing significantly  our  use  of  U.S.  coal 
reserves. 

The  health  of  the  fossil  energy  in- 
dustry and  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
Nation  are  dependent  upon  today's 
commitment  to  a  continuing  flow  of 
improvements  and  innovations  in  the 
production  and  the  utilization  of  our 
UJB.  energy  resources.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  help  assure  that  the 
progress  we  are  malting  in  coal  re- 
search is  not  disrupted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  deferral.* 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TATE8.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SpMiker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  andna3rs  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
wiU  postpone  further  proceedings  on 
this  matter  until  after  all  the  deferral 
resolutions  have  been  considered. 


DISAPPROVINO  AOMINISTRA- 

"nON  OP  TERRITORIES  DEFER- 
RAL 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  reaolutitm  (H.  Res.  181)  to  disap- 


prove the  administration  of  territories 
deferral,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clei^  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  181 

ReMolved,  Thmt  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  disapproves  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$3,188,000  for  Administration  of  Territories. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  hospi- 
tal (deferral  numbered  D83-55),  as  transmit- 
ted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
February  1,  1983,  under  section  1013  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Rscuui).  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  utilize. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  181 
disapproves  the  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority related  to  the  construction  of 
the  hospital  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas. 

The  funds  proposed  for  deferral, 
$3,188,000.  would  be  made  available  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year 
for  the  inflation  adjustment  for  the 
Northern  Marianas  which  is  required 
by  Public  Law  94-241. 

The  Congress  provided  $10  million 
in  the  1983  Interior  Appropriations 
Act  for  the  first-phase  construction  of 
a  new  hospital  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas. 

The  hospital  is  very  much  needed. 
Everybody  has  conceded  that. 

A  construction  contract  is  ready  to 
be  signed.  The  $10  million  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1983  can  be  obligat- 
ed in  this  fiscal  year  and  is  needed  to 
allow  the  construction  to  proceed 
without  unnecessary  interruptions  and 
delays. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  what 
the  results  of  this  deferral  would  be  in 
the  construction  of  this  hospital. 

Reducing  the  obligations  this  fiscal 
year  by  the  amount  proposed  would 
result  in  a  minimum  estimated  in- 
crease in  the  total  project  cost  of  at 
least  $500,000  because  they  are  ready 
to  go  forward  with  construction  and 
the  deferral  would  delay  it.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  additional  construction 
cost  would  be  at  least  $500,000. 

The  Appropriations  C<»nmittee  has 
included  the  required  inflation  adjust- 
ment of  $3,188,000  in  the  1983  supple- 
mental. Therefore,  there  is  no  need  lo 
defer  the  obligation  of  fimds  for  the 
hospital  and  delay  this  very  necessary 
project 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  vote  to  over- 
turn the  proposed  deferral. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Rbottla). 


Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  much 
time.  I  think  the  chairman  has  out- 
lined this  very  clearly.  It  Is  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  we  have  and  to  defer 
this  matter  would  simply  put  off  the 
inevitable.  The  money  has  to  be  paid. 
We  have  an  obligation  under  the  cov- 
enant by  which  we  govern  the  trust 
territories  including  the  Marianas. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  this  money  now, 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  result  in  an 
addiUonal  cost  of  $500,000. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dahhxiceyer).    

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  trying  to  recollect 
how  many  opportunities  we  in  the 
House  have  to  consider  deferrals  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  any  1  year.  I 
may  be  wrong  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
more  than  a  dozen  times. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
is  not  all  that  great.  $3,188,000:  but 
the  language  from  the  administration 
reads  as  follows: 

The  message  from  the  President  transmit- 
ting the  proposed  deferral  indicated  that 
not  all  of  the  new  budget  authority  provid- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1983  for  construction  would 
be  needed  in  the  current  year.  The  Adminis- 
tration proposed  to  make  the  deferral  funds 
available  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  annual  guaranteed  infla- 
tion adjustment  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
Covenant  grant,  as  required  in  Public  Law 
94-241.  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for 
supplemental  appropriations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  we  are  seeing 
here  the  beginning  of  the  benefit  of  a 
slowdown  of  the  rate  of  inflation  in 
this  country,  if  I  understand  what  the 
President  is  recommending,  and  they 
are  saying  they  do  not  need  this  $3,188 
million.  And  we  can.  by  our  vote,  say 
today  whether  we  want  to  save— not 
the  taxpayers,  the  taxpayers  are  not 
going  to  pay  this— our  great  grandchil- 
dren or  our  great  great  grandchildren 
the  privilege  of  repaying  the  debt  for 
those  of  us  living  today  who  elect  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  spend  and 
consiune  and  transfer  to  another  gen- 
eration the  duty  to  pay  for  what  we 
have  consumed  today. 

I  Just  do  not  choose  to  go  down  that 
road  yet  another  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEBfEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

ISx.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

yir.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
may  be  suffering  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  the  allocation  of  the  funds. 


The  Inflation  amount  which  is  re- 
quired by  law  has  been  propoaed  by 
the  admtnUtration  to  bcf  paid  fmn  the 
funds  that  $re  needed  for  the  hospltaL 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  def erraL 
The  InflatHm  adjiistment  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  paid  anyway.  If  this  defer- 
ral Is  approved,  it  Is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  »n  additional  $500,000  for 
the  hospital. 

For  that  reason,  I  suggest  that  the 
administration  in  this  instance  Is  total- 
ly wrong.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  respect  the 
comments  of  my  colleague  and  I 
cannot  conclude  necessarily  that  the 
recommendations  ot  the  administra- 
tion are  detoid  of  substance.  And  I  will 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  than. 

I  hope  wc  in  the  House  wOl  evidence 
by  our  vot«s  that  we  want  to  save  the 
people  who  will  have  to  pay  this  debt. 
$3,188  mUlion. 

Mr.  REOiULA.  Mr.  Svetkee,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlenum  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Oekas). 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  three  deferrals  requested 
here  and  I  am  constrained  to  support 
this  latter  one  only  because  It  contains 
what  I  consider  to  be  contract  provi- 
sions that  iiust  be  adhered  to. 

The  others,  the  ones  that  have  al- 
ready been  debated,  are  a  far  different 
animal  and  to  add  imneeessarily  to  the 
deficits  of  which  we  are  all  so  scared. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YAT!ES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuMre  (Mr. 
MnnsH).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEIiCEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SP8AKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  th<  provisions  of  clause  5(b), 
rule  I,  and  the  (Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this  vote 
will  be  postponed. 


The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


MUIer(CA) 
MineU 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  doncluded  on  aU  the  deferral 
resolutions. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  resolution  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  i)ostponed  in  the  order 
In  which  that  resolution  was  consid- 
ered. 

Votes  wU  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

House  Resolution  177,  de  novo,  and 
House  Resolutions  178  and  181,  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 


DISAPPROVINO  ENERGY 
CONSERVA'nON  DEFERRAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 177. 

The  Cleiic  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
luti<m.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  mpcM-ed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  280.  nays 
107.  not  voting  45.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  142] 
YEAS— 280 


AekenBBn 

Addsbbo 

AlbiwU 

Andenon 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anniinzio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Avin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bate* 

BedeU 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BeviU 

Boetalert 


Bonlor 
Banker 
Boaeo 
Boucher 
Boxer 
BriU 
Brooks 
Broomfteld 
Brown  (CA) 
Bryant 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
CUnier 
Coelho 

Cotefflan(MO) 
Coleman  (TX> 
CoUins 
Conte 
Cooper 
CouchUn 
Courter 
O'Amoun 
Daniel 
Dawhle 
Davis 

delaOarsa 
Dellums 
Derrick 


Dicks 

DinseU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL> 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bnclish 

EMrelch 

Evans (IL) 

Fucell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

OUckman 

(3onzaleE 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Green 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUton 


Hertel 

Hlshtower 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

fluckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 


Hammerschmidt  McKeman 
Harkln  McKinney 

Harrison  McNulty 

Hatcher  Mica 

Hawkins  Michel 

Hefner  MUiulskl 


MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA> 

BIraxek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortix 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 


Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

BartleU 

Bateman 

Bethune 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane,  PhUip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 

E^rans(IA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franldin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 


RabaU 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Richardaon 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikonki 

SUjander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 
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Gramm 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 


Stakes 

Stiattoo 

Studdi 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlodU 

Towns 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUiams  (OH) 

WUson 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


MUler  (OH) 

Moore 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

QuQlen 

Ray 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

WaUcer 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

Wortley 

Young  (n<) 


NOT  VOTING— 45 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Biaggi 

Borski 

Chappie 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

Edgar 

Erlenbom 

Fish 

Flippo 


Foglietta 

Ganda 

Gray 

Hance 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeier 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Marriott 

Martinez 

Moorhead 

Pickle 

Rangel 


Reid 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith,  Robert 

Solarz 

Taylor 

VanderJagt 

Vandergriff 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WUUams(MT) 
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LEATH  of  TtSMM,  PASH- 
ATAN.  LATTA.  and  OINORICH 
chanced  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
••nay." 

Meaan.  HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

IXNT.  ROBDISON.  PARRIS.  ENG- 
LISH, and  McCURDT  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Hertal 
Hlflitower 


ItttctMU 
MiMkley 


SeliulM 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Huekkby 

HuchM 

Hutto 

Jeffordi 

JooM  <NC) 

Jonas  (TN> 

Kaptur 


MollotiMi 

Maatcomery 

Moody 

KWA) 


Sharp 
StkofiU 


Alexander 
Andrew!  (NO 
Blaal 


Kennelly 
Kildee 


Murphy 
Miirtha 
Myen 

Natefaer 

Ncal 

Nelaon 

NIeholi 

Nowak 

OVrten 


Skdton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
SBilthdA) 
Smith  (HE) 
KltJ) 


Chappie 

Ooayeia 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crane.  Daniel 

CroekeU 
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Oarda 

Oray 

Hanee 

Heftel 

Hubterd 

JenUna 

Kaitenmeler 

Kolter 
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Lent 
Levin 
Levtaie 
Levttas 


Sebaefer 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5<b), 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  mtnimnm  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  talien  on 
each  of  the  additional  resolutions  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


DISAPPROVING  FOSSIL  ENERGY 
RESEARCH       AND       DEVELOP- 
MENT DEFERRAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 178. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  178.  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chair  wlU  advise  the  Members 
that  this  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  286.  nays 
121.  not  voting  46.  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  Ii3] 


LaFBlce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (VL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Le*tn 

Lerlne 

Le*tta* 

UpiMkl 

Livtnarton 

Lloyd 

Loiw(LA) 

Laac(MD) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 


Obey 

OUn 

Ortla 

Otttnger 

Owens 

Panetu 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staoere 

Stanceiand 

Stark 


Erienbom 

Ftah 

Flippo 


Marriott 

Martinet 

Moorhcwl 

Pickle 

Rancei 

Reid 


Smith,  Roiicrt 

Solan 

Taylor 

VanderJact 

Vandergrtff 

Wasman 

Weaver 


Uvtngrton 
Lloyd 
Long  (LA) 
Lonc(MD> 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lowi7(WA) 


WniiamXMT) 


Lundine 


NelNO 

Nieholi 

NielK» 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortii 

Otttnger 

Owen* 

Panetu 

Parrie 

Pattenon 


Smith  (VU 
KIA) 
KNS) 
KKJ) 


Spence 
apcatt 
atOermain 


Stark 


Markey 

MarUn(IL) 


Patman 
Pattetaoo 


Sundquirt 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Toms 

TorrleeUi 
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tix.  FRANKLIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Mavroules 


McCloskey 

McDade 

McOrath 

McBugh 

McKeman 

McRinney 

McNulty 


Penny 


Martin  (O.) 


Mavroules 


McCloskey 


McOrath 

McHi«h 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNuIty 


Miehei 
Mlkutakl 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
MineU 


Archer 


TEAS-265 


Aekerman 


Aaptn 
AuOota 


Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 
(TZ)     Clay 

CUncer 

Coelho 

(MO) 
(TX) 

CoUiM 

Conle 

Cooper 

D"  Amour* 


KIA) 
Bvans(IL) 
PaseeU 
Pasio 
Feichan 
Ferraro 


Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 


BeviU 
Boehlert 


Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DtaweU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


niqua 

Oaydos 

Ocjdenaon 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

GUckman 


Boucher 


DurMn 
Dwyer 
Dymally 


(CA) 


■arty 


Gore 

Green 

GuarinI 

OuBderaon 

HaU(IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Hamilton 

Barkln 


Bartlett 

Dstemsn 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dtckinaon 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kmersuii 

English 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 


Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Rcgula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 
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Gregg 

Hammerachraldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 


Tiaxlar 

Udsll 

ValenUne 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatcs 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 


DISAPPROVING  ADMINISTRA- 

TION  OF  TERRITORIES  DEFER- 
RAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DorniELLT).  The  pending  business  is 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  181. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  181,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  266.  nays 
116.  not  voting  50.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  144] 


Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 


Archer 


Aekerman 


Kramer 

Luoeaaraino 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loetner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Lungrcn 


(AL) 
(CA) 


Hatcher 
HawklBs 
Hefner 


Oekas 

Gibbons 

Gli«rtch 

Goodllng 

Gradlaon 

Ofamm 


Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

MeCandlem 

McOoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 


NIclaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Ray 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Schuraer 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith,  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vueanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wortley 

Toung  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zsehau 


Anderson 

Andrew*  (TX) 

Annunxlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aapin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Boehlert 


TEAS-3M 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Conable 

Conte 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaGarsa 

Dicks 

DIngeU 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 


Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 


Edwards  (AL) 
KCA) 


Eidielch 

Evaiw(IL) 

PkaoeU 

FBSlo 

Mghan 

Feiiaio 


BroomfleM 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoeUM 


Foley 
Fofd(MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
el 


Gibbons 

Gilman 

GUckman 

Gonsales 

Gore 

Green 

Guarini 

Gundenon 

HaU(IN) 

Hamilton 

Hammersclunidt 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hopkins 

Borton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jonm  (NO 

Janm(TN) 

Kaptur 


BarUett 

Bateman 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

CoughUn 

Courter 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Edwards  (OK) 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo     ■ 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

SUiorski 

Skelton 

NAYS-116 

HaU.Sam 

HansmdD) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

HilUs 

Holt 

Hunter 

Jsoobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindnem 

Kramer 


Snndquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TsUon 

Thomas  (OA> 

Torres 

TotriedU 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

ValenUne 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Watklna 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whlttcn 

WUaon 

Wbth 

Wlae 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatcs 

Tatron 

Toung  <AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Youiw(MO) 


Paul 

Porter 

PuiseU 

QttUlen 

lUy 

Ritter 

RoberU 

RoHnson 


Leach 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lungren 


Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

SchulK 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shdby 

Shumway 


Ptaqua 
Gaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 


Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovaek 

LaFaiee 

Lagomarsino 

lantos 


Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

FleldB 

Forsythe 

FrankUn 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradls(m 

Grsoun 

Gregg 

HaU.  Ralph 


Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

MeCandlem 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

MUler  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA> 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patman 


Skeen 

Slattery 

smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Stmholm 

Stratton 


Iteike 

TBUiin 

Thomas  <CA) 

Vueanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wnilams(OH> 

Winn 
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Akaka 

Alexander 
Andrews  (NO 


KCA) 
Lehman  (nj 
Leiand 


Boraki 
Chappie 


Conyers 
Coyne 
Craig 

Crane.  DanM 
Crockett 
O' Amours 


DeUums 
Derrick 


Flah 

ruppo 


Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 


FogUetU 

Oarda 

Oray 

HMl(OH) 

f*»»i««» 

Hettd 

nibbard 

Jenklna 


Kolter 
Koatmayer 


Marriott 

Martinez 

Moorfaead 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Reid 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Shuster 

Simon 


Smith.  Robert 

Solars 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Vender  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Welm 

WUUams(MT) 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1230 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  reiharks.  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
resolutions  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  H.R.  3133.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1984 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  211  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  211 

Raalved,  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  (xmsideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3133) 
wiffciwy  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housins  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
miastons,  <»rporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes,  for  failure  to  (x>mply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  303(a)(1)  of 
the  Concessional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Puldic  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sions in  said  bill  for  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  ZXI  are 
hereby  waived:  beginning  on  page  2,  line  8 
through  page  4,  line  2;  beginning  on  page  4, 
line  14  through  page  5,  line  16;  beginning  on 
page  6.  line  4  through  page  7,  line  IS;  begin- 
ning on  page  8,  lines  7  through  11;  begin- 
ning on  page  8,  line  20  through  page  11,  line 
10;  beginning  on  page  13,  lines  6  through  16; 
beginning  on  page  14,  line  5  through  page 
15.  line  10;  beginning  on  page  17,  line  11 
thnnigh  page  19,  line  6;  beginning  on  page 
30.  line  6  through  page  22,  line  18;  begin- 
ning on  page  23,  line  3  through  page  26,  line 
4:  beginning  on  page  29.  line  IS  through 
page  30,  line  7;  and  beginning  on  page  32, 
lines  12  through  17;  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  following  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  6,  rule  ZXI  are  hereby  waived:  begin- 
Edng  on  page  2,  line  8  through  page  3,  line  2; 
beginning  on  page  6,  lines  4  through  18,  and 
beginning  on  page  9,  line  18  through  page 


10,  line  2.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Cmigregsional 
Record  of  May  2S,  1983.  by.  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Roe  of  New  Jersey,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  faUure  to  (xnnply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  303(aKl)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344)  and 
clause  2.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  25.  1983.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Rep- 
resentative Wirth  of  Colorado,  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendments  for  faOure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
303(aKl)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  even  if  affecting  portions  of 
the  bill  not  yet  read  for  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Moakley)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLETf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
and  pending  that  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  waives 
certain  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3133)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
for  simdry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 


The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
under  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  which  pro- 
hibits action  on  appropriation  matters 
pending  adoption  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act.  the  con- 
current resolution  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
ported from  the  committees  on  the 
Budget  of  each  House  by  ^ril  15  and 
action  on  a  conference  report  complet- 
ed by  May  15.  The  House  committee 
actually  beat  its  deadline  by  3  weeks. 
The  Senate,  however,  was  unable  to 
pass  a  resolution  until  4  days  after  the 
date  by  which  a  conference  report  is 
supposed  to  be  acted  on. 

The  resolution  is  now  pending  a  re- 
quest for  a  conference.  However,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  faces  a 
schedule  which  requires  final  action 
on  their  bills  within  a  period  in  which 
Congress  will  meet  for  only  10  weeks. 

There  is  no  hope  of  meeting  that 
schedule  if  action  is  deferred  on  appro- 
priation bills  until  a  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  budget  is  in  place.  The 
Budget  Committee  supports  this 
schedule  and  recommended  that  this 
waiver  be  grantecL 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
therefore,  has  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  provide  a  method  by  which 
action  can  bc«in  on  the  appropriations 
cycle.  The  committee  has  selected  for 
earliest  action  those  appropriations 
bills  which  present  the  least  contro- 
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to  Issues  in  the 


veray  with  respect 
budiet  ooDference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nile  also  waives 
points  of  order  under  clause  3  of  rule 
•«TrT  acainst  large  portions  of  the  bill 
for  which  no  authorisation  has  yet 
been  enacted  into  law.  In  almost  all 
cases,  authorliint  legislation  has  at 
least  beoi  reported  uid  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  advises  that  he  is 
aware  of  no  authorising  committee  op- 
posed to  the  waivers. 

Three  waivers  of  clause  6  of  rule 
XXI  are  also  ivovided  with  respect  to 
provisions  which  make  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  both  appropriations  in  the 
biU  and  to  funds  previously  am>ropri- 
ated.  Technically  these  would  be  con- 
sidered reapproEHlations  and  require  a 
waiver  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Budget  Act  points  of  order  under  sec- 
ti<»i  303(aKl)  lie  against  both  the  bill 
mmI  any  amendments  which  would  add 
new  budget  authority.  In  some  cases, 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion would  cause  that  point  of  order  to 
operate  somewhat  like  a  modified 
closed  rule. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  tliat 
presents  no  controversy.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roc)  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  testify 
on  belialf  of  an  amendment  to  restore 
funds  for  the  clean  lake  program.  And 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiBTH)  appeared  with  regard  to  an 
amendment  to  restore  funding  for  the 
E^nvirtrnmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion. The  rule  waives  necessary  points 
of  ortier  against  both  amendments  re- 
quested to  be  made  in  order. 

Any  germane  limitation  or  any 
amendment  to  reduce  fimding  is  in 
order,  without  any  special  provision  in 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahd)  and  his 
able  ranking  member  (Mr.  Orskh) 
have  consistently  managed  this  biU  in 
cooperation  with  the  administration 
and  the  authoriidng  committees. 

Last  year,  it  was  the  only  appropria- 
tion enacted  before  the  begbming  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  subcommittee  has 
again  presented  the  House  with  a  fair 
and  promptly  reported  measure  that 
will  enable  Congress  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  for  the  important  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  3133  appropriates 
a  total  of  $M.2  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1984.  which  is 
$8.5  billion  above  the  budget  request 
and  $4.5  billion  above  last  year's  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1983.  Most 
of  the  additional  money.  $9.3  billion,  is 
for  HUD'S  assisted  housing  programs. 
and  this  figure  is  $9  billion  above  the 
President's  request.  The  amounts  in- 
clude: $16.5  billion  for  HUD  including 
$12.96  billion  for  the  subsidised  hous- 
ing program,  an  increase  of  $4.3  billion 
over  fiscal  year  1963.  and  $9.36  billion 


over  the  administration's  request 
which  the  administration  is  opposed 
to:  $626  million  for  14.000  elderly  or 
handicapped  units;  $1,431  billion  for 
operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects:  $3.47  biUion  for  community 
development  block  grants  (CDOB),  a 
reduction  of  $1  billion  from  fiscal  year 
1983;  $440  million  for  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  the  same  as  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  operating  under 
far  from  ideal  circumstances.  But 
given  the  difficult  situation.  I  think 
the  committees  have  discharged  their 
responsibilities  in  the  fairest  manner 
possible.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  to  permit  the  House  to  act  on  this 
vital  measure. 

Ux.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  redundant 
for  me  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
rule,  since  it  has  been  so  ably  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MOAKLKT). 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
get  down  to  the  business  of  dealing 
with  appropriation  measures  in  this 
House.  This  bill  not  only  appropriates 
ftmds  for  HUD,  but  also  17  other  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

Although  it  is  $9.4  billion  over  the 
budget  request  and  some  $4.5  billion 
over  what  was  appropriated  last  year. 
I  feel  that  these  agencies  need  the  ad- 
ditional funds  and  we  should  pass  the 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  Just  want  to  clarify 
one  point.  Am  I  correct  that  the  rule 
that  we  are  about  to  vote  on  does 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act.  an  act  which  is  meant  to  disci- 
pline the  House  in  its  spending  habits? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  It  does. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  this  bill 
includes  funding  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. We  all  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  see  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration goes  forward  with  its 
great  work  for  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 

Then  we  could  go  right  down  the  list 
of  the  various  other  Independent  agen- 
cies. They  are  also  doing  important 
work  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      (Mr. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding. 

There  are  several  points  I  think  ev- 
eryone agrees  on  with  regard  to  this 
rule  before  the  House.  The  bill  very 
clearly  appropriates  money  for  pro- 


grams not  yet  authoriied.  The  rule 
waives  compljring  with  that  sectimi. 

The  rule  very  clearly  waives  the  re- 
quirement tliat  we  must  have  a  budget 
resolution  before  we  authorize  pro- 
grams with  spending. 

Third,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  sig- 
nificantly over  the  request  of  the 
President. 

I  would  clearly  admit  that  there  are 
many  areas  that  many  of  us  may  agree 
are  worthwhile  for  moving  ahead  with 
the  biU  but  the  fact  is  the  integrity  of 
the  process  is  at  stake  here.  I  would 
hope  Members  would  vote  to  turn 
down  this  rule  and  ask  for  a  rule  that 
is  consistent  with  budgeting  proce- 
dure, wtiich  is  oiu-  best  hope  for  bring- 
ing this  budget  into  balance. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expressed 
concern  about  the  excessive  number  of 
waivers  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

However,  these  appropriation  bills 
must  be  passed  by  the  House  and  cer- 
tain waivers  are  absolutely  necessary. 
I  support  these  waivers  in  this  meas- 
ure and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLETY'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  274,  nays 
99,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
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Ackerman 

Addmbbo 

AlbosU 

Anderaon 

Andrews  (TX> 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bamard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bcdeil 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boehlert 

Bons 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 


[RoU  No.  145] 

YEAS- 274 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOarea 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durtiln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 


Eckart 

Edwards  <AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Perraro 

Plorio 

Fy)ley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Oonzalec 

Gore 

Oradlson 
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Mr.  McEWEN  and  Mr.  NIELSON  of 
Utah  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1984 

The  SFEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  197  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
2969. 

nr  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2969)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
midntenance.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes  with  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Wednesday.  May  18.  all 
time  for  general  debate  on  the  bill  had 
expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  titles  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  and  each  title  is  considered  as 
havbig  been  read.  The  Chair  may  de- 
termine when  title  III  is  considered  for 
amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 
After  the  bill  has  been  considered  in 
its  entirety,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  (in- 
sider an  amendment  printed  in  the 
CoNGBBSSiOHAL  RECORD  of  May  17.  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Del- 
lums which  shall  be  debatable  before 
consideration   of  amendments  for   1 


hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
Representative  Dellums  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  section  1. 

Section  1  reads  as  follows: 
That  this  Ad  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1984". 

D  1300 

Bfrs.  SCHROEDER.  ISx.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  at  this 
time,  and  I  will  ask  it  because  I  am  a 
little  perplexed  after  the  events  of  yes- 
terday. 

Because  of  the  death  in  El  Salvador. 
I  was  wondering,  referring  to  the 
people  who  are  in  (Central  America,  do 
we  know  whether  or  not  they  are  get- 
ting combat  pay. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  they  would,  on  an 
individual  basis,  if  they  were  fired 
upon. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  In  other  words, 
no  one  down  there  is  getting  it  today 
unless  they  are  fired  upon,  and  then 
they  can  apply  for  it? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  So  currently 
others  who  are  down  there  would  not 
be  receiving  it  at  this  time,  because  it 
is  considered  only  whether  they  fired 
on  the  individual  and  not  the  whole 
group? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  illuminating  us  on  that. 

PABUAMEMTARY  IMQimtY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  am  looking  at  the  bill  and 
I  see  title  I  and  section  101  and  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  Chair  means  by  sec- 
tion 1.  I  have  an  amendment  on  page 
6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  that  section  1 
precedes  title  I. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Then  I 
have  no  amendment  to  what  precedes 
title  I. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  leadership,  I  think  the  decision 
for  us  to  go  forward  debating  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984  at  this  time  is  a  gross  absurdity. 
The  House  has  already  decided  that  it 
will  rise  at  3  o'clock.  This  is  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar    piece   of   legislation.    We 
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would  not  be  iMck  in  here  untU 
Wednesday.  That  day  there  will  be  no 
votes.  Thursday  of  next  week  there 
wm  be  some  votes.  Friday  there  will  be 
no  votes.  We  would  not  be  able  to 
come  badi  to  the  military  authorisa- 
tion bill  unto  the  we^  of  June  IS. 

So  this  kind  of  disiointed  approach 
to  the  military  authcvisation  bill  of 
1984  is  a  great  tragedy,  because  this 
bm  is  probably  the  most  important 
piece  of  ledslaticm  that  we  will  debate 
this  year  in  this  Cwigress.  It  will  de- 
iem^at,  based  on  how  much  money 
we  authorise  for  the  military  budget, 
how  much  numey  we  will  authorise  for 
various  other  nonmilitary  items  in  our 
n«tli?f^'  budget:  No.  2.  it  will  deter- 
mine in  large  measure  the  nature  of 
America's  role  in  the  world  ss  it  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  shap- 
ing of  America's  foreign  policy:  and 
No.  3.  it  certainly  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
the  direction  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  a  time  when  millions  of  American 
people  are  OMicemed.  (a)  about  the 
m>idly  ridng  military  budget,  (b)  the 
militarisation  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  (c)  this  rapidly  escalating  arms 

race. 

I  think  the  decision  to  have  us  try  to 
rush  through  title  I  in  2  hours,  when 
there  are  a  number  of  significant 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  to 
title  I  that  we  ought  to  debate  serious- 
ly and  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time, 
for  exanyrie.  whether  we  ought  to  go 
forward  with  the  procurement  of  the 
B-1  bomber.  This  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant issue.  The  question  of  binary  gas 
is  an  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
in  title  I.  The  last  time  this  amend- 
ment was  offered,  this  Congress  debat- 
ed that  matter  for  5  consecutive  solid 
hours.  There  are  amendments  on  the 
Pershing  missile,  an  Incredibly  signifi- 
cant weapon,  one  that  in  this  gentle- 
man's humble  opinion,  is  perhaps 
more  dangerous  and  would  take  us 
more  rapidly  toward  nuclear  war  than 
even  the  MX  missile.  That  matter  will 
be  debated  in  title  I.  the  question  of 
the  sea  launch  cruise  missile.  The 
ground  launch  cruise  missile,  with 
enormous  implications  for  the  nuclear 
anns  race,  enormous  implications  for 
the  matter  of  arms  control. 

So  here  we  are  rushing  through  title 
I  at  this  moment,  an  approach  that 
lacks  coherence. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Bftichigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  t*«*nk  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
eommittee  on  Installations  and  I  agree 
with  the  importance  that  he  is  talking 
about  this  bUl  does  deal  with  and  of 
course  the  great  expense  and  the  great 
responsibility  regarding  this  bill,  but  I 
differ.  I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  start 
the  bUL  I  think  It  might,  since  we  have 
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a  good  majority  present  today,  a  very 
high  number  of  Members  present 
today,  since  they  understand  that  we 
wiU  have  business  until  3  o'clock  and 
they  have  known  that  for  2  days,  but  I 
think  the  perspective  of  them  begin- 
ning to  think  about  some  of  the  seri- 
ous questions  that  are  raised  by  the 
gentleman  and  will  be  raised  by  differ- 
ent Utles  of  the  bill  might  actually  caU 
more  attention  to  those  amendments 
in  question  over  the  next  2  weeks. 

It  is  a  different  way  of  doing  such  an 
important  bill,  but  I  think  there  are 
great  advantages  in  it  and  I  hope  we 
can  proceed. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

BCr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  the  position  that  the  gentleman 
is  taking.  We  Just  had  a  rollcalL  There 
were  373  Members  here  at  the  present 
time.  I  would  say  on  the  normal  roll- 
call  that  we  have  across  the  year,  that 
would  be  higher  than  the  normal  aver- 
age, but  the  interesting  thing  is  if  you 
want  to  be  a  participant  you  have  to 
be  on  the  field.  And  we  have  373  Mem- 
bers and  the  schedule  has  been  out 
there  for  some  time  now  that  we  are 
going  to  rise  at  3  o'clock.  I  think  we 
Just  have  to  follow  the  schedule. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  it  may  be  an 
amendment  that  he  has  at  the  present 
time,  but  there  are  sufficient  Members 
here,  without  any  question,  who  had 
responded  to  the  last  rollcall.  373. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  this  gentle- 
man certainly  does  not  want  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  Speaker's  Judgment. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  we  want  to 
take  the  2  hours  to  engage  hi  some 
general  discussion  of  the  significant 
issues  that  are  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation as  per  the  comments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan, 
then  I  think  that  that  is  wholly  appro- 
priate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dsl- 
Ltncs)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
L171I8  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing, however,  is  that  if  we  go  forward 
debating  specific  amendments  without 
a  significant  number  of  Members  on 
the  floor,  what  will  hi4>pen  is  that  we 
will  end  up  in  a  very  circiunspect 
debate,  short  in  duration,  narrow  in  its 
focus,  and  suddenly  we  are  voting. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  trying  to 
vote  at  this  particiilar  moment  does 
not  give  this  bill,  nor  any  amendments 
thereto,  the  significant  attention  and 
the  necessary  debate  that  we  ought  to 
have  as  we  go  forward  with  specific 
amendments. 


Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gfentle- 
man  frwn  Michigan. 

Mr.  HEK'i'EL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  because 
I  would  like  to  clarify  poUtely  my  dif- 
ference. 

Last  year  we  spent  many  days  and 
many  nights  on  this  bill  and  in  fact  I 
have  to  agree  with  the  Speaker,  we  did 
not  have  ss  many  Members  present  to 
vote  on  some  of  the  amendments  as  we 
do  today. 

I  think  this  discussion  now  puts 
again  the  Members  on  notice  in  thehr 
offices  and  in  their  various  committees 
that  we  are  going  to  have  action  and 
votes  if  we  come  to  ends  of  discussion 
on  different  items  between  now  and  3 
o'clock. 

I  think  we  should  proceed.  I  think 
we  have  an  excellent  chance  to  have 
more  Members  than  usual  participate, 
because  in  fact  there  are  fewer  com- 
mittee meetings  and  fewer  appoint- 
ments today  during  the  next  2  hours 
than  normal. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Bftr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  some  of  the 
gentleman's  concerns,  perhaps  it  is 
purely  a  parochial  concern.  I  happen 
to  be  chairing  a  hearing  right  at  the 
moment  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  that  involves  this 
legislation  Is  going  to  come  up  under 
title  I.  dealing  with  antisatellite  weap- 
ons. I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  operational  testing,  the 
use  of  the  funds  authorized,  to  prohib- 
it testing  of  antisatellite  weapons  until 
such  time  as  Congress  decides  other- 
wise. 

Tlie  reason  for  that  is  that  if  we  ever 
start  down  the  road  and  complete 
operational  testing  of  antisatellite. 
then  there  is  no  possibility  of  verifica- 
tion of  an  antisateUite  treaty  if  we 
ever  get  one. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  do  not  get  one. 
we  are  going  to  find  that  the  United 
States  has  lost  its  principal  means  of 
monitoring,  during  a  time  of  crisis 
which  could  lead  to  war,  the  activities 
of  the  other  side. 

D  1310 
So  it  is  a  crucial  matter,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  arms  control  and 
defense,  that  we  do  not  foreclose  ova 
options  to  ban  in  a  treaty  antisatellite 
weapons,  and  I  feel  that  that  should 
be  discussed  when  we  Imow  there  ia  a 
mitTimiim  number  of  Members  in 
town.  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is 
already  a  delegation  in  Europe  attend- 


ing an  interQatlMial  conference.  Mem- 
boa  who  hanpoi  to  be  vitally  oon- 
oemed  with  this  issue. 

FMf  .MMsimuiT  uwium 

Mr.  STRAfnON.  Mr.  Chmiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry? 

Mr.  DELLDMa  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nfew  Yoric 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  is 
the  Commlltee  curroitly  considering 
title  I  of  the  bUl.  or  are  we  considering 
secU<m  102  tf  the  bOl? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tttle  I  of  the  bill 
has  not  beett  designated  yeL 

Mr.  STRATTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUemitn  yield  furthet? 

Mr.  DELUTMa  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wtew  Yoik. 

Mr.  STRiTTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  what  we  are  talking  alwut  are 
possible  amendmmts  to  the  bUL  The 
amendments  relate  to  the  particular 
titles.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
we  were  going  to  undntake  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  by  title  The  smend- 
ment  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
refers  to  is  in  title  m.  So  I  would 
think,  for  the  purposes  of  expedition, 
we  ought  to  move  into  these  titles 
rather  than  simply  debate  the  first 
section. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  latter  com- 
ment Is  precisely  the  reascm  that  this 
gentl«nan  tiook  the  well,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  weare  talking  about  debating 
si^iif leant  smendm«its  here  that  on 
one  level  coat  an  incredible  amount  of 
mimey. 

For  exasiple.  the  B-1  bomber 
amendment  alone  is  a  $6  billion 
amendment.  And  we  are  talking  about 
debating  this  amendment  whm  Mon- 
bers  are  on  their  way  to  catch  air- 
planes in  about  another  hour  or  hour 
and  a  half.  I  am  saying  you  cannot 
debate  a  $1  billion  amendment  with 
the  enormous  military  and  economic 
and  strategic  implications  at  this  par- 
ticular hour.  That  is  all  I  am  suggest- 
ing. I  am  not  suggesting  In  any  way 
that  there  are  not  enough  Monbers 
here  to  vote.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  time  to  give 
these  kinds  of  amendments  the  signifi- 
cant attention  they  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  MICBEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wonder  If  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stharon).  the  chairman  of  the 
Procurement  Subcommittee,  for  a 
short  colloquy. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  omtains  a  50- 
percent  cut  in  funding  for  the  com- 
mercial oonstruction  equipment  pro- 
gram, a  redvction  that  totals  (120  mil- 
lion. I  have  to  express  strong  concern 
over  this  reduction,  because  it  would 
result  in  the  termlnatitxi  of  two  excel- 
lent contrasts  the  Army  has  negotiat- 
ed with  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  and  a 
similar  contract  with  the  J.  L  Case  Co. 


Because  the  Army  Is  buying  stand- 
ard commercial  Items  in  bulk  quantity 
under  these  contracts,  it  was  able  to 
obtain  prices  at  a  rate  50  percent 
bdow  the  standard  commercial  rate. 
Tliese  are  excellent  contracts  for  the 
taiQMyers,  and  they  also  give  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  high-un«nployment  areas 
of  the  BCldwest  where  we  have  never 
received  our  fair  share  of  defense  dol- 
lars. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  these  represent  excellent  con- 
tracts that  should  be  encoiuttged? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield,  I  agree  that  these  i4>pear  to 
be  favorable  contracts,  though  I  would 
suspect  that  even  imder  a  reduction  in 
funding,  the  remaining  purchase  cost 
would  fall  substantially  below  the 
commercial  rate.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  combat  engineer  equip- 
mmt  currently  in  use  is  aging  and  in 
need  of  replacement.  We  need  to  move 
ahead  with  a  procurement  process 
that  win  achieve  standardization  and 
replacement  of  the  equipment. 

I  regret  that  in  this  case,  as  in  sever- 
al others,  the  Army  did  not  notify  and 
seek  our  u>proval  for  these  multiyear 
contracts,  as  is  required  by  law.  Nor 
did  the  Army  request  authority  for 
multiyear  contracting  on  these  pro- 
grams this  year.  This  certainly  had 
some  impact  on  the  committee's  fund- 
ing decisions,  as  obviously  did  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  can  understand  and 
share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
the  absence  of  effective  information 
and  consultation  on  the  part  of  the 
Army.  I  can  also  understand  the  con- 
straints under  which  the  gentleman's 
OHnmittee  was  operating  with  respect 
to  the  budget  resolution.  I  Imow  that 
neither  one  of  us  feels  that  the  levels 
contained  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Soiate  resolution  allow  the  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  effectively  modern- 
ize our  forces. 

I  had  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  would  restore  the  funds  for 
this  construction  equipment  program, 
but  after  consultations  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  others,  it  appears  that  the 
best  course  of  action  would  l>e  to  seek 
a  higher  level  in  conference.  If  the 
Senate  comes  in  at  a  higher  level,  thus 
ynab""g  completion  of  the  contracts, 
and  aw«H"'<"g  that  we  have  sufficient 
maneuvering  room  under  the  budget 
resolution,  would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  accept  such  a  level  in  confer- 
ence?    

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  recognize  the 
need  to  move  ahead  with  this  program 
and  to  obtain  the  best  possible  prices 
for  the  equipment.  If  the  Senate  does 
come  in  at  a  higher  level  that  better 
aoomnplishes  this  objective,  and  if  the 
budget  resolution  provides  the  room, 
we  would  certainly  be  willing  to  con- 
sider additional  authorization  for 
these  engineer  equipment  programs  in 
conference. 


Mr.  BQCHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  D17RBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  s^eld  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
because  obviously  the  gentleman 
would  have  as  much  interest  in  this  as 
I  do.  since  we  Idnd  of  share  the  terri- 
tory down  there  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  in  the  col- 
loquy that  has  Just  taken  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

This  particular  item  in  the  defense 
contract  is  really  not  only  crucial  in 
terms  of  our  national  defense,  but  in 
terms  of  our  regional  needs  in  central 
Illinois,  with  the  high  unemployment 
we  are  facing  in  communities  like  De- 
catur and  Peoria.  This  is  a  shot  in  the 
arm  that  will  help  us  immensely.  I 
really  appreciate  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  in  relation  to  our 
planned  activities  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  we  can  achieve  there  what  is  im- 
portant not  only  from  the  defense 
viewpoint  but  also  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  regional  needs  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.    

Mi.  STRATTON.  Mr.  CThairman.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
think  this  underscores  something  that 
is  often  overlooked,  that  a  successful 
and  ongoing  defense  program  can  con- 
tribute to  meeting  the  problems  of  un- 
employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  title  I. 

Title  I  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— PRCXHTREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPBOPRIATIONS.  AKICT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  ammunition 
and  for  other  procurement  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 

Fy)r  aircraft.  $3,331,800,000. 

For  missiles.  $2,990,900,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$4,738,400,000. 

For  ammunition.  $2,272,500,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,045,700,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APFROFRIATIOHS,  MAVT  AMD 
IIAKIRECORFS 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  Aircraft.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  in  the  amount  of  $10,716,900,000. 

(b)  Weafors.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  procurement  of  weapons  (including  mis- 
siles and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

For  missile  programs.  $3,090,800,000. 

For  the  MK-48  torpedo  program. 
$124,600,000. 

For  the  MK-46  torpedo  program. 
$248,000,000. 

For  the  MK-60  torpedo  program. 
$105,400,000. 

For  the  MK-30  mobile  target  program. 
$22,100,000. 
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of     torpedoes. 


Ite  tbe  MK-SS  mlnimobOe  Uriet  pro- 
gnoi.  93,000.000. 

Tat  the  uitlratamulne  rocket  (ASROC) 
pracm.  $17,300,000. 

For     tbe     modiflcstlon 
$llljt0.000. 

For  the  torpedo  support  equipment  pro- 
srun.  t7a.100.000. 

Wot  the  MK-15  dose-ln  weapons  system 
procrun.  $1M.700.000. 

For  the  S-inch/54-caUber  gun  mount  pro- 
grain.  $10,100,000. 

Vvt  the  Iik-7S  70-mUUmeter  gun  mount 
program.  $11,100,000. 

For   the    MK-IO   gun    mount    program. 


Tat  the  3S-mJlllmeter  gun  mount  pro- 
gram. $700,000. 

Tat  the  9-milUmeter  handgun.  $500,000. 

For  small  arms  and  weapons.  $2,500,000. 

For  the  modification  of  guns  and  gun 
mounts.  $13,000,000. 

For  the  guns  and  gun  mounts  support 
equipment  program.  $9,300,000. 

(c)  Siuwuujnro  Am  ComnasioH.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1964  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  for  the  Navy  as  fdUows: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program. 
$1,759,000,000. 

Tat  the  88N-689  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine program.  $3,042,400,000. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP).  $95,900,000. 

Tm  the  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser  program. 
$3,435,000,000. 

Tat  tlie  DDO-51  guided  missUe  destroyer 
program.  $79,000,000. 

Tat  the  battleship  reactivation  program. 
$57,700,000. 

For  the  USD-41  landing  ship  dock  pro- 
gram. $509,000,000. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship 
program.  $1,379,700,000. 

For  the  LPD-4  amphibious  ship  service 
Ufe  ezteiMion  program  (SLEP),  $13,800,000. 

For  the  MCM-l  mine  countermeasures 
ship  ivogram.  $301,000,000. 

For  the  lfSH-1  minesweeper  hunter  pro- 
gram. $65,000,000. 

For  the  TAOS  ocean  survey  ship  program. 
$34,500,000. 

For  the  TAH  hospital  ship  program. 
$360,000,000. 

Txft  the  TAK(FBM)  missUe  resupply  ship 
program.  $900,000. 

For  the  TAPS  combat  stores  ship  pro- 
gram. $16,100,000. 

For  the  TAO-187  fleet  oiler  program. 
$534,600,000. 

Tat  the  TAKR  fast  logistic  ship  program, 
$346,500,000. 

For  the  strategic  sealif  t  ready  reserve  pro- 
gram. $31,000,000. 

For  the  LCAC  landing  craft  air  custiion 
ptawBi.  $161,100,000. 

Tat  service  craft  and  landing  craft. 
$134,300,000. 

For  outfitting,  post  delivery,  and  cost 
growth.  $1,003,100,000. 

(d)  OiHBL— Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Navy  in  the 
amount  of  $4,583,500,000.  of  which- 

(1)  the  sum  of  $684,500,000  is  available 
only  for  the  ship  support  equipment  pro- 


(2)  the  sum  of  $1,600,500,000  is  available 
only  for  the  communications  and  electronics 
equlpnent  program;  and 

(3)  the  sum  of  $930,300,000  Is  available 
only  for  the  ordnance  support  equipment 

PPOCfftlU* 

(e)  PaocuiBODrr,  MAam  Coars.— Funds 
are  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 


for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  for  the 
liarine  Corps  (including  missiles,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons)  in  the 
amount  of  $1,800,400,000. 

AUTHOBIZATION  OF  AmontlATIONS,  All  POaCK 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft.  $21,051,300,000. 

Tot  missUes.  $5,719,100,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $6,935,600,000. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  section  for  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Fy>rce.  the  sum  of  $112,100,000  is  avail- 
able oiUy  for  contributions  by  the  United 
States  as  its  share  of  the  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1984  of  acquisition  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  of  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS). 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  section  for  missiles  for  the 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  $464,000,000  Is  avail- 
able for  procurement  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  missiles  under  the  AGM-OOB  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  program  and  the 
sum  of  $14,000,000  is  available  for  advance 
procurement  for  such  program. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  procurement  of  the  B-IB  aircraft 
program  may  be  carried  out  under  a  mul- 
tiyear  prociuwnent  contract  in  accordance 
with  section  2306(h)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code. 

AUTMOKIZATIOII  OP  AmOPaiATIOHS,  DKFZRSK 

Acnciis 
Sac.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Defense  agencies  in  the 
amount  of  $1,053,200,000. 

KXTKIISIOM    OP    AUTHOaiTT    PaOVIDKD    SECRX- 

TABT  OP  nmsi  uf  comncnoii  with  thk 
HATO    Anaoajn    WAKiniro    ahd    coirraoL 

STSmi  (AWACSI  PROGRAII 

Sac.  105.  Effective  on  October  1,  1983.  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-86; 
95  SUt.  1100).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1983"  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1984". 
sacmuc  coiannticATioHS  iquipiixnt 

Sac.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  sectue  telephone  com- 
munication systems,  including  equipment 
and  related  items,  during  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Oovemment  agencies  and  entities  to  sup- 
port a  national  program  to  provide  secure 
telephone  service.  Of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  ttUs  title, 
not  more  than  $60,000,000  may  be  used  to 
provide  secure  telephone  equipment  and  re- 
lated items  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Oovemment  agencies  and  entities 
in  support  of  such  a  national  program. 
Equipment  provided  to  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  entities  outside  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
and  such  related  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary may  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
LnoTATiON  OH  ABMr  paocuazifKirr 

Sac.  107.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
not  make  a  contract  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  second  source  for  production  of 
the  engine  for  the  M-1  tank. 

LDIITATIOIIS  OR  HAVT  PaOCOaiMIIlT 

Sic.  108.  (aKl)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  strategic  sealift  ready 


reserve  program  under  section  lOXc)  (under 
Shipbuilding  and  Oonvenfcm  for  the  Navy) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  tbe  acqui- 
sition of  a  spedf  ie  veasel  for  that  program 
untU  (A)  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  baa  no- 
tified the  Committees  on  Armed  Senrleea 
and  on  Appropriations  of  tbe  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  propoaed 
acquisiUon  of  that  veasel  for  that  program, 
and  (B)  a  period  of  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congrea  has  expired  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  that  notice  was  re- 
ceived by  those  committees. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  la  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
such  thirty-day  period. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  LCAC  landing  craft  air  cushion  pro- 
gram under  section  102(c)  (imder  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion  for  the  Navy)  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  tias  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  which— 

(1)  responds  to  the  Comptroller  General 
decision  B-203652  of  April  20, 1983; 

(2)  evaluates  the  feaslbUity  of  establishing 
a  second  source  for  the  production  of  the 
landing  craft  air  cushion; 

(3)  recommends  a  specific  acquisition 
strategy  for  such  program  that  ensures  pro- 
curement of  the  best  landing  craft  air  cush- 
ion for  the  Navy  and.  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provides  that  such  procurement  shall  be 
competitive  if  practicable  and  appropriate: 
and 

(4)  describes  a  plan  to  conduct  a  new 
source  selection  competition  or  the  landing 
craft  air  cushion  program  and  evaluates  the 
feasibility  of  that  competition. 

AimfDMKHT  OPPKRKD  BT  MK.  BROWM  OP 
CAUPORmA 

ftfr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BaowR  of 
California: 

Page  6,  line  22.  strike  out  "$5,719,100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,699,691,000. 
none  of  which  shidl  be  available  for  space 
defense  (antisatellite)  systems". 

(By  unanimous  (»nsent.  }£t.  Bkowh 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  usual,  in  situations  here 
on  the  floor,  we  are  embarking  upon  a 
cUsciisslon  that  is  fraught  with  signif i- 
cant  policy  impliiattions  and  yet  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  persons 
here  to  participate  in  the  debate  and 
to  explore  the  policy  issues  that  are 
involved.  Let  me  first  explain  what  my 
amendment  does. 

What  we  have  done  is  remove  a  $19 
million  item  for  the  procurement  of 
the  so-called  ASAT.  the  antisatellite 
weapon  which  Is  contained  in  the  pro- 
curement section  of  the  bill. 

D  1320 

Let  me  make  it  very  cl.iar  that  this  is 
not  an  effort  to  impede  the  develop- 


mmt  of  an  antisatellite  weapon.  There 
are  funds  iit  the  order  of  $900  mUlJan 
for  reaearcb  and  develoiiment  on  anti- 
sateUite  weApons.  There  are  additional 
funda  in  th«  order  of  aeveral  hundreds 
of  mUllons  bf  dollars  which  are  perti- 
nent to  reoMrch  and  development  of 
an  advanced-technolocy  satellite 
weapon  which  would  also  have  antl- 
balliatic-miaiUe  capabilities. 

So  there  will  be  at  a  mIntinHm  sever- 
al hundred  million  dollazB  in  this 
year's  budget  applicable  to  the  prob- 
lems of  anUsatellite  weapons.  What 
my  amendment  does  Is  deal  with  $10 
million  aimed  at  the  initial  steps  in 
procurement  of  an  operational  system 
which  would  be.  as  I  menti<med  earlier 
today  in  a  1-minute  veech.  crossing 
the  threshcild  into  the  actual  d^loy- 
ment  of  operational  apact  weapcms. 

Now.  I  am  not  against  the  militariza- 
tion of  spade.  I  would  be  crasy  to  do 
that.  SP*ce  now  is  occiiiried  by  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  hardware,  of  which 
75  percent  is  military  related.  To  say 
that  we  do  not  want  to  miHtariiie  space 
is  Just  being  unrealistic. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  \s  a 
threshold  which  you  cross  when  you 
go  beyond  the  so-called  force  extend- 
ers that  we  have  in  space  to  the  actual 
weaponry  that  we  are  proposing  to  put 
in  space  with  the  antisatellite  missile. 
I  am  not  «ven  arguing  not  crossing 
that  threshold  I  am  Just  arguing  that 
it  requires  congressional  discussion. 

Here  is  a  case  where  there  is  lots  of 
material  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a 
secret  d(xniment— I  left  it  over  in  my 
briefcase— but  it  is  a  classified  secret 
OAO  study  and  it  says  that  this  Is  a 
lousy  system,  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
not  $3.6  billion,  which  is  what  the  Air 
Force  says  It  wants,  but  probably  $15 
billion,  and  then  it  will  not  do  the  Job. 
The  OAO  report  says  that  the  system 
was  conceived  at  a  time  when  the  mis- 
sion was  different;  what  we  really  need 
vto  do  is  to  ask  the  Air  Force  to  make 
another  analysis  with  an  updated  mis- 
sion before  It  and  to  come  back  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  a  system 
which  will  meet  the  current  mission 
requiremeniB,  not  last  year's  mission 
requirements. 

That  is  what  the  OAO  says.  It  sajrs 
we  in  Congress  are  about  to  undertake 
a  multlbillittn-dollar  expenditure  and 
we  oufl^t  to  look  at  it  for  a  little  while. 
I  am  urging  that  course  on  you.  The 
vehicle  that  I  am  using  to  urge  this  on 
you  is  this  amendment,  because  if  you 
vote  this  year  for  $19  million,  that  is 
what  we  call  the  entering  wedge,  the 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent.  Next  year 
it  is  $200  million,  and  then  the  year 
after,  it  is  $300  million. 

I  am  givihg  you  real  figures.  The 
runout  cost  if  $3.6  billion,  if  the  cost 
estimates  are  right.  This  Is  the  system 
which,  when  it  was  originally  studied 
10  years  ago,  they  said  would  cost  $500 
million.  It  has  only  gone  up  seven 


times,  and  that  is  not  bad  for  a  weap- 
ons system. 

But  what  the  GAO  is  saying  is  not 
only  has  the  DOD  estimate  changed, 
the  technology  has  changed,  the  mis- 
sion requirements  have  changed,  and 
Congress  really  has  not  even  debated 
this.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  debate  on 
this  floor  on  ASAT  weapons  in  the 
course  of  the  20  years  since  I  have 
been  here.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
have  a  debate,  becatise  now  we  are 
talking  about  the  next  great  leap  for- 
ward In  the  arms  race,  making  space  a 
Star  Wars  kind  of  an  environment  in 
which  we  are  going  to  have  more  fun 
and  wpeoA  more  money  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  in  this  poor,  earthbound 
^vlronment  that  we  have.  Tou 
cannot  imagine  how  much  money  you 
are  going  to  be  able  to  spend  in  space. 

ICr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wOl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  very 
much  share  your  concern  and  I  agree 
that  this  is  a  fertile  field  for  exploring, 
for  discussion.  We  have  to  make  some 
decisions  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

If  the  gentleman  is  attacking  a  spe- 
cific system,  all  right,  let  the  system 
stand  on  its  own  bottom,  so  to  speak. 
defend  itself  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
viable,  whether  or  not  it  is  economical- 
ly feasible. 

But  I  think  what  you  are  probably 
really  going  at  and  would  like  to  have 
explored  here  is  the  concept  of  wheth- 
er this  is  something  we  want  to  do,  re- 
gardless of  what  system  is  employed; 
we  Just  happen  to  have  the  money.  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly, 
he  is  really  concerned  with  the  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  May  I  re- 
spond to  that?  The  gentleman  has 
known  me  long  enough  to  know  that  I 
am  kind  of  a  peacenik  and  I  really  do 
not  want  to  be  (jurying  on  the  arms 
race  out  in  space,  but  I  am  trying  to 
broaden  my  perspective  here:  I  am 
trying  to  talk  in  terms  the  gentleman 
understands. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
the  worst  possible  system.  I  can  tell 
him  of  at  least  two  or  three  better  sys- 
tems Just  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I 
have  been  on  the  civilian  space  com- 
mittee for  the  last  umpteen  years,  too, 
and  we  get  a  little  exposure  to  what 
one  can  do  in  space  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  si>ace,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
argue  with  the  gentleman  not  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  milita- 
rize space,  but  should  we  get  the  best 
ponible  bang  for  the  buck  in  space. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  that  I  under- 
stand, the  gentleman  is  really  attack- 
ing this  particular  sj^tem  as  not  being 
cost  effective  and  the  best  possible, 
rather  than  opposing  the  concept  of 


saying  we  should  do  something  in  the 
antisatellite  business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  a  correct  expression,  and  I  did 
not  invent  the  criticisms  I  am  making; 
I  am  basically  using  the  GAO's  criti- 
cisms. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  AU  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif omia.  Let  me 
continue  with  my  line  of  r(»soning, 
then.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point 
here  that  this  is  a  significant  policy 
decision  which  deserves  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  It  does  so  on 
the  basis  of  the  GAO  report,  and  I 
have  cited  that,  but  let  me  cite  an- 
other fundamental  reason  which  I 
think  we  all  have  to  recognize. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  in  the 
euphoria  of  this  administration  and  its 
commitment  to  expanding  the  defense 
system,  the  Department  of  Defense 
undertook  to  plan  for  a  large  number 
of  options  for  spending  money  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense.  That 
euphoria  is  beginning  to  calm  down  a 
little  bit.  It  is  now  recognized  that  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  budget  res- 
olutions there  is  going  to  be  some  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
military  budget.  We  do  not  luiow  what 
the  precise  amount  of  that  reduction 
is.  but  it  will  not  l>e  the  10-percent  real 
growth  that  the  President  has  asked 
for.  It  may  be  5  percent  or  6  peirent  or 
7  percent.  But  somewhere  there  is 
going  to  be  a  little  crunch. 

Here  is  the  situation  that  faces  us: 
As  all  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  know, 
we  have  a  menu  of  new  starts,  this  is  a 
new  start,  the  procurement  of  a  new 
multibillioii-doUar  system.  We  are 
going  to  get  those  in  under  the  tent 
maybe  this  year. 
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The  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  procseed  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  from 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  clear  his 
amendment.  The  committee  has  just  2 
hours  this  afternoon  to  try  to  discuss 
this  matter  and  try  to  move  along  on  a 
very  important  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  has 
been  indicating,  and  I  think  that  the 
committee  is  going  to  have  to  be  con- 
strained to  objecrt  to  undue  extensions 
of  time. 

The  gentleman  has  had  more  than 
adequate  time,  and  we  have  a  number 
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of  Ifonben  who  would  like  to  speftk 
agiJT««»  the  ■entieman'i  amendment. 
Theraf ore.  Mr.  Ctaminnan.  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN  i»n  tempore.  Ob- 
jection ia  heard.  ,      ^, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
thoe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tUftt  I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  obJecti<m. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  very  much  regret  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  see  fit  to  allow  for 
fuU  and  extended  discussion  of  this 
matter.  As  the  gentlonan  knows,  my 
(Hily  purpose  is  to  lay  out  a  subject  of 
great  policy  importance  to  this  Con- 
giess  in  a  way  which  I  feel  will  get  rea- 
sonable discussion.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man wanU  to  have  that  reasonable 
dtseuasian. 

If  this  degmerates  into  an  effort  to 
silence  Members  who  have  a  particular 
interest  in  this  subject  by  the  use  of 
tactics  such  as  the  gentleman  has  Just 
used,  I  think  that  we  may  not  make 
very  much  progress  this  afternoon, 
much  as  the  gentleman  might  wish  to 
do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlenum  fn»i  California  (Mr. 
Bbowk)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  leave  the 
well.  I  am  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  frmn  Alabama 
(Mr.  Diaamoii)  rise? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  seeking  recognition  in  my  own 
right,  and  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  DicKnfsoH)  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  proceed  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  if  I  may.  in  deference  and 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  yielded  to  me  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  the  discussion.  I  do  this 
not  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  it 
out  but  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
full  discussion  here. 

The  gentleman  has  alluded  to  this 
matter  and  has  said  that  this  particu- 
lar system  is  the  thing  he  objects  to. 
more  than  going  forward  with  the  con- 
cept of  an  ASAT:  am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding? 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  one  of  the  main  points  I  am 
going  to  make.  That  is  one  of  several 

points,  yes^ ^  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  not  that 
knowledgeable  about  this  system,  cer- 
tainly not  having  spent  the  time  with 
it  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has. 
As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  he  has 
for  many  years.  I  guess  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  served  on  that  com- 
mittee and  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  it. 

This  ASAT*8  is  a  relatively  new 
thing  for  the  military.  We  do  know 
that  for  several  years  now  the  Soviets 
have  built  and  had  operationally  flown 
antisatellite  weapons,  whether  they 
are  supposed  to  be  one  revolution  or 
two  revolutions.  We  know  that  they 
have  exploited  the  possibility  of  anti- 
satellite  mines.  They  have  even  put 
something  up  there  and  let  It  sit  for  a 
while  and  then  waked  it  up  so  it  can 
go  in  for  attack. 

So  the  type  of  antisatellite  weapon 
we  are  using  would  vary  as  to  the 
height  above  the  ground.  This  is  a 
very  low  ASAT  that  we  are  talking 
about,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  What  would  the 
gentleman  feel  should  be  the  thrust 
that  the  Air  Force  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  go  forward  with,  if 
not  the  particular  one  we  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  B^. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  correctly 
recognising  the  technical  problems 
here.  The  Soviets  do  have  an  antisatel- 
lite weapon  that  is  operational  with 
the  capacity  to— what  do  we  call  it?— 
terminate  enemy  satellites,  and  that  is 
us. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes.  kill. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That  is 
in  a  low-Earth  orbit  which  covers  some 
of  our  satellites,  but  not  very  many. 

The  capacity  we  are  proposing  to  de- 
velop with  this  $19  million  is  a  much 
advanced  type  of  satellite.  It  is  the  so- 
called  miniature  vehicle  type  with  ma- 
neuvering capability,  but  It  also  is  lim- 
ited to  the  low-Earth  orbit. 

The  GAG  report  and  most  of  the  lit- 
erature in  this  field  says  that  at  the 
rate  they  are  proposing  to  go.  in  1987 
this  would  perform  3  percent  of  the 
antisatellite  missions  that  are  needed, 
and  when  fully  completed,  it  would  do 
about  25  percent  of  the  missions. 

It  does  nothing  to  interdict  the  high- 
level  satellites,  as  the  gentleman  has 
correctly  pointed  out.  The  capacity  to 
do  both  the  high-level  and  the  low- 
level  satellites  can  t>e  achieved  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.  It  could  be  done 


with  direct  firing  of  certain  of  our  mls- 
silea  using  pellets  as  an  exploding 
device  in  the  missiles.  And  they  have 
the  capacity  to  go  either  at  low  levels 
or  at  high  leveL  The  preferred  solu- 

ti<m 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  Jtist  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  time  is  limited,  too. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  ask  for  additional 
time  for  the  gentleman,  and  when  I 
do.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  not  object  to  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  pre- 
ferred solution,  if  I  may  say  so— and 
this  is  based  on  some  analysis  of  the 
literature— and  the  cheaper  solution 
actually  and  the  solution  that  fits  best 
into  the  DOD's  long-range  plan  is  to 
develop  a  satellite  base,  a  fairly  low- 
powered  missile  satellite  laser,  a  satel- 
lite mounted  laser  system.  I  could  give 
the  gentleman  the  technical  details  as 
to  the  power,  and  so  forth.  But  it 
would  be  one  which  would  have  the 
capacity  to  home  in  on  an  enemy  sat- 
ellite, get  fairly  close  to  it.  and  then 
incaiwcitate  it  by  use  of  a  laser  beam. 
This  can  be  done  at  both  high  level 
and  low  leveL 

Some  reports  indicate  a  couple  of 
dosen  satellites  of  this  sort  would  give 
us  the  capability  to  destroy  all  Soviet 
satellites  at  less  than  the  cost  that 
would  be  necessary  using  the  minia- 
ture vehicle  indicated  to  achieve  the 
same  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DicKiHsoir)  has  expired. 

((te  request  of  Mr.  Baowif  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
DicKUfsoH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DICJKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  getting  more 
time  for  me. 

Is  it  not  true,  though,  that  the 
ASAT  we  are  attempting  to  develop— 
and  we  are  Just  now  attempting  it— 
which  in  this  instance  Is  using  an  F-15 
aircraft,  would  put  a  modified  SRAM 
on  it.  and  then  a  seeker  onto  it?  That 
wiU  go  up  to.  say.  in  the  neighborhood 
of  150  miles,  but  these  are  designed,  or 
this  partictilar  one  is  designed  against 
two  threats  to  our  fleet:  A  radar  satel- 
lite and  an  electronic  satellite,  and  it  is 
designed  against  a  particular  threat. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  mis- 
sile was  deigned  to  meet  certain  mis- 
sion requirements  of  a  high  priority, 
and  it  does  meet  certain  of  those  mis- 
sion requirements,  not  all  of  them. 
Among  those  mission  requirements 
specifically  is  the  one  the  gentleman 
refers  to. 


Mr.  Chalnaan.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
oontlnue  to  yield,  there  has  been  a 
conalderable  analysis  of  this  buslnew 
of  the  use  of  this  satellite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knoddng  out  the  Soviets 
ooean-obserflng  satellite  system,  the 
reoonnalssaace  satellite  over  the 
ocean.  Obviously  those  satellites  have 
the  capacity  to  target  In  real  time 
American  cahier  task  taroet  and  to  de- 
stroy them  irith  remote  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Naturally  we  do  not  want  that  to 
happen. 

But  to  follow  this  Interesting  theory 
a  little  bit  further,  we  aik  the  ques- 
tion. When  Is  that  threat  Ukdy  to  de- 
vel(q»?  It  Is  likely  to  develop  in  the 
event  of  an  kll-out  nudear  war,  and  at 
no  other  time.  In  the  event  that  threat 
develops  an4  the  all-nuclear  war  devel- 
ops, we  do  not  really  have  to  worry 
about  that  little  antlsatdlite  weapon, 
let  me  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl«n>n  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gmUeman  in  the  time 
that  I  have  femaining. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  g«itleman's  yielding. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion,  is  that  the 
Soviets  last  August  engaged  in  a  simu- 
lated first  Strike  against  the  United 
States,  and  they  launched  that  first 
strike  with  the  use  of  their  presently 
existing  ASAT  systems  and  then  fol- 
lowed it  wltti  ICBM  and  thai  SOBM 
simulated  ItunchlngB.  And  thai  they 
did  live  ABM  firings. 

So  that  test  clearly  confirms  what 
we  believe  the  Soviet  doctrine  is— to 
try  to  take  to  the  extent  possible  pos- 
session of  the  high  groimd.  which  is  in 
this  case  sptce,  and  start  out  any  fbst 
strike  against  the  United  States  by 
blinding  us.  silencing  us.  and  making  it 
impossible  fbr  us  to  communicate,  to 
listen,  and  t«  transmit. 
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Of  course,  I  think  the  implications 
in  that  are  ominous,  indeed,  and  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting.  I  think, 
without  the  develoiHnent  of  this  type 
of  cvMbility  is  that  the  Soviets  would 
be  free  to  launch  that  Idnd  of  first 
strike  against  us.  and  in  addition  to 
that  also  keep  all  their  satellite  ci^Da- 
bilities  Intact,  which  to  me  indicates 
an  intolerable  situation  in  which  our 
CMMbOlties  of  responding  Are  going  to 
lie  severely  constrained,  if  not  totally 
eliminated.  If.  indeed,  that  is  the  case, 
and  my  condlusions  about  that  are  cor- 
rect, what  we  are  doing  is  moving 
away  from  deterrence,  because  we'  are 
m^ing  it  much  more  attractive  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  contemplate  a 
first  strike  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  body  to  do  all  that 
it  is  poflrible  to  do  to  deter  that  kind  of 
a  temptatiop  from  ever  coming  to 
pass. 


I  believe,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
fw  us  to  develop  an  equivalent  o^mr 
Ulity. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  care  to  respond. 
I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes.  I 
reoognlae  the  validity  of  the  gentle- 
man's line  of  reasoning,  the  need  to 
match  the  Russians  in  the  kinds  of 
military  capabilities  they  may  have  in 
space;  but  the  gentleman  has  not 
really  correctly  represented  the  capa- 
bility of  the  U.S.SJl.'s  anti-satellite  ca- 
pability. 

The  technology  is  very  limited  in  the 
Soviet  ASAT.  It  cannot  blind  us.  for 
example.  It  cannot  take  out  our  com- 
munication satellites. 

It  can  under  some  circumstances 
take  out  our  low-level  reconnaissance 
satellites,  which  give  us  immediate 
real  time  targeting  amiability. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Brown 
amendment  which  would  delete  the 
procuranent  funds  in  the  DOD  au- 
thorisation. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  amendment  would  only  delete 
$19.4  million  in  procurement  money, 
but  it  would  not  affect  the  over  $200 
million  which  is  being  requested  for 
research  and  development. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  so  little  discussion 
of  this  weapons  system  in  the  Con- 
gress. Research  and  development  of 
the  present  ASAT  has  been  going  on 
for  several  years,  but  no  one  seems  to 
loiow  precteely  how  much  the  program 
wUl  ultimately  cost,  nor  wUl  the  De- 
fense Department  reveal  any  details 
about  the  current  schedule. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  have 
the  (qKK>rtunity  to  discuss  the  need 
for  an  antisatellite  weapon  before  we 
be«in  authorizing  funds  for  its  pro- 
curonent.  The  cost  of  the  weapon 
could  well  be  staggering.  Next  year, 
the  DOD  plans  to  request  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  procurement  funding  over 
this  year,  putting  it  at  $197  million. 

It  also  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  original  projections 
placed  the  total  cost  of  the  ASAT  pro- 
gram at  $3.6  billion:  but  a  recent  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  conclud- 
ed that  the  U.S.  ASAT  "will  be  more 
onnplex  than  originally  envisioned, 
potentially  costing  in  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars." 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  would 
put  the  ASAT  in  league  with  our 
major  strategic  weapons  systems.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  devote  as  much 
time  and  more  scrutiny  to  procure- 
ment of  the  ASAT  as  we  would  to  the 
B-1  or  any  other  major  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

What  troubles  me  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  a  momen- 


tiun  is  developing,  a  nunnentum  which 
wiU  limit  our  options  and  preclude  us 
from  making  any  raUonal  dedsiims 
once  this  program  is  under  way.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  to  have  a  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  weapons  system  slip 
into  the  budget  without  very  careful 
consideration.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  would  stand  for  such 
fiscal  extravagance.  While  Americans 
are  committed  to  a  strong  defense, 
they  are  not  willing  to  pay  for  an  ill- 
conceived  Pentagon  spending  spne. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous to  all  of  us  that  our  economy  pres- 
ently is  in  no  shi^ie  to  afford  what 
could  be  a  massive  defense  program, 
whose  need  has  not  been  debated, 
much  less  established. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  to  all  my  col- 
leagues Just  on  the  basis  of  common- 
sense,  that  the  major  fimding  request 
for  the  overall  program  will  not  be  re- 
duced by  this  amendment;  but  it  is  not 
responsible  to  begin  actiutl  procure- 
ment for  the  ASAT  when  we  have  yet 
to  discuss  its  implications  and  ultimate 
costs. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  deploy- 
ing the  ASAT  may  represent  a  new 
and  irreversible  step  in  the  arms  race. 
The  military  forces  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  long 
relied  on  satellites  for  a  variety  of  sup- 
port functions,  such  as  weather,  navi- 
gation, early  warning,  reconnaissance, 
and  treaty  verification.  These  func- 
tions are  used  to  enhance  our  overall 
security  and  maintain  peace.  Satellite 
reconnaissance,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  ex- 
ample, allows  the  superpowers  to  mon- 
itor each  other's  military  activities,  be 
it  missile  launches  or  maneuvers  of 
conventional  forces.  I  really  question 
the  wisdom  of  forging  ahead  with 
weapons  which  would  surely  endanger 
these  vital  and  stabilizing  applications. 

Though  this  is  not  the  appropriate 
moment  to  discuss  arms  control  agree- 
ments or  foreign  policy  matters,  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  should  have 
the  opportimity  for  such  discussion 
before  embracing  this  major  weapons 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  is  clear.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  proceed  now  with 
procurement  money  before  we  have 
fully  considered  this  matter.  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  support  the  Brown 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  wiU 
participate  in  a  little  dialog  with  me 
on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  request 
that  the  gentleman  have  some  addi- 
tional time  and  hope  that  we  can  use 
that  advantageously  to  more  fully  ex- 
plore all  these  issues. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  making  a  point  about  the 
overall  fiscal  situation  that  faces  the 
country,  and  the  gentleman  has  reiter- 
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ated  and  strengthened  my  lode  on 
that,  but  the  thing  that  I  was  trying  to 
get  to  is  that  under  the  stringencies 
that  are  going  to  be  required  with 
some  of  our  reduced  projections  of 
military  spawUng.  some  of  these  new 
starts  are  going  to  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  question  is.  Which  of  them 
should  it  be? 

Now.  we  are  going  to  have  proposals 
to  sacrifice  the  MX.  we  have  already 
had  that,  the  B-1.  and  a  ntunber  of 
other  programs  which  have  been  on 
the  agenda  for  a  long  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (BCr. 
MOAKLET)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Browh  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
MoAKLST  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  the  wise  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  going  to  want  to  look  at  the  menu 
that  they  have  before  them  and  they 
are  going  to  ask  whether  they  really 
need  this  new.  ineffective,  overcost 
system,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
things  that  should  have  a  higher  pri- 
ority in  tills  particular  case  in  which 
we  have  not  come  anjrwhere  close  to 
exploring  all  the  policy  issues,  some  of 
which  I  wanted  to  get  into  a  little  bit 
more. 

I  have  a  chart  over  here  at  the  side, 
for  example.  In  the  center  in  red  is  the 
cost  of  the  ASAT  system.  The  solid 
part  is  the  $3.6  billion  that  the  DOD 
estimates.  The  hatched  is  what  the 
GAO  estimates. 

Alongside  of  it  are  some  programs 
which  could  be  bought  for  the  same 
money,  like  a  space  station,  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  the  capability  of 
moving  us  further  into  being  able  to 
command  space  this  system  could  ever 
possibly  do. 

This  is  the  space  station,  for  exam- 
ple, a  manned  space  station  in  near 
Earth  orbit  with  the  capability  for 
docking  other  vehicles,  for  storing 
fuels  or  whatever  is  needed,  for  sup- 
plies, for  being  permanently  inhabited. 
for  being  used  to  mount  laser  stations. 
for  example,  if  one  wishes  to  do  so, 
and  to  accomplish  a  great  many  other 
missions. 

Along  with  that,  of  course,  you  need 
the  kind  of  vehicle,  what  we  some- 
times call  a  space  tug,  which  can  be 
used  for  some  of  these  many  tasks 
that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  really 
command  space  in  the  future. 

a  1350 
What  this  ASAT  does  is  take  away 
preielous  money  not  only  from  other 
defooae  systems,  new  carriers,  new 
submarines,  new  airplanes,  but  it  takes 
it  away  from  more  effective  programs 
tm  controlling  space.  I  assure  all  of 
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the  gentlemen  here  that  there  are 
many  of  these  on  the  menu  at  NASA 
which  they  are  not  able  to  move  ahead 
with.  Even  with  a  general  in  the 
second  spot  in  NASA,  most  of  their  ef- 
forts have  been  devoted  to  meeting 
the  short-range  needs  of  the  shuttle 
basically  to  benefit  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  not  to  move  into  some 
of  the  new  opportunities  to  command 
space  which,  if  we  do  not  move  into, 
leads  to  our  losing  the  superiority  that 
we  have  had  for  so  many  years. 

We  are  losing  two  of  those  areas  of 
superiority  right  now.  We  are  losing  in 
communications  satellites  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  in  Earth  reconnaissance  to 
the  French,  and  those  are  going  to  be 
even  more  than  they  are  now.  multi- 
billlon-dollar  commercial  opportuni- 
ties which  we  are  going  to  lose  because 
we  want  to  buUd  an  ASAT. 

Bfr.  KRAMER.  Bir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  and  could  not 
agree  with  him  more  that  the  time  has 
come  to  build  a  space  station  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis. 

The  problem,  however,  between  the 
relationship  between  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  and  this  amendment  is 
even  if  the  amendment  were  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  $19  million  taken  out  of 
this  authorization.  I  do  not  see  any 
connection  between  this  and  expedit- 
ing the  construction  of  the  space  sta- 
tion. 

In  fact,  we  have  introduced  some 
legislation  that  follows  along.  I  think, 
the  lines  of  the  gentleman's  thinking 
in  that  it  does  transfer  those  shuttles 
that  it  has  committed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  indeed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  terms  of  a  space 
command,  on  the  assumption  that 
NASA  is  spending  60  percent  of  its 
R&D  money  today  on  the  shuttle,  and 
that  it  needs  to  be  doing  other  things, 
and  that  the  way  to  cure  that  problem 
is.  of  course,  not  to  take  $19  million 
out  of  this  authorization  bill  but,  in 
fact,  take  a  tremendous  operational 
expense  associated  with  the  shuttle 
and  transfer  it  to  another  place  and 
leave  that  money  remaining  to  NASA 
to  pursue  other  things  such  as  the 
space  station  that  the  gentleman  elo- 
quently pointed  out  needs  to  be  done 
on  an  expedited  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MOAKLET)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
MOAKLKT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do, I  commend  him  for  the  approach 
that  he  is  taking.  I  think  he  is  one  of 


thoae  who  Is  most  eonoemed  and  has 
done  the  most  to  see  this  country  de- 
velop a  really  significant  space  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Here  I  am 
quoting  fnxn  the  original  NASA  Act, 
the  program  was  intended  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  gentleman  has  correctly  recog- 
nized that  a  space  station  in  near 
Earth  orbit,  inhabitable,  manned  with 
all  of  the  things  that  could  be  done 
there,  is  our  next  major  opportunity 
in  space. 

I  commend  him  also  for  pointing  out 
what  the  drain  is  on  NASA's  budget 
from  the  shuttle,  which  he  proposes  to 
alleviate  and  the  DOD  has  alrMdy  ini- 
tiated steps  to  take  over  a  portion  of 
that  fimding  into  their  own  budget.  I 
think  that  is  commendable  and  I  wel- 
come that. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  was  not  saying 
that  this  Uttle.  old.  tiny  $19  million  is 
going  to  make  the  difference  on  the 
space  station.  I  pointed  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  $19  million  this 
year  and  that  next  year  the  Air  Force 
says  they  want  $200  million,  and  the 
year  after,  several  hundred  million 
more,  shooting  for  that  $3.6  billion 
that  they  say  will  give  them  the 
system  by  1987,  but  which  will  not. 

We  will  end  up  pouring  enough  to 
build  three  space  stations  into  this 
program  if  we  are  not  extremely  care- 
ful. That  is  the  thing  that  I  want  to 
avoid,  because  when  we  do  spend  the 
money  for  three  space  stations,  and 
when  we  have  the  system  deployed  in 
1995.  do  you  know  what?  It  is  obsolete. 
It  is  obsolete,  because  the  Russians  are 
already  working  on  their  laser  capabil- 
ity in  maneuverable  space  vehicles  and 
targeting  capability  which  can  knock 
them  out. 

So  you  want  to  put  $10  billion  into  a 
system  that  will  be  obsolete  before  it 
is  completed,  and  when  it  is  completed 
can  accomplish  25  percent  of  the  mis- 
sion. 
I  do  not  think  you  want  to  be  that. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  liCassa- 
chusetts  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  on  the  question 
of  the  disparity  in  the  budget  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  civil  space  programs  and 
where  we  are  going  now  with  the  mili- 
tary space  programs. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  a  space  sta- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  having  inu>acts 
upon  the  budget  on  the  civil  qjace  pro- 
gram. We  are  presently  spending  less 
as  a  percent  of  the  budget  for  civil 


programs  now  than  we  did  10 
yean  ago.  8  t^ears  ago.  or  S  years  ago. 
We  are  speniUng  less  than  one-t«Dth 
of  1  perooit  4n  ttpmot  and  yet  the  mili- 
tary contlmias  to  erode  that. 

If  you  flndUiat  this  is  part  of  it.  and 
then  you  see  the  other  parts  that  are 
gradually  coming  along,  there  is  going 
to  be  very  little  left  for  dvU  space  pro- 
grams. I  think  we  must  look  very 
closely  at  this  and  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  im  which  I  serve,  which 
has  to  do  with  qiaoe  applications, 
plans  to  hold  hearings  later  this  year 
Just  on  where  we  are  going  in  our 
policy. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  this  seri- 
ously, whether  we  are  gtrtng  to  ulti- 
mately end  up  with  an  almost  totally 
military  spaoe  policy,  or  are  we  going 
to  have  nxMn  for  manufacturing  in 
space,  which  is  presently  on  line.  But 
we  are  going  to  need  the  qiaoe  station 
to  do  it  adequately  where  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  manufacture  pharmaceu- 
ticaJs  that  oannot  be  done  here  on 
Earth,  pharmaceuticals  that  will  mean 
life  for  people  that  cannot  now  have 
them  because  they  cannot  get  them. 

Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  do  such 
things  as  manufacture  oystals  that 
cannot  be  done  because  of  impurities 
here  on  Earth  that  we  can  do  in  space? 
Metal  fabrications  and  purity  that  can 
be  done  in  space  as  welL 

But  none  of  it  can  be  done  adequate- 
ly or  in  the  amounts  needed  unless  we 
are  able  to  more  toward  a  spaoe  sta- 
tion concept.  We  are  having  difficulty 
right  now.  We  had  difficulty  this  year 
with  the  administration  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  were  able  to 
get  into  the  authorization  on  a  space 
station.  The  amount  the  administra- 
tion wanted  to  go  with  is  very  small 
and  would  not  even  give  us  enough  for 
really  a  thorough  study. 

I  Just  would  like  to  say  again  that  I 
want  to  (x>mmend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  up. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BsowH)  would  delete  $19.4  million  in 
procurement  fimds  for  the  antisatel- 
litess^stem. 

The  letter  which  the  gentleman  and 
some  of  his  asscMdates  circulated,  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  indicates  that 
the  Soviets  are  believed  to  have  a 
crude  antisaiellite  ci4>ability.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  they  have  a  very 
extensive  capability  and  they  have,  in 
fact,  actually  killed  a  satellite  while  we 
are  Just  gettihg  started. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  sec- 
tion last  fall,  and  that  is  hardly  a 
newspaper  that  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  military-industrial  complex, 
pointed  out  in  a  very  colorfully  illus- 
trated article  the  extent  to  which  the 


Soviet  Union  has  already  moved  into 
q^aoe  with  a  space  capability  far 
beytmd  what  we  want. 
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The  gentleman  says  that  he  only 
wants  to  cut  the  procurement  fimds. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Bfr. 
SsmBUHO),  whose  committee  is  oper- 
ating while  the  House  is  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  said  that  he  had  an 
amendment  that  would  knock  out  the 
research  and  development  money  and 
prevent  any  testing. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  fact  been  launch- 
ing space  craft  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
75  per  year  for  the  past  10  years, 
which  is  what  the  New  Tork  Times 
Magairfne  was  devoting  itself  to  point- 
ing out.  This  is  f oiu*  to  five  times  the 
effCHt  of  the  United  States.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  been  putting  660,000-pound 
payloads  into  orbit  every  year,  which 
is  10  times  what  the  United  States  is 
doing. 

An  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
Soviet  space  launches  serve  a  purely 
military  role  while  another  15  percent 
serve  dual  civilian-military  roles. 

Soviet  military  satellites  perform  a 
variety  of  reconnaissance,  intelligence. 
and  communications  roles.  One  of 
these  military  activities  has  been  the 
continuing  development  and  testing  of 
antisatellite  capability  using  orbital 
interceptors. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  Soviets  are  developing  a  very 
large  space  booster  similar  to  the 
Saturn  V  booster  that  was  used  in  the 
Apollo  program  and.  as  we  know  from 
that  program,  these  boosters  have  the 
capability  of  launching  very  heavy 
payloads  into  orbit,  including  those 
very  high  22,000-mile  orbit  occupied 
by  communication  satellites. 

The  new  Soviet  boosters  are  estimat- 
ed to  have  six  to  seven  times  the 
launch  weight  capability  of  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

The  new  Soviet  booster  will  be  capa- 
ble of  putting  large,  permanently 
manned  space  stations  into  orbit  and 
these  will  support  both  defensive  and 
offensive  wei^ons  in  space. 

General  Bernard  L.  Davis,  the  com- 
mander of  SAC.  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  space 
constitutes  the  high  ground  of  the 
future,  as  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Kbamkr)  has  been  pointing 
out  to  us.  General  Davis  believes  that 
possession  of  the  high  ground  would 
permit  control  of  the  outcome  of 
future  conflicts. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  since 
1967  that  bans  the  employment  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  space, 
but  we  also  have  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  interfere 
witii  each  other's  technical  means  of 
verification,  including  satellites.  But 


peacetime  treaties  are  the  first  casual- 
ties in  time  of  war. 

At  present,  thought  is  being  given  to 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on 
these  antisatelllte  sjrstems.  Sudi  an 
agreement  may  be  desirable  but  there 
are  serious  verification  problems  con- 
tained in  such  an  agreement. 

And  in  any  case  such  an  agreement 
must  be  negotiated  and  we  cannot 
help  the  negotiations  by  simply  legis- 
lating a  U.S.  antisatelllte  capability 
out  of  existence. 

We  found  that  out  in  connection 
with  the  long  and  finally  successful  ar- 
gument with  regard  to  the  MX. 

If  we  pass  the  Brown  amendment, 
we  are  simply  going  to  cease  to  play 
the  game. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  jrield  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman    from    New    Torit.    (Mr.- 
Strattok). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  conclude,  Bfr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  we  pass  this  amendment 
we  wiU  simply  cease  to  be  players  in 
this  game  and  even  if  it  is  found  that 
an  antisatelllte  treaty  would  be  in  our 
national  interest,  we  would  have  no 
negotiating  leverage  at  the  table. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  also  like  to  \>e  heard  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  would  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  delete 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  for  the  ad- 
vance procurement  of  miniature,  air- 
launched  antisatelllte  weapons,  or 
ASAT. 

An  American  ASAT  is  needed  to 
counter  similar  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  develop  and  deploy  antisatel- 
llte weapons.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  al- 
ready have  an  operational  system 
which  has  the  capability  to  engage 
low-orbiting  U.S.  space  systems.  And 
future  improvements  of  the  Soviet 
ASAT  could  eventually  threaten 
American  space-based  systems  which 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  defense  of 
our  country.  Our  failure  to  respond  to 
this  threat  by  not  deploying  our  own 
ASAT  system  could,  in  my  view,  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  security. 

I  realize  that  this  amendment  seeks 
only  to  strike  procurement  funding 
from  the  bill,  and  would  leave  money 
in  place  to  continue  research  and  de- 
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velopment  of  the  ASAT  program.  Still. 
no  put  of  the  ASAT  program  can  be 
diaoontinued  while  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  pursue  their  efforts  so  vlcorous- 

ly. 
The  continued  deployment,  testing. 

and  procurement  in  our  ASAT  pro- 
gram does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  try  to  limit,  if  not  end  altogether, 
the  deploym^^of  these  space  sys- 
tems. The  Sovtet  Union  and  the 
United  States  shouhl,  resume  negotia- 
tions on  the  entire  question  of  limiting 
outer  space  weapons.  Accordingly,  I 
have  Joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
In  cosponsoring  legislation  urging  the 
President  to  resume  bUateral  talks 
with  the  Soviets  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  comprehensive  treaty  on 
this  matter. 

However,  these  negotiations  may 
take  a  long  time  and  may  not  immedi- 
ately be  suocessfiil.  In  the  interim,  de- 
laying any  part  of  the  ASAT  program 
while  the  Soviets  continue  to  refine 
and  improve  their  antisatellite  capabil- 
ity would  leave  our  space-based  sys- 
tems in  a  vulnerable  position.  The 
entire  ASAT  program  is  vital  to  our 
deterrent  and  we  should  proceed  along 
with  it  on  schedule,  until  an  actual 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  signed. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclu- 
sion. I  jiist  want  to  register  my  re- 
marks as  being  in  total  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  delete 
the  $19.4  million  earmarked  to  begin 
prociirement  of  an  antisatellite  weap- 
ons system. 

According  to  President  Reagan, 
space  devices  that  would  intercept  and 
destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
before  they  reach  VS.  soil  create  "a 
vision  of  the  future  which  offers 
hope."  This  fantasy  of  real  Star  Wars 
is  anything  but  "a  vision  of  the  future 
which  offers  hope."  It  is  a  dangerous 
fantasy  which  distracts  attention  from 
the  hard  realities  of  the  arms  race. 
Far  from  ending  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  it  introduces  new  threats. 

Weapons  that  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped are  the  very  ones  that  ought 
to  be  outlawed  by  treaty.  It  is  far 
easier  to  negotiate  agreements  before 
a  new  kind  of  arms  race  has  started, 
than  after  each  side  fears  that  the 
other  is  ahead  and  begins  a  massive 
deplojrment.  The  Soviet  Union,  in 
1981.  proposed  a  treaty  to  ban  "weap- 
ons of  any  kind  in  outer  space." 
Should  we  not  seize  this  opportunity 
rather  than  push  for  a  new  arms  race? 
We  must  keep  ourselves  from  spending 
tf<inmMi  of  dollars  a  year  for  something 
which  we  can  easily  halt  now. 

I  urge  my  collegues  to  support  the 
Brown.  Moakley.  Seiberling  amend- 
ment which  does  indeed  help  us  insure 


"a  vision  of  the  futiue  which  offers 
hope."* 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BaowH)  for  his  vision. 


You  know,  not  many  of  us  are  very 
good  historians  but  obviously  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomia  is. 

When  you  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  so  often  we  have 
been  technology  driven  and  gotten  ter- 
ribly excited  and  done  things  that 
then  caused  us  grave,  grave  problems 
later  on. 

I  think  this  is  the  real  genie-out-of- 
the-bottle  problem.  I  think  everybody 
should  be  aware  of  it  and  treat  it  with 
that  seriousness. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does,  because  one 
of  the  hardest  things  to  do  in  this 
body  is  to  Just  focus  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  touch  research  and  development. 
It  leaves  in  $206  million  for  research 
and  development.  It  allows  research 
and  development  to  go  forward. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  only 
goes  after  $19.4  million  of  procure- 
ment. Now  that  is  not  going  to  balance 
the  budget,  we  all  know  that;  in  mili- 
tary terms  this  is  a  very,  very  small 
amendment.  In  fact,  in  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  we  can  pass  that  in 
seconds:  $19  miUion  hardly  registers 
on  the  scale  of  the  total  package  that 
we  are  going  to  be  taking  about  when 
we  talk  about  this  whole  bill. 

But  the  reason  this  is  so  important 
is  that  when  you  look  at  space,  I  think 
the  hope  that  everybody  has  on  this 
planet  is  that  space  will  be  used  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  to  preserve  peace. 

Whenever  you  get  an  arms-control 
agreement,  the  main  way  to  monitor  it 
is  through  space,  with  monitoring  sat- 
ellites. 

Once  we  deploy  antisatellite  satelite. 
then  everybody  else  will  feel  they  can, 
too,  in  particular  the  Russians. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  that  is  if  I 
were  looking  at  this  as  a  legal  prob- 
lem, we  are  talking  about  an  equity 
problem:  We  have  to  go  to  the  Uble  to 
negotiate  the  nondeployment  of  weap- 
ons in  space  with  clean  hands.  And  if 
we  have  already  started  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons  to  deploy  in  q>ace, 
we  have  not  come  to  the  table  with 
clean  hands.  We  cannot  plead  that. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  history  again. 
If  you  go  back  and  even  read  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's statement,  he  said  one  of  the 
biggMt  mistakes  we  made  in  SALT  U 
was  pushing  to  MIRV  missiles,  oh  how 
he  wished  we  had  not  done  that. 

We  did  it  because  we  did  not  want  to 
negotiate  because  we  thought  we  were 


the  only  ones  that  were  going  to  be 
able  to  figure  that  out. 

So  what  happened?  The  Ruadans 
figured  it  out.  too.  It  only  escalated 
the  level  of  terror.  It  took  them  a  little 
longer,  but  we  would  have  been  much 
better  off  if  we  had  not  been  driven  to 
say:  "No.  no.  no.  we  ate  going  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  and  we  do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  catch  up."  They  will 
catch  up.  My  vision  of  what  keeps 
happening  to  us  is  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain nostalgia  that  somehow  we  are 
going  to  have  scnne  technology  and  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  restore  the 
planet  to  where  it  was  after  World 
War  II.  when  we  were  the  only  nuclear 
act  on  the  planet,  or  the  only  satellite 
act  on  the  planet  or  the  only  act  on 
the  planet.  That  is  nostalgic,  that  is 
marvelous,  but  it  is  not  reality.  Reality 
is  we  now  have  another  superpower 
who  is  willing  to  absolutely  spend 
every  nickel  they  got,  as  long  as  we 
keep  being  willing  to  send  them  trheat 
so  they  do  not  starve  to  death,  they 
will  spend  everything  they  have  got  to 
match  it  as  quickly  as  they  possibly 
can. 

So  it  seems  to  me  with  that  new  re- 
ality and  with  that  new  given,  the 
smartest  and  the  most  sane  thing  to 
do  for  long-range  survival  is  to  not 
move  forward  to  deployment,  but 
rather  to  go  back  and  attempt  to  get 
some  kind  of  an  agreement  that  there 
will  not  be  deployment  of  weapons  in 
space. 

Now  we  talk  about  "there  is  a  big 
difference  in  space";  yes.  it  has  been 
militarized.  One  of  the  military  uses  of 
monitoring  the  military  is  the  other 
side. 

But  you  are  going  to  lose  that,  you 
are  going  to  lose  the  eyes  and  ears 
reason  if  you  allow  both  sides  to 
deploy  antisatellite  missiles  because 
then  in  a  matter  of  seconds  you  knock 
out  the  eyes  and  the  ears.  And  I  think 
that  is  where  we  are. 

I  stand  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  embarrassed  that  the 
Carter  administration  walked  away 
from  the  treaty  negotiations  on  space 
and  the  nonmilitarization  of  it  because 
of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
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I  think  that  is  shameful.  I  would 
hope  that  those  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  Join  with  us  and 
say  to  the  Reagan  administration:  "Oo 
back  to  the  table.  Let's  get  some 
progress  on  this  and  let's  move  for- 
ward." 

Again  I  think  that  makes  much 
more  sense  than  rushing  to  do  this 
procurement,  which  is  very  minimal, 
and  to  proceed  to  only  make  ourselves 
In  a  more  vulnerable  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoiocLKY).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schrob- 
DEB)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  conaent,  Mrs. 
ScHBcnuB  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  mlnutca.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is.  yes.  we 
know  the  force  extenders  are  there: 
yes.  we  know  we  use  maoe  for  military 
mcmitoring  and  we  know  how  terribly 
important  that  is  and  we  should  not 
do  anything  on  the  flnt  basis,  we 
should  not  be  the  first  ones  in  any 
way,  shapes  or  form  to  deal  with  the 
eyes  and  ears  problem  of  space. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  goitlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDiSl.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  YoriL. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoiIe.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chakman,  I  thL&k  some  Mem- 
bers may  be  concerned  once  again 
about  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  or  whether 
we  are  ah^d  of  them  and  that  issue  is 
always  raised. 

Am  I  coiirect  in  understanding  that 
within  a  few  years  time  we  will  be  able 
to  equip  F-15's,  should  we  so  desire  to, 
to  destroy  Soviet  satellites? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding, yes. 

Mr.  E>OWNEY  of  New  York.  So  the 
question  is  not  here  of  robbing  the 
United  States  of  a  capability  to  de- 
stroy, if  it  wanted  to,  Soviet  satellites. 
And  I  might  add  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  that  that  is  potentially 
provocative.  We  will  retain  that  capa- 
bility, but  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  only  prevent 
an  arms  race  in  outer  QMkoe  where  we 
provide  that  capability  to  satellites  to 
go  after  one  another;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  certainly 
is  my  version  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  said,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  to  see  whether  that  is  what 
he  is  doing, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  $19  million  procurement,  as  I 
indicated,  is  Just  a  first  stage  in  a 
major  effbrt  to  acquire  capability 
which  could  be  used  for  any  number 
of  anUsatemte  missons. 

I  have  to  tell  the  gentleman,  the 
program  that  is  contemplated  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  F-15  program. 

If  the  gentlewoman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, perhaps  the  gentleman  does 
know  and  the  gentlewoman  that  the 
United  States  has  beoi  working  on 
antisatellite  capability  since  1962.  We 
actually  had  an  operational  system 
from  1964  to  1975.  It  is  not  a  problem 
with  our  having  a  system.  We  are  Just 
tiTlng  to  Upgrade  that  system  into  a 
huge  new  ssrstem. 

Our  system  has  always  been  ahead 
of  the  Soviets,  as  a  matter  of  fact  We 
have  the  c^>ablllty  today  to  knock  out 
any  one  of  their  satellites  If  we  wish, 
but  what  we  are  upgrading  our  capa- 


bilities now  in  this  new  program  is  to 
knock  out  100  satellites,  anywhere. 
You  know  what  that  means?  That 
means  nuclear  war  has  occurred. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentlewoman  wiU  yield  further,  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  we  both  move  to 
first^trike  arsenals,  it  really  becomes 
incumbent  upon  I  think  both  sides  to 
preserve,  as  the  gentlewoman  men- 
tioned, the  eyes  and  ears  of  both  stra- 
t^Ste  arsenals  in  the  event,  heaven 
help  us,  that  war  were  to  break  out. 
To  destroy  one  side  or  the  other's  abil- 
ity to  do  damage  assessment  might 
only  precipitate  a  further  conflagra- 
tion. 

I  share  a  vision  I  think  along  with 
the  gentleman  of  outer  space  being  an 
area  that  is  devoted  to  peace  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  who  would 
dingree  with  the  Nation  that  if  we 
can  preserve  outer  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientific  research  and  moni- 
toring and  verification  of  existing 
agreements.  The  Soviets  can  keep 
their  spy  satellites  and  we  can  keep 
ours,  that  would  be  a  far  more  prefera- 
ble position  to  be  in  than  one  where 
we  attonpt  to  have  a  killer  satellite 
program  and  the  Soviets  tiave  an  anti- 
killer  satellite  program  and  then  we 
have  an  anti-anti-killer  satellite  pro- 
gram. 

Caspar  Weinberger  said,  "Well,  you 
know  it  is  like  going  to  the  Moon." 
You  have  the  technical  capability  to 
do  this,  therefore  we  should  do  it. 

What  he  fails  to  recognize  in  that 
analogy  is  that  the  Moon  is  not  hos- 
tfle.  It  is  not  fighting  at  you  on  the 
way  there. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  if  we 
decide  to  go  ahead  with  this,  the  Sovi- 
ets inevitably  will  try  to  counter  and 
we  wfll  try  to  counter  their  counter. 

So,  I  think  the  gentlewoman  and 
gentleman  from  Califomia  for  trying 
to  arrest  what  will  be  &  monstrously 
expmsive  proposition  that  will  come 
to  naught.     

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRABCBR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  sympa- 
thy for  the  discussion,  but  I  truly  do 
not  believe  the  discussion  represents 
the  world  as  it  is.  It  represents  the 
world  as  some  of  us  perhaps  prefer  it 
was. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  one,  we 
do  not  have  any  antisatellite  capabil- 
ity today.  The  program  here  does  not 
involve  antisatellite  satellites.  It  is  a 
homing  device  on  the  top  of  an  air- 
plane. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the 
Soviets  have  had  an  antisatellite  satel- 
lite now  deployable  for  the  last  10 
years  and  they  have  exercised 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  do  we  not  have  a  awful  lot  of 
money  in  research  and  development? 


Does  the  gentlonan  mean  we  have 
Just  been  throwing  it  down  a  rathole? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  f rcnn  Colora- 
do (Mrs.  ScHBOEDER)  hss  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  BCr.  Khamto  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schsob- 
DER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

tSi.  EUAMER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  continue  to  yield,  the  gentlewcnn- 
an  is  a  very  highly  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and.  or  course,  one 
of  the  great  ways  to  pursue  a  lawsuit 
successfuUy  is  sometimes  to  divert 
from  the  real  issue. 

The  issue  is  not  the  R&D  money 
here,  the  issue  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
indeed  militarized  space,  they  have  an 
ASAT  capability,  they  have  a  fraction- 
al orbital  bombardment  system,  they 
have  ship  targeting  capability  from 
space  and  clearly  they  are  working  on 
now  directed  energy  concepts  to  put 
on  top  of  large  space  stations. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  one  of  the  things  I  worry 
about  about  my  dear  colleague  from 
Colorado  is  that  I  sometimes  am 
afraid  he  sleeps  with  a  nightlight  and 
forgets  to  find  out  what  we  have  got. 

We  also  have  been  doing  all  sorts  of 
research  and  development  in  that 
area.  We  have  made  tremendous 
strides. 

The  difference  is  between  whether 
you  are  doing  research  and  whether 
you  actually  then  move  to  deploy  it. 
And  we  have  done  some  phenomenal 
research. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  at  2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ilinois? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  at  2:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

BCr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  at  2:45. 

T^e  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chalmian.  wiU  the 
tMitlenum  ytekff 

Mr.  HARTNBTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman tnm  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  ^^^      ^ 

Mr.  Chatnnan.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  amendmoit  that  we  are  currently 
debating.  I  have  been  a  staunch  and 
regular  critic  of  the  excessive  expendi- 
tures in  the  Defense  Department  and  I 
^hiwk  that  in  this  sense  though  it  is  a 
proper  thtaig  to  develop  space  technol- 
ogy and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  legitimate 
defooslve  expenditure  in  contrast  to 
some  of  the  other  ways  we  spend  our 
defense  budget 

I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  not  total- 
ly the  proper  way  of  doing  this  be- 
cause I  %h*nk  this  is  a  type  of  technol- 
ogy that  we  need,  but  we  really  should 
not  do  this  until  we  save  the  money 
elsewhere. 

The  more  proper  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  see  is  that  we  would  save 
money  by  maybe  bringing  some  troops 
home,  maybe  by  not  giving  Pakistan 
75  aircraft  and  providing  the  entire  de- 
fense for  Japan.  I  think  we  could  make 
legitimate  savings  because  now  it  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  50  percent  of 
our  budget  is  used  to  defend  other  na- 
tions. And  I  happen  to  believe  we 
ought  to  be  defending  ourselves  and 
this  type  of  technology  would  go  a 
long  way  in  that  direction. 

n  1420 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on 
another  subject.  Jiist  2  days  ago  and 
confirmed  again  today,  this  House 
voted  to  release  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  MX  missile.  The  reason 
we  needed  the  missile,  we  were  told  re- 
peatedly, was  to  insure  our  defense 
•gainst  the  Communists.  Today,  how- 
ever, though,  a  front-page  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Bal- 
drlge  has  pledged  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists that  within  60  days  this  ad- 
ministration will  have  streamlined 
procedures  and  cleared  the  decks  for 
the  transfer  of  high  technology  mate- 
rial and  equipment  that  has  military 
application. 

As  you  may  Imow  already,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  legislation 
that  would  declare  Communist  China 
non-Communist  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving foreign  aid  and  low-Interest 
loans.  Last  year  we  exported  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  high-tech  equipment  to 
Red  China— equipment  that  has  mili- 
tary applications. 

Ten  years  ago  Prof.  Antony  Sutton 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford 
ITnlvendty  demonstrated  that  the  mili- 
tary industrial  complex  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  built  by  the  West, 
largely  with  the  help  of  subsidies  of 
Western  governments.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  this  administra- 
tion intends  to  pursue  a  similar  policy 
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of  national  suicide  with  Communist 
China. 

How  much  longer  will  this  Congress 
vote  for  defense  systems  and  $274  bO- 
lion  defense  budgets  to  defend  against 
enemies  we  have  largely  created  our- 
selves? Rather  than  spending  billions 
more  on  military  projects,  we  should 
spend  billions  less  on  foreign  aid, 
export  subsidies,  loan  guarantees,  and 
other  programs  that  benefit  only  the 
enemies  of  freedom.  Without  an 
enemy  armed  by  us.  our  military  ex- 
penditures could  be  greatly  reduced.  I 
am  convinced  the  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  being  the  patsies  for 
all  the  Interventionist  international 
schemes  that  exist  today.  It  is  time  for 
a  policy  change.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
me  whatsoever  to  continue  to  compen- 
sate for  bad  policy  by  throwing  more 
money  into  our  pervasive  worldwide 
military  machine.  What  we  need  now 
is  defense  and  less  confrontation. 

I  believe  we  should  vote  no  on  this 
amendment  so  that  the  funds  can  be 
spent  in  the  proper  way  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Bir.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Just  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  a  statement, 
the  gentleman  referred  to  this  ASAT 
as  a  defensive  system.  Now,  I  know 
that  term  is  used  with  different  conno- 
tations, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  thinking  of  it  as  a 
defensive  system  in  the  sense  of  it 
being  a  deterrent  or  as  a  defensive 
system  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
resist  an  attack  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PAUL.  If  the  gentleman  will  fur- 
ther yield.  I  think  that  anything 
where  we  develop  space  technology, 
where  we  can  use  it  in  a  military  way. 
adds  to  our  defense.  I  happen  to  think 
that  antiballistic  missiles  and  space 
technology,  the  shuttle,  all  can  be 
worked  in  and  can  benefit  our  defense, 
in  contrast  to,  say.  the  nuclear  arms 
buildup.  I  have  been  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  in  the  position  of  not  voting 
for  MX's  and  B-l's  and  nuclear  bombs 
and  this  continual  race,  and  I  try  to 
make  the  point  that  this  Is  necessary 
to  break  the  system  up,  because  we  are 
financing  the  enemies;  and  all  we 
resort  to  is  more  expenditures.  But  I 
would  say  that  this  type  of  an  expend- 
iture would  add  to  space  technology 
and  understanding  of  how  we  could 
defend  ourselves  from  a  missile  attack. 
I  am  not  so  concerned  about  the  tank 
coming  down  through  Alaslut  and  at- 
tacking the  United  States;  so.  there- 
fore, I  do  not  vote  money  for  more 
tanks.  But  I  do  think  that  an  expendi- 
ture like  this  would  add  legitimacy  to 
our  defense  posture. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 


the    amendment    of   the    gentleman 
from  Calif omla. 

Contrary  to  the  gentleman  who  Just 
spoke,  it  is  quite  clear,  as  I  see  it.  that 
creating  these  weapons  for  outer  space 
is  essentaoiy  an  offensive  expenditure 
vastly  expanding  the  arms  race  and 
what  we  will  have  to  spend  in  the 
future,  not  a  true  defensive  measure, 
even  though  the  President  has  so  de- 
scribed it  and  tried  to  create  in  the 
American  public  an  atmosphere  of 
"well,  we  can  do  away  with  a  nuclear 
war  if  we  can  establish  an  adequate  de- 
fense system  in  space."  All  of  the  ex- 
perts who  have  looked  into  this,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  come  before 
the  Science  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  have  said  that  there  is  not  a  de- 
fensive system,  an  ABM  system  or  a 
satellite  system  that  cannot  be  over- 
come with  more  sophisticated  defen- 
sive wei^wns. 

Therefore,  we  will  create  this  satel- 
lite system  to  try  and  knock  down 
Soviet  missiles  and  Soviet  satellites. 
and  they  will  create  a  new  system  to 
overcome  that,  and  we  will  have  to 
create  a  new  system  to  overcome  that, 
and  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  re- 
peatedly experience  in  the  military 
sphere  that  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
years,  you  spend  more  and  more 
money  on  more  and  more  sophisticat- 
ed weapons,  be  they  labeled  offensive 
or.  as  the  MX  was  cynicaUy  labeled  by 
the  President,  peacekeeper,  supposed- 
ly defensive,  and  you  end  up  far  less 
secure  than  you  were  before. 

That  is  really  what  terribly  concerns 
me.  Our  efforts  ought  to  be,  as  this  ad- 
ministration's efforts  have  not  been, 
to  try  to  reach  agreements  with  the 
Russians  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
spend  these  vast  resources,  they  do 
not  have  to  spend  these  vast  resources 
that  just  escalate  beyond  belief  the 
levels  which  both  sides  have  to  spend 
in  order  to  just  stay  equal  or  fall 
behind. 

Now,  as  these  weapons  get  more  and 
more  sophisticated,  as  we  go  to  an 
outer  space  system,  you  do  become  a 
lot  less  safe,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  before  on  the  floor.  Those  satel- 
lites are  what  we  depend  on  for  verifi- 
cation in  any  kind  of  a  treaty  to  limit 
weapons.  You  create  the  ability  to 
knock  those  out,  you  do  not  pursue  an 
effort  to  try  to  get  both  sides  to  pre- 
vent that,  and  you  end  up  with  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  much  more  vulnera- 
ble to  attack  than  we  were  before,  and 
the  Russians  are  much  more  vulnera- 
ble to  attack.  We  enhance  our  ability, 
particularly  with  the  MX.  of  having  a 
first-strike  capability  which  will  lead 
the  Russians  to  launch  on  warning.  I 
think  this  is  just  insanity. 

I  do  not  understand  how  this  House 
could  have  approved  the  BCX  yester- 
day and  today.  It  just  seems  to  me  we 
are  creating  a  situation  where  we  are 
spending  vast  billions  of  dollars  which 
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can  be  used  for  our  real  aeeurtty  on 
weapon  syatems  that  are  going  to 
make  ua  much  less  secure.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  EDWiARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Will  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTIKOER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  g^tleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairlnan,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  statement.  Aa  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  knows.  I  repre- 
sent an  area  in  California  that  is  very 
heavy  in  space  development,  and  for 
more  than  two  decades  I  have  always 
supported  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations for  Federal  space  pro- 
grams, and  with  great  enthusiasm,  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  has  to  be  done. 
However,  from  day  one  the  under- 
standing here  in  this  Congress  was 
that  there  would  be  no  militarization 
of  space  and  that  we  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  try  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions for  the  intemationalization  of 
space,  in  order  to  protect  us  from  this 
escalation  into  a  militarization,  be- 
cause there  is  going  to  be  no  end  to  it. 
I  think  somebody  the  other  day.  and 
somebody  from  the  Pentagon,  said 
they  were  not  talking  about  peanuts 
here.  We  are  talking  about  a  program, 
if  it  really  gets  going,  of  $200  to  $300 
billion  a  year,  because  space  is  pretty 
dam  big. 

So  I  certainly  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado,  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  body  would  have  the 
wisdom  to  support  the  amoidment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mi.  Beoww). 

Mr.  SEIHERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  statement. 

About  11  years  ago,  a  group  of  us  on 
the  House  Science  Committee,  which  I 
then  served  on,  met  with  Gen.  James 
Gavin  who  was  then  no  longer  on 
active  duty,  and  he  made  a  very  cogent 
observation  which  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten.  He  said.  "If  you  let  the  mili- 
tary do  what  they  want  to  do.  they 
want  to  develop  the  military  aspects  of 
every  single  new  technological  aspect 
that  comes  along." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DowHKT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OrmiGBR)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mi.  SBnnuHG  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  OrmfocR 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  General  Gavin  said 
that  the  military,  if  you  let  them,  will 
take  the  entire  economy  in  exploiting 
all  of  the  technology  developments 


that  come  along.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  having  this  debate  today. 
The  military  can  only  think  in  terms 
of  military  threats  on  the  other  side 
and  how  to  counter  them  on  this  side. 
And  that  is  OK.  That  is  their  job.  But 
that  is  not  our  job  as  civilians.  We 
have  gotten  ourselves  locked  into  a 
military  i4>proach  toward  arms  control 
and  toward  deterrence.  And  it  is  high 
time  that  we  reasserted  ourselves  as  ci- 
vilian leaders  in  this  country,  starting 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  reach  out  over  the  military 
psychology  and  appeal  to  the  civilians 
who.  hopefully,  are  running  things  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  find  out  and  that  is  to  appeal 
to  them. 

But  it  is  interesting,  to  me,  that  in 
1981.  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  said  that  he  wanted  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  a  treaty  to  keep  weap- 
ons out  of  space.  Our  Government  did 
not  go  for  that.  Just  recently,  Andro- 
pov has  reiterated  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  for  us  to  lock  ourselves  in  for  de- 
velopment which,  once  testing  is  com- 
pleted, will  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  on  any  ability  on  either  side 
to  verify  these  weapons,  would  be  a 
tragic  error,  particularly  when  we  are 
so  dependent  upon  satellites  for  moni- 
toring what  goes  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  and  we  should  abso- 
lutely oppose  any  development;  con- 
tinue research  bui  not  operational 
tesUng.  and  certainly  not  procurement 
of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
perfectly  right.  The  fiscal  conse- 
quences of  this  we  are  beginning  to  see 
very  markedly  now  because  we  have 
virtually  issued,  under  this  administra- 
tion, with  the  Congress  going  along,  a 
blank  check  to  the  military.  The 
amount  of  redundancy  and  waste  we 
are  financing  is  just  staggering.  We 
are  doing  a  Pershing  missile  and  we 
are  doing  cruise  missiles,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  the  MX.  the  B-1  bomber 
and  we  are  going  to  do  Trident  mis- 
siles. We  have  the  Stealth  bomber,  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  weaponry  in  absolutely  every 
field  without  any  sense  of  what  is 
really  needed  to  overcome  threats. 

We  say  that  one  of  the  rationales  of 
this  is,  "Well,  we  will  spend  so  much 
we  are  going  to  l)ankrupt  the  Rus- 
sians." That  is  really  nonsense.  The 
Russians  are  a  totalitarian  society  and 
to  the  extent  they  have  to,  they  will 
deprive  their  civilian  sector  to  finance 
these  military  developments.  They 
have  made  that  clear  not  only  in 
words  but  in  actions. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  fact 
going  bankrupt.  We  have  oiu*  bank 
bare  now,  and  we  are  not  able  to  spend 
what  we  need  to  train  our  f utiu«  sci- 


entists and  engineers,  to  educate  our 
children,  to  see  to  it  that  our  cities  do 
not  fall  apart  at  the  seams,  the  trans- 
portation systems  that  are  vital  to  be 
able  to  get  goods,  including  military 
goods,  to  where  they  are  needed. 

This  administration's  blind  military 
spending  policy  comes  at  a  great  cost 
to  the  American  economy.  We  cannot 
continue  to  pump  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  into  destabilizing  wei4x>ns 
systems  and  expect  any  lasting  form 
of  economic  recovery.  Mi.  Chairman, 
this  money  would  be  better  spent  on 
programs  to  rebuild  America's  crum- 
bling industrial  base.  The  real  threat 
to  our  national  security  is  not  the  lack 
of  sophisticated  weaponry— we  have 
enough  to  destroy  the  world  many 
times  over.  The  real  threat  lies  in 
America's  increasing  inability  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries  on  the  worid 
marketplace.  Until  we  redirect  our  tax 
dollars  from  senseless  and  dangerous 
military  programs  toward  revitalizing 
our  industrial  base,  we  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  second-rate  nation,  one 
that  lacks  the  industrial  technology 
and  capital  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  world  nuuket  and  provide  for  the 
needs  of  its  citizens. 

In  fact,  this  ruinous  policy  of  unend- 
ing escalation  of  the  military  is  hurt- 
ing our  ability  to  have  a  strong  nation- 
al security  far  more  than  it  is  theirs. 
At  some  point  this  Congress  has  got  to 
say.  "Hey,  we  are  going  to  put  this  to  a 
stop.  We  are  going  to  study  the  true 
defense  needs  of  this  country  and  we 
wiU  all  willingly  finance  them,  but  we 
will  not  finance  every  new  advance  in 
military  technology  whether  it  makes 
us  more  secure  or  not." 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the 
clear  dividing  lines.  A  new  generation 
of  weaponry  in  space  is  clearly  going 
to  be  a  program  which  involves  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  which  will 
bankrupt  us  out  into  the  future  so 
that  oiu*  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren will  not  be  able  to  afford  decent 
ways  of  life,  they  will  not  have  jobs 
and  they  will  not  have  the  experience 
and  the  technical  education  needed  to 
keep  this  country  strong  in  the  days 
ahead  and  is  going  to  subject  them  to 
the  tremendous  risks  of  accidental  war 
as  we  are  unable  to  verify  any  kind  of 
arrangements  that  we  may  have  or, 
indeed,  that  mistakes  in  our  radar 
such  as  occurred  five  times  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  were  in  fact  mistakes 
before  we  can  rectify  them  and  not  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  and  have  them 
destroy  us  by  accident. 

There  has  to  be  some  limit  on  this 
never-ending  escalation  that  creates 
an  evermore  dangerous  world,  and 
that  is  what  this  debate  is  really  all 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DowMET).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OmMCza)  has 
expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Sctwitiw  and 
liy  unuilinoot  oonaent,  Mr.  OrmracB 
was  alloved  to  proceed  (or  2  additionml 
mtaiutca.) 

Ifr.  SDBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BEIBKRUNO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlonan  1b  ab- 
solutely right.  If  we  do  not  get  this 
spirallng  weapons  race  under  control, 
we  are  abdicating  our  responsibility  to 
the  people  who  elected  us  to  our  of- 
fices. 

Clemenoeau.  the  President  of  France 
who  led  France  to  victory  in  World 
War  I.  made  a  remark  which  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then:  "War  is  much  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  generals." 
If  ti^at  is  true.  I  suggest  that  it  is  even 
more  true  of  peace. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Blr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  omNOER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  note  the  comparable 
po8iti<Hi  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  in  right  now  with 
rei^rd  to  antisatellite  technology. 
Presently,  none  of  the  Soviet  anti- 
satellite  weapons  seriously  threaten 
the  survival  of  our  satellites.  The 
Soviet  Union  recently  developed  an 
antisatellite  weapcm  which  is  slow, 
usually  takes  more  than  an  hour  to 
reach  its  target,  and  their  antisatellite 
weap(m  is  (»ily  effective  against  low- 
orbit  satellites  and  has  only  been  pro- 
duced in  limited  numbers.  The  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapon  is  also  launched 
by  a  large,  easily  verifiable  ground- 
based  booster  rocket. 

What  is  very  disconcerting  to  us  is  to 
read  in  the  May  19  New  Tork  Times 
and  Washington  Post  the  testimony 
by  the  administration  that  they  do  not 
want  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union:  that  while  we  have 
an  advantage,  while  we  can  freeze  that 
into  permanent  status  in  which  we, 
who  have  the  technical  advantage,  will 
not  be  Jecnmrdised  by  a  great  lei^  for- 
ward by  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  do 
not  sit  down  with  them  but.  rather,  we 
go  forward  with  the  procurement  of 
this  technology  which  will  eventually 
result. 

As  Senator  Psbsslsr  said,  and  this  is 
Senator  PansLn  talking: 

If  we  do  not  get  this  reaolved.  we  ue  coins 
to  find  ooraelves  apemUns  $200  bUllon  or 
«M0  bOUan  for  aomethlnc  tbst  will  be  far 
more  expoMtve  than  anythlnc  we  have  seen 
on  the  groimd.  and  far  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mov«  to  str^  the  requisite  numtier  of 


I  find  this  debate  quite  interesting.  I 
am  really  interested  in  all  the  perspec- 
tlves  that  I  have  heard  today. 


As  I  understand  it.  the  Soviet  Union 
is  putting  about  5  times  as  many  satel- 
lites in  orbit  as  we  are.  I  suspect  that 
many  of  those  are  experimental  satel- 
lite* that  are  trying  to  upgrade  their 
ability  to  shoot  down  other  satellites.  I 
would  think  that,  anyhow. 

We  talk  about  the  expenditures.  I 
want  to  cover  Just  a  few  points  I  have 
heard  today  because  I  want  to  get  this 
off  my  chest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  worry  about  us 
^lending  so  much  money.  Time  and 
again  we  have  heard  on  this  floor  that 
they  have  outwent  us  by  over  $400  bil- 
lion in  the  last  decade  alone.  They 
have  four  new  ICBM  weapons  systems 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
10  years  and  they  have  four  more  that 
are  on  the  drawing  lx>ards  and  under 
construction.  The  only  one  we  have  is 
the  BCX  missile,  and  we  are  having  a 
tough  time  getting  that  through.  We 
finally  got  it  through  this  House. 

It  really  concerns  me  when  I  hear 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  talk  about  Andropov  wanting  to 
woik  things  out.  As  I  recall.  Andropov 
was  the  head  of  the  KOB  when  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  were 
fighting  for  their  freedom,  and  when 
they  lost.  Andropov  had  the  head  of 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  come 
in  to  talk  to  him  and  said  he  was  going 
to  grant  him  amnesty.  He  came  in  and 
talked  to  him.  and  a  short  time  later 
he  had  him  shot. 

That  is  the  caliber  of  people  we  are 
dealing  with  over  there.  The  only 
thing  they  understand  is  strength,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  weakness.  I 
think  it  Is  imperative  that  the  people 
of  this  Congress  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities and  do  what  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  become  inferior 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  way. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  my  colleague,  and  I  would 
like  to  Just  make  a  further  point  con- 
cerning the  role  of  that  great  peace- 
keeper of  all  time.  Secretary  Andro- 
pov. 

The  Soviet  space  program  is  $45  bil- 
lion a  year  as  opposed  to  our  total  civil 
and  military  space  program  budget  of 
about  $15  billion,  so  there  is  a  3-to-l 
ratio  there,  but  it  is  even  more  exag- 
gerated than  that  because  about  90 
percent  of  their  space  effort,  whereas 
only  about  SO  percent  of  ours,  is  mili- 
tary. 

But  the  guy  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  who  supposedly  wants  to 
demUitariae  space,  in  fact,  sits  on  top. 
unlike  this  country,  of  the  entire 
Soviet  space  effort.  Soviet  MUitary 
Power,  the  recently  published  edition 
of  which  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
testified  about  on  a  number  of  occa- 


sions, spells  this  out  very  clearly  on 
page  66. 

The  military,  political  and  economic  value 
of  Soviet  ipaoe  programs  dictates  the  gener- 
al control  and  direction  of  the  Soviet  maoe 
effort  resU  with  the  Furiltburo.  The  funda^ 
mental  deddoui  for  military  vaoe  syrtem 
research,  design,  development.  tesUng  and 
production  at  the  national  level  are  made  in 
tlw  Soviet  Defense  CoundL  Both  of  these 
organs  are  headed  by  General  Secretary 
Andropov.  All  S  components  of  the  armed 
forces  take  part  in  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  the  Soviet  ■pace  program. 

The  Soviets  conceptualise  space  as 
an  area  of  warfare.  It  is  in  their  doc- 
trine. It  is  something  that  they  believe 
is  absolutely  essential  to  control  in 
order  to  win  a  war  whereas,  we  contin- 
ue to  talk  as  though  the  world  is  not 
as  it  is.  as  though  the  world  is  a  sanc- 
tuary and  space  is  a  sanctuary  con- 
tained within  that  environment.  Un- 
fortunately, nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  While  we  delude  oiv- 
selves  with  this  dean-hands  rhetoric, 
how  we  must  go  to  the  bargaining 
Uble  with  clean  hands,  if  we  continue 
on  the  course  that  we  have  taken  the 
past  decade,  we  will  not  have  any 
hands  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table 
with. 
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Mr.  BURTON.  I  think  it  was  Robert 
Kennedy  who  said  that  we  should  look 
at  the  world  the  way  it  is,  and  not  the 
way  we  want  it  to  be,  because  you  have 
to  live  in  this  world.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  astute  comment,  even  if  it  was 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle;  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do 
not  look  at  the  world  the  way  it  is. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  exploiting  the 
military  area  every  single  day  and  we 
are  not  doing  anything  about  that.  It 
really  concerns  me. 

They  are  also  beating  us  in  the  prop- 
aganda war.  The  American  people  who 
watch  us  and  see  us  on  television  get 
from  Andropov  what  he  wants.  A  little 
girl  wrote  to  him  recently  and  received 
a  four-page  letter  back  and  in  the 
letter  he  said  he  wanted  peace  and  he 
did  not  want  nuclear  war.  He  did  not 
mention  all  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  getting  killed  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  the  yellow  rain  that  is 
l>eing  dropped  on  Cambodia  or  any  of 
the  other  things  that  he  is  perpetrat- 
ing on  humanity,  the  tragedies.  He  did 
not  mention  those,  but  we  consiime 
that. 

I  hope  that  we  can  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  real  atrocities 
that  are  going  on  in  this  world  and  to 
be  prepared  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
live  through  those  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Bftr.  Subkrluio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
BmtTOH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  SEIBCRIilNO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURtON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  f  wan  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  It  is  not  the  gen- 
tleman's position.  I  hope,  that  we 
should  not  have  negotlatioiis  with  the 
Soviet  Unioh  because  they  are  doing  a 
lot  of  thing*  that  we  do  not  like;  that 
is  not  the  gontlonan's  poaltkm.  is  it? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No;  my  position  is 
that  we  negotiate  at  the  conference 
table  from  a  position  of  strength  and 
not  weakness,  because  we  will  never 
get  a  meaningful  disarmament  treaty 
or  any  other  kind  of  treaty  if  we  go 
over  there  with  our  hands  tied,  like 
many  of  the  people'  in  this  Congress 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's position  that  we  have  no 
strength,  that  we  are  in  a  position  in- 
ferior militarily  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  think  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  throw  weight  and  ICBM's.  we 
are  in  an  inferior  position  in  those 
areas. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  What  about  anti- 
satellite  technology? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  as  I  said 
before,  they  are  putting  up  five  times 
as  many  satellites  as  we  are  right  now 
and  they  already  have  satellites  up 
there  that  they  have  experimented 
with  that  can  shoot  down  other  satel- 
lites, so  I  think  they  are  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  SEfBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genitleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Tes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Is  not  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Soviets  make  propa- 
ganda points  against  tis  because  they 
constantly  say  that  they  are  willing  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  and  our  admin- 
istration is  isaying  that  it  is  not.  What 
does  that  do  to  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  and  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  what  does  that  make 
them  think  of  the  United  States  as  to 
which  side  wants  to  try  to  end  this 
arms  race  and  which  side  is  trying  to 
continue  it? 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  I  recall,  we  have 
had  arms  negotiators  at  the  table 
every  time  they  have  sat  down. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Well.  I  suggest 
that  one  of  the  things  we  could  do  is 
take  up  Mr.  Andropov's  offer  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  keeping  weapons  out 
of  space.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  frcnn  Colorado. 

Bdr.  KRAMER.  I  have  no  concern  at 
aU  about  discussions  and  negotiations 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  take  place; 
but  I  think  that  they  ought  to  take 
place  with  the  understanding  of  what 
the  world  is  today. 


The  gentleman  has  asked  a  very  in- 
teresting question  which  I  think  can 
be  answered  very  simply.  Are  we  infe- 
rior to  the  Soviets  in  ASAT  technolo- 
gy? Clearly.  I  think  yes.  They  have 
had  an  operational  system  for  10 
years.  We  do  not. 

The  CELAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Browh  of 
California,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  BuKTOH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Again,  let  us  talk  about  the  world  as 
it  is.  not  the  world  as  we  want  it  to  be. 

The  Soviet  ASAT  system  which  is 
now  operational  has  the  capability  to 
seek  and  to  destroy  U.S.  systems  in 
near  Esrth  orbit. 

The  Soviets  conduct  yearly  tests  to 
practice  satellite  interception  and  to 
refine  the  ASAT  system. 

One  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
space  weapons  program  is  toward  the 
development  and  deployment  of  a 
space-based  laser  system. 

The  Soviets  could  laiuich  the  first 
prototjrpe  of  a  space-based  laser  anti- 
satellite  system  in  the  late  1980's;  an 
operational  system  capable  of  attack- 
ing other  satellites  within  a  few  thou- 
sand Idlometer  range  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  early  1990's. 

I^nce-based  ABM  systems  could  be 
tested  in  the  1990's  and  so  forth. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is 
fine,  we  can  negotiate,  we  can  talk,  we 
can  enter  into  agreements;  but  we  had 
better  darned  do  so  with  our  eyes  open 
and  our  ears  open,  looking  at  the 
world  as  it  truly  exists  and  not  as  we 
want  it  to  exist. 

Let  us  take  the  SALT  I  as  the  per- 
fect example.  SALT  I.  defined  by  Kis- 
singer, by  Mel  Laird,  by  Aml)assador 
Jerry  Smith,  as  a  freeze,  as  a  freeze  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  and  sold  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1972  under  that  con- 
cept. And  yet  what  happened  after 
that  agreement  was  entered  into? 
Why.  the  United  States  restrained 
itself  from  1972  on.  The  Soviets  de- 
ployed 20  new  strategic  systems  within 
a  decade. 

Now.  that  is  the  kind  of  real  world 
that  we  are  living  in  and  we  better 
well  recognize  it  when  we  go  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  comment.  Tou  iuiow,  the 
Boy  Scout  motto— we  throw  these  cli- 
ches around— is  "Be  prepared."  I  think 
that  should  apply  also  to  the  world 
peace  situation. 

While  we  are  negotiating,  and  we 
should  negotiate  in  good  faith,  we 
should  continue  to  keep  doing  what  is 
necessary  so  that  we  do  not  fall  t>ehind 
the  Soviets.  They  certainly  do  not  wait 
for  us.  We  Icnow  as  far  as  the  interme- 


diate range  baUistic  missiles,  they  are 
building  one  new  SS-20  per  we^  and 
deploying  them  and  we  see  them  woik- 
ing  over  in  Southeast  Asia  right  now. 

So  we  should  not  be  waiting.  We 
should  negotiate  and  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should 
not  keep  our  hands  tied  and  just  wait 
on  them,  because  they  are  not  waiting 
onus. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  analyze  the 
statement  the  gentleman  Just  made. 
The  gentleman  said  that  we  ought  to 
go  forward,  negotiating  in  good  faith, 
but  simultaneously  let  us  continue  to 
develop  the  weapon  systems  that  we 
need. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  that  in  a  little 
more  detail.  I  would  assert,  and  I 
would  appreciate  if  the  gentleman 
would  respond,  that  in  going  forward 
with  new  nuclear  technologies,  we  are 
radically  altering  the  nature  of  our  nu- 
clear policies. 

I  am  saying,  for  example,  that  in  the 
development  of  certain  technologies, 
we  are  going  beyond  deterrence  to  a 
war-fighting  capability,  which  does 
have  policy  implications:  so  that  state- 
ment has  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  con- 
text. 

Second,  under  the  guise  of  modern- 
ization of  our  nuclear  forces,  we  are 
also  going  l>eyond  verif  lability;  that  is, 
we  are  developing  exotic,  sophisticat- 
ed, nuclear  technologies  that  may  very 
well  take  us  beyond  our  capacity  to 
bring  the  world  back  within  the  con- 
fines of  arms  control,  simply  because 
we  create  nightmares  for  arms  control- 
lers, for  example,  by  developing  mis- 
sile technologies,  et  cetera;  so  that 
statement  has  important  implications. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  re- 
claim my  time. 

I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  to 
make  that  statement  to  our  adversary, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Well.  I  am  malung  it 
to  my  colleague.  We  are  in  this  thing 
together  here. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  making  it  to  me,  but  they  do 
not  hear  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man ought  to  direct  it  to  them,  he- 
cause  I  hear  the  gentleman  but  they 
do  not. 

The  problem  is  that  they  continue 
to  build  and  build  and  build,  while  we 
have  rhetoric  here  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  But  the  gentleman 
is  sidestepping  my  question.  If  we  are 
concerned  about  arms  control.  I  am 
simply  saying  to  the  gentleman  tliat 
the  statement,  "Let  us  go  forward 
with  certain  teclmologies,"  has  enor- 
mous intellectual,  political,  and  diplo- 
matic implications  to  us,  that  we  have 
to  look  beyond  the  simple  words  and 
understand  what  it  means. 
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What  does  It  mean  for  us  to  go 
beyond  deterrence  to  war-fighting? 
What  does  It  mean  for  us  to  go  beyond 
voiflablUty  to  nonverif lability?  These 
are  the  Issues  that  I  cry  out  to  have 
debated  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  BURTON.  WeU.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dsl- 
LUMS).  that  I  received  from  the  gentle- 
man this  we^  four  letters.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  those  letters  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dkllums.  and 
by  unioilmous  consent.  Mr.  Buhtok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  received  from  the 
gentleman  from  California  this  weelc 
four  letters.  One  said  to  cut  off  all 
funds  for  the  Pershing  n. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Right. 
Mr.  BURTON.  One  said  to  cut  off  aU 
funds  for  the  cruise  missile. 

One  said  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  the 
B-IB  bomber. 

One  said  cut  off  all  funds  for  the 
MXmlssUe. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  got 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  gentleman  says 
he  is  not  for  unilateral  disarmament. 
What  more  could  the  Soviets  ask  from 
this  body  than  what  the  gentleman 
has  asked  for. 

Mr.   DE3iLUMS.   If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me.  I  have  never  suggest- 
ed unilateral  disarmament. 
Mr.  BX7RTON.  WeU.  what  is  that? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  Soviets  do  not 
have  some  of  those  technologies. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Shakespeare  said 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  It  is  not  unilateral 
disarmament.  What  I  am  saying,  and  I 
would  meet  the  gentleman's  question 
head  on.  I  am  not  talking  about  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  but  I  am  saying 
that  as  one  of  the  superi>owers.  we 
have  a  prime  responsibility  to  avert 
nuclear  war,  to  take  some  unilateral 
action     that     would     continue     to 

create 

Mr.  B17RTON.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 

time 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Wait  a  minute— to 
create  an  environment  that  would 
allow  bilateral  negotiations  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  we  are  going  to 
debate,  let  us  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  fran  Indiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BURTON.  The  point  is  as  I  see 
It.  that  to  do  the  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman suggests  would  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  unilaterally  disarming,  as  I  see 
it. 

The  problem  with  that  is  the  Soviet 
Union  simply  does  not  do  that.  When 
we  talk,  they  build.  When  we  build. 


they  build.  When  we  stop,  they  build, 
and  as  a  result  when  we  go  to  talk  to 
them  at  Geneva  and  negotiate,  we  con- 
tinually negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness  and  they  literally,  some  of 
them  have  laughed  at  our  negotiators 
when  we  talk  about  dismantling  the 
SS-20's.  if  we  would  not  deploy  the 
Pershing  n's  and  ground  launched 
cruise  missiles;  so  they  are  never  going 
to  get  serious. 

While  the  gentleman  sajrs  we  should 
negotiate  in  good  faith  in  all  these 
issues,  and  we  should,  we  should  not 
stand  idly  by  and  let  them  run  away 
from  us,  because  in  5  to  10  years,  if  the 
gentleman's  philosophy  is  followed,  we 
are  going  to  be  in  such  an  Inferior  po- 
sition that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  to  nuclear  blackmail  and  that 
may  cost  many  of  us.  if  not  all  of  us. 
our  freedom. 
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Mr.  HARTNETT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  heard  proper  rhetoric  from  this 
side.  The  gentleman  from  (Dalifomia. 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect, is.  through  his  proposals, 
through  his  amendment,  advocating 
unilateral  disarmament  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

This  is  the  same  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  do  away  with  all  of  the 
funds  for  civil  defense,  for  nuclear 
war. 

Not  only  do  we  not  want  to  have  a 
deterrence  in  our  own  nuclear  capabil- 
ity, but  let  us  do  away  with  all  of  the 
civil  defense  moneys  that  might  pro- 
tect the  very  citizens  whom  he  wants 
to  keep  free  from  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana that  when  we  are  told  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  we  go 
beyond  a  deterrence  to  a  war-fighting 
capability,  that  when  your  deterrence 
is  no  longer  a  deterrence  it  is  probably 
time  that  you  build  that  deterrence  at 
least  to  a  war-fighting  capability. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana to  be  ashamed  whatsoever  or  to 
let  this  element  over  here  who  advo- 
cates unilateral  disarmament  to  brow- 
beat you  into  thinking  they  know 
more  than  you  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  liSr.  Chairman,  I 
object  and  I  move  that  the  gentle- 
man's words  be  taken  down. 

What  do  you  mean?  Who  are  you 
talking  about?  We  are  all  colleagues; 
we  are  American  citizens. 

I  move  that  the  gentleman's  words 
be  taken  down,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Btr.  HARTNETT.  I  respectfully  ask 
that  my  words  be  taken  down.  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DowHXT).  The  gentleman  will  sus- 
pcsuL  Does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  seek  to  modify  his  previous 
statement?      

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  to  read  exactly  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  said  that 
there  is  an  element  here  in  this  Con- 
gress—it has  been  referred  to  as  the 
peace  community,  the  freeze  commu- 
nity, the  progressive  community,  or 
whatever,  who  advocates  unilateral 
disarmament,  if  that  is  what  I  said.  sir. 

Mr.  SEIBiaiLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  those  words  also  be  taken 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cierk.  will  report  the  words  objected 
to. 

PASUAMDiTAaT  ni«tmT 

BCr.  BURTON.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  desist  until  the  Clerk 
reports  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 
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PASLIAMBRTAaT  IHQOIKY 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Chair  tdndly  tell  us  when  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  would  be  In 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DowHET  of  New  Yortt).  The  gentle- 
man will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry  is:  Can  the  Chair  tell  us  the 
procedure  that  relates  to  taking  down 
words  and  what  wiU  follow? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows:  After  the 
Clerk  reports  the  words,  the  Speaker 
will  review  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  making  a  ruling 
thereon;  unless,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  wishes,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  withdraw  his 
words. 

rUHTHSK  rASUAMKHTASY  nf«UIBT 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CTHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker  the  final  word 
on  that  or  is  there  an  appeal  process 
or  how  does  that  work  exactly? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  iitform  the  gentleman 
that  the  Speaker  would  rule  on  that 
but  that  after  the  Speaker  has  ruled  it 
would  be  in  order  to  dictate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  by 
proper  motions  in  the  House. 

Mr.  E31AMER.  I  see.  Otherwise,  if 
there  was  not  an  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  then  it  would  be  a  final 
ruling  by  the  Speaker,  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman   is  correct,   if  the  House 


adopts  a  nation  consistent  with  the 
Svi^kitfu  itiUng,  should  the  words  be 
ruled  out  ol  order. 

paslumbrabt  niQinaT 

Mr.  HAHTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

BCr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  which  of  my  re- 
marics  struck  such  a  aenslttve  chord 
among  my  colleagues  here  this  after- 
noon. My  words  that  have  been  now 
requested  to  have  been  taken  down 
were  to  th«  point  that  there  Is  an  ele- 
ment here  in  the  House  that  would  ad- 
vocate unilateral  disarmament.  Now  It 
is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  would  like  a  ruling  on  this,  that 
the  element  means  a  section,  a  por- 
tion, a  fraction  or  a  part  or  less  than 
the  whole  and  my  statement  was  that 
there  was  an  element  or  a  less  than 
the  whole  membership  of  this  House 
who  would  advocate  a  unilateral  disar- 
mament and  I  would  like  the  Chair  to 
rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
neither  th<  intention  nor  the  privilege 
of  the  curBent  presiding  officer  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  make  such 
a  ruling.  That  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Speaker  and  when  the  gentlonan's 
words  are  read  to  the  House,  the 
Speaker  will  so  rule. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  same  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Idr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
my  time  expired? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

F4»I.I*1IKWTA«T  mQuntT 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  anvaiting  the  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  CaiDlina  and  will  not  entertain 
any  buslnaBS  during  that  time. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words  of 
the  gentl^oan  from  South  Carolina. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HABimrr.  I  do  not  want  my  collessue 
from  Indians  to  be  ashamed  wluUsoever  or 
to  let  this  element  over  here  who  advocates 
unilateral  disannament  to  browbeat  you 
Into  ttiinMng  they  know  more  than  you  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  lii.  Chairman.  I 
Insist  that  the  words  be  taken  down. 

The  CELAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  rise. 

Aooordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Dowmet  of  New  ToHl, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  2969)  to  authorize  ap- 
pttniriations  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strmgths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  lu^propriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  that  certain 
words  used  in  the  debate  were  object- 
ed to  and  on  request  were  taken  down 
and  read  at  the  CHerk's  desk,  and  he 
herewith  reported  the  same  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  words  objected  to. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hartirtt.  I  do  not  want  my  colleague 
from  TnH<<i"*  to  be  ashamed  whatsoever  or 
to  let  this  element  over  here  who  advocates 
unilateral  disarmament  to  browbeat  you 
into  thinking  they  know  more  than  you  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  statement  as  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  is  appar- 
ently not  directed  at  any  particular 
Member. 

The  House  has  had  rulings  in  situa- 
tions, perhaps  analogous  to  this  in  the 
past:  A  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Rankin),  that: 
"it  has  been  amazing  to  me  to  hear 
these  Members  rise  on  the  floor  and 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  enemies, 
those  traitors  within  oiu-  gates,  for 
every  Communist  in  America  is  a  trai- 
tor to  our  Government  and  is  dedicat- 
ed to  its  overthrow."  That  was  held  in 
order  by  Speaker  Martin  on  November 
24.  1947.  since  it  did  not  reflect  on  any 
individual  Members. 

This  is  a  ruling  that  has  been  made 
by  this  House  before  and  it  seems  that 
there  is  an  established  precedent. 

While  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
are  In  order,  the  Chair  would  caution 
him  that  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  or 
things  of  that  manner  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  make  any  state- 
ment that  would  be  personally  offen- 
sive. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  both  the 
gentleman's  statements  were  not  per- 


sonal to  any  particular  Member  of  the 
House. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  sit- 
ting. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  HH.  2929.  with  Mr.  Dowhkt 
of  New  YorlL,  Chairman  pro  tempore, 
in  the  chair. 

VLr.  PRICE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  JAi.  DoMmET  of  New  York, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2969)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evalulation.  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERA-nON 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  194. 
URGING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  GREATER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  INTERNATION- 
AL CrURRENCY  EXCHANGE 
RATES  AT  THE  WILLIAMSBURG 
SUMMIT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (House  Resolution  194)  urging 
the  President  to  provide  for  greater 
consideration  of  international  curren- 
cy exchange  rates  at  the  Williamsburg 
summit,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEIABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hnxis). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  supi>ort  of 
House  Resolution  194.  ur^ng  the 
President  to  provide  for  greater  con- 
sideration  of  international  currency 
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exchanse  rates  at  the  WflUamsburg 
summtt. 

The  reaolution  urges  the  President 
to  tnehide  on  the  agenda  at  WUUams- 
burg  the  need  for  ooordinati<m  of  eco- 
ntnnlc  policies  among  the  industrial 
nations,  aimed  particularly  at  reducing 
dlmarities  in  eeonnnic  policies,  inter- 
est rates,  and  exchange  rates,  and  at 
hairtmlng  eocHXHuic  recovery. 

Several  changes  wlU  be  proposed  to 
the  resolution  as  introduced.  These 
changes  have  been  woriied  out  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Treasury  and  State  De- 
partments to  insure  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  resolution  which  would 
serve  to  embarrass  or  undercut  the 
President's  position  at  Williamsburg. 

As  the  Williamsburg  Summit  is  to  be 
held  May  2ft-30.  it  would  be  useful  if 
the  House  could  report  the  resolution 
today. 

The  Senate  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  135.  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  194. 

I.  therefore,  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  will  be  no  objection,  and  that 
the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^\tu\  support  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  194.  urging  the  President 
to  seriously  consider  the  question  of 
international  currency  exchange  rates 
at  the  upcoming  Williamsburg 
summit. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the 
issue  of  international  currency  rates  is 
a  complex  and  important  one  wliich  is 
frequently  discussed  here  in  the 
House.  The  growing  strength  of  the 
dollar  has  had.  in  many  cases,  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  U.S.  product  competi- 
tivraess  around  the  world.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  an  issue  as  important  as  this 
one  will  be  addressed  at  the  Williams- 
burg summit. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  key  role  in  having  this  important 
summit  here  in  America.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  iiis  leadership  in 
the  international  economic  arena.  His 
efforts  to  bring  about  greater  under- 
standing, harmony,  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world  are  noteworthy. 
In  this  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  he  has  consistently  stressed  the 
importance  of  dialog  and  coordination 
in  international  economic  efforts. 
Whfle  reeoi^iizing  the  President's 
major  contributions  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic summitry,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  important  effort  regarding 
international  currency. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  under  his  reservation 
of  objection?   

Mr.  BROOBIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frwn  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
pretty  serious  business  to  bring  up  at 


this  time  of  the  evening,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  our  Members  are  not 
present. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this  reso- 
lution because  it  is  rather  bland  and 
all  of  us  want  the  subject  discussed  at 
the  summit. 

But  when  this  Congress  decides  to 
resolve,  to  tell  the  President  what  to 
do  at  a  summit,  literally  on  the  11th 
hour  beforehand,  without  adequate 
consideration  and  debate.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  have  embarked  on  a  course  of 
rather  sloK)y  procedures. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  com- 
mittee would  bring  this  resolution  up 
at  this  time.  I  shall  not  object  because 
I  have  written  the  President,  myself, 
urging  that  this  be  a  high  priority 
item  at  that  summit.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  be  careful,  if  we  do  not  give 
due  consideration  to  that  which  we  do 
in  this  House,  that  which  we  do  will 
not  get  consideration  from  those  from 
whom  we  seek  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

a  1510 

Bflr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD).  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HiLLis).  who  is  the  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution,  would  agree  with 
the  committee  amendments.  I  support 
the  committee  amendments.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  194,  a  measure 
which  encourages  the  President  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  realining  curren- 
cy exchange  rate  at  the  Williamsburg 
Economic  Summit.  This  resolution, 
which  was  originally  introduced  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Hiixis  of  Indiana,  has 
been  cosponsored  by  52  other  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currency  exchange 
rates  are  an  essential  part  of  interna- 
tional trade.  If  currency  exchange 
rates  are  not  properly  monitored,  it 
can  lead  to  international  trade  conse- 
quences which  can  cost  jobs  in  many 
nations,  as  it  has  recently  in  the 
United  States,  while  providing  other 
nations  with  windfalls  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled. 

The  fact  is  a  simple  one.  If  the 
dollar  is  overvalued  compare  to  an- 
other currency,  American  products 
become  more  expensive  for  foreign 
buyers  to  purchase.  Conversely,  for- 
eign products  become  cheaper  in  our 
domestic  markets.  The  consequence  is 
that  our  balance  of  trade  drops  in  to 
the  negative  column,  and  while  our 


consumers  might  believe  that  they  are 
getting  the  benefit  of  a  cheaper  prod- 
uct, they  are  setting  themselves  up  for 
a  disruptiim  of  American  industry  that 
can  cost  consumers  much  more  in  the 
future. 

This  resolution  as  we  introduced  it 
received  the  endorsement  of  several 
groups,  induing  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, and  the  Business  Roundtable. 

This  support  represents  the  fact 
that  key  American  industries— autos 
and  steel— know  that  the  realignment 
of  currency  exchange  rates  is  an  essen- 
tial step  toward  worldwide  economic 
recovery  through  the  removal  of  artl- 
f ical  impediments  to  fair  international 
commerce. 

Foreign  producers  have  a  cost  advan- 
tage which  is  not  derived  from  the  eco- 
nomics of  producing  goods  overseas.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  quality  of  prod- 
ucts. Rather  it  simply  means  that  they 
are  artificially  chei4>  in  our  mai^et. 
costing  us  in  a  downturn  in  industry, 
and  the  demands  for  social  services  for 
those  who  are  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  this  fundamental  imbalance  in 
international  trade. 

Itfr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Resolution 
194  so  that  we  can  quickly  encourage 
the  President  to  discuss  an  essential 
issue  in  a  positive  fashion  at  Williams- 
burg. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  BCr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  to  my  mind  a  mischievous 
exercise.  It  is  either  mischievous  or  it 
is  a  piece  of  flotsom,  having  little  or 
no  meaning-  Whichever  it  may  be,  I 
think  it  ill  serves  our  country,  our 
House,  and  the  Congress  as  whole,  as 
we  are  about  to  enter  into  a  very  seri- 
ous discussion  of  major  economic 
problems  facing  the  entire  interna- 
tional community,  problems  on  which 
the  President,  the  administration  and 
certainly  leaders  of  the  Congress  have 
had  input  into  it,  which  are  complex, 
which  have  the  potential  of  putting  us 
in  a  position  of  contention  with  some 
of  our  most  important  allies,  because 
all  things  that  are  best  for  them  may 
not  at  all  be  best  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

These  matters  are  being  addressed 
and  they  are  going  to  be  addressed 
very  delicately.  And  it  is  everyone's 
hope  who  is  associated  with  the  up- 
coming summit,  which  is  being  held  in 
my  district,  in  Williamsburg.  Va..  in 
the  next  few  days,  that  these  matter 
are  going  to  be  discussed  among  our 
friends  and  allies  on  a  constructive 
and  uncontentious  basis,  and  that  we 
WiU  indeed  make  progress  toward  a 
true  international  recovery  which  will 
keep  pace  with  out  recovery  here  in 


our  own  eoonomy  and  perhaps  fuel  an 
intemattottal    recovery    to    an    even 

greater  extent. 

These  things  are  vastly  importaiit. 
They  are  vastly  ommdicated.  Fnmi 
what  I  hitve  read  of  this  resohition. 
there  is  not  a  thing  In  It  that  addresMS 
a  subject  ^tter  that  the  newspapers 
and  every  econmnic  commentator  has 
not  alroMty  included  as  among  those 
things  obviously  whICh  are  going  to  be 
discussed. 

If  that  i«  indeed  the  case,  then  why 
does  this  Congress  need  to  inject  Itself 
Into  passing  resolutions  saying  do  that 
which  evetyone  knows  you  are  already 
going  to  do  or  is  It  goii^  to  be  used  by 
some  as  a  basis  for  saying  because  the 
Congress  has  articulated  a  partleular 
concem  that  is  a  major  dominant  con- 
cern and  you  must  go  further  i^ong 
those  lines  than  you  think  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ^^^  ,  ^. 

I  submit  again,  this  resolution, 
brought  at  this  last  hour  before  we  ad- 
journ and  could  act  before  the  summit 
begins,  is  not  a  constructive  exercise.  I 
believe  it  to  be  mischievous  In  what  Its 
results,  however  good  intended.  I  am 
sure  its  proponents  may  have  in  mind. 
It  is  either  superfluous  or  mischievous 
in  this  Manber's  view. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki)? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  ^oeaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Batc- 

MAlf). 

I  feel  that  it  is  completely  out  of 
order  to  bring  somethhig  up  of  this 
magnitude  at  this  hour  of  the  day.  and 
I  think  that  we  are  really  dealing  in  an 
area  that  the  Congress  should  not  be 
making  recommendations  at  this  point 
in  our  negotiations  as  we  are  about  to 
start  the  lummit. 

Mr.  Sp^er.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(BCr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minmte.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  the  fact  that  my  colleagues,  two 
of  whom  were  somewhat  offended  by 
my  remarks  of  a  few  moments  ago. 
and  I  fuither  regret  that  perhaps  in- 
stances which  might  have  occurred  in 
my  part  of  America,  unjust  instances, 
may  have  made  undue  sensitivity  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  proper  use  of  the  English 
language.  I  apologise  to  my  colleagues 
if  I  offended  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lo(Aed  up  the  word 
"element"  in  the  Speaker's  dictionary 
here  and  it  is  defined  as  "one  of  the 


constituent  parts,  principals,  materi- 
als, or  traits  of  anything." 

As  I  said  in  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  less  than 
the  whole,  but  if  my  statement  had 
any  connotation  which  was  considered 
to  be  uiq>leasant  or  offensive  to  my 
colleagues.  I  certainly  uwlogize.  I 
regret  the  entire  instance,  but  I  felt 
that  I  was  within  my  limits. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.,  will 
the  gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  srield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  my  colleague  directs  his  state- 
ment to.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  the  sinceri- 
ty of  it.  And  I  understand  that  as  we 
debate  these  matters  passionately  that 
tempers  flare. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  not 
personalize  oiu-  debate.  We  are  not 
here  to  project  our  personalities.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  our  discussions, 
that  our  battles  ought  to  be  over 
policy,  over  ideas,  and  over  directions. 
And  this  particular  gentleman  was 
very  sensitive  to  the  statement  that 
my  colleague  made.  And  I  felt  that 
when  my  colleague  pointed  in  this  di- 
rection, that  it  was  more  than  simply 
words,  that  it  was  a  total  statement 
that  communicated  something  less 
than  total  respect. 

I  respect  my  colleague  as  my  col- 
league and  as  a  citizen  of  this  Nation 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  it  is 
only  within  the  context  of  that  kind  of 
mutual  respect  can  we  carry  out 
debate  in  this  democratic  maiiietplace 
of  ideas.  And  the  gentleman  full 
knows  that  I  have  never  attacked  any 
person's  character  or  any  personality 
on  the  floor  of  this  Congress.  My 
battle  on  the  floor  here  is  on  direction 
and  on  ideas  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  personalities. 

I  certainly  accept  my  colleague's 
apology  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
gentleman  can  be  part  of  making  sure 
that  we  never  engage  in  that  kind  of 
challenge  again.  I  appreciate  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
TO  APPOINT  CXDIOCSSIONS, 
BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Idr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Wednesday.  June  1.  1983. 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    temi>ore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DbWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matoial  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr. 
McGbath)  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAY  FOR  PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  lix.  Speaker, 
recent  nay-for-performance  proposals 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment have  taken  a  beating.  In  public, 
some  groups  claim  that  OPM  seeks  a 
return  to  the  spoils  system.  In  private, 
you  hear  other  things.  Listen  to  this 
one: 

I'm  not  going  to  go  through  another  RIF. 
•  •  •  That's  the  roughest  thing  I've  ever 
done  *  *  *  the  bad  ones  are  so  high  on  the 
seniority  list  you  can't  get  them:  people 
doing  a  good  Job  *  *  *  you  looic  them  in  the 
eye  and  tell  them  they  don't  have  a  Job; 
that's  tough. 

Was  that  Don  Devine.  Director  of 
OPIA,  hammering  away  at  his  favorite 
theme  in  an  executive  dining  room? 
No.  It  certainly  was  not.  The  speaker 
was  no  one  less  than  Kenneth  T.  Blay- 
lock.  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Crovemment  Enytloyees.  in  an 
August  1982  closed-door  meeting. 

Mr.  Blaylock  is  correct.  Would  that 
his  remarks  were  not  behind  closed 
doors.  The  debate  over  good  Crovem- 
ment rules  would  profit  from  this  kind 
of  candor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
a  Washington  Times  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  May  20, 
1983] 

Blatuxs  Phitatelt  Aoiots  Some  U.8. 
Workers  OvEBFAio 

(By  Tom  Diaz) 

The  president  of  the  nation's  largest  non- 
postal  federal  employee  union  has  admitted 
in  private  that  some  federal  employees  are 
overpaid. 

Kenneth  T.  Blaylock,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, told  a  union  vice  president  at  a  Jan. 
19.  1983,  meeting  that  it  was  wrong  to  say 
that  "the  lower  grades  are  not  getting  the 
fruit  of  the  loom." 

According  to  documents  obtained  by  The 
Washington  Times,  "There  are  two  or  three 
levels  .  .  .  where  the  federal  pay  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  really,  in  a  lot  of  areas  is 
higher  than  that  same  skill  level  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,"  Blaylock  said. 
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In  dtaeiMtaiM  with  nmnuBOit  offldmla 
on  a  Jotait  eouneO  that  mMmta  the  pmklent 
on  tedanl  pay.  Blajriock  mlA  the  unioa  baa 
been  "talltec  out  of  both  sides  of  (Ita) 
mouth,  to  be  very  bonnt.  over  there  where 
we  Mt  OB  that  board." 

An  AFOB  f  to  prerident  nid  of  new  feder- 
al employoea  at  the  ame  meetinc.  "They've 
■at  a  pretty  lood  aalary  richt  now.  and  un- 
— ipioymiwt  what  it  to  out  on  the  atreet. 
they  feel  they^  ^«Uy  fortunate  in  getting 
a  Job." 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Devine.  director  of  the 
Offto  of  Fefsonnel  Management,  aaid  he 
waa  "very  glad  to  aee  that  Ifr.  Blaylock  does 
leeogntae  the  Inoootrovertible  facu  about 
federal  pay.  It  to  very  generous  relative  to 
the  prtvafee  sector." 

Blayloek  alao  has  complained  in  private 
that  union  seniority  rulea  make  It  difficult 
to  iMep  good  workers  during  reductions-ln- 
focoe.  The  union  recently  fired  a  number  of 
its  own  employees  because  of  budget  cut- 
backs, a  move  Blaylock  said  last  August  he 
hoped  to  avoid.  

"Fm  not  going  to  go  through  another  RIF 
of  sending  people  out  the  door."  BUylock 
told  the  executive  council  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Aug.  28.  19M.  "That's  the 
roughest  thing  I've  ever  done  .  .  .  the  bad 
ones  are  so  high  on  the  seniority  list  you 
cant  get  them,  people  doing  a  good  Job  for 
the  unkm  you  look  them  in  the  eye  and  tell 
them  they  dont  have  a  Job.  that's  tough. " 

But  Blaylock  has  adamantly  opposed  ad- 
ministration proposato  to  change  the  rules 
governing  its  own  Rm  so  as  to  make  per- 
formance more  important  than  seniority  in 
determining  which  dvU  servants  are  laid 
off. 

"The  members  of  Congress  who  are  trying 
to  'help'  employees  by  attempting  to  block 
the  implementation  of  our  reforms  should 
take  note  that  the  behind-closed-doors  opin- 
ion of  unkm  leaders  themselves  is  In  favor 
of  using  perfmmance  for  personnel  ac- 
tions." Devine  said. 

A  House  appropriations  subcommittee  re- 
cently approved  an  amendment  barring  use 
of  fiscal  year  1983  fiuuto  to  put  the  proposed 
rule  chances  into  effect.  Senate  Majority 
Whip  Ted  Stevens.  R-Alaska.  who  to  chair- 
man of  the  Bmstr  Civil  Service  subcommit- 
tee, has  announced  that  he  wlU  support  a 
similar  measure  in  the  Senate. 

The  documenU  obtained  by  The  Times 
proride  a  rare  picture  of  the  union's  opin- 
ions of  members  of  Congress,  including  Ste- 


"We  expect  to  have  five  or  six  of  them  be- 
tween now  and.  say.  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. We  want  to  have  them  in  key  dtles  and 
we'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  options  and 
possibilities  for  those  hearincs.  and  then 
building  political  stuff  around  that."  she 


Union  leaders  criticized  Stevens  in  1983 
for  suggesting  civil  service  retirement 
reform  and  "not  voting  with  us." 

Blaylock  suggested  in  March  of  last  year 
that  the  union  might  need  to  "ring  Stevens' 
bell."  and  in  a  June  1982  meeting  com- 
plained. "I  don't  know  where  the  hell  Ted  to 
going." 

More  recently,  however,  the  leaders  ex- 
messed  satisfaction  with  Stevens'  actions. 
"The  people  in  Alaska  have  done  a  pretty 
good  Job  on  Mr.  Stevens."  Blaylock  said  on 
Jan.  21. 1983. 

A  spokesman  for  Stevens  declined  to  com- 
ment. 

The  union  apparently  has  a  smoother  re- 
lttv»«^««p  with  the  House  Post  Office  and 
CivO  Service  Committee.  For  example, 
divtaag  a  March  1982  discussion  of  election 
"targeting."  AFOE  Political  Affairs  Director 
Jane  M^M*****'  told  the  national  executive 
ooundl  that  she  would  need  time  to  discuss 
with  them  "some  targeting  <mi  some  hear- 
ties that  we  are  scheduling  with  the  Post 
Offto  and  Civil  Servtoe  Committee  around 
the  country." 


MIS8INO  CHILDREN'S  DAT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr. 
McOkath)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  today  to  focus 
attention  on  the  tragedy  of  missing 
children.  Today  marks  the  4-yemr  anni- 
versary of  the  disappearance  of  Etan 
Pats,  probably  the  most  publicized 
missing  child  case.  May  25  has  been 
designated  by  those  involved  in  the 
search  for  Etan  as  National  Missing 
Children's  Day. 

Etan  is  one  of  thousands  of  children 
who  left  home  for  school  one  day  and 
never  returned.  Statistics  are  hard  to 
come  by.  but  estimates  range  from 
150.000  to  IV^  million  children  who  dis- 
appear in  the  United  States  each  year. 
Last  year,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  Missing  Children  Act.  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan. 
This  law  encourages  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  to  accept 
more  specific  data  on  missing  persons, 
such  as  blood  type,  dental  records,  and 
scars  that  would  be  helpful  in  identify- 
ing children.  The  system  is  available 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
locate  missing  persons. 

The  Missing  Children  Act  is  certain- 
ly a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
must  not  let  public  consciousness  of 
this  serious  situation  fall  by  the  way- 
side. It  is  our  duty  to  achieve  new 
levels  of  public  awareness  so  that  we 
can  work,  not  only  toward  the  location 
of  children  who  have  disappeared,  but 
also  toward  the  prevention  of  child  ab- 
duction. 

The  task  of  locating  missing  children 
has  been  assisted  by  the  creation  in 
1983  of  ChUd  Find.  Inc..  the  only  na- 
tional, nonprofit  agency  for  the  loca- 
tion of  abducted  chUdren.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1983,  Child  Find  is  averaging  the 
location  of  10  missing  children  each 
week.  In  its  first  1V4  years,  ChUd  Find 
located  more  than  300  children.  The 
founder  of  Child  Find  and  many  of  its 
volunteers  are  parents  of  missing  chil- 
dren, parents  who  live  in  hope  that 
one  day  their  child  will  be  found. 

Child  Find  has  worked  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  kidnapping  prevention 
and  family  identification  program.  It 
has  support  groups  In  every  State  that 
work  to  educate  the  public  on  how  to 
prevent  child  abduction.  Child  Find 
maintains  a  toll-free  spotters  hotline 
through  which  parents  and  inform- 
ants can  call  for  assistance.  It  acts  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  miss- 
ing children  from  all  parts  of  the 


United  States,  keying  detaUed  de- 
scriptions, photognpha.  and  all  oOur 
relevant  daU  on  file,  circulating  It  to 
schools  and  welfare  organizations  na- 
tionwide. 

Each  year  on  May  25.  Child  Find 
sponsors  National  Mlaiing  Children's 
Day.  Today.  I  Join  Child  Find  in  at- 
tempting to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  problem  of  missing  children  na- 
tionwide. In  particular.  Child  Find 
urges  those  States  which  have  not  yet 
adopted  a  felony  offense  statute 
making  the  transportation  of  a  child 
by  a  noncustodial  parent  across  State 
lines  a  felony  to  do  so.  Happily,  some 
42  States  have  such  laws  on  the  books. 
Child  Find  also  encourages  the  adop- 
tion of  uniform  penalties  for  parental 
kidnapping  in  order  to  deter  this  all- 
too-common  occurance. 

The  tragedy  of  missing  children  is  a 
horrifying  reality.  Many  children  are 
abducted  by  estranged  parents  In  cus- 
tody disputes.  Others  are  taken  by 
strangers,  sometimes  sex  offenders  or 
extortionists.  Of  aU  the  children  ab- 
ducted by  strangers,  approximately  80 
percent  are  never  accounted  for,  10 
percent  are  homicide  victims,  and  10 
percent  are  returned  to  their  families. 
Those  who  are  not  found  are  num- 
bered in  the  estimated  2.000  unidenti- 
fied children  that  coroner's  offices 
bury  each  year.  Those  who  are  found, 
the  innocent  children,  sometimes 
never  recover  from  the  trauma  they 
experience. 

Americans  must  now  begin  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  child  ab- 
duction. We  must  approach  this  seri- 
ous issue  from  the  perspective  of  pre- 
vention and  work  within  our  communi- 
ties to  educate  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Child  Find  has  been 
active  in  many  States  and  localities 
across  the  Nation,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  leam  more  about  the 
activities  of  this  organization  and 
other  which  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  this  serious  and  growing  national 
problem.  If  my  colleagues  desire  more 
information  on  this  subject.  I  would 
urge  them  to  contact  Child  Find  at  its 
national  office  in  New  Paltz.  N.Y.« 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  27.  1981.  at  a  Sears  store  in 
Hollywood.  Fla.,  6-year-old  Adam 
Walsh  disappeared.  His  remains  were 
found  16  days  later  in  a  canal  near 
Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Little  Adam  was  not  the  only  child 
who  disappeu«d  or  was  abducted  that 
month,  that  week,  or  that  day,  nor  was 
his  disappearance  unique. 

But  the  facts  surrounding  Adam's 
disappearance  and  murder  did  height- 
en public  sensitivities.  His  abduction 
and  horrible  fate  sent  a  shock 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  public— horrified,  sickened,  and 
downright  frightened— rose  up  with 
Adam's     parents.    John    and    Rebe 


Walah.  to  flight  for  the  Ihre*  and  safety 
of  the  thotuands  of  chOdrm  who  dls- 
awear  or  We  abducted  eadi  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walsh  won  one  battle 
In  September  1982  when  President 
Reagan  dgned  the  Missing  Children's 
Act. 

But  the  frar  rages  on.  and  today,  on 
National  Missing  Children's  Day.  I 
want  to  paiy  tribute  to  the  people  who 
are  continuing  the  fight. 

Since  the  creation  of  ChUd  Find. 
Inc.  hundreds  of  missing  children  are 
foimd  each  year  due  to  the  dauntless 
and  untiring  efforts  and  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  this  nonprofit 
agency. 

The  people  who  work  for  and  with 
Child  Find,  Inc..  deserve  much  credit 
for  their  persistence,  dedication  and 
energy  in  fighting  the  endless  battles, 
one  after  another,  each  day.  every  day. 

On  this  day— set  aside  to  Ining  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  missing  and 
abducted  children  and  the  intense 
sorrow  of  their  parents— I  offer  my 
prayers  for  the  suffering  children  and 
parents,  and  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  those  working  so  hard  to 
ease  the  pain.« 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Ratmohd  McGbath.  for  requesting 
this  special  order  in  behalf  of  Child 
Find,  and  thereby  to  focus  national  at- 
tention upon  the  tragic  phenomenon 
of  miBsinfl  children  on  this.  National 
Missing  Children's  Day:  Sadly,  nearly 
150.000  children  in  the  United  States 
annually  are  reported  missing.  The 
parents  and  families  of  such  children 
suffer  untold  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
years  of  nlisery.  not  knowhig  whether 
their  children  are  even  alive,  and  if  so 
where. 

Founded  Just  over  2  years  ago  by 
Gloria  Yerkovich.  herself  the  mother 
of  a  miasilig  child.  Child  Find  is  a  na- 
tionwide organization  which  was  cre- 
ated to  fill  the  void  which  previously 
existed  because  there  was  no  compre- 
hensive effort  to  assist  these  an- 
guished families  locate  their  missing 
children.  Child  Find's  own  records 
show  that,  of  the  approximately 
150.000  children  who  are  abducted  in 
this  cound-y  each  year,  two-thirds  are 
spirited  away  by  an  estranged  parent. 
This  is  precisely  what  hastened  to  Ms. 
Yerkovich's  daughter.  Joanna. 

Regrettably,  National  Missing  ChU- 
dien's  Day  marks  the  fourth  year 
since  Etan  Purtz  was  last  seen  by  his 
parents.  For  on  May  25.  1979.  young 
Etan.  then  age  6.  disappeared  while  on 
his  way  to  catch  a  schoolbus.  Evident- 
ly, his  abductor  was  a  stranger.  Etan  is 
Just  one  of  some  80  percent  of  the 
missing  diildren  who  are  never  ac- 
counted lor.  A  mere  10  percent  of 
those  misting  are  found  and  returned 
to  their  rightful  families;  tragically, 
the  remainder  of  these  children  are 
discovered  dead. 


I  sinoerely  hope  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  qiecial  order  and  other  activities 
which  may  occur  today  throughout 
the  Nation  to  lament  our  missing  chil- 
dren, our  people  will  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  suffering  of  these  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Hopefully,  we 
also  may  become  enlightened  enough 
by  the  efforts  of  such  organizations  as 
Child  Find  that  we  will  find  time  in 
our  own  lives  to  anist  the  proper  au- 
thorities ^n  whatever  way  we  can  to 
return  mtiring  children  to  their  right- 
ful families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Child  Find  maintains  a 
toll-free  "Spotters  Hotline."  I  hope 
that  anyone  who  has  any  information 
about  a  mining  child  will  help  reunite 
that  child  with  his  family  by  calling 
the  "Spotters  Hotline"— 1-800-431- 
5005.  We  should  all  keep  in  mind  that, 
for  the  parents  of  a  missing  ctiild,  the 
most  severe  torment  is  not  knowing 
anyttiing  about  that  child.* 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year, 
an  estimated  150.000  children  dism>- 
pear.  either  by  being  abducted  by  a 
parent  involved  in  a  custody  dispute, 
or  by  strangers.  These  alarming  statis- 
tics not  only  warrant  our  attention— 
they  warrant  our  action. 

Some  people  are  acting.  Child  Find, 
a  private  agency  specializing  in  track- 
ing these  children.  I  am  very  proud  to 
say.  is  located  in  my  State  of  New 
York.  This  superb  organization, 
staffed  by  volunteers  and  run  on  shoe- 
string funding  provided  by  a  handful 
of  concerned  citizens,  has  managed, 
over  the  past  2  years,  to  return  nearly 
300  tnJMiing  children  to  their  parents. 

Child  Find  acts  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  missing  children, 
circulating  descriptions  and  relevant 
data  to  schools  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies. It  maintains  a  toll-free  telephone 
service  for  parents,  informants  and 
miwring  children,  and  runs  a  nation- 
wide network  of  retired  FBI  agents 
and  private  detectives.  Much  of  the  de- 
tective work  is  done  for  free. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Child  Find 
along  with  the  many  other  small 
groups  working  around  the  country  to 
help  reunited  children  with  their  par- 
ents, and  I  recognize,  along  with  them, 
that  much  more  need  to  be  done. 

Last  year.  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  the  Missing  Children  Act.  But 
passage  of  this  bill  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. In  order  to  mandate  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  act,  each  State 
must  pass  its  own  version  of  the  Miss- 
ing Children  Act.  I  am  proud  that  my 
State  has  pa^ed  such  legislation  and 
it  has  recently  been  signed  into  law  by 
Governor  Cuomo. 

Certainly,  in  a  country  where  stolen 
cars  are  frequently  returned  to  their 
owners,  it  is  a  sad  and  shocking  com- 
mentary that  abducted  children  will 
most  likely  never  be  seen  by  their  par- 
ents again. 

We  must  all  stand  in  support  of  fur- 
ther appropriate  measures  to  help  pre- 


veat  these  occurrences  from  happen- 
ing. The  thought  of  never  seeing  your 
child  again  and  constantly  praying  for 
his  or  her  safety  and  return  is  a  trage- 
dy no  one  should  ever  experience. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  Mr. 
McGbath  for  taking  a  leadership  posi- 
tion In  calling  our  attention  to  this 
critically  important  issue.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
National  BCissing  Children's  Day  and  I 
participate  in  this  special  order  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  out  of  deep  con- 
cern. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices that  approximately  1.8  million 
children  are  missing  from  their  homes. 
The  increased  number  of  runaways 
and  parental  kidnapings— so-called 
child  snatching  cases— has  exacerbat- 
ed the  problem.  The  New  York  Times 
estimates  that  100,000  incidents  a  year 
involve  child  snatching  alone. 

The  statistics,  though  staggering,  do 
not  capture  the  untold  frustration  and 
suffering  that  parents  endure.  In  fact, 
since  January  of  this  year,  I  have  been 
involved  in  just  such  a  case  of  a  miss- 
ing child  in  New  Yorii  City  and  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  emotional- 
ly battering  experience.  On  June  3. 
1982,  a  little  girl  of  3  was  taken  at  gun- 
point by  her  noncustodial  father  in 
violation  of  a  court  order.  At  the  time 
of  the  abduction  the  father  had  no  vis- 
itation orders  at  all,  because,  in  fact, 
he  had  already  stolen  the  child  on  a 
previous  visit.  Facts  of  the  case  reveal 
that  the  custodial  mother  had  been 
beaten  by  the  father  which  places  the 
child  at  risk  for  further  abuse.  My 
office  has  placed  numerous  phone 
calls  to  the  local  police  handling  the 
investigation,  the  district  attorney's 
office,  the  local  FBI,  as  weU  as  Child 
Find  and  Children's  Rights  of  New 
York.  These  agencies,  although  sjma- 
pathetic,  are  hampered  by  both  New 
York  law  and  the  lack  of  enforcement 
of  Federal  statutes. 

Although  the  Missing  Children's 
Act,  which  I  strongly  supported  during 
the  prior  Congress,  provides  that  de- 
scriptions of  missing  children  be  en- 
tered into  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  (NCIC),  this  has  been  un- 
derutilized for  several  reasons.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  claim  that  they 
lack  the  expertise  to  use  NCIC,  have 
limited  manpower  to  supervise  entries 
and  deletions  and  oftentimes  still  have 
the  perception  that  cases  of  missing 
children  are  limited  to  jurisdictional 
problems.  Moreover,  child  stealing 
laws  vary  widely  in  strength  and  en- 
forcement. For  example,  all  of  the 
agencies  contacted  in  New  York  de- 
cried the  New  Yorit  practice  which  re- 
stricts issuing  criminal  warrants  for 
custodial  interierence,  thus  not  allow- 
ing many  parents  rightful  access  to 
nationwide  FBI  searches. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  thmt  services 
provided  undCT  the  Missing  Children's 
Act  and  the  Parental  Kidnapping  Act 
are  not  dear  to  many  (m  the  State  and 
local  leveL  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
lafffc  of  Federal  mforoonent  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Child  Find 
as  well  as  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies but  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
sti«agthen  the  laws  to  bring  these 
children  home.* 

•  Mr.  LSLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m^pre- 
date  having  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  issue  of  our  greatest  and  most 
precious  resources— children. 

Up  unto  October  12.  1982.  there  ex- 
isted a  multitude  of  shortcomings  in 
the  Judicial  syston  of  finding  a  miss- 
ing child.  All  too  often,  the  tragedy  of 
a  missing  chfld  was  compounded  with 
ineffective  methods  used  in  locating 
than,  causing,  in  most  cases,  a  more 
desperate  situation  to  be  perpetuated. 
On  October  12.  1982.  the  Missing 
Children's  Act  was  signed  into  law, 
mmndating  the  creation  of  a  national 
clearinghouse  of  computerized  infor- 
mation to  aid  parents  in  their  quest  to 
track  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  reported  missing  each  year. 
For  the  first  time,  reliable  statistics 
were  compiled  nationwide,  adding  to 
the  information  compiled  by  local  con- 
cerns. 

The  Missing  Children's  Act  makes 
use  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation's National  Criminal  Informa- 
tion Center  computer  for  the  clearing- 
house, giving  parents  access  to  the 
local  offices,  thus  enabling  better  co- 
operation with  local  enforcement  au- 
thorities. 

Considering  that  approximately  1.8 
million  children  are  missing,  almost 
50.000  disappearing  each  year,  the 
M'««<Tig  Children's  Act  provides  a  nec- 
essary vehicle  in  which  to  locate  most 
of  these  kids.  We  need  only  look  back 
to  the  murders  of  the  children  in  At- 
lanta to  recall  the  problem  of  coordi- 
nating efforts  to  locate  children.  It 
was  realised  at  that  time  that  laws  ac- 
tiially  worked  a^inst  effective  investi- 
gative practices.  This  situation  must 
never  be  repeated,  and  we  are  here 
today  to  focus  attention  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  missing  chil- 
dren, by  recognizing  National  Missing 
Children's  Day.» 

0  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Congress  we  passed  H.R. 
6976,  the  Missing  Children  Act.  which 
established  a  Federal  clearinghouse  to 
help  locate  missing  children.  I  rise 
today,  on  National  Missing  Children's 
Day,  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Each  year,  an  estimated  150,000  chil- 
dren disappear  from  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods— an  average  of  over 
3,000  children  per  week.  Two-thirds 
are  abducted  by  estranged  parents  in 
custody  disputes;  the  rest,  however, 
are  taken  by  strangers.  Of  these  chil- 
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dren.  10  percent  are  found  alive  and  10 
percent  are  found  dead.  The  others 
are  never  seen  by  their  parents  again. 
I  know  we  can  all  appreciate  the  life- 
long anguish  that  this  imcertainty  cre- 
ates. 

Child  Find,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
dedicated  to  helping  parents  find  their 
missing  children,  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  combating  tills  tragedy.  In  the  2 
years  that  Child  Find  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, it  has  helped  return  240  miss- 
ing children  to  their  parents.  In  the 
month  of  December  1982  alone.  38 
missing  children  were  brought  home 
to  their  families.  With  passage  of  the 
Bfissing  Children  Act.  Child  Find  is 
sure  to  be  even  more  effective  in  com- 
bating child  kidnaping. 

Much  more,  however,  can  be  done. 
The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
national  tragedy  of  missing  children 
and  of  the  courageous  work  of  Child 
Find  to  combat  it.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
then,  to  take  this  message  home  to 
their  constituents;  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  bring  local  and  national 
attention  to  National  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Day.  If  we  can  make  this  and 
every  May  25  a  day  of  recognition  and 
concern,  we  will  be  taking  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  ending  the  na- 
tional crisis  of  missing  children.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  concern  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  calling  for  heightened 
public  awareness  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  missing  children. 

Approximately  150.000  children  are 
reported  missing  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  Parents  in  custody  disputes 
account  for  about  100,000  of  this 
figure.  But  the  other  50,000  are  taken 
by  strangers,  such  as  sex  offenders  or 
extortionists.  Ten  percent  of  those 
children  are  found  alive,  and  10  per- 
cent are  found  dead.  The  rest  are 
never  seen  by  their  parents  again,  and 
imtil  recently  there  has  been  little  rec- 
ognition of  the  private  anguish  en- 
dured by  their  families.  Public  outrage 
over  the  fact  that  our  Nation  had  a 
system  for  tracking  stolen  cars  but  not 
stolen  children  led  to  passage  of  the 
Missing  Children's  Act  which  provides 
for  a  national  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation on  missing  children.  Passage  of 
this  act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

In  the  past  few  years,  several  agen- 
cies have  been  formed  to  assist  parents 
of  missing  children.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  note  that  Child  Find.  Inc.. 
the  only  nationwide  nonprofit  agency 
of  this  kind,  located  in  my  own  home 
State  of  New  York,  has  been  success- 
ful in  getting  28  States  to  recognize 
May  25,  the  anniversary  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  Etan  Patz.  as  Missing 
Children's  Day.  In  addition.  Child 
Find,  Inc.,  has  been  successful  in  re- 
uniting over  300  missing  children  with 
their  parents  in  the  past  2V^  years 
since  it  began  operation.  Staffed  with 
volunteers,  the  thought  of  those  reun- 


ions is  the  only  reward  the  Child  Find. 
Inc..  people  get  for  their  labors.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  them  on 
their  unselfish  dedication  to  insuring 
that  our  Nation's  children  be  protect- 
ed in  advance  of  tragedy. 

I  appeal  to  the  world  community  to 
Join  in  awnimlng  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  our  Natkm's  children.* 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Bir.  McGrath)  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  in  recognition  of  National 
Mliw'ng  Children's  Day.  All  of  us  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  issue  of  miss- 
ing children  is  a  national  problem 
which  still  needs  our  immediate  and 
continual  attention. 

While  accurate  statistics  of  missing 
children  are  for  the  most  part  unavail- 
able, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  estimates  that  1.8  mil- 
lion clilldren  are  missing  from  their 
homes  each  year.  Families  may  never 
know  what  becomes  of  these  children 
or  even  if  they  are  still  alive.  As  a 
father  of  three.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  unbearable  anguish  than  such 
separation  and  uncertainty. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  approved  legislation  which 
offers  a  ray  of  hope  to  our  Nation's 
missing  children  and  their  parents. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  Missing 
Children's  Act  expend  the  types  of  in- 
formation maintained  in  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC) 
computer  and  authorizes  the  exchange 
of  information  between  the  Federal 
center  and  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  In  the  case  of  missing 
children,  even  the  task  of  identifica- 
tion is  rendered  more  difficult  than  in 
the  case  of  adults  because  few  children 
maintain  common  identifiers  such  as  a 
driver's  license  or  a  social  security 
number.  Fingerprints  are  rarely  on 
file,  and  even  height  and  weight  de- 
scriptions are  quickly  dated.  The  act  is 
intended  to  focus  attention  on  the 
unique  problems  of  missing  children 
and  to  encourage  local  police  to  place 
the  data  which  does  exist  into  NCIC's 
computer  system. 

Additionally,  parents  can  now  con- 
tact the  FBI  to  Inquire  whether  or  not 
their  child's  name  and  vital  informa- 
tion has  been  entered  into  the  NCIC 
computer.  If  the  information  has  not 
been  listed  by  local  or  State  officials, 
the  FBI  can  enter  it  into  the  comput- 
er. 

This  legislation,  however,  has  its 
limitations  because  it  does  not  in  any 
way  alter  the  obligation  of  either 
State  of  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  searoh  for  missing  children, 
only  to  help  identify  the  subject  once 
found.  For  this  reason,  agencies  like 
Child  Find,  Inc.,  are  vital  in  locating 
abducted  children.  As  of  January  1983, 
Child  Find  is  averaging  the  location  of 
10  missing  children  each  week.  Other 
organizations  work  with  runaways  or 


driftawaya  and   attempt   to   reunite 
them  with  their  f  amlliec. 

I  hope  that  the  intoest  generated 
by  this  special  order  will  stimulate 
grei^«r  ooncem  for  mlMing  children 
and  encourage  further  efforts  to 
locate,  td^tlf y.  and  reunite  these  chil- 
dren with  Uicdrtemniea^ 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  many  Americans  will  be  com- 
memorating National  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Day.  sponsored  by  Child  Find, 
Inc.  This  May  25  Is  the  anniversary  of 
the  dlsamearance  of  Etan  Pats,  and  is 
dedicated  to  him  and  the  many  other 
missing  children  in  the  United  States. 
In  response  to  the  increasing  number 
of  mining  children.  Congress  passed 
the  Missing  Children's  Act  in  Septon- 
ber  of  1982  and  the  President  signed  it 
into  law. 

Unfortimately.  this  legislation  nei- 
ther guarantees  that  all  missing  chil- 
dren will  be  found  nor  does  it  prevent 
their  deaths.  However,  it  does  provide 
a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Children; 
any  missing  child  who  is  r^norted  is 
entered  into  a  computer,  thus  making 
this  infoitnation  available  across  the 
country.  11118  daU  bank  facilitates  the 
local  law  departments  as  well  as  reas- 
sures the  parents  of  a  missing  child 
that  a  widespread  search  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

Despite  outpourings  of  sympathy 
from  outraged  communities  and  com- 
passionate people,  parents  often  find 
themselves  alone  and  without  focus  in 
their  search  for  their  chUd.  The  Miss- 
ing Children's  Act  provides  a  focal 
point  and  involves  many  local  law  de- 
partments rather  than  Just  one  or  two. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  my  fellow  Americans  to  recognize 
May  25  as  National  Missing  Children's 
Day.  thus  calling  attention  to  Issues 
which  affect  the  150.000  children  who 
are  missing  in  the  United  States  each 
year.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  tSx.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  brif  gif  g  atten- 
tion to  the  tragedy  of  miasifg  children 
in  our  Ngtion.  The  disappearance  of 
young  children  in  the  United  States  is 
unfortimately  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions. According  to  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  an  estimated 
150,000  children  disappear  each  year. 

Last  September,  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  the  Missing  Children's 
Act,  of  which  I  was  most  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  That  legislation  gave  par- 
ents of  missing  children  the  legal  right 
to  insist  their  child's  records  be  includ- 
ed in  the  FBI's  computerized  register 
and  be  distributed  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment ag^icies  around  the  Nation.  In 
effect,  it  established  the  first  naUonal 
deartnghouse  for  information  on  miss- 
ing children  in  this  country. 

That  legislation  was  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  battle  to  locate  missing 
children,  but  it  is  simply  not  enough. 
Greater  national  awareness  must  be 


given  to  this  problem  where  young 
people  are  stolen  and  probably  mis- 
treated. They  leave  behind  grieving 
and  heartbroken  families  who  often 
feel  helpless  as  to  what  to  do  to  find 
their  loved  ones. 

One  group  that  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  endeavor  is  Child  Find.  Inc., 
the  only  national  nonprofit  agency 
formed  specifically  to  locate  abducted 
clUldren.  The  woric  of  that  group  has 
been  absolutely  outstanding.  As  of  the 
beginning  of  1983.  ChUd  Find,  Inc., 
was  locating  an  average  of  10  missing 
chlldrcoi  every  week.  During  its  first  18 
months  of  operation  that  fine  organi- 
zation was  instrumental  in  finding 
more  than  300  children  who  had  been 
reported  missing. 

On  May  25  of  each  year.  Child  Find 
sponsors  National  Missing  Children's 
Day  to  bring  attention  to  this  national 
tragedy.  That  day  marks  the  disap- 
pearance of  Etan  Patz  of  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  a  6-year-old  who 
was  abducted  from  his  home  in  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  strongly  commend 
Child  Find  for  its  exceptional  work 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  finding 
mtMring  children.  We  must  direct  all 
the  resources  of  this  country  to  bring 
this  dangerous  horrifying  reality 
under  control.  For  indeed,  children  are 
the  greatest  national  asset  we  have.* 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appte- 
date  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  special  order  in  commemoration 
of  National  Bftissing  Children's  Day. 
On  this,  the  anniversary  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  Eltan  Patz,  it  is  important 
that  each  of  us  take  time  to  consider 
our  response  to  this  serious  national 
problem. 

Each  year  approximately  150,000 
chUdren  disappear  from  their  homes. 
Over  50,000  of  these  children  are  not 
runaways  or  victims  of  parental  kid- 
nappings. Tragically,  many  will 
become  the  victims  of  crime,  exploita- 
tion, and  abuse.  Every  year  approxi- 
mately 2.000  unidentified  children  are 
found  dead. 

FV>r  parents,  the  disappearance  of  a 
child  represents  their  worst  nightmare 
come  true.  The  agonizing  period  of 
desperate  waiting  and  silent  prayer 
ensues,  while  all  faith  and  trust  for 
the  safe  return  of  their  child  must  be 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  officers. 

Until  very  recently,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  difficulties  and  defi- 
dendes  encountered  by  parents  and 
authorities  in  their  effort  to  locate 
misdng  children.  Parents  have  run  up 
against  local  police  departments  who 
refused  to  begin  the  search  for  a  miss- 
ing child  for  24  hours,  thereby  losing 
the  most  critically  important  hours  for 
tracing  an  abducted  child.  The  FBI 
has  frequently  declined  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  case  without  dear  proof  of 
abduction  or  evidence  that  the  victim 
was  transported  across  States  lines. 


Local  police  have  found  themselves 
grossly  defident  in  the  maiuwwer  or 
equipment  necessary  to  be  effective. 

In  1981.  legislaticm  was  introduced 
into  the  House  and  Senate  to  create  a 
national  computer  information  net- 
work to  assist  law  enforconent  agen- 
des  in  locating  and  identifying  missing 
children.  Last  year.  Congress  easily  ap- 
proved legislation  to  extend  the  use  of 
modem  computer  technology  to  help 
insure  the  protection  of  our  children. 
The  need  for  this  law  was  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  only  10  percent  of  all 
missing  children  were  ever  entered 
into  the  FBI's  national  missing  per- 
sons file,  established  in  1975.  In  addi- 
tion, no  means  existed  for  a  national 
listing  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  unidentified  bodies  and  the  neces- 
sary cross-cheddng  with  an  updated 
listing  of  missing  children.  Passage  of 
the  Missing  Children's  Act  offers  par- 
ents the  assurance  that  a  coordinated 
effort  and  means  of  identification  na- 
tionwide is  being  utilized  in  the  seareh 
for  their  child.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
do. 

Since  1981,  attention  to  this  problem 
has  increased  greatly  among  the 
public  and  government  officials  alike. 
Child  Find,  Inc..  the  only  national 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  location  of 
abducted  children,  has  succeeded  in  lo- 
cating over  300  children.  A  number  of 
parent  groups,  created  to  provide  sup- 
port to  families  and  friends  of  missing 
children,  have  given  innumerable 
hours  of  dedicated  effort  to  this  tragic 
cause. 

National  Missing  Children's  Day 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
offer  our  sorrow  and  support  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  forever  changed 
by  the  disappearance  of  a  child  and  to 
recognize  those  whose  devotion  and 
tireless  efforts  have  brought  a  small 
ray  of  hope  into  the  lives  of  these 
people.  More  importantly,  however. 
National  Missing  Children's  Day, 
allows  us  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
continue  the  search  for  ways  to  eradi- 
cate this  national  tragedy.* 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  in  commending 
Child  Find.  Inc.,  on  its  anniversary, 
which  Is  proclaimed  National  Missing 
Children's  Day.  At  last,  through  the 
efforts  of  Child  Find  and  Federal  leg- 
islation in  the  form  of  the  Missing 
Children's  Act  passed  last  September, 
the  heartbreaking  issue  of  missing 
children  is  getting  the  nationwide  at- 
tention it  deserves,  and  the  results  are 
promising. 

This  Issue  is  one  in  which  all  of  us 
who  have  young  children  in  our  fami- 
lies have  a  stake.  As  a  parent  and  a 
New  Jersey  resident,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  my  own  State's  contributions 
toward  the  national  effort  of  locating 
missing  persons  of  all  ages. 

Within  New  Jersey  is  contained  the 
only    countywide    Missing    Persons 
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Bureau  in  the  NaUon.  This  bureau, 
vorkliig  undo'  the  aug>ieee  of  the 
Berien  County  Sheriffs  Department, 
claims  at  least  four  full-time  detectives 
dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  trying 
to  find  misBlng  children  and  adults.  In 
particular.  Sgt.  Richard  Rufflno  is  na- 
tionally known  f  w  his  expertise  in  this 
field  and  is  called  upon  by  law  txdoxct- 
ment  agencies  across  the  country  to 
on  individual  mfanrfng   person 


This  IfifilTTf  Persons  Bureau  also 
claims  a  ipt^*"y  designed  computer 
system  donatf^  by  TRW  which  cross- 
•matchcs  files  on  miMring  persons  and 
imidoitlfied  deceased  persons  in  the 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia area.  This  tracking  system  housed 
In  the  Mitirt"f  Persons  Bureau  can  be 
used  not  only  alone,  but  also  in  con- 
junctions with  the  FBI's  national  com- 
puter tracking  system.  In  this  way.  the 
bureau  serves  as  a  national  model  to 
demonstrate  that  the  effectiveness  of 
a  system  working  within  the  State  can 
also  contribute  on  a  greater  level  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  national 
system,  and.  ultimately,  to  hopeful 
eradication  of  thousands  of  pecqile 
being  forever  lost  to  their  families  and 
loved  ones. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  that  New 
Jersey  has  the  potential  for  serving  as 
a  national  model  on  another  scale,  if 
currently  pen<Ung  missing  children 
legtalation  passes  the  New  Jersey 
Soutte  next  numth.  This  State  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Commission  to  provide  special- 
ised training  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  medical  examiners,  and  would 
officially  develop  a  statewide  tracking 
syiAem  for  locating  missing  persons.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  fuU-Ume  unit  within  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  to  create  a  central- 
ised file  (m  missing  persons  and  would 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  local 
police  departments  in  the  State. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  New  Jersey 
is  Tp^twg  to  solve  the  tragedy  which 
we  all  share  ccmoeming  missing  chil- 
dren. New  Jerseyans  have  shown  that 
they  are  willing  to  do  more  than  talk 
about  the  reality  of  the  issue:  they 
have  vowed  to  act  on  the  reality  of  the 
issue.  With  increased  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  we  can  truly  help  to 
lessen  the  grief  of  those  who  have  lost 
someone  they  loved  and  who  find 
themselves  endlessly  waiting  for  that 
person  to  retum.9 


BACK  INTO  THE  WOODS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlonan  fran  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  rec- 
ognted  f cur  5  mtaiutes. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  and  even  today  on  the 
House  floor  the  chorus  of  voices 
urging  the  convening  of  another  inter- 
national   monetary    conference    has 


risen  to  deafening  levels.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  announced  that  if  the 
subject  is  raised  at  the  Williamsburg 
Ccmference  this  weekend— as  it  most 
certainly  wiU  be  raised  by  Francois 
Mitterand— he  will  agree  to  discuss  it. 

The  only  model  used  however  for 
such  a  conference  is  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  held  July  1-22. 
1944,  in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
am  convinced  a  new  international 
monetary  conference,  like  the  first  one 
39  years  ago,  wlU  lead  us  back  into  the 
woods. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Conference  es- 
tablished a  very  unstable  international 
monetary  system  known  as  a  gold  ex- 
change standard.  The  link  to  gold  was 
rather  weak,  and  it  finally  snapped  in 
1971,  after  a  decade  of  international 
monetary  crises.  Simply  put,  the 
system  established  by  the  1944  Confer- 
ence made  the  dollar  the  foundation 
of  the  international  system  and  all 
other  currencies  were  directly  fixed  to 
the  dollar,  and  only  indirectly  fixed  to 
gold. 

Even  though  the  dollar  was  loosely 
linked  to  gold,  only  certain  privileged 
holders  of  dollars— non-U.S.  citizens- 
could  get  gold  for  their  dollars.  The 
result  was  predictable.  During  the 
period  1945-71.  the  U.S.  Treasury  lost 
over  400  million  ounces  of  gold  worth 
over  $14,000,000,000  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  per  ounce.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  gold  flight  from  the 
Treasury  would  have  caused  a  few 
policy  changes,  but  the  only  two  of  im- 
portance until  1968  were  the  establish- 
ment of  the  exchange  stabilization 
fimd  in  1961  in  a  futile  attempt  to  bol- 
ster the  dollar  in  international  curren- 
cy markets,  and  the  creation  of  the 
London  Gold  Pool  in  the  same  year  in 
an  effort  to  suppress  the  price  of  gold. 

In  1968  the  situation  became  intoler- 
able. The  market  price  of  gold  exceed- 
ed $35  per  ounce,  and  a  "two- tier" 
price  system— official  and  market 
prices— emerged.  This  inherently  un- 
stable rigged  price  system  collapsed 
completely  in  1971,  and  President 
Richard  Nixon  ended  the  Bretton 
Woods  experiment  in  a  30  minute 
speech  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
August. 

Even  while  it  lasted,  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  did  not  work.  BiUed 
as  a  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates, 
there  were  thousands  of  devaluations 
in  the  1945-71  period  and  dosens  of  de- 
valuations even  among  the  major  cur- 
rencies. What  the  agreement  accom- 
plished was  the  exporting  of  American 
inflation— the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  at  roughly  a  2-percent  per  year 
rate  for  the  period— and  the  loss  of 
American  gold. 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  this  con- 
ference is  the  model  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  chaotic  world  financial 
system.  But  rather  than  leading  us  to 
a  sound  world  financial  system,  it  will 
probably  lead  us  to  a  global  system 


controlled  by  a  world  central  bank. 
Robert  Mundell.  the  suKily-slde  econ- 
omist, has  already  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  cmtral  bank  to  ad- 
minister a  new  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment. 

Such  a  policy  would  be  a  catastro- 
phe. Today  conditions  are  even  less  fa- 
vorable than  in  1944.  The  gold  is  gone 
and  the  productivity  of  the  United 
States  is  on  the  wane.  Rather  than 
government  control  of  the  world's  fi- 
nancial system,  we  need  less  control 
and  more  reliance  on  the  free  mai^et 
system  and  an  honest  gold  standard. 

Fixed  exchange  rates,  without  a  real 
standard  of  value  such  as  gold  linking 
our  currencies,  nothing  but  persistent 
inflationary  and  financial  chaos  can 
result. 

We  can  have  freedom  and  sound 
money,  both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, by  adopting  a  gold  standard. 
But  such  a  standard  would  be  incom- 
patible with  a  world  central  bank  or 
an  IMF.  and  it  would  unemploy  thou- 
sands of  international  bureaucrats.  To 
achieve  freedom  and  sound  money,  we 
do  not  need  another  summit  meeting, 
we  need  only  to  act.  Were  we  to  adopt 
a  gold  standard,  all  our  major  trading 
partners  would  be  compelled  to  follow 
suit  within  a  matter  of  months,  simply 
to  protect  their  own  currencies  from  a 
strong  dollar.  The  world  would  then 
be  on  an  international  gold  standard- 
monetary  stability  without  tears  or  an 
elitist  system  managed  by  the  interna- 
tional bankers. 

The  choice  is  quite  dear  Shall  we 
continue  in  our  futile  attempts  to  con- 
trol economies  by  force  of  internation- 
al agreements,  or  shall  we  choose  free 
markets  and  gold? 

If  we  reenter  the  Woods  will  we  ever 
get  out?  I  doubt  it. 


D  1520 
EL  SALVADOR  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  visited  El  Salvador  twice  in  the 
past  15  months,  first  in  February  1982 
and  again  in  March  of  this  year.  I 
went  there  because  of  my  concern  over 
the  level  of  human  rights  violations  in 
El  Salvador  and  the  course  which 
President  Reagan  has  set  for  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  conflict  in 
that  country.  I  have  previously  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  Caribbean, 
living  in  Haiti  for  3V^  years  as  a  teach- 
er of  English  and  French,  traveling  ex- 
tensively throughout  that  country, 
and   following  developments   in  the 


Caribbean  Basin  for  the  30-plus  years 
since  Ilast  Uved  in  Haiti. 

Having  been  to  El  Salvador  twice 
and  having*  followed  the  developments 
closely  there  over  the  past  S  years,  I 
feel  this  admlnl8trati<m  has  baaed  our 
policy  on  an  unfortunate  and  unrealis- 
tic appraisal  of  the  reality  of  the  ocm- 
fllct  in  Central  America  In  general  and 
In  El  Salvador  In  particular.  I  certainly 
do  not  waAt  to  see  an  anti-American. 
pro-Soviet  government  come  to  power 
in  El  Salvador  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  But  I  would  like 
to  see  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  which  would  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  Salvadoran 
citizens.  Unfortunately,  American 
polity,  wlhile  nominally  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  preventing  the  rise 
of  communism  and  encouraging  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  may  very  well 
produce  the  opposite. 

The  administration  view  of  El  Salva- 
dor is  not  the  reality  of  El  Salvador 
that  I  and  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  seen  in  the  past  3  years.  Poverty, 
ignorance,  oppression  are  the  real  en- 
emies of  the  Salvadoran  people.  The 
Government  of  El  Salvador,  however, 
does  not  attack  these  enemies.  In- 
stead, it  permits  injustices  against  the 
people,  against  noncombatants,  to  go 
impunished,  and  has  paid  muted  lip- 
service  to  the  crying  need  for  land 
reform,  for  economic  develoinnent  in 
rural  areas,  respect  for  human  rights 
of  its  own  citizens,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of 
the  press. 

It  would  be  unforgiveably  naive  to 
deny  the  {presence  of  anti-American, 
violent.  iaA  oppressive  elements 
within  the  antlgovemment  f<»oes  in  El 
Salvador.  But  it  would  be  equally 
mdve  to  deny  all  Cuban  and  Soviet  in- 
terference in  the  region.  Likewise,  it  is 
utter  stupidity  to  blame  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador  strictly  on  external  forces. 

The  coimict  within  El  Salvador  will 
assume  major  strategic  inutortance  to 
the  United  States  only  if  the  President 
chooses  to  escalate  our  involvement 
there,  raidng  the  stakes  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is  unfortimate  that  as  he  does 
so,  he  bases  the  U.S.  policy  on  an 
unwise  and  an  unquestioning  support 
for  a  government  which  does  not  re- 
spect the  basic  rights  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. Our  policy,  as  a  consequence,  is 
fatally  fUired. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  any  such  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  can 
succeed.  In  the  past,  our  incantations 
of  anticommunism  have  insulated  U.S. 
policy  frotn  criticism,  no  matter  how 
flawed  that  policy  mli^t  be.  But,  for- 
tunately, such  days  are  behind  us.  The 
American  people  will  no  longer  un- 
questionioBly  and  blindly  support  re- 
pressive richtwing  governments  simply 
because  they  claim  to  be  anti-Commu- 
nist. The  American  people  today 
demand  that  human  rights  must  be  a 


fundammtal  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  gentieman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jgrrcmosr  and  the  gentieman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richabdsoh).  who 
traveled  with  me  in  El  Salvador,  have 
prepared  the  following  report  of  our 
trip  to  Central  America: 

A  lOLITART  STALEMATE 

A  bslsnoe  of  military  power  has  been  cre- 
ated in  El  Salvador  that  makes  continued 
killins  possible,  but  precludes  decisive  victo- 
ry for  either  side. 

Sfnoe  1981.  the  United  States  has  Invested 
$1S7  mlUion  In  military  aid  In  El  Salvador. 
In  addition,  it  has  provided  increasingly  so- 
phisticated and  deadly  equipment  and 
plaoed  ever  greater  emptuuds  on  tactical 
advice  and  Instruction  in  the  basics  of 
counter-insurgency  warfare.  Congress  is  re- 
viewing a  request  for  $110  million  more. 

Q  Salvador  is  a  tiny  coimtry  the  size  of 
Maoachusetts  with  a  population  of 
5.000.000.  and  terrain  only  modestly  suited 
ttx  suoonsful  guerrilla  war.  The  combined 
armed  forces  number  more  than  30,(K)0.  The 
guerrillas  are  estimated  at  one-sixth  'that 
number.  El  Salvador's  neighbors.  Honduras 
and  Ouatemala,  have  cooperated  with  the 
government  by  closing  their  borders  to 
eliminate  any  safe  haven  for  guerrilla 
forces.  Two  years  ago,  a  guerrilla  "final  of- 
fensive" was  deflected  without  U.S.  aid.  And 
yet  the  fighting  continues.  The  opposition 
has  grown  in  strength,  experience,  effective- 
ness and  morale.  More  than  40.000  Salva- 
dorans— almost  one  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion—are dead,  and  almost  one  million  have 
lost  or  left  their  homes. 

Why? 

Despite  its  apparent  numerical  advantage, 
the  government's  actual  number  of  field 
forces  is.  to  quote  an  American  advisor, 
"crummy."  Army  troops  are  deployed  in 
routfily  equal  numbers  to  14  departmental 
commands,  where  75  percent  are  assigned 
not  to  active  duty  but  to  guarding  strategic 
targets.  Three  U.S.-trained  and  two  smaller 
Venesuelan-trained  battalions  constitute  an 
active  "reaction  force"  of  just  4,000  men. 

The  FMLN  strategy  of  economic  sabotage 
has  yielded  maximum  gains  in  return  for  a 
mtfiiwiiim  of  effort.  Without  seriously  en- 
dangering it  own  forces,  the  opposition  has 
drained  the  government  of  roughly  $600 
million  in  economic  resources  and  liept  more 
enemy  troops  from  entering  the  fighting. 

According  to  General  Ctercia,  the  guerril- 
las have  Initiative  and  surprise  on  their  side. 
To  counter  this,  the  army  needs  new  tactics. 
The  General  says,  "We  must  be  able  to 
react,  but  we  lacli  mobility;  it  takes  us  two 
or  three  or  four  days  to  move  around.  By 
the  time  we  arrive,  there  is  nothing  there. 
We  need  land  and  air  transport,  and  we 
need  better  intelligence.  In  Vietnam,  you 
found  out  where  the  enemy  was,  brought  in 
the  B-S2's,  pulverized  the  area,  and  then 
brought  in  patrols.  We  can't  do  this."  . 

The  Salvadoran  military  has  been  criti- 
cized even  by  its  friends  for  lacldng  imagina- 
tion and  energy  in  fighting  the  war.  Visiting 
military  facilities,  our  delegation  found  sol- 
diers neither  luuiic-stricken  nor  confident. 
Large  numbers  of  troops,  including  officers, 
were  on  furlough  for  Holy  Weel^  Both 
senior  and  junior  officers  seemed  confused 
about  the  army's  tactics  and  military  pur- 
pose. 

Younger  officers  criticized  the  high  com- 
mand for  not  maintaining  close  communica- 
tions with  Departmental  Commands,  and 
for  spending  too  much  time  in  the  safety  of 


San  Salvador.  G«ieral  Garcia,  in  turn,  com- 
plained about  his  field  commanders'  unwiU- 
ingness  to  rtxpcnA  openly  and  flezUdy  to 
necessary  tactical  adjustments. 

No  (me  denied  accusations  that  the  mili- 
tary is  corrupt.  One  Army  adviser  respond- 
ed, however,  that  the  comipticm  "is  not  bad 
enough  to  interfere  with  prosecution  of  the 
war." 

Presently  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 
are  well  equipped,  lading  neither  weapons 
nor  ammunition.  They  have  18  functioning 
helicopters,  but  want  more.  The  Air  Force 
has  added  A-37  attacli  planes,  armed  with 
SOO-Ib.  bombs,  and  rocket  flares  for  target 
identification. 

The  FMLN  is  also  increasingly  well  aimed, 
mostly  through  the  capture  or  purchase  of 
government  weapons.  The  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment and  its  advisors  are  still  uncertain 
how  much  outside  support  the  guerrillas  are 
receiving.  The  most  prominent  theory  is 
that  cash,  medical  supplies  and  ammunition 
may  be  arriving  on  a  fairly  regular  basis  by 
air  from  nearby  countries,  including  Nicara- 
gua, but  that  new  we^rans  are  no  longer  re- 
quired or  received  from  that  source. 

Air  Force  Commander  BustUlo.  however, 
questioned  this  hypothesis.  He  said  that 
military  supplies  for  the  left  were  not  arriv- 
ing by  air. 

The  FMLN  controls  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Morazan.  except  the  local  Army 
headquarters,  and  almost  as  much  of  Chala- 
tenango.  Heavy  fighting  in  the  eastern  De- 
partments of  Usulutan  and  San  Vicente  has 
caused  extensive  economic  damage.  After 
heavy  bombing  and  ground  fighting  from  all 
three  n.S.-trained  battalions,  the  govern- 
ment has  drastically  reduced  guerrilla  activ- 
ity in  Guazapa,  north  of  San  Salvador.  The 
government  controls  most  heavily  populat- 
ed areas  but  cannot  win  decisive  victories  in 
remote  regions  under  guerrilla  control. 

The  government  has  also  been  criticized 
for  its  massive  sweeps  in  Morazan  and  Cha- 
latenango,  causing  military  and  civilian  cas- 
ualties on  both  sides,  but  producing  no  last- 
ing gains.  Once  the  Army  retreats  to  the 
barracks,  the  rural  areas  return  immediate- 
ly to  guerrilla  hands. 

At  n.S.  prompting,  the  military  plans  to 
train  lighter,  more  mobUe  battalions  of  85- 
90  men  each.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  place 
three  battalions  in  each  Department  after 
training  the  first  6-8  this  year.  These  battal- 
ions would  not  only  fight  the  guerrillas,  but 
protect  territory  from  recapture.  (3eneral 
Garcia  has  begun  to  withdraw  National 
Guard  detachments  from  isolated  villages 
where  they  were  being  picked  off  "like  sit- 
ting ducks,"  and  combined  them  in  larger, 
more  effective  countryside  units. 

Despite  the  proposed  changes,  rumors  per- 
sist that  the  army  plans  a  major  new  sweep 
through  Morazan  in  the  few  weelcs  ahead. 

A  year  ago.  after  the  March  elections,  the 
Salvadoran  military  leadership  ^wke  as  if 
the  war  were  won.  Now  its  officers  talk 
hopefully  about  "saving  El  Salvador"  and 
complain  about  each  other's  mistakes  and 
aberrant  policies.  One  adviser  says  candidly, 
"we  are  not  trying  to  win  in  El  Salvador.  We 
are  simply  trying  not  to  lose." 

The  guerillas  are  not  even  close  to  a  mili- 
tary victory.  They  do  not  control  areas  of 
heavy  population  or  critical  strategic  impor- 
tance. They  have  yet  to  prove  themselves  in 
open  battle  with  large  numbers  of  govern- 
ment troops,  and  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
flee  increasingly  brutal  Air  Force  bombing. 
But  they  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
survive  and  strengthen  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  military  and  political  cli- 
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mate.  Tbeir  monle  is  hlch.  and  even  Salvsr 
doran  mOtUnr  offletels  will  admit  that  the 
HinTlllaa  ratlMT  than  tbe  govemment- 
bave  the  moat  to  gain  from  a  protonged 
mUitary  oonfllet. 


B  Salvador  ia  engaged  in  a  clvU  war.  but 
moie  people  die  by  murOwT  than  In  combat. 

Our  iHrVrrw**"'  met  with  Tutela  Legal,  the 
human  rights  organisation  affiliated  with 
the  Aididloeeoe  of  San  Salvador.  They  re- 
ported IMS  nonoombatant  deaths  attrib- 
uted to  the  army  from  May  to  December  of 
last  year,  and  46  diarged  to  the  guerrillas. 

At  the  Ifartona  and  Dlopanga  prisons,  we 
visited  political  prisoners  who  described 
midnight  arrcFts,  beatings,  torture  with 
electric  shock,  chemfcal  bums  snd  rape. 
Their  testimony  was  supported  in  some 
cases  by  ghastly  and  graphic  physical  evi- 
denoe. 

At  the  San  Roque  center  for  displaced 
persons,  administered  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  350  women,  children  and  old  men 
are  crowded  into  one  large  old  building, 
cluttered  with  hammocks,  cots,  makeshift 
furniture,  cooking  utensils  snd  sacks  of  do- 
nated food.  Again  the  delegation  heard  tales 
repeated  of  mercUess  terror  and  torture  by 
government  troops. 

While  in  El  Sahmdor.  the  delegation  inves- 
tigated two  recent  cases  typical  of  Salvador- 
■n  human  rights  and  Justice. 

Mrff"«  AT  LAS  BMAS 

On  February  22.  the  army  killed  a  group 
of  at  least  IS.  but  by  some  accounts  as  many 
as  74.  campeslnos  near  the  village  of  Las 
Hojas.  in  the  Department  of  Sonsonate.  Our 
delegation  discussed  this  massacre  with  the 
Commander  of  the  Sonsonate  Garrison. 
Colonel  Gonsales  Araujo:  VS.  Embassy  and 
Salvadoran  government  officials:  and 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  victims. 

Aooordlnc  to  Colonel  Oonsales  Araujo  .  an 
Army  patrol  was  attacked  by  a  group  of  sub- 
versives wielding  machetes,  hand  grenades 
and  at  least  two  M-16's.  At  least  five  of 
those  kUled  (all  from  one  family),  he  said. 
were  identified  subversives.  Seven  others, 
however,  were  members  of  the  Asociadon 
Nadonal  Indigena  SalvadoreAa  (ANIS).  a 
local  farm  cooperathre  owned  and  operated 
by  one  of  El  Salvador's  last  remaining 
Indian  communities.  Colonel  Gonsalez 
Araujo  nid  he  had  warned  cooperative 
leader  Bsquino  Lisco  in  vain  against  subver- 
sive infiltratian.  Unfortunately,  said  the 
Colonel.  AmB  gets  mcmey  from  U.S.  union 
groups  who  are  now  denouncing  these  kill- 
ings. "I  am  amaaed."  concluded  Gonzalez 
Araujo.  "that  everyone  screams  when  17 
subversives  are  kUled.  but  no  one  protests 
when  I  lose  SO  men." 

According  to  liKiulno  Lisco.  200  soldiers 
entered  the  village  of  Las  HoJas  around  6:00 
AM  on  the  23nd.  Masked  local  members  of 
the  Civil  Patrol  guided  the  soldiers  from 
hut  to  hut.  where  men  and  boys  were  select- 
ed and  taken  away.  Village  leaders  immedi- 
ately contacted  the  Sonsonate  garrison  who 
told  them  no  patrols  had  been  sent  out.  In 
late  morning,  they  found  the  IxKUes:  hands 
tied,  several  beheaded  or  macheted.  most 
shot,  all  dead.  Among  those  killed  were  two 
young  boys  and  men  aged  75  and  82.  They 
were  unarmed. 

No  one  is  certain  how  many  people  were 
killed.  The  villagers  from  ANIS  identified 
the  seven  from  their  village  plus  four 
friends  from  a  nearby  area.  They  saw  an  es- 
timated total  of  74  bodies,  but  said  people 
from  other  villages  were  too  afraid  to  identi- 
fy them.  Before  long,  dogs  and  vultures 


made  identification  impossible.  A  local 
Judge  confirmed  IS  dead,  however,  before 
night  feU. 

According  to  Eaquino  Usco.  the  Army  may 
have  moved  against  ANIS  in  response  to 
pressure  from  local  landowners  wishing  to 
graze  cattle  on  Indian  land.  Colonel  Oonsa- 
les Araujo  called  this  aocusaUon  "infantile." 
He  also  expressed  disbelief  that  these  troops 
would  be  stupid  enougli  to  kill  people  and 
leave  them  tied  up.  This,  he  said,  "would 
have  been  a  military  mistake."  Finally,  he 
said  he  asked  his  captain  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shoot  a  75-year-old  man  armed  only 
with  a  machete.  The  response,  good  enough 
for  the  Colonel,  was  that  the  75-year-old 
was  "big  and  strong,"  snd  that  a  Salvadoran 
armed  with  a  machete  was  "quick  like  a 
beast."  a  very  dangerous  man. 

Although  this  is  a  common  enough  horror 
story  in  El  Salvador,  the  Las  HoJas  massacre 
has  several  unique  characteristics.  The 
ANIS  cooperative,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Gon- 
zalez Araujo's  denials,  has  not  been  suspect- 
ed of  guerrilla  support.  It  is  located  in  a 
fairly  peaceful  area,  and  has  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  Minister  of  Defense  Garcia 
himself. 

The  government's  Commission  on  Human 
Righto  launched  an  immediate  Investigation 
of  the  incident  and  submitted  a  report  to 
President  MagaAa  on  March  17.  The  Com- 
mission Report  seems  to  support  Esquino 
Lisco's  version. 

In  our  dtacussions.  General  Garcia  called 
the  Las  Holas  incident  "very  special"  and 
"extraordinary."  and  President  Magana 
termed  it  "incredible."  Both  said  it  would  be 
treated  under  Salvadoran  law,  but  neither 
promised  specific  action.  The  UJS.  Embassy 
has  pulled  ito  military  advisers  from  Son- 
sonate Department  and  made  clear  its 
desire  to  see  swift  disciplinary  action. 
T.J.  wssiaan 

The  Salvadoran  Army  has  a  reputation 
for  fighting  the  civil  war  on  a  nine-to-five 
schedule.  The  Hacienda  PoUce,  however, 
does  ito  best  work  at  night.  Operating  under 
Decree  507.  a  martial  Uw  statute  issued  in 
December,  1980.  the  Hacienda  Police  cools 
the  fires  of  revolt  wherever  and  whenever 
they  seem  to  arise.  The  Decree  permito  pris- 
oners to  be  apprehended  at  any  time,  held 
indefinitely  without  formal  charges  or  a 
lawyer,  and  admito  as  evidence  information 
obtained  by  torture  without  specifically 
sanctioning  torture  itself. 

On  March  26.  the  Hacienda  Police  arrest- 
ed two  American  Joumalisto,  T.J.  Western 
-  and  Joan  Ambrose-Newton,  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  running  guns  to  the  FMLN.  West- 
em  was  held  in  Hacienda  Police  Headquar- 
ters, while  Ambrose-Newton  was  placed 
under  house  arrest.  Western's  arrest  was. 
typically,  carried  out  by  armed  men  in  civil- 
ian dress.  The  evidence  was  a  taped  tele- 
phone conversation  of  a  story  Western  filed 
with  a  radio  sution  in  San  Diego  in  which 
he  included  quotations  from  guerrilla  and 
government  sources. 

The  manner  in  which  this  arrest  was 
made,  the  fllmslness  of  the  "evidence"  and 
the  method  of  gathering  the  evidence  are 
all  routine  in  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Westem 
could  have  been  held  for  years  under  Salva- 
doran law  with  no  lawyer,  no  trial,  no 
rights.  Fortunately,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  Intense  pressure 
from  Rep.  Oberstar  he  was  released.  Ms. 
Ambrose-Newton  was  freed  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. 

IHSTITimOMAL  PROaLKMS  AND  RTTMAJf  BIGHTS 

The  Salvadoran  army  has  never  officially 
endorsed  repression,  but  it  steadily  practices 


it.  According  to  the  VJ&,  Bmbaay.  aU  U.& 
military  training  instructo  abkUers  in  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  priaooerr  De- 
spite thU.  the  military  baa  taken  leas  than 
four  dozen  prisoners  in  the  ooune  of  the 
war.  Only  two  were  taken  during  the  recent 
full-scale  offensive  near  Guaaapa.  The 
FMLN.  on  the  other  liand.  has  on  several 
occasions  transferred  large  numbers  of  pris- 
oners to  the  International  Red  Crosa.  Colo- 
nel Blandon.  of  EI  Salvador's  First  Brigade, 
dismissed  this  FMUI  effort  as  a  publicity 
ploy.  But  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  pubUd- 
ty  that  the  Salvadoran  military  itself  des- 
perately needs. 

While  arguing  for  more  VJ&.  military  aid. 
Air  Force  Commander  Bustillo  incredibly 
credited  the  \3&.  with  weaning  him  away 
from  napalmlng  his  own  people.  "Before  the 
U.S.  started  helping  us.  we  had  to  use 
napalm,  because  we  didn't  have  any  other 
equipment.  We  bought  it  from  Israel  several 
years  ago.  and  used  it  until  1981.  If  we 
hadn't  done  that.  I  might  not  be  sitting 
here  today." 

A  rimiiT  argument  supporto  Decree  507. 
If  the  Hacienda  Police  could  not  legaUy  pick 
people  up.  question  them,  and  be  sure  they 
would  be  kept  off  the  streeto.  the  assump- 
tion is  that  police  would  kill  them  instead. 
As  one  inmate  of  Mariona  prison  told  us. 
"the  lucky  ones  are  the  ones  who  make  it  to 
JaU." 

El  Salvador's  most  glaring  institutional 
failure  is  its  lack  of  an  effective  criminal 
justice  system.  The  system  is  simply  not  set 
up  to  charge  even  the  most  obviously  guilty 
with  their  crimes.  Judges,  selected  by  politi- 
cal criteria,  have  little  independence  and  no 
means  of  self-protection.  Decree  507.  it  is 
argued,  levOly  permito  the  military  to  take 
actions  necessary  during  a  civil  war.  When 
the  military  is  accused  of  crimes,  however, 
El  Salvador  uses  ito  inefficient  legal  system 
to  free  them.  Thus  Colonel  Moran  could 
proudly  ask  our  delegation.  "When  has  any- 
thing been  proven  against  the  Hacienda 
Police?' 

Decree  507  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
"crimes  against  the  sUte."  In  January.  1981. 
Rudolfo  Viera.  head  of  the  nation's  agrarian 
reform  agency.  ISTA.  was  murdered  along 
with  two  U.S.  agricultural  advisors.  Mark 
Hammer  and  Michael  Pearlman.  One  of 
these  men  was  an  official  of  the  state:  all 
were  participating  in  a  high-priority  govern- 
ment program.  There  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  Lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  murders. 
Despite  this,  he  was  freed  by  a  Judge  un- 
sympathetic to  land  reform  and  is  presently 
still  on  duty.  When  asked  why  Decree  507 
could  not  be  used  to  arrest  a  man  who  killed 
an  important  state  official.  Colonel  Moran 
said  that  507  could  not  be  used  for 
"common  crimes,  and  murder  is  a  common 
crime  in  El  Salvador." 

This  double  standard  of  Justice  is  frustrat- 
ing not  only  to  the  victims,  but  also  to  those 
seeking  to  defend  the  government's  human 
righto  record  against  outside  criticism.  Said 
one  U.S.  advisor.  "The  maddening  thing  is 
that  they  can  do  whatever  they  want  when 
they  want  to  do  it.  but  they  can't  do  any- 
thing at  all  when  they  don't." 

THK  ATTKMPT  TO  KXTLAIW 

The  military  of  El  Salvador  sees  itself  as 
the  only  institution  ttiat  can  save  El  Salva- 
dor from  communism,  a  view  it  believes 
most  Salvadorans  share. 

In  a  civil  war.  they  argue,  human  righto 
are  inevitably  violated.  As  one  Colonel 
pointed  out.  there  were  human  righto  viola- 


tlona.  even  a  "scorched-earth"  poUey,  during 
the  Amerleaa  dvU  war.  It  is  the  nme  In  El 
Salvador. 

According  to  Colonel  Moran.  "moat  laws 
are  deslcned  to  deal  with  cwmmnn  Crimea, 
but  you  caat  fi^t  aubvoakm  with  tbe 
same  methods.  Subvenioo  ia  a  eanoer  whldi 
attacks  sloi^ly.  and  our  Judicial  aystem 
simply  tint  aet  up  to  deal  with  It" 

AU  of  the  military  offldala  we  talked  to 
felt  frustrated  by  critldan  of  dvilian 
combat  casiialtlea.  Air  Force  Commander 
Bustillo  elatned  that  his  foroea  IdentUy 
their  targets  as  carefully  aa  poarible.  but 
"sometimes  you  dont  know  if  you're  deaUng 
with  a  dvllian  situatioo  or  with  the  guerrO- 
laa.  In  an  occupied  area,  you  cannot  dlstin- 
guiah.  There  are  a  lot  of  oOllabaratmn  with 
the  guerrillas.  We  call  them  the  militia. 
Sometimes  you  have  three  of  four  mllltia 
behind  every  fighter.  I  condemn  the  fight- 
ers who  briiv  theh-  families  with  them  into 
combat." 

The  Air  Force  consideis  Ouasapa.  the 
area  of  the  heaviest  bombing,  a  "free-fire 
zone"  withlai  which  all  targeto  are  le^ti- 
mate  because  of  ito  importance  to  the  fight- 
ing. 

Military  officials  also  complain,  with  some 
reason,  that  world  attention  focuses  ahnost 
entirely  on  non-military  viettms  of  the 
fighting  and  ignores  army  easualtiea.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  U.S.  ITmhazsy.  El  Salvador's 
military  experiences  an  extraordinarily  high 
ratio  of  deallis  to  soldiers  wounded,  because 
decent  health  care  fadlitlea  and  a  rapid 
medical  evacuation  are  lacking  When  we 
visited  a  military  hospital  In  San  Salvador, 
we  saw  an  ibcredibiy  overcrowded  and  out- 
dated fadlltsr  described  as  by  far  the  beat 
available  for  military  personneL  Doctors 
claim  that  guerrilla  medical  care  is  better, 
in  part  becatiae  of  the  number  of  unlverrity- 
trained  phytidans  who  have  Joined  the  op- 
position. 

Despite  our  obvous  interest  in  human 
righto  problems,  ndther  American  nor  Sal- 
vadoran government  officials  could  promiae 
significant  Improvemento  in  the  months 
ahead.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  if  the 
present  situation  is  not  adequate,  we  must 
accept  it.  for  El  Salvador  is  capable  of  little 
more. 

"The  world  wanto  us  to  fight  this  war 
wearing  white."  said  General  Garcia.  "But 
on  the  enenv.  there  are  no  similar  demands. 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  return  from  battle 
without  any  stains.  But  when  there  are 
staina,  we  have  done  our  beat  to  wipe  them 

out."  I 

I  AGRAKiAii  airoui 

Even  the 'Department  of  SUte  aeo^uta 
that  El  Salvador's  political  unrest  stons  pri- 
marily from  historically  grotesque  dispro- 
portions in  the  allocation  of  land  and  eco- 
nomic power.  Following  the  military  coup  in 
1979.  an  ambitious  program  of  agrarian 
reform  was  set  up  to  remedy  these  inequi- 
ties and  halt  the  country's  slide  toward  dvil 
war. 

Many  military  officials  opposed  the 
reform  at  first,  but  it  has  since  earned  con- 
siderable support,  particularly  from  General 
Garcia  and  the  high  command.  But  the 
moat  imiwrtant  of  the  program's  three 
phases,  aimed  at  the  countoy's  richest  agri- 
cultural araa.  the  coffee  landa,  has  been 
abandoned.  The  other  two  elemento  have 
met  continued  resistance  from  the  extreme 
ri^t  and  economic  sabotage  from  the  left. 
The  procram's  remnants,  bolstered  by  UJS. 
aid  and  the  determination  of  campesino 
groups,  seoas  likely  to  play  a  significant  po- 
litical and  ettmomlc  role  in  El  Salvador. 


I  of  the  reforms  affected  300  large 
farms  ffflit,TlT'*"g  roughly  15  percent  of  the 
ooontry's  arable  land  and  35  percent  of  ito 
sugar  and  cotton.  The  farms  became  coop- 
erattvea  and  previous  owners  were  promised 
eventual  compensation.  Many  of  this  group 
have  aeoond  homea  in  the  United  States  and 
dcwe  poUtkal  af  f  OiaUons  with  the  right- 
wing  ARENA  party. 

U.8.  and  Salvadoran  officials,  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  campesinn  groups,  con- 
firm that  ARENA  has  launched  an  active 
«.«mp^i|n  to  reverse  the  Phase  I  program 
and  return  the  land  to  ito  original  hands. 
FoUowlng  the  March  elections.  ARENA 
gained  control  of  ISTA.  the  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program,  and  opponento  allege  it 
has  directed  propaganda  and  political  pres- 
sure against  the  cooperatives.  ARENA 
argues  that  the  cooperatives  are  failing  due 
to  incompetent  management  and  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  such  economic  weak- 
ness during  a  period  of  dvil  war. 

Cohmel  Gonzalez  Araujo.  of  Sonsonate. 
told  the  delegation  that  "the  land  reform 
has  not  been  a  total  success,  but  it's  not  our 
fault.  Our  people  are  going  through  a 
period  of  development.  We  lack  a  strong  cul- 
ture. We  are  essentially  individualists,  and 
do  not  work  well  under  a  cooperative 
system.  We  like  to  have  our  land,  our  house, 
our  pig  and  our  women.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared for  profound  changes,  and  as  a  result, 
the  cooperatives  are  a  disaster." 

Our  delegation  visited  two  Phase  I  coop- 
eratives. One  is  doing  exceptionally  wdl. 
The  second.  Hadenda  Canada,  has  inad- 
equate hou^ng.  no  medical  care,  no  school- 
ing, no  ability  to  irrigate  ito  land,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it's  a  cattle  farm,  no 
cattle.  The  cooperative  has  not  prospered 
and  now  has  been  denied  credit,  yet  without 
credit,  the  members  can  seek  only  to  sur- 
vive. Hadenda  Canada  is  hampered  by  the 
influence  of  ito  previous  owner,  a  relative  of 
the  ARENA  deputy  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly from  that  district,  who  managed  recent- 
ly to  recover  the  Hacienda's  entire  200-head 
cattle  herd. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy,  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  Phase  I  coopera- 
tives are  either  out  of  business  or  in  deep 
trouble.  Most  are  in  the  easem  provinces  of 
Usulutan  and  San  Vicente,  where  ARENA'S 
resistance  to  the  reform  is  ironically  rein- 
forced by  the  FMLN's  economic  sabotage. 

Above  all,  beneficiaries  of  Phase  I  need 
credit.  Secondly,  they  need  this  credit  at 
something  less  than  the  27  percent  rate 
presently  provided.  Farming  equipment  and 
construction  equipment  are  urgently  re- 
quired. 

We  discussed  Phase  III.  "Land  to  the 
Tiller,"  with  the  VS.  Embassy,  Salvadoran 
government  officials  and  with  campesino 
groups.  Most  agree  that  Phase  HI  is  still 
active  and  that  it  has  almost  finished  identi- 
fying potential  beneficiaries.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  provide  compensation  to  previous 
owners  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  defini- 
tive titles.  Another  problem  is  the  bureauc- 
racy involved  in  the  16  separate  administra- 
tive steps  necessary  to  proceed  from  initial 
application  to  final  deed.  As  a  result,  only 
1000  final  titles  have  been  issued  from 
38,000  applications. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assess  how  important 
agrarian  reform  Is  for  a  political  solution 
and  economic  justice  in  El  Salvador.  If  the 
reforms  are  reversed,  thousands  of  campe- 
slnos will  lose  the  economic  stake  they  have 
in  the  government's  success  in  the  civil  war. 
If  the  land  reform  dramatically  increases  in 
scope  and  success,  on  the  other  hand,  gov- 


ernment support  will  broaden  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  extreme  right,  and  the  chance 
for  national  reconciliation  Isolating  both  ex- 
tremes would  increase.  Defoise  Minister 
Garda  told  our  delegation  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  win  the  war  if  land  reform 
does  not  succeed. 

Currently  the  reforms  are  barely  holding 
their  own.  The  recent  problems  with  Phase 
I,  the  elimination  of  Phase  II.  and  the  fact 
that  Riase  III  does  not  generally  affect 
either  the  )>est  land  or  the  wealthiest  land- 
owners, all  have  a  dampening  effect.  Colo- 
nel Majano.  who  initiated  the  coup  which 
produced  these  reforms,  told  the  delegation 
that  they  "were  very  important  at  the  start, 
but  they  do  not  have  much  prestige  right 
now.  People's  top  priority  right  now  is  to 
survive.  There  are  900.000  displaced  persons 
in  El  Salvador.  They  are  not  worried  about 
a  title  to  land:  they  are  worried  about  their 
need  to  eat." 

President  Magana  believes  the  reforms 
will  survive  and  hopes  to  make  them  more 
effective  in  the  months  ahead.  But  he,  too. 
made  it  clear  that  land  reform  will  not  solve 
El  Salvador's  basic  economic  problems— the 
price  of  coffee,  cotton  and  sugar. 

The  delegation  l>elieves  land  reform  is  im- 
portant, and  that  U.S.  aid  will  encourage  it. 
This  does  not  suppose  that  this  program 
will  immediately  end  the  fighting  or 
produce  instant  economic  justice,  but  that  it 
will  constitute  an  essential  and  wise  invest- 
ment in  an  impoverished  country  long  over- 
due for  social  change. 

THE  LEFT 

We  cannot  currently  measure  the  popular 
appeal  of  El  Salvador's  left.  U.S.  Embassy 
and  Salvadoran  government  officials  told 
the  delegation  that  support  for  the  left  tal- 
lied perhaps  ten  percent.  The  PDR-PMLN. 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  could  win  free 
elections  easily.  Neither  guess  means  much. 

The  future  political  power  of  the  FDR- 
FMLN  will  depend  on  the  course  of  the  war. 
the  progress  of  agrarian  and  political  re- 
forms, propaganda,  the  future  of  Nicaragua. 
UJS.  aid  to  the  current  government  and. 
most  importantly,  the  left's  ability  to  create 
political  alliances  among  those  not  now 
openly  opposing  the  government. 

Last  December.  Joaquin  Villalolxts.  Com- 
mander of  the  Salvadoran  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Army  (ERP).  wss  interviewed  by  the 
Nicaraguan  press.  He  described  the  latest 
campaigns: 

"The  eastern  part  of  the  country  has  been 
virtually  paralyzed  economically  .  .  .  there 
is  no  transportation  and  electridty.  while  a 
great  shortage  of  fuel  has  resulted  from  the 
destruction  of  more  than  a  dozen  tanker 
truclcs.  Water  is  rationed  and  the  railroad 
has  been  paralyzed,  thereby  threatening  the 
coffee  and  cotton  harvesto  .  .  . 

"In  the  central  sector  of  the  country,  four 
Departments  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  energy  shortage.  The  main  northern 
highway  is  constantly  interrupted  by  salx>- 
tage  actions  .  .  . 

"The  prolongation  of  this  situation  and 
our  continued  military  blows  are  putting 
the  enemy  in  a  tough  spot." 

The  intriguing  question  alwut  that  last 
sentence  is  Commander  Villalobos'  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "enemy."  When  electridty 
is  shut  off  to  the  eastern  sector  of  El  Salva- 
dor, the  pimips  supplying  potable  water  to 
the  poor  shut  down.  People  don't  stop 
drinking  the  water,  they  just  get  sick.  A 
campesino  leader  complained,  too,  of  the 
guerrilla's    penchant    for    burning    buses. 
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wbleh  cauM  grave  inconvenience  and  leadi  Acevedo  and  Bamayon  made  It  dear,  howev-  The  amneaty  would  laat  for  riaty  <>yod 

to  lS^ft««a^     ^^  «'.  th»t  currenUy  the  PDR-FMUT  will  not  also  extend  to  people  topriaooed  for  non- 

Our  delccation  met  with  a  famiUy.  indud-  take  part  In  electioot.  violent  Crimea  under  Decree  607. 
liMtUiraeym^  men.  who  had  recently  de-  They  argue  that  free  electlona  can  only  be  Oovemment  amneaty  propoaala  aride.  it  is 
M^icd  the  KuarOlas  during  fighting  in  Qua-  held  when  basic  freedoms,  including  thoae  extraordinarily  naive  to  believe  that  the  De- 
noTllbey  were  rvcruitedTthey  said,  in  Ca-  of  speech,  assembly  and  the  press,  are  guar-  cember  presidential  eleettons  wiU  aomdiow 
Cnlt  and  promised  food  and  money  In  anteed.  These  guarantees,  they  say.  are  not  bring  peace.  Perhaps  the  most  they  might 
return  for  their  support.  Aftor  a  year  of  possible  unless  the  FDR-FMLN  is  accepted  produce  Is  a  civilian  leadership  more  corn- 
hunger  unkept  promises  and  yearning  for  a  by  both  the  government  and  the  armed  mltted  to  the  agrarian  reform  and  some- 
freer  life  they  turned  themselves  in  to  the  forces.  Once  such  a  provisional  government  ^^^^  jaon  willing  to  stand  up  to  the  mlll- 
Ij^  is  created  and  the  armed  forces  contain  ^^^   HecUons  held  in  a  poorly  educated. 

Two  years  ago.  the  guerrillas  hoped  in  PMLN  and  Army  officers,   free  elections  undemocratic  and  economically  divided  sod- 
vain  to  shake  the  government  through  mas-    could  beheld.                                   g^y  ^^  simply  not  likely  to  be  legitimate 

sive  national  strikes  and  popular  demonstra-  The  FDR-FMLN  does  not  beUeye  that  g^„g|i  k,  brfng  meaningful  governmental 

tions.  Sinee  that  time,  they  have  construct-  Intornatlon^  observers  or  «*"»  ■"  ^te™-  or  social  change.  According  to  one  church 

ed  a  leaUient  and  disdplined  armed  force  l^^^?^^^  i^'!!  ^  SfSSffid«U  '~*'-  ^-"^f^  to  build  a  free  sodety  through 

which   must   resort   to   economic   warfare  «'«Si^"  *?!5^'y,  32^^^,^^^  elecUons  of  the  kind  planned  for  December 

hurting  many  the  left  claims  to  serve.  This  5™^"i^' Jit     °S^Sl^°,^J?^^  is  like  constructing  a  house  by  starting  with 

results  in  a  loss  of  respect  among  the  people  ^.J^.^^^'Il^^U^S^^^l  the  celling.  Ambassador  Hlnton  has  suggest- 

whidi  the  govemmenl^brutal  and  divided  ^J^}^^}^\^'^*^;^^"^^^t  ed  that  candidates  of  the  left  campaign 

as  it  Is-has  been  slow  to  exploit  ^fj^^.^  ?eSta?todeSo^*2;  trom  outside  the  country  by  television  and 

Ab  a  lemilt,  the  FDR-FMLN  is  the  single  °l^J^^^^^^'!i^fSLtt*{SA^/J^-  ™«Uo  This  begs  the  quesUon,  however,  of 
mot  important  leftK>f-centor  political  force  ^^'^^,SlJ;'i^^^^^ '^^^^r.  how  they  would  partidpato  In  the  govem- 
In  a  nation  of  deweratoly  poor  people.  It  ^^^ut^^^jei^d  academla  b^  ment  should  they  win  a  significant  share  of 
hM  refrataed-wito  few  «ceptio^^  S^.  TShoS^IStUieae  groups,  in  votes.  It  also  ignores  the  central  problem  of 
the  atrodtles  so  «*^f«=<*[^  »' "»«  ¥J^  comblnaUon  with  the  FDR-FMLN.  could  how  to  distribute  political  power  meaning- 
forces  and  contlnuaUy  presenU^  poUt^  p?ess  for  military  reforms  whidi  must  pre-  fully  in  El  Salvador. 
M«  to  the  people  through  Radio  Vlnceie-  ^ „eaningfulilecUons.  the F«o«.n. or  rowxa 

°^e  lefts  importance  to  social  change  is  ..I^*  ^S!;j[SLr^&'lS)r''te^^  The  government  says  It  neither  should 

often  not  admitted  but  understood.  A  cam-  °:^  offldrtoand  ewn  one  Wgh  Salva^  "<>'  **"  *»»»«  «»*"  ***»>  ">«  opposiUon 

peHno  le«ler  who  defended  UA  military  Z^^t^X^M  z^x^Z.  before  elecUons.  But  the  opposition  will  not 

aid  and  critldaed  the  guerrillas  admitted  ^h^R  teUeves  tlult  Dewee  507  should  b^  parUdpate  In  elections  unless  their  integri- 

that.  without  the  guerrillas,  the  pressure  ^-.grf  n  ,^j^  ^^f^^  „  end  to  the  ability  ty  and  openness  are  guaranteed.  The  FDR- 

for  social  and  poUtical  change  would  disap-  qj  rf-ht-wlng  death  squads  to  operate  with  FMLN  says  these  guarantees  wUl  come  only 

pear.  A  western  diplomat  with  dose  Ues  to  ,,npunity  and  the  creation  of  a  credible  through  sharing  the  power, 

the  government  told  us.  "El  Salvador  would  criminal  jusUce  system.  This  Is  not  possible.  Each  side  has  legitimate  reasons  for  ito 

never  have  begun  to  face  up  to  its  problems  ^^      argue  unless  major  changes  are  made  position.  The  government,  however,  must 

If  not  for  the  war  and  the  world  attention  it  ^^  ^^  military  high  command.  give   far   greater   thought  to  methods   to 

has  brought."  The  FDR-FMLN  refers  to  the  Presidential  achieve  valid  elections.  If  they  refuse  to 

Visible  poUtical  support  for  the  FDR-  elections  planned  for  December  as  a  "farce."  share  power  with  the  left,  they  must  at 

FMLN  la  not  substantial,  but  this  is  not  sur-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^  Salvadoran  goverments  least  deny  equaUy  illegitimate  power  to  the 

prising  in  a  population  Uying  under  martial  ^^^er  the  lefts  demands  to  be  neither  re-  far  right.  Induding  high  offldals  in  the 

Uw.  Those  who  take  comfort  from  thte  have  ^^^^^  ^^  democratic.  Official  spokesmen  armed  forces. 

forgotten  the  mass  public  demonstrations  of  -uestlon  the  opposiUon's  right  to  seek  even  With  power  comes  responsibility,  but  aU 

1»M.  and  may  weU  be  l^cwing  the  potential  ^  provisional  role  In  government  through  vl-  sides  try  to  avoid  responsibility  for  daUy 

of   the   left   to   organise   support    rapidly  ^^^^^^   ^^„  ^ome  left  sympathisers  ques-  evenU  In   El  Salvador.   Despite  this,   the 

within    a    truly    democratic    framewora-  ^^^^  ^^^  practicality  of  negotiated  Integra-  sources  di  rightist  terror  are  not  shrouded 

should  one  come  to  exlst-or  If  the  guerrll-  ^^^^  ^^  fmln   members   Into   the  armed  In  mystery.  They  are  known  to  the  Salva- 

las  make  significant  military  gains.  forces.  doran  government,  to  the  Salvadoran  left 

aaoomsuATioii  un  thx  psobum  or  powkb  pucz  thkough  nxcnoits  i^d  to  the  United  States. 

El  Salvador's  moat  likely  future  is  contln-  --   o_i„--,«r  h»m  r-niutitumt  Aasemblv  ^  '*•*  ****  °'  "**  Sonsonate  massacre, 

ued  warThe  miUtary  stalemate  is  perpet-  ^3ti^^\t^i  ^2^  S\rmS^  Se  »»»«  "«^  "^  «="*"  *"«*  '*»*  implicated  are 

Stedby  poUttoJ  intransigence  or»»th  ^'2!^*°^^. '"   ^^i*  .^J^Llo^  S^e  tor  identified,    but   those   purported   to    have 

SSTa^^rhatredannS^.  Ultimately  ScStory     demoStT^omSteS'  POwer  are  still  reluct«t  to  act   President 

however.  recondllaUon.  whether  voluntary,  f^fel^^^  didToTSlcantly^Iter  the  Magana  promised  our  delegaUon  that  "I  am 

through  national  exhausUon.  or  by  military  2il4tTon  ^f  pol^aU  Swe^  It  rerSuned  '°^  ^  do  something,  for  sure.  When  how 

surrender,  must  Inevitably  occur.  S«SnSSt«^  tathe  mUlU^  Al«).  Uie  base  I  dont  know  The  question  Is  not  whether  It 

W»r  more  tl«n  two  year,  thereby  been  ^'S^SSrS  StiiJivel^  too  ;mrrow  to  |!  ^"«,ij  ^,^°'f°  ^ ''^ '"'"'**^^ '''""* 

unsuccessful  talk  of  dialogue  or  negotUtlons  „  Salvador  toward  national  reconcUl-  't-  "  *«  ^^'^  difficult. 

in  El  Salvador.  That  taU   has  Increased  "Jion       **''*°°'^  ww»ni  n»uoiuu  ox«ut.  ^^^  November.  Army  troops  murdered 

lately,  but  fundamental  obstades  remain.  ~^„  government  of  El  Salvador  encour-  eleven  compesinos  from  the  Department  of 

so.A-s.orTHEL.rr  ^^'thr^^^JUt^lST^  Its  guns  ^"^  li^J^^X'l'^^^^l'SL^^^t 

The  dominant  coalition  within  the  Salva-  and  particpate  In  the  December  presidential  ^}^S.^^Xt^b^^^^^^6^ 

doran  left  is  the  FDR-FMLN.  a  coUecUon  of  elections.  Both  President  Magana  and  VS  ^l.^^J^S^^^?^'*""'  *""  "* 

poUtical  parties  and  organi»tlons  induding  Ambassador    Hlnton    made    it    clear    that  '"'J^^jJ^SeKre  r^t^que  They  are 

SUd  factions.  It  united  formaUy  In  1080  broj^.i>f^ciP^tion  In  the  elections  will  help  .yJ^^SSSl^not  tSS<i^YlS^ 
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;rrsSSSr^^t^rtS"e':SSn    ^l^r^;.:Soran  government  has  created  a    S:f^«rtSS'?2JrSrve'SinSS2i.°oSI 
come  from  varying  badLgrounds  and  poUtl-    Peace  Commission  to  encourage  the  lefts    ^he  PMt^5,hrw  y^„^?^'^°.^~j'"' 


for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  government  resolve  the  war. 

of  El  Salvador.  The  groups  in  the  coaUtion  The  Salvadon 

come  from  varying  backgrounds  and  iioliti-    Peace  Commlss.w..  .~  ■.— ^ — ^-^~  — -  , .     j«_*».  .-„.<«.  •ih.h  »« 

SlperS«ttv^but  t^  data  to  be  genu-  partldpaUon.  Its  first  project  was  to  draft  by  **»«  mUitary  orby  d«th  squads  aUled  to 

Si^^S^^elr  UctL  and  goals.  "^  an  amnesty  Uw.  submitted  recenUy  l»  the  "iXd^^SSS  lJ3^r~^^vSor 

to  Mexico,  our  delegaUon  met  wiUi  Oscar  Constituent  Assembly,  urging  guerrlUas  to  high  <=»^^„«»"**/** J^"*' ^J^  ^^ni 

AcevedoaSsalvadw^amayoa.  members  of  defect.   Unlike  earUer  amnesty   proposals.  !*»  "JS™-    !^  °' '»>«  ^^  "^^^  "^i^ 

^T^luUonary  D^oSitic  Front  and  rebels  would  go  to  spedal  amnesty  bo«ds.  «»^ '^emmu^c^r  to^r^^ 

spokesmen  for  two  of  U»e  Ave  armed  groups  raUier  than   the  Army,  who  would   help  which  ba.ve connertiOM  to  toemlUtw. 

SSSngup  Uie  FMLN.  They  resUted  Uieir  Uiem  re-Integrate  into  «)dety.  According  to  ^he  mU»tary  mjM^ 

^.^  fSr  dialogue  with  the  government.  Peace  Commission  memberswlUi  whom  our  'f^"^"""  ^  °  f^i^^f^S^-  ™? 

asdetailed    in    a    proposal    to    President  delegaUon  spoke,  the  amneaty  wlU  not  at-  reform  will  not  come  from  the  mlUtary  high 

IS— «>.  ud  Defense  Minister  Garda  last  tract  "hard-core  Marxists."  Instead,  it  seeks  command,  because  Uie  high  command  itself 

Mw^  •«.  uc  cu-c  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  guerillas  out  of  des-  Is  tapUcated  In  the  abuses.  As  one  observer 

That  proposal  calls  for  unconditional  dis-  peratlon.  or  in  response  to  false  promises,^  told  us,  "If  Oarda  aocusM  one  of  his  colo- 

cuasiOM.  and  the  left's  offer  still  stands,  and  who  now  wish  to  return  to  normal  Ufe.  nels  of  a  crime,  the  colond  wUl  accuse 


Oarda  of  tlree.  As  a  reault.  Oaida  makea  The  church  has  been  and  remains  wilUng  far  three  aid  certificaUon  documents  have 

J^^^Liti^  i»  •          *.  ^    tadUtate    talks,    and    the    eampaino  been  issued.  But  aU  paint  unconvincing  and 

The  reform  will  not  come  from  Praldent  gitwps  have  wanted  dialogue  for  some  time,  in  some  ways  ludkawus  descriptions  of 
MaaaAa.  who  dearly  lacks  the  oonfldenee  The  Salvadoran  dvil  war  has  deep  histori-  events  in  El  Salvador. 
andbS^lMto^XSethennlUtarypub-  cal  roots.  It  has  been  waged  vidoualy  and  Whetteijhe  «)eal«r  is  Haig  Klrkpatridi 
ana  oacKing  u»  cnaiMnac  i«  b-iii^^  i~  determinedly  by  both  sides,  and  the  hatred  or  the  President,  the  White  House's  mes- 
^K^  th.  Mform.  *iii  not  cone  fr«»  and  fear  wUl  not  readily  be  oontroled.  But  sage  to  El  Salvador  is  loud  and  clear.  What- 
n.«2«»  nil  r^oMii^  ThctlXnnbaw  the  majority  of  El  Salvador's  people  yearn  ever  you  do.  and  to  whomever  you  do  it.  we 
^l!!!^\J:*^.Z«^!r*^w!Lr^  imBn«»d  desperately  for  peace.  This  desire  must  be  will  continue  to  support  you  and  send  arms. 
^^^^l^^^^S^^^J^^^Ji^iSS^  SsSSaedWidb^St  to  bear  on  botii  sides  in  his  most  recent  speech  on  Central 
SS^lSSffiS?^  SL^^^Sr  to  to  make  progress  toward  a  settiement.  America,  the  President  said  that  the  armed 
!SS^ir^^SSi^  tJ^Snt  ^  to^di^  We  do  not  beUeve  that  a  Salvadoran  rec-  forces  of  El  Salvador  were  "in  the  final 
!Sf-  2!S;t  fl^SS^ifi^S^rfSLrTSoS  oncOlaUon  wUl  be  effected  by  Uie  actions  of  analysis,  fighting  for  us  all ":  Uiat  is.  Uiey 
iSf!?^ii^T,^Srllf?L^«I&.  The  regional  powere.  Mexico,  Venesuela.  Costo  are  fighting  for  Uie  United  Stotes. 
hMU  of  »J^ J^  ■«"*"  *|f^™"J^  Rica.  Colombta  and  Panama  all  can  play  a  to  El  Salvador  our  delegaUon  saw  Uie 
U  A  is  not  l»e™}**e«ny  »2[, *«  *™"  "J*J*^  constructive  role  in  this  process.  The  United  martss  which  torture  leaves  on  the  human 
tional  Ouavd.  Hade^araJoe  or  N^ui  g^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^y  external  power.  But  Salva-  body;  we  saw  photos  of  men  and  women  be- 
PoUce.  Wh^smore,  HWvadorannuiiHuy  oi-  ,|„„„„  ^f  ^11  sectors  have  the  primary  re-  headed  and  split  Uke  sheep:  we  heard  reU- 
fidals.  with  the  P<»Ue  I'^^S^  ?i  sponstbOity.  All  sides  should  partidpate  in  tives  teU  of  the  death  and  mutiUtion  of  a 
Oarda,  do  aot  beUeve  that  UA  mmtwy  aM  dlscuaskms.  for  the  cumulative  weight  of  75-year-old  man;  we  heard  a  colonel  admit 
wlU  ever  be  withdrawn  beeauje  of  continued  salvadoran  opinion,  exhausted  by  war,  is  without  shame  that  he  napalmed  his  coun- 
human  rights  violations.  They  oiuy  ac-  m,^  ji^^jy  j^  produce  peace.  trymen;  we  heard  the  sUtlstics  confirming 
knowledge  guch  violations  aa  regrettable  but  1,,^^  ingredients  for  direct  dialogue  be-  that  no  kind  of  atrocity  is  unusual  in  El  Sal- 
inevitable  side  effects  to  dvll  war.  tween  left  and  right  may  not  exist.  It  is  pos-  vador,  we  heard  the  president  of  the  coun- 

Exlled  Cdonel  Maiano  aaya  that  a  gndual  ,n^  u^t  ^^g  lef t,  pleased  with  the  wars  j^y  admit  that  he  has  UtUe  power,  we  heard 
re-organisation  of  the  Salvadoran  ^"^^  progress,  views  dialogue  merely  as  a  poUtical  the  mUitary  teU  us  repression  is  essential; 
must  occur.  The  armed  foreea  muKdeiend  f^jj^  on  the  way  to  ultimate  power.  And  the  ^nd  we  heard  it  aU  justified  in  the  name  of 
rather  than  rule  El  Salvador.  This  wHl  only  military  has  yet  to  seriously  consider  shar-  anti-communism,  and  nothing  more. 
happen  gradually  according  to  Majano.  and  ^j^  power  with  the  rest  of  the  government,  -j^g  President's  message  to  El  Salvador  is 
if  the  Arm>  as  an  tnatituttoo  la  not  diaman-  i^t  aione  with  the  left.  Dialogue  Is  an  uncer-  getting  through.  The  message  of  Congress- 
Ued.  This  phicess  wUl.  he  says,  inevitably  re-  tam  goal  to  pursue.  But  the  deadly  goals  of  ^  balanced  message  which  we  beUeve  re- 
quire many  senior  of  fleers  to  retire.  war  are  all  too  certain.  This  Is  why  dialogue  jje,^  ^he  attitudes  and  the  ideals  of  the 

Even  if  l^kiano's  visian  were  to  come  true.  Quit  begin,  and  soon.  American  people— is  not. 

the  FDR-FMLN  must  modi^  its  polldes  for  ^^^  umrED  states  The  Salvadoran  opposition  deserves  more 

a  recondUation  as  wdL  Many  doubt  that  Salvador  is  not  a  performing  dog.  Its  consideration  than  if  it  were  merely  an  in- 

oppodtiontorc«arewmtogtoah^  gJ^iSS^ML    not-^d  THr  ^-  vention  of  Cuba,  fueled  by  international 

rules  of  any  poUtioU  «»««■  *»»^~f^  behave  In  a  manner  whoUy  dictated  by,  or  communism,  and  Intent  solely  on  Marxist 

guarantee  them  vlctwy.  Some  even  suggnt  ^^jj^^g^„  ^  the  United  States.  totaUtarian  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 

thateUmlr*Ungi«pre«l(nuteCrm  But  even  if  El  Salvador  is  prepared  to  be  something  less  than  a  broad-based  coUec- 

ing  the  rationale  'o'^be  FDR-FlO*  «use.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  f^J^  determine  tion  of  idealistic  freedom-fighters  seeking  to 

merely  entires  an  immediate  triumph  tor  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  .^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  October,  Uberate  El  Salavador  from  the  dutches  of  a 

"^li*'*"                   _      .  *w^-i  TK-  vno  U A  Ambassador  Deane  Hinton  told  the  pernicious  oUgarchy.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  Is 

JJ^^  ~S?™  iiir  wf  ^^  T^f  n  B  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  El  Sal-  not  a  threat  to  U A  national  security,  and 

FMLN  coifld  reasonaUy  Mgue  that  UJB.-  fr^i*^.  we  look  awfully  foolish  and  easUy  fright- 

^^}^  '21^  ^  ^,  "^t^JS^^^  "to  Uie  first  two  weeks  of  this  month,  at  ened  pretending  it  is. 

f°  5  ^r2!LSS"!i.SfTNlS^  leart  88  human  beings  were  murdered  in  El  If  the  United  States  were  U>  speak  with 

layed  the  electo«l  vrttoem  to  Hiouwia.  g^,^or  under  circumstances  which  are  fa-  one  firm  voice,  and  if  that  voice  has  a  rea- 

'*!£!IirJ3lI°?^!l  Jilit^S!^  M^WoSte  'nlU'r  to  everyone  here.  Every  day,  we  re-  sonable  measure  of  underetondlng  and  hu- 

vadoran  left.  Our  delegation  bdteves  quite  reports  of  disappearances  under  manity  and  were  supported  by  modest  levels 

!H2S{|*''*^K/"**'!^*^.'£!r^rte  SSc    drSSi^.^SS^    citizens  of  assistance,  then  U.S.  leverage  in  El  Salva- 

spedflc   P'oWen*^  •««»*«*  ^.J°,  Save  beKTamong  the  murdered,  among  the  dor  could  at  hist  be  honesUy  defined.  We 

convey  ^V'^'^^'^^^^.^^^^l^}^^  Sappeared.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  much  of  are  convinced  that  the  prospect*  for  a  suc- 

Uiem.  the  pro«)ects  l^or  iw««mUtive  gov-  SiTSwldte  predisposed  to  believe  the  worst  cessful  Marxist  revolution  in  El  Salvador 

^'^"^i^^i^rS^'^ft^murt  commit  of  a  system  that  almost  never  brings  to  jus-  would  diminish  dramatically,  as  well. 

uZ^t  »^1S^  h^thi^S  oTSlv^SS  ««  either  those  who  perpetrate  the  acts  or  The  United  Stotes  has  invited  more  than 

'*"J?  ^,!^^  ^        ^iLSLS^HLSSS?^  Uiose  who  order  them?  The  Mafia'  must  be  a  half  billion  doUars  m  this  tmy  country  in 

cratic  elections,  once  «*ey  »*«»»« J^"/'  stopped.  Your  survival  depends  on  it.  The  the  past  27  months.  But  the  war  is  at  a 

to  El  Salvador.  To  make  thte  comnJto^^^  SriSw^of  thte  Mafia.  eveiV bit  as  much  as  stalemate,  right-wing  terror  continues,  the 

^I^°T^.^ryi^,^Si^^^'SX  thrpSerriUas  of  Morazan  and  Chalaten-  military  has  yielded  no  power,  and  land 

"'!^*'TtS?i^H!S!J?S!^      "^^^  aSioraredestitiylng  El  Salvador."  reform  barely  survives.  The  governments 

pate  in  dialogue  and  elections.  shortly    thereafter,    however.    President  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Peace  Com- 

DiALOGOE  Reagan  let  it  be  known  that  the  Administra-  mission,  and  the  December  elections  are  all 

Everywhere  in  El  Salvador,  there  is  talk  of  tion  did  not  have  such  severe  problems  with  we  have  to  show  for  the  weak,  wavermg  and 

dialogue  But  none  of  Uila  talk,  unfortunate-  El  Salvador's  record  on  human  rights.  heavily  dUuted  message  we  have  conveyed 

Stebetwten  the  government  and  Uie  left.  to  January.  Asstetant  Secretary  of  Stote  to  El  Salvador.  These  mitiatives  are  not  suf- 

The  government  blamea  the  FDR-FMLN  Thomas  Enders  traveled  to  Spain  to  explore  ficient:  they  must  be  remforced.  That  rein- 

for  oubUcIy  refusing  ite  October  dialogue  European  interest  in  a  mediated  solution  to  forcement  must  come  from  Congrras.  It  is 

oroDOsal  before  waiting  for  a  government  El  Salvador's  civU  war.  Thte  effort,  too.  was  highly  unlikely  to  come  from  the  President. 

iaSo^.  It  they  had  only  waited,  it  te  pubUcly    scrapped    by    U.N.    Ambassador  Som«  say  it  tefoUy  to  anticipate  or  even 

^ted,   someOalng   important   might   weU  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  and  the  White  House.  actively  seek  fundamental  change  m  K  SaJ- 

hiweoccuited            ^^  The  United  Stotes  te  pursuing  two  funda-  vador.  They  argue  that  violence  is  endemic 

U.S  offldals  in  El  Salvador  describe  the  mentaUy  inconstetent  poUcies  toward  El  Sal-  to  the  culture,  and  that  institutionsJ  prob- 

war  effort  as  a  mechanism  for  preaauring  vador.  The  first,  embodied  in  our  foreign  as-  lems-particularly  in  the  field  of  criminal 

the  guerrillas  to  Join  the  electoral  process,  stetance  Uw,  makes  aU  UJS.  mUitary  aid  con-  justice-are  too  great. 

not  u  a  mtans  of  crushing  the  left.  Ungent    on   significant    governmental    to-  We  reply  that  it  is  somewhat  arrogant  for 

Two  of^emlUtary  offldals  we  talked  to  provements,  particularly  in  human  rights,  a  society  with  a  $250  bUlion  defense  budget 

tai  El  Salvador  Colond  Bustillo  and  Colond  This  approach  can  be  faulted  for  its  tapre-  and  $25  billion  in  annual  arms  sales  to  casti- 

Blandon.    cautioned    against    tho«s    who  else  language  and  lack  of  flexibility  or  sub-  gate   any   other  society   for  its   tendency 

aimolv  dismiss  "negotiation"  or  "dialogue"  tiety,  but  the  poUcy  message  from  Congress  toward  violence.  We  do  not  claim  that  Sal- 

asd^tv  wcwda.  *"  dear  shape  up  or  no  aid.  The  choice  te  vadorans  are  more  pacific  than  their  global 

The  FDll-FMLN  beUeves  Uiat  whUe  ttie  yours.                                                            ^  ?"'***"'^  ^i*'' i°  ^.,* '^fi?  ^^"^ 

government  is  atooat  ready  to  negotiate  ae-  But  Uite  poUcy,  overwhetaiingly  accepted  for  peace  with  a  strengUi  pos^ble  perhaps 

^1^  no  Army  official  dares  take  the  firat  as  Uw  two  years  ago,  has  been  taplemented  only  In  those  who  have  endured  devastoUng 

,l^p^^'  pooriy,  if  at  aU.  by  the  Admintetration.  So  civUwar. 
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OoMtnictlm  a  funetkninc  erimlnal  Jus- 
tloe  lyiteBi  la  a  f onnklable  taak.  but  the  Jus- 
tice ■yatcaa  is  not  really  the  problem  In  El 
Salvador.  The  klllinc  to.  Even  In  the  United 
atates.  no  state  could  oope  with  460  homi- 
cides and  SO  disappearanoes  a  month. 

A  chiveh  leader  summed  up  the  Salvador- 
an  dilemma  in  El  Salvador 

There  Is  stm  the  willingness  to  kUl  In  aU 
the  armed  forces.  That  is  the  fundamental 
problem.  The  desire  to  kill  exists.  That  Is 
what  matters.  Not  that  you  killed  10  yester- 
day, and  M  the  day  before  yesterday.  If  the 
military  does  not  somehow  develop  the  will 
to  change.  El  Salvador  will  not  change.  It  is 
that  simple." 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  many 
f(wces  In  El  Salvador  who  would  like  to  see 
the  military  change.  Most  are  outside  the 
military:  some  are  within  the  armed  forces 
and  some  are  Army  leaders  in  exile.  They 
seek  the  VS.  as  an  ally.  But  instead,  the 
White  House  is  content  to  stand  with  exag- 
gerated firmness  against  an  enemy  whose 
motivation  It  oversimplifies  and  has  never 
attempted  to  understand.  In  so  doing.  It  ne- 
glecU  the  role  we  have  barely  begun  to  play 
In  a  mace  honorable  alliance  with  moderate 
forces  seeking  essential  change  In  El  Salva- 
dor. If .  as  a  natkm,  we  continue  this  course, 
we  wlU  risk  not  only  national  interest,  but 
our  own  self-respect  and  popular  unity,  as 
weU. 

■KOIOCEIfDATIOIlS 

1.  No  U.S.  mUitary  aid  without  major 
nfomu 

There  should  be  no  U.S.  military  aid  sent 
to  El  Salvador  untU  there  have  been:  a  sub- 
stantial, verifiable  decline  in  human  rights 
violations;  progress  in  agrarian  reform;  a 
new.  credible  criminal  Justice  system;  gov- 
ernment willingness  to  participate  uncondi- 
tionally In  dialogue;  and  the  creation  of  a 
political  atmosphere  conducive  to  authenti- 
cally free  elections. 

Specific  prerequisites  to  free  elections 
must  be  the  lifting  of  the  sUte  of  siege  and 
repeal  of  Decree  507.  which  legalizes  the 
suspension  of  dvil  liberties  in  El  Salvador. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  reforms  listed  above 
cannot  occur  unless  the  Salvadoran  military 
is  reorganised  and  reoriented  to  produce  an 
armed  force  that  preserves  internal  order 
and  defends  El  Salvador  from  external 
foes  and  at  the  same  time  submits  to  do- 
mestic law  and  democraticaUy  elected  civO- 
ianrule. 

The  Salvadoran  government  is  receiving 
VS.  military  aid.  even  though  it  does  not 
qualify  und«  the  intent  of  current  VS.  law. 
New  legal  language  applying  conditions  to 
VS.  aid  to  El  Salvador  must  be  'clear 
enough  to  prevent  any  misinterpretation  by 
either  government.  The  law  should  also  con- 
tain a  medianism  that  guarantees  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  presidential  certification  that  the 
legal  conditions  for  military  aid  have  been 
met. 

The  VS.  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  should 
monitor  more  vigorously  and  account  in 
detail  for  all  VS.  material  supplied  to  El 
Salvador.  A  portion  of  VS  military  assist- 
ance, if  leivl  requirements  are  met.  should 
be  urgently  directed  to  upgrading  and  ex- 
panding mfiWry'  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
Salvadoran  military  injured  in  the  dvU  war. 
2.  NofalaHv  maM%factv.nA  aid  emervencie* 

If  the  Salvadwan  government  should 
quaUf y  for  aid  under  the  guidelines  stated 
above,  deliveries  of  that  military  assistance 
in  any  given  year  should  be  scheduled  to 
prevent  artificial  shortfalls  created  by  rapid 


spoMllng  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
both  1983  and  IMS.  shortfalls  of  this  nature 
resulted  In  administration  requests  for 
emergency  asstetanoe.  The  administration 
should  not  deliver  military  aid  assuming 
that  emergency  or  supplemental  aid  will  be 
forthcoming. 

X  Continued  economic  and  humanitarian 
aid 

VS.  economic  assistance  to  El  Salvador  is 
necessary  and  desirable  as  a  basis  to  begin 
the  process  of  dialogue  among  all  parties,  to 
strengthen  the  moderates  in  the  Salvadoran 
government  and  to  recognize  the  crying 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  country,  without 
regard  to  the  makeup  of  the  government. 

This  assistance  must  emphasize  the  agrar- 
ian reform  program,  medical  supplies  and 
health  care,  education,  and  htunanitarian 
aid  to  perstms  displaced  by  the  violence. 

Aid  may  appropriately  be  used  to  compen- 
sate landowners  under  the  "Land  to  the 
Tiller"  program,  and  UJS.  law  should  be 
changed  to  permit  this.  However,  owners  of 
farms  expropriated  under  Phase  I  of  the  re- 
forms should  not  receive  compensation  from 
VS.  aid  funds,  until  it  Is  legally  guaranteed 
that  this  money  would  be  reinvested  in  El 
Salvador.  Instead.  VS.  assistance  should 
provide  credit  at  concessional  rates  of  inter- 
est to  Phase  I  cooperative  farms  and  techni- 
cal assistance  where  needed  and  requested. 

Persons  displaced  by  violence  dnperately 
need  care,  feeding  and  rehabilitation.  Assist- 
ance to  these  persons  will  require  a  substan- 
tial effort;  aid  must  be  distributed  impartial- 
ly, regardless  of  the  political  preferences  of 
those  in  need. 

4.  Immediate  dialogue  encouraged  by  the 
V.S. 

The  United  States  needs  to  develop  an  El 
Salvador  policy  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans can  support  and  that  recognizes  the 
history  of  economic  and  social  injustice  in 
that  country.  It  must  be  based  on  a  realistic 
assessment  of  U.S.  interests  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States,  perhaps  alone  among 
all  interested  outside  parties,  has  the  power 
and  the  influence  to  reconcile  the  forces 
now  contending  for  control  of  EI  Salvador. 
U.S.  policy's  primary  goal  should  be  recon- 
ciliation—rather than  a  course  which  fur- 
ther polarizes  the  Salvadoran  people  both 
militarily  and  politically. 

AcconUngly.  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage unconditional  discussion  among  all 
substantial  political  and  economic  factions 
in  El  Salvador,  including  the  FDR-FMLN. 
The  discussion  agenda  need  not  be  defined 
in  advance,  but  it  should  focus  on  alterna- 
tives to  ending  the  violence  and  construc- 
tion of  a  stable  and  democratic  way  to  allo- 
cate political  power. 

It  is  the  Service  Committee's  belief  that 
only  those  lacking  conviction  in  the  logic 
and  Justice  of  their  own  positions  need  fear 
to  encourage  or  ixutlcipate  in  these  talks. 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Obsrstar)  today 
in  inserting  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  report  on  our  recent  trip 
to  El  Salvador. 

While  coverage  of  events  in  El  Salva- 
dor in  our  news  media  comes  and  goes, 
one  thing  is  dear  For  Salvadoran  citi- 
sens  the  pattern  of  violence  and 
human  rights  abuses  goes  on  unabat- 
ed. In  our  report,  we  have  tried  to 
present  our  observations  from  our  trip 


to  El  Salvador  as  objectively  aa  pogri- 
ble.  With  my  colleagues  Mr.  Obbrab 
and  Mr.  Righaumor.  I  have  come  to 
the  iaeaaiptMe  conclusion  that  UJS. 
policy  is  based  on  some  mistaken  im- 
pressions of  that  country  and  the 
region. 

I  am  troubled  that  this  Congress  has 
not  exercised  greater  control  over  the 
course  of  American  policy  in  Central 
America.  The  level  of  interest  in  this 
issue  in  my  State  of  Vermont  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  is  a  clear 
indication  that  Americans  are  deeply 
troubled  about  our  Involvement  in 
that  region.  We  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  become  better  informed  about 
this  issue  and  I  hope  that  our  report 
will  help  other  Members  to  imder- 
stand  El  Salvador  better  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  emergence  of  a  more  sound 
policy.* 


ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
object  to  some  of  the  remarks  that 
were  directed  at  our  former  colleague. 
Robert  Doman,  this  morning  when  it 
was  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
working  with  the  administration  arms 
control  team. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Mr.  Doman  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  articulate  national  defense 
Issues  well:  he  was  a  very  eloquent 
speaker,  very  well-reasoned,  very  well- 
motivated  and  was  a  respected 
Member  of  this  House.  It  disturbs  me 
greatly  to  see  some  other  Members, 
some  of  his  colleagues  who  treated 
him  with  respect  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  saying  the  things  that  they 
said  about  him  today  as  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  under 
consideration  for  an  arms  control  posi- 
tion. 

No  Member  of  this  House  is  a  better 
speaker  than  Bob.  none  has  studied 
the  arms  control  issue  to  greater 
degree,  and  his  participation  in  the  ne- 
gotiations process  would  serve  Amer- 
ica well. 

I  salute  my  friend  Bob  Doman  as  an 
exceptional  legislator,  and.  look  for- 
ward to  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 


NATIONAL  MISSING  CHILDREN'S 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (liir.  Smith)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  thoiisands  of  children  are 
missing,  disappearing  from  their 
homes,  and  vanishing  by  abduction, 
assault,  and  murder.  This  tragic  situa- 


tion led  to  the  enactment  of  National 
Mining  Children's  Day  whldi  we  are 
again  amanemorating  todiLy.  Today 
also  has  been  proclaimed  Mlasing  Chil- 
dren's Day  in  Florida  by  Gov.  Bob 
Graham.  Recent,  infamous  cases  in 
Florida  have  involved  not  only  the  kid- 
naping of  Children,  but  gruesome  mur- 
ders that  have  received  attention  in 
Florida  aat  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  manber  of  the  Florida  State 
Legislature.  I  was  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Migsing  Children's  Day.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  protect  our 
children  because  they  are  our  future. 
So,  therefore,  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  today's  special  order  on  Na- 
tional Misdng  Children's  Day. 

Floridians  are  familiar  with  cases 
where  missing  children  have  been 
foimd  safe.  But  far  more  have  disap- 
peared without  a  trace,  some  mur- 
dered in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  fear 
into  the  heart  of  every  parent,  not  Just 
in  Florida  but  across  the  Nation. 
These  defenseless  children,  these  dis- 
traught f  atnilies  need  help  that  only 
large  Government  agencies  can  ade- 
quately provide.  Among  the  promises 
this  Nation  gives  its  pe<n>le  is  freedom 
from  fear.  As  a  parent,  I  know  of  no 
greater  fear  than  to  have  my  child 
vanish— unless  it  is  the  fear  that  he 
might  be  physically  harmed.  Our  chil- 
dren need  the  very  best  protection  we 
can  give  them. 

In  the  last  year,  3,000  children  were 
buried  in  John  Doe  graves.  If  these 
missing,  unidentified  children  could 
have  been  identified  through  a  com- 
puter search,  they  might  be  alive 
today.  The  FBI's  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  has  had. a  missing 
persons  file  since  1977.  But  that  file 
could  only  search  after  being  provided 
with  name,  race,  and  date  of  birth. 

Florida  has  established  a  unique 
computer  system,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  that 
searches  on  the  basis  of  phsrsical  de- 
scription alone,  without  name  or  date 
of  birth,  in  addition  while  in  Florida  I 
sponsored  a  bill  that  appropriated 
$76,000  to  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  to  establish  a  state- 
wide clearinghouse  for  missing  chil- 
dren. The  TRW  Co.  donated  comput- 
ers for  the  program.  This  clearing- 
house is  desisned  to  collect,  store,  and 
disseminate  information  on  missing 
children  and  act  as  a  central  deposito- 
ry. Also,  it  wiU  provide  assistance  to 
parents  as  a  liaison  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  the  public. 

The  FBI  is  in  the  process  of  dupli- 
cating Florida's  system.  A  five-member 
national  panel  including  Broward 
County,  Fla.'s  medical  examiner.  Dr. 
Ronald  Wright  was  established  to  help 
the  FBI  create  a  national  unidentified 
dead  body  file.  The  FBI  hopes  to  have 
this  capability  by  late  summer. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  an  estimated 
60  percent  of  missing  children  are  sex- 
ually abused,  physically  exploited,  and 


psychologically  damaged  through  ab- 
duction and  kidni4>ing.  Over  1,800.000 
children  disvpear  from  their  homes 
in  the  United  States  each  year.  Con- 
cerned parents  of  my  district  have 
contacted  Hollywood  police  about  vol- 
untarily fingerprinting  schoolchildren 
as  a  personal  safety  measure.  The  pro- 
gram called  I.  M.  Thumbbuddy  will 
aUow  police  to  fingerprint  chUdren 
and  allow  only  the  parents  to  hold 
onto  their  children's  fingerprints  for 
identification  purposes.  Other  preven- 
tive measures  include:  keeping  a 
recent  photo  of  your  children,  a  record 
of  a  child's  scars  and  identifying 
marks,  dental  records  and  making  sure 
your  children  know  their  address  and 
phone  number. 

This  one  effort  to  voluntarily  finger- 
print our  children  is  an  ounce  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Thus  far,  96  percent 
of  some  Broward  schools  have  been 
fingerprinted.  In  Hollywood.  Fla.,  ele- 
mentary schools  with  a  total  eiu^ll- 
ment  of  4,867  students,  3,620  children 
have  been  fingerprinted.  This  menace 
threatening  our  families  must  end, 
and  can  end.  through  public  awareness 
and  cooperation  with  our  national 
agencies.  That  is  why  I  am  Joining  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  commemorat- 
ing National  Missing  Children's  Day. 
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RENEWABLE  ENERGY  INDUSTRY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wtden)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Heftel  and  I  introduce 
two  bills  to  foster  our  renewable 
energy  industry's  competitiveness  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Industry  De- 
velopment Act  calls  for  an  assessment 
of  the  competitiveness  of  our  renew- 
able energy  industry  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Government 
focal  point  for  the  renewable  energy 
export  industry.  Congressman  Hep- 
TEL's  bill  establishes  eligibility  for  the 
energy  tax  credit  for  U.S.-produced  re- 
newable energy  equipment  employed 
in  beneficiary  developing  countries. 

Our  bills  attempt  to  fulfill  this  Na- 
tion's responsibilities  under  the  inter- 
national energy  program  to  foster  our 
energy  independence  through  the 
growth  of  a  domestic  renewable 
energy  industry. 

A  cohesive  approach  is  necessary. 
Otherwise,  short-term  energy  prices 
and  surplus  supplies  of  fossil  fuels 
may  result  in  dramatic  setbacks  in  the 
progress  of  unit-cost  reduction  and 
manufacturing  economies  of  scale  that 
are  accelerating  the  commercial  use  of 
renewable  energy  technologies. 

Also,  absent  an  assertive  trade  policy 
in  the  renewable  energy  sector— one 
that  is  consistent  with  our  free  trade 


stance  and  with  international  trade 
agreements— our  present  market  pre- 
eminence in  this  sector  will  be  eroded. 

The  vitality  of  our  domestic  renew- 
able energy  industry  hinges  on  inter- 
national market  development,  and  the 
competition  is  fierce  and  growing  more 
so  all  the  time.  The  export  maritet  ac- 
coimts  for  50  percent  of  sales  by  UJS. 
photovoltaic  manufacturers,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Though  a  growing  worldwide  maritet 
exists  for  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies and  related  services,  America  is 
increasingly  losing  ground  to  our  com- 
petitors. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  world  market 
in  photovoltaics  for  instance,  has 
dropped  from  80  percent  in  1980  to  55 
percent  in  1982.  Europe  is  expected  to 
grow  to  20  percent  of  the  world 
market  by  1990,  and  the  fastest 
market  growth  is  from  Japan,  with 
about  20  percent  of  the  present 
market  and  an  expected  35  percent 
share  by  1990. 

Though  our  technology  is  often  su- 
perior, the  aggressive  marketing  prac- 
tices of  our  competitors  clearly  indi- 
cate the  growing  importance  of  mar- 
keting skills  and  investment  strategy 
over  that  of  technology. 

By  now  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  concept  of  industrial  targeting.  As 
practiced  by  Japan,  this  is  a  policy  by 
which  the  Government  identifies  in- 
dustrial sectors  which  it  wishes  to  pro- 
mote to  a  position  of  world  competi- 
tive prominence,  and  then  takes  a 
series  of  Government-directed  meas- 
ures designed  to  insure  that  result. 
This  strategy  has  proven  highly  effec- 
tive in  placing  Japanese  firms  in  a  po- 
sition of  international  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

Our  bills  form  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive mariteting  strategy  for  the 
U.S.  renewable  energy  industry— a 
strategy  that  does  not  distort  free 
market  competition  or  violate  interna- 
tional agreements. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Industry  De- 
velopment Act  devotes  existing  re- 
sources within  the  UJS.  Government 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
the  competitive  strengths  and  disad- 
vantages of  American  renewable 
energy  industries,  to  better  under- 
stand the  Government  intervention 
abroad  that  seriously  affects  trade  and 
investment  flows,  and  to  insure  timely 
communication  of  potential  market 
opportunities  to  UJS.  businesses  by  the 
many  UJS.  agencies  that  have  overseas 
operations. 

In  short,  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  program  for 
identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  U.S.  competitiveness  and  developing 
a  strategy  for  improvement. 

Specifically,  the  Development  Act 
caUs  for  the  President  to  appoint  an 
interagency  working  group  from  ap- 
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proprlKte  Fed«Bl  •gmciea  to.  within  6 
mon^ha  of  enactmoit.  condiict  an  eval- 
uatloo  of  the  domestic  renewable 
taaty  industry  and  related  service  in- 
dustries. The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  to  chair  the  worlcing  group. 

This  worfcinc  sroup  is  «)ecif  ically  di- 
rected to  consult  with  representative 
industry  groups  and  relevant  agency 
heack  in  developing  this  assessment 
and  subsequent  plan  of  action. 

At  a  mtwitwilm  the  evaluation  shall 
indude:  ^  . 

An  assessment  of  the  current  techni- 
cal and  commercial  status  of  the  do- 
mestic renewable  energy  industry  and 
related  service  industries  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets; 

An  assessment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's activities  affecting  com- 
merce in  the  domestic  renewable 
oiergy  industry  and  of  the  potential 
for  consolidating  and  coordinating 
such  activities,  and: 

An  assessment  of  where  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  domestic  re- 
newable mergy  industry  to  Increase 
the  international  mariiets  for  such  in- 
dustry. 

Once  the  evaluation  is  complete,  the 
woiUng  group,  consistent  with  exist- 
ing law.  shall  establish  a  program  for 
enhancing  commerce  in  renewable 
energy  technologies  and  consolidating 
or  coordinating  existing  activities  for 
that  purpose. 

At  a  tninttnnm,  this  program  shaU 

provide  for 

The  broadening  of  participation  by 
the  renewable  energy  industry  in 
international  commerce: 

The  promotion  of  the  domestic  re- 
newable mergy  industry  and  related 
service  industries  on  a  worldwide  basis: 

Increased  participation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  in  international 
prtKluct  standard-setting  activities,  so 
crucial  to  insuring  international 
martlet  access;  and 

The  development  of  an  information 
program  to:  First,  insure  ly^propriate 
United  States  and  foreign  officials  are 
aware  of  U.S.  renewable  energy  indus- 
try capabilities;  and  second,  insure  in- 
formation on  export  opportunities  is 
available  to  the  domestic  renewable 
energy  industry. 

Mr.  bleaker,  achieving  national  se- 
curity through  energy  independence 
will  prove  evasive  if  we  let  our  domes- 
tic renewable  energy  industry  falter. 

Our  stake  in  maintaining  a  healthy 
industry  in  this  sector  is  clear.  It  is 
equally  dear  that  overseas  markets 
are  of  growing  significance  to  the 
health  of  our  industry,  and  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
need  to  be  organlmtiinially  equii>ped 
to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  nec- 
essary to  give  assertive  direction  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
trade  policy  in  this  sector. 

Today,  the  American  worker  and 
American  industry  faces  global  mar- 
kets and  intense  foreign  competition. 
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This  bill  is  intended  to  get  the  United 
States  to  think  coherently  about  our 
trade  objectives  and  goals  in  this 
sector.  We  must  begin  now  to  define 
what  our  national  interest  is  in  renew- 
able energy  technology  and  services 
trade  and  how  best  to  achieve  it.« 


THE  IMPACT  OF  CARGO  RESER- 
VATION ON  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlew<Hnan  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs) 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  agri- 
cultural community  have  expressed 
concerns  that  the  Competitive  Ship- 
ping and  Shipbuilding  Act  (B.H..  1242) 
will  substantially  increase  transporta- 
tion costs  for  American  agricultural 
exports.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  correct  what  are  apparent 
misunderstandings  of  the  provisions 
and  underlying  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  legislation  does  not  circiunvent 
markets  or  prevent  foreign  interests 
from  entering  the  U.S.  shipping  trade. 
It  simply  reserves  a  small  portion  of 
that  trade  for  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The 
intent  of  H.R.  1242— and  its  compan- 
ion bill.  S.  1000— Is  not  to  prop  up  an 
ailing  industry,  but  to  create  new, 
more  advantageous  market  conditions 
which  will  enhance  competitiveness. 

The  biU  does  not  provide  a  subsidy 
to  the  maritime  industry  but  merely 
guarantees  that  a  portion  of  the  UJS. 
shipping  market  will  be  reserved  for 
UJS.  operators.  This  type  of  aggressive 
market  policy  is  necessary  in  order  to 
counter  the  maritime  policies  of  other 
nations,  much  as  some  segments  of  the 
agricultural  community  require  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  compete  with 
other  nations'  agricultural  subsidies. 

The  competitive  market  for  U.S.-flag 
shipping  services  resulting  from  this 
bill  would  in  no  way  resemble  current 
market  conditions.  Therefore,  existing 
UJS.-flag.  foreign-flag  rate  differen- 
tials, such  as  those  in  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  cannot  be  used  to  esti- 
mate the  costs  of  the  bill,  which 
would,  in  fact,  be  very  small. 

The  most  immediate  impact  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  existing  merchant 
marine  through  full  employment  re- 
sources. Operators  will  be  faced  with  a 
large,  predictable  market  allowing 
them  to  plan  effectively  and  institute 
cost-saving  measures  such  as  long- 
term  chartering  and  arranging  for 
bacl^aul  cargoes.  In  addition,  opera- 
tors will  be  prompted  to  devise  more 
creative  uses  for  existing  ships,  for  ex- 
ample, employing  tankers  in  the  com- 
mercial grain  trade. 

The  vessels  constructed  under  this 
biU  will  be  modem,  technologically  ad- 
vanced ships  able  to  offer  reduced 
rates.  The  bill  formally  requires  ship- 


yards and  ship  operators  to  reduce 
costs  by  15  percent.  The  Secretary  of 
TranQK>rtation  is  required  to  set 
guideline  rates,  baaed  on  worid  market 
rates  and  UjB.  shipbuilding  and  oper- 
ating costs.  The  guideline  rates  will  set 
the  TP^'gitniitn  rate  that  can  be 
charged. 

Estimates  show  that  in  the  first  year 
of  enactment,  the  cost  increase  asaod- 
ated  with  HJl.  1242  wiU  be  approxi- 
mately 13  cents  per  ton.  This  would 
add  roughly  0.08  percent  to  the  landed 
price  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

I  know  that  others  in  the  agricultur- 
al community,  particularly  farmers, 
have  expressed  concerns  about  the  bill 
based  on  their  prior  experiences  with 
the  freight  rates  for  shipments  in  the 
Public  Law  480— food  for  peace— pro- 
gram. 

Although  freight  rates  for  U.S.-flag 
vessels  in  the  Public  Law  480  program 
may  be  at  great  variance  with  those  of 
foreign  carriers,  this  would  not  be  the 
case  under  the  proposed  bill.  To  begin 
with,  the  mere  size  of  the  market  cre- 
ated by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1242 
would  necessitate  construction  of 
modem,  efficient  vessels  capable  of 
moving  large  shipments  at  significant- 
ly reduced  costs. 

In  1979.  the  entire  Public  Law  480 
program  shipped  a  mere  5.7  million 
tons  of  cargo  of  which  the  U.S.-flag 
share  amounted  to  under  3  million 
tons.  If  H.R.  1242  were  enacted  today, 
it  would  provide  36  million  tons  of 
cargo  for  U.S.  vessels  in  its  first  year 
in  effect.  This  would  represent  an  in- 
crease of  1,100  percent  over  the  size  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program  in  the 
first  year  alone.  If  this  volume  of 
trade  increases  as  projected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  by  the 
year  1998.  the  bill  will  result  in  a 
volume  of  trade  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  in 
excess  of  180  million  long  tons  per 
year,  over  60  times  the  volume  of  the 
current  Public  Law  480  program. 

The  small  size  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  has  made  it  prohibitive  for 
investors  to  construct  new  vessels  for 
the  trade.  Hence,  many  of  the  bulk 
ships  engaged  in  carrying  Public  Law 
480  cargoes  are  World  War  II  vintage 
vessels  under  30.000  dwt.  These  vessels 
are  less  automated  and  require  crews 
of  approximately  35  men.  They  gener- 
ally lack  fuel-efficient  powerplants 
and  thus  incur  high  fuel  costs  on  a 
ton/mile  basis. 

The  size  of  the  trade  created  by  H.R. 
1242  would  foster  construction  of 
large,  modem,  and  efficient  vessels,  ca- 
pable of  moving  up  to  four  times  the 
amoimt  of  cargo  as  a  30.000  dwt  vessel, 
yet  requiring  a  crew  of  only  22  men:  a 
reduction  in  crew  size  of  almost  40  per- 
cent. These  vessels  would  be  powered 
most  probably  by  diesel  engines  which 
use  much  less  fuel  than  steam  engines. 
The  situation  that  exists  in  the 
Public  Law  480  market  does  not  prove 


the  case  a^inst  cargo  reservation  as 
much  as  it  illustrates  the  need  for 
such  a  program.  For  a  minimal  price, 
with  the  enactment  of  HJt  1242  UJS. 
agricultural  exporters  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  an  effldent,  reliable,  do- 
mestic transportation  structure  which 
would  add  to  the  security  of  "this  Na- 
tion's international  trade  flow.* 


EXPLANA'nON  FOR  MISSED 
VOTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oiuiaii) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  earlier  today 
and  was  unable  to  record  my  vote  on 
three  occasions.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted: 

On  rollcaU  No.  135:  On  Approving 
the  Journal,  "aye." 

On  rollcaU  No.  136:  On  agreeing  to 
House  Resolution  203,  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  137:  House  Resolu- 
tion 209,  the  rule  providing  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R  3069,  supplemental  tp- 
propriations  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
"n6."» 


INTERPARLIAMENTART  UNION 
MEETING  IN  HELSINKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Batsmah)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  &fr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  who  represented 
our  Congress  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  In  Hel- 
sinki. Finlahd.  I  felt  very  privileged  to 
be  a  member  of  this  delegation  and 
would  want  to  advise  all  Members  of 
this  body  that  it  was  extremely  well 
represented.  The  chairman  of  our  del- 
egation, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Senator  Claude  Pipper, 
was  a  very  dynamic,  energetic,  and  ef- 
fective chairman  and  8pokeq>erson  for 
our  country.  Whatever  political  differ- 
ences might  divide  the  members  of  our 
IPU  delegation  here  in  the  Congress 
were  never  manifested  during  the 
course  of  the  conference.  I  can  truly 
say  that,  as  representatives  of  our 
country  and  its  ideals  and  political 
philosophy,  we  all  spoke  with  one 
voice. 

For  my  part,  the  experiences  I  gar- 
nered as  a  representative  at  the  Hel- 
sinki Conference  were  invaluable.  To 
witness  and  participate  in  the  detiates 
before  a  conference  of  over  90  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  gain  a  further  in- 
sight into  the  conceptions  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  so  many  of  those  repre- 
senting other  parliamentary  bodies 
was  of  great  value  and  would  benefit 
any  Member  of  our  body.  In  candor,  it 
was  very  disheartening  to  listen  to  so 
much  of  the  totally  unfounded  and 
imrc«listic  criticism  of  our  country,  its 


poUdes,  and  even  its  motives.  Some  of 
this  criticism  was  outrageous  in  the 
extreme  and  based  upon  no  fact  what- 
soever. Tet.  unfortimately,  there 
seems  to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  some  parliamentarians  not  only  in 
the  Communist  bloc  but  in  the  under- 
developed nations  which  routinely  ac- 
cepts any  negative  point  of  view  with 
reelect  to  our  coimtry  and  its  policies. 
It  fdl  my  lot  to  make  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  our  delegation  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Political  Ques- 
tions. International  Security  and  Dis- 
armament and  on  Parliamentary  Ju- 
ridical and  Human  Rights  questions, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
rebuttal  of  some  of  the  extreme  re- 
marics  which  had  been  made  during 
the  first  1^  days  of  the  meetings  of 
that  committee.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  for  the  edification  of  the  body  to 
redte  the  brief  remarlcs  that  I  deliv- 
ered on  April  26  before  the  IPU  com- 
mittee to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
"Those  remarlcs  are  as  follows: 

While  the  general  tenor  of  the  debate  in 
our  proceedings  has  been  worthy  of  this  as- 
sembly of  parliamentarians,  and  has  formed 
a  baaia  for  seeking  solutions,  there  has  been 
a  propaganda  exercise  by  some  critical  of 
the  government  and  people  I  represent.  I 
invite  a  comparison  with  the  reasoned  and 
ocmcillatory  statement  of  my.  colleague. 
Representative  Hyde,  to  the  accusatory  and 
flamatory  rhetoric  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  other  spolcesmen 
tliia  morning. 

My  cotmtry  has  offered  in  the  INF  talks 
and  in  the  ongoing  START  talks  very  seri- 
ous proposals  to  which  there  has  been  no 
meaningful  response  or  counter-proposal  by 
tbe  negotiators  for  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
meeting  is  not  the  arena  for  negotiating  a 
reduction  in  nuclear  arms,  but  the  record 
here  should  be  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  serious  and  recognizes 
the  desirability  of  reduced  and  balanced  nu- 
clear forces. 

Those  who  protest  their  desire  for  disar- 
mament need  only  test  my  country's  sincere 
dedre  for  peace,  security  and  self-determi- 
nation for  all  nations  and  their  people.  De- 
spite hundreds  of  intermediate  weapons  tar- 
geted on  NATO  countries,  my  country  has 
offered  to  desist  from  deployment  of  similar 
weapons  in  western  Europe  If  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate reduction  in  such  weapons  de- 
ployed by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  told  only  that  the  status 
quo  should  be  retained  with  over  one  thou- 
aand  Soviet  warheads  in  351  SS-20's  in  place 
and  targeted  on  Western  Europe.  We  are  in 
effect  asked  to  unilaterally  disarm. 

Much  was  said  about  the  need  to  bar  the 
use  of  chemical  and  toxical  weapons.  This 
was,  of  coiuse,  quite  proper.  Yet  more  than 
words  are  necessary,  especially  from  nations 
whooe  forces,  based  upon  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, have  been  so  recently  involved  in  the 
use  of  such  weapons  against  the  helpless 
populations  of  Kampuchea  and  Afghani- 
stan. Tet  these  same  nations  have  resisted  a 
call  for  on-site,  meaningful  investigations, 
which  would  focus  the  spotlight  of  world 
opinion  upon  their  actions. 

One  nation  yesterday  made  reference  to  a 
state  of  quasi-war  existing  in  northeast  Asia 
and  an  incorrect  allegation  tliat  my  country 
baa  occupation  forces  on  the  Korean  penin- 


sula. That  charge  is  preposterous.  There  are 
no  forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amnlcan 
in  any  country  in  the  world  except  by  invi- 
tation of  the  legitimate  govnnment  of  tbe 
host  country  aa  a  part  of  securing  that 
country  from  aggression  or  other  external 
interference  to  the  aecurity  and  continuity 
of  tliat  government. 

To  be  realistic,  we  should  have  beard 
about  the  incursion  by  Vietnam  into  tbe  ter- 
ritory of  Kampuchea  and  ttutt  country's  dis- 
regard of  the  United  Nationa  call  for  the  re- 
moval of  its  troops  and  for  the  oeaaation  of 
hostilities.  We  should  have  heard  aaaur- 
ances  that  incursions  into  the  territory  of 
Thailand  and  hostile  acts  against  ita  people 
would  cease. 

The  American  group  at  the  IPU  baa  no 
constitutional  authority  to  negotiate  tbe 
terms  of  disarmament.  That  is  the  purview 
of  our  representatives  at  the  ongoing  diaar- 
mament  tallcs.  We  of  the  United  States  UPU 
group  do,  however,  with  complete  confi- 
dence assure  all  parliamentarians  and  all 
mankind  that  our  nation's  policies  are  and 
will  be  controlled  by  the  overriding  derire  of 
our  people  to  live  in  peace,  secure  in  their 
freedom,  and  that  we  wish  for  all  other  na- 
tions and  people  these  same  blessings. 

Generations  unborn  cry  out  for  us  to  find 
peace  where  freedom  and  International  se- 
curity are  a  reality.  The  United  States  will 
continue  its  historic  and  predictable  policy 
of  peace,  freedom  and  security  of  all  peoples 
and  their  governments. 

Again,  I  felt  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
the  distinguished  delegation  from  our 
Congress  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  commend  our  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Senator  Claxtde  Pepper,  and 
vice  chairman  Robert  Stafford  of 
Vermont,  for  their  effective  leadership 
of  the  delegation.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Shuster  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  from  May  26  through  Jime  6, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wricht),  from  May  26  imtil  June  2,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GiucAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bateman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McGra-th.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Amwuwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CrONZALEz.  f or  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  SaoTH  of  norlda.  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Wtbbi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  SXABX.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  BoQOS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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E3CTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 
Mr.  Coim.  following  Bfr.  Rbcttla. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DBWm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ) 
Mr.  McObath. 

Mr.  CoaooaAM  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LojAJi. 

Mr.  Poam  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Camfbhx  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Uwis  of  California. 
Mr.  Fbtbi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Obkas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  OoMAii  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  KiMP  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Maktih  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  SumQUisT. 
Mr.  FOasTTHB. 
Mr.  Runs. 

Mr.  Smtih  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  liirmasTOH. 
Mr.  McCahduss. 

Mr.  Nblsom  of  Utah. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BABins. 

Mr.  SoLAaz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiMO. 

Mr.  Dtsom  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoTBL 

Mr.  HowABS. 

Mr.  Edwabds  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oatoos. 

Mr.  Lahtos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Toaarmj.!. 

Mr.  Lone  of  Maryland. 

Bir.  AcKXBiiAii. 

Mr.  MoixoHAH. 

Mr.  FnoHAii. 

Mrs.  CoLLiifs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  OrrniGBB. 

Mr.  LowBT  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hbttsl  of  HawaiL 

Mrs.  Boxaa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DommxT. 

Mr.STABK. 
Mr.  IBKLAIID. 

Mr.  BovcHca. 
Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.WALOBsa. 


&  379.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  Indebted- 
ncM  in  connection  with  dlaaater  relief  activi- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

&  840.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (80  8Ut.  953:  20  UJaC.  65a).  re- 
laUnt  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smlthaonlan  Inititutlon.  so  as  to  authorize 
a<M1tton^i  appropriations  to  the  Smlthaonl- 
an Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purpoaea 
of  aald  Act:  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

8.  930.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  purchase  land  in  Santa 
Cruz  County.  Ariz.:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.  1293.  An  act  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlu  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  and  provide  for  a  bust  of  Carl 
Hayden  to  be  placed  In  the  (Capitol:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printinc  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edlUon  of  The  Capitol": 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJt.  3681.  An  act  to  make  certain  amend- 
menta  to  sections  4.  13.  14.  IS.  and  15B  of 
the  SecuriUes  Exchanse  Act  of  1934;  and 

H.R.  2990.  An  act  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE     BILLS     AND     CX)NCUR- 
RENT         RESOLXmONS         RE- 
FERRED 
BlUs  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 

the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 

taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 

under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BaowH  of  California).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 41.  98th  Congress,  the  House 
stands  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
June  1. 1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  Jime  1. 
1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Ubie  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  economic  via- 
bility of  depository  institutions,  pursuant  to 
section  206  of  Public  Law  96-221:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  draft  environment 
impact  sUtement  for  the  proposed  interna- 
tional electric  transmission  line  connecting 


Sberbrooke,  Quebec  and  Comerford.  NA. 
pursuant  to  section  103(2X0  of  Public  Law 
91-190:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Serrloea.  transmitting 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Onter  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape,  converlng  the  flscal  year  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  section  601(aK2>  of  Public  Law  96- 
398:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  notice  of  determination 
to  furnish  amriirtsp^—  to  private  sector  orga- 
nizations operating  within  the  country  of 
Bolivia,  pursuant  to  section  630(q)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  to  the  C^om- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  political 
contributions  for  L.  Paul  Bremer  III,  Am- 
tf^in^|H^r-'1i>BlgT>wtt  to  the  Netherlands,  snd 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
304(bK2)  of  Public  Law  96-465:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
X3&.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Cl^ommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  October  1.  1982,  through  March  31, 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law 
95-452:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovenunent 
Operations. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  Oeneral, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  final  report  of  his  office  on 
the  review  of  identification  security  tech- 
niques and  alternate  issuance  systems,  enti- 
tled "False  Identification— The  Problem  and 
Technological  Options";  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  (Operations. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  Oeneral, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  "Abbreviated  Annual 
Report"  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral 
that  consolidates  the  three  quarterly  re- 
ports Issued  from  January  1,  1982,  through 
September  30,  1982.  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)  of  Public  Law  94-505:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  major  activities  of 
the  Office,  pursuant  to  section  8(aKl)  of 
Public  Law  93-400;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Oerk  of  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  transmitting  the  court's  Judg- 
ment order  in  Docket  No.  28,  HannahviUe 
/ndian  Community,  etc.  v.  The  United 
Statet;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transporUtlon  expenses 
of  newly  appointed  special  agenU  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3109  of  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
clarify  the  authority  for  the  appointment 


and  cmmpenKtion  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants as  Federal  emptoyees.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Onmmlttee  on  Post  Offloe 
and  Civil  Service. 

ins.  A  letter  turn  the  Oeneial  Services 
Artmlnlstratlop.  tranamlttlag  repair  and  al- 
teration praatieetuses  for  flMal  year  UM. 
pursuant  to  aection  7(a)  of  PnbUe  Law  86- 
349:  to  the  Cdmniittee  on  PubUe  Works  and 
TranaportattagL 

12S9.  A  letter  from  the  Chaiman.  Serv- 
ices Policy  Advisory  ConuBtttee.  UJB.  Trade 
Representatlvfc's  Office,  tnnainitting  the 
statement  of  the  Servtoes  Pulley  Advisory 
Committee  on  lU  views  oo  trade  in  servtoes. 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Acts  of  1974  and 
1979:  to  the  Ctanmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Aettng  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 


serve Affairs!  transmlttinc  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed ledslatiim  to  amend  titles  10  and  14. 
United  States  C:ode.  relatliig  to  periods  of 
original  enlistments  and  reenllstmente  in 
Regular  oomponente  of  the  Aimed  Potoes. 
by  authorlziag  the  Sectetartos  ooooemed 
flexiliillty  in  the  periods  of  enUstraent  and 
reenlistment;  Jointly,  to  the  Conmittees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Merdiant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examinatian  of  the  flnandal 
statements  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
snoe  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1982  <GAO/APMD-8»-ei:  May  34, 
1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Cammtttees  on  Oov- 
emment Operations  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  H^nan  Servtoes.  transmitting  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain programi  and  administrative  improve- 
ments in  the  programs  of  sid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  supplemental 
security  inootne  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jotaitly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  ^uman  Services,  transmitting 
the  report  on  reimbursement  of  eUnical  lab- 
oratories under  medicare,  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  918  of  PubUc  Law  96-499;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Cemmerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claaae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  ICSH,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  iiltroduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

HJt.  3152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble resolution  of  certain  financial  problems 
associated  with  the  Wsshington  Public 
PowM'  Supply  System,  snd  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 


By  Mr.  (iHAPPIE: 
HJt  3153.  A  bill  to  amend  aection  35  of 
the  Mineral  l«nds  Leasing  Act  to  provide 
for  the  disposAlon  of  certain  revenues  uiKler 
the  Oeothenaal  Steam  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  (SORCORAN  (for  himself.  BCr. 
Mirw^i  and  Mr.  Mssraaa): 
HJt  3154.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  rmtals  of  farm  and  bosiness  real 
property  for  purposes  of  section  303SA  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  (3ode  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DOWDT  of  Mississippi: 

HJl.  3165.  A  bm  to  authorize  construction 
of  an  Interim  plan  for  flood  control  at  Jack- 
son. Miss.;  to  the  Committee  aa  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PORSTTHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiAOGi)  (by  request): 

HJt.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine  Act.  1936,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 

HJL  3157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  regarding  same  condition  drawbacks 
and  same  kind  and  quality  drawbadcs.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (by  request): 

HJl.  3168.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Cua- 
toms  Convention  on  Containers,  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  3159.  A  bill  to  require  that  customs 
duties  determined  to  be 'due  upon  a  liquida- 
tion or  reliquidation  are  due  upon  that  date, 
and  for  oUier  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

HJt.  3160.  A  bQl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  msnner  in  which  the  area  know  as 
the  Goshen  Historic  Track  in  Goshen.  N.Y., 
can  be  protected:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMBCERSCHMIDnr: 

HJt.  3161.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  facUi- 
tate  the  expansion  and  development  of 
eiQMirt  markets  for  poultry  and  eggs  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3162.  A  bill  to  name  a  dam  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River.  Ark.,  as  the  "WUbur  D.  Mills 
Dam";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3163.  A  bill  to  name  a  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  Ark.,  as  the  "Joe 
Hardin  Lock  and  Dam";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worics  and  TransporUtlon. 

HJl.  3164.  A  bill  to  nsme  a  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  Ark.,  as  the  "James 
W.  Trimble  Lock  and  Dam";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

HJl.  3166.  A  bill  to  name  a  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  Arlc.  as  the  "Arthur 
C^mond  Lock  and  Dam":  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

HJl.  3166.  A  bill  to  name  a  reservoir  cre- 
ated by  a  dam  on  the  Arkansas  River,  Aik., 
as  the  'Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  Reservoir":  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worius  and  Trans- 
portation. 

HJl.  3167.  A  bill  to  name  a  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  Ark.,  as  the 
"Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and  Dam":  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wyden  ): 

HJl.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  the 
energy  Investment  tax  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  certain  U.S.-produced  energy 
property  used  predominantly  in  any  benefl- 
daiy  developing  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoTXL  of  Hawaii): 

HJl.  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  faciliUte 
commerce  by  the  domestic  renewable 
energy  Industry  and  related  service  indus- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Ur. 
Ronnio,  Mr.  Fauhtrot,  Mr.  Barhks, 


Mr.  FiAiiK.  Mr.  Onumsa.  Mr.  Foihj- 
KTTA.  Mr.  Wbss.  Mr.  Dkllums.  Mr. 
WsAvia.  and  Mr.  Hxsnt  of  Michi- 
gan): 
HJl.  3170.  A  bill  to  estsblish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Modem  Farm  Animal  Practices  to 
Investigate  intensive  farm  animal  hurtiand- 
ry  to  determine  if  such  farm  animal  hus- 
bandry has  any  adverse  effect  on  human 
health,  to  examine  the  economic,  scientific, 
and  ethical  considerations  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  intensive  farm  animal  husbandry, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Onn- 
mittees   on   Agriculture   and   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  IRELAND  (for  himself,  BCr. 
Fasceix,  Mr.  Bemiiett,  Mr.  Pvpbk. 
Mr.  C^HAPPEix,  Mr.  Foqua,  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  Nelsoh  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.    Mr.    Ifwis    of    Florida,    Mr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  BnJSAKis): 
HJl.  3171.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  sub- 
ject Imported  tomatoes  to  the  same  pack  of 
contaifer  restrictions  applicable  to  domestic 
tmnatoes;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajw  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  Mc(X)LLUM: 
H.R.  3172.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to    increase    the 
amotmt  of  the  credit  allowable  for  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  public  office;  to  the 
C(Mnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
HJl.  3173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  cash  or  deferred  arrangement 
rules  to  money  purchase  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3174.  A  biU  reUtIng  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  telescopes  not  designed 
for  use  with  infrared  light;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Kn.i>itK.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.    Harrison,    Mr.    Williams    of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo): 
H.R.  3175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  individuals  who  are  disabled  as 
a  result  of  occupational  exposure  to  toxic 
substances,  to  regularize  the  fair,  adequate, 
and  equiUble  compensation  of  certain  occu- 
pational disease  vlcrtims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    PETRI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner.  Mr.  Forstthe,  and  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah): 
H.R.  3176.  A  bill  to  establish  a  supplemen- 
tal higher  education  loan  program  in  which 
a  borrower's  annual  repayment  obligation  is 
dependent   upon   both   postschool   income 
level  and  borrowing  history,  and  for  other 
purposes:   jointly,   to   the   Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   WYDEN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
SwDT.   Mr.   AuCoiN,   Mr.   Bonker, 
Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana): 
HJl.  3177.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Pacific 
Northwest    Electric    Power   Planning    and 
Conservation  Act  to  protect  the  rights  of 
parties  to  proceedings  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish the  rates  for  the  sale  and  disposition  of 
electric  energy  and  capacity  and  for  the 
transmission  of  non-Federal  power  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Af  airs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
HJ.  Rm.  an.  Joint  reaoluUon  deitmatlm 
the  «Mk  iNnlimliM  November  8.  1983,  u 
IfatloiMl  niwlilnrl  Vetenm  Week":  to  the 
CaniBlttM  OD  FMt  Otflee  and  avU  Service. 
By   Mr.    FOQUA   (for   bimaelf.    Mr. 
Wipa.  Mr.  VouoiB.  Mr.  U»aii.  Mr. 
OUDKT.  ud  Mr.  AmtMAT. 
RJ.  Res.  IM.  Joint  resolution  conunemo- 
ratinc  tbe  a5th  annivemry  of  the  National 
AerauHitlcB  and  Space  Administration:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 
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IfEMORIALS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

ISX  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  relaUve  to 
Raoul  WaOenberr.  to  the  Committee  on 
Vtaeitn  Affairs. 

153  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  relaUve  to  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion: to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  _  .  ^^ 

IM.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LeglsUtive  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  restltuUon 
for  the  lomes  and  damages  suffered  by 
Native  Hawalians:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

155.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Iowa.  reUUve  to  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


HJt  3335:  Mr.  Dnnnr  Siirni  and  Mr. 
McCoixoM.  ,    ^  „ 

HJl.  3350:  Mr.  McDssB.  Mr.  Wiavbu  Mr. 
D'AMOuaa.  Mr.  0«at.  Mr.  Snanum.  Mr. 
SHAHiroa.  Mr.  Vbro,  and  Mr.  IaB.un>. 

HJt.  3391:  Mr.  MAaLnna. 

HJt  3449:  Mr.  Ansaaoii. 

HJt  3700:  Mr.  Sum*. 

HJt  3747:  Mr.  Hdobb.  Mr.  Bmbsoii.  Mr. 
HamL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Masioam.  Ms.  Pn- 
■Aso.  Mr.  Mbasik.  and  Mr.  McCoixim. 

HJt  3787:  Mr.  Ouw.  Mr.  Ba-rb.  and  Mr. 
ToaaicBixi. 

HJl.  3814:  Mr.  Tatis. 

HJl.  3835:  Mr.  Mitchbx  and  Mr.  Vwro. 

HJt  3873:  Mr.  RosmnowsKi.  Mr.  Rnsso, 
Mr.  PnoBAii.  Mr.  Hoktor.  and  Mr.  Kiin>- 


ADDinONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  qwn- 
sors  were  added  to  pubUc  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

Hit  358:  Mr.  BAnurr. 

HJt  430:  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Cumckb. 

HJt  534:  Mr.  Paul. 

HJt  943:  Mr.  Paul. 

HJt  991:  Mr.  Mrcbbll. 

HJt  1148:  Mr.  Roi.  Mr.  Touwi  of  Mlssou- 
ri.  Mrs.  KsmnoxT.  Mrs.  Bozsa.  Mr.  RHnn.A. 
Mr.  DoBBOi.  Mr.  Pazio.  and  Mr.  D'AMOuas. 

HJt  1198:  Mr.  Touiw  of  Plorida. 

HJt  1199:  Mr.  Bam.  Mr.  McCaiidlbs, 
Mr.  Boanm.  and  Mr.  KaAnaa. 

HJt  1319:  Mr.  Tauks. 

HJt  1349:  Mr.  RicHAaosoH.  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Rbd.  Mr.  SnoasKi,  and  Mr. 
McKfAW. 

HJt  1307:  Mr.  Amaaws  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  OaaasTAB. 

HJt  1400:  Mr.  Sksltoh. 

HJt  1543:  Mr.  AcKaanAW. 

HJt  1896:  Mrs.  ScanoDia.  Mr.  Shaihioh. 
Mr.  Oua.  Mr.  OnraaiCB.  Mr.  Kooovssk.  Mr. 
LsiRoa.  Mr.  Obat.  Mr.  Psasx,  Mr.  Osnoi- 
aoa.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Pazio.  Mr. 
OansTAB.  and  Mr.  Whkat. 

HJt  1893:  Mrs.  Coixms.  Mr.  Co-rm.  Mr. 
DsuiiMS.  and  Mr.  Savaob. 

HJt  1918:  Mr.  Sauoii. 

HJt  1981:  Mr.  BiRasoa.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Sonnoa.  Mr.  DbWor.  and  Mr.  Skbltom. 

HJt  1984:  Mr.  Hnxis.  Mr.  Zabukki.  Mr. 
SnuR.  and  Mr.  Smoa. 

HJt  3063:  Mr.  AoBAaao.  Mr.  Biaooi.  and 
Mr.LsKBi. 

HJt  3134:  Mr.  Snun.  Mr.  HAmuoa.  Mr. 

Souvn.  Mr.  Moaanoa  of  Ccmnecticut. 

Mr.  MaauAa.  Mr.  PoasBLL.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr. 

Mooar.  and  Mr.  Poaa  of  Tennessee. 

HJt  3188:  Mr.  Bobblbt  and  Mr.  DbWoib. 


HJt  3911:  Mr 

HJt  3916:  Mr.  McEwaa.  Mr.  Tobbicblu, 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  jBrroaoa.  Mr.  Lmasai.  Mr. 
SBasBaBBBaaBB.  Mr.  Dabibl.  Mrs.  Boxbb. 
Mr.  PUH.  Mr.  Owoaica.  Mr.  Hubbabo,  Mr. 
Hnaa.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wtdbb,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Hurro.  Mr.  Woa  Pat.  Mrs.  RooxBaiA.  Mrs. 
MABm  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Subdquist.  Mr. 
WiSB.  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  DaaiBa  of  California. 
Mr.  Whittakbb.  and  Mr.  Pabbis. 

HJl.  3998:  Mr.  VAaDBBOBirr. 

HJt  3031:  Mr.  Coywx.  Mr.  Hbbtbl  of 
Mirh«g«".  Mr.  Hawkims.  Mr.  D'Amoubs.  Mr. 
Stabb.  Mr.  CBOcaarr.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mrs. 
ScBBOBDBB.  Mr.  SMtTH  of  PloridB.  Mr. 
KiUBB.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Baowa  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Babbbs.  Mr.  Pbabk.  Mr.  Coa- 
BADA.  Mr.  Dizoa.  Mr.  Dwybb  of  New  Jersey. 
Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Tobbiczlli. 
Mr.  WisB.  Mr.  Hoghbs,  and  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
Washington. 

HJl.  3034:  Mr.  Dabibl.  Mr.  Rood.  Mr. 
PHiur  M.  Cbabb.  Mr.  Wiaa.  and  Mr.  Habt- 


H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Aaoaaws  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  BATBMAa.  Mr.  CAMraau..  Mr. 
CuaoBB.  Mr.  Dowst  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
OucaMAB.  Mr.  Htob.  Mr.  KASTBMMBiBa.  Mr. 
KoGOVsaa.  BCr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Staogbbs.  Mr.  Tobbicelli.  and  Mr.  Val- 

BBTiaB. 

HJl.  3083:  Mr.  Hilbb. 

HJl.  3074:  Mr.  Towas,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
PBABB.  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr.  VAaDBBoairr,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb.,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
WisB.  Mr.  McKiaaBT.  Ms.  Oabab.  Mr. 
Ratchfobo.  Mr.  Pobstthb,  Mrs.  Boxbb.  and 
Bfr.  EswABoa  of  California. 

HJl.  3103:  Mr.  Millbb  of  California. 

KJ.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Petbi. 

HJ.  Res.  153:  Mr.  RAaoL.  Mr.  Batbmab. 
and  Mr.  Smoa. 

HJ.  Res.  168:  BCr.  CHAaoLEB.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  LoaoBBa,  Mr.  Webeb.  Mr.  OrnaGBB.  Mr. 
Taubb.  B«r.  WHTTTAaBB,  Mr.  SoaoQtnsT.  Mr. 
RacuLA,  Mr.  CoLBMAB  Of  Mlssourt.  Mr.  Rob- 
BBTS.  Mr.  WHiTEHtnisT.  Mr.  LEvrrAS.  Mr. 
Pabbis.  Mr.  Quilleb.  Mr.  Cobcobab,  Mr. 
Walxeb.  Mr.  Mabbiott,  Mr.  Skzlton.  Mr. 
Tobbicblu.  Mr.  Kemf.  Mr.  Volxmeb.  Mr. 
HAaaaa  of  Idaho.  Mr.  McKEaaAB.  Mr. 
Plobio,  Mr.  VALBannB.  Mr.  oa  Logo.  Mr. 
Pnf"",  Mr.  Shabp.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
ZacHAU.  Mr.  CuaoBB,  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr.  Al- 
bosta.  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  db  la  Oabza.  Mr. 
Pdqua.  Mr.  OtmoBBSoa,  Mr.  Pashatab.  Mr. 
McCAia,  Mr.  Dicanraoa,  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr. 
Cbappbll.  Mr.  Wobtlet,  Mr.  McClosbbt. 
Mr.  Eboab.  Mr.  Joass  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ar- 
plbbatb,  Mr.  Pbttchabo.  Mr.  Towas.  Mr. 
Stdbbs.  Mr.  AaoBBWs  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bobb- 
lbbi.  Mr.  McEwEB.  Mr.  Dizoa,  Mr.  Coua- 
tbb.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Jaaaiaa.  Mr.  Wiaa.  Mr. 
HBPaBB.  Mr.  Obat.  Ma.  FaaaAao,  Mr.  Schu- 
MBB.  Mr.  CooPBB.  Mr.  Habbisob.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Obebb.  Mr.  Jobes  of  North 


Carolh>^  Mr.  Habcs.  Mrs.  BTaoa._Mr.  Aa- 
BKBwa  of  North  CaroUna.  and  Mr.  Batnaa. 

HJ.  Res.  318:  Mr.  OaasTAa.  Mr.  Vaiaa- 
naa.  Mr.  Babbam.  Mrs.  Hour.  Mr.  Taobb. 

HJ.  Res.  338:  Mr.  Abaza.  Mr.  ALBzaaan. 
Mr.  Batbmab,  Mr.  Bouum.  Mr.  Bobb  of 
Tenneaaee.  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr.  Buaraa.  Mr. 
CHAPriE.  Mr.  Cuaoaa.  Mr.  Cobjk>,  Mr.  Coa- 
tebs.  Mr.  Coboobab.  Mr.  Habsoi  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Laoomabsibo.  Mr.  Lowbbt  of 
California,  Mr.  Mabtib  of  New  York.  Mr. 
MooBB.  Mr.  MoBBisoa  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Rahobl.  Mr.  DBaar  Smtth.  Mr.  Sibbbolm. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  VABsaaaBirp.  and  Mr.  Woa 
Pat. 

tU.  Res.  358:  Mr.  Baowa  of  California. 
Mr.  SiMoa,  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Fobb  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  KnmiBsa.  Mr.  Lojab.  Mr.  Oobza- 
LEZ.  Mr.  LaPalcb,  Mr.  Hoteb.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  COTBE,  Mr.  Obamm.  Ms.  Oabab. 
Mr.  SZBEB.  Mr.  Owebb.  Mr.  DoarsT  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  KooovsEZ.  Mr.  Rowlabs,  Mr. 
OuBBBaaoa,  Mr.  Taubb,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Wat- 
zias.  Mr.  McEweb,  and  Mr.  Batbmab. 
H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Eablt. 
H.  Con.  Res.  127:  Mr.  AaaaEWS  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  BEaaErr,  Mr.  Bsvnx.  Mr. 
BOEBLBBT.  Mr.  Bbeaux.  Mr.  Bubtob.  Mr. 
Chabolbb.  Mr.  Chbbet.  Mr.  Cobable,  Mr. 

COBTE.  Mr.  COBBAOA,  Mr.  COUBTEB.  Mr. 

Daub.  Mr.  £>icBiasoa.  Mr.  Dtsob.  Mr.  Pas- 
cell.  Mr.  Feighab,  Mr.  Pobstthb,  Mr. 
Obeeh.  Mr.  Habser  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hatcheb. 
Mr.  Hobtob.  Mr.  Hoteb.  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr. 
JoBXS  of  North  Carolina.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  KnmaEaa.  Mr.  Laoo- 
mabsibo. Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lnraao- 
stob.  Mr.  Mabtib  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
BCatsoi.  Mr.  McCaib.  Mr.  McCabdless.  Ms. 
MizuLSKi.  Mr.  Natcheb.  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr. 
Pabbis.  Mr.  Ratchpobo.  BCr.  Ribaloo.  BCr. 
RoBEBTS.  BCr.  RoaiasoB.  BCr.  Rob.  BCrs. 
ScHBEiDEB.  BCr.  Shelbt.  BCt.  Smoa.  BCr. 
SZEEB.  Mr.  SZELTOB.  BCt.  Staboelabd,  BCr. 
SiozES.  BCr.  Vabseb  Jact.  BCr.  VABDEBGaipr, 
BCr.  WHrrEHUBST.  BCr.  Wiaa,  BCr.  Wolp.  BCr. 
Woa  Pat.  Mr.  Wtbeb.  BCr.  Youbg  of  Alaska. 
BCr.  Zschau,  and  BCr.  de  la  Oabza. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Owebs.  BCr.  Stabz. 
and  BCr.  Pattebsoh. 

H.  Res.  166:  BCr.  Obzas. 

H.  Res.  194:  BCr.  McEweb. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSOR  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsor 
was  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 
HJl.  2420:  BCr.  Habzib. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

109.  By  the  Speaker  Petition  of  United 
Automobile.  Aerospace,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  Flint  BClch..  rela- 
tive to  unemployment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

110.  Also,  petition  of  Lewis  County  Com- 
mission. Weston,  W.  Va.,  relative  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Lake  project;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


May  26,1983 

Amendments 

Under  dsuae  6  of  rule  ZXin.  pro- 
pooed  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJt  3989 
By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaUfanla: 
-Pace  8.  Una  14.  strike  out  "$4,738,400,000" 
and  iiBKtt  tafe  lieu  thereof  "93447.100.000 
none  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  program". 

Bv  BCr  "^ATTKE: 
-At  the  end  of  the  Mil  add  tbe  f<rilowing 
new  section: 

OOBOBBSSiatlAL  COMMISSIOB  OB  BATIOBAL 
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parUse  conceming  nattmial  defense  policy 


Sac  nil.  (a)  There  is  eatabUabed  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Congreaatonal 
Commission  on  National  Oef enae  Planning 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

(bKl)  The  Commisaion  ahall  review  the 
current  system  of  foimulatlfg  and  imple- 
menUng  national  security  and  national  de- 
fenae  policy,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  planning  and  commalnd  atructure  of  the 
Department  gf  Defense.  Tbe  Commission 
shall  make  reeommendationa  for  eeasuies  to 
promgte  ef f leiency  if  defense  plannlfg  and 
to  pimmote  ocongmy  aid  Improved  admlnis- 
tratign  in  th^  operation  of  the  Departmmt 
of  Defoiae.  The  Commiartnn  ^iedfically 
shall  examine  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of — 

(A)  the  organization  of  the  military  staffs, 
indudifg  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Joint  Staff: 

(B)  procedures  within  the  Departmmt  of 
Defense  providing  command,  communica- 
tions, and  cmitrol  authority; 

(C)  procedures  within  tbe  Department  of 
Defense  for  liaison  with  other  executive 
branah  ageldes  and  with  Congress  enabling 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out  its 
defense  planning  respmislbiUtleB;  and 

(D)  pers<mael  policies  and  functional  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  the  planning  and 
execution  of  aational  defense  policy. 

(3)  The  Commission  shaU  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  sudi  interim  re- 
ports as  it  considers  appropriate  and  shall 
submit  a  final  report  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (1). 

(cXl)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  15  members  as  follows: 

(A)  Seven  appointed  by  tbe  President,  not 
more  than  foar  of  whom  may  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Pour  aptwinted  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Etepresentatives.  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  shall  be  appointed  from  dif- 
ferent pollUckl  parties  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  private  dtiaens. 

(C)  Four  appointed  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senata  two  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  aball  be  appointed 
from  different  political  parties  and  two  of 
whom  shall  be  private  dtixens. 

(3KA)  Appointments  waAa  paragraph  <1) 
shall  be  made  from  penons  who  are  special- 
ly qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commission  by 
reason  of  their  particular  knowledge  and  ex- 


(B)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
aerve  for  the  life  of  the  Cimunission. 

(3)  The  Comihission  shall  convene  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tbla  aeetlon.  but  not  before  October  1. 1083. 

(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(dKl)  One  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shaU  be  designated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


(3)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constltate  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(e>  BCembers  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  for  their  work 
on  the  Commission  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  per  diem  and  travel  expenses  under 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code. 

(fXl)  The  Commission  may  appoint  a  Di- 
rector and  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion ShaU  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  proviaions  of  title  S.  United  States  Code, 
governing  wpointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shaU  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chi4>ter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
daasification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
ratea.  exc^t  that  the  Director  and  staff 
may  not  lie  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Oxnmission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section. 

(gXl)  The  Commission  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
amiropriate.  "The  Commission  may  adminis- 
tjex  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  it. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shsU  fuinlah  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  The  commission  may  use  the  United 
Statea  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
Mkt  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shaU  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 


(5)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may,  if  so  authorized  by  tbe  commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  tbe  commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(hXl)  The  commission  may  issue  subpe- 
nas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimimy 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence that  relates  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigatiim  by  the  Commission.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  imder 
paragr^h  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpraa 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  relating-to  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  commission  shaU 
be  served  in  the  manner  provided  for  sulipe- 
nas  issued  by  a  United  States  district  court 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  C^vil  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

(5)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
boolES,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpena. 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture; but  no  individual  shall  be  prosecut- 
ed or  subjected  to  any  penaly  or  forfeiture 
by  reason  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  conceming  which  he  is  compelled, 
after  having  claimed  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence, except  that  such  individual  so  testify- 
ing shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution 
and  punishment  for  perjury  committed  in 
so  testifying. 

(iKl)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  a 
final  report  to  COngress  not  later  than  one 
year  after  it  convenes,  except  that  the  dead- 
line for  transmitting  that  report  may  be  ex- 
tended by  up  to  six  months  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  upon  transmittal  of 
notice  of  such  extension  to  Congress.  The 
Commission  shall  include  in  its  final  report 
recommendations  designed  to  promote  a 
more  effective  national  defense  planning 
system,  including  such  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  action  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate.  The 
report  shall  specificaUy  address  each  area 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)  tlirough  (D) 
of  subsection  (bXl). 

(2)  The  Commission  shaU  terminate  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  its  final  report 
is  submitted  to  Congress  under  paragraph 
(1). 
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(Legislative  daw  Qf  Wednesday.  May  25, 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
enriratlon  of  the  receas,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THuaiiom). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowinc  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Oradous  Father  in  Heaven,  in  an- 
ticlpati<»i  of  the  Memorial  Day  recess, 
we  remember  with  gratitude  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
Nation.  May  we  never  forget  their  sac- 
rifice and  may  we  order  our  lives  to  be 
wcuthy  of  it.  We  remember  the  Navy 
officer  kiUed  in  El  Salvador  last  night 
and  commend  his  loved  ones  to  Thy 
comfort  and  peace. 

We  have  so  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  Dear  Ood.  We  thank  Thee 
for  Thyself,  for  Thy  love,  and  grace, 
and  faithfulness.  We  thank  Thee  for 
life  and  health— for  daily  provision 
and  the  common  benefits  which  Thou 
hast  granted.  We  who  always  have 
more  than  enough  of  everything  re- 
member with  compas8i<m  those  who 
never  have  enough  of  anything.  We 
thank  Thee  for  our  families  and  the 
oiq^ortunity  to  be  together  during 
recess.  May  this  be  a  time  of  deepen- 
ing and  strengthening  fkmily  relation- 
ship*. We  thank  Thee  for  each  other, 
for  the  privilege  of  laboring  together 
in  this  place  and  commend  one  an- 
other to  Thee  diuing  our  separation. 
We  pray  for  those  who  travel  that 
they  may  do  so  in  safety.  Grant 
Father  that  this  recess  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  rest,  relaxation,  and  per- 
sonal renewal.  In  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


RECOONITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITTLEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  2 
hours  in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
qDeak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each,  with  the  exception  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  may  de- 
liver another  in  his  aeries  of  papers  on 
the  history  of  the  Senate.  There  is 
also  a  qpedal  order  this  morning  for 
the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lbvdi) 
after  the  two  leaders.  I  do  not  antici- 


pate any  further  business  before  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  adjourn  until 
June  6. 

The  House  has  passed  the  MX  reso- 
lution and  the  House  has  passed  the 
adjournment  resolution.  I  think  that 
completes  our  necessary  business 
before  the  recess  begins. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  there  wlU 
be  no  record  votes  in  the  Senate.  We 
will  be  in.  I  wiU  confer  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  his  wishes  with  respect  to 
further  action  on  the  proposal  for  the 
cap  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  As 
I  understand  it.  a  vehicle  has  not  yet 
been  chosen  and  maybe  a  new  vehicle 
will  be  sent  by  the  House  on  some- 
thing else,  but  we  will  get  together  on 
that.  As  the  minority  leader  knows,  I 
will  perform  on  the  commitment  I 
made. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  will  not 
occur  on  Monday  and  perhaps  not  on 
Tuesday,  but  It  depends  on  when  the 
principal  players  are  here  and  avail- 
able and  ready.  So  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion for  delay. 

Kzransioif  s  or  ArnuciATioii 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  yester- 
day to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
minority  leader  and  others  for  work- 
ing out  an  arrangement  that  permit- 
ted us  to  pass  the  debt  ceiling  without 
modification  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  Without  that 
cooperation,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  complete  the  necessary 
business  of  the  Senate  today,  or  per- 
haps even  not  this  week.  I  wish  once 
again  to  state  my  thanks  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  extraordi- 
nary cooperation  in  agreeing  that  no 
amendments  would  be  in  order  and  to 
a  swift  and  prompt  passage  of  that 
necessary  measure. 

It  has  been  a  good  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far.  It  1b  not  time  to  wax  nos- 
talgic about  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress,  but  at  this  point,  almost 
midway  through  the  year,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  me  that  we  have  attacked  a 
number  of  very  large  problems  and 
have  handled  them  with  reasonable 
promptness.  Most  of  them  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  me;  one  or  two  have  been  a 
disappointment.  But  I  guess,  on  aver- 
age, that  it  has  been  pretty  good. 

But  the  important  thing  is  the 
Senate  has  functioned.  The  Senate 
has  acted  in  a  responsible  way  and 
obedient  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  And  that  is  a  prime  responsibility 
of  this  body.  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
it. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  aU  Sautors  a 
happy  time  during  this  mA  or  so  of 
break.  We  need  it  I  know,  if  other 
Senators  are  as  weary  as  I  am.  that 
they  will  profit  from  it  as  welL  I 
intend  to  go  back  to  Tennessee  and  do 
some  intensive  resting.  I  wiU  travel  in 
my  State  some.  I  will  celebrate  my 
grandson's  first  birthday  on  Monday 
and  do  other  pleasurable  things  with 
my  family.  I  hope  other  Senators  will 
enjoy  it  as  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time. 

BSCOGIIITIOll  or  THB  mWOMTT  LSABBS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  generous 
remarks.  I  think  the  clarifications  that 
were  expressed  by  him  yesterday,  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Douc  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  also  the  assertions  by  the 
Speaker  with  respect  to  certain  legisla- 
tion and  assurances  by  the  majority 
leader  enabled  us  to  worii  out  our 
problem.  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to  do 
that.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  delay  for 
the  sake  of  delay  or  have  confronta- 
tions for  the  sake  of  having  confronta- 
tions. 

The  majority  leader  is  very  generous 
in  passing  out  compliments  to  me.  I 
think  I  should  be  just  as  generous,  and 
I  want  to  be.  in  complimenting  him  for 
the  Job  that  he  not  only  did  on  yester- 
day but  also  on  the  Job  that  he  has 
done  from  the  beginning  of  his  tenure 
as  majority  leader.  He  has  been  a  good 
majority  leader.  I  have  found  it  to  be 
very  pleasant  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  the 
majority  leader's  going  back  to  Ten- 
nessee, I  expect  to  go  back  to  West 
Virginia,  a  SUte  that  is  almost 
heaven,  except  that  it  has  high  unem- 
ployment right  now.  He  also  men- 
tioned he  was  going  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  birthday  of  his 
grandson.  Well.  I  certainly  compli- 
ment him  on  that.  As  the  years  come 
and  go.  he  wiU  grow  ever  more  proud 
of  his  grandson. 

Sunday,  my  wife  and  I  will  also  cele- 
brate our  46th  wedding  atmiversary. 
So  I  wish  the  majority  leader  well  in 
regard  to  his  anniversary,  and  I  hope 
that  his  grandson  will  have  the  best  in 
life,  will  be  healthy,  and  I  know  he 
will  come  to  appreciate  and  take  great 
pride  in  his  illustrious  grandfather. 

Having  a  grandchild  is  one's  first 
taste  of  immortality.  And  I  have  no- 


•  Tlii»  "bullet"  (ymlMd  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whidi  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


tloed  that  the  majority  leader  has 
beta  living  •n  a  hltfier  idateau  since 
his  grandMiti  came  aknc.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  say  it.  I  Jurt  take  great 
satisfaction  ki  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity leado*  tak  a  graodMm.  I  had  f our— 
I  have  two  ganddaughteta— and  I  lost 
(Hie  grandaoa  last  year. 

I  am  just  happy  that  the  majority 
leader  is  gofcig  to  be  in  a  poBttkm  to 
carry  that  little  grandchild  around  in 
his  arms.  There  will  oHne  a  day  when 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  that.  Those 
grandsons  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 
But  I  will  b«  thinking  of  the  majority 
leader  as  he  enjoys  his  grandKm. 

Mr.  BAKSR.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  looked  forward  to 
our  first  grandchild.  The  first  year  of 
his  life  is  an  important  occasion.  My 
wife  and  I  will  go  to  Memphis  for  that. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKXR.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  patient  messengers  at  the  door 
who  wish  to  be  admitted.  I  yield  now 
so  that  the  Chair  may  permit  them  to 
come  in.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  frtMn  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Presidoit  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  b|y  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pit)  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.)   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:10  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goeta.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  followins  concurrent  resolutions, 
each  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving tbe  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  minile  procuremoit  and  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode;  and 

S.  Can.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  26,  or  May  37,  1983  to  June  6, 
1983,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  36, 1983  to  June  1. 1963. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJL  3807.  An  act  to  increaae  Uie  level  of 
funds  authorind  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fisoal  years  1983.  1983,  and  1984  to  permit 
adequate  reimburaement  for  meals  served 
under  the  Older  Americana  Act  of  1965;  and 

RJR.  3948.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istntor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
morttage  aaaistance  to  veterans  with  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  of  such  loans, 
and  for  other  puipoaes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
the  rules  would  prohibit  me  from 
saying  anything  of  an  adverse  nature 
about  the  House  of  Representatives 
even  If  I  wanted  to,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  clerics  who  bring  messages 
fran  the  House  to  the  Senate  are, 
shall  I  say.  better  looking  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  that  young  clerk  come  be- 
cause she  joins  with  our  own  nice 
young  lady.  Elizabeth.  Of  course.  I 
mean  no  offense  to  the  Speaker  in  my 
remarks.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Bftr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  Speaker  will  not  be  offended. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  House  is  catching 
up.  The  minority  leader  is  correct,  it  is 
nice  to  receive  those  messages  from 
the  House,  usually  but  not  always,  and 
it  is  always  better  to  receive  them  by 
an  attractive  cleric 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I 
know  of  anything  else  that  has  to  be 
done  at  this  point.  I  yield  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining  to  the  minority 
leader.  I  see  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  in  the  Chamber  to  claim 
his  qiecial  order. 


RECXXJNIIION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


PROTECTING  MENTALLY  DIS- 
ABLED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
CIPIENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
quested today  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
monsor  of  S.  1144,  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heiiiz)  and  cosponsored  by  28  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  titled  "a  bill  to 
suspend  periodic  reviews  of  disability 
beneficiaries  having  mental  impair- 
ments pending  regulatory  reform  of 
the  disability  determination  process." 

This  bill  speaks  to  a  pressing  need. 
All  the  available  evidence,  collected  by 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  recognized  by  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  is  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  under  the 
Rmgan  administration  has  been  ener- 
getically culling  the  rolls  of  disabled 
Recipients  of  both  social  security  dis- 
ability insurance  and  supplemental  se- 


curity income  benefits— based,  at  best, 
on  eligibility  criteria  that  are  flawed, 
and  at  worst,  on  a  desire  to  cut  the 
budget  regardless  of  the  human  cost. 
Since  ^ril  of  1981.  when  SSA  began 
accelerated  reviews  of  disability  bene- 
ficiaries in  both  the  disability  insur- 
ance and  the  SSI  programs,  over 
860.000  disabled  persons'  cases  have 
been  reviewed,  and  an  astonishing  45.2 
percent  have  been  declared  ineUgible. 

Being  declared  ineligible,  and  being 
removed  from  these  programs,  has 
come  as  a  significant  blow  to  many  of 
the  approximately  400.000  persons  de- 
clared ineligible.  But  it  has  been  a 
truly  grave  blow  to  many  of  those  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  whose  eligibility 
was  based  on  mental  impairment.  And 
it  is  with  respect  to  these  individuals 
that  the  SSA  has  been  most  ruthless 
in  culling  the  rolls.  Although  this  cate- 
gory of  disability  comprises  only  11 
percent  of  the  DI  rolls  and  13  percent 
of  the  SSI  rolls,  nearly  28  percent  of 
those  determined  to  be  ineligible  since 
April.  1981  were  recipients  because  of 
mental  impairment. 

Such  actions  are  statistically  sus- 
pect—for obvious  reasons.  The  results 
of  the  appellate  process  also  are  show- 
ing the  rejections  to  be  largely  unsup- 
portable.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  documented  a  reversal  rate 
of  91  percent  for  mentally  impaired 
persons  whose  appeals  of  termination 
were  heard  between  June  1981  and 
August  1982. 

But  in  addition  to  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  SSA  reviews  tiave  been  un- 
fairly hostile,  the  published  SSA  dis- 
ability criteria  and  standards  have 
been  harshly  criticized  for  inadequacy 
by  mental  health  experts.  In  a  Decem- 
ber 1982  Federal  court  decision,  the 
presiding  Judge  determined,  based  on 
expert  testimony,  that  the  SSA  had 
"no  medical,  vocational,  or  other  em- 
pirical or  scientific  basis"  for  eligibility 
criteria  it  employed  pertaining  to 
mental  impairment. 

At  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  on  April  7  and  8  of 
this  year,  a  case  was  cited  of  a  person 
whose  benefits  were  terminated  and 
who  was  told  he  could  return  to  work: 
at  that  very  time  he  was  committed 
against  his  will  to  a  State  mental  insti- 
tution because  of  the  danger  he  posed 
to  himself  and  society. 

Mr.  President,  as  lias  been  said  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Prtor).  who  has  been  pursuing  this 
matter  diligently  and  conscientiously, 
"the  wheels  of  Justice  are  grinding  far 
too  slowly  for  the  mentally  disabled 
who  are  being  unfairly  stripped  of 
their  benefits.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  to  counter  these  grave  in- 
justices." That,  in  fact,  is  sadly  the 
case. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
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m  (Senator  Pbtok)  and  27  other  Sen- 
ators. Including  myaelf .  is  a  simple  bill 
which  will  address  this  situation 
squarely  and  effectively.  It  requires 
S8A  to  revise  its  regulatory  criteria  re- 
lating to  mental  impairment,  after 
consultation  with  mental  health  ex- 
perts. And.  until  those  criteria  are  re- 
vised so  that  they  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine fairly,  accurately,  and  impar- 
tially whether  new  applicants  and  cur- 
rent mentally  impataed  recipients  of 
disability  benefits  truly  are  qualified 
to  receive  those  benefits,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits further  disability  reviews  for 
such  recipients.  The  biU  does  provide 
wisely  that  this  prohibition  will  not 
apply  if  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  finds  evidence  of 
fraud  or  that  a  recipient  is  worldng 
gainfully. 

Mr.  President,  the  mentaUy  im- 
paired must  labor  under  a  burden  that 
most  of  us  will  never  experience  or 
fully  comprehend.  The  least  a  consci- 
entious society  can  do  for  them  is 
treat  them  fairly.  We  must  require  no 
less  of  our  governmental  agencies— 
particularly  one  that  was  created  to 
aid  the  less  fortunate  in  our  midst. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill.  I 
urge  the  Finance  Committee,  to  which 
it  has  been  referred,  to  consider  and 
act  on  it  expeditiously,  so  that  we  may 
take  conclusive  action  before  thou- 
sands more  of  mentally  impaired  indi- 
viduals are  harmed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gaxL 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  plus  the  additional 
time  yielded  by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
SUPPLEBIENTAL  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  with  Sena- 
tor Sracm  which  will  provide  for  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental ccnnpensation  (FSC)  pro- 
gram beyond  the  current  termination 
date  of  September  30.  1983.  At  that 
point,  the  program  will  be  providing 
up  to  14  weeks  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits  on  top  of  the  26  weeks 
of  State  benefits  available  in  aU  SUtes 
and  the  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
for  which  the  unemployed  in  certain 
States  are  eligible.  This  legislation 
would  extend  the  FSC  program 
through  March  31. 1984.  at  an  estimat- 
ed net  cost  of  $1.9  billion.  It  would  in- 
clude the  phaseout  provision  of  cur- 
rmt  law.  under  which  individuals  who 
would  still  be  eligible  for  a  number  of 
weeks  of  FSC  benefits  as  of  March  31. 


1984.  could  receive  up  to  half  of  those 
weeks  after  that  date. 

This  bill  recognises  that  there  will 
be  a  need  to  extend  this  program  after 
September  30.  Even  under  the  admin- 
istration's revised  economic  forecast, 
unemployment  by  the  end  of  this  year 
is  still  projected  to  be  close  up  to  10 
percent,  and  the  rate  for  all  of  1984  is 
projected  to  average  9.1  percent. 
While  this  represents  an  improvement 
from  current  levels,  unemployment 
would  stm  be  tragicaUy  high,  and  its 
victims  would  still  feel  its  pain. 

In  some  States,  unemployment  may 
still  be  at  double-digit  levels.  My  own 
State  of  Michigan,  which  is  now  in  its 
41st  consecutive  month  of  double-digit 
unemplojrment.  is  projected  to  have  an 
unemployment  rate  for  1983  of  14.8 
percent  and  for  1984  of  11.9  percent. 
Clearly,  a  Federal  supplemental  unem- 
ployment program  will  still  be  a  vital 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  unemployment  rates  which 
will  be  about  at  levels  they  were  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  present  FSC 
program  last  August.  If  the  conditions 
will  be  the  same,  the  congressional  re- 
sponse should  be  the  same  as  well,  and 
the  program  should  be  extended.  To 
put  this  further  Into  perspective,  for 

1983  and  1984  the  administration  is 
projecting  unemployment  rates  almost 
2  percentage  points  higher  than  we 
had  when  a  similar  Federal  supple- 
mental benefit  program  was  enacted 
in  the  mid-1970's. 

During  the  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 

1984  budget  resolution.  Senator  Spec- 
TSR  and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Dole,  in  which  we  re- 
ceived a  commitment  for  hearings  on 
this  legislation  before  the  committee 
and  his  assurance  that  he  would  not 
support  a  point  of  order  raised  under 
the  Budget  Act  which  could  impede 
this  legislation  if  it  is  reported  out  of 
committee.  Senator  DoMonci.  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  also  in- 
dicated that  if  the  Finance  Committee 
hearings  establish  a  need  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  FSC  program,  he  would 
not  use  the  Budget  Act  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

When  Senator  Specter  and  I  offered 
an  amendment  last  December  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  under  the  FSC  pro- 
gram by  up  to  6  weeks,  it  received 
broad  bipartisan  support.  Once  again. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this 
effort  and  support  this  legislation  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1387 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativea   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  ataenMed,  That  (aXl) 


acetkm  60a(fX2)  of  Federal  Supplaiiaital 
CompensaUon  Act  of  1983  Is  smrmlwl  by 
■triklni  out  "September  M.  IMS"  and  in- 
aertinc  tn  lieu  tbereof  "March  SI.  1964". 

(3)  Section  006(3)  of  auch  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1. 106S"  and  inaert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "April  1. 1064". 

(bXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subaec- 
Uon  (a)  ahaU  apply  to  weeks  begtnnlnc  after 
September  SO.  1083. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earUeat  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each 
SUte  with  whlcli  he  haa  In  effeet  an  agree- 
ment under  secUon  003  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1083  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Fednal  supple- 
mental compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  if  any  Stete  fails  or  re- 
fuses, within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed 
such  a  modification  to  such  SUte,  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  on  or  before  such  3-week 
period. 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kfichigan  (Mr.  Levin)  in 
the  effort  to  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  (FSC)  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  6  months  until 
March  30. 1984.  Recently.  I  engaged  in 
a  colloquy  with  Senators  Levih.  Dole. 
DoiiEifici  and  Baker  on  this  issue.  At 
that  time,  assurances  were  given  that 
a  point  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  be  raised,  and  that  hearings 
would  be  expeditiously  held  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Social  Security  Amendmente  of 
1983  contained,  among  other  unem- 
plojnnent  provisions,  an  extension  of 
the  FSC  program  from  April  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  This  extension  was 
supported  by  the  administration,  in 
part  due  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  gravity  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation. At  that  time.  I  supported  and 
worked  for  passage  of  the  FSC  exten- 
sion to  try  to  assuage  the  devastating 
effects  of  imemplojrment  in  my  State, 
the  level  of  which  stood  at  12.9  per- 
cent. According  to  recent  estimates, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
now  suffering  from  an  unemployment 
rate  of  13.4  percent,  with  over  719.000 
Pennsylvanians  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  this 
extension  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  would  cost  approximate- 
ly $1.89  billion  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
While  this  may  be  expensive,  I  feel 
that  allowing  the  program  to  lapse 
would  create  human  trauma  on  a  scale 
that  would  dwarf  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension. At  this  juncture,  even  with 
many  citing  the  upward  motion  of  the 
economy,  it  is  self-defeating  to  deny 
those  in  need  of  assistance  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  survive  the  ciirrent 
crisis,  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 


to  rejfdn  the  work  force  In  a  produc- 
tive capadty . 

The  ma|or  economic  foreeaste 
iMToJeet  untmploymenfc  to  be  wdl 
above  8  peroent  through  Amfl  of  1984. 
Clearly,  there  wUl  be  a  need  toe  this 
program.  The  extemlon  of  the  FBC 
program  is  absolutely  ementiol  for 
providing  a  safety  net  for  the  unem- 
ployed. This  extension  ii  badly 
needed,  and  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  sgpport  this  leglilation.* 


REGULAR'  MUTUAL  MEETINGS 
AND  VISITS  BETWEEN  TOP 
MILITARY  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  17.  Senator  Nuim  and  I  took  to 
the  Senate  floor  to  propose  that  there 
should  be  regular  mutual  meetings 
and  visite  between  our  tap  military 
people  and  those  of  the  Soviets.  It  Is 
more  Important  than  ever  now  that  we 
are  embaricfeig  on  the  MX  project  that 
we  reduce  the  chances  of  misunder- 
standing and  miscalculation.  Whether 
one  opposed  the  MX— as  I  did  because 
of  the  belief  that  the  world  wiU  be  less 
safe  with  it  than  without  it— or  wheth- 
er one  supported  the  MX— as  Senator 
NuHH  did  in  part  because  of  the  hope 
that  it  would  prod  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiate an  aitns  control  treaty— I  now 
can  say  thsit  most  of  us  agree  that  it 
would  be  h^hly  valuable  for  our  mili- 
tary leaderafaip  and  that  of  the  Soviets 
to  regularly  visit  each  other.  None  of 
us  are  naive  about  Soviet  intentions  or 
about  their  actions.  But  while  I  am 
highly  critical  of  the  Soviete  because 
of  their  expansionist  and  totalitarian 
activities,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  sui- 
cidal. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  now  can 
say  that  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
support  the  idea  of  these  regular 
mutual  personal  visits.  I  can  say  that 
because  yesterday  Senator  Numh  and  I 
sent  the  Pi^sident  a  letter  containing 
56  signatures  which  proposes  this  pro- 
graoL  The  56  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  signed  this  letter  represent  a 
bipartisan  and  philosophically  broadly 
based  majority  of  this  body. 

The  letter,  after  pointing  out  the 
risk  to  the  world  of  misperception  or 
miscalculation.  urges  President 
Reagan  "to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  establishment  of  a  program 
of  regular  exchange  visit  by  the  high- 
level  United  States  and  Soviet  military 
personnel." 

Because  a  majority  of  us  have  signed 
It,  because  Its  subject  is  so  near  to  the 
issues  of  world  peace  and  survival  that 
we  have  been  discussing  for  many  days 
now,  I  would  like  to  share  the  contents 
with  all  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  is  dated  May  25. 1983.  and 
It  is  addressed  to  the  President. 


VS-StMATE, 

CuMMirisB  on  AaiBD  Ssavicas. 
Waahington.  D.a.  May  2S.  IMS. 
The  nasnuar. 
The  WMU  Homae, 
WuMmgtoH,  D.C 

DasR  Ma.  PissmsaT:  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  facing  the  world  today  is  the  risk  of 
war  caused  by  misperception  or  ndscalcula- 
tlon.  That  danger  is  even  greater  today  be- 
cause In  an  atmosphere  of  heightened  ten- 
sion and  mistrust,  this  government,  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  our  displeasure 
over  Soviet  actions,  has  cut  back  programs 
of  faoe-to-face  Interchange  between  n.S. 
and  Soviet  citizens.  Whatever  Justification 
there  may  be  for  some  of  these  curtail- 
ments, they  should  not  include  that  most 
critical  area  of  bilateral  understanding,  a 
comprehension  by  each  country  of  the 
oCher'a  strategic  military  motives,  inten- 
Uona.  capabilities,  and  safeguards.  Indeed, 
we  believe  tJiat  efforts  must  be  expanded  to 
Improve  this  understanding  on  the  part  of 
military  leaders  of  both  countries,  to  reduce 
toe  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  accident  or  mis- 
calculation. 

In  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.SJBJt.  are  indeed  adversaries,  but 
believing  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  resulting  from  mispercep- 
timi.  we  urge  you  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
regular  exchange  visits  between  high-level 
UJB.  and  Soviet  military  personnel.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  program  would  benefit 
both  sides.  Is  consistent  with  other  confi- 
dence-building measures  being  considered 
by  our  government,  and  is  a  positive  step 
toward  reducing  the  danger  of  miscalcula- 
tion, by  either  side,  of  the  military  inten- 
tioos  of  the  other. 

We  sre  not  making  detaUed  proposals  for 
program  format  or  content,  as  we  believe 
that  the  specifics  could  be  worked  out  by 
the  military  leaders  themselves.  In  order  to 
be  effective,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
discussions  should  be  broad  in  scope  and  be 
as  substantive  as  possible. 

The  American  people,  including  our  mili- 
tary leaders,  have  a  strong  desire  for  peace. 
We  believe  that  an  American  propoail  for 
military  exchange  visits  would  be  a  clear 
signal  of  our  intention  to  search  for  new 
measures  to  help  preserve  world  peace. 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  proposal  your 
careful  consideration. 

Cari  Levin.  Dan  Quayle.  John  Glenn, 
John  C.  Danf  orth,  Jim  Sasser,  William 
Proxmire,  John  H.  Chafee,  David 
Duimberger.  Arlen  Specter.  Sam 
Nuim,  William  S.  Cohen,  James  Exon, 
Slade  Gorton,  Dennis  DeConcini.  Alan 
K.  Simpson.  Warren  Rudman,  Alfonse 
M.  D'Amato. 
Rudy  Boschwitz,  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jeff 
BIngaman.  Dale  Bumpers,  Quentin  N. 
Burdick,  Alan  Cranston,  Alan  J. 
Dixon,  Wendell  H.  Ford.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Nancy 
Luidon  Kassebaum,  Russell  B.  Long, 
Claiborne  Pell.  David  Pryor,  Donald 
W.  Riegle.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Paul  E. 
Tsongas.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  J.  Ben- 
nett Jolmston,  Lawton  Chiles. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Max  Baucus, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  Gary  Hart. 
John  Heinz,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Christopher  J.  Dodd,  George  J.  Ifitch- 
ell,  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.,  Howard  VL 
Metaenbaum.  David  L.  Boren,  Ernest 
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F.  Boilings.  John  Melcher.  Lowell  P. 
Weicker.  Jr..  Pete  Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  signed 
by  myself.  Senator  Nuim,  and  54  col- 
leagues, making  a  total  of  56  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  signed  this 
letter  to  the  President. 

Even  as  the  ultimate  debate  was  get- 
ting underway  this  week  on  the  MX 
missile,  news  media  carried  aocounte 
of  interviews  with  long-term  observers 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations  who 
expressed  concern  that  those  relations 
are  at  a  new  low  and  pointed  out  the 
resulting  dangers  for  mutual  survivaL 

This  week  also  saw  the  President  en- 
dorsing the  recommendations  of  a 
Pentagon  task  force  containing  pro- 
posals for  so-called  confidence-build- 
ing measures  to  improve  commtmica- 
tions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.SJSJt.  The  measures  are  essen- 
tially technological  and  are  certainly 
worthwhile. 

However,  the  letter  which  we  sent  to 
the  President  yesterday  called  for 
something  new,  something  that  would 
significantly  improve  the  communica- 
tion process  above  and  beyond  the 
technological  aspects  referred  to  in 
that  report.  This  new  element  is  the 
personal  and  regiilar  mutual  visits  of 
the  very  imif  ormed  personnel  who  are 
closest  to  the  military  situation  and 
who  need  to  Imow  how  each  thinks 
and  might  act  so  that  we  can  avoid 
any  miscalculation  or  mistake  which 
can  plunge  the  world  into  the  ultimate 
abyss.* 


SBS  SOUTHFIELD  DEDICATED 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recent  dedication  of  a 
new  damage  control  trainer,  the  SBS 
(shipboard  simulator)  Southfield.  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Center  in  South- 
field,  Mich. 

The  shipboard  simulator  is  a  tmif  led 
sjrstem  for  training  Naval  Reserve  per- 
sonnel in  surface  warfare  doctrine  and 
procedures.  It  is  comprised  of  various 
components,  including  the  engine 
room  (main  control),  damage  control 
central,  and  a  damage  control  com- 
partment. The  SBS,  through  ite  cost- 
effective  programs,  is  a  crucial  facility 
which  represents  the  read  world,  since 
the  Reserves  train  for  what  can 
happen. 

In  their  exercises,  the  sailors  begin 
with  a  realistic  incident  of  conflict 
which  brings  them  to  an  hour-by- 
hour,  even  minute-by-minute,  deterio- 
ration of  the  situation.  Using  appara- 
tus normally  found  aboard  the  frigate, 
the  crew  cares  for  casualties,  puts  out 
fires,  patehes  and  repairs  and.  as  one 
scenario  says,  "prepares  for  a  possible 
reattack  in  the  next  48  hours." 

Damage  control,  in  which  people  are 
assigned  duties  and  parties  through- 
out the  ship,  is  concerned  not  only 
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with  battle  damage  but  alao  nonbattle 
damage  from  fire,  collision,  grounding 
(v  exidosion.  This  could  be  necessary 
In  port  as  well  as  at  sea. 

Briefly,  damage  control  central 
serves  as  headquarters  for  the  ship's 
damage  control  organisation  and  ef- 
forts In  the  same  manner  as  a  head- 
quarters is  established  at  a  disaster 
site.  Personnel  receive  damage  reports 
frwn  repair  parties,  they  follow  their 
progress,  send  assistance  if  necessary 
and  advise  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  situation. 

Naval  Reserve  Center  training  is 
conducted  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  modem  technology  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force's  JTnox-cIass  and  (Xiver 
Hazard  Perry-dus  frigates.  The 
Southfleld.  Mich,  facility  simulates 
damage  to  compartments  onboard  the 
FP-1052  JTnox-class  frigate.  When  re- 
servists are  not  at  these  ships  on  2- 
week  active  duty  periods  or  at  a  week- 
end away  training  (WET)  at  a  fleet 
training  center  or  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Center,  they  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  realistic  modularized  training 
courses  and  sessions  conducted  during 
regularly  scheduled  drills.  In  some 
cases,  active  duty  crews  are  also  par- 
ticipating in  prearrival  training  at  Re- 
serve centers  in  a  reverse  WET  proce- 
dure. 

The  damage  control  trainer  is  the 
first  facility  at  the  SB8  Southfleld 
complex.  It  is  part  of  an  overall  pro- 
gram begun  only  3  years  ago  by  the 
Navy  to  upgrade  the  training  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  My  congratulations  to 
all  the  outstanding  men  and  women 
associated  with  the  damage  control 
trainer  and  particularly  the  command- 
ing officer.  Lt.  Comdr.  Joel  Prank. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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be  others.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  3  VML. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  esti- 
mate that  we  shall  probably  adjourn 
around  1  p.m.  In  view  of  that  possibil- 
ity. I  think  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
the  Racoao  open.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  today,  in  view  of  the 
probable  early  adjournment,  the 
Ricoao  remain  open  until  3  pan.  for 
the  insertion  of  statements,  introduc- 
tion of  bills,  and  resolutions^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
others  seeking  recognition,  so  I  shall 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  m^vious  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  10  minutes  each  except  those  made 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bm».  on  which  there  shall  be  no 
time  limit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majmity  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader 
and  it  looks  as  if  neither  of  us  is  going 
to  be  surprised  by  what  I  say  next.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  many  takers  for 
morning  busineas.  I  have  the  queasy 
feeling  that  there  are  not  many  people 
around  except  me  and  the  minority 
leader.  In  any  case.  I  have  put  out  a 
hotline  saying  we  are  going  to  shut 
down  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  morn- 
ing busineas  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  told  there  are 
two  Members  who  have  Indicated  they 
wish  to  speak  on  this  side.  There  may 


THE  UTTER  DEVASTATION  OF  A 
NUCLEAR  WAR 
Mr.  PROXMiRE.  Mr.  President,  Just 
how  catastrophic  would  a  nuclear  war 
be?  Do  those  who  foresee  massive  de- 
struction exaggerate?  Would  a  nuclear 
war  end  up  little  different  than  a  con- 
ventional war  except  the  bomb  craters 
would  be  bigger  and  the  human  casu- 
alties somewhat  higher?  Could  we  re- 
cover in  a  few  years  from  a  nuclear 
war  the  way  this  country  has  from  all 
its  wars  in  the  past,  even  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  wars— World  War  II? 
We  know  that  World  War  II,  for  ex- 
ample, was  terrible  in  its  results;  we 
know  that  many  people,  especiaUy  in 
Europe— Germany,  Russia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe— many,  many 
people  were  killed  and  cities  were  lev- 
eled. Is  that  the  kind  of  situation  we 
face? 

The  World  Health  Organization  re- 
cently decided  that  it  would  make  as 
careful  a  study  of  this  as  they  could, 
so  they  appointed  10  scientists  from  10 
different  countries  representing  all 
kinds  of  views.  These  scientists  made 
the  most  meticulous  and  careful  esti- 
mate of  what  the  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war  would  be.  They  rejected 
what  they  called  extreme  assumptions 
such  as  the  assumption  that,  possibly, 
the  result  of  the  effect  on  the  atmos- 
phere might  Just  destroy  all  animal 
and  human  life,  and  they  projected 
three  different  scenarios. 

One  scenario  was  an  all-out  war  in- 
volving the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Another  scenario  was  a 
tactical  nuclear  war  in  Europe,  involv- 
ing military  targets.  The  third  was  a 
single  nuclear  bomb,  a  20-megaton 
bomb,  dropped  in  the  center  of 
London. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  all-out  nuclear 
scenario,  these  scientists  estimated— 
and  hold  on  to  your  hat  now— that 
one-half  of  all  the  people  in  the  world 
would  be  dead  or  dying,  seriously  in- 
jured. They  said  1.15  bilUon  dead.  1.1 
billion  injuries.  They  said  that  there 


would  be  virtually  nothing  left  of  dvl- 
Uzatlon.  that  our  dtlea  would  be  utter- 
ly destroyed.  There  would  be  nothing 
like  the  kind  of  relatkmahlps  we  have 
with  our  fellow  human  belngi  now. 
Any  notion  that  our  magniflcant  Con- 
stitution or  form  of  government  oould 
be  preserved,  of  course,  would  be  ut- 
terly gone. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  tragedies 
we  would  suffer,  of  course,  is  that  our 
hospitals  would  be  destroyed,  virtually 
entirely.  0«ir  doctors  would  be  gone, 
our  medicines  would  be  gone.  In  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  of  this  kind,  those  who 
were  not  killed  right  away  would  be 
burned  with  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
degree  bums.  Anybody  who  has  been 
bumed  knows  the  horrible  agonies 
that  you  suffer  when  you  are  burned. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  no  relief 
from  these  agonies  in  such  a  war. 

This  is  the  kind  of  scenario  that  I 
think  we  shrink  from,  we  do  not  like 
to  think  about,  but  I  think  should  be 
called  to  our  attention,  because  we 
should  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Senate  decided 
to  go  ahead,  along  with  the  House. 
with  the  MX  multiwarhead  nuclear 
bomb  that  would  provide  for  another 
1,000  warheads  in  this  country  in  100 
silos— tremendously  unstable,  in  my 
view,  and  very  likely  to  resxilt  in  a 
launch-on-waming  system,  which 
would  make  this  a  far  less  secure 
world.  ' 

lix.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  Bfoy  11.  1983,  headlined  "All- 
Out  Nuclear  War  Could  Claim  Half  of 
Planet,  Experts  Say."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu).  as  follows: 

Aix-OoT  Ndclxak  Was  Coulb  Claim  Halt 
or  Plamxt.  EIxpnTS  Sat 

OsmvA.— A  report  released  yesterday  by 
the  World  Health  Orsanization  estimates 
that  about  half  the  world's  population  of  4.5 
billion  would  be  Immediate  victims  of  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war. 

The  report,  prepared  by  an  International 
committee  of  10  scientists,  listed  a  potential 
toU  of  1.15  billion  dead  and  1.1  bilUon  in- 
jured in  outlining  the  worst  of  three  war 
scenarios  which  it  said  "do  not  include  the 
extreme  views." 

It  warned  that  the  chances  of  Injured  sur- 
vivors receiving  any  medical  attention  are 
"next  to  nil."  and  voiced  doubt  that  "even  a 
comprehensive  civil  defense  policy  would 
reduce  significantly  the  number  of  casual- 
ties." 

Compiled  from  various  studies,  the  151- 
page  report  assumes  that  in  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war  10,000  megatons  of  nuclear  bombs 
are  exploded  all  over  the  world,  90  percent 
of  them  in  Europe.  Asia  and  North  America. 

The  report  tayt  that  a  war  with  smaller, 
tactical  weapons  totaling  20  megatons  and 
limited  to  military  targets  in  Ontral 
Europe  would  claim  about  9  million  dead  or 
severely  injured,  with  the  same  nimiber  of 
people  suffering  leas  serious  injuries. 


"Even  if  the  attack  is  aimed  only  at  mili- 
tary targets,  the  civilian  rawwlttes  would 
outnumber  military  cawialUes  by  16-1,"  it 


In  the  third  aoenarlo.  wbleh  supposed  that 
the  Houses  ^f  Parliament  in  London  were 
the  target  of  a  single  one-megaton  bomb— M 
times  the  explosive  power  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb— the  rSport  lists  1.8  mUUon  dead  and 
1.7  million  injured  as  potential  casualtiea. 

Authors  of  the  report,  submitted  to  the 
159-naUon  health  organtatlon's  annual  as- 
sembly, include  scientists  from  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France.  Britain. 
Japan,  Sweden.  Austria,  Venesutia.  Nigeria 
and  the  Netherlands. 

The  report  said  tliat  after  an  all-out  war, 
"devastation  to  the  advanced  economies  of 
the  world  would  be  virtually  complete." 

"Money,  banliing.  investment,  and  all  the 
trappings  of  advanced  eoooomies  would  dis- 
appear," it  said. 

The  postwar  period  would  Xnt  marked  by 
hunger,  and  "millions  would  starve  to  deaUi 
in  the  first  few  years."  the  report  added. 
Smoke  from  huge  conflagrations  "oould  en- 
velop much  of  the  Northern  hemlQ>here," 
reducing  the  amount  of  sunlight  reaching 
the  earth's  surface  and  "directly  impairing 
agricultural  Activity." 

The  report  said  it  was  "generally  believed 
ttiat  no  state  In  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons lias  embarked  on  an  extensive  civil  de- 
fense program  that  could  protect  a  large 
part  of  the  papulation. 

"Quite  apart  from  the  extremely  high 
cost,  it  is  doabtful  whether  even  a  compre- 
hensive civil  defense  policy  would  reduce 
significantly  the  number  of  casualties." 

Protection  provided  by  dvil  defense  meas- 
ures could  be  "neutralized  by  increasing  the 
scale  of  attack,"  the  report  said. 

"Moreover,  the  very  fact  of  a  cotmtry 
starting  large-scale  civil  defense  measures 
may  be  seen  by  the  other  side  as  preparing 
for  nuclear  war.  In  a  climate  of  political  ten- 
sion this  maiy  precipitate  the  outbreak  of 
such  a  war  in  a  pre-emptive  move,"  it  added. 

The  chairman  of  the  sdentific  panel  was 
Professor  Sune  Bergstroem,  of  Sweden's 
Karollnska  Institute.  The  other  members 
were  Dr.  Itsuzo  Shlgematsu.  chairman  of 
Hirosltlma's  Radiation  Effects  Research 
Foundation:  Professor  Alexander  Leaf,  of 
Harvard  Medical  School:  Sir  Douglas  Black, 
president  of  Britain's  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians; Nikolay  P.  Bochkov.  director  of  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Medical  Oenetics;  Dr. 
Raeluf  J.  H.  Kruisinga.  of  the  Netherlands; 
Dr.  Sigvar  Eklund.  former  director  general 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 
Professor  Maurice  Toblana.  of  Prance's 
Oustave-Roussy  Institute;  Dr.  Ouillermo 
Whittembury,  of  the  Venuzuelan  Institute 
of  SdenUflc  Investigations,  and  Oen.  Oluse- 
gun  Obasanjo,  of  Nigeria. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  GENOCIDE: 
THOSE  WHO  STILL  SUFFER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  BCr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  ran  an  article  this 
week  on  the  troubled  art  of  Cambodi- 
an children.  These  children  have  suf- 
fered terribly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambo- 
dia. The  drawings  described  by  the  ar- 
ticle depict  executions,  torture,  and 
starvation  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Khmer  Rouge  who  formerly 
ruled  in  Cambodia. 

Several  of  the  pictures  drawn  by  the 
children  show  people  tied  to  trees 


being  stabbed  or  shot.  Others  portray 
man  graves. 

These  are  not  drawings  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  article  reminds  us.  They 
are  memories  of  aoenta  witnessed  or 
experienced  by  the  children  them- 
selves, children  who  have  been  or- 
phaned and  in  some  cases  saw  their 
parents'  execution. 

The  article  notes  that— 

(Mlore  than  four  years  after  the  Khmer 
Rouge  were  driven  from  power,  the  Cambo- 
dian children  still  suffer  from  painful 
monories.  Many  are  stiU  tormented  by 
^bts  of  the  brutal  deaths  of  parents  and 
siblingB.  and  many  are  still  struggling  to 
work  out  their  anguish. 

You  can  see  the  trauma  in  the  pic- 
tures these  children  draw,  children 
who  are  living  reminders  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Cambodian  genocide.  For 
us,  these  horrors  tend  to  fade  into  ab- 
straction over  time.  But  the  horrors 
refuse  to  fade  from  the  memories  of 
those  who  suffered. 

It  is  their  continued  suffering  that 
reminds  us  of  the  need  to  speak  out 
against  such  atrocities  wherever  they 
exist.  This  reminder  is  especially 
strong,  because  the  suffering  of  chil- 
dren strikes  us  in  a  particularly  pain- 
ful way. 

We  cannot  make  the  suffering  mi- 
raculously go  away  for  those  who  have 
witnessed  such  horrors  in  the  past,  but 
we  can  provide  hope  for  those  whose 
human  dignity  and  freedom  are 
threatened  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  planned, 
premeditated  attempt  at  extermina- 
tion, in  my  Judgment,  definitely  a 
genocide.  It  is  the  Idnd  of  action  that 
would  be  proscribed  by  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  which  every  developed  nation 
in  the  world  except  the  United  States 
has  ratified— we  have  not;  which  every 
President  in  the  United  States  has 
called  on  us  to  ratify  since  1949— the 
Senate  has  failed  to  do  so;  which  many 
House  Members  have  said  we  should 
ratify,  but  they  do  not  have  any  voice 
in  this,  this  is  entirely  a  Senate 
matter. 

I  think  the  time  certainly  has  long 
since  passed  when  we  should  have 
acted  on  this.  Once  again.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  horrorif  ying 
drawings  of  these  young  children  and 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ERA  HEARINGS  BEGIN  IN 
SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  began 
hearings  today  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10.  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  as  one  of 
our  witnesses  Mama  S.  Tucker,  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney  who  has  taught 
"Women  and  the  Law"  at  the  Catholic 
University  and  Georgetown  University 


law  schools;  she  is  also  the  head  of  the 
section  on  individual  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  founding  member  of  the 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  an  active  family  law  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Ms.  Tucker  spoke  eloquenUy  of  the 
need  for  ERA,  and  provided  valuiJIile 
assistance  to  the  subcommittee  as  we 
began  consideration  of  this  important 
matter  in  this  Congress.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  BCs. 
Tucker's  statement  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

TESTmoirv  OF  Makm a  S.  Tuckkr  Bepokc  the 

SXTBCOHMITnE    OH    THE    COWSTITUTIOW    OP 

THK  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

Chairman  Hatch  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  Mama  S.  Tucker.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  appear  before  you  today.  My  in- 
terest on  the  issue  reflects  my  affiliation 
with  the  Women's  Legal  E>efense  Fund, 
which  I  helped  found  and  the  National 
Women's  Law  Onter.  of  which  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

The  WLDF  was  organized  in  1971  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  educating  the  public  on  legal  and 
political  issues  of  importance  to  women  and 
for  facilitating  litigation  attacking  sex  dLv 
crimination  in  all  forms.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  been  invited  to  present  our  views  to 
Congress  on  dozens  of  matters.  And,  we 
have  participated  in  htmdreds  of  law  suits 
at  all  levels  of  federal  and  state  courts. 

We  are  here  today  to  urge  this  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senate,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
women  of  this  Nation  that  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  has  no  place  in  American 
life  by  again  submitting  to  the  states  for 
ratification  on  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was  first 
introduced  sixty  years  ago  by  the  National 
Women's  Party,  to  complement  women's 
newly  won  right  of  suffrage.  The  feminists 
of  that  time  recognized  ttiat  their  recent 
victory  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  far 
more  difficult  struggle  to  obtain  equality  in 
all  aspects  of  American  society.  They  were, 
unfortunately,  very  right  in  their  assess- 
ment of  how  difficult  the  struggle  would  be. 

Sixty  years  later,  women  have  still  only 
begim  to  achieve  meaningful  progress.  The 
inferior  status  of  women  in  virtually  every 
economic  and  political  sphere  r^nains  the 
norm.  The  total  exclusion  of  women  from 
participation  at  many  levels  in  our  society  is 
still  an  embarrassing  reality  and  a  national 
disgrace. 

The  continuing  existence  of  laws  which 
sanction  inequality  or  iu»ept  a  diminished 
status  for  women  have  an  effect  far  beyond 
the  literal  meaning  of  their  terms.  Each  of 
these  laws  is  a  governmental  expression  to 
the  public  that  inequality  of  rights  is  an  ac- 
ceptable public  policy.  Their  mere  existence 
is  an  affirmation  that  American  women 
remain  second  class  citizens.  Only  an  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  end  this  shameful 
treatment. 

Without  an  ERA,  we  know  that  those 
rights  which  have  been  painfully  won  are 
incredibly  fragile.  Indeed,  this  Administra- 
tion is  proving  this  point  beyond  our  worst 
fears.  The  Administration,  during  the  past 
two  years,  has  effectively  undermined  exist- 
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taw  federal  antlHltocrtantawUan  tethleMon  by 
tu  fevertah  tewrttlnc  of  federal  reguteUoiiB 
jl^jiurf  by  prior  aickninietratione  (taidudtaic 
Republican  onee)  to  enoourate  equal  oppor- 
tontty.  Thli  AitaUniatimUoD  is  cleariy  lisnal- 
taW  to  Um  Nation  that  equal  richU  for 
vonen  to  no  longer  an  tanportant  item  on 
our  nattoofal  acenda. 

Only  with  tbe  paance  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amentaent  will  our  national  ooounltment 
to  equaUty  for  wooien  be  unequivocally  and 
fn.|^«H>«ny  af finned  for  aU  of  our  ciUaens. 
for  all  time. 

We  have  learned  that  there  to  no  accepU- 
ble  nitaatltute  for  an  ERA.  Neither  the  Fifth 
nor  the  Fourteenth  AmendmenU'  guaran- 
tees of  equal  protection  under  the  laws  pro- 
vides us  the  guarantee  of  equaUty  we  seek. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  made  thto  clear 
again  and  again  by  refusfaig  to  view  claasifl- 
tattnn  baaed  on  sex  as  inherently  suspect 
(as  it  does  classifications  based  on  race). 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  you 
will  undoubtedly  hear  many,  many  reasons 
why  an  ERA  to  needed  to  guarantee  equaUty 
for  women.  In  my  own  testimony.  I  would 
like  to  limit  my  remarks  to  a  discussion  of 
the  three  areas  I  feel  I  know  best:  famUy 
law.  employment,  and  education.  For  me. 
these  three  areas  hold  special  importance 
because  I  see  in  them  more  than  particular 
types  of  discrimination  with  which  every 
woman  can  identify.  I  also  see  a  direct  link 
between  them  and  the  phenomenon  of  the 
feminintion  of  poverty. 

In  the  area  of  family  law.  for  example.  I 
see  every  day  in  my  own  practice  how  the 
institutionaliied  discrimination  against 
women  as  homemakers  contributes  to  their 
desperate  economic  condition  following  di- 
vorce—a kind  of  discrimination  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  an  ERA.  I  am  talking 
about  an  economic  disparity  between  di- 
vorced men  and  women  that  we,  as  women, 
have  always  known  to  be  true  and  that  stud- 
ies are  Just  now  beginning  to  corroborate. 
Studies  have  shown  then,  in  the  year  imme- 
diately following  divorce,  the  financial  secu- 
rity id  women  plummets  by  an  average  of 
73%  while  that  of  their  husbands  increases 
by  43%. 

The  rtwt  causes  of  thto  disparity  may  be 
found  tai  inadequate  child  support  awards, 
unequal  distribution  of  marital  property, 
and  insufficient  arrangements  for  spousal 
support— three  problems  which  themselves 
find  their  genesto  in  the  undervaliuttion  of 
the  homemalter's  contribution  to  the  family 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  marital  property. 

We  know  that  an  ERA  will  alleviate  these 
aspects  of  discrimination  because,  for  the 
past  10  years,  we  have  been  watehing  the 
steady  pi  ogress  that  has  been  made  in  many 
of  the  16  states  which  have  incorporated  an 
equal  rights  amendments  into  their  state 
constitutions.  The  experience  in  these  states 
has  shown  that  according  legal  recognition 
to  the  value  of  homemaker  services  does 
ensure  economic  protection  for  homemakers 
and  equity  in  the  marriage.  State  equal 
rights  amendments  have  been  effectively 
applied  to  achieve  economic  equity  in  all  of 
these  critically  impwtant  areas. 

In  the  area  of  child  support.  sUte  ERA's 
have  been  used  to  establish  not  only  a 
mutual  oUigaUon  of  support  by  both  par- 
ents, but  also  to  accord  economic  value  to 
the  custodial  homemaker's  non-monetary 
contrfbutlon  of  child  care  and  nurturing. 
Courts  in  Pennsylvania.  Colorado  and  Texas 
have  aQ  recognised  the  value  of  the  non- 
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worktaig  parent's  custodial  contribution.' 
and  have  begun  to  issue  support  awards  in 
■eoordanoe  with  the  respective  abilltiea  for 
each  spouse  to  contribute.  The  importance 
of  these  rulings  for  the  economic  well-betaig 
of  the  custodial  non-working  parent  to  clear, 
recognising  the  economic  value  of  the 
homemaker's  contribution  in  the  face  of  an 
equal  and  mutual  obligation  of  si^Tport  has 
resulted  in  comparable  and  equivalent  fi- 
nancial support  being  assessed  against  the 
working,  non-custodial  spouse. 

In  the  distribution  of  marital  property, 
irtat^  ERA  states  have  overturned  outmoded 
common  law  notions  of  ownership  and  have 
been  responsible  for  equalising  each 
spouse's  share  of  marital  property  at  the 
time  of  divorce.  Consistent  with  the  newly- 
emerging  concept  of  marital  partnership, 
the  Pennsylvania  courts.'  for  example,  have 
interpreted  that  state's  new  equitable  distri- 
buUon  law  to  require  (in  light  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's ERA)  a  starting  presumption  of  evuoZ 
dtotribution. 

Finally,  married  women  and  particularly 
homemakers  have  also  acquired  new 
strength  in  the  area  of  spousal  support  ss  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  state  ERA's.  A 
Pennsylvania  court  recently  struck  down  a 
rule  imposing  an  arbitrary  limit  on  a  wife's 
right  to  support,  declaring  the  rule  inher- 
ently sexist  in  its  requirement  that  a  wife 
receive  less  than  V4  of  her  husband's  earn- 
ings, despite  her  own  needs.  The  increased 
value  accorded  the  husband's  labor,  accom- 
panied by  a  devaluing  of  the  wife's  work  ss 
a  homemaker,  were  viewed  by  the  court  as 
violative  of  the  "spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
.  .  ." ' 

Clearly,  the  extension  of  legal  rights  and 
benefits  to  both  men  and  women,  and  the  si- 
multaneous removal  of  gender-based  pre- 
sumptions and  burdens  that  have  been  trig- 
gered by  state  ERA's  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  changing  family  law  system  tiiat 
to  more  equitable  and  responsive  to  each 
family  member's  needs.  In  the  emerging 
system,  it  to  the  needs,  abilities,  and  unique 
contributions  of  each  family  member, 
rather  than  antiquated  rules  based  on  sex 
stereotyi>es.  that  form  the  basis  of  the  laws 
and  inform  judicial  decisionmaking.  The  ex- 
perience in  these  states  demonstrate  the 
value  of  an  equal  rights  provtoion  in  enhanc- 
ing women's  economic  and  legal  status,  and 
highlight  the  burning  need  for  an  Equal 
RighU  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  so  that  these  principles 
wUl  be  extended  to  all  fifty  sUtes. 

I  would  like  now  to  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  another  area  (actually  two 
areas)  in  which  the  pervasive  discrimination 
against  women  clearly  calls  for  the  remedy 
of  an  Equal  ~  Rights  Amendment.  I  am,  of 
course,  speaking  of  the  interrelated  issues  of 
employment  and  education. 

Employed  women  are  today  paid  only  80« 
for  evehr  dollar  paid  to  men.  There  are,  we 
feel,  two  principal  reasons  for  this  disparity. 
First,  extoting  equal  employment  laws  are 
iiuulequate  and  enforc«nent  to  insufficient. 


>  Commonweslth  Ex.  Rel.  Watiolek  v.  WatioUk, 
3*0  A.  2d  400  (Peniuylvanla  Superior  Court  19T7); 
In  Re  Marriaae  of  TmMk  SM.  P.  ad  SJS  (Colorsdo 
Appellate  1978);  rriedman  v.  Frleaman,  5J1.  8.W. 
2d  111  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1975);  Krempp  v.  Krempp. 
590  8.W.  ad  239  'Tex.  Civ.  App.  1979). 

■  Paul  W.  V.  MaTvant  W.:  Biana  K.  v.  George  K.: 
Henry  Z.  v.  Regina  Z.  (Penmylvanls  Court  of 
Common  Pless.  Alletheny  County),  reported  at  8 
PLR  3013  (12/1/81). 

'Holma  V.  HaTne*.  127  PU  196  (Court  of 
Common  Pleas  1978). 


Second,  our  system  of  public  edueaUon 
tcMto  to  withhold  from  women  training  for 
all  but  a  handful  of  low  paying  dead-end 
"women's  Jobs."  „  . 

The  enactment  of  TlUe  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  IMM  was  a  significant  step  to 
■ddreasing  the  more  obvious  problems  of 
sex  dlacrimlnation  in  employmenC  But.  the 
statute  has  many  gaps  in  its  coverage.  The 
most  glaring  omission  to  that  the  statute 
falls  to  protect  the  employees  of  employen 
of  fewer  than  IS  persona.  Another,  and  par- 
ticularly ironic,  omission  to  that  Title  VII 
was  written  to  daay  protection  to  the  staffs 
of  Memben  of  Congress  and  the  federal  Ju- 
diciary. One  can  only  speculate  as  to  what 
message  these  exemptions  convey  to  the 
women  of  America  about  Congress'  commit- 
ment to  ending  Job  discrimination 

As  useful  as  it  may  be.  nUe  vn  to  only  a 
sUtute.  And.  sUtutes  can  be  repealed  at  the 
whim  of  Congress.  Stanilarly,  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment of  an  Administraticm  to  enforce 
statutory  policies  can  undermine  the  best 
intention  of  an  earlier  Congress.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  we  are  seeing  thto  now  in  thto 
Administration.  Only  when  the  policies  of 
equal  opportunity  which  underlie  Title  VII 
are  mandated  by  the  Constitution  itself  will 
we  feel  truly  secure  that  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  will  be  possible. 

Equal  educational  opportunities  are  effec- 
tively denied  to  women  by  many  Jurisdic- 
tions through  a  pattern  of  formal  restric- 
tions and  active  discouragement  of  women 
and  girU  from  entering  vocational  training 
programs.  Only  an  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment will  ensure  that  women  will  be  able  to 
obtain  equal  educational  opportunities  and 
thereby  break  through  the  trap  of  contin- 
ually being  only  relegated  to  "women's 
work." 

Of  course,  equal  educational  opportunity 
laws,  like  Title  IX,  are  only  sUtutes  and,  as 
such,  can  be  repealed,  taw-by-law.  sUte  by 
state  efforts  at  eliminating  sex  discrimina- 
tion simply  will  not  do.  We  will  never  see  an 
end  to  discrimination  unless  non-discrimina- 
tion in  all  government  activities,  including 
education,  becomes  the  ftmdamental  law  of 
the  land.  Only  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
will  insure  that  women  and  girls  will  l>e 
given  fair  educational  opportunities  and 
that  the  wage  gap  between  men  and  women 
wiU  be  eliminated. 

There  to  another  significant  source  of  edu- 
cation and  training  to  which  access  by 
women  to  severely  restricted  and  frequently 
denied:  that  provided  by  the  military  serv- 
ices. The  mUltary  Is  the  single  largest  educa- 
tional and  training  institution  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  taught  millions  of  persons  ad- 
vanced skilto  and  occupations  which  they 
might  otherwise  never  have  been  exposed 
to.  Indeed,  military  occupation  training  to 
the  route  by  which  many  poor  Americans 
are  able  to  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  the  military  to  one  of  the 
principal  discriminators  against  women. 

Indeed,  this  Admintetration's  recent  pre- 
clusion of  women  from  some  33  Army  mili- 
tary occupational  specialties,  which  had 
been  open  to  them  under  the  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, has  effectively  destroyed  the 
Army  careers  of  many  women.  Through  thto 
discriminatory  preclusion,  women  have  once 
again  been  denied  access  to  many  military 
occupation  specialties  which  would  train 
them  for  such  non-traditional  Jobs  as  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  and  other  skilled  trades. 

The  armed  services,  may,  in  a  future  Ad- 
ministration, reverse  themselves.  But  such  a 
reversal  to  likely  to  be  only  transitory.  Only 
an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  ensure 


that  women  EMmbers  of  the  arawd  servieea 
wUl  have  eq^al  opportunity,  baaed  upon 
their  taxUvidual  abilities,  to  iMm  Uw  *llls 
that  will  sigaificantly  improve  their  eoo- 
nomie  lot  in  pDat-aervioe  life.  UntO  an  Equal 
Ri^U  Amenteient  to  added  to  the  CooaU- 
tution.  a  principal  vehide  for  lifting  tbem- 
aelvea  out  of  povtxty  (and  poaibly  the  only 
meaningful  o>e  left  after  the  maarive  social 
program  budget  cuts  impnaed  by  thto  Ad- 
ministration) ivill  be  denied  to  women. 

If  our  yeara  of  litigation  and  lobbying  for 
equality  have  taught  us  anything,  it  to  that 
discrimtnatioQ  against  woman  to  embedded 
throughout  Che  fabric  of  our  laws.  For 
years,  we  (ami  similar  organJMtions)  have 
souglit  to  root  it  out  one  law  at  a  time.  We 
have  had  some  suooess  in  this.  But,  there 
are  too  many  discriminatory  laws  remaining 
for  the  Job  to  be  completed  in  our  lifetime. 
And.  new  laws  are  being  enacted  all  the 
time.  It  to  obvious  to  us  (as  we  believe  it  to  to 
any  student  of  women's  issues)  that  the 
only  way  by  which  real  progress  can  be 
achieved  in  mftking  our  society  one  in  which 
the  opportunities  and  rights  of  women  are 
truly  equal  to  those  of  men  to  for  the  adop- 
tion of  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

The  people  clearly  know  this.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  supported  by  a 
margin  of  two  to  one  in  virtu^ly  all  regions 
of  the  countQ'.  The  will  of  the  people  has 
been  frustrated  over  the  past  few  yean  by  a 
handful  of  narrow-minded  and  cynical  state 
legislators.  But,  we  have  an  obligati<m  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  not  to  give  up. 

We  ask  you  to  once  again  submit  to  the 
states  the  Eqtal  Rights  Amendment  so  that 
America  may  finally  becMne  the  land  of 
equal  opporttmity. 


Senate  approval  are  encouraging,  but  they 
are  not  ao  good  that  they  cannot  be  made 
better.  And  that  to  where  all  of  us  who  want 
Alaska  to  tieeome  the  49th  state  come  in. 

Statehood  faces  pcditical  booby-traps.  Sen- 
ator Jamea  Eastland.  Mississippi  Democrat, 
to  coosideilng  tying  it  to  a  completely  unre- 
lated rider,  in  other  words,  amending  it  to 


ALASKA  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  STETENS.  lifr.  President,  we 
are  fast  approaching  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  the  final  passage  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  in  the  Senate  on 
June  30.  1958.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  one  of  our  distin- 
guished (»Ueagues.  Senator  Hkhrt 
Jacksoh,  led  the  statehood  fight  in 
the  Senate  and,  on(»  again,  deserves  a 
heartfelt  thanlts  from  the  people  of 
my  State. 

My  good  fMend,  "Scoop"  Jacksoh,  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee and  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  was 
one  of  those  who  planned  the  success- 
ful strategy  to  put  statehood  over  the 
top.  Alaskans  had  rejoiced  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
bill  by  a  42  vote  margin  on  May  28,  but 
we  were  well  aware  of  the  vpMU  battle 
in  the  Senfite  that  lay  ahead.  The 
House  had  passed  a  similar  bill  in  19S0 
but  the  Senate  had  f  aUed  to  act. 

During  this  period,  a  number  of 
newsp^ier  and  magazine  articles  ap- 
peared throughout  the  coimtry  on  the 
statehood  fight.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  halve  the  attached  articles 
printed  in  the  CoHOiutssioifAL  Record. 

There  beihg  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 
[FYtxn  the  Settle  Poet-Intelllgencer,  June 
4.I95S] 

PDTlTOvn 

Now  that  the  House  in  Washington  has 
voted  statehood  for  Alaska  the  chances  of 


T, 


Senator  Bill  Knowland  of  California  to 
toying  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  Join  it  in  a 
single  bill  with  statehood  for  Hawaii,  which 
in  our  opinion  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  both  territories.  Interestingly  enough. 
Senator  Knowland's  fellow  Republican  sen- 
ator from  California,  Senator  Tom  Kuchel, 
also  thinks  it  would  be  fatal. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  politics, 
the  only  way  Alaska,  or  Hawaii,  can  achieve 
statehood  to  to  be  considered  separately. 

Alaslui  to  the  predominant  candidate  thto 
year. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  29, 1958] 

ToiK»XR  Fight  Seen  in  Senate  or  Alaska 

Bill 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 

Alaska's  drive  for  statehood  ran  into 
Senate  obstacles  today,  even  tougher  than 
thoae  it  overcame  in  the  House. 

Republican  Senate  leaders  indicated  they 
will  demand  that  Hawaiian  Stateh(x>d  legto- 
lation  lie  tied  to  the  Alaskan  measure 
passed  late  yesterday  by  a  208-166  House 
vote. 

House  leaders  said  they  have  no  plans  to 
bring  up  a  Hawaiian  Statehood  bill  until  the 
8<th  Congress  convenes  next  year. 

Sources  close  to  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Johnson  of  Texss  said  they  are  con- 
fident the  Alaska  bill  would  come  to  the 
Senate  floor  by  mid-Jime. 

But  Senator  Eastland,  Democrat  of  Mlssto- 
sippi,  an  avowed  opponent  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  or  Hawaii,  said  that  if  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  consider  either  bill  In  the  Senate  he 
will  offer  as  an  amendment  an  equally  con- 
troversial bill  to  limit  review  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Opponents  of  the  Supreme 
Ccmrt  measure  have  Indicated  they  would 
talk  at  length  against  it. 

speed  soogrt 

Senator  Murray,  Democrat  of  Montana, 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  chairman,  said 
he  plans  to  go  l>efore  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  instot 
that  the  Alaska  bill  be  scheduled  for  floor 
action  without  further  delay. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Knowland  of 
Caiifomia  expressed  belief  there  are  enough 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  pass  both  an  Alaska 
and  a  Hawaii  bill. 

The  House  roll  call  approving  the  Alaska 
bill  yesterday  showed  almost  the  same 
margin  for  Alaska  Statehood  as  did  a  House 
vote  of  186-146  in  1950.  The  Senate  that 
year  adjourned  without  considering  the 
House  bilL  In  1954  the  Senate  took  up  an 
Alaska  bill  and  passed  it,  46  to  43,  after  in- 
cluding Hawaii.  The  House  refused  to  act  on 
the  combined  bilL 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1958] 
Alaska  State  Bill  Faces  Twin  Threat  op 
Filibuster  and  Inclusion  or  Hawaii 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 
The  twin  Senate  threats  to  the  House- 
passed  Alaska  statehood  bill— filibuster  and 
a  move  to  add  Hawaii  to  it— were  pointed  up 
by  two  statements  yesterday. 

Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D-Miss.)  told  re- 
porters that  if  the  Senate  takes  up  the 


Alaska  bill  he  will  try  to  tadc  on  as  an 
amendment  the  highly  controversial  Butler- 
Jenner  bill  to  curb  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Under  the  wide-open  Senate  rules  an  irrel- 
evant amendment  could  be  offered  and  de- 
bated as  long  as  members  wanted  to  talk. 
Unless  it  boomeranged  and  was  quickly 
squelched,  Eastland's  move  could  have  the 
weird  effect  to  touching  off  a  filibuster  In- 
volving llberato  who  favor  statehood  but 
oppose  the  Court  bilL 

knowland  unpeciped 

Senate  Republican  Leader  William  F. 
Knowland  (Calif.)  told  reporters  he  hasnt 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  if  Democratic 
leaders  refuse  the  assurance  that  a  vote  on 
Hawaii  statehood  will  follow  immediately 
after  Alaska. 

Knowland  has  said  he  favored  keeping  the 
bills  separate  if  a  vote  was  promised  on 
each.  He  added  that  he  thought  Alaska 
could  pass  the  Senate  on  that  basis. 

Democratic  leaders  have  given  no  promise 
of  a  vote  on  Hawaii,  the  Republican  favor- 
ite. And  In  any  event  statehood  opponents 
are  expected  to  try  to  tie  them  together. 
Thto  has  killed  statehood  bills  before  by  let- 
ting objectors  to  either  of  them  team  up  to 
kill  them  both. 

As  in  the  House,  a  large  part  of  the 
Senate  opposition  to  new  states  to  political 
and  sectional.  The  South,  doesn't  want  new 
"northern"  states  that  would  upset  its  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  state  of  Alaska  would 
add  two  members  to  the  Senate.  Each 
state's  portion  of  the  Senate's  power  would 
then  be  cut  from  one  forty-eighth  to  one, 
forty-ninth. 

HOUSE  ARGUMENT  DIPFERS 

In  the  House,  the  same  argument  to  made 
but  from  a  different  direction.  No  new  mem- 
bers would  be  added.  House  membership  to 
frozen  by  law  at  435.  Some  state  somewhere 
would  have  to  give  up  a  seat  to  Alaska— and 
to  Hawaii. 

There  are  several  answers  to  the  House 
argument. 

In  the  first  place,  it  won't  happen  until 
the  1962  elections.  The  Alaska  bill  tempo- 
rarily lifts  the  ceiling  on  House  membership 
by  one  until  the  general  reapportionment  of 
House  seats  after  the  1960  census. 

Furthermore,  some  states  lose  or  gain 
members  every  10  years  anyway  as  they 
grain  or  lose  population.  In  the  next  appor- 
tionment after  1960,  the  mass  scale  sliift  of 
seats  to  fast-growing  states  like  California, 
will  make  Alaska's  one  seat  look  like  pea- 
nuts. 

At  the  rate  it  to  growing,  California  may 
pick  up  10  seats  in  1962.  Arizona,  with  a  51 
per  cent  growth  in  population,  probably  will 
pick  up  one  or  two.  Florida  will  gain  several. 

These  seats  will  be  taken  away  from  states 
which  have  stood  still  or  lost  population. 
One  of  the  states  that  has  lost  population 
since  1950,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
is  West  Virginia.  But  four  of  its  six  House 
members  voted  for  Alaska  statehood. 

Congress  can  raise  or  eliminate  the  ceiling 
on  House  membership.  Congress  imposed  it 
only  after  the  present  48  states  had  been  ad- 
mitted. Until  then  House  membership  had 
Increased  as  new  states  were  admitted.  The 
Constitution  says  only  that  each  state  must 
have  at  least  one  member  in  the  House  and 
none  shall  have  more  than  one  for  each 
30,000  population. 
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Alaska:  Uuis  or  Bbavtt  urn  Swat 
In  the  Houw  dining  room  of  the  Capitol 
one  daiy  last  week,  a  youthful  dark-haired 
m«n  was  having  lunch  when  he  heard  the 
roll-fall  beO.  He  Jammed  the  laat  quarter  of 
bla  tuna  nndwleh  into  his  mouth,  gulped 
his  coffee  and  hurried  up  to  a  gaUery  over- 
ti«Tijhif  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 
Then.  Iftefaael  Anthraiy  Stepovich.  39. 
Alaska's  first  native-born  Oovemor. 
watched  intently  as  one  by  one  the  Con- 
giisimrin  below  called  out  their  votes.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  House  passed  the  Alaska 
statehood  MIL  Stepovich  glanced  at  lils  wife 
sitting  a  few  seaU  away,  and  broke  into  a 
broad,  gold-tipped  smUe. 

Mik*  stepovich.  happy  as  a  sourdough 
with  a  new-found  nugget,  turned  to  leave. 
■topped  to  sign  autographs  for  well-wishers. 
then  stepped  outside  to  pose  for  pictures 
and  some  hugs-and-backslap  horseplay  with 
Alaska's  Oemocimtlc  Delegate  E.  L.  ("Bob") 
Bartlett  and  with  two  engineers  of  the 
House  victory:  New  York's  Democrat  Leo 
O'Brien  and  Pennsylvania's  Republican 
John  Saylor.  It  was  Floor  Manager  O'Brien, 
counseled  at  every  turn  by  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum.  who  had  beaten  back  strong- 
willed  opposition  from  Virginia's  Democrat- 
ic Howard  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  Minority  Leader  Joe 
Martin.  "It's  great,  it's  great."  sighed  the 
Oovemor.  "I'm  very  happy  for  the  people  of 
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The  people  of  Alaska  were  happy  for 
themselves,  too.  In  the  Moose  Hall  on 
Franklin  Street  in  Juneau.  American  Bar 
Association  President  Charles  Rhyne  (Time. 
May  5)  had  Just  finished  his  speech  to  the 
Alaska  Bar  Association  when  a  newsman 
slipped  in.  gave  the  news  of  the  House  vote 
and  sparked  the  audience  to  cheers. 
Throughout  the  territory,  the  cheers 
echoed,  sometimes  with  a  little  reservation 
("We've  been  this  far  before"):  the  Pair- 
banks  News-Miner  front-paged  a  picture  of 
a  pair  of  hands  with  fingers  crossed  (for  the 
Mil  needs  Senate  approval).  In  Fairbank's 
snk»  Club,  scores  of  Alaskans  tied  on  a 
wingdlng  of  a  binge.  At  bars  and  soda  foun- 
tains, drinks  were  on  the  house.  Said  a  Una- 
lakleet-bom  Eskimo  named  Oliver  Amouak: 
"It's  a  good  thing.  I  like  to  see  it  come  on 
One.  I  will  enjoy  my  first  vote  for  Presi- 
dent." 

CUCKS  Alio  DAfTODILS 

To  Alaskan  oldtimers.  even  the  weather 
had  augured  well  for  statehood.  Not  since 
1912.  when  Alaska  first  became  an  orga- 
nlMd  territory  and  won  Its  first  real,  if  tiny, 
measure  of  home  rule,  had  the  winter  been 
so  mild  and  the  breakup  so  early.  Parkas. 
mukluks.  beaver  caps  and  sealskin  coats 
were  thankfully  stored  away.  The  ice  was 
gone  from  the  Yukon  River,  and  from  the 
Porcupine,  the  Koyukuk  and  the  Selawick. 
Out  to  Woodchopper,  to  Steel  Creek,  Poor- 
man  and  a  hundred  other  placer  gold 
camps,  packed  the  glint-eyed  prospectors  in 
search  of  a  glint  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  In 
the  villages  of  the  Panhandle  in  the  south- 
east, the  red  salmonberry  blossoms  flut- 
tered, and  the  Indians  span  out  to  gather 
wild  celery  and  Indian  rhubarb,  came  home 
for  feasts  of  delicate  herring  eggs  (cooked  in 
seal  oQ.  garnished  with  soy  sauce).  Spring 
yawned  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  out  popped 
the  arctic  poppy,  shooting  star,  lupine  and 
forget-me-not  (Alaska's  official  flower).  And 
now.  after  a  long  winter's  self-imposed  con- 
finement, out  lumbered  the  great  Alaskan 
beais-and  with  them  the  sudden  sparkle  of 
high  military  brass  from  Washington,  who. 


it  Just  so  happens,  favor  the  bear  season  as 
the  best  time  for  Alaskan  inspection  trips. 

Sdiool  was  out.  and  that  meant  that  once 
again  Eskimo  and  Indian  children  in  the 
Alaska  Native  Servkx  boarding  school  in 
the  Panhandle  were  flown  home  to  their  vil- 
lages in  Anaktuvuk  Pass  in  the  Brooks 
Range,  and  to  Chukwuktoligamut  near  the 
Bering  Sea.  In  the  heartland  city  of  Fair- 
banks (pop.  11,000).  fourteen  hundred  4-H 
Club  members  relieved  their  mothers  of 
that  wintered-in.  cabin-fever  feeling  by 
piling  outside  and  scurrying  to  register  for 
their  summer  activities.  Bud  Hilton's  Thaw- 
ing Service  advertised  steam-cleaning  serv- 
ice for  building  exteriors,  while  out  on  the 
Alcan  Highway,  dust  warnings  replaced  ice- 
waming  signs.  On  the  Fairbanks  outskirts 
moose  calves,  abandoned  by  their  mothers, 
bawled  like  babies,  and  into  a  downtown 
pool  hall  waddled  a  full-grown  porcupine.  It 
was  80'  in  the  Panhandle's  Ketchikan,  and 
60-lb.  salmon  flopped  through  the  water  in 
search  of  fishermen.  Farther  up  the  Pan- 
handle, in  the  capital  city  of  Juneau  (pop. 
7,200),  gardens  danced  with  lilacs  and  daffo- 
dils, and  folks  admired  the  new  paint  job 
that  glistened  on  the  twelve  story  Menden- 
hall  apartment  building  (preparation,  some 
gossiped,  for  the  filming  of  Ediui  Ferber's 
Ice  Palace).  In  a  cocktail  lounge  a  Jukebox 
pUyed  Squaws  Along  the  Yukon  ("Oogah. 
oogak.  oogah,  which  means  I  love  you,  won't 
you  be  my  honey  so  I  can  oogah,  oogak, 
you?). 

mCKKLS  Alto  FKAittrrs 

On  the  coast  of  Baranof  Island,  Sitka,  last 
capital  of  Russian  America  ■  was  bustling 
with  the  clack  and  crunch  of  a  new  $56.5 
million  pulp  mill  building.  Up  to  the  north, 
Nome's  Sah  Yung  Ah  Tim  Mim  Chapter 
(Eskimo's  talk  for  'strength  gone  from  the 
body")  of  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  was  busy  pressing  its  im- 
munization drive,  and  Bush  Pilot  Neal 
Foster,  41.  reported  that  Nome  (pop.  2.000) 
was  having  a  pleasant  day  at  45'  and  that  "a 
bunch  of  people  are  getting  their  boats  in 
th*>  water  here  now.  mostly  for  seal  hunt- 
ing." 

Perhaps  the  most  surprised  man  in  the 
whole  territory  was  Alaska's  own  Attorney 
General  J.  (for  James)  Gerald  Williams, 
who  had  confidently  offered  to  roll  a  peanut 
with  his  nose  from  Big  DelU  120  miles  to 
Tok  Junction,  if  Alaska  should  win  state- 
hood. 

POLKA  DOTS  AND  PIOmCEltS 

Doubter  Williams  and  more  particularly, 
the  rearguard  of  anti-statehood  people  have 
a  certain  amount  of  cold  logic  on  their  side. 
Despite  its  rapid  urban  development.  Alaska 
is  still  a  wildly  savage  land.  It  is  bigger 
(586.400  sq.  mi.)  than  two  of  Texas  plus  one 
Indiana,  and  99%  of  the  land— much  of  it 
faceless  tundra— Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
213,000  population  is  in  military  uniform 
manning  a  pollca-dot  pattern  of  defense 
posts,  and  the  rest  of  iU  inhabitants  depend 


■  EMablished  by  Alexander  Baranof.  a  Siberian 
dry-soods  salesman,  manager  of  the  Russian  Ameri- 
can Co..  chartered  in  1799  by  Russia's  Emperor 
Paul.  Ordered  to  promote  discovery,  commerce  and 
acriculture  and  to  propacale  Christianity.  Baranof 
virtually  ruled  Alaska  for  20-odd  years.  Throush 
his  trading  company,  which  was  to  Alaska  what 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  was  to  Canada,  Baranof  ably  en- 
hanced Russia's  claim  to  the  territory  by  organizins 
the  country,  setting  up  trade  relations  with  Eng- 
land, the  U.S.  and  Spain,  and  turning  Sitka  itself 
into  a  glittering,  sophisticated  Russian  colony. 


chiefly  on  two  sources  of  income:  fishing 
and  timber. 

But  the  sUtehood  forces  v*  encouraged— 
not  awed— by  such  statistics.  They  see 
Alaska  as  resources  waiting  for  resourceful- 
ness, as  a  challenge  to  be  met  better  by 
home  government  than  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, 3.S0O  miles  away  In  Washington. 
For  more  than  anything  else,  statehood  is  a 
matter  of  heart,  a  spirit  singing.  In  the 
cities,  in  the  countless  villages  that  all  but 
defy  outside  contact,  the  seat  to  build  and  to 
carve  something  fresh  and  distinctive  beats 
with  the  same  kind  of  pioneer's  pulse  that 
drove  the  trail  blazers  of  the  continental 
West. 

UMKSHAgP 

"There's  no  second-generation  money 
here."  says  38-year-old  Anchorage  Million- 
aire (real  estate)  Wally  Hickel.  who  went  to 
Alaska  from  Claflin.  Kans.  in  1940  with  37t 
in  his  pocket.  "This  is  the  crib.  We're  it. 
We're  trying  to  make  a  Fifth  Avenue  out  of 
the  tundra,  to  accomplish  in  less  than  50 
years  what  the  U.S.  did  in  100.  Where  else 
could  you  get  that  kind  of  mission,  in  a  land 
that  codes  you  with  beauty  on  one  hand 
and  swats  you  hard— if  you're  not  looking 
sharp— with  the  other?" 

Says  Alaska  Federation  of  Labor  Presi- 
dent Bob  McParland.  47  (home  town.  Re- 
public, Wash.):  "You  find  so  many  brilliant 
people  here,  people  attracted  by  the  sense 
of  challenge  that  Hawaii,  for  example,  could 
never  supply.  Yet  life  is  slower  and  tastier 
somehow.  I've  been  back  to  New  York 
twice— a  walk  up  Times  Square  and  I've  just 
about  had  it.  Now  put  the  reins  in  our 
hands  and  see  what  we  do  with  it."  Says 
Governor  Mike  Stepovich:  "Only  the  people 
of  little  faith  are  against  sUtehood  now." 

COPTEE  ROYALS  AND  PAN  GINNKT 

Mike  Stepovich  typifies  the  pioneer's 
sense  of  destiny  better  than  any  Alaskan 
Governor  before  him.  A  Republican  ap- 
pointed by  a  Republican  Administration. 
Stepovich  handles  himself  like  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  the  people— €5%  Democrats, 
35%  Republicans— like  him  that  way.  That 
they  like  best  is  his  open-faced  friendliness, 
his  native  talent  for  conveying  to  doubters 
"outside "  what  Alaska  is  all  about.  "I'm 
Mike  Stepovich, "  he  says  quietly  to  strang- 
ers, and  then.  tenUtively:  "I'm  Governor  of 
Alaska.'"  Unschooled  in  the  well-oiled  so- 
phistication expected  of  CJovemors,  he  is 
content  to  make  his  points  with  an  earnest 
warmth  that  radiates  when  he  waits  his 
turn  in  a  bowling  alley  or  a  barbershop— or 
a  territorial  committee  meeting.  And  be- 
neath all  of  this  is  the  tough  mettle  that 
was  bom  in  him  and  was  strengthened  on 
the  cold,  hard  anvil  of  Alaskan  living. 

Mike  was  bom  in  a  Fairbanks  log  cabin  on 
March  12,  1919.  His  father  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  "Wise  Mike,"  an  emigrant  from 
Seribia  who  followed  the  gold  rush  call  to 
Alaska  in  1898.  Wise  Mike  was  rugged  and 
sometimes  mean  tempered,  and  there  are 
those  who  say  he  won  his  nickname  with 
wise-guy  answers  to  everything.  His  break- 
fast appetizer  was  four  or  five  coffee 
royals— a  couple  of  slugs  of  bourbon  sweet- 
ened with  a  dash  of  coffee— and  his  hobby 
was  seven-deck  "pan  ginney"  dealt  out  at 
the  Pastime  Caf6.  Wise  Mike  laboriously 
scratched  dust  for  30  years  before  he  came 
up  with  a  modest  gold  strike,  but  instead  of 
investing  it  in  ""pan  ginney,"  he  put  his  faith 
in  Alaska  and  bought  real  estate  in  Fair- 
banks. 


CATS  AHD  DOW 


The  Stepovlches  were  dlvoreed  when  Mike 
was  an  infant,  and  bis  moUm"  took  him  to 
Portland.  Ore.  when  he  was  ilx  months  old. 
When  be  waa  IS.  young  Mike  began  spend- 
ing his  summers  near  Falrtianks  worlclng  in 
his  father's  mines.  For  $8  a  day.  he  drove  a 
"Cat"  and  bought  food  for  the  canu>. 
times  padced  In  3S-40Iba.  on  his  back 
swampy  terrgin.  Alaska's  bewity  and  swat 
got  him:  he  'decided  to  take  a  pennanent 
swatrat  it  hintaeU. 

Back  in  the  states  at  Columbia  Prep,  and 
later  at  the  University  of  Portland  and  Spo- 
kane's Gonzkga  University.  Mike  played 
baseball  (firA  base),  gave  up  a  ebanoe  to 
turn  pro.  went  on  instead  to  Notre  Dame  for 
his  law  degree.  After  that,  he  put  in  3  W 
years  on  Vv/y  desk  duty,  was  discharged  a 
yeoman  third  class.  In  1M7  be  returned  to 
Portland  to  court  a  hearty,  good-looking 
social  worker  named  Matilda  Barlcevfa^h. 
"Mat"  knew  that  marriage  to  Mike  meant 
froaen  bliss  in  the  tundra.  "I  rather  looked 
forward  to  iC  she  says,  "even  though  I  had 
the  usual  idea  of  eternal  snow  and  sled  dogs 
cuddling  up  to  you  in  a  cabin  for  warmth." 
Mike  went  on  to  Fairbanks  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  took  his  bar  exams.  Before  the  year 
was  out.  he  was  aptwinted  dCy  attorney  and 
had  settled  4own  with  Mat  in  a  four-bed- 
room frame  bouse. 

STKPBTSTSP 

Mike  soon  quit  his  Job  to  set  up  private 
practice  in  a  cubicle  on  Cusbman  Street  He 
liked  the  law  but  being  the  friendly  sort, 
found  it  hard  to  apply  himself  seriously.  He 
lost  his  papets  on  the  way  to  court  to  try  his 
first  case:  he  se«ned  forever  to  be  playing 
golf  or  shoottng  the  breeie  with  friends  on 
Cusbman  Street  while  Mat  stayed  home 
and  cared  for  an  increasing  crop  of  chil- 
dren—now the  famous  "eight  little'itcbes" 
(five  months  to  nine  years  old),  who  are 
part  of  a  Step-by-Step  plan  that  calls  for  an 
even  doaen  children. 

Alaska  was  growing,  and  so  was  Mike  Ste- 
povich's  awateness  of  it.  In  1950  he  ran  for  a 
seat  in  the  territorial  legislature.  He  was 
elected  to  three  terms.  It  was  in  the  legisla- 
ture, under  the  tutelage  of  an  old  friend  and 
longtime  Republican  bigwig  named  John 
Butrovich  Jr.  ("Butro  and  Stepo")  that 
Mike  sank  himself  de^  into  Alaska's  prob- 
lems. { 

TAHOOS  AKD  TKASS 

For  years,  the  statehood  theme  had 
whisked  like  a  williwaw  across  the  territory, 
sweeping  up  the  visionarieB,  tossing  the 
stubborn  into  stormy  waves  of  opposition. 
In  Washington.  Alaska's  longtime  (first 
elected  in  1944)  delegate  to  Congress,  one- 
time Gold  Miner  Bob  Bartlett.  spent  his 
days  and  nights  trying  to  carve  out  a  49th 
star  on  an  unrelenting  congressional  con- 
science. Another  missionary  was  a  former 
newsman  and  editor  of  the  Nation,  Dr. 
Ernest  Omening  (Time.  June  16.  1947).  v^ 
pointed  Ooviemor  of  Alaska  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1939.  A  diehard  conservation- 
ist, crusty  Sraest  Onioning  soon  realized 
that  Alaska's  sleeping  giant  needed  prod- 
ding, even  at  the  cost  of  some  of  his  own 
conservationist  ideals.  Says  Anchorage 
Times  Publisher  Bob  Atwood:  "Oruening 
taught  Alaskans  that  they  could  veak  up 
and  yeU  like  yahoos  for  their  rights." 

In  late  1951  a  band  of  55  Alaskans,  elected 
by  the  voters,  met  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  near  Fairbanks.  Housewives,  lawyers, 
pilots  and  merchants,  they  brought  with 
them  packett  of  sUte  papera.  copies  of  con- 
stitutions and  history  books,  set  to  work 


writing  a  provisional  constitution.  For  75 
dajs,  the  Alaskans  labored,  phrasing,  re- 
pbraglng.  arguing.  At  length,  on  Feb.  5. 
IMM.  emotionally  spent,  physically  exhaust- 
ed, brtanming  with  pride,  they  voted  tp  ap- 
prove a  finely  hewn  document.  "These  are 
good,  tough  men  and  women,  and  I  won- 
dered if  we  might  not  be  getting  carried 
away,"  recalls  Alaska  University  President 
Ernest  N.  Patty,  "so  I  looked  for  [Real 
Estate  man]  Muktuk  Marsdon— this  big. 
tough  man  with  a  face  like  granite.  And 
there  he  was.  digging  tears  from  the  comers 
of  his  eyes  and  actually  throwing  than 
down  on  the  floor— completely  disgusted 
with  himself,  apparently,  but  imable,  as  the 
rest  of  us  to  hold  it  back. 

BBTPSIEHD 

Congress  was  imimpressed.  Eisenhower's 
Interior  Seeretary  Douglas  McKay  appeared 
similarly  uninterested.  It  was  only  after 
McKay's  resignation  in  1956  that  Alaska's 
hopes  grew  again.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed Nebraska's  Republican  ex-Senator 
Fted  Seaton  to  McKay's  Job.  and  Seaton 
became  the  best  friend  Alaska  statehood 
ever  had  In  official  Washington. 

Fred  Seaton  flew  into  Alaska  in  1957. 
looking  for  a  new  Governor.  "There  were  17 
candidates  and  a  dozen  others  being  urged 
by  individuals  or  groups."  says  he.  "I  saw 
this  yotmg  lawyer  in  Fairbanks.  Just  37  at 
the  time.  He  never  applied  for  the  Job.  The 
more  I  saw  him.  the  more  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  recommend  him."  Steering  Mike 
Stepovich  from  behind  were  two  powerful 
RepuUicans:  Territorial  Senator  Butrovich 
and  Fairbanks  Publisher  (News-Miner)  Bill 
Snedden. 

TDfETOSimiE 

"Tou  know."  says  Mike  Stepovich.  "a 
fellow  doesn't  quite  realize,  right  after  his 
election  or  appointment  to  such  a  job.  Just 
how  much  it  means.  People  say  hello,  every- 
thing's gay  and  fine.  And  then  comes  that 
time— the  time  when  you  know  you're  going 
to  have  to  stop  just  showing  your  teeth  and 
start  producing."  Mike  started  producing 
right  after  his  iiuiuguration  in  June  1957. 
Says  MatUda.  who  calls  him  "Mali "  (Slavic 
for  "little  boy"):  "When  we  were  living  in 
Fairbanks  and  Mali  was  practicing  law,  the 
Jacket  po(dcet  on  every  one  of  his  suits  used 
to  be  tom  from  getting  caught  on  a  parking 
meter  where  he'd  be  leaning  up  while  talk- 
ing with  the  boys.  There  haven't  been  any 
tom  pockets  since  we  came  to  Jiuieau.  But 
he's  getting  a  shine  on  the  seat  of  all  his 
trousers." 

No  cheechako  (newcomer).  Mike  Stepo- 
vich knows  his  coimtry,  puts  in  a  solid  day's 
work  in  his  office  in  Jimeau's  grey  stone 
Federal  BuUding.  deals  with  the  47  appoint- 
ive territorial  boards  and  commissions,  over- 
sees emergency  work  projects,  orders  exami- 
nation of  fiscal  programs  that  will  help 
prove  Alaska's  ability  to  stand  alone,  con- 
fers with  Washington  and  territorial  offi- 
cials, studies  his  mail,  e.g.,  "We  the  imder- 
signed  students  have  been  recently  exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Brownlee  and  60  having  been 
found  with  defective  teeth,  do  humbly  peti- 
tion our  Governor,  Mike  Stepovich.  to  send 
us  a  dentist." 

TIME  TO  (3IAHGE 

Up  on  Squatt  Hill,  in  the  three-story,  col- 
imined  gubernatorial  mansion.-  Mike  pur- 
sues a  rolliddng.  split-second  family  life. 
The  eight  little  'itches  have  to  tie  undressed 
In  assembly-line  fashion  for  their  showers; 
the  mansion's  third  floor  is  blocked  off 
("We're  always  losing  Dominic"  says  Matil- 
da): Band-aids,  next  to  food  and  clothing. 


are  the  big  expense,  what  with  the  children 
falling  downstairs  or  sliding  too  fast  down 
the  bannisters,  or  falling  off  the  gubernato- 
rial totem  pole  that  stands  outside.  After 
dirmer  and  a  session  of  TV-watching, 
church-going  Roman  Catholic  Itflke  sings 
out:  "Prayers,  everyone,  let's  say  our  pray- 
ers." He  and  the  yoimgsters  then  Itneel  in  a 
cluster  about  a  big  armchair  before  they  are 
paraded  off  to  bed. 

In  the  momlng  Mike  swings  out  of  bed  at 
6:30.  goes  down  the  hall  to  look  in  on  the 
children,  methodically  counts  heads  as  he 
passes  from  room  to  room.  Then,  midst  the 
morning  chatter  and  leggy  tumbling  of  this 
brood,  the  Governor  of  Alaska  hoists  his 
three  yoimgest  children  to  the  stately  hard- 
wood table  on  which.  91  years  earlier.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  WiUiam  Seward  proudly 
signed  the  historic  Alaska  purchase  with 
Russia  (for  $7,200,000)  and,  one  by  one.  pro- 
ceeds to  diaper  them. 

OISCOVEST 

Mike's  use  of  so  hallowed  a  table  symbol- 
izes no  bottomless  irreverence  for  Alaskan 
tradition,  but  rather  the  muscular  spirit  of 
the  ever  changing,  boomittg  vastness  that 
was  once  a  faraway,  forgotten  frontier.  As 
Governor,  he  has.  in  a  sense,  discovered 
Alaska  all  over  again.  "Man."  says  he.  "it 
wasn't  tmtil  I  got  into  office  that  I  really 
began  to  appreciate,  with  our  resources  po- 
tential, how  much  we  could  have  accom- 
plished even  by  now,  if  only  we  had  the 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  to  operate." 

Stepovich's  Alaska  faces  problems  that 
will  only  become  more  intense  with  state- 
hood. Once  federal  supervision  and  federal 
dollars  are  removed,  Alaskans,  who  now  pay 
a  territorial  income  tax  equal  to  14  percent 
of  their  federal  tax,  will  have  to  dig  even 
deeper  to  pay  increased  costs  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  already  strapped  by  what 
they  call  P.C.L.— fearful  cost  of  living.  Vir- 
tually everything  Alaska  uses  is  brought  in 
by  steamer  and  airplane,  and  tiecause  the 
territory  produces  so  little  for  ships  and 
plan^  to  haul  profitably  back  to  the  States, 
the  freight  charges  boost  retail  prices  to 
alarming  levels.  A  Seattle  dollar  shrinks 
about  19«  in  Jimeau,  29t  in  Anchorage,  35« 
in  Fairbanks.  Wages  consequently  rtm  15-40 
percent  higher  than  comparable  Stateside 
payrolls,  and  that  is  a  factor  that  holds  back 
large-scale  investment  from  Stateside  in 
Alaska's  potential. 

RHAPSODY  IN  RICHES 

But  Alaska's  promise  sends  statehooders 
into  rhapsody.  The  oil  boom,  centered  in 
the  Kenai  Peninstila,  has  brought  the  big 
U.S.  oil  companies  hurrying  north  to  drill 
the  place  full  of  holes— even  though  drilling 
a  well  there  costs  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  it  does  at  home— and  already  they 
have  filed  for  leases  on  27  million  acres.  The 
timber  business  racked  up  $34.3  million  in 
1957,  and  that  economic  yoimgster  is  still  in 
short  pants.  Near  Ketchikan,  hard  by  the  16 
million-acre  Tongass  National  Forest,  is  a 
new.  $52  W  million  pulp  mill,  and  timber  folk 
talk  about  production  of  2  billion  board  feet 
a  year  (v.  33  billion  Stateside).  Scarcely 
tapped,  too.  is  Alaska's  mineral  treasure, 
which  boasts  31  of  the  33  metals  on  the 
U.S.'s  critical  list  (exceptions:  industrial  dia- 
monds, bauxite).  The  North  American  conti- 
nent's only  major  tin  deposits  lie  in  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  and  some  of  the  world's 
biggest  luiown  iron-ore  deposits  wait  in  the 
Klukwan  section.  Coal,  as  one  engineer  says, 
is  "all  over  the  damn  place." 

Alaska's  biggest  business  is  fishing  (1957 
take:  $93  million),  which  is  controlled  by  Se- 
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•ttle  pMken,  luperrlaed  by  an  miMentee 
goreniBMnt-uid  thii  outalde  control  is  the 
pet  bate  of  Alaska  statehooden.  They  claim 
that  it  wcalTTiiM  the  Alaskan  labor  market 
by  brtnctng  in  outstden  for  half  iU  25.000 
f^aniai  work  foToe,  and  more  important, 
severely  depletes  stocks  by  the  use  of  fish 
trans.  As  it  is.  the  industry  is  sUpping 
(8.000.000  cases  packed  in  1930  v.  2.500.000 
in  1M7).  and  the  saninc  market  makes  it 
all  the  nxure  irapermUve  that  the  new  sUte 
fet  new.  diversified  Industry  if  it  is  to  pay 
iU  own  way. 

OPULSMCB  AlfD  Sli»w*wiA 

Alaska  has  already  made  a  running  start 
with  the  resource  of  people.  Anchorage, 
near  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  vibrates  with  a 
populaUoo  of  35.000.  has  an  opulent  subdivi- 
sion of  $35,000  homes  built  by  enterprising 
Wally  HlckeL  Two  tall  apartment  houses 
peak  the  skyline,  a  glassed-in.  year-round 
swimming  pool  ripples  within  sight  of  ley 
mountains,  and  fashionably  dressed  men 
and  women  frequent  the  Westward  Hotel's 
spiffy  cocktail  lounge.  Juneau  still  straggles 
with  dingy,  narrow  streets  from  the  roaring 
gold-rush  times.  Local  phone  service  ends 
twelve  miles  from  town,  electricity  19  miles, 
the  road  26  miles.  In  Juneau  too.  as  if  insu- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  territory  by  the 
mountains,  are  those  who  are  most  vocal 
■gainst  Immediate  statehood,  led  by  the 
Juneau  Empire's  Publisher  William  Prescott 
("Alamo")  Allen,  a  former  Texan. 

Fairbanks  was  once  a  settlement  quilted 
with  sod-chinked  log  cabins.  Today,  livelier 
than  ever,  it  still  has  many  cabins,  but  the 
city  has  good  utilities,  the  University  of 
Alaska  (on-campus  enrollment:  700).  a  hand- 
some Professional  Building,  and  an  urban 
redevelopment  program  that  is  chewing  up 
the  old  cabins  once  inhabited  by  the  bawds 
of  "the  line"  to  make  room  for  more  accept- 
able businesses. 

Alaska  has  a  stir  and  a  throb  that  reaches 
far  beyond  the  cities,  into  the  timdra.  across 
the  forbidding  mountains  and  glaciers,  into 
the  valleys.  For  most  Alaskans,  each  day  is  a 
dare,  each  night  a  doubtful  victory.  Territo- 
rial PoUce  Siiperintendent  Bob  Brandt's 
meager  force  of  uniformed  police  and  U.S. 
deputy  marshals  patrol  the  vastnesses  in 
planes,  helicopters  and  on  dog  sleds,  alert 
for  signs  of  old  trappers  who  sometimes  die 
on  the  trail  and  are  eaten  by  their  dogs;  for 
pillagers  who  ransack  the  remote  cabins, 
where  a  food  cache  is  a  guarantee  of  life  (or 
the  inhabitant;  for  the  hardy  men  who  are 
inexplicably  swallowed  up  in  the  unmapped 
oblivion. 

omAwc  cmoasntT 
The  airplane,  operated  by  scheduled  air- 
planes as  well  as  by  oldtime  bush  pilots  and 
private  owners,  is  the  tie  to  the  cities  for  the 
thousands  who  live  in  wilderness  villages. 
Airlines  touch  Point  Barrow  in  the  far 
north  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Kotzebue  on 
Kotaebue  Sound.  Attu  in  the  Aleutians. 
Bush  Pilot  Don  Sheldon.  30.  hauls  Indians 
and  EkUmos.  dog  teams,  pregnant  women, 
dynamite  and  lumber,  drops  his  handy  craft 
onto  a  slippery  strip  in  Umiat  or  on  crags 
high  in  the  mountain  ranges.  He  brings  gro- 
ceries to  Schoolteacher  cniarUe  Richmond 
(home  town:  Tuxedo  Park.  N.T.).  who  lives 
in  Sleetmute  (pop.  120)  on  the  Kuskokwim 
Rhrer.  where  Em^tsh-speaking  Eskimos  still 
attend  Sleetmute's  Russian  Orthodox 
Chuidi.  Pilots  transport  Fairbanks  Attor- 
ney Ed  ICerdes.  32.  head  of  the  Alaskan 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  periodi- 
cally vlilts  club  chapters  in  such  places  as 
H«*i«fc«*«ti»  south  of  Ketchikan.  And  they 
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see.  day  after  day.  the  strmgthened  heart 
of  a  people  willing  to  challenge  new  fron- 
tiers. 

"I  tell  you  this."  says  John  Butrovich. 
with  the  special  kind  of  awe  that  seems  to 
flourish  in  Alaskans  "a  dynamic  chemistry 
is  working  here."  That  chemistry  is  a  pas- 
sion for  life  and  growth.  To  Mike  Stepovich 
and  the  rest  of  Alaska's  leaders.  sUtehood  is 
a  birthright,  and  they  have  etched  that  dec- 
laration on  the  skylines  of  the  cities  and  on 
the  cold,  tmyielding  glaciers  of  their  land. 

(From  the  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report.  July 

11. 1958] 

How  THK  4»rH  Stats  Will  Chamcx  U.S. 

Alaska  will  take  its  place  as  the  49th  SUte 
in  the  union  by  Christmas  of  this  year. 
Hawaii,  if  present  plans  work  out,  is  likely 
to  become  the  50th  SUte  before  the  end  of 
1959. 

A  place  in  the  union  was  assured  for 
Alaska  on  June  30  when  the  U.S.  Senate 
voted  in  favor  of  Alaskan  SUtehood.  64  to 
20.  The  House  of  RepresenUtives.  on  May 
28,  1958.  had  approved  an  identical  bill  by  a 
vote  of  208  to  166. 

SUtehood  for  Hawaii  In  the  not-distant 
future  was  made  virtually  a  certainty  by  the 
size  of  the  vote  for  Alaska  and  by  the  politi- 
cal pressures  now  built  up. 


STATXHOOD  MACHINERY 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  the  machinery  that 
turns  a  territory  into  a  SUte  will  soon  begin 
to  move.  By  or  before  August  1,  Michael  A. 
Stepovich,  now  territorial  Governor  of 
Alaska,  will  proclaim  dates  for  primary  elec- 
tions and  a  general  election  to  select  offi- 
cials and  legislators— including  two  Senators 
and  one  RepresenUtive  in  Congress— who 
will  govern  and  act  for  the  new  SUte. 

In  either  the  general  or  primary  election, 
or  in  a  special  election,  the  people  of  Alaska 
must  decide  by  ballot  whether  or  not  to 
accept  the  inviUtion  to  join  the  U.S.  (3over- 
nor  Stepovich  says  that  the  vote  will  be  at 
least  10  to  1  to  accept. 

Once  all  preliminaries  are  completed. 
President  Elsenhower  will  proclaim  Alaska 
to  be  a  SUte.  This  proclamation  will  come 
before  the  end  of  1958. 

A  49th  star  then,  by  Uw.  will  go  into  this 
nation's  flag  on  July  4.  1959.  Alaska's  two 
Senators  and  one  RepresenUtive  will  take 
their  seats  in  the  86th  Congress  on  Jan.  3. 
1959— unless  Congress  changes  the  opening 
date— to  represent  the  first  new  SUte  to 
Join  the  union  since  Arizona  was  admitted 
in  1912. 

RXWIUTINC  THE  ALMANACS 

The  moment  that  Alaska  Is  proclaimed  a 
SUte,  many  things  will  change. 

Texas  will  become  next  to  the  largest,  not 
the  largest  SUte  in  the  union.  Nevada  will 
become  the  SUte  with  next  to  the  smallest 
population,  not  the  smallest.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  wUl  go  up  by 
210.000.  The  highest  mountain  peak  in  the 
United  SUtes  will  become  Mount  McKlnley. 
at  20.320  feet  not  Mount  Whitney  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  14.495  feet. 

New  boundaries  for  the  U.S.  will  be  laid 
down.  For  the  first  time  in  American  histo- 
ry, the  nation  will  have  a  SUte  that  Is  not 
contiguous  to  any  American  territory  and 
one  that  Ues  partiaUy  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Canada  will  be  bounded  on  the 
northwest,  as  well  ss  on  the  south,  by  the 
United  States.  Soviet  Russia  will  become  the 
next-door  neighbor  of  the  U.S. 

The  ■iwonawt  will  show  that  within  the 
United  SUtes  there  are  21  active  volcanoes, 
all.  but  one  in  Alaska.  Montana's  glaciers 


will  take  second  place  behind  those  of  the 
49th  State.  The  Kodlak  bear,  the  p(dar  bear, 
the  walrus,  the  sea  otter  wUI  Join  the  fauna 
of  the  nation.  So  will  the  seals  on  the  PrfU- 
lof  Islands,  breeding  grounds  for  80  per  cent 
of  the  world's  fur  seals. 

The  coldest  spot  in  the  country  next 
winter  will  not  be  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  but 
Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  where  the  thermome- 
ter has  dropped  as  low  as  78  degrees  below 
sero.  The  wettest  spot  wlU  not  be  the  Puget 
Sound  area  of  Washington  State,  with  140 
inches  of  rainfall,  but  Latouche  in  the  Alas- 
kan panhandle,  where  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  177  inches. 

4,000  MILBS  or  RIGRWAT 

Alaska  will  be  the  only  State  not  reach- 
able by  railroad.  It  can  be  reached  by  auto- 
mobile over  the  Alaskan  Highway.  1.200 
miles  of  which  lies  in  Canada.  To  make  the 
total  motor  trip  from  the  U.S.  border  to 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  requires  a  minimum  of 
eight  days— about  the  same  time  it  takes  to 
drive  across  the  U.S.  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  distance  is  around  2.350 
miles  starting  from  Oreat  Falls.  Mont.,  or 

S£&ttlC    "Qyaah 

There  are  alMut  4,000  miles  of  highway  in 
Alaska,  most  of  it  paved.  This  is  about  2.000 
miles  less  than  the  5.843  miles  of  city  streets 
in  New  York  Oty. 

TOUTH  AND  OROWTH 

Alaska  is  a  young  man's  country.  The 
median  age  of  its  population  Is  only  26 
years— that  Is.  half  the  people  are  older 
than  26,  half  are  younger.  The  comparable 
figure  for  the  United  SUtes  is  31. 

Because  of  its  young  population.  Alaska's 
birth  rate  Is  well  about  the  U.S.  average.  It 
stands  at  35  births  for  each  1.000  of  popula- 
tion each  year.  The  U.S.  average  is  25. 

In  percentage  of  growth,  if  the  new  SUte 
holds  its  present  pace.  It  will  exceed  every 
other  SUte  with  the  exception  of  Nevada, 
which  it  now  equals.  Between  1940  and  1950. 
the  population  of  Alaska  increased  by  77  per 
cent,  while  that  of  the  U.S.  went  up  by  14 
per  cent. 

Numerically,  of  course,  Alaska's  growth  is 
not  as  startling.  It  gained  an  estimated 
56,000  people  between  the  1950  census  and 
1957.  That  is  a  greater  gain  than  each  of  12 
other  SUtes  made  during  the  same  period. 
Twenty-eight  SUtes.  however,  picked  up 
more  than  four  times  that  number  of 
people.  California  gains  as  many  people  in 
six  to  eight  weeks  as  Alaska  gained  in  the 
seven-year  period. 

ALASKA'S  GOVKUmOIT 

The  new  SUte  is  aU  set  to  esUblish  a  gov- 
ernment much  like  those  in  most  other 
SUtes.  The  Alaska  constitution,  written  in 
1955  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  SS 
delegates,  was  given  approval  in  the  SUte- 
hood biU  that  passed  Congress.  The  Job  of 
writing  the  constitution  took  75  days. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  wiU  elect  a  Governor,  a 
secretary  of  sUte  and  a  legislature.  The 
Governor's  term  will  be  four  years,  and  no 
one  can  be  elected  to  more  than  two  full 
terms. 

The  first  Governor  of  Alaska  as  a  SUte 
could  conceivably  serve  very  close  to  three 
full  terms.  He  wiU  take  office  Jan.  1,  1959. 
and  his  term  will  expire  Dec.  3, 1962.  Just  28 
days  less  than  a  full  four-year  term.  The 
constitution  provides  that  a  Governor  serv- 
ing less  than  a  fuU  term  still  could  be  elect- 
ed to  two  four-year  terms. 

The  Alaskan  legislature  will  consist  of  two 
houses— a  Senate  of  20  members  and  a 


House  of  Rtpreaentattvea  of  40  member*. 
Senaton  wiO  serve  four-year  terms,  and 
Representatives  wiU  serve  for  two  years. 
pouncsL  mracT 

Though  Alaska,  with  IU  210.000  dtiaena. 
will  be  the  State  with  the  ■naUest  popular 
tton.  IU  entaanoe  Into  the  union  is  to  have 
oonaiderable  impact  on  the  poUtics  of  the 
nation. 

Alaska's  two  Senat«rs  wUl  push  Senate 
membership  up  to  08.  Their  two  votes  could 
swing  the  btlanee  of  power  on  many  ques- 
tions, especially  if  the  Senate  remains  close- 
ly divided  between  the  two  parties  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  six  years. 

In  the  UJB.  House  of  Representatives. 
Alaska's  Representative  will  push  member- 
ship up  to  4M.  temporarily.  In  19W.  after  a 
new  nation-vide  census.  House  membership 
WiU  revert  to  436.  with  this  number  reappor- 
tioned amoctt  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of  new 
population  flgures. 

AS  ALASKA  GOU  .  .  . 

Alaskan  poUtidans  hold  that  Alaska's 
voting  is  a  better  indieatOT  of  national  polit- 
ical trends  than  Maine  ever  was.  As  a  terri- 
tory, Alaska's  elections  have  preceded  n*- 
Uonal  congressional  elections  in  the  States. 

In  1046  aqd  again  in  1951  when  Republi- 
cans won  control  of  Congress.  Alaska  had 
voted  RepubUcan.  In  1948.  1950.  1954  and 
1956— all  yeArs  when  Democrats  won  control 
of  C^ongreasi  Alaskans  voted  Democratic. 

The  Democratic  victory  in  1958  was  a 
landslide.  Sibce  then,  both  Republicans  and 
DemocraU  have  been  busier  with  the  final 
push  for  Statehood  than  with  politics.  Now, 
with  Alaakali  star  sUtched  on  the  flag.  poU- 
tics is  expected  to  get  back  to  normaL 

Politics,  however,  is  about  the  only  thing 
Alaskans  expect  to  get  back  to  normaL  With 
SUtehood  an  aoconqilished  fact,  they  look 
for  their  part  of  the  world  to  boom  as  never 
before. 

[From  the  VS.  News  &  World  Report.  July 

11, 19581 
Alaska:  Labo  op  Opportuiiity?  Yes— Fba 

Those  Wao  Au  Wnxwc  To  Woek  ahs 

Wait 

FAiEBAiiKa  Alaska.- This  new  SUte  of 
Alaska  is  a  tend  of  great  opprntunity— but  a 
land.  too.  of  great  problems  and  real  hard- 
ships. 

It  is  no  "El  Dorado."  where  streeU  are 
paved  with  told.  If  a  man  wanta  to  get  rich 
quick.  Alaslaans  advise  him  to  go  elsewhere. 

Opportunities  are  here  in  profusion.  Natu- 
ral resourcea  of  all  kinds  are  waiting  to  be 
developed.  There  is  plenty  of  room— and  a 
great  need— for  new  business  ventures. 
Many  younf  men.  coming  here  to  grow  up 
with  the  new  SUte.  will  make  fortunes.  Big 
industries  will  develop.  Cities  will  grow. 

Yet  the  cmportunities  that  Alaska  offers 
are  for  the  kind  of  people  who  can  take  the 
rugged  life  that  this  Far  Northern  country 
provides,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
wait  for  the  pay-off.  Developing  Alasiu  is 
going  to  take  time.  Right  now.  you  have  to 
scramble  even  to  find  a  Job. 

These  are  the  impressions  you  get  by  trav- 
eling across  that  vast  expahses  of  this  new 
State  and  UOking  to  iU  people. 

The  main  Impression  you  get  is  of  Alaska's 
tremendous  size— and  iU  emptiness. 

BIGGEST  STAR 

statistics  will  teU  you  that  Alaska  is  more 
than  twice  as  big  as  Texas,  yet  contains  only 
210.000  people,  about  4.000  miles  of  high- 
ways and  490  miles  of  railroad. 

But  you  have  to  travel  across  Alaska 
before  these  statistics  begin  to  have  any  real 


You  can  fly  for  hours  and  you  will 
see  no  towns,  no  roads,  no  railways.  What 
you  see  are  forests,  mountains,  tundra, 
snow— a  verttaUe  wilderness. 

A  trip  sudi  as  this  brings  you  face  to  face 
with  Alaska's  biggest  problem,  distance,  and 
its  Ustest  lade  transportation.  Just  getting 
to  Alaska's  stores  of  riches  is  difficult.  Get- 
ting those  riches  out  to  a  market  is  even 
more  difficult.  And  it's  fantastically  expen- 
sive. 

The  cost  of  exploiting  Alaska's  resources 
is  too  high,  in  many  cases,  to  permit  a 
pnunt 

This  is  one  of  the  hard  economic  facts  of 
Ufe  which  this  new  State  is  up  against.  A 
KetdbJkan  banker  says: 

"Unless  we  get  a  transporUtion  system 
that  is  cheaper  than  the  one  we  have  now. 
Alaska  never  wiU  amount  to  much." 
wanted:  more  capital 

To  buQd  the  transportation  system  that  is 
needed,  and  the  industrial  plants  that  are 
needed,  huge  sums  of  money  will  be  re- 
quired. This  brings  you  to  another  great 
lack  that  is  limiting  Alaska's  opportimities— 
a  lack  of  capital. 

Alaskan  banks,  which  had  assets  of  only 
174  million  dollars  last  year,  are  unable  to 
make  radly  large  loans  such  as  industrial 
projects  require. 

"Local  capital  Is  scarce,"  says  E.  F. 
Stroecker.  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fairbanks.  "People  come  here  with- 
out any  money  to  make  it— and  then  they 
take  it  out  with  them." 

Alaskans  confidently  expect  that  SUte- 
hood will  speed  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. They  expect  that  more  railroads  and 
highways  will  be  buUt.  A  bill  already  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  to  help  finance 
the  paving  of  the  Alaska  Highway  across 
r>iiaH«  which  now  is  Alaska's  only  land 
link  with  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  A  railroad  link 
across  Canada  also  is  envisioned. 

WTTR  statehood:  cheaper  routes 

One  traim>orUtion  gain  from  SUtehood 
is  immediate.  The  SUtehood  Act  eliminates 
laws  which  prevent  shipping  of  goods  across 
Canada  by  rail  and  sea.  This  is  expected  to 
open  up  cheaper  routes.  Further  reductions 
in  shipping  costs  are  foreseen  as  new  indus- 
tries grow  up  in  Alaska  to  provide  a  "back 
haul"  for  ships  which  now  return  empty 
after  taking  supplies  to  Alaska. 

Another  hope  is  to  seal  off  the  Knik  Arm 
of  Cook  Inlet  near  Anchorage  to  provide 
Alaska's  biggest  city  with  a  port  that  is  free 
of  ice  the  year  around. 

With  their  own  SUte  government  and 
voting  members  in  Congress,  Alaskans  be- 
lieve they  will  be  better  able  to  put  through 
the  changes  that  must  be  made  if  Alaska  is 
to  grow  and  prosper. 

Most  Alaskans  realize,  however,  that 
SUtehood  will  not  solve  Alaska's  problems 
overnight,  or  even  in  a  few  years.  They  con- 
cede that  it's  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  pull. 

Yet  Alaskans  are  excited  about  the  pros- 
pecU.  They  regard  SUtehood  as  a  chal- 
lenge. Their  imaginations  seem  to  be  fired 
by  the  idea  of  taming  a  wild,  raw  country. 

what  ALASKANS  ARE  LIKE 

Another  big  impression  that  you  get  in 
Alaska  is  of  the  imprint  that  this  frontier 
country  has  made  on  the  people. 

Most  people  here  strike  you  as  unusually 
self-reliant,  ambitious  and  hard  working. 
You  meet  many  young  men  who  hold  two 
Jobs  so  they  can  save  capital  to  start  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own.  Established  businessmen 
wiU  teU  you  how  they  worked  as  common  la- 
borers to  get  their  start. 


This  is  the  kind  of  people  you  will  be  com- 
peting against  if  you  come  up  here.  The 
competition  won't  be  easy. 

If  you  come  to  Alaska,  you'd  better  bring 
some  money  along.  It  costs  a  lot  to  live  here. 
Prices  are  high.  And  Jobs,  at  the  moment, 
are  scarce.  With  the  recent  cutback  in  mili- 
tary spending,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
unemployment  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  construction  workers. 

Engineers,  surveyors,  secretaries,  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses  and  some  other 
sklUed  types  of  workers  are  still  in  demand. 
For  the  long-range  future,  all  kinds  of  work- 
ers will  be  needed.  Right  now,  however,  an 
ordinary  laborer  Is  warned  to  stay  away 
unless  he  has  a  definite  prospect  of  a  Job— 
and  the  price  of  a  ticket  home. 

ONE  shortage:  WIVES 

For  women  seeking  marriage,  Alasiu 
offers  a  happy  hunting  ground.  There  are 
16  men  for  every  10  women  here.  And  most 
of  the  men  are  young. 

If  you  get  a  Job  in  Alaska,  the  biggest 
problems  you  will  face  are  high  prices  and 
housing  difficulties. 

In  Ketehikan,  the  southernmost  commu- 
nity of  any  size  in  Alaska,  it  costs  20  per 
cent  more  to  live  than  in  Seattle,  according 
to  the  Alaska  Resources  Development 
Board.  The  farther  north  you  go,  the  more 
expensive  life  becomes.  In  Jimeau,  the  in- 
crease over  Seattle  living  costs  is  24  per 
cent:  in  Seward,  28  per  cent;  Anchorage,  34 
per  cent;  Fairbanks.  50  per  cent;  Nome,  51 
per  cent. 

Most  newcomers  rent  homes  rather  than 
buUd  them.  If  you  try  to  build,  you  run  into 
high  costs  for  clearing  land,  for  labor  and 
for  building  materials.  BuUding  a  house 
around  Ketehilun  can  cost  as  much  as  $35  a 
square  foot,  compared  with  $15  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest.  In  Juneau,  a  new  three-bed- 
room house  will  cost  $30,000  to  $45,000. 
without  any  frills. 

Rents  are  high,  too.  A  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  Juneau  costs  $180  a  month. 

Nearly  all  of  Alaska's  food  must  be 
shipped  in,  so  food  is  also  expensive.  The 
same  Is  true  of  clothes,  or  almost  anything 
that  you  buy. 

ALSO  high:  wages 

Yet  the  newcomer  who  gets  a  Job  up  here 
will  find,  in  most  cases,  that  his  wages  take 
care  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Wages 
nui  far  above  "SUteside"  levels.  An  electri- 
cian in  Ketehikan  gets  $7  an  hour.  Loggers 
in  the  woods  aroimd  Ketehikan  clear  $500  a 
month.  In  Wrangell,  sawmill  workers  get 
$2.56  an  hour.  Construction  laborers  in 
Sitka  are  paid  $3.81  an  hour. 

FY>r  the  small  businessman  with  some  cap- 
ital to  invest,  countless  opportunities  are 
foreseen  In  Alaska.  All  kinds  of  service  fa- 
cilities are  needed.  Good  resUurants  are 
scarce.  So  are  good  hotels.  It's  hard  to  get 
repair  services  in  many  places.  Building  con- 
struction is  expected  to  boom  as  Alaska's 
population  grows. 

With  its  own  factories.  Alaska  could 
produce  some  of  the  things  it  now  must 
import.  Needs  suggested  by  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing,  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  include 
woodworking  plants,  furniture  factories  and 
plants  to  produce  building  materials. 

Water  power  is  available  in  Alaska  in 
abimdance,  waiting  only  to  be  harnessed. 

CommerciaJ  fishing,  Alaska's  principal  in- 
dustry, is  expected  to  improve  when  Alaska, 
as  a  SUte,  gains  power  to  l>an  fish  traps 
from  coastal  waters.  These  traps  now  are 
said  to  be  depleting  the  salmon  supply. 
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APLACETOTUR 

Toortan  is  anoUier  industry  thmt  is  ex- 
pected to  WW.  Alaska  is  a  tourist's  para- 
dise—if he  can  tet  there.  It  offers  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  excellent  hunting  and  fishing. 
How  to  get  to  Alaska  Is  shown  in  the  chart 
on  this  page. 

Soon,  Alaskans  hope,  improving  transpor- 
tattoo  and  Alaska's  admission  to  Statehood 
will  bring  a  flood  of  tourists.  Then  there 
will  be  lots  of  business  opportunities— for 
hotels,  motels.  aU  kinds  of  services  for  tour- 
ists. 

Another  opportunity  that  Alaska  offers  Is 
one  that  always  has  held  a  strong  lure  for 
the  adventurous  and  the  ambitious.  That  is 
free  land. 

There  are.  in  Alaska,  about  1  mUlion  acres 
of  arable  land  that  are  near  enough  to 
transportation  to  be  turned  Into  farms  now. 
Another  3  or  4  million  acres  can  be  brought 
into  farming  reach  with  Improved  transpor- 
tation. 

Much  of  this  vast  expanse  of  virgin  land  is 
available  for  homesteading. 

Area  under  cultivation  now  is  only  about 
ao.000  acres.  Most  of  the  farming  is  in  the 
Mataninrlif  Valley,  about  50  miles  from  An- 
chorage. Another  farming  region  is  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  near  Fairbanks. 

Crops  of  many  kinds  can  be  grown  in 
Alaska,  and  the  area  needs  all  the  food  it 
can  raise. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  homesteading  in 
Alaska,  however,  read  the  article  on  page  70 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  problems  involved. 
Homesteading.  you  will  find,  costs  money, 
even  though  the  land  is  free. 

Dr.  Allan  H.  Mick,  director  of  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Palmer, 
estimates  that  a  homesteader  should  have 
at  least  $2S.000  in  capital  if  he  plans  to  go 
into  dairying,  for  example. 

BIOGXI  ROHXSTBAOS? 

Alaskans  hope  that,  with  SUtehood, 
homesteading  can  be  made  more  attractive. 
One  change  they  urge  is  an  increase  in  the 
nimber  of  acres  tiiat  can  be  claimed.  The 
present  limit  is  160  acres,  and  farmers  say 
that  this  is  just  not  enough  land  to  insure  a 
profit. 

The  individual  who  comes  to  Alaska  must 
be  prepared  for  the  lUnd  of  life  up  here. 
That  life,  though  Interesting,  is  often 
rugged. 

WHiaB  wiMiaas  aks  coldest 

Alaskan  winters  can  be  brutal.  Along  the 
coast,  it's  not  much  colder  than  in  SUtes 
near  the  Canadian  border.  The  average  Jan- 
uary temperature  in  Anchorage,  for  exam- 
ple, is  11  degrees  above  zero,  with  minimums 
around  36  below.  But,  in  the  interior  and  far 
north,  it's  colder.  In  Fairbanks,  the  January 
average  is  minus  11.8  degrees  and  the  mer- 
cury sometimes  drops  to  M  below  zero. 

Winter  nlghto  are  long,  and  days  are 
short.  Alaskans  at  Point  Barrow  never  see 
the  sun  from  late  in  November  until  late  in 
January.  Those  in  Fairbanks  get  less  than 
four  hours  of  sunshine  on  December  31. 

In  summer,  you  get  lots  of  sunshine.  The 
sun  never  sets  from  Blay  to  August  in  Point 
Barrow,  disappears  only  briefly  each  night 
In  Fairbanks  in  June.  But.  in  summer,  a  new 
difficulty  arises.  Swarms  of  mosquitoes 
appear.  No  one  ever  really  gets  used  to  their 
onslaught. 

living  aocommodatitms  outside  the  larger 
cities  are  often  crude,  by  modem  American 
standards. 

Some  people  find  these  discomforts  hard 
to  endure.  Women  often  complain  of  the 
laolaUon.  the  darkness  and  the  way  children 


the  winter, 
once  a  year 


are  forced  to  stay  indoors  In 
Alff^*~  like  to  get  "outside' 
for  a  vacation. 

Alaska,  in  other  words,  is  no  place  for  a 
"softie."  Tet  those  who  learn  to  live  its  life 
grow  to  like  it.  Those  who  come  here  are 
settling  down  in  increasing  numbers  to  stay. 

THX  SCHOOL  SSTUP 

One  thing  that  surprises  a  visitor  is  to 
learn  that  Alaska  has  one  of  the  best  school 
systems  anywhere. 

Studies  show,  for  example,  that  students 
in  Alaska  public  schools  maintain  higher 
grades  and  have  higher  intelligence  quo- 
tienU  than  the  average  students  in  the 
other  48  SUtes.  Fewer  Alaskan  youngsters 
drop  out  of  school  before  finishing  high 
school.  And  Alaskans  over  18  years  of  age 
have  a  general  educational  level  two  years 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  other  States. 

You  get  these  figures  In  talking  with  Dr. 
William  K.  Keller,  head  of  the  Education 
Department  at  the  University  of  Alaska.  He 
gives  this  explanation: 

"Because  of  our  climate,  school  activity  is 
concentrated  indoors. 

"Alaska's  school  system  also  is  conserva- 
tively run.  We  stick  mainly  to  the  three  R's 
and  don't  go  in  for  the  frills  tliat  have 
become  the  fashion  in  the  States.  Students 
in  Alaskan  schools  get  more  homework  to 
do  than  is  the  general  practice  in  the  States. 

"We  have  made  studies  which  show  that 
students  in  the  eighth  grade  in  Alaska 
schools  are  doing  work  that  is  done  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  In  SUteside 
schools." 

Every  community  has  Its  grade  school- 
even  Indian  and  Eskimo  villages  where  the 
schools  are  run  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  For  students  in  smaller  com- 
munities where  there  are  no  high  schools, 
the  Territorial  Government  pays  tuition  in 
city  liigh  schools.  But  Dr.  Keller  estimates 
that  only  2.700  of  36.000  Alaskan  students 
live  in  areas  where  there  are  no  high 
schools. 

You  can  go  to  college  in  Alaska.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  at  Fairbanks,  has  more 
than  600  students.  But  many  Alaskans  go 
away  to  college  because  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  see  the  outside  world. 

Churches  are  found  in  every  Alaskan  com- 
munity. Just  as  in  the  older  States.  Anchor- 
age, for  example,  has  36  churches  listed  in 
lU  telephone  book,  and  Fairbanks  has  21. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  pa- 
rochial schools  in  the  larger  cities. 
paoBLm:  cost  curnifG 

Much  of  Alaska's  future  as  a  SUte  de- 
pends on  the  "big  business"  that  it  can  at- 
tract. Many  of  its  resources  are  of  the  kind 
that  take  a  big  concern,  with  plenty  of  cap- 
ital, to  exploit.  The  problem  is  to  bring  the 
costs  of  industrial  operation  in  Alaska  down 
to  a  level  where  its  products  can  compete  in 
the  open  market  with  those  of  SUtes  more 
favorably  located. 

OU  is  an  example.  A  big  oil  discovery  was 
made  last  year  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Now 
about  40  million  acres  of  potential  oil  or  gas 
land  is  under  lease  or  application  for  lease. 
Oilmen  estimate  that  more  tiian  100  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  the  next  two  years  in 
search  of  additional  oU  fields. 

Oilmen  caution,  however,  that  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  transporUtlon  poses  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  industry.  One  said: 

"We'll  have  to  find  oil  on  the  Kenai  In  a 
really  big  way  before  we  can  make  it  a 
paying  proposition." 

If  the  Kenai  field  proves  to  be  of  such 
proportions,  oilmen  say  the  oil  could  be 
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piped  to  tidewater  and  then  transported  by 
tanker  to  West  Coast  porta  at  competitive 
prices. 

Elaewhere  in  Alaska,  though.  It  appears 
that  known  oU  and  gas  depoalta  will  Just 
have  to  stand  Idle  for  the  time  being  waiting 
for  transporUtion  to  improve  and  coaU  to 
comedown. 

STATUS  or  immia.  manuiio 

Mining  and  timber  operations  encountier 
the  same  problem.  There  are  huge  deposits 
of  gold,  coal  and  a  variety  of  metala.  But 
only  gold,  coal,  sand  and  gravel  are  now 
being  produced  on  any  large  scale. 

Alaskans  predict  a  mining  boom  that  will 
make  the  old  "gold  rush"  small  by  compari- 
son, if  costs  of  operation  and  transportation 
are  brought  down. 

You  get  an  idea  from  all  this  about  why 
Alaskans  are  so  excited  about  Statehood. 
They  see  all  these  riches,  all  these  opportu- 
nities on  every  hand,  waiting  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

What  they  hope  is  that  admission  to  the 
union  as  the  49th  SUte  will  remove  the  ob- 
stacles that  now  are  blocking  the  progress 
of  this  land  of  opportunity. 

What  Alaska  Orpias:  An  Om-Thx-Sfoi 
ApnuiSAL 

(Reported  from  Juneau.  Sitka,  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks) 

JOBS 

Plentiful  for  engineers  of  all  kinds,  sur- 
veyors, secretaries,  nurses,  physicians,  den- 
tists, other  professional  and  semiprofes- 
sional  people.  Openings  scarce  for  construc- 
tion workers,  mechanics,  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor.  Unemployment  is  a  problem  in 
some  areas. 

LAMS 

SUte  of  Alaska  will  have  102.5  million 
acres  of  the  area's  best  land  to  sell,  give 
away  and  lease  to  individuals  and  business 
firms.  Alaska's  remaining  public  land- 
about  265  million  acres— wiU  be  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  much  of  that 
land  is  open  to  exploration  and  leasing  for 
mineral  and  timber  rights. 
PAun 

See  page  70  for  the  story  on  homesteaders 
prospects. 

SMALL  BUSIMISSIS 

As  Alaska  grows,  new  businesses  will  get 
their  chance— gasoline  sUtions.  stores, 
hotels,  resUurants,  many  others.  Many 
Alaskan  businessmen  started  out  20  to  30 
years  ago  as  manual  workers,  holding  two 
jobs  to  get  capital,  and  made  a  go  of  it. 
But— risks  are  high,  capital  is  scarce,  the 
rate  of  interest  on  loans  from  banks,  on  the 
average,  is  8  per  cent. 

HURTLNG  AMD  PISRIMG 

Some  of  the  world's  best  remaining  game 
preserves  are  in  Alaska.  There  are  Kodlak 
bears,  grisszlies,  polar  bears,  brown  bears, 
white  Dall  sheep,  moose,  caribou.  Rivers 
teem  with  trout  and  grayling.  Twenty- 
pound  salmon  are  common. 

OIL 

About  40  million  acres  of  potential  oil  and 
gas  land  already  are  under  license  or  applied 
for— about  four  times  the  acreage  of  a  year 
ago.  With  SUtehood,  Alaska's  oU-promising 
tidelands  can  be  tapped,  too. 


Vast  stands  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  big  timber  and  pulp- 
wood  industry  someday.  One  pulp  mill  is  ofi- 


erattng  near  Ketchikan,  anotho'  la  being 
built  near  Skka,  two  otheia  an  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  But  moat  of  Alaska's  timber  Is  in 
national  forests,  subject  to  federal  rules.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  capital  to  aet  up  a  lumbering 
operaticm  today. 

mmiN 
As  in  timber,  minerals  appear  to  be  a  field 
for  the  big  Operators  now.  Labor  and  trans- 
portation odsU  are  hitfu  expensive  equip- 
ment is  needed  to  make  an  operation  suc- 
ceasfuL  Onlf  gold.  coal,  sand  and  gravel  are 
being  mined  In  quantitiea.  but  Alaska's  min- 
eral riches  are  an  enormous  asset  for  the 
future— and  prospectors  still  hunt  for  the 
big  strike,  in  gold,  uranium,  platinum,  other 
scarce  minerals. 

[From  Newsweek,  June  0. 1B5S] 
Alaska:  At  Last,  Statkhood? 

After  42  years  of  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
Congress  for  admission  to  the  Union  the 
Territory  of  Alaska— which  the  VS.  bought 
from  Russia  in  1867  for  $7.2  million— this 
week  was  in  the  strongest  poaitlon  it  has 
ever  achieved  toward  obtaining  statehood— 
a  goal  as  glittering  to  moat  Alaskans  as  the 
gold  that  had  lured  thousands  of  their  fore- 
bears there  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

One  big  hurdle  was  overcome  last  week 
when  the  House  passed  the  Alaska  state- 
hood biU  by  208  to  166.  It  was  true  that 
House  passage,  in  itself,  was  far  from  being 
a  clincher.  Once  before  the  House  had 
passed  a  similar  bill  only  to  see  it  wither  ai>d 
die  in  the  Senate.  Others  had  reached  the 
floor.  But  Mver  before  had  such  a  bill  gone 
through  the  House  with  the  current  one's 
steam.  Helping  to  build  up  the  pressure  had 
been  crisp,  ^mooth-talking  Michael  A.  Ste- 
povich,  appointed  just  a  year  ago  as  Alaska's 
fifteenth  governor,  who  once  said:  "SUte- 
hood will  mean  I'm  out  of  a  Job,  but  I'm  all 
for  it." 

The  outlook  in  the  Senate  was  brighter 
than  it  had  ever  been.  One  Senate  insider 
put  it  like  this:  "Alaska  will  become  a  sUte 
this  year.  Tou  can  bet  your  last  dollar  on 
that." 

Nevertheless,  there  would  be  pitfalls 
ahead  and  a  wall  of  opposition- not  solid 
perhaps,  but  formidable— from  the  South- 
em  bloc  Alaska  usually  votes  Democratic 
and  probably  would  send  two  Democratic 
senators  to  Washington,  but  the  southern- 
ers are  fearful  that  they  would  be  pro-civil- 
righU  Den^ocrats.  The  southerners  may 
even  attempt  to  launch  a  talkf est  of  filibus- 
ter proportions. 

A  more  stfious  threat  would  be  the  effort 
of  the  bill's  foes  to  Ue  it  in  with  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  The  company  of  Hawaii,  with  ite 
entirely  different  problems  (a  racial  ques- 
tion and  left-wing  influence  on  labor),  has 
dragged  Alaska  down  to  defeat  before.  This 
strategic  threat  has  already  been  posed  by 
Republican  Minority  Leader  William  F. 
Knowland.  The  California  senatw  has  de- 
manded a  f Um  commitment  from  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  that  a  separate  bill  for  Ha- 
waiian SUtehood  will  be  scheduled  for  floor 
action  immediately  after  Alaska.  Barring 
such  a  commitment,  it  is  expected  to  try  to 
tie  Hawaii  to  the  Alaska  Ull  on  the  floor. 
(Senate  rules  permit  this:  House  rules 
don't.) 

Against  Knowland  and  the  Hawaiian 
strateglsU  stands  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Lukewarm 
toward  Aladu  in  the  past.  Johnson  Is  deter- 
mined now  that  statehood  shall  get 
through.  Intimates  consider  it  unlikely  that 
he  will  gl«e  Knowland  any  commitment 
whatever  on  HawaiL 


Big  Mixup:  Alaska's  victory  in  the  House 
ended  a  polUcal  comedy-drama.  First,  the 
House  R^Niblican  leaders  got  the  impres- 
sion at  tb^  regular  meeting  with  President 
Eiaenhower  that  he  did  not  want  the  bill 
passed.  Rep.  Joseph  Martin  Jr.,  dutifully 
went  to  work  to  kill  it— only  to  discover  that 
the  White  House  was  working  at  the  same 
time  to  save  it.  After  sUtehood  opponents 
qnang  a  quick  teller  vote  that  tentatively 
throttled  the  bill,  Seaton  (who  was  then  in 
Alaska)  and  Democratic  Rep.  Leo  O'Brien  of 
New  York  spent  hours  on  the  phone  round- 
ing up  the  congressmen  whose  votes  saved 
it. 

If  Alaska  becomes  a  sUte.  it  will  be  the 
largest  in  size— 586.400  square  miles  com- 
pared with  Texas's  267,339— and  the  small-, 
est  In  population— 215,000  to  Nevada's 
231.000.  It  will  bring  three  flourishing  cities 
into  the  union— Jimeau  (population:  7,000), 
the  capital  nestled  at  the  foot  of  green 
mountains  that  rise  to  white  glaciers:  An- 
chorage, the  largest  (population:  30,000). 
and  Fairbanks  (10,000).  both  new-looking 
bustling  towns. 

Of  more  importance  to  the  future  is  the 
territory's  vast  and  unUpped  mineral 
wealth  lying  largely  within  the  182  million 
acres  of  public  land  owned  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Under  the  bUl,  a  full  102,550,000  acres  of 
the  Federal  land  would  be  given  to  the 
sUte.  Once  the  sUte  started  leasing  the 
mineral  rights  to  this  land,  there  might  be  a 
mineral  rush,  comparable— though  on  a 
business  level— to  the  days  of  the  sour- 
dough. 

THE  49TR 

If  Alaska  joins  the  community  of  sUtes,  it 
will  raise  a  problem.  How  to  arrange  the  49 
stars  that  will  spangle  the  nation's  banner. 

By  precedent,  the  rearrangement  of  stars 
could  be  decided  either  by  the  President  or 
by  Congress.  In  either  case,  the  Army's  he- 
raldic branch,  which  has  been  studying 
design  possibilities  ever  since  the  question 
of  new  sUtehoods  came  up,  will  play  an  im- 
portant advisory  role.  It  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  suggestions  from  many  sources,  in- 
cluding from  private  citizens,  and  of  them, 
these  three  look  like  favorites: 

Seven  rows  of  seven  stars. 

Five  rows  of  five  stars  and  four  of  six,  al- 
ternating. 

A  spiral  arrangement  which  would  have 
the  advantage  of  easily  absorbing  another 
star  when  and  if  Hawaii  achieves  sUtehood. 

Alaskans,  meanwhile,  still  cherish  their 
own  territorial  flag,  which  undoubtedly  will 
become  their  sUte  flag  after  accession.  It 
represente  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or 
Great  Bear  (more  commonly  known  8£  the 
Big  Dipper),  with  the  North  Star  at  upper 
right,  gold  on  blue.  The  bear  has  long  been 
a  symbol  to  Alaskans  and  the  North  Star 
represents  their  aspirations.  This  design  was 
chosen  by  the  Alaska  Legislature  30  years 
ago  after  a  territorywide  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion.  The  winner— and 
all  citizens  with  ideas  about  the  new  pattern 
of  the  American  flag  can  take  heart  from 
this— was  an  Aleut  named  Benny  Bensen. 
He  was  13  years  old. 


BOOSTING  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  subjects  that  fascinated  our 
beloved  distineruished  colleague  Sena- 
tor Jack  Javits  during  his  tenure  in 
the  Senate  was  a  subject  that  has  now 
at  long  last  come  front  and  center 


upon  the  American  economic  stage 
and  is  increasingly  becoming  reoon- 
ginzed  as  the  key  to  D.S.  econ<Hnic 
well-being  in  the  future.  The  subject  is 
that  of  productivity;  on  the  farm,  in 
the  factory,  with  respect  to  services  in- 
cluding those  of  government  at  all 
levels,  particnilarly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Javits  recognized  that  pro- 
ductivity improvement  had  to  be  a  co- 
operative effort  between  business, 
labor,  and  Government.  There  were 
simply  too  many  pieces  of  the  produc- 
tivity puzzle  to  try  and  improve  our 
record  by  one  or  two  efforts.  It  de- 
mands a  conceited  i4)proach  and  that 
is  the  way  Senator  Javits  and  others  in 
Congress  and  private  enterprise  have 
moved  the  Nation  in  recent  years. 
Labor-management  committees  and 
the  quality  circles— imported  in  con- 
cept from  Japan— have  been  having  a 
marked  improvement  on  productivity 
improvement  in  many  industries. 

President  Reagan  has  recognized 
that  the  Ck>vemment  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play— but  by  no  means  the 
only  role— in  enhancing  productivity. 
In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  1983 
economic  report,  the  President  noted 
that  "for  more  than  a  decade,  the 
economy  had  suffered  from  low  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  a  rising  rate  of 
inflation.  Government  spending  ab- 
sorbed an  increasing  share  of  national 
income.  A  shortsighted  view  of  eco- 
nomic priorities  was  destroying  our 
prospects  for  long-term  prosperity." 

The  economic  recovery  program 
passed  by  Congress  in  1981  addressed 
that  concern  and  implemented  pro- 
grams like  the  business  and  individual 
tax  cuts  and  the  spending  reductions 
that  will  move  us  toward  higher  pro- 
ductivity in  the  long  run.  These  were 
important  steps  to  take  to  address  this 
national  problem.  Along  with  regula- 
tory reform,  they  are  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  Government's  produc- 
tivity effort. 

The  President  and  many  of  us  in 
Congress  recognized  that  we  could  do 
more  to  improve  prcxluctivity,  howev- 
er. I  joined  with  other  Senators  in  sup- 
porting a  measure  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Productivity  this  year.  Congress 
passed  the  measure  and  I  am  pleased 
that  there  will  be  just  such  a  confer- 
ence this  fall. 

Preparatory  conferences  will  soon  be 
underway  across  the  coimtry.  under 
the  able  leadership  of  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Bill  Simon.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  May  19  ran  an 
exceUent  editorial  alwut  the  upcoming 
White  House  Productivity  Conference, 
citing  the  many  elements  that  com- 
pose a  productivity  revivaL 

Mx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Moni- 
tor be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 


tM, 
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I  oommend  thla  editorial  to  my  ool- 
leagues.  It  Is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
focus  our  attention  <m  this  crudal  ele- 
ment of  nallv*"f'  economic  recovery. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 
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Amerkan  worken  remain  unon*  the  most 
producttre  in  the  wortd.  Tbey  stiU  on  aver- 
■ce  oatatrip  the  Japaneae.  for  example,  de- 
9ite  Japan's  weU-deaerved  reputation  for 
hard  work  and  labor-aaving  technolofy.  But 
U.&  producthrtty  growth  has  faltered. 
Under  preaent  trends  it  would  not  be  long 
before  Japan's  productivity  overtook  Ameri- 
ca's. 

Keeping  U.&  productivity  high  is  a  com- 
plex challense  Involving  individual  employ- 
ee and  management  attitudes  as  much  as 
corporate  and  government  policy.  A  key  ele- 
ment Is  public  awareness  of  problems  and 
pfMriMr  solutions.  It  can  be  enhanced  by 
September's  big  White  House  Conference 
on  Productivity— and  momentum  toward  it 
that  has  now  begun. 

Next  month  comes  a  meeting  on  capital 
investment  (Durham.  N.C..  June  14-16).  the 
first  of  four  preparatory  conferences.  Then 
human  reaouroes  (St  Louis.  June  21-23): 
government  roles  (San  Diego.  July  19-21): 
private  sector  initiatives  (Pittsburgh.  Aug. 
3-4). 

These  topics  offer  some  sense  of  the  con- 
feraoce's  range  of  oonoems  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  advisory  committee  representing 
business,  labor,  education,  and  other  seg- 
menU  of  society.  Further  indications  Ue  in 
the  11  policy  areas  to  be  considered: 

Reorganising  government. 

Promoting  benefits  from  productivity  im- 
provement techniques. 

Improving  general  training  and  skills  of 
American  labor. 

Informing  VJB.  business  of  foreign  tech- 
nology developments. 

Sharing  government  research  with  indus- 
try. 

Establishing  awards  for  Improvements  in 
productivity. 

Revistng  tax  laws. 

Reviewing  antitrust  laws. 

Reviewing  patoit  laws. 

Improving  reliability  of  productivity  meas- 
ures. 

Revising  federal  dvil  service  laws. 

A  fuU  assignment.  One.  we  might  say.  that 
win  require  high  productivity  from  the  par- 
ticipants, not  to  mention  chairman  William 
Simon.  And  one  that,  if  it  Is  to  go  beyond 
publicity,  will  demand  administration  and 
congreasional  follow-up  on  the  mandated 
recommendations  for  action.  These  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  president  within  130 
days  after  the  Washington  conference.  Sept. 
33-33. 

Will  there  be  hot  news  for  Tokyo  then  or 
not? 


QUESTION  OP  CYPRUS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  host  a 
meeting  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  His  Excellency 
Javier  Peres  de  Cuellar.  The  Secretary 
General  is  a  remarkable  individual 
who  had  a  distlngulBhed  career  as  a 
Peruvian  diplranat  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  top  post  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  is  an  impressive  leader  of  an 


organization  which  still  holds  promise 
as  a  force  for  diplomacy  and  negotia- 
tion in  areas  of  conflict. 

In  this  regard,  my  colleagues  should 
be  aware  of  the  most  recent  report  of 
the  Secretary  General  on  the  question 
of  Cyprus.  Last  week,  the  press  report- 
ed on  a  proposal  by  the  Government 
of  Turkey  to  establish  a  "Turklsh-Cyp- 
riot  independent  state"  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Cyprus  now  occupied  by 
Turkish  troops.  This  would  be  a  devel- 
oiHuent  in  direct  contradiction  to  sev- 
eral Security  Coimcil  resolutions.  Sec- 
retary General  Perez  de  Cuellar  stated 
earlier  In  May  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  strengthen  his  personal  involve- 
ment and  "to  give  fresh  impetus  to  the 
negotiating  process"  embodied  in  the 
ongoing  U.N.-sponsored  intercom- 
munal  talks,  and  his  increased  involve- 
ment should  be  welcomed.  I  also  wel- 
come the  administration's  commit- 
ments to  me  to  give  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion a  higher  priority.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  May  6, 
1983.  report  of  the  Secretary  General 
be  included  in  the  RicoRO  following 
my  remarks. 

As  the  Secretary  General  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  last 
week,  he  will  use  his  good  offices  to 
promote  peace  and  understanding  and 
a  greater  respect  for  human  rights 
around  the  worlcL  Because  his  remarlu 
concern  many  Issues  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that 
the  complete  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  also  be  included  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Quisnoii  OF  Crraas:  Rbport  op  the 

SaCRSTAXT  OmZRAI. 

I.  iirraoDncnoM 

1.  At  iU  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  ses- 
sions, the  Oeneral  Assembly  deferred  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  Cyprus  (deci- 
sions 35/438  and  36/463).  The  reports  of  the 
Secretary-General  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly at  those  sessions  remain  before  it  (A/3S/ 
659  of  35  November  1980  and  A/36/702  of  20 
November  1981).  The  following  information 
is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Information  in  those  reports  up  to  date. 

II.  iHRRCoionntia  talks 

2.  The  Intercommunal  talks,  which  are 
being  held  in  the  frameworii  of  the  mission 
of  good  offices  entrusted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  by  the  Security  Council,  have  con- 
tinued on  a  regular  basis  under  the  auspices 
of  my  Special  RepresenUtive.  Bfr.  Hugo  J. 
OobbL  Until  21  April  1982.  the  Greek  Cypri- 
ot  commtmity  was  represented  by  Mr. 
George  loannides,  who  was  succeeded  on  30 
April  1983  by  Mr.  Andreas  V.  Mavrommatis. 
The  Turkish  Cpyrlot  community  continued 
to  be  represented  by  Mr.  Unit  Suleyman 
Onan. 

3.  Since  January  1983,  the  "evaluation"  of 
the  sUtus  of  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
some  aspects  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Special  RepresenU- 
tive for  the  consideration  of  the  parties  on 
18  November  1981,  has  continued  to  be  used 


as  a  method  of  dlacusskiD.  In  aaalystng  tbe 
negotiating  praceaa.  tbe  "evaluation"  ktenti- 
flea.  on  the  one  hand,  "potats  of  oolnd- 
dence"  and.  on  the  otlwr,  "points  of  equldia- 
tance"  where  substantive  divoienoes  have 
to  be  bridged.  Tlie  two  Interiocutors  liave 
been  discussing  systematically  the  elemmts 
Indentlfled  in  the  "evalutlon".  beginning 
with  the  "polnta  of  colnddenoe"  regarding 
the  oonsUtuUonal  aspect.  Dtscuaslon  of  this 
topic  was  concluded  on  10  March  19(3. 
Prom  17  March  to  18  May  1983.  the  inter- 
locutors discussed  "points  of  equidistance", 
with  special  reference  to  the  questicms  of 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  settle- 
ment and  the  right  of  property.  On  35  May 
1982.  the  interlocutors  began  dlacuaalon  of 
the  points  relating  to  the  organs  of  the  fed- 
eral Government,  and  transitional  provi- 
sions. This  was  followed  by  a  re-examina- 
tion of  the  general  constitutional  provisions. 
On  25  November  1983,  the  Interlocutors 
began  discussion  of  the  territorial  aspect. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  talks 
have  continued  to  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  the  Cyprus  problem.  By  consent  the  pace 
of  the  talks  was  adjusted  in  connection  with 
the  presidential  elections  in  Cyprus  and 
thereafter  as  required.  The  latest  meeting 
in  the  talks  took  place  on  14  April  1983.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  talks  has  remained  co-op- 
erative and  constructive. 

4.  In  the  exercise  of  my  mission  of  good 
offices,  I  have  also  maintained  personal  con- 
tacts with  both  sides,  as  well  as  through  my 
Special  Representative,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting the  negotiating  process.  On  4  April, 
8  June  and  4  October  1982  and  on  8  Mareh 
and  24  April  1983,  I  met  with  President 
Kyprianou  for  extensive  exchanges  of  views. 
On  9  April.  9  June  and  14  October  1982,  I 
had  comprehensive  talks  with  His  Excellen- 
cy Mr.  Denktash.  I  expect  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  Mr.  Denktash  again  in 
the  very  near  future. 

5.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  strengthen  my  per- 
sonal involvement  within  the  framework  of 
my  mission  of  good  offices.  In  particular.  I 
shall  make  every  effort  to  give  fresh  impe- 
tus to  the  negotiating  process,  following  up 
the  work  done  during  the  current  phase  of 
the  negotiations.  As  I  have  reported  on  this 
subject  to  the  Security  Council,  my  efforts 
will  seek  to  encourage  the  parties  to  develop 
an  overall  synthesis  covering  the  remaining 
major  unresolved  issues,  and  I  and  my  Spe- 
cial RepresenUtive  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
assist  them  in  this  endeavour. 

III.  OTHXR  raovisioiis 

6.  As  regards  other  provisions  of  the  vari- 
ous resolutions  under  this  item,  the  situa- 
tion has  remained  essentially  as  described  in 
my  report  dated  20  November  1981  (A/36/ 
702).  The  United  Nations  Peace-keeping 
Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  had  continued 
to  supervise  the  cease-fire  lines  of  the 
Cyprus  National  Guard  and  the  Turkish 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  forces  and  to  provide 
security  for  civilians  in  the  buffer  zone  be- 
tween those  lines.  It  has  also  continued  to 
discharge  certain  humanitarian  responsibil- 
ities (see  A/34/630,  paras.  33  and  34).  In  this 
connection.  UNFICYP  has  continued  to 
assist  in  the  transfer  of  Greek  CyprioU 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  island. 
As  at  30  April  1983,  921  Greek  CyprioU 
lived  in  the  north.  169  Turkish  CyprioU  re- 
mained in  the  south.  I  have  rejwrted  in 
detaU  on  these  matters  in  my  reporU  to  the 
Security  CouncU  on  the  United  Nations  op- 
eration in  Cyprus,  most  recently  on  1  De- 
cember 1983  (S/15502). 
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7.  Tbe  Ootnmlttee  on  Mialnc  Posons  in 
Cyprus,  which  began  IU  ddfberatlonB  tai 
July  1981  (aee  A/86/70S.  psra.  8),  has  been 
unable  so  iar  to  perfonn  iU  substantive 
functiona,  de^ite  swatalnfd  efforU  by  IU 
members  and  aU  poaible  awlitanre  provid- 
ed by  my  sepreaentatlves  both  In  Cyprus 
and  at  United  Nations  Headquarten.  In 
July  1983,  Uw  Chairman  and  one  other 
member  of  Che  Working  Group  on  Bnforoed 
and  Involuntary  Diaappearaneea  of  tlie 
Commission  on  Human  RighU  visited 
Cyprus  and  met  with  the  representatives  of 
both  oomnainities  on  the  Committee  on 
Missing  Peibons  as  well  as  otlier  offidala. 
They  were  also  in  contact  at  Geneva  with 
the  third  member  of  the  Oommlttee.  On  17 
December  1983,  the  Genetal  Assembly 
adopted  reaolutlon  37/181  wliereby  It.  inter 
alia,  invited  the  Working  Group  on  En- 
forced or  Involuntary  Disappearances  to 
follow  developmenU  and  to  recommend  to 
the  parties  concerned  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  the  pending  procedural  difficul- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Mlaslng  Persons  in 
(Cyprus  and.  in  co-operation  with  it.  to  facili- 
Ute  the  efilective  implementation  of  iU  in- 
vestigative work  on  Uie  basis  of  tlie  existing 
relevant  agteements:  called  upim  all  parties 
concerned  tt>  facilitate  such  investigation  in 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  good  will:  and 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  his  good  offices  with  a  view  to 
facUlUtlng  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Missing  Persons  In  Cyprus.  My  represenU- 
tives  and  I  have  continued  our  efforU  to 
assist  in  overcoming  the  persisting  difficul- 
ties so  as  to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry 
out  IU  humanitarian  task.     ' 

The  Sbcrstary  OammAL's  MErmic  With 
THE  Sehats  Fobeigr  Relatioks  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  Perey.  Senators,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
welcome  which  you  have  extended,  and  for 
tlUs  opportlinity  to  meet  with  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
other  distinguished  Senators  who  are 
present  todlky.  May  I  first  introduce  several 
senior  colleagues  who  are  with  me.  Jean 
Ripert  is  tbe  Director-General  for  Develop- 
ment and  intematicmal  Economic  Co-oper- 
ation, my  senior  colleague  for  economic 
matters.  Brian  Urquhart.  whose  special  area 
of  responsibility  is  peace-keeping  and  the 
Middle  East,  is  Under-Secretary-Oeneral  for 
Special  PoUtical  Affairs.  BUI  Buffum  is  a 
former  American  Ambassador  and  Assistant 
Secretary  olf  SUte  who  is  now  Under-Secre- 
tary-General for  Political  and  General  As- 
sembly Affkirs.  I  would  also  like  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Phyllis  Kamlnsky.  a  gifted  and 
energetic  American,  whom  I  have  Just  ap- 
pointed as  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Information  Center  in  Washington.  I  hope 
you  will  get  to  know  her  well  as  the  senior 
United  Nations  Representative  in  Wastilng- 
ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  role  played  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  0)mmit- 
tee  in  particular,  in  shaping  the  preaent 
structure  at  International  relatkms.  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  know  of  the  high  importance  wtUch 
President  ftoosevelt  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
Hull  attributed  to  obtaining  the  support 
and  undemtandlng  of  this  Committee's 
Members  far  the  concept  of  a  world  organi- 
zation of  fully  sovereign  aUtes  wtilch  would 
unite  their  strength  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  promote  eco- 
nmnlc  and  social  well-being. 


It  is  frequently  said  tliat  it  was  naive  to 
expect  tlie  victorious  powers  In  World  War 
n  to  be  able  to  work  togeUier  In  peace-time, 
given  tlie  great  disparity  in  InteresU  and 
kleokicy  between  East  snd  West  We  aU 
know  Uiat  it  has  indeed  proven  difficult— 
for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  impossible.  But 
to  me  tbe  concept  of  working  together  re- 
flecU  an  imperative.  For  unless  there  is  a 
decree  of  co-operation  among  the  five  Per- 
manent Blemliers  of  the  Security  Council  in 
dealing  with  conflict  situations  and  unless 
these  powers,  especially  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  support  the  Council 
and  IU  decfadtms.  the  Council  cannot  fulfill 
IU  responsibility  under  the  (Charter  to  main- 
tain peace. 

I  ttUnk  the  question  must  be  asked:  is  the 
actual  sUte  of  affairs  in  the  Interest  of  any 
of  the  malor  powers?  Regional  conflicte  per- 
tUL  tliat  take  an  enormous  toll  in  human 
life  and  resources.  They  encourage  arms  ac- 
quisition, at  the  cost  of  econmnic  develop- 
ment, and  add  to  the  fear  and  uncertainties 
that  iMuxien  international  relations.  In  some 
cases  the  disputes  were  not  even  brought  to 
the  Security  CouncU  until  fighting  was  un- 
derway. The  Council's  resolution,  which,  by 
the  way,  need  the  concurrence  of  all  five 
Permanent  Members,  have  too  often  been 
ignored.  Looking  at  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq,  at  the  South  Atlantic  conflict,  at 
the  current  tragedy  in  Lebanon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  long-term 
gain  for  any  of  the  parties  directly  Involved 
or  for  the  major  powers  either.  I  would  not 
suggest  tliat  the  Security  Council  could  nec- 
essarily tiave  prevented  or  resolved  all  of 
these  oonflicU  even  if  it  enjoyed  the  author- 
ity of  the  combined  support  qf  the  Perma- 
nent Members.  But  I  can  say  that  the  Coun- 
cil's Impact  would  have  been  far  greater. 

I  am  naturally  conscious  of  the  criticism 
in  this  country  of  the  performance  of  the 
United  Nations.  Certainly  there  are  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  criticism.  If  something 
isn't  working  well,  one  should  say  so— as  I 
myself  have  done— with  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving it.  On  the  other  hand,  criticism 
which  Is  unjustified  or  without  constructive 
purpose  can  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Organization  which  is  needed  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  in  strengthening  international  se- 
curity. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticism  is  that 
the  United  Nations  is  an  extravagant  orga- 
nization—that our  budget  is  out  of  control. 
As  the  largest  contributor  to  the  United  Na- 
tions—twenty-five percent— the  United 
SUtes  certainly  has  full  justification  in  fol- 
lowing this  subject  closely— in  particular, 
the  United  States  Congress,  which  has  the 
ultimate  athority  on  American  expendi- 
tures. I  feel  it  may  be  worthwhile  for  me  to 
give  you  a  few  facte. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  the  annual 
growth  in  United  Nations  expenditures  has 
been  only  two  percent  in  real  terms.  This  in- 
crease stems  from  the  belief  of  the  majority 
of  the  157  Member  SUtes  that  the  Organi- 
zation should  do  more  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  and  responsibility  in  the  interest  of  all 
Member  SUtes  to  ensure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  available 
resources.  The  budget  which  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  1984/85  biennium  provides  for 
real  growth  of  only  0.7  percent.  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  you  to  know  in  this  connection 
ttiat,  on  a  per  capiU  basis,  the  United 
SUtes  ranks  twelfth  in  ite  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations. 

May  I  just  add,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  ex- 
tranely  Important  that  the  assessed  contri- 


butions of  Memb«'  States  be  received  on 
time.  Delayed  payment  resulU  In  lieavler 
expenses  and  inefficiency— not  in  greater 
economy. 

Another  frequent  critidam  of  tlie  United 
Nations  Is  that  it  tias  become  Increasingly 
politicized.  The  attention  and  the  time  de- 
voted now  in  some  of  the  operational  agen- 
cies to  political  issues,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa, 
gives  rise  to  understandable  concern.  The 
ultimate  answer  to  this  problem  is  to 
achieve,  with  all  of  the  efforU  which  that 
will  require,  fair  and  lasting  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

In  this  connexion,  it  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  certain  fora  in  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  such  as  the  General  Assembly, 
were  specifically  designed  to  serve  as  politi- 
cal arenas  for  the  airing  of  problems.  As  dis- 
tinct from  operational  and  other  organs 
such  as  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  Secretariat,  it  would  go  against  the 
grain  of  the  General  Assembly  and  run 
counter  to  the  concept  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  Nations  to  deprive  them  of  their 
political  character.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  turn  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  into  a  merely  technical  body. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  General  As- 
sembly's decisions,  aside  from  those  on 
budgetary  questions,  are  recommendatory 
in  character. 

The  fact  should  not  be  obscured,  in  any 
event,  that  the  important  operational  work 
of  the  United  Nations  agencies  is  going  on 
successfully.  Millions  of  refugees  in  many 
parte  of  the  world  are  being  assisted  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees in  environmente  of  high  political  sen- 
sitivity without  adverse  impact  of  pollticiza- 
tion.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  education  and  other  fields  on 
the  basis  of  co-operation  at  the  operational 
level  among  the  157  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Programme  operates  very  effective- 
ly on  the  basis  of  consensus  under  the  lead- 
ership of  your  former  CTongressional  col- 
league. Brad  Morse,  in  bringing  assistance 
to  developing  countries.  Both  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  USSR  are  on  iU  Governing 
Council. 

These  achievemente  show  ttiat  the  con- 
cept of  an  international  organization  in 
which  the  sovereign  sUtes  of  the  worid  are 
joined  in  common  purpose  can  work  and  Is 
working  in  important  fields.  The  United  Na- 
tions, let  me  add.  is  ready  to  move  quickly  to 
provide  the  necessary  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  services  in  Namibia  the 
moment  the  necessary  conditions  have  been 
achieved  for  implemenUtion  of  Security 
Council  resolution  435.  We  had  the  same  ca- 
pability to  move  quickly  in  providing  observ- 
ers and  administrators  that  might  have 
been  part  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Falklands/Malvinas  conflict.  The  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  forces  have  been  ef- 
fective in  preventing  renewed  conflict  and 
affording  an  opportunity  to  find  lasting  res- 
olutions of  disputes.  They  fulfilled  their 
numdate  in  southern  Lebanon  with  remark- 
able courage  although  they  were  neither  au- 
thorized nor  equipped  to  meet  a  massive 
movement  of  forces  into  their  area  of  oper- 
ation. At  present,  the  United  Nations,  and 
only  the  United  Nations,  is  engaged  in  seek- 
ing a  political  solution  of  the  Afghanistan 
problem.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  Central  America 
and  I  have  offered  my  good  offices  to  the 
parties. 
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peace,  of  coune.  enUlls 

_  I  the  leaolution  of  imme- 

dtete  poUtteal  oonflieta  and  ertees.  I^sUnc 
peace  will  aurdy  depend,  too.  on  interna- 
tional eeonoaate  oo-operatlon.  prosreas  in 
aodal  Juatloe  and  human  richti.  and  a  re- 
ductkw  In  anna. 

Piopcaa  toward  aecurlng  creater  respect 
for  human  richts  la  alow  and  difficult,  but 
there  is  OMivcment.  and  I  attach  high  iviori- 
ty  to  the  effort.  The  United  Nations  deals 
with  such  proUema  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. The  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
an  interflovetnmental  body  which  has 
moved  beyond  its  eariier  concentration  on 
standard  settliw  to  scrutiny  of  human 
rlghU  vlolatlana  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Puzther.  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Seeretary-Oeneral.  I  myself  try.  by  the  ex- 
eidae  of  quiet  dlpiomacy.  to  discourage  per- 
secution of  vulnerable  groups,  summary 
executions,  arbitrary  impriaonment  and 
other  vtolatkUM  of  individual  human  righU. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  great  political  im- 
portance that  must  be  attached  to  econcHnic 
issues.  There  are  signs  of  economic  recovery 
in  some  industrial  countries,  in  particular  in 
the  United  States,  which,  in  the  longer 
term,  offer  much  hope  for  the  world  econo- 
my. However,  the  economic  situation  in  de- 
veloping countries  remains  poor  and.  in 
aome  esses,  desperate.  There  are  indications 
that  hunger,  malnutrition  and  disease  are 
actually  on  the  rise  as  governments  are  con- 
strained to  reduce  support  to  the  poor  ele- 
ments in  these  societies. 

Recovery  in  industrial  countries  will  talce 
time  to  produce  renewed  growth  In  the  de- 
veloping world.  M eanwhOe.  a  deepening  re- 
cession In  the  Third  Worid  can  abort  recov- 
ery in  the  industrial  world.  This  means  that 
immediate  action  will  be  needed  beyond 
what  is  already  contemplated  to  strengthen 
the  liquidity  of  the  developing  countries  and 
lighten  their  debt  burden.  The  -markets  for 
their  products  must  be  liept  open  and  their 

In  theae  areas  the  United  SUtes  can  play 
a  key  role  in  providing  leadership  among 
the  indurtrial  countries.  I  am  greatly  heart- 
ened by  decisions  in  the  Congress  in  the 
past  few  weeks  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  financial  situation  in  United  Nations  in- 
struments of  development  and  cooperation 
such  as  IDA  and  UNDP.  I  trust  that  leaders 
of  the  industriaUKd  countries  meeting  in 
Williamsburg  will  take  into  account  the  con- 
structive approach  shown  by  the  developing 
countries  both  in  the  New  Delhi  Simunlt 
and  in  the  Group  of  Tl  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  forthcoming  session  of  UNCTAD 
in  June  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
progress. 

The  relationship  between  arms  and  securi- 
ty is  perhaps  the  most  fateful  problem  of 
the  present  era.  It  is  one  with  which  I  know 
the  Senate  is  deeply  preoccupied.  I  person- 
ally am  convinced  that  greater  security  is 
not  likdy  to  be  obtained  through  a  further 
expansion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
of  their  deployment  in  the  areas  of  the  deep 
sea-bed  and  outer-space,  which  until  now 
have  remained  protected.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  President  Reagan 
and  more  recently  with  General  Secretary 
Andropov,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  now  to  find  a  means  of  stabi- 
Uitng  the  military  relationship  between 
East  and  West  and  beginning  the  essential 
process  of  reducing  nuclear  weapons. 

In  this  connexion,  let  me  end  by  stressing 
that  a  strong  and  effective  United  Nations 
can  facilitate  a  reduction  in  arms.  Pirst.  it 
can  contribute  to  the  reaolution  of  conflicts 


snd  crises  that  add  tension  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  nuUor  powers:  secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  smaller  regional  coun- 
tries, a  strong  United  Nations  can  offer  a 
promise  of  security  which  can  lessen  the 
t«Mlency  on  the  part  of  these  govemmenU 
to  feel  that  their  security  can  only  be  as- 
sured through  military  strength:  and  third- 
ly, it  i.an  contribute  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  causes  of  instability  that  frequently 
lead  to  recourse  to  arms. 

This  is  a  further  reason  why  the  strong 
support  which  the  Senate  has  given  to  the 
United  Nations  over  the  years  is  as  far- 
sighted  for  the  United  States  ss  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  United  Nations. 


ceiling  is  caving  in  before  aaking  for 
Immediate,  emergency  help.  Tnstead, 
we  have  a  well-thought-out.  TttMtoMr 
ble  plan  that  has  been  studied  for 
almost  2  years.  It  asks  for  no  quick- 
fixes  or  crash  programs,  but  a  simple, 
sensible  solution  to  maintaining  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  this 
Government  has  ever  created. 

We  should  encourage  this  sort  of  re- 
sponsible action,  and  we  should  help 
n<M"ta-in  our  rural  electric  systems 
and  the  important  part  they  play  in 
rival  life  and  American  agriculture,  by 
supporting  passage  of  this  bill. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RURAL  ELECTRI- 
FICATION AND  TELEPHONE  RE- 
VOLVING      FUND      SELF-SUFFI- 
CIENCY ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  ZORINSKT.   Mr.   President.   I 
am  honored  to  Join  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
S.  1300.  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self-Suffi- 
ciency Act  of   1983.  introduced  last 
week  by  Senator  Huddlistoh. 

For  almost  50  years,  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  aided  by  programs  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
have  provided  power  at  reasonable 
prices  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
rural  people,  and  to  help  make  this 
country's  agriculture  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the*  world.  The  side  effects  of 
this  program  have  served  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities,  and 
serve  as  one  of  the  most  stable  pillars 
of  our  economy. 

Ten  years  ago  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives came  to  Congress  with  a 
plan  to  make  themselves  more  self-suf- 
ficient. The  centerpiece  of  this  propos- 
al was  the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
revolving  fund,  a  self-sustaining  source 
of  rural  electric  loan  funds  that  is  re- 
plenished through  loan  repayments. 
Two  years  ago  the  rural  electrics  came 
to  us  with  a  plan  that  recognized  the 
recent  large  increases  In  interest  rates, 
and  supported  a  change  in  the  loan 
criteria  that  eliminated  the  special  2- 
percent  interest  rate  except  for  the 
most  extreme  hardship  cases. 

That  history  of  responsibility  is 
being  repeated  with  this  latest  propos- 
al to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  In  a  nutshell,  rural  elec- 
tric systems  are  asking  us  in  this  bill 
to  allow  the  interest  rate  on  their  re- 
volving fund  loans  to  be  periodically 
adjusted  in  order  to  keep  that  fund  a 
self  sustaining  financing  mechanism. 
In  1973  we  could  not  foresee  the  high 
interest  rates  and  inflation  that  have 
sharply  increased  the  costs  of  utility 
financing  and  put  a  special  strain  on 
the  revolving  fund  to  the  point  that  it 
will  begin  having  to  dip  into  its  princi- 
pal sometime  in  the  1990's. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  rural  electric 
systems  of  this  coimtry  that  we  have 
this  proposal  before  us  now.  Too  often 
there  is  a  tendency  to  wait  until  the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  tils 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:10  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolutions, 
each  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  missile  procurement  and  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  26.  or  May  27,  1983  to  June  6, 
1983,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  26, 1983  to  June  1, 1983. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2807.  An  act  to  increase  the  level  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  to  permit 
adequate  reimbursement  for  meals  served 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965:  and 

H.R.  2948.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
mortgage  assistance  to  veterans  with  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  of  such  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Emxolld  Bnxs  SionD 
At  12:34  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 


announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  f  cdlowing  enrolled  Mils: 

HJt.  M8|.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendmmta  to  sections  4,  IS.  14.  15.  and 
15B  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
and 

HJt.  3990.  An  act  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent publio  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subaequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tonpore 
(Mr.  THxmMoiiD). 


Julia  Smith  Gibbons,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee: 

H.  Ted  ICflbum.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 


HOU6E  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  2807.  An  act  to  increase  the  level  of 
fimds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983,  1988,  and  1964  to  permit 
adequate  reimbursement  tat  meals  served 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HJl.  394B.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
mortgage  assistanoe  to  veterans  with  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  of  such  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  3089.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriatfons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROliLED  BILL  FIUSENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  26. 1983.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  967.  Ah  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1964.  1985.  and 
1986. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  folowing  repmts  of  commmit- 
tees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  fmn  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  reaolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  13  through  18, 
1983  as  "National  Scleroderma  Wedi." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

SJ^.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
October  IS^  1983,  as  "National  Poetry  Day  " 

By  Mr.  HATFIEU),  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3069.  An  act  making  suivlemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-148). 


EXEUUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 


Bobby  Ray  Baldod^  of  New  Mexico,  to  \ae 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico: 

Ronald  A.  Donell.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Charles  P.  Goggln  III,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
!  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sassex.    BIr.    SAKBAinss,    and    Mr. 
EAGixroN): 
S.  1385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  implementa- 
tion of  certain  regulations  and  actions  pro- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  March  30,  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cbafee,  and  Mr.  Mklcheh): 
S.  1386.  A  bill  to  establish  a  supplemental 
student  loan  program  in  which  the  size  of 
annual  repayments  is  dependent  upon  a  bor- 
rower's income  level,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiunan  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEH/IN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spscter): 
S.  1387.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental   Compensation    program    until 
March  31,  1984;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  ISi.  SDiCPSON  (by  request): 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chQdren  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hbcht): 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  transfer  administration 
of  certain  lands  in  California  and  Nevada  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1390.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  permanently  au- 
thorize revenue  sharing,  to  increase  fimding 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  to  index  future  funding  to 
the  rate  of  inflation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric  S. 
Casino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1392.  A  biU  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  inclusion  of  a 
statement  of  cost  in  certain  Government 
publications:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bkrtseii.  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 

BlHGAMAlf): 

S.  1393.  A  bill  to  extend  and  make  techni- 
cal corrections  to  the  existing  program  of 


research,  development  and  demonstration  in 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  guayule 
rubber;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STSVENS: 
S.  1394.  A  biU  to  establish  a  naUonwide 
mariminn  standard  of  blood  alcohol  content 
for  lawful  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
to  establish  a  victim  compensation  fimd;  to 
the  Cc«nmittee  on  Commerce.  Sdence.  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1395.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Radiological 
Emergency  Response  Planning  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacksor.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  McCltox, 
Mr.  Bakxk,  Mr.  Bnut.  Mr.  Gakii.  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntenuU  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  period  for 
qualifying  certain  property  for  the  energy 
tax  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eagletoii  ): 
S.  1397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  alternative 
test  for  qualification  for  the  credit  for  reha- 
bilitated buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP. 
S.  1398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
dependent  children  through  a  child  support 
tax  on  absent  parents,  and  to  provide  for  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  such  tax  prior  to  full  implementa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Bv  mfr  PERCY* 

S.  1399.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  prevent  the  exportation  or  importa- 
tion of  certain  vehicles;  to  the  C^ommittee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCT^  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DncoH,  Mr.  Lugah.  Mr.  Dahvokth. 
and  Mr.  Laxalt): 

S.  1400.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  detection  of 
motor  vehicle  theft  and  to  improve  the 
prosecution  of  motor  vehicle  theft  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  standards  relating  to  the  identification 
of  vehicle  parts  and  components,  by  increas- 
ing criminal  penalties  applicable  to  traffick- 
ing in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by  curtail- 
ing the  exportation  of  stolen  motor  vehicles 
and  off-highway  mobile  equipment,  and  by 
establishing  penalties  applicable  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  vehicles  for  the  piui>ose  of  traf- 
ficking in  stolen  parts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  tflr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 

S.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  permit  a  Federal  fiduciary, 
administratively  appointed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  deduct  from  the  lienefi- 
ciary's  estate  a  modest  commission  for  fidu- 
ciary services:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

S.  1402.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  substitution  of  a  vet- 
erans' housing  loan  entitlement  when  the 
veteran-transferee  is  not  an  immediate 
transferee:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  S-year  exten- 
sion to  permit  States  to  apply  for  Federal 
aid  in  establishing,  expanding  or  improving 
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to  the  Oommlt- 


State  THeraas' 

tee  on  VetemH*  AtfUn. 

&  1404.  A  wn  to  amend  Utle  3S.  United 
StatoB  code,  to  Mttborlw  the  Admlnietntor 
to  make  eontrfimtlani  (or  eomtmetlon 
praJeeU  on  land  adjacent  to  national  oeme- 
teriea  In  order  to  facilitate  safe  ingrea  or 
Bgnfr;  to  tbe  ConiBilttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 

fain.  

By  Mr.  aTEVEN& 

&J.  Rea.  110.  Joint  reaolutlon  propodnc 
an  amewtaent  to  the  Oonrtltution  of  the 
United  States  with  revect  to  limiting  cam- 
paign oontrttNitlons  and  expenditures:  to 
the  OoBimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PBRCT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pnx 
andMr.  Doao): 

aj.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  seiHe  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
international  efforts  to  further  a  revolution 
in  chad  healUi:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CXDNCDRRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurroit  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DtnBnBHSB): 
&   Res.   156.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  extended  voluntary 
departure  status  should  be  granted  to  El 
Salvadonm  in  the  United  States  whose 
safety  would  be  endangered  If  they  were  re- 
quired to  return  to  El  Salvador,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  SASsn.  Mr.  Sabbanxs. 
and  Mr.  EAOurroH): 
S.  1385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  regulations  and 
actions  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  March  30. 
1M3;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
raoKnrmn  tbb  mrLnmrrATioa  or  ckbtaiii 

UBULATIOIfS 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  implementation  of  certain  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  March  30. 
1983. 

The  proposed  new  regulations  are  in- 
tended to  implement  a  new  perform- 
ance management  system,  change  re- 
ducUons-in-force  regulations,  revise 
pi^  administration  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  limit  the  scope 
of  coUecttve-bargaining  rights,  and 
make  changes  in  the  prevailing  rate 
pay  system.  These  changes  are  far 
reaching  and  controversial.  They  have 
been  proposed  at  a  time  when  the 
eateem  of  the  Federal  worli  force  is 
peiiiapg  at  an  all-time  low.  Severe  cut- 
backs in  the  Federal  personnel  benefit 
system  have  occurred  recently,  and  ad- 
dlticmal  benefit  losses  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  other 
study  groups. 


I  strongly  believe  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  should  be  con- 
cerned with  recruiting  and  retaining  a 
highly  skilled  work  force  necessary  to 
administer  the  laws  and  provide  vital 
Government  services.  These  proposed 
regtilatory  changes,  if  allowed  to  be 
implemented,  will  impact  negatively 
on  morale  of  the  Federal  worker  and 
on  perscmnel  management. 

The  continued  erosion  of  Federal 
benefits  is  unfair  and  unwise  from  a 
management  standpoint.  It  Jeopard- 
izes efforts  to  recruit  highly  sklUed 
workers,  breaks  the  promises  made  to 
employees  when  hired,  and  encourages 
dedicated  employees  to  leave  Federal 
service.  I  believe  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  in  efficient  and  ef- 
fective Government  should  support  ef- 
forts to  resist  unfair  and  counterpro- 
ductive assaults  on  Federal  workers. 
By  providing  recognition,  respect,  and 
fair  treatment  to  the  Federal  worker, 
we  insure  professionalism  in  the  work 
force  necessary  to  carry  out  the  vital 
mittions  of  Government. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service.  Post  Office  and  General  Serv- 
ices, on  which  I  am  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member,  recently  held  a  hearing 
on  the  proposed  regxilations  on  April 
13.  1983.  At  that  time  I  indicated  my 
concern  with  the  proposed  clianges 
and  called  upon  Donald  Devine.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, to  demonstrate  with  facts  that 
the  proposed  changes  are  necessary, 
that  they  would  be  implemented  prop- 
erly, and  that  the  performance  ap- 
praisal and  merit  pay  systems  now  in 
place  have  worked  properly.  I  am  still 
awaiting  response  to  these  and  other 
questions  which  I  raised. 

The  new  regulations  would  overturn 
msjor  existing  statutory  policy  in  a 
number  of  important  areas.  The  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  created 
the  merit  pay  system,  which  embodies 
the  concept  of  pay  for  performance 
only  to  managers  and  supervisors  at 
the  C5S-13  through  15  levels.  These 
new  regulations  would  apply  the  con- 
cept Government-wide;  yet  OPM  has 
not  come  forth  with  empirical  data  in- 
dicating the  success  of  the  merit  pay 
system.  Many  of  the  conunents  we 
have  had  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  others  as  to  the  Imple- 
mentation and  operational  results  of 
the  merit  pay  system  and  the  underly- 
ing performance  appraisal  system 
have  been  negative. 

The  Merit  System  Protection  Board 
(June  1981)  and  recently  GAO  studied 
agency  implementation  of  the  merit 
pay  and  performance  appraisal  system 
as  well  as  employee  attitudes  and  per- 
ceptions of  the  prtKess.  Both  studies 
reflect  employees'  lack  of  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  system  as  well  as  em- 
ployees' concerns  with  performance 
standards  and  ratings.  In  fact,  in  the 
words  of  key  administration  officials 
in  a  memorandum  to  the  President 


from  the  Cabinet  CouncQ  on  Manage- 
ment and  Administration. 

(T)here  has  been  insufficient  evaluation 
of  existing  systems  to  condude  that  they  do 
not  and  can  not  wortu  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  OFM  can  develop  a  uniform 
system  that  is  superior  to  existing  system. 

The  memo  goes  on  to  raise  many 
other  specific  questions  and  problons 
regarding  the  regulations,  which  are 
left  unanswere(L 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority  would 
no  longer  have  sole  authority  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations. 
as  provided  for  under  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act.  The  new  regulations 
would  give  broad  regulatory  power  to 
OPM  to  decide  the  scope  of  what  is  a 
bargainable  item.  The  new  regulations 
would  result  in  a  much  reduced  set  of 
matters  that  are  considered  bargaina- 
ble and  would  suggest  consultation 
and  not  negotiations.  This  aspect  of 
the  new  regulations  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  current 
labor-management  agreements  creat- 
ing much  uncertainty  and  turmoil, 
without  any  apparent  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  new  regulations  would  also  di- 
minish the  Intended  result  of  veterans' 
preference  laws  as  applied  in  reduc- 
tion-ln-force  situations.  The  new  regu- 
lations would  stress  performance  of 
employees  rather  than  seniority  and 
limit  bumping  and  retreat  rights.  This 
would  be  a  major  break  with  private 
sector  practices.  According  to  a 
number  of  sources,  private  industry 
overwhelmingly  attaches  greater  sig- 
nificance to  seniority  in  determining 
retention.  The  new  system  also  would 
be  based  on  the  performance  appraisal 
system,  but  evidence  indicates  that 
such  systems  may  not  be  adequately 
developed  to  be  used  as  a  key  element 
in  deciding  which  employees  lose  their 
Jobs.  These  systems  may  also  be  easily 
misused  for  political  reasons  to  simply 
get  rid  of  unwanted  or  unpopular  em- 
ployees. I  am  also  (»ncemed  that 
OPM  is  proposing  major  changes  to 
the  RIF  process  without  adequate 
study.  No  d(x:umentation  has  been 
supplied  indicating  a  need  for  these 
proposed  changes. 

Not  only  have  these  proposed  regu- 
latory changes  not  been  carefully 
studied  by  OPM  but  apparently  com- 
ments from  other  agencies  on  them 
are  not  being  <»nsidered.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  informa- 
tion that  I  have  received  which  sug- 
gests the  suppression  of  negative 
interagency  conunents  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  memorandum  from 
the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Man- 
agement. Budget,  and  Personnel  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, be  inserted  following  my 
remarks.  These  comments  raise  nu- 


merous questions  and  oonoems  which 
trouble  me  greatly.  According  to  a 
cover  letter  attached  to  the  memo, 

•**  these  are  the  coooema  that  the  Social 
Security  Adtninlstratlon  has  regarding  the 
dvO  service  regulations  which  tbe  Office  of 
Perscmnel  Management  propoeed  on  March 
SO.  IMS.  However,  tbe  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  been  Urid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  He^th  and  Human  Servioes  that, 
since  President  Reagan  has  approved  them, 
no  comments  will  be  passed  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servioes  or 
its  agencies  to  OPM! 

According  to  the  commmts  the 

*  *  *  clianges  are  being  perceived  by  our 
managers  and  employees  as  regreasive.  puni- 
tive and  inequitable.  Tlie  changes  would 
have  a  very  begative  impact  on  our  program 
operations  abd  severely  impair  our  ability  to 
get  our  job  done  in  the  years  ahead.  Our 
ability  to  fulfill  our  mission  to  serve  the 
public  would,  no  doubt,  be  irreparably 
harmed. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions amount  to  further  cutbacks  in 
Federal  employee  benefits  and  protec- 
tions. They  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  personnel  management  in 
the  FederU  Government.  They  make 
apparently  unjtistiflable  major 
changes  in  statutory  policies  and  they 
have  not  tieen  adequatelyi.evaluate<L  I 
am  also  disturbed  that  relevant,  valid 
comments  by  key  administrative  offi- 
cials and  the  comments  of  major  agen- 
cies, regaitiing  these  changes  are  not 
being  considered.  Each  of  these  major 
changes  deserves  the  full  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  before  being 
adopted.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  to 
prohibit  their  implementation  by  reg- 
ulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

PXFASTMKRT  OT  HBSLTB 

Ain>  HUMAM  SsBvicas, 

May  4. 1993. 
From:  Associate  Commissioner  for  Manage- 
ment, Bttdget  and  Personnel. 
Subject:  S8A  comments  on  proposed  OPM 

regulatory  changes— Information. 
To:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnd  Ad- 
minlstraition.  OS. 

The  attached  comments  on  the  proposed 
OPM  reguUtions  reflect  the  thoughts  and 
concerns  of  both  line  management  officials 
and  human  resources  staff.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter,  we  have 
both  genent  and  q^edf Ic  comments. 

While  the  proposed  regulatlmis  are  direct- 
ed toward  kicr«uing  public  credibility,  im- 
proving productivity,  expanding  account- 
ability and  adopting  certain  private  sector 
practices,  the  message  they  convey  to  em- 
ployees and  managers  is  quite  different.  The 
changes  are  being  perceived  by  our  manag- 
ers and  employees  as  regressive,  punitive 
and  inequit^le.  In  trying  to  create  a  system 
that  treats  3  million  employees  alike,  man- 
agement's flexibility  is  reduced  and  employ- 
ees' self-esteem  is  diminished. 

At  the  heart  of  most  of  the  proposed 
changes  is  the  perfoimanoe  appraisaL  His- 
torically th«re  has  been  limited  success  with 
appraisal  systems  in  either  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sector.  WhUe  we  believe  we  have  taken 
a  step  in  tke  right  direction,  the  perform- 


Assoiii 


anoe  baaed  appraisal  system  Implemented  in 
ttie  Federal  sector  only  2  years  ago  is  still 
tar  tram  perfect.  These  regulations  add  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  a  fledging  system.  We 
fear  that  adding  links  to  the  appraisal 
system  to  the  point  that  all  personnel  ac- 
tions are  tied  to  it  will  cause  the  whole 
system  to  topple  of  its  own  weight. 

Although  we  concur  with  the  position 
that  outstanding  performance  should  be 
reoogniaed.  we  believe  the  proposed  linkage 
goes  too  far.  The  tremendous  effort  we  have 
devoted  to  promoting  the  concept  that 
"fully  successful"  means  employees  are 
doing  their  Jobs  and  doing  them  well  will  be 
undermined.  Managers  and  employees  alike 
would  view  changes  such  as  llmiUng  certain 
career  ladder  promotions  and  withln-grade 
increases  to  employees  exceeding-"fully  suc- 
cessful" performance  as  a  reversal  of  policy 
and  another  reason  to  distrust  "the 
system." 

We  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  irony 
which  implementation  of  these  regulations 
would  present  in  view  of  the  massive 
changes  effected  just  2  years  ago.  Untold 
workyears  and  over  $1.3  million  were  spent 
developing  and  issuing  85.000  performance 
plans,  training  employees  and  managers,  im- 
plementing the  new  system  and  promoting 
tbe  rationale  for  a  performance  based  ap- 
praisal system.  Now  we  would  have  to 
repeat  much  of  this  work,  starting  with  a  re- 
visi<Hi  of  all  85,000  performance  plans,  each 
with  an  average  of  6  job  elements.  This  re- 
dundant effort  would  do  little  to  enhance 
employee  and  management  confidence  and 
acceptance  of  the  new  system.  Further, 
managers  gain  nothing  and  in  fact  lose 
under  the  proposals.  They  would  be  respon- 
sible for  managing  several  appraisal  systems 
(for  example  merit  pay,  bargaining  unit  and 
nonunit)  while  operating  with  less  flexibil- 
ity under  a  system  that  promotes  unionism. 

Besides  being  concerned  al>out  the  mes- 
sage being  sent  to  current  employees  and 
managers,  we  must  consider  the  effect  on 
prospective  employees.  Those  incentives 
that  have  helped  attract  good  people  in  the 
past  are  dinvpearing.  The  Government  will 
not  l>e  an  aiK>ealing  place  to  work.  To  re- 
cruit and  retain  the  best  people  in  the  right 
Jobs,  we  need  a  system  that  acknowledges 
individuality  and  provides  management  the 
flexibility  to  motivate,  recognize  and  pro- 
mote or  we  will  never  achieve  the  productiv- 
ity sought. 

Except  for  reduction-in-force,  virtually  all 
of  the  proposed  OPM  regulatory  changes 
are  barred  from  implementation  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  existing  contractual  agree- 
ments covering  SSA's  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployees. In  fact.  AFGE  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  our  Master  Agreement  prevents  us 
from  implementing  any  new  regiilations.  As 
a  tntnimiim,  we  Will  need  to  litigate  that 
issue.  Beyond  the  contract  bar  period,  ex- 
tensive labor  relations  implications  exist  in 
administering  the  new  regulations. 

UntU  April  1986.  when  the  last  SSA  con- 
tract expires,  working  conditions  for  oiu- 
unit  employees  will  be  substantially  differ- 
ent particularly  in  areas  linked  to  compen- 
sation. Approximately  60,000  of  SSA's 
85,000  employees  are  members  of  bargaining 
units.  Aside  from  management  and  supervi- 
sory personnel,  opportunities  for  tmion  ex- 
pansion within  SSA  still  exist  Forced  main- 
toiance  of  personnel  systems  which  so  dra- 
matically differ  for  unit  and  nonunit  em- 
ployees will  obviously  increase  union  organi- 
sational activities.  We  can  only  expect  a 
substantial  numlier  of  accretions  to  the 
unitms'  memtiership. 


Rather  than  reducing  conflicts  between 
employee  unioDs  and  management,  tbe  reg- 
ulations will  have  an  exaceriiattng  effect  on 
day-to-day  line  operations  and  will  cause  a 
commensurate  increase  in  grievance  and 
third  party  actions.  Disagreements  over  per- 
formance appraisals  that  are  now  settled 
through  the  grievance  procedure  and  expe- 
dited arbitration  could  well  result  in  multi- 
ple grievances  and/or  EEO  complaints  over 
the  application  of  the  appraisaL 

We  feel  very  strongly  in  SSA  that  because 
of  the  omtract  bars,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  iim>lem«it  these  changes  for  any 
of  our  employees.  Managers  and  nonunit 
employees  will  be  subject  to  more  restrictive 
policies  than  other  employees.  Managers 
also  will  have  the  burden  of  operating  sever- 
al personnel  syst«ns  with  no  commensurate 
perquisites.  The  damage  done  to  managers 
beginning  with  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
would  be  reinforced  by  these  proposals.  If 
we  are  forced  to  implement,  we  may  never 
be  able  to  regain  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
our  valuable  managers. 

We  urge  you  to  take  a  very  strong  position 
in  responding  to  OPM  on  these  proposals. 
The  changes  would  have  a  very  negative 
impact  on  otu*  program  operations  and  se- 
verely impair  our  ability  to  get  our  job  done 
in  the  years  ahead.  Our  ability  to  fulfill  our 
mission  to  serve  the  public  would,  no  doubt, 
l>e  irreparably  harmed. 

Nelson  J.  SABATiin.# 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  The 
clocHs.  is  rapidy  ticking  away  the  60-day 
comment  period  that  began  BCarch  30. 
1983,  with  the  Federal  Register  publi- 
cation of  proposed  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  rules  that  make  compre- 
hensive changes  in  benefits  and  work- 
ing <»nditions  for  Federal  employees. 
The  time  runs  out  on  BCay  31. 

The  changes  contemplated  during 
this  very  short  space  of  time  are 
sweeping  ones.  They  are  likely  to  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  civil  service 
system  for  years  to  come.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  eliminate  automatic 
in-grade  pay  raises  in  favor  of  a  per- 
formance i4>praisal  based  system. 
Layoff  rules  are  revised  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  performance  and  less  on 
seniority.  And  fewer  employees  are  eli- 
gible for  overtime  pay  under  the  rules 
now  being  considere<L 

OPM  also  published  a  notice  of  its 
proposed  policy  guidance  to  Federal 
managers  that  may  have  the  effe<^  of 
ciutailing  Federal  employees  bargain- 
ing rights. 

Now.  while  there  may  be  some  merit 
in  these  proposals,  there  is  also  room 
for  potential  politicization  and  other 
abuses.  That  is  why  I  think  that  it  is 
very  important  that  the  Congress  have 
an  opportunity  to  carefully  examine 
the  proposed  regulations  to  test 
whether  they  correctly  interpret  both 
the  intent  and  the  letter  of  the  civil 
service  laws. 

I  think  the  Congress  needs  to  look 
closely  at  the  record  of  the  Federal 
agencies  in  their  administration  or 
performance  appraisals  and  merit  pay 
plans  now  in  effect.  We  now  have  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  with  the  ap- 
plication of  these  merit  principles  to 
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the  Senior  Eaecutlve  Servtoe  to  draw 
upon  for  information.  In  the  absence 
of  aueh  an  evahiatiwi.  I  can  see  no 
lound  baiii  for  the  precipitous  deci- 
sion by  om  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  entire  Federal  work  force. 

Further,  the  record  of  the  Reagan 
adminiatration  to  date  is  not  one  that 
gives  me  confldenoe  that  it  really 
wants  to  promote  a  strrag  civil  service 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  the 

RfSgaf*  ft<ii»ih><rt:r*tton  has: 

Frtsen  adjustments  In  Federal  re- 
tired pay; 

Reduced  Federal  retiree  benefits: 

Curtafled  health  care  beneflts.  while 
increasing  premiums  by  56  percent: 

Imposed  an  unpopular  1.3-percent 
medicare  payroll  tax  on  all  Federal 
woriiers; 

Included  all  newly  hired  Federal 
workers  in  the  mandatory  social  secu- 
rity system:  and 

Reduced  the  amount  of  space  as- 
signed to  the  average  Federal  worker 
fran  106  square  feet  to  135  square 
feet. 

I  am  proud  that  Congress  has  thus 
far  halted  other  proposals  that  the 
Reagan  admtaaistration  would  like  to 
see  effected.  These  include  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  employees 
work  more  years  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits,  make  a  larger  contribu- 
ti<Hi  to  their  retirement  fimd,  and 
accept  a  pay  freeze. 

Given  the  lack  of  concern  that  has 
been  danmistrated  time  and  time 
fiptiti  by  this  administration,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  allow 
extensive  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
dvil  service  system  by  administrative 
dictum. 

I  otHBpliment  Senator  Bihgamah  for 
introducing  S.  1385,  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
plementation by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel management  of  these  regulations. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  him  as  an 
original  oo^xmsor  of  this  legislation. 

On  Wednesday,  April  13.  the  Civil 
Services  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  heard  testimony  from  Dr. 
Don  Devine  on  these  propcMsed  regula- 
tory changes.  In  the  course  of  that 
hearing,  it  was  revealed  that  no  study 
of  the  performance  appraisal  system 
for  the  Sjpnior  Executive  Service  has 
been  done.  However,  anecdotal  reports 
from  the  affected  employees  reveal  a 
number  of  ctmiplaints.  In  fact.  Dr. 
Devine  himself  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  SE8  appraisal  system  did  not 
work  well  the  first  year. 

Further,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Cabinet 
Council  on  Management  and  Adminis- 
trati<m  memorandum  alluded  to  in  the 
hearing:  "Current  performance  ap- 
praisal systems  are  still  new  enough  to 
managers  and  employees  that  they 
lack  credibility."  The  Cabinet  Council 
for  Management  and  Administration 
memorandum  also  states  its  view  that 
moving  to  such  a  procedure  at  this 


time  is  likely  to  trigger  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  appeals  and  griev- 
ances to  snari  the  system. 

Overall,  then,  there  appears  to  be 
little  or  no  doctmientation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
support  its  claim  that  linking  the  per- 
formance appraisal  system  to  pay,  pro- 
motions and  Job  protections  for  the 
entire  work  force  will  result  in  in- 
creased productivity. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Don  Devine. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  asking  that  the  com- 
ment period  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions be  extended  from  60  to  180  days 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
would  give  the  congressional  commit- 
tees time  to  study  the  proposal  and 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

DASerati. 
WaOiinaton.  D.C.,  April  21.  19S3. 
Hon.  Donald  Dsviin. 

Dirtctor,  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Dk.  DKvnnc  Sweeping  proposals  to 
revise  regulations  governing  criteria  for 
Federal  employee  pay  increases.  layoff 
rules,  and  overtime  pay  were  published  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
the  March  30.  1983  Federal  Register.  These 
proposed  regulations  deserve  the  closest 
scrutiny  before  any  final  decision  is  made 
about  their  implementation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Civil  Services 
Subcommittee,  which  is  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  this  personnel  system.  I  call  on 
you  to  extend  the  period  of  comment  for 
these  proposed  new  regulations  from  60  to 
180  days. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  have  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  not  only  the  legisla- 
tive authorities  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, but  also  the  record  of  the  Federal 
agencies  in  their  administration  of  perform- 
ance appraisals  and  merit  pay  plans  now  in 
effect.  For  example,  your  OPM  investiga- 
tion initiated  at  the  request  of  the  Special 
Counsel  for  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  recently  found  that  DOE  perform- 
ance ratings  were  incorrectly  used  to  lay  off 
19  senior  executives  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Before  the  OPM  findings  were 
issued  K.  William  O'Connor,  the  Special 
Counsel  for  the  MSPB,  said  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  DOE  engaged  in  a  "pattern 
of  prohibited  personnel  practices"  in  con- 
ducting its  reduction-in-force  in  this  case. 
Further.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  OPM  eval- 
uation of  the  overall  record  of  the  Federal 
agencies  on  the  use  of  performance  apprais- 
als for  pay  and  layoff  decisions  relative  to 
senior  executives. 

Without  such  an  evaluation  of  the  present 
performance  appraisal  system,  I  t>elieve  that 
OPM  has  no  sound  basis  for  the  decision  to 
link  pay  and  RIF  decisions  to  such  apprais- 
als for  the  rest  of  the  Federal  work  force. 

Groups  representing  Federal  workers 
should  also  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  proposed  changes  so  that  OPM  can  have 
the  benefit  of  their  comments  concerning 
the  impact  that  such  revisions  may  have  on 
the  FMeral  work  force.  The  60  day  period  is 
too  short  a  time  for  an  adequate  analysis  of 
these  regulations  by  these  organizations. 


The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  CivQ  8erv- 
Ices  held  Ita  hearing  on  AprO  Iftb  to  discuM 
these  regulatloas  with  you.  The  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  hearing  is  set  for  April 
21st.  A  number  of  questtons  are  being  raised 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  comment  on  the  revised 
regulations  will  allow  time  for  Congression- 
al questions  to  be  fully  answered. 

In  sum.  we  need  to  see  some  hard  data  to 
Justify  the  wholesale  changes  In  the  Pedoal 
personnel  system  that  are  proposed  In  the 
March  30  Federal  Register.  The  Congress 
and  organisations  representing  Federal  em- 
ployees also  need  sufficient  time  to  analyse 
the  impact  of  these  regulations  on  the  Fed- 
eral work  force.  Consequently,  I  call  on  you 
to  extend  the  comment  period  on  your 
March  30th  regulations  to  180  days. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  ^tention  to 
this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

JUtSASSBK. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  April  13,  Civil  Services 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed changes.  Senators  Tcd  Stkvbns 
and  Jeff  Bihgamah  have  notified  me 
that  an  amendment  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  will  be  offered 
by  Senator  Stevehs  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  implement  the 
procedures  before  October  1,  1983.  I 
support  that  move. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Stkvxhs'  and 
BiHGAMAH's  letter  about  this  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk. 
ComcrrrsE  on  Afpkopriatioits, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  24. 19»3. 
Hon.  Jm  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jm:  On  March  30,  1983.  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  published  pro- 
posed regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
affecting  major  changes  in  the  civil  service 
laws.  These  changes  include:  (1)  extending 
certain  merit  pay  principles  now  only  appli- 
cable to  mid-level  managers  to  the  rest  of 
the  workforce;  (2)  reducing  the  importance 
of  seniority  in  reductions  in  force  and  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  performance: 
and  (3)  providing  guidance  on  the  negotia- 
bility of  certain  items  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Due  to  the  significance  of  these  changes, 
our  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  April 
13.  Dr.  Devine.  the  Director  of  OPM,  testi- 
fied and  answered  questions  regarding  these 
changes. 

We  have  concluded  that  such  extensive 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  civil  service 
should  not  be  made  through  the  regulatory 
process.  Therefore,  Senator  Stevens  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill  prohibiting  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  regulations  prior  to  October 
1.  We  have  discussed  with  OPM  our  desire 
to  consider  these  issues  in  the  context  of 
legislation.  In  fact,  the  Subcommittee  will 
be  holding  a  hearing  on  May  26  on  S.  958,  a 
bill  to  reform  the  Merit  Pay  System  In  the 
Federal  Government.  We  hope  to  use  that 


May  26,  J$8S 

legislation  to  address  the  specific 
raised  in  the  regulatlmis. 

We  urge  your  support  for  our  smendment 
in  the  Approporlations  Committee. 
Cordial. 

I      JSFrBnWAMAH. 

I     Ted  SicvEin. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  howev- 
er, I  think  the  prohibition  of  imple- 
mentation of  these  regulations  found 
in  S.  1385.  is  also  needed.  This  bill 
would  not  allow  the  regulatory 
changes  to  take  effect  at  alL  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  rapidly  pass  S. 
1385. 

•  Ut.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  legislation  intro- 
duced todiy  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  BORUotAH  which 
would  prohibit  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  from  implementing  a 
padcage  of  proposed  regulations  af- 
fecting the  administration  of  the  dvil 
service.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
a  bill  introduced  earlier  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Schrodkr. 

In  my  vidw  the  proposed  regulations, 
published  on  March  30  In  the  Federal 
Register,  are  far  too  broad  and  far 
reaching  in  their  impact  to  be  imple- 
mented administratively  without  con- 
gressional input.  It  should  be  clear 
that  such  sweeping  policy  changes 
need  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
m>propriate  congressional  committees 
and  considered  by  the  full  Congress.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  OPM  frpm 
moving  ahead  with  these  proposed 
changes  through  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  each 
objectionable  for  specific  reasons 
which  I  will  outline  below.  Taken  as  a 
group,  hoviever,  the  proposals  are  even 
more  disturbing.  These  proposals, 
when  con^dered  in  the  context  of 
other  administration  policies  and  ac- 
tions, represent  and  are  being  per- 
ceived as  a  continuation  of  an  across- 
the-board  assault  on  the  pay,  benefits, 
and  Job  seourity  of  Federal  enu>loyees. 
This  brcMtd  assault  and  the  underljrlng 
attitude  it  reflects  are  unjustified,  un- 
necessary, and  harmful  to  the  long- 
term  strength  of  the  dvil  service  and 
the  Federal  Government.  We  must 
move  to  a  more  balanced,  less  confron- 
tation^ and  ultimately  more  effective 
approach  toward  managing  the  Feder- 
al work  force. 

The  proposed  regulation  on  reten- 
tion during  a  reduction  in  force  has 
two  major  problem  areas.  First,  by  as- 
signing a  greater  emphasis  to  perform- 
ance than  to  seniority,  the  proposal 
assumes  a  woritable.  objective  per- 
formance appraisal  system.  In  my  dis- 
cussions with  Federal  employees  there 
has  been  a  strong  consensus  that  the 
performance  appraisal  process  is  too 
often  highly  subjective  and  even  arbi- 
trary. Second,  by  allowing  consider- 
ation of  oifly  the  most  recent  perform- 
ance appmisal.  the  proposal  would 
make  retention  during  a  RIF  open  to 
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favoritism,  and  blatant  manipulation. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that,  because  of 
these  two  factors,  this  proposal  would 
pave  the  way  for  wholesale  replace- 
ment of  career  employees  on  the  basis 
of  pollUoil  loyalty  or  other  transient 
ocmsidearations  with  each  change  of  ad- 
ministration or  agency  management. 

The  proposals  to  change  eligibility 
standards  for  within  grade  and  quality 
step  increases  in  pay  are  flawed  in 
that  they  also  assume  an  accurate  and 
objective  performance  appraisal 
system.  Experience  with  the  merit  pay 
system  has  shown  that,  while  the  con- 
cept is  appealing,  fair  and  consistent 
implementation  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult. But  even  beyond  the  implementa- 
tion problems  these  proposals  are 
fundamentally  flawed  and  poorly 
timed.  By  making  ingrade  pay  in- 
creases more  difficult  to  achieve,  these 
proposals  will  have  the  effect  of  a  pay 
freoe  and  a  further  loss  in  purchasing 
power  for  Federal  employees.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congr^rional  Budget 
Office.  Federal  compensation  has  al- 
ready slipped  significantly  behind 
comparability  with  the  private  sector. 
To  propose  at  this  time  that  the  rela- 
tively small  ingrade  increases  be  fur- 
ther limited  is  highly  inappropriate. 
Such  a  change  would  only  add  to  the 
perception  that  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice is  no  longer  interested  in  attracting 
or  retaining  high  caliber  personnel. 

Another  ominous  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  is  the  effect  on  vet- 
erans' preference.  The  regulations 
would  create  what  amounts  to  a  "con- 
ditional veteran"  for  retention  pur- 
poses. Veterans  who  meet  perform- 
ance criteria  would  retain  their  prefer- 
ence ratings.  Those  veterans  who  re- 
ceive one  unsatisfactory  evaluation, 
however,  would  lose  their  preference. 

The  Civn  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978  did  not  make  veteran  employees 
immune  from  removal  for  unaccept- 
able performance.  However,  employees 
subject  to  removal  for  unacceptable 
performance  are  afforded  additional 
safeguards.  In  particular,  the  agency 
must  meet  a  substantial  evidence 
standard  in  making  its  case  against  an 
employee.  Nowhere  has  Congress  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  weaken  veterans' 
rights  during  a  RIP.  In  my  view,  OPM 
has  no  right  to  divest  an  employee  eli- 
gible for  preference  of  his  or  her 
status. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  changes  in  what  can  or 
should  be  negotiated  by  agencies  with 
enwloyee  representatives.  By  empha- 
sizing a  Ust  of  what  is  not  negotiable 
OPM  is  clearly  signaling  agency  man- 
agement personnel  not  to  actively  in- 
volve employee  unions  on  major  deci- 
sions. I  note  with  interest  that  the  list 
provided  of  areas  in  which  unions  can 
be  consulted  is  relatively  short  and  the 
areas  mentioned  are  trivial  by  compar- 
ison. I  would  urge  Just  the  opposite  ap- 
proach. Instead  of  emphasi^big  what 


is  not  negotiable  we  should  be  encour> 
aging  agencies  to  consult  fully  with 
employee  representatives  on  all  major 
decisions.  Even  areas  that  are  techni- 
cally nonnegotiable  should  be  open  to 
discussion  and  consultation.  It  should 
be  clear  that  management  and  labor, 
in  the  Government  as  in  the  private 
sector,  have  strong  mutual  interests 
and  can  benefit  from  each  others 
unique  strengths.  Only  by  actively  and 
consistently  seeking  input  from  em- 
ployee groups  can  management  move 
beyond  confrontation  and  realize  the 
benefits  of  cooperation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  supporting  this  legislation  to  pre- 
vent OPM  from  implementing  such 
broad  policy  changes  without  congres- 
sional participation.* 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr.  BCelcher): 
S.  1386.  A  bill  to  establish  a  supple- 
mental student  loan  program  in  which 
the  size  of  the  annual  repayments  is 
dependent  upon  a  borrower's  income 
level,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HfCOME-DEPENDEMT  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
or  1983 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  together  with 
Senator  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  legis- 
lation to  create  a  new  supplemental 
student  loan  program.  This  proposal  is 
identical  to  legislation  developed  and 
offered  by  Congressman  Petri  of  Wis- 
consin in  the  House. 

The  Income-Dependent  Education 
Assistance  (IDEA)  Act  of  1983  re- 
sponds to  clianging  needs  for  educa- 
tional financial  assistance.  Today's 
economy  demands  greater  technical 
and  professional  skiUs  requiring  addi- 
tional graduate  level  study.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  lifelong  education 
approaches  that  allow  an  individual  to 
interrupt  their  careers  of  family  life 
and  return  to  school  to  build  and 
sharpen  skills.  Rapid  changes  in  indus- 
try generate  an  urgent  need  for  re- 
training opportunities. 

The  IDEA  program  would  increase 
access  to  loan  capital  for  purposes  like 
these.  It  would  be  open  to  all  individ- 
uals regardless  of  financial  circum- 
stances. The  program  would  reauire 
little  or  no  taxpayer  sulisidy  by  offer- 
ing credit  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet 
costs.  IDEA  would  help  the  borrower 
meet  the  costs  of  financing  through 
repayment  schedules  which  vary  de- 
pending on  postgraduate  income. 

Access  to  adequate  financing  is  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  costs  of 
education  continue  to  rise,  in  spite  of 
lower  inflation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  costs  of  attendance  at  some  uni- 
versities exceeding  $10,000  a  year. 
While  costs  rise,  Congress  has  been 
setting  limits  on  subsidized  student 
loan  programs  in  response  to  growing 
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defidte.  IDEA  would  provide  up  to 
$40,000  a  year  of  educaU<mal  financ- 
ing,  IndudtDg  up  to  $10,000  a  year  for 
graduate  training,  and  $2,500  a  year 
tot  collegiate  ot  vocational  study. 

Higher  education  costs  have  also 
produced  growing  individual  debt  bur- 
dens that  bring  additional  problems. 
Postgraduaticm  Job  selection  can  be  af- 
fected by  large  educational  debts.  A 
borrower  may  be  forced  to  seek  high 
paying  employment,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal preferences  or  society's  needs. 
M^hy!«*tiri«ra»  may  decline  to  be 
schoolteachers,  engineers  may  not 
pursue  doctoral  degrees  or  research, 
and  physidans  may  be  financially 
unable  to  practice  community  medi- 
cine. An  assortment  of  representatives 
reflecting  the  interests  of  graduate 
programs  and  their  students  have 
pointed  to  growing  debt  burdens  as  a 
problem  that  may  begin  to  turn  stu- 
dents away  from  low-  or  moderate- 
paying  fields,  or  discourage  them  from 
pursuing  graduate  education  altogeth- 
er. 

This  program  offers  an  alternative. 
By  varying  annual  repayment  obliga- 
tions according  to  income.  IDEA 
makes  education  and  emplosrment  de- 
cisions less  vulnerable  to  short-term 
postgraduation  salary  considerations. 
Moreover,  this  mechanism  shields  the 
individual  from  extraordinary  burdens 
stemming  from  income  fluctuations 
due  to  unemployment,  retraining. 
chUd  care,  or  other  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary changes  in  Job  status. 

No  borrower  will  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  IS  percent  of  their  income 
on  IDEA  debt  in  any  year.  Most  IDEA 
loans  would  be  repaid  in  12  to  18 
years.  A  single  table  would  indicate  to 
a  borrower  how  much  they  owed  in 
any  year  based  upon  income  and  bor- 
rowing history.  For  lower  income  grad- 
uates. IDEA  would  produce  annual  re- 
payment burdens  below  those  of  the 
current  OSL  program.  Borrowers  with 
high  postgraduate  income  would  pay  a 
premium  Interest  rate,  but  still  below 
commercially  available  rates. 

The  inoMne-dependent  repayment 
mechanism  is  implemented  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  part  of  the 
tax  collection  process.  This  approach 
also  minim<w»«  the  growing  problem  of 
default  on  student  loans.  As  estimated 
$1.8  bfllkm  in  loans  will  be  defaulted 
on  this  year.  At  current  levels,  these 
revenues  alone  could  double  the  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  to  graduate 
students. 

The  IDEA  program  does  not  alter 
other  student  assistance  programs.  It 
does  provide  an  important  supplement 
to  existing  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams for  students. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  need 
for  legtalatiCHi  like  this.  There  is  gener- 
al agreement  that  the  cost  of  graduate 
school  education  is  rising  beyond  the 
means  of  many  able  students.  Individ- 
ual schools,  and  some  States  like  Mas- 


sachusetts have  taken  steps  to  create 
additional  financial  mechanianis  to 
cope  with  the  growing  need.  The  prob- 
lem is  national,  however. 

Further,  recent  cutbacks  in  student 
aid  programs  have  curtailed  the  avail- 
ability of  financing.  especiaUy  for 
family  members  who  may  barely  fail 
to  meet  various  means  test  require- 
ments. This  creates  a  particular  hard- 
ship for  particular  groups:  middle- 
income  families  who  cannot  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  many  quality 
schools,  or  wage  earners  trying  to  re- 
train themselves  or  advance  their  ca- 
reers. 

This  bill  creates  a  mechanism  for  fi- 
nancing these  needs  with  littie  or  no 
taxpayer  subsidy.  The  Government 
would  simply  make  it  possible  to  do 
something  that  the  private  market 
finds  very  difficult  to  do— lend  money 
for  the  purposes  of  investing  in  the  ca- 
pability of  people. 

The  importance  of  this  investment 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Theodore 
Schultz  has  suggested  that  fully  80 
percent  of  all  our  wealth  stems  from 
Investment  in  people,  while  the  re- 
mabiing  20  percent  comes  from  capital 
put  into  plant,  equipment,  and  other 
physical  resources.  This  bill  makes  it 
possible  to  borrow  against  future  earn- 
ings to  improve  individual  capabilities. 

Let  me  describe  this  proposal  in 
more  detail.  Any  student  may  borrow 
up  to  $40,000  under  this  program  with 
a  maTiwiiim  of  $2,500  each  year  avail- 
able for  college  or  vocational  training 
and  $10,000  per  year  for  graduate 
work.  There  Is  no  limitation  on  partici- 
pation based  upon  family  or  personal 
income.  To  protect  the  individual  from 
taking  on  debt  burdens  beyond  their 
means,  any  amounts  borrowed  under 
other  Federal  programs  are  subtracted 
from  these  limits. 

The  $40,000  limit  is  also  reduced  by 
$2,000  a  year  for  each  year  over  age  35 
so  that  borrowers  will  not  assume  obli- 
gations disproportionate  to  their  re- 
maining earning  years. 

Interest  on  these  loans  will  be 
charged  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  over  the 
average  for  91-day  Treasury  bills 
during  the  preceding  year.  At  current 
rates  this  amounts  to  approximately 
10  percent.  This  is  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  Government's  cost 
of  funds  and  administrative  expenses. 
This  charge  allows  the  program  to  op- 
erate with  little  or  no  taxpayer  subsi- 
dy. It  stlU  provides  access  to  loan  cap- 
ital for  educational  purposes  at  a  rate 
far  below  commercial  sources.  As  a 
further  protection  for  the  borrower, 
interest  charges  are  prohibited  from 
exceeding  14  percent. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this 
bill  is  its  income-dependent  approach 
to  structuring  repayment.  There  have 
been  many  efforts  in  the  past  to  struc- 
ture an  education  financing  proposal 
that  could  adjust  repayment  to  reflect 
the  earnings  experience  of  the  borrow- 


er. The  wproaeh  adopted  in  this  bill 
utilises  the  lessons  learned  from  these 
prior  efforts. 

I  believe  the  income-dependent  ap- 
proach used  here  is  Ideally  suited  to  a 
supplemental  program  such  as  we  are 
propodng.  It  is  particularly  appr(«>rl- 
ate  for  financing  the  cost  of  education 
for  professional  students,  participants 
in  vocational  programs,  and  others 
who  do  not  qualify  for  subsidised, 
means-tested,  financial  assistance. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  make  it  easy  for  the  individ- 
ual to  use.  for  schools  to  participate 
in.  and  for  the  Government  to  admin- 
ister. 

Upon  leaving  school  and  entering  re- 
payment, borrowers  wUl  figure  out 
their  annual  repayment  amounts  in 
conjunction  with  filing  their  individ- 
ual income  tax  return.  They  will  uti- 
lize an  extra  line  in  the  "Other  Taxes" 
section  of  the  form  1040  together  with 
a  separate  simple  form.  A  simple  chart 
with  income  on  one  axis  and  maxi- 
mum account  balances  on  the  other, 
will  be  used  to  find  the  repayment 
amount  due. 

The  taxpayer  will  be  responsible  for 
this  amount  Just  like  other  income 
taxes  due.  and  they  will  be  responsible 
for  estimated  tax  payments  or  addi- 
tional withholding.  The  rules  will  be 
similar  to  those  which  currently 
govern  people  with  nonwage  income. 

The  repayment  is  calculated  by  first 
looking  to  the  total  outstanding  prin- 
cipal and  interest  owed,  and  calculat- 
ing the  payments  necessary  to  pay  off 
the  IDEA  debt  over  an  assumed  period 
of  12  years  at  a  10  percent  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

This  amount  is  then  modified  using 
a  progressivity  factor  derived  from  the 
current  tax  tables.  The  progressivity 
factor  builds  in  a  cross-subsidy  of  low- 
income  individuals  by  high-income 
people.  It  makes  it  possible  to  ease  the 
repayment  burden  for  those  who  end 
up  in  low-wage  circumstances. 

Again,  as  a  further  protection,  re- 
gardless of  the  annual  payment  due. 
no  individual  or  couple  is  required  to 
pay  more  than  15  percent  of  their 
income  for  IDEA  repayment  in  any 
year. 

This  15-percent  cap  is  a  burden  com- 
parable to  that  experienced  by  individ- 
uals under  the  current  financial  assist- 
ance programs.  It  is  roughly  the 
burden  on  a  person  who  earns  $15,000 
a  year  and  is  repaying  $15,000  in  loans 
under  the  current  GSL  program  with 
its  8-percent  interest  rate. 

Many  individuals  may  borrow  from 
the  IDEA  program  as  well  as  existing 
financial  assistance  programs.  To 
avoid  unmanageable  debt  burdens  as  a 
result  of  the  combined  borrowing,  pro- 
visions are  also  made  to  convert  other 
borrowing  into  IDEA  loans  so  as  to 
cover  the  individual  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  15-percent  cap. 


A  borroiter  continues  to  repay  until 
the  loan  Imd  aocnied  interest  have 
been  repakL  Even  if  the  loan  is  not 
fuUy  rf^Mkid.  it  is  forgiven  after  30 
yean  of  repayment,  at  when  the  bor- 
rower becomes  disabled,  reaches  age 
70,  or  dies. 

High-income  borrowers  are  also  re- 
quired to  stay  in  repayment  for  at 
least  12  years,  or  until  total  payments 
equal  150  percent  of  the  normal  rate. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  provide  the 
cross-subsidy  necessary  for  low-income 
borrowers. 

This  program  wiU  be  conducted 
through  etisting  administrative  mech- 
anisms. Stete  guarantee  agencies  wUl 
sun>ly  funds  to  individual  educational 
institutions  for  lending  purposes. 
These  funds  will  be  raised  by  issuing 
debt  obligations  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  In  a  tana 
specified  taQr  the  Treasury  Department 

The  schools  wUl  supply  machine- 
readable  lists  of  aivllcant  data,  funds 
disbursed,  and  enrollment  status  of 
borrowers  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Accounts  will  be  maintained  by 
the  Education  Department  as  they 
currently  are  for  other  financial  assist- 
ance progmms. 

Repayments  will  be  collected  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  put  of 
tax  colleotion  and  d^Tosited  in  an 
IDEA  loan  trust  fund.  These  funds 
may  be  dniwn  upon  by  the  Education 
Department  to  make  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal payments  on  the  debt  obligations 
issued  by  the  State  guarantee  agencies 
originally. 

This  bill  fills  an  In^Mrtant  gv>  in 
providing  greater  access  to  loan  capital 
for  education.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  it  has  been  designed  to  com- 
plement other  programs  based  on 
need,  not  supplant  them. 

WhUe  it  serves  the  needs  of  graduate 
students  puticularly.  it  also  does  not 
attempt  to  address  aU  of  the  problems 
inherent  in  graduate  school  financing. 
We  should  make  it  possible  for  individ- 
uals to  borrow  for  educational  pur- 
poses. That  does  not  mean  the  Federal 
Govenunetit  can  step  back  from  its 
commitment  to  provide  grant  assist- 
ance for  advanced  scholarship.  In 
1968.  the  Federal  Government  offered 
some  51,000  fellowships  to  graduate 
students  across  the  country.  That 
number  has  fallen  to  fewer  than 
10.000  in  1983.  Federal  grants  and  fel- 
lowships in  1980  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  only  about  $40  million. 

All  would  agree,  however,  that 
access  to  loan  capital  for  education  is 
crucial.  The  i4>proach  proposed  in  our 
legfaOation  today  could  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  insuring  an  ade- 
quate investment  in  our  human  re- 
iBources.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  in  prompt  consideration  and 
adoption  of  this  bllL 

Mr.  Prefident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 


visions be  included  in  the  Rbcord.  and 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

8.1386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Reitreaentativet  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Income-Dependent 
EducstloD  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-8Y8TEM  FOR  IfAKING 
INOOME-DEPENDEarr  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  LOAMS 

sec  in.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROCRAM. 

(a)  In  OniBUL.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  guarantee  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  funds  to  eligible  institu- 
tions whldi  have  entered  into  an  agre«nent 
under  section  102  to  make  loans  to  eligible 
students  in  accordance  with  section  103. 

(b)  Tniu  or  AGK^amrrs  With  Guaram- 
TB  Aomciss.— Any  guarantee  agency  which 
desires  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  Act  shall  enter  into  an  agre«nent  with 
the  Secretary  which  provides  that— 

(1)  the  guarantee  agency  will  issue  debt 
obligations  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  to  the  extent  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection; 

(2)  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  such  debt  obli- 
gations will  be  allocated  among  eligible  in- 
stitutions in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
or  used  for  making  consolidation  loans 
under  subsection  (e); 

(3)  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  such  debt  obliga- 
tions; 

(4)  the  Secretary  will  pay  the  interest  and 
will  repay  the  principal  of  such  obligations 
from  funds  available  under  this  Act  (includ- 
ing the  amendments  made  by  title  11  of  this 
Act)  plus  an  additional  amount  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
agency  for  its  activities  under  this  Act;  and 

(5)  the  guarantee  agency  will  comply  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  to 
protect  the  fiscal  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  to  ensure  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  program  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Issuance  or  Approved  Debt  Obliga- 
noKS.— 

(1)  Terms  or  oblicatioms.— In  order  to  lie 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(3).  debt  obligations  which  a  guarantee 
agency  proposes  to  issue  shall— 

(A)  provide  for  repayment  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  obligation  in  not  less  than  15 
years; 

(B)  be  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  lor  this  purpose 
(which  may  include,  at  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, conventional,  variable  rate,  zero 
coupon,  or  zero  coupon  variable  rate  obliga- 
tions): 

(C)  bear  interest  which,  notwithstanding 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  shall  be  included  in  gross  income  for 
purposes  of  Federal  income  tax. 

(2)  Amookt  or  obligations.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  under  paragraph  (3) 
the  issuance  of  any  debt  obligations  by  a 
guarantee  agency  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  by  that  guarantee  agency  to  pro- 
vide to  each  of  the  eligible  institutions 
served  by  that  agency  the  sum  such  institu- 
tion needs  to  malce  IDEA  loans  to  eligible 
students  in  accordance  with  section  103  plus 


the  amoimt  such  agency  requires  to  make 
consolidation  loans  under  subsection  (e). 

(3)  ArraovAL  or  obuoatioh.— If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  Uie  debt  obUgatlon 
which  a  guarantee  agency  proposes  to  iasue 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  so  notify  such  guarantee  agency 
and  authorize  the  agency  to  Include  in  the 
terms  of  such  obligation  a  certification  of 
approval  of  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Allocation  op  Proceeds  op  Dcbt  Obli- 
gations.—Each  eligible  institution  which 
has  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
section  102  shall  notify  the  guarantee 
agency  of  the  State  within  which  it  is  locat- 
ed of  the  amount  of  IDEA  loans  for  which 
students  have  applied  and  the  amount  of 
such  loans  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  guarantee  agency  shall,  from  the 
proceeds  of  debt  obligations  issued  under 
this  section,  allocate  to  each  such  institu- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  such  ap- 
proved loans. 

(e)  Conversion  and  Consolidation  op 
Other  Loans.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  guarantee  agency  may. 
upon  request  of  a  borrower  who  has  re- 
ceived federally  insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  make  a  new  loan  to  such  borrower 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
unpaid  principal  and  accrued  unpaid  inter- 
est on  the  title  IV  loans.  The  proceeds  of 
the  new  loan  shall  be  used  to  discharge  the 
liabOity  on  such  title  FV  loans.  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  any  loan  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  any  other  loan 
imder  this  Act  and  shaU  be  considered  a 
new  IDEIA  loan  for  purposes  of  this  title  and 
section  6306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

(2)  Exceptions.— For  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 105.  interest  charges  on  any  IDEA 
loans  used  to  discharge  any  title  IV  loans 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  as  if  proportionate  shares  of 
the  new  IDEA  loan  had  been  made  on  the 
origination  date  of  each  such  title  IV  loan. 
In  the  case  of  a  discharge  of  any  consolida- 
tion loan  made  under  section  439(o)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  origina- 
tion date  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  origina- 
tion dates  of  each  of  the  title  IV  loans 
which  the  consolidation  loan  consolidated. 

(f)  Guarantee  Agency.- For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  guarantee  agency  with 
respect  to  the  eligible  institutions  in  any 
State  shall  be— 

(1)  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion or  organization  in  such  State  which  has 
in  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  428(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965:  or 

(2)  if  no  agreement  is  in  effect  under  such 
section  in  such  SUte.  or  the  SUte  or  institu- 
tion or  organization  which  has  that  agree- 
ment does  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  (A)  the 
State  or  institution  or  organization  in  an- 
other State  which  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  428(b)  and  which  enters 
into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  (B)  the  Student  Loan  Nlar- 
Iteting  Association. 

SEC    102.    AGREEMENTS    BY    EUGIBLE    INSTTIV- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Terms  op  Agreement.— In  order  to 
qualify  for  an  allocation  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 101,  an  eligible  institution  shall  enter 
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Into    an    acreement    with    the    Seeretkry 
wbieb— 

(1)  proridn  that  fundi  made  available  to 
the  tiMtitattan  under  this  UUe  wOl  be  used 
exdualvvdy  for  the  puipoae  of  making  loans 
to  students  in  accordance  with  sectkm  103: 

(2)  wmtatT^  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion win  provide  to  the  Secretary  the  lists 
and  other  infwmatlon  required  by  section 
104: 

(3)  provides  that  the  insUtutlon  wiU  pro- 
vide to  each  student  applying  for  a  loan 
under  thte  title  a  notice  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  student's  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibimies  under  the  loan: 

(4)  provides  that,  if  a  student  withdraws 
after  receivinc  a  loan  under  this  title  and  is 
owed  a  refund,  the  insUtutlon  will  pay  to 
the  Secretary  a  portion  of  such  refund,  in 
acooidance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  receipt  of  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
refund  as  such  loan  bore  to  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance of  such  student:  and 

(5)  contains  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  by 
regulation  to  protect  the  fiscal  interest  of 
the  Dnlted  States  and  to  ensure  effective 
sdministration  of  the  program  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  E>roaciMiirr  or  Acamixirr.— The  Sec- 
retary may,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  institution  concerned,  sus- 
pend or  revoke,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
agreement  of  any  eligible  institution  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  institution  has 
faOed  to  comply  with  this  title  or  any  regu- 
latkm  prescribed  under  this  title  or  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  term  or  condition 
of  its  agreement  under  subsection  (a).  No 
funds  shall  be  allocated  under  this  title  to 
any  institution  while  its  agreement  Is  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  and  the  Secretary  may 
institute  proceedings  to  recover  any  funds 
held  by  such  an  institution.  The  Secretary 
shall  have  the  same  authority  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  this  Act  as  he  has 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  part  B 
of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

SEC  Its.  AMOUNT  AND -mMS  OP  LOANS. 

(a)  EucnLK  Anouirrs.— 

(I)  AmnjAi.  umrs.— Any  individual  who  is 
determined  by  an  eligible  institution  to  be 
an  eligible  student  for  any  academic  year 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  IDEA  loan  for 
such  academic  year  in  an  amount  which  is 
not  less  than  $500  or  more  than  the  lesser 
of- 

(AXi)  (2.500  in  the  case  of  any  student 
who  has  not  completed  a  course  of  under- 
graduate studr.  or 

(II)  $10,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  stu- 
dent; or 

(B)  the  cost  of  attendance  at  such  institu- 
tion, determined  in  accordance  with  section 
4M  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  IMS. 

(3)  LmrtATioii  on  borhowihc  cAPAcrrr.— 
No  individual  may  receive  any  amount  in  an 
additional  IDEA  loan 

(A)  if  the  sum  of— 

(I)  the  amount  of  such  additional  loan. 

(II)  the  amount  of  any  other  IDEA  loans 
rfMA»  to  such  individual  during  the  current 
calendar  year,  and 

(Ul)  the  current  aocoimt  balance  of  such 
Individual  (as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year), 
equals  or  exceeds  $45,000:  at 

(B)  If  the  sum  of  the  original  principal 
amounts  of  all  IDEA  loans  to  such  individ- 
ual (including  the  pending  additional  loan) 
would  equal  or  exceed  (1)  $40,000.  minus  (U) 
the  product  of  (I)  the  number  of  years  by 


which  the  borrower's  age  (as  of  the  dose  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year)  exceed  35.  and 
(II)  one-twentieth  of  the  amoimt  specified 
in  dauae  (1).  as  adjusted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3). 

For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  current  account  balance  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  section 
6306(dK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(3)  AojusmxiiT  OP  umrs  por  implatioii.— 
Each  of  the  amounts  specified  in  para- 
graphs (IKA).  (SKA),  and  (3XBXi)  shall  be 
adjusted  for  any  calendar  year  after  calen- 
dar year  1985  by  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  such  calendar  year  determined 
imder  secUon  6300(hX3XC)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $100  (or.  if  such  adjustment 
is  a  multiple  of  $50,  such  adjustment  shall 
be  increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$100). 

(4)  COMrOTATIOH  op  OUTSTAllDnKI  LOAN  OB- 

ucMTiom.— For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  loan  obligations  of  an  individual 
under  student  loan  programs  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  shall 
be  counted  toward  IDEA  annual  and  aggre- 
gate borrowing  capacity  limits.  For  purposes 
of  annual  and  aggregate  loan  limits  imder 
any  such  student  loan  program.  IDEA  loans 
shall  be  counted  as  loans  under  such  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  DuKATiOR  OP  Euomurr.— An  eligible 
student  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
loan  under  this  title  for  more  than  a  total  of 
9  academic  years,  of  which  not  more  than  5 
academic  years  shall  be  as  an  undergraduate 
student  and  not  more  than  5  academic  years 
shall  be  as  a  graduate  student. 

(c)  Txaiis  OP  LoAiis.— Each  eligible  stu- 
dent applying  for  a  loan  under  this  title 
shall  sign  a  written  agreement  which— 

(1)  Is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not, 
under  the  applicable  law.  create  a  binding 
obligation,  endorsement  may  be  required. 

(2)  provides  that  such  student  will  repay 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  and  any 
interest  or  additional  charges  thereon  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954: 

(3)  provides  that  the  Interest  on  the  loan 
will  accrue  in  accordance  with  section  105: 

(4)  certifies  that  the  student  has  received 
and  read  the  notice  required  by  section 
102(aM3):  and 

(5)  contains  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation. 

(d)  DisBUumxirr  op  Procxkds  op  Loams.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  provide 
for  the  appropriate  notification  of  eligible 
institutions  of  the  amounU  of  loans  which 
are  approved  for  any  eligible  student,  and 
for  the  allocation  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
loan  by  semester  or  other  portion  of  an  aca- 
demic year.  Proceeds  of  loans  under  this 
title  shall  be  credited  to  any  obligations  of 
eligible  students  to  the  institution  related  to 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  such  institution, 
with  any  excess  being  paid  to  the  student. 

SEC.  IM.  INFORMATION  REQUIRBMENTS  POR  LOAN 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  RKSPOMSiBiurm  op  Euoiblx  Irstttu- 
TioHS.— Each  eligible  institution  which  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulation,  a  machine  readable  list 
of  applicants  and  the  amounts  for  which 
they  are  qualified  under  section  103: 


(3)  after  receipt  of  notlficatlao  of  the 
amount  of  loans  approved  for  its  students 
and  dtabuiaement  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan,  submit  to  the  Secretary.  In  the  form 
required  by  such  regulation,  a  machhie 
readable  list  of  recipients  and  the  amount* 
received: 

(3)  promptly  notify  the  Secretary,  on  re- 
quest, of  any  change  in  enroUment  status  of 
any  recipient  of  a  loan  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  list  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1),  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  machine  readable  list  of  eligible 
students  who  have  previously  received  loans 
under  this  title  but  who  are  not  included  as 
current  applicants  in  the  list  required  by 
stich  paragraph. 

(b)  RnpomniLiTixs  op  tbs  Sicrrart.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  lists 
received  under  subsection  (aK3),  establish 
an  obligation  account,  by  name  and  taxpay- 
er identification  number,  with  respect  to 
each  recipient  of  a  loan  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  increase  in 
the  total  amount  stated  for  each  such  ac- 
count by  any  amounts  subsequently  loaned 
to  that  recipient  under  this  title  and  by  the 
amount  of  any  interest  charges  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  105.  The  Secretary 
shall,  with  the  notice  required  by  section 
6306<aKl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  transmit  to  each  recipient  of  a  loan 
under  this  title  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  obligation  of  such  recipient 
as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

SEC.  IW.  INTEREST  CHARGES. 

Interest  charges  on  loans  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  added  to  the  recipient's  obliga- 
tion account  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year.  Such  interest  charges  shall  be  based 
upon  an  interest  rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  sum  of  the  average  bond  equiva- 
lent rates  of  91-day  Treasury  bills  auctioned 
for  the  prevous  year,  plus  two  percentage 
points,  rounded  to  the  next  higher  one- 
eighth  of  one  percent;  or 

(2)  14  percent. 

SEC  IM.  DEnNmONS. 

"For  purposes  of  tlUs  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  institution"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  435(a)  (1)  or  (2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  student"  means  a 
student  who  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
as  required  by  section  484  of  such  Act;  and 

(4)  the  term  "IDEA  loan"  means  a  loan 
made  under  this  title. 

TITLE  II— COLLECTION  OP  INCOB4E- 
DEPENDENT  EDUCA'HON  ASSIST- 
ANCE LOANS 

SBC  Ml.  REPAYMENTS  USING  INCOME  TAX  COU 
LECnON  SYSTEM. 

(a)  IH  OKiinAL.-Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
64  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■*8EC.  OM.  COLLECTION  OF  INCOME-DEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  LOANS. 

"(a)  Notice  To  Borrowxr.— 

"(1)  In  cnnRAL.— During  January  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  furnish  to  each  borrower  of  an  IDEA 
loan  notice  as  to— 

"(A)  whether  the  records  of  the  Secretary 
of  Education  indicate  that  such  borrower  is 
in  repayment  status. 

"(B)  the  maximiun  account  balance  of 
such  borrower. 


"(C)  the  ourrent  aooount  bRlaaoe  of  such 
borrower  aa  of  the  cloae  of  the  i»eoeding 
calender  year,  and 

"(D)  the  procedure  for  computing  the 
amount  of  repayment  owing  for  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  COPItS  OP  HOTICI  TO  TRBASURT.— The 

Secretary  df  Education  sbaO  oompOe  the 
notices  re<]ulred  by  paragraph  (1)  and 
submit  the  oompilatlon  to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Form,  ktc.— The  notice  under  para- 
graph (1)  (and  the  compilation  thereof 
under  paragraph  (2))  shall  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Secietikry  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe and  ahall  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  indi- 
vidual's last  known  address  or  shall  be  left 
at  the  dwellng  or  usual  place  of  business  of 
such  individual. 

"(b)  COMCUTAnOM  OP  AimuAL  Rrpatmrmt 
AMOtmT.— 

"(1)  IR  CERXXAL.— The  annual  amount  pay- 
able under  this  section  by  the  taxpayer  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  the  leawr  of— 

"(A)  15  percent  of  the  modified  adjusted 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  tax- 
able year,  or 
"(B)  the  product  of— 
"(1)  the  base  amortizatton  amount,  and 
"(11)  the  progressivlty  factor  for  the  tax- 
payer for  such  taxpable  year. 
"(2)  Base  amortizatioii  amotot.— 
"(A)  IH  GOtERAL.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'base  amortization  amount' 
means  the  amount  which.  If  paid  at  the 
close  of  each  year  for  a  period  of  13  consec- 
utive, years,  would  fully  repay  (with  inter- 
est) at  the  close  of  such  period  the  maxi- 
mum account  balance  of  the  borrower.  Por 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  10 
percent  annual  rate  of  interest  shall  be  as- 
sumed. 

"(B)  Jonrt  RXTURMS In  the  case  of  a  Joint 

return  imder  section  6013  where  each 
spouse  has  an  account  balance  and  is  in  re- 
payment status,  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (BKl)  shall  be  the  sum 
of  the  base  amortization  amounts  of  each 
spouse. 
"(3)  Prooressivity  pactor.— 
"(A)  In  gEHERAL.— Por  purposes  of  this 
sector,  the  term  'progressivlty  factor'  means 
the  number  determined  under  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  which  is  baaed  on 
the  following  tables  for  the  cimunstances 
specified: 

"(1)  Joint  retdrms;  surviviiig  spouses.— 

In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  section 

1(a)  applle»<- 

"Ifthetaxp9.yer's 

modified.  Mdjusted  The  progmtiv- 

grou  income  it:  ffy  factor  ia: 

Not  over  $6,550 „ 0.429 

Not  over  9,750 0.500 

Not  over  13.950 _.._. 0.571 

Not  over  18,100 0.643 

Not  over  33,400 0.786 

Not  over  37.250 0.893 

Not  over  32.550 1,000 

Not  over  «).500 1.000 

Not  over  82.900 1.152 

Not  over  70,800 1.272 

Not  over  97,500 ..................... 1.364 

Not  over  135,900 1.485 

140,700  and  over 1.500 

"(11)  Heabb  op  hoosxrouw.—  In  the  case 

of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  section  Kb)  applies— 

"tfthetaap€yer'» 

modified  tdjusted  The  pTX)greaaiv- 

grou  income  is:  ity  factor  is: 

Not  over  |B,4S0 —....^ 0.429 

Not  over  fl^OOO 0.500 

Not  over  10,260 0.607 

Not  over  13.400 0.643 


Not  over  16.600 0.714 

Not  over  20,850 0.857 

Not  over  28.150 1.000 

Not  over  31.450 1.000 

Not  over  39.400 1.094 

Not  over  52.650 1.313 

Not  over  71.200 1.406 

95,050  and  over 1.5(M> 

"(ill)  UmcARRiED  mDiviouALs.  ETC.— In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  section  1(c)  ap- 
pUea- 

"U  the  taxpayer's 
modified  adjusted  The  progressiv- 

gross  income  is:  ity  factor  is: 

Not  over  $5.450 0.467 

Not  over  7.500 0.500 

Not  over  9.650 0.533 

Not  over  1 1.850 0.600 

Not  over  13.950 0.667 

Not  over  16.600 0.767 

Not  over  20.850 0.867 

Not  over  26,180 1.000 

Not  over  31.450 1.000 

Not  over  37,800 1.118 

Not  over  48.400 1.235 

Not  over  68.550 1.412 

78,600  and  over 1.500 

"(iv)  Married  individuals  piuhc  separate 

RcnnufS.— In   the   case   of   a   taxpayer   to 

whom  section  1(d)  applies— 

"If  the  taxpayer's 

modified  adjusted  The  progressiv- 

grou  income  is:  ity  factor  is: 

Not  over  $3.275 0.483 

Not  over  4.875 0.552 

Not  over  6.975 0.655 

Not  over  9.050 0.759 

Not  over  11.200 0.862 

Not  over  13.625 1.000 

Not  over  16.275 1.000 

Not  over  20.250 1.182 

Not  over  26,450 ........... 1.333 

Not  over  36.400 1.485 

37,500  and  over 1.500 

"(B)  Ratable  chances.— The  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  ratable  increases 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  1/1000)  in  the  pro- 
gressivlty factors  between  the  amounts  of 
modified  adjusted  gross  income  contained  in 
the  tables. 

"(C)    IMPLATION    adjustment    OP    MODIFIED 

AGi  AMOUNTS.— For  inflation  adjustment  of 
amounts  of  modified  adjusted  gross  income. 
see  subsection  (hX4). 

"(4)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.- 
For  purposes  of  this  sut>section.  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year— 

"(A)  determined  without  regard  to  the  de- 
ductions from  gross  income  allowable  under 
section  62  by  reason  of— 

"(1)  paragraph  (7)  thereof  (relating  to 
profit-sharing,  annuities,  and  bond  purchase 
plans  of  self-employed  individuals), 

"(11)  paragraph  (10)  thereof  (relating  to 
retirement  savings),  and 

"(ill)  paragraph  (14)  thereof  (relating  to 
reforestation  expenses),  and 
"(B)  increased  by— 

"(i)  interest  and  dividends  exempt  from 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1,  and 

"(11)  the  items  of  tax  preference  described 
in  section  57  (other  than  paragraph  (9) 
thereof). 

"(c)  Termination  op  Borrower's  Repat- 
MEirr  Obucation.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  repayment  obliga- 
tion of  a  borrower  of  an  IDEA  loan  shall 
terminate  only  if  there  is  repaid  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  repayment  during 
the  first  12  years  for  which  the  borrower  is 


in  repayment  status  with  respect  to  any 
loan,  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan,  plus 

"(11)  interest  confuted  for  each  year  the 
loan  Is  outstanding  at  an  annual  rate  equal 
to  150  percent  of  the  annual  rate  otherwise 
applicable  to  such  loan  for  such  year,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  repaymmt  during 
any  subsequent  year,  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  plus  interest  computed  Rt  the 
rates  applicable  to  the  loan. 

"(2)   No  sepatmert   requirrd  after   so 

TEARS  IN  REPATMERT  STATUS  OR  APTBt  AGE 

70.— No  amount  shall  be  required  to  be 
repaid  imder  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  loan  for  any  taxable  year  after  the  ear- 
lier of — 

"(A)  the  30th  year  for  which  the  borrower 
is  in  repayment  status  with  respect  to  such 
loan,  or 

"(B)  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  bor- 
rower attains  age  70. 

"(3)  EXCEPTIOR  FOR  DE  MIMIMU8  LOAR8 
REPAID  DURIRC  FIRST  13  TEARS  IR  REPATMERT 

STATUS.— In  any  case  were  the  maximiun  ac- 
count balance  of  any  borrower  Is  $3,000  or 
less,  subparagraph  (B).  and  not  subpara- 
graph (A),  of  paragna>h  (1)  shall  apply  to 
repayment  of  such  loan. 

"(4)    DETERMIRATIOR    op    years    IR    RXPAT- 

MERT  status.— For  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(IXA)  and  (2KA).  the  number  of  years  in 
which  a  borrower  is  in  repayment  status 
with  respect  to  any  IDEA  loan  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  year  before 
the  most  recent  year  in  which  the  borrower 
received  an  IDEA  loan. 

"(d)  Defiritiors.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Maximum  account  balance.— The 
term  'Maximum  account  l>alance'  means  the 
highest  amount  (as  of  the  close  of  any  cal- 
endar year)  of  unpaid  principal  and  unpaid 
accrued  interest  on  all  IDEA  loan  obliga- 
tions of  a  borrower. 

"(2)  CuRREHT  account  balahcz.— The  term 
'current  account  balance'  means  the  amount 
(as  of  the  close  of  a  calendar  year)  of  unpaid 
principal  and  unpaid  accrued  interest  on  all 
IDEA  loans  of  a  borrower. 

"(3)4lEPAYMENT  STATUS.— A  borrowcr  is  in 
repayment  status  for  any  taxable  year 
unless  such  borrower— 

"(A)  was.  during  at  least  6  months  of  such 
year,  an  eligible  student,  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  106(aK3)  of  the  Income-De- 
pendent Education  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 
and 

"(B)  has  not  attained  age  55  before  De- 
cember 31  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(4)  IDEA  LOAN.— The  term  'IDEA  loan' 
means  any  loan  made  under  title  I  of  the 
Income-Dependent  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1983. 

"(e)  Paymert  of  Amourt  of  Owirg.— Any 
amount  to  be  collected  from  an  individual 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid— 

"(1)  not  later  than  the  last  date  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  extensions)  pre- 
scribed for  filing  his  return  of  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1  for  the  taxable  year  ending 
before  the  date  the  notice  under  subsection 
(a)  is  sent,  and 

"(2XA)  if  such  return  Is  filed  not  later 
than  such  date,  with  such  return,  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  not  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(f)  Failure  To  Pay  Amourt  Owirg.— If 
an  individual  fails  to  pay  the  full  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  last  date 
described  in  subsection  (eXl).  the  Secretary 
shall  assess  and  collect  the  unpaid  amount 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  powers. 
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and  nibJccC  to  the  nine  UmlUUona  appUcs- 
ble  to  a  tax  tanpoaed  by  mibtlUe  C  the  collec- 
tion of  which  would  be  Jeopardted  by  delay, 
"(t)  LoAin  or  Dacuna  a>d  PBUiAmwTLT 
DnuiBt  Boaaowna:  Diaouaoi  it  Skbs- 

"(1)  DiacHAaas  n  thb  svcht  or  bbath.— If 
a  bwiff^— '  (tf  an  IDEA  loan  dlca  or  becomes 
penaanently  and  totally  dinbled  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
SeereUry  of  Bducation)  then  the  Secretary 
of  Bducation  shall  discharge  the  borrower's 
liability  on  the  loan. 

"<a)  LnoTAnoii  on  dwchabo«.— The  ais- 
ehane  of  the  liability  of  an  individual  under 
this  aubaection  shall  not  discharge  the  li- 
ability of  any  spouse  with  respect  to  any 
IDEA  loan  made  to  such  spouse. 

"(h)  Nonca  *ire  CaBDrmio  of  Coluc- 

TlOm  SnCUL  ROLB.— 

"(1)  NonCB  TO  THE  SaCBRAIT  OP  Edoca- 

TioK.— The  Secretary  shaU  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  of  the  amount  collected 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
credit  that  amount  to  the  account  of  such 
IndiTiduaL 

"(2)  CaiDinira  or  AMOoirrs  paid  on  a  joibt 
BBTUBii.— Amounts  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion on  a  joint  return  from  a  husband  and 
wife  both  of  whom  are  in  repayment  sUtus 
t^aii  be  credited  to  the  accounts  of  such 
apousea  in  the  following  order 

"(A)  first  to  repayment  of  Interest  added 
to  each  account  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
cmlendar  year  In  proportion  to  the  Interest 
so  added  to  the  remective  accounts  of  the 
iiw^iiafs.  and 

"(B)  then  to  repayment  of  uniiaid  princi- 
pal, and  unpaid  interest  accrued  before  such 
preceding  calendar  year,  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  maximum  account  balances 
of  the  spouses.  

"(3)  COMFOTATIOlt  OP  ALTXailATIVE  AMinJAL 
PATMBR  POa  DIDIVIDDALS  WHO  HAVK  AT- 
TAIHD  AOK  SS.— 

"(A)  IH  CDIHUU— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  attains  age  55  before  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  ending  in  the  taxable 
year,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (bXlKB)  for  such  individ- 
ual there  shall  be  substituted  (if  greater)  for 
such  amount  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of- 

"(i)  the  amount  which,  if  paid  at  the  close 
of  each  year  for  a  period  of  15  consecutive 
years,  would  ftUly  repay  at  the  close  of  such 
period  the  individual's  ctirrent  account  bal- 
ance (as  of  the  dose  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  individual  attains  age  55).  and 

"(ii)  the  greater  of  1  or  the  progressivlty 
factor  applicable  to  such  individual  for  such 
taxahlf  year. 

"(B)  M*M"n  IRDIVIOUALS  PILIIIG  A  JOIWT 

aiTum.— In  the  case  of  a  joint  return,  in 
lieu  of  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (bXlXB)  there  shall  be  substituted 
(if  greater)  for  such  amount  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(i)  in  the  case  where  both  spouses  have 
attataied  age  55.  the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  for  each 
spouse,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  where  only  1  spouse  has 
attained  age  55,  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  determined  under  sut>- 
paragraph  (A)  for  such  spouse,  and 

"(II)  if  the  other  spouse  is  in  repayment 
statua.  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (bXlXB)  (without  regard  to  this 
subpancnph)  with  respect  to  such  other 
spouae. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  para- 
gn«>h  (2)  shall  not  apply  and  paymente 


shall  be  credited  to  the  accounU  of  the  re- 
spective spouses  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(4)    IKPLATIOII    AMTTSniBfT    VK    COMPOTA- 

Tioii  OP  PBoaa»aiviTT  pactob.- 

"(A)  III  oBmua.— Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber IS  of  1986  and  of  each  3rd  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
tables  which  shaU  apply  in  lieu  of  the  tables 
contained  in  subsection  (bX3XA)  with  re- 
spect to  the  succeedhig  3  calendar  years. 

"(B)  IfRHOD  OP  PBBcamwG  TABLB.— The 
table  which  under  subparagraph  (A)  is  to 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  table  contained  in  clause 
(i),  (ii).  (ill),  or  (iv)  of  subsection  (bX3XA). 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  prescribed— 

"(1)  by  increasing  each  amount  of  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income  in  such  table  by 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the  calen- 
dar year,  and 

"(ii)  by  not  changing  the  progressivlty 
factor  applicable  to  the  modified  adjusted 
gross  income  as  adjusted  under  clause  (1). 
If  any  increase  under  ttie  preceding  sen- 
tence is  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  increase 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
$10  (or.  if  such  Increase  is  a  multiple  of  $5. 
such  Increase  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
highest  multiple  of  $10).  

"(C)  CosT-op-uvmo  Anjosnonn.- For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  oercentage  (If  any)  by  wh|ch— 

"(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

"(U)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 

•(D)     CPI     rOR     A1«Y    CALXHSAK     YBAR.— FOr 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (C).  the  CPI  for 
any  calendar  year  is  the  average  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  of  the  close  of  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(E)  CowsoMBX  paiCK  iHDEX.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (D).  the  term  Con- 
sumer Price  Index'  means  the  last  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all-urban  consumers 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
"(5)  Rules  eklatiiig  to  BAimoPTCT.— 
"(A)  In  oxiwaAL.— An  IDEA  loan  shall  not 
be  dischargeable  in  a  case  under  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  CXKTAIH  AMOUirrS  MAY  BE  CAKCELLED.— 

If  any  individual  receives  a  discharge  In  a 
case  under  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  Education  may 
cancel  any  amount  of  the  portion  of  the  li- 
ability of  such  Individual  on  any  IDEA  loan 
which  is  attrlbuUble  to  amounts  required  to 
be  paid  on  such  loan  for  periods  preceding 
the  date  of  such  discharge. 

"(5)   FlBAUTY   OP  ASSESSMEMT  AHD  COLLEC- 

■noB.— The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  6305  shall  apply  to  assessments 
and  collections  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 

(b)  Appucatiom  op  Estimated  Tax.— Sub- 
section (g)  of  section  6654  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  failure  by  individual  to  pay  esti- 
mated income  tax)  is  amended  by  strllcing 
out  "plus"  as  the  end  of  paragraph  (1).  by 
strlldng  out  "minus"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2).  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4).  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  amount  required  to  l>e  repaid 
under  section  6306  (relating  to  collection  of 
income-dependent  education  assistance 
loans),  minus." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendmemt.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  64  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6306.  Collection  of  income-dependent 
education  assistance  loans." 


sac.  M.  gsTABUsmiiNr  or  viudbnt  loan  n- 
PAYMBfr  TCUBT  nn«a 
(a)  In  OiaBua.— Subchapter  A  of  chapto- 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  I9M  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-ggC.   MS4.    INCOMBJXPDiDDrr  gOUCATION   A8- 

sistancb  loan  nuar  pund. 

"(a)  Cbeatiob  op  Tbobt  Fond.- There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Income-Dependent  Education  Assistance 
Loan  Trust  Fund'  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or  credited 
to  the  Income-Dependent  Education  Assist- 
ance Loan  Trust  Pund  as  provided  in  this 
section.  

"(b)  Tbabspeb  op  Cbbtaib  RBCEiPTa.- 
There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Income-Dependent  Education  Assistance 
Loan  Trust  Fund  amounts  received  in  the 
Treasury  on  any  loan  made  under  title  I  of 
the  Income-Dependent  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983. 

"(C)    EXPEHDITURES    FROM    TBOST    FOBD.— 

AmounU  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  for 
the  following  purposes  and  in  the  following 
order  of  priority: 

"(1)  repayment  of  principal  on  IDEA  debt 
obligations: 

"(2)  payment  of  interest  on  such  obliga- 
tions: 

"(3)  advancing  of  funds  directly  to  schools 
for  new  loan.^  to  students,  provided  the 
Trust  Fund  balance  is  adequate,  in  light  of 
anticipated  obligations  under  (1)  and  (2) 
above,  and  anticipated  receipts  from  bor- 
rower's repayments:  and 

"(4)  return  of  any  excess  funds  to  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  Clebical  Amewdmebt.- The  Uble  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  9504.  Income-Dependent  Education 
Assistance  Loan  Trust  Pund." 

Ibcome-Depbbdebt  Educatiob  Assistance 

Act  Sybopsis 
The  IDEA  Act  creates  a  new.  supplemen- 
tary student  loan  program  In  which  repay- 
ments are  determined  by  post-school  Income 
of  the  borrower  and  are  collected  by  the 
IRS  as  part  of  the  Individual  Income  tax. 
The  program  avoids  taxpayer  subsidies  but 
does  contain  an  internal  cross-subsidy  from 
those  with  very  high  post-school  incomes  to 
those  with  very  low  incomes.  Essential  fea- 
tures follow: 

Students  may  borrow  up  to  $40,0<X)  total 
($2,500  per  year  undergraduate  and  $10,000 
per  year  graduate),  but  any  amounts  bor- 
rowed under  other  federal  programs  are 
subtracted  from  these  limits.  The  $40,000 
limit  Is  phased  out  between  age  35  and  age 
55  so  that  borrowers  do  not  assume  obliga- 
tions disproportionate  to  their  remaining 
earning  years. 

Borrowers"  accounts  are  ctiarged  Interest 
each  year  at  the  average  91-day  T-bill  rate 
for  the  year  plus  2  percent,  but  In  no  case 
more  than  14  percent. 

For  a  given  account  balance,  the  annual 
repayment  amount  due  for  a  given  year 
varies  according  to  income.  The  progressiv- 
lty Is  derived  from  the  income  tax  rates  ap- 
plicable to  single  and  married  taxpayers. 

Borrowers  with  higher  post-graduation  in- 
comes wUl  pay  higher  effective  interest 
rates  for  their  loans  than  lower-income  bor- 
rowers. For  highest  income  borrowers,  the 


IDEA  tntergat  diarge  wlU  in  any  ease  be 
below  that  commercially  available,  while 
lowest  Inootne  borrowers  will  have  any 
unpaid  portion  of  their  kMiia  forgiven  after 
M  yean.  A  majority  of  boifoiiera  wUl  pay 
off  their  loans  at  ttie  T-bOl  plus  2  percent 
rate  In  12  to  18  years. 

No  borrowier  will  be  released  from  her  ob- 
ligation untl  she  has  been  in  repayment  for 
12  years  or  nepald  the  loan  at  ISO  percent  of 
the  normal  T-BUl  plus  2  percent  rate. 

Borrowers  may  convert  OSL  and  ND6L 
debt  to  IDEA  loans  of  the  same  origination 
date. 

No  borrower  will  owe  toon  than  IS  per- 
cent of  his  tooome  for  IDEA  repayments  in 
any  year.  Along  with  the  progreasivlty  in 
the  normal  repayment  schedules,  this  as- 
sures bomnTers  that  their  payments  will  be 
manageable.  reganUeas  of  job  changes,  un- 
employment retraining,  bomemaking.  et 
cetera. 

No  means  tests  restrict  IDEA  borrowing. 
They  would  not  reduce  government  costs 
and  would  prevent  participation  by  future 
high  income  earners. 

IDEA  repayment  obligations  may  not  be 
discharged  to  a  bankruptcy  im>oeedlng  but 
may  be  rescheduled  or  forgiven  for  a  bank- 
rupt person  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Initial  capital  comes  from  federally  guar- 
anteed bonds  sold  by  guarantee  agencies, 
and  repaid  from  borrowers'  repayment 
amounts  deposited  in  an  IDEA  Trust  Fund. 
If  aero  coupMi  bonds  are  approved  by  Treas- 
ury for  this  purpose,  no  api«opriations  will 
be  required:  otherwise  apiwopriations  will 
be  needed  la  the  first  years  to  pay  interest 
on  the  Iwndft  imtil  repaymoits  start  coming 
into  the  Tnst  Fund. 

Schools  submit  machine-readable  lists  of 
borrowers  to  Education  for  approval  and  es- 
tablishment of  computeriaed  accounts  that 
can  be  cross-checked  against  new  loan  re- 
quests and  Irs  tapes  to  ensure  compliance. 

Borrowing  limits  and  repayment  sched- 
ules are  indexed  for  inflatiwL 

Income-De>ebdebt  Educatiob  Assistabcb 
(IDEA)  Outline  op  Pboposbd  Bill 

I.  LOAN  PROVISIOBS  AND  BOBKOWER 
EUOIBIUTT 

A.  Loan  Provisions 

1.  Non-secured  loans  with  Interest  accru- 
ing at  2  percent  over  the  average  for  91-day 
Treasury  bills  over  the  preceding  year,  but 
in  no  case  more  than  14  percent  t>er  year. 

2.  Annual  repayments  vary  by  tMrrower 
according  to  current  income  and  the  maxi- 
mum IDEA  account  balance  (unpaid  princi- 
pal and  unpaid  accrued  interest):  payment  is 
made  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  is  given  the  same  statutory  au- 
thority to  collect  amounts  due  as  it  has  in 
the  case  of  individual  income  taxes. 

B.  Borrower  Eligibility 

1.  Eligible  students  are  those  meeting  the 
definition  that  governs  the  Ouaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  program,  with  the  following  dif- 
ferences: 

a.  no  limitations  based  upon  family  or  per- 
sonal inccxne 

b.  borrowiitf  under  other  federal  loan  pro- 
grams is  counted  toward  IDEA  annual  and 
cumulative  limits  (see  below) 

c.  borrowing  limits  decrease  to  aero  over 
age  35  to  SS  (see  below). 

2.  Borrowing  may  take  place  for  a  total  of 
nine  academtc  years,  of  which  no  more  than 
five  years  each  may  be  in  undergraduate  or 
graduate  studies. 

3.  Student!  may  borrow: 


a.  up  to  $2,500  (or  the  cost  of  attendance 
If  leas  than  $2,500)  per  year  as  an  under- 
graduate or  other  non-graduate  student 

b.  up  to  $10,000  (or  the  cost  of  attendance 
if  leas  than  $10,000)  per  year  as  a  graduate 
student 

c.  up  to  $40,000  cumulative  loan  principal, 
plus  up  to  $5,000  in  accrued  but  unpaid  in- 
terest added  to  original  principal:  The 
$40,000  lifetime  borrowing  limit  decreases 
by  S  percent  per  year  of  age  of  the  borrower 
over  SS  years  (Le.,  is  $20,000  at  age  45  and  $0 
atageSS) 

4.  There  are  no  loan  origination  fees  or  in- 
achool  interest  payments  due  on  IDEA 
loans:  interest  accruing  while  a  borrower  is 
in  sdiool  is  added  to  original  prlncl;»l  bor- 
rowed and  repaid  on  leaving  school. 

5.  GSL  and  NDSL  Iwrrowers  may  convert 
such  loans  to  IDEA  loans  of  the  same  origi- 
nation date;  in  doing  so  they  assume  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  accrued  interest  at  the  IDEA 
rate  and  receive  the  income-dependent 
annual  payment  levels  and  15  percent  of 
income  payment  ceiling  applied  to  convert- 
ed loans. 

n.  REPAYMENT  MECHANISM 

A.  Establishment  of  Borrower  Obligation 
Accounts 

1.  The  Education  Department  will  main- 
tain records  on  the  outstanding  loan  obliga- 
tions of  borrowers.  Including  current  unpaid 
prindpal  and  accrued  interest,  highest  out- 
standing balance,  annual  interest  charges, 
payments  made,  and  current  repayment 
status. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Education  will  use  in- 
formation obtained  from  educational  insti- 
tutions to  update  account  information  and 
will  report  the  status  of  individual  accoimts 
to  iMrrowers  annually. 

B.  Payments  will  be  made  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  by  using  a  special  supple- 
mental form  to  the  Form  1040.  and  rules 
governing  collection  of  taxes  due,  penalties 
for  delinquent  payments,  and  estimated 
taxes  and  withholding  will  apply  to  the  col- 
lection of  IDEA  payments. 

C.  Determination  of  Payments  Due 

1.  Annual  payments  on  IDEA  debts  will 
reflect  the  borrowing  history,  current 
iiNX>me  level,  age.  and  marital  status  of  l>or- 
rowers. 

a.  A  Modified  Adjusted  Gross  Income  cal- 
culation (MAGIC)  adds  certain  preference 
income  to  a  borrower's  Adjusted  Gross 
Income  as  reported  for  individual  income 
tax  purposes. 

b.  The  maximum  outstanding  unpaid  prin- 
cipal and  interest  owed  by  a  borrower  will 
detennine  the  "base  amortization  amount" 
(BAA)  required  to  pay  off  IDEA  debts  over 
12  years  at  an  assumed  interest  rate  of  10 
percent  per  year.  The  10  percent  rate  is  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  average  T-bill  plus  2 
percent  rate  that  Is  charged  on  the  loan, 
current  T-bill  rates  are  approximately  8  per- 
cent and  declining;  for  married  couples 
filing  joint  retiuns.  the  BAA  will  reflect  the 
borrowing  history  of  any  spouse(s)  in  repay- 
ment status  and  their  combined  income. 

c.  The  Modified  Adjusted  Gross  Income 
(MAGI)  of  a  taxpayer  determines  a  "pro- 
greaaivity  factor"  that,  when  multiplied  by 
the  base  amortization  amount,  adjusts  the 
annual  payment  due  according  to  ability  to 
r^Miy.  The  actual  progressivlty  adjustments 
result  in  payments  due  that  are  from  150 
percent  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  BAA, 
with  borrowers  earning  approximately 
$30,000  paying  roughly  100  percent  of  BAA. 

d.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  annual 
payment  due  as  determined  by  outstanding 
IDEA  obligations  and  current  Income,  no  in- 


dividual or  couple  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  15  percent  of  MAGI  in  IDEA  loan  pay- 
ments in  any  year.  The  15  percent  cap  is 
roughly  the  burden  on  a  $15,000  per  year 
earner  repairing  $15,000  in  loans  under  the 
current  GSL  program  with  its  8  percent  in- 
terest rate  on  loans  (aimual  payment  of 
$2,235  or  14.9  percent  of  Income,  ignoring 
the  cost  of  origination  fees);  imder  IDEA.  A 
$15,000  single  borrower  would  pay  10.4  per- 
cent of  her  income  on  a  $15,000  maytmittn 
account  balance  ($1,555),  whQe  a  $30,000 
earner  would  pay  7.4  percent  of  income 
($2,202)  and  a  $50,000  earner  would  pay  5.6 
percent  of  income  ($2,800)  on  ttia  same 
$15,000  account  balance. 

e.  Although  they  will  also  be  protected  by 
the  15  percent  of  MAGI  cap  on  »»""'w1  pay- 
ments due,  borrowers  over  age  55  will  have 
to  pay  back  loans  at  a  minimum  rate  of  am- 
ortization of  15  years  at  an  assumed  interest 
rate  of  10  percent  even  If  their  BIAGI  would 
otherwise  permit  a  smaller  payment.  This 
provison  Is  included  as  a  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  the  forgiveness  provisions  in  (2Xc) 
and  (2Xd)  below,  and  operates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  phased  out  borrowing  limits 
between  age  35  and  55  to  ensure  loan  repay- 
ment and  manageable  debt  burdens 

2.  Borrowers  will  be  released  from  further 
obligations  to  make  loan  payments  when: 

a.  loan  principal  and  accrued  interest  at 
the  normal  (T-bill  plus  2  percent  rate  have 
been  reduced  to  zero  over  a  period  of  12  to 
30  years.'  or 

b.  loan  principal  and  accrued  interest  at 
up  to  150  percent  of  the  normal  rate  have 
been  reduced  to  zero  over  a  period  of  less 
than  12  years,*  or 

c.  a  borrower  has  been  in  repayment 
status  for  a  period  of  30  years,*  or 

d.  a  borrower  reaches  age  70,*  or 

e.  a  borrower  dies  or  is  disabled. 

3.  Borrowers  are  temporarily  released 
from  annual  repayment  obligations  while  in 
scho(ri  if  under  the  age  of  55;  non-students 
and  aU  borrowers  age  55  and  over  make 
annual  repayments.  Years  in  wliich  a  bor- 
rower is  not  in  repayment  status  are  not 
counted  toward  the  twelve-years  of  repay- 
ment required  of  all  borrowers  who  do  not 
repay  their  loans  over  a  shorter  period  at 
150%  of  the  T-bill  plus  2%  normal  interest 
rate.  Non-repayment  years  also  do  not  count 
toward  the  thirty-year  maximum  repay- 
ment period.  If  a  borrower  leaves  repayment 
status  and  borrows  additional  IDEIA  funds, 
the  twelve  and  thirty  year  periods  begin 
again  upon  the  Iwrrower's  return  to  repay- 
ment status. 

4.  The  progressivlty  factors  used  to  adjust 
annual  payments  according  to  income  are 
indexed  (as  are  the  borrowing  limits)  for  in- 
flation to  avoid  "bfacket  creep." 


■  For  most  borrowers,  repayment  of  tlie  IDEA 
loans  should  be  completed  in  12  to  15  years. 

'  In  practice,  the  highest  rate  that  a  taxpayer  will 
pay  during  a  12-year  repayment  period  will  be  ap- 
proximately 11.2S  percent  for  a  t3S.(W0  earner. 
12.75  percent  for  a  (40,000  earner,  14.75  percent  for 
a  $50,000  earner,  and  18.75  percent  for  an  earner 
who  averages  $75,000  in  earninss  over  12  yean  of 
repayment. 

*  In  practice,  the  actual  rates  of  interest  paid  on 
loans  forgiven  in  part  after  30  years  will  be  as  high 
as  7  percent  for  a  $10,000  eamn-.  9.75  percent  for  a 
$15,000  earner,  11.75  percent  for  a  $30,000  earner, 
and  14  percent  for  a  $25,000  earner  (which  would 
fully  repay  over  $26,000  In  IDEA  loans  at  even  the 
maximum  chargeable  rate  under  the  program). 

*This  allows  at  least  IS  years  of  repayment  by 
borrowers  who  do  not  begin  repayment  until  the 
latest  possible  time.  Le..  55  years  of  age. 
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S.  llmnled  eouple*  make  paymenU  based 
upon  oomMned  incomes  and  combined 
IDKA  obUgaUona  U  they  fUe  Joint  returns. 
PaymenU  are  credited  to  spouses'  individual 
accounts  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  first  based 
upon  tbe  interest  charged  the  accounU  in 
the  previous  year,  and  then  according  to  the 
slse  of  the  hlgbest  historical  balance  of  the 
respective  accounts. 

a.  When  spouses  die  or  cease  to  be  mar- 
ried, the  surviving  or  now  single  spouse  re- 
sumes rasponslbUlty  for  his  or  her  IDEA 
debt.  

b.  Special  provisions  govern  the  payments 
of  couples  who  have  one  spouse  over  age  55 
and  subject  to  the  mandatory  minimum  am- 
Mtisatlan  rate  (see  ILCLe.). 

8.  While  IDEA  obligations  will  not  be  dis- 
ehargieable  in  bankruptcy,  a  bankrupt 
person  will  be  free  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  fiiimt**""  for  forgiveness  or  rescheduling 
of  overdue  IDEA  payments. 

m.  aoia  or  kducational  ihstitutiohs 

A.  Institutions  through  which  students 
apply  for  IDEA  loans  must  be  "eligible  insti- 


tutions" under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
IMS  and  agree  to  fulfill  responsibilities  of 
information  gathering  and  reporting.  For- 
eign schools,  however,  are  excluded.  Ma- 
chine-readable llsU  of  applicant  data,  funds 
disbursed,  and  enrollment  status  of  current 
and  past  borrowers  must  be  supplied  by  eli- 
gible institutions  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

B.  Institutions  must  also  refund  to  the 
Education  Department  loans  or  portions  of 
loans  made  to  students  who  withdraw  from 
school  during  a  term  in  which  they  have 
borrowed  IDEA  funds. 

C.  Violation  of  the  agreement  between  an 
eligible  institution  and  the  Education  De- 
partment to  perform  the  above  duties  can 
result  in  the  termination  of  the  eligiblUty  of 
the  school  to  channel  IDEA  loans  to  its  stu- 
dents. 

IV.  rVNDIRG  MECHANISM 

A.  Guarantee  agencies  supply  funds  to 
educational  institutions  for  lending  pur- 
poses. 

INCOME 


1.  The  agencies  issue  debt  obligations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Bducatlon  and  In 
a  form  specified  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

3.  The  Education  Department  will  make 
interest  and  principal  paym«iU  on  tbe  obli- 
gations, which  shall  have  a  return  equiva- 
lent to  Treasury  bills  of  comparable  maturi- 
ty (which  shaU  be  at  least  fifteen  years). 

3.  Guarantee  agencies  may  be  current 
agencies  approved  under  the  OSL  program, 
other  entities  which  may  qualify  under  OSL 
rules,  or  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation. 

B.  Payments  made  on  agency  obligations 
will  be  made  from  the  Income-Dependent 
Education  Assistance  Loan  (IDEAL)  Trust 
Fund,  which  shaU  contain  such  amounte  as 
may  be  appropriated  from  general  revenues 
for  the  purpose  and  all  amounts  received 
from  borrowers  making  repayments 
through  the  IRS. 
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ICr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  educa- 
tion is  as  gocxl  as  any  investment  we 
can  malte  in  the  future  growth  and 
proQMrity  of  our  Nation.  Providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  students  and 
their  families  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  that  commitment.  Such  im- 
portant programs  as  Pell  grants,  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grants,  and 
college  work  study  have  enabled  mil- 
lions of  young  people  to  pursue  educa- 
tional goals  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  had  the  opportunity.  , 

These  programs  should  continue  to 
receive  our  support.  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  respond  to  the  changing  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  country  by 
taking  the  lead  in  developing  innova- 
tive strategies  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  sufficient  resources  to 
pursue  undergraduate  study  as  well  as 
research  and  graduate  training.  Such 
steps  must  be  taken  in  order  to  bolster 
our  ability  to  respond  to  the  rapidly 
changing  field  of  high  technology. 

In  order  to  help  accomplish  this,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Tson- 
GAS  today  in  introducing  the  Income- 
Dependent  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1983.  This  legislation  will  esUblish 
a  program  to  make  additional  sources 
of  loan  capital  available  to  students, 
with  repayment  schedules  which  are 


adjusted  according  to  post-graduation 
income. 

This  additional  access  to  education 
financing  is  extremely  important  in 
light  of  the  sykrocketing  costs  of  at- 
tending many  institutions  of  higher 
learning  today.  This  is  especially  sig- 
nificant with  respect  to  those  pursuing 
graduate  study,  who  often  face  higher 
costs  combined  with  the  additional 
burden  of  foregone  income.  The  antici- 
pation of  high-education-loan  debts 
should  not  be  permitted  to  dissuade 
graduate  students  from  pursuing  ca- 
reers in  such  critical  fields  as  mathe- 
matics, science  instruction,  engineer- 
ing or  medicine. 


The  IDEA  program  will  enoourage 
students  to  pursue  their  career  plang 
according  t0  consideratioos  other  than 
post-graduation  inoome.  It  will  also 
provide  the  flexibility  necessary  for  in- 
dividuals to  embarit  upon  educational 
goals  without  incurring  unworkable 
loan  burdens  due  to  income  fluctua- 
tions resulting  from  unemployment, 
retraining,  child  care,  or  changes  in 
job  status. 

The  supplemental  student-loan  pro- 
gram which  IDEA  creates  is  an  inno- 
vative approach  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  challenging  programs.  Today's 
economy  requires  enhanced  technical 
and  professional  skills.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing dMumd  for  educational  pro- 
grams whloi  are  lifelong  in  scope,  and 
enable  individuals  to  interrupt  their 
careers  and  resume  their  eduottion  to 
build  and  refine  skills.  The  growth  of 
high  technology  will  continue  to  gen- 
erate an  urgent  need  for  retraining  op- 
portunities. 

The  IDEA  program  will  be  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  group  of  student 
financial  ainistance  programs  which 
are  playing  a  key  role  in  building  a 
strong  future  for  our  country.  This 
legislation  ^presents  a  timely  and  sig- 
nificant step  forward  In  demonstrating 
the  Federal  commitment  in  this  vital 
endeavor. 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans  and  to  increase  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  sturiving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 
DEPBnsHCT  Mm  untaanrr  aatrtMSKnoti 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  m>- 
proach  the  desk  to  introduce  by  re- 
quest of  the  administration  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease of  3.»  percent  to  disabled  veter- 
ans and  beneficiaries  of  the  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  pro- 
gram (DIC)i  effective  April  1. 1984. 

The  administration's  3.5-percent 
proposed  cost-of-living  adjustment  is 
the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  the  indicator 
which  by  law  establishes  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  other  Federal 
income  payment  programs  such  as 
social  security  and  veterans'  pensions. 
The  effective  date  of  April  1.  1984. 
represents  a  6-month  delay  from  the 
customary  October  1  effective  date 
and  is  similarly  in  keeping  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  to  require  delay 
in  Tfiaking  cost-of -living  adjustments  in 
aU  Federal  income-payment  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1984  in  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

By  Bfr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hbcht): 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  transfer  administra- 
tion of  certain  lands  in  California  and 


Nevada  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  BCan- 
agement;  to  the  Committee  on  Bbergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

DUTH  VALLEY  MOtnTMEMT 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  vpropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  far  western  border  of  the 
DoLth  Valley  Monument  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  a  significant 
ore  body. 

This  small  portion  of  the  monument 
is  on  the  western  edge  adjacent  to 
Saline  Valley.  It  is  on  the  far  side  of 
Uie  crest  of  Ubehebe  Peak  in  an  area 
whi^  is  virtually  unreachable  from 
the  monument  floor  and  completely 
hidden  from  the  visitors  to  the  monu- 
ment. There  will  be  no  impact  what- 
ever on  the  scenic  values  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  ore  body  contains  significant  de- 
posits of  molybdenum,  and  copper, 
and  other  metals  important  to  our 
eomomy.  The  ore  body  has  beea  ex- 
toudvely  tested  including  core  drilling 
and  is  fully  mi4)ped.  The  company  in- 
volved is  the  successor  in  interest  to 
the  original  holder  of  the  mineral 
claims  going  back  to  prior  to  the  mora- 
torium on  mining. 

Administrative  remedy  has  been  at- 
tempted, without  success,  although 
the  claims  to  the  minerals  are  legiti- 
mate and  the  case  for  developing  these 
minerals  is  strong.  I  believe  we  cannot 
withhold  from  development  promising 
mineral  deposits  when  our  reliance  on 
foreign  sources  of  so  many  of  the  ma- 
terials critical  to  our  needs  has  become 
pervasive.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
this  legislation  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  139d.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
manently authorize  revenue  sharing, 
to  increase  ftmding  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  units  of  general  local  government, 
and  to  index  future  funding  to  the 
rate  of  inflation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

gbheral  revemue  sharing 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  issues  confronting 
the  Congress  today  is  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Federal  general  revenue 
shMJng  program.  Revenue  sharing 
constitutes  the  most  productive  part- 
nership between  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  comprises  the  single  larg- 
est Federal  program  assisting  local  au- 
thorities, providing  $4.6  billion  annual- 
ly. General  revenue  sharing  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  flexible  program,  al- 
lowing funds  to  be  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  programs  and  activities,  de- 
termined at  the  local  level,  and  giving 
localities  the  opportunity  to  respond 
quickly  to  new  problems. 

For  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  has 
provided  an  annual  allocation  of  $225 


million.  These  funds  have  been  used 
for  various  essential  expenditures  such 
as  services  for  the  poor,  elderly  and 
youth,  fire  and  police  protection, 
transportation,  and  recreation  activi- 
ties. 

The  need  to  continue  this  program 
has  been  fully  documentecL  A  recent 
Pennsylvania  survey  found  that  reve- 
nue sharing  accounted  for  almost  17 
percent  of  the  average  local  budget.  It 
is  the  only  direct  Federal  funding  for 
more  than  93  percent  of  all  munici- 
palities in  Pennsylvania.  If  revenue 
sharing  did  not  receive  reauthoriza- 
tion, at  least  87  percent  of  Pennsylva- 
nia l(x»lities  would  be  compelled  to 
compensate  by  raising  taxes  or  cutting 
services.  If  a  municipality's  tnirrent 
general  revenue  sharing  entitlement 
had  to  be  raised  from  property  taxes 
alone,  it  would  add  an  average  of  4.4 
miUs.  or  a  total  increase  of  61.2  per- 
cent, to  the  property  tax  rate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
is  worthwhile  and  deserving  of  reau- 
thorization. As  an  indication  of  my 
support,  I  have  cosponsored  S.  41.  a 
measure  introduced  by  Senator  Dttr- 
EMBusGER  that  extends  the  program 
another  3  years.  But  while  I  believe  a 
reauthorization  to  be  essential,  it 
alone  is  not  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  spending  power  revenue 
sharing  has  suffered.  Since  1976.  the 
last  time  the  program  was  increased, 
revenue  sharing  has  lost  52  percent  of 
its  value  due  to  inflation. 

Despite  its  loss  in  value,  revenue 
sharing  in  recent  years  has  become 
more  vital  to  municipalities.  Present 
economic  conditions  have  exacted  a 
harsh  toll  upon  the  tax  base  of  many 
local  governments.  In  addition  to  the 
problems  caused  by  a  recessionary 
economy,  local  governments  are  facing 
substantial  reductions  in  Federal  aid 
According  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Federal  assistance  fell  9.32  percent 
from  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  11.8  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1982  to  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
preserve  revenue  sharing  by  offering  a 
permanent  authorization  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  this  measure  in- 
creases its  annual  funding  to  $7.8  bil- 
lion, to  account  for  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion since  1975,  and  indexes  future 
payments  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

This  will  place  revenue  sharing  on 
the  same  footing  as  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  budget.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  takes  in- 
flation into  account,  and  the  Congress 
in  1981  indexed  personal  income  taxes 
to  inflation.  With  much  of  the  Federal 
budget  indexed  to  inflation,  the  major 
program  of  assistance  to  localities 
should  be  similarly  indexed. 

In  terms  of  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness, the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram is  an  ideal  Federal  response  to 
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the  fiMsl  iMVtdeina  and  revenue  con- 
itrmtnls  of  locml  governments.  It  is  en- 
tirely oooristent  with  the  administra- 
tionl  New  Federalism  proposal.  The 
program  allows  local  governments 
wide  latitude  to  determine  their  most 
pressing  needs  and  allocate  their  reve- 
nue sharing  dollars  accordingly.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  for  this  program  are 
less  than  2  percent,  requiring  fewer 
than  100  Federal  onployees  to  manage 
wbMt  is  the  largest  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram—a total  of  $4.6  billion  allocated 
to  39.000  units  of  government  Our 
budgetary  problems  would  be  reduced 
ccmsiderably  if  all  Federal  programs 
had  a  rimilar  tra^  record. 

Clearly,  general  revenue  sharing  has 
been  a  success  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  serves  as  a 
positive  model  for  future  partnerships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  communities.  To  govern  most  ef- 
ficiently, our  local  officials  must  con- 
tinue to  have  the  authority  to  respond 
to  their  particular  needs  and  prob- 
lems. A  permanoit  authorization  of 
revenue  sharing  in  additi<m  to  a  retro- 
active and  ocmtinued  indexing  of  this 
program  would  provide  the  tools  nec- 
essary for  responsive  community 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  (ndered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rrord.  as  follows: 

&13M 
Be  U  etuusted  by  Ou  SenaU  and  Hmae  of 
itejmaentativet  <tf  the  United  Statet  of 
Amefiem  in  Congress  aasembUd.  That  (») 
pangnpb  (1>  of  section  6701(a)  of  title  31. 
United  Statci  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1.  IMl.  and  October  1.  1M3" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  tiiereof  "October  1, 
1983.  and  October  1  of  each  succeeding  cal- 
endar year". 

(b>  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6703(b)  of 
■och  title  to  ammded  by  strililng  out 
"f4JM.700.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$7.MO,MO,000". 

(e)  Section  6703  of  such  tiUe  to  amended 
toy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecUon: 

"(dXl)  For  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1965.  the  dollar  amount  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  adjusted 
by  multlfdying  such  amount  by  the  infla- 
tion adjustment  factor  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  preceding  July  1  and. 
as  adjusted  shall  be  substituted  for  such 
amount  for  such  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
such  12-month  period. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
October  1  of  each  calendar  year  (beginning 
In  1964).  determine  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Regtotcr  the  inflation  adjustment 
factor  for  the  immediately  preceding  12- 
month  polod  ending  on  July  31  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  term  'inflation  adjustment 
factor'  meam.  with  respect  to  a  calendar 
year,  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  to 
the  average  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index 
(aQ  Itema-Unlted  States  dty  average)  pub- 
HaHaH  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  I^bor  for  the  most 
teoeot  13-aoDth  period  ending  on  July  31 
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and  the  denominator  of  which  to  the  aver- 
age monthly  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
Itema-United  States  dty  average)  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  July  31. 1983.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
shall  take  effect  for  fucal  years  beginning 
after  September  30. 1983. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
a  1392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  in- 
clusion of  a  statement  of  cost  In  cer- 
tain Government  publications;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Govxammrr  pobucatior  cost  riforii  act  op 
itss 
Mrs.  HAWKINa  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Govern- 
ment Publication  Cost  Reform  Act  of 
1983  to  inform  taxpayers,  the  Con- 
gress, and  Federal  agencies  about  the 
cost  of  producing  Government  docu- 
ments. This  is  a  logical  first  step 
before  Intelligent  choices  can  be  made 
on  how  to  make  economies  in  an  over- 
looked area  of  Government  expense. 

Our  Government  Printer.  Dan 
Sawyer,  tallies  GPO's  printing  oper- 
ation cost  at  $608  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Another  $1.2  billion  was  spent  by 
other  parts  of  the  Government  in 
direct  printing  costs. 

But  printing  costs  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  total  publication  costs. 
Substantial  staff  time  of  highly  paid 
profe8sl<Hials  goes  Into  research,  writ- 
ing and  layout  of  publications.  And 
costly  equipment  must  be  used  in  the 
process.  Thus,  the  unit  cost  of  many 
publications  Is  far  higher  than  the 
cost  of  paper  and  ink. 

For  that  reason,  the  Govenunent 
Publication  Cost  Reform  Act  requires 
that  publications  issued  by  Federal 
agencies  list  on  their  inside  covers  the 
total  costs  of  production.  That  way 
the  costs  per  copy  can  be  calculated 
and  intelligent  decisions,  concerning 
publications  to  cancel  and  which 
should  receive  Increased  circulation 
can  be  made. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  State  of 
Florida  approved  similar  legislation  11 
years  ago.  Other  SUtes.  including 
Tennessee.  Georgia.  Montana.  Oklaho- 
ma, Maine,  and  Nebraska  have  also  en- 
acted analogous  laws  to  control  waste- 
ful spending  on  publications. 

At  a  time  when  many  Important 
Federal  programs  are  being  subjected 
to  Intense  scrutiny  to  slow  the  growth 
in  Federal  spending.  It  is  essential  that 
the  same  attitude  govern  Federal  pub- 
lication costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  pub- 
lished in  the  RicoRO  at  this  point  and 
urge  that  my  colleagues  carefully  con- 
sider its  adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO,  as  follows: 

&1392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RejnesentaUves   of  the    United   States   of 


America  in  Congress  asumbltd.  That  thto 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Government  Publi- 
cation Cost  Reform  Act  of  1988". 

Sac.  X  Title  44  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof, 
the  following  new  chapter. 

•THAPrBK  S»-«OVERNMBNT 
PtIBUCATIONS:  8TAT8IIBNTB  OF  COST 


"Sec 

"3901.  DefiniUons. 

"3902.  SUtemenU  of  cost. 

"ISMl.  DenniUoM 

"As  used  in  thto  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'Government  publication' 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1901  of  thto  tiUe,  except  such  term 
shall  not  include— 

"(A)  public  biUs  and  resolutions, 

"(B)  the  daily  Congressional  Record, 

"(C)  the  Federal  Register, 

"(D)  House  and  Senate  reports,  Induding 
reports  of  committees  and  Joint  committees. 

"(E)  any  publication  determined  by  the  is- 
suing component  to  be  required  for  official 
use  only  or  for  strictly  administrative  or 
operational  purposes  which  have  no  public 
interest  or  educational  value,  and 

"(F)  any  publication  classified  for  reasons 
of  national  security  pursuant  to  criteria  set 
forth  In  an  Executive  order: 

"(2)  the  term  'preparation  cost'  indudes 
expMiditures  for  materials,  salaries,  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  personnel  involved  in  re- 
searching, writing,  editing,  reviewing,  or 
otherwise  preparing  a  Government  publica- 
tion, or  expenditures  for  procuring  the  same 
services  from  an  non-CSovemmental  source; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'printing  cost'  includes  ex- 
penditures for  processes  of  composition, 
platemaklng,  preaswork,  binding,  and  micro- 
film, or  expniditures  for  procuring  such 
processes  from  a  soiure  other  than  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 
"8  3N2.  Stattwcato  of  MMt 

"(a)  Every  component  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  issues  any  Oovenunent  pub- 
lication shall  cause  to  be  printed  on  such 
publication  adjacent  to  the  name  of  the  Is- 
suing component  the  following  statement, 
with  cost  daU  inserted: 

"Thto  Government  publication  was  pre- 
pared and  printed  at  a  cost  of: 

Mmbb  Ncont 
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"(b)  The  statement  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thto  secUon  shaU  be  printed  in  at  least 
eight-point  type  and  shall  be  set  in  a  box 
compoaed  of  a  one-point  rule. 

"(c)  The  component  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  issues  any  document  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of 
section  3901(1)  shall  cause  to  be  printed  on 
such  publication  adjacent  to  the  name  of 
the  issuing  component  the  following  state- 
ment, with  cost  data  inserted:  Thto  docu- 
ment was  issued  at  a  printing  cost  of  I 
or  3  per  copy.'  Thto  statement  shall  be 
printed  in  at  least  eight-point  type  and  shaU 
be  set  in  a  box  composed  of  a  one-point 
rule.". 


.  3.  "nut  table  of  cbapten  at  the  begin- 
ning of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  to 
■m—utort  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  37  the  f OUowfiig  new  Item: 
"39.      Government      PubMcatlons: 

StatemottBofoost 8901". 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  reject  to  Govern- 
ment publications  printed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act. 


By  Mk-.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bbrtsbi,  Mr.  DcCoNcnn. 
and!  Mr.  Bnraaiiaii): 

S.  1393.  A  bill  to  extend  and  make 
technical  corrections  to  the  existing 
program  of  research,  develoisnent. 
and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manuf Ikcture  of  guayule  rubber,  to 
the  Committee  on  Einvironment  and 
Public  Woifcs. 

RATivs  I4TBZ  comtsariMjaATiow  ahd 
B(x>iroiitc  gavsLonmn  act  or  itss 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
along  with  Senators  BsarsBif.  Mr. 
DbCowcihi,  and  Mr.  BmoAKAii,  to 
extend  the  Native  Latex  Cnnmercial- 
ization  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1978  for  an  additional  5-year 
period. 

In  1977  I  came  before  this  body  to 
introduce  the  Native  Latex  Commer- 
cialization knd  Economic  DeveloiHnent 
Act  and  to  explain  the  need  to  develop 
a  domestic  source  of  natural  rubber. 

Guayule  Is  a  rubber-producing  shrub 
which  grows  wild  in  Mexico  and  south- 
em  Texas  and  is  ideally  suited  for  cul- 
tivation in  other  arid  States  in  the 
Southwest,  such  as  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  Guayule  can 
be  grown  with  minimal  irrigation  and 
contains  commercial  quantities  of  ex- 
tractable  latex— the  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  natural  rubber. 

Presently,  the  United  States  Imports 
all  of  the  natural  rubber  which  is  used 
in  domestic  production,  at  a  cost  ex- 
ceeding one-half  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Almost  all  of  it  comes  from 
Southeast  Asian  rubber  plantations  of 
the  tree  Hevea  brazillensis. 

Natural  rubber  is  an  essential  and 
strategic  commodity.  It  is  required  in 
the  manufictive  of  all  kinds  of  tires. 
Truck  tlr6s,  for  example,  contain 
about  60  percent  natural  rubber,  while 
aircraft  tir^  are  essentially  pure  natu- 
ral rubber.  Therefore,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant initiative  to  develop  a  domestic 
source  of  natural  rubber. 

Since  passage  of  the  Native  Latex 
Act.  tremdndous  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  research  and  development 
of  a  viable  domestic  guayule  industry. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  work- 
ing in  concert,  as  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Guayule  Research  and  Com- 
mercialization, have  undertaken  im- 
portant research  efforts.  Those  re- 
search efforts  have  been  enhanced 
through  Involvement  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Departments  of 


State.  Energy,  Defense  and  the  Feder- 
al finergency  Management  Agency. 
WhUe  progress  has  been  made,  there 
are  stiU  many  questions  to  be  an- 
swered before  natural  rubber  produc- 
tkm  can  be  a  viable  industry  in  this 

oounbry. 

For  example,  seed  production  is  still 
poor  and  needs  to  be  increased;  the 
best  method  of  developing  new  varie- 
ties has  not  been  determined;  the  yield 
level  in  many  areas  is  still  too  low  for 
profitable  production;  and  the  best 
method  of  establishing  the  crop  has 
still  not  been  determlnecL 

In  a  combined  1980  and  1981  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  Joint  Commission 
has  outlined  exactly  what  research  ef- 
forts still  need  to  be  accomplished 
before  guayule  production  will  become 
viable. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  extends  the  act  for  5  more 
years,  at  authorizations  that  are  con- 
sistent with  past  years'  authorization 
levels.  The  work  that  has  been  accom- 
pll^ed  under  this  act  is  extremely  im- 
portant and  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram is  essential  in  this  Senator's 
opinion.  I  ask  unanimous  (»nsent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

S.  1393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Native  Latex  Coaaner- 
dallsation  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1978  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Act")  to  amended  to  read  as:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  Native  Latex  Commer- 
cialisation and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1983". 

Sac.  1.  Section  2(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows— 

"(e)  Congress  further  recognizes  that  on- 
going research  into  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  native  latex  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Sdence  Foundation,  and  other  public 
as  weO  as  private  and  industrial  research 
groups,  and  that  these  research  efforts 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.". 

Sac.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e). 

Sac.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows— 

"(b)  The  Joint  Commission  shall  constot  of 
the  following  members:  Three  individuals 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  among  the  staff  of  hto  Department; 
three  individuals  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  from  among  the  staff  of 
hto  Department;  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  a  representative  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State;  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency.  Each  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Commission  shall  be  an  individual 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  or 
Agency  which  he  represents,  supports  re- 
search,   development,    demonstration    and 
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oommerdalization  activities  involving  native 
latex.". 
Sic.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following— 

"(c)  accelerating  present  plant  breeding, 
genetics,  and  selection  programs  for  the 
purposes  of  improving  and  increasing  latex 
yields,  expanding  insect  and  disease  resist- 
ance, broadening  the  ranges  of  drought  and 
cold  resistance  of  the  Parthenium  plant, 
and  providing  a  system  of  regional  research 
trials  for  enhancing  and  increasing  the 
supply  of  foundation  seed  for  certified  seed 
production;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "experimmtal  plant- 
ings" and  all  that  follows  in  clause  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following— 
"large-scale  experimental  plantings  (aggre- 
gating ten  thousand  acres  or  more)  to  pro- 
vide shrub  for  feedstodc  to  process  In  the 
development  rubber  processing  facility  de- 
scribed in  clause  (g);";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (g)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following— 

"(g)  accelerating  the  refinement  of 
present  extraction  and  processing  technol- 
ogies and  future  extraction  technologies,  in- 
cluding the  development  and  construction 
of  a  developmental  rubber  processing  facili- 
ty for  the  extraction  and  production  of  test 
quantities  of  solvent  extracted  guayule  nat- 
ural rubber;"- 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striUng  out  "may  be  carried  out 
through  the  Regional  Commissions  or  oth- 
erwise and"  in  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  by  strildng  clause  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following— 

"(a)  continuing  support  of  research  and 
development  on  extraction  and  processing 
technology  being  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;"; 

(3)  by  striking  clause  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following— 

"(b)  an  acceleration  of  an  economic  analy- 
sto  and  feasibility  study  of  native  latex  pro- 
duction and  usable  byproducts;";  and 

(4)  by  striking  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following— 

"(c)  an  immediate  study  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  environmental,  social 
and  economic  impact  of  native  latex  com- 
mercialization;". 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  the  Government  of  Australia, 
the  Government  of  Israel,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt"  after  "Mexico". 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "the  provisions  of  thto 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
provisions  of  this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  acting  tlirough  the 
Regional  Commissions  or  otherwse,". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Department  of  State." 
after  "Department  of  Energy,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Preparedness 
Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency". 

Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  the  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretar- 
ies": and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Dtopositions 
under  thto  section  may  include  sales  of  the 
materiato  involved  to  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agendes  for  testing  purposes.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  14  of  the  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture  and  Um  SecreUry  of  Oommerce"  and 
li»f»tiiit  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  SeereUrlei". 

8k.  11.  Seetton  15  of  the  Act  it  amended— 
(1)  by  itifklng  out  "The  Seaetary  of  Afit- 
eultore  and  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe" 
and  iMerttaic  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretar- 
lea":and 

(S)  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "IMT". 

8k.  la.  (a>  Section  16(a>  of  the  Act  is 
■wy»»wwi  by  striking  out  "and"  where  it  ap- 
peals after  "1961.".  and  by  inserting  after 
"IMS."  the  foUowinr  "tS.000.000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1985.  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscU 
year  ending  September  SO.  1988.  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $8,000,000  fw  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1988.". 

(b)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
itrlkixw  out  "and"  where  it  appears  after 
"1981.".  and  by  imerting  after  "1983."  the 
followlnr  $3,500,000  for  th«  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  yesir  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988.". 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1394.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide in#'»<"«""»  standard  of  blood  alco- 
hol contoit  for  lawful  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  and  to  establish  a  victim 
compensaUon  f  imd:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

NATIOIUL  DBUIIK  ARD  UKUCOMO  DBIVKK 

raBTBmoii  »ct  or  itss 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Sir.  President,  the 
public  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  problem  posed  by  drunk  and 
dnigged  drivers  on  our  national  road- 
ways. The  fact  that  1  out  of  every  2 
Americans  will  be  involved  in  an  alco- 
hol or  drug  related  accident  in  his  or 
her  lifetime  is  a  statistic  that  is  unac- 
ceptable in  this  day  and  age.  It  is  im- 
perative that  Americans  stop  looking 
at  the  occurrence  of  drunk  or  drugged 
driving  as  something  that  Is  not  a  seri- 
ous infraction  of  social  conduct.  Move- 
ment in  this  direction  has  already 
begun,  due  in  great  part  to  the  efforts 
of  such  dtiaen  awareness  groups  like 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving 
(MADD),  Students  Against  Drunk 
Driving  (SADD)  and  Remove  Intoxi- 
cated Drivers  (RID).  Further,  credit 
should  be  given  to  Senator  Dahtokth, 
and  his  efforts  in  conjimction  with 
title  n  of  S.  1108.  Senator  Danvokth 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  along 
with  Senator  Pxll,  in  the  renewed  na- 
tional concern  over  drunk  driving. 
Their  efforts,  and  those  of  Represent- 
ative Babxis,  were  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  the  Pell-Barnes  legislation 
tai  the  last  Congress. 

However,  although  the  Pell-Bames 
leglslatl<m  and  S.  1108  encourage  the 
States  to  set  mandatory  minimum 
standards  to  deter  drunk  or  drugged 
driving,  and  to  punish  and  rehabilitate 
violators,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  has 
been  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  so- 
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lution  to  the  problem  before  us.  In  ad- 
dition to  addressing  the  problem  from 
the  enforcement  side,  it  is  essential 
that  we  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  related  traffic  accidents 
can  be  addressed.  With  these  concerns 
in  mind.  I  introduce  the  National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driver  Prevention 
Act  of  1983. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mi.  Waixop.  Mr. 

McCLtntK.     Mr.     Baksr.     Mr. 

Btrd,     Mr.    Garh.    and    Mi. 

Hatch): 

S.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 

period  for  qualifying  cerUin  property 

for  the  energy  tax  credit,   and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

KmaoT  sBcumrrr  tax  utcnrnvis  act  of  itss 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  my  distingiiished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Jacksoh,  Wallop. 
McClxtre.  Johhston.  Bakxr.  Btrd. 
Oarh.  and  Hatch.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  during  which 
certain  renewable  energy  and  synthet- 
ic fuels  property  will  remain  eligible 
for  energy  tax  credits. 

Existing  energy  tax  credits  for  solar, 
wind,  geothermal.  and  biomass  renew- 
able energy  resources  wiU  expire  on 
December  31.  1985.  If  project  sponsors 
are  unable  to  complete  construction 
and  place  the  renewable  energy  prop- 
erty in  service  by  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1985.  then  the  energy  tax  credit 
cannot  be  taken.  The  threat  that 
these  energy  tax  credits  may  not  be 
available  to  projects  which  do  not 
meet  the  1985  deadline  may  prohibit 
renewable  energy  projects  from  being 
initiated  today. 

Energy  tax  credits  for  certain  syn- 
thetic fuels  property  expired  on  De- 
cember 31.  1982.  There  exists,  howev- 
er, an  affirmative  commitments  provi- 
sion which  applies  to  this  type  of 
energy  property  and  provides  that  the 
energy  tax  credit  will  remain  available 
untU  1990  if,  prior  to  the  1982  expira- 
tion date,  certain  commitments  to  a 
project  had  been  made.  Specifically,  a 
project  must  have  completed  engineer- 
ing studies  and  applied  for  construc- 
tion and  environmental  permits  prior 
to  the  end  of  1982.  Because  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  tax  credits  is  crucial 
to  the  financial  feasibility  of  these 
projects,  those  project  sponsors  who 
could  not  complete  the  requirements 
regarding  the  1982  date  cannot  now 
proceed.  The  worldwide  recession,  the 
temporary  glut  of  crude  oil  and  the 
sharply  decreasing  prices  for  that  oil, 
resulted  in  many  projects  being  placed 
on  the  back  burner  and  consequently 
unable  to  meet  the  1982  deadline. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  limited  in  scope  in  that  it  would 
simply  provide  an  "affirmative  com- 


mitments provlalon"  to  the  exlgting 
energy  tax  credits  available  for  quali- 
fying solar,  wind,  geothermal.  and  bio- 
mass renewable  energy  property  and 
amend  the  current  tax  law  relating  to 
the  affirmative  commitments  provi- 
sion for  synthetic  fuels  by  chajiglng 
the  1982  date  to  June  1987.  Further, 
the  legislation  proposes  changes  which 
will  insure  that  equipment  used  to 
mine  and  convert  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands  to  synthetic  fuels  is  eligible  tat 
the  energy  tax  credit. 

Specifically,  this  proposal  would 
extend  the  availability  of  the  renew- 
able energy  tax  credits  to  December 
31,  1992,  for  those  taxpayers  who 
make  certain  demonstrable  omnmit- 
ments  to  renewable  energy  projects  by 
a  date  certain.  If  the  taxpayer  meets 
the  following  criteria,  then  the  tax 
credits  would  be  extended  until  1992: 

By  January  1,  1986,  feasibility  stud- 
ies to  commence  construction  of  the 
renewable  energy  project  have  been 
completed  and  all  environmental  and 
construction  permits  required  by  law 
to  commence  construction  have  been 
applied  for,  and  by  January  1.  1988, 
binding  contracts  have  been  signed  for 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  reasonably 
estimated  cost  of  all  equipment  for  the 
project  or  SO  percent  of  the  reasonably 
estimated  cost  of  that  equipment  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  project. 

Second,  with  respect  to  certain 
equipment  used  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  tar  sands,  or 
oil  shale,  this  proposal  would  amend 
the  existing  affirmative  commitments 
provision  by  changing  the  existing  De- 
cember 31.  1982,  date  to  June  30,  1987, 
by  which  time  all  engineering  studies 
to  commence  construction  of  the 
project  must  be  completed  and  envi- 
ronmental and  construction  permits 
required  to  begin  construction  must  be 
applied  for:  however,  all  other  require- 
ments of  the  existing  affirmative  com- 
mitments provision  would  remain  the 
same. 

During  the  lameduck  session  of  the 
last  Congress  I  was  Joined  by  several 
distinguished  colleagues  in  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1982  which  amended 
the  existing  affirmative  commitments 
provision  by  changing  the  current 
1982  date  to  December  31,  1985.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Dolb,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Sena- 
tor LoifG,  the  Senate  was  able  to 
accept  that  amendment.  Unfortunate- 
ly, time  did  not  allow  the  House  con- 
ferees to  act  favorably  on  the  amend- 
ment, although  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
C^ommittee  confirmed  that  he  would 
attempt  to  consider  this  matter  during 
this  Congress. 

Those  who  seek  to  develop  our  Na- 
tion's vast  resources  of  coal,  oil  shale. 
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and  tar  sands,  are  no  longer  ellgfble 
for  an  energy  tax  credit  unlegg  they 
were  able  to  qualify  the  mojeet  under 
the  current  affirmative  oommltments 
provision.  Miany  project  gpooawB  were 
simply  not  able  to  proceed  with 
projects  In  light  of  the  severe  econom- 
ic downturn,  high  Interegt  rates  and 
erratic  crude  oil  prtoes  caused  by  the 
temporary  tlut  of  supply.  WhUe  so 
many  gponaors  are  on  the  verge  of 
making  oonanitments  to  develop  syn- 
thetic fuels  we  should.  I  believe,  con- 
tinue to  encourage  development.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  foolhardy  to 
discontinue  support  in  the  form  of 
energy  tax  credits  Just  at  that  time 
when  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
m>pemr8  to  be  making  real  progress  in 
implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  Farther,  recent 
history  has  amply  demonstrated  how 
vimerable  we  remain  to  sources  of 
energy  not  totally  in  our  controL  To 
fail  to  develop  synthetic  fuels  now. 
Just  because  we  are  not  confronted 
with  an  imminent  crisis.  Is  to  dose  our 
eyes  to  the  reality  that  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves, for  example,  are  both  finite  in 
quantity  and  subject  to  sivply  inter- 
ruptions in  an  unstable  part  of  the 
world. 

The  rationale  for  my  continued  sup- 
port of  the  extension  of  certain  com- 
mitment dates  to  the  existing  affirma- 
tive commitments  provision  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  property,  applies  equally 
to  the  propoul  of  this  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  affirmative  com- 
mitments provision  for  renewable 
energy  property.  Project  sponsors, 
whether  attempting  to  construct  a 
solar  thermal  power  tower,  a  geother- 
mal powerplant  or  a  windfarm.  need 
assurance  now  that  if  they  diligently 
proceed  with  project  development  and 
for  whatever  reason  are  unable  to 
complete  construction  and  begin  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1985,  the  energy  tax  credit 
will  be  available  for  some  longer 
period  of  time. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
the  Congress  must  act  decisively  and 
within  the  near  term.  First,  project 
sponsors  may  not  proceed  with  renew- 
able energy  projects  now  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  if  slippage  or  project  delay 
or  any  other  unforeseen  uncontrolla- 
ble circumstance  threatens  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  project  being  placed  in 
service  before  the  all-important  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  date.  Second,  large- 
scale,  multimlllion  dollar  renewable 
energy  projects  require  significant 
leadtimes  and  large  amounts  of  up- 
front funding  prior  to  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  If  project  sponsors 
require  the  tax  credit  to  make  the 
project  economically  feasible  and  they 
cannot  qualify  for  the  energy  tax 
credit  by  the  December  31,  1985, 
cutoff  date,  then  they  will  cease  work 
on  these  piojects  now,  even  though 


the  tax  credit  expiration  date  is  nearly 
3  yean  hence. 

This  proposal  which  we  introduce 
today  is  an  interim  emergency  meas- 
ure which  is  needed  so  that  project 
wpmmon  have  the  assurance  they  need 
to  proceed.  Expedient  action  will  send 
these  developers  of  our  abundant  do- 
mestic energy  resources  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  signal  that  Congress  still 
oioourages  the  marketplace  to  develop 
these  resources:  that  Congress  recog- 
nlies  the  need  for  additional  time  for 
those  projects  which  have  been  de- 
layed by  a  lengthy  time  of  economic 
uncertainty  and  drastically  fluctuating 
world  energy  supply  and  demand;  and 
that  Congress  remains  committed  to 
early  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, biomass,  and  coal,  oU  shale, 
and  tar  sands  resources. 

As  one  who  remains  concerned  about 
our  continued  vulnerability  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  oU-producing  nations, 
and  as  a  long-time  advocate  of  syn- 
thetic and  renewable  energy  resources, 
I  would  iirge  the  Congress  to  take 
early  action  on  this  proposal.  I  do  not 
believe  it  wise  to  abandon  our  efforts 
in  midstream  or  to  shortchange  the  fi- 
nancial and  technical  commitment  we 
have  already  made  as  a  nation  to  the 
development  of  alternative  energy.  To 
that  end,  I  strongly  support  sjmthetic 
and  renewable  energy  project  develop- 
ment and  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to 
recognise  this  need  for  additional  time 
to  insure  that  these  energy  projects 
will  be  built. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  DoMsiaci,  and 
our  colleagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  benefits  of  energy 
tax  credits  for  certain  renewable 
energy  property  and  certain  synthetic 
fuel  property.  The  measiu«  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  vital  to  synthetic 
fuels  and  renewable  energy  projects 
now  on  the  drawing  t>oards  and  enact- 
ment will  signal  to  these  project  spon- 
sors that  Congress  continues  to  sup- 
port the  construction  and  operation  of 
these  enormously  valuable  undertak- 
ings. 

This  proposal  first  provides  that 
when  a  solar,  wind,  geothermal.  or  bio- 
mass energy  project  has  been  initiated 
and  certain  firm  commitments  have 
been  made  to  go  forward  with  the 
project,  the  energy  tax  credits  will 
remain  available  for  that  project  for 
an  additional  7  years  beyond  the  cur- 
rent tax  credit  expiration  date  of  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  Under  existing  law, 
renewable  energy  projects  must  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1985  in  order  for  the  energy  tax  credit 
to  be  claimed.  Because  many  of  these 
renewable  energy  projects  are  first-of- 
a-klnd  facilities,  the  tax  credits  are 
crucial  to  the  economic  viability  of  the 
project;  indeed,  the  availabUity  of 
these  tax  credits,  or  the  lack  thereof. 


may  well  be  the  determining  factor  in 
whether  the  project  is  buflt  or  not 

The  unfortunate  reality  is  that  the 
uncertainty  that  these  new  projects 
WiU  actually  be  operational  by  1985. 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  raiew- 
able  energy  tax  credits  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  1985.  means  that  new 
projects  will  not  be  initiated  and 
projects  already  on  the  drawing 
boards  will  be  terminated  unless  there 
is  some  immediate  assurance  that 
these  energy  tax  credits  will  be  avail- 
able for  qualifying  projects  beyond 
1985.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of 
the  variety  of  major  obstacles  already 
confronting  the  sponsors  of  renewable 
energy  projects.  First,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  energy  projects,  long  lead- 
times  are  generally  involved,  thereby 
increasing  the  difficulty  for  project 
sponsors  in  meeting  the  Deceml)er 
1985  termination  date  of  the  existing 
tax  credits.  Second,  the  Job  of  project 
sponsors  in  seeming  financing  for 
these  projects  has  been  made  signifi- 
cantly more  difficult  by  the  continu- 
ing recession.  Finally,  the  technical 
risks  associated  with  many  of  these 
first-of-a-ldnd  projects  present  the 
likelihood  of  delay— delay  which  could 
be  fatal  to  a  project  If  it  results  in 
missing  the  1985  tax  credit  termina- 
tion date. 

This  proposal  also  provides  for 
changes  to  the  existing  affirmative 
commitments  provision  for  certain 
equipment  used  In  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
duction facilities.  Currently,  unless  all 
engineering  studies  were  completed 
and  construction  and  environmental 
permits  applied  for  by  December  31, 
1982,  the  affirmative  commitments 
provision  is  no  longer  available  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  expiration  date  of 
the  existing  energy  tax  credits  cannot 
be  extended  until  December  31,  1990. 
The  change  recommended  in  this  pro- 
posal merely  extends  the  date  by 
which  this  initial  work  must  be  com- 
pleted; all  other  requirements  of  the 
existing  affirmative  commitments  pro- 
vision remain  the  same,  Includingthe 
date  to  which  the  energy  tax  credit  is 
currently  extended,  that  is,  December 
31,  1990. 

Sjoithetlc  fuels  project  sponsors  are 
faced  with  flrst-of-a-lund  projects 
which  are  too  risky  and  expensive  for 
sponsors  to  proceed  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  energy  tax  credits.  Indeed, 
the  pace  of  development  has  slowed 
considerably,  or  stopped  completely, 
for  those  projects  which  could  not 
meet  the  December  1982  affirmative 
commitments  deadline.  When  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Energy  Security  Act 
in  1980  and  established  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  authority  for  an 
aggressive  program  of  synthetic  fuels 
development  was  put  Into  place  and  an 
industry  capable  of  producing  500,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  equivalent  per  day 
by  1987  was  envisioned.  Delays  at  the 
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SFC  and  unoerUinties  resulting  from 
a  worldwide  recenion.  along  with  a 
drastic  change  In  world  crude-oil 
prices,  have  all  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  yet  to  see  large-scale  pro- 
duction from  synthetic  fuels  plants. 

Finally,  this  proposal  included  provi- 
sions to  clarify  the  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain energy-related  equipment  used  in 
the  recovery  of  liquid  fuel  from  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands.  These  particular 
changes  will  insure  that  all  equipment 
related  to  synthetic  fuels  development 
is  equally  eligible  for  the  existing 
energy  tax  credits. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  the  proposal  provides 
for  an  affirmative  commitments  provi- 
sion for  solar,  wind,  geothermal.  and 
biomass  energy  credits  which  would  be 
ftmiiar  to  the  One  already  available  for 
other  energy  property,  including  syn- 
thetic fuel  property.  Our  bill  provides 
that  if  by  January  1.  1986.  feasibility 
studies  to  commence  construction  of 
the  renewable  energy  project  have 
been  completed  and  all  environmental 
and  construction  permits  required  by 
law  to  commence  construction  have 
been  applied  for,  and  by  January  1, 
1988.  binding  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
reasonably  estimated  cost  of  all  equip- 
ment for  the  project  or  50  percent  of 
the  reasonably  estimated  cost  of  that 
equipment  specially  designed  for  the 
project,  then  the  energy  tax  credit  wiU 
remain  available  to  that  project  untU 
December  31. 1992. 

With  respect  to  synthetic  fuels  prop- 
erty, the  existing  affirmative  commit- 
ments provision  would  be  amended  by 
chitnging  the  current  December  31, 
1982.  date  to  December  31,  1985.  All 
other  elements  of  the  existing  provi- 
sion would  remain  the  same. 

The  extension  we  propose  is 
absolutely  essential  if  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  encouraging 
these  domestic  energy  projects  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  importance  of  new  syn-- 
thetic  and  renewable  energy  sources 
should  not  be  overloolced.  even  during 
a  time  of  falling  oil  prices.  We  have 
made  a  national  commitment  to  syn- 
thetic and  renewable  energy.  This  leg- 
islation offers  an  important  means  of 
renewing  that  commitment,  and  press- 
ing toward  resolution  of  our  national 
need  to  provide  secure  domestic 
energy  resources  through  development 
of  renewable,  inexhaustible  sources  of 
energy  and  our  vast  supply  of  solid 
fossil  fuel  resources. 

Our  legislation  does  not  address  the 
need  to  extend  generally  the  diu^tion 
of  energy  tax  credits,  nor  does  it  ad- 
dress the  need  to  increase  the  amount 
of  those  credits.  While  I  support  addi- 
tional action  in  both  of  these  areas.  I 
believe  it  is  important  at  this  time, 
when  so  many  energy  projects  are  en- 
tering the  critical  "go  or  no-go"  stage, 
to  assure  project  sponsors  that  tax 
credits  will  be  available  to  them  if 


they  proceed  with  due  diligence  in  the 
development  of  their  projects.  This 
lei^slation  is  a  recognition  of  the  ob- 
stacles facing  these  projects,  and 
offers  continued  congrosional  assist- 
ance. I  urge  prompt  consideration  and 
action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "Energy  Security 
Tax  Incentives  Act  of  1983."  This  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  extend  and  continue  the  tax  in- 
centives for  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  other  alternative 
energy  technologies.  This  legislation 
would  amend  the  current  tax  law  re- 
lating to  the  affirmative  commitment 
provision  for  synthetic  fuels  by  chang- 
ing the  date  from  1982  to  December 
1985.  and  would  provide  an  affirmative 
commitment  provision  for  existing 
energy  tax  credits  for  renewable 
energy  technologies. 

The  bill  includes  a  technical  amend- 
ment relating  to  modifications  to 
chlor-alkali  electrolytic  cells.  Such 
modifications  Involve  the  application 
of  new  technology  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  energy  used  to  produce 
caustic  soda  and  chlorine,  two  basic 
feedstocks  for  the  chemical  industry. 
That  Industry,  Mr.  President,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  West  Virginia's  econo- 
my. This  new  technology  is  similar  to 
that  used  to  make  energy-saving  modi- 
fications to  electrolytic  cells  used  by 
the  alumina  industry,  which  were  eli- 
gible for  the  energy  credit  in  1980. 
The  alumina  and  chlor-alkali  indus- 
tries are  the  two  largest  industrial 
users  of  electricity  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Modifications  to  their  electro- 
lytic processes  save  substantial 
amounts  of  energy. 

The  1980  and  1982  legislative  actions 
concerning  alumina  and  chlor-alltali 
cell  modifications  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  IRS  to  exercise  author- 
•  ity  delegated  to  it,  when  the  energy 
credits  were  enacted  in  1978.  to  admin- 
istratively qualify  items  of  energy- 
saving  investment  in  addition  to  items 
specifically  eligible  by  sUtute. 

The  energy  investment  credits  for 
conservation  property  generally  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1982.  However,  a 
rule  in  existing  law  allows  an  extended 
effective  period  for  credits  on  qualify- 
ing investment  involved  in  projects 
with  relatively  long-term  construction 
periods.  Under  this  so-called  "affirma- 
tive commitment  rule."  certain  energy 
credits  are  extended  through  1990  for 
qualifying  investment  in  projects  with 
a  construction  period  of  2  years  or 
more  where  certain  actions  are  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  project, 
first  by  the  end  of  1982  and.  second, 
by  the  end  of  1985. 

When  alumina  cell  modifications 
were  made  eligible  for  the  energy 
credit  in  1980,  the  affirmative  commit- 
ment rule  was  extended  to  this  invest- 


ment. However,  eligibility  for  the  af- 
firmative commitment  rule  was  not  ex- 
tended to  chlor-alkali  cell  modifica- 
tions when  this  investment  was  made 
for  the  energy  credit. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the  af- 
firmative commitment  rule  to  include 
chlor-alkali  modification  investments 
in  qualifying  long-term  projects.  This 
Lb  particularly  important  for  one  modi- 
fication project  in  West  Virginia,  for 
which  over  $11  million  was  expended 
on  prelimiitary  activities  at  the  end  of 
1982.  This  project  will  result  in  the 
creation  of  over  200  Jobs  during  the 
next  several  years.  In  my  State  of 
West  Virginia,  where  unemployment  is 
at  21  percent,  these  Jobs  are  sorely 
needed.  It  is  estimated  that  energy 
credits  totalling  less  than  $5  million 
will  be  generated  from  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides tax  incentives  which  are  essen- 
tial for  encouraging  continued  private 
sector  investment  in  the  development 
of  technologies  to  produce  synthetic 
fuels,  and  other  technologies  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation's  energy  futive. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1983.  I  sup- 
port full  and  complete  extension'  of 
the  energy  investment  tax  credits  that 
expired  in  1982:  their  loss  was  critical 
to  industry's  capital  investment  in  new 
energy  facilities.  Moreover,  the  loss  of 
these  tax  benefits  coincided  with 
other  economic  disincentives,  includ- 
ing an  outlook  for  lower  energy  prices 
over  the  near  and  long  term.  There- 
fore their  loss  was  particularly  inop- 
portune. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  hope  for; 
namely,  full  extension  of  the  previous 
investment  tax  credits.  However,  the 
measure  does  address  those  matters 
approved,  in  part,  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  When  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  paned  the  Senate 
it  contained  an  extension  of  certain 
energy  investment  tax  provision;  how- 
ever, those  provisions  were  not  con- 
tained In  the  final  law.  The  faUure  to 
extend  these  investment  tax  provi- 
sions has  had  a  critical  impact  on 
energy  investments  in  the  areas  of  re- 
newable resources— including  biomass 
energy,  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal— 
and  synthetic  fuels. 

According  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  for  example,  the  failure 
to  extend  certain  tax  provisions  has 
injured  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  capabiUty  in  the  United 
States.  Loss  of  tax  benefits  along  with 
other  economic  events  has  resulted  in 
the  cancellation  of  a  number  of  pro- 
posed synfuels  projects.  At  a  minimum 
the  Corporation  must  now  offer  addi- 
tional dollars  of  support  to  offset  each 
dollar  of  unavailable  tax  benefit. 
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I  aak  thai  the  SFC  aoalyaia  aivtear  tbomSi  tt  is  avaOaUe  for  proJecU  through  rent  expenslnt  of  intemt.  SFC  suppoct  of 

at  this  point  In  my  remazka.  ^VM*  ***  «■«  by  synfueto  investon  is  sharply  about  $3.0  bOlkm  would  be  freed  up  to  assist 

The  analnls  folloWK  curtailed  by  an  "afflmative  cotmnitment"  snotber  1 J  plants. 

w (V  iMun  Tax  raiMiM  av  PMoaAM  ^'*^  **'*^  required  oompletiOD  before  Janu-  b.  Reduction  of  Basis  by  One  Half  of  nc 

oTn  A  sSmnm  FDBJiComa^ir-  •or  1. 19W  of  afl  necessary  engineering  stud-  TEFRA    requires   this   basis   adjustment. 

jlm^  jTSm^  ^^  ^^^^^  les  and  the  filing  of  applications  for  all  envl-  wbleh  reduces  deptedatlon  benefit  Btanl- 

.            ri         .    ^  ,-^  ^ ^^ ,  ronmental  and  omistnietion  penniU  for  the  nation  would  be  equivalent  of  $0.7  billion  of 

fiS^S2!5.^iS^f?h.^iiJS-2^5!.^i'??!?  "wmmmrrment  of  canstructton.  (Oddly,  the  SFC  incremental  support,  or  another  0.S 

****  ?!*"L2l,^  "■*  *"?5**^Z^  ^  TC  for  alternate  energy  other  than  syn-  large  plant. 

RS"SSIiiSS.rL5^»2SJ?lSS?5!S- ?!  fuels  is  avallaWe  for  proJecU  begun  through  c  Reduction  of  Basis  by  One  Half  of  ETC. 

^  ?^lS2?«SlL^^J5SSii^'^!^.5  ^••*   without    any    "affirmative    conunit-  This  is  similar  to  the  above  change.  U  ETC 

^  H2!J!r5r?f!^w2liS*S21^-!22^  ment".)  Because  of  the  economic  disincen-  were  made  fully  effecttve  as  recommended 

5^15^11?  rlIIiSS2i*J^LS?iJ!!ir  **^  "»^  prevaOed  during  1981-2,  many  above,  the  additional  benefit  of  eliminating 

1^2Irir^JSI2S^55^~r.5T!^i.S!SS:  «ynft»ds  projecte  were  unable  to  proceed  at  this  item  would  allow  SFC  to  nve  $0.7  bfl- 

!^  L^i^^S^iT^SuS^uLt:  ^nS^l!  »!»«  that  enabled  them  to  meet  the  dead-  lion  of  supports,  equivalent  to  another  0.5 

colndMed  wltti  otli»  eoona^^ettilneenttves  un^.  SFC  estimates  that  only  about  half  a  plant. 

'°?"'°°«  *  ?**?y  *?*?  'yy*y  '°"°?P  doaen  projects  of  the  30  potentially  quaU-  d.  Change  in  S-Year  ACRa  TEPRA  re- 

h»£!!.^n^i^^ll!?J^  <SirS!?^  *•«*  projects  presently  under  consideration  duced  the  effecttveneas  of  depredation  for 

~Ti^.:T^.f.^?^^ij?n.^S?^LS?7 f?"  have,  with  near  certainty,  met  the  deadUne.  1985  and  later  yean.  Restoration  of  the  im- 

SrlSi  TJS^^STJSTTSIS  SISSSL^  it  is  assumed  that  60%  of  SFC  assistance  vious  law  would  allow  SFC  to  conserve  $1 J 

?^«2ri2^2SiL2ft™Sj^ISSwS^  '^  eventually  go  to  projects  that  fafled  to  billion  of  supports,  enough  to  sponsor  an- 

??r.5S^£?^2SS2?^^L5S?RSJ^m.«t  meet  the  deadline.  other  0.9  large  plant, 

nfft^  ?i,T«.«tote??S!LS^«lp?VS,i2IJf  The  ETC  to  a  potent  incentive  to  synfuels  Summary  of  Impacts.  T*ken  together,  the 

-hteh^uSS^ ^S«S.SSfrf^SSS^  P«>i««t^  One  *>llar  of  ETC  has  the  same  recommended  changes  listed  above  would 

SJP^^SL^ST^  B^*?2^  ^^'  *"«»«*  on  rate  of  return  on  equity  as  four  have  a  cumuIaUve  result  of  benefiting  the 

SSir^  lt^^5?^SJ;fEin^  *•"«  »'  Incremental  SFC  a«ristance.  The  rate  of  return  on  synfuel  projects  to  the 

SSJ?^siS£i)2S?S.^S£e^  Ste  •fftnnative  acUon  date  cutoff  will  probably  same  degree  as  $8.6  billion  of  SFC  aarist. 

SSLtSsto?SLll^?8lSSSt of  ci££a  """^ 8^ ^ »"" •*•« ""^^ °' sddlUon-  anoe.  U  such  beneflts  were  fully  available. 

tSu?Sys?iSm!LtoSTia35S:  -   •«  .to   Pfoi«*»   ^  '«"   "^^^   t  the  OTCs  authored  funds  might  be  «iffl- 

cantai^tof^tlonal^rteguaiiu^  SSSSJ?  L'^JSfS^.T^/'^^^?  S  *?,f"'^'*  ^^  h  ""^.Ji"^  "S^ 

SFC  maranteed  loana  muak  he  ranald  with  Otherwise  be  available  to  subsidize  an  addi-  ttum    the    10    presently    envisioned.    SFC 

taUratLu^Tffl'Cmls*  nmnntn^iieBta  tlooal  U  large  synfuel  plants.  Therefore  would  thereby  come  much  nearer  to  actiiev- 

ftrTtax^THn^n^  mr^  rnMrtod  JT^M-tT"  SFC  recommends  the  eztaudon  of  the  date  ing  the  technological  diversity  that  is  ttie 

v^HL^^nftte^fa^S^tohMea  to  January  I.  1980.  which  is  the  affirmative  mate  thrust  of  its  program. 

imrw  (Usommted  pres^tvalue  than  net  tax  "^^  *!**  '^"^  execuUon  of  contracts  In-  The  SFC  recommends  legislaUve  actions 

^^n^^^^^ia^^m^^SHt^en  volving  SO  percent  of  construcUon  cost.  that  would  provide  the  foregoing  tax  bene- 

^^eTfflP^mi^tara^  t^Ls^  (rffer  *•  B»«»denlng  the  Eligibility  of  Synfuel  fits  to  private  sector  sponsors  of  synfuel 

SSJ  SSi?  of  lldSSSiS^SSS^  to  Outlays  for  ETC.  The  ETC,  when  enacted,  projects. 

of tet  each  dSllar  of  unavailaide  benefit.  ?"**'2Sl*f*'^  resections  that  make  it  summary  of  additional  SFC  support  (rendt- 

It  appears  that  under  present  tax  and  eco-  '*?  .,J^^^    .  T  °^T"      »•""  ^f".J2  <»w  from  certain  tax  changes)  that  could 

nomic  conditions  average  SFC  assistance  «tamW  percent  Investoent  tax  wedlt.  SFC  astUt  additional  projecU 

wHl  equal  100  percent  of  a  plant's  cost.  In  recommends  the  following  amendments  to  BiUiom 

this  analysis,  it  Is  aanimfi  that  SFCs  obli-  the  ETC.  i.   Extension   of   ETC   affirmative 

gaUonal  authority  of  approximately  $16  bU-  »•  Inclusion  of  Ancillary  Facilities.  The       action  date $2.0 

lion  is  suffident  to  bring  about  the  con-  ^'^^  *>  not  applicable  to  certain  items  of  2.  Broadening  eligibility  of  ETC  to 

structlon  of  10  large  coal  and  oU  ■t»^i»  equipment  essential  to  synfuels  projects  but  indude: 

proJecU  at  aa  average  cost  of  about  $1.5  Wl-  not  in  the  main  stream  of  conversion.  e.g.          (a)  Ancillary  facilities 1.6 

lion  each,  with  the  remainder  used  for  tar  oxygen  plants.  It  is  estimated  that  35  per-  (b)   Tar   sands   and   heavy   oU 

sandb   and   miscellaneous   m-tan   projects.  *«nt  of  the  physical  equipment  and  con-             projects 3 

(The  actual  mnge  tor  large  projects  may  be  structlon  cost  of  a  typical  plant  comprises                                                            

frxun  $A  billito  to  as  much  as  tbe  legal  oeO-  ■U'^    ineligible    items.    SFC    recommends             Subtotal IM 

Ing  of  $3  bUllbn.)  An  estimate  Is  made  below  broadening  of  the  ETC  to  include  them.  ^^^ 

of  the  equivatoit  number  of  ■awj^mi  large  wiiidi  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.6  billion  of  3.  Restoration  of  benefits  removed 

Idants  SFC  dmld  faster  If  p(e-198S  tax  ben-  incremental  SFC  assistance  to  the  industry  by  TEFRA: 

efits   were   lestored   and   the  ETC   were  and  would  effectively  permit  SFC  to  spon-  (a)    Capitalization    of    interest 

amended  to  a  fuller  effectiveness.  For  ana-  sor  one  additional  large  plant                                   during  constnicticm — 2.0 

lytteal  purposes,  it  is  ngrimnf  that  availabll-  b.  Indusion  of  Tar  Sands  and  Eligible  (b)  Reduction  of  basis  by  50  per- 

ity  of  such  tax  beneflts  would  permit  SFC  Heavy  OIL  The  ETC  applies  to  projects  that             cent  of  ITC .7 

to  reduce  its  asriotam'r  td  eadi  project  and  produce  synthetic  fuel  from  coal  and  shale,  (c)  Reduction  of  basis  by  50  per- 

that  the  reduction  would  Impact  both  forms  but  not  from  tar  sands  and  certain  heavy             cent  of  ETC .7 

of  aniftfinif  equally.  oils  that  the  SFC  is  authorized  to  support  (d)    (Change    in    5-year    AC^RS 

The  number  of  major  plants  that  SFC  can  Broadening  of  the  ETC  to  apply  to  such             schedule 1.3 

support  is  a  eritlcal  aspect  of  its  missian  of  projects  would  offset  incremental  SPC  as-  „  ..^  »  .                                           77, 

providbig  a  diversified  portttrilo  <rf  synfuels  sistanoe  of  $0.3  billion,  equivalent  to  spon-            Subtotal 4^ 

proJecU  by  assisting  with  the  funds  avafl-  sorship  of  an  additional  0.2  large  synfuel  _,  ,.                                               .. 

able.  There  are  approximately  twenty  sig-  plsnt                                                                        i^ojmi « 0.0 

niflcant  technologies  appUeable  to  the  prin-  3.  Restoration  of  Benefits  Removed  by  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding, 
dpal  synthet^  fuel  resources,  of  whldi  she  TEFRA.  The  1982  tax  act  (TEFRA)  Intro-  Mr.  McCLUKK  Mr.  President,  this 
for  oQ  shale,  ten  for  coal  gasificatlon/Ikiue-  duced  several  benefit  reductions  tliat  are  es-  measure  would  extend  the  affirmative 
faction  and  Mx  for  direct  coal  Uquefaetion.  pedaOy  painful  to  synfuel  projects  due  to  ftnmmitm<>nt  dates  for  solar  wind,  seo-      ^ 
Even  if  eadi  assisted  plant  Is  unique.  SFC  thdr    capital-mtensiveness.     SPC    recom-  SSPid  biSuS^Mi^roS?^ 
will  be  able  to  support  about  half  ttw  avaU-  mends  Uiat  Uie  previous  benefits  be  re-  ,fi?"?f^il?.  ™??J^„*"ftI5^«S^JSJI 
able  tedmolegiea.  Several  additional  tech-  stored  for  synfuel  plants.  "^.  ««  weU  as  synthetic  fuel  projects, 
oologies  could  be  brought  to  the  production  a.  Capitalization  of  Production  Period  In-  The  measure  also  would  clarify  the  eU- 
stage  If  SFCfe  funds  were  supplemented  by  terest  TEFRA  requires  the  capitalization  of  gibility  of  certain  tar  sands  properties 
Improvement  of  tax  benefits.  The  relative  Interest  expense  incurred  for  acquisition  of  and  equipment,  shale  oil  equipment, 
importance  of  such  tax  changes  is  aasesacd  real  property  during  construction.  Because  and  synthetic  fuels  production  equip- 
below,  synfuels  plants  require  long  construction  ment. 

1.  Bztensioa  of  Energy  Tax  Credit  Affirm-  periods,  this  was  a  costly  change.  (As  Treas-                                

ative  Action  Date.  The  fiiergy  Tax  Credit  ury  regulations  have  yet  to  be  issued  the  j.    ^    nAmffrrtTa  (tnr  himn^lf 

(FTC),  which  dates  from  1978.  In  essence  impact  Is  unknown.  The  "worst  case"  is  as-  l^iR^^^JzZ^.         himself 

grante  an  addltlmud  10  percent  investment  sumed  to  be  aw>licable.  namely  90  percent  „  ,„'?**l^,-,r*'"*"*"\.     ,^ 

tax  credit  to  entain  expenditures  on  a  wide  of  plant  costs  deemed  real  property.)  If  the  S.  1397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

variety  of  alternate  energy  facilities.  Al-  tax  laws  were  amoided  to  again  permit  cur-  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  al- 
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ternattve  test  for  qualification  for  the 
credit  for  rehabilitated  buildings:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CIBHT  roa  BBBAUUTATD  BOTLDOIGS 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1978.  we  passed  the  credit  for  qiialified 
rehabilitated  buildings,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  provide  incentives  to  tax- 
payers to  rehabilitate  and  modernize 
older  buildini^  This  credit  was  modi- 
fied and  expanded  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  These  ac- 
tions by  the  Congress  reflected  our 
concern  about  the  declining  usefiilness 
of  existing,  older  buildings,  primarily 
in  central  cities  and  older  neighbor- 
hoods of  all  communities.  We  believed 
at  the  time  that  it  was  appropriate  to 
extend  the  policy  objective  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  enable  business 
to  rehabilitate  and  modernise  existing 
structures.  It  was  felt  that  this  change 
in  the  Investment  tax  credit  would 
promote  greater  stability  in  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  areas  which  had  been 
deteriorating.  I  believe  we  have  seen 
that  this  change  in  the  law  has  been 
successf 111  in  achieving  its  objectives. 

The  credit  for  rehabillUUon  of  older 
buildings  is  premised  on  the  idea  that 
we  were  providing  an  incentive  only 
for  rehabilitation  of  older  buildings, 
not  for  new  construction.  To  avoid 
giving  the  credit  for  new  construction, 
both  the  1978  and  1981  legislation  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  the  credit, 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  existing 
external  waUs  of  a  building  be  re- 
tained in  place  as  external  walls  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.  It  was  felt  that 
this  requirement  would  prevent  con- 
struction which  was  essentially  new 
construction  from  qualifying  for  the 
credit. 

Unfortunately,  what  we  did  not  fore- 
see at  the  time  was  that  this  require- 
ment excludes  many  rehabilitation 
projects  which  are  without  question 
rehabilitation  and  not  new  construc- 
tion. This  problem  arises  where,  be- 
cause of  the  shape  of  the  existing 
building,  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
oyt«ting  external  walls  are  retained  in 
place  as  external  walls  even  though 
virtually  the  entire  existing  building  is 
retained  in  place. 

^r  example,  in  downtown  St.  Louis, 
a  40-year-old  offlce  building  is  being 
rehabilitated  and  expanded  into  a 
hoteL  The  expansion  will  cover  a  small 
part  of  one  side  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture, leaving  the  other  three  sides  en- 
tirely as  they  now  exist.  If  this  were  a 
plain,  rectangular  building,  the  expan- 
sion would  cover  far  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  existing  external  walls. 
However,  the  buUding  is  shaped  simi- 
lar to  an  "E."  with  the  legs  of  the  "E" 
on  the  side  to  which  the  expansion  is 
to  be  added.  Thus,  because  of  the  in- 
dentations on  that  side  of  the  build- 
ing, less  than  25  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing external  walls  will  remain  as  exter- 
nal waUs,  even  though  three  of  the 
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four  sides  of  the  building  will  ronain 
untouched. 

This  is  just  taut  example.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  aware  of  a  number 
of  other  situations  where,  because  of 
the  unusual  shape  of  a  building,  the 
rehabiliUtion  will  not  meet  the  letter 
of  the  requirements,  yet  clearly  meets 
our  objectives  in  limiting  the  credit  to 
those  situations  where  there  is  tnily  a 
rehabilitation,  not  new  construction. 
Officials  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  problem  at  Treasury  agree  that 
there  is  a  problem  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed legislatively.  Although  Treas- 
ury has  no  official  position  on  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today,  as  of  yet.  the 
initial  reaction  of  the  Office  of  the 
Tax  Legislative  Counsel  is  favorable. 

This  bill  is  very  straightforward  and 
is  aimed  at  solving  this  problem  with- 
out opening  up  the  rehabilitation 
credit  to  projects  which  are  actually 
new  construction.  Under  this  bill,  the 
requirement  of  current  law  that  75 
percent  of  existing  external  walls  be 
retained  in  place  as  external  walls  is 
deemed  to  be  met  if  three  conditions 
are  met: 

First,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  ex- 
isting external  waUs  are  retained  in 
place  as  external  walls,  and 

Second.  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
existing  external  walls  are  retained  in 
place— but  not  necessarily  as  external 
walls — and 

Third.  95  percent  or  more  of  the  ex- 
isting internal  structural  f rameworlt  is 
retained  in  place. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be 
effective  for  qualified  rehabilitation 
expenditures  incurred  after  May  26, 
1983.  the  date  of  introduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows; 

8.1397 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
RepretentoHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assenMed, 

SscnoH  I.  Alieshativi  Test  res  Otrini- 
TICK  or  QuAunsD  Rxrabiutatbd  Build- 
mc— Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  48(gXl) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlns  new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  requirement  in  clause  (Ui)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process: 

"(I)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  existing  ex- 
ternal walls  are  retained  in  place  as  external 
walls: 

"(II)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  existing 
external  walls  are  retained  in  place  (but  not 
necnaarily  as  external  walls):  and 

"(III)  95  percent  of  the  existing  internal 
structural  framework  is  retained  in  place." 

Sac.  X  Emcnva  Dati.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
qualified  rehabiliUtion  expenditures  in- 
curred after  May  26, 1983. 


By  Mr.  WALLOR 
S.  1398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  UUe  IV  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  f ra- 
the support  of  dependent  children 
through  a  child  support  tax  on  absent 
parents,  and  to  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration program  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  such  tax  prior  to  fuU  imple- 
mentation; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

CHILD  SUrPOKT  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Ur.  President,  in  the 
1983  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated  his  administration 
intends  "to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
child  support  laws  to  insure  that 
single  parents,  most  of  whom  are 
woman,  do  not  suffer  unfair  financial 
hardship."  The  President's  comments 
were  directed  to  a  growing  problem  in 
this  country,  the  abandoiunent  of  fam- 
ilies by  the  parent  who  had  been  the 
primary  provider.  Over  the  past 
decade,  single  parent  families  in- 
creased by  the  phenomenal  rate  of  69 
percent.  Such  families  represent  about 
20  percent  of  all  families,  up  from  9 
percent  in  1960. 

The  rise  in  single  parent  families  has 
lead  to  several  distressing  develop- 
ments. Single  parent  families  are  most 
often  headed  by  a  female.  They  ac- 
count for  90  percent  of  such  families, 
and  the  economic  and  social  burdens 
of  raising  children  in  a  broken  family 
fall  on  women.  The  economic  difficul- 
ties of  this  situation  are  reflected  in 
the  growing  femanization  of  welfare. 
The  number  of  poor  families  in  this 
country  has  not  grown  appreciably. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the 
numtter  of  male-headed  families  below 
the  poverty  level  has  declined  while 
the  number  of  female-headed  families 
has  increased  by  one-third  since  1970. 
The  rate  of  poverty  among  female- 
headed  families  is  six  times  the  rate 
for  male-headed  families.  One-third  of 
the  female-headed  families  live  below 
the  poverty  level. 

/  As  more  and  more  female-headed 
families  fall  into  poverty,  there  is  in- 
creased demands  placed  on  our  social 
welfare  system.  What  has  traditionally 
been  a  persoAal  responsibility,  the 
care  of  one's  family,  is  becoming  a 
public  responsibility,  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  that  fathers  are  successfully  evading 
their  responsibilities.  Only  about  50 
percent  of  famUies  with  child  support 
orders  ever  receive  any  funds.  And, 
many  single  parent  families  do  not 
even  have  a  child  support  order.  In 
discussing  this  problem  last  year,  I  de- 
scribed the  child  support  situation  for 
one  group  of  women,  those  receiving 
AFDC.  While  over  80  percent  of  all 
families  on  AFDC  have  an  absent 
parent,  only  38  percent  even  have  a 
court  order  for  child  support.  The  abil- 
ity to  obtain  an  order  reflects  the  legal 
ties  between  the  parents.  About  80 
percent  of  divorced  women  on  welfare 
have  legal  support  orders.  Only  11  per- 
cent of  those  never  married  have  an 
agreement.  However,  only  39  percent 


of  the  families  ever  receive  any  money, 
and  often  tlie  payments  are  much  less 
than  the  onder.  What  it  omnes  down  to 
is  that  only  15  percent  of  families  on 
welfare  receive  any  support  from  the 
deserting  parent. 

With  over  2  million  fathers  not  hon- 
oring child  support  Mgntments,  and 
many  others  not  even  faced  with  such 
an  obligation,  it  is  the  taxpayer  who  is 
being  aslced  to  bear  the  expense  of 
raising  their  families.  This  is  a  ridicu- 
lous, and  immoral,  situation.  I  certain- 
ly support  the  administration's  efforts 
to  improve  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port laws.  Last  year.  I  introduced  S. 
2437,  the  Child  Support  Tax  Act,  in  an 
attempt  to  stimulate  reform  of  our 
system  for  child  support. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation. The  bill  is  a  very  strong  meas- 
ure. It  imposes  a  tax  on  those  parents 
who  have  abandoned  their  families, 
and  are  not  paying  any  child  support. 
The  funds  would  be  returned  to  the 
families.  My  bill  is  directed  to  only 
those  families  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, that  is  AFDC.  Other  alternatives 
exist.  Some  would  cover  all  families 
where  a  situation  of  child  support 
might  exist.  Collection  methods  other 
than  a  tax  have  been  suggested.  One 
suggestion  Is  to  amend  the  law  regard- 
ing our  W^  tax  forms,  the  withhold- 
ing forms.  When  a  support  order 
exists,  the  parent  with  the  order  or 
the  local  court  would  request  that  the 
employer  withhold  the  child  support 
from  the  paycheck.  This  could  be  done 
once  a  modth,  with  a  small  fee  paid  to 
the  employer.  Funds  would  go  directly 
to  the  truitee  handling  the  support 
order. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  preparing 
to  embark  on  a  demonstration  project 
using  the  concepts  in  the  Child  Sup- 
port Tax  Act.  This  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  this  approach.  I  hope  that 
the  introduction  of  my  bill  will  stimu- 
late further  discussing  and  innovation 
(X)nceming  this  serious  problem.  I 
would  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  along  with  a 
description  of  the  bill  and  several 
recent  articles  on  the  child  support 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Support  Tax 
Act". 

KgrABiJsmnnrr  or  tax 
Sac.  2.  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   of   1954   (relating   to   miscellaneous 
excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
cbivter  38  the  following  chapter 

"CHAPTER  39— Crilo  Sutport  Tax 
"Sec  4701.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4702.  Definitions  and  special  rules 


"SBC  nn.  IMPOSITION  or  tax 

"(a)  amxRAL  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed for  each  taxable  year  a  child  support 
tax  on  every  liable  absent  parent  in  an 
amount  to— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  parent  having  support 
obligations  for  1  chilid,  20  percent  of  the 
leaser  of — 

"(A)  such  parent's  adjusted  gross  income 
(as  defined  in  section  62)  for  such  taxable 
year;  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  for  such  taxable  year  as  deter- 
mined for  puri>oses  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  determined  imder  section 
230  of  that  Act): 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  parent  having  support 
obligations  for  2  children,  30  percent  of  the 
lesser  of  such  amounts;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  parent  having  support 
obligations  for  3  or  more  children,  40  per- 
cent of  the  lesser  of  such  amounts. 

"(b)  MoHTHLT  Applicabiuty.— The  tax 
imposed  imder  this  section  shall  apply  only 
to  adjusted  gross  income  attributable  to 
months  during  any  part  of  which  the  tax- 
payer has  been  certified  as  a  liable  absent 
parent  in  accordance  with  section  464  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

-SEC.  47K.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Oepuiitiohs.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  Liable  absent  pareht.— The  term 
'liable  absent  parent'  means  an  individual 
who  has  been  determined  under  section  464 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  the  liable 
absent  parent  of  a  child  for  whom  a  benefit 
is  being  paid  under  such  section  464. 

"(2)  Support  obligation.— The  term  'sup- 
port obligation'  means  child  support  pay- 
ments for  which  a  liable  absent  parent  has 
been  determined  to  be  responsible  under 
section  464  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  Withholding  of  tax.— The  provisions 
of  chapter  24  (relating  to  collection  of 
income  tax  at  source  of  wages)  shall  apply 
to  the  tax  imposed  under  this  chapter  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  the  tax  on 
income  imposed  under  subtitle  A;  except 
that— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
amount  to  be  withheld  based  upon  the  rele- 
vant amount  applicable  to  an  individual; 
and 

"(B)  from  the  amount  withheld  by  an  em- 
ployer, such  employer  may  retain  as  reim- 
bursement for  administrative  expenses  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  taxes  owed 
by  his  employees  under  this  chapter  and 
withheld  by  such  employer. 

"(2)   Inpormation,   returns,   adkinistra- 

TIVB  provisions,  PENALTIES.  ETC.— EXCCpt  SS 

otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  pro- 
vislODs  of  subtitle  F  (relating  to  procedure 
and  administration)  shall  apply  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  apply  to  the  tax  on  income  imposed 
by  subtitle  A.". 

CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  451  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "paying  Fed- 
eral child  support  benefits  under  section 
464."  after  "For  the  purpose  of". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"raSERAL  CHILD  SUPPORT  BENEFITS 

"Sbc.  464.  (a)(1)  Any  eligible  chUd  of  a 
liable  absent  parent  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 


ceive child  support  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion at  an  annual  rate  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  Such  benefits  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  on  a  monthly  basis 
for  each  month  during  all  of  which  such 
chUd  is  an  eligible  child,  and  shall  be  paid 
for  use  on  behalf  of  such  child  to  the  custo- 
dial relative  (referred  to  in  subsection 
(bKlXB))  of  such  child  or,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  it  to  be  appropriate,  to  another 
person  (including  an  appropriate  public  or 
private  agency)  who  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  such  child. 

"(2)  The  annual  rate  for  benefits  under 
this  section  for  the  calendar  year  1984  shall 
be- 

"(A)  $2,000  for  an  eligible  child  living  in  a 
household  in  which  he  is  the  only  house- 
hold member  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(B)  (1.500  for  each  eligible  chQd  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  two  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit: 

'"(C)  $1,335  for  each  eligible  ch'ld  Uving  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  three  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(D)  $1,250  for  each  eligible  child  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  four  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(E)  $1,165  for  each  eligible  chUd  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  five  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

"(F)  $1,080  for  each  eUgible  child  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  six  house- 
hold members  eUgible  for  such  a  benefit: 

""(G)  $1,000  for  each  eligible  child  living  in 
a  household  in  which  there  are  seven  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit: 

'"(H)  $915  for  each  eligible  child  living  in  a 
household  in  which  there  are  eight  house- 
hold members  eligible  for  such  a  benefit; 

""(I)  $830  for  each  eligible  child  living  in  a 
household  in  which  there  are  nine  or  more 
household  members  eligible  for  such  a  bene- 
fit; 

"'(3)  The  annual  rate  for  benefite  under 
this  section  for  the  calendar  year  1985  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  shall  be  the 
rate  in  effect  (for  each  tjrpe  of  household 
described  in  paragraph  (2))  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  increased  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  increase  (if  any)  in 
the  average  of  the  total  wages  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  215(qKl)  of  this  Act)  as 
compared  to  the  average  of  the  total  wages 
so  reported  for  the  second  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  under  paragraph  (1)  in  any  taxable 
year  to  any  child  or  children  of  a  liable 
absent  parent  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  child  support  tax  collected  from  such 
parent  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  eli- 
gible child  means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18; 

"(B)  who— 

"(i)  is  living  in  the  home  of  a  relative  spec- 
ified in  section  406(aKl):  or 

"(ii)  was  removed  from  such  home  pursu- 
ant to  a  voluntary  placement  agreement  or 
as  a  result  of  a  Judicial  determination  to  the 
effect  that  continuation  therein  would  be 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  such  child; 

"(C)  one  (or  both)  of  whose  parents  is  a 
liable  absent  parent  with  respect  to  such 
child;  and 

"'(D)  on  whose  behalf  benefits  have  been 
applied  for  under  this  seciton. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  liable 
absent  parent  means  an  individual— 
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"(A)  who  is  wtmeat  from  the  home  of  one 
or  more  of  hla  children  on  other  thmn  a  tem- 
porsry  bute 

"(B)  hu  a  lesal  obligation  under  State  law 
to  tandBh  support  for  such  child  or  chil- 
dren; and 

"(C)  whose  whereabouU  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Serv- 

"(S)  All  determinaUons  of  family  sUtus 
for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  SUte  law. 

"(cXl)  Any  amotmt  of  any  benefit  re- 
ceived under  this  section  (or  the  amount  of 
any  such  benefit  for  which  a  chUd  would  be 
eligible  if  application  were  made  therefor) 
shall  be  considered  unearned  income  of 
such  child  for  purposes  of  part  A  of  this 
'  title. 

"(»  AU  requiremento  of  this  part  relating 
to  establishment  of  paternity,  locating  of 
absent  parents,  and  collectitui  of  child  sup- 
port (if  any)  ordered  by  a  court  In  addition 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4701  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shaU  apply  to 
each  SUte  with  respect  to  each  child  in 
giich  State  applying  for  or  receiving  benefits 
under  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  applicable  with  respect  to  each 
child  applying  for  or  receiving  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  Any  relative  of 
a  chfld  receiving  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  other  individual  living  in  the  same 
household  as  such  child,  shall  be  eligible  for 
aid  under  the  SUte  plan  approved  under 
part  A  in  the  same  manner  as  the  relative  of 
a  child,  or  other  individual  living  in  the 
same  household  as  a  child,  not  receiving 
suchbenefiU 

"(3)  The  State  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  each  individual  who  is 
detomlned  to  be  a  liable  absent  parent,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  notify 
such  individual  and  his  employer  (if  any)  of 
such  certification  and  of  the  imposition  of 
the  ChUd  support  tax  under  section  4701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  Imposition  of  the  child  support  tax 
under  section  4701  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  right  of  any  SUte  or 
any  court  to  order,  suspend,  or  amend  any 
child  support  obligation  under  SUte  law. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
benefiU  has  been  paid  with  respect  to  any 
child,  proper  adjustment  or  recovery  shall 
be  made  by  appropriate  adjustments  in 
future  paymenU  to  such  child  or  by  recov- 
ery from  or  payment  to  such  child.  The  Sec- 
retary shaU  make  such  provision  as  he  finds 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  of  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  a  child  with  a  view  to  avoiding  pe- 
nalizing such  child  who  was  without  fault  in 
connection  with  the  overpayment,  if  adjust- 
ment or  recovery  on  account  of  such  over- 
payment in  such  case  would  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  or  be  against  equity  or 
good  conscience,  or  (because  of  the  small 
amount  involved)  impede  efficient  or  effec- 
tive administratlmi  of  this  section. 

"(fXI)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  decisions  as  to  the 
righU  of  any  child  applying  for  benefiU 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
lieartDg  to  any  individual  who  is  or  claims  to 
be  an  eligible  chOd  and  is  in  disagreement 
with  any  determination  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  eliglbUlty  of  such  child  for 
benefits,  or  the  amount  of  such  child's  bene- 
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fits,  if  such  child  requeste  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  tp  disagreement  within  60  days  after 
notice  of  such  determination  Is  received, 
and.  if  a  hearing  is  held.  shaU.  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  affirm, 
modify,  or  reverse  his  findings  of  fact  and 
such  decision.  The  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized, on  his  own  motion,  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  to  conduct  such  investigations 
and  other  proceedings  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  proper  for  the  administration  of 
this  section.  In  the  course  of  any  hearing, 
investigation,  or  other  proceeding,  he  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Evidence 
may  be  received  at  any  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  even  though  inadmissible  under 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  court 
procedure. 

"(2)  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  made  within  90  days  after 
the  child  requests  the  hearing  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  final  determination  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judical  review  as  provided 
in  section  205(g)  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Secretary's  final  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 205. 

•'(g)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  207  and 
subsections  (a),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  205 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  section  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  apply  in  the  case  of 
title  II. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  recognition 
of  agents  or  other  persons,  other  than  attor- 
neys, as  hereinafter  provided,  representing 
claimants  before  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  and  may  require  of  such  agents  or 
other  persons,  before  being  recognized  as 
represenUtives  of  claimants,  that  they  shall 
show  that  they  are  of  good  character  and  In 
good   repute,   possessed   of   the   necessary 
qualifications  to  enable  them  to  render  such 
claimants  valuable  service,  and  otherwise 
competent  to  advise  and  assist  such  claim- 
ants in  the  presenUtion  of  their  cases.  An 
attorney  in  good  standing  who  is  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  highest  court  of  the 
SUte,  Territory.  District,  or  insular  posses- 
sion of  his  residence  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  inferior 
Federal  courts,  shall  be  entitled  to  represent 
claimants  before  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may.  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  suspend  or  prohibit  from  fur- 
ther practice  before  him  any  such  person, 
agent,  or  attorney  who  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  Secretary's  rules  and  regulations 
or  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  para- 
graph for  which  a  penalty  is  prescribed.  The 
Secretary  may,  by  rule  and  regulation,  pre- 
scribe  the  maximum   fees  which  may   be 
charged  for  services  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  before  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  and  any  agreement  in 
violation  of  such  rtiles  and  regulations  shall 
be  void.  Any  person  who  shall,  with  intent 
to  defraud,   in  any   manner  willfully  and 
knowingly  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any 
claimant  or  prospective  claimant  or  benefi- 
ciary under  this  section  by  word,  circular, 
letter,  or  advertisement,  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly charge  or  collect  directly  or  Indirectly 
any  fee  in  excess  of  the  maximum  fee.  or 
make  any  agreement  directly  or  indirectly 
to  charge  or  collect  any  fee  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  fee.  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  for  each  offense  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  (500  or  by 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both. 


(hXlXA)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (B).  prescribe  such  require- 
menU  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  applica- 
tions, the  suspension  or  termination  of  as- 
sistance, the  furnishing  of  other  daU  and 
material,  and  the  reporting  of  evento  and 
changes  In  drcumstanoes.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effecUve  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subparagrapb  (A) 
ShaU  require  that  eligibility  for  benefiU 
under  this  section  will  not  be  deUrmined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  declarations  by  the  ap- 
plicant concerning  eligibility  factors  or 
other  relevant  f acU.  and  that  relevant  infor- 
mation will  be  verified  from  Independent  or 
collateral  sources  and  additional  Informa- 
tion obtained  as  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
that  such  benefits  are  only  provided  to  eligi- 
ble children  and  that  the  amounU  of  such 
benefits  are  correct. 

"(2)  In  case  of  the  failure  by  any  child  (or 
his  custodial  relative  or  guanlian)  to  submit 
a  report  of  events  and  changes  In  circum- 
stances relevant  to  eligibility  for  or  amount 
of  benefits  under  this  section  as  required  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1),  or  delay 
by  any  child,  relative,  or  guardian  In  submit- 
ting a  report  as  so  required,  the  Secretary 
(in  addition  to  taking  any  other  action  he 
may  consider  appropriate  under  paragraph 
(1))  shall  reduce  any  benefits  which  may 
subsequently  become  payable  to  such  child 
under  this  section  by— 

"(A)  $25  in  the  case  of  the  first  such  fail- 
ure or  delay. 

"(B)  $50  in  the  case  of  the  second  such 
failure  or  delay,  and 

"(C)  $100  In  the  case  of  the  third  or  a  sub- 
sequent such  faUure  or  delay, 
except  where  the  child,  relative,  or  guardian 
was  without  fault,  or  where  good  cause  for 
such  failure  or  delay  existed. 

"(I)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  for  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  or  amount  of  benefits  under  this 
section,  or  verifying  other  Information  with 
respect  thereto, 
"(j)  Whoever— 

"(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  sUtement  or 
represenUtlon  of  a  material  fact  in  any  ap- 
plication for  any  benefit  under  this  section, 
"(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  sUtement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  for  use  In 
determining  righU  to  any  such  benefit, 

"(3)  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  event  affecting  (A)  his  initial  or  con- 
tinued right  to  any  such  benefit,  or  (B)  the 
initial  or  continued  right  to  any  such  bene- 
fit of  any  child  in  whose  behalf  he  has  ap- 
plied for  or  is  receiving  such  benefit,  con- 
ceals or  fails  to  disclose  such  event  with  an 
intent  fraudulently  to  secure  such  benefit 
either  in  a  greater  amount  or  quantity  than 
is  due  or  when  no  such  benefit  is  author- 
ized, or 

"(4)  having  made  application  to  receive 
any  such  benefit  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
another  and  having  received  it,  knowingly 
and  willfully  converU  such  benefit  or  any 
part  thereof  to  a  use  other  than  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  other  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  admin- 
istrative and  other  arrangemenU  as  may  be 


necessary  an4  appropriate  to  carry  out  his 
fUDcUons  under  this  section. 

"(1)  For  putposes  of  title  XDC  of  this  Act. 
any  child,  or  relative  or  other  person  Uving 
in  the  same  household  as  sudi  child,  who 
would  be  eligible  for  aid  to  families  with  de-' 
pendent  chlMren  imder  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  tiUe  IV-A  but  for  the  fact 
that  such  chid  Is  eligible  (or  would  be  eligi- 
ble if  he  applied  therefor)  for  benefiU 
under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Individual  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chiltlren  under  such  State  plan.". 

(c)  Section  402(aX7)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  thereof: 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  shall  include  as  unearned  inccmie  the 
amount  of  any  benefit  received  under  sec- 
tion 464  by  any  such  child,  relative,  or  other 
individual  whose  needs  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (A);". 

ETPgLTlVK  IMTK 

Sic.  4.  The  amendmenU  made  by  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1. 1SB8. 

DEMONSTRATIOir  PROGRAIC 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servfces  (referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  "Secretary"),  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  under- 
take a  demoastratlon  program,  which  shall 
be  voluntary  on  the  put  of  any  State,  under 
which  those  SUtes  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram shall  pat  Into  effect— 

(Da  State  child  support  tax  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  substantially  equiv- 
alent (at  the  SUte  level)  to  the  child  sup- 
port tax  established  under  chapter  39  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  and 

(2)  a  SUte  child  support  payment  pro- 
gram which  the  Secretary  determines  is  sub- 
stantially eqoivalent  (at  the  SUte  level)  to 
the  child  support  payment  program  estab- 
lished under  section  464  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 
SUte  partlcfc»tlng  In  the  demonstration 
program  established  under  subsection  (a), 
waive  any  requirement  of  part  A  of  titie  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (as  deUrmlned  by  the  Secretary)  to 
carry  out  such  demonstration  program. 

(c)  The  Setretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, approkre  demonstration  programs 
under  subsection  (a)  In  at  least  six  SUtes. 
and  shall  include  the  widest  variety  of 
SUtes  possible  based  upon  such  characteris- 
tics as  urban-rural  differences,  population 
characteristics,  cost-of-living,  and  standard 
of  living. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  SUte 
participating  in  the  demonstration  program 
imder  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reasonable  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  such  SUU  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  camtag  out  the  program,  including 
administrative  expenses  incurred  in  collect- 
ing the  child  kupport  tax. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuryt  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  SUtCs  participating  in  the  demon- 
stration program  under  subsection  (a)  to 
assist  such  SUtes  in  locating  absrat  parents, 
collecting  the  child  support  tax.  and  making 
child  support  benefit  payments. 

RXPORTS  AND  KVALUATIOII 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  dem- 


onctration  program  under  section  5.  Such 
report  shallinclude— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  any  obstacles  or  potoi- 
tial  obstacles  to  the  implementation  of  the 
demonstration  program  at  of  the  nation- 
wide implemenUUon  of  the  child  support 
program  established  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act: 

(2)  any  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
oisure  the  effective  implemenUtlon  of  such 
programs:  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  the  implemenUtlon  of  such 
programs. 

(b)  The  Office  of  IiCanagement  and 
Budget  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  budgetary  ramifications  of  im- 
plementing the  nationwide  child  support 
program  established  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
prior  to  January  1. 1984. 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  In- 
dependent evaluations  which  describe  and 
measure  the  impact  of  such  programs.  Such 
evaluations  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements  and  all  such  evalua- 
tions shall  be  made  by  competent  and  inde- 
pendent persons,  and  shall  include,  when- 
ever possible,  opinions  obUined  from  pro- 
gram participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  and  provide  for  annual 
evaluation  of  the  program  based  on  a  selec- 
tive sample  of  SUtes.  Such  standards  shall 
specify  objective  criteria  which  shall  be  uti- 
lized in  evaluation  of  the  program  and  shall 
outline  techniques  and  methodology  for 
producing  daU 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  results  of  eval- 
uations required  imder  this  section  which 
shall  be  comprehensive  and  detailed  and 
based  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  on 
objective  measuremente,  togethr  with  other 
related  findings  and  evaluations  and  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  expend 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  to 
exceed  for  any  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  In  carrying  out  such 
programs. 

DsscRnrnvE  Analysis  of  the  Chiu> 
Support  Tax  Act 

PART  1 

A  tax  will  be  imposed  on  the  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  a  liable  absent  parent  at  the 
rate  of  20%  of  income  for  the  first  child,  an 
additional  10%  for  the  second,  and  another 
10%  for  three  or  more  children. 

The  tax  base  is  the  same  as  that  used  for 
the  PICA  tax,  and  will  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  FICA  wage  base. 

The  liable  parent  is  an  individual  deter- 
mined under  Section  464  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity act  to  be  the  liable  absent  parent  of  a 
child  seeking  support. 

The  tax  shall  be  withheld  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  federal  income  Ux  is  with- 
held. Up  to  1%  of  the  withholding  will  be 
Viplied  to  employer  administrative  expenses 
for  the  withholding. 

PART  2 

Eligibility  for  the  child  support  benefit 
shall  Include  any  family  applying  for  AFDC 
where  there  Is  an  absent  liable  parent.  Ben- 
efiU will  be  paid  monthly  by  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  a  child's  support  from 
the  Child  Support  Benefit  Fund. 


Each  child  be  given  a  Social  Security 
number  and  have  an  account  established  in 
ttie  Fund.  Their  benefiU  shall  be  the  great- 
er of  the  absent  parent's  actual  oontrfbution 
or  $2000  minimum  for  a  single  child,  an  ad- 
ditional $1000  for  the  second  through 
fourth  child,  and  proportionately  reduced 
benefiU  for  each  additional  child.  No  famOy 
will  receive  more  than  $10,000  in  minimum 
benefiU. 

In  the  event  that  a  chUd  support  account 
does  not  collect  enough  revenue  to  match 
the  minimimi  benefit,  the  child  would  con- 
tinue to  qualify  for  the  minimum  benefit. 
An  alternative  would  be  to  continue  to  <x>ver 
such  children  under  AFDC.  The  custodial 
parent  would  be  eligible  for  custodial  parent 
benefits  under  AFDC. 

PARTS 

The  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement 
would  be  responsible  for  locating  parenU 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  administer  distribution  of 
benefits  from  the  Child  Support  Benefit 
Fund.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall  oversee  notification  of  employers  re- 
garding withholding  and  shall  collect  the 
tax. 

The  program  would  be  effective  in  1988. 
For  years  1984  to  1988,  a  sUte  demonstra- 
tion project  shall  be  in  operation  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  the  program.  At  least  six  states 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  (the  state  of 
Wisconsin  Is  already  working  on  a  program). 
The  sUtes  would  have  to  have  an  effective 
income  tax  and  collection  procedure.  The 
federal  government  would  assist  with  a  90% 
federal  mateh  for  administrative  expenses. 
The  bill  also  requries  annual  evaluation  of 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

[From  the  UJ5.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar. 
21. 1983] 

Oh  the  Trail  Of  Those  Deadbeat  Daos 

(By  Patricia  A.  Avery) 

A  Pennsylvania  man  wins  4.6  million  dol- 
lars In  the  sUte  lottery  only  to  end  up  in 
legal  negotiations  with  two  sUtes  over  non- 
payment of  child  support. 

A  Michigan  mother  had  to  go  to  court 
when  her  former  husband,  a  judge  earning 
$52,000  a  year,  fell  more  than  $6,6<M)  in  ar- 
rears on  support  payments  for  their  two 
children. 

An  Arizona  woman  reporU  her  child  Is 
suffering  from  malnutrition  because  she  has 
only  $10  a  week  for  food  and  her  ex-hus- 
band isn't  sending  money. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  distressing  stories 
behind  figures  showing  that  an  estimated  2 
million  fathers  do  not  honor  agreements  to 
support  children  of  broken  marriages.  In 
fact,  government  figures  show  that  more 
than  half  of  all  fathers  who  should  be 
paying  child  support  give  less  than  re- 
quired—or nothing  at  all.  Fathers  represent 
95  percent  of  the  parents  who  fall  behind  on 
support. 

So  serious  Is  the  problem  that  Congress 
and  sUte  legislatures  are  seeking  new  ways 
to  track  down  deadbeat  dads  and  make 
them  pay. 

In  most  cases,  when  a  father  stops  pay- 
ment, his  children  and  former  wife  quickly 
find  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  The  result:  The  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  father  is  shifted  to  the 
taxpayer. 

forced  move 

An  example  is  a  27-year-old  woman  who 
had  lived  with  her  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren in  a  wealthy  suburb  of  Flint,  Mich. 
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After  tbe  dhroree.  tbe  man  pkid  tmly  a  fne- 
Uon  of  his  miipoit  paymenU,  although  he 
vaa  earning  $M.000  a  year.  His  family  aoon 
was  IMng  tn  an  inner-dty  subakttaed-houa- 
ing  project 

"It  wwM  a  nightmare."  the  woman  says. 
"My  children  and  I  went  from  a  typically 
mlddle-elaM  exiataice  to  poverty  practically 
overnight." 

A  study  in  California  shows  that  there  is 
little  relationship  betwe«i  income  and  the 
father's  failure  to  comply  with  court-or- 
dered diHd  support.  Says  researcher  Ignore 
J  Weltsman  of  Stanford  University:  "Men 
with  incomes  between  $30,000  and  $50,000 
were  as  likely  to  faU  to  comply  as  those  with 
(noomea  of  under  $10,000." 

The  delinquent  parent  often  can  escape 
local  supervision  of  court-ordered  support 
payments  simply  by  moving  out  of  state.  In 
Florida  and  Texas.  Just  moving  to  another 
county  makes  a  new  court  proceeding  neces- 
sary. Only  11  sUtes  have  mandatory  wage 
wlthholdtng  for  child  support.  While  some 
states  will  JaQ  a  parent  for  nonsupport.  in 
most  cases  the  penalties  are  slight. 

"Trying  to  achieve  a  legal  remedy  was  a 
total  faice  and  a  failure."  says  a  Sl-year-old 
Tallahassee.  Fla..  mother  who  had  to  sell 
her  three-bedroom  ranch  house  and  has 
battled  her  former  husband  acroes  sUte 
lines  over  support  for  their  three  children. 
"States  and  Judges  simply  do  not  cooper- 
ate." she  says.  "Uniformity  In  laws  and  en- 
forcement is  desperately  needed." 

Why  do  men— even  successful,  middle- 
class  professionals— turn  their  backs  on 
their  own  children?  David  Chambers,  a  Uw 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
lists  a  number  of  reasons: 

Some  are  angry  at  ex-wives  and  the  courts 
for  what  they  see  as  an  unfair  financial 
burden. 

Writing  a  support  check  can  be  a  painful 
reminder  of  happier  times,  bringing  on  de- 
pression and  remorse. 

Men  separated  from  their  chUdren  some- 
times have  only  weak  emotional  attach- 
ments to  them. 

Remarriage  can  mean  a  new  famUy  and 
^hfifinn^i  financial  burdens. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren these  men  neglect  often  feel  isolated. 
"I  thought  my  case  was  unique  and  that  I 
had  been  tmlucky  enough  to  marry  a  totally 
Irreaponsible  guy."  says  a  Maryland  woman 
abandoned  with  one  child  while  pregnant 
with  another.  "But  then  I  found  there  were 
great  numbers  of  women  going  through 
this." 

UMXDIIS  SOncRT 

So  many  women  face  the  problem  that 
neaily  a  dosen  child-support  advocacy 
groups  have  been  formed  to  lobby  for  stif f er 
laws  against  runaway  parents.  In  Arizona, 
one  group  Is  asking  the  Legislature  to  have 
neglect  of  support  payments  noted  on  credit 
reports. 

Ffederal  law  provides  for  garnishing  of  fed- 
eral tax  refimds  of  delinquent  parents  when 
the  children  are  on  welfare,  but  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  expand  this  provision  to  all 
runaway  parents  and  to  order  wage  with- 
holding for  federal  employes  owing  child 
support. 

New  York  SUte  officials  in  early  Mareh 
nld  that  up  to  60.000  New  Yorkers  could 
have  state-income-tax  refunds  withheld  this 
sming  for  failure  to  pay  child  support. 

One  aid  in  finding  such  parenU  is  the  Fed- 
eral Parent  Locater  service.  This  computer 
system  uses  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servlee  and  other  agencies  to  trace  those 
whose  support  payments  are  in  arrears. 
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However,  since  the  federal  government 
wanu  to  reduce  welfare  spending,  the  prior- 
ity still  is  given  to  tracking  down  fathers 
whose  families  receive  such  federal  benefits. 
Nonwelfare  mothers  have  to  pay  a  fee  to 
use  the  service— and.  in  many  sUtes.  must 
pay  an  application  fee  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  local  child-support  agency. 

Because  of  this,  women's  groups  are  push- 
ing for  a  federal  income-withholding  system 
for  child  support  or  a  wage-attachment  pro- 
vision that  would  follow  a  person  from  Job 
to  job. 

"This  isn't  a  matter  of  camp  fees  and  ex- 
pensive vacations."  says  Patricia  Kelly  of 
KINDER,  a  Michigan  group  focusing  on  the 
problem.  "It's  a  matter  of  shoes  and  food 
for  children.  We  will  continue  to  seek  reme- 
dies for  as  long  as  it  takes." 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Oct.  5. 10821 
Seducxd  ahd  ABAMDomo:  AmaiCA's  New 

POOB 

(By  Bruce  Chapman) 

The  way  we  use  and  understand  certain 
words  has  special  importance  in  public  life- 
billions  of  dollars  could  be  riding  on  it. 

The  interpretations  analysts  give  to  demo- 
graphic and  economic  terms  tend  to  influ- 
ence the  way  problems  get  defined,  issues 
developed,  legislation  drafted  and  those  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent. 

Take  the  concept  of  "poverty." 

Poverty  in  America,  as  officially  meas- 
ured, went  from  25.4  million  persons  below 
poverty  level  in  1970  to  31.8  million  in  1981. 
With  seeming  incongruity,  that  rise  took 
place  during  the  very  period  when  federal 
programs  to  combat  poverty  were  greatly 
expanded. 

Slow  overall  economic  growth  in  the  70s 
and  three  recessions,  may  have  played  a 
part  in  the  perverse  upward  trend  of  pover- 
ty. But  on  closer  inspection  it  also  appears 
that  the  official  measure  of  poverty  may  be 
somewhat  overaUting  the  numbers  of  the 
truly  poor. 

For  Instance,  the  official  measurement  of 
poverty  doesn't  take  into  consideration  the 
value  of  such  in-kind  benefits  as  Medicaid, 
public  housing  subsidies,  school  lunches  and 
food  stamps— federal  programs  whose  costs, 
after  inflation,  grew  eightfold,  from  »5.2  bil- 
lion to  $42.4  billion  between  1965  and  1980. 


MORK  smoLx-PAKEirr  PAmun 

Also  a  source  for  possible  official  over- 
statement of  poverty  is  the  underground 
economy,  which  cannot  be  measured  accu- 
rately, but  which  nearly  all  economisU  be- 
lieve has  been  expanding:  obviously,  it's 
largely  ignored  when  'poverty  "  is  measured. 

Recent  data  now  points  to  another  factor 
In  today's  relatively  high  official  poverty 
levels— the  expanding  number  of  single- 
parent  families,  more  than  half  of  them 
poor  or  near-poor.  There  was  a  69  percent 
Increase  in  single-parent  families  during  the 
past  decade,  and  such  families  now  consti- 
tute 19  percent  of  all  families  with  children. 

There  does  seem  to  be  at  least  a  partial 
connection  between  the  change  in  attitudes 
toward  family  life,  the  rise  in  single-parent 
families  and  high  poverty  rates.  It  is  not  a 
neat  or  uniform  equation,  of  course,  and  one 
can  expect  suggestions  from  a  few  quarters 
that  no  link  exists  at  all. 

At  the  outset,  for  example,  some  question 
the  proposition  that  the  traditional  family 
institution  in  America  really  Is  in  decline. 
They  tend  to  dismiss  the  doubling  of  the  di- 
vorce rate  in  the  last  15  years  as  mere  evi- 
dence that  bad  marriages  are  being  ended 
with  less  hesiUtion  these  days.  Likewise. 


they  may  chalk  up  the  last  decade's  SO  per- 
cent drop  in  the  remarrtace  rate  to  a  more 
sophisticated  populace  who  have  learned 
that  "getting  burned  once  is  enough."  Per- 
haps. 

But  it's  hard  to  dismiss  the  increased  rate 
of  marital  separation.  espedaUy  whm  one 
considers  that  separation  ta  often  Just  a  eu- 
phemism of  abandonment.  The  increases  In 
separation  is  of  particular  concern  among 
black  families,  where  there  were  225  sepa- 
rated persons  per  1.000  married  persons  In 
1981.  That  figure  was  up  from  172  per  1.000 
in  1971.  For  whites,  the  increase  was  from 
21  to  29  per  1.000. 

Nor  can  one  rationalixe  easily  the  growing 
number  of  out-of-wedlock  births  that,  as  a 
proportion  of  all  births,  rose  from  5.3%  in 
1960  to  17%  in  1979. 

Among  whites  the  increase  was  from  2% 
in  i960  to  9%  in  1979.  while  for  blacks  the 
number  rose  from  22%  In  1960  to  55%  in 
1979.  Pour  out  of  10  of  all  out-of-wedlock 
births,  moreover,  are  to  teen-agers. 

One  result  of  such  a  surge  in  divorce,  sep- 
aration and  out-of-wedlock  births,  then  has 
been  a  conciirrent  rise  in  single-parent  fami- 
lies—90%  of  them  are  nudntained  by 
women. 

These  facts  are  worrisome  in  themselves, 
but  might  be  consigned  to  the  "social  issue" 
agenda  alone  if  they  did  not.  in  turn,  tell  us 
something  about  today's  economic  issues. 
noUbly  the  problems  of  poverty  and  of 
public  spending  on  social  programs  meant  to 
alleviate  that  poverty.  Family  dissolution  Is 
helping  to  create  a  strain  on  an  already  taut 
federal  budget. 

Census  Bureau  figures  suggest  that  when 
a  father  physically  leaves  his  family,  for  in- 
stance, he  tends  also  to  leave  his  former  de- 
pendents to  their  own  devices  financially— 
and  often  to  the  care  of  government.  Only 
two-fifths  of  single-parent  families  main- 
tained by  women  receive  child  support  pay- 
ments from  the  father:  and  only  7%  of 
never-married  women  with  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  one-half  of  all  families  main- 
tained by  women  receive  some  form  of 
public  assistance. 

Thus,  the  single-parent  family  Is  the 
newly  significant  factor  in  the  nation's  high 
poverty  figures  and  in  growing  social  spend- 
ing. It  is  not  that  such  families  are  poorer 
today  (they  are  not),  but  that  there  are  so 
many  more  of  them  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  poor.  ^    ,     , 

When  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  single- 
parent  families  is  examined,  in  fact,  poverty 
was  in  retreat  In  the  past  decade.  Poverty 
levels  for  year-round,  full-time  workers  have 
fallen  close  to  zero,  and  those  few  full-time 
workers  who  are  in  poverty  are  there  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  large  family  size,  not 
low  salaries. 

Much  of  the  new  daU  that  illuminate  the 
relationship  of  single-parent  family  sUtus 
to  poverty  are  found  in  a  recent  Census 
Bureau  report  by  Gordon  Green  and 
Edward  Weinlak;  "Changing  Family  Compo- 
sition and  Income  Differentials." 

Among  the  Green-Weiniak  revelations  is 
that  real  median  family  income,  which  went 
up  only  1%  for  whites  in  the  19708.  and  de- 
clined 5%  for  blacks,  reflects  the  conse- 
quences of  increased  family  breakup,  but 
does  not  represent  what  happened  to  intact 
families  (two  parents).  The  real  income  of 
intact  families  went  up  in  the  '70s.  Indeed, 
as  Messrs.  Green  and  Weinlak  estimate.  If 
one  sUtistlcally  adJusU  the  family  composi- 
tion of  the  1980  population  in  the  VS.  to  re- 
fliect  that  which  prevailed  in  1970.  real 
median  family  income  would  be  seen  to  go 


up  t%  for  wlittes  and  11%  for  blacks.  In 
other  words,  had  we  not  seen  the  increase  In 
aincle-parent  (amlUes  In  the  MTOa.  and  aU 
other  faetoia  bad  remained  conaUnt.  we 
ml^t  not  have  seen  sudi  slow  growth  in 
median  family  inoome  and  such  a  high  rate 
of  poverty. 


In  reportink  the  Ctoeen-Wdniak  study, 
the  Census  Bareau  did  not  examine  "causal- 
ity" between  changing  temOy  composition 
and  high  poverty  rates,  but  pointed  only  to 
the  strong  cdrrelation.  After  all.  from  the 
data,  one  could  argue  that  poverty  contrib- 
utes to  family  breakup,  as  wdl  as  vice  versa. 
Penonally.  however,  I  question  whether 
poverty  per  sg  is  playing  a  larier-than-usual 
role  in  today's  level  of  family  dissolution, 
since  we  saw  no  comparalrie  trend,  say.  in 
the  far  won*  times  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

By  ooincidoice.  a  llttle-notioe  report  re- 
leased last  June  by  Greg  J.  Duncan  of  the 
Univenity  of  Michigan's  Survey  Research 
Center  used  different  statistical  methodolo- 
gy from  that  of  the  Census  Bureau,  but 
came  to  similgr  conclusions,  with  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  link  between  poverty  and 
family  composition  changea.  Mr.  Duncan's 
report  stated.  "Divorce  is  economically  dis- 
astrous for  mgny  of  the  women  and  children 
involved  In  It.  accounting  for  mtich  of  the 
flows  into  and  out  of  poverty." 

Those  who  deny  the  ezlstenoe  of  a  real  de- 
cline in  the  traditional  family  tn  America, 
and  those  who  accept  It  but  doiy  that  it  has 
any  serious  consequences  in  effecting 
Income  levels,  would  have  us  ignrae  the  new 
reality  of  poverty  in  America.  But  as  with 
other  social  and  economic  interactions,  the 
new  poverty  reality  must  be  recognised  If 
either  the  changed  society  or  the  changed 
economy  Is  to  be  understood. 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1395.  A  bill  entiUed  the  Radiologi- 
cal Emergency  Response  Planning  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1983:  to  the  CtHnmit- 
tee  on  Envtronment  and  Public  Works. 

RADIOUXSICALXMKaOKIfCT  aSSFOaSg  PLAmiWi 
AMD  ASSISTAHCK  ACT  OT  ItSS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  legislation  that  rec- 
ognizes wlmt  is  by  now  altogether 
clear  to  those  familiar  with  the  debate 
in  this  Nation  over  nuclear  power:  if 
we  are  to  have  a  dmnestic  nuclear- 
power  industry,  it  must  exist  within  a 
large  framework  of  institutions  and 
procedures  that  make  clear  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  regulation  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

Some  years  ago  it  became  evid«it 
that  in  our  hurry— that  does  not  exag- 
gerate the  great  expectations. of  the 
postwar  period— to  develop  nuclear 
energy  we  paid  far  too  little  attention 
to  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  nu- 
clear waste  that  restilts.  Carroll  L. 
Wilson,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  apUy  described 
this  as  paying  too  much  attention  to 
the  front  of  the  machine  and  too  little 
to  the  backL  With  the  passage  of  the 
West  Vallciy  demonstration  Project 
Act  of  1980,  providing  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  nuclear  waste 
now  stored  at  West  Valley,  N.Y..  and 
prepare  it  through  solidification  for 


permanent  storage,  we  began  to  ad- 
dress that  reqwnsibillty. 

Eivai  more  recently,  it  has  become 
evident  that  in  our  early  arrangements 
we  also  fftiled  to  pay  enough  attention 
to  how  commimities  are  to  respond 
should  something  go  radically  wrong 
in  a  nuclear  reactor. 

It  would  seem  that  despite  nearly 
four  decades  of  experience  with  these 
issues,  there  are  fundamental  ques- 
tions still  imanswered.  From  the  cre- 
ation of  the  old  Atomic  Ebergy  Com- 
mission under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946,  through  its  amendment  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  to  the 
creation  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Coounlsslon  under  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  1974,  Congress  has 
found  that  a  domestic  nuclear-power 
indtistry  requires  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral regulation.  It  has  so  required,  in 
part,  because  the  possibility  of  a  do- 
mestic nuclear-power  industry  de- 
volved from  the  Federal  Government's 
own  role  in  bringing  this  Nation  into 
the  nuclear  age. 

Tet  the  thrust  of  regulation  over  the 
last  37  years  has  been  directed  to  the 
licensing,  siting,  construction,  and  safe 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
Uttest  edition  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Manual,  in  its  entry  on  the  NRC,  so 
states: 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
purpose  is  to  assure  that  the  civilian  uses  of 
nuclear  materials  and  facilities  are  conduct- 
ed in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public 
health  and  safety,  environmental  quality, 
national  security,  and  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  sev- 
eral years  that  the  Nation  has  become 
greatly  aware  of,  and  proi>erly  con- 
cerned with,  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pens when  despite  the  best  of  these  as- 
surances, something  goes  wrong. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  make  clear 
that,  in  the  main,  the  record  of  the 
n.S.  nuclear-power  industry  in  pro- 
tecting the  public,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  regulatory  authority  to 
insure  that  it  does  so,  has  been  com- 
mendable. Especially  in  light  of  some 
evidence  that  suggests  other  nations 
may  have  not. 

Tet  the  incident  at  Three  Bdile 
Island,  however  anomalous,  has  con- 
centrated our  focus  on  what  happens 
in  the  instance  of  a  nuclear  emergen- 
cy. Even  in  the  absence  of  that  inci- 
dent, prudence  would  have  dictated 
that  we  direct  more  attention  to  the 
question  of  response  to  nuclear  acci- 
dents. 

The  NRC  has,  of  course,  not  neglect- 
ed this  concern.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  standards  and  guide- 
lines have  been  promulgated  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
leam  that  the  resources  of  State  and 
local  governments  alone  are  not 
wholly  adequate. 


The  NRC  now  requires  that  each  nu- 
clear powerplant  site  have  an  of fsite 
radiological  emergency  reqwnse  plan. 
There  are  87  such  sites  with  reactors 
operating  or  tmder  construction.  Tet 
of  the  53  ciurently  operating  sites, 
only  16  have  federally  u>proved  State 
or  local  emergency  evacuation  plans. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are 
separate  explanations  to  describe  why 
each  of  the  37  remaining  sites  is  oper- 
ating without  the  required  and  ap- 
proved plan  for  emergency  evactiation. 
But  it  is  surely  true  that  some  of  these 
sites  are  located  in  States  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  communities  that  are  hard- 
pressed  to  provide  the  resources 
needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Federal  law. 

The  guidelines  for  preparing  radio- 
logical emergency  reqionse  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  NRC  and  FEMA  re- 
quire State  and  local  governments  to 
consider  16  major  planning  standards 
and  212  evaluation  criteria.  In  addition 
to  the  development  of  the  plans  them- 
selves, there  must  be  periodic  review 
and  adjustment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
State  and  local  governments  are  in 
need  of  additional  resources  to  handle 
this  responsibility.  It  is  only  reasona- 
ble that  Federal  assistance  be  provided 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal 
law.  That  is  the  situation  that  the  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  seeks  to  ad- 
dress. 

Moreover,  as  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  of  New 
Tork  makes  clear,  there  are  large 
questions  of  responsibility  yet  to  be 
settled.  As  Governor  Cuomo  notes,  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  onsite  safety 
has  been  made  clear,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  offsite  safety  needs  clulfica- 
tion.  Governor  Cuomo  notes  that  dis- 
cussions conducted  by  his  staff  with 
the  NRC  and  FEMA  reveal  that  these 
agencies  do  not  disagree  that  there 
must  be  a  lietter  delineation  of  respon- 
sibility. 

That,  too,  is  a  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  arises  in 
part  as  a  major  nuclear  powerplant 
site  in  my  State— one  of  the  37  in  the 
Nation  operating  without  an  approved 
emergency  response  plan— faces  a 
shutdown  order  early  next  month  due 
to  the  absence  of  an  approved  emer- 
gency evacuation  plan.  The  situation 
at  the  Indian  Point  nuclear  power- 
plant  site  could  well  be  the  harbinger 
of  yet  a  new  crisis  in  the  domestic  nu- 
clear-power industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer 
today— the  Radiological  Emergency 
Response  Planning  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1983— would  help  rectify  the  trou- 
bles we  have  encoimtered  in  making 
sure  the  public  is  protected  from  the 
possibility,  be  it  however  remote,  of  a 
nuclear  emergency. 
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The  letfilatlon  has  two  general  ob- 
jectives: Pint,  to  provide  planning  a»- 
■istanoe  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  State  ^nti  local  governments  prepar- 
ing and  updating  required  emergency 
mpoiwr  plau,  and  second,  to  estab- 
lish a  radiological  emergency  response 
trust  fund,  through  fees  set  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  and  col- 
lected t>nT*"*"y  from  the  operators  of 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  to  be 
used  in  offsetting  the  costs  to  SUte 
and  local  governments  of  a  variety  of 
emergency  response  needs. 

The  first  provision  of  the  bill  would 
carry  an  authorization  of  $3,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  These  funds  would  aUow  the 
NRC  to  provide  grants  directly  to 
State  and  local  governments,  upon  ap- 
plication, for  the  preparation  and  up- 
dating of  emergency  response-  plans. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  be  awarded,  the  NRC  will 
take  into  aocoimt  but  will  not  be  limit- 
ed to  such  factors  as: 

population  density  in  the  sone  cov- 
ered by  the  plan; 

revisions  to  a  plan  required  through 
findings  of  deficiency  by  FEMA: 

the  estimated  cost  of  preparing  the 
plan:  and  special  circumstances  that 
require  additional  studies  by  SUte  and 
local  governments  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  plan. 

The  second  major  provision  In  the 
bill  I  introduce  would  establish  a  radi- 
ological emergency  response  trust 
fimd  with  fees  collected  annually  from 
powerplant  operators.  The  f  imd  would 
be  available  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 

indudinr- 

Offsetting  cost  associated  with  the 
training  of  State,  local,  or  other  per- 
sonnel who  will  assist  in  case  of  a  nu- 
clear emergency,  paying  the  costs  of 
training  State  National  Guard  units  to 
participate  in  response  to  an  emergen- 
cy, paying  the  costs  of  full  field  exer- 
cises and  drills  in  testing  emergency 
response  plans,  paying  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring communication  systems  and 
equipment  needed  in  an  emergency, 
and  offsetting  other  costs  associated 
with  the  implementation  of  emergen- 
cy response  plans. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
general  provisions  of  the  legislation  I 
introduce.  First,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President,  upon  a  request  from  a 
State  or  local  government,  to  enter 
into  agreements  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  make  available  Federal  per- 
sonnel, including  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  supplement  State, 
local,  and  other  personnel  in  the  im- 
plementation of  emergency  response 
plans.  Clearly,  there  are  some  cases 
when  the  proximity  of  Federal  person- 
nel, including  units  of  the  Armed 
]^)rces.  makes  it  possible  to  supple- 
ment the  resources  of  SUte  and  local 
government. 

Second,  we  must  do  a  better  Job. 
generally,  of  finding  out  who  is  avail- 
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able  and  what  is  available  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  For  this  reason,  the  legis- 
lation I  introduce  authorizes  FEIIA  to 
prepare  an  inventory  of  Federal  i)er- 
sonnel— Including  the  Armed  Forces— 
that  could  be  used  immediately  to  re- 
spond to  a  radiological  emergency. 
This  inventory  would  include  person- 
nel and  resources  available  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  each  operating  powerplant 
site  and  those  personnel  and  resources 
that  could  be  relocated  quickly  to  the 
site  of  an  emergency:  $1,000,000  would 
be  authorized  to  FEMA  to  carry  out 
this  inventory. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  is  the  closest  we  have  ever  come 
to  having  a  comprehensive  mechanism 
for  handling  a  side  of  the  nuclear- 
power  equation  that  has.  perhaps, 
been  paid  insufficient  attention.  We 
have  develoi>ed  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive means  for  dealing  with  the  safe 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants.  We 
have  not,  in  a  comprehensive  fashion, 
answered  the  question;  What  happens 
if  something  goes  wrong? 

This  measure  is  vital  not  only  to  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  residente.  but  to 
the  viability  of  a  nuclear-power  indus- 
try if  we  are.  indeed,  to  have  one.  The 
measure  is  neither  pronuclear  nor 
antinuclear.  It  says,  simply,  that  we 
must  have  the  resources  to  do  the  job 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility,  if  it  sets  requirements 
in  Federal  law.  to'  provide  those  re- 
sources. 

The  measure  is  timely  in  light  of 
recent  NRC  decisions.  It  is  necessary 
in  light  of  our  situation  in  New  York. 
It  is  responsible  in  that  it  addresses  a 
matter  that  needs  clarification.  It  is 
prudent  in  that  it  represente  a  sound 
investment  of  tax  dollars.  And  above 
all.  it  is  essential,  for  a  failure  to  devel- 
op an  adequate  resiwnse  to  possible 
nuclear  emergencies  would  be  irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  as  weU  as 
the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Mario  M.  Cuomo. 
Governor  of  New  York,  be  entered  in 
the  RccoRO  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRS,  as  follows: 

&139S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thst  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radiolocical  Emer- 
gency Response  Planning  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  1— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
nroiHGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
In  carrying  out  its  mandate  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  requires  that  each 
nuclear  powerplant  site  have  an  of fslte  radi- 
ological emergency  response  plan: 

(2)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
requires  State  and  local  govemmento  to  pre- 
pare radiologinl  emergency  response  plans 


for  the  areas  surroundtiic  the  sites  of  nucle- 
ar iHtwrrplsntt; 

(3)  there  are  ST  nuclear  powerplant  Mtes. 
with  reaeton  operating  or  under  oonstrue- 
tlon.  that  require  offsite  radiolotlcal  emer- 
gency response  plans  and  Involve  hundreds 
of  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(4)  the  Joint  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion and  Federal  finergeney  Ifanagement 
Agency  guidelines  for  the  preparatkm  of 
State  and  local  radiological  emergency  re- 
sponse plans  Includes  sixteen  major  plan- 
ning standards  and  213  evaluation  criteria. 


nntrosn 
Ssc.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  i 

(1)  to  provide  direct  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  SUte  and  local  govemmento  for 
emergency  radiological  planning  and  pre- 
paredness activities:  and 

(2)  to  make  Federal  personnel,  equipment, 
and  other  resources  available  to  assist  in  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  offsite  radiological  emer- 
gency response  plans. 

TITLE  II-RADIOLOOICAL  EMERGEN- 
CY RESPONSE  RiANS  AND  PRE- 
PAREDNESS ASSISTANCE 

PLAHinSQ  ASSISTAMCK 

Sk.  201.  (a)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
provide  grants  directly  to  State  and  local 
govemmento  to  prepare  or  update  radiologi- 
cal emergency  response  plans  as  required  by 
10  CFR  part  50. 

(b)  Such  granto  shall  be  distributed  to 
SUte  and  local  govemmento  based  upon  an 
application  for  assistance. 

(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  grant, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
consider— 

(1)  the  population  density  within  the 
emergency  planning  sone  for  which  the 
plan  is  being  prepared: 

(2)  any  revisions  to  the  plan  required  as  a 
result  of  a  finding  of  deficiencies  made  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency: 

(3)  special  studies  that  SUte  and  local 
govemmento  may  be  required  to  undertake 
in  order  to  prepare  the  plan;  and 

(4)  the  total  estimated  cost  of  preparing 
or  revising  the  plan. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

PWEPAKKDiraSS  rnMO 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Radiological 
Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund"  consist- 
ing of  such  amounto  as  may  be  appropriated 
or  transferred  to  such  fund  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
is  directed  to  esUblish  a  fee  to  be  paid  an- 
nually by  the  operators  of  each  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  for  which  a  radiological 
emergency  response  plan  must  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  10  CFR  part  50. 

(c)  All  fees  imposed  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  deposited  in  the  Radiological 
Emergency  Response  Trust  Fund. 

(d)  Amotmto  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available  f  or— 

(1)  paying  the  costo  of  training  SUte. 
local,  or  other  personnel  to  participate  in  ra- 
diological emergency  response  activities: 

(2)  paying  the  costo  of  training  National 
Guard  unito  to  partidpaU  in  radiological 
emergency  response  activities; 


(S)  paying  to  State  and  local  governments 
the  costo  of  fUll-neld  exerdses  and  drills  in- 
volved In  piaeticing  and  testing  emergency 
response  plans;  and 

(4)  paying  to  State  and  local  govemmento 
the  oosU  of  aoqulring  commnntration  sys- 
tems, radlotogical  monitoring  equipment, 
warning  systems,  or  other  equipment  re- 
quired to  Implement  radiological  emergency 
iistioiisi'  plans. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  cairylng  out  sub- 
section (d)  an  amount  equal  to  the  fees  de- 
posited under  Bubaectkm  (c)  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

TITLE  m— FEDERAL  RESOURCE 
ASSISTANCE 


CASS-BT-CASB  OSS  OF 


POSOIimLAlIB 


Sac.  301.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  of  receiving 
a  request  fnnn  a  State  or  local  government 
that  is  preparing  or  has  prepared  a  radiolog- 
ical emergeacy  response  plan  in  aooordance 
with  10  CFtt,  part  SO,  the  President  is  direct- 
ed to  make  a  determination  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  FMeral  persomiel.  Including  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  other  Fedoal  resources  to 
be  used  in  the  implementatian  of  State  or 
local  emergency  response  ^ans. 

(b)  Baaedi  upon  a  finding  of  availability 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Presidait  Is  direct- 
ed to  enter  into  agreementa  with  State  and 
local  govemmento  to  make  available  Federal 
personnel,  kiduding  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
other  Federal  resources  to  be  used  in  the 
Implementation  of  SUte  or  local  emergency 
response  plans. 

HESOORCES  AND  HISBS  ISVBMIOIT 

Sac  302.  (a)  The  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  is  directed  to  prepare— 

(1)  an  Invientory  of  Federal  personnel.  In- 
cluding the  Armed  Forces,  and  Federal  re- 
sources that  could  be  used  to  respond  imme-. 
diately  if  a  radiological  emergency  occurred 
at  a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant;  and 

(2)  an  inventory  of  the  resources  needed 
to  respond  effectively  and  efffcdently  to  a 
radiological  emergency  at  each  civilian  nu- 
clear powerplant  required  to  have  a  radio- 
logical emergency  response  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  10  CFR  part  50. 

(b)  The  findings  under  subsection  (a)  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  President  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  In  fiscal  year  1963.  and  to 
remain  available  until  expoMled.  $1,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 

State  of  Niw  Toax, 
ElXSCUTlVS  CHsmiES, 
iVeto  YorK  N.Y^May  It.  1983. 
Hon.  Dahib.  Pathick  MoTmHAM, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wos/iinirtoa,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sbmatok  MoTinHAir  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  you  initiate  a  hearing  process 
to:  (1>  achieve  a  dairlfleatloo  and  a  predae 
spedficatiob  of  the  respective  responstbU- 
ities  of  local.  sUte  and  federal  govemmento 
for  off-site  emergency  plans  at  our  nation's 
nuclear  planto.  and  (2)  devise  a  federal 
system  for  the  administration  and  funding 
of  the  extensive  activities  undertaken  by  aU 
three  levels  of  government  in  the  implemen- 
tation and  (3)  examine  the  consequences  of 
dedslona  required  by  this  of  f -site  emergency 
plaimlng  process. 


In  I9ft4.  the  federal  government  estab- 
lished Ita  pre-emptive  authority  for  the  11- 
fiffwfaig  and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
planto  and  has  maintained  ito  singular  au- 
thority for  on-site  monitoring  of  the  safety 
of  these  facilities.  However,  federal  agencies 
have  attempted  to  redefine  the  responsibil- 
ities of  state  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  utilities,  for  offsite  safety. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
reooviised  that  it  lacks  "statutory  authority 
over  state  and  local  govemmento  to  require 
them  to  develop  and  implement  emergency 
raspmiae  plans."  (Report  to  Congress:  Areas 
Around  Nuclear  Facilities  Should  Be  Better 
Prepared  for  Radiological  Emergencies. 
United  SUtes  General  Accounting  Office, 
March  30, 1979.) 

The  allocation  of  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing federal  regulations  and  mandates  re- 
mains unclear,  and  recognition  of  this  lack 
of  clarity  is  incneasing  daily.  Recent  discus- 
sion by  my  staff  with  the  NRC  and  FEMA 
revealed  that  these  agencies  "do  not  dis- 
agree" that  there  Is  a  need  for  an  immediate 
delineation  of  these  responsibilities. 

The  Reagan  Administration  also  appears 
to  Sbsre  this  concern.  Secretary  of  Energy 
Donald  P.  Hodel  has  said  difficulties  with 
emergency  planning  threatens  "the  viability 
of  the  nuclear  power  industry."  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  memorandum  dated  April 
28,  1983,  Hodel  wrote:  "The  breakdown  of 
Federal,  state,  local  and  private  utility  coop- 
eration in  developing  and  implementing  a 
workable  emergency  evacuation  plan  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  accident  at  a  nuclear 
power  plant  has  become  an  issue  of  national 
significance." 

The  Secretary  has  esUblished  a  special 
working  group  to  study  the  problem  and 
recommend  "Federal  actions  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

We  applaud  that  action,  as  well  as  the 
recent  decision  by  NRC  Chairman  Palladino 
to  Join  with  us  in  a  study  of  the  various  fac- 
tors affecthig  the  future  of  the  Shoreham 
nuclear  power  plant  in  Suffolk  Cotmty.  New 
York. 

Given  the  Increasing  concern  with  reactor 
safety  and  public  perception  of  planning 
problems,  we  are  likely  to  see  increased  at- 
tention focused  on  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  planU  Currently.  37  of  the  nation's 
53  sites  for  nufdear  power  planto  do  not 
have  evacuation  plans  which  meet  federal 
preparedness  mandates. 

Almost  certainly  we  will  experience  a  con- 
tinuing redefinition  of  the  degree  of  risk  to 
be  imposed  upon  our  society.  The  definition 
of  safety  does  not  recognize  geographic 
boundaries  and  must  be  addressed  as  a  na- 
tional issue. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Pa- 
eifle  Oa*  A  Electric  Co.  v.  Energy  Resources 
Ctnuervation  and  Development  Commis- 
sion. Docket  No.  81  1945  (April  20.  1983). 
held  in  part,  that  Congress,  in  passing  the 
1954  (Atomic  Energy)  Act  and  in  subse- 
quently amending  it,  intended  that  the  fed- 
.eral  government  should  regulate  the  radio- 
'  logical  safety  aspecto  involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  nuclear  plant. 

With  that  responsibility  for  regulation 
omies  an  equivalent  obligation— for  insuring 
that  the  process  for  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions does  indeed  clearly  define  the  roles  of 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  existing  nuclear  power  plants,  in 
whatever  political  jurisdiction  they  may  be, 
were  constructed  to  comply  with  the  then 
existing  federal  requiremente.  Changes  in 
the  requlremento  place  the  utility  and  ulti- 
mately the  consumer  at  risk  for  the  costo  of 


ccnnpliance  with  unanticipated  regulatory 
requiremenU  or  for  the  costo  of  decommis- 
sioning a  facility.  These  costo  should  not  be 
the  burden  of  a  sintfe  locality,  state,  or  util- 
ity. These  costo  are  caused  by  a  changing 
federal  regulatory  process  and  the  problem 
they  create  cries  for  a  federal  solution. 

The  illogic  of  an  imprecise,  but  apparently 
singular  state  and  local  responsibility  for 
off-site  preparedness  is  made  even  clearer 
when  compared  to  federal  recognition  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  federal  government 
has  sought  to  per-empt  local  responsibility: 
e.g.,  transporUtion  of  nuclear  waste  hiks 
been  considered  by  the  federal  govemmmt 
to  be  totally  within  ito  jursidiction;  employ- 
ees working  within  nuclear  facilities  have 
been  determined  to  be  of  concern  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

If  these  are  indeed  matters  of  such  import 
to  the  federal  government,  by  what  logic  are 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  of  those  who 
might  be  Impacted  by  the  operation  of  a  nu- 
clear facility  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government?  The  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  and  the  decommissioning  of  nuclear 
planto  are  equally  part  of  a  federal  responsi- 
bility for  an  industry  which  it  actively  fos- 
tered and  promoted. 

The  public  is  not  well  served  by  a  pro- 
tracted disagreement  on  these  issues.  The 
public  needs  both  a  clear  definition  of  re- 
sponsibility and  decisive  action  to  support 
and  implement  effective  emergency  plan- 
ning. Large  scale  nuclear  power  planto  sym- 
bolize for  some  the  imposition  of  a  relative- 
ly new  technology  which  fosters  an  increas- 
ing anxiety  for  not  only  the  technical  issues, 
but  also  a  need  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  political  process  established  by  Congress 
to  define  "safety"  within  national  rather 
than  local  boundaries. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you 
schedule  Congressional  hearings  on  this 
Issue  to  consider  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
federal  government.  We  believe  that  these 
changes  could  extend  to  the  assumption  of 
all  responsibilities  within  the  emergency 
planning  zone,  the  direct  provisions  of  fund- 
ing through  a  federal  initiative,  or  the 
standby  availability  of  federal  personnel 
and/or  the  National  Guard  to  assume  full 
authority  in  the  event  of  ah  accident.  En- 
closed are:  (1)  suggested  specific  questions 
and  (2)  suggested  federal  actions  which 
need  to  be  addressed. 
Sincerely. 

Mario  M.  Coomo,  Governor. 

I.  SuGCESTED  Questions  To  Be  Addressed  by 
Hearing 

1.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any.  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
esUblishment  and  development  of  stand- 
ards for  off-site  emergency  preparedness 
plans  for  nuclear  power  planto?  What  feder- 
al agency  is  or  should  be  responsible  for  this 
activity? 

2.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  stote  government  if  any,  in  the  devel- 
opment and  establishment  of  standards  for 
off-site  emergency  preparedness  plans  for 
nuclear  power  planto?  Should  state  govem- 
mento be  allowed  to  enact  more  rigid  stand- 
ards or  requiremente  than  those  imposed  by 
the  federal  government? 

3.  What  is  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any,  of  local  govemmento,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  estoblishment  of  standards 
for  off-site  emergency  preparedness  plans 
for  nuclear  power  planto?  Should  local  gov- 
emmento be  allowed  to  impose  more  strin- 
gent standards  or  requlremento  than  those 
required  by  either  the  federal  or  sUte  gov- 
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Btt?  What  !■  »  local  fovenunent  for 
puipom  of  thla  qunUoD? 

4.  What  to  and  ihould  be  the  reaponsibU- 
tty  of  the  federal  goveimnent.  If  any.  in  the 
prtprnmUon  of  off-aite  emergency  prepared- 
neai  pteu  for  nuclear  power  planU? 

5.  What  to  and  ahouM  be  the  responslbU- 
Ity  of  state  gofcmment.  If  any,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  off-aite  emergency  preparedness 
plana  for  nudear  power  plants? 

6.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  local  governments,  if  any.  in  the  prep- 
aration of  off-site  emergency  preparedness 
plans  for  nuclear  power  plants? 

7.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  federal  government,  if  any,  for 
the  Imvlemtntation  of  off-site  emergency 
^wepuredneas  plans  for  nuclear  power 
plants? 

8.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  state  government,  if  any.  for  the 
implementation  of  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredness plans  for  nuclear  power  plants? 

9.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  local  governments,  if  any.  for  the  im- 
plementation of  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredness plans  for  nuclear  power  plants? 

10.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  federal  government.  If  any.  in  de- 
termining the  odevuocy  ond  implementa- 
trtlitt  of  an  off-site  emergency  preparedness 
plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

11.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any,  of  state  government  in  determin- 
ing the  adequacy  and  implementabUity  of 
an  off-site  emergency  preparedness  plan  for 
a  nuclear  power  plant? 

13.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity, if  any,  of  local  governments  in  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  and  implementabUity 
of  an  off-site  emergency  preparedness  plan 
for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

13.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  federal  government,  if  any.  for  fi- 
nancing the  costs  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredness plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

14.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  state  government,  if  any.  for  fi- 
nancing the  costs  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredness plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

15.  What  to  and  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  local  governments,  if  any.  for  fi- 
nancing the  costs  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredness plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

n.  SUOGISTKD  FDWUL  ACTIONS  TO  BK 

CoHsmnxD  bt  Hkabimg 

1.  The  Congress  should  consider  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  government  of  full 
responsibility  for  ownership,  siting,  design, 
construction,  quality  control,  operation, 
emergency  response  and  waste  disposal. 
Thto  approach  has  been  adopted  in  other 
nations,  such  as  France  and  England,  in  a 
manner  which  has  reduced  public  policy  un- 
certainty, facilitated  standardization  of 
design,  construction  and  operation,  and  re- 
duced private  sector  risk. 

2.  The  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
which  clearly  defines  and  delineates  the  re- 
spective responsibilities  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  the  licensee  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  off-site  emergency  pre- 
paredness plans. 

3.  The  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  preparedness  plans.  A 
model  for  such  legislation  to  the  proposal 
for  the  reaction  of  the  Radiological  Emer- 
gency Response  Plans  and  Preparedness 
Fund  for  State  and  Local  Governments,  rec- 


ommended by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Office  of  State  Programa  in  1979. 

4.  The  Cimgress  should  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  federally-funded,  federally- 
trained  special  radiological  response  teams, 
as  suggested  by  Westchester  County  Execu- 
tive Andrew  Oltourice.  An  alternative 
might  be  a  program  of  Federal  funds  and 
training  for  selected  National  Ouard  Units 
which  could  then  be  available  to  respond 
Immediately  if  a  radiological  emergency 
might  occur. 

5.  The  Congress  should  consider  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  special  fund  to  reimburse 
ratepayers  and  local  governments  in  those 
circumstances  where  a  nuclear  power  plant 
cannot  open  or  must  close  because  it  cannot 
comply  with  federal  requirements  for  off- 
site  emergency  preparedness.  Perhaps  the 
Federal  government  should  acquire  these 
facilities  for  use  only  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, such  as  envtoioned  by  the  creation  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

"Ojw  %Mt  PERCY* 

S.  1399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  prevent  the  exportation 
or  importation  of  certain  vehicles:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DixoM.  Mr.  LucAR.  Mr.  Dan- 
poKTH.  and  Mr.  Laxalt). 

S.  1400.  A  biU  to  enhance  the  detec- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  theft  and  to  im- 
prove the  prosecution  of  motor  vehicle 
theft  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  standards  re- 
lating to  the  identification  of  vehicle 
parts  and  components,  by  increasing 
criminal  penalties  applicable  to  traf- 
ficking in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by 
curtailing  exportation  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles  and  off-highway  mobile 
equipment,  and  by  establishing  penal- 
ties applicable  to  the  dismantling  of 
vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking 
in  stolen  parts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

MOTOR  VXHICLS  THKPT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  motor 
vehicle  theft  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  property-related  crimes  in 
America.  According  to  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  from  1981.  auto  theft 
now  represents  a  $5  billion  a  year 
criminal  activity,  including  $3.4  billion 
in  the  value  of  property  and  $1  billion 
a  year  spent  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  And  these  costs  are  not  borne 
just  by  those  unfortunate  victims  of 
auto  theft,  but  passed  on  to  all  of  us  in 
the  form  of  higher  automobile  insur- 
ance premiums. 

In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  theft  cov- 
erage has  increased  dramatically  due 
to  this  rising  criminal  activity.  The 
theft  portion  of  comprehensive  cover- 
age now  costs  an  average  of  over  $30 
per  vehicle,  and  in  some  high-crime 
areas  can  cost  $400  or  more.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
Chicago,  motorists  pay  $332  annually 
for  theft  coverage  on  a  standard-sized 
1983  car.  Even  in  outlying  Cook 
County,  motorists  pay  $105  annually 
for  the  same  car.  or  three  times  the 
national  average. 


Increasea  have  not  been  aa  dramatic 
in  rural  areas,  but  reports  of  auto 
theft  in  those  areas  are  Increasing  in 
frequency,  so  the  cost  of  conu>rehen- 
sive  coverage  can  be  expected  to  rise 
there  also. 

Auto  theft  used  to  be  a  crime  of  Ju- 
venile Joyriders.  This  has  now 
changed.  Auto  theft  is  increasingly  a 
crime  of  the  professional  thief.  This 
cliange  in  the  nature  of  auto  theft  is 
reflected  in  the  lower  recovery  rates 
experienced  in  recent  years.  A  decade 
ago  80  percent  of  the  vehicles  stolen 
were  recovered,  usually  within  a  block 
or  two  of  their  original  location,  and 
there  was  a  25-percent  arrest  rate. 
Today,  there  is  a  15-percent  arrest 
rate.  And  the  recovery  rate  for  stolen 
vehicles  has  declined  to  approximately 
52  percent  from  more  than  80  percent 
9  years  ago. 

The  driving  force  beliind  this  crime 
is  the  high  profit  and  low  risk  in 
motor  vehicle  theft  and  the  increasing 
involvement  of  the  professional  thief. 
There  are  two  major  components  to 
the  current  crime  wave.  First  is  the 
proliferation  of  the  so-called  chop 
shops,  spurred  by  the  spiraling  cost  of 
replacement  puts  of  automobiles 
damaged  in  accidents.  Some  experts 
estimate  that  it  would  cost  $30,000  to 
replace  completely,  part  by  part,  an 
automobile  that  cost  $7,000  new.  The 
economics  of  car  parts  have  made  it 
enormously  profitable  to  operate  the 
chop  shops,  which  disassemble  stolen 
automobilies  into  replacement  parts 
for  sale  to  repair  shops.  Once  a  part 
has  been  separated  from  an  automo- 
bile, it  cannot  be  identified  as  having 
come  from  a  stolen  vehicle. 

The  only  exceptions  are  the  engine 
and  the  transmission,  which  are 
stamped  vrith  a  vehicle  identification 
number.  These  numbers  are  required 
by  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennes- 
see, which  15  years  ago  recognized  the 
value  of  identifying  numbers.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  those  in  the 
field  that  these  two  parts  are  almost 
never  sold  in  the  criminal  market,  and 
are  usually  discarded  despite  their 
value  because  of  the  higher  risk  of 
dealing  with  identifiable  parts. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  trac- 
ing most  auto  parts,  law  enforcement 
officials  are  unable  to  prove  that  parts 
in  the  possession  of  suspected  thieves 
have,  in  fact,  been  stolen.  As  a  result, 
fewer  than  15  percent  of  auto  thefts 
end  in  arrest,  and  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  those  result  in  a  conviction. 

The  second  major  problem  is  the  un- 
checked export  of  the  stolen  cars  over- 
seas. Currently,  a  thief  need  only  drive 
to  the  docks  and  pay  to  have  the  car 
shipped,  or  drive  across  the  border  to 
Mexico  or  Canada.  There  is  no  verifi- 
cation of  the  legality  of  the  car. 

The  auto  theft  problem  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  recent  articles 
and  analyses.  For  example,  a  Chicago 


Sun-Times   editorial   tram   April    19. 
1983. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' afttention  to  an  excellent 
column  on  this  problem  by  Leo  Calla- 
han, president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Piilioe  (lACP) 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1983 
issue  of  the  Police  Chief.  In  addition. 
Vernon  Qvidry.  Jr..  of  the  Baltimore 
Sim  has  written  a  commendable  arti- 
cle that  I  know  my  fellow  Senators 
wiU  vomt  to  read. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  legislation 
be  included  in  the  Rboobo  at  the  dose 
of  my  remarks. 

The  billB  I  am  introducing  today 
would  give  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity the  tools  needed  to  combat 
this  crime  wave.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act,  would  re- 
qiilre  that  motor  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers place  the  vehicle  identification 
number  on  a  limited  number  of  major 
component  parts  of  the  automobile,  at 
a  maximum  cost  of  $10  per  vehicle,  if 
found  cost'  effective.  The  bill  would  in- 
crease Federal  criminal  penalties  for 
trafficking  in  stolen  motor  vehicles 
and  their  parts.  It  would  require 
motor  vehicle  shippers  to  record  vehi- 
cle identification  numbers  and  to  file 
export  declarations  with  Customs.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  import  or  export  stolen 
self-propelled  vehicles,  or  their  parts, 
with  knowledge  that  the  vehicle  or 
part  was  stolen.  The  bill  would  also 
prohibit  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  vehicles  or  parts  whose  identi- 
fication numbers  the  importer  or  ex- 
porter knows  to  have  been  removed, 
obliterated,  tampered  with,  or  altered. 

I  am  also  introducing  as  a  separate 
bill,  title  III  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  EInforcement  Act.  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  export  controls. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  1744.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Pre 
Stark.  Representative  Stabk.  who  also 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act.  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Bill  Green. 
introduced  H.R.  1744  to  expedite  the 
consideraUon  of  this  vitally  important 
legi^ation  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  am  introducing  the  export 
provisions  as  a  separate  measure  to  ac- 
commodate my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  is  my  expectation,  however, 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  this  leg- 
islation as  a  single  package. 

These  measures  have  received  sup- 
port from  a  broad  spectrum  of  con- 
cerned grdups  and  individuals,  united 
into  the  coalition  To  Halt  Automotive 
Theft.  Among  the  Coalition's  members 
are  representatives  from  the  Insurance 
and  autoniotive  repair  industries,  auto- 
motive diamantlers  and  recyders,  law 
enforcement  associations,  and  consum- 
ers. The  diairman  of  the  Coalition  is 
Ronald  Sostkowski.   director   of   the 


International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUoe's  Division  of  State  and  Provin- 
cial Police,  and  the  vice  cludrman  is 
Penny  Farthing,  senior  legal  counsel 
for  the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Law  En- 
forcement Act  is  Identical  in  every 
major  substantive  respect  to  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  in  the  96th 
and  97th  Congresses.  Hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  legislation  by  a  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee,  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  touched  on  this 
subject  while  discussing  a  convention 
with  Mexico  on  the  return  of  stolen 
cars  and  airplanes.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  in  1979  on 
the  very  serious  problem  of  organized 
crime  involvement  in  motor  vehicle 
theft. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  the  concerned  groups  and 
individuals  of  the  Coalition  To  Halt 
Automotive  Theft,  and  give  these 
measures  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  these  two  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
along  with  other  material  I  referred  to 
earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MoTOK  Vehicle  Theft  Law  EiiroRCEMEHT 

Act  op  1983  Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 
Section  1— Title 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  bill 
when  erutcted  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983" 

Section  2— Findings  and  purpose 

Section  2  sets  forth  findings  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

TITLE  I— IMPROVED  IDENTIFICATION  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  PASTS  AND  COMPONENTS 

Section  101— Motor  vehicle  parts  and 
components  security  standards 

Section  101(a)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to 
Section  102  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C. 
1391),  defining  "motor  vehicle  security 
standard."  This  is  a  minimum  performance 
standard  relating  to  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  the  identification  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  and  components  (other  than  mo- 
torcycle parts  and  components). 

Subsection  101(b)  adds  to  section  103  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1392)  a  new 
subsection,  (j),  dealing  with  the  effectuation 
of  such  standard.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  required,  under  subsection  (j). 
to  publish  a  proposed  motor  vehicle  security 
standard  requiring  an  identification  number 
on  key  components  or  parts  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act,  and  to  promulgate  a  final  Federal 
motor  vehicle  security  standard  not  later 
than  24  months  after  enactment.  Such 
standard  is  to  take  effect  l>etween  180  days 
and  one  year  from  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion. However,  if  the  Secretary  finds  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  show  good  cause,  the 
effective  date  may  be  earlier  or  later.  The 
standard  will  apply  only  to  parts  and  com- 
ponents wtiich  are  (a)  included  in  the  as- 


sembly of  a  motor  vehicle  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  or  (b)  manufactured 
as  new  replacement  parts  or  componaits  for 
motor  vehicles  after  the  effective  date.  It  to 
anticipated  that  the  parts  manufactured  ex- 
clusively for  use  as  replacement  parta  or 
components  that  are  equivalent  to  a  part  or 
component  required  by  a  federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Security  Standard  to  bear  an  identifi- 
cation number,  would  bear  an  appropriate 
marking  which  identifies  such  part  or  com- 
ponent as  a  replacement.  Such  a  marking 
would  be  affixed  by  the  manufacturer  of 
such  replacement  psxt  or  component. 

The  part  or  component  identification 
number  should  be  permanently  affixed  by 
riveting,  welding,  stamping,  impressing, 
burning  or  some  other  hasirally  equivalent 
manner  such  as  the  use  of  an  adhesive  ma- 
terial which  is  tamper  proof  and  self-de- 
structing, and  hence  non-reuseable.  if  the 
material  to  removed  from  the  part  of  the 
component. 

Paragraph  (3XA)  of  new  subsection  (j)  re- 
quires that  before  promulgating  any  securi- 
ty standard,  the  Secretary  must  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  cost  of  implementing 
such  standard  and  the  benefits  attainable  as 
a  result  of  such  standard.  In  preparing  such 
a  study,  the  Secretary  must  consider  the 
effect  which  such  standard  may  have  on 
production  and  sales  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

The  most  desirable  number  which  could 
be  utilized  for  component  identification 
would  be  the  same  as  that  required  for  the 
vehicle  identification  number  (VIN)  under 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  115  (i.e. 
17  cturacters).  However,  for  some  methods 
of  application,  requiring  all  17  characters 
may  be  difficult  and  costly.  Accordingly,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  VIN  for  some  component  parts. 
Identification  of  parts  and  components  to  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  least  expensive  way 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (3XB)  of  new  subsection  (j)  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  include  the  results  of 
such  study  in  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ard. Under  paragraph  (3KC).  the  Secretary 
shall  have  no  authority  to  promulgate  any 
such  standard  imless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  benefits  from  the  standard  are 
likely  to  exceed  the  costs  of  such  standard. 

Paragraph  (4KA)  provides  that  no  securi- 
ty standard  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  section  shall  impose  additional 
costs  upon  the  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  excess  of  $10.00  (adjusted  for  infla- 
tion beginning  in  1982)  per  motor  vehicle. 
The  level  of  costs  per  motor  vehicle  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  as  part  of  the 
cost-benefit  study  required  prior  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  standard. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  that  any  man- 
ufacturer, subsequent  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  standard,  may  petition  the  Secretary 
to  amend  such  standard  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  standard  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  paragraph  in  paragraph  (4KA). 
Upon  a  showing  by  such  manufacturer  that 
the  costs  of  compliance  with  such  standard 
will  result  in  costs  in  excess  of  $10.00  per 
motor  vehicle  (adjusted  for  inflation),  the 
Secretary  shall  amend  such  standard  to 
eliminate  the  costs  which  exceed  $10.00  per 
motor  vehicle. 

Subsection  (5)  states  that  no  security 
standard  may  require  the  numbering  or 
other  identification  of  more  than  a  total  of 
four  parts  or  components  for  trailers,  nine 
parts  or  components  for  trucks,  and  four- 
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teen  parU  or  eomponenta  for  any  other 
BMitar  velilde.  Tbla  UmlUUon  Is  to  be  exdu- 
rive  of  the  VDf  (Vehicle  Identlflcatkm 
Number)  currently  required  under  Federal 
Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Standard  115  (the 
Public  Vdildea  Identification  Number). 

The  parti  and  the  components  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transpiartation  should  be 
those  which  wUl  primarily  deter  profession- 
al thieves  who  either  reseD  the  vehicle  Itself 
or  cut  It  up  for  parts.  Such  parts  and  com- 
ponents should  be  part  of  the  vehicle  at  the 
^jmo  of  original  manufacture. 

The  maximum  limitation  of  14  parts  and 
eomponents  to  be  numbered  was  derived 
from  a  listinc  prepared  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment based  on  a  four-door  passencer 
car.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  parts  and  com- 
ponents for  passenger  cars  required  to  be 
Identified  by  the  Secretary  will  be  from  the 
Justice  Department  list  The  components 
the  Justice  Department  believes  are  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
in  regard  to  component  identification  for 
lismiiurr  cars  are:  the  engine:  the  transmis- 
sion; each  door  allowing  entrance  or  egress 
to  the  passenger  compartment:  the  hood: 
the  radiator  core  support  of  the  front  end 
sisrmhlr  each  front  fender,  the  deck  lid, 
tailgate,  or  hatchback  (whichever,  if 
present):  the  trunk  floor  pan:  the  frame  (or. 
In  the  case  of  a  unitised  body,  the  support- 
ing structure  which  serves  as  the  frame): 
and  one  additional  confidential  location  se- 
lected each  year  by  the  manufacturer  with 
notification  to  law  enforcement  of  the  exact 
location.  There  is  no  Intent  that  the  Secre- 
tary require  that  the  fuU  authorised 
number  of  parts  or  components  be  actually 
marked.  However  a  sufficient  number 
should  lie  mailed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  The  bill  allows  that,  as  the 
theft  profile  changes  or  as  cars  and  body 
styles  change,  different  components  may  be 
mariud:  and  such  change,  however,  will  be 
subject  to  rulemaking. 

Paragraph  (6)  directs  that  the  Secretary 
shall  take  several  factors  into  account  in 
prescribing  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
aitte.  Phst  the  Secretary  shall  consider  rele- 
vant available  motor  vehicle  security  data, 
including  the  results  of  research,  develop- 
ment testing  and  evaluation  activities  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Second,  the  Secretary  shaU  also  review 
available  studies  carried  out  by  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturer  which  evaluate  methods 
and  procedures  for  the  identification  of 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  components  and 
the  effecU  which  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures may  have  with  respect  to  reducing 
motor  vehicle  thefU  and  with  respect  to  Ae 
costs  of  motor  vehicle  ownership. 

Tliird.  the  effect  of  the  implementation  of 
such  standard  upon  the  cost  of  motor  vehi- 
cle insurance  shall  be  omsidered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  shaU  take  into  ac- 
count savings  which  may  be  realised  by  con- 
sumers through  alleviating  inconveniences 
ezperienoed  by  consumers  ss  a  result  of  the 
theft  and  disposition  of  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  components. 

PInally.  the  Secretary  should  tske  into  ac- 
count considerations  of  safety. 

Subsection  101(c)  amends  Section  103(d) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  19M  which  appUes  general 
Federal  supremacy  status  to  standards 
taaoed  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under  this  MIL  The  Federal  program  cannot 
be  modified  by  State  actions.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  states  are  preempted  from 
enforcing,  by  an  appropriate  method,  identi- 
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cal  federal  motor  vehicle  security  standards 
at  the  pre-consumer  level  of  distribution: 
provided,  however,  that  such  state  enforce- 
ment scheme  does  not  create  an  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  or  present 
serious  danger  of  conflict  with  Federal  en- 
forcement programs. 

Section  102—AuthoHty  of  Secretary  to  ttvdy 
tecuritjt  device*  and  tyttems 
Section  102  amends  section  10«  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  19M  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  studies 
regarding  the  development  of  seciuity  de- 
vices and  systems  which  are  designed  to 
deter  individuals  from  entering  a  locked 
motor  vehicle  and  starting  the  motor  vehi- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

Section  103— Report  regarding  tecurity 

demcei  and  systems 
SecUon  103(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, regarding  security  devices  and/or  sys- 
tems designed  to  deter  the  unauthorixed  en- 
tering or  starting  of  a  locked  motor  vehicle 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  motor  vehi- 
cle. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  this  report, 
the  Security  is  to  determine  whether  an  ob- 
jective standard  for  such  systems  can  be  de- 
vised so  that  the  systems  are  not  compro- 
mised by  the  demonstrations  of  them  which 
may  be  necessary  to  show  compliance  with 
the  stan^taird.  and  whether  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  if  security  devices  and  systems 
were  left  as  options  for  auto  manufacturers 
to  offer  in  areas  of  high  crime  rates. 

Subsection  (c)  stotes  that  the  report  may 
include  any  other  matters  relating  to  motor 
vehicle  security  which  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  The  report  shall  include 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action  and  is  to  be  prepared  after 
consulting  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Section  I04—Technic<U  arui  conforming 

amendment* 
Section  104  amends  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
to  reflect  the  substantive  amendments  set 
out  in  Sections  101  and  102  and  makes  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes. 

Section  lOS— Termination  of  certain 
promstoni  and  amendments 
Section  105  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  and  the  amendmenta  made  in  Title  I 
shall  be  repealed,  according  to  Section 
104(aKl).  at  the  end  of  June  30  of  the 
fourth  successive  year  following  the  first 
June  30  which  occurs  at  least  IS  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Security  Standard  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, unless  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Attorney  CJeneral  of  the 
United  States  submit  a  joint  written  sUte- 
ment  to  Congress  which  makes  several  find- 
ings. 

Subsection  105(b)  outlines  the  findings  to 
be  made:  (Da  finding  based  on  the  most 
recent  available  sUtlstics  contained  in  the 
National  <>ime  Information  Center,  the 
most  recent  available  stotistics  compiled  in 
connection  with  publication  of  the  Uniform 
C^rime  Reports  and  upon  other  sources  in- 
cluding the  perceptions  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  of  the  Nation  which  deals 
with  motor  vehicle  theft  and  any  increases 
in  arrest  or  prosecution  rates  relating  to 
motor  vehicle  theft,  that  there  have  been 
beneficial  impact  upon  the  rate  of  thefts  or 
the  rate  of  recovery  of  motor  vehicles,  or 


motor  vehicle  parts  and/or  componanto 
durlns  the  period  the  motor  vehicle  aeeurtty 
standard  Is  In  effect  (2)  a  finding  that  sudi 
Impact  Is  siffilf icantly  attributable  to  the 
operation  and  cmforoement  of  such  motor 
vehicle  security  standard:  and  (3)  a  judg- 
ment that  the  proviston  of  Title  I  should 
remain  In  effect. 

Subsection  (cXl)  dlreete  that  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (3)  through  (4)  shall 
apply  if  the  repeals  and  amendments  wed- 
fled  in  subsection  (a)  take  effect  Paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides  that  any  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  security  standard  shall 
cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after  the 
repeals  specified  in  subsection  (a)  take 
effect.  Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  any  ad- 
ministraUve  proceeding  relating  to  any  pro- 
visi<m  of  law  repealed  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  which  is  pending  aa  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  repeal  shall  be  continued 
as  if  subsection  (a)  had  not  been  enacted, 
and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  administrative 
proceeding  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  19M,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  specify 
that  the  repeals  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  affect  any  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  repeals  and  that  all 
such  suits,  actions  or  proceedings  shall  be 
continued,  proceedings  therein  had,  appeals 
therein  taken,  and  Judgments  therein  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  subsection  (a)  had  not  been 
enacted. 

TITLK  n— AWTIFBWCIIIO  MgASUMS 

Section  201— Motor  vehicle  identification 
numbers.-  Forfeiture* 

Section  201  amends  Chapter  25  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  section 
510.  "Altering  or  removing  vclUcle  identifi- 
cation numbers."  Subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion provides  that,  with  exceptions,  whoever 
knowingly  removes,  obliterates,  tampers 
with,  or  alters  any  Identification  number  for 
any  motor  vehicle  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5 
years  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  Section  510  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  scrap  proces- 
sor or  motor  vehicle  demollsher  if  such 
person  is  engaged  in  the  processing  of  any 
motor  vetiicle,  or  pari  or  component  thereof 
into  metallic  scrap  for  purposes  of  recycling 
the  metallic  content  and  is  in  compliance 
with  applicable  SUte  law  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  such  items.  Such  exemption  also 
applies  to  persons  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  or 
State  law  to  restore  or  replace  such  mark- 
ings. 

For  purpose  of  new  Section  510:  (1)  the 
term  "identification  number"  means  any 
identification  number  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  under  any  Federal 
motor  vehicle  security  standard.  Federal 
motor  velilcle  safety  standard  or  other  regu- 
lation. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and 
Security  Act. 

(3)  "Motor  Vehicle  Demollsher"  is  defined 
as  any  person,  including  motor  vehicle  dis- 
mantler  or  motor  vehicle  recycler,  who  Is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  processing  motor 
vehicles,  parts  or  components  which  renders 
the  item  unsuitable  for  further  use  as  a 


motor  vehMle,  or  part  or  component  there- 
of. 

(4)  The  t4rm  "motor  vehlde  acrap  prooea- 
sor"  means  any  peraon  who  is  engaged  In 
the  bustne«  of  purchasing  motor  vefalcleB. 
parts  or  components  for  the  purpose  of 
proeeatng  tuch  motor  vefalelea  into  metallic 
■crap  for  rgcycUng.  It  does  not  tnelude  any 
activity  of  guch  a  person  relating  to  the  re- 
cycling of  a  motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle 
part  or  component  as  a  used  motor  vehicle 
or  used  motor  vehicle  part  or  component 

(5)  The  term  "procearing"  means  loading, 
unloading,  crushing,  flattening,  destroying, 
grinding  up,  handling,  or  otherwise  reducing 
a  motor  vehicle  part  into  metallic  scrap. 

SecUon  201  also  adds  a  new  section  511  to 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  cre- 
ates a  statutory  right  of  seigure  for  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  of  any  motor  vehi- 
cle, part  or  component  wtume  identification 
niunber  has  been  removed  or  altered.  Ex- 
emptions ttom  this  provision  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  a  motor  vehlde  part  or  campo- 
nent  which  has  been  attached  to  a  motor  ve- 
hicle without  any  knowledge  by  the  owner 
that  the  Identification  number  has  been 
tampered  with.  Motor  vehicles  or  parts 
whose  identification  numbers  have  been 
damaged  by  fire  or  aoddent  are  likewise 
exempt  frOm  forfeiture.  The  provision  for 
seizure  and  forfeiture  Incorporates  by  refer- 
ence the  laws  relating  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures tuirder  the  customs  laws. 

Effective  in  1969.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  issued  Federal  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Standard  No.  115  requUing  a 
public  VIM  (Vehicle  Identification  Number). 
Under  Title  I  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  be  given  regulatory  au- 
thority to  require  identification  numbers 
for  components  of  the  vehlde  also.  Conse- 
quently, after  the  enactment  of  Section  510 
it  would  Ik  a  Federal  crime  to  remove  or 
alter  the  public  VIN  on  any  existing  motor 
vehicle  manufactured  after  January  1. 1969. 
or  future  motor  vehlde  because  such  identi- 
fication number  is  already  required  by  De- 
partment Of  TransportaU(m  r^ulations.  On 
the  other  band,  the  removal  or  alteration  of 
the  identitication  number  for  certain  com- 
ponents would  only  become  a  Federal  crime 
when  such  removal  or  alteration  occurred 
after  the  esUblishmoit  of  a  Departmmt  of 
Transportation  regulation  requiring  an 
identification  ntunber  for  such  component. 
Neither  Section  510  or  511  are  Intended  in 
any  fashion  or  manner  to  restrict  or  pre- 
dude  the  States  from  passing  and  enforcing 
their  own  criminal  laws  relating  to  the  re- 
moval or  alteration  of  identification  num- 
bers affixed  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
motor  vehicle  and  its  components. 

Section  202—Definition  q/ securities 

Section  202  amends  18  UJS.C-  2311  to  in- 
dude  "motor  vehicle  titie  until  it  is  can- 
ceUed  by  the  State  indicated  thereon  or 
blank  motor  vetilde  titie"  in  the  definition 
of  securities.  At  present  a  fully  executed 
motor  veMcle  title  would  qualify  as  a  "secu- 
rity" undfcr  the  provision  "document  evi- 
dencing ownership  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise" in  the  definition  of  "securities"  in 
section  2311  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
However,  a  blank  certificate  would  not  be  a 
"security'w 

Section  2Q3—Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen  motor 
vehides 

Section  303  amends  18  UAC.  2313  by  en- 
suring that  Federal  Jurisdiction  will  attach 
and  remain  with  a  stolen  motor  vehlde  once 
it  has  cnssed  a  State  or  United  Stotes 
boundary  after  being  stolen.  It  thus  be- 


coBiea  unnecessary  to  prove  that  such  a  ve- 
hlde has  retained  its  interstate  character  In 
order  to  prosecute,  as  is  presently  necessary 
under  the  Dyer  Act  Sectiim  203  also 
amends  18  UJB.C.  2313  to  make  a  Federal 
ertane  of  possessicm  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  air- 
craft which  has  crossed  a  SUte  or  United 
States  boundary  after  having  been  stolen. 
Preamtly,  it  is  a  crime  to  "receive"  such  a 
vehlde  but  possession  is  not  specified. 
Section  204— Trafficking  in  certain  motor 
vehicies,  motor  vehicle  parts,  or  motor  ve- 
hicle components 

Section  204  creates  a  new  section  2319  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  deals 
with  traffickers  in  stolen  motor  vehicles  or 
their  parts  with  knowledge  that  their  identi- 
fication numbers  were  removed,  obliterated, 
tampered  with,  or  altered.  It  provides  for 
criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $25,000  in  fines 
or  10  years  imprisonment,  or  both.  The  bill 
retains  the  present  Dyer  Act  Policy  that  the 
illegal  possession  of  such  a  vehicle  or  part 
must  include  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
possessor  to  dispose  of  the  vetiide  or  part. 
The  section  is  aimed  at  the  dealers  and  ped- 
dlers of  such  stolen  items.  It  includes  the 
exemptions  provided  in  section  201.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  not  designed  to  reach  an  individ- 
ual who  possesses  such  a  vehicle  or  part  for 
his  own  personal  use  even  where  the  indi- 
vidual knows  that  the  identification  number 
has  been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered 
with,  or  altered.  Such  an  offense  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution  only  under  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  laws:  it  would  not  add  to 
the  burdens  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  terms  "identification  numlier", 
"motor  vehide"  and  "motor  vehicle  scrap 
processor"  liave  the  meanings  given  to  them 
in  Section  201. 

Section  20S— Definition  of  racketeenng 

activity 
Section  205  amends  section  1961  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  commonly  known  as 
the  RICO  statute  (Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations),  to  allow  pros- 
ecution under  this  statute  of  those  individ- 
uals and  businesses  wtiich  traffic  in  stolen 
vehides  and  their  parts.  The  existence  of 
this  prohibition  and  appropriate  prosecu- 
tions under  it  should  have  a  significant  de- 
terrent impact  upon  those  businesses  pres- 
entiy  engaging  in  the  knowing  receipt  and 
disposition  of  stolen  vehicles  and  their  parts 
uid  components. 
Section  206—Nonmailal>le  motor  vehicle 

master  keys 
Section  206  amends  the  Master  Key  Act 
(39  U.S.C.  3002)  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
devices  which  are  designed  or  adapted  pri- 
marily to  open  or  to  make  inoperable  any  of 
the  locks  or  the  ignition  switehes  of  two  or 
more  motor  veliicles.  The  provision  also  pro- 
hibits the  mailing  of  any  advertisement  for 
such  a  device  and  authorizes  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  issue  a  mail  stop- 
order  in  an  appropriate  case.  Violations  of 
this  section  would  be  within  the  investiga- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  I>ostal 
Service. 

TITLI  III— IMPORTATIOIf  AHD  EXPORTATION 
MSASTTRES 

Sectton  301—AmendmenU  to  title  18.  United 
States  Code 
Section  301  adds  a  new  section  553  to 
chapter  27  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
creating  a  federal  offense  within  the  investi- 
gative jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice to  import  or  export  or  attempt  to  import 
or  export,  stolen  self-propelled  vehicles,  ves- 
sels, or  aircraft,  or  their  parts,  with  knowl- 


edge that  the  vehlde  or  part  was  stolen. 
The  section  also  prohlMts  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  vehides  or  parts  whose 
identification  number  the  Importer  or  ex- 
porter knows  to  have  been  removed,  obliter- 
ated, tampered  with,  or  altered.  Theae  of- 
fenses are  punishable  by  a  ftaie  of  up  to 
$10,000,  up  to  five  years'  imprisonment  or 
both.  Tills  section  would  obviously  not  be 
applicable  to  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  the  conveyance  by  the  lawful  owner  or 
his  agent. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"self-propelled  motor  vehide"  includes  any 
automobile:  truck:  tractor:  bus:  motorcyde: 
motor  home:  and  any  other  self-propelled 
construction  equipment  special  use  equip- 
ment and  any  other  such  vehide  designed 
for  running  on  land  but  not  on  rail. 

The  term  "vessel"  has  the  meaning  given 
it  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
VJ8.C.  1401). 

The  term  "aircraft"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  101(5)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  VJS.C.  1301(5)). 

Section  302— Amendments  to  Tariff  Act  of 
1930 

Section  302  creates  two  new  sections  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Section  626  subjecta 
any  individual  who  importa.  exports,  or  at- 
tempts to  import  or  export  any  stolen  self- 
propelled  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft  or  parte 
thereof,  or  any  self-propelled  vehicle  or  ve- 
hicle part  whose  identification  number  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered  with  or 
altered,  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000 
per  instance,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  under  this 
section,  any  of  the  above-descrilied  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles,  vessels,  aircraft  or  parts  are 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  if  they  are 
imported  or  exported.  Tills  section  is  like- 
wise not  applicable  to  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  the  conveyance  or  part  by  the 
lawful  owner  or  his  agent  The  section  also 
provides  for  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  for  any 
person  attempting  to  export  a  used  vehide 
who  fails  to  present  identifying  documenta 
to  the  appropriate  customs  officer  prior  to 
lading  or  export.  Regulations  governing  this 
are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  terms  "self-propelled  motor  vehicle" 
and  "aircraft"  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  301. 

For  purposes  of  tills  section  the  term 
"used"  refers  to  any  self-propelled  vehicle, 
the  legal  title  of  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred, by  a  manufacturer,  distributor  or 
dealer,  to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 

"Ultimate  purchaser"  means  the  first 
person,  other  than  a  dealer,  who  ptuvhases 
a  self-propelled  velilcle  for  purposes  other 
than  resale. 

TITLE  rv— REPORTING  REqxnREMENTS 

Section  401— Report  regarding  theft  of  off- 
highway  motrile  eguipment 

Section  4Cl(a)  povides  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  establish  a  task  force  to  study 
problems  relating  to  the  theft  of  off-high- 
way mobile  equipment  and  steps  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  theft  and  subsequent 
disposition  of  such  equipment  The  task 
force  shall  prepare  a  report  containing  the 
results  of  such  study,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
shall  submit  such  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 
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SeeUon  401(b)  UiU  Umm  wlio  wiU  be 
nM»T««i>T™  of  the  talk  force.  If emben  of  the 
tuk  focoe  ■hmU  aerre  wttbout  pay  but  are  el- 
idbie  for  XxvnA  txvtioam.  Subaection  (cX3) 
proftdea  tbat  the  Attorney  General,  or  his 
ilclcnatci  ahall  aenre  aa  the  chairman  of  the 
taikfofce. 

Subaection  (d)  requlrea  that  the  report 
ftmti*r  Infonnatkm  relating  to;  (1)  the  de- 
velopment and  effecUvenen  of  Identlfica- 
Uon  numbertnc  aystema  for  off-hl(hway 
0M>blIe  equipment  and  the  major  compo- 
nenta  and  attachments  of  such  equipment 
by  aumufaeturera.  uaer  groupa  and  others 
and  the  piogitas  which  has  been  made 
toward  the  development  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional and  international  identification  num- 
berinc  aystera;  (3)  improvements  in  formats 
and  prooedurea  of  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  relatinc  to  reporting  the 
theft  of  off-highway  mobile  equipmoit  and 
the  major  oomponenta  and  attachmenU  of 
auch  equipment,  and  the  extmt  to  which  af- 
fected groupa  are  fumlahing  information  in 
aooonlanee  with  such  procedures  shall  be  in- 
duded  in  the  report;  (3)  eff«ta  made  by  the 
owners  of  off-highway  mobile  equipment 
voluntarily  to  affix  identification  numbers 
to  such  equipment  and  the  major  compo- 
nents and  attachmenta  of  such  equipment 
and  to  otherwiae  protect  such  equipment 
components  and  attachments,  from  theft 
shaD  be  included  in  the  report;  (4)  measures 
being  taken  by  the  manufacturers  of  off- 
highway  mobile  equipment  relating  to  its 
physical  security  featurea:  and  (S)  the  effec- 
tlvcneas  of  any  State  laws  relating  to  the  ti- 
tling of  off-highway  mobile  equipment  and/ 
or  ■«»n^  it  unlawful  to  remove,  obliterate, 
tamper  with  or  alter  any  identification 
number  affixed  by  a  manufacturer  to  an 
off-highway  equipment  as  a  major  compo- 
nmt  or  attachment  of  such  equipment  and 
permitting  aelsure  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, for  Investigative  purposes,  of  off -high- 
way equipment  and  major  components  and 
attachments  if  identification  numbers  for 
such  equipment,  components,  or  attach- 
menta have  been  removed,  obliterated,  tam- 
pered with  or  altered. 

The  Report  shall  also  cover  the  availabil- 
ity of  certificates  of  origin  which  (A)  con- 
tain adequate  internal  security  features  to 
deter  forgery,  alteration  and  counterfeiting: 
<B>  Ust  the  identlflcaUon  number  of  the  off- 
highway  mobile  equipment  Involved  and 
major  components  and  attachments  of  such 
equipment  at  original  value:  and  (C)  4re 
aultable  to  serve  as  proof  of  ownershiir![or 
off-highway  mobile  equipment  through  as- 
algnment  to  subsequent  purchasers  as 
stated  in  Paragraph  (6). 

The  Report  shall  cover  any  action  being 
taken  by  auctl<m  businesses,  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  (in  connection 
with  the  making  of  loana)  and  insurance 
businessea  to  deter  the  reintroduction  of 
atolen  off-highway  mobile  equipment  and 
maJw  components  of  attachments  of  such 
equlpmmt  into  the  normal  channels  of  com- 
merce; aa  weU  as,  the  need  for  educational 
and  training  programs  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  designed  to  famil- 
lariae  such  officials  with  problems  relating 
to  the  theft  of  off-highway  mobile  equip- 
ment will  be  part  of  the  report. 

In  addition,  the  report  shall  include  rec- 
ommendationa  for  leglalatlve  or  administra- 
tive action  if  the  task  force  considers  any 
sucdi  action  to  be  considered  appropriate. 

Subsection  (e)  defines  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "off  highway  mobile 
equipment"  to  mean  a  work  machine  which 
Is  (1)  self-propelled  or  pushed  or  towed  by 


self-propelled  work  machine:  (3)  the  pri- 
mary function  of  which  Is  off-highway  in 
application  and  (S)  any  on-highway  oper- 
atkm  of  which  is  incidental  to  the  primary 
function  of  the  work  machine.  Such  term 
Includes  self-propelled  agricultural,  forestry, 
industrial,  construction  and  any  other  non- 
transportation  special  use  equipment. 

Section   402— Report   regarding  auto   theft 

measures  for  state  motor  vehicle  titiing 

jfrofframs 

Section  403(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
establish  a  task  force  to  study  problems 
which  relate  to  motor  vehicle  salvage  and 
which  may  affect  the  motor  vehicle  theft 
problem.  The  task  force  should  propose  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  such  study 
and  submit  such  report  to  Congress  and  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  state  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legisUUon. 

Section  403(b)  llsU  those  who  wlU  be 
members  of  the  task  force.  Members  of  the 
task  force  shall  serve  without  pay  but  are  el- 
igible for  travel  expenses.  Subsection  (c)(3) 
provides  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or 
his  delegate,  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
task  force. 

Subsection  (dHl)  requires  the  task  force 
report  to  be  made  only  after  a  meaningful 
consultation  process  and  review  of  existing 
laws,  practices,  studies,  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  affect  that  motor  vehi- 
cle titling  measures  and  controls  over  motor 
vehicle  salvage  may  have  upon  the  motor 
vehicle  theft  problem. 

Subsection  (dX3)  requires  that  the  task 
force  report  specify  the  key  aspects  of 
motor  vehicle  antitheft  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  the  deposition  or  use  of  stolen 
motor  vehicle,  or  major  components  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  to  prevent  Insurance 
fraud  or  Income  tax  fraud  based  upon  false 
reports  of  stolen  vehicles.  The  task  force 
report  is  required  to  Indicate  uny  of  the  an- 
titheft measures  for  which  national  uni- 
formity to  be  adequately  effective.  The  task 
force  is  also  asked  to  recommend  viable 
ways  of  obtaining  any  necessary  national 
uniformity. 

In  addition,  the  task  force  report  shall  in- 
clude other  recommendations  of  legislative 
or  administrative  action  at  the  state  level  or 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  by  private  Industry  which 
may  be  appropriate. 

Section  403— Report  regarding 
implementation  of  the  act 
Section  403  states  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  Implementation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  title  I,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18  and  title  39.  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  are  added  by  the  amendments 
made  In  title  II.  and  the  provisions  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1202  et  seq.)  which  are 
added  by  the  amendments  made  In  title  III, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  provisions  in 
helping  to  prevent  and  reduce  motor  vehicle 
related  theft.  Such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted on  or  before  the  first  June  30  which 
occivs  at  least  15  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  and  on  or  before  each 
June  30,  thereafter  for  the  following  0  suc- 
cessive years. 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmea.  Apr.  19. 

IMll 

CuuCaiTlBna 

Auto  theft  insurance  is  expenshre  because 
almost  3.000  vehidea  are  stolen  datfy  In  this 
country.  Thefta  are  ao  frequent  because  It's 
easy  to  sell  unmarked  auto  paita  to  body 
shops.  Currently,  only  engines  and  trans- 
missions are  marked  with  identiflcatton 
numbers. 

A  remedy  proposed  by  Sen.  Charlea  H. 
Percy  (R-Ill.)  and  Rep.  William  Green  (R- 
N.Y.)  makes  sense:  Require  serial  numbers 
on  major  auto  parta,  making  It  easier  to  nab 
thieves  and  chop-shop  operators. 

That  would  raiae  car  prices  about  $5  per 
car— but  help  curb  rising  insurance  coats 
and  the  dangers  often  associated  with  car 
thefts.  It's  a  good  tradeoff. 

Takirg  thx  Paorrr  Our  or  Vkhicli  THarr 
(By  lACP  President  Leo  F.  Callahan) 

In  IMl,  an  eatlmated  1.07  million  motor 
vehicles  were  reported  stolen  nationwide- 
one  out  of  every  150  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered that  year.  The  average  value  of  these 
vehicles,  $3,173,  accounted  for  an  estimated 
loss  of  $3.4  billion  nationally.  This  figure 
represents  the  tangible  property  loss  alone, 
not  the  $1  billion  spent  in  theft  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution,  nor  the  cost  of  in- 
creased insurance  premiums.  Add  the  cost 
of  these  "intangibles."  and  the  total  nation- 
al cost  of  vehicle  theft  crimes  to  the  public 
Increases  to  almost  $5  billion. 

Long  thought  of  as  an  amateur  crime  and 
teenage  prank  often  termed  "Joy-riding." 
motor  vehicle  theft  today  is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, well^tructured  criminal  enterprise. 
This  is  home  out  In  the  statistics.  Where  a 
decade  ago  80  percent  of  the  vehicles  stolen 
were  recovered  within  a  block  or  two  of 
their  original  location  and  there  was  a  25 
percent  arrest  rate:  today,  we  have  about  a 
14  percent  arrest  rate  with  61  percent  of 
those  arrested  under  21  years  old.  The  re- 
covery rate  for  stolen  vehicles  has  declined 
to  approximately  55  percent.  The  reason  for 
the  change  is  that  the  perpetrators  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  vehicle  thefts  are  hard- 
ened professionals. 

Motor  vehicle  theft  has  t>ecome  a  success- 
ful and  profitable  enterprise  because  It  is 
both  time  and  cost  efficient.  A  vehicle  can 
be  stolen  in  less  than  a  minute  with  tools 
costing  less  than  $50.  The  vehicle  can  then 
be  sold  "as  is":  dismantled  in  a  "chop  shop" 
and  the  parts  sold  or  in  other  cases,  a  new 
car  may  be  created  using  the  frame  and  le- 
gitimate title  from  a  totally  wrecked  car, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  needed  parts 
chopped  from  stolen  vehicles.  Today,  vehi- 
cle theft  is  a  low-risk  crime.  Cturent  crimi- 
nal penalties  are  weak,  stolen  parts  are 
often  untraceable,  and  it  is  often  viewed  as  a 
"victimless  crime"  by  the  criminal  Justice 
system  because  in  most  instances  insunuice 
companies  reimburse  individuals  whose  cars 
are  stolen. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  professional  vehicle 
theft  by  taking  the  profit  out  of  the  crime, 
a  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act  has  been  Introduced  in 
each  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress  since  1979. 
And  while  minor  revisions  have  been  made 
during  the  bills  history,  the  key  prdvisions 
remain  the  same: 

Vehicle  identification  numbers  imprinted 
on  all  major  components  of  a  car,  providing 
this  does  not  cost  more  than  $10  per  vehicle. 

Stiffer  penalties  for  trafficking  in  stolen 
parts  or  vehicles,  with  a  maximum  fine  of 
$25,000  and  or  10  years  in  prison. 


Stiff  penalties  for  tampering  with  federal- 
ly reawitt^  VIN  numboa.  amounting  to  a 
fine  of  $6.0(0  and  or  fhre  yeara  in  prison. 

Stricter  control  on  the  exporting  of  vehi- 
dea and  paifta. 

EzpanaIcA  of  antl-radcetcerlng  atatutea  to 
indude  motor  vehtele  theft,  permitting  the 
federal  government  to  weSme  aalvage  yarda 
suspected  of  dealing  in  stolen  parta  and  ve- 
hides. 

Unfortunately,  these  billa,  aimed  at  the 
professional  theft  operattona  and  intended 
to  enhance  law  enforcement  efforts  In  the 
Investti^tloti  and  proaeeution  of  vehlde 
thefta.  bavt  not  been  signed  into  law.  They 
have  had  otie  major  stumbling  block:  oppo- 
sition to  the  compcment  numbering  require- 
ment. 

In  the  9Tth  Congress,  there  were  more 
than  50  cosponsors  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  19S1.  HJl. 
4335.  A  number  of  organiitloos  testified  in 
support  of  the  bill,  induding  the  lACP,  the 
American  AsBodatl<m  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
minstratorg.  the  National  Automobile  Theft 
Bureau,  and  the  Aasodatton  of  Automotive 
Dismantler*  and  Recydera.  While  there 
were  individual  conoema  by  each  organiza- 
tion, one  factor  remained  constant:  the  com- 
ponent numbering  requirement  la  the  key  to 
the  legislative  package.  In  the  07th  Con- 
gress, the  legislation  was  opposed  by  some 
who  viewed  it  as  initially  cost  prohibitive, 
and  the  long-term  cost/benefit  ratio  ques- 
tionable. The  impact  of  their  poaition  is  ob- 
vious—the legislation  failed  to  become  law. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  will  not  let 
the  failure  of  the  bill  go  unanswered.  A  new 
Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act 
is  now  being  readied  for  introduction  by 
Representative  BiU  Green  (R-NT)  In  mid- 
FebnuuT.  The  new  bill  will  be  ostensibly 
the  same  as  its  predecessors. 

The  lACP  will  take  a  significant  position 
in  support  of  this  new  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion to  actihg  on  the  advice  of  the  lACP  Ve- 
hicle Theft  Committee  in  support  of  the  biU 
and  in  accordance  with  two  lACP  resolu- 
tions endorsing  passage  of  similar  legiala- 
tlon,  the  Assodaticm  haa  accepted  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Coallti(m  since  its 
inception  to  1979,  and  we  believe  that  a 
strong  law  enforcement  stand  is  imperative 
to  passage  of  this  anti-crime  legialatlon 
during  the  98th  Congress. 

If  the  vehicle  theft  bill  does  not  pass  in 
this  session,  it  will  probably  be  a  roult  of 
opposition,  once  again,  by  the  manufactur- 
ers to  the  component  numbering  require- 
ment. We,  in  law  enforcement,  realize  the 
benefits  of  vehide  identification  numbers 
and  the  handicap  under  which  we  investi- 
gate vehicle  thefts  because  so  few  parts  are 
numbered.  The  effectiveness  of  compcment 
marfcing  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  auto- 
matic tramanissions  are  thrown  away  by 
professlomi  car  thieves  because  they  are 
numbered  knd,  therefore,  unusable.  Trans- 
fer this  fact  to  the  major  components  of  the 
vehide  and  it  is  logical  to  condude  that 
they,  too,  would  become  unusable  to  the 
thief. 

Law  enforcement's  stand  on  this  issue  can 
only  be  for  passage  of  the  legislation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  uniform,  national  program, 
state  component  numbering  programs  may 
be  the  only  alternative.  The  lACP  has  taken 
the  poslUoli  that  a  national  program  would 
be  more  eccmomlc  and  coat  effective,  and 
would  enjoy  a  much  higher  success  rate  be- 
cause of  ita  uniformity.  However,  if  the  leg- 
islation doca  not  pass  in  the  current  con- 
gressional Kssion.  and  the  trends  in  the 
motor  vehide  theft  and  deanmoe  ratea  con- 


tinue to  rise.  It  may  be  that  our  only  solu- 
tion will  be  state  legislaUve  initiaUves  to  re- 
quire component  numbering. 

With  the  number  of  supportive  congres- 
sional representatives,  we  are  encouraged 
that  the  Motor  Vehide  Theft  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act  will,  in  its  fourth  attempt,  become 
law.  We  will  certainly  do  our  utmost  to  pro- 
mote the  legislation,  and  encounge  yoiu*  in- 
dividual support  as  well. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  38, 1983] 
Poucz  Would  Fight  Auto  Thztt  With 

MoaX  SlKIAI.  NUIfBKXS 

(By  Vernon  A.  Guidry,  Jr.) 

WABHUKTroM.— Some  law  enf orcemmt  offi- 
cers think  they've  found  a  magic  bullet  to 
use  against  some  of  the  most  sophisticated, 
organized  thieves  around— automobile 
"chop  ahop"  operators. 

As  magic  tnillets  go,  it  isn't  very  dramatic. 

What  they  want  is  serial  numbers  affixed 
in  more  places  on  automobiles. 

That  seems  simple,  obvious  and.  superfi- 
cially at  least,  easily  defeated  by  a  criminal 
induatry  known  for  its  ability  to  brush  past 
anti-theft  roadblocks. 

"It  could  stop  90  percent  of  the  problem, 
and  that's  no  exaggeration."  says  Lt.  Vladi- 
mir Ivkovich,  who  heads  auto  enforcement 
for  the  Illinois  secretary  of  state's  office. 

Lieutenant  Ivkovich  is  unlikely  to  harljor 
any  starry-eyed  views  about  auto  theft  en- 
forcement. He's  had  car  windows  shot  out 
and  had  a  pipe  bomb  thrown  at  his  home 
for  his  efforts  against  CHiicago-based 
thieves,  by  all  accounts  the  most  violent  in 
the  naticm. 

Other  knowledgeable  officers,  although 
seemingly  not  as  optimistic  as  Lieutenant 
Ivkovich  about  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
idea,  endorse  it  to  a  man. 

"We  need  the  numbers,"  says  Detective 
Sgt.  Clarence  O.  Brickey,  a  Maryland  State 
Police  expert  on  auto  theft.  While  Mary- 
land does  better  than  the  national  average 
on  recovery.  Sergeant  Brickey  estimates  the 
value  of  unrecovered  motor  vehicles  stolen 
in  Maryland  last  year  at  alx>ut  $11  million. 

The  insurance  industry,  too,  is  pushing 
hard  for  additioiud  locations  of  vehicle  iden- 
tification numbers— or  VINs,  as  they  are 
known  in  the  trade.  About  half  the  cost  of 
comprehensive  auto  insiutuice  coverage  is 
allocated  to  theft.  Insurance  Industry  repre- 
sentatives say  additional  VINs  would  reduce 
theft  and  therefore  premiiuns,  to  more  than 
of  fact  any  added  cost. 

In  Congress,  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R- 
m.)  and  Representative  S.  William  Green 
(R-N.y.)  have  been  trying  for  years  to  win 
passage  of  legislation  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  place  VINs  in  a  number  of  loca- 
tions in  addition  to  the  dashboard,  engine 
and  transmission  where  they  are  located 
now.  In  addition,  the  measure  would  make  it 
a  crime  to  tamper  with  or  remove  such  num- 
bers. 

The  legislation  has  gone  nowhere.  The 
automobile  manufacturers  are  against  it, 
lately  Joined  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
although  Justice  £>epartment  and  FBI  offi- 
cials freely  admit  they  favor  it. 

The  industry  maintains  it  would  be  too 
large  a  financial  burden,  although  IiCr. 
Green's  bill  would  limit  the  cost  to  no  more 
than  $10  a  car.  The  industry  says  too,  that 
the  value  of  the  additional  AONs  is  dubious, 
unproven. 

Ford,  which  has  been  conducting  a  test 
program,  said  as  recently  as  last  week  that  a 
mandate  for  additional  VINs  was  premature 
and  unjustified  by  the  results  of  its  program 
to  date. 


Speaking  for  the  administration,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  said  last 
year  that  the  propoeals  "would  invose  addi- 
tional, and  substantial,  burdena  on  the 
American  automobile  industxy.  without  any 
assurances,  based  cm  the  limited  data  avail- 
able, that  the  bills  would  achieve  their  in- 
tended results." 

Besides,  the  budget  office  wrote,  the  pro- 
posals were  "inconsistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  of  eliminating  tmneoes- 
sary  federal  regulations." 

How  can  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
insurance  industry  be  so  sure  if  the  auto  in- 
dustry says  the  proof  isn't  there?  Largely 
from  their  experience  with  the  "chop 
shops"- where  stolen  cars  are  taken  apart— 
and  the  way  that  Illegal  and  legal  business 
dovetail  to  make  the  market  for  stolen  auto 
components. 

The  experience  of  law  enforcement  with 
the  parts  that  are  numbered,  the  engine  and 
transmission,  is  that  there  is  little  maricet 
for  these  items  from  stripped  cars,  say  au- 
thorities. 

While  some  chop  shops  will  attenu>t  to 
change  the  VINs,  most  won't,  preferring  to 
traffic  in  the  virtually  untraceable,  highly 
salable  other  parts  of  the  car— the  sheet 
metal  "crash  parts,"  or  those  most  likely  to 
be  damaged  in  a  crash. 

The  chop  shops  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  "front  clip"  of  an  automobile.  That  in- 
dudes  what  body  shop  men,  legal  and  other- 
wise, call  the  "doghouse,"  which  consists  of 
hocxl.  front  fenders,  grille,  headlights, 
bumpers,  radiator  and  inner  fenders. 

The  rest  of  the  clip  consists  of  the  cowl, 
which  is  the  dash,  firewall,  all  wiring  and 
the  steering  section. 

The  chop  shops  usually  simply  cut  the 
front  clip  across  the  floorboard  at  the  door 
opening. 

Doors  are  also  usually  bent  up  in  colli- 
sions, so  they  are  in  heavy  demand  as  well. 
The  shops  also  traffic  in  the  rear  clip,  and 
in  pickup  beds  and  cabs. 

For  those  who  say  that  the  chop  shops 
would  simply  change  the  numbers,  there  is 
this  exchange  between  senators  and  a  con- 
victed auto  thief  named  Wilfred  Charles 
Buimell,  Jr..  in  hearings  held  in  the  Senate 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bunnell  first  testified  that  he.  unlike 
most  chop  shop  operators,  did  change  the 
VINs  on  engines  and  transmissions.  But  he 
said  he  would  have  balked  at  VINs  on 
hoods,  fenders  and  the  like. 

First,  he  said,  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  change  the  numbers  without 
making  the  Job  detectable. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  having  hot, 
traceable  material  around  until  it  could  be 
altered.  "If  these  parts  had  numbers,"  he 
told  the  senators,  "you  couldn't  leave  them 
sit  around  because  if  you  did,  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  could  walk  in  to  your 
shop  or  wherever  it  was,  look  at  the  part 
and  check  it  right  then  because  the  number 
would  be  on  it." 

The  haul  from  chop  shops  is  destined 
largely  for  body  shops  and  garages,  legiti- 
mate and  not.  Some  officials  are  wondering 
if  the  present  state  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement is  forcing  the  businesses  into  fun- 
damental crookedness. 

One  federal  law  enforcement  official  sug- 
gests that  numbering  might  have  its  chief 
impact  in  deterring  borderline  businessmen 
from  buying  stolen  parts. 

This  official,  who  dedines  the  use  of  his 
name,  put  it  this  way: 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  businessmen: 
the  honest  one,  the  outright  thieves  and 
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>  wteOI  dOH  their  vjm  for  •  lood  pifoe 
!-tey  asUvery  of  a  put  We've  iot  to 
w^.  .ji  that  iwinc  BToap.  otbervtae.  well 
only  tevc  ttaoee  who'll  to  alone  with  it  left 

In  IhmIb^^l*' 

The  antt-theft  IcaMmtion  wlU  likely  be  re- 
Intfodueed  in  this  Oongrea.  at  least  on  the 
HouM  ikie.  In  hopes  of  clearinc  oommittee 
action  eariy  enoiwh  thia  eearion  to  allow  a 
tloar  vote.  Hbnae  baeken  alK>  hope  that 
early  aetton  will  prompt  a  Senate  reeponae. 

But  there  to  more  tJiiimlmi  in  the  upper 
chamber,  ^lere  the  budget  office  oppoai- 
tlon  and  the  antt-rcculatory  view  is  likely  to 
weich  more  heavily. 

The  auto  industry  has  been  of  two  minds 
about  tegulaUon.  depondins  on  who  is  being 
ragulated.  The  industry  maintains  that  the 
pjy<«ij  of  additional  Vn*  locations  on  autos 
should  be  strictly  voluntary.  But.  a  manu- 
fsetuicrs'  group  told  Congress  last  year,  one 
way  to  cut  down  auto  theft  might  be  to  reg- 
ulate laed  auto  parts  dealers  won  closely. 

tPnuk  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  28.  IMS] 

Csa  TnavBBT  Now  ni  Hakm  or  Paos 

(By  Vernon  A.  Ouklry.  Jr.) 

WaanuwTOii.— In  car  theft,  the  Joy  ride 
has  been  over  for  a  decade. 

Once  t^hitrfiy  the  province  of  kids,  auto 
theft  has  increasingly  become  the  w(Hk  of 
ritftt  niaffsinnsls  engaged  in  a  multi-billion 
dollar  criminal  industry. 

/iwH  M  it  has  grown,  ominous  trends  have 
developed.  "Auto  theft  is  no  longer  nonvio- 
lent." says  Sgt.  Clarence  O.  Brickey.  the 
Maryland  State  PoUoe  expert  on  the  issue. 

lUevcs  flgbtiny  for  territory  or  haggling 
over  protection  have  found  murder  a  way  to 
settle  their  disputes.  Police  officers,  includ- 
ing a  Washington  detective  living  in  Annap- 
(riis.  have  become  targets. 

But  with  $4  billion  in  cars  stolen  annually, 
thoe  seems  to  be  plenty  to  go  around.  The 
thieves  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  law 
enforcement. 

Anti-theft  devices,  some  of  them  mandat- 
ed by  the  U.S.  government,  are  aimed  at  the 
Juvenile  Joy  riders  who.  less  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  penons  arrested  for  car  theft.  Adult 
pros  can  crack  most  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Some  pros  even  keep  an  inventory  of  pop- 
ular, late-model  cars  in  their  territory  and 
can  steal  them  on  order. 

Once  a  car  is  stolen,  another  set  of  skilled 
criminals  often  takes  over,  either  "retag- 
ging"  the  car  for  resale  or,  more  often, 
"chopping"  it  into  untraceable,  highly  mar- 
ketable "crash  parts,"  the  portions  most 
often  damaged  in  accidents. 

Sergeant  Brickey  figures  that  "chop 
shops"  aeoount  for  50  percent  of  the  prof es- 
slonal  auto  theft  problem,  retagging  an- 
other ao  percent,  with  insurance  fraud  and 
other  seams  accounting  for  the  rest. 

"The  problem's  so  bad  you  begin  to 
wonder  if  we  can  turn  it  around."  says  one 
federal  law  enforcement  official. 

The  causes  of  such  pessimism  are  many. 
In  1965.  fewer  than  700.000  motor  vehicle 
thefts  were  reported  natiimwlde.  By  IMO. 
thefts  were  over  1  million  a  year,  and  that 
wasnt  the  most  telling  statistic 

Aooordtaig  to  federal  statistics,  the  values 
of  leoovCTlea  made  in  car  theft  cases  is 
shitaklng.  lnd»paM"g  that  commercial  crim- 
mlnals  are  at  work. 

Value  of  the  recovery  is  used  as  a  yard- 
stick of  the  severity  of  the  crime.  A  stolen 
car  "recovery"  may  be  only  a  stripped  hulk. 
In  IMT.  for  instance,  the  value  recovered 
was  M  percent  nationally.  By  1071,  the 
figure  had  dipped  to  74  percent,  and  in  1981. 


the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  recovery  had  dropped  to  51.7  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  stolen  vehicles. 

And  there  is  the  questim  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Critics  of  the  late  J.  Sdgar  Hoover 
once  sneertagly  dataned  he  instructed  his 
FBI  agents  to  concentrate  on  interstate  car 
theft  cases  while  ignoring  tougher  problems 
Uke  organised  crime.  Now,  the  bureau  is 
intoit  on  making  "higher  quality  cases" 
against  organised  crime,  white-collar  crime 
and  illegal  drugs. 

Also.  VA  attorneys  are  increasingly  sug- 
gesting that  local  authorities  prosecute  the 
auto  cases  under  a  Reagan  administration 
policy  of  closer  coordination  of  federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  efforts.  The  results 
are  declining  prosecutions  even  of  what  the 
bureau  calls  "commercial  car  theft  cases." 
those  involving  large-scale  thieves. 

In  1978.  730  persons  were  convicted  in  fed- 
eral car  theft  cases.  In  1970  the  figure  was 
494.  and  in  1980,  the  last  year  for  which  the 
bureau  has  these  figures,  the  number  was 
400. 

Car  theft  operations,  even  the  commer- 
dal-sised  ones,  aren't  all  that  easy  to  detect 
without  inside  help. 

Early  last  year,  police  In  Prince  Georges 
county  picked  up  a  car  thief  who  decided  to 
deal  rather  than  face  his  second  conviction 
as  an  uncooperative  felon. 

That  tip  led  police  to  Calvert  county  and 
Rajrmond  Fowler,  body  shop  owner  and 
used  car  dealer.  Among  Fowler's  customers 
was  District  Court  Judge  Larry  Ijunson. 
who  bought  a  popular  4x4  truck  from  him. 
On  a  wooded  piece  of  land  outside  Prince 
Frederick,  police  found  7  portions  of  auto- 
mobiles, an  entire  1980  Olds  and  19  assorted 
odds  and  ends,  mostly  car  doors,  which  after 
front  ends,  are  the  most  sought-after  crash 
parts.  Checking  also  revealed  that  Judge 
lAmson  had  unwittingly  bought  a  stolen 
truck. 

Fowler  entered  guilty  pleas  to  several 
felony  and  misdemeanor  counts,  including 
operating  a  recycling  plant  without  a  li- 
cense. In  early  January  he  received  a  10- 
year  prison  term  and  was  fined  $15,000.  The 
prison  term  was  suspended,  but  he  was  sent 
to  the  county  Jail  for  six  months  or  until  he 
pays  at  least  $8,000  of  the  fine,  whichever  Is 
longer. 

Such  operations  tend  to  be  small  potatoes, 
however,  compared  to  those  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  Law  enforcement  officials 
agree  the  New  Yorli  area  probably  has  the 
most  theft  by  volume,  the  Boston  area  prob- 
ably has  the  most  per  capita  and  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest  the  deadliest. 

In  Chicago,  where  organised  crime  is 
called  "the  outfit,"  it  is  generally  thought 
to  content  Itself  with  demanding  protection 
money  from  car  theft  rings.  And  police 
there  are  far  from  immune  to  attacks.  One 
of  Illinois'  best-known  auto  theft  experts  Is 
Lt.  Vladimir  Ivkovlch.  attached  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office. 

Lieutenant  Ivkovich  has  had  the  windows 
shot  out  of  his  car.  One  morning  he  awoke 
to  find  that  a  huge  pipe  bomb  had  been 
placed  at  his  back  door  as  he  and  liis  wife 
and  daughter  slept.  The  bomb  did  not  go 
off. 

That  kind  of  violence  came  to  Maryland  in 
early  January  when  Donald  P.  Bennett,  an 
Annapolis  resident  and  detective  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  shot  outside  his 
home. 

Police  in  Annapolis,  working  with  Wash- 
ington detectives,  arrested  a  man  who  was  a 
suspect  in  an  auto  theft  case  Detective  Ben- 
nett was  working  on  when  he  was  shot. 


There  is  a  relatively  simple  tactic  that  vlr 
tually  the  entire  law  enforcement  eatabllah- 
ment  and  the  insuranoe  InduBtry  bdleve 
would  be  very  effective  against  chop  sbopa. 
ooMidered  the  No.  I  problem. 

That  U  the  addition  of  a  few  more  spoU 
on  an  automobile  where  the  manufacture 
stamps  the  "vehicle  identification  number" 
orVIN. 

Police  and  the  insuranoe  industry  want 
the  numbers  on  the  valuable  "crash  parta." 
along  with  a  statute  making  it  Illegal  to 
tamper  with  them. 

Since  1978.  attempta  have  been  made  to 
pass  such  legislation.  Auto  manufacturers, 
more  recently  aided  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, have  succeeded  in  blocking  It.  The 
manufacturers  say  it  is  burdensome  and 
won't  work. 

Sponsors  of  the  legislation  are  gobig  to 
make  another  try  in  this  Congress,  but  they 
expect  to  have  an  extremely  difficult  time. 

S.  1399 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
RepreaentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oonoreu  assembled:  That  part  V 
of  UUe  VI  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1581  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-aOC  OS.  UNLAWFUL  IHPOBTATION  O*  EXTOgTA- 
TION  or  CCBTAIN  VBDCLgft  DWnC- 
nON8 

"(aXl)  Whoever  knowingly  tanports.  ex- 
ports, or  attempts  to  import  or  export— 

"(A)  any  stolen  self-propelled  vehicle, 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  part  of  a  self-propelled 
vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  any  self-propelled  vehicle  or  part  of 
self-propelled  vehicle  from  which  the  identi- 
fication number  has  been  removed,  obliter- 
ated, tampered  with,  or  altered: 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Any  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
make  such  self-propelled  vehicle,  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  part  thereof  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  person  attempting  to  export  a  used 
self-propelled  vehicle  shall  present,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  prescril>ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  the  appropriate  customs  officer 
both  the  vehicle  and  a  document  describing 
such  vehicle  which  includes  the  vehicle 
identification  number,  before  lading  if  the 
vehicle  is  to  be  transported  by  vessel  or  air- 
craft, or  before  export  if  the  veiiicle  Is  to  be 
transported  by  rail,  highway,  or  under  its 
own  power.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  shall  subject  such 
person  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$500  for  each  violation. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'self -propelled  vehicle'  in- 
cludes any  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  bus. 
motorcycle,  motor  home,  self-propelled  agri- 
cultural machinery,  self-propelled  construc- 
tion equipment,  self-propelled  special  use 
equipment,  and  any  other  self-propelled  ve- 
hicle used  or  designed  for  running  on  land 
but  not  on  rail: 

"(2)  the  term  "aircraft"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  101(5)  of  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301(5)): 

"(3)  the  term  'used'  refers  to  any  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  been  transferred  by  a  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  dealer  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser,  and 

"(4)  the  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means 
the  first  person,  other  than  a  dealer  pur- 
chasing in  his  capacity  as  a  dealer,  who  in 


good  faith  purchasea  a  self ^topelled  vehide 
for  purpoaes  other  than  rente.". 

S.  1400 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnae  of 
Repre$entat«i)e»   of  the    United  Stale*   of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled, 

SHOKTTRLB 

Sacnoa  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Motor  Vehkde  Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983". 

KHDIXOS  AMD  POarOSB 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  f ollowinr- 

(1)  The  ai«iual  number  of  reported  motor 
vehicle  thefts  has  exceeded  me  million  one 
hundred  thousand.  Approximately  50  per 
centum  of  sU  larcenlea  reported  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  in  the  Unltad  States 
are  directed  against  motor  vehldes.  motor 
vehicle  accessories,  or  the  contents  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  recovery  rate  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles  has  decreased  significantly  during 
the  most  reOent  decade. 

(2)  The  theft  of  motor  vehicles  and  the 
disposition  of  stolen  motor  vehicles,  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  components,  are  be- 
coming moK  professional  In  nature.  Such 
theft  and  dkposition  activltlea  alao  have  at- 
tracted criminal  elements  which  have  used 
intimidation  and  violence  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining increased  control  of  such  activities. 
Such  activities  are  having  a  serious  effect 
on  interstatB  and  foreign  commerce.  There 
is  indication  that  criminal  elements  are 
using  motor  vehicle  theft  proceeds  to  pur- 
chase addictive  and  illegal  drugs  for  resale 
and  for  other  illicit  activittes  which  are  ex- 
tremely harinf  ul  to  the  Nation. 

(3)  The  theft  of  motor  vehicles  has 
brought  increased  and  unnecessary  burdens 
to  motor  vehicle  users  and  to  American  tax- 
payers, as  the  national  financial  cost  of 
motor  vehicle-related  theft  offenses  cur- 
renUy  vpnoaches  $4,000,000,000  annually. 
Such  financial  cost  has  had  an  impact  on 
the  overall  rate  of  inflation  through  higher 
insurance  rates. 

(4)  National  and  international  uniformity 
relating  to  certain  standards,  such  as  motor 
vehicle  identification  and  titling,  would  fur- 
ther facilitate  commerce  and  prevent  crimi- 
nal abuse. 

(5)  A  cooperative  partnership  between  the 
SUtes  and  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired to  devise  appropriate  interrelated 
systems  in  the  area  of  motor  vehicle  titling 
and  registration  in  order  to  help  curb  motor 
vehicle  theft 

(6)  The  theft  of  motor  vehicles  and  their 
parts  and  eomponents.  and  their  unlawful 
disposition,  can  be  curtaUed  significanUy 
through  the  more  effective  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  by  both  law  enforcement  authorities 
and  State  motor  vehicle  registrars. 

(7)  Manufacturers  should  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  efforts  to  develop  better  se- 
curity systons  to  thwart  the  theft  of  motof 
vehicles  and  off-highway  mobile  equipment 
Such  measures  should  be  creative,  innova- 
tive, convenient  effective,  and  cost  benefl- 
daL 

(8)  The  motor  vehicle  and  off-highway 
mobile  equipment  insuranoe  industries 
should  be  encoiuaged  to  continue  and  to  im- 
prove their  practices  relating  to  premium 
discounts  or  surcharges  based  upon  the 
theft  potential  (determined  by  experience) 
of  such  vehicles  or  mobile  equlpm«it  and  on 
the  soundness  of  their  theft  prevention  sys- 
tems. Such  efforts  by  the  Insurance  indus- 
try will  hek>  create  a  marketplace  Incentive 


tm  the  manufacturing  of  motor  vehicles 
and  off-highway  mobile  equipment  which 
are  more  Impervious  to  both  amateur  and 
prof easlonal  theft 

<9)  The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
motor  vehicle  insurance  industry  are  needed 
to  curb  the  growing  problem  of  insurance 
fraud  through  improvements  in  procedures 
for  claim  processing,  dispasition  of  salvage 
vehiclea.  and  issuance  of  policies. 

(10)  Motor  vehicle  antitheft  campaigns  at 
the  local  level  which  have  increased  citizen 
involvement  and  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  motor  vehicle  insurance  industry  have 
been  effective  in  reducing  motor  vehicle 
theft 

(11)  An  increased  vigilance  by  used  motor 
vehicle  dealers,  motor  vehicle  dismantiers, 
recyders.  and  salvage  dealers,  and  by  motor 
vehicle  repair  and  body  shops,  is  crucial  to 
curtaQ  the  use  of  their  important  industries 
to  facilitate  crime  through  the  disposition 
of  stolen  motor  vehicles  and  their  parts  and 
oonuxments. 

(12)  The  shipment  of  stolen  motor  vehi- 
cles and  their  parts  and  components,  as  well 
as  stolen  off-highway  mobile  equipment, 
outside  the  United  States  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. The  cooperation  of  shippers  and  opera- 
tors of  vessels,  railroads,  and  aircraft  is  nec- 
essary to  hinder  such  illicit  exportation. 

(13)  The  continued  assistance  and  coop- 
eration of  Canada  and  Mexico  are  key  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  aid  the  United  States  in 
efforts  to  protect  the  property  of  residents 
of  the  United  Stetes  by  limiting  the  oppor- 
tunity for  stolen  motor  vehicles  and  off- 
highway  mobUe  equipment  to  enter  Canada 
and  Mexico  from  the  United  States. 

(14)  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  prosecutors 
should  give  increased  emphasis  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  persons  committing  motor  vehi- 
de  thefts,  with  particular  emphasis  given  to 
professional  motor  vehicle  theft  operations 
and  to  persons  engaged  in  the  dismantling 
of  stolen  motor  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of 
traffidcing  in  stolen  motor  vehicle  parts  and 
components. 

(15)  The  commendable  and  constructive 
efforts  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  formation  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Auto  Theft  Prevention,  with 
cooperation  from  the  private  sector,  should 
be  continued  and  expanded. 

(16)  The  commendable  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Cimunlttee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 
and  Ordinances  in  amending  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  by  incor- 
porating in  such  Code  desirable  antitheft 
measiires  relating  to  vehicle  titling  and  con- 
trols over  motor  vehicle  salvage  can  be  bene- 
ficial in  controlling  the  motor  vehicle  theft 
problem  if  the  insurance  industry,  motor  ve- 
hide  manufacturers,  and  other  business  en- 
tities affected  by  the  motor  vehicle  theft 
problem  adequately  support  the  National 
Committee  in  implementing  such  measures. 

(b)  It  is  the  punxise  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  improve  the  identification  number- 
ing systems  for  motor  vehicles  and  their 
major  parts  and  components: 

(2)  to  increase  the  Federal  criminal  penal- 
ties imposed  upon  persons  trafficldng  in 
stolen  motor  vehicles  and  their  parts  and 
components; 

(3)  to  establish  procedures  to  reduce  op- 
portunities for  exporting  stolen  motor  vehi- 
cles and  off-highway  mobile  equipment;  and 

(4)  to  establish  a  task  force  to  study  an- 
titheft measures  for  State  motor  vehicle  ti- 
tling programs. 
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TITLE  I— IMPROVED  IDENTIFICATION 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS  AND 
COMPONENTS 

MOTOB  VXHICLB  PAXTS  AMD  OOMPORKHTS 
SaCUXITT  STAiniABD 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  UJ3.C.  1391)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  through  paragraph 
(15)  as  paragraph  (4)  through  paragraph 
(16),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  'Motor  vehicle  security  standard' 
means  a  minimum  performance  standard  re- 
lating to  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
identification  of  new  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  components  (other  than  motorcyde 
parts  and  components).  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  'motorcycle'  means  a  motor  ve- 
hicle with  motive  power  having  a  seat  or 
saddle  for  the  use  of  the  rider  and  designed 
to  travel  on  not  more  than  three  wheels  in 
contact  with  the  ground.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (IS 
UJ3.C.  1392)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(JKl)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983,  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed Federal  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ard. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  such  twelve-month  period  but  not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  shall  promulgate  a  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  security  standard.  Such 
standard  shall  take  effect  not  earlier  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  and  not  later 
than  one  year,  after  the  date  on  which  such 
standard  is  promulgated,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such 
finding.  Such  standard  shall  apply  only  to 
motor  vehide  parts  and  components  which 
are  (A)  induded  in  the  assembly  of  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  standard;  or  (B)  manufactured 
as  new  replacement  parts  or  components 
after  such  effective  date. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary,  before  promulgat- 
ing any  Federal  motor  vehicle  security 
standard  under  this  suljsection.  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting such  standard  and  the  benefits  at- 
tainable as  a  result  of  the  implementation 
of  such  standard.  Such  study  shall  indude 
an  evaluation  of  the  effect  which  such 
standard  may  have  upon  production  and 
sales  by  the  domestic  motor  vehide  manu- 
facturing industry. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  include  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  in  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  Federal  motor  vehicle  security 
standard  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  promulgate  any  such  Federal 
motor  vehicle  security  standard  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  as  a  result  of  such 
study,  that  the  benefits  of  such  standard 
are  likely  to  exceed  the  costs  of  such  stand- 
ard. 

"(4XA)  No  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  may  impose  additional  costs 
upon  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  in 
excess  of  $10  per  motor  vehicle.  The  level  of 
costs  per  motor  vehide  imposed  by  any  such 
standard  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
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Ury  aa  put  of  the  itudy  which  ia  required 
In  puMnMVh  (IXA). 

"(B)  Any  manofaeturer.  subaeQumt  to  the 
proiBUlgation  of  any  luch  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle aeeurlty  standard,  may  petition  the 
Secretary  to  amend  auch  atandard  for  the 
purpoae  of  eomplyinc  with  the  requirements 
of  aubpnracraph  (A).  Dpon  a  showing  by 
such  BMnufacturer  that  mmpltance  with 
such  standard  wQl  cause  coats  which  exceed 
$10  per  motor  vehicle,  the  Secretary  sh&ll 
amend  such  standard  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  neoeanry  to  eliminate  costs  which 
exceed  910  par  motor  vehicle. 

"(CXI)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (eommendng  in  19M).  as  there  become 
avaOahle  neccaaary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
lAbor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  percentage  difference  between 
the  price  index  for  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year 
and  the  price  index  for  the  base  period.  The 
amount  spedfled  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  adjusted  by  such 
percentage  diffeivnce.  Such  amount  so  ad- 
Justed  Shan  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph: 

"(I)  The  t«m  'base  period'  means  calen- 
dar year  IMO. 

"(II)  The  term  'price  index'  means  the  av- 
erage over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  item»— United  SUtes  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(5)  No  motor  vehicle  security  standard 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  may  require  the  numbering  or  other 
identification  of  more  than  a  total  of  four 
parts  and  components  for  any  trailer,  nine 
parts  and  components  for  any  truck,  and 
fourteen  parts  and  components  for  any 
other  mot<»'  vehicle. 

"(8)  In  promulgating  motor  vehicle  securi- 
ty standards  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account- 

"(A)  relevant  available  motor  vehicle  secu- 
rity dMa,  indwUng  the  results  of  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(B)  available  studies  carried  out  by  motor 
vehicle  mapufacturers  which  evaluate  (i) 
methods  and  procedures  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  components: 
and  (ii)  the  effects  which  such  methods  and 
procedures  may  have  with  respect  to  reduc- 
ing motor  vehicle  thefts  and  with  respect  to 
the  coats  of  motor  vehicle  ownership: 

"(C)  the  effect  of  the  implementation  of 
such  standard  upon  the  cost  of  motor  vehi- 
cle insurance: 

"(D)  savings  which  may  be  realized  from 
the  implementation  of  such  standard 
through  alleviating  inconveniences  experi- 
enced by  cmisumers  as  a  result  of  the  theft 
and  disposition  of  motor  vehicle  parts  and 
components:  and 

"(E)  considerations  of  safety.". 

(c)  Section  103(d)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
XSA.C.  1392(d))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  the  subsection  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  se- 
curity standard  established  under  this  title 
is  in  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority  either  to 
f■ta^llt^■  or  to  continue  in  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  any  motor  vehicle  part  or  compo- 
nent, any  security  standard  which  is  not 
identical  to  such  Federal  motor  vehicle  se- 
curity standard.". 


AimioaTrT  or  waacBun  to  anmr  swubitt 
ocvicB  AMD  sraiBis 

Sac  102.  (a)  Section  100  of  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1M6  (15  UJB.C.  1390)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  subsection  (d).  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  con- 
duct studies  from  time  to  time  regarding  the 
development  of  security  devices  or  systems, 
or  both,  which  are  designed  to  deter  individ- 
uals from  entering  a  locked  motor  vehicle 
and  starting  the  motor  vehicle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing  the  motor  vehicle.". 

(b)  Section  106(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19M.  as  so 
redesignated  in  subsection  (a),  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "this  section"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  to  conduct  studies  as  author- 
ized to  be  carried  out  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  secUon. '. 

RKPORT  axcAKonfo  sacuarrr  okvicss  Aifo 


Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding  security 
devices  or  systems,  or  both,  which  are  de- 
signed to  deter  individuals  from  entering  a 
locked  motor  vehicle  and  starting  the  motor 
vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the 
motor  vehicle. 

(b)  The  report  required  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  seek  to  determine— 

(1)  whether  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  secu- 
rity standard  can  be  devised  which  is  objec- 
tive in  its  evaluative  capacity,  but  which 
does  not  result  in  the  compromising  of 
motor  vehicle  security  systems  in  the  proc- 
ess of  demonstrating  compliance  with  such 
standard:  and 

(3)  whether  it  would  be  more  beneficial 
for  motor  veliicle  manufacturers  to  offer 
special  security  devices  or  systems  as  op- 
tions for  motor  vehicles  which  will  be  used 
primarily  in  areas  having  high  crime  rates. 

(c)  The  report  required  in  subsection  (a) 
also  may  include  an  examiiuition  and  review 
of  any  matters  relating  to  motor  vehicle  se- 
curity which  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion  considers  appropriate  to  examine  and 
review.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  such 
report  after  consulting  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  Such  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  such  leg- 
islative or  administrative  action  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  or  appropriate. 

TBCBinCAL  AMD  COHPORMING  AlIXlfDMXirTS 

Sac.  l(K.  (aKl)  The  first  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  19M  (15  U.S.C.  1381)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  and  to  improve  the 
identification  numbering  systems  for  motor 
vehicle  parts  and  components"  after  •'traffic 
accidents"  the  last  place  it  appears  therein; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "develop- 
ment;": and 

(C)  by  inserting  ":  and  to  esUblish  securi- 
ty standards  for  motor  vehicle  parts  and 
components"  after  "register". 

(3)  The  heading  for  title  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  UJS.C.  1381  et  seq.)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
AND  SECURITY  STANDARDS". 

(3)  Section  101  of  the  NatioiuU  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (IS  U.S.C. 
1381  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Safety  Act  of  1066"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Safety  and  Security  Act". 


(4XA)  Section  lOKa)  of  the  Nattonal  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U,S.C.  1393(a))  la  amended— 

(i)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing ".  and  shall  establlah  by  order  Federal 
motor  vehicle  aecurity  standards  in  aooord- 
ance  with  subsection  (J)"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  "Each  such  standard 
shall  be  practicable  and  shall  be  stated  in 
objective  terms.  Each  such  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  shall  meet  the  need 
for  motor  vehicle  safety,  and  each  such  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  security  standard  shall 
meet  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  security.". 

(B)  Section  103(b)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
VS.C.  1393(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
a  Federal  motor  vehicle  security  standard" 
after  "standard". 

(C)  Section  103(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
VS-C.  1392(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  or 
a  Federal  motor  vehicle  security  standard 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (J))." 
after  "standard"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein. 

(D)  Section  103(e)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1392(e))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  Federal  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ard" after  "standard". 

(E)  Section  103(f)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1392(f))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Federal  motor  vehicle  safety"  after  "pre- 
scribing". 

(SKA)  Section  106(aKl)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1395(aXl))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "vehicles.": 
and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
foUowinr  ".  and  (C)  the  theft  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  motor  vehicle  parts  and  compo- 
nents". 

(B)  Section  106(d)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  as  so 
redesignated  in  section  102(a),  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  motor  vehicle  security" 
after  "safety". 

(6)  Section  107  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C. 
1396)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  motor 
vehicle  security  standards"  after  "stand- 
ards" each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(VMA)  Section  108(a)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1397(aKlKA))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  Federal  motor  vehicle  security 
standard"  after  "standard"  the  first  place  it 
appears  therein. 

(B)  Section  108(aKl)(C)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1397(a)(lKC))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  Federal  motor  vehicle  securi- 
ty standards"  after  "standards". 

(C)  Section  108(bK2)  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (IS 
U.S.C.  1397(bK2))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  Federal  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ards" after  "standards"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

(D)  Section  108(bK3)  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
X}S.C.  1397(bK3))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  Federal  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ard" after  "standard". 

(E)  Section  108(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
UAC.  1397(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 


Federal  motor  vehicle  security  standard" 
after  "atandtud". 

(8)  Sectioi  110(a)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of  19M  (15 
UAC.  1399(»))  la  amended- 

(A)  by  inaerting  "or  Federal  motor  vehicle 
aecurity  staadards"  after  "standards";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  aecurity"  after 
"safety"  the  last  place  It  appears  tlierein. 

(9)  SeetkA  111(a)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
nJB.C.  1400(la))  la  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  motor  vehicle 
security  staadards"  after  "standards";  and 

(B)  by  inaertlng  "or  aecurity"  after 
"safety"  the  last  place  it  appears  therein. 

(10)  Section  114  of  the  Natkoal  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.8.C.  1403>  is  amended  by  tnaotlng  "and 
FMeral  motor  vehicle  security  standards" 
after  "standards". 

(IIXA)  SOcUon  120(aX3)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  VA.C.  140«(axa))rla  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  Federal  motor  vehlde  security 
standards"  after  "standards". 

(B)  Section  130(b)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  140Kb))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  motor  vehlde  security"  after  "safety" 
each  place  It  appears  therein. 

(12XA)  Section  123(a)  of  the  National 
Traffic  aul  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  VA.C.  1410(a))  te  amended- 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  motor  vehlde  security 
standard"  atfter  "standard"  the  first  place  it 
appears  therein; 

(U)  in  pamgraph  (IXB)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "or  security"  after  "safety"  each  place  It 
appears  therein;  and 

(ill)  in  paragraph  (IXD)  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing "or  security"  after  "safety"  each  place  It 
appears  therein. 

(B)  Section  123(e)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1410Ie))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
security"  after  "safety"  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  last  places  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(13)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  title  I  of 
the  NaUonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlde 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (IS  U.8.C.  1411  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pakt  B— Discovkkt,  NormcATioH,  and 
Rbkkdt  or  Motor  Vihxclk  Dsracis  o« 
Failures  To  Complt". 

(14)  Section  151  of  the  NaUtmal  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of  1966  (IS 
U.S.C.  1411)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paH«raph  (1)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  security"  after  "safety";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  Federal  motor  vehlde  security  stand- 
ard" after  "standard". 

(ISKA)  SecUon  lS2(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986  (15  U.6.C.  1412(a))  Is  amended— 

(i)  in  pansgraph  (1)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  Federd  motor  vehlde  security  stand- 
ard" after  "standard";  and 

(11)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  security"  after  "safety". 

(B)  SecUen  152(b)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  14ia(b))  U  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  motor  vehlde 
security  standard"  after  "standard":  and 

(11)  by  inserting  "or  security"  after 
"safety"  the  last  place  It  appears  therein. 

(16)  SecUon  153(aX3)  of  the  Natkmal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U£.C.  1413(aX2))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  security"  after  "safety". 


(17XA)  SecUon  154(aXl)  of  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  UJB.C.  1414(aXl))  Is  amended- 

(I)  hs  Inserting  "or  Federal  motor  vehlde 
security  standard"  after  "standard";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "or  security"  after 
"safety"  the  last  place  it  appears  therein. 

(B)  Section  154(bXl)  of  the  NaUonal  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
XSJ&.C.  1414(bXl))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  a  motor  vehicle  security  standard"  after 
"standard". 

(18)  SecUon  15S(b)  of  the  NaUomd  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
UB.C.  1415(b))  Is  amended- 

(A)  In  paragraph  (A)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  aecurity"  after  "safety"  the  first  place  it 
appears  therein,  and  by  inserting  "or  a  Fed- 
eral motor  vehlde  security  standard"  after 
"standard";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (C)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  security"  after  "safety". 

(19)  Section  157  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1417)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  se- 
curity" after  "safety". 

(20)  SecUon  lS8(aX2KA)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1418(aX2XA))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  security"  after 
"safety"  the  first  place  it  appears  therein; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  motor  vehicle 
security  standard"  after  "standard". 

(b)  Reference  in  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  to  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  hereby  is 
deoned  to  be  a  reference  to  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and  Secu- 
rity Act. 

TnUOHATIOR  OP  CERTAIH  PROVISIONS  AITD 
AMEmilfEHTS 

Sac.  105.  (aKl)  The  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  title  and  the  amendments  made  in 
this  UUe  shall  be  repealed,  and  the  amend- 
ments specified  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
made,  at  the  end  of  Jime  30  of  the  fourth 
successive  year  following  the  first  June  30 
which  occurs  at  least  fifteen  montiis  after 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  motor  vehicle  secu- 
rity standard  which  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  required  to  promulgate  under 
section  103(J)  of  the  NaUonal  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  unless  the 
Secretary  of  TransportaUon  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  one-year  period  preceding  June  30  of 
such  fourth  successive  year,  submit  a  Joint 
written  statement  to  the  Congress  which 
makes  the  findings  specified  in  subsection 
(b>. 

(2XA)  The  amendments  contained  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(B)  SecUon  S10(bK2)  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  section  201(a).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  under  authority". 

(C)  SecUon  510(c)  of  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  section  201(a).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (2)  through  para- 
graph (4)  thereof  as  paragraph  (1)  through 
paragraph  (3).  respectively. 

(D)  SecUon  511(aK2)  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  section  201(a).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  is  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or". 

(E)  SecUon  SlKc)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  section  201(a).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph 
(3)  thereof  as  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph 
(2),  respectively. 


(F)  Section  511(cX2)  of  Utle  18.  United 
Stata  Code,  as  added  In  section  aoi(a)  and 
as  so  rededgnated  In  subparagraph  (E),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "S10(cX4)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "S10(cX3)". 

(G)  Section  2320(bXl)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  secUon  204(a),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  or". 

(H)  Section  2320(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  section  204(a).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
rednignating  paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph 
(3)  thereof  as  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph 
(2).  respectively. 

(I)  Section  2320(cX2)  of  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  in  section  204(a)  and 
as  so  redesignated  in  subparagraph  (H).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sl(KcK4)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "S10(cK3)". 

(b)  The  statement  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(1)  a  finding,  based  upon  the  most  recent 
available  statistics  contained  in  the  NaUonal 
Crime  Information  Center,  the  most  recent 
available  statistics  compiled  in  coimection 
with  publication  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, and  upon  other  sources  (including  the 
perceptions  of  that  portion  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community  of  the  Nation  which 
deals  with  motor  vehicle  theft,  as  well  as 
any  increase  in  arrest  or  prosecution  rates 
relating  to  motor  vehide  theft),  that  there 
has  been  a  beneficial  impact  upon  the  rate 
of  thefts  or  the  rate  of  recovery  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, or  motor  vehicle  parts  and  compo- 
nents, or  both,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  motor  vehicle  security  standard  which 
the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  is  required 
to  promulgate  under  section  103(J)  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  as  amended  in  section  101(b).  is 
in  effect; 

(2)  a  finding  that  such  impact  upon  the 
rate  of  thefts  or  the  rate  of  recovery  of 
motor  vehicles  is  significantiy  attributable 
to  the  operation  and  enforc^nent  of  such 
motor  vehicle  security  standard;  and 

(3)  a  Judgment  that  the  provisions  sped- 
fied  in  subsection  (aKl)  should  remain  in 
effect  and  the  amendments  specified  in  sub- 
section (aK2)  should  not  be  made. 

(cKl)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
through  paragraph  (4)  shall  apply  if  the  re- 
peals and  amendments  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  take  effect  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  Any  Federal  motor  vehide  security 
standard  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  section  103(J)  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended  in  section  101,  shall 
cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after  the 
repeals  specified  in  subsection  (a)  take 
effect. 

(3)  Any  administrative  proceeding  relating 
to  any  provision  of  law  repealed  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  which  is  pending 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  repeal  shall  be 
continued  as  if  subsection  (a)  had  not  been 
etuu:ted.  and  orders  issued  in  any  such  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  amended  or  revoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(4)  The  repeals  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  affect  any  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  before  the 
effecUve  date  of  such  repeals,  and  all  such 
suits,  actions,  and  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
tinued, proceedings  therein  had.  appeals 
therein  taken,  and  Judgmente  therein  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
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8k.  aoi.  (a)  Cbapter  SS  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
•^SllL  Allcrii«  er  i«aMTii«  Mtor  vcUdc  Uwti- 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
whoever  knowingly  removes,  obliterates, 
tanpefs  with,  or  alters  any  identification 
number  for  any  motor  vehicle,  or  any  part 
or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO.  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"<b>  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
notapidy  to— 

"(1)  any  motor  vehicle  scrap  processor  or 
motor  vehicle  demolisher,  when— 

"(A)  such  person  is  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of  any  motor  vehicle,  or  any  motor 
vehicle  part  or  component,  into  metallic 
scrap  tat  purpoMS  of  recycling  the  metallic 
contoit  of  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  com- 
ponent: and 

"(B)  such  person,  in  carrying  out  such 
processing,  complies  with  any  applicable 
State  taw  relating  to  the  disposition  of  such 
motnr  vehicle,  part,  or  component;  or 

"(3)  any  person,  acting  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  under 
authority  of  State  law.  who  is  engaged  in  re- 
storing or  replacing  any  identification 
number  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'identification  number" 
means  any  identification  numlier  which  Is 
required  by  any  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  or  any  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle security  standard  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and  Secu- 
rity Act  or  by  any  other  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(3)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  102  of  the  Na- 
ticHial  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and 
Security  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'motor  veliicle  demolisher' 
means  any  person,  including  any  motor  ve- 
hicle dismantler  or  motor  vehicle  recycler. 
who  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  processing 
motor  vehicles,  or  motor  vehicle  parts  or 
components,  or  both,  in  a  manner  which 
renders  the  subject  of  such  processing  un- 
suitable for  any  further  use  as  a  motor  vehi- 
cle or  a  motor  veiiicle  part  or  component. 

"(4)  The  term  'motor  vehicle  scrap  proces- 
sor' means  any  person— 

"(A)  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
purchasing  motor  velilcles,  or  motor  vehicle 
[)arts  or  o(mip<ments,  or  both,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  processing  such  motor  vehicles, 
parts,  or  components  into  metallic  scrap  for 
recy^ing; 

"(B)  who,  from  a  fixed  location,  utilizes 
machinery  and  equipment  for  processing 
and  manufacturing  ferrous  or  nonferrous 
metallic  scrap  into  prepared  grades;  and 

"(C)  whose  business  produces  metallic 
scrap  for  recycling  as  its  principal  product. 
Such  term  does  not  include  any  activity  of 
any  such  person  relating  to  the  recycling  of 
a  motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  part  or 
component  as  a  used  motor  vehicle  or  a  used 
motor  vehicle  part  or  component 

"(S)  The  term  'processing'  means  loading. 
unloading,  crushing,  flattening,  destroying, 
grinding  up.  h»»winng,  or  otherwise  reducing 
a  motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle  part  into 
metallic  scrap. 


"(a)  If  any  identification  number  for  any 
motor  vehicle,  or  any  part  or  component  of 
a  motor  vehicle,  is  removed,  obliterated, 
tampered  with,  or  altered,  then  such  motor 
vehicle,  part,  or  component  shall  be  subject 
to  selsure  and  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States  unless— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  part  or 
component,  such  part  or  component  has 
been  attached  to  a  motor  vehicle  without 
any  lmowle<J^  of  the  owner  of  such  motor 
vehicle  that  such  identificaUon  number  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered  with, 
or  altered; 

"(2)  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  compo- 
nent has  a  replacement  identification 
number  which  is  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  or  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  any  applicable  laws  of  the 
State  in  wliich  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or 
component  is  located; 

"(3)  such  removal,  obliteration,  tamper- 
ing, or  alteration— 

"(A)  Is  caused  by  any  collision  or  fire 
which  results  in  damage  to  that  portion  of 
such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  component  on 
which  such  identification  number  is  dis- 
played; or 

"(B)  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  th«, 
provisions  of  secUon  51(Kb)(l)  of  this  title; 
or 

"(4)  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  compo- 
nent is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  a 
motor  vehicle  scrap  processor,  unless  such 
motor  vehicle  scrap  processor  lias  Itnowl- 
edge  of  the  fact  that  such  Identification 
number  was  removed,  obliterated,  tampered 
with,  or  altered  in  any  manner  other  than 
by  collision,  five,  or  the  processing  of  such 
motor  vehicle,  part,  or  component  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  51(KbXl) 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to— 

"(1)  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  ves- 
sels, vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage  for 
violation  of  customs  laws,  and  summary  and 
Judicial  forfeiture  procedures  applicable  in 
the  case  of  such  violations; 

"(2)  the  disposition  of  such  vessels,  vehi- 
cles, merchandise,  and  baggage  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sale; 

"(3)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures;  and 

"(4)  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  ctKnpensation  to  informers  with 
respect  to  such  forfeitures; 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  insofar  as  applica- 
ble and  not  inconsistent  with  such  provi- 
sions. Such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
collector  of  customs  or  any  other  person 
with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage 
under  the  customs  laws  shall  be  performed 
with  respect  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  of 
property  under  this  section  by  such  officers, 
agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be  designat- 
ed for  such  purpose  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  identification  number'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  in  section  SlMcXl)  of 
this  tiUe. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and 
Security  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'motor  vehicle  scrap  proces- 
sor' has  the  meaning  given  it  in  section 
5IO(cX4)  of  this  UUe.". 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  38  of 
UUe  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"510.  Altering  or  removing  motor  vehicle 
identification  numbers. 

"511.  Forfeiture  of  certain  motor  vehicles, 
motor  vehicle  parts,  and  motor 
vehicle  components.". 

Diruiiiioii  or  aauuuTua 
Sk.  202.  SecUon  2311  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"voting   trust   certificate;"   the   foUowlnr 
"motor  vehicle  title  until  it  is  canceled  by 
the  SUte  indicated  thereon  or  blank  motor 
vehicle  UUe;". 
SALE  oa  RBCxtrr  of  stolkr  m  otoh  vzhicus 
Sac.  203.  SecUon  2313  of  title  18,  United 
States  CTode,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "moving  as.  or  which  is 
a  part  of,  or  which  consUtutes  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which  has  crossed  a  State  or 
United  SUtes  boundary  after  being  stolen."; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "possesses,"  after  "re- 
ceives,". 

TBAfncKmc    m    ckrtaih    motoe   vxricus, 

MOTOK   VnaCLB   PAKTS,    OH   MOTOR    VXHICU 

coMPOimrrs 

Sac.   204.   (a)   Chapter   113   of   title   18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon: 
"§2320.  Tnfflckinff  in  certain  motor  ▼diiclct, 

motor  Tdiiclc  parts,  or  awtor  vcUeie  compo- 
nents 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (b). 
whoever  buys,  receives,  possesses,  or  obtains 
control  of,  with  intent  to  sell,  transfer,  dis- 
tribute, dispense  with,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  any  motor  vehicle,  or  any  motor  vehicle 
psirt  or  component,  with  Icnowledge  that 
any  idenUficaUon  number  for  such  motor 
vehicle,  part,  or  component  has  l)een  re- 
moved, obliterated,  tampered  with,  or  al- 
tered, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000. 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  motor  vehicle, 
or  any  motor  vehicle  part  or  component,  if— 

"(1)  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  compo- 
nent has  a  replacement  identification 
number  which  is  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUUon  or  is  In  conformity 
with  the  applicable  laws  of  the  SUte  in 
which  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  compo- 
nent is  located;  or 

"(2)  the  removal,  obliteration,  tampering 
with,  or  alteraUon  of  the  identificaUon 
numl)er  for  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or 
component  (A)  is  caused  by  any  collision  or 
fire  which  results  in  damage  to  that  portion 
of  such  motor  vehicle,  part,  or  component 
on  which  such  identification  number  is  dis- 
played; or  (B)  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  510(bKl)  of 
this  Utle. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon: 

"(1)  The  term  'identificaUon  nimiber'  has 
the  meuiing  given  it  in  section  510(cKl)  of 
this  UUe. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  secUon  102  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and 
Security  Act.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  113 
of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 


"3S30.  Trafficking  in  certain  motor  vehidea. 
motOT  vehicle  parta.  or  motor 
vefalde  componenta.". 

mmnnoii  or  RAuaaiaaaim  altiviii 
Sk.  305. 8*etion  1961(1)  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  tnatrttng  "aeetkuia  3S1X  and  3313 
(relating  to  interstate  tnmportatioo  of 
stolen  motot  vehidea)."  after  "aeetion  1955 
(relating  to  the  prohibltlao  of  iUegal  gam- 
bling buaine^Ms).";  and 

(3)  by  ina«ting  "aeetion  3330  (relating  to 
traf  flying  ih  certain  motor  vebidea.  motor 
vehicle  parts,  or  motor  vcblde  oompo- 
nenU)."  after  "secUons  3314  and  3315  (rdat- 
ing  to  intestate  transportation  of  stolen 
property),". 

HOimAIUuLB  MOIOB  yiHICl.E  KASTSB  KXTS 

Sac.  306.  (aXl)  Section  3003  of  UUe  39, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsacUon  (b)  and  aubaecUon  (c)  as 
subsection  (t)  and  subaection  (d).  reapecUve- 
ly.  and  by  inserting  after  aubaecUon  (a)  the 
following  neiw  subsection: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  any  device  which  is  designed 
or  adapted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating, circMmventing,  removing,  or  render- 
ing inoperable  the  ignition  switch,  ignition 
lock,  door  lode  or  trunk  lock  of  two  or  more 
motor  vehides.  or  any  advertlaement  for  the 
sale  of  any  such  device,  is  nonmailable 
matter  and  fehall  not  be  carried  or  delivered 
by  mail.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  3002  of  UUe 
39,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"09002.  NonmaiiaUc  motor  veMde  master  keys 
sad  other  devicca''. 

(3)  SecUtm  3002(a)  of  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsecUon  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsecUon  (c)". 

(4)  SecUon  3002(c)  of  UUe  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  so  redesignated  in  para- 
gnM?h  (1),  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  sul>- 
section  (b)"  after  "subsecUon  (a)". 

(5)  Section  3002  of  UUe  89,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  in  paragraph  (1),  is  fur- 
ther amen<kd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f ollowiilg  new  subsecUon: 

"(e)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  is  engaged  in 
a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining  money  or 
property  through  the  mail  by  advertising  or 
offering  tot  sale  any  motor  vehide  master 
key  or  device  made  nonmailable  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Pastal  Service  may  issue  an  order 
of  the  sanK  kind  and  with  the  same  ind- 
dents  as  that  authorized  by  secUon  3005  of 
this  UUe.". 

(6)  The  tible  of  secUons  for  chi4>ter  30  of 
tiUe  39,  united  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  the  item  relating  to  section  3002 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  item: 

"3(X)2.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys  and  other  devices.". 

(bXl)  The  heading  for  secUon  1716A  of 
UUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"1 1710A.  Nonmailable  aMtor  veMde  master  keys 

sad  otlwr  gevtces". 

(2)  The  tftble  of  secUons  for  chapter  83  of 
UUe  18.  united  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  secUon 
1T16A  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"1T16A.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys  and  other  devices,". 


TITLE  in-IMPORTATION  AND 
EXPORTATION  MEASURES 

TO  TRLS  IS.  Umm  STATBS  OODK 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Chapter  27  of  UUe  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 
■^Stt.  Ualswfai  importation  or  exportation  of 
vdiidcs,  ofT-liigliway  mobile 
Tcsaela,  or  aircraft 

"(a)  Whoever  imports,  exports,  or  at- 
tempta  to  import  or  export— 

"(1)  any  motor  vehicle,  off -highway 
mobile  equipment,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  part  of 
any  motor  vehide,  off-highway  mobile 
equipment,  vessel,  or  aircraft,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  l>een  stolen;  or 

"(2)  any  motor  veliicle  or  off-highway 
mobile  equipment  or  part  of  any  motor  ve- 
hide or  off-highway  mobile  equipment, 
knowing  that  its  identification  numtier  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered  with, 
or  altered; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  5  years,  or  Iwth. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
automobUe,  truck,  tractor,  bus,  motorcycle, 
or  motor  home,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
dude  any  off -highway  mobile  equipment; 

"(2)  the  term  'off-highway  mobUe  equip- 
ment' includes  any  self-propelled  agricultur- 
al machinery,  self-propelled  construction 
equipment,  self-propelled  special  use  equip- 
ment, and  any  other  self-propelled  machine 
used  or  designed  for  nmning  on  land  but 
not  on  rail  or  highway; 

"(3)  the  term  'vessel'  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  secUon  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  UJS.C.  1401);  and 

"(4)  the  term  'aircraft'  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  101(5)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  UJS.C.  1301(5)).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  27  of 
Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"553.  Unlawful  imporUtion  or  exporUtion 
of  stolen  motor  vehicles,  off- 
highway  mobile  equipment, 
vessels,  or  aircraft.". 

AMBHDIIXRT  TO  TARUT  ACT  OF  1930 

Sac.  302.  Part  V  of  UUe  VI  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  UAC.  1581  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-S8C  (K.  UNLAWFUL  IMPORTATION  OR  EXPOKTA. 
■nON  OF  CERTAIN  VEHICLES  AND 
EQUIPMENT;  INSPECTIONS. 

"(aXl)  Whoever  knowingly  Imports,  ex- 
ports, or  attempts  to  import  or  export- 

"(A)  any  stolen  motor  vehicle,  off-high- 
way mobile  equipment,  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
part  of  any  motor  vehicle,  off-highway 
mobile  equipment,  vessel,  or  aircraft;  or 

"(B)  any  motor  vehide  or  off-highway 
mobile  equipment,  or  part  of  any  motor  ve- 
hide or  off-highway  mobile  equipment, 
ftt>m  which  the  identification  number  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered  with, 
or  altered; 

shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Any  violation  of  this  sulisection  shall 
make  such  motor  vehicle,  off-highway 
mobile  equipment,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  part 
thereof  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  person  attempting  to  export  any 
used  motor  vehicle  or  off-highway  mobile 
equlimient  shall  present,  pursuant  to  regu- 
laUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the 


appropriate  customs  officer  both  Uie  vehide 
or  equipment,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  a  doc- 
ument describing  such  vehide  or  equip- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  whkdi  indudes 
the  vehicle  or  equipment  identification 
number,  as  the  case  may  be.  before  lading  if 
the  vehide  or  equipment,  as  the  case  may 
be.  is  to  be  transported  by  vessel  or  aircraft, 
or  before  export  if  the  vehide  or  equiiment, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  l>e  transported  by 
rail,  highway,  or  under  iU  own  power.  FaQ- 
ure  to  comply  with  the  regulaUons  of  the 
Secretary  shall  subject  such  person  to  a  dvil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  vio- 
laUon. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  secU(m— 
"(1)  the  term  "motor  vehicle'  indudes  any 
automobiler  truck,  tractor,  bus,  motorcyde, 
or  motor  home,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  f-highvray  mobile  equipment; 

"(2)  the  term  'off-highway  mobile  equip- 
ment' includes  self-propelled  agricultural 
machinery,  self-propelled  construction 
equipment,  self-propelled  special  use  equii>- 
ment,  and  any  other  self-propelled  machine 
used  or  designed  for  running  on  land  but 
not  on  rail  or  highway; 

"(3)  the  term  'aircraft'  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  secUon  101(5)  of  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301(5)); 

"(4)  the  term  'used'  refers  to  any  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  Utle  to 
which  has  been  transferred  by  a  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  dealer  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  means 
the  first  person,  other  than  a  dealer  pur- 
chasing in  his  capacity  as  a  dealer,  who  in 
good  faith  purchases  a  self-propelled  vehide 
for  purposes  other  than  resale.". 

•mTiE  rv— REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

REPORT  REGARDING  ANTITHUT  MEASURES  FOR 
STATE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TITUHG  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  establish  a 
task  fortje  to  study  problems  which  relate  to 
motor  vehicle  titling  and  controls  over 
motor  vehicle  salvage  and  which  may  affect 
the  motor  veliicle  theft  problem.  The  task 
force  shall  prepare  a  report  containing  the 
results  of  such  study  and  shall  submit  such 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  each  SUte  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  task  force  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion,  or  his 
delegate; 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes,  or  his  delegate; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  his  del- 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his 
delegate; 

(5)  at  least  five  represenUtives  of  SUte 
motor  vehicle  departments,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion;  and 

(6)  at  least  one  represenUtive,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion, 
from  each  of  the  following  groups:  (A) 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers;  (B)  motor  ve- 
hicle dealers  and  distributors;  (C)  motor  ve- 
hicle dismantlers,  recyclers,  and  salvage 
dealers:  (D)  motor  vehicle  repair  and  body 
shop  operators;  (E)  motor  vehicle  scrap 
processors;  (P)  insurers  of  motor  vehicles; 
(G)  SUte  law  enforcement  officials:  (H) 
local  law  enforcement  officials;  (I)  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehide  Ad- 
ministrators; (J)  the  National  AutomobUe 
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Tbeft  BurcMi:  and  (K)  the  National  Com- 
mlttM  OB  Tiaffle  Laws  and  Ordinanoea. 

(eXl>  The  awmbera  of  the  task  foree  shall 
■em  without  pay. 

(2)  While  away  fnxn  their  reatdencea  or 
regular  plaeea  of  buainwi  In  performance  of 
■ervtoea  for  the  Fiederal  Ooverament.  mem- 
bers of  the  talk  force  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Infliwwi*g  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
liitmrr.  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment serviee  are  allowed  expenaes  under 
section  B70S  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code. 

(S)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or 
his  delegate,  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
XmA  force. 

(dXl)  The  report  required  In  subsection 
(a)  shaQ  be  made  after  a  meaningful  con- 
sultative process  and  review  of  existing  laws. 
practices,  studies,  and  reconunendations  re- 
garding the  problems  specified  in  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  The  report  shaU  specify  the  key  as- 
pects of  motor  vehicle  antitheft  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  disposition  or  use 
of  stolen  motor  vehicles,  or  the  major  com- 
pcments  of  motor  vehicles,  and  to  prevent 
Insurance  fraud  or  Income  tax  fraud  based 
upon  false  reports  of  stolen  vehicles.  The 
report  shall  indicate  any  of  the  antitheft 
measures  for  which  national  imiformity 
would  be  crucial  in  order  for  the  measure  to 
be  adequately  effective.  The  report  shall 
recommend  vtaMe  ways  of  obtaining  any  na- 
tional uniformity  which  is  necessary. 

(3)  The  report  also  shall  Include  other  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  admlnistra- 
Uve  aetim  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  recommendations  for  indus- 
try actions,  if  the  task  force  considers  any 
such  actions  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

KXPOKT  BBGAXSIHG  IMTLXICKHTATIOIt  OF  ACT 

Sac  40X  On  or  before  the  first  June  30 
which  occurs  at  least  fifteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
on  or  before  each  June  30  thereafter  for  the 
following  nine  successive  years,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion. 
the  Secretary  of  the  TrMsury,  and  the  Post- 
master General,  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
greas  a  report  on  the  Implementation  and 
development  of  the  provisions  of  title  I,  the 
provisicKis  of  UUe  18  and  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  which  are  added  by  the  amend- 
ments made  in  title  II,  and  the  provisions  of 
UUe  18.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Tariff 
Act  of  IMO  (19  UAC.  1202  et  seq.)  which 
are  added  by  the  amendments  made  In  title 
m.  and  the  effecUveness  of  such  provisions 
in  helping  to  prevent  and  reduce  motor  ve- 
hide-reUted  theft 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  1401.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  permit 
a  Federal  fiduciary,  administratively 
appointed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, to  deduct  from  the  benefi- 
ciary's estate  a  modest  commission  for 
fiduciary  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

&  1402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  substi- 
tution of  a  veteran's  hotuing  loan  enti- 
Uanent  when  the  veteran-transferee  Is 
not  an  Immediate  transferee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

&  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  5- 
year  extension  to  permit  States  to 


apply  for  Federal  aid  In  establishing, 
expanding,  or  improving  State  veter- 
ans' coneteries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  make  contributions 
for  construction  projects  on  land  adja- 
cent to  national  cemeteries  in  order  to 
facilitate  safe  Ingress  or  egress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VRnUUIS' ATPAiaS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
several  bills  to  introduce  at  this  time 
at  the  request  of  the  administration. 

The  first  would  provide  authority 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
pay  reasonable  commissions  to  federal- 
ly appointed  fiduciaries  who  are  pro- 
viding services  to  the  estates  of  Incom- 
petent veterans  or  their  minor  or  in- 
competent dependents.  It  Is  not  always 
appropriate  for  a  family  member  or 
relative  to  provide  the  fiduciary  serv- 
ices needed  by  the  estate  of  certain 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Howev- 
er, since  the  VA  has  no  current  au- 
thority to  make  reasonable  payments 
for  the  services  of  a  federally  appoint- 
ed fiduciary,  it  has  to  rely  on  services 
provided  gratis.  This  biU  would  allow 
the  Veterans'  Administration  an  alter- 
native where  the  interests  of  the  vet- 
eran or  dependent  would  be  better 
served  by  remtmeratlng  a  Federal  fi- 
duciary. 

The  second  bill  proposes  to  correct  a 
problem  which  arises  Infrequently  but 
which  can  create  a  great  burden  for  a 
veteran.  In  a  case,  for  instance,  where 
a  veteran  has  a  VA  mortgage  that  he 
transfers  to  his  wife  in  a  divorce  settle- 
ment, the  VA  loan  remains  in  the  vet- 
eran's name.  Should  his  divorced  wife 
later  sell  the  house  to  another  veteran 
who  wishes  to  apply  for  a  VA  loan, 
present  law  will  not  allow  the  new  vet- 
eran loan-applicant  to  obtain  a  VA 
loan  because  the  law  requires  that  en- 
titlement to  a  VA  loan  be  transferred 
from  one  veteran  to  another  veteran 
with  no  intermediate  substitution  of 
another  owner  such  as  the  wife.  This 
bill  would  remove  the  overly  restric- 
tive language  which  precludes  a  substi- 
tution of  someone  other  than  a  veter- 
an as  an  owner  of  a  VA  mortgage. 

The  third  bill  proposes  to  extend  for 
another  5  years  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's grants-to-States  program, 
which  provides  funding  to  help  States 
build  or  improve  State  veteran  ceme- 
teries. This  is  a  program  which  aug- 
ments the  capacity  of  our  National 
cemeteries  to  provide  suitable  burial 
sites  for  veterans.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  World  War  II  veterans 
reaching  the  average  age  of  65,  the 
Administration  proposes  to  provide 
funds  to  States  for  another  5  years  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  State  cemeter- 
ies for  veterans. 

The  final  bill  for  introduction  today 
would  authorize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's Administrator  to  make  con- 


tributions of  funds  to  Statea  to  help 
defray  the  coat  of  congtructing 
projects,  such  as  roads  and  traffic 
lights,  on  State  land  adjacent  to  na- 
tional cemeteries  In  order  to  facilitate 
safe  Ingress  and  egress  to  a  national 
cemetery. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  regpect 
to  limiting  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


coK  snTonoMAL  AMsnnixirr  Lnomra 
cAMPAiGii  comammoiis  am  wxramrmaa 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  proper  referral  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment 
which  would  be  very  simple.  It  states: 
"Congress  shall  enact  laws  limiting 
the  amounts  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures made  in  election  to  Federal 
office." 

We  have  seen  extreme  pressure  on 
our  campaii^is  for  election  to  Federal 
office  brought  about  because  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  BwMey  v. 
Valeo  (424  U.S.  1.  96  S.  Ct.  612.  46  L. 
Ed.  2d  659  (1976)).  which  indicated  we 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  limit  the 
overall  expenditure  of  campaign 
funds,  except  in  the  case  of  Presiden- 
tial candidates  who  accept  public  cam- 
paign funds. 

As  a  result  of  that.  Congress  re- 
pealed the  limitations  that  i^jpUed  to 
all  others.  We  now  have  a  situation 
where  there  are  no  limitations  on  the 
expenditure  for  campaigns  for  Federal 
office,  except  as  I  have  noted.  There 
are  limitations  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions, and  this  amendment,  of  course, 
would  continue  that  authority  to  limit 
the  amounts  that  may  be  contributed 
to  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

I  think  it  is  highly  Important  that 
Congress  face  up  to  this  question.  The 
amendment  would  not.  obviously, 
become  effective  for  some  period  of 
time,  but  it  is  a  subject  that  requires, 
in  my  opinion,  the  full  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  wUl  give  this  matter 
the  attention  that  It  deserves.  It  will 
not  be  without  controversy,  but  we  are 
not  strangers  to  controversy.  Mr. 
President.  I.  for  one.  would  like  to  see 
the  time  come  when  there  would  be  a 
limitation  on  the  expenditures  and  the 
upward  pressure  on  candidates,  so  that 
those  who  are  seeking  reelection, 
those  who  are  seeking  to  challenge  in- 
cumbents, or  those  who  are  seeking  to 
fill  a  vacancy  would  not  have  this 
pressure  that  is  brought  about  by  the 
necessity  to  raise  ever-lncrMsIng 
amounts  to  campaign  for  Federal 
office.  This  amendment  does  not  set 
the  limits.  It  would  authorize  Congress 
to  set  the  limits.  It  would  be  a  matter 


that  would  be.  I  think,  moat  appropri- 
ate as  far  as  the  C«xigreas  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  had  the  Intentkm  to  propose 
this  amendment  for  gome  time,  but  I 
had  the  oocasion  laat  Simday  to  watch 
our  distinguished  colleacue  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Soiator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OoLOWATn).  who  ranarked 
about  the  subject  of  the  increasing 
pressure  on  candidates  to  raise  funds 
because  there  is  no  limit  on  expendi- 
tures. 

We  all  talk  about  the  question  of 
Umltationg  on  contributions,  but  the 
court  held  that  Is  all  we  can  do  under 
the  Constitution,  unless  a  Presidential 
candidate  agrees  to  spending  limits  as 
a  conditioti  of  accepting  public  cam- 
paign moneys.  The  real  problem  is  the 
amount  of  expenditures.  If  we  could 
establish  reasonable  limits  on  expendi- 
tures, I  think  the  pressures  to  raise 
funds  would  be  much  leas. 

Mi.  Prealdent.  I  do  ask  that  this  bill 
be  property  referred,  and  I  will  be 
sending  a  letter  to  all  Monbers  of  the 
Senate  urfing  them  to  join  with  me  In 
sponsoring  this  amendment  so  that 
the  power  of  Congress  to  set  limita- 
tions on  both  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures will  be  affirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
blU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

ttx.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.  110 

Radlved  kv  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of  Rep- 
naentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  aatenMed  (two-third*  of  eacft 
House  concurring  therein).  ThaX  the  follow- 
ing arUde  It  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  CkmsUtuUon  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratUied 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  Its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratif icaUon: 
"Akticlb— 

"Sac.  1.  The  Congress  shall  enact  laws  lim- 
iting the  amounts  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures made  in  elections  to  Federal  of- 
fices.". 


ADDltlONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  3tl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Srsinfis.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trcm  Florida 
(Mrs.  HAvnuNs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
qjonsor  of  S.  391.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  accelerated 
cost-recovery  system  with  reelect  to 
tax-exempt  obligations,  and  the  expi- 
ration of  the  authority  to  issue  such 
obligations. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  BCrs.  EUwkihs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  EbCTLtN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Guofif)  were  added  as  co- 


spoaaan  of  S.  602,  a  biU  to  provide  for 
die  broadcasting  of  accurate  Informa- 
Uon  to  the  peoirie  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S. 
1144.  a  bill  to  suspend  periodic  reviews 
of  disability  beneficiaries  having 
mental  Impairments  pending  regula- 
tory reform  of  the  disability  determi- 
nation process. 

SDiATE  jonrr  resolutior  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BCathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arltansas 
(Mr.  BuMPEBs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55.  a  Joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 

SKHATB  JOIMT  RKSOLOTIOII  7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Soiator  from  New  Yoi^  (Mi. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  June  12  through  18,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week." 

SBHATE  Jonrr  resolution  se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  June 
12.  1983.  through  June  16,  1983,  as 
"National  Brick  Week." 

SBRATE  JOniT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THTTRHom),  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  October  15. 
1983.  as  "National  Poetry  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  130,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should 
award  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  Barney  Clark,  to  be  presented 
to  his  family  in  his  memory. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  156— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  STATUS  OF  EL 
SALVADORANS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
hii.  Durenberger)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  156 

Whereas  ongoing  fighting  between  the 
military  forces  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  opposition  forces  is  creating  po- 
tentially life-threatening  situations  for  In- 
nocent nationals  of  El  Salvador; 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  has  apprehended  41,780  nation- 


als of  El  Salvador  who  have  fled  from  El 
Salvador  and  entered  the  United  States 
since  1980; 

Whereas  such  Service  since  1980  has  ex- 
pelled and  sent  back  to  El  Salvador  an  aver- 
age of  over  six  hundred  of  such  nationals 
each  month; 

Whereas  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982 
there  were  22,314  El  Salvadorans  with 
asylum  claims  pending  liefore  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service: 

Whereas  deportation  of  such  nationals 
could  be  temporarily  suspended,  until  it 
became  safe  to  return  to  EI  Salvador,  if  the 
Attorney  General,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provides  such 
naticHials  with  extended  departure  status; 
and 

Whereas  such  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  has  been  granted  In  recent  histo- 
ry in  cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Iran,  and  Nicaragua:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
extended  volimtary  departure  status  be 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  exercise-  his  discretion  and  grant 
such  status  to  such  aliens  until  the  situation 
in  EI  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safety  residing  In  that  country. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  frequently  been  my  concern  as  a 
UJS.  Senator  and  as  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  that  all  too  often  the  rela- 
tionship between  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  is  obscured,  that 
policjrmaking  in  these  two  spheres  Is 
kept  apart  artificially  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  overall  U.S.  interests.  I  believe 
that  the  latest  instance  of  this  disre- 
gard of  the  Importance  of  viewing 
these  issues  together  was  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1983. 

However,  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  to  help 
deal  with  a  problem  originating  not  In 
the  artificial  separation  of  domestic 
and  international  policy,  but,  in  this 
instance.  In  the  artificial  linking  of 
these  policies.  The  problem  that  I 
refer  to  Is  the  status  of  refugees 
coming  from  El  Salvador  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  our  Nation's 
relationship  with  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador.  The  administration  has 
made  very  clear  its  decision  to  help 
that  govenmient  fight  off  leftist 
forces  backed  by  Soviet/Cuban  aid  and 
institute  economic  reforms  to  help  rec- 
tify years  of  oligarchial  rule.  I  have 
supported  the  President  in  this  deci- 
sion. 

But  we  are  considerably  less  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  refugees  from 
El  Salvador  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try, the  hardships  that  they  have  ex- 
perienced prior  to  and  in  order  to  get 
here,  and— what  is  worst  of  all— we  do 
not  realize  the  hardships  that  they  are 
forced  to  endure  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Now.  the  State  Department  had  ad- 
vised the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
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Hon  So-vtoe  tlut  «t  this  time  it  does 
not  reoommend  the  blanket  grmnting 
of  voluntary  departure  for  illegal  Sal- 
vadorans    presently    in    the    United 
States.  A  recommondation  to  grant 
TOhintary  departure  for  Salvadorans 
would  include  providing  them  a  safe 
haven  in  the  United  SUtes  untU  the 
political  situation  in  that  nation  stabl- 
Uaes,  as  well  as  jooviding  other  special 
immigration  measures  such  as  permis- 
sicm  to  work  in  the  United  SUtes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  SUte  Department,  the 
high  levels  of  violence  in  El  Salvador 
do  not  warrant  the  granting  of  volun- 
tary departure  to  Salvadorans  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department 
Justifies  this  determination  by  indicat- 
ing that  basic  public  services  are  still 
being  maintained  in  El  Salvador,  par- 
Uculaily  in  the  major  cities.  I  believe 
that  the  SUte  Department's  case  ig- 
nores the  crucial  testimony  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  to  Et  Salvador 
and.  more  importanUy.  the  Salvador- 
ans who  have  entered  this  Nation. 

Who  in  the  Chamber  has  not  heard 
accounto  of  atrocities,  random  vio- 
lence, and  deliberate  sabotage  commit- 
ted by  both  sides  in  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador  and  committed  against  inno- 
cent civilians?  The  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sicmer  for  Refugees  determined  in  its 
September  1981  study  that  the  large 
number  of  Salvadorans  who  enter  the 
United  States  iUegally  ia  causally  re- 
lated to  the  internal  strife  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  comparison  of  INS  yearly 
totals  of  Salvadorans  in  this  country 
helps  to  confirm  this  determination. 
Yet,  the  SUte  Department  ignores 
this  evidence  in  favor  of  a  carefuDy 
tailored,  impersonal  overview  of  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1982. 
there  were  22.314  Salvadorans  waiting 
in  the  United  SUtes  for  their  claims  of 
asylum  to  be  decided.  Since  1980,  of 
the  only  1.300  asylum  requests  decid- 
ed. INS  has  granted  approximately  6 
percent.  Through  deporUtion,  volim- 
tary  denparture,  or  voluntary  withdraw- 
al. INS  has  sent  over  24,000  Salvador- 
ans back  to  their  war  torn  country. 
This  means  that  every  month  we  send 
more  than  600  people  back  to  a  situa- 
tion where  their  lives  are  in  imminent 
danger,  either  from  random  or  inten- 
tional violence. 

The  granting  of  blanket  periods  of 
voluntary  departure  is  not  a  particu- 
larly unusual  means  for  the  SUte  De- 
partment to  deal  with  immigrants 
frmn  nations  under  the  throes  of  civil 
war.  I\>r  varying  lengths  of  time  aliens 
from  Ethiopia.  Uganda,  Iran,  and 
Nicaragua  have  been  granted  blanket 
periods  of  voluntary  departure  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  1976,  the  SUte 
Department  advised  that  requests  by 
Lebanese  nationals  for  extensions  of 
voltmtary  departure  should  be  viewed 
sympathetically     on    a    case-by-case 


I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  the  main 
difference  between  these  nations  and 
El  Salvador  is  our  own  Government's 
relations  with  those  other  govern- 
ments. I  believe  that  the  true  source 
of  the  SUte  Department's  reluctance 
to  recommend  granting  Salvadorans 
temporary  voluntary  departure  sUtus 
is  the  view  that  this  would  reflect  ad- 
versely on  our  Nation's  poUcy  of  assist- 
ing the  government  in  El  Salvador. 

To  me  such  a  judgment  does  the  op- 
posite of  what  it  intends  to  do.  To 
refuse  to  recognize  the  sufferings  of 
these  people  implies  a  guilty  con- 
science. I  believe  it  conveys  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  the  view  that  the 
Salvadoran  Oovenunent,  by  design  or 
impotence,  is  totally  responsible  for 
tWs  suffering  and  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, realizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  Salvadoran  Government,  Is  bur- 
ying iU  head  under  the  sand. 

The  lives  that  would  be  saved  and 
the  suffering  that  would  be  aUeviated 
are  reasons  enough  in  my  mind  to  war- 
rant the  granting  of  voluntary  depar- 
ture for  Salvadorans,  but  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  to  the  world  that  we  are 
co^iizant  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador— which  I 
believe  has  as  its  root  cause  the  inter- 
vention of  outside  Communist 
sources— should  be  appealing  enough 
for  even  the  SUte  Department. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  urging 
the  SUte  and  Justice  Departments  to 
great  voluntary  departure  sUtus  for 
Salvadorans. 


"(S)  This  aeeOaa  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  of  a  temporary  incrcaae  in  oom- 
penaation  for  hoapltaUsation,  treatment,  or 
convalcKenoe.". 

(b)  Clauie  (8)  of  aeeUon  3013(b)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  u  follows: 

"(8)  by  reason  of  termination  of  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  oompeniation  for  hospltall- 
saUcm.  treatment,  or  oonvaleaoence,  itaall  be 
the  day  on  which  the  hospital  diacharge  or 
termination  of  treatment  or  oonvaleaoence 
occurred,  whichever  Is  earlier.". 

Redesignate  tlUe  in  as  UUe  IV  and  sec- 
tion 301  as  section  401  and  amend  section 
401  as  so  redesignated  to  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  401.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by 
tiUes  I  and  U  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.1984.  _    , 

(b)  The  amendmenU  Made  by  tlUe  m  of 
this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE    — EPPBCnVE  DATE  OP 
FUTURE  INCREASES 

Ssc.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  increases  enacted  to  take  effect  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  in  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able under  chapters  11  and  13.  respectively, 
of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU  take 
effect  on  December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  In- 
volved, and  that  the  President  should  In- 
clude in  the  budgets  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  198S  and  for  each  subsequent  year, 
pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  requesU  for  appropria- 
tions to  achieve  such  purpose  In  each  such 
year. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  NO.  1302  and  1303 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.) 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Crahstoh,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Rakdolph,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
suMAGA)  submitted  two  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bUl  (S.  1388)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans  and  to  increase  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  as  follows: 

Insert  after  title  II,  the  following  new  title 
III: 
TITLE  in-INCREASES  IN  COICENSA- 

TION  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  HOSPTTAUZA- 

TION 

Sic.  301.  (a)  SecUon  3011(c)  of  tiUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COmf  ITTCE  ON  SMALL  BUSIHKSS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  628,  legislation 
dealing  with  farmers  eligibility  in  the 
SBA  disaster  program,  on  June  8, 
1983,  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  428A  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mike 
Haynes  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 

5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunlttee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  on  pending  legislation 
on  Jxme  16,  1983,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
428A  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mike  Haynes  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  small  business  develop- 
ment center  program,  on  June  21, 
1983,  at  8:30  ajn.  in  room  428A  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mary 
Meyers  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175. 
coimrmE  on  bankihg,  Housmc,  awb  ukbam 

ArPAISS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  Monday,  June  6,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 


Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  International  Itone- 
tary  Fund  and  of  central  banks 
throughout  the  world.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  lecond  hearing  on  the  nme 
topic  on  Tuesday.  June  28.  at  9:80  ajn. 

During  the  April  28  martcup  of  S. 
695.  the  legislation  that  would  author- 
ize the  U£.  contribution  to  an  in- 
crease in  IMF  resources.  Senator  Haw- 
KiHs.  Senator  Mattoiglt.  and  I  agreed 
that  a  hearing  on  these  gold  holdings 
is  needed. 

Our  original  intention  was  to  com- 
plete these  hearings  prior  to  next 
month's  planned  Senate  floor  action 
on  S.  695.  Accordingly,  the  hearings 
were  originally  scheduled  for  May  17. 
with  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Beryl  Sprinkel  slated  to  be  the  leadof  f 
witness. 

Senator  Hawkins  has  taken  the  lead 
in  working  to  schedule  other  witnesses 
for  these  hearings.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses she  most  wants  to  have  testify 
were  unable  to  appear  on  May  17. 

For  this  reason,  the  May  17  hearings 
were  postponed,  and  Secretary  Sprln- 
kel's  appearance  was  rescheduled  for 
June  6.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
witnesses  Iitrs.  Hawkxhs  has  contacted 
were  not  able  to  schedule  an  apttear- 
ance  before  the  end  of  June.  Rather 
than  forgo  those  witnesses.  Senator 
Hawkins  requested  that  the  second 
hearing  be  held  on  June  28,  even 
though  this  could  be  after  Senate 
floor  action  on  S.  695.  Senator  Mat- 
TiNGLT  and  I  have  agreed  to  her  re- 
quest. 


his  Annapolis  days  to  his  assignment 
as  a  military  adviser  in  El  Salvador,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  or  those  who 
brought  it  about. 

However,  we  must  not  allow  this  out- 
rage to  blind  us  to  the  very  principles 
for  which  Albert  lost  his  life. 

At  this  time,  we  must  resist  the  im- 
pulse from  some  quarters  to  panic.  We 
must  resist  the  impulse  to  withdraw  to 
an  island  America  in  the  face  of  those 
who  flght  against  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination. We  have  a  stake  in  the 
fighting  in  El  Salvador. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  protect  our 
people  with  every  possible  precaution. 
As  we  have  seen  in  Beirut,  with  re- 
sponsibility comes  a  measiu-e  of  risk. 
We  cannot  shrink  from  the  obligations 
to  help  others  help  themselves.  Ulti- 
mately, the  defense  of  our  allies  is  a 
defense  of  ourselves. 

No  one  was  more  actively  dedicated 
to  this  belief  than  Lt.  Comdr.  Albert 
Schaufelberger.« 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  LOSS  FOR  THE  NATION 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pained  to  learn  of  the  assassination  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  Albert  Schaufelberger  in 
San  Salvador  yesterday. 

Of  course,  all  Americans  are  out- 
raged when  a  citizen,  representing  our 
Nation  in  a  troubled  area  abroad,  is 
struck  down.  I  am  particularly  upset 
because  I  knew  Albert. 

We  spent  a  day  together  touring  the 
Salvadoran  Navy  facilities  at  La  Union 
on  May  14.  Albert's  assignment  was  to 
direct  the  U.S.  training  of  that  tiny 
country's  navy  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  the  rebds  from  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  through  Nicaragua.  He  was  a 
dedicated  believer  in  fighting  the  in- 
sidious actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Latin  America.  He  opposed  the  expan- 
sion of  an  extracontinental  power  into 
the  Americas.  He  believed  that  a  bloc 
of  new  Soviet  satellites  should  not  be 
closer  to  the  Senate  floor  than  his 
hometown  of  San  Diego.  For  this  he 
was  willing  to  give  his  life. 

An  exceptional  Naval  officer.  Albert 
fulfilled  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  His  record,  from 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  STEPHEN 
RUKS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
a  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  will 
come  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  in  a  short  time.  H.R.  745  would 
provide  for  payment  of  $9,700  by  the 
Department  of  TransporUtion  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Ruks  of  Cordova.  Alaska,  in 
(nmpensation  for  damages  to  his  plane 
sustained  during  a  rescue  mission  in 
1976. 

Stephen  Ruks  had  responded  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Coast  Guard  to  help  in 
locating  a  downed  plane  on  the  beach 
near  his  home  in  Cordova.  In  the 
(X>urse  of  his  mission  he  crash-landed 
the  plane.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ruks 
made  two  mistakes  prior  to  his  crash. 
First,  he  did  not  obtain  a  Civil  Air 
Patrol  mission  numt>er  from  the  Coast 
Otuurd.  And  second,  he  deemed  the 
rescue  of  people  in  trouble  to  be  of 
higher  priority  than  his  own  safety  or 
that  of  his  aircraft.  Despite  warnings 
of  soft  sand,  Mr.  Ruks  decided  to  try 
to  land.  He  crashed,  damaging  the 
plane  heavily.  We  may  thank  God 
that  Mr.  Ruks  himself  was  not  in- 
jured. 

But  when  Mi.  Ruks  applied  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  compensation  of  the 
damages,  they  told  him  that,  while 
they  acknowledged  his  bravery  and 
were  grateful  for  his  help,  they  had  no 
sUtutory  authority  to  pay  damages. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  to  this 
than  Just  a  failure  to  procure  the  req- 
uisite mission  number.  The  Coast 
Guard  specifically  asked  Mr.  Ruks  to 
help  them  on  the  rescue  mission.  Mr. 
Ruks  complied  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  succeed.  It  was  his  very  imselfish- 
ness  that  led  to  this  accident.  How  can 
the  Congress,  let  alone  the  people  of 


this  country,  deny  Just  conu)ensation 
to  Mr.  Ruks? 

Mr.  Ruks  was  acting  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Air  PatroL 
The  CAP  is  an  independent,  federally 
chartered,  nonprofit  corporation, 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  Interest 
young  people  in  aviation.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1941.  and  today  boasts  about 
5.000  aircraft  and  has  an  office  in 
every  SUte  of  the  Union,  and  the  Dis^ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  CAP  is  not  at- 
tached to  any  military  body,  but  is 
available  to  respond  to  any  requests 
for  help.  Needless  to  say.  the  CAP  is  a 
vital  arm  in  rescue  operations  in  my 
SUte  of  Alaska,  where  83  missions 
flown  in  1982  resulted  in  14  finds  and 
16  lives  saved,  the  highest  nimiber  of 
rescues  in  the  country.  The  SUte 
itself  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
CAP— it  contributes  more  to  the  CAP 
than  does  any  other  SUte. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  a  vital  ad- 
junct to  Coast  Guard  rescue  oper- 
ations in  Alaska.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  essentially  a  voluntary 
organization.  Such  voluntary  groups 
used  to  abound  in  this  coimtry.  It  is 
tragedy  that  due  in  part  to  the  over- 
growth of  the  Federal  Government's 
involvement  in  social  affairs  the  value 
of  neighbor  helping  neighbor  has  been 
lost.  President  Reagan  has  taken  a 
positive  stand  toward  encouraging  the 
revitfdization  of  community  volunU- 
rism  in  this  country.  If  in  the  face  of 
these  efforts  we  deny  someone  Just 
compensation  for  damages  iiunirred 
when  voluntarily  helping  to  save  lives, 
we  are  undermining  not  only  our 
President's  efforts,  but  perhaps  our 
chance  to  revive  a  sense  of  community 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
745  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Ruks.« 


PROGRESS  ON  INFANT 
FORMULA  CODE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion adopted  an  International  Code  of 
Marketing  of  Breast  Milk  Substitutes 
in  an  effort  to  halt  the  misuse  of 
infant  formula,  which  contributes  to 
infant  mortality  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  Third  World. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  long  sup- 
ported the  implemenUtion  of  such  an 
international  code,  the  vote  2  years 
ago  in  Geneva  was  just  the  begin- 
ning—the real  task,  of  course,  was  to 
see  that  it  was  implemented.  Since 
then,  progress  has  been  steady,  if 
somewhat  spotty. 

We  have  seen  the  largest  interna- 
tional manufacturer  of  infant  formu- 
las, the  Nestl6  Corp.,  announce  its  in- 
tentions to  abide  by  the  code.  And  we 
have  seen  a  niunber  of  governments 
move  to  implement  the  goals  of  the 
code,  if  not  all  of  its  provisions. 
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Recently.  Mr.  President,  Edwud 
Baer.  oodlrector  of  the  infant  formula 
procram  of  the  Interfaith  Center  on 
Corporate  Responsibility  in  New  Torli 
wrote  a  thoughtful  article  asweming 
the  progress  made  in  implementing 
the  code.  As  he  concludes: 

Two  yean  are  a  very  short  time  for  coun- 
trie>  to  adopt  swee^ng  letislation  to  control 
marketlns  inracUoes  of  powerful  national 
and  multlnatkmal  oorporations.  It  will  be 
five  or  ten  years  before  we  can  truly  evalu- 
ate the  swffwf*  of  the  Code.  What  is  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
set  of  intem^MuU  norms  of  conduct  for 
the  Infant  food  industry,  which  health 
workers  and  health  systems  can  strive  to  en- 
ftvce. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tenti<m  of  Senators  who  were  involved 
in  the  long  effort  to  adopt  the  Infant 
Rtrmula  Code  the  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Baer  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
intheRaooao. 

The  article  f  oUows: 

[From  Studies  in  Family  Planning,  April 

1983] 

Ah  Dfiuts  OH  the  iHVAirr  Formula 

CoimovnsT 

(By  Edward  Baer) 

In  the  pages  of  this  Journal  two  years  ago. 
there  appeared  an  analysis  of  the  landmark 
meeting.  Infant  and  Toung  Child  Feeding, 
sponsored  in  Geneva  by  the  World  Health 
Onantation  and  DNICEF  in  October  1979.' 
That  unusual  gathering  produced  agree- 
ments in  five  broad  areas  relating  to  improv- 
ing infant  feedhig  practices;  the  most  con- 
troversial one  centered  on  the  need  for  gov- 
ernmental control  over  commercial  market- 
ing and  promotion  of  infant  formula  and 
other  teeastmilk  substitutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  review  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  Octo- 
ber 1979  meeting  and  to  outline  some  future 
directions  that  the  debate  is  likely  to  take. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  role 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs) 
or  dtlaens'  groups— in  helping  to  transform 
the  question  of  "commerciogenic  malnutri- 
titm"*  malnutrition  caused  by  commerical 
forces)  into  a  major  international  public 
health  policy  issue. 

tMMMBXKCK  OF  THX  ISSUE 

Improper  infant  feeding  practices  consti- 
tute a  problem  of  absolutely  staggering  pro- 
portioBs.  Some  health  experts,  including 
UNICEP  Executive  Director  James  Grant.* 
have  eatimated  that  as  many  as  one  million 
infant  lives  a  year  could  be  saved  by  the 
promotion  of  breastfeeding.  Others  have  es- 
timated that  ten  million  cases  a  year  of  mal- 
nutrition and  infectious  disease  are  directly 
attributable  to  faulty  bottlefeeding.  It  is 
awmng  low-iucomc  families  that  the  trage- 
dlea  of  bottle-induced  infant  malnutrition, 
dehydration,  and  death  are  most  commonly 
mcountered.  There  is  probably  no  other 
public  health  intervention  that  offers  great- 
er pn>tentlal  for  a  dramatic  saving  of 
human  life  and  human  suffering  at  such 
low  coat  as  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
bimtfffrtlni 

In  rfiwwisr  to  a  ground  swell  of  public  in- 
tcreat  In  the  problem  of  faulty  bottlefeeding 
and  the  Infant  food  industry's  fear  that  a 
public  '^'■«p»«g"  against  twttlefeeding 
wtmld  grow  unchecked.  WHO  and  UNICEF 
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convened  the  meeting  on  infant  and  young 
chUd  feeding  practices.  One  agreement  aris- 
ing from  that  meeting  was  that  WHO  and 
UNICEF  should  organise  a  process  for  de- 
veloping an  international  code  of  marketing. 
That  process  led  swiftly  to  the  development 
of  a  draft  code  that  was  debated  vigorously 
and  rigorously  in  a  series  of  meetings  begin- 
ning in  early  1980. 
THS  wHO/umcxr  iimuiATioiiAL  CODE  or 

MAaKXTIllO 

Not  surprisingly,  there  were  bitter  dis- 
agreements among  governments,  the  indus- 
try, health  experts,  legal  experts  and  citi- 
zens' groups  over  key  issues  of  the  code,  in- 
cluding its  aim,  the  scope  of  the  products  to 
be  Included,  the  differences  between  educa- 
tional advertising  and  promotional  advertis- 
ing, distinctions  between  free  samples  and 
free  supplies,  and  distinguishing  between  le- 
gitimate support  for  health  services  and  in- 
appropriate inducements  to  win  brand 
loyalty. 

The  draft  code  that  emerged  in  the  spring 
of  1981  was  ineviUbly  the  imperfect  result 
of  hard  bargaining  and  compromise  in  a 
highly  charged  political  environment.  The 
fact  that  WHO  and  UNICEF  stuck  to  the 
process  of  debating  regulation  of  multina- 
tional corporations— hardly  the  usual  sub- 
stance of  these  agencies'  mandates— is  testi- 
mony to  the  need  for  meaningful  controls 
over  marketing  and  promotion  of  products 
that  directly  compete  with  breastfeeding. 

The  code  thus  reflects  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  weak,  voluntary  general  princi- 
ples favored  by  industry  and  industrialized 
countries,  and  the  strong,  specific,  and  bind- 
ing restrictions  favored  by  many  health  pro- 
fessionals with  front-line  experience  and  by 
most  government  officials  in  developing 
countries.  The  infant  food  industry  was  in- 
volved at  every  step  of  the  drafting.  Indeed, 
had  they  not  iMrticipated,  the  code  would 
have  been  far  stronger,  and  could  have  ad- 
dressed issues  of  "demarketing"  infjuit  for- 
mulas rather  than  focusing  only  on  ques- 
tions of  marketing  tactics.  Demarketing  in- 
volves downward  changes  in  corporate  sales 
and  profit  goals  because  of  the  predictable 
dangers  of  normal  product  use.*  Industry's 
intimate  involvement  in  the  process  imposes 
grave  responsibUities  on  it  to  follow  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code  voluntarily,  as  required 
by  Article  11.3.»  RegretUbly,  this  has  not 
yet  been  translated  into  practice  by  any  of 
the  major  infant  food  manufacturers. 

The  WHO/UNICEF  International  Code  of 
Marketing  of  Breastmilk  Substitutes  covers 
all  breastmilk  substitutes,  bottlefed  comple- 
mentary foods,  and  bottles  and  teats.  Its 
main  provisions  Include: 

No  advertising  or  other  forms  of  promo- 
tion to  the  consumer. 

Detailed  explanations  in  all  information 
for  the  family  of  the  advantages  of  breast- 
feeding, the  dangers  and  costs  of  bottlefeed- 
ing, and  the  difficulty  of  reversing  the  deci- 
sion to  commence  bottlefeeding: 

No  free  samples  directly  or  indirectly  to 
mothers,  nor  any  gifts  of  articles  or  utensils 
that  promote  the  use  of  bottlefeeding; 

No  promotion  in  the  health  care  system; 

No  direct  contact  between  mothers  and 
company  personnel: 

No  gifts  or  other  inducements  to  health 
workers; 

Disclosure  of  financial  relationship  be- 
tween health  workers  and  companies: 

No  sales  commissions; 

Clear  labels  with  warnings  and  instruc- 
tions, but  without  baby  pictures;  and 


Voluntary  oompUanoe  to  the  code  by  oom- 
panlea.  independent  of  meaaures  talten  by 
national  govemmenta  or  others. 

The  debate  over  the  code  at  the  May  1981 
World  Health  AaaemUy  was  one  of  the  moat 
dramatic  moments  in  the  history  of  Interna- 
tional health  policy.  The  infant  food  Indus- 
try lobbied  long  and  hard  to  disrupt  the  ap- 
proval prooeaa  and  prevent  adoption  of  the 
code.  Industry  representatives  lavishly  en- 
tertained the  delegates  and  offered  them 
trips  out  of  Geneva  if  they  agreed  to  be 
absent  for  the  crucial  vote  on  the  code. 
Nestle  seated  its  own  attorney  on  the  Gua- 
temalan delegation  until  his  credentials 
were  challenged  by  the  WHO  Secretariat. 
The  Reagan  administration  bitterly  opposed 
the  international  consensus  on  the  need  for 
strong  measures  to  control  harmful  indus- 
try marketing  practices.  Arrayed  against  the 
industry's  lobbyists  was  the  International 
Baby  Food  AcUon  Network  (EBFAN),  a  coa- 
lition of  100  groups  from  65  countries. 
IBFAN  distributed  data  on  recent  promo- 
tional practices  of  the  industry  and  their 
health  consequences. 

When  the  code  was  finally  adopted,  118 
countries  voted  to  approve  it  "as  a  minimum 
requirement"  and  "in  its  entirety."  Only  the 
United  States  voted  no,  arousing  worldwide 
condemnation  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's deciion  to  "put  profits  before 
people." 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  support  for  the 
code  was  imprecedented  in  three  ■  ways. 
First,  it  marked  the  first  time  in  UN  history 
that  member  nations  voted  to  adopt  a  spe- 
cific code  of  marketing  to  control  the  activi- 
ties of  a  transnational  industry.  It  was  par- 
ticularly significant  that  the  two  lead  agen- 
cies. WHO  and  UNICEF.  did  so  as  part  of 
their  mandate  to  protect  and  promote 
public  health.  Second,  it  marked  a  new  form 
of  international  organizing  and  cooperation 
among  nongovernmental  organizations.  The 
successes  of  IBFAN  in  mobilizing  people,  re- 
sources, and  public  attention  across  national 
boundaries  of  both  the  developing  and  de- 
veloped world  have  already  been  replicated 
in  the  formation  of  Health  Action  Interna- 
tional—to work  on  problems  engendered  by 
the  pharmaceutical  industry— and  the  Pesti- 
cide Action  Network— to  engage  in  advocacy 
efforts  concerning  the  global  pesticide  in- 
dustry. A  similar  precedent  was  established 
in  cooperation  among  NGOs,  national  gov- 
ernments, and  officals  of  UN  agencies  in 
pursuit  of  the  common  goal  of  reasonable 
regulation  of  the  infant  food  industry  in 
order  to  protect  infant  health.  Third,  there 
was  an  unusual  degree  of  agreement  be- 
tween developing  and  developed  countries 
over  the  need  for  regulation  of  multination- 
al corporations  and  a  specific  instriunent  for 
effecting  the  regulation. 

SINCE  THE  AOOPnOH  OF  THE  CODE 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  code  in  May 
1981.  many  national  governments  have  un- 
dertaken activities  in  the  general  area  of 
promoting  healthy  infant  feeding  practices. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  governments  have 
moved  decisively  to  implement  the  code  as  a 
"minimum  requirement,"  as  stipulated  by 
the  World  Health  Assembly.  Rather,  many 
governments  are  opting  for  a  much  softer 
"probreastfeedlng"  approach  that  threatens 
fewer  entrenched  economic  interests.  Bar- 
riers to  effective  implementation  of  the 
code  include: 

Organized  opposition  by  the  infant  food 
and  pharmaceutical  industries: 

Lack  of  political  and  technical  support 
from  WHO  and  UNICEF  (in  part  because 


the  VJ&.  goUemment  has  threatened  to  cut 
off  funds);   ; 

Absence  df  an  Mganiaed,  powerful  con- 
stituency (iglth  some  notshle  exceptions, 
poor  mothen  are  not  influential  lobbytsts); 
and 

Absence  of  a  regulatory  InfrastrucUue 
(people,  money,  expertise,  wgsnlsattonsl 
reach)  capable  of  tradting  and  enforcing 
norms  of  Industry  behavior. 

In  fact,  practical  Implementatim  of  the 
code  was  so  spotty  that  the  World  Health 
Assembly  In  May  198S  pswwrl  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  code  and  calling  on  the 
WHO  Secretariat  to  take  spedsl  measures 
to  set  up  a  comprehensive  action  program  to 
assist  member  states  In  their  Implementap 
tlon  work.  The  MTHO  director  general's 
report  to  the  January  1968  meeting  of  the 
WHO  Executive  Board  contains  sddiUonal 
Information  about  governmental  activity, 
but  sgaln  It  appears  tliat  few  nations  lutve 
tsken  up  the  code  ss  a  "minimum  require- 
ment." *  This  does  not  mean  that  the  code 
has  lieen  a  failure.  It  m«idy  Indicates  that 
progress  through  established  legialatlve 
disnnels  win  be  sporadic  snd  piecemesl. 

There  must  be  sustained  direct  presmue 
on  manuf ac^^urers  to  follow  ttie  provisions 
of  the  WHO/UNICEF  code  strictly,  univer- 
ally,  and  prmnptly.  One  key  element  in  tills 
struggle  Is  the  International  Nestle  boycott 
now  being  conducted  in  eight  countries 
around  the  world.  Direct  economic  pressure 
on  Nestle  hss  forced  management  to  make 
rhetorical  promises  to  follow  the  code.  But 
Nestle  practices  do  not  yet  live  up  to  prom- 
ises, ss  recent  data  on  Nestle  violations  of 
the  code  clearly  reveaL*  Furthermore. 
Nestle  has  nefused  to  make  even  rhetorical 
pledges  to  follow  the  code  in  Western 
Europe.  What  is  at  stake  Is  the  dear  intent 
of  the  World  Health  Assembly  for  one  uni- 
versal health  care  stsndard.  The  outcome  of 
the  Nestle  boycott  is  all  the  more  crucisl 
since  other  oonmanles  are  watching  to  see 
how  far  Nestle  is  pushed  Into  mesningful 
compliance  with  the  code.  Clearly,  no  com- 
pany will  veluntarily  adopt  stricter  stand- 
ards tluui  the  industry  leader. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  Is  the  continued 
vigorous  growth  of  citlaens'  groups  and  net- 
works in  beth  developed  and  developing 
countries.  IBFAN  hss  developed  a  CMnpre- 
henslve  Educatltm/ Action  Psdt  in  English, 
French,  and  ^lanish  for  training  groups 
around  the  world.  A  cyde  of  regional 
IBFAN  training  conferences  hss  already 
begun.  Dynamic  national  coalitions  have 
been  establUhed  for  the  promotitm  and  pro- 
tection of  bieastf  ceding  in  Indis.  the  PtUlip- 
plnes,  Malaysia,  Kenya,  Trinidad.  Peru. 
Costa  Rica,  and  many  other  developing 
countries.  As  these  groups  lieoome  l>etter  or- 
ganised, pressure  will  grow  on  governments. 
Infsnt  food  Compsnies.  and  health  profes- 
donals  to  iiig>lement  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  code  within  a  broad  context  of  promot- 
ing matemal/chUd  health  care  and.  in  par- 
ticular, polides  to  enhsnce  the  status  of 
women.  Organizing  wcmien  to  make  de- 
mands <m  the  health  care  system  and  on 
social  services  more  generally  must  be  a 
high  priority  of  any  group  seeking  to  pro- 
mote healthy  infant  feeding  practices.  Even 
In  the  United  States,  women's  groups  are  or- 
ganising at  the  local  level  for  protection 
against  una^upulous  maritetlng  practices. 
In  Washington.  DC,  for  example,  the  dty 
council  is  considering  a  liill  to  implement 
the  code  In  all  municipal  and  private  health 
fsdlities  to  bring  down  the  dty's  infant 
mortality  rate,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  na- 
Uonsl  averaoe. 


Tlurough  the  work  of  dtiaens'  groups  on 
the  infsnt  formula  controversy,  people 
leaned  to  work  together  In  International 
coopoation:  to  apply  grass-roots  economic 
pressure  on  international  health  and  corpo- 
rate policymalters:  to  marshal  sdentlflc 
facts  and  evidence  in  defense  of  people's 
basic  economic  and  political  rights  to  free- 
dom from  hunger  and  exploitation;  and  to 
recognise  that  our  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions, no  matter  how  awesome  they 
are,  in  fact,  vulnerable  to  popular 


Two  years  are  a  very  short  time  for  coun- 
tries to  sdopt  sweeping  legislation  to  control 
mailteting  practices  of  powerful  national 
and  multinational  corporations.  It  will  be 
five  or  ten  years  before  we  can  truly  evalu- 
ate the  successes  of  the  code.  What  is  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
set  of  international  norms  of  conduct  for 
the  Infant  food  industry,  which  health 
woikers  and  health  systems  can  strive  to  en- 
force. Over  time,  the  significance  of  the 
code  will  also  be  in  terms  of  education  and 
organising.  Fundamentally,  the  code  seeks 
to  redefine  the  relationship  between  the 
health  care  professions  working  in  the 
pulilic  interest  and  the  private  infant  food 
Industry.  It  may  never  be  possible  to  exer- 
cise sny  real  legislative  control  over  the  in- 
ducements that  a  company  sales  person 
offers  a  doctor  in  the  privacy  of  his  or  her 
office.  But  we  can  strive  to  make  health 
professions  less  naive  about  the  sophisticat- 
ed sales  csmpalgns  aimed  at  shaping  their 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  PRO- 
MOTION OP  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURISM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend yesterday's  passage  of  S.  212, 
which  authorizes  fimds  for  the  U.S, 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 
In  a  fiscal  year  that  stancjs  to  produce 
perhi4)s  the  largest  annual  bu(lget  def- 
icit ever  realized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, this  authorization  bill  repre- 
sents a  small  but  important  invest- 
ment that  can  and  ought  to  produce 
both  Jobs  and  increased  business  activ- 
ity for  the  American  people,  and  more 
tax  revenues  for  all  levels  of  American 
government. 


The  broad,  bipartisan  support  al- 
ready forthcoming  for  S.  212  suggests 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  out- 
line all  of  the  arguments  in  its  behalf. 

So.  I  shall  allude  briefly  to  what  I 
consider  the  two  principal  baaes  for  a 
fully  funded  and  active  Travel  and 
Tourism  Adminstration  at  the  nation- 
al level. 

First,  it  makes  economic  sense  for  all 
Americans  because  an  improved  travel 
and  tourism  industry  means  an  instant 
influx  of  dollars  into  the  edonomy.  in- 
creased tax  revenues  for  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  of  government, 
and  jolis. 

Second,  the  governments  of  every 
other  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions with  the  potential  for  attracting 
foreign  visitors  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try. As  a  consequence,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  spends  more  on  a  per 
capita  basis  than  the  United  States 
does  in  promoting  travel  and  toiuism. 
We  are  clearly  behind  in  this  index; 
passage  of  S.  212  will  be  a  signal  to  all 
concerned  that  we  intend  to  rectify 
our  poor  showing  in  this  regard. 

On  the  first  point,  consider  just  a 
sampling  of  the  economic  facts,  as 
compiled  recently  by  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center 

Travel  receipts  make  up  over  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

Domestic  and  international  travel  in 
1981  represented  $191  billion  in  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States,  was 
responsible  for  a  $40  billion  payroll, 
4.6  million  in  directly  related  and  2.2 
million  in  indirectly  related  Jobs,  gen- 
erated $9.3  billion  in  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues, $6.6  billion  in  State  tax  revenues 
and  $2  billion  in  local  tax  revenues. 

One  new  job  is  created  by  every  54 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 

Foreign  visitors  spend  $23,212  every 
minute  in  the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  the  industry  is 
felt  at  the  State  level,  too,  particularly 
in  States  like  Tennessee,  wliich  has  so 
many  tourist  attractions.  There,  in  my 
home  State,  the  industry  employs 
71.000  people:  it  is  the  third  largest 
employer  in  the  State— in  fact,  in 
nearly  half  our  States,  it  is  the  largest 
employer— and  represents  a  payroll  of 
$476  million.  It  has  a  $2.5  billion 
impact  on  the  State's  economy  and 
represented  $211.8  million  in  tax  reve- 
nues for  Tennessee  and  its  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  are  available. 

Obviously,  the  widespread  benefit  of 
a  focused  national  tourism  policy, 
aided  by  a  National  Tourism  and 
Travel  Administration,  can  mean  real, 
tangible  economic  lienefits  throughout 
the  Nation,  especially  when  there  is 
but  the  slightest  upturn  in  economic 
(»nditions  overall. 
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Wben  one  caoaMen  the  tanpOTtance 
of  the  Industry  and  then  takes  note  of 
the  amount  called  for  in  this  authwl- 
Mtton.  one  may  very  well  wonder  why 
we  have  chosen  to  be  so  modest  in  our 
commitment— especially  so  when  one 
compares  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries with  an  interest  in  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry. 

Pidi  up  the  travel  section  of  any 
Sunday  newspaper  and  you  will  under- 
stand. Expensive  ads  paid  for  by  Oov- 
emment-subsidised  travel  services  and 
airlines  fill  the  pages. 

In  fact,  says  the  Travel  and  Tourism 
Government  Affairs  Council,  in  1981. 
the  United  States  ranked  56th  out  of 
56  countries  listed  when  it  came  to 
boosting  spending  for  worldwide  travel 
snd  tourism  promotion  on  a  per  capita 
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When  it  came  to  promotion  spending 
smong  selected  developed  countries, 
the  United  SUtes  ranked  last  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

And  in  IMl,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece. 
Morocco.  Malaysia.  Germany,  Yugo- 
slavia. Kenya.  Finland.  Sri  Lanka, 
Macao.  Korea.  Norway,  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  and  Singapore  maintained 
more  overseas  government  tourism  of- 
fices than  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  much  to  of fer— to  its  own  people 
and  to  all  those  who  want  to  share  in 
the  greatest  democratic  experience  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  This,  in  and 
of  itself,  ought  to  be  enough  to  bring 
more  people  to  visit  the  United  SUtes. 

The  evidence  suggests,  however,  that 
we  have  to  take  some  additional  steps 
to  bring  more  people  to  our  country  to 
visit.  The  economic  and  related  bene- 
fits of  a  healthy  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry are  indisputable.  We  can  begin 
to  reap  more  of  these  benefits  through 
the  investment  that  S.  212  represents, 
snd  I  commend  its  passage  in  the 
Senate.* 


indicated  support  for  the  accords. 
Syria  ranains  adamant  in  its  rejection 
of  the  agreement  Thus  far.  President 
Assad  has  voiced  total  opposition  to 
the  proposal  and  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  further  negotiations  on  the 
issue  of  troop  withdrawal  from  Leba- 
non. 

Thousands  of  Syrian  soldiers  are 
pouring  into  Lebanon.  Recent  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  Syrian  force  in 
that  country  has  swelled  to  more  than 
50.000.  Meanwhile.  FIX)  guerrillas, 
with  active  Syrian  support,  have  been 
crossing  into  Lebanon  from  Syria  by 
the  hundreds.  Today,  less  than  1  year 
after  their  evacuation,  there  are 
nearly  15,000  PLC  terrorists  In  Leba- 
non. The  presence  of  Syrian  and  FLO 
forces  in  Lebanon  poses  a  direct  threat 
to  the  security  of  Israel  and  to  the 
future  of  Lebanon. 

The  current  situation  demands 
forthrightness  on  the  part  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East.  Only 
through  an  earnest  cooperative  effort 
can  peace  be  achieved  in  that  volatile 
region.  It  Is  my  firm  desire  that  all 
countries,  including  Syria,  will  realize 
the  benefits  which  would  result  from  a 
reduction  of  hostilities. 

Today,  it  is  more  imperative  than 
ever  that  the  United  SUtes  continue 
to  actively  pursue  peace  in  the  Bliddle 
East.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the 
vital  role  which  Secretary  Shulta.  Am- 
bassador Habib.  and  Ambassador 
Draper  have  played  in  the  negotiation 
process. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  148  and  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Israeli  and  Lebanese  GovemmenU  for 
their  tireless  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
and  remain  hopeful  that  all  foreign 
forces  will  soon  be  withdrawn  from 
Lebanon.* 


HISTORIC  SIGNING 
•  Mr.  I^AMATO.  I  rise  this  afternoon 
to  applaud  the  recent  signing  of  a 
withdrawal  agreement  by  Israel  and 
Lebanon.  This  historic  document 
raises  the  hope  that,  at  long  last,  all 
foreign  forces  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Lebanon  and  clearly  demonstrates  Is- 
rael's commitment  to  peace.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  total  restoration  of 
Lebanese  sovereignty  over  that  war- 
torn  nation.  The  Goverrunent  of  Leba- 
non, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Gemayel.  must  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  serious  domestic, 
political,  and  economic  problems 
which  plague  that  nation. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  howev- 
er, that  the  actions  taken  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Israel  and  Lebanon  represent 
only  the  first  step  in  a  process  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  important  goal. 
WhOe  a  number  of  Arab  nations  have 


AN  ELOQUENT  ADDRESS  ON 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league and  my  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mr.  DoDD  (the  Senator  from  Coimecti- 
cut)  gave  a  remarkably  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  commencement  address  to 
his  alma  mater,  Providence  College,  on 
Monday,  May  23, 1983. 

He  told  a  gathering  of  about  8,000 
individuals  in  the  Providence.  R.I.. 
Civic  Center  that  the  Nation  should 
esUblish  a  luitional  service  program  in 
which  each  young  man  and  woman 
would  owe  a  year  or  two  to  America. 

I  think  his  idea  of  a  form  of  national 
service  is  an  excellent  idea  and  one 
which  I  have  believed  in  and  support- 
ed for  many  years.  In  my  view,  nation- 
al service  could  be  a  powerful  force  in 
meeting  the  military  and  noiunilitary 
needs  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  sense  of  service 
which,  historically,  has  been  so  instru- 
mental to  our  success  as  a  society. 


My  colleague  presented  a  persuastve 
case  for  national  servloe  in  his  addrcM 
and  I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks. 
I  ask  to  have  his  remarks  printed  in 
the  Rboobo. 

The  commencement  address  follows: 

Rkmasks  or  Sbkatoc  CHaisroPHsa  J. 
DODD— Pkoviobiics  Collsbs  Comuikx- 
imrr  ADDsns 

Not  Ions  before  I  entered  ProvldeDoe  Col- 
lege In  1963,  President  John  Kennedy  inued 
his  insugtinl  challenge  for  Americans  to 
ask  what  they  oould  do  for  their  country. 

Barely  a  month  after  I  arrived  on  campus 
as  a  freshman,  we  were  holding  our  breath 
through  the  Cuban  mlssQe  crisis.  It  was  in 
my  sophomore  year,  that  I  was  sitting  in  my 
room  in  Aquinas  HaU  on  that  Friday  after- 
noon, November  23,  1963  when  word  came 
in  that  the  President  had  been  shot  When  I 
was  a  senior,  touched  by  the  challenge  of 
President  Kennedy,  encouraged  by  my  par- 
ents and  supported  by  Providence  College,  I 
decided  to  enter  the  Peace  Corps.  I  was  not 
alone.  By  then.  150.000  other  Americans 
had  also  appUed  to  join  the  Peace  Corps.  At 
the  time  of  my  graduation,  of  course, 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  also  asking  young 
Americans  to  fight  in  Southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  serve  in  urban  ghettoes  and  rural 
hamlets  as  VISTA  volunteers,  or  to  Join  the 
National  Teacher  Corps. 

Shortly  after  I  left  Providence  the  pace 
accelerated.  People  my  age  had  faced  the 
fire  hoses  and  police  dogs  nf  Birmingham 
and  Selma  in  the  civil  righto  struggle.  Now 
some  marched  in  support  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  others  organised  moratoriums  against 
It  Still  others  cut  their  hair  and  dressed  re- 
spectably to  work  in  the  1968  presidential 
primaries. 

In  short,  it  was  a  time  when  the  prevailing 
culture  not  only  tolerated  but  virtually  dic- 
tated active  roles  by  young  people  In  the 
theatre  of  national  politics. 

Only  a  few  short  years  thereafter  a  staple 
of  commencement  speeches  charged  that 
youth  had  gone  too  far.  A  litUe  leas  obses- 
sion with  air  pollution  and  little  more  worry 
about  basic  accounting  was  in  order.  Some 
problems.  It  was  said,  were  too  complex  to 
be  solved  by.  say,  chaining  yourself  to  the 
fence  at  the  local  powerplant. 

By  the  time  you.  the  class  of  1983,  entered 
Providence  CoUege  the  context  had  changed 
considerably.  Karly  In  your  sophomore  year, 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan  came  up  with 
what  Is  now  considered  one  of  the  master- 
strokes of  the  1980  campaign.  Looking  right 
through  the  camera  Into  the  eyes  of  one 
hundred  million  watching  Americans,  he  did 
not  Issue  us  a  challenge:  rather  he  asked  us 
a  question— a  simple  question: 

"Before  you  vote  next  Tuesday."  he  said. 
"Ask  yourself  a  simple  question:  are  you 
better  off  now  than  you  were  four  years 
ago." 

Are  you  better  off.  Not  we.  Not  our  fami- 
lies. Not  our  communities.  Not  our  country. 
Nor  is  our  world  a  safer  or  healthier  place  in 
which  to  live.  Just  you.  It  had  taken  just 
twenty  short  years  for  John  Kennedy's 
challenge  to  be  turned  on  ito  head.  The 
challenge  for  the  '80's  had  become:  "What 
has  your  country  done  for  you?" 

As  a  political  strategem,  o&  course,  the 
question  was  brilliantly  conceived.  After  all. 
Mr.  Reagan  was  talking  to  what  has  been 
described  as  the  "me  generation."  Tou  are 
what  you  read,  we  are  told.  And  during  your 
years  at  Providence  CoUege,  you  could  go 
into  any  bookstore  and  pick  up  best  selling 


adf-belp  paperbacks  by  pop  psycbdoglsU 
telling  you  ta  be  "Tour  Own  Best  Mend" 
or  extolling  the  virtues  of  "Looking  Out  for 
Number  One.*'  We  bad  beoosM,  ssid  snother 
beat  adler.  *'The  Zero  8am  Society"  in 
which  any  gitnip's  gain  was  the  occasion  for 
snotber's  eqUal  snd  offsetting  lorn.  Helping 
your  neltfibor  was  out  Career  plsmilng  wss 
in.  The  new  cardinal  sin  was  to  mlsi  a  rung 
on  the  ladder  of  suooea  or  wander  even  mo- 
mentarily off  the  "fast  track." 

This  spring.  I  have  noticed,  some  com- 
mencement sddreaes  are  beginning  to  dis- 
sent This  bloodleaB  pragmatism  has  gone 
too  far.  they  are  saying.  Touth  today,  we 
hear,  is  just  plain  selfish. 

Let  me  say  as  clearly,  as  directly,  snd  as 
empbattcally  as  I  know  how;  I  disagree. 
Nothing  In  your  class  of  1963  makes  you  in- 
herently either  more  selfish  or  more  gener- 
ous than  your  predecessors.  Hie  potential 
for  either  Is  certainly  there.  The  real  issue 
here  Is  not  whether  we  have  the  capacity  to 
be  selfish,  bat  rather,  what  wiU  the  leaders 
of  our  nation  inspire  us  to  believe  and  to 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  object  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  chaUenge— "Are  you  better 
off  today  than  you  were  four  years  ago"— 
not  because  of  ito  tactical  success  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  challenge  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation. 

History  will  someday  assess  how  well  our 
generation  managed  ito  stewardship  of  the 
United  Stotca.  And  it  will  not  measure  us  by 
superficial  Standards  of  perMoal  achieve- 
ment The  taenchmarit  will  not  be  the  Indi- 
vidual balantes  in  our  checking  accounto  or 
the  strength  of  our  personal  rCsumte. 

History,  I  am  confident  wUl  Judge  us  col- 
lectively, as  a  pe<H>le.  It  will  ask  what  we  did 
to  make  this  country  a  more  Just  humane, 
and  decent  society.  And  it  will  want  to  know 
what  we  did  to  share  the  bleasinsa  this  great 
nation  enjoys  with  less  fortunate  peoples 
throughout  the  globe. 

Tou  and  I  cannot  predict  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  history  wUl  judge  us. 

But  the  outcome  may  well  hang  on  which 
Presidential  challenge  becomes  the  moral 
imperative  of  the  eighties.  The  appeal  to 
personal  gain?  Or  the  summons  to  our 
better  selves^ 

If  it  is  the  former,  then  I  am  not  optimis- 
tic that  the  verdict  will  be  favorable. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  a  return  to  the  poll- 
vies  and  programs  of  the  sixties.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  have  a  certain  nostalgia  for 
the  era.  But  Thomas  Wolfe  was  right  "Tou 
can't  go  home  again."  The  inoblems  of  the 
eighties  are  different  and  will  require  a  dif- 
ferent agenda  of  solutions. 

Still  a  qimlity  of  consciousness  of  that 
time  does  deserve  revival  Ito  sense  of 
shared  responsibility.  Ito  understanding 
that  the  proper  unit  of  your  perscnnl  con- 
cern is  not  Just  yourself  but  also  your 
family,  your  community,  your  nation,  your 
fellow  men  snd  women. 

That  spirit  is  not  tmique  to  the  period  I 
have  described.  BCy  parent's  generation  had 
It  and  it  enabled  them  to  beat  both  Depres- 
sion and  world  War.  It  Infused  Americans 
who  built  our  cities  and  industries  and 
pushed  back  the  frontier. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  that  spirit  is  not 
much  in  evidence  today.  What  is  worse,  nei- 
ther side  of  the  political  spectrum  seems  to 
recognise  how  desperately  it  is  needed. 

Certainly  that  Is  the  case  with  the  philos- 
ophy that  mya  government  should  get  out 
of  the  business  of  trying  to  help  people. 
Government  is  not  the  solution:  it's  the 
problem,  wtf  ve  been  told.  The  media  ought 


to  publish  more  good  news.  No  problem  is  so 
troublaaome  that  it  can't  be  answered  by  a 
good  anecdote. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  confronting 
this  nation  are  genuine,  significant  and 
stubborn.  A  plague  of  joblessness  and  home- 
leomeaa  Competition  from  aggressive  and 
technologically  advanced  foreign  compeU- 
ton.  A  shrinking  natural  resource  base.  A 
deteriorating  school  system.  The  looming 
poaslbOity  of  a  nuclear  Armageddon. 

Without  an  active  government  and  even 
more  Important  without  an  involved  citisen- 
ry.  that  is  no  hope  they  can  be  solved.  But 
many  critics  of  the  classic  conservative  phi- 
losophy miss  the  mark  too.  The  traditional 
liberal  response  to  the  recognition  of  a  prob- 
lem is  so  autCKoatic  as  to  lie  Pavlovian.  nrst, 
a  surfeit  of  guilt  that  we  have  let  things  get 
so  bad.  Then  a  collective  mea  culpa.  And  fi- 
nally, for  catharsis  a  new  line  item  in  the 
federal  budget 

Strangely  enough,  both  sides  have  ignored 
America's  most  valuable  resource— the  one 
to  which  we  have  always  turned  when  chal- 
lenged by  crises  in  the  past— the  talent,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  resolve  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

That  is  the  resource  we  have  to  reactivate. 
If  our  generation  is  to  expect  a  favorable 
verdict  from  history,  the  emphasis  will  have 
to  be  a  little  less  on  "me"  and  a  little  more 
on  "we." 

It  will  take,  in  short,  a  rejuvenation  of  our 
national  spirit 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  an  impossible 
task.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  am  unpersuaded  by 
the  notion  that  the  classes  of  1983  or  1984 
or  beyond  are  any  less  inclined  toward 
public  service  than  those  in  earlier  genera- 
tions. I  still  believe  that  such  an  inclination 
la  one  of  the  better  constant  and  innate  in- 
stlncto  of  human  native. 

What  have  changed,  in  my  judgment  are 
the  expectations  society  has  of  us  and  the 
opportunities  society  offers  to  nurture  that 
instinct  Today,  as  one  of  the  early  adminis- 
trators of  the  Peace  Corps  put  it,  "Little  is 
asked  of  youth  except  that  they  be  consum- 
ers of  goods  and  services." 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  gone.  The  Adminis- 
tration's current  budget  request  envisions 
an  end  to  VISTA.  We  f imd  barely  a  third  as 
many  Peace  Corps  volunteers  today  as  we 
did  the  year  I  graduated  from  Providence 
College. 

However,  I  happen  to  believe  that  given 
the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  there 
would  be  just  as  great  a  response  from  your 
generation  today  as  there  was  to  John  Ken- 
nedy's call  in  mine.  There  is  nothing 
•  uniquely  heroic  about  the  young  people  of 
any  generation.  They  were  really  no  differ- 
ent from  you. 

In  fact  one  of  the  earliest  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  explained  things  rather  simply  in 
1962  when  he  said- and  I  quote  him:  "I'd 
never  done  anything  political,  patriotic,  or 
unselfish  because  no  one  ever  asked  me  to. 
Kennedy  asked." 

Well,  my  fellow  alimmi  of  Providence  Col- 
lege, it's  time  to  ask  again. 

One  approach  to  asking  that  question 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  service. 

Under  such  a  system,  all  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans—male and  fenmle— would  owe  our 
lution  one  or  two  years  of  public  service— in 
their  choice  of  the  armed  services,  an  ex- 
panded Peace  Corps,  or  in  programs  to  ad- 
dress our  most  pressing  domestic  needs. 

It  is  possible— even  likely— that  adminis- 
trmtive    and    fiiumcial    constrainto    would 
not  everyone  would  actually  serve. 


But   everyone,   without   exception,   would 
have  to  be  available. 

No  one  would  be  drafted  into  military 
service.  The  option  of  a  non-military  domes- 
tic or  overseas  alternative  would  be  there. 
In  fact  public  opinion  research  suggesto 
that  many  would  opt  for  the  armed  services. 
And  frankly,  that  strikes  me  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  what  we  have  now. 

The  present  system,  one  observer  has 
commented,  is  not  so  much  a  voluntary 
army  as  a  mercenary  one.  We  pay  kids  from 
the  ghettoes  and  banios  and  poor  rural 
areas  to  protect  our  national  security  so 
that  kids  from  the  suburbs  won't  have  to. 

National  service  would  help  restore  some 
balance.  It  would  acknowledge  that  all  of  us 
have  a  stake  in  keeping  this  nation  strong 
and  safe— and  that  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  benefit  most  in  society  is  just  as 
great  as  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

For  those  who  opt  for  some  form  of  do- 
mestic service,  there  would  l>e  no  shortage 
of  opportunity  to  contribute.  Right  now  we 
need  people  to  manage  day  care  centers. 
There  is  a  nursing  shortage.  Not  enough 
people  are  available  to  help  the  elderly. 
Much  of  our  housing  crisis  could  be  solved 
with  a  concerted  effort  to  rehabilitate  exist- 
ing stotk.  There  are  public  lands  in  need  of 
reforestation  and  inner-city  kids  who  could 
use  tutoring.  In  short,  there  is  a  challenge 
to  help  this  society  reach  its  full  potential. 

Lastly,  national  service  would  mean  an  ex- 
panded Peace  Corps.  I  can  tell  you  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  nothing  you  could  do 
would  give  you  a  greater  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion or  a  greater  sense  of  accomplishment 
And  nothing  would  serve  your  nation  better. 

The  United  States  exporte  many  things  to 
our  neighbors  around  the  world.  No  export 
has  been  more  valuable  than  the  combina- 
tion of  American  know-how  and  good  will 
that  is  the  Peace  Corps'  special  hallmark. 
Our  merchandise  has  won  us  marketo  and 
our  military  might  wars.  But  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  America's  goal  in  the  future 
must  be  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
peoples  who  live  there.  And  no  program  has 
been  more  cost-effective  at  helping  teach 
both  us  and  them  to  accept,  understand, 
and  respect  each  other. 

I  do  not  want  to  pretend  that  any  single 
program— or  set  of  them— holds  the  key  to 
the  future.  The  challenge  is  more  spiritual 
than  structural;  the  response  will  have  to  be 
a  change  in  temperament,  not  in  technique. 

So  the  first  step  necessarily,  I  believe,  has 
to  be  a  shift  in  attitude  and  values. 

Sometimes  the  angle  of  vision  of  a  for- 
eigner can  help  us  see  things  about  our- 
selves which  we  alone  cannot  quite  get  in 
focus.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
British  biologist  Sir  Thomas  Huxley,  trav- 
eled through  the  United  Stetes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  some  Ameri- 
can reporters  tried  to  fish  from  him  a  com- 
pliment about  the  expanse,  power  and 
wealth  of  our  country.  Sir  Thomas  was  un- 
cooperative. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  the  slightest 
degree  impressed  by  your  bigness  or  your 
material  resources,"  he  replied.  "Size  is  not 
grandeur  and  territory  does  not  make  a 
nation.  The  great  issue  ...  is  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  those  things?" 

That  is  the  question  to  which  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  Americans  must  give 
an  answer.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  things  I 
have  said  today  will  help  you  with  yours. 

I  cannot  leave  without  expressing  my 
gratitude  and  pride  for  the  degree  which 
Providence  College  is  conferring  on  me. 


Mav  S6.  1983 
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To  receive  m  honctnry  degree  la  a  great 
prlrOece.  To  receive  one  from  your  alma 
iMtnr  and  that  of  your  father,  from  a  col- 
lege that  you  bold  In  higfa  eateem  and  warm 
affection,  and  to  be  Joined  in  reeehrlng  this 
booor  by  five  dtetingulahed  Americans— 
Ifaz  Alperln.  Archbishop  James  Hlckey. 
Daniel  Nugent.  Kenneth  Walker  and  Carl 
Tastiaemski— who  have  contributed  vitally 
to  their  communities,  is  all  the  more  so.  But 
I  am  Tfftw»r»»"y  moved  by  something  else. 

In  recent  years  you  have  awarded  similar 
degrees  to  Lech  Walesa.  Tip  O'Neill,  and 
Father  Bruce  Rttter.  At  first  glance  there 
might  seem  to  be  little  In  common  among 
those  whom  you  are  honoring  today  and  the 
leader  of  Poland's  working  people,  a  power- 
ful American  polltican.  and  a  priest  whose 
mlntatry  is  the  streeto  of  New  York  City. 
But  there  is  something  that  unites  them.  It 
Is  the  spirit  of  service  to  others  and  to  a 
higher  ideal  that  I  admire  so  greatly  and 
that  I  have  tried  to  describe  to  you. 

TO  Join  their  company  is  a  true  honor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  Just  say  that  the 
things  I  have  been  talking  about  have  a  spe- 
cial relevance  to  New  England.  In  the  early 
days  of  settlement  here,  the  economy  was 
largely  avicultural.  Wresting  a  living  from 
the  hard  soil  of  our  region  was  never  easy. 
It  took  hard  work,  discipline,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  succeed.  What  has  seen  New  Eng- 
landers  through  has  been  a  tradition, 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  that  each  would  do  iU  best.  Through- 
out three  and  a  half  centuries,  each  of  those 
generations  vowed  to  leave  the  land  better 
than  they  found  It 

It  is  one  of  our  best  traditions.  Let  us.  too. 
In  our  time.  In  our  generation,  under  our 
stewardship,  leave  this  land  we  love  better 
than  we  found  it. 

Thank  you  and  Godspeed.* 


right  hand  while  stopping  the  other  two 
children  with  her  left  arm. 

The  scared  kindergarteners  later  said  they 
could  feel  the  wind  created  by  the  speeding 
car  as  it  traveled  within  two  to  three  feet  of 
them,  at  an  estimated  speed  of  38  MPH. 

Ui.  BCATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with 
Joelle's  family,  her  school  and  her 
commimity  in  congratulating  her  for 
this  unselfish  act.  We  can  all  be  proud 
of  JoeUe  Patton's  concern  for  her 
classmates.* 


MARYLAND  STUDENT  HONORED 

BT  AAA  FOR  HEROISM 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  since  1949  the  American  Automo- 
bile AsBOClmtion  has  honored  young 
Americans  with  its  School  Safety 
Patrol  liifesaving  Medal.  The  award  is 
presented  to  safety  patrol  members 
who.  while  on  duty,  have  saved  the 
lives  of  those  in  danger. 

This  year,  one  of  the  five  national 
recipients  of  the  award  is  from  Mary- 
land. She  is  12-year-old  JoeUe  Patton. 
a  student  and  a  member  of  the  Safety 
Patrol  at  the  Beltsville  Adventist 
Church  in  Beltsville.  Md. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  account 
of  Joelle's  act  of  heroism  prepared  by 
the  AAA  be  included  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point. 

The  account  follows: 

llABTLUn  BTUDKirr  HOROIIKD 

On  January  7.  1983.  JoeUe  Patton.  a 
school  safety  patrol  at  Beltsville  Adventist 
School,  was  eaoMting  three  kindergarten 
children  scross  the  school  parking  lot.  Sud- 
denly a  car  turned  into  the  parldng  lot  from 
Anmiendale  Road  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
The  accelerating  vehicle  with  tires  squeal- 
ing, was  headed  straight  toward  Joelle  and 
the  three  kindergarten  children.  Suddenly 
one  little  girl  started  running  toward  her 
teacher  and  into  the  path  of  the  fast 
moving  car.  Joelle  screamed  at  the  girl  to 
stop.  She  then  reached  out.  grabbed  and 
held  the  child  by  the  shoulder  with  her 


There  still  is  much  for  us  to  do  before  the 

task  is  done. 
The  principles  tat  which  they  fought  are 

dear  to  us  today. 
Let's  do  our  best  to  keep  them  safe  and 

work  and  plan  and  pray. 
To  keep  all  evil  from  our  shores  and  from 

our  towns  and  plains. 
So  that  our  loved  ones  never  will  be  forced 

to  fight  again.* 
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OUR  CHALLENGE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  Memo- 
rial Day  is  a  poignant  time  for  us  all. 
We  must  never  forget  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  for  free- 
dom in  the  world  wars,  the  Korean 
war  and  Vietnam.  And  we  must  honor 
their  sacrifice  by  avoiding  the  indeci- 
siveness  and  dithering  displays  of 
weakness  that  lead  to  war.  Only  a 
strong  and  determined  America  can 
enjoy  peace. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Rbcoso  a  poem  by  H. 
Leonard  Emry.  of  Pocatello.  Idaho. 
Mr.  Emry  has  composed  many  poems 
over  the  years  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  his  wife.  Esther. 
Now  he  has  published  a  booklet  of 
poems  called  Our  State  of  Idaho,  from 
which  I  draw  this  veteran's  work. 
"Our  Challenge."  and  introduce  it  into 
the  RacoRo. 
The  poem  follows: 

Otm  Challehgk 
We  watched  them  as  they  left  their  homes 

at  Freedom's  call  for  men. 
Our  gallant  boys  who  fought  so  well  our 

Country  to  defend. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  go,  nor  stop  to 

question  why. 
But  cheerful  stUl  'though  weU  they  knew 

that  some  of  them  must  die. 
It's  not  an  easy  thing  for  those  who  go  to 

foreign  lands 
To  fight  for  principles  that  they  can  hardly 

imderstand. 
It  should  be  for  a  worthy  cause  when  men 

their  lives  must  give. 
It's  hard  for  them  to  die  before  they've  had 

a  chance  to'  live. 
How  proud  they  were  to  do  their  part  that 

day  they  went  away. 
They  felt  so  sure  their  deeds  would  build  a 

better  world  some  day. 
A  world  that  would  again  be  filled  with 

things  we  hold  most  dear. 
A  world  secure,  forever  free  from  want  and 

dread  and  fear. 
Most  of  those  wars  are  over  now. 

Some  victories  were  won. 
The  price  of  peace  and  liberty  has  been  a 

costly  one. 
Some  of  those  boys  who  did  so  well  have 

now  come  home  again. 
While  others  who  so  bravely  fell  on  foreign 

soil  remain. 
They  did  their  part:  they  gave  their  aU  to 

keep  our  liberty. 
Much  of  the  work  that  stUl  remains  depends 

on  you  and  me. 
If  we  would  have  that  better  world:  their 

dream  for  everyone. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tellectual advancement,  economic 
prosperity,  and  national  sectirity  of 
our  Nation  depend  on  the  high-quality 
instruction  expected  from  our  public 
schools.  Yet  this  administration,  in- 
stead of  promoting  an  agenda  to 
achieve  educational  excellence,  has 
chosen  to  criticize  the  performance  of 
public  schools.  The  American  people 
want  more.  They  want  leadership  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  the  Government. 

We  are  at  a  time  of  transition  when, 
as  a  nation,  we  wiU  chart  the  course 
that  revitalizes  this  powerful  engine  of 
public  education  or  we  will  watch  it 
disintegrate.  Given  the  immensity  of 
the  stakes  involved,  it  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  others  outside  Government 
are  giving  the  matter  full  reflection 
and  their  most  carefully  considered 
suggestions  for  cluuige. 

Indicative  of  the  concern  and  com- 
monsense  of  the  American  people  on 
this  vital  question,  the  Norman,  Okla.. 
Transcript  printed  an  editorial  on  May 
22,  1983.  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
crisis  in  lucid,  yet  provocative  lan- 
guage. I  heartily  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  study  the  transcript's  rec- 
ommendations as  we  attempt  to  fash- 
ion a  new  direction  for  our  public 
schools.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
entire  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Cow- 

GRBSSIOHAL  RCCORS. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript. 
Sunday.  May  23. 1983] 
Who  Will  Lead? 

Who  will  lead  us  out  of  the  "rising  tide  of 
mediocrity"  cited  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's blue-ribbon  panel  on  education? 

The  nation  is  at  risk.  Our  national  securi- 
ty is  threatened,  the  presidential  commis- 
sion reported.  The  next  generation  will  pay 
dearly,  unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  quick- 
ly improving  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
public  schools. 

Yet,  after  several  weeks  of  nonstop  hand- 
wringing  and  finger-pointing,  the  question 
remains:  Who  will  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  meet  this  national  threat? 

It  would  seem  a  golden  opportunity  for  an 
administration  that  is  widely  perceived  as 
being  less  than  enthusiastic  about  education 
in  general  and  public  education  in  particu- 
lar. A  national  consensus  on  improving  the 
nation's  public  schools  already  exists.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  merely  has  to  pick  up  the  reins 
and  step  into  the  spotlight  A  call  for  excel- 
lence in  our  public  schools,  coupled  with  a 
demonstrated  effort  to  achieve  it  would 
amount  to  a  much  more  attractive  national 
challenge  than  the  one  issued  recently  by 


this  president  on  the  derelopment  of  more 
exotic  weapons  on  earth  and  in  space. 

But  this  hasnt  happened,  and  It  is  not 
likely  to  bapptn.  Mr.  Reagan's  atn^  initia- 
tive in  the  wkke  of  tlw  report's  warning 
about  the  qualty  of  public  adMids  has  been 
to  call  for  sotoe  oonstltutlanally  question- 
able and  costly  help  for  private  sebools. 
Public  education  is  a  problem  for  the  states 
in  the  administration's  topsy-turvy  view  of 
the  federal  role. 

"Mucatton  is  a  family  matter,  a  local 
matter,  a  grass-roots  matter,"  lectured  Edu- 
caUim  Secretary  T.H.  BeU  this  month.  "It's 
up  to  the  states,  and  I  think  they^re  been 
doing  a  bum  jeb."  Mr.  BeU  said  the  Reagan 
administration  will  restrict  Itsdf  to  provid- 
ing leadership  and  enforcing  dvfl  rights  and 
equal  oiwortuaity  laws,  and  wOl  not  provide 
new  money  or  impose  new  controls.  In 
truth,  the  Reagan  administration  Is  provid- 
ing no  leadership  and  UtUe  more  than  Ilp- 
servioe  for  dvt  rights  eonoenia.  Its  commit- 
ment to  date  has  been  to  reverse  the  federal 
govemmoit's  established  leadership  role  In 
public  education  and  to  relax  civil  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  laws  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

Education  will  always  be.  as  Mr.  Bell 
states,  "a  grass-roots  matter."  But  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  imply  that  grass-roots  concerns  are 
of  no  concern  to  a  Washington  government 
that  spends  "grass-rooU"  dollars.  States  will 
have  to  do  their  part  if  any  improvements 
are  to  be  made  in  our  schools.  But  so  will 
the  federal  government. 

The  Reagan  administration's  non-re- 
sponse to  the  documented  problems  of 
American  education  is  disturbing  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Most  disturbing,  howev- 
er, is  the  historical  ignorance  displayed— the 
near  total  lack  of  appreciation  this  adminis- 
tration shows  for  the  crucial  role  public 
schools  have  in  keeping  our  large,  pluralistic 
society  on  track. 

Traditionally,  public  education  has  of- 
fered one-way  tickets  out  of  derived  cir- 
cumstances. ItTs  key  to  the  promise  of  an 
even  break  for  the  poorest  dtlsens  and  of  a 
better  life  for  gU  citizens.  An  administration 
that  would  aUow  that  promise  to  fade  for 
either  phUosophical  or  financial  reasons  is 
Itself  a  threat  to  our  continued  security.* 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS 

•  BCr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  dairy  industry  is  stOl  plagued  by 
the  problems  of  overproduction  and 
underconsumption.  More  than  last 
year,  this  combination  has  created  a 
still-growing  dilemma:  Huge  surpluses 
of  Government  stocks,  and  costs  in  the 
billions. 

The  reason  we  are  in  that  circimi- 
stance  has  been  rehashed  so  often 
that  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  discuss  it  except  to  say  that  aU 
three  dimensions  of  the  problem- 
overproduction,  underconsumption 
and  the  htige  surpluses— must  be  ad- 
dressed if  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram is  to  survive. 

On  April  It.  USDA  began  collecting 
the  first  of  two  50-cent  assessments  on 
each  hundredweight  of  milk  sold.  The 
second  50-ceikt  assessment  will  not  be 
collected  before  August  1.  This  was  to 
allow  Congress  time  to  change  the  law. 


By  asaeMJng  each  hundredweight  of 
mUk  SO  cents,  more  than  $650  million 
Is  oollected  and  that  goes  directly  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 
Aa  A  result,  the  assessment  makes  the 
dairy  program  cost  less  and  it  becomes 
more  affordable. 

The  assessments  were  a  compromise 
last  year  between  those  who  wanted  to 
cut  the  price  across-the-board  and 
those  who  favored  an  incentive  plan. 
The  q>Ut  was  close,  and  the  assess- 
ment plan  the  result— even  though  no 
one  really  liked  it. 

How  will  the  assessments  be  re- 
placed? A  favorite  plan  among  the 
most  ardent  of  the  budget-cutters  here 
in  Congress  would  be  to  cut  the  sup- 
port price  by  $1.50  across-the-board. 
Proponents  of  the  plan  say  that  this 
would  be  effective,  fair  and  easy  to  im- 
plement. 

Critics  of  this  plan  allow  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  implement,  but  main- 
tain that  it  would  be  neither  effective 
nor  eqtdtable.  Let  us  consider  an  ex- 
ample. If  We  applied  a  $1.50  price  cut 
would  the  surpluses  go  away  and  the 
cost  of  the  program  go  down?  So  far 
that  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case. 
Fanners  have  actually  expanded  pro- 
duction to  keep  up  a  cash  flow  or 
maybe  some  want  to  keep  their  pro- 
duction up  in  case  we  come  in  with  a 
base  plan.  That  way  they  would  have  a 
higher  base. 

Using  this  price-cut  philosophy,  the 
price  would  have  to  come  down  $4  or 
more  to  bring  the  dairy  market  into 
balance.  That  equilibrium  would  be  ac- 
complished through  a  combination  of 
farmers  going  out  of  business  and  in- 
creased consumption  due  to  lower 
prices.  To  lower  the  prices  so  severely 
would  so  disrupt  the  industry  that 
USDA  will  not  consider  it. 

Across-the-board  cuts  are  popular 
with  some  people,  but  they  just  will 
not  solve  the  budget  problems.  Tliis 
type  of  price  cut  would  still  make  the 
program  cost  more  than  $1.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  adopt  a 
plan  that  offers  dairymen  an  incentive 
to  cut  back  production.  These  are 
most  often  called  base  plans  because 
they  require  comparing  a  farmer's  cur- 
rent production  with  his  past  produc- 
tion. 

I  have  historically  endorsed,  and  of- 
fered, incentive  plans  for  two  reasons. 
First,  we  can  keep  more  farmers  in 
business  by  encouraging  everyone  to 
cut  back  a  little.  These  plans  are  not 
unfairly  rigged  against  the  younger, 
hii^dy  leveraged  dairyman  or  those 
who  lack  the  size  to  absorb  across-the- 
board  cuts.  Second,  a  base  plan  can 
save  the  Government  a  lot  of  money 
very  qidckly.  This  takes  the  wind  out 
of  the  arguments  of  those  who  want  to 
eliminate  the  dairy  program. 

Presently  there  are  two  base  plans 
being  considered:  The  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1983.  which  I  introduced 


along  with  Senators  Ahdhbws.  BosBir, 
BuRDicK.  iMTOi,  MWiCfntii.  RiULB.  and 
2SoBnrsKT,  and  the  voluntary  incentive 
program  (VIP),  a  program  introduced 
by  Senators  Kasteit  and  Prozmihk. 

Both  the  VIP  plan  and  mine  have  a 
certain  similarity— we  give  incentives 
for  those  who  reduce  production.  Both 
plans  allow  new  producers  to  get  into 
business  and  this  is  important  b^use 
dairying  is  one  of  the  few  ways  for 
yoimg  farmers  to  enter  into  farming. 

Critics  of  our  base  plans  for  dairy 
are  cautious  due  to  experience  with 
other  commodities.  Right  now.  there 
are  complex  acreage  allotment/mar- 
keting quota  plans  for  tobacco  and 
peanuts  that  have  been  unchanged 
since  the  1930's.  The  plans  require 
that  the  right  to  produce  these  crops 
must  be  bought  by  a  beginning  farmer. 
This  not  only  adds  to  his  costs  but  also 
to  the  consumer  costs.  The  USDA  un- 
derstandably wants  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar situation  from  arising  in  dairy.  And 
I  agree.  That  is  why  the  incentive 
plans  have  definite  termination  dates 
designed  to  prevent  the  base  from  ac- 
quiring a  salable  value. 

THE  HEW  PROPOSAL 

Out  of  the  morass,  a  compromise  has 
emerged.  In  concept  it  is  similar  to 
PIK— a  short-term  program  to  reduce 
supplies  and  bring  the  market  into  bal- 
ance. 

For  the  first  time  the  administration 
has  heen  willing  to  consider  an  incen- 
tive plan  for  dairy  with  a  base  and  a 
simple  plan  that  would  not  t>ecome  in- 
stitutionalized and  lias  a  definite  ter- 
mination date.  That  is  a  big  step 
foward  because  it  is  clear  that  an  in- 
centive plan  built  on  a  base  is  the  only 
way  to  quickly  reduce  the  surplus  and 
simultaneously  lower  CCC  dairy  ex- 
penditures. It  can  best  be  described  as 
a  paid  diversion  plan.  But  if  the  USDA 
is  to  make  diversion  payments  they 
insist  on  a  cut  in  the  support  level. 

Right  now  the  compromise  that  is 
being  worked  on  looks  like  this: 

First,  on  October  1,  1983,  a  paid  di- 
version program  ($10  per  cwt)  would 
be  implemented.  It  would  last  for  IS 
months  and  be  partially  funded  by  a 
50-cent  self-help  fee  on  all  milk  mar- 
keted. Farmers  would  contract  to 
reduce  their  production  by  5  to  30  per- 
cent from  their  base.  The  base  period 
would  be  either  the  1982  marketing 
year— October  1.  1981  to  September 
30,  1982— or  an  average  of  1981  and 
1982  if  that  is  more  favorable  to  the 
producer.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  proportionately  adjust  the 
amount  of  each  farmer's  contracted 
reduction  if,  due  to  too  many  farmers 
signing  up,  a  milk  shortage  would 
result. 

Second,  on  October  1, 1983,  the  price 
support  level  would  be  reduced  from 
the  present  $13.10  to  $12.60/cwt.  The 
farmer's  check  would  be  reduced  by 
the  50-cent  fee  and  so  be  $12.10. 
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Third,  on  December  31.  1984.  the 
paid  diversion  progrmm  would  end. 

T^JftToi^SiSli&Tf*.  if  the 

Secretary  of  Apiculture  projects  CCC 
dairy  ronovals  to  be  in  excess  of  6  bil- 
lk»  pounds  in  IMS.  the  price  would  go 
to  $12.10.  Since  the  fee  would  end,  the 
farmer's  check  would  remain  the 
same.  If  production  is  down  and  re- 
movals are  projected  to  be  under  6  bU- 
llon  pounds,  then  the  price  sUys  at 
$12.60— with  no  fee— or  higher  if  the 

^VU^on^J^,  IMS.  if  production 
still  Is  not  down  and  CCC  dairy  remov- 
als are  still  projected  to  be  more  than 
5  billion  pounds  in  the  next  12 
months,  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
discretion  to  lower  the  price  to 
$11.60-with  no  fee.  The  Secretary 
could  raise  the  price  as  weU  If  condi- 

"°ffirS?Jryould  be  a  mandatory 
IS-cent  checkoff  for  promotion.  If 
there  is  already  a  checkoff  within  a 
SUte.  it  would  be  credited  against  the 
15  cents.  But  no  matter  how  much  the 
State  promotion  checkoff  is,  the  Fed- 
eral checkoff  for  promotion  would  be 

*'s^tk?thl USDA  would  sUte  by  a 
separate  letter— it  would  not  be  part  of 
the  law— that  it  is  their  intention  to 
increase  the  make  allowance  if  CCC 
purchases  go  down. 

om  JUMPS  ni 
The  compromise  was  developed  over 
several  weeks  in  negotiations  between 
USDA  and  Interested  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  only  $757  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  Agreement  was  reached  on  May 
18.  The  problem  in  dealing  with  the 
administration  is  that  no  agreement  is 
ever  final  untU  OMB  has  had  a  chance 
to  approve  it.  The  result  in  this  case 
was  that  after  both  sides  had  agreed 
to  this  approach  on  dairy.  OMB  threw 
in  a  new  element— the  dairy  compro- 
mise was  not  OK  unless  target  prices 
were  froaen.  too. 

Pun  and  games— Let  us  change  the 
rules  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  try 
to  obtain  some  leverage.  This  attempt- 
ed linkage  of  dairy  with  target  prices 
has  wisely  been  rejected  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  They  are  sep- 
arate issues  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Each  must  be  considered  on  its 

°^Whm^the  dairy  plan  reaches  the 
Senate  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  keeping  it  unemcimibered  by 
the  target  price  debate.  Although  I 
have  much  respect  for  Mr.  Stockman, 
this  blatant  attempt  to  dictate  agricul- 
tural policy  is  reprehensible  and  must 
not  be  tolerated.* 
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THE  WISE  USE  OP  CONSUMER 

CREDIT 

•  Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President. 

(xat  of  the  most  important  lessons  any 

consumer  can  learn  is  the  wise  use  of 


credit.  The  Missouri  Consumer  Credit 
Association— Education  Foundation 
has  worked  hard  to  bring  this  meange 
to  young  people  in  high  schools 
throtighout  Missouri.  Since  1975.  the 
association  has  sponsored  a  statewide 
program  for  high  school  seniors  to  en- 
hance their  understanding  of  con- 
sumer credit.  As  part  of  this  program 
the  foundation  conducts  an  annual 

essay  contest.  ,  ^^,  . 

The  first  place  winner  of  this  year's 
contest  is  Monty  Joseph,  a  student  at 
Hillcrest  High  School  in  Springfield. 
Mo.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Joseph,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
friends  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Joseph's  essay  re- 
flects hard  work  and  serious  research, 
and  his  observations  on  the  wise  use  of 
consiuner  credit  merit  our  attention.  I 
ask  that  his  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

How  To  Use  CoRSUMm  Csbdit  Wisely 
(By  Monty  Joseph) 

Because  credit  Is  beneficial  to  consumers, 
the  buyer  has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 

Consumer  credit  is  a  formulated  plan  with 
many  built-in  advantages.  For  instance,  the 
buyer  (by  using  the  credit  system)  can  pur- 
chase items  now  for  which  he  ordinarily 
would  not  have  the  money.  The  agreement 
that  the  purchase  will  be  paid  for  out  of 
future  iiKsome  is  made  with  the  creditor. 
Various  essentials  such  as  a  home  or  an 
automobile  can  be  bought  on  credit  that,  in 
reality,  would  take  years  or  even  a  lifetime 
to  otherwise  buy.  Newlyweds  can  begin  to 
accumulate  the  possessions  that  make  for  a 
stable  life.  They  need  not  wait  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  unto  they  have 
saved  up  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  a  home 
and  its  furnishings,  a  car  and  other  things 
to  which  young  families  aspire. 

The  immediate  use  of  something  can  be 
obtained  that  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
without  the  credit  system  such  as  an  unex- 
pected medical  need  or  other  sudden  emer- 
gency. Also,  current  and  existing  expenses 
do  not  have  to  be  ignored  with  the  Intent  of 
saving  up  for  some  future  expense  such  as  a 
college  education.  The  credit  plan  allows 
the  debtor  to  pay  lor  those  items  when  the 

need  for  them  arises.  „„,„«- 

These  are  some  advantages  to  consumer 
credit,  but  there  are  unfavorable  factors, 
too.  Here  Is  where  responsibility  comes  into 
the  picture.  Consimier  credit  is,  for  those 
who  use  it  wisely,  a  very  advantageous  plan. 
People  who  do  not  understand  the  benefits 
of  prudent  utilization  become  aware  of  its 
pitfalls.  For  instance,  to  the  foolish  buyer, 
the  credit  system  allows  impiUsive  purchas- 
ing, cau^ng  one  of  two  things:  he  will  either 
buy  items  he  really  doesn't  have  use  for.  or 
It  may  be  something  that  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  he  actually  has  money  to  ac- 
quire. It  gives  him  a  false  sense  of  security 
and.  as  a  result,  causes  him  to  rely  too  heav- 
ily on  the  system.  This  can  happen  when 
one  does  not  understand  how  credit  works. 
This  can  and  does  happen  because  people 
mistake  the  negative  aspects  of  the  credit 
plan  for  Its  benefiU  and.  in  so  doing,  aUow 
credit  to  become  detrimental  to  the  con- 

"^^doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  Anyone  can 
see  that  the  problem  does  not  lie  In  the 
system,  but  in  the  consumer.  These  disad- 
vantages arise  when  the  buyer  uses  con- 
sumer credit  foolishly  and  on  the  "spur  of 


the  moment."  Therefore,  the  porittve  fac- 
tors wU*.  emerge  when  propCT  use  of  this 
system  la  carried  out 

Look  at  all  the  posittve  f  aetns.  As  men- 
Uoned  before,  immediate  purchases  can  be 
made— puictaaaes  for  Tarioos  etntlsli.  sub- 
stantial or  ezpendve  Items  and  aovlees— 
that  normally  could  not  be  made  without 
the  credit  system.  It  Is  because  of  this  that 
one  would  not  have  to  "dip  Into  fandly  re- 
aervea"  to  pay  for  these  common  necessities. 
This  plan  adds  oonvenlenoe  and  avaUabO- 
Ity  to  buying.  Credit  cards,  for  example, 
take  a  lot  of  the  "hanle"  out  of  buytng- 
There  is  a  smaU  fee  to  pay  but  it  U  Justifi- 
able when  the  advantages  are  taken  Into 
Mmslderaticm.  such  as  not  having  to  carry 
much  money  aroimd  and  easy  replacement 
if  the  card  is  lost  or  stolen.  Credit  cards  are 
only  one  form  of  consumer  credit.  There  is 
also  service  credit,  bank  cards.  Installment 
credit,  personal  loans,  as  weU  as  other  plans. 
This  system  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
consumers;  but  merchants  also  gain  from 
the  credit  plan.  Consumer  credit  provides 
stability   to  consumer  demand.   It  under- 
writes mass  production,  mass  distribution, 
and  mass  consumption,  causing  lower  prices. 
Commonsense  tells  us  that  more  people  will 
continue  to  buy  with  the  credit  system  In 
effect.  Without  it.  each  household  would  lit- 
erally have  to  "pinch  every  penny."  Yet. 
with  it.  consumer  credit  encourages  habits 
of  thrift  and  forces  families  to  set-up  a 
budget  which  prevents  overbuying. 

The  advantages  of  consumer  credit  far 
outweigh  the  disadvantages;  but.  as  seen 
before,  with  wise  usage  of  credit,  these  pit- 
falls can  become  virtually  nonexistent. 
C^redit  properly  used  is  seldom  abused. 

The  following  are  six  guidelines  for  wise 
use  of  consumer  credit:  (1)  EsUblish  a 
steady  employment  record.  (3)  Budget 
income  to  cover  the  necessities  of  life  and 
savings  before  contracting  for  the  purchase 
of  luxuries.  (3)  Shop  as  carefully  when 
buying  on  credit  as  when  paying  cash.  (4) 
Know  the  exact  amount  of  the  finance 
charge  and  all  other  costs  of  credit  making 
sure  all  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  understood  before  signing  the  con- 
tract. (5)  Do  not  contract  for  larger  pay- 
ments than  the  budgeted  income  will 
permit.  (6)  Build  a  good  credit  record  by 
paying  as  agreed. 

C^redit  purchases  provide  a  service  to  con- 
sumers, but  with  that  service  comes  respon- 
sibility. Buying  on  credit  is  harmful  to  the 
foolish  consumer,  but  for  the  foolish  con- 
sumer only.  Overwhelming  advantages  are 
in  store  for  the  buyer  who  uses  credit 
wisely.* 


THE  EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURE 
CREDIT  ACT  OP  1983 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
recently  aU  Senators  received  a  letter 
from  many  prominent  rural  oriented 
interest  groups,  urging  the  Senate  to 
immediately  consider  S.  24.  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983. 
I  agree  that  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  by  our  Nation's  farmers.  I  re- 
quest that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORO. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  23. 1983. 
To:    All   Members   of   the   United   SUtes 
Senate.  ,    ^, 

DBAS  Sbiatob:  The  listed  organlsaUons 
are  contacting  you  regarding  &  24,  the 


Agricultural  Crsdtt  Act  of  IMS. 
Speedy  Stnatfe  oMMldaaUaa  of  this  MU  is  of 
paramount  liaportaaee  to  our  otgantaatlans 
because  of  ocr  ooacem  for  the  thouMnds  of 
farmers  tbat  we  etthcr  do  buitnass  wtth.  or 
represent,  that  have  been  pushed  to  the 
brink  of  ftnaadal  failure. 

As  you  are  mvare.  8.  24  was  favorably  re- 
poKad  out  of  the  Senate  Agilenlture  Com- 
mittee on  MAreh  18.  The  HMw  d  Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly  passed  a  vcfy 
similar  bill  (0Jt.  1190)  by  a  vote  of  378  to  35 
on  May  3.  B^pedltlous  conslderstlop  Is  war^ 
ranted  In  llitit  of  the  maior  expensas  In- 
curred by  Isnners  during  tbese  spring 
months  and  the  advent  of  23  states  having 
run  out  of  farm  operating  loaa  funds  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

While  tberi  are  some  signals  that  this  na^ 
tion's  econoaiy  ml^t  be  on  an  upswing, 
there  Is  a  gamal  agreement  that  any  im- 
provement in  the  f arpi  sector  wiU  lag  con- 
siderably beblnd.  caused  principally  by  a 
continuing  worldwide  rtceaslon  Aocnding 
to  April  Economic  Indicators,  projected  1983 
net  farm  Income  will  be  appnnimately  $19.2 
billion,  slightly  worse  than  last  year's  devas- 
tating Income  leveL  This  marks  the  fourth 
bad  year  in  succession  for  America's  farm- 
ers. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  an  alarming 
rate  of  farm  bankruptcies,  liquidations  and 
delinquencies.  Even  so.  we  most  emphaslBe 
that  the  cumulaUve  effect  of  this  difficult 
period  could  weQ  result  In  far  greater  prob- 
lems lying  ahead  of  us. 

We  believe  &  24  property  addresses  the 
short-term   agricultural   credit   crisis   and 
serves  as  reoognitlon  of  the  futility  of  let- 
ting many  of  our  productive  farmers  fafl 
when  they  have  been,  and  can  continue  to 
be.  such  a  vital  part  of  our  entire  economy. 
We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  urging 
Senate  leadMshlp  to  hastily  provide  tm  full 
Senate  consideration  of  8.  24. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincardy. 
CEafEZ.  Center  for  Rural  Affairs.  Walt- 
hill.  NAraaka.  Cooperative  League  of 
the  USA.  Emergency  Land  Fund.  At- 
lanta.  Georgia.   Interrellglous   Task- 
force   of   US   Food  Policy.   National 
CathoUc  Rural  Life  CommtiBion.  Des 
Moines.    Iowa.   National   Council   of 
Churches  Working  Group  on  Domes- 
tic   Hunger    and    Poverty.    National 
Farmea  Organisation.  Natiooal  Fum- 
era  Union.  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  National  Rural 
Housing    Coalition,    Rural    Advance- 
ment   Pund/Natlonal    Sharecroppers 
Fund.     Charlotte.    North    Carolina, 
Rural  America.  Rural  Coalition. 


NOTICES  OP  DETERMINATION 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STE!VENS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
required  by  paragrwh  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Cohqbbssional 
Rkord  this  notice  of  a  Sraate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  gotemment  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Steve  Harris,  of  the  staff  of  Soiator 
Ruble,  and  Mr.  Barbour  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  HAxriKLD,  to  participate  in 
a  procram  qmnsored  by  a  foreign  edu- 
cational organization.  Soochow  Uni- 
venity.  In  Taipei.  Taivran.  from  May 
38  to  June  5. 1983. 

The  ccHnmittee  has  determined  that 
partiebwtion  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Baiteur  in  the  program  in  Taipei,  at 
the  expense  of  Soochow  University,  to 
diaeuM  trade  and  economic  matters,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
recrived  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  IiCs. 
Susan  Hollywood,  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Obasslct,  to  particpate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Soochow  Universi- 
ty, in  T^ib)ei.  Taiwan,  from  May  28  to 
June  5. 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Bis.  Hollywood  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  trade 
and  economic  matters,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  John  L. 
Mica,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Paxtu 
HAWKnrs,  to  participate  in  programs 
sponsored  by  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty. Republic  of  Korea,  and  Sino  Amer- 
ican Cultural  and  Economical  Associa- 
tion in  the  Republic  of  China,  from 
March  26  to  April  2. 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Mica  in  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  at  the  expense 
of  Seoul  National  University  and  the 
Sino  American  Cultural  and  Economi- 
cal Association,  respectively,  to  discuss 
with  Government  officials  and  busi- 
ness groups  concerning  foreign  policy, 
defense,  and  agricultural  issues,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  which  per- 
mits Mr.  Richard  F.  Kaufman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  partici- 
pate in  a  conference  on  security  and 
economic  issues  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on 
March  28,  1983,  paid  for  by  the  Inter- 
national House  of  Jai>an  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Domestic  and  International 
Policy  Studies. 

The  committee  has  also  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  which  per- 
mits Dr.  James  K.  Galbraith  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  on  economic 
issues  in  Berlin.  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  on  April  28,  1983.  paid  for 
by  the  Wissenschaftszentrum  Berlin 
(Berlin  Science  Center). 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  these  individuals  in 


these  programs  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  o(Hnniittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Sheldon  J. 
Himelfarb,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Chariss  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  qxmsored  by  Soo- 
chow University,  in  Taipai.  Taiwan, 
from  May  27  to  June  5, 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Himelfarb  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  participate  in 
seminars  and  meetings,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Robert  Ludwiczak,  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Grassley,  Mr.  Undy  Marinaocio, 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Proxmirb,  Ms. 
Annette  Fribourg.  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Chafek,  and  Ms.  Cynthia  Jurciu- 
konis.  of  the  staff  of  Senator  RncLZ 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  educational  organization, 
Seoul  National  University  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  from  May  29  through  June  5. 
1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ludwiczak,  Mr. 
Marinaccio.  ICs.  Fribourg.  and  BCs.  Jur- 
ciukonls  in  the  program  in  Korea,  at 
the  expense  of  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity, to  discuss  United  States-Korean 
economic,  political,  and  security  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Kevin 
Coyner,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty, Republic  of  Korea,  from  Iday  29  to 
June  5, 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cojmer  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  at 
the  expense  of  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity, to  discuss  with  Government  offi- 
cials and  business  groups  foreign 
policy,  economic,  and  security  issues,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
AND  HUBtAN  RIGHTS  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Bfoy  22  the  North  American  Coalition 
for  Human  Rights  in  Korea  sponsored 
a  memorial  service  to  mark  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  bloody  Kwangju 
upriidng.  That  event  has  become  the 
foremost  symbol  of  repression  by  the 
South  Korean  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

Now  we  learn  that  political  (vposi- 
tion  leader  Kim  Young  Sam,  who  has 
been  under  protracted  house  arrest 
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and  who  had  besun  a  hunier  strike  to 
protest  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
has  been  taken  from  his  home  by 
plaindothesmen  and  placed  under 
guard  in  Seoul  University  Ho«>ital. 
Several  of  Mr.  Kim's  aides  have  also 
been  detained. 

■Kim  Toung  Sam  is  the  former  leader 
of  the  now  outlawed  New  Democratic 
Party.  After  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  in  1979.  both 
icim  Toung  Sam  and  Kim  Dae  Jung 
were  regarded  as  major  contenders  for 
presidential  elections  projected  for 
1980  before  they  were  thwarted  by 
military  coup. 

We  all  recall  the  harassment  and 
abuse  endured  by  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
his  family  because  of  his  political  role. 
That  abuse  finally  ended  as  he.  his 
wide  and  two  sons  have  at  last  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  South  Korea  and  come 
to  the  United  States.  Other  prominent 
political  prisoners  have  also  been  re- 
leased, these  moves  have  been  wel- 
comed around  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  these  steps  fall  short 
of  the  true  goal  we  all  must  have  in 
South  Korea:  The  climate  of  repres- 
sion must  be  eased,  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  democracy  must  be 
enhanced.  The  South  Korean  authori- 
ties should  now  carry  out  their  pro- 
fessed intention  to  lift  restrictions  on 
a  broad  range  of  freedoms,  including 
political  activity  by  opposition  leaders. 

In  apprehending  Kim  Toung  Sam, 
the  South  Korean  Government  claims 
that  it  is  saving  Mr.  Kim  from  inflict- 
ing upon  himself  the  fate  of  an  unnec- 
essary death.  However,  it  appears  to 
me  that  If  the  Government  is  truly 
concerned  about  the  health  of  Mr. 
Kim,  it  should  proceed  to  restore  full 
respect  for  basic  rights  and  to  bolster 
the  democratic  institutions  to  which 
Mr.  Tg»tn  himself  is  committed. 

When  beginning  his  hunger  strike 
on  May  19,  Kim  Toung  Sam  stated: 

I  am  entering  this  hunger  strike  to  show 
that  we  must  expand  our  fight  for  democra- 
cy, and  only  through  a  fight  at  the  peril  of 
one's  life  can  we  achieve  democratization. 
If.  through  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  it  would 
help  bring  about  a  democratic  government. 
then  I  will  happUy  submit  to  this  final  act 
of  service. 

Let  us  devoutly  hope  that  such  a 
Just  goal  does  not  require  such  a  tragic 
path.* 
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which  recently  came  to  my  attaiUon 
and  which  I  Intend  to  review  more 
closely  between  now  and  full  Senate 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1983 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
TRIO  program  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive educational  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Recently,  I  discovered 
that  37  of  the  programs  currently  in 
operation  will  not  be  continued.  One 
of  them  is  in  my  home  State  at  South- 
eastern Louisiana  University.  Despite 
receiving  very  high  marks  for  its  oper- 
ation and  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  program 
at  Southeastern  is  being  discontinued 
because  its  application  for  reftmding 
received  lower  scores.  In  other  words, 
the  program  at  Southeastern  is  being 
terminated  because  it  failed  to  prac- 
tice the  grantsmanship  which  many  of 
the  major  universities  can  practice  as 
a  result  of  their  great  resources.  The 
program  at  Southeastern  is  being  dis- 
continued even  in  the  face  of  broad  ac- 
knowledgements that  its  program  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  region.  Similar 
terminations  have  occurred  at  many  of 
the  other  36  program  sites— including 
4  in  the  SUte  of  Mississippi.  4  in  New 
Tork,  3  in  Pennsylvania  and  3  in  Geor- 
gia—Just to  name  a  few.  I  want  to  put 
the  Senate  on  notice  that  this  matter 
may    require    further    consideration 
during  full  Senate  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  aivopriatlons  bUL* 


requirement  for  time  in  morning  busi- 
neas  on  his  side.  There  Is  no  further 
request  on  this  side. 

The  record  will  be  open  until  3  pjn. 
today  for  the  insertion  of  statements 
and  the  introduction  of  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12:45  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  untU 
Monday,  June  6, 1983,  at  12  noon. 
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EDUCA'nONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  DISADVANTAGED 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  a  situation 


APPOINTMENT  BT  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  84-944, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  New  Tork 
(Mr.  MoYHiHAK)  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
S.  1363 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  mis- 
takes were  made  in  a  bill  introduced 
yesterday,  which  is  numbered  S.  1383. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  of  the  bill  be  made  to  correct 
those  mistakes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  JUNE  6.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader, 
who  indicates  that  there  is  no  further 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Biay  26, 1983: 

DKPAxncBrr  or  Statk 

Hume  Alexander  Horan,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cractic  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 
Thk  Judiciaky 

Gene  Carter,  of  Maine,  to  be  n.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Maine  vice  Edward 
T.  Gignoux.  retired. 

Hector  M.  Laffitte.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico,  vice  Heman  G.  Pesquera.  deceased. 
CoMMissioif  OM  Civil  Rights 

Morris  B.  Abram.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Mary  Frances  Berry. 

John  H.  Bunzel.  of  California,  to  lie  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez. 

Robert  A.  Destro.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Murray  Saltanan. 

Linda  Chavez  Gersten,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  staff  director  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  vice  Louis  Nunez, 
resigned. 

Farm  CMon  Aomihistratioii 

Joseph  Alison  Kyser.  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31.  1989.  vice  Lawrence  Owen 
Cooper.  Sr..  term  expired. 

VS.  IirrsKHATioRAi.  Tkaoe  ComassiOH 

Lyn  M.  Schlitt.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  16.  1985.  vice  Willam  Al- 
berger,  resigned. 

Susan  Wittenberg  Liebeler.  of  Calfomia. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  for  the  remaliuler  of  the 
term  expiring  December  16.  1988.  vice  Mi- 
chael J.  Calhoun,  resigned. 

Seeley  Lodwiclt.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  UJS.  International  Trade  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  December  16,  1991. 
vice  Eugene  J.  Frank,  resigned. 


CE  W.  REED  ON  THE 
FUTURE 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

OTTBUM 

th  the  housk  of  UFuamzATivB 

Wed*e$dav,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speako'.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  by  a  brilliant  young  econ- 
omist. Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Reed.  Mr. 
Reed  Is  chtlrman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  Northwood  Institute 
in  Midland.  Mich. 

In  this  well-written  piece.  Mr.  Reed 
examines  the  folly  of  economic  fore- 
casters who  try  to  predict  the  future. 
As  he  observes,  forecasters  are  often 
"walking  on  ice  so  thin  you  can  hear  it 
cracking  as  they  go."  We  all  know 
from  experience  what  faulty  economic 
models  do  to  our  budget  and  deficit 
projections. 

In  this  article.  Mr.  Reed  also  notes 
that  the  meddling  of  politicians  makes 
life  difficult  for  both  economic  fore- 
casters and  businessmai.  He  writes. 
"Today,  it  ts  not  enough  to  consider 
endogenous  market  forces  when  con- 
templating the  future.  One  must 
reckon  with  the  exogenous  Influence 
on  the  market  of  colossal,  erratic  gov- 
ernment. Politicians  and  their  bureau- 
cratic foot  soldiers  throw  their  weight 
around  like  bulls  in  a  china  shop.  Pre- 
dicting the  outcomes  of  the  political 
process  is  like  trying  to  forecast  whteh 
vases  the  witless  bulls  will  break 
next." 

I  should  also  note  that  Larry  Reed  is 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  North- 
wood  Institute  "Freedom  in  Third 
Century  America"  seminar.  In  addi- 
tion to  contributing  numerous  articles 
to  the  Freeman  and  other  publica- 
tions, Mr.  Reed  is  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  around  the  country.  One  of 
his  speeches.  "The  Fall  of  Rome  and 
Modem  Parallels,"  was  published  in 
Vital  Speeches. 

His  article  on  forecasting  follows: 
[From  the  Freeman,  May  19831 
EcoROMisTs  and  thx  PnTnic 
(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 

In  September.  1981.  an  economist  from  a 
major  university  in  MJchlsan  made  known 
his  economic  forecast  for  198S.  His  prognos- 
UcatiMis  weie  widely  publteteed:  perhaps 
some  business  or  government  dedalons  were 
baaed  on  theai.  According  to  the  economist, 
the  sluggish  conditions  of  1981  would  give 
way  to  recovery  early  in  1988.  Auto  sales 
would  improve  to  an  annual  rate  of  9.7  mU- 
llon  vehicles  by  the  second  quarter.  Unem- 
ployment would  "stabUlie''  at  about  the  8 
percent  level  Economic  expansion  would 
spread  to  all  major  secUns,  with  the  overall 


"rate  of  nowth"  doubling  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Price  rises  would  remain  about  as 
stroog  as  they  were  in  1981.  Many  of  his 
predletlons  were  expressed  in  precise  mathe- 
matical quantities. 

What  a  difference  a  few  months  can 
make!  Anyone  who  was  awake  last  year 
knows  that  this  particular  forecaster  entire- 
ly misMd  the  maxk.  And  yet.  he  employed 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  mathematical 
models  money  can  buy. 

What  does  an  economist  do,  having  erred 
so  grievously?  Quietly  retreat  into  the  shad- 
ows of  academe?  Not  at  all!  Undaunted,  he 
wOl  wipe  the  egg  from  his  face,  resume  his 
Idaee  in  the  crowded  fraternity  of  economic 
soothsayers,  and  begin  work  on  next  year's 
prediction  for  Gross  National  Product— to 
the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent.  In  the  welter 
of  faUidous  forecasts,  hardly  a  soul  will 
aincle  him  out  anyway. 

The  dismal  record  of  the  forecasting  pro- 
feasian  led  one  economics  professor  at  the 
State  University  of  New  Tork  to  conclude 
recently  that  non-economists  on  balance  are 
better  at  seeing  the  future  than  are  the  pro- 
fessional forecasters.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for 
the  professional  soothsayers  to  re-examine 
their  premises  and  methods. 

What  is  it  about  the  future  that  makes  it 
so  bard  to  describe?  The  answer  is  at  once 
both  simple  and  profound:  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened yet! 

Human  hindsight  is  often  "20-20"  but  it  is 
beyond  human  mental  limits  to  really  know 
with  much  precision  what  tomorrow  will 
bring.  No  palm  reader,  no  fortune  teller,  no 
astrologer,  no  forecaster,  not  even  an  econo- 
metrieian,  can  ever  dispel  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future.  Austrian  economist  Ludwig  von 
Mises,  in  Human  Action,  tells  us: 

"If  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the  future 
state  of  the  market,  the  future  would  not  be 
uncertain.  There  would  be  neither  entrepre- 
neurial loss  nor  profit.  What  people  expect 
from  the  economists  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  mortal  man."  ■ 

So  it  is  that  the  existence  of  uncertainty 
is  a  commmtary  on  the  nature  of  the 
human  condition  itself.  It  is  what  Murray 
Rothbard  terms  "a  fundamental  implication 
derived  from  the  existence  of  human 
action."  In  his  monumental  work.  Man. 
Economy,  and  State.  Rothbard  expounds: 

"This  must  be  true  because  the  contrary 
would  completely  negate  the  possibility  of 
action.  If  man  knew  future  events  complete- 
ly, he  would  never  act.  since  no  act  of  his 
oouM  change  the  situation.  Thus,  the  fact 
of  action  signifies  that  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain to  the  actors.  This  uncertainty  about 
future  evmts  stems  from  two  basic  sources: 
the  unpredictability  of  human  acts  of  choice 
and  insufficient  Imowledge  about  natural 
phenomena." 


TBXRK  IS  A  HBD  TO  JUDO  WHAT  THE  rDTURE 
MATBamC 

To  say  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  matter. 


■  Ludwig  von  Mlaes.  Human  AcUon:  A  Treatise  on 
Beanaaniei  (3rd  revised  ed.:  Chicago:  Henrjr  Rec- 
nery  Co..  1986).  p.  871. 


Surely,  mtrepreneurs  wlio  assemble  the 
tools  of  production  today,  as  Rothbard 
points  out,  must  make  decisions  baaed  upon 
what  they  think  the  future  wiU  hold.  They 
make  it  their  business  to  grapple  wtth  ques- 
tions such  as:  What  will  the  general  state  of 
business  be  next  year?  How  much  wHl  mate- 
rials cost  and  will  they  be  avaUaMe?  What 
wage  rate  will  be  required  to  attract  and 
keep  the  kind  of  eiiu>loyees  we  need?  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  sales  if  we  change  our 
prices?  What  are  our  competitors  likdy  to 
do?  Where  will  the  best  marlcets  for  our 
products  be?  Is  this  a  good  time  to  seek  out- 
side financing  or  will  interest  rates  decline 
in  coming  months?  Should  we  be  working 
down  our  inventories?  What  wOl  the  politi- 
cians do  that  might  affect  our  business? 

Consumers,  securities  investors,  govern- 
ment  policymakers,  and.  of  course,  econom- 
ics professors  on  the  lecture  circuit.  Join 
businessmen  in  the  search  for  information 
about  the  future.  The  real  question  is,  what 
can  we  reasonably  say  about  tomorrow  and 
what  methods  enable  us  to  say  it?  A  review 
of  the  more  prominent  methods  of  economic 
forecasting  is  now  in  order. 

A.  SDfPU  THXHD  PBOJKTIOII 

This  iwproach  relies  upon  pure  extrapola- 
tion of  previous  trends  in  some  eomomlc  ac- 
tivity and  as  such  offers  little  more  than  a 
pretense  to  being  scientific  It  worics  only  In- 
sofar as  current  trends  continue.  It  does  not 
begin  to  account  for,  let  alone  incorporate, 
any  significant  changes  or  turning  points. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Thomas  Malthus.  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  used  a  kind  of  simple  trend  projec- 
tion to  forecast  starvation  and  over-popula- 
tion. More  recently,  the  so-called  "Club  of 
Rome"  relied  on  the  same  approach  to  pre- 
dict the  same  thing.  In  Malthus'  case,  the 
Industrial  Revolution  interfered  with  his 
projection  rather  decisively.  The  Club  of 
Rome's  projection  did  not  foresee  the  de- 
cline of  birth  rates  in  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

To  the  extent  that  forecasters  employ 
simple  trend  projection  (and  many  of  them 
do),  they  are  walking  on  ice  so  thin  you  can 
hear  it  cracking  as  they  go. 

B.  GKOSS  RATIOKAL  PRODUCT  MODELS 

The  concept  of  ONP  purports  to  express 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced during  a  given  periixl  of  time.  It  is  the 
consummation  of  "national  income  account- 
ing"—the  process  of  identifying  and  adding 
up  all  the  components  which  comprise  the 
economy. 


What  on  the  surface  appears  to  be 
sively  profound  turns  out  to  be  something 
much  less.  GNP,  lieing  the  moat  "aggregate" 
of  statical  aggregates,  is  riddled  with  prob- 
lems and  errors  and,  what's  worse,  problems 
and  errors  of  unknown  magnitude. 

Those  problems  and  errors  stem  from 
both  the  complexities  of  statistical  measure- 
ment and  the  difficulties  of  basic  conception 
(what  to  include).  What  follows  is  an  ac- 
counting of  Just  a  few. 

1.  Errors  of  estimation.  Simon  Kuznets 
himself,  the  "father"  of  ONP,  suggested 
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^Hy^  ttet  aitrr'-g  ua  ftvente  maifin  of 
«rrar  forMtUMWl  tnoome  MtlmUM  (»  prtane 
eonpoMnt  of  ONP)  of  about  10  percent 
would  be  irawneWnt  Tet.  aome  eoonomtota 
routtndy  pndlet  quuieriy  ONP  ficuns  In 
tcntlis  of  one  percent.  OoncTCa  often  make* 
ptftfUit  podey  boMd  upon  ttaoee  oomputa- 
tloiH  Which,  even  If  aocunte.  conjure  up 
what  Roter  Oairtoon  deacribee  aa  "the 
vMon  of  a  dtetklan  who  weighs  a  locomo- 
thre  both  before  and  after  the  crew  boardi 
It.  then  laea  the  dlf  f  oence  between  the  two 
weighlwi  as  the  basis  for  prescribing  a  diet 
for  the  whole  crew."* 

a.  Ineenttrea  for  odlecton  of  the  data  to 
fabricate  or  twist  the  rtatistics  for  personal 
or  pftHtJot'  advantage.  We  know  that  eco- 
nomic stattatleiaiM  In  communist  and  Third 
World  countries  are  notorious  for  this.  U  it 
really  'WTcastmsMr  to  assume  that  aome 
twista  or  fabrications  happen  here  too?  In  a 
recent,  rather  blatant  example,  the  govern- 
ment dedded  to  quietly  start  counting  the 
1.T  maUoB  members  of  the  aimed  forces  in 
thli  country  as  part  of  the  work  forae  for 
the  first  time.  That  at  least  will  make  the 
official  unemployment  figures  look  better 
for  those  in  public  office. 

3.  Incentives  for  individuals  providing  the 
atatirtlrt  to  report  Incorrect  figures.  Such 
distorttaw  occur  as  Individuals  attempt  to 
guard  trade  secrets,  evade  taxes,  or  mislead 
compettton. 

4.  No  account  is  made  for  the  activities  of 
the  "subterranean  economy."  Giving  Caesar 
the  slip  has  become  common  practice  as 
AmerlcaiM  are  called  upon  to  dig  deeper  in 
their  pockeU  for  what  Caesar  claims  la  his. 
Underground  transactions,  which  totally 
escape  the  tax  and  data  collectors,  probably 
amount  to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollara 
and  probably  are  rising. 

5.  Things  not  exchanged  for  dollars  are 
not  hw»iiiH»H  psint  your  own  house  and  the 
value  of  the  wwk  performed  is  not  calculat- 
ed by  the  sUtistiriana:  hire  a  painter  and 
his  wages  become  a  part  of  ONP.  Likewise, 
if  a  man  dl»mues  his  wife  and  then  liires  her 
as  a  cook  for  9100  a  week.  ONP  wlU  Increase 
by  $8300  annually. 

0.  Oovemment  spending  raiaea  ONP. 
When  government  spends  more.  It  diverta 
funda  away  from  more  efficient  allocation 
by  the  market.  One  economist  suggested— 
with  some  sincerity— that  It  might  be  more 
in  line  with  reality  if  government  expendi- 
tures were  subtracted  from  ONP! 

7.  Inappropriate  depreciation  allowances. 
These  are  determined  by  often  unrealiatic 
aasumptlons  underlying  the  tax  laws.  Infla- 
tion in  recent  years,  for  instance,  has  ren- 
dered deprcciatitm  allowances  quite  Inad- 
equate. 

S.  Changing  quality  of  goods  not  reflected. 
ONP  would  not  rise  If  an  improvement  In  a 
product  did  not  result  in  a  higher  price. 

9.  Exclusion  of  leisure.  Leisure  is  very 
much  an  economic  good  (subjectively  valued 
and  incapable  of  quantification)  and  people 
often  opt  to  "consume"  more  of  it  and  to 
consume  less  of  the  more  "traditional" 
goods  and  services. 

•  •  •  •  • 

c.  aoonoiiKTaics 
Many  of  the  problems  of  almple  trend  pro- 
jection and  ONP  modela  are  present  in  the 
more  sophisticated,  heavily  quantiUthre. 
econometric  models.  These  construcU. 
which  many  once  thought  to  l)e  qtiite  prom- 
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Mng,  often  oommlse  hundreds  of  mathe- 
matical equations  that  purport  to  represent 
relationships  among  the  major  aspects  of 
economic  activity.  Expenshre,  high-speed 
oomputen  chum  out  the  meticulous  fore- 
casts of  the  econometrldan. 

The  record  of  these  models  hss  been 
dismal  Indeed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EconomisU  have  acknowledged  for  dec- 
ades that  the  function  of  the  entrepreneur 
Is  to  anticipate  changes  in  the  marketplace. 
Once  the  entrepreneur  has  made  a  decision, 
he  then  exposes  his  wealth  and  income  by 
arranging  factors  of  production  in  such 
manner  that  be  may  aatiafy  future  con- 
aumer  demand.  If  he  anticipates  correctly, 
he  will  earn  entrepreneurial  profits;  if  his 
JudgmenU  are  wrong  he  wiU  Incur  losses. 
Any  number  of  variable  and  unforeseen  ele- 
ments may  arise  to  affect  the  outcome: 
changes  in  fashion  and  technology,  govern- 
ment policy,  labor  union  activities,  ccnpoetl- 
tion.  prices,  and  even  the  weather.  N»ne  of 
these  elements  is  entirely  predictable;  none 
can  be  accurately  determined  by  past  per- 
formance. Attempts  to  mathematically  esti- 
mate these  elemenU  in  advance  or  to  attach 
numerical  significance  to  the  subjective 
Judgments  of  the  mtrepreneurs  themaelvea 
are  pure  folly.  They  are  doomed  to  auffer 
the  failure  which  Ilea  in  groea  aimplicity  and 
Impredaion. 

NOT  A  nuBciss  tatavuM 
It  is  ironic  that  econometrica  atrlvea  for 
the  exactness  of  numbera  and  yet  bogs  down 
in  atatic  equaUons  which  neceaaarily  cannot 
begin  to  account  for  all  the  relevant  factors 
and  their  interrelaUonahlps.  Economlat 
Henry  Haxlitt  tella  ua  that  if  a  mathemati- 
cal equation  la  not  preciae.  it  la  worse  than 
worthleas;  it  Is  a  fraud: 

"It  gives  our  reaults  a  merely  spurioua  pre- 
ciaion.  It  gives  an  illualon  of  knowledge  in 
place  of  the  candid  confeaaion  of  ignorance, 
vagueness,  or  uncertainty  which  la  the  be- 
ginning of  wiadom."  * 
Perhapa  Miaea  aaid  it  best  when  he  wrote: 
"The  fundamental  deficiency  implied  in 
every  quantitative  approach  to  economic 
problems  consists  In  the  neglect  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  constant  relatione  be- 
tween what  are  called  economic  dimenaiona. 
There  ia  neither  constancy  nor  continuity  in 
the  valuation  and  in  the  formation  of  ex- 
change ratios  between  various  commodities. 
Sverv  new  datum  bringa  cUtout  a  mhitf/ling 
of  the  whoU  jtrice  Mtruetun.*  (emphaais 
added) 

The  equatlona  of  econometric  models  pro- 
fess complexity,  yet  they  reaUy  represent  a 
feeble.  aimpUatic.  and  futile  effort  to  mirror 
the  Infinitely  more  complex  network  of 
human  actions  we  call  "the  economy."  They 
fail  to  account  for  many  unforeseen  eco- 
nomic variables  and  make  little  effort  to 
recognize  the  interaction  between  economic 
and  noneconomic  variables.  Their  static,  im- 
personal, and  aggregative  approach  leaves 
acting  man  out  of  the  picture,  replaced  by 
lifeless  equations  of  often  dubious  value. 
The  one  way  could  be  reliably  predictive 
would  be  if  people  ceased  changing  and 
became  robots:  then  the  econometrician 
could  "get  a  handle"  on  them. 

One  observer  recently  commented  that  to 
predict  economic  events,  one  must  first  pre- 
dict political  events.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
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much  truth  in  that  statement  Today,  it  Is 
not  enough  to  consider  endogenous  market 
f oroea  when  contemplating  the  future  One 
must  reckon  with  the  exogenous  Influence 
on  the  market  of  lOlossal.  emtle  govern- 
ment. PoUtldans  and  their  bureaucraUc 
foot  soldiers  throw  their  wel^t  around  like 
bulls  in  a  china  shop.  PretUctIng  the  out- 
comes of  the  political  process  is  like  trying 
to  forecast  which  vases  the  witless  bulls  will 
break  next.  Econometric  models  are  incapa- 
ble of  foreseeing  such  events. 

The  faOure  of  econometric  forecasting 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  But  it  would  be 
surprising  were  its  practitioners  to  admit 
faUure. 

D.  STATISnCAL  tMSICATOaS 

This  approach  utilises  measuranents  of 
economic  scUvity  which  supposedly  "lead." 
"coincide  with."  or  "lag"  the  business  cycle. 

A  list  of  leading  indicators  generally  in- 
cludes the  money  supply,  housing  permits, 
stock  prices,  raw  materials  prices,  invento- 
ries, and  corporate  profits. 

Roughly  coincident  indicators  include  in- 
dustrial production,  factory  capacity,  retail 
sales,  and  personal  income. 

Unemployment,  bank  rates  on  short-term 
business  loans,  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output 
in  manufacturing,  and  new  capital  aivro- 
priations  are  considered  key  lagging  indica- 
tors. 

Obviously,  the  group  which  is  supposed  to 
have  the  most  predictive  value  is  the  group 
of  leading  indicators.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment compUes  the  monthly.  "Compos- 
ite Index  of  Leading  Indicators."  a  widely 
followed  sUtistic  Just  how  reliable  is  It? 

The  index's  lead  time  in  signalling  the 
onset  of  recessions  has  ranged  from  four 
months  to  nearly  two  years,  which  makes  it 
a  shaky  guide  for  anyone  trying  to  plan  for 
economic  swings. 

The  index's  performance  in  calling  the  up- 
turns is  only  marginally  better.  On  several 
occasions,  it  has  signalled  booms  or  busts 
which  never  materialized. 

Statistical  indicators,  regardless  of  their 
category,  often  have  substantial  inherent 
weaknesses.  Many  of  those  weaknesses  are 
akin  to  those  described  above  with  regard  to 
ONP,  Itself  viewed  as  "roughly  coincident" 
to  the  business  cycle. 

Assuming  it  possible  to  aaaemble  accurate 
sUtistics  which  indicate  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  and  do  not  require  later  revision, 
we  might  iiave  a  sketchy  picture  of  where 
"the  economy  was  or  perhaps  where  It  pres- 
ently is.  But  we  still  couldn't  say  for  certain, 
based  on  the  figures,  where  it  is  heading. 

XDUCATKD  SPBCUIATIOM 

Having  aaid  all  that,  it  nonetheless  stands 
to  reason  that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  economic  future, 
we  probably  should  know  something  about 
the  economic  present  and  past.  That'a 
where  reliable  aUtiatica  might  play  aome 
part,  not  aa  a  baaia  for  almple  trend  projec- 
tion, but  merely  aa  deacriptiona  of  economic 
activity  already  behind  ua  or  underway. 
Even  the  fineat  and  most  accurate  statistics, 
though,  should  only  be  ingredients  in  a 
more  fundamental  approach  now  to  lie  ex- 
amined. For  want  of  a  more  descriptive  title, 
I  shall  call  It  Educated  Speculation. 

This  approach  is  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  clear  recognition  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future  with  no  "leaps  of  logic"  or 
mindless  extrapolations. 


3.  Careful  me  of  only  tlM 
ful  Ttff*T***7,i  underrtandiiic  aD  of  the  Uail- 
taUona  ot  nth  aontHtaa  dtaeiHMd  abofve. 
This  InpUeia  task  of  "ilw  aMwuatlnr*  •»• 
gregatss— of  snalyring  eeonomift  aettvtty  as 
It  results  frotn  aetlng  dacMnsHnaklng.  wel- 


3.  A  sound  trnderstandbic  of  baric  eoooom- 
ie  principles  gnd  of  tlw  polttieal  prooaas. 

4.  A  thoroq^  grasp  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences  of  the  buataMas  eyde. 

With  thes9  tools,  an  emnnmlst  can  pro- 
ceed to  say  sHnething  about  the  future  and 
have  some  rgasonable  grounds  for  saying  It 
He  still  must  be  wary,  tbou^  of  how  far  he 
can  go,  Brlgn  McAndrew.  witting  in  the 
Cato  Institute's  Ftdlcy  Report  for  November 
IMl.  clarlfleg  this  point: 

"If  fwecadten  reoognted  the  llmitatlnns 
of  economic  theory  and  empirical  Inf orma- 
'  tion.  they  wiould  realte  that  the  most  an 
economist  can  hope  to  do  Is  explain  the 
likely  consequences  of  different  pcdides.  An 
economist  cgn  show,  for  Instanee.  that  a 
mtntmiim  wage  tends  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment because  it  altera  supply  and  demand 
conditions  la  the  labor  market  An  econo- 
mist cannot  say  exactly  irtien.  where,  and 
by  how  mudi  unemployment  wQl  rise  (Le.. 
he  caimot  forecast  the  unemidoyment  rate), 
but  he  can  say  that  if  a  minlmimi  wage  law 
is  instituted  unemployment  will  tend  to  in- 
crease. In  addition,  he  can.  by  combining 
theory  with  empirical  informatian.  get  a 
rough  idea  at  the  amount  of  unemployment 
caused  by  the  minimum  wage  at  different 
times  In  the  past  but  he  cannot  say  what 
this  amount  will  be  in  the  future."'* 
tHx  AusraiAii  iBsoar 

In  this  world  of  radical  interventionism. 
correct  business  cyde  theory  Is  crucial  to 
our  ability  t«  say  anything  about  the  future. 
Cycle  theories  abound,  but  the  one  which 
fully  integrates  sn  explanation  of  the  cyde 
and  its  features  with  an  analysis  of  the 
entire  economic  system  is  known  in  various 
drdes  as  the  "Austrian  mallnvestment 
theory." 

Propounded  first  by  Ludwig  von  Mises  and 
later  enlarged  by  Nobd  laureate  FMedrieh 
von  Hayek,  the  Austrian  theory  holds  that 
the  source  Of  the  cyde  lies  in  money  and 
credit  expaadon  orchestrated  by  central  au- 
thorities and  proceeds  to  explain  its  effects. 
It  is  the  theory  which  enabled  lOses  during 
the  subtle  isflation  of  the  IMOa  to  warn  of 
a  coming  depression.  Few  bdleved  him  imtQ 
it  happened.  I  direct  the  interested  reader 
to  more  dataUed  accounts  found  in  the 
works  of  Mises.  Hayek,  and  Rothbard. 

In  the  final  analbmia.  the  art  of  entrepre- 
neurship  is  the  art  of  "educated  specula^ 
tion."  It  is  upon  the  shoulden  of  the  entre- 
preneur in  the  market  economy  that  the 
burden  of  "educated  speculation"  rests.  For 
him.  it  is.  In  the  words  of  Rottibard.  "a 
matter  of  intuition,  'hunch.'  and  deep  in- 
sight into  the  slice  of  the  market  that  the 
entreprmei*  knows  and  is  dealing  with."" 
Bntreprenettrship  remains  a  vital,  creative 
talrat  which  eomomists  would  do  well  to 
spend  more  time  examining.  (See  two  works 
by  Israel  W.  Kirxner  Competition  and  En- 
trepreneurship  and  Peroepiion.  Opportuni- 
ty, and  Profit) 

"Educated  speculation."  as  I  have  termed 
it  is  really  economics  brou^t  down  to 
earth.  It  may  not  be  as  fancy  as  econome- 
trics or  ONP  modeling,  but  ndther  is  it  as 
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pretentious.  It  says  simply  that  an  econo- 
mist should  be  an  economist  not  an  asiriring 
prophet 

Tbe  reader  who  began  this  essay  hoping 
to  disoover  a  crystal  ball  may  be  disappoint- 
ed that  I  have  really  offfered  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Instiead.  what  I  have  attempted  to 
show  is  that  much  of  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  today  as  "economic  forecasting" 
goes  far  beyond  the  real  abilities  of  econo- 
mists to  predict  the  future.  Rothbard  of  fen 
us  this  sobering  reflection: 

"As  Ludwig  von  Mises  used  to  point  out  to 
those  who  were  tempted  to  succumb  to  the 
raaleHlasle  of  economic  forecasting:  If 
someone  were  really  able  to  forecast  the 
eeonomic  future,  he  wouldn't  be  wasting  his 
time  putting  out  market  lettera  or  ectmo- 
metrie  models.  He'd  be  busy  making  several 
trillion  dollars  forecasting  the  stock  and 
commodity  markets.  Let  it  be  a  reminder  to 
anyone  tempted  to  partake  of,  or  give  cre- 
dence to.  this  modem  form  of  soothsay- 
ing."" 


I*  Brian  McAndrew.  "Tlie  Mlure  of  Boooametrie 
Forwaittng,"  Poliew  Report,  Manubtr  INl,  p.  6. 
■•  See  p.  xl  of  Rotlilwrd'a  KMrawd  to  Ruaaeya 
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tion  camps,  and  the  secret  ptrtioe  Jerk  Lech 
Walesa  around  like  a  monkey  on  a  string. 

Nor  has  the  Kremlin's  foreign  poUey  mel- 
lowed in  recent  months.  TO  the  contrary, 
Russian  forces  still  ravsge  Afghanistan, 
Soviet  surrogates  are  active  in  Africa  and 
the  ICiddle  East  and  Commimist  arms  ship- 
ments to  Central  America  continue  apace. 

Thus,  we  can  (mly  ocmdude  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's move  represents  the  triumph  of  pidlti- 
cal  expediency  over  prindple— «  prindide 
that  has  become  particularly  burdensome  to 
him  as  he  ponden  the  prospects  for  a 
second  term.* 


REAGAN  AND  GRAIN 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OFMICiHIGAH 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  kepresentatives 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 

9  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Speaker,  17  months  ago  when  martial 
law  was  declared  in  Poland.  I  intro- 
duced a  measure  to  stop  n.S.  grain 
sales  to  Russia.  At  the  time  the  United 
States  had  to  make  a  strong  statement 
condonning  the  Soviet's  actions,  and  I 
felt  a  grain  embargo  was  the  best  way 
to  make  that  statement.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  idea  was  never  adopted. 

Over  the  months  the  tension  in 
Poland  has  eased  only  slightly.  It  is 
dlattppointing  to  watch  the  President 
prepare  for  grain  sales  to  Russia  when 
the  United  States  should  be  taking 
film  action  against  the  Soviets.  I  am 
submitting  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit News  about  President  Reagan's 
dedsion  to  negotiate  a  grain  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

The  article  follows: 

RXAGAH  aud  Obaih 

Preaident  Reagan's  decision  to  negotiate  a 
long-term  grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Unim  ahotdd  strengthen  his  standing  in  the 
farm  states,  but  it  does  zUch  for  his  credlbU- 
Ity. 

Last  year,  you  my  recall,  he  banned  fur- 
ther grain  negotiations  untU  such  time  as 
the  Polish  situation  improved.  It  was  hypo- 
critical, he  reasoned,  to  feed  the  Soviets 
whOe  their  stooges  in  Warsaw  were  tighten- 
ing the  screws  on  the  Poles. 

Now.  the  president  is  suddenly  amenable 
to  a  grain  deal  with  the  Soviets  because  it's 
"oixisistait  with  United  States  agricultural 
export  policy  and  reflects  our  commitment 
to  re-establish  the  United  States  as  a  reli- 
able supplier." 

Why  the  tiunaround? 

It's  certainly  not  because  things  are  any 
better  for  the  Polish  people.  Oen.  Jaruzel- 
ski's  troops  still  patrol  the  streets.  Solidari- 
ty is  outlawed,  selected  activists  stand  trial 
WhOe  himdreds  more  languish  in  conoentra- 


>«iMd..p.siL* 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OFCAUPORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  watched  over  the  last  several  years 
as  National  Public  Radio  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  important  and  influ- 
ential outlet  for  some  of  the  most  in- 
sightful and  perceptive  r^Torting 
avall^le  from  any  source. 

NPR  is  truly  broadcast  Journalism  at 
its  finest. 

Tet  now  NPR  faces  the  difficult 
challenge  of  surviving  fiscal  problems 
of  enormous  difficulty.  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times  has  today  editorialized  in 
support  of  NPR.  and  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  that  editorial 

I  hope  that  the  new  management  of 
NPR  understands  the  depth  of  public 
support  for  NPR  and  finds  a  vehicle  to 
enable  all  of  us  who  listen  to  and  l>e- 
Ueve  in  NPR  to  contribute  to  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  strong  and  viable 
journalistic  force  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Fnmi  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  25, 19831 
ItDIRG  Thkm  OVXB 

National  Public  Radio  is  many  things- 
classical  music,  opera  and  Jazz,  drama, 
renms  of  old  comedy  and  first-runs  of  new 
comedy.  But  for  about  8  milliiHi  listenera  it 
is  first  of  all  an  evening  news  program 
called  "All  Things  Considered"  and  a  morn- 
ing program  i^propriately  known  as  "Morn- 
ing Edition." 

Recently  the  public  networii.  whose  re- 
portere  add  analysts  do  such  a  ^lendid  Job 
of  squeezing  some  sense  out  of  the  htunan 
condition,  has  had  trouble  making  ends 
meet  There  is  a  lot  of  second-guessing 
about  what,  or  who,  went  wrong.  But  with 
valued  old  friends  like  these,  what  you 
really  want  to  know  is  how  much  they  need 
to  tide  them  over. 

"All  Things  Considered"  was  the  first  of 
the  netwoi^'s  news  programs,  and  it 
promptly  set  such  lofty  new  stsndards  for 
radio  Journalism  that  to  this  day  only  public 
radio  comes  dose  to  meeting  them. 

Public  radio's  news  operations  have  grown 
since  "All  Things  Considered"  went  on  the 
air  in  1971.  The  show  no  longer  offers  Just  a 
sanctiuuT  on  a  shoestring  from  the  liell- 
ringing,  pan-banging  school  of  radio  Jour- 
nalism but  comprehensive  accounts  of  the 
whole  world's  day  as  well.  The  show's  ctul- 
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otity  bM  no  Umlta.  It  can  to  fmn  a  mperb- 
ly  rich  emaliwUon  of  American  poUUes  to 
advlee  on  what  to  do  If  a  OQa  motiater  bites 
jou. 

A  1MB  of  «me  federal  gnnta.  the  reees- 
don  tbat  made  it  difficult  to  replaee  those 
graots  wta%  private  fundi,  and  new  ventures 
that  did  not  pan  out  have  left  public  radio 
t*  mmian  In  the  red.  To  cover  the  loss,  new 
manacement  is  knUnc  Hnt  at  vendinc 
cuts.  That  appnaeh  Is  defended.  In  part,  on 
the  ground  that  trimming  both  staff  and 
budget  would  force  producers  and  reporters 
to  be  as  Innovative  and  refreshingly  differ- 
ent as  they  were  In  the  old  days  when  crea- 
tivity was  all  that  they  could  afford. 

Another  view,  understandably  held  by 
many  of  the  staff  at  public  radio,  is  that  the 
larger  staff  and  budget  have  not  stifled  in- 
novation but  have  made  It  possible  to  be  In- 
novative about  many  more  things. 

The  staff  wants  to  make  an  open  appeal 
for  contributions  to  support  news  oper- 
atlom  at  preoent  levels.  Many  local  stations 
resist  the  idea,  arguing  that  such  an  appeal 
would  f»t»w«  off  money  that  they  would  oth- 
erwise get  during  th^  own  fund-raisers. 
TtuX  argument  overiooks  the  fact  that  most 
contributorB  maa  checks  to  local  stations 
predaely  because  of  the  high  quality  of 
public  radio  news. 

We  think  that  the  new  management 
should  try  a  fund-raiser.  Our  guess  is  that 
there  are  several  million  listeners  who  care 
less  about  what  went  wnmg  at  National 
Public  Radio  than  about  bow  much  the 
valued  old  friends  need  to  tide  them  over.* 
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cheftita  demADd  the  dedicated  q>lrit  of 
each  new  generation.  Theae  young 
men  and  women  exemplify  what  I  be- 
lieve la  the  great  majority  of  American 
youth:  a  group  which  is  rarely  recog- 
niaed  by  the  media.  They  are  donon- 
strating  a  desire  to  participate  which 
their  generation  will  need  to  take  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company freedom.  That  is  why  we 
should  congratulate  and  encoiuage 
their  efforts  today. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  wlU  Join 
me  in  honoring  these  patriotic  young 
people  and  encouraging  their  contin- 
ued expression  of  that  patriotism. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.^ 


TOLLESON  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1983  ARIZONA  STATE  CHAMPI- 
ON DRIIJiTEAM 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ABIZOIIA 

HI  THX  Housx  or  RxraasDrTATTVcs 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate, and  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  1983  Arizona 
State  Champion  Male  and  Female 
Drill  Team,  MCJROTC.  from  Tolleson 
Uni<m  High  School.  Tolleson.  Ariz. 

In  this  year's  "Black  Jack"  Pershing 
Meet  at  Arizona  State  University,  the 
Tolleson  Male  and  Female  Drill  Team 
won  the  sweepstakes  trophies  for  com- 
petition with  and  without  arms.  Their 
outstanding  performances  topped 
those  of  25  other  teams.  They  have 
been  State  champions  for  7  of  the  past 
10  years,  and  are  in  the  top  10  of  naval 
honor  schools.  Recently,  they  were  in- 
vited to  compete  in  the  National  High 
School  Drill  Team  Championship. 
1983.  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Their  success  is  not  only  a  reflection 
of  their  abUiUes,  but  also  a  reflection 
of  the  dedication  of  their  instructors 
and  their  ocnnmunity.  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  interest  and  abilities  the 
drill  team  has  shown,  and  highly  com- 
mend the  students,  their  instructors, 
and  the  parents  alike. 

Active  participation  in  American  tra- 
dUtimis  and  institutions  is  a  good  habit 
which  needs  nurturing  early  in  life,  be- 
cause   the    freedoms    all    Americans 


IDA  HONOROF-OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN  HONORED 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALirORNIA 
in  THX  HOOSS  or  RKPRXSKHTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  remarkably  dedicated 
woman  who  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  commitment  to  our  democratic 
process.  Ms.  Ida  Honorof.  from  Lyn- 
wood.  Calif.,  has  spent  a  career  as  an 
advocate  on  the  public  behalf.  Her 
special  interest  has  been  in  the  area  of 
proper  nutrition,  and  nutritionally  re- 
lated health  problems.  She  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  to  moderate  the 
consiunption  of  Junk  foods,  and  in  the 
difficult  struggle  to  keep  dangerous 
herbicides  and  pesticides  from  finding 
their  way  into  the  foods  we  eat.      , 

She  has  been  selected  by  the  Nation- 
al Nutritional  Foods  Association  to  re- 
ceive their  highly  coveted  and  prestigi- 
ous Rachel  Carson  Memorial  Award 
for  1983.  It  will  be  presented  at  the 
45th  annual  convention  of  the  NNFA 
to  be  held  this  year  in  Denver,  Colo., 
on  Monday.  July  25,  1983.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  achievements  the  Lynwood 
Journal  of  April  20,  1983,  praised  her 
work.  This  article  was  preceded  by  a 
March  28  commentary  on  her  achieve- 
ments on  KABC-TV  by  former  Los 
Angeles  County  Supervisor  Baxter 
Ward.  I  think  the  concern  for  others 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ida 
Honorof  deserves  wide  recognition  and 
emulation.  I,  therefore,  submit  for  the 
record  the  texts  of  the  Idarch  28  and 
April  20  commentaries  on  Ms.  Honorof 
and  her  work: 

(From  the  Lynwood  Journal.  April  20] 

FOK  PlCHTmG  JUMK  FOODS  AND  PSSTICIDKS 

Lthwood  "Activist"  Wihs  U.S.  Honor 
The  NaUonal  Nutritional  Foods  Associa- 
tion has  singled  out  a  Lynwood  consumer 
activist  as  the  recipient  of  the  highly  covet- 
ed "Rachel  Carson  Memorial  Award"  for 
1983.  Ida  Honorof  will  be  honored  during 
the  NNFA's  45th  annual  convention  In 
Denver,  Colorado  on  July  25.  The  NNFA 
forwarded  a  news  release  concerning  the 
award  stating,  "It  Is  being  presented  (to 
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Honorof)  In  keepliw  with  the  spMt  and  ao- 
OMttpUshments  of  Rachel  Caraoo.  world  re- 
nowned author  of  'Silent  Spring,'  to  a 
person  from  outside  the  health/natural 
foods  industry.  It  stands  for  outstanding 
contributionB  to  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment, nutrltlan  information,  health  free- 
dom and/or  generally  improving  the  quality 
of  life." 

In  choosing  Ida  Honorof,  the  Award  com- 
mittee deaiiy  recogniifd  that  Honorof 
ideally  projected  the  principles  of  Rachel 
Carson.  In  her  daily  work.  Honorof  best  rep- 
resenU  CarKm's  goals  and  ideals.  Honorof  is 
of  impeccable  integrity  and  exhibits  com- 
mendable courage  against  the  "most  power- 
ful adversaries"  Including  the  Junk  food  and 
pesticide  cartels.  Honorof  is  the  recipient  of 
many  awards  for  her  "untiring  and  relent- 
less efforts  to  protect  the  consumer".  In 
1973,  the  Associated  Press  presented  her 
their  First  Prise  Award  for  Investigative  Re- 
porting, for  exposing  one  of  the  largest  pes- 
ticide food  contamination  scandals.  Cal 
Werner.  CAPTRA  News  editor,  wrote:  "Ms. 
Honorof  continues  to  take  on  government 
agencies,  and  anything  else,  in  her  partisan 
fight  for  the  consumer". 

Honorors  Newsletter.  Report  to  the  Con- 
sumer, reaches  thousands  of  consumers  and 
lawmakers  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world.  She  hosU  "Consumer  Aware- 
ness" on  radio  station  KPFK  at  5  PJiC.  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each 
month,  and  is  a  most  aggressive  health  free- 
dom advocate. 

She  is  credited  with  leadership  in  getting 
diethylstilbestrol  (DBS)  banned  from  use  in 
animal  protein  meant  for  the  kitchen  tables. 
Honorof  also  Is  credited  with  saving  thou- 
sands of  lives  during  the  "Swine-Flu  cam- 
paign, is  a  leading  figure  in  keeping  fluori- 
dation out  of  California:  the  organizer  of  a 
'Committee  Against  Home-Front  Chemical 
Warfare';  'Citizens  Concerned  with  Toxic 
Pesticides'  and  is  co-author  of  'Vaccina- 
tion—The SUent  KlUer— A  CHear  and 
Present  Danger' ".  Currently,  the  Lynwood 
resident  has  organized  and  is  the  chairper- 
son of  "Save  Our  National  Forests". 

[From  Baxter  Ward  Commentary,  KABC- 
TV  News,  March  28] 

In  the  mid-seventies,  the  L  A.  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  were  given  the  follow- 
ing information  in  a  formal  report  from 
senior  members  of  the  coimty  staff:  "Herbi- 
cides which  produce  toxic  dioxiiu  have  not 
been  used  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1973. 
1974,  or  to  date  in  1976.  This  is  confirmed 
by  use  permits  to  the  Forest  Service,  and 
(by)  the  County  Monitoring  Program,  which 
has  discovered  no  trace  of  dloxin  in  any  of 
the  250  samples  of  soil,  water,  and  air  exam- 
ined in  the  County  Pesticide  Laboratory 
over  the  past  12  months".  That  same  formal 
report  to  the  supervisors  contained  this  ad- 
ditional assurance:  "Besides  studying  soil, 
water,  and  air,  authorities  also  examined 
wildlife  and  found  no  trace  of  dloxin  or  cer- 
tain other  dangerous  chemicals  In  tests  of 
horses,  rabbits,  coyotes,  squirrels,  deer  or 
fish." 

This  information  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  because  a  dispute  had  arisen  regard- 
ing a  proposal  on  September  2d  1975  that 
they  give  190.000  to  the  XJJB.  Forest  Service, 
to  conduct  a  spraying  program  in  the  Ange- 
les National  Forest.  The  qwaying  had  been 
conducted  under  the  same  arrangement  for 
several  years  in  the  past.  But  a  fuss  had 
been  kicked  up  by  a  lady  named  Ida  Hon- 
orof. She  is  a  consumer  advocate,  specialis- 
ing In  environmental  issues.  She  was  aware 
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that  dioxln  had  been  banned  for  mHitaty 
uses  by  the  pA.  Surgeon  Oflnsral.  badt  In 
1970.  A  M.S  paaioD  tatanetlcs  study  by  the 
federal  goverttment  showed  these  heililcklea 
caused  cancer,  birth  def omltles  and  genetic 
damage.  Destilte  these  cantkats,  Ms.  Hon- 
orof diarged  the  county  still  was  financing 
a  type  of  the  kind  of  spraying  that  was  so 
dangerous  In  Vietnam.  And  she  Insisted  that 
residues  of  the  spray  would  be  dangerous  to 
everytme— eayedally  expectant  mothers  and 
all  women  of  child-bearing  age. 

The  Inue  fragged  on  until  Oetobor  SOth 
of  that  yean  As  Acting  Board  Chalzman 
that  date.  I  asked  that  Ms.  Honorof  meet 
immediately  with  top  county  staff  members, 
to  see  If  her  charges  were  substantial  It  de- 
veloped that  the  information  given  the 
Board  about  the  dioxln  being  not  found  In 
testa— was  sitoply  because  the  county  had 
no  f  acOlttoa  with  whkdi  to  test  for  dioxln.  A 
senior  medical  official  for  the  county  tried 
to  explain  this  away  with  this  suggestion: 
"It  was  an  himest  mistake."  They  weren't 
able  to  test  for  dioxln.  and  so  they  dldnt 
find  any. 

Then  what  about  the  animal  tests?  Come 
to  find  out— the  animals  were  not  from  the 
Angeles  Forest.  The  rabMts.  for  example, 
were  from  Long  Beach  and  Downey,  the 
coyotes  from  Mallbu  and  the  Antelope 
Valley  plus  a  lion  from  Uon  County  Safari. 
Ms.  Honorof  and  the  county  ofWrials  agreed 
the  supervisors  should  be  advised  to  request 
dioxln  monitering  equipment  from  the  EPA 
That  advice  never  was  relayed  to  the  Board 
of  Superviaots.  Ms.  HonoroTs  long-atanding 
warnings  went  largely  unheeded.  Also  un- 
heeded was  a  remarkable  warning  from  the 
manufacturer  of  one  of  the  dangerous 
chemicals  used  In  the  Angeles  Forest  On 
the  lable.  it  clearly  said.  "Do  Not  Use  In 
Recreational  Areas."* 


NEW  COURSE  FOR  EPA? 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSiQ 

oriaxmotA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  rkpbbkmtatives 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  i4)pMured  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  on  May  23. 1983.  It 
highlights  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan  is  finally  realizing  the  dangers 
of  acid  rain  and  the  need  for  a  quick, 
thorough  ctean-up  of  hazantous  waste 
sites  and  also  the  tough  challenges 
that  face  William  Ruckelshaus  in  his 
new  ci4>acity  as  administrator  of  the 
EPA. 

NKW  COURSX  FOB  EPA? 

President  Reagan's  speech  at  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  for  William  Ruckelshaus  as 
the  new  Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency 
administrator  is  the  strongest  anti-pollution 
statement  the  president  has  made  since  he 
took  office. 

Mr.  Reagan  urged  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to 
tackle  the  issue  of  add  rain  "head  on"  and 
to  seek  an  esriy  compromise  with  state  offi- 
cials, Congrfss  and  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment on  oxArol  of  the  problem.  The  presi- 
dent also  advised  the  new  EPA  administra- 
tor to  "accelerate  efforts"  to  clean  up  aban- 
doned hasaitious  waste  sites  and  to  ensure 
that  the  public's  health  is  not  radangered 
by  "bureaucratic  snafus  or  legal  disputes" 
surroimding  the  program. 
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The  president's  tone  was  far  different 
from  eartier  statements.  He  has  repeatedly 
argued  for  a  delay  in  federal  action  to  curb 
add  rain  whUt  more  reaeardi  is  conducted 
and  has  stoutly  defended  the  EPA's  floun- 
dering deanup  efforts  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing critldam  from  Congress  and  the  public 

If  Mr.  Reagan  was  speaking  from  convic- 
tion and  not  mere  political  expediency,  the 
natian  can  expect  a  welcome  change  in  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  environ- 
mental deanup.  Such  a  change  would  be  of 
great  help  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  as  he  sets 
about  the  task  of  reviving  the  EPA.  He  must 
solve  myriad  problems  left  behind  by  his 
predecessor,  Anne  Burford,  who  displayed 
little  Intneat  in  environmental  protection 
and  little  ability  as  an  administrator. 

One  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  top  priorities 
wHl  be  the  filling  of  key  Jobs  in  the  agency. 
Mcue  than  a  dozen  of  the  EPA's  top  polfa^ 
makers  dther  resigned  or  were  fired  during 
the  turmoO  in  March.  The  people  he  choos- 
es wlU  be  early  indicators  of  how  serious  he 
and  the  preaident  are  about  getting  the  EPA 
badcontradL 

Another  indicator  will  be  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus* budget  request.  Since  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlniitratlffn  took  over,  the  EPA  budget  has 
been  reduced  by  35  percent  and  the  number 
of  employees  has  been  reduced  from  more 
than  14,000  in  January  1981  to  11,500  at  the 
end  of  1982.  A  continuation  of  this  pattern 
will  leave  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  presiding  over 
an  agency  that  lacks  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  biggest  challenge  wiU  be 
to  reverse  the  administration's  policy  of 
seeking  legislative  changes  to  weaken  envi- 
ronmental standards.  The  timing  of  his  ap- 
pointment Is  such  that  he  will  have  little 
opportunity  to  develop  a  legislative  program 
for  the  current  session  of  Congress.  Perhaps 
Uu  best  he  can  do  is  prevent  the  old  Bur- 
ford-Reagan  program  from  becoming  law.* 


EXPANDING  ALCOHOL  FUELS 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NOBTR  DAKOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  (HJl.  3101)  which 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
guarantee,  in  Idnd.  contracts  made  by 
fanners  to  supply  grain  to  manufac- 
turers of  liquid  fuels.  My  colleagues. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Rober'ts,  and  Itfrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraslca,  have  joined  me  in 
this  important  effort. 

Our  bill  clarifies  the  intent  of  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Disposal  Act  of 
1982,  which  sought  to  expand  farm 
maikets  and  to  boost  the  prcxluction 
of  alcohol  fuels.  Alcohol  fuels  are  used 
as  environmentally  safe  octane  en- 
hancers in  gasoline  in  place  of  lead. 
They  also  serve  as  fuel  extenders 
when  mixed  with  gasoline  to  form  gas- 
ohol. 

After  the  two  oil  price  shoctcs  of  the 
seventies,  we  recognized  the  need  to 
reduce  our  imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
to  increase  our  production  of  domestic 
energy  sources.  We  also  realized  that 
we  must  expand  our  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
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duction  to  remain  competitive  with 
foreign  producers.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  passed  laws  to  reduce  the 
lead  content  in  gasoline  to  protect  our 
(dtJzens  and  the  environment. 

A  strong  alcohol  fuels  program  could 
help  meet  all  three  goals.  However, 
our  performance  has  not  matched  our 
plans. 

For  example,  in  January  1983.  the 
demand  for  alcohol  fuels  was  187-per- 
cent greater  than  it  was  in  January 
1982.  Nationwide  in  1983  there  wiU  be 
estimated  sales  of  about  3.5  billion  gal- 
lons of  gasohol  compared  to  2.2  billion 
gallons  in  1982.  Some  experts  expect 
the  demand  for  alcohol  equivalent 
fuels  alone  to  hit  18  to  22  billion  gal- 
lons by  1990,  with  demand  far  out- 
stripping supply. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  alcohol  fuels  has  been  sharp- 
ly cut.  From  $22  million  in  1980,  fund- 
ing fell  to  $10  million  this  year.  Future 
funding  for  the  USDA  loan  guarantee 
program  for  a  alcohol  fuel  projects 
also  remains  in  question.  Hence,  we 
need  a  new  approach  to  stimulate  alco- 
hol fuels  production. 

Our  bill  addresses  the  need  to 
expand  alcohol  fuels  production,  but  it 
does  so  without  creating  a  new  Federal 
program.  It  does  not  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  loans 
nor  mandate  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate Federal  funds. 

What  the  bill  does  is  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  stand  behind  the  ironclad 
contracts,  or  grower  agreements, 
which  farmers  make  with  liquid  fuels 
manufacturers. 

For  example,  if  a  drought  ntuule  it 
impossible  for  farmers  to  deliver  grain 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
step  in  to  provide  that  grain.  Before 
doing  so.  the  Secretary  would  estab- 
lish the  process  by  which  farmers 
would  fully  repay  the  USDA  in  cash  or 
in  Idnd.  for  all  costs  incurred. 

Without  such  a  guarantee,  some 
commercial  banks  might  hesitate  to  fi- 
nance excellent  projects  for  alcohol 
fuel  production  because  they  ladL  ex- 
perience in  working  with  the  farm 
community.  Projects  of  this  scale 
simply  exceed  the  financial  capacity  of 
most  local  banks  which  customarily  fi- 
nance farmers  and  agricultural 
projects. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  confident 
that  no  shortfall  of  deliveries  will 
occar  imder  these  agreements.  But  if 
there  is.  the  USDA  can  fulfill  the  con- 
tract and  then  receive  reimbursement 
from  the  farmers.  This  will  insiu'e  a 
stable  supply  of  feed  stoclEs  to  the 
manufacturer  of  liquid  fuels  and 
thereby  reassure  potential  investors  in 
such  project. 

I  reiterate  that  this  bill  does  not 
guarantee  loans,  require  i4>propria- 
tions.  or  force  the  Secretary  to  back 
up  any  contract  unless  he  choses  to  do 
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■o.  It  merdy  darUles  the  intent  of  a 
IMS  law  in  order  to  meet  a  national 
need  of  inercaaed  alcohol  fuels  produc- 


The  text  of  HJt  3101  foUowK 
HJLSIOI 

Be  U  enmeted  by  the  SenaU  and  Homte  of 
JtMHWHfiflwii  or  a*e  VmUtd  Statu  of 
Awmiem  4a  ComgruM  tutembltd.  That  mc- 
tt«B  4SS  of  the  Afrteultunl  Act  of  1M9  (7 
U3.C  l4SSb)  !■  UMOded  by- 

(1)  rirttiiiinitlM  wihoectkin  (c)  u  aubaec- 
tlaiKdXand 

<»  tiwfTt«"t  after  ■ubaectkm  (b)  the  fol- 


"(eXl)  The  Secretary  may  guarantee.  In 
Und.  eontraeto  for  the  deUvery  of  agricul- 
tural  coouBodlttae  produced  tai  the  United 
Statee  whMi  are  made  between  producers 
of  nidi  Mtrlcultuntl  oonimodtUee  and  manu- 
facturen  of  liquid  fuels  In  the  United 
Statca. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  performs  under  such 
guarantee,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
such  pradiacers  retanburse  tlie  Secretary  In 
euh  or  In  Und.  as  the  Secretary  may  speci- 
fy. In  an  amount  equal  to  tlie  value  <as  of 
the  date  of  such  performance)  of  tlie  com- 
modities delivered  by  tlie  Secretary  and  tlie 
coats  directly  associated  with  such  perform- 
anee.'*^ 


CHOOSmO  SIDES  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OrUMJISUBA 

III  tBB  Bousi  or  aapamirrATms 
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the  Sandinistas  who  are  attempting  to  side- 
track tt  Into  their  own  lUndst-Leninlst  dic- 
tatocshlp. 

It  la  odd  that  the  question  of  supporting 
such  groups  should  be  so  btttcriy  debated  In 
the  United  States.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  had  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  get  money  tram  Con- 
grcaa  to  help  them,  and  the  subject  of 
"covert"  support  has  brought  an  uproar  to 
the  congressional  Intelligence  oversight 
committees. 

The  distinction  oppments  of  support  for 
the  contras  require  the  public  to  make  Is  In- 
teresting. It  was.  we  are  to  believe,  proper- 
even  morally  Imperative— for  us  to  support 
the  rebels  against  a  SomoM  regime  that  was 
morally  Insupportable  but  no  direct  threat 
to  U.&  international  Interests.  But  now  it  Is 
Improper— even  Immoral— for  us  to  support 
rebels  agaiiMt  a  SandinisU  regime  that  Is 
allied  with  Cuba  and  Uw  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
tively opposed  to  V&  InteresU  and  helping 
supply  brother  rebels  throughout  Central 
Amerlca.o 


Wedneaday,  May  2S.  19S3 

•  Mr.  UVDiaSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
reooit  edttnlal  in  the  New  Orleans 
Ttmea-Picvnine/Statea-Item  has 

noted  that  the  Nlcaracuan  Democratic 
Force  opposing  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
is  a  broad-q)ectrum  coalition  of  many 
different  elements.  These  freedom 
flghters  are  by  no  means  all  Somocis- 
tas. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  edlUHlal  follows: 

(From  the  Mew  Orleana  Timea-Picayune/ 

Statea-Item.  May  19. 19831 

Cboosdm  Snas  ni  NicABAsnA 

Top  members  of  the  NIcaraguan  Demo- 
cratle  Force,  tlie  largest  of  several  groups 
fi^tlv  the  SandinisU  regime  In  Nicara- 
gua, are  touring  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete with  the  wea  organlMd  and  fully  puldl- 
etsed  — T^'g"  of  Sandtaistas  and  their 
ijiiUiallilsiis  for  popular  and  diplomatic 
support.  The  anti-SandinlBtas  suffer  handi- 
caps, but  they  have  strengths  tlist  should 
receive  support  liere. 

One  hanilirap  that  Is  also  a  strength  is 
that,  unlike  the  communist-style  mtler  and 
discipline  of  the  Sandinistas,  the  "contras" 
are  a  collection  of  many  elements.  The 
Demoeratle  Force  is  a  broad-spectrum  coali- 
tion: the  other  major  sntl-Sandinista  group 
is  ramed  around  Cden  Pastor,  the  Sandl- 
nlsta hero  "Captain  Zero"  who  accuses  the 
SandiniBtas  of  betrajrlng  their  own  revolu- 
tion. The  two  operate  at  different  ends  of 
the  country  and  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  a  unified  eoaamand. 

It  la.  in  hMi.  the  contras  who  are  continu- 
ing the  real  Micaraguan  revolution  to  estab- 
lish a  free,  idurallst  democracy,  while  It  Is 


A  SALX7TE  TO  REV.  DR.  H. 
HX7D80N  BOBBFTT  ON  HIS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  FRANKJ.  GUARM 

OPmW  JWMMKT 
tM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPaiSBirrATlVCS 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  OUARINL  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing clergyman  is  observing  his 
50th  anniversary  serving  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Lord.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hudson 
Bobbitt.  pastor  of  Salem  Baptist 
Church,  is  being  honored  at  an  anni- 
versary celebration  and  banquet  to  be 
held  at  the  Meadowlands  Hilton.  Se- 
caucus.  N  J.,  on  Sunday.  May  29.  1983. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  him.  his  wife.  Gladys 
SldweU  Bobbitt.  and  to  the  parishion- 
ers of  Salem  Baptist  Church,  who 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  serv- 
ing God  and  man  for  many,  many 
years. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Reverend  Bob- 
bitt was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Salem  Baptist  Church  in  Jersey  City. 
N.J. 

A  native  of  St.  Paul.  N.C..  he  entered 
the  ministry  at  the  age  of  12  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  the  age  of 
13. 

This  year  marks  his  50th  year  in  the 
ministry,  which  includes  the  pastoring 
of  churches  in  North  Carolina.  Virgin- 
la,  and  Maryland  before  coming  to 
New  Jersey  in  1968. 

He  graduated  from  Red  Stone  High 
School  in  Lumberton.  continued  his 
studies  at  Fayettevllle  State  Teachers' 
College  and  Shaw  University,  all  of 
North  Carolina.  He  received  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
divinity,  master  of  divinity,  and  doctor 
of  divinity  from  Virginia  Seminary 
and  College  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  Salem  B^tlst  Church  and 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  have  been  enriched 
through  the  many  programs  and  ac- 
Uvlties  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bobbltt's 
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pastorate.  Theae  include  not  only  the 
renovation  of  the  Interior  and  exterior 
of  the  church  f adlitlea.  but  alao  the 
physical  developmmt  and  improve- 
ment of  the  neighborhood:  184  units 
of  church-q)onsored  housing  for  the 
community  are  the  fruits  of  labor  of 
the  Salem  Baptist  Church  in  oonjunc- 
Uon  with  the  Claremont  Lafayette 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  area.  The 
Salem  Accredited  Nursery  School  serv- 
ices the  children  of  working  parents  of 
the  community  with  fundamental  edu- 
cational training  along  with  transpor- 
tation facilities  avallahle  for  those 
who  need  it  The  Salem  Community 
Center  and  parking  lot  provide  a  place 
for  recreational  and  dinhig  facilities 
for  community  and  church-related  ac- 
tivitiea. 

Through  Reverend  Bobbltt's  efforts 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  was  established  in  Jersey  City 
to  help  satisfy  the  educational  needs 
of  the  adult  community.  In  1975  he 
was  elected  presidmt  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Council  of  OIC— the  job 
training  organization  founded  by  the 
Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadel- 
phia originally  and  later  in  many  cities 
of  the  Nations. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Bobbitt  is  an  ac- 
tively supporting  monber  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  NAACP.  the  Interde- 
nominational Ministerial  Alliance  of 
Jersey  City  and  Vicinity— in  which  he 
has  served  as  president,  and  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Jersey  City  Meals-<m-Wheels. 
He  is  a  recent  recipient  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  Award  for  a  gen- 
erous contribution  by  the  Salem 
Church  to  the  fundraising  telethon. 

The  community,  the  State  and  the 
Nation  have  been  richly  blessed  by  the 
many-faceted  activities  and  programs 
that  this  man  of  God  has  implemented 
and  continues  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
everywhere. 

Ministering  to  the  sick,  the  needy, 
and  the  bereaved  of  the  parish  does 
not  <nwiini«h  his  concern  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  others  tn  the  cfHnmunlty. 
The  scope  of  his  involvement  truly 
merits  the  gala  anniversary  celebra- 
tion and  banquet. 

The  parishioners  are  equally  proud 
of  Mrs.  Gladys  SldweU  Bobbitt.  wife  of 
Reverend  Bobbitt.  who  deservedly 
bears  the  titie  "First  Lady  of  Salem 
Bwtist  Church"  as  she  alao  is  making 
her  taaik  of  service  to  the  church  and 
community. 

A  native  of  Covington.  Ga..  her  early 
education  was  ccnnpleted  in  Atlanta. 
Oa..  and  Norfolk.  Va.  She  attended 
Virginia  State  College  and  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Clark  College  in  At- 
lanta, with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
the  social  sciences.  From  Morgan 
SUte.  she  earned  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  history  and  social  sciences 
and  recently  from  Jersey  City  State 
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C(rilege  received  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  student  posonnel  servlcea- 
guldanoe. 

Mrs.  BobUtt  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  activities  of  the  church,  serving 
as  church  school  teadmr.  member  and 
aololst  in  the  temple  choir,  and 
member  and  officer  of  the  Courtesy 
OuUd. 

In  the  community,  she  is  an  active 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
Interdenominational  Minlstolal  Wives 
of  Joaey  Ctty  and  Vldnlty.  a  member 
of  the  Alpka  Kappa  Alpha  S<»tirity, 
Inc.,  Beta  Alpha  Omega  Cbapter,  and 
monber  of  the  Jersey  City  Branch 
NAACP. 

She  is  presently  employed  as  assist- 
ant director  of  operations  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Employment  and  Train- 
ing in  Jeraoy  City.  She  has  taught  in 
the  school  systons  of  Norfolk.  Va., 
and  Jersey  City,  VJ.  She  was  alao  em- 
ployed as  a  social  worker  with  the 
Welfare  Department  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Counseling  and  asulBtilng  In  the  de- 
veloi»nent  of  individuals  both  in  the 
economic  and  religious  wortd  are  a 
very  natural  and  gracious  highlight  of 
her  life. 

Mrs.  Bobbitt  is  also  on  the  advisory 
board  for  adult  education  tor  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Education. 

Reverend  Bobbitt  has  done  so  much 
for  the  people  of  the  14th  District.  He 
has  worked  beyond  the  needs  required 
by  his  chureh  and  has  been  involved  in 
helping  alleviate  community  problems 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  people.  Be  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge to  provide  help,  in^lration,  ofh 
portunlty.  friendship,  advice,  and  guid- 
ance. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said: 

Abraham  Uncoln  was  at  home  and  wel- 
come with  the  humblest,  and  with  a  si^rlt 
that  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
wisest.  His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world 
but  there  was  no  room  In  it  to  tiold  the 
memory  of  a  wrong. 

Reverend  Bobbitt  has  walked  in  the 
steps  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  well  as 
the  Lord.* 


MSGR.  MICHAEL  A.  DRAVECKT. 
50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  nmrsTLVsaiA 


nt  THE  HOUSE  or  RXFaBSBMTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  18, 1933.  a  young  man  from  Mun- 
hall.  Pa.,  took  Us  priestly  vows  at  St 
Vloent's  CdUege  in  Latrobe.  Pa.,  and 
embaiked  upon  a  career  of  pastoral 
service  to  thousands  of  people  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania. 

Next  month  that  priest-^iow  Msgr. 
Michael  A.  Draved^— will  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  mdination  into 
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the  aervioe  of  God.  A  mass  commemo- 
rating the  occasion  will  be  celebrated 
at  2  pjn.,  Sunday.  June  12.  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  McKeeq>ort.  one  of 
several  parishes  Father  Dravecky  has 
served  over  the  past  half-century. 

Following  the  mass,  the  Holy  Trinity 
Parish  Council  has  scheduled  a  recep- 
tion in  Elks  Lodge  136  where  friends, 
fellow  priests,  church  dignitaries,  and 
local  offidalB  will  extend  their  person- 
al ooognAulations  to  this  q)iritual 
leader  so  loved  by  so  many. 

Father  Dravedcy's  first  assignment, 
after  ordination,  was  to  relieve  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Old  Madison. 
Westmoreland  County,  who  was  on 
aUt  leave.  Later,  on  April  6.  1934,  he 
was  named  assistant  pastor  at  St.  BCi- 
diael's  Church  in  Braddock.  He  served 
there  with  Father  A.  Kasincy  for  2 
years  before  assuming  the  pastorate  of 
Seven  Dolors  Church  in  Yukon.  Pa. 

On  March  19,  1947,  Father  Dravecky 
moved  to  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  West 
Allqulppa  and  was  pastor  there  for  15 
years  before  being  assigned  to  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  Duquesne.  A  year 
later,  July  2.  1963.  he  assumed  similar 
duties  at  Holy  Trinity  in  McKeesport. 

During  his  11-year  stay  in  the 
McKeesport  church.  Father  Dravecky 
undCTtook  a  large^«cale  remodeling 
program.  The  school  building  was  ren- 
ovated and  a  new  kitchen  and  cafete- 
ria installed.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
church  was  completely  redone. 

Declining  enrollment  in  the  school 
system  also  brought  about  major 
rhawgwu.  Holy  Trinity's  grade  school 
was  merged  with  St.  Mary's  and  the 
Holy  Trinity  building  was  pressed  into 
service  as  a  temporary  high  school— 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  Serra 
District  High  School. 

In  1967,  Father  Draveclcy  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  South  Central 
Deanery,  and  on  May  12,  1968.  was  in- 
vested as  a  monsignor  by  Bishop  John 
J.  Wright  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese. 
Mmisignor  Dravedcy  left  Holy  Trinity 
In  May  1976,  transferring  to  St.  Barna- 
bas' in  Swissvale  where  he  served  until 
his  retirement  from  the  active  ministry 
in  1982. 

Monsignor  Draveclcy.  a  son  of  the 
late  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Toth  Dra- 
vedcy,  was  one  of  five  children.  A 
brother.  John,  resides  in  ChurchiU  Bor- 
ough. Pa.;  another  brother,  George, 
lives  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.;  a  sister, 
SMer  Angeline,  is  a  Vincentian  Sister 
of  C3uuity;  and  another  sister,  Helen,  is 
deceased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  extend  our  con- 
gratulatiims  to  Monsignor  Dravecky  on 
this  memorable  milestone  in  his  life 
and  wish  him  health  and  happiness  for 
yean  to  come.« 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  226 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  punusA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  stating  that  Mr.  FREirzEL  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  list  of  co- 
qjonsors  who  Joined  me  in  sun^orting 
House  Joint  Resolution  226,  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  22  through  May 
28.  1983,  as  "National  Digestive  Dis- 
ease Awareness  Week."  I  apologize  for 
the  omission  and  I  thank  him  very 
much  for  his  support.* 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CONSUMER  AF- 
FAIRS  DEPARTBCENT'S  VIEWS 
ON     NATURAL     GAS     LEGISLA- 

noN 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  MKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bir.  Speaker,  con- 
sumers in  Metropolitan  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
have  lieen  hard  hit  by  rising  natural 
gas  prices.  Last  March,  in  introducing 
HJt.  1752,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1983, 1  put  before  my 
colleagues  a  measure  which  would  give 
consumers  quantifiable  price  relief 
and  yet  maintJdn  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry's flexibility  to  reqwnd  to 
supply  demands  of  the  future.  Though 
a  variety  of  studies  have  i4>I>eared  in 
recent  days  analyzing  the  many  bills 
and  proposals  under  consideration  in 
the  House.  I  always  feel  that  the  most 
meaningfiil  assessments  often  come 
from  those  who  are  closely  attuned  to 
the  people  back  home. 

This  weelE,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  compiled  after  long 
and  careful  study  of  natural  gas  legis- 
lation and  the  effects  various  propos- 
als would  have  on  consumers  in  New 
York  City.  The  department,  headed  by 
Commissioner  Simon  P.  Gourdine.  un- 
derstanding that  protection  for  the 
consumer  also  includes  taking  the 
needs  of  all  segments  of  the  industry 
into  accotmt.  concluded  that  H.R.  1752 
is  a  comprehensive  and  sound  ap- 
proach to  a  difficult  problem  and  sup- 
ports it  above  all  other  proposals 
lief  ore  Congress. 

H.R.  1752  will  save  New  York  City 
consumers  $560  million  the  first  year, 
with  additional  savings  later  on.  Other 
areas  of  the  country  will  benefit  simi- 
larly. Since  I  know  my  colleagues  are 
extremely  interested  in  the  natural 
gas  debate  I  reprint  the  commission- 
er's letter  here  for  their  study. 


«^TM»^^mTo  ^xn  «*«?&«  AVI  mrc 
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r  or  Oomuim  Attaisi, 
JVew  York,  N.Y^  Mat  i*.  19*3. 
Baa.  Joava  P.  Anuao. 
Homte  9f  lUrru*»UHvea. 
WmaMmgtam,  DlC 

DBAS  CoawomiAii  Asoabbo:  On  behalf  of 
tbe  New  York  Oty  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affaln.  I  would  like  to  ezpraa  my 
■trooc  Bupport  for  your  iiropoaed  amend- 
ment to  the  Natural  Oaa  PoUey  Act  of  1978 
<NOPA).  Of  aU  such  propoMls  before  Con- 
greaa.  HJt  1783  often  tbe  greateat  amount 
of  xM*™!™*'  protection  and  beat  addreaaea 
the  market  condltkiDB  and  pildnc  oontracU 
whiefa  have  driven  natural  gaa  prices 
upward  at  a  time  when  supplies  are  ample. 
HJl.  1783  will  save  New  York  City  consum- 
ers approzlnaately  $880  million  in  its  initial 
year,  with  eren  greater  annual  savings  re- 
sulting fnm  tbe  proposed  market  and  con- 
tract correctioaa  in  later  years. 

New  York  City  and  its  residents  are  major 
consumers  of  natural  gas.  Approximately 
3.8  mUUon  of  iU  households  together  use 
mote  than  388  milliim  mfc  of  natural  gas 
«««ii«ny  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 
Businesses  and  consumers  currently  spend 
in  excess  of  81.3  billion  per  year  to  purdiase 
natural  gaa  in  New  York  City.  Any  substan- 
tial change  in  tbe  NOPA  wiU  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  New  York  City  ccmsumeis. 

The  natural  gas  market  is  in  disarray:  con- 
sumers are  paying  increasingly  high  prices 
despite  abundant  supplies:  deep  expensive 
contracted  gas  is  being  produced  while  shal- 
low cheap  gas  is  being  left  in  the  ground: 
and  tbe  market  is  losing  incentive  for  in- 
creased production  and  exploration.  Any 
legislative  praposal  aimed  at  correcting 
these  problems,  securing  adequate  long- 
term  supplies  and  maintaining  reasonable 
pricea.  must  do  three  things:  first,  it  must 
«.«h.»^tw  an  orderly  transition  to  full  decon- 
trol as  planned  under  the  NOPA:  second,  it 
must  in  some  way  continue  to  regulate  the 
market  to  assure  consumers  that  prices  will 
be  fair  and  reasonable:  and  third,  it  must  at- 
tempt to  place  the  natural  gas  industry  in  a 
free  marlwt  environment  as  a  part  of  the 
nation's  larger  mariwt-ori«ited  energy 
policy  so  that  scarce  investment  capital  is 
«ii«i^tjiH  effldaitly. 

HJt.  1783  satisfles  aU  three  criteria.  It  in- 
sures a  smooth  transition  of  full  market 
pricing  by  i»«»iiit»i«iiig  the  NOPA  schedule 
for  phased  decontrol  of  certain  new  gas  sup- 
plies. It  sasurcs  consumers  that  pricea  will 
be  fair  and  reasonable  by  not  deregulating 
old  gaa.  And.  it  allows  prices  to  begin  to  re- 
flect actual  cosU  by  voiding  aU  inflatimiary 
contract  |»oviaions  and  by  limiting  "take  or 
pay"  requirements.  HJl.  1783  also  starts  to 
move  the  natural  gas  Industry  into  a  free 
market  environment  by  encouraging  true 
negotiation  of  contracts  between  pipriines 
and  producers. 

Specifically.  HJl.  1752  will  repeal  the 
NOPA  ceiling  price  adjustor  for  new  gas  and 
void  aU  indefinite  price  escalators,  both  of 
wblcb  have  cauaed  prices  only  to  rise  and 
negate<(^any  downward  Influence  in  tbe 
market.  Tbe  Mil  provides  a  marliet  out 
dauae  tar  aO  contacts  for  the  purchase  of 
new  gas  and  limits  all  "take  or  pay"  provi- 
sions to  80  percent.  These  proposed  amend- 
ments wfO  allow  supply  and  demand  signals 
to  more  accurate  set  the  market  value  of 
natural  gaa.  Other  important  propoaals  In 
HJL  1783  include  an  amendment  to  require 
the  federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
ITEBC)  to  eoodoet  a  tariff  study  oo  all  min- 
imum ctaargea:  a  five-cent  per  mmbtu  profit 
incentive  for  interstate  pipeline  transporU- 
tlon  service:  and  a  requiranent  that  all  con- 
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traeU  be  flled  with  FERC  and  made  avaO- 
able  to  tbe  public  Finally,  HJL  1783  doea 
not  repMl  tbe  current  power  of  tbe  Preai- 
dent  or  Congress  to  impose  controls  on  tbe 
natural  gas  mwket. 

In  aiHttV"',  HJL  1783  will  provide  imme- 
diate price  relief  by  reveraing  FSRCs  rul- 
ings on  production  related  allowanoea  and 
btu  gas  measurement,  and  by  requiring  spe- 
cific contract  authority  to  change  NOPA 
ceiling  prices.  These  additional  propoaals 
will  result  in  an  initial  annual  saving  of  ap- 
proximately 8300  for  each  realdential  cus- 
tomer in  New  York  City. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  HJl.  1753  is  tbe  Ad- 
minstration's  proposaL  WbQe  S.  818  will 
clearly  place  tbe  gas  industry  in  a  deregulat- 
ed free  mariwt.  it  wiU  do  ao  at  the  expense 
of  consumers  and  businesses  alike. 

The  Administration's  bill  would  deregu- 
late the  price  of  all  natural  gas:  old  gas  con- 
tracU  would  be  cancelled  by  November.  1084 
and  the  remaining  controls  on  aU  gas  lifted 
by  19M.  with  incenUves  to  renegotiate  cm- 
tracU  up  to  thoae  dates.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  renegotiation  of  contracts.  S.  815  in- 
cludes a  market  out  provisi<m  which  would 
allow  either  party  to  cancel  any  contract 
not  renegotiated  by  January  1088.  Tbe  pro- 
posal also  would  repeal  the  President's  or 
Congress's  current  ability  to  impose  controls 
on  natural  gas. 

Under  &  818.  pipeline  c(»npanies  would  be 
prohibited  from  automatically  passing  on 
price  increases  of  an  amount  greater  than 
the  preenactment  price,  plus  inflatioiL  How- 
ever, if  a  pipeline  company  wanted  a  higher 
price,  it  could  appeal  to  FERC  for  approval. 
In  those  requests.  FERC  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  availability  of  lower  priced  gas  and 
tbe  pipeline's  need  to  acquire  this  gas  for 
existing  customers.  Under  S.  615.  producers 
will  be  free  to  cancel  old  gas  contracts  after 
November  1084.  and  in  the  interim  it  can  be 
expected  that  they  wiU  offer  pipelines  an 
opportunity  to  renegotiate  old  gas  contracts 
at  a  substantially  higher  price  so  pipeline 
companies  can  avoid  tbe  total  cancellation 
after  November  1984.  It  will  be  these  re- 
negotiated higher  priced  contracts  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  an  appeal  to  FERC. 
In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  S.  615 
which  sets  an  absolute  inflation  price  cap  on 
old  gas  contracts  to  protect  consumers.  It 
merely  leaves  it  up  to  the  discretion  of 
nSlC  to  approve  increases— a  body  which 
we  liave  seen  continually  abdicate  responsi- 
bility to  consumers,  such  as  in  its  produc- 
tion related  coat  decision,  which  became  ef  • 
fecUve  March  5. 1083. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  limit 
"take  or  pay"  provisions  to  70  percent  Is 
similarly  inadequate.  The  idea  of  limiting 
"take  or  pay"  provisions  is  commendable: 
however.  70  percent  will  clearly  not  be 
enough  to  offset  the  sharp  price  increases 
brought  about  by  the  FERC-approved 
higher  rates. 

If  passed,  the  AdministraUon's  bill  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  New  York  Oty 
consumers.  In  order  to  measure  the  Impact 
of  this  proposal,  the  sales  volume  and  prices 
of  old  gas  of  the  three  major  pipeline  sup- 
pliers to  Consolidated  Edison  and  Brooklyn 
Union  Oas.  the  City's  energy  suppliers,  were 
examined.  A  conservative  price  measure  was 
used  by  relying  upon  the  gas  price  for  Sec- 
tion 103  as  the  basis  for  the  lower  range  of 
estimation,  and  the  upper  level  of  estimated 
increase  was  premised  up<m  tbe  market 
clearing  price. 

For  all  consumers  purchasing  gas  from 
Consolidated  Edison,  the  estimated  increase 
would  range  between  803.6  aitd  8388.7  mil- 
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lion,  depending  upon  bow  high  tbe  price  of 
old  gas  risea.  For  Brooklyn  Union  Oaa  cus- 
tomers, tbe  inereaae  would  range  between 
888.8  million  and  8190.7  mOllan.  Hie  total 
fstiimati^  Impact  for  all  oonaumers  in  New 
York  City  would  range  between  8183.3  mO- 
llon  and  8449.4  million  annually.  This  works 
out  to  a  ivojected  annual  median  inereaae 
of  approximately  8400  per  gas  consumer  In 
New  York  City.  These  tnereaaea  are  for  con- 
sumers only.  When  combined  with  the  con- 
comitant increases  to  buamesa  customers, 
tbe  impact  on  New  York  City  could  be 
severe.  At  a  time  when  tbe  Administration 
is  radically  reducing  emergmcy  energy  as- 
sistance programa.  food  stampa.  and  other 
social  programs  targeted  for  tbe  poor,  upon 
whom  theae  increases  would  have  the  great- 
est impact,  it  is  now  proposing  a  deregulato- 
ry  policy  which  would  afford  little  or  no 
consumer  protection,  vastly  increase  produc- 
er surpluses  (windfall  proflU)  and  permit 
tbe  price  "spike"  that  the  NOPA  was  ex- 
pressly enacted  to  prevent. 

In  doaing.  I  would  again  stress  my  strong 
support  for  HJL  1783.  New  York  Oty  and 
its  consumers  can  iU  afford  tbe  energy  bills 
which  would  result  from  the  Administra- 
tion's proposaL  The  effect  on  New  York 
City  households,  particularly  low  incmne 
familiea.  would  be  severe.  Tbe  NOPA  and 
tbe  natural  gas  market  need  to  be  corrected, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner  which  is 
fair  and  reasoiuU>le  for  alL  Leglslaticm  must 
reflect  the  needs  of  consumers,  businesses 
and  the  naUon  alike.  At  this  point  in  time 
we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  one  for  the 
sake  of  another.  HJl.  1753  is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  sound  solution  to  this  difficult 
problem. 

Sincerely. 

SntoM  P.  Oouaonm. 

Commiaaioner.m 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  HAXTLAHD 
IK  TBI  HOUSE  or  BKPRBSKIfTATlVCS 

WedTiesday.  May  2S,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12.  the  House  adopted  the  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  voted  for  that 
legislation  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  once  again,  to  ex- 
press the  importance  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  make 
concrete  this  Nation's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  scientific  re- 
geaich.  In  this  regard,  the  $50  milUon 
authorized  to  upgrade  and  modernize 
science  laboratories  and  equipment 
represents  an  urgent  and  important 
investment. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  earmarks  $15 
million  for  research  in  the  social,  be- 
havioral, and  information  sciences.  We 
have  for  too  long  ignored  the  impor- 
tant contributions  of  these  disciplines 
and  concentrated  on  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  alone.  Close  examina- 
tion of  our  productivity  problems  re- 
veals the  sources  to  be  behavorial 
rather    than    technological.    Indeed, 
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much  of  our  capital  itodc  consists  of 
human  sldlls  and  not  machinery  and 
equipments 

The  National  Sdenoe  Fbundation's 
research  Drograms  in  the  aodal  and 
behavmial  sdenoe*  have  supported  im- 
portant wtHric  in  economics  paycholo- 
gy,  sociology,  political  adence.  anthro- 
pology, and  linguistici,  among  other 
disdpUnes.  Indeed  NSP  sumwrt  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  economics 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Dr.  Mancur  Olson,  helped  sunTort  the 
writing  of  his  recent  book,  the  "Rise 
and  Decline  of  Nations,"  which  offers 
a  new  theory  to  explain  rapid  changes 
in  econranlc  growth. 

I  look  forward  to  the  swift  passage 
of  the  authorization  in  the  Senate, 
and  then  ultimate  wproval  by  the 
President.9 


WILLY  LOMAN  IN  PEKING 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 


'ATTVXS 


or 
m  THE  Bonsi  or 

WeAnaday,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
much  needed  perq)ective  on  Sino- 
American  relations  was  provided  re- 
cently in  a  column  by  ¥niliam  Satire 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Safire 
points  out  quite  correctly  that  it  is  the 
Chinese  themselves,  and  not  the 
Reagan  administration,  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  current  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  By  relentless- 
ly harping  on  the  Taiwan  issue,  by 
loudly  demanding  changes  in  U.S.  ref- 
ugee law,  and  by  dimisily  courting  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese  have  man- 
aged to  undermine  their  own  interests, 
however  self-serving,  in  seeking  a 
doser  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

Too  often,  we  hear  loud  cries  from 
Congress  blaming  our  own  country  for 
any  setbadi  that  oocuta  in  our  bilater- 
al relations  with  other  countries.  But 
let  us  never  forget  that  any  substan- 
tive relationship  is  always  a  two-way 
street.  BCr.  Safire  makes  abundantly 
dear  that  the  Chinese  have  been  quite 
a  bit  less  than  forthcoming  in  their 
dealings  with  the  United  States.  I  ask 
that  the  column  by  VHlUam  Safire  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Rboobd. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  0. 10881 

WiixT  LoMAM  a  PBEnro 

(By  William  Safire) 

WASHnotOH.  May  8— Arthur  Miller's 
"Death  of  a  Salesman."  directed  by  the 
author  and  starring  St^ben  Ying.  who 
translated  the  play  into  Chinese,  opened  in 
Peking  last  week. 

The  tragic  hero.  Willy  Loman.  lugs  his 
suitcaaes  filled  with  false  values  onstage  to 
dramatize  to  a  new  audience  that  success  in 
life  is  better  measured  by  the  love  of  a 
family  than  the  liking  of  customers. 

A  question  arises:  Why,  a  dosen  years 
after  tbe  fkrst  talks  betwem  Zhou  Enlal  and 
Henry  Kissinger,  have  Chinese- American  re- 
lations progressed  so  little? 
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The  tendency  at  Americans  is  to  blame 
ouiadvea  for  the  blunders  of  others.  We 
laab  our  own  backs  for  being  indiscreet 
about  playing  the  China  card  against  the 
or  for  otherwise  offending  Chi- 
sensiblliUea. 

But  it  was  Peking  that  overplayed  its 
band  that  resulted  in  its  loss  of  leverage  in 
world  affairs. 

The  casence  of  Zhou  Enlal's  diplomacy 
was  to  induce  the  nontbreatening  American 
barbarians  into  standing  up  to  the  threaten- 
ing Soviet  barbarians  by  beginning  to  coop- 
erate in  trade  and  strategy  against  BCosoow. 
Already  ideologically  estranged  from  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  Kingdom  skillfully 
ex^dted  America's  desire  to  worry  the  Rus- 
sians by  establishing  a  new  Chinese-Ameri- 
can relationship.  Thus,  Chou  received  UJ3. 
help  and  recognition  while  demonstrating  to 
Moaoow  that  China  could  not  be  intimidat- 
ed. 

But  consider  the  situation  today:  the  new 
Chinese  leaders  have  lost  their  internation- 
al leverage. 

In  relations  with  the  UJ3.  after  snatching 
normalisation  from  Mr.  Carter  at  no  cost, 
P^ing  acted  with  ill  grace  toward  the  fur- 
ther Reagan  concessions.  To  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing, tbe  Taiwan  issue  suddenly  became  more 
important  than  the  common  interest  in  con- 
taining Soviet  hegemony.  The  startling 
offCT  by  Mr.  Reagan  in  August  of  1982  to  ul- 
timately cut  off  all  arms  sales  to  Taiwan 
was  met  with  "not  enough"  from  Peking. 
Later,  visiting  Secretary  Shultz  was  pelted 
with  press  insults  on  his  departure. 

When  a  young  female  tennis  player:  Hu 
Na,  defected.  Peking  loudly  demanded  that 
the  U.S.  change  its  fundamental  law  on  ref- 
ugeea;  the  Reagan  men  were  then  forced  to 
react  by  granting  the  young  woman  asylum: 
in  a  fit  of  Peking.  China  cut  off  future  offi- 
cial cultural  exchanges.  Not  very  subtle,  and 
whoUy  ineffective.  The  message  from 
PeUng  was  a  threat  to  play  their  Russian 
card:  If  you  don't  give  us  everything  we 
want,  well  start  dealing  with  the  Russians. 

That  was  blimdering.  The  Soviet  leaders 
might  be  willing  to  accommodate  Chinese 
desires  by  rearranging  the  disposition  of 
some  border  troops,  but  on  the  matter  that 
affects  Chinese-Russian  affairs  most  direct- 
ly—Vietnam's takeover  of  China's  ally,  Cam- 
bodia—the  Russians  wUl  surely  stick  with 
their  client.  Vietnam.  That  clearly  tells  the 
third  world,  which  China  would  like  to  lead, 
that  the  Chinese  cannot  get  a  superpower 
to  lay  off  one  of  its  neighbors. 

This  inept  bipolar  byplay  has  brought 
PeUng  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  worried  that  the  Chinese  will 
embrace  the  Americans,  and  so  they  go 
ahead  and  support  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Americans  are  not  worried  that 
the  Chinese  will  rapproche  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  so  we  theaten  to  withdrawn  from 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  if  Peking  tries 
to  Udc  out  Taiwan. 

Evidently  the  Chinese  leaders  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  their  loss  of  diplomatic  lever- 
age. The  Peking  Daily  is  now  being  pub- 
lished In  EngUsh,  and  a  flock  of  press  agents 
has  been  added  to  the  previously  stone- 
faced  Peking  ministries.  A  deft  new  ambasa- 
dor  has  been  dispaltched  to  Washington,  in- 
telligence cooperation  has  picked  up.  a  Jeep 
deal  has  been  signed,  and  Henry  Kissinger 
was  summoned  to  Peking  last  month,  pre- 
sumably to  establish  a  front,  back  or  side 
channel. 

Such  cosmetics  cannot  cover  up  the  diplo- 
matic decline  when  what  is  really  needed  is 
a  demonstration  of  internal  stability.  The 
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world  knows  that  Deng's  recent  nfiing  at 
the  U.8.  for  continuing  even  a  reduced  tup- 
port  for  Taiwan  is  evidence  of  bis  own  inter- 
nal weakness— Mao  and  Zhou  were  never 
forced  to  play  to  the  crowds  at  home  on  the 
TUwan  issue. 

To  recoup,  and  to  regain  tbe  poattlon  in 
the  world  suitaUe  for  tbe  government  of  a 
billion  people.  Pekhig  should  seek  to  reas- 
sure the  Taiwanese,  not  frighten  them  by 
demanding  arms  cutoffs.  China  should  df er 
genuine  market  opportunities  to  American 
business,  instead  of  trying  to  expand  tbe 
protectionist  bureaucracy  that  stifles  invest- 
ment It  should  return  to  delicacy  and  sub- 
Uety.  instead  of  pursuing  the  politics  of 
petulance  by  cranly  playing  tbe  Russian 
card. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  China  should 
take  a  ride  on  a  smile  and  a  shoeshine.  As 
Willy  Loman  learned  too  late,  tbe  relation- 
ships that  count  are  built  on  steady  accre- 
tions of  trust  and  not  on  the  shifting  sands 
of  material  gain.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES  DESERVE  A 
PAIR  TRIAL 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAIH 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 
•  Ur.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  years,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Members  of  Congress  lias 
been  urging  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  urban  "enterprise 
zones."  The  current  version  of  the  en- 
terprise zones  legislation,  HJl.  1955. 
introduced  by  Represenative  Babbeh 
CoNABLE,  currently  has  more  than  140 
House  cosponsors.  I  am  pleased  to  lie  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  expects  enter- 
prise zones  to  be  a  panacea  for-  the 
problems  faced  by  depressed  urban 
areas.  However,  it  does  represent  an 
innovative  i4>proach  to  the  serious 
problems  faced  by  our  uriian  areas 
today,  and  it  deserves  a  fair  hearing. 

I  am  pleased  to  indude  in  the 
Record  a  May  23  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  Newsdart  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  which  makes  a  responsible 
case  for  the  enterprise  zones  legisla- 
tion. 

[From  Newsday.  May  23. 1083] 

ERTxaPRisE  ZoNxs  Deserve  a  Faix  Tbial 

The  White  House  got  nowhere  in  Con- 
gress last  year  when  it  proposed  legislation 
that  would  grant  tax  advantages  to  busi- 
nesses for  setting  up  shop  in  low-income 
areas  and  employing  disadvantaged  people. 

Now  the  administration  is  trying  again, 
with  a  bill  that  has  been  modified  to  meet 
some  congressional  reservations.  The  Senate 
is  expected  to  i4>prove  it  this  time,  but  pas- 
sage in  the  House  is  still  considered  doubt- 
ful 

That's  too  iMuL  It's  an  innovative  propos- 
al, relatively  inexpensive  to  implement,  and 
it  deserves  a  triaL  If  it  fails  a  fair  test.  Con- 
gress can  always  scrap  it  later. 

The  purpose  Is  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  "enterprise  zones"  where  federal 
tax  incentives  would  encourage  businesses 
to  create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  poor.  The 
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vould  raquin  lUtM  and  loakUttet 
pot  tottther  a  paekace  of  tbelr  own 
to  raduM  hiMliwi  eoiU.  Tbew 
_  eouM  Indade  Ux  cuU,  relief  fran 
ngulattaBB,  Improved  local  aervleee 


TIm  entotpclw  mam  Idea  has  been  efaain- 
ptaned  for  yean  t^  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R- 
BuffSalo)  and  was  adopted  by  Ronald 
Raaian  btf ore  hta  election.  With  that  baek- 
gnNmd  and  Iti  leUanee  on  private  InltlaUve 
and  raiulatory  reUef.  the  pracram  baa  "Re- 
pubUcan"  ataiNMd  aU  over  It 

Crttka  eontend  that  the  ef  f  eetiveneai  of 
tax  Inteirtlvea  la  unproved  and  that  the 
aanea  wont  do  much  good.  But  the  procram 
wmld  tie  together  a  novel  cowblnatlnn  of 
IncenUvea  ba  a  way  that  bant  been  tried. 
The  achalnMraUve  f^ptiff—  are  minimal 
and  the  White  Bouae  Is  asking  authorin- 
tion  to  grant  tax  benefiU  to  only  75  lonea. 
ao  the  coat  tat  likely  to  be  great. 

And  It  Juat  might  work.  We  hope  the 
House  Is  wining  to  find  out.* 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  TAX 
LOOPHOLBB 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  INMRn  BUtOTA 

ni  TBI  Houss  or  ■snassHTATivxs 


Wednemlaw.  Mag  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  lir.  Speaker.  I  am 
ple—ed  to  Join  CmicreaBnuui  Pxcklb  in 
introdudnc  ledalstlon.  HJl.  3110,  to 
slmm  the  door  shut  on  a  provision  of 
our  tax  law  that  is  becoming  the 
Grand  Canytm  of  tax  loopholes.  The 
tax  loophole  I  am  taking  about  is  inge- 
nious. It  is  alao  outrageous.  It  adds  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  our  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity. Its  benefits  flow  entirely  to 
loophole  lawyers  and  their  wealthy  cli- 
ents. Unless  this  loophole  is  plugged, 
and  plugged  soon,  it  will  cost  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  literally  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  adding  to  an  already 
ballocnlng  Federal  deficit. 

Put  simply,  our  bill  would  stop  tax- 
exempt  organisations  and  govern- 
ments from  selling  tax  breaks.  But 
how.  one  asks,  is  it  possible  that  orga- 
nizations that  do  not  pay  any  taxes  to 
begin  with  have  any  tax  loopholes  to 
sell?  That  Jiist  does  not  make  any 


Well,  that  is  the  ingeniousness  of 
this  tax  loophole.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense.  But  it  is  happening.  All 
across  the  country,  cities,  counties, 
imiverstties.  and  Federal  agencies  are 
getting  into  the  act  through  sophisti- 
cated and  new  uses  of  so-called  sale- 
leaseback  and  leveraged-leasing  trans- 
actions. EHentially.  what  happens  is 
that  a  tax-exempt  entity  arranges  to 
have  a  private  group  construct  a  big 
IMoJect,  such  as  a  courthouse.  The  pri- 
vate group,  because  it  pays  taxes  on  its 
profits,  gets  to  claim  a  pleth<M«  of  tax 
breaks.  Inchiding  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  investment  tax  credits  in 
buUdtng  the  courthouse.  The  tax- 
exempt  agency  then  leases  the  court- 
house from  the  private  group  at  a  cost 
that  reflects  a  passthrough  of  a  por- 
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Uoo  of  the  tax  benefits  taken  by  the 
ivlvate  group.  The  private  group  is 
happy  because  it  has  reduced  its  tax 
bill  at  almost  no  risk.  The  tax-exempt 
agency  is  happy  because  its  budget 
looks  smaller  instead  of  buying  the 
building  outright,  it  makes  lease  pay- 
ments on  it  over  a  number  of  years. 

Everybody  should  be  happy?  It  looks 
like  a  free  lunch,  right?  Wrong. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  or  an  un- 
derstanding of  complex  arithmetic  to 
figure  out  who  is  getting  fleeced.  It  is 
the  American  taxpayer.  One  concrete 
example  shows  how.  Recently,  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  looked  into  the  Navy's  decision 
to  lease  rather  than  buy  13  specialized 
cargo  ships  to  suivort  the  rapid  de- 
ployment of  marine  brigades  in  crisis 
areas.  The  testimony  revealed  that  the 
Navy  will  save  $480  million  in  its 
budget  by  leasing  rather  than  buying. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  the  XJB.  Treas- 
ury will  lose  $760  million  in  revenues 
from  tax  benefits  that  wiU  accrue  to 
private  groups  that  carry  the  title  to 
the  ships.  The  difference  between 
what  the  Navy  saves  and  the  Treasury 
loses  is  $270  million. 

In  effect,  the  Navy's  decision  to 
lease  these  ships  rather  than  buy 
them  results  in  a  front-end  cost  over- 
run of  $270  million.  That  Is  a  $270  mil- 
lion cost  overrun  incurred  before  even 
one  ship  is  built.  That  is  $270  million 
that  flows  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
private  lessors  and  their  middlemen, 
the  lawyers  and  accountants  who  ar- 
ranged the  deal.  Not  so  incidentally,  in 
this  instance,  the  legal  fees  to  arrange 
the  Navy  transaction,  alone,  cost  $4.2 
million,  and  the  Navy  picked  up  the 
tab.  That  is  $270  mllUon,  in  Just  this 
one  case,  that  is  added  to  the  Federal 
deficit. 

The  rent-a-navy  tax  scheme  ia  only 
the  most  celebrated  example.  There 
are  many  others.  In  Just  the  past  few 
months.  Congressman  PiCKix  and  his 
staff  have  uncovered  dozens  of  other 
cases.  Counties  are  leasing  sewage 
treatment  plants;  cities  are  leasing  city 
halls,  museums,  and  convention  cen- 
ters; and  universities  are  leasing 
campus  facilities.  The  engine  driving 
this  new  leasing  rollercoaster  is. 
simply  enough.  Federal  tax  breaks. 

And  no  one  should  be  deceived  or 
lulled  to  sleep  about  the  true  and  po- 
tentially enormous  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  of  these  new  leasing 
schemes. 

Blr.  Speaker,  the  tax  loophole  that 
brought  us  the  "rent-a-navy"  scam  is  a 
backdoor  spending  program  for  the 
wealthy  of  potentially  colossal  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  spending  campaign  being 
undertaken  through  the  Tax  Code  and 
largely  hidden  from  public  view.  It  Is, 
purely  and  simply,  a  tax  shelter  with- 
out any  redeeming  qualities. 

Our  bill  would  put  an  end  to  this 
loophole  that  is  picking  the  pockets  of 
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the  American  taxpayer.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it,  and  to  move  for 
its  enactment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  under- 
stand that  this  loophole  is  a  problem 
that  does  not  stand  alone.  There 
would  be  no  strong  force  for  "sale- 
leasefaacks"  and  "leverage  leasing"  on 
the  scale  we  are  seeing  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  extraordinary  tax  subsidies 
conferred  upon  wealthy  individuals 
and  large  corporations  in  the  1081  Tax 
Act  The  1981  Tax  Act  provided  a 
whole  new  vista  to  the  tax  shelter  in- 
dustry. In  my  view.  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  take  a  new  lo(A  at  the 
entire  system  of  capital  cost  recovery 
now  set  in  place.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  act  to  end  the  selling  of  tax 
breaks  by  nontaxable  entities  that 
threatens  to  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  hemorrhaging  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection.  I 
would  like  to  include,  at  this  point  in 
the  RiooRD.  a  summary  entitled  "Key 
Provisions  of  the  Government  Leasing 
Act  of  1983." 

KzT  Paovniom  or  thx  OovnuntBnAL 

LxAsniG  Act  or  1983 
In  general,  the  bill  would  require  straight- 
line  depreciation  over  extended  recovery  pe- 
riods for  property  used  by  tax-exempt  enti- 
ties and  would  tighten  the  present  law 
denial  of  investment  crediU  for  this  pnqwr- 
ty. 

DBPaaciATioii  raovisioiis 

A.  The  bill  would  require  that  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  property  used  by  tax- 
exempt  entitles  be  computed  by  using  the 
straight-line  method  and  the  following  ex- 
tended recovery  periods:  5  years  for  proper- 
ty In  the  3-ye*r  class;  12  years,  in  the  5-year 
class:  25  years,  in  the  10-year  class;  and  35 
years.  In  the  15-year  public  utility  class  and 
the  15-year  real  property  class. 

B.  Depreciation  deductions  for  mass  com- 
muting vehicles  eligible  for  safe-harbor 
lease  treatment  under  present  law  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

urvKsmxirT  cxxorr  raovisioifs 

A.  The  bill  would  extend  the  present  law 
denial  of  the  investment  credit  for  property 
used  by  certain  tax-exempt  entities  to 
cover— 

1.  property  used  by  any  foreign  person 
(when  Income  from  the  property  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  tax),  any  foreign  government, 
any  international  organization  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

2.  property  used  pursuant  to  a  contract 
that  purports  to  be  a  service  contract  but  is 
more  properly  treated  as  a  lease. 

B.  The  bill  would  allow  the  rehabillUtion 
credit  for  qualified  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures for  buildings  leased  to  tax-exempt  en- 
tities (as  under  present  law),  but  not  where 
the  building  or  rehabillUtion  expenditure 
has  been  financed  by  a  tax-exempt  industri- 
al development  bond. 

EmcnvKDAns 

A.  In  general,  the  bill  would  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  after 
May  33. 1983. 

B.  The  bill  would  not  apply  to  property 
used  purstiant  to  binding  contracts  which 
on  May  23,  1983,  and  thereafter  required 
the  taxpayer  to  acquire,  construct,  recon- 
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struct,  or  rdiabaitate  the  property  and  re- 
qulied  the  tax-exempt  entity  to  uw  it.  Thia 
exeapMon  wauld  apply  to  ptopwty  used  by 
the  United  atatea  only  If  It  is  plaoad  In  serv- 
ice before  Jigiuary  1. 1M4.* 


tore  Jmiuary  i 
IRIBUTE 


TO  B.  F.  SMITH 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 


iTTVB 


or 
in  THX  HOOSI  or 

Wednesday.  Muw  25, 19»3 

•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  from  my  dis- 
trict who  i$  retiring  after  a  long  career 
of  service  Do  the  MlasiggtppI  Delta. 

B.  F.  Smith  of  Leland.  Miss.,  has 
served  as  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Delta  Council,  an  agricultural  and 
economic  lorum  for  that  area,  for  the 
past  26  years.  He  Is  retiring  this 
month,  ai^  May  27  has  been  deaignafc- 
ed  "B.  F.  Smith  Day"  in  our  State  in 
his  honor. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
value  that  he  has  had  to  the  Mtasiagip- 
pi  Delta  area  and  to  the  Ddta  Council 
organization  during  his  yean  there. 
He  has  understood  the  economic  and 
social  problems  and  advantages  of  our 
region,  and  has  worked  steadily  to 
come  up  with  progressive  solutions  for 
whatever  problems  we  have  had. 

He  has  been  the  Delta's  most  re- 
spected lobbyist  throug^ut  his 
career,  and  his  counsel  and  advice  has 
been  welcomed  by  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27,  citizens 
throughout  Mississlpiri  wfll  gather  In 
Cleveland.  Miss.,  to  hmior  B.  F.  Smith, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join 
them  in  saluting  this  man  who  has 
been  such  a  great  asset  to  our  State 
and  to  this  country.* 


STRENGTHEN  CIVIL  SERVICE 

HON.  tHOMASM.  FOGUETTA 

or  raaasiLVMOA 
ni  THK  aouss  op  BgnamiTATivB 


Wednesday,  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  FOGUETTA.  liCr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  wHl 
strengtheil  our  Nation's  dvll  service, 
and  turn  back  the  vicious  and  un- 
founded attacks  that  the  administra- 
titm  has  continually  launched  against 
Federal  troricers,  their  romtatlons, 
their  salaries,  their  benefits,  and  ulti- 
mately their  Jobs. 

As  many  Monbers  are  well  aware, 
the  Office  of  PerMonel  Management 
published,  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  30«  proposed  regulations  that 
drastically  alter  promotion  and  reten- 
tion inocedures.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  these  regulaticms.  if  Imple- 
mented, could  decimate  our  Nation's 
dvU  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  support  the  concept  of  a 
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merit  iiay  ssrstem  for  Federal  workers, 
as  embodied  in  the  Civil  Service 
Refwm  Act  of  1978.  The  key  to  a  suc- 
ceMful  merit  pay  system,  however.  Is 
an  accurate  and  effective  employee 
perf  onnanoe  appraisal  system. 

Numerous  reiwrts  from  the  General 
Aoootmting  Office  have  pointed  out 
the  shortcomings  of  the  merit  pay  sys- 
tems currently  in  operation  for  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  and  employ- 
ees in  OS  levels  13  through  15.  Super- 
visors are  not  adequately  or  appropri- 
atdy  trained  In  employee  performance 
evaluation.  Employees  are  not  as  fully 
Involved  in  setting  critical  elements 
and  performance  standards  as  sound 
and  fair  management  policy  would  dic- 
tate. Employees  are  not  informed  of 
critical  elements  and  performance 
standards  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  sys- 
tems were  not  given  a  debugging 
period  of  several  years,  as  is  usually 
dmie  before  basing  personnel  decisions 
<m  the  evaluations  the  sjrstem  pro- 
vides. 

Rather  than  working  to  correct 
these  deficiencies.  OFM  has  expanded 
these  imperfect  systems  to  cover  all 
Federal  employees,  making  the  conse- 
quences for  our  Nation's  civil  service 
that  much  more  serious  and  undesir- 
able. The  success  of  a  performance  ap- 
praisal system  ultimately  rests  upon 
employee  acceptance  and  support.  It  is 
dear  to  me  that  the  current  system 
does  not  enjoy,  nor  does  it  deserve, 
such  support. 

These  new  regulations  will  only  ex- 
acerbate the  situation.  They  displace 
the  veterans'  preference  with  regard 
to  retention  during  a  reduction  in 
force.  They  severely  limit  an  employ- 
ee's right  to  appeal  an  unfavorable 
pert ormance  rating.  They  remove  the 
prohibition  against  forced  distribution 
of  ratings,  opening  the  door  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a  curve  of  evauation 
grades.  They  curtail  imion  bargaining 
rights.  Under  these  regulations,  over 
half  of  all  Federal  woi^ers  will  never 
be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  top 
withln-grade  levels  of  their  Jobs,  no 
matter  how  well  they  pertorm. 

The  bUl  I  am  introducing  today, 
with  the  bipartisan  support  of  almost 
20  original  cosponsors.  is  essential  to 
creating  the  accurate,  discerning,  and 
equitable  merit  pay  system  that  is  the 
intention  of  current  law.  It  requires 
GAO  to  evaluate  each  agency's  per- 
formance appraisal  system  and  report 
Its  findings  and  any  recommended 
modifications  to  Congress.  Additional- 
ly, any  time  that  an  agency  proposed 
to  change  its  appraisal  system  or  that 
OFM  proposes  clianges  in  the  regula- 
tions that  govern  all  agendes'  apprais- 
al systems,  the  OAO  will  be  required 
to  evaluate  the  changes  and  their 
probable  Impact.  The  bill  sets  up  spe- 
cific standards  by  which  these  evalua- 
tions are  to  be  made,  and  it  insures 
that  employees  are  appropriately  in- 
volved in  the  process  and  that  supervl- 
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sors  are  adequately  trained  in  per- 
f  ormance  vpralsal  skills.  It  also  more 
specifically  notes  imlon  bargaining 
rights  with  regard  to  agmcywlde 
standards  for  appraisal  and  merit  pay 
systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  pertorm- 
ance  appraisal  systems  are  flawed, 
both  in  their  design  and  in  their  im- 
plementation. Similarly,  the  newly 
proposed  regulations  are  seriously  de- 
fident.  They  do  not  implement  a 
merit  pay  system  that  Is  an  incentive 
for  improved  pertormance.  My  bill 
provides  for  careful,  detailed  study, 
thus  allowing  Congress  to  act  to  cor- 
rect shortcomings  that  are  identif led. 
It  is  unfortunate  and  imfalr  that  the 
administration,  playing  on  unfair  and 
imtrue  stereotypes  of  the  lazy,  over- 
paid Federal  pia>erpusher,  has  contin- 
ued its  scapegoat  treatment  of  Federal 
workers  with  these  regulations. 

With  this  bill,  I  hope  to  bring  some 
reasoned,  rational  consideration  to 
this  important  issue.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  bill  will  receive  expeditious 
and  favorable  consideration,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  more  of  my 
colleagues  Join  me  as  coqiopsors  of 
this  legislation. 

Thank  you.« 


A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE,  A  CALL 
TO  ACTION 


HON.  LES  AoCOIN 

OFOBEGOIT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  AxKX>IN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
once  again  honored  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  our  call  to  consdence  vigil, 
the  congressional  effort  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman WisTH.  for  organizing  this 
demonstration  of  congressional  con- 
cern for  the  victims  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

During  the  Vigil,  we  commend  the 
individuals  and  families  seeking  free- 
dom and  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  names  change,  but  the 
message  remains  the  same— thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  from  aU  walks  of  life 
continue  to  be  denied  the  right  to  free 
thought,  religion,  and  onlgratlon. 

So,  today,  BCr.  Speaker.  I  issue  a  call 
to  consdence  on  behalf  of  all  Soviet 
Jewry— academics  stripped  of  their 
titles,  Soviet  refusenilcs  imprisoned, 
students  denied  entrance  to  universi- 
ties, workers  deprived  of  Jobs,  hus- 
bands unable  to  Join  their  wives 
abroad,  and  the  Ust  goes  on. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  watch- 
ing with  alarm  the  startling  decline  in 
Soviet  emigration.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  slammed  the  door  on  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews.  Last  year,  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  fell  to  its  lowest 
annual  level  in  over  a  decade  with  less 
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than  S.000  Soviet  Jewi  allowed  to  emi- 
■rate. 

We  are  also  watching  with  alann  a 
fundamental  qualitative  change  in  the 
Uvea  of  Soviet  Jews.  Jewish  cultural 
aettvl^  and  religious  observance  are 
being  attacked  with  frl^tening  venge- 
ance. Soviet  KOB  officials,  armed 
with  threats  of  arrest,  persist  In  con- 
ducting sudden  raids,  confiscating  pri- 
vate property  and  banning  the  teach- 
ing of  Heteew  an  other  educaUcmal 
pursuits.  Soviet  authorities  have  tar- 
geted Jewish  scientists  and  academl- 
duis  for  intimidation  and  public  deg- 
radation. They  continue  their  oppres- 
simi  of  Soviet  Jews  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  In  which 
they  pledged  to  uphold  basic  huftian 
rights,  among  them,  the  rights  to  cul- 
tural expression  and  emigration. 

What  we  watch  with  distress,  we 
must  TtBBtood  to  with  vigor  and  re- 
solve. If  the  protests  of  our  friends  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  forcibly  silenced, 
we  must  be  their  voices  and  take  up 
their  cry. 

As  concerned  and  active  proponents 
of  their  cause.  I  fervantly  hope  that 
we  can  individually  and  collectively  in- 
tmslfy  our  involvement  by  working 
tor  more  prisoners  of  conscience,  by 
writing  more  letters  and  continuing  to 
speak  out  against  the  injustices  being 
popetuated  upon  Soviet  Jews  at  every 
onwrtunlty. 

I  have  sponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolutiim  63  with  my  colleague  from 
C(Hinectlcut.  Barbara  KnofSLLT.  to 
further  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  my  resolution  has  received 
from  over  180  Members  and  am  more 
determined  than  ever  to  pursue  this 
resolutkHi  to  successful  passage.  The 
more  Members  of  Congress  who  Join 
me  in  this  pursuit,  the  more  likely  the 
Soviet  Union  will  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

We  know  that  despite  grave  risk, 
there  are  many  within  the  Soviet 
Union  who  continue  to  speak  out,  to 
protest  and  virtually  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  human  rights  and  free- 
dmn.  As  they  maintain  their  vigil,  we 
in  the  West  must  maintain  ours.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  indifference  when 
human  dignity  and  basic  civil  liberties 
are  at  stake. 

If  we  fail  to  take  action,  the  words  of 
a  leading  refusenik  Turi  Tamopolsky. 
may  become  all  too  true.  In  reflectiiig 
upon  Soviet  emigration  policy,  he 
wrote: 

If  they  deprive  us  of  3  years,  they  will  de- 
prive us  of  4.  If  4.  thjui  5  is  still  easier  to 
take  away.  If  today  we  have  no  Job.  tlum  to- 
morraw  we  wiU  have  no  foreign  mail  and 
telephone  calls.  If  tomorrow  we  have  no 
mall,  the  day  after  tomorrow  there  will  be 
no  higher  education  for  our  children  and  no 
free  aoocH  to  other  places  In  the  country. 
They  will  start  putting  us  into  prison  for 
the  slightest  protest.  The  noose  around  our 
neck  win  tighten  step  by  step,  and  the  world 
win  he  be  adapted  to  that  process. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ever  let  our- 
selves reach  that  point.  As  chairman 
of  the  first  session  of  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Jerusalem. 
Gerald  Kraft  articulated  a  message 
that  we  must  send  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  send  repeatedly:  That  in  tlUs 
"dark  time,"  Soviet  Jews  are  "not 
alone,  not  forgotten."  The  actions  of 
Congress  and  communities  around  the 
world  not  only  raise  the  level  of  aware- 
ness but  "extend  the  bond  of  human- 
ity" to  Soviet  Jews  themselves. 

May  we  in  Congress,  inspired  by  the 
courageous  struggle  of  so  many  Soviet 
Jews,  call  on  the  President  and  the 
Kremlin  to  take  significant  steps  to 
liberate  Soviet  Jews  once  and  for  all.* 


CARBONE  VARANO.  R.P.  CITED 
FOR  PROTECTINO  CONSUMERS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

ormw  JsasET 
Uf  THC  HOUSX  or  RKPRXSKHTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  May  2S,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  report  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Hmnan  Services  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  issued  its 
Commission's  special  citation  to  one  of 
my  constituents.  Carmine  Varano. 
Since  1978  Mi.  Varano  has  conducted 
an  international  one-man  campaign  to 
remove  the  dangerous  pharmaceutical 
product,  camphorated  oil.  from  public 
iise. 

Mr.  Varano.  who  is  a  registered 
pharmacist,  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  concerned  the  dangers  of  camphor- 
ated oil,  which  caused  severe  injuries 
when  consumed  and  which  is  of  doubt- 
ful therapeutic  value.  Because  of  Car- 
mine's persistency,  Richard  S. 
Schweiker.  then  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  on  September  20. 
1982  signed  the  final  regulations 
which  appeared  in  the  September  21. 
1982  Federal  Register,  removing  cam- 
phorated oil  from  the  maiitetplace. 

The  OTC  Miscellaneous  Internal 
Drugs  Panel  investigating  Mr.  Var- 
ano's  charges  states  in  a  preliminary 
report  released  February  6,  1980: 

The  risk  of  poisoning  In  Infants  and  young 
children,  as  evidenced  by  numerous  reports 
in  the  literature  and  by  the  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Poison  Control  Centers,  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  panel's  assessment  that 
camphorated  oU  is  not  safe  for  OTC  use. 
The  panel  strongly  recommends  the  FDA 
act  swiftly  to  remove  camphorated  oil  from 
the  marlLet.  The  repbrt  cited  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Centers 
(Division  of  Poison  Control,  FDA)  statistics 
reeording  706  ingestions  from  1974  to  1978. 
of  which  431  occurred  in  children  less  than 
5  years  of  age.  The  panel  noted  that  infants 
and  fetuses  are  at  greater  risk  because  their 
kidneys  cannot  detoxify  camphor. 

Today,  at  10  a.m.  the  1983  FDA 
Honors  Award  Ceremony  features  the 
presentation  of  the  Commissioner's 
special  citation  to  Mr.  Varano: 
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For  tiT^f»«"g  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration In  removing  campboratad  ott  from 
the  market  and  exemplifying  the  role  of  the 
individual  health  profeaslonal  in  protecting 
the  public  health. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists,  on  June  25, 
1983.  in  the  Nleuw  Amsterdam  Ball- 
room, will  present  the  first  Harold 
Neham  Award  to  Carmine  Varano  be- 
cause [his]  persistence  in  getting  cam- 
phorated oil  removed  from  the  maritet 
was  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  consumer  safety. 

The  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, on  July  2.  1983.  at  the  Her- 
shey  Hotel  in  Hershey.  Pa.,  will 
present  Mr.  Varano  with  the  William 
H.  McNeill  Award  for  1983  for  render- 
ing outstanding  community  service. 

The  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Poison  Control  Centers,  in  Rockville. 
Md..  wrote: 

The  Division  of  Poison  Control  Joins  the 
poison  control  community  In  expressing  spe- 
cial appreciation  to  Mr.  Carmine  Varano, 
R.P.  of  Jersey  City.  N.J.  for  his  dUlgent  and 
tireless  efforts  over  the  years  in  the  crusade 
to  have  camphorated  oil  removed  from  the 
market. 

Pharmacy  International  of  Cam- 
bridge. United  Kingdom,  has  com- 
mended Mr.  Varano  for  "alerting  us  to 
the  hazards  of  camphorated  oil." 

On  February  8.  1980,  during  the 
process  of  his  investigation.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Gilbertson,  Director,  Division 
of  OTC  Drug  Evaluation,  Bureau  of 
Drugs,  wrote  to  our  awardee: 

Members  of  my  staff,  many  of  whom  are 
also  pharmacists,  share  your  view  that  cam- 
phorated oil  is  an  antiquated  remedy  and 
that  its  potential  harmful  effecU.  because 
of  accidental  ingestion,  far  outweigh  any 
possible  therapeutic  benefits. 

Mr.  Gilbertson's  concluding  para- 
graph states: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  long 
but  fruitful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  siMtllghtlng  the  dangers  of 
camphorated  oU.  HopefuUy.  your  goal  wlU 
be  achieved  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Also,  the  American  Society  of  Hospi- 
tal Pharmacists  sent  their  congratula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  University  of 
Mexico  Medical  Crisis  Center  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Druggists.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  as  well  as  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and 
officials  at  Duke  University  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Tulane  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  as  well  as  the 
Hudson  County  Pharmacists  Society, 
the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  American  College  of  Apoth- 
ecaries, College  of  Pharmacists  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Duke  University  Medi- 
cal School.  Poison  Control  Center,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Quakertown  Community  Hos- 
pital in  Pennsylvania.  Eli  Lilly  it  Co.. 
Pharmaceutical     Division,     and     the 
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Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  have  been  pleased  for  the  past  4 
years  to  work  closely  with  Carmine 
Varano  and  I  admire  his  dedication. 
He  has  received  the  editorial  accolades 
of  the  Dnlg  Intelllgenoe  and  Clinical 
Pharmacy  publlcatkm.  the  Garden 
State  Pharmacy  Owners  Newsletter, 
Pharmacy  Times.  Jersey  Journal, 
Drug  Toplts  Publication,  the  National 
Assodation  of  Retail  Druggists'  News- 
letter. Phgrmacy  International,  the 
publication  of  the  biomedical  press, 
printed  in  the  United  Klngdon  and 
the  New  fork  State  Council  of  Vbar- 
madsts  Neiraletter. 

I  am  sure  that  parents  and  the  chil- 
dren of  America  will  Join  this  Naticm's 
pharmadsts  in  this  tribute  to  Mr. 
Varano.  who  Is  praised  by  former  U.S. 
Secretary  9f  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Richam  S.  Schweiker.  who  wrote: 

As  I  reviewed  your  f  Oe.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  your  personal  dedJcstion  and 
penerveranoe  as  you  punned  this  impok'- 
tant  public  health  problem.  I.  therefore, 
want  you  to  know  that  I  and  my  eoDeagues 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstratian  appre- 
ciate your  <lllgenoe  and  concern.  Ilumisii 
your  example,  others  should  reoogniae  that 
individuals  like  yourself  are  important  in 
making  ours  a  better  and  healthier  society. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  such  a 
dedicated  constituent  woridng  for 
America  residing  in  my  district. 

It  was  Marcus  Aurellus  who  said: 
"The  true  worth  of  a  man  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  objects  he  pursues." 

Carmine  Varano,  RJ*..  indeed  has 
echoed  these  thoughts  in  this  the  20th 
century.9 

SALUTE  TO  PERTH  AMBOT.  N J.. 
ON  THE  SOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITS  FOUNDING 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  nw  nasBT 
nr  THE  aousx  or  RRPRassirrATivBS 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  30,  1983,  the  dty  of 
Perth  Amboy— New  Jersey's  first  in- 
corporated dty— celebrates  the  300th 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
bring  this  most  significant  moment  in 
our  history  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  dty  of  Perth  Amboy  and  the 
people  who  have  called  this  dty  their 
home  have  been  vital  forces  in  our  Na- 
tion's commercial  development  and 
cultiuid  growth. 

Perth  Amboy's  pivotal  role  in  the 
birth  of  our  Nation  came  early  on, 
when  the  dty  served  as  the  colonial 
c«>ital  from  1686  to  1775. 

The  cugtoms  district  of  Perth 
Amboy  is  also  the  Nation's  oldest,  and 
many  of  New  Jersey's  early  industries 
and  crafts  found  their  roots  in  this 
coastal  center. 
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New  Jersey's  first  printing  was  done 
in  Perth  Amboy  in  1723  by  William 
Bradford  who  printed  New  Jersey's 
currency  and  the  proceedings  and  laws 
of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 

In  1737,  John  Watson,  one  of  the 
first  portrait  painters  in  America,  es- 
tablished the  first  picture  gallery  in 
the  Colonies.  Perth  Amboy  is  also  one 
of  the  homes  of  the  terra  cotta  indus- 
try. Sculptor  Victorio  Ciannl  is  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  beautiful  statu- 
ary in  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

The  19th  century  also  saw  many  im- 
portant events  in  the  life  of  the  dty 
and  the  progress  of  our  Nation.  In 
1863,  Dr.  Solomon  Andrews,  a  mayor 
of  Perth  Amboy,  built  the  Aereon,  the 
first  airship  in  the  world  that,  without 
an  engine,  could  be  flown  at  will  by 
the  pilot  and  travel  either  with  or 
against  the  wind. 

Seven  years  later,  on  March  31. 1870. 
the  day  following  the  adoption  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  first  black  voter  in  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Peterson,  cast  his 
ballot  in  a  special  election  held  in 
Perth  Amboy. 

These  events  and  advancements 
mark  Just  some  of  the  many  which 
have  established  Perth  Amboy's  pre- 
eminence in  the  history  and  progress 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

It  is  a  dty  full  of  life,  rich  in  ethnic 
diversity  and  culture,  unique  in  its  suc- 
cessful mix  of  the  old  and  new.  It  is  an 
industrial  hub,  yet  still  a  home  town 
in  the  truest  sense.  My  distinguished 
predecessor  in  this  House.  Edward  J. 
Patten,  is  a  native  of  Perth  Amboy.  I. 
too.  am  truly  proud  to  have  been  bom 
and  raised  in  this  fine  city. 

There  will  be  many  commemoratives 
highlighting  Perth  Amboy's  tricenten- 
nial  in  1983.  each  focusing  on  different 
aq>ects  of  this  pity's  growth  and  vast 
contributions  to  its  home  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  story  that  will  continue  to 
unfold  in  many  new  and  productive 
wajrs.  I  am  sure,  as  Perth  Amboy  em- 
barks on  its  fourth  century.  Its  citi- 
zens and  distinguished  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders  will  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  coming  decades  with  the  vigor 
and  commitment  they  learned  from 
their  predecessors. 

Let  us  offer  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
dty  of  Perth  Amboy.  on  this,  the 
300th  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
with  every  good  wish  for  a  future  that 
is  as  bright  and  rich  as  its  past.* 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF 
MANAGING  THE  MONEY  SUPPLY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TKXAS 
in  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
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met  to  dedde  the  fate  of  our  economic 
recovery.  In  complete  secrecy,  and 
probably  also  in  complete  ignorance, 
the  12-member  group  discussed  sub- 
jects like  the  recent  statistical  move- 
ments in  varigus  kinds  of  bank  ac- 
counts. I  am  sure  that  they  also  re- 
viewed briefing  papers  on  interest 
rates,  various  price  indexes,  and  some 
other  statistical  material  relating  to 
the  economy.  They  no  doubt  used 
words  that  seem  to  convey  a  sense  of 
wisdom,  although  I  am  not  sure  what 
meti4>hors  like  tight  and  loose  really 
mean  when  stHue  people  use  them. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  artide  from  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal  by  Alfred 
L.  Bfalabre,  Jr.  His  discussion  of  the 
problems  with  managing  the  money 
supply  are  strong  evidence  that  we 
need  a  fundamental  reform  in  our  Na- 
tion's monetary  system.  The  pretense 
of  knowledge  that  modem,  orthodox 
economic  theory  attaches  to  interpre- 
tations of  statistics  is  dangerous.  We 
know  very  well,  from  painful  experi- 
ence, that  we  cannot  fine  tune  our 
economy  with  fiscal  policy.  When  are 
the  economists  going  to  wake  up  and 
admit  that  we  cannot  centrally  plan 
monetary  policy  either? 

In  a  free  market  system,  the  8iq>ply 
and  demand  for  money  would  be  de- 
termined by  a  process  that  is  inherent- 
ly self-stabilizhig.  Under  the  interna- 
tional gold  standard  we  saw  the  bene- 
fits of  fantastic  economic  growth— 
without  central  planning  for  monetary 
policy.  Yet,  the  economists  at  the  tum 
of  the  century  told  the  world  that 
they  could  smooth  out  business  cydes 
by  managing  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Ma- 
labre's  article  be  printed  as  strong  evi- 
dence that  we  are  today  at  great  risk 
from  managed  money. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  24. 

1983] 

Velocitt  Throws  the  Mohkt  Mem  a  Cuavs 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 

One  of  the  least  enviable  tasks  confront- 
ing Washington's  assorted  policy  makers 
will  be  tackled  today  by  the  dozen  members 
of  the  Federal  Open  market  Committee. 
The  group,  composed  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  governors  and  various  presidents  of 
regional  Federal  Reserve  banks,  must  at- 
tempt once  again  to  figure  out  how  much  or 
how  little  money  the  Fed  should  be  pump- 
ing into  the  economy  through  its  multlbU- 
llon-dollar  dealings  in  government  securi- 
ties. 

Today's  meeting— one  of  eight  or  so  held 
each  year,  in  addition  to  less  formal  com- 
mittee contacts— will  surely  influence  the 
business  outlook,  as  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials down  the  line  move  to  implement  com- 
mittee policy.  But  for  better  or  for  worse? 
Given  the  complexity  of  money  manage- 
ment nowadajrs,  that  determination  seems 
as  uncertain  as  the  ctmunittee's  closed-door 
deliberations  are  secretive. 

To  manage  the  nation's  money  supply 
adroitly  may  seem  a  wonderful  straight-for- 
ward idea.  Simply  estimate,  on  the  basis  of 
labor  and  material  resources,  how  swiftly 
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can  ezpaiMl  in  a  bMlthy  faah- 
yav  to  j«ar.  Tten  Me  to  it  that 
■erre  pniiBOtee  a  rate  of 
growth     oonriatent     with 


^  the  Idea  and  the  reallty-to 

bomv  a  Une  from  TJR.  KUot^faUi  the 
ihadBV.  And.  ta  the  hiMhiBM  of  manacinc 
the  BMBey  awplY.  ehadoen  have  been  fall- 
inc  aU  over  the  plaee  of  late  even  over  a 
nuttrr  ••  toaaie  aa  &fitt^*-t  what  measure  of 
the  BfOiiey  npiily  ehoakl  be  managed.  la  it 
Ml.  emraitly  defined  to  indude  currency 
and  ehetUiw  aceount  depoalti?  Or  Ml 
which  add*  to  Ml  a  variety  of  other  nvinci- 
type  manayf  Or  MS.  whk^  !■  larger  atfll? 
wm  the  real  money  aupiily  pleaae  atand  up? 


And  now  atill  another  ahadow.  larger  and 
of  a  dtttcnnt  aort.  has  begun  to  f onn.  It  has 
to  do  with  irtiat  ecanomlats  call  vdodty. 
Unrclatitil  to  Nolan  Ryan'a  fastball,  this  ve- 
locity gauge  traeka  the  number  of  timet  in 
the  oouiae  at  a  year  that  the  money  supply 
to  Kienft  and  revent.  ■eanomlsts  can  moni- 
tor this  tunMverof -money  rate  by  simply 
^Mfijiiiig  the  grass  nti^*"'^'  product  by  the 
money  supply,  using  as  the  denominator 
whatever  happens  to  be  their  favorite  ver- 
rionofM. 

The  shadow  is  developing  because  the  ve- 
locity of  money  has  been  behaving  recently 
in  a  p^fMitar  BMmuT-  that  can  only  further 
fiffinpH^^*^  the  already  oomidicated  task  of 
BBoney-Bupply  management 

The  veloelty  measure,  by  virtually  every 
j^tm^tm  lias  glowed  stnoe  mid-lMl.  about 
when  the  lMl-«3  rticesslnn  srt  it.  Such  a 
ghii^^^»ii  tant  remwkable  over  the  course 
of  a  iiiiiisilnn.  partleulariy  a  severe  one.  But 
the  lMl-«3  slowdown  in  vekxtty  was  unusu- 
ally pranounoed.  even  for  a  recessionary 
period.  And  tts  persistence  beyond  the  reces- 
sion, whldi  apparently  ended  late  last  year, 
la  nnrrt^**'"-^  sinee  the  IMOs. 

What  happens  to  the  velocity  of  money  is 
Important  because,  among  other  things,  it 
tnffw— M'—  price  behavior  and.  ultimately, 
general  economic  activity.  A  slowdown  in 
money  turnover  tends  to  ease  inflationary 
fiasiirrs  and  limit  economic  growth  and. 
conversely,  a  speedup  spurs  inflation  and, 
up  to  a  potait.  economic  growth. 

The  extent  to  which  changes  in  velocity 
actually  do  have  an  effect,  however,  de- 
pends as  weU  on  what  may  be  happening  to 
the  ate  of  the  money  supply.  The  supply, 
usiiw  Ml  or  Ma  or  M3.  has  risen  at  annual 
ratca  weU  above  the  rate  of  3%  or  so  at 
wbkii.  it's  estimated,  the  economy  can  grow 
each  year  in  a  healthy  manner.  But  mone- 
tary velocity,  again  using  any  M,  concur- 
rently has  slowed.  Mi's  annual  rate  of  turn- 
over approximated  6.4  times  in  the  first 
quarter,  some  3%  below  a  year  earlier,  and 
MTs  turnover  rate  was  about  lA,  down 
nearly  0%. 

Over  the  full  post-World  War  11  era.  mon- 
etary velocity  has  been  gradually  on  the  in- 
crease. Ml  turnover,  for  instance,  has  risen 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  roughly  3%, 
normally  rttiwtiing  nmewhat  faster  than 
that  In  fTpaiwiw  phaaes  of  the  business 
eyde  and  falling,  though  less  sharply  than 
of  late,  in  recessions. 

The  lofw-tom  velocity  rise  is  widely  at- 
trflNited  to  such  developmenU  as  the  spread 
of  more  etfldent  monetary-exchange  mech- 
siilsiiis  1 1  mill  carda.  for  example— as  well 
as  undetstandable  efforts  to  hold  down  fi- 
nancial balanoea  and  acquire  tangibles  in  an 
era  of  a  dcpr eclating  dollar.  Velocity  tends, 
uuiintliikas.  to  slow  during  recessions  be- 
caiMc  tndlvlduala,  tor  a  while  at  least,  strive 
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to  rebuild  financial  assets,  the  dollar  taMls 
briefly  to  strengthen  and  the  Fed.  fighting 
to  turn  business  around,  movea  to  pump  up 
the  money  supply. 

The  red's  latest  pumping  effcvt.  which 
iw>gM«  In  mld-lMS.  is  no  exception.  But  the 
continuing  brisk  rise  of  the  varlgus  M's 
since  the  recession  is  exceptional  and  hetea 
exidaln  the  remarkable  velocity  slowdown 
that  has  accompanied  the  current  recovery. 

The  resulting  situation  can  be  assessed 
from  sharply  differing  points  of  view.  There 
is,  for  ifiitt~~  the  appraisal  of  economists 
who  retain  a  belief  that  money-supply 
growth  can  be  smoothly  promoted  from 
year  to  year.  In  this  view,  velocity  is  only  a 
tangential  matter  whose  periodic  deviations 
from  a  consistent  long-term  pattern  of 
growth  seem  inconsequential.  Such  "mone- 
tarist" ntmftmitt-  as  Allan  Meltaer  of  Car- 
negle-Mellan  University  in  Pittsburgh  con- 
cede that  the  recent  velocity  slowdown  may 
sppear  exoeptlonaL  But  they  conclude  that 
it  really  amounts  to  nothing  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  usually  long  tall-«id  effect  of 
an  unusually  long  and  seven  recession. 

This  so-called  monetarist  view,  however.  Is 
iem  comforting  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance.  As  Robert  A.  Brusca,  an  economist 
at  New  York's  Irving  Trust  Co.,  explains: 
"Monetarists  worry  that  the  past  stable 
growth  rate  in  velocity  will  reemerge.  If  it 
does,  the  substsntlal  amount  of  money  the 
Fed  has  pumped  out  will  begin  to  have  a 
greater  stimul^ve  impact;  thus,  the  mone- 
tarists fear  a  spending  spree  with  severe  in- 
flationary consequences"  as  velocity  picks 
up  in  the  wake  of  sharp  money-supply  in- 
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Its  normal  long-term  trend  doea  recent 

VM  policy  appear  entirely  appropriate. 

Whatever  developa.  the  recent  behavior  of 
velocity  providea  the  Fed's  money  managers 
with  something  to  think  about  whenever 
they  tiro  of  pondolqg  how  to  define  eadi  M 
and  whether  Ml  or  MS  or  M-whatever  is  the 
most  important  version  of  the  money 
supply.  Compared  to  managing  the  money 
supply  adroitly,  belting  a  Nolan  Ryan  fast- 
ball out  of  the  park  i 


To  be  sun,  the  Fed  can  cut  back  sharply 
on  money-supply  growth  if  velocity  does  sc- 
celerate  In  coming  months.  Some  observers 
expect  that  this  will  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  cutback  will  prevent  the  unfortunate 
consequences  that  Mr.  Brusca  mentions.  A 
problem  with  this  scenario,  however,  is  that 
Bocompanying  the  new  recovery  is  a  record- 
smashing  federal  budget  deficit  that  must 
be  balanced.  And.  to  the  extent  that  the 
ftd  would  be  compelled  to  assist  in  the  fi- 
nancing effort  by  f^-Ti't^ng  Treasury  securi- 
ties, the  numey  supply  wiU  tend  to  sweU  fur- 
ther. In  this  view  given  the  deficit's  Brob- 
Mi«j««fi«n  dimensions,  the  Fed  will  Indeed 
hate  to  gallop  to  the  Treasury's  aid.  howev- 
er much  its  money  managers  would  rather 
be  reintaig  in  the  money  supply. 

somrmiia  to  think  Aaoxrr 
Still  another  view,  expressed  by  Mr, 
Brusca,  is  that  "velocity  may  not  resume 
the  way  monetarists  fear."  If  so,  the  Fed's 
recent  largess  may  provide  in  retrospect  a 
necessary  antidote  for  an  enduring  slow- 
down in  turnover.  Prank  Mastrapasqua  of 
Smith  Barney.  Harris  Upham  &  Co..  a  New 
York  securities  firm,  is  among  economisto 
who  think  that  the  long-term  pattern  in  ve- 
locity probably  won't  resimie.  Instead,  he 
foresees  "a  twular  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  velocity,"  largely  as  a  result  of  "the  gen- 
eral transition  from  an  inflationary  to  a  dis- 
inflationary environment"  in  which  lenders 
are  at  last  receiving  rates  of  return  that 
more  than  offset  inflation. 

"Velocity  is  the  key  policy  issue  for  1M3," 
Mr.  Mastrapasqua  declares. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  neither  Mr.  Mastra- 
pasqua nor  Camegle-Mellon's  Mr.  Meltaer 
nor,  for  that  matter.  Fed  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  can  know  precisely  how  fast  the 
money  supply,  however  measured,  will  be 
turning  over  six  months  or  a  year  hence. 
Only  if  the  ttunover  rate  fails  to  resume  at 


TEARS  OF  BIO-SPEWDIWO 
DEPICrra  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

orvnomA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  Ot  SEPmESBirTATlVCS 

Wednaday.  May  2S,  1983 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  ^}esker.  last 
week  the  Mnnbers  of  this  House  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  capping  Federal  wending 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
that  we  would  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  to  nearly  $1.4  trillion.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  we  are  returning  to 
"busbiess  as  usual"  in  this  Congress, 
returning  to  the  mistfrected  priorities 
of  the  past  and  the  failed  policies  of 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Now  it  is  time  for  those  who  believe 
in  responsible  government  to  reorder 
the  priorities  of  this  Congress. 

For  too  many  years  now,  the  liberal, 
big  spenders  of  this  House'  took  too 
little  notice  of  the  many  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  that  were  authorized 
each  year. 

Only  when  the  people  of  this  great 
country  began  to  scream  out  after  the 
pain  of  the  years  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration was  it  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

I  support  and  have  always  supported 
a  balanced  budget  In  peacetime.  I  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress— when  the  more  liberal 
Members  of  this  House  helped  this 
amendment  to  its  defeat. 

In  supporting  such  a  budget.  I  also 
realise  we  must  never  allow  working 
American  taxpayers  to  be  squeesed  by 
high  taxes  as  they  were  before  the  tax 
cuts  of  1981. 

Our  dilemma  should  be  clear  to 
every  Member  of  this  House:  If  we 
allow  the  debt  to  continue  to  increase 
at  the  current  rate,  we  will  subject  our 
citisens  to  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
creasingly high  unemployment.  But.  if 
we  chose  to  hold  our  debt  down  by  in- 
creasing taxes,  we  hurt  our  citizens  by 
taking  money  from  their  pockets.  We 
also  risk  bringing  our  onergtng  recov- 
ery—which is  so  dependent  on  private 
investment— to  an  abrupt  halt.  Only  if 
we  hold  our  debt  down  by  limiting 
spending  will  we  truly  help  our  citi- 
zens and  restore  the  economy. 

The  fiscal  1984  budget  is  being 
worited  out  in  a  conference  committee. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  ctrnter- 
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ees  will  be  ironing  out  the  differences 
between  tMro  budgets:  one  bad.  the 
other  wor*e.  I  cannot,  and  wUl  not. 
sumMft  a  budget  refleetlng  the  same 
poUdes  tHat  the  people  voted  out  of 
office  in  1980.  We  cannot  afford  to  tax 
any  more,  we  cannot  afford  to  ov«r- 
ttptaoA  and  we  cannot  afford  huge  defi- 
cits. 

It  is  time  for  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  take  a  stand  <m  the  fiscal 
1984  budget  and  do  something  about 
this  disgrace.  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  re- 
QKXisIble  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  it  is  time  for  us  to  adopt  a  re- 
sponsible budget.* 


SIMPLIFYING  THE  DELIVERT  OF 
HUMAN  SERVICES:  A  ONE43TOP 
SYSTEM 


HON.  CAKROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  aODTH  CAMOUmiL 
TH  THl  aoUSB  or  ■■RBBnATIVB 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1993 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bOl  that  will  assist 
the  truly  needy  while  reducing  waste 
in  human  service  programs  at  the 
same  time.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  implementing  a  one-stop  system  for 
the  delivery  of  human  services.  This 
system  would  centralise  human  serv- 
ices, which  would  eliminate  program- 
matic f  raffnentation  so  as  to  assure 
that  an  applicant  for  services  under 
any  one  program  will  be  informed  of 
and  have  access  to  all  of  the  services 
which  may  be  available  to  him  or  his 
family.  The  one-stop  system  would 
also  improve  efforts  to  reduce  fraud 
through  upgraded  program  coordina- 
tion. 

How  wm  all  of  this  be  accomplished? 
This  bill  would  initiate  between  four 
and  eight  pilot  projects  around  the 
Nation.  Each  of  the  projects  could  in- 
clude: The  consolidaticm  of  agmcy  lo- 
cations and  related  tranqMrtation 
services;  the  devel<wment  of  a 
common  set  of  terms  for  use  in  all  of 
the  human  service  programs;  the  de- 
veloiHnent  of  a  single  comprehensive 
family  profile  that  is  suitable  for  use 
imder  all  human  service  programs;  the 
implementation  of  unified  planning, 
needs  assessment,  and  evaluation;  and 
many  other  initiatives. 

All  administrative  savings  from  this 
program  would  be  redirected  to  the 
programs  that  are  involved  in  the  pUot 
projects.  This  bill  does  not  reduce 
funding  for  any  Federal  or  State  pro- 
gram. In  fftct.  it  could  aetuidly  result 
in  more  avftUable  funds  for  actual  ben- 
efits by  rcKtudng  unneeded  overhead 
and  duplieative  administrative  cost, 
and  improve  caseload  management  for 
social  workers.  Several  localities  and 
one  State  have  already  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  instituting  some  of 
these  ideas.  One  project  expects  ad- 
ministrative savings  of  40  percent  or 
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more,  which  will  be  redirected  to  bene- 
fit recipients.  The  statutory  authority 
provided  by  this  legislation,  however, 
would  permit  a  more  ccHnprehensive 
implementation  on  a  trial  basis  of  this 
integrated  delivery  system  modeL 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  following  colleagues  for  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation:  Messrs. 
Matsui.  Moobs.  Pbass.  Hah  ex.  Mahtih 
of  North  Carolina.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Fbkhzil.  Vahdxr  Jagt.  Abchkb. 
Onaoirs.  Schulze.  Ahthoht.  Stabk. 

COHABLB.  RAHGEL,  JeTFOBOS,  KniDHBSS, 

Fobstthe.  Sfence.  GnroBicH.  Lago- 
KABsnro.  Won  Pat,  Hughes,  Bohiob, 
of  Michigan.  Taxtkb,  Htse.  Gooduhg. 
Mrs.  Kbhiibixt.  and  Mrs.  Boxeb.* 


CONTROLLING  THE  COST  OF 
NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PDmSTIiVAinA 

vm  the  house  or  bepbesemtattvbs 

Wedtieiday,  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sumers from  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  hit  with  astronomical  in- 
creases in  their  natural  gas  biUs  over 
the  past  2  years.  What  has  frustrated 
many  of  us  is  the  fact  that  these  price 
increases  have  come  at  a  time  of  fall- 
ing demand  and  excess  supply.  Much 
of  this  increase  was  caused  by  con- 
tracts signed  by  pipelines  and  produc- 
ers during  the  supply  shortage  of  1977. 
These  long-term  contracts  locked  in 
high  prices,  without  aUowing  them  to 
f  aU  with  changing  market  conditions. 

As  we  struggle  over  legislation  to 
solve  the  problems  in  the  natural  gas 
industry.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
New  Yorit  Times.  The  article  describes 
the  kind  of  actions  pipelines  can  take 
which  would  provide  consumers  con- 
crete relief  before  the  next  heating 
season. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  woildng  on  comprehensive  pro- 
posals to  rewrite  the  1977  National 
Gas  Pricing  Act.  There  is  little  agree- 
ment on  the  fundamental  question  of 
price  control  and  there  is  realistic  ap- 
prehension that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  may  deadlock  and  be 
unable  to  act.  Tet  there  should  be 
wide  agreement  on  providing  support 
in  law  for  the  necessary  relief  from 
particularly  onesided  contracts  that 
are  resulting  in  the  actions  covered  by 
these  articles. 

"Hie  articles  follow: 

Pmums  Act  To  Cur  Gas  Costs— Thxt 

RsrusB  To  But  ox  Oma  Lowxa  Pbicss 

(By  Thomss  J.  Lueck) 
In  a  series  of  abrupt,  tmilateral  moves  to 
reduce  the  prices  they  pay  to  natural  gas 
mmluoers,  the  nation's  major  gas  pipeline 
companies  appear  to  have  put  an  end,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  the  rapid  escalation  in 
gas  prices  over  the  last  two  years. 
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These  moves  by  the  pipeline  fompanlea. 
coming  at  a  time  of  huge  gas  suriduses,  have 
been  aimed  at  reducing  the  amount  of  hliA- 
priced  gas  they  must  purchase  under  con- 
tracts signed  when  supplies  were  tight. 

Industry  snalysts.  as  well  as  consumer 
groups,  have  attributed  the  rising  cost  of 
gas  largely  to  these  contracta.  With  iripe- 
lines  committed  to  buying  large  quantities 
of  gas  from  newly  discovered  wells,  some  of 
them  charging  as  much  as  10  times  the 
price  of  gas  from  older  wells,  the  average 
cost  of  the  fuel  has  risen  more  than  SO  per- 
cent since  Jaluary  1981. 

But  now,  after  a  year  of  negoUations  to 
reduce  their  costs,  a  growing  number  of 
pipelines  sre  taking  a  more  aggressive 
stance  by  either  refusing  to  buy  the  gas  or 
offering  a  lower  price  of  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. 

STTFPLY  AMD  DBfAMS 

"Tou  reach  the  point  where  supply  and 
demand  considerations  cant  be  ignored." 
said  lAwrence  A.  Crowley,  an  analyst  for 
Rotan  Mosley  Inc.  in  Houston. 

He  said  that  in  January,  he  had  expected 
natural  gas  prices  to  rise  by  6  percent  this 
year.  But  since  thai,  becauae  of  the  mount- 
ing i»essure  by  the  pipdines  to  lower  their 
costs,  "prices  have  probably  flattened  out" 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  added. 

The  moves  also  are  likely  to  result  In 
lower  costs  for  consumer,  as  the  pipelines 
pass  along  their  savings. 

The  eccmomlc  squeese  facing  the  pipelines 
has  resulted  largely  from  the  loss  of  large 
industrial  customers.  Pipeline  companies 
are  allowed  by  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ment regulators  to  pass  the  price  of  their 
gas  to  customers,  and  have  therefore  been 
the  subject  of  mounting  protests  from  resi- 
dential gas  users.  But  many  industrial  cus- 
tomers, instead  of  protesting  have  begun 
switching  to  fuel  oQ  to  fire  their  boHers. 

"You  can  say  all  you  want  about  passing 
costs  through,  but  when  sn  Industry  is  faced 
with  losing  a  big  part  of  its  market.  It's  time 
to  make  some  changes,"  said  Jerome 
McOrath.  the  president  of  the  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Association  of  America. 

PXICE  TO  PKODUCIBS  COT 

In  one  of  the  most  aggressive  moves  in  the 
pipeline  industry,  the  Transco  Energy  Com- 
pany this  monUi  began  a  program  aimed  at 
retaining  its  industrial  market  by  cutting 
the  prices  it  will  pay  to  gas  producers.  The 
ctanpany  delivers  gas  from  of fkhore  moduc- 
era  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  customers  in  11 
Eastern  states,  including  New  York. 

Transco  announced  on  May  1  that  it 
would  buy  gas  from  producers  at  no  more 
than  $3.05  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  a  price 
far  below  what  many  of  producers  had  re- 
ceived for  their  gas  during  the  last  two 
years.  Transco  maintained  that  If  it  were  to 
c(Hnpete  with  the  price  of  fuel  oil.  it  could 
pay  no  more  for  its  gas  suivUes.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  five  gallons  of  No.  6  residual 
fuel  oil.  which  produces  as  much  energy  ss  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  now  ranges  from 
$4.59  to  $4.73  on  the  East  Coast 

W.  J.  Bowen.  Transco's  chairman,  said  last 
week  that  hundreds  of  gas  producers  had 
agreed  to  the  lower  price,  and  that  the  pipe- 
line has  so  far  obtained  Just  under  a  third  of 
the  supplies  it  needs  this  m<mth. 

But  he  characterized  the  program  as  a 
"short-term,  partial  solution  to  currmt  in- 
dustrywide problems." 

RDGX  COSTS  rSOlf  OOWTBACTS 

Indeed.  many  pipelines,  including 
Transco,  continue  to  face  huge  costs  stem- 
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mim  (ran  tbeir  prior  contncU  for  bich- 
prlMd  gM.  Mhv  of  Umw  contrMU  included 
t/mUtam,  toned  "Uiw-or-pv."  that  re- 
qntre  the  F<pt"''«»  to  eoatlnue  ptiying  for 
iHie  volumM  of  gu  even  if  they  have  no 
needforit. 
Most  of  the  plpelinee.  while  they  have 
I  lMiyli«  mudi  of  the  laa.  have  also 
I  to  pay  the  penaltlea.  Mr.  If eOrath 
^  that  intentate  pipeline  compa- 
niec  win  Meumulate  $3  bOUan  in  liabilities 
under  the  take-or-pay  ocntraciB  thia  year, 
an  amount  that  oould  grow  to  $17  bUUon. 

Tenneoo  Inc^  another  major  pipeline  op- 
erator, has  launched  a  oost^utting  program 
even  bnader  than  Transoo's.  After  a  meet- 
ing with  SM  of  Its  gas  pnduoera  in  HousttMi 
two  weeks  ago.  the  company  aakl  it  was 
"T^i^iiMiiiH  poiormanoe"  of  many  of  Its 
prior  oontraets. 

"TtMi  producers  were  given  the  option  of 
iinllm  -  mid  Frank  Reed,  a  Tenneoo 
ipokcanan.  "But  that  reaUy  didnt  matter 
We  said  we'd  do  it  anyway." 

The  T«T*"r  nid  It  would  no  longer 
honor  take-or  pay-contracts  that  required  it 
to  buy  more  than  50  percent  of  the  moduc- 
Uon  ot  high-priced  gas  from  any  wells.  It 
■In  aid  it  intended  to  buy  man  of  iU  gas 
tram  welto  that  have  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  five  years,  thus  contravening 
contracta  H  had  signed  to  buy  large  volumes 
of  the  more  ezpeaslve.  newly  discovered  gas. 
Other  pipelines,  with  different  approach- 
es to  the  problem,  have  taken  equally  ag- 
gressive iiitainiis  Last  month,  for  example, 
the  Columbia  Gas  System  Invoked  a  seldom- 
used  legal  concept— force  mejeure— to 
reduce  IU  obligations  under  take^ir-pay  con- 
tracts. 
]  Force  majeure  means  an  unexpected  event 
Oft  rdlevea  one  of  contractual  obligations. 
rtrlimiWa  whidi  servea  parts  of  New  York 
State  and  seven  other  Eastern  states,  said  it 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  exceptionally 
vaim  winter  and  the  depth  of  the  recession, 
which  combined  to  reduce  demand  for  gas.* 
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f  ecting  both  private  and  public  Inatitu- 
ttons.  The  men  and  wcmien  of  private 
security  supidcment  the  efforts  of  our 
public  law  enforcement  agencies.  Were 
It  not  for  them,  crime  would  be  an 
even  more  serious  problem  and  our 
taxpayers  would  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  additional  police  expendi- 
tures. 

Private  security  has  also  played  an 
important  role  in  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  In  preventing  white-collar 
crime  and  terrorism,  enhancing  coop- 
eration between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  against  crime,  and  in  enhanc- 
ing economic  growth  through  private 
initiative. 

I  should  also  iwint  out  that  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Secu- 
rity (ASIS).  with  its  more  than  18.000 
corporate  security  members,  has 
played  an  important  role  In  both  edu- 
cating and  elevating  the  quality  and 
ethics  of  this  important  sector  of  our 
economy.  ASIS  has  strongly  suiworted 
efforts  by  this  Congress  to  combat  the 
theft  of  America's  high  technology  by 
the  Soviet  bloc,  crimes  by  computer, 
and  other  criminal  enterprises. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  recoffoizes  the  efforts  and 
contributions  of  the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion private  security  practloners  in 
America.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  careful  scrutiny  and  to  con- 
sider Joining  me  as  cosponsor.* 
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Wednemiaw.  May  25, 19S1 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  to  the  Con- 
greai  a  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 1963.  as  "NaUonal  Professional 
Security  Month."  The  resolution 
would  honor  security  professionals 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
outstanding  service  they  provide  in 
protecting  the  assets— people,  proper- 
ty, and  information— of  private  indus- 
try, government  and  public  institu- 
tions. 

Private  security  has  been  identified 
as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  of 
our  teaoaay,  grossing  in  excess  of  $10 
billion  annuajly,  a  figure  which  is  pro- 
jected to  reach  $50  billion  by  the  late 
eighUes. 

With  a  workforce  of  over  1  million 
men  and  women,  private  security  Is  not 
only  one  of  our  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployers, but  it  also  plays  an  important 
role  in  our  efforts  to  combat  crime  af  • 
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•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
June  5,  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  Join  together  in  testimony 
to  an  outstanding  community  leader, 
esteemed  veteran  of  World  War  I.  and 
good  friend— the  Honorable  Sidney  R. 
Milbum— whose  birthday  celebration 
c(Hnmemorating  the  90th  year  of  his 
birth  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
his  and  many,  many  friends  to  express 
tribute  to  his  lifetime  of  good  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  can 
be  said  of  Sid  Milbum  and  his  lifetime 
of  achievements  in  service  to  people 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  our  historic  Journal  of  Congress  a 
mayor's  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Honorable  Walter  J.  Jaslnski.  mayor 
of  Wayne.  N.J..  declaring  May  31.  1980 
as  "Sidney  Milbum  Day"  in  apprecia- 
tion of  our  honoree  Sid's  Involvement 
and  service  to  the  people  of  the  town- 
ship of  Wayne.  This  resolution  of  dis- 
tinction is.  as  follows: 

PaOCLAMATIOH— SiSHXT  MlLSUaM  DAT 

Whereas.  Sidney  Milbum  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Legion  for 
61  yean  and  was  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
American  Legion  when  It  was  formed  In 
Paris.  France  in  1919:  and 


Whereas,  he  served  as  Commander  of  the 
Anthony  Wayne  American  Legion  Post 
#174  In  1937;  and 

Whereas,  he  Is  a  Charter  Member  of 
Mountain  View  Masonic  Lodge  founded  in 
1925;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  associated  with 
Wayne  Savings  ft  Loan  Association  since 
1938.  where  he  presenUy  serves  as  Vfc* 
Chairman;  and  ,   ^ 

Whereas,  he  Is  a  charter  Member  of  the 
Sales  Executive  Club  of  New  York  City 
founded  in  1927;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Milbum  served  as  Kxecutive 
Vice  President  of  the  Wayne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  was  revonsible  for  mUlims 
of  doUan  In  new  ratables  being  brought  into 
the  township;  and 

Whereas,  he  served  as  Director  of  OvU 
Defrase.  Disaster  and  Flood  Control  In 
Wayne  for  over  30  years;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Milbum  has  been  active  in 
the  Wayne  Senior  CiUaen  AssodaUim  for  8 
yean  and  was  chosen  "Man  of  the  Tear"  in 
1978  by  this  group;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  selected  "Man  of 
the  Tear"  for  1980  by  the  Anthony  Wayne 
American  Legion  Post  #  174;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  a  benefactor  of 
untold  charities  in  Wayne  and  Passaic 
County  and  has  served  on  many  Township 
committees. 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  I. 
Walter  J.  Jasinsld.  Mayor  of  the  Township 
of  Wayne  do  declared  Saturday,  May  31. 
1980. 

siDNXT  muoaii  day 
and  further  be  it  resolved,  that  citizens  of 
Wayne  are  grateful  for  Mr.  MUbum's  in- 
volvement and  service  to  the  community 
over  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  caU 
to  your  attention  that  in  addition  to 
the  prestigious  affiliations  enumerated 
in  Mayor  Jasinski's  proclamation.  Mr. 
Bfilbum  is  also  proud  of  the  many 
State,  county,  municipal,  and  Federal 
appointments  that  he  has  attained 
throughout  his  career  pursuits  which 
included:  Director.  New  York  SUte 
Motor  Truck  Association  for  22  years: 
New  Jersey  OU  Trades  Association: 
and  American  Red  Cross  for  36  years. 
We  are  proud  to  boast  that  Sid  is  a 
native  of  our  great  sovereign  State  of 
New  Jersey.  He  was  bom  in  Hoboken. 
N.J..  on  June  5.  1893.  and  adopted 
Wayne  as  his  hometown  at  the  end  of 
a  canoe  cruise  down  the  RamaiK)  and 
Pequannock  Rivers  in  1935. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  most  descriptive  newspa- 
per article  authored  by  a  highly  adroit 
and  talented  staff  writer  of  the  News 
of  Passaic  County.  N.J.,  Kevin  Cough- 
lin,  under  date  of  January  29,  1981. 
which  has  warmly  and  eloquently 
intertwined  the  richness  of  wisdom, 
quality  of  leadership,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  Sid  has  Imparted 
throughout  his  lifetime  which  has 
truly  endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 
The  news  article  reads,  as  follows: 


Foa  Om  Sunoa  Cmznf .  Evibt  Day's  a 

RXSOLUTIOH 

(By  Kevin  Coughlln) 
WAYiix.-TradlUonally.   New   Tean   is   a 
time  for  resolutions.  But  89-year-odd  Sidney 


R.  Ifilbum  frill  not  be  making  any  apedal 
vows  this  year. 

"To  me.  every  day's  a  reaohitloo."  says  the 
spry  old-timer,  whose  ■««''— pH***"******  »nA 
life  history  would  make  for  a  Uvdy  book. 

Although  IfObum's  body  has  suffered  the 
ravages  of  irar  and  age.  and  his  "leaky" 
heart  has  known  the  pains  that  accumulate 
over  nearly  aine  decades  on  this  planet,  his 
mind  remabig  keen  and  his  ifbtk  strong. 

"The  kids  gre  at  me  aU  the  ttaae  to  write  a 
book."  admits  the  man  Mayor  Walter  Ja^ 
sinski  calls  "One  of  the  ptoneeg  of  Wayne." 
and  who  reoently  returned  from  a  10-day, 
1.500-mile  escuislon  aeroas  Irdand. 

"If  I  Uve  to  be  95. 1  might  wend  the  last 
two  yean  putting  some  of  that  stuff  togeth- 
er." the  white-haired  Milbum  oontlnuea. 
"The  philoaophy  would  be:  Keep  going, 
dont  quit.  NbC  only  would  it  be  the  phUoao- 
phy,  it  would  be  the  rule." 

Sitting  amidst  stacks  of  magaalnes.  books. 
photographs  and  plaques  strewn  about  the 
office  of  his  three-room  apartment,  Milbum 
explains  that  aging  does  not  necemarHy 
mean  slowing  down.  Tb  do  so  would  lead  to 
"cabin  fevo-,"  he  insists. 

If  recognitton  of  MUbum's  activities  with 
various  seoion  groups,  the  American 
Legion,  the  fassaic  County  Board  of  PubUe 
Transportation,  the  Masnna.  the  township's 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  Civle  De- 
fense organisatkm.  the  mayor  declared  May 
31, 1980.  "Sidney  R.  MQbum  Day." 

Indeed.  llUlnim's  many  adiievements 
could  scarcely  be  crammed  onto  the  proda- 
mation.  Has  engineering  reaeardi  on  auto- 
mobile tires  for  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  and 
BJT.  Ooodritti  earned  him  recognition  from 
the  mcstigious  society  of  Automotive  bigi- 
neers.  the  Atmy  decwated  him  for  his  com- 
mand of  an  Srtillery  regiment  at  the  battlea 
of  St  Mihitl  and  the  Meuse-Areonne  in 
Wcvld  War  I  and  he  was  present  at  the  in- 
eepUoD  of  the  American  Legion  In  Paris  fol- 
lowing the  conflict. 

But  MUbum.  the  jut-Jawed  product  of  an 
Irish  Immigrant  and  an  bgjlsh  sailor,  is 
proudest  of  his  72  yean  In  Wayne.  In  1935 
he  was  amolig  the  founden  of  the  town- 
ship's first  b<knk.  the  Wayne  Savings  A  Loan 
Association.  As  vioe<hairman.  MUbum  still 
performs  owslonal  appraisals  for  the  bank. 

Later,  MUbum  became  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  the  township's  explosive  growth  In 
the  1900s.  Oe  figures  he  personally  helped 
attract  $60  million  in  ratables  by  convindng 
the  U.S.  Rit>ber  Co..  American  Cyanamid 
and  the  Holiday  Inn.  among  others,  that 
"Wayne  was  the  place  to  be." 

The  Hoboken  native  learned  that  acciden- 
tally, on  a  1908  American  Canoe  Association 
trip  down  the  Ramapo  and  Pompton  rivers. 

"At  Mountain  View  I  was  entranced  by 
the  fact  that  here  was  virgin  territory,  so  I 
left  my  canae  here  and  bou^t  a  piece  of 
land  from  a  farmer."  recalls  MQbiun.  urging 
a  listener  to  hold  his  laughter  at  the  price. 

"I  paid  $iaft  for  a  half-acre,  on  the  Lincoln 
Park  side  of  the  river,  and  bought  a  bungar 
low.  That  lot  today  is  worth  about  $18,000," 
he  says  with  a  hearty  chu^le. 

Educated  as  a  laboratory  worker  at  Ste- 
vens College  In  Hoboken.  Milbum  held  a 
number  of  office  and  sales  Jobs  until  Presl- 
dmt  Woodrow  Wilacm  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many in  1917.  The  next  day  he  enlisted  In 
the  13th  regiment  of  the  New  Tork  Nation- 
al Ouard.  and  soon  found  himself  in  Europe 
serving  as  sergeant  maior  of  a  400-piece  mo- 
torixed  artllery  unit  that  Marines  nick- 
named "the  $-inch  infantry." 

MUbum's  anit  boasted  12  8-ton  Howitzers, 
hauled  by  HMt  CaterpUlar  tractors. 
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The  big  guns  thundered  so  continuously 
that  the  breech  blocks  overheated,  prevent- 
ing loading,  says  MUbum.  whose  collision 
with  a  329-pound  sheU  '^■'"■g"^  four  verte- 
brae. In  additional  the  cannons'  roar  left 
him  with  a  "tin  ear,"  today,  visiton  must 
shout  questions  into  the  good  ear. 

"You'd  think  somebody  apaaed  the  doon 
of  hdl  when  those  things  went  off,"  he  said, 
remembering.  "We  blew  holes  In  highways 
behind  the  Qermans  big  enough  to  put  this 
house  in— you  couldn't  fiU  them.  Tou  had  to 
go  around  them." 

Toward  the  war's  end.  a  coltmel  suggested 
the  America^  Legiim  idea  to  him.  MUbum 
says  he  helped  "ballyhoo"  it,  and  then 
"gave  the  baU  to  professionals."  Over  the 
yean  MUbum  organized  regular  reunions 
for  his  regiment;  the  last  of  which  came  in 
1973.  Of  the  original  1.872  soldiers.  MUbum 
says  he  cannot  name  five  who  are  Uving. 

"Outliving  peen  is  a  hard  thing,  says  MU- 
bum. who  lost  his  brother  in  a  freak  motor- 
cycle accident  long  ago.  MUbum's  wife,  Mar- 
Jorie.  died  before  Christmas  eight  yean  ago. 

"When  you  Uve  happily  with  somebody 
for  55  yean  and  they're  dead  as  a  doorknob 
In  five  minutes'  time,  it's  quite  a  shock."  he 
says.  To  avert  loneliness,  MUbum  sold  his 
home  on  Jacobus  Avenue  and  moved  into  a 
converted  bam  owned  by  a  friend.  There  he 
cooks  for  himself  snd  keeps  busy  with  visits 
firom  business  acquaintances  and  two  nieces 
he  raised  after  their  mother's  death.  Lulls 
are  fiUed  by  browsing  through  picture 
albums— he's  an  avid  photogra4>her— or 
reading  "US  News  &  World  Report."  a  half- 
doaen  newspapers,  trade  Journals  and  a  his- 
torical version  of  the  bible. 

Most  of  MUbum's  teeth  are  gone,  the 
result,  he  says,  of  "monkeying  around"  with 
nuclear  techniques  for  ciu-ing  tire  rubber. 
Docton  removed  MUbum's  cancerous  left 
lung  several  yean  ago,  forcing  him  to  quit 
smoking,  drinking,  canoeing  and  golfing— a 
sport  that  Iwpt  him  physically  fit.  Last  week 
he  sold  Us  car  because  his  reflexes  are  a  bit 
alow.  Heart  ailments,  chronic  cystitis  and  a 
hiatus  hemia  ("a  ruptured  gut")  have 
slimmed  him  from  a  robust  195  pounds  to 
ISO  pounds  and  shortened  his  breath  so  he 
must  dlmb  the  13  steps  in  his  home  upon 
his  hands  and  knees. 

Tet  despite  the  vagaries  of  antiquity,  MU- 
bum steadfastly  refuses  to  complain. 

When  you  get  past  70,  it's  an  inherited 
gift,  and  you  shouldn't  be  critical  of  it."  he 
asserts,  citing  his  mobility  as  the  key  to  in- 
dependence. 

While  a  $93  monthly  pension  combined 
with  Social  Security  payments,  occasional 
bank  work,  wise  savings  and  a  low  rent  have 
put  him  in  better  financial  shape  than 
many  senior  citizens,  liUIbum  maintAins 
that  happiness  flows  from  the  mind,  not  the 
waUet.  Much  of  the  loneliness  and  sorrow 
associated  with  old  age  is  self-inflicted,  he 
says. 

But  If  (people  are)  happy-go-lucky  and  in- 
terested in  helping  each  other,  no  matter 
how  tough  the  life  is,  they  enjoy  it."  says 
MUbum.  "The  ones  who  are  hiu>piest  are 
the  ones  who  realize  they're  Uving  on  bor- 
rowed time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Sid  MUbum's  lifetime  of  good 
woriu.  As  we  gather  together  in  a 
birthday  celebration  to  a  good  friend 
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and  distinguished  citizen,  we  extend 
the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  to 
Sid  for  his  good  deeds,  friendship,  and 
good  will  he  has  so  willingly  and  abun- 
dantly given  over  these  many  years 
that  mean  so  much  to  t^e  lives  of  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  Imow  him.  We  do  indeed  salute  a 
great  American,  the  Honorable  Sidney 
R.  Milbum.  for  his  standards  of  excel- 
lence which  have  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State,  and  Nation.* 


HJl.  2948  VETERANS'  HOUSING 
BENEFITS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mw  YOKK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1983 

•  Mi.  oilman.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  House  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  adopt  H.R.  2920.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health  program  of 
1983.  Today  I  rise  before  you  to  ask 
that  H.R.  2948,  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Benefits  Amendments  of  1983  enjoy 
the  same  support. 

During  the  recent  recession  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  reported  an  in- 
crease in  mortgage  delinquencies  and 
foreclosures  which  they  alticipate  will 
continue  into  the  recovery  period. 
H.R.  2948  authorizes  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide limited  mortgage  assistance  from 
a  revolving  fund  to  veterans  with  VA 
home-loan  guarantees  who  are  delin- 
Quent  in  their  payments.  By  extending 
relief  to  the  unonployed.  underem- 
ployed, and  seriously  iU  veteran,  the 
VA  is  able  to  continue  its  fine  service 
and  save  the  cost  and  pain  of  foreclos- 
ing on  veteran-owned  properties. 

Congress  has  continuously  strived  to 
meet  the  changing  need  of  the  11  mil- 
lion veterans  who  have  secured  direct 
VA  loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  or  constructing 
a  home.  Additionally  H.R.  2948  au- 
thorizes the  VA  to  guarantee  or  refi- 
nance a  loan  for  a  manufactured 
house  under  conditions  currently  att- 
piling  to  loans  of  conventionally  buUt 
homes.  These  amendments  also  pro- 
vide for  the  reentltlement  of  a  veter- 
an's loan  guaranty  when  a  second  vet- 
eran assumes  the  outstanding  loan 
under  his  own  entitlement. 

And  finally,  the  veterans'  l)enefits 
amendments  authorizes  the  improve- 
ment of  national  cemeteries  and  the 
extension  of  the  State  cemetery  grant 
program  to  insure  that  our  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary have  a  final  resting  place. 

I  believe  accordingly,  that  this  meas- 
ure is  deserving  of  our  wholehearted 
support.* 
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TBB  BBNEPIT8  OP 
COOPCRATION  WITH  ISRAEL 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 


ai 


HOOnt  OV  BBPBBBMTATIVIS 

Wednetdav.  May  25. 19S3 


•  Ifr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lact 
week  larad  and  LetMUMm  took  a  giant 
step  toward  lettllnc  their  dispute  by 
■igninf  an  agreement  on  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Lebanon.  With 
this  accord,  we  have  a  chance  finally 
to  have  an  end  to  the  fighting  In  the 
Middle  East;  let  us  not  let  this  (H>Por- 
tunlty  slip  through  our  fingers. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  Dine  points  out,  co- 
operation with  Israel  has.  in  the 
past,  resulted  In  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant strides  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Dlne's  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  explaining  why  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  sup- 
port Israel  If  the  new  agreement  is  to 
be  brought  to  fruition. 

Am— w«  Be  Wasm  to  Isbasl 
(By  Thonaas  A.  Dine) 

Wamumiiob  Will  Secretary  of  State 
Oeone  P.  Shults  Iw  able  to  buOd  on  hla 
pncrcsi  In  the  Middle  Eut.  or  will  the 
Syrian  and  PaleiMtine  liberation  Orsanla- 
Uon  iNiildup  in  Lebanon  produce  another 
eonfroatation?  Hie  answer  may  depend  on 
wlietlMr  the  Administration  leama  from 
recent  experience  or  whether  it  returns  to 


Unto  recently,  the  administration  pumied 
a  pt^cy  of  conflict  with  Israel  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Arabs.  Areas  of  common  int«'- 
est  iietween  the  two  countries  were  virtually 
Imored.  The  Administration  used  a  steady 
stream  of  threats  and  small  punishments  in- 
tended to  brine  Israel  around  to  its  point  of 
view,  but  the  differences  only  widened. 
Meanwhile,  as  laaeU  officials  got  the  cold 
shoulder,  a  ptoteaslon  of  Arab  leaders  con- 
sulted dandy  with  President  Reacan. 

The  events  surroundlnc  the  Shults  mis- 
sion chanted  aU  this,  at  least  for  the 
moment  He  determined,  before  going  to 
worli  with  Israel  as  an  ally.  In  an  initiative 
to  improve  the  atmosphere,  he  got  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  approve  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can-desisned  components  for  a  new  Jet 
fighter  to  be  built  in  Israel,  despite  opposi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  Israel, 
he  dedaicd  his  intention  to  put  the  rela- 
tinnship  back  on  a  l»ato  of  trust,  and  dem- 
onstrated real  concern  for  Israel's  security 
and  appcedatlon  of  the  fact  that  the  goals 
of  tanel.  America  and  Lebanon  are  essen- 
ttally  siBBllar.  to  rtatorc  the  sovereignty  of 
LeboDon.  secure  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces  there  and  prevent  Lebanese  territory 
from  again  being  used  as  a  base  for  those 
who  would  destroy  Israri. 

Israd  responded,  making  major  and  pain- 
ful iraifwrinns  to  achieve  an  agreement.  Sec- 
retary Shults  came  home  with  something 
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tracted  armed  strugtfe.  and  Mr.  Assad  has 
dedarad  the  Lebanese  Oovemment  of  Amln 
Oemayel  Illegitimate.  They  seem  to  be  plan- 
ning to  rekindle  the  dvO  war  and  possibly  to 
seiae  the  whole  country  in  order  to  open  an- 
other front  in  the  war  against  IsraeL  This 
could  give  Moscow  another  strategle  foot- 
hold in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Thr  Altmi"*-*'-*'**'  «|.*t«.l«»i>*lly  nT*diet« 

that  as  eritldam  mounts  in  other  Arab  coun- 
tries. Syria  and  the  PX.O.  will  realise  that  it 
is  in  their  interest  to  withdraw.  And  when 
the  political  environment  improves.  America 
would  then  be  prepared  to  serve  as  a  media- 
tor, to  bring  about  the  simultaneous  with- 
drawal of  Israeli.  Syrian  and  PX.O.  fwoes. 
finally  letting  Lebanon  be  Lebanon. 

Suppose  the  Administration  li  wrong?  It 
was.  after  all.  optimistic  about  the  Syrians 
for  eight  months  preceding  the  Israd-Leb- 
anon  accord,  and  has  admitted  surprise  at 
the  strength  of  Syria's  rejection  of  it.  Nor  is 
this  an  isolated  example  of  excessive  opti- 
mism about  the  Arabs  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  Administration  policy.  King 
Hussein  was  supposed  to  sit  down  with 
Israel,  with  Mr.  Arafat's  blesstnr.  the  Arab 
summit  meeting  in  Morocco  was  expected  to 
produce  a  truly  moderate  Arab  position:  the 
Saudis  were  supposed  to  pressure  the  other 
Arabs  toward  peace,  etc. 

Is  the  Administration  drifting  back 
toward  a  policy  based  on  conceptual  errors 
that  led  to  past  failure,  again  distancing 
America  from  Israel  in  the  f orkim  hope  of 
wooing  the  Araba. 

If  the  Administration  Is  wrong,  and  the 
Syrians  do  not  yield  to  our  entreaties,  get- 
ting them  out  will  depend  on  American  soli- 
darity with  the  Israeli  and  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernments. America  and  Lebanon  alone 
cannot  stop  4.000  Syrian  tanks;  Israel's  mili- 
tary and  moral  strength  is  the  only  real  de- 
terrent. If  America  distances  itself  from 
Israel,  it  may  wealten  the  very  foundation  of 
the  effort  to  restabiliae  Lebanon. 

Israel  has  no  territorial  aspirations  in  Lei>- 
anon:  Syria  does.  The  PJ^O.  wanU  back  the 
bases  and  freedom  of  actiim  it  once  enjoyed. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  illusions  about  the 
Arabs,  nor  for  distance  between  America 
and  Israel.  It  is  the  time  to  say  to  Syria,  the 
PXrwO.  and  their  patron,  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  we  stand  with  Israel  and  Lebanon  for 
Middle  East  peace.  The  Administration's 
proposal  to  seU  75  P-lO's  to  Israel  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Two  actkms  Mr.  Reagan  ha»not  taken  are 
particularly  important  to  send  this  message. 
The  first  is  to  invite  Menachem  Begin  to 
Washington  for  a  consultation  that  has 
been  delayed  too  long,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  reaffirms  the  strong  bonds  lietween  the 
two  democracies.  The  second  is  for  Ui. 
Reagan  to  end  his  peculiar  silence  on  the 
Soviet  buildup  In  Syria,  stating  plainly  that 
It  Is  a  dangerous  escalation  that  America  op- 
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Matthews,  a  WMAL-AM  Radio  report- 
er and  a  resident  of  Hemdon  In  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Virgin- 
la. 

Larry  recently  received  one  of  elec- 
tronic Journalism's  highest  Yaxaartk, 
the  George  Foster  Peabody  Award,  for 
his  outstanding  IB-minute  program 
called  "They  Served  With  Honor." 
The  program  aired  on  WMAL,  630 
ajn.  on  Veterans  Day.  1982.  and  culmi- 
nated a  week-long  series  of  stories  re- 
volving around  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  MemoriaL 

The  Peabody  Awards  were  estab- 
lished over  40  years  ago  by  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of 
Journalism,  and  are  presoited  annual- 
ly to  stations,  netwoiks.  and  individ- 
uals for  meritorious  achievonents  in 
radio  and  television  Journalism.  I 
know  that  the  monbers  of  the  profes- 
sional Journalism  community  are 
aware  of  the  signlf  teanoe  of  the  Pea- 
body Awards,  and  I  want  to  share  with 
them  and  my  colleagues  the  descrip- 
tion of  Larry's  program,  as  written  by 
the  Peabody  selecticm  board: 

The  program  to  called  "They  Served  imth 
Honor,"  WMAL,  Washington.  D.C.  ^^th  the 
dedkatkn  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial in  Washington,  the  nation  took  a  giant 
step  in  a  healing  process  which  bad  been 
slow  in  process.  Reporter  Larry  Matthew*  of 
the  WMAL  news  team  brought  to  listeners 
of  that  excellent  radio  station  a  very  moving 
examination  of  the  memorial  itself,  and 
Indeed  of  the  entire  Vietnam  experience 
through  persMial  refleetitms  of  veterans  of 
that  conflict  There  was  a  rifleman,  a  nurse 
and  former  prisoner  of  war  and  others  who 
talked  about  the  memorial  and  the  times 
and  the  events  which  had  changed  and 
shaped  their  lives. 

Thto  excellent  use  of  radio  to  tell  a  signifi- 
cant story,  one  in  which  all  Americans  are 
Interested  has  been  Judged  by  the  Peabody 
board  to  be  worthy  of  thto  Peabody  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
10th  District  residents.  I  congratulate 
Larry  Matthews  of  WMAL  for  this 
outstanding  journalistic  accomplish- 
ment* 


Itew  America  again  faces  a  basic  challenge 
from  Syria  and  the  PX.O.  Syria  has  moved 
10.000  more  troops  Into  Lebanon's  Beluut 
Valley,  tarliwliw  lU  total  force  to  perhaps 
five  ttanes  that  of  the  Lebanese  Army,  and 
the  PX.O.  has  infiltrated  a  thousand  fight- 
ers Into  Beirut  Taslr  Arafat  and  President 
t  al  Assad  of  Syria  speak  openly  of  pro- 


OUTSTANDmO  JOURNALISTIC 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  LARRY 
MATTHEWS  OP  WMAL  RADIO 

HON.  FRAFV  R.  WOLF 

orvnwimA 

»  THS  HOUSg  or  KIPUSBirrATIVB 

Wedneaday,  May  2S.  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
recognise  and  bring  to  the  attention  of 
other  Members  the  outstanding  Jour- 
nalistic   accomplishments    of    Larry 


MARTHA  KETSDEVER:  A  REAL 
AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

oroiaooR 
HI  THE  HOUSI  or  UntKSDfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  DENNT  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  share  with  the  Members  of  the  TJJB. 
House  of  Representatives  the  western 
regkmal  winning  essay  In  the  OI  Joe: 
A  Real  American  Hero  essay  contest 

The  winner,  11-year-old  Martha 
Marie  Ketsdever  of  Albany,  Oreg.  Is  a 
sharp  young  lady  with  a  vision  for 
what  Is  needed  from  each  of  us  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  those  around  us. 

Her  essay  follows: 
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I  bsUeve  a  real  Amsrtaan  herb  to  a  I 
wbo  ghras  thafr  tisM  op  to  do  a  a 
And  Baal  A^iertean  Harass  have  straw  fM- 
lagi  of  rewOet  for  hasaaiis  snd  his  eouDtry. 
A  Baal  AaMktean  H«o  I 

with  all  psoote.  A 
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In  his  ware  time,  counsel  to  the  oO  industry 
and  lawyer  to.  among  others,  the  Rockefel- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  MAYER 


JoyfuL 
this  an  up  4  Baal 
respaetfU, 

world  woiilg  be  If  everyone 
American  Bbrofv 


HON. 


el&I 


yon  added 
islovinc 
what  the 
a  Real 


DISHONOR 


NORMAN  Y.mNETA 


orcsupoaau 


Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  MDIETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
can  my  Oolleague's  attention  to  a 
recent  article  by  Richard  Ctibax  in  the 
Washington  Post  about  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's lAtention  to  hoDor  John  J. 
McCloy.  Perhapa  more  than  any  other 
individual.  Mr.  MeCloy  is  responsible 
for  the  eotirely  unlawful  and  unwar- 
ranted inlenunent  of  110.000  loyal 
Americans  during  Worid  War  IL 

Pertiaps  even  more  offensive  is  Mr. 
Medoy's  oontinued  defense  of  the  in- 
tenunent  as  a  reasmaUe  and  neces- 
sary policy.  As  the  Members  of  this 
House  knetr.  the  CommJasion  on  War- 
time Relocation  and  Intonment  of  Ci- 
vilians has  recently  reported  to  Con- 
gress that,  omtrary  to  Mr.  McCloy's 
view,  the  intemmmt  was  caused  by 
race  prejudice,  war  hysteria,  and  a 
f  aOure  of  political  leadoship. 

Mr.  McCloy  was  (me  of  those  men 
whose  leadership  failed. 

Yet  no#  Harvard  Univusity  will 
honor  him  by  naming  a  qwdal  pro- 
gram after  him.  I  believe  for  Harvard 
to  take  such  a  st^  is  a  thouiAitless 
and  mtirely  unnecessary  slap  in  Uie 
face  of  all  Americans  who  care  about 
dvll  rights,  fair  play,  and  the  integrity 
of  our  coiistituti<mal  guarantees  of 
freed(»n  and  equal  Justioe. 

I  hope  Harvard  wHI  have  the  good 
sense  to  reconsider  this  truly  offensive 
gesture. 

Mr.  Cohen's  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wsshlngton  Post  May  10. 1063] 
DisBoaoB 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Harvard  ITnlversity  to  about  to  honor 
John  McOctr,  an  88-year  New  York  lawyer 
and  former  fov^nment  official  whose  influ- 
ence was  so  great  that  when  the  late  Rich- 
ard Rovere  coined  the  term  "Brtabllsh- 
ment"  he  made  McCloy  its  chairman  It  to 
no  surprise  that  Harvard,  whldi  to  to  the 
■stabUsbmetit  what  China  to  to  pandas,  to 
about  to  name  a  mogram  after  him.  It  to 
merdy  a  disgrace. 

Rovere  kdew  hto  man.  Medoy  has  been 
dialnnan  of  almost  everything— the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  sod  the  Fotd  Foundation  for 
starters.  He  was  assistant  saeretsry  of  war 
during  Work!  War  n.  friend  and  adviser  to 
nine  prestdsnts.  resident  of  the  World 
Bank.  High  Commissioner  of  Germany  and. 


But  buried  in  that  virtually  unbdlevable 
are  some  controversial  and  repre- 
aetlons.  It  was  MeCloy  who  ran. 
and  who  stffl  defends,  the  program  to  intern 
127.000  Japanese-Americans  during 
Woild  War  n.  And  It- was  McCloy.  again  in 
bto  capacity  as  smMiant  secretary  of  war, 
who  rejected  suggestians  that  the  Allies 
bomb  the  Nasi  extermination  camp  at 
Auaehwlts.  It  to  these  two  actions  that  have 
aUned  controversy  among  students  at  Har- 
vard, whldi  Intends  to  name  a  Qciman- 
Ancrican  scholarship  program  after 
MeCtoy. 

lUngs  would  be  simpler  if  McCloy  were 
either  an  evil  or  an  insensitive  man.  He  to 
neither.  He  has  devoted  much  of  hto  life  to 
pubile  service,  performing  with  such  distinc- 
tion that  preridents  from  Roosevelt  through 
Reagan  have  called  on  him.  He  had  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  Joe 
MeCarthy.  had  the  vision  and  wisdom  to 
question  at  the  time  and  from  within  the 
government— the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
waa.  as  every  cliche  artist  Imows.  the  "archi- 
tect" of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

But  there  remains  thto  business  of  the 
taflure  to  bomb  Auschwitz  and  the  incarcer- 
aUon  of  the  Japanese.  Of  the  two.  the  latter 
to  the  more  unambiguous  evlL  It  was  a  total- 
ly American  operation  unoonu>licated  by 
quertions  of  feasibility  and  cooperatiim  of 
alUea.  The  incarceration  should  never  have 
happened  and  would  not  have  if  the  Japa- 
nese had  been,  like  Italian-  and  Oerman- 
Americans.  white. 

That  in  a  nut  shell,  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  congressional  commission  that  investi- 
gated the  incarceration  of  the  Japanese.  It 
pointed  out  that  there  was  not  a  single,  veri- 
fiable incident  of  sabotage  committted  by  a 
Japanese-American— not  that  it  would  have 
Justified  internment  of  an  entire  ethnic 
group  ev«i  if  thoe  bad  been.  It  pointed  out 
further,  that  the  forced  removal  of  Japa- 
nese from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  camps  in  the 
Interior  was  so  clearly  illegal  that  the  Jus- 
tice D^wrtmoit  refused  the  task.  The 
Aimy— which  to  to  say  McCloy— had  to  do  it 

MeCloy  has  been  unapologetic  atx>ut  hto 
role,  never  acknowledging  that  the  policy 
was.  as  the  oommtosi<m  said,  the  result  of 
"race  prejudice,  war  hysteria  and  the  failure 
of  pbUtical  leadership."  Instead,  he  has 
talked  of  a  nonexistent  military  necessity 
and  the  need  to  do  what  had  to  be  dcme. 
And  in  the  spirit  of  Marie  Antoinette's  let 
them  eat  cake  remark,  he  has  said,  "The 
war  caused  disruption  in  all  our  lives." 

Oovemment  though,  not  only  has  an  ob- 
llgatlon  to  win  wars,  but  also  to  protect  the 
ri^ks  of  its  citizens.  It  was  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  McCloy,  to  stand  up  to 
West  Coast  racism  and  protect  the  rights, 
property  and.  in  stmie  cases,  the  very  lives 
of  the  Japanese.  Thto  was  espedally  true  by 
1944  when  even  President  Roosevelt  private- 
ly acknowledged  that  there  was  no  reason 
(except  hto  upcoming  reelection  campaign) 
to  continue  the  incarceration. 

MeCloy.  though,  has  never  acknowledged 
this.  Instead  he  stands  unrepentant  for 
having  directed  maybe  the  greatest  viola- 
tion of  dvQ  liberties  in  American  history, 
indicating  either  that  he  has  learned  nothing 
from  history  or  has  hto  values  on  ivside 
down.  Thto  to  what  the  studrats  are  trytaig  to 
tdl  Harvard.  By  naming  a  program  after 
MbCloy,  the  school  doesn't  Just  honor  him. 
It  dishonors  hto  victlm8.a 
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•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
league HowAKD  BaauAit  today  to  honar 
Robert  Mayor.  I  can  think  of  countless 
reasons  why  Robert  Mayer  should  be 
honorecL  He  is  a  successful  architect, 
rejected  businessman.  World  War  n 
veteran,  and  a  dedicated  family  man.  I 
choose  today  to  emphasize  his  long- 
standing commitment  and  service  to 
his  community. 

As  president  of  Mayer  A  Taylor  ar- 
chitectural planning  design  firm,  Mr. 
Mayer  has  been  practicing  In  his  com- 
munity since  1046.  He  has  been  In- 
volved In  all  phases  of  architecture, 
planning,  and  design,  and  has  assisted 
in  the  positive  development  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area  by  providing  numerous 
office  buildings,  shtvping  centers,  li- 
braries, schools,  and  medical  centers. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  also  taken  an  active 
rule  In  numerous  community  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Free 
and  Accepted  BCasons  and  of  ACRE 
(Association  of  Corporate  Real  EMate 
Executives).  He  Is  the  past  president  of 
the  Westwood  Lodge  B'nal  B'rith  and 
of  the  Guardians.  He  was  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Men's  Association  of 
Vista  del  Mar  Child  Care  Center.  Cur- 
rently. Mr.  Mayer  is  chairman  of  the 
West  Los  Angeles  Regional  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

On  June  17,  Robert  Mayer  will  be 
honored  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
as  its  outgoing  chairman.  The  cham- 
ber and  various  community  members 
are  eager  to  thank  him  for  his  unself- 
ish dedication  and  relentless  worit 
during  his  tenure.  I  feel  such  service 
also  deserves  congressional  recogni- 
tion. I.  therefore,  wish  to  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  today  In 
honoring  Robert  Mayer  for  his  long- 
standing commitment  and  contribu- 
tions to  his  community.* 
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BCr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  thoughtful  column  by  Vermont 
Royster  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today.  May  25, 1983. 

As  a  former  professor  of  history,  I 
am  pleased  to  read  this  kind  of  public 
statonent,  which  clearly  and  succinct- 
ly explains  the  roots  of  Latin  Ameri-' 
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ca'i  long  hlitory  of  economic,  political, 
and  ■odml  troubles. 

Tboae  who  iiuarrel  with  President 
Reagan'i  ptdides  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Royater'i  summary.  There 
are  no  easy  answos  to  the  endemic 
woes  of  Latin  America,  and  while  the 
future  of  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  hardly  a  rosy  (me.  it  will  be  Infi- 
nitely trimmer  if  the  United  States 
does  nothing  to  stop  the  spread  of 
Ht^"*""  in  this  honlsphere.  Reform 
to  always  a  poasibillty  in  a  free  society, 
but  it  is  surely  an  impossibility  in  a 
Coomunist  <me. 

[From  tbe  WaU  Street  Journal.  Wednesday, 
■fay  as.  1963] 
LftTn  AmucA's  Won 
(By  Venn(»t  Royster) 
"B  Salvador  l>  ripe  for  Communist  exploi- 
tation beeauae  of  ita  extreme  poverty. 

In  vartoui  forms  this  sentiment  is  ex- 
HMHil  by  many  critics  of  President  Rea- 
gan's aid  program,  including  Senator  Dodd 
of  Connecticut.  It's  undoubtedly  true  but 
not  very  helpfuL 

For  in  every  country  of  Latin  America, 
even  the  relatively  more  prosperous  ones, 
there  ai«  large  masses  of  the  poor  and 
always  have  been.  This  is  no  doubt  one 
cause  at  repeated  political  turmoU  in  aU  of 
them,  fkom  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn  to  the  Rio 
Orande.  which  has  long  made  whole  of 
lAttn  Hmrf*'^  a  major  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem for  the  VIL  Onr  the  years  we've  tried 
many  different  approaches,  none  of  them 
sueccastul.  in  »»«i»«t*«»itnf  good  relati<n>8 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

What  remains  to  be  explained  are  the  dif- 
ferences, economic  and  poUtical.  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  New  World  which 
have  developed  along  divergent  paths  and 
which  are  the  root  source  of  our  problem. 
The  northern  oontinait  is  spanned  by  only 
two  malor  countries.  Canada  and  the  U.8. 
both  economtcally  flouishing  and  poUticaUy 
st^de.  Latin  AwM»|-tr»  remains  broken  into 
fragments,  mostly  impoverished  and  con- 
stantly beset  by  poUtical  instability.  Why? 

The  answer  doesn't  Ue  in  geography  alone. 
Although  it's  true  that  South  America  is 
siritt  by  the  Andes,  more  formidable  than 
the  Rockies,  and  by  tropical  jungles  un- 
known in  the  temperate  north,  the  physical 
resources  are  nonetheless  large.  Oil  is  there 
in  great  quantities,  iron  ore  is  abundant;  ao 
are  non-ferrous  metals.  Plant  diversity  is 
large,  graatng  land  plentif uL 

Ifweover.  all  Latin  America  was  more 
than  a  century  ahead  of  the  north  in  being 
settled  by  more  advanced  Europeans. 

Part  of  tbe  answer  may  lie  in  the  differ- 
ences between  those  early  colonisers,  north 
and  south.  For  tbe  most  part,  the  Spanish 
and  Portugese  came  less  to  settle  than  to 
exploit.  They  hoped  to  tap  the  riches,  espe- 
cially gold,  and  return  home  rich.  Those 
who  remained  were  no  less  exploitive:  they 
didnt  merely  push  the  natives  out  of  the 
way.  as  was  done  in  North  America:  the  na- 
tives were  subjucated. 

Tbe  northern  colonisers,  mostly  French 
and  1&«gi««h,  came  to  settle  in  the  new  land 
as  permanent  residents.  While  they  were 
also  exploiters,  their  intent  was  to  keep 
their  rfebcs  in  the  new  country  and  make 
them  grow. 

One  consequence  of  this  was  a  society  in 
the  north  with  a  smaller  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  than  in  tbe  southern  hemispheres, 
where  there  were  a  few  exceedingly  rich  and 
many  in  poverty.  Today  what  we  think  of  as 
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the  "middle  class"  hardly  exisU  in  Latin 
America  and  it  suffers  from  tbe  want  of  this 
ttTi¥"-«"g  influence  in  iU  political  •ff^^rs. 

Colonial  iMUn  America  remained  primari- 
ly a  producer  of  raw  materials  and  a  market 
for  European  (mostly  Spanish)  manufactur- 
ers. Local  manufacturing  was  discouraged. 
So  for  a  long  time  the  industrial  revolution 
passed  it  by.  OnlyVecently  has  industry 
played  an  impwtant  economic  role.  The 
result  was  that  the  few  large  landowners 
became  the  dominant  social  and  political 
group,  with  the  masses  reduced  to  peonage. 
Another  factor  that  must  be  recognised  is 
the  role  of  the  church.  The  Reformation,  as 
weU  as  the  industrial  revolution,  passed  by 
Latin  America.  Tbe  church  remained  mono- 
lithic and  ecdesiastlcaUy  authoritarian. 
There  was  UtUe  of  the  kind  of  questioning 
that  began  with  quesUoning  the  ways  of 
worshipping  Ood  and  led  North  Americans 
to  a  questioning  of  the  ways  of  organising 
the  State,  which  in  turn  led  to  our  own  rev- 
oluticm  and  our  present  political  structure. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  present 
policy  toward  Latin  America,  or  more  specif- 
ically toward  El  Salvador?  Here  the  answers 
are  even  more  obscure.  But  a  few  things  are 
dear. 

For  one,  the  Reagan  administration  can't 
be  blamed  for  any  "failiue"  in  our  policies 
toward  our  southern  neighbors.  Any  such 
mistakes  long  antedate  Mr.  Reagan.  Indeed, 
though  most  of  the  debate  is  about  his  mili- 
tary's program,  he  has  proposed  more  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Central  America  than  any  of 
his  pedecssors.  So  far  Congress  has  ap- 
proved only  a  small  part  of  that  economic 
program. 

For  another,  it's  clear  that  as  long  as  both 
Central  and  South  America  are  beset  by 
economic  troubles  they  will  remain  fertile 
ground  for  all  sorts  of  political  unrest.  De- 
mocracy in  the  sense  we  think  of  it  will  be 
almost  impossible.  Argentina,  for  example, 
will  be  prey  to  Peronlstss  on  the  one  hand 
and  military  cliques  on  the  other.  El  Salva- 
dor, like  Nicaragua.  wUl  be  prey  to  Commu- 
nists and  other  radical  groups. 

What  isn't  clear  at  all  is  how  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  be  freed  of  its  economic  woes  no 
matter  how  much  aid  we  pour  Into  it.  For 
years  Its  countries  have  blamed  us  for  all 
their  woes  despite  the  aid  we've  given  over 
those  years.  The  truth  is  that  the  area  is  a 
bottomless  pit  and  will  be  until  Latin  Amer- 
ica changes  in  a  more  fundamental  way: 
most  of  whatever  aid  we  give  will  be  si- 
phoned off  long  before  it  reaches  the  impro- 
verished  masses.  That's  what  makes  it  all  so 
discouraging. 

The  best  we  can  do,  probably,  is  to  use  our 
influence  and  our  money  to  combat  the  ef- 
forts of  Communist  forces.  Cuban  and 
Soviet,  to  subvert  El  Salvador  and  its  neigh- 
bors. There  Is  no  doubt  that  ia  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  and  no  doubt  that  if  they 
do  it  things  will  not  go  well  with  our  inter- 
ests in  our  own  hemisphere.  On  that  point 
President  Reagan  is  correct. 

But  that  said,  we  need  to  recognize  that 
we  can  expect  no  "victory"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  If  we  succeed  in  savings 
El  Salvador  it  will  be  replaced  by  another. 
The  woes  of  Latin  America  run  too  deep  for 
us  to  remove  and,  I  suspect,  they  will  l<»g 
be  with  US.* 
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Wedne*dav,  May  25. 1983 
m  Mr.  COLLIN&  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  let  the  voices  of 
the  people  be  heard  regarding  defense 
appropriations.  I  would  now  like  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  Sidney  De- 
Koven,  vice  president  of  Metro  Seniors 
In  Acti<m. 

We.  the  Members  of  Congress,  must 
transfer  the  initiative  exemplified  by 
Mr.  DeKoven  and  enact  legislation 
which  will  aUocate  budgetary  funds  In 
such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  nee<is  of 
all  Americans.  The  Dellums  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  am>ropriations  alterna- 
tive has  these  requirements  in  miiuL 

The  proposals  included  in  this  plan 
will  aid  education,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  programs  while  sup- 
porting the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate defense.  This  statement  was 
made  at  the  Chicago  Peace  Council 
hearing  on  April  23. 1983. 

STAmcKirr  or  Smmr  DbKovkm.  Mr*o 

Snnoas  m  AcnoH 
My  name  is  Sidney  DeKoven.  I  am  the 
vice  president  of  Metro  Seniors  in  Action,  a 
cosponsor  of  this  hearing.  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  Congressional  representatives  who  are 
here.  I  am  also  taking  note  of  those  who  did 
not  come  or  send  a  represenUtive.  I  will  be 
sure  and  let  the  members  of  Metro  Seniors 
know  who  showed  up  and  who  didn't. 

I  cannot  speak  almut  exact  dollars  and 
names  of  fancy  weapons.  AU  I  know  is  that 
services  in  (Chicago  are  going  without 
needed  funds,  whUe  you  in  Congress  aUo- 
cate more  and  more  fimds  for  more  and 
more  weapons. 

I  Uve  in  Chicago  Housing  Authority  s 
senior  housing.  WhUe  some  federal  money  is 
given  to  the  authority,  it  is  not  near 
enough.  We  cannot  even  afford  adequate  se- 
curity in  our  buUdlngs:  It  is  not  the  Russians 
we  have  to  worry  about,  it  is  muggers  who 
prey  on  the  elderly.  Seniors'  very  Uves  are 
threatened  daUy— here  in  Chicago-not  by 
some  mythical  threat.  We  cannot  continue  to 
build  up  the  mlUtary  at  the  expense  of  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  chUdren  of  our 

ci*y-  ^  »   # 

I  add  my  voice  and  the  endorsement  of 
Metro  Seniors  to  the  testimony  heard  this 
afternoon.  Chicago  and  other  cities  are  suf- 
fering because  of  the  buUdup  of  weaponry 
by  the  Pentagon.  How  many  more  guns  do 
we  need  before  we  can  turn  our  attention  to 
the  poor  and  hungry  in  our  own  cities?  Not 
only  cities,  but  suburbs,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  are  going  without. 

Is  any  weapon  worth  risking  the  economic 
security  of  our  ciUsens?  I  say  no.  Spend  the 
money  we  need  on  a  good  defense,  not  waste 
and  excess.  Then  use  oitr  tax  dollars  to  im- 
prove our  housing,  oitr  transportation,  our 
health  services,  and  our  cities.  Our  best  de- 
fense is  economic  security,  not  miUtary  inse- 
curity.* 
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•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  Hellow  colleagues  to  support 
today's  amendment  to  the  supplonen- 
tal  anuomlatlons  bill,  offered  by  the 
fine  genttemon  ftom  Kentucky  and 
Massachuietts  to  increase  funding  to 
the  CDC  and  NIH  to  allow  them  to  in- 
tensify thieir  efforts  to  find  a  cause 
and  ciue  for  AIDS— the  acquired 
immune  def fcdency  syndrome. 

In  4  short  years.  AIDS  has  become 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  serious 
health  problems.  AIDS  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  body's  defense,  leaving  its 
victims  helpless  in  the  face  of  other 
life-threatening  diseases. 

Presently  the  number  of  people  who 
have  contracted  AIDS  is  small,  but  it 
is  increasing  every  day  and  striking  at 
persons  la  all  walks  of  life.  Of  late 
there  have  been  repoHis  of  possible 
AIDS  victims  in  several  f oreii^  coun- 
tries. Our  Government  has  a  reqKmsi- 
bility  to  assist  fellow  Americans  who 
face  a  lif e-and-death  situation  due  to 
AIDS.  This  supplemental  appnwria- 
tion  will  greatly  assist  those  in  the 
CDC  and  NIH  who  are  actively  seek- 
ing a  cause  and  cure  tar  AIDS.  The 
Members  of  this  Hotise  should  be  ocmi- 
mended  for  the  oiunpassion  they  have 
shown  today  to  fellow  Americans  who 
are  victims  of  this  cruel  disease,  by 
their  shofr  of  support  for  this  amend- 
ment.« 
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•  Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  after 
more  than  2  years  of  adaery.  thou- 
sands of  out-of-work  Oregonians  are 
cautloudy  entertaining  hopes  of  going 
back  to  their  Jobs,  bouyed  by  news 
that  Oregon's  unemployment  rate  de- 
clined to  10.4  percent  in  ApiriL 

This  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  Oregonians  who  have 
become  too  discouraged  to  look  for 
work,  nor  does  it  include  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.  But  it  is  the  lowest  that  Or- 
egon's Jobless  rate  has  btea  in  19 
months.  «nd  for  that  we  are  gla(L 

Today  t  want  to  pay  tribute  to  orga- 
nisations in  my  home  State  which  are 
working  to  help  pull  Jobless  Oregoni- 
ans through  the  most  distressing  and 
painful  ordeal  our  State  has  suffered 
since  the  Great  Depreasiim. 
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The  first  are  Oregon's  c(«ununity 
ooUeges.  which  have  banded  together 
undo-  the  Take  Charge  program,  and 
opooed  their  doors  to  unemployed 
wortcers  to  present  woricshops  on  Job 
search  techniques,  budgeting,  self-em- 
idoyment.  business  information,  oiaa- 
munity  resources;  and  Job  training. 

Take  Charge  recognizes  that  the 
first  way  to  help  unemployed  workers, 
many  of  whom  have  never  had  to 
face  the  emotional  and  financial  shock 
of  being  out  of  work,  is  to  direct  them 
to  services  already  available  in  the 
community.  By  offering  this  assistan(» 
in  a  workshop  format.  Jobless  people 
have  the  chance  to  meet  and  exchange 
ideas  with  others  going  through  the 
same  experience,  lightening  the 
burden  Just  a  little. 

The  staff  of  the  community  colleges 
have  volunteered  their  time  to  take 
this  program  on  the  road,  presenting 
woricshops  in  shopping  (inters  and  in 
rural  (xmununity  halls  around  the 
State.  A  long  list  of  outstanding  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders  are  lend- 
ing their  efforts  to  Take  Charge, 
showing  that  Oregonians  know  how 
to  band  together  to  help  each  other 
when  times  are  tough. 

Demonstrating  the  same  determina- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  are  Portland  radio 
station  KTXI  and  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  have  started 
a  unique  program  to  help  relieve  long- 
term  unemployment  by  providing  in- 
omtives  to  local  businesses  to  hire  new 
or  returning  workers. 

On  April  1  of  this  year.  KYXI,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Portland  chamber, 
began  the  Portland  Employment 
Project  (PEP).  Through  PEP.  incen- 
tive packages,  including  up  to  $5,000  of 
free  on-the-air  advertising,  are  offered 
to  qualified  firms  that  hire  the  unem- 
ploye<L 

The  patdiages  are  being  offered  to  up 
to  25  new  businesses  that  have  started 
operation  in  the  Greater  Portland 
area  which  hire  10  or  more  fuU-time 
permanent  employees.  Existing  busi- 
nesses are  also  being  offered  i>ackages 
if  they  add  20  or  more  full-time  per- 
manent positions  by  expanding  or 
adding  to  their  current  facilities. 

KYXI  is  also  inviting  local  business- 
es to  donate  incentive  packages  of 
their  own.  Mr.  Speaker.  KTXI  and  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
due  high  praise  for  this  critical  hu- 
manitarian effort.  I  heartily  commend 
PEP  and  Oregon's  Take  Charge  pro- 
gram to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  spread  the  word  about 
these  grassroots  projects  to  the  media 
and  businesses  in  their  congressional 
districts.* 
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•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resurgence  of  the  American  auto- 
motive industry  is  one  of  the  early 
miracles  of  our  mounting  eo(momic  re- 
covery. 

Domestic  auto  sales  are  up:  woriceis 
are  being  recalled  to  their  Jc^;  and  as- 
sembly lines  are  beginning  to  roll 
agidn. 

But  General  Motors  Chairman 
Roger  B.  Smith,  addressing  the  Great- 
er Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
Tuesday  continuation  of  the  industry's 
rejuvenation  will  depend  on  decMoat 
made  by  Michigan  government  lead- 
ers. 

"An  industry  that  nearly  everyone 
was  (»unting  down  and  out  a  few 
years  ago  is  once  again  a  healthy, 
major  competitor.  We've  invested  tre- 
mendous resources  and  stretched  our 
organizations  to  their  fullest  to  make 
the  recovery  hiu^pen.  but  how  strong 
the  recovery  is— and  how  long  it  lasts 
*  *  *  depends  a  lot  on  what  hm>pens 
here  in  Michigan  with  the  beleaguered 
business  climate  we're  all  so  concerned 
about."  Mr.  Smith  said. 

American  auto  manufacturers  have 
invested  billions  and  trimmed  back 
their  costs  in  order  to  be  onnpetltive 
in  Michigan's  ailing  and  unattractive 
business  climate. 

"We've  been  saying.  'Tes*  to  Michi- 
gan. Now  it's  time  for  Michigan  to  say 
'Tes'  to  business."  Bilr.  Smith  said. 

If  State  government  makes  the  right 
decisions.  BCichigan  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  benefit  from  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery.  "We  have  the  State's 
leading  industry  reformed,  modern- 
ized, and  ready  to  help  lead  the  recov- 
ery ••  *  and  we  have  a  new  State  ad- 
ministration that  can  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  the  recovery  process."  Mr. 
Smith  f  luther  stated. 

He  called  upon  State  government  to 
develop  a  more  cohesive,  consistent 
approach  to  supporting  the  business  it 
already  has  and  to  attracting  new 
firms. 

"Business  needs  a  stable,  secure  en- 
vironment to  feel  confident  about 
making  the  kind  of  long-term  invest- 
ments it  must  make  for  the  future.  A 
State  that  offers  less  than  this  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  induce  business  to 
make  that  kind  of  commitment."  he 
said. 

Specifically,  he  recommended  that 
the  State  reduce  its  high  costs  for  wel- 
fare, unemployment  (»mpensation 
and  woricers'  compensation.  He  urged 
the  State's  leaders  to  plan  for  long- 
term  solutions  to  problons  rather 
than  short-term  fixes. 
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Mr.  Bpeaker.  mffclnt  as  one  wtaoM 
ooncNMlonBl  dlitrtct  llei  In  the  heart 
of  Mlchlfan'i  MitomobOe  Induatry.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  Mr.  Smith's 
aMemment  and  hli  recwnmfiidatlons. 
I  would  only  add  that  everythlnc  he 
haa  mid  about  the  State  government 
of  M*»^^^^"  eould  alao  be  said  of  the 
PMeral  Qovemment  and  esprrtally  of 
theOoncreas. 

Tliere  is  amide  evldenoe  of  what  the 
entetpriae  and  ingenuity  of  American 
Indurtiy  can  aocomiiUsh  if  government 
bfiffBM  an  ally  instead  of  an  adver- 
sary. At  the  very  least,  government 
should  not  become  a  roadblock  to 
progrcaa.  I  applaud  Rogo-  Smith  for 
his  covnge  and  insight  and  command 
his  remarks  to  the  Ooogress  as  well  as 
to  the  leaden  of  Michigan  govem- 
ment.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JOHN  (JACK) 
FOWLS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcALivounA 
Dl  THE  HOU8B  OF  ■XPHBSBrrATIVXS 

WSednesday,  May  25. 19S3 

•  Ur.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  dear  friend,  whose  sudden  death  a 
mimth  ago  has  created  a  loss  that  will 
be  shared  by  many.  John  (Jack)  Fowle 
was  a  fine  and  strong  man.  and  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  many  and  generous  deeds  by 
which  he  is  best  remonbered. 

Jack  spent  the  majority  of  Us  75 
years  as  a  resident  of  the  Los  Altos 
area  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
The  Fowle  family  has  a  long  history  of 
community  service  to  Las  Altos,  which 
has  included  the  donation  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  Loe  Altoe  City  Hall 
now  rests.  Jack  Fowle  served  as  the 
city's  first  town  clerk,  as  a  city  council 
member  for  m<»e  than  a  decade,  and 
ultimately  as  the  mayor  of  Loe  Altos. 

Although  Jack  was  a  public  f  igiue 
for  many  years,  he  was  never  one  to 
seek  out  recognition  for  his  many 
achievements.  He  was  a  gentle  man.  as 
his  Ivother-in-law.  Alan  Cranston  said, 
"he  contributed  so  much— In  his 
thoughtful,  quiet  determined  way— to 
enhance  the  lives  of  so  many."  Jack's 
kind  and  loving  wajrs  are  carried  on 
through  his  family  In  his  charming 
wife.  Eleanor,  and  his  children.  Mi- 
chael Fowle  and  Linda  Burke. 

I  have  known  the  Fowle  family  for 
many  years,  and  It  has  been  a  cher- 
ished association.  As  Eleanor  said  to 
me  recently.  Jack  always  took 
thoughtful  care  of  the  small  details  of 
life  as  wen  as  having  broad  vision  and 
he  was  concerned  for  other  pe<H>le  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Jack  and  his  service 
to  others  will  be  deeply  missed.* 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


ATVItB 


o»mw 
HI  THB  BOUSB  OT 

Wednuday,  May  25. 1993 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
June  5.  the  residents  of  my  ctmgres- 
sional  district  and  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  Join  with  Magr.  Joseph  A.  Ciam- 
paglio,  pastor,  and  the  people  of  St. 
Anthony's  Parish.  Hawthorne.  HJ.,  in 
eucharlstlc  liturgy  commemorating 
the  T5th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  highly  esteemed  parish. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  St.  Anthony's  will 
be  celebrating  this  most  important  di- 
amond Jubilee  history  of  their  parish 
devcMting  themselves  in  an  outstanding 
program  dedicated  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  blessings  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Anthcmy's  three  quarters  of  a 
century  and  strengthening  the  resolve 
of  all  to  continue  their  most 
notworthy  efforts  in  service  to  God 
and  mankind. 

Mr.  £4>eaker.  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  our  people  in  a  f  xiU  communion  of 
understanding,  ever  caring  and  re- 
specting the  individual  religious  be- 
liefs of  this  fellowman  has  been  the 
lifeline  of  our  democracy— ever  inspir- 
ing our  people  with  hope  and  uri^ng 
the  Individual  on  to  great  achieve- 
ments and  purpose  in  pursuing  the 
fulfillment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and 
ambitions.  The  exemplary  leadership 
and  outstanding  efforts  of  our  citizens 
so  important  to  our  quality  of  life  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  American 
dream  and  today  we  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  pastor.  Msgr.  Joseph 
A.  Ciampagllo.  and  his  predecessors 
whose  esteemed  dedication  and  unself- 
ish devotion  in  promulgating  spiritual 
guidance.  goodwiU.  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  in  service  to  Ood  have 
truly  enriched  our  community.  State 
and  Nation. 

May  I  also  commend  to  you  the  lay 
teachers  and  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic  who  make  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  pastor  and  congre- 
gation through  their  dedicated  educa- 
tional endeavors  at  the  parish  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission.  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  Journal  of  Congress  a  brief 
profile  on  the  history  of  St.  Anthony's 
Parish  and  its  beginnings,  as  follows: 

St.  AiiTHOirr'a  Paush  ComcomTT, 
HAWTBoaim.  N  J.  1908-83 

As  the  pariah  community  of  St.  Anthony's 
celebrstes  its  T5th  annlvemry.  we  pause  to 
reflect  upon  our  past,  enjoy  our  present  and 
anticipate  our  future. 

Orlslnally  started  aa  a  mission  from  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdea  Church  in  Paterson.  the 
first  ICass  celebrated  on  October  4. 1908  in  a 
building    known   as   LUl's   HaU.    In    1908. 


church  land  was  dooatad  by  Rotart  Patton. 
a  weU-known  New  Tock  lawyer,  whose 
father  was  the  Dean  at  Prineetan  Unlvenl- 
ty.  Tlw  land  was  donated  on  the  ooodttlon 
that  a  churdi  be  built  within  two  yean.  On 
September  10. 1810.  the  first  wooden  cfaapd 
waa  erected  and  dedicated  and  Reverend 
William  J.  Van  Zale  was  appointed  Pastor. 
He  aerved  as  Paator  unto  IMS.  A  Sunday 
School  was  started  in  1808  and  in  Septem- 
ber. 1813.  the  first  Farodiial  achotd  of  8 
gradea  and  attended  by  48  atudenU  waa 
atarted  in  the  church  liaaement 

Father  William  Thompenn  aerved  aa 
Paator  from  1825  unto  1801  and  during 
thoae  yean  a  new  church  waa  oonatnieted. 
The  C3iurch  In  which  we  wonhip  today  waa 
formally  dedicated  on  November  tt.  1884. 

In  1881.  Father  Ladialaua  Pick  waa  ap- 
pointed. Temporary  Administrator  of  St. 
Anthony's,  and  he  aerved  untfl  1802. 

Monalgnor  Joeeph  M.  O'SulUvan  waa  ap- 
pointed Paator  of  St.  Anthonya  in  1803  and 
he  aerved  the  pariah  until  1800.  Monsignor 
O'SulUvan  was  taistrumentsl  In  purchasing 
the  real  eatate  adjacent  to  the  aduwl  in 
order  to  build  the  church  parking  lot 
During  bis  time  of  aervioe  to  St  Anthony's, 
be  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Protonltary 
Apostolic  On  September  80.  1800.  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  newly  conatrueted  auditori- 
um, acbool  entrance  and  new  rectory  was 
placed  by  Bishop  James  A.  McNulty. 

In  1800.  Monsignor  Joeeph  R.  Brestel 
became  Pastor  of  St  Anthony's  and  he 
served  untQ  his  retirement  In  1878.  He  was 
alao  honored  by  being  appointed  Protonl- 
tary Apostolic,  and  be  serves  as  Vicar  Gen- 
eral to  the  Bishop  of  the  Paterson  Diocese. 

Prom  1978  to  1979.  PMher  Allen  Stepen 
served  as  Temporary  Administrator  of  St. 
Anthony's  Parish. 

In  1979.  Monsignor  Joseph  A  CiampagUo 
was  appointed  Pastor  of  St  Anthcmy's.  and 
he  serves  as  Pastor  to  the  present  day. 

St  Anthony's  Pariah  conalats  of  approxi- 
mately 3S00  famlllea.  aerved  by  Monsignor 
Ciampagllo.  Father  Jamea  Donnelly.  Father 
Martin  Glynn,  and  Father  Chester  Mocay- 
dolwskL  There  are  approximately  30  staff 
members.  The  Parish  school  is  staffed  by 
lay  teachers  and  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Domonlc  and  has  an  enrollment  of  280  chil- 
dren. 

St  Anthony's  is  a  community  filled  with  a 
beautiful  and  vibrant  people  who  love  their 
parish  and  generously  give  of  themselves  in 
service  to  it  These  servicers  are  provided 
both  within  the  community  and  within  the 
borough  of  Hawthorne  by  all  age  groups 
such  as  the  Golden  Horlaon  for  S«ilor  Citi- 
zens, the  Rosary  Sodetr.  for  the  women  of 
the  parish,  the  Holy  Name  Society  for  the 
men  of  the  parish;  the  Legion  of  Mary, 
where  men  and  women  sanctify  themselves 
through  apostolic  work;  St  Anthony's  Co\i- 
ples  aub;  St  Vincent  De  Paul  Society, 
which  helps  needy  families;  Teen  Action 
Group  for  the  high  school  students;  Boy 
Scouts.  Brownie  and  Girl  Scouts. 

The  parish  also  offers  9>iritual  growth  op- 
portunities through  Marriage  Encounter, 
Gurslllo,  Adult  Religious  Education  and 
Saint  Anthony's  Novena  and  Feast  Day 
Celebration.  In  the  area  of  religious  educa- 
Uon.  besides  offering  the  parochial  acbool 
facility,  we  provide  rellgioua  education  for 
chUdren  of  public  achool.  gradea  1  through 
8.  Junior  high  achool  and  alao  apedal  rell- 
gioua education  for  the  handicapped  and 
mwitally  retarded. 

The  Rite  of  Chrlattan  Initial  of  Adulte  baa 
also  been  implemented  aa  the  new  and  ongo- 


taig  ptecesi  available  to  any  adnlt  wiahing  to 
beeooM  a  Cathoile. 

All  parishioners  are  eneoursged  to 
aetlvdy  InvMved  in  one  ornate  parish 
"t^H'M.*!  ^ragrans  or  ptojects  snd 
families  are  f omaUy  wdeowMd  throughoiit 
the  year  Slid  are  appraised  of  all  the  activi- 
ties snd  occaniaattais  avaOaUe  to 
Mudi  of  this  activity  la 
throughout  the  pariah  via  a  weekly  bulletin, 
a  monthly  newsletter,  the  CanfUon.  whldi 
ia  mailed  lireetly  to  the  hone.  Alao  avail- 
able la  the  dtocesan  weekly  newspaper,  the 


AU  of  theae  things  cause  this  eoBBmunity 
to  become  utOlaed  In  prayer,  word  and  sa- 
crement:  wlilch  offers  ecnstsnfi  revttaUsa- 
tlon  both  spiritually  and  physleally  snd 
mskes  our  awareness  of  Jesua'  pceseoce  in 
each  other  and  In  the  community  constant- 
ly  deepened. 

We  are  truly  "Embracing  the  Lord  in 
Each  Other." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  seek  national  rec- 
ognition «f  the  distinguished  pastors, 
associate  priests,  aisten  and  pari- 
shoners  of  St  Anthony's.  In  their 
dedication  and  devotkm  to  our  people, 
hi  service  to  God  and  mankind,  and 
through  their  noble  deeds  and  quality 
leadmhlp,  they  have  truly  enriched 
the  cultufal.  educational  and  rdlglous 
endeavors  of  our  community.  State 
and  Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute  the 
people  of  St  Anthcmy's  Parish  iqwn 
the  commemoration  and  cdebration  of 
their  diamond  Jubilee  anniversary  .• 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ODESSA 
LONGPREVOT 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DIXON 


(WCAUVOBHU 
IMTBaBOVSIOri 


lATIVBS 


WtdneMday.  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  ^jteaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribiAe  to  a  special  woman  who 
was  a  pilar  of  the  community.  Mrs. 
Odessa  Long  Prevot  aerved  in  the 
health  profession  and  ccmununlty 
until  her  death  on  May  6. 1963,  in  Loe 
Angeles,  Calif.  She  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Louis  Dean,  Jr..  MJ>.,  and 
Roland  pean.  MD.,  four  grandchil- 
dren and  many  relatives  and  friends. 
Mrs.  Prevot  leaves  behind  a  legacy  for 
all  of  thoae  who  are  committed  to  pro- 
viding health  care  for  others.  For  her, 
medicine  and  the  desire  to  assist  the 
sick  and  infirm  led  her  across  the 
country  in  search  of  thoae  in  need  of 
her  services.  Mrs.  Prevot's  tenure  in 
the  health  field  can  be  termed  as  dis- 
tinguished and  impressive.  The  quali- 
ties she  oxduded  wa«  patience,  skill, 
and  prof  ossionalism  in  dealing  with  all 
she  came  in  contact  with.  At  a  time 
when  health  care  is  being  relegated  to 
a  secondary  priority,  her  achievements 
serve  as  am  insphratimi  for  all  of  us. 
and  I  feel  worthy  of  aharing  her  blog- 
rvhy  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Mrs.  Odessa  Long  Prevot  was  bom  in 
1906  in  Atlanta.  Oa.  Later  she  began 
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what  was  to  become  a  career  of  excel- 
lence, as  a  nurse.  For  a  more  than  10 
yeaia  ahe  served  at  Memorial  General 
Hospital  tn  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  the  early  1960's  Mrs.  Prevot,  in 
the  9irit  of  family  unity,  came  to  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Joined  her  two 

While  involved  at  the  Beverly  Glen 
Hoaidtal  for  7  years.  Odessa  Long 
Prevot,  never  neglected  her  duties, 
even  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  pos- 
sible time  to  attend  to  the  many  pa- 
tients that  admired  her  and  viewed 
her  as  a  valuable  asset  to  the  commu- 
nity. Along  with  this  sincere  dedica- 
tion, Mrs.  Prevot  displayed  under- 
standing and  an  unremitting  determl- 
natkm  to  make  others  comfortable. 
She  never  saw  her  position  as  simply  a 
iob.  She  enjoyed  what  she  did  and 
omtinued  to  work  on  private  duty  so 
she  could  serve  in  a  greater  capacity. 
In  addition.  Mrs.  Prevot  always  dem- 
onstrated the  skills  necessary  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  medical  profession. 
She  administered  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  concern  and  attentlveness  to  her  pa- 
tients. 

As  a  conscientious  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Church  of  Religious 
Sdenoe,  she  continually  gave  to  her 
community  in  Project  Invest.  Mrs. 
Prevot,  a  woman  who  diq>layed  a 
great  love  for  humankind  was  alwajrs 
deeply  involved  in  activities  in  which 
she  could  share  with  a  variety  of 
people.  She  was  an  active  monber  in 
the  New  Frontier  Democratic  Club, 
the  California  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Las  Madrinas.  Alpha  Kwpa 
Mothers's  Club,  the  Eastern  Star  and 
the  ICasonlc  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Odessa  Long  Prevot's  contribu- 
tion to  society  was  great  and  will  not 
go  unrecognized.  Through  her  human- 
itiarian  efforts  she  touched  many 
lives.  I  Join  with  her  many  friends  in 
Los  Angeles  and  her  devoted  sons  in 
paying  tribute  to  her.  We  will  miss  her 
dearly,  but  are  greater  for  having  had 
the  privilege  of  her  association* 
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qualify    him    for    the    Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

Congressman  Boiling  has  been 
missed  here  tai  Congress,  paridcularty 
by  the  Members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation. It  is  a  privilege  to  have  him 
back  hi  these  Chambers  again,  espe- 
cially on  such  a  noteworthy  occasion.  I 
extend  my  deepest  congratulaticms  to 
him.  and  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
privilege  to  have  been  able  to  serve 
with  him.      __^^^^___ 

ARTICLE  SALUTES  HON.  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  BOLLINO 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

orKiasooai 
nr  THE  HOTTSB  OF  RXPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  Boiling,  former 
Member  of  this  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Congressman  Boil- 
ing has  recently  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  an  honor  he 
highly  deserves.  His  34  years  of  leader- 
ship if  this  House  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. His  dedicated  work  to  make  this 
body  function  more  effectively  as  the 
representative  of  the  people,  plus  his 
work  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  weU 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


HON.  TOM  BEVm 


'ATIVn 


or  ALSBAKA 

nr  THE  Honsi  or 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 

•  BCr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  %)eaker,  for  many 
years,  Mrs.  Jo  Cox,  of  pox  Gw.  Ala., 
was  one  of  Capitol  Hill's  most  dedicat- 
ed employees.  She  now  has  moved 
back  to  the  Fourth  District  of  Ala- 
bama, where  she  writes  a  regular 
column  for  the  Reporter,  which  serves 
Albertvnie  and  Boas,  in  my  district. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  a  recent 
column  she  wrote  on  our  good  friend 
and  outstanding  Member  of  Congress. 
Claude  Pbpfbb.  following  a  trip  he 
made  to  Birmingham.  I  believe  all  of 
our  colleagues  should  have  an  oivor- 
tunlty  to  read  these  fine  words  about 
Claude  Pepper,  and  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  ia  the  ComaESSioiiAL 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Reporter.  Albertville-Boas.  Ala.. 

May  10, 19831 

Sthaight  Talk— Ace  or  No  CoiiUQunKS  to 

RBPassBHTATiva  Clauds  Pima 

(By  Jo  Cox) 

Cox  Oaf,  Ala.— Having  lived  in  Washing- 
ton for  OKia  30  years,  my  pulae  Just  natural- 
ly quickens  when  politics  is  mentioned. 
Such  was  the  case  when  I  got  the  news  that 
Claude  Peppo'  was  going  to  be  In  Alabama. 

He  was  to  speak  at  the  Relay  House  which 
occupies  the  uppermost  floor  of  the  Bank 
for  Savings  BuUdlng  In  Birmingham.  I  knew 
this  lofty  peak  would  be  a  specteeular  scene, 
but  the  moat  eye-catching  view  waa  all  thoae 
Democrats!  Hundreds  of  them.  All  smiling 
and  huggin'  and  klssin'.  It  was  a  sight  to 
behold. 

Having  a  field  day  were  former  Omgress- 
man  Albert  Rains,  who  served  80  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Carl  El- 
liott, who  haa  16  years  to  his  credit. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  action  was  Claude 
Pepper,  a  small  man  in  stature  but  one  who 
stands  tall  among  the  elderly.  He  ia  the  man 
who  baa  not  forgotten  them.  Mllllona  count 
on  him  to  protect  their  rl^ta.  Now  aa 
Chairman  of  the  Houae  Rulea  Committee 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  he  Is  In 
a  posltfcm  to  do  so. 

Claude  Pepper  Is  the  oldest  membn  of 
Congress,  having  served  14  years  as  United 
States  Smator  from  Florida  and  currently 
serving  out  his  30th  year  as  a  Congnaiman 
from  the  Miami  area. 

Age  la  of  no  consequence  to  this  man.  He 
walks  with  the  quickened  pace  of  a  man 
half  his  age.  Although  he  wears  a  pacemak- 
er, bifocals,  and  a  hearing  aid.  he  is  tirdees 
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to  let  better  and  more  powerful 


When  I  think  of  him.  one  menMHT  itandi 
out  Bit  otnee  In  the  Senate  Offhse  BuUdlng 
«M  rli^t  next  door  to  mine.  At  the  time  I 
«M  a  Movtary  In  the  office  of  Senator 
Albeft  HawkhH  of  New  J«aey.  This  waa  my 
tint  Job  en  Clpttol  Hill,  and  I  waa  a  bit  ahy. 
Scared  would  be  a  better  word.  A  Senator 
hdd  an  exalted  atatua  in  my  young  eyea. 
and  to  think  that  a  member  of  the  United 
Statea  ttenatf  would  notice  me— much  leas 
to  me— waa  beyond  my  wQdest  imagi- 


ButthtoonedkL 

■very  ttane  I  pamed  him  in  the  corridu', 
he  had  a  pleaaant  greetinc  tor  me  and  a 
aaiile  on  hie  face.  Sometlmee  he  evtm  aaked 
how  I WM.  Now  at  ta.  he  haant  changed. 

I  watciied  him  there  at  the  luncheon. 
^M^tng  Into  each  face.  Claaplng  each  out- 
atretched  hand.  It  waa  a  leaaon  in  brotherly 
love.  It  waa  a  alght  that  quickened  my 
heart. 

Pepper  waa  bom  on  his  father's  ia»-acre 
farm  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Dudley- 
Tille.  Ai^h*"".  in  Chambers  County.  He 
grew  up  in  the  poverty  of  rural  life.  His 
family  history  datea  back  before  the  Revo- 
lutlooary  War.  Both  his  grandfathers 
fought  for  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  grew  up  in  the  Baptist  Church  and 
haant  strayed  alnce. 

When  he  was  10  yean  of  old.  his  family 
moved  to  Camp  Hill  where  there  was  a 
better  chance  to  go  to  schooL  He  says  he 
haa  always  bad  a  desire  to  be  somebody.  He 
credits  his  Camp  Hill  high  school  principal. 
He  says  he  waa  the  most  in^iratlonal  man 
be  haa  ever  known,  lifting  up  almost  every 
student  who  waa  In  that  school  to  a  higher 
peroeptton  of  Ufe.  to  a  deatre  to  be  some- 
body and  to  contribute  something  to  his 
country. 

Pepper  set  high  goals  himself.  One  night 
he  got  to  dreaming  about  the  future  and 
wrote  on  the  walL  "Someday  Claude  Pepper 
win  be  a  United  States  Senator."  That  ambi- 
tion never  left  him.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  3  years,  went  on  to 
get  his  law  degree  from  Harvard  in  1924, 
and  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
193*. 

I  knew  an  this  background  on  Claude 
Pepper  before  I  came.  I  wuidered.  Would  he 
be  the  same  man  who  passed  me  in  the 
Senate  haOwaya  back  In  1»46?  Would  he  be 
aa  nice  now  as  he  was  then?  I  wondered.  But 
not  for  long.  That  same  smile  was  there. 
Those  same  kindly  eyes.  Yes,  here  was  a 
man  who  has  made  old  age  meaningful  and 
prodoettve.  An  example  for  us  alL* 
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to  hla  current  pogt  of  prlndiwl  which 
he  has  held  slnoe  IMa. 

Qabe  haa  been  honored  many  tlmea 
for  hla  dedication  and  service  to  the 
Eastcheater  community,  but  I  think 
the  greatest  tribute  to  Oabe's  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  are  the 
thousands  of  students  who  have  bene- 
fited from  his  wisdom,  his  guidance 
and  ccHD^paasion.  and  his  willingness  to 
worit  with  others. 

Oabe's  record  of  community  service, 
however,  goes  far  beyond  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Eastcheater  school  system. 
He  is  the  founder  and  first  preridient 
of  the  Eastchester  Historical  Society. 
He  was  an  appointee  to  the  original 
committee  that  founded  the  Eastdnes- 
ter  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps  and 
has  served  as  the  public  relation  chair- 
man, treasurer,  and  senior  adviser  to 
the  corps  since  1952.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  dted  him  many  times 
for  his  leadership  as  scoutmaster  and 
merit  badge  counselor. 

The  list  could  go  on  forever,  as  so  It 
seems  that  Oabe  Rescigno's  diverse  ac- 
complishments do.  I  am  honored  to  be 
among  those  who  will  honor  Oabe 
Resdgno  at  his  retirement  dinner  BCay 
31  at  the  Stouffer's  Inn  in  White 
Plains.  N.Y.  His  life-long  dedication  to 
the  service  of  others  Is  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  all  of  U8.« 


OABE  RESCIONO.  48  YEARS  OF 
CX^IOCDNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  mw  Toax 

Dl  THS  BOUSK  OP  RKPUCSKHTATIVIS 

Wednetday.  May  2S.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  distinguished  career 
of  Mr.  Oabe  Resdgno  who  will  retire 
this  month  as  prindpal  of  the  Oreen- 
vale  School  in  Eastchester,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Readgno  has  served  in  the  Eastchester 
school  system  for  more  than  48  years, 
starting  as  a  teacher  in  the  old  Wilmot 
School  In  1935  and  working  his  way  up 


KELLY  JOHNSON— THE  MASTER 
DE8IONER 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OPCAUFOBlfU 
nr  THE  HOUSB  or  BSFBSSSMTATrVSS 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1983 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Blr.  Speaker.  Lock- 
heed Corp.  is  dedicating  the  Kelly 
Johnson  and  Development  Laboratory 
at  Rye  Canyon.  Calif.  This  is  a  well- 
merited  honor  to  one  of  the  great  air- 
craft designers— Kelly  Johnson. 

It  may  well  be  that  future  genera- 
tions consider  the  great  achievement 
of  our  era  to  be  our  mastery  of  the  air 
and  our  airplanes  our  greatest  artifact. 
Indeed,  like  the  great  cathedrals  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  airplanes  are  intend- 
ed to  serve  a  real,  practical  purpose, 
are  built  by  the  hands  of  many  crafts- 
men, and  remain  great,  soaring  re- 
minders of  the  limitless  ability  of 
people  to  transcend  the  time  and  place 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  We  do 
not  know  alx>ut  the  Master  Masons  of 
the  building  of  the  cathedrals.  We  do 
know  about  Kelly  Johnson. 

Kelly  Johnson  started  designing  air- 
craft back  in  the  heroic  age  of  avia- 
tion, when  southern  California  seemed 
full  of  people  with  the  plans  of  new 
airfoil  sections  tucked  in  their  shirt 
pockets  and  would  sketch  out  on  table- 
cloths aircraft  that  were  to  revolution- 
ize our  way  of  life  a  generation  later. 
Kelly  Johnson  used  slide  rule  and  T- 
square  to  do  his  work,  not  today's  com- 
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puters.  Yet  his  imagination  and  Inapi- 
ration  were  as  Umitleaa  aa  thoae  that 
built  the  cathedrals.  He  sketched  out 
the  basic  design  of  the  Lo^heed  P-^ 
fighter  plane  on  the  top  of  a  dreaMr  in 
a  hotel  room.  But  not  only  did  Kelly 
Johnson  design  where  other  people 
could  not  design,  he  also  dMigned 
what  other  people  could  not  design. 

Kelly  Johnson  designed  a  twin- 
engine  fighter  that  could  take  on— and 
defeat— its  sin^e  engine  opponents, 
the  Lodcheed  P-^  TJghtning.  It  was 
the  P-^8-equipped  fighter  squadrons 
of  the  Army  Air  Force  that  were  the 
cutd^  edge  of  our  advance  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  the  Second  World  War.  A 
generation  later,  we  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  superb  performance 
of  another  Kelly  Johnson  design. 
High-altitude  aerial  photography  from 
Lockheed  U-2's  kept  our  country's 
leaders  informed  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  made  it  even  more 
clear  that  knowledge  is  power,  power 
that  we  were  able  to  use  for  peace. 
Today  Lockheed  SR-71'8-like  the  U- 
2.  a  product  of  Kelly  Johnson's  from 
the  "Skonkwuerks."  the  top-secret 
Lockheed  design  shop— keep  their  eye 
on  potential  troublemakers  and  trou- 
blespots  throughout  the  world.  Oper- 
ating higher  and  faster  than  any  other 
aircraft  in  military  squadron  service 
today,  the  SR-71  is  very  much  the 
eyes  of  America. 

For  these,  and  many  other,  aircraft. 
Kelly  Johnson  has  received  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow  aviation 
professionals.  The  naming  of  this  new 
facility  is  an  addition  to  an  already  im- 
pressive string  of  honors.  But  words 
such  as  mine  are  by  no  means  the  way 
that  Kelly  Johnson's  contributions 
shall  be  Judged— they  shall  be  Judged 
by  his  creations,  his  airplanes,  and 
they  shall  endure  long  after  those  for 
whom  they  were  created.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  MAYER 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcAUFoamA 

IM  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPBCSXHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  SERBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Robert  Mayer,  outgoing 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Western 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  his  outstanding  term  of 
service  with  the  chamber. 

Bob  Mayer  has  contributed  his  time 
and  efforts  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce while  maintaining  a  leading  role 
in  his  field  of  architecture,  planning, 
and  dedgn.  In  his  work  he  has  been  re- 
spondble  for  the  construction  of  shop- 
ping centers,  banks,  theaters,  restau- 
rants, office  buildings,  medical  build- 
ings, retail  stores,  industrial  buildings, 
naval  housing,  libraries,  schools,  low- 


coat   housiag.    and   hii^-rise   apart- 
menta. 

He  has  bten  a  longtime  resident  of 
Los  Angeiea,  attending  John  H.  Fran- 
da  Poly-Te«hnic  High  Sdiool  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Architecture,  from  which  he 
graduated  magna  cum  laude.  He  holds 
arehitectual  llcoiaea  In  19  States,  In- 
dudUng  California,  aa  well  as  a  license 
with  the  National  Ooundl  of  Architec- 
tural Reglsiratlon  Board.  Bob  Mayer 
Is  a  corporate  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Arehitecta,  a  fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Store  Planners,  and  a 
panel  member  of  the  American  Artol- 
tratton  Association. 

Bob  May^s  service  to  his  country 
and  his  ooamunity  do  not  stop  there. 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  served  In  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  n  In  Europe, 
and  was  diacharged  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  Hel  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Westwood  Lodge  B'nai  B'rith  and 
of  The  Outrdians.  and  is  former  vice 
preddent  of  the  Men's  Aaaodation  of 
the  VisU  del  Mar  Chfld  Care  Coiter. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  Weatgate 
Lodge  No.  335.  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  the  Association  of  Corpo- 
rate Real  Ektate  Ezecuttves. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
my  colleague  Msl  Ixnm  and  the 
members  of  the  Western  Los  Angeles 
Regicmal  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
ctmgratiilating  Robert  Mayer  as  he 
passes  the  gavel  as  chalnnan  of  the 
board.  He  has  earned  our  admiration 
and  reject,  and  I  offer  him  my  cran- 
mendationa  and  perscHial  beat  wishes 
on  this  oocadon.« 


NEED    FOR    INCREASED   DOMES- 
■nC  URANIUM  PRODUCTION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


'ATIVSS 


OrmW  MMTTOO 
IH  THB  aoUSK  or  ■IFRSSI 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  domestic  uranium  Industry  is 
facing  a  servere  crisis.  Due  to  the  cur- 
rent depretted  uranium  maitet,  prac- 
tically all  hew  investment  in  uranium 
exploration  and  devdoiMnent  has  been 
halted.  More  than  half  the  operating 
mines  and  kniUs  have  doaed.  and  those 
that  remain  open  are  producing  at 
drastically  redxiced  levela.  In  my  dis- 
trict in  NOW  Mexico,  the  uranium  in- 
dustry once  provided  almost  8,000 
Jobs.  But  today,  only  1,200  are  em- 
ployed in  the  local  uranium  industry 
and  more  plant  doslngs  are  scheduled. 
Aocordhig  to  the  DqMUtment  of 
Energy,  foreign  suppliers  have  cap- 
tured almost  one-third  of  the  domestic 
uranium  market  It  is  not  In  the  long- 
term  InteKst  of  our  Nation  to  allow 
our  domeAlc  industry  to  continue  to 
decrease  production.  If  we  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies,  we  could 
face  the  same  problems  we  faced 
during  the  past  OPEC  oU  embargoes. 
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Mr.  Robert  P.  Luke,  executive  vice 
preaident  of  Kerr-BIcOee  Nudear 
Corp..  recently  made  scnne  noteworthy 
remaxfes  before  the  AIF  Fud  Cycle 
Oonferenoe  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
Mardi  21,  1983.  His  comments  dearly 
and  oondaely  outline  the  history  of 
the  UjEL  uranium  industry,  the  current 
problems  fadng  the  industry,  and  an 
agenda  to  insure  the  future  viability  of 
the  uranium  industry  in  America,  Mr. 
Luke  champions  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment/industry cooperation,  trust, 
and  interdepoidence.  I  urge  my  col- 
leaguea  to  carefully  read  Mr.  Luke's 
Insightful  ranarks. 

UJB.  UiAinDM- A  Focus  oh  tbk  Potuse 

(By  Robert  P.  Luke.  Kerr-McOee  Nuclear 

Corp.) 

We  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  third 
major  transition  in  the  U.S.  uranium  indus- 
try since  Its  development  during  the  19S0'8. 
The  first  transition  came  with  the  clumge  in 
government  policy  to  private  ownership  of 
nuclear  fuel  in  the  early  1960'8.  The  second 
tranaltlim  was  the  result  of  rapid  shifts  in 
government  policy  and  attitudes  toward  nu- 
dear power  In  the  early  1970's.  During  the 
IgaO's  we  should  see  the  development  of  a 
more  mature,  predictable  and  consistent 
government  policy  toward  Atomic  Energy. 
These  are  the  ideas  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  this  afternoon. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1963. 
the  members  of  this  Atomic  industrial 
Forum  were  immersed  in  a  debate  of  the 
first  question  of  transitional  importance  to 
our  Industry:  "The  Private  Ownership  of 
Nudear  Fuel  Materials."  Some  of  you  par- 
ticipated in  those  discussions.  I  salute  your 
peraeverance. 

Others  of  you  will  recall  that  "Private 
Ownership"  would  for  the  first  time  allow, 
and  after  ten  years,  require,  that  licensed 
UJB.  electric  utilities  own  and  privately  fi- 
nance their  reactor  f ueL  Under  private  own- 
ership, it  would  become  necessary  for  elec- 
tric utilities  to  purchase  natural  uranium 
and  UP*  conversion  services.  Also,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  offer  en- 
richment services  under  toll  contracts  and 
would  repurchase  plutonimum  from  spent 
reactor  f ueL 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  in  1963,  the 
ABC.  supported  by  the  nuclear  industry, 
proposed  these  revolutionary  ideas?  '  In  ret- 
rospect, considering  today's  problems,  was 
private  ownership  a  sound  plan? 

In  proposing  private  ownership,  the  AEC 
lielleved  the  commercial  power  reactor  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  program  had 
proven  itself;  it  believed  that  the  prospect 
for  a  commercial  industry,  competitive  with 
conventional  coal,  oil  and  gas-fired  plants, 
was  close  at  hand.  Indeed,  plans  for  500 
megawatt  class  reactors  had  been  confirmed 
by  Connecticut  Yankee  and  Southern  Cali- 
fomia  Edison  only  months  before.  The  gov- 
enunent  expected  that  private  ownership 
would  limit  the  AEC's  already  large  invest- 
ment in  enriched  uranium  while  providing  a 
future  market  for  the  enriched  plants. 
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There  were  other  important  argumenta 
favoring  mlvate  ownership.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  availability  of  toll  enrWiIng 
services  to  foreign  customers  would  encour- 
age the  overseas  sales  of  VS.  light  water  re- 
actors, thereby  encouraging  atomic  power 
development  by  Q>readlng  the  fixed  costs  of 
gaseous  diffusion. 

There  was  also  the  letter  of  March  17, 
1962,  from  Presidnit  John  P.  Kennedy  to 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman.  Dr. 
Olenn  Seaborg.  dh-ecting  the  AEC  to  "take 
a  new  and  hard  look  at  the  role  of  nuclear 
power  in  our  economy."  * 

The  letter  went  on  to  say;  ".  .  .  your  study 
should  identify  the  objectives,  scope,  and 
content  of  a  nuclear  power  development 
program  in  light  of  the  nation's  reapective 
energy  needs  and  resources  and  advancea  in 
alternate  means  for  power  generation.  It 
should  recommend  aivroprite  steps  to 
assure  the  proper  timing  of  development 
and  construction  of  nuclear  power  projects, 
including  construction  of  necessary  proto- 
types. There  should  be.  of  coiuie,  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  fruitful  cooperation 
between  government  and  industry— public 
utilities,  private  utilities,  and  equipment 
manufacturers.  Upon  completi<m  of  this 
study  of  domestic  needs  and  resources  there 
should  also  be  an  evaluation  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  nuclear  power  program  wiU 
further  our  international  objectives  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atmnic  energy  .  .  ." 

The  Komedy  letter  was  undoubtedly  In- 
fluential in  creating  the  atmosphere  for  pri- 
vate ownership,  but  even  more  importantly, 
perhaps,  by  late  1963  the  Administration, 
the  Congress  and  the  indusUy  had  Jointly 
concluded.  righUy  or  wrongly,  that  private 
ownership  would  mhance  adiievement  of  a 
common  objective:  The  rapid  commercial- 
ization of  nuclear  power.  The  Private  Own- 
ership Amendment  passed  in  1964. 

What  ensured,  over  the  next  ten  years, 
was  a  worldwide  commitment  to  atomic 
power  that  surprised  all  expectations.  Rom 
1964  to  1974  more  than  200  atomic  power 
plants  were  ordered  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Large  investments  were  made  in  reac- 
tors, fuels  and  reprocessing  facilities.  Plans 
were  developed  for  expansion  of  the  enrich- 
ment plants.  A  massive  uranium  exploration 
and  development  program  took  place  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas.  The  oil  embargo  occurred 
near  the  end  of  this  period,  and.  at  the  time, 
seemed  to  magnify  the  urgency  of  atomic 
power  development.  During  these  years  the 
overriding  concern  in  our  industry  was  ade- 
quacy of  supply.  Would  there  be  enough  of 
the  materials  and  equipment  for  atomic 
power? 

As  you  know,  circumstances  were  due  to 
change  very  abruptly  during  the  decade 
that  followed.  But  let  us  look  back  at  the 
conditions  and  expectations  that  prevaUed 
in  the  U.S.  at  the  time  we  moved  to  private 
ownership  and  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

The  early  1960's  in  the  United  States  are 
best  described  as  a  period  of  optimism,  sta- 
bility and  national  self-confidence.  It  was  a 
time  marked  by  sustained  economic  growth, 
stable  prices,  improving  productivity  and 


>  Before  private  ownership  the  VS.  soveniinent 
had  laid  Uie  plans  snd  set  the  rules  (or  uranium 
procurement.  The  U.S.  AEC  virtuaUy  ovned  and 
controlled  the  free  world's  supply  of  enriched  ura- 
nium. The  AEC  leased  enriched  uranium  at  reason- 
ble  chamea  for  peaceful  uses— principally,  the 
power  reactor  development  program— a  procram 
that  had  been  nurtured  by  the  U.S.  govnemment 
(or  almost  a  decade. 


I  During  the  laSO's.  the  government/industry 
e((ort  to  produce  enriched  uranium  (or  the  de(enae 
program  had  been  extremely  succeaa(ul.  By  the  end 
o{  1963.  the  AEC  had  purchased  more  than  40  mU- 
Uon  pounds  o(  VA:  about  SO  percent  from  domeatlc 
mines  and  mills,  and  SO  percent  (rom  Canada  and 
other  (oreign  sources.  These  purchases,  coupled 
with  future  commitments,  were  substantially  sur- 
plus to  defense  needs. 
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tnde  aunrius.  Peak  load  grew  Mven  percent 
eadi  year  and  electric  ratea  were  decllnhn. 
■aemr  pitoea  were  atabie.  and  the  natloo 
eajived  an  energy  aiu^ua.  Moat  oQ  and  gaa 
flddi  operated  at  restricted  productioo 
ratea. 

We  were  tben  a  nation  prepared  to  take 
riaka.  a  nation  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  a 
nation  prepared  to  rely  on  tethnkal  ad- 
vancement. 

Dintac  the  early  W'a  theae  qualitlea  were 


Ftat.  by  the  Cuban  Miaaile  Crlaia: 

Second,  by  the  XJJB.  eoaunitment  to  place 
a  man  on  the  BMion  within  ten  years: 

Third,  by  creation  of  the  U3.  Navy  nucle- 
ar aotamartne  procram— the  moat  aophiati- 
eated  atiategic  weapona  system  yet  devlaed. 

Theae  years  were  marked  by  procreaa  and 
a  atraic  sense  of  direction.  Leadership 
flowed  from  the  government  with  complete 
tfUaaon  on  the  sdentlflc  management  and 
technological  strength  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  In  effect,  the  Private 
Owuaahip  Act  of  1M4  was  simply  a  sign  of 
the  times. 

However,  the  times  changed.  The  early 
1970's  brought  a  second  major  shift  In  gov- 
eiMaept  pohcy  toward  atomic  power  and 
with  this  shift  the  second  major  transitkm 
In  the  urantirai  industry. 

Daring  these  years,  a  new  philosophy 
began  to  take  root  in  America.  The  success- 
ful cooperative  programs  between  industry 
and  government  that  had  been  our  hall- 
of  strength  during  the  IMW's  and 
Mgan  to  fade.  The  imp(»rtanoe  of 
technological  development  In  the  private 
sector— including  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram  seemed  at  odds  with  other  polltkal 
prlorttiea.  For  acme  reaaon.  the  IVTO's  saw 
an  adversary  position  develop  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry  In  the  United  States. 
Almost  overnight,  cooperative  goal  setting, 
the  encouragement  of  nuclear  power  and  a 
shared  approach  to  problem  solving  be- 
tween goveimaant  and  industry— eo  success 
ful  in  the  past  rsmr  to  be  viewed  by  many 
as  an  imrtean.  if  not  immoral,  relationship. 

Starting  with  organisation  plan  No.  S  of 
IVra  (EPA)  followed  by  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nlmtlon  Act  of  1974.  we  fragmented  regula- 
tory authority  and.  in  effect,  withdrew  from 
the  government  commitment  to  develop  nu- 
clear energy.  The  19T0's  saw  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  dMsion  of  the  AEC  faito  lU  reg- 
ulatory and  promotional  components,  and 
then  the  dlffuslan  of  the  latter.  Increasing- 
ly burdensome  and  univedlctable  regulatory 
requirementa  were  impoeed  on  the  nuclear 
induatry. 

During  the  decade  of  the  lS70's.  the  phi- 
losophy that  aaw  govemment/tnduatry  co- 
operation aa  unfit,  f  catered  aa  ayatem  of  law 
allowing  a  handful  of  government  agendea 
to  impoae  oppiimlni  economic  control  over 
American  Induatry. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970'b  the  resulU  were 
clear  Inflation,  unemployment,  the  loss  of 
world  markets,  energy  dependence,  pessi- 
mism snd  a  general  undermining  of  the  XJJB. 
economy.  People  began  to  focus  almost  en- 
tirely on  current  problems.  Pew,  if  any. 
looked  to  mmmonly  shared  objectives  for 
the  future. 

Por  our  industry,  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years  have  taken  their  tolL  Only  half  the 
plamifd  U.8.  Nuclear  power  projects  remain 
oo  order,  and  thoae  are  delayed.  Conse- 
quently, after  a  decade  of  exploring  for  new 
uranium  deposits  and  drawing  plans  to 
espand  production  capacity,  our  domestic 
uranium  industry  haa  fallen  Into  an  expo- 
nential contraction. 
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The  aituation  In  the  uranium  induatry  ia 
perhapa  more  serious  than  with  the  U.8.  nu- 
clear Industry  at  large.  Practically  aU  new 
investment  in  domestic  uranium  exploratioo 
and  devekipment  has  been  halted.  All  new 
major  mine/mill  construction  projects  have 
ceased.  More  than  half  the  opoatlng  XJJB. 
mines  and  mills  have  dosed,  and  thoae  that 
remain  are  producing  at  drastically  reduced 
rates. 

Por  several  years  uranliun  buyers  and  pro- 
ducers have  focused  their  attention  almost 
entirely  on  inventories  and  spot  market  con- 
ditions. Buyers  of  uranium  have  become 
sellers  .  .  .  and  producers,  brokers. 

VJS.  production  has  now  collapsed  to  an 
annual  rate  of  about  15  million  pounds. 
VtO, .  .  .  and  Is  still  dropping.  Only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  strongest  XJA.  producers  remain 
In  operation. 

Coinddentally,  yet  another  major  transi- 
tion In  the  uranium  industry  appears  at 
hand.  A  transition  that  in  the  months  Im- 
mediately ahead  will  force  us  to  raise  our 
heads  and  ref ocus  on  the  future  of  uranium 
supply  In  the  United  States. 

Our  preoccupation  with  the  inventory  and 
gyrating  spot  markets  of  the  past  eight 
years  should  soon  rtissipat.e.  Short-term  In- 
ventory problems  will  become  le«  signifi- 
cant Instead.  VS.  utilities  and  their  suppli- 
ers will  increasingly  concern  themselves 
with  establishing  firm  uranium  procure- 
ment plans  for  the  second  half  of  the  19M's 
and  the  decade  beyond. ' 

Since  the  normal  lead  times  for  mine  de- 
velopment and  fuel  proctuement  are  five  to 
ten  years,  our  industry  must  reset  its  plan- 
ning boiisons.  accordingly.  In  the  near 
future,  I  believe  that  even  the  public  utHlty 
commlssians  will  see  the  wisdom  of  omoen- 
tratlng  on  long-term  rather  than  short-term 
uranium  supply. 

As  we  shift  our  attention  from  today  to 
1990.  new  concerns  arise.  Obviously,  urani- 
um imports  will  be  a  key  factor  in  future 
uranium  supply. 

It  does  not  appear  that  percentage  urani- 
um Import  limits  wiU  be  reestablished  In  the 
United  States  during  19S3.  However,  If  oU 
import  taxes  are  suggested  by  the  Adminis- 
trati<m  as  a  means  of  rehaMUtating  domes- 
tic oil  exploration.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  see  similar  proposals  for  uranium. 

As  unique  and  rich  uranium  deposits  are 
developed  in  other  countries  and  offered  in 
the  world  market.  I  recognize  that  our  do- 
mestic utilities  must  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete for  a  share  of  that  production. 

But  it  Is  not  in  the  long-run  interest  of 
our  utilities,  our  producers,  our  enrichment 
industry,  our  reactor  and  fuels  Industry, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  the  foreign  uranium 
consumer  and  producer  nations  of  the  free 
world,  for  this  great  country  to  become  sub- 
stantially dependent  on  uranium  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  d«pr«aa«d  state  of  our  Industry 
will  make  it  difficult  to  preserve  suffkdent 
domestic  capacity  if  problems  develop  from 
too  much  dependence  on  foreign  supply. 

The  question  of  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try viability  has  paaafrt  to  the  Preaident  and 
to  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  hope,  aa  our 
new  energy  aecretary  conaiders  hla  polidea 
and  ohligationa.  he  will  understand  the  im- 
portance of  a  demestic  uranium  indutry  to 
the  long-term  UJS.  atomic  power  program.  I 
hope  he  will  understand  the  difficulty,  cost, 
and  ineffldeocy  Inherent  in  reviving  a  fully 
retired  industry.  I  hope  he  will  understand 
that  ultimately  the  succem  and  survival  of 
our  UP<  industry,  our  enrichment  enter- 
prise, and  perhaps  our  reactor  and  fuels  in- 
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dustry  are  closely  tied  to  a  viable  XJB.  urani- 
um Industry.  I  fear  the  "vtabOtty  studiaa" 
called  for  In  last  year'a  NRC  AuthortaUon 
Bill  will  now  come  after  the  toU  haa  been 
taken  and  win  amount.  In  retwapeet  to  a 
damage  report  or  body  count.  Howevvr.  I 
urge  the  Adminlatratian  to  promptly  orga- 
nise for  completion  of  these  studies. 

In  this  re«ud.  the  Grand  Junction  office 
of  the  Department  of  ttiergy  has  in  the 
past  compiled  useful  statistical  information 
on  the  luanium  industry.  Although  K»r- 
McGee  agrees  that  the  NURB  program 
should  be  eliminated,  we  hope  that  the 
basic  statistical  program  at  Grand  Junction 
will  be  continued. 

Imported  uranium  is  not  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  surplus  Inventory 
problem.  The  inventory  bufld-up  was  In- 
stead the  combined  result  of  economic  prob- 
lems, including  drastically  reduced  load 
growth,  regulatory  delays.  Imparting  X3J&. 
nuclear  power  projects,  and  ten  years  of  un- 
predictable closed  and  open  season  govern- 
ment enrichment  contract  policies.  Nor  is 
imported  uranium  the  only  future  concern 
of  those  domestic  producers  who  struggle 
on. 

We  find  our  Industry  In  a  weakened  condi- 
tion, facing  strong  foreign  competition,  at 
each  step  forced  to  deal  with  an  increasingly 
difficult  state  and  fednal  regulatory  re- 
quirements. We  see  pcditically  strong  anti- 
nuclear  objectors  focusing  new  attention  on 
uranium  raw  materials.  We  seem  to  be  in 
constant  conflict  with  our  own  government, 
while  our  foreign  competitors  are  either 
government  companies  themselves  or  are 
strongly  supported,  protected,  and  some- 
times financed  by  their  government. 

Even  so.  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we  can 
not  parallels  developing  between  the  19Ws 
and  current  tretuls  in  the  United  States. 
Once  again  we  find  ourselves  after  ten  years 
of  malignant  inflation,  entering  a  period  of 
relaUvely  stable  price  levels.  Most  believe 
this  troid  will  continue,  and  that  also,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  a  period  of  sus- 
tainable economic  growth  and  stable  inter- 
est rates  lies  Just  ahead.  Without  inflation, 
we  will  soon  find  it  possible,  once  again,  to 
make  long-term  plans  and  not  be  meoccu- 
pled  with  short-term  conditions.  It  is  an  en- 
virtnunent  vital  to  the  uranium  and  atomic 
power  industry. 

Like  the  19e0's.  we  find  today,  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  across  this  nation,  our 
studenU  caught  up  once  again  in  sdence 
and  engineering.  We  look  again,  with  favor, 
on  "Hi  Tech".  Like  the  1960's  our  most 
promising  youth  are  seeking  scientific  ca- 
reers in  private  industry  and  business." 

Also,  for  the  first  time  since  the  1960's  we 
have  an  energy  surplus.  At  least  temporari- 
ly, completed  oU  and  gas  wells  are  waiting 
their  turn  In  the  market.  Once  again,  we 
hear  talk  of  changes  from  government  to 
private  ownership. 

Despite  twenty  years  of  production,  there 
are  abundant  resources  of  uranium  remain- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Rich  new  deposito 
have  been  found  in  Australia  and  Canada  as 
welL  We  have  an  experienced  uranium  In- 
dutry, albeit  much  reduced,  capable  of  ex- 
panding to  meet  future  needs. 

At  the  time  of  private  ownership  a  great 
uncertainty  existed  about  future  atomic 
power  costs,  fuel  performance,  reliability, 
and  reactor  safety  systems.  Today,  twenty 
years  of  accumulated  experience  have 
proven  fuel  designs  and  estaldished  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  safety  and  performance. 

Without  the  terrible  Inflation  of  the 
1970's.  we  can  look  forward  to  completing 


the  current  Blidear  piant  ( 
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,  Soon,  rate  hearinga 
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watta.  Thsasjrsaotars  wffl 
nose  than  4l|i 
Hon  kOognns  of 
than  90  '■'"ifc"* 
units.  Our  talduatry  win  be 
^fm—  the  siae  of  the 
three  times  Uie  siw  of  the  Japansae  pro- 
gram .  . .  four  timea  the  slae  td  the  Oenaan 
program.  .  .  and  larger  than  all  three  cona- 
blned.  With  this  baaieload  and  the  tnveat- 
ments  abealy  made  in  TIB.  cnrtetanent. 
fuds.  and  regetor  induBtrtaa.  there  la  no  eeo- 
nomlc  or  tfedinologleal  rsaaon  why  the 
United  Stataaahottld  not  be  the 
oompeCttor  la  the  world  nudear  i 

The  only  thing  we  lack,  the 
whldi  hdpetf  aet  the  8ta«e  for  procreas  In 
the  1900^  it  a  phDoaophy  of  govemmat/ 
industry  coaperattan.  trvat.  and  taiterde- 


If  the  U.8  nudear  Induatry  la  to  regain  Ito 
health  and  it  UB.  uranium  la  to  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  meeting  future  dwnand.  our 
government  muat  renew  ita  uuuuulUuent  to 
techndogkial  leadership.  The  long  lead 
times  and  high  capital  costs  In  the  nudear 
Industry  reqfilre  that  the  White  House,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  MRC  and  EPA. 
and  the  Concress  find  some  flonmon  ground 
upon  which  long-term  dadalnna  about 
atomic  powy  can  be  made.  These  decialoiia 
must  be  explained  to  the  pobttc  Part  of  this 
will  require  persuading  the  mainline  envi- 
ronmental groups  not  to  oppose  nudear 
energy  for  the  sake  irf  opposWon.  but  to 
evaluate  the  technology  on  Its  own  merits. 
In  comparison  to  others,  and  In  the  oodtext. 
of  the  nation's  need  for  rdlahle  supplies  of 


New  goals  must  be  sdopted  for  the  na^ 
tion's  urankmt  and  enridmient  industxy. 
Here  are  soiae  suggestianc 

First,  the  United  States  will  mataitaln  a 
domestic  industry  capable  of  supplying  suf- 
ficient uranium,  enrichment,  and  other  fud 
cyde  servioas  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  U.S. 
power  prognun.  plus  future  Department  of 
Defense  reqplranents; 

Second,  the  appropriate  organisation  (per- 
haps the  Department  of  Baergy,  perhaps 
the  Depart*ient  of  Oommeroe.  perhaps  a 
new  govemtaent/industry  marketing  orga- 
nisation) wfl  take  the  lead  tai  esUhHshhig 
an  Btinasltf.  cooperative  effort  between 
government  and  industry  to  sell  U.8.  fud 
services  inrfudlng  mrirhment  services  and 
perhaps  XSA  reactors  and  tedinology  in  the 
worid  market; 

And  third,  all  dqnartments  and  agendes 
will  review  turrent  and  future  laws  and  reg- 
ulations In  Bght  of  these  ohjeettves. 

It  may  s^m  strange  for  a  private  oompa^ 
ny  to  ask  the  government  for  anything  but 
less  taiterf e9enoe  In  lU  affairs.  But  conskler- 
Ing  the  oootplex  nature  of  the  atomic  fuels 
taidustry.  it  may  be  the  only  path  left  open. 
It  wfll  be  extremely  ditflealt  to  achieve  a 
new  cotieentns  on  atomic  power,  ooosidering 
the  Industry's  sfgmffntatliin,  the  l»A  of  cen- 
tralised congressional  Jurfsidttetlon  snd  the 
sidlntering  of  executive  regulatory  author- 
ity. But  It  can  be  achieved.  It  has  been 
achieved  In  the  past 

Some  yeafs  ago.  a  common  rule  of  thumb 
for  the  distribution  of  fud  oosU  was:  one- 
third  of  total  fud  cost  for  natural  uranium. 
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ona^hlrd  (or  enridmient  and  one-third  for 
fihrtratlfin  (with  recovered  uranium  and 
ptatontum  values  offsetting  ituic>c»sslng 
and  «ent  fud  diwosal  costs).  This  dlstrlbl- 
tlon  prorided  two-thirds  of  total  fud  cyde 
revenue  to  private  Industry  and  one-third 
for  UI0  flov8roiDi6&  •• 

Kov.  with  higher  enrichment  costs  and 
nnffiw4^  government  diarges  under  the 
Waste  Pdlcy  Aet  shout  two-thirds  of  total 
fad  oasts  wfU  go  for  government  services 
and  ane4hlrd  for  the  private  fud  Industry. 
With  the  UB.  government  controlling  60  to 
70  percent  of  the  uranium  fud  business,  and 
bi  a  r^"""  to  approve  or  deny  Investment 
In  the  rsmatader  through  Its  licensing  au- 
thority, is  It  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
private  sector  can  operate  taidependently? 

In  a  recent  commentary  for  the  Energy 
Dally.  Lewdlyn  King  noted.  "What  reaOy 
makes  the  Ftendi  nudear  program  differ- 
ent and  more  viable  than  ours  is  that  It  has 
snd  is  orderly.  It  Is  probably  the 
eobesive  high-technology  undertaking 
In  the  Western  Worid. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Energy  needs  to  de- 
vdop  a  similariy  credible  nudear  agenda  for 
the  UdS.  A  new  program  must  not  be  a  re- 
statsBMnt  of  goals  that  patently  cannot  be 
adileved  or  ttoed  old  Ideas  or  liietoric  that 
Is  at  odds  with  the  facts.  PubUc  money  Is  at 
stake,  future  technologies  leadnshlp  is  in 
the  balance  and  dectridty  security  for  the 
next  century  is  at  issue." 

In  my  view,  the  devekwrnent  of  congruoit 
government  podldes  that  seek  not  <mly  to 
regulate,  but  to  support  sn  integrated  ura- 
nium fuds  industry  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  MO  billion  dollar  VS.  nuclear 
power  program  is  an  obligation  of  our 
government  that  caimot  be  long  postponed. 

During  1983.  ss  we  focus  <m  the  future,  let 
us  Initiate  in  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
and  dsewhere.  dlsmssJons  of  our  goals  for 
this  decade  .  .  .  goals  for  UJS.  atomic  power, 
uranium  supply  and  enrichment 

Most  of  us  gathered  here  this  afternoon 
share  more  than  professi<mal  comradery— 
we  share  a  common  providence.  We  know 
that  fifty  years  hence,  somehow,  despite 
today's  problems,  the  technologically  ad- 
vanced people  of  this  earth.  Induding  many 
of  our  children  and  grand  childrm.  will  lead 
a  more  productive  and  comfortable  life. 
And.  atomic  power  will  be  their  principal 
source  of  energy. 

Thank  you.* 
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Mr.  Bratt's  influence  haa  pervaded 
numerous  busineaB.  dvlc,  political,  and 
religious  organiaiticHiB  in  Kanaas  City 
for  more  than  40  years. 

A  son  of  Russian  Jewish  immigrant 
parents,  Mr.  Bratt  is  a  native  of 
Kanaas  City  and  was  educated  in  the 
city's  public  school  system.  After  grad- 
uating from  Manuel  High  Sdiool.  he 
served  a  40-month  stint  in  the  UJS. 
Army  during  World  War  IL  He  served 
2  years  of  active  duty  in  Bngland  and 
France  and  in  1946  was  awarded  an 
himorable  discharge  from  the  Army. 

Mr.  Bratt.  66,  has  w(Hted  in  his  far 
ther's  profession,  the  auto  parts  busi- 
ness, for  more  than  40  years.  He  previ- 
ously owned  the  Lone  Batf e  Auto 
Parts  Co.  and  currently  owns  the  Wor- 
nail  Auto  Parts  Co.  on  85th  Street. 

His  countless  hours  of  (sommunlty 
service  include  serving  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Parte  Lane  Hoq>ital 
and  serving  on  the  hospital's  board  of 
direct(M8.  For  more  than  5  years,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Ja^stm  County 
9pat\z  Authcnity  and  now  serves  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Hyman 
Brand  Hebrew  Academy. 

He  is  a  distinguished  member  of  his 
synagogue,  the  Beth  Israel  Alwaham 
Congregation  and  is  a  member  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  in  Kansas  City.  His  activi- 
ties as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Forum  have  earned  him  the  respect  of 
all  thoae  who  serve  as  elected  officials 
in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Bratt  is  also  a  devoted  family 
man.  and  he  and  his  lovely  wife  Ann 
have  raised  two  fine  sons.  His  travels 
are  too  vast,  his  accompltehments  too 
numerous,  and  his  influence  in  individ- 
ual lives  too  exeat  to  be  recounted 
here  in  f ulL 

Mr.  Bratt  deserves  this  soexial  recog- 
nition, and  it  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  am  <"«HTig  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  and  the  residents  of  Kansas  City  in 
honoring  a  man  whose  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  his  ctmimunity  Is  being  Justly 
rewarded.  Mr.  Bratt  is  truly  one  of 
Kansas  City's  finest  residents.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALECX  BRATT 


TRIBUTE  TO  MART  LAYTON 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OFIOSSOIIKI 
IH  THX  HOVSK  OF  RXPBSSEKTATIVES 

Wed,ne»day,  May  2S.  1983 
•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
truly  outstanding  citizen  who  lives  in 
Missouri's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Aleck  Bratt 

The  National  Jewish  Hospital  and 
National  Asthma  Center  will  present 
Mr.  Bratt  with  the  NJH/NAC  Human- 
itarian Award  for  exceptional  philan- 
thropic and  community  service  at  a 
dinner  on  June  1  in  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Bratt's  continued  selfless  service  to 
the  community  deserves  special  recog- 
nition, and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
formally  re<;ognlze  his  efforts. 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSEHTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  2S.  1983 
•  Mr.  WYLIK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Bfttiifiwg  Committee,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mary  Layton.  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  minority  staff  who  will 
retire  on  June  3  after  31  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  on  the  Committee 
staff.  She  has  served  this  House  for  a 
total  of  38  years  when  her  worii  for 
several  Members  of  Congress  is  count- 
e<L 

A  graduate  of  Blackstone  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Virginia  Commercial  College. 
Mrs.  Layton  first  came  to  the  Hill  in 
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IMS  and  to  the  oommlttee  In  1M7.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  four  staff 
memben,  tnrJwMng  ICary  Layton.  but 
an  enonnooa  amount  of  work  was  done 
by  a  itaff  which  waa  tiny  by  today's 


Mary  brought  aevaml  unique  quall- 
tiei  to  the  oommlttee  staff,  which  have 
been  admired  by  countfess  people 
whoae  rtrallnn  with  the  committee 
have  given  them  the  oinmrtunlty  to 
gain  the  Mendshlp  of  Mary  Layton. 
Foremost  among  these  qualities  Is  the 
southern  charm  of  her  native  I«ynch- 
burg.  Va.  Mary  has  a  sense  of  style  and 
good  taste  which  Is  unequaled  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  unique  quality  which  Mary 
wHl  take  with  her  when  she  leaves  is 
her  reeoUeetkm  of  the  history  and  lore 
of  the  committee,  going  back  to  the  end 
of  World  War  IL  This  is  more  than  an 
ability  to  tell  entertaining  stories.  It  Is 
the  institutional  hisUnr  which  Is  relied 
upon  dally  and  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed. During  her  tenure  Mary  has 
seen  every  member  of  the  presmt 
BawMnj  Oommlttce  take  his  or  her 
place  In  the  lower  row  among  the  In- 
coming fkvahmen. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  h<Mior 
Mary  today  and  to  tell  oky  colleagues 
and  Mary's  loving  friends  some  good 
news  to  tenper  the  ladness  with  which 
we  antkQate  her  departure.  Mary  is 
blessed  with  good  health  and  Is  looking 
forward  to  an  active  retirement  with  an 
extensive  travel,  vigorous  gardening, 
and  the  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  with  her  family  and  friends.* 


MX  MT«CTT.ie 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 


ATIVXS 


OrcMCUUBOlIA 
III  THB  ROUSS  or 

Wednesday.  May  25. 19S3 

•  Mr.  8TNAR  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  on  the  President's 
proposal  to  base  the  MX  missile  in  ex- 
isting Minuteman  sUos.  It  is  impcHtant 
to  point  out  that  this  was  not  a  vote 
cm  the  original  concept  of  the  MX. 
That  is.  it  was  not  a  vote  to  build  a 
survtvable.  land-based  missile  ttiat 
could  accurately  retaliate  against  any 
Soviet  atta^.  Rather,  it  was  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  place  the  MX  in 
highly  vulnerable  Minuteman  silos 
that  could  be  eliminated  In  a  Soviet 
first  strike. 

The  fundamental  question  I  asked 
myself  b^ore  this  vote  was  this:  Will 
the  MX.  based  In  Minuteman  silos, 
add  to  our  national  security?  The 
answer  was  unequivocally  "no."  The 
MX  win  be  Just  as  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack  as  our  existing  land-based  mls- 
■Oea.  As  my  friend  Senator  Daue 
BuKPBs  of  Arkansas  said  the  other 
day.  "The  Soviet  Union  won't  even 
have  to  retarget  their  missiles."  We 
win  be  Just  as  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike  as  ever,  and  the  "window  of 
vutaierabillty"  will  still  be  wide  open. 
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I  support  weapons  that  do  Improve 
our  deterrent  capabilities.  I  support 
the  B-IB.  the  cruise  misBQe.  the  Per- 
shing n.  the  Trident,  and  many,  many 
othen  that  have  a  well-defined  and 
important  role  In  our  national  defense. 
I  also  support  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  we  begin  moving  away 
from  MX-like  weapons,  and  begin  de- 
veloping smaller,  single-warhead  mis- 
siles. I  wholeheartedly  support  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposed  BCidgetman 

missile. 
I  do  not.  and  will  not.  vote  to  give 

the  President  a  blank  check  to  buy 
every  weapons  syttem  that  comes 
down  the  pike  regardless  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. The  Scowcroft  Commission 
says  the  MX  will  cost  $15  billion- 
others  say  over  $20  billion.  Either  way. 
we  should  be  spending  that  money  on 
weapons  that  improve  our  deterrence, 
and  improve  our  national  security  .• 

EDUCATINO  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

orvnoniiA 

ni  THB  HOVSB  or  aSPHXSBrrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  I%)eaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
on  "Crossroads:  Decision  for  the 
Eighties."  a  program  produced  by  the 
Center  for  Excellence,  an  educational 
television  network,  and  hosted  by  Dr. 
James  Morris,  professor  of  history  at 
ChristCHOher  Newport  College.  I  am 
proud  that  both  the  center  and  the 
college  are  In  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Vlr^nla.  which  I  represent. 

When  I  appeared.  Dr.  Morris  had 
Just  completed  a  program  discussing 
the  requirements  placed  on  our  educa- 
tional system  by  the  current  revolu- 
tion in  information  processing  tech- 
nology. Mr.  John  Curtis,  founder  and 
president  of  the  center,  and  Dr. 
Donald  J.  Senese.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement, U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, were  guests  on  that  program. 

Dr.  Senese  earlier  delivered  a  state- 
ment, "Education  for  Excellence  in  a 
Technological  Age,"  to  a  group  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Christopher  New- 
port College.  Given  the  timeliness  and 
importance  of  this  topic,  I  want  to 
share  Dr.  Senese's  comments  with  my 
colleagues. 

Good  Afternoon.  It  !■  a  real  pleasure  to  be 
here  with  all  of  you  today  In  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Newport  Newi  area  and  at  one 
of  the  outatandlng  educational  instttutiona 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Vlnlnla— Christo- 
pher Newport  College. 

When  we  look  at  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  look  to  thla  area 
which  has  a  critical  role— a  Iwy  area  protect- 
1ns  our  Atlantic  coast  and  the  home  of  the 
ship  buildtnc  Industry  on  which  we  depend 
for  such  vital  emostructlon  as  our  aircraft 
carriers. 

Within  the  midst  of  this  strategic  loca- 
tion. I  must  also  express  my  pleasure  at  the 
Invitation  from  Christopher  Newport  Col- 
lese.  While  the  Commonwealth  of  VlrgtaUa 
has  many  old  and  venerable  and  exoeUent 
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Institutions  of  higher  education.  Christo- 
pher Newport  College  has  come  to  the  fore- 
front of  educational  eacellsnee  within  two 
decades.  Tours  Is  an  utban  Inatttutian  not 
only  servinc  the  traditional  student  but  pro- 
vldtac  great  services  to  the  non-tradttianal 
student  Tour  Institution  represents  the 
view  that  edocatkm  has  no  career  or  age 
boundaries:  you  cater  to  aU  those  who  wish 
to  leaiii 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  my  former 
coUeague  from  my  t.ea«hln»  days.  Dr.  Bob 
Hermann,  head  of  your  Fordudogy  Depart- 
ment, Bob  Is  an  excellent  educator  and  you 
are  fortunate  to  have  him  as  a  member  of 
your  faculty. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today 
some  of  the  work  and  Important  inltiattves 
which  represent  the  current  focus  within 
the  VS.  Department  of  Education,  especial- 
ly the  Office  of  Bducattooal  Research  and 
Improvement.  Of  major  Impact  to  all  as- 
pects and  on  all  levels  of  education  are  the 
new  development  In  technotogy. 

Our  country.  Indeed.  aU  devuoped  nations 
of  the  world  are  undergoing  a  shift  from  op- 
erating as  an  Industrial  ewmntny  to  becom- 
ing an  Informatlon^ervioe  economy.  The 
technological  revolution  Is  not  in  the 
future— It  Is  now.  Ftom  videogames  to  the 
microcomputer  to  additloaal  uses  of  the  aiU- 
con  chip.  teduMdogy  Is  dianglng  our  way  of 

^^ehnology  and  Its  applications  to  eduea- 
tlm  ate  a  major  policy  concern  of  the  VJ&. 
Department  of  Education.  On  June  33. 10g3. 
at  a  national  teleconference  held  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  VB.  Secretary  of  Education 
Tertel  H.  Bell  said: 

"The  growing  computer  Industry  has  been 
a  major  cause  of  the  Increased  demand  for 
individuals  with  basic  and  higher  level 
skills,  particularly  In  the  related  fields  of 
math  and  science.  We  should  assist  school 
districts  to  explore  uses  of  technology  to  Im- 
prove sklU  Instruction,  to  prepare  for  em- 
ployment and  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  teaching." 

Dealing  with  technology  la  one  of  the 
most  significant  challenges  educaton  have 
faced  In  modem  times.  It  is  impwtant  for 
those  of  us  who  are  In  the  field  of  education 
to  at  least  look  at  the  techncdogy  available 
to  use  toctaor.  and  to  consider  the  even  more 
st^hlstlcated  technology  that  is  rapidly  be- 
coming available. 

We  must  deal  with  the  impact  that  tech- 
nology will  have  upon  the  generation  of  stu- 
dents now  In  school.  These  chOdren  and 
young  people  wiU  be  the  first  generation  to 
live  out  their  adult  lives  In  what  Is  now 
being  referred  to  as  "the  Information  age." 
How  we  act  upon  this  knowledge,  and  pre- 
pare today's  students  for  this  Inevitability, 
wHl  determine  their  al>llity  to  cope  with  the 
world  at  hand  as  well  as  our  natloo's  ability 
to  maitit»in  Its  status  among  nations. 

Education  is  the  key  to  dealing  with  tech- 
ntdogy.  We  cannot  ingore  the  developments 
we  see  around  us.  As  educators  we  cannot 
allow  the  complexity  of  the  situation  to 
overwhelm  us  Into  Indifference. 

The  Office  of  Bdiiratlonal  Research  and 
Improvement  has  l>een  givm  the  lead  role 
In  Implementing  Secretary  Bell's  initiative 
in  educational  technology,  we  have  been 
working  with  other  offices  in  the  VJ&.  Edu- 
cation Department  to  identify  uses  and  the 
potential  of  technology  to  Improve  educa- 
tion;^ 

OERI  sponsored  a  conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh this  past  November  bringing  together 
over  foNTty  yean  whose  task  was  to  identify 
the  key  research  Issues  for  computeis  in  the 
fields  of  math,  sdenoe.  reading,  and  writing. 
I  believe  the  final  report  wHI  be  of  treman- 
dous  help  to  educators. 
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Several  of  0ERI's  cnmponsnts  have  been 
very  active  In  a  variety  of  ptojsets  and  pro- 
grams directly  related  to  wotk'wltb  edoea- 
tknal  technology.  Among  them  the  Office 
of  Ubrartes  snd  Learning  Tsdmologies.  the 
Natlooal  Cedker  for  Edumttei  BtatiatlcB. 
and  the  National  DUfusien  Network. 

The  Office  Of  Ubrartas  snd  Laartng  Tech- 
nologies is  worldng  with  state  and  local  edu- 
catOTi  to  astfst  them  to  Menttfytaig  the 
tsBoes  and  opportunities  in  instructional 
technology.  Qur  Office  of  Ulirarles  and 
I<iiaming  TBcbnologles  is  slso  woridng  with 
the  UA  Bdcaation  Depaitaant'S  Regional 
Offices  to  sstfst  dissesBlnatian  iwejecia  in 
tedmology  and  to  provide  ogpwtiinitles  for 
teacber  trataiing  in  computer  llteraey. 

Presently,  the  Natlanal  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  is  bohUng  aaeetings  of  ex- 
perts to  ewunlne  the  whole  qoestian  of  com- 
puter literacy. 

The  National  Diffusion  Netwoik  has  been 
active  in  identifying  outstanding  programs 
in  technology  wliieh  would  be  beneficial  to 
school  distrtsts  throughout  our  country, 
lliey  have  established  "Ugfatbouse 
Sdiools"  In  an  attempt  to  focus  on  out- 
standing appUcati«is  of  tedmOlogy  to  dass- 
room  and  educational  needa  the  Ught- 
houses  are  basting  visiton  from  sU  over  the 
country  and  providing  auiterial  on  their  ad- 
aptations of  technology  to  Individual  school 
use.  We  have  reodved  a  great  response  from 
these  prograiaB.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  personally  visit  four  ot  the  five  Light- 
houses curreatly  in  operations  and  I  have 
lieen  impressed  with  the  eff eetivenesB  eadi 
has  dlsidayed  with  its  partiwilar  use  of  tech- 
nology. Some  of  Uie  applications  incJudr 

A  computer  assisted  Instruction  program 
developed  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
iMsic  skills  instruction  for  compensatory 
education  populations: 

A  regional  altonative  occupation  educa- 
tion program  In  high-tedmology  for  second- 
ary school  age  youth,  some  of  whom  were 
previous  achoel  dropouts: 

Computer  assirted  instruction  for  second- 
ary mathmatics  courses. 

Indeed,  education  for  a  tedmology  era  is 
an  important  priority,  however,  it  is  not  our 
only  focus.  In  fact,  we  cannot  look  at  tech- 
nology alone.  We  must  consider  it  in  rela- 
tion to  other  personnel  proUems  and  facts 
of  education,  paticularly  the  quality  and  ex- 
cellence of  edacation. 

A  few  years  bock,  critics  viewing  problems 
In  education  posed  the  question  "Why  Cant 
Jotumy  Read*"  Professor  Eric  Zom  updated 
the  education  crisis  In  an  article  In  the  Chi- 
cago Trilnme  (August  12,  1981)  when  he  re- 
lated this  problem  to  the  technology  age. 
His  artide  entitled  "If  Johnny  Cant  Read. 
How  Will  He  Plug  In  To  The  Electronic 
World"  He  said: 

"Tou  can  call  him  Johnny:  Icmg-Buffering 
mascot  of  national  Illiteracy;  standard 
bearer  of  our  collective  disgrace;  Idot  on 
Western  culture. 

"He  still  caa  read  very  well,  his  writing  Is 
getting  worse,  and  he's  alwut  to  l>e  victim- 
ised by  one  of  the  most  dramatic  undertak- 
ings In  the  history  of  dvHisation;  the  Infor- 
mation Revolution,  a  watershed  in  human 
devdopment  to  compare  with  the  Industrial 
Revoluti<m  100  years  ago  and  the  invention 
of  the  printint  press  In  1440. 

"During  the  projected  Information  Revo- 
lution of  the  next  20  years.  Jidinny  will  be 
overrun  by  these  marching  to  the  muted, 
staccato  dnimlieats  of  didrtng  dectronic 
keytwards. 

"The  common  person  supposedly  wlU  have 
access  to  the  equivalent  of  10.000  mental 
slaves.  Mcmey  will  be  made  and  business 
conducted  by  buying,  selling,  and  traf flddng 
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in  information  and  its  complicated  deUvery 


"Ihe  already  evident  truth  will  l)ecome 
more  obvious;  Power,  for  individuals  and  iw- 
tiona,  is  knowledge. 

'Where  wHI  that  leave  Johnny,  the  person 
iriio  doss  not  have  a  functional  ability  to 
read  or  write  any  language? 

"Be  win  find  that  there  are  fewer  Jobs  for 
imaklllwl  workers.  His  world  will  be  highly 
compter  and  intereoimected.  and  daily  life 
wHI  demand  oonrol  of  sophisticate  cable  and 
eoaaputer  technology;  he  wHI  be  unalrie  to 
take  advantage  of  Uiis  vast  technology  with 

bis  SO«K*iIlS. 

"Sdf-etyled  experts  will  q>eculate  endless- 
ly 'Why  Jidmny  Cant  Log  On." 

Bis  prognosis  Is  an  apt  one.  No  matter 
wbat  other  programs  or  initiatives  we  might 
attempt  to  implement  in  the  educati<mal 
arena  we  must  not  Ignore  basic  education, 
imthout  a  concern  for  a  consdous  attempt 
to  have  excellence  in  education,  other  ef- 
forU  wHI  be  futOe. 

VJB.  schools  are  doing  an  Impressive  Job  of 
educating  many  students  from  a  variety  of 
econnnilc  and  ethnic  backgrounds;  we  are 
dotaig  great  in  quantity  Imt  not  very  well  in 
quality.  As  that  great  scholar  of  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  Dr.  Russell  Kirk  has 
noted:  "A  great  many  are  schooled;  very  few 
are  educated." 

In  bis  State  of  the  Union  address  this 
year.  President  Ronald  Reagan  focused  on 
tbis  very  Issue.  In  urging  a  widening  of  our 
education  horizon,  the  President  stated: 

"We  Americans  are  still  the  world's  tech- 
nological leader  in  most  fields.  We  must 
keep  that  edge,  and  to  do  so  we  need  to 
bei^  knowing  ttie  basics— starting  with  our 
educational  system.  While  we  grew  cmnpla- 
oent.  others  have  acted.  Japan,  with  a  popu- 
lation only  about  half  the  size  of  ours,  grad- 
uates from  its  universities  more  engineers 
than  we  do.  If  a  child  does  not  receive  ade- 
quate math  and  sdence  teaching  by  the  age 
of  10,  he  or  she  has  lost  the  chance  to  be  a 
scientist  or  engineer. 

"We  must  Join  together— parents,  teach- 
ers, grassroots  groups,  organized  labor,  and 
the  business  community— to  revitalize 
American  education  by  setting  a  standard  of 
excellence." 

In  examining  the  question  of  excellence, 
one  might  ask  just  what  comprises  excel- 
lence of  education.  And,  to  be  sure,  that  is 
not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  The  phrase 
itself  Is  simple  raough.  But  the  implications 
which  it  holds  for  education  who  are  at- 
tempting with  modem  day  problems  of  edu- 
cation indicate  a  highly  complex  problem. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  two,  many  people 
both  within  and  outside  the  educational 
community,  have  come  to  Question  the  edu- 
cational community,  have  come  to  question 
the  quality  of  the  education  being  provided 
by  most  of  our  schools.  And.  their  concerns 
are  not  without  foundation.  Unforttmately, 
certain  factors  indicate  that  the  education 
lieing  offered  to  most  young  people  is  not 
what  it  should  be. 

Employers  are  expressing  disappointment 
with  the  secondary  school  and  even  college, 
graduates  who  are  not  or  have  recently  en- 
tered the  woiUorce.  A  high  percentage  of 
these  recmt  graduates  hate  not  mastered 
even  the  basic  skills.  Many  have  difficulty 
with  mwlling,  use  of  correct  grammar,  and 
simple  mathematical  computations.  Many 
could  be  defined  as  functional  illiterates. 
Whatever  title  we  might  designate  for  these 
unfortunate  Individuals  is  unimportant,  the 
fact  Is  tliat  individuals  who  lack  the  basic 
oompetendes  do  not  form  the  basis  of  a 
tralnalfle,  appropriate  workforce  needed  by 
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business  snd  industry  to  meet  our  nation's 
goals. 

The  problems  experienced  by  sudi  per- 
sons sre  ttagie  for  them  on  a  human  levd  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  It  places  our  nation. 

The  success  ef  our  educational  system  is 
inUmately  tied  to  our  national  security.  For 
the  past  decade.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores  have  shown  a  dedine.  Lsst  year  for 
the  first  Ume  Bbwe  the  dedine  began,  there 
was  a  very  slight  upturn.  A  number  of  indi- 
viduals would  like  to  believe  that  the  acnes 
have  bottomed  out,  that  tanprovement  is  al- 
ready here.  Hopefully,  such  an  sisfssmfnt 
is  correct  But  whether  or  not  the  upturn  is 
Just  a  one  time  Improvement  or  the  liegin- 
ning  of  a  definite  turn  around  that  wHI 
ahow  Increases  In  future  years  as  well,  the 
low  level  which  these  scores  have  readied 
nationwide  taidicate  a  long  uphiU  battle  to 
readily  signify  any  real  improvement  tai  the 
schools. 

It  has  taken  some  courage  to  acknowledge 
and  confront  the  fact'  wat  something  is 
wrong  with  our  schools.  Most  of  us  have 
always  accepted,  without  question,  that  our 
nation's  schools  were  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  eduction.  We  assumed  ttuU  students 
were  being  tau^t.  in  a  superior  fasliion 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  with  proper 
doses  of  history  and  other  academic  disd- 
plines  part  of  a  rigorous  curriculum. 

Given  the  opportunity,  most  young  people 
want  to  leam,  their  edtication  should  be  a 
rewarding  experience.  Every  single  student 
enrolled  in  school  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  an  excellent  education,  one 
wlilch  provides  them  further  education, 
gainful  onployment,  and  a  fulfilling  life- 
style. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  education, 
and  concerned  about  Its  cturent  direction, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  given  a 
return  to  excellence  a  high  priority. 

A  major  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
remedy  current  problons  in  the  schools  is 
that  of  understsjMling  just  what  it  is  tliat 
the  schools  aren't  doing.  Why  are  they  faU- 
ing?  What  is  wrong  with  the  educational 
programs  that  they  offer? 

In  order  to  do  this,  and  consequently  Im- 
prove the  educational  atmosphere  within 
such  schools,  we  need  to  identify  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  an  effective  school.  There 
are  such  schools.  There  are  schools  which 
go  beyond  the  average  in  motivating  and 
academically  preparing  their  students. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education,  a 
component  of  OERI,  has  been  engaged  in 
looking  at  what  is  needed  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  instructional  effectiveness  of 
schools.  While  there  are  many  and  varied 
characterstics  of  schools  which  diqjlay  a 
consistent  degree  of  instructional  effective- 
ness there  I4>pear  to  be  some  bottomline 
characteristics,  which  run  as  a  common 
thread  throughout  these  schools:  For  exam- 
ple: 

Strong  administrative  leadership  by  the 
school  prindpal: 

Teacher  expectations  that  students  can 
reach  high  levels  of  achievement,  regardless 
of  pupil  background. 

School-wide  emphasis  on  basic  skills. 

One  would  think  that  aU  schools  should 
possess  such  characteristics.  Apparently 
some,  in  fact,  numy,  dont.  Perhaps,  also, 
there  are  other  ingredients  or  combinations 
of  ingredients  which  make  a  school 
"work"— a  school  that  Is  able  to  provide  the 
type  of  educational  atmosphere  in  which 
students  succeed  year  after  year. 

Perhaps  by  identifying  these  schools  and 
by  giving  some  exposure  to  their  programs, 
other    schools    could    benefit    Effective 
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Out  unptloD  ratter 
■nit  oaedi  to  be 
Md  to  be  ezpoMd 
,  tte  pfograBM  ttet  ttey 
Um  W9  In  whUti  ttey  offer 
Tlili  would  viable  otter  adiooli  and 
to  reptteate  aieeeaful  pro- 
If  ttey  net  a  parttnilar  aeteol  lys- 
t1  needi.  It  could  alao  enable  ooUeces 
to  better  adapt  tteir 
vcrama  f or  tte  eeeoodary 
I  wte  wm  be  attendftn  their  intl- 
tnttona  of  blgter  leaninc  With  better  pre- 
pared aeeaadary  atodenta.  coUeie 
eoniaewwk  can  be  taaproved. 

Aa  part  ol  tte  progiaai  to  identify  achools 
whkh  teve  prccraBW  that  could  be  Identi- 
fied as  czodlent.  Secretary  of  Mocatlon 
BeD  la  liiiiilwiiiiitliM  a  pratram  to  aeknowl- 
edce  outitandinc  public  aeoondary  aehooia 
throwhont  tte  country.  A  aeparate  pro- 
1  «IU  be  faiitiated  for  reoocnition  of  out- 

panela  of  experta  In  the 
fldd  of  titiTTii^*~',  made  up  of  indiylduala 
not  afintatod  with  tte  Federal  government, 
win  review  nnmlnw  for  recognition  of  their 
achool  ptograma.  PubUc  hl^  achoola.  aa 
wdl  aa  middle  and  Junior  high  achoola.  wiU 
be  nnwilna^r*  by  each  atate'a  chief  achool 
officer. 

Tte  attrlbutea  for  an  effecttrc  achool 
which  wffl  be  Judged  by  tte  panel  taMdude: 
dear  academic  and  betevior  goala;  order 
and  diaclpllne;  high  expectatlona  for  atu- 
denta:  teadier  effldaer.  rewarda  and  tncen- 
ttrea  for  teachen  and  atudenta;  poaitive 
school  environment:  aitanlniatraUve  leader- 
ahlp;  community  auppoit;  extent  of  concen- 
tration on  academic  learning  time:  frequent 
and  naanltored  homework:  regular  and  fre- 
quent morttorlng  of  atudent  progreaa;  weU- 
ifmrdfaiatfil  curriculum:  variety  of  teaching 
atrateglea:  and  oppmtunltiea  for  atudent  re- 
apooiiUllty. 

Thoae  adected  by  tte  pand  will  receive 
pidtlle  recognition.  They  wfll  be  awarded  a 
plaque  In  honor  of  their  outatanding 
achievement  or  achievementa. 

tt  la  hoped  that  national  attention  wiU  be 
focuaed  on  aome  of  tte  good  qualltiea  of 
aoaae  of  tte  achoola  throughout  tte  nation. 
WhUe  It  la  underatood  that  not  everyone 
win  agree  on  tte  qualltiea  that  cauae  one 
achool  to  be  better  than  another,  attempt- 
ing to  look  at  tte  queation  la  a  atep  in  the 
right  directtan. 

If  we  can  focua  attention  on  what  la  right 
with  American  education,  perhapa  it  will 
teve  poaltlve  ramificationa.  In  Introducing 
thto  program.  Secretary  Bell  aald: 

"  •  •  •  if  we  alao  apark  a  little  debate  or 
eontroveray  over  tte  quaUttea  that  make  a 
achool  atand  out  above  tte  othera.  ao  much 
tte  better  •  •  •  " 

Alao  very  much  concerned  with  tte  laaue 
of  what  makea  a  good  achod  la  tte  Seere- 
tary'a  Matianal  Oommlaakm  on  Bxodlenoe 
in  Mtatlon,  Bard  at  work  for  over  a  year, 
thdr  work  wUl  be  completed  by  tte  end  of 
March.  Tte  Commlaalnn  la  providing  what  la 
probably  one  of  tte  moat  oomprehenaive.  In- 
tanalvc  looka  at  education,  throutfiout  tte 
country,  that  haa  ever  been  done. 

It  would  te  againat  tte  polidea  of  tte 
Reagan  admlnlatratlon  which  atrongly  aup- 
porta  eadi  atate'a  authority  to  operate  and 
Ita  own  achod  ayatem.  for  tte 
t»attaam»  t»  ast-any  type  ci 
It  wfll  not  What  tt  wfll 
do.  aa  ebargad  by  Secretary  BdL  la  to  make 
"pnetteal  rarinmminrtaflwia  for  action"  to 
publle  oCfldala.  educatota.  parenta, 
othera  wte  aet  achool  polidea. 
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Usually  tt  la  tte  atudenU  In  tte  aehoda 
wte  take  tte  teaU  today.  I  bdieve  that  we. 
tte  educatof*.  are  alao  bdng  tested.  Can  we 
turn  things  aroundt  Can  our  aduiols  once 
again  pravfcle  an  outstanding  erample  to 
tte  rest  of  tte  worid  of  tte  hltfiest  stand- 
ards of  educational  principles  and  practices? 
With  our  shift  In  t— r**"*"  to  excellenoe.  I 
believe  that  we  teve  started  down  tte  road 
to  achieving  that  goaL  Let  us  not  get  stuck 
akm  tte  way  but  more  fuU  speed  ahead. 
We  wfll  aU  benefit  from  tte  results. 

There  la  an  Important  role  for  Institutions 
like  Chrlsto^Mr  Newport  College.  We  need 
to  go  teyond  tte  stage  where  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  blame  colleges  for 
lowering  r*—'-^'*"  standards  and  tte  col- 
lege dalm  that  has  only  done  so  in  response 
to  tte  poor  academic  products  bdng  turned 
out  by  our  elementary  and  aecondary 
achoola. 

We  all  teve  an  Intereat  in  a  atraig  educa- 
tional ayatem.  Thia  Adminlatratlon  haa  con- 
tinued atudent  aid  programa  aeeking  only  to 
target  them  more  carefully  to  tte  atudenta 
wte  need  funda.  Tet.  ttere  la  alao  an  em- 
phaala  on  an  Important  Amrriran  trait  and 
quality— aelf-hdp.  The  Artrntntstration's 
Education  Savlnga  Account  irian  la  dealgned 
to  help  parenta  aave  for  tte  college  educa- 
tion of  thdr  child  or  children.  It  wfll  alao 
teve  tte  effect  of  aaaiathig  our  economy  by 
addtaog  to  tte  pool  of  savings  for  our  nation. 
We  need  to  Increase  this  pool  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  economic  challenges  of  investment 
for  future  prosperity. 

Whfle  we  encourage  atudenta  to  attend 
college,  we  muat  guarantee  that  thia  educa- 
tion muat  be  worth  aomethlng.  Aa  I  men- 
tioned eariier.  we  teve  entered  an  age  of 
technology.  We  muat  be  wflUng  to  uae  thia 
Important  tool  at  aU  levela  to  improve  atu- 
dent teaming.  Increaae  teacher  productivity, 
and  develop  more  effective  achoola.  We 
muat  be  able  to  reach  out  to  tte  traditional 
and  non-traditianal  atudent  to  prepare  them 
for  tte  great  challengea  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  entering  a  period  In  our  hlrtory— 
fTr«^«"y  through  the  block  grant  propoa- 
ala  of  tte  education  Craiaolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act— which  gtvea  State  and  local 
educatora  a  greater  voice  in  dedaion- 
making.  CoUegea  and  univerdtiea  can  play  a 
crudal  role  In  aaalating  and  preparing  edu- 
catora to  make  the  correct  deciaiona  and  ex- 
erdae  new  reapondbtlities. 

It  haa  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today  and  I  wish  Christopher  Newport  Col- 
lege weU  as  it  pursuea  tte  goala  of  educa- 
tional excellence  and  quality.* 


UJS.  POUCT  ON  APARTHEID 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mwTOBK 

m  THE  HOUSI  or  RKPRISDrTATIVn 

Thunday.  May  2t.  1983 

•  Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  I^^eycer.  today 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  edi- 
torial eloquently  asserting  the  presa- 
Ing  need  for  the  United  States  to  malce 
clear  its  opposition  to  South  Africa's 
apartheid  system.  Since  many  of  us 
are  deeidy  coooemed  about  the  hor- 
rendous results  of  this  systematic,  in- 
sUtutionaUied  system  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. I  ask  that  this  timely  edi- 
torial be  reprinted  in  today's  ComatB- 
siOMAL  Raooan. 
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The  ContresB  is  currently  comlder- 
inc  a  number  of  bills  rdatdnc  to  South 
Africa.  They  indude  letislatloa  intro- 
duced by  Representathre  Dixoii.  HJt 
108S.  requirinc  the  United  States  to 
oppose  IMF  SMistanffr  to  South 
Africa;  ReivesenUtlTe  Obat.  HJl. 
1S92.  prohibltinc  new  investment  in 
South  Africa:  and  Rei»esentattve 
Ramokl.  HJl.  1030.  prohibttlnc  the 
export  to  South  Africa  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  technology.  In  addition.  I 
recently  introduced  HJl.  180S.  which 
places  certain  restrictions  cm  or  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  South  Africa. 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  omaideration  to  all  of 
these  bills,  and  to  Join  me  in  working 
for  the  passage  of  legislati<m  in  this 
House  that  would  indicate  to  South 
Africa  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  act  against  the  day- 
to-day  horrors  of  the  apartheid 
system. 
[Editorial  from  the  New  York  Ttmea.  May 

M.  IMS] 
South  Africa  can  segregate  its  races,  but  it 
cannot  segregate  itsdf  from  tte  violenoe  its 
poUdes  breed.  This  Is  tte  meaning  of  last 
weekend's  terror  txanblng  in  Pretoria, 
wliich  daimed  17  Uvea,  white  and  bladu  and 
left  317  wounded.  Bomba  beget  bomba.  and 
South  Africa  haa  compounded  a  grueeome 
deed  by  looatng  ita  warplanea  againat  Mo- 
sambique.  Iiwt-^'"c  that  ita  targeta  are  guer- 
rlUa  installations. 

One  can  mourn  all  tte  victims  without  In- 
dulging tte  injured  Innocence  of  Sooth  Af- 
rica's white  rulera.  To  tte  challenge  of 
racial  violenoe  they  offer  a  atngte  explana- 
Uon:  It'a  a  Communiat  plot,  backed  by  tte 
Soviet  Union  and  carried  out  by  tte  out- 
Uwed  African  National  Congreaa.  And  they 
l»t>poae  a  aingle  remedy:  an  eye  for  an  eye. 
But  the  true,  and  truly  evil,  explanation  la 
homegrown.  It  la  tte  ayatem  of  apartheid, 
which  baa  tte  appalling  effect  of  making  31 
million  blacka  strangers  in  their  own  land. 
For  aU  tte  years  of  talk  of  power-sharing  or 
oondliaticm.  In  every  vital  respect  power  In 
South  Africa  remains  tte  monopoly  of  4.5 
million  whites.  Tte  huge  Idaek  majority  Is 
left  with  "dtiaenship"  righto  in  patchwork 
homelands  that  Pretoria  pretends  are  sover- 
eign states. 

Apartheid— apartness— means  that,  theo- 
retically, bla^a  muat  carry  paaahooka  and 
are  forbidden  to  apend  more  than  73  hours 
In  white  urban  areaa.  But  if  apartheid  were 
literally  enforced,  it  would  bankrupt  a  white 
economy  grown  proaperoua  on  cheap  blaek 
labor.  And  yet  for  a  black  to  question  this 
system  is  to  risk  JaU.  torture  or  death. 

Reflecting  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Buike  warned:  "A  state  without  tte  means 
of  sooM  change  Is  without  tte  means  of  ita 
own  conservation."  But  In  tte  name  of  con- 
servatism. South  Africa's  rulers  teve  im- 
posed a  radical  system  that  deniea  tte  ma- 
jority tte  hope  of  real  and  peaceful  change. 
Then  Communista  are  blamed  for  tte  explo- 
dve  result. 

These  trutteare  apparent  to  tte  Reagan 
*'«—««'«■♦'-*««»  which  haa  applied  tte  soft 
nudge  of  "oonstroethre  engasement"  to  tte 
hard  rulers  In  Pretoria.  Tte  State  Depart- 
ment evenhandedly  deplores  all  vlolenee. 
putting  tte  desperatinn  of  victims  on  tte 
same  plane  as  tte  brutality  of  masters.  But 
for  aU  this  restraint.  Washington  has  yet  to 
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a  single  tangible  benefit  in  tte  form 
of  change  from  tte  South  Africans  or  In  Na- 
mibia, which  they  nijn«ny  oeeopy. 

If  tte  latesTbloodletttng  falls  to  sober 
Pretoria,  tt  ought  to  Impnss  Waditagtoo.  "I 
weep  for  my  country."  said  BWiop  nnsimmrt 
Tutii.  a  bladi  dtenayed  by  both  hornhhigs 
wte  has  trle4  consistently  to  touch  tte 
troubled  conadence  of  his  white  overtods. 
"We  cannot  solve  problems  this  way." 

President  Reagan  alao  has  a  chaiwe.  if  te 
wm  but  use  lb  to  speak  to  that  same  con- 
sdenoe  in  b^ialf  of  all  those  in  South 
Africa,  irtilte  and  Uaek.  wte  yearn  tat 
peaceful  change  Instead  of  hatred,  repres- 
sion and  deatli.a 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


OrMABTIJUm 

nr  THE  HovsK  or 


IATTVB8 


Jhunday,  May  29. 1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amnes- 
ty International  recoitly  issued  a  com- 
prehensive report  entitled  "ChUe:  Evi- 
dence of  Torture."  The  report  docu- 
ments cases  of  Chilean  prisoners  who 
had  been  tortured  during  detention 
and  were  examined  by  an  Amnesty 
International  mission  irtiich  visited 
Chile  in  the  spring  of  IMS.  The  inci- 
dence of  torture  in  Chile  Is  cmly  a 
symptom  of  the  systematic  repudi- 
ation of  human  rights,  individual  free- 
dom, and  political  democracy  that 
exists  in  Chle  since  the  military  took 
over  the  control  of  the  country  from 
an  elected  civilian  government  in  1973. 

During  the  next  19  wecta.  Amnesty 
International  will  be  conducting  a  spe- 
cial  campaign  on  torture  in  Chile,  to 
publicize  the  plight  of  the  thousands 
of  Chileans  who  have  been  murdered, 
tortured,  and  exiled  during  the  last  10 
years.  As  part  of  the  «^"»p^«g".  Am- 
nesty International  has  enU^ed  the 
cooperation  of  19  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  sutamit  for  the  record  each 
one  of  the  19  case  histories  document- 
ed in  the  rekwrt.  I  am  today  submit- 
ting for  the  record  the  first  case  histo- 
ry. Pedro  Leonardo  Lopes  Fabbri  was 
detained  and  subjected  to  torture  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  His  story  testi- 
fies to  the  r^jidly  deteriorating 
human  rights  situation  in  Chile.  The 
account  of  Bfr.  Lopes's  ordeal  follows: 
Cass  HisToana 

(A  number  afthote  examined  are  not  being 

named,  at  their  requeiU 

Case  No.  1— Pedro  Leonardo  LApes  Fabliri— 

ChUe 

Personal  details.— He  la  38  and  woriud  aa 
a  achool  teacher  until  hia  ImpriaMunent  in 
197S.  Since  th^  he  baa  been  a  dothing  re- 
tailer. He  waa  married  in  1974  and  haa  two 
aona.  aged  three  and  aix. 

State  of  health  before  arrest.— At  the  age 
of  six.  he  sustained  a  trauma  to  tte  head 
and  lost  conadouaneaa.  An  eleetroenoephalo- 
gram  test  wu  taken  and  found  to  be 
normaL  He  liaa  noticed  aome  weakening  of 
the  muadea  of  tte  left  hand,  which  ta  eape- 
dally  apparent  under  oonditiona  of  atreaa. 
No  medical  examination  haa  ever  revealed 
any  neurological  abnoimalitlea. 
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Prevloua  detention  and  alleged  torture.— 
He  was  arrested  on  11  September  1973  in 
Valparaiso  and  held  untfl  16  September. 
WhUe  In  detention  te  was  atraek  beUnd  hia 
right  ear  with  a  rifle  butt  He  did  not  lose 
oonsdousness.  He  was  also  struck  on  his  left 
knee  and  left  ellMw.  He  waa  not  aystemati- 
cally  tortured. 

Item  6  April  until  37  June  1975  he  waa  de- 
tained in  Sflva  Palma  navy  detention  centre 
in  Valparalao.  For  tte  f irat  33  daya  te  waa 
hdd  jnmmmimicado.  during  mbkii  time  te 
daima  to  teve  undergone  paycteloglcal  tor- 
ture involving  threata  and  aocuaationa 
taraadeast  to  liim  and  tte  other  priamera 
for  about  eight  hours  a  day.  Durtaig  thia 
period  of  detention  te  tried  to  commit  aui- 
dde  liy  tlirowing  himself  out  of  a  second- 
atory  window  but  was  prevented  from  dohig 
ao. 

Time  and  place  of  arreat  and  detention.— 
He  waa  aireated  again  on  35  March  1983.  He 
waa  taken  to  the  CNI  centre  in  Santiago 
where  te  waa  held  until  4  April  whm  he 
waa  tranaferred  to  Valparaiso,  from  where 
te  waa  releaaed  on  8  ApriL 

Duration  of  alleged  torture.— He  said  he 
waa  tortured  at  tte  CNI  centre  on  seven 
daya:  on  the  laat  five  daya  the  torture  was 
exduatvdy  psyctelogicaL 

Interrogation  and  torture.— His  account  of 
eventa  was  as  follows: 

He  was  arrested  at  2:30  pm  on  25  March 
1983.  No  arrest-warrant  waa  shown.  He  was 
blindfolded  and  forced  into  a  car,  in  wliich 
te  was  drlvm  for  about  half  an  teur.  When 
they  reached  their  destination  he  was  led 
down  a  concrete  spiral  staircase  to  a  large 
room  where  he  was  told  to  undress  snd  then 
was  given  overalls  and  sapatlUaa  (light- 
weight footwear).  His  blindfold  was  ex- 
changed for  a  mask.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Ills  odl.  which  measured  ateut  1.5m  by  2m 
and  a  littie  over  2m  high.  The  cell  contained 
a  concrete  bunk  plus  mattress,  pillow  and  a 
blanket 

BOs  first  interrogation  took  place  two  days 
after  arrest.  It  was  cbnducted  in  another 
room  in  the  presence  of  about  five  other 
people.  He  was  asked  about  his  connections 
with  political  parties.  He  was  beaten:  struck 
on  tte  head,  punched  on  the  right  side  of 
his  chest  and  beaten  with  a  rubber  trun- 
cheon on  the  shoulders.  Afterwards  he  was 
stretched  out  on  a  bed,  to  which  his  wriste 
were  tied  with  doth,  this  causing  sharp, 
painful  extension  of  the  ellwws.  A  doth 
strap  was  tied  round  hJs  thighs:  his  ankles 
were  tied  down  and  his  head  was  put  in  a 
special  device  which  prevented  tiim  from 
raising  it  He  was  gagged  with  a  towel.  A 
metal  object  was  fastened  to  the  inner  side 
of  his  right  foot.  Two  electrodes  (in  addition 
to  tte  one  fastened  to  his  foot)  were  then 
used  to  administer  electric  shocks  to  the 
lote  of  his  right  ear,  to  his  chest  abdomen, 
testicles,  penis  area,  anus,  legs  and  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  He  was  electrically  tortured 
three  times  ttet  day.  He  thought  the  elec- 
trodes used  were  electric  wires.  Wliile  he 
was  being  electrically  tortured  he  could 
hear  a  generator,  so  he  believed  it  was  possi- 
ble to  vary  the  current  He  did  not  lose  con- 
sciousness during  the  electric  torture,  nor 
did  te  teve  generalized  convulsions. 

Two  days  later  he  was  sgain  interrogated 
and  electrically  tortured  whUe  naked. 

Other  types  of  torture  inflicted  on  him  in- 
duded  iHiming  with  a  cigarette  lighter  in 
tte  kidney  region  and  on  the  palms  of  both 
handa.  The  bums  were  superfldal  and  left 
no  marks. 

He  was  in  addition  psychologically  tor- 
tured for  five  days,  on  two  of  which  he  was 
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interrogated  for  dght  teurs.  During  these 
seaaiMs  hia  fSmlly'a  and  hia  own  life  were 
threatened  and  an  attempt  waa  made  to 
hypnotiK  him  by  a  man  ntrfcrtiMH  "Doe", 
wte  waa  large  and  very  fat  Hia  maak  waa 
removed.  He  waa  first  tdd  to  bccatte 
deeply,  then  that  tte  pain  In  hta  liead  waa 
being  ahif  ted  down  to  hia  lega.  He  waa  then 
told  to  conduct  an  imaginary  oreteatra  and 
teteve  aa  though  te  were  watching  a  Cha- 
plin film.  He  waa  not  actually  hypnotized 
but  teteved  aa  thou^  te  were.  He  waa  alao 
aaked  to  write  hia  life  atory. 

He  waa  hdd  incommunicado  for  10  daya  at 
the  CNI  centre,  maaked  ttiroughout  except 
when  te  waa  in  hia  oelL  He  wore  overalla 
and  sapatnias  Tte  food  waa  good.  He  waa 
allowed  to  uae  the  toilet,  but  his  cell  was 
cold  and  te  could  not  get  warm,  even 
though  he  had  a  blanket  His  ceU  li^t  was 
always  on. 

Medical  examination  and/or  attention 
during  detention— Immediately  after  he  ar- 
rived at  the  CNI  centre  he  had  a  medical  ex- 
amination, carried  out  te  Iwlieved,  by  a 
doctor.  It  consisted  of  examination  of  tte 
heart  and  lungs  and  measurement  of  blood 
pressure.  He  was  asked  whether  te  had  any 
bruises  or  other  marks  on  liis  liody  and 
what  illnessfs  he  had  previously  had.  Tte 
doctor  was  assisted  by  a  woman— a  nurse,  he 
presumed.  When  he  showed  symptoms  of 
anxiety,  the  doctor  gave  liim  two  tranqufl- 
lizers.  He  could  not  see  the  doctor  tteeauae 
of  the  mask,  but  thought  he  was  about  SO. 
The  doctor  nutde  a  record  of  his  findings, 
which  the  subject  later  saw  when  he  signed 
his  rdease  pajters.  He  was  examined  in  a 
special  room. 

Whfle  in  prison  he  had  diarrhea.  A  medi- 
cal assistant  took  him  to  the  doctor,  who 
provided  treatment  and  recommended  that 
he  be  allowed  to  stay  in  bed  all  day— which 
was  normally  forbidden. 

Before  he  was  transferred  from  the  CNI 
centre  to  Valpar^so  he  was  medically  exam- 
ined again. 

Early  symptoms  described.— During  one  of 
the  torture  sessions  he  liad  difficulty 
breathing  and  was  given  manual  artificial 
respiration. 

He  said  he  had  pain,  swelling  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood  around  the  elbow  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  stretching  of  his  elbows 
dvuring  electric  torture.  He  bad  pain.  sweU- 
ing,  discoloration,  weakness  and  enhanced 
sensitivity  to  touch  in  tiis  legs  and  feet. 
There  were  stuup  pains  and  swelling  in  the 
part  of  his  thorax  where  he  had  been 
punched  on  the  right  side.  He  had  observed 
skin  changes  where  he  had  been  electricaUy 
tortured:  the  lowest  part  of  the  alxlomen. 
both  Inguinal  regions,  the  front  of  liis 
thighs  and  the  insides  of  his  legs  at  the 
crura.  He  explained  ttet  the  lesions  were 
small  and  round  with  brown  scabs.  After 
about  a  week  these  scabs  dropped  off  leav- 
ing some  lighter  areas  which  later  became 
hyperpigmented. 

During  torture  he  suffered  from  tachycar- 
dia. 

He  lost  2kg  while  in  prison.  Once  he  vcnn- 
ited,  and  he  had  diarrhea,  with  accompany- 
ing abdominal  pains,  for  four  days.  There 
was  no  blood  in  the  stools. 

For  four  days  he  had  blood  in  his  urine 
and  had  pain  when  he  urinated;  his  testides 
were  swollen. 

WhUe  in  detention  be  had  headaches 
around  the  forehead. 

He  also  suffered  from  insomnia  and  night- 
mares. He  was  depressed,  felt  passive  and  le- 
thargic and  easily  got  tired.  He  would  we^ 
for  almost  no  reason. 
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PraMnt  lyiBptoiBa  (tacrfbed.— The  let  to 
atu  palnfHl  after  wmlkinc  (or  only  a  abort 
while.  TlMre  to  atao  Mme  >wellliic.  uxi  >>« 
teelt  wwlriir  umI  more  aeiHtthrc  to  touch.  He 
"T-nr^*—  ot  paliH  on  the  ioner  aide  of  the 
flCht  dbow.  There  are  no  gaatrotntcetiiial  or 
molostoal  afBBptoiiM.  He  atill  haa  headachca 
around  the  forehead,  partieulaiiy  whoi  be 
toondvatrMi. 

He  feda  toolated.  aomewhat  aa  if  be  were 
"under  a  gtaaa  beD",  but  doea  not  have  any 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HANDICAPPED  EQUALTTT  AT 
THE  PUMPS 
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He  anffeta  froan  Inaomnla  and  nlsbtmarea 
and  he  awakena  eaaUy  and  frequently.  He 
haa  been  giren  tranquOliMra.  which  he  laya 
help.  He  feda  rather  depreaaed.  aomewhat 
paaatve  and  lethargic  and  geU  tired  eaaOy. 
He  to  emotknally  labile. 

Medical  documentation.— There  to  a  certif- 
icate of  a  phyilcal  eramination  by  a  local 
doctor,  dated  12  AurO  IMS.  which  atatcc 

"Phydcal  rmiti*"'**~'-  There  were  groupa 
of  punctlf orm.  amaU  round  buma,  scattered 
ovcrnriouB  parts  of  the  body  and  red  bums 
in  the  faf'tMl  region  and  on  the  thighs. 


"He  bad  pain  and  toidemeas  in  both 
anklea  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  right 
thigh.  Part  of  the  skin  on  the  thigh  and  feet 
to  whlUah-pink  with  deaquamatlon  of  the 
epldermla.  aa  if  punched  out  The  thigh 
leaion  to  Itan  long  and  0.8cm  wide. 

"Diagnoaia:  Oroupa  of  several  small,  punc- 
tlform  buma.  duatercd  and  diffuaed  (bums 
caused  by  electricity):  dreular  eroaions  on 
tt«%ti«  snd  scaba  on  the  feet;  contusion  of 
the  ribs  on  the  right  side;  anxiety." 

Clinical  examination  (one  month  after  the 
alleged  torture).— He  seemed  somewhat 
tense  but  otherwise  noraial  mentally. 

There  was  tenderness  in  both  t«nporal  re- 
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Thorax:  There  was  local  tenderness  and 
pain  on  springing  the  ribs.  Thto  was  most 
marked  over  the  right  eighth  and  ninth  ribs 
in  the  mlddavicular  line. 

X-ray  thorax  (37  April  1M3):  Normal. 

There  was  tenderness  in  the  trapeziua 
muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

There  was  tenderness  and  slight  swelling 
of  the  right  medial  epicondyle  but  no  limita- 
tion of  movement. 

There  was  oedemic  swelling  of  both 
ankles,  particularly  on  the  right  side.  There 
waa  «T«#^*<<  tenderness  over  the  medial 
aspect  of  the  lower  Ubiae.  particularly  on 
the  right. 

Peripheral  nervous  system:  There  was  al- 
tered sensation  in  the  medial  part  of  both 
legs,  wpffially  of  the  right  leg.  There  was 
normal  sensitivity  to  pain. 

Skin:  A  number  of  small  hyperplgmented 
spots,  about  3mm  in  diameter  and  often 
preaent  in  duaters,  were  evident  on  the 
entire  abdomen  as  well  as  proximally  on  the 
thigha  ad^went  to  the  perineum.  On  the 
right  leg  were  two  scars  measuring  17mm  by 
7mm  and  9mm  by  5mm.  The  central  parts  of 
the  sears  were  pale,  atrophic  and  shiny,  and 
there  was  a  reddiah  purple  poorly  defined 
margin. 

ooacLnsioii 

The  medical  delegatea  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged  and  the  symp- 
toms deacribfd.  There  was  oonsiatency  also 
between  the  symptoms  described  and  the 
deacarlption  given  by  a  local  doctor  two 
weeks  after  the  alleged  torture.  The  find- 
inga  of  the  examination  by  the  medical  dele- 
gatea, carried  out  one  month  after  the  al- 
leged torture,  were  consistent  with  the 
symptoms  described.* 


nunday.  May  2S.  1983 
•  BCr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  untU 
recently,  mogt  handicapped  dtlsens 
had  to  pay  full-service  prices  for  gaso- 
line since  they  were  tmable  to  pump 
gas  into  their  own  automobiles.  How- 
ever. I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
George  Fellers  of  Anderson.  S.C..  took 
the  lead  to  participate  in  a  voluntary 
program  initiated  by  Mayor  Darwin 
Wright's  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped. This  program  places  blue 
wheelchair  signs  above  gasoline 
pumps,  which  Indicates  station  attend- 
ants will  pump  gasoline  for  the  handi- 
capped at  self-service  prices. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Mr. 
John  Oouch.  a  staff  writer  for  the  An- 
derson Independent-Mail: 
Equautt  at  tbx  PuMr— Statioh  Allows 
HAMDicAma  To  Pat  Sblt-Sibvicx  Ratbs 

(By  John  Oouch) 
Imagine  for  moment  jrou're  handicapped. 
Tou  drive  your  specially-equipped  car  into  a 
service  station  and  ask  the  attendant  to  All 
the  tank  with  lead-free  gasoline— at  $1.M  a 
gallon. 

Meanwhile  someone  who  isn't  liandi- 
capped  stops  at  the  self-service  pumps  and 
buys  lead-free  gas  for  Just  under  $1.20  a 
gallcm. 

"I've  been  in  a  wheelchair  for  five-and-a- 
half  years  and  for  five-and-a-half  years  I've 
had  thto  problem,"  said  Conny  Dempaey. 

But  thanks  in  part  to  Dempsey's  efforts,  a 
barrier  to  the  handicapped  was  removed 
Monday  at  the  Holiday  Amoco  service  sU- 
tlon  on  North  Main  Street  in  Anderson. 

Dempaey.  Mayor  Darwin  Wright  and  rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  for 
the  Handiicapped  gave  station  owner  Oeorge 
Pellers  a  small  sign  Monday  that  lets  handi- 
capped people  know  an  attendant  at  the  sta- 
tion will  pump  their  gas  at  self-service 
prices 

The  voluntary  program  began  Monday 
when  the  blue  sign  was  placed  at  FeUers' 
station,  and  committee  members  hope  other 
stations  throughout  the  county  will  Join  the 
program. 

People  in  cars  marked  by  the  state  high- 
way department's  special  handicapped  li- 
cense platea  will  be  able  to  buy  less-expen- 
sive self-service  gasoline  at  stations  display- 
ing the  signs,  although  an  attendant  will 
pump  the  fuel. 

"There's  interest  aU  through  the  county 
for  this."  said  Leland  Stoddard  chairman  of 
the  conunittee.  Since  being  formed  several 
years  ago.  the  committee  has  woriied  to  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  wheelchair  rampe 
and  designation  of  handicapped  pariUng 
areas  in  the  county  "All  the  service  station 
owners  who  came  to  our  meeting  were  very 
enthused." 

Larry  Vaughn,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, said  the  group  met  with  several  service 
sUtion  operators  and  oil  company  distribu- 
tors several  months  ago  after  Dempaey  told 
them  of  the  problem.  Both  men  work  at  Ba- 
diache  Corp.  in  Anderson. 


He  said  atai  atatlona  in  the  area  already 
plan  to  participate,  and  otliera  are  cspeetad 
to  Joto  the  program.  Senrloe  station  owners 
can  contact  the  chamber  of  conuneroe  to 
obtain  a  spedal  algn. 

Dempaey  aald  thto  may  be  the  fbst  T«d- 
untary  program  of  its  kind  In  the  country, 
although  California  law  requlrea  aervloe  ata- 
tlona in  that  state  to  participate. 

"I  think  we  owe  It  to  the  handicapped  to 
pump  tb^  gas  for  them."  aald  Pellera.  "It's 
not  their  fault  they're  handicapped." 

He  said  the  price  differenee  between  fuU- 
and  self-servloe  gaaollne  refleeta  the  differ- 
ence in  the  coat  of  paying  attendanta  to 
pump  fuel.  An  attendant  at  a  adf-aerrlce 
station  can  aerve  more  cuatomera  than  at  a 
f  uU-service  station,  be  said. 

Vaughn  eatlmated  hanrtiraiH>ed  drivers 
can  save  around  $340  a  year  in  the  pro- 
gram.* 


THE  AMTIMYCOPLASMA  TREAT- 
MENT  PROGRAM  FOR  ARTHRI- 
TIS  SHOULD  BE  INVESTIGATED 
BT  THE  NIH 
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ornxnrou 
m  THB  HOUSS  or  asrRBKirTATlVES 

Thunday,  May  26, 1993 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19.  1983.  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson 
Brown  of  the  Arthritis  Institute  of  the 
National  Hospital  of  Arlington.  Va.. 
testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  about 
the  exciting  work  he  has  underway  in 
the  area  of  antimycoplasma  treatment 
for  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Dr.  Brown's  success  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  I  have  submitted  his  tes- 
timony and  his  curriculum  vitae  to  the 
CoHGUssiOMAL  Rkokd  for  all  the 
Members  to  review. 

(TuaaicuLuii  Vrrsx— Taoius  McPbxbsom 
BaowH.  MJ>. 

1920:  Graduated  from  Swartbmore  Col- 
lege, Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  Attended 
four  years.  Degree:  A.B.  (Joshua  Uppincott 
Fellowship). 

1933:  Graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Degree:  MJ).  (Henry  Dennison  Strong  Fel- 
lowship). (May,  1933-October.  1933.  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  Germany,  and  Rotunda 
Hoapital.  DubUn). 

1933-1934:  Internship.  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Baltimore.  Maryland  (12  months). 

1934-1937:  Residency  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Hospital.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Total  of  36  months  as  an  Assistant  Resi- 
dent. 

Instructor  in  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

1937-1939:  Resident  on  RheumaUc  Fever 
Division.  RockefeUer  Institute  Hospital. 
New  York.  New  York. 

1939-1940:  Chief  Realdent.  Medical  Serv- 
ice. Johna  Hopkins  Hoapital.  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Associate  in  Medicine.  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

1940-1942:  CokUrector  of  Biological  Divi- 
sion. Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Associate  la  Medldne.  full-tlBM. 

IMS-IMO:  Aaslatant  Profeasor  of  Medl- 
dne, leave  of  abaenee,  Johna  Hopkina  Hoapi- 
tal. Balttanon,  Maryland. 

Servloe  In  Army:  4/4S-ll/4i. 

4/4S-B/4S:  Major.  Iltth  Oaneial  HOapttal. 
Medical  Offleer. 

S/45-9/4S:  Major,  118th  Oenoral  Hospital. 
Chief  of  Medical  Staff . 

9/4»-ll/4S  U.  OoL  Iltth  General  Hospi- 
tal Gonunanting  Officer. 

1946  (JaorJuly):  Asatotant  Prafeaaor  of 
Medklne.  fUIl-tlme.  Johna  Hopkina  Hospi- 
tal. BaltlmiHie.  Maryland. 

194»-1948:  Chief  of  Medldne  and  Director 
of  Arthritto  tteaearch.  Vetarana  Admintatra- 
tlon  Hoapital  WaMilngton.  D.C. 

Adjunct  Clinical  Profeaaor.  Oeorge  Waah- 
ington  Univaalty  School  of  Medldne. 

194»-19B5:  Profeasor  of  Medldne,  Bzeeu- 
tive  Officer,  Department  d  Medldne. 
George  Washington  Unlverafty  SdMxd  of 
Medldne.  WMhlngton.  D.C. 

194S-1969:  Chairman.  Department  of 
Medldne.  George  Waahington  Unhreiaity 
SduKd  of  M«dldne.  Waahtaigton.  D.C. 

Chief  of  Medicine.  Oeorge  Waahington 
University  HospitaL 

194S-19T0:  Director.  Arthrttto  Research 
Unit.  Georg«  Washington  nntverstty. 

19S5-1970:  Engene  Meyer  Profeaaor  of 
Medldne.  Department  of  Medldne.  Oemge 
Washington  University  SdMXd  of  Medldne. 

194S-1962:  Consultant  in  Arthrttto  and  In- 
fectious Diseaaea.  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  waahington.  D.C. 

196»-19«7:  Co-Dlreetar.  RehabiUtation  Re- 
search and  training  Center  (FT-9). 

19«7-1970:  Director.  RehahflitaMfm  and 
Training  Ceater  (RT-9). 

1969-1970:  Director.  Section  of  Rheumato- 
logy, Department  of  Mrdldne.  George 
Washington  University. 

1970  to  present:  Professor  Emeritus. 
Oeorge  Washington  University.  Directw. 
Arthritto  InsUtute  of  the  National  Hospital 
for  Orthopaedics  and  RehabiUtation.  Ar- 
lington. ^Hrtfinia. 

Present  Membership  in: 

Society  for  Clinical  Inveatigation. 

American  Clinical  and  dlmatologlcal  As- 


Southem  Sodety  for  Clinical  ReaearciL 

American  Rheumatism  Association. 

American  Medical  Association. 

Washington  Academy  of  Bdencea. 

American  College  of  Pliysidaoa. 

D.C.  Sodety  of  Internal  Medldne. 

American  Board  of  Internal  Medldne 
(Diplomats). 

Arthritto  and  Rheumatism  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

D.C.  Rhetanatism  Sodety. 

Arlington  County  BCedlcal  Society. 

Medical  Sodety  of  Virginia. 

Medical  S«dety  of  D.C. 

Present  Positions  Held: 

Director,  Arthritto  Institute.  National 
Hospital  for  Orthopaedics  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. Arlington.  Virginia. 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Arthrttto  Insti- 
tute of  the  National  Hospital  for  Orthopae- 
dics and  Rehabilitation.  Arilngton.  Vhvlnia. 

President,  Arthritto  Clinic  of  Northern 
Virginia.  ArltaicUm.  Virginia. 

Member  ot  the  Board  of  Trusteea.  Nation- 
al Hospital  bf  Orthopaedlos  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. Arlington.  Virginia. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directora,  Sidwell 
Friends  SchooL 

Member  ot  the  Board.  Arthritto  and  Rheu- 
matism Association  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington. 

Member  at  the  Board,  Lnpua  Foundation. 
Waahingtoiv  D.C. 
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BflnorK 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
atcmaZL 

Ivy  Medal  (Swarthmore). 
Cum  Laude  Society. 
Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 
American  Men  of  Sdence. 
Wbo'aWbo. 

Bncydopedla  Brittanlca. 
Outatanding  Service  Citation— President's 
Committee  tar  Handicapped.  1956. 
Pliystdan  of  the  Year— DIstrtct  of  Colum- 


AOA. 

Past  Positions  Held: 

Vioe<:iiairman.  Subcommittee  on  Medl- 
dne. National  Research  CoundL 
Member,  Council,  American  Medical  Asso- 


Member.  Research  Study  Section.  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service.  Department 
ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

George  Waahington  University  Committee 
of  B^teen. 

George  Washington  University  Senate. 
Executive  Committee. 

Clialrman.  Faculty  Committee  to  Advise 
and  Consult  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  Sdection  of  a  President.  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Member  of  Board  of  Managers.  Swarth- 
more College. 

Director.  George  Washington  Medical  Di- 
viaion.  D.C.  General  Hov>ital. 

Preaidait,  D.C.  Rheumatism  Society. 

Vice-President  Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer 
FoundatkHL 

Clilef-of-Staff.  National  Orthopaedic  and 
RehahilitaUon  Hospital.  Arlington.  Virginia. 

Sedton  on  Medicine.  National  Research 
CoundL 

Ccmsultant.  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases.  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

National  Committee  Member.  American 
Rheumatism  Association. 

Consultant  to  the  White  House. 

Member,  Coimcil  on  Drugs.  American 
Medical  Association. 

'nsmioinr  or  Thoiias  McPbkrsoh  Brown, 
MJ>. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be 
invited  for  the  second  time  to  appear  Iief ore 
thto  committee.  My  objective  on  this  occa- 
sion to  to  acquaint  you  with  the  underlying 
mechanism  of  the  arthritis  process  as  we  see 
It  and  onphasize  why  the  role  of  mycoplas- 
ma in  rheumatoid  arthritis  has  such  an  ex- 
traordinary significance  in  directing  treat- 
ment. 

It  to  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
indlvlduato  in  this  room  have  personal  con- 
nection with  the  problem  and  are  well 
aware  of  its  seriousness. 

The  term  mycoplasma  is  unfamiliar  to 
moat  people  but  for  those  individuals  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  luiowledge  of  thto 
agent  and  treatment  designed  specifically  to 
opiMse  it  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  productive  life  and  one  of  progres- 
sive disablUty. 

Mycoplasmas  are  among  the  most  extraor- 
dinary agents  In  the  microbial  world.  They 
hold  a  poaition  half-way  between  visible  bac- 
UsritL  and  the  invisible  viruses  which  live 
within  the  ceUs.  Although  mycoplasmas  are 
the  siae  of  viruses  and  also  live  within  the 
cells,  their  disease  producing  methods  and 
properties  are  totally  different.  For  exam- 
ple, interferon  which  you  have  heard  about 
as  a  virus  destroyer,  has  no  effect  on  myco- 
plasma. Furthermore,  mycoplasmas,  unlike 
viruses  do  not  damage  the  cells  in  which 
they  live.  Mycoplasma  have  a  unique  affini- 
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ty  for  the  synovial  membrane  of  Jolnta  and 
can  cause  arthritto  in  a  variety  of  animal 
■pedes  including  swine,  sheep,  rata,  and  re- 
cently we  dlacovered  rlaariral  rtieumatoid 
arthritto  in  a  gorilla  aasnriatifd  with  myco- 
plasma. 

It  to  suggested  these  agenta  enter  the  Joint 
tissue  early  in  life  when  the  cellular  immu- 
nity to  weak  and  remain  as  paraaitea  for 
many  years.  How  then  do  they  ultimately 
relate  to  the  progressive,  destructive 
changes  in  the  JoinU  in  arthritis  and  de- 
grade the  body  as  a  whole? 

Over  the  years  fixed  tissue  antibodlea. 
which  represent  the  defense  mechanism  of 
the  cells,  begin  to  increase  in  concentration 
in  the  tissaes  surrounding  the  oeUs  that  are 
infected.  Ftaially  when  the  concentration  of 
these  antibodies  become  sufficiently  hi^ 
the  stage  to  set  for  a  reactimi  to  occur  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  the  extra-cellular  and 
the  intra-cellular  mycoplasma.  Tlito  to  com- 
parable to  the  build-up  of  two  oppoaing 
armies.  The  opening  gun  or  the  l)eglnning 
of  the  disease  in  the  clinical  sense  to  when 
the  two  forces  are  suddenly  thrown  togeth- 
er. By  injury,  stress,  barometer  alterations, 
and  other  environmental  factors.  The  Initial 
reaction  to  one  of  inflammation  in  the 
stmces  between  the  ceUs  and  thto  rapidly  ex- 
tends to  produce  hot.  swollen,  tender  Jointa 
A  reaction  to  designed  to  keep  the  inf  estious 
process  from  q>reading.  Unfortunately,  thto 
protective  mechanism  also  becomes  a  bar- 
rier to  the  entry  of  the  body's  defense 
forces.  Thus  it  to  the  nature  of  the  diseaac 
to  produce  its  own  road  block  which  ac- 
counta  for  the  chronic  imrelenting  nature  of 
the  disease  process. 

With  thto  knowledge  in  hand  the  first  step 
in  treatment  to  to  reduce  the  Inflammation 
with  anti-inflammatory  medications.  Thto 
effect  to  generally  temporary.  The  use  of 
stronger  drugs  such  as  gold  salts,  antimalar- 
iato  and  penicillamine,  thou^  initially  very 
effective,  to  greatly  limited  because  of  their 
severe  toxic  properties  which  accounta  not 
only  for  tissue  injury  fnm  the  medication 
but  also  waning  of  effectiveness.  Thus  the 
history  of  many  modem  dnigs  for  arthritto 
to  a  brilliant  beginning  and  a  bad  ending  and 
all  the  while  there  to  a  progression  of  the 
disease  process. 

We  have  found  that  certain  antibiotics, 
notably  those  of  the  tetracycline  family, 
suppress  the  growth  of  mycoplasmas.  These 
agents  are  virtually  nontoxic  and  when 
given  in  the  proper  manner  are  not  rejected 
by  the  body.  In  order  to  penetrate  the  in- 
flammatory barrier  they  must  lie  given  in 
most  cases  by  vein  or  intramuscular  injec- 
tion and  at  a  frequency,  dosage,  and  conti- 
nuity regulated  on  an  individual  basis.  In 
mlldn'  cases  oral  treatment  may  suffice, 
which  provides  hope  for  a  preventive  ap- 
proach to  arthritto  through  early  treatment 

Because  of  the  benign  nature  of  thto  type 
of  treatment  and  the  spedtkAty  of  the 
action  of  the  antibiotics  one  observes  slow 
but  sustained  and  steady  improvement  with- 
out the  concern  of  drug  rejection  and  treat- 
.  ment  failure  so  often  encountered  with 
other  methocte. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  which 
has  come  to  light  through  our  long  term 
studies  relate  to  the  role  of  the  products  of 
Joint  inflammation.  The  toxic  substances 
characteristically  present  in  inflamed  tis- 
sues escape  into  the  blood  stream  and  are 
transported  to  the  liver  where  they  are  de- 
stroyed. As  they  pass  through  the  system 
they  may  affect  the  body  in  a  devastating 
fashion  because  of  their  p^'stotence.  In  the 
bone  marrow  these  toxic  materiato  interfere 
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fonBaUon  of  blood  and  Uierefore 
li  »»— "■MM'iy  obnnred  In  aevere 
rfaeuBatokl  utiirttti  And  cannot  be  oonect- 
•d  unto  Um  dtaMie  hM  improved.  In  tbe 
eentnl  nervoui  ■yatem  theae  Unina  pro- 
inability  to  eoooentrate. 
;  of  ineaaocy.  loaa  of  intereat  in  one's  vo- 
cffort  and  mental  irritability.  In 
the  muacttlar  ayatem  theae  toxlna  are  re- 
UttmaWrlit  tor  iiiiiaalTi  fatigue  and  peraiat- 
ant  wnatnnaa  which  ia  difficult  to  overcome 
by  phyalcal  meana.  Gtand  funetlona  are  alao 
I  and  there  ia  an  effect  upon  tbe  di- 
I  and  many  other  baaic  phyaio- 
In  the  couiae  of  time 
thnmth  the  eonttnul^  of  the  antimyco- 
piaana  treatment  method  there  l»  a  sradual 
reduettai  in  the  many  bniah  firea  of  Joint 
InfliT—****'^  and  the  moke  from  theae 
tirea.  naandy  the  tozie  aubatancea.  generally 
.wiiwirtMiM  Aa  a  reault  an  extraordinary 
ehanse  takaa  place.  Normal  functlona  begin 
to  return.  Strength  ia  increaaed.  The  Mood 
count  riam  to  iU  normal  leveL  Mental 
acuity.  aUUty  to  concentrate,  improvement 
in  memtay  and  a  return  of  intoeat  in  work 
aa  weD  m  a  Icaamirrt  uamt  of  irritability  all 
become  noticeable  dtvidenda  from  thia  new 
appraach  in  treatment  It  ia  now  clear  that 
that  whlA  haa  been  previoualy  conaidered 
to  be  due  to  atrem  and  paychologkal  weak- 
neaa  with  reaulting  physical  breakdown  ia  in 
actuality  a  major  aapect  of  the  dlaeaae  proc- 
eaa  and  ia  completely  reversible.  In  our 
casca.  the  return  to  a  normal  state  of  well- 
being  has  often  taken  as  long  as  2W  to  S 
years  and  thia  remarkable  potential  for  Im- 
provement would  never  have  been  obaerved 
In  short-term  studies  limited  by  drug  toxici- 
ty. It  should  alao  be  mentioned  parentheti- 
cally, that  aa  the  mycoplasma  Is  being 
reached  and  iU  activity  suppressed,  pain  re- 
lievers fA  vartoua  typea  become  far  more  ef- 
fective and  the  severe  pain  of  arthritis  Is 
much  more  easily  managed. 

During  the  year  since  I  last  appeared  here 
a  partioilarly  important  reaearch  finding 
baa  been  reported  by  Dr.  Elll  Jansson  and 
her  Tiir-^*—  In  Finland.  They  have  devel- 
oped a  method  for  Isolating  mycoplasmas 
from  the  infected  Joint  fluid  of  the  arthritic 
patient  In  a  much  higher  Incidence  than 
ever  encountered  by  other  investigators.  In 
our  country  Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  distin- 
gulabed  reaearcher  and  director  of  the 
SkMD-KettCTing  Cancer  Institute,  who  has 
spent  years  investigating  mycoplasmas,  re- 
cently published  a  new  book  In  which  he  de- 
voted an  entire  chapter  to  mycoplasma  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  We.  ourselves,  have 
Invratlgatfrt  mycoplasmas  and  arthritis  for 
over  40  years  and  have  laolated  the  orga- 
nism from  the  Joint  fluid  and  other  tissues. 
In  recent  times  by  utilising  programed  com- 
puter analyaia  of  all  clinical  and  laboratory 
parametera  uaed  In  following  the  progress  of 
our  patients  it  haa  been  possible  to  measure 
aceinately  the  degree  of  diaease  control  over 
a  S-year  period.  During  thia  period  approxi- 
matdy  90  percent  of  patients  treated  have 
shown  sustajned  Improvement  There  are 
few  «vM»ip»r«»ii»  kHK-term  studies  in  the  lit- 
erature with  other  methods  of  treatment 
because  of  the  high  drop  out  rate  from  drug 
toxktty.  The  beat  figures  available  with 
theae  other  methods  reveal  less  than  10% 
sustained  control  in  a  5-year  period. 

It  ia  quite  evident  to  us  that  with  proper 
training  and  development  of  Interest  by 
physidana  in  thia  program  and  with  ade- 
quate reaearch  support  to  allow  us  to  move 
ahead,  the  enormous  problem  of  arthritis. 
whIA  haa  defied  tmderstanding  for  2.000 
yeaia.  can  be  conquered. 
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Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this 
pathogenk!  concept  leading  to  a  suooeaaful 
and  basic  treatment  methodology  can  no 
longer  be  ignwed.  The  time  has  come  for 
proper  funding  of  this  effort  which  I  hope 
you  will  agree  could  be  one  of  the  moat 
uaeful  obJecUvea.  not  only  In  the  field  of  ar- 
thritia.  but  In  medicine  as  a  whole. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  com- 
mittee for  thia  opportunity.* 
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MADE  TOWARD  CLEAN  AIR 
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»  THE  HOUSS  or  RKPKISIirTATIVIS 

Thunday,  May  26, 1983 
•  Mr.     OTTINOER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarka 
in  the  RacoKS.  I  Include  the  following: 

New  Yortt  aty  has  attempted,  with 
some  success,  over  the  past  10  years  to 
Improve  its  air  quality.  Con  Ed  is  now 
attempting  to  reverse  these  gains  by 
installing  coal  conversion  plants  with- 
out installing  the  scrubbers  necessary 
to  keep  the  air  quality  at  Its  present 
level.  While  I  am  In  favor  of  convert- 
ing these  plants  to  coal  and  thereby 
redudng  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  I  vehemently  oppose  this  conver- 
sion if  it  cannot  be  done  without  spew- 
ing 66.000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into 
the  New  York  City  air. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by 
Joanna  Underwood  and  James  Cannon 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  article  follows: 

Kxxp  Aix  Clxam  Hzaa 

(By  Joanna  D.  Underwood  and  James  8. 
Cannon) 

Means  are  at  hand  to  give  New  York  City 
residents  cheaper  electricity  without  signifi- 
cantly sacrificing  clean  air.  To  prevent  the 
loss  of  that  opportunity.  New  Yorkers  ought 
to  make  their  voices  heard. 

At  Issue  Is  whether  and  how  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Company  will  convert  three  of 
its  power-producing  boilers  at  two  plants 
from  oil  to  coal. 

The  decision  will  have  important  conse- 
quences not  only  for  New  York  City  but  also 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  issue  of  CcmsoUdated  Edison  coal 
burning  has  received  pitifully  little  atten- 
tion. New  York  SUte  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation  hearings  on  Con 
Ed  coal  conversion  have  been  under  way  for 
nine  months.  More  than  50  volumes  of  testi- 
mony sit  mostly  unnoticed  in  public  offices, 
while  the  metropolitan  area's  10  million 
residents  remain  largely  unaware  that  the 
decision  wUl  dramaUcally  affect  the  quality 
of  the  air  they  breathe— and  the  cost  of 
electricity  (or  Con  Ed's  2.7  million  custom- 
ers, as  well. 

Three  choices  present  themselves. 

First,  coal  could  be  burned  In  New  York 
City  in  the  way  Con  Ed  has  proposed.  The 
utility's  plan  Involves  burning  low-sulfiu- 
coal— In  two  boilers  at  Arthur  Kill  on  Staten 
Island  and  In  one  at  Ravenswood  in 
Queens— but  without  introducing  the  most 
sophisticated    pollution-control    techniques 


to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  wnimlnna  that  the 
coal  burning  would  produce. 

The  second  choice  invtrivas  burning  coal  at 
these  idanta  with  the  inatallatlon  of  the  ad- 
vanced poUutloo-control  equipment  If  this 
were  done,  air  quality  would  not  be  degrad- 
ed very  miiffh. 

But  third,  if  neither  path  ia  taken.  Con- 
solidated Bdiaon  would  likely  continue  burn- 
ing low-aulfur  oil.  aa  it  haa  alnoe  1971. 

Con  Ed  says  its  plan  would  aave  ita  cua- 
tomers  about  IS.5  bUUon.  or  $1.50  per 
mcmth  on  their  biOa  for  the  27-year  life- 
timea  of  the  boilers,  because  of  the  reduced 
coat  of  the  coal  to  be  burned.  Thki  approach 
would  eliminate  the  risk  of  depending  on 
impmted  oiL  But  coal  burning  aa  Con  Kd 
propoaea  would  enormoualy  increaae  air  pol- 
lution in  the  dty  and  metropolitan  area. 

Under  Con  Ed's  plan,  the  emission  of 
sulfur  dioxide— one  of  five  key  air  pollut- 
anU  regulated  under  the  Federal  Clean  Air 
Act— would  increaae  more  than  700  percent 
over  levels  from  the  three  boilers  in  the  late 
1970'a.  Each  year,  this  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional 66.000  tons  of  this  pollutant  in  the 
air.  aggravating  reapiratory  ailments.  At 
present  the  boUeis  emit  10.000  tons  a  year. 
The  increaae  would  exceed  the  preaent  com- 
bined discharges  from  smokestacks  on  top 
of  every  office  building,  apartment  and 
house  in  all  five  boroughs. 

Not  all  of  this  pollution  load  would  blow 
out  to  sea.  Some  would  travel  into  upstate 
New  York  and  New  England,  worsening  acid 
rain  problems.  Some  would  move  over  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island  and  into  New 
Jersey. 

A  second  approach,  however,  could  offer 
Impressive  savings  to  consumers  while  main- 
taining satisfactory  air  quality  for  all  New 
Yorkers.  Burning  coal  with  the  best  avail- 
able sulfur  dioxide  control  equipment— 
"scrubbers"— would  save  money  for  ratepay- 
ers. The  initial  cost  of  the  scrubbers  would 
be  high.  This  cost  has  been  Con  Ed's  major 
reason  for  refusing  to  consider  scrulibers. 
But  compared  with  the  coat  of  continued  oil 
burning,  the  overall  cost  would  still  offer 
savings,  as  even  Con  Ed  concedes,  of  more 
than  $1  billion  over  the  boilers'  lifetimes. 

Use  of  scrubbers  would  mean  that  only 
about  11,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  would  be 
added  per  year,  bringing  the  total  to  21.000. 
This  much  smaller  increase  might  be  partly 
or  totally  offset  if  other  utilities  and  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  region  agreed  to  reduce 
their  emissions  to  compensate  for  Con  Ed's 
increase,  or  if  Con  Ed  limited  its  coal-burn- 
ing plants'  operating  time. 

Scrubber  technology  has  been  proved  ef- 
fective and  reliable.  Even  the  head  of 
Conoco  Inc.,  which  owns  the  nation's  second 
largest  coal  producing  company,  advocates 
scrubbers'  use  in  power  plant  conversions 
from  oil  to  coal  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
environmentalists'  opposition  and  promot- 
ing rapid  expansion  of  coal  burning. 

If  Con  Ed's  request  is  granted,  the  impact 
of  the  decision  wlU  not  only  fall  on  New 
Yorkers,  it  may  also  set  a  precedent  for  util- 
ities elsewhere,  which  may  conclude  that 
scrubber  requirements  can  be  avoided  if 
even  New  Yorkers  pay  scant  attention  to 
protecting  their  air. 

During  the  next  few  months,  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  will  review  the  hearing 
record  and  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation  on  whether  to 
grant  the  air  quality  permit  Con  Ed  has  re- 
quested. Community  groups  and  private  citi- 
zens should  immediately  involve  themselves 
and  make  their  voices  heard.* 
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COMPUTERS  MAT  WIDKN  QAP 
IN  SCHOOL  QUAUTT  BETWEEN 
RICH  ANt>  POOR 


HON.  IRIAN  h  DONNELLY 


nr  THx  HOUSE  or  i 

Thunday,  May  29, 1U3 

•  Mr.  DOHNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
January.  I  ibtroduoed  HJL  91.  legisla- 
tion to  provide  tax  inoenttvcs  to  oom- 
puter  Anns  to  donate  eamiraters  to  el* 
emmtary  and  secondary  adiooig.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  addlthmal  tax  de- 
duction, a  oorporation  would  have  to 
donate  at  least  76  percent  of  the 
equipment  to  school  districts  where 
the  average  family  income  falls  below 
the  national  median  income.  This  is  to 
insure  that  less  affluent  school  dis- 
tricts become  f  uU  participants  in  the 
technological  revolution. 

In  line  with  this  concept.  I  would 
like  to  shart  the  f  oUowing  article  with 
you  and  m$  colleagues  that  appeared 
in  this  moning's  Wall  Street  Journal: 
"C<»nputer^  May  Widen  Oap  in 
School  Quality  Between  Rich  and 
Poor."  This  article  will  clearly  explain 
the  need  for  inclusion  of  specific  dis- 
tribution requirements  in  any  and  all 
computer  contribution  legislation  that 
may  come  out  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  this  piece  as  inform- 
ative as  I  did. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday, 
May26.19SSl 

Class  MacHiiras— Cos 
Oap  IK  ScaooL  QnAurr 

AMSPOOB 


SOKB  SB  TBOi  AS  aQTTALIXS*.  SOT  TWO  ATUUI- 
TA    SCHOOLS    SSIM    TO    FOnT    0«Ba    WAT 

amawooo  taoB.  is;  raics,  s 
(By  Margaret  Loeb) 

AiLAHTA- Luther  Judaon  Prioe  High 
School  is  in  a  poor,  inner-dty  neighborhood. 
Rlverwood  Sigh  is  in  one  of  Atlanta'a 
wealthy  aubUrba.  But  one  day  last  March. 
Price  had  aix  microcomputera  to  help  ita 
atudents  lean  whOe  Rlverwood  had  Just 
three. 

Now.  however.  Rlverwood  haa  unpacked 
15  more  computers,  the  gift  of  generous  par- 
enta.  The  new  aeore.  18  to  six  in  Rlverwood's 
favor,  points  up  a  worry  voleed  by  many 
educators:  that  computers,  potentially  a 
great  equaliser,  may  tnatead  widen  the  gap 
between  the  ifch  and  the  poor. 

"The  advaatage  of  the  American  aehool 
system  is  that  it's  deocntraliMd."  saya 
Andrew  Molhar,  a  mogram  director  with 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation.  Bmentlal- 
ly.  he  aaya.  "tchoola  that  want  to  introduce 
computers  ate  free  to  do  ao:  the  disadvan- 
tage ia  there  are  going  to  be  major  diaerep- 
andea  between  thoae  who  have  the  re- 
aouroea  and  thoae  who  doot" 

Jerome  T.  If urphy.  aaaoriate  dean  at  Har- 
vard's graduate  school  of  education,  empha- 
aiaea  the  diagdvantage.  "We  have  a  ayatem 
of  edueatloa  ;in  thia  country  that  ia  *»<g*«iy 
tnequltabie."  he  aaya.  "There  ia  tremendous 
dtverslty  between  aehool  distriets  and 
among  the  states.  Computers  are  a  small  ex- 
acerbation of  a  more  fundamental  prob- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SSSa  AS  KSTTO  tVtVtM 

With  the  move  toward  an  information  and 
aervlcea  baaed  economy,  many  think  that 
oomputer  knowledge— both  knowledge  from 
oonputera  and  a  knowledge  of  them— wOI 
beeome  a  key  to  Joba  and  prospolty.  Legia- 
laton  aee  it  aa  a  way  to  attract  high-tech  in- 
duatrtaa  to  their  receaaton-atung  statea.  Edu- 
eaton  and  parenta  aee  it  as  a  way  to  give 
diUdren  a  bettCT  future. 

"Bverything  you  see  on  TV— it's  computer 
this  and  computer  that"  aaya  Joyce  Hinea.  a 
aenlor  at  an  inner-dty  high  aehool  here.  "If 
It's  going  to  take  over,  maybe  I  can  get  a  Job 
with  one." 

Ocmputera  are  likely  to  become  a  perma- 
nent fixture  in  the  daaaroom.  Edueatora  say 
they  cut  down  on  teaching  time  and  seem  to 
imiirove  teaming  in  various  subjects.  Har- 
vard ia  malrtng  computer  work  a  graduatltm 
requirement  The  state  of  Utah  is  requiring 
computer  literacy  for  all  new  teachers, 
ataiting  next  falL 

But  in  the  achools'  rush  to  ahow  they  are 
In  toudi  with  the  future,  equity  issues  have 
largdy  been  ignored,  says  Ernest  L.  Boyer. 
the  pnaldent  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  "There's 
mudi  evidence."  he  saya,  "that  if  we  aren't 
careful,  the  affluent  districts,  where  parents 
are  themaelvea  caught  up  in  computer  poasi- 
bOltiea,  wlU  provide  a  lot  of  opportunity  for 
young  people  while  in  poverty  districts 
many  young  people  won't  be  coming  in 
touch  with  any  of  these  new  developments." 

TOO  soon  TO  WORST? 

According  to  a  survey  by  Market  Data  Re- 
trieval, a  maricet-research  firm.  72.6  percent 
of  the  country's  richest  high  schools  had  in- 
structtonal  computers  in  the  fall  of  1082 
while  only  45.5  percent  of  the  poorest  high 
achoola  did.  But  since  all  this  is  relatively 
new— another  survey  found  that  instruc- 
ttooal  computers  had  reached  into  the  class- 
rooms of  about  64  percent  of  VJ8.  secondary 
achoola— some  educators  believe  that  it's  too 
early  to  worry  about  equity. 

"We  dont  have  more  than  200.000  micro- 
computera in  schools."  says  Frank  Withrow. 
the  acting  director  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Bducatkm's  division  of  educational  tech- 
nology. "If  you  arbitrarily  say  that  every 
kid  Is  entitted  to  30  minutes  a  day  on  the 
oomputera.  we  would  need  four  million  in 
VJB.  achools." 

Other  educators  note  that  schools,  despite 
any  lack  of  local  wealth,  can  often  acquire 
conputers  with  federal  aid.  state  block 
granta,  corporate  donations  or  their  own  dis- 
eretlonary  funds.  They  say  the  equity  issue 
is  really  one  of  interest  and  student 
demand. 

In  Montana,  for  instance,  the  Stevensville 
school  ayatem  has  48  computers  for  about 
1,100  atudents,  although  It  has  one  of  the 
lowest  per-ptu>il  expenditure  records  in  the 
state.  "It's  strictly  priorities."  says  a  school 
offidaL  "A  aehool  system  can  hav;  comput- 
ers if  it's  willing  to  sacrifice  somewhere 
else."  But  it  often  takes  less  of  a  sacrifice  at 
a  rich  aehool  than  at  a  poor  one. 

MOHKT  AMD  DISCOUIITa 

Education  agendes  are  beginning  to  tackle 
computers  at  the  state  and  district  leveL 
Some,  like  the  Houston  school  district  are 
allocating  funda  for  hardware,  software  and 
teacher  training.  Othera  are  starting  out  by 
arranging  equipment  discounts,  offering 
curriculum  advice  and  prranoting  software- 
ahartng  programs.  "A  few  statea  are  moving 
ahead  to  make  computers  a  budget-line 
item,  but  it's  more  the  exception  than  the 
nde,"  aaya  Henry  Ingle,  the  director  of  a 
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technical  aasistanre  project  for  state'eduea- 
tionagendea. 

While  corporate  donationa  are  an  opttoo 
for  poorer  achoola— oomputer  manufactur- 
tn  are  increasing  reaponahre  to  aehoota' 
requeata  tor  help— federal  aid  may  prove  a 
disappointing  salve.  Despite  a  ruah  of  bOla 
on  mathematica.  adence  and  educational 
technology,  "the  propoaala.  whUe  likely  to 
have  an  impact  wont  have  the  kind  of 
impact  that  the  rtietorie  would  have  you  be- 
lieve," aaya  Harvard'a  Mr.  Murphy. 

Of  courae,  aome  atudenta  have  computers 
at  home.  But  there  again,  they  aren't  the 
poorer  youngaters.  so  that  Just  makea  the 
equity  prOUem  worae. 

At  Scarsdale  Hi^  School  in  Weateheater 
County,  N.T..  Corwith  Hanaen,  aasistant 
principal,  saya  he  iant  sure  how  many  stu- 
dents have  home  computers,  but  "there's  a 
small  handful  of  kida  who  have  aurpaaaed 
anything  we  can  offer  them  here."  One  stu- 
dent with  a  home  computer  wrote  aome  pro- 
grams now  uaed  by  the  adiool  adminiatia- 
tion.  Another  earns  $300  to  $500  a  month 
consulting  and  hopea  to  collect  royaltlea  on 
programs  he  writes.  "But  the  sdiool  cant 
take  credit  for  that"  Mr.  Hanaen  saya.  "He 
spent  his  bar  mitsvah  money  on  equipment 
then  earned  it  aU  bai^" 

For  disadvantaged  students,  such  opportu- 
nities often  dont  exist  "Poor  students 
would  have  access  only  In  school,  if  at  all." 
says  Chicago  Superintendent  Ruth  Love. 
"It's  a  major  concern.  We  dont  want  to  take 
away— we  want  the  affluent  and  middle 
class  to  have  access.  We  Just  dont  know 
how  to  compensate  with  the  poor." 

Another  concern  of  some  educators  is 
their  belief  that  different  achools  use  com- 
puters in  such  ways  to  reinforce  the  con- 
trasting ambitions  of  their  students.  The 
national  FTA  told  ito  state  officers 

"At  the  seamdaryHKhools  level,  a  voca- 
tionsJly  oriented  curriculum  in  such  areas 
as  word  proceadng.  data  prooeaaing  and 
comiHit^  repair  is  developing  for  inner-dty 
youngrters.  whereas  middle-daaa  youngaters 
are  being  provided  with  hlgher-levd  uses  of 
the  computer  in  a  precollege-level  curricu- 
lum." 

In  assessing  the  problem  of  inequity,  a 
doser  look  at  two  high  achoola.  one  in  At- 
lanU's  inner  dty.  the  other  in  a  wealthy 
suburb  may  provide  stMne  insight 

PKICB  HIGB  SCHOOL 

Eight  years  ago,  when  Aasistant  Principal 
Narvie  HHI  Williams  come  to  Luther  Judson 
Price  High  School,  her  main  task,  ahe  saya. 
was  to  "stop  the  girls  from  fighting— there 
was  a  lot  of  that" 

Things  have  improved  over  the  years.  She 
no  longer  has  to  accompany  students  to 
court  "at  least  once  a  wedi  for  druga  w 
weapons."  But  fundamental  problems  af- 
fecting this  school,  with  its  high  percentage 
of  diaadvantaged  students,  will  probably 
never  go  away. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  administrators  here 
have  trouble  separating  computers  from 
deeper  sodoeconomic  problems. 

"At  a  faculty  meeting,  a  department  head 
expressed  concern  that  we  weren't  in  touch 
with  the  computer  world."  Mn.  vniUams 
says.  "I'm  kind  of  torn.  We  need  them:  it's  a 
fact  of  life.  We  want  kids  to  be  competitive. 
But  we  dont  need  than  to  the  exdusion  of 
basic  needs." 

For  her.  smaller  dawen  and  more  teachers 
are  higher  priorities.  So  Is  money  for  q)edal 
projecta.  such  as  showing  her  "regionally 
provincial"  studmts  parts  of  the  dty  that 
every  middle-class  Atlantan  is  familiar  with. 
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"TlM  adMMl.''  ilM  Mjn.  "it  a  ehOd'i  only  re- 
aoone  in  •  oammunity  Uke  this." 

Only  a  ItaeUon  of  the  TM  itudenU  at 
Prtee  UM  tbe  aebooli'  tix  educational  oom- 
puten.  Tlwy  arent  available  liefore  or  after 
■elMOl  beeaoM  they  are  locked  away— "w  no 
one  ataalB  them."  nyi  SybQ  Allen,  an 
dgfatb-frader.  Por  an  hour  eadi  day,  the 
ooouNiten  are  available  on  a  fint-come, 
fUferfed  baaia.  but  it  imt  clear  how 
many  ■todanta  take  advantage  of  that  time. 
Hie  oidy  ■rtwH^fl*  use  of  the  computers  !■ 
in  'f*******  1 1  aillm  iltMfM  where  150  or  ao 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN  POUCY  TOWARD  SOXTTH 
AFRICA 


One  eighth-crader.  Tracy  Love,  describes 
her  wock  this  way:  "The  computer  gives  me 
a  paiapaph  to  read.  I  put  an  answer  on  my 
work  sheet  and  the  computer  lets  me  know 
if  rm  right  or  wrong."  When  she  answers 
correetly.  the  computer  screen  fills  up  with 
Uttle  "wows." 

"The  kUi  faU  out  of  their  chairs  when 
they  see  that."  says  Unda  aements.  a  reme- 
ills!  iiaillin  II  ai  III  I 

Chartes  Mason.  Price's  principal,  says  he 
plans  to  buy  another  computer  for  the 
school  this  summer.  He  also  hopes  that 
Price  wiU  be  accepted  in  a  proposed  city 
pilot  program  that  would  finance  $400,000 
of  computer  software  and  equipment  for 
about  eight  schools. 

Not  everyone  at  the  school  has  an  interest 
in  computers.  James  Shepherd,  a  Junior, 
thinks  i^^i-ntwg  with  computers  would  be 
Pfcttyodd. 

"I  think  they're  working  on  a  computer 
that  can  walk  around."  he  says.  "It  would  be 
strange  to  have  it  walk  up  to  you  and  say. 
'Here's  your  assignment.'"  He  adds:  "I'd 
rather  deal  with  my  own  kind." 

■IVSaWOODHIGH 

Last  December,  a  parent  donated  $5,000 
toward  Rtverwood's  planned  computer  lab 
and  promised  to  match  that  amount  If  the 
FTA  could  raise  another  $5,000  before 
year's  md.  Sherry  Hines.  FTA  co-president, 
got  on  the  phone.  It  took  Just  one  call. 

Although  many  students  here  had  com- 
puters at  honke,  private-school  children, 
with  whom  Riverwood  students  compete  for 
admission  to  elite  colleges,  already  had  com- 
puter labs  in  their  schools,  Mrs.  Hines  says. 
The  kids  at  Riverwood.  she  believes,  were 
suffering  by  comparisrai. 

Now  the  school  has  15  new  computers, 
and  Principal  Leonard  Jones  hopes  that 
many  of  the  school's  1,300  students  will  use 
them  in  math,  science,  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages and  personal  finance,  as  well  as  basic 
to  advanced  computer  courses.  Mr.  Jones  is 
excited  by  the  possibilities. 

"For  200  years,"  he  says,  "education  has 
been  the  same— someone  standing  up  and 
lecturing.  This  is  the  first  time  we  can  teach 
15  different  students  all  at  their  own  rates." 

There  are  some  computer-sawy  students 
here  who  will  doubtless  be  putting  the  com- 
puters to  good  use.  Trsvls  Brown,  for  in- 
stance, went  to  computer  camp  last  summer. 
He  ties  up  the  phone  for  hours,  his  sister 
r«i«iipi»hi«,  using  It  to  hook  up  to  other  com- 
puters in  the  area.  Computers  mean  so 
much  to  him  that  his  parents  have  devised  a 
new  punishment:  Recently  they  "grounded" 
him  awhile  from  ustaig  the  family  computer. 

Travis  finds  the  school's  three  older  com- 
puters pretty  pedestrian.  "These  are  the 
wont."  he  says.  "They're  no  fun  to  use. 
They^  probably  five  years  old.  There's 
stuff  we  cant  do  on  them."* 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALiroainA 

Di  THs  Houai  or  axpasgEirTATrvKs 

Thunday,  May  26, 1983 

•  lir.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  month,  the  Valley 
News,  a  newspaper  in  my  district, 
which  has  been  owned  and  published 
by  the  same  family  for  over  33  years 
will  change  hands.  The  community  of 
Apple  Valley  will  be  holding  a  dinner 
to  honor  the  couple  who  have  run  this 
paper  since  1950  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  their 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  express- 
ing my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
my  close  friends.  Bud  and  Eva  Conrad. 

Bud  is  a  veteran  of  the  U-S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  served  in  World  War  II.  was 
wounded  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
decorated  for  bravery  with  the  Purple 
Heart.  Following  the  Marine  Corps. 
Bud  went  into  the  printing  business 
where  he  met  and  married  Eva  who 
was  a  publicist  with  K  F  I  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

In  1950  they  purchased  the  Valley 
News  and  it  became  their  lives.  Eva 
ran  the  news  editorial  and  business 
angle  of  the  paper  while  Bud  managed 
the  shop  portion.  During  this  career 
they  found  the  time  to  raise  two  won- 
derful sons,  John  and  Bowen. 

Eva  devoted  much  of  her  energies  to 
promoting  the  community  of  Apple 
Valley  and  its  businesses.  She  served 
on  the  Apple  Valley  Part  District 
Board  of  Directors,  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Airport  Commission,  and 
the  Saint  Mary  Desert  VaUey  Hospital 
Board.  Eva  is  a  licensed  pilot  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  99*s  a  women's 
pilot  organization. 

Over  the  years,  the  Valley  News  has 
supported  causes  and  candidates  that 
were  not  always  popular.  However,  re- 
maining true  to  its  convictions,  this 
newspaper  has  retained  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  independent  publica- 
tion. Eva's  column,  "Speak  no  Eva, " 
was  gossipy,  yet  informative  and  has 
over  the  years  become  a  Conrad 
family  notebook.  "Police  Blotter"  was 
another  popular  column  which  gives  a 
story  of  the  human  tragedy  as  well  as 
comedy  in  the  community.  Bud  and 
Eva  have  been  town  boosters  for  clubs, 
organizations,  law  enforcement  and 
youth  activitives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bud  Conrad— a  classic  team  in  a 
classic  American  commimity— running 
what  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
classic  among  American  newspapers.  I 
know  their  efforts  and  service  have 
helped  to  make  the  community  of 
Apple  Valley  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.* 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OmKWTOBK 

nr  THS  Houax  or  BiPKmvTATivB 

Thunday,  May  29, 1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary I  introduced  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. HJl.  1693.  which  would 
modify  our  policy  toward  South  Africa 
to  manifest  our  oppoaition  to  the  le- 
gally sanctioned  ssrstem  of  racism 
which  exists  in  that  nation. 

This  bill,  which  is  the  product  of  2 
years  of  hearings  and  research  I  con- 
ducted as  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Africa,  has  three  parts:  First. 
esUbllshment  of  a  set  of  legally  en- 
forceable fair  employment  standards 
for  American  firms  operating  in  South 
Africa  with  more  than  20  employees: 
second,  a  ban  on  loans  by  U.S.  banks 
to  the  South  African  Government  or 
its  parastatal  entities,  except  for  loans 
made  for  educational,  housing,  or 
health  facilities  which  are  available  on 
a  totally  nondiscriminatory  basis  in 
areas  open  to  all  population  groups; 
and  third,  a  ban  on  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  the  South 
African  krugerrand  or  any  other  gold 
coin  minted  or  offered  for  sale  by  the 
South  African  Government. 

UUSOHS  POR  TBE  SUX 

South  Africa  offers  the  world  a 
unique  example  of  systematic,  legally 
enshrined  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Of  the  24  million  people  who 
live  in  South  Africa,  only  the  4  million 
whites  enjoy  full  political,  legal,  and 
economic  rights.  Millions  of  blacks 
have  been  stripped  of  their  citizenship 
and  arbitrarily  assigned  to  ethnically 
based  homelands  which  liave  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  perpetual  iinder- 
development.  Blacks  are  consigned  to 
an  inferior  educational  system  in 
which  per  pupil  spending  is  roughly 
one-tenth  of  the  spending  in  white 
schools.  Blacks  and  other  nonwhite 
South  Africans  have  been  uprooted 
from  their  homes  in  order  to  allow 
white  citizens  to  move  in. 

To  keep  the  country  locked  into  a 
l>olicy  of  white  supremacy,  the  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  allow  political  par- 
ticipation by  nonwhites  in  parliamen- 
tary elections.  The  Government  has 
shown  no  desire  to  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  political  power-sharing  arrange- 
ments wtiich  would  include  Asians, 
coloreds.  and  blacks,  as  well  as  whites. 
Nor  has  the  Ctovemment  recognized 
that  by  pursuing  its  present  policies  it 
greatly  Increases  the  chances  of  seri- 
ous and  sustained  violence  in  South 
Africa.  While  supporters  of  the 
present  South  African  regime  call  it  a 
bastion  against  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism, the  truth  is  that  it  is  the  very 
existence  of  the  apartheid  policies  of 


the  South  AfHean  OoveniBMnft  which 
conatltutea  the  greategk  Incentive  for 
Communist  expenakm  In  eouthem 
AfHca. 

In  the  flntl  ^MiyffT.  a  political  leeo- 
lutlon  of  South  Africa'*  pralflenia  wiU 
come  from  within  South  Africa,  not 
fram  the  Dtalted  CRatei  or  aoy  other 
outside  nation.  Tet  given  the  large 
■mount  of  economic  interaction  be- 
tween our  two  oountrlea.  there  are  a 
number  of  steps  we  could  take  wfaldi 
would  liave  la  gjgnlflcant  symbolic  and 
subgtantlve  impact  upon  events  in 
South  Africa. 

We  should  talce  thoee  steps  for  hu- 
manitarian, as  well  as  strategie  rea- 
sons. In  tha  first  place,  the  apartheid 
system  in  Sduth  Africa  Is  repugnant  to 
our  own  des^ocratic  laindplea.  Second. 
South  Africa's  racial  poUdes  are 
assailable  oak  strategic  grounds.  It  Is  in- 
conceivable that  a  small  minority  In 
South  Africa  wUl  be  able  to  continue 
Indefinitely  the  doiial  of  political 
rights  to  tbe  majority  of  Its  people 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  It  Is  there- 
fore in  the  ttilightened  self-interest  of 
the  United  States.  In  terms  of  our 
future  relattcms  with  South  Africa  as 
well  as  manir  other  African  and  Third 
Worid  countries,  to  distance  ourselves 
frmn  the  South  African  regime  and 
donmistrate  in  meaningful  and  can- 
Crete  terms  our  affinity  with  the  legiti- 
mate avirations  of  nonwhite  South 
Africans. 

I  believe  we  can  achieve  that  goal 
through  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced. 

THB  itoiioiac  KBJiTioasmr 

The  United  States  maintains  extm- 
slve  eocmomic  ties  with  South  Africa. 
The  350  American  ««*mipM.i—  |n  South 
Africa  employ  nearly  100,000  workera. 
of  whom  about  70  percent  are  Ua^ 

WhUe  some  American  firms  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  re- 
forms at  the  workplace,  many  others 
are  paying  Up  service  to  fair  onploy- 
ment  prlncit)le8.  The  Sullivan  Code,  a 
statement  at  fair  employment  princi- 
ples drawn  up  by  the  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia  and  signed  by 
over  140  companies  In  South  Africa, 
has  provided  some  momentum  for 
equal  employment  opportunity.  But 
the  Sullivan  Code  is  voluntary,  and  as 
Reverend  SMlllvan  himself  has  testi- 
fied, many  of  its  signatories  have  hon- 
ored the  code  more  In  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  Indeed,  that  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  Reverend  Sullivan  has 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  mandatory 
code. 

On  a  stud^  mission  to  South  Africa 
In  1980.  I  found  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  bla<±s  with  whom  I 
spcdte  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  all  investment,  or  at 
least  proht>it  new  investment.  In 
South  Africa.  Significantly,  they  also 
said  that  if  those  measures  could  not 
be  achieved  and  U.S.  firms  were  to 
remain  in  their  country,  those  oompa- 
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nles  should  abide  by  a  fair  employ- 
ment code  which  eliminates  racial  bias 
and  provides  equal  opportunity  In  the 
worlViaoe. 

Whatever  the  advantages  of  disin- 
vestment  by  American  firms  may  be, 
disinvestment  is  deariy  not  politically 
feaaOde  at  this  time.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  other  actions  Con- 
gress could  take  which  Would  have  a 
constructive  impact  on  the  projects 
for  peaceful  change  In  South  Africa 
and  which  would  be  well  received  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  that 
country. 

rAi>  LABoa  cons 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  sets  out 
seven  fair  enuilosmoent  principles 
wbieh  American  companies  with  more 
than  20  employees  must  adhere  to:  No 
segregatUm  at  the  woricplace;  equal 
employment;  equal  pay;  establishment 
of  minhnimi  wage  and  salary  struc- 
ture; increased  representation  of  non- 
whites  in  managerial,  supervisory,  and 
administrative  Jobs;  improvonent  of 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside 
the  woricplaoe;  and  labor  union  recog- 
nition and  fair  labor  practices. 

The  bill  onpowers  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  help  from  corporations, 
labor  unions,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties In  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States,  to  monitor  compliance  with 
these  inrlnciples.  Failure  to  comply 
would  result  in  the  following  penalties: 
loss  of  the  right  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Government;  loss 
of  the  right  to  export  any  goods  or 
technology  directly  or  indirectly  to 
South  Africa;  and  loss  of  the  use  of 
any  services  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  adoption  of  this  enforceable 
code  of  fair  employment  for  American 
firms  in  South  Africa  should  not  be 
viewed  as  legitimizing  our  corporate 
presmce  there.  Nor  should  it  be  seen 
as  a  catalyst  for  wholesale,  immediate 
change  in  South  Africa.  An  effective 
fair  employment  code  can.  however, 
make  a  meaningful  difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
for  American  firms  and  can  send  an 
unmistakable  signal  that  our  country 
does  not  countenance  South  Africa's 
system  of  racial  discrimination. 

BAinELOAKS 

Another  component  of  my  legisla- 
tion is  a  ban  on  American  bank  loans 
to  the  South  African  Government  or 
its  parastatal  institutions,  except  for 
any  loans  made  for  educational,  hous- 
ing, and  health  facilities  which  are 
available  on  a  totally  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  in  areas  open  to  all  popula- 
tion groups.  Some  American  banks 
have  had  the  foresight  to  suspend  all 
loans  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. Other  American  banks  have 
taken  a  different  approach  and  have 
thereby  helped  to  provide  financial 
and  psychological  sustenance  for  the 
apartheid  regime. 
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The  South  African  Gkyvemment  has 
hailed  the  loans  if  has  received  from 
American  banks  as  evidence  of  its 
international  creditworthiness  and  re- 
q)ectablllty.  South  Africa  says  these 
loans  are  used  to  support  bla^  devd- 
opment— but  adways  In  the  context  of 
sepsrate  development,  rather  than  tar 
faculties  accessible  to  and  bmeflting 
aU  population  groups.  It  Is  simply  un- 
acceptable for  American  banks  to  di- 
rectly prranote  a  policy  of  racial  sepa- 
ration through  these  loans. 

My  bUl  does  not  bar  loans  from  UjS. 
banks  to  private  entities  In  South 
Africa.  However,  it  would  limit  U.S. 
sources  of  foreign  exchange  for  the 
South  African  Government. 


Finally,  my  legislation  would  bar  the 
importatiim  Into  the  United  States  of 
the  ItrugetTand  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  or  offered  for  sale  by  South 
Africa.  Current  holders  of  these  coins 
would  be  aUowed  to  keep  or  seU  than. 

Since  the  U,S.  Government  ronoved 
the  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of 
gold  by  American  citizens  in  1975, 
South  Africa  has  flooded  the  U,S. 
market  with  krugerrands.  Since  1978 
Americans  have  purchased  nearly  half 
of  all  the  krugerrands  sold  by  South 
Africa.  In  1982.  this  amounted  to  $363 
milUon. 

South  Africa  in  the  past  has  used 
the  sale  of  krugerrands  to  help  push 
the  cost  of  gold  to  abnormally  high 
levels.  While  the  resulting  upsurge  In 
gold  prices  has  been  the  principal 
stimulus  in  the  resurgence  of  the 
South  African  economy.  South  Africa 
has  not  used  its  increased  wealth  to 
promote  genuine  social  change. 

As  gold  prices  have  risen,  the  South 
African  Government  has  not  under- 
taken any  steps  to  dismantle  apart- 
heid, institute  nondiscriminatory  fran- 
chise, end  residential  segregation,  ter- 
minate its  homelands  policy,  or  put 
large  sums  of  money  into  black  educa- 
tion and  social  services.  The  majority 
of  the  government's  increased  earn- 
ings has  gone  into  defense  expendi- 
tures and  major  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects  run  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  expand  social  services  for 
whites— not  blades. 

By  barring  the  in^iortation  of  the 
krugerrand.  Congress  wiU  prevent 
South  Africa  from  draining  away  pre- 
dous  foreign  exchange  from  our  coun- 
try in  a  manner  which  supports  apart- 
heid. A  prohibition  on  krugerrand 
sales  WiU  symbolize  to  black  South  Af- 
ricans that  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasingly aUied  with  their  struggle 
for  human  rights,  social  Justice,  and 
complete  poUtical  equality. 

WAIVER  PROVISIOirS 

The  legislation  aUows  for  termina- 
tion or  waiver  of  various  provisions  to 
meet  changing  circumstances.  The 
President  may  waive  fair  employment 
provisions  of  the  biU  upon  a  Presiden- 
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ttal  detenninatlon  that  enforcement 
would  hum  the  national  aecurlty  tn- 
teiest  of  the  United  States.  Congren 
would  then  have  30  legislative  days  to 
owtuni  that  dedsloo  by  a  Joint  reso- 
lutioii  of  disapitrovaL  In  addition,  the 
fair  emidoymait  guarantees  In  the  bill 
would  no  longer  apply  If  the  President 
determined  that  the  Gtovemment  of 
South  Africa  has  terminated  its 
system  of  radal  discrimination. 

ProvtafcHH  of  the  bm  governing  bank 
loans  and  krugerrand  sales  would  be 
waived  for  up  to  1  year  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  has  made  substantial 
progress  toward  the  full  participation 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  In 
the  sodal.  political,  and  economic  life 
of  that  country,  aiMl  toward  an  end  to 
fttiirrimlnf**""  based  on  race  or  ethnic 
nrigtn.  Thls  walver  could  also  be  over- 
turned by  J^t  action  of  the  House 
and  Senate  within  30  legislative  days. 

The  multlfaoeted.  measured  h>- 
proach  I  have  outlined  here  will  not 
work  miracles  in  South  Africa.  It  can. 
however,  demonstrate  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  country  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  act.  as  weU 
u  speak  out.  against  the  day-to-day 
horrors  of  the  apartheid  system.  It 
can  demonstrate  to  many  of  our 
friends  oa  the  African  Continent— in- 
cluding such  strategically  important 
nations  as  Nigeria.  Kenya,  and  Zim- 
babwe—that the  United  States  shares 
their  view  that  South  Africa's  racial 
policies  are  unacceptable. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  have  a  ben- 
efkdal  effect  within  South  Africa  and 
would  help  us  shore  up  our  relation- 
ships throughout  the  continent.  Not 
incidentally,  it  would  undermine  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  Union  to  portray  us 
as  defenders  of  the  apartheid  system 
while  itself  posing  as  an  advocate  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom. 

S<Mne  opponents  of  this  type  of  legis- 
latlim  make  the  claim  that  quite  diplo- 
macy will  i»t>ve  more  effective  than 
mandated  restrictions  on  commercial 
activity.  But  those  who  advocate  a 
course  of  gentle  persuasion  and  volim- 
tarism  toward  South  Africa  carry  a 
particularly  heavy  burden  of  proof. 
For  34  years,  since  the  Nationalist 
Party  came  to  power  in  South  Africa, 
the  United  States  has  pursued  quite 
diplomacy— and  the  situation  inside 
South  Africa  has  not  significantly  im- 
proved. 

The  current  administration  policy  of 
"coastructtve  engagement"  with  South 
Africa  is  being  interpreted  by  Pretoria 
as  an  offer  of  tacit  support.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  condemned  as  an  im- 
plicit endcffsement  of  racism  by 
sptAesmen  for  the  black  majority 
which  win  eventually  rule  South 
Africa,  by  African  states,  and  even  by 
some  of  our  Western  allies. 

When  change  does  come  to  South 
Africa-as  it  inevitably  will— the 
United  SUtes  may  wind  up  paying  a 
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heavy  mice  for  leaving  the  impressitm. 
our  public  pronouncements  notwith- 
standing, that  we  would  not  offer 
meaningfiil  opposition  to  the  apart- 
heid system. 

Another  critique  of  bills  regulating 
our  ccmuneroe  with  South  Africa 
comes  from  those  who  claim  it  is 
wrong  to  single  out  South  Africa  when 
many  other  African  nations,  not  to 
mention  other  countries  elsewhere, 
have  engaged  in  a  systematic  denial  of 
human  rights  and  escaped  any  puni- 
tive action  by  the  Uiflted  States.  In 
fact,  over  the  past  several  years,  Ck>n- 
gress  has  passed  legislation  directed 
•gainst  the  Central  African  Empire, 
Uganda.  Zaire,  Cuba.  Chile.  Argentina. 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  other  nations 
in  an  effort  to  improve  human  rights 
or  simply  to  express  American  abhor- 
rence over  the  way  people  in  these  na- 
tions have  been  treated.  Having  im- 
posed on  these  countries  sanctions 
ranging  from  reduction  in  military  as- 
sistance to  elimination  of  economic  aid 
and  trade.  Congress  would  certainly  be 
Justified  now  in  placing  modest  restric- 
tions upon  our  commerce  with  South 
Africa. 

This  legislation,  which  I  first  intro- 
duced 3  years  ago.  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings  in  the 
House.  It  has  won  the  support  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  United  Auto  Workers. 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  MunidiMil  Employees.  NAACP. 
Congressional  Black  Cauciis,  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan.  Americans  for  E>emo- 
cratic  Action.  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Washington  Office 
on  Africa. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  serve  both  our  sense  of  national 
purpose  and  our  national  interest. 
This  bill  is  currently  cosponsored  by 
48  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  would  very 
much  welcome  the  support  of  other 
Members  for  this  legislation.* 
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into  the  valley  following  the  end  of 
Worid  War  I.  and  the  vision  of  a  grow- 
ing San  Jose. 

The  ho«>ital's  first  patioit  was  ad- 
mitted in  June  1923  when  it  opened 
with  78  beds;  2  years  later  the  flrst  of 
many  expansions  began  with  a  further 
addition  of  33  beds.  The  postwar 
polod  and  growth  decades  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's  in  SanU  Clara 
County  produced  several  growth 
projects,  most  notably  the  200-bed 
Oaks  addition  in  1968  which,  in  total 
increased  the  hospital's  licaised  bed 
ciMTacity  to  578  beds. 

San  Jose  Hospital  never  produced  a 
cent  of  profit  for  its  incorporating 
stodiholders  and,  in  1937.  its  capital 
stock  was  called  for  redemption  at 
one-third  its  cost  and  the  hospital 
became  a  nonprofit  institution  which 
it  still  is  today. 

Throughout  its  history,  San  Jose 
Hospital  has  had  a  reputation  for 
being  responsive  to  the  health-care 
needs  of  the  community.  For  example, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  community  hos- 
pitals to  provide  for  open-heart  sur- 
gery, have  an  intensive  care  unit,  and 
establish  an  oncology  center  for 
cancer  patients.  Also,  it  created  an  in- 
patient psychiatric  care  center  for  dis- 
turbed young  people,  and  opened  an 
alternative  birth  center. 

Today,  San  Jose  Hospital  offers  a 
broad  range  of  healthcare  services  in 
each  of  the  traditional  areas— medi- 
cine, surgery,  obstetrics,  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  and  emergency  health 
care— plus  a  wide  variety  of  specialized 
health  care  programs.  It  also  provides 
a  range  of  supplementary  and  special 
services,  all  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  it  serves. 

We  commend  the  achievements  of 
San  Jose  Hospital,  and  we  know  our 
colleagues  Join  us  in  congratulating  all 
the  individuals  associated  with  that  in- 
stitution for  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  of  community  service.* 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SAN 
JOSE  HOSPITAL 

HON.  d6nq)wards 

OFCAUrOUlIA 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcALirosjnA 
III  THX  Honsa  or  acpRBSDrrATivcs 
Thunday.  May  28. 1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callforina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  our  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to   the   attention  of   our  col- 
leagues the  60th  anniversary  of  San 
Jose  Hospital  in  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and 
to  recognise  the  important  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  to  the  community. 

In  1921,  a  group  of  local  business- 
men and  physicians  incorporated  the 
original  San  Jose  Hospital  as  a  profit- 
making  venture.  Its  founding  was 
spurred  by  the  aging,  overcrowded 
hospitals  then  in  existence,  the  bur- 
geoning numbers  of  physicians  moving 


COAL  LABOR  UNION  OPPOSED 
TO  SLURRY  PIPELINES 


HON.NiaiOERAHAIin 


orwaTTnamtA 

IH  THK  HOUSI  OP  ■XFKKSBfTATIVXS 

Thunday,  May  26. 1983 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  both  ccnnmlttees  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  legislation  which  would 
grant  coal  slurry  pipelines  the  power 
of  FMeral  eminent  domain  authority, 
for  several  years  now  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  every  conceivable 
argument  for  and  against  the  bllL 

This  is  now  the  fifth  consecutive 
Congress  to  consider  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line legislation.  Only  once  during  all 
these  yean  has  the  full  House  had  an 
opportimlty  to  vote  on  such  a  bill 
when  in  Jidy  1978  a  coal  slurry  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  246  to  161. 
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However,  both  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rim and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ribllc  Works  and  Ttampor- 
taUon  have  on  occasion  reported  the 
bill  In  the  past  This  year  Is  no  differ- 
eat  with  the  Interior  Committee 
having  already  reported  HJL  1010.  the 
Coal  PlpeUhe  Act  of  19S3.  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  currently 
considering  Ithe  bill. 

Coal  alunly  proponents  say  that  en- 
actment of  HJl.  1010  Is  In  the  public 
interest.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
evn-,  that  those  who  mine  this  Na- 
tion's coal  believe  otherwise.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  following  Is  a 
column  by  Richard  Trumka,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Waters  of  Amer- 
ica, whkh  was  recently  printed  In  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post  HoaldL  Mr. 
Trumka  quite  eloquently  explains  the 
union's    reasons    tor    <vposing    coal 
slurry  pipelines. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  BeAley  (W.  Va.)  Post  Herald. 
May  17.  IMS] 
FMUt  THX  T71IWA— Cou.  SunsT  PxpsumK 

FalsS  Paomsis,  Fttss  Hon 
(By  RicbanlL.  Trumka,  President,  UMWA) 
(Editor's  note:   Recently,  we  invited  the 
United  Mine  Woriun  of  America  to  pro- 
vide us  wiUi  suest  colimini  concerning 
union  affairs.  This  li  tbe  flrrt  colimin  in 
reqxmae  te  tbat  Invitatiaa.  Subsequent 
columns  w|l  be  mildlsbed  we^ly  on  le- 
oeipt  We  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  DIIWA  and  are  liappy  to  participate 
in  thla  Joint  venture  in  mmmimipatinn  ) 
In  examining  tbe  ooal  aluiry  pipeline  bill 
now  before  ODogreaa,  it  is  appropriate  to  adc 
the  ase-old  qaestion:  Who  Iieneflts7 

The  propoiM  lett«lation  grants  the  feder- 
al right  of  eminent  domain  to  tbe  ooal 
Blurry  pipeline  interests,  ftninent  domain  is 
tlie  awesome  power  to  take  private  piopeity 
and  rl^t-of-Way  from  owners,  irtiether  they 
be  local  or  state  governments,  private  corpo- 
rations,  or  individuals.  Cletfy  it  is  a  power 
that  sliould  be  exercised  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  only  with  tbe  complete  asorance 
tbat  it  is  in  the  best  taitereste  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people. 

Tliere  are  only  three  groups  of  interests 
who  wiU  definitely  beneftt  if  this  leglalation 
jmmn  anmr  large  ooal  cnmpanlfs  (who  sre 
themaelveB  dominated  liy  big  oQ),  eleetrte 
utility  companies,  and  the  pipeline  compa- 
nies. Conapiouously  absent  tram  this  list  is 
tbe  American  public. 

A  favorite  argument  of  the  p4>eline  pro- 
moters is  that  tbe  American  piddic  would 
benefit  by  the  lower  utility  rates  that  would 
result  Anyone  who  must  pay  utility  bills 
every  month  can  aee  immediate  flaws  in  this 
idea.  First  it  is  by  no  means  proven  that  tlie 
ooal  slurry  pk>eliiies  would  in  fact  lower  the 
transpntatlap  costs  of  coaL  And  if  they  did. 
the  savings  Would  not  go  to  the  consumer. 
In  a  memo  U)  President  Reagan,  bis  OouncU 
of  Boonomic  Advisers  stated,  "ooal  will  seU 
at  tbe  biglM^  price  poasilrie,  subject  to  com- 
petition front  other  fuels  ...  If  trsnvorta- 
tion  rates  di^,  it  will  simply  increase  the 
return  to  owners  of  ooal  mines." 

The  argument  of  lower  tranowrtation 
ooste  slao  ■■■imwi  that  ooal  Slurry  pipelines 
will  increase. competition.  But  irtpellnes,  by 
their  nature,  are  inflezlble  tranmortation 
alternatives.  Railroads  can  increase  or 
reduce  their  ability  to  haul  ooal  as  demand 
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rises  and  falls.  Pipelines  will  be  designed  to 
tramport  medfic  amounta  of  ooaL  Any  In- 
crease In  demsnd  Iteyond  the  pipelines' 
design  cspadty.  therefore,  ooold  not  be  lian- 
dled  by  pipelines.  Otven  this  inflexiblHty. 
oiUy  minimsl  oompetition  would  be  offered. 

Not  only  would  consumers  not  lienefit 
they  would  actually  end  up  paying  higher 
prices  for  other  goods  tbat  are  transported 
liy  raU.  If  ooal  slurry  interests  are  allowed  to 
usurp  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  rail- 
roads' business,  the  railroads  would  be 
forced  to  raise  the  transportation  costs  of 
other  goods  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue. There  certainly  will  be  no  benefit  to 
the  American  people  if  tills  liappens.  And 
unless  snd  unto  tranqwrtation  costs  of 
other  goods  are  readjusted,  the  railroads 
and  their  emptoyees'  pension  plans  will  be 
imperiled.  Tbls  is  not  what  Congress  had  in 
ndnd  wben  in  1976  and  again  in  1980.  it 
adapted  legislation  to  ensure  the  survivsl 
snd  economic  viability  of  our  nation's  rail 
transport  systems. 

Ibe  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the 
impact  on  enu>loyment.  The  prt^xwed  legis* 
lation  would  trade  40,0(W  permanent  Jobs  in 
the  railroad  industry  for  7.000  tonporary 
Jobs  building  the  pUielines,  according  to 
most  studies  done  on  the  subject  including 
one  t>y  the  UJS.  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sesBDcnt  (OTA).  The  pipelines  would  also 
disrupt  the  traditional  eastern  ooal  produc- 
tion patterns  snd  shift  an  ever  increasing 
smount  of  production  to  the  west  displac- 
ing w<»k«r8  snd  causing  communities  and 
entire  regions  to  suffer. 

Ilie  people  of  southern  West  Virginia 
have  been  told  that  the  passage  of  the  coal 
durry  pipdine  bill  would  be  a  benefit  to 
their  economically  depressed  coal  industry. 
The  proposed  pipeline  from  this  area,  which 
would  Join  with  another  one  from  Cairo,  ni.. 
and  continue  to  Georgia,  would  primarily 
service  a  few  large  mines  that  produce 
steam  coaL  Most  of  the  unemployment 
problems  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Beckley 
area,  however,  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  a 
outtket  for  metallurgical  coal.  Since  it  is  not 
poasilde  to  transport  metallurgical  coal  via 
ooal  slurry  pipelines  there  will  be  no  benefit 
to  those  miners  «nployed  at  mines  that 
produce  metallurgical  coal. 

Another  argument  of  the  special  Interests 
In  favor  of  ooal  slurry  is  that  the  railroads 
dont  have  the  ability  to  transport  increased 
amounts  of  coal.  A  look  at  the  facts  prove 
otherwise.  When  coal  production  increased 
by  S8  percent  from  1973  to  1980.  the  rail- 
roads met  the  need.  And  between  1977  and 
1981,  they  increased  their  coal  car  loadings 
l>y  nearly  22  percent 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
not  suggesting  that  there  are  no  problems 
with  railroad  transportation  of  coal.  The 
Staggen  Act  of  1980  to  deregulate  the  rail- 
road industry  is  not  being  properly  applied. 
As  a  result  rail  costs  are  too  hiJEh. 

The  aoluti(m  is  to  make  the  Interstate 
Commerce  C^ommission  enforce  the  law. 
The  UMWA  is  supporting  the  amendment 
to  the  Staners  Act  of  1980  sponsored  by 
Congresnnan  Nick  Joe  Rahall.  D-W.  Va.. 
and  S«i.  WendeU  Ford.  D-Ky.,  directing  the 
ICC  to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
initiated  the  railroad  deregulation. 

In  addition,  there  remain  significant  envi- 
nmmental  questions  that  are  unanswered. 
These  questions  also  Involve  the  rights  of 
the  states  to  control  their  own  water  re- 


To  transport  coal  by  slurry,  it  is  pulver- 
ised to  roughly  the  consistency  of  sugar  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water— about 
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200  gallons  of  water  for  eadi  ton  of  the  ooaL 
The  western  states  where  most  of  the  ooal 
slurry  pipelines  would  be  used,  such  ss  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Arisons,  etc..  slready  have 
a  shmtage  of  water.  To  make  enough  water 
available  for  coal  slurry  without  endsnger- 
ing  the  putdlc.  they  would  have  to  cut  back 
the  availability  of  water  used  by  others, 
such  ss  ranchers,  sgricultural  interests,  ooal 
liquefaction  and  gasification  projects  snd 
redsmatlon  efforts. 

When  the  ooal  gets  to  Ite  destination  and 
the  water  Is  extracted  from  it  there  is  the 
proldem  of  what  to  do  with  the  water.  It  Is 
not  dear  whether  elemente  that  go  into  the 
water  with  the  coal,  waeh  as  mercury  and 
lead,  would  be  extracted  along  with  the 
water.  Coal  slurry  pipelines  Intereste  show 
no  inclination  to  build  a  second  pipdine  to 
return  the  water  to  ite  point  of  origin  tot  re- 
cycling—an expensive  proposition  that  may 
prove  necessary. 

The  resulta  of  this  ooal  slurry  pipeline  bill 
would  not  even  be  good  for  the  entire  ooal 
industry— only  those  large  coal  operators  lo- 
cated near  the  point  of  origin  of  the  irtpe- 
line  who  have  long  term  maikete  and  oon- 
tacte  for  their  coal  would  be  insured  access 
to  the  pipelines. 

According  to  the  minority  view  of  the 
House  CoauBittce  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  written  in  part  by  Nick  Joe 
Rahall.  "The  small  operator  cannot  enter 
long-term  contacte  under  these  conditions 
and  will  not  be  able  to  gain  access  to  the 
pipelines  after  the  contraete  are  signed." 

Again  quoting  the  minority  view  of  the 
House  committee.  'The  ooal  slurry  pipeline 
bill  is  blatant  special  interest  legidatlon 
that  confers  the  awesome  power  of  the  fed- 
eral right  of  eminent  domain  to  a  select  few 
private  corporations.  It  should  be  defeated." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  con- 
ciurs  with  this  position.  This  is  bad  legisla- 
tion. It  is  bad  for  the  consumers,  for  rail- 
road workers,  for  coal  miners,  for  small  coal 
operators,  for  the  environment  and  for  the 
American  public.  This  legislation  does  not 
serve  the  best  intereste  of  our  nation.* 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL  TEAR  1984 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

ornxmois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

TT^ttrsday,  May  26, 1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Americans,  many  Chlcagoans 
have  lost  health  benefits  due  to  lay- 
offs. The  transfer  of  budget  fimds 
from  social  programs  to  the  military 
budget,  coupled  with  fiscal  conserva- 
tion in  all  programs  but  defense  ap- 
propriations, have  made  for  a  severely 
restricted  allocation  and  distribution 
of  funds.  And  Chlcagoans,  like  other 
Americans,  are  getting  wary  of  it 

While  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  an 
adequate  defense  to  insure  U.S.  safety, 
I  do  not  appreciate  the  vicious  and  ir- 
rational way  in  which  our  social  pro- 
grams have  been  railroaded.  It  ap- 
pears, by  Judging  from  the  record  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  as  soon  as 
a  program  begins  to  show  signs  of  de- 
velopment and  progress,  its  budget  is 
cut  from  underneath. 
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There  Is  no  better  ezamide  of  this 
need  for  a  kmc-tenn  commitment 
than  tn  the  area  of  health  servtoes. 
Benefits  from  health  programs  are 
sometimes  not  immediate.  TiwtMMl. 
frultfcm  may  develop  in  the  ensuing 
generattons. 

Today.  I  am  submitting  the  testimo- 
ny of  Dr.  William  RoUow  of  the  Chica- 
go Coalition  for  a  National  Health 
SoTloe  as  presented  before  the  Chica- 
go Peace  OouncO  <m  AprU  23.  IMS.  His 
statement  encourages  an  excellent,  yet 
long-range  ettoxi  which  will  safeguard 
our  health  for  the  future. 

Tta  Impact  or  Honun  Stsiibuio  oh 
CmxiMO  an  AuanAmn  n»  1984 
(By  WUUam  RoUow.  lfJ>.) 
I  smgedste  the  opportuntty  to  provide 
tMttBBony  OB  thcf  taBportant  1ii<ti 

I  wpmk  not  oaly  as  a  representative  for 
the  Cbleaao  rftalHt'"  for  a  National  Health 
Senrlc*.  bat  also  ai  a  phyildan  who  has 
praetloed  in  the  publle  and  private  sectors  in 
Chicaco  for  the  past  liz  years. 

Health  care  in  Chicaso  i>  enterins  a  very 
trishteniiw  period  for  patlenU  and  health 
providefa.  Our  economy  has  been  in  decline 
linoe  the  earty  aeventiea.  But  thla  has  only 
recently  begun  to  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  health  aeetor.  Health  care  expendi- 
tures, both  pubUc  and  private,  were  larsely 
uncontrolled  tai  the  past  two  decades, 
maklnc  this  one  of  the  most  profitable  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  Now  it  has  been  decid- 
ed by  the  Reasan  administration  that  the 
health  needs  of  our  people  must  tske  second 
place  to  accelerated  and  ezasserated  mili- 
tary expenditures.  Money  for  health  and 
welfare  programs  is  beins  used  to  itrepare  us 
to  intervene  asainst  peoples'  movements  in 
other  countries  and  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union,  whidi  of  necessity  has  always  main- 
tained a  defensive  pasture  with  regard  to 
nuclear  war.  The  result  has  been  a  deterio- 
ration of  health  services  tat  our  own  people, 
in  addition  to  violenoe  and  the  threat  of  ca- 
tastrophe for  peoide  tai  other  nations. 

Cuts  ta)  health  and  welfare  protnms  are 
not  tamnediately  followed  by  measurable  de- 
clines in  the  health  status  of  our  people.  In- 
stead, there  is  a  lac  time.  In  some  areas,  the 
las  may  be  as  kmc  as  two  decades.  This  is 
true  for  the  development  of  cancers  due  to 
leas  vigilant  protection  against  occupational 
and  environmental  toxin  exposures.  In 
other  areas,  such  ss  infant  mmtality  and  in- 
fectious dlseast  control,  the  lac  time  Is 
mudi  shorter. 

Por  the  avcraae  Chlcasoan.  however, 
health  statMicB  are  not  as  visilde  a  concern 
as  health  aervieea.  In  this  srea.  recent  cuts 
at  the  f edna)  and  state  levels  have  begun  to 
strfte  f esr  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

ICsny  Cbicssosas  have  lost  health  insur- 
snee  due  to  Isyoffs.  In  msny  esses,  they 
look  to  publle  laslstsnrr  tn  meetinc  their 
health  care  needs.  In  the  past  two  years, 
however,  the  State  has  cut  some  $400  mO- 
Uon  tn  medieal  expenditurea.  Sven  worse. 
IM.000  pefsons  now  reoeivlns  General  As- 
slstanrti  srhlrh  primarily  benefits  those  un- 
employed for  extended  periods  are  about 
to  be  completely  dropped  from  benefits.  D- 
derly  indlvldusis  who  now  pay  more  out  of 
pocket  for  health  care  than  they  did  prior 
to  Medieare's  bnplementatlon  in  19M.  are 
beinc  hurt  by  new  Medicare  reimbursement 
formulas. 

Am  a  coBssquence  of  these  cuts  in  public 
expenditures  for  hesltb  servtees.  many  Chi- 
are  unable  to  set  the  necessary 
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!  Stay  at  home  with  untreated  01- 

come  to  the  boapttal  or  doctor's 

office  and  are  of  necessity  turned  away  to 
seek  eai«  in  crowded  publle  tedlltlea.  Many 
live  in  neighborhoods  where  the  local  hospi- 
tal is  on  the  verse  of  closure  due  to  finsncial 
problems,  ss  eighteen  of  Cbicaco's  hospitals 
are. 

This  is  how  health  care  looks  to  Chica- 
goans.  and  they  are  scared  about  it  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  improve  this  picture. 

What  is  the  solution?  The  solution  is  not  a 
return  to  the  days  of  uncontrolled  apendlns 
on  health  care.  However  profitable  this  ap- 
proadi  has  been  for  private  entreiweneurs, 
it  only  marginally  improved  health  and 
services  for  our  people.  And.  ss  is  particular- 
ly dear  in  these  hard  times,  these  improve- 
menU  sre  very  inequitably  distributed. 

Instesd.  we  need  two  things.  Ptrst.  we 
need  a  commitment  to  adequate  spending 
on  health  care  at  the  federal  leveL  Second, 
we  need  for  that  spendinc  to  occur  in  a 
system  which  is  accountable  to  and  control- 
lable by  the  public  which  is  footing  the  MIL 

Over  the  lone  run.  this  Is  only  able  to  be 
accomplished  through  a  nationalisation  of 
health  service  services,  with  fimdinc  on  a 
per-person  regionaliaed  basis,  snd  control 
over  services  at  the  level  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Such  a  program  is  embodied  in  the 
National  Health  Services  Act.  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis  since  the  early  "TO's.  I  commend  this 
bill  to  your  attention  and  support. 

Over  the  short  run.  we  must  look  to  other 
measures.  An  initial  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  be  the  diversion  of  funds  ear- 
marked for  unnecessary  and  wrong  military 
expenditures  to  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  money  should  be  used  to  create 
an  expanded  network  of  public  clinics  which 
would  be  backed  up  by  services  provided  in 
community  hospitals  and  as  necessary  tn 
tertiary  public  hospitals  like  Cook  County 
and  the  University  of  Illinois.  With  real 
community  input  into  the  operation  of  such 
a  system,  and  with  the  use  of  organizaUonal 
techniques  developed  by  health  plans  In 
recent  years,  we  could  Insure  in  the  most  ec- 
onomical way  possible  that  people  get 
needed  health  services. 

Let's  restore  the  faith  of  Chicacoans  in 
sovemment.  Let's  dedicate  ourselves  again 
to  buildlns  a  society  in  which  the  needs  of 
our  people  are  met.o 


A  mOH  PRODUCTION  STRATE- 
GY TO  REBUHiD  AMERICA 


MaySS,l$8S 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  RgoMO)  the  statement  of  prin- 
dplee  for  the  project  "A  High  Produc- 
tion Strategy  To  Rebuild  America." 
the  basis  of  the  plan  is  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  return  to  work,  to 
reduce  the  deficit  which  has  skyrock- 
eted under  Reagan's  leadership  and  re- 
build our  Nation's  industrial  strength 
through  high  investment  and  high 
production:  ISO  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  endorsed  the  outline  of 
the  project.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  study  this  solid  eco- 
nmnic  recovery  proposal. 

A  HisH  PsoBOcnoii  SnuTssr  To  Rbsoiib 
Amsbica 

A  strong  and  growing  economy  is  the  basis 
of  our  prosperity,  our  aodal  stsbOity  snd 
Justice,  our  national  security  and  our  influ- 
ence in  the  world. 

We  beUeve  that  Americans  sre  seeking  a 
common  vision  and  a  practical  plan  to  re- 
build our  """'""y  tn  the  wake  of  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  Reaganomics.  We  Members 
of  Congrem  have  therefore  proposed  "A 
High  Production  Strategy  to  Rebuild  Amer- 
ica." Although  not  all  of  us  agree  with  every 
proposal  we  describe,  we  believe  they  offer 
the  direction  and  options  Americans  must 
consider  if  we  are  to  rebuild  our  eomomy. 

nmoDucnoM 

America's  recovery  hinges  on  creation  of  a 
nr.«ytmiiwi  productioo  plan  to  create  enough 
Jobs  in  every  community  for  all  Americans 
who  need  work. 

U»«<w»m«  production  in  every  community 
is  needed  to  revive  local  tax  bases,  which  fi- 
nance fsawitlBl  servioea.  It  is  needed  to  help 
stimulate  Increases  in  productivity  by  assur- 
ing business  dedsion  makers  that  demand 
for  their  products  will  be  strong  enough  to 
Justify  capital  Investment  to  Improve  effi- 
ciency. And  workers  who  have  the  security 
of  a  certain  Job  can  confidently  adjust  to— 
and  initiate— new  labor  saving  technology. 

A  i»>«»<niiim  production  jota  irisn  will  slso 
help  solve  our  Social  Security  difficulties  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  employed  people 
contributing  to  the  system,  ensuring  solven- 
cy for  generations  to  come. 

L   MATIORAL  OOVBamaST  MDST  HUSTUBX  VS- 

vssmsm,  uihovatios  ass  obowth  amomo 
nuvATS  susmsssss  whils  swsosnro  sufw- 
cimrr  rusuc  imvuimsiit  to  soth  msbt  thx 

MBSDS  or  SUSOIBSS  AMS  ROTISC  THB  JOBS 
AMD  SBBVICSS  THAT  SUSimSS  MAT  HOT  PBO- 
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f/at^omal  ii^f nsMal  »oliey 
We  must  devdop  a  nsttensi  taMtastrlsl 


strategy  to  amke 

psttttve  with  foreign  produests  snd  to 
port  snd  snobursge  newer,  high  tsehnology 
Industries,  s^ldi  wai  damtnste  future  tamo- 
vatlon  snd  eeonomle  growth.  AsMmg  ttsele- 
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BMtle  tax  Indexing  without  regard  to  the 
stste  of  the  economy  must  be  repealed. 
The    explosion    of    Pentsgon    spending 


HON.  MCHARD  L  OTTINGER 


ormwTOBX 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  UrUSSMTAnVES 

Thunday,  May  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  years.  I  have  been  working 
with  75  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
to  develop  an  alternative  strategy  to 
the  collapse  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic policy.  Under  the  name  the 
"National  Economic  Recovery 
Project."  we  organised  ourselves  Into 
separate  task  forces,  each  of  which  ex- 
amined specific  issues  and  outlined 
proposals  dedgned  to  develop  a  coher- 
ent path  toward  economic  recovery. 
On  Tuesday.  May  34.  we  held  a  press 
conference  to  announce  the  plan  to 
the  public. 


Economic  growth  snd  maximimi  produc- 
tion requirt  a  healthy  and  dynamic  private 
sector  aided  by  an  efficient  and  humane 
public  sector.  Under  federal  leadership, 
bustneas.  labor  and  government  must  be 
brought  together  to  work  cooperatively  to 
create  a  climate  for  growth. 

Monetary  Policy  and  the  Federal  Reaerve 
Board 

We  must  sbandon  the  monetarist  poUcy 
of  restricUve  money  growth,  which  has  pro- 
duced high  real  interest  rates  and  periodi- 
cally starved  crucial  industries  of  invest- 
ment cspitsl.  We  must  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  napaad  to  national  eco- 
nomic policy  by  reducing  interest  rates  and 
ensuring  sufficient  availability  of  funds  for 
productive  Investments.  This  should  Include 
disincentives  on  credit  for  unproductive  pur- 
poses and  encouragement  of  credit  to  im- 
prove productivity. 


A  national  Investment  teeOtty  to  meet  the 
eassntlal  investment  needs  of  Industry  snd 
the  economlB  development  needs  of  our 
fwnraHnltifs 

Bxpsndfd  Support  of  rasssreh  snd  devd- 
opmsnt  by  beth  business  sad  govenmient. 

A  lenewed  cflmmltmwit  by  guveiument 
snd  business  to  provide  edneatlon  and  train- 
ing programs  for  Americans,  indurting  those 
displaced  tnan  their  Jobs,  so  they  win  have 
the  skills  neeessary  to  perform  the  Jobs  of 
the  future. 

An  sggreaslve  campaign  to  increase  Ameri- 
can exports,  IncbMling  expanded  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing:  export  trading  oom- 
panles:  snd  tNusuit  of  intematiansl  sgree- 
ments  that  will  open  nmrkets  to  UjB.  goods, 
prevent  dumping  of  suhskWswl  Imparts  in 
the  U&.  sad  sdjust  currency  exchange 
rates  to  achieve  fair  competltton. 

Strategies  to  encourage  worker  participa- 
tkm  in  management,  proflt-aharing,  and 
ownership  tn  IJJR.  oorparations.  to  improve 
the  quality  of  work  life  and  enhance  indus- 
trlsl  productivity  snd  innovatloa 
PubUe  inveatwtent 

Adequate  public  investment  is  essential  to 
provide  an  assured  snd  steady  "locomotive" 
for  fifionomlft  growth,  creating  Jobs  that 
meet  conmienity  needs  irtiUe  stimulating 
demand  for  the  goods  and  services  of  pri- 
vate buatness. 

To  ensure  that  Investment.  Congress 
should  Institute  a  national  "capital  budget" 
It  should  also  create  an  agency  to  coordi- 
nate and  organise  the  msny.  disparate  fed- 
eral investment  programs,  induding: 

Maintenance  of  our  hlgliways. 

Expansion  snd  renovatlan  of  mass  transit 
systems  to  Improve  service,  sttract  new 
riders  and  conserve  energy. 

A  modera  snd  competitive  rsilroad 
system. 

A  i»x>grsm  to  ensure  sdequate  water  sup- 
pliea.  Indurting  repair  of  rxlstlng  systems 
and  wBste  treatment  and  dJapossl. 

Programs  to  improve  energy  efficiency. 

Strategies  to  maintain  our  watersheds  snd 
protect  and  conserve  the  Isnd  snd  its  re- 


Programs  to  stimulate  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  housing, 
n.    TBS    nilmAMXSTAL    soumoir    to    thb 

IS      A      MSIIMUM      rSUMIUnOW     BOOSOMT. 

Am  SBBOnt  PBBSISIBIT  USfliUS  Ul  fill  UBS 
TSABS 

A  Strategy  to  rebuild  America  wiU  not  re- 
quire huge  new  taxes  on  the  American 
peofde.  Rather,  it  wHI  be  financed  by  re- 
sources shlfied  f  ran  wssteful  to  productive 
uses,  by  the  Incressed  revenues  from  a  fully 
productive  eSonomy.  and  by  a  tax  code  that 
ensures  that  those  who  pnrfit  pay  their  fair 
share. 

We  must  llnsnce  the  cost  of  government 
with  a  tax  «rstem  thst  Is  ■aaple.  fslr.  pro- 
gressive snd  itroductive.  We  siust  repeal  the 
Reagan  tax  giveaways,  whldi  have  decimat- 
ed our  revenue  base,  snd  repesl  those  tax 
expenditures  that  reward  unproductive  in- 
vestment. All  tax  expenditures  should  be 
put  Into  the  budget  snd  be  subject  to  the 
Bsme  review  ss  other  expenditures.  Auto- 


under  PresMent  Reagan  cannot  reverse  the 
dsdlne  of  American  power  in  the  world  that 
has  resulted  from  his  economic  poUdes  snd 
his  attempts  to  conduct  f weign  policy  from 
behind  the  barrd  of  a  gun.  The 'Pentagon's 
spending  frensy  is  santlng  our  economic 
strength,  distorting  our  industrial  base  and. 
ultimately,  reducing  our  security. 

While  it  is  a  stsggering  moral  issue,  the 
aims  race  is  also  sn  economic  disaster.  A 
wMit^Mi  vetiflsUe  sgreement  to  oontool  snd 
reduce  both  nuclear  and  conventicmal  arms 
is  tsstntisl  to  a  sound  economy. 

Even  without  such  agreemmts.  we  must 
moderate  the  Pentagon's  w»ending,  redirect- 
ing those  resources  to  areas  that  will  truly 
ineresse  our  security.  We  believe  that  by 
eliminating  wasteful  expenditures  snd  csn- 
ctiUtng  ineffective  or  redundsnt  wespons,  we 
should  btdd  real  growth  In  Pentagon  spend- 
ing to  no  more  than  three  percent  in  fiscal 
year  18g4.  Such  restraint  will  increase  our 
"■*«««■'  security  snd  influence  in  the  world. 

m.  WB  MUST  OOMTBOL  ISnATIOS  ST  TAKIKQ 
FBBVBRIVB  ACnOM  III  THB  MOST  VOLATILE 
Aim  nVLATIOBAXT  8SCIOB8  OF  THX  BOOITOMT 

Beonomir  growth  snd  maximum  produc- 
tion cannot  be  sustained  without  an  -effec- 
tive program  to  control  inflatiim. 

Throu^iout  the  1970s,  the  major  causes 
of  the  inflation  that  raged  through  the 
economy  were  energy,  food,  housinc  and 
health  care.  Prices  roae  in  those  four  sectors 
twice  as  quickly  as  in  the  economy  as  a 
iriMle. 

Inflation  In  oil  and  food  prices  has  recent- 
ly subdded.  due  to  the  toiUMrary  oil  glut, 
current  abundant  world  harvests,  shd  the 
deepest  recession  since  World  War  n.  Some 
housing  mlces  have  stabilized  because  high 
intocst  rates  have  driven  most  potential 
buyers  out  of  the  market,  artificially  reduc- 
ing demand.  As  a  result,  overall  Inflation 
rates  have  dropped  dramatically,  during  the 
de^  recessiCHi.  However,  energy,  food,  and 
housing  prices  could  skyrocket  at  any  time: 
the  inflation  of  health  care  has  never  sub- 
aided.  We  need  a  tough-minded  policy  to 
prevent  another  round  of  1970s-style  Infla- 
tion. 

Redtieing  our  vulrteraMHty  by  reducing  oil 
importa 

We  must  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  infla- 
tiooary  price  Jolts  due  to  oil  company  ac- 
tions. OPEC  polides  or  the  instability  of 
Middle  East  politics.  We  must  move  away 
from  our  dependence  on  Importeil  fossil 
fuels  and  into  a  new  era  of  renewable,  safe 
energy  sources. 

We  must  reestablish  emergency  measures 
to  oope  with  future  external  Jolts  or  destabi- 
listaig  price  ehsnges. 

The  f edersl  government  must  play  a  lead 
role  In  a  crash  program  to  encourace  energy 
efficiency,  use  our  vast  coal  resources  in  an 
environmentally  acceptaide  manner  and 
build  new,  solar-based  renewable  mergy  in- 
dustries, whidi  promise  significant  econom- 
ic growth  in  the  coming  decades.  An  energy 
efficiency  program  will  save  America  bO- 
Uons:  reducing  our  dependence  on  imported 
oO  spares  us  the  costly,  futile  effort  of 
bulkUng  a  rapid  deployment  force  to  protect 
Middle  East  oil  routes. 

Controlling  food  price  inflation 

The  XJJB.  exports  more  food  than  any 
other  nation.  Unlike  other  nations,  though, 
we  have  weak  mechanisms  for  Insulating 
our  domestic  food  market  from  temporary 
price   Jolts   due   to  sudden  shortages   of 
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supidy.  Sodden  inloe  Jolts  ripple  through 
the  sgricultural  economy  and«ventually  in- 
flate farm  land  prfoea. 

Growing  corporate  control  and  concentra- 
tion in  farming,  prorrasing  snd  msikettng 
iwesents  s  serious  threat  to  future  food 
prices. 

Controlling  tnflstlan  tn  food  prices  re- 
quires that  we  maintain  adequate  reserves 
to  avoid  wild  fluctuations  In  grain  and  com- 
modity inlces  which  sre  a  disaater  for  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  aUke.  It  also  requires 
thst  we  estsbllsh  a  reliable  floor  under  the 
Income  of  family  fSrmers.  who  sre  f sst  be- 
coming an  endangered  spedes. 

Preventing  houeing  priee  inflation 
The  major  cause  of  skyrocketing  housing 
prices  in  the  past  decade  hss  been  a  short- 
sge  of  houses  snd  spartments  as  the  post- 
wsr  "baby  boom"  has  become  a  family 
boom.  Misgiiided  hi^  Interest  ptdides  have 
added  to  the  problem  by  crippltaig  the  hous- 
ing industry  snd  adding  outraseous  financ- 
ing costs  on  top  of  increasinc  housinc 
prices.  The  steadily  upward  curve  of  hous- 
ing costs  hss  msde  this  sector  ripe  for  spec- 
ulation further  fueling  inflation. 

An  anti-Inflation  procram  for  housing 
must  expand  direct  Investment  In  housing, 
hold  down  interest  rates  and  increase  hous- 
inc for  low  and  moderate  income  people. 
Low-income  people  wHI  need  continued  fed- 
eral assistance  to  find,  affordable  housing. 

Controlling  heaUh  care  eoeta 
The  dominant  health  care  flnandng  sys- 
tems in  this  country  have  inflation  buflt 
into  them.  "Health  care  delivery  systems" 
are  delivery,  systems  for  treatment  after  dis- 
ease or  injury  has  occurred. 

The  keys  to  an  anti-inflation  program  In 
health  care  are  a  change  in  the  flnandng 
system  to  oicourage  cost  containment, 
greater  commitment  to  health  maintenance 
organizations,  and  much  more  rmphasln  on 
the  preventiim  of  disease. 

Adopting  an  incomes  policy 
With  an  anti-inflation  program,  the  gov- 
ernment must  seek  a  consensus  with  labor 
and  business  to  achieve  an  "incomes  pcdicy." 
in  which  a  balance  is  achieved  amons  wages, 
productivity,  the  prices  of  necessities,  lowor 
Interest  rates,  and  resumed  growth  In  In- 
vestment and  Job  creati<». 

IV.     WE     MUST     BBCOUSm     THAT     BC01K»aC 
GROWTH  BBQUIBBS  A  HBALIHT  ASB  UVABLS 

ESvnoimBnT.  AscuMDns  that  we  must 

ROLL    BACK    SArSTT.'  HEALTH    Aim   ESVIBOS- 

mertal   PROTacnoHS   igrobe  the   huge. 

HUmSR,    HUMAH.    BOOHCnnC    AHD    SHvnos- 
MBRTAL  COSTS  OP  SUCH  BCHXBACXS 

We  must  m^intjin  %  strong  commitment 
to  dean  air  and  water,  to  the  control  of  add 
rain  and  the  safe  disposal  of  toxic  wastes. 
Devdoixnent  of  pmnsnent  disposal  sites 
for  nudear  waste  should  be  accelerated. 

We  cannot  go  badi  to  the  era  of  economic 
growth  fuded  by  wasteful  consumption. 
The  reslities  of  the  new  era  require  that  we 
plan  our  economic  growth.  Job  creation  and 
economic  devdopment  must  come  primarily 
from  investments  in  retooling  the  bask;  cap- 
ital equipment  of  society  to  feed,  house, 
transport  and  inform  our  sodety  in  ways 
that  conserve  rather  than  consume  our  nat- 
ural resources.  We  should  treat  our  re- 
sources as  a  public  trust  We  should  make 
decisions  about  their  use  and  devdopment 
as  trustees  for  this  and  future  generations. 
We  must  protect  the  wild  and  natural  land 
and  imspoiled  air  and  water  that  our  coun- 
try has  left 
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I  CO  thaw  prindplM  for  a  mudmum 
pnMtaettoB  plan  to  retouOd  America,  we  wfll 
be  olfertBC  «edfle  kuMatlnn  and  taak 
fane  ifpofta  throotfiout  this  Maelon  of 
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•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  of  our  Natl<m's  merchant 
marine  is  deteriorating.  Our  carrier*  in 
both  the  liner  and  bulk  trades  are 
havlnc  trouble  securing  adequate  car- 
goes. The  coats  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating ships  in  the  United  States 
have  skyrodceted  and  have  almost 
IHiced  our  carriers  out  of  the  world 
market.  Moreover,  our  carriers  who 
operate  in  international  commerce  are 
competing  against  foreign  ottenXon 
who  are  benefiting  in  many  cases  from 
massive  government  construction  sub- 
sidies and  drastically  lower  operating 
costs.  I  could  go  on  about  similar  prob- 
lems in  other  parts  of  our  maritime  in- 
dustries, but  right  now  I  want  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  of  our  carri- 
ers. 

It  is  time  to  focus  our  attention  on 
this  important  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  We  must  act  now  to 
save  our  merchant  marine.  We  must 
try  some  new  v>proaches  to  provide 
assistance  because  the  construction 
and  operating  subsidies  have  not 
winked  to  the  extent  anticipated.  A 
little  fix  here  and  there  has  not 
woi^ed  in  the  past  and  I  do  not  see 
any  reaam  to  believe  it  will  work  in 
the  future. 

I  hope  today  to  start  a  process  of  re- 
assessment of  the  Federal  programs 
aimed  at  fostering  the  growth  and 
competitiveness  of  our  merchant 
marine.  At  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
traticm.  I  am  introducing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  draft  legisla- 
tion "To  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  and  for  other  purposes." 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
everything  in  this  legislation,  at  least 
it  is  a  starting  point  from  which  we 
can  proceed.  The  draft  legislation  has 
five  elements. 

First  It  would  continue  the  statuto- 
ry authority  to  permit  subsidised  U.S. 
operators  to  construct  and  acquire  ves- 
sels outside  the  United  States  and 
then  reflag  them  in  order  to  receive 
operating  subsidies. 

Second.  It  would  allow  reflagged  ves- 
sels of  less  than  5  years  of  age  to  be 
immediately  eligible  to  carry  govern- 
ment-impelled cargoes. 

lliird.  It  would  mcourage  foreign 
investment  in  U.S.-flag  shipping  by  in- 
creasing the  allowed  foreign  owner- 
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ship  limit  from  49  percent  to  76  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  It  would  authorise  a  UJS.- 
flag  operator  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce to  use  capital  constniction 
funds  in  connection  with  foreign-built 
ships. 

Fifth.  It  would  permit  subsidised 
UJ3.  operators  who  are  eligible  for 
rc^Mklr  subsidy  to  have  repairs  done  in 
foreign  shipyards  without  subsidy  or 
in  U.S.  yards  with  subsidy. 

This  legislative  proposal  does  not 
provide  answers  for  all  the  problems 
besetting  our  maritime  industries.  In 
fact,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  those 
who  will  argue  that  it  might  cause 
harm  to  some  sectors  of  the  industry. 
However,  we  need  to  be  honest  in  our 
assessment  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  help  our  maritime 
industries.  There  are,  after  all,  limits. 
We  cannot  be  "all  things  to  all 
people."  It  may  not  be  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  THfi'l"**'"  a  UJ3.  presence  in 
the  world's  shipping  trade  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  substantial  finan- 
cial support  to  the  U.S.  shipyards.  We 
may  have  to  look  at  other  alternatives 
rather  than  forcing  U.S.  carriers  to 
use  U.S.-built  ships.  The  cost  impact 
of  such  a  requirement  across  the 
board— increased  capital  costs  to  the 
carriers,  increased  charges  for  ship- 
pers for  transporting  goods,  and  in- 
creased prices  for  U.S.  consumers— 
simply  may  not  be  worth  it.  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  this  legislative  pro- 
posal should  be  studied  along  with  all 
the  other  proposals  we  are  consider- 
ing. We  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  out- 
of-hand  any  ideas. 

Included  with  the  Executive  commu- 
nication was  a  "Statement  of  Purpose 
and  Need"  that  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  de- 
scribe the  administration's  proposed 
legislation.  I  have  attached  that  docu- 
ment to  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

STATSMXirT  OP  PnaposE  aho  Need 
The  draft  bill  provides  the  legislation  to 
Implement  promotional  elements  of  Presi- 
dent RMgan's  procram  to  revitaUze  the 
U.S.-flas  merchant  marine.  The  cornerstone 
of  this  revitaUzation  program  is  the  author- 
ity to  permit  subsidised  UA-flac  operators 
to  acquire  modem  and  efficient  vessels  out- 
side the  United  States.  In  order  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  U.S.-fla«  carriers  to  profitably 
operate  this  foreign  tonnage,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  encourages  the  Investment 
of  funds  in  such  vessels,  and  removes  obsta- 
cles to  the  carriage  of  certain  reserved  car- 
goes. The  draft  bill  also  encourages  foreign 
Investment  in  UA-flag  shipping  by  author- 
izing the  permissible  forel^  ownership  in 
certain  programs  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  be  increased  from  49 
percent  to  75  percent,  and  permits  tax-de- 
ferred monies  in  Capital  Construction 
Funds  to  be  used  to  acquire  ships  outside 
the  United  SUtes.  In  addlUon.  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of 
I9M,  so  that  certain  reflagged  foreign-buUt 
tonnage  would  no  longer  be  required  to  wait 
three  years  before  being  eligible  to  trans- 
port the  substantial  cargoes  subject  to  that 
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Act  nnally,  the  draft  bill  would  rdlevc  all 
U.&-flac  ships  of  the  current  SO  pereent  ad 
valoran  duty  on  repairs  perf onned  abroad, 
to  order  to  provide  flezibaity  to  ship  opera- 
ton  in  making  watki  repairs  and  to  reduoe 
the  amount  of  sulMldy  paid  for  repair  work. 
SecHon  lOt  of  the  draft  blU  would  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Aet.  1M6.  to  provide 
autborfty  for  substdised  U.8.-flac  ships  op- 
erators to  construct  or  aoqaire  veasA  out- 
side the  United  States  and  still  be  eligilde  to 
receive  operatlnc-differential  subsidies 
(006).  SInoe  the  enactment  of  tbe  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  in  1934.  OD6  vessels  liavc 
been  required  to  be  oonstraeted  In  the 
United  States.  Such  vessels  were  generally 
buUt  with  the  aid  of  coostnietlon  diffoen- 
Ual  subsidy  (CDS).  In  order  to  assist  subsi- 
dised operators  In  meeting  their  contrsctual 
obligations  to  replace  overaged  ships.  Public 
Law  0T-SS  (approved  August  13. 19C1)  added 
a  section  61S  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Aet 
that  authorises  the  payment  of  006  for  the 
operation  of  foreign-built.  UA-flag  vessels 
in  the  absence  of  available  CDS  untO  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  However,  restric- 
tions placed  on  this  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983  mean  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  authority  provided  by  section  815  was 
available  only  In  fiscal  year  1982.  The  draft 
bill  would  amend  section  815  to  continue  to 
authorize  U A-flag  operators  to  ooostruct  or 
acquire  vessels  outside  the  United  States 
and  still  be  eligible  to  receive  OD6.  It  would 
also  clarify  current  authority  under  section 
615  to  acquire  existing  vessels  outside  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  reflagged  and  made  eli- 
gible to  receive  OD&  Section  815  authority 
would  be  effective  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  foreign  built  vessel  is 
over  5.000  DWT  and  would  be  suitable  for 
use  by  the  Federal  government  for  national 
defense  or  military  purposes  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  This  provision  would 
allow  replacement  of  overaged  vessels  to 
continue  on  schedule  and  thus  avert  a  de- 
cline in  the  size  of  the  U.S.-flag  liner  fleet, 
which  is  the  primary  U.S.  source  of  military 
sealift  capability. 

Section  102  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938.  to  provide 
immediate  eligibility  for  reflagged  vessels 
for  the  carriage  of  Oovemment-impelled 
cargoes  under  section  901(b)(1)  of  that  Act. 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1954.  Cargoes  covered  by  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954  are  a  major 
source  of  revenue  for  virtually  all  UJS.  liner 
operators  and  many  VS.  bulk  operators. 
However,  that  Act  now  requires  that  for- 
eign-built or  rebuilt  vessels  must  be  docu- 
mented under  U.S.  Uws  for  three  years 
before  they  can  carry  such  cargoes.  This  re- 
quirement is  at  variance  with  the  thrust  of 
sections  101  and  301  of  the  draft  bill  wliich 
seek  to  eliminate  barriers  to  the  acquisition 
of  vessels  constructed  outside  the  United 
SUtes.  The  U.&-flag  vessels  constructed  or 
acquired  pursuant  to  these  proposals  cannot 
be  denied  immediate  access  to  such  impor- 
tant cargoes  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  \JS.- 
flag  merchant  marine.  Therefore,  section 
102  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  to  provide  immediate 
eligibility  for  certain  reflagged  vessels  for 
the  caiTlage  of  Oovemment-impelled  car- 
goes. In  order  to  promote  a  strong,  modem 
and  efficient  merchant  marine,  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtlon  would  have  to  find 
any  such  vessel  to  be  less  than  Ave  years  of 
age  on  the  date  of  current  registry  under 
the  U.S.-flag.  A  vessel  older  than  five  years 
but  less  than  ten  years  of  age  on  the  date  of 
current  registry  could  be  given  Immediate 
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eliglUlity  if  tbe  Secretary  determined,  upon 
ooosultatioa  with  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense, 
that  the  psfetteular  sbip  was  neeeasary  for 
the  security  of  the  natkmal  dtfenae.  Veads 
currently  avthorlaed  to  eairy  Oovemment- 
impelled  cargoes  would  not  be  required  to 
meet  propoaed  eligibility  crttsria. 

StetUm  193  of  the  draft  Itill  would  amend 
the  Merebafat  Marine  Act.  INC.  to  encour- 
age foreign  Investment  In  VA-Oag  sliipping 
and  permit  the  current  48  percent  foreign 
ownmhip  in  UJB.-flag  vewels  to  be  in- 
creased to  t5  poeent  Tills  would  attract 
needed  capital  to  the  industry,  but  stIO 
retain  VS.  aianagement  oontroL 

Tliere  currently  are  no  UJB.  ownnsiilp  re- 
qulremente  for  a  VS.  cotporstion  to  operate 
UA-flac  vessels  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Sectkm  104(3)  of  the  Vead 
Documentation  Act.  as  amwirted  (48  UJB.C. 
85b(3)).  reqaires  tbat  such  a  ooiporatian  be 
a  VS.  corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  that  the  president  or  otiier  chief 
executive  officer  and  etiairman  of  tlie  Iward 
of  directots  of  such  corporation  be  dtlaenB 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  more  of  iU 
directors  be  nondtlaens  than  a  minority  of 
the  number  neoeasary  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  As  long  as  theae  requirementa  are 
met.  such  a  corp(»atian  may  be  wholly 
owned  by  npndtlsfnB  of  the  United  Statea. 

However,  a  problem  arlaeB  with  respect  to 
the  dtlsenshlp  requirements  for  a  UJS.  cor- 
poration wliich  avails  itself  of  one  or  more 
of  the  prosdotional  programs  provided  by 
the  Merchttit  Marine  Act.  1938.  Subsection 
906(c)  of  that  Act  (48  U.aC  1244(c))  man- 
dates the  use  of  the  dtlsenshlp  definitimi 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Sliipping  Act, 
1918.  as  amended  (48  VS.C.  802.  803).  This 
section  2  deflnition  requires  that  the  con- 
trolling Interest  of  a  UJB.  corporation  lie 
owned  by  dtizens  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  fandamental  purpose  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1938.  is  to  assist  U&-flag 
vessels  to  compete  In  the  fcweign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  VS.  corporations 
who  operate  such  vessels  liave  Uieref(»e 
lienefited  bg  one  or  more  of  the  programs 
provided  by  that  Act.  the  section  2  dtlaen- 
ship  definition  controls.  As  a  result,  foreign 
ownership  In  U.8.  corporations  operating 
U£.-flag  vessels  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  ta  currently  limited  to  49 
percent. 

Revltallzsition  and  expansion  of  the  for- 
eign trade  segment  of  the  UJ8.-tlag  fleet  will 
require  substantial  capital  investmrat. 
Therefore,  sectkni  103  of  the  draft  bill 
would  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  foreign  investment  in  such  U.S.  corpora- 
tions from  49  percent  to  78  percent.  Tliis  re- 
laxation of  existing  dtlsenshlp  requlre- 
mente  would  provide  artrtltinnal  potential 
sources  of  capital  for  investment  In  UJB.-flag 
shipping  that  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
new  vessels  and  to  purchase  and  reflag  used 
forelgn-buUt  tonnage. 

Section  194  of  the  draft  bill  makes  con- 
forming changes  to  section  9  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1918.  wliicb  requires  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  where  a  U.8.  dtten  charters 
or  transfers  a  UA-flag  vessel  to  any  non- 
dtlaens. Tbe  provision  would  extend  this 
approval  ptooess  to  any  situation  where  a 
U A-flag  vessel  is  transferred  to  foreign  reg- 
istry, even  where  the  vtmt\  is  not  owned  by 
a  VS.  dtUen.  This  chsnge  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  operators  from  placing 
vessels  under  UJS.  flag  on  a  temporary  basis 
only  to  take  advantage  of  promotional  bene- 
fits under  tbe  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938. 

Section  291  of  the  draft  UU  would  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938.  to  permit 
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UJS.-flag  vessel  operators  to  use  existing  and 
newly  depodted  tax-deferred  monies  In  Cap- 
ital Construction  Funds  (CCF)  to  construct 
or  acquire  f oreign-buflt  vfssfli 

Sectkm  807  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1838,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tatlaa  to  pwmit  a  dtisen  of  the  United 
States  owning  or  leasing  vessels  to  defer  the 
tax  on  certain  funds  generated  by  "eligible" 
vessels  when  such  funds  are  depodted  into  a 
CCF,  and  sulMcquently  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion (Including  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion) of  "qualified"  vessels.  An  "eligible" 
vessd  must  be  ccmstructed  or  reconstructed 
in  the  United  SUtes.  documented  tmder 
UjB.  law.  and  operated  in  the  foreign  or  do- 
mestie  oommerce  or  fisheries  of  the  United 
States.  A  "quaUfied"  vessel,  for  which  CCF 
funds  may  be  expended,  must  be  construct- 
ed or  reconstructed  in  the  United  States, 
documented  under  VS.  law.  and  generally 
operated  in  the  foreign,  Oreat  Lakes,  fisher- 
IM  or  noncontiguous  domestic  trades  of  the 
United  States. 

Tbe  tax-deferred  funds  from  a  CC:F  are  an 
important  source  of  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  VS.  flag  vessels,  particularly  for  sub- 
stdised  operators  engaged  In  foreign  cam- 
mace.  Present  law.  however,  requires  that 
CCF  funds  may  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  vessels  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  subsidized  operators  who  ac- 
quire foreign  buUt  sliipe  under  section  101 
of  the  Act  would  tie  deprived  of  this  impor- 
tant source  of  capital  for  the  acquidtion  of 
their  vessels.  Non-subddized  U.S.  flag  opera- 
tors who  acquire  tonnage  abroad  all  are  in 
the  same  difficult  podtion  with  regard  to 
tbe  availability  of  CCF  funds  to  assist  in 
Uieir  cairftal  programs.  Section  201  of  the 
draft  bill  would  amend  section  607  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  to  authorize  a  U.S.- 
flag  operator  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
to  use  CCF  funds  in  connection  with  for- 
eign-lmilt  vessels. 

Section  202  would  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  conform  section  615  of 
that  Act  to  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  bilL 

SectUma  203  and  204  of  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  relieve  all 
U.8.-flag  operators  of  the  current  50  percent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  repairs  performed 
abroad.  These  actions  would  also  permit 
subsidized  operators  who  are  eligible  for 
repair  suliddy  to  perform  such  repairs  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  without  subddy  or 
within  Que  United  SUtes  with  subddy. 

Pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  a  50 
pereent  tariff  is  currently  levied  on  the  cost 
of  non-emergency  foreign  repairs  that  have 
been  made  on  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels. 
This  ad  valorem  duty  adversely  affecU  the 
ability  of  UJ3.-flag  vessels  to  compete  with 
foreign-flag  vessels  in  the  international 
commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  By  requir- 
ing UJS.-fIag  vessels  to  return  to  the  United 
States  for  such  repairs,  this  ad  valorem  duty 
limlU  the  flexibility  of  our  liner  operators, 
places  undue  harddiip  on  our  bulk  carriers 
open^ing  in  foreign-to-forelgn  trades,  and 
renilts  In  the  interruption  of  service  with 
the  loss  of  operating  revenues.  Additionally, 
this  duty  places  the  U.S.-flag  operator  at  a 
cost  disadvantage  with  foreign  competitors 
who  are  not  subject  to  such  a  measure.  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 488  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amend- 
ed (19  VS.C.  1468).  so  that  the  current  SO 
percent  ad  valorem  duty  would  no  longer 
apply  to  foreign  repairs  made  to  U.S.-flag 
vessels.  This  would  help  put  UJ3.-flag  vessel 
opoatois  on  a  par  with  foreign-flag  com- 
petitors. 
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Section  806  of  the  Merdiant  Marine  Act. 
1938.  currently  requires  sulisidtzfd  opera- 
tors to  perform  repairs  in  the  United  States 
or  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  Sec- 
tkm 204  of  tbe  draft  UU  would  asocnd  this 
section  to  permit  subsidised  operators  who 
are  eligible  for  repair  subsidy  to  peifotm 
such  repairs  in  foreign  shipyards  without 
subsidy,  or  within  the  United  States  snd  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  with  sulid- 
dy. As  maintenance  and  repair  costs  cur- 
rently account  for  about  5  percent  of  all 
006  outlays,  and  the  average  differential 
for  these  costs  is  approximately  30  pereent. 
allowing  foreign  repairs  for  subsidized  ves- 
sels would  result  In  significant  OD8  sav- 
ings.* 


FORBES  MAGAZINE  SALUTES 
RICH  PRODUCTS  AND  SATS 
BUSINESSMEN  IJKE  ROBERT 
RICH  ARE  THE  KEY  TO  AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMIC  GREATNESS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOBK 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSEIITATIVXS 
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9  Mr.  KEMP.  BCr.  Speaker,  as  an  ada- 
ment  believer  in  free  enterprise  and 
the  entrepreneurial  qiirit.  I  rise  to 
salute  my  friends.  Robert  E.  Rich,  Sr.. 
and  Bobby  Rich,  Jr.,  and  their  dynam- 
ic Buffalo  company.  Mi.  Rich.  Sr., 
turned  a  small  dairy  business  of  the 
1940's  into  what  is  now  a  diversified, 
expanding  food  processing  company. 
Through  a  series  of  innovative  devel- 
opments. Rich  Products  has  dimiinat- 
ed  the  frozen  nondairy  products  indus- 
try. Under  the  leadership  of  its  found- 
er and  his  son.  Rich  Products  is  today 
one  of  western  New  York's  largest  em- 
ployers and  one  of  America's  most  dy- 
namic enterprises. 

A  recent  Forbes  magazine  article  de- 
tails the  expansion  of  Rich  Products.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  present  Roliert  Rich  and  his  son 
Bobby  as  example  of  the  type  of 
American  citizen  that  have  made  our 
country  great  and  will  restore  America 
to  economic  strengths 

Au.  ni  TBS  Familt 
(By  Jonathan  Greenberg) 

Robert  Rich  pioneered  the  nondairy  dairy 
Industry  with  soybean-based  whipping 
cream  and  coffee  cream  that  isnt  really 
cream.  For  nearly  40  years  privately  owned 
Rich  Products  (Torp.  has  worked  this  niche 
profitably.  Now  Rich's  stm.  Bob  Jr.,  pred- 
dent.  has  plans  to  bring  Rich  out  of  the 
niches  as  a  fully  divendfied  food  company. 

He  has  already  made  a  start.  Ricb  Prod- 
ucU  has  quadrupled  ita  sales  over  the  past 
seven  years,  to  $400  million  last  year,  with 
earnings  approaching  a  healthy  4  percent  of 
revenues.  More  important,  about  half  of 
that  $400  million  was  from  nondairy  re- 
placement products,  compared  with  alMut 
71  percent  in  1075.  That's  only  tlft  begin- 
ning, says  Bob  Jr.  His  goal  is  to  diversify 
into  all  areas  of  prepared  foods,  induding 
f  roaen  seafoods,  fruita  and  Q>eclalty  meaU 
Rteh  ProducU  will  be  a  $1  billion  company 
by  1988.  he  says,  and  ultimately  "one  of  the 
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""T*"*—   in  Uw 


food 


to  bopliw  Rteb'i  new  FMaae  Vlo 
«m  prarlde  m  U(  boost.  The 
I  of  the  fne  water  BMri- 
I  In  ft  product  with  ottwr  natunlly  oe- 
lllw  Rigar  and  Mlt.  The 
IteooBMo  ^wwp»M<  to  these 
ae  that  the  product  lemalne  wft 
than  the  (raeatnc 
of  water.  Thto  Bwana  that  robrtancea 
quantitlea  of  augar.   audi  aa 
frott  In  pie  filllnga.  can  be  eaten 
right  out  of  the  !>■— r  without  being 


to  aold  to  BMMt  aupenBaiket  «»*«»*»»■ 
tai  the  eoontry.  Laat  year  thto  aeeounted  for 
neatly  $100  mlllloD  in  Mloa. 

Whoa  the  Rlehea  an  out  aoqutrlng  other 
oompanlea.  a  lot  of  bigger  aoqidaitora  would 
like  to  acquire  RkOL  "We've  been  ap- 
proadMd  tqr  Uterallj  every  major  food  com- 
pany in  the  worid."  aays  Bob  Jr.  expanatve- 
ly.  Kvery  offer  to  promptly  releeted  before 
anyone  even  geta  down  to  the  figurea.  Rich's 
niche  to  ao  rich  that  the  Rich  fUnOy  intends 
to  keep  on  working  it  themselves.* 


hard."  aays  Bob  Jr. 

I  no  ever  match  Rldi  Produete' 
product.  Coffee  RlchT  If  it 
to  aU  ready  to  cash  In.  It 
M  patanta  on  the  proceas.  which  it 
MM*  nearly  $0  mHUan  to  develop.  So 
tar.  it  takea  in  $U  mflUcn  a  year  licensing 
ths  praeem  to  BO  ooaspanlea.  Most  of  them 
are  tai  Barope.  rather  than  In  the  UJB.  Rich 
that  American  *—»r"**—  *k  em- 
hto  small  company  lieat 
itoK. 

RUi  haa  another  key  strategy,  aoqulsi- 
tlom  srtileh  operatea  In  an  unusual  way.  It 
ssenw  to  work.  Bob  8r.  snd  Bob  Jr.  try  to 
sdect  other  ccwpaniea  that  are  also  run  by 
father«OB  teasas.  "We  coaae  along  as  a 
viable  alteraathre  to  the  public  companies." 
says  Bob  ar.  "They  can  stffl  operate  their 
Iwwiiws  and  not  have  the  rug  pulled  out 
tram  under  them  if  anything  should 
happen."  All  Rich  takeovers  are  friendly,  he 
says,  snd  moot  owners  stay  on  afterward  be- 
caoae  the  aU-tn-the-famOy  policy  practically 
turns  them  into  in-laws.  "Thto  vfcilates  a  lot 
<rf  rules  of  the  Mg  public  companies."  aays 
Bob  Jr..  "but  nepotism  woita." 

Robert  St..  now  «•  and  Rich  Produete 
diahman.  ^""t''*^  onto  the  secret  of  non- 
dairy  replacement  back  in  IMS  while  trying 
to  ftaid  coBUBerdal  applications  for  what  he 
had  learned  about  product  substitution  with 
the  War  Food  A«kninlstrati«in  during  World 
War  n.  Itr  the  long  train  ride  one  day  from 
Buffalo  to  a  distributor  on  Long  Island,  be 
paired  some  of  hto  new  soybean-based 
"whipping  cream"  tn  dry  Ice  to  keep  it  cooL 
He  didnt  intend  to  treeae  it.  but  when  he 
arrived  he  found  it  froaen  solid.  Desperately 
he  mashed  it  up  and  found  that  It  still 
whipped  perfectly.  That,  says  Rich,  was  the 
iKg inninf  of  the  fToaen  nondalry  produete 
indortry— an  industry  that  Rich  Produete 
Corp..  stai  baaed  In  Buffalo,  has  dominated 
ever  since. 

Ridi  was  alao  shrewd  enough  to  position 
hto  TT  as  a  supplier  to  the  food-serv- 
ice sector,  the  part  of  the  industry  that  aerv- 
loes  restanranta,  hospitals,  schools  snd  the 
like,  rather  than  supermarkete  The  long 
stonge  life  of  hto  products,  he  reasoned, 
would  appeal  more  to  cost-conscious  food- 
operators  than  to  taste-oonsclous 

And  Jnsteart  of  competing  head- 
on  with  General  Foods-type  conglomerates 
in  ad-influeneed  retafl  markets.  Rich  quietly 
buflt  up  markete  behind  the  scenes. 

In  IMO.  15  years  after  starting  the  compa- 
ny. Rich  brought  out  Coffee  Rich,  a  freesa- 
ble.  pouraUe.  nondairy  substitute.  It  has 
itrmiinstTit  ite  market  since,  currently  with  a 
M%  diare.  daims  Rich.  Then  the  company 
devdoped  another  ttanely  product:  froaen 
doutfL  Supermarlute  wanted  a  fresh-baked 
aroma  In  their  stores  but  didnt  want  the 
hassle  of  setting  up  expensive  bakeries. 
Today  Rich  Produete  runs  the  largest 
froaen  dough  plant  in  the  world.  Rich 
clatana  that  ite  dough  for  breads.  roUs  and 
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•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aabegtoa  diseage  ia  a  national 
tragedy  of  stunning  proportions.  Over 
21  million  Americans  have  been  ex- 
posed to  slsnificant  amounts  of  aibea- 
tos  in  oocupatiraiB  ranging  f rmn  con- 
itruction  to  shipbuilding  to  autinno- 
bile  maintenance. 

In  the  San  Frandaco  Bay  area,  a 
portion  of  which  I  represent,  perhaps 
a  quuter  million  men  and  w<Hnen 
have  been  exposed  to  carcinogenic  as- 
bestos in  shipyards  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  men 
and  women,  over  the  course  of  many 
years,  will  develop  disabling  diseases 
as  a  result  of  that  exposure.  As  many 
as  15  percent  of  heavily  exposed  work- 
ers will  die  of  asbestosis:  many  more 
will  also  die  of  cancer  attributable  to 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestos. 

But  few  victims  of  occupational  dis- 
eases will  ever  receive  the  woriiers' 
compensation  awards  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  few  who  do  will  wait 
far  longer  and  receive  far  less  than  oc- 
cupational-injury victims.  Less  than  5 
percent  of  their  medical  costs  will  be 
paid  by  Uie  compensation  system.  And 
when  they  die.  the  survivors'  benefits 
will  be  one-tenth  those  of  an  occupa- 
tional injury  victim. 

The  unworkability  of  the  compensa- 
tion system  has  led  over  20,000  asbes- 
tos woriters  to  file  lawsuits  against  260 
manuf  actxirers  and  other  third  parties; 
500  new  suits  are  being  filed  each 
week,  totally  overwhelming  the  ability 
of  the  courts  to  process  the  cases. 
While  there  have  been  a  few  large 
awards  and  settlements,  the  delays  are 
long,  and  the  average  benefits,  like 
those  under  workers'  coimwnsation. 
have  been  Inadequate. 

The  average  return  to  a  successful 
plaintiff  is  under  $50,000— and  one- 
third  of  that  amount  goes  to  attor- 
neys. The  remaining  $25,000  to  $30,000 
represents  the  workers'  lost  wages, 
pain  and  suffering,  medical  expenses, 
and  survivors'  benefits.  The  settlement 
rarely  covers  the  costs  accrued  by  the 
disabled  woriier  during  the  protracted 
litigation  period. 
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And  when  those  meager  benefits  are 
gone,  the  responsfble  Industry  Ig  free 
from  obligation,  and  the  bflls  are  paid 
by  the  taxpayer. 

According  to  testimony  befne  the 
SubcomBiittee  on  Labor  Standards, 
the  cost  of  providing  pubUe  asshtanfif 
to  oceupatlonally  diseased  workers  Is 
$3  bOllon  a  year— an  unwitting  taxpay- 
er subsidy  of  hanrdous  Industries. 

The  payments  of  prompt  compensa- 
tion benefits,  as  well  as  settlements 
and  Judisnents  in  the  lawsuits  have 
been  further  frustrated  within  the 
past  year  by  the  bankruptcy  filings  of 
the  ManvUle  Corp..  and  two  other  as- 
bestos manufacturers.  These  actions 
not  (mly  delay  the  awarding  of  Just 
beneflta  to  woiters,  but  alao  Jeopikrd- 
iae  the  financial  stability  of  businesses 
which  are  being  called  upim  to  shoul- 
der a  dlsproporticmate  share  of  the 
compensation  burden. 

The  enactment  of  occupational  dis- 
ease compmsation  legislation  has  been 
an  elusive  goal  for  many  years.  Like 
the  events  which  spurred  toxic  waste 
cleanup  laws,  however,  we  have  failed 
to  act  untfl  tragedy  has  struck. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  respcmd  to  this  sweeping  national 
crisis.  This  legislation  wlU  establish  a 
fair  system  for  providing  adequate 
benefits  on  a  timely  basis  to  occupa- 
tionally  disabled  Americans  and  their 
survivors— at  no  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer of  this  country. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  eight 
cospcMisors  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion include  every  Donocratic  member 
of  my  Lalx>r  Standards  Subcommittee. 

The  Occupational  Disease  Compen- 
sation Act  replaces  the  51  contradicto- 
ry, complex,  and  ineffective  State  sys- 
tems with  a  single  administrative 
mechanism  for  delivering  benefits  to 
deserving  disease  victims. 

This  legislation  builds  on  existing 
administrative  structures  within  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  special  task 
force  would  be  created  within  that  De- 
partment to  expedite  the  processing  of 
the  enormous  backlog  of  asbestos 
claims.  The  asbestos  task  force  wotild 
be  totally  funded  by  responsible  indus- 
tries, not  by  taxpayers. 

The  legiidation  provides  disability 
and  medical  benefits  to  disabled  work- 
ers, and  death  benefits  to  surviving 
spouses  and  family  members.  Compen- 
sation under  this  bill  is  limited  to 
those  with  work-related  deaths  and 
disabilities,  and  eligibility  teste  are 
rigid  to  assure  that  only  deserving  ap- 
plicants receive  benefits. 

Fairness  is  the  central  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  bill. 

The  entire  financial  burden  of  tUs 
compensation  program  will  be  borne 
by  responsible  emplojrers  and  the  in- 
dustry. The  bill  does  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  any  public  funds. 

The  funding  mechanism  employed 
by  the  bill  Is  an  insurance  pool  based 
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upon  the  estimated  liability  of  each 
participant.  The  average  recipient 
under  this  plan  would  receive  higgler 
oompensatkm  at  a  muda  faster  rate 
than  the  meager  benefits  received 
under  the  current  compensation  and 
tort  liablltty  systems.  As  with  oth» 
workers'  compensation  laws,  this 
system  would  be  the  occlusive  means 
for  workers  to  receive  disability  and 
medical  benefits,  except  In  the  case  of 
WOTkers  who  have  already  sought  ben- 
efits under  the  existing  State  compen- 
sation systems.  Those  workers  would 
be  able  to  proceed  with  lawsuits  filed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
new  law. 

My  bill  contains  an  important  safe- 
guard against  the  unlikely  f aOure  of 
the  new  compensation  system.  Work- 
ers who  file  a  claim  under  this  bill 
could  also  f  Ue  a  liability  suit,  but 
action  on  that  suit  would  be  suspended 
in  order  to  give  the  rompensation 
system  an  appropriate  opportunity  to 
process  the  claim.  If  the  syston  falls 
to  conclude  a  case  within  U  months  of 
filing,  the  injured  worker  wHl  have  the 
right  to  proceed  instead  with  a  law- 
suit. This  compromise  provision  will 
encourage  the  system  to  work  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly,  whUe  protecting 
workers'  rlthts. 

Last,  thi$  legislation  recognises  that, 
as  terrible  as  the  asbestos  tragedy  Is, 
there  are  many  other  tlddng  time 
bombs  in  our  Nation's  workplaces. 
Other  workers  who  develop  occupa- 
tional diseases  should  not  have  to 
endure  thg  long  delays  suffered  by  as- 
bestos woikers. 

Therefore,  my  legislation  establishes 
a  mechankm  for  extending  the  cover- 
age of  thfe  act  to  other  diseases  and 
disabilities  which  result  from  occupa- 
tional exposures,  based  upm  expert 
scientific  and  medical  research. 

This  legislation  has  been  developed 
over  the  oouise  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  the  cooperation  and  full  partici- 
pation of  all  parties  to  the  asbestos 
dispute.  I  want  to  offer  my  i4>inecia- 
tlon  to  everyone  who  assisted  In  that 
process. 

As  we  move  forward  with  hearings,  I 
expect  to  hear  recommmdatiwis  for 
inu>rovanents  in  the  legislation.  I  wel- 
come such  advice.  We  must  all  recog- 
nize that  the  opposition  of  any  of  the 
major  parties  can  doom  this  legisla- 
tion. But  it  would  also  doom  tens  of 
thousands  of  disabled  workers,  their 
families  and  their  survivors  to  impov- 
erishmentt  medical  inattenti<m.  and 
even  greater  tragedies.  No  req>onsible 
person  or  industry  can  permit  that  to 
occur. 

This  legislation  Is  the  very  highest 
priority  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standarda,  I  am  totally  committed  to 
expediting  hearings,  markup,  and  pas- 
sage In  (Alls  Congress,  and  we  will 
begin  on  that  process  next  month. 
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TBS  OCCDFATIOIIAL  DISBASB  OOimVSATIOIl 

ACT.  asoan  muia.  b-calif.,  autbos 

SteMon.  1.  Section  1  establishes  the  title  of 
the  Act,  and  provides  a  Table  of  Contente 

Seetto*  2.  Section  2  contains  the  Congres- 
sional findings  and  purposes  which  detaO 
the  riak  of  harmful  substances  to  workers, 
the  tnsdequacy  of  the  current  oonmensation 
and  Utlgattve  processes,  and  the  need  for  a 
federal  rotnpfnaation  program  for  occupa- 
tional diaease  victims. 

SecMoM  J.  Thto  section  defines  the  terms 
which  are  used  in  the  Act 

Stehon.  4.  Section  4  estabUsbes  the  sppll- 
cabOtty  of  the  Act  to  all  enqiloyees  snd  em- 
Irioyers,  snd  for  all  deaths  or  disabilities 
which  result  from  work-related  diseases 
which  are  covered  by  the  Act 

Section  5.  Thto  section  establishes  the 
compensation  provided  the  victims  of  occu- 
pational diseases  for  death  or  total  or  par- 
tial disability.  All  medical  expenses  sssodat- 
ed  with  the  diseases  sre  to  be  compensated. 
In  addition,  monetary  beneflte  which  are 
fair,  reasonable,  and  adequate  to  the  needs 
ot  the  victiniB  will  be  provided.  Benef ite  for 
total  disability  will  be  M  percent  of  the  Na- 
tional Construction  Average  Weekly  Wage 
for  disabled  workers  whose  primary  expo- 
sure to  the  harmful  substance  was  during 
employment  In  the  construction  Industry: 
and  tar  all  other  workers,  80  percent  of  the 
National  Manufacturing  Average  Weekly 
Wage.  Monetary  beneflte  for  partially  dis- 
abled workers  wiU  be  based  on  their  wage 
loss  due  to  the  dlssbling  condition,  or  on  the 
extoit  of  the  loes  of  their  physical  capacity 
due  to  the  disabling  condition.  Death  and 
survivors'  beneflte  are  fixed  at  five  years' 
total  dtoabillty  beneflte. 

Section  9.  Thto  section  establishes  the  cri- 
teria tor  detennination  of  the  eligibility  of  a 
daimant  for  compensation.  Claimante  must 
demonstrate  that  the  death  or  disability  of 
the  emidoyee  was  the  result  of  a  disease 
which  arose  out  of  employment  exposure  to 
a  toxic  substance,  and  that  the  employee 
did  not  receive  workers'  oompensauon  bene- 
flte for  the  same  death  or  disability  imder  a 
state  workers'  compensation  law  or  the 
Longshore  Act  Because  the  initial  scope  of 
the  Mil  to  limited  to  asbestos  cases,  thto  sec- 
tion also  contains  medical  presumptions  es- 
tablishing the  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  certain  diseases  and  exposure  to  as- 


iSection  7.  Thto  section  requires  that 
dalms  be  flled  with  the  local  office  of  the 
Labor  Department's  Office  of  Workers' 
Compensation  Programs  within  two  years 
after  the  death  or  disability  occurs  and  the 
claimant  knew  of  the  work-relatedness. 
Claims  liased  on  preenactment  deaths  or 
dtoaUlltles  may  be  fUed  within  two  years  of 
the  effective  date,  if  not  otherwise  compen- 
sated under  the  stete  workers'  con^Mnsa- 
tion  law  or  the  Lcmg^ore  Act.  Similar  rules 
apply  with  respect  to  claims  which  may  be 
fUed  based  on  subsequent  coverage  of  other 
occupational  disrases  under  the  Act 

Section  S.  Thto  section  establishes  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  adjudication  of  claims. 
Claims  are  processed  by  the  Office  of  WoriL- 
en'  CompensstlMi  Programs,  which  may 
submit  medical  questions  of  fact  for  binding 
detennination  by  impartial  medical  examin- 
ers The  OWCP  will  issue  an  order  awarding 
or  during  compensation,  based  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced  during  the  claims  sdjudlca- 
ttve  process,  unless  a  hearing  to  requested, 
in  which  case  the  administrative  law  judge 
will  issue  an  opinion,  which  will  form  the 
of  the  final  agency  determination. 
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Section  9.  Section  9  provides  that  any 
party  may  petttlon  for  review  of  the  agency 
order  by  the  Beneflte  Review  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Labw,  within  M  days  of 
such  orden.  Subsequent  appeato  are  to  the 
UJS.  Circuit  Courte  of  Appeals. 

Section  10.  Section  10  estabUshca  the  rda^ 
tionshtp  between  the  remedies  under  thto 
Act  and  other  UUgattve  processes.  Thto  Act 
to  to  be  the  woikets'  exclusive  remedy 
sgainst  the  employer,  union,  and  agente  and 
insurers  of  the  employer  or  the  union. 
Those  with  tncenactment  deaths  and  dis- 
abilities may  file  for  compenssfinn  under 
thto  Act  if  they  havent  already  received 
woricers'  compensaticm  beneflta,  or  have  not 
been  denied  those  beneflte  on  an  adjudica- 
tion on  the  merite  Those  with  postenact- 
ment  claims  must  fUe  for  compensation 
under  thto  Act  Tlie  filing  of  a  daim  for 
compensaUon  serves  as  sn  automatic  stay  of 
any  law  suit  which  the  claimant  may  have 
against  a  third  party.  Such  stay  remains  in 
effect  for  18  months  (for  sll  claims  filed 
within  the  first  two  years  after  enactment) 
and  for  12  months  (for  sD  claims  fOed  after 
the  second  year  after  enactment).  If  the 
final  agency  determination  to  made  on  the 
compensation  claim  within  the  18  or  12 
month  period  (as  appropriate),  the  claimant 
must  accept  that  determination,  and  the 
law  suit  to  withdrawn.  If  the  final  agency 
determination  to  not  made  within  the  18  or 
12  month  period  (as  appropriate),  the  claim- 
ant may  withdraw  the  compensation  datan 
and  proceed  with  the  praaecution  of  the  law 
suit  sgainst  the  third  party. 

Section  11.  Section  11  omtains  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  cost  of  compensating  vic- 
tims, as  well  ss  the  cost  of  operating  the 
compensation  program,  wiU  be  borne  by  re- 
sponsible employers  and  Industry.  There 
will  be  no  federal  financial  ccmtribution  to 
thto  program. 

Thto  section  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  pool  of  insurers 
to  underwrite  liabilities  under  thto  Act  Re- 
sponsible employers  and  manufacturers 
may  secure  llaMllty  insurance  through  thto 
pool,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
self -insure  their  obligations. 

The  Secretary  to  directed  to  develop  a  for- 
mula for  allocating  the  responsibility  for 
funding  beneflte  under  the  Act  smong  re- 
sponsible employers  snd  manufacturers, 
and  to  insure  through  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement authority  provided,  that  employ- 
ers and  manufacturers  meet  their  obligation 
to  provide  sufficient  insurance  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  compensation  program. 

Section  12.  Thto  section  provides  that 
monetary  beneflte  shsU  be  paid  bi-weddy. 
and  shall  commence  promptly  upon  the 
filing  of  an  uncontested  dafan,  or  after  the 
final  determination  of  a  daim  which  has 
been  contested.  A  mechsnism  for  adjudicat- 
ing questions  arising  out  of  the  psLjnnent  of 
beneflte  to  provided,  as  weU  as  penalties  for 
the  improper  suspension  of  ompensation 
payments. 

Section  13.  Thto  section  provides  that  the 
responsible  employos  ami  manufacturers 
will  pay  the  represmtation  fees  of  daimante 
who,  because  of  challenges  to  their  daims 
for  ccmipensation.  must  secure  legal  or  non- 
legal  assistance  in  processing  their  claims. 

Section  14.  Section  14  prohibite  onployer 
discrimiiuition  against  an  individual  who 
has  filed  a  compensati<m  claim  or  other 
legal  action,  or  who  has  previously  been  ex- 
posed to  a  toxic  substsnce  in  the  workplace, 
and  provides  enforcement  procedures. 

Section  IS.  Thto  section  establishes  a  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
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I  for  rMMWh  Into  improvinc 
I  of  vorkan  ezpoaed  to  toxic 
mediaa  tnatoient  of 
.  and  ■todylnc  the  development 
of  wupethinil  aiKMW.  Thie  pwnram  to  to 
be  funded  by  the  onployen  and  menuf ae- 
turen  irtio  eontribute  to  the  peyment  of 
ecMBpanMUlon  by  a  1  percent  suRdiarge  on 
the  east  of  the  eonmenntlon  protram. 

Stettam.  iC  Thto  aectlon  eetabltohw  the 
prooeduie  by  which  the  oovcrace  of  thto  Act 
may  be  wpaiwlt^  to  Inehide  different  work- 
en  who  nay  be  expoaed  to  toidc  ■ubetancei 
other  than  aibwtfle  The  National  Initltute 
for  Otcupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  will 
fim^*^  an  ongotac  review  of  medical  re- 
icarrti.  and  the  Secretary  of  BBS  will 
report  «»»"i*ny  on  thoae  atudiea  which  indi- 
cate that  the  rtok  of  occupational  dtoeaae 
amoiw  iroupa  of  workers  exceed  that  which 
would  be  expected  In  a  idrallar  unexpoaed 
popntotlon  by  at  leaat  30  percent.  In  theae 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  may  recom- 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by 
formal  rulemaklnc.  promulgate  regulatlona 
to  firpaiH  the  coverace  of  thto  Act  to  In- 
clude audi  diet  an  or  auch  croups  of  work- 
ers The  Secretary's  regulation  to  expand 
coverage  wOl  Inchide  medtrally  Justified  pre- 
■umpttona  Unking  diaeasea  with  exposure  to 
toxic  subatancea.  formulas  for  apportioning 
financial  responsibility  among  employers 
■nd  manufacturers,  and  provlalons  for  pro- 
viding insurance  coverage  of  those  liabil- 
ities. The  Secretary's  regulation  to  subject 
to  a  two-Hooae  Oongreasional  veto. 

SeeUoH  17.  Thto  section  requires  that  the 
Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Programs 
TttaWr*'  a  separate  task  force  to  handle 
claims  presented  under  thto  Act,  and  estab- 
lish separate  procedures  (or  the  processing 
snd  adjudication  of  those  claims.  It  directs 
the  Benefits  Review  Board  to  prescribe 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  discretionary 
review  of  appeato  taken  from  OWCP  deter- 
minations on  "'»*—«" 

SeetUm  it.  Thto  section  contains  the  ad- 
mlnistnUlve  provisions  for  the  insurance 
pool  which  will  pay  the  benef  iU  under  the 
Act.  permits  the  designation  of  a  manager 
of  the  pool,  and  authorises  the  pool  or  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  ad- 
ministnUlon  of  the  pool  and  the  manage- 
ment of  its  responsibilities. 

SeetUm  19.  Thto  section  provides  the  Sec- 
retary with  authority  to  seek  to  enjoin  cer- 
tain acta  or  i»actices  which  are  violative  of 
the  Act. 

Section  20.  Thto  section  provides  that  the 
holding  invalid  of  any  provision  of  thto  Act 
will  not  result  in  the  Invalidation  of  the  rest 
of  the  Act;  but  that  a  Judicial  determination 
that  holds  invalid  the  llmltaUon  of  liabUlty 
of  manufacturers  will  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  sudi  manufacturers'  oblgation  to 
provide  funding  of  compensation  benefits, 
and  simHarty.  that  the  holding  invalid  of 
any  aspect  of  the  compensation  program 
with  reapect  to  groups  of  disabled  workers 
will  enable  thoae  workers  to  pursue  legal 
remedlsa  outside  the  Act. 

SecMOM  21.  Section  31  provides  that  the 
Act  win  become  effective  six  months  after 
its  enactment.* 
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SENTENCINO  PROPOSAL 

HON.  PEmTwTRODINO,  JR. 
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Thundaw,  May  29, 19S3 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  %>eiJter.  I  re- 
cently introduced,  at  the  requegt  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Stateg.  the  Sentendnc  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  ThlB  propoaed  legislation  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Conference's  Probation 
Committee  imder  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Gerald  Bard  TJoflat.  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference  at 
its  March  meeting.  I  welcome  this  pro- 
posal as  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  efforts  to  reform  the  Federal  sen- 
tencing syston. 

Pew  question  that  Federal  sentenc- 
ing procedures  need  revision.  One  per- 
vasive flaw  in  current  Federal  sentenc- 
ing practice  is  unwarranted  disparity 
in  the  sentences  imposed.  The  absence 
of  congressional  guidance  to  the  Judi- 
ciary has  all  but  guaranteed  that, 
without  apparent  Justification,  simi- 
larly situated  offenders  convicted  of 
the  same  type  of  offense  will  receive 
different  sentences.  This  disparity 
exists  in  part  because  Judges  are  not 
required  to  state  their  reasons  for  im- 
posing a  particular  sentence  and  in 
part  because  the  sentencing  system  is 
premised  on  the  belief  that  individual- 
ized Justice  is  served  by  making  ad  hoc 
predictions  about  the  likelihood  of  re- 
hablliUtion  in  a  prison  environment 
or  on  probation.  Thus,  current  law 
permits  persons  convicted  of  the  same 
offense  and  with  the  same  criminal 
history  to  receive  different  sentences 
based  on  suppositions  about  how  long 
it  will  take  them  to  be  "cured"  in 
prison. 

Congress  took  a  substantial  step 
toward  eliminating  unwarranted  sen- 
tence disparity  in  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion and  Reorganization  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-233).  The  direction 
provided  to  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion by  that  act  has  largely  resulted  in 
similarly  situated  Federal  inmates 
serving  similar  terms  in  prison.  That 
act.  however,  has  not  enabled  the 
Parole  Commission  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely such  unwarranted  disparity  as  is 
caused  by  the  initial  decision  whether 
to  incarcerate  or  by  the  sentencing 
court's  setting  parole  eligibility  at  a 
later  date  than  that  which  the  appli- 
cable parole  guideline  establishes. 

A  second  major  problem  in  current 
law  is  the  lack  of  clearly  delineated 
procedures  for  imposing  sentence. 
Present  law  specifically  authorizes 
only  imprisonment  and  fine.  There  is 
no  sentence  of  supervised  or  unsuper- 
vised probation:  restitution  has  only 
recently  been  added,  and  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate sentence.  There  is  also  no  explicit 
method  of  resolving  factual  diq>utes 
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which  materially  affect  gent,mclng  de- 
dshHis. 

Finally,  our  current  sentencing 
system  reUes  far  too  heavily  on  impris- 
onment, an  Incredibly  ezpoislve 
method  of  attempting  to  deter  crimi- 
nal behavior.  Its  usefulness  Is  limited 
to  its  ability  to  punish  offenders  and 
to  remove  them  from  society  so  they 
cannot  commit  additional  crimes.  It 
should  thus  be  reserved  for  violent  or 
career  criminals  from  whom  there  is 
no  other  appropriate  protection.  Cur- 
rent Federal  law  contains  no  provi- 
sions stimulating  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive sentences  for  nonviolent  offend- 
ers, and  conversely  no  encouragement 
to  the  Imprisonment  of  dangerous 
criminals. 

The  House  of  Representatives  began 
significant  efforts  to  remedy  the  defi- 
ciencies In  Federal  sentencing  prac- 
tices in  the  96th  Congress,  when  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Subcommittee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  former  colleague  Bob 
Drinan,  drafted  a  criminal  code  reform 
bill.  The  Judicivy  Committee  report- 
ed that  legislation,  but  the  Congress 
adjourned  before  floor  action  could  be 
taken.  The  reform  effort  continued 
last  Congress  under  the  guidance  of 
our  colleague  from  Michigan.  Johh 
ComrsBS.  The  criminal  code  bill  re- 
ported by  his  subcommittee  last  Con- 
gress has  been  introduced  this  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  2013. 

I  welcome  the  Judicial  Conference 
bUl  as  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
work.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
the  bill  draws  heavily  upon  the  legisla- 
tion drafted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  in  earlier  Congresses. 
The  basic  f  eattires  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference biU— Judicially  developed  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  a  more  restricted 
role  for  parole,  and  appellate  review  of 
sentencing— are  concepts  which  I  have 
endorsed  in  the  past,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  go  far  toward  resolving  the 
inefficiency  and  injustice  of  our  cur- 
rent system.  I  cannot,  however,  fully 
endorse  the  Judicial  Conference  bill  at 
this  time  because  I  believe  that  sen- 
tencing legislation  must  include  two 
important  matters  that  are  insuffi- 
ciently addressed  in  the  proposal:  the 
sentencing  hearing  and  the  use  of  al- 
ternatives to  prison  for  nonviolent  of- 
fenders. 

First,  the  possession  of  acciurate  in- 
formation Is  critical  to  making  a  sen- 
tencing decision,  especially  in  a  system 
utilising  sentencing  guidelines.  The 
methods  and  procedtires  for  acquiring 
such  information  currently  are  not 
spelled  out  sUtutorily  and  the  case 
law  on  the  matter  is  not  extensive. 
The  Judicial  Conference  bill,  by  its  si- 
lence, would  carry  forward  the  current 
state  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  better  approach  is  to  spell  out  in 
statutory  language  the  means  by 
which  both  the  prosecution  and  the 
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deteaat  can  Insure  that  all  rdevant  In- 
formation Is  provided  to  the  court,  and 
by  which  the  court  can  reiolve  factual 
disputes. 

aeeaoA,  4  vital  element  of  sentencing 
reform  Is  the  enoouragaient  of  the 
use  of  alt#matives  to  pclaan  tor  mm- 
vtolmt  of  lenders.  Althouili  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  bill  takes  a  algnlf leant 
gtrlde  towferd  this  goal  by  requiring 
that  a  Judge  choose  the  least  reatzlo- 
tive  sentence.  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
alternatives  must  be  furthn-  moour- 
aged  by  «)eclflc  provlsloos  for  new. 
noiu>rlson  sentences.  In  the  past.  Judi- 
ciary Committee  proposals  have  in- 
cluded such  provisions.  I  also  believe 
that  a  corollary  principle  should  be 
considered:  most  chronic,  violent  of- 
fenders Should  be  guaranteed  a 
lengthy  period  of  imprlscmment  for 
the  protection  of  society.  While  nei- 
ther the  Judicial  Conference  bill  nor 
the  past  Judiciary  Committee  propoa- 
als  have  Included  such  inovislons.  a 
proposal  Along  these  lines  should  be 
studied. 

In  addition.  I  cannot  now  fully  en- 
dorse the  Judicial  Conference  bill's  au- 
thorizing the  Government  to  appeal 
sentences.  There  are  compelling  argu- 
n-ents  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
which  I  believe  deserve  additional 
study  as  we  consider  reform  during 
thisCongNss. 

By  submitting  this  proposal,  the  Ju- 
dicial brattch  has  Joined  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  a  new  Federal  sen- 
tencing system.  I  am  oonfidoit  that 
this  Congtess  will  enact  legislation  to 
that  end.  I  introduce  this  legislation  In 
the  hope  of  encouraging  further 
debate,  and  action,  on  the  criminal 
Justice  issues  before  us. 

The  propgaed  Judicial  Conference  bill  has 
three  major  features: 

Determintcy  of  aenteneet:  Under  the  bill, 
incaroerated  def  «idants  wOl  know  at  the 
time  of  sentencing  how  kng  they  will  serve 
if  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  confined. 

Sentencing  pumuuU  to  gmtdeUnea:  Ouide- 
llnes  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  on  the  advise  of  a  Committee  on 
Sentencing  Ouidelinea.  Sentencing  Judges 
may  depart  from  the  guiddlnes  if  they  find, 
on  the  basto  of  drcumstaneea  of  the  particu- 
lar offense  or  offender,  that  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  are  best  served  by  departure. 

Appellate  review  of  aenteneeK  Sther  the 
Oovemment  or  the  def  eiutant  may  seek  ap- 
pellate review  of  a  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  incmrect 
application  of  the  guidellnea.  or  in  violation 
of  preacribed  proeedurea.  or  othenrise  in 
violation  of  the  laws  or  Constitution.  The 
defendant  «iay  appeal  from  an  above-guide- 
line sentenee,  and  the  Oovemment  from  a 
below-guidsline  sentence,  on  the  ground 
that  the  aeatenee  to  "plainly  Inappropriate." 
Qovemment  appeato  will  require  a  personal 
approval  of  the  Attorney  Ooieral  or  the  So- 
licitor General. 

nnSBMIIIACT  or  aBRBKXS 

The  biU  i»ovldes  that  the  sentencing 
court  shaU  include  in  the  aentenoe,  if  a  term 
of  incarceration  of  more  than  a  year  to  in- 
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duded,  the  date  on  which  the  defendant  to 
to  be  rdeaaed  on  parole  if  he  or  she  abides 
by  the  rules  of  the  institution  of  confine- 
ment. Benee.  unless  the  defendant  to  penal- 
ised tor  mlA^iavicn'  in  prison,  the  release 
date  to  fully  determined  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing. The  guideUnes  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  are  to  provide  guid- 
ance on  both  the  total  duration  of  the  sen- 
tenee and  the  release  date. 

Thto  bUl  does  not  abcdlsh  the  parole  func- 
tion. The  Parole  Commission  wiU  decide 
whether— and  for  how  long— a  def mdant  to 
to  be  penalized  for  misbehavior,  it  will  also 
continue  to  have  respcmsibility  for  supervi- 
slfg  parolees  and  making  revocation  ded- 
siona.  Bowever,  the  Parole  Conunisslon  will 
no  longer  set  parole  dates  based  on  the 
Commtasion's  Judgment  of  the  severity  of 
the  offense  and  the  offender's  rtok  category. 
UUdCT  the  proposed  bUl.  it  to  the  function  of 
the  sentencing  Juda».  acting  under  the 
guideline  system,  to  select  the  punishment 
for  tbe  offone;  the  function  of  the  Parole 
Comtiaission  to  to  make  dedskms  based  aa 
events  that  occur  after  sentencing. 

The  bUl  repeato  Uie  criminal  provisions  of 
the  NareoUc  Addict  RehabilitaUon  Act,  thus 
bringing  addicts  within  the  determinate  sen- 
tencing schemes.  It  eliminates  the  indeter- 
mlimte  sentencing  feature  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act,  but  preserves  the  require- 
ment that  persons  sentenced  under  the  act 
be  confined  in  separate  institutions  of  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  have  the  conviction 
set  aside.  Both  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehar 
bOitation  Act  and  the  Touth  Corrections 
Act  would  be  repealed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  Bouse  bills. 

SBmacmG  puxsttaiit  to  cnxDELnns 

Under  the  bill,  sentence  to  to  be  imtxiGed 
that  accords  with  the  v>pUcable  sentencing 
guideline  unless  the  court  finds,  on  the  l>asto 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  of- 
fense of  information  about  the  particular 
defendant,  that  the  purposes  of  sentraicing 
are  best  served  by  departing  from  the  guide- 
lines. 

The  guidelines  are  to  be  developed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  four  Judges  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice and  three  members  who  are  not,  or  have 
not  been,  either  federal  or  state  Judges.  At 
least  one  of  the  three  members  must  be  a 
nonlawyer.  The  guidelines  are  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, and  will  take  effect  180  days  thereaf- 
ter unless  Congress  prevents  that  outcome 
by  act  of  Congress. 

ATPKLLATX  REVIEW  OF  SEMTEM CES 

The  biU  provides  that  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  defendant  may  seek  appellate 
review  of  a  sentence  on  the  ground  that  the 
guidelines  were  incorrectly  applied,  that 
preacribed  procedures  were  not  followed,  or 
that  the  sentence  to  otherwise  illegal.  It  also 
provides  for  defendants'  appeato  of  above- 
guidelines  sentences  and  Govenunent  u>- 
peato  td  below-guldeline  sentences.  However, 
the  Oovemment  may  v>peal  only  with  the 
personal  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Solicitor  GeneraL  The  bill  contem- 
plates that  all  issues  about  the  sentence,  as 
well  as  any  challenge  to  the  conviction,  will 
be  raised  in  a  single  appeaL  The  bill  in- 
cludes amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  to  ensure  that  the  sen- 
tence appealed  from  to  the  final  sentence  of 
the  district  court. 

In  addition  to  appeato  from  above-gtiide- 
line  sentences,  the  bill  authorises  a  petition 
for  leave  to  appeal  from  a  within-guidellne 
sentence  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  to 
"clearly  unreasonable." 
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The  present  bill  permits  a  Oovemment 
appeal  <m  the  personal  approval  of  the  At- 
tmney  General  or  the  Solicitor  General  and 
in  denying  appeato  for  within-guidellne  sen- 
tences. Bowever.  it  permits  an  appeal  ftom 
any  soitence  outside  guidellnea. 

The  fundamental  motivation  for  a  guide- 
line system  to  to  reduce  divarity  by  produc- 
ing binding  standards  tor  Judges'  sentencing 
decisions.  The  role  of  appellate  review  in 
such  a  system  to  to  protect  the  binding 
nature  of  the  guideline,  permitting  depar- 
tures from  them  only  for  legally  acceptable 
reasons.  Restricting  appeato  from  sentences 
for  minor  offenses  would  undermine  the 
binding  nature  of  the  guiddines  for  such 
cases.  Moreover,  in  cases  In  which  imprison- 
ment to  imposed  in  an  above-guideline  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  that  to  lower  than  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor,  it  seems  anomalous  to 
restrict  the  defendant's  appellate  rights  on 
the  ground  that  the  offense  for  whldi  he 
was  Imprisoned  was  too  minor  to  warrant 
appellate  concern. 

Similariy.  prohibiting  appeato  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  undermine  the  binding 
nature  of  the  guidelines  and— to  that 
extent— permit  disparity  to  persist  It  would 
deny  the  courts  of  appesto  not  only  the  abO- 
ity  to  correct  unduly  lenient  sentences,  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  enunciate  law  about 
the  appropriate  Justification  of  below-gulde- 
line sentences.  There  to  no  sound  reason  for 
giving  a  convicted  offender  an  entitlement 
to  the  benefit  of  a  sentence  imposed  In  vio- 
lation of  standards  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  C(munittee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines.  The  goal  of  subjecting  discre- 
tion to  enforceable  standards  would  be  iU 
served  by  such  a  rule.  The  requirement  that 
Government  a4>peato  be  personally  mpproved 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  should  provide  ample  protection 
against  abuse  of  the  Government's  right  to 
take  an  appeal  under  the  bilLs 
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HON.  MARIORIE  S.  HOLT 

OFMARTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  JRiy  26. 1983 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Summit  Conference  will 
bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  to  discuss  economic  problems. 
The  Conference  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  American  economy  has  begun  a 
stronger  recovery  than  many  forecast- 
ers expected. 

We  have  achieved  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion of  inflation  and  cut  taxes  to  gen- 
erate economic  growth,  and  there  is 
considerable  hope  that  the  American 
recovery  will  stimulate  a  world  recov- 
ery from  recession. 

However,  we  have  critics  among  our 
allies.  Some  have  pursued  different 
economic  policies  than  ours  and  are 
complaining  that  we  have  caused  their 
problems. 

The  Summit  Conference  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  f onmi  for  foreign 
leaders  to  blame  the  United  States  for 
their  failed  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies. We  must  stand  firmly  for  our 
policy  of  promoting  economic  growth 
without  inflation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  recently  heard  lome  excel- 
lent ti»tlmimr  on  this  lubjeet  by  Dr. 
Davkl  Meieehnan.  profemw  of  eco- 
nomki  and  director  of  the  graduate 
economicB  programi  in  Northern  Vir- 
gtala  for  the  inrglnia  Polytechnic  In- 
Btttute  and  Sti^  Uhlverslty. 

I  sabmlt  that  teetinumy  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  House: 

I  Ambuca 


(By  DvfU  L  Metwlnum) 

wtth  almost  s  decade  of  eeo- 
mwti  that  tnieneral.  we 
rignlfleaat  ebanses  in  eco- 
polley  to  follow  aueh  mectlnsB.  The 
advaneed  liidastilal  eountrtaa  partldpattois 
in  these  annual  events  hare  dose  ecoDomfc; 
and  polltleal  tlea.  and  there  is.  and  would  be. 
mudi  "tf^fct  eommunlcattaa  among  the 
m.ttmmMw^  countries  and  their  leaderi  even  if 
economic  aamBBlt  meetinci  never  tooii  place. 
Such  was  the  case  before  aummits  becan. 
and  such  would  be  the  case  if  no  furtlier 
aummits  were  held. 

TO  be  sure,  periodic  ■ummits  do  force 
leaden  to  come  tocether  on  a  ■ystematic 
basis  snd  much  plannins  and  discumion 
takea  plaoe  in  preparation  for  Ute  event. 
Tlias.  there  Is  soaae  potential  for  facOitatinc 
an  ezdianie  of  ideas,  and  perliaps  some  lim- 
ited ooordinatkm  of  poUdea. 

Alofw  these  Unes.  I  would  hope  that  the 
countries  partldpotlnc  in  tlie  aummlt  meet- 
inc  win  tske  effective  setion  to  lessen  trade 
barrieri.  indudinc  those  erected  during  the 
reeent  iriffarinn  Moreover,  even  If  other 
eounMes  do  little  to  remove  thier  own  bar- 
riers. I  would  hope  that  the  United  States  Is 
wiae  enough  to  lower  our  barriers  so  that 
our  own  dttsem  csn  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
less  restricted  trade  and  conunerce.  Among 
other  things,  lowering  trade  barriers  Is  a 
sore  snd  effective  way  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  debt  repayment  po- 
tential of  the  UD.C's. 

I  would  also  hope  that  more  effective  poU- 
dea with  respect  to  east-west  trade  are 
adopted.  At  the  very  least,  western  coun- 
tries alwuld  not  subsidise  trade  with  the 
Communist  Idoc  nor  tolerate  the  export  of 
atrategie  goods. 

The  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
always  stuns  to  be  a  major  topic  at  econom- 
ic summits.  Tills  is  understsndsble  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  international  trade 
and  the  Icey  nrie  of  the  dollar.  It  aeenu  only 
yesterday  that  the  French  were  loudly  be- 
wailing the  fact  that,  in  their  view,  the 
dirilar  was  too  weak— not  that  the  franc  was 
too  strong,  snd  that  the  V&  was  exporting 
hifi«tin«  Now.  the  French  and  six  other  lo- 
dallst  governments  ranging  from  Greece 
and  Sweden  to  Senegal  complain  of  a  strong 
dollar— not  a  weak  franc,  and  call  for  inter- 
vention in  foreign  exchange  markets  to 
weaken  the  dollar,  and  perhaps  slso  to  move 
toward  reinstituting  large  scale  intervention 
in  foreign  exchange  maritets.  even  a  resur- 
rection of  tlie  failed  and  defunct  Bretton 
Woods  ftated  exchange  rate  syston. 

To  IM  sure,  the  dollar  hss  been  strong. 
EQUuhralently,  the  franc,  the  pound  and  the 
mark  have  lieen  weak.  Also,  the  United 
StaUbm  Is  running  a  current  account  deficit 
in  ita  balance  of  payments,  largely  because 
the  value  of  imports  exceeds  the  value  of 
exports.  The  balsnoe  of  payments  Is  an  ac- 
counting statement,  in  which  the  net  surplus 
(defldt)  on  current  account  must  equal  the 
net  defldt  (surplus)  on  capital  aocotmt.  Be- 
cauae  the  balance  of  payments,  like  other 
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seoounting  statssBsnts.  must  balanes  (and 
because  there  has  been  essentislly  no  U.8. 
govsnmcnt  intcrventloii)  the  current  ae- 
count  defldt  balances  snd  is  Bssimtially 
MtntVm'  to  the  capital  account  aureus.  One 
result  of  the  cspltal  account  surplus  is  that 
VJB.  interest  rates  sre  lower  thsn  they 
would  otberwiss  be.  which  is  most  welcome. 
By  the  same  token,  the  current  account  def- 
icit also  means  that  U.8.  inflation  is  lower 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  TIm  result  of  a 
strong  dollar  ia.  therefore,  lower  interest 
rates  snd  leas  inflation  than  would  other- 
wiae  be  the  case.  I  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
esns  would  count  both  of  these  as  Strang 
pluses.  Intervention  to  weaken  the  dcdlar. 
for  given  foreign  intereat  rates  snd  prices, 
must  lead  to  higher  interest  rates  in  the 
UJS..  more  inflation,  or  botli. 

Moreover,  a  strong  dollar  is  a  spur  to  both 
export  industries  snd  Import  competing  in- 
dustries In  foreign  countries.  This  is  why, 
— P'M't^iiy  during  recessions,  countries  often 
try  to  depress  their  currendes  in  order  to 
stimulate  sales.  Apparently,  the  French 
economy  Is  so  mismsnsged  by  their  aodalist 
government  that  even  a  very  weak  franc  has 
not  helped  them  very  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  French  wish  to 
intervene  in  foreign  exchange  markets  they 
csn  certainly  do  so  themselves  with  their 
own  sssets.  ss  they  have  done  in  reeent 
months.  This  way,  French  rather  than  UJS. 
taxpayers  bear  the  exchange  risks  resulting 
from  what  Is  nssrntlsIlT  government  specu- 
lation In  exchange  markets.  This  illustrates 
the  Important  point  that  any  discussion  of 
exchange  intervention  or  fixed  exchange 
rates  is  largely  empty  undeas  it  indudes  the 
crucial  details  of  which  country  or  interna- 
tional authority  has  which  rights  and  obli- 
gations. 

Alternatively,  UJS.  intervention  to  buy 
francs  requires  that  the  U.S.  also  sells  dol- 
Isrs  to  finance  the  purchsse.  Where  can 
these  dollars  come  from?  First,  we  could  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  francs  by  interesting 
taxes  or  incressing  the  budget  defldt  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  merit  to  VS. 
intervention,  then  \fien  is  also  merit  in  the 
usual  budgetary  review  and  controls.  Let 
Congress  appropriate  the  funds,  as  In  the 
case  of  most  foreign  aid,  and  let  there  be 
the  necessary  congressional  review  and  au- 
thorization. Unfortunately,  in  the  past  vir- 
t«iaUy  all  such  intervention  has  not  only 
been  off-budget,  it  has  also  been  financed 
directly  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  printing 
press.  The  dollars  created  to  buy  foreign  ex- 
change are  added  to  the  U.S.  money  supply, 
and  they  are  thereby  an  additional  source  of 
inflation  and  ultimately  of  higher  interest 
rates,  as  well.  In  addition,  the  VA  taxpay- 
ers, not  the  French  taxpayers,  bear  the  ex- 
change risk. 

By  the  same  token,  U.8.  citizens  who 
claim  that  the  dollar  Is  overvalued.  In  the 
sense  that  they  believe  that  its  foreign  ex- 
change value  will  fall,  can  readily  put  their 
own  money  where  their  Judgments  are  and 
buy  francs,  marks  aitd  so  forth,  or  sell  the 
dollar  short.  But  why  ask  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers to  fund  or  participate  in  these  specula- 
Uons? 

Note  that  the  International  Monetary 
Market  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change aiul  other  future  exchanges  offer 
easy  and  effldent  access  to  those  wishing 
either  to  speculate  in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets or  to  hedge  sgalnst  exchange  rate 
changes  and  volatility. 

This  is  why  sny  scheme  that  Indudes 
intervention  in  foreign  exchange  markets 
means  that  there  is  much  less  control  over 
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the  U A  money  supply.  Indsed.  a  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates,  sudi  as  the  Brstton 
Woods  system,  means  that  the  VM.  nonsy 
supply  bewmift  a  by-produet  of  VM.  inter- 
ventloo  in  fordcn  etrhams  aarksts.  a 
mighty  small  taO  to  wag  sndi  a  Mg  doc 

I  msy  add  that,  like  other  ostasss  oC^bv- 
emment  price  Axing,  tbs  old  Bretton 
Woods  IMF,  system  did  not  wofk  and 
oould  not  snd  did  not  sndurs.  e««n  In  the 
period  of  f sr  greater  stability  and  far  lass  in- 
flation. In  the  proesas  of  breaking  up  in  the 
late  19M's  and  early  1970'a.  the  fixed  rate 
system  itself  beesme  an  engine  of  Inflation, 
as  country  after  country  interrened  to  buy 
one  currency  or  another  with  ita  own  print- 
ing press  money.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  world  was  flooded  with  exeeas  money 
that  was  the  major  cause  of  inflation  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1970's  which  dwarfed  the 
inflation  creating  power  of  OJ>.B.C.  (See 
The  Plienomenon  of  Worldwide  Inflation, 
ed.  David  I.  Meiaelmsn  and  Arthur  B. 
Laffer,  1975.) 

Let  us  not  confuse  cause  and  effect  When 
countries  pursue  non-inflatiooary  and  stable 
policies,  exdisnge  rates  themselves  are  rela- 
tively stable.  Little  or  no  intervention  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  stable  exehsnge 
rstes.  When,  as  in  the  19M's.  countries  start 
to  pursue  inflationist  polides  snd  inflation 
rates  differ,  no  amount  of  intervention  can 
save  the  fixed  rate  regime.  Indeed.'  the  same 
condusicMi  for  the  efficacy— rather,  lack  of 
efficacy,  of  intervention  was  reached  by  the 
Working  Group  on  Exchange  Market  Inter- 
vention established  at  the  last  Summit  of 
Versailles  in  their  report  of  March  IMS. 
The  Working  Group  sras  composed  of  ex- 
perts from  the  countries  participating  in  the 
Summit  as  well  ss  representatives  of  the 
E.E.C.  and  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements. If  countries  follow  non-inflation- 
ist non-dirigiste  policies  where  persons  snd 
property  are  secure.  Intervention  is  not  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  exchange  rate  stability. 
If  countries  inflate  or  create  conditions  that 
encourage  the  flight  of  capital,  no  fixed  ex- 
change regime  can  endure  or  has  persisted 
without  the  spparatus  of  a  poUoe  state.  To 
pursue  polides  that  result  In  Inflation  and 
capital  flight  and  then  to  blame  the  UJS. 
for  a  weak  franc  Is  surely  an  exercise  in 
International  scapegoating. 

U.8.  or  \m:p.  intervention  in  exchange 
markets  would  ef fectWely  underwrite  Infla- 
tionist policies  sbroad.  U.S.  intervention  In 
exchange  markets,  snd  pertups  slso  IJIP. 
intervention,  may  also  lead  to  more  infla- 
tion in  the  U.a  as  well.  Under  the  usual  ar- 
rangements. If  there  is  UB.  Intervention  to 
support  the  franc  It  will  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  incresses  the  money  supply  to 
buy  francs.  But  for  given  prices  in  the 
United  SUtes,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
effect  on  the  exchange  rate  unless  French 
policy  also  changes,  which  is  not  at  all  as- 
sured. The  one  sure  thing  Is  that  faster 
money  growth  In  the  United  States  will 
make  it  Impossible  to  maintain  the  current 
state  of  slow  or  no  inflation.  Faster  money 
growth  In  the  UB.  will  lead  to  more  UB.  in- 
flation, thereby  following  the  French  lead. 
This  Is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of 
fixed  rates  and  UB.  intervention  to  finance 
them.  It  may  also  be  one  resson  why  coon- 
tries  and  special  interests  esger  for  inflatton 
propoae  or  cheer  on  such  polides. 

The  strong  dollar  Is  largely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  successful  antl-inflatian 
policy  in  the  United  Statea.  the  safe  haven 
the  United  States  afforda  fordgn  investors, 
snd  the  Improved  prospects  for  substantial 
eomomic  recovery.  In  my  judgmrat  high 


Interest  ratca  are  not  the  malar  factor  < 
ing  the  str^i«  MOat.  When  VB.  intarest 
ratca  fell  sharply  ttom  Joly  through  Mb- 
vember  of  &MB.  the  doUar  wmtlinisd  to 
■traagthen  against  the  UJE.  pound,  the 
Oerman  mark,  the  Fksndi  fkane,  the  Japa- 
nese yen.  the  Italian  Urs  and  other  major 
foreign  cumndea.  If  MM.  Intereat  rates  are 
crudal  in  detennining  fnrsign  rates,  why  did 
the  dollar  Mrengthen.  not  weaken,  when 
UB.  rates  cascaded  down? 

Some  of  the  diseusdoa  about  paariUe  co- 
ordination of  rmlirica  »— """g  ji^miiytiis  pai^ 
ttripating  tat  the  WHUaoSbait  BuBBBlt  fo- 
cuaea,  not  <b  impoitant  Ihdh  of  lowertng 
trade  banlets  and  restiioUng  the  export  of 
stratcgle  goods  to  the  Onwimnnist  biee-an 
area  where  coonUnatian  is  both  neosamry 
and  possible,  but  tnataad  onten  on  the 
liopcj  for  soordlnathm  ^^''"'g  natJiwis  of 
doesestle  mteetaiy  and  Hscal  pollrliis  The 
details  of  the  coordioatian  are  dertred  tram 
the  applicailion  of  a  simple  Keynedan  eco- 
nomic theory  that  has  been  standard  fSre 
for  sonae  years,  esperially  aasong  eoonomlstB 
over  the  sga  of  40  iriM  sre  unaware  that  the 
underlying  tEeynesian  theory  is  essfntislly 
empty.  The  theory  deala  sritb  the  economic 
aggregatea  of  flacal  p(dley.  goverament 
spending,  tax  receipts  and  the  defldt  plus 
the  economic  aggregatea  of  monetary  policy, 
the  quantity  of  money.  TIm  rate  of  intereat 
la  seen  ss  determined  by  the  intersetion  be- 
tween the  dse  of  budget  detldts  and  the 
quantity  of  money,  henoe.  the  presumptions 
of  a  tradeoff  between  fisoal  and  monetary 
policy. 

In  the  Ksynesisn  snalyais.  interest  rates 
are  seen  as  the  price  of  money.  Defldta. 
easy  fiscal  policy,  are  interpreted  as  taicreas- 
ing  the  demand  for  money.  The  first  step  in 
that  mechanism  is  that  defldts  are  under- 
stood to  incresse  sggregate  demand  With 
Ing.  people  wtab  to  hold  more 


money  to  carry  on  day-t»day  spending.  For 
a  given  supply  of  money,  whidi  would  be  a 
ti^t  monetary  policy,  higher  defldts.  by 
stimulating  the  economy,  increase  the 
demand  for  money  relative  to  the  given 
supply,  so  interest  ratea  riae.  In  thia  view, 
then,  the  mix  of  easy  fiscal  policy  and  tight 
monetary  policy  leads  to  hitfier  interest 
ratea.  provided,  of  course,  that  the  defldts 
sUmulate  the  economy  and  leads  to  higtao' 
nominal  OJIJ*. 

It  follows  that  according  to  Keynesisn 
theory.  In  order  to  lower  interest  ratea  in 
one  country,  the  rule  is  to  reduce  defldts 
snd/cv  speed  money  growth.  TO  coordinate 
the  lowering  of  intereat  ratea  aeroas  coun- 
tries, ooortfiuite  defldt  reductions  and 
faster  monctr  growth. 

This  thedry  is  appealing,  but  wrong.  If 
nothing  else,  interest  ratea  are  the  price  of 
time,  not  the  cost  of  money.  Interest  rates 
cannot  be  lowered,  except  temporarily,  by 
the  use  of  the  printing  press.  Indeed,  we 
have  learned  from  much  sad  and  repeated 
experioioe  that  fast  money  growth  leads  to 
high,  not  low  Interest  ratea.  and  that  slow, 
stable  monoy  grosrth  is  necessary  for  low  in- 
terest rates. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  policy,  the  main 
problem  with  this  simple  theory  is  that  it 
simply  doesn't  work  in  pnctlee.  Fbrst  the 
complexity  of  budgets  and  taxes,  snd  their 
impact  on  Interest  rates,  csnnot  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  simple  aggregate 
numbers  used  to  descrHie  budget  sgr'-gatea 
and  budgetr  defldta.  aa  ia  the  eurrent  fash- 
ion. The  inability  of  sggregate  measures  to 
capture  ths  impacts  of  taxea  and  govern- 
ment spending  may  also  help  to  explsin 
why  Mm  usgal  aatistical  data  on  government 
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revenuea.  taxea  and  defldts  have  little  or  no 
taMorial  retetkmataip  to  inflatkm,  interest 
or  O Jf  f  ..  evldenee  I  presented  to  this 
two  years  ago.  (See.  "Tax  Cuts, 
inflation  and  Interest  Rates".  Statement  to 
the  Joint  Bconomlc  Conunlttee.  UB.  Con- 
greas.  Bearings  on  Tax  FoUcy:  Are  Tax  C^uts 
fnflatlfwatyT  February  33.  IMU 

One  reason  one  cannot  generalise  about 
the  effects  of  budget  defldts  on  Interest 
ratss.  Inflation,  snd  resource  sllocation.  is 
that  so  mudi  depends  on  how  the  defldts 
are  **nfnrmA  u  makoa  a  great  deal  of  dlff er- 
enee  whether  detldts  are  financed  by  adUng 
bonds  to  the  publle  or  srhether  defldts  sre 
W"*""*^  by  the  Federsl  Reserve  snd  the 
prlnttng  press.  SimHsily.  one  cannot  gener- 
aUm  about  the  consequences  of  ellminsting 
defldts  per  se.  It  mskes  a  difference  wheth- 
er government  expenditures  sre  reduced  or 
taxea  are  increased.  It  also  oaake  a  diffo-- 
enoe  whldi  expenditurea.  and  wwerlally 
whlda  taxes,  are  altered.  Reducing  the  defl- 
dt by  cutting  govemmoit  expenditures  that 
have  low  prmtactivity  or  subsidise  oonsump- 
tlon.  in  my  judgment  the  bulk  of  the  non- 
defense  budget  would  tend  to  lower  intnest 
rates  snd  increase  ou^mt  snd  onployment 
p^iaiMOwy  the  budget  by  increasing  taxes 
that  tell  on  investment  snd  capital  forma- 
tion, by  reducing  returns  to  capital  f rama- 
tlon.  and  by  reducing  incentives  to  i>rivate 
borrowing  to  flnanoe  capital  outlays  may 
lead  to  a  decline  in  taiterest  rates,  but  at  the 
heavy  ooat  of  impaired  growth. 

"Thus,  it  does  not  even  follow  that  reduc- 
ing defldts  necoBsrily  leads  to  lower  inter- 
est rates.  That  dq>ends  on  which  st^x  sre 
taken  to  reduce  spending  or  to  increase  rev- 
enues, not  on  the  sixe  of  the  deficit  per  se. 

This  is  why  I  am  so  skeptical  about  stated 
concerns  for  the  size  of  the  defldt  snd  the 
prenmied  links  between  defldts  snd  interest 
rates  that  omit  both  reference  to  the  specif- 
ic measures  to  eliminate  the  defldts  snd  to 
the  required  snalysis  of  whst  these  budget- 
halandng  measures  would  do.  There  is  even 
more  unoertsinty  about  evaluating  the  im- 
pacts of  stated  budget  defldts  because  of 
the  peculiar  and  arbitrary  character  of  gov- 
ernment accounting  and  budgeting  proce- 
durea  and  the  statistics  the  current  budget 
process  happens  to  generate.  For  example, 
including  so-called  "off  budget"  items  In- 
volving Isrge  numl>ers  of  loan  and  guaran- 
tee programs  would  increase  the  numbers  in 
the  budget  snd  the  numl>ers  called  "defl- 
dt" Treating  capital  outlays  for  roads, 
buildings  and  the  like  in  a  separate  capital 
budget  as  private  businesses  do,  with  only 
"expenses"  for  depreciation  and  mainte- 
nance induded  In  current  expenditures, 
might  well  reduce  the  numbers  In  the 
budget  and  shrink  the  numbers  labeled 
"defldt"  but  alter  nothing  of  substance. 
Moreover,  because  even  the  best,  most  disin- 
terested forecasts  of  budget  defldts  have 
almost  always  been  very  far  off  the  mark, 
there  is  little  basis  for  confidence  in  the  re- 
liability of  either  budget  or  deficit  esti- 
mates. Future  government  expenditures, 
revenues,  and  defidts  depend  on  future  in- 
flation and  economic  circumstances  that 
depend  so  heavily  on  future  Federal  Re- 
serre  polides.  Future  deficits  also  depend  on 
actions  of  future  (^ngresses,  many  mem- 
bers of  which  have  not  yet  been  elected  to 
offtoe. 

In  addition,  the  historical  evidence  also  is 
that  there  is  essentially  no  tradeoff  between 
fiscal  policy  snd  monetary  policy. 

To  avoid  misunderstsndlng,  when  I  state 
that  Jiggling  with  flacal  policy  aggregates 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  short-nm  stabiliza- 
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tion  targets.  I  am  not  arguing  that  fiscal 
policy  doeant  matter.  Tuea.  aprnding  and 
defldta  do  matter  and  do  have  a  great  effect 
on  reaouroe  aPoeation.  economte  effldency. 
income  distrHnitlan.  jobs,  economic  growth 
and  taiterest  rates.  Indeed,  bloated  budgets, 
hi^  marginal  taxea  and  the  tax  and  ex- 
penditure system  that  la  aeverdy  biased 
against  saving,  investment.  worlElng.  innova- 
tion, risk  taking  and  economic  growth  and 
instead  is  biased  toward  consumption  and 
encoursges  Iwttling  over  how  to  shoe  up  the 
pie  rstho'  than  making  the  pie  bigver  is 
bound  to  matter  greatly  precisely  because 
the  economic  structure  and  economic  re- 
sults are  profoundly  altered.  Hie  reaultlng 
slow  growth,  high  unemployment  hi^  real 
interest  ratea  and  loas  of  competittvenesB 
surely  represent  sn  impact  of  great  magni- 
tude and  severity.  To  paraphraae  Preaident 
Kennedy.  "A  falUng  tide  lowers  aO  boata." 

UB.  real  and  nominal  interest  rates 
dQMnd  iwimsrHy  on  UB.  economic  pcdides 
snd  economic  results.  Interest  rates  in  other 
countries  largely  result  from  their  separate 
polidea.  Under  floating  ratea.  there  can  be 
and  are  marked  dlff erencea  in  interest  rates 
smong  countries  as  exehsnge  rates  simI  the 
differentials  between  90t  and  forward  ex- 
change rates  adjust  tai  response  to  differ- 
mces  in  nnmhMi  interest  notes  in  ordw  to 
iwaintjiti  interest  parity.  Only  tai  a  fixed 
rate  worid.  which  no  longer  exists,  do  inter- 
est rates  tend  to  equality.  This  is  why.  for 
many  years,  interest  rates  tai  Switaerlsnd. 
Germany  and  Jwan  have  generally  been 
lower  than  In  the  UB.,  while  rates  tai  Itsly. 
France.  Canada  and  the  U.K.  have  generally 
been  higher  than  in  the  UJS. 

Countries  such  ss  the  United  States  that 
persist  in  heavily  taxing  saving  and  capital 
will  have  UtUe  of  it  and  thereby  real  taiter- 
est rates  must  remain  high,  whatever  the 
short-run  fiddling  with  the  aggregates  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Oiuntries  that 
print  too  much  money  will  have  inflation 
and  high  nominal  intovst  rates,  whatever 
happens  to  their  fiscal  policy  aggregates  or 
whatever  other  countries  do  or  do  not  do 
with  their  own  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
aggregates,  particulariy  In  a  floaUng  rate 
world.  In  addition,  the  lags  in  the  effects  of 
these  policies  sre  so  variable  and  so  poorty 
understood,  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  ccmiplex  ooordinaticm  among 
countries  can  work  at  all.  Forecasts  for  indi- 
vidusl  ootmtries  sre  surely  full  of  ernn*,  un- 
avoidable error  given  the  current  state  of 
economics,  so  how  can  there  be  meaningful 
coordination  among  countries. 

Moreover,  staice  most  pn^wnents  of  some 
system  of  coordinating  fiscal  and  monetary 
polides  among  countries  wish  to  act  on  the 
bssis  of  flawed  economic  theories,  there  is 
no  way  such  efforts  can  ever  work  out  ss  in- 
tended. In  addition,  the  record  is  that  de- 
spite hundreds  of  international  meetings  to 
discuss  such  coordination— usually  held  in 
some  of  the  most  pleasant  settings,  there  is 
precious  little  evidence  of  any  successful  tan- 
plementation  or  results. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  r^>eated  calls 
for  coordination  that  troubles  me.  Most  of 
the  other  countries  partidpating  tai  the  VHl- 
liamsburg  Summit  have  parliamentary  sys- 
tems and  cabinet  government  They  also 
have  central  banks  which  are  effectively 
branches  of  their  treasury  departments. 
Only  In  America  does  the  Legislattve 
Branch  have  so  much  authority  and  respon- 
sibllty  for  taxes  and  mending,  and  only  in 
America  is  the  central  bank,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, at  least  nominally  independent  of  the 
Executive    Branch    of    government    This 
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BMana  tbat  twadi  of  lUte  and  lovcnuMiit 
of  oOmt  emmtriM  have  m  much  wider  nmge 
of  otrtk—  opan  to  tham  In  tbe  opwattan  of 
mopaUiy  and  llaeal  poUelaa  than  la  the  caae 
for  our  PreaUent.  Ai  a  praetkal  matter, 
then.  I  do  not  aee  many  memben  of  the 
VA.  Houae  or  aenate.  who  muat  vote  on 
taxea  and  the  bodcet.  bound  by  or  even 
atnocly  Influenced  by  an  decMona  made  by 
foreisn  leaden  about  what  VJB.  taxea  and 
bndiet  ddlelta  oucht  to  be. 

nnally.  I  beUeve  that.  In  general  n.&  eoo- 
nonle  pftllrlft  that  reault  In  economic 
growth  and  atable  prteea  are  not  only  beat 
for  our  own  people,  they  are  alao  beat  for 
other  oountrtaa.  aa  weO.  Thla  meana  poUdea 
of  alow  and  ateady  money  growth,  continued 
deregulation,  further  tax  reductlona  and  tax 
retonn  to  leaaen  the  Uaa  againat  lavlnc  and 
tnveatment.  and  a  reduction  In  bloated 
budgeta.  In  the  international  area,  this 
naeana  removing  barrlera  to  trade,  and  ex- 
ehaive  markets  free  of  govemmoit  Inter- 
vention. 

To  paraphraae  Shakeapeare.  the  fault, 
dear  memben  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Ib  not  In  our  trading  partnen  but  in 
ouraelvei  that  we  have  been  in  aoch  bad  eco- 
nomic ahape.  And.  I  would  hope  that  other 
participants  in  the  Williamsburg  Summit 
come  to  the  point  where  they  admit  the 
same  for  themselves  and  their  policies. 


MAKEMIE  CHAMPIONS 
REUOIOUS  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

orMAaTuum 

m  THK  HOUSB  or  ■BraBBHTATlVSS 

Thunday,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  ^»eftker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  attrition  of  my  ool- 
leacues  to  a  remarkable  individual 
who  first  arrived  In  this  country  300 
years  ago.  The  Reverend  Frands  Ma- 
kemie  left  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan  in 
Ireland  to  take  up  the  ministry  in 
what  was  thm  the  Colony  of  Mary- 
land. Prands  Makemie  is  remembered 
for  two  important  contributions  to  life 
in  America:  He  built  one  of  the  comer- 
stooes  of  religious  liberty  in  a  land- 
mark trial  and  went  on  to  found  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  am  inserting 
the  text  of  a  brief  historical  passage 
which  describes  Ptancis  Makemie's  ex- 
periences in  the  Colonies. 
Ifaaiis  CHAMFiom  Rxucious  FaixDoii 
Tou  are  hereby  required  ft  commanded  to 
take  into  your  Custody,  tbe  Bodies  of  Fran- 
cis Makemie  *  John  Hampton,  pretended 
rllsaiinring  Protestant  Ministen.  for  Preach- 
ing in  this  Provinoe.  without  qualifying 
themselves  according  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. . . ."  Thus  did  Edward  Viscount  Com- 
bury,  Oovemor  of  New  York  Colony,  order 
the  arrest  of  two  Presbyterian  ministen  for 
preaching  in  New  York  without  a  special  li- 


Lord  Combury  held  them  in  Jail  for  a 
month  before  they  were  released  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Two  months  later.  In  1707. 
at  hla  trial  Makemie  argued  that  as  a  dls- 
senting  minister  he  had  secured  a  license  in 
Maryland,  whldi  was  valid  in  all  of  Eng- 

Although  Lord  Combury  insisted  that  the 
queen  had  given  him  authority  to  require  a 
special  Uoense  of  aU  ministen  not  connected 
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with  the  Churdi  of  England,  this  had  not 
been  promulgated.  Makemie's  lawyen 
argued  that  it  was  therefore  not  a  law. 

The  Jury  found  Makemie  not  guilty,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  transgreased  no  Uw. 
Makemie  lli^ted  a  beacon  fire  for  reUglous 
freedom  in  New  York. 

Twenty-four  yean  earlier,  as  a  young  min- 
ister in  Ireland.  Prands  Makemie  had  re- 
sponded to  a  call  to  minister  to  Presbyteri- 
ans in  the  Colony  of  Maryland.  There  he 
aerved  fhre  diurehes  by  sailing  up  the  riven 
and  creeks  in  a  sloop  and  preaching  to  the 
people.  To  support  himself  he  eniMOd  in 
trade  along  the  coast  and  with  the  West 
Indies. 

Feeling  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  the 
American  wOdemeas.  Makemie  in  1706  invit- 
ed six  other  ministen  to  meet  with  him  In 
Philadelphia  to  form  the  first  presbytery 
for  mutual  encouragement  and  to  provide 
churches  for  needy  communities.  Thus  was 
the  Presbyterian  Church  first  organised  in 
AmeriOL 

The  State  of  Maryland  proclaimed 
May  14.  1083.  as  Prands  Makemie 
Day.  to  honor  the  achievements  of 
this  courageous  man.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  as  great  and  as 
free  as  it  is  today  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  liberty-loving  individuals  like 
the  Reverend  Prancis  Makemie.  It  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  remember  the  con- 
tributions he  made  to  our  way  of  life.* 
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week  enUUed.  "MuBlIng  Maritime 
Muggers."  I  ask  permlMlOD  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Raooas  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues— particularly 
those  who  represrat  dlstrlets  that  rely 
on  a  strong  and  healthy  maritime 
econmny— to  Join  me  in  suMwrting 
this  legislation. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  May 
18.1M31 

MuBLiiM  MABrrmB  Moooas 
Time  was  when  UjB.  marshals  In  American 
ports  could  place  ships  with  unpaid  bills 
under  arrest  and  post  notices  that  they 
could  not  leave  p«t  untO  the  bills  were 
iMid.  Then  in  1976  the  UJB.  government,  in 
aU  iU  wisdom,  signed  foreign  treaties  pro- 
hibiting such  action. 

The  consequences  now  have  come  to  light 
with  shiU»'  chandlers,  tugboat  operaton  and 
stevedores  revealing  that  irresponsible  for- 
dgn  shipping  ji??"!^"*—  have  been  running 
up  bUls  from  coast  to  coast  and  leaving  port 
without  paying  them.  As  a  result,  some 
firms  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy.  In 
Baltimore  alone  the  losses  have  been  im- 


SUPPORT  BUILDS  FOR  MARI- 
TIME SERVICES  FINANCIAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY BILL 


HON.RONWYDEN 

or  OKSOOH 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  RXntlSDrrATIVES 

Thunday,  May  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  the  Maritime 
Services  Financial  Responsibility  Act 
(H.R.  1307).  a  bill  to  require  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce  calling  on 
U.S.  ports  to  maintain  evidence  of  fi- 
nandal  responsibility  to  pay  for  shore- 
side  services. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  put  a 
halt  to  the  growing  and  reprehensible 
practice  of  foreign  ships— particularly 
foreign  State-owned  carriers  skipping 
port  without  paying  for  services  pro- 
vided by  stevedores,  marine  terminal 
operators,  and  similar  small  businesses 
in  ports  from  Baltimore  to  Portland. 

Last  Friday,  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  held  a  compre- 
hensive hearing  on  this  legislation. 
Expert  testimony  was  received  from 
representatives  of  a  wide  spectnmi  of 
maritime  interests  forcefully  outlining 
this  problem  and  the  need  for  correc- 
tive legislation.  I  am  very  pleased  at 
the  favorable  response  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived from  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  and  the  fact  that  14 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
now  agreed  to  sign  on  as  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  1307. 

Further  evidence  of  support  can  be 
seen  in  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the    Baltimore    News-American    last 


mense. 

Now  Rep.  Barbara  MIkiilski  has  Joined 
Rep.  Ron  Wyden.  D-Ore.,  in  introducing 
legislation  in  Congress  that  would  require 
all  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  estab- 
lish financial  responsibility  through  insur- 
ance, surety  bonds  or  equivalent  measures. 
The  bill  also  caUs  for  a  $10,000  fine  for  any 
vessel  leaving  port  owing  money. 

Aside  from  the  direct  help  the  legislation 
would  give  to  ship  suppliers,  there  would  be 
an  important  side  benefit.  The  "maritime 
muggers."  as  Rep.  Mikulski  caDs  them, 
would  be  weeded  out.  and  that  would  mean 
more  business  for  the  legitimate  shipping 
lines. 

Needless  to  say.  the  legislation  is  vital  for 
Baltimore  and  all  VS.  ports.* 


COBCMEMORATING  THURSDAY. 

MAY      26,      1983.  AS      WORLD 

TRADE     DAY     IN  CLEVELAND. 
OHIO 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

nf  THK  HOUSS  or  BXPBBUHTATIVXS 

TJiuTSday.  May  26. 1983 
•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  designated  as  "World  Trade 
Day"  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  declared  the  week  of  May  22-28. 
1983.  as  "World  Trade  Week"  in  the 
United  States.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  trading  commimity  in 
Greater  Cleveland  for  designating 
Thursday.  May  26. 1983.  "World  Trade 
Day"  in  and  throughout  northeastern 
Ohio.  As  I  address  this  distinguished 
body,  over  1,000  businesmersons  are 
meeting  at  a  world  trade  day  confer- 
ence in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  explore 
new  and  creative  ways  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  international  trade.  The 
theme  of  their  conference.  "New  Per- 
spectives in  World  Trade,"  is  highly 
appropriate  in  a  world  so  dependent 


on  interactional  trade  for  eomomlc 
growth  and  development. 

I  appreciate  the  Importanoe  of  lnt«- 
natlonal  trade  to  the  economy  of 
Cleveland.  Over  17,500  Joba  In  the  area 
are  dependent  upon  expoits.  As  a 
county  coBimlaslODer.  I  was  Instnimen- 
tal  in  ectakllshing  Cuyahoga  County's 
division  for  International  trade.  Now. 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Eotmcnnlc  PoUey  and  Ttade.  I 
look  forward  to  oontlnidng  my  Involve- 
ment In  the  development  of  a  national 
trade  pollay,  particularly  as  It  affects 
the  flow  of  international  commerce  In 
Greater  Cleveland.  Increasing  the  flow 
of  trade  by  Increasing  exports  means 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

In  this  Increasingly  interdependent 
world,  American  business,  especially 
the  small-  and  medium-daed  compa- 
nies, must  focus  more  of  Its  efforts  on 
exporting  goods  and  soiiceB. 

I  offer  the  assistance  of  my  office  to 
work  with  businesses  In  my  district  to 
beo(mie  involved  in  international  trade 
as  a  naturU  extension  of  commerce  in 
the  CleveUnd  area. 

Thank  you.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  framen  of  the  Ccmstltutlon  intend- 
ed to  create  such  a  rl^t.  Shortly  after  the 
Roe  V.  Wade  decision.  Professor  John  Hart 
By.  now  Dean  of  Stanford  Law  School. 
wrote  that  the  oplni<»i  "is  not  constitutional 
law  and  gives  almost  no  sense  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  be."  Nowhere  do  the  plain 
wotds  of  the  Constitution  even  hint  at  a 
"rt^t"  so  sweeping  as  to  permit  abortion  up 
to  the  time  the  child  Is  ready  to  be  bom. 
Yet  that  Is  what  the  Court  ruled. 

As  an  act  of  "raw  Judicial  power"  (to  use 
Justice  White's  biting  idirase),  the  decision 
by  the  seven-man  majority  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
has  so  tar  been  made  to  stick.  But  the 
Court's  decision  has  by  no  means  settled  the 
debate.  Instead.  Roe  v.  Wade  has  become  a 
wtiMiMiiny  prod  to  the  conscience  of  the 


ABORTION  AND  THE 
CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  NATION 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTIH 


'ATTVXS 


ormw 
m  THi  aonsB  or 

TTuinday.  May  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIiHTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spmker.  every  20  seconds  another 
unborn  child  is  kiUed  by  abortion. 

The  practitioners  of  abortion 
employ  various  poisons,  suction  de- 
vices, and  scalpels  to  inflict  death 
upon  the  Unsuspecting  child.  This  in- 
justice, this  violation  of  fundamental 
human  rights  will  someday,  perhws 
so<m,  be  rOFormed. 

Mr.  Spdaker.  it  is  important  that 
more  ligMt  be  shed  on  this  crudal 
issue.  I  therefore  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  very  thoui^itful.  logical,  in- 
sightful, and  timely  article  on  abortion 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

ABOHTIOBI  AMD  THK  COHSCmCS  OF  THX 

Natiok 
<By  Ronald  Reagan) 

The  lOtb  annlverary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Jtoe  v.  Wade  is  a  good  time 
for  us  to  pause  and  reflect  Our  nationwide 
policy  of  ^wrtion^m-demand  through  all 
nine  months  of  pregnancy  was  neither  voted 
for  by  our  pe<H>le  nor  enacted  by  our  legisla- 
tors—not a  Bingle  state  had  soeh  unrestrict- 
ed abortion  before  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
creed it  to  l>e  national  policy  In  1979.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  Judicial  decision 
are  now  obvious:  since  lOTS.  more  than  15 
million  untanm  children  have  had  their  lives 
snuffed  out  by  legalised  abortions.  That  is 
over  ten  tiiSes  the  number  of  Americans  lost 
in  all  our  nation's  wars. 

Make  no  i««-*^fc-»  abortion-on-demand  is 
not  a  right  granted  by  the  Constitution.  No 
serious  scholar,  including  one  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  Court's  result,  has  argued 


Abortion  concerns  not  Just  the  unborn 
child,  it  concerns  every  one  of  us.  The  Eng- 
lish poet,  John  Donne,  wrote:  ".  .  .  any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind:  and  therefore  never  send 
to  know  for  whcmi  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee." 

We  cannot  diminish  the  value  of  one  cate- 
gory of  human  life— the  unborn— without 
tWmitifahtng  the  value  of  all  human  life.  We 
saw  trai^  proof  of  this  truism  last  year 
when  the  Indiana  courts  allowed  the  starva- 
tion death  of  "Baby  Doe"  in  Bloomington 
because  the  chQd  had  Down's  Syndrome. 

Many  td  our  fellow  citizens  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  life  that  has  followed  Roe  v.  Wiode. 
Manvet  Heckler,  soon  after  being  nomi- 
nated to  head  the  largest  department  of  our 
government.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
toU  an  audience  that  she  believed  abortion 
to  be  the  greatest  moral  crisis  facing  our 
country  today.  And  the  revered  Mother 
Teresa,  who  works  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
ministering  to  dying  people  in  her  world- 
famous  mission  of  mercy,  has  said  that  "the 
greatest  misery  of  our  time  is  the  general- 
taied  abortion  of  children." 

Over  the  first  two  years  of  my  Administra- 
tion I  have  closely  followed  and  assisted  ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  reverse  the  tide  of  abor- 
tion—efforts of  Congressmen.  Senators  and 
cjtiaens  responding  to  an  urgent  moral 
crisis.  Regrettably,  I  have  also  seen  the  mas- 
sive efforts  of  those  who,  under  the  banner 
of  "freedom  of  choice,"  have  so  far  blocked 
every  effort  to  reverse  nationwide  abortion- 
on-demand. 

Despite  the  formidable  obstacles  before 
us,  we  must  not  lose  heart.  This  is  not  the 
fint  time  our  country  has  been  divided  by  a 
Suiveme  Court  dedsion  that  denied  the 
value  of  certain  human  lives.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1857  was  not  overturned  in 
a  day,  or  a  year,  or  even  a  decade.  At  first, 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  recognized 
and  deplored  the  moral  crisis  brought  about 
by  denying  the  full  hiunanity  of  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters;  but  that  minority  per- 
sisted in  their  vision  and  finally  prevailed. 
They  did  it  by  appealing  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  truth  of 
human  dignity  under  God.  From  their  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  respect  for  the  sacred 
value  of  human  life  is  too  deeply  engrained 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people  to  remain  for- 
ever suppressed.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  not  yet  made 
their  voices  heard,  and  we  caimot  expect 
them  to— any  more  than  the  public  voice 
arose  against  slavery— until  the  issue  is 
clearly  framed  and  presented. 

What.  then,  is  the  real  issue?  I  have  often 
said  that  when  we  talk  about  atiortion,  we 
are  talking  about  two  lives— the  life  of  the 
mother  and  the  life  of  the  unborn  child. 
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Why  else  do  we  call  a  pregnant  woman  a 
moUier?  I  have  also  said  that  anyone  who 
doesnt  feel  sure  whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  second  human  life  should  clearly 
give  life  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  If  you 
don't  know  wheth«-  a  body  Is  alive  or  dead, 
you  would  never  bury  It  I  think  this  consid- 
eration Itself  should  be  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  insist  on  protecting  the  unborn. 

The  case  against  abmtion  does  not  rest 
here,  however,  for  medical  practice  confirms 
at  every  step  the  correctness  of  these  moral 
sensibilities.  Modem  medicine  treats  the 
imbom  child  as  a  patient  Medical  pioneers 
have  made  great  breakthrou^is  in  treating 
the  unborn— for  genetic  proUems.  vitamin 
deficiencies,  irregular  heart  rhythms,  and 
other  medical  conditions.  Who  can  forget 
George  Will's  moving  account  of  the  little 
boy  who  underwent  brain  surgery  six  times 
during  the  nine  weeks  before  he  was  bom? 
Who  is  the  patient  If  not  that  tiny  unbom 
human  being  who  can  feel  pain  when  he  or 
she  is  approached  by  doctors  who  cmne  to 
idll  rather  than  to  cure? 

The  real  question  today  is  not  when 
human  life  liegins,  but  What  U  the  value  of 
human  life?  The  alwrtionist  who  reassem- 
bles the  arms  and  legs  of  a  tiny  baby  to 
make  sure  all  its  parts  have  been  torn  from 
its  mother's  body  can  hardly  doubt  whether 
it  Is  a  hiunan  being.  The  real  question  for 
him  and  for  all  of  us  is  whether  that  tiny 
human  life  has  a  God-given  right  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law— the  same  right  we  have. 

What  more  dramatic  confirmation  could 
we  have  of  the  real  issue  than  the  Baby  Doe 
case  in  BloomingUm.  Indiana?  The  death  of 
that  tiny  infant  tore  at  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  because  the  child  was  undeniably 
a  live  human  being— one  lying  helpless 
before  the  eyes  of  the  docUns  and  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  The  real  issue  for  the  courts 
was  not  whether  Baby  Doe  was  a  human 
being.  The  real  issue  was  whether  to  protect 
the  life  of  a  hiunan  being  who  had  Down's 
Syndrome,  who  would  probably  be  mentally 
handicapped,  but  who  needed  a  routine  sur- 
gical procedure  to  unblo(A  his  esophagus 
and  allow  him  to  eat.  A  doctor  testified  to 
the  presiding  Judge  that,  even  with  his 
physical  problem  corrected.  Baby  Doe 
would  have  a  "non-existent"  possibility  for 
"a  minimniiy  adequate  quality  of  life"— in 
other  words,  that  retardation  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  crime  deserving  the  death  penal- 
ty. The  Judge  let  Baby  Doe  starve  and  die, 
and  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  sanctioned 
his  decision. 

^deral  law  does  not  allow  federally-as- 
sisted hospitals  to  decide  that  Down's  Syn- 
drome infants  are  not  worth  treating,  much 
less  to  decide  to  starve  them  to  death.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  directed  the  Departmente 
of  Justices  and  HHS  to  apply  civO  righU 
regulations  to  protect  handicapped  new- 
boms.  All  hospitals  receiving  federal  funds 
must  post  notices  which  will  clearly  state 
that  failure  to  feed  handicapped  babies  is 
prohibited  by  federal  law.  The  basic  issue  is 
whether  to  value  and  protect  the  lives  of 
the  handicapped,  whether  to  recognize  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  This  is  the  same 
basic  issue  that  imderlies  the  question  of 
abortion. 

The  1981  Senate  hearings  on  the  begin- 
ning of  human  life  brought  out  the  basic 
issue  more  clearly  than  ever  before.  The 
many  medical  and  scientific  witnesses  who 
testified  disagreed  on  many  things,  but  not 
on  the  tcientifie  evidence  that  the  unbom 
chUd  is  alive,  is  a  distinct  individual,  or  is  a 
member  of  the  human  species.  They  did  dis- 
agree over  the  value  question,  whether  to 
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dve  value  to  a  bUBUi  life  at  tU  early  and 
I  TulBCfalile  atacea  of  exMenoe. 

«e  live  at  a  time  when  Mme 
do  aol  value  all  Iranian  life  They 
to  pick  and  diooae  wbldi  indlTtduals 
have  value.  Soaae  have  nM  that  only  thoae 
Indivlduala  with  "canaclouBneai  of  aeU"  are 
human  beinv.  One  aueh  writer  hai  followed 
thlB  diafly  lotte  and  eonctaded  that  "ahock- 
Inc  aa  it  may  aeem.  a  newly  bom  Infant  to 

A  Nobd  Pitee  wtamliw  adentiat  haa  suc- 
•eated  that  If  a  handtnappM  child  "were  not 
dedared  fully  human  untfl  three  daya  after 
Mtth.  then  an  parenta  ooold  be  allowed  the 
ehotee."  In  other  wwdi.  "quality  control"  to 
aee  If  newly  bom  human  belnca  are  up  to 
anutf. 

Obvloualy,  aome  Influential  people  want 
to  dour  that  every  human  life  haa  Intrinalc 
aaered  wotth.  They  InalBt  that  a  member  of 
the  human  race  muat  have  certain  qualiUea 
befofe  they  accord  him  or  her  itatus  aa  a 


Kventa  have  home  out  the  editorial  In  a 
CaUfomia  medical  Journal  which  exi>lained 
three  yean  before  Jtoe  v.  Wade  that  the 
aodal  acceptance  of  abortion  to  a  "defiance 
of  the  loiw-hdd  Weatcm  ethic  of  Intrlnaic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  re- 
nrdVui  of  ita  atace.  condition,  or  atatua." 

■very  hutolatnr.  every  doctor,  and  every 
dtiaen  needi  to  lecocnte  that  the  real  imue 
to  whether  to  afflzm  and  protect  the  mncti- 
ty  of  an  human  life,  or  to  embrace  a  aodal 
ethic  where  aome  human  Uvea  are  valued 
and  othera  are  not.  Aa  a  nation,  we  must 
dioaae  between  the  mnctity  of  Uf e  ethic 
and  the  "quality  of  Uf  e"  ethic. 

I  have  no  trouble  identlf yinc  the  anawer 
our  nation  haa  alwaya  given  to  thto  basic 
queation.  and  the  answer  that  I  hope  and 
pray  It  wfll  give  In  the  future.  America  was 
founded  by  bmu  and  women  who  shared  a 
visian  of  the  value  of  each  and  evey  Indtvld- 
uaL  They  atated  thto  viaioa  clearly  from  the 
very  start  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, uainc  worka  that  every  schoolboy  and 
T^^y^1^i^^*^  can  recite: 

"We  hold  these  troths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  an  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
aUenaUe  richta.  that  amooc  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneas." 

We  fought  a  terriUe  war  to  guarantee 
that  one  category  of  mankind— Madt  people 
In  Amerlca—eould  not  be  denied  the  inalien- 
able rl^ta  with  which  their  Creator  en- 
dowed them.  The  great  champion  of  the 
aanctity  of  aU  human  life  in  that  day,  Abra- 
ham T  ■*■>««»»«.  gave  ua  hto  assessment  of  the 
Dedarattao's  puipoae.  Bpeaklng  of  the 
trameia  <rf  that  noble  document,  he  said: 

"Thto  waa  their  majestic  interpretation  of 
the  emnnmy  of  the  Univetae.  Thto  was  their 
lofty,  and  wtae.  and  noble  understanding  of 
the  Justice  of  the  Creator  to  Hto  creaturea. 
Tea.  gmtlwnan.  to  aU  Hto  creaturea.  to  the 
whole  great  faailly  of  man.  In  their  enlight- 
beUef.  nothing  stamped  with  the 
nage  and  Ukeneas  was  sent  Into  the 
worid  to  be  trodden  on  .  .  .  They  grasped 
not  only  the  whole  race  of  man  then  living, 
but  they  reached  forward  and  siaed  upon 
the  faitheat  posterity.  They  erected  a 
beacon  to  guide  their  children  and  their 
children'a  children,  end  the  countlem  myr- 
iads who  should  Inhabit  the  earth  In  other 


He  warned  alao  of  the  danger  we  would 
face  If  we  dosed  our  eyea  to  the  value  of  life 
In  any  eatagoty  of  human  t^'tf^gf 

"I  shoukl  like  to  know  if  taking  thto  old 
Dadaratlon   of   Independence,   which   de- 
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daiea  that  aU  men  are  equal  upon  prindide 
and  msjclng  eacepttons  to  it  where  wm  It 
stop.  If  one  man  says  It  does  not  mean  a 
Negro,  why  not  another  say  It  doss  not 
mean  aome  other  man?" 

When  Congreasman  John  A.  Bingham  of 
Ohio  drafted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  guarantee  the  rii^ts  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  to  an  human  beinga.  he  explained 
that  an  are  "entitled  to  the  moteetion  of 
American  law.  becauae  lU  divine  spirit  of 
equaUty  deelarca  that  aU  men  are  created 
equaL"  He  said  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
amendment  would  therefore  api>ly  to  "any 
human  bebag."  Justice  WQliam  Brennan. 
writing  in  another  case  decided  only  the 
year  before  Jtoe  v.  Wade,  referred  to  our  so- 
ciety as  one  that  "strongly  affirms  the  sanc- 
Uty  of  Ufe." 

Another  William  Brennan— not  the  Jus- 
tice—has reminded  us  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  can  follow  when  a  nation  re- 
Jeeta  the  sancUty  of  life  ethic 

"The  cultural  environment  for  a  human 
holocaust  to  present  whenever  any  society 
can  be  mialed  Into  defining  Individuato  as 
less  than  human  and  therefore  devoid  of 
value  and  reapect" 

As  a  nation  today,  we  have  lu^  rejected 
the  sanctity  of  human  Ufe.  The  American 
people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ez- 
preas  their  view  on  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  in  the  unbom.  I  am  convinced  that 
Americans  do  not  want  to  play  Ood  with  the 
value  of  human  Ufe.  It  to  not  for  us  to 
decide  who  to  worthy  to  live  and  who  to  not 
Even  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  Roe  v. 
Wade  did  not  ezpUdUy  reject  the  tradition- 
al American  idea  of  intrinsic  worth  and 
value  In  an  human  Ufe:  It  simply  dodged 
thtotosue. 

The  Congrem  has  before  It  several  meas- 
urea  that  would  enable  our  people  to  reaf- 
firm the  sanctity  of  human  Ufe.  even  the 
smallest  and  the  youngeat  and  the  most  de- 
fenseless. The  Human  Life  BUI  expressly 
recognises  the  unbom  aa  human  beinga  and 
according  protects  them  as  persons  under 
our  Constitution.  Thto  bill,  first  Introduced 
by  Somtor  Jesse  Helms,  provided  the  vehl- 
de  for  the  Senate  hearings  in  IMl  which 
contributed  so  much  to  our  understanding 
of  the  real  isaue  of  abortion. 

The  Respect  Human  Life  Act,  Just  intro- 
duced in  the  Mth  Congress,  statea  In  Its 
first  section  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
Statea  to  "to  protect  innocent  life,  both 
before  and  after  birth."  Thto  bOl.  sponsored 
by  Congreasman  Henry  Hyde  and  Senator 
Roger  Jepoen.  prohibits  the  federal  govem- 
ment  from  performing  abortions  or  assisting 
those  who  do  ao.  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  It  also  addresses  the  pressing 
Issue  of  infanticide  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
flows  inevitably  from  permissive  abortion  aa 
another  step  in  the  denial  of  the  inviolabU- 
Ity  of  Innocent  human  life. 

I  have  endorsed  each  of  these  measures, 
ss  weU  aa  the  more  difficult  route  of  eonsti- 
tutiooal  amendment,  and  I  wiU  give  theae 
Initiatlvea  my  fun  support.  Each  of  them,  in 
different  waya.  attempts  to  reverae  the 
tragic  policy  of  abortion-on-demand  Im- 
poaed  by  the  Supreme  Court  ten  years  ago. 
Each  of  them  to  a  dedahre  way  to  affirm  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

We  must  an  educate  ourselves  to  the  reaU- 
ty  of  the  horrors  taking  place.  Doctora 
today  know  that  unbom  children  can  fed  a 
touch  within  the  womb  and  that  they  re- 
spond to  pain.  But  how  many  Americana  are 
aware  that  abortion  techniqiwa  are  allowed 
today.  In  an  BO  statea.  that  bum  the  skin  of 
a  baby  with  a  salt  solution.  In  sn  agonising 
death  that  can  laat  for  houra? 
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Another  example:  two  yean  aao,  the 
HModel9Ma  Irnqminr  ran  a  Sunday  fecial 
supplement  on  "The  Dreaded  OompUea- 
tlon."  "The  dreaded  compUeation'*  refened 
to  In  the  artlde— the  cowpitrathwi  feared  by 
doctors  who  perform  abocttona-^  the  tar- 
vitMi  of  the  dind  despite  aU  the  painful  at- 
tacka  durtnc  the  abortion  proeednre.  Some 
unbom  children  do  aurvtve  the  late-term 
abortions  the  Supreme  Court  haa  made 
legaL  la  there  any  queatkm  that  these  vic- 
tims of  abortion  deaerve  our  attention  and 
proteetkm?  Is  there  any  queation  that  thoae 
who  dtmt  survive  were  Uvlng  human  bdnga 
before  they  were  kUled? 

Late-term  abortiona  especially  when  the 
baby  survives,  but  to  then  kUled  by  starva- 
tion, neglect,  or  suffocation,  ahow  once 
again  the  link  between  abortion  and  infanti- 
cide. The  time  to  stop  both  to  now.  As  my 
Administration  acta  to  stop  Infanticide,  we 
win  be  fully  aarare  of  the  real  tosue  that  un- 
dertiea  the  death  of  babiea  before  and  soon 
afterbirth. 

Our  aodety  has.  fortunately,  became  aen- 
dtlve  to  the  righU  and  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  but  I  am  shocked  that  phyd- 
cal  or  mental  handlrapa  of  newboma  are 
sUn  used  to  Justify  their  extinction.  Thto 
Admintotration  haa  a  Surgeon  General.  Dr. 
C.  EvereU  Koop,  who  has  done  perhapa 
more  than  any  other  American  for  handl- 
caived  children,  by  pimeering  surgical 
techniques  to  help  them,  by  speaking  out  on 
the  value  of  their  Uvea,  and  by  working  with 
them  in  the  context  of  loving  f  amillea.  Tou 
wUl  not  find  hto  forma-  patienU  advocating 
the  stMsdled  "quaUty-of-Ufe"  ethk:. 

I  know  that  when  the  true  issue  of  infan- 
ticide to  placed  before  the  American  people, 
with  an  the  facts  openly  aired,  we  win  have 
no  trouble  decfcUng  that  a  mentally  or  phya- 
ically  handicapped  baby  has  the  same  in- 
trinsic worth  and  right  to  life  as  the  rest  of 
us.  As  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  said 
two  decadea  ago.  In  a  dedaton  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  "a  child  need  not  be 
perfect  to  have  a  worthwhUe  Ufe." 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  pain  suf- 
fered by  unbom  children,  or  about  late-term 
abortions,  or  about  Infantkdde.  we  Inerita- 
bly  fociu  on  the  humanity  of  the  unbom 
chUd.  Each  of  theee  issues  to  a  potential  ral- 
lying point  for  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic 
Once  we  as  a  nation  rally  around  any  one  of 
theae  Issues  to  affirm  the  sanctity  of  life,  we 
win  see  the  Importance  of  affirming  thto 
prindple  aeroas  the  board. 

Malcolm  Muggerldge.  the  Bngltoh  writer, 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
"Either  Ufe  to  always  and  in  aU  drcum- 
stancea  saoed.  or  intrinsically  of  no  ac- 
count: It  to  Inconcdvable  that  It  should  be  in 
some  cases  the  one,  and  In  some  the  other." 
The  aanctity  of  imiocent  human  Ufe  to  a 
prindple  that  Congreos  should  proclaim  at 
every  <vp«tunlty. 

It  to  possible  that  the  Supreme  Court 
itaelf  may  overtum  Ita  abortion  rulinga.  We 
need  only  recaU  that  In  Broira  v.  Boanf  of 
tdyeoHon  the  court  reveraed  Its  own  earUer 
"separate-but-equal"  dectoloo.  I  beUeve  if 
the  Supreme  Court  took  another  look  at 
Jtoe  V.  Wade,  and  considered  the  real  issue 
between  the  sanctity  of  Ufe  ethic  and  the 
quiOity  of  life  ethic  it  would  change  iU 
mind  once  again. 

As  we  continue  to  woik  to  overtum  Jtoe  v. 
Wade,  we  must  alao  continue  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  aodety  in  which  abortion 
to  not  the  accepted  answer  to  unwanted 
pregnancy.  Pro-life  people  have  already 
taken  heroic  steps,  often  at  great  personal 
tafTifti^.  to  proviide  for  unwed  mothers.  I  re- 
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oently  spoke  about  a  yoang  pregnant 
woman  named  Victoria,  vrtM  aakl.  "In  thto 
aodety  we  save  whales,  w*  save  timber 
wPhrea  and  bald  eaglaa  and  Ooke  bettlaa. 
Tet.  evetymle  wanted  me  to  thraw  away  Bsy 
baby."  She  haa  been  hdped  by  8aT-*-Ufc  a 
group  in  D«Uaa,  whldi  provtdas  a  way  for 
unwed  moOiesa  to  preaerve  the  human  life 
within  them  when  they  might  etherwlae  be 
tempted  to  reaort  to  abottlan.  I  think  alao 
of  Houae  cf  Hto  Creattan  in  CoateavOle. 
Pennaytvanlk  where  a  loving  couple  haa 
taken  in  alauiat  aoo  younc  woaaen  In  the 
past  ten  yeva.  They  have  seen,  as  a  fact  of 
Ufe.  that  the  glris  are  not  better  off  having 
abMtkWB  ttaton  saving  their  babies.  I  am  alao 
reminded  of  the  remarkable  Bossow  fkmlly 
of  Elllngtont  OonnecUeut.  irtm  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  their  home  to  nine  handi- 
capped adopted  and  foater  dilldren. 

The  Adokecoit  nunlly  life  Program, 
adopted  by  Congress  at  the  requeat  of  Sena- 
tor Jeremiah  Denton,  haa  opened  new  op- 
portunitlea  tor  unwed  mothera  to  give  thdr 
children  life.  We  should  not  reat  untn  our 
entire  society  echoes  the  tone  of  J<4m 
PoweU  in  Ute  dedicatkm  of  hto  book.  Abor- 
Hon:  The  SUent  HotoeauMt.  a  dedieatlan  to 
every  womsn  carrying  an  unwanted  child: 
"Please  beUeve  that  you  are  not  akne. 
There  are  many  of  us  that  truly  love  you. 
who  want  to  stand  at  your  akle.  and  help  In 
any  way  wt  can."  And  we  can  edio  ttie 
alwaya-practieal  woman  of  faith.  Mother 
Teresa,  when  she  says.  "If  you  dont  want 
the  UtUe  ddld.  that  unbom  diUd.  give  him 
to  me."  We  have  so  many  famlllea  In  Amer- 
ica seddng  to  adopt  dilldren  that  the 
slogan  "every  chOd  a  wanted  child"  to  now 
the  emptiest  of  aU  reaaona  to  tolerate  abor- 
tion. 

I  have  often  said  we  need  to  Join  In  prayv 
to  bring  protection  to  the  unboriL  Prayo* 
and  action  are  needed  to  mdmld  the  aancti- 
ty of  human  life.  I  bdleve  It  wiU  not  be  pos- 
sible to  aecbmpUsh  our  work,  the  work  of 
saving  Uvea,  "without  bdng  a  soul  of 
prayer."  The  famoua  Bittiah  Member  of 
Pariiament.  William  wnberforoe.  prayed 
with  hto  smUl  group  of  Influential  friends, 
the  "Claphgm  Sect."  for  deeadet  to  aee  an 
end  to  slavery  in  the  British  empire.  WUber- 
foroe  led  that  struggle  in  Pariiament.  un- 
flaggingly.  because  he  bdleved  In  the  sancti- 
ty of  huma*  life.  He  saw  the  fulfillment  of 
hto  Imposdifle  dream  when  Pariiament  out- 
lawed slavery  Just  before  hto  death. 

Let  hto  faith  and  perservwance  be  our 
guide.  We  win  never  recognlae  the  true 
value  of  out  own  Uvea  untn  we  affirm  the 
value  In  the  life  of  otheis.  a  value  of  which 
Malcolm  Muggerldge  aaya: ". . .  however  low 
It  flickers  or  flerody  buma.  It  to  stni  a 
Divine  flame  which  no  man  dare  preaume  to 
put  out.  be  hto  motlvea  ever  ao  humane  and 
enUghtened." 

Abraham  Uncoln  reoognlaed  that  we 
could  not  survive  as  a  free  land  when  aome 
men  could  dedde  that  others  were  not  fit  to 
be  free  and  thould  therefore  be  davea.  Uke- 
wtae.  we  eminot  survive  aa  a  ttee  nation 
when  some  men  dedde  that  otheta  are  not 
flt  to  Uve  and  ahould  be  abandoned  to  abor- 
tion at  faifkntidde.  My  ■<iii«<»iirfa»M«»i  to 
dedicated  to  the  preaervatlon  of  America  aa 
a  free  land,  and  there  to  no  eanae  mme  im- 
portant for  preserving  that  freedom  than 
affirming  the  transcendent  rigSit  to  life  of 
aU  human  beinga,  the  ritfit  without  whidi 
no  other  rlg)ita  have  any  meaning.* 
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UKCXrUJBR  MELCHIOR  NAMED  TO 
HAIli  OF  FAME 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OTLOUiaiAIlA 
III  THE  HOUSS  or  RBPBUOrTATIVBS 

thunday.  May  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  became  aware  of  the  life-long 
accomplishments  of  Brother  Melchior 
PDlowy  of  Holy  Cross  High  School  in 
the  Fint  Coniressional  District  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent.  Brother  Mel- 
chior's  dedication  and  hard  work  for 
Holy  Cross'  students  deserves  the 
hldiest  praise  and  the  attention  of  all 
Members.  Following  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Holy  Cross 
High  School  Alumni  Newsletter  detail- 
ing Brother  Melchior's  achievements. 
Baomn  Mblcriob  Naiod  to  Hall  op  Famx 

If  any  one  person  could  be  caUed  a  Uvlng 
symbol  of  Holy  Cross,  it  Is  Br.  Melchior 
Pcdowy.  The  Impression  that  he  has  left  on 
generations  of  students  make  him  a  figure 
nearly  larger  than  life.  Br.  Melchior,  the 
man  has  almost  become  Br.  Melchior,  the 
legend. 

For  hto  achievements,  he  wiU  soon  be  in- 
ducted into  the  New  Orleans  Sports  HaU  of 
Fame.  "Br.  Melchior  was  chosen  to  receive 
thto  award  tor  hto  outstanding  influence  on 
tntetacholaatic  wrestUng  in  New  Orleuis." 
said  Austin  Wilson.  Louisisna-Mlssisdppi 
Aasodated  Press  Sports  Editor.  "In  a  dty  as 
rich  in  sports  history  ss  New  Orleans  to.  It  to 
quite  an  hcmor. 

"We  began  our  wrestUng  team  in  1944 
when  footban  coach  Lou  Brownson  wsnted 
an  offseason  condiUoning  program  for  line- 
men while  backs  were  Involved  In  other 
sports."  explained  Br.  Melchior. 

Often  caned  the  "Father  of  High  School 
Wrestling  in  Louisiana,"  Br.  Mdchior 
coached  the  1944  Holy  Cross  team  that  won 
the  fint  Interscholastic  dual  wrestUng 
matdi  ever  held  in  Louisiana  by  defeating 
Newman  In  seven  of  thirteen  bouts.  Under 
hto  guidance.  Holy  Cross  won  an  incredible 
n  state  championships  in  the  period  of 
194ft-1970.  induding  21  state  UUes  frmn 
194Stol9«S. 

"What  to  amaiiing  about  Br.  Melchior's  ac- 
compltohments  to  not  that  he  won  so  many 
diamplonahlps.  but  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
wrestling  aUve  in  that  time."  said  Ed  Kavan- 
augli.  head  wrestling  coach  since  1971  and  a 
state  champion  In  1967.  "In  those  days,  few 
schooto  had  Interest  in  wrestling,  and  it  was 
only  through  Br.  Melchior's  dedication  that 
hi^  school  wrestUng  exists  today."  he  said. 

Aooording  to  Kavanaiigh,  Br.  Melchior  re- 
quired an  wrestlers  to  travel  in  pairs  at  aU 
times  and  to  wear  a  coat  and  tie  to  every 
match.  "He  had  hto  standards,  and  if  you 
didn't  Uve  up  to  them,  he  dismissed  you. 
even  if  you  were  a  state  champion."  he  said. 

Brother's  coaching  methods  were  very 
simple."  said  Paul  Ptadella,  assistant  wres- 
tllnc  coach  and  a  team  captain  In  1967.  "He 
tauiSit  us  very  few  moves,  but  we  knew 
those  moves  welL  It  vras  physical  condition- 
ing and  team  discipline  that  won  for  us.  We 
knew  that  If  we  would  do  aU  Brother  would 
ten  us  to  do,  we  would  win." 

Br.  Melchior's  teams  have  always  been 
known  for  their  disdpUne.  ^'Disdpllne 
begins  in  the  home,"  said  Br.  Melchior,  "and 
it  to  the  Job  of  the  school  to  continue  it" 
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There  are  numeroua  other  tales  about  Br. 
Melchior.  and  many  of  them  concern  hto 
great  strength.  "Brother  was  always 
strong."  said  FTaddla.  "In  fact  I  cant  think 
of  one  instance  that  anyone  even  thoogSit  of 
challenging  hto  strength." 

At  the  age  of  12.  Br.  Meldiior  was  compet- 
ing with  aemiprof easional  wrestlen  at  recre- 
ational parks  snd  had  already  begun  to 
train  with  weiglits.  Jlfter  hefwming  a  broth- 
er in  1939,  he  came  to  Hidy  Croas.  and  In 
order  to  continue  hto  training,  he  made  a  aet 
of  weights  from  concrete. 

In  addition  to  ""■'•*'«"g  the  wrestling 
team.  Br.  Melchior  has  also  served  ss  pre- 
fect of  the  dormitories,  prefect  of  the 
huddle,  assistant  coach  In  footbaU  and 
track,  and  a  teacher  of  math,  religion,  and 
Oeraian. 

"Anther  to  alao  wUling  to  do  the  'dirty 
work'  on  campus."  said  Fraddla.  As  one 
story  goes.  Br.  Melchior  was  asked  In  1978 
to  tear  down  a  brick  waU  in  the  gym  In 
order  to  expand  the  training  room.  TO  do 
the  Job.  be  brou^t  with  him  only  hto  dogs 
and  a  sledge  hammer,  althou^  several  foot- 
baU players  were  on  hand  to  help  him.  He 
told  them  to  clear  out  of  hto  way,  and 
twenty  minutes  later,  he  had  knocked  down 
the  wan." 

Whether  it's  doing  "dirty  work"  on 
campiM,  teaching  classes,  supervising  the 
weight  room,  or  coaching  the  wrestling 
team.  Br.  Melchior  has  wnUni^  soeepted 
every  challenge  that  was  put  bef rae  him  In 
hto  44  years  as  a  brother.  Hto  dedldAkm  to  a 
dear  sign  to  aU  of  what  it  to  to  be  a  Hdy 
Cross  Msn.o 


ANDREW  E.  HARE  COMMENDED 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WB8T  vncuiA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESEHTATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  26. 1983 

•  BCr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  ^^aker. 
often  in  these  times  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  scmie  of 
our  citizens  are  overlooked.  So  with 
this  in  mind,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  native  by 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Schweiker. 

Andrew  E.  Hare  joined  the  Reagan 
administration  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  on  March 
1.  1981.  He  grew  up  in  and  around 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  graduated  from 
Triadelphia  High  School  there  and 
Bethany  College  nearby.  Several  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  other  rela- 
tives are  long-time  residents  of  the 
Wheeling  area. 

Recently.  Andy  was  recognized  by 
both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Schweiker  for  his  efforts  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  an  individual 
from  my  home  territory  receive  this 
kind  of  recognition,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  reprint  the  letters 
from  the  President  and  Secretary 
Schweiker. 


*M o^   iao» 


May  2$.  1983 
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AprU  it  tux 


^^  BmWk  mmd  OmmaM  Servtem, 
JXC 

I  want  to  taka  thli  oppor- 

mr  irtrr*"^'  thanks  for 

aaa  vttal  maaBbar  of  tliia 


yon  that  jrour  . 

aaBBOB  loal  of  a 

^  VMaral  fOfamniant  will 

Tott  can  be  very  proud  of 

yoo   are   mdartaic   to   your 

At  thia  mMtcfiB  period,  tt  li  time  to  re- 

omaalvaa  to  thoae  fundamental 

that  the  ABnertean  people  en- 

I  to  carry  out.  Now.  more  than 

r.  I  need  yoor  conttnned  oonmttment  to 

prafMa  the  laailiiiihip  thla  Nation  drmandi 

and  dHerraa.  There  la  mudi  left  to  do. 

The  «»>«ii— «t—  of  the  ID'S  are  great  Tet 

with  Ood'a  help,  we  will  meet 


RoBALS  RaaoAii. 


With  heat  wlahea. 
SInoerMyi 


•ACT  or  HBAUB  ASS  HUMA> 


Wnktmgloii.  D.C  Jamvarv  2*.  199X 


Dewmtg  Aniatmnt  Seeretarw  for  LegMation. 
Pftpoj  timmt  or  ifealfll  and  Human  Serv- 


of  your  outatandtaw 
perfomanee  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
(rf  Health  and  Human  Servicea.  I  have  le- 
lectod  yon  to  reeelve  the  HHS  Bronae  lle- 
dalUaa  Seal  Award. 

I  appndate  greatly  your  peraonal  eff  orta 
and  hope  you  will  alwaya  remember  that 
thla  award  waa  given  to  you  aa  an  expreaaion 
of  my  appcedatton  for  a  Job  well  done. 
Sincerely. 

RicHAao  S.  SuHwaiaia. 

Seeretar%9 


IS  "INDUSTRIAL  POUCT" 
REALLY  A  DIRTY  "WORD"? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


'Aims 
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induatiial  ^omtir.  that  la.  except  the 
one  which  set  the  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  worid  then  Mt  bade  to  rest  on 
lU  laums  whOe  the  rest  of  the  world 
caught  up  with  it  and  now  Is  paHtng  it 
by— the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  editorial  in  the  May 
16  edition  of  Industry  Week  magastne. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Stanley  Modlc.  editor.  It 
provides  food  for  thought 

la  "ImoarauL  Poucr"  Really  a  Dam 
"Woa»"? 

Should  America  adopt  a  natkmal  Induatrial 
policy?  That  queatlon  oontlnuea  to  be  ralaed 
aa  if  there  were  atlll  a  choice.  The  praatttu- 
tlon  of  free  enterpriae  by  government  regular 
tlon  makea  it  a  moot  point.  The  queatlon  to 
raaolve  is  not  "IT  but  rather  "which  one." 
The  eoofualon  and  real  danger  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  Athniniatratlon  in  power  haa  any 
one  of  several  induatrlal  poUdea  it  can  em- 
brace dependtais  on  the  timing,  dreum- 
■tanoea.  and  peraonalitlea  involved,  the 
vWbUity  of  the  Industry  affected,  and  the 
taitenrntlonal  objectivea  at  stake,  not  to  men- 
tion the  itnmratlr  political  climate  and  the 
number  of  voters  involved  In  any  particular 
iasue. 

The  subject  seems  to  be  the  antltbeais  of 
American  bualnesa.  Tet  what  is  the  imple- 
menting of  a  quota  or  tariff,  or  negotiating  a 
voluntary  rcatraint  on  importa  under  the 
table,  or  bailing  out  one  company  with  loan 
guaranteea.  or  paasing  tax  legialatinn  pro- 
motliw  ezporta  or  inveatment  In  equipment 
or  RAO  if  not  pleoea  of  national  Industry 
policy? 


Mayt6,198S 

REBTORB  FAIRNBB  IN  OUR 
DEFENSE  BUDOET 


Mayf6,198S 

questing  that  the  article  be  reprinted 
at  this  piAMlL  In  the  Rnms. 


HON.  RKX  BOUCHER 


orvawmA 


■ATITM 


or  FamnTLvsau 
Ol  THB  HOU8B  Or  MMFKUm 

Jhwndaw,  May  29. 1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
cently as  February  15  of  this  year  I 
again  asked  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  Nation's  need  for  an  Industrial 
policy,  an  all-embracing  policy  that  in- 
corporates not  only  solutions  to 
present  problems  but  antlcipatea  those 
of  tomorrow  as  well. 

The  lack  of  such  a  commitment  in 
the  past,  I  am  convinced  was  a  factor, 
a  major  faetm-.  in  the  loss  of  such  do- 
mestic manufacturing  industries  as 
radio,  television,  leather,  and  glass. 

I  might  remind  the  House  that  every 
major  Indostrlal  natkm  in  the  world 
todajr  has  sudi  a  blueprint  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  future  health  and 
growth  of  key  industries.  Every  major 


The  head-in-the^and  atUtude  seems  to  be 
that  aa  loog  aa  it's  not  coordinated  or 
thought-out.  aa  long  as  it's  a  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion subject  to  periodic  change,  it  cant  be 
considered  ny*'~^'  policy— no  matter  that 
the  end  result  of  government  meddling  is  the 
same.  The  latcat  — »»«p«»  of  muddled  think- 
ing In  this  area:  la  OITs  asking  ToyoU  to  bail 
it  out  with  production  and  aasemUy  know- 
how  via  a  Joint  venture  to  buHd  snaall  cars 
any  more  anticompetitive  than  Chrysler  ask- 
ing the  government  to  ball  it  out  with  loan 
guarantees?  Chrysler  thinks  so  and  la  a^ing 
the  government  to  nix  the  OM  propoaaL 

Any  debate  on  an  industrial  pcdicy  Invari- 
ably turns  to  national  planning  and  assumes 
the  creation  of  a  central-government  plan- 
ning agency  calling  the  economic  shots,  sit- 
ting In  Judgment  on  which  Industries  are  to 
proaper  and  which  will  be  abandoned.  As 
such,  buslntas  people  avoid  It  like  the 
plague,  as  If  even  disaiming  It  gives  it  cre- 
dence. In  one  respect  they  are  right:  There 
is  no  place  for  a  national  central-planning 
agency,  and  discussing  it  would  only  lend  it 
credibility. 

There  is.  however,  a  need  for  a  national 
debate  on  the  elements  of  national  policy  in 
a  democracy  that  are  casentlal  If  Its  Indus- 
try and  economy  are  to  maintain  their  secu- 
rity and  standard  of  living  while  the  world 
shifu  from  a  series  of  domestic  economies 
to  an  internationally  competitive.  Interde- 
pendent market  arena.  It's  time  for  business 
to  start  leading  that  debate,  rather  than  fol- 
lowing or  avoiding  It.* 


ni  TBS  HousB  or 

Thundaw.  May  24.  IMS 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Q^eaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  authoriMtlon  bill 
which  will  restore  the  scheduled  4  per- 
cent wage  increase  for  military  person- 
neL  I  firmly  believe  that  the  passage 
of  this  measure  will  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional strength  and  morale  of  our 
combat  troops. 

In  Its  eff  orta  to  sell  the  MX  mlssUe 
to  the  Congress  and  American  people, 
the  Reagan  administration  spcrice  of 
the  need  to  strengthen  our  defenses  in 
light  of  the  increasing  slae  of  the 
Soviet  arsenaL  Althoui^  tlUs  theme 
has  been  a  constant  element  of  admin- 
istration policy  for  Vh  years,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  defense 
budget,  with  Ita  wage  freese  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  fails  to  recognise  our 
uniformed  men  and  women  as  the 
most  important  component  of  Ameri- 
ca's defense  establishment 

I  beUeve  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed wage  freeie  for  military  person- 
nel is  Inamsiitent  with  his  goal  of  a 
strong  America.  The  President  asks  us 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  our  defense  expenditures,  but 
what  kind  of  message  does  he  send  to 
our  troops  when  he  proposes  a  freese 
on  their  wages?  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
we  can  spend  $4.6  billion  on  a  bargain- 
ing chip,  we  can  weU  afford  a  raise  for 
our  combat  troops.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seise  this  initiative  and  to 
restore  fairness  in  our  defense 
budget*       __^^^^^__ 

DAVID  BRODY:  A  FTmNG 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

ornwTOBX 
tm  TBI  Houss  or  aBPaBsirTATivis 
Thunday.  May  26. 1983 
m  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  New  York  Times  there  is  an 
excellent  article  about  a  dlsUnguished 
Washlngtcm  attorney  who  is  known  to 
us  alL  David  Brody.  as  Washington 
representative  for  the  B'nai  Brith 
Anti-Defamation  League,  has  been  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  for  over  a  genera- 
tion, and  has  seen  Presidents.  Sena- 
tors, and  Representatives  come  and  go. 
His  particular  style  of  approach  has 
won  biw  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  all  of  us  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
elsewhere.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  article  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  fine  work  and  statesmanship 
that  David  Brody  exudes,  and  I  am  re- 


'  Martin  Tokhin) 

W*amiMft«.  May  SB.-"aeDator8  Only" 
sakl  the  slgQ  in  front  of  the  Capitol  subway, 
but  David  Blody  waa  waved  aboard  by  Sens' 
tor  Chariea  %  Orassley,  Republican  of  Iowa, 
whom  he  thanked  for  atgnlBg  a  reaolutlon 
oppoaing  the  sale  of  advanced  weaponry  to 
Jordan. 

"Senators  Only"  said  the  sign  above  the 
elevators  In  the  Capitol,  but  Mr.  Brody  was 
escorted  onto  the  car  by  Senator  Jease 
Helms.  Republican  of  North  Carolina, 
whom  he  oanpatulated  on  North  Oarollna 
State's  N.C  JUL  twiketball  champlonahlp. 

"Dave  Brady  is  the  uneleeted  member  of 
the  VJB.  Sedate."  said  Senator  salaries  MeC. 
Ifathias  Jr.«  Republican  of  Maryland,  irtw 
is  an  old  friend. 

Mr.  Brody  will  be  67  years  old  next 
month,  is  a  short,  Unetle  instttution  who 
seems  to  know  Just  about  everyone  in  Oov- 
emment.  He  is  the  Waahlngton  repreaentar 
Uve  of  B'nai  B'rtth's  Antl-Dffamation 
League,  and,  like  thoae  of  many  other  lobby- 
ists, his  ofHoe  walls  are  Uned  with  signed 
photographs  of  Presidents  and  other  White 
House  notables.  "What  would  we  do  without 
friends?"  wrote  Vice  President  Boah.  and 
Jamea  A.  Baker  3d.  the  White  House  dilef 
of  staff,  called  Mr.  Brody  "oftentlmea  a 
strong  ally,  occasionally  a  worthy  adversary, 
but  always  «  friend." 

It  is  the  Senate,  however,  where  Mr. 
Brody  preates  his  campaigns,  which  focus 
on  aid  to  Israel  and  support  of  ctvQ  rights 
legislation.  6ome  other  lobbyiata  for  Jewiah 
organiaatioBs  omsider  him  a  kmer  because 
of  his  faOUre  to  oocndtaiate  his  acthrltlea 
with  them,  and  some  CSpltol  Hill  people 
regard  him  as  overly  persistent.  But  moat 
consider  him  effective. 

STSATaCT  OR  AID  TO  ISBAB. 

"Dave  Brady  can  get  in  and  out  of  more 
aenaton'  offices  quicker  than  any  person  I 
have  ever  met  in  my  Ufe."  aald  fonner  Vice 
Prcaident  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Mr.  Brody's  presrat  coneena  Include  the 
foreign  aid  authorisation  bill,  iriiich  con- 
tains an  increase  In  aid  to  larad.  and  legiala- 
tion  that  would  put  teeth  Into  a  fair  houa- 
ing  bilL  On  aid  to  larad.  Mr.  Brody  tells 
senators.  "You  cant  win  over  the  Araba  by 
weakening  IsraeL  If  Israel  reodves  the  aid  it 
needs,  it's  fci  a  better  podUon  to  compro- 
miae;  a  weakened  Israel  cannot"  On  the  fair 
houdng  bill  he  tells  them.  'Without  effec- 
tive enforcement  the  bUl  doesnt  mean  very 
much." 

Mr.  Brody  is  a  fuU-aervloe  lobbyist  He  in- 
troduces seaators  to  constituents,  fund-rais- 
ers, reporters  snd  "peoide  I  think  they 
should  meet"  He  gives  peraonal  advice.  He 
suggests  positions  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, induding  those  in  which  his  organisa- 
tion is  disinterested. 

"I  don't  come  around  only  when  I  need 
something,'*  Mr.  Brody  said.  "I  come  around 
to  chat  on  a  general  exchange  of  views.  I 
don't  have  a  heavy-handed,  demanding 
style." 

"He's  givoi  me  valuable  advice."  said  Sen- 
ator Howell  HefUn.  an  Alabama  Democrat 
"He  has  a  broad  range  of  taitereeta." 

Mr.  Brody  doeant  aeem  to  caro  if  a  aena- 
tor  Is  a  Deasocrat  or  Republican,  liberal  or 
conservative.  Some  of  hia  closest  friends  in 
the  Senate  voted  for  the  sale  of  Awacs  to 
the  Saudis,  which  Mr.  Brody  lobbied  hard, 
and  unsucoeasfully,  to  defeat  "Somebody 
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can  be  against  you  on  one  Issue,  and  with 
you  on  the  next"  he  said. 

His  manner  can  be  direct  Whm  Senator 
Lk^  Bentaen.  the  Texas  Democrat  told 
him  that  larad  needed  another  Golda  Mdr, 
Mr.  Brody  replied.  "Senator,  if  you  have  the 
power  to  reauirect  Oolda  Melr.  that's  fine 
with  me.  but  Golda  Mdr  also  had  problems 
with  our  govornment" 

Mr.  Brody  does  considerable  entertaining 
at  home,  often  bringing  senators  together 
with  the  IsradI  Ambassador.  Rolf  Pauls, 
former  German  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
ones  quipped  that  he  had  seen  more  sens- 
tots  at  Mr.  Brody's  home  than  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  Brody.  a  native  New  Yorker  who  is  a 
graduate  of  City  College  and  Columbia  Law 
Sdbool  came  to  Washington  in  1940  to  work 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Joined  the  league  in  1949.  He  was  pnmioted 
to  diief  Washington  representative  in  1965. 

His  style  has  evolved  over  the  decades. 
"Maybe  I  am  a  loner,"  he  said.  "I  have  my 
own  style.  Tou  have  to  be  able  to  relate  to 
peoide.  even  when  you  And  yourself  in  dis- 
agreement You  have  to  deal  with  members 
as  individuals,  and  know  what  their  con- 
cerns are.  I'd  have  a  very  narrow  range  of 
friends  if  we  had  to  agree  on  every  issue."* 


CONCERN  OVER  AFGE  UNION 
ACTIVITY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZOIfA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  in  college,  I  worked  for  the  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp>  during  the  summer 
months  In  the  copper  smelter  in  Clark- 
dale,  Ariz.— at  nimierous  jobs— driving 
trucks,  swinging  a  16-pound  sledge  to 
knock  out  twere  holes  in  converters,  in 
the  reverberatories.  concentrators,  and 
so  forth. 

Among  other  things,  I  learned  to  re- 
spect and  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
good  trade  union. 

I  still  believe  in  the  right  of  workers 
In  the  private  sector  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  over  wages  and 
working  conditions.  But  last  week  I 
was  outraged  by  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times  regarding  a  hew  type  of 
Government  union  activity. 

The  Times  quoted  transcripts  of  a 
March  15, 1982,  AFGE  (American  Fed- 
erati<m  of  Government  Employees)  ex- 
ecutive council  meeting. 

The  item  said  President  Kenneth  T. 
Blaylock  claimed  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  an  AFL-CIO  committee  estab- 
lished to  "research  into  the  national 
defense  budget."  According  to  the 
transcript,  Blaylock  said  he  had  been 
m;>pointed  to  the  committee  by  AFL- 
CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  because 
"Lane  knows  that  our  people  work  in 
these  defense  activities,  and  we  are 
probably  the  best  conduit  for  actual 
information,  especially  on  the  procure- 
ment systems."  Blaylock  complained 
that  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees of  Congress  and  defense  subcom- 
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mlttees  do  their  markivs  in  closed  ses- 
sion. 

.  Noting  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  classifies  sensitive  infcn*- 
mation  concerning  national  security, 
Blaylock  continued: 

So.  I  think  it's  going  to  dkstate  that  we  aet 
up  a  system  inside  where  we're  actually 
going  out  to  our  DOD  locals  and  requeating, 
you  know,  that  kind  of  infoimation.  and 
then  well  channd  It  in  so  we  can  begin  to 
put  together  theae  horror  stories  and  what 
have  you  to  use  polltlcsUy  and  provide  In- 
formatkm  to  different  oommltteea  on  the 
Hill  and  to  our  friends  up  there,  to  begin  to 
challmge  this  wide-open  defoiae 
budget  •  •  •." 

The  inference  of  the  above  state- 
mente  by  the  leader  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  Government  unions— 
whose  woriiers  are  hired  in  public 
trust,  as  employees  of  the  American 
people— leads  to  some  serious  con- 
cerns. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  implicit  in 
this  announcement  a  determined 
effort  to  disclose  defense  secrets— 
those  matters  which  the  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  believes  should  be  kept  con- 
fidentlaL 

There  have  been  all  too  many  leaks 
of  our  defense  secrets.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion Mr.  Kirkland's  loyalty  to  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  intentionally  do  anything  to 
impair  our  ability  to  defend  this 
Nation  against  all  aggressors. 

I  do  think  what  he  proposes  to  do 
here  might  result  in  grave  unintended 
consequences.  I  have  asked  Director 
Donald  Devine  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Blanagement  and  William  Web- 
ster, the  Director  of  the  FBI.  to  inves- 
tigate this  new  imion  activity  to  insure 
that  AFGE  officials  and  Federal  em- 
ployees are  complying  with  existing 
Federal  statutes.* 


HEWLETT  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
AWARD  FOR  SERVICE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAIH 

or  RXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2.  Hewlett  High  School,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district,  will  re- 
ceive the  1983  Newsday  Long  Island 
High  School  of  the  Year  Award  for 
Community  Service.  In  recognition  of 
this  accomplishment  I. would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Rbooro  an  article  describ- 
ing the  school's  outstanding  achieve- 
ment: 

HxwLETT  HS  Wnrs  Awaso  pob  Slavics 
(By  Douglas  MacLeod) 
Hewlett  High  School  has  won  the  eighth 
annual  Newsday  Long  Island  High  School  of 
the  Year  Award  for  Community  Service. 
The  student  government  organiiation  will 
recdve  a  check  for  $2,500,  a  large  banner 
proclaiming  the  school  as  the  High  School 
of  the  Year  for  Community  Service  1963. 
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K««d  ptaque  at  a  apuektX 
ny  at  Um  aehooL 

Hewlett  «■■  ctted  by  the  Judge*  for  wr- 
venl  eommnnlty  aervlee  prajecta.  tat  par- 
tlenlarty  for  "Jttrt  Uke  Too."  and  tanadna- 
ttve  pracnm  liMlmril  to  h^  break  down 
tte  prajudlee  acaliiat  the  tiawMrapped. 
Hewlett  atadanta  eapraeeed  their  poattkn 
the  k«».m»»|hmmi  In  their  written 
MaaUed  people  are  no  differ- 
ent troaa  the  uwabeia  of  the  aodety  from 
whUi  they  have  been  a—ragated  for  ao 
Wff^  fiQf  MttT  yeara.  the  iHmMtiI  oommu- 
nity  hM  ramalned  aHant  erhUe  other  minori- 
ty gianpa  have  atrtven  to  gain  recognitlan. 
At  haw  laat.  the  handkapped  have  begun  to 
datai  their  rightful  place  in  the  caeuaunlty. 
UBfeetOHtdy.  nneh  of  their  effort  to  thia 
potait  haa  been  in  vain." 

To  meet  thia  challenge,  the  etudenta  of 
Hewlett,  with  the  cooperatlan  of  the  South 
Shore  Servleee  for  the  Handicapped,  held 
rap  groupa.  aiUvial  mnnttngi.  movie  nl^ta 
and  partlea  at  the  high  ediool  The  atudenU 
fdt  that  only  by  dealing  with  prejudice  on 
an  Individual  baaia  could  iU  detrimental  ef - 
fectabereveraed. 

In  January,  the  etudenta  beld  a  Dieablfd 
Awarenaee  Day.  five  of  them  apent  an 
day  In  whedehaln  accompanied  by 
Bta  from  Human  Reeouroea 
,  After  edMol.  there  waa  a  diacuaalan 
gmv  for  an  the  atudenta  who  were  In 
wheelehaira.  Indudiiw  the  vlaiting  diaabled 
atudenta  At  the  oral-preeentatione  portion 
of  the  annnal  awarde  program,  held  May  10 
In  the  Wiwlaj  audttorlum.  the  etudenta 
luerarnrmg  Hewlett  atreaeed  repeatedly 
the  impnet  thia  eaperlence  bad  on  them. 
They  learned,  they  aakl.  how  it  f eda  to  be 
iWaalilrrt  and  how  It  feda  to  be  eo  ccnfined. 
One  of  the  ftait  Ireenne  they  learned  from 
thia  eaperieeice  waa  that  other  etudenta 
treated  them  differently. 

Orowtng  out  of  the  "Juat  Like  Tou"  pro- 
gram waa  a  project  called  "Let  My  People 
in"  deeigned  to  neake  all  the  houaea  of  wor- 
ehip  in  the  live  Towna  rommunlty  acceaal- 
ble  to  the  dlmbied.  To  accompUeh  thia.  the 
out  lettcre  to  M  local  eyna- 
and  ehurchea  requeating  permlaBion 
to  eondnet  an  inapwtinn  for  acceaeibiHty. 
The  etudenta  were  trained  by  the  Eaeter 
Seal  Society  to  conduct  valid  inapeetion:.. 

In  addttlon.  the  Hewlett  etudenU 
in  other  effective  community  eervlce  acttvl- 
tiea.  Throu^  their  Community  Ooncerae 
Ooaamlttee  they  eponaored  a  drive  that  col- 
lected canned  foode  from  all  aehoola  In  Hev- 
lett'e  diatrlet  The  food  waa  then  given  to 
the  needy  In  the  community. 

Thia  year  the  atudenta  at  Hewlett  alao 
fanned  the  Drug  TBak  Faroe  to  teach  etu- 
denta about  the  dangen  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuee.  The  taak  force  ie  rnmpneert  not  only 
of  etudenta.  but  of  teacbere  and  parente. 
The  atudenta  wore  antidrug  buttona  and  dia- 
trflmted  a  neweletter  to  other  etudenta  that 
detailed  the  injurloue  eff ecta  of  alcohol  and 
drugabuae. 

Hewlett  etudenta  alao  held  a  holiday  party 
for  the  leeldente  of  the  Woodmere  Niuelng 
Home  and  Health-Related  Facility,  put  on  a 
M-hour  dance  marathon  that  ralaed  $«.000 
to  help  needy  college  bound  etudenta  pay 
for  apiraling  echool  coata.  and  gave  a  talent 
ehow  called  Cabaret  Night  to  raiae  money 
for  Skian  Kettering  Memorial  Cancer  Re- 
aeardi  Center.  Manhattan,  in  memory  of 
three  Hewlett  etudenta  loat  to  cancer  In 


Other  aetlvttlea  included  a  dothlng  drive, 
an  adopl  a  giamlparfnt  project,  and  the 
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Frlanda  Pngram.  where  atudenta  volunteer 
to  work  through  the  Fanlngula  OounaeUng 
Center  to  h^  younger  dikldren  with 
eodal.  phyeleal  and  mental  pioblema.  Thia 
year.  40  HeeOett  High  School  atudenta  vol- 
unteered aa  "Frtende"  to  young  people. 

The  Nowaday  Long  leland  High  School  of 
the  Tear  Award  for  Community  Service  ie 
open  to  any  public,  private  or  parochial 
hl^  echool  in  Naaeau  or  Suffolk.  Thia  year 
36  adMWto  eubmltted  entriea.  wUdi  oonaiat 
of  written  preeentatlona  of  the  eehool'a  com- 
mimlty  eervlce  acttvitlea.  From  theae 
efhftole.  eiz  flnaUat  adioola  were  ehoaen. 
three  from  Naaeau  and  three  from  Suffolk. 

Thle  year  the  Suffolk  finaUata  were  John 
R.  denn  High  School  in  Huntington.  Sbor- 
eham-Wadlng  River  High  School  and  Long- 
wood  High  School  in  Middle  Uand.  The 
Naaeau  fiimlleta  were  beaidea  Hewlett.  John 
F.  Kennedy  High  School  in  Plainvlew  and 
Paul  D.  Schrelber  Hi^  School  In  Port 
Waahlngton. 

The  "Jury."  which  picked  the  eventual 
grand-prlM  winner,  waa  mmpoafd  of  Robert 
M.  JohMon.  prealdent  of  Newadar.  Jamea 
KIrby.  commleeloner  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Social  Servleee  Department;  Dr.  Salvatore 
Ambroaino.  executive  director  of  the  FtanOy 
Service  Aaaodatlon  of  Naaeau  County.  Ann 
Irvin.  executive  director  of  the  Naaeau 
County  Youth  Board:  and  Eleanor  Seldman. 
-T-^***  director  of  the  Community  Service 
Program  of  Suffolk  County. 

The  etudenta  of  Hewlett  eummed  up  their 
f eelinga  about  their  Innovative  program  for 
the  dtaabled  in  the  final  paragrapha  of  their 
written  preeentatlon:  "Our  wwk  with  the 
'Wt*''*^  thle  year  haa  given  ue  a  new  aware- 
ncee  of  the  proUcme  in  our  community.  We 
have  aleo  been  enlightened  by  the  eimllari- 
tiee  between  dieabled  etudenta  and  our- 
eelvea.  It  ie  our  hope  that  one  day  no  one 
win  refer  to  a  "diaabled  community":  in- 
stead, the  dlaalded  wUl  be  accepted  on  their 
own  merita  aa  indlviduala.  Without  their 
h»«.w«.ap«  the  dieabled  are  Just  like  us— and 
Just  Uke  you!"* 


May  S6, 1983 

Um  alao  Included  a  vlalt  to  the  House 
of  Reivesentatlveg. 

It  ii  my  pleasure  to  list  here  those 
persons  who  have  beoome  the  newest 
members  of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court 
bar  at  the  request  of  Carton  P.  Purdy. 
Jr..  Esquire,  from  Harrlsburg.  and 
were  led  as  a  delegation  by  Allen  Le- 
vinthal.  executive  dlrectOT  of  the  Dau- 
phin County  Bar  Assodatkm. 

From  Harrlaburs.  Paj 

Karen  M.  Balaban.  WUUam  Richard  Bala- 
ban.  Bemadette  Barattini.  Mttton  Bem- 
eteln.  Jeffrey  R.  Boswdl.  Jamea  F.  Cart. 
Paul  Jamee  Bvoalto.  John  Stephen  Fein- 
our.  Jack  M.  Hartman.  John  Havaa.  Gregory 
M.  Kerwin.  Robert  L.  Knupp.  Robert  D. 
Kodak.  Robert  B.  Ueberman.  Joaeph  R 
Lohln.  Timothy  L  Mark.  Larry  L.  Mnier. 
Wm  H.  Nast.  Jr..  Steve  C.  NfcdMdaa.  David 
H.  RadeUff,  Andrew  Simon  Sialo.  Craig 
Allen  Stone.  Michael  Bendix  Sutton.  Ken- 
neth Albert  Wiae.  Paul  L.  Zeigler.  FianelB  A. 
Zuni.* 


Mayi6,i$83 
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OOSHEN  HISTORIC  TRACK 


DAX7PHIN  COUNTY.  PA..  LAW- 
YERS MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  SU- 
PREME COURT  BAR 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PBrnaTLVAiru 

n  THI  HOUSB  or  UPagSSHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  May  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
for  all  of  us  from  time  to  time  to 
review  the  balance  and  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Judiciary,  execu- 
tive, and  legislative  branches  of  Oov- 
emment. 

This  week,  a  group  of  lawyers  came 
from  my  home  district  of  Dauphin 
County.  Pa.,  and  presented  themselves 
and  were  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  excellent  review  of 
that  august  body  and  that  process.  We 
heard  opinions  being  rendered  by  vari- 
ous Justices,  and  I  myself  was  privi- 
leged to  become  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  bar.  To  those  people  who 
came  down.  I  am  sure  It  was  an  out- 
standing (Usplay  of  American  democra- 
cy at  work,  as  their  visit  to  Washlng- 


THE  OLYMPIAD  ROSE  PROJECT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuroamA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPBKSXHTATIVIS 

Thunday.  May  26. 1963 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  all  those  in- 
volved at  the  Armstrcmg  Nurseries  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Beautiful.  Inc.  who 
together  have  graciously  agreed  to  use 
all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
Olympiad,  the  official  Olympic  rose, 
for  a  youth  program  to  help  beautify 
the  southern  California  community  as 
the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  prepares  to 
host  the  1984  Olympic  games. 

The  Olympiad  rose  project  will  not 
only  add  beauty  to  otur  environment 
but  allow  our  youth  to  become  in- 
volved in  their  community  and  be 
active  participants  in  the  Olympic 
game  preparation. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  the  producers 
of  the  stunning  Olympiad  rose,  will 
also  make  a  large  number  of  rosebush- 
es available  for  direct  sale  with  all  pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  Los  Angeles  beauti- 
ful fund,  and  donating  some  20,000 
Olympiad  rosebushes  to  public  gar- 
dens, parks  and  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. Including  7.500  for  the  dty  of  Los 
Angeles.  Their  generosity  shall  not  be 
forgotten. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  dele- 
gation, and  a  representative  frmn  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Armstrong  Nurseries  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Beautiful,  Inc.,  for  their 
work  and  contributions  which  will 
help  insure  a  very  successful  Olympic 
event.* 


IITTHI] 


OLYIinAJ.SNOWE 


»usBori 


JhMndtay.  May  26. 1963 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  C^Maker,  on 
Monday,  w«  as  a  nation  will  pause  for 
a  few  moments  to  honor  tbe  men  and 
womoi  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
defense  of  our  country. 

Throughout  tills  great  Nation,  from 
small  farm  wwnmimitifig  to  our  large 
dties.  mOllOns  will  take  part  in  Memo- 
rial Day  ceremonies,  parades,  or  visits 
to  coneteries  to  viiribly  express  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  so  that  we  Uve  in  free- 
dom today. 

Groups  like  the  American  Legkm. 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  their 
auxiliaries,  and  all  veterans  groups  de- 
serve the  credit  for  not  letting  us 
forget  this  occasion. 

Throughout  the  agea,  neaiiy  all  dv- 
illaations  have  h<nK»ed  their  dead. 
The  design|iti<m  of  1  day  to  honor  our 
war  dead  began  more  than  a  century 
ago  after  a  war  whidi  divided  this 
Nation  had  ended.  Originally,  it  was 
called  Decoration  Day,  a  day  to  take 
care  of  and  decorate  the  graves  of 
those  who  had  fouglit  in  the  Civil 
War.  By  1869,  more  than  SOO  CMnmu- 
nities  were  holding  such  observations. 

This  Nation  shall  never  f wget  the 
contributions  of  our  vetoans.  More- 
over, the  memories  of  war  will  ccmtin- 
ue  to  live  on  in  those  who  are  survi- 
vors and  the  dependents  of  those  lost 
at  war.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  faces  of 
those  who  partidpate  in  Monday's 
ceremonies,  in  veterans  who  wUl  once 
again  proudly  wear  their  uniforms. 

Nearly  every  community  in  our 
Nation  haa  s(»ne  memorial  to  honor 
their  sons  and  daughtoa  who  served 
in  our  war&  In  WashingUm,  there  is  a 
new  memorial  this  year  to  honor  those 
who  died  in  Vietnam.  This  Ua^  gran- 
ite memorial  is  simple  in  dedgn  but 
powerful  in  its  message.  More  than  1 
million  people  have  viewed  it  since  Its 
dedication  I  months  ago.  This  manori- 
al demonstrates  the  reject  and  debt 
we  owe  to  t)iese  Americans. 

Our  ceremonies  this  year  should  also 
be  in  a  qiirit  of  thanksgiving.  For  In 
the  last  deoade  America  has  not  lost  a 
single  soldier  from  combat. 

Today,  Americans  are  at  peace 
throu^out  the  world  and  no  Ameri- 
can, thankfully,  faces  combat  to  pro- 
tect our  pri|»less  rights.  This  is  a  testi- 
monial botii  to  our  commitment  to 
world  peace  and  to  our  renewed  pledge 
to  protect  our  peace  with  determined 
strength.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

ormwToax 

m  TBK  HOUSE  or  IXrSBSBllTATIVBS 


Thunday.  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bUl  which  would  re- 
qfiire  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
determine  the  most  viable  means  to 
protect  the  Goshoi  Historic  Track  in 
Goshen.  N.Y..  and  to  take  the  steps  to 
preserye  this  valuable  segment  of  our 
national  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  strive  to  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions sites  of  historic  importance  such 
as  the  Goshen  TradL  As  a  nation,  it  is 
tar  more  difficult  to  chart  our  future 
course  If  we  have  no  Idea  where  we 
have  been.  And.  too  often  in  recent 
years,  we  have  been  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  in  regard  to  preserving 
those  monuments  of  our  history.  As  a 
result  of  shortsightedness,  we  have  too 
often  lost  vital  segments  of  our  herit- 
age forever. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  same  fate 
befall  the  Goshen  Historic  Track.  The 
tnick.  has  been  beset  with  severe  finan- 
cial problems  over  the  past  few  years. 
and  (mly  Federal  involvement  will  be 
able  to  salvage  It. 

The  Goshen  Historic  TradL.  which 
originated  in  1838,  is  the  site  of  the 
first  harness  racing  in  our  Nation.  The 
Goshen  Track  has  been  the  site  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Trotter  since 
1951,  and  the  21-acre  site  containing 
thie  track  has  been  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Sites  since  1967. 

In  1980,  the  Goshen  Historic  Track 
was  1  of  only  40  sites  in  the  United 
States  placed  on  the  Endangered 
Properties  List  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Most  of  the  other  40  sites 
were  saved  by  private  donations;  the 
Goshen  'Track  was  not  so  fortunate. 
By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  C.  Roland 
Harriman.  who  deeded  the  track  to  its 
currmt  owners,  fimdraising  activities 
which  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
most  other  endangered  historic  sites 
are  prohibited. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  a  copy  of  my  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  effort  to  pre- 
serve a  valuable  national  heritage: 

H.R.  3160 

A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  area  luiown  as  the 
Ooahen  Historic  Track  in  Goshen.  New 
York,  can  be  protected 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreeentattvea   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  cusemUed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  protecting  the  Qoshen  Historic 
Tntt  in  Ooahen.  New  Yoric  The  Secretary 
sbaU  examine  the  f  easibiUty  of— 
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(1)  entering  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  ownen  of  the  track  to  cnaurc  Ita 
preaervatlon; 

(3)  purchaaing  an  or  a  portion  of  the  track 
for  Incluaion  in  the  National  Park  System 
for  recreational  and  edueatfanal  uaea;  and 

(3)  audi  other  meana  of  preaervtng  the 
trade  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  in  subaectlon  (a) 
as  the  Ooahen  Historic  Track  la  the  area  of 
approximately  twenty-one  aerea.  situated 
within  Ooahen.  New  York,  which  Is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Orange  Avenue,  on  the 
south  by  South  Church  Street,  on  the  west 
by  Main  Street,  and  on  the  east  by  Park 
Way. 

Sac.  2.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act  audi  sums  aa  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  19M.e 


WILLIAMSBURG  SUIOOT:  IDEAL 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

onLLmou 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESBHTATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  the  Preddoit  of 
the  United  States  urging  him  to  take 
the  opportunity  while  in  Williamsburg 
to  begin  to  address  international  trade 
problems  in  agriculture.  The  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  a 
multilateral  agreement  establishing 
standards  and  remedies  in  internation- 
al trade,  does  not  govern  most  agricul- 
tural commodities.  In  the  absence  of 
formal  restraints  on  trade  abuse,  cer- 
tain of  our  trading  partners  have  felt 
free  to  subsidize  dumping  of  agricul- 
tural goods  in  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  maiket  in  generaL 

With  the  growing  pressure  toward 
protectionism.  I  believe  it  would  be 
prudent  to  try  to  address  these  prob- 
lems now.  In  my  letter.  I  urge  the 
President  to  begin  the  discussion  in' 
Williamsburg,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call 
for  another  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions lUmed  specifically  at  agricultural 
trade  issues.  The  text  of  my  letter  fol- 
lows: 

HonsE  or  Rktbxskiitativxs. 
Washington.  D.a.  Maw  22. 19SX 

Hon.  ROMALD  RXAOAll. 

President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mk.  Prssiokht:  When  you  meet  with 
other  world  leaders  at  the  wnUamsburg  eco- 
nomic summit.  I  urgie  you  to  focus  on  agri- 
cultural issues  as  related  to  our  internation- 
al trade  policy.  The  OenerBl  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT)  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  resolving  the  myriad  trade  i»ob- 
lems  confronting  the  American  agricultural 
community,  and  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  agriculture,  as  a  major  Anmican 
industry,  cannot  realistically  be  exduded 
from  a  comprehensive  trade  policy. 

We  need  to  deal  with  intonatlonal  trade 
issues  as  a  totaUty.  rather  than  pennltting 
the  fragmentation  of  our  trade  policy  to  the 
advantage  of  other  nations  and  to  our  detri- 
ment I  fear  that  this  has  been  happening 


^m.Tov^-kk.TO  rxB  v»em#Al>VC 
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i4i9e 

and  that  «•  need  to  tadude  icrieultare 
vntfr  Uie  umbrdla  of  proteetton  tram 
tiumt  that  ta.  at  least  potentially,  pravlded 
under  the  OA'n*. 

W*  afefateved  limited  aueoem  in  tbe  Tokyo 
roond  of  the  OATT  with  agreemenU  on 
meat  and  dfelry  tntde  UberallMtlon  and 
market  ataMllty.  Unfortonately.  on  the 
wliole.  agrieultore  iaraea  have  not  been  mic- 
Kifiillj  Mnotlatful  within  the  framework 
of  the  OATT.  WKh  the  tawreaee  In  tenalona 
In  the  inlamatkmal  trade  arena  and  the 
irowinc  meiire  toward  proteetlonim.  It  Is 
more  Imperative  than  ever  to  try  to  reaolve 
quickly  and  fUriy  the  acrleulture  trade 
abaeea  that  are  taklnc  plaee. 

urath  par^^'i''**'  mind  to  the  clamor  for 
proteetkmktt  irtit****""  end  the  inherent 
deetroettveneei  of  trade  wars.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  iMOtnas  can  be  nuMle  on  the 
acrleulture  frant  now.  If  the  WUliamsbun 
summit  Is  unable  to  addrem  this  Issue  ade- 
quately. I  hope  you  will  call  for  another 
round  of  trade  necotlatlons  with  this  specif- 
ic focus  for  discussion  in  mind. 
Bimiciely. 

Tom  CoacoaAJi, 
Kepreaentative  in  Congnu.9 


THE  BONNEVILLE  POWER  AD- 
MINISTRATION FAIR  RATE- 
MAKING  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.RONWYDEN 

oroaaooH 
ni  THB  Housk  OF  KknusnrrATivBS 
Thundaw.  May  26. 19S3 
m  Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Swirr. 
Mr.  AuCon.  Mr.  BomoER.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Lowrt  in  introducing 
legislation  to  give  utility  ratepayers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  a  fair  shake. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  wholesale 
electric  rates  in  the  region  have  sky- 
rocketed—rairidly  eroding  our  region's 
historical  competitive  advantage  in  a 
safe,  affordable  power  supply  and 
sending  utility  bills  through  the  roof. 

The  rapid  increase  in  these  rates  is 
unacceptable.  Equally  disturbing,  how- 
ever, is  the  process  by  which  these  in- 
creases arf  arrived  at— a  process  in 
which  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration serves  as  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  Jury. 

Our  bill.  "The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration Fair  Ratemaking  Act  of 
1983"  seeks  to  change  this  process— to 
insure  that  the  process  by  which  the 
BPA  rates  are  determined  is  a  fair  and 
open  one,  and  that  the  decisions  made 
at  the  regional  level  are  sound  ones, 
thus  avoiding  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing administrative  and  Judicial  ap- 
peals. 

This  biU  wiU  not  lower  rates  over- 
night. It  will,  however,  give  all  North- 
west users  a  better  shot  at  affordable 
and  equitable  rates  over  the  long  run. 
One  cannot  help  but  be  distressed  at 
the  enormous  controversy  and  uncer- 
tainty which  has  surrounded  the  BPA 
ratemaking  process  in  the  3  years 
since  enactment  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Act  The  pyramiding  of  ap- 
peals before  the  FERC  and  the  U.S. 
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Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  but 
one  sign  of  the  frustrations  over  the 
presmt  ratemaking  procedures. 

Perhaps  the  one  point  <m  which  all 
of  BPA's  divergent  customers  will 
agree  is  that  the  FERC  and  the  ninth 
circuit  are  the  least  desirable  forums 
for  the  region  to  resolve  the  many 
complex  issues  raised  in  BPA  ratemak- 
inTt  if  'or  no  other  reason  than  the  pa- 
ralysis that  has  occurred  at  both  the 
FERC  and  the  ninth  circuit  due  to 
case  overloads.  The  uncertainty  over 
future  costs,  with  the  unstable  busi- 
ness environment  that  results  from 
pending  appeals,  mandates  a  f  imda- 
mental  reexamination  of  the  process 
that  produces  such  appeals. 

By  iwtnung  credibility  and  fairness 
in  the  wholesale  ratemaking  process  at 
the  outset,  our  bill  will  result  in  a 
heightened  sense  of  "fair  play"  on  the 
part  of  BPA's  customers,  producing  fi- 
nality and  reducing  the  number  of  ap- 
peals to  FERC  and  to  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit. 

Our  bill  accomplishes  this  through 
three  significant  changes  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  ratemaking  process  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(1)  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Act. 

First,  our  blU  requires  the  hearing 
officer  to  be  an  independent  decision- 
maker, evaluating  evidence— both  that 
of  BPA  staff  and  the  parties— and  ren- 
dering an  intial  decision  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  BPA  to  consider. 

Currently,  the  hearing  officer  is 
merely  a  referee,  ruling  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence.  He  or  she  does  not 
read  the  transcripts,  examine  the  evi- 
dence or  write  a  decision. 

The  BPA  staff  thus  serves  essential- 
ly as  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury.  The 
staff  formulates  the  initial  rate  pro- 
posal, presents  testimony  to  defend 
the  proposal,  produces  a  "Staff  Eval- 
uation of  the  Record",  and  writes  the 
final  decision. 

To  lend  credibility  to  this  process, 
BPA  staff  proposals— once  the  initial 
BPA  proposal  is  offered— need  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  other  parties.  To  accomplish  this, 
our  bill  calls  for  the  hearing  officer, 
not  the  staff,  to  evaluate  the  record 
and  write  an  initial  decision. 

In  order  to  insure  objectivity  on  the 
part  of  the  hearing  officer,  ex  parte 
communication  between  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  staff  and  the  hearing  offi- 
cer Is  prohibited  prior  to  the  rendering 
of  an  initial  decision.  Similiarly,  the 
hewing  officer  will  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  ex  parte  communication 
with  any  other  party  prior  to  the  ini- 
tial decision. 

Second,  our  bill  assures  the  Adminis- 
trator's final  decision  Is  made  on  the 
record  of  the  hearing.  Under  our  bill, 
any  new  documents,  studies  or  revised 
rates  produced  by  the  Administrator 
must  be  a  iMurt  of  the  record,  subject 
to  reasonable  opportunity  for  cross-ex- 
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aminatlon    and— if    good    cause    is 
shown— rebuttaL 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  in 
the  rate  cases  today  is  that  the  Admin- 
istrator relies  on  important  documents 
which  the  iMrUes  never  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  or  chaUenge. 
Final  oostK>f-servioe.  rate  design,  and 
revenue  requirement  studies— that 
often  vary  substantially  from  prelimi- 
nary studies— are  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted after  the  hearings  are  concluded. 
Third,  our  bill  preserves  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  to  set  rates  under 
the  act.  The  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish final  rates  that  are  different  than 
of  the  hearing  officer.  Under  our  bill, 
however,  suc^  rates  must  be  supported 
in  the  record  of  the  hearing  and  the 
Administrator  must  also  provide  a  full 
and  complete  Justiflcation  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  final  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  and  those 
established  by  the  hearing  officer. 

Finally,  our  bill  resolves  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  standing  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  Council  to 
participate  in  the  ratemaking  process 
by  specifically  defining  "person"  for 
the  purposes  of  section  7(1)  to  include 
the  power  council. 

No  one  has  challenged  the  Council's 
right  to  participate  to  date;  nor  in  our 
opinion  would  there  be  any  valid  argu- 
ments of  law  to  support  such  a  chal- 
lenge. Nevertheless,  our  bill  resolves 
any  potential  doubt  that  might  arise. 
As  the  least  cost  mandate  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act  and  the  Power 
Council's  plan  are  inextricably  part  of 
the  ratemaking  process,  our  bill  guar- 
antees the  CouncU's  right  to  partici- 
pate and  protect  this  mandate  in  the 
ratemaking  process. 

0\ir  bill,  though  narrow  in  scope,  ad- 
dressing only  section  7(1)  of  the  North- 
west Power  Act,  responds  to  the  perva- 
sive criticisms  of  the  present  ratemak- 
ing process  we  have  heard  from  virtu- 
ally every  customer  group  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest. 

The  fairness  and  credibility  our  bill 
will  instiU  in  the  ratemaking  process 
will  produce  future  dividends  to  us  all 
in  the  form  of  confidence  in  our  abili- 
ty to  resolve  disputes  at  the  regional 
level,  without  resorting  to  an  inad- 
equate appeals  process  that  produces 
lingering  uncertainty,  and  finality  in 
our  rates. 
The  legislation  i4>pear8  below: 

HJi.si'n 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repnaentatlvee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  a$aenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "BonnevlUe  Power 
Administration  Fair  Ratemaking  Act  of 
1983". 

Ssc.  2.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  7  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planninc 
and  ConservaUon  Act  (16  VAC.  839  et  seq.) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  subsUtute: 
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"(A)  any  person  shall  be  provided  a  rea^ 
sooable  oppottunity  to  subaalt  onl  and  writ- 
ten materialit 

"(B)  any  person  shall  be  ptovlded  an  ade- 
quate oppoit<inlty  by  the  hearing  officer  to 
offer  refutatian  or  rebuttal  of  any  material 
submitted  by  any  other  person  Indadliig 
the  Admintattator. 

"(C)  the  hearing  officer,  shall  allow  a  rea^ 
sonaUe  opportunity  for  eraaa«amlnatlan 
n^iiai.  as  determined  by  the  hearing  officer, 
is  not  dUatoiir,  In  order  to  devdop  informa- 
tion and  material  relevant  to  any  sudi  pro- 
posed rate,  aad 

"(D)  If  the  Admlnlstratflr  requests,  before 
the  doae  of  the  record  of  the  heartaig,  the 
hearing  officer  shall  allow  the  AdralnlBtra- 
tor  to  file  revised  ratea,  pravldsd  that  the 
hearing  offleer  shall  then  allov  adequate 
opportunity  lor  cmas  ewamlnatinn  of  sodx 
revised  rates  and  any  material  submitted  to 
suppwt  such  rates  and.  for  good  cause 
shown,  to  offer  rebuttal  of  such  revised 
rates  or  supporting  material "; 

(3)  strike  out  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
and  substitute: 

"(3)  After  the  record  of  the  bearing  has 
been  dosed,  the  hearing  otfloer  shall  accord 
persons  who  have  participated  In  the  hear^ 
Ing  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  file  pro- 
poaed  finding  of  fact  and  conriuslons  of  law 
rejecting  the  establishment  of  rates  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

"(4)  As  expeditiously  as  iHwctlcable  afta 
receivtng  proposed  flndings  of  fact  and  law 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of .  this  subsec- 
tion, the  hearing  officer  shall  publish  an  Ini- 
tial decision  xm  the  rates  to  be  established 
pursuant  to  tills  section. 

"(5)  No  Interested  poson.  Indiidlng  the 
Adminlstratcr  or  his  staff,  shall  make  or 
knowingly  caaise  to  be  made  to  the  hearing 
officer  during  the  hearing  and  prior  to  the 
publication  of  his  initial  dedsloo  on  rates 
any  ex  parte  communication  rdevant  to  the 
merits  of  the  hearing,  nor  shaU  the  hearing 
officer  make  or  knowingly  cause  to  be  made 
to  any  person,  including  the  Administrator 
or  his  staff,  m  ex  parte  coaununlcatlon  rele- 
vant to  the  merits  of  tbe  hearing. 

"(8)  Any  person  who  participated  in  the 
hearing  may  fQe  exo^ittons  to  the  hearing 
officer's  initial  dedsirai  with  the  Adminis- 
trator within  30  days  of  the  publication  of 
the  initial  decision. 

"(7)  Ratea  determined  by  the  hearing  offi- 
cer pursuant  to  paragraidi  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  the  final  rates  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator unless,  within  80  days  of  the 
publteation  df  the  initial  decision,  the  Ad- 
mlnistntor  makes  a  final  decision  establish- 
ing  rates  that  are  different  than  those  of 
the  hearing  officer,  in  whldi  case  the  rates 
established  by  the  Administrator  are  the 
final  rates  ol  the  Administrator.  Any  such 
dif f erait  rate  shall  be  baaed  on  the  record 
assemUed  by  the  hearing  otfloer  pursuant 
to  the  hearihg  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  lb  any  final  deelslan  establish- 
ing rates  that  are  diffoent  than  thoae  es- 
tablished by  the  hearing  officer,  there  shall 
be  Included  a  full  and  complete  justification 
of  the  differences  between  the  final  rates  es- 
tablished by  tbe  Admlntatratw  and  those 
established  t«r  the  hearing  offlcCT.": 

(3)  renumber  paragraph  (8)  as  paragraph 
(8):  and 

(4)  add  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(0)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
'person'  indudes  the  Padflc  Northwest 
Electric  Power  and  Omsorvation  Planning 
Oounsd.".* 
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IS  THE  POST  OFFICE  ENDING 
HOME  MAIL  DELIVERY? 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  FUIMSILYAWA 
ni  TBI  HOVtM  OF  BkPRBSKirrATIVES 

Uiurtday,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  (»lumn  by  Jack  Anderson  out- 
Ikdng  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  cut  home  delivery  of  mail  to 
American  citizens. 

Many  Americans  have  expressed  a 
similar  concern  that  the  X3J8.  Postal 
Service,  so  anxious  to  turn  a  profit, 
has  forgotten  its  essential  reQX>nsibil- 
i^  to  provide  direct  mail  service  to  the 
home  of  each  American.  Prescribed  by 
the  UJS.  Constitution,  postal  service  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  democracy 
where  citizens  can  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  Particularly  for  the 
simior  citizen,  the  handlcwped.  and— 
in  fact— all  of  us.  that  communication 
is  hampered  when  receipt  of  the  mail 
is  made  more  difficult  and  cumber- 
some. 

Ja^  Anderson  describes  an  effort  by 
the  Post  Office  to  limit  home  delivery 
of  our  malL  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perimce  on  behalf  of  residents  in  my 
district  the  tremendous  difficulty 
caused  by  the  Post  Office's  inflexible 
regulations  designed  to  limit  door-to- 
door  midl  delivery  in  favor  of  curbside 
delivery.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son, the  Post  Office  intends  to  "deliv- 
er" mafl  by  leaving  it  in  unsecured 
"dusterboxes"  at  the  head  of  a  street 
or  road. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
are  closely  monitoring  this  situation, 
but  each  of  us  in  the  Congress  needs 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  Post  Office's  ac- 
tions to  limit  home  mail  delivery. 

Jack  Anderson's  column  follows: 

Cnom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  4. 1983] 
Postal  Skbvici  Bscnrs  To  Cut  Homk 

DsUVBT 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washuibtoii.— The  n.S.  Postal  Service  has 
mounted  a  sneak  attack  on  your  legal  right 
to  have  mail  delivered  to  your  home. 

Without  consulting  Congress,  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  or— least  of  all— the 
public  the  post  office  poohbahs  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  quietly  promoting  and  in- 
stalling "dusterboxes"— eight  or  more  indi- 
vidual maObozes  grouped  together  at  con- 
venient neighbortiood  locations. 

The  convenience,  of  course,  is  all  on  the 
Postal  Service's  side.  (Xistomera.  including 
the  dderly  and  handlowTed.  no  longer  can 
pldc  up  their  mail  at  the  front  door  or  the 
ctob,  but  must  trudge  out  in  snow.  rain. 
heat  or  gloom  of  night  to  the  communal 
dusterbox.  which  may  be  a  block  away. 

Obviously,  the  dusterbox  caper  is  saving 
the  Postal  Service  money.  But  the  way  the 
authorities  are  going  about  it  can  best  be 
described  as  highhanded— or  underhanded. 
Here's  how  the  postal  Pearl  Harbor  works: 

By  law.  all  new  homeowners  are  entitled 
to  choose  dther  curbside  service  or  the  clus- 
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terfMX  plan.  But  in  new  devdopments.  they 
are  rarely  givoi  this  durtce. 

Under  postal  regulations,  new  housing  de- 
velopmmts  arent  eligible  for  mall  service 
unta  at  least  half  the  lots  are  "improved"— 
an  ambiguous  term  that  can  mean  anything 
from  ground  being  broken  to  actual  occu- 
pancy of  the  completed  houae. 

But  the  requirement  is  waived  if  develop- 
ers agree  to  install  dusterboxes  throo^iout 
the  development  To  ensure  that  the  first 
home  buyers  can  have  mall  delivery,  the  de- 
velopos  usually  agree. 

My  assoriat.wi  Donald  Goldberg  and  Indy 
Badhwar  have  uncovered  some  outrageous 
examples  of  the  way  the  Postal  Service's 
strong-arm  strategy  has  been  implemented 
around  the  country: 

In  Dickinson,  NJ3.,  dusterbox  customers 
were  given  a  snow  Job  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
gratulatory notice:  "Tour  Postal  Service  is 
upgrading  the  mail  delivery  in  your 
area  .  .  .  (which)  is  privileged  to  be  one  of 
the  first  in  upper  Midwest  to  receive  this 
service. 

Postmasters  in  East  St.  Louis,  DL.  were  ex- 
horted: "NOW  .  .  .  you're  asked  to  go  out 
and  SELL  dusterboxes.  .  .  .  That's 
right  .  .  .  SELL!!!  Very  seldom  will  a  cus- 
tomer come  into  your  'store'  to  buy  a  dus- 
terbox. Purthermore.  you  are  asked  to  do  it 
now!" 

New  Jersey  postmasters  were  urged  to  get 
developers'  cooperation  for  dusterboxes 
with  this  revealing  explanation:  "The  possi- 
bility for  individual  customer  complaints 
about  centralization  is  removed  if  the  cen- 
tralized delivery  mode  is  in  place  when  the 
first  occupants  of  a  new  development  move 
in." 

When  the  residents  of  Greece,  N.Y..  a 
suburb  of  Rochester,  voted  to  restrict  dus- 
terboxes to  groups  of  four  instead  of  eight, 
regional  postal  officials  in  Philadelphia 
slapped  them  down  with  the  "supremacy 
clause"  of  the  Constitution,  and  told  the  im- 
pertinent dtizens  that  "the  type  and  loca- 
tion of  mailboxes  is  controlled  solely  by  the 
Postal  Service." 

Rep.  Glenn  English.  D-Okla..  chairman  of 
a  House  subcommittee  on  government  infor- 
mation said  he  has  received  complaints 
about  the  cranmtmal  maillwxes  from  across 
the  country. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Eugene 
Hagburg  insisted  that  dusterboxes  do  not 
constitute  a  reduction  in  service,  and  pn^n- 
ised  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  customers  actually  retain  their  legal 
right  to  choice  of  service.* 


OLYMPIAD  ROSE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAuroamA 
ni  THE  house  of  rbpresehtatives 
Thunday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commending  Armstrong  Nurseries 
of  Ontario.  Calif.,  for  its  beautiful  and 
generous    involvement    in    the    1984 
Olympics 

Because  of  the  efforts  and  expertise 
of  Armstrong,  the  legacy  of  the  1984 
Olympics  will  not  only  be  athletic  her- 
oics, but  the  lasting  and  ingratiatbig 
beauty  of  a  new  hybrid  of  rose,  the 
Olympiad. 
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AiiiMtronc  hai  given  30.000  rose- 
biahii  to  park!  and  gardem  all  acrosB 
the  Itaited  States.  In  addition,  the 
nmaery  ii  gMng  its  i»oeeeds  and  roy- 
alties fktan  the  sale  of  the  Olympiad 
toward  the  effort  to  beautify  Los  An- 
gles for  the  Olympic  games. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  this  srat  of  community 
rapport  and  beneficence  deserves  our 
suppOTt  and  sincere  thanks.* 


IN  RMMBaRMiCE  OP  OUR 

VETEKANS 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 


rATIVB 


orruMUBft 

VK  TBB  BOUSC  Or 

7%unda%  Maw  29.  IttS 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday.  May  SO.  we  will  honor  the 
memory  of  the  mnifawM  of  Americans 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  service  to 
our  country.  These  h(«iored  dtiiens 
believed  in  fighting  for  the  principles 
of  freedom  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  ow  aoo  years  ago.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  a  person- 
al tribute  to  the  servicemen  and 
women  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice to  protect  the  individual  rights 
and  freedoms  that  make  the  United 
States  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
wwkL  In  quoting  from  the  Bible. 
"Chreater  love  than  this  no  man  has 
than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
frienta." 

The  first  Manorial  Day  was  ob- 
served over  100  yesrs  ago.  commono- 
nUing  the  lives  of  those  who  died 
during  the  Clvfl  War.  Across  the 
Nation,  millions  of  Americans  wlU  be 
attending  and  participating  in  ceremo- 
nies on  this  Memorial  Day.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  will  visit  cemeteries  scat- 
tered across  the  United  States,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  great  sacrifices  made  by 
family  and  by  friends  sacrifices  for 
the  preservation  of  American  llboty. 

Here,  in  Washington.  D.C..  many 
wfll  visit  Arilncton  National  Cemetery, 
the  resting  place  of  over  180.000  Amer- 
ican military  veterans,  to  pay  tribute 
to  American  servicemen  and  women. 
Others  wHl  visit  the  Vletman  Veterans 
Memcnial.  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  57.000  plus  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Memorial  Day  should  not  Just  be  a 
day  of  remembrances.  It  should  give 
us  guidance  for  today  and  for  the 
future.  As  we  remember  those  who 
gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  this  coun- 
try, we  need  to  recognlw  the  mflliims 
of  American  veterans  who  served  this 
Nation  with  courage  and  distinction 
and  were  aide  to  return  home.  As  dti- 
sens  of  this  country,  and  as  Members 
ci  rnngTriss.  we  have  a  debt  to  these 
brave  men  and  women  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  repay  and  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  this. 

Let  us  continue  to  honor  our  Na- 
tion's flag.  It  Is  a  symbol  that  is  known 
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throughout  the  world  and  looked  to 
for  inspiratlML  Our  flag  Is  a  tribute  to 
freedom,  a  tribute  to  those  individuals 
who  helped  found  our  Natkm  over  aoo 
years  ago.  and  to  those  individuals 
who  have  fought  and  died  to  protect 
ito  values  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

This  proud  legacy  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy has  been  an  ongoing  tradition 
in  my  12th  CongressUmal  District  in 
Florida.  Thousands  of  our  men  and 
women  have  ably  served  and  sacrificed 
for  our  country,  dutifully  carrying  out 
their  reqwnsiblllty  when  our  Nation 
has  needed  them. 

It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Legion,  the 
VFW  and  other  veterans'  organiM- 
tions  who  remind  us  to  h<mor  and  re- 
qiect  those  who  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  and  remind  us  too  that 
freedom  has  a  cost  which  is  borne 
gladly  by  all  who  value  our  cherished 
institutions  and  rich  tradition  of  free- 
dom. 

In  remembrance  of  Manorial  Day. 
let  us  look  to  a  future  of  peace,  a 
peace  that  will  come  through  strength 
and  negotiation,  a  peace  that  must  be 
earned  every  day.  Let  us  forget  the 
nature  and  horror  of  war.  lest  those 
who  gave  their  lives  so  that  we  might 
live  in  freedom  and  peace,  will  have 
done  so  in  vain.* 
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nlty  to  a^nowledge  them  and  their 
product  for  their  contribution  to  the 
1984  Olympic  I 


OLYMPIAD-OFFICIAL  ROSE  OF 
THE  1084  OLYMPICS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcALirounA 
Dl  THE  HOUSI  or  UPSSSSIITATIVIS 

Thundaw,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  Olympic 
rose  as  a  California  product,  and  Arm- 
strong Nurseries  for  developing  it. 

"Olympiad"  is  the  name  of  the  offi- 
cial rose  of  the  1984  Olympics.  The 
hydrid  was  developed  in  Ontario. 
Calif.,  which  is  a  dty  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  flowers  are  a  beau- 
tiful deep  red;  unique  in  that  they 
hold  their  color  perfectly.  The  rose  is 
4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  30  to  35 
broad  petals  in  each  bloom. 

Armstnmg  Nurseries,  the  rose's  cre- 
ator, is  donating  20.000  Olympiad  rose 
plants  to  public  gardens  and  parks  in 
dues  across  the  United  States;  7.500 
plants  have  already  been  dcmated  to 
beautify  local  Los  Angeles  communi- 
ties in  preparation  for  the  1984  Olym- 
pic games. 

Beginning  in  December  of  this  year. 
Olympiad  will  go  on  sale  to  the  gener- 
al public.  Proceeds  from  this  sale  will 
go  toward  the  support  of  America's 
Olympic  program. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  producer  of 
the  Olympic  rose.  Armstrong  Nurser- 
ies, is  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
am  also  thankful  to  have  this  opportu- 
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A  lUmOTS  TO  MR.  JAMBS  A. 
fORRXBT.  SR. 

HON.  ^DYSON 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  172  TO 
ROLL  BACK  IMPORTS  IN  UJS. 
APPAREL  MARKET 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GIUIAN 


ormwTOBX 


m  TRK  HonsB  or 

Thundaw.  May  29. 1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
post  25  years  we  have  witnessed  a  star- 
tling influx  In  the  number  of  imported 
goods  that  are  bdng  absorbed  into  the 
UJS.  market.  This  increase  is  no  less 
evident  than  in  the  textOe  and  apparel 
industries.  Where  two  decades  ago  im- 
ports comprised  only  4  out  of  every 
100  garments  sold,  they  now  socount 
for  40  out  of  every  100  garmoits  sold. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  certain  Jobs  in 
the  U.S.  apparel  industry  by  rolling 
back  the  present  percentage  of  im- 
ports into  the  American  market.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  House  Resolution  172 
introduced. 

It  is  estimated  that  860.000  Job  op- 
portunities have  been  permanently 
forfeited  to  foreign  labor  sources  in 
this  industry  alone.  House  Resolution 
172  requests  that  the  President  reduce 
imports  of  m>parel  so  that  imported 
garments  comprise  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  American  apparol 
market. 

This  sense  of  the  House  resolution 
illustrates  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
dire  Uireat  of  extinction  facing  the 
American  textUe  and  apparel  indus- 
tries. Such  a  death  would  directly 
affect  at  the  leut.  38  States  that  have 
apparel  manuf  Mturing  plants.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  172. 1  be- 
lieve it  Is  imperative  that  American  in- 
dustry be  given  the  oivortunity  to 
compete:  however,  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  be  so  overwhelmed  as  to 
dedmate  an  entire  Industry. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  industry 
reveals  a  labor  force  80  percent  of 
whom  are  female  and  minorities 
whose  Job  skills  rare!y  extend  beyond 
the  apparel  industry.  In  an  economy 
where  the  majority  of  households 
could  not  exist  without  dual  inoranes. 
and  where  we  as  a  Ccmgress  should  be 
doing  everything  within  our  legislative 
powers  to  prevent  Uie  movement  of  an 
entire  population  from  the  payroll  line 
to  the  unemployment  line,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  confront  and  attempt  to 
alleviate  this  situation.  I  believe  that 
once  imports  are  rolled  bade  to  a  25 
percent  t"^***"""*  of  the  total  apparel 
market,  that  the  U.S.  industry  could 
begin  a  recovery  and  950.000  Jobs 
would  be  saved. 

According^.  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  Join  in  expediting  the  passage 
of  House  Resolution  172.« 


nr  THB  HOusB  or  i 

Thunday.  May  29^  1983 

•  Mr.  DTBDN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  gives 
me  great  ifleasore  to  reooffite  Mr. 
James  A.  Fiwrest,  8r..  a  remarltable 
man  from  St  Mary's  County.  Md.  Jtan 
Fnrest  has  demoostratod  outstanding 
leadership  in  creatine  &  strong  and  vi- 
brant community,  and  8t  Mary'* 
County  baa  been  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  a  csrlng.  dedh?ated  dtlHn  for 
awr  70  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ridge. 
Md.,  on  ApfU  15.  1911.  and  attended 
dementary  achool  at  St  Peter  Claver. 
He  graduatfd  from  Cardinal  GMbbons 
Institute  in  1931  and  then  entered  the 
Hampton  Institute,  but  hard  economic 
times  forced  him  to  leave  aebool  and 
look  for  wotk.  It  is  a  measure  of  this 
man  that  throu^iout  the  Oreat  De- 
pression he  always  found  wo^  and 
fiom  1931  tmtfl  1935  he  held  a  varied 
of  Jobs. 

In  that  year  he  and  his  wife  Harriet 
were  married,  and  they  have  been 
married  for  48  loving  years.  From  1935 
to  1941  he  worked  first  at  St  Mary's 
Female  Seminary,  whldi  later  became 
St  Mary's  CoUege  of  Maryland,  and 
then  at  the  Naval  Powder  Ftetory— 
now  the  N$val  Ordnance  Station— in 
Indian  Head.  MdL  He  was  working 
there  In  1941  when  Wmld  War  n 
broke  out  Jn  the  same  year  he  began 
a  long  and  successful  career  with  the 
CAeP  Telephone  Co..  and  retired  in 
1976  as  a  sui>ervisor. 

During  those  years  .Hm  and  Harriet 
Forrest  rated  five  children,  all  of 
whom  have  become  professionals.  It  is 
also  a  measure  of  this  man  that  as 
hard  as  times  were,  he  was  able  to  edu- 
cate his  children  snd  send  all  of  them 
on  to  college.  That  required  sacrifices 
and  kmg  hours  of  wosk.  but  Jim  For- 
rest persevered,  snd  his  children  all 
had  the  benefit  of  a  coUege  education. 
His  first  four  children  had  attended 
Banneker  dlgh  School,  and  his  fifth 
child  was  in  the  first  class  of  black 
children  that  voluntarily  desegregated 
the  hitfh  schools  of  St  Mary's  County. 

Jim  Forrest  originally  became  active 
in  community  affairs  when  his  chil- 
dren woe  enrolled  in  Banneker  High 
School,  where  he  was  a  member  and 
officer  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Assoda^ 
ti<XL  That  began  a  iMig  and  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  his  ccmi- 
munity.  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

After  making  a  name  for  himself  as 
a  ctmsdentious.  dedicated  member  and 
officer  of  the  FTA's  of  his  diUdren's 
schools,  word  spread  of  Jim  Forrest's 
talent  In  1973  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land appointed  him  to  the  St.  Mary's 
County  Board  of  Education,  and  after 
distinguishing  himself  in  that  position 
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he  was  reappointed  to  another  5-year 
term.  He  became  the  first  blade  presi- 
dent of  the  St  Mary's  County  Board 
of  Education,  and  hdd  at  one  time  m 
another  all  the  officer  podtions  on  the 
board. 

He  has  also  beoi  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  county  fair  board,  hos- 
pital board,  the  4-H  association,  the 
NAACP  minority  alliance,  the  United 
Fsrent-Trustee  Aasodation,  and  a 
number  (tf  other  dvlc  groups.  In  addl- 
tloo.  he  has  been  very  active  In  St  Al- 
oydnsChurdL 

Jim  Forrest  is  Indeed  a  pillar  of  his 
community.  He  has  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  excellent  education  both 
tor  his  family  and  his  fellow  dtlaens. 
and  St  Mary's  County  has  benefited 
tremendously  from  his  invaluable 
service.  He  Is  now  retiring  from  the  St 
Mary's  County  Board  of  Education. 
and  his  community  Is  honoring  him  on 
Saturday,  June  4, 1983. 1  would  like  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  ^m  Forrest  for  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  on  which  strong  axnmunitles  are 
based.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  have 
An  Forrest  in  my  oongresd<mal  dis- 
trict and  although  he  wiU  no  longer 
be  on  the  board  of  education.  I  know 
his  wise  and  trusted  counsd  will  still 
be  available  to  those  who  seek  it.« 


A  VALUABLE  SOURCE  OF  INFOR- 
MATION ON  THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

orwASHnniTos 
VK  TH>  HOOSS  or  BKPRBSBIITATIVBS 

Thunday.  May  29, 1983 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Wsshington.  Mr. 
^leaker,  now  that  the  House  has 
voted  oa  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
113,  we  are  faced  with  a  wide  range  of 
otiwr  arms  race  issues.  Future  votes 
on  the  MX.  the  impending  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  the 
progress  or  lack  of  it  in  arms  negotia- 
ti<ins— these  events  obligate  us  to 
ponder  the  future  direction  of  Ameri- 
can nudear  wevons  policy. 

As  we  think  about  our  national  secu- 
rity needs,  our  greatest  need  is  for  de- 
poidable  and  objective  information.  I 
was  therefore  very  pleased  to  note  the 
recent  publication  of  the  new  voliune 
in  the  Foreign  Policy  Association's 
Headline  Series,  entitled  "Nuclear 
Strategy  and  Arms  Control."  This 
book,  by  Stanley  R.  Sloan  and  Robert 
C.  Gray,  offers  a  concise  and  thought- 
ful overview  of  the  nudear  arms  race 
and  explains  how  past  decisions  relate 
to  the  problems  which  now  face  us. 

In  my  opinion,  the  book's  most  valu- 
able contribution  lies  in  its  analysis  of 
the  nudear  arms  balance  and  its  ex- 
planation of  the  different  ways  to 
measure  this  balance.  In  particiilar,  it 
points  out  the  problems  with  the 
present  administration's  pessimistic  es- 
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timate  of  the  United  States«oviet 
strategic  balance.  The  measures  often 
used  by  admlnlstratiim  officials  give 
an  Incomplete  picture  of  our  strengtlis 
and  weaknesses;  when  other  measures 
are  added,  we  find  that  as  one  exam« 
pie,  "under  all  conditions  of  war  initi- 
atimi,  the  United  States  would  have 
available— after  a  Soviet  attack  and 
American  retaliation— a  larger  number 
of  warheads  than  would  the  Soviets." 

Nudear  strategy  and  arms  control 
also  analyiies  different  moposals  for 
aims  oootroL  In  lii^t  of  the  Strategic 
Forces  Commission's  recommendatlan 
for  emphasis  on  slngle-waiiiead  mis- 
siles to  reduce  the  value  of  Individual 
targets,  I  was  eqiedally  intoested  in 
this  comment  oa  the  Preddent's 
START  proposal:  "The  START  pro- 
posal could  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  Soviet  waiiiead  to  American 
silo  ratio  went  from  the  current  4:1  to 
5:1.  The  ratio  of  American  warheads 
to  Soviet  sflos  could  Increase  from  2:1 
to  11:1.  Both  rides  could  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  Increased  vulnerability 
of  their  ICBM's.  Thus,  the  American 
proposal  fails  to  solve  the  key  problem 
it  is  allegedly  designed  to  address." 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  in 
this  tiook,  and  I  recommend  it  highly. 
It  sets  the  historical  context  for  our 
present  dtuatlon  and  offers  valuable 
insifl^ts  for  our  future  decisions.  I 
would  only  add  that  one  of  its  authors. 
Stan  Sloan,  is  a  qiedalist  in  United 
States-Alliance  relations  at  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  I  have 
benefited  from  his  help  and  advice  in 
the  past  and  we  in  Congress  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  his  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties at  our  disposal.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OFCAUFOUIU 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSEHTATtVXS 

Thursday.  May  29. 1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  note,  with  v>preciation  and 
regret,  that  Martin  J.  Fitzgerald  has 
recently  resigned  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations  at 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
accept  a  podtion  with  the  law  firm  of 
Ragan  &  Mason.  Too  often,  in  my 
view,  we  tend  to  overlook  the  key  role 
of  congresdonal  lladon  staff  in  the 
woricings  of  Government  In  our  com- 
mittee assignments,  we  all  have  occa- 
sion to  woric  with  career  Federal  em- 
ployees who  must  Juggle  our  demands 
and  those  of  their  agency.  The  con- 
gresdonal liaison  officer  must  be  part 
diplomat  part  press  secretary,  and 
must  be  capable  of  patroling  the 
border  that  separates  legislative 
powers  from  executive  powers. 

The  best  congresdonal  lladon  offi- 
cers take  the  heat  from  all  ddes— and 
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itm  get  the  Job  done.  The  offloer  eon- 
tranle  what  the  Oongxen  oonriden  Im- 
persttve  and  what  the  aceney  claims  te 
iinmanairaWf  and  blenda  those  needs 
to  arrive  at  workahle  solutions.  Martin 
J.  Fltaienld.  In  my  view,  was  and  is 
the  prototype  of  this  indlvlduaL  With- 
out fiHW|y«<«n*rfwt  the  independence  or 
integrtty  of  the  OAO.  he  made  it  pos- 
sihie  for  all  the  committees  of  Con- 
giess  to  find  the  ways  in  which  the 
OAO  eould  best  serve  the  pubUc's  in- 
terest. He  deoMXistrated  flexibility  and 
toughness  with  an  uncanny  knack  for 
selecting  the  appropriate  posture. 

Mr.  Fitverald  devoted  16  years  of 
service  to  the  OAO.  the  last  6  of  which 
he  served  as  Coniressiottal  Relations 
Directin-.  His  dedication,  integrity,  and 
■fciii  earned  him  the  well-deserved  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  in  both  the 
Cmgress  and  the  OAO.  I  believe  I 
speak  for  all  the  individuals  who 
wtHlied  with  Martin  Fitsgerald  when  I 
say  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed.* 
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CB8'  TRIAL  BT  ODTTAKE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 


or  IWTH  CASOtniA 


ATTVIS 


III  TBI  HOUSB  or 

T%unda%  May  29, 1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  most  inter- 
esting story  concerning  a  libel  case 
against  CBS  News'  hit  show.  "60  Min- 
utes." At  issue  is  whether  CBS  de- 
famed a  physician  in  a  1979  program 
CO  insurance  fraud. 

Van  Oordon  Sauter.  president  of 
CBS  News,  said  on  the  "Evening 
News"  that  "these  suite  wlU  intimidate 
many  news  organizations  because  the 
cost  of  doing  aggressive  Journalism 

*  *  *  is  going  to  be  exorbitant."  That 
is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question. 

Another  way  is  whether,  as  Oeorge 
Kennan  recently  put  it.  the  networks 
and  other  commercial  media  are  dedi- 
cated "to  the  oversimplification  and 
dramatisation  of  reality  rather  than 
the  education  of  the  public  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Ito  bitter  complexities." 

In  short,  the  question  posed  by  this 
case,  and  by  the  multimillion-dollar 
hbel  suit  agahist  CBS  by  Oeneral 
Westmoreland,  is  whether  CBS  News 
to  in  the  news  business,  or  the  enter- 
tainment business. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
matter,  because  it  has  profound  impli- 
cations for  the  quality  of  information 
available  to  the  puiallc  on  important 
Issues  and  for  the  intelligence  with 
which  our  country  makes  decisions.  It 
also  Is  directly  related  to  the  level  of 
support  we  give  to  public  broadcasting 
and  to  the  whole  issue  of  broadcast  de- 
regulation. 

The  artlde  follows: 


"SO  Mmuns"  un  Ratbb:  UassnsD  abb  n 

OmwT 

(By  Peter  J.  Beyer) 

Los  AiNStss.— "And  now.  your  honor."  sn- 

Douneed  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  "it's 

■how  time  sgalnl" 

With  that,  the  UghU  dimmed,  the  video- 
tape machine  rolled  ind  three  color  TV  eeta 
In  the  courtroom  lit  up  with  a  fascinating 
piece  of  televWon  footace.  Dan  Rather,  star 
reporter  for  CBS  Newa.  was  aeen  In  a  com- 
plete and  unedited  version  of  a  heated  con- 
frontaUon  Interview.  Inchnllns  the  banal 
asMea  and  off-camera  dlreetlona  that  usual- 
ly are  purged  In  the  CBS  edltlnc  room. 

It  la  show  time  quite  often  these  dajrs  in 
the  courtroom  of  Loa  Angeles  County  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  Jack  W.  Swink.  where  a 
Jury  Is  hearing  the  slander  suit  of  a  Lyn- 
wood.  Calif.,  physician,  who  says  he  waa 
wronced  In  a  1979  episode  of  "M  Minutes" 
dealtng  with  Insurance  fraud.  Rather  him- 
self la  mteing  a  few  nighU  on  the  "CBS 
Evening  News."  where  he  Is  anchor,  to  take 
the  atand  this  week. 

By  a  aeries  of  novel  legal  manueverlnga 
and  pretnil  court  rullnga.  the  case  has 
become  aomethlns  more  than  a  simple  Blan- 
der suit.  QaUoway  v.  CBS  has  put  "60  Min- 
utes" Itself  on  trial  testinc  the  credibility  of 
the  most  popular  news  procram  in  television 
history  and  CBS'  most  valuable  and  visible 
reporter,  Dan  Rather.  And  to  some  extent, 
all  of  television  news  Is  on  trial 

Most  galling  to  CBS  Is  the  fact  that  in  his 
"prtMecutlon"  of  the  case,  the  plaintiffs  at- 
torney la  freely,  and  gleefully,  using  CBS' 
own  outtakes— portions  of  Interviews  filmed 
for  the  disputed  broadcast  that  were  not 
aired. 

Outtakea  are  sacred  property  to  a  TV 
news  organisation,  the  television  equivalent 
of  a  print  reporter's  note.  Although  out- 
takes  on  occasion  have  been  selectively  re- 
leased. CBS  News  has  never  before  had  to 
defend  Itself  in  a  trial  in  which  the  court 
handed  the  opposition  free  and  complete 
aoceaa.  agiUnst  the  network's  will,  to  all  of  a 
broadcast's  outtakes  (nor.  for  that  matter, 
has  ABC  or  NBC  ever  been  in  that  position). 
The  experience  has  been  an  embarrassing 
and  humbling  one  for  CBS. 

In  the  outtake  mentioned  above,  the  end 
of  a  "take"  came  in  the  middle  of  a  tough 
interrogation.  Rather,  apparently  trylns  to 
maintain  a  rapport  during  the  breakr^w- 
sured  the  flustered  woman  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  surprise  interview,  "Tou  look  ter- 
rific!" In  another  acene,  played  for  the  jury 
in  the  opening  week  of  the  trial.  Rather  was 
shown  trying  to  confront  a  man  in  a  parking 
lot  outalde  a  medical  clinic  suspected  of  In- 
surance fraud.  Rather,  microphone  In  hand, 
chased  the  man  about  in  cirelea  for  a  while, 
trying  to  get  him  to  confess  that  he  was  the 
administrator  of  the  clinic.  Ftnally.  giving 
up.  Rather  said.  "Adlos— aee  you  on  televl- 


The  man  turned  out  to  be  a  pasaer-by. 
The  tape  of  that  aoeiw  was  picked  up  by  the 
syndicated  entertainment  news  program 
"entertainment  Tonight."  and  aired  on  132 
stations  around  the  country. 

The  Galloway  trial,  in  Ito  third  week,  is  a 
diffcult  public  test  for  CBS  News:  even  If 
CBS  wina  the  lawsuit,  it  will  not  emerge  un- 
scathed. For  one  thing,  the  trial  oomea  on 
the  heels  of  another  aetback  for  CBS  Newa. 
the  court-ordered  release  of  a  network  aelf - 
examination  that  determined  that  a  CBS 
documentary  on  Ocn.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land was  one-sided.  With  that  embarraaa- 
ment  freah  on  the  public  mind,  there  now 
comea  Dan  Rather  being  publicly  grilled 


under  the  fire  of  cross  STsmlnstlnn  The 
Image  may  not  quickly  fade. 
How  dfcl  CBS  News  get  Into  this  fhrf 
It  began  on  the  night  of  Dec.  9. 1979.  with 
the  siring  of  a  "60  Mlnutsa"  asgment  called 
"It's  No  Accident."  Rather,  who  was  then  a 
regular  correapoodent  on  "60  Minutes."  was 
the  furrator  and  on-camera  reporter  for  the 
aegment. 

The  report  was  a  dramatic  expose  on  in- 
surance frauda.  in  which  the  perpetratms 
faked  automobOe  aoddento  and  Injurlea. 
then  f  Qed  phony  claims  with  insurance  com- 
panies for  damagea  that  never  ooeurred.  As 
Rather  explained.  "A  Uwyer,  who  la  In  on 
the  aet-up,  aenda  the  alleged  victims  to  a 
crooked  doctor  .  .  .  and  they  conspire  to  file 
phony  claims." 

"60  Minutes"  examined  theae  acams 
through  Interviews  with  sn  Insurance  Invea- 
tlgator  and  with  people  who  admitted  to 
havtaig  participated  in  insurance  fraud. 
They  spoke  to  a  doctor,  a  Uwyer  and  a 
"capper"— a  go-between  who  provldea  the 
fabricated  cUmanto  and  accidents.  The 
Identities  of  theae  men  were  hidden. 

The  thrust  of  the  program  waa  that  Insur- 
ance fraud  Is  not  only  widespread  and 
hugely  profitable,  but  relatively  easy  to  ac- 
complish. To  demonstrate  the  point.  "60 
Minutes"  had  the  assistant  to  an  Investiga- 
tor who  helped  with  the  program  visit  a  sus- 
pect medical  clinic  to  try  to  obtain  a  phony 
medical  report.  She  succeeded.  Rather, 
holding  the  faked  report  In  his  hand,  then 
said.  "It  was  signed  by  Carl  A.  QaUoway, 
MB." 

One  of  the  more  than  40  mlllitm  people 
watching  that  episode  of  "00  Minutes"  was 
Carl  A.  QaUoway,  MD. 

QaUoway  had  worked  part  time  for  six 
months  at  that  clinic  In  fact,  the  clinic  was 
owned  by  a  ahirttaU  relative— the  brother  of 
OaUoway's  sister-in-Uw.  Oalloway  says  he 
was  told  by  acquaintancea  at  the  clinic  that 
a  "60  Mlnutea"  crew  had  been  there,  and 
that  his  name  had  been  mentioned.  But 
QaUoway  claims  he  was  stunned  when 
Rather  said  he  signed  the  phony  medteal 
report.  He  no  longer  worked  at  the  clinic, 
and  he  had  never  spoken  to  Rather  or 
anyone  else  from  CBS  (Rather  maintained 
In  a  deposition  that  he  tried  twfcx  to  tele- 
phone QaUoway.  and.  faUlng  to  reach  him. 
left  a  message  that  "Dan  Rather  caUed"). 

The  signature  on  the  report  that  Rather 
displayed  In  the  broadcast.  QaUoway  claims. 
was  a  forgery. 

The  doctor  did  not  notify  the  authorities 
about  the  aUeged  forgery,  or  take  to  task 
those  at  the  clinic  reaponaible  for  signing 
his  name  (a  point  CBS  lawyers  have  empha- 
sised to  the  Jury).  Instead.  QaUoway  hired  a 
lawyer,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  CBS  protest- 
ing OaUoway's  Innocence,  with  two  affida- 
vlto  supporting  his  claim,  and  aaking  for  a 
retraction  and  $1.5  mlUion.  CBS  declined. 

At  that  point,  in  early  1980,  OaUoway's 
complaint  aeoned  bound  to  the  fate  found 
by  so  many  others— yeara  of  costly  UtigSr 
tion,  resulting  in  dlimlasal.  negligible  settle- 
ment or  the  complainant  being  run  out  of 
court  by  high  legal  costs. 

OaUoway's  Uwyer.  ^HrgU  Roberts.  fUed 
suit  In  federal  court,  and  the  case  wss  soon 
thrown  out  the  court  declaring  that  It  had 
no  Juriadlction.  Then,  in  November  1960.  11 
months  after  the  broadcast  snd  Just  a 
month  within  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Roberto  fUed  suit  in  Loa  Angelea  Superior 
Court.  n#"«<"g  Rather  and  CB6. 

CBS.  on  the  recommendation  of  i  Ji  Insur- 
ance company,  hired  the  Loa  Angelea  Uw 
firm  of  LOllck.  McHose  and  Chariea  to 


defend  the  cape,  with  attorney  Andrew  Rob- 
ertson saslgnSrt  to  it.  Robsitson  soon  ssked 
for  sn  eztandon  trooi  OaUoway's  sttomey. 
snd  bis  requekt  wss  grsnted. 

A  few  saote  months  pssssd,  snd  Oalloway. 
tired  of  the  delays,  firsd  his  lawyer  and.  at 
the  Biiggwsllsn  of  a  friend,  blrod  Bmoe 
Friedman,  a  sole  pncttttansr  irtw  in  U 
yesis  ss  sn  attorney  had  never  teougfat  a 
defsmstkm  case  to  court.  Wb  specialty  had 
been  aatooaoMle  aoddento  snd  saedkal  noal- 
praetloe  suits. 

FriedDBsn  hit  the  ground  runntaig.  He  no- 
tified CBS"  Isiwyer  that  his  estenskm  was  up 
snd  refHed  the  eases,  adding  to  the  Itat  of 
def endsnto  ptoduoer  Steve  dsobsr.  who  dM 
much  of  the  legwoik  on  the  kraadesst.  and 
Don  Hewitt,  treator  snd  executive  producer 
of  "60  Minutes." 

And  medaan  did  something  dse.  WhOe 
boning  up  on  Ubd  Uw.  he  essae  serosa  a  pro- 
vision in  the  dvfl  code  giving  oertain  defa- 
mation esses  prlnity  status.  HS  applied  for 
priority  snd  won,  puahiag  the  Oslloway 
case  two  years  closer  to  trisL 

In  the  prettlal  disoovety  phsse.  PHedman 
aaked  for  a  good  deal  of  material  related  to 
the  diaiiuted  aegment,  indodtaig  the  out- 
takes. Supoior  Court  Judge  Bruce  R.  Oeer- 
nsot.  who  pteaided  over  the  pretrial  phase, 
aaked  CBS  to  yield  to  Frie^aan  vobrntarUy 
aU  outtakes  from  the  broadcast  rdating  to 
QaUoway. 

CBS  turned  over  some  outtskes.  But  Fied- 
man  knew  ot  at  least  one  other  Interview  In 
which  hla  clent  was  mentioned  by  nsme 
that  was  not  ammg  the  material  CBS  vol- 
untarily provided.  CBS  said  It  Inadvertently 
omitted  the  materlsL  

Ocemsert  questioned  the  fslth  of  CBS' 
effort  to  comply  with  his  order  snd  instruct- 
ed the  network  to  turn  over  sU  of  the  seg- 
ment's outtskes  for  his  hMpertlnn.  CBS  did 
not  strongly  challenge  that  order,  snd  gave 
him  the  materiaL 

Then,  last  Dec  16.  Oeemaert  took  an 
action  that  ifeamatlcally  traasfonned  Oallo- 
way V.  CBS  Into  sonaetlUng  veeUL  He 
called  the  Uwyers  from  both  sides  Into 
court,  snd  told  them  that  after  studying  the 
"60  Minutes'^  outtskes.  he  had  dedded  to 
order  aU  of  the  material  turned  anr  to 
Friedman.  Oeemaert  aaid  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  material  related  directly  to  Oalloway. 
and  beyond  Chat,  he  felt  the  plaintiff  would 
benefit  by  getting  a  fedlng  as  to  "the  way 
this  tnogram.  'CBS  60  Minutes.'  is  put  to- 
gether." 

Oreenaert  went  on  to  explain  his  dacMon. 
and  In  ao  doing,  effectively  put  "60  Min- 
utes" ItseU  oh  trisl. 

"There's  a  thread  of  inesponslbUlty  snd 
lack  of  concern  about  reliataillty  and  lack  of 
concern  about  foundation  that  I  dent  know 
how  the  plaintiff  could  ever  be  informed  of. 
other  than  by  listening  to  and  viewing  aU  of 
the  material."  Oeemaert  aald. 

Oeemaert  noted  some  Interview  tech- 
niques he  had  aeen  in  the  outtakea.  the  way 
queatlons  would  be  aaked  "first  in  a  leading 
fashion,  and  even  suggesting  words  that  the 
.  .  .  Interviewee  nd^t  want  to  uae"  and 
then  asked  again,  "without  the  leading  in- 
ference .  .  .  clearly  to  leave  the  impreaslon 
that  those  words  and  the  momentum  of  the 
Interview  was  coming  from  the  interviewee, 
rstber  tbsn  the  interviewer .  .  . 

"In  effect,  there  Is  a  mlalHuUng  concept 
there."  Oeemaert  aakL  "It'a  almost  suggest- 
ed that  there  abould  be  a  60-mlnute  pro- 
gram on  the  way  the  '60  Mlnutea*  program 
Is  produced." 

Oeemaerfs  riding  and  explanation  rede- 
fined Friedntsn'a  case.  Ftledmsn  decided  he 
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would  not  only  seA  to  prove  the  nsrrow 
point  of  slander  sgslnst  bis  dlent.  be  woiild 
slso  try  to  expose  "60  Mlnutea"  aa  "a  fraud 
on  the  pUbBc"  aasiiming  that  success  in  the 
one  wouM  sssure  victory  in  the  other. 

The  ruling  slso  nuor  have  been  InstnmMn- 
tal  In  CBS'  firing  of  UUlck.  McHose  snd 
Chariss  Just  before  the  trial  mrlginslly  was 
scheduled  to  begin.  The  firm  was  replaced 
tif  the  firm  of  Olielveny  and  Myera. 

In  the  weAs  before  Uie  trial.  Friedman 
tried  in  vain  to  get  Oeemaert's  permission 
to  go  public  with  whst  he  cUlmed  he  had 
found  In  the  outtakes-mtwf  that  "60  Min- 
utes" bsd  staged  and  rehearsed  Interviews 
to  drsmstlae  Ito  point.  When  Oeemaert  said 
no,  Friedman  dreumvented  the  oonflden- 
tl^ty  order  by  having  a  complaint  against 
"60  Mlnutea"  fOed  with  the  Federal  Com- 
municatlona  Commiaslon  and  iiv^i^Mi<ng  the 
tisnscrlpta  of  the  outtskes  as  evidence.  At 
that  point,  the  transcrlpto  became  public 
record.  (CBS  says  it  may  seek  sanctions 
against  Friedman  for  violation  of  Oeer- 
naert'a  order  of  confidentlaUty  regarding 
the  outtakes.) 

FMedman's  strategy  was  cemented  when 
the  trial  Judge.  Swlnk,  aUowed  him  fuU  ref- 
erence to  the  outtakea  In  the  triaL  Indeed. 
In  presfntlng  his  case,  medman  has  spesA  a 
great  deal  of  time  not  directly  reUted  to  the 
alleged  slander  of  his  client,  but  to  the 
broader  matter  of  "60  Minutes' "  methods. 

"Ihus  has  the  world  learned  such  TV  news 
esoterics  ss  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "sit- 
down  stsnd-up"  (when  the  TV  reporter,  sit- 
ting down,  looks  into  the  camera  and  gives  a 
narrative)  and  "reverse."  A  reverse  is  em- 
idojred  when  a  TV  reporter  is  conducting  an 
interview  with  only  one  camera  present.  To 
suggest  sn  Interplay  between  interviewer 
and  subject  when  the  piece  is  put  together 
in  the  editing  room,  part  of  the  interview  is 
Ijtiefly  run  through  a  second  time,  to  get 
footage  of  the  person  who  was  not  in  the 
lone  camera's  frame  the  first  time  around. 

The  Jury  got  a  lesson  in  reverses  when 
Friethnan  ahowed  a  long  Interview  between 
an  Insursnoe  claimant  and  an  insurance  in- 
vesUi^tor  who  wss  working  with  "60  Min- 
utes." 

The  investigator  questioned  the  woman, 
getting  her  to  change  her  story,  on  camera, 
about  a  phony  acddent  she  had  claimed  to 
her  insurance  company.  Then  they  went 
through  Uie  story  again,  the  woman  once 
more  claiming  she  had  had  an  accident  and 
the  investigator  once  again  "breaking"  her 
story. 

Ihe  Investigator,  asserting  wisdom  now  in 
the  ways  of  TV  news,  testified  that  the 
aeoond  run-through  was  an  innocent  re- 
verse, a  amunon  TV  news  practice.  Produc- 
er Olauber  confirmed  that  statement  in  tes- 
timony Monday.  Friedman  argued  that  it 
waa  staging.  (More  significant,  perhaps,  was 
the  revelation  that  the  investigator  had  the 
woman's  signed  confession  five  days  before 
the  on-camera  interrogation,  a  development 
that  had  Uttle  to  do  with  Friedman's  access 
to  the  outtakes.) 

In  fact,  most  of  the  reveUtlons  bom  of 
the  outtakes  have  been  more  of  the  nature 
of  curiosities  than  damning  evidence  of 
news  stai^.  CBS  News  Insiders  privately 
confess  that  the  outtakes  reveal  two  or 
three  vioUtions  of  CBS  News  standards— 
the  worst  case,  perhaps,  being  an  apparmt 
editing  ainise  by  which  the  answer  to  one 
question  wss  tacked  on  to  a  different  query. 

But  the  pubUc  airing  of  what  is  a  passion- 
ately guarded  private  process  has  been  pain- 
ful to  CSS.  and  is  not  being  taken  li^tly. 
There  are  two  O'Melveny  and  Myers  attor- 
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neys  defending  the  case,  trial  Uwyer  Wtt- 
lism  W.  Vaughn  and  First  Amendment  ape- 
daUat  Robert  C.  Vsnderet.  Sitting  Just 
behind  them  is  one  (sooMtimes  two)  CBS 
Inc  staff  Uwyer.  Joining  them  Isst  week 
wss  Oene  Mster,  senior  vice  ptcddent  of 
CBS  News.  Other  CBS  graysulto  occaslfflnal- 
ly  aUp  In  and  out  of  the  courtroom. 

The  QaUoway  trial  presento  a  special 
problem  to  CBS  brasa.  The  network's 
annual  convention  of  affiliated  stations 
takea  place  this  week.  The  meeting  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  exercise  In  aelf-oongratula- 
tlcm.  with  an  emphasis  on  CBS'  bold  leader- 
ship In  television. 

Looming  above  aU  is  the  matter  of  a  news 
organisation'a  claimed  right  to  protect  the 
news  gathering  process  from  outside  scruti- 
ny and  punitive  UUgation.  CBS  presented  a 
story  on  the  matter  recently  on  the 
"Evening  News."  In  that  piece.  CBS  Newa 
President  Vsn  Oordon  Ssuter  worried  that 
"theae  suito  wIU  Intimidate  many  news  orga- 
nizations because  the  cost  of  doii>g  sggres- 
sive  Journalism.  Joumsliam  that  Inherently 
carries  some  form  of  legal  vulnerabiUty,  no 
matter  how  reUable  the  report  Is.  is  going  to 
be  exorbitant."* 


AORICDLTURAL  MARKETINO 
AOREEMENT  ACT  OF  1937 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  rLOKm* 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  May  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  several  other  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation  legislation  which 
will  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  to  require  that 
imported  tomatoes  conform  with  pack 
of  (x>ntainer  standards  imposed  on  do- 
mestic tomatoes  under  marketing 
orders.  This  legislation  would  not  halt 
imports— it  would  simply  force  import- 
ed tomatoes  to  compete  fairly  with 
Florida  tomatoes. 

Further,  the  bill  imposes  no  require- 
mente  on  the  imported  tomatoes 
which  are  not  also  imposed  on  the  do- 
mestic produce.  It  does  not  seek  to  ex- 
clude imports,  but  rather  to  make  pos- 
sible maritet  regulations  of  equal  bene- 
fit to  domestic  and  foreign  producers. 

Regulations  imposed  on  Florida  han- 
dlers of  fresh  tomatoes  prevent  them 
from  mixing  different  grades  and/or 
sizes  of  tomatoes  within  a  shipping 
container.  These  regulations  are  im- 
portant and  are  designed  to  create  or- 
derly marketing  of  fresh  tomatoes. 
Different  sizes  of  tomatoes  sell  for  dif- 
ferent prices  and  the  same  is  true  for 
different  grades  of  tomatoes. 

Mexico  has  over  the  years  flooded 
the  U.S.  market  with  tons  of  tomatoes 
offered  for  sale  at  prices  that  do  not 
even  approach  <»sts  of  production  in 
Florida.  They  imdercut  the  Florida 
price  on  all  packs  since  there  are  no 
regulations  to  enforce  what  they  put 
in  a  package.  The  ultimate  consumer 
pays  dearly  for  this  preferential  treat- 
ment to  Mexican  imports. 
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The  USDA'a  interpretatfcm  of  the 
pnmaxt  law  requires  that  importe  meet 
onijr  the  minimum  requlrementa  being 
Impneciil  on  domeetic  produoeri  under 
a  Pedenl  marketlnc  order.  Hence, 
tomato  tamwrte  from  Mexloo  can  be  all 
fradea  ^tmI  itnrr  «^«inininyied  in  a 
itntfe  ahlpiNnf  container.  USDA  con- 
tends that  the  prohibition  Mtainst  the 
mlzlnc  of  gradea  or  slMa  within  a  con- 
tainer iB  a  pack  regulation  and  not  a 
grade  or  dw  regvdatlon.  The  Depart- 
ment further  malntalnii  that  pack  reg- 
^i^Ti^i««M  cannot  be  impoaed  on  imports 
under  sectloo  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
ICarketlng  Agreement  Act 

The  result  of  this  interpretation  is 
that  foreign  shippers  are  pennitted  to 
ship  lUffoent  grades  and  siies  of  to- 
matoes In  a  single  container  while 
American  producers  must  comply  with 
the  pack  regulaticm.  Foreign-grown  to- 
matoes constitute  a  substantial  volume 
of  tomatoes  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Cmsequently.  the  lack  of  padi  restric- 
tions on  these  tomatoes  is  disruptive 
to  marketing  procedures,  since  the 
buyer  often  does  not  know  what  he  is 
getting,  and  also  places  the  damesOc 
producer  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  on 
separate  occasions,  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  has  never  been 
enacted.  It  would  allow  several  advan- 
tages: Standardlntkm  of  the  staKs  and 
grades  of  t4)mat.ofs  offered  for  sale  in 
the  United  States;  snd  creation  of  an 
orderly  marketing  process.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  Mil  would  benefit  the 
consumer,  grower,  shipper,  importer, 
and  is  fair  to  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers alike,  since  they  would  be  treat- 
ed equally. 

Mr.  E^peaker.  I  believe  the  advan- 
tages of  this  bill  far  outweigh  any 
oUier  considerations.  I,  therefore,  urge 
prompt  action  <hi  this  UU  in  the  98th 
Congress.* 
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produce  for  export,  and  one  of  every 
seven  manufacturing  jobs  depends  on 
overseas  trade.  However,  despite  the 
high  volume  of  our  international 
trade,  the  United  States  is  left  behind 
when  we  compare  ourselves  to  the 
international  sales  efforts  of  our  lead- 
ing competitors.  Only  10  percent  of 
our  firms  export  and  only  7  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  is  sold  in 
foreign  markets  which  \s  less  than 
one-half  the  total  of  the  other  major 
trading  nations.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  we  and  must  do  much  better. 

World  Trade  Week  highlights  the 
need  for  an  increased  awareness  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  importance  of 
exporting.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  search  for  means  which  f a- 
ciliute  export  expansion  and  enhance 
our  understanding  of  how  economical- 
ly interdependent  the  world  has 
become.* 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OrCAUKNUnA 

HI  THB  Hooss  or  aaraxsKiiTATivis 


Thundav.  May  29. 19S3 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week.  May  23-28,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  World  Trade 
WtA  1M3.  World  Trade  We^  is  an 
expression  of  the  impcvtance  of  inter- 
national trade  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  The  growth  of  the 
American  economy  is  heavily  depend- 
ent CO  the  sales  of  U.S.  companies 
abroad.  International  trade  Is  our  key 
to  greater  prosperity.  The  benefits  in- 
clude more  jobs  for  American  workers, 
proflta  for  busineas.  and  a  better  selec- 
tion of  products  for  consumers. 

Bxpnts  now  account  for  more  than 
16  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
goods  produced  in  this  country.  Two 
of    every    five    acres    of    farmland 


RENEWABLE  ENERGY  INCEN- 
TIVE FOR  DEVELOPING  COUN- 
TRIES 


HON.  CECIL  (CEQ  HEFTEL 


OTHAWAn 

iH  THX  HOUSB  or  axrasssRTATivis 
Thundaw.  May  29. 1983 
•  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  HawalL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  Is  cosponsored  by  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Wtsbh.  to  provide  that  the  busi- 
ness energy  tax  credits  provided  for  in- 
vestment in  renewable  energy  proper- 
ty wiU  be  available  for  the  installation 
of  solar,  geothermal.  wind,  and  other 
U.S.  manufactured  alternative  energy 
equUHnent  that  is  Installed  in  develop- 
ing countries.  As  the  administration 
and  Congress  continue  to  search  for 
ways  to  help  the  lesser  developed  re- 
gions of  the  world,  this  legislation 
would  greatly  sssist  developing  coun- 
tries in  coping  with  one  of  their  great- 
est problems:  Coping  with  soaring 
energy  costs  and  diminishing  supplies. 

This  bill  is  one  of  two  bills  that  Mr. 
Wtdbh  and  I  are  Introducing  today  to 
focus  this  Nation's  attention  on  the 
place  of  our  renewable  energy  indus- 
try in  the  international  ma^etplace. 
This  bill  in  particular  accomplishes 
two  goals.  First,  it  provides  significant 
energy  benefits  for  developing  coun- 
tries that  install  renewable  energy 
equipment  to  meet  their  national 
energy  needs.  The  Caribbean  region, 
for  example,  is  especially  suited  for  re- 
newable energy  installations  due  to  its 
warm  sunny  climate  and  reliable  winds 
in  certain  areas. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
equipment  must  be  substantially  con- 
structed in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
this  legislation  also  is  designed  to 
create  additional  VB.  Jobs  and  build  a 
healthier  TJB.  renewable  energy  indus- 
try. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
is  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  re- 
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newed  interest  in  Congress  In  the 
President's  Caribbean  Basin  Inltlattve. 
Under  the  definitions  In  this  bill,  only 
countries  that  qualify  as  "benefldary 
developing  countries"  for  the  purposes 
of  receiving  fecial  tariff  consider- 
ations under  the  generaUnd  system  of 
preferences  in  our  trade  laws  would  be 
eligible  for  UJS.  business  enngy  tax 
credit  treatment.  At  this  tdme.  every 
country  qualifying  for  benefits  provid- 
ed by  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
already  qualifies  as  a  benefldary  de- 
veloping country  under  the  general- 
ised system  of  preferences.  Thus,  the 
Caribbean  nations  would  directly  ben- 
efit from  the  provisions  of  our  bilL 

Mr.  SpMker.  I  hope  that  Congress 
can  give  sorious  consideration  to  this 
bill  to  extend  business  energy  tax 
credit  treatment  to  investments  in  re- 
newable energy  equipment  that  Is  in- 
stalled in  Caribbean  and  other  devel- 
oping countries.  If  we  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  truly  sincere  in  our  desire 
to  help  such  countries  become  inde- 
pendent, stable  nations,  then  helping 
to  free  such  countries  from  their  reli- 
ance on  costly  imported  f ossfl  fuel  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing 
thatgcMd.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOY  SCOUT 
TROOP  386 


HON.  HOWARD  C  NIELSON 

or  UTAH 

HI  THK  Housi  or  uBKBoarthTms 
Thunday.  May  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wotild  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  great 
achievement  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  886. 
sponsored  by  the  West  Jordan  30th 
Ward  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  At  a  special  court  of 
honor  held  May  19. 1983, 17  Scouts  re- 
ceived the  highest  awsrd  possible  for  a 
Boy  Scout,  the  Eagle.  The  enormity  of 
this  accomplishment  Is  M>tly  demon- 
strated when  one  considers  that  only  2 
out  of  every  100  Scouts  ever  earn  the 
Eagle.  I  m^plaud  the  tremendous  ef- 
forts of  the  troop's  Scoutmasters 
Chris  Buttars  and  Carmi  McDougal. 
and  their  assistants  Marty  Camber- 
lange.  Sheldon  Ktrkham.  and  Ralph 
Reading.  Without  their  constant  help 
and  encouragement,  this  would  never 
have  been  poadble.  I  think  it  is  fitting 
that  we  recognise  each  of  these  young 
men  for  their  fine  achievement.  They 
are  David  D.  Buttars,  Ky  R.  Ekstrom, 
Mike  E.  Gronning,  Doug  A.  Helton. 
Raymond  A.  "Tony"  Kemp.  Lance  R. 
Kuehne.  Brent  D.  McDougal.  Troy  D. 
McDougal.  Wilbem  L.  McDougal.  Jr.. 
Keith  D.  Musig.  David  C.  Palmer,  Jef- 
frey E.  Rawlins,  Jason  R.  Reading, 
Jeffrey  E.  Reading.  Lynn  R.  Rosier. 
Jason  C.  Simonsen.  snd  Kirk  William 
Wiley.  Their  ages  range  from  13  to  18 
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years.  The  troop  committee  chairman 
is  Allan  ToUnan. 

It  Is  evldtot  that  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram in  Troop  386  is  a  big  success.  The 
success  of  these  Scouts  Is  a  great  ex- 
ample to  show  before  all  the  young 
men  in  our  country  to  encourage  them 
to  do  the  same.  As  a  father  of  Eagle 
Scouts.  I  can  attest  to  the  character 
developmedt  that  occurs  fMm  being 
involved  in  the  Scouting  program.  It 
teaches  leadership  skills  and  duty  to 
one's  country.  These  17  boys  are  far 
more  likely  to  become  remwosible  and 
productive  eitizens  now  that  they  have 
learned  such  important  Scouting  fun- 
damentals. I  encourage  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  to  take  every  oiKwrtu- 
nlty  to  support  the  Scouting  tradi- 
tion.* 


BETSY  BEAVER:  AN 

ACHIEVKMENT  TO  BE  NOTED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.GEKAS 

ornmisTLVAaiA 
ni  TBI  HOTTSX  or  1 


'ATIVXS 

Thunday.  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  %)eaker.  so  often 
we.  who  are  Members  of  this  great  de- 
liberative body,  tend  to  overlook  the 
extremely  knportant  achievements  of 
our  constituents.  Thus,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  bring  to  your  attention 
the  accomiflishments  of  young  Betsy 
Beaver,  a  constituent  of  mine  fnmi 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  as  inesented  In  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Shippensburg 
News-Chronicle: 
Bbtst  BBAvai— THsIvoans  Dm  Nor  Scabs 


(By  Rich  Annel) 

This  is  a  story  of  determination  and 
friendship,  of  shared  inoonvenlences  and 
the  gentle  support  which  led  to  the  crum- 
bling  of  a  barrier  erected  by  a  phjnrieal 
handicap. 

The  unlikdy  friendatiip  is  that  of  a  13- 
year-old  MiUnstown  glri  named  Betsy  and 
an  Onatowa  man  named  Melvtn.  The 
threads  thafe  now  Und  them  first  inter- 
twined sevm  years  aco. 

Betsy  Beaver  was  bora  a  congenital  ampu- 
tee, her  left  arm  not  extending  much 
beyond  the  elbow.  She  received  a  residual 
limb  which  tapers  to  a  point  without  fin- 
gers. Betsy  sees  a  prosthetlst  at  KUsabeth- 
town  Haliilitstion  Center  about  every  year 
and  a  half  t4  have  the  limb  refitted  to  ac- 
commodate ber  growth. 

Her  paientB.  Rosemary  Beaver  and  the 
late  iMiry  Beaver,  and  Betsy's  elder  sister 
Meg,  began  early  to  instOl  a  confidence  in 
Betsy  that  has  been  a  factor  in  ber  succcas- 
ful  efforts  te  lead  the  life  tyirteal  of  any 
young  glrL 

"I  would  ms  that  generally  speaMng,  I 
have  always  let  her  (Betsy)  take  the  lead  in 
the  endeavors  she  chooses."  Rosemary 
Beaver  said  during  a  recent  telephone  inter- 
view. "But  if  there's  ai.y  way  I  can  belp  her, 
I  wiU  try  to  move  Heaven  and  earth  to  do 
so.  If  there  Ife  something  that  she  wants  to 
do.  we  may  not  be  able  to  go  straii^t 
through  to  nach  the  end.  but  maybe  find 
another  route." 
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So.  when,  at  age  six.  Betsy  announced 
tbat  she  wished  to  play  the  piano.  Mrs. 
Beaver,  who  plays  piano  and  oboe,  put  ber 
Mends  on  alert  addng  them  if  they  knew 
of  anyone  who  could  show  Betsy  how  she 
mi|^  approach  the  piano. 

"When  Betsy  expreaed  an  interest,  I 
Imew  there  would  have  to  be  some  sort  of 
adaptation."  she  explained. 

One  of  those  persons  Mrs.  Beaver  spoke  to 
was  her  niece.  Mary  Kathryn  Miller,  herself 
a  piano  instructor,  Mary  Kathryn  was  a  co- 
worker of  Debra  Fortna  Haglen.  Defora 
Fortaa  Hatfen  had  once  been  a  piano  stu- 
dent of  a  Mr.  Metvln  Rohrabaugh.  an  Orrs- 
town  man  who  despite  having  a  left  hand 
crippled  by  polio.  Is  an  accomplished  organ- 
ist and  pianist.  Local  reridents  may  recall 
that  Rtdirabaugh  is  assistant  organist  at  the 
Middle  Spring  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mrs.  Beaver  remembers  tliat,  after  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Rohrabaugh,  "I  picked  up  the 
phone,  dialed  his  number  and  said,  'Tou 
dont  Imow  me,  but .  .  .'  So  we  piled  in  the 
car  and  were  off  to  Orrstown." 

There,  they  saw  how  Rohraliaugh  worked 
with  the  piano,  minlmiitlng  the  use  of  the 
left  hand.  "It  was  very  inspirational  to  me 
and  I  know  it  was  to  Betsy,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaver,  recalling  the  "complete  stranger's" 
hoapltaUty  during  that  June  visit  several 
yearsago. 

Melvln  showed  Betsy  how  she  would  have 
to  Inrn  to  play.  He  also  agreed  to  meet  with 
Mary  Kathryn  MiUer  to  give  her  tips  on 
how  to  teadi  Betsy. 

But,  pertiaps  more  importantly,  Melvin 
left  Betsy  with  an  inspiration  and  a  pledge 
to  help  her  set  a  goaL  "I  told  her  that  when 
she  learned  to  play  'How  Oreat  Thou  Art,' 
rd  come  to  sing  at  her  church  and  she  could 
aooompany  me,"  Rohrabaugh  said. 

It  was  a  promise  he  kept  five  years  later. 
He  and  Michael  Reese,  who  also  will  be  in 
the  Middle  Spring  program  Stmday  night, 
ventured  to  Betsy's  home  church,  the 
Pfouts  Valley  United  Methodist  Church. 
where  Betsy  and  Melvin  performed  togeth- 
er. 

Melvin  remains  impressed  by  Betsy's 
Virit.  "This  yoimg  girl  has  mastered  the 
piano."  he  says  with  a  trace  of  wonder.  "It's 
Just  remarkable  to  see  her,"  he  says,  adding 
that  he's  looking  forward  to  her  playing 
Sunday  night  at  the  Middle  Spring  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  in\ited  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  service. 

Betsy  began  taking  lessons  from  Mary 
Kathryn  Miller  shortly  after  visiting 
Mdvin.  When  her  instructor  temporarily 
stopped  giving  lessons  in  order  to  devote 
time  to  a  new  baby,  Betsy  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  another  pianist  willing  to 
assist  her  in  her  unusual  approach  to  the 
piano.  Unda  Brofee,  also  of  Millerstown, 
and  an  organist  at  the  Pfoutz  Valley 
church,  taught  Betsy  for  an  interim  period. 

When  Mrs.  Brofee  quit  giving  lessons,  also 
to  have  a  baby,  Betsy  went  back  to  taking 
lessons  from  Mary  Kathryn  who  had  re- 
sumed her  instruction. 

"She's  been  very  fortunate  to  have  such 
capable  insUuctors."  Rosemary  Beaver  said. 

As  the  years  passed.  Betsy  occasionally 
would  receive  a  note  from  her  friend  Melvin 
who  would  inquire  about  her  progress  and 
remind  her  of  the  pact  they  made. 

She  was  learning  to  play  and  play  well. 

"It's  not  really  that  hard."  Betsy  said  re- 
cently. She  explained.  "If  there's  more  than 
one  note  for  the  lower  hand  on  the  sheet 
music  I  play  the  upper  note  with  my  right 
hand." 

She  said  she's  looking  forward  to  playing 
this  weekend  uid  revealed  she  will  be  the 
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accompanist  on  "Amasing  Oraoe"  and  "How 
Oreat  Tbou  Art" 

She's  quick  to  dismiss  her  achievements 
(she  also  plays  cornet  and  developed  an  tai- 
terest  in  gymnastics),  and  responds  to  ques- 
tions about  her  eff mts  with  matter-of-fact 
moiuwyllables.  But  othen  remain  struck  Iqr 
her  resolve. 

"She  Just  excells.  She  does  thibgi  the  av- 
erage amputee  does  not  consider."  said  Jadi 
Smith,  the  prosthetlst  who  has  worked  with 
Betsy  since  she  was  seven  months  old. 
"Betsy  is  a  remarkable  young  giil  I've  seen 
a  lot  of  amputees  through  the  yean,  but  If  I 
were  to  pidc  a  handful  of  them  who  could 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done.  Betsy  would 
be  right  there." 

The  young  pianist  is  currently  practicing 
ntunbers  for  a  Qtedal  Sunday  School  mo- 
gram  and  has  Just  finished  appearing  in  a 
production  of  "Music  Man"  with  sister  Meg 
(their  mom  played  in  the  orchestra  for  the 
show.) 

That  family  togetherness  has,  no  doubt 
created  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  Betsy's 
drive.  But  when  you  hear  Betsy  and  her 
mother  talk,  you  get  the  idea  that  perhaps 
of  equal  significance  is  the  tie  Betsy  shares 
with  a  man  named  Melvin  who  reinforced 
her  belief  that  it  could  be  done. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  Betsy 
and  happy  that  she  is  yet  another  re- 
minder of  the  great  American  q>irit  to 
suc(rced  in  whatever  task  we  attend.* 


OLYMPIAD  ROSE 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OPCAUmMOlIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  the 
city  of  Wasco.  Calif.,  in  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District,  is  home  to  a  thriv- 
ing industry  that  employs  some  920 
people,  involved  in  the  cultivation  of 
nearly  3.075  of  the  most  beautiful 
acres  imaginable. 

This  industry  produces  roses.  One  of 
those  varieties,  the  Olympiad,  has 
been  developed  to  commemorate  the 
1984  Ol3rmpic  games  to  be  held  in  Los 
.^igeles. 

The  Olympiad  is  a  hybrid  tea  rose 
produced  by  Armstrong  Nurseries  of 
Ontario.  Calif.,  which  is  in  the  36th 
Congr(»sional  District,  ably  represent- 
ed by  our  colleague.  Oeobce  Broww, 
and  grown  in  Wasco  in  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing. 

Armstrong  Nurseries  has  Joined  with 
Los  Angeles  Beautiful.  Inc.  to  provide 
the  royalties  and  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  Olympiad  rose  to  the  youth 
program  of  Los  Angeles  beautiful  to 
beautify  the  communities  of  southern 
Callfomia  in  preparation  for  the 
Olympics. 

And  this  public-spirited  firm  has  to 
date  donated  20.000  Olympiad  rose 
bushes  to  public  gardens,  pfuks.  and 
cities  across  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing 7,500  to  the  city  and  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Armstrong 
Nurseries,  Los  Angeles  beautiful,  and 
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erefyone  lnvol?ed  wlUi  the  Olymiriad 
rase  project  for  thdr  efforts  to  beauti- 
fy MNitheni  Gillfonila  for  the  1984 
Olymplei^ 


VABMEBSr  BQUTTY  ACT 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 


■oviBor 


'ATTVB 
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leesues  are  Introdudnc  today  will  for- 
give the  f aflure  of  theae  tndlviduali  to 
foresee  the  details  of  the  IRS  regulap 
tlons  on  special  use  valuation.  It  will 
provide,  only  for  these  Individuals,  a 
fuU  3-year  grace  period,  to  cover  the  3 
years  durinc  which  no  final  regula- 
tfaxis  were  available. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  my 
bill  to  restore  Justice  to  family  farmers 
and  business  men  and  women.* 


Thwndav,  Maw  2*.  1*93 
•  Mr.  CX>RCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today,  alone  with  my  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Boa  Michb.  and  the  H<xi- 
orable  Bbwabb  Mamgax,  I  am  intro- 
dudnc Ifiglslstlnn  to  correct  an  over- 
sight  tn  the  tax  treatment  of  farm  and 
small  twwl"—  heirs  electing  the  spe- 
cial use  valuation  method  of  valutaig 
family  tains  and  buslnessfs  for  estate 
tax  purposes.  When  Congress  passed 
the  Kstate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  IMS.  it  sought  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  preserve  family 
farms  and  businesses  by  permitting 
theae  family  operations  to  estabUsh 
the  estate  tax  value  based  on  current 
use  value  as  a  farm  or  business,  rather 
than  by  ■■laiilm  the  bluest  possible 
value  sssimiinff  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  the  propoty.  Under  the  highest 
and  best  method,  families  were  losing 
thdr  farms  and  businesses,  liavlng  to 
sell  them  to  pay  ridiculously  high 
estate  taxea.  a  p<dicy  of  which  our 
Oovemment  could  not  have  been 
proud. 

The  special  use  valuati<m  provision 
was  a  great  step  forward,  and  many 
heirs  Immediately  elected  to  use  this 
method.  Unfortunately,  the  IRS  took 
3  years  to  publish  final  regulations  im- 
plementing this  provision,  and  some  of 
the  heirs  to  these  family  operations 
unwittta^  violated  the  yet-to-be-pub- 
lished regulatims  by  cash  renting  to 
other  family  members.  The  IRS  held 
that  this  did  not  constitute  qualified 
use  by  the  qualified  heir,  and  these  in- 
dividuals retroactively  lost  the  right  to 
the  special  iise  valuation.  This  was  a 
harsh  and  very  expensive  lesson  in  the 
complexity  of  tax  law. 

In  recognlticm  of  the  proMems  cre- 
ated by  the  delay  in  publication  of 
final  regulations,  Congress  corrected 
this  In  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  IMl— for  most  individuals.  We 
established  a  3-year  grace  period  fol- 
lowing death  during  which  period  the 
quiJified  heir's  faflure  to  put  the  farm 
to  a  qualified  use  wlU  not  result  In  f  or- 
f elttnc  the  right  to  elect  the  v>ecial 
use  valuatkm  method.  This  3-year 
grace  polod  was  made  retroactive  and 
it  covered  most  of  the  individuals  who 
had  failed  to  anticipate  the  IRS  regu- 
lation covering  cash  rental  to  another 
family  member. 

An  unknown  but  very  small  number 
of  heirs  cash  rented  for  the  entire  3- 
year  period  preceding  publication  of 
the  final  regulations  and  are  not, 
therefore,  covered  by  the  3-year  grace 
period.  The  bOl  that  I  and  my  col- 


FOREIONERS  FIRST.  SAYS 
<?HB!S!Hr.  INSTITUTE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 
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nr  THE  HOUSB  or 

ThuTtdaw.  May  29. 1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  prise 
for  objectionable  letter  of  the  month 
goes  to  the  National  Cheese  Institute 
for  their  letter  of  May  30,  supporting 
a  reduction  in  the  USDA's  cheese  dis- 
posal program  to  poor  and  hungry 
Americans. 

The  letter  says  this  winter's  expand- 
ed cheese  disposal  program  reduced 
cheese  sales,  urges  reductions  in  the 
mOk  price  support  program  to  discour- 
age excess  production— an  idea  I  sup- 
port—but then  it  suggests  "other  solu- 
tions to  the  surplus  cheese  problem, 
such  as  increasing  exports  to  needy 
countries  •  •  •." 

With  unemployment  still  at  more 
than  10  percent.  I  think  charity 
should  begin  at  h(nne. 

At  least  Marie  Antoinette  let  her 
people  eat  cake.* 


HJl.  3430.  THE  FIREARMS 
OWNERS  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  BITTLER  DERRICK 

or  aoirra  cASOLniA 
n  THx  Housx  or  axPBBSxirrATivxs 


Thunday,  May  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  over  100  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  cosponsoring  HJl. 
3430,  the  Firearms  Owners  Protection 
Act  As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  Join  my  colleague 
frcHn  Missouri,  Hon.  Habold  L.  Volk- 
MXB,  in  his  efforts  to  reform  and  redi- 
rect the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned over  the  level  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence In  our  Nation,  I  am  also  fearful 
that  well-meaning  efforts  to  control  it 
have  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the 
gun  usage,  rather  than  upon  the  crimi- 
nal ustaig  the  weapon.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve that  more  stringent  and  manda- 
tory sentencing  of  criminals  using  fire- 
arms may  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  the  goals  we  all  seek,  and 
wholeheartedly  support  the  mandato- 
ry sentencing  provisions  of  HJl.  3430. 

Our  experience  with  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  has  pointed  to  some  serious 
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def  idendes  In  the  statute,  defldendes 
which  moat  often  InuMct  upon  the  le- 
gitimate and  lawful  gun  owner  and 
collector.  Many  of  the  provlskms  of 
the  statute  are  vague  and  have  led  to 
Inconsistent  and  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment. In  this  reveet.  HJl.  2430  seeks 
to  set  a  precise  meaning  on  the  defini- 
tion of  "engaging  in  the  business,"  one 
of  the  most  ambiguous  provisions 
which  has  been  used  to  convict  colleo- 
ton  who  sell  only  a  few  firearms  with- 
out a  license.  HJL  2430  draws  a  care- 
ful distinction  between  persons  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  firearms,  and  private  dttaiens 
who  may  occasionally  purchase  or  ex- 
change a  firearm. 

This  bOl  would  also  require  that 
criminal  intent  be  shown  before  an  tai- 
divldual  is  subject  to  penalties  for  a 
Federal  felony.  Under  existing  law.  an 
individual  Is  subject  to  such  paulUes 
for  any  violation  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  regardless  of  the  seriousness  or 
degree  of  the  offense.  This  bill  would 
also  set  q)ecific  time  limits  for  filing 
of  charges,  and  mandatra  the  return 
of  firearms  upon  acqulttaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  legislation 
does  safeguard  an  individual's  right  to 
own  firearms,  while  eliminating  many 
of  the  abuses  that  have  occurred 
under  present  law,  this  bill  does  re- 
ceive my  full  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  this  worthwhile 
effort.* 


THE  TOUNG  MEN'S  INSTITUTE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAurounA 

m  THI  HOUSB  or  BXPUSXHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  May  29. 1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  speak  today  In 
honor  of  one  of  my  community's  finest 
dvic  organisations,  the  Young  Men's 
Institute.  This  fine  Institution  is  about 
to  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary. 

The  Young  Men's  Institute,  an  inter- 
national Catholic  fraternal  organisa- 
tion, was  founded  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  In  1883.  Since  that  time,  YMI 
has  helped  encourage  men  to  attain 
spiritual  and  social  benefits  from  their 
religion,  and  it  has  offered  these 
young  men  opportunities  to  help  im- 
prove their  communities. 

The  Young  Men's  Institute  has 
maintained  scholarships  for  the  educa- 
tion of  men  who  aspire  to  the  religious 
life,  and  YMI  has  supported  an  educa- 
tional program  for  the  study  of  reli- 
gious, social,  and  economic  problems 
and  its  has  sponsored  a  wide  variety  of 
charitable  activities. 

The  Young  Men's  Institute  offered 
tremendous  benefits  to  my  community 
by  sponsoring  the  Special  Olympics  at 
Agnews  State  Hospital,  the  Volunteer 
Service  Group  of  Agnews  State  Hospi- 
tal, a  little  league  team  in  the  dty  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  the  yearly  YMI 
Parade  of  Champions. 
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I  would,  therefore.  like  to  take  this 
occasion.  Mkr.  ^Maker.  to  ask  you  and 
aU  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rq>- 
resentatlvea  to  Join  me  In  extending 
our  thanks  and  good  wishes  to  the 
Young  Metfs  Institute. 

Thank  you.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  CntCLBS 
OPTIMISTIC  ON  BUnD-DOWN 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

or< 
HI  TBS  HOT»B  or  I 

ThMnday.  May  29. 1993 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  our  immediate  debate  on  the 
MX  is  over,  the  question  of  arms  con- 
trol will  probably  always  be  with  us. 
Since  an  arms  control  treaty  requires 
both  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Uhkm 
to  agree,  we  must  look  Ux  the  most  re- 
alistic, yet  flexible,  approadi  that  we 
can  find.  I  have  been  Impreasril  by  the 
"build-down"  proposals,  submitted  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Sam  Noim  and 
Senator  Wtaxuii  Cohbk.  and  In  the 
House  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  Eluoxt  Lbvitas. 

In  a  recent  artlde  In  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Representative  I^vitas 
outlines  this  proposal  and  the  suiwort 
for  it.  This  artlde  is  as  good  an  expla- 
luttion  for  the  lay  person  as  I  have 
seen,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  re- 
printed in  the  ComaasaioiiAL  RiotMO. 

[From  the  AUanU  Jounial/the.  Atlanta 

Constitution.  May  S3.  VUtn 
Aun  CoanoL  dacus  Ornmsnc  oa 

B0nj>-Dowa 
(Bjr  RepnaenUUve  Elliott  H.  LevitM) 

There  is  •ptimiam  in  the  anna  control 
arena  theae  OajrB  over  an  innovative  propoa- 
al  that  would  reverae  the  rlainc  tide  of  nu- 
clear anna.  aM  at  the  aame  time  pravtde  re- 
liability and  aurvivaUlity  of  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent fordea.  The  "motaal  guaranteed 
buHd-down"  approadi  to  ama  control  offers 
a  reallatic.  itapooaible  and  aane  method  of 
brinclnc  the  anna  race  under  oontroL 

The  conoe|>t  ia  tliat  whenever  the  United 
Statea  or  tiM  Soviet  Union  adds  one  new  nu- 
clear weapon  to  ita  atrategle  foree,  two 
older,  leaa  itaWHiiins  weapona  would  have  to 
be  eliminated. 

This  could  be  netotlated  in  the  context  of 
the  nuclear  aima  talln  alileh  an  iwoceedinc 
in  Geneva.  The  necoUatiana  wou^d  have  to 
aaaure  ivoper  verlflcation  aa  wdl  as  apeUlnc 
out  the  presiae  detaOa  of  the  ratio  betwen 
weapons  adted  and  thoee  removed,  the 
typea  of  weapons  that  will  be  oounted  and 
the  reduction  of  megatonnage  as  well  as 
numbera.  The  "S-for-l"  bnild-down  ia  the 
conceptual  starting  point  and  the  Geneva 
nesotiatlona  could  flesh  out  the  details  in 
the  arma  control  treaty. 

The  buOddown  answera  many  of  the  con- 
oerna  eipUdt  in  the  atma  control  debate.  It 
ends  the  a^na  build-up  in  terms  of  total 
number  of  swategle  nudear  waiheads.  It  an- 
srcrs  the  <»ieatkm  of  bow  you  can  move 
toward  actually  reducing  the  nudear  atae- 
nala  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  whUa  at  the  aame  time  allowing  for 
the  neoeaaaiy  modemisBtlan  of  our  nudear 
foroea. 

ModeralMUnfi  of  our  weapons  aystems  Is 
an  important  element  of  anns  eontrd.  In 
order  to  rednoe  the  nudear  threat,  we  must 
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do  away  with  the  weapona  aystema  that 
have  the  hitfiest  potential  for  first  atrike 
use  and  are  vulnerable  to  attack.  We  must, 
thocfore,  develop  weapons  whidi  wm  tn- 
erease  the  aurvtvabiUty  and  reliability  of 
our  deplored  systems. 

By  doing  away  with  vulnerable  weapons 
syatesas.  we  can  reduce  the  possibility  of  a 
'Italr-trisier"  remonse  to  a  peiceived 
threat.  Under  the  build-down  approach  for 
example,  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
union  could  move  toward  development  of 
ataigle-warhead  "mldgetman"  miaaileB  and 
away  from  the  dangers  of  the  large,  multi- 
ple warhead  missiles  now  deployed.  This  dl- 
reetlon  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent'a  OonuniaBton  on  Stiatesic  Foroea— the 
Soowcroft  Onmmiasimi 

The  build-down  proposal,  however,  would 
foree  an  explldt  trade-off  between  the  de- 
pkvment  of  new  weapona  and  redueUrais  in 
*»<^»«"y  aystema.  It  would  direct  dedsion- 
makinc  toward,  the  primary  concern  of  de- 
veloping aurvlVBiile  aystema  which  will  om- 
tribute  to  overall  stabiltty,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  force  a  net  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  nudear  warheads.  Further- 
more, liy  counting  warheads  rather  than 
mIffflTT.  bombers  or  otho'  delivery  systems, 
we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Stnoe  an  arms  otmtrol  treaty  requires  both 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree, 
the  bulld-down  ia  a  realistic  proposal  since  it 
gtvea  each  nation  the  flexibility  to  build- 
down  In  accordance  with  their  own  strate- 
gies snd  needs. 

The  plan  has  other  advantages  as  an  i^ 
proaeh  to  arms  control.  The  build-down  con- 
cept gives  our  negotiators  some  much- 
needed  flexlMlity.  The  "2-for-l"  formula  is 
an  example  of  how  the  build-down  principle 
could  be  applied,  but  the  precise  numerical 
ratio  and  the  precise  elements  of  the  formu- 
la could  be  crafted  to  focus  exdusively  on 
one  type  of  weapons  mix,  or  broadened  to 
nynrmpftt  a  wide  range  of  nudear  aima- 
menta. 

In  addition,  the  mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down  could  easily  be  implemented  as  useful 
counting  rules  and  implementation  proce- 
durea  from  the  SALT  agreements  could  be 
applied,  and  verification  procedures  could 
be  devdoped  to  assure  compliance. 

Given  mt  rationale  of  this  approach,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  gained  such  wide- 
spread  support.  The  build-down  resolution 
was  arigtaudly  introduced  by  Sen.  Bill  Cohen 
and  Ben.  Sam  Nunn.  I  have  introduced  the 
buOddown  reaolution  in  the  House  along 
with  significant  bipartisan  co-qwnsorship. 

The  proposal  has  the  support  of  many 
proponents  of  military  force  modernization 
such  aa  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatl<ms  Committee.  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  Sen. 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  and  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatdi  of  Utah,  as  well  as  the  support  of 
many  nudear  freew  supporters  such  as  Sen. 
Gary  Hart  of  Colorado.  Sen.  Daniel  Moyni- 
han  of  New  TorlL  Soi.  Bill  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  ^nrginia 
and  fonner  Secretary  of  State  Edmund 
Mudde 

President  Reagan  has  recently  said  he  be- 
llevca  the  buHd-dcwn  prindple  "would  be  a 
uaeful  means  to  achieve  the  reductions  (in 
nuclear  weapons)  we  all  se^." 

The  buOd-down  approach  is  consistent 
with,  and  in  fact,  complements  ongoing 
anna  control  efforts,  and  it  is  compatible 
with  the  goals  of  the  resolution  recently 
passu  i1  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whkh  calls  for  freezing  the  level  of  nudear 
wicapons  provided  we  achieve  actual  reduc- 
tions  in  the  nudear  arsenals  of  the  super- 
powers within  a  nieeified  reasonable  period 
of  time.  The  reduction  part  of  that  resolu- 
tion could  acetnnmodate  the  build-down. 
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There  is  no  sane  person  on  this  planet 
who  does  not  wish  to  oaae  the  threat  of  the 
ever-spirallng  nudear  arms  race  and  make 
this  wortd  a  safer  i^ace.  The  mutual  guaran- 
teed buOd-down  provldea  a  rational  means 
of  arriving  at  that  goaL 

I  predict  that  the  Oongreas  will  adopt  a 
resolution  calling  for  implementation  of  the 
buHd-down  principle,  which  could  be  incor- 
porated into  ongoing  anns  control  efforts, 
such  as  the  START  talks. 

The  mutual  guaranteed  buHd-down  aup- 
plies  a  solution  to  the  moat  complex  and 
perilous  problem  mankind  has  ever  faced. 
Tliis  appealing,  simple  and  rational  ap- 
proach to  nudear  arms  oontnd  gives  all  of 
us  heme  that  it  can  be  acoonipllshed.a 


EVELYN  ROSE  RETIREMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAUFoaau 

IH  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPBBSKHTATIVn 

Thunday.  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  June  11.  the 
Fremont  Unified  School  District  In 
California  is  honoring  an  onployee 
who  has  served  public  education  for  42 
years.  The  honoree.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Rose, 
began  woriE  on  July  1, 1941  and  served 
as  secretary  to  five  superintendents 
during  the  following  42  years. 

Although  employees  of  long  dura- 
tion have  offered  valiiable  years  of 
usefulness  in  various .  public  service 
agencies,  I  feel  this  individual  is  de- 
serving of  qiedal  recognition. 

Since  b^iinning  her  employment  in 
the  high  school  from  which  she  grad- 
uated, Mrs.  Rose  woriced  through  the 
war  years  expanding  the  usual  secre- 
tarial duties  to  civilian  defense  respm- 
siblllties.  She  personally  wrote  to  hun- 
dreds of  local  service  people  who  went 
away  to  war,  keeping  them  informed 
of  home  activities  and  news  of  frioids. 

The  Fremont  area  schools  have 
grown  from  an  enrollment  of  450  in 
1941  to  approximately  25,000  students. 
Through  these  years,  Mrs.  Rose  has 
remained  a  loyal,  conscientious  em- 
ployee and  provided  her  coworkers 
will  the  pleasure  of  her  unique 
humor  and  candid  personality. 

I  congratuate  liCrs.  Rose  for  her 
many  years  of  service  and  wish  her 
happiness  in  her  retirement.* 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY  TO  CLEAN 
UP  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

oriKwnascT 

nr  TBI  Honsx  or  rbprxshitatives 

Thursday,  May  26. 1983 

•  ISi.  TORRICEUJ.  liCr.  Speaker,  the 
Issue  of  haaardous  waste  and  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  dean  it  up  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  our  country. 
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The  hMlth  of  all  Americans  to  threat- 
ened by  haardoiM  waete.  No  ittuatlon 
tbreatew  the  Uvea  of  peoide  more 
than  vhen  theae  wastea  contamtnatr 
local  water  lupidica. 

Berten  County.  N J.,  offer*  both  evi- 
dence of  the  pnMem  and  hope  for  the 
future.  In  my  uaiiniimul  dtatrict 
ataw  there  are  four  m«Jor  haaardous 
vaate  iltea.  However,  alao  In  Benen 
County  to  a  company.  Oroundwato- 
Deeontamlnatlon  Syatema.  Inc.  that 
has  developed  a  new  teehnolocy  for 
■ikliiilm  thto  terrible  problem.  Thto 
company,  and  Its  president.  Harcdd 
Snyder,  ikiiiii  prmlae  for  their  eff Mts 
in  thto  area.  The  process  to  worthy  of 
careful  conaJdrratiop  and  I  hope  the 
■nvlraomental  Protection  Asency  and 
**— T*"*—  now  beginning  to  dean  up 
theae  wastes  wm  take  a  serious  look  at 
thto  new  technology.  A  deacription  of 
the  proeem  to  described  below: 
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over  $160  bOUon.  If  so.  the  present 
public  debt  of  well  over  a  tiUlim  dol- 
lars mi^t  very  well  be  $3  trillion  by 
IMT— the  MOth  anniversary  of  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  with  its 
famous  sixth  article  concerning  the 
"assumption  of  debta"  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  worried 
about  the  public  debt  when  they  gath- 
ered for  their  first  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia on  May  25. 1787.  We  should  be 
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DwwntomfaisUop  Syatemi. 

Ine.  (OJXa).  oCfm  a  unique,  new.  viable 
and  low  east  aolotlaB  to  the  problem  of  hy- 
droGattooB  and  balotenatcd  hydrocarlMn 
graoBd  and  iroandwater  contamlnatlnn 
Tlw  aystem  la  an  etflelent  and  eoet  effective 
ooittc  aataral  pfoeeai.  wbldi  aeoeleratca 
the  IdmliaiMlilliwi  of  bjrdroearbon  and  bal- 
iiaiiiwtnil  hydroeaitaB  wwitamlnatlon  oo 
the  aofl  and  In  tbc  groundwater. 

Bfcwieaiadattoa  of  artanta  by  naturally 
oeeurliw  nfl  Bteroarsantans  ia  a  prooev  M 
old  aa  the  earth  Itadf .  Thia  proceH  takea 
•dvantace  of  that  which  nanirally  exleta. 
The  tachnlqiiie  tanoivea  pumplns  cootatanln- 
ated  sroond  water  from  the  affected  area 
Into  an  euvlionawntally  oontndled  tank. 
With  the  aid  of  autrtaDU  and  air.  the  ptoc- 
eai  of  MinlTgir*'**"'  by  tbe  naturally  oc- 
ennliw  ttleroorsanlaBB  h  accelerated.  Once 
ticatwl.  the  water  la  radreulatad  through 
the  cwntamlnatwl  area  of  ground  and  attmu- 
latea  the  Modegradetkin  of  the  oontaaU- 
nanta  depoatted  OB  the  aoO.  taijectlon  of  air 
Into  the  ground  and  ground  water  further 

activity  in  the 


Thto  process  has  beoa  vigorously 
tasted  and  to  now  being  used  on  a  site 
to  Waldwldt.  N J.  Thua  far.  the  proo- 
eas  baa  been  very  successfuL  Mr. 
Snyder  and  Groundwater  Contamina- 
tioo  Syatema  must  be  applauded  for 
their  work  in  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ments 


THE  ISeTH  ANNIVZatSARY  OF 
DEBT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 


lATIVB 


It  to  true  that  debta  have  been  part 
of  the  Nation's  history  from  the  very 
beginning  but  it  to  alao  true  that  for 
almost  all  of  the  Nation's  history,  the 
Congress  endeavrared  to  pay  the  debt 
andlabmred  to  eliminate  deflcta.  Only 
in  the  past  two  decadea  has  the  Nation 
had  a  Congreaa  that  doea  nothing  or 
little  to  reduce  the  debt  and  to  erase 
the  deficit.  It  to  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  Congreaa  permitted  the 
debt  to  increase  yearly  as  the  defldta 
shot  up. 

Thto  to  the  anniversary  of  the  start 
of  the  Philadelphia  ConsUtutional 
Convention.  It  to  time  for  thto  Con- 
greaa to  be  as  concerned  with  the 
public  debt  as  were  the  members  of 
the  greatest  convention  in  the  history 
of 


ovnxnou 
niTHBBOusaor 

Jhundav.  Maw  29. 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ftieaker.  the 
Treasury  announced  a  record  $129.2 
bOUan  deflctt  for  the  first  6  months  of 
thto  fiscal  year.  That  to  more  than  last 
year's  total  deflctt  Last  we^  the 
House  and  Senate  raiaed  the  public 
debt  limit  to  over  $1 JOO  billion. 

Many  believe  each  of  the  next  4 
fiscal  yeara  wiU  produce  defldta  of 


NATIONAL  mSTORICALLT 
BLACK  COLLEGE  DAT 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELU  JR. 


ATIVCS 


or  eoPTH  caaoi.niA 
ai  THX  Ronss  or  axpann 
Thunday.  May  26, 1993 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  bleaker,  on 
January  27.  liM3, 1.  al<»ig  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Haeolo  Fobd.  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  the 
President  to  designate  September  21. 
IMS.  as  "National  Historically  Black 
ColtegeaDay." 

Thto  Mil  mJ.  Rea.  105).  recognizes 
the  achievementa  of  the  103  historical- 
ly black  poet-secondary  institutions  of 
the  United  States.  I  feel  that  a  speedy 
adoption  of  thto  resolution  will  signal 
thto  body's  support  for  the  woik  of  the 
faculties,  administrations,  and  the 
30.000  young  men  and  women  who 
graduate  annually  from  theae  colleges 
and  universities. 

To  date,  the  following  members  have 
cosponsored  this  resolution: 

Joe  Addabbo.  Bill  Alexander.  Olenn  An- 
derson. Ike  Andrewa.  Beryl  Anthony,  Bill 
Archer.  Doug  Barnard.  Ifike  Bamea.  Jtan 
Bates.  Charlea  Bennett.  Howard  Berman. 
Sd  Bethune.  Tom  BevOl.  Undy  Boggi,  BUI 
Boner,  David  Bonier.  Rick  Boucher,  Bar- 
bara Boxer,  RoMn  Britt.  John  Bryant,  and 
Tom  Carper. 

BUI  Chappell.  wmiam  day,  CardlH  Ool- 
Una.  Silvio  Oonte,  Am  Cooper.  George 
Crockett.  William  Dannemeyer,  Hal  Daub. 
Klka  de  la  Oaraa.  Ron  de  Lugo.  Ron  Del- 
luma.  Butler  Derrick.  Iflke  DeWlne.  Julian 
Dtaum.  Brian  Donnelly.  John  Duncan.  Ber- 
nard Dwyer.  Menryn  Dymally.  Bob  Ugar. 
llkkey  Edwarda.  and  Benjamin  Brdrelch. 


Walter  Fumtroy.  Vie 
Farraro^Romle  fl^pe.  '■ 
■dwlu  Mm  ay  the.  Wydie  Fowler.  Bui 
ael.  Ifartin  Froat.  Don  PUqua.  Mowt  Otag- 
rldi.  Henry  Oonaales.  Bin  Oray.  BfD  Oran. 
Frank  Ouarlnl.  Katie  Han.  8am  Han. 
■mmmy  HSitnstt.  Charies  Hatdiar.  Marjo- 
rle  Holt,  and  Frank  Horton. 

Bteny  Hoyer.  WaUam  Bughea.  Jim  Jef- 
f  orde.  Bd  Jones.  John  Kasleh.  3tA  Kemp. 
Bob  LagooMialBO.  Mkkey  Ldand.  Bob  Uv- 
taWftOB.  OOlto  Loiv.  JtaB  Martin.  Bob 
liataul.  Roaaaao  Msianll.  Bfll  MoOollnm. 
Barbara  Mikulikl.  Nonaan  lOneta.  Farren 
Mltdtdl.  HsBson  MOore.  Robert  Mraaek. 
Stephen  Heal,  and  BmmdMto. 

Malar  Owena.  Leon  Fanetta.  Bm  Patman. 
Jerry  PattaaoB.  Nick  RahaU.  Cbarles 
Rangel.  WOUam  Ratehford.  Rldurd  Ray. 
Bm  RlehardMiB.  Robert  Roe.  Buddy 
Rocaaer.  Cbarile  Rose.  Augustus  Savage. 
Paul  Stanoa.  Nonnan  Sisliky.  Larry  Smith. 
Floyd  Spenoe.  John  Spratt,  Jr..  Louis 
Stokes,  and  Fofo  Sunia. 

Robin  TallOB.  Thomas  Tsuke.  BiUy 
Tantfn.  Undny  Thomas.  Robert  Torrloelll. 
Ttan  Valentine.  Bob  Walker.  Harold  Wash- 
ington, Henry  Waxman.  Ted  Welm.  Alan 
Wheat.  BOl  Whltehurrt.  Lyle  WOllame. 
Charlea  WUion.  Larry  Wtam.  Jr..  Robert 
Wlae.  Antonto  Won  Pat,  and  Ron  Wydea« 


THE  OFFICIAL  OLYMPIC  ROSE 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  MeCANDLESS 


orcAuroeau 


lATIVB 


n  TBI  Hovsx  or 

TTlvrMiay.  May  26. 1983 
•  Mr.  McCANDLESa  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  official  roae  for  the  1M4  Olympic 
gamea  in  Loa  Angelea  to  a  beautiful, 
deep  red  tea  roae.  developed  in  Ontar- 
io. Calif.,  by  Armstrong  Nurseries.  It  ir 
named  the  "Olympiad." 

I  want  to  commend  Armstrong  Nurs- 
eries, which  has  announced  that  royal- 
ties and  proceeda  from  the  sale  of  the 
Olympiad  rose  will  be  used  for  the  Los 
Angeles  beautiful  youth  programs 
f  imd.  In  addition.  Armstrong  nurseries 
is  donating  20.000  Olympiad  roae 
bushes  to  public  gardens  and  parks  all 
acroas  the  United  Statea.  Of  theae. 
7.500  roae  bushes  will  be  donated  to 
the  dty  and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
help  beautify  the  area  in  preparatiim 
for  the  Olympic  games. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  all  con- 
cerned with  thto  Joint  project  should 
be  congratulated.  It  appears  to  me 
that  with  the  Olympiad  the  United 
Statea  already  has  a  winner  in  the 
Olympica.* 


HOWARD  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
INVESTIGATE  MASS  PRODUC- 
TION OP  LIVESTOCK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


o^ 
ni  TBS  HOUSE  or 

Thunday.  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  all  consumers,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legidation  today  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Commission  to  study  the  ef- 
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tttiM  of  modem  farm  animal  produc- 
tion. I  urge  my  coUeMnM  to  Join  me 
in  thto  important  effort. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  thto 
practice  involves  the  dooe  confine- 
ment of  livMtock  for  mass  productitm. 
Human  aitfibiotlGa,  such  aa  penicillin 
and  tetracycline,  are  mixed  with  live- 
stock feed  to  prevoit  the  wldeqiread 
dtorasT  whtch  would  result  from  such 
condltitms.  Many  of  theae  drugs  are 
also  used  to  accelerate  livesto^ 
growth. 

In  addition  to  the  damaging  eff ecta 
intensive  ftrming  has  on  the  snimslw 
involved.  Vbisn  to  great  oonoem  that 
thto  practtoe  to  potmtlaUy  dangoous 
to  humansi  Several  news  artldea  have 
detaOed  cl«ims  by  expota  that  the  use 
of  these  drugs  in  livestodi  feed  could 
eventually  lead  to  their  ineffectiveness 
in  the  treatment  of  human  diseases. 

It  to  quite  dear  that  theae  serious 
Questi<ms  will  not  go  away  unanswered 
and  it  to  also  dear  that  a  eonu>rehen- 
sive  study  should  be  immediatdy  com- 
missioned for  the  sake  of  all  consum- 
ers. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Commission 
would  be  comprised  of  12  members.  5 
of  whom  are  assoriatrd  with  farm 
animal  production.  The  remaining  7 
members  would  be  selected  by  the  Na^ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  with  ex- 
pertise in  such  fields  as  physiology, 
ethology,  nutrition,  microbiology,  epi- 
d«niology.  etiology,  and  eoonomlca. 
Following  a  2-year  study,  the  commis- 
sion would  report  ita  findings  to  the 
Congress. 

There  Will  be  those  that  say  thto 
matter  has  been  investigated  enough 
already.  I  admit  that  thto  subject  hai 
been  the  focus  of  msny  studies.  How- 
ever, under  my  legisliution.  the  com- 
mission would  study  all  the  relevant 
literature  published  on  thto  subject,  in 
addition  te  conducting  thdr  own  hear- 
ings. Thto  would  result  tn  one  compre- 
hensive r^ort  on  the  complex  and  di- 
verse subject  of  modem  farm  animal 
production.  It  to  time  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation to  conducted  under  dose 
oongressional  scrutiny,  free  of  any  wpc- 
dal  interest  group  preasure. 

On  a  f  kial  note,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  thto  legislation  has  the 
strong  endorsement  of  consumer, 
hiunane.  and  nutrition  groups.  I  hope 
that  the  laraiing  community  will  also 
Join  us  in  supporting  thto  legislation. 
It  to  obviously  in  their  best  interesta  to 
put  these  serious  questions  to  rest 
once  snd  lor  all.^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ably  on  a  bill  yesterday  to  delay  the 
latest  line  of  destructive  regulations 
aimed  at  Federal  employees. 

I  Strang^  supported  the  language  in 
thto  bill  carried  by  my  colleague  Rep- 
reaentative  STXinr  Hotsr,  which 
delays  the  proposed  OPM  r^ulations 
until  a  full  QAO  study  to  completed. 

I  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
substance  of  regulations  proposed  by 
OPM  and  published  recently  by  OPM 
on  March  30. 1  believe  there  are  a  host 
of  tmth  technical  and  policy  problems 
connected  with  implementation  of  the 
regulations  and  have  expressed  my 
coooems  in  a  letter  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  which  I  co- 
signed  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Apart  from  my  specific  concerns 
about  the  regulations,  however,  I  feel 
that  it  to  important  that  an  independ- 
ent agency  conduct  ita  own  study  of 
the  regulations  before  they  are  imple- 
mmted.  I  believe  that  such  a  major 
set  of  reforms  affecting  pay  retention 
and  management  rights  provisions  re- 
quire careful  scrutiny.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Hotsr  and  the  members  of  the 
Amiropriations  Committee  who  specif- 
ically induded  lanfiuage  in  the  bill 
calling  for  a  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Existing  statute  en- 
ables the  GAO  to  review  Federal  per- 
formance appraisal  systems  and  GAO 
can  provide  Congress  with  expert  as- 
sistance in  ftWMifwlTig  the  prospects  of 
vrtiether  or  not  OPM's  propcnals  can 
achieve  their  stated  objectives.  Addl- 
tiimally.  it  is  my  hope  that  such  a 
study  might  shed  some  light  on 
whether  the  regulations  conflict  with 
the  intent  and  substance  of  existing 
law.^  ^^^^^^^ 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL 
ABRAHAM 


DESTRUCTIVE  REGULATIONS 
AIMED  AT  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


T.  BARBARA  BOXER 
orcAuroamA 
IH  THS  Bouss  or  aspsmiiTATivss 
Thunday,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  voted  favor- 
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sight  to  build,  manage  and  guide  in 
every  sense  the  growth  of  a  small  com- 
pany into  a  giant,  at  each  tum  antid- 
pating  correctly  the  needs  of  the 
American  public,  and  responding  to 
those  needs  with  new  and  useful  prod- 
ucts. 

To  gain  recognition  for  hto  products. 
Daimy  Abraham  first  had  to  hitchhike 
from  one  town  to  another,  not  only  de- 
veloping sales  but  also  hto  interest  in 
mariieting.  After  he  moved  the  compa- 
ny to  New  ToriL  City,  he  would  call  on 
50  stores  a  day.  helping  to  build  hto 
growing  firm. 

But  Daimy  Abraham's  interesta 
range  far  beyond  liis  business.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  become  a  leader  in 
scores  of  philanthropic  and  education- 
al institutioE-s. 

One  of  hto  many  philanthropic  inter- 
esta to  Bar-Qan  University. 

On  June  8.  Mr.  Abraham  will  be 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  for  hto 
monumental  work  on  behalf  of  that 
outstanding  institution. 

Danny  to  a  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Overseers  and  the  Global 
Board  to  Trustees  of  Bar-Han.  Most 
significantly,  he  to  the  f oundiikg  chair- 
man of  the  school  of  econranics  and 
business  at  the  university.  He  has  de- 
voted countiess  hours  to  developing 
the  business  administration  program 
at  Bar-Han.  to  help  transfer  American 
business  management  theories  and 
practices  to  the  Middle  East. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  honor  thto  greft  man  who 
has  made  such  an  impact  on  the 
American  business  community  and  on 
business  communities  and  business 
education  abroad. 

We  wtoh  him  all  the  best  in  hto  com- 
mercial and  philanthropic  endeavors.^ 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OrCUJFOBllIA 

IB  TBS  aonsE  or  rsprssehtattvss 
Thunday,  May  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  take  thto  opportunity  to  honor 
a  man  who  to  a  true  giant  of  American 
industry  and  commerce. 

Daniel  Abraham  to  as  exemplary  a 
figure  as  one  could  find  of  a  person 
who  started  with  very  littie  and 
through  iTit.  determination,  imagina- 
tion and  effort,  has  built  one  of  the 
most  impressive  business  organizations 
in  the  country.  Thompson  Medical  Co. 

Thto  to  a  company  that  Danny  Abra- 
ham heUied  start  in  1947.  when  he 
purchased  a  small  Pennsylvania  firm 
for  $5,000— much  of  that  saved  from 
hto  Army  disability  checks.  He  to  today 
the  chief  executive  officer.  Today.  36 
years  later.  Thompson  sales  total  $84 
million. 

Clearly,  it  takes  a  person  with  ex- 
traordinary energy,  ability  and  fore- 


THE  DEATH  OF  COMDR.  ALBERT 
SCHAUFELBERGER 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OrRSWlBXICO 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thto 
morning.  I  am  sad  and  I  am  mad.  I  am 
sad  for  the  family  and  friends  of  a 
U.S.  Navy  commander  who  was  brutal- 
ly shot  to  death  last  night  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

I  am  mad  because  I  do  not  hear  the 
cries  of  outrage  that  thto  terrible  ter- 
rorism requires.  The  human  righta  of 
thto  brave  man  have  been  ruthlessly 
violated.  The  human  righta  of  the 
United  States  have  been  attadced. 
Where  are  the  voices  of  concern?  Thto 
mfin  was  sitting  in  an  auUmiobile.  un- 
armed waiting  for  a  friend  when  he 
was  shot  in  the  head  four  times.  Does 
he  not  deserve  the  concern  and  com- 
plaint for  hto  righta?  I  shall  be  listen- 
ing for  the  outcry. 


u-owo-tr-'T'Ptn) 
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The  united  SUtee  did  not  provoke 
thii  hoRfble  event.  The  United  States 
has  not  tim^^*^  the  situation.  The 
United  States  Is  the  victim  of  this  ter- 
rorist murder.  I  for  one.  am  very  sad. 
and  very  mad. 

Mr.  ^leaka-.  this  country  has  lost  a 
valiant  and  honorable  man.  Navy 
Oomdr.  Albert  Schauf elberger.  We  are 
lnhlsdebt« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRraUTS  TO  OIX>ROB  MERSHON 


May  S6, 1983 


June  1, 1$B3 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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PIEDlf  OirrS  NEW  HUB 
OPERATION  AT  BWI 


HON.  SUNY  H.  HOYER 


m 


■ousBori 


rATivn 


Thwnia,%.  Maw  2*.  iMJ 


•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  Wash- 
ington area  is  served  by  three  air  carri- 
er airpOTts.  Washington  National  and 
DuDes.  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
Baltimote/Waahington  International 
Airport,  BWI.  under  the  auipiees  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  AsaMaryland- 
er  deeply  coounltted  to  BWI.  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  legislative  body.  I  note 
with  great  ideasure  the  dedsiim  by 
Piedmont  Alriines  establishing  a  re- 
gional hub  operation  at  BWL  Effec- 
tive July  15  of  this  year  Piedmont  wOl 
add  22  daily  departures  to  11  new  mar- 
kets out  of  BWI.  end  the  State  of 
Maryland  Is  alrndy  hard  at  woi^ 
buHdtaig  a  $20.9  million  expansion  of 
fapflitlffs  at  BWI  to  accommodate  an 
even  larger  Pledmrnt  hub  operatiim. 

This  is  certainly  the  kind  of  activity 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  passed 
the  Airline  Deregulatkm  Act.  The  ag- 
gressive action  on  the  part  of  Pied- 
mont and  Maryland,  however.  Is  much 
more  than  an  airline  deregulation  suc- 
cess story. 

After  several  attempts  at  formulat- 
ing a  commrehensive  Metropolitan 
Washington  airports  policy,  former 
Transpcntation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
and  Aviation  Administrator  J.  Lynn 
Helms  established  a  policy  aimed  at 
achieving  a  more  balanned  utHiMtion 
of  the  area's  three  airports.  Our  new 
Secretary  of  Transptnrtatltm.  Elinbeth 
Dtde,  is  now  in  the  proccas  of  Imple- 
menting and  fine  tuning  this  operat- 
ing policy.  I  am  confident  she  shares 
my  pleasure  in  witnessing  an  aiiiine 
— ""g  a  marketplace  decision  which 
supports  and  advances  the  laudable  ef- 
forts by  her  Department  to  direct 
fntwc  air  service  growth  to  BWI  and 
DuDes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see 
what  Maryland  and  Piedmont  are 
doing,  and  to  "Fly  BWL"* 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 


'ATTVB 


ormnrToax 
Df  THB  HOUSB  or 

Thunday.  May  26,  IMS 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  ft»eaker. 
today  I  have  the  privUege  of  sharing 
with  you  a  story  of  heroism  by  a  brave 
young  boy  fKm  my  congressional  dis- 
trict In  Queens  County.  N.Y.,  who 
saved  the  lives  of  two  of  his  school- 
mates. 

On  the  morning  of  December  9, 
1982.  School  Safety  Patrol  Capt 
Qeorge  Mershon  was  on  duty  at  the 
comer  of  41st  Avenue  and  99th  Street 
near  PuUic  School  19  In  Corona, 
Queens.  On  their  way  to  school  that 
day.  students,  held  by  patrol  members, 
waited  at  the  comer  for  the  traffic  to 
pass.  At  this  time.  George  spotted  two 
girls  who  were  about  to  step  into  the 
street  in  front  of  an  oncoming  truck. 

One  of  the  youngsters  had  a 
sprained  ankle  and  her  friend  was 
helping  her  along.  They  did  not  notice 
the  trudi  heading  toward  them  and 
did  not  hear  the  patrol  boy  yelling  to 
them  to  move  out  of  the  way.  Then. 
Immediately  reqiondlng  to  the  crisis. 
George  dashed  f#om  his  post  into  the 
street,  grabbed  the  girls,  and  rescued 
them  from  danger.  George's  acticm 
forced  the  truckdriver  to  make  an 
abrupt  stop— barely  4  feet  from  the 
children. 

For  his  valor  and  quick  thinking. 
George,  only  10  years  old.  wlU  be  hon- 
ored today  In  a  special  ceremony  as  a 
recipient  of  the  American  Autinnobile 
Assodatim  School  Safety  Patrol  IJf  e- 
aaving  Award.  Fbr  34  years  the  llfesav- 
Ing  medal  program  has  recognised 
more  than  2S0  youngsters  from  28 
States  for  their  heroic  llfesaving 
achievements.  The  award  focuses  the 
qxttUght  on  brave  and  reqxmsible 
young  leaders  of  our  commimlties.  But 
the  award  presented  today  does  more 
than  that  By  paying  tribute  to 
George's  heroism  we  are  also  calling 
attention  to  the  valuable  and  much- 
appreciated  contributions  of  the  more 
than  1  million  students  who  serve  as 
patrol  members  at  busy  Intersections 
in  dtles  all  across  the  United  States.* 


TENNESSEE'S  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

Dl  THB  HOVSB  Of  aKPBnBirrATzvn 


Thundaw.  May  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
eongratuJate  a  fellow  Tennessean,  Mr. 
Jerry    W.    Cooper    of    McMlnnville. 


Tenn..  tor  being  chosen  Tennsssee's 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Cooper  began  a 
smaU  wood-products  manufacturing 
business  which  has  seen  sales  grow 
from  under  $200,000  to  $1A  mlUlao 
and  asseU  grow  from  $80,000  to  now 
over  $1  mUlion. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration 
Judges  nominees  for  this  award  cm 
business  activities  and  civic  invOlve- 
voenL  More  than  two  doaen  criteria  in- 
cluding employment  maetloes,  proflt- 
aUllty.  energy  and  envirmmental  poll- 
dea,  and  demonstrated  Initiative  are 
used  in  the  selection  process. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Cooper  for  his 
achievements.  His  company's  record  of 
success  Is  proof  that  Jerry  W.  Cooper 
Is  worthy  of  being  National  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year.* 


NATIONAL  FREEDOM  SHRINE 
AWARD 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


ni  THB  HO0SB  or 

Thunday.  May  29. 1993 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  apeak- 
er.  I  am  honmed  to  announce  that  the 
Towson  Exchange  Club  wUl  present  its 
National  Freedom  Shrine  Award  to 
Pine  Grove  Elementary  School  in  a 
ceremony  this  afternoon.  Pine  Grove 
has  earned  this  honor  for  exhibiting 
an  outstanding  sense  of  patriotism  and 
history.  I  had  planned  to  take  part  in 
the  preeentation.  but  unfortunately 
legislative  business  required  my  pres- 
ence here. 

The  Freedom  Shrine  Award  is  Just 
one  of  the  many  ways  that  Exchsoge 
Clubs  all  over  the  Nation  remind 
Americans  of  our  heritage  and  free- 
dmu.  It  Is  a  collection  of  28  historic 
American  documents  from  the  May- 
flower compact  to  the  Axis  Powers 
surrenders  of  World  War  U.  These 
ilocuments  ronind  us  that  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy  Is  the  product  of  the  de- 
termhuition  and  sacrifice  of  the  coura- 
geous people  that  made  it  all  possible. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  award  is  pre- 
sented on  this  Memorial  Day  weekend 
when  as  a  nation,  we  remember  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacriflce  to 
insure  the  freedom  we  enjoy  this  very 
day.  Ours  is  a  very  young  country, 
even  while  it  \»  the  oldest  oontlnuousUr 
existing  Republic  on  Earth.  It  has  a 
great  and  glorious  past,  but  to  insure 
an  even  greater  future,  we  must  re- 
dedicated  ourselves  on  occasions  such 
as  this— to  achieving  even  greated  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  for  our  fellow  human 
beings.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  truly 
honor  the  monumental  sacrifices  that 
our  forefathers  made  for  us.« 


HOUSE  OF  BEPBESESTATlVES^Wednesday,  June  1, 1983 


The  HoilM  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  ordn  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  WUoht). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempm«  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 


4.  Tlut  the  Senate  paoed  8. 684;  and 
B.  That  the  Vice  President  appointed  Mr. 
Ifoynllian  ai  a  member  of  the  Senate  Office 
Bundins  Cnmmiwton. 
With  kind  resarda.  I  am. 
Sinoerely. 

BBMumi  J.  OtriHUi. 
Clerk.  House  of  ItepmentaUvet. 


.  D.C.. 
/me  1.  IMS. 

I  hereby  df«ignat,e  the  Hanotable  Jm 
WUon  to  set  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
tbiaday. 

Tbomas  p.  OIIBnx,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  Houm  of  lltpnaetUatlve*. 


PRAYER 


The  Chltplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJI..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gradous  God,  we  are  grateful  for 
every  opportunity  we  have  to  learn 
more  about  the  wondos  of  Your  world 
and  we  are  thankful  for  the  riehneas 
of  Your  crMtion.  Cause  us  to  live  each 
day  In  Joyful  response  to  Your  love  for 
us.  May  the  problems  that  are  so 
much  a  pgrt  of  our  world  and  whldi 
cry  for  solution  not  deter  us  from 
udng  our  abilities  to  heal  the  wounds 
between  peoples  and  cause  renewed 
hope  and  taith  for  all  Your  people.  In 
Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


■THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wbioht).  The  Chair  has  examined  the 
Journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings 
and  annoances  to  the  House  his  ap- 
proval thereof. 

Pursuant  to  dause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


COlOtfUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLESIK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  BREAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  oom- 
mimicatiw  fnmi  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WASimwwMi.  D.C.. 

MuwZ7.1»S3. 
Hon.  TBoiua  P.  OlVnu,  Jr.. 
Tlie  Speaker.  Houae  of  RepreaentaUvet. 
Wathington,  D.C 

Dua  lla.  BntMMK.  Pumiant  to  the  per- 
mimlon  snSited  in  Clause  5.  Rule  m  of  the 
Rulea  of  the  UB.  Houae  of  Repraaentativea. 
the  Cleifc  seeeived  at  ItM  pjn.  on  PHday. 
May  37.  IMS.  the  foUowtaog  meaiasw  from 
the  Seoetary  of  the  Senate* 

1.  That  tbe  Senate  pawed  B.  736; 

a.  That  tbe  Senate  pamed  a  979: 

S.  That  tite  Senate  paiMd  8. 737; 


POSSIBILrrY  OF  CONSTITUTION- 
AL CONVENTION  TO  CX>NSIDER 
FEDERAL  BALANCED  BUDGET/ 
TAX  LIMITATION  AMENDMENT 
DRAWS  NEARER 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
pomisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  BCr.  Speaker,  few  no- 
ticed last  week  when  the  Missouri  Leg- 
islature approved  a  resolution  peti- 
tioning Congress  for  a  Constitutional 
Cimvention  to  consider  a  Federal  bal- 
anoed-budget/tax  limitation  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  32d  State  to  pass 
such  a  resolution.  There  will  be  seri- 
ous consideration  of  this  issue  in  the 
next  legislative  sessions  in  Kentucky. 
Montana,  Washington.  West  Virginia, 
and  V«inont.  More  than  half  the 
members  of  the  senate  in  Michigan 
are  qwnsorlng  such  an  amendment, 
and  in  CTalifomia  an  active  initiative 
movement  is  ongoing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  the  Members 
of  Congress  do  when  the  necessary  34 
States  have  called  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention?  Do  we  want  this  issue 
taken  away  from  us  and  moved  to  a 
forum  where  the  result  will  be  not 
only  uncertain,  but  possibly  extremely 
difficult  to  administer? 

The  American  people,  distressed  by 
our  lack  of  fiscal  disdpllne  and  well 
aware  that  excessive  spending  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely.  wlU  take  this 
matter  into  their  own  hands  through 
the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
since  1787  if  we  do  not  give  them  the 
kinds  of  reasonable  assiirance  em- 
bodied in  the  carefully  thought  out 
and  drafted  balanced  budget  expendi- 
ture limitation  amendment  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  but  fell 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  House. 

The  Honorable  "Ea  Jbhkins  of  Geor- 
gia and  I  are  gathering  new  cosponsors 
now.  for  those  who  think  we  should 
deal  with  the  issue  here  rather  than 
leaving  It  to  the  possible  caprice  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

BCr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frmn  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  973). 
to  make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  and  other  acts,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cneric  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bilL     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  fnnn  Arizona? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  would  like  for  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udaix)  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

ISx.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  makes  techni- 
cal amendments  to  four  public  laws  re- 
lating to  American  Indians.  Section  1 
amends  the  Indian  Self  Determination 
Act  to  make  sure  that  the  provisi<»is 
of  the  act  are  not  subjected  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Grants  and 
Cooperative  Agreement  Act. 

Sections  2  and  3  make  corrections  in 
the  land  descriptions  in  two  acts  deal- 
ing with  Indian  lands  in  Kansas  and 
Arizona. 

Section  4  amends  the  Indian  Claims 
Act  of  1982  by  changing  the  tiUe  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Limitations  Act  of 
1982. 

Finally,  there  was  an  amendment 
adv  ed  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  authorize  the 
lease  or  sale  of  the  Roger  Stevens 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Winston  Salem.  N.C..  without  affect- 
ing the  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  the  Public  Woito  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  ISi.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  that  they  would  have 
preferred  some  different  language 
that  would  give  more  discretion  to 
those  Secretaries  under  which  act  to 
go.  but  that  while  they  preferred  it. 
they  really  had  no  objection  to  our 
moving  in  this  direction;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 


D  This  tfuJbfA  icpicicntt  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  TXn  p.m. 
•  This  "builet"  •frabol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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Mr.  UDAUL  The  gentleman  is  oor- 

Ifr.  LDJAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reeerva- 
ttonofohjectlon. 

The  SFSAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ohjectlon  to  the  request  of  the 
fenttaman  from  ArfKina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
foUows: 

&vn 

Ac  tt  nmetai  6y  Ae  SenmU  and  Homae  of 
Jt^mmtetfw*  or  Ou  United  Statu  of 
Awmiem  in  Comgnu  UMumVIti,  That  the 
mdlui  Sdf-OeUnnlnstkn  and  Uueatioii 
Act  (Publle  Lav  0S-SU:  IS  Stat. 
I)  la  amandad  by  inaerttiic  after  McUon  8 
tlie  f oUawtnc  new  aeettOB: 

"flac.  t.  The  mwlakiM  of  thli  Act  shaU 
not  be  aohjact  to  the  raquiranenU  of  tbe 
Federal  Oiaiit  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  of  Itn  OMbttc  Law  W-ai:  n  Stat  3).". 

Sac.  a.  The  Act  of  October  U.  1M3  (Public 
law  tT-944:  M  Stat  1«45).  rdatlnc  to  cer- 
tain reatricted  land  In  Kanaaa.  la  amended 
bjr  atriklng  out  "the  aoutbeaat  quaiter 
northweat  quarter"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  tn- 
aertliw  ki  Ueu  thereof  "tbe  aouth  30  aerca  of 
tbe  caat  dO  acna  of  tbe  nortbveat  quarter". 

SBC.  3.  Hie  fliat  aeetlon  of  Piddk:  Iaw  97- 
3gg.  relating  to  tbe  reaenrattan  of  tbe 
naeua  Taqul  Tribe  of  Arliona.  la  amended 
by  Inaefting  "located  In  townablp  15  aoutta. 
rai«e  13  eaat.  CUte  and  Salt  River  Meridi- 
an.''after  "traeta  of  landT'. 

Sac  4.  (a)  Suhaectlona  (a)  and  (b)  of  aee- 
tlon 3418  of  title  38.  United  Statea  Code,  are 
amended  bj  atrikliw  out  "Indian  dalma  Act 
at  1883"  each  piafie  It  appeara  and  Inaerting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  Cialma  IJmltotInn 
Act  of  1883". 

(b)  Tbe  last  provlao  In  tbe  firat  paragraph 
under  tbe  htadtng  "Admlniatrattve  Provi- 
aiona".  rdating  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
faln.  of  title  I  of  PubUe  Iaw  07-394  la 
amended  by  atriklng  out  "Tbe  ftrilowing" 
and  tnarrtiiw  bi  Ueu  thereof  "Sectlooa  3 
tbrai«b  8  <tf  tbla  Act". 

sac  8.  Upon  requeat  of  tbe  North  Caroli- 
na SdMMd  of  tbe  Arta,  Winaton-Salem. 
Worth  Carolina,  tbe  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
■baO  autboriw  audi  acbool  to  leaae  to  any 
perHO  tbe  Stevena  Center  for  tbe  Ferform- 
tng  Arta  BuOdiiw.  wltbout  affecting  the 
Federal  amlatanrf  provided  by  a  grant 
under  tbe  Publle  Worka  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1985,  If  such  tranafer  doc- 
umenta  provide  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cility aa  a  performlng-arta  center. 

•  Mr.  NEAK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stevens 
Center  in  Winstm-Salem.  N.C..  is  an 
tamovattve  ivoject  that  promises  to 
movfcle  desperately  needed  economic 
stimulus  to  downtown  Winston-Salem. 
The  owner  of  the  center,  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  has  ren- 
ovated a  historic  hotel  and  theater 
complex  in  downtown  Winston-Salem 
to  provide  the  focus  for  a  major  revl- 
tallnttaa  of  the  area.  With  a  $3.14 
mllUon  grant  fran  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Admlnistratiim.  a  charter 
frcan  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
$7  mnUan  in  private  donations,  the 
school  produced  an  impressive  center- 
Irieoe  for  further  development  in  the 
dty. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Spealier  Just  as 
the  project  Is  about  to  make  a  major 


contribution  to  the  Winston-Salem 
economy,  a  problem  has  arisen  that 
could  mean  the  loss  of  Federal  and 
private  dollars  invested.  A  leasins  Ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  school  of 
the  arts  to  pay  for  operating  and 
iwytoitAteing  the  center  is  considered  0- 
legal  by  EDA.  Unless  the  Congress 
acts  within  the  next  few  days,  school 
officials  will  be  forced  to  close  the 
center  to  avoid  repaying  the  EDA 
grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  generously  agreed 
to  contribute  over  $120,000  annually 
for  partial  funding  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  center,  these 
costs  have  risen  substantially.  Regret- 
tably, the  combination  of  State  fund- 
ing and  ticket  revenues  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  cover  them.  The  problem 
can  be  solved  by  allowing  a  private  in- 
vestor to  take  responsihility  for  the 
center  through  a  lease.  whUe  preserv- 
ing it  for  its  intended  use  by  the 
schooL  This  resolution  would  simply 
allow  the  school  to  enter  the  necessary 
leasing  arrangement  without  endan- 
gering the  EDA  portion  of  the  project. 

The  Stevens  Center  is  located  hi  the 
heart  of  downtown  Winston-Salem  in 
a  building  that  had  been  abandoned, 
and  was  scheduled  for  demolition. 
When  the  school  took  on  the  project, 
it  was  understood  that  the  EDA  grant 
would  function  as  only  a  part  of  the 
much  greater  financing  package  of 
Federal.  State,  and  private  investment 
designed  to  create  Jobs  and  pnmiote 
business  development  in  the  down- 
town area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  expectation  has 
proven  true,  and  in  addition  to  the  $7 
million  in  private  donati<»is  received 
to  build  the  center  itself,  another  $10 
million  in  private  investment  has  been 
attracted  for  renovation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing properties.  By  making  use  of  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981,  the  school  and 
the  investors  will  secure  both  the 
needed  center  operating  funds  and  the 
expected  subsequent  investment  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

The  school  proposes  to  enter  a  long- 
term  leasing  agreement  with  private 
investors,  who  will  pay  all  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  center, 
and  permanently  reserve  it  for  the 
purposes  medf led  in  the  EDA  grant. 
Similar  leases  of  such  facilities  have 
already  occurred  in  a  number  of 
States,  including  a  sale  and  long-term 
lease  back  of  the  Pantages  Theater  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Taonna, 
Wash.,  and  the  Shea's  Buffalo  Thea- 
ter and  Kleinhans  Music  Hall  in  Buf- 
falo. N.T. 

Under  EDA  regulations,  this  meas- 
ure is  required  to  allow  the  transfer  of 
property  partially  funded  by  a  Federal 
grant.  When  the  school  originally 
sought  aiwroval  of  the  transfer  last 
year.  EDA  refused  to  allow  the  trans- 
fer without  legislative  action. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  EDA 
is  satisfied  that  the  center  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  purpogee  vec- 
if  led  in  the  grant,  and  KDA  officials 
agree  that  their  regulatkns  would 
permit  them  to  approve  the  transfer. 
The  problem  arises  from  general 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
regulations  which  EDA  interprets  as 
requiring  repayment  of  the  grant  if 
the  school  entered  into  such  a  leasing 
arrangement. 

It  is  a  shame.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
even  need  to  be  omsidierlng  this  legis- 
lation today.  For  ova-  4  months,  the 
school  of  the  arts,  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  the  dtiaens  of  Winston- 
Salem  have  been  craicemed  about  the 
future  of  this  inuiortant  project,  and 
they  have  watched  as  two  Identical 
theater  projects  have  been  approved. 
However,  in  the  House,  the  regular 
EDA  authorization  Is  still  tai  omunlt- 
tee.  and  this  is  our  first  <H»>ortunity  to 
provide  this  important  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatlcm  requires 
no  separate  authorisation,  and  it  does 
no  more  than  remove  a  technicality 
that  is  preventing  an  tanportant  public 
project  to  operate  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  and  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  whk:h  was  originally  in- 
tended by  the  grant.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution.* 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remartES  on  the 
Senate  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arisona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^iore.  Today 
is  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  and 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
niles  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  tomorrow,  Thursday.  June  2. 
1983. 


AUTHOROEINO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  T^^  NAVAJO  AMD  HOP! 
INDIAN  RELOCATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  aiod  paM  the  bill 
(HJl.  174$).  to  autbolw  appropilar 
tlmis  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian 
Relocation  Commission. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

HJl.1748 
Be  U  enatted  by  the  Senmte  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentattve$  of  the  VnUed  Statea  of 
Amtfiea  in  Cangnaa  aJwaiMed.  That  aee- 
tlon 3S<aX4)  of  tbe  Act  of  December  33. 
1974  (88  St«t  1713).  is  amended  by  atriklng 
tbe  figure  '*$5.500,000"  and  taiserting,  tai  lieu 
thereof,  tbe  figure  "$7,700,800". 

sac  3.  Seetion  35(a)  of  tbe  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 33.  1974  (88  Stat.  1713),  Is  amended  by 
adding,  at  the  vcA  thoeof .  tbe  followtaig 
new  paravrapb: 

"(8)  For  the  purpoaea  of  carrying  out  tbe 
provlaians  df  aection  15  of  tbia  Act.  there  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  annually  for  flacal  yeara  1983 
through  1987.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motkm. 

The  gentleman  from  Ailaona  (Mr. 
UDALL)  will  be  recognlaed  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujam)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minlutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan 
frtHn  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
nurself  such  time  as  I  many  consume. 
Mr.  Spmker.  HJt.  1746  simply  ex- 
tends the  v^propriation  authority  for 
certain  programs  and  efforts  of  the 
NavaJo-Hopi  Relocaticm  Commission. 
The  request  for  this  legislation  was 
submitted  to  the  Ccmgress  by  the 
ConunJasiOn  in  the  last  Congress  as  an 
executive  communication. 

The  RekKation  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  1974  act  of  Ccmgress  pro- 
vldtaig  for  the  settlement  of  a  100-year- 
old  dimute  between  the  Hopl  and 
Navajo  tribes  of  Arizona.  The  1974  act 
provided  for  a  Judicial  partition  of  the 
surface  of  the  disputed  lands  between 
the  two  tdbes  on  a  5(MK>  basis. 

Because  almost  all  of  the  disputed 
lands  were  used  and  occupied  by 
Navajo  families,  the  partition  has  re- 
sulted in  the  need  to  rdocate  nearly 
1.200  faollles,  mostly  Navajo.  The 
Commisskm  was  estaldiahed  to  carry 
out  this  relocation  and  to  administer 
the  funding  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
relocation. 

Part  of  the  funding  made  available  Is 
a  sjnstem  of  incentive  payments  to  en- 
courage families  required  to  relocate 
to  voluntkrily  sign  up  for  such  reloca- 
tion. The  incentive  payment  is  $5,000 
in  the  fint  year,  1983.  and  decreases 
by  $1,000  for  the  next  4  years.  The 
original  amount  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  $5,500,000,  has  been  depleted. 
Section  1  of  HJl.  1746  increases  the 
authorizaUon  by  $2,200,000  to 
$7,700.00$. 


The  1074  act  also  provided  that  a 
family  required  to  relocate  must  be 
paid  the  fair  market  value  for  im- 
provements on  the  vacated  lands;  the 
actual  costs  of  relocation:  and  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  re- 
imbursement for  improvonents.  would 
enable  the  family  to  secure  a  decent 
replacement  dwelling.  Funds  originally 
authorized  for  these  purposes. 
$314(00.000,  have  also  been  depleted, 
largely  because  of  the  inflationary  rise 
in  the  cost  of  housing.  Section  2  of  the 
bill  extends  the  authority  for  these 
appropriaUons  by  $15  million  annually 
Ux  fiscal  years  1983  through  1987. 

As  I  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion was  submitted  by  the  Commission 
as  an  administration  proposal  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  opposition. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  e^^eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislatitm.  It  is  really  a  very  simple 
bilL  The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  has  very  well  outlined  the  pro- 
visi<ms  of  the  bill.  The  Congress  set  in 
moti<m  by  previous  legislation  certain 
things  that  should  happen  in  resolving 
the  H(vi-NavaJo  dispute,  and  now.  of 
course,  it  takes  money  to  carry  out 
those  provisions. 

I  was  originally  opposed  to  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
we  have  some  developments  now  that 
make  it  a  lot  easier  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  chairman  of  the  Hopis  and 
the  chairman  of  the  NavaJos  are  good 
friends  and  they  are  working  toward 
getting  this  resolved  amicably,  and  so 
I  would  support  the  legislation. 

One  other  thing  that  is  a  little 
unique  about  this  piece  of  legislation: 
Normally,  when  you  are  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  and  you  hear  every- 
body agrees  on  how  to  solve  it,  usually 
it  is  the  parties  affected  that  agree  as 
long  as  Unde  Sam  picks  up  the  tab. 
Well,  in  this  case  even  Uncle  Sam  has 
agreed  that  we  ought  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation, as  we  have  administration 
support  for  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nkal).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Udall)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
1746. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Blr.  UDALL.  BCr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  BCembers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATALOG   OF  FEDERAL  DOMES- 
TIC ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2592)  to  transfer  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  the  responsibility  for  publi- 
cation of  the  catalog  of  Federal  do- 
mestic assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

HJL  3592 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepnaentaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled.  That  cliap- 
ter  61  of  tiUe  31.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  aection  6101 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  "Director'  means  the  DirecUH'  of  tlie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"(6)  'Administrator'  means  Uie  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Servioes.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  tbe  phrase  "Director  of 
tbe  Office  of  Managemmt  and  Budget" 
each  time  that  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Director". 

Sac.  2.  Section  6102  of  Utle  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "prepare  and  maintain 
information  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams" in  sulisection  (a)  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "collect  and  review  informatlfm 
on  domestic  assistance  programs  and  shall 
provide  such  information  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Goieral  Services";  and 

(2)  by  strDdng  out  the  seccmd  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  Administrator  Incorporates 
all  relevant  information  received  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Director"  in  sul)Gec- 
tion  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (cKl),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subeecUon  (cK2)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  adding  there- 
after the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  shall  ensure  that  the  Infonnaticm  in 
the  computerized  system  is  made  current  <m 
a  regular  basis  and  that  the  printed  cata- 
logue and  supplements  thereto  contain  the 
most  current  data  available  at  the  time  of 
printing.". 

Sac.  3.  Sections  6103  and  6104  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Director"  each  place  it  appears 
an(*  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Administra- 
tor". 

Sac.  4.  "nUe  31.  United  States  Ctode.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  6105  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 
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-lMtK>wnlfKiiMiB*IWyrDlwcfr 

'TlM  Dtnetor  ilutll  bkve  orcni^t  re- 
woaoMOttv  tot  the  ezereiw  of  all  uithori- 
In  Uili  dMptar  not 
I  to  the  Director. 

ef^imilnliii 

"After  October  1.  1M3.  there  may  be  ap- 
ptoprtated  to  the  Admlnlatrator  such  auma 
aa  oaaj  be  neeeaaary  to  carry  out  the  reapon- 
tftflMMtr  of  **««■  chapter.". 

av.  S.  The  analyila  of  chapter  61  of  tlUe 
SI.  Unttad  atataa  Code,  ia  amended  by  strik- 
iiw  out  the  item  rdattnc  to  aeetlon  6105  and 
Inaeithn  in  lieu  theretrf  the  f  cdlowinr- 
~«1«S.  Overaicht  reaponaibiUty  of  Director. 
"•16C.  Attthortetlao  of  approprlatlona.". 


caUloc  and  the  computerised   data 


.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ifan- 
and  Bndiet  ahaO  tranaf  er  to  the 
Aitalniatrator  of  Oeneral  Senrloea  such  per- 
aonnd.  property,  reeotda.  and  unexpended 
•rff"—  of  approprlatlona  available  tn  con- 
nection with  any  authorltlea  and  rcaponal- 
billtlaa  ao  tianaf erred,  aa  the  Director  of  the 
Office  a<  Manacement  and  Budget  deter- 
minea  are  neeeaaary  to  carry  out  the  reapon- 
albflltlea  tnnaf erred  pursuant  to  thla  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  frmn  Texas  (Mr. 
BaooKS)  w&l  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hobtoii)  will  be  recognized 
tat  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2592  transfers  se- 
lected responsibilities  for  the  printed 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance and  a  related  data  base  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  OMB  requested  au- 
thorisatlim  to  transfer  these  responsi- 
bilities to  OSA  since  OSA  has  experi- 
ence in  and  greater  resources  for  as- 
sembling and  disseminating  Informa- 
tkm.  OSA  agreed  to  assume  the  re- 
sponslbilltles.  provided  the  personnel 
and  resources  were  also  transferred. 

The  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  As- 
sistance is  an  annually  printed  volume 
that  provides  easily  accessible,  up-to- 
date  Information  on  the  availability  of 
funds  from  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  individuals  and 
groups.  Identical  information  is  main- 
tained in  a  computerised  data  base. 
OMB  has  had  responsibility  for  pro- 
ductkm  of  the  catalog  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  computer  data  base  since 
1»77. 

HJl.  2M2  provides  for  the  transfer 
to  OSA  of  the  reqwnsiblllties  for 
maintaining  and  updating  the  comput- 
erlMd  data  base  and  for  preparing  and 
rtlss>mlnatlng  the  printed  catalog.  The 
bill  provides,  however,  that  OMB  will 
retain  rwponsibiUty  for  collecting  the 
data  on  domestic  assistance  programs 
from  the  agencies  and  reviewing  the 
information  collected.  In  addition. 
OMB  will  retain  overall  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  both  the  printed 


I  believe  these  changes  are  reasona- 
ble and  should  be  enacted.  Therefore. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  HJL  2S92. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2592.  a  bill  which  simply  trans- 
fers from  one  executive  branch  agency 
to  another  the  responsibility  for  pub- 
lishing the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domes- 
tic Assistance  Programs. 

This  very  useful  publication  has 
been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  BudhKet  each  year  since  1967. 
State  and  local  governments  have 
found  the  catalog  eq)eclaUy  helpful  In 
obtaining  information  about  Federal 
assistance  programs.  Many  other  indi- 
viduals have  also  saved  considerable 
time  and  money  by  consulting  this 
document.  I  am  sure  all  Members  real- 
ize, for  example,  how  important  the 
catalog  is  to  the  caseworkers  in  their 
offkxs. 

OMB  has  recently  suggested  that 
the  actual  publication  of  this  docu- 
ment could  be  performed  more  effi- 
ciently by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  more  experi- 
ence in  and  resources  for  assembling 
and  disseminating  information.  GSA 
has  agreed  to  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity. 

Under  the  bill.  OMB  will  still  collect 
and  review  the  data  from  the  various 
agencies.  It  will  also  retain  responsibil- 
ity for  the  quality  of  the  publication. 
Only  the  maintenance,  compilation, 
and  dissemination  of  the  data  are  to 
be  transferred  to  GSA. 

Since  both  agencies  involved  have 
requested  this  legislation,  and  the  bill 
makes  no  substantive  change  in  the 
product  required  by  Congress.  I  see  no 
reason  for  objection.  I  urge  an  "aye" 
vote  on  this  bill. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Bfr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU.  H.R.  2592. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
waspaned. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCURE- 
MENT POLICY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  2293)  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.2aM 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houte  oS 
RepretentativeM   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congnu  ouemMed. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SBOBTTrrLS;! 

SscTioH  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  dted  aa 
the  "Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  AmendmenU  of  IMS". 

(b)  As  uaed  in  this  Act.  the  term  "the  Act" 
means  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurements 
Policy  Act. 

DBCLASATIOH  OP  POUCT 

Etec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  (41  U.&C.  401) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DSCLABATIOli  OP  POUCT 

"Sac.  2.  It  ia  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  rely  on 
competitive  procurement  practices  to  supply 
needed  property  and  aervioea.  and  that  the 
system  for  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  the  Federal  Government  ahall— 

"(1)  promote  full  and  open  competition; 

"(2)  establish  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  will  provide  the  Oovkm- 
ment  property  and  services  fo  the  requisite 
quality,  within  the  time  needed,  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost: 

"(3)  promote  the  development  of  simpli- 
fied uniform  procurement  processes; 

"(4)  promote  the  participation  of  small 
business  oonoems; 

"(5)  support  the  continuing  develcH>ment 
of  a  prof easlonally  competent  work  force: 

"(6)  eliminate  fraud  and  waste  in  the  pro- 
curement process; 

"(7)  eliminate  duplication  of  procurement 
activities  and  redundant  requirements 
placed  on  contractor  and  Federal  procure- 
ment officials: 

"(8)  promote  fair  dealings  and  equitable 
relationships  with  the  private  aector; 

"(9)  ensure  payment  Is  made  in  a  timely 
manner  and  only  for  value  received; 

"(10)  require  the  description  of  needs, 
whenever  feasible.  In  terms  of  functions  to 
be  performed  or  performance  required; 

"(11)  require,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  use  of  commercial  products  to  meet  the 
Oovemment's  needs: 

"(12)  ensure  the  development  of  procure- 
ment policies  that  wlU  accommodate  emer- 
gencies and  wartime  as  well  as  peacetime  re- 
quirements; 

"(13)  require  that  personal  aervices  are  ob- 
tained In  accordance  with  applicable  person- 
nel procedures  and  not  by  contract;  and 

"(14)  otherwise  promote  proctirement  effi- 
ciency, effectiveness,  and  economy  within 
the  {government  and  for  those  who  do  busi- 
with  the  government". 


AOTBOaiTT  AMD  PimCTIOIIS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  (41 
UAC.  40S(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  ahall  pro- 
vide overall  direction  of  procurement  policy. 
To  the  extent  the  Admlnlatrator  considers 
appropriate  and.  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  executive  agencies, 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  policies. 


rcgulattona,;  proeeduraa.  and  fonns  wlildi 
abaU  be  in  aeoordanee  with  appMraWe  lawa 
and  ahall  be  followed  by  •zeenttve 


(b)8eetiaa6(d)oftbeAetia 

(1)  by  striking  out  "developing"  in  para- 
graph (S)  ahd  inaerting  in  Ilea  thereof  "ea- 
taUUiIng":  and 

(S)  by  sUJOdng  out  "for  tnetaaloo  in  the 
unlf onn  preeurement  aystem  to  be  sutanlt- 
ted  under  aaetlon  Ma)."  m  paragraph  (7). 

(c)  SectloD  6(e)  of  the  Act  ia  amended  by 
strfldng  otft  "the  unlfocm  praeuicment 
ayatcm"  in  the  first  aentcooe  and  inaerting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "polldea,  regulattooa,  prooe- 
durea.  and  ionna.". 

(d)  SeetkHi  6  of  the  Act  Is  farther  amend- 


ahall  aerve  aa  the  advocate  for  competition 
In  afBoordanoe  with  sabseetion  icY, 

"(8)  develop  and  maintain  a  procurement 
management  career  program  to  ensure  an 
adequate  profeasionsl  work  force: 

"(6)  eatabliah  and  maintain  procurement 
records  in  aocwdance  with  subsection  (d): 


(1)  by  striking  out  aubaacUona  (h)  and  (1) 
and  inaerUiis  in  Ueu  thereat  the  following: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Managemeat  and  Budget,  deny  or  readnd 
the  promu^atton  of  any  final  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  ahy  executhre  agency  relating  to 
procuremeitt  if  the  Admlnlatrator  deter- 
mlnee  that  such  rule  or  regulatton  is  incon- 
sistent with  poUdes  aet  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)  througto  (14)  of  seettoD  8  of  this  Act  or  is 
inconsistent  with  any  poUdea.  fegulatlaoa. 
or  procedurea  iasued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  aBctl<m.": 

(8)  by  redeaignating  aubaeetian  (J)  aa  sub- 
section (1). 

aatfoiisivsinsa  TO  oomixss 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Aet  (41  UdS-C. 
407)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stiiklng  out  "(ir  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  aubaectHm  (a)  and  by  atrOdng  out  parar 
grapha  (8).  KS).  and  (4)  of  aodi  sabaectlon: 

(8)  by  striking  out  "any  paUcy  preacrfbed 
under  aeetkm  6(h)"  In  aabaeetkm  (b)  and  in- 
aerting in  Ueu  thereof  "any  poUey  or  regula- 
tion preacr|bed  under  aeetlon  Mar; 

(8)  by  inserting  "w  regalatlaci''  after  "pro- 
poaed  poUdy"  in  the  matter  pceoeding  parap 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (b): 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  regalatlon"  after 
"pcdicy"  earh  place  it  appears  In  paragrapha 
(1).  (3).  and  (8)  of  such  suhaection;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "any  poUey"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
policy  or  ragulatiim". 


8aa  S.  The  Act  la  farther  amended  by  in- 
serting after  aeetlon  8  the  following  new  seo- 
tton: 


"Ssc  SA«  (a)  To  farther  achieve  effective, 
efficient  Snd  economic  admtnlatratkm  of 
the  Federal  procuivanent  aystem,  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  ahall— 

"(1)  inertaae  the  uae  of  faU  and  open  com- 
petition in  agency  proearementa  tn  accord- 
ance with  tabaectkm  Wf, 

"(8)  enadre  that  agency  proearementa  are 
carried  out  in  acoordanoe  with  all  laws.  Gov- 
ernment-aide poUdes  and  regalaUooa.  and 
good  buaineaa  praetlcea; 

"(8)  eBt4>Uah  dear  llnea  of  authority,  ae- 
oountabiUty.  and  reaponatbOlty  for  procure- 
ment decigionmaking.  indadhig  pladng  the 
procurement  function  at  a  auffldently  high 
levd  in  the  ageno*  to  provide— 

"(A)  diroct  aoceas  to  the  head  of  the  major 
organisatl^oal  element  aerved;  and 

"(B)  comparative  eqoaUty  with  organisap 
tionai  ooohterparta; 

"(4)  itTTWT*^  a  aenior  procurement  exec- 
utive irtio  ahall  be  reapcnaible  for  manage- 
ment direction  of  the  procurement  system. 
Iivr^v<h»g  unique  agency  poildea  and  reguta' 
tlons  and  agency  system  standards,  and  who 


"(7)  prepare  and  submit  annual  lepcMts  In 
aocordanoe  with  subsection  (e). 

"(b)  Efforts  to  Increaae  the  use  of  fuU  and 
open  competition  pursuant  to  subsecti(m 
(aXl)  ■*»*"  indude— 

"(1)  *— 't"*"f  to  the  senior  procurement 
executive  designated  pursuant  to  subaecUon 
(aX4)  reaponaibOlty  for  removing  barriers  to 
foU  and  open  competition  and  for  reporting 
to  the  agency  head  annually  <m  new  Inltia- 
ttvea  required  to  increaae  competition  and 
on  barriers  to  full  and  open  competition 
which  auch  executive  was  unable  to  remove; 

"(8)  aetttng  goals  and  developing  plans  for 
inoeasbis  oompetltkm  tm  a  fiscal  year  basis; 

"(8)  using  advance  procurement  planning, 
market  reaearch.  boalneas  strategies,  and 
testing  of  the  marketplace  for  alternative 
products  and  aervlcea; 

"(4)  deaerlMng  needs  whenever  poasible  in 
teroH  of  functions  to  be  performed  or  per- 
formance required; 

"(5)  predudlng  from  Government  soUdta- 
tloos  qualiflcaticm  requirements,  designs, 
UioccBSfi.  at  other  conditions  which  restrict 
competition  and  which  do  not  serve  legiti- 
mate purpoaea; 

"(6)  tota WishlTTg  more  than  (me  produc- 
tion aource  for  new  products,  whenever  f ea- 
attde; 

"(7)  eTfflu^l"g  the  use  of  patents  or  pro- 
prietary rl^ts  as  the  grounds  for  using  non- 
oompetltlTe  procedures  when  competitive  al- 
temattvea  exiat; 

"(8)  HwtMwg  those  circumstances  for 
whkh  noncompetitive  procurement  is  per- 
mitted and  requiring  written  approval  at  a 
levd  above  the  ccmtracting  officer  for  such 

"(8)  publidsing  notices  of  propoeed  pro- 
curement actions  weU  tn  advance  of  the 
time  for  reoe^  of  bids  or  proposals  and  spe- 
cifically inviting  competition  unless  non- 
competitive procurement  has  been  Justified 
and  approved; 

"(10)  H— 'g"'"S  a  system  of  personal  and 
organtaatlonal  aocoimtabillty  for  competi- 
tkm.  irtiich  may  indude  the  use  of  recogni- 
tion and  awards  to  motivate  program  man- 
agers, contracting  of  f  Iceia.  and  others  in  au- 
thority to  promote  competition  In  procure- 
ment programs;  and 

"(11)  emphasizing  competition  in  pro- 
grams for  procurement  training  and  re- 
search. 

"(c)  The  senior  procurement  executive 
desi^iated  as  the  advocate  for  ctmipetitlcm 
under  subaectton  (aX4)  shall  be  responsible 
for  promoting  fuU  and  ovea  competition  in 
the  procurement  of  property  and  services 
and  shall— 

"(1)  review  the  purchasing  and  contract- 
ing activities  of  the  executive  agency; 

"(2)  Identify  and  report  to  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency— 

"(A)  opportunities  to  achieve  full  and 
open  ooBopetttlon  on  the  basis  of  price  and 
other  aignUicant  factors  in  the  purchases 
and  contracts  of  the  executive  agency; 

"(B)  aolidtatitms  and  proposed  soUdU- 
tions  which  indude  unnecevarily  detaOed 
specifications  or  unnecessarily  restrictive 
statements  of  need  which  may  reduce  com- 
petition in  the  procurement  activities  of  the 
executive  agency;  and 

"(C)  any  other  condition  or  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting 


competition  in  the  procurement  actlooa  of 
the  executive  agencr.  and 

"(8)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  head  of 
Vm  executive  agency  an  annual  report  de- 
scribing such  executive's  activities  under 
thiaaectloa. 

"(dXl)  Bach  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall  establish  and  "«■«"*«<"  for  a  period  of 
five  years  a  record,  by  fiscal  year,  of  aU  pro- 
curements other  than  small  purdiases  (of 
less  than  an  aggregate  of  $85,000)  in  such 
fiscal  year.  Such  record  abaU  indude— 

"(A)  information  identifying  the  sooroe  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded; 

"(B)  the  propoty  or  anvicea  obtained  by 
the  Govemm«it  under  the  procurement; 
and 
"(C)  the  total  coat  of  the  procurement 
"(2)  With  req;>ect  to  any  procurement  in 
which  noncompetitive  procedurea  were  uaed 
or  in  which  (mly  (me  bid  or  proposal  was  re- 
ceived after  ccHnpetitlve  procedurea  were 
used,  the  procuremrat  record  shaU  include, 
in  addition  to  the  information  required  by 
paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  reascm  for  the  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive procedures;  and 

"(B)  the  podticm  of  the  officnrs  or  em- 
ployees of  the  agoxry  who  required  and  ap- 
proved the  uae  of  noncompetitive  i»oce- 
dures  in  such  procurement 

"(3)  The  informatkm  Induded  in  the 
record  estabUshed  and  maintained  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  tranamltted  to  the 
^deral  Procuremoit  Data  Center  referred 
to  in  section  6(dX6)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  PoUcy  Aet  (41  UJB.C. 
40S(dX5)). 

"(eXl)  Not  later  than  October  31  of  eadi 
of  1084. 1085.  and  1986.  each  head  of  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  ahall  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  (3ovemmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  annual  report  Including  the  Information 
specified  In  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  F*^**  annual  report  transmitted 
undo-  paracrwh  (1)  shaU  indude— 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  senior  imxurement 
executive  of  the  executive  agency  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  a  qTedfic  description  of  all  actiona 
that  the  head  of  the  executive  agency  in- 
tends to  take  during  the  ctirrent  flacal  year 
to- 

"(i)  increase  competition  for  contracta 
with  the  executive  agency  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  other  significant  factors;  and 

"(U)  reduce  the  number  and  dollar  value 
of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  executive 
agmcy  after  soUdtlng  bids  or  proposals 
from,  or  evaluating  bids  or  proposals  with 
discussions  with,  only  one  source.". 

BPPaCT  OR  KXISTUIG  ■BSULATIOim 

Ssc.  6.  Section  10  of  the  Act  (41  U.&C. 

409)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"BPPBCT  OH  BXISTUIG  BaCXJLATIOirS 

"Ssc.  10.  Procurement  poUdes.  regula- 
tions, procedures,  or  forms  in  effect  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aet  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  as  modified  from  time  to 
time,  until  rvpetieA,  amended,  or  supersed- 
ed by  polides.  regulations,  procedurea.  or 
forms  prmnulgated  by  the  Administrator.". 

AUTROaiZATIOll  OP  APPBOPKIATIOim 

Sac.  7.  Section  11  of  the  Act  (41  n.8.C. 

410)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1980" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30, 1984";  and 
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(S)  by  itriklDC  oat  "three  luocMdiiic  Oaeal 
UMl  taMHtliic  In  Ueu  thereof  "two 
flMalyeus". 


t.  Seotioa 


411)11 


B.HAnOli 

11  of  the  Act  (41 
to  read  u  f  oIlowK 


UAC. 


13.  <a)  The  Admlniatimtor  may  dele- 
gate, and  MithartH  lUoeeMtTe  redelegatkMM 
of.  any  anthoclty.  function,  or  power  under 
thii  Act  (other  than  hli  bagc  wthwj^r  to 
provide  overaU  direction  of  ftdeial  procure- 
■aant  piriley  and  to  prescribe  pollcie>  and 
tctnlatlani  to  carry  out  that  policy),  to  any 
other  ezeeutlTe  aiency  with  the  cooeent  of 
such  aceacy  or  at  the  direction  of  the  Presl- 
denL 

"(b)  The  Adtelnlitrator  may  make  and  au- 
thorlK  aueh  delcgatlona  within  the  Office 
as  he  detenrinea  to  be  necenary  to  carry 
out  the  provWone  of  this  Act". 
rum  TO  tn*  aaw  paocoanaar  MBBona  Am 


9.  The  Adminlitrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  shaU  develop 
and  aubaeit  to  the  Ooncreae.  within  cue  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
plan  for  teatinc  innovative  procurement 
methodi  and  procedures  in  selected  execu- 
tive agencies.  Such  idan  must  be  consistent 
with  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the 
Act  The  Administrator  shall  Include  in  the 


(1)  a  description  of  the  need  for  and  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved  In  the  testtnr. 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  testing  and  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  measuring  the  success  of  such  test- 
tag: 

(S)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  costs  and 
beneflta  which  may  be  derived  from  such  in- 
novative procurement  methods  and  proce- 


(4)  a  list  of  the  appropriate  executive 
agencies  or  sgency  components  which  will 
conduct  such  testing,  which  shall  be  limited 
ta  number; 

(5)  sn  Identification  of  tlie  categories  and 
types  of  products  or  services  to  be  Included 
ta  such  testlnr. 

(6)  a  statement  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  testing,  includ- 
ing provisions  to  require  the  audit  of  such 
results  by  the  Inspector  General  of  each 
sgency  ta  which  testing  occurs,  or  ta  the 
case  otf  those  agencies  not  having  an  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral.  by  the  General  Accounting 
Offler.and 

(7)  an  identification  of  any  provisions  con- 
tained to  statutes  or  regulations  that  would 
prevent  the  conduct  of  such  testing,  unless 
snwntWd  or  revised. 

raucuaamar  raucaiwaia  sncnincATioif: 
ooHfoamiM  AiuauiiBrrs 

Sac.  10.  (aXl)  Section  SOXcXS)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1»4»  (41  VAC.  3Sa(cX3))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "910.000"  and  inserting  ta 
lieu  thereof  "$3S.00O". 

(3)  Sections  301(aXl).  201(c).  and  306(aX4) 
of  such  Act  (40  U.8.C.  4Sl(aKl).  481(c). 
4S7(aX4))  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"subject  to  policy  directives"  and  inserting 
ta  lieu  thereof  "subject  to  regulatkms". 

(3)  Section  003(c)  of  such  Act  (40  V&C. 
474)  is  smenrted  by  inserting  "except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act.  and"  after  "any 
law  Inoonslstent  herewith.". 

(b)  Section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  VJS.C.  B)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  inserting  ta  Ueu  thereof 
"t3S.000". 


(c)  The  Act  of  July  37. 1066  (41  VAC.  Oa- 
1).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "910.000"  ta 
the  third  full  unnumbered  paiagrai^  under 
the  heading  "Office  of  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol" and  iiMerting  ta  Ueu  thereof  "93S.000". 

(d)  Section  Mb)  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  Act  of  1933  (16  D.aC.  831h(bX3)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "910.000"  and  ta- 
serttag  ta  Ueu  thereof  "93S.0OO". 

(eXl)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  2. 
19M  (1ft  U.&C.  631b(b)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "910.000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  liHertlng  ta  Ueu  thereof  "938.000". 

(3)  Section  8(dX3XA)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  (18  D.&C.  637(dX3XA))  is  amended 
by  strttdng  out  "910.000"  and  inserting  ta 
Ueu  thereof  "938.000". 

(3)  Section  8(e)  of  such  Act  (18  U.8.C. 
637(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "defense"  ta  the  first 
sentence  thereof:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and  aU  dvUian  pro- 
curement actions  of  98.000  and  above.". 

(4)  Section  16(J)  of  such  Act  (18  VS.C. 
644(J))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "910.000" 
and  inserting  ta  Ueu  thereof  "938.000". 

crracnvx  DATS 
Sac.  11.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  8e<x>nd  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bbooks)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toric  (Mr.  HoBTOH)  will  be  re(»gnized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mx.  Speaker,  I  present  for  your  con- 
sideration from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations.  HJl.  2293, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983.  This 
legislation  reauthorizes  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP) 
for  another  3  years  to  continue  Its  ef- 
forts in  promoting  Government-wide 
procurement  reform. 

The  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations believes  that  OFPP  has 
served  a  worthwhile  purpose  in  pro- 
motbig  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
Federal  procurement  process.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  aggressively  pursued 
its  mandate  of:  First,  promoting  full 
and  open  comi)etition;  second,  reduc- 
ing the  extensive  volume  of  agency 
regulations;  and  third,  simplifying  the 
Oovemment's  procurement  process. 
However,  considerably  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  to  achieve  the  goals 
envisioned  by  the  Commission  on  Oov- 
emment Procurement  and  the  Con- 
gress. Given  the  increasing  resistance 
by  Federal  agencies  to  OFPP's  Gov- 
ernment-wide reform  efforts,  it  is  clear 
that  OFPP  must  be  given  additional 
time  and  authorities  if  the  Office  is  to 
fulfill  its  important  mandate. 

HJl.  2293  provides  continued  fund- 
ing for  OFPP  for  a  3-year  period  at  its 
current  authorization  level  of  $4  mil- 
lion  per  year.  It  also  restores  OFPP's 
authority  to  Issue  procurement  |»oli- 
cies  and  regulations. 


The  bill  also  gives  OFPP,  with  the 
concurrence  of  OMB.  the  right  to  re- 
scind inconsiatent  regulations  of  the 
agencies.  This  authority  relates  only 
to  procurement  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  does  not  affect  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  other  agencies  over 
sodal-coonomic  laws  implemented 
through  the  procurement  process, 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  au- 
thority with  regard  to  remedial  labor 
standards,  including  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  the  Service  Contract  Act.  the  F»ir 
Labor  Standards  Act.  and  others. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  should  be  con- 
strued as  contradicting  the  opinion 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
March  9,  1978,  which  reaffirmed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  authority  in  this 
area. 

HJl.  2293  also  incorporates  new  sec- 
tions on  Govemment-wlde  policy  and 
Federal  agency  procurement  responsi- 
bilities. For  example,  the  bill  declares 
that  it  shall  be  the  policy  to  use  com- 
mercial products  and  functional  speci- 
fications whenever  feasible.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  procurement  activities, 
such  as  construction  work,  when  func- 
tional specifications  are  not  practical. 

The  bill  also  raises  the  ceiling  for 
the  use  of  small  purchase  procedures 
for  civil  agency  contracts  frtMn  $10,000 
to  $25,000.  This  provision  would  estab- 
lish a  common  small  purchase  ceiling 
across  the  Government  and  result  in 
savings  because  of  shortened  procure- 
ment cycles  and  reduced  i>i4)erwork. 

Additionally,  the  bill  requires  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  desig- 
nate a  senior  procurement  executive 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  agency's 
procurement  system.  It  also  estab- 
lishes new  criteria  for  agencies  to 
follow  in  promoting  full  and  open 
competition  in  their  procurements.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  requires  OFPP  to  devel- 
op a  plan  to  test  new  and  innovative 
pnxnirement  methods  and  to  report  its 
plan  to  Congress  within  1  year.      

In  summary,  the  biU  provides  OFPP 
with  the  necessary  funding  and  au- 
thority to  insure  the  continuation  of 
essential  Govemmentwide  procure- 
ment reforms.  I  urge  the  House  to  suid- 
port  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2293.  a  bill  to  continue  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
3  more  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  which  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  this 
Office,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
and  its  two  predecessors,  which  cre- 
ated and  continued  it,  I  have  had  a 
longstanding  interest  in  the  worit  of 
OFPP. 

This  Office  is  not  very  big,  in  either 
budget  or  personnel,  but  it  performs 
an  extremely  important  function  in 


the  oentrall  management  of  the  Feder- 
al Govenmtoit. 

The  Cooititution  vests  the  Preaidait 
with  the  "csecutive  power"  and  directs 
him  to  "t«ke  care  that  the  lAws  be 
faithfully  executed."  (Article  n.  aeo- 
tioos  1.  SX  The  Siu»eme  Court  has 
ruled  that-^ 

The  President  may  property  supervise  and 
guide  (exeeattve  officers')  oonstruetlon  of 
the  statutes  under  which  they  act  ta  order 
to  secure  ttet  unitary  and  unif ona  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  whkh  •  •  •  The  Constitu- 
tion evidently  contemplated  ta  vesting  gen- 
eral executive  power  ta  the  President  alone. 
(Mlwen  V.  V.8..  373  U.a  81  138  (1936))  HJt 
3293. 

OFPP.  a«  part  of  the  "M,"  mr  man- 
agement side,  of  OMB,  is  an  important 
tool  for  amisting  the  Preaident  in  se- 
curing unlMuy  and  unif  Mm  execution 
of  laws  in  the  area  of  mxicurement. 
This  of  f  ice— currently  under  the  excel- 
lent direotlon  of  Don  Sowle— has 
forced  procurement  officials  in  the 
various  agKKdes  to  addreaa  problons 
of  complexity.  tlnifUnwgg,  cost  effec- 
tiveness. And  accountability.  It  has 
kept  alive  the  possibility  of  real 
reform  in  the  Federal  moeurement 
system. 

My  interest,  and  OFFPs.  in  this 
area  is  not  Just  acadrmlfi,  If  the  pro- 
curement system  can  be  aimplifled  and 
made  more  unif(»m.  Government 
agencies  will  have  to  spend  less  to  ad- 
minister 1^  and  contractors  will  have 
to  spend  less  to  cope  with  it.  That 
means  savings  to  the  taxpayers  in  two 
ways:  Chenper  and  betto-  administra- 
tion of  tho  laws,  and  lower  prices  for 
items  their  Government  buys.  It  also 
means  thait  in  the  l<nig  run.  products 
and  services  offered  the  Government 
may  be  still  more  numerous  and 
cheaper,  because  more  firms  may  well 
be  willing  to  compete  for  Government 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  229S  r^resents  a 
small  inveotment  for  potentially  great 
returns.  I  urge  all  Mraibers  to  support 
thisbilL 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  2293  to  reauthorize 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy.  Skice  its  creation  in  1974, 
OFPP  has  played  a  vital  role  in  im- 
proving the  procurement  process.  It 
has  served  as  a  single  contact  point  for 
the  business  community  on  pit>cure- 
ment  issaes  within  the  executive 
branch. 

OFPP  hiM  served  as  a  focal  point  for 
the  development  of  procurement 
policy,  and  as  the  motivating  force  for 
development  of  the  uniform  Federal 
acquisition  regulationa  (FAR),  which 
should  be  issued  this  year.  FAR  will 
provide,  for  the  first  Ume,  a  uniform 
system  of  procurement  regulations  for 
all  agencies,  which  will  be  supplement- 
ed only  with  essential  additional 
agency  provisions.  

Reauthorization  of  GFFP  and  rein- 
statement of  its  regulatory  authority 
is  supported  by  the  procurement  com- 


munity and  the  major  business  groups. 
fTy|M«Mng  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Professional  Services  Council, 
Computer  and  Ccnnmunications  Indus- 
try Aanciation.  and  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Service  Indus- 
tries. Small  businesses  eqiecially  need 
a  focal  point  for  procurement  policy.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  this  legislation 
Includes  language  requiring  small  busi- 
ness putidpation  in  the  procurement 
process.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
Meaars.  Bbooks  and  Hortoh  for  this 
notable  change  from  previous  OFEV 
leidalation. 

Government  prcMnuvment  has  a 
majk>r  etfect  on  the  Nation's  business- 
es, ^elr  employees.  Government  em- 
ployees, and  on  a  broader  level,  all 
American  taxpayers.  The  policies  ulti- 
mately adopted  not  only  affect  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  each  year,  but  also  will 
influrace  the  Government's  procure- 
ment  practices  for  years  to  come. 
OFTP's  reauthorization  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
curanent  sy8tem.» 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  in  1979, 
the  Congress  mandated  that  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(OFPP)  devise  a  uniform  pnxiurement 
policy  so  that  businesses  attempting  to 
sell  their  goods  and  services  to  the 
Federal  Government  could  do  so 
under  one  sjrstem  rather  than  having 
to  deal  with  several  different  Govem- 
ment  procurement  procedures.  OFPP's 
legislative  proposal  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  February  1982  and 
called  for  "dual  ccmforming  stat- 
utes"—one  pnxnu^ment  system  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  the  committee  notes  in  its 
report  on  the  legislation,  this  provi- 
sion clearly  violates  the  congressional 
intent  that  OFPP  develop  a  single 
Government-wide  statute. 

In  neent  months.  I  have  be(»me 
more  aware  of  the  difficulties  facing 
businessmen  attempting  to  expand 
their  markets  by  selling  their  goods 
and  services  to  the  Government.  In 
March.  I  sponsored  a  DOD  prociire- 
ment  conference  in  my  district.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  presented  the 
program  and  as  a  result  of  their  exper- 
tise and  professionalism,  local  busi- 
nessmen were  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  leam  DOD  procurement  policy 
first^ancL  Because  the  conference  was 
so  useful  to  the  businesses  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  am  woiidng  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  on  a  similar  confer- 
ence in  October  to  explain  the  Gener- 
al Services  Acbnlnistratiun's  (OSA) 
procurement  procedures.  Although  I 
commend  the  Navy  and  the  Commerce 
Department  for  their  helpfulness  and 
accessibility.  I  believe  that  a  uniform 
syst«n  of  pnxnirement  by  all  agencies 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  community. 


A  single  ssnstem  would  ronove  the 
complexities  inherent  in  separate  pro- 
curement sjrstems  and  would  permit 
businessmen  to  come  to  a  more  ocnn- 
plete  understanding  of  Government 
procurement  policy  without  having  to 
first  leam  the  intricacies  of  three  sep- 
arate systems.  I  strongly  suKwrt  iHt>- 
vlsions  of  the  pending  legislation  re- 
qulring  the  Administrator  of  OFPP  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  test- 
ing innovative  prociirement  methods 
and  procedures,  and  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ing for  the  use  of  small  purchase  pro- 
cedures for  civil  agency  contracts  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000.  I  congratulate  the 
OFPPs  effort  to  date  to  promote  full 
and  open  competition  for  Government 
contracts  and  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
agency  regulation  while  simplifying 
the  Government's  procurement  proc- 
ess, and  I  encourage  it  to  work  toward 
a  imlf  orm  procurement  system  as  pre- 
viously mandated  by  the  Congress.* 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
bacdE  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  2293.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suq)ended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passecL 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  cm  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION ADTHORIZA'nON 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2196)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission  for  5  years. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  2196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae  of 
RepretentaHves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtta  attembted.  That  sec- 
tion 2840(b)  of  title  44.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
on  September  30  of  1084,  1988.  1986.  1987. 
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Acti." 

The  8FKAKKR  pro  tonpore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  aecood  is  not  re- 
qutoed  on  this  motkm. 

The  gentteman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
■aouaa)  vfU  be  reoocnted  for  ao  mln- 
utm,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(ICr.  Komnn)  will  be  reoognlaed  for 
M  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoognlKs  the  gentlonan 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bhqush). 

Mr.  BNOLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
msnelf  sudi  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  1994.  the  year 
our  Natkmal  Archives  opened,  that 
the  OoocresB  established  a  small  advi- 
sory commission  to  promote  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  documents  im- 
portant to  the  understanding  and  ap- 
predatlon  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Althou^  the  National  Historical 
PubUcatloas  and  Records  Commission 
was  created  In  1934.  it  had  no  staff 
unto  1960.  And.  it  was  not  until  19«4 
that  Federal  grant  funds  were  first  au- 
thorlKd.  The  authorised  level  of  fund- 
ing readied  its  high  point  in  1974-$4 

So.  what  we  are  seeing  here  today, 
is  continuation  of  the  grant  program 
at  a  very  reasonable  level— 2S  percent 
bdow  what  was  authorised  almost  10 
years  ago.  And.  what  we  are  seeking  to 
reauthoriK.  is  a  program  that  has 
proven  to  be  strikhigly  effective  over 
the  19  years  that  Federal  funds  have 
been  made  available. 

Thus  far.  the  grants  iwogram  of  the 
National  HisUnieal  Publication  and 
Reccffds  Commissiim  has  funded 
projects  totaling  some  $45.5  million. 
Only  $31  mUlkm  was  appropriated:  the 
remaining  ^M.5  mUlicm  was  from  pri- 
vate sources  attracted  by  the  Federal 
funds. 

The  projects  and  products  sumorted 
by  the  NHPRC  comprise  too  lengthy 
of  a  list  f <»■  me  to  read  here  today.  I 
can  assure  you.  however,  that  funds 
have  gone  to  virtually  every  State,  and 
to  projects  pertaining  to  the  records  of 
one  tx  another  of  almost  everyone's 
f av«»1te  histfvlcal  figures  or  topics. 

One  thing  became  very  clear  at  my 
n^oommlttee's  hearings  on  the 
NHPRC  termination  of  the  Federal 
oontrfbutlon.  will  also  mean  the  end  of 
nearly  all  private  support:  as  a  conse- 
quence, projects  wHl  "go  unfinished. 
and  others,  for  lack  of  funds,  will 
never  be  started. 

Reauthorisation  will  enable  the 
NHFRC  to  continue  its  support  of  his- 
torical pubUcations  and  records  preser- 
vation across  our  Nation,  and  will 
insure  the  continued  private  support 
of  the  wide  range  of  Commission-spon- 
sored ^ojeets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recentiy  we  debated 
the  fate  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 


ItoL  We  heard  talk  of  cost  and 
but.  the  decision  we  made  was  to  pre- 
serve for  future  generations,  the  nobil- 
ity and  grandeur  of  this  building.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least, 
if  this,  and  other  buildings  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  were  con- 
demned to  be  hollow  monummts, 
devoid  of  the  very  essence  of  our  exist- 
ence—the recorded  history  of  what 
tranvired  in  them. 

Reauthorlsatlon  of  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission will  insure  through  the  preser- 
vatlMi  and  publication  of  our  rich  doc- 
umentary history,  an  enduring  mark 
for  future  generations  of  Just  what 
kind  of  people  we  were  and  are. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  reauthorization  of  the  Na- 
tiimal  Historical  Publications  and  Rec- 
ords Commission.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  tantamount  to  eating  the 
seed  com. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  ft>eaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favor- 
ably on  HJl.  3196.  which  would  reau- 
thorize the  grant  program  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission.  Joining  our  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma 
(Bfr.  Eholish)  In  this  request  to  the 
House. 

The  NHPRC  is  a  part  of  the  Nation- 
al Archives  and  Records  Service  which 
is  respcmsible  for  the  preservation, 
rep^  and  rehabilitation,  duplication 
and  reproduction,  description,  and  ex- 
hibition of  records  or  other  documen- 
tary material  deposited  into  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  I  am  now  in  my  third 
Congress  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  aovemmmt  Information  Sub- 
committee which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Archives.  The  subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  present 
chairman,  the  gentieman  frcnn  Okla- 
homa and  his  predecessor,  our  former 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  Rich- 
ardson Preyer.  has  conducted  regular 
oversight  of  the  National  Archives  and 
we  have  been  consistently  concerned 
that  the  truly  important  historical 
records  qf  our  Nation  may  not  survive 
in  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
kept  and  with  the  resources  granted 
by  the  Coagxtm  for  their  preservation. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  by  fa- 
ciliUting  the  publishing  of  the  papers 
of  Important  Americans  and  American 
Institutimis  (including  the  Congress), 
the  NHPRC  is  fostering  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  records.  But,  to  say  that 
is  to  get  ahead  of  myself. 

The  scholars  who  have  put  together 
these  editions  that  are  on  the  table 
here  today,  we  have  one  here,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pi4>ers  of  Oeorge  CaUett 
Marshall.  General  Marshall's  papers, 
for  example,  even  include  photographs 
and  pictures  in  that  book,  and  It  is 


easy  for  anyone  to  read.  Others  in- 
clude the  papers  of  George  Washing- 
t(m  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ulysses 
Grant  and  other  great  figures  of  our 
Nation's  history.  But  those  who  have 
put  together  these  editions  have 
searched  for  documents  around  the 
world  to  make  sure  that  these  oolleo- 
tions  aro  as  complete  as  humanly  pos- 
sible. For  example.  In  tcstlnumy  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  in  1981. 
we  learned  that  two  letters  written  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  were  located  in  the 
Karl  Marx  University  in  Dresden  and 
that  the  Otoe  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
possess  a  letter  written  to  the  tribe  by 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

So.  there  is  more  to  the  Job  of  pre- 
servtaig  our  Nation's  history  than 
building  a  warehouse  in  which  to  store 
just  that  which  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  UJS.  Government. 

In  our  oversight  hearings,  we  have 
seen  how  the  limited  grant  funds  have 
been  used  over  the  years  to  preserve 
our  history  and  have  concluded  that 
the  funds  have  been  used  wisely  by 
the  Commission.  Accordingly,  we  have 
again  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Commission  be  authorized  to 
make  such  grants  to  continue  the 
partnership  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources  of  funding 
which  has  been  carrying  on  the  work 
of  preserving  our  Nation's  history. 

And.  to  those  who  have  suggested 
that  the  private  sector,  foundations, 
universities,  and  the  like,  fund  these 
projects  in  their  entirety.  I  would  say 
that  that  is  as  unrealistic  as  It  is  Inap- 
proriate.  Certainly,  it  Is  with  a  bit  of 
self-interest  in  mind  that  private  foun- 
dations have  told  historians  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  its  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  I  concur  in  that 
Judonent.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens  that  we  preserve  our  histo- 
rr.  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
us  different  from  some  other  societies 
who  attempt  to  erase  the  memory  of 
previous  leaders  from  the  history 
taught  to  their  children. 

Mr.  SpMiker.  I  would  ask  whether 
the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma  has 
any  requests  for  time  on  that  side,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  for 
the  moment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Hx.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  BaooKS). 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  3196.  which  would  re- 
authorize the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications and  Records  Commission  for 
the  new  5  years  at  an  authorization 
level  of  $3  million  annually.  Congress 
established  the  NHPRC  in  1934  to  pro- 
mote the  collection  and  publication  of 
the  papers  of  important  figures  in 
American  history.  Until  1964.  the 
Commission's  principal  role  was  one  of 


encouraginC  governmental  and  private 
organiaatiobs  in  the  oolleetlon  and 
preservation  of  historical  source  mate- 
rials. In  thlit  year,  with  the  enactment 
of  PubUe  Uw  8S-S83.  which  I  spon- 
sored, the  Commission  added  the  re- 
QMinribillty  for  oomplllng  and  preserv- 
ing docuxfeentary  source  materials. 
That  law  Mithoriied  the  first  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  publie  and  pri- 
vate gromM  for  the  piitivatiwi  of 
historical  documentary  source 
materlaL 

The  NHPRC  in  its  present  form 
dates  back  to  1974  when  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  93-536.  whkdi  I  also 
vooaored.  This  law  redesignated  the 
Commissioii  under  its  present  title  and 
amended  the  Commission's  charter  to 
bring  it  into  preservation,  as  well  as 
publicatiim.  of  historical  papas. 

Mr.  I%>e0ker.  the  Commission  has 
been  involved  in  a  large  number  of  val- 
uable publication  projects  and  has  as- 
sisted in  the  vital  work  of  conserving 
and  preserving  historieal  docummts 
ranging  fr«n  municipal  reoxds  to 
newqiaper  photo  coUeetlons.  The  $3 
million  authorization  levd  set  by  HH. 
2196  should  allow  the  NHPRC  to  fund 
the  projects  which  it  determines  to  be 
of  highest  national  signlflcanoe.  I  urge 
adoption  of  HJl.  2196. 

D  1230 

Mr.  KINDNE8&  Mr.  ^leakn-.  I 
3ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  gen- 
tieman froan  New  York  (Mr.  Hmtioh). 

Mr.  HOItTON.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HH.  2196.  to  reau- 
thorize Vtut  grants  imigram  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  PubUcations  and  Rec- 
ords Commission. 

As  elected  Representatives,  we  are 
well  awara  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining accurate  and  complete  histcMl- 
cal  documents.  It  is  ftom  recorded  his- 
tory that  we  leam  from  the  experi- 
ences of  our  predecessws  and  strive  to 
avoid  the  mtstakelB  of  the  past  The 
National  Historical  PubUcations  and 
Records  Commission  is  mttviding  all 
Americanz  with  access  to  previously 
unavailable  historical  materials.  Some 
examples  of  the  editions  published 
with  the  gssistanoe  of  NHPRC  grants 
are  available  here  on  the  floor,  and  I 
would  unie  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  had  ait  om^mrtunity  to  review  some 
of  these  Works  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
you  wlU  ftad  that  we  need  to  preserve 
these  mirterials  for  ourselves  and 
future  generati<ms. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Govemmait  Information  Subccmunit- 
tee  for  its  thorough  and  regular  over- 
sight of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service.  I  would  urge  those 
who  have  reservatinos  about  this  biU 
because  ol  previous  oppositiim  to  it  by 
the  administration  to  read  the  Over- 
si^t  Findings  contained  in  the  ccnn- 
mittee  report  on  this  bOL  The  subcom- 


mittee has  very  carefully  examined 
the  question  of  whether  and  to  what 
extent  Federal  funds  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  effort  of  preserving  our 
Nation's  history  and  have  come  to  an 
apprcviriate  conclusion. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  we  are 
today  dealing  with  an  authorization.  I 
am  sure,  based  upon  past  experience, 
that  the  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  will  continue  its  close 
scrutiny  of  the  National  Archives  and 
the  NHPRC.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commission  wiU  have  to  justify  its 
f  uncUng  requests  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

This  program  has  been  fimded  oon- 
tlnuoualy  by  the  Congress  but  has 
been  without  an  authorization  for  the 
last  2  years.  We  can  correct  that  defi- 
doicy  by  acting  today  to  pass  HJl. 
2196.  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yMd  badi  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teinpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
EteOLiSH)  that  the  House  suq)end  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  2196. 

The  question  was  takoi:  and  (two- 
thirds  havtaig  voted  thereon)  the  rules 
were    suspoided    and    the    bill    was 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  i^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bfU  just  under  consideraUon  and 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentionan  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


would  be  aoved  by  tbe  uithorisatioD  and 
mpproprtation  of  artrtittnnal  fundi  for  eoo- 
nomic  ■■liitinrif  for  Lebanon  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  and  poUtlcsl  atabOity 
of  that  country  and  to  support  the  tntema- 
tional  effort  to  ■trengthen  a  aoverelgn  and 
independent  Lebanon. 

(b)  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  smounU 
otherwise  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  cbapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreicn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  there  ire  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $150,000,000  to  carry  out 
such  provisions  with  respect  to  Lebanon. 

(c)  Amounts  authorised  by  this  section 
may  be  H>propriated  in  an  appropriation 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (indudinc  a  continu- 
ing resolution)  and  sbaU  continue  to  be 
avaUahle  beyond  that  fiscal  year  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  that  approprla- 
tfam  Act  to  the  contrary. 

mUTABT  tUMS  AMD  BSLAXB)  HUXaUMS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  armed  forces  of  Lebanon,  tbe 
Congress  finds  that  the  national  security  in- 
teresU  of  tbe  United  States  would  be  served 
by  the  authorization  and  appropriatkm  of 
additional  funds  to  provide  tralidng  for  the 
Lebanese  armed  forces  and  by  the  authori- 
sation of  additional  foreign  miUtaty  sales 
guaranties  to  finance  procurements  by  Leb- 
anon of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
for  its  security  requirements. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  198S  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  S  of  part 
n  of  the  Foreign  Assistanoe  Act  of  1961. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  $1,000,000  to  carry  out 
such  provistons  with  respect  to  Lebanon. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  made 
available  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1963  for  loan 
guaranties  under  sectkm  34(a)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act,  $109,000,000  of  loan 
prinripal  are  authoiiaed  to  be  so  guaranteed 
during  such  fiscal  year  for  Lebanon. 


LEBANON  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  639)  to  authorize 
supplemental  assistance  to  aid  Leba- 
non in  rebuilding  its  economy  and 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

&639 
Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Retne$entativei   of  the    United  States   a/ 
America  in  Congreu  ataenMed, 

SHOBT  TITLE 

Sscnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1963". 

ICOROiaC  SUPFOKT  rxttiD 

Sac.  2.  (a)  It  is  hereby  determined  that 
the  national  intereste  of  the  United  States 


UHRKD  STAT 


HI 


Sac  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  obtain  stat- 
uUh7  authorization  from  tbe  Congress  with 
respect  to  any  substantial  expansion  in  the 
number  or  role  in  Lebanon  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  including  any  introductkm  of 
United  States  Aimed  forces  into  Lebanon  in 
conjuncttoi  with  agreements  i»ovidlng  f«r 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Lebancm  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new  mul- 
tinational peace-keeping  force  in  Lebanon. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
modUfy.  limit,  or  suspend  any  of  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  a 
second  dananded? 

til.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  donand  a 
second.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wiU  be  oonsid-    '■*■ 
ered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamii.- 
TON)  wlU  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentieman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Wnnr)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chahr  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana  (BCr.  HaioLTOif ). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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I  rise  In  mpport  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bOl 
a  tn.  a  bm  to  authortee  a  fiscal  year 
IMS  imiplemental  approprtatkKis  of 
econowitft  and  military  amlstance  for 
Lebanon  to  aid  In  that  country's  recov- 
ery and  recoostnietkm. 

Thto  bin  would  provide  $150  million 
In  grant  economic  suitport  fund 
money.  $100  million  In  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  loan  guarantees  for  which 
an  appropriations  wfll  not  be  needed 
and  $1  million  in  International  mlU- 
tary  educatlm  and  training  (DIET) 
money. 

The  funds  are  needed  to  begin 
urgent  projects  which  cannot  await 
the  noaoal  fteal  year  1964  approprlar 
tions  eyde.  As  of  today,  thefte  are  no 
funds  In  this  program  which  are  avail- 
able for  obligation.  In  fact,  the  State 
Department  advised  Congress  only 
last  week  of  Ita  Intention  to  reprogram 
$90.75  million  from  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  order  to  start  some  badly 
needed  programs  In  Lebanon  which 
are  to  be  funded  with  this  supplemen- 
tal legldatlon.  Whoi  the  fxmds  for 
Lebanon  are  available,  those  borrowed 
from  Israel  and  Egypt  wQl  be  restored. 
VS.  policy  in  Lebanon  is  to  support 
the  territorial  Integrity  unity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  Lebanon.  UJB.  assistance  is 
designed  to  help  rebuild  the  eoonmnlc 
and  security  infrastructure  of  the 
country  by  providing  the  government 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  rees- 
tablish its  sovereign  authority 
throughout  the  country. 

The  $150  milllmi  in  grant  ectmomic 
supptnt  fund  money  will  be  used  to  re- 
habilitate and  rec(»istruct  Lebanon's 
public  sector,  with  most  of  the  funds 
being  qient  in  the  Beirut  area  focused 
cm  the  priority  sectors  of  water  and 
Muiitatlon.  health,  telecommunica- 
tions and  a  capital  equipment  fund  for 
meeting  equipment  and  supply  needs 
in  other  sectors,  ^proximately  $126 
miUitm  of  the  total  will  finance  con- 
struction and  other  capital  equipment 
and  related  technical  services  from  the 
United  States. 

The  $100  million  of  foreign  military 
sales  financing  wlU  support  a  second 
phase  of  the  Lebanese  Army  modem- 
intion  program  Intended  to  retrain 
and  reequlp  a  military  structure  seri- 
ously deideted  by  extended  dvU  war. 
The  first  phase  of  the  program  which 
involved  the  training  and  reequipping 
of  four  brigades  has  been  largely  com- 
pleted. 

An^  the  $1  mllUon  in  military  train- 
ing money  wlU  support  further  logis- 
tics, maintenance  and  operations  plan- 
ntaig  training  for  the  army.  Training  is 
one  of  the  Lebanese  Army's  highest 
prfcnlties. 

In  the  recent  post.  Lebanon  was  the 
victim  of  the  PLO,  both  directly,  when 
the  PLO  operated  as  a  state  within  a 
state  and  Ignored  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Gtovemment  of  Lebanon,  and 
Indbectly.    when    innocent   Lebanese 
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suffered  Israeli  retaliation  meant  for 
the  armed  PLO.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Lebanese  are  determined  that 
there  will  be  no  repeat  of  this  unhap- 
py history. 


ity  colleagues  are  aware  that  Leba- 
non has  endured  nearly  8  years  of 
brutal  civil  war  followed  by  the  Israeli 
invasion  last  summer.  During  that 
period,  the  agony  of  Lebanon  and  its 
dtiiens— as  measured  in  human  as 
well  as  physical  terms— has  been  enor- 
mous. Although  the  major  hostilities 
are  over,  the  scars  of  the  constant 
bloodletUng  and  physical  destruction 
are  very  vivid.  Today  the  agony  goes 
on  in  the  form  of  continued  military 
occupation  of  most  of  the  country  by 
foreign  troops  and  the  continued  ef- 
forts by  some  to  try  to  destabiUze  the 
ooimtry,  as  evidenced  by  the  tragic 
attack  on  the  XJA.  Embassy  in  Beirut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  feels  strongly  that  the  ter- 
rorist attack  against  the  American 
Embassy  in  Beirut.  Lebanon,  on  April 
18.  1983.  should  not  deter  the  United 
States  from  carrying  forward  its  im- 
portant programs  in  Lebanon.  Rather, 
it  should  make  us  even  more  resolved. 
The  United  States  had  made  a  major 
commitment  to  assist  Lebanon  to  re- 
build its  shattered  economy  and  its 
armed  forces.  Precisely  because  there 
are  pe<q7le  trying  to  destabilize  Leba- 
non and  damage  U.S.  interests,  the 
United  States  should  be  redoubling  its 
efforts  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  Leb- 
anon. The  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance provided  in  this  bill  for  Leba- 
non is  vital  both  for  that  country  and 
also  for  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  security 
and  peace  to  all  nations  of  the  BCiddle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  639  Is  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  House  bill.  HJl.  2532,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  only  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  passed  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  and  the  version 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee involved  the  issue  of  congres- 
sional authorisation  for  the  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  new  or  expanded 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  compro- 
mise language  being  proposed  today 
combines  the  substance  of  both  ver- 
sions. Section  4  now  reads  as  follows: 

8k.  4(a)  The  President  ahaU  obtain  sUtu- 
tory  authorisatton  from  the  Congren  with 
respect  to  any  aubstantlal  expansion  in  the 
numbo-  or  role  In  Letianon  of  United  States 
Aimed  Forces,  Includlnc  any  Introduction  of 
United  States  Aimed  Porees  into  Lebanon 
In  conjunction  with  agreements  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
mtiltlnational  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non. 

<b)  Nothing  In  this  section  la  Intended  to 
modify,  limit,  or  suspend  any  of  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973. 

The  phrase  "substantial  expansion 
in  the  number  or  role"  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  refers  to  any  significant  en- 


anon  to  date  have  beoi  quite  limited. 
U  JL  Mari*M^  are  currently  In  Lebanon 
as  part  of  a  more  than  4.000-man 
peacekeeping  force  composed  of  units 
from  the  United  States.  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain.  There  are  presently 
about  1.200  marines  on  the  ground, 
with  about  600  more  oftehore.  alcmg 
with  signlflcant  numbers  of  naval  sup- 
port pers(mneL 

An  addition  of  several  hundred 
troops  beyond  the  1.200  now  sUtioned 
on  the  ground  in  Lebanon  would  con- 
stitute a  "substantial  expansion  in  the 
number"  of  UJB.  Armed  Forces  for 
purposes  of  this  provision. 

The  UJS.  Marines  currently  in  Leba- 
non have  been  deployed  only  in  cer- 
tain areas  In  and  around  Beirut  and 
have  undertaken  only  a  limited 
number  of  patrols  beyond  the  perim- 
eters of  their  current  deployment 
around  the  international  airport.  Per- 
formance of  functions  in  other  areas 
of  Lebanon  would  constitute  a  "sub- 
stantial expansion  in  the  number 'or 
role." 

To  date.  U.S.  forces  have  not  been 
deployed  to  patrol,  or  take  control  of. 
areas  where  they  would  expect  to 
meet  siiailflcant  organized  resistance. 
If  UJ3.  forces  were  to  assume  functions 
in  which  they  would  encounter  such 
resistance,  it  would  constitute  a  "sub- 
stantial expansion"  in  their  role. 

U.S.  forces  might  possibly  partici- 
pate in  the  formation  of  a  new.  more 
permanent  peacekeeping  force  to  be 
stationed  in  Lebanon  following  a  com- 
pleted agreement  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops.  The  use  of  UJS. 
Armed  Forces  in  conjunction  with 
such  arrangements  would  trigger  the 
statutory  authorization  provision  of 
this  legislation.  The  establishment  of 
a  new  peacekeeping  force  with  any 
form  of  U.S.  participation  would  of  ne- 
cessity involve  a  change  in  the  role  of 
United  States  forces  in  Lebanon  of 
such  significance  as  would  call  for  con- 
gressional authorization. 

The  requirement  for  congressional 
authorization  is  not  meant  to  impede 
the  performance  of  the  limited  txtnc- 
tions  currently  being  performed  by 
the  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut  or  to  inter- 
fere with  their  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves if  attacked.  However,  any  deci- 
sion to  expand  significantly  the 
number  or  role  in  Lebanon  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  would  require 
statutory  authorization. 

If  possible,  the  President  should 
obtain  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress before  any  significant  change  is 
made  in  the  size  or  role  of  the  UJS. 
forces  in  Lebanon.  The  Congress  is 
aware,  however,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
mote peace  within  Lebanon  and  fulfill 


intonatloaal  commitments,  the  de- 
ployment of  a  new  or  expanded  peaoe- 
ke^lng  force  Involvint  U,S.  forces 
might  be  necessary  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage of  congressional  authorliatlon. 
However,  eongrearional  actioQ  should 
be  obtainad  at  the  eariteat  possible 
time.  In  any  case,  the  Oongress  ex- 
pects full  CMisultatlons  by  the  execu- 
tive brandi  with  the  Congreas  In  a 
timely  faslilon  should  any  change  be 
omtemplaied  in  the  sIm  at  role  of 
UJS.  forces  in  Lebanon.  IncUidIng  any 
change  in  conjunction  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  peacekeeping  force. 

It  should  be  noted  that  authoriza- 
tion similar  to  that  required  by  this 
legislation  was  obtained  for  the  Intro- 
ductlcm  of  UJS.  Armed  FMoes  Into  the 
Slnal  as  part  of  an  International 
peacekeeping  force  formed  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  compnnnlse  provision  contained 
in  the  House  amendment  also  Includes 
language  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  em- 
phasiae  that  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation requiring  congresslonsl  au- 
thorlzaticm  are  not  Intended  in  any 
way  to  modify  or  supersede  the  re- 
quirements of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  XJA.  humanitarian  and 
foreign  p<dicy  objectives  In  the  Middle 
East  will  be  well  served  by  the  rapid 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  oosat%  at  a 
time  of  heightened  diplomatic  activity 
for  the  omclusion  of  agreements  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  in 
Lebanon.  An  agreement  was  recently 
reached  between  Israel  and  Lebanon. 
That  was  an  essential  first  step.  Now. 
attention  and  diplomatic  enogies  are 
focused  on  a  Syrian-Lebanese  agree- 
ment. Suoh  an  agreement  may  take 
several  weeks  but  it  is  fssentlal. 

Any  delay  in  actl<m  on  this  sum>le- 
mental  request  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  U.S.  objective  or  providing  a 
dear  Indioatlon  to  the  Lebanese  and 
others  in  the  region— of  our  strong  de- 
termination to  support  the  Lebanese 
Govemmekit's  efforts  to  eiq>and  its  au- 
thority and  sovereignty  throughout 
the  country.  U.S.  assistance  Is  also  a 
key  dement  in  efforts  to  act  credibly 
as  a  catalyst  for  other  donor  support 
for  the  Obvemment  of  Lebantm's  re- 
construction program,  including  and 
especially  efforts  by  the  World  Bank. 
Helping  the  Lebanese  help  thonsdves 
rebuild  a  credible  national  army  and 
revive  Its  formerly  flourishing  econo- 
my are  essential  objectives  of  the  U,S. 
polides  in  the  ICiddle  East  at  this 
time. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
biU.  S.  63a 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  639.  the  Lebanon 
Emogency  Assistance  Act.  This  is  an 
urgent  and  worthy  measure.  It  de- 
swes  prompt  action  and  the  fullest 
poBdUe  support. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
Ehtft,  the  Hcmorable  Ime  "EL  Haiolxom. 
for  Yi»  efforts  In  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion bef  (xe  us.  He  and  the  nmnbers  of 
his  subcommittee  particularly  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
oommlttee.  Hon.  Labrt  Wnm.  have 
been  diligent  and  responsible  In  re- 
viewing and  expediting  consideration 
of  the  House  companion  measure. 
HJl.  2532.  as  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  May  19. 

Any<»ie  who  has  observed  the  trage- 
dy that  has  befallen  Lebanon  in  recent 
months  knows  how  deserving  that 
country  is  of  our  support  and  help. 
Lebanon  has  suffered  immeasurable 
physical  and  human  agony  as  a  result 
of  dvU  war  compounded  by  the  Israeli 
invasion  last  June.  While  the  fighting 
has  ended,  the  horrible  effects  of  this 
brutal  battering  remain.  Physical  de- 
struction is  extensive.  Desperately 
needed  are  such  basic  human  services 
as  decent  medical  service,  improved 
sanitation  systems,  and  schools. 

The  $150  million  in  economic  sup- 
port funds  and  $100  million  in  military 
aid  authorized  by  this  bill  will  go  far 
toward  relieving  that  suffering  and 
help  Lebanon  to  restore  itself  phys- 
ically. An  additional  $1  million  in  mili- 
tary training  authorization  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  foundation  for  re- 
ooiwtitutlng  the  Lebanese  Army  by 
way  of  allowing  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment to  reassert  its  authority  and  sov- 
ereignty over  the  entire  country. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  fimds 
authorized  by  this  bill  wiU  significant- 
ly advance  UJS.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives in  Lebanon  and  the  Mideast  area. 
To  the  extent  that  Lebanon  is  made 
secure  and  independent,  so  will  the 
cause  of  peace  in  that  troubled  region 
of  the  world  be  advanced  and  UJS.  in- 
terests served. 

Now.  as  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
complete  the  agreement  providing  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  in 
Lebanon,  this  legislation  and  the  sup- 
port it  reflects  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. In  the  face  of  the  tragic  bombing 
of  the  UJS.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  now  Is 
the  time  to  show  forcefully  that  we 
will  not  be  intimidated  by  terrorism 
and  violence.  As  we  encourage  other 
nations  and  especially  the  World  Bank 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Lebanon,  now  is 
the  time  to  set  the  example. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  all  of 
those  vital  objectives.  I  therefore  urge 
Its  passage. 

BCr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 


Mr.  E4>eaker.  I  want  to  Join  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subctmmiilttee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  supporting  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  to  authorize  sumile- 
mental  assistance  for  the  war-torn, 
friendly  nati<m  of  Lebanon.  Lebanon's 
pluralistic  government,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Lebanese 
people,  is  struggling  to  reconstruct 
and  reinvigorate  their  shattered  coun- 
try after  almost  8  bloody  years  of  dvil 
war  and  the  subsequent  Israeli  invar 
slon  of  last  June. 

The  years  of  violence  have  visited  so 
much  destruction  on  the  Lebanese 
that  an  estimated  $12  to  $15  billion 
will  be  needed  over  the  next  8  to  10 
years  to  rebuild  this  once  prosperous 
Middle  Eastern  friend  of  the  United 
States.  The  primary  burden  of  this  re- 
construction will  f  aU  to  the  private 
sector  and  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non. In  some  areas,  the  private  sector 
has  already  begun  to  rebound.  Never- 
theless, at  this  early  and  critical  point, 
the  Lebanese  Government's  personnel, 
administrative  o^rndtles.  and  resource 
base  are  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
disruption  and  atrophy  of  the  long 
years  of  conflict.  It  is  still  very  hard 
pressed  in  its  efforts  to  promptly  re- 
store public  services  essential  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  healthy  private 
sector  with  a  capadty  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  Therefore,  the  $150 
million  in  economic  support  funds 
(ESF),  to  be  authorized  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  would  be  used  for 
repair  and  rehabilitation  of  critical 
water,  sanitation,  health,  and  telecom- 
munications services,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide some  credit  to  expedite  recovery 
of  the  private  sector. 

Of  equal  importance,  this  legislation 
would  authorize  $1  millirai  in  military 
training  (IMET)  and  $100  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  loan 
guarantees  for  rebuilding,  rearming, 
and  training  Lebanon's  Armed  Forces. 
This  assistance  is  necessary  for  Leba- 
non to  reestablish  effective  sovereign- 
ty over  all  of  its  own  territory  as  for- 
eign troops  withdraw  and  to  maintain 
physical  security  vital  to  assuring  a 
stable  and  prosperous  Lebanon  ova* 
the  longer  term. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its 
efforts  to  aid  Lelianon  and  thus  ad- 
vance the  fundamental  goal  of  stabili- 
ty in  the  important  Middle  East 
region.  Prance.  Italy,  the  World  Bank, 
and  other  donors  are  and/or  will  be 
contributing  to  Lebanon's  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Lastly,  the  compromise  substitute 
text  for  S.  639  requires  the  President 
to  obtain  statutory  authority  from 
Congress  with  req>ect  to  any  substan- 
tial expansion  in  the  number  or  role  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon,  indud- 
ing  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces  in 
conjunction  with  agreements  for  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops  from  Leba- 
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non  and  for  cfcatkm  of  a  new  multina- 
Uooal  peacekeefdnc  force. 

Tbe  HouM  liM  already  oondlUonally 
anvoved  approiviatlon  of  this  pro- 
poMd  nimdemental  aid  f <»■  Lebantm  In 
HJL  W39.  the  fiscal  year  1963  supple- 
mental  appropriation  bilL  The  legisla- 
tloo  before  us  now  is  important  to  our 
long-term  national  security  interests 
in  regional  staUllty  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  adopt  S.  639  with 
the  substitute  amendmoit. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  frt»n  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ddibiii). 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  provi- 
sioDS  of  8.  639  which  movide  for  as- 
slstanoe  to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding 
its  economy  and  its  indigenous  armed 
f Mces.  and  I  applaud  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops,  par- 
ticularly to  Secretary  Shults.  who  I 
believe  has  done  an  extraordinarily 
good  Job  in  this  area. 

I  applaud  further  Lebanmi  and 
Israel  for  ««*«»<»H«y  ^n  agreement  for 
wtthdrawaL  I  think  these  are  all  steps 
in  the  right  directkm. 

My  concon  with  this  Mil  relates  to 
section  4.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  fnan 
TfuM^ii^  (Mr.  Hamxltoh)  that,  since 
last  fall,  we  have  committed  almost 
1.800  UJS.  marines  to  Lebanon. 
Is  that  not  OMTect? 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tiv*f»*«» 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman;  it  is  1.300  troops. 
Mr.  DITRBIN.  And  600  offshore? 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  We  have  1.200  in  Beirut.  600 
offshore-so  tt  is  a  total  of  1.800. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  based  on 
the  informatl<m  he  has  received,  that 
these  American  troops  are  not  in  im- 
minent danger  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Not  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  be  required  to  engage 
in  hostilities.  There  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that  the  troops  would  be  engaged 
in  combat. 

Obviously,  there  is  some  risk  for 
those  troops  from  sniper  fire.  We  have 
already  had  one  marine  fatality.  As 
the  gentleman  wiU  recall,  that  oc- 
curred while  he  was  trying  to  locate 


But  I  do  not  think  this  biU  would 
suggest  that  the  marines  would  be 
snbjMit  to  hostilities. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  the 
President  is  not  now  required  under 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  to 
seA  HsiiiiiashHisl  approval  to  con- 
tinue stationing  troops  in  Lebanon? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  position  of 
the  administration  was  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  did  not  require  them  to 
submit  a  notice  under  the  War  Powers 
Act.  indicating  that  the  troops  would 
be  committed  for  hostile— for  purposes 
of  hostilities  or  drcumstanoes  where 
imminent  hostilities  were  indicated. 

The  administration  did  submit  a 
report  or  a  notice  to  the  Congress 
saying  that  they  had  taken  note  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentlonan  that  the  provision  in 
this  bill  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
substantial  expansion  of  either  the 
number  or  the  role  of  the  Marines 
that  are  in  Lebanon,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  President  to  get  au- 
thorisation. These  marines  are  now 
being  used  in  a  very  limited  capacity, 
really  patrolling  capacity  in  a  fairly 
small  area  in  Beirut  And  if  that  role 
were  to  be  expanded  in  any  substantial 
way  or  greater  numbers  were  required, 
certainly  if  there  was  any  danger  of 
their  being  involved  in  hostilities,  then 
congressional  authorisation  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  is  my  under- 
standing from  the  language  of  section 
4(a)  and  your  explanation  this  morn- 
ing which  I  thought  was  very  explicit 
that  you  look  on  the  expansion,  the 
substantial  expansion,  in  the  number 
and  role  of  American  troops  in  Leba- 
non to  be  such  as  to  require  some  con- 
gressional action  to  maintain  this  com- 
mitment in  Lebanon;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Tes.  Very  clearly. 
I  think  the  bOl  is  quite  explicit  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  concerned  in  this 
regard.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  indicated  that  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral hundred  additional  troops  in  Leb- 
anon would  be.  in  his  mind,  a  substan- 
tial expansion  in  number,  that  the 
performance  of  functions  in  areas  out- 
side Beirut  by  American  troops  would 
be  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  role; 
that  if  the  troops  should  encounter  re- 
sistance, that  too,  would  be  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  role  or  if  there  was  a 
requirement  that  we  establish  a  new 
peacekeeping  force  in  which  we  would 
participate,  that  these  four  contingen- 
cies would  be  sufficient  in  your  own 
mind  to  trlnrer  the  need  for  congres- 
sional i4>proval. 

My  concern  is  this:  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve the  troops  are  presently  in  immi- 
nent danger.  I  wonder  if,  in  creating 
these  new  categories  that  would  re- 
quire congressional  approval,  we  are 
not  virtually  surrendering  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  our  power  in 
Ccmgress  to  approve  the  stati<ming  of 
those  troops  in  the  first  instance.  Are 
we  not  in  fact  walking  away  fltHn  a 
very  obvious  danger  f  adng  the  troops 
and  creating  an  alternative  that  would 
require  congressional  approval  and,  in 


so  doing,  tacitly  approve  of  the  admin- 
istratiim's  interpretation  of  the  War 
Powers  Rescdutlon? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  think  by  Identi- 
fying in  my  statemmt  some  of  the 
areas  which  would  require  a  congres- 
sional authorization  in  the  event  of  an 
expansion  in  number  or  role  of  the 
marines  there,  we  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
clude other  possibilities  that  might 
occur. 

We  certainly  do  not  intmd  to  sur- 
render any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  here  and  if  hostilities 
are  indicated  or  drcumstanoes  which 
would  lead  to  imminent  hostilities, 
then  the  War  Powers  Act  dearly 
comes  into  play. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  note  in  secti<m  4(b) 
that  the  committee  has  specifically 
mentioned  that  point  and  I  believe 
that  is  very  positive  in  terms  of  the 
amendments  which  have  been  offered 
in  the  House.  I  would  ocxidude  by 
saying  that  I  believe  frankly  at  this 
point  the  administration  is  in  error,  in 
fact  Congressional  approval  should  be 
necessary  under  the  War  Powers  Act 

I  v>plaud  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
cellent additions  that  they  have  made 
tothisbilL 

I  would  reiterate  that  I  support  fully 
the  efforts  of  providing  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Lebanon.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  that  obligation  to  bring 
some  stability  to  the  Middle  East 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  engaging 
in  this  colloquy  this  mcuning. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  raising  very  excellent  ques- 
tions which  I  think  have  clarified  one 
of  the  key  sections  of  the  UU. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentieman  yield? 

BCr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding,  to 
pursue  this  point  here. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  maybe  a  littie  bit 
more,  I  directed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  which— I 
just  arrived  and  found  that  I  had  a 
rely.  I  did  raise  the  medfic  issue  of 
the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act  the 
fact  that  in  complying  with  the  terms 
of  that  act  the  administration  has 
done  no  different  from  what  previous 
Presidents  have  done,  and  that  is  they 
have  Just  not  cared  to  announce  to  the 
Congress  what  section  they  are  report- 
ing on. 

As  you  know,  we  have  the  two  sec- 
tions. And  I  believe  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances now,  amply  on  record,  the 
length  of  time,  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mitment, the  nature  of  the  commit- 
ment raises  serious  contradiction  in 
the  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Beirut  say,  as  compared  to  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador,  where. the  fact 
that  the  administration  leaders  and 
the  President  consider  these  ncmhaa- 
ardous  or  nonecunbat  areas,  but  the 


Qpngrass.  %  feel,  here.  Is  under  a  duty 
of  exerdsihg  Its  prerogattve  under  the 
seoond  section  of  th«  War  Powen  Act 
I  am  very  oononned  because,  you  see. 
in  the  moanwhUe.  we  are  doing  the 
same  thine  we  did  in  the  beginning  In 
Vietnam,  absolutely  the  same  thing. 
We  have  our  soldier  boys  working 
undw  conditions  of  flgssent  of  an 
h««gt««H«ii  by  <iefinltlon,  that  they 
are  not  exposed  to  serious  bodily  harm 

(MT  injury.      

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wished  to  inf  mm  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  that  he  has  1  minute  re- 


Mr.  GOMZALE2L  Let  me  just  sum  up 
and  say  that  is  there  not  now  a  duty 
cm  the  congress  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Acl? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  gentleman  of 
course  raises  a  very  good  questkm.  We 
do  try.  in  this  bill,  to  reafflim  the  War 
Powers  A«t  because  we  state  medfi- 
cally  in  tlMi  bOl  that  nothing  is  intend- 
ed to  modify  or  to  Umit  the  War 
Powers  Aot  in  any  way.  So,  we  do  re- 
omflrm  It  The  Oongreas  did  not 
Invoke  it  but  we  can  certainly  remind 
the  admiHlstratkm  as  we  do  I  think 
with  this  section,  that  if  there  should 
be  any  change,  then  It  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  reatithorised  and  of  course  if 
there  is  a  omnmitmoit  of  troops,  or 
hostilities  <»-  drcumstanoes  that  would 
suggest  iitminent  hostilities  are  indi- 
cated, theh  the  War  Powers  Act  dear- 
ly comes  into  play. 

Mr.  GCM4ZALEZ.  But  wOl  that  not 
be  too  late?  Tou  have  already  got  16 
Americans  killed  in  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  War  Powers 
Act  does  not  VTPly  to  every  situation 
in  the  worid  where  an  Ameriwm  serv- 
iceman might  be  as  some  risk.  There 
sre  many,  ouuiy  situations  around  the 
world  whOre  an  American  serviceman 
is  at  risk.       

The  SFfeAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gmUe- 


minutes  td  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
to  the  gen 
sota  (Mr.  Faraxn.). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  aA  the  gentieman  fran  Indi- 
ana whether  or  not  there  was  a  caucus 
rule  in  his  caucus  about  bringing  bills 
to  the  floor  under  suspensiim  that  call 
for  the  expenditures  of  more  than 
$100  million? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentieman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentie- 


Yes,  I  ttiink  there  Is  a  rule  to  that 
effect         

Mr.  FRENZEL.  This  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it  covers  about  $251  million. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  goitieman 
win  yield  further,  this  Mil  covers  that 
amount  of  money  in  authorisation;  in 


terms  of  actual  expoidlture  it  would 
not  be  that  large,  but  it  would  exceed 
$100mllliQn. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  E^Deaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  suinwrt 
the  bill  and  intend  to  vote  for  it,  but  I 
think  we  bring  many  too  many  bills  to 
the  floor  under  suspension.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  emergency  need.  I  take  it 
that  is  true  in  this  case. 

But  I  think  every  cmoe  in  a  while 
someme  should  speak  up  for  the  regu- 
lar order  and  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  I  wish  we  could  do  a  better  Job  of 
maiPtfliiT*ftg  t*""" 

I  do  thank  the  gentieman  from  Indi- 
ana for  his  response  and  the  gentie- 
man from  KflJ'"!**'  for  yielding  and  I 
yield  badi  my  time. 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  past  year  in  Lebanon 
have  shed  a  new  light  (m  life  in  Leba- 
ntm and  what  the  United  States  can 
do  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  people  of  Lebanon  and  start  them 
on  a  road  to  recovery  and  a  rebuilding 
of  their  war-torn  country.  Ijel>anon, 
strugi^ing  to  reestablish  its  Govern- 
ment as  an  authority  in  its  own  cotm- 
try,  faces  an  uphill  struggle  to  free 
itself  from  the  occupation  and  influ- 
ences of  outside  forces.  The  United 
States  must  stand  ready  to  help  Leba- 
ntm in  its  quest  for  self -determtaiation, 
free  from  those  who  use  their  country 
as  a  batUeground  to  further  their  own 
sdf-interests. 

During  this  past  summer  and  again 
in  the  fall,  I  traveled  to  Lebanon  as 
well  as  to  five  other  Middle  East  coim- 
tries:  Syria,  Israel,  Egypt  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  During  my  travels 
through  Lebanon,  I  saw  firsthsnd 
what  the  ravages  of  war  had  done  to 
this  country,  from  the  southern  ports 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  dty  streets  of 
Beirut  induding  west  Beirut,  to  the 
northern  borders.  Schools  demolished, 
apartments  and  private  homes  leveled, 
shomDing  areas  and  restaurants  de- 
stroyed, and  even  hospitals  bore  scars 
of  repeated  bombing  and  shelling. 
Beirut  once  called  the  Paris  of  the 
Middle  East,  now  reduced  to  streets 
filled  with  the  rubble  of  leveled  houses 
and  hollow  shells  of  what  once  were 
high-rise  apartment  buildings.  The 
United  States  must  bear  req>onsibility 
for  the  actions  of  our  allies  and  it  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  United  States  to  al- 
locate funds  to  help  the  Lebanese  in 
the  rebuilding  of  their  shattered  coim- 
try,  as  ridiculous  as  this  circle  appears 
to  the  world. 

In  the  past  U.S.  aid  to  Lebanon  has 
paled  in  comparison  to  oiu-  aid  to 
other  countries  in  that  region  of  the 
wortdL  Now,  Lebanon  turns  to  the 
United  States  for  help.  The  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983  au- 
thortees  $251  million  in  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1983  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  help  Lebanon  rebiiild  its 
economy  and  armed  forces.  I  view  this 
step  as  a  positive  one  as  we  attenuit  to 


heU>  Lebanon  rebuild.  However,  this 
will  not  be  enoui^  to  build  the  Lobar 
nese  Army  into  a  unit  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  other  forces  of  the 
region.  The  hii^er  allocatltm  to  Lebar 
non  is  strictly  a  one-shot  deaL  The 
funding  level  for  aid  to  Lebanon  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request  sinks 
badi  down  to  the  minute  levels  of  as- 
sistance before  the  recent  war.  Re- 
building the  Lebanese  Army  is  not 
going  to  be  acoonwlished  in  1  year,  al- 
though progress  is  now  occuring  and  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  for  this  goes  to 
our  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  authority 
of  the  Lebanese  Government  and 
Army  in  the  future,  we  must  lo(A  past 
any  one-shot  deals  and  place  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  Lebanon  among  our 
top  priorities.  The  United  States, 
through  weapons  suM>lied  to  other 
countries,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  donise  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment and  Army  and  we  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  undo  some  of  the 
damage  we  have  wroiight 

A  strong  Lebanon  benefits  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Lebanon  itself 
and  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
strengthening  Lebanon's  territorial 
sovereignity,  establishing  the  Govern- 
ment authority  and  helping  to  rebuild 
the  Lebanese  Army.  The  fiscal  year 
1983  supplemental  is  a  good  starting 
point  but  it  is  not  enough.  We  ss  a 
Nation  must  follow  up  on  our  commit- 
ment to  Lebanon  both  economically 
and  politically.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Lebanon  Emergency  As- 
dstance  Act  and  also  to  support  ef- 
forts to  make  increased  funding  levels 
for  Lebanon  a  permanent  part  of  our 
aidpadcage.9 

•  Mr.  TALLON.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  639,  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act.  There  is  an 
urgent  and  worthy  measure.  It  de- 
serves prompt  action  and  our  fullest 
support. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  trage- 
dy that  has  befallen  Lebanon  in  recent 
months  knows  how  deserving  that 
-country  is  of  our  support  and  help. 
Lebanon  has  suffered  immeasurable 
physical  and  human  agony  as  a  result 
of  civil  war  compounded  by  the  Israel 
invasion  last  June. 

While  the  fighting  has  ended,  the 
horrible  effects  of  this  brutal  battling 
remain.  Physical  destruction  is  exten- 
sive. Desperately  needed  are  such 
basic  human  services  ss  decent  medi- 
cal service,  improved  sanitation  sys- 
tems, and  schools. 

U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon  should  be  to 
support  the  territorial  integrity,  unity, 
and  sovereifl^ty  of  Lebanon.  Our  as- 
sistance is  detdgned  to  help  rebuild  the 
economy  and  security  infrastructiue 
of  the  country  by  providing  the  gov- 
ernment with  resources  necessary  to 
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TwtiM***'  iUi  sovereign  authority 
ttaroucbout  the  country. 

The  $1M  mUlkm  In  grant  eonxmilc 
support  fund  money  will  be  used  to  re- 
habilitate and  rec(»istniet  Leban<m'8 
pubUc  sector,  with  moat  funds  being 
spoit  In  the  Beirut  area,  focused  on 
the  prtorlty  sectors  of  water  and  sanl- 
taticm.  health,  telecommunications, 
and  a  capital  equipment  fund  for 
meeting  equipment  and  supply  needs 
In  other  sectors.  Approximately  $126 
million  of  the  total  will  finance  con- 
struction and  other  capital  equipment 
and  rdated  technical  services  from  the 
United  States. 

The  $100  million  of  foreign  military 
sales  fiT«w"«'*"g  wUl  support  a  second 
phase  of  the  Lebanese  Army  modem- 
Intion  program  intended  to  retrain 
and  reequlp  a  military  structure  seri- 
ously depleted  by  extended  civil  war. 
The  first  phase  of  the  program  which 
involved  the  training  and  reequipping 
of  four  Inigades  has  been  largely  com- 
pleted. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  authority 
of  the  Lebanese  Government  and 
army  in  the  future,  we  must  look  past 
any  one-shot  deals  and  place  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  Tff*)^™*"  among  our 
top  prkHitles.  This  legislation  is  a  good 
starting  point  but  it  is  not  enough. 
We.  as  a  nation,  must  follow  up  our 
coBomltment  to  Lebanon  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  and  also  to 
support  efforts  to  make  increased 
funding  levels  for  Lebanon  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  aid  package.* 

D  1300 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HAiOLXoif)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
639.  as  amended. 

The  queaUonwas  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  poetpmied. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bm.  S.  680.  Just  considered. 

The  8PEAKI31  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  CONGRATDLATIONS 
TO  REPDBUC  OF  TUNISIA  ON 
aTTH   ANNIVERSARY   OP  TUNI- 
SIA'S NA'nONAL  DAT 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  214) 
extending  congratulations  to  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  on  the  27th  anniver- 
sary of  Tunisia's  National  Day.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate con^deraUra. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ras.  214 
Wherems  June  1.  1983.  msrks  the  twenty- 
seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Tunisian  Nation- 
al Day  oommemoratinc  the  victory  of  the 
Tunisian  people,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prcsldait  Habib  Bourguiba,  over  colonial 
rule: 

Whereas  the  President  and  the  people  of 
Tunisia  share  with  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  same  ideals 
of  liberty,  peace,  democracy,  and  progress: 

Whereas  Tunisia  under  the  government  of 
Prealdent  Bourguiba  is  striving  to  maintain 
a  consistent  and  commendable  degree  of 
fjyi^intniff  and  social  development,  while  pre- 
serving poUtical  stability  in  a  sensiUve  geo- 
political environment:  and 

Whereas  relations  between  Tunisia  and 
the  United  States  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  excellent:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ReatAvei.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  President  Habib  Bourguiba  and  the 
Oovemment  and  the  people  of  Tunisia 
should  be  commended  for  their  successful 
achievement  in  establishing  stable  institu- 
tions through  a  free  and  democratic  process; 

(2)  the  pursuit  of  Tunisia's  economic  and 
sodal  development,  within  circumstances  in- 
suring peace,  freedom,  and  fxill  sovereignty, 
is  most  invportant  for  the  stability  of  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  for  the  interesU  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  the  Oovemment  of  Tunisia  In  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  re- 
quirements of  Its  legitimate  security  and 
those  of  its  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment: and 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  should  continue  to 
support  the  maintenance  of  peace  In  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Tunisia. 

Sac.  2.  The  Clerit  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Government  of  Tunisia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLoaa)  Is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
House  resolution  extending  congratu- 
lations to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  on 
the  27th  anniversary  of  Tunisia's  Na- 
tional Day— today.  June  1. 1983. 

Tunisia  is  a  small  but  strategically 
located  country  In  North  Africa  with  a 
long  history  of  close  cooperation  and 
friendship  with  the  Unit  }d  SUtes.  The 


stability  of  the  Tunisian  Government 
has  lasted  over  the  last  27  years  since 
Tunisia's  Independence  and  in  this 
effort  the  Tunisians,  both  government 
and  pe<q7le,  deserve  commendation 
and  congratulations. 

Historically,  Ttmlsia  has  placed  a 
high  priority  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  social  needs  of  its  cotm- 
try  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  Tunisians  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  devoting  a  portion  of  their  re- 
sources to  meet  their  legitimate  securi- 
ty needs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion congratulating  our  Tunisian 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  National  Day  and  offer 
our  sincere  hopes  for  their  continued 
friendship  and  steady  progress. 

BCr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend. 
Chairman  Zablocki.  and  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  Republic  of  Tuni- 
sia on  the  27th  i^^versary  of  the  Tu- 
nisian National  Day. 

Today— June  1— commemorates  the 
victory  of  the  Tunisian  people  over  co- 
lonial rule.  Since  gaining  independ- 
ence in  1956.  the  Govertunent  and  the 
pecvle  of  Tunisia  have  shared  with  us 
the  same  Ideals  of  liberty,  peace,  de- 
mocracy, and  progress.  Moreover.  Tu- 
nisia has  often  been  helpful  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world  cooununlty  as  a 
force  of  political  moderation. 

The  Tunisians  have  not  only  allowed 
our  Sixth  Fleet  vessels  regular  access 
to  their  ports,  but  have  recently 
shown  a  desire  to  increase  cooperation 
with  the  United  SUtes  and  a  United 
SUtes-Tunisian  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission has  recently  been  established. 
While  twintmining  a  pro-Wcstem  se- 
curity posture,  the  Government  of  Tu- 
nisia has  also  placed  a  high  priority  on 
economic  and  social  devel<v>ment. 
while  preserving  political  stability  In  a 
sensitive  geopolitical  environment. 

As  a  friend  of  the  United  SUtes.  we 
should  commend  Tunisia  on  Ito  Na- 
tional Day  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  resolution  before  them. 

aSHBULLSAVS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  UUe. 


I 

June  1,  isSS 

General  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legidattve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  tm  the 
bm.  HJl.  I1S3.  and  that  I  be  permitted 
to  include  tables,  charts  and  other  ex- 
traneous  rosteriaL 

The  SFBAKER  i»o  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maisarhiisptts? 

There  wias  no  obJeetlOD. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— INDE- 
PENDENT  AGENdBB  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1984 

Mr.  BOtAND.  Mr.  ft^eaker,  I  move 
that  the  Bouse  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  ooosider- 
aUon  of  the  bill  (HJL  3138).  making 
WPropriaUons  for  the  Depaitment  of 
Houidng  gnd  Urban  Developmoit.  and 
for  sundry  tadepaadent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
of  floes  f ok-  the  fiscal  year  mdlng  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  pending  that  motitm.  Mr. 
SpMdker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gsbn)  and 
by  myself. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SFEAKER  pro  tenuiore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetto 
(Mr.  BolAmd). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SFEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  mipoints  the  gmtleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Lbvitas)  as  Chairman  of 
the  Cominlttee  of  the  Whole  and  re- 
queste  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  ShxLbt)  to  assume  the  chair  tem- 
porarily. 

ni  TBB  cDiaiTrT^  or  thb  whou 

Accordtaigly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tot  the  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
HJl.  313$.  with  Mr.  Sbilbt  (Chairman 
pro  UnnpDre)  in  the  chair. 

The  a^rk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUL 

By  unknimous  consent,  the  flrst 
reading  Of  the  bill  was  dl^ensed  with. 

The  CBAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boluto) 
will  be  recoipiized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentlleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gamr)  wUl  be  recognised  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Cbaii  recognises  the  gentleman 
fnmi  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahs). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  s»ch  Ume  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Appropriations  recommends 


$54,206,352,000  of  new  budget  author- 
ity for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urtian  Development  and  the  17  inde- 
pendent agencies  carried  in  this  bill. 
Tbit  omnmlttee  has  deferred  action  on 
approriations  for  the  general  revenue 
■haring  program  pending  authoriza- 
tion decisions. 

When  the  amount  requested  for  this 
program— $4.566.700.000— is  added  to 
the  committee's  recommendation,  a 
total  of  $58,773,052,000  would  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  That  is  about 
$200,000,000  less  than  the  informal 
budget  ceiling  of  $59.000.000.000  that 
was  assigned  to  the  HUD  Subcommit- 
tee by  the  full  committee. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  we 
expect  that  some  additional  funds  will 
probably  be  authorized  for  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program,  and  so— in 
effect— the  bUl  with  the  recommenda- 
tions before  you  essentially  uses  all  of 
the  $59,000,000,000  allocation. 

In  terms  of  the  President's  budget— 
the  bill  is  $9,447,093,104  above  the 
budget  request  in  budget  authority— 
but  (mly  $79,000,000  above  in  outls^rs. 
And.  almost  all  of  that  $9.5  billion  in- 
crease is  associated  with  the  subsidized 
housing  programs.  And  it  is  inq^ortant 
to  keep  in  mind  that  of  the  $9.5  bil- 
lion. $2.4  billion  of  that  overage  was 
required  because  HUD  grossly  overes- 
timated the  level  of  recaLptares  avail- 
able for  reuse  for  the  1984  housing 
programs. 

The  Department  estimated  reci4>- 
tures  from  section  8  and  public  hous- 
ing projects  that  will  not  be  built  at 
about  $4.3  billion.  The  committee  has 
Included  a  much  more  realistic  esti- 
mate of  only  $1.9  billion  of  reavtured 
fimds.  So  a  substantial  part  of  the  in- 
crease for  subsidized  housing  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  miscalculation  of  re- 
captured contract  authority  under  the 
section  8  and  public  housing  programs. 

Also,  the  committee's  reoommenda- 
tlon— which  totals  $12.95  billion  for 
subsidized  hou^bv— represents  a  level 
of  support  that  is  one  one-half  the 
amount  carried  as  recently  as  fiscal 
yearl98L 

We  put  special  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  subsidized  housing 
programs  and  if  you  look  at  the  Uble 
on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report,  you  will 
see  that  the  bill  includes  approximate- 
ly 200.000  units  of  subsidized  housing. 
Of  that  200.000.  however,  only  116.000 
units  are  actual  incremental  units  to 
the  roughly  3.7  million  subsidised 
housing  imits  currently  under  pay- 
ment by  the  department. 

I  believe  that  it  is  clear  that  no  Fed- 
eral program  has  been  as  deeply  cut 
during  the  domestic  budget  retrench- 
ment of  the  past  2  years  as  has  the 
subsidized  housing  programs.  The 
committee  has  provided  for  10.000 
units  of  new  public  housing  construc- 
tion—the first  funds  made  available 
for  new  public  housing  construction  in 
almost  2  years.  We  have  increased  the 


number  of  units  for  section  202  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped from  the  10.000  requested  to 
14.000— we  have  added  50.000  units  of 
section  8  existing  and  15.000  of  section 
8  moderate  rehabHiUtion  units— and 
we  have  Included  2.000  Indian  housing 
units. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  subsi- 
dized housing,  we  have  included  funds 
for  25.000  units  for  a  pUot  housing 
"voucher"  program  in  a  kind  of  a  re- 
serve—to  be  released  should  an  au- 
thorization for  such  a  program  ulti- 
mately be  enacted.  It  is  the  subcom- 
mittee's feeling  that  before  we  riMh 
into  a  new  program— we  should  look  a 
little  before  we  lew  and  run  a  pflot 
program  for  a  year  or  two  and  see  how 
this  "voucher"  concept  will  work. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  totally 
oppose  the  voucher  approach— and  we 
have  some  serious  reservations  about 
it  also.  But  there  are  some  potential 
positive  aspects  to  the  program,  and 
the  subcommittee  wante  to  get  a  look 
at  how  the  program  works  before  we 
put  all— or  a  substantial  portion— of 
our  eggs  in  that  basket. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  aware  that 
the  1984  housing  authorization  bOl. 
which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  takes  a  s(Hnewhat  differ- 
ent tack-^Lnd  recommends  a  $1.3  bil- 
lion multif  amily  housing  program. 

I  imderstand  that  this  concept 
would  be  handled  something  like  the 
current  UDAO  program— except  that 
the  fimds  would  be  exclushrely  for 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation. 
The  funds  are  to  be  allocated  to  the 
SUtes  and  localities  and  preference 
given  to  projects  having  20  percent  or 
more  of  the  resldenU  with  incomes  of 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  median. 

Obviously,  if  a  housing  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  ultimately  i«iproved— some 
compromise  between  the  "voucher" 
concept  and  the  "multifamily  housing 
UDAG"  approach  will  have  to  be 
reached.  In  conference  on  our  bUl  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  fence  off 
budget  authority  in  a  reserve  for  both 
a  voucher  program  and  a  multifamily 
housing  UDAG  concept— which  could 
be  released— depending  ultimately  on 
what  is  authorteed. 

Also  imder  HUD.  we  are  providing 
for  a  total  of  $1,431,000,000  for  the  op- 
eration of  low-income  housing 
projects.  That  is  a  reduction  from  the 
budget  estimate— but  we  were  able  to 
make  that  reduction  because  we 
denied  the  Department's  request  to 
convert  the  basis  that  this  program  is 
computed  on— what  is  known  as  the 
performance  funding  formula— to  a 
fair  market  rent  formula.  We  also  re- 
jected the  Department's  effort  to 
move  public  housing  modernization 
out  of  the  subsidized  housing  account 
and  into  public  housing  operating  sub- 
sidles.  Those  two  proposals  required 
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ty  in  1964  and  so  by  de- 
tlMBi.  fre  could  tedttmately 
!  a  raducUon.  In  addition,  we  have 
Juit  tamed  down  a  readHlon  of  $69 
BdlUon  of  1963  operating  subsidy 
BM»eys  and  converted  that  to  a  defer- 
ral wtakli  penntts  a  further  reduction 
of  the  1964  request 

We  have  Induded  $S  million  for 
hoodnt  eounseUnc  asristanee— which 
to  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  above  last 
year^  levd. 

We  have  added  $35  million  to  the 
budget  request  of  ano  tor  assistance 
for  the  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation bank.  This  amount  is  $5  mil- 
lion above  the  1963  appropriation. 

We  have  tneluded  $3,470,000,000  for 
eoaamunity  development  grants— 
wbltOk  continues  the  ivogram  at  the 
same  base  level  that  was  provided  in 
the  1963  appiopriatlon.  Now  I  imow 
that  some  of  you  may  have  beat  im- 
portimed  by  the  League  of  Cities  and 
the  Oonferenoe  of  ICayw  to  add  $1  bU- 
Uon  for  this  activity.  In  the  recent 
"Jobs  bm"  we  put  in  an  extra  $1  biUlon 
for  community  development  block 
grants  to  hdp  create  J<^  But  those 
funds  have  not  even  been  released  by 
the  localities  as  yet-«nd  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  this  Is  the  time  to  add  an- 
other bmioo  dollan  for  CDBO. 

We  did.  however,  restore  the  urban 
devdopment  actlcm  grant  program  to 
last  year's  levd  of  $440  millKm— which 
is  $344  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest 

We  denied,  as  we  have  for  years,  the 
Department's  effort  to  shut  down  the 
section  312  housing  rehabilitatiim  loan 
program.  An  estimated  $71,500,000 
from  repayments  wiU  be  available  in 
1964  for  new  loons. 

Turning  to  the  independent  agen- 
cies, we  have  enhanced  the  Consumer 
Product  Safe^  Commission  with  an 
add  on  of  $2,500,000.  This  maintains 
the  agency  at  the  ctirrent  perstxmel 
level  and  wlU  fund  modest  expansions 
in  research  and  enf  oroemmt  work. 

Under  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  we  have  added  $100  million 
for  the  operating  programs  and  the 
Superfund.  Within  that  total  there 
has  been  an  add  on  of  $27,500,000  and 
700  addltlooal  positions  above  the 
budget  request  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses approi»1atlon.  We  have  added 
$30J31.000  for  EPA's  research  and  de- 
vdopment  inogram.  We  have  added 
$76,442,000  to  the  abatement  control, 
and  compliance  programs.  And  the  Su- 
perfund has  been  Increased  by 
$25,000,000  and  100  positions  to  accel- 
erate investigation  and  design  studies 
for  cleanup  of  additional  hasardous 


capability  to  enforce  the  laws  on  the 


On  balance.  I  am  proud  of  the  EPA 
mark.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
are  going  to  say  that  it  is  not  enough. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. It  wHl  help  get  this  agency  back 
on  a  firm  footing  and  give  it  a  renewed 


We  do  expect  to  receive  a  budget 
amendmont  for  EPA  that  will  request 
ti^^tinnmi  resouToes  in  1084.  That 
amendmoit  may  or  may  not  have  been 
transmitted  by  the  time  this  MU  is  at 
the  conference  stage.  But  in  any  case, 
when  we  see  that  budget  amend- 
ment—if It  goes  beyond  what  we  have 
provided  here— we  wUl  sit  down  and 
take  a  look  at  the  request  analyse  it 
and  make  a  recommendation  for  addl- 
tlcmal  resources.  And  those  resources 
can  easily  be  added  to  the  continuing 
resolution  if  necessary.  But  I  want  to 
give  Administrator  Ruckleshaus  an  op- 
portunity to  get  his  feet  wet  and  deter- 
mine his  needs  and  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  what  he  think  he  needs. 

Under  FEMA.  in  1084.  we  have  cut 
$91,649,000  frcHn  budget  request  The 
reductiixi  is  primarily  in  dvll  defense 
activities. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  came  back  this  year  with 
another  request  to  increase  dvil  de- 
fense by  $105,668,000.  What  FEMA  did 
is  change  the  name  of  the  program 
that  was  rejected  last  year.  You  may 
recall  that  last  year  the  emphasis  was 
on  "crisis  relocation."  This  year  the 
emphasis  is  on  "integrated  emergency 
management  systems." 

But  when  you  look  at  the  table— the 
detailed  table  of  how  FEMA  intends  to 
vend  the  dvil  defense  money— it  is 
almost  a  mirror  image  of  last  year's  re- 
quest. The  same  level  of  funding  is 
being  requested  in  1984  ss  was  request- 
ed last  year  for  1983.  The  total  funds 
needed— $4.2  billion  over  a  multiyear 
time  period  also  remain  the  same. 
They  have  changed  some  name»— but 
the  program  is  largely  the  same. 

However,  the  committee  does  believe 
that  some  additional  resources  above 
1083  should  be  induded  for  those  as- 
pects of  the  dvil  defense  program  that 
are  truly  involved  with  integrated 
emergency  management  activities.  So 
we  added  $6  million  for  emergoacy 
management  assistance— $4  million  for 
emergency  operating  centers— and  $5 
million  for  telecommunications  and 
warning  equipment  In  all  three  areas 
the  dollars  are  being  targeted  at  the 
kinds  of  State  and  local  efforts  which 
support  a  truly  integrated  emergency 
dvil  defense  effort. 

The  committee  has  learned  that  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  plans  to  establish  another 
training  center  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  country.  The  committee  has 
also  learned  of  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
duction In  funding  for  regional  civil 
defense  training  support  contracts. 
These  actions  are  not  cont«nplated  in 
the  1983  or  1984  budget  The  Agency 
Is  reminded  that  pursuant  to  estab- 
lished reprogramlng  procedures,  any 
such  changes— whether  proposed  to 
begin  In  1983  or  1984— would  require 


the  aiH>roval  of  the  committee  prior  to 
implementation. 

Fy>r  NASA,  the  blU  indudes  a  net  in- 
crease of  $70  million  above  the  budget 
The  bulk  of  this  increase  is  made  up  of 
two  items  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriati<Hi— $50  mllli<m  addl- 
ti<mal  for  orbiter  and  engine  spares 
and  $45  million  for  vwoe  telesove. 
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I  might  point  out  that  the  apmoe  tel- 
escope was  originally  estimated  to  cost 
$595  million— and  we  are  now  looking 
at  a  bid  of  at  least  $1  bUlicm.  The  pro- 
gram has  encountered  some  serious 
technical  problems  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years.  We  are  also  looking  at  a  delay  in 
the  launch  from  the  orlgiiud  date  of 
January  1085  to  approximately  June 
of  1986.  Even  with  this  $45  million  en- 
hancement above  the  teleaove's 
budget  request  of  $130.600.000-NA8A 
will  have  to  absorb  an  additional  $30 
or  $40  million  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1984— if  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  get  bade  on  tra^. 

Under  the  National' Sdence  Founda- 
tion, beginning  on  page  37  of  the 
report,  we  are  recommending  a  total 
of  $23  million  above  the  budget  That 
net  Increase  is  made  up  of  an  $8  mil- 
lion reduction  in  research  and  related 
activities  and  a  $31-million  taicrease 
for  sdence  education.  I  should  point 
out  that  the  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion had  the  largest  percentage  in- 
crease in  its  1984  request  of  all  the 
agendes  carried  in  the  HUD  bUl— 20 
percent  above  the  1983  leveL  Even 
with  that  substantially  increased  re- 
quest, almost  none  of  it  was  allocated 
to  sdence  education  activities.  We  be- 
lieve that  Is  shortsighted— particularly 
given  the  recent  puldldty  coneming 
the  NaUon's  lagging  capability  in  sd- 
ence education. 

We  have  induded  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $15,512,000  for  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation. 

We  have  cut  $1,450,000  from  the 
budget  request  of  $25,499,000  for  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Finally,  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  has  induded 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  and  readjustment 
benefits  entitlement  programs.  The 
committee  added  $20  million  to  medi- 
cal care  to  restore  the  maintenance 
and  repair  line  item  to  the  original 
1984  request  of  $75  million.  The  OMB 
reduced  the  1984  request  by  $20  mil- 
lion-pointing to  the  $75  million  add- 
on tor  this  activity  that  was  carried  in 
the  "Jobs  bill."  However,  it  was  our 
feeling  that  maintenance  and  repair 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive mechanisms  to  create  Jobs  and  the 
level  of  maintmanoe  and  repair  tpeod- 
Ing  within  the  VA  hoqoitals  could 
easily  be  doubled  in  any  given  fiscal 
year. 
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The  committee  has  reduced  the  con- 
struction, major  account  by  $60  mil- 
lion. This  is  explained  on  page  49  and 
results  from  an  additional  $60  milllim 
savings  fnm  completed  oonstraetlon 
projects  that  has  accumulated  and  is 
available  iar  utiUmtlon  In  1964. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  made  an 
effort  to  insure  that  VA  construction 
priorities  aa«  gen»ally  followed  from 
one  year  to  the  next  For  example,  we 
are  aware  that  some  projects  previous- 
ly scheduled  for  iw^imlnary  design 
under  the  advance  planning  fund  have 
never  been  funded.  Some  of  these 
projects,  such  as  Allen  Park,  have  also 
bean  on  the  top  10  priority  list  for 
many  yean.  So  the  subcommittee  in- 
duded in  the  report  a  llsttng  of  the 
projects  to  be  funded  from  the  ad- 
vance planning  fund.  This  list  was  fur- 
nished by  the  VA.  Over  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  approach  wUl  staUllae 
the  construction  iniorities  within  the 
VA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  added  $6 
million  t0  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search bringing  that  to  a  total  of 
$162,325,000.  There  is  probably  no 
other  account  in  the  bUl  that  returns 
more  pay  off  per  dollar  invested  than 
this  i«>proprlatkm.  Fundamentally, 
this  is  what  keeps  some  extremely 
good  doctors  in  the  VA  system— the 
opportunity  to  do  basic  research. 

With  the  exception  of  a  i»ovlslon  on 
the  use  of  funds  for  Senate  office 
buidings,  the  1964  bDl  contains  the 
same  general  provisions  as  the  1983 
act  Several  of  these  general  provisions 
limit  the  use  of  funds  for  travel  ex- 
penses. 

During  1984  budget  hearings  with 
the  Department  and  othor  agendes. 
there  were  discussions  of  violations  of 
certain  general  movlsions  limiting 
travel  eKpauUtures  and  other  travel 
abuses.  The  committee  is  distressed  by 
these  improper  travd  emenditures. 
The  o(»mnlttee  is  aware  that  repay- 
ment of  certain  Improper  travel  ex- 
penses have  already  been  made.  Offi- 
cials at  the  Department  and  agendes 
should  review  current  travd  practices. 
Where  applicable,  travel  procedures 
should  be  revised  to  insure  that  such 
violation*  and  improprieties  do  not 
occur  again. 

And  that  Mr.  Chairman,  summa- 
rised  the  major  areas  of  the  HUD  bOL 

I  want  to  pay  my  rejects  to  the 
staff  of  (ihis  committee,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  on  the  minority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ObSbh),  wIio  has  beoi  a  superb 
monber  of  this  subcommittee  and  who 
has  given  such  valuaUe  advice  not 
only  in  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  which  he  is  so  thoroughly 
familiar,  but  all  of  the  17  agendes 
that  are  induded  in  this  bilL  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  other  members  of 
the  subctmmilttee  for  their  valuable 
asslstanor. 


Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  reinstate  the 
$7  million  which  the  M>propriatlons 
Committee  cut  in  the  general  operat- 
ing expenses  account.  Unfortimately, 
as  I  understand  it,  because  the  budget 
resolution  has  not  been  adopted,  my 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Ftankly,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  preduded  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  restore  a  cut  made  by 
the  OMnmittee  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration when  the  committee  has 
increased  the  President's  budget  in 
other  areas.  I  note  the  bill  would  add 
mmre  than  $9  billion  in  HUD's  assist- 
ance housing  programs.  Nonetheless, 
that  is  the  procedure  we  must  follow 
under  the  rule  granted  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Aa  the  gentleman  is  aware,  the  Ccmi- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  recently 
conducted  a  survey  of  all  regional  of- 
fices which  have  a  loan  guaranty  oper- 
ation. This  survey  revealed  that  78 
percent  of  these  offices  are  not  operat- 
ing in  accordance  with  VA  central 
office  standards  for  quality  and  timely 
loan  processing.  Unusual  lengthy 
delays  in  processing  home  loan  appli- 
cations exist  at  almost  every  VA  re- 
gional office.  Yet  this  bill  cuts  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  VA  nonmedical  appro- 
priations, most  of  which  will  have  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits. 

JMx.  Chairman,  because  the  economic 
situation  i4>pears  to  be  getting  better, 
there  is  an  increase  in  requests  for  ap- 
praisals, new  loans,  and  ref  iiumdng  of 
old  loans.  Interest  rates  are  down  and 
people  are  starting  to  buy  homes 
ag^  All  this  is  good  for  the  Nation's 
recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
problems  with  the  economy  during  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  foredosures  of  VA- 
guaranteed  loans  have  risen  by  lews 
and  bounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
so  bad  that  only  last  week  the  House 
passed  a  biU,  TSLR.  2948,  to  provide 
some  relief  to  veterans  who  are  faced 
with  losing  their  homes.  As  we  pointed 
out  during  debate  last  week  approxi- 
mately 98,000  VA  guaranteed  proper- 
ties are  delinquent— an  Increase  of  20 
percent  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  survey  of  the 
home  loan  activity  would  indicate  that 
to  meet  exlstbig  woridoads  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  agency  today  would  need  368 
people. 

^r  example,  Detroit  has  experi- 
enced an  Increase  of  22  percent  in  de- 
linquent properties  over  a  year  ago. 
Foredosure  rates  over  this  same 
period  have  increased  by  47  percent 


The  Detroit  regional  office  is  quoted 
assaying: 

The  current  woikkwd  li  unprecedented  in 
that  we  have  both  bigb  numbers  of  inoon- 
ing  requests  for  appralnls  and  borne  loan 
commitments  and  at  tbe  nme  time  recwd 
levels  of  foreeloeure>  and  soauired  propCT- 
Ues.  ICiehisan'B  high  unemployment  rate 
(15.7%  In  ICarch  1963)  and  a  ooncunent  re- 
duction In  Interest  rates  have  idaoed  oon- 
fUctlng  strains  In  our  Loan  Guaranty  Activi- 
ty. 

It  is  Detroit's  beUef  that  11  new 
people  would  be  required  for  a  loan 
guaranty  activity  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting woridoad  on  a  timely  basis. 

Chicago  has  experienced  a  44-per- 
cent increase  in  f oredosed  pnverties 
since  last  year  and  a  13-percent  in- 
crease in  delinquent  accounts.  They 
indicate  they  would  need  to  Increase 
staffing  levels  by  an  additional  20 
people. 

If  you  can  believe  this,  foredosures 
in  San  Francisco  has  risen  by  183  per- 
cent They  advise  us  that  they  would 
need  25  more  peasAs. 

Denver  also  needs  25  more  people, 
Clevehmd  14,  and  Seattle  20. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  quote  these  statis- 
tics to  dranonstrate  that  there  are 
major  problons  in  our  regional  offices 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  cut  an  ad- 
ditional $7  million  in  the  gmeral  oper- 
ating expenses  account  Many  Mem- 
bers have  contacted  me  regarding  the 
ntunerous  caUs  they  have  recdved 
from  veterans,  hmnebuilders.  realtors, 
and  financial  institutions  cooonning 
the  length  of  time  it  is  taking  the  VA 
to  reqxmd  to  applications  for  apprais- 
als, certificates  of  reasonable  value, 
and  other  things  which  must  be  done 
to  obtain  VA  guaranteed  home  loans. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  already  requires  that  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits  absort) 
a  419  reduction  in  personneL  Accord- 
ing to  the  VA  officials  with  whMn  I 
have  spoken,  this  $7  million  reduction 
would  mean  a  loss  of  another  204  em- 
ployees. In  my  view,  that  would  be 
devastating  and  would  further  impact 
on  the  problons  that  currently  exist 
in  processing  loan  applications,  com- 
pensation, pension  and  educati<m 
datans,  and  other  activities  required  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Boiefits. 

D  1320 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama,  I  think, 
states  his  position  rather  fairly.  I«t 
me  say  that  the  committee  recognizes 
what  it  has  done  here.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  great  work  that  the  goitie- 
man  from  Alabama,  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  has 
done  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Itself.  We  can  understand  his  concern 
over  any  reduction  that  might  occur 
within  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jiist  let  me  say  that 
we  looked  at  the  general  operating  ex- 
pense account  and,  as  the  gentieman 
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kaowa.  there  la  $712  mllUon  carried  in 
thla  bm  undu'  that  aooount.  The  gm- 
tleman  ia  ooDOKned  about  a  $7  million 
reduetloD  which  haa  been  made  in  the 
1M4  requeat  for  the  teneral  operating 
ezpenae  appropriatiao. 

The  «**—"«***—  reoommoida  the  re- 
duction for  a  number  of  reaaons. 

The  General  Aooounttnc  Office 
iawed  a  rqnort  dated  December  22, 
IMS.  with  which  the  Committee  on 
Veterana'  Affaira.  I  am  aure.  ia  famil- 
iar. That  report  auggeated  that  the  VA 
could  aave  from  $6  million  to  $21  mil- 
Uqo  ^Myi^iiy  be  reducing  overataff ing 
and  improving  the  i»oductivity  at  re- 
gional oKloea. 

Savlnga  are  alao  poadble  in  the 
office  «aoe  rental  charge.  The  1984 
Tleaaury.  Poatal  Senrice.  and  general 
government  appropriation  liill  limits 
rental  chargea  ttx  office  mace  to  the 
ISn  leveL  According  to  VA's  eatimate 
that  win  aave  $5,462,000. 

The  VA  haa  9ent  approximately  $2 
mHUon  for  unoccupied  office  space  on 
North  Capitol  Street.  Renovation  of 
that  space  was  completed  in  April 
1M2.  The  space  is  stiU  vacantr-over  a 
year  later.  The  VA  could  save  funds  if 
it  got  rid  of  that  unoccupied  apace— or 
moved  in  and  used  it.  By  the  way— the 
VA  is  expending  approximately 
$40,000  for  every  month  that  it  refuses 
to  occupy  the  building. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  the 
increased  wwkload  In  the  loan  guaran- 
tee program.  I  recognise  the  study  un- 
dertaken by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ana' AffUra  points  out  an  Increase  in 
the  loon  guaranty  activity.  No  Increase 
in  funding  has  been  requested  by  the 
VA  in  this  area.  An  Increase  for  the 
loon  guaranty  program  could  come 
from  the  savings  that  I  mentioned  a 
moment  aaa.  It  could  also  come  from 
artditinnalltoding. 

Let  me  aasure  the  gentleman  from 
Ai«t»»i«i>  who  has  such  a  deep  concern 
with  tlie  Veterana'  Administration  and 
Ita  programa  and  its  problems,  that  we 
will  look  at  this  issue  in  conference 
with  the  Senate.  If  additional  funds 
are  needed,  fpt^^<"g  for  myself,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  speak  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cimunlttee.  we  will  provide 
the  reaources  that  the  VA  considers 


Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mi. 
BoLAMS)  has  always  been  moat  gener- 
ous with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  all  of  us  cm  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  have  appreciated  his  out- 
standing work  on  veterans'  matters.  At 
the  time  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  rectmunended 
this  $7  miUlfm  reduction  in  GOE,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  was  not  aware  of 
the  exiatlng  problems  In  regional  of- 
flcea  relating  to  the  home  loan  pro- 


I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  will  con- 
sider reinstating  the  general  operating 
expenses  account  to  the  level  con- 


tained In  the  Prealdent's  proposed 
fiscal  year  19M  budget  during  confer- 
ence. Otherwiae,  we  can  expect  to  get 
more  and  more  c(»nplainta  about 
delaya  in  proceaalng  loan  appUcaticms. 

Ag^n,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  way  he  has  treated  ua  in  the  past. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  sympa- 
thetic to  the  restoration  of  this  $7  mil- 
lion during  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Zabukki).  The  Chair  adviaea  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachuaetts  (Mr. 
BoLAiis)  that  he  has  consumed  17  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognlxea  the  gen- 
tleman from  New. York  (Mr.  Gbxbh ). 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  has  fully  ex- 
plahied  the  details  of  the  appnvria- 
tlon  bill  that  we  bring  to  the  commit- 
tee today  and  there  would  be  little 
point  In  my  going  over  the  details  of 
thAt  bill  when  he  has.  in  his  usual 
clear  and  lucid  fashion,  explained  it  so 
well  to  the  Members. 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  use  my  time  to  discius 
very  briefly  the  budget  context  in 
which  this  blU  is  arising  from  the 
points  of  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

As  our  distinguished  diairman 
pointed  out.  this  bill  was  marked  up 
under  a  ceiling  which  was  assigned  to 
our  subcommittee  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  among  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
chairman  of  the  several  Approprla- 
ticms  Subcommittees.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  the  ceilings  tliat  were  as- 
signed to  the  subcommittees  were 
lower  than  were  called  for  by  the  as- 
sumptions imderlylng  the  first  budget 
resolution  as  passed  by  this  House  and 
that,  therefore,  it  follows  Inevitably  as 
we  are  staying  within  the  ceiling  that 
in  significant  categories  we  are  provid- 
ing less  in  the  way  of  funding  than  the 
first  budget  resolution  assimied. 

My  understanding  of  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  the  first  budget  resolution 
Uiat  has  been  making  its  way  and  fi- 
nally made  its  way  through  the  other 
body  calls  for  lower  spending  levels 
tlian  tills  House's  first  budget  resolu- 
tion and,  therefore,  marking  up  the 
bills  to  a  lower  ceiling  would  accommo- 
date the  imposition  of  the  section 
302(b)  process  under  the  Impound- 
ment and  Control  Act  of  1974  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ees can  agree  on  a  budget  and  such  a 
budget  can  be  adopted  by  both 
Houses. 

In  addition,  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  wished  to  save  an  amount 
of  money  which  has  been  rumored  to 
be  some  $10  billion  for  a  Jobs  blU  later 
on  In  this  session  of  the  Congress  and, 
therefore,  wlah  to  reserve  from  the 


funds  that  were  authorised  under  the 
first  budget  reaolutioo  a  sufficient 
sum  from  the  several  appnvwlatloas 
bills  to  accommodate  such  a  Joba  bill 
later  on  without  violating  the  House- 
passed  first  budget  resolution. 

Thla  bill,  as  I  said,  has  been  marked 
up  within  thoae  constrainta.  Plainly,  it 
would  have  been  poaaible  for  us  to 
marii  up  at  substantially  higher  levels 
and  fulfill  the  wishes  of  many  Mem- 
bers as  to  individual  accounta.  I  will 
come  to  the  l^ouslng  end  of  things 
when  I  discuss  the  bill  in  the  context 
of  the  administration  budget  submis- 
sion, but  suffice  it  to  say  that  if  one 
wanted  to  provide  even  100.000  units 
of  secti<m  8  new  ctmstructitm.  it  would 
cost  something  on  the  other  of  $15  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  has  mentioned  the 
desire  of  many  Members  for  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  for  community 
development  block  grant  funding. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  authorised  general  reve- 
nue sharing  at  a  level  significantly 
higher  than  the  reserve  that  we  have 
provided  for  general  revenue  sharing. 
One  could  go  throught  the  accounts 
ad  infinitum,  ahnost.  and  point  to 
cases  where  many  of  use  would  like  to 
see  higher  qjending  but  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  that  within  the  con- 
straints within  which  this  bill  has 
been  developed. 

Turning  now  to  the  administration 
position  with  respect  to  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  necessary,  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  acknowledged,  to  divide 
one's  view  of  the  bill  into  two  seg- 
ments: The  first,  those  portions  of  the 
bill  other  than  the  additional  units 
committed  to  the  subsidised  housing 
program:  and  then  looking  at  the  sub- 
sidized housing  program  separately. 

With  that  first  segment  of  the  bUl. 
the  portion  of  the  bill  that  does  not 
add  additional  units  to  subsidised 
housing,  the  administration  has  ex- 
pressed no  objection  and  has.  indeed, 
in  the  person  of  our  former  colleagues, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Maimge- 
ment  and  Budget.  David  Stockman, 
provided  us  with  a  letter  stating  that 
there  is  no  objection  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  that  part  of  the  bill,  although  ob- 
viously we  have  made  additions  in 
some  areas  and  subtractions  in  others, 
and  the  administration  would  rather 
have  what  it  originally  proposed, 
rather  than  what  we  have  done,  but 
overall  it  has  no  difficulty  with  that 
segment  of  the  bilL 
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Where  there  remains  a  substantial 
disparity  between  the  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  section  devoted  to 
subsidized  housing,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  worth  looking  at  that  for  a 
minute.  As  our  distinguished  dudrman 
has  explained,  the  administration's  re- 


queat was  baaed  <m  an  aaaumpUon  that 
the  Departamt  of  Houring  and  Urban 
Devdopmttit.  on  revtewtaiff  houstng 
projects  In  its  idpeUne.  would  be  able 
to  adiieva  algniflcant  raooveriea  of 
budget  authority.  That  review  haa 
been  conducted  by  HUD  and  haa 
fallen  significantly  short  of  the  admin- 
istration's expectatlona  in  that  re- 
spect Aiwin.  Mr.  Stockman  haa  fully 
acknowledged  that,  and  the  admlnia- 
tratlon  ia  ho  longer  proceeding  on  the 
aaaumiTtiftli  that  thoae  recapturea  wHl 
be  available. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  administra- 
tion was  ar^uning  that  a  very  substan- 
tial pcvtidn  of  ita  houaing  ivogram 
could  be  aocompliahed  through  a  new 
houaing  voucher  program,  and  that  aa- 
sumption.  of  course,  haa  alao  not  oc- 
curred, as  nrither  the  Bouse  viat  the 
other  body  through  its  authMWng 
oommitteoB  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to 
authorisiiig  what  the  administration 
had  requested  in  that  effect,  and  that 
has  very  significant  budget  impaeta  be- 
cause the  voudier  program  is  baaed  on 
an  assumption  of  an  annual  cost  per 
unit  of  $1,916  and  a  5>year  run-out 
pertod  for  each  unit  placed  under  con* 
tract,  for  a  total  cost  per  unit  in 
budget  authority  of  $0,580. 

In  ctmtfast  to  that,  the  nearest  ex- 
isting mngram  with  whldi  we  have  to 
operate  in  the  absmoe  of  the  legialar 
tion  that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested ia  the  exiatlng  aectkm  8  hous- 
ing program,  where  Uie  1984  estimate 
is  that  each  unit  will  cost  an  average 
of  $4,000  and  where  the  units  are  obli- 
gated for  a  period  of  15  yeara,  result- 
ing in  a  cost  per  unit  of  $60,000  in 
budget  authority.  Plainly,  if  we  have 
to  produce  units  using  a  mogram  with 
a  cost  of  $60,000  in  budget  authority, 
in  contraat  to  the  admlnlstratlcm's  as- 
sumption of  $9,580  per  unit  in  budget 
authority,  we  are  giring  to  have  a  sub- 
stantially higher  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority required  than  the  admlniatra- 
Mao.  antitipated.  And  that  is  in  fact 
the  case. 

Again.  I  think  the  administration 
recognizee  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Indeed  there  haa  not 
been  a  new  housing  bill  since  1980,  and 
we,  therefore,  are  forced,  in  moving 
forward  pronu>tly  with  the  appropria- 
tions Id^dation.  to  try  to  opmte  on 
the  assumption  of  the  existing  hous- 
ing programs  in  large  degree.  The  ad- 
ministration, has.  however,  said  to  us. 
"all  rii^tT'— and  in  this  again.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  dlscuBsians  that  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  Appropriatlona  Committee 
on  this  side  of  the  aiale  had  with  Mr. 
Sto(±ma»— and  they  said  that  they 
would  lo<*  basically  to  the  question  of 
the  number  of  units  that  were  placed 
inthebitt. 

In  that  respect,  we  are  atill  smne- 
what  over  the  administration's  request 
to  thsk-tune  of  26.000  units.  I  should 
point  out.  however,  that  25.000  of 
those  units  are  the  result  of  the  fact 


that  we  have  lixduded  in  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  housing,  money  that 
we  apprtviriate.  with  provision  for  a 
25.000-unlt  program  along  the  lines 
that  the  administration  requests  for  a 
houaing  voucher  program,  except  that 
we  have  priced  the  program  at  $2,500 
per  unit  per  year  as  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlon's  estimate  of  $1,916  per 
year.  And  this  obviously  requires  some 
additional  budget  authority. 

But  we  could  very  simply  get  down 
very  close  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  90.000  units  simply  by  cancel- 
ing out  that  experimental  program 
that  we  have  included  in  this  biU  or. 
alternatively,  by  cutting  out  some  of 
the  f*»i«t<»ig  housing  units  that  we 
have  included  within  the  bill  and.  in- 
stead, funding  the  experimental  pro- 
gram we  have  proposed;  or  we  could 
have  some  mix  of  thoae. 

So  I  think  the  Monbers  of  the 
House  should  understand  that  al- 
though there  is  still  some  difference 
betweoi  the  administration  and  the 
subcommittee  on  the  number  of  hous- 
ing units  to  be  funded  imder  this  bill, 
there  is  an  area  for  accommodation 
betweoi  the  House  and  the  adminis- 
tratlim.  and  I  would  hope  the  House 
would  let  us  go  forward  on  this  basis 
and  let  us  try  to  resolve  those  differ- 
ences in  the  conference  negotlatimis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  f iiud  com- 
ment, and  that  is  on  the  question  of 
EPA  funding.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  anyone  who  looks  at  the  record  of 
what  this  subcommittee  has  done  by 
way  of  providing  over  $159  million 
more  for  EPA  than  the  administration 
liad  requested  can  have  no  doubt  that 
this  subcommittee  is  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  environment  and  the 
needs  of  EPA.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
where  the  administration  has  vpoint- 
ed.  and  the  other  body  has  confirmed, 
a  very  distinguished  American.  Bill 
Ruckelshaus.  to  run  the  EPA.  Mr. 
Ru^elshaus  has  been  in  conference 
with  both  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  with  me, 
asidng  that  we  give  him  a  little  time  to 
review  the  EPA  budget  request,  and 
we  will  then  be  making  a  recomm^ida- 
Uon  to  us  with  respect  to  that  request. 

I  want  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  Job  that 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  taken  on  and  the 
greatest  reqiect  for  his  capacity  in 
performing  that  Job,  and  I  for  one 
want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  will  look  with  great  sym- 
pathy on  his  request  for  additional 
funding  of  the  environmental  protec- 
tion programs,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  give  him  the  time  to  review  his 
agency  and  to  nuJie  those  requests  to 
us. 

So  that,  I  think,  1b  where  we  are  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  that  basis  would  support  the 

tecommendation  of  the  subcommittee 


and  the  full  Committee  on  Amvopria- 
tions  and  adopt  this  legishttiim. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Shklbt).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOtAHD), 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
moment  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

time.         

Mr.  GREEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  for  the  housing  pro- 
grams, the  QHmnittee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtuk). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gbxbh)  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow  up  on  the 
statonent  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiic— and  an  excellent  statement  it 
was— I  rise  to  express  a  word  of  cau- 
tion about  the  amount  appropriated  in 
HJl.  3133  for  the  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  pay  lip  service  to 
the  need  to  keep  the  Federal  budget  as 
tight  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the 
inordinately  high  Federal  deficit. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  called  for 
a  freeze  on  all  spending  programs  as  a 
way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  reducing 
deficits.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  idea 
that  was  ever  floated  around  here. 

But  what  does  HJt.  3133  provide, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  assisted 
housing?  It  provides  for  an  increase  of 
about  50  percent  over  fiscal  year  1983 
Vipropriations.  In  fiscal  year  1983  the 
Congress  appropriated  approximately 
$8.6  billion  for  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, that  is.  section  8  and  public 
housing.  For  fiscal  year  1984  that 
figure  would  Jump  to  $12.9  billion  if 
the  provisions  of  HJL  3133  are  en- 
acted into  law.  Now.  it  is  beyond  me 
how  some  Members  of  this  body  can 
decry  what  they  call  the  Reagan  defi- 
cits while  at  the  same  time  voting  for 
increases  in  our  commitments  for 
future  spending. 

We  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
fact  that  these  funds  will  not  be  re- 
flected as  large  outlays  in  tills  year  or 
even  next  year.  We  should  recognize 
that  we  are  adding  to  a  mountain  of 
commitments  built  up  over  a  number 
of  years  which  establishes  a  baseline 
of  uncontrollable  expenditures  for 
years  into  the  future. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  figures 
used  in  the  HUD  budget,  our  total  of 
prior  commitments  for  assisted  hous- 
ing is  approximately  $250  billion 
which  we  wIU  be  required  to  pay  out 
over  the  next  40  years,  and  we  would 
be  adding  $12.9  billion  to  that  figure  if 
tills  bill  is  enacted. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  an  article  by 
George  F.  Will  which  was  published  in 
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the  WaaMncton  Post  cm  May  26  of 
thlaycar. 
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HchM: 


IVn  $aa  bilUon  have  been  eommli- 
tod  to  Ptdma  nibeMteUon  of  hourinc. 
lOiwty  ponoot  of  that  bM  been  obUcated  in 
thelMtiyMia. 

We  are  currently  paylnc  off  theae 
oonuBltiBentB  at  a  rate  of  $0.5  billion 
In  fiaeal  year  IMS  and  an  estimated 
$10.7  bOUan  tn  flval  year  1904. 

Theae  flgurea  repreaent  the  actual 
yearly  outlays  for  the  oommltments 
built  up  over  prior  years  for  the 
aliBoat  4  milUon  units  currently  being 
snbsirtlfid  It  is  to  this  ficure  that  we 
would  be  addtnc  the  over  200.000  sub- 
sldtaed  unite  and  the  $12.9  bOllon  in 
budtet  attttaortty,  thereby  assuring 
that  the  $10.7  bOllon  in  subsidies  will 
be  increased  In  fiscal  year  IMS  and  on 
into  the  future. 

Theae  figures  do  not  tndude  the  cost 
of  opoating  subsldiM  for  public  hous- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman.  This  program, 
which  pays  for  i»oJect  operating  coste 
that  are  not  met  by  rent  paymente  is 
running  at  a  rate  of  almost  $1.5  billion 
a  year  and  growing. 

In  light  of  theae  staggering  numbers 
with  reject  to  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  sup- 
port an  increase  above  the  fiscal  year 
IMSlevds. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues, 
as  they  deidcve  the  so-called  Reagan 
deficit,  that  it  was  not  the  President 
that  authorised  or  appropriated  a 
single  penny  of  the  funds  that  were 
spent  In  bidding  iq>  the  deficit.  If  we 
are  to  take  credit  back  home  for  the 
program  we  pass,  we  should  also  be 
prepared  to  take  the  blame  for  the 
defidte  that  result, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  suA  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wtub)  who  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  Members 
of  this  House  on  the  housing  programs 
for  his  contribution  to  the  debate.  But 
I  do  think  I  ought  to  spell  out  why  we 
find  ourselves  In  the  posture  where  we 
are  today  in  this  oonunlttee. 

There  is  no  questim  that  as  a  result 
of  post  housing  programs  there  are 
very  large  Federal  obligations  of  the 
order  of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars 
looming  out  there  in  fuU  faith  and 
credit  Federal  oommitmente  imder  the 
various  housing  inograms  that  this 
Oongreas  has  enacted  and  funded  over 
the  years. 

That  is  something  that  we  have  to 
live  with  and  there  is  nothing  this  sub- 
committee can  do  other  than  to  liqui- 
date thooe  obligatiims  as  they  come 
due. 

The  problem  we  find  ourselves  with 
at  thia  moment,   and  why   we   are 
in  so  much  over  the  adminis- 


tration's request  in  terms  of  budget 
authority  for  the  1M4  fiscal  year,  is 
very  simply  the  administration  has  as- 
sumed in  each  of  the  last  2  years 
maJ<»'  recaptures  of  funds  as  it  re- 
viewed ite  pipeline,  and  thoae  recap- 
tures by  and  large  did  not  occur. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  in  excess  of 
$3  Ulli<»  which  the  administration  as- 
sumed would  be  available  for  deferral 
from  fiscal  year  IMS  to  fund  the  fiscal 
year  1M4  housing  programs  has  not. 
In  fact,  been  available,  and  far  less 
than  the  $4.3  billion  that  the  adminis- 
tration assumed  would  be  available  in 
recaptures  in  the  current  year  to  fund 
the  housing  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1M4  are  available  also. 

So  we  simply  have  had  to  put  up 
budget  authority  where  the  adminis- 
tration assumed  new  budget  authority 
would  not  be  required. 

The  administration,  at  least  In  the 
person  of  Mr.  Sto^man.  has  not  quar- 
reled with  that  fact  and.  in  fact,  he 
has  said  to  the  Members  of  the  Ain>ro- 
priations  Committee  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  really  should  look  at 
the  numbers  and  that  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  us. 

As  I  indicated,  we  are  about  26.000 
unite  over  the  M.OOO  unite  the  admin- 
istration requested.  But  I  feel  on  the 
basis  of  the  discussions  we  have  had 
and  the  composition  of  those  26.000 
unite  that  that  is  a  number  that  can 
be  adjustadf  between  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  administra- 
tion as  this  biU  wends  Ite  way  forward. 

I  would  sinu>ly  ask  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  bear  with  us  on  that  and 
pass  this  appn^riation  bill  so  that  we 
can  move  to  conference  and  try  to  re- 
solve whatever  differences  we  may 
have  ultimately  with  the  other  body 
and  with  the  administration. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  subcom- 
mittee did,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  and 
this  House,  pass  the  appropriation  bill 
last  year  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  it  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  So  I  think  we  have  a  track 
record  of  being  able  to  work  out  these 
differences  in  the  past  and  I  would 
hope  the  House  would,  therefore,  trust 
us  to  resolve  those  differences  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

BATBCAir). 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  at  this  Juncture  of  our  consider- 
ation of  the  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  to  express  my 
supp<nt  for  two  inuwrtant  NASA  re- 
search and  develoinnent  projecte  that 
could  be  in  Jeopardy  with  the  passage 
of  this  appropriation. 

At  the  Langley  Research  Center  in 
Hampton,  Vs..  NASA  sdentiste  and  en- 
idneers  are  engaged  in  two  research 
projecte  that  I  feel  are  vital  to  the 


continued  advancement  of  our  Na- 
tion's aeronautics  technology. 

The  first  of  these  projecte.  the  ter- 
minal configured  vehicle  (TCV)  pro- 
gram Is  aiding  in  the  design  and  devel- 
cvatoA  of  advanced  aircraft  systems. 
TCV  research  has  led  to  more  efficient 
and  effective  navigation  systems,  com- 
puter operations  and  all-weather  land- 
ing systems.  Indeed,  the  resulte  of 
TCV  research  have  led  to  hi^er  world 
standards  in  aeronautics  systems  that 
are  already  bdng  Incorporated  Into 
aircraft,  including  the  B-7S7  and  B- 
767  flight  systems.  If  we  are  to  see  fur- 
ther improvemmt  of  the  national  air- 
QMce  system,  omtinuatiqn  of  this  re- 
search is  essmtiaL 

The  other  program  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  lam- 
inar flow  control  project  at  Langley. 
The  leading  edge  flight  teste  being 
conducted  at  the  center  promise  to 
result  in  advanced  aircraft  wing  design 
that  could  mean  greater  fuel  efficien- 
cy in  commercial  transport  aircraft, 
further  enhancing  an  American  posi- 
tion at  the  forefront  of  world  aeronau- 
tics research  and  development. 

HJL  3133  OMCiflcaUy  deletes  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  TVC  program  and  endan- 
gers the  future  of  the  laminar  flow 
control  program.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  proven  their  value  to  our 
national  aeronautics  ef  forte  and  show 
great  potential  for  further  advances. 
The  aerospace  industry  and  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Adminlstraticm  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  a  number  of  addi- 
tional applications  of  these  programs 
in  the  future.  The  Tran^ortation. 
Aviation  and  Materials  Subcommittee 
of  Science  snd  Technology,  as  well  as 
the  full  cnnmlttee  have  expressed 
support  for  these  two  programs  and 
their  desire  to  see  them  continue. 

I  am  calling  on  Congress  to  find  a 
way  to  keep  TVC  and  laminar  flow 
control  alive  through  the  allocaticm  of 
necessary  funding  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  reap  major  benefite  for 
our  aeronautics  and  aerospace  tech- 
nology in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requeste  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusette  (Mr.  Moaxur). 

Mr.  MOAKUnr.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Association,  between  1977-81. 
there  were  776.500  firea  due  to  incendi- 
ary and  suvidous  origins  in  the 
United  Stetes.  These  fires  resulted  in 
3.830  deaths  and  $6.8  billicm  in  proper- 
ty loss.  As  our  eo(m(»ny  declined 
dtuing  IMl  iaaA  1M2,  communities 
across  the  country  noted  an  alarming 
Increase  in  the  incidence  of  arson. 

In  cities  and  towns  across  this 
Nation,  prior  to  the  Federal  cutbacks 
in  aid  to  community  based  antlarson 
programs,  neighborhoods  which  has 


anon  problems  were  making 
significant  inroads  in  rodudng  the  In- 
ddenoe  of  anon.  In  BoaUm.  for  exam- 
ple, throu^  the  use  of  oomputen.  in- 
depth  analysis  of  property  transfers 
and  fires  iln  sdeeted  naighhnrfaoods 
made  It  possible  to  aeeuratdy  ptedlet 
not  only  irhat  buOdlnci  were  to  be 
termed,  btt  on  what  day  the  fin  was 
likely  to  occur.  The  result  was  a  dra- 
matic decnaae  In  arson  fOr  profit. 

When  Federal  funds  to  arson  pro- 
grams wert  reduced  in  flKal  year  1963. 
the  result  ins  that  loeal  ■ovetnments. 
hard  preaaed  to  meet  other  essential 
AmH^mnOm.  f^ileh  Were  being  transferred 
to  them  b)r  the  Federal  Govenunent, 
could  not  afford  to  reallocate  re- 
sources to  the  community  based  an- 
tlarson programs  whldi  were  Just  be- 
gimobig  to  show  their  tremendous 
value.  As  the  antlarson  program  went 
under,  the  araonist  returned  In  alarm- 
ing numben. 

It  is  my  Undnstanding  that  the  Fed- 
oal  Bneivency  Management  Agency 
has  been  glvm  an  additional  $1  million 
Ua  fire  prevmtlon  to  dlatrfbute  at  ite 
discretion.  Considering  the  tremen- 
dous toll  which  arson  has  on  our 
Natkm  in  both  human  and  financial 
tenns,  and  given  that  the  VS.  Fire  Ad- 
ministrator is  impowered  undo'  the 
1978  amendmente  to  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  dontrol  Act  to  spedflcally  ad- 
dress the  intrtdem  of  arson,  would  you 
agree  that  a  portion  of  thla  dlscretkm- 
ary  money  should  be  allocated  to 
arson  prevention,  detection,  and  con- 
trol? 

And,  given  tiiat  community-based 
arson  proframs  were  involved  in  theae 
antlarson  programs  mlor  to  the  fiscal 
year  1082  funding  outbacks  in  fire 
prevention,  that  the  Administrator 
should  review  the  types  of  programs 
which  were  being  funded  prior  to  the 
cutbacks  ^nd  consider  allocating  a  por- 
tion of  thfae  new  funds  to  community- 
based  antteison  programs  as  well? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlttnan  yield? 

Mr.  MdAKLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  ilad  \o  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subctmmittee. 

Mr.  BOtAND.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
cranpUment  the  gentleman  txvn.  Mas- 
sachusette  on  his  position  with  respect 
to  antlanon  activitiea.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  addressing  that  problem 
more  sssfcluously  and  more  carefully 
and  is  spending  more  time  on  it  than 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

As  all  of  us  know,  arson  for  profit  is 
becoming  an  increasini^  aerlous  and 
dangerous  problem  in  the  United 
Statea.  In  our  own  State  of  Msasachu- 
sette  there  have  been  a  number  of 
arson  fires  coounltted  tot  profit  and 
our  State  is  making  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress that  particular  problem.  But  like 
all  programs,  additional  money  is  nec- 


We  carry  in  this  bill  around  $750,000 
for  antiaraon  activities.  We  did  add  an 
extn  $1  mUllcm  above  the  budget  for 
fb«  prevention  and  control  activities 
in  1064.  As  you  have  indicated,  the  in- 
crease Is  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  ^QCA. 

I  would  hope  that  a  good  part  of  the 
$1  mflllon  would  be  distributed  to  the 
antlarson  area.  It  is  sn  area  that  the 
subcommittee,  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  public  itself 
are  intmested  in.  We  will  do  every- 
thing within  whatever  influence  we 
have  to  be  sure  that  FEMA  does  dis- 
tribute some  of  the  addltlonsl  money 
that  we  have  added  to  the  arson  area. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  frtxn  Massachusette  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  fiwwwMwui  the  gmtleman  from  Mas- 
sadiuaette  for  his  stetement.  On  this 
side  of  the  aisle  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  arson  problem  and 
feel  that  that  is  an  area  that  FEMA 
must  continue  to  address  and  I  ami- 
mend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  VOLKMBB). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  adds 
numey  for  two  studies  on  dloxln— re- 
search on  human  toxicity  and  a  sub- 
stantial monitoring  study,  primarily  in 
Mlc^^g^»^  and  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
see  Missouri  included  in  the  monitor- 
ing study  because  our  problems  with 
dloxln  are  very  serious. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  for  this. 

However,  there  is  one  additional 
aspect  of  dloxln  that  needs  research 
badly;  that  is  in  the  area  of  destruc- 
tion and  natural  degradation. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Missouri  of- 
ficials that  there  are  a«>proximately 
500,000  tons  of  dioxln-contamlnated 
dirt  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  even 
though  incineration  has  been  noted  as 
a  method  of  treatment,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  for  this  treatment 
would  be  $1  billion. 

I  feel  we  need,  snd  BCissouri  officials 
would  like  to  have,  additional  basic  re- 
search into  natural  degradation  snd 
methods  of  qieeding  up  degradation. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  research 
into  this  area  would  not  be  precluded 
by  the  language  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


In  fact.  I  would  hope  the  agency 
would  place  some  emphasis  <m  this 
work  in  allocating  the  general  discre- 
tionary add-<m  provided  for  EPA  re- 
search and  develi^mient  of  some  $8 
million.  Dloxln  is  indeed  a  serious 
problem  in  Missouri  and  in  many 
other  places.  I  think  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  resources  essential  for  EPA 
to  aggressively  attack  the  various  as- 
pecte  of  the  problems.  I  want  to  assure 
the  distinguished  genUeman  f  nmi  Mis- 
souri, who  has  had  such  a  very  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  this  problem, 
that  this  bill  and  the  position  of  this 
committee  would  not  prevent  EPA 
from  doing  the  sort  of  dloxln  research 
that  the  genUonan  suggests. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Massachusette  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gohzalb)  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BCr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  very  important  com- 
mittee. At  the  very  outset  I  express 
my  tfb«>^"fc«  and  admiration  for  the  gen- 
Ueman for  his  yeoman  work  in  this 
area  for  the  past  2  years,  particularly 
last  year. 

Chairman  Bouuis  has  made  it  clear 
by  word  and  deed  alike  that  he  sup- 
ports the  bssic  American  commitment 
to. decent  housing  for  every  citizen  in 
this  country.  His  reccnnmendations  in 
the  pending  bill  represent  about  the 
same  total  commitment  in  terms  of 
dollars  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  has  recommended. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusette  nor  I 
intend  to  vitiate  much  less  abandon 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  of  our  citizens  be 
they  old  or  yoUng.  be  they  handi- 
capped or  be  they  poor. 

I  salute  and  commend  the  genUe- 
man for  his  efforts. 

Where  the  genUeman  and  I  differ  is 
in  the  terms,  not  in  the  actual  objec- 
tive or  the  basic  commitment  to  hous- 
ing, but  in  scHne  of  the  recommenda- 
tions here.  For  example,  the  question 
of  the  housing  voucher  demonstration 
program  which  our  subcommittee  has 
heard  testimony  on.  has  considered  at 
hearings,  and  has  twice  undertaken 
that  in  the  last  2  years  and  twice  re- 
jected the  idea. 
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I  hope  that  the  Oommlttee  cm  Ap- 
propiiatlODS  in  its  report  on  the  ad- 
mlnlitntlon's  public  homing  aubsidy 
plan  ezpreaaec  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
mlniitnkion's  pitH>oeed  support  levels 
are  unreaU^ieally  low.  Tet  those  very 
same  levels  are  prtH;>osed  for  the  hous- 
ing voucher  procram. 

I  fear  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
voucher  demonstration  would  be  to 
isolate  families  that  are  In  need  of 
housinc  to  areas  where  units  are  less 
deslralde.  simp^  because  those  would 
be  the  only  places  with  housing  that 
woidd  be  cheap  enough  for  them  to 
afford  under  the  so-called  housing 
voucher  demon8trati<Hi  program. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  admin- 
istration persists  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  need  for  new  assisted  hous- 
ing oontruetlon  which  the  voucher 
program  assumes  to  be  true. 

Both  the  Cunmittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing know  that  there  is  in  fact  need  for 
new  oonstructifm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  hous- 
ing oWs  in  our  country.  I  believe  that 
the  voucher  proposal  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  is  fatally  flawed 
and  would  much  prefer  to  see  a  more 
realistic  design  brought  forward 
before  any  funding  is  made  available. 

Tet  I  have  faith  in  the  Judgment  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman frnn  Massachusetts,  and  can 
support  this  bill  even  with  my  reserva- 
tion about  the  voucher  demonstration. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  supptat  passage  of  H.R.  3133. 
the  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priatkms  MU  for  1»M. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
the  Banking  Committee  has  reported 
out  the  1M4  housing  authorisation 
bill.  HH.  1.  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
that  bill  will  receive  early  consider- 
ation oa  the  floor.  HJl.  1  contains  im- 
portant housing  Initiatives  as  well  as 
increased  funding  authorisations  for 
ongoing  housing  programs,  and  I  will 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that  bill 
when  It  ocmes  before  the  House  in 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  very  short  time. 

I  also  urge  Members  to  support  HJl. 
3133.  the  HDD  appropriations  bill  that 
is  now  before  the  House.  While  some 
of  my  Banking  Committee  colleagues 
and  I  have  stnmg  reservations  about 
certain  iwovislons  in  the  appropria- 
ticms  bin,  I  have  every  confidence  that 
when  the  legislative  process  has  run 
its  course,  the  housing  program  that 
onerges  wHl  be  a  very  good  one.  I 
think  we  would  be  far  better  served  by 
keeping  the  process  going  and  agree- 
ing to  this  legislation  than  by  erecting 
roadblocks  to  the  passage  of  HJl. 
3133. 

No  one  is  more  conscious  than  I  of 
the  respMislbilities  of  authorizing 
committees  in  constructing  the  pro- 
grams approved  by  Ctmgress  each 
year,  and  I  believe  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  acted  promptly  and  reqwn- 


sibly  in  reporting  out  HJt  1.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  fully  understand  the  ef- 
forts made  by  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BOLAKO)  in  bringing 
this  appropriatlcms  bUl  to  the  floor  at 
this  early  date  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  HJl.  3133.« 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  BIr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  9133 

Be  U  enacted  by  Uie  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepreaentaHve*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrtu  aieembled,  Tbat  the 
f  oUowlnc  rama  are  spproprlsted.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwtae  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent agmdea.  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
pormtions.  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
endinc  September  30,  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Mr.  BOLAND.  lir.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  G^peaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuaBiir)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Skblbt.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (H.R.  3133). 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


who  is  an  active  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HJl.  3135.  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1984 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  bill  (HJl.  3135)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  section  303(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-344  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  has 
this  been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmUewmnan  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yleldbig. 

Tes.  I  have  spoken  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mms)  about  it. 


CREDIT  CARD  COUNTERFEITING 
AND  FRAUD  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dumani).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  credit  card  coun- 
terfeiting and  related  fraud.  This  bill, 
the  Credit  Card  Counterfeiting  and 
Fraud  Act  of  1983.  would  significantly 
strengthen  current  Federal  law  relat- 
ing to  credit  and  debit  card  counter- 
feiting. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  can  be 
well  documented.  During  the  last  3 
years  there  has  been  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  credit  and  debit  card  fraud 
and  related  criminal  activity.  World- 
wide losses  to  the  credit  card  Industry 
from  credit  card  counterfeiting  have 
risen  from  $15  million  In  1981  to  over 
$50  million  in  1982.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  over  330  percent  in  1  year 
alone  and  nearly  seven  times  greater 
than  the  total  counterfeit  losses  for 
the  previous  9  years.  Conservative  esti- 
mates by  the  industry  indicate  that 
for  1983  these  losses  are  expected  to 
double,  and  will  exceed  $100  million. 
Of  the  amount  reported  in  1982.  the 
United  States  alone  accounts  for  about 
94  percent  of  the  losses  or  mjproxl- 
mately  $47  million. 

Historically,  card-related  criminal 
activity  centered  on  the  use  of  lost  or 
stolen  credit  cards.  The  loss  or  theft  of 
the  card  usually  resulted  in  prompt 
customer  notification  to  the  card 
issuer  and  a  relatively  short  time 
period  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  card. 
However,  in  recent  years  criminals 
have  become  more  sophisticated  and 
have  focused  their  fraud  activities  on 
the  use  of  altered  and  counterfeit 
cards.  As  a  result,  these  criminals  are 
able  to  substantially  delay  the  warn- 
ing signs  and  dramatically  increasing 
the  fraud  losses.  The  average  dollar 
losses  per  counterfeit  card  have  been 
reported  by  the  industry  to  be  $1,000. 
Some  investigators  have  stated  that  an 
ambitious  and  hard-working  criminal 
could  use  a  single  counterfeit  or  fraud- 
ulent card  to  make  $10,000  in  phoney 
transactions. 

Many  of  the  card-related  crimes  re- 
flected in  the  industry's  losses  are  of  a 
type  which  were  unlmaglned  when  the 


existing  Feileral  credit  card  crime  laws 
wne  first:  enacted.  Counterftiting 
techniques  have  become  hlalily  ad- 
vanced. For  example,  sOk-acreaiing 
methods  sre  now  used  to  fabricate 
cards,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  T- 
shirts.  In  addition,  some  criminals  iron 
out  the  origliud  cardholder  Identifying 
inf  ormatioh  on  lost  at  stolen  cards  and 
reemboss  the  cards  over  the  valid  ac- 
count data.  In  other  sttuatioins.  collu- 
sive efforts  between  criminals  and  dis- 
honest merchants  or  merchant  person- 
nel result  In  the  use  of  valid  account 
data  on  fraudulent  sales  slips  which 
are  then  deposited  with  the  mer- 
chant's bdnk.  The  fraudulent  mer- 
chant thett  withdraws  cash  from  the 
deposit  aoeount  and  disappears,  only 
to  rean>egr  in  another  location  to 
begin  the  process  again. 

The  sophistication  shown  by  these 
recent  activities  results  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  credit  and  debit  card  fraud, 
organized  crime.  Criminal  organlHi- 
tions  no  longer  need  to  steal  cards; 
they  can  afford  the  equipmoit  re- 
quired to  manufacture  their  own 
fraudulent  cards.  TbusK  is  Increasing 
evidence  that  credit  and  debit  card 
crime  is  becoming  a  lucrative  comple- 
ment to  organized  crime's  traditkmal 
activities  in  narcotics  and  gambling.  As 
this  oocius.  the  inddenoe  of  violent 
crimes  associated  with  credit  and  debit 
card  fraud  is  also  Increasing.  A  concen- 
trated and  coordinated  counterattack 
by  Congress,  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties, the  credit  card  and  hanking  Indus- 
tries is  easdntiaL 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
distingulBhed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Conunlttee,  William  Huohbs, 
has  agreed  to  Join  with  me  as  the  prin- 
cliMd  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  pleased  to  have  a 
number  of  our  other  distinguished  Ju- 
diciary Committee  colleagues  Joining 
with  us  in  this  bipartisan  effort-  Cim- 
gressman  Harold  Sawtxr.  Congress- 
man HxHHT  Htdk,  Congrcigsman  Roa 
Mazzoli.  Congressman  LAwannat 
Smith.  Congressman  Bnx  McCoixum, 
Congressmsn  Clat  Shaw,  Congress- 
man Carlos  Moorhbad,  and  Congress- 
man Jnc  SkiTSKHBRxmRR. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today,  deals 
with  the  problem  of  credit  card  coun- 
terfeiting and  traffi^ing.  the  posses- 
sion of  counterfeit  or  sltered  cards 
and  the  possession  of  equipment  used 
to  counterfeit  or  alter  cards.  In  1070, 
Congress  amended  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  Among  other  things,  that 
statute  made  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use 
or  conspire  to  use  counterfeit,  ficti- 
tious, altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
fraudulently  obtained  credit  cards,  15 
U.S.C.  1644(a).  In  addition,  that  same 
law  made  it  a  Federal  crime  to  trans- 
port such  cards,  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
intent.  15  UJ3.C.  1644(b).  The  truth  in 


lending  law  also  made  it  a  crime  to  use 
any  "instrumentality  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"  to  sell  or  transport 
counterfeit  fictitious,  altered,  forged, 
lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
credit  cards.  15  UAC.  1644(c). 

As  significant  as  this  legislation  was. 
the  act  of  counterfeiting  credit  cards 
and  the  act  of  altering  otherwise  valid 
credit  cards  were  not  made  Federal 
crtanes.  Another  loophole  in  the  stat- 
ute is  that  it  does  not  punish  posses- 
slcm  of  a  fraudulent  card  or  other  simi- 
lar device.  Further,  case  law  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  of  the  statute 
has  limited  Its  prohibitions  to  acts  in- 
volving credit  cards  themselves.  V.S.  v. 
OaUhan.  666  F.  2d  422  (1982).  So.  the 
current  law  does  not,  for  example,  deal 
with  Uie  use  or  sale  of  any  device  or 
mechanism  that  could  be  used  in  the 
place  of  a  legitimate  pasmaent  device- 
such  as  sales  or  credit  slips. 

Our  bill  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  produce,  buy.  sell,  or  transfer 
a  "fraudulent  payment  device"— for 
example,  counterfeiting  and  traffick- 
ing. The  term  "fraudulent  payment 
device"  is  defined  in  section  2(d)  of  the 
bill  to  cover  a  broad  range  of  improper 
payment  mechanisms  that  can  be  used 
in  a  credit  card  fraud  scheme.  The 
term  includes  aU  manner  of  fraudu- 
lent or  potentially  fraudulent  devices 
including  counterfeit  cards,  altered 
cards,  stolen  cards,  and  "white  cards". 
This  bOl  would  also  pimish  the  posses- 
sion, with  intent  to  defraud,  of  five  or 
more  fraudulent  payment  devices.  Fi- 
nally, this  measure  would  punish  the 
production,  sale,  transfer,  or  posses- 
sion of  equipment  used  in  making 
fraudulent  payment  devices  or  used  to 
alter  otherwise  valid  cards. 

Penalties  for  the  violation  of  this 
new  criminal  law  would  be  as  follows: 
First,  in  the  case  of  a  single  violation, 
a  punishment  up  to  $10,000  or  impris- 
cmment  for  not  more  than  10  years; 
second,  where  the  offense  involves 
possession  of  five  or  more  fraudulent 
payment  devices  or  the  possession  of 
any  device  making  equipment,  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $50,000  and  impris- 
onment for  up  to  15  years;  and  third, 
in  the  case  of  second  or  repeated  of- 
fenses, fines  may  be  levied  up  to 
$100,000  and  imprisonment  for  up  to 
20  years. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  be 
complementary  to  the  Credit  Card 
Protection  Act  (H.R.  2885)  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Frahk  Ahhunzio. 
That  bill  is  currently  receiving  active 
consideration  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  It  principal- 
ly deals  with  another  important  aspect 
of  credit  card  fraud— the  dissemina- 
tion and  misuse  of  credit  card  num- 
bers. The  enactment  of  both  bills  is 
necessary  if  Congress  is  to  fully  ad- 
dress this  growing,  serious  national 
problem. 


Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  important  consumer  legis- 
lation. While  the  direct  victims  of 
credit  card  counterfeiting  and  credit 
card  fraud  are  the  banks  and  the 
credit  card  companies,  they  are  not 
the  only  victims.  The  losses  suffered 
by  the  financial  institutions  and  credit 
card  companies  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  fees 
for  the  card  and  increased  interest 
costs.  In  the  past,  credit  card  fraud 
and  counterfeiting  was  viewed  as  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  But  all  seg- 
ments of  society  now  agree  that  it 
costs  too  much  to  Ignore. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  prompt  and 
active  consideration  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  is  essential  that 
we  obtain  the  passage  of  effective 
criminal  legislation  as  qulddy  as  possi- 
ble so  that  vigorous  enforcement  activ- 
ity against  credit  and  debit  card  fraud 
can  begin  immediately. 


STOP  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
WITHHOLDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Coroorah )  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D'AMomts),  and  the  gentleman  from 
BAississippi  (Mr.  Lon)  that  continues 
the  fight  against  imposing  withhold- 
ing on  the  American  people  in  spite  of 
their  clear  opposition  to  it.  In  an  out- 
standing demonstration  of  the  power 
and  process  of  a  democracy,  our  con- 
stituents inundated  us  with  protests 
against  the  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding requirements  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEFRA).  Apprt^riately.  on 
BCay  17.  the  House  of  Representatives 
responded  to  this  m>peal  for  relief  by 
passing  H.R.  2973.  legislation  r^^eal- 
ing  the  withholding  provision  of 
TEFRA.  The  vote  was  a  resounding 
382  to  41  in  favor  of  repeal.  The 
Senate  passed  legislation  effectively 
killing  withholding  on  April  21  by 
voice  vote. 

Due  to  differences  in  S.  144  and  HJl. 
2973  that  have  not  yet  been  resolved, 
financial  institutions  are  being  forced 
to  gear  up  to  implement  withholding 
and  the  IRS  is  preparing  to  enforce  it 
untU  such  time  as  it  is  actually  re- 
pealed. By  law.  the  effective  date  of 
the  withholding  requirement  is  July  1. 
1983,  and  in  the  absence  of  enacted 
repeal  legislation.  aU  of  these  institu- 
tions are  going  to  great  expense  and 
devoting  much  time  to  a  provision 
that  will  clearly  be  repealed  before  too 
long.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can people  bear  the  continuing  cost  of 
preparing  to  implement  an  all-but- 
dead  law. 
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The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  he* 
the  enthorlty  under  section  MMb)  of 
TKFRA  to  delsy  "appUcmtkm  of  some 
or  bD  of  the  provWons"  of  vlthhold- 
liw  tn  TDRA  If  the  i)«yar(8)  wfll 
suffer  "undue  hsrdship."  It  seems  ob- 
vious to  me  that  ezpendlnc  gremt  sums 
of  money  and  time  to  implement  a  law 
that  win  Inevltaldy  be  rq»ealed  is  the 
ultimate  example  of  undue  hardship. 
Unfottunatdy  the  Seociary  of  the 
Treasury  has  not  acted  on  the  authcu-- 
Ity  provided  tn  section  SOMb)  of 
TDRA  to  tT!— !»****  this  cosUy 
burden  to  both  the  Treasury  and  the 
Nation's  ftnandal  institutions. 

The  bai  that  I  am  introducing  today 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
utOte  his  authority  under  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  wtthh«ddlnc  untO  final  resolu- 
tion by  Concress  (or  December  31. 
IMS.  at  the  latest,  as  limited  by  sec- 
tion SOMb)  of  TEFRA). 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  what- 
ever to  require  financial  institutions 
and  the  Treasury  itself  to  cmnply  with 
a  law  that  will  not  iwevaiL  I  urge  my 
ooBeagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
so  that  Oongreas  may  again  qjeak  with 
one  nrioe  against  withholding,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation at  the  first  oppcniunlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tot  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ssk  that  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Rac(Ma>. 

H.  Com.  Rbs.  1S3 
Fumsilni  the  mdw  of  the  ConsreH  that 
the  fim*'«"'«"t  poMlbillty  that  the  provi- 
doos  of  the  Inteiiua  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  rdatliw  to  wtthbokttac  from  Intereit 
and  JI»MgMli  wfD  be  repealed  to  creatlns. 
for  an  payocs.  an  undue  hardahlp  within 
the  meaniiw  of  «eetian  SOMb)  of  the  Tax 
■qaity  and  Ftaeal  Heeponaibnity  Act  of 
IMS  and  that  the  Seeretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury dMNild  ezerctae  hto  authority  under 
audi  Mctian  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
I  imtfl  December  31. 1M3 


by  OtM  Houte  of  tUpnaemUMva 
(Ou  Semate  eomeurrimgf.  That  tt  to  the  aenae 
of  the  CnwreH  that— 

(1)  the  wiUnwInt  poaritafllty  that  aub- 
chapter  B  at  diapter  34  of  the  Internal  Rer- 
cnne  Code  of  1M4  (relatinc  to  wlthhokUnc 
from  intereat  and  dMdenda)  will  be  repealed 
to  creatine  for  aO  payora.  an  undue  hard- 
ahlp wtthln  the  meanlnc  of  aeettao  SOWb)  of 
the  Tkz  WquMj  and  Vtacal  ReaponalMHty 
Act  of  IMS  (rdatbw  to  delay  in  application 
of  aueh  aobehapter  to  certain  payon).  and 

(3)  the  Seoretary  ot  the  Treaiiury  ahould 
proanlgate  rettdatloaa  purauant  to  auch 
aectkn  30Kb)  delaytns  the  effecthre  date  of 
aueh  aubchaptcr  B  with  reapect  to  all  payora 
untfl  December  31. 1M3.« 


I2BANON  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  ptcvkms  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oomauz)  is 
recogntwd  for  M  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  earU- 
er  this  afternoon  during  the  ccmslder- 
atkm  of  the  Suspenskm  Calendar  we 


had  the  rescdutlon  with  respect  to  the 
a^f^^uw^i  authmintion  for  aid  to 
Lebanon. 

In  the  resolution  is  contained  lan- 
guage that  I  am  sure  is  reqxmslve  to 
sane  of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  by  stmie  Members  of  the 
House,  including  myself. 

Recently  I  spoke  on  the  House  floor 
and  made  ref  ermce  to  the  letter  that  I 
addreesed  to  the  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 
one  of  our  meet  able  leaden  in  the 
House,  and  in  fact  incorporated  into 
the  RnoBD  the  copy  of  the  letter 
pointing  out  my  grievous  concern, 
which  If  anything,  has  deepened  today 
rather  than  been  allayed,  with  respect 
to  the  actual  content  and  the  letter  of 
the  law  known  as  the  War  Powers 
Umltatlcm  Act.  which  this  Congress 
approved  in  1974  after  great  debate 
and  after  a  veto  by  President  Nixon 
and  then  said  veto  having  been  over- 
ridden by  the  Congress. 

I  was  present  during  the  entire 
length  of  debate  of  that  nuitter. 
Though  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  have  of  course  felt  and 
have  shared  this  great  concern  also  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
most  of  whom  also  have  not  been 
members  of  this  ctMnmittee.  but  who 
because,  as  in  my  case,  find  that  this  is 
part  and  parcel  of  our  inescapable 
duty  as  Members  of  this  lawmaking 
body.  We  know  thAt  our  primary 
source  of  power  and  our  remonslbillty 
is  preeminently  consecrated  to  the  de- 
fense and  the  promulgation  of  those 
interests  of  a  particular  locality,  that 
particular  geographical  district  that 
we  have  the  hcmor  to  represent,  but  at 
no  time,  and  this  incidentally  throiigh 
history,  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
American  parliamentary  system,  this 
great  democratic  edlf  ace  of  represent- 
ative government,  has  always  been  a 
basic  issue,  and  that  is,  how  far  does  a 
Member  feel  a  responsibility  to  act  on 
matters  that  are  naticmal  in  scope  or 
transcend  the  purely  parochial  limita- 
tions of  that  geographical  district? 

Well,  of  course,  it  is  one  of  those  im- 
ponderables. Tou  can  debate  it  to  the 
end  of  time.  Just  like  the  question  of 
the  remonsibillty  of  a  Representative 
in  representative  government.  And  I 
guess  one  of  the  most  extensive  de- 
bates and  utterances  about  that 
mAtter  was  on  the  part  of  the  great 
singiteh  representative  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury about  the  very  deflnltlon  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  accountability 
of  a  Repreaentatlve  to  his  constitu- 
ents. In  other  words,  to  what  extent 
does  a  Monber  honor  his  own  Judg- 
ment, his  own  knowledge,  his  own  dis- 
cretion, his  own  participation  In  the 
fray,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  to 
what  extent  does  he  automatically 
register  what  aiK>ears  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  the  <q;>inlon  of  the  electorate 
in  his  particular  district? 


But  in  the  ease  involved,  the  ooooein 
Is  the  commitment  of  our  1.600  or  so 
airborne  troops  in  Beirut.  800  miles  up 
the  desert  and  those  serving  militarily 
in  El  Salvador,  which  as  incidentally 
been  the  reason  for  my  continued  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  and  actually  the 
reason  why  I  was  motivated  to  writing 
the  letter,  raising  the  direct  question 
with  this  committee  and  Its  chairman 
recentiy. 
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I  have  constituents  who  are  in  the 
service  and  have  beoi  at  every  (me  of 
our  outlying  outposts  throughout  the 
world.  And  in  today's  dialog,  we  must 
remember   that   this   particular  bill 
came  up  under  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar, which  means  that  you  cannot 
offer  any  amendments  and  all  you  can 
do  is  talk  about  it  for  20  minutes.  It  is 
true  that  if  a  record  vote  is  demanded. 
it  must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  was 
very  littie.  if  any.  debate— there  were  a 
handful  present.  The  Suspension  Cal- 
endar, since  its  reform  here  of  the 
rules  permitting  it,  is  a  take-off  of 
what  I  caU  the  State  legislative  modus 
operandi.  When  I  was  In  the  State 
senate  in  Texas,  we  had  what  is  called 
the  local  and  uncontested  calendar, 
which,  up  here,  we  call  the  Suspension 
Calendar.  It  is  supposed  to  be  reserved 
for  those  bills  or  resolutions  that  are 
"noncontroverslal,"  but.  in  reality,  at 
times  we  learned  the  hard  way.  This 
was  where  the  tricky  woric  would  take 
place,  and  many  a  bill  was  slimed  on 
the  local  and  uncontested  calendar 
which  was  neither  local  nor  tmcontest- 
ed.  although  here  that  may  not  be 
true,  in  a  blunt  way.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  had  these  experloices  with  some 
of  the  matters  that  have  been  placed 
on    the    Si»R>enslon    Calendar.    But 
today's  dialog  revealed  that  the  funda- 
mental question,  as  I  said  in  my  letter 
to  the  rh^*""*".  which  the  Congress, 
I  believe,  is  abdicating,  ia  its  Insistence 
that  the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act 
be  complied  with.  The  terms  of  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act  are  such 
that,  once  a  President  cranmlts  troops 
or  armed  services  personnel,  after  a 
60-day  period,  under  one  section  of  the 
act,  he  is  supposed  to  report  to  the 
Congress. 

This  President  now  in  power,  Mr. 
Reagan,  in  reporting  under  the  terms 
of  this  act.  as  I  discovered  when  I 
checked  it  out  3  weeks  ago.  has  done 
no  more  or  no  less  than  what  two  of 
our  prior  Presidents  have  done  under 
the  terms  of  this  act.  They  have  com- 
plied pro  forma  with  one  part  of  the 
resolution  and  then  Just  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  other  part 

I  remember  the  debate,  when  we 
were  arguing  these  words  and  provisos 
of  that  act  and  followed  it  with  in- 
tense interest,  whereas  I  say  and 
repeat.  I  was  present  at  every  minute 


of  that  dAMte  because  I  think  my 
fellow  dtlaens  will  recall  and  my  col- 
leagues p^rtieulariy  that  It  was  a 
period  in  which  the  American  people 
were  satiatBd  with  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  Presidential  wars. 

Now,  the  Congreas,  It  Is  true,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  the  aide  and  ex- 
clusive war^maklng  powers.  What  I  see 
is  the  ccmtinulng  tragic  developnient 
since  the  ReorganlntloQ  Act  of  1947 
and  the  so-called  post-World  War  n 
legislation  tn  whkh  the  creation  of  the 
Defense  Department  resulted,  among 
other  things,  the  obvious  cpngresslon- 
al  unwllllntness  or  disinterest  or  Indif- 
ference toihurd  reexamining  the  entire 
structure  as  postured  In  that  act' of 
1947. 

As  I  said  long  before  I  ever  thought 
I  would  be  In  the  Congress,  fundamen- 
tal questions  such  as  the  impressing  or 
oonscriptinB  of  unwUUng  Americans 
Into  undeclared  wars  that  turned  out 
to  be  hot,  from  a  cold  war  status  to  a 
hot,  shooting  status,  in  which  some- 
body wss  toing  to  giet  hurt  or  killed, 
have  not  been  oonfRmted  by  Congress. 

Is  it  constitutional?  I  never  thouiAit 
so.  And  all  during  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  debate,  I  raised  the  Issue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  whm  the  extension 
amendments  to  the  Regtstration  Act 
In  1967  came  up,  I  was  the  lone 
Member  te  bring  up  an  amendment 
that  would  have  defined  that.  At  thAt 
time,  as  late  as  1967, 1  could  not  get  11 
Members  1»  stand  up  to  try  to  get  a 
vote,  but  4  years  later.  In  1971,  when  I 
again  presmted  the  amendment— and 
what  was  the  amendment?  It  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reiterati<m 
of  the  provision  that  is  in  the  first  ver- 
sl<»  of  the  Service  Act  of  1941.  That 
one  had  carried  by  one  vote,  rii^t 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war— that 
is.  active  outbreak  of  the  war.  and  our 
participation. 

The  reason  why  the  driiate  was  that 
extraneous  has  been  forgotten,  hss 
been  overlooked,  and  has  been  buried 
in  the  dust  of  history.  The  reason  was 
that  issue.  So  there  is  a  phrase  in  that 
original  act  that  sajrs  no  American 
shall  be  conscripted  against  his  will  to 
serve  outside  of  the  continental 
United  States  unless  there  Is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  expressly  provided  so  by 
the  Congress. 

So  that  when  the  war  broke  out.  of 
course,  the  tide  of  unity,  the  spirit  of 
service,  was  so  expressive  that  actually 
the  draft  hardly  was  needed  when  you 
had  lines  of  volunteers  waiting  to 
enlist.  But  then  we  failed  to  come 
back,  as  we  have  throui^  our  history, 
and  reassos  the  changed  world  after 
the  so-called  end  of  the  war.  which  I 
maintain  has  not  ended.  We  still  do 
not  have  a  peace  treaty.  The  war  has 
not  ended.  We  have  300,000  Americans 
in  Germany  alone,  45,000  in  Korea, 
and  now  our  present  1.200  marines  in 
Beirut,  and  better  than  1.500  airborne 
up  cm  th(!  desert,  and  an  unknown 


number  riaht  now  in  Central  America 
and  South  America^-pArticularly  in 
Central  Amolca. 

So  that,  with  all  of  these  develop- 
ments, and  finally  the  revulsion,  the 
Htori<u«in>  the  divisions  in  our  society. 
are  still  agltAtIng  us  aiul,  as  I  see  It, 
mostly  because  we  faUed  to  address 
these  fundamental  issues.  If  a  Presi- 
dent did  not  have  the  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  unlimited  manpower  con- 
wettpOon,  would  his  generals  give  him 
the  same  advice  under  different  situa- 
tions calling  for  Judgment  evaluation 
declsians  once  a  dedsion  is  made  to 
transcend  the  diplomatic  and  going  to 
the  military?  This  fundamental  issue 
has  not  been  addressed  since  the  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1047  when  the  De- 
fense Department  resulted. 

So  I  said  then,  and  I  have  said 
through  the  years,  if  it  were  intended 
that  the  1947  act  was  final,  it  would  be 
fine.  But  I  have  read  the  debates  of 
that  period,  and  at  no  time  was  that 
set  considered  a  gospel,  a  Bible,  or 
sacred  script.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  Secretary  of  Defense  had  not 
been  in  office  6  months  before  he  had 
to  crane  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  a 
very  substantial  amendment  to  that 
act. 
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Again,  all  of  this  has  been  forgotten. 
But  how  long  shall  we  continue  to  see 
through  this  glass  darkly,  through  a 
glass  that  gives  us  a  distorted  assess- 
ment of  the  real  world,  what  is  hash 
poiing  in  the  real  world,  and  the  fact 
that  when  a  President  is  asked,  "Mr. 
President,  for  how  long  are  you  send- 
ing the  marines  to  Beirut?"  and  he 
says,  "I  do  not  know.  It  all  depends  on 
the  Government  of  Lebanon."  Today, 
we  are  passing  a  resolution  adding  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  help— among  other 
things,  train  its  military— a  govern- 
ment that  at  this  point  does  not  even 
hAve  control  of  entire  Beirut,  much 
less  Lebanon  itself,  and  where  now.  as 
a  result,  as  I  pointed  out,  and  the  mo- 
tivation for  my  immediately  sending 
thAt  letter  to  the  chAirman,  the  secret 
arrangement  entered  into  recently  be- 
tween, among  others,  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon  and  Israel,  in 
which  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
and  there  has  been  no  denial  when  the 
European  press  has  reported  it.  that 
whAt  it  means  is  an  open-ended,  un- 
limited commitment  on  the  part  of  our 
country,  where  even  now  I  maintAin 
the  plans  are  being  made  to  augment, 
increase,  the  number  of  marines  in 
Beirut. 

I  got  up  on  this  House  floor  and  I 
said,  and  I  made  allusion  to  words  that 
to  me  are  very,  very  provocative.  They 
are  like  hearing  a  sacred  anthem,  and 
that  is.  "For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  un- 
certain soimd.  who  then  shall  do 
battle?"  It  is  true  today  as  when  St. 
Paul  said  it.  And  St.  PauI  had  been  a 
warrior. 


And  that  is  true.  What  is  the  misskm 
of  our  marines?  What  about  the  mis- 
sion of  the  1,500  or  so  airborne  up  on 
the  desert?  Peacekeeping?  PeaoekeQ>- 
ing  from  whom,  from  what  fighting? 
When  we  asked  the  question,  because 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution committing  troops,  this  has 
never  been  done  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress.  On  Presidential  request,  yes, 
but  when  we  ssked.  "What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this?  Why  do  we  have  troops? 
Why  American  troops?" 

"Well,  because  it  is  going  to  be  a 
multinational  peacdce^Tlng." 

"Well,  what  other  countries  are  in- 
volved?" 

At  that  time,  the  only  ones  they 
knew  of  were  Sri  Lanka  and  maybe 
one  South  American  coimtry,  as  it  has 
turned  out  to  be,  Colombia.  Our  then- 
Secretary  of  State  Just  called  up  the 
Colombian  President  and  said,  "Well, 
if  you  want  any  more  of  our  aid,  you 
better  lend  us  some  soldiers  to  share 
up  there  in  the  desert."  and  they  did. 
In  fact,  they  sent  a  substantial 
number.  They  have  about  1,000.  But 
outside  of  that,  what  other  nation  is 
helping  compose  this  so-called  multi- 
national peacekeeping?  Peacekeeping 
what? 

"Oh.  this  is  because  after  the  Camp 
David  agreements.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  sent  a  letter  to  Sadat  and  to 
Mr.  Beghi.  saying.  'Look,  you  fellows 
are  having  some  doubts  and  are  wor- 
ried about  each  other.  If  it  wiU  help 
any.  I  am  willing  to  initiate  a  move- 
ment to  form  a  military  peacekeeping 
mission  that  will  go  up  there  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  the  agreement  safe- 
guarded.'" 

But  what  agreement?  Is  it  an  agree- 
ment involving  the  United  States?  No. 
It  is  an  agreement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

So  I  asked  the  question:  "We  send 
the  troops.  Suppose  Israel  charges 
that  Egypt  is  violating.  What  do  we 
do?  Send  the  troops  into  Egypt?  Sup- 
pose it  is  the  other  way.  Suppose 
Egypt  charges  that  Israel  is  violating 
Camp  David.  What  do  we  do?  Send  the 
troops  into  Israel?" 

The  answers  are  not  forthcoming. 
The  only  answer  was,  "That  is  not 
going  to  hi4>pen."  Well,  that  is  what 
they  told  us  when  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  ncmhazardous  or  non- 
combat  status  of  our  boys  in  places 
like  El  Salvador.  The  administration 
Just  told  me  last  week  that  they  do  not 
consider  those  combat  areas;  they  are 
not  hazardous  duty  areas.  Neither  is 
Beirut. 

"Tou  mean."  I  said,  "after  our  Em- 
bassy has  been  blown  to  bits,  killing  16 
Americans,  among  others,  you  mean 
this  is  a  noncombat.  nonhostile  area? 

"Tes,  we  do  not  consider^  this  that 
kind  of  situation." 
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I  nid.  "Well.  I  cmn  understand  tn  El 
Salvador  where  you  finally  let  the 
poor  soldier  boy  carry  a  sldeann.  a 
pistoL" 

Two  years  ato.  when  I  raised  the 
issue  that  they  did  not  even  have  that, 
they  finally  changed  around  and  al- 
lowed them  to  carry  a  pistol,  they  told 
me  the  same  thing:  "That  is  not  has- 
ardous:  that  is  not  a  combat  area." 

I  said.  "By  what  trU±  of  definition 
can  you  say  that?  Why.  there  are 
bombs  going  off  every  day."  My  con- 
stituents serving  there  tell  me  that  the 
only  reason  they  have  been  safe  has 
been  because  both  sides  involved  in 
that  fratricidal  omflict  have  a  policy 
of  leaving  our  perscumel  alone  for  the 
moment  But  last  week  they  an- 
nounced a  change  in  that  policy  and 
they  murdered  our  Commander  Shau- 
felberger.  who  happens  to  be  Navy 
and  who.  incidentally,  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  almost  inhuman  sacrifice 
that  our  mistaken  policies  are  de- 
manding. 

No  nation,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful—and I  said  this  during  Korea, 
before  I  ever  thought  I  would  be  here, 
and  I  have  said  it  all  during  Vietnam- 
there  is  no  nation.  I  do  not  care  how 
powerfxil  or  how  mighty  it  pretends  to 
be.  that  can  carelessly  sacrifice  its 
youth,  even  one.  on  the  altars  of  the 
defense  of  false  policies  in  behalf  of 
.  dictatcws.  tjrrannical  governments, 
unjust  governments,  that  sooner  or 
later  are  going  to  be  undone  by  the 
people  themselves  in  those  countries, 
but  in  the  meantime,  they  have, 
maybe  unjustly,  because  if  there  is 
any  country  that  is  free  and  genuinely 
humane,  it  is  the  United  States,  yet 
right  now  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  in  others,  we  are  alined  with  the 
oppressors,  with  the  tjrrants.  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair  to  America,  but 
as  long  as  we  persist  in  policies  «na- 
nating  from  our  looking  through  that 
glass  darkly,  we  will  continue  to  err 
and  fan.  disastrously  as  it  turned  out 
in  Vietnam,  a  price  for  which  yet  has 
finally  to  be  paid  and  the  potential 
fraught  not  only  with  mischief  but 
greater  disaster  right  now  in  Lebanon, 
if  not  in  Central  America  before,  for 
we  insist  on  mivercepticms. 

I  have  been  very  troubled  in  partici- 
pating in  the  debates  here  on  the  so- 
called  defense  appropriations,  on  the 
nuclear  freeie  debtee,  and  seeing 
here  the  persistent  misconception  of 
the  world,  whether  it  is  Latin  Ameri- 
can or  whether  it  is  Central  Europe. 

Russia.  China. 
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I  am  not  sajring  that  the  United 
States  akxie  is  a  nation  in  darkness  be- 
cause of  this.  So  are  these  other  coun- 
tries. If  ever  there  was  humanity's 
crying  need  for  bridges  of  communica- 
tloo  between  these  countries— China. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States— it  cer- 
tainly is  now  because  there  is  no  ques- 


tion in  my  mind  of  that,  given  the  war 
psychosis  that  has  beoi  particularly 
developed  by  this  President  in  power 
toward  Russia  alone,  where  our  leader 
says  that  Russia  and  its  leaders  are 
the  focus  of  all  evil,  and  yet  turns 
around  and  says.  "Mr.  Congressman.  I 
want,  like  never  before,  twice  the  mili- 
tary budget  of  Just  a  budget  or  two 
ago.  $2ao  billion"— half  of  which  is  for 
what?  The  defense  of  Europe,  where 
we  insist  on  perceiving  Europe  as  if 
this  were  still  1947  and  where  our 
troops  are  daily  insulted. 

Oh.  we  call  them  something  else.  We 
change  the  designation,  and  we  caU 
them  "defense,  defense  troops."  Do  we 
think  those  countries  and  the  people 
of  those  countries  think  so?  No.  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  they  are  still 
occupation  troops. 

We  have  seen  these  tides  coming 
now  out  of  England  of  what  some 
people  say  is  anti-Americanism,  in  fact 
so  strong  that  Just  less  than  1  week 
ago.  the  reports  coming  out  of  Eng- 
land were  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  canceled 
a  personal  meeting  with  President 
Reagan  because  her  political  advisers 
told  her  of  the  rising  tide  of  anti- 
Americanism  because  of  the  so-called 
cruise  missile  argument,  that  is,  the 
stationing  of  the  cruise  missile  and  the 
Pershing  n  in  Europe  which  we  set  for 
December  and  on  which  there  is  a 
strong  tide  of  popular  unwillingness  in 
middle  Europe  as  weU  as  in  England. 
And  these  advisers  said.  "Hey,  look, 
you're  going  to  have  an  election  in 
June  here.  Remember  that  if  you  meet 
with  President  Reagan  right  now  with- 
out this  question  being  resolved  about 
the  finger  on  the  cruise  missile." 

England  is  telling  us  the  same  thing 
the  Germans  have  for  some  years  now. 
that  "If  you  want  to  put  a  nuclear 
warhead  here,  then  we  want  to  have  a 
little  say-so  as  to  when  you  press  the 
button." 

That  is  the  issue.  That  is  the  fimda- 
mental  issue,  the  issue  that  is  necessi- 
tating this  tremeiulous.  calamitous 
burden  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
taxpayers  for  this  Interpretation  of  de- 
fense needs  based  on  a  view  of  the 
world  that  I  hold  is  no  longer  true  nor 
reaL 

How  long  are  the  leaders  of  our 
country  going  to  persist  in  failing  to 
confront  the  American  people  with 
the  truth,  with  the  issue?  I  think  most 
of  it  is  from  fear,  fear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  very  fearful  and 
apprehensive  or  would  not  under- 
stand, which  means  that  they  are  in- 
sultlzig  and  imderestimating  and  actu- 
ally showing  the  real  contempt  they 
have  for  the  people. 

That  is  Just  like  aU  this  talk  about 
how  much  they  care  for  the  soldier 
boys.  If  they  did,  if  they  were  really 
concerned,  they  would  face  up  to  the 
act,  and  I  hope  they  will  accept  an 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  at  the 
first  propitious  time  to  give  those  poor 


boys  at  least  hasardous  duty  pay  every 
month,  extra  pay.  because  if  they  are 
shot  dead,  they  are  Just  as  dead  if  they 
are  shot  under  a  ntmoombat  situation 
as  in  a  defined  combat  situation. 

It  is  Just  an  Alice-ln-Wooderland. 
unbelievable  situation,  and  it  means 
we  have  learned  nothing  since  Viet- 
nam. This  is  exactly  what  prevailed  in 
May  1963.  This  is  the  reason  I  feel  a 
particular  involvement,  for  I  feel  I  am 
charged  with  knowledge,  and  I  recaU 
May  1903,  as  if  it  were  today.  The 
President  was  John  Kennedy— a  great 
guy,  a  wonderful  friend. 

What  were  the  facts?  The  same.  We 
had  an  airman  in  my  district,  the  son 
of  a  very  personal  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  going  to  be  given  some  kind  of 
honor  or  decoration,  and  I  was  asked 
to  attend  before  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. It  turned  out  that  the  reason 
he  was  there  was  that  he  had  been 
shipped  back  because  he  was  an  advis- 
er. He  had  been  a  cargo  master  on  a 
helicopter,  and  while  on  his  last  flight, 
he  had  received  hostile  fire,  and  since 
he  was  in  an  advisory  capacity,  he  had 
no  arms  to  defend  himself  with.  It  was 
the  same  story  then.  Why,  they  are 
advisers,  they  are  not  in  combat,  they 
are  not  exposed,  they  are  not  going 
out  to  the  battlefield:  they  are  Just  ad- 
visers. 

So  there  was  this  yotmg  airman,  this 
cargo  master,  confronted  with  hostile 
fire,  and  he  turned  to  the  soldier  of 
Vietnam  who  was  armed  and  asked 
him  to  fire  back,  and  he  refused.  Then 
he  did  what  I  would  have  done  and 
what  any  human,  with  the  basic  law  of 
self-preservation,  would  have  done:  he 
grabbed  the  gun  and  fired  back.  When 
he  landed,  he  was  threatened  with 
being  reported  for  violating  his  adviso- 
ry capacity.  So  he  was  shiived  home 
to  avoid  some  kind  of  an  incident.  Ap- 
parently, he  had  been  on  almost  300  of 
those  kinds  of  missions.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve it. 

There  was  no  way  I  coiild  have  in- 
voked the  world  of  1963,  because 
today,  being  a  little  gunshy  as  a  result 
of  Vietnam,  there  is  more  awareness.  I 
think  most  Americans  know  where 
Lebanon  is  and  where  El  Salvador  is, 
though  not  much  more  than  that,  un- 
fortunately, as  reflected  by  our  policy- 
makers. But  who  knew  where  South 
Vietnam  was  in  May  1963? 

But  I  did  make  inquiries,  and  one  big 
difference  between  1963  and  1981, 
when  I  raised  the  issue  for  the  first 
time  with  this  administration  in  the 
case  of  El  Salvador,  was  that  we  had 
access  to  that  President.  We  do  not 
now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  last  fate- 
ful trip  to  Texas,  President  Kennedy 
brought  that  up  and  told  me  to  my 
face  that  he  had  made  a  decision  that 
he  would  be  annoimdng,  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  his  return,  he  was 
going  to  meet  with  Cinqpac  in  the  Pa- 
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dflc  to  review  what  he  called-and  I 
quote  dlreMly— "that  whole  Southeast 
Asia  thing."  Then,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  litUe  tebin.  he  said.  "And  I  want 
you  to  know  that  as  of  ibt  end  of  this 
year,  December  31.  we  are  bringing 
them  all  bfick.  including  helloopters." 

That  could  have  meant  only  the 
thing  I  had  been  pestering  him  with 
since  June,  and  that  was  this  AUoe-ln- 
Wonderlaad.  crasy— I  do  not  know 
what  other  word  to  use— pOUcy  of  ex- 
poring  an  American  to  loss  of  life  or 
limb  without  even  having  the  basic 
means  of  (defending  himself. 

And  here  we  are  now.  That  was  in 
1963.  This  is  1983.  It  Is  the  same  thing. 
We  saw  the  Embassy  official  and  16 
Americana  who  died  when  our  Embas- 
sy was  obliterated  in  Beirut.  They  are 
dead.  Tet  they  were  not  reoriving  the 
haiardoua  duty  pay  that,  for  a  While, 
the  Embassy  employees  In  El  Salvador 
had  been  given.  But  we  never  have 
even  considered  doing  that  for  the 
military  because  the  administration 
feels  that  once  it  does  that,  then  it  de- 
fines that  as  a  combat  area  and  then 
they  have  to  go  bade  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  War  Powers  Umita- 
Uons  Act. 

I  ask.  wtiat  is  witmg  with  that?  If  I 
am  the  Resident  and  I  have  req>ect 
for  our  institutions,  which  means  the 
coequal  and  independent  Congress, 
would  I  not  be  consulting?  Would  I 
not  be  divulging  the  secret  agree- 
ments, agreements  announced  evoi  by 
the  newspi4)ers? 

D  1440 

I  think  I  would,  unless  I  was  fearful 
of  something.  What  Uiat  is  I  do  not 
know. 

AU  I  know  is  that  at  this  point  in 
time  the  Congress  has  a  duty  under 
the  plain  words  and  meaning  of  those 
words  in  the  War  Power  UmitatiiHis 
Act  to  can  for  a  r^Dort  on  the  pain  of 
who  is  violating  that  act  from  the 
President. 

I  have  i4)pealed  for  such  a  thing. 
Just  today  I  received  a  reply  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  committee.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  evaluate  every  word  he  an- 
swered me  with,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  agrees  with  the  fundamental 
pranises  of  the  letter  I  directed. 

I  say  that  the  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility because  it  still  has  aome  ves- 
tiges of  itt  constitutional  power  of  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings.  But  I  am 
saying  that  we  have  a  reqwnsibillty 
not  Just  because  it  involves  a  handfuL 
I  say  that  even  if  it  were  one  Ameri- 
can, our  country  cannot  afford  to 
waste  a  life  needlessly,  fruitlessly,  in  a 
cause  not  only  not  understood  but  not 
even  defihed.  and  with  the  potential 
for  great  mischief  because  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind,  I  do  not  have  to 
be  a  seer  or  a  pn^het.  Just  from  the 
reports  that  have  emanated  thus  far, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  United 


States  has  accepted  a  greater  responsl- 
bOity  and  commitment  which  can 
become  imminently  and  preeminently 
open  ended  if  you  have  an  active  out- 
lareak  of  hostilities.  Not  even  involving 
the  Syrians,  which  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
that  is  inevitable  now,  but  smne  of  the 
other  organizations,  groups,  terrorists, 
and  the  like  which  have  grown  like 
wild  flowers  in  the  Lebanon  area. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are 
that  the  reasons  why  we  have  marines 
in  Beirut  is  to  preserve  order  for  the 
Lebanese,  for  the  Lebanese  Govem- 
mmt.  But  preserve  order  for  whom 
and  fitmi  whcnn?  That  has  not  been  at 
all  mentioned. 

Even  at  this  point  it  is  not  deter- 
mined who  exactly  bombed  and  de- 
stroyed the  American  Embassy  in 
Beirut  with  a  heavy  toU  of  life,  16 
Americans  among  others. 

What  if  there  is  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities? Are  we  involved?  What  do  we 
do?  Does  the  President  then  say  we 
are  not  going  to  let  murderers,  we  are 
not  going  to  let  terrorists  turn  us 
aw«y?  Or  does  it  reach  a  point  where 
we  have  to  withdraw  ignominously  like 
we  did  in  Saigon? 

These  are  potentials.  Tet  they  are 
not  factored  into  any  consideration 
that  officially  our  leaders  and  policy- 
makers want  to  admit  to. 

Does  the  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  ask  these  questions?  I  think 
so.  Even  if  we  run  the  risk  that  the 
President  can  come  and  say,  "OK, 
boys,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  I  want 
the  equivalent  of  a  specific  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  involving  Lebanon." 

I  do  not  doubt  if  he  exerts  his  tre- 
mmdous  power  and  pressure,  as  he  did 
recently,  that  he  would  get  such  a  res- 
olution. That  is  one  thing. 

But  the  other  thing  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  indifferent  to  its  own  laws 
and  to  later  come  back  and  complain 
about  quote  unquote  "Presidential 
wars." 

In  El  Salvador  our  stake  is  even 
greater  and  our  risk  is  even  greater. 
Such  has  not  been  fully  appreciated 
either  in  the  Congress  or  on  the  pol- 
icymaking levels  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernment, the  administration. 

It  is  very  distressing  to  some  of  us 
who,  because  of  the  geographical  situ- 
ation, and  also  the  history  and  the  cul- 
tural traditions,  includhig  language 
and  the  like,  that  one  has  Inherited, 
and  it  hurts,  it  hurts  very  much  to  see 
this  great  country  which  is  really, 
truly  great.  If  it  were  not,  why  would 
you  have  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  desperately  trying  to  come 
into  America?  Tou  do  not  see  anybody 
deq)erately  trying  to  get  out.  You  see 
the  great  debate  on  our  immigration 
revisions  about  this  tremendous  prob- 
lon  of  people  coming  in. 

What  are  they  coming  from?  Much 
of  it  the  result  of  our  policies. 

Why  should  it  be  that  we  would  be 
alined  with  the  dictators  and  the  ty- 


rants and  the  oppressors?  The  worid 
has  changed,  but  we  still  see  Latin 
America  according  to  this  Presidait, 
as  CUvin  Coolldge  whoi  he  sent  the 
Marines  to  Nicaragua.  For  what 
reason?  Because  Mexico  was  exporting 
Bolshevism.  That  was  before  we  used 
Marxism,  Leninism,  and  communism. 
It  was  Bolshevism  in  the  1920's.  So 
they  sent  the  marines. 

We  had  more  marines  down  there 
than  there  were  Nicaraguan  soldiers. 
What  good  did  it  do  us? 

Let  me  tell  you  the  heritage  that  we 
left.  We  trained  the  army  that  was  re- 
cently ejected,  and  we  put  in  power 
and  kept  in  power  one  of  the  most 
loathsome  dictators  in  the  history  of 
any  country,  and  that  is  saying  a  lot. 

Let  me  say  that  what  we  so  cavalier- 
ly HfaaniBn  as  our  advisory  military 
intervention  is  a  very,  very  dirty  Job 
right  now.  I  would  hope  that  some  of 
oiur  leaders  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  President  on  down  would 
personally  get  a  GI  from  over  there 
and  just  talk  to  him.  try  to  find  some 
way  to  really  get  him  to  really  let  his 
hair  dowiL  They  will  find  out. 

He  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  worse 
communication  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor than  there  was  in  Vietnam.  He  will 
tell  you  that  our  identification  is  with 
those  forces  that  have  dominated  that 
country,  exploited  that  country,  op- 
pressed it.  And  maj^  we  could  get 
away  with  it  in  the  world  that  existed 
up  to  even  5  years  ago.  It  has  all 
changed. 

I  fail  to  see  why  as  I  have  been  advo- 
cating since  April  1. 1980— and  certain- 
ly nobody  can  say  I  was  partisan  be- 
cause that  was  President  Carter— to 
exert  American  leadership  while  it 
still  had  some  leverage.  Of  coiirse  now 
that  leverage  is  gone  but  why  is  it 
gone?  Because  we  will  not  exert  lead- 
ership. We  have  abdicated  leadership. 
Our  Presidents  have  not  forged  leader- 
ship qualities  either  in  the  interna- 
tional financial  community,  as  wit- 
nessed at  the  recent  Williamsburg 
Conference  where  the  only  agreement 
was  everybody  agreed  not  to  discuss 
the  issues. 

Why?  Because  President  Reagan  did 
not  want  to  have  an  agenda.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
leadership. 

The  French  were  saying  let  us  come 
up  with  a  new  moneta^  system,  there 
is  no  question  that  this  thing  has  col- 
IftDSCdL 

No.  Do  not  talk  about  it.  Do  not 
bring  it  up. 

D  1450 

We  wanted  to  talk  about  the  Japa- 
nese surplus  of  trade.  Well.  "No.  do 
not  bring  that  up.  because  if  you  do 
then  we  will  bring  up  your  question, 
lUgh  interest  rates  and  the  like." 

So.  they  made  agreement,  an  agree- 
ment not  to  discuss  anything.  So  you 
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had  araprcme  Um.  party  at  ^muama- 
burt.  We  have  been  doiiig  the  nine 
thtaig  with  Latin  America.  We  have  re- 
fused to  work  ooUectlvely.  So,  what 
has  happened?  There  hai  been  very 
Uttle  reported  In  our  Pren.  but  aU 
throu^MMit  Latin  America  that  Is  all 
you  read.  The  Contadora  group,  the 
five  countries.  Ifexloo.  Venouela.  Co- 
lombia, nmama,  Oosta  Rica,  meeting, 
whidi  they  Just  had  their  fifth  meet- 
taac  to  do  what?  To  try  to  see  how 
they  can  reooodle  the  sltuatlcm  In 
Central  America,  see  If  they  can  find 
some  way  to  accommodate  a  cessation 
of  these  *f«M"g«  that  are  going  on  in 
this  strife,  because  the  United  States 
wm  not  exert  leadership.  We  have  lost 
our  leverage. 

In  fact.  I  tried  to  tell  President 
Carter  In  A^U  19M  that  at  the  most, 
maybe  we  would  have  about  90  days 
when  we  could  exert  some  good  lever- 
age, whereby  we  could  come  In  and 
ooUecttvely.  that  Is  with  our  neighbors 
and  partners  in  the  Western  World,  in- 
stead of  doing  It  unilaterally,  where 
we  wm  never  get  out.  The  way  we  are 
gcring.  I  will  say.  It  is  a  sinkhole:  we 
will  not  get  out.  we  cannot  and  If  we 
Impressed  every  able-bodied  American, 
we  would  not  have  enough,  all  because 
we  insist  on  looking  through  this  glass 
daridy.  And  with  the  fantastic  notions 
that  are  outworn,  because  for  200.  300 
years.  Latin  Amorlca  might  have  been 
wHllng.  and  those  oppressed  masses 
might  have  been  but  not  now;  not  in 
the  context  of  this  world. 

And  so.  the  United  States,  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  its  hegemony, 
that  Is  its  power,  which  can  be  re- 
trieved if  we  exert  the  leadership  re- 
quired, but  if  we  do  not  offer  it  and 
insist  on  predicating  our  action  in  a 
unilateral  way.  in  a  military  way.  we 
are  doomed  and  foredomned.  not  only 
to  faflure  but  to  the  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  the  naturally  empirical  re- 
ality, of  the  real  power  of  America. 

And  actually  the  solutions  are  not 
complicated:  they  are  simple.  They  are 
Just  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  basic  faith 
and  principles  that  America  has 
always  stood  for. 

People  throughout  the  world  would 
reoogntee  it.  We  need  not  worry  about 
that.  But  I  say  that  at  this  point  I 
hope  that  when  we  do  have  a  vote,  if 
we  have  a  vote  on  this  resolution 
today,  that  there  will  be  a  reexamina- 
tion and  that  the  Congress  wlU  rise  to 
Its  responsibJHty.  not  abdicate,  as  I 
charge  it  has  for  some  time  now.  The 
War  Powos  limitation  Act  in  its  plain 
language  clearly  Indicates  the  Presi- 
dent, both  tai  the  case  of  El  Salvador, 
but  more  so  In  the  case  of  Beirut,  is  in 
vfadatlon  of  the  terms  of  the  War 
Powers  limitation  Act. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  HJL  1242 

Mr.  8TANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  HJl.  1242.  and  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consult  that  this  request  appear 
Just  prior  to  the  special  orders  for 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEWER  CHARGES  SHOULD  BE 
TAX  DEDUCTIBLB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalcb) 
is  recognised  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  two  bills  that  would 
proride  much  needed  tax  relief  for 
taxpayers  in  North  Tonawanda  and 
Niagara  Falls  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  for  taxpayers  across  the 
country.  The  bills  would  allow  taxpay- 
ers to  deduct  their  sewer  charges  for 
Federal  lncc»ne  tax  purposes. 

The  first  bill  provides  that  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes,  a  sewer  tax 
is  a  sewer  tax.  is  a  sewer  tax  no  matter 
how  it  is  figtued.  User  fees,  real  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  ad  valorem  taxes  levied 
to  support  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  sewers  and  waste-water  treat- 
ment facilities  would  be  tax  deducti- 
ble. Presently,  user  fees  based  on  the 
number  of  gallons  of  water  used  by 
each  homeowner  and  business  are  not 
deductible.  As  a  result  of  this  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  North  Tona- 
wanda and  Niagara  Falls  taxpayers 
cannot  deduct  their  sewer  taxes  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes,  while 
taxpayers  in  several  western  New  York 
communities  can.  This  inequitable  sit- 
uatl<m  is  mirrored  across  the  country 
in  neighboring  communities. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  staff  es- 
timate that  my  bill  or  similar  legisla- 
tl(m  would  reduce  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues by  $50  to  $100  million  annually 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  allow  commimities  that 
CTurently  have  a  user  fee  system  to 
change  their  method  of  tax  collection 
to  an  ad  valorem  system,  thereby  al- 
lowing taxpayers  to  deduct  their  sewer 
taxes  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
The  1977  Clean  Water  Act  amend- 
ments permitted  the  use  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  to  raise  funds  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  federally  financed 
waste-water  treatment  plants  if  such  a 
system  were  in  place  by  December 
1977.  My  bill  would  remove  this  time 
constraint  and  allow  communities  to 
adopt  ad  valorem  systems.  Clearly  this 
approach  places  a  burden  on  the  local 
community,  but  it  does  provide  us  with 
another  legislative  vehicle  to  achieve 
the  same  objective:  that  is.  to  allow 


taxpayers  across  the  country  to  deduct 
their  sewer  taxes  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  that 
my  two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
HJt.3186 

A  bill  to  vaeoA  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  allow  all  recipients  of 
mnta  for  treatment  works  to  uee  dedicat- 
ed ad  valorem  taxes  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  Act  that  such  recipi- 
ents adopt  uier  ehanes  to  pay  for  oper- 
ation and  malntensnoe  of  treatment 
worlu 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepmentaHvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreta  aaaenMed,  That  the 
second  eentenoe  of  ■ecUoo  a04(bXl)  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  itrlklnc  out  "which,  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  aentenoe,". 

HJt.  SIST 

A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  to  allow  a  deduction  for  aewer 
taxes,  rents,  and  other  similar  sewer 
charces 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RevreaentaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conareaa  aaaemUed, 

Sacnoa  1.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  164  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatinc 
to  definitions  and  special  rulea.for  deduc- 
tion of  taxes)  is  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowlns  new  parasraph: 

"(6)  SSWIB  TAXES.  aSMTS,  AMB  OIHSS  SIMI- 

LAB  SKWBS  cHAaoBS.— The  term  'real  proper- 
ty taxes'  shall  include  sewer  taxes,  rents,  or 
similar  sewer  charges,  regardless  whether 
same  are  computed  per  capita,  or  on  the 
basis  of  real  property  valuation  or  usage.". 

Sac.  3.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subaeetion  (c)  of 
secti<Hi  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  denial  of  deduction  in 
the  case  of  certain  taxes)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Taxes  assessed  against  local  beneflU 
(other  than  sewer  taxes,  rents,  or  other 
similar  sewer  charges)  of  a  kind  tending  to 
Increase  the  value  of  the  property  asseoed; 
but  this  paragraph  shall  not  prevent  the  de- 
duction of  so  much  of  such  taxes  as  is  prop- 
erly allocable  to  maintenance  or  Interest 
charges.". 

Ssc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clat  (at  the  request  of  BCr. 
Wright),  for  June  1  through  June  6, 
on  account  of  representing  the  House 
at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Labor  Organhsatlon. 

Mrs.  COLUirs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  June  1  through  Jime  6, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


(The  following  MMnber*  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mrs.  WUaxtm  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  FnH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoBOOBAW.  fw  5  mtnutea.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GomauK)  to  revlae  and 
extend  thehr  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  AHmmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHtaui,  for  00  mtnutea.  today. 

Mr.  LaFslcb.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  GnMAiir.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  I^tASK.  for  30  minutea.  on  June 
2. 

Mr.  Shamhoh.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  14. 


Mr.  PCMOBR. 

Mr.FteHzxL. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GOMZALB)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ahubsoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GoHZALB  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Ijuyn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hakiltoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BaowH  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  Amnmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoHXS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bonm  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 


f or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Maktiw  of  Illinois)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Vah»kr  Jaot. 

Mr.LsMt. 

Mr.  CHAlniLiR. 

Mr.  BaoAMFiBLD  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hmma. 

Mr.  Grxch. 

Mr.  Hammbrschmidt. 

Mr.  Kant  tn  three  instanrwi 

Mr.  HTofe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shtjmwat. 

Mr.  LAOOMABsnio. 

iil.  EasMKBOKH, 
Mr.  WOKTLBT. 

Mr.  CoueHLiH. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  IiAinos. 

MtlCollihs. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GuABiHi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OTmroBR. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  JOHBS  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BoHimt  of  Michigan. 

Mt.Walbbbh. 

Mr.  BBILBHSOlf . 

Mr.  RoDnro. 


BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Houae  Administration,  repented 
that  that  committee  did  <ki  May  26. 
1983,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
«>proval.  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Jl.  2990.  An  act  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HJt.  2681.  An  act  to  make  certain  amend- 
mente  to  sections  4.  13.  14.  15.  and  15B  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  oi  1934:  and 

HJr.  Res.  265.  J<^t  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
CMnmtmity  development,  and  for  oClier  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  iinder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8. 684.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  727.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior  to  set  sside  certain  Judgment 
funds  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort 
Bntliold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  and 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clo<^  and  55  minutes 
pjxL).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  June  2. 1983.  at  10 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Report  of  a  House  committee  con- 
cerning the  foreign  currency  and  XJJB. 
dollars  utilized  by  it  during  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1983  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  ixavel  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-384  is  as  follows: 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  dause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive comnunications  were  taken  from 
the  Spenloer'B  table  and  referred  as  f ol- 

lOWK 

1244.  A  litter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmlttint  a  <lnft  of  proposed 
leodalation  to  eatabUih  an  improved  pro- 
gram for  extra  long  fltaple  cotton;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1246.  A  letter  from  ttie  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  reguIaUom 
entitled  "Ijaw-Related  Mucation— Inetitu- 
tionalisaUcn  Projects  Notice  of  nmding  Pri- 
orities" scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
Federal  Rc«ister,  pursuant  to  section  405  of 
Public  La«  B4-482:  to  the  Ooramittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  regulations 
enUtled  "Pinal  Priorities  for  the  Innovative 
Prognuns  for  Severely  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren" scheduled  for  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  pursuant  to  section  405  of 
Public  lAW  04-482:  to  the  Coonmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


I  and! 


1247.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Nation- 
al Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  board's  activities 
tar  1083,  pursuant  to  section  437(J)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  1084-85  guaranteed 
stwtent  loan  family  contribution  schedule, 
pursuant  to  sections  428(aX2KD)  and 
482(aX2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1085:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  murder  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Albert  A.  Schaufelberger  m.  USN,  VS. 
Navy  representative  to  the  military  group. 
El  Salvador,  on  May  25,  1083,  pursuant  to 
section  21(cX2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sdl  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Thailand  (transmittal  No.  83-31),  pursuant 
to  section  38(b)  of  the  Arms  Control  Act;  to 
the  Omnmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitttaig  copies  of  international 


agreements,  other  tlian  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  first  semiannual  ac- 
tivities report  of  the  Inspector  (General  for 
the  period  October  1,  1882.  through  March 
31,  1083,  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  PubUc 
Law  85-452,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  sixth  semiannual 
activities  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  October  1.  1082,  ttirough 
lilarch  31,  1083,  ptuvuant  to  section  5(b)  of 
Public  Law  85-452,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1254.  A  letter  fnmi  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  activities  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1083,  pursuant  to  section 
5(b)  of  Public  Law  05-452,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
first  semiannual  report  of  liis  office  for  the 
first  lialf  of  fiscal  year  1083.  pursuant  to 
section    208(c)    of   Public   Law    05-01.    as 
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to  Um  OoBBUtto*  OB  OovcnuiMnt 


UM.  A  tetter  from  the  DInetor.  Office  of 

iMIMiMint    tniMBilttliw  the 

wpoft  ca  the  Wnanrtel  lUtiM  of  the 

maait  lyatcBi  for  the  ftaeal 

ywr  endBW  oepttnber  Mt.  IMl  pumnnt  to 

•eeltai  iai(»)  of  Public  I«w  M-SM:  to  the 

OiMMBittae  OB  OoveniBMnt  Openttane. 

IMT  A  letter  tnm  the  Deiraty  Airirtant 

of    Defenee     (Mknintatratlon). 

nottoe  of  a  propoeed  new  rao- 

,  pomant  to  S  UB.C.  SSlito):  to 

the  Oommlttcc  on  Oovcnuiient  OpcfmUooe. 

IMS.  A  tetter  tram  the  Deputy  AiiMuit 

of    Defenee    (adntntatnUlon): 

otloe  of  a  propoeed  new  rae- 

pumiant  to  S  UAC.  S6Sa(o):  to 

the  OouBlttee  on  Ooveniment  Operettone. 

ISM.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Airietant 

aecratary     of    Defence     Ctlmlnlitretinn). 

ottee  of  a  propoeed  new  ree- 

,  punuant  to  5  VA.C.  WtaioY,  to 

the  «"<"■«—«**«■  on  Oovemment  Operatlooc 

ISM.  A  tetter  fNn  the  Deputy  Aarietant 

of    Defenee     (atknintatratlon). 

otice  of  a  propoeed  new  ree- 

,  punuant  to  5  UJaC  W»HLoX  to 

the  Connittee  on  Oovemment  Operatlone. 

IMl.  A  letter  tram  the  Deputy  Amtatant 

Secretary    of     Defone     (aftntatletratkm). 

traiMBlttlnf  notice  of  a  propoeed  new  rec- 

ordi  lyitem.  punuant  to  S  UJ&C.  S6aa(o):  to 

the  Ooeamtttee  on  Ooverament  Operattona. 

van.  A  letter  fktn  the  Deputy  Aniitant 

Secretary     of    Defenee    (artmhititration). 

traiMmtttliw  notice  of  a  piopoeed  new  rec- 

ccdi  ayatem.  punuant  to  5  UJac.  653a(o):  to 

the  Connntttee  on  Oovemment  Operationa. 

1M3.  A  tetter  tram  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

traiMmittliw  the  fifth  report  on  atepa  taken 

toy  the  Department  of  Juatloe  to  comply 

with  the  intent  of  Congrem  that  aectlon 

\vn  <rf  ttUe  IS  of  the  United  Statea  Code 

apidy  to  caam  invohring  parental  Iridnaping 

and  interatate  or  international  fll^t  to 

avoid  proeecutlan  under  applicable  state 

fdony  itatutee  purauant  to  Mction  IMb)  of 

PubUc  I«w  M-«ll:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

1M4.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  executive  Office 
of  the  Prerident.  tranmaltting  a  aoll  coneer- 
vatlon  aervlce  plan  for  the  South  Fork  Uck- 
ing  River  waterahed.  Ohio,  pursuant  to  aec- 
tlon S  o<  the  act  of  August  4.  1954:  to  the 
Commtttee  en  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 


a  iliafl  uf  fopoaod  Inglslallnn  tn  i 
tlcB  TM  of  titte  U.  United  Statea  Code,  to 
peraitt  the  Secretary  of  Def enae  to  approve 
certain  regulations  governing  excepted  serv- 
ice tfitintf«y~  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
for  other  puiposes;  Jointly  to  the  Ooramlt- 
teea  on  Armed  Servioea  and  Post  Offloe  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEB  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUtuae  2  of  rule  zm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  ts  follows: 

Mr.  ac  LA  OARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJt  3477.  A  bill  entitled  the  Slpsey 
WOdemem  Additions  Act  of  1963:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  9ft-98  Pt.  U).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HoiMe  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA:  Committee  <m  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  9.  A  bm  to  designate  componenU 
of  the  National  WUdemeas  Preeervatkm 
System  in  the  State  of  Florida:  with  amend- 
menU  (Rept.  No.  96-102.  Pt  n).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  3676.  A  bOl  to  authorise  apiwo- 
priations  through  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
National  Aquaculture  Act:  with  amend- 
menU  (Rept  No.  96-lM.  Pt  H).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt  2937.  A  bill  to  amend 
UUe  38.  United  Statea  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependen- 
cy "M<  indemnity  compensation  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  children,  and  for  the  pur- 
poee  (Rept  No.  98-228).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


1265.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (dvil  worlu),  transmitting 
a  report  with  respect  to  providing  a  spoil 

uea  for  the  De9  Creek  project. 
NewB.  Va..  pursuant  to  section 
ia2(a)  of  PubUc  law  94-587  (H.  Doc  No.  96- 
66):  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (ctvO  works),  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  on  Irondequolt  Creek 
watershed.  N.T..  pursuant  to  section  306  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966:  to  the  Com- 
mtttee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

1267.  A  letter  tram  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Ottlee  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  the  period 
October  1962  through  January  IWtton  De- 
fense Department  procurement  from  small 
and  other  *'i'"«~'»  ftrms.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlOB  16(d)  of  the  Small  Businem  Act  as 

to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  Clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker. 

Consideration  of  HJt  2498  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  extended  for 
an  «'*Hiti««n>i  period  ending  not  later  than 
June  13. 1963. 


PX7BLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  biUs  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mrs.   BOXER   (for   herself.   Mr. 
CoBLBO.  Mr.  Paksita.  Mr.  Fasio.  Mr. 
Bosoo.  and  Mr.  BaowR  of  Califor- 
nia): 
HJt  3178.  A  biU  to  ammd  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  minimum  standards  for  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  COUilNS  (for  henelf.  Ms. 
Fboabo.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Howaio. 
Mr.  EDSAa.  Mr.  AsBAaao.  Ms.  Mnnn^ 
SKI.  Ms.  Oaxax.  Mr.  Ramb..  Mr. 
FAonaoT.  Mr.  Baowa  of  California. 
Mr.    CaocxRT,    Mr.    Stokbs.    Mr. 


Tath.  Mr.  OmMsa.  Mr.  Cut.  Mr. 
bwAsaa  of  CaUf omla,  Mr.  Lowar 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Maanr): 
HJt  3179.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  devel- 
opment of  children  and  the  tunetlontng  of 
famlUea  by  establiahlng  a  comprehensive 
Federal  child  care  program  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  avaOabUlty  of  chUd 
can    servkses    white    protecting    parental 
rights,  and  for  other  pnrpoass;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educatkn  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJt.  3160.  A  bOl  entitled:  The  Child  Nutri- 
tion AmendmenU  of  1963:  Jointly,  to  the 
Coeunlttees  on  Agrlcultura  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FISH    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 
HooBBa.  Mr.  Htm.  Mr.  Masbou.  Mr. 
MoCoLLUM.    Mr.    MooaiiBAB.     Mr. 
Sawtbb.   Mr.   SmBinaBnnBi.   Mr. 
Sbaw.  and  Mr.  Bmm  at  Florida): 
HJt  3181.  A  biU  to  amend  titte  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  provkte  penaltlea  for 
credit  card  counterfeiting  and  related  fraud: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRXNZEL: 
HJt  3182.  A  bQl  to  allow  produoen  par- 
Udpatlng  In  the  payment-ln-klnd  program 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  optkm  to  receive  from  the  Secre- 
tary a  6-month  nonrecoune  loan  to  pay  for 
continued  storage  of  the  commoilltiea  re- 
ceived by  such  produoen  under  such  pro- 
gram: to  the  CoBunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  niENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jamom): 
HJl.  3183.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  assure  aooeas  of 
unemployed  workns  to  health  benetlta  cov- 
erage, to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provkte  block  granU  to  States  to  provide 
health  — «-*-~'»  to  unemployed  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OREEN: 
HJl.  3184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  real  estate  taxea  impoaed  on  tenants:  to 
the  CoBomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
HJt  3185.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Fedoal 
Water  Pidlution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
ctmstruction  and  operation  of  certain  treat- 
ment works  which  are  subject  to  regulation 
under  international  treattoa:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

HJl.  3186.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollutton  Craitrol  Act  to  allow  all  re- 
cipients of  grants  for  treatment  works  to 
use  dedicated  ad  valorem  taxea  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  act  that  such 
redplenU  adopt  user  chargea  to  pay  for  <»>- 
eratlon  and  '««»«»it«»>n«»  of  treatmmt 
works:  to  the  Committee  aa  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

HJl.  3187.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  sewer  taxea.  rents,  and  other  similar 
sewer  charges:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr..LUJAN: 
H.R.  3188.  A  bm  permitting  American 
prisonen  of  war  held  by  the  Japanese  after 
the  Bataan  death  march  to  sue  in  the  VA. 
Court  of  Claims:  to  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  i^M  SNOWE: 
HJt  3189.  A  bm  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Attain  to  establish  an 
experimental  program  to  deteniilne  the  f  ea- 
sibmty  of  furnishing  iliagnTt***  health-care 
servtees  to  certain  veterans  in  areas  of  the 
United    States    that    are    geographically 


remote  troas  health-care  fadlltlea  of  the 
Veterana'  Admlniatratlon:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veteransf  Attain. 

By  Mn  ANNUNZIO: 
HJ.  Res.  185.  Joint  reaohitlaB  dealgnatlng 
Deeember  1.  1983.  aa  "IVatloaal  Ctvfl  Air 
Patrol  Dayf' :  to  the  OoBunittee  ob  Post 
Office  and  ClvQ  Senrloe. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER  (tbr  htaasdf.  Mr. 

Udau*  Mr.  Mabbbt.  Mr.  Dbxomb. 

Mr.    Waiobsb.    Mr.    Woui;    Mr. 

HoWABB.  Mr.  Oaboa,  Mr.  WSatbb. 

Mr.  MoAKLBT,  Mr.  WsiiaBSOB.  Mr. 

OoTBB.  Mr.  Faobxbot,  Mr.  Subumbb. 

Mr.  tcvont  of  CaUfania.  Mr.  Vbbio. 

Mr.  Dowhbt  of  New  Totfe.  Mia. 

ScaaoBBBB.    Mr.    flSiBBBi  IBU.    Mr. 

Cao^BBTT.  Mr.  JavraaBS.  Mr.  FSi- 

obaB.  Mr.  Qbat.  Mr.  Wtboi.  Mr. 

ScBsim.  Mr.  RAwautiBB,  Mr.  Boaco. 

Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  FkABB.  Mr.  Bd- 

WABBa  of  CaUfania,  Ma.  Kaptub. 

Mr.  QanaTAa.  jlr.  Kosmatm.  Mr. 

Mr.  Fin.  Ux.  EBaAB.  Mr.MeHuai. 
Mr.  KABXBBMBia.  Mr.  PSAaB.  Mr. 

Daschlb.  Mr.  Lbbhab  of  CaUtomia, 
Mr.  RoDDio,  Mr.  WSna.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Eaabs.  Mr.  Kiubb;  Mr.  Bbowb 
of  CaUtomia.  Mn.  StauiBUBa.  Mr. 
SntdB.  Mr.  MoBBiaoB  of  Connecti- 
cut Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waahlngton.  Mr. 
LtmainB.  Mn.  BosBB.  Mr.  Owawa. 
Mr.  AoDABBo.  Mr.  MtXama.  Mr. 
WntH.  Mr.  SATAfli;  lAr.  Babbbs.  Mr. 
MnCHBLL.  and  Mr.  Siaoaaai); 
VL3.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolntlan  calling  for 
negotiations  to  halt  the  productlOB  of  aepa- 
rated  plutonlum:  to  the  Committee  an  For- 
eign Aftalra 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'AMouaa.  and  Mr.  Lon): 
H.  Con.  lies.  133.  Concurrent  resolutfam 
expresring  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  oontlnalng  posslbmty  that  the  provl- 
skMis  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  withholding  from  interest  and 
dividends  wlU  be  repealed  is  creating,  for  aU 
payors,  an  undue  hardship  within  the  mean- 
ing of  sectlsn  308(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibmty  Act  of  1963  and  that 
the  SeueUay  of  the  Treasury  should  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  such  section  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  such  provisim 
unto  December  31.  1963:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Res.  314.  Resolution  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  Reputdte  of  Tunisia  on 
the  27th  anniversary  of  Tunisia's  National 
Day:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mir.  WHITEHUR8T  (tor  himself, 

Mr.  CoBCOBAB.  Mr.  OnraaiCB,  Mr. 

KsAtm.  Mr.  MCDobald.  and  Mr. 

McBwBB): 

H.  Rea.  tl5.  Resolution  relating  to  Uie 

building   of  weapmis   for  deployment   in 

ipace:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


lOaCORIALB 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
riids  were  presented  and  referred  as 
foUows: 

156.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  rela- 
tive to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Space  Command, 
Peteraon  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

157.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  a  new 
Jotaa  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

156.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Flaeal  Responsibmty  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
CoBunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJt  2053:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall  and  Mr. 

SOLABZ. 

HJl.  2118:  Mr.  Nixlsoh  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
McNultt. 

HJt  2263:  Mr.  OiminasoM,  Mn.  Colubs, 
Mr.  McKomxT.  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

HJl.  2377:  Mr.  FteHZBU 

HJl.  2453:  Mr.  Rrtbb  and  Mr.  Wilsom. 

HJl.  2483:  Mrs.  Boxxa. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  800:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr. 
Coonou  Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr.  Amobxws  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Jacobs,  snd  Mr.  Suhia. 

HJt  943:  Mr.  Htk  and  Mr.  Vbmto. 

HJt  1031:  Mr.  Molloham. 

HJt  1093:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Cbahx,  Mr. 
QuicxMKm,  Mr.  Bbitt,  Mr.  McCobdy,  Mr. 
RuBB.  Mr.  Stxbholm.  ICr.  Stokbs,  Mr. 
SmoB.  and  Mr.  W(»tlxt. 

HJt  1155:  Mr.  Batbs.  Mr.  Dixoh.  and  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

HJt  1176:  Mr.  Eckabt,  Mrs.  Bocos.  Mr. 
SHuaiaa.  Mr.  Obkas.  and  Mr.  Tauzih. 

HJt  1336:  Mr.  Pxiai. 

HJt  1285:  Mrs.  Kxhhxllt.  Mr.  Mohkisoh 
of  Connecticut  Mr.  Kogovsbk.  and  Mr. 
DraoB. 

HJt  1584:  Mr.  Tobricklli.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr. 
iMnm  of  California,  Mr.  Dtsoh,  and  Mr. 
DntOB. 

HJt  1646:  Mr.  Mavrodlks. 

HJt  1693:  BCr.  Carx  and  Mr.  Evahs  of  Illi- 
nois. 

HJt  1870:  Mr.  Asdabbo,  Bfr.  Batxhah.  Mr. 
BoBBB  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bhooiipibld,  Mr. 
Bbowb,  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bbothill,  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collims,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiB.  Mr.  Dahixl  B.  CaAMX.  Mr.  DbWihx.  Mr. 
DowBBT  of  New  York.  Ms.  Febbaro,  Mr. 
FUH.  Mr.  FoGLiErrA,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Goke, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hahser  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  HoTBB.  Mr.  Kastermzixb.  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington.  BIr.  Ldkxm.  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr. 
Mabbioit,  Mr.  McCtHXOM,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
OWBBS.  Mr.  Pashatah,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Rich- 
ABOSOH,  Mr.  RosnrsoR,  Mrs.  Scrroxder,  Mr. 
ScKinzx,  Mr.  Sperce.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Wal- 
OBBB,  Mr.  Watkirs,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
WnuAKS  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolp,  and  Mr. 
TouBO  of  Alaska. 

HJl.  3012:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Midilgan,  Mr.  Owers,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Savais,  Mr.  AcKERMAR,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 


H.R.  3S83:  Mr.  Torricelu  and  Mr. 
Ixlard. 

HJt  2711:  Mr.  Batbmah,  Mr.  Clabkb.  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foa- 
STTHE,  Mr.  OoooLiBG,  Mr.  Hnj.iB,  Mr. 
Hobtor,  Mr.  Koltbb,  Mr.  Maxzir  of  New 
YoriL,  Mr.  MoBBisoR  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  QunxxR,  Mr.  R(»ibsob,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Sperce,  Mr.  Stargelard,  Mr. 
Wortley.  and  Mr.  Yatror. 

H.R.  2777:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  2817:  Mr.  Barrzs,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
liOHG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mrs.  Holt, 
and  Mr.  Batbmah. 

HJl.  2885:  Mr.  Patmar. 

HJl.  2941:  Mr.  Iaabd. 

H.R.  3018:  Mr.  Dchksar  and  Mr.  Pahbtta. 

HJl.  3021:  Mr.  Lorg  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  FRosi,  Mr.  McCLoa- 
kxy,  and  Mr.  IfviRX  of  California. 

H  J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Pahetta. 

HJ.  Res.  235:  Mr.  Batemar.  Mr.  Bethurb. 
Mrs.  IJX>YD.  Mr.  Cbockett,  Mr.  Emersor. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Kastch.  Mr.  McNulty.  Ms. 
Srowe.  snd  Mr.  Wheat. 

HJ.  Res.  254:  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mrs.  BoxEB.  Mr.  Walsber.  Mr.  Foao 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ackbbmar.  Mr.  Seibbb- 
LiRG,  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Fbbrzel.  Mr.  Foa- 
sytre.  Mr.  Kasikhmeier.  Mr.  Kilobx.  Mr. 
Evars  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jores  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Suhia,  Mr.  Ixvire  of  California.  Mr. 
Rbguia,  Mr.  PATTBtsoR,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Oejdersor,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Lipirsxi,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr,  Dymally,  Mr.  Borior  of  Mkdil- 
gan,  Mn.  Schrhoeb.  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  VxRTO,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr.  FBighar.  Mr. 
DixoR,  Mr.  McKiRREY.  and  Mr.  AuCon. 

H.J.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  O'Brier,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Towrs. 
Mr.  Dixor.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Madigar.  Mr.  Eably.  Mr.  C^ourter,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Corybrs,  Mr.  Yourg  of  F7oilda. 
Mr.  BuRTOR,  Mr.  Traxlkr,  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr. 
Oejdersor,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Rostxrkowski,  BCr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Yourg  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Oradisor.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Lbrt,  Mr.  Browr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Lewis  of  norida,  Mr.  Ackxb- 
MAR.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Hammer  schmidt. 
Mr.  JoRXS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and 
Itx.  Whitehurst. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107;  Mr.  Moakley.  Ms.  Fied- 
ler. Vtr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Shahror. 
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CXNTRAL  AMKRICAN  POUCT  AT 
THE  CROeSROADS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR  ^ 


'ATIVB 


HI  THB  BousB  or 

Wedmefdaw.  Jwme  1.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Ifictilgan.  Mr. 
CbMsker.  last  week,  we  aU  read  with 
deep  MROW  of  the  death  of  a  U.& 
mllltanr  advisor  In  El  Salvador.  Even 
as  we  moum  thia  track:  event,  and 
extend  our  sympathy  to  the  of  fleer's 
family,  we  cannot  help  but  be  alarmed 
by  the  larter  tanplkastions  and  by  the 
determination  of  the  Reagan  sdminls- 
tratioa  to  send  more  military  advisers 
to  the  region.  We  cannot  help  but  ask 
where  this  policy  is  leading.  And  we 
cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  the 
still  fresh  wounds  this  Nation  suffered 
in  Vietnam. 

The  parallels  between  our  policy  in 
Indodilna  and  the  folly  of  our  current 
involvement  in  Central  America  have 
been  carefully  documented  by  my  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Howau 
Wotrc  in  a  recent  speech  in  his  home 
district.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
speedi  in  the  Rboobd  with  the  hope 
that  other  Members  of  Ccmgress  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it.  and  to  listen 
to  the  concerns  of  their  constituents 
on  this  issue.  Last  week,  a  Washington 
Post  poll  reported  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  believe  there  is  a  great 
danger  that  the  United  States  will 
become  too  entangled  tn  internal  Cm- 
tral  American  problems.  As  Congress- 
man WouB  argues,  and  as  recent  news 
stories  so  pain^l^ly  ctmfirm.  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America  is  at  a  cross- 
roads. 
The  artlde  follows: 

QOmUL  *— — «'^»"  PDUCT  at  THB 

doaoKMiw 

I  tm  bappy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
mMt  with  you  tonight  and  abare  aome  of 
my  thouchta  about  the  current  debate  over 
American  pidley  in  OentnJ  America.  Let  me 
ny  trcm  the  outaet  tbat  I  am  more  alarmed 
with  our  Central  American  poUey  and  the 
dMalve  Impact  the  debate  on  this  policy  la 
havtnc  bi  our  country  than  I  have  been  with 
any  ianie  atnoe  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  the  past  two  weeks  my  coUeacuea  on 
the  Foralcn  AfCalrs  Coamtttce  and  I  have 
ment  many  long  hours  coosldertaic  the 
quertlona  of  future  aid  to  B  Sahrador  and 
the  AibwinlBtratlon's  covert  aaslstanif  to 
the  anti  aanrtlnlBU  forces  in  NIcaracua.  We 
have  Urtened  to  Admtnlatratlan  witnesses, 
reoehred  highly  daaslfled  CIA  briefings  and 
itlsfiissul  the  Issues  extensively  among  our- 
sdvcs.  Very  frankly.  I  have  a  keen  sense  of 
deja  vu.  An  aO-too-famUlar  pattern  Is 
witt'l«"g.  and  I  fear  we  are  about  to  make 
the  same  — '-*-^*-  we  made  In  Vietnam.  I 


the  same  dtatortloos  and  decepUons.  I 
the  same  phony  white  papers.  I  see  the 
_^  effort  to  brand  aU  oppoattkm  to  gov- 
etnmenU  we  support  as  ICandat-insplred.  I 
see  the  same  tendency  to  mislnterptet  what 
is  oasfinrisIlT  an  tntemal  struggle  as  solely 
the  coMequenee  of  outside  agltatlan.  I  see 
the  same  Inellnatkm  to  rely  on  military  so- 
lutloas  when  negotiated  solutkms  are  the 
only  lasting  answer.  I  see  the  same  efforts 
to  *«»""«.  the  critics  rather  than  the  flawed 
policy  they  crttldae.  I  see  the  divlslveness  of 
the  Vietnam  years  re-emerging. 

We  must  avoid  this  outcome.  The  cross- 
roads we  have  now  reached  In  our  Central 
Ammwu-mn  pollcy  Is  a  uruasroads  for  our 


THB  WBOira  BUinrosu  ams  thb  WBom 


My  quarrel  with  the  Administration's 
Central  American  policy  is  not  with  Ita 
goata.  I  share  the  President's  concern  that 
Central  American  countries  not  be  takm 
over  by  Marxist  regimes.  None  of  us  wants 
to  see  the  countries  of  Central  America 
became  bases  for  the  projection  of  Cuban  or 
Soviet  power  In  our  hemisphere.  What  Is  at 
Issue,  however.  Is  the  meaiu  by  which  the 
PieaMent  Is  trying  to  achieve  those  goals.  I 
believe  our  current  policy  is  oounter-produc- 
Uve.  It  wOl  achieve  a  result  exactly  opposite 
from  that  which  is  Intended.  As  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  IntelUgenoe  recently 
ronrhMlfd  In  lU  report  on  the  covert  assist- 
ance program  in  Nicaragua: 

"If  ever  there  was  a  formula  for  VA. 
policy  faUure  in  Central  America,  it  would 
Involve  two  elements:  (1)  acU  that  could  be 
charaeteriMd  as  U.S.  Interventlonism  In 
Nicaragua,  and  (2)  an  ■in*»»«^  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Somoaa.  Both  diaracteriaatkms 
can  now  be  made." 

Let  me  explain  In  more  detail  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Presklent  has  made  the  wrong  di- 
agnosis tn  Central  America  and  why  his 
remedy  Is  likely  only  to  deepm  the  regional 
crisis. 

THB  CAOSBS  OP  UmBST 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  misunderstood  the 
causes  of  revolution  In  Central  America 
Presklent  Reagan,  in  his  speech  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  n  and  on  other  occarions. 
has  empbaslBed  external  factors— Soviet 
and  Cuban  support  for  leftist  revolutlonar- 
ICT  as  the  main  concern  of  the  United 
Statea  In  the  region.  He  sees  Central  Amer- 
ica almost  exclusively  as  part  of  a  global 
Bast-West  struggle.  He  perceives  the  prob- 
lem In  CI  Salvador,  in  partknilar,  as  a  dassk; 
case  of  externally  .based  communist  subver- 
sfcm,  which  must  be  combatted  at  any  cost 
with  heavy  military  asstrtance. 

Tragically,  the  Presklent  and  his  foreign 
pollcy  advisns  have  consistently  failed  to 
comivehend  the  political  signlfkanne  of  the 
enormous  poverty  and  the  rampant  Injus- 
tice that  has  afflicted  Central  America,  or 
the  counter-productive  nature  of  United 
States  policy  responses.  For  decades  Central 
America  has  been  run  for  the  most  part  by 
UA-supported  dictators  and  right-wing 
military  regtanes.  The  wealthy  elites  have 
omtrolled  the  land  and  the  resources  of 


these  countries,  while  the  campeainas-^e 
peasant  farmers— have  lived  tn  dire  poverty 
subject  to  brutal  otfkdal  terror.  Unless  pov- 
erty Is  eradleated.  unless  genutaw  tend 
reform  Is  carried  out.  unless  human  rights 
are  leapected.  Central  America  will  remain  a 
region  In  revcdutlooary  ferment. 

The  folly  of  our  current  poUey  Is  that  It 
will  be  peroehred  In  the  regkm  as  only  the 
latest  example  of  "Yankee  tanperlallam"- 
the  gunboat  dlplomaey  that  has  often  diar- 
aeterlMd  our  Central  American  pdley.  It 
needs  to  be  emphaslaed  that  current  Cen- 
tral American  sensitivities  about  Thitted 
States  pcdley  are  not  without  historical 
foundatkm.  It  was  18U  that  an  American. 
William  Walker,  took  a  private  army  to 
Nicaragua,  and  proceeded  to  dedare  himself 
emperw.  It  was  In  1912  that  a  large  contin- 
gent of  U.S.  military  fonea  went  to  Nicara- 
gua to  protect  U.S.  taiteresU  and  ended  up 
staying  21  years,  leaving  the  first  Anastask) 
Somoaa  as  our  surrogate  In  Manag^ia 
S^^m^f^y  and  his  two  sons  ruled  the  land  for 
forty-three  years,  with  the  latest  Somoaa 
dictator  finally  being  ousted  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  revolution  in  10T8. 

It  should  onne  as  no  surprise,  given  the 
history  of  our  involvement,  that  the  Nlcara- 
guan  people  mistrust  our  Intentions  and  do 
not  believe  our  pollcy  statements,  lliey,  like 
other  Latin  Americans,  do  not  f  mget  that  In 
19M  the  CIA  partletpated  In  overthrowing 
the  Jaoobo  Arbens  regime  in  Ouatamala 
and  that.  In  1071.  the  CIA  conspired  to  de- 
T^fKiiiM.  the  elected  Chilean  government  of 
FresMait  Salvador  Allende. 

THB  IXMUa  APPBOACB 

Inaenstttve  to  this  hlstmlcal  record,  and  to 
Central  American  percqpttons.  the  Admlnls- 
tratkm  has  responded  to  taistablllty  tai  Cen- 
tral America  by  spending  hundreds  of  mO- 
IkuM  of  dollars  to  train  and  equip  mOltary 
forces  to  combat  communist  taisurgeneies 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Sanrtinlsts  government 
In  O  Salvador  atone  the  Admkilstratkm  has 
spent  over  $700  mllUon  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  Current  requests  tor  more  asslst- 
anoe.  If  api»«ved.  would  bring  the  total  of 
Reagan  Adminlstratkm  aM  to  O  Salvador  to 

overllbillkm. 

This  means  that  for  every  one  of  the  esti- 
mated 7,000  guerrillas  opposing  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Bl  Salvador  we  will  be  spending 
140,000  hard-earned  American  tax  dollars. 

And  where  are  we  today  after  all  the 
money  we  have  spent?  Sadly  we  are  prob- 
ably farther  from,  rather  than  ekioer  to.  any 
solutton.  El  Salvador  itself  Is  polariwd  Into 
rival  poUtlcal  camps.  Fighting  goes  on 
throughout  the  country.  The  American  Am- 
bassador In  San  Salvador  UM  the  Washing- 
ton Post  tai  a  recent  interview  that  the  war 
between  the  Sahradoran  government  troops 
and  the  guerrillas  will  be  "protracted." 
Clearly  we  are  talking  about  years,  not 
if)jf  ^1  or  months. 

And  who  are  the  Salvadorans  we  are  sup- 
porting? The  army  we  are  backing  is  erratic 
at  best,  criminal  at  Ita  worst.  SInoe  1970  El 
Salvador  has  seen  over  M.000  civilian 
deaths— the  majority  of  them  murders  com- 
mitted by  right-wing  death  squads  and  gov- 
ernment security  forces  using  American- 


0  Thi,  "bullet"  tymbol  kicntifict  ttatemeoo  or  inaertioas  wbicfa  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


supplied  aitns.  Last  week  the  Salvadoran 
CathoUe  diuiofa  announead  that  M«  people 
had  been  klled  between  May  •  and  May  12. 
Owing  the  month  of  Apffl  the  number  of 
politically  motivated  kilUnai  by  lefUsta 
guertUlas.  iltflit-wing  death  squads  and  gov- 
ernment scidlas  averaged  more  than  2M 
per  we^.  despite  ample  pnmt  of  colhislon 
by  security  loroes  In  many  of  these  kOIInff. 
fewer  thai  200  eonvletlaas  have  been 
handed  do«n  by  Sahradotan  courts  for  the 
20.000  dvilkn  deaths.  TlMse  are.  of  course, 
the  very  staw  government  seenrtty  forces 
that  were  involved  in  killing  four  American 
nuns  and  two  American  labor  advlaots.  Tiae 
sad  reality  Is  that  the  ritfit-wtaig  ruUng 
daases  continue  to  resiat  the  diange  that  Is 
so  essential  In  El  Salvador  all  dissent  and 
protest  art  branded  as  Marxist-Inspired. 
They  are  trying  to  undercut  etforta  at  land 
reform:  they  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
criminal  JuMlce  system.  And  when  their  op- 
pressive pottdes  are  challeaged.  they  rely  on 
the  brutal  «f fldeikcy  of  the  death  squads. 

NICABMUA 

In  Nicaragua  our  government  has  been 
running  a  covert  paramilitary  operation 
against  the  Sandlnlsta  government  In  Mana- 
gua. The  CIA  has  been  training  and  supply- 
ing a  group  based  in  Honduras,  the  leader- 
ship of  which  is  fiompoaed  primarily  of 
former  members  of  the  Somoaa  National 
Guard.  Aocordlns  to  the  Administration, 
the  American  goal  is  the  Interdiction  of 
Sandinlsta  arms  shipmenta  to  the  guerrillas 
tn  EI  Salvador.  It  Is  clear.  SandtailsU  denials 
notwithstanding,  that  mcaragua  has 
become  a  major  conduit  for  aims  supplies  to 
the  Salvadoran  guorillas.  The  leaders  of 
the  anU-Sandinista  group  reoetving  Ameri- 
can amititaiirf.  however,  are  deariy  not  lim- 
iting their  ef  f cats  to  arms  Interdlctkm.  They 
have  publldy  described  their  goal  as  noth- 
ing less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  govon- 
mmt  In  Msnaris  Given  these  statementa 
and  the  hUtwy  of  Amnlcan  Interventloa  in 
Central  America.  I  think  It  Is  disingenuous 
In  the  extreme  for  the  Administration  to 
perdst  in  characteridng  ita  covert  oper- 
atkms  as  limited  to  the  Interdiction  of  arms. 
(Inddentatty,  the  House  Intdllgenoe  Com- 
mittee r^Mtrta  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  covert  operation  has  been  successful 
even  with  Mspeet  to  this  more  limited  objec- 
tive.) Support  for  the  "oontras",  as  these 
Somoaa  fftllowers  are  called,  has  been 
wMely  critkdied  In  Coogrem  because  It 
clearly  violates  a  prohibition  on  sudi  covert 
actkm  approved  by  the  Congress  last  fall  in 
the  now  fatnous  "Boland  amendment" 

Apart  frem  the  dear  Illegality  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratkm'B  covert  policy,  it  is  becoming 
Increasingly  dear  that  the  CIA  operation  is 
growing  out  of  oontrtrt.  The  numbers  of  the 
anti-Sandlalsta  foroea  are  growing.  The 
prospecta  lor  dvO  war  appear  to  be  taicreas- 
Ing.  as  do  the  dangers  of  a  more  widespread 
regkmal  confrontatton  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  The  CIA  operation  also  pro- 
vldes  the  Sandinlsta  leaders  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  their  national 
population  and  to  undercut  those  within 
and  without  the  Nicaraguan  government 
who  have  been  seeking  to  moderate  the  do- 
mestic polldes  of  the  Sandinistas.  The  dtua- 
tlon  Is  bennmlng  more  polarlwd  evoy  day. 
Indeed,  as  the  House  Sdeet  Committee  has 
Indleated.  we  could  be  doing  nothing  more 
countcrpraductlve  than  to  assist  rtissklmt 
elementa  klenttfled  with  the  deMsed 
Somoaa  National  Guard  against  whom  the 
Sandinlsta  revolution  was  directed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AHBWATFaOACH 

The  main  result  of  the  Administration's 
policy  for  the  past  two  yean  has  been  grow- 
ing dlvlstons  within  Central  America  and 
within  our  own  country.  President  Reagan 
has  Justtfled  his  pollcy  on  the  grounds  that 
If  we  do  not  stop  subversion  In  El  Salvador 
now.  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Panama  and 
Mexico  are  the  next  likely  candidates  tar  In- 
stability. Ironically,  Mexico  and  Panama, 
akng  with  Venesuela  and  Colombia,  have 
urged  our  government  to  Immediately  begin 
negotiation  to  resolve  the  problons  of  the 
Central  American  region.  The  Contadora 
group,  as  these  four  nations  are  called,  has 
offered  to  ogranlae  regional  talks  to  diffuse 
the  possibility  of  wider  conflict  These  na- 
tions have  also  offered  to  host  uncondition- 
al negotiations  between  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador.  Unfortunately,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  refused  to  em- 
brace actively  the  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Group.  Nicaragua  and  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas have  already  agreed  to  talks,  but  we 
have  kept  them  and  the  Contadora  Group 
at  arm's  length,  refusing  to  test  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  offers. 

I  believe  the  first  element  of  a  new  mp- 
proach  to  the  Central  American  crisis 
should  be  to  accept  the  Contadora  Group 
proposal.  We  need  to  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  El 
Salvador  problem.  This  means  negotiations 
not  only  between  those  now  In  the  govern- 
ment and  the  guerrillas,  but  also  with  the 
many  mod«ates— Christian  Democrato  and 
Social  Democrats— who  are  now  either  In 
exfle  or  refuse  to  partldpate  with  the  right 
wing  in  the  government  We  need  to  encour- 
age free  democratic  elections  which  will  in- 
volve all  the  political  elementa  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  Instructive  to  recall  our  unflagging 
support  for  the  Cuban  dictator  Batista 
which  destaoyed  the  prospecta  of  the  mod- 
erates and  opened  the  door  to  Fidel  Castro. 
We  must  not  make  that  same  mistake  again. 

Second,  we  need  to  reorient  our  massive 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  We  need  to 
devote  more  resources  to  solving  the  basic 
economic  problons  of  the  entire  region.  We 
must  ally  ourselves  with  those  who  are 
trying  to  address  the  economic  and  social  in- 
justice that  underlies  regional  instability. 

TUrd,  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  promote  genuine  adherence  to 
baste  human  righta  and  genuine  land  reform 
among  the  «*»mp«»«<nn«  As  Senator  Christo- 
pher Dodd  so  eloquently  put  it  recently: 

"We  must  help  govemmenta  only  if  they 
will  help  their  own  pe<q>le.  We  must  hear 
the  cry  for  bread,  schools,  work  and  oppor- 
tunity that  comes  from  campesinos  every- 
where in  this  hemisphere.  We  must  make 
violent  revolution  preventable  by  making 
peaceful  revolution  possible." 

Fourth,  we  must  immediately  cease  the 
covert  operation  mounted  by  the  CIA 
against  Nicaragua.  It  is  undermining  our 
goals  in  the  region.  It  is  tarnishing  our 
Image  as  a  nation  of  Justice  and  law.  It 
threatens  to  reopen  old  divisions  within  the 
United  States  itself. 

coirsxnstis  os  poLAaizATioii? 

Last  week,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
made  some  important  decisions  about  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  The  debate  within  the  Commit- 
tee contained  the  seeds  for  both  hope  and 
despair.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee 
adopted  a  compromise  resolution  whicfa  for 
the  first  time  linked  continued  American 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  to  the  wUling- 
neas  of  the  Salvadoran  government  to  enter 
unconditional  negotiations  with  the  guerril- 
las. The  resolution  qtedfied  that  U.S.  aid 
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would  be  cut  off  if  Uie  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment did  not  begin  unconditional  negotla- 
tkms  within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  Uie  foreign  aid  authorixation.  The  resolu- 
tion  also  laid  down  two  new  requlrementK 
the  Congress  would  have  to  vote  to  affbrna- 
tively  approve  future  aid  te  El  Salvador,  and 
the  Administration  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  use  ita  emergency  rqwogiamming  powers 
to  drcumvrat  the  CaagreaB. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  woukl  be  leas  than 
candkl  with  you  if  I  did  not  confess  that  I 
was  deeply  troubled  by  other  decMons  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  effect  of 
granting  the  largest  part  of  the  military  as- 
sistaiice  funds  requested  for  El  Salvador  by 
the  President 

Next  week,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  vote  on  a  resolution  to  cut 
off  covert  assistanoe  to  the  "contras"  at- 
tackhig  Nicaragua  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries. This  resolutkm  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
intelligence.  The  Resolution  does  provide 
for  some  continued  funding  to  curtail  In  an 
overt  fashion  the  unjustified  flow  of  arms  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerillas  from  Nicaragua.  It 
expUdUy  rules  out  however,  continued 
funding  for  the  counter-productive  covert 
program  being  pursued  by  this  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  is  essential  we  pass  this  reso- 
lution. We  need  to  renounce  the  current 
policy  of  deception.  Support  for  the  anti- 
Sandlnista  insurgency  is,  as  the  Sdect  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  reported, 

"Contrary  to  US  interests.  It  strengthens 
internal  and  international  support  tor  Uie 
Sandinlsta  regime:  undermines  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  abroad  by  calling 
into  question  US  support  for  the  principles 
of  international  law*,  and  polarixes  this 
nation  on  foreign  policy." 

AKE  WE  DOOKBD  TO  KBRAT  THB  lOSTAKBS  OT 
VIXIHAK? 

Throughout  the  ongoing  debate  on  Cen- 
tral America  in  our  committee.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  argument  bdng  made 
that  we  need  to  teep  our  military  aid  flow- 
ing because  we  are  already  so  committed  ft 
would  be  a  mistake  to  let  down  our  alliea.  I 
shuddered  when  I  heard  this  argument  It 
brought  vividly  baA  to  mind  the  terrible 
mistakes  and  similar  JustiflcaUcm  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  was  only  twenty  years 
ago  that  another  American  Administration 
staked  our  national  prestige  on  a  military 
victory  in  the  devdoping  world.  Our  policy- 
makers saw  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
arising  solely  as  a  consequence  of  an  exter- 
nal Communist  threat  and  our  leaders  dis- 
torted a  far  more  complex  reality  in  order 
to  mobilise  public  support  for  massive 
American  involvement  in  Indochina.  As  the 
conflict  expanded  and  American  involve- 
ment deepened,  the  dedsionmakers  quidcly 
developed  a  vested  Interest  in  affirming  the 
correctness  of  their  original  flawed  analysis, 
and  the  stridency  of  the  rhetoric  and  the  al- 
leged stakes  of  American  disoigagemait 
were  sharply  escalated.  Gradually,  Ameri- 
can options  narrowed,  and  the  debate 
within  our  own  country  became  increasingly 
emotional  and  divisive.  Who  can  forget  the 
repeated  argiunenta  that  with  only  a  little 
more  perseverenoe  or  only  a  little  more  mili- 
tary involvemoit,  we  would  turn  the  corner 
In  Vietnam  and  victory  would  be  ours. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  potaitin  El 
Salvador.  We  are  today  at  a  crossroads,  how- 
ever, not  rtfaBritnHT  to  that  which  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations  faced  in 
1903  and  1964. 1  fervently  hope  that  we  do 
not  fall  into  the  same  tri^  of  escalating  our 
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Bilttanr  tawlwnwnt.  ntber  tbaa  varktaw 
to  attMk  Um  root  tmaam  of  revolution  and 
^aMaOttg  in  Oantral  Ainerle»— tlie  oonvp- 
ttan.  the  poverty,  the  brutaUty  and  the  po- 


I  WMTT  alw  stout  what  tbe  debate  over 
central  Aaeriea  to  doinc  to  our  body  politic. 
TlM  tie— oodi  «e  face  In  Central  Anertea 
to  atoo  a  twiwritaito  (or  our  country.  Already 
we  eee  a  growtac  tendency  within  tbe  Ad- 
mintatratton  to  crttktoe  the  erltlci  rather 
than  to  face  up  to  a  flawed  policy.  If  embers 
of  OnwrMiare  beinc  prewured  to  rapport 
continued  covert  activity  and  more  military 
aM  by  threats  that  they  wtU  be  branded  a> 
"soft  OB  Oaamuntom''  If  they  fall  to  sup- 
port the  Admlntotratlon's  approach  to  Cen- 
tral America.  Some.  Indeed,  are  making  con- 
tinued military  Invotvement  In  Central 
Awmtirff%  K  patriotic  UbBUS  test.  The  tragic 
and  ilartac  Irony  to  that  American  covert 
operatkmB  and  cavalier  military  interven- 
tton  only  increase  the  historic  Central 
American  dtatrust  of  United  States  inten- 
tions and  strengthen  the  very  Marxist 
Itarces  the  A<hnlnistratlon  professes  to  be 


COnCLUBIOll 


In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  you  will  be 
toM  by  the  President  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  military  aid  to  Central 
AsMrtca.  Tou  win  be  told  that  without  this 
aid  Central  America  will  turn  communist. 
Tou  wm  be  told  that  our  national  security  to 
In  grave  daiwer.  And  you  wffl  be  told  that 
the  JustUleatten  for  thto  policy  to  baaed  on 
secret  information  that  cannot  be  divulged 
to  the  American  people. 

Wdl.  I  am  here  to  teU  you  tonight  that  aU 
of  the  fsrntisl  facts  are  already  in  the 
public  arena.  I  have  sat  through  the  top 
secret  CIA  briefings  and  I  have  heard  the 
administration's  explanations.  I  have  heard 
nothing  In  the  secret  sessions— absolutely 
nothing— that  Justifies  current  policy  in 
Central  America.  Indeed,  based  on  what  I 
have  heard.  I  have  concluded  that  our 
covert  operations  must  be  one  of  the  most 
cost-ineffective  and  counter-productive  ef- 
forts in  a  CIA  history  that  has  had  many 
other  sad  and  costly  chapters. 

The  situation  in  Central  America  to  bad 
and  getting  worse.  American  policy  to  not 
only  exacerbating  regional  instaMllty.  but  to 
tai  my  view  working  to  the  detriment  of 
American  national  interests.  If  we  going  to 
turn  thto  policy  around,  it  to  going  to  take 
the  efforts  of  a  determined  and  Involved 
dttomry.  I  am  convinced  that  on  thto  ques- 
tion, as  on  so  many  other  issues,  the  Ameri- 
can peo^  are  far  ahead  of  their  political 
leaders.  Time  to  running  out.  We  need  now 
to  reeonunit  ourselves  to  the  development 
of  a  sane  policy  in  Central  America— a 
policy  which  will  embody  the  best  traditions 
of  our  country  and  wHl  better  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America.* 


CITY   OF    WLXOM.    MICH..    CELE- 
BRATES aSTH  ANNIVERSART 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

onacmoAa 

n  ra*  bousb  or  bsfskskhtativb 

Wednetday.  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  BCr.  Speaker, 
on  June  5.  the  city  of  Wixom.  Mich., 
will  be  celebrating  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  ita  incorporation.  On  this  Joyous 
occasion.  I  wish  the  city  and  its  people 
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my  congratulations  and  warmest  best 
wishes. 

While  the  dty  itself  is  2S  years  old. 
Wixom— or  Sibley's  Comer,  as  the 
area  was  first  known— traces  its  histo- 
ry back  to  the  mld-1800's  and  the  west- 
ward expansion  of  our  Nation. 

Around  this  same  time,  the  rail- 
road—that grrat  national  unifier— laid 
txmck.  and  built  a  station  in  the  area 
bringing  a  promise  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Indicative  of  the  great  influ- 
ence the  railroad  had,  the  area  gradu- 
ally became  known  as  Wixom  after  the 
railroad  station  which  was  located  on 
the  Wixom  family  property. 

For  about  50  years,  the  railroad  ful- 
filled its  pnHuiae,  and  Wixom  became 
an  active  commercial  area  shipping 
cattle,  cheese,  and  farm  products  to 
market. 

But  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  lessening  importance  of  the  rail- 
road, the  growth  in  use  of  the  automo- 
bile and  truck,  and  a  devastating  fire, 
combined  to  stop  the  area's  growth  for 
close  to  a  half  century.  Active,  com- 
mercial Wixom  made  way  for  Wixom. 
the  small,  peaceful  farming  communi- 
ty. 

Then  in  the  late  1950's.  Ford  decided 
to  build  an  automobile  plant  in  the 
area.  As  the  automobile  played  an  ear- 
lier role  in  the  slowing  of  Wixom.  it 
now  served  as  a  catalyst  in  bringing 
growth  and  opportunity  back  to  the 
city. 

In  1958.  with  the  building  of  the 
Ford  plant  and  the  incorporation  of 
Wixom  as  a  dty,  a  new  feeling  of  opti- 
mism and  potential  was  characterized 
by  the  dty's  motto,  the  "City  of  Op- 
portunities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Wixom  looks 
forward  to  bringing  to  fruition  its 
motto  and  the  spirit  it  encompasses. 
The  Ford  plant  continues  to  provide 
countless  Jobs  for  the  region.  The  dty 
is  still  served  by  the  railroad,  and  now 
it  is  also  reached  by  a  major  express- 
way. 

Its  community  leaders  are  also  work- 
ing to  bring  a  small  Jet  aircraft  field  to 
the  area  and  to  develop  a  high  tech  in- 
dustrial parte  The  city  is  seeking  to 
take  advantage  of  its  location  at  the 
center  of  an  educational  triangle 
formed  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Michigan  State  University,  and  Wayne 
State  University. 

But  with  this  growth,  Wixom  seeks 
to  retain  its  rural  flavor  and  character. 
As  one  of  its  community  leaders  ex- 
plained, because  Wixom  was  not 
caught  in  the  rapid  suburban  sprawl 
of  metropolitan  Detroit,  it  has  been 
able  to  plan  its  growth  rather  than 
Just  having  to  react  to  it.  While  being 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  Detroit. 
Wixom  stUl  has  wildlife  and  open 
farmlands  that  enhances  its  rural 
character.  This  community  leader  de- 
scribed life  in  Wixom  as  "having  your 
cake  and  eating  it  too." 


June  1. 1983 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  again 
my  otmgratulatlons  and  best  wishes  to 
Wixom.  the  "City  of  Opportunities." 
<m  its  sOver  anniversary.  May  the  dty 
and  its  people  always  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OF 
VOTE  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA'nONS  (HJl.  3009) 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OmNGER 

or  mw  TORS 

IK  THE  BOUSB  OF  KSPaESXHTATIVSS 

Wednetday,  June  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
my  "nay"  vote  on  HJl.  3069.  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

There  were  two  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  I  felt  were  against  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  and  my  constitutents. 
First,  the  bill  induded  an  appropria- 
tion of  $454  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  missile.  The 
Pershing  II  wei4x>n  system  represents 
a  grave  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  Deploy- 
ment of  these  missiles  would  drastical- 
ly incresise  the  chances  of  an  acciden- 
tal nudear  war  because  it  would  be 
able  to  strike  Soviet  target  in  less  than 
10  minutes.  This  will  force  the  Soviet 
Union  into  adopting  a  launch-on-wam- 
ing  strategy,  thus  increasing  the 
threat  of  annihilation  to  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  Such  a 
scenario  is  unacceptable.  If  we  are 
indeed  concerned  with  protecting  the 
interests  of  America  and  our  allies  we 
should  not  be  deploying  weapon  sys- 
tems which  leave  us  vulnerable  to 
attack  and  destabilize  the  fragile  rela- 
tions between  the  East  and  West. 

I  also  objected  to  the  biU's  priorities 
for  monetary  aid  to  foreign  nations. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  $253  million  in 
foreign  aid  induded  in  the  bill  is  tar- 
geted for  military  aid.  This  money, 
like  the  Pershing  n.  will  serve  only  to 
further  destabilize  global  tensions.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  aid  for  our 
allies:  this  money,  however,  should  be 
directed  toward  the  people,  not  the 
miUtary.  Military  aid  will  only  prolong 
the  agony  of  war  for  these  nations  and 
wiU  do  nothing  to  help  construct 
working  and  free  democracies  for  the 
people. 

If  these  two  provisions  in  the  bill 
had  been  removed.  I  would  have  gladly 
supported  the  legislation.  I  cannot, 
however.  Justify  voting  away  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  dangerous 
military  programs  which  are  counter 
to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  and  our  allies.* 


JuneltSSS 

RBSBARCH  AND  DEVELOPMKNT 


HON.JOHNCONTERS»JR. 


BO0SSOV 

WddnesdoK  /mie  h  1983 
•  Mr.  CQNTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
60  percent  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
▼elopneni  funds  Is  chamiBled  to  the 
Department  of  Defenae.  The  heavy 
concentration  of  R&D  in  military  ao- 
thrttles  means  that  other  vital  areas 
with  dlreet  appUcatiooi  In  iomrovlng 
the  qualtt|r  of  life  and  the  techmdogieB 
of  ecwiomlc  production  have  been  seri- 
ously shttftchanged. 

The  Jutte  1983  Isgue  of  Omni  maga- 
zine lnd«des  a  notable  analysis  of 
R&D  by  R^Hiblkan  Aimr  Goax.  Jr.. 
of  Tennettee.  His  penpeetive  on  the 
failure  of  current  policy  is  well  worth 
examtaiing,  and  I  recommend  tt  to  my 
colleagues. 

[prom  Omni,  JUne  IMS] 

FmsrWoaB 

(By  Congressman  Albert  Oore,  Jr.) 

"Supply-side  sdenoe  to  a  tragic,  self-de- 
feating mistake  that  will  cripple  America 
for  years  to  come  unless  It  to  quickly 
changed." 

Among  the  casualties  of  Reaganomlcs  has 
been  federal  siwort  for  sdentlfle  researdi 
and  develo|iment  (R4kD).  In  fiscal  year  IMS 
all  federal  agencies,  except  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA,  have  seen  their  RdO) 
budgets  slsghed. 

Sdentlfle  mtP  to  the  IndtopensaWe  link  in 
a  whole  chain  of  activities  that  lead  to  tech- 
noloirtcal  innovation.  Increased  productivity, 
and  econ«»nlc  revltaltoatkn.  The  Reagan 
sdentlfle  program,  however.  Ignores  the  Im- 
portance of  R4U>  and  even  the  ways  of  sd- 
enoe. Supply-side  sdenoe  to  more  than 
simply  a  by-product  of  the  administration's 
decision  to  reduce  overall  government 
spending  it  to  a  tragic,  sdf-def eating  mistake 
that  will  cripple  America  for  years  to  come 
unlem  tt  to  quickly  changed. 

The  Resvsn  philosophy,  as  espoused  by 
the  President's  sdenoe  adviser,  Oeorge 
Keyworth.  and  budget  directm'.  David 
Stockman,  puts  short-term  eoonomlc  con- 
cerns before  scientific  needs.  When  it  comes 
to  estahH#iing  research  priorities  the  ad- 
mlnistratkm  bUthely  assumes  the  mlvate 
sector  can  and  will  make  up  for  cuts  In  gov- 
ernment funding,  but  thoughtful  private- 
sector  obsorvers  know  better. 

The  Reagan  Admlnistratkm  now  considers 
only  two  steas  of  research  legitimate  candi- 
dates for  federal  funding.  Tbe  first  to  where 
there  to  "substantial  i»os|ieet  for  significant 
gain  to  the  nation,  but  where  mlvate^ector 
investment  to  unlikely."  In  the  abstract  thto 
sounds  fine  in  practice,  however,  these  crite- 
ria have  been  used  time  and  again  as  simply 
an  excuse  for  the  tn«««»»-»uwi  of  applied 
R*D  programs  in  transportation,  drastic 
cuts  in  programs  for  solar-  and  renewable- 
energy  lUfcD.  and  the  outrl^t  dismantling 
of  NASA'i  successful  program  to  transfer 
space  tedibology  to  industry.  The  President 
has  proposed  ending  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's research  on  industrial-energy  conser- 
vation e«en  though  an  administration 
review  panel  strongly  underlined  the  need 
for  It  and  Questioned  whether  private  Indus- 
try would  ever  undertake  thto  kmg-term. 
high-risk  nsearch  on  Its  own. 
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The  other  area  still  approved  for  federal 
funding  to  research  that  provides  "a  climate 
for  technological  innovatlan  which  encour- 
ages private-sector  RAcD  investment" 
Ttanslated.  thto  means  that  any  research 
that  leads  to  scaUng  down  or  eliminating 
federal  regulations  to  okay.  But  in  the  field 
of  environmental  controls,  for  example,  the 
administration  has  actually  been  gutting 
the  very  programs  intended  to  make  govern- 
ment regulation  more  sensible.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  cutting  the  fiscal  year  1982 
research  budget  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  In  half.  And  he  vetoed 
the  Bivlronmental  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  IMS.  in  part  because  It  mandat- 
ed that  only  the  barest  minimimi  of  that 
agency's  budget  be  reserved  for  long-term 
reeeareh. 

To  compound  the  damage  caused  by  these 
supidy-alde  cuts  to  federal  research  budgets, 
the  administration  has  made  perhaps  tbe 
most  serious  mistake  of  aU.  It  has  cut  fund- 
ing for  training  scientists  and  sdenoe  teach- 
ers. It  takes  almost  a  decade  to  train  a  Ph.  D 
sdenttot.  Losing  fellowship  funds,  even  for  a 
year,  can  mean  the  end  of  a  career.  Already. 
abrupt  changes  In  federal  support  for  sden- 
tlfic  manpower  training  have  begun  to  have 
an  impact. 

These  are  hard  times— all  the  more  reason 
why  government  investments  should  be 
well-directed.  But  Reaganomlcs  as  applied 
to  sdenoe  to  seriously  diverting  our  atten- 
tion and  resources. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  "prlvatirc"— sell  to  private 
industry— thto  nation's  orbiting  fleet  of 
weather  and  Earth-resouroes  satellites.  The 
public  has  invested  heavily  in  thto  technolo- 
gy. Research  on  LAMDSAT  imaging  and 
telecommunlcaUons  technology  has  spun 
off  important  applications  elsewhere.  If  sell- 
ing these  satellites  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  as  the  administration  claims,  then 
we  ought  to  consider  it  carefully.  But  we 
also  need  to  think  about  what  new  research 
opportunities  will  be  lost  once  we've  auc- 
tioned them  off  and  dismissed  all  the  sden- 
tists  and  engineers  who  build  and  operate 
them.  And  while  we  debate  whether  to  Jetti- 
son thto  program  and  for  how  much,  we 
need  to  remember  that  other  nations,  like 
France  with  its  advanced  imaging  SPOT  sat- 
ellite, are  about  to  overtake  us  technologi- 
cally. 

We  desperately  need  to  end  this  short- 
sii^tedness  and  rebuUd  the  base  of  Ameri- 
can technology.  The  money  that  Stodonan 
and  Keyworth  feel  they  are  saving  now  to 
being  diverted  largely  to  defense  R&D. 
which  of  cotu-se  has  its  place  but  has  his- 
torically produced  few  benefits  for  the  dvU- 
ian  economy  in  proportion  to  the  massive 
expenditures  that  are  required. 

There  are  no  guarantees  in  sdence.  But 
we  can  be  thankful  that  President  Kennedy 
didn't  balk  at  funding  the  apux  program  be- 
cause It  didn't  meet  standard  investment  cri- 
teria and  that  we  didn't  refuse  to  form  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  because  gov- 
ernment computers  couldn't  calculate  the 
sodal  and  medical  benefits  of  curing  cancer. 

What  to  needed  to  not  supply-side  sdence 
but  a  strong  commitment  to  an  aggressive, 
forward-looking  national  sdence  policy.  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  encourage  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  develop  one.* 
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SOUTH  BRONX  EDUCA'HONAL 
SUCCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 


'ATIVSS 


OPnWTOKK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednetday,  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  the 
quality  of  education  is  being  called 
into  question,  it  brings  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  turn  to  a  htUsSaUit  note.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion two  articles  which  wpeared  in 
the  New  Torit  Post  (Wednesday,  May 
18,  1983)  dearly  outlining  the  success- 
ful achievanents  of  M(»Tis  High 
School  and  its  prlndpal,  Frances  Vaz- 
quez, in  my  congressional  district,  the 
South  Bnmx. 

Over  the  course  of  her  4  years  as 
prindpiO.  BCs.  Vazquez  has  trans- 
formed Morris  High  from  a  school 
ridden  by  student  disturbances  and 
apathy,  to  a  professional  institution 
where  now  86  percent  of  the  dass  con- 
tinue on  to  college.  Insisting  upon 
touc^  standards,  and  a  "yes  you  can" 
attitude,  Ms.  Vazquez  lengthened  the 
school  day,  required  students  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  writing  during 
every  class  period,  and  to  complete  at 
least  a  half -hour's  homework  per  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  nationally  televised  news  con- 
ference. Ms.  Vazquez*  efforts  were 
praised  by  Presidait  Reagan,  who 
called  Morris  a  "mirade  school"  that 
is  an  example  of  how  "leadership"  and 
not  money  can  turn  the  (»urse  of  our 
struggling  educational  syston.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  Is  somewhat  of  a  simple 
solution  to  our  problems.  The  Presi- 
dent's black-and-white  stance  on  edu- 
cation, which  suggests  that  our  educa- 
tional problems  can  be  solved  through 
cutting  back  funds,  returning  to 
strong  leadership,  hard  work,  and 
good  old  basics  alone,  is  insuffident. 
Yes.  "leadership"  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  has  been  absent  in  many 
school  curriculums  across  the  country, 
as  indicated  by  the  President's  report 
on  education.  And  yes.  "cheerleading," 
and  courses  such  as  "bachelors  life." 
and  the  like,  attacked  by  the  Presi- 
dent, can  be  done  without 

Nonetheless,  the  President  overlooks 
one  major  fact  regarding  our  educar 
tional  system  today.  Inner  dty  schools 
are  no  longer  simply  centers  to  edu- 
cate students.  As  Bis.  Vazquez  points 
out.  school  for  many  students  is  the 
only  structural  and  supportive  factor 
in  their  lives,  often  acting  more  as  a 
counselor  andl  parental  figure  than  an 
educator.  Morris  High  School  stands 
as  a  (dassic  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  that  with  proper  testing,  coun- 
seUng.  and  forceful  leadership  and  dis- 
dpline.  inner  dty  students,  often  suf- 
fering learning  disabilities,  language 
and  environmental  barriers,  are  capa- 
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Ue  of  aoquirtaic  a  good  edueatkm. 
However,  without  Morris  High 
Sehofd's  16  reoiedial  noAth  and  reading 
teachers,  funded  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  chapter  1  for  schools 
in  ecimninirally  depressed  communi- 
ties, much  of  Ms.  Vaaques'  hard  worii 
and  determination  may  not  have 
proven  as  sooceasfuL 

While  private  foundations  are  capa- 
ble of  donating  a  large  prcvortionate 
sum  of  money  to  educational  needs, 
not  all  schools  are  so  lucky  as  Morris 
High  SchooL  Class  siaes  In  inner  city 
schools  remain  too  large,  and  teachers 
are  overwwked  under  stressful  condi- 
tionB.  All  too  oftoa.  schools  are  unable 
to  test,  counsel,  and  tutor  needy  stu- 
dents for  lade  of  sufficient  funding.  In 
the  meantime,  students  return  to  the 
streets  frustrated  with  their  efforts, 
feeling  exiled  and  incompetent.  Our 
educati<Mial  system  is  of  immense  im- 
portance in  this  country's  continual 
attempts  to  coml)at  poverty,  crime. 
and  unemployment  and  deserves  our 
increased  attention. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  utmost  praise 
and  gratitude  to  my  constituent,  Ms. 
VaiQues.  and  all  of  Morris  High 
School  for  their  dedicated  work  and 
service,  which  further  contributes  to 
our  continuing  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
Bnmx.  The  articles  follow: 

tFrom  the  New  York  Pixt.  May  18. 1983] 

RiAfiAS  Ladbs  S.  Bborx  "Mibaclb  School" 

(By  NQe>  Lathem) 

WASRDMnoK.— President  Reassn  singled 
out  s  miracle  icbool  in  the  South  Bronx  last 
nii^t  u  an  example  of  how  educators 
should  be  using  "leadership."  not  money,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  alarming  decline  in  Ameri- 
ca's educational  system. 

In  a  nationally  televised  news  conference. 
Reagan  said  officials  in  Morris  H8  have 
profcn  that  they  can  improve  the  quality  of 
education  "Just  with  changes  in  the  leader- 
ship tram  the  principal's  office  on  down." 

Reagan's  dting  of  Morris  as  "what  schools 
are  supposed  to  be"  was  a  bri^t  point  in  an 
otherwise  hardhitting  meeting  with  report- 
ers in  whkh  the  President: 

Declared  he  will  veto  any  legislation  that 
would  raise  taxes  now  or  so  increase  spend- 
ing as  to  "rekindle  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates." 

"It  la  time  to  draw  the  line  and  stand  up 
for  the  people."  Reagan  said. 

Said  he  would  "look  finward  to  prompt 
approval"  of  the  MX  missile  following  the 
House  Appromlatlons  Committee's  vote  ear- 
lier In  the  day  to  permit  the  Pentagon  to  go 
ahead  with  the  new  nuclear-tipped  weapon. 

Reaffirmed  his  optimism  that  Syria  will 
eventually  pun  out  of  Lebanon  dnpite  its 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  Lebanese-Israe- 
li troop  withdrawal  accord. 

Refund  to  say  If  he  would  veto  a  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  earlier  in  the  day  to 
repeal  a  law  requiring  tax  withholding  on 
interest  and  dhrldends. 

Tlie  mention  of  Morris  High  came  as 
Reagan  tvpretd  deep  concern  over  a 
report  wbldi  says  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  nation's  schools  is  dedtailng. 

Reagan  made  clear  that  the  problem  will 
not  be  solved  by  throwing  federal  dollars  at 
It. 
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Imtead  he  called  on  school  principals 
across  the  country  to  toughen  up  on  the 
students  and  make  sure  they  study  and  ac- 
tually team  something  before  graduating— 
or  moving  on  to  the  next  class. 

Morris  Hl|^  was  one  of  three  U.8.  schools 
that  were  awarded  a  prestigious  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  earlier  this  year  and  was  sin- 
gled out  in  a  Time  Magaiine  article— which 
drew  the  President's  attention. 

The  accolades  came  because  the  school's 
principal  Prances  Vaaques,  35.  has  changed 
the  school  from  a  den  of  crime  and  Igno- 
rance typical  of  so  many  inner  dty  schools 
to  a  disciplined  educational  system  since  she 
took  over  in  1979. 

Despite  the  political  hot  poUto  in  the 
report  that  was  dropped  in  his  lap,  Reagan 
said  he  would  not  abandon  his  plans  to  abol- 
ish the  Dept.  of  Education. 

"Tou  see,  education  is  not  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  the  federal  government."  he 


Reagan,  noting  that  "the  total  budget  for 
education  is  far  greater  than  the  defense 
budget,"  said  educators  should  be  looking 
for  ways  to  spend  the  millions  they  do  get 
each  year. 

He  called  for  an  end  to  spending  money 
aa  wasteful  programs  like  "cheerleadlng." 

"How  would  you  like  to  graduate  by  get- 
ting straight  A's  in  Bachelor's  Life?"  he 
quipped. 

"What  they're  talking  about  can  be  cor- 
rected without  money."  Reagan  said.  "It 
takes  some  leadership.  It  takes  some  return 
to  basics." 

"It  takes  having  students  learn  what 
they're  supposed  to  learn  in  a  class  before 
they're  moved  on  to  the  next  class.  Just  be- 
cause they've  come  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  there's  an  awful  lot  of  that  going  on." 

Also  in  the  news  conference  Reagan  made 
clear  he  has  gone  as  far  as  he  is  willing  to  in 
compromise  talks  with  worried  Senate  lead- 
ers and  promised  them  a  long  hot  summer 
of  open  confrontation  if  they  try  to  raise 
taxes  or  cut  his  defense  budget. 

He  complained  that  current  budgets  now 
being  debated  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
which  would  raise  more  than  $200  billion  in 
new  taxes,  would  cost  an  average  family 
$3,550  a  year  in  new  taxes— "enough  to  pay 
for  nearly  nine  months  of  grocery  bills." 

"I  will  veto  spending  bills  that  would  re- 
kindle the  fires  of  inflation  and  high  Inter- 
est rates."  he  said. 

"The  American  people  didn't  send  us  to 
Washington  to  continue  raising  their  taxes. 
spending  more  on  wasteful  programs  or 
weakening  our  defense. 

"They  sent  us  here  to  stop  that  and  that's 
what  we're  trying  to  do." 

The  strong  statement  came  despite  ap- 
peals from  Senate  leaders,  including  Fi- 
nance Committee  Chairman  Robert  Dole 
(R-Kan.).  for  the  President  to  become  more 
involved  in  the  budget  negotiations. 

How  ToDHoasT  Pkiiicipal  TuaiiKD  HS  Imto 

RXAGAH  MlRACLX  STORT 

(By  Jeff  Wells) 

In  1979,  Schools  Chancellor  Frank  Mac- 
chiarola  took  a  chance  and  put  the  city's 
youngest  high  school  principal,  Frances 
Vazquez  into  a  struggling  high  school  in  the 
most  devastated  part  of  the  South  Bronx. 

It  paid  off  in  a  small  way  recently  when 
the  Ford  Foundation  rewarded  the  school 
with  a  $1000  grant  for  its  improvements. 

But  it  also  turned  into  a  bonanza  of  recog- 
niUon  for  the  staff  and  kids  of  Morris  HS 
last  night  when  the  President  went  public 
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with  the  good  news  about  what  a  New  York 
Oty  school  could  achieve  with  hard  work. 

"The  President  said  that?  I  didnt  even 
know,"  said  a  startled  Mlas  Vaaques,  15, 
when  caUed  by  The  Post  last  nl^t 

Morris  Is  an  ordinary  aoned  high  school  at 
18«th  St.  and  Boston  Road.  Just  a  few 
bkKto  from  Charlotte  Street,  traditional 
stumping  ground  of  Presidents  and  candi- 
dates bemoaning  urban  blight 

It  has  1700  children.  65  percent  of  them 
Hispanic  35  percent  of  them  Uack.  many  of 
them  Immigrants. 

"For  many  of  these  kids,  our  school  is  the 
only  stabilising  factor  In  their  lives." 

But.  said  the  proud  principal,  the  school 
In  the  past  four  years  has  Improved  Its  at- 
tendance rate  10  percent,  raised  lU  reading 
and  math  levels,  and  cut  back  on  suspen- 
sions. 

It  soids  86  percent  of  its  graduates  on  to 
college— and  they  are  so  well  prepared  that 
the  school  attracto  more  than  $1  million  In 
scholarships  a  year. 

So,  in  a  time  when  new  Chancellor  Antho- 
ny Alvarado  talks  of  closing  zoned  high 
schools  that  "Just  don't  work,"  how  did 
Morris  and  its  young  principal  do  it? 

She  credits  strong  security,  dear  guide- 
lines for  behavior,  strict  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  a  motto  of  "  'yes  you  can'  meet  high 
stanclards,"  and  a  staff  that  cares  for  the 
kids. 

She  also  allocates  more  than  most  schools 
for  guidance  counselors  for  a  student  body 
with  life's  odds  stacked  against  it.* 


MRS.  PATRICIA  C.  DEELET  HON- 
ORED FOR  OXTTSTANDING 
COIjCMUNITY  SERVICE 
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•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  a  notable  event  taking 
place  later  this  month  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

On  June  22,  1983,  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Mrs.  Patricia  C.  Deeley  are 
gathering  to  honor  her  upon  her  re- 
tirement as  a  member  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  the  Merrick  Union  Free 
School  District  and  of  the  Bellmore- 
Merrick  Central  High  School  District. 

Mrs.  Deeley  began  her  public  service 
with  the  Merrick  Board  of  Education 
in  1972.  As  an  indication  of  her  out- 
standing leadership  abilities  she  was 
chosen  as  board  vice  president  in  both 
the  1976-77  and  1977-78  school  years, 
and  then  as  board  president  for  the 
1978-79  and  1979-80  school  years. 

As  another  Indication  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  she  was  held  by  her 
colleagues  on  the  Merrick  School 
Boud,  in  1973  she  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent that  board  on  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Bellmore-Merrick 
Central  High  School  District.  She  has 
served  since  on  both  boards,  and  was 
further  honored  by  being  chosen  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Bell- 
more-Merrick Board  of  Education. 
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Mr.  8pe«ker.  that  brief  recital  of  the 
remarkable  leadership  Mn.  Deeley 
has  dlvlayed  in  her  aervloe  on  the  two 
boards  of  education  gives  only  a  hint 
of  her  outgtandlng  record  of  service  to 
the  publia  Her  dedicated  and  consci- 
entious effort  have  greatly  benefited 
the  students,  parents,  teachers  and  ad- 
mlnistratolv  of  both  school  districts 
and  have  keen  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  communities  served  by  those  dis- 
tricts. Indeed,  in  a  very  real  sraae. 
Mrs.  Deeley's  selflea  devotion  to  duty 
has  benefited  our  Nation.  For  it  is 
through  tfee  puldic  service  of  resptmsi- 
ble  dtiaena  like  Mrs.  Deeley.  who  give 
freely  of  their  time  and  themselves  to 
the  servioe  of  the  puhlie  that  our 
Nation  haa  grown  to  enjoy  its  envialde 
reputation  around  the  worlcL 

Truly,  lira.  Deeley  has  demonstrat- 
ed in  her  school  board  work  the  very 
highest  standards  of  good  dtiaenship. 
Her  devotion  to  civic  duty  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  every  ota  of  us.  She  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  commendation. 

In  that  req)ect.  Mr.  Gtoieaker.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  this  n.S.  Coa- 
gress  to  Jdin  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulatiohs  to  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican citizen  for  her  puhlie  service,  and 
in  offering  our  warmest  best  wishes  to 
Mrs.  Deeley  for  the  futiue.  Certainly, 
her  devoted  service  to  the  Mnridc  and 
Bellmore  communities  is  an  inwira- 
tion  to  us  aU.9 
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•  Mi.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
^)eaker.  the  atrocities  in  El  Salvador 
continue  unabated.  Bach  day  in  the 
newspaper  are  reports  about  some  new 
brutality  which  has  takm  place.  In 
April.  President  Reagan  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  Congreas  to  explain  his 
foreign  pdlicy  vrith  respect  to  Central 
America.  He  implored  Congress  to  sup- 
port his  plans,  particular^  those  per- 
taining to  Sa  Salvador. 

As  manst  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
reiterated^  the  problems  in  El  Salvador 
are  due  in  large  part  to  the  disparities 
within  the  socioeconomic  system  and 
cannot  be  solved  with  more  arms  and 
fighting.  The  continued  flow  of  weap- 
ons into  the  country  is  only  serving  to 
exacerlMit^  the  problem. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  arising 
from  the  continuing  conflict  Is  the 
lack  of  adequate  mecUcal  treatment 
for  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  There 
are  not  even  enough  hoquitals  and 
health  care  facilities  to  take  care  of 
the  casualties  of  the  war;  the  people  of 
the  country,  for  the  nuist  part,  are  left 
to  their  own  devices  for  medical  treat- 
ment.  Medical   pers(mnel   are  being 
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harassed,  abducted,  and  murdered. 
What  Is  even  more  appalling  Is  that 
this  anwars  to  be  the  norm  rather 
than  the  unusual,  and  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing under  the  new  government. 

In  January  1983.  a  group  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  professors  went  to  El  Sal- 
vador to  investigate  these  reports.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  article  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medidne  from  April 
28,  1983.  which  summarizes  their 
report  upon  returning  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  you  will  find  it  very  in- 
teresting. 

Mkdical  Mission  Repost  ok  El  SuMuton 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  harassment, 
murder,  and  disappearance  of  doctors,  den- 
tist, nurses,  members  of  the  medical  faculty, 
aodal  and  physical  scientists,  and  members 
of  related  health  professions,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine, the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Sdence,  the  New  York  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  the  International 
League  for  Human  Rights  cosponsored  a 
medical  mission  to  San  Salvador.  The  mis- 
sion's purpose  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
those  professionals  and  to  assess  the  impact 
of  oondltlans  in  El  Salvador  on  medical  in- 
stitutions and  on  the  healUi  of  the  people. 

From  January  11  through  January  IS, 
ion,  we  spoke  with  people  from  a  wide 
range  of  backgrounds:  government  officials, 
the  archbishop  and  others  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  officials  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  memliers  of  nongover- 
mental  human-rights  organizations,  politi- 
cal prtooners,  and  numerous  private  dUzens, 
iTw»iiM«iiy  the  families  of  victims.  We  also 
vtalted  four  places  of  detention  for  political 
prisoners,  two  refugee  camps,  and  the  public 
maternity  ho^ltal  (Matemldad).  Wherever 
we  turned  we  found  the  chilling  effects  of 
the  ever-widening  devastation  to  health  and 
health  care  that  thas  been  caused  by  the 
breakdown  of  education,  the  slashing  of 
budgets  for  national  health  programs,  and 
the  repression  of  human  beings  by  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  terror  in  ways  that  are  hide- 
ous and  f rlghtfuL 

The  persecution  of  health  personnel  is 
reaL  It  began  in  1979  and  intensified 
through  1981,  when  a  group  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  students  protested  the 
killing  and  kidnaping  of  patients  and  doc- 
tors in  hospitals  ewnetime  even  diuring  sur- 
gery. Retaliation  against  this  group  by 
death  squads,  suspected  of  being  govern- 
ment forces,  was  swift  and  brutal.  The 
group's  members  "disappeared,"  or  fled  to 
avoid  death,  or  were  killed. 

We  came  to  El  Salvador  with  a  list  of  20 
health  workers  and  scientists  who  had  dis- 
appeared In  the  previous  13  months.  Our  in- 
vertUgatlon  revealed  that  only  seven  could 
be  accounted  for  four  were  in  prison,  two 
had  been  freed,  and  one  was  confined  to  a 
mental  hospital  outside  the  country.  There 
was  DO  trace  of  the  other  13.  Moreover, 
whUe  In  San  Salvador  we  were  given  docu- 
mentation on  the  disappearance  of  20  addi- 
tional health  woricers  during  1982.  From 
frightened  families  and  colleagues  we  also 
learned  of  a  number  of  other  physicians, 
nurses,  and  paramedics  who  had  dlsap- 
pMU«d  or  been  kOled.  Since  merely  notify- 
ing the  Church  and  independent  human- 
rights  groups  of  a  relative's  disappearance 
can  Jeopardize  the  whole  family,  statistics 
on  disappearances  are  minimal. 
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Early  in  our  visit  we  Interviewed  the  eoio- 
nels  who  command  the  two  branches  of  the 
security  forces— the  National  Police  and  tlie 
Treasury  Police— and  the  information  we 
gained  was  unsettling.  We  learned  that 
there  was  no  central  registry  of  arrests  or  of 
the  disposltkm  of  those  who  were  arrested 
and  no  sharing  of  Inf <ninatlon  between  the 
two  armed  iwUoe  f oroes:  they  therefore  bad 
no  knowledge  of  the  peiaons  wtumt  names 
we  gave  them.  At  our  request  we  were 
shown  the  detoitlon  facilities  where  politi- 
cal prisoners,  including  ttie  four  medical 
students  on  our  list,  are  held  for  up  to  IS 
days  or  longer.  At  the  Natimal  PtOlee  bead- 
quarters  we  walked  along  a  row  of  foul, 
pitch-black,  steel-barred  cells  furnished 
with  only  a  concrete  bench  and  a  hole  in  the 
floor  for  a  latrine.  Led  by  the  Colonel  Lopes 
Nulla,  the  commander  of  the  Natioaal 
Police,  and  followed  dosely  by  two  guards 
with  M-16  rifles,  we  were  forbidden  to  speak 
with  or  examine  the  dirty,  haggard  political 
prisoners. 

In  July  1982,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  threatened  to  leave  El  Sal- 
vador because  of  its  growing  concern  over 
human-rights  abuses  by  the  Salvadoran 
armed  f oroes-^iartlculariy  their  practice  of 
not  taking  prisoners  alive.  Officials  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  told  us  that,  al- 
though these  problems  have  not  been  re- 
solved, they  have  decided  to  remain  in  the 
country  because,  on  balance,  they  believe 
they  are  a  force  for  decent  htunan  behavior. 

Health  and  health  care  in  EI  Salvadw 
have  suffered  since  1979  even  more  than 
would  have  been  expected  in  a  poor  devdop- 
ing  country.  The  rate  of  endemic  diseases  is 
rising  dramatically,  as  social  programs  are 
sacrificed  so  that  funds  can  be  allocated  to 
the  military.  Infant  mortality  is  climbing, 
the  rate  of  sumected  tuberculosis  (unverlfi- 
able  because  of  a  shortage  of  x-ray  film  and 
equipment)  is  increasing,  and  there  is  a  high 
prevalence  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and  polio 
because  there  are  no  toxoids  or  vacdnea. 
Malnutrition  and  skin  and  IntesUnal-tract 
parasites  add  to  the  toU. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  suf f oed  a  80 
percent  reduction  In  Its  budget  during  eadi 
of  the  past  two  years  and  is  finding  It  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
staff  and  medical  services  for  the  8000  beds 
under  its  JurisdlcUtm.  We  visited  the  mly 
public  maternity  hospital  In  San  Salvador,  a 
facility  that  has  75  deUverles  each  day  but 
only  263  beds.  The  patient  turnover  is  very 
rapid,  but  even  so,  up  to  three  women  are 
assigned  to  a  single  bed.  Premature  birtfas 
are  common,  but  none  of  the  bassinets  for 
premature  babies  is  functional.  The  x-ray 
equipment  is  obsolete,  there  is  no  x-ray  film, 
and  the  pharmacy  shelves  are  thinly  sup- 
plied; the  anesthesia  equlpmoit  is  outdated 
and  unsafe,  but  it  Is  used  for  the  5  to  10  ce- 
sarean sections  that  are  performed  dally. 
Dr.  Roberto  Rivera  Martelll.  a  senior  obste- 
trician who  was  our  host  at  the  homttal. 
and  a  man  deeply  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  poor,  was  taken  from  this  clinic  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  (less  than  a  month  after  our  visit 
with  him)  by  three  armed  men  in  civilian 
clothes  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Since  then,  cables  have  been  sent  to  our  em- 
bassy In  San  Salvador  and  to  ttie  colonels 
who  head  the  National  and  Treasury  Police 
by  our  sponsoring  organlaatkms.  members 
of  the  VS.  Saute,  the  Human  Rl^U  Dhrl- 
slon  of  the  State  Department,  and  Individ- 
ual VS.  citizens,  but  Dr.  Rivera  Martelll  re- 
mains "disappeared." 

The  public  educational  system  in  San  Sal- 
vador is  in  disarray.  The  large  number  of 
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Bmben  of  tlM  unlvcni- 
BMdleal-fleliool  prafw- 
wen  tmpfto- 
or  Had  the  ooim- 
tiy  liM  aipWa  Qm  •dunttawl  mUUMi- 
HO  liiMfwiii  of  bMte  medkal  Miaiee 
AU  nrtrinrtf  to  the  HMkanal  Unl- 
bave  bMD  w l»if  for  the  past  two 
and  tlM  pdndpal  tabantorjr  buildlnt 
tlie  untvenity  groundi  hai 
mttad  bv  ttM  miUtary  ao  that  only  ex- 
tanal  ««I1b  iiiiimIii  No  atodenta  have  been 
a<teilttnil  iliiea  the  doainc  of  the  unhreratty. 
In  the  paat  aeaaaater.  aaedkal  atodenta  in 
the  laat  two  yean  of  the  alx-yeor  oouiae 
haw  bean  taiwbt  tai  atorefNota  and  private 
by  a  few  taitrepid  prof eaaora.  but  the 
of  equlpaaent.  booka.  med- 
leal  Jooniala.  and  ibiimaiatratlnn  matierlala 
thia  valiant  effort  doomed.  The  dev- 
la  both  phyalcal  and  IntelleetuaL 
Our  group  flatted  two  faeUttlea  for  politi- 
cal pateonera  that  are  operated  by  the  Ifln- 
ot  JvMbk  Hopanco  for  woeMn  and 
for  men.  We  were  permitted  to 
Intarrlew  the  taunatea  alone  and  without 

kre  in  the 
1*8  priaoB  ia  provided  by  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  medical  adiool  who  devotee  a  few 
hoora  a  week  to  the  priian  aa  Juat  one  of  hia 
four  Jotaa.  Medical  reoorda  are  inadequate 
and  Ineomplete.  Preacriptlona  for  medlea- 
tlom  are  iMuaDy  not  available  in  the  prlaon 
BMdteal  tedUty.  ao  they  are  dlaretarded:  if 
the  prlMner  la  fortunate,  her  family  may 
obtain  the  medlelne.  In  both  prlaona  the  po- 
Utteal  palBOPerB  bave  eatabllahed  their  own 
health  faeiltty  uaing  "»i««»»«»i  auppUea  of 
and  flrat-ald  materiala. 

laonera  have  been  tried  and  convict- 
ed. The  medical  atudenU  we  aaw  in  Ifar- 
loim.  the  mcn'a  prlaon.  bad  been  there  for 
two  yean— and  othera  bad  been  there  for  aa 
IMW  aa  four  years— without  appearing 
beftite  a  Judge.  However,  the  priaonoa  told 
ua  that  they  were  the  lucky  onea.  They  were 
alive  and  probably  would  not  diaappear— no 
matter  that  they  were  being  held  indefinite- 
ly without  due  proeeaa. 

In  aummary.  we  found  direct  and  indirect 
evidence  of  frightful  violatlona  of  human 
it^ta.  and  we  found  fear  among  private 
cItiMnB  who  feel  unprotected  in  a  lawlem  lo- 
dety.  We  found  that  the  health  of  the 
pnbile  haa  anff ered.  that  medical  education, 
medical  care,  and  medical  facflltlea  have 
been  dtaparately  depreaacd.  How  can  one  ac- 
count  for  the  willful  dlamantling  of  the  unl- 
verrity.  tncludlng  the  impriaonment  (or 
wocae)  of  medical  profeaaera  and  practicing 
lAyaldaiw  and  the  trtiyalcal  deatructlon  or 
aodtng  up  of  unhreralty  buHdtnga  and  the 
medical  adiool?  Unlveralty  peraonnel  with 
whom  we  apoke  aaerlbed  it  to  the  political 
IfberaUam  or  ladlcaUam  that  ia  characteria- 
tlc  of  a  unlveralty  eampua.  to  the  outapoken 
indignatiao  of  the  me(Uc»l  prof  caaion  at  the 
atrodtlea  and  wanton  killing  of  nonoombat- 
anta  and  aOeged  aulweialvea,  and  to  the  fear 
among  thoae  in  power  of  middle-clam  Intel- 
leetuala.  Doctor*  and  other  health  prof  ea- 
Biaet  many  of  the  criteria  for  "dlaap- 
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vs.  foreign  aid  muat  make  abundant  provl- 
■Ion  for  auch  aaaentlala  aa  food,  medldne; 
vaodnea.  medical  equipment,  teaching  mate- 
riala for  atudenta.  and  other  forma  of  eco- 
nomic tTT*T**"**  Aid  to  thia  war-torn  coun- 
try ahould  emphaate  llf e-glvlng  auat<manf» 
rather  than  arma  and  military  equipment.* 


We  have  returned  to  our  affluent  country 
ahaken  but  eager  to  inlinm  our  oolleaguea. 
nwnaora.  and  all  who  wlU  llaten  that  we  can 
aave  many  thooaanda  of  Uvea  by  proteatlng 
to  the  aalvadacan  authoritlea  diaappear- 
and  other  human-righta  vlolatloaa. 
)  and  other  concerned  peraona  can 
he^  pvlvatdy  by  donating  equipment  and 
funda  throutfi  auch  International  relief 
agwnclaa  aa  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Craaa  and  CathoUc  Relief  Servlcea. 


LET  US  TALK  ABOUT  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  Wm  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHieui 
m  TBI  Houas  or  RsniBssirTATZvB 
Wedne$day,  June  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFDELD.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I 
want  to  cmll  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaguea  here  in  the  House  a  brief  and 
Informative  article  which  sheds  some 
interesting  light  on  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala. 

In  spite  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  explain  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  why  America 
should  be  involved  in  stopping  the 
spread  of  Soviet  influence  in  Central 
America,  most  people  are  overexposed 
to  the  reasons  why  America  should 
not  be  involved.  Many  people  seem  to 
prefer  to  believe  the  propaganda  of 
the  Soviets.  Nicaraguans.  and  Cubans 
and  qui^ly  H<«mt—  as  untruths  what 
our  own  Oovemment  is  telling  us 
about  the  reality  of  Central  America. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  original 
leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution, 
Alfonso  Robelo  Callejas.  recently  vis- 
ited Washington  and  spoke  at  length 
about  why  he  rejected  the  SandinisU 
revolution,  and  why  he  is  now  fighting 
against  them.  It  is  quite  clear  to  him 
that  the  s^wHintatJui  have  radicalised 
and  betrayed  the  revolution.  In  spite 
of  their  promises  to  guarantee  certain 
rights  and  privileges,  those  rights  and 
freedoms  are  being  denied.  The  abuses 
of  the  Somoasa  regime  are  being  con- 
tinued by  the  so-called  liberators,  the 
Sandinistas  His  comment  regarding 
Cuban  influence  in  Nicaragua  are  also 
enlightening.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
Nicaragua  is  not  run  by  Nicaraguans 
at  this  point.  It  is  essentially  a  little 
Cuba  directed  by  Havana. 

While  many  Americans  selectively 
ignore  the  human  rights  violations 
which  are  occurring  on  a  dally  basis  in 
Nicaragua,  they  orchestrate  efforts  to 
cut  off  all  American  aid  to  Guatemala 
because  of  violations  in  that  country. 
Although  human  rights  problems  do 
exist  in  Guatemala,  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  made  measurable 
progress  in  stopping  them.  Just  re- 
cently, trade  imions  were  allowed  to 
ornniae.  As  you  may  recall,  the  previ- 
ous regime  had  forbidden  trade  union 
activity.  The  Rios  Montt  government 
should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  its 
democratic  initiatives.  We  should  not 
abandon  them  at  this  critical  Juncture. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me 
recommend  this  article  to  my  friends 
in  this  Chamber  and  encourage  them 
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to  look  seriously  at  what  is  happening 
at  this  very  moment  in  our  own  back- 
yard. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Timea.  May  6.  IMSl 

Cbrial  A«««t«««-  Saoom  TBOUoazs  Amom 

DBMOcaaxs 

(Ry  Cord  Meyery 
Thta  week.  Frealdent  Reagan  received 
aome  timdy  help  from  unexpected  quaztera 
in  hia  attempt  to  alert  the  American  people 
to  the  danger  of  communlat  eipanafcin  in 
Central  America  and  to  the  needa  of  thoae 
who  are  trying  to  contain  It. 

Even  the  moat  akeptlcal  OemocraU  who 
have  illiiiiiaafiil  the  admlniatratlon'a  wam- 
Inga  aa  right-wing  paranoia  cannot  fail  to  be 
impreaaed  by  the  recent  teathnony  of  one  of 
the  authentic  Nicaraguan  heroea  of  the 
antl-aomoaa  revolution.  Alf onao  Robelo  Cal- 
lejaa.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  original  revo- 
lutionary Junta  and  now  haa  Joined  fnoea 
with  Eden  Pastora.  the  legendary  Com- 
mander Zero,  to  form  the  CoaU  RIcan-baaed 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance,  com- 
posed of  diaiUuaioned  SandinJataa 

When  be  waa  prevented  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  from  holding  a  preaa  confer- 
ence there  to  announw)  hia  organimtton'a 
plana  to  opm  a  guerrilla  front  in  aouthem 
Nicaragua.  Robelo  came  to  Waahlngton  to 
aocuae  the  Sandinlataa  of  having  betrayed 
the  revolution  by  suppreaalng  the  freedoms 
they  had  pramiaed  to  respect.  Baaed  on  his 
personal  experience  in  the  SandinisU 
regime  and  reporting  from  well-placed 
sources  in  Managua.  Robelo  spelled  out  for 
this  columnist  his  current  knowledge  of  the 
Cuban  role  in  Nicaragua. 

"Tou  must  understand."  he  explained, 
"that  Nicaragua  is  a  country  occupied  by 
foreign,  forces."  In  addition  to  the  2.000 
Cuban  military  adviaera.  Robelo  mainUins. 
there  are  6.000  more  Cubana  in  key  poai- 
tiona  throughout  the  government,  and  U.S. 
intelligence  eatlmatea  confirm  this.  Accord- 
ing to  Robelo,  no  Important  decialon  Is 
taken  by  the  government  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Cubans,  and  he  adds 
that  "there  is  no  Boland  amendment  tying 
their  hands." 

In  Washington.  Robelo  had  a  friendly 
meeting  with  Adolpbo  Calero.  the  able 
leader  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Front 
(FDN),  the  more-conaervatlve  exile  group 
which  the  CIA  is  said  to  be  suMwrtlng. 
When  asked  for  his  opinion;  Robelo  stated 
categorically,  "the  cutting-off  of  support 
now  to  the  FDN  would  be  a  catastn^he." 
That  is  likely  to  be  the  reaction  of  moat  of 
America's  friends  in  the  region  to  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee's  vote  this  week 
calling  for  an  end  to  covert  support. 

If  this  surprising  strong  aupport  for  the 
administration's  policy  from  the  left  wing  of 
the  Nicaraguan  exile  movement  does  not 
cause  moderate  Democrata  to  rethink  their 
poaitlons.  there  is  more  cause  for  reconsid- 
eration in  the  chuiging  attitude  of  the 
American  labor  movement  toward  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala. 

After  a  Junior  officer  coup  replaced  the 
corrupt  military  dlctatorahlp  in  Guatemala 
in  March  of  '83.  Gen.  Rios  Montt  was 
chosen  as  president  to  lead  the  country 
through  a  transition  period  toward  democ- 
racy. On  March  33  thia  year,  he  kept  hia 
promlae  to  lift  the  reatrlctlona  on  political 
and  trade  union  activity.  Free  trade  unlon- 
Ista  who  had  been  arreated  and  threatened 
by  the  prevloua  tyranny  have  moved  quickly 
to  eatabllah  their  imlona.  Laat  Sunday.  In 
Guatemala  City,  a  founding  convention  waa 
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held  to  f 01*1  the  new  United  Goaf  ederatlon 
of  Guatemalan  Unkna. 

AFL-CI6  rapreaantattvea  who  attended 
report  that  It  waa  an  liiifiaaliii  demonatra- 
tlon  of  the  atreogth  and  Ind^endenee  of 
the  free  trade  union  movement.  Btfit  labor 
federatlona  claiming  more  than  100.000 
dueaiMying  membera  Joined  In  the  new  con- 
federation. American  labor  leadaia  aee  thia 
enoouraginc  development  aa  evidenee  of  "a 
100  percent  improvement"  in  labor  organis- 
ing condltUna. 

Deaplte  ttiia  progreaa.  there  la  no  doubt 
that  the  mnitatlon  of  the  Rloa  Montt  gov- 
ernment h^  lieen  '**"'f*  In  the  United 
Statea  by  leporta  of  brutal  tactlca  uaed  to 
break  the  hold  of  the  guettfUaa  on  Indian 
vlllagea.  Although  there  has  been  a  draatie 
reduction  ia  the  right-wing  terrorlam  In  the 
dtiea,  thete  are  atlll  diaturtaing  human 
righta  vkdajUona. 

Aa  a  reaiOt.  there  are  movea  afoot  In  the 
Congreaa  t«  deny  all  milftary  aaalatanrf  to 
the  Guatdmalan  government,  to  reduce 
shandy  the  amount  of  eoonnmlc  aid  and 
even  to  obstruct  Guataraala'a  aooeaa  to 
intematloaU  lending  agendea.  To  try  to  aet 
the  record  straight,  an  liiiiiiiaalii  group  of 
Guatemalan  leaden  waa  In  Waahlngtan  thia 
week  to  plead  their  caae  with  ooogreaaloaal 
critica.  They  were  led  by  the  enlightWMid 
prealdent  of  the  Guatemalan  Coundl  of 
State.  Jorge  Serrano. 

After  boan  of  rtianiaalnn  with  theae  men. 
It  waa  tanp«sBible  to  doubt  their  democntlc 
o(mvlctk»B  or  their  determlnatlaD  to  see 
their  country  throu^  to  tree  electiooa. 
They  intead  to  bcdd  Rkia  Montt  to  hia 
pledge  to  have  electtaoa  next  year.  The 
delay  ia  advantageoua  to  the  reformiat  par- 
tiea.  alnce  the  right-wing  party  la  better  fi- 
nanced and  organiaed  and  would  profit  fkom 
an  earty  election. 

In  a  half-finlahed  revolution  like  that  in 
Guatemala^  there  ia  alwaya  the  danger  of  a 
counterooigi  by  dlagruntled  offlcen  but.  aa 
thinga  atand  now.  the  government  ia  on  an 
upward  path.  It  deaervea  American  aympar 
thy  and  aupport  agalnat  the  communist 
guerrillas  <b  the  left  and  the  corrupt  geno'- 
als  on  the  right.* 


FPA  HONORS  22  TOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


HON.  ED  JONES 
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Wtdnetday.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  held  its  annual 
congressional  breakfast  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  to  honor  22  young  men 
and  women  FPA  members  who  have 
Just  r^utned  from  a  3-we^  travel 
semln^-  in  6  West  European  countries. 
Each  of  theae  young  people  are  win- 
ners, in  an  individual  category,  of  a 
1083  FPA  Agricultural  Proficiency 
Award.  ISiis  is  the  tUth  year  of  the 
FFA  Agricultural  Proficiency  Travel 
Seminar,  and  I  am  indeed  excited  that 
this  year's  winner  in  the  category  of 
soO  and  Water  management  is  a  young 
oonstituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Keith  Fowler, 
of  Martin,  Tenn.  Keith  is  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin, 
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and  is  currently  completing  his  sopho- 
more year. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subonnmittee  with  legislative  Jur 
risdictlosi  over  Federal  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  note  this  is 
the  fourth  straight  year  that  a  west 
Tennessean  from  my  ccmgressional 
district  has  won  the  Soil  and  Water 
Management  Award.  This  obviously 
says  something  about  west  Tennessee 
and  the  devotion  of  its  youth  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation's  most  val- 
ualde  resource:  its  agricultural  base. 
While  on  the  one  hand  we  in  my 
regltm  are  burdened  with  some  of  the 
most  highly  erodible  f  annland  in  the 
country,  we  are  also  blessed  with  a 
rural  p<v)ulation  which  includes  the 
most  dedicated  and  innovative  re- 
source conservationists  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Keith  Fowler  stands  high 
among  his  peers  as  a  qilendid  example 
of  a  young  farmer  who  has  shown  a 
sense  of  stewardship  for  the  land 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1928,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  organiza- 
tion has  been  preparing  young  people 
for  careers  in  production  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  fields.  But 
unlike  other  areas  of  study,  the  FFA 
combines  classroom  discussion  with 
handson  exposure  to  create  an  un- 
beatable training  education  experi- 
ence. 

The  positive  experience  which  FFA 
members  receive  does  not  go  unno- 
ticed. Agricultural  leaders,  in  both 
business  and  government,  recognize 
how  important  FFA  is  to  the  future  of 
the  agricultural  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  International  Travel  Seminar 
for  Proficiency  winners  is  just  one 
more  way  FFA  is  giving  students  expe- 
rience for  the  future— giving  them  a 
chance  to  share  agricultural  knowl- 
edge and  ideas,  learn  from  others  and 
develop  crosscultural  communication. 
Vocational  education  in  the  classroom; 
leadership  skills  through,  FFA;  and 
support  from  business  and  govern- 
ment—all add  up  to  an  agricultural 
education  experience  which  cannot  be 
matched. 

I  am  sure  Keith  has  brought  back 
with  him  from  Europe  innumerable 
valuable  experiences  and  new  friend- 
ships which  will  broaden  him  in  wajrs 
he  would  never  have  imagined.  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  the  many  private 
American  businesses  and  organizations 
which  have  devoted  their  time  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  sponsoring  the 
FPA  travel  seminar  program.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  investment 
in  our  Nation's  youth;  an  Investment 
which  will  pay  dividends  for  decades 
to  come.« 
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•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  Ste- 
phen Crystal,  who  directs  planning, 
management  systems,  and  research  for 
adult  services  for  the  New  Toik  City 
Human  Resources  Administration,  has 
written  a  timely  book  entitled  "Ameri- 
ca's Old  Age  Crisis:  Public  Policy  and 
the  Two  Worlds  of  Aging."  The  book 
has  been  critically  well-received,  and 
the  Christian  Science  BConitor  named 
it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  1M2. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbooro  reviews  of  Mr.  Crystal's 
book  firom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
I%iladelphla  Inquirer,  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  28. 
1982] 


Old  Agi  Pobuc  Pouct  Ni 


iHabimxLook 


(By  Robert  L.  Glrouard) 

"Any  book  which  is  at  all  important." 
wrote  Schopenhauer,  "should  be  reread  im- 
mediately." 

Stephen  Crystal's  America't  OU  Age 
Crisis  is  such  a  book  and  desnves  to  be  read 
and  reread  by  every  member  of  Congress, 
particularly  now,  when  debate  about  trou- 
bled social  programa.  Social  Security  Urn- 
most  among  them,  is  generating  more  heat 
than  light,  more  base  political  evaalveneaa 
than  honest,  thoughtful  confrontation. 

Crystal  begina  by  dispelling  some  of  the 
myths  about  this  nation's  aged  and  the  poli- 
cies affecting  them. 

One  is  that  the  elderly  are.  by  and  large, 
decrepit,  helplessly  Inactive  and  desperately 
poor.  As  It  turns  out.  only  about  6%  of  the 
eld«rty  live  In  institutional-care  settings,  but 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $20  billion. 

Despite  a  constantly  heard  refrain  about 
America's  niggardllneaa  toward  care  of  the 
old.  Crystal  demonatratea  ttmt  we  are  per- 
haps paying  too  much— distributed  unfair- 
ly—and certainly  far  more  than,  say,  Japan. 
France  and  other  nations  putatively  more 
civilised  than  we  are. 

Despite  a  common  percepti<m  that  most 
BOdal-program  abuses  are  perpetrated  by 
"welfare  mothers."  Crystal  painstakingly 
shows  how  if  anyone  is  ripping  off  the 
system,  it's  middle-  and  upper-mlddle- 
income  white  retlreea. 

And  contrary  to  the  mytJi  that  more  and 
more  Americans  are  now  taking  in  their  d- 
derly.  Crystal  demonstratea  the  reality  of 
the  situation:  Only  one  group  stands  out  aa 
taking  in  its  own  old.  and  that  ia  blacks— a 
fact  that  helps  explain  why  elderty  black 
women  enter  nursing  homes  about  seven 
yean  later  than  white  women. 

One  paaaage  in  Uie  book  is  so  important  to 
the  current  Sodal  Security  muddle  that  it  is 
reproduced  here  in  its  entirety: 

"Cmislder  a  married  man  who  retired  at 
65  In  1077.  His  maximum  payroll  taxes  since 
the  system's  start  \n  1937  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded $7,705.  with  an  equivalent  contribu- 
tion from  the  employer.  Benefits  to  the  em- 
ploye and  his  spouse,  at  about  $8,400  fw  a 
maximum  contributor,  would  exceed  his 
contributluis  in  the  first  year.  Even  more 
spectacular  have  been  the  payoffs  to  eariy 
putldpants  in  coverage  expanslmis.  Thus. 
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wbo  icttnd  in  IMO  under  the 
miU-mttitajwutat  plan. 
_  Itrr.  would  have  re- 

erivsd  «4S.0M  In  bneflta  on  an  tnTOtment 
oftlSLM. 

"The  >>«>»'Mti—  which  makes  thia  poeal- 
bie  ia  the  ttane-hoaored  principle  of  the 
letter  or  Fonat  adieaie.  In  auefa  a 


thoae  who  let  in  flrat  pntflt  ireatly 
the  luiiaUuenta  of  thoae  who  Join 
But  there  ie  always  a  day  of  reckon- 
liw.  Future  payoff  nUas  «m  be  eoosideiably 
iMabeneHdaL  Future  retireea  partleularty 
atawle  people,  marrted  wooMn.  and  thoee 
who  have  paid  the  nazimum  tax— are  likely 
to  raeeive  leai  in  beneflU  than  they  could 
have  received  by  Inveetlnc  their  contribu- 
tiOB  on  their  own.  In  an  Individual  Retlre- 
BMOt  Account,  for  example." 

The  day  of  reckooinc  Crystal  talks  about 
li  already  upon  ue.  and  hie  otaaervatloos  cer- 
tainly beUe  the  frequent  dalm  of  Social  Se- 
curity ptiwir—  that  they  only  want  what  is 
richtly  thetrs.  Le.  «iiat  they  put  in.  U  what 
they  put  in  were  irtiat  they  actually  let  or 
to  let.  they  would  quite  simply 


Crystal  doesnt  simply  sketch  out  a 
*M— H»y  scenario,  however.  He  has  some 
practical,  senaible  solutions  to  the  noess 
we're  in.  vi»*-viB  carinc  for  our  elderly: 
Fliat.  let's  make  sure  we  are  man  equitable 
about  t»^»p<»«g  thoae  with  genuine  need,  he 


He  also  sunests  wMer  sppllcatlon  of  ad- 
nnee  fundinc  for  both  public  and  private 
pentan  procrams.  so  they  can  generate  cap- 
ital instead  ci  radkslly  deplettaic  it:  an 
for  Medicare  rec^rfents;  an  in- 
!  In  the  floar  of  Supplemental  Security 
Inn^ffn^  (881)  grant  levels  to  improve  the  lot 
at  the  wotst-off  elderly,  and  a  move,  when- 
ever poseiblr.  from  ooatly  nunring-home  care 
to  a  network  of  preventative  medicine, 
baaed  on  Health  Malntenanoe  Organiia- 
tlona.  that  allows  for  home  care  instead. 

Amerleat  Old  Age  CriaU  wHl  became  a 
— «n«"*'  document  tor  crafters  of  old-age 
public  policy  for  years  to  come— if  only  they 
wm  reed  it.  and  then  reread  it  immediately. 

Onvm  the  Philadelphia  Inquiro'.  Jan.  16, 
IMS] 

I  or  THE  ELIIBU.T  HI  TOUOB 


(By  KUmbeth  Taylor) 
The  current  debate  over  programs  and 
benefits  for  America's  dderly  is  particularly 
heated  because,  as  Stephen  Crystal  ob- 
serves, the  elderiy  are  the  "one  minority  to 
which  we  aU  anticipate  belonging."  Emerg- 
ing in  the  mfclst  of  this  controversy.  Crys- 
tal's ilaiertos^  Old  ilge  CriaU  provides  a 
freah  analysis  and  even  some  reoommenda- 
tlooB  for  how  America  might  cope  with  its 
burgeoaing  elderly  population  during  hard 

Crystal  erttlciaes  the  current  system, 
which  perpetuates  the  existence  of  two 
elaases— or  worlds— of  old  people,  "one  poor, 
one  comfortable— aeparate  and  unequal." 
Todays  policies  allow  the  mlddle-daas  el- 
derly to  enjoy  bigger  slices  of  the  pie  while 
poor,  old  people  receive  only  minimal  bene- 
fits, he  says. 

Aflierica^  OU  Age  CriaU  is  sure  to  invite 
crttidan  fran  the  Left,  which  tends  to  see 
the  dderty  as  a  hoaaogenouB  and  needy  pop- 
ulation, and  from  the  Right,  which  insisU 
that  soBM  Invisible  hand  win  place  food  on 
the  table  of  even  the  poorest  old  person. 

Crystal  challenges  the  myth  that  all  elder- 
ly are  poverty-striken.  He  contends  that  the 
proportion  of  the  elderly  living  below  the 
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poverty  level  has  decUned  and  that  the 
Aifftrto«n  public  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  elderly  as  a  block  receive  insuffi- 
cient government  aalstance.  In  1982.  ac- 
cor^ng  to  Crystal,  one-third  of  the  entire 
federal  budget  provided  "benefita  to  the 
aged."  The  problem,  according  to  C^rystal.  is 
in  the  distribution— not  the  level— of  bene- 
fits. 

Crystal  indicts  the  Reagan  administration 
for  promoting  "two-dass"  retirement.  In  the 
latest  round  of  budget  cuts,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration preserved  Social  Security  and 
Medicare— procrams  which,  according  to 
Crystal,  are  the  concerns  of  the  organted. 
mlddle-dass  eldeiiy.  Sacrificed  instead  was 
funding  that  provides  a  lifeline  to  America's 
old  people  Uvtaig  at  the  poverty  line— the 
Title  ZZ  program  for  social  services,  which 
helps  pay  for  in-home  care,  food  stamps, 
oaergy  assistance,  nutrition  programs  and 
liff^HfTHH  Crystal  attacks  the  usual  demons: 
fraud,  waste  snd  mismanagement.  But.  he 
T^fiiitMtM  that  President  Reagan's  cuts  end 
up  hurting  the  poor  more  than  eradicating 
fraud. 

Crystal  is  at  his  best  when  navigating  lUs 
readers  through  the  thicket  of  benefits- 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
Title  XX— as  well  as  through  the  myriad 
pension  plans,  such  as  IRA  snd  Keogh. 
Crystal  clarifies  ways  in  which  these  plans, 
which  have  become  such  an  Important  part 
of  the  American  economy,  operate.  Pension 
programs  help  shift  the  burden  of  earing  for 
the  elderly  away  from  the  family  and  pro- 
mote "systematic  inequity."  he  says.  They 
reward  skilled  employees  of  large  corpora- 
tions, who  mainly  happen  to  be  white  men. 
Women's  economic  disadvantages  are  ac- 
centuated in  the  retirement  years,  says 
OystaL  In  his  brief  treatment  of  women, 
Oystal  points  out  that  women,  especially 
widows,  comprise  a  major  portion  of  the 
poorest  elderly,  unmarried  women  comprise 
73  percent  of  this  population.  The  working 
married  woman  benefiU  Uttle  from  Social 
Security,  which  regards  non-working  women 
as  the  norm. 

Ctjntal'a  discussion  should  satisfy  the  spe- 
cialists' requirement  of  sophistication:  it 
comes  close  to  meeting  the  standards  of 
clarity  necessary  for  a  general  audleiKe.  Un- 
fortuiuitely.  Crystal  occasionally  lapses  Into 
Jargon  ("differential  access  skills  and  re- 
sources"), but  he  does  better  than  most 
social  scientists  at  restrainli>g  this  sort  of 
excess. 

Crystal's  recommendations  are  sensible 
and  imiovative,  but  sketchy.  They  are  Im- 
portant and  merit  more  than  the  concluding 
chapter.  His  proposals  refiect  a  determina- 
tion to  develop  a  public  policy  that  allows 
America's  old  to  live  comfortably  at  a  more 
equal  standard.  His  sometimes  controversial 
recommendations  include  encouraging  in- 
home  rather  than  nursing-home  care,  ex- 
panding Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
to  provide  special  care  for  the  elderly,  insist- 
ing upon  mandatory  pension  coverage, 
taxing  half  the  Social  Security  benefit,  con- 
sidering raising  the  retirement  age,  increas- 
ing Supplemental  Security  Income.  The 
reader  is  left  wondering  how  these  propos- 
als would  fare  in  the  real  world  where,  for 
instance,  political  pressures  recently  de- 
terred the  Reagan  administration's  efforts 
to  cut  Social  Security. 

A  year  ago.  President  Reagan,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Congress,  established  the  bi- 
partisan National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  to  suggest  ways  to  f1imlnat.e 
a  deficit  in  the  old-age  benef lU  program.  As 
the  commission  deliberated,  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
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that  it  oonskteed  Social  Saenrtty.  as  Crystal 
has  done,  wlthtai  the  context  of  the  network 
of  assistance  programs  for  the  elderly. 
Members  of  the  Reagan  admtailstratkm. 
who  will  soon  be  consldertng  the  commis- 
sion's reconunendations,  would  be  smart  to 
look  at  this  book. 

[The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept  10. 

IMS] 
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CONORE88IONAL  CAU.  TO  CON- 
8CIENCB  FOR  SOVIVr  JEWRY 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


(By  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 
"Our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  worids 
of  aging,  one  poor,  one  comfortable— sepa- 
rate  and  uneqiul."  warns  Stephen  Crystal 
in  an  advance  copy  of  a  book  being  pub- 
lished in  November. 

On  this  carefully  documented  premise. 
(>ystal  sharply  scores  U.S.  policy  for  sup- 
porting the  elderly  as  inadequate,  misguid- 
ed, and  basically  unsouitd. 

What  most  bothers  Crystal,  who  serves  as 
director  of  the  Department  of  Family  and 
Adult  Services  at  New  Tork  City's  Human 
Resources  Administration,  is  that  present 
programs  constitute  a  type  of  lottery  in 
which  the  not-so-needy  aged  ve  the  big 
beneficiaries  and  the  badly-in-need  (women 
and  blacks,  in  particular)  are  lost  in  the 
shuffle. 

Why  is  this  so?  Primarily  because  pro- 
grams Uke  social  security  and  Medicare  are 
aimed  at  the  broad  population  and  not  fo- 
cused on  have-nots. 

What  would  Crystal  do?  Among  other 
things,  he  would  recarve  govertunent  poli- 
cies to  extend  pension  plans  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  poor;  bolster  social  security 
benefits  to  widows  and  others  who  most 
need  them:  and  encourage  thoee  capable  of 
working  after  retirement  to  continue  to  do 
so,  if  only  through  part-time  employment  or 
shared  Jobs. 

If  you  haven't  guessed,  the  big  culprit  is 
costs.  The  figures  are  devastating.  Now  $101 
billion— over  27  percent  of  the  total  federal 
budget— is  spent  on  the  elderly.  Oovem- 
ment  estimates  indicate  an  annual  outlay  of 
$7,600  per  aged  person.  $15,200  per  aged 
couple.  Health  experuUtures  alone  average 
$3,900  a  couple. 

With  inflation  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
older  population,  these  costs  will  continue 
to  skyrocket.  So  the  only  real  answer,  says 
Crystal,  is  to  develop  "priorities"  and  an  in- 
tegrated federal  old  age  policy  to  replace 
the  many  fragmented  ones  that  now  exist. 

All  this,  of  course,  sounds  good.  It  is  even 
in  line  with  current  Reagan  administration 
thinking  involving  cost-cutting  which,  os- 
tensibly, would  increase  benefits  for  the 
most  needy  and  prod  the  less  needy  to  find 
ways  to  better  help  themselves. 

As  we  have  seen,  social  seciulty  reform  U 
not  easy  to  come  by— despite  opinion  polls 
that  the  majority  of  dtisens  favor  an  over- 
haul of  the  pay-in  and  berwfits  systems. 
Pension  plans  are  big  business  and  run  by 
big  businesses.  They  are  not  likely  to  seek  a 
change  in  clientele  from  the  elderly  well-off 
to  the  elderly  poor. 

Stephen  Crystal  is  among  a  growing  band 
of  credible  people  articulately  sounding  the 
alarm.  His  book  is  important  We  should 
pay  some  attention.* 
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WMnesday.  June  i,  1993 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  C(»i)eeUimt 
Mr.  Bottktx,  I  rise  today  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  CongrcMkiaal  Call  to  Con- 
sdenoe  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  to  call  my 
ooUeaguea'  attentkm  to  the  idicht  of 
Yosif  BecUn.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  Is  betng 
d«iled  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israd. 
In  August  1980,  Begun  (Wtnplrtftd  a  2- 
year  exile!  sentence  on  diarges  of  para- 
sitism and  vlolatl(m  of  paaqwrt  regular 
tkms.  His  crimes:  Teaching  Hebrew 
and  sedditg  permlsskm  to  emigrate. 

Although  Begun  Is  not  Incarcerated, 
he  Is  a  prisoner;  he  is  a  prisoner  of  a 
brutal  regime  which  denies  Its  dtiaens 
basic  righls— ri^ts  that  It  promised  to 
uphold  when  it  adopted  the  Helsinfcl 
accords  and  other  treaties.  In  its  treat- 
ment of  Begun,  the  Soviet  Unicm  has 
doncmstrated  its  unwillingness  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  fundamental 
f  reed(»ns.  including  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion or  belief. 

The  vieUmisation  of  Yoslf  Begun 
was  brought  to  my  attentkm  by  sever- 
al youngsters  who  live  in  my  district 
and  who  attend  the  school  at  Congre- 
gation Mlshkan  Israel  of  Hamden, 
CoDD.  I  want  to  commend  these  young- 
sters. Mldhael  Blumenthal.  Paul  and 
Douglas  Kasper.  and  Jenya  Mllstime. 
for  taking  the  time  to  write  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Bogun  and  for  helping  to  focus 
the  Natl(m's  attention  on  the  Soviet 
regime's  treatment  of  Mr.  Begun  and 
Soviet  Jews  in  general 

I  also  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues portions  of  these  youngsters' 
letters  because  they  9eak  with  sim- 
plicity, concern,  and  directness  about 
the  strugfle  of  Yosif  Begim  and  other 
Jews  llviiv  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  letters  follow: 
Hon.  Bauct  A.  Moaanoir 

Dasa  RsfaaaDiunvs  Monosoir  I  learned 
about  Soviet  Jews  and  I  stroma  believe 
that  our  gAvenmient  should  take  action  and 
try  to  Improve  the  situation.  Would  you 
please  wrtte  to  a  man  In  Russia  who  we 
wrote  ta.  His  name  is  Joseph 
Begun  .  .  .  This  man  was  arrested  because 
he  asked  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL  If  the  Soviet 
Union  sees  that  we  care  and  we  think  they 
are  wrong  they  ml^t  set  htan  free. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  BLUnnTBAL. 

Hon.  Bauc^  A.  Moiaisoa: 

DasB  RSPanamsTivB  Moaaisom  I  have 
heard  about  Jews  in  Russia.  Please  help 
them  out.  They  have  a  terrible  life  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  Joseph  Begun.  He  is  in  JaQ 
Just  for  learning  .  .  .  and  teaching  Hebrew. 
Please  help. 
Sincerely. 

Padl 
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Begun.  I  hope  that  the  nJB.A.  government 
eoudd  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
aware  about  this  fanprisonment  because  of 
teamtng  and  teaching  Hebrew  and  applying 
for  permission  to  go  to  IsraeL  Josq>h  Begun 
was  a  hardworking  engineer  .  .  .  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Stnoerdy, 

Jbhta  MosToira. 

Hon.  Baoci  A.  Moaaisoir 

DiAB  RaraiasjirATiva  Moaaisoir  I  have 
learned  about  Soviet  Jews.  I  strongly  believe 
that  our  govenmient  should  do  as  mu^  as 
they  can  do  to  help  Soviet  Jews.  My  dass 
has  written  letters  to  a  Soviet  Jew  named 
Joaeidi.  I  hope  you  wOl  help  him.  He  was 
pot  in  Jafl  for  not  having  a  major  Job  and 
for  teadiliig  Hebrew.  I  hope  you  will  help. 
SInoerely. 

DougKaspbb. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Rboobo  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Nattonal  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
which  describes  the  Soviet's  policy  of 
suppression  of  Jewish  culture,  espe- 
dally  as  it  relates  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew: 

The  statement  follows: 

Sonar  Jkwkt  ahs  the  Right  To  Stddt 


HoiL  Bauck  A.  Mobbiboh: 

Dbax  RvaascMTATivB  Moaaisoir  My  daas 
has  been  studying  about  Ruasian  Jews.  We 
all  wrote  to  a  man  in  priaon  named  Joeeph 


The  Soviet  government  has  long  pursued 
a  pcdicy  aimed  at  suppressing  Jewish  culture 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  severing  Soviet 
Jewry  from  its  cultural  heritage.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  that  policy  is  the  effort  to  deny 
Jews  the  right  to  study  the  Hebrew  lan- 
Buage. 

Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  State  of  Israel,  is 
historicsUy  the  only  language  which  has 
alwaya  been  the  common  property  of  all 
Jews  everywhere.  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
an  integral  and  essential  part,  not  only  of 
the  practice  of  Judaism— the  liturgy  and 
sacred  texts  which  are  written  in  Hebrew- 
hut  also  of  secular  Jewish  culture.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Hebrew  language  has  been  ren- 
dered virtually  Inaccessible  to  Soviet  Jews 
through  an  unpublidzed  ban  enforced  by 
various  means. 

In  the  USSR,  courses  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage exist  for  certain  narrow  state  pur- 
poses, as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  three 
univCTslties.  Jews,  as  a  rule,  are  excluded 
from  these  courses.  Officially  approved 
Hebrew  instruction  is  available  elesewhere 
only  in  a  few  (%ristian  religious  seminaries. 
Soviet  Jewry  is  thus  denied  the  opportunity 
to  stady  Hebrew.  No  textbooks  of  the 
Hebrew  laiuniage  are  produced  in  the  USSR 
and.  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  limited  edi- 
tl«i  of  Shapiro's  Russian-Hebrew  diction- 
ary, which  appeared  in  1963,  no  books  of 
any  kind  in  Hebrew  have  been  published 
there  for  over  fifty  years.  There  are  no 
Hebrew  newspapers  or  periodicals.  More- 
over, throughout  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  not  a 
single  school  with  Hebrew  as  its  language  of 
instruction.  Even  the  smsll  private  Jewish 
kindergarten  in  Moscow,  where  little  chil- 
dren were  taught  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew, 
has  been  forcibly  dosed  by  the  police. 

With  remect  to  Yiddish,  another  Jewish 
lancuige  f»iiim«^r  to  a  part  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
the  situation  is  not  significantly  better.  The 
Jem.  who  according  to  official  Soviet  statis- 
tics, number  about  1,800.000  (a  figure  re- 
garded as  a  substantial  understatement  by 
non-Soviet  demographers),  and  who  repre- 
sent the  sixteenth  largest  among  over  one 
hundred  officially  recognized  Soviet  nation- 
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aUties.  are  the  tmly  nationality  whose  lan- 
guage ia  subjected  to  such  restrietloos. 

Deprived  of  any  poastbUity  to  study  the 
Hebrew  language  officially,  an  taiereasing 
number  of  Jews  have  been  studyng  and 
tj>^iiiiiy  Hebrew  privately  in  recent  years. 
The  authorities  have  sought  effective 
means  to  suppress  such  private  Hebrew  in- 
structimis  by  Jews,  wiliunit  openly  fortiid- 
ding  it.  The  private  teaching  of  Hebrew,  in 
contrast  to  the  private  teaching  of  non- 
Jewish  languages  in  the  USSR,  is  not  re- 
garded as  legitimate  emptoyment  Newspa- 
pers refuse  to  accept  advertisements  for 
Hebrew  lessons,  and  offices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  continuously  nbuf f  the  efforts 
of  private  Hebrew  teadiers  to  pay  income 
tax  on  their  earnings.  Tosif  Begun,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  was  sentenced  to  2  years  of 
exfle  as  a  "parasite"  because  his  teaching  of 
Hebrew  was  not  considered  "socially  useful 
labOT."  Other  teachers  have  been  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrests,  searches  and  seizures, 
and  have  hem  summoned  to  Interrogations, 
slandered  in  the  official  press  and  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  on  all  manner  of 
tarumped-up  charges. 

.  .  [Reomtly.l  police  harassment  hss 
been  greatly  intensified.  Hebrew  teachers  in 
a  number  of  Soviet  dtles  have  been  sum- 
moned by  the  KOB  and  the  police  and 
warned  that  they  must  immediately  cease 
teaching  Hebrew  or  else  they  wiU  be  tried 
on  various  pretexts  and  subjected  to  severe 
punishment.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
police  raided  their  homes  and  ccmf iscated 
all  Hebrew  language  material,  induding 
textbooks,  dictltmaries  snd  other  teaching 
aids. 

The  behavior  of  the  Soviet  authorities, 
with  regard  to  Hebrew  language  instruction 
for  Jews  and  Jewish  Hebrew  teachers, 
gravely  infrtages  the  individual  rights  of  the 
teachers  ocmcemed.  Quite  apart  from  basic 
human  rights  associated  with  freedom  from 
arbitrary  police  harassment  (rights  guaran- 
teed by  Soviet  law.  as  weU  ss  numerous 
international  human  rights  conventions  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory),  the 
right  to  freedom  of  choice  of  employment  is 
being  flai^anUy  violated  by  these  Soviet 
poUdes  toward  the  study  and  teaching  of 
Hebrew.  This  is  a  flagrant  violatkm  of  the 
1966  International  Covenant  on  EcoiHHnlc. 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights  (Artide  6)  and 
Cmivention  No.  122  (1964)  of  the  Intema- 
tloiud  Labor  Organization  (Artide  l(2Xa)). 
as  well  as  Artide  40  of  the  USSR  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  suppression  of  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  among  Jews  is  also  a  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  collective  cultural  rights  of  the 
Jewish  minority  to  use  and  study  its  own 
language  as  expressed  in  the  1966  Interna- 
tional Coverumt  on  Civil  and  Political 
Righto  (Artide  27),  and  the  1960  UNESCO 
Convention  Against  Discrimination  in  Edu- 
cation (Artide  5(lXc)).  All  these  treaties  are 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jewish  national  language 
violates  the  Soviet  Union's  own  constltutl<» 
and  laws,  which  prohibit  any  form  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  nationality,  as 
well  as  any  preferences  or  limitation  regard- 
ing the  national  languages  of  the  peoples  of 
the  USSR. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  created  barriers  for  any  Soviet 
dtizen  wishing  to  study  any  language 
except  Hebrew.  Soviet  dtizens  have  always 
been  free  to  study  English.  German.  Japa- 
nese, Chinese  and  other  languages,  even 
when  problems  existed  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  countries  where  this 
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or  Uwt  laagMt*  «•■  voken.  Betofcv  Is  the 
only  luwoMK  which  has  been  mede  the 
ohjeet  of  nieh  etrtawent  rartrictloaB. 

We  brieve  tt  li  Ineambent  upon  eU  people 
of  food  «m  to  eondnnn  the  illegal  and  ilnia- 
ter  ■lleiniit  by  the  Soviet  lovenmient  to 
dany  Jtma  meetm  to  the  Hebrew  lancuMe. 
Jfewleh  culture  and  literary  berttace.  of 
irtildi  Hebrew  to  meh  an  inaeparable  part 
We  Buiit  protcat  to  the  Soviet  lovemment 
;  the  peraecutloii  and  opprearton  of 

cd  in  Hebrew  inatruetlon.  and  to 

that  the  Soviet  lovemment  permit 
Soviet  Jews  to  atndy  Hebrew  on  the  tame 
baato  m  memben  of  other  natlonaUUea  are 
pennlttedto  atudy  their  national  lanfuafcs 
IntheUSSR^ 


ATRIBirrSTO  HERMAN  AND 
BARBARA  OEIST 


HON.  RKHARD  L  OTTINGER 


Aima 


Di  THB  Houn  or 

Wednadaw,  June  1. 1993 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7.  the  Mental  Health  Aoodation 
of  Wertchfter  County.  N.T..  will 
hcMior  Herman  and  Barbara  Qetet  at 
ttB  annual  dinner.  I  would  like  to  take 
thii  opputunlty  to  Join  in  this  tribute 
and  can  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacuea  the  many  yean  of  public  aerv- 
ioe  these  two  friends  have  devoted  to 
the  communities  of  Westchester 
County. 

Upcm  his  return  to  his  hometown  of 
Mount  Vonon.  N.T..  after  serving 
with  distinction  in  Worid  War  II. 
Heman  Odtat  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Mount  Vemon  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeals.  In  IMS.  he  was  elected 
county  supo-visor  fnmi  the  dty  of 
Mount  Vemon.  a  post  which  he  held 
for  4  years.  In  1960.  Herman  was  elect- 
ed to  the  newly  omstituted  board  of 
legislators.  His  fellow  legislators 
thought  OKHigh  of  him  to  elect  him 
the  county  board's  first  chairman.  He 
aemd  in  that  capacity  for  4  years. 

Sinoe  he  has  stepped  down  from 
elected  office.  Herman  has  volun- 
teered his  services,  knowledge,  and 
time  to  various  organizations.  He  has 
served  for  man  than  10  years  as  the 
paiiimentarlan  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  and  is  also  cur- 
rently the  counsel  to  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Counties.  In  the 
past,  he  was  appointed  as  special  as- 
sistant for  intergovernmental  affairs 
to  former  County  Executive  Alfred 
DelBello.  and  served  as  the  president 
of  the  Westchester  County  Bicenten- 
nial Committee. 

Among  his  many  present  activities. 
Herman  serves  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Mount  Vemon  Hospital 
and  the  Amrriran  Lung  Association. 
He  is  also  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Westchester  County  Tri-Centenni- 
al  CammiMi<m.  treasurer  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Parks  of  Westchester 
County,   and   vice   president   of   the 
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Westchester  Community  Service 
Council. 

Barbara  Oeist  has  also  served  the 
communities  of  Westchester  for  many 
years.  She  has  worked  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Mount  Vemon  public  school 
kindergarten  teaching  and  reading 
readiness  program  and  has  served  as 
the  vice  president  of  the  southem 
chapter  of  Brandeis  Women's  Commit- 
tee. 

Currently,  Barbara  is  devoting  much 
of  her  time  as  a  research  associate  to 
the  Mmtal  Health  Association,  work- 
ing within  their  public  affairs  commit- 
tee. Her  responsibilities  include  re- 
viewing proposed  and  pending  legisla- 
ticm  in  the  New  York  Stote  Senate  and 
Assembly  and  conducting  meetings 
with  the  legidators. 

As  I  am  sure  is  obvious  to  all  of  you, 
Herman  and  Barbara  Oeist  are  truly 
special  people  who  have  dedicated 
much  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
their  community.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  Join  with  the  Mental 
Health  Association  in  honoring  these 
two  outstanding  individuals.* 


DR.  SALLY  RIDE— FIRST  WOMAN 
IN  SPACE 


HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEHENSON 

orcAuroaiiu 
in  THB  HOU8B  OF  SKPRISKirTATIVIS 

Wednesdav.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18  the  space  shuttle  C^utUenger  is 
scheduled  for  launching  from  the 
Komedy  ^>ace  Center  in  Florida.  For 
the  first  time  in  U.S.  history,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  crew  will  be  a 
woman— Dr.  Sally  Ride,  a  constitutent 
of  mine  from  Encino.  Calif.  Dr.  Ride, 
who  will  serve  as  a  mission  specialist, 
was  selected  as  an  astronaut  candidate 
by  NASA  in  1978,  and  subsequently 
served  as  an  on-orblt  capsule  commu- 
nicator for  the  second  and  third 
flights  of  the  space  shuttle  CoIutiUHo. 

As  an  accomplished,  gifted  member 
of  a  talented  group.  Dr.  Ride's  per- 
formance will  undoubtedly  reflect 
credit  on  NASA  and  the  UJB.  scientific 
community.  However,  her  flight  will 
do  more  than  that— Dr.  Ride's  inclu- 
sion as  a  part  of  the  ChaUenger  crew  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
careers  in  astronautics  specifically, 
and  science  generally,  are  open  to 
women.  It  is  up  to  us  to  insure  that 
the  opportunities  for  women  to  pursue 
careers  in  space  exploration,  as  well  as 
in  fields  closer  to  home,  continue  to 
Improve. 

The  following  article  from  United 
magaaine  describes  Dr.  Ride's  back- 
ground and  mission: 

A  WoMA*  Wrb  "ths  Right  Srorr" 
(By  Rob  Naviaa  and  Patrlda  Walker) 

In  the  MadmeM  of  nlcht  Just  before  dawn 
one  momlns  next  month:  Sally  Ride  and 
her  four  crewmstes  will  leave  their  quarters 
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at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  dtmb  into  a 
heavily  guarded  van.  and  be  drtven  three 
rnUea  to  laundi  pad  39- A  Ttiey  will  ascend 
the  floodlit  launch  tower  and  settle  Into  the 
space  shuttle  ChaUenotr.  A  few  hours  later 
they  will  be  launched  taito  orWt.  and  for  SI- 
year-old  Sally  Kriaten  Ride,  into  history. 
Ride  will  be  the  first  American  woman  to 
fly  in  space.  _ 

Only  two  Soviet  women— Valentlna  Ter- 
eahkova  in  196X.  and  Svetlana  Savltakaya 
last  summer— have  flown  in  space  in  the  33 
years  that  have  passed  sinoe  ooamonaut 
Turi  Oatarin  went  up.  And  it  waant  untfl 
1978  that  American  women  were  even  ae- 
lected  as  astronauts  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admlniatratlan. 

"There  was  no  reason  for  women  not  to 
have  flown  from  the  start  except  for  the 
social  climate  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time."  says  Shannon  Ludd,  a  biochemist 
and  at  40  the  oldest  of  the  women  astro- 
nauts. "Our  selection  came  twenty-two 
years  too  late,  but  othor  than  that,  it's  fan- 
tastic." 

Am  writer  Tom  Wolfe  so  picturesquely  put 
It  in  Dte  RUiM  Stuff,  the  original  astronauU 
were  not  so  much  pilots  as  "human  cannon- 
balls."  Women  were  not  excluded  on  the 
grounds  of  strength,  as  aero  gravity  renders 
muscle  power  useless.  The  stumbUng  bkwk 
for  women  was  that  only  military  piloU 
could  apidy.  for  it  was  thought  that  civilians 
might  not  be  "sane"  enough. 

NASA  did.  in  fact,  consider  women  for 
space  travel  in  19M.  Thirteen  cnck  women 
pUots.  iw^"W"g  Jerrie  Cobb,  were  put 
through  the  same  tesU  as  male  astronauto 
and  were  found  to  do  as  well,  but  the 
project  was  dropped.  Then,  in  the  mld-slx- 
tiea,  the  nature  of  the  space  program 
changed  to  include  laboratory  experlmenU 
and  teseardi.  Nonpilot  adentisU  were  invit- 
ed to  apply,  but  only  men  quallftod.  After 
some  very  expensive  training  (it  costs  tax- 
payers $8  to  910  million  to  train  an  astro- 
naut), one-third  of  theae  men  "washed  out." 
In  1977.  NASA  again  opened  tU  doors,  and 
Sally  Ride  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  stu- 
dent newmaper  at  Stanford. 

"I  dont  know  why  I  wanted  to  do  it."  re- 
members Ride,  a  laa»  physicist.  "I  only 
know  that  I  was  on  my  way  out  of  the  room 
to  apply  while  I  was  still  readins  the  news- 
paper. "More  than  a  thousand  women  and 
eight  thousand  men  applied.  After  a  soles 
of  grueling  tesU  and  tatervlews.  SS  were 
choeen  as  astronauts,  and  six— including 
Ride— were  women.  Two  more  women  w«e 
added  to  the  corps  in  1980. 

Commenting  on  the  difficult  seletkm  pro- 
cedure. Ride  says.  "I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
advise  another  woman  if  she  asked  me  how 
to  prepare  for  a  career  like  this.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  to  Just  follow  what  you 
want  to  foUow.  do  what  you  would  have 
done  anyway,  and  if  the  OMXHtunlty  comes 
alms  to  apply  for  the  space  program,  then 
doit" 

There  are  still  no  women  pilots  among  the 
astronauts.  All  eight  are  "mission  special- 
ists." or  scientists.  One  of  the  women  astro- 
nauts, Bonnie  Dunbar,  a  biomedical  engi- 
neer, would  like  to  change  that  "I  am  not 
trying  to  overoompensate  tor  being  a 
woman."  Dunbar  insists,  "but  with  enough 
flying  time,  who  knows?  One  of  us  oould  get 
to  command  a  mtaskm  sometime.  Tlien  well 
get  our  chance  to  fly  that  beautiful  shut- 
tle." 

Sally  Ride  grew  up  a  quick,  able  student 
In  Bndno,  California.  Her  parents  were  sup- 
portive of  her  and  her  sister's  ambitions. 
"They  didnt  have  any  preconceived  ideas 
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about  what  we  ought  to  do,"  Sally  said  In  a 
recant  inttrview.  "Ws  oould  do  what  we 
wanted,  biA  then  we  had  to— you  know— do 
it  To  thto  day  my  parsnts  probably  dont 
know  whai  rm  doing  Id  srisncs  Bat  mj 
father  made  sure  I  atiidiod.  and  that  I 
brought  home  good  gradea.  "Her  sister, 
Karen,  to  alao  in  an  •"■■*"■*  profsaslnn  for 
womcD-aba's  a  PreSbyterfaa  oiinlstar. 

Ride  sttended  Westlske,  a  private  giris* 
sdMMl  in  Los  Angdes.  At  that  ttme  the 
sdMol  didat  offer  sdenee  as  psrt  of  its  cur- 
riculum. "I  dont  know  if  I  got  there  st  the 
right  ttaBd  or  if  it  was  hseaass  a  eoople  of 
us  started  pushing.  But  fliat  a  wosaan  came 
from  UCIA  and  tau^t  an  sbsotatdy  msr- 
vdous  emirse  in  physiology.  Tben  they 
hired  a  wdnan.  straight  out  of  ooUege,  to 
teach  eheailatry  and  physics,  as  wtXL  ss  trig- 
9nd  ealenluB.  Tbose  two  were  the 
ipartment  and  they  were  gieati'' 

Althou^  Ride  bad  a  passian  for  tennto 
that  taroutfit  her  naMwial  honors  st  hitfi 
school  and  later  at  Stanford,  her  studies 
eventually  won  out  Turning  in  her  racquet 
for  reaeaniL  Ride  earned  two  degrees  ntif 
in  physta  and  the  other  In  BwgMsh.  Then 
she  spotted  the  fateful 

Sally  RJde  has  a  quiet, 
enoe  and  credits  her  wwinwisBre  to  being  in 
tennto  touAasments.  Her  fHsnds  say  it's  not 
inuwrtant  Cor  her  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
fly  in  spaoe:  what  to  important  to  that  she 
was  adectfld  to  fly  on  an  early  shuttle  mto- 
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"I  dont  want  to  think  about  the  historic 
aspects  unta  after  the  fUitot  to  over."  Ride 
says  in  het  unafferted  manner.  "Right  now 
the  imporlhnt  thing  to  for  me  to  train  hard 
enotigh  ao  t  can  do  a  good  Job." 

Few  doubt  she  will  do  lesib  Staice  her  sdeo- 
tion  f <H>  the  seventh  shuttle  mtoalan  a  year 
ago.  Ride  has  put  in  ten-  to  ttrdve-hour 
(toiys  six  days  a  week,  mainly  oooeentratlng 
on  the  use  of  the  remote  manipulator 
system.  In  actuality,  the  system  to  a  robot 
arm  housed  in  Challenger^  cargo  bay  whldi 
Ride  wiU  ase  to  grav  a  satdllte,  thrust  It 
out  Into  space,  and  later  retrieve  It  If  suo- 
ceasful,  her  operation  wHl  be  duplicated  by 
future  astfonauts  to  repair  oudfUnctlonliig 
satellites  and  construct  space  colonlea 

;  Ride  on  the  seventh  shuttle 
be  a  group  of  astronauts  who 
are  the  mSst  diverse  crew  to  fly  In  space  to 
date.  ConSnanding  the  iUgbi  wHl  be  U.& 
Navy  CaplBin  Robert  Crlppen.  45,  the  first 
astronaut  to  fly  in  the  shuttle  twice,  having 
flown  on  the  first  mtoatan  In  April,  1981. 
The  pilot  wm  be  Navy  Captain  Rick  Hauck. 

43,  who  reMmmended  Ride  for  sdeetlon  on 
the  — «—«^  Air  Force  Ooknel  John  Fabian, 

44,  will  w^  with  Ride  in  the  deidoyment  of 
two  cnmnainiftions  satemtes  from  Chal- 
lenger's cargo  hold.  And.  finally.  Norman 
Thagard.  19,  to  a  medical  doctor  recently 
added  to  the  crew  to  study  the  motion  sldc- 
nesB  problem  that  has  plagued  shuttle  occu- 
pants in  the  past 

"Sally  to  a  very  smart  lady."  says  Robert 
Crlppen  of  hto  flight  eiwineer.  "And  she's 
smart  in  a  special  way.  Tou  get  people  who 
sit  In  a  lab  and  think  like  Biwtein.  but  they 
cant  do  anything.  Sally,  however,  can  get 
everything  she  knows  together  and  bring  it 
to  bear  wliere  you  need  tt."  Ride  demon- 
strated thto  abdlty  as  capsule  mmmimlca- 
tor.  or  CAfCOIf,  at  Mto^cn  Control  during 
two  previous  shuttle  flights.  CAPOOM.  the 
only  link  between  the  sstronants  In  space 
aiKl  the  ofjOciato  on  the  ground,  to  what  TV 
viewers  know  as  "the  voice  of  Mtoslon  Con- 
troL" 

During  the  secmd  shuttle  flight  in  No- 
vember. 1981,  it  was  Ride  irtio  broke  the 


news  to  Joe  Ihite  and  Didi  Truly  that  their 
Bddaslan  had  been  cut  short  because  of  the 
loss  of  a  power-producing  fuel  cdL  In 
March  of  last  year,  during  the  third  fll^t 
Rkle  was  sgain  st  Mtoskm  Control  when  a 
broken  camera  on  the  robot  arm  threatened 
to  caned  experiments.  She  came  up  with  a 
eciutlon  to  the  problem  and  salvaged  that 
portkm  of  the  flight 

During  some  shuttle  experiments  that  in- 
volved blood,  an  astroiUHit  appeared  on  the 
TV  acreen  hanging  upside  down  from  Co- 
iKsiMa^  ceiling.  Ride,  at  the  lOsslon  Con- 
trol oonaole,  said  with  a  grin,  "Hey,  is  that 
the  vampire  to  go  with  the  red  Uood  cells?" 

"She's  ll^t-hearted  and  enjoys  a  good 
time,"  says  Crlppen.  "She's  not  a  complicat- 
ed kind  of  person,  and  she  doesnt  get  upset 
about  things.  She's  very  easy  to  be  with." 

wm  privacy  be  a  proMem  for  Ride  during 
her  we^  in  «e«e?  "We've  been  working  on 
that,"  ssys  Crlppen,  who  to  so  dashingly 
K^iwiM—  that  women  ask  him  to  auto- 
graph their  dothea.  "The  shuttle  was  de- 
signed for  women  as  well  as  men.  Well  be 
respectful  of  everyone'M  need  to  be  by  them- 
sdvea  at  times." 

CMalleii0er  has  a  large  area  below  the 
aUbt  dedc  where  meato  are  prepared  and 
where  sleeping  quarters  are  located.  Crip- 
pen  says  Ride  will  be  afforded  as  much  pri- 
vacy as  space  will  allow,  but  he  admits  that 
no  one  wHl  know  how  well  five  crewmates 
will  react  to  the  ti^t  quarters  unto  they 
are  actoully  in  orbit  "We've  provided  a  pri- 
vacy curtain  for  Sally  for  her  personal  hy- 
giene, and  our  engineers  have  modified  the 
potty.  But  otherwise,  she's  Just  <»e  of  the 
guys,"  Crlppen  says. 

NASA  ssys  Ride  will  carry  aboard  some 
mmnrOru,  Just  as  the  men  carry  shaving 
gear.  Her  kit  will  indude  a  skin  moisturizer 
to  prevent  dryness  in  the  low-humldlty  at- 
mosphere inside  the  shuttle. 

idiry  Cleave,  who  Joined  the  corps  In 
1980.  at  first  pooh-poohed  the  necessity  for 
makeup,  but  says  she  understands  it  now. 
"It's  a  normal  cross  section  of  females."  she 
t<dd  a  romrter.  "aiMl  some  of  than  are  used 
to  wearing  makeup.  They  explained  to  me, 
"When  I  come  off  the  shuttle.  I  want  to  look 
better  than  rve  ever  locked  before.  If 
pecgde  are  used  to  seeing  me  in  makeup,  I'm 
going  to  look  like  heU  without  it'  "  Cleave, 
known  for  her  humor,  adds.  "It  ev«i  made 
me  think  I  should  leam  to  put  tt  on.  so 
when  I  get  off  the  shuttle,  people  will  say, 
"My  God.  she  has  never  looked  better.' " 

AlthouiSi  the  selection  process  for  a  shut- 
tle crew  remains  a  dosely  guarded  secret,  it 
to  widdy  assumed  that  the  choices  are  made 
by  George  Abbey,  the  director  of  flight  op- 
erations, and  John  Toung,  the  chief  of  the 
astronaut  office  and  the  commander  of  the 
first  shuttte  flight 

"Sally's  simply  a  hard  worker,  and  so  are 
all  the  woman."  says  Toung  of  the  new 
breed  of  astrotuuits.  "We're  interested  in 
who  can  do  the  Job.  and  race,  creed,  or  color 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

One  of  the  chief  attributes  of  an  astro- 
naut to  the  ability  to  be  a  team  player. 
"These  poeople  have  to  have  initiative, 
lliey  have  to  be  self-starters.  And  they  have 
to  be  team  players,"  says  poka--faced 
Oeorge  Abbey.  Whether  men  or  women,  the 
■dentists  coming  into  the  program  have  to 
realise  that  they  will  be  doing  other  peo- 
Ide's  experiments,  not  their  own,  and  that 
they  wont  get  academic  kudos  or  financial 
reward  as  an  astnmaut  (The  women  astro- 
nauts are  earning  about  $35,000  a  year, 
mudi  leas  than  they  wotild  normally  earn  in 
comparable  Jobs  in  private  industry.) 
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Ride's  commander,  Robert  Crlppen.  be- 
lieves her  selection  occurred  simply  because 
It  was  long  overdue.  "There  has  been  pres- 
sure on  NASA  to  send  up  a  woman  astro- 
naut ever  since  Tereshkova  [the  first  Soviet 
woman  in  space!,"  says  Crlppen.  "I  was  con- 
sulted about  the  nutter,  and  I  thought  a 
woman  astronaut  would  be  perfectly  acoept- 
aUe." 

"Sally  was  selected  for  thto  flight  as  teeU- 
mony  to  her  ability  to  perform  on  the  Job." 
says  Mary  Cleave,  a  friend  of  Ride's.  "She's 
vOnt  to  blow  everyone's  socks  off.  because 
she's  a  real  competent  lady.  There  will  be  a 
bunch  of  little  glils  on  Uito  planet  who  will 
be  looking  at  Sally  and  say.  'Hey,  if  I  want 
to  be  an  aatrophysictot  thst's  oiuy.'  It  gives 
i^to  of  today  options  we  dIdnt  think  we 
had  when  we  were  kids." 

What  the  dibt  women  astronauts  did 
have  was  a  sense  of  direction  at  an  eariy  age 
that  allowed  them  to  enter  areas  few  women 
had  ever  been  able  to  break  into,  and  fiiudly 
into  one  of  Uie  toughest  fraternities  any- 
where—the astronaut  corps. 

Alan  Bean,  vrtio  was  responsible  for  train- 
ing the  women  vrtien  they  first  Joined  the 
program,  was  not  at  all  happy  with  the  Idea 
of  women  astronauts,  but  later  changed  hto 
mind.  "At  first  I  tanagined  they  were  Just 
indlviduato  trying  to  do  a  man's  Job."  says 
Bean,  the  fourth  man  to  walk  on  the  moon. 
"I  was  proven  wrtmg.  Space  to  Just  as  natu- 
ral an  element  for  a  woman  as  It  has  been 
for  a  man." 

"I  dont  think  we  were  selected  to  fill  a 
role  modeL"  says  astroitaut  Judith  Reanlk.  a 
no-nonsense  specialist  witti  a  doctorate  in 
electrical  engineering.  "We  nOgtA  be  fillins 
that  role  modd  inadvertently,  but  that's  not 
why  we  were  sdeeted.  Of  the  dtfbt  women 
in  NASA,  we  are  first  in  our  fields.  We've 
been  the  only  glils  on  the  block,  and  you  get 
used  to  that  early,"  she  says. 

AlUiough  the"  women  astronauts  are  de- 
lighted about  the  prospect  of  having  a  ccri- 
league  finaUy  flying  in  space,  they  are  also 
eager  to  make  the  trip  themsdves.  "Any  of 
us  would  like  to  swap  places  with  Sally." 
says  Kathy  Sullivan.  "We  envy  her." 

Judith  Resnik.  however,  takes  a  more 
practical  approach.  "A  very  small  portion  of 
your  time  wortlng  for  NASA  to  in  space." 
She  says.  "Tou  cant  worry  about  getting 
your  chance."  It  was  recently  announced 
that  Resnik  wHl  become  the  second  Ameri- 
can woman  astronaut  to  fly  the  shuttle:  her 
mission  to  scheduled  for  March.  1984.  With 
10  flights  schedtded  for  next  year  and  iq}  to 
twice  that  number  in  1985,  it  scans  unlikely 
that  the  other  wcMnen  will  have  long  to 
wait 

So  far,  NASA  has  refused  to  speculate  on 
whether  married  couples  will  ever  fly  on  the 
same  mission.  It  oould  happeiL  Sally  Ride 
herself  married  astronaut  Steve  Hawley  in  a 
small,  private  ceremony  last  sununer.  For 
now.  Ride  to  oonoentratbig  on  her  fli^t  and 
the  many  tasks  she  will  perform  while  the 
world  watches.  "I  bavoit  had  much  time  to 
refiect  on  what  it  wiU  be  like  up  there."  says 
Ride,  casting  her  eyes  skyward.  "I'm  Just  ex- 
dted  to  have  this  chance  to  live  out  this 
dream." 

When  Sally  Ride  lives  out  her  dream  and 
the  space  shuttle  goes  coeducaticmal.  one 
more  male-fonale  barrier  will  be  brdcen 
down— with  luck,  for  good.  "I  dont  know 
that  any  one  of  us  can  ever  put  all  the  deep- 
tics  to  rest  and  it's  unfair  that  Sally  should 
have  that  burden  entirely  on  her  shoul- 
ders." says  Kathy  Sullivan. 

"We're  Just  dght  fonales  who  happoi  to 
work  in  the  same  office."  muses  Bfary 
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CSeme.  An  otflee  wbow  doon  open  up  to  in- 


TEACHERS'  REBPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT  REAOAN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 


'Anns 


IKlHIHOUSBOr 

Wedmeadaif.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  LA1IT0&  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's teachers  recently  responded  with 
admirable  eloquence  and  restraint  to 
President  Rngan's  unwarranted  and 
unwise  attacks  cm  this  country's  out- 
irtinv""ff  system  of  public  education. 

The  President's  defense  of  the  thor- 
oughly discredited  notion  of  merit  pay 
for  teachers  was  extremely  dishearten- 
ing for  many  thousands  of  teachers  in 
this  country  who  realise,  correctly, 
there  is  virtually  no  way  such  a  system 
can  be  objectively  drawn  up  and  ad- 
minirtered. 

The  President's  attacks  on  Oovem- 
ment  spending  for  education,  and  his 
claim  that  the  country  has  not  re- 
ceived "our  money's  worth"  for  our 
dollars  was  extremely  disheartening  to 
those  teachers,  some  of  whom  earn 
$17,000  or  $20,000  per  year  after  a 
decade  of  teaching  experience.  That 
dedication  to  the  teaching  profession 
is  impontble  to  measure  in  mere  dol- 
lars and  emts. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
ti<m  excerpts  fitHn  the  excellent  testi- 
DKmy  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
<m  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
ticmal  Education  by  Mary  Hatwood 
Putrell.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Bducaticm  Association. 


I  or  TssmioirT  on  PmuiGS  or  tbx 

VATiomu.  Comassioii  on  Ezcsukwx  ni 

Edogatioii 

(By  Mary  Hstwood  Putrell) 

Mr.  dukinnan  and  Membera  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  b  Mary  Hatwood  Putrell. 
and  I  am  ncretary-treanuer  of  the  1.7  mil- 
Uoo  member  National  Education  Amocia- 
tion  (MSA),  which  represents  educators,  and 
education  support  personnel  In  aU  fifty  of 
these  United  States.  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nl^  to  present  the  views  of  the  NKA  on  as 
Tttal  a  topic  as  the  recently  released  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Bzcellcnoe  in  Education 
report  "Nation  at  Risk". 

As  you  wdl  know,  the  NEA  has  been 
forcefully  t— ^*»»g  out  on  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  Commission  on  Ezcellenoe  In 
Education  lone  before  this  presidentially- 
appointed  Commission  besan  its  work  18 
months  aca  Excellence  in.  equity  of  and 
aeoess  to  education  for  every  chUd  in  this 
treat  nation  of  ours  have  been  raOytns  cries 
for  our  members  for  many  decades  now.  and 
we  have  seared  many  of  our  resources 
throughout  our  orsanlntion  to  seeing  those 


We  welcome  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mJerfrr  on  Excellence  report.  We  believe 
that  the  flndlngi  of  this  presticlous  group 
of  edocatots  and  public  officials  have  under- 
seoced  what  we  at  the  NEA  have  been 
sajrtng  for  many  years  now— that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  nation's  youth  is  a  vital  national 
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priority.  And  we  need  a  strong  national  com- 
mitment to  excellence  In  our  schools. 

Only  through  a  partnership  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  level  can  this  commitment 
to  excellence  be  luness fully  forged.  In  par- 
ticular, local  Involvement  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  excellence  in  educatkm  is  vltaL  And 
our  members  stand  ready  to  Join  this  equal 
partnoshlp  at  the  community  level  to  work 
with  others  interested  in  education. 

But  we  must  remember  the  price  tag  for 
achieving  excellence  in  our  puUlc  schools  Is 
not  small 

That  is  why  It  Is  more  imperative  than 
ever  before  that  the  federal  government 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  education 
process.  Our  nation's  beleagured  states  and 
cities  can  hardly  be  expected  to  provide  the 
financial  underpinnings  for  the  work  that 
lies  ahead.  Many  of  them  face  huge  deficits 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  forced 
to  take  on  greater  responsibilities  for  pro- 
grams once  supported  and  assisted  by  the 
federal  government.  Many  have  already  had 
to  drasUeally  reduce  even  the  most  vital  of 
social  services  at  a  time  when  their  dtiaens 
are  in  great  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  the  states  and  dtles 
alone  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  for 
schlevtng  educational  excellence  at  this 
moment  in  our  nation's  history  is  folly.  The 
federal  government  must  maintain  and  in- 
crease its  support  of  educatlim  If  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  even  attempt  to  reach  our  goal 
of  excellence  in  this  century  and  the  next. 

We  at  the  NEA  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  national  prlralty  must  take 
precedence  If  our  nation  is  to  move  ahead 
on  the  presdng  concerns  of  maintaining  our 
posltton  of  leadership  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  keeping  our  economy  growing,  and 
ensuring  that  our  citizens  remain  among 
the  best  educated  in  the  entire  world. 

A  CnXATSB  PKDKBAL  BOLB  POK  BDOCATIOIi 

To  continue.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
findings  of  an  NEA  analysis  showing  that  It 
would  cost  an  additional  2.2  cents  out  of 
every  federal  revenue  dollar  to  meet  the 
standards  proposed  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education. 

This  study.  "Spending  and  Taxing  Impli- 
cations of  the  Report  on  the  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education"  was  completed  by 
the  NEA  Research  Department  when  the 
(Commission  on  Excellence  study  was  first 
released. 

POllowing  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
this  analysis: 

Textbooks  and  teaching  materlaU 
The  Ciommlssion  looks  favorably  on  re- 
ports that  textbooks  and  materials  should 
comprise  at  least  5  percent  of  school  operat- 
ing budget,  noting  that  they  now  comprise 
only  .7  percent  of  operating  budgets. 

Cost?  An  addlUonal  IS  bOUon  in  school 
spending— a  seven-fold  Increase  from  the 
current  level  of  $700  million. 
Curriculum 
The  Commission  recommends  tougher 
course  requirements  for  graduation  from 
high  schooL  Costs  for  this  factor  are  nearly 
impossible  to  estimate.  The  implication  of 
the  reeommoidation  is  fairly  dear  teacher 
assignments  would  have  to  be  shifted  fmn 
their  present  structure. 

The  NaUonal  Onter  for  Education  SUtls- 
tlcs.  in  lU  study.  "High  School  and 
Beyond",  and  reports  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
project  that  the  following  shifU  would  have 
to  occur  About  two-thirds  of  high  school 
graduates  would  require  one  or  more  addi- 
tional years  of  math;  atwut  three-fourths  of 
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higti  sdUMl  graduates  wouM  require  one  or 
more  additional  years  of  adener.  and  about 
three-fifths  of  hii^  school  graduates  would 
require  one  or  more  additional  years  of 
social  sdenee. 

Results?  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
part  of  the  present  teaching  foroe  would 
dther  have  to  be  retrained  and  shifted  from 
their  current  teaching  dJadpMnas  to  msth. 
science  or  social  study  courses  or  be  pbssed 
out  and  replaced  by  newly  recruited  teach- 
ers with  the  appropriate  subject  matter 
training.  To  meet  this  goal  by  extending  the 
school  day  by  one  hour  for  hi^  school  stu- 
dents only  would  require  an  additional 
156.000  teachers  of  math,  sdenee.  sodal  ad- 
enoe.  and  foreign  languages  akme. 

Cost?  Baaed  on  average  current  salary  and 
fringe  beneflU  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ers alone,  this  objective  would  cost  approxi- 
matdy  $4  billion.  If  the  school  day  were 
lengthened  for  elementary  students  as  well, 
further  costs  would  be  added. 

Teacher  talary  and  working  condiUons 

Longer  School  Tear  The  CommlSBlon  rec- 
ommends an  11-month  contract  for  teach- 
ers. In  school  year  1979-80.  the  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  reported  Instructional 
costs  for  a  lO-^nonth  contract  of  $53.2  bU- 
llon. 

C!08t?  An  11-month  contract  would  cost  an 
additttmal  10  percent,  amounting  to  $5.3  bil- 
lion. 

Professionally  Competitive  Salaries:  The 
Commission  recommends  professionally 
competiUve  salaries  for  teachers.  An  esti- 
mate of  this  cost  is  based  on  the  NEA  as- 
sumption that  teachers  should  enjoy  sala- 
ries equal  to  those  employed  in  accounting. 
If  this  were  to  be  so,  teacher  salaries  would 
have  to  be  raised  about  $4.000/year  up  and 
down  the  line. 

Cost?  An  additional  outlay  of  $8.6  billion. 

The  total  cost  to  Implement  the  C(»imls- 
sion's  recommendation  would  be  approxi- 
mately $14  billkm.  This  total  does  not  in- 
clude costs  for  adding  an  hour  to  each 
school  day.  nor  does  It  indude  costs  for  in- 
creasing textbook  and  teaching  material 
standards  beyond  the  current  standard.  Ob- 
viously, these  improvements  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  total  needed  for  implemen- 
tation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  note  that  the 
federal  government  is  currently  spending 
only  $8.6  billion— less  than  1.4  percent  of  its 
total  revenues— on  support  for  dementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  total  federal 
education  outlay  for  school  year  1982-83 
equalled  $15.1  billion. 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  if  we  as  a  nation  are 
serious  about  our  commitment  to  excellence 
in  education,  we  must  begin  to  act  on  that 
priority  and  commit  our  federal  resources  to 
it. 

Vm  if  the  federal  government  were  not  to 
significantly  expand  its  meager  commitment 
to  public  education,  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  implementing  the  Commission's 
reforms  would  fall  heavily  on  already  hard- 
pressed  state  and  local  governments.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  NEA  analysis  shows  that  state 
governments  would  have  to  increase  their 
sUte  school  revenues  by  13  percent.  And 
local  governments,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
panded federal  commltmoit.  would  be 
forced  to  up  their  property  taxes  by  12  per- 
cent. 

At  a  time  of  recessionary  tugs  and  pulls  on 
our  state  and  local  governments.  It  is  hardly 
realistic  to  assume  that  they  wHl  be  able  to 
take  on  this  added  burden. 


June  1, 1983 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSSIBLE  REVERED  RESULTS 


The  NBA  is  pledged  to  watUiw  with  state 
boards  of  education  and  Isglslstiires,  loeal 
school  boards  and  others  Intsrssted  tan  edu- 
cation. But  we  know  that  programs  simed  at 
buUdlng  cKodlenoe  into  our  ednrstfcinal 
system  and  strengthening  nstlnnsl  prtoritieB 
such  as  economic  petfonnanoe,  tachnoiogl- 
eal  develogments  and  defense,  must  have 
support  at  the  federal  levd  of  government. 
Let's  look  St  a  case  in  point 

In  1958,  the  XSB,  Coagreas  passed  the  Na^ 
tional  Def Snse  Educatkm  Act  as  a  response 
to  the  laughing  of  Sputnik.  This  program 
did  mta*  to  promote  improvements  In  sd- 
enee. math  and  foreign  language  education 
in  the  UJS.  than  anything  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing it  There  is  no  Sputnik  a  today.  Tet 
as  the  conduslons  of  the  Matlanal  Commls- 
tioa  on  ESoellenoe  so  strongly  pointed  out 
the  factors  calUng  for  a  reaffirmatkm  of 
federal  support  for  education  are  stronger 
now  than  when  Sputnik  was  launched. 

Por  the  past  two  decades,  the  federal  role 
in  education  has  centered  largely  around 
questions  sf  equity  of  aeeess  snd  excellepce 
of  education.  There  hss  been  a  major  effort 
to  assure  that  every  young  person— whether 
from  a  poer  school  district  whether  handi- 
capped, or  from  a  disadvantaged  back- 
ground, or  unable  to  vteak  Ebtfish  as  a  first 
language— would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
educated  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability.  As 
the  ComQilsdon  on  Bxodlenoe  attested, 
there  is  stll  much  work  to  be  carried  out  on 
this  front. 

Yet  the  Reagan  Administration,  both  in 
its  hollow  Ttspatme  to  the  Commission's 
finding,  aad  in  its  attempts  to  gut  federal 
education  program  budgets,  has  shown  Its 
true  concern  for  excellence  in  education  for 
all:  it  has  none.  This  Administration  has 
chosen  to  push  platitudes,  prayers  and  pri- 
vate schods  instead  of  focusing  im  the  real 
needs  of  American  publle  education. 

America^  legacy— her  children  deserve 
better.  They  deserve  access  to  sn  education- 
al  system  that  will  promote  a  fSlr  and  Just 
future  for  them  and  their  children,  and 
they  deserve  a  system  that  promotes  excel- 
lence at  the  same  time. 

NEA  members  who  are  teachers— the  dti- 
aens responsible  for  educating  our  chil- 
dren—are truly  concerned  with  the  direc- 
tion of  our  education  programs,  and  the  fed- 
eral commitment  to  them  In  the  coming  dec- 
ades. Our  teacher  members  are  the  ones 
who  must  face  the  reality  of  the  effects  of 
the  curreat  financial  crisis  on  the  schools. 
And  as  mach  as  we  as  a  nation  are  now  fo- 
cusing on  the  need  for  improving  math  and 
sdenee  skills  and  equipiring  the  schools  with 
computers  and  other  mst<Tlals  that  will 
carry  us  into  the  next  century,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  our  schools  are  having  to  make 
much  more  basic  choices.  Tbey  are  having 
to  choose[between  new  books,  pencils  and 
paper,  ani  teachers.  They  are  being  forced 
to  decide  trhether  to  keqp  srt  and  music,  or 
to  slash  remedial  reading  and  math  pro- 
grams, not  whether  to  add  dynamic  new 
riassrs  on  data  processing  at  a  third  year  of 
Prench.  The  money  for  exdting  new  ino- 
grams  and  changes  for  excellence  is  Just  not 
there  in  the  majority  of  the  local  sdiool  dis- 
tricts. 

This  is  why  we  reiterate  our  call  for 
strengthened  federal  support  for  our  na- 
tion's public  schocds.* 


HON.GUYVANDERJAGT 

oriocHiaAii 

HI  THB  HOUSE  OF  RCPBESEHTATIVXS 

Wednetday,  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  outstanding  young  legisla- 
tors in  our  Michigan  State  Legislature 
is  State  Senator  Ed  Fredricks.  I  have 
the  hii^iest  regard  for  him,  not  Just  as 
a  legislator  but  as  a  himum  lieing.  I 
prfMuHy  count  him  as  a  dear  friend,  as 
wdL  Ed.  formerly  a  vice  counsel  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Seoul, 
South  Korea,  and  a  political  officer  in 
the  United  Nations  political  section  of 
the  Department  of  State,  has  recently 
written  an  extremely  scholarly  and  in- 
teresting article  on  the  real  necessity 
for  "strengthening  those  weaknesses 
of  our  Nation's  freedoms"— be  it  free 
speech  or  free  press. 

State  Senator  Fredricks'  research  in 
preparation  for  this  article  focuses  on 
the  writtags  of  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, as  well  as  Winston  S.  Churchill. 
The  article,  which  follows,  appeared  In 
the  May  14.  1983,  edition  of  the  publi- 
cation Human  Events.  Not  everyone 
may  agree  with  Senator  Fredricks' 
comments,  but  he  clearly  establishes, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  need  for  us  to  re- 
member and  learn  from  the  past. 
WoKLD  Was  II  Histokt  Should  Be  Rx- 

callsb:  Pkmx  MovniEins  Cam  Pavx  thk 

Wat  to  War 

(By  Ed  Predricks) 

On  March  8,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
told  a  nudear  freese  crowd  on  the  O4>itol 
lawn  that  President  Reagan's  arms  reduc- 
tion policy  is  "voodoo  arms  control"  and 
omduded  that  "the  case  is  overwhelmingly 
for  a  freese  now,  and  then  for  reductions 
that  are  so  essentiaL" 

His  brother  and  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  wrote  a  book  in  1940  entitled  Why 
gnffiand  Slept,  which  chronided  Great  Brit- 
ain's alarming  failure  to  see  the  coming  of 
World  War  n.  Sen.  Kennedy  should  read 
this  book. 

While  Sen.  Kennedy  leads  the  assault 
against  nudear  weapons  today,  there  are.  of 
course,  no  demonstrations  against  nudear 
war  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  gives  totali- 
tarian regtanes  an  edge,  which  John  Kenne- 
dy identified  as  the  primary  shortcoming  of 
freenaidons. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  began,  "democracy 
is  f«««*"y  peace  loving;  the  people  don't 
want  to  go  to  war. .  .  .  The  hatred  of  war  is, 
in  this  day  of  modem  warfare,  a  great  disad- 
vantage. .  .  .  The  result  is  that  people,  be- 
cause of  their  hatred  of  war,  will  not  permit 
armam«its  to  be  built.  They  are  so  deter- 
mined to  stay  out  that  they  cannot  look 
ahead  to  the  day  when  they  will  find  occa- 
sion to  ngbt."  > 

The  father  of  John  and  Ted  Kennedy, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  had  served  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from 
1938  to  1940,  when  Ted  Kennedy  was  from 
six  to  eight  years  old.  The  senator  and  his 
family  saw  Inland  first-hand  nearly  en- 


■Jobn  P. -Kennedy,  Why  England  Slept,  WUfred 
Funk.  Inc.  New  York.  1940  and  1981.  pp.  48.  49. 
ISB.  lis.  179.  ISO.  183-5. 
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gulfed  by  a  war  which  it  should  have  fwe- 
seen  but  for  which  it  was  not  prepared. 
John  Kennedy  was  undoubtedly  helped  by 
access  to  the  inner  sanctums  of  the  policy- 
makers, and  in  fact  in  August  1939  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Berlin  to  tdl  his  father  that 
war  would  break  out  within  a  week,  whldi  It 
did. 

"We  must  be  prepared  to  recognise  democ- 
racy's weakness  in  competition  with  a  totali- 
tarian form  of  government"  continued  Ken- 
nedy in  his  book.  "We  must  realise  that  one 
is  a  system  geared  for  peace,  the  other  for 
war.  ...  It  means  that  in  preparing  for  war 
today,  a  democracy  nwy  be  struck  such  a 
knockout  blow  by  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment Bgwrially  It  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  democracy's  free  press  gives  the 
speeches  of  the  totalitarian  leaders,  who 
state  their  case  in  such  a  'reasonable' 
manner  that  it  is  hard  always  to  see  them  as 
a  menace." 

When  Hitler  moved  into  the  Rhlneland  on 
March  7.  1936.  he  proved  that  welL  Already 
in  May  1933  he  had  given  his  first  "peace" 
speech,  in  response  to  a  peace  appeal  by 
American  President  Pranklin  Roosevdt 

William  L.  Shirer,  in  The  Rise  and  PsU  of 
the  Third  Rekdi,  states  that  Hitler's  first 
objective  "was  to  confound  Germany's  ad- 
versaries in  Europe  by  preaching  disar- 
mament and  peace."  He  warmly  thanked 
Roosevelt  for  his  peace  initiative,  and  as- 
serted "Germany  would  be  perfectly  ready 
to  disband  her  entire  military  establishment 
and  destroy  the  small  amount  of  arms  re- 
maining to  her.  If  the  neighboring  countries 
will  do  the  same  .  .  .  because  she  does  not 
think  of  attacking  but  only  of  acquiring  se- 
curity."* 

"The  worid  was  enchanted,"  Shirer  re- 
counts, "and  amongst  the  Limdon  papers 
The  Times,  Daily  Herald  and  weekly  %»ecta- 
tor  there  was  "rejoicing." 

On  May  21,  1935,  in  another  "peace" 
qjeeCh  Hitler  eloquently  insisted  that  "G«-- 
many  needs  peace  and  desires  peace!"  These 
words  were  "lapped  up"  in  the  western  de- 
mocrades  of  Eunnte,  according  to  Shirer. 
while  the  Times  of  Londim  "welcomed  them 
with  almost  hysterical  Joy." 

So  the  climate  was  set  The  West  was 
panting  for  peace,  and  not  prepared  to  keep 
It  Early  on  March  7.  1936,  Hltlo's  troops 
mardied  into  the  Rhlneland.  At  103D0  ajn. 
German  Porelgn  Minister  Konstantin  von 
Neiurath  apprised  the  ambassadors  of 
Prance.  Britain  and  Italy  of  the  German 
actlcm.  "Two  hours  later,"  continued  Shirer, 
"the  Puehrer  was  stantUng  at  the  rostrum 
of  the  Reichstag  before  a  delirious  audience 
expounding  on  his  desire  for  peace  and  his 
latest  ideas  of  how  to  maintain  it" 

Had  the  free  world  not  been  so  mesmer- 
ized by  Hitler's  cries  for  peace,  Worid  War 
n  would  have  been  stopped  cold,  and  tens  of 
millions  of  lives  saved. 

"The  48  hours  after  the  march  into  the 
Rhlneland"  someone  heard  Hitler  say. 
"were  the  most  nerve-raddng  in  my  life.  If 
the  Prench  had  then  marched  into  the 
Rhlneland.  we  would  have  had  to  withdraw 
with  our  tails  between  our  legs,  for  the  mili- 
tary resources  at  our  disposal  would  have 
been  wholly  Inadequate  for  even  a  moderate 
resistance." 

Shirer  wrote:  "In  March  1936  the  two 
western  donoerades  were  given  their  last 


•  WllUam  L.  Shirer.  The  Rise  and  FiU  of  tbe 
Thiid  Reich.  Stmon  and  Schuster.  New  York.  1900 
(Fawoett  World  Ubnury  edition),  pp.  »l.  aSX  >•«- 
8.  401. 403.  404.  406. 
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to  balk,  vttlimit  ttw  fWk  of  •  I 
'.  th*  rin  of  •  Bimarind.  aaanmh*.  to- 
■nd  In  fft   m  we  hove 

.ttMNutdicto- 

•ad  bk  lOltaBO  tUBbUnc  down.  Tbejr  let 
■Up  by." 

.  Prime  mnlrter  WtaMton 
that  the  BrttWi  were  toM 
bar  the  TnuOi  that  "ooootdlnc  to 
the  Oennen  trooiM  In 
<den  to  wtthdrow  If  op- 
tai  »  foedble  moDner."  But  ChurehOl 
that  Britleh  Prtne  MtaUster  Stanley 
to  the  French  that  "he 
able  to  luteipiet  accuratoly  the  f  eellnci 
the   BritUi   people.    And   they    want 


the  RhlMlaad  had  I 


Canathm  alao  obaeired  that  "The  Ttaaes 
and  Daily  BeraM  .  .  .  ezpnaaed  their  bdlef 
tai  the  ilneeitty  of  mtler'a  offers  of  a  non- 
jmetr  and  that  future  Prime 
NOvme  Chamberiain  emphailiwl 
to  the  Fkaneh  f Ofeim  mlntater  that  Brttlah 
"publle  opInlOB  would  not  mpport  us  In 
■fM«—  Qt  any  UBd."  *  So  It  was  the  peace 
mofsminr  that  paved  the  way  to  war! 

But  Is  It  not  dttfeient  now?  Are  not  the 
peace  ibiaiiaialislliais  today  because  of  the 
folai  dsifrarMinawi  of  nudear  war?  Well. 
f^miUng  to  John  Kennedys  book.  In  the 
ItMB-tt  WM  the  ftoaiter  that  absohitely  ter- 
rified the  people.  Baldwtai  emphaslwd  tai  a 
ipnmti  that  "There  Is  no  power  on  earth 
which  can  ptoteet  (onel  from  beinc  bombed 
...  the  bomber  wltt  olway*  get 
throivh.  .  .  .  The  only  defenaeimta  offenae. 
which  BMOiM  that  you  have  to  kQl  more 
I  pna  children  more  quickly  than  the 
'  If  you  want  to  save  youFselres."  "The 
of  hoftlnnm  tai  this  thought."  saM 
Kennedy,  "profoundly  tanpnased  the 
people.  It  struck  them  with  a  feeling  of 
honor  towards  war  and  fspfrlally  was  this 
direeted  acsliHt  the  ata- arm." 

But  Kcmiedy  reveals  In  his  book  that 
Baldwin  later  admitted  he  was  "worried"  by 
the  mtler  buDdnp.  Why  dldnt  he  do  some- 
thliv?  He  quotes  Baldwtai:  "I  cannot  think 
ot  anything  that  would  have  made  the  lou 
of  Ote  Oeetion  [!1  from  my  point  of  view 
mote  certain."  If  Baldwin  was  "worried." 
Kennedy  says  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  the 
pobUc  tai  the  1938  election  on  that  Issue 
alone,  or  "It  puts  him  tai  the  role  of  deoehr- 
taw  the  puUle  and  playtaig  poUtics  with  the 
country's  welters." 

That's  a  strong  message  that  Kennedy 
gives  to  all  of  us.  When  the  book  was  first 
printed  In  19i0.  Henry  Luce  wrote  in  the 
foreword  he  hoped  one  million  Americans 
would  read  the  book.  Well.  If  one  American, 
hk  brother,  would  read  It.  John  P.  Kennedy 
wfD  have  done  this  nation  a  great  service. 

At  the  same  March  8  rally  at  which  Sen. 
Kmnedy  spoke.  Congressman  Robert  Torri- 
etSU  of  Mew  Jersey  pleaded:  "I  want  Ronald 
Reagan  to  hear  a  desperate  voice  of  the 
American  people.  .  .  ."  Indeed.  It  may  be 
ihimisMi  Shlrer  used  that  very  word  to  de- 
scribe how  tai  pre-war  Europe  the  "people 
and  their  fovennents  dcfperaieiy  yearned 
for  the  oootinuanoe  of  peace."  But  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  underlined  as  our  "weakness" 
ourpropcnstty  to  beoone  desperate. 

The  evidence  Is  dear.  Mao  Tw-tung  once 
■aid  about  nodear  war  "Perhaps  even  more 
than  half  [of  humanity]  will  perish  .  .  .  but 
iaveriallsm  would  be  destroyed  entirely 
.  .  .China  would  be  the  last  nation  to  die." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  SorieU  have  prepared  an  elaborate 
underground  dvQ  defense  uetwetfc  which  we 
have  barely  given  It  thought  LMnld  Breah- 
nev  predicted  that  "by  1888.  as  a  conae- 
quenee  of  what  we  are  now  achieving  with 
detente  ...  we  wlD  be  able  to  exert  our  will 
wherever  we  need  to." 

The  Berttai  Wall  stOl  stands  and  people 
who  leave  Bast  Oereany  are  shot;  Bsstem 
Burope  Is  a  prison.  And  now  the  evidence 
becomes  clearer  that  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Pope  John  Paul  n  may  have  come  from 
the  Soviet  KOB.  then  headed  by  Turi 
Andropov,  who  Is  now  In  charge  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  people  flock  to  the 
United  States.  Tet  freedom  is  tai  retreat,  and 
stands  maligned  at  the  United  Nations  and 
around  the  world.  Apparently  the  people  of 
the  world  and  their  leaders  have  different 
agendas.  Freedom  as  known  taa  the  United 
States  Is  obviously  the  sgenda  of  the  people 
of  theworid. 

It  ta  our  chaUmge  with  our  free  speech 
and  free  prcm  to  confront  the  weakneas  of 
our  freedoms  as  defined  by  Kennedy  and 
convert  them  taito  the  obvious  strength  that 
they  can  be  and  should  be.« 


HATS  OFF  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


'ATTVn 


8.  Chnrelim.   7^  Omthtring  Storm, 
BomtrtaB  mttUn  Co..  Haw  Toik.  Ittt  (BuitMB 
B>.  p.  117. 
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n  THE  HOUSE  or 

Wedne$daif.  June  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  8i>eaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late Presidait  Reagan  for  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  the  recent  1983 
Summit  of  IndustriaUsed  Nations  in 
Williamsburg.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended  for  the  suc- 
ces^^  ouUxHue  of  these  challenging 
economic  talks.  Although  some  divi- 
sions still  exist,  the  overall  tone  of  the 
meeting  was  positive  and  encouraging. 
In  spite  of  the  grim  predictions  of 
the  political  pundits  who  forecast  a 
real  summit  disaster,  the  ultimate  re- 
sults were  encouraging,  thanks  to  the 
President's  skill  and  leadership  and 
our  allies'  desire  to  work  together  to 
solve  mutual  problems.  President 
Reagan  approached  this  important 
summit  with  a  spirit  of  imderstandlng 
and  ccHnpromise  so  that  the  Western 
Alliance  could  emphasize  its  common 
goals  and  purposes  rather  than  dwell 
on  the  few  Issues  which  divide  us. 

I  give  credit  to  the  President  for  the 
timing  of  the  conference,  and  for  his 
choice  of  the  site  of  the  meeting.  As 
all  of  you  may  remember,  the  Ver- 
salUes  Summit  was  characterised  by 
more  discord  than  harmony.  Tension 
and  turbulence  dominated  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  allies  for  many 
months  after  the  summit  concluded. 

Williamsburg  itself  is  a  lovely,  re- 
laxed, and  Informal  setting  where 
high-level  leaders  can  make  serious  de- 
cisions in  private  and  in  a  nonconfron- 
tatlon  environment.  The  President 
himself  was  very  skillful  in  encourag- 
ing a  nonthreatenlng  approach  to 
problems  solving.  I  believe  that  these 
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factors  directly  omtributed  to  the  suo- 
oesB  of  the  effort. 

I  was  eqiecially  impressed  by  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau's  comment  that  "the 
President  took  a  gamble  in  having  an 
unstructured  summit,  but  it  produced 
results  and  he  won  the  gamble." 

Although  the  participating  countries 
were  not  in  absolute  agreement  re- 
garding solutions  to  all  of  the  current 
problems  which  ctmfrcmt  the  Industri- 
alised West,  the  final  statement  sug- 
gested solutions  to  the  key  problems 
which  reflected  a  sound  compromise 
on  many  complex  and  controversial 
issues. 

This  summit  ended  on  a  happy  and 
encouraging  note.  The  participants  ba- 
sically agreed  to  sustain  the  current 
recoveiry  and  bring  economic  growth 
to  their  req>ectlve  naticms.  TMs  will 
surely  brtaig  new  Jobs  and  a  better  life 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  was  critical  that  the  seven  leaders 
of  the  Western  Alliance  clearly  define 
a  common  security  stance  at  this  con- 
ference. In  light  of  the  recent  increas- 
ingly aggressive  Soviet  posture  on 
many  international  issues,  this 
ctnnmon  position  was  vitaL  I  was  en- 
couraged to  see  that  the  summit  mem- 
bers called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  ne- 
gotiate constructively  on  reducing  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  of  fldal  summit  statement  also 
clearly  noted  that  any  attempts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  divide  the  West  would 
fail.  In  addition,  the  summit  leaders 
made  it  very  clear  that  imless  there 
was  an  agreement  in  Geneva,  Ameri- 
can nuclear  missiles  would  be  deployed 
in  Europe.  This  Western  unity  still 
exists  in  spite  of  Mr.  Andropov's  un- 
precedented propaganda  effort  to  scut- 
tle any  NATO  plans  to  deploy  these 
medium-range  ndssiles. 

Our  NATO  allies  realise,  as  we  do. 
that  it  takes  two  to  negotiate.  If  the 
Soviets  are  as  determined  as  we  are  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  to  get  real  re- 
sults, then  progress  will  be  inevitable. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President  de- 
serves our  praise  for  a  difficult  Job 
well  done  during  a  period  when  serious 
problems  have  confronted  the  alliance. 
This  summit  has  shown  the  world  that 
when  the  free  world  is  threatened  by 
adversity  and  challenges,  it  can  unite 
and  prevalL  This  is  certainly  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  for  all  of  us.« 


H.  F.  V.  WHJSON  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 


HON.  WES  WATiONS 

OrOXUHOIIA 
HI  TBI  HOnSK  OP  KEPaBSBHTATrVIS 

Wedne»da,y,  June  1. 1983 

m  Mr.  WATKINS..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Ardmore.  residents  of  Carter 
County  and  the  State  of  Oklahcnna.  I 
would  like  to  recognise  a  man  who  has 
achieved  excellence  and  dedicated  his 
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life  toward  quality  education  and  com- 
munity service. 

That  man  is  Henry  Franklin  Vincent 
(H.  F.  V.)  Wilson  of  Ardmore.  Mr. 
WUsm  han  aocomidlshed  several  firsts 
In  his  lifetime  as  an  educator,  adminis- 
trator, and  community  Icadn-. 

Mr.  WIlMm  has  been  prlnelpal  and 
supervising  principal  Ux  Oklahoma 
schools  far  nearly  40  years.  He  also 
served  as  Carter  County  superintend- 
ent of  scfapols  for  a  yean;  was  the  first 
Uadt  to  be  elected  to  a  countywide 
office  In  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WI]8on  has  always  been  Intoest- 
ed  In  school  admlnlstratlMi  and  com- 
munity strvioe.  One  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant oontributlons  he  has  made  to 
education  was  the  creatkm  of  a  long 
range  scfaDlarship  progtam  which  pro- 
vided (vportunltleB  Ux  wwthy  gradu- 
ates to  atitend  ooUege  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  the  iNrlvllese. 

He  was  the  flrst  scoutmaster  of  the 
first  bla&  scout  troop  in  southern 
Oklahmna.  He  was  the  presldait  of 
the  Oktalunna  Association  of  Negro 
Teachers  and  of  the  Southern  Oklaho- 
ma Teachers  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  ooatnd  of  the 
Oklahomk  Interscfaolastic  League 
befwe  those  organisations  moved 
with  the  Oklahoma  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

BCr.  Wikon  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  boards  or  executive  committees  of 
the  Ardmore  United  Fund.  Human  Re- 
lations Development  and  Job  Place- 
ment, Carter  County  Democratic 
Party,  T8n-County  Southern  Oklaho- 
ma Development  Association.  Big  Five 
CiHnmimlty  Action  Services,  Carter 
County  ttSVP  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Ardmore  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  also  serves  on  the  deacon  and 
trustee  boards  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Be  Is  a  member  of  the  Carter 
County  Betlred  Teachers  Association. 
Oklahoma  Educatkm  Association  and 
National  Education  Association  for 
Retired  teachers  and  Persons.  He  was 
selected  Han  of  the  Tear  by  the  Ard- 
more Clumber  of  Conuaeroe  In  1977. 

It  Is  an  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  iot  me 
to  Join  the  residents  of  Carter  County 
and  the  city  of  Ardmore  In  saluting 
H.F.V.  Wilson  and  I  would  like  to  wish 
him  man]r,  many  more  years  of  health, 
happiness,  and  community  service.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  M80R. 
ROBERT  P.  BOAN  ON  HIS  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HdN.FRANKJ.GUARINI 
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•  Mr.  GUARINL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedi- 
cated msRi  of  God.  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert 
P.  Egan,  a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Newark,  WIU  celebrate  40  years  In  the 
priesthood  on  July  19, 196S. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  evening  of  June  5,  this  week, 
at  5  pjm.  a  liturgy  of  thanksgiving  will 
be  offered  in  the  Holy  Family  Chapel, 
College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent.  Sta- 
tlm.  N.J.  A  reception  and  dinner  will 
follow  Immediately  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hall,  at  the  CoUege  of  St  Elizabeth, 
where  several  hundred  friends  and  rel- 
atives will  Join  to  pay  tribute  and 
break  bread  with  Monslgnor  Egan. 
The  mass  wiU  be  offered  In  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  reception  in  recognition  of  the 
years  he  has  spent  as  a  priest. 

At  Sacred  Heart  Church.  VaUsburg. 
Newark,  he  served  11  years:  as  director 
of  New  Jersey  Boystown.  a  hcnne  for 
young  boys,  he  served  26  Vi  years,  and 
Is  currently  in  St.  Catherine's  Parish, 
in  Glen  Rode.  N  J. 

Father  Egan  was  the  sixth  child 
bmn  to  immigrant  parents,  James  and 
Delia  Egan,  on  December  23.  1917.  His 
brothers  are:  Thomas  A.,  Sr.,  (de- 
ceased) James  J.  Jr..  (decessed),  and 
John  J.;  and  his  sisters  are  Eleanor 
lSa$n  l^inner  (deceased),  Mary  Veron- 
ica Egan  (deceased),  Lillian  Egan 
Ward,  and  Sister  Lucille  Anne  Egan. 

James  J.  Egan,  Sr.  came  from  Ire- 
land at  an  early  age  and  had  a  high 
degree  of  success  as  a  plastering  con- 
tractor working  in  churches,  schools, 
and  offices,  plus  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial plants  in  many  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  James  and  Delia  had  a  deep 
love  for  their  church  and  their  family. 
They  were  strong  believers  in  educa- 
tion and  sacrificed  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  finest  private  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  in  the  Nation  in 
order  to  provide  their  children  with 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  best 

Two  of  their  children  were  Inspired 
to  i^ve  their  lives  to  God.  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  church 
and  their  neighbors.  Sister  Lucille 
Anne  Egan  became  a  nun,  and  Robert 
(Bob  or  Robbie  as  he  is  called  by  his 
friends),  after  graduating  from  Sacred 
Heart  Grammar  School  and  St.  Peter's 
Prep  in  Jersey  City,  attended  St. 
Peter's  College,  and  traveled  to  Seton 
Hall  University,  where  he  began  his 
long  arduous  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

He  was  ordained  at  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral after  5  years  at  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  Seminary  ih  Darling- 
ton. At  the  seminary,  he  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  De  Sales 
Union  by  his  fellow  seminarians  and 
vnwinted  head  prefect  at  the  semi- 
nary by  the  rector  and  faculty  Just 
before  his  deacon  and  last  year  there. 

After  his  mipointment  to  Boystown. 
he  began  his  worit  to  develop  the 
beautiful  functional  home  for  the 
thousands  of  young  men  he  has  influ- 
moed  over  the  years. 

Monslgnor  Elgan's  true  love  is  Boys- 
town in  Kearny,  where  he  came  after 
an  11  year  assignment  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Newark.  His  dream  of  such 
a  facility  became  reality  when  Indus- 
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trialist  Charles  Englehard  donated 
$500,000.  bringing  the  building  fund  to 
within  $100,000  of  its  $1.2  million  goaL 

On  the  occasion  of  his  25th  anniver- 
sary, in  the  spring  of  1968,  the  Sacred 
Heart  Union  wrote: 

When  Father  arrived  here  he  found  there 
was  work  to  be  done  quiddy  and  plenty  of 
it.  The  outdoor  asphalt  baskfTtiall  and  i^ay 
areas  woe  Just  dirt  badcyards  with  irienty 
of  mud  in  wet  weather.  There  was  a  lack  of 
adequate  taidoor  recreational  space.  The 
dining  room  tables  were  tai  need  of  replace- 
ment. The  dormitory  and  stairways  were 
bare.  The  heating  system  needed  overhaul- 
ing. There  were  not  enough  lockers  for  the 
boys.  Where  four  boys  once  crammed  their 
belongtaigs  into  a  stai^  locker,  each  boy 
now  has  his  own. 

The  first  <nder  of  bustaiess  was  to  correct 
these  situations.  Then  followed  a  frsntie 
round  of  appeals  to  the  newly-ocganiaed 
Ladies  Guild,  fraternal  groups,  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  dvic  aasodatians.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  costly  items  mentioned  above, 
throuato  his  tireless  ef f  ints  he  was  soon  able 
to  add  a  dental  dlnic.  infirmary,  teachers 
office  and  lounge,  linoleum  coverings 
thrtmighout  the  entire  dormitory  building, 
garage,  storage  house  for  athletic  equip- 
ment, ctxnmerdal  washing  machine  and 
dryer  to  replace  the  old  outmoded  ma- 
chines, new  kitchen  equipment,  new  auto- 
matic dish  washer,  baseball  rttaunond.  swim- 
ming pool,  carpenter  and  hobby  shop,  new 
library  ($3,000.  worth  of  books  selected  by 
an  expolenced  Ubrarian).  new  carryall 
truck,  new  bus.  outdoor  baskHhall  courts, 
volley  ball  court,  roller  skating  area,  whole 
area  Mack  toived.  and  other  majOT  items 
which  may  have  escaped  our  attention  at 
the  moment. 

Father  alao  set  himself  vigorously  to  the 
task  of  trnpiMittng  woA  nurturing  a  new 
spirit  withtai  the  boys.  He  has  taken  these 
boys,  many  of  them  from  broken  homes,  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  without  hope,  and 
given  them  love  and  understanding— a  f ed- 
ing  of  'belonging'  again,  and  a  oonvictian 
that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  them  In  the 
outside  wortd  when  they  are  ready  to  leave 
here. 

Obtaining  necessary  public  support  and  fi- 
nancial i»^«*«"g  calls  for  the  abilities  of  a 
man  with  a  keen  sane  of  public  relations. 
He  must  embody  the  persistaioe  of  a  suc- 
cessful fund-raiser  with  the  drive  of  a  flrat- 
rate  organiser.  Father  has  proved  his  ability 
on  all  of  these  counts.  TO  them  he  has 
added  the  seal  of  a  crusader  embariced  on  a 
labor  of  love.  He  never  misses  an  opportuni- 
ty to  talk  about  Boystown. 

His  love  of  the  boys  and  attention  to 
their  problems  saw  them  grow  into 
men  and  his  struggling  operation 
became  a  financially  secure  hmne. 

Besides  the  gifts  from  the  Englehard 
family,  many  unions  assisted,  ss  well 
as  painters,  plimibers,  and  craftsmen, 
who  always  answered  his  call  for  as- 
sistance. He  acknowledged  the  help  of 
all.  writing: 

Our  Boystown  was  originaUy  founded  In 
1872  to  provide  a  cheerful  home  and  solid 
training  for  homeless,  orphaned  and  needy 
boys  regsrdless  of  race  or  creed. 

Staice  that  date  thousands  of  young  men 
have  gone  forth  from  this  eztraonUnary  in- 
stitution equipped  with  a  grammar  and  high 
school  education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  printing  trade,  and  have  taken  their 
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In  tlMir 


haw 
brUMlr 


M  OMfUl.  IftW- 

aeradtt  to 
Bojntown.  Stawe  that 
of  ■«>««»  people 
OS  to  keep  our  doon  open  wide 
thetar 


■ad  to 


We  era  eztnaeriy  gntctol  to  all  our  bene- 
fMton  tar  etetvUiInc  tbat  they  have  done 
for  oi.  We  hope  and  pnjr  that  tbey  have  aa 
much  Joy  and  happtaiea  In  their  own  homea 
aa  they  have  brooght  to  our  Home  In  Boya- 
town.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Atanigfaty 
Ood  tar  the  Meerinci  He  haa  beetowed  on 
our  HOaae  and  our  family  durlnc  the  past 
IM 


On  December  M.  1980.  It  wu  an- 
Douneed  that  Monalinor  Egan  was 
leavtiw  Boniown  after  a6H  years. 
Many  Individuals  wrote  and  petitioned 
for  the  eontinuance  of  Monslgnor 
■ptn  at  the  facility.  When  he  depart- 
ed ftom  Boystown  a  priest  peer  wrote 


When  the  annate  of  thta  dkweae  are  re- 
eotded.  you  ehaD  to  down  aa  one  of  the 
areata. 

This  has  been  the  assessment  of  all 
who  have  ever  know  M  tmslgnor  Egan: 
A  groit  son.  great  brother,  great  uncle, 
great  iviest.  a  great  frlmd.  a  great 
benefaetw.  a  great  "Father  and 
Mother  to  his  boys."  a  great  adminis- 
trator, a  great  fund  raiser,  a  great 
builder,  a  great  idanner— and  in  all  a 
great  human  being. 

Pertiaps  the  tribute  written  to  Mon- 
slgnor Bgan  by  liis  brother  James  (de- 
ceased) on  Mcmslgnor's  2Sth  anniver- 
sary in  the  priesthood  sums  it  up  for 
alL 

I  SBC  KT  IXALTAVIT 


Priest  Of  Ood! 

Devoted  nn 

Of  minted  father  and  mother. 


To  your  prieely  vowa 
Ptaged  in  the  fire 
Of  the  faith  and  the  constancy 
Of  sainted  father  and  mother. 

Cradled 

In  the  lore  of  Ood, 

Nurtured 

In  the  devotion 

TO  Mary:  Ave.  Ave.  Ave  Maria! 


With  the  seal 

The  dmrlty-the  benisnity 

Of  sainted  father  and  mother 

In  your  crowninc  tfory 

This  Jubilee  Day 

WereJoleei 

In  your  shadow 

We  stand.  Thankful. 

Proud. 

Our  words,  tho  trite. 

Bear  a  sinqile  benediction: 

Ood  love  youi 

Aa  you  have  loved  us. 

More  flttlns.  fulsome  words  must. 

By  right  <rf  domain. 

Be  phrased  tat  the  holy  lexicon 

Of  our  bdoved  Bister  Lucille  Anne. 

(The  composite  replica 

Of  oar  sainted  father  and  mother). 

To  faahkin.  In  eloquent  eiprsmton, 

Thejoya 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  hasten  our  heartbeate 

Tward  a  eraahinc  creaoendo 

Of  prtdelnyou 

Thladay. 

To  unite  Jubilantly 

Before  the  Throne  of  God 

With  the  humble  prayer 

Of  sainted  father  and  mother 

in  Heaven. 

I  believe  the  words  of  "Better  Than 
Gold."    written    by    Abram    Joseph 
Ryan,  are  most  appropriate: 
BettCT  than  grandeur,  better  than  sold. 
Than  rank  and  titles  a  thousandfold 
Is  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  pleaae 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another^  woe 
And  share  his  Joys  with  a  genial  tfow 
With  sympathies  lane  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers.  Is  betto'  than  gold. 
Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear 
Though  toiling  for  bread  in  an  humble 

sphere 
Doubly  blessed  with  content  and  health 
Untried  by  the  hists  and  cares  of  wealth 
Lowly  llring  and  lofty  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a  pow  man's  cot 
For  mind  and  morals  in  nature's  plan 
Are  the  genuine  tesU  of  an  earnest  man. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home 
Where  all  the  fireside  characters  come 
The  shrine  of  love,  the  heaven  of  life 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife 
However  bumble  the  home  may  be 
Or  tried  with  sorrow  by  heaven's  decree 
The  hlfisintn  that  never  were  bought  or 

sold. 
And  center  there,  are  better  than  gold. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wish  to  Join  me  in  this  tribute  to  Mon- 
slgnor Egan  for  his  great  work  at 
Boystown  In  Keamy,  N.J.  I  am  certain 
that  the  thousands  of  young  men  he 
hss  provided  for  can  lo(dc  forward  to 
greater  Umiorrows  because  of  his  love, 
devotion  and  leadership.  His  work  is 
encouraged  by  Phillips  Brooks  who 
wrote: 
Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  Is  worth. 

And  the  world  must  wait  and  see: 
For  every  man  in  an  honored  place. 

Is  a  boy  that  used  to  be. 

May  Monslgnor  E:gan's  work  be  con- 
tinued—for he  has  heard  a  different 
dnunmer  and  has  stepped  to  that 
music* 


PrPFERENT  VIEWS  OF  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  ru»iiM 
in  THB  HOnSB  OF  BSPKgSSMTATnm 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Frank  Carlucci.  the  former  high 
Pentagon  official,  wrote  an  article 
praising  the  alleged  economic  benefits 
of  increased  defense  spending.  While 
supporting  the  need  for  a  strong  de- 
fense, a  group  of  business  executives 
who  are  working  to  make  appropriate 
reductions  in  defense  spending.  Busi- 
ness Executives  for  National  Security. 
Inc.  (BENS),  drafted  a  reply  to  Mr. 
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Carluod's  statement.  The  BKN8  group 
views  defense  spending  as  a  necessary 
sacrifice  by  the  American  taxpayer 
rather  than  an  economic  development 
scheme.  Since  the  defense  spending 
debate  Is  perhaps  the  most  Invortant 
natlcnial  topic  at  the  moment,  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  review  both  state- 
ments with  great  care.  Fta  wayoat  in- 
terested In  the  work  being  done  by  the 
BENS  group,  they  may  lie  reached  at 
suite  401  of  the  Euram  BuUdlng  at  21 
Dupont  Circle,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

aoose.  (202)  429-0000. 

The  statements  follow: 

DsRHUiM  Amaics  Coot  EmcrrviLT 
(By  Stanley  A  Weim  and  James  Morrison) 

BustaMH  Executives  for  National  Security. 
Inc.  (BENS)  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  different  view  of  defense 
spending  than  that  of  Mr.  Prank  Carluod  in 
his  article  "An  Economic  Defense  of  De- 
fense Spendtaig"  in  the  Wtaiter  Issue  of  Di- 
ractors  and  Boards.  BENS  Is  an  taidependent 
organisation  of  business  executives  whose 
members  favor  a  strong  but  much  more 
cost-effective,  defense.  As  we  examine  the 
$3  trillion  defense  spending  plans,  we  are 
concerned  about  three  major  problems. 

(1)  AoconUng  to  senior  defense  analysts 
like  Colonel  John  Boyd.  John  M.  Collins  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Major  General 
Daniel  O.  Graham,  and  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  we  lack  a  coherent,  overall  national 
security  strategy.  This  contention,  shocking 
enough  in  itself,  has  a  major  economic  tan- 
plicatim:  without  such  a  strategy  it  is  ex- 
tronely  difHcult  to  assess  the  value  of  ex- 
pensive new  weapons  systems— the  Army 
alone  has  over  300  underway— in  terms  of 
whether  the  weapons  promote  our  security 
or  are  irrelevant  to  it. 

(3)  Even  if  we  could  reliably  ascertain  the 
need  for  each  new  weapons  system  (its  stra- 
tegic "benefits"),  we  have  an  appalling 
record  of  underestimating  program  costs, 
according  to  analysts  like  the  Pentagon's 
own  Franklin  Spinney  and  the  Heritage 
I^>undation's  George  W.  &  Kuhn.  These 
critics  of  the  military's  methods  of  cost-pro- 
jection are  often  critidxed  by  Pmtagon  offi- 
cials, but  their  predictions  of  cost  growth 
have  proven  ^iiwr^nniiy  accurate  recently, 
notably  in  the  rise  to  $2  trillion  (from  $1.6 
trillion)  of  the  Pentagon's  overall  spending 
requests  through  1988. 

(3)  The  whole  area  of  military  procure- 
ment U  characterised  by  a  lack  of  compeU- 
Uon  (over  80  percent  of  all  contracts  come 
from  a  "sole  source"),  a  lack  of  Independent 
evaluations  of  hardware  effectiveness  (the 
same  Pentagtm  and  ^e  same  defense  con- 
tractors that  seek  funding  for  weapons  sys- 
tems, on  the  one  hand,  ivovide,  on  the 
other  liand,  all  the  evaluations  on  how  well 
the  weapons  p^orm),  and  a  lack  of  sanc- 
tions to  discipline  defense  contractors  vrith 
poor  performance  reoords.  (No  major  weap- 
ons syston  has  been  canceled  by  the  Penta- 
gon since  World  War  n,  and  ctoporations 
with  some  of  the  worst  contract  perform- 
ance records  continue  to  receive  new  con- 
tracts.) 

There  are  real  dangers  to  our  national  se- 
curity, tai  short,  and  not  all  of  them  ema- 
nate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  defense  budget  ascends  to  historic 
heights,  and  we  face  the  prospect  of  years 
of  $300  billion  defleiU  to  support  it.  we  need 
to  recall  that  a  stable  economy  is  a  key  com- 
ponent of  our  national  security.  Mr.  Car- 
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Mr.CarluSdi 

"SeoM  crlMea  argue  that  1 
Is  wastafuLi  They 

Is  toot  dttfersat  ( 
roiiipolloeorlk«< 

lUa  argia 
defease  bu^t  eritles.  No  ( 
that  the  IdSa  of  defa 
wasteful,  bitt  rather  that  there  la  ( 
able  waste  k>  the  esaeutiaB  and  ipaeUks  of 
the  detensi  budget  As  mtad.  BDI8  bo- 
Uevea  that  this  waste  resolts  troBs:  (1)  the 
lack  of  a  obherent  atwtagy,  (S)  wnreHahle 
methods  for  wtlmatlng  prognm  eoati 
(3)  InefflcKnt  military  prooorement 


Indeed.  Mr.  Cartuod  sbH^  have  added 
that  ipendljg  OP  defense  Is  also  no  different 
from  siwiMliig  on  food  atasMM  or  housing 
subsidies  s>iy  time  resourees  are  dtvertad 
from  the  ptfvate  sector  to  the  pohUe  sector 
through  ta<ea  or  govefnaaent  bosiowlng.  we 
must  carefally  monitor  spwidlng  Oovctn- 


a  ooBBmon  eoo- 
nomle  sacrifice  to  reach  a  goal,  and  we  must 
be  sure  that  as  little  as  poasible  of  that  sae- 
rifloe  is  wasted. 

Mr.  Caitopei  says: 

"The  aggregate  effect  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlstratM's  idanned  taiereaseB  tai  defense 
spending  will  be  to  give  an  added  puah  to 
the  defenae  taidustrial  baae.  vdileh  tai  turn 
will  mean  rfrangthened  Indostries  throu^- 
out  the  eoo^omy." 

Military  pending  of  about  $3  trUlkm  over 
five  years  indeed  will  have  major  effects  on 
the  economy  and  eeitalnly  seme  Industries 
will  be  strengthened.  BENS  has  no  quarrel 
with  that  proposition.  But  it  Is  a  tndsm  that 
tells  us  nothing.  If  the  goverament  spent  $3 
trillion  on  popoom.  It  would  strengthen  the 
cooking  oil  industry,  com  glowers,  com 
shippers  and  popcorn  popper  manufactur- 
ers. But  at  what  cost  In  the  distortion  of  pri- 
vate sector  resources?  At  wbat  cost  to  our 
economic  sgsMllty? 

Mr.  Carluod  evidently  feds  that  the 
T— *'"**g  #ould  have  spinoCf  benefits.  He 
notes  that  a  $100  bOlloo  cut  tai  defense 
spending  would  trigger  a  $330  billion  ONP 

The  loas  of  $300  bOlloa  In  ONP  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Cailaod  repreaents  vrtiat  la  known  as 
the  "multi^lCT  effect"  of  defenae  spendtaig. 
tai  this  case  X3  (Le..  $100  bfOkD  to  $300  bfl- 
Uon).  It  Is  Itnportant  to  emphaslae  that  mul- 
tiplier eff e^U  tai  other  eoonank  sectors  fre- 
quently exceed  3.3.  In  other  words,  spending 
the  money  |tai  other  ways  Is  more  productive 
In  terms  ofjtotal  GNP.  The  multiplier  effect 
for  a  doOaij  spent  on  expotts,  for  wrample,  la 
about  4.1.  SooiMdIng  to  the  Oommeree  De- 
partment. Simply  put.  an  ammunition 
stockpile  dees  not  generate  as  many  dcdlan 
as  a  machky  tool  and  It  shouldn't  be  ex- 
pected to.  llie  real  question  Is  whether  the 
Mi«iiiimi««f>  ■tockpOe  oootriBbuteo  enou^  to 
national  security  to  make  the  sacrifloe 
worth  It 

Mr.  Carincd's  next  contention  that  "de- 
fense spennlng  encourages  industrial  mod- 
ernisation and  technologleal  tamovatlon" 
and  that  'Hhe  Defenae  Department  haa  a 
eritleal  nde  tai  developing  technologies  for 
our  entire  sodety"  is  at  bottom  an  argu- 
ment favoring  oentraUasd  eeopomic  plan- 
ning (or  at  least  capital  allocation)  to  the 
aetlans  of  the  marketplaee,  a  surprising  ori- 
entatlon  odmlng  from  a  former  hltfi  oftldal 
tai  the  preaent  Admlnlstratlan.  In  America's 
Technologleal  Slip.  President  Reagan's  sd- 
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advlaor.  Stanon  Ramo.  observed  that 
with  over  half  of  America's  RAtD  brainpow- 
er tied  up  in  def enae^elated  projects,  we  are 
atretditaig  out  by  a  fan  generation  our  tech- 
nologleal advanoement  in  the  private  sector. 
In  general,  the  DjS.  military  aeeks  state-of- 
thaart  tedinologlcal  advances  appUeable  to 
seapnnrT:  theae  tend  to  have  mudi  narrow- 
er appUaihility  than  technological  advances 
taiseted  for  dvOlan  appUeabillty  sAilch  tan- 
economy  and  rdlabQlty.  While  the 
pours  umona  into  the  deploy- 
of  the  high-speed  oomputer  chips  to 
whidi  Mr.  Carluod  refera.  Japan  develops 
dieaper  and  more  rdlaUe  chips  with  great- 
er storage  eapadty.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  latest  generation  of  oomputo' chips  sold 
In  the  UJB.  were  buUt  in  Japan.  Once,  we 
dominated  the  market 

Mr.  Cariuod's  defense  of  the  military  as  a 
manpower  trainer  is  alao  curiously  out  of 
kilter  with  the  Reagan  Administration.  In 
rerising  the  CTTA  program.  Administration 
ottldals  argued  strontfy  that  the  private 
aeetor  provided  trataiing  of  higher  economic 
benefit  than  the  public  sector.  CETA's 
pubUe  sector  trailing  programs  woe  shifted 
to  the  private  sectm.  Mr.  Carlucd  apparmt- 
ly  takes  exception  to  this,  in  etfect  arguing 
that  spending  the  money  on  DOD  traintaig 
is  preferable  economically  to  spending  the 
money  on  private  sector-based  training. 
Data  Resources.  Inc.  (to  whose  studies  of 
defeiMe  ipf^^g  Mr.  Carluod  elsewhere 
refers)  noted  in  a  November.  1983  report 
that  not  only  does  defense  spending  produce 
3000  fewer  Jobs  per  $1  billion  spent  (com- 
pared to  $1  billion  spent  randranly  if  the 
economy)  but  the  Jobs  created  tend  to  be 
highly  concentrated  in  a  handful  of  primary 
industrial  sectors.  "Implementation  of  any- 
thing like  that  Administration's  planned  ex- 
pansion of  the  DOD  budget"  the  report 
warns,  "will  have  a  major  structural  tanpact 
on  the  U.S.  Industrial  base  and  labor  mar- 
keta."  The  report  also  predicts  intense  com- 
petition between  the  defense  suppliers  and 
the  rest  of  the  private  sector  over  workers 
with  certain  skills,  presumably  bidding  up 
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Mr.  Cartuod  condudes  with  the  conten- 
tion that  "hi^er  defoise  spending  will  im- 
prove our  podtion  in  international  trade." 
He  la  apparenUy  unfamfliar  with  an  August 
1963  study  by  the  Commove  Department 
Sectoral  Tr^p"^««"«  of  Defense  Expendi- 
tures, which  conduded  that  the  defense 
bund-up  would  increase  imports  and  limit 
expotiM.  "further  redudng  the  UJS.  mer- 
«*mmh»  trade  balance."  The  report  notes 
that  military  goods,  particularly  their  raw 
material  components,  are  much  more  heavi- 
ly Import-dependent  than  most  dvllian 
goods.  Defense  demand  of  $1  million  gener- 
ates import  it^mmnA  of  $130,000,  the  study's 
nnMttfm  itaow;  non-defoise  demand  of  $1 
million  generates  tanport  demand  of  $89,000. 
At  the  same  time,  the  r^iort  goes  (m.  the 
Pentagon  toids  to  be  first  tai  Une  and  willing 
to  pay  top  dcdlar  in  many  industries  operat- 
ing at  dose  to  eapadty  (like  semi-conduc- 
tors and  optical  instruments).  Eiq>ort  orders 
may  well  be  delayed  or  crowded  out  alto- 
gether In  theee  fields,  the  report  condudes. 

In  short  It  is  much  more  accurate  to  view 
defenae  spending  as  a  net  drag  on  the  econo- 
my than  to  speak  of  its  economic  benefits. 
Iliat  cost  is  the  saerif ice  we  make  to  defend 
our  country.  We  need  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
but  we  should  not  kid  ourselves  about  how 
mudi  it's  supposedly  going  to  help  the  econ- 
omy. Above  all.  we  are  entitled  to  insist  that 
such  spending  move  toward  dear,  agreed- 
luwn  objectives  in  a  bustaiesslike  manner. 


(By  Frank  C.  Carhicd) 
(Nor.— Defense  expendlturea   help  the 
economy    in    four    leaMhan-obvlous    key 
areas,  including  expanalon  and  modernisa- 
tion of  the  Industrial  base.) 

TlM  current  defense  program  is  carefully 
HorigiMxi  to  redrem  a  decade  of  netfect  of 
our  armed  forces  and  restore  the  military 
equilibrium  necessary  for  deterrence.  Be- 
cauae  our  forces  had  been  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate so  seriously,  rebuilding  America's  de- 
fenses wHI  be  expoislve  and  take  a  number 
of  years. 


We  In  the  Defense  Dnwrtment  are  deter- 
mined not  to  spend  one  nickd  man  than 
the  Soviet  military  threat  to  our  security  re- 
quires, and  to  make  every  effmt  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  or  wasteful  expenditures. 

The  proper  measure  for  our  budget  is  its 
ability  to  deter  conflict  aiMl  support  our  for- 
eign policy.  There  are  those  who  urge  that 
we  cut  the  budget  for  purely  economic  or 
fiscal  reasons. 

Some  critics  argue  that  defense  spending 
is  wastefuL  They  are  mistakwi  Defense 
mending  Is  no  different  conceptually  than 
spending  on  police  or  fire  departments. 
Moreover,  while  we  do  not  Justify  the  de- 
fense budget  on  the  basis  of  its  economic 
impact  its  benefits  are  substantial  in  four 
key  areas:  the  industrial  base,  industrial 
modernisation.  maiUMwer  training,  and 
export  capability. 

DDXHSS  Aim  AM  KXPAMIMD  UiUUSlBIAL  BASS 

The  aggregate  effect  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's planned  increases  in  defense 
spending  will  be  to  give  an  added  push  to 
the  defense  industrial  base,  which  in  turn 
will  mean  strengthoied  industries  throng- 
out  the  economy.  About  half  of  current  de- 
fense outlays  are  payments  to  military  and 
civilian  employees,  retired  military  people 
and  related  costs.  Of  the  remaining  half, 
dose  to  60  percent  goes  for  procurement  of 
a  wide  variety  of  weapons  systems,  research 
and  devd(K>ment  and  military  construction: 
the  remainder  is  for  such  items  as  petrtde- 
um  and  lubricants. 

These  defoise  dollars  reach  into  every 
comer  of  our  economy.  We  estimate  that  in 
1983.  63  taidustries  will  each  supply  $S00 
million  (1980  dollars)  or  more  tai  goods  pur^ 
chased  directly  by  the  Def  mse  Department 
or  used  in  the  producticm  of  goods  bought 
for  Defense.  An  estimated  43  taidustries  will 
have  direct  or  defense-induced  sales  in 
excess  of  $1  billion,  and  15  industries  will 
exceed  $4  billion  in  sales  (see  table). 

At  a  time  when  less  than  70  percent  of 
America's  manufacturing  eapadty  is  betaig 
used,  and  unemployment  exceeds  10  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  defense  investments  are 
an  important  factor  in  a  stronger  GNP. 
Using  a  model  of  the  VJS.  economy  devel- 
oped by  DaU  Resources  Inc..  we  found  that 
a  $100  billion  cut  in  total  defenae  outlays 
from  F7  1982-1987  would  result  in  a  cumu- 
lative reduction  of  $330  billion  (1982  dollars) 
tai  projected  GNP  over  the  same  pnlod.  If 
transfer  pajranents  were  cut  by  Uie  same 
amount  such  a  cut  would  have  a  lesser 
effect  on  GNP— a  cumulative  reduction  of 
only  $160  bOlion.  Moreover,  we  estimate 
that  each  $10  billion  cut  in  defense  spending 
leads  to  the  loss  of  about  350,000  private 
sector  Jobs. 
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be  concerned  about  tbe 
Uie  federal  defldt;  but  tt  to 
not  the  eaw.  m  aone  have  argued,  that  the 
lai«e  deficit  prajeettaiie  are  the  remit  of  in- 
rirairrl  defeue  tpf"**"!  Kven  with  the 
planned  tnereaaea.  def eoae  n>endln«  vlU  be 
only  T  J  pereent  of  OMP  by  IMT.  oompared 
to  the  (-9  percent  which  was  typical  durtnc 
the  ItMi  and  IMOi.  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
•dea  the  growth  In  federal  ipending  has  not 
been  In  defeue.  but  In  entltlementa.  which 

flVC^V  OVBf  ISO  pCVO0Dt> 

It  la  Intereatlng  to  note  that  in  19M.  when 
defenae  outlays  were  high  due  to  the  Vlet- 
War— about  44  pereent  of  federal 
t  federal  budget  was  in  surplus. 
In  fact.  IN*  was  the  last  year  of  a  budget 
surplus.  In  eootrast.  real  defenae  outlays  in 
FT  IMS  wiU  be  leas  than  they  were  in 
19«»-only  about  38  percent  of  Federal 
ipemllng  Tet  we  anticipate  a  significant 
budget  defldt  Clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  IM*  surptas  and  the  large  defldt 
projected  for  IMS  cannot  be  predominantly 
explained  by  an  increase  In  defenae  spend- 
ing. 

WhUe  ereryene  recognises  the  urgency  of 
reducing  the  federal  deficit  and  moving 
quickly  toward  a  balanced  budget,  balancing 
the  budget  on  the  back  of  defense  will  not 
get  to  the  core  of  the  proUeni.  It  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  greatly  weaken  cgfi  de- 
fenses WhUe  dtaninatlng  any  ancillary  bene- 
flta. 

uaiaiisa  sa  *  siimulus  to  uiuusibt 

That  part  of  the  defense  budget  that  goes 
for  research  and  derelopoient  (0.4  percent 
of  the  PT  IMS  DOD  budget),  and  a  portion 
vt  the  funds  devoted  to  weapons  procure- 
ment, are  concentrated  In  high  technology 
industries,  sud)  as  aerospace  and  mlcroelec- 
tnmlcs.  In  this  rsspeet.  defense  spending  en- 
couragea  industrial  modernisation  and  taeh- 
nological  innovatian.  It  oontributea,  in  some 
cases  signifleantly.  to  the  development  in 
the  defense  sector  of  new  technologies 
wliidi  can  be  spun  off  to  the  dvHlan  econo- 
nj. 

A  nundier  of  buslinimiiii  and  eoonomista 
are  on  record  as  being  copcemed  that  the 
'  is  moving  toward  a  serv- 
I  wwinmy  and  away  from  an  in- 
and  manufacturing-oriented  econo- 
my. Important  dements  of  defense  spending 
work  in  the  opposite  direction,  helping  to 
create  and  stimnlatif  the  industrial  segment 
of  the  eeooomy. 

Defenae  projects  provided  the  initial  seeds 
for  elactiiwiic  micro-minlaturlaatlon.  nuclear 
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power.  Jet  aiwlne  teehnoldgy.  and  heUeop- 
tera.  Twchnnloglsa  Initially  devaloped  under 
def eiMe  oontraeta  have  retalted  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  goods  for  the  pubUe  sector,  such  as 
flameproof  fabriea.  fire-retardant  paint,  new 
adheaives.  new  hi^-temperature  and  light- 
weight alloys,  and  food  pseaervatkm  and 
P«*fc«fiiij  teehnlquea.  For  some  dvOlan  In- 
dustrles— eoaaputers.  Jet  aircraft,  and  space 
«*'— '■iinfmf*""*— **^  initial  development  of 
the  indiMtrial  base  was  funded  with  dtf ense 
money.  Once  defenae  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment  money  refined  technologlea,  private 
tndwtrlea  adopted  the  improved  twhniquea 
and  created  dvnian  markets. 

The  BBOSt  visible  example  of  the  spin-off 
effect  of  defense  technologies  is  in  the  com- 
puter fldd.  Between  IMO  and  10TO.  federal 
contracts,  primarily  from  the  Defenae  De- 
partment and  NASA,  provided  the  R*D 
funding  that  revolutioniaed  dectrcnic  teeh- 
nokigy.  During  the  lB70s,  private  sector 
markets  surged  with  tbe  exploitation  of 
mini-  and  microcomputers,  quickly  displac- 
ing the  federal  government  as  the  primary 
buyer  of  new  electronic  technologlea.  New 
.■wipawfaM,  such  as  Digital  equipment 
Corp..  Wang  Laboratorlea.  and  others,  are 
now  ranked  in  the  Fortune  500. 

The  same  pattern  could  be  repeated  in  the 
IMOs  with  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Clr- 
culU  (VH8IC).  The  Defense  Department  is 
now  providing  much  of  the  funding  for  de- 
veloptaig  these  faster  and  more  mlnlaturlMd 
computer  and  memory  chips  to  control  the 
next  generation  of  tadar.  missiles,  satellites, 
snd  aircraft  By  IMO.  the  thumbnaO-sise 
VHSIC  ehlpa  may  perform  from  10  to  300 
timea  faster  than  today's  fastest  chips. 
These  new  chips  wlU  open  the  way  for  fur- 
ther innovationa  In  the  commercial  sector. 

DefeiMe  has  played  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  management  techniques  ss  well  as 
technological  advancements.  Pwhapa  the 
most  important  innovation  spurred  by 
DoD's  requlremenU  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  Computer-Alded-Destgn  and  Com- 
puter-Alded-Manufacturing  (CAD/CAM). 
Defense  funds  are  currently  being  used  to 
develop  even  more  advanced  appllcatkMU 
leadbig  toward  Computer-Integrated-lianu- 
faeturlng  (CDC),  the  factory  of  the  future. 

The  Defense  economic  Impact  Modeling 
System  (DEmS)  was  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  analyse  how  pro- 
jected defeiMe  expenditures  would  affect 
specific  segmenU  of  Industry.  Previous  ef- 
forU  to  measure  the  effects  of  defense 
spending  relied  on  large  scale  macroeoo- 
nomic  models,  which  identified  "overall" 
Impact  but  were  Inadequate  tor  analyaing 
detailed  tndiwtry  and  service  sectors.  Al- 
though the  DSHfS  was  initially  developed 
to  aid  Pentagon  planners.  forecssU  are 
made  available  fredy  to  American  firms  in- 
terested In  broadening  their  customer  bases, 
diversifying  Into  new  snd  growing  commer- 
cial areas,  and  expanding  and/or  modemis- 
Ing  thdr  capital  idant  and  equipment  Fore- 
casU  are  also  bdng  provided  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  other  educational  and 
^>«iiii«g  «wy  ^i-«»i»i-  to  encourage  new  Job 
entrants  to  pursue  fields  that  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  greatest  demand  in  the  future. 

Technical  advances  are  putting  Increasing 
demanto  on  America's  technical  manpower 
pooL  Just  as  the  Defense  Department  has  a 
critical  role  In  developing  technologies  for 
our  entire  society.  It  also  contributes  to 
America's  ability  to  make  full  use  of  those 
technologies. 

r  xainnB  or  SKiLLBD 

WBB 

Despite  current  economic  difficulties, 
many  hik1i'™«^  and  industrial  authorities 
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sre  coneoned  that  the  United  Statas  Is  not 
training  enough  wg'"****.  tedmldans. 
computer  operators  or  Aillsd  manpowar  to 
keep  pace  with  the  other  mduatrallMd  de- 
mocradcs  or  to  create  the  new  taduwlogles 
neeemary  to  advance  further  In  the  bltfi 
technology  revolutian.  A  number  of  ones- 
predominant  American  induatrlea  sndi  aa 
shipbuilding,  automobiles,  stad  and  t«rtllea 
are  no  longer  growing  and  may  not  be  Im- 
portant sources  of  growth  in  the  future.  But 
today  the  United  States  stm  leads  the  world 
in  computers,  electronics,  tdeeoaamunlea- 
tlons  and  other  high  teehnnlngy  Adds. 
However,  our  ability  to  maintain  the  lead 
depends  at  least  In  part  on  bdng  aide  to 
train  enough  skUled  people  to  develop  fur- 
ther innovations. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  largest 
single  contrtbutOT  to  creating  thla  skilled 
manpower  pooL  The  services  train  unskilled 
people  to  operate  and  repair  the  moat  so- 
phisticated equipment  Civilian  employeea 
of  the  Department  of  Defenae.  and  dvOlan 
emiOoyees  In  the  defense  Industry,  are  at 
the  leaiUng  edge  of  technological  innova- 
tion. At  bases  throutfiout  the  country,  the 
Defense  Department  is  cooperating  with 
local  education  programs  to  train  workers  in 
critical  voeatkmal  skills.  To  hdp  increase 
the  number  of  graduatea  with  sdenoe  and 
engineering  dcgieea,  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment has  taken  several  Inltiativea  to  work 
with  our  nation's  unlverdtles. 

In  addition  to  our  cooperative  efforts  with 
dvillan  educators,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense trains  military  personnel  from  within 
lU  own  resources  SM.000  recruits  for  the 
AcUve  force  and  11S.000  for  the  Reeerve 
componento  In  FT  IMS.  After  basic  train- 
ing, each  recruit  reodvea  spertaHawl  train- 
ing in  courses  varing  in  length  tma  four 
weeks  to  two  years,  depending  on  the  spe- 
cialty. Since  about  40  percent  of  the  enlisted 
force  Is  employed  In  Jobs  that  are  technical- 
ly oriented  operating  computers  and  nucle- 
ar power  ptamts.  fixing  aircraft  and  main- 
taining shipboard  systems  much  of  this 
training  will  be  in  the  technical  skills.  These 
yfwia  afcnu  are  also  In  high  ilw^'Mi  in  the 
private  economy  and  many  of  the  young 
people  we  are  currently  trataiing  will  eventu- 
ally take  thdr  skills  with  them  into  civilian 
Joba. 

In  this  way.  the  $13  billion  the  Defense 
Departmoit  spends  on  training  each  year 
will  benefit  our  country  twice.  Pint  it  wiU 
help  keep  the  peace:  and  second.  It  win  pro- 
vide trained  manpower  to  fud  our  national 
industrial  r 


Besides  training  for  military  Jobs,  the  De- 
fense Department  provides  opportunities  to 
its  people  for  wmtlim'^g  education  in  their 
off-duty  time.  Military  poaonnd  In  FT  IMl 
voluntarily  wiPffM*^  in  over  1  million 
oouiaes  snd  the  Defense  Department  pafcl 
$76  mOllon  toward  thdr  tuition.  Theae 
courses  ranged  from  hlg^  school  programs 
to  graduate  courses.  In  that  same  year  over 
SS.O0O  military  men  and  women  completed 
their  course  requirements  and  received  a  di- 
ploma or  degree. 

These  in-eervloe  educational  opportunities 
are  in  addltkm  to  the  poat^ervlee  education- 
al benefits  available  under  the  Veterans 
Edueatkmal  Aasistanoe  Program  (VKAP) 
which,  with  military  add-ons  for  qualified 
peoi^  can  provide  up  to  $M.10O  for  school 
after  a  three-year  tour.  Through  this  combi- 
nation of  in-service  and  post^ervioe  bene- 
fits, we  are  encouraging  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  eadi  year  to  continue 
tbeir  education. 
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—*'*— ^«-»*H«.  and  a  strancthened  industri- 
al base  that  can  stem  frooi  hitfiar  defense 
spending  wUl  Improve  our  posltlan  In  inters 
national  trade. 

WhUe  only  8  percent  of  American  indua- 
try  is  def ewe^dated.  mora  than  W  percent 
of  our  expWts  are  fNm  defense  wlatwl  in- 
dustries. HtCh  export  levds  are  moat  obvi- 
ous in  the  highly  def enaa  nrtonrert  indus- 
tries such  gs  aeroapMa.  ordnanee.  and  vehi- 
des.  Under  the  Foreign  MOttary  Sales  Pro- 
gram along,  we  export  about  tlO  bOllon 
worth  of  goods  annually. 

But  hii^  levds  alao  hold  true  for  dvillan 
exports  frgm  high  terhnnlngy  industries 
whose  products  were  made  possible  by  de- 
f ense-fundgd  technologies.  Mr  fxample,  in 
the  radto  and  TV  communications  equip- 
ment Industry,  where  the  defense  share  of 
total  salea  4s  ahnoat  M  pereent  total  salea 
by  VS.  flhns  have  taiereasad  W  percent 
from  1977  %o  1980.  Duriiw  those  years.  DoD 
purrhsses  from  the  Industry  Inereased  by 
approximately  87  percent  and  exports  grew 
by  M  percent  Equally  significant  increases 
were  recorded  in  the  engineering,  scientific, 
and  optlcid  instruments  industries,  where 
Def ense's  Aare  of  total  salea  ranges  from  10 
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to  30  percent 
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Tiii|>uaslii  as  some  of  these  economic  ben- 
efits may  be.  I  rq;>eat  that  they  dMMild  not 
be  seen  as  » Justificatian  for  defense  spend- 
ing. Only  the  military  threats  we  face 
should  Justify  the  amount  of  money  we 
MpeuA  and  the  equipment  snd  services  we 
buy  for  our  armed  forces. 

At  the  mme  time,  we  should  take  some 
comfort  in  knowing  that  as  expensive  and 
necessary  as  our  defense  budget  may  be.  It  is 
not  without  major  economic  benefits.  The 
abOlty  to  adequatdy  defend  ourselves  Is  a 
necessary  burden  we  must  bear,  like  any 
other  pubMc  good.  But  It  is  a  burden  made 
lighter  by  the  fact  that  defense  sixnding 
also  makes  significant  oontrfbutkms  to  our 
economy.* 


LAWYERS  ALLIED  FOR  NUCLEAR 
lARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  OONYERS,  JR. 

(tf  mcHiaui 
Dl  THK  HOUai  or  SKnUBgEMTATIVB 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  hb.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleaaed  to  learn  recently  that  a 
group  of  lawyers  and  legal  prof  eggion- 
als  have  formed  an  organimtion  in 
support  of  nuclear  anna  omtroL  The 
group,  called  the  Lawyers  Allied  for 
Nuclear  Anns  CcmtrOl.  is  located  in 
Newark.  N.J.  A  letter  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Crygtal  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Jersey  Law  Journal  (March  3.  1983) 
eiqjlains  the  purpoaeg  of  the  new  orga- 
nisation, and  the  reaaoog  why  all  citi- 
zens hav«  to  participate  in  the  sharp- 
ing of  argu  control  poUdea.  The  letter 
follows: 


editor.  New  Jersey  Law  JoumaL*  I  would 
mudi  ratim-  be  writing  on  happier  (and 
more  sentimental)  topics  on  this  Valentine's 
Day.  but  I  fed  impdled  to  write,  candidly 
and  realistieally.  about  the  growing  danger 
of  a  nudear  holocaust  that  wiU  destroy  all 
of  us  and  all  we  hold  dear. 

Hie  United  Statea  is  completing  testing  of 
a  wlxile  new  generation  of  missiles  planned 
to  have  pinpointed  accuracy  on  targets 
within  100-3M  yards.  It  is  planning  to  intro- 
duce Into  Bwope  cruise  missllfs  Intended  to 
readi  Soviet  targets  within  some  six  min- 
utes. The  Soviet  Union,  in  response,  has 
warned  that  unless  the  plans  to  deploy 
these  new  missiles  (which  wUl  give  the 
United  States  a  first-strike  cspabQlty)  are 
BBOdUled.  It  will  go  on  a  launch-<m-wamlng 
schedule  of  military  planning.  If  that 
occurs,  the  exlst«ioe  of  life  as  we  know  It  on 
thte  beautiful  earth  wOl  depend  on  the  aed- 
dent  of  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  nudear-moni- 
taring  computers.  Any  of  us  who  hss  had 
the  subtest  contract  with  foul-ups  of  com- 
puten  In  this  country  that  boasts  of  its  high 
technology  wOl  know  that  sooner  or  later, 
there  wOl  be  a  false  blip. 

New  Jersey  did  credit  to  Itself  In  the  No- 
vember dection  by  sdopting  the  resolution 
for  a  verifiable  on  the  developmoit  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nudear  arms  by 
both  the  United  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
success  simply  was  not  enough.  Plans  con- 
tinue to  shift  the  present  balance  of  nudear 
power  ao  as  to  give  an  added  edge  to  Ameri- 
can arms,  snd  achieve  the  first-strike  capa- 
bility that  appears  to  be  the  true  hiddm 
sgenda.  The  message  of  the  vote  in  favor  of 
the  nudear  freeae  in  nine  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  being  ignored.  We 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  get  that  mes- 
sage home. 

Last  August  the  House  of  Represoitatives 
rejected  a  resolution  for  an  immwHstc 
freeae  by  only  two  votes.  With  thirty  addi- 
tional pro-f  reeae  Congresspersons  dected  in 
November,  there  is  sn  excellent  opportunity 
to  obtain  passage  of  the  freeze  resolution  in 
1983.  In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant task  before  each  of  us.  Our  law 
prances  shrink  in  importance  when  we 
must  reaUstically  face  the  fact  that  if  the 
present  madness  In  this  aims  race  rapidly 
ractaig  to  an  out-of-control  status  is  not 
stopped,  there  will  be  no  legal  problons.  no 
cUeats.  no  country  worth  living  in.  and  most 
emphsJUcally  ndther  lawyers  nor  law  prac- 
tices. 

I  do  not  write  these  grim  warnings  lightly. 
The  facU  are  readily  verifiable.  We  ignore 
them  at  our  own  peril  and  at  the  peril  of  nu- 
dear ctmflagration  for  our  children,  our 
grandchildren  and  the  sodety  and  civiliza- 
tion we  have  known.  It  is  past  time  for  each 
of  us  to  bec(Mne  as  familiar  with  what  is  in- 
volved in  cruise  and  Pershing  missUes  and  in 
the  reality  of  our  nudear  submarines  and 
their  massive  fire  power  (snd  the  inevitable 
Soriet  response)  as  we  are  with  summations, 
title  closings  snd  rules  of  court 

I  sm  well  aware  that  there  are  mixed  feel- 
ings on  this  issue  in  the  legal  conununlty. 
Some  choose  to  block  it  out,  and  go  about 
thdr  legal  affairs.  To  them,  the  answer  is 
that  given  by  Joe  Louis  once  about  a  boxer, 
Billy  Conn,  who  planned  to  win  by  adroit 
footwork.  Joe  Louis  told  sn  inquiring  re- 
porter, "He  can  run  but  he  can't  hide." 

Others  condemn  the  Soviets  snd  say  they 
cannot  be  trusted.  The  record  of  treaty  ob- 
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servanoe  by  the  Sovleta  appears  to  negate 
this  view.  We  are  talking  about  verifiable 
freeaes  on  both  sides.  This  simply  Is  not  the 
time  for  bluster,  emotion,  or  marhlsmo  on 
dther  side.  Attorneys  arc  fully  capable  of 
>»Mnfa»ing  the  record  of  treaty  observance 
by  the  Soviets  and  evaluating  whether  there 
has  been  compliance.  After  all.  we  have 
been  arming  with  nudear  bombs— including 
hydrogen  bombs— dnoe  1948.  We  sre  not 
powerless.  The  rIA  taUng  is  fully  as  great 
for  the  Soviets  as  It  is  fo^  us. 

It  Is  that  risk  taking  which  the  Adminis- 
tration appears  to  Ignore.  The  cuts  In  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  go  hand  In  hand  with  plans 
by  the  Administration  to  spend  sn  addition- 
al $200  bUllon  on  delivery  systems  for  new 
and  increasing  lethal  nuclear  weapons 
whose  existence  would  be  difficult  to  detect 
That  policy  will  inevitaidy  aocderate  the 
frightening  arms  spiral  that  is  now  going 
(m.  It  will  mske  nudear  war  more  likely. 

I  sm  no  solitary  Jeremiah  dtting  by  the 
watns  of  Babylon.  The  Physicians  for 
Social  Respmisibillty  have  Just  written  an 
aiqieal  to  thinking  people.  They  warn  in 
that  letter 

1.  Nuclear  war.  even  a  "limited"  one  would 
result  in  death,  injury  and  disease  m  a  scale 
that  had  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
human  existence. 

3.  Medical  "disaster  plsnnlng"  for  nudear 
war  is  meaningless.  There  simply  can  be  no 
possible  effective  medical  response.  Most 
hospitals,  would  be  destroyed,  most  medical 
personnd  dead  or  injured,  most  supplies  un- 
available. The  vast  majority  of  the  "survi- 
vors" would  die. 

3.  There  is  no  effective  dvil  defense 
sgalnst  nuclear  war.  The  blast  theimsl  snd 
radiation  effects  would  kill  even  those  in 
shdters.  snd  the  fallout  would  resch  those 
who  had  been  evacuated. 

4.  Recovery  from  nudear  war  would  be 
imposdble.  The  economic  ecologic  and 
social  fabric  (m  which  human  life  d^tends 
would  be  destroyed— in  the  United  States,  in 
the  Soviet  Uni<m.  snd  in  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  certainly  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

5.  In  sum.  in  this  important  letter  by  the 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility,  written 
by  its  distinguished  President  Hden  C^aldi- 
cott  MB..  B.S..  there  can  be  no  winners  in 
the  nudear  war.  Worldwide  fallout  would 
contaminate  much  of  the  ^obe  for  genera- 
tions snd  atmosphere  effects  would  severely 
damage  all  living  things,  as  well  as  food  snd 
water  supplies. 

Against  these  demonstrable  realities  must 
be  posed  the  totally  unrealistic  PJl.  "mes- 
ssges"  that  come  out  of  the  Administration. 
VOT  example,  T.  K.  Jones.  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Strate^  and  Theater 
Nudear  Forces,  has  stated  Us  convictiiHi 
that  "Everybody's  going  to  make  it  if  there 
are  enough  shovels  to  go  around  .  .  .  Dig  a 
hole,  cover  it  with  a  couple  of  doors,  and 
then  throw  three  feet  of  dirt  on  top.  It's  the 
dirt  that  does  it" 

Eugene  Rostow,  untU  recently  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  takes  the  Pollysnna  approach  that 
recovery  from  nudear  war  is  a  manageable 
problon.  He  has  said,  "Japan  after  all,  not 
only  survived  but  nourished  after  a  nudear 
attack  .  .  .  Depending  on  o»tain  assump- 
tions, some  estimates  predict  10  milll(m 
(dead)  on  one  side  snd  100  million  on  the 
other.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  popula- 
tion." 

The  Administration  is  dearly  envisaging  a 
firsUstrike  capability,  ignoring  its  ineritaUe 
result  in  impelling  a  counter  strategy  on  the 
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put  of  Um  aufltia.  Those  wiM  ue  brtngiiic 
'  L  bottlMhliio  to  the  Wavy  dmpktm  the  Im- 
I  of  the  dnkliw  of  Brttieh  ahlpe  in  the 
id  latandi  wur  by  oMdem  mlMllf. 
to  hftve  the  f  uitaiy  that  the  next 
I  end  In  unoondltkmol  mirrender  of 
.^.^_  Pnranobljr.  they  envWon  •  future 
MOvIe  ehowliw  «  airrender  on  the  decki  of  a 


Pur  r— «»p»>  in  the  new  Phre-Teor  Oe- 
fenw  Flan.  Secretary  of  Defeme  Weinbert- 
er  itotei  that  VS.  foteea  must  be  capable  of 
"eoatroOed  nadear  counter-attacks  over  a 
pfotnctcd  period  ..."  in  order  to  "ivevail 
and  be  able  to  force  the  Soviet  Dnlon  to 
ssck  earnest  tniiilnsfinn  of  hostilities  on 
taroM  favorable  to  the  United  States." 

In  the  lettar  by  Dr.  Helen  Caldloott.  she 
says,  after  Usttnc  the  coounents  noted 
above:  "Bam  does  one  respond  to  such  inad- 
'  Do  theae  poUeymakers  understand  the 
of  the  poUdes  they  propose? 
We  think  not" 

I  urte  aU  in  the  lecal  community  to  take 
thsse  vaminas  seriously.  We  have  a  vehicle 
to  auke  our  votoes  heard  as  lawyers  snd 
those  wotkloc  in  the  lecal  profession.  That 
vdilele  10  a  nationwide  organtatlon.  Law- 
yers AlUed  for  Nadear  Arms  Control,  with 
the  aerooym  LAMAC.  We  should,  as  Uw- 
yers.  do  the  same  effective  wi»k  for  nuclear 
arms  control  that  is  bdnc  done  by  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility. 

I  urte  aU  who  fed  concerned  to  Join 
LANAC.  Tou  can  write  Steven  B.  Hoskins. 
MeCarter  *  EngUsh.  SM  Broad  Street. 
Newark.  VJ.  OVIOX  I  believe  most  stroncly 
that  work  in  and  with  LANAC  is  far  more 
important  than  any  legal  work  any  of  us  are 
dotaw  now  or  in  the  conodvable  future. 

DAIOB.  CSTSXAL. 
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greaHoDAl  district,  which  borders  the 
Niagmra  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  has 
eatimated  that  the  extra  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  acreement  with  Canada 
come  to  about  20  percent  of  its  total 
operaUng  budget. 

As  I  noted  before.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  our  commitment  to  the  treaty  be 
unquestioned.  But  Just  as  the  Nation 
benefits  from  the  treaty,  so.  too.  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  must  bear  the  costs 
of  compliance. 

AoconUnsly.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  these  extra  costs  to  local 
governments  that  must  now  pay  them. 

I  am  hcHpef ul  that  this  proposal  wiU 
receive  serious  consideration  as  the 
Congress  reviews  our  Nation's  water 
pollution  control  programs. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  text  of  my  biU  in  the  Rmcomn: 
HJtsias 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RepnaentaUve*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conereu  auenMed,  That  title  n 
of  the  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"oomTBOcnoa  um  ofsbatior  or  tbiatmdit 
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AN  UNFAIR  PENALTY  IN  CLEAN- 
INO  UP  THE  GREAT  LAKES 


HON.  X)HN  J.  UFALCE 
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Wednesday.  June  1, 19S3 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  %>eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislaticm  which 
would  provide  Federal  ctmstruction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  assist- 
ance for  wastewater  treatment  plants 
designed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  international  treaties. 

Several  years  ago.  the  United  States 
and  Canada  entered  into  an  interna- 
tional agreement  setting  wastewater 
standards  that  apply  to  both  nations 
in  our  mutual  effort  to  clean  up  the 
Great  Lakes. 

I  fully  support  this  agreement  and 
the  goals  toward  which  it  was  aimed.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  a 
national  interest  in  working  with 
CMiada  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
shared  waterways. 

However,  one  result  of  the  United 
States  Canada  agreement  has  been 
that  localities  bordering  the  Great 
L^es  have  had  to  absorb  much  of  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  terms  negotiated 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Canada 

The  costs  in  question  are  not  insig- 
nificant. One  community  In  my  con- 
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1  (a)  Section  SOT  of  the  Psderal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  SOT'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  2M.  and  UO". 

(b)  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "330."  afttf  "309.". 

Sac  S.  The  amendmento  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1, 106S.* 


"Sac.  230.  (aXI)  The  Administrator  shall 
pay  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  intermu- 
nidpal  or  Interstate  agency  which  con- 
structs any  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  construction 
which  the  Administrator  determines,  after 
consultation  with  such  State,  municipality, 
or  agency,  is  attributable  to  the  increased 
costs  necessary  to  construct  such  treatment 
works  to  meet  any  standard  or  limitation  re- 
specting discharfes  of  pollutants  or  control 
or  abatement  of  pollution  required  by  any 
International  treaty  or  agreement,  above 
the  costs  of  construction  necessary  to  meet 
the  effluent  limitation,  or  other  limitation, 
effluent  standard,  prohibition,  pretreatment 
stamterd.  or  standard  of  performance  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  under  this 
Act. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  intermunidpal  or 
interstate  agency  which  operates  sny  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  so  much  of  the 
cost  of  operation  which  the  Administrator 
determines,  after  consultation  with  such 
State,  municipality,  or  agency,  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  Increased  costs  necessary  to  oper- 
ate such  treatment  works  to  meet  any 
standard  or  limitation  respecting  discharges 
of  pollutants  or  control  or  abatement  of  pol- 
lution required  by  any  Intemattaial  treaty 
or  agreement,  above  the  costs  of  operation 
necessary  to  meet  the  effluent  limitation,  or 
other  limitation,  effluent  standard,  prohibi- 
tion, pretreatment  standard,  or  standard  of 
performance  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
IdlGable  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  PaymenU  under  this  sectkm  shaU  be 
In  addition  to  any  other  Federal  asslstanoe 
which  a  State,  munldpallty,  or  intermunid- 
pal or  Interstate  agency  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  Act 

"(c)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  sectifm  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30. 1083.". 


WHERE  REAGAN  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  SPEEDUP  WILL  TAKE  US 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 


'ATIVKS 


oromo 

IK  THX  HOUSI  or 

WMnesday.  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  as 
we  prepare  for  consideration  next 
week  of  the  Defense  authorintion  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  it  is  useful,  indeed 
essential,  to  ask  ourselves  whero  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  pnv>osed  nuclear  arms 
buildup  will  take  us. 

To  that  end.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attoition  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Charles  Mohr.  a  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  printed  tn  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  for  May  31.  1983.  Mr. 
Mohr  points  out  that: 

If  no  arms  reduction  treaty  Is  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Reagan's  strategic 
arms  program  will  increase  the  inventory  of 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  to  14,000  from 
9.000,  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  analy- 
sis found. 

Even  if  the  President's  proposals  on  arms 
reductions  become  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
most  of  his  overall  weapons  program  could 
be  carried  through  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  small  reduction  in  overall  num- 
bers that  the  treaty  would  require  would  be 
offset  by  the  substantial  increase  In  the  ar- 
senal's power,  accuracy  and  capability. 

The  article  notes  that,  under  the 
President's  current  proposals  on  arms 
control,  older,  less  capable  nuclear 
weapons  systems  could  be  reduced  or 
retired  so  that  arms  control  would  ac- 
tually coincide  with  a  great  increase  in 
U.S.  nuclear  retaliatory  power. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  go  for  an  arms  control 
agreement  that  allows  this  to  happen, 
unless  it  also  allows  the  Soviets  to 
make  corresponding  modernisations  of 
their  strateiBc  nuclear  forces? 

How  can  such  an  approach  to  arms 
control  be  reconciled  with  the  nuclear 
freese  resolution  so  recently  adopted 
by  the  House?  Perhaps  the  President 
sees  no  need  to  make  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion, since  he  opposed  the  nuclear 
freese  resolutirai  and  it  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  But  certainly 
the  Members  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion ought  to  ask  themselves  that 
question. 

And  before  voting  for  another  in- 
stallment in  a  nuclear  force  modern- 
isation program  estimated  to  cost  $50 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  explain  why 
this  huge  sum  must  be  spent  for  that 
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purpose  and  not  for  helping  the  unem- 
ployed or  lowering  the  unprecedented 
Reagan  deficits. 

We  ought  also  to  ask  whether  this 
administration  has  really  tried  to  find 
out  whether  the  Soviets  are  prepared 
to  reach  realistic  arms  control  and  re- 
duction agreements. 

And  certainly  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whether  14.000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  will  make  us  more  secure  or 
less  secure  than  the  9,000  we  already 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fuU  text  of  the 
Charles  Mbhr  article  f oUowK 

[Ptom  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  May  31. 
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Wans  IBB  Rbmsh  NucLSsa  Asm  Sfbdup 

Wnx  Tabs  Us 

(ByCharleaMohr) 

WASHnonm.— If  Congress  approves  all  of 
Reagan's  laogram  to  modernise  nudear 
striking  fortes,  the  result  will  be  a  dramatic 
increaae  in  the  siae  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion's nudaar  arsenal,  say  a  congreasionsl 
staff  study  and  other  analyiea. 

The  program  wOl  also  give  the  Pentagon 
the  ability  to  increaae  the  arsenal's  siae  and 
power  mora  rapidly  In  future  years,  accord- 
ing to  a  Defense  Department  document 

The  Pentsgon  is.  for  instance,  arguing  in 
Congress  that  one  benefit  of  new  missiles 
will  be  "an  open  missile  production  line" 
ready  to  Increase  the  force  siae  quickly. 

Several  legislators  irtM  bad  oppoaed  build- 
ing the  10-Warhead  MX  missile  say  they  are 
now  supporting  Reagan's  request  because 
he  has  proiaised  to  modify  his  arms  control 
proposals  and  to  develop  a  less  "destabOls- 
tng"  smaU  SiobQe  missile  with  a  single  war- 
head. 

If  no  arms  reduction  treaty  Is  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Reaffui's  strategic 
arms  iHrogram  will  increase  the  Inventory  of 
strategie  nadear  warheads  to  14.000  from 
9.000.  a  Coagressional  Budget  Office  analy- 
sis found. 

More  significant  in  the  opinicm  of  many 
analysts,  the  Reagan  modernisation  ino- 
gram  will  greatly  Increase  the  overall 
number  of  "hard  target  kHI  waiheads"— pro- 
jectiles with  accuracy  and  yield  sufficient  to 
destroy  missile  sQos  and  Soviet  command 
bunkers  greatly  reinforced  with  steel  and 
concrete. 

The  program  would  also  increase  the 
number  of  such  warheads  likely  to  survive  a 
Soviet  attadc  and  be  available  for  retalia- 
tion. 

It  is  this  "hard  target  capability"  that  is 
most  desired  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  most  feared  and  oppoaed  by  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

The  budget  office's  analysts  found  that 
the  Reagan  program  would  Increaae  the  in- 
ventory of  about  1.400  rdattvely  weak  and 
not  wtudly  effective  bard-target  warheads 
likely  to  survive  an  attack  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  more  destructive  weapons. 

The  total  number  of  hard-target  warheads 
likely  to  sarvive  attack,  the  budget  otBot 
said,  would  rise  to  3.900  by  1990  and  more 
than  6.000  by  1996.  Increases  of  175  snd  375 
percent 

Even  If  the  President's  proposals  on  arms 
reductions  become  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
most  of  his  overall  weapons  program  could 
be  carried  through  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  small  reduction  in  overall  num- 
bers that  the  treaty  would  require  would  be 
offset  by  the  substantial  Increase  in  the  ar- 
senal's power,  accuracy  and  capability. 
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But  in  fact  Reagan  is  believed  most  likely 
to  modify  his  treaty  proposal  by  Increasing 
both  a  proposed  oeOing  of  5.000  ICBM  war- 
heads and  increasing  or  eliminating  a  pro- 
posed limit  of  8S0  intercontinental  missilee, 

Reduettoos  or  retirements  could  be  made 
in  (dder,  less  capable  missiles  and  aircraft  so 
that  more  lethal  new  systems  with  much 
greater  ability  to  attack  Soviet  military  and 
cwnmand  targets  could  be  deployed.  Thus, 
as  one  critic  remarked.  "This  is  force  mod- 
emlitlnn  given  the  name  of  arms  oontroL" 

The  modernisation  program  will  cost 
about  $50  bQllon  a  year  for  the  next  five 
yeara,  aooording  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  wHl  result  in  a  great  In- 
creaae in  UJB.  retaliatory  power. 

It  Includes  a  plan  to  deploy  at  least  100 
large  ICZ  mlasQes  with  1.000  hard-torget-klll 
warheads,  to  design  uid  presumably  to 
deirioy  a  force  of  Midgetnum  single-waihead 
mlssilfa  with  the  same  hard-target  capabil- 
ity and  to  build  a  fleet  of  30  Trident  subma- 
rines, each  with  24  launching  tubes  for 
multtwaihead  missiles.  Eventually  all  these 
sutanarlnea  would  be  fitted  with  the  D-5 
submarine  missile,  which  will  have  the  accu- 
racy and  hard-target  amiability  of  land- 
based  ICBMs. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  deploymoit  of  100 
B-IB  bombers  by  the  late  1980b  and  132  ad- 
vanced technology  bombers  in  the  early 
1990s,  about  3.000  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
sOe.  and  about  400  nudear  sea-launched 
cralae  missiles  by  1908. 

The  Defense  Department,  meanwhile,  has 
made  increasingly  dear  that  it  is  seeking 
the  potoitial  to  increase  the  size  of  that 
proposed  force  rapidly  if  the  Soviet  Union 
takes  what  the  Pentagon  describes  as  "re- 
sponsive actions"  to  counter  the  United 
States  buildup. 

A  strategic  forces  technical  assessment 
review  that  the  department  gave  Ck>ngress 
in  April  said  the  modemization  program 
should  "incorporate  an  inherent  growth  po- 
tential" to  counter  "Soviet  reqwnsive  ac- 
tions." 

The  review  also  urges  congressional  com- 
mittees to  evaluate  different  missUes  by  cri- 
teria that  indude  some  qualities  that  will  be 
new  to  many  members  of  Congress. 

One  Is  "resiliency"  which  the  Pentagon 
document  defines  in  a  missile  as  the  "capa- 
bOlty  to  counter  responsive  threats."  One 
example  would  be  the  ability  to  build  more 
mlssQes  quickly. 

Another  criterion  would  be  "payload  flexi- 
bility," which  in  most  cases  would  involve 
putting  fewer  but  more  powerful  warheads 
on  MX  missiles  to  counter  any  Soviet  im- 
provements in  reinforcement  of  silos  and 
bunkers. 

The  review  argues  that  with  its  great  abU- 
Ity  to  lift  heavy  weights  the  MX  Is  much  su- 
perior to  both  the  Mldgetman  and  the  D-5 
submarine  missile  in  payload  flexibility.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOSE  WHO 
SERVE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCHIGAH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATITES 

Wedneaday,  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Memorial  Day.  a  day 
when  all  of  us  should  pause  to  think 
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of  those  who  gave  of  themselves  so 
that  we  may  live  as  free  men  and 
women  in  this  great  Naticm. 

As  all  of  you  know,  thousands  of 
American  fighting  men  now  serve  our 
Nation's  security  interests  in  many  dis- 
tant lands  and  maintain  a  lonely  and 
challenging  vigiL  In  many  embassies 
and  consulates  around  the  world,  from 
Nouakchott  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Foreign  Service 
also  implement  America's  objectives  in 
the  foreign  policy  area. 

All  Ux)  often,  many  of  us  forget 
about  these  brave  and  dedicated  Amer- 
icans as  they  perform  their  oftm 
lonely  and  unrewarding  tasics  many 
miles  away  from  loved  ones  and  h<Hne- 
land.  It  is  sad  that  all  too  many  Ameri- 
cans pause  to  think  of  them  only  when 
tragedy  strikes.  The  recent  tragic  as- 
sassination of  Navy  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Schauf elberger  in  £3  Salvador 
and  the  deplorable  terrorist  bombing 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut 
call  to  mind  the  hazards  of  serving 
abroad  diuing  this  difficult  period. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  us 
have  nearly  forgotten  about  the  Amer- 
ican hostages  who  were  held  against 
the  rules  of  international  law  and  di- 
plomacy in  Iran.  Rislcs  have  become 
an  everyday  element  in  the  lives  of 
many  Americans  serving  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  The  hostages  who  were 
exposed  to  the  Ayatollah's  wrath 
would  protest  at  the  old  claim  that  the 
Foreign  Service  was  a  life  of  "tea  and 
cmmipets." 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  rec- 
ommend that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  read  this  moving  editori- 
al and  pause  to  give  thanks  to  those 
who  serve  so  that  we  may  enjoy  our 
freedoms  in  America  today. 
Death  omDutt 

Though  the  United  States  is  not  at  war 
this  Memorial  Day,  20  countries  are,  and 
Americans  are  serving  in  official  capadties 
In  most  of  them.  (Casualties  are  part  of  the 
Job.  Last  week.  Lieut  Comdr.  Albert  Schau- 
felberger  was  assassinated  in  El  Salvador. 
Last  month,  a  bomb  blast  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Beirut  to<riL  the  lives  of  16  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  Marine  guards. 

As  much  as  the  soldiers  who  fell  at  Nor- 
mandy. Inchon  and  Khe  San,  these  Ameri- 
cans who  face  danger  in  the  service  of  their 
country  also  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

About  11,000  serve  America  overseas 
today,  manning  embassies,  working  in  agri- 
cultural and  economic  development  pro- 
grams, providing  technical  or  military 
advice.  As  conflict  spreads,  from  Morocco  to 
Namibia,  from  (Cambodia  to  Iraq,  from  El 
Salvador  to  Afghanistan,  life  becomes  more 
dangerous  for  the  Americans  abroad,  mostly 
unarmed  and  unprepared  to  deal  with 
sudden  violence. 

The  risk  is  rising.  The  State  Department 
counts  about  a  thousand  inddents  of  terror 
against  representatives  of  the  United  States 
between  1969  and  1981,  many  more  than  In 
the  previous  half  century.  In  the  last  15 
years.  27  of  the  department's  people.  Indud- 
ing   five    ambassadors,    have   been   killed. 
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TlMfa  double  the  number  killed  tn  the  pn- 
vIouB  ItT  yaan. 

Our  tndttiOB  of  honortaic  the  w  deed  is 
vdl  aatabUeiMd.  They  ere  offlrielly  remem- 
bered thli  dv  each  yev.  and  their  oemee 
■imeer  on  moBUBMBte  and  pleguee  The 
iMBHe  of  those  who  give  their  Uvee  in  the 
aervtee  of  dlpliw*^  ere  liated  on  two 
plaqiiea  at  the  iWpl^wf***'  entrance  of  tlie 
State  Department.  But  most  Americans 
forset  them  quickly. 

*ntmer  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
I  aid.  "The  American  public  has  not  yet 
e  to  appreciate  .  .  .  how  utterly  depend- 
ent we  are  upon  the  insicht.  wisdom.  Judc- 
mmt,  patlw*ff,  couratg  and  gallantry  of  the 
people  who  serve  the  nation  in  diplomacy." 
They  dmerve  a  plaoe  in  every  Memorial  Day 
ceremony  .9 


ETE  CARE.  INC..  SERVINO 
PEOPLE  OF  HAITI 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 
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oromo 
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Wedmeadaif.  June  1.  1993 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^waker. 
today  Is  the  fifth  anniTenary  of  a  re- 
markable UJS.  organtetlon.  Eye  Care. 
Inc.  I  would  like  to  Inform  my  col- 
leacues  about  this  unique  private  ap- 
IMioach  to  foreign  akL 

Five  years  ago,  a  colleague  of  mine 
from  the  Peace  Corps  experience.  Tim- 
c^iy  Carroll,  and  a  friend  of  his.  an 
eye  doctor.  David  Newsome.  visited 
Haiti  and  wa«  strwdc  by  the  desperate 
need  that  country  had  for  an  eye  serv- 
ice. That  was  In  January  1977. 

Instead  of  relying  on  vast  machinery 
cranking  out  proposals  and  overhead 
expenses,  they  started  In  a  manner 
which  they  could  afford,  and  step  by 
step.  In  the  private  sector,  found  the 
flnandng  and  management  to  operate 
the  five  rural  clinics  which  are  now 
worUng  at  full  capacity  throughout 
Ham. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  States,  an 
ophthatanle  team  was  organised,  and 
In  March  1978,  a  10-day  clinic  was  held 
at  a  school  for  handicapped  children 
In  the  cairital  dty  of  Port-au-Prlnce.  It 
was  clear  from  this  experience  that 
ophthalmoioglcal  help  was  needed,  not 
In  the  tarm  of  medical  safaris,  nor 
flying  doct<Mrs.  vat  expensive  building 
schemes.  Rather,  what  was  needed  was 
an  In-oountry.  medical  infrastructure, 
which  would  not  be  dependent  on  the 
piddle  sector.  It  would  not  be  "foreign 
aid,"  but  the  sharing  of  common  expe- 
rience and  needs  to  Inrlng  medical  ac- 
ceasfldUty  where  It  had  not  been  avail- 
able before.  No  step  was  taken  In  Haiti 
without  approval  of  the  local  commu- 
nUv  which  was  going  to  be  affected. 
No  one  UOA  Haiti  how  It  had  to  be 
done,  but  many  were  asked  how  best  It 
^'^f^iM  be  amrmpllihetl 

Ftom  that  first  temporary  screening 
setup.  Eye  Care  Haiti  has  expanded  to 
this  year's  strength  of  five  clinics. 
Even  the  organisation  of  Eye  Care 
Haiti,  whldi  was  recognlaed  as  a  public 
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utility  In  Haiti  In  1981.  was  carefully 
put  Into  place  by  the  Eye  Care.  Inc. 
phDoaophy  of  creating  a  managerial 
netwwk  as  well  as  a  medical  one. 

There  Is  a  central  office  In  Port-au- 
Prlnce  which  handles  the  administra- 
tion. Each  clinic  is  staffed  by  an  oph- 
thalmologist. Four  are  Haitian,  and 
the  fifth  clinic  is  served  on  a  S-month 
rotational  basis  by  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Three  of  the  clinics  are 
equliwed  with  microsurgery  operating 
rooms  and  postoperative  facilities.  The 
doct<»s  are  aided  by  cvhthalmic  assist- 
ants under  the  InstructtoD  of  Kitty 
Middleton,  a  Creole^peaking  woman 
fnnn  Wisconsin  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  of  Introducing  a  new 
medical  concept  to  Haiti  and  having 
the  entire  medical  community  recog- 
nlw  Its  worth.  This  cadre  of  ophthal- 
mic aadstants  working  In  the  field  are 
the  badibone  of  the  organisation. 
They  represent  the  uniqueness  of  the 
design.  By  recruiting  candidates  local- 
ly, and  training  them  locally.  In 
Creole,  local  acceptance,  central  to 
any  medical  program  In  the  country.  Is 
more  readily  attained  than  with  out- 
siders. Folk  medicine  has  been  hon- 
ored when  appropriate  and  a  true  ecu- 
menic q>lrlt  i?ervades  the  work  when 
voodoo  priests  and  MJ>.'s  can  work 
side  by  side  to  prepare  and  treat  a  pa- 
tient. 

The  five  clinics  screen  approximate- 
ly 100  patients  each  per  day.  For  3 
days  each  week,  those  patients  that 
are  able  stream  into  the  clinics  for  ex- 
aminations and  treatment.  When  sur- 
gery or  confinement  is  necessary,  a 
date  is  set  for  the  nearest  operating 
room,  and  the  Eye  Care  staff  arranges 
for  all  the  details. 

The  other  2  days  of  the  week  the 
clinic  teams,  headed  by  the  ophthal- 
mic assistants,  go  into  the  mountains 
and  villages  in  a  ao-mlle  circumference 
from  the  clinic  building,  and  conduct 
outreach  screening.  Each  of  the  5 
teams  has  10  to  20  sites  that  they  visit 
on  a  regular  basis,  usually  on  the  vil- 
lage's market  day  so  that  they  can  see 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

All  of  this  activity  centers  aroimd  a 
few  remarkable  people.  Mlrellle  Joli- 
coeur,  a  capable  U.S.-tralned  adminis- 
trator fn»n  the  village  of  Petit  Ooave, 
must  perform  tasks  In  an  expert  fash- 
ion across  a  wide  spectrum  of  needs. 
She  balances  books,  budgets,  and  per- 
sonnel, so  that  all  surgical  patients  are 
weU  tended  and  necessary  dnigs  are 
made  available.  Dr.  Reynold  Monsan- 
to, as  the  president  of  Eye  Care  Haiti 
and  director  of  the  Eye  Care  clinic  in 
Jacmel.  is  the  selfless  model  of  doctor/ 
humanitarian  that  makes  such  efforts 
successful.  The  dedication  In  time  and 
9lrit  of  the  two  Frederlques  proved 
that  2  people  could  do  the  work  of  10 
if  the  heart  were  In  the  right  place. 
Kittle  Middleton.  the  one  non-Haitian, 
who  could  convince  anyone  of  her 
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total  Haltlaniiatlon  were  It  not  for  her 
long  blond  hair,  has  created  the  oph- 
thalmk;  assistants  program  from  the 
ground  up.  She  speaks  Creole  with  pa- 
nache and  runs  the  entire  aadstants 
program  across  the  island.  Instituting 
profit  incentives  through  merit  and 
service,  she  has  made  the  Eye  Care 
model  into  one  Uiat  could  be  studied 
and  transferred  to  other  developing 
countries.  Her  highly  motivated  O.A.'s 
find  the  patioits,  diagnose  them,  and 
make  sure  a  doctor  sees  them.  This 
kind  of  accessibility  is  the  soul  of  Eye 
Care  Haiti.  And  from  the  ranks  of 
Miss  Middleton's  group,  leaders  are 
merging.  George  Joseph,  once  a  stu- 
dent at  the  School  for  Handlcaroed 
Children,  is  now  the  leading  surgical 
assistant  He  has  additional  respraisl- 
bllitlee  each  year  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  a  program  can  build 
f rmn  the  inside  to  regenerate  itself. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  here  that  while  Eye 
Care  moved  into  its  clinics  to  treat  pa- 
tients suffering  from  acute  eye  prob- 
lons,  and  while  they  were  using  their 
ophthalmic  assistants  tn  the  country- 
side to  identify  eye  disease  and  estab- 
lish a  preventive  maintenance  pro- 
gram. Eye  Care  Haiti  also  addressed 
the  problem  of  those  unfortunate  citi- 
zens who  were  already  blind  when  X^e 
Care  began  its  work.  Under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Sue  Ruff,  who  woriced  in 
West  Africa  in  the  lOOO's.  a  rehabUite- 
tion  program  for  handicapped  wcmien 
was  started.  A  nonsexist  touch  pussle 
for  visually  impaired  yoimgsters, 
called  a  Tussle,  was  designed  and  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Rufrs  workshop. 
Madame  Innocent,  with  supervisory 
skills,  was  installed,  and  now  the  wwk- 
shop  hums  with  Industry.  Nonhandi- 
capped  children  In  the  United  States 
have  enjoyed  them,  as  well,  so  the 
"profit"  coming  into  this  nonprofit  or- 
ganization goes  immediately  Into  nec- 
essary drugs  and  equipment. 

All  services  are  given  and  then  the 
fee  is  discussed.  It  is  on  a  pay-what- 
you-can  basis,  a  trust  that  has  never 
been  violated  by  the  patients.  Eye 
Care  Haiti  is  not  financially  supported 
by  the  island's  government.  Rather, 
Eye  Care  was  set  up  by  Dr.  Newscmie 
in  Washington  to  raise  funds  and  to 
assist  In  coordinating  private,  corpo- 
rate, and  foundation  dtmations.  Timo- 
thy Carroll,  Eye  Care's  executive  di- 
rector and  cof ounder.  goes  to  Imagina- 
tive lengths  to  find  support 

Twice  each  year,  at  Washington's 
Haitian  Embassy  In  the  fall,  and  In 
New  York  City  in  the  vring,  a  benefit 
art  auction  is  conducted.  Haitian 
Pftint'"g«  and  sculpture  have  captured 
the  attention  of  art  collectors  during 
the  1980's,  so  the  events  have  been 
successful  In  generating  working  cap- 
ItaL  In  addition,  an  annual  walkathon 
is  held  in  Haiti  to  raise  funds.  This 
year's  event  attracted  52  walkers  fran 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  HaitL 
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Fen-  2  days  the  hikers  climhed  on  a 
grueling  mountain  trafl  from  one  side 
of  the  Uaiid  to  the  other  to  generate 
over  $8,000  In  pledges  from  th^ 
friends,  f atnllies,  and  other  sponsors. 
CarroU  proudly  points  to  the  fact  that 
84  cents  of  each  dollar  donation  goes 
directly  to  program  activities,  in  HaitL 

Firms  sitch  as  Aloon  Laboratmrics 
and  Ethlcon  donate  important  medical 
supplies.  Colonel  Borman's  airline. 
Eastern,  must  be  pkdced  out  for  spedal 
atta:ition.  Not  only  do  they  support 
the  October  Art  Show  and  freight  all 
the  woA  fratis,  they  have  often  car- 
ried live  corneas  from  the  United 
States  to  Haiti  for  9edal  tran^lant 
emergencies.  Their  pHot  courtesy  serv- 
ice has  meant,  in  tme  case,  that  a  pair 
of  eyes,  freshly  harvested  in  Baltimore 
by  that  outstanding  eye  bank,  are  In 
the  hands  of  Eye  Care  doctors  and 
transplanted  In  as  little  as  18  hours. 
Even  in  the  Jet  age  this  is  an  astonish- 
ing achievement 

Indlvidugl  donors  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  Eye  Care.  A  Washington 
couple,  Ruth  and  Nathan  Hablb. 
launched  the  first  Crusade  for  Sight 
and  through  their  personal  efforts, 
the  Hablb  Operating  Suite  was  dedi- 
cated in  Port-au-Prince  early  In  SSye 
Care's  hUtory.  Mrs.  Charles  Marsh 
has  been  the  godmother  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Foreign  f  oundatl<His  have  been  espe- 
cially generous.  The  German  group, 
Christoffel  Bllndenmission.  with  75 
years'  experience  and  programs  in  90 
countries,  was  early  impressed  with 
the  Eye  Care  phUosophy  and  have 
been  partners  in  the  wmlt  from  the 
initial  stage.  They  liave  supported  ex- 
pansion each  time  Eye  Care  has  felt  it 
was  Important 

When  ariced  what  prompted  them  to 
support  the  Eye  Care  woric,  Gerhard 
Weiland,  of  CBM,  in  Haiti,  said: 

TiM  Eye  Care  staff  is  devoted  to  their 
work.  Their  programs  were  well  planned 
from  the  beginning,  and  they  are  not  trying 
to  conduct  a  grandtoee  operation.  It  is  a  de- 
oratraliied  network  of  clinics  placed  where 
then  can  reach  the  most  people  and  provide 
the  basic  care. 

Mr.  Weiland  continued: 

Eye  Care  has  avoided  the  two  daasic  traps 
most  forei^  aid  programs  taH  into.  Tlie 
tendency  is  to  buOd  <»e,  Mg,  central  clinic 
filled  with  sophisticated  equipment  and 
staffed  by  voluntary  mm-natlanals.  That  ap- 
proach fails  to  reach  the  most  people  and 
tends  not  to  survive  its  creaton.  But  we  see 
Eye  Care  going  about  it  in  a  "ba^-to- 
basics"  way  that  is  working,  expanding,  and 
likely  to  remain  in  place  as  part  of  the  coun- 
try's medical  infrastructure. 

Dr.  David  Newsome  continues  as  the 
president  of  Eye  Care  and  its  guiding 
light  He  presses  the  U.S.  <n>hthalmo- 
loglcal  community  Into  service.  He  en- 
courages financial  donations  or  equip- 
ment donations  or  volunteer  involve- 
ment and,  best  of  all,  all  three. 

The  UJB.  medical  community  has 
been  generous.  Next  week,  a  large  con- 
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tatner  load,  conu>Umaits  of  Sealand 
Corp.,  wiU  be  sea  freighted  to  Haiti; 
45,000  pounds  of  good  used  equipment 
and  new  drugs  will  be  en  route  to  the 
Eye  Care  clinics  in  Haiti.  Carroll  sajrs 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  closet 
space  in  the  ophthalmic  offices  of  this 
country,  and  what  is  being  tucked 
away  could  Instead  be  a  sensible  tax 
deduction  and  usable  gear  for  the 
thousands  of  needy  in  developing 
countries. 

My  friend,  Timothy  CarroU,  has 
always  said  his  business  was  redistri- 
bution. Finding  the  unused  and  get- 
ting it  into  service:  locating  the  extra 
here,  and  filling  It  In  the  gap  over 
there:  showing  a  ipenon  with  a  little 
free  time  and  a  lot  of  spirit,  how  to 
share  both  with  the  less  fortunate.  "It 
was  all  In  the  Peace  Corps  experi- 
moe,"  he  said  recently.  "Not  refined, 
or  carefully  translated,  but  definitely 
there,  and  now  we  are  trying  to  make 
it  work  in  the  1980's." 

The  age  of  Eye  Care  corresponds 
with  this  decade.  We  wish  them  every 
success  and  laove  that  by  the  time  this 
decade  concludes,  their  woric,  especial- 
ly in  Haiti,  will  have  reached  the  goals 
these  dedicated  people  have  set  as 
their  own.* 


TZIVOS  HASHEM 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  MXW  YORK 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  BCr.  Speaker, 
some  2V&  years  ago,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Rabbi  Manachem  Schneerson.  the 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  Shlita,  a  unique 
organization  of  Jewish  youth  was  initi- 
ated with  the  aim  of  instilling  a  deeper 
and  more  meaningful  sense  of  identity 
in  children. 

The  organization  was  to  be  called 
Tzivos  Hashem,  a  Hebrew  term  mean- 
ing "The  Hosts  of  G-d."  Its  goal  was 
to  gather  Jewish  children  and  to  unite 
them  under  a  single  banner  of  commit- 
ment to  the  highest  ideals  of  Judaism 
and  humanity. 

In  the  brief  span  of  2V^  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ttivos  Hashem  has  grown  to 
include  a  membership  of  more  than 
100,000  youngsters  in  America  alone, 
and  close  to  1  million  children  the 
world  over. 

On  Sunday,  June  12.  1983,  Tzivos 
Hashem  will  celebrate  its  premier  tes- 
timonial dinner.  On  this  occasion,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  give  recognition  to  this 
organisation  for  the  significant  mark 
which  it  has  made  on  the  mosaic  of 
world  Jewry. 

At  the  same  time.  I  also  salute  those 
individuals  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  time  and  energy 
to  Tzivos  Hashem,  and  who  rightly  de- 
serve the  laurels  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them  at  this  gathering:  Barbara  and 
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Alan  Hirsch.  the  guests  of  honor;  Mr. 
Ira  Weinstein,  man  of  Uie  year,  and 
the  honorees,  Mr.  D(m  ^Httenberg  of 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Denise  David- 
sohn,  Mr.  Jerry  Kupfer,  Mr.  H.  Doc- 
teroff,  Mr.  Alan  I.  Rosenstodi.  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Lalne.  all  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  can  be  learned 
from  the  exjieriences  of  this  young 
and  dynamic  organization.  During  its 
short  period  of  development,  Tktvos 
Hashem  has  reached  out  to  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  Jewish  community, 
from  the  intensely  orthodox,  to  those 
with  minimal  Jewish  badtground.  For 
many  children  T21vos  Hashem  is  the 
only  link  and  lifeline  to  Judaism. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  for  the  as- 
tounding success  of  this  unique  organi- 
zation is  its  ability  to  fill  a  huge  gap  in 
contemporary  Jewish  life. 

Children  today  want  to  know  who 
they  are,  and  what  is  expected  of 
them.  Ttivos  Hashem  responds  to  this 
quest  in  clear  terms  which  fill  any 
child  with  understanding  and  pride. 

Upon  Joining  The  Hosts  of  G-d,  the 
young  recruit  is  welcomed  by  a  legion 
of  great  friends,  such  as  the  comic- 
book characters  Super-Neshama  and 
the  hilarious  "shpy."  Secret  missions 
that  he  or  she  Is  urged  to  carry  out 
further  help  the  child  to  define  what 
being  a  Jew  is  all  about. 

Talented  and  devoted  educators  in- 
novate creative  educational  ideas  and 
materials  for  use  by  children  the 
world  over.  Five  times  a  year,  before 
all  major  Jewish  holidays,  the  Tzivos 
Hashem  Newsletter  is  mailed  out,  free 
of  charge,  to  each  member.  It  contains 
the  customs  and  history  of  the  holi- 
days, games,  and  activities,  a  children's 
book  club,  and  various  reports  from 
the  children  themselves  about  Tzivos 
Hashem  activities  in  their  area. 

A  magazine,  the  Moshiach  Times,  Is 
mailed  out  seven  times  a  year  to  sub- 
scribers. Each  issue  is  packed  with  sto- 
ries, articles,  comics  and  games.  With 
the  distribution  of  nearly  10,000,  the 
Moshiach  Times  ranks  among  the  top 
Jewish  children's  magazines  in  North 
America. 

Letters  to  the  Moshiach  Times  pour 
in  from  children,  telling  proudly  of 
what  they  liave  done  to  become  better 
children  and  better  Jews.  The  indica- 
tions from  these  letters  are  that 
l^vos  Hashem  truly  provides  children 
with  the  incentive  to  behave  better,  to 
learn  more  studiously,  and  to  lae  more 
respectful  to  parents  and  teachers. 

To  emphasize  the  idea  of  unity  be- 
tween the  children,  Tzivos  Hashem 
started  a  pen-pal  division.  There  are 
already  over  5,000  pen-pals  in  the  pen- 
pal platoon,  and  the  number  is  grow- 
ing every  daiy. 

Last  year,  TZlvos  Hashem  Introduced 
the  dial-a-Jewish-story  in  the  New 
York  area  (212-467-7800)  and  in  32 
other  cities.  Each  week,  over  19,000 
children  and  parents  call  to  hear  an 
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tnqrirtiig  Ule  with  a  dear  practical 
Ifon  from  the  BtUe.  the  Talmud,  the 
Medraah.  or  Chamldk:  lore. 

Anoth«  'ntvoa  Hashem  first  has 
been  their  weekly  radio  show  in  the 
New  Twk  area.  Hoated  by  Rabbi 
Joaeph  QoUMeln.  this  is  the  only 
Jewish  diUdren's  procram  in  the 
entire  area,  and  to  my  knowledge,  in 
America. 

During  the  festival  of  Pasaover  in 
the  spring,  the  Sucoos  in  the  fall. 
Trivoa  F— *«— "  sponsors  the  popular 
rrssfh  Ezperienoe  and  Sucoos  Experi- 
ence which  attract  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. These  events  nurture  a  wonder- 
ful f  eeUng  of  unity  among  Jewish 
youth  from  different  badcgrounds 
who  onne  together  to  enjoy  their  holi- 
day in  a  particularly  Jewish  atmos- 
phere. 

e^Decial  note.  too.  must  be  made  of 
the  recent  Lag  B'Omer  parade  in 
Crown  Heights.  Brooklyn,  at  which 
some  30.000  children  and  their  parents 
gathered  to  celebrate  this  traditional 
festival! 

Recently.  TXivos  Hashem  initiated  a 
network  of  youth  groups  in  parts  of 
Greater  New  York.  Their  success  has 
led  to  countless  requests  for  similar 
programs  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Similarly,  under  the  qwnsorship  of 
Tklvos  Hashem.  this  year  nearly  200 
schools  with  over  10.000  children  came 
to  view  a  spedaUy  prepared  film  on 
the  andent  art  of  handmade  matzo 
baking,  and  then  inoceeded  on  a 
guided  tour  through  such  a  matso 
bakery. 

Before  Passover,  the  organizaUon 
also  qKHisored  an  annual  matso  ball 
contest  which  got  thousands  of  chil- 
dren personally  involved  in  the  prep- 
arations and  observance  of  the  holi- 
day. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  recognise  the  contri- 
butions which  this  organisation  is 
msking  to  our  American  society, 
through  its  vitallsation  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, identity,  and  purpose. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  draw  your 
attention  to  Tsivos  Hashem's  leader- 
ship and  to  salute  its  administration 
an  the  occasion  of  this  premier  testi- 
monial dinner.* 


THE  ANTI-MTCOPLASMA  TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAM  HAS  HELPED 
PATIENTS  WITH  ARTHRITIS 


HON.  XXiN  EDWARD  PORTER 

onLLmon 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RxntxsnrrATivis 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  on  May 
10.  ton.  Mrs.  Barbara  Matla  of  Sootts- 
dale.  ArlL.  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health,  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
catiioo.  on  which  I  serve,  and  told  of 
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her  ezperienoe  with  the  crippling  dis- 
ease of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Until  she 
visited  the  Arthritis  Institute  of  Ar- 
lington. Va..  and  was  treated  by  Dr. 
McPherson  Brown,  the  director  of  the 
institute,  she  had  littie  hope  for  lead- 
ing a  normal  life.  Her  story  is  a  heart- 
ening one  and  I  have  included  her  tes- 
timony in  the  Comansioiiia  Racoao 
for  all  to  read. 

TnTmomr  or  lU— ■>  A.  IIatia 

Mr.  Cbsinasn.  If  embets  of  ConsreH  and 
Staff:  I  am  Bartoaia  Matla  of  ScotUdale.  Ar- 
iKvia. 

It  would  be  impoaible  for  you  to  know 
how  mudi  it  meaiH  to  me  to  come  before 
this  suboommlttee  today,  for  alz  yean  ago,  I 
was  bedridden  and  asleep  lizteen  hours  a 
day,  nifferlnc  from  rheumatoid  arthrlUa.  I 
had  extreme  weaknem,  fatigue,  and  Intense 
pain— not  Just  In  my  Joints,  but  aQ  over  my 
body.  I  had  a  nurse  who  applied  hot  packs 
several  Umes  a  day  and  I  had  full-time  help 
to  care  for  our  two  anall  children.  It  was  a 
devastating  experience  for  our  entire 
fmmlly. 

TM.«jtw  being  bedridden  In  the  prime  of 
your  Ufe.  and  being  told  by  the  medical 
community  that  there  was  no  known  cure 
for  arthritis  and  that  you  would  have  to 
adjust  to  the  fact  that  although  they  would 
give  you  the  best  treatment  they  had.  it 
would  be  a  alow  process  of  deterioration. 
They  told  me  that  all  I  could  hope  for  was 
to  slow  down  the  progresi  of  the  disease, 
but  they  could  not  stop  It  They  were  going 
to  give  me  medications  such  as  plaquenU 
and  I  would  have  to  see  an  eye  doctor  regu- 
larly because  plaquenll  causes  blindness. 
After  plaquenll  would  come  gold  shots  and 
cortisone. 

AU  I  could  think  of  at  this  point  was  my 
aunt  who  has  had  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  all 
her  life,  who  Is  now  crippled,  deformed  snd 
unable  to  function  normally  after  having 
the  standard  treatment  of  gold  and  corti- 
sone. 

I  learned  of  a  program  in  Arlington,  Va., 
that  was  reported  to  be  safe  and  effective  in 
reversing  the  disease  and  I  decided  that  I 
had  nothing  to  lose  by  trying  it.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  my  husband  wss  skeptical 
about  the  program  and  thought  that  if  Uni- 
versity HoapltaU  and  The  Cleveland  CliiUc 
did  not  have  the  answers,  nobody  did.  On 
my  own,  I  made  an  appointment  with  Dr. 
Thomas  McPherson  Brown  snd  was  told 
that  I  would  have  to  wait  a  year  before  I 
could  see  him. 

In  that  period  of  time,  we  found  out  as 
much  as  we  could  about  Dr.  Brown  and 
learned  that  he  had  impeecable  credentials: 
Phi  BeU  Kappa.  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Chief  Resident  and  Director  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Dlvison  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Rockefeller  InsUtute.  Chief  of  Medicine  and 
Director  of  Arthritis  Research  at  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C..  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  George  Washingtoi  University 
School  of  Medicine.  National  Research 
Council,  and  for  years  a  consultant  in  sr- 
thrltis  at  the  N  J.H. 

The  first  time  I  met  with  Dr.  Brown  in 
the  hospital,  he  explained  that  his  program 
was  aimed  at  an  organism  known  ss  a  myeo- 
plaau  which  he  believed  was  the  cause  of 
Rheusaatold  Arthritis,  that  he  would  use 
antt-lnflanunatorles  and  liquid  antibiotics, 
such  ss  tetracycline,  given  intravenously  in 
low  dosages,  snd  that  there  wov  no  harm- 
ful aide-effects  from  his  program.  During 
that  lialtlal  visit.  Dr.  Brown  gave  me  mile- 
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atones  for  my  recovery  proeess  snd  Udd  me 
when  they  would  occur.  He  Udd  me  that  I 
would  be  getting  wone  tawtesd  of  better 
when  I  started  on  his  prograoL  He  ssM  tt 
would  tske  two  years  to  turn  the  eomsr  snd 
perbsps  as  long  ss  five  years  to  return  to  a 
full  and  active  life.  As  you  esn  tell  by  seeing 
me  today,  I  am  totally  functional  and  this 
^IfTMtstfnt  Ma0»am  h—  haen  leveised. 

When  I  learned  that  Dr.  Brawn  testified 
In  Congress  last  year,  I  dtfOOmA  It  was  time 
for  me  to  find  out  why  a  program  which  has 
been  developed  by  a  doctor  whose  creden- 
tials are  second  to  none  snd  bas  helped  over 
10,000  sufferers  of  Arthritis  was  not  being 
accepted  by  the  nation's  medieal  estaUisb- 
ment.  I  now  think  I  know  the  answer  to 
that  question  snd  I  would  like  to  teD  you 
about  It  because  it  Is  something  Congress 
can  do  something  about. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  wss  to  go  to 
aee  I>r.  Shulman  and  Dr.  Salans  of 
NIADDK  of  the  National  Instttutes  of 
Health,  where  I  learned  that  there  were 
four  research  proJecU  presently  underway 
on  the  mycoplasma  organism  and  Its  possi- 
ble link  to  arthritis.  But  I  also  learned  that 
there  are  no  dlnlcal  trials  presently  under- 
way and  that  there  havent  been  any  since 
the  Boston  Study  In  1071.  I  also  learned 
that  the  NIH  was  unfsmlllsr  with  the  sig- 
nificant progress  which  Dr.  Brown  had 
made  in  developing  an  antimyooplaana 
treatment  program. 

In  fact.  I  began  to  realise  that  the  real 
problem  blodilng  the  antimyooplasma  ap- 
proach was  that  the  Boston  Study  f  aUed. 
Because  this  study  is  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem, I  wsnt  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  It 

The  1971  Boston  Study  was  a  double-blind 
test  of  the  ef  fecUveness  of  tetracycline  on 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis  in  only  13  patients, 
was  conducted  for  only  one  year,  and  the 
patients  were  given  oral  antibiotics  Instead 
of  intravenous  antibiotics.  The  study 
showed  no  significant  positive  effect  from 
the  tetracycline.  If  you  have  come  through 
Dr.  Brown's  treatment  program,  you  know 
why  the  Boston  Study  failed— because  the 
antibiotics  were  not  given  Intravmously  and 
because  the  study  ended  before  the  signifi- 
cant results  sre  generally  seen. 

Because  of  the  negative  resulta  from  this 
test,  the  medical  establishment  has.  In  my 
opinion,  closed  iU  mind  to  the  antibiotic 
treatment  approach.  And  this  is  so  even 
though  Dr.  Brown  hss  been  achieving  con- 
sistent and  favorable  results  with  the  antibi- 
otic treatment  approach.  But  no  one  has 
taken  the  time  or  shown  any  Interest  in 
finding  out  why  Dr.  Brown  hss  bem  achiev- 
ing positive  results  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  c^>ns<^»-  this  to  be  a  national  tragedy— 
that  34.000.000  arthritlcs  (men  snd  women, 
old  and  young,  including  children)  may 
have  to  wait  years  for  a  treatment  program 
which  is  presently  availaUe.  What  Is  needed 
now  to  put  a  halt  to  this  trsgedy  is 
for  Congress  to  msTV****  a  three-  to  five- 
year  clinical  trial  of  Dr.  Brown's  program  in 
a  way  which  wlU  provide  convincing  data  for 
the  medical  establishment 

In  1073.  this  Suboommlttee  wss  told  by 
Dr.  Whedan,  then  Director  of  NIADDK. 
that  heartening  progress  was  being  made  in 
determining  the  cause  of  Rheumatoid  Ar- 
thritis. In  the  twelve  years  since  that  state- 
ment was  made,  the  Nation's  arthritlcs  have 
been  given  iw  reason  for  hope.  I  have 
known  what  it  is  like  to  live  without  hope.  I 
know  what  it  is  like  to  be  given  hope.  And  I 
know  what  It  is  like  to  have  a  disease  re- 
versed snd  to  be  able  to  live  a  fullllf e  again. 
If  you  will  fnar"****  a  clinical  trial  of  this 
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method  of  treatment.  I  tnily  believe  the 

mllUoos  of  artbritks  will  ftoally  have  bope 

and  the  treatment  pngram  tbey  < 

"nkank  yob  very  much.* 


A  SALUTt:  TO  JOSEPH  T.  0R08SI 
CHIEF  PETTY  OFFICER.  USN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 


ormw 
nt  THB  Bousg  or 

.  WadnesdaK  Jwu  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  GDUOUNL  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  member  of  the  UJS. 
Navy  who  will  retire  on  June  S,  IMS 
after  28  years'  service.  I  speak  of 
Jersey  Clty-bom  Boatswain's  Mate 
Chief  Joieph  T.  GrtMri,  who  has 
served  our  Nation  and  community 
well.  He  ik  being  honored  at  a  retire- 
ment ceranony  to  be  held  at  the  site 
of  the  VJiS.  Ling  (88-397),  a  decfun- 
missioned  submarine  of  the  U.8.  Navy, 
now  located  In  Borg  Parle,  River  Road, 
Hackensa»k.  N.J.  The  ceremonies  will 
take  place  next  Friday.  June  3,  be- 
tween 1400  and  1500  hours,  with  a  re- 
ception to  follow  at  the  VFW.  Ro- 
maine-Slmiiger  Post.  44  Maiket  Street, 
Saddle  BnxA,  N.J. 

Chief  Gross!  Is  the  scm  of  Frank 
Grossl.  now  deceased,  and  Mary  (Spll- 
lane)  Grogsi.  He  is  the  brother  of  Tim- 
othy Grossl  and  Ftank  Groaal.  de- 
ceased, ami  his  sister  is  Julia  Weber. 

After  attending  local  schools  in 
Jersey  City.  William  L.  Diddnaon 
High  Scboot  and  Jersey  City  Prep, 
Joseph  spent  IVfc  yean  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC).  on  the 
west  and  east  coasts  during  1939  to 
1941. 

During  World  War  n,  Joaeph  enlist- 
ed in  the  VJB.  Navy  at  Newa^  NJ.. 
where  he  received  his  recruit  training 
at  Newport.  R.I..  and  attended  Gun- 
ner's Matg  School. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  in 
the  North  Atlantic  South  Atlantic. 
Africa,  Mediterranean,  and  Europe, 
aboard  atiphibious  ship  APD-S  con- 
voys and  Kubchaaos  and  destroyers  in 
sulmuuine  warfare  against  the  Ger- 


For  November  1945  to  May  1947 
Chief  Grossl  was  in  the  inactive  UJS. 
Naval  Reserve  and  from  May  1947  to 
Jime  1950  was  a  member  bf  the  XJJBJS. 
LST  731.  During  the  Korean  war  be- 
ginning Sept«nber  1950,  Joseph 
worked  with  the  military  sea  transport 
service  and  from  February  1951  to 
April  1953  was  a  monber  of  the  HAS. 
MeQintv  DE  365  covering  the  Pacific 
Korea,  Taiwan.  Japan  and  China. 
From  April  1952  to  June  1952,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  U.S.S.  Telejair  APA 
210.  From  June  1952  to  April  1968  he 
was  a  member  of  the  inactive  UJS. 
Naval  Rgserve.  From  April  1963  to 
March  1972  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Division  3-33  (L)  n.S.  Naval  Training 
Center,  Jbrsey  City.  N.J.,  and  during 
the  Vietnam  era  helped  aid  the  impor- 
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tant  Job  of  recruiting  from  headquar- 
ters at  90  Church  Street  to  Jersey  City 
to  the  Naval  Recruiting  District  is 
Iselin.N.J. 

During  Chief  Grossi's  Navy  career 
he  visited  25  countries  and  six  conti- 
nents. His  decorations  include  Europe- 
an African  Middle  Eastern  Medal  (two 
stars).  Naval  Reserve  Mediterranean 
Service  Medal  (one  star),  American 
Theater  Medal  (one  star),  Korean 
Presidential  Unit  Citation.  Korean 
BtrhBt  Medal  (two  stars).  Meritorious 
Unit  Commendation.  China  Service 
Medal,  Navy  Achievement  Medal. 
Good  Conduct  Medals,  Naval  Reserve 
Medal,  Victory  World  War  n  Medal. 
Occupation  Forces  Medal.  National 
Defense  Service  Medal  (one  star). 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal,  and  a 
United  Nations  Medal. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Navy,  Chief  Gross!  has  woiked  very 
dosely  as  a  volimteer  with  the  Ba- 
yonne  (dieter  of  the  American  Red 
Qroas,  the  Jersey  City  ctuu;>ter  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  and  the 
Jersey  City  office  of  the  March  of 
Dimes.  He  has  been  invaluable  not 
only  to  the  personnel  of  my  office,  but 
has  assisted  the  office  of  Congressman 
Dnnlnlck  V.  Daniels  and  Congressman 
Jos^h  A.  Le  Fante.  who  also  repre- 
sented the  14th  district. 

Chief  Gross!  was  married  to  the 
former  Angela  Maresca  in  1945.  They 
have  a  daughter,  JoAnne  Gross!, 
Washington,  D.C..  and  a  son,  Joseph 
T.  Gross!,  Jr..  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  in  Trenton. 
Joseph,  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, also  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  is  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

All  of  the  residents  of  the  Jersey 
City  community  who  have  Ijeen 
touched  by  Chief  Gross!  Join  in  this 
salute. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
same  retirement  ceremony,  the  Navy 
Recruiting  District  of  New  Jersey  also 
Is  honoring  T.M.C.  John  Condon. 

The  ceremony  will  l)e  held  at  the 
UJ3JS.  Ling,  which  was  used  during 
World  War  n  and  brought  to  Borg 
Puk.  across  the  street  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bergen  Record,  one  of 
New  Jersey's  finest  newspi^Ters.  I  be- 
lieve this  ceremony  on  Jime  3  to  be 
most  significant  between  two  impor- 
tant dates  in  America;  namely.  Memo- 
rial Day.  where  we  honor  our  war 
dead,  and  June  14  when  we  begin  Flag 
Day  ceremonies,  which  last  through 
Independence  Day,  July  4. 

The  21  days  between  these  historic 
dates  were  set  aside  by  Congress  "as  a 
period  to  honor  America  in  public 
gatherings  and  activities  at  which  the 
pe<vle  can  celebrate  and  honor  their 
country  in  an  appropriate  manner." 

It  is  the  dedicated  service  of  men 
like  Ctiiei  Grossl  and  Chief  Condon, 
Joined  with  the  spirit  and  sacrifice  of 
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millions  of  other  Americans  who 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces,  which 
gives  the  true  meaning  of  that  red, 
white,  and  blue  bunting,  our  flag.  Our 
heritage  and  our  aspirations  are 
deeply  enmeshed  in  our  flag,  our  con- 
stant symbol  of  freedom.  We  who 
enjoy  all  that  it  stands  for  must  be 
mindful  that  what  we  inherit  from  our 
grandfathers  must  be  earned— if  it  is 
to  be  truly  our  own. 

It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
wrote: 

"One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one 
hand,  one  nation  evermore." 

This  retirement  ceremony  indeed 
proves  that  "America  is  a  tune  which 
must  be  sung  together."  ^ 

To  Chief  Grossl.  I  wish  to  express  a 
hope  of  contentment  from  all  of  my 
fellow  members  in  the  House. 

Oscar  Wilde  said: 

<:k>ntentment  lies  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease— a  life  of  luxury— but  comes  only  to 
him  that  labors  and  overcomes— to  him  that 
performs  the  task  in  hand  and  reaps  the  aat- 
isfaction  of  work  well  done. 

It  has  earned  the  patriotic  and  dili- 
gent efforts  of  the  Chief  Grossi's 
throughout  the  history  of  America 
which  have  time  and  time  again  reiter- 
ated the  words  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's famous  message,  the  Four  Free- 
doms: 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  lo<A  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  veech  and  expres- 
sion—everywhere in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  Ood  in  his  own  Way— everywhere  in 
the  worid. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want— which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  eooiMim- 
ic  understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  in- 
habitants—everywhere in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedmn  from  fear— which, 
translated  into  worid  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a 
point  and  in  such  a  thorou^  fashion  that 
no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  physical  aggression  against  any 
neighbor— anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium. 
It  is  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world  at- 
tainable in  our  own  time  and  generation. 
That  kind  of  world  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  so-called  new  order  of  tyranny  which 
the  dictators  seek  to  create  with  a  crash  of  a 
bomb. 

Chief  Grossl.  please  accept  our 
heartfelt  salute.  Tou  indeed  have 
served  your  God.  your  family,  your 
Nation,  and  your  community  well.  Ab  a 
serviceman  you  have  been  great— as  an 
American  even  greater. 

Let  me  close  with  these  words  of 
Danl^  Webster 

I  wss  bom  an  American:  I  will  live  an 
American;  I  slull  die  an  American;  and  I 
intend  to  perform  the  duties  Incumbent 
upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my 
career.  I  mean  to  do  this  with  absolute  dis- 
regard of  persoiua  consequences.  What  are 
the  personal  consequences?  What  is  the  in- 
dividusl  man,  with  aU  the  good  or  evil  that 
may  betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
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■ood  or  evfl  vfaldi  Bvr  befall  a  creftt  eoun- 
try.  Hid  In  the  mldrt  of  great  tranaaeUane 
wtikli  eoneem  that  eountry*!  fate?  Let  tbe 

•quenoea  be  what  they  will.  I  am  care- 
Mo  naan  can  mitfer  too  much,  and  no 

I  can  fan  too  soon.  If  he  suff«r.  or  If  he 
tfeU.  In  the  defCMe  of  the  UberUea  and  con- 
■tttutlon  of  hia  country. 

May  you  enjoy  t»iT  winds  and  follow- 
ing 


ENOUSH  IS  AND  MUST  REMAIN 
OUR  ONLY  NATIONAL  LAN- 
GUAGE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 


ATIVBS 


orcAUioBinA 

III  TBI  HOUSE  <W 

Wedneaday,  June  1. 19S3 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  %)eaker.  on 
March  2.  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Remution  169.  a  constitutional 
amendment  desicnating  EpgU«h  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  overwhelmingly  en- 
thusiastic nsptmae  I  have  received  to 
thebOL 

The  mail  which  I  have  received  from 
across  the  Nation  reaffirms  my  belief 
that  this  amenitanent  reflects  the  view 
of  many  Amolcans:  Etaglish  is  and 
must  remain  our  only  national  lan- 
guage. The  common  themes  through- 
out these  letters  are  the  concern  that 
a  multUanguage  society  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  and  an 
awareness  that  the  integration  of  the 
growing  non-KngHsh-speaklng  popula- 
tions in  America  is  a  challenge  which 
we  must  confront. 

At  a  time  whoi  our  Nation  is  experl- 
enctaig  the  largest  influx  of  immi- 
grants in  its  history,  it  is  critical  that 
efforts  are  made  to  integrate  these 
people  into  American  society.  We  must 
not  promote  the  segregation  of  our 
Natltm's  immigrants  by  legislating  bi- 
liiwual  programs  which  enhance  the 
dissimilarities  between  immigrants 
and  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Rather,  we  must  encourage  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  lienefits  of  American 
dtiaenship  and  who  wish  to  become 
contributing  members  of  American  so- 
ciety to  learn  the  language  of  their 
new  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  April  20  edl- 
tiiHi  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
written  by  Oerda  Bikales.  which  un- 
derscores the  value  of  English  to  the 
asstanHation  of  immigrants  into  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  article  follows: 

Tou^  Bs  A  NoaoBT  jr  Thkt  Dnm'T  Maxk 
Too  I^Aaii  EmajsH 

I  learned  my  fourth  lancuage— Engllah— 
more  aelf-caasclouBly  than  I  had  learned  my 
(Int  'T"r— f  (Oerman).  my  aecond  lan- 
guase  (Vlemlah).  and  my  third  languase 
(French). 

As  a  young  child  In  Naxi-oocupled  Europe. 
I  had  had  to  learn  languages  as  a  matter  of 
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■urvtvaL  But  I  was  nearly  16  by  the  time  I 
landed  In  America,  more  easily  embarrasMd. 
more  fearful  of  rkUcule.  too  old  to  ever  ac- 
quire the  accent  of  the  native. 

Arriving  without  knowledge  of  English.  I 
nevertheleaB  learned  It  very  fast  So  did  my 
friends  among  the  Immigrant  students  In 
my  New  York  City  high  schooL  There  were 
no  special  classes  set  up  for  us.  only  kind 
and  encouraging  teachers  wlllii4(  to  make 
■ome  allowances  for  a  while. 

Within  a  year.  I  was  taking  the  dreaded 
New  York  Regents  examinations.  I  took  the 
foreign  language  Regents  In  German  and 
French  and  received  perfect  scores  that 
boosted  my  average  In  my  weaker  subjects.  I 
did  weU  In  the  algebra  and  geometry  exams, 
which  Invohre  little  knowledge  of  Bigllsh.  I 
got  passing  grades  In  English  and  American 
hMory.  and  19  mcmths  after  coming  to  the 
United  States  I  managed  to  graduate  high 
school  with  honors,  several  college  accept- 
ances In  hand. 

My  parents  had  a  much  harder  time.  For 
them.  S!»»gn«*«  was  a  mischievous  tongue 
twlstor  which  even  I  could  not  always  un- 
derstand. Tet  they  tried,  and  kept  on  trying. 
They  wanted  to  become  American  dtlsens 
and  had  to  know  some  English  to  pass  the 
test.  They  also  had  to  know  the  rudiments 
of  American  history,  and  something  about 
the  way  American  Government  operates.  I 
had  studied  these  subjects  in  school,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  eligible  for  dtiaenship  I  was 
well  versed  In  them.  But  my  parents  had 
had  little  formal  schooling  In  their  native 
Poland  and  had  no  framework  tor  relating 
evenU  In  American  history  to  anything  else. 
Nor  had  their  prior  experience  with  author- 
itarian governments  prepared  them  for  tm- 
derstandlng  the  US  system  of  governance. 
Tliey  spent  days  memorizing  facts.  I  helped 
by  role-playing  the  naturalisation  officer, 
endlessly  qidnlng  them:  "Who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  United  SUtes?"  "Who 
makes  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes?" 
"What  Is  the  ConsUtuUon?" 

My  parents  snswered  by  rote.  Sometimes 
they  got  confused,  as  when  questions  were 
posed  differently,  such  as  "Who  was  George 
Washington?" 

I  was  not  with  them  when  near-disaster 
struck  during  testing.  In  tils  nervous  state, 
my  father  could  not  produce  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  questions  asked.  When  the  ex- 
aminer realised  my  father's  predicament,  he 
tried  to  help.  He  replirased  the  questions 
and  gave  some  broad  tiints.  My  father 
passed,  after  all. 

Once  they  became  citizens,  my  parents 
boasted  of  their  achievement,  especially  to 
immigrant  friends  too  afraid  to  apply  for 
naturalization.  Uke  the  fish  in  oft-repeated 
fishing  stories,  the  difficulty  of  the  test 
grew  with  every  retelling.  My  parents  regis- 
tered to  vote,  followed  politics  in  the  foreign 
language  press  ttist  was  their  regular  read- 
ing, and  voted  faittifully  in  primaries  and 
general  elections. 

Tet  in  most  other  ways  they  were  to 
remain  on  the  fringes  of  the  American 
mainstream.  They  lived  In  immigrant  neigh- 
borhoods, socialized  with  immigrant  friends. 
But  they  expected  me  to  venture  fortii.  to 
seize  the  opportunities,  to  do  well  In  Amer- 
ica. I  tried  to  meet  their  expectations. 

My  own  Americanization  proceeded  rapid- 
ly, far  beyond  where  my  parents  could 
foUow.  After  I  learned  English.  I  started  to 
speak  it  at  home,  and  conversation  dried  up. 
I  tiad  no  time  for  religious  observance.  I 
liecame  intolerant  of  my  mother's  cooking, 
wtUch  I  found  unimaginative  and  heavy. 

America  tiad  estranged  us.  as  It  bad  gen- 
erations of  Immigrant  families  before  us. 
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Tills  wss  the  cost  of  immigration  none  of  us 
lisd  taken  into  account  In  planning  our  new 
life  here,  snd  wliich  we  paid  in  tears  snd 


I  often  tliink  of  those  early  yean  in  tlie 
country  we  adopted,  and  wliich  so  generous- 
ly adopted  us.  For  today's  newcomers,  there 
is  >«<'«^g"«'  education,  and  voting  iMllots  in 
foreign  Isnguages.  and  talk  about  dropping 
li^gitoh  as  a  requirement  for  dtiaenship. 

I  asked  my  parents,  now  retired,  whetlier 
these  aocominodations  would  have  helped 
us  when  we  were  newcomers.  They  were  of- 
fended at  the  mere  suggestion.  "Tou  would 
be  a  nobody  if  tliey  didnt  make  you  leam 
Entfish  right  away."  my  mother  lectured 
me.  "and  if  we  didnt  have  to  work  hard  for 
our  dtiaenship,  would  we  sppredate  it  the 
way  we  do?" 

I  reminded  my  mother  tliat  they  would 
liave  failed  the  test,  were  it  not  for  the  kind- 
ness of  the  examiner.  She  then  reminded 
me  of  my  high  school  teachers,  who  over- 
looked my  shortcomings  those  first  few 
months.  And  then  my  moth«,  who  had 
lived  as  a  refugee  if  a  half -dosen  countries, 
told  me:  "That's  what's  so  special  in  Amer- 
ica. They  want  you  to  learn  American  ways. 
but  they  don't  make  fun  of  you  when  you 
don't  know.  They  give  you  a  break,  and  they 
are  willing  to  help  you  If  you  Just  try." 
Right  on.  Momlo 


CHILD  NUTRITION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OFnUNOIS 
III  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPRBSKIITATIVIS 

Wednetday,  June  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  the  ad- 
ministration's Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Among  the  major 
policy  changes  included  In  the  propos- 
al are  those  which  call  for  First,  the 
repeal  of  four  separate  categorical 
child  feeding  programs;  and  second, 
the  simultaneoxis  establishment  of  a 
new  General  Nutrition  Assistance 
Grant  Authority. 

Accordingly,  sections  7.  8,  9,  and  10 
of  the  administration's  proposal  would 
repeal  the  statutory  authorities  for 
the  siunmer  food  service  program  for 
children,  the  child  care  food  program, 
the  school  breakfast  program  and  the 
nutrition  education  and  training  pro- 
gram, respectively. 

Section  11  of  the  amendments  of 
1983  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
general  nutrition  assistance  grant. 
States  could  use  funds  received  under 
this  authority. 

Ftor  the  provision  of  nutrition  assistance 
to  children  (as  defined  by  State  law),  and  re- 
lated activities  Indudlng:  planning,  adminis- 
tration, education,  technicual  assistance, 
evaluation  and  State  administrative  costs 
associated  with  providing  such  assistance. 

States  would  be  precluded  from 
using  any  monesw  received  under  the 
general  nutrition  assistance  grant  for 
land  purchase  or  improvement.  Simi- 
larly, the  acquisition,  construction,  or 
permanent  improvement  of  buildings 
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or  facilities  and  major  equipment  pur- 
chases with  the  exception  of  food  senr- 
ioe  equlpooit^-are  disallowed.  Au- 
thority is  contained  in  the  bOl  to 
enaUe  the  Secretary  to  waive  these 
UmltatJAnv.  should  he  find  that  ex- 
tratmllnarjr  drcumstanoe  exist  to  Jus- 
tify such  a  waiver  and  that  a  waiver  Is 
necessary  to  implement  the  general 
nutrition  atslstanpf  autluvity. 

States  must  satisfy  any  non-Federal 
requirements  for  the  receipt  of  Fedo-- 
al  fund»«nd  are  prohibited  further 
from  nuUM  any  payments  to  momte- 
tary  chiyi  tare  facilities  vrtikdi  are  not 
putldpatiag  in  the  child  care  food 
program,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1983. 

States  would  also  be  prohibited  from 
making  any  payments  to  Head  Start 
programs  for  activities  formerly 
funded  un4er  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram. This  is  designed  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  Federal  payment  tm  the 
same  service,  since  the  administration 
has  proposed  transferrtng  a  fixed 
lump  sum  of  $76  million  to  the  Head 
Start  aocotmt  in  Ueu  of  perfonnanoe- 
iMUMd  oitttlement  assistanoe  which 
Head  Start  grantees  reeeive  through 
the  child  cgre  food  program. 

The  authorization  level  for  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  sswiiitianrr  grant  pro- 
gram is  $5|5  milUcm  annually  tat  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1988.  A  State's  al- 
lotment would  be  propcvtional  to  the 
share  of  the  combined  payments  It  re- 
ceived under  the  child  care  food, 
school  breakfast,  and  summer  food 
service  prbgrams  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  bill  also  enumerates  require- 
ments which  States  must  satisfy  in 
order  to  receive  general  nutrition  as- 
sistance grant  funds.  These  require- 
ments incltide:  submission  of  intended 
and  actual  fund  use  reports;  imple- 
mentation of  appnqniate  fiscal  con- 
trol and  gccoimtlng  procedures,  con- 
duct of  independent,  biomial  financial 
and  compliance  audits,  and  assurances 
of  nondiscMminatl<m. 

In  addition  to  achieving  a  Federal 
savings  of  approximately  $217  million, 
the  proposal  represents  a  major  st^ 
forward  in  removing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  a  direct  administrative 
role  in  th«  day-to-day  State  and  local 
child  nutrition  activities.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  (USDA)  role 
would  mote  wpropriately  be  that  of  a 
conduit  for  Federal  dollar  and  com- 
modity support  and  an  overseer  of 
State  plans  and  audits. 

The  proposal  would  also  allow  State 
decisionmakers  to  Identify  their  nutri- 
tion needs  and  priorities  snd  develop 
programs  which  are  tailored  q>eciflcal- 
ly  to  meet  their  particular  chUd  nutri- 
ti<m  concerns.  At  the  same  time,  the 
proposal  would  eliminate  volumes  of 
f ederaUy  Imposed  and  often  conflict- 
ing child  nutrition  regulations  and 
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guidelines,  as  well  as  costly  pverwork 
and  reporting  requirements. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  l)ecome8 
the  focus  of  hearings  and  debate  in 
the  Education  and  Labor  Ccmunittee. 
It  Is  Important  for  the  committee  to 
hear  all  points  of  view  on  this  issue.  I 
am  particularly  interested,  for  exam- 
ple. In  learning  whether  the  bill,  as 
drafted  by  the  administration,  answers 
the  questi<xi  of  whether  the  States 
and  localities  wHl  be  able  to  supple- 
ment Federal  funds  available  through 
the  geimal  nutrition  assistance  grant 
program  to  insure  that  all  needy  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  be  served. 

In  additlcm,  I  am  snxious  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  issue  of  State  fiexibillty 
versus  priorities  established  at  the 
Federal  leveL  For  exanu>le.  I  would 
like  to  hear  a  cross  section  of  wit- 
nesses discuss  the  question  of  whether 
the  States  have  devel<med  sufficiently 
inrtitutionaUBed  systems  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  chUd  nutrition  services  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  nutrition  needs  of  el- 
igible childr^^n  These  and  other  issues 
should  be  fully  examined  during  sub- 
oMnmlttee  hesrings. 

Because  the  issues  involved  are  both 
complex  and  vital.  I  feel  that  our 
Members  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  explore  and  debate  this  proposal. 
That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  intro- 
ducing it  today. 

A  aection-by-section  analjnsis  follows: 
Cbilb  Nunmoii  AMsmutsins  of  1983 
SscnoM-BT-Sscnos  Ahaltsis 

cBAmac  m  lukch  oommoditv  allotmbit 

rOUfULA 

8b&  2.  This  provision  stipulates  that 
sdMWl  entitlements  be  tiased  on  the  actual 
nunil>er  of  meals  served  during  the  previous 
aduwl  year  «"■**■<<  of  an  estimation  of  the 
numlier  of  meals  that  will  actually  lie 
served.  This  chsnge  in  entitlement  determi- 
nation  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  establish 
commodity  amounts  for  each  State  at  the 
iMiginniny  of  the  year  based  on  the  actual 
needs  of  the  program.  States  will  have  more 
certainty  of  the  level  of  commodities  they 
will  receive  during  the  year,  and  therefore, 
will  not  lie  forced  to  revise  their  expecta- 
tions of  commodity  levels  l>ecause  the  De- 
portment changes  its  projection  of  the 
annual  numlier  of  meals  during  the  year  as 
is  currently  done.  However,  should  substan- 
tial differences  occur  between  the  numlier 
of  lunches  served  In  the  State  in  the  preced- 
ing sdiool  year  and  the  numl>er  of  lunches 
served  In  the  State  In  the  second  preceding 
sdiool  year,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
commodity  assistance  level  to  reflect  these 
differences.  For  example,  under  this  propos- 
al a  8t^  would  receive  commodity  sssist- 
ance  in  school  year  1984  baaed  on  participa- 
tion in  school  year  1983.  If  the  actual  par- 
UdpaUon  in  school  year  1984  in  that  State 
was  sulwtantially  more  than  that  for  school 
year  1983,  an  Inequity  would  occur.  The 
State  would  not  have  received  its  fair  share 
of  commodity  entitlonent.  In  that  case,  the 
Secretary  would  be  able  to  adjust  the  school 
year  1965  commodity  assistance  level  to 
compensate  for  the  difference. 

CHAiraSS  TO  XHTLATIOH  ASJUSmKirr  FOR 

■mauasnoEiiT  batb  amd  ooiaioDiTats 
Ssc.  3.  A  govemment-wlde  policy  to  reduce 
the  iHidget  defidt  imposes  the  need  to  make 
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acroas-the-lMard  changes  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  in  spending  by  the  Fedenl  gov- 
ernment. The  snnusl  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments sre  lieing  delayed  from  July  i,  1963, 
to  January  1,  1984,  and  eadi  January  1 
thereafter.  The  adjustments  wiU  lie  based 
on  the  period  lietween  the  preceding  May 
and  the  second  preceding  May  of  eadi  year. 
This  delay  in  Implementing  cost-of-living 
adjustments  affects  sll  subsidy  levels  equal- 
ly. Children  receiving  tree  and  reduced  price 
lunches  and  free  mUk  are  not  affected  liy 
tills  d(W.  since  the  prices  for  these  meals 
win  not  change.  This  temporary  dday  of  six 
months  wiU  produce  a  $684  milllan  savings 
ta  the  School  Lunch  and  Special  MOk  Pro- 
grams in  Flscsl  Tear  1984. 


Ssc.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Natlooal  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  require  sduwi 
food  authorities  to  submit  reimbursement 
daims  to  the  State  within  60  days  following 
the  dsiming  montli.  States  sre  to  submit 
daims  to  the  Secretary  within  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  month  for  which  reimlNiisement 
is  dalmed.  Currently,  sdiools  and  States 
often  take  longer  than  60  and  90  days  to  fi- 
nalize their  reimlniraement  daims  for  ChUd 
Nutritkm  Program  funds.  Since  costs  In- 
curred at  the  local  level  are  no  longer  a 
factor  In  determining  the  levd  of  reimburse- 
ment inovlded  to  the  States,  accurate  and 
definite  counts  of  meals  served  are  lasentlsl 
to  providing  the  approiHlate  amount  of 
funds  to  each  State.  TUs  dumge  wHI  help 
to  ensure  that  correct  and  timely  dWHuae- 
moits  of  funds  sre  made  without  affecting 
the  cost  to  administer  the  program.  This 
provision  makes  permanent  language  in- 
duded  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
set  that  required  these  reporting  deadlines 

KLncaiATios  or  spscial  assista>cb 

CXSllflCATIOII  AUBlIATIVa 

Sic.  S.  TUs  proposal  amends  section  IKa) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  tiy  remov- 
ing the  two  ^>edal  aasisianre  certiflcation 
alternatives  which  based  asslsianre  on  prior 
year  free  and  reduced  price  limch  digOiility. 
This  eliminates  the  authority  for  some 
schools  to  accept  applications  and  deter- 
mine eligibility  once  every  two  years  where 
80  percent  of  the  children  were  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  or  once  tstxy 
three  years  where  all  meals  were  served 
free.  Elimination  of  this  authority  is  con- 
sistent with  the  emphasis  <m  verification  of 
VPiications  to  prevent  fraud  and  alnise. 
These  are  the  schools  which  will  benefit 
most  from  aimual  certification  and  verifica- 
tion procedures  to  ensure  correct  applica- 
tion. 

CHXATE  AM  BnUPXRUm  SPSCIAL  ASSISTAKCK 
FACTOH  FOX  KBDOOD  PKICB  LUMCHXS 

Sbc.  6.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Natlooal 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  create  a 
q)eclal  ■mrlwt^''^  factor  for  reduced  price 
lunches  of  64  cents.  This  separate  factor 
will  be  adjusted  annually  liased  on  the 
diange  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
food  away  from  home.  Because  the  currmt 
law  ties  the  reduced  price  subsidy  to  the 
free  subsidy  (it  is  always  40  cenU  less),  re- 
duced price  meals  currmtly  receive  a  higher 
Increase  when  an  adjustment  for  Inflation  Is 
made.  Under  this  proponl  the  maxlmimi 
price  for  reduced  price  meals  would  not 
remain  fixed  at  40  cents  lielow  the  subsidy 
for  free  lunches.  Instead,  it  would  rise  ine- 
specUve  of  the  dif f  oence  between  free  snd 
reduced  price  meal  subsidies-'This  would  re- 
ceive the  same  adjustmmts  to  account  for 
Increases  In  Inflation.  This  Independent  sub- 
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FlMiaTMrlMC 


for  redund  priee  amis  would 
of  14.3  million  in 


■tries 


Sk.  r  SeeUoD  IS  of  the  National  Sdiool 
UmOk  Act  la  repealed  thus  rttininatlnt  the 
anmammr  f^god  Serviee  Procnm  for  Chil- 
dren. <8ee  8k.  11  bekm.) 

nmnunoii  or  tbs  anut  cau  food 


aae.  8.  Tbe  CtaUd  Cue  Food  Program  is 
teminated  by  the  repeal  of  section  17  of 
the  Natfcmal  School  Lunch  Act  (See  8k.  11 


> 


lATIOHOr 


aCBOOL 


AST 


•.  TUs  proTtrion  repeals  section  4  of 
the  Child  Nutrtttan  Act  of  liM  thus  termi- 
the  School  Breakfast  Program.  (See 
11  bdov.) 

r  or  TMB  mrmmom  docatioii 


Sk.  10.  Section  1»  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  IMS  is  repealed  in  order  to  terminate 
the  Nutittlan  »ducatlon  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. This  program,  authortaed  in  1977. 
ortglnall7  pcvnrtded  seed  money  for  the 
States  to  begin  or  augment  existing  nutrl- 
tton  ednratlMi  programs.  These  programs 
are  now  wcU  eatabUshed  and  the  States 
should  now  take  over  funding  of  this  i»o- 
giam  and  decide  the  appropriate  funding 
level  for  their  NBT  program  operations. 
This  proposal  win  save  IS  million  in  Fiscal 
TearlSM. 

?—— "  ■uiamon  ASSisTAaca  obaiit 

Sac.  11.  This  section  creates  a  new  general 
nutrition  ■■isfsnr?  grant  program.  A  new 
Seettan  17  is  inserted,  which  is  described 


The  Administration  propoaes  to  consoli- 
date the  categorical  Summer  Food  Service, 
School  Breakfast,  and  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
grams by  replacing  them  with  a  General 
Nutrition  Asststance  Grant  This  grant  wiU 
r"^*"»*«"T  Increase  State  flexibility  and 
achieve  two  major  effects.  First  administra- 
tive efficiencies  will  be  realised  through  a 
reduction  in  program  complexity.  Second. 
Statea  will  be  able  to  tailor  programs  under 
this  grant  to  meet  the  vedflc  needs  of  their 
State's  populatlan.  Thus,  a  wider  range  of 
program  wfll  be  available  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tion needs  of  the  population.  This  consolida- 
tion of  programs  would  result  in  reduced 
program  costs  of  ta07.9  million  and  reduced 
administrative  costs  of  $8.8  million  in  Fiscal 
TearlM4. 

Suhatctlon  (a>  authorises,  for  each  of  the 
Fiscal  Tears  1964.  1985.  1988.  1987.  and 
1988.  $835  million  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poaes  of  Section  17. 

Subaectlon  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
aDot  to  States  from  available  appropriated 
funds,  an  amount  wliich  bean  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  appropriated  fluids  ss  the 
States'  allotment  under  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program,  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram, and  atbod  Breakfast  Program  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1983  bore  to  the  total  funds  ap- 
propriated for  those  jnograms.  The  Secre- 
tary wHI  maintain  authority  to  adjust  the 
allotment  level  Iwsed  on  the  funds  trans- 
fered  to  the  Head  Start  Program.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Department  may  adjust  a  State's 
grant  level  based  on  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  their  Child  Care  Food  Program 
fundi  were  directed  to  Head  Start  Pro- 


Subsection  (b)  also  provides  that  if  a  SUte 
(1)  does  not  submit  the  required  application 
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or  description  of  activities:  (3)  does  not  use 
the  entire  amount  of  their  allotment;  or  (9) 
makes  a  repayment  the  Secretary  must  al- 
locate the  funds  attributable  to  those  events 
among  the  remaining  States  in  the  mme 
proportion  as  the  original  allotment  Any 
such  allotment  does  not  diange  the  base  for 
alloUnents  in  future  years. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  paymaits  to  States  from  the  al- 
lotments determined  under  Subsection  (b). 
Any  funds  unobligated  by  the  States  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  to  remain  available 
to  a  State  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  originally  given. 

Subsection  (d)  limlU  the  use  of  funds  to 
States  under  Section  17  to  payment  for  the 
provision  of  nutrition  assistance  to  children 
and  related  activities  such  as  planning,  ad- 
ministration, education,  technical  asslstsnre 
and  evaluation.  States  may  not  use  funds 
given  under  SecUtm  17  to  (1)  purchase  or 
improve  land,  or  purchase,  construct  or  per- 
manently improve  buildings  or  facilities,  or 
purchase  major  equipment  except  food 
service  equipment  (3)  satisfy  any  require- 
ment for  the  expenditures  of  non-federal 
funds  as  a  prerequisite  for  receipt  of  Feder- 
al funds:  (3)  provide  financial  assistance  to 
an  entity  other  than  a  public  or  non-profit 
private  entity  or  an  mtlty  participating  in 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program;  or  (4)  provide 
funds  to  any  Head  Start  Propam  for  activi- 
ties formerly  funded  under  the  Child  Care 
Food  Program,  stnoe  a  transfer  of  Child 
Care  Food  Program  funds  to  the  Head  Start 
Program  will  be  made  so  that  Head  Start 
grantees  will  receive  Federal  funds  from 
only  one  government  agency. 

The  children  now  participating  in  the 
CCFP  through  Head  Start  centers  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  transfer.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  demonstration  by  the  State  that 
extraontinary  circumstances  exist,  waive 
the  restrictions  regarding  land  purchase  or 
construction. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  each  State,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 17.  to  submit  an  intended  use  report  to 
the  Secretary.  The  report  must  contain  a 
sUtement  of  the  State's  goals  and  objectives 
in  using  funds,  a  description  of  the  types  of 
activities  to  be  carried  out  the  geographic 
areas  and  characteristics  of  individuals  to  be 
served,  and  the  criteria  for  and  method  of 
ftmd  disbursement 

Subsection  (f)  requires  States  to  prepare 
annual  reports  concerning  activities  carried 
out  under  Section  17.  These  reports  will  de- 
scribe how  the  State  lias  met  the  goals  and 
objectives  established  in  their  intended  use 
report.  States  are  required  to  establish  and 
f«yiT»<*iii  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  to  ensure  proper  disbursal  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds.  States  are 
also  required  to  conduct  biennial  financial 
and  compliance  audits  of  activities  under 
Section  17.  These  State  audits  are  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  entity  Independent  of  the  ad- 
ministering agency  and  In  accordance  with 
the  Comptroller  (ieneral's  standards. 

After  notice  and  hearings,  a  State  must 
repay  to  the  Secretary  amounts  found  not 
to  have  been  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  17.  If  repay- 
ment is  not  made,  the  Secretary  may  offset 
the  amount  due  from  funds  due  the  State 
under  Sulisections  (b)  and  (c). 

The  State  must  make  copies  of  the  re- 
quired reports  and  audits  available  for 
public  inq^ectlon  within  the  State. 

Subsection  (g)  makes  clear  that  activities 
and  programs  funded  under  this  section  are 
"receiving  Federal  financial  assistsnre"  for 
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purposes  of  Federal  legislation  prohibiting 
^i,frtm,iwt»tinn  Qo  Uw  baslB  of  ag8.  handicap. 
sex.  race,  color  and  imtloaal  origin.  This 
subsection  also  estabUshes  the  procedure 
the  Secretary  is  to  follow  in  assuring  State 
compliance  with  the  noodiscrimlnatlon  pro- 
vision. 
vBuncATioii  or  B.tonnLiTr  n  thi  hatioiial 

SCaOOL  LOWCB  nOOBAM 

Sk.  13.  This  section  wiU  provide  for  verlfl- 
catl<m  by  food  stamp  State  agencies  of  the 
information  contataied  in  applications  for 
theNSLP. 

Past  experience  from  a  National  Audit 
convemtions  with  school  officials,  and  re- 
views performed  by  SUte  agencies  and 
other  sources  indicate  that  problems  exist 
In  the  free  and  reduced  price  application 
process.  In  response  to  this,  the  Department 
took  steps  in  Fiscal  Tear  1983  to  correct 
these  moblems  through  requiring  the  social 
security  numbers  of  aU  adult  household 
members  to  be  listed  on  applications  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals,  annoiincing 
only  the  eligibility  guidelines  for  reduced 
price  meals,  requiring  doctmientation  of 
income,  and  proposing  an  Income  verifica- 
ti<m  system  for  the  schools. 

While  school  officials  recogniie  that  there 
may  lie  problems,  they  maintain  that  they 
are  educators  and  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  education  of 
the  chOdren.  not  the  verification  of  infor- 
mation supplied  on  food  program  applica- 
tions. Therefore,  in  order  to  address  these 
concerns  and  the  problems  with  the  verifi- 
cation system,  the  Department  proposes 
transfer  verification  to  offices  that  adminis- 
ter the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  staff  at 
these  offices  are  well  qualified  to  perform 
verification  activities.  Food  stamp  offices 
would  be  reimbursed  for  their  services  from 
the  $19  million  additional  SAE  funds  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  their  costs.  The 
Department  would  realise  net  savings  of 
$30.8  million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1984  through 
the  reducUon  in  IncorrecUy  certified  appli- 
cations and  the  deterrence  of  incorrectly  re- 
ported income. 

■LnmiATIOII  OP  TWOITT  RKCSMT  RmTSAL  OP 

coimoDrnxs  omoM 

Sk.  13.  This  section  deletes  the  provision 
which  provides  that  any  school  participat- 
ing In  food  service  programs  under  the  Act 
may  refuse  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  commodities  offered  for 
lunches  In  any  school  year  and  receive  in 
lieu  thereof  other  commodities  to  the 
extent  that  other  commodities  are  available 
to  the  SUte  during  that  year.  In  place  of 
this  refusal  authority,  the  SUte  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  institute  offer  and  acceptance  pro- 
cedures for  school  lunch  commodities.  This 
is  a  system  by  which  the  SUte  "offers"  or 
makes  known  to  the  schools  what  commod- 
ities are  available  for  distribution.  The 
school  then  "accepU"  or  Indicates  the  Items 
It  wishes  to  receive.  In  addition,  schools  may 
request  alternate  commodities,  to  the  extent 
they  are  available,  to  replace  those  they  do 
not  wish  to  accept  (For  purposes  of  the  new 
subsection.  "Alternate  Commodities"  would 
not  Include  any  commodities  designated  as  a 
bonus  over  and  above  the  level  of  assistance 
to  be  provided  to  the  State  under  Section 
8(e)  of  the  Act.) 

This  new  system  should  not  be  a  hardship 
on  SUtes  since  many  already  have  in  place 
offer  and  acceptance  procedures.  The  new 
system  accomplishes  the  same  objectives  as 
the  30  percent  refusal  requirement  but  it 
entails  less  paperwork. 
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Sk.  14.  Tliis  section  amends  and  repeals 
several  aetioiH  of  the  MUonal  Sdiool 
liundi  Act  td  eliminate  various  obsolete  pro- 
visions. 

COSPOKMIiro  AMBmOBTS 

8k  15.  This  secUon  amends  the  Nattaoal 
School  Lumii  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  198<  to  delete  lefeieueea  to  the 
School  Breikfast  Summer  Food  Servioe 
and  Child  Care  Food 


KPPacnvBBaig 
Sk.  18.  The  effecUve  dates  for  the  indi- 
vidual proviskms  will  be  estaWlahwd  in  regu- 
lations or  nMlces  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Soaie  seeUcms  that  are  noD-diacre- 
tlonary  can  be  made  effective  more  quickly 
than  others.  The  proposal  to  require  verifi- 
cation at  food  stamp  offloes  will  require  pro- 
posed rules  ffa  determine  the  moat  appnvri- 
ate  prooedules  to  Implement  and  coordina- 
tion between  SUte  agendas  to  begin  the 
system.9 


THK  INTERNATIONAL 
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HON.  GEORGE  CWOnUEY 
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OP 

ni  THB  aoxTSE  or 

WedneMday,  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  in  the 
coming  woelu.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives WiU  begin  its  delibermtions 
on  legislation  reauthorizing  UJB.  par- 
ticipation tn  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

BecKoae  so  much  has  teen  written 
about  the  IMF  that  is  izubccurate.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  anted- 
ate a  simiAe  explanation  of  what  the 
Fund  does  and  why  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  continue  to 
play  a  major  role. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
the  sole  protector  of  the  international 
payments  system.  The  goal  is  to  pro- 
mote and  ftoster  world  trade. 

The  IMP  does  not  fund  projects, 
make  loan$  to  exporters,  guarantee  or 
insure  coiAmercial  banlt  loans,  or  fi- 
nance trade  deals.  It  does  not  subsidize 
loans  or  charge  below-maricet  rates.  It 
does  not  take  over  bad  commercial 
bank  loans.  The  IMF  loids  only  to  sov- 
ereign governments  to  help  with  the 
balance  of  pajmients.  The  purpose  is 
to  help  countries  with  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits  until  they  can  return 
their  balance  of  payments  to  equilibri- 
um. 

When  a  IMF  member  country  expe- 
riences balance-of-payments  troubles, 
the  IMF  eaa  Impose  "conditions"  on 
any  loan  it  makes.  The  IMF  can  make 
the  country  put  its  financial  affairs  in 
order.  The  nCF  has  the  dout  to  do 
that  with  a  sovereign  countnr  because 
it  is  the  borrower  of  last  resort  and  be- 
cause all  members  have  agreed  to  IMF 
rules  by  treaty. 

World  trade  depends  upon  the 
buyer's  ability  to  pay  for  goods  in  a 
currency  that  the  seller  can  use.  If  the 
buyer  pays  in  local  currency,  the  seller 
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must  either  buy  something  with  the 
local  currency  in  the  local  economy,  or 
convert  the  payment  to  an  interna- 
tional mfdium  of  foreign  exchange, 
such  as  the  dollar. 

The  only  place  you  can  buy  some- 
thing with  a  Venezuelan  Bolivar  is 
Venezuela.  You  can  only  spend  a  peso 
in  Mexico,  and  a  cruzeiro  in  Brazil. 
And  therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  world 
trade  and  debt  crisis. 

When  a  cotmtry  runs  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  it  may  run  out  of 
usable  foreign  exchange.  If  that  hap- 
pens, local  currency  cannot  be  convert- 
ed to  a  currmcy  the  seller  can  use.  So 
the  country  must  boost  exports  or  cut 
imports  to  the  level  of  its  exports,  or 
borrow  foreign  exchange  from  a 
source  such  as  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund. 

The  IMF  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood organizations  of  the  time,  al- 
though it  is  crucial  to  our  national 
wdl-being.  As  such,  (%rtain  questions 
are  adced  by  both  Members  and  con- 
stituents. I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  some  of  them. 

WHT  SHOULD  I  VOTE  TO  BAIL  OUT  THE  BIG 
BAmS? 

An  IMF  adjustment  program  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  a  bank  bailout.  The 
IMF  does  not  guarantee  any  loans, 
and  it  does  not  take  over  any  loans  al- 
rMdy  made.  In  fact,  it  usually  requires 
commercial  banks  to  lend  more  to  the 
country  to  tide  it  over  imtil  equilibiri- 
um  is  restored  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  IMF  lends  only  to  nations, 
never  to  private  borrowers. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  inter- 
national debt  crisis  is  the  concept  of 
country  risk  or  transfer  rislc  When  a 
nation  incturs  a  severe  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  it  may  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  obtain  enough  foreign  ex- 
change to  service  external  indebted- 
ness. So  it  may  not  be -possible  to 
repay  a  loan  for  a  perfectly  soimd 
project,  such  as  a  profitable  power- 
plant,  because  the  local  currency 
cannot  be  exchanged  to  provide  for- 
eign exchsjige  to  a  nation  encoimter- 
ing  such  a  problem  until  it  can  restore 
equilibrium  to  its  balance-of-payments 
accounts. 

WHT  us  THE  BAHKS  MAKE  ALL  THOSE  LOANS 
AWYWAT? 

The  loans  were  not  made  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  to  support  U.S.  trade  and 
exports.  The  United  States  now  ex- 
ports 40  percent  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  20  percent  of  manufactur- 
ing production,  and  those  sales  had  to 
be  financed.  Certainly  our  foreign 
c(Hnpetitors  will  not  finance  U.S.  sales. 

Another  factor  was  the  OPEC  cartel. 
Banks  were  encouraged  to  recycle  the 
huge  balance-of-payments  surpluses 
that  OPEC  generated  by  increasing  oil 
prices  to  coimtries  that  incurred  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits.  The  recy- 
cling was  successful  in  1974  and  had  to 
be  repeated  in  1979,  greatly  increasing 
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the  debt  burden  of  the  non-oil-produc- 
ing coimtries. 

BOB  THE  mP  HUBT  U.S.  EMnOTMBaT? 

Without  IMF  programs,  countries 
with  debt  problems  would  be  forced  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  their  trade 
polides,  virtuaUy  curtailing  inuwrts. 
The  most  impenant  growth  sector  for 
U.S. ^spjiiMtoday  is  in  the  lesser  de- 
velopeonations,  many  of  which  are 
experiencing  debt  problems  that  the 
IMF  is  helping  to  adjust.  In  1980.  5 
percent  of  the  total  dvilian  work  force 
was  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods 
for  export,  and  many  more  jobs  are  at 
stake  in  the  service  and  aericultiuvl 
sectors.  The  IMF  is  vital  to  preserving 
the  stable  world  economy  and  trading 
system  upon  which  so  many  American 
Jobs  depend.* 


MX  MEANS  INSECURITY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1983 


•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  shortly  be  considering 
amendments  to  the  fiscal  1984  defense 
authorization  biU  to  delete  funding  for 
the  MX  missile.  Before  this  pending 
floor  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  insights  and  advice  of  two 
experts  in  the  arms  control  field.  Paul 
C.  Wamke.  chief  negotiator  at  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  from 
1977  to  1978.  and  Alan  B.  Sherr.  presi- 
dent of  the  Lawyers  Alliance  for  Nu- 
dear  Anns  Control,  and  author  of 
"The  Case  Against  the  MX  Missile." 
This  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Btoy  29.  1983.  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  BCay  29. 19831 

MX  MEAItS  IMSBCUBITY 

(By  Paul  C.  Wamke  and  Alan  B.  Sherr) 
Boston.— The  ICS  has  been  sold  to  Con- 
gress as  a  boon  to  nuclear  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. This  is  more  than  wistiful  think- 
ing—it Is  destructive  self-deception.  The  fact 
is  that  the  MX  would  seriously  weaken  our 
negotiating  position  at  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  and  might  well  undercut  one 
of  our  most  important  nuclear  arras  agree- 
ments, the  AntitMOlistic  Missile  Treaty. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  Justi- 
fiably skeptical  of  the  military  rationale  for 
building  the  MX  now  find  comfort  in  the 
Administration's  argument  ttiat  the  MX 
will  faciliUte  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tills  fundamental  shift  was  predpi- 
Uted  by  the  Scowcroft  commission's  conclu- 
sion that  missiles  with  multiple  warheads 
are  destabilizing  and  that  we  should  there- 
fore gradually  return  to  single-warhead  mis- 
siles. As  a  corollary,  the  commission  suggest- 
ed a  change  in  negotiating  strategy— that 
we  stop  counting  launchers .  and  instead 
count  warheads.  This  would  eliminate  the 
incentive  to  pack  many  warheads  on  each 
missile  and  would  accelerate  the  shift  to 
single-warhead  missiles.  Having  given  all 
the  right  reasons  for  not  building  the  10- 
warhead  MX.  the  commission  nonetheless 
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iiiiiiiMmmrturt  that  It  be  deployed  while  we 
dtTikm  t  ititfp  TTirtmi*  — «— «^ 

What  effect  wdoM  this  have  on  the  itnte- 
gle  anH  radoetlaac  talks?  The  Admlniitn- 
tioa'a  prapoMl  to  that  both  aMee  ahouM 

1  toB.000etn- 
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oufiehrca  to  a  danceroui  and  oounteipro- 
ducUve  inveatntent  in  the  MX* 


FLUTONIUM  FREEZE 
RESOLDTION 


of  thaa>  CD  land-baaed 

^  the  MX  would  mean  that  the 

United  atatea  would  have  1.000  of  Ita  1800 
laadi  tied  up  In  only  100  mia- 
-100  potential  taiveta.  Thta  to  a  giant 
In  the  wront  direetlon.  (We  currently 
have  1.100  warheada  vread  amooc  1.000 
lOnuteman  n  and  m  mtoailea. 

The  A4ta>lnlatntlan'a  pcopoaal  would  thua 
require  that  we  provide  mate-attractive 
I  taraets  to  the  Soviet  Union  while 
I  to  reduce  the  number  of  wariieadB 
on  invuhierable  American  aubmarlnes.  We 
could,  of  eourae.  amend  our  ptopoaal  to 
ratoe  the  ceOliw  above  5.000  warheada  to 
make  room  for  the  MX  and  the  new  aingle- 
warhead  mtaaUe.  But  thto  would  hanDy 
aeem  a  conatraetlve  ptopoaal  tar  anna  re- 
dactfcm  nfotlatlnna 

The  MX  would  thua  pttaent  a  lonc-tenn 
obataele  to  readiinc  strategic  atabOlty.  Rel- 
ative atabOlty  could  be  achieved  if  each  aide 
reduced  tU  arsenal  to  an  agreed  equal 
number  of  ataogle-wartiead  mtaaOea— eay. 
1.000  landteaed  mlaaOea  and  wariieada 
eadi.  Why  would  thto  be  more  atatale?  Be- 
cause tt  would  take  at  least  one  atagle-war- 
head  mltt^  to  deatroy  each  of  the  adver- 
aary'a  atavde-warhead  mtooilea-a  fact  that 
makeasueh  ntfrr"^  not  worth  shooting  at. 
In  twitraat.  our  1.000  warheada  on  100  MX 
mtaaOes  would  be  Increasingly  attracUve  tar- 
gets, fspertally  as  they  would  pose  a  first- 
strike  threat  to  Soviet  forces.  The  MX 
would  thus  serve  as  a  beacon,  inviting  a 
first-strike  attack. 

The  MX  to  also  Ukely  to  undermine  one  of 
the  moet  Important  arms  control  seoom- 
pltohoaenU  to  date  the  Antfballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  im.  Thto  treaty,  and  iU  1974 
protocol,  allow  each  superpower  only  one 
antlbalUstk  missile  site,  and  sharply  restrict 
the  nuBiber  of  radar  and  interceptor  devices 
that  may  be  deployed.  But  now  there  will  be 
giwliig  mcssiiiT  to  construct  an  antiballls- 
tic  mlaallr  aystem  to  "protect"  our  invest- 
ment in  MX  mtosOes  in  their  theoretically 
vulnerable  MInuteman  silos.  Thto  would 
likely  require  amendment  or  abrogation  of 
the  treaty. 

Ooogreas^  decision  thto  week  to  release 
|g»  million  in  fiscal  1M3  for  testing  the 
MX  reflects  lem  an  endorsement  of  the  MX 
than  an  endotsement  of  nudear  arms  nego- 
t*^ttt<mm  Caagnm  will  soon  be  deciding 
whether  to  provide  more  funds  if  fiscal  1084 
to  build  tlie  misaile.  Before  thto  money  to 
appropriated.  Oongrem  ahould  consider  a 
direct  means  of  achievlnc   nuclear 


;  should  impose  a  moratorium  on 
preductlon  exendttures  for  a  set 
period— say.  six  months.  During  that  time, 
the  Aihnlntotratlan  would  be  asked  to  pro- 
poee  a  mutual  and  verif able  tnae  on  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  new  multiple-war- 
head land-based  missflfs.  Jncluding  those 
auch  aa  the  MX  that  are  allowed  under  the 
temv  of  the  SALT  n  treaty.  The  Prealdent 
would  report  to  Oongrem  on  the  ptogrcm  of 
thto  prapoaaL  If  Cmwrem  conduded  that  a 
aatto&etory  agreement  could  not  be 
reached,  then  the  moratorium  could  be  aus- 
ThlB  u  rimOar  to  the  procedure 
cff eetlvdy  by  Oongrem  with  regard  to 
the  freoae  and  releaae  of  19*3  funda.  It  to 
wdl  worth  a  aecond  try  before  we  commit 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

orimwTOBX 
Of  THE  Hougt  or  ■snmarTATivcs 
WediteMdav.  June  1. 1993 
•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Bpeaktt, 
today,  my  distinguished  colleague 
Moaais  Udall  and  I  are  Introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeae  in  the  production  of 
the  nuclear  explosive  plutonlum.  More 
than  60  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  Joined  as  original  ooepon- 
sors  of  this  initiative.  Senates  Oakt 
Hakt  and  Alak  Csahstoii  wiU  soon  in- 
troduce an  identical  resolution  In  the 
Senate. 

Our  resolution  calls  for  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
countries  that  have  the  technology  to 
produce  separated  plutonlum  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  without  delay,  for  a 
halt  in  the  further  production  of  sepa- 
rated Plutonium  for  any  purpose  and  a 
halt  in  the  export  of  technology  for 
such  production.  The  objective  is  to 
seek  an  agreement  that  will  prevent 
separated  plutonlum.  a  material  that 
can  be  used  directly  to  produce  nucle- 
ar weapons,  from  becoming  an  article 
of  domestic  and  international  com- 
merce. 

Further,  the  resolution  calls  for  ad- 
ditional negotiations  which  would 
yield  an  agreement  among  all  nations, 
to  reject  the  commercial  use  of  sepa- 
rated Plutonium  as  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor fuel  and  to  base  civilian  nuclear 
power  technology  only  on  fuel  unsuit- 
able for  use  in  weapons.  Agreement 
would  also  be  made  to  make  abundant, 
seciire,  and  economic  supplies  of  natu- 
ral and  low  enriched  uranium  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

This  Plutonium  freeze  resolution  is 
Intended  to  help  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapcms-making  capability  to 
nonnudear  nations,  and  subnatlonal 
or  terrorist  organizations  which  seelc 
that  capability. 

The  need  to  cease  the  production  of 
separated  plutonlum  has  never  been 
greater.  There  have  been  recent  warn- 
ings from  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  that  sep- 
arated plutonlum  cannot  now  be  ade- 
quately protected  or  safeguarded 
against  theft  or  diversion  to  build  nu- 
clear wevwns.  Moreover,  commercial 
reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  and 
the  develomnent  and  use  of  breeder 
reactor  technology  could  eventually 
put  thousands  of  tons  of  this  danger- 
ous nuclear  material  into  the  hands  of 
any  nation.  This  would  invite  theft  by 
terrorist  or  revolutionary  groups 
which  wish  to  acquire  the  ingredients 
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for  making  a  nuclear  weapon.  While 
otdy  about  IS  pounds  of  this  material 
is  needed  to  make  a  nuclear  bomb,  the 
coDunerdal  use  of  pluttmium  would 
make  it  available  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  made  dear 
that  although  this  rescdution  is  antl- 
plutonlum.  it  is  not  antinudear 
energy.  The  use  of  idutonlum  as  a 
commercial  nudear  fud  is  far  from 
necessary  or  essentiaL  Ih  fact,  use  of 
Plutonium  as  a  substitute  for  uranium 
is  currently  very  uneconmnlc.  Urani- 
um resources  to  fud  existing  light 
water  reactors  are  already  sufficient  to 
meet  world  energy  needs  well  into  the 
next  century.  Furthermore,  we  can 
substantially  extend  these  uranium  re- 
sources if  we  adopt  new,  far  more  effi- 
dent  technologies  to  mrich  nonweap- 
ons  usable  uranium  and  to  utilise  it 
more  effectively.  Immovements  are 
now  being  demonstrated  that  can 
make  uranium  oonsunu>tion  about  25 
percent  more  ef fident  in  conventional 
operating  nudear  reactors.  Moreover, 
further  fud  effldency  improvements 
are  technologically  feasible.  This  in- 
creased uranium  effidoicy  would 
make  plutonlum  use  even  less  econom- 
ical than  it  is  today.  These  improved 
enrichment  and  reactor  technologies 
can  be  developed  much  sooner  and  at 
far  lower  cost  than  breeder  reactors 
and  reprocessing  plants.  However,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  these  tech- 
nologies is  that  they  make  the  use  of 
plutonlum  unnecessary  and  the  possi- 
bility of  prolif  eraticm  more  remote. 

In  commenting  on  congressional  ef- 
forts to  control  the  nudear  arms  race, 
an  editorial  in  a  September  1M2  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic  endorsed 
the  concept  of  a  plutonlum  freeae. 
The  editorial,  entitled  "Let's  Freese 
Plutonium,"  stated: 

The  freew  movement  haa  toided  to 
ignore— and  haa  allowed  the  Admintotratkm 
to  ignore— the  threat  to  humanity  posed  by 
the  apread  of  nuclear  weapona  to  nations 
and  movemenU  that  are  far  lem  atable  and 
responsible  than  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  aU  the  Justified  anguish  it 
has  aroused,  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  superpowers  to  In  fact  compara- 
tively amalL  But  the  danger  of  war  will  be 
far  greater  once  balancea  of  nuclear  terror 
ezlat— aa  aurely  they  will,  if  mattera  contin- 
ue as  at  present  in  South  America,  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  the  Middle  Bast,  and 
East  Asia.  And  if  nuclear  weapons  «>read  to 
ahaky  dictatorships,  they  can  fall  into  the 
han<to  of  terrorist  groups,  military  plotters, 
and  political  and  religious  fanatics.  There  to 
■till  time  to  f orestaU  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapona  in  the  world,  but  It  will  take 
leadenhip  from  the  UJS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  to  provide  this  leader- 
ship. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  view  the 
use  of  Plutonium  as  a  direct  threat  to 
world  security  and  to  Join  with  Repre- 
sentative Moaais  Udall  and  myself  in 
supporting  this  call  for  negotiations  to 
stop  the  threat  of  a  nudear  catastro- 
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phe  by  fr«eiing  the  further  produc- 
tion of  separated  plutonlum.* 


NICARAGUA'S  PERSECUTION  OF 
ITS  Jln^ISH  COMMUNITY 

HON.  HBWY  J.  HYDE 

ornxnon 
m  THK  BOUSE  or 


Wednesday.  /«iie  1, 1993 

•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  press  releaae  from  the  Antl- 
Defamatiott  League  of  Btiai  B'rith  re- 
counting persecution  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Nicaragua.  To  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  ooneeraed 
about  Soviot  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
people,  I  commend  to  their  study  the 
tranaf  erenOe  of  this  same  Soviet  reli- 
gious terror  much  doaer  to  home  in 
Central  America. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Niw  Yaut.  N.Y..  May  a.-The  Sandtnist 
aovemmmt  of  Nicaragua  has  forced  the 
country's  entire  Jewish  eommunlty  into 
exile,  confiscating  Jewtoh-owned  property 
and  taking  over  the  aynagogue  in  Managua, 
according  to  the  AnU-Def  amatkm  League  of 
B'nal  B'rith. 

Rabbi  Morton  B.  Roaenthal,  director  of 
the  League's  Latin  American  Affairs  De- 
partment, made  the  diacloaure  in  an  article 
prepared  by  him  for  publication  in  the  ADL 
Bulletin,  the  agency'a  national  publication. 

RabM  Roaenthal,  who  last  visited  Nicara- 
gua shortly  before  the  Sandlnlsts  came  to 
power  in  IMO,  said  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua has  been  unresptmslve  to  ADL  ap- 
peato  to  end  "these  human  rli^ts  viola- 
tions" and  permit  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
their  country. 

The  forced  exodus  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Jewish  community— numbering  about  SO— 
took  place  after  the  Somoaa  regime  was 
overthrown.  Their  ouster  was  effected,  the 
article  said,  by  subtle  and  direct  threats  or 
by  forcible  measures. 

The  case  of  Isaac  StaviAy.  a  textile  engi- 
neer, who  vas  out  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Sandinist  victory,  was  dted  as 
an  example.  Mr.  Stavlsky,  the  article  said, 
was  advised  that  be  should  not  return  to  hto 
country  "for  hto  own  safety  becauae  he  and 
hto  brother-in-law  were  considered  enemies 
of  the  revoltttion." 

The  prestient  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Jewish 
community.  Abraham  Own.  was  Jailed  after 
the  Sandinist  victory.  "Oom."  RabU  Rosen- 
thal wrote,  "who  was  then  70  years  Old,  was 
falsely  accused  of  stealing  land  and  was 
forced  to  sweep  streets  during  the  two 
we^s  in  hto  confinement." 

Sttx  months  later,  he  went  on.  Sandinista 
summarily  dusted  him  from  hto  factory  and 
took  it^over.  The  Sanrtinlsts  told  factory 
workers  to  threaten  to  bomb  hto  ear  if  he  re- 
turned. Mr.  Oom  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
Carios  Argitello.  currently  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, confiscated  hto  bank  account  and  "then 
kicked  me  out  of  my  home." 

Despite  the  departure  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Rabbi  Roaenthal  said.  antl-Seml- 
tism  stOI  eaists  in  the  country.  In  July. 
1983,  he  said  that  a  Managua  newspaper. 
Nuevo  Diarlo.  which  often  reflects  govern- 
ment policy,  published  articles  that  were 
filled  with  virulent  anti-Semitic  statements 
such  as  a  reference  to  "synagogues  o* 
Satan." 
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Hie  Sanrtinlsts  have  also  converted  the 
synagogue  In  Managua  into  a  children's 
sodal  dub,  covering  exterior  Stars  of  David 
with  propaganda  posten  and  adorning  the 
bMMe  waUs  with  anti-Zionist  propaganda. 

Nlcaraguan  Jews,  according  to  the  article, 
cite  the  long  and  doae  relationship  between 
the  Palestine  liberation  Organization  'nd 
the  Sandlnlsts  ss  a  source  of  their  problems. 

The  artkde  described  how  the  PJ^O.  has 
IMOvlded  weapcms.  training,  money  and  even 
tatMof  men  for  the  Sandinist  battle 
against  the  Somosa  regime.  It  quotes  Jorge 
Maadl.  a  Sandinist  spokesman,  in  an  inter- 
view In  a  Kuwaiti  newspaper  in  1979,  as  de- 
dartng  that  "there  to  a  long  standing  blood 
unity  between  us  and  the  Palestine  revolu- 
tion." and  recalling  that  Sandinist  troops 
foui^t  alongside  the  PJUO.  in  Jordan 
during  the  BlaA  S^jtember  battles. 

Nlcaraguan  Jews,  according  to  the  ADL 
Bulletin  piece,  dsJm  that  because  of  the 
close  PJi.O.-Sandinist  relationship,  Nicara- 
guans  of  Arab  descent  have  been  able  to 
remain  in  the  country,  con^'nuing  business 
activities  similar  to  those  engaged  in  by  the 
departed  Jews  who  went  to  the  United 
Statea,  Israel  or  other  Central  American 
countries. 

The  article  states  that  ADL  has  sought  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  Nlcaraguan  Jews  in 
ongoing  Htfr^iMrinnii  with  NicsTaguan  diplo- 
mats tor  two  years.  In  New  York  in  1981. 
the  League  brought  the  problems  to  the  at- 
tention of  Nicaragua's  Foreign  Minister. 
Ifigud  d'EScoto,  who  promised  to  investi- 
gate the  complaints. 

Subsequently.  Nlcaraguan  officials  prom- 
ised to  review  confiscaticm  cases  but  have 
not  yet  delivered  any  response,  nor  have  the 
responded  to  ADL  requests  to  state  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Jews  could  return  to 
their  country. 

Noting  that  Minister  of  Justice  Arguello 
said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Human 
Rights  Committee  at  the  United  Nations 
that  the  government  would  consider  a  re- 
quest from  Nlcaraguan  Jews  that  the  syna- 
gogue be  retdmed  to  them  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Rabbi  Rosenthal  said: 

"Tlito  to  a  meaningless  promise  in  a  coun- 
try without  Jews."* 
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of  funds  bade  into  social,  educational, 
transportational,  and  other  programs 
that  sorely  need  and  miss  it. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  an  adequate  defense.  But,  more 
importantly,  I  unequivocally  sivport 
efforts  such  as  the  Dellums  flscal  year 
1984  defense  i«>propriations  alterna- 
tive which  will  help  our  financially 
stricken  sodal  programs.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  will  best  reflect  the  ef- 
forts of  the  people  and  of  Congress. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Patricia  Home,  public  af- 
f'>irs  associate  for  the  Midwest 
Women's  Center.  Her  testimony  is  one 
which  I  commend  and  would  like  to 
share  with  you. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Tssnif  oirr  roa  Hkuukcs  oa  the  Impact  op 
MiUTAXT  Srannc  oh  Chicago  ahd  Al- 
>Bl984 


TESTIMONY  FOR  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  IMPACT  OF  MILITARY 
SPENDING  ON  CHICAGO  AND 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR  1984 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  nxmois 

IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  dasrs  I  have  been  inserting 
statonents  into  the  Congressional 
RaooBD  made  by  concerned  individuals 
who  voiced  their  distress  regarding  de- 
fense m>propriations.  They  speak  with 
urgency— their  directive  is  strong.  In 
turn,  we  in  Congress  miist  represent 
all  of  America's  best  interests  and  take 
issue  with  the  proposed  defense  impro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Our  m)proach  has  and  must  contin- 
ue to  come  from  the  grassroots  level. 
People  like  Gertrude  Berger,  Sidney 
DeKoven,  and  William  Rollow,  all  of 
Chicago,  have  made  a  statement  we  all 
must  heed.  They  advocate  allocation 


My  name  to  Patricia  Home.  I  am  a  Public 
Affairs  Associate  for  the  Midwest  Women's 
Center.  Founded  in  1976,  our  agency  to  one 
which  primarily  devotes  itself  to  employ- 
ment counselling  and  placement  of  women 
in  Chicago.  We  also  t»ovide  general  infor- 
mation and  referral  services  and  advocate 
for  women's  rights  in  areas  of  public  policy. 
Each  year  we  serve  thousands  of  women 
both  in  person  and  by  telephone.  In  any 
given  month,  approximately  100  women 
walk  through  our  doors  seelbng  assistance 
in  finding  a  Job.  Looking  at  the  demograph- 
ic profQe  of  these  women,  most  are  black, 
over  half  have  high  school  diplomas  or  some 
college  courses;  and  one  fourth  are  on 
public  assistance.  Almost  all  have  been  look- 
ing for  envloyment  for  some  time  and  are 
under  a  great  deal  of  stress. 

United  States  Dq^Mutment  of  Labor  statis- 
tics for  March.  1983  indicate  that  the  over- 
all unemployment  rate  for  women  in  niinote 
was  11.5%.  Broken  down  by  race,  there  was 
a  28%  unemployment  rate  for  black  women 
and  a  9.3%  unemployment  rate  for  white 
women.  This  problem  to  further  compound- 
ed when  the  rate  of  discouraged  workers 
and  workers  who  are  without  a  Job  due  to 
home  responsibilities  to  added.  Thto  figure 
has  run  at  approximately  5%  from  quarter 
to  quarter  and  has  been  much  more  signifi- 
cant for  women  than  men. 

When  we  think  of  women  and  the  mili- 
tary, an  image  of  "Rosie  the  Riveter"  comes 
to  mind.  Though  women  did  indeed  make 
their  contributidns  to  the  World  War  n 
effort,  then  as  now.  they  were  ripped  off  by 
those  who  wanted  to  promote  the  war  and 
then  were  dropped  when  they  were  no 
longer  needed. 

Of  course  programs  which  receive  federal 
funds— CETA.  WIN.  Displaced  Homemaker 
programs— which  have  been  most  baieflcial 
to  women  in  employment  training  have  also 
received  the  harshest  treatment  from  the 
Reagan  administration.  These  programs  are 
drastically  cut  or  eliminated  while  overruns 
in  military  spending  abound.  Furthermore 
cuts  in  niinoto  state  employment  of  women 
has  also  been  drastic.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  all  state  Jobs  are  funded  through  the  fed- 
eral government  Sixty  percent  of  the 
AFBCME  lay-offs  which  tiave  taken  place 
since  President  Reagan  took  office  and 
under  the  Thompson  administration,  have 
been  of  women  (in  the  Departments  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities. PubUc  Aid.  Labor,  and  clerical  posi- 
tions in  all  departments) 
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We  Hppert  the  Ddtaml  praponl  to  cut 
nflltary  ««Bdiiw4ram  lM4-«  by  MM  bU- 
Uon.  W«  bdteve  ttet  Umm  fundi  eouM  be 
went  ia  mora  pradoettve  wjb.  Arm  in 
wlilefa  women  can  be  pcodneUraly  employed 
ao  that  ttiey  can  feed,  bouae  and  care  for 
their  faaiflka  and  tlwBDaehrea.  We  urte  your 
aunMTt  for  thia  measure  and  hope,  u  our 
elected  otfldala.  that  you  wffl  promote  this 
propoaal  at  all  levels  of  government.* 


m  RBCOONinON  OP  MR.  TOM 
PAUR.  "SMALL  BUSIMBBS  MAN 
OP  THE  TEAR"  PROM  THE 
STATE  OP  WASHINGTON 

HON.  RODOIANDLER 


ATIVB 


Df  TBI  HOUSE  or 

Wednetday,  June  1, 1993 

•  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  agfewkxr,  it 
WM  with  no  surpriae  whatever  that  I 
greeted  the  news  of  my  friend.  Tom 
Paur.  being  selected  as  "Small  Biisi- 
ness  Man  of  the  Tear"  from  the  State 
of  Washington  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Not  only  has  Tom  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  founding  and  managing  to 
success  a  smaU  business,  he  is  a  citizen 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  community.  His  business  is  a 
model  for  those  who  dream  of  owning 
and  m^naytiny  their  own  company.  He 
onploys  a  staff  of  dedicated  employ- 
ees who  recoi^iize  the  importance  of 
the  service  they  provide.  They  are 
w^-paid  i»ofessionals  who  take  their 
own  part  in  their  community. 

Tom  is  a  man.  who  despite  the  pres- 
sures of  business  ownerships,  still 
finds  time  to  involve  himself  in  impor- 
tant projects  In  the  community.  He 
has  become  a  leader  in  his  church 
where  he  led  a  fundraising  effort.  He 
is  active  in  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  has  been  a  key  figure  in  an  annual 
community  festival.  And,  he  devotes 
his  efforts  to  government  affairs  rang- 
ing from  issues  before  the  school 
board  to  questions  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  the 
speech  by  John  Talerico,  Acting  Dis- 
trict Director  of  the  UJS.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administraticm  in  Seattle,  deliv- 
ered the  day  Mr.  Paur  was  presented 
with  his  award.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  given  much  of  himself 
to  those  who  work  for  his  business. 
who  attend  his  church,  and  who  live  In 
his  community. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure 
that  I  come  here  today  to  tumor  Tom  Paur. 
the  State  of  Washington  selectee  for  SmaU 
Buslnem  Man  of  the  Tear.  Ifr.  Paur  can  be 
proud  to  be  one  of  America's  small  business 
entrepreneurs. 

small  liiisiiKesn  create  well  over  half  of 
the  new  Jobs  created  in  the  VS.  today. 
SmaU  bustneases  weathered  the  recession 
better  than  big  businesses,  laid  off  fewer 
people  and  are  today  In  a  better  position  to 
hire.  This  means  anaU  businesses  are  a 
major  force  In  this  Nation's  economic  recov- 
ery: M  percert  of  the  2.7  million  Jobs  lost  In 
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the  period  from  July  IMl  through  Decem- 
ber IMS  occurred  In  mining  and  manufae- 
turiiw  dominated  by  big  buslnem  whUe  fl- 
w^wyi*m\  imurance  and  real  estate  dominat- 
ed by  smaU  businesaes  actually  gained 
8S.0W  Jobs  and  the  service  sector  also  domi- 
nated by  smaU  businesses  gained  638,000 
Jotaa. 

There  were  about  SM.OOO  new  businesses 
Inoorpwated  In  1963.  Just  about  aU  of  them 
smaU  Arms.  Between  197»-«1  almost  3.8  mU- 
Uon  Joba  were  added  to  U^.  Industries. 
SmaU  firms  with  under  500  employees  ac- 
counted for  M  percent  of  this  Increase. 

In  IMO.  the  latest  statistics  available, 
there  were  16.8  million  businesses  In  the 
VA.  of  which  13.3  were  non-farm  business- 
es. About  66  percent  of  these  firms  were 
smaU  by  8BA  standards.  The  bulk  of  these 
businesses  are  sole  proprietorship.  In  1M2. 
smaU  buslnem  received  about  $45  billion  in 
Pederal  procurement,  a  record  for  any  one 
year. 

SmaU  buslnem  continue  to  lead  the 
Nation  In  Innovations.  Studies  show  smaU 
firms  produce  3%  times  as  many  Innovations 
as  large  firms  relative  to  the  number  of 
people  employed. 

During  the  30th  century,  innovations  by 
smaU  firms  Include  the  aerosol  can.  air  con- 
ditioning. bakeUte.  continuous  casting, 
cotton  picker,  foam  fire  extinguisher,  geo- 
desic dome,  gyrocompass,  heart  valve,  heat 
sensor,  helicopter,  hydraulic  brake,  optical 
scanner,  outboard  engine,  pecemaker.  Polar- 
oid camera,  precast-concrete,  quick  froaen 
food,  safety  razor,  vacuum  tube  and  sippers 
to  name  a  few. 

The  smaU  buslnem  Innovation  develop- 
ment program  enacted  in  July  1M3  wiU 
channel  $45  million  worth  of  Federal  R&D 
funds  to  smaU  hi'tech  firms  In  fiscal  1963 
and  10  times  that  amount  by  fiscal  1967. 
Under  the  program  ten  Federal  agencies 
with  outside  R&D  budgets  of  $100  mUUon 
or  more  must  channel  more  of  their  R&D 
funds  to  smaU  firms. 

A  pool  of  about  $7  billion  in  venture  cap- 
ital is  now  available  to  small  firms  through 
independent  private  venture  funds.  smaU 
businen  investment  companies  and  corpo- 
rate venture  funds. 

These  contributions  of  sraaU  businesses 
are  significant  In  helping  to  foster  the  eco- 
nomic stablUty  and  employment  recovery  so 
vital  to  our  cities.  States,  and  Nation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  man  that  I  said 
Tom  Paur  can  be  proud  to  be  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's smaU  buslnem  entrepreneurs.  Tom  is 
the  owner  of  Intergraphlcs.  Inc.,  which  pro- 
vides appUed  precision  photographic  tech- 
nology to  industry.  These  services  are  com- 
puter output,  microfilm,  printed  circuit 
board  photomasks  and  computer  aided 
design.  Intergraphlcs  has  a  national  custom- 
er BVOASE  whk^  includes  banks,  utUiUes, 
oU  'vwripani—  elcctronic  firms  and  aero- 
space companies.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
cmnpany  in  1969.  Intergraphlcs  has  enjoyed 
an  average  growth  rate  of  43  percent  annu- 
aUy.  The  number  of  employees  has  grown 
from  one  to  twenty-three. 

I  invite  you  aU  to  Join  me  in  applauding 
Tom  Paur  for  his  contribution  to  economic 
growth  in  his  community  significant  enough 
to  earn  him  the  aelecUon  of  SmaU  Buslnem 
Person  of  the  Tear  for  the  State  of  Waah- 
ington.o 
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TENANT  TAX  EQUTTT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 


ormwToaK 
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•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  inequity  and  discrimination  in 
the  Internal  Revmue  Code.  Under 
currmt  law.  homeowners  are  allowed 
to  take  a  deduction  for  real  estate 
taxes  and  mortgage  interest  paid 
diuring  the  taxable  year  in  detennining 
their  taxable  income.  This  is  contrast- 
ed to  the  fact  that  renters,  who  pay  a 
porti<m  of  the  real  estate  taxes  indi- 
rectly through  their  rent,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  any  tax  benefit  for 
having  paid  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  same  expenses  allowed  to 
hfMueowners. 

I  am  introducing  a  biU  that  would 
correct  that  inequity  by  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  tenants  to  take  a  deduction  for 
real  esUte  taxes  now  paid  indirectly 
through  their  rent.  If  the  State  or 
local  law  provides  that  the  landlord  is 
the  real  esUte  tax  collecticm  agent  for 
his  tenants,  then  my  bill  would  allow 
the  deducUon  "above  the  line":  that  is. 
as  a  deduction  from  gross  income  in 
determining  adjiisted  gross  income  as 
opposed  to  itemizing  the  deduction. 
This  would  benefit  those  tenants  who 
do  not  itemize  their  deductions  as  well 
as  those  who  do. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  renter  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  homeown- 
ers, my  bill  would  also  provide  other 
benefits.  It  would— 

Pirst.  make  the  tax  system  more  pro- 
gressive and  lessen  the  tax  burden  on 
lower  income  taxpayers,  for.  according 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develofunent,  in  1980  over  65 
peicent  of  the  household  rental  units 
were  occupied  by  families  with  in- 
comes under  $18,000.  The  median 
rental  family  income  was  $13,400  while 
the  median  owner-occupied  income 
was  $21,800.         L 

Second.  remove^Uas  and  enable  indi- 
viduals to  decide  whether  to  rent  or 
purchase  on  considerations  other  than 
taxes.  The  current  preferential  tax 
treatment  of  homeowners  distorts  the 
choice  between  homeownership  and 
rental  houshig  and  therefore  inter- 
feres with  economic  efficiency. 

Third,  make  it  easier  for  individuals 
to  live  in  rental  housing  and  to  some 
degree  mitigate  the  need  for  housing 
subsidies. 

Fourth,  help  stem  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs,  which  is  partially  responsible 
for  the  deterioration  of  our  central 
cities,  since  It  would  no  longer  be  a 
home  In  the  suburbs  than  to  rent  in 
the  city. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  this  important 
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question  as  soon  as  poHiUe  and  I  urge 
all  my  ccdleagues  to  consider  my  bill: 

HJt.31S4 
A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1M4  to  allow  a  dedoetian  for  real  estate 

tazea  imposed  on  tenants 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
RepfteentoMvea  at  Oke  VMIetf  States  qT 
ilmeHea  i«  Oomrress  aissiMsd.  That  (a) 
section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1664  <relatkig  to  dedurtion  for  taxea)  Is 
amended  b}  redesignating  subaeetlon  (f)  as 
subaeettan  Qg)  and  by  insetting  after  subsee- 
Uon  (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Rssii  PaoPBRT  Taxas  Imkssd  am 
Twetam.— 

"(1)  Iw  oaiBAi.— If  under  any  State  Uw— 

"(A)  a  petson  (herdnafter  In  this  subaee- 
tfam  referred  to  as  the  tenant')  renting  reai- 
dentlal  real  property  from  another  penon 
(hereinaftef  in  this  subseetkm  referred  to  as 
the  'landloitf)  is  treated  as  having  an  inter- 
est in  real  iat>perty, 

"(B)  a  tax  is  inuMMod  on  such  interest 
based  on  tl^  sssrssri  value  of  the  residen- 
tial real  property  being  rented, 

"(C)  the  tenant  ta  personally  UaUe  for  the 
tax  Imposed  on  such  interest,  and 

"(D)  the  luidlord  is  treated  as  an  agent  of 
the  State  or  local  government  for  purposes 
of  collectint  the  tax  tmpoaed  on  the  interest 
of  the  tenant,  then  such  tax  coUected  from 
the  tenant  in  accordance  with  such  State 
law  shaU  be  aUowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection  <a)  to  the  tenant. 

"(3)  twuinaKt  or  uunuws.— In  any  case 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  appliea,  no  amount 
shaU  be  induded  in  the  gram  tncoeoe  of  the 
landlord  by  reason  of  any  taxea  collected  by 
the  landlord  as  an  agent  of  the  State  or 
local  government." 

(b)  Section  63  of  such  Code  (defining  ad- 
Justed  gross  income)  Is  ammrtrd  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (16)  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(16)  Rku.  PRoncTT  Tazss  Imtossd  oh 
TKRAirTs.— The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
164(a)  to  the  extend  attributable  to  section 
164(f)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.o 
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tleularly  fitting  flower  to  represent 
the  Olympics.  It  is  also  fitting  and 
commendable  that  Armstrong  Nurser- 
ies has  Joined  with  Los  Angeles  Beau- 
tiful. Inc.  to  provide  royalties  and  pro- 
ceeds f nxn  the  sales  of  the  Olympiad 
rose  for  the  beautification  of  Califor- 
nia, in  preparation  for  the  Olynqiics. 
With  this  type  of  support  and  enthusi- 
asm, the  California  version  of  the 
Olympics  is  of  f  to  an  excellent  start.* 


CALIFORNIA'S  ROSE 
"OLTMPIAD" 


HON.  BARRARA  BOXER 

OFCAUfOBMIA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  SXraBSBRTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  California  pride  the  fact  that  the 
official  rose  of  the  1984  01ynu>ics  is 
"Olympiad."  produced  and  grown  in 
California.  I  congratulate  the  Califor- 
nia grower.  Armstrong  Nurseries  of 
Ontario  for  their  accomplishment.  I 
also  would  lik^  to  mention  their  sub- 
stantial role  In  beautification  of  our 
<x>untry.  To  date  they  have  donated 
20.000  Olympiad  rosebushes  to  public 
gardens,  paiiu,  and  cities  across  the 
United  States,  including  7.500  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  where  the  Olym- 
pics will  be  held. 

I  undemtand  that  Olympiad  is  the 
only  red  rose  whose  blossoms  never 
lose  their  vibrant  color.  This  is  a  par- 


AN  EXAMPLE  OP  COURAGE  AND 
COMPASSION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  RmraTLVAlfU 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1983 

m  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  (»11  to  the  attention  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  an  act  of  brav- 
ery and  compassion  performed  by  one 
of  my  young  (»nstituents.  Thomas 
Colccmibe  of  Penn  Hills.  Pa. 

As  he  was  delivering  newspiuiers. 
Tom  encountered  a  disturbance.  A  9- 
year-old  boy,  James  Titera,  was  being 
attacked  and  mauled  by  four  stray 
dogs  and  was  struggling  to  escape.  Ig- 
noring the  potential  for  harm  to  him- 
self, Tom  rushed  to  young  James' 
rescue.  Using  only  a  2  by  4  board.  Tom 
attacked  the  dogs  and  quiddy  freed 
James  from  his  ordeaL  Tom  then  hur- 
ried inside  and  administered  to  James' 
many  wounds,  which  ultimately  re- 
quired over  75  stitches.  There  is  no 
question  that  Tom's  actions  saved 
James  Titera  from  more  serious  injury 
and  perhaps  death. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  dis- 
toess  and  we  continue  to  hear  news  re- 
ports of  incidents  like  this  when  no 
one  steps  in  to  help,  we  should  all  be 
heartened  by  the  courage  of  this 
young  man.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Tom  Colcombe  is  about  to  receive  his 
E^le  Scout  Award  and  also  the  Na- 
tional Meritorious  Award  from  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  his  bravery 
in  aidtog  James  Titers.  Tom  is  a  de- 
serving and  brave  young  man  and  his 
actions  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
spirit  of  America's  youth  which  should 
give  us  great  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  our  people. 

Tom  deserves  a  special  salute.  I 
know  my  colleagues  share  with  me  in 
extending  our  tribute  to  Thomas 
Perry  Colcombe  and  in  wishing  him 
success  in  the  years  ahead.* 
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in  West  Orange  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
Jim  recently  retired  after  three  terms 
as  business  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Laborers'  Uni<m  Local 
472,  AFL-CIO. 

The  theme  of  the  testimonial  dinner 
plainly  states  the  way  Jim  is  regarded 
by  those  who  know  him:  "A  Hard 
Working  Man  for  Men  Who  Work 
Hard."  Jim  has  dedicated  himself  for 
35  years  to  the  union  and,  more  impor- 
tant, its  members.  As  leader  of  New 
Jersey's  largest  heavy  and  highway 
construction  local.  Jim  has  brought 
progressive  leadership  and  sound  man- 
agement to  all  the  positions  he  has 
held.  Prior  to  his  terms  as  business 
manager,  Jim  served  6  years  as  presi- 
dent, a  term  as  vice  president.  15  years 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board, 
and  spent  earlier  years  in  the  field  as  a 
f  or«nan.  steward,  and  laborer. 

Jim's  achievements  really  rest  in  the 
reputation  he  earned  for  himself  and 
for  the  local  itself.  The  local  has  been 
cited  for  top  honors  three  times  in  the 
past  6  years  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  of  America.  Jim  can  look  with 
pride  on  the  fiscal  stability  of  the 
local's  funds,  to  the  recently  negotiat- 
ed contract,  and  to  the  sense  of  pride 
and  dignity  of  the  workers  thonselves. 

Jim  has  been  a  good  friend  and  an 
ally  for  many  years.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  show  my  i4>preciation  for  aU 
he  has  done  for  workers  in  New 
Jersey.  His  devotion  and  spirit  will 
gtiide  the  laborers  for  many  years  past 
his  retirement  and  his  legacy  will  con- 
tinue in  the  accomplishments  of  his 
career.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  J.  CARROLL 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  JKRSXT 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1983 
•  Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
Priday  night  the  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  James  J.  Carroll  will  gather 


RESTRUCTURING  OP  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  IRW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
M.  Roderick,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  made  a  speech  yes- 
terday, wtUch  was  .  reported  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  calling 
for  "a  more  liberal  interpretation"  of 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to  permit 
mergers  and  Joint  ventures  between 
domestic  steelmakers.  This  speech  is 
important  be<»use  Mr.  Roderick  was 
speaking  to  the  91st  general  meeting 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
that  institute. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Roderick's  recognition 
that  our  steel  plant  facilities  need  to 
be  modernized  and  rationalized  in 
order  to  be  competitive  international- 
ly. I  think  this  structural  i^proach  is 
better  than  the  unfocused  tax  prefer- 
ences that  have  been  given  to  the  steel 
industry  in  the  past.  These  tax  savings 
all  too  often  were  used  not  for  mod- 
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ornliiiiC  steel  planU.  but  for  nonpro- 
ductive aoqulaltl(»s  of  other  corpora- 


At  thit  point.  I  am  not  ready  to 
make  a  sutgestion  on  the  most  effec- 
tive policy  mechanism  to  encourage 
the  modonintion  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try or  other  tMsic  industries.  Changes 
in  the  antitrust  laws  to  permit  mergers 
in  these  industries  may  or  may  not  be 
the  best  course.  Another  approach 
that  has  support  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  institution  to  encourage  busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  and  other 
representatives  to  sit  down  together 
and  develop  a  consensus  on  how  to 
make  such  structural  adjustmoits. 

We  will  be  exploring  this  problem  of 
modernising  our  basic  industries  to 
maiw  them  more  competitive  in  hear- 
ings the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilisation  will  be  holding  on  indus- 
trial policy.  The  first  set  of  hearings  is 
scheduled  to  begin  June  9. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
SiSBJiAKau  Oux  roa  CAsno  or 
Rssnicnomos 
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IBMIM  you  have  aome  compantM  with  great 
csattnc  mlUs.  but  poor  raw  iteel  production 
fseUtUes." 

Sueb  rMnpTtf***  may  not  have  the  capitsl 
to  upcrade  their  production  plants.  And 
their  failure  to  make  needed  linprovemente 
oouM  lead  to  total  shutdown  of  their  oper- 
atioiw.  Bradford  nid.  Undn-  eased  sntttruat 
lawe.  ateel  companliw  with  strong  produc- 
tion fadlltlei,  for  example,  could  merge 
with  those  having  etrcmg  csating  facillUes. 
thereby  avoiding  the  complete  shutdown  of 
both  companies.  Bradford  laid. 

Had  eased  antltnot  laws  been  in  effect, 
the  nation  might  have  been  able-  to  save 
aome  of  the  300  domestic  steel  f  acUlUea  that 
have  been  closed  permanently  since  1974. 
Bradford  said. 

According  to  other  analysts  here,  some  do- 
mestic steel  companies  that  might  benefit 
from  merger  Include  Jones  A  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  LTV  Corp.,  and 
Republic  Steel  Corp.a 


(By  Warren  Brown) 

NSW  ToBK.  May  3S.— The  chairman  of  the 
natton's  Isncest  steel  company  today  called 
for  "a  DBore  Ubenl  interpretaUon"  of  feder- 
al antitrust  laws  to  permit  mergers  and 
Joint  ventures  between  domestic  steel- 
oHikeis  that  could  go  out  of  busineas  if 
forced  to  stand  alone. 

"Hie  federal  govemmoit  should  adopt  a 
policy  whldi  hdps  create  a  more  competi- 
tive ateel  industry  capable  of  competing 
with  any  naUan."  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
Chalrmsn  David  M.  Roderick  said. 

"A  mote  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws 
r«cardli«  mergers  is  neceaaary  if  thia  is  to 
be  sa  If  audi  interpretation  la  not  possible, 
enabling  legWatian  ahould  be  enacted  so 
that  the  atcd  induatry  can  continue  to 
reiBsin  within  the  mlvate  sector  as  a  world- 
dssa  competitor."  Roderick  said  In  hia  ca- 
pacity as  duUrmsn  of  the  American  InHi 
snd  Steel  Institute,  which  is  holding  iU  91st 
general  meetin^here. 

Much  consolidation  of  eziating  ateelmak- 
Ing  capacity  in  the  United  States,  within 
snd  across  corporate  lines,  "could  be  accom- 
modated under  present  statutes"  if  federal 
officials  sre  wming  to  view  the  induatry  aa  a 
coUectlop  of  faculties,  ss  opposed  to  a  group 
of  conganlfs.  Roderick  aaid  after  his 
speedL 

A  sted  Industry  push  for  new  antitrust 
lawa  would  come  only  if  the  liberal  interpre- 
tation approach  "proves  unworksble,"  he 
asld  In  sny  esse,  what  is  needed  la  s  body  of 
law  reflecting  the  ijobal  buslnesB  conditi(«is 
at  198S,  "not  somrthlng  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  buataww  cUmate  of  1890,"  Roderick 


"TO  cootlnae  looking  st  the  ateel  induatry 
as  If  the  only  producers  were  domestic  com- 
panies located  In  a  very  limited  geographical 
area  .  .  .  inat  doesn't  mesn  a  whole  lot  in 
IStS."  when  domestk:  ateel.  currenUy  in  iU 
worst  economic  alump  aince  the  Great  De- 
prearion.  Is  being  battered  by  foreign  com- 
petttkia  Roderick  aakL 

Some  Wall  Street  analysts  agree.  "What 
you  have  in  a  lot  of  caaea  are  ateel  plants 
that  have  been  partly  modernised,  but  very 
few  that  have  been  oomirietely  modernised," 
asld  Cbsrtas  A  Brsdford.  an  analyst  with 
Merrill  I^nch.  Pierce.  Fenner  *  Smith.  Inc., 
In  reaponae  to  Roderick'a  remarka.  "That 
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tlenoe  and  rapport  with  his  students 
and  his  iinfaiitng  demand  for  quality 
were  universally  reoogniaed.  His  com- 
mitment to  excellence  also  enabled  his 
students  to  effectively  ocmtrol  the  8H- 
3.  Seaklng  and  SH-S  antisubmarine 
warfare  helicopters  in  their  mission  to 
detect  and  attack  enemy  submarines. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you 
and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  honoring  Operations  SpedaUst 
Senior  Chief  Wiaard  Barnes  for  his 
dedication  and  service  to  this  country. 
His  widow  and  three  children  remem- 
ber him  with  love  and  respect:  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  here  can  learn  from  his 
patriotic  example.* 
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CHIEF  EUGENE  P.  "WIZZARD" 
BARNES  HONORED 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

orcAuroBau 
HI  THX  HOUSB  OP  UFKXSDrrATIvaS 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.   HUNTER.   Mr.   Speaker,   this 
Friday.  June  3.  I  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  represented  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Barnes  Academic  Build- 
ing  at   the   Fleet   Combat   Training 
Center.  Pacific  In  San  Diego.  I  am 
here   today   to  honor   the  man   for 
whom  the  building  Is  being  named. 
Operations    ^ledallst    Senior    Chief 
Eugene  P.  "Wixaard"  Barnes.  Wizsard. 
which  was  his  radio  c%ll  sign  and  of  his 
own  q>elUng.  served  his  country  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  an  air  intercept  control- 
ler   (AIC).    An    AIC    Is    responsible, 
through  radio  and  computer  Unk  with 
fighter  aircraft,  for  positioning  the 
aircraft  to  detect  enemy  aircraft  and 
Wiszard  was  one  of  the  best,  earning 
him  not  only  the  respect  of  the  pilots 
he  worked  with,  but  also  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  students  he 
trained.  As  an  AIC.  Wlszard  directed 
and  controlled  many  fighter  planes. 
While  serving  aboard  the  U.SJ3.  Trux- 
ton,  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  from 
August  1972  to  January  1973.  Wlzsard 
was  personally  credited  with  11  con- 
finned  Mig  kills.  He  also  supervised  aU 
control  procedures  during  the  Decem- 
ber   1972    combined    Navy.    Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  attacks  on  Hanoi 
and    Haiphong.    For    that,    he    was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  His  other 
awards   and   citations   include:    Navy 
Achievement,       National       Defense, 
Armed  Forces  Expeditionary,  Vietnam 
Service,  Vietnam  Campaign.  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Navy.  Good  Conduct,  and 
Meritoiious  Citation.  After  Vietnam. 
Wlzzard  served  Fleet  Combat  Training 
Center,  Pacific  where  the  Barnes  Aca- 
demic Building  is  located,  from  Octo- 
ber   1975   to  July    1978.   He  trained 
many  AIC's  in  the  proper  control  of  F- 
14  Tomcats  and  F-4  Phantoms.  His  pa- 


HEALTH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

omnniBsou 
HI  THX  HOITSK  or  RXPaXSBMTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Mr.  jEinmra.  and  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide health  care  benefits  to  the  imem- 
ployed.  Our  bill,  the  "Health  Assist- 
ance for  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1983." 
is  designed  to  insure  that  aU  unem- 
ployed individuals  and  their  families, 
in  aU  Stotes.  will  be  entitled  to  health 
care  protection. 

Generally,  our  blU  woiild  require  em- 
ployers, as  a  condition  of  maintaining 
the  tax  deductible  sUtus  of  their 
group  health  plans,  to  provide  unem- 
ployed individuals  with  a  means  of 
continuing  some  form  of  health  pro- 
tection for  the  unemployed  worker 
and  his/her  family.  Under  the  bill,  an 
employer  would  be  required  to:  One. 
provide  an  open  enrollment  period  of 
at  least  30  days  in  which  unemployed 
spouses  or  dependents  could  enroll  in 
their  spouse's  group  health  plan:  two. 
provide  the  ex-employee  with  a  3- 
month  continiuition  of  either  the  cur- 
rent group  policy  or  a  lesser  benefits 
package  at  the  option  of  the  employee: 
three,  permit  the  ex-employee  the 
option  to  convert  to  Individual  cover- 
age without  evidence  of  butuability. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  health- 
care-for-the-unemployed  block  grant 
program.  Under  the  program,  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  SUtes  on  a  quarterly 
basis  based  on  a  formula  deigned  to 
insure  that  all  States  receive  a  portion 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
program.  The  formula  will  insure  that 
each  Stote  will  receive  its  fair  share  of 
the  block  grant  money,  based  on  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country.  Once  the  State 
has  received  the  money  appropriated, 
it  will  be  able  to  decide  how  the  money 
would  best  provide  health  care  services 
to  the  imemployed  of  that  particular 
State. 


Mr.  l^Mitker,  we  all  reoogniae  the 
need  to  i^ovlde  some  meani  of  insur- 
ing that  ttte  unemployed  have  at  least 
some  medical  protection.  The  bJU  we 
introduced  today  is  simidy  our  at- 
tempt to  kddreH  that  need  as  fairly 
and  equitdUy  as  poaslMe,  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  several  other  ways  that 
the  proUeln  of  health  care  for  the  un- 
employed can  be  resdhred.  and  do  not 
intend  to  limit  my  attention  to  today's 
bill.  The  Health  Assiitanee  for  the  Un- 
employed Act  of  198S  is  simply  de- 
signed to  furtho^  the  diseusslon  into 
possible  solutions  to  a  piiiilng  prob- 
lem. I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  developing  an  eq- 
uitable iHt>gram  of  health  assistanoe 
for  the  imemployed.  and  would  wel- 
c(Hn«  any  comments  or  suggestions  on 
thisissue.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER8ART  OF 
ARKANSAS  CONOREB8WOMAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSaHIIIDT 


OVMUUKSAS 


»  THB  BODSI  or 

Wednesday.  Jitme  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  iTAmnyncRgrrmiiiyi'-  Mr. 
I^^eaker.  April  13.  1983,  marked  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ef- 
f iegene  Locke  Wingo.  artio  represmted 
the  Fourth  District  of  Arkansas  in  this 
House  with  honor  and  distinction 
during  the  early  1930's.  Mrs.  ^Hugo's 
survivors  Include  a  brother  and  my  old 
friend  and  constituent.  George  Lodce 
of  Dequeen,  Ark. 

It  is  my  honor  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ptesent-day  congreaslonal  col- 
leagues, a  portion  of  the  Locke  family 
history  rdating  to  our  historical  col- 
league, aa  published  on  Mrs.  Wingo's 
anniversary  date  by  the  Little  River 
News.  Ashdown.  Ark. 
lOOiH  AmnvsasMiT  or  UjB.  Ooaosssswoiua 
FkoM 


(By  Blanche  Wingo  Sawyer) 
EfflegoM  UM^e  lUHngo  was  bom  April  IS, 
1883,  In  Lockeaburg,  Ark,  a  town  founded 
by  the  Lodce  family.  She  was  the  eldest  of 
seven  children  of  plooeer  desoendanta  of 
Matthew  Locke,  of  SalUmry.  N.C..  and  18th 
Century  atateaman,  a  Brigadier  Oeneral  in 
the  Amerl<lan  Revolutionary  War.  a  leader 
in  atate'a  affairs,  the  formatloa  of  the  Oov- 
ermnent  of  the  new  natloa.  snd  a  member 
of  the  Srd.  4th.  and  5th  Ooagreas.  Her  psr- 
enta  were  Oeorge  Todd  Locke,  a  merchant, 
farmer,  realtor,  and  leader  In  the  settlement 
of  the  sref.  a  son  of  Jsmes  Ftands  LoAe 
and  Pamela  Ann  Miller,  and  CaUle  Blsnaie 
Dooley.  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Wailam  Esom 
Dooley  and  Nancy  Ann  Mdton.  Oeorge 
Locke,  a  bfother.  Uvea  at  little  River  Club. 
Mrs.  Wiago  received  a  diploma  in  music 
from  the  Onion  Female  College  In  Oxford. 
Miaa..  (now  a  part  of  the  Unlveratty  of  MIs- 
slasb>pi).  sad  a  Baehekv  of  Art  Degree  (at 
age  18)  from  Maddox  Seminary  in  Little 
Rock.  Ark. 

Mis.  Wtavo,  the  ISth  Oentlewoman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  (the  designation 
given  the  Indies  of  the  House  by  the  Speak- 
er, Nleholas  Longworth),  the  second  woman 


to  represent  Arkanasa  in  the  XSS.  Caognm, 
tcpresented  the  then  Fourth  Congreaskmsl 
DMrtet  of  Arkanass  from  October  1980  to 
Msrdi  4.  1988.  She  was  elected  to  a  full 
term  In  the  House  after  her  electkni  to  the 
resaalnder  of  the  unfilled  term  of  her  late 
husband.  Otis  Theodore  Wingo.  a  Repre- 
sentative for  18  years  and  co-author  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Carter  Olaaa,  of 
the  1918  Federal  Reserve  Act,  eataUlahing 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Syatem.  Mrs.  Wingo 
served  oo  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee throu^out  her  service  in  Ctmgieaa. 

When  Mrs.  Wingo  took  office.  Arksnaas. 
as  wss  the  surrounding  area,  was  being 
plsgi'^  with  most  aearing  droughta  (The 
Duat  Bowl)  complicated  by  the  Great  De- 
lirrsalnn  She  toured  her  district  to  learn 
first  bsnd  the  condition  of  her  conatitumta. 
The  oondlttona  caUed  for  aid.  innovation 
and  boldneaa.  The  farmers  were  in  dire 
atratta.  When  the  Federal  Relief  Funda  and 
the  Red  Croaa  funda  allocated  to  the  area 
were  ezhauated.  Mrs.  Wingo  went  "beg- 
ging." aAlng  more  affluent  dtlsen  groupa 
for  dooationa.  of  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine for  her  ocmatltuenta.  During  her  aervice 
In  Ooogress,  Mrs.  Wingo  secured  a  Veterans' 
Hoapftal  in  the  f oothilla  of  the  Osarka.  the 
fMeral  Building  in  Tezarkana.  railroad 
bridges,  highways,  levees,  loans  for  home 
and  schoiri  construction  and  welfare  grants 
for  her  District 

After  her  retirement  from  Congress,  Mrs. 
Wingo  continued  her  interest  in  snd  worked 
for  the  betterment  of  the  government.  In 
1984.  she  was  an  organizing  founder  and 
apooaor  of  the  Mstimsl  InsUtute  of  Public 
Affairs  In  Washington,  D.C  later  qxmaored 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  Insti- 
tute each  year  brought  outstanding  college 
graduates  to  Washington  aa  dollar-a-year 
"intern"  aaalatanta  to  CaMnet  Officers,  and 
offldala  in  the  Federal  Government.  Subae- 
quenUy  the  Government  absorbed  the  Insti- 
tute's progrsm.  and  under  President  Kenne- 
dy the  White  House  was  included  in  the 
program. 

BIrs.  Wingo  was  a  member  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of  the  East- 
on  ^ar,  and  of  the  Cmgiessional  Club  of 
Washington.  Wherever  she  lived,  she  was 
active  In  ccHnmunity  improvemmt  groups 
and  participated  in  the  woik  of  the  FTA 

Mrs.  Wingo  died  Sept.  19, 1962,  in  Burllng- 
too.  Ontario.  Canada,  visiting  her  son,  Otis 
Jr.  She  is  buried  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery, 
Washington,  D.Ca 
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Promenade  in  Ventura.  wiU  celebrate 
its  opening  on  Saturday.  Jtme  4.  This 
distinguished  ccHnmerdal  real  estate 
project  is  vedfically  designed  to  at- 
tract corporate  and  regional  headquar- 
ters to  this  area  of  California  I  am 
proud  to  represent. 

Mr.  Raanick.  who  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  pioneer  in  environmental 
beautif ication  in  construction  projects 
mfriptAjn*  and  enhances  that  reputa- 
tion with  the  Center  Promenade,  a 
high  profile  construction  with  an  ar- 
ticulated exterior  of  sculptured  mir- 
rored glass,  brick,  and  wood  trim. 

My  commendation  to  Aaron  Raznlck 
and  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  suc- 
c«Hsf  ul  completion  of  the  Promenade 
Center.9 


RAZNICK  COMMENDED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCALirORMIA 
IX  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  commend  Mr.  Aaron  Raznlck. 
president  of  Ramiick  8e  Sons  of  Wood- 
land HUls.  Calif.,  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  he  has  made  to  quality 
development  in  Ventura  County,  Calif. 

Raznlck  project  developments  are 
always  singularly  impressive.  These 
single  family,  multifainily.  (»mmer(dal 
or  Industrial  constructions  are  lecog- 
nized  with  many  building  industry 
awards. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  note  that  an- 
other  Raznlck   project,    the   Center 


ONE  DECADE  LATER:  THE 
ABORTION  RULING 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

(wnxmois 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  last  Janu- 
ary 21. 1983.  in  the  Washington  Times, 
columnist  John  Lofton  provided  some 
trenchant  comments  on  <xie  of  the 
daitest  chapters  in  American  legal 
history— the  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  to  legidize  abortion.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  excellent  column 
with  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  21. 
1983] 

Ohs  Dbcaoe  LkTBs:  The  Aboktioii  Ruuhg 
(By  John  Lofton) 

"These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate:  yea. 
(seven)  are  an  abomination  unto  Him:  a 
proud  look,  a  lying  tongue  and  hands  that 
shed  innocent  blood."— Provnbs  6:  16  and 
17. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  10  years  since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  infamous  decision  legalising 
abortion-on-demand.  During  thia  decade. 
the  innocent  Uood  of  an  estimated  13.4  mfl- 
lion  unborn  babiea  haa  been  ahed.  In  an  eati- 
mated  6  percent  of  these  abortions,  the 
unborn  babies  were  acalded  to  death  by  a 
saline  solution  injected  into  their  life-sus- 
taining amniotic  aacs. 

Associate  Justice  Harry  BlaAmun.  who 
authored  the  hi|^  court's  abortion  decision. 
says:  "I  stiU  think  it  was  a  owrect  decision. 
We  were  deciding  a  constitutional  laaue.  not 
a  moral  one."  But  Bladcmun'a  tmgue  lies. 
The  Supreme  Court'a  landmark  Roe  v. 
Wade  ruling  waa  the  most  profoundly  im- 
moral dedaion  in  American  legal  history. 

Furthermore,  the  killing  of  these  13.4  mO- 
lion  unborn  babies  was  a  blatant  violation  of 
the  charter  of  medical  conduce  Imown  ae 
the  oath  of  Hippocrates.  This  oath  states,  in 
part:  "I  will  give  no  deadly  drug  to  any, 
though  it  be  asked  of  me,  nor  will  I  counsel 
such,  and  especially  I  will  not  aid  a  woman 
to  procure  abortion." 

In  Texas  recently,  a  convicted  murderer 
was  executed  by  the  injection  of  a  lethal 
dose  of  anesthetics.  A  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial noted.  "The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation opposes  participation  by  physicians 
in  lethal  drug  injections."  In  an  interview. 
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Or.  MmMMJ  Shennan.  a  itracUeiiig  general 
airteoB  for  M  yean  wbo  ia  vloe  chalnnan  of 
Um  AIIAI  Judicial  Coundl.  tella  me  the 
nmea'  report  ia  correct.  He  nya  tbe  AMA 
oppoaed  the  Tena  ezeeutkn  becauae  from 
the  tiaae  hit  trainliw  atarta  a  doctor  ia  "dedi- 
cated to  jMiaiiiliM  Ufa.  not  taklnc  life,  and 
thoB  the  phyaldan  haa  no  right  to  play  an 
active  role  in  an  execution,  particularly  one 
braoght  about  by  injecting  a  lethal  aub- 


Bot  what  about  doctora  who  perform 
abotUoBa.  I  aak.  parlcularly  aallne  abortions 
in  whkh  a  lethal  injection  kllla  the  innocent 
onbofD  baby?  WeD.  aays  Sherman— who  has 
never  perfotaacd  an  abortion  and  tows  he 
never  wiD— thla  ia  an  excellent  queation. 
^p— *«»«f  peraooalty.  he  agreea  that  abor- 
tion cannot  be  reconciled  with  either  the 
oath  of  Hlppocratea  or  a  doctor's  profeaaed 
dedication  to  the  pteeervatlon  of  life.  And. 
he  adda.  he  doeant  believe  moat  "thinking 
phyaldaiM"  would  be  able  to  do  ao  either. 

But.  alaa,  moat  doctors  dont  aecm  to  do 
mudi  thfaiMng  What  other  conclualon  can 
be  reached  about  a  profeaalon  that  oppoaes 
the  uae  of  a  lethal  injection  to  execute  a 
convicted  murderer,  but  supporta  the  uae  of 
lethal  InJecttooi  to  snuff  out  the  Uvea  of 
winunw  of  innocent  unborn  human  beings? 

A  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
AMA  by  iU  editor.  Dr.  Oemve  Lundberg.  de- 
manded an  end  to  boxing,  calling  it  "this 
maasacre"  and  an  "obaoenlty."  which 
"should  not  be  sanctioned  by  any  dviliaed 
aodety."  Noting  that  the  "i^lncipal  pur- 
poae"  of  a  boxing  match  ia  for  one  opptment 
to  "render  the  other  injured,  def enaeleas.  in- 
capacitated, uneonadoua."  Lundberg  rejects 
the  argument  tliat  surreptitious  f ighU  wiU 
occur  if  boxing  is  outlawed,  producing  an 
even  worse  situatlan.  He  says  this  is  "equiv- 
alent to  arguing  that  gunfighter  duels 
should  be  tnatttuted.  ti^eU  sold  and  betting 
promoted  aince.  after  all.  homicide  by  gun- 
sliot  is  atoo  common  in  our  society." 

Tet.  everything  Lundberg  says  about 
boxing  can  be  said  about  abortion  except 
abortion  ia  worse.  And  the  AMA  supports 
legal  abortion.  Thia  is  moral  idiocy. 

Commenting  on  Uj/e  impoasibility  of  rec- 
onciling the  oath  oi  Hippocrates  with  the 
perfonnance  of  abortiona.  Sherman,  who  is 
7e— his  voice  dropping  to  an  atanoet  inaudi- 
ble whisper— aaya  sadlr-  "I  guess  that  today 
there  ia  a  different  attitude  toward  abortion 
than  there  was  in  the  fifth  century  B.C." 

Indeed.  In  the  fifth  century  the  medical 
profeaalon  waa  leas  barbaric  and  respected 
innocent  human  life.  And.  of  course.  Harry 
Blackmun  waa  not  around  to  invent  non- 
existent righta.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Digest  will  prepare  thia  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
nuulcs  section  of  the  Cohoussiohal 
RacoKO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  2.  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Ricobd. 

MiSTniGS  SCBKDULKD 

JUNES 

9:30  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  May. 

8D-106 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  tiUe  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digests-designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 


JUNES 


9:30 

Wanfc'wg.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
national   Monetary    I'und's    gold    re- 
serves. 

SI>-S38 

JUNE7 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  domestic  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

8I>-53« 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  M2.  to  provide 
for  extensions  of  the  5-year  period 
within  which  private  foundations  must 
dispose  of  excess  business  holdings, 
and  S.  1161,  to  make  it  clear  that  cer- 
tain motor  vehicle  operating  leases  are 
leases. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  fo- 
cusing on  the  sul)stance  of  S.  336.  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  (pending  on  Senate  Calendar), 
and  central  State  settlement  matters. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  machine  tool 
industry  and  the  Industrial  base. 

SR-232A 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  Federal  public 
buUdLigs'  policies. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
5:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Cloaed  briefing  on  the  Mideast  situation. 

S-116.  Capitol 


JUNES 

0:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  con- 
dition,   structure,    and    competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  servioea 
industry. 

8D-638 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  tl  e  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
reUted  to  social  security  disability. 

SD-S43 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  915.  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

8D-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  628.  to  make  per- 
manent the  reforms  adopted  in  Public 
Law  9»-302.  which  removed  the  Small 
Business  Administration  from  farm 
disaster  lending. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
Environmental  Pollution  Sul>oommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  757,  authorizing 
fimds  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1987  for  programs  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  602.  to 
provide    Federal    ftmding    for    radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

SD-419 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1388.  to  increase 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans  and  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's  perspective   on   future 
farm  policy. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed  briefing  on  United  States-Taiwan 
relations. 

S-116.  Capitol 
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j  JUNE9 

0:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Bouaing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  con- 
dition,   jtructure.    and    competition 
within  the  domeaUc  financial  nervioea 
industry. 

SD-538 
Lalwr  and  Hiunan  Reaouroes 
To  continue  hearinga  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Business  meeting,  to  oonaidtr  pending 
calendar  busineaa. 

8D-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Enviranmental  Pollution  Subconmilttee 
To  continue  hearinga  on  8.  757,  author- 
ising   funds    for    fiacal    years    1963 
through   1987   for  programs  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
Departtnent  of  Agrlculture'a  payment- 
in-kind  program  on  agricultural  sup- 
port industries. 

SR-438A 
2:00  p  jn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
To  resume  oversight  hearinga  on  the 
geopolitics   of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 

Cmnmerce^  Science,  and  Tranaportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  prooedurea  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  rehited  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold'  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  u>plicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  cnrnpaniea 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
servicea. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Bulicommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  8.  1174.  propoaed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
amendmenta. 

SD-538 
Commerce;  Science,  and  Tranaportation 
To  hold  hearinga  on  title  m,  to  promote 
comnusdal  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
health  regulaUooa.  of  8.  1108.  pro- 
poaed Blghway  Safety  Act 

8R-253 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcmnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  sulxtance  of  S. 
1237,  to  improve  the  single-employer 
pen^im  plan  termination  insurance 
program  created  in  1974  by  titie  IV  of 
ERISA. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busineaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Toxic    Subatanoes    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  environmental  re- 
aearch  and  development  programs. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2HI0pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  431,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  through  fiscal  year 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  S. 
432.  extending  the   1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lyn  M.  Schlltt.  of  Virginia.  Susan  W. 
Lielieler.  of  California,  and  Seeley 
Lodwick,  of  Iowa,  each  to  be  a  Memlier 
of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  Charles  E.  Clapp  II,  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  UJS. 
Tax  Court. 

SD-215 

JUNE  IS 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  UrtMui  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  hearings  on  S.  1174,  pro- 
poaed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sulxx>m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1286,  S.  632,  and 
S.  428,  bills  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct    research    and    development 
studies  for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies. 

SR-353 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men,  and  on  related 
measures. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Fatbits,  Copyrights  and  Trademarlcs  Sul>- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  mating,  to  mark  up  S.  534. 
U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  Act,  S.  772, 
Smoking  Prevention  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Act,  S.  242.  Employment  Oppor- 
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tunities  Act,  and  S.  724,  Public  Invest- 
ment/Jolw  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  947,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiacal  yean  1984  through 
1988  for  water  resources  construction 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
aiul  related  measurea. 

8D-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ford  B.   Ford,   of  California,  to  lie 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor.  Madeleine 
C.  Will,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative    Servioea.    Department 
of  Education,  and  John  J.  OTlonnell. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Lalx>r  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  520,  to  remove  all 
noncriminal  Juveniles  from  secure  de- 
tention  facilities   within   the   United 
States. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consido*  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busifess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
LalMr  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Hiunanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearifgs  on  S.  1256,  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Extension  Act. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Woito 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  431,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September   30,    1983,   through   fiscal 
year  1987  for  clean  water  programs, 
and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984  compli- 
ance date  for  certain  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
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JUMSIT 


JUNK  33 


9-^ 


and  Traaaportatkm 


AvtaUan 

To  boM  haThm  on  &  314.  propoMd  In- 
raght  Medial  BBenendn  Act. 

SR-393 
Anrtranmcnt  and  Public  Worki 

PBOuUon  Subcommittee 

to  I'lmtlnn^  markup 

of  &  431.  autborWiw  fundi  for  ftaal 

year    endtaw    September    30.    1M3, 

tlmN«h  flacal  year   1987  for  clean 

water  pncrama.  and  S.  433.  extendinc 

the  ItM  fifT"»~*  date  tor  certain 

of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

SD-406 


•M 


jUMsao 


To  bold  liiiailim  on  8.  19  and  S.  888, 
bOli  to  revlae  current  Federal  penilon 
law  with  reapeet  to  the  rIchU  and  boa- 
eflti    of    working    and    nonworkinc 


SD-315 
lOHWam. 
Judiciary 

ImmlgratloB  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearing!  on  propoaed  authortsa- 
tlona  for  refugee  programs. 

SD-338 
I^bor  and  Human  Reaources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearlnga  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  the  elderiy.  focuatng  on  victim  com- 


SD-430 

JUNE  31 

8:30ajn. 
SmanBuilneH 
TO  hold  overnight  hearings  on  the  Small 
Admlnlatration'8  small  busi- 
I  development  center  program. 

8R-438A 
9-JOajn. 


To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888.  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  righU  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 


8D-31S 
10:00  ajn. 

'  and  Natural  Resources 

meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
environment  snd  Public  Works 
Water  Reaources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  947.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1988  for  water  resources  construction 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-408 
Judiciary 

meeting,  to  consider  pending 


Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  IV.  to  movide 
for  increased  coordination  betweoa 
Federal.  State,  and  local  govemmenU 
in  the  transportation  of  hanrdous  ma- 
terials, of  B.  1108.  imposed  Highway 
Safety  Act 

8R-3S3 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resohition  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ccmstltution  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  equal  rlghU 
for  women  and  men.  and  on  related 


SD-S63 
Judldary 

Patents.  CopyrighU  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1306,  to  encour- 
age American  innovation  by  restoring 
the  patent  system  as  it  af  f ecu  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
BustnesB  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcmn- 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  anti- 
cancer  drugs   in   the   treatment   of 
cancer  patients. 

8D-888 


10:00 1 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
Bustneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-346 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  757.  au- 
thorising funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through   1987  for  programs  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Servioea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 


To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Allen 
iAct 

SD-430 


IOKWl 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3M 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  environmental 
research  and  development  programs. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  famUy 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  374.  S.  786,  and 
8.  991.  bills  to  establish  a  presumpUon 
of  service  connection  for  certain  dis- 
eases in  veterans  caused  by  exposure 
to  agent  orange,  herbicides  and  chemi- 
cals during  the  Vietnam  war. 

SR-418 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE23 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1286,  S.  632, 
and  S.  428,  bills  to  establish  a  program 
to  conduct  research  and  development 
studies   for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
dvll  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-326 


10:301 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  legal 
and  ccHistitutlonal  ratification  process 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

SD-562 

JUNE  34 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  ciurent 
bankruptcy  situation  of  the  ManviUe 
Corp.  in  Denver,  Colo. 

SD-562 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  propoaed 
Federal  assistance  to  SUte  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  handling 
chUd  serial  murders. 

8D-226 


10:00  I 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  757,  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1987  for  programs 
of  the  Solid  Wsste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 

JUNE  27 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Aviation  Sulicommlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-253 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Reaources  Subcmnmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  947,  authoriz- 
ing ftmds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1988  for  water  resources  construction 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
isations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 
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I         JUNES8 
9:30  ajn.      ' 
Banking.  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  ovemgfat  hearings  on  the 
Intematicmal  llooetary  Ftind's  gold 


SD-S38 
Labor  and  Human  Reoouroes 
Labor  Subeommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  8.  1173,  propoaed 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce;  Sdenoe.  and  Ttanaportatkm 
Aviation  subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-353 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  eooaider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Puldic  Works 
Water  Reaouroes  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  947,  authw- 
izlng    funds    for    flaoal    years    1984 
througti  1988  for  water  reaouroea  oon- 
struction  projects  of  the  Corps  of  &i- 
gineert.  and  related  measures. 

8I>'406 

JUNES* 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

8D-228 
labor  and  Human  Reaources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examlw  fire  safety 
mattem. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  conskler  pending 
calendgr  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
To  hold  hearings  on  pemUng  legislation. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 
Family  Finn  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  Cana- 
dian agricultural  imports  and  their 
effect  on  the  small  buslnesB  communi- 
ty. 

8R-4a8A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8. 1388.  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
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pensatlon  for  disabled  vetersns  and  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  snd 
Indemnity  oonpaisation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans,  snd 
related  measures,  snd  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  educational  assistance 
for  veterans  and  persons  entering  the 
Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 

JUNE30 
9:30  ajn. 
Judfcdary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 
labor  and  Human  Resoiutxs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Equal  Employment  (^>por- 
tunity  Commission  snd  the  adminis- 
tration's equal  enu>loyment  opportu- 
nity policy. 

SD-430 
10Ma.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buslnedi. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearing  on  pending  legislation. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subomunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges. 

SD-S62 
2HWpjn. 
EnCTgy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
ge<H7oUtlcs   of   strategic   and   critical 
minerals. 

SD-366 

JULY  13 
9:30  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  19 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19,  to  revise  cur- 
rent Federal  pension  law  with  respect 
to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  workinf 
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and  nonworking  women,  and  related 
measures. 

8D-430 

JULY  20 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlffin  Act). 

8D-430 

JUNE  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlffin  Act). 

8D-430 

JULY  6 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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The  Houw  met  at  10  ajn. 

Rabbi  Irvine  J.  Block.  DJD..  the 
Brotherhood  Synagogue.  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Achlm.  New  Toric  N.T..  of- 
fered tiie  following  prayer 

Almighty  Ood  who  art  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  and  whoee  spirit  guld- 
eth  the  destinies  of  nati«Mi8. 

Humbly  W9  beseech  Thee  to  bless 
the  legUators  of  this  House  who  seek 
through  leasoo.  faith,  and  deUbera- 
tion  to  promote  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion in  our  beloved  and  great  land  as 
well  as  among  peoples  everywhere. 

Endow  them  with  divine  wisdom  and 
a  keen  amse  of  respcHosibllity  to  trans- 
mit the  blessings  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy to  their  fellow  men.  and  to 
strive  always  for  reconciliation  and 
wrarld  peace. 

Bless  our  Representatives.  O  Lord, 
with  the  ancient  talmudic  benediction. 
"May  He  who  caused  His  name  to 
dwell  in  this  house,  let  dwell  among 
you  love,  brotherhood,  peace,  and 
friendship."  Amen. 


sion's  Clergymen's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Rabbi  Block  is  the  Department  of  New 
York  SUte  chaplain.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans and  in  1982  was  appointed  na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States. 

Rabbi  Block  is  here  today  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Dr.  Phyllis  Robinove, 
an  editor  and  writer  of  French  text- 
books, and  their  son.  Herbert,  whom 
many  Monbers  will  remembei'  as  a 
former  House  page. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  my 
friend.  Rabbi  Block,  give  the  opening 
prayer  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
smlned  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


RABBI  IRVINO  J.  BLOCK 

(Mr.  OREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permissicm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  snd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
«.h>pi>in  this  morning.  Rabbi  Irving  J. 
BlodL.  is  the  founder  and  rabbi  of  the 
Brotherhood  Synagogue.  estaMlshed 
in  1954.  and  now  located  In  a  landmark 
building  at  28  Oramercy  Park  South 
in  New  York  City. 

June  9  wUl  mark  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  RabU  Block's  ordination.  He  has 
devoted  his  life  to  spreading  the  con- 
cept of  religious  brotherhood. 

Rabbi  Blo(±  has  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Clergyman's  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  New  York  City 
Youth  Board:  as  a  national  director  of 
Religion  in  American  Life:  as  grand 
fhapi*«n  of  the  New  York  SUte  Ma- 
sonic Order,  as  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Family  Court's  Home  Advisory 
and  Service  Council:  with  the  antidrug 
addictitm  rehabilitative  Training  for 
Living  organisation:  with  the  New 
York  State  Human  Rights'  Commls- 


"BUY  AMERICAN"  AWARD  GOES 
TO  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

(BCr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  us 
from  areas  hard  lilt  by  unemployment 
recognize  the  need  to  support  products 
made  in  the  United  SUtes.  Major  cor- 
porations sought  tax  breaks  from  Con- 
gress saying  they  would  make  them- 
selves more  competitive  against  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

Today  I  want  to  present  the  Buy 
American  Award  to  United  SUtes 
Steel  which  is  presently  negotiating 
the  purchase  of  3V^  million  tons  of 
British  steel. 

"A  window  of  opportunity."  United 
SUtes  Steel's  board  chairman  called  it 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus  not  long  ago. 

Sure.  Every  bit  as  much  an  opportu- 
nity as  the  generous  tax  breaks  ex- 
tended to  big  steel  to  save  the  compa- 
ny, then  squandered  to  buy  a  large  oil 
company.  To  top  it  off.  United  SUtes 
Steel  then  laid  off  1.200  West  Virginia 
coal  miners  who  mined  coal  for  the 
mills. 

As  a  result  of  the  British  deal,  steel- 
workers  who  took  wage  concessions  to 
save  their  Jobs  are  now  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  losing  them  altogether. 

And  to  think,  this  is  the  same  steel 
company  that  filed  dumping  com- 
plaints against  foreign  competition. 
Now  they  are  buying  the  very  steel 
they  complained  about.  All  of  a 
sudden  they  like  subsidized  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  time  Congress 
considers  massive  tax  breaks  to  h^p 
United  SUtes  Steel,  I  hope  we  remem- 
ber their  example  of  economic  patri- 
otism. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DECREASE 

FEDERAL  SPENDING 
(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  before  us  the  HUD  appropriation 
bill.  This  bill  would  provide  new 
budget  authority  of  $54.2  billion.  This 
is  $9.5  billion  above  the  administra- 
tion's request,  and  $4.6  billion  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1983  leveL  Basical- 
ly there  are  two  major  concerns  to 
keep  in  mind  during  deliberation  on 
this  bill. 

First,  the  bills  defers  action  on  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  other  pend- 
ing authorizations.  General  revenue 
sharing  has  been  a  popular  program 
with  the  Congress  and  SUte  Gover- 
nors. If  last  year's  appropriation  is  the 
level  for  fiscal  year  1984.  an  additional 
$4.6  billion  in  budget  authority  would 
be  required,  resulting  in  a  total  bill 
level  that  would  be  $14.1  bUlion  above 
the  administration's  request. 

Second,  this  bill  exceeds  the  admin- 
istration's housing  request  by  $9.4  bil- 
lion. While  the  committee  is  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  budget  authority 
levels  have  decreased,  one  should  also 
note  that  outlays  have,  nonetheless, 
increased  over  the  same  time  period. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  these 
ideas  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  facing  $200  billion  def  1- 
ciU  unless  we  act  to  decrease,  not  in- 
crease. Federal  spending. 


TOWARD  JEPFERSONIAN 
BIPARTISANSHIP 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee's  Telethon  focused 
attention  on  our  great  former  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson.  While  every 
quote  of  that  great  President  could 
not  have  been  used,  there  was  the  very 
famous  quote  that  he  delivered  in  his 
first  inaugiunal  address  on  Mareh,  4, 
1801,  which  I  wish  had  been  used.  He 
said: 

My  fellow  citizens,  a  wlae  and  frugal  gov- 
ernment shall  restrain  men  from  injuring 
one  another  and  shall  leave  them  otherwise 
free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  Indus- 
try and  improvement  and  shall  not  take 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Democratic 
Party  woi<d  embrace  that  Jeffersooi- 
an  philosophy  as  we  address  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  there  would  be 
much  more  bipartisan  solidarity. 


i 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOtAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  I  legisUtive  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extoid  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  HH.  3133^ 

The  SPI:AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqtiest  of  the  genUonan  from 
Massachusetts? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-INDE- 
PENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1984 

Mr.  BOIAND.  Mr.  SoitakKr,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  ftulher 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJt  3133). 
makW  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPtAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  BCasachusetts  (Mr.  Bolamd). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SpeAker  atmounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to^ve  it. 

Mr.  WOtTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  \s  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  ttiat  a  quonmi  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vofep  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  324,  nays 
2,  not  voting  106,  as  follows: 


I 


Ackennan 

Addmbbo 

Aks^ 

AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 


BUlraUs 
BUley 
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Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonkw 

Bordd 

Boaoo 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 


Ooleiiian  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Oonsble 

Cooper 

Coreoian 

CoiwhUn 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Da«Me 

Davis 

delaOana 

DeUums 

DeWine 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Dotian 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 


Dutftin 

Owyer 

Dymally 

Oyaoo 

■srly 


(CA) 
(OK) 


(lA) 
(IL) 


VMCeU 


Feigiuui 
Periaiu 


Pteldi 

Fish 

FUppo 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Foraythc 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Garda 

Gaydos 

Oeidenaon 

Gekas 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Oincrich 

OUckman 

OonHdes 

Ooodling 

Oore 

Otamm 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouarlni 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

Ball.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hamraerachmidt 

Hance 

Harrison 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Higfatower 

HUer 

HUlis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

JenlLins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lsgomarslno 

Uuitos 


Leach 
Leath 


McDonald 


Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (BCD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

lS«r<r 

MsfKfty 

MarrioU 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

MeCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKiruiey 

McNulty 

Michel 

Mikulski 

HiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohsn 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panis 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Peruiy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

QuiUen 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

NAYS-2 
Solomon 


NOT  VOTING-106 


Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Scbulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharmon 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorskl 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
("Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ> 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spenae 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Symr 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
TorTi<»Ui 
Towns 
Valentine 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Andrews  (NO  Boggs  Chappie 

Applegate  Bonker  Cheney 

AuCoin  Boucher  Clay 

Badhsff*  Byron  Collins 

Bates  Carney  Conte 

Berman  Chappell  Conyers 


Craig 

Crockett 

Dau^ 

Derrick 

Diddnaon 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

norio 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gilrtions 

Gradison 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hoplcins 

Howard 

Hutto 


J<mes(TN) 

Kasen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Luken 

Lundine 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCahi 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mica 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nielsim 

Oberstar 

CXtinger 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Price 

Pritchard 
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PuraeU 

Rahall 

Rodino 

Rose 

Sabo 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Smith.  Denny 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Weber 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  CX>iaaTTIZ  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3133,  with  Mr.  Levitas  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, June  1,  1983,  the  cneric  had  read 
through  line  3  on  page  2. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  211,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  25,  1983, 
by,  and  if  offered  by,  RepresenUtive 
WiRTH.  even  if  affecting  portions  of 
the  bill  which  have  not  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

D  1030 
The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

RENTAL  HOUSIMC  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1)  is  reduced  in 
fiscal  year  1984  by  not  more  than 
$13,320,000  in  uncommitted  balances  of  au- 
thorizations provided  for  this  purpose  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  something  that  hap- 
pened in  my  district  this  week  and  to 
discuss  it  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

This  week,  in  my  city  of  Denver,  the 
city  council  passed  a  resolution  trying 
to  head  off  a  court  battle  between  the 
city  agency  of  DURA,  Denver  Urban 
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Roiewal  Authority,  •ad  the  Federal 
Ooveniinent  agency.  HUD.  over  $30 
mQUon  in  ctmtested  funds  from  con- 
tracti  and  acreements  made  long  ago. 
The  leaohitkm  the  city  councU  pancd 
aald  both  sides  should  do  everything 
pPMiiWt  to  avoid  court,  and  both  sides 
should  make  every  good-faith  attempt 
to  negotiate  and  come  to  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

The  dty  council  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  8  to  2. 1  hope  the 
Congress  also  makes  it  clear  we  prefer 
both  sides  try  to  settle  the  issue  rather 
than  litigate  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  about 
this.  I  hope  he  agrees  with  local  gov- 
ernment's attonpt  to  avoid  court,  too. 
if  at  aU  possible.  _,, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado. I.  too.  would  hope  that  the  issue 
raised  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado can  be  settled  out  of  court  and 
there  can  be  agreement,  between  the 
Denver  Urban  Renewal  Authority  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  is  in  concert  with 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Denver 
City  Council 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  I  share  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman's  sentiments  on 
this  issue.  Obviously,  if  this  matter, 
which  has  been  dragging  on.  can  be  re- 
solved without  Imig  delays  and  with- 
out litigation,  it  would  be  to  every- 
one's best  interests. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  both  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
monber.  because  we  all  know  how  pre- 
cious dollars  are  In  the  housing  area 
and  how  much  housing  is  needed.  The 
last  thing  the  country  needs  is  more 
litigation,  and  I  hope  that  both  sides 
can  come  to  an  agreement  promptly 
and  save  the  costs  and  delays  of  pro- 
tracted legal  actions. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
mouL  Housmo  APmjusiHATioit  runs 
For  payment  to  cover  loww,  not  otberwiae 
provided  for.  sustained  by  the  Special  Risk 
IiMursnce    Fund    and    General    Insurance 
Fund  as  authorised  by  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  (13  UAC.  171S»-3(b)  and 
1738c<f)).  $»3.»74.000.  to  remain  available 
untfl  expended. 

Durfnc  19M.  within  the  resources  avail- 
able, grass  obUffttions  for  direct  loans  are 
autborlaed  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
eanry  to  earrj  out  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
ttoul  Houstng  Act.  as  amended. 


During  1M4.  additional  commitmenU  to 
guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended.  shaU 
not  exceed  $45,900,000,000  of  loan  prlndpaL 
During  fiscal  year  1M4.  gross  obligations 
for  direct  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $56,390,000 
are  authorised  for  paymecti  under  section 
230(a)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  from  the  Insurance  fund  chargea- 
ble for  benefiU  on  the  mortgage  covering 
the  property  to  which  the  payments  made 
relate,  and  payments  in  connection  with 
such  obligations  are  hereby  approved. 

Mr.  GONZAIjEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  because  I  am  extremely  concerned 
that  in  addressing  the  proposed 
TBCAP.  the  temporary  mortgage  as- 
sistance program  regulations,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  report  could 
be  used  and  I  think,  intended  or  not.  is 
likely  to  be  used  to  undercut  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  court  that  has  the 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  im- 
plementation of  the  sssignment  and 
the  TMAP  programs. 

I  regret  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  attempting  to  distort  the 
legislative  history  that  was  established 
in  1980  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  invade 
the  authorization  committee's  domain. 
Usually  It  is  the  other  way  around. 

Indeed.  I  am  concerned  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  could  have  a  very 
negative  effect  on  the  pending  court 
action. 

^leaking  on  behalf  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  that  created  the  tempo- 
rary mortgage  assistance  program  in 
1980.  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the 
principles  we  established  at  that  time. 
The  T»4AP  program  was  created 
solely  to  provide  an  alternative 
method  that  would  be  less  costly  to 
the  Federal  Government  than  the  as- 
signment program  because  with 
TMAP.  the  whole  mortgage  would  not 
have  to  be  iMdd  off  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  to 
become  the  mortgagee  prior  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  mortgagor. 

When  the  TMAP  legislation  was 
drafted  and  agreed  to  in  conference, 
the  Banking  Committee  was  fully 
aware  of  the  amended  stipulation  af- 
fecting the  Ferrell  case  and  the  assign- 
ment program  that  was  agreed  to  in 
1979.  The  legislation  was  drafted  to 
assure  the  TMAP  program  would 
follow  the  principles  established  in 
that  case  and  in  the  amended  stipula- 
tion. There  is  no  question  that  it  was 
intended  that  homeowners  be  provid- 
ed the  same  kind  of  assistance 
through  the  TMAP  program  that  is 
available  through  the  assignment  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  TMAP  program 
was  to  be  offered  as  an  alternative  to, 
but  not  a  replacement  for,  the  assign- 
ment program.  Indeed,  there  may  be 
circumstances  when  assignment  may 
be  preferable  to  TMAP. 

It  is  distressing,  to  me.  and  to  many 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
that  HX7D  has  not  done  enough  re- 


cently to  expand  the  use  of  the  aadgn- 
ment  program  during  theae  troubled 
economic  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
HUD  is  prNneditatedly  cruel  and  cold 
hearted  and  In  obvious  disregard  of 
congressional  intent  embodied  in  these 
programs  passed  after  big  debate  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  also  distressing 
that,  instead  of  modifying  the  TMAP 
regiilations  quickly  to  bring  them  in 
compliance  with  the  standards  of  the 
assignment  program,  as  the  legislation 
originally  intended  and  as  the  court 
has  so  recently  so  directed.  HUD  is  ap- 
pealing the  decision  and  thereby  as- 
suring the  TMAP  program  will  be  fur- 
ther delayed. 

These  are  difficult  times,  particular- 
ly for  families  that  have  lost  their  Jobs 
and  are  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
homes.  Perhaps  my  colleagues,  sur- 
rounded in  luxurious  comfort,  may  not 
be  aware  of  how  too  many  Americans 
and  their  families  are  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  absolute  homelessness.  even 
now,  much  less  homeownership  and 
their  ability  to  continue  homeowner- 
ship.  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  transcend 
our  enviroiunent.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  Member  in  this  House  who  has 
ever  had  anything  short  of  luxurious 
housing.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  are 
Americans  right  now  who  are  being 
thrown  out  into  the  streets  and  who 
are  losing  their  homes  throughout  our 
land,  not  Just  in  isolated  comers  of  the 
country.  It  is  no  different  than  the 
mud  slide  in  our  Western  States, 
where  we  can  read  in  comfort  about  it 
here  but  it  does  not  diminish  the  acute 
distress  to  those  Americans.  And  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  turn  our  backs 
and  do  it  cruelly  and  coldly  and  allow 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  fur- 
ther implement  the  subversion  of  con- 
gressional programs  and  intent  so  bla- 
tant that  the  courts  themselves  have 
indicted  HUD.  The  language  of  the 
Chicago  court  recently  was  plain  and 
clear  an  indictment  of  HUD's  cold,  de- 
liberate thwarting  and  contravening  of 
plain  congressional  intent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzaub) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gohza- 
UEZ  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
27.260  families  applied  for  the  assign- 
ment program:  only  3,800  were  accept- 
ed, and  approximately  19,700  FHA-in- 
sured  homes  were  lost  through  fore- 
closure. 

Any  Member  who  has  been  in  touch 
with  constituents  in  the  category  will 
know  that  these  are  not  American 
families  trying  to  cheat  the  taxpayer 
or  the  government  of  our  country. 
They  are  Just  plain  American  families 
that,  through  years,  have  maintained 
their  payments  and  are  dying  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
but.  through  no  fault  of  their  own— in 


fact,  bccatise  of  the  very  policies  of 
this  Oongreas  in  the  last  2  yean-do 
not  have  employmmt.  Tlie  record  of 
abynal  turning  back  on  the  part  of 
HUD  must  be  compelled  to  be 
changed 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  recent  mem- 
orandum Issued  by  HOD.  which  dari- 
f ies  the  buls  upon  irtiich  a  recently 
unemploytd  mortgagor  wiU  be  deter- 
mined to  have  a  reasonable  i«ogpect 
for  repaying  this  mortgage  in  full,  will 
result  in  more  families  recdving  help. 
This  recent  trend  happened  only  after 
we  passed  the  Home  MMtgage  Relief 
Assistance  Act  a  couple  of  wedcs  ago.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Dqiartment  take 
many  more  such  stqia,  including 
bringing  the  TMAP  regulations  into 
compliance  with  the  statute*  and  the 
amended  gtipulations.  I  say  it  is  time 
we  in  Congress  stop  this  needless  cni- 
df ication  of  many  Americans  on  the 
false  altar  of  a  false  ideology,  of  sleasy 
economics  and  programs  that  have 
plainly  not  worked  in  2  years  and  are 
even  resulting  in  the  monstrous— the 
monstrous— deficit  that  no  govern- 
ment in  history  has  ever  had  to  con- 
front as  we  have  now. 

liCs.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

BCr.  Chslrman.  I  am  sorely  tenu>ted 
to  speak  against  the  HUD-independent 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  No  one  is  nunre  committed 
to  the  fimctions  that  these  programs 
perform  than  myself.  While  I  con- 
gratulate the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  itg  distinguished  chairman  for 
its  expedttious  conslderati<»  of  this 
measure,  I  regret  that  the  House  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  consicter 
H.R.  1.  the  hou^ng  authorization  bill, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  and 
Banking  Committee  worked  on  the  au- 
thorizing bill  diligently. 

Our  bill  was  submitted  within 
budget  and  well  before  the  May  15 
deadline. 

Despite  this,  a  regrettable  schedul- 
ing arrangement  has  caused  the  ap- 
prcq>riatio|is  measure  to  be  considered 
before  the  authorizing  bilL 

It  is  my  hope  that  significant  initia- 
tives contained  in  H.R.  1  will  be  ac- 
commodated in  future  appn^riation 
negotiations  and  that  courteous  and 
thoughtful  consideration  will  be  given 
to  HJl.  1,  not  only  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  but  by  the 
fullHousa 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  the 
will  of  this  body  as  reflected  in  the 
pending  floor  deliberations  on  HH.  1 
be  taken  into  full  consideration. 

I  i4>plaild  the  Appnvriations  Com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  impact  of 
the  deep  outs  in  assisted  housing  over 
the  last  2  years  by  restoring  funding 
to  more  impropriate  levels.  I  also  fully 


concur  with  the  ccnnmittee's  conslder- 
aUe  reservations  about  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  voucher  program.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  tliat  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  tills  reasoning  did  not 
extend  to  excluding  funding  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  reservations 
about  this  appropriation  bilL  I  grudg- 
ini^  support  its  passage  only  with  se- 
rious reservations.  I  hope  the  future 
opptxtunities  wUl  present  themselves 
for  the  authorizing  committee  to  tiave 
its  Mil  moved  with  dispatch  and  with 
tlie  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
entire  House. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gomzalbz) 
has  referred  to  language  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  regarding  the  tempo- 
rary mortgage  assistance  payments 
(TMAP)  program.  The  TMAP  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  1980  to  pre- 
vent further  atxiuisition  of  single- 
family  mortgages  by  helping  those 
hmneowners  who  have  experienced 
tonporary  financial  problems  and 
cannot  meet  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments. The  program  was  expected  to 
reduce  outlays  from  the  FHA  fund  by 
precluding  the  necessity  of  an  insur- 
ance (daim  resulting  from  mortgage  as- 
signment or  foreclosure. 

It  is  distressing  that  3  years  after 
TMAP  was  authorized,  the  program 
has  not  been  implemented.  That  is 
why  the  language  was  included  in  the 
committee's  report. 

The  Department  and  the  District 
Court  of  Chicago  are  in  disagreement 
on  few  points  in  the  program  regula- 
tions. The  desire  of  the  (x>mmittee  is 
that  the  TKCAP  program  be  imple- 
mented as  qui(dcly  as  possible. 

What  is  clear  is  that  If  both  sides 
maintain  their  respective  positions,  ad- 
ditional outlajrs  will  be  made  from  the 
FHA  fund.  More  importantly,  home- 
owners bi  default  will  not  receive  this 
important  a8sistance.» 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  a  very  brief  collo- 
quy on  the  subject  of  shared  housing 
for  the  elderly.  The  chairman's  leader- 
ship in  this  field  is  well  known,  and  I 
think  that  shared  housing  for  the  el- 
derly is  a  concept.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
has  a  great  deal  of  potential.  Under 
t><e  leadership  of  Chairman  Rotbal, 
we  have  studied  it  on  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee. 

The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  shared-housing  arrange- 
ments for  the  elderly  is  only  about  a 
third  of  what  traditional  housing  ar- 
rangements cost.  I  think  this  would  be 
an  ideal  kind  of  cost  saving  effort  for 
us  to  look  at  while  at  the  same  time 
expanding  housing  options  for  senior 
citizens  in  this  country.  One  way  to  do 
it  would  be  to  make  these  kinds  of 
shared-housing  arrangements  eligible 


for  funding  under  the  secti<m  8  pro- 
gram. This  could  be  done  without  any 
Increase  in  funding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  if  at 
some  point  along  the  way  we  might  be 
able  to  work  out  this  kind  of  cost 
saving  approach  that  could  serve  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wtdeh)  has  placed  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  what  he 
considers  a  very  important  concept 
with  respect  to  housing  for  the  eldw- 

ly. 

The  shared  housing  concept  is  a  par- 
ti(nilar  area  that  needs,  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  a  very  critical  point  in  this 
area.  It  could  be  an  important  concept, 
and  it  is  an  approach,  through  the  use 
of  existing  section  8  f  un(is.  that  might 
be  very  helpful.  My  Judgment  would 
be  that  it  could  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments,  and  I  want  to 
as£<u%  him  that  we  will  consider  fund- 
ing this  kind  of  a  <»n<xpt  pending 
Senate  action  on  this  bill,  the  HUD 
bill,  and  also  pending  action  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  of  course.  It  is  a 
program  that  is  not  authorized  at  this 
time,  and  I  would  wel(»me  its  being 
authorized.  At  that  point  in  time, 
speaking  for  myself  and,  I  am  sure,  for 
some  of  the  other  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  we  would  give  it  the 
consideration  that  would  bring  this 
particular  (»n(%pt  into  being. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  him  for  his  help  on  this  and 
many  other  matters  pending  in  the 
House.      

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wtden)  for  raising  this  issue  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  committee  today. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  has 
been  some  concern  expressed  in  the 
House  about  a  situation  where  we  are 
legislating  on  appropriation  bills,  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  this  subcom- 
mittee has  been  reluctant  to  under- 
take major  housing  initiatives  of  the 
sort  the  gentleman  is  suggesting,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping and  bringing  to  the  floor  a 
major  housing  bill.  However,  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  area  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored in  terms  of  more  efficient  serv- 
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Ices  for  the  elderly  in  our  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oreem)  for  his  consider- 
ation as  welL 

As  I  say.  my  interest  in  this  is  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  very  often  that 
we  can  come  up  with  a  way  to  serve 
older  people  and  make  them  more 
ctanf  mrtahle  and  at  the  same  time  save 
money.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
willingness  to  work  with  me  on  this, 
and  hopefully  we  wlU  be  able  to  get 
this  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

D  1040 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 
EmmomiBiTAL  raoracnoii  Agbmct 
skLAMxa  um  txrtKSES 

For  neconry  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  hire  of  pasaenser 
motor  vehicles:  hire,  mslntenance.  and  oper- 
ation of  aircraft:  uniforms,  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorised  by  5  U.S.C.  5M1- 
5M2:  services  as  authorized  by  5  UAC. 
3109,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  08-18:  purehaae  of  reprints:  Ubrary 
memberships  in  societies  or  aasocUtions 
which  issue  publications  to  memben  only  or 
at  a  price  to  members  lower  than  to  sub- 
scribers who  are  not  members:  and  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses:  $5<7.88».000:  Provid- 
ed.  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  purposes  of  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Panels  established  under 
section  2003  of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  recovery  Act.  as  amended  <42  U^.C. 
0913). 

KKSKASCH  AMD  DKVKLOPMXITT 

For  researeh  and  development  activities. 
$142,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30. 1985. 

ABATSMKIIT.  COHTBOL,  AMD  COMPUAMCK 

I^>r  abatement,  control,  and  compliance 
acUvities.  $370,375,000.  to  remain  avaiUble 
until  September  30.  1985:  Provided,  That 
n«ie  of  these  funds  may  be  expended  for 
purposes  of  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery panels  established  under  section  2003 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  as  amended  (42  U^.C.  6913).  or  for  sup- 
port to  State,  regional,  local  and  Interstate 
agencies  in  accordance  with  subtitle  D  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended, 
other  than  section  4008(a)(2)  or  4009. 
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I  ormiD  BY  MB.  wnTR 

Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Wibth:  Page 
14.  line  16.  strike  "$5«7J89.000"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$<12J80.000". 

Page  14.  line  22.  strike  "$142,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$165,600,000". 

Page  15.  line  3.  strike  "$370,375,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$521,511,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  whether  the  amendments  Just 
read  are  the  amendments  offered  en 
bloc  which  were  made  in  order  by  the 
rule? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are.  These  are  the  three  amendments 


made  in  order  under  the  rule  to  be  of- 
fered en  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  in  sum- 
mary, before  discussing  this  in  greater 
detail,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  bring  the  level  of  EPA  funding  up 
to  the  1981  level  of  fimding.  EPA  has 
been,  over  the  last  2V4  years,  dramati- 
cally cut  and  the  amendments  I  offer 
seek  to  close  that  chapter  in  the  life  of 
a  Ftederal  agency  that  this  House 
opened  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Over  that  period  subcommittees  of 
the  House  have  extensively  investigat- 
ed the  practices  and  policies  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  since 
1981.  The  result  has  been  a  score  of 
resignations  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Agency,  repeated  serious  blows  to 
the  moral  of  EPA  staff,  and  an  agency 
which  has  devoted  more  than  a  year  to 
defending  itself  rather  than  being  able 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  which  the 
Congrejs  created  for  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  review  today  that 
long  history  complied  in  the  records  of 
House  subcommittees  regarding  alle- 
gations of  misdeeds.  This  Is  not  the 
issue  here. 

What  is  at  issue  are  the  budget  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  former  administra- 
tor and  her  staff.  But  they  are  not 
only  the  budget  policies  of  an  EPA  ad- 
minstration  Members  of  this  House 
have  roundly  criticized.  They  are  our 
own  budget  policies  for  that  agency. 
VoT  2  years  the  House  has  acquiesced 
in  massive,  severe  budget  cuts  at  the 
EPA.  These  cuts  are  a  prime  reason 
why  the  agency  cannot  today  pi:t)tect 
the  American  public  from  polluted  air, 
contaminated  water,  toxic  chemicals 
and  hazardous  wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  the  belief  that  it  is  time  for 
this  House  to  step  away  from  the  role 
of  critic  of  the  EPA  and  to  begin  to 
play  a  responsible  role  in  rebuilding  it. 
My  amendment  would  seek  to  re- 
store to  the  EPA  operating  budget  a 
fraction  of  the  resources  which  have 
been  stripped  away  over  the  last  3 
fiscal  years.  The  amendment  would  re- 
store funds  to  the  three  basic  accounts 
of  the  EPA  operating  budget:  salaries 
and  expenses:  research  and  develop- 
ment; and  abatement,  control  and 
compliance. 

To  summarize  briefly,  almost  a  third 
of  the  EPA  staff  has  been  let  go  since 
1981.  The  agency  is  critically  short  of 
personnel  in  almost  every  field. 

The  regional  offices,  for  example, 
have  begged  for  inspectors  for  the 
thousands  of  active  hazardous  waste 
sites  nationwide— inspections  that  this 
Congress  mandated  under  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
in  1976. 

We  have  seen  a  2-year  drain  of  key 
scientific  personnel  at  the  EPA.  The 
staff  of  the  EPA  over  the  last  3  years 
has  been  cut  by  practically  a  third,  by 
over  3,000  positions.  The  regional  of- 
fices are  begging  for  inspectors  for  the 


thousands  of  hazardous  waste  sites. 
We  have  lost  scores  and  scores  of  sci- 
entists, the  kind  of  taloit  that  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  pick  up  the  respon- 
sibility, for  example,  of  understanding 
and  furthering  the  acid  rain  issue. 

Area  after  area  within  the  EPA  has 
been  cut  dramatically.  In  the  area  of 
research  and  development,  perhaps 
the  most  hard  hit.  53  percent  of  the 
EPA  research  budget  has  been  cut. 
That  massive  decline  in  the  RAD  ac- 
count from  $254  million  to  $119  mil- 
lion over  a  2-year  period  of  time  is  in- 
house.  for  the  most  part,  or  intramu- 
ral research  carried  in  the  salaries  and 
expenses  account. 

This  drastic  reduction,  more  than  53 
percent  in  the  RAD  account.  Jeopard- 
izes not  only  current  environmental 
protection  efforts,  but  our  children's 
future. 

The  Agency  cannot  issue  sound  reg- 
ulations without  adequate  research 
funding  progress,  and  pollution  con- 
trol technology  in  industry  after  in- 
dustry will  be  hobbled.  RAD  funding 
by  industry  in  the  United  SUtes  has 
declined  in  recent  years,  parallel  to 
the  decline  in  EPA.  as  the  private 
sector  sees  the  public  sector  is  not  seri- 
ous about  the  business  of  going  about 
the  business  of  basic  research  on  the 
increasing  number  of  environmental 
problems  we  are  coming  to  under- 
stand. 

In  virtually  every  area,  each  one  of 
the  areas  I  have  touched  upon,  sub- 
committees of  the  House  have  imcov- 
ered  serious  evidence  of  lack  of  re- 
sources available  to  the  EPA  to  do 
their  Job.  This  goes  on. 

We  have  found  that  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  time  for  us  to  Join 
with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in  the  strength- 
ening of  the  EPA. 

The  argxunent  has  been  made  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  and  the 
argument  will  be  made  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  added  significant 
amounts  of  money.  But  significant 
amoimts  of  money  to  what?  Signifi- 
cant amounts  of  money  to  the  ravaged 
budget  that  Ms.  Gorsuch  proposed  for 
the  EPA.  a  dramatic  cut  that  nobody 
in  this  House  took  seriously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wirth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Vtt.  Chairman,  ravages 
in  a  budget  proposed  by  IiIs.  Oorsuch 
which  nobody.  I  believe,  in  this  House 
took  seriously.  The  appropriation  of- 
fered by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  a  budget  of  approximately  a 
little  over  a  billion  dollars  adds  a 
grand  total  of  $40  million. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to 
bring  the  EPA  budget  in  nominal  dol- 
lars, not  1981  dollars,  but  today's  dol- 
lars, up  to  the  1981  level  which  is 


bringing  it  back  to  where  we  were  in 
1981. 

Why?  Because  we  have  aeoi  the  ex- 
traordinary needs  at  the  EPA.  the  fact 
that  this  country  supports  and  wants 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  be  an  effective  agency  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  research  issue  after  re- 
search issue. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  all  is 
the  issue  of  acid  rain. 

We  saw,  for  example,  most  recently 
in  New  Ekigland  the  fact  that  many 
utility  compuiies,  seeing  the  fact  that 
the  research  going  on  that  they  had 
funded  may  be  damaging  to  their  in- 
terests, and  was  certainly  damaging  to 
the  environment,  are  pulling  out  of  a 
better  understanding  about  what  we 
can  do  related  to  acid  rain.  We  must 
pick  up  that  burden  and  continue  the 
effort  on  acid  rain,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  this  House. 
House  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  and  the  Democratic  side,  to  meet 
our  commitment  to  the  kind  of  clean 
environment  that  the  American 
people  want  on  behalf  of  their  own 
health  and  safety.  This  is  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Ruekelshaus  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  is  going  to  ask  for  more 
money.  The  other  body  has  put  this 
money  in  on  that  side,  and  let  us  do  it 
on  this  skle  and  make  sUre  that  the 
House  is  on  the  record  also  supporting 
health  and  safety  for  the  American 
people  in  the  ESPA. 

Mr.  McCLOSEIET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guii>hed  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRtH). 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  a  time  of 
massive,  increasing  environmental 
problems,  this  is  no  time  to  cut  back 
the  enfotcement  capabilities  of  the 
EPA. 

I  hail  f  icm  Indiana  and  I  have  about 
11  or  12  years  of  experience  as  a 
mayor  in  a  community  which  is  con- 
stantly being  besieged  by  toxic  waste 
problems.! 
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It  would  seem  not  a  month  goes  by 
that  there  is  not  a  new  toxic  waste 
dump  discovered  in  the  Monroe 
County.  Ind..  area  and  to  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  taking 
the  lead  in  proposing  a  measiure  of  this 
sort  is  so  Important  to  all  50  States  of 
the  Union.  Each  of  our  environmental 
laws,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Clean  Water 
Act,  Resources  Conservation  Recovery 
Act.  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  deleinttes  major  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  States.  But  does 
so  within  the  context  of  setting  Feder- 
al standards  that  the  States  must 
meet  because  we  have  learned  through 
hard  experience  that  pollution  control 


is  a  national  issue  that  must  be  dealt 
with  nationally. 

Industry  caimot  comply  with  SO  dif- 
ferent clean  air  standards.  SO  different 
water  standards,  and  50  different  haz- 
ardous waste  standards  in  SO  different 
States.  Pollution  from  one  State  may 
affect  not  only  that  State  but  the 
people  across  the  border  in  adjoining 
States,  and  the  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  research  facili- 
ties and  technical  staff  necessary  for 
efficient  regulation.  Therefore,  re- 
sponsibUity  has  been  delegated  to  the 
States  for  carrying  out  environmental 
policies  that  are  clearly  national  in 
scope. 

It  is  critical  that  if  we  ask  the  States 
to  do  such  programs  we  help  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  for  these  programs. 
We  all  know  that  State  governments 
are  facing  an  economic  crunch  of  enor- 
mous magnitude.  The  States  cannot 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  they, 
have,  let  alone  assume  new  responsi- 
bilities unless  the  EPA  provides  addi- 
tional support  for  the  State  environ- 
mental programs. 

The  Wirth  amendment  will  provide 
$65  million  in  additional  grants  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  air,  water,  and  haz- 
ardous waste  programs. 

Those  funds  are  essential  if  we  are 
serious  about  delegating  responsibility 
for  these  programs  to  the  States. 

The  National  Governors  Association 
recently  reported  that  the  reduction 
in  the  EPA  State  grants  program 
would  require  curtailment  in  a  number 
of  environmental  protection  activities 
by  a  level  at  least  proportionate  to  the 
reduction  in  Federal  support. 

Because  States  may  still  be  required 
to  respond  to  Federal  mandatory  re- 
quirements, the  activities  most  likely 
to  be  curtailed  by  the  States  Include 
resource-intensive  activities,  such  as 
monitoring  of  ambient  pollution 
levels,  monitoring  of  compliance  by 
emission  sources,  permitting  technical 
support,  and  enforcement  in  all  envi- 
nmmental  media. 

Grants  to  the  States  have  been  re- 
duced substantially  in  real  terms  and 
the  States  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
their  commitment  to  environmental 
pollution  control  programs.  If  we  are 
to  make  a  new  beginning  now  we  must 
Join  hands  with  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  assure  that  adequate 
resources  are  available  to  them  to 
make  that  new  beginning  a  coopera- 
tive venture. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  very  important 
that  we  give  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  who  is 
likely  to  have  a  distinguished  record, 
all  reasonable  financial  resources  to 
accomplish  his  worthy  mission. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  sup- 
port the  gentlewoman's  i^ecommenda- 
tion  that  we  approve  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Rbcoro  a 
letter  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  sent  to 
our  chairman  and  I  Just  want  to  brief- 
ly read  one  line  from  it. 

It  says: 

We  strongly  support  your  amendment  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  bill  for  HUD 
and  independent  agencies  that  will  return 
EPA's  operating  budget  to  its  fiscal  year 
1981  level  of  $1.3  bilUon. 

At  a  time  when  we  urgently  need  more  in- 
formation to  make  rational  environmental 
control  decisions,  it  is  Irrational  to  reduce 
research  and  develiqiment. 

And  then  goes  on  to  indicate  that 
this  amendment  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  those  who  suffer  risk  in  the 
workplace  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

The  letter  follows: 

IMDOSTBIAL  UMIOM 

Depabtmkmt.  AFL-CIO, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  31. 19S3. 
Hon.  TmoTHY  E.  Wibth. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Tiic:  We  strongly  support  your 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee bill  for  HUD  and  independent  agencies 
that  will  return  EPA's  operating  badgei  to 
its  fiscal  year  1981  level  of  $1.3  billion. 

At  a  time  when  we  urgently  need  more  in- 
formation to  make  rational  environmental 
control  decisions,  it  is  irrational  to  reduce 
researeh  and  development. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act- 
passed  only  after  years  of  struggle  by  a  coa- 
lition of  labor  and  environmental  organiza- 
tions—has provisions  important  to  the  re- 
duction of  risli  in  the  workplace.  The  Act  is 
not  being  properly  implemented:  Key  en- 
forcement provisions  are  l)eing  ignored. 
Hopefully,  the  policies  that  led  to  this  rejec- 
tion of  a  congressional  mandate  wiU  change. 
But  policies  without  funds  are  meaningless 
gestures. 

The  Noise  Control  program  needs  to  be  re- 
stored. Normal  hearing  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  and  safety  in  the 
workplace.  This  program  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Burford  admin- 
istration. It  should  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 

EPA's  work  in  the  field  of  ionizing  and 
non-ionizing  radiation  has  taken  crippling 
setbacks.  It  will  take  millions  of  dollars  to 
return  the  program  to  even  its  pre-Reagan 
miniscule  size. 

These  are  some  examples  of  EIPA  pro- 
grams of  special  concern  to  workers  and 
their  families.  We  urge  you  to  ignore  those 
whose  vision  extends  only  to  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year.  The  future  of  our  nation— its 
economic  vitality,  security,  and  the  Ameri- 
can quality  of  life— depends  on  our  ability  to 
manage  the  environment  of  the  community 
and  the  workplace. 
Sincerely, 

HOWABD  D.  Samotl, 

Presid/tnt, 
Industrial  Union  Department 
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Mn.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
riae  in  itroiic  nipport  of  the  Wlrth 
•amendment,  and  it  ia  obvious  why  we 
need  it. 

A  reeent  CBO  analysis  had  come  f  or- 
want  iwltiti**'^  that  EPA's  operating 
budcet  had  decreased  by  44  percent  in 
real  doUan  since  IMl  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Agency's  rewonsibillties, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  hasardous 
wastes,  are  increasinc.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perathre  we  act  today  on  the  Wirth 
amendment. 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  these 
decreaaes  has  already  been  stated.  The 
53-percent  cut  in  RAD  has  been  signif- 
icant. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Sdenoe  and  Technology  I  can 
attest  to  that. 

I  think  for  starters  the  Agency  Is  not 
really  developing  the  environmental 
data  base  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
make  statutory  decisions. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  had 
recently  stated,  in  amplifying  the 
point  that  the  daU  base  simply  is  not 
there. 

A  lack  of  fundamental  information  is  the 
major  won  the  asency  has  failed  to  meet 
some  of  the  reculatory  deadlines  established 
by  the  Congreas. 

The  other  point  to  make  is  that  not 
only  is  the  RAD  money  not  available, 
but  a  second  problem  seems  to  be  the 
Agency's  lack  of  resources  to  meet  the 
regulattvy  deadlines  established  by 
this  Congress.  Those  deadlines  have 
since  become  meaningless. 

So.  the  subcommittee  bill  essentially 
holds  the  spending  cuts  in  place,  until 
Mr.  Rodtelshaus  can  sulnnlt  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  request. 

There  is  no  question  all  of  us  want 
to  support  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in  his 
stewardship  at  EPA.  I  am  confident  he 
will  submit  a  realistic  budget  request 
for  EPA.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  keep  in  mind  two 
things:  First  of  all.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
has  not  endorsed,  I  repeat,  he  has  not 
endmsed  the  subcommittee's  EPA 
budget.  Second,  he  has  not  q)ecif  ically 
opposed  the  Wirth  amendment. 

So.  I  think  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  when 
he  does  submit  his  request  I  am  quite 
confident  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Wirth  amendment 
is  our  first  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
reocHutruction  of  the  EPA. 

I  would  like  to  leave  my  colleagues 
with  an  adage  particularly  pertinent 
to  the  Wirth  amendment,  that  is  for 
us  not  to  put  off  for  tomorrow  what 
we  can  accomplish  today. 

I  yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  WnxH). 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
fiscal  year  19S4  appropriation  for  EPA 
operating  programs  by  $219.7  million. 
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from  $1.08  billion  now  provided  in    and  of  itself,  solve  all  of  its  problems. 

HJl.  8183  to  $1.8  billion.  Of  this  in-    Unless  we  give  EPA  the  tools— the 

$28.6  million  would  be  added    money  and  the  personnel— to  do  the 
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for  EPA  research  and  develotnnent  ac- 
tivities performed  through  contracU 
and  grants.  The  amendment  simply  re- 
stiHres  research  and  development  fimd- 
ing  levels  to  the  1982  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Oeorge  Santayana 
once  observed  that  "those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it."  I  can  think  of  no  better 
words  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  keep  in  mind  as  we  vote  on  this 
issue.  In  many  ways,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  tanportant  environmental 
votes  the  Members  will  have  to  cast 
this  year. 

We  have  witnessed  the  decimation 
and  systematic  degradation  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  EPA— which  is  to  protect 
the  health  and  environment  of  the 
American  people. 

It  would  be  easy,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, to  blame  all  this  on  the  now- 
departed  and  largely  unlamented 
former  Administrator  and  her  col- 
leagues, who  so  badly  mismanaged  the 
Agency  that  it  took  six  congrasional 
committees  using  six  sledge  hammers 
6  months  to  begin  the  Protection 
Agency.  The  problem  faced  by  the 
American  people  is  far  greater  and  far 
more  complex  than  the  poor  Judgment 
of  a  group  of  political  liand-maidens  to 
America's  corporate  polluters.  These 
political  appointees  needed  help.  And 
they  got  it  from  an  administration 
eager  to  cater  to  the  polluters. 

They  got  their  help  in  the  form  of 
major  cutbacks  in  funding  for  all 
levels  of  EPA  activities.  It  was  not 
enough  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
Agency  subverted  it  from  within  by 
withholding  or  delaying  cleanup  ac- 
tivities. The  administration  carried  its 
attack  on  a  clean  environment  a  step 
further  by  cutting  EPA's  budget  to  the 
point  where  even  dedicated  employees 
were  unable  to  do  the  Job  the  Ameri- 
can people  count  on  them  to  perform. 

No  area  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  budget  has  been  cut 
more  ruthlessly  and  more  reclilessly 
than  fimds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  administration's  request  for 
1984  funding  represents  a  cut  of  S3 
percent  over  what  we  fimded  the 
Agency  for  in  1981. 

Does  anyone  seriously  think  that  we 
have  so  cleverly  handled  our  environ- 
mental problems  that  the  vital  long 
range  research  needed  can  be  cut  by 
more  than  half? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Reagan 
administration  policymakers  decided 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  assist  the  cor- 
porate polluters  of  America  would  be 
to  cripple  the  Agency's  ability  to  iden- 
tify long-term  problems  and  plan  cost- 
effective,  science-based  solutions.  For 
the  President  simply  to  appoint  a  man 
of  personal  integrity  like  William 
Ruckelshaus  to  direct  EPA  wiU  not.  in 


job.  all  the  good  public  relati<ms  inten- 
tions in  the  world  won't  accomplish 
anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  frequmtly  said 
that  knowledge  is  power.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  area  of  scientific 
knowledge,  particularly  scientific 
knowledge  that  relates  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  American  people  certainly  do 
hot  want  less  environmental  protec- 
tion. Time  after  time,  in  one  national 
poll  after  another,  the  American 
people  have  expressed  themselves  sol- 
idly behind  strengthening  the  integri- 
ty and  capabilities  of  the  EPA  to  pro- 
tect their  health  and^nvironment. 

The  American  people  want  more  re- 
search on  the  problems  of  acid  rain. 

The  American  people  want  more  re- 
search done  on  cleaning  up  the  water 
we  drink,  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the 
land  on  which  we  live  and  plant  our 
crops. 

The  American  people  want  more 
done  in  research  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  our  need  to  dispose  of 
deadly  toxic  wastes  safely  and  eco- 
nomically. 

We  are  in  a  catch-22  situation.  When 
we  come  to  the  various  committees  of 
the  Congress  that  wish  to  establish 
sane,  cost-effective  environmental  reg- 
ulations and  laws,  we  are  told  by  in- 
dustry and  by  administration  spokes- 
men that  we  do  not  luiow  enough.  But 
yet  when  we  come  to  set  realistic  re- 
search budget  fimding  levels  we  are 
told  that  that  is  too  much. 

We  are  told:  Do  not  set  a  level  of 
adequate  research  funding  that  would 
give  us  the  luiowledge  to  impose  realis- 
tic, cost-effective,  sensible  environ- 
mental restraints  on  all  of  us— on  in- 
dustry and  the  public  alike. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  recently 
joined  forces  to  sue  EPA  and  force  it 
to  do  the  necessary  basic  research  that 
Government  must  have  in  ordr.-  to  set 
sensible,  cost-effective  environmental 
standards  by  which  industry  can  plan 
its  long-term  investments  in  new 
plants  and  equipment? 

a  1100 

To  us  in  Congress,  is  it  not  ironic  the 
two  ends  of  the  spectrum  should  Join 
together  in  saying,  "EPA,  you  don't 
know  enough  to  do  your  Job.  You 
don't  know  enough  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  American  people  and  we 
have  Joined  forces,  spokesmen  for  in- 
dustry and  spokesmen  for  the  environ- 
ment and  health  of  the  American 
people,  in  telling  you  to  get  off  your 
duffs  and  do  the  Job  so  that  you  have 
the  knowledge  to  help  industry  make 
intelligent  decisions  that  will  not  be 
wasteful,  that  will  not  be  silly,  that 


wm  not  add  on  unneocMary  burdens  to 
an  industisr.  that  we  want  to  be  com- 
petitive, that  we  want  to  comnete  ef- 
fectively in  global  oommeroe.  but  we 
also  want  to  make  the  neoemary 
changes  in  the  ways  of  doing  business 
that  will  protect  the  health  and  oivi- 
ronment  of  the  American  people." 

In  to<toy's  New  York  Times.  Thurs- 
day. June  2.  a  headline,  "Dow  An- 
nounces Program  To  Allay  Fear  on 
Dioxin." 

They  announced  a  research  and 
public  relations  program  to  allay  con- 
cern about  dioxin  contamination.  The 
press  release  is  dateJ  Midland,  Mich.; 
yes.  Mldlsnd.  Bfich.  That  Is  the  plant 
that  is  spewing  dioxin  Into  the  Tit- 
Ubawassee  River  every  day.  we  know 
not  how  much  because  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co..  in  its  infinite  wtodom.  and  its 
infinite  stnse  of  corporate  morality 
and  re^Mhsibillty,  wiU  not  allow  Fed- 
eral scientists  to  come  into  their  plant 
and  to  invect  and  analyse  what  they 
are  spewing  into  the  river  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  toxic. 

Now  we  do  not  know  how  toxic 
dioxin  is  because  we  have  not  done  the 
research.  We  do  know  that  it  is  deadly 
toxic  to  laboratory  animals,  we  do 
know  that  one-tenth  of  one  drop  of 
dioxin  in  an  Olympic  swimming  pool 
makes  it  deadly  toxic  for  laboratory 
animals,  we  do  know  that  it  is  150 
times  more  toxic  than  the  next  most 
toxic  chemical  mankind  has  ever  pro- 
duced: namely,  cyanide,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  are  the  tolerable  levels  of 
dioxin.  Wte  think  it  is  one  part  per 
quadrabillon.  It  is  in  the  area  of  a 
quadrabillon. 

Bfr.  Chslnuan.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  which  will 
raise  the  level  of  funding  for  RAD  in 
1984  to  the  same  level  at  which  we 
funded  this  research  in  1082. 

Mr.  MOUNARL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chiirman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wirth  amendment. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  throughout  the  past  year  on 
the  problems  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  indeed,  there 
have  been  many  issues  raised  during 
the  course  of  our  debates  in  congres- 
sional hearings.  There  has  been  talk 
about  mlAnanagement  that  occurred 
and  indeed,  I  think  that  was  the  case. 
There  has  been  talk  about  abuse  by 
generator*  of  hazardous  wastes.  There 
has  been  talk  about  the  fortunes  that 
have  beoi  expended  to  dean  up. 
There  have  been  charges  of  sweet- 
heart deals  and  indeed,  political  ma- 
nipulations. 

But  very,  very  littie  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  enforce- 
ment and  prevention.  It  is  in  these 
areas  where  we  must  make  greater  ef- 
forts and  where  EPA  must  have  ade- 
quate funding.  The  amendments  we 


are  considering  are  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Allow  me  to  give  Just  a  few  examples 
of  what  it  has  cost  this  country  be- 
cause inadequate  funding  has  been  al- 
located to  enforcement  and  preven- 
ticm. 

We  all  know  about  Love  Canal.  It 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
over  the  years.  It  would  have  cost,  by 
some  estimates,  less  than  $2  million  in 
1979  dollars  to  prevent  that  occtu-- 
rraoe.  Right  now,  there  has  been  over 
$36  million  spent  so  far  at  Love  Canal 
and  the  estimates  for  remedial  and 
deanup  work  alone  run  over  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Hopewell,  Va.  The  Life  Sciences 
Plant  in  Hopewell  could  have  safely 
produced  kepone  at  a  cost  of  about 
$200,000.  To  date,  the  cleanup  costs 
total  about  $12  million  and  are  still 
going  up. 

Stringfellow  in  California,  the  acid 
pits.  The  likely  costs  for  proper  treat- 
ment would  have  amounted  to  cbout 
'  20  cents  per  gallon  or  about  $6  million. 
They  are  now  estimating  the  cleanup 
costs  between  $40  and  $60  million,  a 
remedial  cost  10  times  as  great  as  the 
cost  of  prevention. 

Times  Beach,  Mo.,  one  that  has  been 
in  the  media  a  lot  lately.  It  would  have 
cost  that  generator  less  than  $100,000 
to  legally  dispose  of  the  dioxin  at  that 
plant.  We  know  they  spent  over  $30 
million  in  a  buyout.  Now  we  are  told 
the  total  cost  of  cleanup  at  Times 
Beach  will  be  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  compari- 
son figures  of  what  it  would  cost  to  le- 
gally dispose  of  toxic  and  hazardous 
substances  and  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
today  and  in  the  future.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  none  of  those  figures 
take  into  consideration  the  medical 
costs,  the  personal  property  costs,  and 
if  we  want  to  talk  in  the  most  dramat- 
ic of  terms,  the  number  of  lives  that 
have  been  and  are  going  to  be  lost  in 
the  future. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  back  and  say  that 
we  have  budgetary  restraints  and  we 
are  going  to  penrit  a  cut  from  1981  to 
today  of  45  percent,  as  the  administra- 
ti<m  would  request,  or  of  31  percent  as 
the  committee  bill  mandates  in  the 
areas  of  abatement  control  and  com- 
pliance? Is  there  any  Membe<-  of  Con- 
gress who  is  willing  to  say  chat  the 
fiscal  year  1981  figiires,  which  this 
amendment  still  does  not  fully  restore, 
were  enough  to  do  the  Job?  I  doubt 
that  very  much. 

I  share  the  dews  of  the  previous 
speakers  that  we  have  a  new  Adminis- 
trator in  there  who  is  very  competent 
and  capable  to  do  the  job.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  give  him 
the  funds  to  do  that  Job,  then  we 
cannot  expect  the  results  that  we  have 
been  demanding  for  the  last  couple  of 
years. 
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Mr.  ECKART.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  sivport  of  the 
Wirth  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ftouo) 
and  myself,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wirth  amendment. 

One  of  EPA's  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  hazardous  air  pollutants, 
pollutants  that  can  cause  cancer,  ge- 
netic damage,  and  other  very  serious 
illnesses.  Yet  every  day  millions  of 
Americans  must  breathe  at  home  and 
in  their  workplaces  unregulated  pol- 
lutants that  are  seriously  suspected  of 
causing  cancer.  Studies  have  shown 
that  as  many  as  1  in  5  cases  of  lung 
cancer,  up  to  20,(KK)  each  year,  could 
be  prevented  by  better  control  of  these 
dangerous  air  pollutants. 

Yet  in  Just  12  years  the  EPA  has  es- 
tablished hazardous  air  pollutant 
standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
only  four  poUutants.  Three  other  pol- 
lutants have  been  officially  listed  as 
hazardous  but  still  are  yet  uncon- 
trolled. EPA  must  do  more.  At  this 
rate  of  one  standard  every  3  years, 
E3*A  wiU  be  long  in  catching  up. 

Resources  for  setting  these  pollutant 
standards  have  been  cut  consistenUy 
the  l&st  two  budgets.  The  time  for  this 
must  come  to  a  halt.  An  internal 
budget  analysis  conduded  that  only  a 
modest  increase  is  indeed  needed  to 
address  this  most  egregious  of  situa- 
tions—eight additional  full-time  em- 
ployees in  fiscal  year  1983  and  three 
more  in  fiscal  year  1984  at  an  addition- 
al cost  of  i4>proximately  $1  million. 
We  must  give  the  EPA  the  resources 
to  do  that  which  we  cause  them  to 
effect,  that  is,  protect  the  public 
health.  We  caimot  let  the  health  of 
millions  of  Americans  remain  at  risk 
because  of  the  failure  of  our  Congress 
to  make  the  necessary  fiiumcial  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  Nation's 
health. 

Being  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
in  the  area  of  health  contaminants  is 
abhorrent  to  me  and  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 

Bfr.  Ruckelshaus  brings  to  his  task  a 
fine  record  and  an  outstanding  sense 
of  commitment.  Let  us  give  him  the 
tools  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  that  we 
know  needs  to  be  done.  Support  the 
Wirth  amendment.  The  health  of  our 
Nation  and  its  dtizens  depends  upon 
it. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  mmiber 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wirth  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  business  circles  it 
is  often  said  that  "you  have  to  spend 
money  to  make  money."  Sometimes 
this  idea  has  analogies  in  Government 
too.  That  is  why  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentieman  from 
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CDlondo  to  Increaae  the  aivropiimtion 
for  the  Environinental  Protection 
Acency. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  related 
to  air  pcdiution  oontroL  In  the  past 
several  years  the  Ea*A  has  developed 
somethinc  called  the  bubble  policy. 
Basically,  its  a  simple  idea.  A  bureau- 
crat may  decide  that  aU  the  stacks  in 
an  industrial  plant  should  clean  up 
the  same  amount,  even  though  the 
owner  may  know  that  some  are  much 
leas  ezpoHive  to  dean  up  than  others. 
The  bubble  policy  is  an  invitation  to 
busineai  people  to  proposed  a  more 
cost-effective  cleanup  alternative.  So- 
ciety can  save  money,  and  stiU  get  the 
same  health  protecticm. 

But  there  is  a  catch.  It  takes  more 
Govemmoit  reoources  to  oversee  a 
bubble  policy— to  make  sure  that  bub- 
bles do  not  become  licenses  to  pollute. 
And  lately,  there  has  not  been  enough 
funding  for  Government. 

The  result  is  that  a  good  idea— an 
idea  that  can  give  us  less  expensive 
health  protection— is  in  danger  of  be- 
craning  tainted  permanently.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that.  I  support  more  ef fi- 
cioit  poUutirai  oontroL  I  think  we 
need  to  invest  the  money  we  need  to 
get  us  the  savings  offered  by  the 
bubble  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  waars 
in  which  small  increases  in  today's 
funds  for  EPA  can  pay  big  dividends  in 
the  future.  For  example,  I  think  we 
need  to  fund  more  research  into  ways 
we  can  use  our  Nation's  abundant  re- 
sources of  high  sulfur  coal  without 
sacrificing  the  quality  of  our  «dr.  This 
gentleman  at  least  does  not  want  to 
have  to  choose  between  these  impor- 
tant national  goals.  And  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to. 

We  also  need  to  develop  better  air 
quality  monitoring  networks.  When  we 
do  not  know  the  quality  of  the  air, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
worst.  And  assuming  the  worst  can 
mean  industry  has  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  control  problems  that  really 
do  not  exist. 

We  need  to  fund  more  basic  research 
into  the  effects  of  pollution  on  people 
and  the  enviroument.  too.  To  pay  off, 
research  programs  have  to  have  stable 
funding.  Basic  research  takes  time. 
And  researchers  do  not  go  into  fields 
where  there  are  no  funds  to  support 
research. 

In  the  past  2  years  funding  for  basic 
research  cm  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
has  virtually  dried  up.  Now  we  need  to 
correct  that  situation  and  recreate  a 
stable  program  that  will  attract  talent- 
ed resesfchers  once  again. 

We  also  need  to  invest  more  in  Fed- 
eral help  for  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  In  the  past  2  years,  re- 
ductions in  Federal  funding  have  pro- 
vided additional  reductions  in  State 
funds,  not  the  increases  some  had  ex- 
pected. Returning  to  historical  pat- 
terns of  Federal  funding  will  bring 
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dividends  in 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  one  lightly 
to  recommend  higher  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  sometimes  you  have  to  spend 
money  to  make  money.  And  this  is  one 
of  those  times.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  must  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  basic  premise  of  this  amendment— 
for.  indeed,  now  Is  the  time  to  l>egin 
rebuilding  the  EPA. 

All  of  us  here  are  well  aware  of  the 
serious  problems  which  have  surfaced 
at  the  EPA.  Our  daily  newspapers  and 
nightly  news  programs  are  replete 
with  stories  of  mismanagement  and  of 
an  agency  without  the  resources  to  ad- 
minister our  basic  and  essential  envi- 
ronmental protection  statutes.  And 
while  we  can  certainly  take  hope  that 
the  administrative  problems  at  EPA 
will  now  be  addressed  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  we  all 
know  that  there  is  one  other  compo- 
nent to  this  puzzle  which  must  be  ad- 
drened— the  serious  financial  needs  of 
the  agency. 

Mr.  WiRTH's  amendment  would  take 
the  very  needed  first  step  in  restoring 
the  resources  necessary  for  the  EPA  to 
do  the  Job  entnisted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  And 
while  this  amendment  will  only  bring 
the  E3>A's  operating  budget  back  up  to 
the  levels  found  in  fiscal  year  1981,  it 
calls  for  increased  appropriations  in 
the  very  areas  now  so  sorely  lacking- 
allowing  us  to  resecure  the  very  best 
possible  personnel,  providing  basic  re- 
search and  development  funding  for 
our  lagging  efforts  in  identifying  and 
controlling  the  most  dangerous  of  our 
Nation's  toxic  substances  and  pollut- 
ants, and  a  much  needed  infusion  of 
funds  for  the  regulation,  monitoring, 
and  abatement  programs  created  by 
our  most  fundamental  environmental 
laws. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

D  1120 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  and  I  do  so  to  cau- 
tion members  of  the  Committee  and 
Members  of  this  House  with  respect  to 
the  policy  that  is  being  argued  in 
behalf  of  this  amendment. 

First,  I  want  to  remind  Members 
that  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  has  Jus»  been  sworn  in  and  he 
has  assured  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  that  he  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
viewing the  resource  needs,  personnel 
resources,  and  other  resource  needs 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  he  assured  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAHD)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Oum).  that  once  that 
review  has  been  completed  that  he  wiU 
be  back  here  to  give  a  report  on  what 
he  thinks  the  Agency  needs  in  the  way 
of  additional  money  or  additional  re- 
sources for  next  year. 

Now.  my  concern  about  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  arbitrarily  picked  some  num- 
bers that  vastly  ipcrease  the  fimding 
for  this  Agency  without  due  thought 
or  a  plan  as  to  how  these  funds  would 
be  spent.  I  would  remind  Members 
that  EPA  has  never  been  able  to  hire 
anywhere  near  the  2.000  permanent 
employees  in  a  year's  time  in  the  past, 
much  less  utilize  such  a  vast  increase 
in  personnel. 

To  simply  hire  2,000  employees  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  EPA  would  have  to 
hire  nearly  500  people  each  month  for 
6  months  in  order  to  utilize  the 
number  of  work  years  that  are  re- 
quired under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  work  years  that  are  required 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  That  is 
about  four  times  the  maximum  rate  of 
increase  that  has  ever  been  achieved 
by  EPA.  even  during  the  Carter  years. 

EPA.  I  would  remind  Members,  is  a 
highly  technical  Agency  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  go  out  and  to  find  the 
qualified  people  that  are  needed  in 
these  very  technical  positions. 

I  would  advise  thai,  we  permit  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  who  has  Just  been  sworn 
in  as  the  Administrator  of  this 
Agency,  to  review  his  needs  and  the  re- 
sources that  he  thinks  he  is  going  to 
have  to  have,  and  the  manpower  needs 
that  he  is  going  to  have  to  have,  and 
let  him  come  back  here  and  talk  to  us. 
I  think  that  he  deserves  that  courtesy, 
and  we  should  let  him  complete  that 
review  and  present  his  recommenda- 
tions to  us  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  strengthening 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and 
when  that  happens,  but  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus has  made  it  very  clear,  particu- 
larly in  the  Cable  News  Network  inter- 
view the  night  before  last,  that  in  fact 
he  was  going  to  be  coming  back  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
strengthen  his  hand  now. 

The  second  point  the  gentleman 
makes  related  to  the  ceilings,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  number  of  2,000  em- 
ployees or  500  per  month  comes  from. 
What  we  have  done  is  go  back  into  the 
critical  areas  of  scientific  capability 
within  the  EPA.  the  hazardous  waste 
inspectors  where,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  opening  comments,  the  EPA  re- 
gional offices  have  been  requesting 
the  kind  of  support  that  is  necessary 


to  do  the  Job  that  they  are  asked  to 
do. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nwth  Carolina  (Mr. 
BaoTHnx):  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  coment.  Mr.  Bbot- 
HiLL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colvado  would  provide  for  at 
least.  1,2#0  addltlooal  work-years, 
which  is  keyond  the  action  that  the 
committee  has  already  taken.  So  we 
estimate  that  that,  together  with  what 
the  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended, la  calling  for  the  hiring  of 
somewhere  around  2.000  permanent 
employees  in  the  next  year. 

As  I  pointed  out.  in  the  past,  the 
EPA  has  never  been  able  to  hire  that 
level  of  highly  technical,  highly 
trained  people,  much  less  to  effective- 
ly utilize  such  a  vast  Increase  In  num- 
bers of  people.  I  do  not  object  to 
giving  some  modest  increases  to  the 
new  Administrator,  but  I  ao  think  that 
we  ought  to  do  this  with  some  thought 
and  with  some  care,  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  come  in  here  and  to 
consult  with  the  leaders  of  not  only 
the  authorizing  committee  but  the 
Committee  on  ^proiwiations  with  re- 
spect to  the  levels  needed  and  the  re- 
sources needed,  but  also  those  that 
can  be  prog>erly  utilized. 

So  I  would  urge  that  we  stick  with 
the  committee  on  this.  They  have  of- 
fered here  in  this  bill  some  Increases 
in  fundiiv  for  the  Agency,  and  if 
other  increases  are  needed  and  war- 
ranted, we  can  certainly  take  care  of 
that  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  wntTH.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

li(r.  BRiOYHIIiL.  Yes,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  going  back  to 
the  personnel  question,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  personnel  levels  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to  are  the  person- 
nel levels  recommended  by  Ms.  Oor- 
such  and  are  in  the  administration's 
budget  as  sent  up  in  January  1983. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in 
this  Houae  who  thinks  the  personnel 
levels  recommended  there,  which  in- 
clude hundreds  of  additional  cuts  at 
EPA.  were  realistic.  We  are  not  adding 
on  top  of  that.  We  are  saying  OK. 
from  where  we  are  now.  not  including 
aU  of  the  cuts  that  Ms.  Oorsuch  and 
the  administration  were  recommend- 
ing in  January. 
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ISx.  BROYHILL.  tSx.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  read  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  way  at  all.  What  he  is  asking  for 
is  Increases  over  and  beyond  the  in- 
creases that  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending to  us  today. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Bbothill)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wirth  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Broyhill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ifr.  WIRTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Certainly.  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I 
would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  neutraliz- 
ing the  cuts  which  were  recommended 
and  which  were  unrealistic,  second,  on 
the  research  budget  the  dollars  for  re- 
search in  the  budget  are  precisely  the 
dollars  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Third,  when  we  talk  about  going 
through  the  authorizing  process.  I 
would  remind  my  colleague  that  the 
chairmen  of  all  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees related  to  this  legislation,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  committee  on 
which  the  gentleman  sits,  are  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  EPA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  in  the  last  2  years  much  of  the 
administration  of  these  programs  has 
been  delegated  to  the  States.  That  is 
where  much  of  the  personnel  needs 
has  been  shifted,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  in  the  gentlemaui's  amend- 
ment that  would  propose  shifting  that 
back  from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

B4r.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  Just  at  a 
time  of  very  severe  budget  crises  in 
the  States,  we  are  seeing  cutliacks  of 
State  funds  of  all  kinds,  and  we  have 
seen  a  cutback  of  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  funding  going  to  the  States 
which  we  want  to  restore  to  help  the 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BsoTHiLL)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Boland.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Broyhill  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
adds  1.200  additional  positions  above- 
hold  on  to  your  hats— the  800  posi- 
tions that  we  added  in  this  bill.  Those 
800  positions  are  comprised  of  700  in 


the  operating  programs  of  the  E3*A, 
plus  100  in  the  Superfund.  So  there 
would  be  2.000  additional  staff  years 
added  to  the  EPA  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted. 

From  the  experience  that  this  com- 
mittee has  had  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  they  are  going  to  get 
those  2.000  positions.  The  OMB  aUo- 
cates  the  positions  to  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Last  year  OMB  was  going  to 
RIF  412  positions  from  the  EPA.  It 
was  this  committee  that  stopped  that 
RIF.  We  insisted  on  the  allocation  of 
the  412  positions  we  put  in  the  budget, 
and  those  positions  were  saved. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  if  we  add 
2.000  positions  to  this  bill  for  the  EPA. 
there  is  no  way  the  OMB  is  going  to 
aUocate  that  number  to  EPA.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
is  precisely  right. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  B«r.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time  for  Just  a 
moment,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarics  backing  up  my  arguments. 

My  concern  is  that  Is  we  ask  for  an 
increased  number  of  people,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  put  that  many 
highly  trained,  highly  technical  people 
to  good  use  within  this  very  short  time 
frame.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  working  toward  some  plan  here, 
and  we  ought  to  let  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
come  forward  with  whatever  plan  he 
has  and  let  him  complete  his  review 
and  not  throw  these  kinds  of  resources 
at  him  that  he  may  not  ever  be  able  to 
utilize. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
also  add  an  addendum  to  what  the 
gentleman  said  with  respect  to  Admin- 
istrator Ruckelshaus. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth)  indicated  that  Administrator 
Ruckelshaus  was  interviewed  by  Cable 
News  Television  Network,  which  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  But  on  the  question 
of  amending  EPA's  budget  estimate, 
the  question  asked  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
was:  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to 
go  back  to  Congress  to  lunend  that 
figure? 

And  when  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  an- 
swered that  particular  question,  he 
was  referring  to  additional  money 
above  the  administration's  request  for 
the  EPA  and  not  above  the  add-on 
that  is  provided  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  CtaalrmAn.  wUl  the 
■enUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BRCTHILL.  I  am  ^md  to  yield 
to  theienUeman  from  Colormdo. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Ctutlmum.  Just  for 
the  iHupoae  of  clarifying  the  record, 
let  me  read  from  the  tranicript  of  the 
Cable  News  Netwcwk  Interview  of  May 
31.  Thk  is  a  question  asked  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus: 

And  do  you  feel  thst  It  will  be  neceosry.  I 
mean  tnm  all  tbe  information  you  have 
liclit  now,  and  Imowlnt  what  the  House  Ap- 
propriatioiM  Oaminlttce  has  sutsested,  do 
you  feel  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  and 
ask  Cmwrass  to  amend  it? 

Mr.  Rudcelshaus  said: 

Tes.  I  think  sa  I  ttJnk  we'll  be  asking  for 
mwe  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
vastly  increased  numbers,  and  the 
nimibers  are  a  bit  arbitrary. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gwiUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  And  this  is  done 
with  no  Irian  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTHQiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one  of  those 
subcommittee  chairmen  who  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  EPA  and 
the  quality  of  its  woik  for  some  time. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  brought  to 
the  floor  the  so-called  FIFRA  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  the  pesticide 
part  of  EPA's  operation.  In  extending 
that  authorizati<m  for  an  additional 
year,  the  House  also  authorised  a  very 
substantial  increase  for  the  EPA's  re- 
search and  enforcement  activities  in 
that  area.  The  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  WntTH) 
has  offered  today  is  an  application  of 
that  same  principle  to  the  entire 
budget  of  EPA. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  on  this  subject  as  the 
debate  might  seem  to  indicate.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  BoLAHD)  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
agency.  He  has  Indicated  that  in  the 
biU  that  he  has  brought  before  us. 
which  is  a  substantial  Increase  over 
the  resident's  budget.  He  has  indicated 
that  he  would  go  even  further  after  he 
hears  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  request.  This 
is  certainly  a  good  faith  indication 
that  he  wants  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  EPA  to  the  level  of  ef- 
fectiveness that  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

Where  we  are  differing  here  is  prob- 
ably on  the  ruttter  of  timing  more 
than  anyUiing  else.  I  would  like  to 
sunest  that  in  adopting  this  amend- 
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Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolajid), 
like  to  have  us  after  the  whole  process 
is  complete.  We  have  quite  a  few  steps 
to  go  with  this  bill,  including  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  and  final  action 
in  both  bodies. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment, 
then  in  the  event  that  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus asked  for  a  figure  comparable  to 
what  is  in  this  amendment,  and  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  adopted 
lower  figures,  there  is  no  chance  to  get 
the  larger  figure  into  this  bill.  We 
would  have  to  come  back  with  a  sup- 
plemental, which,  of  course,  is  fre- 
quently 6aDt,  but  it  would  be  far  more 
expeditious  to  incorporate  the  amount 
suggested  by  the  gentlnnan  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  WiKTH)  in  his  amendment 
and  then  bring  the  figures  down  in 
conference  to  the  level  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus may  subsequently  ask  for. 

It  is  important.  Bfr.  Chairman,  that 
we  indicate  our  confidence  in  Mr. 
Rudcelshaus  and  the  program  of  EPA. 
That  is  the  single  most  important  in- 
gredient in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  thet  the  agency  does.  This 
amendment  would  create  that  sense  of 
confidence,  that  sense  that  the  Con- 
gress is  behind  them,  and  that  they 
can  get  on  with  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  read  daily  of  some 
problem  emerging  which  requires  the 
action  or  attention  of  EPA  and  in 
every  article  is  some  mention  of  budg- 
etary restrictions  which  are  hamper- 
ing an  effective  reaction  to  the  prob- 
lem. At  a  time  when  many  State  budg- 
ets are  being  cut  back,  fimding  cuts  in 
environmental  programs  at  the  Feder- 
al level  have  had  an  extremely  danger- 
ous effect. 

What  we  are  debating  here  today  is 
a  restoration  of  EPA's  funding  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  level.  This  is  not  some 
arbitrary  figure,  selected  upon  nostal- 
gic yearnings  for  the  halcyon  das^  of 
the  past.  It  is  an  attempt  to  put  the 
agency  back  on  an  even  keel  and 
return  some  stability  to  EPA  oper- 
ations. It  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  new 
Administrator  of  EPA.  William 
Ruckelshaus.  the  tools  necessary  to  do 
the  Job  that  we  all  want  to  see  get 
done.  It  is  an  attempt  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  past  which  have  divided 
this  House  and  this  country.  It  is  a 
starting  over  for  all  of  us. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  reject 
this  argument,  saying  that  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here  today  is 
simply  throw  money  at  our  environ- 
mental proMems.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting is  to  insure  the  proper  level 
of  protection  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  What  is  the  value  of  one 
Times  Beach,  Mo.,  being  prevented  by 
an  adequate  monitoring  program? 
How  do  you  cost  out  the  value  of 
having  enough  lab  auditors  at  EPA  to 


gram?  How  do  you  put  a  price  tag  on 
the  suffering  and  anxiety  of  people 
like  those  surrounding  the  Stilngfel- 
low  acid  pits  in  my  district,  people  sub- 
jected to  additional  anxiety  due  to 
budget  restraints  delaying  epidemio- 
logical studies  of  the  area? 

Stability  in  EPA  serves  everyone.  In- 
dustries subject  to  regulation  need  a 
stable  situation  in  order  to  make  in- 
vestment decisions.  Wide  swings  in  the 
environmental  regulatory  system  are 
not  good  for  industrial  planning,  but 
these  swings  are  becoming  the  rule 
these  days.  This  amendment  is  an  at- 
tempt to  stabUize  EPA  to  everyone's 
benefit. 

We  all  know  of  past  horror  stories  at 
EPA.  They  range  from  very  serious 
problems,  such  as  those  surrounding 
the  Stringf  ellow  acid  pits  decisions,  to 
very  small  ones.  But  they  have  all 
been  costly.  Every  day's  delay  at 
Stringfellow  increases  the  cost  of 
cleanup,  but  the  cleanup  depends 
upon  epidemiological  studies  and 
better  research  on  what  is  in  the  pits 
and  what  it  may  do  to  local  residents. 
When  a  company  is  seeking  to  register 
a  pesticide  and  that  permit  is  delayed 
a  week  for  lack  of  a  typist  there  is  a 
cost  to  the  comi>any  and  to  the 
farmer.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  here 
today  could  recite  stories  such  as 
these,  stories  which  point  out  the  true 
costs  of  past  budget  cuts  at  EPA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
new  beginning  for  EPA  and  give  the 
new  Administrator  the  tools  which  he 
needs  to  get  the  Job  done. 
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Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
iwrt  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wikth). 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  environment  have  Just 
been  overwhelmingly  distressed  by  the 
failure  of  EPA  to  enforce  the  laws  to 
do  the  research  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  protection  to  the  en- 
vironment which  Congress  intended. 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel that  were  referred  to  by  the 
worthy  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, and  he  can  tell  me  if  it  is 
wrong,  that  the  administration  pro- 
posed cut  of  600  people  and  that  the 
700  people  which  the  gentleman  has 
restored  are  taking  into  account  those 
600  people.  So  it  is  a  net  of  only  100 
l)eople  that  has  been  provided  by  the 
subcommittee. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  some  2.500 
additional  people  that  were,  in  fact, 
working  at  the  Agency  during  the 


period  of  IMI  when  the  laws,  in  fact, 
were  bdng  prosecuted. 

Since  thM  time  in  1961  we  have 
added  substantial  new  reqworibilttles 
to  the  Agoncy  and  to  tbe  toxic  sub- 
stanoes  field  identifying  new  chemicals 
and  in  the  Buperfund  area  which  have 
not  been  adequately  pumied.  such  as 
add  rain  where  Uie  administratioD 
said  that  they  did  not  want  to  take 
action  on  acid  rain  untO  they  did  more 
research.  Iben  they  have  asked  we  cut 
the  funds  fbr  research  in  a  i^ude  vari- 
ety of  critical  areas  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  population.  New  respon- 
sibiliUes  have  been  added  and  we  have 
had  this  drwtic  cut 

What  the  Wirth  amendment  does,  as 
I  understand  it.  is  merely  get  us  back 
to  where  we  were,  or  not  quite  ba^  to 
where  we  woe  in  IIMI. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chabman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  tfad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Coknmdo. 

Mi.  WIRfTH.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely right  What  is  in  the  subcommit- 
tee approiaiation  biU  effectively  Just 
leaves  EPA  where  thay  are  now.  They 
do  not  add  700  new  posttlras.  They  ef- 
fectively leave  EPA  where  they  are 
now. 

What  th*  Wirth  amendment  does  is 
to  add  only  40  percent  of  the  positions 
that  were  available  in  1981.  only  40 
percent  of  the  cuts  that  were  made:  so 
what  we  are  doing,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  so  accurately 
pointed  out.  is  that  we  have  given  EPA 
an  enormous  set  of  new  responsibil- 
ities and  yet  we  have  taken  away  2.500 
positions.  What  the  Wirth  amendment 
does  is  only  restore  40  percrat  of  the 
positions  taken  away. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  only 
leaves  EPA  where  they  are  today.  We 
are  restortag  40  percent  of  the  cuts 
that  have  been  made  since  IMl. 

Even  thsit  is  going  to  prove  to  be  in- 
adequate aond  I  hope  in  the  future  we 
wiU  be  able  to  work  with  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus to  make  sure  the  EPA  can  meet 
the  mandate,  very  ambitious  mandate, 
given  to  &A  by  Congress. 

Mrs.  BGKH3S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 


Mrs.  BOOOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieKJng. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  it  was  under  the  leadership 
and  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolakd) 
that  the  funding  for  all  of  those  Jobs 
was  added  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  He  has  been  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  EnvinHunental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  was  very  forth- 
right and  forceful  in  his  leadership  in 
this  regard. 

The  2,500  Jobs  that  were  taken  away 
were  certainly  not  taken  away  by  the 
chairman  or  the  subeommittee.  The 


addition  of  the  700  Jobs  in  the  operat- 
ing program  and  100  Jobs  in  the  Super- 
fund  are  a  reflection  of  his  distress 
and  the  distress  of  the  subcommittee 
in  tbe  further  cuts  that  were  made  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  appredate  very 
much  what  the  gentlewinnan  says. 
There  is  no  questicm  that  the  gentle- 
man f  nnn  Massachusetts  has  been  an 
environmental  champion.  I  think  what 
he  has  done  here  in  this  m;>pr(q;>riation 
is  he  felt  the  pressures  that  are  on  this 
body  because  of  the  txemendous  defi- 
cits which  the  Reagan  administration 
created  docs  not  permit  us  to  go  as  far 
as  we  should.  But  I  think  he  has  un- 
derestimated the  willingness  of  the 
country  and  the  willingness  of  this 
body  to  see  to  it  that  the  EPA  is  re- 
stored to  become  a  really  effective 
agency  and.  therefore,  we  are  trying  to 
assist  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  by  no  means  critcize  him. 

I  think  he  did  what  he  felt  he  could 
get  suiH>ort  for  in  the  House  and  it  is 
Just  that  we  are  asking  for  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (BCr.  Ot- 
TmoKB)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wirth  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ottinger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
goitlewoman  from  Louisiana.  She  is 
absolutely  right  and  I  commend  our 
subcommittee  cliairman.  as  I  have  in 
private  discussions  and  in  my  earlier 
statement,  for  holding  the  line  against 
even  more  Draconian  cuts  at  the  EPA. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiii 
ix>ints  out,  we  just  want  to  bring  this 
bac^  up  and  add  a  little  further  to 
help  the  good  efforts  made  by  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  BCassachusetts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  first  couple  of  sen- 
tences by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do and.  of  course,  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlevoman 
from  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiic  and  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do imderstand  that  you  can  bounce 
figures  all  over  the  lot  here.  But.  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  bottom  line 
is— and  you  cannot  disagree  with  this 
because  this  is  absolutely  factual— the 
recommftndation  of  the  administration 
was  for  a  reduction  of  450  positions  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Do  we  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  It  is  more  than  that. 


BCr.  BOLAND.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
agree  to  that,  450  positions.  We  re- 
stored the  450  positions  and  added  350 
more  positions,  for  a  total  of  800  posi- 
tions above  the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoiit  (Mr.  Or- 
TiHGXB)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bolahd  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  OrimoxB  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  added  800  poei 
tions,  700  in  the  regular  operating 
functions  of  the  EPA  arul  100  under 
the  Superfund.  You  cannot  dispute 
that  figure.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
did. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  was  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  what  the  EPA 
is  trying  to  do  in  certain  areas.  I  will 
wait  imtil  we  get  to  the  end  of  this 
debate  and  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
specific  amendments  the  gentleman 
from  Q>lorado  has  offered.  Perhaps  at 
that  time  we  can  close  the  debate 
fairly  early. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
srield.    

Mr.  WIRTH.  We  can  again  go 
through  all  kinds  of  numbers.  Let  me 
just  briefly  point  out  in  fiscal  year 
1983  EPA  had  8.500  positions.  The  ad- 
ministration recommended  for  1984 
7.900  positions  or  a  cut  of  600. 

The  gentleman  from  BSassachusetts 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  brought  the  budget  back  up  to 
the  1983  level,  to  the  8.500.  In  other 
words,  that  is  600.  They  left  it  where  it 
was.  and  they  added  an  additional  100 
positions.  Those  are  the  numbers  as 
reflected  in  the  budget  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Or- 
TiNGEB)  had  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Omii- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

In  the  meantime  vital  research  is  not 
being  done  because  not  adequate 
people  are  assigned  to  it.  New  chemi- 
cals are  being  introduced  into  the  envi- 
ronment that  may  cause  us  grave  haz- 
ards. They  are  not  being  adequately 
tested  and  the  testing  is  not  being  ade- 
quately supervised. 

Those  are  real  hazards  to  health  and 
to  safety  which  time  and  time  again 
the  American  people  have  expressed 
themselves  as  willing  to  pay  for.  will- 
ing even  to  pay  more  taxes  in  order  to 
see  to  it  that  those  laws  are  adequate- 
ly addressed  and  that  they  are  ade- 
quately protected  so  that  we  do  not 
have  more  Love  Canals  or  tragedies 
that  are  occiuring  all  over  the  country 
today  as  communities  have  to  evacu- 
ate. 
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We  have  had  an  administration  at 
EPA  that  is  not  at  all  Interested  in  en- 
fordng  any  of  these  laws.  Now  fortu- 
nately we  have  somebody  back  there 
who  has  at  least  declared  he  intends  to 
put  that  Agency  back  on  track.  He  is 
going  to  need  the  resources  to  be  able 
to  do  that.  Our  plea  to  you  is  to  give 
him  those  resources  and  give  them  in 
time  so  he  can  get  on  with  this  vital 

WOllL 

(On  request  of  BIr.  Oikas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Otthigbr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  omNOER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcHu  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  know,  not  much  has  been 
said  in  this  debate  about  whether  or 
not  the  States  wiU  be  getting  any 
money  out  of  this  new  amount  that  is 
allocated  for  abatement  and  control.  It 
is  not  very  clear  to  me  that  the  States, 
themselves,  are  going  to  be  benefiting 
in  their  own  programs  to  complement 
the  EPA  initiatives.  Can  someone 
answer  that  for  me? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado.  The  question 
i^  WQl  the  SUtes  benefit  from  any  of 
the  funds  that  you  are  adding. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  if  this  amendment  should 
pass  that  the  Administrator  will  have 
at  his  disposal,  his  discretion  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  and  that  that 
is  no  guarantee,  at  least,  not  by  the 
wording  of  the  amendment,  that  the 
States  will  be  getting  some  of  the 
money  from  the  Administrator  for 
their  programs  of  abatement  and  con- 
troL       

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

A»  constructed  in  the  amendment 
some  $65  million  would  go  back  to  the 
States,  and  the  accounts  are  set  up  in 
the  amendment,  there  are  three 
amendments  offered  en  bloc.  The 
States  have  been  cut  in  their  support 
from  the  Federal  level  by  some  15  per- 
cent in  their  ability,  which  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  is  a  very  significant 
State  responsibility. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gekas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottihger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  would 
further  yield. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  money  funding  from  the  EPA  to 
the  States  to  help  them  do  the  Job  has 
been  cut  by  some  15  percent  over  the 
last  2  years.  Under  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment it  is  envisioned  that  $65  million 
of  Ihe  amendment  would  go  back  to 
the  States. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  The  gentleman  uses 
the  word,  "envisioned."  I  am  asking  U 
the  language  of  the  amendment  guar- 
antees that  the  money  will  go  from 
the  Administrator  to  the  States?  I 
think  not.  I  would  like  to  have  that 
clarified. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  we  only  deal  in  the  bill 
with  the  various  accoimts  and  we  have 
Increased  ^he  account  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  States. 
Clearly  that  is  one  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  one  of  the  areas 
where  the  administration  and  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  clearly  knows  that  is 
where  extra  funding  has  got  to  come. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?    

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  am  sorry  we  are  putting  a  burden 
upon  his  time.  But  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado's 
amendment  adds  $151  million  foi 
abatement,  control,  and  compliance 
activities.  All  of  It  goes  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  discretion  rests  with 
him.  The  amount  of  $65  million  is  not 
necessarily  going  back  to  the  States. 

For  my  part.  I  would  like  to  see  a  lot 
of  it  go  to  the  States.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  My  problem  is  with  the 
excessive  amount  that  his  amendment 
adds  to  the  bill. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gekas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Clearly  in  the  line  items  within  the 
budget  as  constructed  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  there  is  not  a 
particular  line  item  for  the  States.  It  is 
under  abatement  control  and  very 
clearly  the  history  of  that  function 
has  been  support  for  the  States  and 
clearly  anything  that  our  good  chair- 
man would  suggest  after  this  amend- 
ment passes,  that  our  good  chairman 
would  suggest  in  terms  of  language 
and  in  terms  of  meeting  with  the 
Senate,  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Member 
and  I  think  all  of  us  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  States  who  have 
almost  the  largest  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  and  monitoring  of 
various  pieces  of  legislation  under  the 
authority  of  the  EPA. 

You  cannot  do  that  in  the  language 
of  this  amendment,  but  we  can  do  it  in 
the  report  language.  I  would  be  happy 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  and  with 
the  chairman  to  make  sure  that  is 
very  clear  as  to  what  the  intent  of  the 
body  Is. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  McNXTLTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  will  ask  for  additional  time  if  I 
impact  upon  his  time. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  BCassachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  on  this  amendment  now  for 
better  than  an  hour  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  come  to  some  time  limit 
on  it.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  least  seven  more  Members  on 
that  side  that  wish  to  speak.  I  would 
like  10  minutes,  the  last  10  minutes  to 
be  reserved  for  the  committee— Mr. 
Gredi  and  myself  and  anybody  else 
who  is  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  any  event,  why  do  we  not  wind 
this  up  at  12:45  pan.? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  does  that  include  the  gentle- 
man's 10  minutes? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  that  would  not  in- 
clude the  gentleman's  10  minutes.  We 
will  get  an  extra  10  minutes.  We  have 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  think 
«re  have  been  very  generous  here. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
generosity— I  am  not  sure  we  want  to 
limit  the  Members  who  want  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
there  is  a  broad  group  of  people.  Why 
do  we  not  go  along  for  a  period  of  time 
and  see  how  many  Members  there  are. 
There  are  a  number  of  Members  here 
waiting  patiently  for  the  last  2  hours 
in  order  to  speak  including  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  Perhaps  we  could 
move  along  for  a  while  and  then  see 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do  not  know  how 
(wtient  some  Members  have  been.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  been  sitting 
there  for  the  last  hour.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  genUeman  from 
Arizona  will  yield  further,  I  see  at 
least  eight  Members  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  certainly  want  to  re- 
serve time  for  the  committee  at  the 
end  of  the  debate.  You  would  not  dis- 
agree? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Of  course  not.  Of 
course  the  committee  Members  can  be 
recognized  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  imderstand.  I  have 
been  around  here  long  enough  to  un- 
derstand that.  I  have  seen  you  get 
time  limitations  in  the  past.  This  is 
not  an  unreasonable  request.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable one. 

In  any  event,  would  *he  gentleman 
object  if  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
close  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  at  1 
o'clock  with  the  last  15  minutes  re- 
served tothe  committee? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  With  the  last  15  min- 
utes reserved  to  the  committee? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  With  one  caveat,  it 
seems  to  me  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  f urthor.  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  had  very  suffldait 
time  in  terms  of  develoiring  this  legis- 
lation and  BO  on  to  make  their  case 
and  perhapa  we  could  agree  that  the 
last  10  minutes  would  be  vUt  betwem 
the  proponents  and  the  om^onents  and 
that  would  start  at  10  minutes  of,  with 
5  minutes  on  the  gentieman's  side  and 
5  minutes  on  our  side  with  all  debate 
to  conclude  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Of  course.  I  could  not 
agree  to  thlit  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  genUeman  tnm  New  Yoric, 
Mr.  Gacm.  who  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  is  enti- 
tled to  time.  You  have  had  all  the  time 
here. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentionan  would 
yield,  we  have  been  the  people  asking 
for  time,  it  is  certainly  the  genUeman 
from  New  York's  right  to  ask  for  time 
and  others. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  genUeman  recog- 
nizes the  ftct  that  there  are  (xily  a 
few  of  us  who  are  sitting  on  this  floor 
that  will  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  would  think  the  gentle- 
man would  be  delighted  to  go  ahead 
and  win  this  one  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  that  you  can. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Can  we  agree  that  we 
will  give  the  genUeman  the  last  10 
minutes  from  10  minutes  of  1  to  1 
o'clock  if  we  can  have  the  time  re- 
served from  a  quarter  of  to  10  minutes 
of  for  the  genUeman  from  Arizona 
(&fr.  Udaix). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  WeU  now 

Mr.  WIRTH.  We  are  Just  lining  up 
our  ducks  to  a  fair  fashion. 

Mr.  FREHZEL.  Would  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  genUeman  in  the 
well  (BCr.  McNultt)  has  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Arizona  has  the  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  WiU  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  yield? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  think  my  time  has 
gone. 

Mr.  FREN2SEL.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing negoti^ion  of  the  floor  between 
these  other  gentlemen  who  have  had 
an  interesting  debate,  one  of  whom 
must  be  wearing  out  his  shoe  leather, 
he  has  been  on  his  feet  so  much. 
There  are  other  Members  of  the  body 
who  would  like  to  participate  and  I 
think  most  of  us  would  prefer  that 
those  genUtmen  did  not  carve  up  the 
time  excludvely  between  themselves. 
So.  they  will  certainly  have  to  get  a 
motion  because  they  are  not  going  to 
get  unanimous  consent  for  that  sort  of 
arrangement. 
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Mr.  BOlAnD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentienum  WIU  yield  further.  I  wiU  be 
delighted  to  sit  down  and  not  ask  for 
the  unanimous-consent  request  right 


now.  Perhaps  later  on  I  wilL  And  I 
hope  the  genUeman  from  Colorado 
would  agree  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  I  think  we  can  work 
somethLng  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNul- 
tt) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McNul- 
tt was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tiCHUd  mLiutes.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. That  seems  to  be  a  decent  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Members. 

I  do  not  want  my  contribution  to  go 
either  unrecognized  or  deprecated  and 
so  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  I 
have  been  here  2  hours.  5  minutes. 
and  47  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  society  com- 
mences a  remarkable  program  like 
clean  air.  or  clean  water,  it  seeks,  and 
righUy  so,  dramatic,  swift,  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  success.  And  that 
hBi  been  the  case  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration,  but 
the  necessary  coroUary  of  that  is  that 
the  most  intractable  problems  tend  to 
be  left  behind,  the  kind  that  require 
the  slogging,  constant,  endiuing  sort 
of  commitment,  the  ones  that  are  con- 
sequenUy  necessarily  more  expensive. 
Problems  like  the  enormous  infesta- 
tion of  the  municipal  water  supply  of 
the  city  of  Tucson  by  tetrachloroeth- 
ylene  deposited  there  by  Department 
of  Defense  activities  in  World  War  II. 
Problems  like  the  retirement  commu- 
nity in  Globe.  Ariz.,  that  now  finds  its 
entire  traUer  park  hss  been  buUt  on 
an  asbestos  dump  which  is  dangerous 
to  the  inhabitants. 

So  in  supporting  this  measure  today, 
the  ramification  of  this  intractabiUty 
is  quite  simply  that  the  funding  level 
for  these  efforts  not  only  cannot 
remain  the  same,  but  must  be  in- 
creased. And  so  while  the  quantity  of 
funds  that  are  under  discussion  here 
are  substantial,  in  fact  the  great  and 
important  measure  of  this  amendment 
is  the  test  of  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  to  continue  now  that  the 
dramatic  and  romantic  successes  are 
behind  us  with  the  harder  task  of  con- 
fronting the  more  troublesome  prob- 
lems. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
these  amendments.  It  seems  that  in 
this  debate  this  morning  the  subject 
of  how  these  amendments  wiU  influ- 
ence the  deficit  has  been  totally 
vacant. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
amendments  to  the  committee  bill  will 
increase  the  deficit  something  over 
$220  mUUon. 

Now  I  think  it  is  somewhat  hypo- 
critical for  a  number  of  Members  to 
decry  deficits  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
and    Wednesday    and    then    propose 


amendments  to  increase  the  deficit 
over  $220  miUlon  on  Thursday.  I  think 
that  a  25.4-percent  increase  which  is 
caUed  for  in  these  amendmmts  in 
fiscal  year  1984  iM^propriations  over 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  is  far 
too  large  an  increase  for  E7A  to  be 
able  to  handle  and  adjust  to  and 
digest.  Whether  1.200  employees  are 
being  added  or  2.000  employees  are 
being  added,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  a  very  substantial 
number  of  employees  being  added,  a 
nmnber  that  would  exceed  the  nimiber 
of  employees  added  in  any  other  previ- 
ous year  in  EPA's  history,  including 
the  ambitious  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

So  I  think  that  we  are  asking  the 
new  Administrator  to  do  far  too  much 
too  soon. 

Second  of  aU,  we  have  just  put  in  a 
new  Administrator.  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  he  be  given  a  chance  to  present 
his  plan  and  have  the  Congress  act  on 
it.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
whatever  the  Administrator  comes  up 
with  in  the  way  of  an  increase  over 
what  the  administration  had  original- 
ly proposed,  that  this  Congress  wiU 
enact  it.  This  Congress  seems  intent— 
particularly  this  House— on  increasing 
every  budget  we  have  passed  in  the 
last  2  years. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
problem  with  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  1984  when  the  Administra- 
tor comes  forward  with  his  plan,  a 
plan  that  would  include  not  Just  fiscal 
year  1984,  but  fiscal  years  1985.  1986. 
1987,  and  1988. 

And  so  I  think  that  it  would  be 
proper  of  this  House  to  turn  down  this 
amendment,  to  wait  until  the  Adminis- 
trator presents  his  plan,  and  to  then 
increase  the  budget. 

I  might  further  add  that  the  $220 
miUion  addition  to  the  deficit  is  total- 
ly, totally  unwarranted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  lEWIS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  Ir.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LETWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First.  Jet  me  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  contribution. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee  dealing  with  the  field  of  air 
quality  in  CaUfomia.  We  found  in 
those  days  that  oft  times  just  throw- 
ing money  at  problems  was  not  the 
best  way  to  find  an  adequate  solution. 

The  gentleman's  suggestion  that  we 
should  wait  until  the  Administrator 
comes  forth  with  his  plan,  that  if  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed,  we  might  very 
well  use  the  supplemental  processes,  is 
most  appropriate.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  position  and  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  HnXR.  I  yield  to  the  gentteman 
from  Hew  York. 

Mr.  MOLINAIU.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  f or  ytekUng. 

la  It  not  a  fact  that  under  the  com- 
mtttee  bOl.  BJi.  3133.  that  we  would 
Indrrrt  be  inereailnc  the  deficit  over 
and  above  the  amoimt  that  has  been 
leoommended  by  the  administraUon 
by  aome  $134  mUUon? 

Mr.  ORKEN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  to  me.  I  think  maybe  I  could  con- 
tribute to  that. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ^  ,    ,^ 

The  administration  has  stated  in  its 
oomments  to  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Cmnmittee  that 
if  one  looks  at  this  bill,  other  than  the 
new  units  placed  under  subsidy  in  the 
housing  programs,  the  administration 
Is  not  objecting  to  that  part  of  the  bill. 
There  is  a  difference  on  numbers 
with  respect  to  the  housing  subsidy, 
but  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  the 
bill,  and  that  includes  EPA.  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  objected  to  the 
Mil.  those  planning  it  disagree  as  to 
specif ic  items. 

Mr.  HIIiER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
Ume.  I  do  not  have  a  problem  with 
what  the  committee  has  done  with 
EPA.  This  amendment  adds  on  $220 
million  over  what  the  committee  has 
already  added.  That  is  the  $220  mil- 
lion of  additional  deficit  that  I  think  is 
Just  uncalled  for  at  a  time  when  the 
Administrat(»-  has  not  had  time  to 
come  befwe  this  House  and  say  what 
it  is  he  is  interested  in.  I  think  we 
ought  to  at  least  give  the  new  Admin- 
istrator a  chance  to  present  us  with 
his  plan  before  we  foist  more  and 
more  money,  more  and  more  people, 
more  and  more  responsibility  upon 
him. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  question  I  have 
Is  that  even  the  committee  bill  though 
would  increase  the  amount  of  the  so- 
called  deficit  by  $134  million,  so  that  if 
we  are  objecting  to  increasing  the  defi- 
cit, then  would  the  gentleman  not 
take  the  poaitiMi  that  he  would  oppose 
the  committee  appropriation  for  EPA? 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pmnsylvania  raised  an  im- 
portant point  when  he  discxissed  what 
this  amendment  wiU  mean  for  the 
States.  As  we  know,  each  of  our  major 
environmental  laws,  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Resources 
Conaefvatfam  Recovery  Act,  and 
FIFRA  delegates  major  responsibil- 
ities to  the  States.  This  delegation  is 
made  in  the  context  of  a  program  with 
national  standards. 

Federal  standards  are  important  for 
several  reasms.  First,  since  pollution 
does  not  recognize  State  borders,  na- 
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ti<mal  standards  protect  States  from 
pollutkui  originating  in  other  States. 
Second,  natimial  standards  prevent 
States  from  undereutt<ng  each  others' 
regulatory  programs  by  luring  away 
industry  based  on  a  promise  of  less 
stringent  environmental  controls. 
Third,  many  States  could  not  afford  to 
conduct  the  kind  of  research  and  de- 
velopment necessary  to  develop  regu- 
latory standards  in  these  areas. 
Fy>urth,  we  cannot  burden  industry 
with  50  different  standards  with  re- 
spect to  air  quality,  with  req)ect  to 
water  quality,  and  with  respect  to  has- 
ardous  wastes. 
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We  have  demonstrated  that  we  can 
and  have  properly  delegated  enforce- 
ment responsibUity  to  the  SUtes  so 
that  environmental  laws  can  be  effec- 
tively carried  out,  in  light  of  local  con- 
ditions. However,  if  we  are  r'^ing  to 
ask  the  States  to  carry  this  enforce- 
ment burden  for  this  national  program 
and  this  national  responsibility,  it  is 
critical  that  we  provide  the  States 
with  the  necessary  resources.  This 
amendment  assists  substantially  in 
that  process. 

The  Wirth  amendment  provides  an 
additional  $65  million  in  grants  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  air  and  water  qual- 
ity and  hazardous  waste  control  pro- 
gram5  rhose  funds  are  essential  if  we 
are  serious  about  delegating  responsi- 
bility to  carry  out  this  program  to  the 
SUtes. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  this  amendment,  in  the 
way  in  which  these  funds  are  appro- 
priated, are  clearly  to  be  used  by  the 
States  and  to  be  given  to  the  States 
rather  than  the  Administrator.  I  think 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  has  made  clear  that  what  Is  in- 
tended by  this  amendment  is  to  make 
resources  available  to  the  States.  I  do 
not  think  the  Administrator  would 
have  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  Con- 
gress intends,  and  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
mnn  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  able  to  implement  that 
in  the  conference  and.  beyond  that,  in 
communications  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

So  I  think  these  extra  resources  are 
clearly  appropriate  to  be  made  avail- 
able so  that  the  Administrator  can 
carry  out  the  will  of  this  body. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  touched  upon  that 
subject,  I  am  wondering  if  we  would 
not  be  really  harming  the  whole  pro- 
cedure if  we  ^proved  this  amendment 
which  would  Just  turn  over  these 
moneys  directed  to  the  Administrator. 

What  if  the  Administrator  comes 
back  with  a  plan  in  which  he.  after 
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thorough  analjfsls  and  study,  contem- 
plated much  more  money  should  go  to 
the  SUtes  than  is  contemplated  by 
this  amendment?  We  would  be  harm- 
ing his  ability  to  funnel  more  moneys 
back  to  the  State  out  of  this  total  vp- 
propriation.  would  we  not? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Reclaiming  my  time,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  Administrator  can 
return  to  us  at  any  time  for  additional 
authority  and  additional  v»>ropria- 
tions  to  do  more  for  the  States,  but  I 
do  think  that  it  is  appropriate  for  this 
body  to  express  ita  will  at  this  Ume  of 
the  crying  need  of  the  SUtes  to  have 
these  resources  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram that  this  Congress  has  passed 
and  has  supported  over  the  years. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  has  not  the  gentleman 
Just  endorsed  the  concept  that  per- 
haps we  are  premature  in  determining 
ahead  of  time,  before  a  thorough  anal- 
yses as  to  what  the  needs  are,  preempt- 
ing the  Administrator  from  coming  to 
us  and  saying,  "Here  Is  what  I  propose 
to  do.  I  want  to  funnel  moneys  to  the 
SUtes  in  this  degree,  I  want  to  enter 
into  contracts  directly  with  the  EPA  in 
this  degree,"  and,  in  short,  are  we  not 
hamstringing  a  solidly  well-planned 
program  that  the  Administrator  might 
be  presenting  to  this  Congress? 

That  is  the  rhetorical  and  actual 
question  that  I  am  posing. 

The  CHAIRliflAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MoMusoM)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  additional  $65  million 
is  needed  and  should  be  used;  and  if  it 
becomes  apparent  that  additional 
funds  are  needed  for  SUte  enforce- 
ment, I  think  we  can  deal  with  that  at 
a  later  time,  but  we  should  act  deci- 
sively now. 

The  National  Governors  Association 
has  explained  this  important  need.  It 
has  made  clear  that  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide additional  enforcement  resources 
to  the  SUtes.  we  are  going  to  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  enforcement  of  the 
standards  that  have  been  approved. 

In  an  analysis  called  The  SUte  of 
the  SUtes:  Management  of  Environ- 
mental Programs  in  the  1980's,  pre- 
pared last  year,  the  NGA  said  that  re- 
duction in  the  EPA  SUte  grants  pro- 
gram: 

Would  require  curtailment  in  a  number  of 
environmental  protection  activities  by  a 
level  at  least  proportionate  to  '.he  reduction 
In  Federal  support.  Beckuae  States  may  still 
be  required  to  respond  to  Federal  mandato- 
ry requirements,  the  activities  most  likely  to 
be  curtailed  by  the  States  include  resource 
intensive  activities  such  as  monitoring  of 
ambient  pollution  levels,  monitoring  of  com- 
pliance by  emissions  sources,  permitting. 
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technical  support,  and  enf cnement  in  all 
environmental  media  *  *  *. 

OrmnU  to  the  States  have  already 
been  subatatitially  reduced  in  the  pact, 
in  real  teinia.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
a  beginning:  now  to  revive  the  enforce- 
ment activittes  of  the  EPA.  we  must  do 
it  in  concert  with  the  States  and  we 
must  give  the  SUtes  the  reaouroes  to 
carry  it  out. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  the 
1981  leveL 

The  issue  has  been  raised  about  the 
new  leaderAip  in  EPA,  and  that  is  a 
legitimate  issue.  But  I  am  perscmally 
convinced  that,  without  this  modest 
restoration  of  funding,  the  EPA  will 
be  unable  to  carry  out  the  critical 
mandate  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  Americans.  And  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  one  of  our  most  sacred 
trusts— to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people. 

As  an  example,  despite  the  fact  that 
an  overwhelming  number  of  Ameri- 
cans desire  and  expect  dean  water, 
under  the  current  funding  bill  the  task 
of  identifying  polluted  bodies  of  water 
simply  cannot  be  carried  out. 

BCr.  cnudnnan,  we  lack  sufficient  sci- 
entific daU  documenting  the  ef  f  ecte  of 
toxic  water  pollutanU  on  all  life 
forms.  We  owe  that  daU  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  lack  daU  on  the  con- 
centrations of  toxic  pollutants  in  the 
waters,  streams  and  lakes  across  this 
land.  We  owe  that  daU  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

E3*A  has  published  water  quality  cri- 
teria designed  to  protect  aquatic  life 
from  acute  and  chronic  effects  of  toxic 
pollutants,  but  only  for  21  chemicals. 
These  21  chemicals  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  129  priority  toxic  pollutanU  tar- 
geted by  the  Clean  Water  Act,  not  to 
mention  the  docens  if  not  hundreds  of 
other  chemicals  likely  to  be  discharged 
into  one  or  more  of  the  surface  waters 
of  our  great  coimtry. 

cnearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  additional 
research  is  needed  so  that  EPA  can  do 
iU  Job  and  publish  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  SUties  when  setting  allowable 
concentration  of  chemicals  in  si>eciflc 
water  bodies. 

Mr.  Chaiitnan,  additional  funds  are 
needed  now  for  intensive  monitoring 
of  areas  already  suspected  to  have 
toxic  problems.  The  SUtes  are  already 
having  to  cut  back  on  routine  monitor- 
ing of  surface  water  due  to  cute  in 
Federal  funding  for  water  qiiality  pro- 
grams. 

We  cannot  expect  the  SUtes  to 
carry  this  burden  alone.  The  health  of 
Americans  IB  not  a  local  or  a  regional 
issue.  It  is  a  national  issue.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  want  our  Government 
to  guarantee  that  htmians  and  other 
living  thing*  are  not  being  exposed  to 


damaging  levels  of  toxic  chemicals.  An 
overwhdming  majority  of  Americans 
feel  that  a  clean  environment  is  a  top 
IHlority  for  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  chance 
today  to  carry  out  the  people's  will  by 
supporting  the  Wirth  amendment 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  modest  step 
toward  a  cleaner  and  healthier  envi- 
nxunent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WntTH)  rise? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  concerning  limi- 
tatifm  of  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest   

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be  lim- 
ited to  35  more  minutes,  10  minutes  to 
be  allocated  by  the  proponents,  10 
minutes  by  the  opponents,  and  the 
final  15  mirutes  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  YoriL  (Mr.  Green),  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(liCr.  BoLAND),  5  minutes  to  myself, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
sette  (Mr.  BoLAND)  being  the  final 
speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green),  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  subcommittee, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEaf .  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
certainly  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  obJecUon,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
ask  the  genUeman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WntTH)  to  resUte  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

BCr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendments  end  in  35  minutes; 
that  of  that  35  minutes,  10  minutes  be 
allocated  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendments,  10  minutes  by  the  oppo- 
nente  of  the  amendments,  to  go  back 
and  forth  between  them.  Of  the  final 
15  minutes  of  the  amendments,  5  min- 
utes to  be  allocated  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green),  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
sette  (Mr.  Bolahd),  5  minutes  to 
myself,  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BOLAND)  having  the 
privilege  of  being  the  final  speaker  on 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

The  Chair  has  one  further  inquiry. 

This  unanimous-consent  request  re- 
lates to  the  Wirth  amendments  being 


considered  en  bloc  and  any  amend- 
mento  thereto? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  any  amendmento  thereto  are  in 
order  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  genUeman  that  there  can 
be  amendmente  offered  to  the  genUe- 
man's  amendmente. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  none  pending  that  I  know  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man want  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  include  all  amendmente 
thereto? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Yes,  Mx.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  will  con- 
trol the  10  minutes  on  behalf  of  the 
proponente,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusette  (Mr.  Boland)  will  control 
the  10  minutes  on  behalf  of  the  oppo- 
nente,  following  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green)  wiU  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  wiU 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  the 
genUeman  from  Massachusette  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes to  conclude  debate  on  the  amend- 
mente and  all  amendmente  thereto. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Iiffr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
soU  (Mr.  SiKORSKi). 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Air.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee's  proposed  budget  for  the 
EPA  operating  program,  in  real  dol- 
lars, would  put  the  EPA  budget  below 
where  it  was  in  1974.  It  would  put 
grante  to  the  SUtes,  in  real  dollars, 
below  where  they  were  in  1974.  It 
would  give  the  Agency  fewer  staff 
than  it  had  in  1974.  It  would  permit 
the  Agency  to  do  less  research  than  it 
did  in  1974. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last 
decade  that  permite  us  to  reduce  the 
size  of  EPA? 

Well,  to  start  with,  we  have  passed 
extensive  new  legislation,  requiring 
the  EPA  to  do  a  whole  host  of  things. 
Since  1974,  we  passed  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  requiring  EPA  to  un- 
dertake the  complex  and  difficult  task 
of  setting  standards  to  assure  Ameri- 
cans that  their  drinking  water  is  safe. 

We  passed  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.  It  requires  EPA  to  assess 
the  safety  of  several  thousand  new 
substances  created  every  year  and  to 
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iniure  that  the  50.000  synthetic 
chemicals  now  In  use  do  not  present  a 
dancer  to  the  American  public. 

We  paistirt  the  Resources  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  that  requires 
EPA  to  regulate  the  di^osal  of  90  bU- 
lion  pounds  of  hazardous  wastes  each 
year. 

We  strengthened  the  Clean  Air  and 

Clean  Water  Acts,  requiring  EPA  to 

deal  with  toxic  water  pollution  and 

hasardous  idr  pollutants. 

Finally,  in  1980.  we  passed  the  Su- 

perfundlaw.  ^ 

Nnoe  of  the  sUtutes  for  which  EPA 
is  responsible  has  been  weakened  since 
1974.  Vltxut  of  the  hasards  that  EPA  is 
required  to  regulate  under  those  laws 
has  disaiveared  since  1974. 

On  the  omtrary.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  1974  we  have  become  much  more 
aware  of  the  hazards  presented  by 
hasardous  wastes,  toxic  chemicals,  air 
pollution,  and  water  polluti<m.  Time 
and  time  again  in  O&I  hearings  we 
heard  of  honest  resource  deficiencies. 

No.  EPA  has  not  done  the  Job.  We 
should  not  be  giving  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
the  EPA  he  left  a  decade  ago.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  today's  Job 
with  yesterday's  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  EPA  in  the  last  2 
years,  this  may  be  too  little  and  too 
late.  Yet.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it 
as  the  first  step  in  a  new  beginning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAifs). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  FlttHtB.). 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Wirth  amendment  to  this  HUD  appro- 
priation bill.  HJl.  3133.  would  add 
$219  million  to  the  EPA  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

If  you  are  disi4)Pointed  by  the  per- 
formance of  EPA.  and  all  of  us  are. 
this  amendment  teUs  us  we  can  drown 
our  sorrows  by  throwing  more  dollars 
at  the  problems.  Actually  the  Appro- 
priations Cmnmittee,  a  group  with  an 
open-handed  reputation,  has  already 
watered-up  the  administration's  re- 
quest by  about  $150  million. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  see  how  EPA 
could  use  all  the  new  money  effective- 
ly. The  money  would  anticipate  a  rate 
of  new  hiring  that  may  be  unachievea- 
ble.  This  amendment  adds  1.200  more 
bureaucrats  to  the  800  already  added 
by  the  Committee.  2.000  new  bureau- 
crats is  more  than  enough. 

The  new  Administrator.  Bill 
Ruckelshaus.  on  whom  we  are  all  de- 
pending for  strong  leadership  at  'EPA, 
has  asked  us  not  to  act  until  he  has 
had  time  to  analyze  the  budget.  I 
think  we  owe  him  the  time  to  make 
his  amdysis  and  subsequent  request  of 
us. 

Most  observers  say  that  the  problem 
of  EPA  is  management  and  leadership. 
The  Wirth  amendment  says  the  prob- 


lem is  lack  of  dollars,  a  Judgment  not 
shared  by  the  committee,  nor  yet 
shared  by  the  Administrator. 

The  choice  on  this  amendment  is  not 
between  a  clean  environment  and  an 
unclean  one.  This  amendment  will  not 
change  a  single  line  of  our  air  and 
water  laws.  The  choice  is  whether  we 
want  to  throw  some  more  taxpayer's 
money  at  the  problem. 

For  me  the  choice  is  easy.  My  con- 
stituents are  tired  of  Congress  tossing 
their  money  at  problems  with  the 
most  worthy  of  motivations  and  the 
most  unsuccessful  of  results. 

I  shall  be  guided  more  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  than  by 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment.  I 
believe  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Kftr  V^iKTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  OoRX). 

Mr.  OORE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  who  are  lis- 
tening to  this  debate  should  have  no 
doubt  about  one  fact:  This  is  one  of 
the  key  environmental  votes  in  this 
Congress.  It  will  be  long  remembered, 
because  it  comes  in  the  wake  of  the 
dramatic  events  which  have  taken 
place  this  year.  Since  the  administra- 
tion began  its  destructive  work  on  the 
EPA.  this  vote  is  the  first  opportunity 
that  we  have  in  this  body  to  try  to 
undo  some  of  the  terrible  damage  that 
has  been  done  at  EPA. 

The  fact  is,  the  Job  to  be  done  at 
EPA  has  gotten  a  lot  bigger  in  recent 
years,  and  the  reason  it  has  gotten 
bigger  is  because  the  American  people 
do  not  believe  that  the  environmental 
problems  of  this  country  are  merely 
"perceived  problems."  as  my  colleague 
sUted  a  moment  ago;  they  know  that 
there  are  real  problems  which  must  be 
addressed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  work  to 
be  done  has  doubled  in  size,  the  re- 
sources available  to  EPA  have  dimin- 
ished dramatically.  And.  of  course,  the 
appointees  of  the  administration  have 
gutted  EPA  across  the  board,  in  every 
single  program.  They  have  done  terri- 
ble damage  to  it. 

In  the  wake  of  the  investigations  in 
the  Congress  this  year,  the  adminis- 
tration belatedly  recognized  the  severi- 
ty of  the  political  problem  it  was  caus- 
ing for  itself,  and  it  appointed  an  able 
and  capable  new  Administrator.  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus.  No  one  disputes  his 
credentials  or  his  ability.  However,  two 
questions  remain:  One  is  whether  or 
not  the  White  House  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  share  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  commitment.  and 
whether  or  not  they  will  let  him  do 
the  Job  that  the  American  people  want 
to  see  done;  and  the  second  remaining 


question  is  whether  or  not  we  In  the 
Congress  will  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  imdo  the  damage  that 
has  been  done. 

We  have  to  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  We  have  to  provide 
them  the  resources  they  need  to  do 
the  Job. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  another  aspect 
of  this  issue:  This  amendment  would 
pass  on  a  voice  vote  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  such  an  able  and  re- 
spected subcommittee  chairman  and 
rankUiK  minority  member  opposing  it. 
Were  it  not  for  their  opposition,  this 
would  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  There 
would  be  a  voice  vote.  There  would  not 
even  be  any  real  controversy  because 
it  is  really  a  bipartisan  commitment  in 
this  country  to  environmental  protec- 
tion and  to  undoing  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  at  EPA. 

We  all  know  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
different  subcommittees  includes  a  lot 
of  different  things,  and  we  aU  get  to 
where  we  have  to  look  at  our  Jurisdic- 
tion very  carefully  and  things  compete 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  subcommit- 
tees, one  with  the  other.  In  my  view, 
that  competition  explains  the  subcom- 
mittee's position.  But  we  as  the  full 
Congress,  have  to  realize  that  this  is 
an  historic  time  for  this  country.  The 
American  people  are  reaffirming  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  their 
demand:  "Clean  up  the  environment. 
Quit  fooling  aroimd  with  EPA.  Put  re- 
sponsible people  in  charge  and  give 
them  the  resources  they  need  to  do 
the  Job." 
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That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  The  problem  is  real.  It  must  be 
solved,  and  this  is  the  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  yes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothiix). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  what  the  gentleman 
,  from  Tennessee  (Ii4r.  Gore)  has  said. 
'  All  of  us  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
Administrator  is  given  adequate  funds 
to  do  the  Job  that  we  call  on  him  to 
do. 

Our  argument,  of  course,  is  that  we 
fcre  going  to  be  throwing  money  at  the 
Agency  and  to  the  Administrator  that 
cannot  be  spent  in  a  rational  and  a 
cost  effective  way  in  these  very  few 
short  months  over  which  we  are  ap- 
propriating in  this  bill.  To  simply  hire 
2,000  employees  of  high  training  and 
technical  ability  over  this  short  time- 
frame is  going  to  be  an  impossibility. 
At  least  when  we  look  at  past  history, 
it  would  be  an  impossibility.  It  would 
be  a  goal  that  would  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve.  We  are  talking  about 
hiring  as  many  as  500  people  each 
month  for  6  months  in  order  to  utilize 
the  number  of  workyears  that  are 


called  for  In  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ctdorado  (Mr. 
WontH).  a«ing  badE  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministratloii  years,  the  SPA  was  aide 
to  increase  its  onboard  strength  by 
only  1.379  people,  and  that  was  the 
quickest  buildup  In  EPA  history 
during  thoae  years. 

So  what  we  are  concerned  about  is 
that  with  the  impact  of  the  Budget 
Control  and  Impoundment  Act,  we  are 
asking  for  %  buildup  f <»-  this  agency  of 
something  like  2.000  woikyears.  and 
that  is  going  to  very  severely  push  the 
EPA  infrastructure.  It  is  already  weak- 
ened, and  we  agree  with  that.  But  we 
are  saying  that  when  we  have  in- 
creases of  this  kind,  we  also  have  in- 
creases for  iHt>gram  managers,  for 
space,  for  training,  for  furniture,  and 
so  forth. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
asking  is  that  we  wait  until  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  makes  his  rectmmienda- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr  \7iRTtt) 

Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that 
I  have  a  setise  of  where  we  are.  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  in  terms  of  the  time 
remaining? 

The  CEUHRNLAH.  The  gmtleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  WntiH)  has  3  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Bfr.  Bolahd)  has 
5  minutes  ijemaining. 

liCr.  WIRfTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  and  I  intend  to  yield 
my  final  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall).  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  follow  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OsiEir). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  WntTH)  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRfTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dos- 
ing, there  «re  three  points  I  would  like 
to  make. 

First,  we  ought  to  lay  the  staff  argu- 
ment to  rest  once  and  for  all.  The 
April  emplosmient  report  from  the 
EPA  points  out  that  they  currently 
have  9.750  full-time  employees.  That  is 
down  almost  3.000  from  where  they 
were  in  1911.  Under  last  year's  appro- 
priation the  ceiling  that  EPA  must 
reach  by  September  30  is  700  employ- 
ees belcw  their  current  employment 
level.  All  that  the  current  impropria- 
tions biU  does  is  maintain  us  where  we 
are  right  now. 

The  Intent  of  the  Wirth  amendment 
is  to  give  the  EPA  the  resources  neces- 
sary in  terms  of  such  f  imctions  as  in- 
spection, enforcement,  and  the  kind  of 
scientific  capability  necessary  to  go 
after  all  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  raised  here  on  the  floor  relating 
to  toxic  substances,  chemicals,  dean 
lUr.  and  so  on— a  set  of  problems  that 
we  know  are  legion. 

The  staff  question  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  is  simply  spe- 


cious. We  are  not  adding  2.000  people 
to  the  rolls.  We  are  maintaining  the 
level  where  it  is  now.  which  is  what 
the  gentl«nan  fnnn  Massachusetts 
iVtt.  Bolamo)  does,  and  adding  further 
capability  of  somewhere  between  750 
and  1,(K>0  people,  depending  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator.  We 
are  not  adding  2.0O0  people:  we  are 
adding  only  about  one-third  of  the 
number  that  has  been  cut  since  1981. 
So  we  are  going  to  be  well  below  the 
1081  levels. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
wonderful  talk  about  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
bringing  In  his  budget.  Has  anybody 
seen  It?  What  is  David  Stockman  going 
to  do  with  that  budget?  lb  Ruckels- 
haus has  to  go  through  David  Stock- 
man, and  this  is  the  same  David  Stock- 
man who  has  ravaged  EPA  for  the  last 
3  years. 

Third,  let  us  talk  about  our  responsi- 
bility in  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is  not 
left  to  Mx.  Ruckelshaus;  it  is  not  left 
to  David  Stockman.  This  Congress 
found  out  about  the  problems  in  EPA. 
This  Congress  pu^ed  the  legislation, 
and  it  is  EPA's  responsibility  to  carry 
it  out.  It  is  this  Congress'  role  to 
remedy  the  problems  that  it  discov- 
ered in  EPA.  This  is  not  something  we 
are  going  to  blandly  giv;  away  to 
somebody  else. 

The  American  people  are  asking  this 
Congress  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
dean  environment,  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  a  healthy  environment.  That 
is  our  responsibility.  The  exercise  of 
that  responsibility  is  this  vote  right 
now  to  strengthen  the  EPA  and  to 
demonstrate,  as  our  colleagues  on  the 
Other  side  have  said  they  are  going  to 
do,  that  we  take  the  strengthening  of 
the  EPA  seriously. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  vote  for  this  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAHD)  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
and  that  does  not  include  the  5  min- 
utes which  the  gentleman  will  have  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this, 
of  course,  is  a  nice  political  issue.  I 
know  of  no  issue  that  is  more  political 
than  the  one  we  are  facing  now. 

But  there  is  a  greater  issue  than  this 
facing  the  American  people,  and  that 
is  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  our  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  survive  at  the  rate 
it  <  spending  money.  This  bill  now  Is 
something  like  $9.4  billion  over  the  ad- 
ministration's request  in  budget  au- 
thority. This  bill  is  about  $79  million 
over  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  am  not  looking  for  a  political  issue. 
What  I  am  looking  for  is  a  bill,  a  bill 
that  will  be  signed  by  the  President, 


and  one  which  will  keep  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  moving  for- 
ward. 

If  we  do  not  get  the  bill  signed,  v 
propriations  for  EPA  and  these  other 
agendes  will  be  included  in  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  a  continuing  reso- 
lution will  keep  funding  at  the  1983 
level.  Now.  if  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  want  that 
kind  of  a  situation  to  prevail.  I  believe 
that  is  exactly  what  they  will  be 
facing.  And  I  am  afraid  of  that. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  used  here  by  so 
many  Members  who  support  this 
amendment  to  show  their  concern  for 
the  environment.  We  all  share  that 
concern.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
environmental  quality,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Kfr.  Wirth)  is  perhaps  more  con- 
cerned in  his  State  than  those  from  a 
lot  of  other  States  in  the  Nation.  And 
that  can  also  be  said  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and 
Members  representing  other  areas. 

I  appreciate  and  applaud  their  sup- 
port of  the  EPA.  but  the  EPA  would 
not  be  functioning  today  if  it  were  not 
for  this  committee.  We  have  not  had 
the  needed  authorizing  legislation. 
There  are  10  authorization  bills 
needed  for  EPA.  and  8  of  the  10  will 
have  expired  before  1984.  The  only 
way  we  can  keep  the  EPA  running  is 
through  an  appropriations  bill,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  support  the 
Wirth  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man's position  is  based  on  a  figure 
that  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  air 
from  the  budget  resolution.  The 
budget  resolution  recommends  about 
$1.3  billion  in  this  area  for  the  regular 
operating  programs  of  the  EPA.  exclu- 
sive of  the  $2.4  bUlion  for  the  con- 
struction grants  program  and  the  $310 
million  for  the  Superfund.  That  as- 
sumption is  about  $200  million  above 
the  $160  million  recommended  by  this 
committee  for  the  Agency  in  total. 

How  did  the  Budget  Committee 
arrive  at  that  figure?  Well,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  it.  Those  Members  on 
the  authorizing  committees  are  famil- 
iar with  it.  I  am  familar  with  it,  as  are 
all  of  the  13  chairmen  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Before  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  on  this  particular  area 
by  the  Budget  Committee,  some  Mem- 
bers said,  "Let's  throw  $100  million  in 
there  for  good  luck.  Throw  it  in  there 
for  good  luck,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
save  a  good  part  of  the  money  when 
we  get  this  bUl  to  the  floor." 

This  is  the  classic  example  of  how 
not  to  appropriate  funds. 
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This  committee  has  spent  consider- 
able time  and  effort  on  EPA's  budget. 
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We  have  made  a  sincere  ef f (»t  to  fund 
these  profframs  at  sutatantially  in- 
creased but  reasonable  levels:  Salaries 
•nd  fTpwuw.  research  and  devel<4>- 
ment.  and  abatonent.  control,  and 
compliance. 

Someone  has  said  we  have  seriously 
shorted  the  abatement  and  control 
section  of  this  MIL  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  the  reason  why  we  did  not  include 
the  additional  $151  million  in  abate- 
ment and  cmtrol.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  some  good 
reasons  for  differences  between  the 
1984  and  the  IMl  leveL  So  far  all  the 
argument  here  has  been  targeted  at 
returning  to  the  1981  levels  for  the 
EPA. 

There  are  several  programs  that 
have  been  terminated  by  changes  in 
authorising  legislation.  For  instance, 
the  1961  budget  carried  $23  million  for 
pre-Superfund  implementation.  Of 
course,  that  is  no  longer  needed  since 
the  Superfund  program  is  now  oper- 
ational. 

Similarly,  the  noise  program  no 
longer  exists.  That  was  $8  million. 

Section  208  planning  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside.  That  was  $33  million. 

But  the  Wirth  amendment  does  not 
pay  any  attention  to  that.  It  arbltrar- 
Uy  pegs  the  amount  at  the  1981  level 
and  pays  no  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant differences. 

For  research  and  development  the 
Wirth  amendment  would  add 
$23,600,000  above  the  $30,331,000  al- 
ready added  in  the  bill.  There  are 
some  solid  arguments  for  voting 
against  the  Wirth  amendment.  The 
most  solid  argument  of  all  is  that  we 
have  a  deficit  of  $210  bUlion  facing 
this  Nation  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$200  billion  a  year  beyond  that  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see. 

We  have  to  have  some  fiscal  respon- 
sibility around  here.  If  you  do  not 
have  it.  you  may  not  have  an  EPA  at 
alL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tne  unani- 
mous-consent request,  the  gentleman 
fnmi  New  Toric  (Bfr.  Oreem)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
not  because  those  amounts  of  money 
may  not  ultimately  be  required  for 
EPA.  but  because  I  think  this  House 
ought  to  show  William  RuclieLshaus. 
the  new  Administrator  of  EPA.  the 
simple  courtesy,  the  simple  decency,  to 
let  him  look  over  his  own  agency, 
where  he  is  newly  confirmed  as  Ad- 
ministrator, and  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  recommendations  to 
us  as  to  where  additional  funds  may  be 
needed.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  sub- 
committee—including this  Member- 
would  expect  to  be  very  supportive  of 
any  request  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  for 
more  funds. 

This  amendment  may  hit  it  right  on 
the  nose.  Maybe  every  dollar  it  asks 
for  is  needed  in  exactly  that  amount 


and  in  exactly  that  place.  But  maybe 
it  is  not  The  numbers  appear  to  have 
been  picked  entirely  arbitrarily.  They 
may  be  too  much.  They  may  be  too 
little.  They  may  be  in  the  right  place. 
Thty  may  be  in  the  wrong  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  courtesy  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
to  get  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on 
that.  We  all  know  that  EPA  has  been 
in  shambles  and  that  in  that  situation 
the  President  asked  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 
a  former  Administrator  of  EPA.  to 
leave  a  position  which  pays  very  much 
more  and  to  come  back  to  take  the 
helm  of  EPA  once  again.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  for  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 
He  has  had  the  honor  already.  He  is. 
as  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  by  pro- 
ponents as  well  as  opponents  of  this 
Administration,  admired  by  all  for  his 
environmental  role. 

So  he  is  doing  this  because  of  his 
love  of  the  environment  and  l>ecause 
of  his  desire  to  get  EPA  once  again  on 
the  right  course. 

Can  we  not  have  the  decency,  the 
courtesy,  to  aUow  him  Just  a  few 
weeks  to  take  a  look  at  the  agency  and 
tell  us  what  his  recommendations  are? 

I  can  assiue  you  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  think  in  this  I  speak  for 
the  whole  subcommittee,  that  we 
would  look  at  those  recommendations 
with  the  utmost  sympathy. 

Obviously  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  comes  to 
us  with  enormous  credibility  in  this 
area.  Last  week  the  bill  was  pending 
before  the  full  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Ruckelshaus  called  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  he 
called  me  to  ask  us  not  to  add  any- 
more money  beyond  the  increases  our 
subcommittee  had  already  provided. 
He  was  aware  of  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment and  asked  that  it  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

Just  this  week  he  sent  to  the  chair- 
man and  me  a  letter  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Members.  He  said: 

I  have  followed  the  deliberations  of  your 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  budget  levels  for  the  En- 
vironmenui  Protection  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  understand  there  are  amend- 
ments to  be  debated  this  Thursday  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  further  additions  to 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest that  go  beyond  the  increases  already 
recommended  by  your  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

I  have  now  just  started  a  process  to  review 
our  fiscal  year  1984  resource  levels.  As  I  pre- 
viously indicated  to  you.  once  this  review 
has  been  completed  and  I  have  discussed 
our  resource  needs  within  the  administra- 
tion, we  will  make  the  Congress  aware  of 
the  agency's  budgetary  and  manpower 
needs.  I  would  consider  it  a  personal  courte- 
sy. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  wrote: 

If  you  could  allow  me  an  opportunity  to 
complete  this  review  and  to  present  our  rec- 
ommendations at  the  appropriate  time. 

We  have  asked  this  man,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  to  take  on  this  impor- 
tant responsibility  under  the  most  dif- 


ficult cinmmstances.  Can  you  not  have 
it  in  your  heart  to  yield  to  his  request, 
to  give  him  a  few  weeks  to  review  the 
work  of  the  agency  and  make  those 
recommendations  to  us?  Can  you  not 
today,  as  he  has  requested,  defeat  this 
amendment  and  give  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  instead  of  a  slap  in  the 
face? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
our  final  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  wanted  to  put  to  rest  the  dis- 
cussion that  occurred  earlier  that 
somehow,  in  the  Budget  Committee. 
$100  million  or  $200  million  was  flung 
at  the  problem. 

I  chair  the  Energy  and  Environment 
Task  Force  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  worked  with  all  of  the  reports  that 
came  in  from  the  three  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  EPA:  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  Along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Doh- 
ifZLLY).  we  worked  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  who  have  responsibility  for 
EPA.  all  of  whom  are  supporting  this 
amendment. 

So  I  would  just  want  to  make  sure 
everybody  understands  that  this 
amendment  is  crafted  out  of  the  re- 
quests that  came  from  the  sutxsommit- 
tces  with  jurisdiction. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  so  that  I 
may  respond? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  just  wanted  to  re- 
spond with  respect  to  whatever  recom- 
mendations came  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  They  were 
never  subjected  to  the  full  member- 
ship of  that  committee  for  their  con- 
sideration, so  we  have  no  idea  as  to 
what  some  individual  member  of  that 
committee  dreamed  up  to  send  recom- 
mendations over  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  all  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
Budget  Committee  are  requests  that 
come  from  the  committees,  and  that 
included  the  requests  that  came  from 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiMGXu.).  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Bftr.  UDALL.  I  have  ahnost  blindly 
followed  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  in  the  years 
that  I  have  t>een  here.  I  have  been 


tempted  when  I  had  a  minimum  of 
Ume  and  oMne  on  to  the  floor  to  see 
what  is  behind  "Bolaks."  "Yes."  or 
"No."  and  vbte  with  him.  and  I  will  be 
right  about  98  percent  of  the  time.  He 
has  been,  as  was  said,  one  of  the  great 
envlronmenltal  leaders  here  In  the 
House.  9xA  you  cannot  fault  his 
record,  ancl  I  would  not  try  to  and 
regret  having  to  oppose  him  on  this 
Issue. 

We  have  said  It  all  here  today.  I 
think  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  got  a  new 
job.  He  wants  the  tools  to  do  It.  and 
clearly  he  iaherits  a  dedmated  agency. 

I  think  there  are  going  to  be  other 
opportunities  to  help  him  with  further 
VPnvriatUms.  There  Is  something 
called  a  conference  committee  and  this 
House  Chamber  is  always  available  if 
we  have  some  requirement  to  give  Mr. 
RuckelshaiB  and  EPA  scnne  more 
money. 

I  think  we  help  him  and  not  harm 
him  when  we  show  once  again  today 
how  very  strongly  this  House  and  the 
American  people  support  the  environ- 
mental legislation. 

Our  society  hangs  together,  when  it 
does,  by  inttitutions.  the  big  corpora- 
tions, great,  universities.  State  govern- 
ment—you name  It. 
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And  there  is  something  about  these 
great  institutions,  any  great  institu- 
tion: you  cAnnot  see  it.  but  it  is  vital; 
yop  cannot  measure  it.  but  It  is  there; 
it  is  called  morale. 

You  can  take  a  platoon  of  100  sol- 
diers who  have  morale,  that  thing  you 
cannot  quantify,  and  they  will  beat 
twice  or  thiiee  times  their  number. 

This  agency  is  decimated,  it  needs 
not  only  rebuilding  in  positions  and 
programs  but  in  terms  of  people. 

We  had.  about  a  year  ago— a  year 
and  a  half  ago— out  in  Denver  under 
the  Strip  Mbaing  Act.  we  had  a  region- 
al office  to  help  the  small  businessman 
who  wanted  to  mine  coal  but  did  not 
have  the  hydrologlsts  and  engineers 
and  other  experts.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  come  in.  fire  the  good 
people,  reorganize,  send  important 
functions  to  Casper.  Wyo..  where 
people  could  not  get  there  and  get 
help.  The  Agency  was  heavily  dam- 
aged. 

We  had  recruited  engineers,  scien- 
tists, water  pollution  specialists  from 
all  over  the  coimtry  and  set  up  a  really 
model  office.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  gone  on  down  at  EPA  during 
the  past  2H  years.  The  Agency  is  crip- 
pled. It  almost  needs  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  which  I  hope  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  can  give. 

So,  I  rise  today  to  support  the  Wirth 
amendment.  I  do  not  get  into  any  ar- 
gument i^ut  how  much  is  involved 
here.  I  leave  that  to  the  experts.  We 
have  made  significant  steps  toward 
cleaning  up  our  environment  this  last 
decade.  Clean  Air  Act.  Clean  Water 


Act.  Hazardous  Wastes  Superf  tmd.  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act,  have  all  served  as  milestones  for 
environmental  policy. 

This  did  not  come  about,  and  this 
support  does  not  continue  because  of 
some  radical  policymaker  in  Washing- 
ton; this  continues  as  the  demand  of 
the  American  people  who  want  poliu- 
tloo-free  environment. 

PuUlc  support  for  environmental 
laws  has  not  softened.  In  poll  after 
poll,  the  American  people  have  made 
dear  that  their  firm  commitment  to 
dean  air  and  clean  water  protection 
from  hazardous  waste  is  undiminished. 
Indeed,  the  polls  show  when  you  ask 
people— Independents,  Republicans. 
Democrats— all  kinds  of  people, 
"Would  you  be  for  environmental 
deanup  even  if  it  cost  a  few  jobs?" 
They  have  said  consistently,  the 
Amoican  people,  they  want  these 
kinds  of  laws  and  want  them  enforced. 
You  do  not  have  to  choose  between 
the  national  parii  and  having  a  Job  in 
our  sodety;  if  we  are  wise,  we  can  have 
both.  I  think  we  move  in  that  direc- 
tion if  we  support  this  amendment. 

We  have  fiea  in  the  past  2  years  a 
deliberate  systematic  dismantling  at 
EPA.  The  agency  has  failed  to  do  the 
Job  it  was  created  for.  But  let  me  give 
you  just  a  couple  of  examples  before 
my  time  runs  out. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  all  pesticides 
now  in  use.  two-thirds  of  all  pesticides, 
have  been  inadequately  tested  to  de- 
termine whether  they  cause  cancer, 
genetic  mutations,  or  birth  defects. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  Wirth  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
not  only  good  politics  but  it  is  good 
public  policy. 

•  Mr.  IjONETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
what  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant environmental  votes  of  the  year.  I 
am  supporting  HJl.  3133,  the  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriations 
bill,  with  the  addition  of  an  improving 
amendent.  This  amendment,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
WntTH.  is  a  crucial  measure  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronmental laws.  H.R.  3133  must  be 
amended  to  appropriate  more  funds  to 
the  crippled  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  A  significant  Tinancial  boost 
will  demonstrate  congressional  com- 
mitment to  rebuilding  EPA.  The 
amendment  adds  $220  million  to  the 
Agency's  operating  budget  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  it. 

As  it  stands  now,  H.R.  3133  does  not 
adequately  address  the  needs  of  EPA 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  biU  would  not 
restore  the  massive  budget  cuts  of  the 
past  2  years,  and  would  freeze  the 
Agency's  operating  budget  at  its  fiscal 
year  1983  level.  Enforcement  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  and  other  key 
environmental  statutes  would  contin- 
ue to  suffer.  Research  and  develop- 
ment   efforts,    especially    into    the 
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health  effects  of  pollutants,  would  be 
hit  particularly  hard.  Grants  to 
States,  where  often  85  percent  of  the 
field  work  is  carried  out  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  other  laws,  would 
stiU  be  14  percent  below  their  1981 
levels.  Quite  simply.  EPA  would  not  be 
able  to  do  its  job. 

Despite  the  good  mtentions  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  and  his  staff  to  rebuild 
the  Agency  and  get  it  back  on  trade, 
without  adequate  funding,  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  compliance  will 
continue  their  downward  spiral  Into 
oblivion.  Public  opinion  polls  show 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
our  constituents,  desire  strong  stand- 
ards of  environmental  protection,  and 
a  majority  feel  our  laws  should  be 
made  even  tougher.  The  Wirth  amend- 
ment would  uphold  this  will  of  the 
people  and  give  a  restorative  shot  in 
the  arm  to  an  essential  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

First,  a  $45  million  increase  in  HJl. 
3133's  salaries  account  will  allow  EPA 
to  bring  its  staff  levels  back  to  those 
of  1981,  taking  into  consideration  the 
effects  of  inflation.  Second,  the  addi- 
tion of  $23  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, though  still  short  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  level,  will  step  up  stud- 
ies of  toxic  substances,  hazardous 
wastes,  and  pestiddes  to  help  us  know 
how  they  can  best  be  regulated.  And 
third,  abatement,  control,  and  compli- 
ance will  be  increased  by  $151  million 
to  assist  State  environmental  pro- 
grams and  enforcement. 

These  requests  are  relatively  modest, 
but  crucial  steps  toward  restoring  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  EPA.  an 
Agency  with  a  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment before  the  current  administra- 
tion decided  to  obliterate  it.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  a  strengthened 
EPA,  an  EPA  which  will  regain  our 
trust  and  be  able  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date. It  is  not  too  late  to  rebuild,  and 
this  is  the  best  way  we  can  begin.* 
•  Mi.  stark,  ytr.  Chairman,  over 
the  last  2  years,  we  have  watched  as 
the  Agency  set  up  to  be  oiu-  environ- 
mental watchdog,  collapsed  due  to  ex- 
cessive budget  cuts.  This  current  ap- 
propriations bill  only  continues  those 
crippling  cuts. 

My  coUeague.  ISx.  Wirth.  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  vehicle  by  which  we 
can  reestablish  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  Just  that,  the 
Agency  within  our  Government  that 
we  can  trust  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment. The  last  several  years  have  not 
given  us  much  reason  to  place  our 
trust  in  the  EPA.  But  much  of  that 
was  due  to  the  severe  lack  of  resources 
the  Agency  had  to  work  with.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  that  does  not 
continue. 

The  Wirth  amendment  is  the  first 
step  toward  solving  these  budgetary 
problems.  If  we  do  not  show  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  sup- 
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port,  and  believe  In.  the  work  done  by  operating  budget  has  been  cut  by  24 
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work  together. 

I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  support  the 
Wlrth  amendmaaf 

•  Ifr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  to  support  represenUtlve 
Wtrth's  ammendment.  HJl.  3133.  to 
restore  the  EPA's  operating  budget  to 
Its  fiscal  year  IMl  level  of  $1.3  billion 
versus  the  ivoposed  cut  to  $949  mfl- 
llon  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  EPA  was  created  by  the  Reorga- 
nisation Plan  No.  3  of  1970.  to  coordi- 
nate the  pollution  control  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Over  the 
years  their  focus  has  changed  from 
general  environmental  protection  to 
the  protection  of  public  health  pri- 
marily due  to  Increasing  concern  over 
toxic  substances.  Public  interest  and 
encouragement  for  the  EPA  as  a  nec- 
essary agent  remains  prominent. 

Ai  Members  of  Congress,  we  have 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent Americans  and  insure  their 
weU-being  as  top  priority. 

The  EPA's  operating  program  pro- 
vides funding  for  research,  regulation, 
development,  enforcement,  and  over- 
head acUvitles-excluding  waste  treat- 
ment, grants,  and  Superfund.  Cutting 
the  operating  fund  approximately  9 
percent  from  fiscal  year  1983  wlU 
mean  less  funding  for  salaries,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  contracts.  State  and 
university  grants.  These  serve  as  the 
backbone  of  the  EPA's  pollution  con- 
trol efforts,  which  obviously  contra- 
dicts Mr.  Reagan's  assurance  that  the 
reductions  in  staffing  and  funding  will 
not  affect  any  of  the  substansive  pol- 
lution efforts  at  both  State  and  Feder- 
al levels. 

By  cutting  their  operating  budget  to 
the  proposed  $949  million,  all  aspect  of 
the  EPA  will  become  crippled.  It  is  im- 
perative for  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  adminis- 
tration to  have  the  increased  fiuiding 
as  Mr.  WntTH  proposes  to  modify  and 
strengthen  the  existing  programs.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism  and  controversy 
for  its  faUure  to  adequately  protect 
utd  preserve  our  enviroriment.  Its 
credibility  has  been  shattered  and  it  is 
now  struggling  to  regain  the  stature  it 
once  had. 

Public  support  for  a  forceful  envi- 
ronmental protection  program  in  this 
country  is  stronger  than  ever.  A  1982 
Harris  survey  showed  that  Americans 
f|ivor  enforcement  of  the  current 
Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts  by 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  85  to  10 
percent. 

Without  adequate  resources,  howev- 
er. EPA  cannot  do  the  Job  it  was  estab- 
lished to  do.  Since  1981.  the  Agency's 


and  other  statutes  would  still  remain 
43  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1981 
level.  And.  grants  to  States  would  be 
held  to  a  level  below  that  of  fiscal  year 
1981. 

This  additional  committee  fimding  is 
a  step  forward,  but  it  is  not  enough.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  RepresenUtlve  Tim 
WiBTH.  to  restore  EPA's  operating 
budget  back  to  its  fiscal  year  1981 
level.  The  operating  budget  is  used  for 
pollution  control,  compliance,  enforce- 
ment, research  and  development  in 
the  areas  of  air  and  water  quality, 
drinking  water,  hazardous  waste,  pesti- 
cides, radiation,  and  toxic  substances. 
For  EPA  to  regain  its  credibility  and 
move  ahead  in  all  of  these  areas  at  the 
same  time,  the  increased  funding  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Wirth  amendment  is 
crucial. 

EPA  is  currently  operating  with  only 
two-thirds  of  its  staff  in  place:  morale 
is  low  and  enforcement  of  regulations 
is  weak.  The  Wirth  amendment  tar- 
gets $45  million  for  salaries  to  begin 
replacing  key  personnel  who  have 
been  let  go  since  1981.  It  increases  re- 
search and  development  funding  by 
$23  million:  and  abatement,  control, 
and  compliance  money  by  $lSl  mil- 
lion. 

This  funding  is  vital  to  my  home 
State  of  California,  particularly  to  the 
southern  California  rerion.  which  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  severe  air  pollu- 
tion problems.  As  a  member  of  the 
California  SUte  Legislature.  I  fought 
for  stronger  air  pollution  laws  and 
tougher  compliance  regulations.  This 
amendment  will  be  a  small  step  for- 
ward in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  we 
pass  the  Wirth  amendment.  We 
cannot  be  content  to  provide  EPA  with 
enough  money  merely  to  survive.  We 
must  think  of  our  future  and  that  of 
our  children.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  Mr. 
WiRTH's  amendment  to  restore  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  After  2  years  of  suffer- 
ing under  a  leadeiship  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  carry  out  the  environmental 
laws  of  our  country,  and  2  years  of 
watching  EPA  being  dismantled 
through  budget  cuts  and  staff  cut- 
backs, it  is  time  Congress  give  the  new 
leadership  at  EIPA  the  resources  to  ful- 
fill their  duty  of  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  protecting  the  American 
people. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Wirth  is  not  an  extravagant,  budget- 
busting  amendment.  This  amendment 
will  merely  bring  the  EPA  budget  up 
to  the  level  it  was  in  1981  before  the 


so-called  Reagan  revolution  came  In 
and  tried  to  overthrow  the  environ- 
mental laws  of  our  country. 

For  2  years  we  have  fought  hard 
with  EPA  officials  to  see  that  our  laws 
are  carried  out.  For  many  of  us  it  has 
been  a  frustrating  affair  involving 
closed-door  hearings,  subpenas.  con- 
tempt citations,  and  resignations.  But 
I  think  I  express  the  sentiments  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  I  hope  the 
debacle  of  the  EPA  is  over.  I  hope  a 
new  day  has  arrived  where  we  can 
place  confidence  in  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator to  move  above  partisan  politics 
in  order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  I  hope  the  time  has  come 
where  we  can  begin  rebuilding  the 
EPA. 

This  goal  can  only  be  accomplished 
if  the  new  EPA  management  has  the 
resources  to  rededicate  the  EPA  to 
protecting  the  environment.  Since 
1981  the  EPA  budget  has  been  cut  by 
24  percent.  Research  and  development 
has  been  cut  43  percent:  allocations 
for  the  important  Enforcement  Ac- 
count have  been  slashed  31  percent: 
and  the  States  grant  account  is  down 
14  percent.  Today  we  are  suffering  as 
a  result  of  these  inopportime  and 
unwise  budget  cuts.  Today,  citizens 
living  near  hazardous  waste  sites, 
people  living  in  counties  that  have  not 
complied  with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
areas  facing  the  permanent  damage  of 
acid  rain  are  suffering  from  these 
budget  cuts.  In  every  facet  of  our  envi- 
ronment, our  people  and  our  resources 
are  suffering  from  the  budget  cuts 
achieved  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion since  it  has  been  in  office. 

But  today  we  can  begin  to  rebuild 
the  stature  of  the  EPA  as  a  protector 
of  the  people  and  the  environment. 
We  can  reverse  the  sorry  record  the 
EPA  has  made  for  itself  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  But  to  accom- 
plish this  EPA  needs  funds  and  staff 
to  carry  out  its  programs.  The  appro- 
priation reported  by  the  committee 
makes  some  effort  to  advance  the 
work  of  the  Agency  by  adding  700  new 
positions.  These  positions  are  needed 
and  I  applaud  the  committee  for  this 
provision.  But  these  new  positions  will 
not  be  translated  into  additional  envi- 
ronmental protection  without  match- 
ing increases  in  the  program  accounts 
used  to  administer  these  programs. 

I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  need 
many  examples  of  areas  where  the 
EPA  has  been  slow,  if  not  negligent  in 
responding  to  the  environmental 
needs  of  our  country.  The  acid  rain 
issue,  which  has  left  permanent 
damage  on  many  areas  of  the  North- 
east and  possibly  on  United  States-Ca- 
nadian relations,  cries  out  for  coordi- 
nated EPA  action— in  terms  of  re- 
search as  well  as  concrete  action.  En- 
forcement of  the  Clean  Air  Act  also 
has  not  been  a  high  priority  of  the 
EPA,  as  it  should  be.  And  we  all  have 


witnessed  the  shamblea  of  the  Super- 
fund progfam  which  haa  beoi  an  em- 
barraasmeiit  to  this  admlnlstrmtlon 
and  anyone  who  cares  about  environ- 
mental protection. 

In  my  district,  the  Wobum  waste 
site  has  been  listed  as  a  mlority  site 
for  many  months.  But  to  date  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  clean  up  the 
site.  I  understand  that  there  are  many 
sites  that  need  attention  but  EPA 
lacks  the  staff  to  meet  the  presoit 
danger  these  sites  represent.  This 
amendment  will  provide  necessary 
funds  for  EPA  to  carry  out  its  charge 
of  enforcing  environmental  laws  and 
providing  research  so  Federal  and 
State  governments  can  carry  out  our 
important  environmental  laws. 

I  encoueage  my  colleagues  to  take 
this  first  gtep  in  rebuilding  the  EPA. 
This  amendment  is  needed  to  insure 
protection  for  our  envlronmoit  and 
our  fellow  citizens.  Protecting  the  en- 
vironment is  money  well  spent.  To 
turn  your  back  on  this  amendment 
and  vote  no  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  environmental  ideals  which  we 
have  put  in  law  and  to  which  the  EPA 
is  dedicated.* 

•  Mr.  BEXliENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
public  coniridence  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency's  lAllity  to  mon- 
itor air  and  water  quality,  to  detect 
trouble  spots,  and  to  promote  pollu- 
tion control  has  slipped  badly  in  the 
past  2  yean.  That  loss  of  confidence  is 
the  result,  in  part,  of  the  recent  man- 
agement problems  at  EPA;  but  a  more 
persistent  reason  is  the  Resgan  admin- 
istration's support  for  budget  cuts  and 
relaxed  p<41ution  control  standards. 

The  naming  of  William  Ruckelshaus 
by  the  administration  as  EPA  Admin- 
istrator is  a  positive  step  that  will 
strengthen  management  at  the 
Agency  and  help  restore  public  trust. 
Unfortimajtely,  the  administration  has 
been  unwilling  to  recognize  the  equal- 
ly serious  problem  of  inadequate  fund- 
ing. The  President  has  proposed  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  at  a  time  when  such 
cuts  would  only  inflict  greater  damage. 
Already  EPA's  operating  budget  has 
been  cut  by  nearly  one-quarter  since 
1981.  and  fhe  reduction  is  even  greater 
when  infUtion  is  factored  in.  Staffing 
at  EPA  is  down  by  one-quarter  since 
1981,  and  the  Agency's  research  and 
regulatory  effort  has  been  pared  sub- 
stantially. 

Congress  should  rebuff  the  adminis- 
tration's continuing  assault  on  'EPA.  I 
speak  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment,  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  to 
restore  EPA's  operating  budget  to  its 
fiscal  1981  level.  This  amendment 
would  raise  EPA's  operating  budget 
for  fiscal  1984  to  $1.3  billion,  a  level 
that  is  within  the  guidelines  set  by  the 
House  budget  resolution.  This  addi- 
tional money— $220  million— will  fimd 
EPA  operations  at  a  level  which  will 
adequately   safeguard   public   health. 


The  need  for  funding  restraint  is  well 
recognized,  but  this  increase  is  not  ex- 
cessive. 

The  addiUon  of  $45  million  to  EPA's 
account  for  salaries  and  expenses  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  Agency  to  re- 
store many  of  the  staff  positions  that 
have  been  sacrificed  since  1981.  The 
saluy  and  expenses  account  supports 
the  administration  of  all  EPA  pro- 
grams, except  the  Superfund.  and  this 
additional  funding  is  needed  to  assure 
that  EPA  has  the  work  force  and  the 
expertise  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion. The  money  would  be  well  spent. 

The  addition  of  $23  million  for  re- 
search and  development  is  warranted 
just  as  strongly.  EPA's  budget  for 
RdcD  this  year  is  less  than  half  of 
what  it  was  in  1981.  Funding  cuts  have 
seriously  crippled  research  into  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  and  toxic  materi- 
als, at  a  time  when  the  need  for  re- 
search has  increased  as  a  result  of 
recent  statutes  regulating  hazardous 
waste  and  pesticide  use  and  disposal. 

Perhaps  most  important,  however,  is 
the  addition  of  $151  million  for  EPA's 
abatement,  control  and  compliance  ef- 
forts. The  States  do  much  of  the  field 
work  required  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Nation's  most  basic  environmental 
protection  laws,  yet  support  for  pollu- 
tion control  at  the  State  level  has  been 
reduced  sharply  since  1981.  Additional 
grant  support  and  technical  assistance 
is  needed. 

The  E3PA  promotes  a  clean  environ- 
ment for  today  and  for  the  future  by 
coordinating  the  Federal  attack  on 
pollution.  The  Agency  funds  basic  re- 
search and  promotes  State  and  local 
cooperation  in  the  effort  to  control 
pollution.  EPA  bears  the  responsibility 
for 'defending  against  hazardous  waste 
contamination,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, radiation,  and  other  dangers.  I 
support  the  Wirth  amendment  to  re- 
store this  agency's  funding  to  its  1981 
level,  and  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(BCr.  BoLAHS)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes to  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  subconunittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  my 
support  for  Chairman  Roland's  appeal 
to  approve  the  funding  level  for  EPA 
provided  in  H.R.  3133,  the  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  bill. 
While  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my 
many  colleagues  who  state  that  the 
EPA  has  been  severely  affected  by  its 
drastic    fimcUng    cutbacks    and    that 


more  resources  are  needed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  hastily  increasing  EPA's 
funding  level  is  the  way  to  restore  the 
Agency's  credibility  and  effectiveness. 

The  new  EPA  Administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus  deserves  time  to  submit 
his  own  budget  requests  for  consider- 
ation. We  have  placed  great  faith  in 
his  ability  to  rebuild  the  EPA.  and  he 
should  have  time  to  prepare  his  own 
reorganization  proposals.  Additionally, 
we  should  pass  a  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  approve:  otherwise,  the  EPA 
will  suffer  even  more  by  having  no 
budget  at  all. 

EPA  does  need  increased  resources, 
but  such  decisions  should  be  made 
with  BiU  Ruckelshaus'  own  recommen- 
dations in  mind.  I  believe  the  Adminis- 
trator will  request  additional  resources 
in  recognition  of  the  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs at  the  EPA,  and  I  will  favorably 
consider  such  requests  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here,  every 
Member  in  this  body,  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  wants 
to  see  the  environment  cleaned  up.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  of  us  has  any 
particular  objection  to  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  and  his  supporters 
with  respect  to  what  we  ought  to  do 
regarding  the  environment. 

The  question  is  how  do  you  do  it 
best?  What  is  the  most  efficient  way 
to  do  it?  No  one  quarrels  with  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made  here 
about  the  problems  at  EPA  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  We  are  all  aware 
of  that. 

But  you  are  not  going  to  clean  it  up 
by  throwing  a  lot  of  money  at  the 
problems  at  this  point  in  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  my 
long  and  good-time  friend.  Mr.  Udall 
has  indicated  that  this  committee  has 
been  a  champion  of  the  environment 
over  the  years.  Considering  the  prob- 
lems with  EPA's  authorization  bills, 
there  would  not  have  been  any  E^PA 
programs  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  action  this  committee  has  taken. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  1983 
budget.  If  you  will  remember  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  RIF  better 
than  400  people  from  the  EPA.  The 
1983  appropriation  bill  saved  those  400 
positions.  The  budget  resolution  did 
not  save  those  positions;  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  certainly  did  not  save 
those  positions,  because  there  was  not 
any  authorizing  legislation. 

In  the  real  world,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  provided  the  only 
tangible  help  to  the  Agency,  because 
we  get  our  bills  signed.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  looking  for  this  year.  And 
if  we  load  this  bill  down  with  a  lot  of 
add-on's,  whether  it  is  here  or  in  the 
Senate,  we  will  not  have  a  bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  again  that  if  that 
happens  we  will  end  up  in  the  continu- 
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ing  i«80lutk)D  and  this  Agency  vlU  op- 
ermte  at  tbe  1983  leveL 

What  about  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus?  He  was  the  flrst  Administrator 
when  the  EPA  was  pulled  together  in 
1971  tmn  a  number  of  other  functions 
within  the  Oovemment.  I  know  of  no 
inmn  who  luks  oome  to  the  service  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  with  more 
pcywer.  more  backing  than  he  has.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  is  In  a  better  po- 
sition to  straighten  out  the  problems 
at  the  EPA  than  Mr.  Ruckelahaus.  I 
f«ifc»H  to  him  <m  the  phone  the  other 
day  as  did  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Okom).  We 
have  a  letter  from  him  indicating  that 
he  Is  now  looking  at  the  additions  we 
have  made:  $160  million  is  a  substan- 
tial addition  and  so  Is  the  700  positlcms 
in  the  operating  programs  of  the  EPA 
and  100  positions  in  the  Superfund. 
He  is  now  reviewing  his  resource  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Gush  and  I  have  indicated  to 
him  that  if  he  needs  more  money  for 
the  EPA  to  do  the  job  it  has  to  do  as 
mandated  by  the  Congress,  he  will  get 
that  money.  If  there  is  a  recommenda- 
tion or  a  budget  amendment  that 
comes  up  from  the  Administrator.  Mr. 
Rudcelshaus.  we  are  going  to  get  a 
good  look  at  It  and  I  am  sure  that  that 
recommendation  will  be  looked  at  fa- 
vorably by  the  subcommittee. 

So.  what  we  are  looking  at  here.  Mr. 
Chahrnan.  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  take  a  $200  million  plus  addi- 
tion above  the  Increase  already  provid- 
ed In  the  bill. 

That  would  give  EPA  another  1.200 
staff  years.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  the  EPA  can  fill  that  many 
positions.  Tliere  is  no  way  In  the  world 
they  are  going  to  get  them  anyhow, 
because  the  allocation  of  those  posi- 
tions Is  made  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

And.  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  MembCTS  who  are  sitting  here  and 
those  who  are  following  this  on  the 
TV  monitor,  ought  to  say  to  them- 
selves: We  have  a  responsibility  not 
Just  to  the  E3>A.  but  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  public  as  to 
how  we  spend  our  money. 

Let  me  underscore  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  the  classic  way.  the  classic 
way.  of  how  not  to  appropriate  funds 
for  any  agency.  I  would  hope  that  the 
full  membership  of  this  House  would 
support  the  subcommittee  with  the 
$160  million  add-on  that  we  have  pro- 
vided and  the  800  positions  that  we 
have  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wikth)  for 
his  leadership  in  support  of  his 
amenAnent  and  may  I  also  thank 
those  of  us  who  have  participated  in 
what  I  think  has  been  a  fine  debate 
here  today  In  a  very  Important  and 
very  serious  matter.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend.  (Mr.  WmH). 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  I  wanted  to  reciprocate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
who  has  over  the  years  held  the  line 
of  EPA— not  enough  in  my  opinion— 
but  we  do  appreciate  all  the  good  woiii 
he  has  dcme  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Before  putting  the  question,  the 
Chair  would  simply  state,  not  with 
specific  reference  to  anything  that  has 
been  said,  but  would  admonish  Mem- 
bers to  address  the  Chair  and  not  ad- 
dress Members  watching  television 
sets  and  television  monitors  during  the 
course  of  debate. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  en  bloc  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  WmH). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOSOID  VOTE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  200.  noes 
167.  not  voting  65.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andre«i(TX) 

Aapin 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Blacgl 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bontor 

Bonkl 

Oof  ft 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Caiper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Citncer 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cooper 

Couchlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

DaKhle 

Davis 

Deliums 

DeWlne 

CMnsell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurMn 

Dymally 

■ekart 


i(CA> 
Erdreieh 
Evans  (IA> 
Evans (IL> 
eU 
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Fash) 

Pelchan 

Perraro 

Fish 

FUppo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oeidenson 

Gephardt 

GUraan 

Glickman 

Gomalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Orett 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaFklce 

Lantoa 

Uach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levttas 

Uplnskl 

Long  (LA) 

UtnXMD) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 
Matsul 


MaBoU 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

M(Orath 

McHufh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mlkuiakl 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 


Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraxek  - 

Neal 

Nelaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottlncer 

Owens 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridce 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Ruao 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 


Schimer 

BenMnbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikoiski 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 


AlbosU 

Annumlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Batcman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 


Boland 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CoaU 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Conable 

Corroran 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

delaGaisa 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenael 

Puqua 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Green 


Staggers 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkraer 

NOlS-187 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Hojrer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomanino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


June  8, 1983 

Walgran 

Wamian 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Wtaltler 

WUUaiiiBiMT) 

Wirth 

Wlae 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tate* 

Tatron 

ZablocU 
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announced  the  following 


Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCandleas 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myeta 

Natcher 


Nkshola 

O'Brien 

OUn 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Paul 

Pickle 

Porter 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Regula 

Rltter 

Roberta 

Robtoiaon 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulse 

Seiberling 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

SundquM 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Watkins 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams  (OH) 

Winn 

WoU 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zaehau 


NOT  VOTINO-«5 


Andrews  (NO 

AuColn 

Badham 

Berman 

Bonker 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Edwards  (AL) 

Florio 

Poglletu 

Frank 

Frost 


Gibbons 

Gradiaon 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

HefUl 

Holt 

Howard 

Jones  (TN) 


Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Uoyd 

Marlenee 

Martina 

McCain 

Mka 

MiteheU 

Morrison  (WA) 


Nlelson 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Price 

Prttchard 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Rodlno 

Sabo 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Sisisky 

Smith,  Denny 

Stratton 

Torres 

Trailer 

VanderJagt 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


The 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mn.  Uoyd  for,  with  Mr.  Stgiiky  againgt. 

Mr.  RabaU  for.  with  Ifr.  Mtelgon  of  Utah 
againgt. 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Denny  Smith 
against. 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Shuster  atalnst. 

Mr.  Koctmayer  for,  with  Mn.  Vucanovich 
against. 

Mr.  CnxAett  for,  with  Mrg.  Hcdt  against. 

Mr.  Derricit  for.  with  Mr.  SUJander 
asainst. 

Mr.  Mitchell  for.  with  Mr.  Craig  against 

Mr.  Hawldns  for.  with  Mr.  Chappie 
against. 

Mr.  Prank  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

Mr.  Bonker  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  and  Mr.  ROEBiER 
changed  their  votes  for  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  OUNDERSON  and  Mr.  VOLK- 
MER  chuited  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendmentB  to  the  pending  para- 
graph? 

AMKNIIIIBirT  OmtaSD  IT  MH.  SOX 

Mr.  ROE.  BA-.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Roc  Page  IS. 
line  3.  strike  out  "$370,375,000"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$375,375,000". 

Page  15.  line  4,  strike  out  "Provided,"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Provided,  That 
$5,000,000  of  such  funds  may  be  expended 
only  for  activities  under  section  314  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  and 
Provided  fwrVter.". 

U  1320 

Bfr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
House,  in  reporting  to  my  colleagues 
here,  my  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
Rbooko  woald  have  requested  an  addi- 
tion of  $5  million  to  the  EPA  iM;>pro- 
priatlon  tot  activities  under  the  dean 
lakes  progrlon.  It  is  a  relatively  modest 
amendment.  The  funds,  if  approved, 
as  we  look  at  it  from  the  authorizing 
committee,  would  be.  in  effect,  a 
bridge. 

It  is  important  that  the  Members 
listen  to  this  because  it  is  going  to 
have  a  bearing  on  how  they  vote.  I 
would  assume.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Wirth  amendment  has  passed,  it 
changes  In  context  somewhat  the 
amendment  that  we  had  offered 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
add  $5  million  to  the  EPA  appropria- 
tion for  activities  under  the  clean 
lakes  prognun.  In  view  of  that  amend- 
ment, I  am  going  to  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  this  amendment 
after  I  present  it  to  the  Hotise.  which 
would  then  conform  with  the  Wirth 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  provide  $5 
million  to  f3>A  appropriations  for  ac- 


tivities under  the  clean  lakes  program. 
The  dean  lakes  program,  as  author- 
ised by  section  314  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  author- 
ises the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  in  the 
form  of  grants  of  up  to  70  percent  tq 
carry  out  methods  and  procedures  to 
control  sources  of  lake  pollution  and 
restore  the  quality  of  our  lakes. 

The  lakes,  we  know  now.  are  an  inte- 
gral pwrt  of  our  Nation's  water  supply. 
and  It  is  an  extremely  important  pro- 
gram under  section  314  of  the  Watjer 
Pollution  Control  Act.  It  carries  the 
continuity  between  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranwortatlon.  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  Development,  will  be 
holding  its  hearings  within  2  weeks 
time  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

IWs  section  314.  known  as  the  clean 
lakes  section  of  the  program,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  restoration  of  more  than 
100  seriously  degraded  lakes.  Since  the 
program's  inception.  115  implementa- 
tion projects  have  been  funded,  as  well 
as  114  diagnostic  feasibility  studies 
and  43  State  lakes  classification  stud- 
ies. While  a  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
cmnpUshed.  much  remains  to  be  done. 
There  are  still  39  projects  that  need 
implementation  funds  and  112  which 
will  need  feasibility  studies  money. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources intends  to  begin  hearings,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  in  the  near  future 
on  possible  amendments  to  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  is 
our  Intent  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  clean  lakes  program. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
will  provide  $5  million  in  allocation  as 
presented  imder  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment for  the  year  1984  to  continue 
funding  of  the  program  while  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  determine  an 
appropriate  new  authorization  level. 
Moreover,  the  amendment  will  pre- 
serve the  viability  of  the  program  and 
maintain  our  commitment  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
water. 

Blr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

BCr.  HABfBCERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
the  chairman  of  our  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Roe). 

The  clean  lakes  program,  authorized 
in  section  314  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  has  demon- 
strated and  is  continuing  to  demon- 
strate that  the  principal  causes  of  our 
lake  pollution  problems  can  be  identi- 
fied, and  comprehensive,  cost-effective 


solutions  can  be  developed  and  suc- 
cessfully implemented  for  most  of  oiu* 
lake  problems.  We  must  continue  this 
important  environmental  program, 
and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey's  amendment  is  designed 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  note  a  few  facts.  Approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation lives  within  50  miles  of  a  pub- 
licly owned  freshwater  lake.  Roughly 
one-third  of  us  live  within  5  miles  of  a 
lake.  These  numbers  help  bring  into 
focus.  I  believe,  how  many  of  us  are 
potentially  affected  by  the  need  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  quality  and  en- 
vironmental value  of  these  important 
waters. 

Another  important  fact  concerning 
this  program  comes  from  a  recent 
study  evaluating  U.S.  EPA's  clean 
lakes  program.  That  study  showed 
that  every  Federal  dollar  invested  in 
clean  lakes  projects  is  returning  $8.30 
in  benefits  that  could  be  identified  and 
additional  amounts  in  benefits  that 
are  more  difficult  to  quantify.  The 
clean  lakes  program  has  truly  been  an 
excellent  investment  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, both  in  terms  of  economic  and  en- 
vironmental returns  on  that  invest- 
ment. 

Third.  B«r.  Chairman,  we  have  all 
become  more  aware  of  the  need  to  ad- 
dress various  aspects  of  the  acid  rain 
pollution  problem  that  is  increasingly 
threatening  our  enviroilment.  The 
Clean  Water  Act's  clean  lakes  program 
is  the  only  program  currently  in  place 
and  operating  today  which  attempts  to 
deal  with  at  least  the  lake  pollution 
aspect  of  this  problem  on  an  immedi- 
ate basis.  It  would  be  a  bad  decision, 
even  a  foolhardy  one,  to  abandon  this 
program  now  at  a  time  when  our  need 
for  it  has  probably  never  been  greater. 

B4r.  Chairman,  in  the  Public  Woilcs 
Committee's  views  and  estimate  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee  a  few 
months  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  committee  is  aware  of  no  adequate 
State  substitute  for  the  very  cost-ef- 
fective clean  lakes  grant  program, 
funding  for  which  should  be  continued 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  That  statement  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  then  and  sums 
up  quite  well  why  the  amendment 
being  offered  this  morning  should  be 
overwhelmingly  supported.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  clean  lakes  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  a  very  popular  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  that  this  committee 
has  supported  over  the  years.  In  fact, 
this  committee  has  kept  this  program 
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•live  by  •ppropriatins  some  $12  mil- 
lion over  the  put  2  yemn. 

The  ftindiiic  for  the  clean  lakes  pro- 
gram was  not  included  in  this  biU  be- 
cause we  did  not  feel  comfortable, 
really,  in  starting  work  on  a  new  set  of 
projects  without  authorlilng  legisU- 
ticHL  The  chairman  of  the  authoriza- 
tion subcommittee  has  indicated  that 
they  are  working  on  this  and  a  bill  will 
be  reported  which  wiU  authorize  this 
legislation. 

I  am  persuaded  by  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  im»pects  for  reauthorization  for 
this  program  are  excellent,  as  well  as 
reauthorization  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
no  objecticm  to  the  $5  million  add-on 
for  the  clean  lakes  program. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toik. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  our  distinguished  subcom- 
niittee  chairman.  I.  too.  am  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
have  the  continuity  of  this  amend- 
ment match  up  to  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  COTomittee  Just  previous- 
ly on  the  Wirth  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  first 
sentence  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objecticm. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  as 
modified. 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 

agreed  to.  

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
short  colloquy  with  my  friend,  the 
g^tleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoK).  to  ask  him  a  question. 

The  rlean  lakes  program  has  shown 
numerous  success  stories,  yet  more 
needs  to  be  done.  There  is  a  lake  on 
the  White  River  in  Arkansas.  Beaver 
Lake,  that  may  be  developing  a  poten- 
tially severe  pollution  problem.  Its  dif- 
ficulties stem  from  nutrients  and 
other  pollutants.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  dean  lakes  program  can  provide 
help  and  prevent  this  situation  from 
becoming  worse. 

Would  you  speak  to  that  problem, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  I  would  agree  with  him 
completely.  I  believe  the  investigation 
and  solutions  for  problems  at  Beaver 
Lake,  which  we  have  discussed  before. 
and  similar  impoundments,  should  be 
pursued  under  the  clean  lakes  pro- 
gram. I  believe  we  should  also  pursue 
this  further  diuing  the  Committee  on 


Public  Works  and  Transportation 
hearings  when  we  take  it  up  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  HABCMERSCHMIDT.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  support  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources,  Mr.  STAifOKLAifo, 
on  these  hearings. 

a  1330 
Mr.    MONTOOBfERT.    Mr.    Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  especially  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  BoLANO.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Gush),  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill  as  it  relates 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  bill  contains  $24.8  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  to  operate  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  con- 
tains the  amounts  requested  by  the 
administration  to  fund  the  compensa- 
tion, pension,  insurance,  and  readjust- 
ment benefits  programs. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  bill  contains  an  appropriation 
of  $8,078,000,000  for  medical  care— $20 
million  more  than  had  been  proposed 
by  the  administration.  The  medical 
care  budget  assumes  $31,400,000  and 
552  staff-years  for  the  vet  center  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  same  level  as  provid- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  recently  extended 
the  vet  center  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  contin- 
ues to  give  the  program  a  high  priority 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  concur 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  staffing  of  these  centers 
should  be  reviewed  and  adjustments 
made  where  necessary. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  language  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  page  47  concerning  the 
inability  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  outpatient  services  for 
all  eligible  veterans.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  indicates 
tiiat  many  VA  hospitals  are  experienc- 
ing a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  outpatient  visits  from  the 
last  fiscal  year.  We  are  finding  that 
many  veterans  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  have  also  lost  their  health  insur- 
ance and  have  no  place  to  go  except 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  their 
health  care  needs.  With  current  funds 
allocated  for  outpatient  purposes,  the 
VA  cannot  possibly  take  care  of  the 
demand  at  most  hospitals.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  urging  the  VA  to  review 
the  proposed  utilization  of  funds  to 


determine  if.  within  available  re- 
sources, additional  money  should  be 
allotted  for  outpatient  services.  I  am 
moat  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee is  also  urging  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  allow  medical  facility  di- 
rectors mt^y*'"""'  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  allocated  funds.  I  believe  these  are 
good  suggestions  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  chief  medical  director 
will  move  to  carry  out  the  direction 
given  to  them  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  increase  the  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  budget  by  $6 
million  diuing  the  next  fiscal  year.  If 
enacted  into  law,  this  subfunction  will 
total  $162,325,000  in  1984.  Included  is 
$1,500,000  for  rehabilitative  research.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  this  minimum 
amount  of  funds  set  aside  for  pros- 
thetic research.  Disabled  veterans 
have,  for  a  long  time,  recommended 
that  tills  be  a  line  Item  in  the  budget 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  earmark  a  minimum 
amount  for  this  purpose. 

The  construction  budget,  both  for 
major  and  minor  projects,  seems  ade- 
quate. For  the  second  year  in  a  row  we 
will  have  one  of  the  largest  construc- 
tion budgets  in  VA's  history.  We  must 
continue  to  upgrade  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  colloquy  that  took  place  on  the 
floor  between  the  very  able  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs,  the  distingi^hed 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  Iifr.  Shxlbt. 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  BoLAMii,  concerning  the  $7 
million  reduction  In  general  operating 
expenses  in  this  bill.  Based  on  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  our  committee, 
many  loan  guaranty  offices  are  experi- 
encing problems  in  processing  new 
home  loan  applications  and  refinanc- 
ing requests.  In  addition,  workloads 
have  increased  tremendously,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  loan  foreclosures. 
Something  must  be  done  to  provide 
the  loan  guaranty  offices  with  much 
needed  relief.  I  am  pleased  with  Mr. 
Bolahd's  response  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  experience  some 
savings  from  its  rental  of  space  from 
the  General  Services  Administration 
and  these  funds  could  be  used  to  help 
the  situation  somewhat.  In  addition,  I 
noted  that  the  chairman  has  assured 
us  that  if  additional  funds  are  neces- 
sary, he  would  give  every  consider- 
ation to  restoring  the  $7  million  in  any 
conference  agreement  reached  with 
the  other  body. 

In  regard  to  the  foreclosxire  prob- 
lem, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  included  bill  language 
to  allow  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary from  the  direct  loan  revolving 


fund  to  bi  allocated  to  implement  a 
bin  the  Ounmittee  on  Vetoant'  Af- 
fairs recommended  and  which  was 
painril  by  the  House  to  provide  mOTt- 
gage  relief  aasiitance. 

Mr.  Bouuid  and  Mr.  GaoH  have 
always  been  most  sympathetic  in  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
veterans,  and  as  usual  this  Mil  does  a 
most  adequate  Job  in  that  regard.  I 
thank  all  members  of  the  appropria- 
tions Comlnlttee  for  the  time  and  at- 
tention they  have  given  meeting  those 
needs  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  AL808TA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chldrman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  ft  colloquy  with  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bouuro). 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  ACT>ropria- 
tions  SubctHumittee  on  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  a  question  conoem- 
ing  the  $4  million  earmarked  for  EPA 
monitorinf  and  study  of  the  diozin 
problem  in  Missouri  and  Michigan  in 
House  Rvort  98-223  aocompaiiying 
H.R.  3133.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
a  comprehensive  dioxin  study  proposal 
by  EPA  Is  now  awaiting  final  approval 
by  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  before 
being  sent  to  Congress  for  funding.  My 
question  for  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  whether  any  EPA  dioxin 
study  proposal  that  might  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  in  the  near  future  can 
be  Integrated  with  the  dioxin  stu^di- 
lected  by  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independitot  Agencies  as  the  EPA  vp- 
propriatiohs  bill  proceeds  through 
Congress  laid  whether  any  additional 
funds  that  might  be  necessary  for  this 
dioxin  sti^  proposal  can  be  included 
in  the  mDpropriatlons  bill  st  that  Ume? 

Mr.  BOI^jASD.  Blr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Held? 

Mr.  AliBOSTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Michigan  concerning  dioxin. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  problem  that  could 
well  spread  to  many  other  areas 
within  th«  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  let  me  say  that  my  answer 
is  in  the.  affirmaUve.  Yes.  we  would 
certainly  consider  any  proposals  for 
expanded  dioxin  studies  if  EPA  sub- 
mits such  a  proposal  in  a  budget 
amendment.  We  will  give  every  consid- 
eration to  an  additional  request  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  Mr. 
RuckelshAus. 

BCr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  one  final  question  for  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  funds  can  be  re- 
piogramed  for  EPA  later  in  the  year 
to  pay  for  any  added  costs  associated 
with  the  comprehensive  dioxin  study 


diraeted  by  the  subcommittee  and  now 
being  considered  by  the  agency? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  A  request  for  re- 
programing  of  fimds  can  be  submitted 
and  we  would  consider  any  request  for 
teprogramings  by  EPA  later  in  the 
year.  We  believe  the  $4  million  we 
added  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  diozin  monitoring  study,  but  if  the 
EPA  needs  more,  and  requests  a  repro- 
gramlng  for  the  needed  funds,  we 
would  certainly  accede  to  that  request. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAHD)  very  much. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  wonL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  sulx»mmit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BOLAMD). 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of  us  in  this 
body  are  well  aware,  my  home  State  of 
Missouri  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  tragic  and  complicated 
problem  of  dioxin  contamination. 
There  are  at  least  31  confirmed  sites 
of  dioxin  contamination  in  my  State, 
the  largest  being  the  city  of  Times 
Beach  which  is  in  my  district. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill  contains  language  to  set  aside 
$4  million  in  the  EPA  abatement,  con- 
trol and  compliance  budget  to  fund 
studies  and  investigation  of  dioxin 
concentrations  in  suspect  areas  as  well 
as  the  monitoring  of  severe  problem 
areas.  While  this  is  a  commendable 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  see  an 
even  greater  need  to  address  another 
critical  area  related  to  our  current 
dioxin  problem.  The  people  who  live 
or  work  near  these  affected  areas  need 
more  than  tlie  insurance  of  site  loca- 
tion and  monitoring.  They  need  a 
guarantee  that  funds  will  be  used  for 
the  vital  and  necessary  further  investi- 
gations ttiat  need  to  be  made  into  pro- 
viding some  form  of  long  term  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  disposal  and 
cleanup  of  concentrations  of  dioxin. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  will 
argue  with  the  fact  that  site  location 
and  monitoring  are  vital  fimctions 
that  need  to  be  funded  by  Congress. 
But  I  think  everyone  will  also  agree 
that  the  Job  Is  not  done  until  we  can 
provide  an  effective  method  of  clean- 
ing up  and  disposing  of  this  dioxin 
contamination. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man to  further  clarify  his  discussions 
on  this  issue  yesterday  on  the  House 
fioor  with  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  VOLKMER). 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  from  the  money 
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budgeted  for  EPA  research  and  devel- 
opment. EPA  will  have  sufficient 
funds  for  initiating  a  study  into  the 
long  term  solution  of  the  iwoblems  of 
disposal  and  cleanup  of  concentrations 
of  dioxin  and  other  chlorophenols  and 
for  helping  to  implement  effective 
procedures  for  these  cleanup  and  dis- 
posal efforts? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  am 
hi4>py  to  yield  to  the  subcommittee 
chaiiman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Yotmc)  for 
his  very  effective  support  and  leader- 
ship in  dealing  with  Times  Beach  and 
the  dioxin  problems.  The  decision  to 
spend  $32  million  to  buy  out  Times 
Beach  was  a  very  important  one  for 
that  particular  area,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  position  on  it. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  ques- 
tion, let  me  answer  that  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  say  that,  as  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, the  committee  places  a  high 
priority  on  research  into  the  disposal 
of  dioxin.  We  would  expect  EPA  to  use 
some  of  the  unspecified  increase  in  the 
R&D  accoimt  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  a  very  complex  issue,  and  it 
will,  of  course,  be  a  multiyear  effort. 
But  we  want  to  see  it  started  in  1984. 
and  I  think  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  will  see  that  it  does  get  started. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in 
this  debate,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

ISx.  OILMAN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Btr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  par- 
ticular support  for  the  funds  i4}propri- 
ated  in  this  measure  that  liave  been 
allocated  for  nursing  home  care  facili- 
ties for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

This  is  something  that  is  sorely 
needed  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  in  my  own  district.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  $8  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  building  an  ad- 
dition at  the  Castle  Point  facility  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  region.  The  veter- 
ans of  our  area,  and  their  families,  will 
be  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  included  their  proposal  In 
this  legislation. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure,  and  pass  this 
much  needed  appropriation. 

B«r.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts  (BCr.  Bolamd). 

BCr.  BOLAND.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chalnnmn.  f int 
and  foremost.  I  would  say  to  the  dl»- 
fli^jiiiaiMwi  cbAinnan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  I  commaod  him  and  the 
ranklnt  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man fram  New  Torti  (Mr.  Oun ).  for 
a  tremendous  Job  and  an  effective  Job 
under  some  tough  circumstances  at 
this  time  at  EPA. 

Mr.  Oiairman,  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  agreeing  to  enter 
this  colloquy  with  me  on  something 
that  is  of  de^  ccmcem  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
subcmnmittee  chairman  concerning 
the  congrenional  intent  relative  to  the 
EPA's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  CMnmittee  provided  an  addition- 
al $5  mllli<xi  for  research  into  air  and 
water  pollution  control  technology.  Is 
it  the  committee's  intent  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  money  should  be  used  to 
n!B«"tA<n  at  current  levels  E3*A's  re- 
search into  cost  effective  alternative 
and  innovative  treatment  processes, 
including  natural  systems? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Bfr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  response  is. 
yes.  the  cranmlttee  would  expect  the 
EPA  to  continue  work,  at  least  at  cur- 
rent levels.  In  the  area  of  alternative 
and  innovative  pollution  treatment. 
Many  of  these  techniques  are  promis- 
ing and  may  prove  cost-effective  in  the 
future.  The  committee  supports  that 
position. 

Mr.  WATKIN&  Also.  Mr.  Chairman, 
cmceming  RdeO  on  hazardous  waste 
control  technology,  the  committee 
urged  the  EPA  "to  adopt  the  goal  of 
greatly  expanded  use  of  waste  treat- 
ment, incineration,  and  other  pre- 
ferred disposal  methods." 

Does  the  committee  include  soil 
treatment  under  that  category  of 
other  innovative  disposal  alternatives 
for  which  increased  R&D  and  usage  is 
recommended? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  soil  treatment 
would  be  included.  I  understand  that 
it  is  not  appropriate  for  many  kinds  of 
wastes,  but  for  some  waste  products  it 
is  an  effective  method. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  one  last  question.  The  com- 
mittee also  provided  an  additional  $1 
million  for  drinking  water  research, 
which  is  very  much  needed,  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  this. 

Would  this  include  research  into 
both  surface  and  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Itx.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again,  the  com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  drinking  water 
problems  related  to  groundwater  con- 
tamination and  would  expect  EPA  to 
hftiytw*  its  research  needs  against  sur- 
face drinking  water  research  as  well  as 
other  agency  research  priorities. 

Mr.  WATKmS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 


chairman,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Kfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  would  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  me.  I  would,  first  of  all. 
like  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  veterans  budget. 
As  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee.  I  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  on  the  treatment  the  com- 
mittee has  given  to  our  veterans.  But  I 
also  would  like  to  refer  to  the  next  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Selective  Service 
System,  and  call  attention  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  43.  where  it 
sUtes  that  "The  committee  therefore 
directs  the  Selective  Service  to  study 
and  report  to  the  committee  by  De- 
cember 31.  1983"— and  this  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  it— "on  the  feasibility 
of  allowing  an  individiul  to  register  as 
a  conscientious  objector." 

Now.  if  all  that  means— and  I  am 
looking  fcr  the  historical  and  legisla- 
tive intent  of  this  sentence— if  all  that 
means  is  that  it  allows  an  individiial  to 
state  his  or  her  objection  to  registra- 
tion on  conscientious  grounds,  then 
certainly  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have 
any  objection  to  it.  But  if  the  intent  is 
to  allow  the  individuals  who  want  to 
be  conscientious  objectors  to  receive 
that  status  upon  registering,  then  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 
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would  Just  ask  the  distinguished 


chairman  what  the  intent  of  that  leg- 
islation is. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  most  certainly 
would  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  can  understand  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  with  respect 
to  this  report  language.  Let  me  try 
and  clarify  it. 

The  report  language  would  not  make 
an  individual  a  conscientious  objector. 
That  status  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  local  board  if  a  decision  is 
made  to  Ijegin  classification. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

So  under  those  circumstances  the 
intent  of  this  section  is  to  allow  an  in- 
dividual to  simply  be  able  to  state  in 
writing  that  he  wants  to  be  classified 
for  conscientious  objector  status  when 
classification  comes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  hope  this 
colloquy  would  set  the  historical  legis- 
lative intent  of  that  sentence. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Grbdi). 

Mr.  GREEN.  In  further  elucidation 
of  the  subject  in  which  the  gentleman 
is  interested,  it  is  proposed  to  change 
the  registration  form  so  that  the  form 
would  provide  a  box  where  someone 
who  intended  ultimately  to  seek  classi- 
fication as  a  conscientious  objector 
would  be  able  to  note  so  while  he  is 
registering. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are 
some  people  who  claim  conscientious 
objector  status  who  have  declined  to 
register  on  the  grounds  that  the 
present  setup  does  not  give  them  any 
means  to  set  forth  their  claims.  One 
cannot  be  classified  as  a  conscientious 
objector  until  the  classification  proc- 
ess 1b  undergone.  As  the  Selective 
Service  System  now  operates,  there  is 
no  classification  at  all  for  any  of  the 
categories,  conscientious  objector  or 
otherwise.  Thus  if  this  proposed 
format  for  the  registration  form  were 
adopted  it  would  simply  mean  that  a 
person  who  intended  ultimately  to 
seek  conscientious  objector  status 
through  the  classification  process, 
when  and  if  one  took  place,  would  be 
able  so  to  identify  himself.  But  it 
would  not  confer  such  status  on  him. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  fine.  I  am 
glad  we  have  established  this  histori- 
cal legislative  intent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  since  we  enacted  the  rein- 
statement of  draft  registration.  6 
months  after  that  there  was  only  a  78- 
percent  compliance  throughout  this 
country  of  young  men  who  are  eligible 
to  register  for  the  draft. 

I  might  say  today  that  the  percent- 
age of  individuals  that  are  in  compli- 
ance has  now  reached  98.1  percent 
with  more  than  11  million  young 
Americans  living  up  to  their  obligation 
as  U.S.  citizens  and  obeying  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  think  we  should  be  very 
proud  of  those  11  million  and  98  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  in  this  country 
that  have  done  that. 

Mrs.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  thank  htm  for  his 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  those  young  men  who  have  a  con- 
scientious objection  will  now  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  also  to  be 
able  to  answer  their  own  consciences.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  helping  me  clarify  this 
issue  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cletk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 
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ooimcn.  on  DmaomaHnu.  qdalitt  am 
anvx  or  sifvnomianu.  qualrt 

For  neceasary  expeiiMs  of  the  Ooundl  on 
BiviraamenUl  Qiulity  and  the  Office  of 
EnvironmenUl  Quality,  in  carrying  out 
their  function)  under  tbe  Matknal  Environ- 
mental Polity  Act  of  1969  (PuUk;  Iaw  91- 
190).  the  Eovironoiental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-334).  and 
Reorganlzatfcm  Plan  No.  1  of  1977.  indudlng 
not  to  exceed  $S00  for  official  reception  and 
representatiton  expenses,  and  hire  of  panoi- 
ger  motor  vehicles,  $700,000. 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  Mil  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  an(y  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachuaetts? 

ICr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  find  out  what 
our  status  will  be  with  regard  to  the 
Committee  rising  before  we  get  to 
fund  limitation  amendments  that 
Members  might  wish  to  offer.  Some  of 
us  do  want  to  make  certain  we  have 
time  to  explain  during  the  debate  the 
purpose  behind  our  fund  limitation 
amendments  and  that  we  would  want 
to  be  able  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  c€  words  to  explain  those 
amendments  prior  to  that  point  since 
there  is  no  debate  on  the  motion  to 
rise. 

Could  the  Chairman  give  us  some 
idea  as  to  where  we  stand  with  regard 
to  rising? 

BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  has 
somefeservations.  I  think  perh^is  he 
should  express  them  now.  We  have 
askedunahimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point.  I  would  think  that  any  particu- 
lar debate  that  you  might  have  with 
respect  to  limitations,  or  whatever  you 
would  want  to  say,  ought  to  be  done 
now.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
that  the  Chairman  does  intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  rise  prior  to  getting 
to  fund  limitation  amendments? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  Willi  offer  a  motion  to  rise  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  that  case,  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  do  object. 

The  CBAIRIiCAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

omcB  OP  scixiicx  Am  ncmrouwr  policy 

For  necesnry  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  In  carrying 


out  the  puipoaes  of  the  National  Science 
and  Tectoology  Policy.  Organization,  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1976  (43  UJS.C.  0601  and 
6671).  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
servloes  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  not 
to  exceed  $1,500  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$1,950,000. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
t»ik  about  an  amendment  which  I 
would  have  the  intention  to  offer  if  we 
are  ever  permitted  as  a  committee  to 
get  to  the  point  that  such  an  amend- 
ment could  be  offered. 

The  amendment  language  that  I 
have  is  a  Jobs  amendment.  It  relates 
specificaUy  to  this  bill  and  it  is  a  limi- 
tation of  fimds.  which  means  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
were  adopted  earlier  in  this  Congress 
it  could  not  be  offered  at  the  appropri- 
ate point  in  the  legislation;  namely, 
under  the  HUD  title. 

Yet  it  does  deal  very  much  with  mat- 
ters that  are  contained  within  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  start  the  discussion  this  way  to 
point  out  that  the  rule  that  we  adopt- 
ed earlier  in  this  Congress  is  a  bad 
rule.  This  bill  is  replete  with  limita- 
tion amendments,  with  fund  limitation 
amendments.  The  committee  has 
adopted  amendments  that  came  before 
this  House  in  years  previous  and  they 
are  under  a  general  provisions  section 
of  the  bill. 

This  Member  and  other  Members 
like  this  Member  are  not  going  to  be 
permitted  to  offer  similar  language  as 
a  result  of  the  rules  that  we  have  if.  in 
fact,  a  motion  to  rise  is  upheld  by  the 
body.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  that 
motion  to  rise  and  why  I  would  ask 
the  membership  of  this  body  to  vote 
not  to  rise  but.  rather,  vote  to  allow  us 
to  offer  amendments  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  know  that  I  have  an  amendment. 
Others  may  have  amendments.  I  know 
of  at  least  one  other  amendment  in  a 
similar  kind  of  category. 

These  are  important  kinds  of  actions 
to  take.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
about  500  years  of  parliamentary  tra- 
dition of  allowing  individual  members 
of  legislative  bodies  to  offer  limitation 
of  fimds.  When  we  take  action  like  we 
may  do  later  on  today  to  cut  off  Mem- 
bers from  that  particular  kind  of 
action,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  harm 
to  the  traditions  of  this  body  and  the 
traditions  of  parliamentary  bodies  in 
the  Western  World  for  some  period  of 
years. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  particular 
amendment  that  I  have  because  it  may 
help  clarify  why  we  should  allow  the 
committee  to  continue  to  sit  and  we 
should  continue  on  with  whatever 
amendments  Members  might  have 
that  are  relevant  to  this  legislation. 


The  amendment,  as  I  stated  previ- 
ously, is  a  Jobs  amendment.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Jobs,  anywhere  between 
30.000  to  100.000  Jobs. 

This  amendment  simply  stated  says 
this:  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  act  shall  be  used  to  ad- 
minister any  program  or  activity  in  a 
manner  which  denies  legitimate  Job 
opportunities  to  any  IndividuaL 

Why  such  an  amendment?  Why  does 
it  have  an  impact  In  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs?  In  other  words,  why.  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  a  Job  that  they 
could  othewise  have.  Because  what  is 
happening  in  Govenment  today  is  that 
many  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
are  being  run  under  regulation  or 
under  law.  in  such  a  way  that  they 
deny  legitimate  employment  to  indi- 
viduals. 

There  are  many  parts  of  our  law 
which  make  the  Federal  Government 
an  unemployer.  We  are  creating  unem- 
pl03rment  by  that  which  we  do  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  in  a 
bill  in  which  we  are  deiJing  with 
public  housing  that  we  begin  to  do 
something  about  getting  people  em- 
ployed out  there.  If  we  can.  by  adopt- 
ing language  of  this  type,  give  30,000 
to  100.000  Americans  a  Job.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  it.  And 
if  we  vote  that  the  committee  rise 
without  taking  up  this  amendment,  we 
are  really  voting  to  deny  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  30.000  to  100.000  Ameri- 
cans a  Job  which  they  should  legiti- 
mately have. 

The  American  people  understand 
this  problem.  Just  recently  the  Gallup 
organization  did  some  polling.  It  found 
that  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  43 
percent  of  all  Americans  recognize  this 
problem  of  the  Government  contribut- 
ing to  unemployment  as  being  a  some- 
what to  very  serious  problem. 
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Forty-three  percent  of  the  people 
polled  and  there  were  27  percent  of 
them  that  reiOly  did  not  have  an  opin- 
ion on  the  issue,  so  it  was  a  wide  plu- 
rality; 43  percent  of  them  said  that  we 
recognize  that  Government  has  got 
some  problems  in  this  area.  I  think 
when  we  deal  with  an  appropriations 
bill  of  this  magnitude,  that  deals  with 
an  awful  lot  of  construction  programs 
that  we  ought  to  be  saying  in  the  body 
of  this  biU  that  we  should  get  out  of 
the  business  of  stopping  people  from 
working. 

I  would  point  particularly  to  some 
testimony  which  recently  was  given 
before  a  legislative  committee  by  Re- 
nault Robinson,  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority.  He  was 
questioned  during  his  appearance 
before  a  legislative  committee  and  he 
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got  into  this  whole  question  of  em- 
ployment  and  inroductlvity. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  WAUCot 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  explain  what 
he  had  to  say  with  regard  to  this  em- 
ployment issue. 

He  said: 

My  point  is  that  we  sic  taking  a  severe 
beatinc  ...  By  removlns  these  barriers  we 
would  bave  enough  money  ...  to  be  in  the 
MtH*  rather  than  be  in  the  red.  I  am  saying 
we  could  reduce  our  costs  and  not  reduce 
our  aervloes.  With  the  money  we  save  we 
could  probably  increase  services. 

In  addition  to  that,  and  real  big  problem, 
we  have  unemployment  rates  which  are 
staggering  in  public  housing.  Most  of  the  15- 
to  Sl-year-okk  have  absolutely  no  training 
and  they  cannot  work.  We  could  pick  up  a 
lot  of  these  people  and  train  them  for  work- 
ing within  the  developments.  For  instance, 
we  have  received  a  special  grant  from  HUD 
to  completely  rehab  one  of  our  large  devel- 
opments .  .  .  Now.  if  we  took  this  money 
and  were  able  to  take  residents,  train  these 
residents,  and  have  these  residents  partici- 
pate themselves  in  the  rehab,  we  could  take 
people  off  public  aid.  give  them  a  job  where 
they  do  not  have  a  Job  now,  give  them  a 
skill  and  then  let  them  work  in  their  own 
community,  and  save  money— the  money 
that  we  are  getting  from  you  (the  federal 
government)  anyway. 

In  other  words,  15-  to  21-year-olds, 
nutny  of  them  minority  youth,  the 
very  group  that  is  most  unemployed  in 
this  country,  could  be  put  to  work 
under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  committee  then  went 
on  to  question  Mr.  Robinson  about  the 
discriminatory  effects  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  he  was  talking  about.  And 
the  chairman  of  that  legislative  com- 
mittee said.  "That  means  the  poor  live 
in  less  than  adequate  housing  as  a 
result  of  these  moneys  being  taken  to 
pay  what  you  call  exorbitant  wage 
rates." 

Robinson  says.  "Absolutely."  The 
chairman,  "If  those  savings  were  made 
the  poor  would  benefit  from  the  sav- 
ings?" 

Robinson.  "Correct."  The  chairman 
says.  "So  this  is  another  area  where 
perhaps  Davis-Bacon  may  be  discrimi- 
natory against  minorities,  and  espe- 
cially the  poor." 

Robinson  says.  "Well.  I  have  not 
said  that,  but  that  is  absolutely  true  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  that  it  discrimi- 
nates against  minorities  *  *  *  We  have 
many  minority  construction  firms  that 
are  not  able  to  compete  in  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  market  because  of 
that  fact." 

In  other  words,  here  is  one  provi- 
sion, one  thing  where  people  are  being 
denied  employment,  where  minority 
contractors  are  t>eing  frozen  out.  we 
have  severe  problems,  which  we  could 
correct  by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer. 
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Mr.  BOEHLERT.  BCr.  Chairman, 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  in  H.R. 
3133  to  commend.  I  am  especially 
pleased,  for  example,  to  see  the  $440 
million  for  the  urban  development 
action  (UDAO)  program— a  program 
of  vital  importance  as  we  strive  to 
guarantee  the  economic  recovery  of 
our  Nation.  It  simply  makes  sense  to 
me  to  promote  those  programs— like 
UDAO— which  are  designed  to  encour- 
age private  sector  investment  in  our 
distressed  areas  with  a  helping  hand 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
need  this  stimulant  to  our  economy 
and  the  Jobs  it  produces. 

It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  did  not 
give  adequate  recognition  to  this  and 
sought  only  $196  million  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority  for  UDAO  in  1984. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
taken  corrective  action  to  bring  the 
funding  level  to  a  point  where  it 
passes  the  test  of  adequacy. 

But  in  another  area,  the  committee 
was  not  as  responsive. 

Once  again,  I  am  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber sounding  an  alarm. 

The  bill  Includes  one  glaring  omis- 
sion, and  I  do  not  want  it  to  escape  un- 
noticed. I  refer  to  the  $15  million  for 
scientific  instrumentation  in  the  NSF 
budget.  That  figure  is  $35  million  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  Just  3 
weeks  ago  when  we  passed  H.R.  2066. 

The  $50  million  in  H.R.  2066  was 
barely  adequate  even  to  begin  remedy- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  our  Nation's  sci- 
entific research.  If  anything,  we 
should  be  increasing  that  figure  today. 

As  the  committee  report  states  so 
clearly  and  I  quote: 

The  National  Science  Foundation  bears  a 
unique  responsibility  among  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion's basic  scientific  research  activities. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  its  programs 
serve  a  vital  function.  It  is  clear  that  the 
commercial  vitality  and  miliUry  security  of 
the  United  States  are  directly  dependent  on 
the  Nation's  command  of  fundamental  sci- 
entific Imowledge. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment among  experts  both  within  and 
outside  this  Chamber  that  cur  Nation 
must  undertake  a  concentrated  effort 
to  develop  high  technology  if  we  are 
to  safeguard  our  economic  future.  The 
$50  million  was  a  way  of  starting  to 
translate  that  realization  into  concrete 
action:  $15  million  is  barely  more  than 
a  token. 

The  money  is  needed  to  update  our 
universities'  alarmingly  antiquated  re- 
search equipment,  and  to  give  univer- 
sities and  industries  access  to  the 
highly  advanced  supercomputers. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
today,  in  the  United  States,  in  this 
highly  competitive  world,  our  universi- 


technology. 

We  must  move  forward  to  correct 
that  moat  alarming  deficiency. 

Completing  the  task  will  cost  m<mey: 
public  and  private  funds.  But  doing  so 
is.  in  the  words  of  Cornell's  Nobel 
Prize-wiiining  physicist.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Wilson.  "An  overwhelming  need." 
Other  nations  are  recognizing  this  and 
are  acting  on  it.  We  must  now  Invest 
or  we  shall  surely  pay  a  heavier  price 
later.  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
today  we  are  needlessly  missing  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  that  investing. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Bfr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
contribution  to  the  debate.  I  share  his 
concern  that  we  provide  enough 
money  for  the  scientific  inf rastructive 
of  this  coimtry.  because  I  think  it  is 
critical  to  our  productivity  and  our 
future  economic  well-being.  I  com- 
mend him  for  raising  that  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  him 
some  of  the  constraints  under  which 
the  subcommittee  operates.  We  did 
provide  $23  million  above  the  adminis- 
tration budget  request  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  and  that  raises 
the  funding  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  some  $223,100,000  above 
the  1983  appropriation  level. 

The  gentleman  correctly  points  out 
that  we  did  not  hit  the  authorization 
mark  in  an  important  case.  I  simply 
have  to  reiterate  the  situation  in 
which  the  subcommittee  foimd  our- 
selves as  a  result  of  the  process  under 
which  all  the  appropriations  bills  are 
being  developed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  together  with  the  sub- 
committee chairmen,  met  and  assigned 
a  mark  to  each  of  the  subcommittees. 
That  mark  when  added  for  exam- 
ple  

(On  request  of  Mr.  Green  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boehlert  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

When  cumulated  for  all  the  subcom- 
mittees, that  mark  totaled  less  than 
the  full  amount  that  was  available  for 
appropriations  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  imder  the  first  budget 
resolution.  And  I  understand  that  it  is 
that  first  budget  resolution  that  the 
various    authorizing    committees    are 


looking  to  as  they  develop  their  au- 
thortadng  Itglslation.  So  we  cannot  in 
this  bill  fund  all  the  procrams  at  the 
full  amounts  authcalaed. 

Mr.  BOBHLERT.  I  apiweclate  the 
onnments  of  my  colleague.  Let  me 
point  out.  I  am  not  one  of  thoae  who  is 
anxious  to  apend  more  mcaiey  without 
being  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  to  raise 
the  money.  I  happen  to  be  among 
those  gallant  41  who  thought  this 
body  was  lioolhardy  to  repeal  the  10- 
peroent  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  because  that  would  have 
generated  $4  billion  for  our  Treastury, 
some  of  that  $4  billion  could  have 
been  used  by  our  tmiverslty  research 
centers. 
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Let  me  fUrther  point  out  that  If  10 
years  ago  someone  came  to  this  body 
and  suggested  that  our  auto  industry 
was  in  trouble  and  that  there  was  a 
plan  to  help  solve  the  problem,  we 
wotild  have  Jtmiped  it. 

I  would  Rtiggest  that  our  computer 
technology  industry  right  now  is  in 
that  same  situation.  Clearly  we  are  No. 
1.  clearly.  I  want  to  maintain  that  No. 
1  position. 

And  I  suggest  to  my  colleague  that 
while  I  recognize  the  constraints 
imder  which  the  committee  operated, 
this  is  an  area  that  deserves  priority 
consideration,  becatue  it  disturbs  me 
to  recognize  that  in  Japan,  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  France,  their  tmiverslty  re- 
search centers  have  access  to  the 
latest  in  computer  technology  and  yet 
we  do  not  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Again,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  we  did  provide 
a  very  large  increase  over  last  year, 
probably  the  largest  percentage  in- 
crease for  kny  agency,  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  So  I  think  we  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  gentlenum  on 
the  importance  of  this. 

Mr.  BOBHLERT.  We  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleitaan  jrield? 

Mr.  BOBHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Bfassachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chakman,  I  was  one  of  those  in 
the  fold,  too,  who  voted  against  repeal 
of  the  withholding  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends,  so  I  ssnnpathiae  with  the  ar- 
gtmient  that  has  been  advanced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct  and  I  agree  with  the  po- 
sition taken  by  my  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  with  the 
$181  million  request  plus  the  $15  mil- 
lion addition  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram, there  is  now  $196  million  for  in- 
strumentation.  That   is   the   largest 


amount  that  I  can  recall  that  has  been 
provided  by  this  subcommittee  for  in- 
strumentation. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  and  I 
think  he  has  indicated,  last  year  there 
was  $112  million  for  this  program.  It  is 
being  increased  by  over  $80  million. 
and  that  is  a  substantial  increase.  We 
will  try  to  do  even  better  next  time. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  appreciate  his  ef- 
fortr,  doing  better  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleiit  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Natiohal  AxROMAuncs  AMD  Space 
AsimnsTiuTioH 

RBSSAKCH  AMD  DEVKLOmKMT 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  including  research,  develop- 
moit,  operations,  services,  minor  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property: 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  services  as 
authorized  by  law;  piurhase,  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operaticm  of  other  than  adminis- 
trative aircraft,  necessary  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  St>ace  Administra- 
tion: including  not  to  exceed  (1) 
$1,937,400,000  for  space  transportation  ca- 
pability development:  (2)  $1,570,600,000  for 
space  transportation  operations;  (3) 
$14,000,000  for  a  space  station,  including 
$6,000,000  in  advanced  programs,  $6,000,000 
In  space  research  and  technology  (specific) 
and  $2,000,000  in  physics  and  astronomy 
(spacelab  payloads);  (4)  $165,600,000  for 
space  telescope  development:  (5)  $50,000,000 
for  expendable  launch  vehicles;  and  (6)  not 
more  nor  less  than  $44,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  space  communications  operations 
and  maintenance  and  support  associated 
with  the  tracking  and  dato  relay  satellite 
system,  including  amounts  to  be  obligated 
for  award  fees  earned  on  the  contract:  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations; $5,803,500,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30. 1985. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

'Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  at 
this  point  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  give  notice  to  the  House  that 
this  Member  of  California  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  end  of  this 
biU  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
stating  very  clearly  that  the  EPA  may 
not  impose  sanctions  on  counties 
arotmd  the  country  that  have  not 
been  able  to  attain  the  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  by  the  De- 
cember 31,  1982.  deadline  set  for  them 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  time  at 
this  point  results  from  the  expectation 
that,  imder  the  new  rules  of  the  98th 
Congress,  if  such  an  amendment  is  of- 
fered at  the  end  of  the  bill,  which  is 
what  our  new  procedure  appears  to  re- 
qtiire.  then  some  person  in  the  com- 
mittee can  make  a  motion  that  the 
committee  rise. 


Now  imder  the  rules  it  is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  motion  to  rise 
is  not  debatable. 

Therefore,  if  such  a  motion  were 
made  to  preclude  consideration  of  my 
amendment.  I  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  explaining  anything 
about  what  the  amendment  seeks  to 
do.  We  would  just  vote  up  or  down  on 
whether  the  Committee  would  rise. 
Only  if  we  were  successful  in  defeating 
that  motion  to  rise  could  we  get  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  that  I  intend 
to  offer. 

So  I  take  this  time  to  mention  that 
so  that  the  Members  will  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  this  amendment 
the  Member  from  California  seeks  to 
offer  would  do. 

As  to  why  we  need  that  amendment, 
let  me  make  this  observation.  Last 
year,  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Conunittee  in  the  97th  Congress,  we 
worked  for  literally  weeks  on  end  at- 
tempting to  develop  some  needed 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  frankly  were  split  very  evenly  in 
that  committee  on  such  things  as  how 
to  deal  with  acid  rain.  PSD  problems, 
hazardous  waste,  auto  emission  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  sanctions, 
just  to  name  a  few.  We  were  within  a 
vote  of  resolving  the  issue  one  way  or 
another  in  the  last  Congress,  but  un- 
fortunately, we  could  not  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

We.  of  course,  can  take  up  the  entire 
issue  in  the  98th  Congress,  the  current 
Congress.  Perhaps  we  will,  but  it  is  my 
assessment  that  the  probability  of 
these  issues  being  resolved  as  part  of  a 
total  package  of  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  the  98th  Congress  is 
not  good. 

Therefore,  in  order  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing with  respect  to  this  area  of  the 
law,  attaching  this  amendment  to  an 
appropriations  bill  is  one  of  the  few 
windows  of  opportunity  that  is  pre- 
sented to  anybody  serving  in  this 
body. 

For  example,  we  have  213  counties 
in  the  country  that  were  not  in  attain- 
ment by  the  existing  December  31. 
1982.  deadline  or  cannot  project  at- 
tainment of  the  1987  deadlines  for 
ozone  and  carbon  monoxide.  That 
happens  to  reach  180  of  the  coni^res- 
sional  districts  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: This  does  not  mean  that  there 
has  not  been  a  good  faith  effort  made 
to  try  to  achieve  the  standard:  is  that 
correct?  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. These  areas-^for  instance,  my 
area  in  southern  California— has  made 
a  heroic  effort  to  reach  and  achieve 
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the  deadline.  tNit  has  not  been  aide  to 
doao.  

Mr.  BROTHILL.  There  are  other 
anas  of  the  country  alao  on  that  list 
\Y\%t  the  gentleman  has  which  would 
indleate  they  maybe  have  barely 
mined  the  deadline  on  perhaps  one 
day  of  the  year  or  very  few  days  of  the 
year.  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  That  could 
very  well  be.  But  we  face  a  dilemma. 
We  all  know  that  effective  April  1  of 
this  year  a  5-cent  increase  in  the  gas 
tax  was  levied  on  consumers  all  over 
the  country,  and  if  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  do  not  do  something  on  this 
Clean  Air  Act  sanctions  business,  we 
could  very  well  be  in  Uie  position  of 
providing  that  the  regions  of  our  coun- 
try would  not  get  any  portion  of  that  5 
cents  that  is  now  being  collected. 
Why?  Because  they  are  not  in  attain- 
ment. And  that  is  a  very  embarrassing 
positicni  for  any  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (BCr.  Dam- 
HSKma)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waxmak  and 
by  unanimous  ccmsent,  Mr.  DAmnc- 
Msm  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  area  of  the 
country  is  in  continuous  noncompli- 
ance. That  particular  area  that  ap- 
peared on  the  list  that  the  gentleman 
was  referring  to  in  his  earlier  remarks 
could  be  that  they  failed  to  reach  at- 
tainment perhaps  only  on  one  particu- 
lar occasion.      

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  That  is  entire- 
ly possible.  

Mr.  BROTHILL.  There  may  only 
have  been  a  handful  of  occasions, 
whereas  every  other  day  of  the  year 
they  were  in  compliance,  and  so  as  a 
result  of  these  relatively  minor  infrac- 
tions or  going  over  the  standard  then 
you  would  have  imposed  these  draco- 
nian  sanctions  that  the  gentleman  has 
already  referred  to.  which  is  certainly 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  ateut  is  not  an  environ- 
mental issue  but  an  economic  issue: 
that  is.  are  we  going  to  have  growth, 
are  we  going  to  have  the  opportimity 
for  Jobs  in  these  200-odd  areas  that 
the  gentleman  referred  to  earlier. 
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Now,  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
countiT,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
pointed  out,  such  as  his  congressional 
district,  where  the  goal  of  achieving 
air  standards  is  going  to  take  some 
tim«»  longer.  It  could  take  a  number  of 
years  longer.      

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  BROTHILL.  But  on  the  other 
side,  the  gentleman  is  limiping  togeth- 
er areas  like  that  with  these  other 
areas  that  I  have  Just  referred  to  that 
perhaps  exceeded  the  standard  only 
once  or  a  very  few  times  during  the 
course  of  thuyear.  yet  all  of  them  are 
treated  alike;  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  law  is  properly  written 
here,  and  I  would  urge  that  we  adopt 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  gentle- 
man's, and  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
liave  an  opportunity  to  do  that.  But  I 
understand  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  now  require  that  we  go  through 
some  parliamentary  procedure  here  in 
order  to  be  able  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment such  as  che  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to.  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Now,  the  genUe- 
man  knows  there  is.  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  bill  going  through  the  authorizing 
committee,  so  the  only  way  we  could 
in  a  timely  way  address  this  particular 
issue  \»  to  have  an  opportimity  to  have 
an  amendment  on  the  lyipropriation 

bill.  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  That  is  the 
reason  this  Member  from  California 
proposes  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  some  discussions  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
Hmrm)  about  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  may  propose  should  a 
motion  to  rise  be  defeated.  I  am  un- 
clear at  the  moment  exactly  what  that 
motion  would  be. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  my  position  on  this 
issue: 

When  Anne  Oorsuch  was  Anne  Oor- 
such  and  when  she  was  the  Adminis- 
trator at  EPA,  she  took  the  position 
that  she  had  to  impose  sanctions  on 
the  States  for  failure  to  meet  the 
deadline.  1982. 

I  disagreed  with  that  position  that 
she  took.  I  thought  that  the  CHean  Air 
Act  did  not  mandate  the  imposition  of 
sanctions.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite 
counterproductive  to  impose  those 
sanctions  when  a  State  was  acting  in 
good  faith  in  order  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines. 

I  believe  the  law  is  the  law  and  is 
clear  on  the  subject.  I  at  the  time 
feared  that  what  she  was  proposing  to 
do  was  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  that  would  hold  a  gun  to  the 
heads  of  every  State  Governor  who 
would  be  forced  to  deal  with  the  possi- 
bility of  sanctions. 

Now.  if  this  amendment  were  to  clar- 
ify what  I  think  is  already  the  law.  I 
would  have  no  problem  with  it.  But  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  may 
be  much  broader  than  that.  It  may 


well  try  to  legislate  changes  in  the  in- 
spection and  malnt^wnoe  program. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  reclaim  my  time  at  that  point  to 
make  clear  that  the  amendment  that 
this  Member  from  California  wiU  offer 
will  not  include  any  reference  to  the 
failure  of  a  State  to  ailopt  I&M.  That 
is  not  my  intention.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear.  We  had  the  discussion  that 
I  might  do  that,  but  that  will  not  be  In 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  have  looked  at 
language  together  and  tried  to  decide 
what  would  accomplish  that  purpose 
with  which  we  have  a  mutuality  of  in- 
terest. And  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have 
an  agreement  on  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  fur- 
ther suggestions  to  me  as  to  what  he 
wiU  in  fact  offer  to  the  House  should 
the  House  take  the  motion  to  rise  and 

reject  it?  

Mr.  DANNEBCETER.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  in  good  faith,  as  to 
what  language  should  be  in  the 
amendment  which  relates  only  to  the 
faUure  of  a  State  to  be  in  attainment. 
Maybe  we  could  gain  something  by 
fiulher  discussion  on  that  point,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  have  an  agreement  on 
that  point  right  now. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  vield  to  me  further,  we  face  the 
pro&pect  of  the  gentleman  and  I  sug- 
gesting to  the  Committee  to  reject  a 
motion  to  rise  by  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us.  It 
would  be,  I  think,  astounding  to  many 
Members  to  find  us  together  urging  a 
position  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  But 
until  I  know  specifically  that  we  are  in 
fact  together,  it  is  my  position  to 
reject  the  motion  the  gentleman  will 
be  offering.  I  hope  to  have  further  dis- 
cussions, although  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time  we  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dak- 
NCMxyxR)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Danme- 
Mimt  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  response  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxmah), 
let  me  make  this  observation:  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  has  concerns  about  the 
amendment  that  I  wiU  offer  being  too 
broad,  perhaps  the  prudent  way  to 
reach  that  concern  is  to  resist  the 
motion  to  rise  so  that  at  least  we  can 
take  up  the  amendment.  And  then  if 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
WAXMAif)  has  objection  to  my  amend- 
ment being  too  broad,  the  gentleman 
can  offer  an  amendment  to  limit  it 
and  we  can  then  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  let  the  will  of  the 
House  resolve  this  matter  rather  than 
being  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the 
niles  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 


98th  Coniireas  which  would  preclude 
anjrbody  ^om  even  oonaidering  it. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further,  I  think  it  is  highly 
invproprifcte  for  the  House  to  be 
drafting  legislative  changes  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  on  a  time  schedule 
where  no  one  has  been  informed  of 
the  proposals  and  what  the  impact 
will  be.  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  reclaim  my  time  and  say  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more.  And  I  want  to  say  again  that  the 
reason  I  am  taking  the  time  of  the 
whole  House  is  my  conviction,  with  all 
due  respect,  that  the  committee  on 
which  we  terve,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  takes  up  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  will  not  come  to  a  reso- 
lution of  these  controversial  issues  in 
the  98th  Congress,  and.  therefore,  a 
Member  such  as  myself  has  a  very  lim- 
ited opportunity  to  attenu>t  to  reach 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  unfortu- 
nate position  in  the  law.  That  oppor- 
tunity is  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
whole  House,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
else  to  do. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  prepared  to 
support,  with  the  gentleman,  a  clarifi- 
cation of  vhat  I  believe  the  law  to  be. 
and  I  do  not  urge  the  House  to  change 
the  law  but  to  give  assurances  to  the 
States  as  to  what  the  law  in  fact  is, 
from  my  reading  of  it.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  go  to  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding of  having  amendments  on  the 
floor  which  are  then  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  further  discussions  and  a 
whole  redrafting  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

So  if  the  gentleman  and  I  can  get  to- 
gether on  an  amendment.  I  may  well 
support  him.  If  we  cannot,  then  I 
would  resikt  the  suggestion  at  the  i4>- 
propriate  time  that  the  Committee  not 
rise.  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey's  amendment  to 
continue  funding  for  E3>A's  dean  lakes 
program.  It  was .  my  ideasure  and 
honor  to  be  able  to  testify  before  the 
Rules  Committee  with  Chairman  Roe, 
as  his  ranking  Republican  counterpart 
on  the  Wkter  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  right  for  it  to  be  offered 
here  today  on  the  floor. 

As  others  have  already  pointed  out. 
the  clean  lakes  program  is  of  signifi- 
cant impottance  to  the  Nation  gener- 
ally. Not  surprisingly,  the  origin  of  the 
authority  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  establishing  this  pro- 
gram had  Its  roots  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, and  it  has  been  our  State  that 
has  benefited  significantly  along  with 
others  from  this  program  over  the 
course  of  Che  past  11  years. 


While  much  progress  has  been  made, 
a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  clean  lakes  program 
has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  success- 
fid,  popular,  and  cost-effective  ap- 
proach to  identifying  and  solving  our 
lakes  pollution  problems.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  operated  in  the  past 
and  deserves  to  operate  in  the  f  utiu% 
as  a  true  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  non-Federal  in- 
terests desirous  of  addressing  lake  pol- 
lution problems.  It  is  a  program  which 
offers  real  potential  in  the  future  for 
providing  a  workable  mechanism  to 
help  address  the  lakes  component  of 
our  Nation's  growing  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  to- 
tally iM>pn>priate  and  proper  that 
funding  for  the  clean  lakes  program 
should  continue  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  Chair- 
man Roe's  cooperation  and  willingness 
to  offer  this  amendment  today.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
HmD-independent  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us. 

HJl.  3133,  as  reported,  provides 
$54.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  in  addition  to  funding 
for  17  independent  agencies. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  once  again,  the  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  Ed  ESolakd  is 
seen  in  this  appropriation  bill  and  it  is 
reported  at  a  critical  time  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  awaits 
action  on  H.R.  1,  the  Housing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983 
which  will  soon  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor. 

Since  this  appropriations  measure 
precedes  the  reauthorization  of  most 
of  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for 
housing  and  community  development, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommend- 
ed funds  for  a  variety  of  programs 
which  are  already  in  place,  and  which 
help  urban  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
provide  an  adequate  living  environ- 
ment for  U.S.  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  some  of 
these  programs. 

HH.  3133  provides  $3.47  bilUon  for 
community  development  block  grants, 
a  fimding  level  which  continues  the 
existing  level  of  CDBG  funding.  H.R. 
1,  the  authorizing  legislation,  contains 
an  important  feature  for  the  future  of 
the  CDBG  program,  in  that  it  would 
reauthorize  the  CDBG  program  for  3 
fiscal  years  at  a  higher  level  of  $4.5 
billion. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  provide  the  additional  increase 
in  CDBG  funding  once  a  later  supple- 
mental wpropriations  take  shape. 

The  House  has  moved  responsibly  by 
adding  additional  funds  to  the  annual 
CDBG    entitlement,    which    provides 


funds  on  a  guaranteed  basis  to  the  10 
lurgest  cities  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
which  supports,  through  a  small  cities 
apportionment,  every  remaining  mu- 
nicipality in  our  island  for  badly 
needed  local  construction  repairs  and 
maintenance,  and  developmmt  of  an 
infrastructure  so  vital  to  the  island's 
economy. 

The  committee  bill  also  continues 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
(UDAG)  program  which,  in  recent 
months,  has  increasingly  been  utilized 
by  our  island's  mayors  for  vital  hous- 
ing projects,  and  for  a  wide  variety  of 
other  activities  to  stimulate  our  is- 
land's economy.  The  level  of  $440  mil- 
lion is  in  line  with  the  administration's 
budget,  and  wiU  allow  the  continu- 
ation of  the  UDAG  program  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  activity. 

There  are  additional  features  of 
H.R.  3133  worthy  of  our  support. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
inclusion  of  $25  million  for  continued 
f  imding  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Con- 
servation Bank.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration had  again  this  year  asked  for 
zero  funding  for  the  bank  we  must  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Conservation  Bank.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  bank  was  ready 
to  begin  its  work,  it  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary 1983  that  the  first  selections  for 
funding  were  made.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we 
were  i4>proved  to  receive  $400,000  for 
a  loan  subsidy  program  for  residential 
conservation  measures  and  passive 
solar  heating  programs.  Although  the 
money  has  not  been  distributed  yet.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  May  31  of  the 
interim  rule  for  its  financial  assistance 
program.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
money  will  be  distributed  quickly  so 
that  all  Jurisdictions  can  implement 
their  plans  accordingly. 

The  other  major  component  of  H.R. 
3133  is  the  appropriation  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 
The  EPA  has  increasingly  become  a 
critical  part  of  our  daily  life  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  functions  they 
regulate  and  the  protection  they  are 
required  to  give  to  our  citizens. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  addition  of 
funding  to  the  $1,083  billion  figure  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  although  even  this 
amount  is  too  small  to  enable  the  EPA 
to  do  a  comprehensive  Job.  In  particu- 
lar. I  am  pleased  to  note  the  addition 
of  $62.4  million  in  the  program  for 
State  environmental  grants.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  an  additional 
$14.8  million  for  air  quality;  $30.2  mil- 
lion for  water  quality;  $6.2  million  for 
public  water  systems;  and  $7.5  million 
for  hazardous  waste  management. 
These  are  programs  of  importance  to 
all  our  districts  and  States  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
all  Americans. 
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HJt.  S1S3.  by  contlnntnc  the  pro- 
gnini  I  have  menUomed.  is  a  sensible 
and  responsible  approiniations  bill. 
and  it  merits  our  suppwt.* 
•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  lend  my  suppmt  to  H41.  31S3.  the 
HUD-lndependent  scendes  appropria- 
tkxM  biU  ffv  fiscal  year  1984. 1  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  note  the  funding 
levels  provided  for  our  Nation's  pubUc 
housing  programs  which  have  taken  a 
fiscal  beating  over  the  past  2  years. 

No  whoe  Is  the  callousness  of  this 
admlnistratkxi's  policies  felt  more 
than  in  the  cutbacks  which  have  been 
proposed  and  implemented  in  public 
housing  and  housing  assistance.  We 
now  find  ourselves  with  a  cruel  para- 
dox—whfle  the  number  of  poor  people 
in   need   of   assistance   continues   to 

liae our  commitment  in  terms  of  pro- 

vldtng  assistanoe  has  dropped  off.  H Jl. 
S133  recognises  this  and  attempts  to 
return  funding  levels  to  a  point  where 
they  can  again  respond  to  human 
needs. 

Included  am<mg  the  specific  funding 
levels  In  the  bill  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port are  the  foUowinr  $3  billion  to 
support  S0.000  units  of  existing  section 
8  housing;  $1.9  billion  for  support  of 
14,000  units  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped under  the  section  202  program: 
$3.3  billion  for  conversion  of  69.000 
rent  supplement  and  rental  housing 
anistance  units  to  the  section  8  pro- 
gram: $1.8  billion  for  the  construction 
of  10.000  units  of  new  public  housing: 
$1.5  billion  for  modernization  of  exist- 
ing public  housinr.  and  $991  million 
for  the  rehabiliUtion  of  15.000  section 
8  low  income  apartments. 

These  are  realistic  and  fiscally  sound 
numbers  which  will  not  allow  for 
growth  whkh  is  not  necessary  but  in 
fact  wlU  respond  to  existing  demand. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  recession  is 
affecting  far  more  people  than  is  the 
new  recovery.  One  of  the  most  critical 
and  ofttimes  unmet  needs  is  public 
housing. 

Let  me  also  express  to  you  my  sup- 
port for  the  funding  levels  provided  in 
this  bill  for  two  other  excellent  pro- 
grams. The  community  development 
blo^  grant  program  is  proposed  to  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  $3.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  funding  level  will 
allow  for  the  continued  expansion  of 
this  worthwhile  program  which  was 
provided  with  important  f  imds  as  part 
of  the  Jobs  bill  v>proved  earlier  this 
year. 

Finally  HJl.  3133  would  provide  the 
urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram with  a  funding  level  of  $440  mil- 
lion—more  than  a  sufficient  enough 
an  amount  to  permit  it  to  continue  its 
vital  work  in  many  of  the  communities 
of  our  Nation.  The  UDAG  program  is 
an  ongoing  success  story  in  many  com- 
munities of  this  Nation  and  has  led  to 
full-fledged  urban  renaissances.  It  de- 
serves etmtlnuatlon  and  expansion.  It 
is  a  coat-effective  program  and  I  am 
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pleased  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided these  funds. 

HJt.  3133  is  the  first  appropriation 
bill  to  come  before  the  House,  and  I 
hope  its  passage  will  symbolise  a  rever- 
sal of  past  policies  and  a  renewal  of 
our  commitment  to  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  poorer  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
HUD  and  independent  agencies  appro- 
priation bill,  H.R.  3133.  which  we  are 
considering  today,  officially  kicks  off 
the  annual  congressional  pork  feast. 

We  are  considering  this  bill  without 
having  completed  a  budget  resolution. 
But  that  problem  was  casually  ignored 
last  week  when  Congress  so  handily 
waived  the  Budget  Act  requirement. 

All  the  authorizations  for  programs 
included  in  this  bill  have  not  yet  been 
reported. 

In  March,  the  House  passed  an  ex- 
cessive budget  resolution.  Because  of 
the  increased  spending  included  in  the 
resolution  to  appease  authorizing  com- 
mittees, this  HUD  bill  can.  and  does, 
conform  to  that  resolution.  But,  in 
fact,  the  bill  is  another  open-handed, 
high-spending  act  of  Congressional 
profligacy. 

In  comparison  with  the  President's 
spending  request,  this  bill  is  $4.9  bil- 
lion over  in  budget  authority  and  $4.5 
billion  under  In  outlays.  A  $4.9  billion 
breach  of  budget  authority  flies  in  the 
face  of  spending  restraint.  The  under- 
age in  outlays  Is  only  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. The  smoke  will  be  blown  away 
and  the  mirrors  shattered  by  the  sup- 
plemental. Before  the  spending  year  is 
over,  total  appropriations  for  HUD 
and  the  independent  agencies  will 
have  severely  breached  the  President's 
outlay  request,  and  most  likely  will 
exceed  whatever  budget  resolution  Is 
ultimately  panned. 

Waivers  of  the  Budget  Act  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Planned  supplemental  sub- 
vert the  budget  process  and  are  a  poor 
way  to  fund  a  government.  Spending 
irresponsibility  by  Congress  feeds  on 
itself  and  threatens  the  economic  se- 
curity of  our  country.  The  bill  was  too 
expensive  when  it  came  from  commit- 
tee. The  addition  of  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment made  it  intolerable.  H.R.  3133  is 
counter  to  our  collective  economic  in- 
terests, and  it  should  be  resoundingly 
defeated.  If  passed  it  should  be 
vetoed.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  consider  H.R.  3133.  the  HUD-lnde- 
pendent agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  I  want  to  empha- 
size my  support  for  the  committee's 
recommendations  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  other  programs 
of  the  bill  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Technology.  The  HUD-lndepend- 
ent Agencies  Subcommittee  and  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Boland,  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  strong  support  this 
bill  shows  for  the  basic  sciences  in  re- 
search and  education. 


The  House  recently  passed  an  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  of  $1,231.7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  N8F  authorisation,  in 
conjunction  with  H.R.  1310.  the  sci- 
ence and  math  education  bill,  empha- 
sized science  education  and  Instrumen- 
tation, as  well  as  an  increased  commit- 
ment to  basic  research.  Including  re- 
search in  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
appropriations  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering parallels  very  closely  the  author- 
izing recommendations.  While  there 
are  always  arguments  for  more  funds 
for  science  and  engineering  education, 
fiscal  restraints  do  limit  further  in- 
creases at  this  time. 

To  the  degree  the  authorizations  in 
these  fimctions  are  not  met.  I  hope 
the  emphasis  in  these  areas  will  point 
the  way  for  future  directions. 

I  also  want  to  urge  support  for  the 
$3,705  million  which  the  committee 
recommended  for  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency's  earth- 
quake program.  The  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  reported  this  same 
level  of  funding  in  H.R.  2465  for 
FEMA's  earthquake  effort.  FEMA  is 
the  lead  agency  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  the  national 
earthquake  hazards  reduction  pro- 
gram. The  recent  destructive  earth- 
quake in  Coalinga.  Calif.,  along  with 
earthquakes  occurring  in  such  distant 
places  as  Vermont  demonstrates  the 
need  to  have  a  strong,  well-coordinat- 
ed Federal  effort  to  minimize  damage 
from  earthquakes.  We  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  big  one  that  is  expected 
in  California.  No  one  who  saw  the  tele- 
vision pictures  of  the  violent  move- 
ment of  buildings  in  the  Japanese 
earthquake  last  week  could  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  this  ex- 
penditure. 

Although  I  support  the  bill,  I  regret 
that  a  reduction  was  made  to  the  soci- 
etal response  research  effort  into  how 
people  respond  to  the  hazards  of 
earthquakes  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  If  this  reduction  remains, 
only  $800,000  would  be  left  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  research  findings  from 
the  Earthquake  Engineering  and 
Earth  Sciences  Divisions  at  NSF  and 
develop  a  better  base  of  knowledge  of 
how  people  behave  in  regard  to  earth- 
quake hazards.  I  hope  future  {u:tions 
will  bring  this  program  back  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  reported 
authorization  level.  Whenever  this  ad- 
ministration recognizes  a  need  in  this 
kind  of  area,  we  should  take  them  up 
on  it. 

Finally,  we  should  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  additional  $1  mil- 
lion in  H.R.  3133,  above  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $3.3  million  for 
programs  at  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion. The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  was 
created  in  1974  because  of  the  disas- 


trous lots  af  life  and  propoty  caused 
by  firea  lA  the  United  States.  The 
annual  deaths  from  fire  are  rouiSily 
equal  to  two  Jumbo  jets  crashing  In 
mid-air  ^very  month.  Clearly  local 
firefi^ters  deserve  the  full  support  of 
their  National  Ooveniment  in  fighting 
these  kinds  of  tragedies. 

These  are  several  Important  pro- 
grams that  the  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Suboommittee 
have  worked  hard  to  preserve  and 
strengthen.  We  greatly  aiH>reciate  the 
Interest  and  help  of  our  odleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
hope  our  fellow  Members  In  the  House 
will  join  us  in  supporting  them.« 
•  Mr.  OAKCIA.  Mr.  Chaizman.  it  is 
with  some  reservations  that  I  will  vote 
in  support  of  HJL  3133,  the  HUD-ln- 
dependent agencies  appropriations 
bill.  First,  let  me  state  that  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  its  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  assisted  housing 
funding.  It  is  restoring  some  of  the 
energy  into  the  housing  programs 
which  have  faced  some  of  the  most 
dramatic  cuts  in  Federal  fiscal  history. 
The  comittlttee's  work  in  providing 
sound  levels  of  public  housing  (^)erat- 
ing  subsidies,  new  section  8  ctmunit- 
ments  and  the  continuation  of  the  sec- 
tion 312  authority  are  all  major 
achievements.  However,  there  are  two 
areas  of  concern  to  me  with  respect  to 
H.R.  3133. 

In  partieular,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  $312.5  miUion  dem- 
onstration voucher  program  is  most 
disturbing.  The  voucher  idea  has  been 
explored  ki  depth  by  the  Banking 
Committee  and  rejected  on  two  occa- 
sions. During  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Banking  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  voted  20  to  4.  a  bipartisan 
vote,  to  reject  a  voucher  amendment. 
Most  recently,  by  a  voice  vote  during 
the  markup  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban-Runal  Recovery  Act,  HJl.  1,  the 
Banking  Committee's  Suboommittee 
on  Housing  again  rejected  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  many  outstanding  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  this  proposal  and 
few,  if  any.  are  really  answered  either 
in  this  bill  or  in  its  accompanying 
report. 

Fhst  of  all.  let  me  state  that  I  reject 
the  theory  behind  the  voucher  propos- 
al that  the  problem  of  housing  the 
poor  is  otie  of  affordability  rather 
than  availability.  The  theory  is  remiss 
by  suggesting  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
provide  additional  funds  to  the  poor. 
In  many  neighborhoods  of  my  district, 
there  is  simply  no  place  to  shop  for 
available  housing.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
have  a  voucher  program  in  the  South 
Bronx  area,  it  could  not  work  in  the 
South  Bronx.  Longtime  residents 
would  have  to  leave  the  community 
Just  as  so  many  individuals  are  strug- 
gling to  rebuild  it.  For  a  voucher  pro- 
gram to  work,  it  needs  a  production 
program,  "rhls  appropriation  bill  does 


not  provide  that  side  of  the  equatioiL 
The  new  section  8  moderate  rehabili- 
taticm  dollars  found  in  the  bill  are  not 
designed  to  work  with  the  demonstra- 
tion program. 

The  Appr(v>riations  Committee  rec- 
ommoids  an  annual  subsidy  under  the 
voucher  program  of  $2,500.  This  is 
much  less  than  the  $4,000  per  imlt  al- 
lowance under  the  section  8  existing 
program  and  the  $4,407  per  imit  cost 
under  the  section  8  moderate  rehabili- 
tation program.  I  am  uncertain  Just 
what  the  Justification  for  the  $2,500  is. 
Will  there  be  cheaper  housing  sudden- 
ly available?  Will  housing  quality 
standards  be  lower?  Will  we  adequate- 
ly meet  the  needs  of  the  low-income 
family  with  such  a  level  of  funding? 
Who  exactly  are  we  trying  to  serve: 
The  low-income  family,  the  moderate- 
income  family,  or  some  other  client? 
Do  we  know  if  the  elderly  should  par- 
ticipate? 

There  are  other  unanswered  ques- 
tions such  as:  How  long  will  the  dem- 
onstration program  last?  How  long  are 
the  Individual  contracts  good  for? 
What  happens  to  the  individual  once 
his  or  her  voucher  runs  out?  Will 
there  be  annual  adjustments?  Indeed, 
the  committee  cannot  answer  these 
questions  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  in  its  report  on  the  bill  that  "be- 
cause the  program  is  not  authorized 
and  thus  the  detail  and  definition  of 
its  ultimate  framework  are  unknown," 
it  must  reserve  final  approval  of  the 
demonstration  program  before  the 
funds  are  spent.  It  is  my  hope  that  no 
fimds  will  be  spent  until  such  time 
that  authorization  language  is  passed 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

The  second  concern  I  have  with  H.R. 
3133  is  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
CDBG  program.  The  appropriations 
bill  provides  $3.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  However,  this  level  fails  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  increased  pressures 
on  the  program  including  the  addition 
of  vjproximately  60  more  entitlement 
communities  and  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion over  the  last  few  years.  Further- 
more, with  the  reductions  in  other 
Federal  programs,  increased  reliance 
on  the  CDBG  fimds  for  community  ac- 
tivities has  strained  the  program.  The 
Banking  Committee  has  recommended 
a  $1  biUion  increase  for  the  CDBG 
program  because  of  these  pressures. 
Failure  to  provide  an  increase  in  funds 
either  now  or  in  some  future  supple- 
mental, at  least  to  the  level  in  the 
House's  budget  resolution,  will  have 
some  serious  consequences  by  reducing 
funding  at  a  time  of  such  dire  needs.* 
*  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  will  choose  between  two 
courses  of  treatment  for  the  ailing  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  One 
course,  dictated  by  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  the  HUD-independent  agencies 
«>propriations  bill,  will  freeze  EPA's 
operating  budget  at  its  real  fiscal  year 
1983  level,  thereby  leaving  intact  the 


massive  budget  cuts  suffered  by  the 
Agency  in  the  past  2  years.  The  alter- 
native, proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  recognizes  the  serious- 
ness of  EPA's  problems  and  restores 
the  operating  budget  to  its  fiscal  year 
1981  leveL  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  Mr.  Wirth's 
amendment. 

The  recent  appointment  of  William 
Ruckelshaus  as  EPA  Administrator 
has  raised  hopes  for  the  much  needed 
redirection  and  rebuilding  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  I  share 
this  hope,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
appointment  of  an  Administrator  who 
has  shown  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  environmental  problems 
facing  this  Nation.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  we  not  inflate  these 
hopes  unduly  and  ask  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus to  perform  a  difficult  task  with- 
out the  necessary  resources. 

The  wholesale  dismantling  of  impor- 
tant environmental  programs  and  the 
problems  apparent  at  E^PA  today  have 
their  roots  not  only  in  the  administra- 
tion appointments  to  Agency  positions 
but  also  in  a  serious  underfunding  of 
Agency  activities.  Across  the  board, 
the  Agency's  programs  have  been 
hampered— indeed  crippled— by  2 
years  of  severe  budget  cuts.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  today's  environmen- 
tal and  health  problems,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  reports  that  the 
EPA  has  suffered  a  44-percent  funding 
decrease  in  real  dollars  since  1981. 

Recent  congressional  investigations 
and  reports  of  the  trauma  suffered  by 
people  in  communities  such  as  Times 
Beach,  Mo.,  attest  to  the  damage  that 
shortsighted  cutbacks  may  yield. 

Programs  which  are  critical  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  are 
now  in  serious  decline,  with  major 
problems  in  the  areas  of  enforcement, 
research,  and  support  to  State  envi- 
ronmental programs.  EPA  staff  has 
been  reduced  by  one-third  since  1981, 
and  many  of  the  Agency's  regulatory 
responsibilities  have  been  neglected 
due  to  lack  of  resources.  State  pro- 
grams for  water  quality  monitoring, 
hazardous  waste  management,  and  air 
pollution  control  have  been  similarly 
affected  with  drastic  reductions  in 
State  grant  fimding.  Without  ade- 
quate grant  assistance,  which  Con- 
gress has  considered  an  integral  part 
of  Federal  environmental  laws,  the 
States  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  mandated  Federal 
programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  care- 
fully to  the  outpouring  of  public  opin- 
ion on  environmental  protection  and 
to  examine  closely  the  deep  deteriora- 
tion of  EPA  programs.  Let  us  begin  re- 
building the  strong  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  protection  of  our  resources 
with  passage  of  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment.* 
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•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Irise 
In  oppotftion  to  HJl.  3133.  the  HUD- 
tndevioMlent  agencies  appropriations 
for  flaeal  year  1983. 1  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance, since  I  support  most  of  the  pro- 
trams  funded  by  this  measure. 

My  opposition  is  based  upon  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  serious  breech  of  House 
proc^iure  and  a  blatant  disregard  for 
the  will  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  the  Banking  Committee.  HJl. 
3133  includes  provisions  which  seek  to 
fund  a  new  housing  voucher  program 
for  which  no  ctHnmittee  authorization 
exists  and  which  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee does  not  intend  to  authorize. 

I  do  not  want  to  use  my  time  to 
debate  the  propriety  of  making  poUcy 
and  authorizing  decisions  in  an  appro- 
priations measure.  My  primary  objec- 
tion is  the  inclusion  of  more  than  $312 
million  for  a  housing  voucher  demon- 
stration program.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  House  would  be  ill  ad- 
vised to  accept  such  a  recommendation 
as  part  of  this  or  any  legislation. 

The  question  of  housing  vouchers 
has  been  before  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee for  2  years.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  and  discussions.  Not 
only  has  the  subcommittee  gone  on 
record  oppcMdng  this  proposal,  it  has 
twice  defeated  efforts  to  include  even 
a  limited  demonstration  program  in  its 
annual  housing  authorization  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee who  has  given  this  matter 
considerable  thought.  I  cannot  over- 
state my  cwMisition  to  the  concept  of 
housing  vouchers.  It  is  inadequate  as  a 
tool  of  housing  policy  and  is  clearly  in- 
appropriate in  light  of  our  ciurent 
budget  restrictions. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  chairman 
(Mr.  OoHZALB)  stated  very  accurately 
in  yesterday's  debate  that  the  effect  of 
a  housing  voucher  program  would  be 
to  isolate  the  Nation's  poor  in  areas 
with  the  least  expensive  and  least  de- 
sirable housing.  Unlike  the  current 
section  8  existing  housing  program, 
the  voucher  proposal  imposes  no  re- 
quirements that  standards  of  safety 
and  adequacy  be  met  and  maintained 
as  a  condition  to  receive  housing  pay- 
ments. The  inadequate  subsidy  offered 
by  the  voucher  proposal  would,  there- 
lon.  guarantee  that  we  would  not 
only  further  concentrate  the  poor  in 
some  of  the  worst  neighborhoods  in 
our  Nation's  cities,  but  would  also 
force  up  rents  on  our  poorest  housing 
stock  and  provide  a  tremendous  wind- 
fall for  some  of  the  worst  slum  lords  in 
the  country. 

What  we  would  also  do  by  accepting 
this  proposal  is  create  what  amounts 
to  a  new  entitlement  program  for 
housing.  While  this  proposal  calls  for 
<xily  25.000  housing  vouchers  during 
fiscal  year  1984.  a  similar  proposal  in 
the  Senate  would  provide  more  than 
80.000.  Beyond  this,  the  proposal  es- 
tablishes criteria  under  which  millions 


of  families  are  potentially  eligible  for 
assistance.  It  is  certainly  not  an  appro- 
priate time  to  create  a  new  program 
under  which  potentially  millions  of 
Americans  could  become  entitled  to 
monthly  housing  assistance  checks. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  (Bir. 
Wtlii)  cited  an  editorial  by  George 
Will  in  yesterday's  debate  to  illustrate 
the  growing  cost  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams. What  he  failed  to  quote,  how- 
ever, were  Mr.  Will's  observations  that 
a  housing  voucher  program  would  be 
guaranteed  to  generate  both  political 
and  legal  pressure  to  expand  funding 
to  serve  all  eligible  people.  As  Mr. 
WiU's  May  26  article  sUted: 

After  all.  only  randomness,  not  Justice, 
can  Kovem  the  allocation  of  a  benefit 
among  80,000  of  many  millions  of  eligible 
peraons.  So  the  voucher  system  would  have 
the  potential  for  exponential  growth  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible in  light  of  our  current  budget 
problems  to  create  a  new  entitlement 
program  that  would  provide  potential- 
ly millions  of  Americans  vrith  more 
than  $2,000  per  month  to  live  in  hous- 
ing that  is  already  inadequate.  This  is 
poor  public  policy,  irresponsible 
budget  policy  and  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  the  very  serious  housing 
problems  of  the  Nation's  poor  families. 

A  housing  voucher  proposal  should 
not  be  approved  by  this  body,  certain- 
ly not  as  part  of  an  appropriations  bill. 
I  therefore  object  to  the  legislation 
and  urge  its  defeat.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations.  Mr.  Boland.  for  his 
excellent  work  on  the  bill  before  us. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  bill  that  I  am  happy  with 
and  others  that  I  am  not  happy  with.  I 
do  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  final 
passage  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  some  of  the  elements  of  this 
bill: 

This  year's  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  a  healthy 
one.  Congress  has  had  to  fight  hard 
over  the  last  few  years  to  provide  NSP 
with  the  funds  it  deserves,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  strenuous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  NSF.  This  year,  the  adminis- 
tration has  Joined  with  the  Congress 
in  recognizing  the  important  role  that 
basic  research  and  development  will 
play  in  the  future  economic  growth  of 
our  coimtry. 

To  make  sure  that  our  country  stays 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  scientific  re- 
search, we  need  a  well-maintained  sci- 
entific infrastructure.  Unfortunately, 
over  the  last  decade  we  have  let  that 
infrastructure  start  to  decay.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  positive  action 
taken  in  this  appropriations  bill  to 
stem  that  decline  in  two  Important 


areas:  Science  education  and  universi- 
ty research  instrumentation.  Without 
a  weU-educated  and  well-trained  dU- 
zenry,  our  country  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  increasingly  tech- 
nological and  increasingly  competitive 
international  marketplace.  Equally  im- 
portant to  the  scientific  health  of  our 
Nation  is  up-to-date  research  Instru- 
mentation. Both  of  these  needs  have 
been  recognized  in  authorization 
action  taken  earlier  this  year  by  this 
House.  In  this  appropriations  bill, 
there  is  $70  million  for  science  educa- 
tion and  $15  million  for  a  high  tech- 
nology instrumentation  initiative.  I  am 
dlMppolnted  that  we  have  not  provid- 
ed even  more  funds  for  these  impor- 
tant programs.  The  amounts  I4>pn>pri- 
ated  in  this  bill  will  only  begin  to  meet 
the  need.  I  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  we  wiU  take 
further  action  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  our  scientific  enterprise. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  NSFs 
earthquake  societal  response  research 
effort  was  reduced  significantly.  This 
program  helps  develop  a  base  of 
knowledge  about  how  people  respond 
to  earthquakes.  It  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  earthquake  research.  If  we 
were  able  to  predict  an  earthquake 
today,  and  this  is  a  capability  we  are 
trying  to  develop,  we  would  not  know 
how  to  break  the  news  to  the  residents 
of  the  affected  area.  In  China,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  much  more  control  ex- 
erted on  the  general  population  by  the 
Government.  When  an  earthquake  is 
predicited  there,  the  population  files 
out  of  the  area  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  try  and  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  a  major  earth- 
quake were  predicted  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area?  It  would  resvQt  in  utter 
chaos.  I  hope  that  the  minimal  effort 
that  is  going  on  at  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  in  the  earthquake  so- 
cietal response  research  is  continued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  concerned 
with  the  relatively  low  level  of  funding 
for  space  science  and  applications  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).  WhUe  I 
am  encouraged  and  pleased  by  the 
committee's  support  of  the  planetary 
and  physics  and  astronomy  programs, 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  bring 
these  programs  back  to  healthy  levels. 
I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee's support  for  these  pro- 
grams and  hope  to  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  on  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  civilian  space  pro- 
grams have  already  demonstrated  ben- 
efits to  the  economic  competitiveness 
of  the  United  States.  The  space  appli- 
cations programs  serve  to  enhance  the 
absorption  into  the  economy  of  the 
commercial  benefits  of  our  space  re- 
search. We  are  really  dropping  the 
ball  by  not  realizing  that  and  support- 
ing these  programs  to  a  greater 
degree. 


It  li  no  Secret  that  I  have  been  gen- 
erally diaalKMinted  with  the  increaa- 
ing  Imbalgnoe  between  the  military 
and  dvlUati  funding  for  s|Moe  aettvl- 
ties.  The  Dqiartment  of  Defense  now 
q)ends  aevmrnl  billion  per  year  more 
than  NASA  does  on  space  activities. 
And  at  least  25  percent  of  NASA's 
work  can  he  attributed  to  military  sup- 
pOTt.  We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
our  overall  space  policy  and  I  intend 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  do  that  I 
hope  I  can  interest  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remariu  regard- 
ing the  Itavironmental  Protection 
Agency  wroprlations  are  contained 
in  the  discussion  on  the  WixVH  amend- 
ment 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  HUD-lndependent 
agencies  appropriations  blll.« 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3133.  the  HUD-tnde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1984. 

This  bill  rejects  the  administration 
proposal  to  virtually  eliminate  all  new 
funding  far  assisted  housing  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  committee's  ap- 
pnn>riatioil  of  $12.6  billion  for  low- 
income  housing,  while  not  nearly 
enough  to  meet  the  need,  is  an  impor- 
tant commitment  to  elderly  and  poor 
persons  who  lack  decent  and  afford- 
able shelter. 

Let  us  compare  the  administration's 
houdng  budget  request  with  the  docu- 
mented need.  The  Reagan  budget  for 
fiscal  1984  proposes  a  9S-percent  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  HUD  budget  au- 
thority for  assisted  housing.  A»  the 
National  Low  Income  Housing  Ck>ali- 
tion  notes  in  an  analysis  of  the 
Reagan  budget  proposals: 

The  level  of  budget  authority  for  HUD's 
low  income  housing  programs  is  only  1.9 
percent  of  the  level  provided  when  Presi- 
dent Reagaa  tooli  office.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
2.1  percent  Df  the  $23.9  billion  proposed  by 
President  Pbrd  in  the  budget  he  submitted 
to  Congress  Just  days  before  leaving  office. 
Moreover,  these  are  current  d<dlar  compari- 
sons, which  do  not  allow  for  inflation. 

Now  let  OS  consider  the  need  for  low- 
income  housing,  as  described  by  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Housing's  1982  report. 
There  are  about  20  million  households 
with  incomes  below  50  percent  of  the 
area  median.  To  give  you  some  idea  as 
to  how  much  income  that  is.  in  my 
own  14th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  includes  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  a  household  below  50 
percent  of  area  median  means  less 
than  $8,914  in  income. 

Of  the  20  million  households  with 
incomes  less  than  50  percent  of  area 
median.  10  million  are  renters.  Only 
about  a  quarter  of  these  live  in  subsi- 
dized housing.  Most  of  the  rest,  some 
7.5  mllllott  households,  live  in  sub- 
standard tiouslng  or  pay  far  more  than 
they  can  afford  for  shelter. 


The  committee  addresses  this  in- 
creasingly difficult  situation  in  a  far 
more  responsible  manner  than  does 
the  administration. 

Whfle  I  strongly  support  the  com- 
mittee's funding  level  for  assisted 
housing.  I  must  voice  my  strong  reser- 
vation about  a  section  of  the  blU 
which  provides  $312.5  million  for  a 
houidng  certificate,  or  voucher,  pro- 
gram. The  commitment  of  funds  for 
this  flawed  initiative  is.  I  believe,  a 
mistake. 

The  committee  notes  that  it  is  the 
view  of  this  administration  that  "the 
problem  of  the  poor  is  not  one  of 
housing  availability  but.  rather,  of 
housing  affordabillty." 

I  am  among  those  who  contend  that 
the  problem  is  one  both  of  availability 
and  affordabillty.  The  administration 
clearly  believes  that  we  do  not  need 
any  new  low-cost  housing.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  promoted  the  notion, 
thus  far  without  success,  that  Federal 
housing  amlstance  should  not  encour- 
age construction  or  rehabilitation,  but 
should  be  in  the  form  of  vouchers  to  a 
limited  number  of  poor  people,  who 
would  use  the  vouchers  as  they  see  fit. 

While  this  method  of  Federal  hous- 
ing aid  may  sound  woii^able  in  theory, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  it  will 
fall  in  practice  to  meet  our  housing 
needs. 

First,  the  voucher  approach,  in  a 
dramatic  shift  in  Federal  housing 
policy,  does  not  guarantee  that  a 
single  new  housing  unit  will  be  built. 
Not  a  single  Job  will  be  created  as  a 
result  of  a  sizable  Federal  expenditure. 
Moreover,  by  stimulating  demand 
while  doing  nothing  to  increase  supply 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  housing 
maricet.  we  may  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  risk  of  subsidizing  poor 
people  to  live  in  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
dwellings.  In  no  voucher  proposal  ad- 
vai^ed  thus  far  are  there  any  protec- 
tions that  insure  that  Federal  dollars 
will  be  spent  on  safe  and  decent  hous- 
ing, rather  than  what  could  become 
voucher  hotels. 

Second,  the  voucher  assistance 
method  overlooks  the  gains  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  recent 
years  by  developing  a  public/private 
approach  to  the  production  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  people. 
The  vouchers  would  require  a  major 
Federal  ccmtribution  to  housing  assist- 
ance, but  make  no  demands  on  the  pri- 
vate sector.  A  cost-effective  approach 
to  housing  requires  involvement  of 
both  public  and  private  entities.  The 
purpose  of  Federal  housing  aid  should 
not  be  to  subsidize  landlords,  regard- 
less of  the  quality  and  condition  of 
their  property.  It  must  seek  to  im- 
prove and  expand  our  housing  stock  so 
that  it  can  be  affordable  to  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income. 

Third.  I  am  troubled  that  there  is  no 
long-term  commitment  of  Federal  re- 
sources to  any  of  the  parties  tradition- 


ally involved  in  housing  development- 
tenant  owner,  builder  or  developer.  If 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned  in 
nearly  half  a  century  of  Federal  activi- 
ty in  housing,  it  is  that  insuring 
affordable  shelter  for  all  Americans  is 
a  long-term  effort.  It  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  year-to-year  fluctuations  as  we 
exchange  this  program  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  by  ignoring  an  important 
fact  of  life,  that  housing  markets  are 
locid.  not  national,  the  voucher  system 
is  set  up  to  fall  in  those  markets  where 
low-  cost  rental  housing  is  in  short 
supply.  Despite  the  administration's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  housing 
availability  as  well  as  affordabillty  is  a 
problem  in  many  areas.  Having  a 
voucher  to  supplement  the  rent  is  of 
little  use  where  there  is  no  place  to 
rent. 

I  know  the  .^propriations  Commit- 
tee is  aware  that  in  H.R.  1,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983.  there  are  several  housing  and 
community  development  programs 
which  are  most  worthy  of  appropria- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  after  the 
House  acts  on  H.R.  1.  possibly  some- 
time this  month,  the  committee  will 
i4>propriate  funds  for  such  innovative 
new  programs  as  neighborhood  devel- 
opment grants.  In  addition.  I  hope  se- 
rious consideration  is  given  to  increas- 
ing the  amount  appropriated  for  com- 
munity development  block  grants.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagties  that  with- 
out some  increase  in  block  grant 
funds,  all  entitlement  localities  face  a 
net  reduction  in  allocations  as  a  result 
of  the  qualification  of  approximately 
60  new  entitlement  cities.  If  there  are 
more  pieces  in  the  pie,  as  the  demo- 
graphic changes  mandate,  the  slices 
will  necessarily  shrink  unless  we  act 

Again.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  to  the  House  an  appropria- 
tions bill  which  recognizes  the  real 
need  for  assisted  hpusing  money.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on 
H.R.  3133.« 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  the  biU? 

If  not.  are  there  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bUl  which  are  not  pre- 
cluded by  clause  2(c)  of  rule  XXI? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DANNEiarrER) 
seeks  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise 
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and  Kport  the  bfll  bM*  to  the  House 
with  sundry  •mendments.  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ifassachuaetts  (Mr.  3oLAin». 
This  is  a  privileged  motion. 

The  que8ti<m  was  taken:  and  onadi- 
vi8i<m  (demanded  by  Mr.  DAinrsMKrca) 
there  were— ayes  11.  noes  16. 
UROBOSD  von 

Mr.  BOLAND.  BSr.  Chairman.  I 
donand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144.  noes 
225.  not  voting  63.  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  1481 
ATE8-144 


AekemMi 

1             Fowler 

Addabto 

Fuqua 

Akak» 

Oarda 

AlbosU 

Oephardt 

Alexmndei 

r            OUekman 

Andetaon 

Oray 

Andrews 

NO      Oreen 

Annunsk) 

Ouarini 

Anthony 

HaU<IN) 

Barnard 

Hance 

Batei 

Harrison 

BeUenaon 

Hatcher 

Bennett 

Hefner 

BevUl 

Hertel 

Boland 

Hishtower 

Bonlor 

Hoyer 

Bonki 

Hubterd 

Breaux 

Huckaby 

BrtU 

Hushes 

Brooks 

Ireland 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Carr 

Jones  (NO 

Chappell 

Jones  (OK) 

Clarke 

KenneUy 

CoellM 

Klldee 

Cooper 

Leath 

Coyne 

Lehman  (CA) 

D'Amoui 

1              Levin 

Daschle 

Levltas 

delaOai 

ra           Uplnski 

Dicks 

Lont (LA) 

DingeU 

LOiW(MD) 

DonneU] 

Markey 

Dorgan 

Mavroules 

Dowdy 

MaaoU 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Dyson 

McBush 

Early 

McKinney 

Ediar 

McNulty 

Rnclish 

Mlnlsh 

E*ans(I 

L)            MlteheU 

PkseeU 

Moakley 

Ferraro 

liontcomery 

FWi 

Moody 

nippo 

Mrawk 

Foley 

Murphy 

py>rd(M 

I)             Murtha 

Pordcn 

«)             Myers 

NOES-225 

Andrewi 

(TX)      Broomfleld 

Apirieta 

Archer 

Brown  (CO) 

AMpto 

BroyhUI 

Barnes 

Bryant 

Bartlett 

Burton 

Batemai 

n              Byron 

BedeU 

CampbeU 

Bereute 

r               Chandler 

Btani 

Oliver 

BUlrakH 

1              CoaU 

BUley 

Coleman  (MO) 

Boehler 

t               Coleinan(TX) 

Boner 

Cooable 

Boseo 

Bouchei 

r               Couchlln 

Boxer 

Courter 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 


Perkins 

Ptckle 

Ratchford 

Held 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

St  Oermaln 

Staners 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Talkm 

Thomas  (OA) 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yount  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dreier 

D«incan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Eekart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Edwards  (OK) 

bnetaon 

Erdreieh 

Erlenbom 

Bvans(IA) 

nodo 

Feichan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fonythe 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frerael 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Oincrich 

Gonsales 

Ooodllnc 

Oore 

Oramm 

Onn 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kosovsek 

Kramer 

LaFake 

Utfomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA> 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

McCandleas 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 


Roukcna 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schraeder 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarx 

Solomon 

Spenee 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Zachau 
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AuCoin 

Badham 

Herman 

Bethune 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Frost 

Oibbons 


Oradison 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Holt 

Howard 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaaen 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Lloyd 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCain 

McDade 

Mica 

Morrison  (WA) 


Nielson 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Ridge 

Sabo 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Smith.  Denny 

St  ration 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


D  1430 

Messrs.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  RICH- 
ARDSON. KOGOVSEK.  OTTINGER. 
DYMALLY.  MacKAY.  BONER  of 
Tennessee.  SCHUBglR.  NOWAK.  and 
PATTERSON.  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  Messrs.  MATSUI.  LOWRY  of 
Washington.  RINALDO.  and  QUIL- 
LEN changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 
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Messrs.  GUCKMAN.  MINI8H. 
VENTO.  and  VOLKMER  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye". 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1440 

AMBHDMBIT  OmUD  BY  MK.  DAimSMSTEK 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DAMNnam: 
Page  IS.  after  line  10.  inaert  the  foUowinc 
undesignated  paragraph: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  impose 
sanctions  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  a^ea  for  failure  to  attain  any 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard  estab- 
lished under  section  109  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7409)  by  the  applicable  dates  set 
forth  in  section  172(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
UAC.  7502  (a)). 

Iflr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  relates  to  a  subject 
that  involves  the  Clear  Air  Act.  In  the 
last  Congress,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  spent  weeks  on  end 
attempting  to  resolve  some  of  the 
major  issues  that  are  still  being  debat- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970  and  the  amendments  to  it  which 
Congress  adopted  in  1977. 

Quite  frankly,  we  could  not  come  to 
agreement  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
such  as  acid  rain.  PSD,  and  hazardous 
wastes,  to  name  a  few. 

On  some  of  the  votes  on  the  issues 
that  I  have  mentioned,  things  were  so 
close  that  we  were  within  one  vote  of 
coming  to  a  resolution  of  the  matter. 

Had  we  resolved  the  matter  in  the 
97th  Congress,  we  would  have  ad- 
dressed the  issues  that  I  have  men- 
tioned as  well  as  the  matter  of  dead- 
lines, and  we  would  not  be  here  Uxiay. 
But  we  did  not. 

We  were  philosophically  at  variance 
and  we  still  are  in  that  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  sentiment  is  so  close- 
ly divided  on  these  issues  and  others 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  we.  in  the  98th  Congress,  are 
going  to  get  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  because,  quite 
franldy,  there  are  points  upon  which 
reasonable  men  and  women  can  differ 
and  there  are  very  strong  feelings  on 
these  points  on  many  sides.  And  we 
have,  of  course,  the  spectrum  of  poli- 
tics that  continually  raises  its  ugly 
head  on  these  Issues  in  the  sense  that 
any  effort  to  modify  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  even  where  needed.  Is  perceived 
and  painted  by  some  as  a  gutting  of 
that  act. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
political  world  in  which  we  live. 

In  my  area  of  southern  California 
we  have  the  imenviable  distinction  of 
being  in  nonattaiiunent.  It  is  not 
unique.  There  are  213  counties  in  this 
country,  touching  all  or  part  of  180 
congressional    districts,    that    are    in 
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nonattainment  of  the  December  31. 
1982.  deadline  or  cannot  project  ctHU- 
pUance  with  the  1987  deadline.  This 
means,  my  colleagues,  that  if  we  do 
not  do  scmaething  in  the  98th  Congress 
on  this  issue  that  each  of  us  may  be 
asked  to  respond  to  inquiries  from  our 
constituents  which  wHl  go  something 
like  this: 

Congressinan.  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that,  as  a  consumer.  I  have  to  start 
paying  an  additional  5  cents  a  gallon 
for  Federal  gas  tax  as  of  April  1.  1983. 
and  now  my  local  member  of  the 
board  of  sapervisors  is  telling  me  that 
our  area  of  the  State  is  not  going  to 
get  any  of  that  money  because  we  are 
not  in  attainment  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act:  that  t  am  paying  my  5  cents  a 
gallon  and  my  area  is  not  going  to  get 
any  share  of  those  moneys  to  improve 
our  roads?  Why  doesn't  Congress  do 
something  about  that  ridiculous  posi- 
tion, which  amounts  to  taxation  with- 
out apportionment  and  representa- 
tion? 

So  that  Is  what  this  amendment  is 
about.  The  amendment  sajn  very 
simply  that  the  EPA  may  not  inuMse 
sanctions  on  a  region,  a  county,  of  the 
country  for  failure  to  attain  the  dead- 
line by  December  31.  1982.  It  is  Just 
for  1  year,  obviously  for  the  length  of 
this  appropriation  measure.  It  is  not 
forever.  Btit  at  least  it  will  be  able  to 
give  hopefully  our  committee  some  ad- 
ditional time  to  resolve  the  issue. 
Maybe  we  caimot.  I  hope  that  we  can. 

The  prudent  thing  which  we  as  a 
Congress  should  do  is  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  achievement  to  1987  or 
1992  for  «ome  pollutants.  But.  as  I 
mentioned,  we  cannot  get  to  that  issue 
because  that  would  be  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

I  hope  We  get  there  but  I  do  not 
think  we  will  in  the  98th  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  this  amendment 
Just  very  simply  says  that  the  E3*A 
will  not  iiApose  sanctions  for  those  re- 
gions of  the  country  that  are  in  nonat- 
tainment. 

We  are  not  changing  the  standards. 
We  are  Just  sasing  for  the  period  of  1 
year  that  sanctions  will  not  be  im- 
posed for  failure  to  attain. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  WIUGHT.  Yes.  wm  the  genUe- 
man  yieldf        

Bftr.  DAlINEMXnrER.  I  will  be  loamy 
to  yieldf 

VLt.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  position  he  is 
taking.  I  think  it  Is  a  responsible  and  a 
thoroughly  reasonable  position  that 
he  takes. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  applica- 
tions of  administrative  power,  it  seems 
to  me,  ha$  been  the  hastened  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  pec^le  in  the  EPA 
to  shut  off  the  availability  of  any 
needed  Ffderal  funds  to  areas  which 


may  be  having  some  difficulty  with 
their  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
■Borm)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Damnemetir 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  not  that  appli- 
cation by  an  overzealous  administrator 
have  the  unfortunate  effect,  in  many 
cases,  of  depriving  the  (immunity  of 
the  very  improvement  that  it  would 
need  to  improve  its  air  quality  stand- 
ards?   

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  But  as  far  as  his  statement 
about  sonhethlng  of  an  overzealous  ad- 
ministrator, let  me  make  this  observa- 
tion: Within  the  last  4  or  5  months 
Mrs.  BurfoFd.  the  Administrator  of 
the  'EPA,  sent  out  a  letter  to  these  213 
counties  saying  they  were  not  in  at- 
talnmmt.  Now  some  liave  said  that 
that  letter  was  politically  motivated 
and  was  to  be  used  or  interpreted  as  a 
hammer  to  cause  pressure  to  be 
brought  on  Congress  to  modify  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  One  can  make  that 
claim  but  my  view  of  the  facts  and  the 
law  is  that,  if  the  AdminLstrator  of  the 
EPA  had  not  tjaken  such  a  position, 
certain  elements  in  our  society  would 
have  taken  the  EPA  to  court  to 
compel  the  EPA  to  take  that  position. 
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So  I  say  there  are  two  sides  to  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  elucidation  and  without 
tnaHTig  any  judgment  as  to  wliether 
an  administrator  can  be  overzealous, 
underzealous,  or  properly  zealous,  let 
us  Just  pursue  the  other  part  of  the 
question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  closing  off  a 
needed  highway  improvement,  we 
might,  inadvertently  l>e  perpetuating  a 
situation  in  which  automobiles  are 
forced  to  start  and  stop  in  crowded 
traffic  and  thereby  spew  more  pollut- 
ants into  the  air  than  they  would  lie 
doing  if  they  had  a  well-engineered, 
adequate  highway  on  which  to  travel 
at  a  st^dy  pace?  That  is  a  reasonable, 
well-established  principle  of  aerody- 
namics and  of  air  quality.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  application  of  this  rule, 
whether  proper  or  overzealous,  could 
have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  depriv- 
ing a  commiuiity  of  the  privilege  of 
building  a  sewage  disposal  plant  which 
most  clearly  would  be  advantageous 
from  the  standpoint  of  environmental 
purity?  And  therefore,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  because  I  think 
what  he  has  done  has  l>een  to  arrest  a 
temptation  and  perhaps  a  congression- 
ally  mandated  temptation  to  act  in 
haste  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  we  seek  to  achieve.  It 
would  be  almost  like  saying,  "because 


you  have  too  many  criminals  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  you  to  have  a  Jail" 
or  "because  you  have  too  much  disease 
you  may  not  have  a  hospital  with 
which  to  treat  the  disease." 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Very  well 
stated. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Ur.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment.  I  think  most  of 
what  the  majority  leader  just  said  is 
certainly  true  and  accurate  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  LACOHARSnro  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  lifr.  Dahhc- 
METER  was  allowed  to  prcx^ed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOBCARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Certainly  a  failure  to  pass  this 
amendment  or  something  similar  is 
going  to  cause  more  air  pollution,  not 
less  and  I  think  at  this  point  it  really 
is  not  too  constructive  to  try  to  decide 
whether  EPA  was  overzealous.  not 
zealous  enough.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  is  entirely  accurate.  Had 
they  not  taken  the  action  they  did 
they  certainly  would  find  themselves 
in  court  with  people  seeking  to  compel 
them  to  take  the  action  they  did. 

So.  I  commoid  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  

Mi.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment  and  asscxdate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  further  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  something  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. I  consider  the  gentleman  to  be 
one  of  the  more  eloquent  orators  in 
this  body  and  I  noticed  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  his  remarks  and  I  almost 
can  quote,  he  said  certain  elements  of 
our  society.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  for  the  use  of  that 
term,  "certain  elements  of  our  socie- 
ty," did  he  intend  any  derogatory  slurs 
or  remarlis  or  was  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Harthbtt  and  by 
unanimous  request.  Mr.  Danhemeter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)         

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire—would you  further  yield  to  me? 
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Ifr.  DANNEMETER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yiddtomy  ooUeague. 

Ifr.  HARTNKTT.  I  would  like  to  In- 
quire whether  it  is  not  pooible  for 
aotneooe  to  speak  somewhat  authorita- 
tively, ■omewhat  eloquently,  use  the 
phrase  "certain  elements"  and  not 
intend  any  derogatory  remarks  or  any 
radal  slurs  to  any  groups  of  our  socie- 
ty, is  that  not  possihle  or  did  you 
Intend  that?      

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  sm  certainly 
clad  you  panted  that  out  because  it 
was  my  intention  to  avoid  all  those  of- 
fensive characteristics  that  you  de- 
scribed and  I  thank  you  for  pointing 
that  out.        

Mr.  HARTNETT.  If  you  will  further 
yield  for  half  a  second,  "certain  ele- 
ments" in  your  definition  were  parts 
of.  fractions  of.  less  than  the  whole  of 
our  sodetr.  ia  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Certainly  true. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Thank  you.  sir.  I 
apfwedate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  would  be 
haivy  to  yield  t )  my  colleague. 

Ms.  FIELDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  Jobs  bill  I  raised  this  issue  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  because 
I.  too.  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  these  sanctions.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  today  we  wm  vote  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  bill  and  alleviate 
the  necessity  of  concern  in  the  next 
few  months  for  those  of  our  counties 
that  are  directly  affected.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  and  inquire,  could  you  tell 
me  how  long  this  amendment  would 
limit  the  rights  of  them  to  impose 
these  sanctions? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  It  would  be 
limited  to  the  length  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  would  expire  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  

Ms.  VIEUyER.  By  that  time  hope- 
fully we  wopld  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve the  issue  through  ccmunittee. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  would  hope 
we  can,  perhaps  we  can. 

Ms.  FIELDER.  That  would  not  start 
unUl  October  1. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  effective  October  1  of 
this  jrear  and  it  would  run  through 
September  30  of  next  year. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  LITNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  hope  everjrone  realizes  this  is  not  a 
partisan  or  Uberal  versus  conservative 
position.  About  2  months  ago  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  Tom  Bradley. 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
city  council  came  to  speak  to  a  number 
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of  us  who  have  the  pleasure  of  repre- 
senting parts  of  that  city. 

One  of  the  points  they  tried  to  make 
was  that  if  the  EPA  standards  were 
not 

(On  request  of  Mr.  LuMGasif  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Bir.  DAmfSMsm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


One  of  the  points  made  by  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and  several 
council  members.  Mr.  Taroslavsky 
being  one  of  them,  was  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  put  off  these  dates,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  despite  in  their 
opinion  maldng  the  good  faith  effort 
to  try  to  do  those  things  that  are  nec- 
essary to  clean  up  the  air,  would  find 
itself  in  violation  of  the  law  and  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  sanctions  that 
the  gentleman  has  spoken  about.  In 
some  cases,  not  allowed  to  receive 
funds  which  would  help  them  with 
sewer  projects  and  other  things  which 
would  presumably  help  to  improve  the 
environment.  And  their  very  strong  re- 
quest at  that  time  was  that  if  we  could 
not  have  some  consideration  of  a  com- 
prehensive nature  coming  out  of  oiu- 
committees,  at  least  we  consider  put- 
ting off  the  dates  of  the  sanctions  and 
without  them  describing  to  us  what 
they  thought  the  proper  legislative 
course  was.  I  would  suggest  that  what 
the  gentleman  has  produced  on  the 
floor  fits  well  within  the  request  made 
by  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
city  council  that  we  at  least  give  them 
some  breathing  space  and  that  we  at- 
tempt to  act  in  a  way  that  does  not 
unduly  affect  certain  areas  of  our 
country.  And  I  hope  the  gentleman 
would  get  unanimous  support  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

lifr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
his  remarks.  I  believe  that  the  exam- 
ple that  we  have  in  my  own  home 
county  of  Broward  County  perhaps 
shows  the  problems  with  the  existing 
law. 

We  have  a  situation  where  due  to 
pollution  in  a  neighboring  county. 
Broward  County  does  not  comply 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  is  a  situation  where  we  can  do 
nothing  about  it.  However,  under  the 
existing  law  we  would  be  penalized.  So. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment  and  I  Intend  to  support  it 
fuUy. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  know  it  may  surprise  many  of  you 
to  see  Congresman  Dammam  and 
nurself  Joining  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
We  fought  over  much  of  the  revisionB 
that  were  being  suggested  in  the  last 
Congress  and  I  resisted  the  kinds  of 
changes  that  I  thought  were  detrimen- 
tal to  an  effective  Clean  Air  Act  that 
would  keep  the  promise  to  clean  up 
the  dirty  air  areas  of  our  country  and 
to  try  to  preserve  those  areas  that  are 
already  healthy  enough,  so  that  they 
do  not  become  deteriorated. 

But  the  amendment  that  is  before  us 
is  a  reasonable  safeguard  against  un- 
reasonable administration  action. 

Most  importantly  it  does  not  change 
the  existing  law.  It  merely  makes  Con- 
gress intention  in  the  act  sanctioned 
policy  as  clear  as  possible.  Now  why  do 
we  have  this  issue  before  us?  I  do  not 
think  the  law  was  ambiguous.  But  we 
found  when  we  had  former  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Aime  Burford  suggesting 
that  sanctions  ought  to  be  imposed 
wholesale  all  around  the  country  be- 
cause of  her  interpretation,  or  misin- 
terpretation I  might  add.  of  what  the 
law  was. 
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She  seemed  to  have  gone  to  great 
pains  to  enunciate  a  policy  that  scared 
local  governments  around  the  Nation 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  and  I 
believe  quite  frankly  that  was  the  po- 
litical objective  behind  her  statement. 

But  EPA's  interpretation  of  the 
law's  sanctions  was  and  is  inaccurate 
and  misguided.  And  it  was  politically 
motivated.  The  hope  was  that  Con- 
gress would  be  pressured  into  voting 
for  a  Clean  Air  Act  change  that  would 
gut  the  Clean  Air  Act  because  we 
feared  the  sanctions  that  would  be  im- 
posed so  unreasonably  on  States  and 
conununities  around  the  country. 

Mrs.  Burford  told  us  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  forced  her  to  impose  sanctions 
on  any  area  that  failed  to  meet  the 
act's  deadlines  by  December  31.  1982. 
Under  this  interpretation,  as  she  relat- 
ed it  to  us,  EPA  had  no  choice  but  to 
implement  the  act's  necessary  but 
tough  bite.  Restrictions  on  new  con- 
struction and  the  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral highway  grants.  This  interpreta- 
tion was  clearly  wrong.  In  truth,  the 
law  does  not  place  restrictions  on  new 
sources,  permits  or  funding  on  any 
SUte  that  is  now  properly  carrying 
out  an  approved  plan  to  meet  our  air 
standards  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Further,  the  construction  ban  can 
only  be  imposed  in  areas  which  have 
not  adopted  or  carried  out  air  quality 
plans. 

Moreover,  the  withholding  of  Feder- 
al highway  grants  is  not  mandatory,  it 
is  discretionary  and  it  requires  deter- 
mination by  EPA  that  a  State  is  not 


reuonable  efforts  to  submit 
an  aocQitalde  clean  air  plan. 

And  even  if  this  determination  were 
to  be  madfli  the  restriction  can  only  be 
applied  to  highway  grants  for  pur- 
poses other  than  safety,  mass  transit, 
or  project^  necessary  for  Immediate 
air  quality  benefits. 

In  short,  EPA's  sanctkm  policy  is  a 
lei^  fantsdy.  We  In  Congress  have  re- 
sisted the  administration's  effort  to 
push  through  a  toothless  Clean  Air 
Act.  but  the  pressures  from  EPA's  mis- 
guided sanctions  policy  may  continue. 

This  amendment  puts  an  end  to  any 
confusion  over  Congress  intent  In  Its 
sanctions  program.  The  amendment 
merely  confirms  what  everyone, 
except  EPA.  at  least  under  the  previ- 
ous regime,  knows.  Sancti<»is  cannot 
be  imposed  on  areas  that  despite  good 
faith  efforts  faUed  to  meet  the  air 
quality  standards. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
sanctions  problem,  but  to  the  extent 
this  amenanent  makes  that  dear,  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  clean 
air  debate.  It  is  a  reaacmable  amend- 
ment and  it  deserves  our  support. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  having  shared  with  me  his 
original  amendment,  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  us. 
which  I  think  is  limited  appropriately 
and  accomplishes  a  worthwhile  objec- 
tive that  he  and  I  both  share  and 
others  in  the  Congress  should  Join 
with  us. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  g^tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlanen  from  Califomia  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  DAmKMKTSR  and  Mr.  Waxhah  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  extronely  im- 
portant, yet  sensitive,  issue.  Califomia 
would  be  one  of  the  States  hardest  hit 
if  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  allowed  to  carry  through  its 
plan  to  in^Mse  sanctions  against  coun- 
ties and  States  which,  despite  a  good- 
faith  effort,  are  unable  to  comply  with 
the  deadlines  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  protecti<»i  of 
oiu*  natural  resources  and  the  health 
of  oiir  Nation's  dtizras.  By  no  means 
does  this  concern  exdude  the  manage- 
ment of  air  pollution;  I  wholehearted- 
ly support  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  do.  however, 
object  to  (he  heavy-handed,  politically 
manipulative  manner  In  which  the 
EPA  has  dedded  to  carry  out  its  regu- 
latory efforts.  The  consequence  of 
such  sandtions— be  it  a  ban  on  con- 
struction or  a  loss  of  Federal  highway 
funds— Is  very  serious.  In  a  period  of 
record  unemployment  and  declining 
industrial  investment,  punishing  local- 
ities who  have  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
overcome  the  handle^  of  demograph- 


ics or  economics  is  unwise  and  unfair. 
The  intmt  of  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  sanctions  was  to  disd- 
pUne  those  counties  or  States  who 
purposely  shlriied  their  responsibility 
for  deaning  up  the  air,  not  to  punish 
those  local  governments  who  accepted 
this  responsibility  but  were  destined  to 
fall  because  of  factors  beyond  all 
human  control. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  personally  dis- 
tressed and  disappointed  that  we  have 
come  to  the  point  where  a  Federal 
agency  is  so  totally  uncompromising  in 
Its  zest  to  carry  out  its  administrative 
duties  that  the  concerns,  needs,  and 
rights  of  the  American  people  are 
completely  overlooked.  Flexibility  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  Government 
and  is  the  trait  which  has  allowed  our 
great  Nation  to  meet  many  varied 
challenges  throughout  the  past  207 
years.  The  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency  will  accomplish  nothing  by 
continuing  its  stubtmm  unyielding  po- 
sition on  this  issue.  Its  actions  will 
only  Jeopardize  its  future  working  re- 
lationship with  the  outside  agencies 
charged  with  earning  out  EPA  regula- 
tions. In  the  long  run.  we  will  all  be 
worse  off  if  the  EPA  squelches  the  in- 
herent American  desire  to  voluntarily 
comply  with  environmental  regula- 
tions. We  are  not  asking  to  lower  the 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  but 
simply  to  establish  a  more  realistic 
timeframe  for  compliance  in  localities 
where  the  geography,  topography,  me- 
teorology, demographics,  and  industri- 
al base  are  an  unfair— and  unintend- 
ed—burden. 

Itx.  Chairman,  I  know  firsthand  the 
diligent  and  sincere  effort  the  commu- 
nities in  my  congressional  district  have 
put  forth  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  air 
quality  standards  imposed  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  applaud  each  of  the 
individual  local  governments,  the 
County  of  Orange,  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Governments, 
and  in  the  south  coast  air  quality  man- 
agement district  for  these  efforts.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  that  their  per- 
sistence pays  off  so  that  our  citizens 
can  breath  clean  air  as  envisioned  by 
the  act  and  officials  need  not  worry 
aliout  the  threat  of  sanctions. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  strong  support  for  the  intent  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  well  as  my  deter- 
mination to  fight  to  see  that  these 
goals  are  not  misconstrued  for  this 
amendment  for  I  believe  that  it  is  un- 
consdonable  for  the  EPA  to  indis- 
criminately punish  local  Jurisdictions 
in  this  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Waxmah)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wazmam  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
adiditional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WTDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  L  too.  am  pleased  to 
see  the  Waxmui-Dannemeyer  coali- 
tion forming  on  this  clean  air  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  we 
should  not  apply  the  sanctions  for  fail- 
ure to  obtain  the  standards.  Tou  i^Dply 
the  sanctions  only  if  you  do  not  have  a 
plan  to  meet  the  standards. 

And  I  think  that  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment  deals  with  the  very  real 
world  problem  of  States  that  are  worth- 
ing very,  very  hard  to  try  and  comply 
with  the  standards  of  the  act  and  they 
should  not  be  penalized  for  doing  it. 

I  think  what  our  colleagues  need  to 
focus  on  with  respect  to  this  area  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  that  the  plan  is 
the  luune  of  the  game,  not  the  attain- 
ment of  the  standards.  Let  us  not 
apply  the  sanctions  for  failure  to 
obtain  the  standards,  let  us  take  the 
Dannemeyer  interpretation  so  that  we 
only  apply  the  sanctions  if  you  do  not 
actually  have  a  plan  that  would  allow 
the  State  to  meet  the  standards. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Bdr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srielding. 

IBx.  Chairman  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  a  question  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand this.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
it  says  none  of  the  funds  provided  may 
be  used  to  impose  sanctions  for  failure 
to  attain  any  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard  established  under 
section  109  of  the  act. 

It  does  not  speak  as  to  the  reason 
why  the  attaiiunent  is  not  reached. 

Do  I  understand  then  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  even  though  a 
State  acts  willfully  not  to  meet  the 
standards,  it  would  stiU  be  exempt 
from  the  re^x>nsibility? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  a  State  that  has  acted  improper- 
ly and  which  has  rejected  all  opportu- 
nities to  strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  its  area  to  go  by  without  sanctions. 
There  are  appropriate  basis  for  sanc- 
tions and  we  expect  EPA  to  carry  that 
out. 

What  we  do  however  say.  for  this 
one  reason,  failure  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines, we  will  not  impose  sanctions. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  act 
that  say  that  if  a  State  refuses  to 
submit  a  plan  and  acts  in  a  way  that— 
and  I  am  paraphrasing,  rather  than 
citing  the  statute— would  be  deter- 
mined that  they  have  no  intention  to 
act  in  good  faith  and  sanctions  could 
be  imposed  and  would  be  imposed. 

This  only  provides  that  sanctions 
will  not  be  imposed  solely  for  faUure 
to  meet  a  deadline  that  all  people  in- 
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volved  in  the  Qean  Air  Act  were  pre- 
pared to  extend  because  obviously  the 
deadline  has  pawrrt  And  a  State  that 
has  acted  in  good  faith  should  not  be 
sopenallwd. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gmUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WAZMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f<Hr  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ccHnmend 
the  gentlemen  from  California  for  of- 
fering the  amendment.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  the  way  that  this  has  been 
administered  in  the  recent  past  has  led 
toon  to  intimidation  than  to  a  good- 
faith  interpretation  of  what  the  law 
and  the  intent  is  and  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  this  amendment  and 
commend  the  gentlemen  from  Califor- 
nia for  their  work. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmak)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamp^iire? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me,  too? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Certainly  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentletoan  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fmn  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  a  question.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  none  of  the  fimt'^  provid- 
ed may  be  obligated  to  impose  sanc- 
tions under  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  re- 
specX  to  any  area  for  failure  to  attain 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
established  under  section  109. 

The  amendment  does  not  specify 
any  reasons  for  non£.ttainment.  Now 
the  gentleman  responded  to  the  prior 
speaker  that  the  exemption  was  only 
for  failure  to  attain  deadlines.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  if  a  State,  even  without 
having  made  reasonable  efforts  to 
attain  those  deadlines,  fails  to  meet 
them,  funds  could  not  be  expended  for 
punitive  action? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  that  we  could  not  take  punitive 
acti<m  against  States  that  tiad  in  fact 
failed  to  meet  the  deadlines,  but  we 
would  have  sanctions  imposed  against 
them  for  other  acts  that  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  For  exam- 


ple, if  a  State  refuses  to  submit  an  im- 
plementatimi  plan  to  show  how  it  is 
going  to  dean  up  the  air. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  But  if  the  failure 
to  submit  that  implementation  plan 
results  in  the  failure  to  meet  the  dead- 
line, they  could  not  be  penalized:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  they  would  not  be  penalized  for 
failing  to  meet  the  deadlines,  they 
would  be  penalized  for  failing  to 
submit  a  plan  and  acting  in  good  faith 
under  the  other  requirements  as  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  response. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
tell  us,  if  he  please,  how  the  deadlines 
will  be  enforced  if  the  sanctions  are  re- 
moved by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  deadlines  were 
set  out  in  the  law  and  would  most 
likely  be  extended  under  any  authori- 
zation, but  if  a  State  is  acting  in  good 
faith.  I  believe  the  law  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  use  some  discretion 
with  the  State  as  to  whether  they  are 
acting  in  good  faith. 

The  interpretation  that  had  been 
given  to  this  section  by  Mrs.  Burford 
was  that  she  had  no  choice. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  a  very  good 
answer,  but  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question  I  asked.  The  question  is:  How 
will  the  deadlines  be  enforced  if  the 
sanctions  are  removed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmaw)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wanted,  very 
briefly,  to  address  my  colleagues  in 
the  high-altitude  areas  of  the  country. 
There  are  166  high-altitude  counties 
that,  because  automobile  combustion 
is  particularly  inefficient  at  altitudes 
above  4,000  feet,  have  difficulty  reach- 
ing compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Most  of  the  counties  involved  have 
submitted  to  the  EPA  accepUble  plans 
for  reaching  compliance  with  the  law 
but  not  within  the  timeframes  set  up 
in  the  law. 

What  the  Dannemeyer-Waxman 
amendment  does,  which  should  be 
supported,  is  that  those  high-altitude 
counties  which  are  operating  in  good 
faith  and  have  submitted  plans  and 
had  them  approved,  can  go  ahead  and 
carry  out  those  plans  submitted  in 
good  faith  without  the  fear  of  sanc- 
tions. 

We  have,  for  those  of  you  from  the 
high-altitude  areas  that  have  this  spe- 


cial problem— and  that  is  most  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region— a  list  of  all  of 
the  States  and  the  impacted  counties 
and  would  be  happy  to  share  that  with 
you.  I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  would 
support  the  Dannemeyer-Waxman 
bill,  which  \B  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  assuring  that  the  counties 
that  have  operated  in  good  faith  do 
not  get  penalized,  while  keeping  the 
pressure  on  those  counties  which  have 
not  operated  in  good  faith. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
from  California  and  urge  all  of  the 
Members  to  support  the  Dannemeyer- 
Waxman  amendment. 

BCrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  claim  exper- 
tise as  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  but  I  am  as- 
tounded at  this  debate.  I  think  that 
voting  to  lift  the  sanctions  that  en- 
force the  Clean  Air  Act  is  an  environ- 
mental vote  and  there  is  no  way  to 
deny  it. 

How  can  you  support  strong  environ- 
mental standards  and  then  fail  to  en- 
force them?  How  can  you  set  Clean 
Air  Act  goals,  and  then  say,  if  we  do 
not  reach  them,  it  is  OK? 

How  can  the  people  who  claim  to  be 
the  leaders  of  environmental  protec- 
tion and  supporters  of  a  strong  CHean 
Air  Act  say  "If  my  area  cannot  meet 
environmental  standards,  we  will  Just 
waive  the  standards."  That  is  Just  flat 
out  wrong. 

If  an  environmental  standard  is  nec- 
essary, then  it  is  necessary.  If  it  can  be 
met.  then  it  should  be  met.  But  if  that 
standard  is  unnecessary  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  being  met.  then  it 
cannot  be  considered  necessary  for 
other  areas.  If  the  standard  is  valid 
and  protects  the  environment,  then  it 
should  be  enforced,  whether  it  be  for  a 
county,  a  company,  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, or  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
suddenly  are  saying  that  because  their 
areas  are  affected  by  environmental 
standards,  we  will  ignore  those  stand- 
ards. I  hesitate  to  put  a  name  on  this 
type  of  debate,  so  I  will  not.  But  I  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  an  environmental 
vote  and  if  you  support  the  environ- 
ment, you  will  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

I  can  understand  voting  to  protect 
one's  district.  We  all  vote  to  protect 
our  constituencies.  But  let  us  not  call 
it  something  else:  let  us  not  put  a 
mask  on  it  by  trying  to  hide  ttehind 
some  convoluted  excuses. 

Every  industry  in  this  country  has 
had  a  difficult  time  meeting  these 
standards.  But  if  you  are  going  to  en- 
force standards  on  some,  then  they 
should  t>e  enforced  on  all.  How  would 
this  Chamber  react  if  it  was  proposed 
to  "postpone  environmental  protec- 
tions for  4  years  because  it  is  hard  for 


industry  to  meet  themr*  Tou  would 
have  been  outraged.  Wdl,  this  Is  the 
same  thing. 

I  believe  in  the  enviroament.  and  I 
believe  we  need  environmental  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  environmoit.  I  also 
believe  that  this  is  an  Impcntant  envi- 
ronmental vote.  But  If  you  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  standards  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, then  all  of  your  other 
votes  and  press  releasts  claiming  that 
you  are  a  protector  of  the  environ- 
ment will  not  make  up  tot  support  of 
this  amendlnent. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  omout  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  seeing  a  very 
curious  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  House  last  year  to  come  forward 
with  a  soimd  Clean  Air  Act  bllL  Last 
year,  the  Bouse  had  a  good  strong 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  It  was  op- 
posed by  many  of  those  who  now  say 
that  the  sanctions  should  not  be  laid 
against  those  areas  In  the  country 
which  have  not  reached  their  attain- 
ment date  of  December  31,  1982. 
Rather  than  work  out  a  bill  that  could 
achieve  a  majority  consensus  on  the 
committee  through  the  amendment 
process,  sane  of  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  used  delaying  tactics 
that  Insured  that  a  biU  could  never  be 
considered  in  the  House  in  the  97th 
Congress.  It  was  my  desire  then  and 
now  that  through  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process  a  reasonable  Clean  Air  Act 
bill  be  reported  by  my  committee  for 
full  House  consideration,  rather  than 
a  piecemeal  i4>proach  as  part  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  one  way  or  another  on  this 
amendment  because  it  Is  being  touted 
as  helping  some  congressional  districts 
and  I  understand  the  cmioems  of  my 
colleagues.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  this  amend- 
ment to  see  what  it  does  and  does  not 
do.  The  test,  I  think,  that  can  be  best 
laid  in  place  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
good  amen^ent  or  not  is  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  fair?  And  does  it  in  fact 
achieve  the  objectives  laid  out  by  its 
proponents? 

I  think  we  ought  to  address  the  first 
question.  The  first  question  is:  Is  the 
amendment  fair? 

Let  us  look  at  the  amendment  first. 
It  is  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  impose 
sanctions  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  for  faflure  to  attain  any 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard  estab- 
lished under  section  109  of  such  Act  (43 
VA.C.  7409)  by  the  applicable  dates  set 
forth  in  section  172(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
\3S.C.  7M3(a)). 

The  reference  to  "this  act"  Is  a  ref- 
erence to  this  iu>proprlatlon  bill,  HJl. 
3199.  It  is  not  to  funds  currently  ap- 


propriated to  EPA  or  to  funds  appro- 
priiOed  In  fiscal  year  1985.  It  applies 
only  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  reference  to  "sanctions  imder 
the  Clean  Air  Act"  is  not  clear,  be- 
cause the  act  does  not  refer  to  "sanc- 
tions", but  does  provide  for  certain 
penalties  should  a  State  or  a  nonat- 
tainment  area  comply  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act 

But  what  Is  the  law? 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  in 
1977.  The  objective  was  to  attain  clean 
air  within  an  established  time  period. 
To  achieve  this,  part  D  was  added  to 
the  act.  Part  D  required— in  section 
172(a).  referenced  in  this  amend- 
ment—States to  submit  or  revise  State 
Implonentation  plans  (SIP's)  by  July 
1979  which  relate  to  attatament  and 
maintenance  of  national  ambient  air 
quality  standu^s  in  any  unattainment 
area  and  the  SIP  "shall  provide  for  at- 
tainment of  each  such  ***  standard  in 
eadi  such  area  as  ezpedittouBly  as  prac- 
tiealde,  hut  *  *  *  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1982."  For  CO  and  ozone, 
this  deadline  could  be  extended  to  De- 
comber  31.  1987,  if  a  SIP  revision  is 
fUed  with  EPA  by  July  1.  1982.  that 
met  the  requirements  of  law.  including 
establishment  of  an  emission  control 
inspection  and  maintenance  program. 
Thus,  the  pertinent  statutory  dead- 
lines are:  July  1,  1982.  for  SIP  revision 
extensions  and  December  31.  1982.  for 
attainment  of  the  standards  for  sulf lu- 
dioxide.  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  particu- 
lates. 

The  above  amendment  does  not 
change  these  deadlines  or  require- 
ments. 

Also,  in  1977.  the  Congress  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  Nation's  Clean  Air 
Act  progress.  Thus,  to  induce  maxi- 
mum compliance  by  these  deadlines  by 
governmental  entities— which  could  be 
a  State,  a  local  government,  or  a  re- 
gional agency— Congress  imposed 
funding  penalties  and  a  construction 
moratorium  for  noncompliance. 

The  above  amendment  does  not 
change  these  penalties  or  sanctions. 

Many  of  those  who  supported  these 
1977  changes  knew  that  the  sanctions 
were  draconian  and  that  the  deadlines 
were  unrealistic.  This  warning  was 
written  plainly  on  the  faces  and  on  the 
hands  and  on  the  records  of  this  body 
at  the  time  that  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered. But,  nonetheless,  in  the  inter- 
est of  casting  an  environmental  vote, 
the  House  voted  through  these  sanc- 
tions and  these  very  deadlines  which 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
trying  to  avoid. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
the  law  which  desperately  need  look- 
ing at.  Many  are  complex  and  unwork- 
able. Some  may  be  unfair.  Some  also 
need  to  be  strengthened.  Some  impose 
excessive  burdens  upon  industries  in 
different  parts  of  this  country  and  ad- 
versely affect  Jobs.  But  this  amend- 
ment today  ignores  all  these  concerns. 


If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  you  can 
\te  reasonably  sure  that  the  House  will 
not  address  them  leaving  in  place  a 
law  which  desperately  needs  renewal, 
which  desperately  needs  careful 
review  and  which  needs  significant  ad- 
justments, both  to  make  it  fair  and  to 
make  it  work. 

Now,  a  few  minutes  ago  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  California:  How  will 
you  enforce  the  deadlines  if  you 
remove  the  sanctions? 

He  gave  me  a  long  answer.  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  to  a  quite  different 
question  than  that  which  was  asked. 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  you  keep  avoiding  the  deadlines  and 
winking  at  the  sanctions,  there  will  be 
no  opportimity  to  make  the  law  work- 
able, nor  will  there  be  an  opportunity 
to  make  it  fair,  nor  will  there  be  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  needed  ad- 
justments to  strengthen  it  where  in 
fact  that  law  needs  strengthening. 

Many  parts  of  this  coimtry  have 
worked  hard  to  come  into  compliance 
with  the  law  and  have  imposed  re- 
quirements which  have  increased  costs 
to  business  and  industry  and  consum- 
ers and  which  have  caused  other  im- 
pleasantness  and  economic  difficulties 
upon  the  people  who  live  in  those 
areas.  They  have  met  the  law.  They 
are  in  compliance.  They  do  not  seek 
this  amendment.  They  do  not  need  it. 

Other  parts  of  the  coimtry  filed 
what  are  called  cheater  SIP's.  That 
means  they  are  filing  State  implemen- 
tation plans  which  they  very  well 
know  they  cannot  meet.  E3*A  accepted 
them,  and  now  the  statement  is:  "Oh. 
these  were  good-faith  filings,"  we 
should  not  penalize  them.  This  amend- 
ment is  going  to  protect  those  places 
which  fUed  so-called  good-faith  filings. 

There  are  other  States  who  un- 
doubtedly did  file  SIP's  with  good- 
faith  intentions  of  complying,  but 
were  unable  to  do  so.  They  too  are 
seeking  relief. 

Well,  this  amendment  is  trying  to 
protect  those  who  really  have  made 
good-faith  filings  of  State  implementa- 
tion plans,  and  those  rascals  who 
knowingly  filed  "cheater  SIP's"  which 
they  knew  they  could  not  meet  to 
clean  the  air  within  the  deadlines. 

That  is  imfair.  Why?  Because  the 
law  does  not  contain  a  good  faith  test. 
The  planning  is  the  State's  duty.  EPA 
approval  does  not  excuse  a  State's  ob- 
ligation to  develop  and  enforce  an  ade- 
quate plan  within  the  time  allowed. 
No  excuses  are  provided  for  and  many 
States  understood  that  and  complied. 
This  amendment  would  let  others  off 
the  hook  for  1  year.  That  is  unfair. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  say  it  is  bad.  it  is 
unfair.  It  helps  the  iniquitous  over 
those  who  have  made  an  honest  effort 
to  clean  up. 
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Now.  let  lu  look  a  little  further  at 
this.  The  queati<»i  is:  Will  the  amend- 
ment vork?  What  will  it  do? 

The  answer  is:  The  amendment  will 
not  work.  It  wiU  add  confusion  and 
lltlcation.  but  do  nothing. 

Many  of  you  who  vote  for  this 
amendment  are  going  to  go  home  and 
tell  your  people  how  you  voted  for  it. 
Tou  will  say  everything  is  all  right 
now  and  that  the  sanctions  are  not 
gotag  to  be  enforced.  Do  not  kid  your- 
selves. Do  not  go  home  and  kid  your 
people,  because  you  cannot  ejcape  the 
harsh  fact  that  the  amendment  does 
not  change  the  law  and  that  it  will  not 
preclude  the  imposition  and  cloud  of 
sanctions. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  want  to 
note  that  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  (OAO)  has  issued  two  opinions 
concerning  these  deadlines  and  sanc- 
tions—<Mie  dated  December  30.  1982 
(B-208593)  and  one  dated  April  21. 
1M3  (B-208593).  In  its  April  opinion, 
the  OAO  said  of  the  purpose  of  the 
sanctions: 

The  mictions  were  to  be  impoaed  on  the 
Kovemmental  entities  responsible  for  crest- 
ing and  implemaitins  the  nonsttainment 
Sift  and  took  the  form  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. The  existence  of  these  provisions  was 
undoubtedly  meant  to  induce  maximum 
compUance  during  the  period  in  which  pri- 
mary NAAQB  deadlines  were  extended 
under  Part  D  of  the  Act.  Now  that  the  first 
part  of  the  extended  attainment  Umeframe 
has  expired,  one  of  those  penalties,  a  con- 
struction moratorium,  remains  appropriate 
to  impose  for  continued  nonattaiiuient. 
Used  as  a  penalty,  it  serves  two  purposes  re- 
lated to  the  overall  goals  of  the  Act:  (1)  to 
m«iwf  in  air  quality  at  least  at  its  current 
level:  and  <2)  to  motivate  efforts  to  each  at- 
tainnent  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
other  sanctions  in  the  Act,  shut  offs  of  cer- 
tain Federal  funds,  should  be  used  to  en- 
force the  July  1.  19S2.  SIP  revisions  and  to 
promote  compliance  in  achieving  the  ex- 
tended NAAQSs. 

Clearly,  this  amendment  subverts 
that  purpose.  Incidentally.  I  am  in- 
formed by  several  Members  who  tel- 
phoned  representatives  of  environ- 
mental organisations  about  this 
amendment,  that  these  organiza- 
tions—like the  whole  House— were  sur- 
prised by  it  and  were  neutral.  They  do 
not  support  or  oppose  such  a  major 
amendment. 

But  what  about  the  amendment?  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  it  does 
not  change  existing  law  on  deadlines 
and  sanctions.  The  proponents  state 
categorically  that  it  does  not  help 
States  that  must  comply  with  the  July 
1.  1983.  deadline  and  meet  inspection 
aiid  maintenance  requirements.  That 
would  include  my  State  of  Michigan 
and  more  than  a  dozen  others.  Thus. 
the  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  De- 
cember 31.  1982.  deadline.  But  what 
did  the  OAO  say  about  this.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  OAO  opinion: 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  1977  Amendments 
was  to  allow  economic  growth  while  assur- 
ing attainment  of  the  NAAQSs  by  a  reason- 


able specific  deadline.  H Jl.  Rep.  No.  S5-5«4. 
»5th  Cong..  1st  Seas..  1SA-S7  (Joint  Explana- 
tory Statement  of  the  Committee  of  c:onf  er- 
ence).  To  accomplish  this,  section  110  was 
amended  to  provide  that  no  construction 
would  be  permitted  in  nonattainment  areas 
after  June  30.  1979:  "unless,  as  of  the  time 
of  application  *  *  *  (the  applicable  SIP] 
meets  the  requirements  of  part  D  (relating 
to  nonattainment  areas)  *  *  *."  Act,  section 
110(a)(3XI). 

The  construction  moratorium  is  automatic 
and  mandatory  any  time  a  SIP  revision  is 
not  in  full  complicance  with  all  the  Part  D 
requirements.  ConnectictU  Fund  for  the  En- 
vironment v.  EPA,  672  P.  ad  998,  1008  (Sd 
Cir.  1982):  B-208593.  December  30.  1982. 
The  question  which  remains  unresolved  is 
whether  the  construction  moratorium  was 
activated  by  the  expiration  of  the  December 
31. 1983,  attainment  deadline  set  by  Part  D. 
We  think  it  was. 

The  moratorium  automatically  goes  into 
effect  any  time  a  SIP  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  Part  D.  Part  D  spells  out  the 
el«nenU  of  the  SIP  revisions  and  the  time- 
frame for  attainment.  SIP  revisions:  "shall 
provide  for  attainment  of  each  such  nation- 
al ambient  air  quality  standard  in  each  such 
area  as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  but,  in 
the  case  of  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  not  later  than  December 
31.  1982."  Act.  section  172(a)(2). 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  Part  D  we 
think  a  SIP  revision  must  "provide  for  at- 
tainment" in  the  real  sense,  not  Just  on 
paper.  Put  more  simply,  a  SIP  which  did  not 
produce  attainment  did  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vide for  attainment  and  therefore  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  Part  D.  We  do  not 
thinli  our  analysis  here  is  at  all  inconsistent 
«-ith  our  previous  statements  about  section 
178(b)  (clean  air  grants  cut  off  to  nonimple- 
moiting  States)  because  that  section  applies 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  strategies  for 
reaching  attainment,  not  attainment  itself. 

Arguments  that  nonattainment  status 
after  the  deadline  does  not  trigger  the  mor- 
atorium place  great  emphasis  on  the  words 
provide  for.  Any  EPA-approved  SIP,  accord- 
ing to  the  arguments,  had  to  provide  for  at- 
tainment. Otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been 
approved.  We  disctissed  earlier  our  opinion 
that  KPA  approval  of  a  SIP  revision  may 
not  mean  that  all  the  statutory  elements 
have  been  adddressed.  B-208S93.  December 
30.  1982.  However,  the  main  argtmient 
against  this  position  is  that  it  is  the  States, 
not  EPA.  which  are  mainly  responsible  for 
planning.  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
SIPs  which  meet  the  minimum  statutory  re- 
quirements. Act.  section  110(aK2).  The 
burden  is  clearly  on  the  SUte  to  determine 
whether  more  than  the  minimum  efforts 
are  necessary  and  to  develop  a  plan  ade- 
quate to  achieve  the  NAAQSs  within  the 
time  allowed.  Act,  section  107(a):  Train  v. 
Natural  Reaourct*  Defenie  Council,  421  U.S. 
60,  79  (1975).  A  too  literal  interpreUtion  of 
the  words  provide  for  attainment  impermis- 
sibly shifU  the  whole  burden  to  EPA. 

In  Ught  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  plain  that 
the  December  31.  1982.  expiration  date  was 
a  deadline  for  attainment,  not  a  target  or  a 
goal.  We  cannot  accept  the  notion  that  Con- 
gress mentioned  the  date  merely  as  an  aid 
to  planning,  nor  can  we  assume  that,  in 
spite  of  its  express  determination  to  provide 
a  reasoittble  frameworic  (or  attaimnent. 
Congress  intended  no  consequences  to  flow 
from  failure  to  "provide  for"  healthful  air. 
Since  we  determined  that  the  funding  sanc- 
tions are  not  appropriate  to  use  in  the  non- 
attainment  context,  the  construction  mora- 


torium is  the  only  sanction  available  to 
place  any  economic  pressure  on  States  to 
continue  to  seek  attainment.  Unlike  the  re- 
striction of  funds  for  nonlmplementatlon 
(Act,  secUon  176(b)).  it  does  not  handirap 
SUtes  in  their  efforts  to  continue  seeking 
attainment.  Instead,  the  moratorium  has 
the  added  advantages  of  preventing  any  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  air  quality  while  it  re- 
mains in  effect,  and  encounging  further  at- 
talnment«eeking  activities,  because  only  at- 
taimnent (or  amending  the  Act)  will  lift  the 
ban. 

COMCLOSIOR 

In  B-208595.  December  30.  1982.  we  point- 
ed out  the  need  for  congressional  action  to 
resolve  these  and  other  enforcement-related 
issues  under  the  Act.  Though  EPA's  proper 
and  attentive  enforcement  of  the  existing 
law  can  maintain  the  status  quo,  there 
remain  economic  public  health,  and  Feder- 
al/State relations  issues  which  only  Con- 
gress is  in  a  position  to  resolve. 

Thus,  the  OAO  holds  that  the  De- 
cember 31,  1982.  deadline  is  real  and 
that  the  consequences  of  noncompli- 
ance is  an  automatic  (instruction  mor- 
atorium in  such  case.  That  provision 
of  law  Is  not  changed  by  the  bill. 

On  February  3. 1983.  the  EPA  Issued 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  list- 
ing the  areas  of  the  Nation  that  EPA 
believed  had  failed  to  meet  the  end  of 
1982  deadline  and  asked  for  public 
comment.  The  EPA  press  release  said: 

Once  the  comments  on  the  lists  proposed 
by  EPA  have  been  analyzed,  the  agency  will 
publish  final  lists.  For  those  counties  which 
are  determined  to  have  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  a  construction 
moratorium  would  automatically  go  into 
effect  on  aU  major  sources  of  the  pollutant 
in  question. 

On  March  17.  1983.  the  comment 
period  was  extended  to  May  5. 1983. 

In  a  May  13.  1983.  letter  to  me.  the 
EPA's  former  Assistant  Administrator 
said: 

I  share  your  concern  regarding  the  poten- 
tially counter  productive  nature  of  the  sanc- 
tions and  have  repeatedly  Joined  you  in 
urging  the  Congress  to  address  this  Issue  as 
well  as  others  involving  the  CHean  Air  Act. 
Because  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the  af- 
fected SUtes  and  our  desire  to  analyze  and 
to  respond  fully  to  all  commenU  received,  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  detaUed  schedule 
for  future  Agency  action.  It  is  our  present 
intention  to  publish  fiiuU  actions  within  the 
next  six  months;  as  you  know,  however,  the 
admlnistrator-dMignate  promised  the 
Senate  Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Committee  during  recent  hearings  on  his 
nomination  that  he  would  conduct  a  full 
review  of  these  Issues.  It  is  possible  that  his 
review  could  affect  our  present  policies  and 
schedules. 

This  rulemaking  is  a  determination 
that  an  area  is  or  is  not  still  In  nonat- 
tainment. It  is  not  an  imposition  of  a 
sanction.  The  sanction  is  automatic 
under  the  law.  Thus,  the  amendment 
offered  by  these  California  Members. 
ICr.  Waxmah  and  Mr.  DAmmoTSR. 
does  not  affect  this  rulemaking  be- 
cause it  does  not  apply  until  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  because  the  rulemaking 
does    not    Impose    a   sanction.    The 


amendment  only  predudea  the  use  of 
fiscal  year  1984  funds  under  the  act  to 
Impose  sandUcms. 

The  am«ndment  would,  however, 
l»eclude  EPA  from  hnpoaing  any  dis- 
cretionary sanctions,  sudi  as  a  cutoff 
of  sewage  tteatment  funds  or  dean  air 
grants.  ThiM.  It  has  meaning,  but  not 
much,  becsuse  EPA  has  already  said, 
weeks  ago.  that  It  did  not  plan  to 
Impose  those  sanctkms.  The  amend- 
ment concretizes  that  dedaraUcm  for 
whatew  It  Is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  frcnn  Michigan  (Mr.  Dm- 
(SIX)  has  ekplre<L 

(By  unanlmo«is  consent,  Mr.  DimiBX 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Beyond  this,  the 
amendmoii  does  not  affect  dtizra 
suits  or  EPA  enf  orcemmt  of  this  casa- 
struction  moratorium.  And  you  can 
bet  yourself  a  new  shirt  that  there  are 
going  to  be  dtizens  In  court  demand" 
Ing  that  the  law  be  enforced  wo&st  the 
dtlzen-sult  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Remember,  the  Waxman-Danne- 
meyer  amendment  does  not  predude 
the  use  of  funds  to  halt  enforoonent 
of  sanctions,  only  the  lmpositi(m  of 
sanctions.  Enforconent  Is  not  Imposi- 
tion. Also,  the  courts  will  not  accept  a 
defense  that  says  EPA  cannot  use  vp- 
propriated  funds  to  mforoe  the  law 
which  is  done  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment anywfty. 

Now.  whkt  will  be  the  consequences 
of  such  suits?  EPA  will  have  to  go  for- 
ward and  proceed  to  enforce  the  law 
because.it  will  be  pressed  under  dti- 
zens suits.  The  automatic  sanction  will 
go  into  place.  This  amendment  will 
not  affect  It. 
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Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  something  to 
do  with  Investigations  at  EPA.  One  of 
the  things  that  I  heard  BCrs.  Burf ord 
and  BCs.  Utvelle  castigated  about  was 
that  they  did  not  enforce  environmen- 
tal laws.  AU  right.  Now.  the  House 
here  is  going  to  tell  whoever  might  be 
Mrs.  BurfOrd's  and  Ms.  Lavelle's  suc- 
cessor, "T^u  shall  not  use  these  appro- 
priated moneys  to  enforce  the  Clean 
Ah-  Act  law."  That  is  hardly  consist- 
ent. 

The  law  is  the  law.  If  It  is  bad.  It 
should  be  changed,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  should  be  enf  orce(L 

Each  and  every  Member  of  this  body 
took  an  oath  to  support  and  defend 
the  laws  And  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Tou  can  distort  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
any  f  ashi(m  you  want,  but  X  am  going 
to  put  into  the  record  of  this  proceed- 
ing Uiday  an  (n>inion  of  the  General 
Accountini!  Office  that  tells  you  what 
the  law  requires.  I  note  that  the  envl- 
ronmentalsts  have  not  diluted  that 
opinion  to  theh-  great  credit.  Scmti  of 
the  curious  distortions  that  you  have 


heard  today  about  good-faith  compli- 
ance and  fiUng  cheater  SIP'S,  and  so 
fortli.  are  dearly  made  to  be  a  vaiodt- 
ery  of  the  law. 

Let  me  stress  again,  this  vote  Is  a 
vote  on  the  environment.  If  you  vote 
for  this  amendment,  you  are  voting  for 
(iirty  air.  Tou  are  voting  for  trying  to 
halt  imposition  of  sanctions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  because 
they  hurt.  The  sanctions  were  put  into 
the  law  to  assure  that  this  Nation 
would  achieve  dean  air  or.  as  the  OAO 
said  "to  motivate  efforts  to  reach  at- 
tainment at  the  earUest  possible  date." 

This  amendment  not  only  tries  badly 
to  avoid  that,  but  it  assures  that  the 
IwcMures  will  continue  on  you  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  simply  wink 
at  the  enforcement  of  this  envlron- 
mmtal  law  and  not  to  do  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  assure  that  a 
bad  law  which  is  in  need  of  revision  to 
achieve  fairness,  better  enforceabUity 
and  indeed  strengthening  where  neces- 
sary, is  looked  at  by  the  Congress  to 
achieve  that  necessary  and  proper 
public  goal. 

Some  of  you  may  not  agree  with  my 
criticisms  of  the  CJlean  Air  Act.  So  be 
it.  Let  us  disagree.  Let  us  do  so  in  the 
legislative  arena,  not  the  wpropria- 
tions  arena.  But  let  us  not  fool  the 
public.  Let  us  not  tell  them  we  are 
strong  CHean  Air  Act  supporters,  but 
then  nm  to  weaken  the  act's  provi- 
sions that  are  designed  to  motivate 
governmental  entities  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  attain  clean  air  quickly. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  deadlines, 
change  them. 

If  you  do  not  like  the  sanctions, 
change  them. 

Do  not  seek  to  emasculate  both 
through  amendments  that  are  unfair 
and  do  not  work.  Uphold  the  law  while 
it  Is  the  l&w. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my   friend,   the   gentleman  from 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  I  think  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan makes  a  good  statement.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  very  con- 
fusing issue  and  it  is  one  that  belongs 
in  a  rewrite  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  not 
strung  out  in  the  middle  of  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Second,  as  I  read  this  language,  it  is 
very  plain  there  is  no  enforcement 
tmder  section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  failure  to  attain  clean  standards 
pursuant  to  that  law. 

The  third  thing  I  would  say,  as  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  says:  This 
does  not  indicate  that  there  is  not  an 
enforcement  right  there.  There  is.  It  is 
.in  the  courts  through  class  actions, 
and  the  individuals,  the  citizens  of  this 
coimtry.  will  enforce  the  law. 


So  I  think  for  the  above  reasons,  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  reJectetL 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentieman  is 
(»rrect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  observe 
that  we  have  a  (»mmittee  system 
which  is  supposed  to  review  dlf fictilt 
and  complex  legislative  questions. 
Those  legidative  questions  should  be 
reviewed  by  the  legislative  committees, 
not  written  in  this  kind  of  curious 
amendment  under  these  kinds  of 
strange  drciimstances  late  on  an  af  ter- 
n(x>n  when  no  one  has  an  opportunity 
to  (»nsider  or  to  understand  not  only 
the  questions  which  might  be  involved 
in  this  amendment,  but  the  rest  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  is  a  poorly  drafted 
amendment.  It  is  a  complex  issue.  It  is 
not  an  appropriations  matters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reied  this 
amendment.  Let  the  matter  be  han- 
dled in  an  appropriate  legisative  fash- 
ion. Help  Chairman  Boland  pass  this 
appropriation  bill  unen(nwibered  by 
poorly  drafted  amendments  of  this 
kind. 

IKx.  ALBOSTiy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  it  seems  odd  to  me.  I 
want  to  Itnow  why  we  axe  not  taking 
up  the  revisions  or  reform  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act?  What  is  happening? 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  tell  me  why  we 
are  not  doing  something? 

Mr.  DINOELL  I  did  my  best  to  get 
it  written  last  year  and  was  roundly 
denounced  by  many  of  those  who  are 
pushing  this  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  renouncing  me  for  being 
soft  on  pollution  and  against  clean  air. 
Now  they  want  to  pass  an  amendment 
which  seelu  to  preclude  sanctions  and 
eliminate  any  real  basis  for  legislative 
or  administrative  action  against  those 
who  are  engaged  in  pollution  of  the 
air. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  commending  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  DAKWEmanBR).  and 
commending  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
for  raising  what  I  think  is  a  very  rele- 
vant point. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dra- 
GELL)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gramm  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dih(Xll  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  fentleman  will 
yield  foitber.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
point  to  that,  and  that  is.  It  will  be 
very  Interesting  to  see  if  the  same 
groups  that  labeled  our  efforts  last 
year  to  deal  with  exactly  these  same 
problems  In  a  rational,  coherent 
manner  as  a  rewrite  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  who  labeled  our  effort  a  dirty  air 
bOl.  show  that  they  are  not  blatant 
hypocrites,  and  I  refer  not  to  Members 
of  the  House  but  to  so-called  environ- 
mental groups.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing whether  or  not  they  wiD  come  for- 
ward and  label  those  who  here  have 
taken  a  position  that  we  should  waive 
those  who  have  not  reached  attain- 
ment from  the  requirements  of  the 
Uw. 

I  suspect,  quite  frankly,  that  the  en- 
viKKimentallsts  would  like  to  see  this 
waiver  passed  because  it  would  then 
take  the  pressure  off  to  deal  with  re- 
writing a  law  that  desperately  needs  to 
be  rewritten.  So  it  is,  I  proposed,  a  par- 
adox that  those  who  basically  hide 
behind  these  slogans  are  willing  to 
Jeopardize  the  environment  by  main- 
taining the  law  that  is  detached  from 
reality  and  that  leads  us  to  set  out 
standards  we  cannot  meet,  impose  eco- 
nomic costs,  destroy  Jobs,  and  then 
waive  the  penalties  once  we  do  not 
meet  the  standards. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  affection  and  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dam- 
HDiETm)  and  nowhere  in  my  com- 
ments have  I  referred  to  him.  He. 
alcmg  with  other  majority  and  minori- 
ty members  of  our  committee,  stood 
very  loyally  with  me  last  year  when  we 
were  trying  to  write  a  sensible  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  under- 
stand why  he  Is  doing  what  he  does 
today  and  I  have  no  criticism  of  him. 
In  conclusion.  I  insert  at  this  point 
the  OAO  opinion  I  have  referred  to: 
CoMmoLLm  OmmAL 
or  THE  Uhito  Stars. 
Waahinoton.  D.C..  April  21.  1983. 
Hon.  JoHM  D.  DmoKLL. 
Otairman,  Subcommittee  on  Ovenight  and 
Investigationa.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Hotue  of  Repretenta- 
Uvea. 
Diui  Ma.  CRAnifAir  In  correspondence 
dated  August  9.  and  November  16, 1982.  you 
aaked  for  our  opinion  on  several  matters  re- 
lated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency'i  (E3>A)  enforcement  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  42  U.8.C.  ||  7401-7642  (1976  & 
Supp.  I  1977)  (the  Act).  Our  letter.  B- 
20SS93,  December  30.  1982.  discussed  E3>A's 
limited  nexibility  in  revtewing  SUte  Imple- 
mentation Plan  (SIP)  revisions  submitted  in 
connection  with  the  extension  to  1987  of 
tlie  '«*^^«"*«  for  attainment  of  the  Nation- 
al Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 
(NAAQ6B)  (or  carbon  monoxide  and  photo- 
ciiemlcal  oxldsnts.  The  enclosed  analysis  ex- 
amines tlie  second  of  your  questions— the 
appUeatlon  of  the  several  penalties  provided 
In  tlw  Act  for  State  noncompliance  with  ap- 
proved SIP  requirements  or  nonattalnment. 
We  have  also  evaluated  EPA's  proposed  use 


of  tlMse  penalties  against  those  SUte  snd 
kxal  KovemmenU  tliat  either  did  not  attain 
tlte  primary  NAAQSs  within  the  time  al- 
lowed or  that  submitted  deficient  extension 
SIP  revisions  or  both.  Our  findings  are  sum- 
marted  below. 

Tlie  Act  allows  three  separate  funding  re- 
strictions to  be  used  to  promote  SUtes'  co- 
operation in  planning  and  Implementing  the 
SIP  revlalonB.  One  of  the  three  is  an  option 
to  halt  FMeral  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
■rants  for  the  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  facUlUes  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines tliat  the  applicable  SIP  revision 
does  not  adequately  take  into  account  the 
air  quality  consequences  of  the  construc- 
tion. This  Is  a  wholly  discreUonary  action  by 
the  Administrator. 

The  other  two  funding  restrictions  are 
mandatory  and  must  be  applied  whenever 
the  circumstances  which  are  set  out  as  stat- 
utory triggers  exist.  One  sanction  requires 
termination  of  clean  air  grants  and  some 
highway  funds  to  air  quality  control  regions 
which  are  not  at  least  making  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  approvable  July  1,  1983 
SIP  revision.  The  funds  must  be  withheld 
whenever  a  SIP  revision  is  required  and  a 
State  falls  to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
submit  an  approvable  document.  Some 
SUtes  which  are  Inexcusably  delinquent  in 
submitting  their  final  July  1.  1982.  SIP  revi- 
sions for  c«rbon  monoxide  and  photochemi- 
cal oxidants  are  candidates  for  this  sanction 
at  this  time.  However,  in  our  view,  EPA's 
proposal  to  use  this  sanction  against  air 
quality  control  regions  which  did  not 
achieve  the  NAAQSs  by  December  31,  1982, 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  law. 

A  second  funding  restriction  cuts  off  clean 
air  granU  to  SUtes  which  neglect  to  imple- 
ment their  SIPs.  The  Administrator  moni- 
tors SUte  implemenUtion  efforts  and  is  re- 
quired to  assume  enforcement  himself  if  the 
SUtes  do  not  follow  through  with  their 
plans.  By  its  terms,  however,  this  restriction 
does  not  apply  to  SUtes  which  fully  imple- 
mented their  plans,  but  still  failed  to  reach 
attainment  levels  by  December  31. 1982. 

The  final  penalty  under  the  Act  is  a  con- 
struction moratorium.  The  moratorium 
bans  any  construction  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  concentrations  of  a  primary  NAAQS 
pollutant  in  an  area  not  yet  at  attainment 
levels.  The  ban  is  suspended  during  the 
period  when  a  SUte  is  enforcing  a  proper 
and  complete  nonattalnment  SIP  revision. 
It  may  also  be  invoked  by  the  Administrator 
at  any  time  for  any  SIP  related  Infraction. 
One  of  the  requiremenu  of  the  Act  is  that, 
except  for  the  areas  that  requested  exten- 
sions to  1987  of  the  NAAQS  deadlines  for 
carbon  monoxide  and  photochemical  oxi- 
denU.  the  nonattalnment  SIP  revisions 
"provide  for  attainment  •  *  *  not  later  than 
December  31.  1982."  After  analyzing  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "provide  for  attain- 
ment" we  have  concluded  that  the  sUtute 
means  attainment  of  the  primary  NAAQSs 
mtist  be  reached  by  the  deadline,  not  merely 
projected  or  hoped  for.  Accordingly,  we  de- 
termine that  the  construction  moratorium 
should  be  used  as  the  penalty  for  continued 
nonattalnment.  ■ 

Thus,  we  find  that  EPA's  recent  proposal 
to  Invoke  the  construction  moratorium  in 
nonattalnment  areas  is  correct,  but  iU 
propsed  use  of  the  other  sUtutory  sanctions 
In  that  context  is  Incorrect.  It  should  use 


the  other  funding  lanctions  to  scliieve  max- 
imum compliance  with  the  July  1. 19«a.  SIP 
revisions  and  apply  the  standards  set  forth 
in  our  earlier  opinion  to  you. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  is  helpful.  Our 
more  detailed  analysis  of  these  matters  is 
enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Haskt  R.  Vah  Clbvs. 
(For  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States.) 

Analysis  or  Ekvoscbhkiit  MacHAinsMs  a 
TMB  Clbah  AiK  Act 

When  it  enacted  the  1977  AmendmenU  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  Congress  Intended  to 
maximise  the  ctiances  of  success  (or  attain- 
ment of  air  quality  standards  within  an  es- 
Ubliahed  timeframe.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  AmendmenU  added  a  new  Part  D  to  the 
Act.  See  42  V&C.  f  I  7601-7508.  Part  D  ap- 
plies to  nonattalnment  areas;  that  is,  areas 
which  did  not  meet  the  National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standard  (NAAQS)  attainment 
deadlines  set  by  the  1970  AmendmenU  to 
the  Act.  Part  D  extended  the  attainment 
time  schedule  and  spelled  out  the  SUtes' 
planning  responsibilities  In  considerable 
detail.  These  responsibilities  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  special  SUte  Implemen- 
Ution Plan  (SIP)  revisions  sulmiitted  In 
1979  and  1982.  By  filing  a  special  revision  to 
iU  existing  SIP  under  Part  D.  a  SUte  could 
extend  until  December  31,  1982.  the  dead- 
line for  attainment  of  the  primary  NAAQSs 
for  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  par- 
ticulates. Act,  section  172(aHl).  There  were 
10  specific  requiremenu  for  the  nonattaln- 
ment SIP  revisions.  Including  an  elaborate 
system  of  permlU  for  new  construction.  Act, 
sections  172(bKl-10)  and  173.  A  second  ex- 
tension te  December  31,  1987.  could  be  se- 
cured for  the  primary  NAAQSs  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  photochemical  oxldanU  if  a 
SUte  proved  earlier  attainment  was  impos- 
sible and  fUed  a  second  SIP  revision  con- 
taining several  additional  elemenU.'  Act. 
sections  172(aK2):  172(bXllKA-C)  and 
172(c).  Because  the  Congress  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  SUtes'  performance  under 
earlier  clean  air  legislation,  it  added  sanc- 
tions In  the  1977  AmendmenU  to  encourage 
the  SUtes  to  vigorously  pursue  their  plan- 
ning responsibility  and  to  utilise  their  en- 
forcement powers  fully. 

The  sanctions  were  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Rovemmental  entities  responsible  for  creat- 
ing and  implementing  the  nonattalnment 
SIPs  and  took  the  form  of  economic  sanc- 
tions.* The  existence  of  these  provisions  was 
undoubtedly  meant  to  induce  maximum 
compliance  during  the  period  in  which  pri- 
mary NAAQS  deadlines  were  extended 
under  Part  D  of  the  Act.  Now  that  the  first 
part  of  the  extended  attainment  timeframe 
has  expired,  one  of  those  penalties,  a  con- 
struction moratorium,  remains  appropriate 
to  impose  for  continued  nonattalnment. 
Used  as  a  penalty,  it  serves  two  purposes  re- 
lated to  the  overall  goals  of  the  Act:  1)  to 
maintain  air  quality  at  least  at  IU  current 
level:  and  2)  to  motivate  efforU  to  reach  at- 
tainment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
other  sanctions  in  the  Act,  shut  offs  of  cer- 
tain Federal  funds,  should  be  used  to  en- 
force the  July  1,  1982.  SIP  revisions  and  to 


■  We  illtrMif^  the  use  of  the  conitructlon  morm- 
torium  u  an  additional  penalty  for  Inadequate  or 
late  SIP  revisions  in  our  December  30.  1982  opinion. 
B-M8S03. 


<  This  was  the  SIP  revision  due  on  July  1.  19S3. 
and  discussed  In  B-306S93,  December  30, 1M3. 

*  Depending  on  the  partlcuUr  sanction  used,  the 
governmental  body  might  be  a  State,  a  general  pur- 
pose local  government,  an  air  quality  control  region 
or  a  regional  planning  organisation  designated  by 
agreement  of  several  local  governments. 


promote  cocapliance  in  sehieving  the  ex- 
tended NAAQSs. 

USB  or  sAKcnom 

There  are  two  types  of  sanrtlnnB  aimed  at 
the  governmental  bodies  responsible  for  sir 
quali^  plsnitlng  snd  ImplBinsntatinn  Insd- 
equste  or  ineffective  am  can  result  in  cut- 
off of  certalil  Federal  funds  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion. Planning  f  aOures  can  also  cause  a  con- 
struction bsa  to  lie  invoked.  Bseh  of  the 
sancUons  hss  a  separate  "trigger"  which 
brims  it  inte  effect,  but  aU  are  related  to 
the  requiremenu  of  Part  D  of  the  Act. 

As  we  see  It,  the  three  Part  D  sanctions 
form  a  multOayered  enfoceement  system. 
Section  170(a)  cuU  off  planning  money  and 
highway  (ungs  to  States  which  faU  to  create 
complete  sn4  proper  SIP  revisions,  includ- 
ing transportotion  controls  to  reduce  auto- 
produced  pollution.  Section  ITMb)  cute  off 
Federal  planning  snd  Implementation  sup- 
port funds  te  States  which  are  not  putting 
Into  effect  tlie  strategies,  techniques,  snd 
methods  outlned  in  their  SIPs.  Flnslly  SIPs 
which  fan  to  reach  attainment,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  Part  D,  trigger  a  oonstruction  mora- 
torium halting  all  construction  which  would 
incresse  primary  NAAQB  p(dlutante  in  the 
area.  In  addition  to  being  the  only  penalty 
at  \ilable  for  nonatUlnrtient.  the  construc- 
tion moratorium  Is  also  a  multipurpose  pen- 
alty, since  it  applies  any  time  a  nonattaln- 
ment area  Is  not  fully  complying  with  Part 
D.  Thus,  the  construction  moratorium  Is  an 
sdditl<mal  pffiialty  for  failing  to  develop  or 
Implement  a  SIP  or  SIP  revision.  We  dis- 
cussed the  CQSistruction  moratorium  and  Im- 
plemenUtion of  SIP  revisions  in  B-208S93. 
December  30.  1982  and  will  not  repeat  that 
analysis  here; 

On  February  3.  1983,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  issued  a  Notice  of 
Propo8e<i  Rulemaking  (48  Fed.  Reg.  4072, 
4974-75)  which  outlined  EPA's  plans  to 
invoke  all  the  sanctions  In  the  Act  against 
SUtes  which did  not  resch  attainment  o(  all 
the  primary  NAAQSs  to  which  extaosions 
do  not  apply,  on  December  31,  1982.  We 
shall  examine  each  sanction  in  turn  to  de- 
termine 1)  sftiether  It  Is  mandatory  or  dis- 
cretionary; 2)  wtiat  circumstances  require 
iU  appUcaticn:  and  3)  whether  It  Is  an  ap- 
propriate penalty  for  continued  nonattaln- 
ment 

A.  Setoage  treatment  Plant  Construction 
Grants—Section  319 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Administrator  has  discretion  to 
make  granU  (or  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  (aciliUes.  33  U.8.C.  i  1281-1289. 
In  theory,  he  could  refuse  to  make  grante 
for  construction  which  would  indirectly  in- 
crease air  pollution.  Section  316  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  {  7616).  however, 
permlU  the  Administrator  to  withhold,  re- 
strict or  condition  any  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  facilities  on 
air  quality  grounds  only  if  he  determines 
that,  among  other  things— 

"(2)  the  SUte  does  not  have  In  effect,  or  is 
not  carrying  out,  a  SUte  implemenUtion 
plan  approved  by  the  Administrator  which 
expressly  quantifies  and  provides  for  the  in- 
crease in  emissions  of  each  air  pollutant 
(from  sUtlonary  and  mobile  sotirces  in  any 
area  to  which  either  part  C  or  part  D  of 
title  I  applies  for  such  pollutant)  which  In- 
crease may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
result  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  new 
aewsge  treatment  capacity  which  would  be 
created  by  such  construction." 

The  sewage  treatment  grant  provision  can 
only  be  trinered  by  the  Administrator's 


Judgment  that  ccmstructlon  of  new  sewsge 
treatment  planU  would  increase  air  pollu- 
tion by  permitting  residaitial  or  oommercisl 
growth  and  that  the  applicable  SIP  does  not 
take  the  construction-related  increase  into 
aooount.  As  such,  it  is  completely  discretion- 
ary. 

The  legislative  tUstory  of  this  provision 
confirms  ite  discretionary  nature.  It  was  of- 
fered as  sn  smendment  during  the  House's 
consideration  of  the  1977  AmendmenU  IU 
sponsor.  RepresentaUve  Moss,  noted  that 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Ccmtrol  Act 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
o(  1909  together  required  the  (iling  of  an 
Envirnimental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for 
the  constniction  of  new  sewsge  treatment 
planU  An  EIS  would  have  to  Uke  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  the  new  facility  on  pop- 
ulation expansion  and  air  quality.  Rather 
than  allow  the  Administrator  total  discre- 
tion to  redise  sewage  treatment  grante 
liased  on  the  air  quality  impacU  identified 
by  the  X3S.  section  316  specifies  limited  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  a  refusal  can  be 
made.  See  123  Cong.  Rec  16674  (1977).  The 
condition  which  relates  to  Part  D  SIP  revi- 
sions Is  quoted  in  full  above. 

Ftf  from  being  a  mandatory  penalty 
which  must  be  imposed  in  cerUin  prescribed 
circumstances,  section  316  limite  the  Admin- 
istrator's absolute  discretion  to  refuse  grant 
funds  for  sny  reason,  including  air  quality 
impacU  Under  section  316,  the  Administra- 
tor may  limit  grant  funds  only  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  specified  conditions  exist, 
but  he  is  clearly  not  obligated  to  make  such 
a  determination.  Therefore,  this  sanction  is 
wholly  discretionary.  EPA  is  not  proposing 
to  use  this  sanction  at  present  either  for 
continued  nonattalnment  areas  or  areas 
with  inadequate  July  1,  1982,  SIP  revisions. 
48  Fed.  Reg.  4972, 4975  and  5022. 

B.  Clean  Air  Act  Grants  and  Highway 
Funds— Section  176(a) 

Section  176(a)  (42  U.S.C.  S  7506(a))  con- 
tains a  mandatory  funding  restriction  for  a 
State's  failure  to  develop  a  nonattalnment 
SIP  revision.  The  section  is  incorporated 
Into  Part  D  and  provides  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  AdmlnlsUtor  shall  not  approve 
any  proJecU  or  award  any  grants  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution  shall  not  approve  any  projecU  or 
award  any  grants  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  other  than  for  safety,  mass 
transit,  or  transporUtion  improvement 
proJecU  related  to  air  quality  improvement 
or  maintenance,  in  any  air  quality  control 
region— 

"(1)  in  which  any  national  primary  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standard  has  not  been  at- 
tained. 

"(2)  where  transporUtion  control  meas- 
ures are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
such  standard,  and 

"(3)  where  the  Administrator  finds  after 
July  1. 1979,  that  the  Governor  has  lot  sub- 
mitted an  implemenUtion  plan  which  con- 
siders each  of  the  elements  required  by  sec- 
tion 172  or  that  reasonable  efforts  toward 
submitting  such  an  implemenUtion  plan  are 
not  being  made  (or.  after  July  1, 1982,  In  the 
case  of  an  implementation  plan  revision  re- 
quired under  section  172  to  be  submitted 
before  July  1, 1982). " 

Section  176(a)  cute  off  <iU  clean  air  grants 
and  all  highway  funds  except  funds  for 
safety,  mass  transit  or  air  quality  related 
transporUtion  improvement  projecte.  In  ad- 
dition it  appears  to  prohibit  any  related  ac- 
tivities carried  out  with  non-Federal  funds 
but  which  require  Federal  (EPA  or  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation)  approval. 


Two  elemenU  make  this  funding  sanction 
mandatory.  First,  the  Administrator  has  a 
mandatory  duty  to  review  and  approve  or 
disapprove  SIPs,  including  the  Part  D  S^ 
revisions.  Act,  section  110<aX2);  Citizens  fitr 
a  Better  EnvimnmeiU  v.  Costle,  SIS  F.  Supp. 
264.  267  (NX).  IlL  1981).  The  mandatory 
status  of  this  restriction  is  slso  dear  from 
the  opening  lines— the  responsible  o(ficials 
"sliall  not  approve  any  proJecU  or  award 
any  grante  •  *  •  "  under  the  proscribed  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  are  tiiree  evenU  wliich,  occurring 
together,  would  cause  the  clean  air  and 
iiighway  funding  restrictions  of  section 
176(a)  to  come  into  effect:  1)  a  deficient  or 
nonexistent  SIP  revision,  which  2)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  specified  sUtutory  elemenU 
(Act,  section  172(b-€)),  would  require  trans- 
porUtion controls  to  reach  attainment  and 
3)  a  finding  by  the  Administrator  that  rea- 
sonable efforU  are  not  being  made  toward 
submitting  a  complete  SIP  revision. 

This  provision  was  originally  included  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  1977  AmendmenU 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  IU  purpose  was  to  put 
some  teeth  into  requiremenu  for  local 
transporUtion  controls  which,  though  re- 
quired, iiad  t>een  nearly  ignored  under  the 
1970  AmendmenU  to  the  Act.  S.  Rep.  No. 
95-127,  95th  Cong.  1st  Sess..  14  and  37-38 
(1977).  See  Act,  secUons  108(f>  and 
110(aK2XB);  Natural  Resources  Defense 
CouncU  V.  EPA.  475  P.2d  968  (D.C.  Clr. 
1973).  The  original  Senate  version  would 
have  cut  off  all  highway  funds  for  any  SUte 
which  had  failed  to  submit  an  approvable 
carbon  monoxide  and  photochemical  oxi- 
dant nonattalnment  SIP  revision  (July  1, 
1982  SIP  revision)  containing  transporUtion 
controls'  S.  252,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  re- 
printed in.  S.  Rep.  No.  95-127, 156-57. 

The  "reasonable  efforte"  language  was. 
added  to  the  provision  along  with  several 
other  modifications  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Senator  Gravel  introduced  an  amendment 
intended  to  moderate  the  consequences  of 
submitting  a  deficient  or  late  SIP  revision. 
The  amendment  (1)  reduced  the  sanction 
areas  from  the  whole  SUte  to  the  delin- 
quent air  quality  control  region;  (2)  exempt- 
ed safety,  mass  transit  and  air  quality  relat- 
ed transporUtion  Improvement  projecte 
from  the  funding  cut  off;  and  (3)  limited  the 
sanction's  applicability  to  cases  in  which  the 
SUte  was  not  making  a  reasonable  effort  to 
submit  a  proper  and  complete  SIP  revision, 
before  or  after  the  sUtutorily  set  deadline 
for  such  revision. 

The  amendment  was  passed  with  little  dis- 
cussion, but  the  s|x>nsor  did  suggest  his  in- 
terpreUtion  that  if  a  SUte  or  other  respon- 
sible governmental  entity  was  "making  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  implementation  plan, 
there  (would!  be  no  loss  of  highway  funds." 
He  continued:  "There  is  a  terminal  effect:  If 
you  do  not  make  any  effort  at  all  by  1979 
[or  1982  for  extended  SIP  revisions  on 
carbon  monoxide  and  photochemical  oxi- 
dante,  see  footnote  3,  above]  to  come  up 
with  a  plan.  If  there  are  no  best  efforU, 
then  we  stick  it  to  you  in  a  very  surgical 
way."  123  Cong.  Rec.  18476  (1977)  (remarks 
of  Sen.  Gravel). 

The  "reasonable  efforU"  language,  then, 
was  meant  to  give  the  Administrator  some 
discretion  in  applying  the  sanction  if  he  de- 


'S.  252  as  originally  drafted  extended  only  the 
NAAQSs  for  carbon  monoxide  and  photochemical 
oxidants.  This  provision  was  modified  appropriately 
to  accommodate  the  two-tiered  extension  plan  for 
all  the  primary  NAAQSs  which  was  agreed  on  later. 
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tcrmiiMd  tint  rineara  attemptB  to  lutanlt  an 
■eoeptable  SIP  revtaion  were  In  procreM.  In 
fact,  the  only  nexlbUlty  which  exlU  in  thli 
provtaian  to  in  the  detenninatlon  of  what 
couUtutca  "reaaonable  efforU"  toward  i»o- 
dudiw  a  eonutlcte  SIP  revision  ineludlnc  all 
the  atatutory  elemenU  and  neoeanry  trans- 
portation controls.  A  Congresional  Re- 
seaich  Service  (CRS)  study  done  in  June 
1M3  readied  the  conclusion  that  thto  discre- 
tion was  so  broad  as  to  effectively  vitiate 
the  sanction.  While  we  do  not  completely 
agree  with  the  CRS  conclusion,  we  think 
that  the  provision  does  entail  sufficient  le- 
dtimate  dtocretion  to  defer  funding  cutoffs 
temporarily  for  States  that  submitted  the 
schedules  and  commitmenU  EPA  called  for 
in  the  May  31.  1M3  letter  to  State  Gover- 
nors explaining  its  minimum  requirements 
for  the  July  1.  IMS,  SIP  revisions,  even 
though  we  think  the  flexible  requiranents 
set  forth  in  that  letter  are  too  lax  to  form  a 
basta  for  craxlitional  or  final  approval  of  the 
carbon  monoxlde/photochanical  oxidant 
SIP  revision.*  The  sanction  must  be  Im- 
posed In  the  future  if  States  do  not  follow 
through  with  their  commitment  to  submit 
an  acceptable  SIP  revisi<m,  including  trans- 
porUtion  controls.  See  EPA  Policy  SUte- 
ment.  46  Fed.  Reg.  24694. 

Section  176(a>  to  also  the  only  direct  sUtu- 
tory  reference  in  Part  D  to  tranq^orUtion 
controls.  Transportation  controto  are  meas- 
ures such  as  downtown  narking  restrictions, 
carpool  express  lanes  and  many  other  strat- 
egies dodlgned  to  reduce  vehicular  traffic 
and  congestion  In  the  interest  of  reduced 
poUution.  Act.  section  108(f).  TransporU- 
tion  controto  are  required  to  be  included  in 
SIPS  where  necessary  under  section 
110(aX3XB>.  Though  not  specificaUy  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  required  statutory  ele- 
menU of  a  Part  D  SIP  revision.  transporU- 
tion  controto  must  be  presumed  to  be  neces- 
sary In  any  area  requiring  an  extension  of 
the  NAAQB  deadline  for  auto-related  pollut- 
ants to  19ST  because  Part  D  requires  that  all 
other  measures  necessary  for  attainment  on 
schedule  be  identified  and  enforced.  Act, 
sectioos  173(bXllXC)  and  172(c).  This  sanc- 
tion provides  EPA  with  a  way  to  enforce  un- 
popular transportation  measures  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Part  D  SIP  revisions. 

Some  transportation  measures  were  re- 
quired in  the  January  1. 1979,  SIP  revisions. 
43  Fed.  Reg.  31673.  However,  the  empliasis 
in  1979  was  on  planning.  Specific  transpor- 
tation eontnds  were  required  by  EPA's  Jan- 
uary 22.  1961.  Policy  recapitulating  the  ele- 
mmU  of  the  July  1.  1962.  SIP  revisions.  46 
Fed.  Reg.  7182.  7163.  That  Policy  caUed  for 
a  mutually  agreed  on  emissions  reduction 
target  and  the  implementation  of  as  many 
of  the  18  transportation  controto  listed  In 
section  lOMf)  <rf  the  Act  as  were  technologi- 
cally and  economically  feasible.  Id.  at  7187. 
The  Policy  also  called  for  the  creation  of 
contingency  plans.  In  case  the  previously 
implemented  measives  proved  Insufficient 
to  produce  attainment  by  1987. 

EPA  has  now  announced  Its  Intent  to 
apply  thto  funding  lestriction  not  only  to 
the  July  1.  1982.  SIP  revision  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  photochemical  oxidants 
whkdi  it  wiU  soon  evaluate  (48  Fed.  Reg. 
5033).  but  also  for  continued  nonattainment 
of  NAAQSft  for  nitrogen  dioxide  and  partic- 
ulates as  set  forth  in  the  January  1.  1979, 
SIP  revtokma.  48  Fed.  Reg.  497X  4974.  Thto 


•  Tlie  May  31.  IMS,  letter  and  other  mstteri  re- 
tatiiW  te  CPA'i  haadUns  o(  the  July  1. 1M3,  SIP  re- 
vMon  SIC  explained  fully  tn  B-MMN,  Decenber 

a«.iMaL 


■nnounoement  haa  prompted  the  question 
whether  EPA  approval  of  a  SIP  revialon 
does  not  constitute  an  eatoppel  against  im- 
posing the  funding  sanction  In  the  future. 
As  we  indcated  in  our  December  30,  1983. 
letter  (B-206593).  EPA  approval  may  not 
mean  that  the  SIP  revision  absolutely  com- 
pUes  with  all  the  statutory  requirements,  in- 
cluding transportation  controls.  Moreover, 
if  challenged,  the  Adminlstrat<H^s  approval 
of  SIPS  to  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Act,  sec- 
Uon  307:  see  Connecticut  fund  fOr  the  Envi- 
ronment V.  EPA.  612  F.2d  998  (2d  Cir.  1962). 
Therefore.  EPA  approval  does  not  absolute- 
ly guarantee  immunity  from  highway  fund 
restrictions.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that 
EPA  approval  or  conditional  approval  must 
mean  at  least  that  the  Administrator  has 
determined  that  reasonable  efforts  were 
made  to  submit  an  acceptable  SIP  revision. 
Thus.  EPA  approval  or  conditional  approval 
would,  absent  either  a  finding  of  changed 
circumstances  or  subsequent  Judicial  action, 
preclude  the  later  application  of  thto  sanc- 
tion. 

The  notion  of  changed  circumstances  wss 
first  mentioned  in  an  April  1980  Policy  set- 
ting forth  the  substantive  and  procedural 
aspects  of  thto  funding  restriction.  EPA  spe- 
cifically stated  that  the  Administrator  could 
impose  the  sanction  if  at  any  time  "the  Gov- 
ernor ceases  or  delays  efforts  to  submit  the 
SIP  in  an  expc^Utious  manner."  45  Fed.  Reg. 
24692.  2469S.  Conversely,  the  sanction  could 
be  lifted  if  good  faith  efforts  to  submit  a 
SIP  were  begun.  Id.  In  other  words,  no  es- 
toppel could  extot  because  a  State's  best  ef- 
forts to  submit  a  complete  SIP  must  be  a 
continuing  activity. 

As  we  view  the  situation,  however,  the 
question  of  possible  estoppel  against  apply- 
ing the  sanction  in  nonattaliunent  areas 
with  approved  SIPs,  but  which  failed  to 
meet  the  NAAQS  deadline,  does  not  even 
arise.  Before  the  sanction  can  be  invoked, 
the  statutory  context  for  its  use  must  exist. 
That  context  is  a  requirement  to  submit  a 
Part  D  SIP  revtoion.  There  was  no  require- 
ment to  submit  a  SIP  revision  on  December 
31,  1982.  Thus,  an  air  quality  region's  con- 
tinued nonattaimnent  status  on  the  NAAQS 
deadline  has  no  relation  to  this  sanction  at 
all.  Otir  analysU  to  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  legislative  htotory  of  the  provision 
which  clearly  iiuUcates  that  it  was  to  be  an 
iitducement  to  adequate  planning,  not  a 
punishment  if  good  plans  fell  short  of  the 
mark. 

Future  application  of  the  clean  air  grant 
and  highway  fund  sanction  remains  entirely 
appropriate  for  States  which  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  sections 
172(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  and  the  January 
22,  1981  Policy  for  SIP  revisions  on  carbon 
numoxide  and  photochemical  oxidants.  A 
Itot  of  those  SUtes  that  submitted  SIP  revi- 
sions on  July  1.  1982,  and  the  deficiencies  in 
their  content  on  vehicle  inspection  and 
maintenance  and  other  transportation  con- 
trol measures  was  publtohed  at  48  Fed.  Reg. 
5032,  5025.  Thto  Itot  demonstrates  that  thto 
sanction  can  be  used  effectively  at  thto  time 
to  promote  adequate  transportation  plan- 
ning, as  was  clearly  intended  by  Congress. 
In  reviewing  July  1.  1982.  submlttato  to  de- 
termine whether  to  use  the  sanction,  EPA 
should  apply  the  standards  set  forth  in  B- 
208593,  December  30. 1982. 

C.  Clean  ilir  Grants— SecHon  n9(b) 

The  other  Part  D  ftindlng  sanction  to  a 
cut-off  of  clean  air  grants  to  States  which 
fail  to  implement  any  portion  of  their  SIPs 
or  SIP  revisions.  SecUon  176(b)  (42  U.&C. 
|7S06(b))  provides  as  follows:  "(b)  In  any 


area  in  which  the  State  or.  aa  the  caw  may 
be.  the  general  purpose  local  government  or 
govemmenU  or  any  regloaal  ageocy  desig- 
nated by  such  genml  purpose  looal  govem- 
menU for  such  purpose,  to  not  implement- 
ing any  requirement  of  an  approved  or  pro- 
mulgated plan  under  section  110  indudtng 
any  requirement  for  a  revised  imidementa- 
tion  plan  under  thto  part  [Part  D]  the  Ad- 
ministrstor  shall  not  make  any  granU  under 
the  Act." 

ImpoaiUon  of  thto  sanction  to  also  manda- 
tory both  by  virtue  of  lU  statement  that  the 
Administrator  shall  not  make  any  clean  air 
granU  where  a  regular  or  Part  D  SIP  to  not 
being  implemented  and  because  the  Admln- 
totrator  has  a  duty  to  assure  that  Sift  are 
being  followed.  Act.  Section  113(aX2):  ef., 
WiKonein't  Environmental  Decade,  Inc.  v. 
Wiaconain  Power  and  Li^U  Co.,  395  F. 
Supp.  313  (WJ>.  Wis.  1975)  (mandatory  duty 
to  act  on  Information  of  individual  violation 
by  Issuiiig  notice  of  violation). 

The  extent  of  the  Administrator's  respon- 
sibility for  implemenUtkm  of  the  SIPS  by 
the  SUtes  to  less  dear  than  the  duty  to  ap- 
prove SIPs.  Cify  ofSeabrook  v.  Coetle,  659  F. 
2d  1371,  1374  (5th  Cir.  1981),  questioned  the 
Environmental  Decade  case,  finding  that 
the  Administrator's  duty  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual violations  to  subject  to  prosecuto- 
rial discretion.  However,  the  court  did  not 
suggest  that  prosecutorial  discretion  should 
extend  to  circumstances  where  violations 
are  so  widespread  as  to  "appear  to  result 
from  a  failure  of  the  State  in  which  the 
plan  applies  to  enforce  the  plan  effective- 
ly •  •  *."  (Act,  section  113(a)(2)).  We  think 
section  113(aK2)  creates  a  nondiscretionary 
duty  ^-o  take  action  tn  the  case  of  wide- 
spread SIP  violations.  EspeciaUy  persuasive 
in  thto  regard  to  that  during  the  "period  of 
federally  assumed  enforcement"  which  com- 
mences if  a  State  continues  iU  refusal  to  en- 
force a  SIP  after  formal  notice  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Administrator  "may"  enforce  re- 
qu.remenU  of  the  SIP  against  individual 
violators.  In  other  words,  the  Administrator 
has  prosecutorial  discretion  with  respect  to 
individual  enforcement  actions.  Our  view  to 
that  the  Act  gave  the  Administrator  the 
mandatory  duty  to  Insure  that  SUtes  follow 
through  on  the  commitmenU  made  in  their 
SIPs.  Thto  to  not  inconsistent  with  Judicial 
InterpreUtion.  Application  of  thto  sanction 
to  deficient  Part  D  SIPs  was  presumed  man- 
datory and  non-discretionary  by  the  only 
court  to  consider  It  thus  far.  New  England 
Legal  Foundation  v.  Costle.  632  F.  2d  936 
(2d  Cir.  1980.). 

The  legtolatlve  htotory  of  thto  section  indi- 
cates that  It,  too.  was  intended  to  promote 
compUance  during  the  period  a  SIP  to  appli- 
cable, not  to  penalise  continued  nonattain- 
ment  sUtus  on  December  31.  1982.  The 
same  Gravel  amendment  which  moderated 
the  highway  fund  provision  (section  176(a)) 
also  affected  thto  section.  Originally,  the 
Semte  bill  (S.  252.  95th  Cong..  1st  Sees.) 
called  for  a  15  percent  cumulative  aimual 
reduction  in  all  highway  funds  to  any  non- 
implementing  Jurisdiction.  The  Gravel 
amendment  changed  that  to  a  cut  off  of 
clean  air  granU  for  failure  to  implement 
either  a  SIP  or  a  Part  D  SIP  revision. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  Gravel  amend- 
ment. Senator  Baker  said— 

"I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  seek  to  enforce  a  clean  air  pro- 
gram under  the  threat  of  a  disruption  of  an- 
other virtally  talc]  Important  pro- 
gram. •  •  •" 

"I  think  that  it  to  important  also  that  we 
undertake  to  enforce  aU  necessary  clean  air 


strategies.  Bui  the  sanction  retained  by  the 
Oravd  amewknent  *  *  *  to  in  my  opinicn 
sufficient  and  oertainly  more  approprtate." 

There  to  a  dkeet  relationship  between  the 
granU  whidi  Are  to  be  cut  oft  tagr  this  sanc- 
tion and  a  State's  nonlmplementing  posture. 
Clean  air  grants  were  mmrided  to  (1)  under- 
write the  full  cost  of  the  fint  two  years' 
effort  in  developing  the  July  1. 1963  SIP  re- 
visions (Act.  stetlon  175).  and  (3)  up  to  %  of 
the  developoMtit  cost  In  the  remaining  years 
before  the  Jufer  1.  1983  submittal  date,  and 
(3)  provide  additional  funds  for  maintain- 
ing, implemeating  and  enfordng  Uie  SIPs 
and  SIP  reviions  (Act.  section  105).  The 
funds  which  are  to  be  cut  off  for  not  imple- 
menting SIPs  and  SIP  revisions  are  funds 
wliieh  would  be  wasted  if  the  acUvtties  tar 
which  they  w«re  given  to  support  are  never 
brought  to  fruition  by  State  implementa- 
tion. Thto  caule  and  effect  retotionshlp  was 
undoubtedly  what  Senator  Baker  was  refer- 
ring to  In  hto  remarks.  It  therefore  seems 
dear  that  the  sanction  was  intended  to  en- 
courage full  effectuation  of  the  strategies 
by  which  attainment  was  to  be  adiieved.  not 
the  achievemelit  of  attainment  itself. 

Having  moderated  the  sanction,  tailored  it 
more  closely  to)  the  "offense"  and.  phrased 
it  in  mandatory  terms,  it  to  unlikely  that  the 
Congress  intended  it  to  be  optionaL  If  a 
SUte  refused  or  neglected  Implementatton. 
it  was  to  be  danled  further  dean  air  grants. 
There  to  no  bakto  in  the  statute  or  iU  legisla- 
tive history  fa-  administrative  discretion  to 
forego  the  pctuUty  against  nonlmplement- 
ing States.  Sifnllarly.  there  to  no  basto  to 
condude.  as  BPA  has  in  48  Fed.  Reg.  *Sn2, 
4974.  that  the  penalty  was  to  be  used 
against  State*  which  fully  imi^emented 
their  Part  D  SIP  revisions  bat  stiU  failed  to 
achieve  the  NAAQSs  by  December  31.  1982. 
Indeed  that  cdndusion.  based  on  nonattain- 
ment  status,  would  run  counter  to  dean  air 
goals.  It  would  revoke  funds  which  States 
would  otherwise  use  to  continue  oiforoe- 
ment  of  their  ongoing  SIPs  and  July  1. 1982. 
SIP  revisions. 

The  prospeOtive  nature  of  thto  sanction 
and  IU  functions  as  an  inducement  to  con- 
tinued vigorous  Niforoement  rather  than  a 
penalty  for  failure  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
requirement  o(  Part  D  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  sanction  applies  to  regular 
Sift  under  section  110  of  the  Act  as  well  as 
to  the  Part  D  BIP  revisions.  In  other  words. 
It  has  continuing  utility  to  promote  SUte 
enforcement  even  after  the  fbst  attainment 
deadline  has  passed.  To  invoke  thto  sanction 
across  the  bogrd  for  nonattainment  would 
be  to  sacrifice  ite  future  effectiveness  for 
prompting  implemenUtion  of  the  regular 
SIPs.  Regular  Sift  enforce  the  secondary 
NAAQSs  and  other  Items  not  covered  in 
Part  D.  Thto  conflict  further  sui>porU  the 
conclusion  that  the  sanction  to  mandatory 
in  the  event  of  nonimplementation  and  in- 
appropriate as  a  penalty  for  continued  non- 
attainment  despite  full  implemenUtion. 
D.  Comtruction  Moratorium 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1977  Amend- 
ments, the  law  prohibited  construction  or 
modification  at  any  major  stationary  source 
in  a  nonattaimnent  area  if  that  construction 
would  contribute  to  concentrations  for  a 
pollutant  for  which  a  primary  NAAQS  was 
exceeded  In  that  area.  RequlremenU  for 
Sift  in  the  earlier  version  of  the  Acl  were 
nearly  identioal  to  the  present  formula. 
Sift  were  to  provide  for  attainment  within 
3  years  of  thdr  approval.  An  EPA  interpre- 
Uve  ruling,  under  the  earlier  Act.  commonly 
called  the  "Offset  Ruling"  allowed  construc- 
tion only  if  the  builder  could  show  that  the 


new  facility  would  actually  reduce  omcen- 
tiatians  of  the  pollutant  41  Fed.  Reg. 
5US4-I0.  One  of  the  goato  of  the  1977 
AmendmenU  was  to  allow  economic  growth 
whUe  aanirlng  attainment  of  the  NAAQSs 
by  a  reasonable  specified  deadline.  HJt. 
Rep.  No.  95-564.  9Sth  Cong..  1st  Sees..  156- 
57  (Joint  Explanatory  SUtement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conferaice).  To  aocompUsh 
this,  section  110  was  amended  to  provide 
that  no  construction  would  be  permitted  in 
nonattaliunent  areas  after  June  30.  1979: 
"unless,  as  of  the  time  of  application  *  *  * 
(the  applicable  SIP]  meeU  the  require- 
menU  of  part  D  (relating  to  nonattainment 
areas)  *  *  *."  Act.  secUon  110(aK2HI). 

The  construction  moratorium  to  automatic 
and  mandatory  any  time  a  SIP  revision  to 
not  in  full  compliance  with  all  the  Part  D 
requirements.  (Connecticut  Fund  for  the  En- 
vironment V.  EPA.  672  F.  2d  998,  1008  (2d 
Cir.  1982);  B-208S93,  December  30.  1982. 
The  question  which  remains  unresolved  te 
whether  the  construction  moratorium  was 
activated  by  the  expiration  of  the  December 
31, 1982.  attaiiunent  deadline  set  by  Part  D. 
We  think  it  was. 

The  moratorium  automatically  *  goes  into 
effect  any  time  a  SIP  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quironenU  of  Part  D.  Part  D  speUs  out  the 
elemenU  of  the  SIP  revisions  and  the  time- 
frame for  attainment.  SIP  revtoions:  "shall 
provide  for  attainment  of  each  such  nation- 
al ambient  air  quality  standard  in  each  such 
area  as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  but.  in 
the  case  of  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  not  later  than  December 
31. 1982."  Act.  section  172(aX2). 

To  meet  the  requiremenU  of  Part  D  we 
think  a  SIP  revision  must  "provide  for  at- 
tainment" in  the  real  sense,  not  just  on 
paper.  Put  more  simply,  a  SIP  which  did  not 
produce  attainment  did  not  suffidently 
"provide  for"  attainment,  and  therefore 
does  not  meet  the  requiremenU  of  Part  D. 
We  do  not  chink  our  analysto  here  to  at  all 
Inconsistent  with  our  previous  sUtemenU 
about  swtion  176(b)  (clean  air  grants  cut  off 
to  mmimplementing  States)  because  that 
section  am>lles  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
strategies  for  reaching  attainment,  not  at- 
tainment itself . 

ArgumenU  that  nonattainment  status 
after  the  deadline  does  not  trigger  the  mor- 
atoriiun  place  great  emphasto  on  the  words 
"provide  for."  Any  EPA-approved  SIP,  ac- 
cording to  the  arguments,  had  to  "provide 
for"  attaiiunent  Otherwise,  it  would  not 
have  been  approved.  We  discussed  earlier 
our  opinion  that  EPA  approval  of  a  SIP  re- 
vision may  not  mean  that  all  the  statutory 
elemenU  have  been  addressed.  B-208593, 
December  30, 1982.  However,  the  main  argu- 
ment aeUnst  this  position  to  that  it  to  the 
States,  not  EPA.  which  are  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  planning.  The  Administrator  "shall 
approve"  Sift  which  meet  the  minimum 
statutory  requiremenU.  Act,  section 
110(aX2).  The  burden  to  clearly  on  the  SUte 
to  determine  whether  more  than  the  mini- 
mum ef forU  are  necessary  and  to  develop  a 
plan  adequate  to  achieve  the  NAAQSs 
within  the  time  allowed.  Act.  section  107(a): 
TVain  v.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
421  VS.  60.  79  (1975).  A  too  literal  interpre- 
Ution  of  the  words  "provide  for  atUin- 
ment"  impermissibly  shifU  the  whole 
burden  to  EPA. 


'Despite  the  fact  that  the  moratorium  is  auto- 
matic, we  do  not  generally  disagree  with  EPA's  use 
of  a  formal  rulemaking  effort  to  determine  attain- 
ment or  nonattainment  status.  Once  that  status  is 
estaliliihed  the  moratorium  is  automatic  in  nonat- 
tainment areas. 


Another  argument  that  the  words  "pro- 
vide for  attainment"  do  not  require  achiev- 
ing attainment  centers  on  the  langimge  In 
section  110(aX2XH).  That  section  provides 
that  the  Administration  may  require  a  SIP 
revision  at  any  time  if  the  existing  SIP  to 
substantially  inadequate  to  reach  attain- 
ment Thto  position  also  shlfU  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  nonattainment  to  EPA. 
Moreover,  subparagraph  H  only  applies  to 
"substantially  Inadeqiuite"  plans.  The  extot- 
ence  of  substantially  adequate  plans  does 
not  giuuvntee  attainment,  but  the  Adminis- 
trator cannot  compel  their  revtoion  under 
thto  section.  We  also  note  that  section 
113(aX5)  of  the  Act  aUows  the  Administra- 
tor to  invoke  the  construction  moratorium 
any  time  a  SUte  to  not  acting  in  compliance 
with  any  plan  provtoions  required  under  sec- 
tion 110(aX2XI)  and  Part  D.  The  option  to 
use  the  construction  moratorium  to  encoiu*- 
age  any  noncomplying  SUte  to  come  into 
compliance  negates  the  argument  that  man- 
datory plan  revision  to  the  exclusive  remedy 
for  plans  which  fail  to  reach  attainment. 

There  to  further  evidence  in  the  statutory 
language  that  the  requirement  tluit  SIP  re- 
visions "provide  for  attainment  *  *  *  [by] 
December  31.  1982"  meant  that  plans  must 
actually  result  in  attainment.  Section 
172(aX2)  extended  to  1987  the  time  for  at- 
Uinment  of  the  primary  NAAQSs  for  two 
auto-produced  pollutanU.  To  obtain  an  ex- 
tension. SUtes  had  to  show  that  "attain- 
ment [was]  not  possible  *  *  *  within  the 
period  prior  to  December  31,  1982  •  *  *." 
The  mere  fact  that  an  extension  was  made 
available  indicates  clearly  that  without  the 
extension,  atUinment  by  the  original  dead- 
line was  required,  not  merely  hoped  for. 

Another  sUtutory  reference  to  December 
31,  1982  as  an  attainment  deadline  occurs  in 
the  Part  D  definitions  section.  Each  year 
they  are  in  effect.  Part  D  SIP  revisions  are 
required  to  seciue'  "reasonable  further 
progress"  toward  clean  air  standards.  "Rea- 
sonable further  progress"  in  turn  to  defined 
as  "annual  incremental  reductions  in  emto- 
sions  •  •  •  which  are  sufficient  •  •  •  to  pro- 
vide for  attainment  of  the  applicable  nation- 
al ambient  air  quality  standard  by  the  date 
required  in  section  172(a)  [i.e..  December  31. 
1982."  Act,  Section  171(1).  (lUlic  added.) 

Thto  definition  assume  that  the  schedule 
for  attainment  to  intended  to  procure  clean 
air  by  a  date  certain. 

The  whole  historical  context  of  the  1977 
AmendmenU  also  miliUtes  against  the  con- 
clusion that  full  compliance  with  Part  D  can 
be  attained  by  planning  for,  but  not  produc- 
ing, healthful  air.  The  Amendments  were  at 
least  partly  a  response  to  the  disappointing 
resulte  achieved  under  the  1970  clean  air 
legislation.  A  recent  Circuit  Court  decision 
elaborated  on  thto  theme  and  held  that  the 
construction  moratorium  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  nonattainment  scheme, 
and  that:  "The  nonattainment  program's 
raison  dttre  to  to  ameliorate  the  air's  qual- 
ity in  nonattainment  areas  sufficiently  to 
achieve  expeditious  compliance  with  the 
NAAQSs."  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cU  V.  Gorsuch,  685  P.2d  718.  726-27  (D.C.  Cir. 
1982). 

We  are  further  convinced  that  December 
31.  1982,  was  a  deadline  for  resulU  by  the 
fact  that  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
menU conUined  very  similar  language.  In 
the  1070  version,  an  SIP  had  to  be  approved 
If  it— "provideld]  for  the  attainment  [of  the 
primary  NAAQSs.]  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable but  •  •  •  in  no  case  later  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  such 
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•  •."  Pub.  L.  Na  91-404.  1 4<«).  84 
Stai.  IMO. 

Analyiinc  this  lancuagc  in  the  context  of 
the  avaOaMUty  of  pcatponementa  of  aome  of 
the  Act's  requirements,  the  Supreme  Court 
found  the  3-year  period  to  be  a  mandatory 
deadline.  It  said: 

"We  beUere  that  *  *  *  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  ledalative  history  of  the 
[1970]  Clean  Air  AmendmenU  show?  that 
Concreas  intended  to  Impose  national  ambi- 
ent air  standards  to  be  attained  within  a 
■pedflc  period  of  time.  *  *  *"  Train  v.  Natu- 
ral  JtesoMfces  Defeme  CouncO,  421  U.&  60. 
M(197S). 

In  the  Tnin  case  no  one  even  considered 
the  poaslbiUty  that  the  3-year  timeframe 
might  have  been  merely  a  procedural 
matter— a  crlterlwi  by  which  to  determine 
whether  a  SIP  met  statutory  requirements. 
Rather,  the  assumption  was  that  the  dead- 
line was  real,  and  that  nonattainment  sUtus 
on  the  deadline  would  violate  the  Act.  We 
also  note  that  the  consequences  of  violation 
then  and  now  were  the  same,  a  construction 
ban. 

In  llcht  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  plain  that 
the  December  31.  1963.  expiration  date  was 
a  deadline  for  attainment,  not  a  target  or  a 
goaL  We  cannot  accept  the  notion  that  Con- 
gress mentioned  the  date  merely  as  an  aid 
to  planning,  nor  can  we  assume  that,  in 
spite  of  iU  express  determination  to  provide 
a  reasonable  framework  for  attainment. 
Congress  Intended  no  consequences  to  flow 
from  failure  to  "provide  for"  healthful  air. 
Since  we  determined  that  the  funding  sanc- 
tions are  not  appropriate  to  use  in  the  non- 
attainment  context,  the  construction  mora- 
torium Is  the  only  sanction  available  to 
place  any  economic  pressure  on  States  to 
continue  to  seek  attainment.  Unlike  the  re- 
striction of  funds  for  non-Implementation 
(Act.  section  17«(b».  it  does  not  handicap 
States  in  their  efforts  to  continue  seeking 
attainment.  Instead,  the  moratorium  has 
the  added  advantages  of  preventing  any  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  air  quality  while  It  re- 
mains In  effect,  and  encouraging  further  at- 
tainment-seeking activities,  because  only  at- 
tainment (or  amending  the  Act)  will  lift  the 


CONCLDSIOH 

In  B-308S95.  December  30. 1982.  we  poind- 
ed out  the  need  for  congressional  action  to 
resolve  these  and  other  enforcement-related 
issues  under  the  Act.  Though  EPA's  proper 
and  attentive  enforcement  of  the  existing 
Imw  can  maintain  the  status  quo.  there 
remain  economic,  public  health,  and  Feder- 
al/State relations  issues  which  only  Con- 
gress Is  In  a  position  to  resolve. 

In  an  April  27.  1983.  letter  transmit- 
ting that  opinion  to  the  EPA  I  said: 

The  additional  OAO  opinion  discusses  the 
applicability  of  sanctions  or  penalties  for 
"State  noncompliance  with  approved  SIP 
requirements  or  nonattainment".  The  opin- 
ion describes  four  sanctions— the  construc- 
tion mnmtortum  and  three  funding  sanc- 
tions. It  concludes  that  the  construction 
moratorium  is  a  mandatory  statutory  re- 
quirement which  goes  into  effect  "automati- 
cally" for  "continued  nonattainment"  and 
that  two  of  the  funding  sanctions  "are  man- 
datory and  must  be  applied  whenever  the 
dreunwtanees  which  are  set  out  as  statutory 
trlggeis  exist".  Including  circumstances 
where  States  "are  inexcusably  delinquent  In 
submltU^  their  final  July  1.  1982"  Stat«r 
ImplementaUon  Plan  (SIP)  revisions.  It 
finds  that  such  SUtcs  "are  candidates"  for 
these  sanctions  "at  this  time".  The  OAO 


also  concludes  that  use  of  these  mandatory 
funding  sanctions,  as  proposed  by  the  EPA. 
for  areas  that  "did  not  achieve  the  NAAQS 
by  December  31.  1982.  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  law". 

TBI  COmTBUCnOH  MOBATOanJIf  SAMCnOM 

As  to  the  construction  moratorium  sanc- 
tion, the  OAO  found  that: 

This  sanction  "is  automatic  and  mandato- 
ry any  time  a  SIP  revision  is  not  in  full  com- 
pliance with  all  the  Part  D  requiremenU". 
(According  to  the  EPA's  January  31  and 
Mareh  17,  1983  press  releases,  more  than 
100  counties  are  believed  to  be  in  this  cate- 
gory, including  areas  in  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado.  Oeorgia.  Idaho.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania. Texas,  and  Washington.  The  EPA 
extended  comment  period  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  these  areas  to  show  that  they  are 
not  In  this  category.  Once  these  comments 
are  analysed,  I  understand  that  EPA  will 
publish  the  final  list,  including  the  determi- 
nation as  to  those  areas  that  are  in  the  fail- 
ure category,  and  this  sanction,  according  to 
the  OAO.  will  apply): 

This  sanction  "was  activated  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  December  31.  1982  attainment 
deadline  set"  by  law: 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  law  (as  set 
out  in  Part  D  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  "a  SIP 
revision  must  provide  for  attainment'  in  the 
real  sense,  not  Just  on  paper"  (i.e..  a  SIP 
"which  did  not  produce  attainment  did  not 
sufficiently  'provide  for'  attainment,  and 
therefore  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
Part  D"): 

Referring  to  the  December  opinion,  the 
OAO  sUtes  that  EPA  approval  of  a  SIP  re- 
vision or  SIP  "may  not  mean  that  all  the 
statutory  elements  have  been  addressed"; 

The  EPA  must  approve  SIPs  which  "meet 
the  mlnimtun  statutory  requirements": 

The  "SUtes.  not  EPA",  are  "mainly  re- 
sponsible for  planning": 

The  "burden  Is  clearly  on  the  State  to  de- 
termine whether  more  than  minimum  ef- 
forts are  necessary  and  to  develop  a  plan 
adequate  to  achieve  the  NAAQSs  within  the 
time  allowed"; 

The  "existence  of  a  substantially  adequate 
plan  does  not  guarantee  attainment"  (but 
EPA  "cannot  compel"  a  revision  under  sec- 
tion 110(a)(2KH)  of  the  Act); 

EPA  has  the  option  to  invoke  the  con- 
struction moratorium  sanction  whenever  a 
State  "Is  not  acting  in  compliance  with  any 
plan"  which  "negates  the  argument  that  a 
mandatory  plan  revision  is  the  exclusive 
remedy"  for  plans  which  fall  to  reach  at- 
tainment; 

The  -whole  historical  context  of  the  1977 
Amendments  also  militates  against  the  con- 
clusion that  full  compliance  with  Part  D  can 
be  attained  by  planning  for,  but  not  produc- 
ing, healthful  air":  and 

The  "deadline  was  real,  and  that  nonat- 
tainment status  on  the  deadlines  would  vio- 
late the  Act". 
The  OAO  therefore  concludes: 
In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  plain  that 
the  December  31.  1982,  expiration  date  was 
a  deadline  for  attainment,  not  a  target  or  a 
goal.  We  cannot  accept  the  notion  that  Con- 
gress mentioned  the  date  merely  as  an  aid 
to  planning,  nor  can  we  assume  that,  in 
spite  of  its  express  determination  to  provide 
a  reasonable  framework  for  attainment. 
Congress  Intended  no  consequences  to  flow 
from  failure  to  "provide  for"  healthful  air. 


Accordingly,  we  determine  that  the  oon- 
struetlon  rac»«torium  should  be  used  as  the 
penalty  for  continued  nonattainment. 

MAimATOKT  rumnra  aaiicnoin 

(a)  The  December  31. 1983  Deadline: 

As  to  these  sanctions,  the  OAO  makes  it 
clear  that  before  the  EPA  can  cut  off  dean 
air  granU  and  Federal-aid  hl^way  funds 
"the  statutory  context"  for  their  use  must 
exist  which  Is  the  "requlranent  to  submit  a 
Part  D  SIP  revision".  The  OAO  then  states: 

There  was  no  requirement  to  submit  an 
SIP  revision  on  December  31. 1983.  Thus,  an 
air  quality  region's  continued  non-attain- 
ment sUtus  on  the  NAAQS  deadline  has  no 
relation  to  this  sanction  at  all.  Our  analysis 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  leglslaUve  his- 
tory of  the  provision  which  clearly  Indicates 
that  it  was  to  be  an  inducement  to  adequate 
planning,  not  a  punishment  If  good  plans 
fell  short  of  the  mark. 

(b)  The  July  31, 1982  Deadline: 

The  EPA  has  a  "mandatory  duty  to  review 
and  approve  or  disapprove  SIPs".  including 
SIP  revisions; 

Before  a  funding  sanction  becomes  man- 
datory, in  the  case  of  the  July  1.  1982  dead- 
line, there  must  be  a  "deficient  or  nonexist- 
ent SIP  revision"; 

Such  a  SIP  revision  (to  avoid  EPA  calling 
it  deficient  or  nonexistent)  must  meet  the 
statutory  requirements  of  section  n6(b) 
and  (c)  of  the  Act  (Including  a  "specific 
schedule  for  Implementation  of  a  vehicle 
emission  control  Inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program"  and  "transportation  con- 
trols to  reach  attainment",  as  discussed  in 
the  OAO's  December  opinion,  and  an  EPA 
finding  "that  reasonable  efforts  are  being 
made  toward  submitting  a  complete  SIP  re- 
vision". (According  to  EPA  documents,  the 
EPA  has  proposed  disapproval  of  July  1982 
SIP  submissions  for  areas  in  such  SUtes  as 
California.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland. 
Michigan.  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Utah, 
and  Wisconsin): 

The  "only  flexibility  which  exists"  In  the 
law  for  the  EPA  "Is  in  the  determination  of 
what  constitutes  'reasonable  efforts'  toward 
producing  a  complete  SIP  revision  Including 
all  the  sUtutory  elements  and  necessary 
transporUtlon  controls"; 

Referring  to  the  December  opinion,  the 
OAO  noted  that  about  half  the  SUtes  re- 
quired to  adopt  SIP  revisions  by  July  1,  1982 
"omitted  at  least  one  of  the  control  strate- 
gies required"  by  the  law  and  EPA's  pub- 
lished policy  and  "all  but  three  of  those 
were  deficient  because  enforceable  I  and  M 
was  not  Included"; 

The  "reasonable  efforts"  provision  of  the 
Uw  entails  "sufficient  legitimate  discretion" 
to  defer  a  funding  cutoff  "temporarily  for 
SUtes  that  submitted  the  schedules  and 
commitments"  that  EPA  called  for  in  its 
May  21,  1982  letter  to  the  Governors,  even 
though,  the  OAO  thinks  the  flexible  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  EPA  letter  "are 
too  lax  to  form  a  basis"  for  any  approval  of 
the  SIP  revision;  and 

The  sanction  "must  be  Imposed  In  the 
future  If  SUtes  do  not  follow  through  with 
their  commitment  to  submit  an  acceptable 
SIP  revision.  Including  transportation  con- 
trols", which  means  that  the  "reasonable  ef- 
forts" must  mature  at  some  time' and  that 
EPA  cannot  delay  the  Inevitable  indefinite- 
ly. 

In  conclusion,  the  OAO  holds: 

Future  application  of  the  clean  air  grant 
and  highway  fund  sanction  remains  entirely 
appropriate  for  SUtes  which  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  sections  172 


(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  and  the  January  32. 
1981  Policy  for  SIP  revisions  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  photochemical  ortrtanta.  A  list  of 
thoae  States  that  submitted  SIP  levtsianB 
on  July  1, 19|2.  and  the  deflelenrtea  in  their 
content  on  vtehlde  invectlon  and  mainte- 
nance and  other  transportation  control 
measuiea  was  published  at  48  Ped.  Reg. 
5023.  5035.  Itiis  list  demonstrates  that  this 
sanctl(m  can  be  used  effectively  at  this  time 
to  promote  adequate  transportation  plan- 
ning, as  was  clearly  Intended  by  Congreaa. 
In  reviewing  July  1.  1982.  submittals  to  de- 
termine whether  to  use  the  sanction.  EPA 
should  i«>ply  the  standards  set  forth  in  B- 
308593.  December  30. 1982. 

OAO  COHCLUSIOH 

The  OAO  concludes: 

Thus,  we  f  bid  that  EPA's  recent  proposal 
to  Invoke  ttK  construction  moratorium  in 
nonattainment  areas  Is  correct,  but  Its  pro- 
posed use  of  the  other  statutory  sanctions 
in  that  context  is  Incorrect  It  should  use 
the  other  f  imdlng  sanctions  to  achieve  max- 
imum compliance  with  the  July  1. 1992.  SIP 
revisions  and  apply  the  standards  set  forth 
in  our  earlier  opinion  to  you. 

The  two  OAO  opinions  taken  together 
make  it  clear  that,  as  a  matter  of  law.  the 
EPA's  propoeed  findings  of  last  January  and 
February  are  correct,  particularly  those 
that  hold  that: 

A  SUte  must  attain  the  applicable  nation- 
al ambient  air  quality  standard  by  the  De- 
cember 31, 1982  deadline,  not  merely  plan  to 
attain  it; 

The  construction  moratorium  is  automat- 
ic, once  EPA  concludes  that  an  area  has  not 
attained  the  standard  by  the  statutory  dead- 
line or  adopted  an  I  and  M  program;  and 

The  EPA  can  impose  funding  sancticms  on 
SUtes  that  have  deficient  or  nonexistent 
SIP  revisions  imder  the  July  1.  1982  dead- 
line. 

I  should  stress  that  I  am  not  consoled  by 
the  OAO  conclusion  that  funding  sanctions 
do  not  apply  for  failure  to  reach  attainment 
by  December  31.  1982.  when  I  realise  that 
many  SUtes.  such  as  California.  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  are  in  violation 
of  both  deadlines.  They  face  the  moratori- 
um and  funding  sanctions. 

I  once  again  stress  that  I  do  not  like  these 
sanctions  or  relish  the  idea  that  they  will  be 
imposed.  But  the  law  is  the  law.  It  must  be 
enforced  eventually.  Some  SUtes  complied 
with  the  law  at  considerable  cost  Those 
that  did  not  for  whatever  reason  should  not 
be  given  special  treatment  They  must  face 
the  consequences  of  their  failure  to  comply, 
namely  saiictlons.  I.  therefore,  request  that 
you  provide  by  May  18.  1983  a  detailed 
schedule  for  finalizing  the  proposals  of  last 
January  and  February  and  for  Imposing  the 
sanctions  where  applicable  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  GAO  opinions. 

Bfr.  BROYHIIiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stitike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dah- 
NBMiTBK).  What  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  DAmmaTEB)  is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  this  amendment  Is 
to  deal  with  the  situation  that  is  faced 
by  some  200-odd  areas  of  the  country 
that,  for  whatever  reason,  have  not  at- 
tained the  national  air  quality  stand- 
ards by  the  last  December  date. 


I  want  to  correct  an  impression  that 
was  set  forth  here  in  an  earlier  collo- 
quy between  Members.  We  are  not 
talking  about  changing  the  standards 
thonselves.  All  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  potential  sanctions  that  will  have 
to  be  imposed  l)ecau8e  of  the  dates 
that  were  put  into  the  act  back  in 
1OT7. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  that  the  sanctions  are 
draoonian  and  the  dates  are  unrealis- 
tic. They  need  changing.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  will 
affect  those  States  that  have  submit- 
ted a  State  implementation  plan, 
those  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  those  States  that  have  offered 
SIP'S  that  comply  with  the  law,  those 
that  are  adequate,  and  nevertheless. 
for  whatever  reason,  have  not  attained 
the  NAQS  by  national  air  quality 
standards  by  the  deadline.  They  are 
enforcing  the  State  implementation 
plan,  they  are  carrying  out  the  en- 
forcement strategy,  and  they  are  at- 
taining further  progress. 

But  it  does  not  make  sense  for  those 
areas  that  have  had  just  an  occasional 
exoeedance  in  the  NAQS  to  then 
Impose  these  draconian  sanctions  on 
them  of  withholding  of  funds  or  of  im- 
posing construction  bans.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  certainly  a  better 
way,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Danneueyer)  has  done  that 
in  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  those  States  that 
have  failed  to  submit  adequate  SIP's. 
It  does  not  apply  to  those  that  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
that  are  contained  in  their  State  im- 
plementation plans. 

So  this  amendment  is  very  narrowly 
drawn.  It  deserves  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxhan)  rise? 

Mi.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  WAXifAN)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  My  colleagues.  I  find 
it  a  paradox  that  we  find  people  argu- 
ing on  this  floor  that  we  ought  to  en- 
force vigorously,  even  in  a  nonsensical 
way,  sanctions  for  failing  to  meet 
deadlines,  even  though  a  State  tried 
.  its  best  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  clean  air  law.  while  some 
of  these  same  people,  when  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  changes 
in  the  law.  proposed  that  we  eliminate 
the  sanctions  that  would  be  imposed 
not  only  for  failing  to  meet  deadlines, 
but  for  a  lot  of  the  other  requirements 
imposed  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
well. 


D  1530 


I'he  reason  this  issue  is  before  us  is 
because  Ms.  Oorsuch.  when  she  was 
the  head  of  the  EPA  and  when  she 
was  Ms.  Oorsuch— she  is  now  VLcs. 
Burford— thought  that  they  had  to 
puU  a  trigger  that  was  aimed  at  the 
head  of  every  Governor  even  though 
they  did  all  they  could  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  Now.  why 
would  one  believe  that  she  wanted  to 
be  so  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  when  her  record  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  lead  one  to  a 
different  conclusion?  I  ask  that  as  a 
rhetorical  question. 

The  interpretation  of  the  law  that 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment  would 
give  and  which  I  support  is  an  inter- 
pretation that  is  backed  by  the  Na- 
tional Crovemors  Association,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Clean 
Air  Coalition,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Natural  Resoiut^s  Defense  Coimcil, 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

If  Members  think  that  the  environ- 
mental position  is  to  enforce  the  maxi- 
mum sanctions  in  an  unreasonable 
way.  then  they  are  kidding  them- 
selves. This  is  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  which  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment  would  have  us  make,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  in- 
terpretation so  that  we  can  have  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  that  would 
do  as  follows:  A  State  which  is  not 
properly  carrying  out  an  approved  im- 
plementation plan,  approved  by  EPA. 
and  which  when  notified  by  EPA,  pro- 
ceeds within  a  reasonable  time  to 
revise  and  then  implement  its  plans  to 
attain  the  standards  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  should  not  be  subject  to 
restrictions  on  new  source  permits  or 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  that  would  be  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  indeed,  by  the 
passage  of  this  amendment,  we  could 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  that 
border  areas,  for  example,  our  having 
with  nonattainment  due  to  large  cities 
over  which  we  have  no  control  at  all. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  his  question  because 
it  would  depend  on  what  the  State  was 
doing  in  its  State  plans. 

Mr.  COLEBIAN  of  Texas.  If  there 
was  a  State  plan  or.  in  other  words,  if 
they  were  making  the  best  effort  they 
possibly  could,  then  indeed  would  com- 
munities not  be  assisted  by  the  Danne- 
meyer amendment? 
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Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Oiainnan.  I 
know  that  tbe  gentleman  has  a  q>ecial 
oonoon  in  bte  area,  and  I  want  to  do 
all  I  can  to  help  him  with  that  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  know  whether  it  fits  into 
this  amendment  or  not. 

If  sanctions  would  be  imposed  in  a 
draoonlan  way  solely  because  the  area. 
even  though  it  acted  in  good  faith  and 
under  the  State  plan  to  meet  the  re- 
qiiirements  of  this  1982  deadline,  then 
this  amendment  would  be  of  help.  But 
if  there  are  other  reasons.  I  do  not 
know.  And  by  the  way.  this  does  not 
Himin^**  all  sanctions  for  failing  to 
lire  up  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  only 
Himinitt**  one.  and  that  would  be  a 
misintnpretation  that  there  has  to  be 
a  sanction  for  failing  to  meet  dead- 
lines. The  law  provides  that  the  sanc- 
tions are  not  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  have  a  plan  that  would  meet  those 
deadlines. 

Mr.  OUCXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  not  incorrect  to  say  it  only  elimi- 
nates one  sanction?  It  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  sanctions  at  all. 

All  it  does  is  eliminate  the  EPA  from 
taking  that  sanction.  There  Is  nothing 
to  prohibit  somebody  f  nun  bringing  a 
class-acti<m  miit  to  enforce  that  sanc- 
tion, and.  therefore,  we  are  misleading 
the  people.  We  are  kind  of  perpetrat- 
ing a  fraud  because  the  remedy  is  still 
there:  it  is  Just  not  there  for  the  Gov- 
emmmt  to  mforce  that  remedy. 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  redalm  my  time.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  incorrect  in  that  inter- 
pretation. No  one  has  ever  moved  on  a 
citiaens'  suit.  The  whole  question  was 
whether  EPA.  given  their  threat  to 
impose  these  sanctions,  was  going  to 
follow  through  and  whether  in  fact 
they  had  the  discretion  under  the  law. 
as  I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.    

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia this  question:  When  the  gentle- 
man submitted  H.R.  5555.  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendment,  last  year,  did  it 
have  this  provision  in  it? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
proposed  to  extend  or  we  had  propos- 
als that  dealt  with  the  deadline  ques- 
tion, but  there  was  no  need  to  change 
this  section  of  the  law  because  we 
were  never  given  this  interpretation  of 
the  law. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wazmaii)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Iti.  Lukkh.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waxmam  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentl«nan  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  lir.  Chairman.  I  would 
submit  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
the  gentleman  submitted  HJl.  5555 
last  year,  this  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded. But  contrary  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman Jiist  stated  before,  the  provi- 
sions of  5252  did  not  eliminate  sanc- 
tions but  made  them  discretionary 
under  certain  criteria,  sensible  criteria, 
which  would  be  settled  under  law. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
blanket  exemption  and  a  rewarding  of 
the  States  and  some  areps  that  have 
not  cleaned  up,  which  means  converse- 
ly that  those  that  have  cleaned  up  will 
be  penalised.  That  is  absolutely  the  in- 
tention, and  all  the  qualifications,  as 
the  gentleman  stated  when  he  was  in 
the  well,  are  not  in  this  amendment. 
All  this  amendment  says  is  that  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  to  impose 
sanctions  imder  the  (Tlean  Air  Act. 
That  is  what  we  told  the  gentleman 
last  year  he  would  be  coming  in  with 
on  an  amendment  when  we  talked 
about  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  we  did  not  have 
to  address  this  issue.  We  extended  the 
deadlines  that  were  unrealistic,  but 
what  we  kept  in  the  law.  something 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did 
not  insist  upon  in  his  proposal,  was 
that  the  States  do  all  they  could  to 
live  up  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  devel- 
op a  plan  that  would  in  fact  clean  up 
the  area,  and  that  ought  to  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That 
we  are  not  proposing  to  change,  and 
those  who  argue  against  this  reasona- 
ble interpretation  of  the  law  would 
like  to  put  a  gvin  to  the  heads  of  the 
Governors  and  pull  the  trigger. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  is 
airing  all  its  dirty  laundry  this  after- 
noon on  this  appropriation  measure,  I 
think  another  side  of  the  issue,  a  third 
side,  ought  to  be  presented. 

When  this  issue  of  clean  air  came  up 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  last  year,  the  very  members 
who  refused  to  compromise  are  the 
ones  who  are  here  today  asking  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  be  ignored.  They 
were  the  ones  who  refused  to  make 
the  legislative  process  work,  they  were 
the  ones  who  would  not  address  acid 
rain  in  a  reasonable  way,  who  would 
not  address  the  hazardous  waste  issue 
in  a  reasonable  way,  and  who  refused 
to  recognize  that  some  industries 
could  not  live  with  the  current  Clean 
Air  Act  and  refused  to  address  that  in 
a  reasonable  way. 

We  had  unreasonable  environmen- 
talists, we  had  unreasonable  people  on 
the  other  side,  and  t)ecause  the  two  re- 


fused to  come  together  and  because 
outside  pressure  groups  refused  to 
allow  them  to  come  together,  we  have 
not  had  a  rewrite  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

So  what  are  we  being  asked  to  do? 
Not  to  change  the  law  as  it  should  be 
changed,  not  to  address  those  environ- 
mental issues  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed or  address  those  economic 
issues  which  should  be  addressed,  but, 
instead,  we  are  being  asked  to  allow 
those  areas  of  the  coimtry  which  have 
not  been  able  to  live  up  to  the  law  to 
be  allowed  to  get  off  the  hook.  That  is 
essentially  unfair. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  California  has 
a  problem.  I  recognize  that  a  lot  of 
other  areas  of  the  country  have  prob- 
lems, and  I  recognize,  too.  that  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  political  process 
works,  it  is  probably  unlikely  that  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
is  going  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  a 
Clean  Air  Act  this  year.  So.  therefore, 
I  understand  why  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  others 
are  supporting  this  amendment.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  everyone  ought  to 
understand  what  is  happening  here, 
and  that  is  that  we  have,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  been  unable  to  be  reasona- 
ble on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  problem  caused  by  a  refusal 
to  abandon  extreme  positions.  I  say  a 
pox  on  both  sides,  both  the  pro- 
industry  side  and  the  proenvironmen- 
talLst  side.  Because  of  both  sides  the 
normal  compromise  that  would  be 
worked  out  in  the  legislative  process 
has  not  been  developed. 

As  a  result,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  law  that  is  on  the  books  is 
going  to  be  ignored.  Oh.  we  are  not 
changing  the  standards;  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that:  that  would  not  t>e 
proenvironment.  Instead,  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  say  that  "if  you  didn't 
meet  the  standards,  that's  OK."  That 
is  not  fair  to  the  areas  of  the  country 
that  did  meet  the  standards,  and  it 
really  is  not  fair  to  the  areas  of  the 
country  that  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards because  now  those  people  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  continue  to 
breathe  all  that  bad  air. 

I  think  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  once  again  address  the 
issue,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our 
chairman  Is  willing  to  do  that.  If  we 
had  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  every- 
body to  not  only  address  the  issue  but 
also  to  attempt  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  the  compromises  that  are  neces- 
sary to  have  a  good  act,  then  we  would 
not  have  to  take  this  kind  of  extraor- 
dinary measure  which  really  makes 
this  body  look  foolish.  We  look  foolish 
because  we  are  in  this  amendment 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  these 
wonderful  clean  air  standards  in  the 
law  but  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
means  to  enforce  them. 
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Mr.  MOLINARL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chalriian.  I  think,  like  a  lot  of 
Members  in  the  house  here  today.  I 
have  been  totally  confused  by  the 
debate.  I  have  watched  the  acton  and 
tried  to  associate  them  with  the  post- 
tlcms  that  they  have  had  on  dean  air 
in  the  past  *nd  it  does  not  match  up. 

I  suq^ect  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  nilnoia  (Ms.  Mabtoi)  was  correct 
in  what  she  said  before.  We  should  be 
for  clean  atr  and  we  should  be  for 
sanctions  and  we  should  be  for  dead- 
lines, unless  our  congressional  district 
is  included  in  this  list  of  those  that  do 
not  comply.  In  which  case  then  we  are 
not  for  clean  air.  Then  we  look  at  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  has  been  imder  severe  attack  in 
this  body  for  the  last  year  for  being 
too  lenient  and  I  have  been  one  that 
has  attacked  it.  but  suddenly  we  are 
being  told  that  they  are  too  severe  and 
too  strict  and  they  have  to  be  more  le- 
nient. 

I  am  totally  confused,  and  in  my 
confusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  choose  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  rise  to  oppose  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  California 
(Mr.  DAmmcETKR).  I  m^predate  his 
frustration  In  attempting  for  2  years 
to  enact  meaningful  changes  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and,  having  failed  that, 
seeing  this  as  his  only  remedy,  the 
only  way  that  he  can  possibly  bring 
about  some  significant  delays  in  the 
timetables  and  the  standards  to  allow 
his  district  ttiat  he  represNits  to  move 
forward  in  terms  of  development,  even 
though  it  is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  attainment  standards  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

For  2  yeam  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Comihittee  we  have  attempted 
to  bring  about  reasonable  changes  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  address  the  very 
issue  we  are  talking  about  here  today. 
Those  that  supported  those  attempts 
and  those  that  supported  those 
changes  were  subject  to  a  barrage  of 
newspaper  editorials  and  stories,  label- 
ing them  as  against  clean  air. 

Tou  are  listening  to  one  who  has 
been  labeled  "Dirty  Dan."  one  who 
has  taken  all  of  that  abuse  for  2  years 
because  I  wanted  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  my 
area  could  move  forward  with  develop- 
ment, only  to  stand  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Usten  from  all  of  those  people  who  op- 
posed every  effort  made  in  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Procedurally  and  substantively, 
every  effort  that  was  brought  forward 
was  objected  to  and  resisted  on  the 


UM 


that  the  change  would  totally 
undennine  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Now 
they  come  before  us  saying,  "We  have 
found  out  that  our  particular  area  now 
is  subject  to  and  up  against  the  dead- 
line and.  therefore,  we  want  to  have  a 
bailout,  we  want  an  exemption  for  our 
partlcular  area." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentlemen 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot 
fCMToe  upon  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
standards  that  are  difficult  to  comply 
with  only  to  find  that  when  it  comes 
to  their  particular  district  they  want 
an  exemption  from  that  particular 
standard.  So  it  is  with  some  degree  of 
amaaement  and  skepticism  that  I  have 
to  rise  and  listen  to  those  who  opposed 
every  effort  to  make  modifications  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  now  come  tief  ore  us 
and.ask  for  modifications  so  that  they 
can  bail  out  their  particular  district. 

I  yield  bac^the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment.  I  think  it 
speaks  to  very  legitimate  Idnds  of  con- 
oenos. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  not  going  to 
help  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  not  going  to 
help  Pennsylvania,  the  specific  prob- 
lem in  Pennsylvania  which  is  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  that  court-or- 
dered problem. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  I  think  at  a 
time  when  my  State  and  perhaps  his  is 
suffering  tremendous  rates  of  unem- 
ployment that  when  we  attempt  to 
take  actions  which  at  least  have  some 
hope  of  preserving  industrial  produc- 
tion in  those  areas  that  it  is  perhaps 
actions  that  we  should  take. 

I  also  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  do  come  to  this  kind  of  issue 
at  a  time  when  Jobs  in  this  country  are 
a  major  concern,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man from  North  (Carolina  originally 
talked  about  this  amendment  he 
pointed  out  that  jobs  were  in  fact  one 
reason  for  approving  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  is  approved. 

I  would  also  hope  we  would  then  go 
on  and  approve  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer  which  deals  with  spe- 
cifically the  issue  of  Job  opportunities. 
That  amendment  reads,  and  I  will  Just 
state  it  so  everyone  understands  it;  it 
is  a  simple  statement  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  administer  any  program 
or  activity  in  a  manner  which  denies  legiti- 
mate Job  opportunities  to  any  individual. 


The  reason  why  I  raised  this  in  the 
course  of  this  very  invortant  debate  is 
because  I  understand  that  we  are 
probably  going  to  have  another  vote 
similar  to  the  vote  that  we  previously 
had  about  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  debate  here  on  the 
House  floor.  I  had  hoped  that  majrbe 
we  had  resolved  that  issue,  once  and 
for  all.  when  we  voted  to  allow  amend- 
ments like  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia  to  come  before  us.  in  hopes 
that  also  this  amendment  would  come 
before  us.  It  is  now  my  understanding  . 
that  the  House  leadership  has  made  a 
determination  that  we  are  toing  to 
vote  procediurally  again.  I  would  hope 
we  could  avoid  that  and  sinm>ly  go  on 
and  take  care  of  some  of  these  amend- 
ments which  play  a  legitimate  part  in 
the  bill  that  we  have  before  us. 

The  particular  amendment  that  I 
have  speaks  to  a  very  important  issue, 
one  that  was  addressed  recently  in  a 
legislative  committee,  and  that  is  the 
issue  of  public  housing  and  whether  or 
not  some  of  the  young  people  who  live 
in  public  housing  areas,  15  to  21  years 
old.  that  have  extremely  high  rates  of 
unemployment,  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  ought  to  be  givoa 
the  flexibility  to  see  to  it  that  those 
people  can  be  employed. 

Part  of  what  my  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  assure  that  those 
people  would  have  some  Job  opportu- 
nities made  available  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have 
a  very  strange  position  around  here  if 
we  vote  to  take  up  the  amendment 
now  before  us  and  then  we  vote  to 
deny  an  amendment  that  offers  the 
potential  of  Job  opportunities.  Tet  the 
leadership  is  going  to  put  us  in  that 
kind  of  a  position. 

I  simply  take  the  time  to  urge  the 
Members  that  if  we  come  to  that  kind 
of  a  vote,  procedural  vote  again  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue the  debate  on  legitimate  amend- 
ments, that  they  would  vote  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  committee  in  business 
and  not  to  rise  so  that  we  can  have 
consideration  of  a  Job  opportunity 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  explain  to  constituents,  par- 
ticularly unemployed  constituents, 
why  you  voted  to  have  the  committee 
not  consider  a  Job  opportunity  amend- 
ment when  we  are  running  10-percent 
unemplosrment  in  the  country. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  LUKEN.  My  chairman  Just 
before  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  Pennsylvania  would  not  benefit 
from  this  amendment  because  Penn- 
sylvania is  under  a  court  order.  That 
shows  the  whimsical  nature  of  this 
amendment  and  this  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach. It  does  not  work.  It  is  unfair. 
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A]so.  it  Is  not  aimed  »t  cleaning  up  the 
•Ir. 

It  has  been  commented  that  there 
has  been  a  sort  of  a  strange  marriage 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Wazmak)  and  the  other  gentle- 
fram  California  (Mr.  Dahmc- 
k).  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  rea- 
But  It  may  be  the  document  I 
have  in  my  hand  here  which  points 
out  the  areas  of  California,  of  which 
there  are  many,  which  are  not  in  com- 
pliance. They  are  at  least  in  or  around 
the  districts  of  the  gentlemen  that  are 
involved. 

I  think  this  Is  a  pattern  that  we  are 
seeing  here.  Many  Members  are  voting 
their  parochial  Interests.  We  all  do, 
and  I  am  not  pointing  any  fingers.  It  is 
not  reprehensible  or  anything  like 
that.  But  we  all  should  understand  the 
actual  reasons  why  it  is  happening. 

My  chairman  also  pointed  out  very 
forcefully  and  very  cogently  before 
that  the  reason  that  these  districts 
can  get  away  with  this  under  the  law. 
with  this  amendment,  is  that  they 
have  provided  cheater  SIFs  which 
EPA  wrongly  approved.  Now  they 
want  to  be  excused. 

I  would  suggest  to  that  gentleman 
that  I  agree  with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walksr)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  JAx.  Lukbm  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  as  far  as  the  nile  change 
was  concerned.  I  did  not  like  it,  and  I 
think  these  amendments  should  be 
voted  on.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
completely  on  that. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  might 
rethink  this  particular  amendment  be- 
cause It  does  tend  to  be  whimsical.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  good  In  the  long  run.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  evenhanded  en- 
forcement of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  pointing  out  the  situation 
with  regard  to  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  though,  that  the 
reason  why  the  court  order  came 
about  in  Pennsylvania  is  as  a  result  of 
this  law. 

We  have  had  some  very  considerable 
problems  in  complying  with  that  court 
order  and  Just  recently  have  managed 
to  get  something  through  the  legisla- 
ture which  would  put  us  into  compli- 
ance. But  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  what  the  legislature  fi- 
nally passed  is  going  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  clean  air  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  because  in  order  to  get 
something  politically  possible  through 
the  legislature,  what  they  have  done  is 
given  nearly  everybody  in  the  State  an 
exemption  anyhow. 
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fact  support  the  Dannemeyer  amend- 
ment in  hopes  that  at  least  we  can 
begin  to  show  the  certainty  as  to  what 
is  in  place. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Taukx  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

VLx.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out.  Pennsylvania  had  a  prob- 
lem because  of  this  law  which  is  being 
addressed  today.  I  guess  that  is  the 
point.  It  is  the  law  that  ought  to  be 
changed,  not  the  limitation  of  funds 
for  the  enforcement  of  that  law. 

By  eliminating  funds  for  the  en- 
forcement of  that  law.  all  we  are  doing 
is  taking  this  Congress  off  the  hook, 
taking  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  off  the  hook.  We  are 
taking  the  subconmiittee  that  should 
address  this  issue  off  the  hook  and  we 
are  allowing  those  individuals  in  this 
Congress  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  formulating  policy  in  this  area  off 
the  hook  by  leaving  that  lousy  law  on 
the  books  and  simply  saying.  "Well, 
now.  we  are  not  going  to  change  that— 
the  thing  that  got  your  State  in  trou- 
ble: instead  we  are  going  to  insure  it  is 
not  enforced." 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  makes  a  very  legiti- 
mate point.  I  would  say  in  response 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  around 
here  right  now  is  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  the  commit- 
tees that  should  be  dealing  with  these 
laws  so  often  are  rendered  powerless 
and  the  only  place  we  have  to  address 
these  issues  is  in  the  appropriation 
bills.  This  may  be  the  only  time  we 
will  get  a  chance  to  address  this  issue 
in  this  way.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  would  say  we  have  some 
lousy  jobs  being  done  around  here  in 
the  committees  and  we  need  to  address 
problems  in  a  way  that  really  speaks 
to  issues  of  concern  to  many  of  our 
constituents  and  many  of  our  States. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Representing  an  area  of  America 
that  is  dramatically  impacted  by  the 
effects  of  acid  rain,  we  waited  patient- 
ly throughout  the  last  Congress  for 
omnibus  clean  air  legislation  to  come 
out  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

They  were  unsuccessful  in  coming 
up  with  a  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am 
fully  satisfied— facing  reality— that 
any  legislation  that  would  come  out  of 


committee  probably  would  not  attack 
the  problem  precisely  the  way  I  would 
like  to.  But  at  least  it  would  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem here  on  the  floor  and  offer  up  an 
amendment. 

Until  something  happens  within 
that  committee,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  an  aggressive  policy  toward  the 
problem  of  acid  rain. 

And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we 
pass  this  amendment  you  can  forget 
about  having  clean  air  legislation 
coming  out  of  that  committee  in  an 
expeditious  way.  It  was  difficult 
enough  in  the  last  Congress.  But  what 
you  are  going  to  do  is  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off  if  you  pass  this  amendment. 

I  cannot  hate  any  one  for  voting  in 
favor  of  this,  especially  if  you  would 
find  part  of  your  district  or  your  State 
in  noncompliance.  I  can  understand 
that.  I  certainly  take  no  umbrage.  But 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  sup- 
port this;  do  not  take  the  pressure  off. 
We  deserve  to  have  the  committee 
product  come  to  the  floor,  and  if  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  committee  product 
we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  amend. 
This  is  Just  a  cop  out.  It  is  going  to 
mean  that  we  will  not,  during  this 
Congress,  have  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tion which  will  deal  with  the  issues  of 
clean  air  and  acid  rain.  And  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time 
comes  in  the  functioning  of  any  legis- 
lative body  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  members  of  that  legislative  body 
to  let  some  part  of  the  legislature 
know  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  things  are  going. 

There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
is  functioning.  If  that  message  is  not 
made  clear  here  today  by  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  never  be  made  clear.  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  ought  to  take  a  very  seri- 
ous message  away  from  this  debate.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  am  happy  to 
hear  him  say  he  has  no  ill  feeling 
toward  those  of  us  who  may  have  a 
different  position  than  he. 

I  want  to  first  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  offering  his 
amendment  here  today,  giving  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  vent  their 
spleen,  so  to  speak.  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  so  frus- 
trated over  the  impasse  in  the  Com- 


merce Ccnumittee  relative  to  amending 
the  Clean  Air  Act  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  laid  It  out  very 
clearly  for  as. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  In  support  of 
this  llmitaaon  language,  which  would 
prohibit  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  fnim  applying  the  sanctions 
announced  on  February  S,  and  I  do  so 
because  this  sanctiiMis  anHoach  Is  an 
ineffective  and  inappropriate  means  of 
enforcing  the  law. 

Under  the  February  3  order,  numer- 
ous counUOB  around  the  country  were 
placed  on  a  sanctions  list  for  not  tech- 
nically beittg  in  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Placement  on  this  list 
results  in  moratoriums  on  construc- 
tion, denial  of  Federal  hli^way  funds, 
and  other  kimilar  types  of  penalties- 
penalties  Which  may  In  fact  be  coun- 
terproductive in  many  cases. 

An  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  occurs  in  my  own  district,  where 
a  company— Midwest  Solvents— in  one 
of  the  counties  on  the  sanction  list— 
Tazewell  County,  111.— is  seeking  to 
build  a  fluidized  bed  combustion  boiler 
that  would  enable  it  to  bum  high- 
sulfur  Illinois  coal  at  a  low  level  of  pol- 
lution. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Innovative  project 
we  should  be  encouraging  as  a  means 
of  reducing  air  pollution,  but  under 
the  sanctions  approach,  they  would  be 
denied  a  permit  to  construct  the  facili- 
ty. 

Furthermore.  EPA  tells  tis  it  would 
take  many  months,  perhaps  beyond 
the  end  of  the  year,  for  a  waiver  to  be 
processed.  The  State,  fortunately,  has 
found  a  way  to  grant  the  permit  with- 
out technically  controvening  the  law. 
thus  allowing  construction  to  begin, 
but  the  boOer  could  still  not  be  put  in 
use  until  appropriate  "EPA  action  takes 
place. 

I  could  cite  other  examples  where  we 
believe  we  are  in  compliance  with  the 
standards,  but  where  the  lengthy, 
cumbersome  EPA  review  process  and 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  sanctions  des- 
ignation make  it  almost  impossible 
that  any  change  in  the  designation 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

So  these  counties  are  tarred  by  the 
brush  of  noncompliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  not  only  hinders 
construction,  but  also  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  recruit  new  industry. 

I  believe  Bill  Ruckelshaus  feels  the 
same  way.  from  comments  he  has 
made.  I  have  asked  him  to  pull  back 
and  reconsider  these  sanction  regula- 
tions, but  1  understand  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  can  legally  do 
so. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  must  be  vigorously  en- 
forced. The  broad-brush  sanction  ap- 
proach, however,  is  not  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  do  so.  It  is  arbitrary,  dated, 
and  does  not  allow  for  a  rapid  review 
and  reconsideration  of  a  county's  des- 
ignation. 


I  think  there  is  pretty  widespread 
agreement  in  this  regard,  and  I  would 
thus  hope  we  will  call  a  halt  to  this  ap- 
proach and  explore  other  methods  of 
enforcing  the  act. 

Agidn.  I  q^plaud  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DAmmfETER)  for 
his  initiative  and  thank  the  gentleman 
f rwn  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
ssttis  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  am  about  to  move  to  close  debate 
on  this  in  a  very  few  minutes.  I  do  not 
like  to  foreclose  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  on  his  feet.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
unfortunately,  and  I  concede  my  con- 
fusion at  this  moment  to  determine 
how  this  matter  relates  to  my  particu- 
lar congressional  district.  The  problem 
is  that  I  supported  Mr.  Dankeheyer's 
efforts  last  year  to  prohibit  these 
kinds  of  sanctions  against  noncom- 
pliant  political  jurisdictions  who  did 
not  have  an  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program.  Well,  the  people  of  my 
State  and  district  adopted  an  I&M 
program  and  submitted  a  general  plan 
accepted  as  being  in  compliance.  We 
got  into  compliance  the  hard  way.  We 
have  done  all  of  the  things  that  was 
said  we  had  to  do,  with  considerable 
expense  I  might  add,  and  some  frus- 
tration and  some  confusion  as  well. 
We  are  now  in  compliance.  And  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  pre- 
sumably not  have  any  problems.  By 
the  same  token,  the  thing  that  con- 
fuses me  and  if  the  committee  chair- 
man or  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dannemeter)  or  whoever  can  en- 
lighten me  on  this,  if  the  general  as- 
sembly in  my  State  chooses  not  to 
extend  the  legislation  that  got  us  in 
compliance  after  June  30,  1984,  when 
it  now  expires,  and  the  plan  that  was 
submitted  which  met  the  EPA  require- 
ments expires,  if  that  happens,  would 
we  then  be  in  noncompliance  and 
should  I  vote  for  this  amendment  for 
that  reason  or  should  I,  because  my 
district  is  in  compliance,  be  against  the 
amendment. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and 
then  I  win  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. He  raises  an  imrx)rtant  point. 
First  of  all,  the  amendment  is  so  defi- 
cient that  if  it  were  to  come  up  as  an 


amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Its 
offeror  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Wazmam,  and  most  of 
the  other  Members  on  this  body  would 
denounce  it  for  the  fact  that  it  is  inef- 
fective, it  does  not  work,  and  it  is 
unfair. 

The  way  this  amendment  is  drawn, 
there  is  no  clarity  as  to  what  it  will  do 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

What  it  does  do.  though,  is  it  makes 
plain  that  many  parts  of  the  country, 
which  have  not  acted  to  clean  up  their 
air,  which  fOed  cheater  SIP's  or  which 
have  not  enforced  their  SIP's  or  which 
have  not  done  things  to  clean  up  the 
air.  will  get  the  benefit  of  their  sloth. 
.  Other  areas  which  have  moved,  as 
the  gentleman's  State  has  done,  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  clean  up  will 
suffer  the  penalty  of  having  imposed 
economic  adversity  upon  their  citizens 
and  the  costs  that  are  associated  with 
that.  But  they  also  will  be  compelled 
to  continue  breathing  the  air  that 
comes  into  their  State  from  other 
States,  because  State  lines  are  no  bar- 
rier to  polluted  air.  For  example,  if 
one  looks  at  southern  California,  one 
will  probably  find  that  a  massive 
pliune  of  polluted  air  is  moving  from 
the  Los  Angeles  basin  on  into  other 
States— New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colora- 
do—all throughout  the  West,  polluting 
and  contaminating  the  air. 

Now,  California  has  not  taken  the 
steps  it  is  supposed  to.  This  amend- 
ment would  sanctify  that  behavior  and 
would  eliminate  sanctions  to  be  assert- 
ed on  California  for  its  failure  to  clean 
up. 
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And  the  other  States,  which  are 
downwind  from  that,  will  be  compelled 
to  continue  breathing  that  polluted 
and  contaminated  air.  And  yet  those 
States  have  taken  steps  to  clean  up. 
They  are  penalized  twice,  once  because 
they  have  acted  to  clean  up  and  once 
because  California  now  escapes  the 
consequences  of  its  failure  to  clean  up 
its  air. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond and  correct  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said.  This  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  inspection  and 
maintenance.  Those  areas  that  have 
asked  for  and  got  an  extension  under 
the  law  to  1987,  a  number  of  those 
areas  had  inspection  and  maintenance 
required  in  order  to  clean  up  the  emis- 
sion from  automobiles  and  this  could 
still  be  done  with  areas  in  the  future. 
It  does  not  affect  that,  but  still  those 
States  that  have  submitted  adequate 
plans— they  have  been  refetred  to  as 
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chMto^  SIP'S  here— if  they  are  not 
adequate,  this  amendment  does  not 
apidy  to  them.  If  the  State  implemen- 
tatloD  plans  comidy  with  the  law.  if 
they  are  meetlnc  the  law.  then  this 
amendment  would  apply  to  those 
States.  If  they  are  enf  CHrdnc  the  SIP'S, 
if  they  are  carrying  out  the  enforce- 
ment stratecy  and  if  they  are  obtain- 
ing further  procress 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (BCr. 
Bouun)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bolaho 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroliiui 
(Mr.  BaoTHUL). 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


To  conclude,  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  this  would  not  apply  to  those  States 
that  have  failed  to  submit  adequate 
State  implementation  plans  or  have 
failed  to  comply  with  conditions  that 
are  contained  in  those  plans. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
that  the  list  of  congressional  districts 
that  contain  all  or  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties that  are  not  in  compliance  does 
not  list  Vlrgtaiia  in  that  category.  That 
tells  me  that  the  counties  in  Virginia 
are  in  compliance  with  the  law  as  it  re- 
quired as  of  December  31, 1982. 

However,  it  may  be  that  the  compli- 
ance was  achieved  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  I&M.  If  the  gentle- 
man's legislature  deletes  the  require- 
mmt  of  I&M  in  Virginia,  it  may  then 
result  in  one  or  more  of  the  gentle- 
man's counties  not  being  in  compli- 
ance with  the  deadlines  and  at  that 
point  this  amendment  could  have  rel- 
evance to  the  gentleman's  congression- 
al district  or  to  the  gentleman's  State. 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  the  I&M 
issue  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
achievement  of  the  deadlines  pursued. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  California  gave  a  faulty  and 
erroneous  response  to  the  gentleman 
f  ran  Virginia. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  true 
that  right  now  Virginia  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  Virginia  is  in  compliance  with  the 
law  because  it  has  inspection  and 
nudntenanoe  programs.  If  the  State 
now  abandmis  those  inspection  and 
maintenance  program,  then  you  will 


be  violating  your  own  State  implemen- 
tation plan  and  therefore  sanctions, 
even  with  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, can  be  imposed  on  you. 

So  since  you  have  done  a  good  Job 
and  back  away  from  it  you  will  be  sub- 
ject to  sanctions.  Somebody  else  who 
is  not  in  ctmipllance  now  maybe  be- 
cause they  did  not  adopt  inflection 
and  maintenance  will  not  be  able  to 
have  sanctions  imposed  against  them 
under  this  amendment  the  way  it  is 
worded. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  think  this  exemplifies  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  alluded  to  in  bringing 
this  kind  of  a  very  technical,  compli- 
cated issue  before  this  House  in  this 
fashion. 

The  General  Assembly  in  Virginia, 
which  established  the  I&M  program 
through  June  of  1984.  meets  in  Janu- 
ary of  1984,  and  if  it  does  not  in  fact 
extend  that  program  then  my  State 
will  then  be  in  noncompliance  and 
there  will  be  a  3-month  period  under 
which  the  area  that  we  have  now 
struggled  so  mightly  to  comply  with, 
will  be  in  noncompliance  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  sanctions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  VLr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Bir.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
will  happen  to  the  gentleman's  State 
will  be  that  during  the  time  that  the 
State  is  in  compliance,  it  wiU  be  pro- 
tected. It  does  not  need  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  were  not  in  compliance  and 
had  not  acted,  it  would  need  this 
amendment  and  then  would  purport- 
edly be  sheltered  under  the  amend- 
ment. But  if  the  State,  having  acted 
and  imposed  all  these  penalties  on  its 
people,  then  subsequently  does  not 
carry  forward,  it  will  not  be  in  compli- 
ance with  its  own  State  implementa- 
tion plan  and  will  then  be  subject  to 
penalties.  That  is  the  example  of  the 
unfairness  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  end  in  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAIRliCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  third  year  in  a  row  that  the  same 
cast  has  come  here  and  offered  limita- 
tions of  somewhat  similar  kindred. 

The  first  2  years,  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  concerned  vehicle  inspection 
and  maintenance  sanctions.  This  year 
the   amendments   concern   a   related 


issue,  as  I  understand  it,  involving 
sanctions  if  a  State  fails  to  meet  dean 
air  attainment  standards.  If  the  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  had  fol- 
lowed my  advice  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago.  we  would  have  been  out  of  here, 
particularly  if  we  had  voted  to  rise  at 
that  time.  We  would  not  have  had  this 
problem  here  if  we  had  a  Clean  Air 
Act.  It  is  that  simple. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  would  be  defeat- 
ed. I  do  not  support  it.  I  am  persuaded 
by  the  rather  potent  argiunent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauks).  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
vote  down  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DAMlfKIISTXK). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

laCORDBD  VOTB 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  227,  noes 
136.  not  voting  69,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  149] 

AYES-227 

Addsbiw 

Edwards  (AL> 

Ireland 

Andenon 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jacobs 

AndrewXNC) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jones  (OK) 

Andrews  <TX) 

Emenon 

Kaslcta 

Apples*  te 

Enclish 

Kemp 

Archer 

Erdreich 

Aspin 

Erienbom 

Kramer 

Barnes 

Evans  (ID 

Lacomarslno 

Bartlett 

Fascell 

Lantos 

Batenuui 

Fazio 

LatU 

Bates 

Peifhan 

Leath 

Bethune 

Fiedler 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bevill 

Fields 

Leiand 

BtacKl 

Fish 

Levin 

BlUrakU 

Flippo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bliley 

Foley 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bons 

Ford(TH) 

Loetner 

Boner 

Frank 

I/tng  (LA) 

Borskl 

Franklin 

Lott 

Boucher 

Oaydos 

Lowery  (CA) 

Boxer 

Oekas 

Lowry(WA) 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

Lujan 

Brown  (CA) 

Oibbons 

Lundine 

Broyhill 

Oilman 

Luncren 

Bryant 

Olncrtch 

MarKay 

Burton 

Oonsalec 

Maditan 

Byron 

Ooodling 

Markey 

Campbell 

Gore 

Marriott 

Chandler 

Oramm 

Martin  (NO 

ChappeU 

Orew 

Matsul 

Coelho 

HaU(IN) 

McCandless 

Coleman  <TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

MrCollum 

Conable 

Hall,  Ralph 

McCurdy 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hall,  Sam 

McDonald 

Crane.  Philip 

Hamilton 

McEwen 

CMuiiel 

HammerM:hmidt  McHuch 

Dannemeyer 

Hance 

McNulty 

Daschle 

Hansen  (ID) 

Michel 

Daub 

HarriM>n 

MIkulsU 

Dellums 

Hartnett 

Miller  (CA) 

Dicks 

Hefner 

Miller  (OH) 

Hiler 

MIneU 

Dowdy 

Hillis 

MoUohan 

Dreier 

Horton 

Montflomery 

Durbin 

Hubbard 

Moody 

Dymally 

Hunter 

Moorhead 

Dyson 

Hutto 

Murphy 

Eckart 

Hyde 

Murtha 

Myen 

N«al 

NidMila 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oaicar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortii 

OtUnger 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Patman 

Pattetaon 

Paul 


Penny 

QuUlen 

Rancei 

Ray 

Reld 

Rtehardaon 

Rldte 

Robinson 

Rocers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rudd 


Ackerman 


AlbosU 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Barnard 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Boehlert 
Boland 
Bonior 
Boaco 
Breaux 
Britt 

Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
carper 
Can- 
Clarke 
dinger 
CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Couchlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
D'Amours 
Davis 

delaOaixa 
DeWine 
DlnseU 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Early 
Edcar 
Evans (lA) 
Perraro 
Ford  (MI) 
Fowler 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 


Alexander 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Berman 

Bonker 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dixon 


Savage 

Sehaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Beiiseubrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Sikonkl 

Skeen 

Smith  (NS> 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solaix 

Spenoe 

SpraU 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swin 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

NOES-1S6 

Olickman 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Ounderson 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

LaFalce 

Lent 

Levitas 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Luken 

Mack 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McKeman 

HcKinney 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

M(X>re 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Natcher 

Nelson 


ToRleelll- 

Odaa 

ValMiUne 

Vandergriff 

Vcnto 

Volkaer 

Walgien 

Walker 

Watklns 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitehunt 

WhUley 

WllUams(MT) 

Wirth 

Wlae 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tales 

Tatron 

Toiing(FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

ZablocU 

Zachau 


Olin 

Owens 

PaiTls 

Peppw 

PMUns 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Ratchford 

Regula 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roatenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tauke 

Taucin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylie 


Rowland 


SchulK 
Shuster 
SOJander 
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Duncan 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Porsythe 

Prenxel 

Frost 

Gradison 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Holt 

Howard 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kolt«r 

Koatmayer 


Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Lloyd 

Long(MD) 

Marlenee 

Martines 

McCain 

Mica 

Morrison  (WA) 

Hielson 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 


Simon 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith,  Denny 
Stratton 

a  1620 


Torres 

Traxler 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


Mesns.  ROSTENKOWSKI, 

CUNGER.  and  HUGHES  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mrs. 
BOOGS,  Ms.  OAKAR,  and  Messrs. 
HORTON.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  VOLK- 
MER.  and  SAVAGE  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recmnmendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoiuiced  that  the  ayes 
I4>peared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  241,  noes 
120.  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  150] 
AyES-241 


Ackerman 

Dicks 

Hall  (OH) 

Addabbo 

Dingell 

Hamilton 

Akaka 

Donnelly 

Hance 

AlbosU 

Dorgan 

Harrison 

Anderson 

Dowdy 

Hatcher 

Andrews  (NO 

Downey 

Hefner 

Andrews  (TX> 

Durbin 

Hertel 

Annunzio 

Dwyer 

Hightower 

Anthony 

Dymally 

Horton 

Aspin 

Dyson 

Hoyer 

Barnard 

Early 

Hubbard 

Barnes 

Eckart 

Huckaby 

Bates 

Edgar 

Hughes 

Bedell 

Edwards  (AD 

Hutto 

Bellenson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ireland 

Bennett 

English 

Jacobs 

BevUl 

Erdreich 

Jenkins 

Biaggi 

Erienbom 

Johnson 

Boggs 

Evans (IL) 

Jones  (NO 

Boland 

Fascell 

Jones  (OK) 

Boner 

Fazio 

Kaptur 

Bonior 

Feighan 

Kastenmeier 

Borskl 

Perraro 

Kennel  ly 

Boaco 

Flippo 

Kildee 

Boucher 

Foley 

Kogovsek 

Boxer 

Ford  (MI) 

LaPalce 

Breaux 

Ftord(TN) 

Lantos 

Britt 

Fowler 

Leath 

Brooks 

Frank 

Lehman  (CA) 

Brown  <CA> 

Fuqua 

Leiand 

Bryant 

Garcia 

Levin 

Byron 

Gaydos 

Levitas 

Carper 

Gejdenson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Carr 

Gephardt 

Lipinski 

ChappeU 

Gibbons 

Long  (LA) 

Clarke 

Oilman 

Long  (MD) 

Coelho 

Gliclunan 

Lowry  (WA) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gonzalez 

Luken 

Cooper 

Gore 

Lundine 

Coyne 

Gray 

MacKay 

D'Amours 

Green 

Madigan 

Daschle 

Guarini 

Markey 

de  la  Garza 

Gunderson 

Marriott 

Dellums 

Hall  (IN) 

Mateui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Patman 

Patterson 


Applegate 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton 

Campbell 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Con^ran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 


Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Itodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Solatz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

NOES— 120 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

BCack 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McKeman 

Michel 

Molinari 

Montgomery 


Staggers 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

vnieat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Moore 

Moorhead 

OxIey 

Pacliard 

Parris 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Russo 

Sehaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Skeen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


NOT  VO'HNG— 71 


Alexander 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Berman 

Bonker 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crockett 


Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Duncan 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gradison 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heftel 


Holt 

Howard 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL> 

Levine 

Uoyd 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCain 

Mica 
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(WA> 


Prttehard 
PuneU 

RalMU 
Rowland 


SchaeMer 

a»h»  -  -  -■  — 

ocnrocoer 

Sehutae 

Shumwmy 

ShiMter 

SUJuMler 

Simon 

SWaky 

Skelton 

D  1640 


Smith  (FL> 

Smith.  Denny 

Strmtton 

Tone* 

Tnxler 

Vucanovlch 

Wcia 

WUnn 

Toui«(AK) 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Accordlncly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Spealcer  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Lbvitas,  Chairman  of  the 
Cnoamittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJt.  3133)  making  ap- 
IHtipriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  th*t  the  biU,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  wiU  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  a  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  haveit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  216.  nays 
143.  not  voting  73.  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  ISIl 

yii:AS-2i« 

Ackennan 

Bocc> 

Courter 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Coyne 

Akaka 

Bonier 

D'Amours 

AlboMa 

Borski 

Daachle 

AlesandCT 

Bono 

Davis 

Andenoa 

Boucher 

delaOana 

Andrevs<NC) 

Boxer 

Delliuns 

Andrews  (TX) 

Britt 

Dicks 

Annumlo 

Brookx 

DinceU 

Anthony 

Brown  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Awte 

Dowdy 

BaniM 

Cwper 

Downey 

Bates 

Carr 

Durhin 

BcdeU 

ChappeU 

Dwyer 

BeUenMn 

Clarke 

Dymally 

Bennett 

CoeUio 

Eariy 

Bechune 

CotemanCMO) 

Edgar 

BevOI 

Coleman  (TX> 

Edwards  (CA) 

Blaol 

Cooper 

Emerson 

Boditert 

Coushlln 

Erdreich 

xn.) 

rMceU 

Paalo 

Fenmro 

Fields 

Pish 

FMppo 

Poley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gliclunan 

Gonaalcs 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hanunerachmidt 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hixhtower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffonto 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kocovsek 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Uplnskl 


Applecate 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bsteman 

Berculer 

Bllirakis 

BlUey 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chandler 

dinger 

CoaU 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans (LA) 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Gingrich 


(LA) 
LofigdCD) 
Lujan 
Luken 
MarK'y 
Markey 


Mavroules 

MaawU 

MeCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Ml>("'«>' 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Minlah 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

NAYS-143 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hller 

Hlllls 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Loetner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 


Marriott 


Roybal 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Bcheuer 

Schrocder 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorakl 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Klartln  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McE>wen 

McOrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Seal 

NIchoU 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parrls 

Paturson 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Ray 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Schaefer 

Sensenbreiuier 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith.  Robert 


Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 


Tkuke  Whlttaker 

Tauiln  Winn 

Thomas  (CA)  Wolf 

Vaadergriff  WylJe 

Walker  Young  (FU 

Weber  Zaehau 
Whltehurst 
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AuCoin 

Badham 

Berman 

Boner 

Bonker 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Duncan 

Florio 

Foglletu 

Poreythe 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gradison 

Hansen  (UT) 


Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heft«l 

Holt 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaaen 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (PL) 

Levine 

Uoyd 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCain 

McNulty 

Mica 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 
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QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shustcr 

SiUandcr 

Simon 

Sisiaky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Stratton 

Torres 

Trailer 

Vucanovlch 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerti  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rowland  for.  with  Mrs.  Vucanovlch 
against. 

Mr.  Sisisky  for.  with  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  SUJander 
against. 

Mr.  Derrick  for,  with  Mr.  Frenzel  against. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr. 
Badham  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  M<K:aln  against. 

lilr.  Florio  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Bonker  for.  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

Mrs.  Schneider  for.  with  Mr.  Chappie 
against. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DURBIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EIXFLANATION 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  during  the  rollcall  vote  this 
morning  on  the  motion  of  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3133.  HUD-independent  agen- 
cies appropriations.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  present. 
The  House  approved  the  motion  by  a 
vote  of  324  to  2. 


REPORT    ON    HA.    S191.    TREAS- 
URY.    POSTAL    SERVICE.    AND 
GENERAL     GOVERNMENT     AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1984 
BCr.  ROTBAL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged repo^  (Rept.  No.  98-229)  on  the 
biU  (H.R.   3191),  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  UlL 


REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HJl.  3191. 
TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1984 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  3191)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  UA  Postal  Service. 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  section 
303(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re(|uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing with  Kgard  to  the  schedule.  A  lot 
of  Members  are  inquiring  about  the 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
since  there  had  been  some  confusion 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  votes  tomorrow  or  not.  and  what 
the  schedule  is  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
perhaps  we  could  receive  the  schedule 
for  next  week,  too. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Idr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

At  this  time  we  would  expect  to  take 
up  the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 
We  wotUd  like  to  finish  that  tonight. 
If  we  do  not  finish  it  tonight,  we  will 
conclude  It  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  we  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
and  adjotm  by  3  p.m. 

If  we  aiie  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  legislative  appropriation  biU  and 


time  remains,  we  will  take  up  HJl. 
2915.  the  State  Department  and  relat- 
ed agencies  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
1984  and  1985. 

In  any  event,  we  would  expect  to 
finish  by  3  o'clock  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  we  come  in  at  noon.  We 
liave  seven  suspensions,  but  we  will 
postpone  votes  on  those  suspensions 
imtil  the  completion  of  legislative 
business  Monday. 

There  still  remains  one  suspension 
on  which  we  need  to  vote  l)efore  we 
conclude  today.  We  had  put  it  off 
unto  the  last  part  of  today's  session 
and  that  is  the  suspension  on  the  bill 
debated  yesterday.  S.  639.  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  is  anticipated  that 
that  vote  would  not  occur  imtil  after 
consideration  and  completion  of  the 
legislative  appropriation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  After  consideration 
of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

Then  on  Monday  after  we  have  de- 
iMtted  the  seven  suspensions,  we  would 
begin  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  complete  its  consider- 
ation on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  weelc  we  would  take  up  State.  Jus- 
tice appropriations;  Treasury-Postal 
m>propriations:  and  Agriculture  appro- 
priations. 

We  would  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday,  coming  in  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday.  If 
we  are  able  to  complete  this  schedule, 
we  will  have  completed  six  of  the  regu- 
lar departmental  appropriations  biUs 
by  the  end  of  next  week. 

Mr.  ITS^aiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

IBx.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  to  say  energy  and  water 
would  come  up  on  Monday  for  general 
debate?  It  was  my  imderstanding  it 
would  not  come  up  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  it  has  been 
changed.  It  will  be  started  on  Monday 
and  completed  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Which  changed  copy 
does  the  gentleman  have? 

Btr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  the  most  re- 
cently revised  schedule  which  calls  for 
consideration  of  the  energy  and  water 
appropriation  bill  on  Monday  and  its 
conclusion  on  Tuesday. 

The  committee  requested  this 
change.  This  was  not  a  change  engi- 
neered at  the  whim  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BCYERS.  Is  there  any  possibility 
that  the  gentleman  cannot  read  the 
writing  on  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  altogether 
possible. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  State-Justice  and 
Commerce  appropriation  bill  would 
then  be  scheduled  to  come  up  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  State-Justice  ap- 
propriations bill  would  come  Wednes- 
day. 

D  1710 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  we  do  expect  to  go 
ahead  and  complete  legislative  branch 
appropriations  tonight;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  would  be  our 
fond  hope. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  it  is  clear,  then,  that 
we  can  expect,  in  all  likelihood,  to 
have  votes  tomorrow,  on  Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  do  not  see  any 
way  to  avoid  that,  if  we  are  to  sta*'  on 
our  schedule.  Votes  tomorrow  e.  .icr 
in  completion  of  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  or,  if  we  have  com- 
pleted it  this  eveniiig.  then  votes  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  tomorrow. 

liifr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  indicate,  on 
energy  and  water  appropriations, 
whether  or  not  amendments  would  be 
imder  consideration  on  Monday,  or 
just  general  debate? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  do  not  have  any  clear  guidance 
on  that  from  the  committees.  I  would 
presume  that  there  is  1  hour  of  gener- 
al debate  and  that  we  would  expect  to 
begin  consideration  of  amendments  on 
Monday,  time  permitting. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  respond  to  one  other 
question  that  I  hear  a  numlier  of 
Members  asking:  Do  we  have  any  idea 
of  how  late  it  is  anticipated  the  House 
will  l)e  in  session  tonight,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  taking  up  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations?  There  are. 
apparently,  some  amendments  pend- 
ing that  will  be  debated  and  voted  on. 
plus  we  have  this  additional  remaining 
suspension  bill  that  has  been  carried 
over.  I  know  a  lot  of  Members  would 
like  to  know  that.  Some  of  them  have 
actually  planned  to  leave  tonight,  up 
until  this  change  in  schedule  for  to- 
morrow was  annoimced. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I 
could  give  the  gentleman  a  very  clear 
and  dependable  answer.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  with  the  sulicom- 
mittee  chairman  who  is  managing  this 
bill.  He  believes  that  it  can  be  handled 
very  expeditiously.  If  that  turns  out 
not  to  be  the  case,  then  the  Commit- 
tee will  rise  at  a  reasonable  hoiu-.  I  do 
not  want  to  give  a  specific  hour  be- 
cause that  encourages  dilatory  tactics, 
if  there  \>e  any  so  inclined.  It  also  frus- 
trates the  efforts  of  those  who  might 
find  it  possible  to  complete  the  bill  if 
we  were  able  to  stay  for  15  more  min- 
utes. So  let  us  just  stay  with  it  in  time 
and  see  how  we  do.  and  if  we  do  not 
show  signs  of  progress,  then  we  will 
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rtae  at  a  faiiiy  reawmable  hour.  We  do 
not  expect  to  be  here  more  than  a 
couple  more  hours. 

Mr.  LOTT.  There  is  no  chance  the 
House  will  vote  on  the  suspension 
before  w«  go  to  the  legislative  branch 
approiwlatlon  biU? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No:  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  the  plan  is  that  the  legislative 
branch  apiHoiHiation  bill  will  be  taken 
up  immediately. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  trusts  the  majority 
leader  would  give  in  fuU  the  schedule 
for  next  week  during  tomorrow's  ses- 
sion, in  the  event  there  would  be  any 
changes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  HJl.  3135.  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  and  tabu- 
lar material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Cmnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
tUXoa,  of  the  bill  (HJl.  3135)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COlflirTTKB  OP  THS  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R  3135.  with  Bfr.  DS  la  Gabza  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  uiuuiimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

BCr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  present  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  the  House.  At  the  outset.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  help  and  support  throughout  the 
hearings  and  markup  process.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  in- 
cluded Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
MuKTHA  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Bocgs 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hichtower  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Trazlek  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  who  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  his  position  as  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Conte  of  Massachusetts, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  Approprations  Committee,  Mr. 
Mters  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Porter  of  Illi- 
nois, and  of  course.  Mr.  Whitten  of 
Mississippi,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  is  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

KKCOICMEIIDATIONS  POR  PISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  contains  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  totaling 
$1,210,644,200,  of  which  $719,926,200  is 
for  congressional  operations.  These 
figures  exclude  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  in  accord  with 
the  long-term  practice  under  which 
each  body  determines  its  own  house- 
keeping requirements. 

The  budget  requests 
the  committee  totaled 
The    recommendation 
less  than  was  requested. 

The  overall  appropriations  recom- 
mended are  only  $3,721,937  over  the 
amounts  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  current  year  level,  which  in- 
cludes the  amounts  in  the  House 
passed  supplemental.  This  is  less  than 
1  percent  above  the  current  level  of 
legislative  branch  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  If  you  consider  inflation- 


considered  by 
$1,227,335,200. 
$16,691,000 


and  the  current  rate  is  about  5  per- 
cent—we have  actually  reduced  the 
size  of  the  legislative  budget.  In  the 
face  of  constant  inflation  over  the  past 
several  years,  this  budget  is  far  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  increases  in  prices  and 
wages. 

In  general,  very  few  increases  for 
workload  expansion  have  been  al- 
lowed, and  then  only  when  the  work 
of  the  Congress  has  so  required  or 
where  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers' investment  in  legislative 
branch  resources.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Committee  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  for  employee 
cost-of-living  pay  raises  and  other 
mandatory  items  and  for  a  selected 
number  of  the  increases  made  neces- 
sary because  of  rising  prices.  These  in- 
creases have  been  largely  offset  by  re- 
ductions in  worldoad  expansion,  equip- 
ment, alterations,  repairs,  and  in  the 
effects  of  legislation. 

We  have  allowed  only  33  of  103  new 
Jobs  requested,  but  other  cuts  in  the 
employment  base  will  enable  us  to  end 
up  with  18  less  jobs  in  the  legislative 
branch  than  we  now  have  authorized. 

But  I  believe  we  have  been  careful  to 
insure  that  the  essential  operations 
necessary  to  support  the  Congress 
have  been  preserved. 

This  is  virtually  the  same  budget  as 
last  year.  The  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1983  level  is  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

And  this  is  not  just  a  1-year  phe- 
nomenon, Mr.  Chairman.  Since  1979 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
5.3  percent,  while  the  Federal  budget 
has  grown  at  an  11.6  percent  rate— all 
this  during  a  time  when  annual  infla- 
tion has  been  8  percent.  The  Federal 
budget  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  over 
twice  as  fast  as  the  legislative  branch 
budget.  In  the  meantime,  our  budget 
has  declined  in  real  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  again  tell  the 
taxpayers  that  the  legislative  branch 
is  participating  completely— as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  showing  the 
way— in  the  process  of  fiscal  restraint. 
Every  Member  of  this  Ixxiy  can  report 
to  his  constituents  that  fiscal  responsi- 
bility begins  at  home— here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  under 
permission  which  I  have  already  ob- 
tained. I  will  insert  a  tabulation  detail- 
ing the  committee  recommendations 
in  comparative  form: 
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RKvnnn  AcnvRin 
The  Members  may  be  interested  to 
know  there  are  a  number  of  revenue 
activities  within  the  legislative  branch 
which  wlU  return  over  $96  million 
before  expenses  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  fiscal  year  1983.  In- 
cluded in  this  estimate  is  $2  million  to 
the  Capitol  powerplant  in  reimburse- 
ments for  heating  and  air-condition- 
ing. $9.5  million  from  copyright  fees 
and  the  sale  of  catalog  cards  and  pub- 
lications by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
$7.5  million  in  gift  and  trust  fund 
income.  $$4  million  from  the  sale  of 
Oovemment  documents  through  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 


ments, and  $13.1  million  from  various 
other  reimbursable  activities  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribimal.  Savings  attributable  to 
General  Accounting  Office  activities 
total  approximately  $5.9  million, 
which  also  have  an  offsetting  effect  on 
total  Federal  finances. 

MAJOR  ITEICS  IM  BILL 
TITLS  I— COMGRESSIOHAL  OPERATIONS 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$719,926,200  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
seven  major  areas  of  congressional  or 
direct  congressional  support  activity. 
These  include  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Joint  items,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  Congressional 


Budget  Office,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol— except  Senate  and  Library 
buildings  and  grounds— the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  congres- 
sional printing  and  binding. 

ROUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES  AND  JOINT  ITEMS 

The  aUowance  of  $510,387,200  for 
the  House  and  joint  items  for  1984  in- 
cludes an  amount  of  $384,062,000  for 
the  operations  of  the  House  itself. 

RECOMMENDED  REDUCTIONS 

The  total  recommendation  for  con- 
gressional operations  is  $6,885,000  less 
than  was  requested.  Included  in  this 
decrease  Is:  a  reduction  of  $150,000  in 
funding  requested  for  the  contingent 
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expenses  of  the  House— due  to  im- 
proveinents  in  the  of fldal  trsnserlbinc 
of  coomittee  hettrtngs:  a  markdown  of 
$50,000  in  the  Joint  Bonoomic  Com- 
mittee budget:  a  reducUon  of  $667,000 
under  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Techndocy  Asaessment:  $451,000  less 
than  requested  by  the  Cmigresslonal 
Budget  Offlee:  the  deferral  of  certain 
projects  and  other  downward  adjust- 
ments totaling  $1,427,000  in  the 
budget  of  the  Architect;  a  reduction  of 
$1,160,000  tta  the  operation  of  the 
CongiesBional  Research  Service;  and  a 
reductkm  of  $2,057,000  in  cmigression- 
al  printing  and  binding. 

TRU  n— OTRn  Aemcns 
A  total  of  $490,718,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  six  agencies  carried  in 
title  n  of  the  MIL  This  allowance  is  an 
increase  of  $16.494.00O-only  3.5  per- 
cent—over the  current  level  of  appro- 
priations and  $9,806,000  leas  than  re- 
quested. 

The  agencies  that  are  included  in 
this  title  of  the  biU  and  the  amounts 
recommended  are  as  follows:  First.  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  $2,018,000;  second.  Li- 
brary of  Congress  -except  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service— 
$176,994,000:  third.  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  library  buildings  and  grounds. 
$5,230,000:  fourth.  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal.  $195,000;  fifth.  Government 
Printing  Office— except  congressional 
printing  and  binding— $39,120,000:  and 
sixth.  General  Accounting  Office. 
$267,161,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
rftiqii  all  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  OHnmittee  for  the  various 
agencies  funded  in  this  title  of  the  bill, 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few.  Our 
goieral  policy  has  been  to  provide 
only  the  resources  necessary  to  main- 
tain activities  at  the  ciirrent  level  and 
to  fund  mandatory  increases.  Only  33 
of  the  103  new  permanent  staff  re- 
quested have  been  allowed.  In  addi- 
ti<Hi.  a  reduction  of  51  positions  under 
current  staffing  has  been  made.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  employment  base  of  18  po- 
sitions. Overall,  we  have  actually  re- 
duced the  level  provided  by  121  posi- 
tions under  the  prospective  level  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

We  haVe  allowed  $1,300,000  to  con- 
tinue a  program  to  preserve  Library  of 
Cmgress  collections  using  mass  de- 
ackUflcation  and  optical  disk  tech- 
niques. These  techniques  will  benefit 
libraries,  archives,  and  collections  of 
vast  amounts  of  paper  documents  ev- 
erywhere. Resurfacing  of  the  East 
Plaaa  and  roadways  are  provided  as 
are  various  other  repairs  to  the  Cap- 
itol and  House  office  buildings.  Addi- 
tlcmal  personnel  at  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  ability  of  that  agency  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  Members,  and  sev- 
eral positions  were  provided  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  services  needed 


to  improve  public  access  to  the  collec- 
tions. 

TTTU  III— OaiKIAL  psovuiom 

Section  304  reduces  the  legal  salaries 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  cer- 
tain other  high-level  Government  ex- 
ecutives, primarily  executive  levels  I. 
n.  and  III  and  comparable  officials 
such  as  Cabinet  officers,  deputy, 
under,  and  assistant  secretaries,  and 
heads  of  non-Cabinet  agencies,  to  the 
salary  rates  currently  being  paid— 
except  for  Senators  who  were  covered 
by  a  special  exemption  to  the  Decem- 
ber 1983  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
This  wlU  preclude  the  posslbUity  of 
prospective  $7.000-$10.000  salary  in- 
creases for  the  positions  which  would 
ordinarily  ensue  because  these  salaries 
have  been  capped  for  several  years 
and  have  not  been  adjusted  for  each 
annual  cost-of-living  increase  provided 
to  all  Federal  employees  and  officials 
under  the  law.  By  reducing  the  so- 
called  legal  rate  of  these  salaries  to 
the— lower— salaries  actually  being 
I»id.  the  Members  and  other  officials 
will  forego  any  possibility  of  catch  up 
to  the  salaries  otherwise  due  under 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  sUtutes. 
The  so-called  asterisked  rates  in  the 
general  schedule  are  not  affected  by 
the  language  in  the  bill.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  5  U.S.C.  5308. 
and  related  statutes. 

Section  304  applies  to  individuals  in 
all  three  branches.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  informally  esti- 
mated that  the  legal  salary  rate  reduc- 
tion will  apply  to  819  positions  broken 
down  as  follows: 


Executive  branch... 
Legislative  branch . 
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565 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  fiscal  year  1984  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill.  The  com- 
mittee report  explains  our  actions  in 
much  more  detail,  and  is  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  committee  has  little  discretion 
as  far  as  the  amounts  for  the  House 
and  the  Joint  items  of  the  Congress 
are  concerned.  Salaries,  allowances, 
and  expenses  of  the  Members,  special 
and  select  committee  funding,  and 
other  items  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  are  already  in  effect 
through  the  adoption  of  House  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Where  the  committee 
has  discretion,  it  has  been  exercised. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  my  remarks,  the 
committee  is  recommending  an  overall 
reduction  under  the  budget  of 
$16,691,000  and  only  33  of  the  103  new 
positions  requested  have  been  allowed. 
We  are  reducing  the  employment  base. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  in 
voting  for  this  budget,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  one  I  think  all 
the  Members  can  support  and  identify 
with  diuring  this  period  of  extreme 
budget  austerity. 

I  recommend  that  it  be  approved. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  my  self  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

itx.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  say  for 
the  record  that  indeed  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  in  this  first  year  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  work  with  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio),  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
House  who  participate  in  this  commit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  support  of  this  measure  the 
House  should  recognize  that  this  bill 
recommends  a  total  of  $1,210,644,000 
in  new  budget  authority.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  bill  is  $16,691,000 
less  than  was  requested. 
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The  bill,  if  the  pending  supplemen- 
tals  reported  to  the  House  are  includ- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1983  figure,  re- 
flects a  reduction  of  $17,778,063  under 
the  1983  level. 

This  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  first,  and  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  bill  does  not 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  inflation,  and 
as  my  chairman  has  indicated,  it 
therefore  Is  a  decline  in  terms  or  real 
cost  to  the  budget. 

At  this  moment,  if  we  reflect  the  full 
1983  appropriation  plus  the  supple- 
mental, this  bill  does  not  even  main- 
tain a  level  that  reflects  a  5-percent 
adjustment  in  inflation:  indeed,  the 
growth  is  approximately  1.4  percent. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  while  many  people  tend  to  point 
at  this  bill  and  take  shots  at  it  in 
terms  of  it  reflecting  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  House,  only  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  biU  is  reflected  in 
those  costs.  The  balance  represents 
very  important  elements  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  support  organizations  for 
the  people's  house,  organizations  such 
as  the  Library  of  Congress,  organiza- 
tions such  as  GAG,  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  in  the  gener- 
al debate  at  this  time.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Salaries.  Omcras  and  Employeis 
For  compensation  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$44,639,000.  including:  Office  of  the  Clerk. 
$12,502,000:  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
including  overtime,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$17,173,000:  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper,  in- 
cluding overtime,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$6,185,000:  Office  of  the  Postmaster. 
$1,845,000,  including  $36,205  for  employ- 
ment of  substitute  messengers  and  extra 
services  of  regular  employees  when  required 
at  the  salary  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $15,123 
per  annum  each;  Office  of  the  Chaplain. 
$68,000;  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian,  in- 


cludlng  the  Parliamentarian  and  $2,000  for 
pseparinf  tfee  Digest  of  Rules.  $576,000;  for 
aalarlM  and  expenses  of  the  Off  toe  of  the 
Law  Revlilon  Counael  of  the  House. 
$741,000:  fo^  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Offtoe  of  the  Legialatlve  Counsel  of  the 
House.  $3,065,000:  six  minority  employees. 
$404,000:  the  House  Democratic  Steering 
Committee  and  Caucus.  $641000:  the  House 
Republican  Conference.  $543,000:  and  Other 
Authorised  femployees.  $677,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  neceaaary 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officcra  and 
employees  ander  this  head  msy  be  trans- 
ferred between  the  varioua  offices  and  ac- 
tivities within  this  appropriation.  "Salaries. 
Officers  and  Employees",  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Comsiittee  on  Api»opriatlons  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FAZtO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  apeti  to  amend- 
ment at  ady  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomlat 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  ri^t  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  if  he  Intends  to  cut 
off  debate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PA2I0.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield.  I  hove  no  plans  at  this  time  to 
cut  off  debate.  I  am  h<q;>eful  we  can 
make  progress  on  the  biU.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  amendments  are  the  kind 
that  we  oould  dispose  of  without  a 
lengthy  debate,  but  again.  I  think  we 
understand  there  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row, so  there  is  no  point  in  attempting 
to  cut  off  debate. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  and  try  to 
finish  tonight  if  possible,  but  I  have 
no  present  intention  to  limit  debate. 

Vtt.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
have  to  object  at  this  time.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  along  further,  before 
we  grant  a  unanimous-consent  request 
of  this  type,  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  are  some  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CleCk  read  as  follows: 

COMMITrXX  EUTLOTSn 

For  professional  and  clerical  employees  of 
standing  coaunlttees.  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appkx>priatloiis  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  $34,734,000. 

AMKNDMKIIT  OrRRSD  ST  MX.  WALKB 

Mr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waucbl*  On 
page  3.  line  22,  strike  out  "$34,734,000"  and 
insert  In  lies  thereof  "$33,636,750". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  over 
recent  weeks  on  the  floor  about  the 
kind  of  deficits  that  we  are  nmnlng  up 
in  Government  and  the  kinds  of 
money  thgt  is  being  spent.  Often  the 
criticism  16  made  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Right  now  we  are 
discussing  the  operations  of  this  body 
and  we  ought  to  discuss  what  we  are 


doing  In  terms  of  adding  to  the  deficit 
in  Uie  moneys  that  we  spend  as  welL 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
would  save  us  some  money,  but  an  im- 
portant amount  of  money,  it  seems  to 
me.  It  would  save  us  $1.1  million  In  the 
q>aiding  in  this  bill.  Why  offer  this 
amendment,  and  why  this  particular 
section? 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  that  over  the  last  sever- 
al years  we  have  seen  an  escalation  in 
the  numbers  of  people  who  are  serving 
on  committee  staffs.  We  have  seen  the 
support  staff  in  the  committees  of  this 
body  increase  astronomically.  This  is 
one  of  the  places  where  large  amoimts 
of  funding  are  spent  on  activities  that 
directly  relate  to  the  work  of  the 
Members  of  this  particular  body. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  while  some 
growth  in  that  particular  area  might 
be  JusUfied.  that  we  should  not  Justify 
an  8-percent  increase  in  overall  spend- 
ing between  last  year  and  this  year  at 
a  time  when  inflation  is  running  at 
about  3  percent  or  less;  that  a  reasona- 
ble kind  of  figure  would  be  to  at  least 
stay  within  the  historic  amounts  of  In- 
'  crease  that  we  have  had  over  the  last  5 
years. 

When  I  go  back  and  take  a  look  at 
the  budgets  allocated  for  committee 
staff  over  the  last  5  years.  I  find  that 
they  have  grown  over  that  5-year 
period  by  about  26  percent.  That  aver- 
ages out  to  about  5  percent  a  year.  so. 
therefore,  what  I  am  offering  is  an 
amendment  that  says  we  ought  to  in- 
crease this  year's  budget  by  only  5  per- 
cent. That  would  save  us  $1.1  million. 
It  would  be  $1.1  million  that  the  tax- 
payer would  not  have  to  spend  for  the 
operation  of  the  Congress.  It  would  be 
$1.1  million  that  would  not  be  added 
onto  the  deficit  of  the  country.  And 
yet  it  would  still  allow  us,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  operate  our  committee  staffs 
and  to  operate  this  body  in  a  totally 
adequate  manner. 

So  what  my  amendment  would  do  is, 
in  place  of  the  $34,734,000  the  commit- 
tee has  proposed  for  spending  on  com- 
mittee staffs  next  year,  instead  I 
would  make  that  $33,636,750  and 
thereby  save  a  little  bit  of  money  in 
the  House  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  adop- 
tion of  this  savings  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
point  out  that  at  least  in  the  brief 
time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
peruse  this  amendment,  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  as  to  what  the 
1983  level  actually  is.  The  level  that  I 
believe  was  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  neglected  to  in- 
clude the  supplemental  which  has 
passed  this  body  and  is  moving  in  the 
other  body. 

Adding  that  figure  to  the  1983  ap- 
propriation already  enacted,  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  really  Judge  what  the 


increase  would  be  from  1  year  to  the 
next.  Comparing  fiscal  year  1983  and 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  figure  in  the  bill 
we  have  presented  would  be  about  a  3- 
percent  increase.  Therefore,  we  are  far 
below  the  5-percent  figure  the  gentle- 
man says  he  is  attempting  to  reach, 
and  certainly  nowhere  near  the  8-per- 
cent figure  that  he  implies  we  have  at- 
tempted to  accomplisl)  through  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

During  the  period  1980  to  1983.  the 
House  has  reduced  the  niunber  of 
staff  pec^le  who  work  for  committees 
in  this  body  by  143  people.  We  have 
made,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  significant 
net  staffing  reduction  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  this  very  bill.  We  are 
continuing  to  hold  down  the  niunber 
of  Jobs  that  exist  in  the  legislative 
branch.  There  will  be  18  less  jobs  in 
the  legislative  branch  after  this  bill  is 
enacted  than  there  were  before,  and 
last  year  we  also  reduced  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  legislative  branch. 

So  I  think  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  addressing  of  the  overall  issues 
of  overstaffing  throughout  this 
branch  of  Government,  as  well  as  spe- 
cifically within  congressional  oper- 
ations, we  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
\x  concerned  about. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yitAA  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  and  just  for  a 
point  of  clarification,  in  your  original 
presentation  you  pointed  out  to  the 
House  that  although  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  this  budget,  it  is  a  relatively 
modest  one,  given  the  duties  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Slightly  over  1  percent. 

Mr.  ROEliCER.  Right.  And  you 
object  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  saying  that 
the  net  effect  would  be  a  3-percent  in- 
crease rather  than  the  5-percent  in- 


crease. 
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The  gentleman  points  out  that  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  House 
staff  has  gone  down.  If  that  is  true, 
where  is  the  additional  money  going? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may. 
of  course,  pay  some  of  our  personnel 
more  through  the  process  of  merit 
raises,  as  well  as  salary  adjustments 
because  of  cost-of-living  increases.  I 
was  going  back  over  a  3-year  span.  too. 
when  I  talked  about  the  reduction  in 
the  niunber  of  employees  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

But  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  to  reiterate  is  that  we  are  talk- 
ing alx>ut  less  than  a  5-percent  in- 
crease. When  we  total  the  1983  fiscal 
year  bill  and  the  supplementals,  we 
are  not  talking  about  an  8-percent  in- 
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crease:  we  aie  well  below  the  5  percent 
the  genUemaD  indlcateB  he  is  hoping 
to  »ni»f«p»««»'  through  this  smend- 
ment. 

Iff.  ROEBIXR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  Faeio). _,„ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  ran  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
th^fik  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  gueas  to  some  extoit  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  comparing  this  appro- 
priation with  last  year's  first  appro- 
iviation  rather  than  with  the  supple- 
mentals  that  were  approved,  and  if 
indeed  that  amounts  to  a  3-percent 
rather  than  a  5-percent  increase,  again 
I  guess  I  plead  guilty  to  that. 

My  proldem  with  the  whole  proce- 
dure as  outlined  by  the  gentleman  is 
that  I  have  got  some  problem  with  the 
idea  of  supplementals.  and  particular- 
ly around  hen  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
pretty  much  say  what  it  is  we  are 
going  to  spend  in  this  body. 

We  constantly  blame  the  supplemen- 
tals that  we  have  passed  in  other  ap- 
propriatimis  on  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
mintetratlMi  requests  them,  and  we 
sometimes  indicate  that  that  is  almost 
resulting  from  mismanagement  on 
their  part  Here  is  a  case  where  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  working  with 
supplementals.  and  maybe  the  place  to 
start  is  by  ignoring  last  year's  supple- 
mental and  going  back  to  the  original 
api»opriatlon  and  basing  this  year's 
appropriati<Ht  on  that.  Maybe  I  would 
feel  somewhat  more  comfortable  with 
the  gentleman's  position  if  he  could 
tell  us  that  there  are  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  supplementals  for  legislative 
appropriati<ms  in  the  upcoming  year. 

Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  say 
that? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  point,  if  you  will,  one  of 
the  more  important  developments  in 
this  subcommittee  during  this  last 
year — and  I  cmnmeBd  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  for  it— is  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  depend 
upon  low  projections  at  the  beginning 
of  an  VK>roprlation  bill  and  then  rely 
upon  a  suiw>lemental  later.  Within  this 
Mil,  sectiim  by  section,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  effort  to  lock  in  the 
cost  that  we  anticipate  for  the  entire 
year,  with  great  pressure  and  public 
commitment  to  attempt  to  avoid  the 
sizable  supplemental  process. 

It  is  critical  to  recognize  that  last 
year  the  supplementals  for  running 
the  House  were  absolutely  necessary. 
and  it  passed  overwhelming  here.  It 
was  because  of  a  past  policy  that  the 
subcommittee   chairman    and    I    dis- 
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agreed  with.  So.  frankly,  in  view  of 
that,  the  very  sUght  adjustment  here 
of  3  percent  is  a  reflection  of  an  at- 
tempt, even  in  terms  of  our  own  per- 
sonnel, to  hold  down  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  public  the  need  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  Govenment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wauodi.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fazio  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  with  my 
amendment  there  would  be  a  3-per- 
cent adjustment.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  was  representating  that 
with  the  committee  language  there 
would  be  a  3-percent  increase.  I  think 
that  what  the  gentleman  was  saying— 
and  as  I  say,  to  that  I  plead  guilty— is 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  3-percent 
upward  adjustment  with  my  amend- 
ment, which  Is  precisely  in  line  with 
where  inflation  is  right  now.  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  totally 
reasonable  kind  of  solution. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  C^ialr- 
man.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that 
is  somewhat  below  the  inflation  rate. 

Mr.  OBEY.  li«r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  think  it  would  be  useful  to  put 
this  in  perspective  since  the  issue  of 
supplementals  has  been  raised.  The 
fact  is  that  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  about  $13  billion  in 
supplementals  so  far  this  year.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved approximately  $5.5  billion,  it 
has  deferred  about  $8  billion,  and  we 
have  come  in  about  $300  million  under 
the  President's  request  on  those  sup- 
plementals. 

Second,  Just  to  put  in  perspective 
what  the  relative  degree  of  stringency 
has  been  branch  to  branch.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  other  two  agencies 
that  deal  with  the  crucial  economic 
and  budgetary  questions  facing  the 
country  came  in  for  an  Increase.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
came  in  for  a  20-percent  increase,  and 
the  Council  on  Economic  Advisers 
came  in  for  an  18-percent  increase.  I 
think  that  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress is  quite  modest  when  compared 
to  those  requests. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  If  I  could  Indicate 
tWs  to  the  committee,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  we  have  ac- 
complished   our    purpose    far   better 
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than  the  other  branches  of  Oovem- 
ment  in  recmt  years.  We  are  at  half 
the  rate  of  increase  in  general  that 
has  occurred  in  the  executive  branch 
over  the  last  several  years.  So  I  think 
the  committee  has  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

We  are  talking  now,  in  terms  of  stat- 
utory staff,  of  very  important  people, 
the  30  key  people  authorized  under 
rule  XI  of  the  House  who  are  essen- 
tially serving  each  one  of  our  authoriz- 
ing committees  and  the  staffing  for 
Cdhunittees  on  Appropriations  and 
Budget.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  not  lose  the  capability  those 
people  provide  us.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  profligate  requests  coming 
from  committee  chairmen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has 
made  every  effort  to  reduce  costs 
through  its  authorization  process,  and 
I  would  continue  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  ISx.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  suggest  to  my 
colleaguee  that  before  they  vote  on  this 
particular  measure,  they  might  take 
into  consideration  the  general  climate 
in  which  we  approach  this  matter.  We 
have  a  difficult  economy  that  faces 
major  challenges  in  the  future.  The 
question  Is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  behave  responsibly  with  our 
own  budget. 

This  amendment  is  an  extremely 
modest  one.  All  it  does  is  to  suggest  a 
5-percent  increase  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation instead  of  an  8-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  appropriation. 

Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  can  look 
our  constituents  In  the  eye  and  sug- 
gest that  we  have  done  a  good  Job  in 
handling  our  committee  staffs?  Let  me 
give  the  Members  one  example— and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  the  worst— the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving.  That  committee  was  served  on 
by  my  predecessor  and  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Aspinall.  When  Congress- 
man Aspinall  came  to  this  body,  that 
committee  had  four  full-time  staff 
members,  and  it  had  more  work  and 
more  bills  and  more  business  than  it 
has  had  at  any  time  since.  When  Mr. 
Aspinall  left  and  Mr.  Johnson  came,  it 
had  gone  from  4  to  15  staff  members. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  left  and  I  came 
and  took  his  place,  it  had  gone  from  15 
to  69.  That  committee  now  has  72  full- 
time  staffers  doing  the  Job  that  4 
people  did.  and  their-  worldoad  has 
gone  down. 

That,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  the 
worst  example.  There  are  many  com- 
mittees that  are  far  worse.  How  can  we 
look  our  constituents  in  the  eye  and 
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even  pretqnd  that  we  have  dnae  a 
decent  Job  in  budgeting?  How  can  we 
evm  pretead  that  Mum  is  not  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  waste  in  our  commit- 
tee structure?  Every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  there  is. 

All  this  amendment  asks  Is  that  we 
not  increaie  that  abuse  even  further. 
It  merely  says,  give  us  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  pay  increase  that  is 
planned  and  not  one  that  is  above  it. 

We  can  look  over  the  appropriations 
for  these  committees  every  year  for 
the  iMkst  f  e!W  years,  and  they  show  sig- 
nificant increases  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rectmunend 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
before  we  waste  the  hardworking  tax- 
pajrers'  money  on  this  budget  further, 
we  examine  ourselves  and  see  if  we 
really  have  to  have  the  staffs  that  are 
there  and  If  we  really  have  to  increase 
them  mor& 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Itx.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
srielding. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  gentleman 
and  his  coknments  and  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us  to  attempt  to  focus 
upon  the  need  for  fiscal  constraint 
within  the  national  budgetary  process. 

The  difficulty  that  I  see  with  the 
amendment  before  us  involves  two 
lines  of  thought.  The  first  is  the  reali- 
ty that  the  amendment  before  us 
would  reduce  this  spedflc  amount  to 
$33,636,750.  That  is  slightly  below  the 
actual  total  amount  spent  last  year, 
which  was  a  total  of  $33,709,000. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man. I  am  looking  at  the  information 
that  was  prepared  by  the  committee 
that  is  available  to  all  the  Members, 
and  it  says  very  specifically.  1983.  ap- 
propriated and  enacted  to  date. 
$32,035,000.  So  I  think  the  commit- 
tee's own  Information  there  Indicates 
$32  million.  This  is  an  increase  that  is 
proposed,  but  not  a  great  increase. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tpe  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CTali- 
fomia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  awterial  the  gentleman  has 
before  him  does  not  i4>parently  in- 
clude the  $1,674,000  that  was  put  of 
the  supplemental  that  has  been 
passed. 

Bftr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Has  that 
supplemental  been  concluded  and  en- 
acted? I  am  not  sure  the  supplemental 
has  been  enacted  yet.  has  it?  It  may 
have  passed  this  House,  but  has  it 
been  enacted? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct.  Pre- 


sumlnc  there  is  a  decent  chance  the 
supplemental  will  go  forward  and  will 
likely  not  be  less  than  this  amount. 
the  reality  is  that  this  amendment 
brings  us  below  the  total  expenditure 
anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

But  there  is  another  important  item 
here  that  I  think  relates  to  the  way  we 
run  this  place.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  rules  were  changed  in  a  fash- 
ion that  does  not  allow  us  to  effective- 
ly get  to  the  budget  of  a  specific  com- 
mittee. Franldy.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's point  regarding  some  commit- 
tees having  more  staff  than  they 
ought  to  have.  The  difficulty  is  that 
we  cannot  control  that.  If  we  decide  to 
cut  $10  million  out  of  this  allocation. 
the  money  wiU  not  necessarily  be  re- 
duced from  those  committees  the  gen- 
tlonan  would  choose  to  reduce  and  I 
would  choose  to  reduce.  It  might  in- 
stead come  out  of  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee that  I  may  think  needs  addi- 
tional personnel,  for  instance.  The 
rules  have  created  a  cinnunstance  that 
disallow  our  effectively  doing  the  kind 
of  Job  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
doing  by  way  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  also  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  as  a 
House  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  have  the  courage 
and  the  strength  to  make  some  diffi- 
cult decisions  when  they  impact  us. 
That.  I  think,  is  what  is  important 
here. 

D  1740 

As  you  look  at  the  history  of  our 
staffing  and  our  spending  on  commit- 
tee staff  you  will  note  that  over  the 
last  10  years  we  have  allowed  the  cost 
of  our  committee  staff  to  increase  ap- 
proximately 300  percent.  Committee 
staff  itself,  personal  staff  has  in- 
creased close  to  300  percent  over  the 
last  12  years. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  as 
we  see  these  large  increases  that  have 
evolved  over  the  years  and,  yes,  some 
of  them  have  been  institutionalized, 
obviously,  that  is  why  we  are  here  at 
this  high  figure,  that  we  cannot,  as  a 
body,  as  a  House  of  Representatives, 
show  some  leadership  and  effect  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  are  spending. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  California  when 
he  represents  that  this  proposal,  al- 
though a  5-percent  reduction,  al- 
though a  minor  reduction  in  dollars,  it 
is  $1.1  million,  would  represent  the  re- 
duction to  a  funding  level  of  less  than 
the  1983  levels. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Why 
should  we  not  as  a  House  stand  up  on 
this  issue  and  say  we  are  going  to 


make  some  hard  decisions  right  here 
on  our  staff,  we  are  going  to  reduce 
the  funding  of  our  staff  below  last 
year's  level? 

I  am  suire  that  within  our  staffing 
areas  we  can  find  the  1  percent  that 
this  represents,  or  the  3  percent  that 
this  represents  in  funding  to  take  it 
out  across  the  board  in  the  commit- 
tees. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
raised  the  issue  that  we  do  not  have 
control  over  specific  committees  and 
who  would  end  up  having  to  pass  the 
cost  of  this  reduction.  We  are  never 
going  to  have  control  over  that.  If  we 
accept  that  argument  we  are  never 
going  to  take  any  of  the  dif  f  iciQt  deci- 
sions as  a  body.  We  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  are  going  to  be  foreclosed 
from  the  ability  to  get  into  the  fund- 
ing issue  because  every  time  we  ad- 
dress it  we  are  going  to  find  this  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  can  specify 
where  the  funding  is  going  to  confront 
us. 

What  we  need  to  do  today  is  to  es- 
tablish clearly  within  this  body  that 
we  have  the  courage  to  make  some 
hard  decisions  when  it  comes  to  our 
spending  and  that  is  why  I  support 
this.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  think  most 
of  us  accept  the  fact  that  it  was  begin- 
ning in  the  mid-1970's  when  many  of 
the  problems  with  oiu*  economy  began 
to  take  over.  That  is  when  we  saw 
these  huge  increases  in  spending 
across  the  board  in  our  economy. 

In  1975  around  here  we  were  spend- 
ing about  $8.5  million  for  staffing  of 
committees.  The  committee  proposes 
we  now  spend  $34  million  for  those 
same  committees.  That  is  a  400-per- 
cent increase  in  a  period  of  time  of  less 
than  a  decade. 

My  question  is  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  businesses  out  there  that 
really  have  experienced  that  kind  of 
an  increase  during  that  time,  or 
whether  or  not  most  of  our  taxpaying 
citizens  in  our  districts  have  seen  their 
family  income  go  up  400  percent  in 
that  same  time.  Yet  here  we  see  tre- 
mendous increases  of  this  type  that 
those  taxpayers  and  those  businesses 
have  to  pay  for. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  figures  he  cities  are  more 
than  justified  by  the  actual  data  of 
spending  for  committees  over  the  last 
several  years. 

Mr.  GRECK3r.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  and  would  Just  con- 
firm his  view,  which  is  we  should  not 
take  a  snapshot  of  just  this  one  year 
and  refer  it  to  the  last  year.  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  the  area  of  what  we 
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have  done  in  committee  funding  over 
the  last  10  or  15  years  and  recognise 
the  fact  that  we  have  expanded  much 
faster  than  we  should  and  we  should 
see  some  reducticms  and  make  the 
hard  dedskms. 

Mr.  UUNTEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  ORBOO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Calif omia. 

llr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man tar  yielding.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

I  am  reminded  here  that  we  are  here 
not  Just  to  legislate  but  to  provide 
some  leadership.  I  think  it  is  difficult 
for  interest  groups  that  visit  the  Cap- 
itol and  that  look  forward  to  fimding 
for  their  programs  and  see  the  lar- 
gesse with  which  we  operate  on  the 
HUl.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  motivate 
them  to  want  to  exercise  constraints. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ORBOO.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  am  really  sorry  that  I  have  evident- 
ly m>set  the  pace  here.  We  have  man- 
aged to  change  the  rules  so  that  con- 
tnry  to  the  situation  that  prevailed  in 
my  first  year  we  are  unable  to  go  com- 
mittee by  committee. 

This  is  now  scheduled  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  most  Members  had 
wished  to  be  out  of  here,  and  we  can 
see  that  the  galleries  are  not  full  with 
the  press.  If  instead  of  talking  about 
how  much  we  are  going  to  be  spending 
on  our  committees  and  committee 
staff  we  were  talking  about  how  much 
we  were  going  to  spend  on  Members  of 
Congress  pay.  the  press  galleries 
would  be  overflowing  and  we  would  be 
hearing  the  hoots  and  hollers  on  this 
floor  as  to  how  important  a  position  it 
is  that  one  ought  to  take  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

But  when  we  merely  talk  about 
mending  $30-some-odd  million  as  a 
result  of  being  overstaffed,  somehow 
the  currency  of  thought  here  is  that 
we  ought  to  rush  it  through,  we  ought 
not  to  be  concerned  about  it.  We  have 
the  rather  strange  position  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side  who  would 
like  us  to  be  able  to  view  committee  by 
C(Hnmittee.  the  fact  that.  gee.  we  do 
not  have  the  chance  to  go  committee 
by  committee  right  now.  so  maybe  we 
ought  to  Just  give  up  and  go  home  and 
realise  that  we  have  already  been 
rolled  before  we  even  get  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  have  ccHne  to  this  floor  day  after 
day  and  have  heard  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
refer  to  the  Reagan  deficit  and  that 
this  President  has  brought  more  defi- 
cits than  any  other  President,  that  he 
is  spending  money  at  a  faster  rate 
than  any  other  President,  and  all  of  us 
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forgetting,  of  course,  we  hold  the 
purse  strtags  of  the  entire  Federal 
Oovemment  here.  Yet  now  that  we 
are  talking  about  what  we  are  going  to 
spend  in  our  own  committees  we 
should  say  do  not  worry  about  it.  we  at 
least  should  get  an  increase.  Do  not 
ever  go  down  because  we  assxmie  the 
number  of  people  we  have  working 
now  and  the  salaries  that  are  being 
paid  now  are  all  Justified  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  challenged  in  any  way. 
It  is  awfully  difficult  to  get  up  here 
and  talk  about  committees  because  we 
are  only  talking  about  committees  in 
general,  because  of  the  rules  and  we 
cannot  talk  about  them  specifically. 
But  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  come 
here  and  say  we  do  not  have  most  of 
our  committees  overstaffed.  We  all 
know  that  It  is  kind  of  like  a  secret 
that  we  have  here.  We  wink  at  it.  We 
do  not  want  anybody  else  to  know  it. 
It  is  a  closed  society  here. 

We  are  spending  too  much  money  on 
our  staff.  We  have  got  too  many 
people  on  our  staffs.  We  are  paying 
too  much  in  salaries  in  many  cases, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  address  that 
question. 

I  think  it  Is  rather  strange  that  we 
can  get  up  here  day  after  day  and 
criticize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  not  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities and  bringing  the  budget  into 
balance  when  we  Jiunp  up.  away  from 
the  possibility  that  we  might  spend 
less  next  year  than  we  are  going  to 
spend  this  year  as  if  we  have  to  accept 
the  premise  that  what  we  are  spending 
this  year  is  an  appropriate  level. 

We  ought  to  at  some  point  in  time 
address  the  fact  that  we  are 
overstaffed,  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  money,  and  that  if  we  are  going 
to  set  a  good  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government  we  ought  to 
start  doing  it  now. 

The  rules  have  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult, that  is  true.  The  rules  have  made 
it  virtually  impassible  for  an  amend- 
ment like  this  to  pass.  I  wUl  acknowl- 
edge that. 

The  scheduling  has  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  anybody  to  even  get  any  in- 
terest in  this.  There  is  almost  a  resent- 
ment that  seems  to  rise  in  this  place 
when  you  take  the  time  of  other  Mem- 
bers to  even  discuss  this  issue,  because 
we  know  that  the  steamroller  is 
coming.  It  is  not  a  train  coming*,  it  is  a 
steamroller,  and  we  ought  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  let  the  process  proceed. 
Unfortunately,  all  that  does.  I  think, 
is  to  increase  the  cynicism  that  many 
of  the  American  people  have  for  this 
bod^.  and  for  that  I  am  sorry.  I  think 
we  ought  to  address  ourselves  more 
specifically  and  more  forthrightly  to 
this  issue. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  OREOO.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  amounts  here  and  how 
small  in  relative  terms  of  the  entire 
budget  this  amount  is.  We  are  talking 
about  $1.1  million.  We  are  talking 
about  reducing  this  some  $34.7  million 
down  to  $33.6  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  House 
ought  to  be  able  to  summon  up  the 
courage  and  the  strength  and  the  in- 
testinal energy  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish a  $1.1  million  reduction  in  its 
staffing  levels,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  give  a  visible  sign  to  the 
people  who  are  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress and  petitioning  us  for  additional 
funds  in  a  time  of  severe  fiscal  re- 
straint that  we  have  the  courage  to 
make  some  decisions  that  impact  us 
and  we  will  have  the  courage,  there- 
fore, to  make  some  decisions  that 
impact  the  balance  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  probably  has 
some  small  businesses  in  his  area,  as  I 
do  in  my  area,  that  would  not  consider 
$1.1  million  to  be  an  insubstantial 
amount  and  could  probably  use  it  to 
tide  themselves  over  in  this  difficult 
period  of  time. 

Sometimes  being  in  this  place  for  a 
long  period  of  time  tends  to  close  our 
focus  to  those  things  that  are  of  im- 
portance to  our  people  back  home. 

The  CHAnuCAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  12,  noes  18. 

D  1750 

RXCOROKD  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  142.  noes 
213.  not  voting  77.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1531 

ATES-143 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dreler 

Early 

Emeraon 

Erlenbom 

Evans <IA) 

Fiedler 

Fleldi 

PranUln 

Oekac 

Olngrlch 

OUckman 

Ooodlinf 

Oramm 

Orcn 

Oundenon 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammecachmldt 

Hance 

Hanaen(IO) 
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Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bllirakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Couchlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 


Hartnett 

Hightower 

HUer 

HUUs 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hucfcaby 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luian 

Lungren 


Martin  (O.) 
Martin  (HC) 
I  (NT) 


Ray 

Regiila 
tUOte 
Rltter 
Roberta 


NOT  VOTINO-77 


Taylor 


(CA) 


MeCordy 


RogBis 


MCKenian 


MiIl«r(OH) 
Moore 


Rudd 

Sehaefer 

Scheuer 


VaadarJagt 
Vaadarfrtff 
WUgren 
Walker 


G-Brten 

OUn 

Ozley 

Packard 

Panto 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 


Ackeiman 


Sharp 
Bkeen 
Slattery 
Smith  (MJ) 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunrio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aaptn 


Biatca 
BedeU 
Bellenaon 
BeviU 


Boos 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonki 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

C3arke 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX> 

Cooper 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorian 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Bekart 


Spenoe 

Stenholm 

Stump 

NOB8-31S 

Powler 

Prank 

Puqua 

Oareia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaoo 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonnles 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(IN> 

HaU(OH) 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughe* 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kaatenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lukefl 

Lundine 

MiwKay 


Wtattchimt 

Whtttaker 

WilllaaM(OH) 

Winn 

Wtae 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Young  (PL) 

Zaehau 


Myers 

Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 


Obentar 

Obey 

Ortis 

Ottinaer 

Patterson 


Penny 

Pepper 

Petklna 

Pickle 

Porter 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

ReM 

Richardson 

RInaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roatenkowskl 

Roybal 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shannon 

Shdby 

Sikotaki 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Snyder 

Solars 

SpraU 

8t  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 


Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Brdreich 

Evans (IL) 

FkseeU 

Ptalo 

Peighan 

Periaiu 

Fish 

Plippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 


Markey 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maooll 

McCIoakey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mlkulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 


MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 


Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Thomas  (OA> 

Tonloelli 

Xowna 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Toung  (MO) 

Zabloeki 


AoCoin 


Caniey 

Chappie 

Cuttisy 

Clay 

OoDlna 

Conte 

Oonycis 

Ciaig 

Crockett 

Dickinson 
Dixon 


FogUetU 
Fonythe 


(OT) 


Haikln 


Hawkins 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaaen 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine 

Lloyd 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCain 

McOrath 

Mica 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Owens 

Panetta 

Psshayan 

Price 
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Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Roth 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith,  Denny 

Stratton 

Torres 

Trailer 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Wilson 

W<Htley 

Young  (AK) 


Other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ICr.  ERDREICH  and  Wx.  PEASE 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
VANDERORIFF  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Are  there  any  amendments  in  order 
under  clause  2(c).  rule  XXI? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
vote  aye;  those  oppose  to  the  motion 
will  vote  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  motion  is 
agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  will  now 
rise. 

D  1810 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAmBfAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
advise  the  gentleman  that  his  demand 
comes  too  late. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California)  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3135)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  and  for 


LEBANON  EBfEROENCT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  unfinished  business  is  the 
vote  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  639.  as  amended,  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned on  Wednesday.  Jime  1.  1983. 
and  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered. 

The  Cleili  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
639.  as  amended. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  276,  nays 
76.  not  voting  80.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  153] 

YEAS-276 

Ackerman 

Dicks 

Horton 

Akaka 

DingeU 

Howard 

Albosta 

Donnelly 

Hoyer 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Huckaby 

Andrews  (NO 

Downey 

Hughes 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dwyer 

Hunter 

Annunzio 

Dymally 

Jeffords 

Anthony 

Dyson 

Johnson 

Aspin 

Early 

Jones  (OK) 

Barnes 

Rrkart 

Kaptur 

BarUett 

Edgar 

Kasich 

Bateman 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kastenmeier 

Bates 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kemp 

BedeU 

Erdreich 

Kennelly 

Beilenson 

Erlenbom 

Kildee 

Bennett 

Evans  (IL) 

Kindness 

Bereuter 

PasceU 

Kogovsek 

Biaggi 

Fazio 

Kramer 

Bllirakls 

Peighan 

LaFalce 

Bliley 

Lagomarsino 

Boehlert 

Fiedler 

Lantos 

Boggs 

Pish 

Leath 

Boland 

FUppo 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boner 

Foley 

Leland 

Bonior 

Ford  (MI) 

Levin 

BorskI 

POrd(TN) 

Levitas 

Bosco 

Fowler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Boucher 

Frank 

Lewis  (FL) 

Boxer 

Franklin 

Upinski 

Breaux 

Puqua 

Livingston 

Britt 

Garcia 

Long  (LA) 

Brooks 

Gaydos 

Lott 

Broomfield 

Gejdenson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Gekas 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bryant 

Gephardt 

Lujan 

Burton 

Gibbons 

Luken 

Campbell 

Oilman 

Lundine 

Carper 

Gingrich 

Lungren 

Can- 

Gliclunan 

MacKay 

Chandler 

CJore 

Madigan 

Chappell 

Gray 

Markey 

Clarke 

Green 

Marriott 

dinger 

Gregg 

Martin  (IL) 

Coelho 

Guarini 

Martin  (NO 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gunderson 

Martin  (NY) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hall  (IN) 

Matsui 

Conable 

Hall  (OH) 

Mavroules 

Cooper 

Hamilton 

Mazzoli 

Corcoran 

Harrison 

McCandless 

Coughlin 

Hartnett 

McCloskey 

Coyne 

Hatcher 

McCoUum 

Daniel 

Hefner 

McCurdy 

Daub 

Hertel 

McDade 

E>avls 

Hightower 

McHugh 

de  la  Garza 

Hiler 

McKeman 

DeWine 

HiUis 

McKinney 
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McNulty 

Ratchford 

SundquM 

Mkbel 

ReM 

Swift 

mkiiMU 

Rlefaardson 

Synar 

imier(CA) 

Ridie 

Talloa 

MliMta 

RinaMo 

Tauke 

MlnWi 

RoWnaon 

Thomas  (CA) 

MllelieU 

Rodtow 

Thomas  (OA> 

Moaktey 

Roe 

TorrtceUi 

MOUntfi 

Rotcfs 

Towns 

MoUolian 

Rose 

UdaU 

Moody 

Roatcnkowskl 

VanderJact 

llarriM»<CT) 

Roukema 

VandergrUf 

Mmek 

Roybal 

Vento 

Murphy 

Ruaso 

WaKrcn 

Murtha 

Waxman 

Matcher 

Scheuer 

Weber 

Heal 

Wheat 

Nomk 

Schumer 

Whltehurst 

CBrten 

Seiberlint 

Whitley 

Oakar 

Shannon 

Whittaker 

Obentar 

Sharp 

Whitten 

Obey 

SJkorski 

Williams  (MT) 

OUn 

Skeen 

Williams  (OH) 

Ortli 

Smith  (IA> 

Winn 

OtUncer 

Smith  (NE) 

Wirth 

Osley 

Smith  (NJ) 

WlM 

Packard 

Snowe 

Wolf 

Parrii 

Solars 

Wolpe 

Patteiaon 

Spenee 

Wrtfht 

Peaae 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Pepper 

St  Germain 

Wylle   ■ 

Perkins 

Staoers 

Yates 

PIrkIr 

Stangeland 

Tatron 

Porter 

Stark 

Touiw  (MO) 

RahaU 

Stokes 

Zablockl 

Raivel 

Studdi 
NAY8-76 

Zschau 

Andeiaoa 

Oramm 

Ray 

Applecate 

HaU.  Ralph 

Reguia 

Archer 

Hall.  Sam 

Rltter 

Barnard 

HammerKlunldt  Roberts 

Bethune 

Hance 

Roemer 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rudd 

BroyhUl 

Hopkins 

Savage 

ByitM 

Hubbard 

Schaefer 

CoaU 

Jacobs 

COurter 

Jenkins 

Shelby 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones  (NO 

Slattery 

Ciaoe.  Philip 

Latu 

Smith.  Robert 

D' Amours 

Uietner 

Snyder 

Danneraeyer 

Solomon 

Duchle 

McDonald 

Stenholm 

DeUums 

McEwen 

Stump 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauzin 

Dfcier 

Montgomery 

Taylor 

Durbin 

Moore 

Valentine 

Edwards  (OK) 

Moorfaead 

Volkroer 

Emerson 

Myers 

Walker 

EncUsh 

Nichols 

Watkins 

Evans  (lA) 

Patman 

Weaver 

Pleldi 

Paul 

Young  (PL) 

Oonnles 

Penny 

Ooodllnc 

Petri 

NOTVOTINO-M 

Addabbe 

Hawkins 

Price 

AuCoin 

Heftel 

Pritchard 

Badham 

Bolt 

Pursell 

Bcnnftn 

Hutto 

Quillen 

BevUl 

Hyde 

Roth 

Banker 

Ireland 

Rowland 

Carney 

Jones  (TN) 

Sabo 

Chappie 

Kaaen 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Kolter 

Schuize 

Clay 

Kostmayer 

Shaw 

CoUins 

Leach 

Shumway 

Conte 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shuster 

Conyers 

Lent 

SUJander 

Cralc 

Levlne 

Simon 

Crockett 

Uoyd 

Sisisky 

Derrick 

Lonc(MD) 

Skelton 

Dtekinson 

Marlenee 

Smith  (PL) 

Dixon 

Martincs 

Smith.  Denny 

Duncan 

McCain 

Stratton 

Horio 

McGrath 

Torres 

POcUetta 

Mica 

Traxler 

Porsythe 

Morrison  (WA)    Vucanovlch 

Prenael 

Nelson 

Weiss 

Fnat 

Nielson 

Wilson 

Ofadlson 

Owens 

Wortley 

HaMen(UT) 

Panetu 

Young  (AK) 

D  1820 

Mr.  McEWEN  and  Mr.  RAT 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

HJl.  2532  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Pashayan 
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VIEWS  ON  EL  SALVADOR.  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA  AND  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereoter) 
is  recogniged  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  begin  my  comments  on  El  Sal- 
vador with  a  few  general  observations 
about  Central  America  and  Latin 
America.  First,  there  should  be  a  re- 
sUtement  of  the  all-too-accurate 
words  of  a  renowned  modem  Ameri- 
can geographer.  He  was  certainly  cor- 
rect when  he  said:  "There  are  no  ex- 
perts on  Latin  America;  there  are  only 
degrees  of  ignorance." 

Today,  and  for  years  to  come,  Amer- 
ica will  pay  for  that  ignorance  and  ne- 
glect and  for  giving  so  many  prideful 
provocations  to  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  They  gen- 
erally believe  that  our  interests  and 
sympathy  are  inordinately  directed 
toward  "Anglo"  relations  or  to  West- 
em  Europe.  In  that  view  they  are  un- 
fortunately, in  my  Judgment,  correct. 
Yet  our  neighbors  to  the  south  consti- 
tute about  30  percent  of  our  export 
market  (approximately  $3.3  billion  an- 
nually) and  the  area  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est source  of  foreign  touiist  dollars 
spent  in  the  United  States.  In  my 
Judgment,  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean by  the  year  2000,  wUl  be  of 
more  trade  significance  to  us  than  the 
combined  nations  of  Westem  Europe. 

So  many  of  the  contacts  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  from  constitu- 
ents and  other  Americans  say  "don't 
get  involved"  or  "we've  got  our  own 
problems,  don't  send  any  aid."  There 
is  indeed  growing  evidence  of  support 
for  Isolationist  policies  among  many 
Americans  despite  the  facts  that:  (1) 
we  are.  like  it  or  not,  recognized  by  our 
allies  as  the  economic  linchpin  for  the 
free  world:  and  (2)  we  remain  the  larg- 
est exporting  nation  in  the  world.  One 
out  of  every  three  and  one-half  agri- 
cultural acres  in  America  produces 
export  commodities.  An  estimated 
830.000  American  Jobs  are  related  to 
foreign  trade  with  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  countries. 


What  kind  of  leadership  and  good 
neighbor  policies  have  we  adopted  in 
our  own  hemisphere?  I  believe  we 
must  admit  that  during  this  century, 
and  especially  since  the  1050'b,  the 
United  SUtes  has,  by  its  actions  and 
failures  to  act,  opted  for  the  tempo- 
rary stability  provided  by  dictator- 
ships and  oligarchical  control  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Westem  Hemisphere. 
We  chose  this  easy  and  expedient 
course  rather  than  using  our  very  con- 
siderable influence  to  urge  and  assist 
those  nations  to  form  and  reinforce 
democratic  institutions  and  traditions, 
esUblish  Judicial  systems  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  that  would  bring 
benefits  to  all  of  their  people. 

Today  we  have  an  estimated  4  to  6 
million  illegal  aliens  in  the  country, 
and.  while  nobody  reaUy  knows  the 
true  number,  an  estimated  10.000 
Latin  American  illegal  aliens  are  suc- 
cessful in  crouing  the  Mexico-United 
States  border  each  day. 

More  border  guards  will  not  stop 
that  flow.  Boatloads  of  Haitians  are  il- 
legally arriving  on  our  shores,  and  an 
estimated  9  percent  of  aU  Salvadorans 
are  already  living  in  this  country- 
most  illegally.  Population  increases  in 
Latin  America  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Modem  communications  and 
transportation  have  acted,  respective- 
ly, to  accentuate  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  our  impoverished  southern 
neighbors  and  provide  the  means  for 
arriving  on  our  shores  or  crossing  our 
southern  border  to  take  a  chance  on 
matching  those  expectations.  With  a 
connecting  land  mass  we  were  never  a 
secure  island  redoubt  against  illegal 
aliens,  and  we  are  less  so  with  every 
passing  day. 

Yet,  who  among  us  in  this  Nation  of 
immigrants  can  truly  fail  to  under- 
stand their  compelling  drive  to  ex- 
change a  life  of  hunger,  disease,  illiter- 
acy, violence,  and  general  hopelessness 
for  the  American  dream?  There  Is  a 
limit,  however,  as  to  how  many  immi- 
grants and  refugees  we  can  successful- 
ly assimilate  each  year,  even  if  we  are 
Just  counting  those  arriving  here 
through  legal  methods.  Our  high  un- 
employment rate  and  long  recession 
severely  test  the  patience,  and  the 
generous,  humane  spirit  of  our  people. 
We  are,  I  believe.  Just  seeing  the  be- 
ginning of  a  crushing  tide  of  illegal 
alien  landing  on  our  shores.  Beefing 
up  our  INS  Border  Patrol  would  make 
only  a  marginal  difference:  we  can  not 
employ  enough  people  to  stop  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  desperate  and  de- 
termined inhabitants  of  Mexico.  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Caribbean. 

It  does.  I  believe,  come  down  to  this. 
We  cannot  control  their  entrance  even 
if  we  are  totally  committed  to  that 
end.  We  can  help  them  help  them- 
selves in  their  own  countries,  or  we 
will  willingly  or  unwillingly  pay  the 


price  in  Jobs.  doUan.  and  violence 
rU^t  herck  Help  them  there  or  help 
them  heiie:  that  is  the  onerging 
choice.  Oif en  that  choioe.  I  feel,  and 
believe  most  Americans  feel,  that  we 
can  <«ly  ehooae  the  former.  In  fact, 
only  some  combination  of  the  two  vp- 
proaches  will  succeed,  even  if  we 
launch  an  increased  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

rocnS  ON  EL  SALVAHOa 

The  preceding  may  seon  an  overly 
long  introduction,  but  because  so 
many  peoitle  contacting  me  have  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  or  neoevity  of  any 
UJ3.  Government  involvement  south 
of  the  border.  I  felt  it  was  essential  to 
provide  tfatfs  preliminary  statement  of 
fact  and  opinion. 

Now.  finitlly.  I  come  to  the  matter  of 
El  Salvador.  Let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  my  Visit  there  with  three  other 
committee  members  and  out  commit- 
tee staff  person  on  February  23-26. 
1983,  was  invaluable.  The  trip  subse- 
quently has  provided  a  framework  for 
additional  reading,  diacuasion.  and 
interviews.  Certainly  I  would  not  con- 
tend that  brief  visit  makes  me  an 
expert  or  gives  me  all  of  the  tight  an- 
swers. However,  we  did  have  an  ex- 
tremely intensive  schedule,  a  helictw 
ter  at  our  disposal  and  total  coopera- 
tion in  our  scheduling. 

In  Ea  S^vador  we  met  with  repre- 
senUtives  and  elected  offidals  of  all 
five  parties  represented  in  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly.  President  Magana. 
businessmen.  Journalists,  r^resenta- 
tives  of  several  international  humani- 
tarian groups,  clergy.  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary leaders  and  field  MMnmanders. 
guerrilla  defectors,  our  J3&.  Ambassa- 
dor and  embassy  staff.  AID  field  staff, 
labor  leaders,  Salvadoran  land  reform 
officials,  peasant  farmers  or  campe- 
sinos  on  both  cooperative  (Phase  I) 
land  refofm  farms  and  on  their  own 
small,  individual  "Land-for-the-Tlller" 
(Phase  II)  farms,  and  individual,  ran- 
domly selected  Salvadoran  pe<9le  in 
private  and  governmental  refugee 
camps,  on  woric  projects  and  on  the 
streets  of  Berlin.  Subsequently  in 
Washington  I  met  with  Dr.  Ouillermo 
Ungo.  the  leader  of  the  largest  Salva- 
doran guerrilla  group.  Most  impor- 
tantly, we  set  our  own  agenda,  and 
traveled  Where  we  wanted  to  go.  We 
were  not  accompanied  by  Salvadoran 
governmental  or  military  persoimel 
who  might  have  an  intimidating  effect 
upon  the  people  to  whom  we  talked. 
We  were  not  shown  only  what  some- 
one wanted  us  to  see.  We  were  not 
denied  any  information,  interview,  or 
any  destination  we  requested.  We  did 
not  give  anyone  an  opportunity  for 
systematic  or  coordinated  brainwash- 
ing. Our  only  failure,  despite  repeated 
efforts  and  a  confirmed  appointment, 
was  an  Interview  with  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  or  other  high-ranking 
Catholic  clergy;  preparation  for  the 
upcoming  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 


about  a  week  later  was  given  as  the 
reaamu 

Having  made  clear  the  breadth  of 
our  contact,  the  first  thing  that  I 
would  say  about  El  Salvador  is  that  it 
was  certainly  a  country  ripe  for  revo- 
lutiOfL  The  diqmrity  in  land  owner- 
ship was  the  most  extreme  in  the 
hoaiisphere.  Most  of  the  arable  land 
was  owned  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  families  that  effectively  ex- 
ercised oligarchial  control  over  that 
.nation's  economic  and  political  life. 
The  smallest  nation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, until  recently,  its  population  den- 
sity is  exceeded  in  the  hemisphere 
(mly  by  Haiti:  yet  it  has  no  significant 
developed  petroleum  or  mineral  re- 
sources. 

On  inter-class  Judicial  issues,  its  law 
enforcement  and  Judicial  system,  not 
uniquely  in  the  region,  have  frequent- 
ly been  inequitable,  corrupt,  and  sub- 
ject to  intimidation.  Although  compar- 
ative statistics  in  Latin  America  are 
unreliable,  many  people  have  always 
pointed  to  El  Salvador  as  traditionally 
having  the  highest  incidence  of 
nongovernmental  murder  and  violence 
in  the  hemisphere.  The  church  was 
said  to  be  very  largely  unresponsive  to 
demands  for  its  involvement  on  mat- 
ters of  social  Justice,  economic  im- 
provement, and  human  rights.  There 
are  few,  if  any.  roots  of  democratic 
traditions  and  institutions.  Like  so 
many  areas  in  Latin  America,  El  Salva- 
dor has  made  little  real  progress  in 
moving  away  from  the  division  of  its 
population  into  the  two  classes  of  the 
exploiters  and  the  exploited— a  condi- 
tion that  traces  back  over  four  centur- 
ies to  Spanish  conquistadors  and  con- 
quered Indians.  Yet  the  Salvadorans 
are  known  in  Central  America  as  the 
region's  most  energetic  people. 

Because  of  these  extreme  conditions 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  con- 
cerned Salvadorans  and  foreign  na- 
tionals—including clergy— especially 
those  working  most  closely  with  the 
poor,  looked  favorably  on  revolution- 
ary changes.  After  four  centuries  of 
deprivation  and  gross  inequity  for  the 
vast  majority,  that  nation's  citizens 
looked  to  different  people  and  differ- 
ent ideologies  for  answers.  As  in  the 
case  of  Nicaragua,  some  of  these  revo- 
lutionairs  were  Marxist  or  sympathet- 
ic to  Marxist  ideology  and  goals;  many 
others  were  not  ideologically  motivat- 
ed but  simply  wanted  a  better  life  for 
Salvadorans  than  was  provided  by  a 
nation  perpetually  under  the  control 
of  the  oligarchical/military  faction 
that  ran  the  country. 

Now  that  the  country  has  been 
threatened  by  an  internal  revolution, 
covertly  and  overtly  aided  by  C^iba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  through  Nicara- 
gua, important  reform  steps  have  fi- 
nally been  taken  by  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador.  The  existence  and  im- 
portance of  external  aid  to  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  was  once  a  matter  of  debate; 


today  the  evidence  is  irrefutable. 
Guerrillas  and  Nicaraguans  even  boast 
about  it  on  the  radio  and  in  print. 
Those  reforms  have  been  more  ^>par- 
ent  since  the  March  1982  elections  and 
especially  in  the  last  4  to  6  months, 
but,  sadly,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  chaziges  would  not  have  been  im- 
plemented by  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment if  the  revolutionaries  had  not 
created  conditions  which  required 
those  reforms.  Changes  also  would  not 
have  happened  without  the  conditions 
placed  upon  American  aid  and  without 
other  forms  of  pressure  and  persua- 
sion employed  by  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. 

What  reforms  or  progress  am  I  talk- 
ing about?  What  are  the  facts?  Are  the 
reforms  real?  Certainly  answers  to 
those  questions  are  controversial.  One 
of  the  frustrations  I  have  in  answering 
questions  on  El  Salvador  and  Central 
America  is  that  so  much  obsolete  and 
inaccurate  information  on  conditions 
in  that  country  and  region  is  uninten- 
tionally circulated.  Sometimes  that 
misinformation  springs  from  incom- 
plete or  biased  investigations,  or  misin- 
terpretations, but  mostly  I  believe  the 
discrepancies  spring  from  the  fact  that 
much  information  on  conditions  in  El 
Salvador  is  outdated.  Conditions  have 
changed  markedly  and  they  continue 
to  change  at  a  rapid  pace.  Americans 
should  first  ask  lx>th  critics  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Salvadoran  Government 
or  United  States  poUcy  in  Central 
America  about  the  breadth  of  their  re- 
search and  especially  how  old  their 
facts  are. 

DEMOCRATIC  ELECTIONS 

In  March  of  1982  over  1,500.000  Sal- 
vadorans (83  percent  of  that  cotmtry's 
eligible  adult  voters)  cast  their  votes 
for  a  national  legislative  body,  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  de^ite  guerril- 
la violence  and  concerted  threats  of  vi- 
olence to  anyone  who  voted.  Literally 
hundreds  of  international  observers 
and  nevrs  media  representatives  were 
on  hand;  they  gave  the  election  ex- 
ceedingly high  maiics  for  integrity. 
The  guerrillas  suffered  a  major  set- 
back in  image  and.  for  at  least  a  few 
weeks.  El  Salvador  issues  were  mostly 
relegated  to  small  articles  on  the  back 
pages  of  our  newsp^^ers. 

Now,  elections  have  again  been  set 
for  December  of  1983.  The  independr 
ent.  quasi-govemmental  Peace  Com- 
mission, established  in  February  of 
1983,  has  recently  announced  a  de- 
tailed, responsible  amnesty  program 
for  guerrilla  members  who  forsake 
armed  conflict  and  pursue  their  goals 
through  democratic  means.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  to  protect  those  asking 
for  amnesty  from  retribution.  A 
number  of  Salvadorans  have  already 
quietly  taken  advantage  of  this  and  a 
previous  amnesty  offer,  but  the  guer- 
rilla leaders  agsdn  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  election  process.  Most  of  their 
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undnstand.  I  believe,  that 
their  support  at  the  polls  would  be 
imaU  and  «>*rtt»kfaiy.  Looking  at  what 
happened  In  Nicaragua,  they  see  that 
revohitkm  led  to  a  role  in  a  coalition 
Sandlnlsta  fovanment  which  is  now 
totally  dominated  by  Marxists  with 
support  and  substantial  control  by 
tntematlonal  Communist  forces. 


D  1840 
OEKA&   Will   the 


gentleman 


Mr. 

yield?        

Mr.  BEREUTEK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  On  the  point  of  the 
elecUoos.  this  is  something  that  I  have 
not  fully  comprehended.  Did  the  call 
Ux  new  elections  now  forthcoming  In 
December  1983  onanate  from  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  the  rebel  activity. 
both  military  and  political? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant <Hie.  I  have  to  say  no.  that  is  not 
the  case. 

Frankly,  the  guerrillas  would  rather 
not  see  the  election  happen  because  I 
think  it  places  oa  thein  a  wee  burden, 
a  rfsponslbfflty  to  show  why  they  are 
not  willing  to  participate  in  an  election 
process,  even  when  an  amnesty  Is 
granted  to  permit  them  to  participate 
and  to  ^ve  them  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion they  need.  So  I  think  that  the 
election  is  probably  the  last  thing  they 
want  because  they  do  not  want  to  face 
the  embarrassment  that  they  faced  in 
March  1882. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Did  the  call  for  the 
election  come  about  because  the  Cen- 
tral Oovemment.  the  one  now  affect- 
ing the  governmental  reins  there, 
wanted  to  have  a  Idnd  of  confirmation 
of  their  leadership,  or  did  it  come 
about  because  of  pressure  from  inter- 
natlooal  sources  like  the  United  States 
who  want  to  see  stability  there?  How 
did  it  come  about?  I  am  not  siire  his- 
torically why  the  elections  have  been 
called  for  because  they  were  so  recent 
in  the  first  place,  so  overwhelming  in 
support  of  the  Oovemment  eventually 
that  took  root,  I  cannot  sort  out  why 
we  are  having  this  election  or  why  the 
El  Salvadorans  are  having  this  elec- 
tion.   

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  appreciate  his  question.  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question  is  it  was  a  combination  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  constituent 
aasonbly.  President  Magana.  and  ex- 
ternal sources,  especially  the  United 
States,  that  moved  the  decision  for- 
ward to  have  the  election  earlier  than 
planned. 

a  1850 

But  I  would  have  to  say  second  I 
think  the  primary  reason  is  that  we 
are  talktaig  about  an  election  of  differ- 
ent offices.  Whereas  the  first  one  was 
strictly  an  election  for  the  constituent 


assembly,  the  new  40-member  legisla- 
tive body. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  helps  me  in  my  thinking  on  the 
matter.  If  the  gentleman  would  not 
mind.  I  might  have  to  interrupt  him  a 
little  later  and  ask  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  welcome  the  gen- 
tleman's questions  and  comments. 

mmAMKIOHTS 

While  hiunan  rights  violations  have 
been  reduced  in  recent  months,  ac- 
cording to  clergy  and  relatively  imbi- 
ased  international  groups,  they  are 
still  substantial  and  they  are  comml^ 
ted  by  both  Salvadoran  military  forces 
and  by  guerrillas.  I  talked,  for  exam- 
ple, to  civilians  in  the  Salvadoran  city 
of  Berlin  who  told  me  about  the  grisly 
atrocities  committed  there  by  guerril- 
las. There  also  is  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence of  the  guerrillas'  attempt  to 
blame  the  total  destruction  of  several 
blocks  of  that  city  on  Salvadoran  air 
forces.  Clearly  there  are  still  death 
squads  employed  by  right-wing 
forces— some  probably  even  linked  to 
people  sitting  in  the  Assembly— by  ex- 
patriates with  oligarchical  connec- 
tions, and  by  guerrilla  forces.  Nonpo- 
lltical  personal  disputies  and  animos- 
ities are  also  clearly  being  pursued  in 
this  violent  society  by  means  of  unsup- 
ported allegations  conveniently  given 
to  Salvadoran  forces  or  guerrillas. 
Grudges  are  settled  by  the  giins  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  Finally,  however, 
one  encouraging  fact  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  hiunan  rights  record  of 
the  two  Salvadoran  battalions  trained 
by  the  United  SUtes  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C..  has  been  excellent. 

-JTn>ICIAL  KirORlf 

While  an  effort  is  underway  in  the 
Assembly  to  strengthen  the  honesty 
and  independence  of  the  Judiciary 
system  in  El  Salvador  through  special 
efforts  in  drafting  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Justice  is  still  frequently  frustrat- 
ed by  bribery  and  the  Intimidation  of 
Judges.  President  Magana  and  others 
shared  their  frustrations  with  us  on 
this  matter.  There  are  two  particular- 
ly infamous  cases,  for  example,  where 
the  Identities  of  the  killers  of  the  four 
American  churchwomen  and  the  per- 
sons allegedly  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  the  AFL-CIO  workers  are 
widely  known.  During  our  February 
visit,  we  continually  emphasized  the 
moral  and  political  significance  of 
seeing  Justice  done  in  these  and  sever- 
al other  notorious  cases.  But  even  if 
properly  applied,  the  Judicial  process 
under  the  Salvadoran  derivation  of 
the  Napoleonic  Code— which  places 
emphasis  on  direct  accusation— oper- 
ates quite  differently  than  the  Ameri- 
can system.  We  want  action  now,  but 
such  action  is  as  slow  as  that  of  our 
own  courts  under  the  due  process  we 
havtf  pushed  them  to  Implement.  Of 
course,  the  major  problem  is  that  Jus- 
tice remains  illusive  In  a  nation  where 
Judges  are  routinely  bribed  and  their 


families  threatened.  The  trial  and  ap- 
peals process  is  being  pursued  with 
continuing  pressure  from  the  Ux^  of 
the  Salvadoran  governmental  struc- 
ture and  from  the  United  States. 
XMKummnmu 

Probably  in  no  other  area  is  up-to- 
date  information  more  important  than 
in  the  area  of  land  reform,  because 
this  situation  has  recently  changed 
dramatically  for  the  better.  Certainly 
I  have  my  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
creating  cooperative  farms  through 
phase  I  of  the  land  reform  program  in- 
stead of  opting  for  individual  owner- 
ship and  operations  by  the  individual 
campesinoe  who  worked  the  land— as 
in  the  phase  III  "Land-for-the-Tlller" 
program.  It  is  not  the  approach  I 
would  have  recommended.  Neverthe- 
less, from  my  examination  I  would  say 
that  these  cooperative  farms  seem  to 
be  viable  despite  low  commodity 
prices,  despite  the  initial  violence  nat- 
urally engendered  by  any  forceable 
sale  and  redistribution  of  land,  and  de- 
spite the  guerrilla  damage  being  done 
to  the  power,  transportation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  systems. 

It  is  the  phase  in  effort,  however, 
where  the  emphasis  now  is  being 
placed  and  it  is  being  pursued  aggres- 
sively and  according  to  law.  Of  course 
it  is  most  successful  in  areas  with 
lower  levels  of  guerrilla  conflict.  De- 
spite normal.  Justifiable  difficulties  in 
land  titling  and  funding  difficulties, 
the  United  States  could  not  do  as  well 
in  a  peacetime  environment,  I  am  con- 
vinced, even  if  we  ideologically  could 
accept  such  a  land  redistribution 
system— which  we  could  not  and 
should  not. 

Today,  over  21  percent  of  the  arable 
land  has  been  redistributed  through 
the  land  reform  programs,  toward  a 
goal  of  37.7  percent.  Over  78.000  peas- 
ant farmers  have  l>een  placed  on  land 
that  they  now  own  or  are  acquiring. 
Over  76,936  hectares— 1  hectare  equals 
2.471  acres— have  been  redistributed 
through  the  phase  III  "Land-for-the- 
Tiller"  program,  toward  a  goal  of  up  to 
200,000  hectares.  This  effort  continues 
under  the  strongest  possible  encour- 
agement by  the  United  States. 

WhUe  the  "rightest"  Arena  party 
and  various  other  public  and  private 
figures  still  oppose  these  programs 
and  would  prottably  roll  them  bacti  If 
possible,  the  phase  III  program  was 
extended,  without  condition,  for  an- 
other 10  months  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  March  of  1983. 
When  you  look  into  the  eyes  of  the 
campesinos  now  on  cooperative  farms 
and  individual  plots  and  you  see  the 
fierce  pride  and  revitalized  energy 
bom  of  their  new  ownerships,  you 
know  that  nobody,  guerrilla  or  oli- 
garch, is  easily  going  to  take  this  land 
away  by  force,  economic  pressure, 
coup  d'etat  or  statutory  change.  Truly 


revolutionary  changes  have  been  un- 
leashed. 

laUTAST  ASSISTAIMB 

Some  critics  of  UJS.  military  aid  to 
El  Salvadcr  have  found  it  convoilent 
to  refer  to  the  opposition  to  such  aid 
by  Salvadoran  clergy  or  foreign  clergy 
in  that  nation.  Frequently  they  have 
takra  a  partial  quotation  from 
Bishop— now  Archbishop— Rivera  y 
Damas— generally  regarded  as  the  pre- 
eminent centrist  or  left-of-center 
Catholic  Itader  in  Central  America— 
who  has  trequ«itly  been  very  inde- 
pendent from  and  critical  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  El  Salvador.  Accordingly, 
it  might  b«  well  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  archbishop 
which  he  made  on  March  30. 1983: 

My  thoughts  have  always  been  dear  on 
this  subject  since  I  do  believe  we  need  help 
to  develop  as  a  nation.  With  respect  to  mili- 
tary aid  which  Is  a  tiard  necessity,  I  would 
not  t>e  in  favor  of  this  aid  if  it  were  poasibte 
to  prevent  similar  aid  from  reaching  the 
government's  opposition.  In  otlier  words.  I 
prefer  a  poHtical  rather  than  a  military  so- 
lution, and.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  say  that 
arms  are  uiaiecessary  provided  we  adiieve  a 
political  sokiUon.  But  a  unilateral  suspen- 
sion of  aid  Would  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  official  Catholic  Church  news- 
paper "Orientation"  published  an  edi- 
torial February  6.  1983.  diluting  the 
charge  that  U.S.  militslry  aid  serves  to 
increase  repression  in  El  Salvador 

What  is  debatable  however,  is  the  thesis 
that  U.S.  military  aid  serves  to  increase  re- 
pression and  the  U.S.  should  not  aid  us  lie- 
cause  the  repression  continues.  The  abso- 
lute benefieiaries  of  this  position  would  be 
the  FDR/FMLN  (the  guerrillas),  who  for 
this  reason  support  without  discussion  a 
similar  thesis.  Although  we  admit  tlut  El 
Salvador  tiss  not  advanced  as  far  as  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  human  ri^ts,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  unjust  to  abandon  us 
to  our  own  fate  only  to  fall  unavoidably  into 
tlie  tuuids  af  those  who  give  no  sign  of  re- 
specting such  rights. 

Of  course  there  is  a  very  legitimate 
concern  that  direct  involvement  by 
U.S.  military  forces  in  El  Salvador 
might  escalate,  and  I  fully  share  that 
conem.  That  Is  why  I  have  opposed  in- 
creasing the  current  limit  of  55  mili- 
tary advisers.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  level  of  our  economic  a.v 
slstance  and  commodity  aid  has  out- 
paced military  assistance;  however, 
the  full  utility  of  the  latter  categories 
of  such  assistance  has  only  brought 
marginal  Improvements.  Why?  Most  of 
what  we  now  send  is  simply  being 
spent  to  replace  the  necessary  power 
and  transportation  infrastructure  that 
the  guerrillas  are  destroying,  to  care 
for  the  increasing  streams  of  refugees 
fleeing  guerrilla  areas,  and  to  compen- 
sate for  the  crops  that  guerrillas  are 
destroying  or  making  Impossible.  Eco- 
nomic aid  will  be  futile  without  the 
military  aid  necessary  to  maintain  and 
enhance  stability. 

COKCLUSIOM 

I  view  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  as 
one  being  fought  on  three  fronts.  The 


first  Is  the  armed  tactical  conflict 
wliere,  contrary  to  many  reports,  the 
outoome  is  probably  not  deteriorating, 
but  stiU  very  much  in  question.  Insur- 
grat  or  guerrilla  forces  almost  alwajrs 
have  the  advantage  of  surprise.  They 
can  pick  the  place  and  time  for  de- 
structive activities  and  direct  conflict. 
Vastly  superior  ratios  of  Government 
or  defender  troops  are, traditionally 
needed  to  defeat  guerrillas. 

With  the  exception  of  three  battal- 
ions of  troops  trained  outside  their 
country.  Salvadoran  troops  generally 
have  not  demonstrated  the  ability  or 
commitment  to  launch  the  Idnd  of  of- 
fensive, small-unit  tactics  necessary  to 
disrupt  guerrilla  operations  and  deny 
them  safe  havens.  The  great  majority 
of  their  troops  are  still  engaged  in  pro- 
tection of  crucial  infrastructure  and 
the  civilian  population.  Nimibers  re- 
quired to  combat  a  guerrilla  operation 
have  not  yet  been  marshaled.  In  con- 
trast, the  core  of  the  guerrilla  forces 
are  well  trained  and  well  equipped 
with  weapons,  ammimition  and  other 
necessary  supplies  which  are  captured 
or  coming  in  from  Nicaragua.  Serial 
numbers  show  that  weapons  aban- 
doned by  United  States  or  Vietnamese 
forces  in  Vietnam  are  now  used  by  the 
guerrillas.  While  there  now  is  little 
outright  conflict  in  the  San  Salvador 
area,  the  guerrillas  have  moved  to  tra- 
ditional, rural-oriented  operations  and 
can  stage  an  attack  at  will  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  second  front  is  the  war  for 
international  public  opinion.  Guerrilla 
tactical  activities  are  clearly  and 
rather  effectively  orchestrated  to  win 
the  battle  on  the  front  so  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  or  sharply 
limit  its  aid.  There  is,  for  example,  an 
identifiable  precertiflcatlon  offensive 
every  6  months  Just  Ijefore  President 
Reagan  must  certify  to  the  Congress 
various  indicators  of  progress  by  the 
Salvadoran  Oovemment.  Internation- 
ally, too.  Salvadoran  guerrillas  are 
very  conscious  of  the  need  to  shape 
world  opinion  and  reduce  the  resolve 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  sup- 
portive actions  for  the  Government  of 
E3  Salvador.  One  of  the  crucial  battle- 
fields is.  of  course,  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  guerrillas  and  other  sympathetic 
forces  wage  war  on  this  front  directly 
and  indirectly  by  a  variety  of  means. 
(That  comment  is  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, meant  to  suggest  anything  nega- 
tive about  the  motives  or  wisdom  of 
Americans  that  disagree  with  the  past 
or  present  conduct  of  the  Salvadoran 
Oovemment  or  U.S.  policy.) 

Finally,  the  third  front,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  the  war  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Salvadoran  people.  Here 
the  Salvadoran  Government  is.  in  my 
Judgment,  clearly  strengthening  its  po- 
sition through  the  fledgling  democrat- 
ic processes  now  visible  through  the 
dramatically  successful  election,  the 
functioning     Constituent     Assembly. 


some  political  defections  fnnn  guer- 
rilla and  extreme  right-wing  elements 
to  a  more  centrist  position,  and  espe- 
cially through  the  "Land-for-the- 
Tlller"  program.  The  average  Salva- 
doran peasants  who  desperately  want 
an  end  to  conflict,  but  care  little  about 
politics,  increasingly  see  the  guerrilla 
as  the  culprit  for  the  frequent  electric- 
ity outages,  closed  schools,  unmarket- 
able and  ruined  crops,  broken  homes. 
months  and  years  of  refugee  can^ia. 
and  death  and  injury. 

Democracy  is  not  firmly  rooted  yet 
on  this  unfamiliar  solL  Human  rights 
violations— while  declining— continue 
in  a  totally  unacceptable  fashion.  Fac- 
tions of  the  military  still  do  not  re- 
spect or  respond  to  legitimate  civilian 
control,  and  the  Judicial  reform  effort 
is  hardly  started.  But  substantial, 
measurable  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  road  to  democracy  and  on  the  very 
difficult  task  of  reducing  extreme  eco- 
nomic disparities.  These  are  terribly 
difficult  tasks  to  accomplish  during  a 
shooting  war  waged  by  guerrillas  sup- 
ported by  foreign  forces.  It  is  especial- 
ly difficult  in  a  nation  whose  economic 
resources  are  far  too  few  and  whose 
support  from  a  friendly  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  seen  as  being  constantly 
placed  in  Jeopardy  as  the  Congress  de- 
bates and  acts  upon  each  Presidential 
request  for  aid  in  a  process  that  is  still 
very  foreign  to  them. 

Clearly  the  guerrillas  are  set  on 
bringing  El  Salvador  to  its  economic 
knees,  and  they  will  certainly  succeed 
without  U.S.  economic  support  and 
the  military  aid  that  makes  such  eco- 
nomic aid  at  least  marginally  success- 
ful. The  question  now  is  whether  we 
are  willing  to  abandon  these  fledgling 
democratic  processes  and  institutions 
and  the  El  Salvadoran  people  who  be- 
lieve in  them.  WiD  we  provide  the  as- 
sistance necessary  to  sustain  the 
democratic  and  economic  progress 
that  was  first  demanded  by  guerrilla 
action  and  subsequently  by  the  surviv- 
al instincts  of  the  Salvadoran  Oovem- 
ment and  by  conditions  attached  to 
aid  from  the  United  States? 

D  1900 

Those  are  the  crucial  questions  that 
we  ought  to  consider  as  we  debate  con- 
tinued support  for  economic  and  mUi- 
tary  assistance  to  El  Salvador  and  to 
the  democratic  republics  of  Central 
America  that  are  trying  to  assist  them. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  focus  on 
those  issues. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  the  thoroughness 
of  the  analysis  that  the  gentleman  has 
provided  in  his  statement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  believe  that  his  statement 
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■hould  become  required  remdlng  for 
every  If  ember  of  the  House  »nd  for 
that  matter,  for  every  American  citi- 
aen.  becauae  the  gentlaoian  has  pn»>- 
erly  outlined  that  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador  are  Indeed  on  a  political  and 
economic  level  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  ao.  as  goes  El  Salvador,  so  goes 
down  the  road  our  future  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  leadership  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  really  appreciate  the  gentleman 
taking  the  time  to  put  this  Into  the 
Ooiwauasiaii*!.  Racoiu). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  complimentary  re- 
marks. 

Indeed  our  national  interest  is  being 
affected  by  what  is  happening  in  El 
Salvador  today.  There  is  no  question 
in  this  Member's  mind  that  that  is  the 


We  have  unfortunately  neglected 
our  remonsibilities  to  our  neighbors  to 
the  south,  the  republics  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  over  the 
past  years.  We  are  taking  some  steps 
forward,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  one  of  the  steps  that 
we  have  which  would  bring  salutory 
results  shortly  will  be  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  which  this  House  ad- 
dressed durtaig  the  last  Congress,  but 
the  other  body  did  not  get  to. 

I  appreciate  again  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 


THE  STTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnizio)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
2  marks  a  stirring  event  in  the  rich 
history  of  Italy,  for  it  was  37  years  ago 
in  1946  that  the  Italian  people  in  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence  for  politi- 
cal donocracy.  voted  in  a  plebiscite  to 
end  their  constitutional  monarchy  and 
establish  a  republic.  By  replacing  the 
Italian  monarchy  with  a  republican 
form  of  government,  Italy  began  her 
return  to  the  cultural  and  political 
prmninence  she  had  long  enjoyed. 

ESeven  days  after  the  referendum. 
King  Umberto  II  left  Italy.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  deter- 
mined and  ingenious  Italian  people 
launched  upon  a  great  period  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  progress.  In 
addition  to  outstanding  postwar 
achievements  on  the  domestic  scene. 
Italy  also  placed  herself  in  the  van- 
guard of  European  integration.  More- 
over, in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. Italy  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  a  stalwart  and  loyal  Western 
ally. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  the  Italian  Republic,  as  well 
as  to  the  Italian  Americans  in  my  own 


11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
and  throughout  our  country  who  are 
Joining  in  this  37th  anniversary 
observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  articles  about  some  of 
the  country's  exports  and  economy 
follow: 

Italy  for  Export 

lUIy  has  danled  the  senses  of  the  world 
for  2.000  years: 

The  art  and  architecture  ttave  inspired: 
the  music  has  enriched:  the  cuisine  and 
wines  have  made  many  a  traveller  go  back 
again  and  again:  and  now  the  Italian  soccer 
team  has  conquered  the  world. 

Italians  began  to  revive  the  talents  of 
their  forebears  after  World  War  II,  direct- 
ing them  toward  improving  their  everyday 
world  and  mailing  it  attractive,  modem  and 
efficient. 

With  remarkable  results— now  recognized 
and  enjoyed  worldwide— they  have  com- 
bined the  aesthetic  and  the  practical  to 
create  a  new  way  to  think  about  clothes,  to 
see  Jewelry,  to  use  furniture  and  to  live 
within  architectural  forms. 

They  have  built  visually  appealing  and 
highly  efficient  machinery  for  the  office, 
the  factory,  the  construction  site  and  the 
farm. 

With  a  sculptor's  sense  of  form  and  with 
engineering  excellence,  they  have  hand- 
crafted automobiles  and  motorcycles  that 
are  as  appropriate  in  art  museums  as  they 
are  on  the  road. 

They  have  constructed  aircraft  for  de- 
fense and  commercial  use.  and  are  now 
working  on  vehicles  and  instrumentation  for 
outer  space. 

All  this  productivity  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  an  ability  to  manufacture  at  com- 
petitive prices,  to  promote  products  in  new 
markets  and  to  sell. 

In  view  of  these  phenomena  it's  no  sur- 
prise that  as  the  world  recession  deepened 
during  1981.  Italy's  sales  to  the  belt-tighten- 
ing foreign  consumer  increased  by  5  per- 
cent. 

Italy's  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers on  an  international  scale  is  shown 
by  its  high  ratio  of  exports  to  GNP— for- 
eigners buy  25  percent  of  everything  the 
Italians  produce. 

Of  its  exports.  85  percent  are  manufac- 
tured items:  the  remaining  15  percent  are 
fresh  farm  produce  and  raw  materials.  The 
only  country  with  a  higher  ratio  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  those  from  the  farm  is 
Japan. 

Of  Italy's  86,075  billion  llras  in  exports 
last  year  (971.7  billion  at  1,200  liras  to 
US$1),  26.1  percent  was  for  industrial  ma- 
chinery: 15.8  percent  for  textiles  and 
clothes:  11.4  percent  for  transport  equip- 
ment: 9.2  percent  for  metallurgical  prod- 
ucts; 7.2  percent  for  processed  food;  7.2  per- 
cent for  chemical  products:  6.6  percent  for 
products  made  from  petroleum  and  coal  de- 
rivatives; and  16.7  percent  for  miscellaneous 
products. 

Italy's  markets  shifted  somewhat  in  1981. 
Whereas  49  percent  of  all  exports  went  to 
EC  countries  in  1980,  only  43.2  percent  were 
bought  by  this  market  in  1981.  Four  of 
these  percentage  points  moved  over  to  the 
OPEC  countries  and  the  other  two  to  devel- 
oping countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

Italy's  top  10  customers  last  year  were 
West  Germany  with  15.5  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports; Prance  with  13.6  percent;  the  United 
States,  6.8  percent:  Libya,  5.8  percent:  Great 
Britain.  5.8  percent:  Switzerland,  4  percent: 
the  Netherlands,  3  percent:  Saudi  Arabia,  3 


percent:  Belgium-Luxemburg,  SJ  percent, 
and  Austria,  3.2  percent 

The  next  five  were  Algeria,  Iraq,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Spain  and  Greece. 

rASRIOM 

Among  the  world's  creators  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, the  Italians  seem  to  have  won  the 
eternal  battle  to  design  the  most  appealing, 
wearable  and  saleable— eapedally  for  the 
young,  which  nowadays  Includes  almost 
anyone  who  is  drawn  to  an  easy,  laid-back 
elegance,  a  sense  of  freedom  in  appearance 
and  CMnfort  in  cut.  Unexpected  colors,  pat- 
terns, materials  and  textures  are  used  to- 
gether with  a  pleasing,  functional  result. 

"Armani  takes  a  realistic  approach  to 
design."  says  Oini  Alhadeff.  an  official 
spokesman  for  Giorgio  Armani,  undoubted- 
ly today's  idol  among  Italian  designers,  and 
thus,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  idol  of  the 
fashion  world. 

"Armani  has  a  talent  for  using  familiar 
elemenU  of  clothes  and  giving  them  an  im- 
mediacy." Alhadeff  says.  "He  has  not 
wanted  to  revolutionize  men's  clothing.  He 
gives  conservative  men  something  new  that 
is  still  conservative.  In  a  sense,  he  took  the 
starch  out  of  men's  suits." 

Other  top  designers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  new  Italian  look  in  clothes  include 
Ferre.  Versace.  Basile.  Missoni.  Krizia, 
Fendi  and  Valentino. 

Designers  of  classic  high-fashion  clothes 
are  much  in  demand  in  their  traditional 
markets  as  well  as  in  new  ones.  Emilio 
Pucci.  for  example,  is  finding  a  new  follow- 
ing in  Finland,  Singapore  and  Japan.  "The 
Japanese  market  is  growing,"  Pucci  says. 
"The  Japanese  have  developed  a  discrimi- 
nating taste  for  Western  clothes." 

Brioni  of  Rome,  which  has  dressed  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Europe  for  the 
past  40  years,  now  exports  to  20  countries. 
With  suits  that  start  at  $1,200.  sales  world- 
wide reached  approximately  50.000  last 
year— 15.000  of  which  were  in  the  United 
SUtes.  In  addition  to  selling  in  exclusive 
men's  shops  throughout  the  United  States. 
Brioni  of  Rome  recently  opened  its  own 
shop  in  New  York  on  Park  Avenue. 

Though  secondary  to  men's  clothes  in 
volume.  Brioni's  line  of  women's  suits  is  also 
gaining  in  popularity;  they  are  now  sold  in 
eight  shops  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Ermeneglldo  Zegna,  a  world  leader  in  top 
quality  clothes,  with  sales  of  more  than 
$100  million  a  year,  now  distributes  to  his 
own  boutiques  in  Paris.  London.  Lugano. 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  Japan  and  Mel- 
bourne. Australia. 

For  active  sportswear.  Ellessee  manufac- 
tures in  Italy  and  exports  to  its  own  stores 
in  France.  Spain,  the  United  States.  Japan, 
Argentina  and  Bulgaria.  The  company  also 
has  importers  and  representatives  in  at  least 
16  other  countries. 

Italian  exports  of  ready-to-wear  clothing 
made  from  textiles  amounted  to  $2  billion  in 
1981;  sweaters,  underwear  and  stockings. 
$2.3  billion;  textiles,  $1.89  billion:  and  yams, 
$1  billion. 

Italian  designers  have  also  expanded  their 
product  lines.  Armani  had  such  success  with 
a  fragrance  he  created  for  men— total  sales 
in  Europe  by  the  end  of  May.  1982.  had 
reached  $2.2  million— that  he  will  market  a 
new  Armani  fragrance  next  spring. 

Krizia  has  a  new  fragrance  on  the  market, 
and  Versace  has  just  announced  a  perfume 
for  women. 

wniis 

Because  of  its  soil  and  climate  Italy  pro- 
duces a  tremendous  variety  of  grapes,  and  it 


makes  and  exports  mote  wine  than  any 
country  in  the  wortd. 

In  IMl.  Italy  expofted  more  than  BOO  mU- 
lion  lallanB  <10  milUoo  beetoUten)  with  rev- 
enues of  over  $772.5  milUan  (027  bOlfcin 
llras)— a  26  p«roent  bwreaae  over  IMO  and  a 
7  percent  tncMaae  over  1070. 

France  came  In  a  distant  aeoood.  export- 
ing 2SS  miUton  galkMw  <•  mOlkm  heetoli- 
ten).  Spain  Was  ttie  third  largest  wine  pro- 
ducer, f  oOoiNd  by  the  Soviet  Unioii.  Argen- 
ttna.  the  United  States.  Portugal.  Romania. 
Chile  and  8o«th  Africa. 

It^'s  Uggest  customer  for  wine  was 
France.  Impcetinc  IM  mHUan  gallons  <7.4 
million  bectoUters):  Germany  was  next,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Switaerland. 

Lovers  of  Italian  wines  have  been  shifting 
their  preferences  over  tlw  past  few  years. 
The  npar»f"'W  red  Lambnisoos  still  domi- 
nate, but  the  wtUtes  have  been  gaining. 

The  special  wines  from  smaller  or  leaser- 
known  wineries  have  also  started  to  move 
into  the  Inteitiational  market. 

llastioberardlno's  Lacryma  Cliristi  del 
Vesuvio.  made  from  grapes  from  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  can  now  be  found  in  the 
best  restaurants  of  Europe,  tbe  United 
States  and  Ja^m.  "The  s^fur  in  tlie  scril 
here  gives  our  Greco  di  Tufo  white  wine  the 
exquisite  taste  of  peach  and  almond."  ex- 
plains Antonio  Mastrobnardino.  export  di- 
vision manager  of  the  200-year-old  wine 
cellar  tliat  lias  been  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Mastroberardlno  family  for  more  tlun 
100  years. 

Notes  oh  thk  Eoonoiit 
At  the  eiMi  of  January,  or  barely  two 
months  after  its  inception,  the  Fanfani  gov- 
ernment scored  an  Impressive  break- 
through: together  with  representatives  of 
trade  unions  and  employer'  associations,  it 
signed  a  unique  document  wliicb  bears  all 
the  marks  of  a  social  pact.  Though  it  is  her- 
alded as  a  dear  victory  by  the  Uuee  con- 
cerned parties,  doubts  still  linger  as  to  the 
costs  involved  for  each  of  them,  especially 
i«gardlng  its  real  anti-inflationary  thrust. 
Even  so,  there  is  no  denying  tliat  it  was  a 
significant  step  towards  Institutionallxlng 
consensus  in  a  country  where  social  strife 
has  for  years  represented  the  major  stum- 
bling block  hampering  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  lower  inflation. 

The  major  concession  made  by  labor  re- 
gards a  correction  of  the  sliding  scale  mech- 
anism designed  to  moderate  its  impact  on 
the  wage-price  spiral.  This  was  done  by  low- 
ering the  flat  amount  paid  to  all  workers  by 
15  per  cent  as  compensation  for  each  one- 
point  increase  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
(1982=100).  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
cliange  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  mecha- 
nism, which  has  often  been  criticized  for  its 
leveling  effect  on  wage  differentials.  An- 
other promise  made  by  labor  was  to  try  to 
keep  down  settlemente  in  tbe  current  round 
of  wage  negotiations  to  the  extent  needed  In 
order  to  avoid  an  overall  wage  increase  (in- 
cluding the  escalator)  of  more  than  13  per 
cent  for  the  current  year  and  10  per  cent  for 
1084.  The  government  agreed  to  Introduce  a 
new  Income-tax  schedule  favoring  the  lower 
brackets,  chiefly  through  more  generous  de- 
ductions, and  also,  from  now  on,  to  keep 
down  increases  in  administered  prices  to 
within  13  per  cent.* 


'el  SALVADOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalez)  is 
recocnlaed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast 
tragedies  start  in  small  ways.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  famous  English  his- 
torian A.  J.  P.  Taylor  in  describing  the 
beginnings  of  our  latter  wars  has  said 
they  have  aU  had  ragged  beginnings. 

Preaklent  Reagan  is  leading  the 
United  States  inch  by  inch  into  an  ab- 
solutely imlimited  commitment  to  a 
oorrm>t,  ineffective,  lawless  regime  in 
El  Salvador. 

First,  it  was  55  military  advisers. 
Now  it  is  two  and  a  half  dozen  doctors, 
military  doctors,  who  are  being  sent 
for— Mr.  Reagan's  words— "humanitar- 
ian reasons." 

Now  and  again  it  is  a  few  tens  or 
dosens  of  millions  of  additional  dollars 
each  time  the  commitment  is  bigger 
because  with  each  passing  day  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  less  le- 
gitimate, less  effective,  and  less  capa- 
ble. 

D  1910 

The  time  to  stop  this  kind  of  non- 
sense is  right  now.  The  people  of  E3 
Salvador,  like  anybody  else,  us  includ- 
ed, want  a  legitimate  government,  one 
of  law,  one  of  Justice.  They  want  an 
end  to  torture,  to  arbitrary  arrest  and 
routine  murders  in  the  night.  They 
want  to  see  honest  courts.  They  want 
economic  justice.  These  are  the  same 
kinds  of  things  that  we  would  want  if 
we  lived  there  ourselves.  Any  govern- 
ment that  systematically  denies  these 
things  cannot  last.  We  should  have 
learned  that  from  the  warning  of  Stil- 
well  in  the  Far  East  in  the  case  of 
China.  We  should  have  learned  it  in 
Vietnam.  We  should  certainly  have 
learned  it.  above  all.  in  Nicaragua,  a 
country  where  our  presence  was  oblit- 
erative.  We  had  more  American- 
trained  military  in  Nicaragua  than  in 
all  of  those  countries  put  together. 
and  yet  that  regime  we  were  propping 
up  went  down  to  a  point  where  we 
really  now  have  a  situation.  We  should 
have  learned  in  Iran.  But  no.  Here  we 
go  again,  repeating  the  mistakes. 

How  can  it  happen?  For  one  thing, 
because  Congress  has  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibilities. We  do  not  invoke  the 
limitations  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
There  is  no  movement  afoot,  even 
though  at  this  very  point,  as  I  brought 
out  last  week,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  in  outright  violation  of  the 
plain  terms  of  the  act.  We  do  not  cut 
off  funds.  We  do  not  object.  Everyone 
is  waiting  for  the  big  outrage.  But  we 
should  know,  by  now,  that  the  time  to 
act  is  when  the  problem  is  relatively 
small,  not  when  it  has  gotten  out  of 
hand  The  time  to  act  is  before  our 
commitment  is  so  big  that  we  cannot 
withdraw  at  all.  The  time  to  act  is 
before  corrupt  gangsters  have  wormed 
their  way  under  our  skin. 

When  does  Congress  act?  When  we 
have  100,  500.  1,000  troops  in  El  Salva- 


UM 


dor?  After  the  5th  or  the  500th  casual- 
ty? None  of  these.  The  time  to  act  is 
when  we  dole  out  the  first  dollar  to 
gangsters  who  carry  nothing  but  the 
banner  of  anti-BCarxism  to  hide  their 
corruption.  The  time  to  act  is  on  the 
first  opportimity  to  help  people  meet 
their  legitimate  needs,  not  stand  with 
those  who  oppress  and  degrade  our 
fellow  hiunan  beings.  Which  one  of  us 
would  not  rebel  if  we  were  in  El  Salva- 
dor? 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  has 
taken  everything  on  a  commitment  to 
the  same  rightwing  forces  that  have 
oppressed  and  corrupted  El  Salvador 
for  50  years  or  more,  who  have  miu-- 
dered  archbishops,  nuns,  priests,  and 
over  40,000  innocent  children,  young 
boys,  girls,  peasants,  who  would  not 
Imow  what  Marxist-Leninism  would 
look  like,  much  less  mean.  He  has 
fired  Thomas  Enders,  who  is  as  tough 
as  they  come  in  the  State  Department 
nowadays.  After  all,  he  was  the  one 
who  directed  a  go<xi  part  of  that  so- 
called  secret  war  in  Cambodia. 

Why  did  he  fire  him?  Because 
Enders  sees  a  danger  in  El  Salvador, 
sees  that  there  is  a  need  for  change  in 
our  policy.  He  has  fired  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Why?  Because  he  wants  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  only  news  he  wants  is 
good  news,  which  we  see  ample  dem- 
onstration of  here  domestically.  He  in- 
sists that  the  press  report  good  news 
and  not  Iwwl  news  Ijecause  he  has  de- 
creed that  an  economic  recovery  is  un- 
derway. He  wants  to  cut  out  of  the  pic- 
ture the  State  Department,  in  essence, 
bring  the  conduct  of  Salvadoran  and 
other  policies  into  the  White  House 
basement,  just  like  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Vietnam.  When  a  policy  control 
moves  into  the  White  House  base- 
ment, I  say  watch  out— it  means  the 
amateurs  are  now  in  control. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  at  the  same 
time  President  Reagan  upped  the  ante 
in  El  Salvador  and  fired  his  profession- 
als operating  there,  the  rightwingers 
in  El  Salvador  reinforced  their  own 
position.  They  understand  that  the 
United  States  is  about  to  pour  unlimit- 
ed resources  on  them.  They  want  to 
profit  from  it.  Who  will  suffer?  The 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  our  own  in- 
nocent troops  sent  down  on  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  assignments,  even  su- 
perseding the  Vietnam  assignment. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  my  constit- 
uent servicemen,  some  of  whom 
served  not  only  in  El  Salvador  but  over 
in  Lebanon,  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  in 
Beirut,  in  the  outposts  in  Korea,  in 
Germany.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
those  serving  and  having  served  in  El 
Salvador  would  have  said  2  years  ago 
that  what  happened  last  week  in  the 
murder  of  our  naval  second  in  com- 
mand was  inevitable.  It  was  just  a 
question  of  when  and  how  often  and 
whether  there  now  is  a  new  policy 
which,  as  one  of  my  constituents  had 
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told  me.  waa  the  only  reason  why  he 
waa  nf e  and  aound.  because  they  were 
so  vulnerable,  that  the  only  reason 
that  they  had  not  been  killed  was  be- 
cause the  policy  was  to  leave  them 
akme  for  the  time  being  on  both  the 
part  of  the  rlghtwingers.  as  weU  as  the 
s»called  rebels  or  guerrillas,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them. 

History  will  record  this  as  one  more 
disaster  for  a  misguided,  bullheaded 
United  States  that  refuses  to  learn  the 
tesscMos  of  its  own  past. 


DR.  VIKTOR  BRAILOVSKY:  THE 
INJUSTICE  CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  y^TM>«  (Mr.  Olickmam) 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  once  again  in  concern  for  refuse- 
nik  Dr.  Viktor  Brailovsky.  I  have  been 
following  Dr.  BraUovsky's  case  for 
nearly  5  years,  and  the  circumstances 
of  this  gentleman's  life  have  become 
increasingly  more  disturbing.  Over  the 
past  11  years.  Dr.  BraUovsky  and  his 
family  have  been  harassed  by  the  So- 
viets. They  have  been  repeatedly 
denied  permission  to  emiirate  to 
IsraeL  The  doctor  himself  was  arrest- 
ed several  times  and  spent  11  months 
in  Jail  before  his  final  sentencing  to  5 
years  of  internal  exile. 

BraDovsky's  last  arrest  occurred  Just 
after  the  opening  of  the  1981  Madrid 
Ccmference  aa  East- West  Cooperation 
called  to  reaffirm  signatory  nations' 
commitment  to  the  Helsinki  accords. 
This  action,  in  addition  to  many 
others,  revealed  the  Soviet  stance: 
that  the  Soviet  Jews  could  not  place 
any  hope  in  the  Helsinki  Pact  and  the 
human  rights  it  upheld.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  emigrate  even  though 
the  Soviet  Union  had  committed  itself 
to  upholding  such  a  right  by  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after 
IM  years  of  imprisonment.  Brailovsky 
was  dealt  further  injustice  when  he 
was  refused  a  remission  of  sentence 
for  good  behavior.  It  was  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  Dr.  Brailovsky  was 
IS  minutes  late  for  work  last  Septem- 
ber, even  though  he  had  officially  re- 
ported that  he  was  ill.  Following  this 
doiial.  Brailovsky  received  a  visit  from 
three  senior  officials.  They  stated 
clearly  that  since  he  was  no  ordinary 
prisoner,  but  one  of  a  special  category, 
he  could  not  expect  normal  procedures 
applied.  Dr.  BraUovsky's  family  is  now 
worried  that  the  doctor's  sentence  will 
be  extended.  The  prolongment  of 
terms  of  exile  without  due  process  is 
unfortunately  increasingly  common  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  injustice  of  this  case  is  exempli- 
fled  even  further  when  BraUovsky's 
trial  is  examined.  His  charges  were 
brought  under  Article  190-1  of  the 
RSFSR  Criminal  Code  dealing  with 


defamation  of  the  Soviet  State.  This 
act  is  known  for  its  broad  use  in  pros- 
ecuting individuals  who  express  opin- 
ions not  of  the  Soviets'  liking.  In  addi- 
ti<m.  documents  newly  found  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  evi- 
denced that  the  prosecution  brought 
false  charges  against  BraUovsky  and 
utilised  published  material  edited  by 
BraUovsky  totally  out  of  context  to  re- 
ceive the  verdict  brought  forth. 
During  his  defense.  BraUovsky  refuted 
28  accusations  that  the  Soviets 
brought  against  him.  In  his  conclusion 
he  stated.  "From  the  foregoing  it 
clearly  foUows  that  in  every  case  the 
bases  for  an  accusation  according  to 
Article  190-1  are  absent." 

To  us  in  the  United  States  where 
Justice  and  freedom  are  guiding 
values,  violations  of  basic  human  free- 
doms, such  as  those  denied  Dr.  Victor 
BraUovsky.  are  abhorrent  I  urge 
President  Reagan  and  members  of  his 
administration  to  utUize  any  possible 
means  to  press  for  Dr.  BraUovsky's  de- 
served freedom  and  his  long-awaited 
emigration  to  Israel.* 


NEW  BULK  CARGO  POUCT  AND 
COAL  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boocs) 
is  recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Bfrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  in- 
dividuals in  the  coal  industry  have 
been  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  bulk  cargo  reservation 
poUcy  on  coal  transportation  costs.  To 
require  exporters  and  importers  to 
ship  a  small  percentage  of  their  goods 
on  U.S.-flag  ships,  they  argue.  wiU 
wipe  out  the  U.S.  coal  export  market. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding  of  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
petitive Shipping  and  Shipbuilding 
Act  (H.R.  1242).  This  bUl  and  its  com- 
panion biU.  S.  1000.  which  require  U.S. 
exporters  and  importers  to  ship  5  per- 
cent of  their  goods  on  UJB.-flag  ships 
in  the  first  year  of  enactment,  is  aimed 
at  creating  a  larger,  competitive 
market  for  U.S.-flag  vessels.  There- 
fore, existing  U.S.-flag.  foreign-flag 
price  differentials  cannot  be  used  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  this  legislation. 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  full  and  efficient 
utilization  of  existing  U.S.-flag  ship- 
ping capabUity.  It  would  aUow  opera- 
tors to  use  cost-saving  techniques  such 
as  long-term  charters,  and  arranging 
for  backhaul  cargoes.  In  addition,  the 
vessels  constructed  under  the  biU 
wotUd  be  the  most  technologicaUy  ad- 
vanced ships,  capable  of  carrying  car- 
goes at  significantly  reduced  rates. 

An  important  feature  of  the  biU  is 
the  requirement  that  both  U.S.  ship- 
yards and  vessel  operators  reduce  costs 
by  15  percent,  which  would  have  an 
immediate  and  significant  impact  on 
shipping  costs.  To  further  insure  that 


U.S.-flag  rates  are  not  too  high,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  charged 
with  establishing  guideline  rates  baaed 
on  world  market  costs  in  consultation 
with  an  advisory  panel  that  includes 
representatives  of  exporters  and  im- 
porters. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  biU.  increased  transportation 
costs  wiU  add  roughly  0.2  percent  to 
the  landed  price  of  coal.  Even  if  the 
U.S-flag.  foreign-flag  differential 
reached  $14  per  ton  under  the  cargo 
policy  estabUshed  by  HJl.  1242.  this 
woiUd  result  in  an  incremental  cost  in- 
crease of  only  70  cents  per  ton. 

These  minimal  price  increases  asso- 
ciated with  U.S.-flag  carriage  of  a 
share  of  U.S.  coal  exports  should  have 
little  or  no  impact  on  the  level  of  the 
trade. 

Both  the  mine  price  of  coal  and  do- 
mestic raU  costs  are  higher  in  the 
United  States  than,  for  example. 
South  Africa.  In  other  words,  U.S.  coal 
is  more  expensive  than  that  of  our 
major  competitor  before  it  ever 
reaches  a  port,  yet  there  is  stiU 
demand  for  it. 

As  an  energy  product,  coal  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  many  importing  na- 
tions. For  this  reason,  they  are  willing 
to  pay  a  range  of  prices  for  security 
and  diversity  of  supply.  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  most  secure  sup- 
plier of  coal.  AustraUa.  South  Africa, 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  Poland,  are  oiu- 
major  competitors  in  the  international 
coal  market.  In  Australia,  up  to  17 
unions  play  a  part  in  the  coal  export 
process:  any  one  can  stop  the  move- 
ment of  the  coal.  The  other  two  coun- 
tries have  obvious  poUtical  problems 
which  make  them  less  secure  sources 
of  exports. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  coal  im- 
porting nations  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  of  up  to  10  percent  for  a 
secure  and  diverse  supply  of  coal.  The 
cost  increases  associated  with  HJl. 
1242  and  S.  1000  are  weU  within  this 
range.  In  return  for  insignificant  cost 
increases.  U.S.  coal  exporters  wiU 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  efficient,  reU- 
able,  domestic  transportation  system, 
adding  to  the  security  of  this  Nation's 
international  trade  flows. 

Thank  you.« 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELBON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  of  an  official  trip  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  am  not  able  to  be  present  for 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  3133, 
the  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984. 

If  I  were  present.  I  would  vote  for 
thisbUL* 


REFUGES  REAUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempme.  Under 
a  previous  otditr  of  the  HOuie.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentudcy  (Mr.  Mabou) 
is  reoognted  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UAZtOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  ImmlgratKm.  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Lav  which  I  tbMtr  has  aehed- 
uled  S  days  of  public  hearlngi  to  con- 
sider the  reauthorlsatlon  of  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980.  which  expires  this 
year. 

The  hearing  dates  are  June  7,  9.  and 
22. 

The  June  7  hearing  will  be  devoted 
to  the  legal  interpretations  and  wpU- 
cations  of  the  refugee  definition  which 
is  set  forth  fci  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
The  witnesam  for  the  heartags  wfll  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legal  (>>unsel  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau 
of  Refugee  Programs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  in  the  D^^artment  of  State. 
We  WiU  alao  receive  testimony  from 
the  U.S.  C:dordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
.  fairs. 

During  the  June  9  hearing  we  wlU 
consider  the  need  for  legUatlon  to 
extend  the  authorisaticm  of  funding 
for  domestic  resettlement  programs 
under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

RegrettalAy.  the  adminl8trati<m  has 
not.  at  this  time,  submitted  their  legis- 
lative proposal  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. For  this  reason.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing »  biU  which  provides  a 
simple  3-ye»r  extension  of  funding  au- 
thority for  Mugee  resettlement  activi- 
ties. This  legislation  is  meant  only  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  hearings  we  have 
scheduled  in  the  event  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  not  timely  sutanitted 
to  Congress.  My  final  views  on  the 
subject  and  those  of  my  subcommittee 
coUeagues  wiU  be  developed  during 
this  series  of  legislative  and  oversight 
hearings. 

On  June  22,  the  subcommittee  wiU 
receive  testimony  from  a  variety  of 
pubUc  witnesses.  The  witnesses  invited 
to  testify  at  this  hearing  include:  The 
National  Governor's  Association.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  Refu- 
gee PoUcy  Group.  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  LeglslAtures.  and  the 
American  CouncU  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the  adminis- 
tration's cooperation,  we  wiU  be  able 
to  conclude  these  hearings  In  June  so 
that  we  can  present  legislation  to  the 
fuU  House  as  soon  as  possible.* 


Mrs.  iJJOYit  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WuoBT).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  K«K.TiR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wkioht),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  medical  rea- 


leA 


lVe  of  absence 
By  unanknous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CARitsT  (at  the  request  of  BCr. 
MicHCL),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  famUy. 


Mr.  Addabbo,  after  5  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House.  foUowing  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gbkas)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarics  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  BcBKUTER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AmnTHzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoifZAisz,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GucKMAH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Boccs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes. today- 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fbank.  for  30  minutes,  on  June 
3. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
6. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

6. 
Mr.  Dtmallt.   for  60  minutes,  on 

June  7. 
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(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GuABiNi. 

Mr.  RiCBASOSON. 
Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  HoTER. 
Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 
Mr.  MiNiSH. 
Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Evans  of   Illinois   in   five   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EiROREICH. 

Mr.  LiFiNSKi. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

BCr.  Frank. 

Ms.  Kaftdr. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Delluhs. 
Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  McDonald. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  during  consideration 
of  the  HUD  section,  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  on  H.R.  3133. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 
Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  in 
two  instances. 
Mr.  Bereutek. 
Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Hopkins. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  C30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday,  June  3,  1983,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs. 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting 
part  1  of  the  Secretary's  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to 
section  1301  of  title  44,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1270.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
conclusions  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing authorization  requested  for  comtMitant 
ships  requested  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  pursuant  to  section  810  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  unit-cost  breach  incurred  on  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile,  pursuant  to 
section  139b  of  chapter  4,  title  10,  United 
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SUtca  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Anned 


im.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  trsnanlttlnt  »  report  entitled: 
"Annual  Audit  of  the  Wuhtaicton  Conven- 
tion Center  Fund."  pursuant  to  section 
4SS<d)  of  Public  Law  93-lM:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1ST3.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation transmitting  the  annual  report  by 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
on  the  condition  of  education,  pursuant  to 
section  406(dXI)  of  the  General  Education 
ProvisiODB  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  I^bor. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmittinc  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Department's  Office  of  Special  Edu- 
cation and  Rehaliilitative  Services  on  the 
piocresB  beinc  made  toward  the  provision  of 
a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  section 
eiMdXl)  of  Public  Law  94-142:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  President.  OaUau- 
det  Collece.  transmittinc  the  1981-«2 
annual  report  for  the  Division  of  Pre-Col- 
lece  Procrams.  pursuant  to  section  1053(c). 
31  D.C.  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

12T«.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
undertalien  with  respect  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  under  the  SPR  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
165(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  covering 
the  period  ending  March  31.  1983.  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  semiaxuiu- 
al  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  covering  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1983,  pursuant  to  section 
5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ending  March  31.  1983.  pursuant 
to  secUon  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  covering  the  period  ending  March 
31.  1983.  pursuant  to  secUon  5(b)  of  Public 
Law  95-462;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  Cieneral, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  first  semiannual  report  on 
the  activities  of  his  office  covering  the 
period  ending  March  30,  1983.  pursuant  to 
section  204(a)  of  PubUc  Law  94-505,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Electioo  Commission,  transmitting  the  1983 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
miasion.  pursuant  to  section  311(a)(9)  of 
Public  Law  92-225:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Treasur- 
er, Conipessional  Medal  of  Honor  Society, 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  report  of  the 


society  for  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  enforceability  of  change  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warder." pursuant  to  secti(m  1008(c)  of 
Public  Law  97-86:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. President's  Commissitm  on  Executive 
Exchange.  transnUtting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  termination  provi- 
sion on  use  of  participating  fees  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Executive  Ex- 
change: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  prospectuses  for  leasing  space 
for  the  DJB.  courts  in  SanU  Ana,  Calif.,  and 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of 
Public  Law  88-249.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Highway  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  published 
edition  of  the  1982  report  on  "Overweight 
Vehicles— Penalties  and  Permits,  An  Inven- 
tory of  State  Practices,"  pursuant  to  section 
123  of  Public  Law  95-599:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science 
and  Technology,  pursuant  to  section  36(f)  of 
Public  Law  96-516:  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  third  report  on  the  profes- 
sional development  programs  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  and  the  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 
ice, pursuant  to  section  703  of  Public  Law 
96-465:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaire  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


tlon  of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
Km)  of  rule  X 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  (^mmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions H.R.  3191.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-229).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  S  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2797  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  15,  1983.  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  amendment  inserting 
a  new  section  213  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  db  la  GARZA  (by  request): 
HJl.  3190.  A  bill  to  establish  an  improved 
program  for  Extra  Long  Staple  cotton;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJt.  3191.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for   the    Treasury    Department,    the   U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  OlUahoma: 
HJl.  3192.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  20  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  academic  achievement 
and  school  administration  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.   3193.   A  bUl   to  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  certain  fresh  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Wkigrt,  Mr.  BBmncTT, 
Mr.  BaooKS.  Bfr.  dk  la  Gakza.  and 
Mr.  Oanz): 
H.R.  3194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  historic  shipwreck  or  historic 
structure  Icxated  on  the  seabed  or  in  the 
subsoil    of    the    lands    beneath    navigable 
watere  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affaire  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.R.  3195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  3 
yeare  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  refugee  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ap- 
nxGATB.  Mr.  EcKAXT,  Mr.  Fugmam, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Kaftuk,  Mr. 

KiNDNISS,    Mr.    LUKKH,    Ms.    OAKAa, 

Mr.    RacoLA.    Mr.    Seibibliho,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  WnxiAns  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Wylix): 
H.R.  3196.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  change 
made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  in  the  meth(xl  of  computing 
the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3197.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  in  the  State  trigger  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal-SUte  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  3198.  A  bill  to  commemorate  the  his- 
toric trail  route  of  Daniel  Boone:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  WOLF 
H.R.  3199.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  an  additional  lane  on  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  over  the  Poto- 
mac River,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  flCKART  (for  htasdf  and  Mr. 

Waziubi): 

HJt  Saoo.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Agt  (UUe  ZIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Senrkii  Act)  to  autboriie  appropria- 
tions for  the  flMal  years  19M  througb  1M7. 
to  insure  the  prompt  promnlgaMon  of  drink- 
ing water  recolations.  to  improve  enforoe- 
ment  prooedisea.  and  to  provide  greater 
protection  for  underground  sources  of 
drinking  watei;  to  the  Cammlttee  oo  Energy 

and  Conuneree. 

By  Mr.  SAMMERSCHMIDT: 

HJl.  3201.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Commerce  on  Education  and  Lalior. 

HJt  3202.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  gnd  Health  Amendments  Act 
of  1977  to  provide  that  the  provisions  of 
such  act  shall  not  apply  to  stone  mining  op- 
erations or  to  sand  and  gravel  mining  oper- 
ations: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJt  3303.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  free  choioe  of  individual  employees  to 
form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  organlsatiaos,  in- 
to refrain  from  such  activities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt  3204.  A  bill  to  permit  the  review  of 
regulatory  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  3205.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  an  improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  chapter  7.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3206.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951, 
Utle  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3207.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Severe 
Storms  Advisory  Committee  to  review,  on 
an  annual  basis,  the  severe  storms  research 
and  operatiods  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  cm  Science 
and  Technology. 

HJl.  3208.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guanUng  of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private 
funding  thereof,  by  authori^ng  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts 
contributed  to  a  qualified  hi^er  education 
fund  established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
purpose  of  fuading  the  higher  education  of 
his  dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3210.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  a  tariff  surebarge  on  the 
products  of  certain  countries  in  order  to 
offset  the  expense  of  providing  U.S.  defense 
assistance  to  such  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  individuals  by 
providing  a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  wages  paid  to  such  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able for  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation 
of  a  highway  vehicle  will  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  business  deduction 
for  such  expenses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  inciored  in  higher  education:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJt  3214.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  XVni  of 
tbe  Soeial  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
regMered  dieUtian;  JoinUy.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

HJt  3315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  regulate  and  limit 
coUectlon  procedures  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  order  to  provide  protection  of 
taxpayer  civil  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 

HJt  3316.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
exemption  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  prohibited  transactions  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  bonds  sold  to  fund 
residential  mortgages  and  dcmiestic  motor 
vehicle  loans  and  to  provide  for  interest  re- 
duction payments  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urtian  Development  to  assist  with 
the  financing  of  the  purehase  of  certain  res- 
idential dwellings  and  domestic  motor  vehi- 
cles: JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Ways  and  Means:  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  3217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional review  of  all  regulations  relating  to 
costs  and  expenditures  for  health  care,  re- 
imbursements to  individuals  or  providere  of 
health  care,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
mooe.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLFE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
aaiM,  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Dwter  of 
New    Jersey.     Mr.     Mukprt.     Mr. 
Bolano,  Mr.  Framk,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  LuHOiira,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Molloham.  Mr.  Yatrom.  Mr.  Schu- 
■EH.  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  MmmELL, 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mn.    Hall    of    Indiana,    and    Ms. 
KArroR): 
H.R.  3218.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  an- 
nuity (»t>gram  to  compensate  participants 
in  private  pension  plans  which  terminated 
before  September  2, 1974,  for  nonforfeitable 
pension  benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason 
of  the  terminations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJ.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  a  student  in  a  public  school 
other  than  the  public  school  nearest  the 
residence  of  such  student:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Barnes): 
H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
International  efforts  to  further  a  revolution 
in  child  health;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  September  3.  1983,  t<s  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    DAUB    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Lewis 


of  Florida.  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.    Chxhxt,    Mr.    Robests.    Mr. 
Weser.  Mr.  WoLT.   Mr.  Shpmwat. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Kzmf,  Mr.  Mai- 
LENEB,  Mr.  WmrrAKxa.  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Ddncan.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,   Mr.   Feighan, 
Mr.  HiLXR.  Mr.  Ldngren,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Losr- 
PLER,  Mr.  Taoke.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,  Blr.  Spencx.  Mr.  &iith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mi. 
WoRTLZY.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols,   Mr.    McEwEN,    Mr.    Hammeh- 
acHuun,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Hansen   of 
Idaho,   Mr.   Hansen   of   Utah,   Mr. 
Wilson.   Mr.   Huckaby.   Mr.   Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Bdre.  Smith  of  Nebraslui. 
Mr.     Bereuter.     Mr.     Coats.     Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.    Towns.    Mr.    Hartnett.    Mr. 
Dyson,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  AdCoin): 
H.  Res.   216.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  changes  in  the  Federal  estate  tax  laws 
made  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  should  not  be  modified;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.   Res.   217.  Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary   of   the 
House  of  Representatives  should  conduct 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  governmental 
intervention    in    religious    affairs    in    the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.  Res.  218.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  es- 
tablish the  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

159.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Maryland, 
relative  to  natural  gas  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

160.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to 
Federal  restrictions  on  the  use  of  marihua- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

161.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

162.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  contin- 
gency tax  on  domestic  oil:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  OORK  _ 
HJt  m».  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  N. 
RiMnto:  to  the  Oonmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mn.  JOHNSON: 
HJL  SaO.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
J.  Fonteyne:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.                      

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJl.  itn.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  cUum  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
mm  were  added  to  pubUc  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  75:  Mr.  PAimiTA. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  db  Luoo. 

RR.  133:  Mr.  Evahs  of  Illinois. 

HJt  459:  Mr.  Bomaa.  Ma.  OAKAa.  Mr. 
Swot.  Mr.  Pnuum.  and  Mr.  Simom. 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  Wam. 

HJt  491:  Mr.  Toom  of  Florida. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Dtson  and  Mr.  Duikaii. 

HJt.  933:  Mr.  BAaTurr  and  Mr.  SiirrH  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJt.  657:  Mr.  Daaua  of  California. 

HJt.  663:  Mr.  Embuor. 

HJt.  679:  Mr.  McDohald  and  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM. 

HJt.  BOO:  Mr.  ALKZAmaa.  Mr.  LvMGaaif. 
Mr.  DowmT  of  New  York.  Mr.  SoLAaz.  Mr. 
BoasKi.  Mr.  EnwAaos  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
WBAVia.  Ms.  MiKOLSKi.  Mr.  Mavboolks.  Mr. 
Maziou.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  McCiosaar.  Mr. 
PicKLB.  Mr.  HowAao.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Mr.  VAmaa  Jact. 

HJt.  877:  Mr.  Shvmwat. 

HJt.  898:  Mr.  AuConi.  Mr.  DAimL.  Mr. 
DuiNUUi.  Mr.  EncAa.  Mr.  Obaoisoh.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Laoomabsimo.  Mr. 
MoBBisoif  of  Washington.  Mr.  NnLSOH  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Owns.  Mr.  VAmsBOBiFr.  Mr. 
Ratchtobd,  Mr.  CHAmtLBB.  Mr.  Biubakis. 
Mr.  KoGOTSBK.  Mr.  Siiioa.  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat. 

HJt.  951:  Mr.  Molloham  and  Mr.  Nbal. 

HJt.  963:  Mr.  Pobsbll.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
McDaob.  Mr.  McHuoH.  and  Mr.  Rooiiio. 

HJt.  1016:  Mr.  BBmnrr.  Mr.  iMuam,  Mr. 
AmBBSOii.  and  Mr.  Wolt. 

HJt.  1093:  Mr.  Stamcblams.  Mr.  Whttb- 
BUBST,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJt.  1190:  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  LmiiSKi. 
Mrs.  CoLLiBS,  Mr.  Gbkas.  Mr.  Dtschi.  and 
Mr.  Tbaxlbb. 

HJt.  1373:  Mr.  Bomcxa. 

HJt.  1397:  Mr.  SxniiA.  Mr.  ParrcRABS.  Mr. 
Whbat.  Mr.  Tatbs.  Mr.  Fobo  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  OrmoBa.  Mr.  Wtdbm.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
OwBRS.  Mr.  Psma.  Mr.  Kildbb.  Mr.  Bbitt. 
Mr.  M  Loeo,  Mr.  FAUimoT.  Mr.  Obbbstab. 
Mrs.  COLLUfs.  Mr.  I^nii  of  Michican.  Mr. 
Fbawk.  Mr.  Snoa.  Mr.  Woa  Pat.  Mr.  Coa- 
BABA.  Mr.  Fasio.  Mr.  Mbazbk,  Mr.  Acxeb- 
MAii.  Mr.  DWTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wbiss. 
Mis.  Bozb.  Mr.  Smttb  of  Florida.  Mr. 
HOTBB.  Mr.  Htbc  Mr.  FaaiaBL.  Mr.  Fbi- 
GBAM.  Mr.  MrrcRBLL.  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr. 
Ra>sbl.  Mr.  Edwabbb  of  California,  Mr. 
Nbal.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  WHTTTAKza.  Mr. 
McNOLTT.  Mr.  MnBTA.  Mr.  LAirroa.  Mr. 
WnxiAMa  of  Montana.  Mr.  Evans  of  niinols. 
Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  PATTBBSoa.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr. 
RATOVoas.  Mr.  ScRBnaa.  Mr.  Bbbmaii.  Mr. 
OOABm.  Mr.  OooDUiiG.  Mr.  Sikobski,  Ms. 
FtauuBO.  Mr.  Lsvim  of  California.  Mr. 
Roai.  and  Ma.  SaowB. 

HJL  1407:  Mr.  Bbbbu. 

HJt  1419:  Mr.  Blilbt  and  Mr.  Jsmuas. 

HJL  1436:  Mr.  Moaaiaoa  of  Connecticut. 

HJL  1444:  Mr.  Woktlbt  and  Mr.  Taukb. 

HJL  1453:  Mr.  Doboam. 


HJL  1453:  Mr.  Rob.  

HJL  1663:  Mr.  Damiriibtbb.  Mr.  Fbiobam. 
and  Mr.  Babtur. 

HJL  1693:  Mr.  Tatbom.  Mr.  Oabcia.  and 
Mr.  RAiraBL. 

HJt.  1730:  Mr.  HooHBS  and  Mr.  Rob. 

HJt.  1787:  Mr.  PBAimuii  and  Mr.  Oooo- 

UHQ. 

HJL  1881:  Mr.  Babhabo.  Mr.  Batbmam.  Mr. 
CAana.  Mr.  Dickinsoh.  Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr.  Ed- 
WABOS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fbamkub.  Mr. 
QooDLiMG.  Mr.  jBPrmuM.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr. 
McHoGH.  Mr.  Pubbbll.  Mr.  RicHABoaoit.  and 
Mr.  Staoobbs. 

H.R.  1930:  Mr.  FasmBL.  Mr.  Rioob.  Mr. 
ToaaicBixi.  and  Mrs.  Mabtib  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  McNultt. 

HJt.     3069:     Mr.     Cbockbtt     and     Mr. 

MUBTRT. 

H.R.  3088:  Mr.  Batbmam. 

H.R.  3093:  Mr.  Lehmam  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lblaito,  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Coa- 
BADA.  Ms.  Skowk.  Ms.  Febbabo.  and  Mr. 
Nbal. 

HJt.  3118:  Mr.  Lowbbt  of  California. 

H.R.  3136:  Mr.  Nbal  and  Mr.  Pattbbson. 

HJt.  3137:  Mr.  Nbal  and  Mr.  Pattbbsom. 

HJL  3138:  Mr.  Mollohar. 

HJL  3168:  Mr.  Biaogi. 

HJL  3335:  Mr.  Youao  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Roa- 
bbts.  Mr.  ZscRAU.  Mr.  Bbnhbtt.  and  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Cbamb. 

H.IL  3336:  Mr.  Edgab.  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr. 
LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mabkxt.  Mr. 
Mavboulbs.  Mr.  SaAimoa.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Stbab.  and  Mr.  Watkirs. 

HJL  3343:  Mr.  Lblars.  Mr.  Borbb  of  Ten- 
neoee.  Mr.  Souuu.  Ms.  KAPrua.  Mr.  Owbrs. 
Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Faortboy,  Mr.  Fobd  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Lbvir  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SiMOR.  Mr.  Babrbs.  Mr.  AcKBaMAN.  Ms. 
Srowb.  Mr.  DwTiB  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  Cbockbtt. 
Mr.  Lbhmar  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr. 
Rarobl.  Mr.  MiRBTA,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  BozBB.  Mr.  Gbjobrson.  Mr. 
Bbrmar,  Mr.  OuABiRi.  Mr.  Sikobski.  Mr. 
Wtobr.  Ms.  Fibdlbb.  Mr.  LaFalcb,  and  Mr. 

COBBADA. 

HJL  3363:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr. 
COLBMAR  of  Texas,  Mr.  Oobcar,  Mr.  Fiblim, 
Mr.  Habtrktt,  Mr.  Jonbs  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mablbhbb. 
Mr.  Pabbis,  and  Mr.  Robirsor. 

H.R.  2300:  Ms.  Fbbbabo,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr. 
Studos.  Ms.  Smowk,  and  Mr.  Mobbisor  of 
Connecticut. 

HJL  3331:  Mr.  Mablxrbb. 

H.IL  3333:  Mr.  Mablbrbb. 

H.IL  3333:  Mr.  Nbal. 

HJt.  3374:  Mr.  Nbal  and  Mr.  Lbvir  of 
Michigan. 

HJL  3383:  Mr.  Bbothill.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
SiUTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sawyeb,  Mr.  Ber- 
RETT,  Ms.  Srowe.  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smttr. 

HJL  3438:  Mr.  Dokoam,  Mr.  Maoicar.  Mr. 
Bebbll.  Mr.  Cbaig.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  FObsttre.  and  Mr.  WRrrrAKEB. 

H.R.  3433:  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr.  Batbmar.  Mr. 

MOOBRBAB.     Mr.     FOCUXTTA,     Mr.     IjORG    of 

Maryland.  Mr.  Walgber.  Mr.  Rocebs,  Mr. 
MiRisH,  Mr.  McEwER,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
McKiRRXT. 

HJt.  3449:  Mr.  Schbueb.  Mr.  Fbark.  Mr. 
COTHE.  Mr.  Dtsor.  Mr.  Swipt.  Mr.  AuCoiR, 
Mr.  MiLLEB  of  California.  Mr.  Ehclish,  Mr. 
Kildbb.  Mr.  Ackebmar,  and  Mr.  Mubpht. 

HJt.  3453:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Sam  Hall.  Jr. 

H.R.  3468:  Mr.  jEProBDa.  Mr.  Pattebsor. 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Hileb.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Cabret.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  La- 
Falcb. Mr.  WoR  Pat,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
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Mr.  Staroblars.  Mr. 
andMr.  Ozunr. 

HJt.  3703:  Mr.  PArmaoR  and  Mr.  Taukx. 

HJL  3715:  Mr.  JoRn  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  McNultt.  and  Ms.  Srowb. 

H.R.  3735:  Mr.  CLniaB  and  Mr.  Cobcobah. 

HJL  3753:  Mr.  CLiRGEa.  Mr.  Dbbbb  of 
California.  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Campbbll.  and 
Mr.  Embbsor. 

H.R.  3759:  Mr.  Swnr  and  Mr.  Tallor. 

HJt.  2762:  Mr.  LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
WoR  Pat,  Mr.  Fobsttrb.  Ms.  nottABO.  BIr. 
Ackebmar.  Mr.  Fbark.  Mr.  Obbbr.  Mr. 
Stodds.  Mr.  Edwabss  of  Callfomia,  Mr. 
HoBTOR,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Dixor.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Ubmar  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mobbi- 
sor of  ConnecUcut.  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMS.  Mr.  OrriRGBB.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee, 
Ms.  Kaptub,  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Swipt.  Mr. 
Edcab,  Mr.  OWERS,  Mr.  Millbb  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Paretta.  Mr.  Mitcrbll.  Mr.  Kas- 
TXRMXiXB.  Mr.  FowLXB.  Mr.  TowRs.  Mr. 
Uball,  Mr.  Gbjdkrsor.  Mr.  Guaxiri.  Mr. 
LBVnfB  of  California,  Mr.  Cbockbtt.  Mr. 
CoBBASA,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
BoRioB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr. 
AuCoiR.  Mr.  Ratchporo.  and  Mr.  Foqlixtta. 

H.R.  2763:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
WoR  Pat.  Mr.  Forstthb,  Ms.  Fkrbaxo.  Mr. 
Ackebmar,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  GaxxR.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Edwabds  of  California.  Mr. 
HoBTOR,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  DixoR,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Lehmar  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Smttb  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mobbi- 
sor of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Dxl- 
LDMS.  Mr.  Ottihcex,  Mr.  Foao  of  Tennessee, 
Ms.  Kaptub,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr. 
Edgab,  Mr.  Owers,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Paheita,  Mr.  MncHELL.  Mr.  Kas- 
tbrmxier.  Mr.  TowRS.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Gbjd- 
ERSOR,  Mr.  GUABiRi.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cbockbtt,  Mr.  Cobrada.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr.  AuCoiR,  Mr.  Ratchporo, 
and  Mr.  FOguetta. 

H.R.  3814:  Mr.  McNultt. 

H.R.  3871:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Fobsythe. 

HJt.  3872:  Mrs.  Collirs  and  Mr.  Hebtel 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2916:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Habtrett,  Mr. 
Livirgstor.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  and  Mr.  Loweby  of  California. 

H.R.  2949:  Mr.  Emebsor,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Maxlereb.  Mr.  Whittakeb.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Fberzxl. 
and  Mr.  Hightowkb. 
H.R.  3015:  Mr.  Quillxr. 
H.R.  3045:  Ms.  Kaptub. 
H.R.  3074:  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
BoLARo.  Mr.  Stokes,  Ms.  Kaptub.  and  Mr. 
Udall. 
H.R.  3176:  Mr.  Stokes. 
HJ.  Res.  29:  Mr.  I^viR  Of  Michigan,  Mr. 
WoR  Pat,  Mr.   Matsui.  Mr.   Mirxta.  Mr. 
DUBBIR,    Mr.    Chappix.   Mr.    Panxtta,    Mr. 
Woktlxy,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 

WlBTR. 

H  J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Lbland  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

HJ.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Mabtin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Cobbaoa.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolp. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lagomabsino. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr 
Bbothill.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Hatchbb,  Mr 
Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr 
Bolard.  Mr.  PoBTEB.  Mr.  Gurdbbsor.  Mr 
Simon.  Mr.  Buxtor.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr 
Cabney,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  McGbath.  Mr 
Albocta.  Mr.  Wobtlxt.  Mr.  Contb.  Mr. 
Suria.  Mr.  VANOXBoaipr.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr, 
Eblxnbobn,  Mr.  Nixlsoh  of  Utah.  Mr.  Guab- 
nn.  Mr.  Hugrxs.  Mr.  Skxltor.  Mr.  Lipin 
SKI,  Mr.  McNultt,  Mr.  Rwaldo.  Mr.  Boxh 


Mr.  AD9ABBO,  Mr.  AixsARBsa.  Mr. 
Abchrr.  Mr.  Babrabd,  Mr.  Bbbbx.  Mrs. 
lAJom,  Mrs.  Btbon.  Mr.  Coboobaii,  Mr. 
Darixl  B.  Cxair,  Mr.  Darib,  Mr.  DiCKiii- 
SOR.  Mr.  FuQU*.  Mn.  Coixms.  Mr.  Hamkxb- 
acHMioT.  Mr.  Hansxr  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Joms  of 
TennesBee,  Mr.  JeppobHs.  Mr.  Tvkb  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  WtaiTTAKXB.  Mr.  ObWirx.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  KWis  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Stao- 
GKBa,  Mr.  LowgBT  of  CaUforaia,  Mr.  Siuar- 
DBB.  Mr.  Masi«ar,  Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr.  Mnxn 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Pbppb.  Mr.  Pbicb. 
Mr.  MouRAKi,  Mr.  Millkr  of  Oalifomia.  Mr. 
Sawtxr.  Mr.  Sntdoi.  Mr.  TIuzlxb.  Mr. 
Whrxruxst.  Mr.  Writtxh,  Mr.  Ruod.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida.  Mr.  MoCaik. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  ARmmzio.  Mr.  Hobtor. 
Mr.  RoxMXB.  Mr.  Kazxr.  Mr.  Kbip.  Mr. 
Hydx.  Mr.  RosxBTS,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Crar- 
dleb.  Mr.  WttEB.  Mr.  Varbbs  Jaot.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florite.  Mr.  Fobstthi^  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Wyux.  Mr.  BxiHURX.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr. 
Bxvnx.  Mr.  YiRxoR.  Mr.  Rxd.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Bfr.  Rrtkb.  Mr.  Mazbou.  Mr.  Baxtlxtt. 
Mr.  Mollohak  Mr.  Polxt.  Mr.  Shumwat. 
Mr.  OooDLiNG.  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  iMnm  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  KnRX  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  WaIcman.  BIr.  Lahtos.  Mr.  Mort- 
GOMXBY.  Mr.  Pashatan,  Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr. 
Muxpht.  Mr.  MooBRXAO.  Mis.  Holt,  Mr. 
Stanoeland,  Mr.  Rogbbs.  Mr.  Hileb.  Mr. 
Pabxis.  Mr.  Pattbbson.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Fbbbabo,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la 
Gabza.  Mr.  Dannemeyxx.  Mr.  Baxrxs,  Mr. 
OwxRS,  Mrs.  YucAROViCR.  Mr.  Gkkas.  Mr. 
Ardxbsoh,  and  Mr.  Borbb  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Jorxs  of  North  CaroU- 
na. 

ILJ.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Parxtta. 

VLJ.  Res.  139:  Mr.  McCloskxt.  Mr.  Lowbt 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Obaoisor, 
Mr.  Pbitchabd,  Mr.  Robbbts,  Mr.  Solabz. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
Martir  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Spxncx.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Bydx.  Mr.  Lbtoi  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  GntcxicH,  and  Ms.  MDCUuna. 

HJ.  Res.  201:  Bf(r.  Taukx.  Mr.  Vandkb 
Jagt,  Mr.  Walgbxn,  Mr.  Pattxxson,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Wtdkn,  Mr.  Owknb.  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crarb.  Mr.  Masigar,  Mrs. 
Kerrelly,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Ishmar  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  StLJANDEB.  Ms.  FtXDLXB,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  AifDERSON,  Mr.  McKinrey,  Mr. 
McEwER,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Wylib.  Mr.  Drxier  of  California.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  CoLURS,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Hutto. 


Mr.  FoouETTA.  Mr.  Luhgber,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr. 
Spbrcb.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Gbadisor.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Wom.  Mr.  Wbrkhurst,  Mr.  Bohkxb.  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  nrasr,  Mr.  Syrab,  Mr.  Lurdire, 
Mr.  MoLiNABi.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Whttta- 
KXB.  Mr.  WXBEB,  Mrs.  Bybon,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Joan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  St  Geb- 
maih,  Mr.  Lbvine  of  California,  Mr.  Edgab. 
Mr.  ToBBBB.  Mr.  Habtnett,  Mr.  McKebnan, 
Mr.  Gbxog,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

HJ.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Hi.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Fobd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  HxPRBt.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Lagomabsino, 
Mb.  Oakab.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
FtaRXXL.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Kkmp,  Mr. 
McOxATH,  Hi.  Owens,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Suria,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

HJ.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Hammkr- 
acRMiOT.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 

JXMKIHS. 

HJ.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Bates. 

HJ.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mrs. 
ScRRxmxx.  Mr.  Emxkson,  Mr.  Slattery,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

HJ.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

HJ.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Loefpler,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  WiBTR.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Slatteby,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Pubsell,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Cbajib,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
CoRTX.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Pashatan.  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr, 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
WXAVXR.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
KiLDEX.  Mr.  PXASE.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
NiXLSOR  of  Utah,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Burton,  Ms. 
FiEMat.  Mr.  OXLEY,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califomia,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia,  Mr. 
Vxhto.  and  Mr.  Edgar. 


H.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Richardsor,  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Donnklly,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Baxtlxtt. 

H.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Skxltor,  Mr.  Courtkr. 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr. 
Denny  Smith. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

111.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council,  Warren,  Ohio,  relative  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

112.  By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Pe- 
tition of  Panama  City  Beach  City  Council, 
Fla.,  relative  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Iilarine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

113.  Also,  Petition  of  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, Okaloosa,  Fla.,  relative  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3132 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page       17,       line        14.       strike       out 
"$1,964,209,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,954,209,000". 


H.R. 3135 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
—On      page      4,      line      22,      strike      out 
"$103,242,000"  and  insert  "$96,268,550"  and 
on   line   23,   strike   out   "$67,200,000"   and 
insert  "$60,226,550". 

By  Mr.  GREGG: 
—On  page  5,  line  17.  strike  out  "44.000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2,600,000". 

By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
—On     page      16,     line     24,     strike     out 
"$37,790,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
"$35,543,550". 

By  Mr.  HILER: 
—On     page      13,     line     20,     strike     out 
"$16,300,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
"$15,566,250". 
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HtCri'BCnONMM  IS  EaaENTlAL 
FOR  TRADING  HARMONY 


HON.  MARa  KAFIVR 

oroBio 
n  THB  Hoass  or  bcprbbiitativbs 
IHwnda%  June  2, 1983 
•  Ms.  KAFTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district,  the  Ninth  District  in  Ohio, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  March  1983 
was  15.3  percent,  up  from  the  Febru- 
ary 1983  level  of  13.9  percent.  While 
the  economy  may  be  improving  na- 
tiCMiwide.  the  economy  in  my  district  is 
definitely  not.  Thus,  the  message  in 
the  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Toledo  Blade,  on  May  29.  1983. 
is  particularly  meaningful  for  my  con- 
stituents. I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
PKoncnomsM  is  EsssimAL  pok  Tiaomg 
HAUioirr 
(By  WolfKuig  Ha«er> 
Like  moat  people.  I  used  to  believe  that 
free   trade   helped   create   prosperity   and 
peace  and  that  protectionism  betrayed  con- 
sumers to  special  interests  while  leading  to 
international  conflict. 

I  nov  believe  protectionism  is  essential  for 
prosperity  within  nations  and  harmony 
among  nations.  Competition  among  firms  is 
a  good  thing,  but  competition  among  soci- 
eties is  dangerous. 

The  problem  with  free  trade  is  simple: 
The  world  has  an  endless  supply  of  subsist- 
ence-wage labor,  and  we  have  learned  how 
to  make  both  basic  and  sophisticated  goods 
in  poor  countries. 

Without  trade  barriers,  rich  countries  are 
bound  to  suck  in  cheap  imports  from  low- 
wage  countries,  destroying  the  domestic  in- 
dustries that  used  to  make  those  products. 

Unrestricted  trade  eventually  would  de- 
stroy the  economies  of  all  the  high-wage, 
developed  countries. 

What  we  really  need  is  not  free  trsde 
< which  we  don't  have  anyway)  but  a  better 
"managed"  trade  system. 

In  particular,  we  ought  to  stop  waiting 
untU  a  domestic  Industry  is  on  iU  knees 
before  signaling  others  who  are  building  up 
an  export  capacity  that  the  market  won't  be 
there  for  them. 

We  also  ought  to  start  rtcognixing  that 
protectioniam  and  trade  expansion  are  quite 
compatible.  Witness  the  19708:  Protection- 
ism grew  and  world  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  tripled. 

The  reality  is  that,  in  one  way  or  another, 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  free  world's  trsde 
is  slready  "protected"  or  "managed."  mean- 
ing that  it  is  subject  to  quotas,  export  subsi- 
dies, barter  arrangements,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  direct  government  restrictions. 

This  has  long  been  true  for  raw  materials 
and  food,  which  account  for  half  of  world 
trade,  and  services  like  shipping,  which  sc- 
oount  for  12  percent. 

It  is  also  increasingly  true  for  msnufac- 
tuicd  goods,  the  sector  involved  in  most 
trade  dilutes.   Offtctals  of  the  General 


Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  <OATT) 
estimate  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  trade  in 
under  the  protectionist  umbrella. 

World  steel,  for  exaiiiplL,  u.  ui.,^U^vd  into 
what  amounts  to  three  cartels— the  Ameri- 
can, the  European,  and  the  Japanese— that 
coordinate  among  themselves  through  price 
and  quantity  agreements. 

P;fty  developing  countries,  as  well  ss 
Canada  and  Australia,  manage  automobile 
trade  through  "local  content"  rules— which 
require  a  specified  portion  of  local  produc- 
tion as  a  condition  of  importing— while  the 
Atlantic  nations  limit  the  number  of  cars 
that  can  be  imported. 

"Voluntary  restrictions'"  are  also  prolifer- 
ating in  coitsumer  goods.  Power  stations. 
Jetliners,  telecommunication,  and  most  mili- 
tary hardware  are  restricted  via  national 
procurement  ("buy  American")  rules  and 
local-content  deals. 

Atop  of  all  this,  we  are  seeing  more 
export-targeted  industrial  policies,  export 
subsidies,  and  restraint  on  imports  vis 
safety  and  other  regulations. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  fashionable  to 
trumpet  the  free-trade  ideal.  The  result  is 
not  merely  hypocrisy,  a  plentiful  interna- 
tional commodity  with  which  we  have  all 
learned  to  live  rather  nicely. 

The  more  serious  consequence  is  that  pro- 
tectionism is  practiced  in  ways  producing 
minimum  beitefits  to  domestic  industry, 
maxi""""  disruption  in  trade  flows,  and 
constant  bickering  among  trading  partners. 

Without  realising  the  enormity  of  what 
they  are  saying,  otherwise  sensible  people  in 
effect  are  calling  for  slashing  wages  enough 
to  compete  with  workers  in  a  South  Korea 
or  Mexico,  lowering  health,  pollution,  and 
other  protections  to  reduce  business  costs 
and  other  similar  measures. 

This  would  be  tantamount  to  giving  up,  as 
a  society,  the  freedom  and  autonomy  to 
pursue  our  basic  values.  In  fact,  free  trade 
probably  would  lead  to  dramatic  economic 
disruption  and  would  create  large  numbers 
of  economically  useless  people.  It  might 
take  a  police  state  to  enforce  it. 

How  can  such  dire  consequences  flow 
from  an  arrangement  which,  by  common 
coiuent.  contributed  so  much  to  prosperity 
siiKe  World  War  II?  What  is  so  different 
now? 

One  answer  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  history,  standard  manufactured 
goods  are  being  produced  everywhere  on  the 
globe— and,  importantly,  in  nations  such  as 
Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Mexico  with  cen- 
trally guided  economies.  This  would  not 
matter  much  if  these  quasi-market  econo- 
mies were  still  small  relative  to  the  older  in- 
dustrial countries:  the  benefit  to  consumers 
of  cheap  imports  would  outweigh  adjust- 
ment costs. 

Indeed,  this  arrangement  caused  no  signif- 
icant problems  for  25  years  after  World  War 
II.  Only  the  old  industrial  countries  were  ca- 
pable of  producing  modem  industrial  goods. 
The  exception  was  textUes,  which  from  1M2 
on  were  governed  by  an  international  pro- 
tectionist regime,  now  called  the  Multifiber 
Arrangement. 

The  Joint  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  coun- 
tries allowed  them  to  set  the  cost  of  produc- 


tion—wages, working  hours,  regulations, 
taxes— autonomously,  provided  they  all 
moved  more  or  less  in  step.  Common  values, 
free  trade  unions,  and  the  play  of  democrat- 
ic politics  led  to  stmilar.  costly  aoluUons  to 
the  dilemmas  posed  by  industrial  capitalism 

Now,  however,  the  quasi-maiket  newcom- 
ers have  captured  a  fifth  of  the  worid's 
manufacturing  export  markets,  and  they 
have  become  the  price  setters  in  a  growing 
range  of  activities.  In  these  circumstances, 
adjustment  becomes  more  generalised, 
rapid,  and  painful.  In  fact,  it  isn't  even  pos- 
sible. 

Would  we  be  able  to  "adjust"  wages  to  an 
intemaUonal  standard?  A  classical  law  of  ec- 
onomics says  that  if  both  goods  and  indus- 
trial capital  can  move  freely  in  the  world  we 
get.  in  effect,  a  single  world  labor  market, 
even  without  a  single  worker  crossing  a 
frontier. 

But  for  as  long  ahead  as  we  can  see,  the 
free  international  market  "price"  for 
labor— given  the  tremendous  labor  surpluses 
in  the  world— is  around  a  level  of  bare  sub- 
sistence. 

But  no  cut  in  real  wages  could  go  deep 
enough  to  make  rich-country  workers  com- 
petitive sgain.  These  woriiers  live  in  a  high- 
cost  economy  requiring  dollar  wages  10 
times  ss  high  ss  the  Philippines  merely  to 
survive. 

Free  traders  would  argue  that  the  dilem- 
ma does  not  exist.  Among  Reaganites  and 
"Atari"  DemocraU  alike,  there  are  some 
who  would  abandon  traditional  manufac- 
tured goods  and  concentrate  on  high-tech 
^  activities. 

Implicitly,  this  Is  an  argument  for  re-cre- 
ating, at  a  higher  level,  the  kind  of  techni- 
cal monopoly  which  the  advanced  nations 
only  recently  enjoyed  in  virtually  all  manu- 
facturing. In  these  sheltered,  high-value  in- 
dustries, the  argument  goes,  high  wages  will 
continue  to  be  paid,  while  the  whole  econo- 
my enjoys  the  benefits  of  cheaper  imports. 

The  argument  is  wrongheaded.  Markets 
for  bioengineered  pharmaceuticals,  semicon- 
dtictors,  or  satellites  will  provide  new  Jobs, 
but  not  nearly  enough  for  the  people 
thrown  out  of  work  in  the  older  industries. 

America,  western  Europe,  and  Japan, 
which  are  rushing  into  the  same  high-tech 
niches  in  the  international  division  of  labor, 
are  only  likely  to  end  up  with  expensive 
overcapacity.  The  move  to  high-tech  may  be 
desirable  in  itself,  but  it  is  no  solution  to  the 
trade  dilemma. 

In  the  meantime,  the  goods  people  buy 
will  remain  stubbornly  banal:  carpets  and 
golf  clubs.  TV  sets,  and  can  openers.  The 
way  these  items  are  produced  is  increasingly 
high-tech,  too. 

But  if  the  final  consumer  goods  are  not 
made  In  the  country,  this  entire  superstruc- 
ture of  sophisticated  "inputs"  into  the  pro- 
duction process— includiiig  the  much-vaunt- 
ed services— will  weaken  as  well.  Foreign 
producers  will  simply  turn  to  closer  suppli- 
ers of  these  goods  and  services. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  uncoiuciously  racist 
mistake  to  believe  that  it  is  the  natural 
order  of  things  for  brown  people  to  make 
simple  things,  such  as  shirts  or  toys,  while 
the  highly  skilled  work  force  of  the  ad- 


9  This  "bullet"  symbd  identifies  Katcments  or  inscrtiou  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


vanoed  oountiles  makes  compUeated  things, 
such  as  nutrhHifs  or  oomputers. 

In  fact,  with  Uw  state^tf-the-art  capital 
equipment  ndw  available  to  them,  the  best 
wotkets  in  the  Third  World,  iriio  make  up 
Its  industrial  work  force,  can  easily  outper- 
form the  least  educated  poaons  in  advanced 
countries  who  are  their  competltots. 

On  top  of  this,  advances  In  iwoduction 
technology,  nfttably  automation,  are  rapidly 
reducing  the  heed  for  craft-type  skills,  leav- 
ing unsklUed  irorkers  at  one  end  and  tedmi- 
cians'  Jobs  at  the  other,  with  littte  in  be- 
tween. 

Sophisticated  engineering  products  such 
ss  ships,  airplanes,  and  machine  tools,  as 
well  as  steel  and  chemicals,  are  now  being 
exported  from  developing  (and  East  bloc) 
countries.  The  recent  announoemoit  by 
Atari  itself,  that  it  will  shift  production  to 
Taiwan  and  Bong  Kong  at  the  expense  of 
1,700  California  Jobs,  should  help  put  to  rest 
the  notion  that  we  can  escape  our  dUemma 
by  the  high-tech  road. 

There  is  a  cruel  irony  here  that  we  have 
to  worry  about  impoverishing  or  simply  dis- 
carding a  substantial  part  of  our  population 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  industrial  revolution 
which  should  make  all  of  us  richer.  But, 
unless  we  mn»itji.in.  and  indeed  increase,  our 
ability  to  manage  our  economic  affairs  in 
tune  with  domestic  requirements,  the  new 
techiralogies  Will  simply  destroy  work. 

Protectionism,  usually  seen  as  a  political 
cop-out  to  powerful  interest  groups  at  the 
nation's  expense,  shows  the  working  of  the 
invisible  hand  of  politics  bringing  some 
sense  to  the  rigid  application  of  ideology. 

The  usual  historical  reference  to  protec- 
tionism, of  ceurse,  is  to  the  1930b  and  the 
Great  Depression,  but  that  comparison  is 
not  nearly  as  valid  as  commonly  believed.  In 
the  19308,  economic  antagonisms  were  su- 
perimposed on  serious  security  conflicts 
among  the  main  trading  "partners." 

Today,  the  economic  welfare  of  all  non- 
Communist  oountries,  li>cluding  the  devel- 
oping countries,  is  a  strong  political  goal  of 
all  free-world  nations.  Moreover,  existing 
trade  links,  investments,  and  debts  all  mili- 
tate aeUnst  ourtailing  the  earning  power  of 
trading  partners. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  solutions? 

Some  have  focused  on  the  need  for  more 
stable  monetary  exchange  rates  among  ad- 
vanced countries  to  prevent  the  periodic 
"surges"  of  Imports  that  cause  avoidable 
problems.  In  the  short  run.  a  dearer  yen 
would  help,  but  a  cheaper  dollar  would 
simply  increase  the  U.S.  surplus  with 
Europe. 

In  general,  the  relatively  liberal  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  is  sustaiiuble— it 
implies  convetition  among  firms,  not 
among  societies. 

Yet.  in  seotors  like  steel  where  govern- 
ments intervsne  heavily,  there  is  no  logical 
alternative  to  outright  market  sharing. 
When  the  market  is  deliberately  blocked  as 
a  coordiiuitcr,  something  must  take  its 
place. 

What  Is  a  special  case  in  Euro-American 
relations  is  the  general  case  when  trading 
with  Japan.  We  should  continue  to  welcome 
Japanese  goods  and  to  provide  a  competitive 
stimulus  to  our  enterprises.  But  we  should 
do  it  on  our  terms  and  not  simply  adjust 
passively  to  Japanese  industrial  strategies. 
Direct  investment  and  other  forms  of  tech- 
nology transfer  must  increasingly  take  the 
place  of  the  exchange  of  goods. 

The  sooner  we  abandon  free-trade  rheto- 
ric and  clearly  signal  to  Japan  our  limits  of 
tolerance,  the  less  the  chances  for  conflict 
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and  panic  protectionism  later.  This  would 
make  it  easier  for  Japan  to  adjust  its  invest- 
ment strategies  and  it  would  provide  greater 
incentives  for  American  firms  to  engage  in 
ridcy  investments  at  home. 

The  same  applies  to  developing  countries. 
The  World  Bank  and  others  who  urge  an  in- 
creasing number  of  countries  to  follow  an 
export-led  growth  strategy  are  giving  cruel 
and  irreqwnsible  advice.  Production  capac- 
ities are  buflt  up  with  scarce  resources, 
which  then  stand  idle  when  the  West,  inevi- 
tably, slaps  on  restrictions.  Yet,  we  have 
lent  huge  amounts  of  money  on  the  promise 
of  markets.  The  ability  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  earn  foreign  exchange  remains  cru- 
ciaL 

How  can  our  need  for  protection  be 
squared  with  Third  World  needs  for  grow- 
ing revenues?  The  most  general  answer 
must  be:  by  improving  their  terms  of  trade. 
This  means  they  must  get  a  better  return 
for  what  they  sell.  How  can  this  be  done? 

Price  discipline  is  already  a  normal  fea- 
ture in  Japanese  trade  and  East-bloc  trade 
with  westem  Europe.  India  and  China,  fear- 
ing ruinous  competition  and  self-exploita- 
ti(m  as  they  enter  world  markets,  are  said  to 
have  initiated  talks  on  avoiding  such  compe- 
tittoo.  Southeast  Asian  nations,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Brasil  and  Mexico,  could  perhaps 
agree  to  raise  prices.  But,  given  the  competi- 
titm  for  market  shares  among  these  coun- 
tries, self-exploitation  probably  would 
remain  the  rule. 

It  would  be  preferable  for  westem  coun- 
tries to  raise  duties  on  imports  from  Third 
World  nations  high  enough  to  avoid  maricet 
disruption  in  the  West,  then  give  this  new 
revenue  back  to  developing  countries.  This 
would  give  them  resources  to  tackle  the 
long-neglected  problems  of  internal  develop- 
ment, especially  of  agriculture  and  related 
industries. 

The  choice  we  face  is  between  good  inten- 
tions that  promise  ruinous  results  and  poli- 
cies that  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  new 
global  economy. 


nUBUTE  TO  UTA  DlVTTA 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLWOIS 
Ilf  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  out- 
standing citizen  in  Illinois'  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Lita  DiVita.  A  recent  recipient  of 
the  Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award,  Mrs.  DiVita  has 
worked  for  years  to  help  the  students 
and  faculty  of  Chicago's  Southwest 
Side  schools.  Her  dedication  to  and 
<x>n(»m  for  the  children  of  Chicago's 
Southwest  Side  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
aU. 

I  am  honored  to  place  into  today's 
Rbcoro  an  article  describing  some  of 
Lita  DiVita's  achievements: 
DiVita  Recipient  of  Ray  McDonald  Award 

For  many  years.  Lita  DiVita  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  educational  process  as  it  re- 
lates to  community  schools.  She  has  demon- 
strated a  deep  concern  and  unselfish  willing- 
ness to  help  students  and  faculty  of  all 
Southwest  Side  schools.  Her  one  belief  has 
always  been  to  place  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren first.  The  Midway  Sentinel  is  honored 
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to  name  Lita  DiVita  as  our  mcmthly  recipi- 
ent of  the  Raymond  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award. 

Her  eariy  years  were  spent  in  the  section 
of  Chicago  called  "Uttle  Italy."  She  grad- 
uated from  Pickard  Elementary  and  Harri- 
son High  Schools  and  furthered  her  educa- 
tion at  Crane  College  majoring  in  psycholo- 
gy. Her  family  includes  her  husband,  Foaco, 
a  project  engineer  for  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  and  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Glenn.  The  DiViU's  live  in  Garfield  Ridge. 

Her  interest  in  the  school  situation  began 
at  Byme,  where  she  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  social  chairman  of  the 
Parents-Teachers  Club.  Her  involvement 
became  more  intense  with  each  passing 
year.  At  Kinzie,  while  helping  to  organize 
social  programs,  she  became  a  delegate  to 
the  District  12  School  Council,  and  func- 
tioned in  that  capacity  for  eight  years,  serv- 
ing one  term  as  president. 

Following  the  educational  progress  of  her 
sons,  she  became  active  in  the  affairs  of 
Kennedy  High  School,  while  maintaining  a 
marked  degree  of  interest  in  the  school  pro- 
ceedings at  Byme  and  Kinzie.  She  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  local  school  councU  and 
served  with  distinction  for  four  years  whfle 
acting  as  a  volunteer  aide. 

Faced  with  overcrowded  conditions  and 
mounting  vandalism,  the  school  council 
rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  went  to  work  to  im- 
prove conditions.  Seeking  a  way  to  answer 
the  councU's  penetrating  questions,  the 
Board  of  Education  brought  in  21  mobile 
classrooms  to  relieve  the  crowded  condi- 
tions. This  served  as  a  temporary  solution. 

A  racial  disturbance  at  the  school  gave 
birth  to  the  Athletic  and  Fine  Arts  Booster 
Club.  Parents  were  asked  to  cooperate  in 
quieting  the  situation  and  developing  an  in- 
terest in  the  school  and  what  it  offered. 
DiVita  said,  "We  realized  that  the  majority 
of  students  were  not  troublemakers  and  de- 
served an  opportunity  to  attend  school  in  an 
atmosphere  that  was  conducive  to  learning. 
We  developed  the  booster  club  to  get  the 
parents  active  in  school  activities  and  give 
all  students  a  chance  to  participate  in  ath- 
letics or  perform  in  the  arts."  With  parents 
patrolling  the  halls  and  acting  as  monitors, 
the  q>ell  was  broken. 

As  chairman  of  the  23id  Ward  Education 
Committee,  she  became  immersed  in  the 
long  struggle  to  secure  a  new  roof  and  es- 
sential repairs  to  Twain  School.  In  addition, 
DiVita  is  concerned  with  the  closed  school 
branches  in  the  23rd  Ward  and  she  is  pres- 
ently working  with  the  Alderman  on  behalf 
of  the  Vittum  Park  and  Clearing  communi- 
ties to  reopen  the  Baum,  Blair  and  the 
Nelson  buildings  for  programs  and  activities 
that  will  be  readily  acceptable  to  these  com- 
munities. 

When  the  configuration  of  the  District  12 
was  changed,  members  of  the  District  12 
Education  Council,  with  DiVita  were  able  to 
hold  the  council  together  and  thus  it 
became  even  stronger  and  more  united  in  its 
move  to  its  new  District  12  offices  at  the 
Kinzie  Elementary  School. 

Local  businesses,  civic  leagues  and  commu- 
nity service  groups  are  members  of  the 
council  as  well  as  the  parent  delegates  of  all 
the  students  in  the  23  elementary  schools 
and  2  high  schools  in  District  12.  Through- 
out the  year,  all  the  above  mentioned 
groups,  organizations  and  elected  officials 
forced  busing  along  with  Mrs.  DiVita  and  as 
of  today— there  is  no  forced  busing  in  Chica- 
go. 

In  September  of  1980.  DiVita  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  very  popular  com- 
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putcr  lab  «t  the  Hale  Elcinentary  School, 
that  the  pw~«»"y  coordinates  at  the 
KhooL  The  Hale  P.T.C.  preaented  her  with 
an  appndatlon  award  this  year  for  Intro- 
dudiw  the  oomiNiter  program  to  all  inter- 
ested students  at  Hale. 

In  April  of  IMl,  with  Alderman  Upinald 
and  Rep.  Tenich's  help.  Mrs.  DiVlu  tes- 
tlfed  acaiiMt  the  desecrecation  plan  at 
Whitney  Tount  HB.  hearings  for  the  sake 
of  the  oommiinlty  parents. 

Again,  wtth  the  help  of  AMerman  Upin- 
skl.  In  October  of  IMl.  DIViU  and  her  Dis- 
trict la,  Bd.  Council,  strongly  protested  to 
the  objeetknable  reading  material  in  the 
mastery  learning  program,  the  result  was 
that  the  whole  program  was  revised  by  the 
Board  of  ■ducattoo. 

In  September  1963.  DiViU  helped  the 
KhHie  P.T.C.  to  obtain  the  deaf  division  of 
8  to  9  year  oMs  to  prevent  their  school  from 
ptfftrlr  closing  since  the  enrollment  had 
dropped  so  drastically  and  she  also  worked 
closely  with  the  Kennedy  High  School  local 
school  councQ  in  removing  all  of  the  high 
school  studenU  from  the  Kinsie  buUding 
and  honing  them  all  in  the  Kennedy  build- 
ing where  they  belonged.  This  move  made 
for  mudi  better  and  safer  conditions  for 
both  the  students  and  the  community. 

With  the  support  of  the  District  12  Educa- 
tion Council,  innovative  programs  were  set 
up  taa  our  various  schools  with  the  approval 
of  the  surrounding  conmiunities  such  as: 

Curie  mgh  School— Metro  School  of  the 
Arts. 

Oage  Park  High  School— Vocational  train- 
ing and  college  prep  program. 

Komedy  High  School— laectronics  pro- 
gram. 

Kinsie— All  Elementary  Program. 

Byrne— Computerized   Mathematics   Pro- 


Peck— Mathematics  and  Science  Program. 

LiU  DiViU  was  recently  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  District  12  Education  Coiuicil. 
In  all.  DtVita  has  been  serving  as  President 
of  the  Council  for  f hre  years. 

Her  tireleas  efforts  and  unlimited  energy 
has  always  been  associated  with  any  cause 
or «— mp^ign  that  is  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare and  betterment  of  the  community  and 
schools.  Lita  DiVita  clearly  exemplifies  the 
dedteatkm  and  standards  set  by  our  late 
editor.* 


TRIBXTTE  TO  BflCHAEL  VITULLI 

HON.  MARIO  BUGQ 

or  MKW  TOKK 
III  THE  HOU8X  or  KSntBSSHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Ifr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8  one  of  Tonkers.  N.T.'s  finest  public 
servants  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
upon  his  retirement.  The  honoree  that 
evening  will  be  BCr.  Michael  Vitulll. 
the  court  attendant  for  the  Family 
Court  of  Tonkers.  N.T.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  19th  Congressional 
District,  which  includes  most  of  Yon- 
kers.  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mike. 

Mi«»ha*»i  Vitulll  was  bom  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1918,  in  the  town  of  Licia  in 
the  Provinoe  of  Chieti.  Italy.  He  and 
his  parents  came  to  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1920  and  settled  in  Ton- 
kers, where  they  remained.  BCichael 
attended  Public  School  18.  Benjamin 
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Franklin  Junior  High  School,  and 
Commerce  High  School— all  in  Ton- 
kers. 

Michael  served  his  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Second  World  War  as  a 
radioman-gunner  on  a  B-24  bomber. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  both  the  Air 
Medal  and  Flying  Cross. 

Mike's  discharge  from  the  Army 
brought  him  back  to  Tonkers  where 
he  married  Marcella  Camicelli.  They 
have  two  children.  Michael.  Jr.  and 
Nicholas— both  married— and  now 
Mike  and  Marcella  are  grandparents 
of  two  lovely  grandchildren. 

For  the  past  20  years.  Mike  has 
served  as  court  attendant  at  the  Ton- 
kers Family  Court.  He  has  gained  a 
reputation  based  on  hard  work  and 
high  integrity  during  these  two  dec- 
ades. He  is  a  num  well  liked  and  re- 
spected by  all  those  who  work  with 
him. 

Bfike  has  remained  active  in  the 
Tonkers  community.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  E&irico  Fermi  Educational  Fund, 
which  awards  scholarships  to  high 
school  students  of  Italian  heritage,  as 
well  as  the  founder  of  the  "Buon  Ser- 
vizio"  annual  dinner,  which  honors 
others  from  the  local  Italian  American 
community  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
mankind. 

Mike  is  a  member  of  the  Armando 
Rauso  Amvet  Post  No.  40  in  Tonkers 
as  well  as  the  Columbus  League.  He  Is 
also  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
Hudson  Valley  National  Bank. 

One  of  Mike's  greatest  loves  is  his 
woric  as  a  columnist  for  the  Tonkers 
Home  News  and  Times.  His  column  en- 
titled "Sons  and  Daughters  of  Giants" 
is  a  must  for  all  who  read  this  fine 
publication. 

The  friends  and  associates  who  will 
honor  Mike  on  June  8.  1983.  do  so  with 
genuine  affection  and  respect.  Mike 
has  worked  hard  and  represents  the 
very  finest  and  best  in  our  people,  and 
I  join  with  his  friends  in  the  Tonkers 
community  in  wishing  him  continued 
happiness  and  success  in  the  years  to 
come.« 


QUALTTT  EDUCA-nON:  A 
NATIONAL  ISSUE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IH  TMS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  May  25.  1983, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Quality  Education:  A  National  Issue 
In  a  scathing  report  on  the  sUtus  of 
American  schools,  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  states  that  "a 
tide  of  mediocrity"  has  swept  over  public 
education.  "We  have,"  says  the  report, 
"been  committing  an  act  of  unthinking,  uni- 
lateral educational  disarmament." 
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The  Commission's  findings,  a  broad  Indict- 
ment of  American  education,  are  grim  and 
provocaUve.  Teaching  quaUty  is  inadequate. 
TradiUonal  academic  standards  have  been 
subverted.  Our  students  alv  no  match  for 
those  of  other  industrialised  countries.  Only 
70  percent  of  our  high  schools  require  one 
year  of  mathematics  and  sdenoe.  and  none 
requires  a  foreign  language.  A  little  more 
than  a  week  after  the  report  was  issued,  two 
other  commissions  on  education— the  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Education  for  Econom- 
ic Growth  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund— published  equally  critical  findings. 
Taken  together,  these  three  reports  indicate 
that  the  quality  of  education  is  again  be- 
conUng  a  national  issue. 

The  National  Commission  on  ExceUence 
in  Education  also  offers  a  blueprint  for  im- 
provement. The  five  major  recommenda- 
tions are  (1)  stiff er  state  and  local  high 
school  graduation  requirements,  including 
four  years  of  English,  three  years  each  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies,  a 
half  year  of  computer  science  and.  for  col- 
lege-bound students,  two  years  of  a  foreign 
language;  (2)  higher  achievement  standards 
in  the  form  of  periodic  tests  to  gauge 
progress  and  tougher  admission  criteria  for 
colleges;  (3)  more  time  for  learning  the 
basics,  including  longer  school  days,  longer 
school  years,  and  far  more  homework;  (4) 
Iwtter  training  and  pay  for  teachers  in  the 
form  of  incentives  to  attract  outstanding 
students  to  the  teaching  profession  and  a 
system  of  financial  rewards  for  better  teach- 
ers: and  (5)  Increased  citizen  involvement, 
including  increased  public  pressure  on  edu- 
cators and  legislators  to  make  educational 
reform  a  top  priority  and  to  provide  the 
funds  for  it. 

The  Commission  stresses  the  connection 
between  national  well-being  and  good 
schools.  It  argues  that  the  poor  quality  of 
public  education  threatens  the  military,  the 
economy,  and  the  very  social  fabric  of  the 
country.  Poor  schools  diminish  our  ability 
to  defend  ourselves,  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  and  to  use  new  technology,  while 
poor  skills  and  literacy  limit  access  to  public 
life  and  harm  democracy  itself. 

The  Commission  does  not  try  to  pinpoint 
the  blame  for  educational  deficiencies.  It 
says  that  "the  responsibility  lor  our  current 
situation  is  widespread."  President  Reagan 
offered  some  verl>ai  encouragement  for 
reform,  but  apparently  backed  away  trom 
the  report  by  emphasizing  tuition  tax  cred- 
its, school  prayer,  and  abolition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Eklucation.  all  subjects  only 
loosely  related  to  the  findings  of  the  report. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Hoosiers  who  are 
pleased  with  the  report.  It  seems  to  express 
their  views  of  public  education.  Even  teach- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  naturally  sensitive  to 
criticism  of  schools,  find  the  report  exciting 
and  endorse  its  general  thrust.  Because  of 
its  sweeping  scope  and  doomsday  language, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  report  may  be 
overly  pessimistic.  It  may  distort  reality  by 
ignoring  many  of  the  positive  things  schools 
are  doing.  All  schools,  all  teachers,  and  all 
students  are  not  that  t>ad.  Scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores  have  stabilized,  pupils  are 
taking  more  academic  courses,  and  all  of  us 
are  acquainted  with  capable  teachers  and 
excellent  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  states 
have  now  passed  minimum  competency  laws 
designed  to  assure  that  high  school  gradu- 
ates will  possess  fundamental  skills.  Many 
public  universities  have  tightened  admis- 
sions standards  and  have  allocated  scholar- 
ships to  students  on  the  basis  of  academic 
ability,  regardless  of  financial  need.  In  at 
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least  some  adhool  districts,  the  Commis- 
sion's call  to  action  Is  already  being  heeded. 
Public  opinlopi  is  shifting  and  rallytag 
behind  the  laaie  of  quality.  BuatnesMs  and 
foundations  aR  becoming  more  Invohred  In 
what  goes  on  tti  schools,  provkUng  funda.  ez- 
portlae,  and  the  inoenttve  of  Jobs.  In  mathe- 
matiCB  and  adteoe  education,  Congreas  may 
upgrade  teaching  throu^  grants  and  spe- 
cial training  programs. 

The  major  issue  not  addressed  by  the 
Oommlaslon  is  the  source  of  the  bOlioas  of 
dollars  needed  to  refonn  the  schools.  The 
report  says  that  state  and  local  governments 
have  the  primary  reapoostbility  for  financ- 
ing and  govenllng  the  schoola.  but  adds  that 
the  federal  gevemment  ahares  responsibil- 
ity for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  gifted,  the 
handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  bl- 
UnguaL  It  has  the  primary  revoosibllity  to 
"identify  the  national  Interest  In  educa- 
tion." The  C(munission's  only  oomment  on 
financing  is  that  "ezcellenoe  costs,  but  in 
the  long  run  mediocrity  costs  far  more." 
While  money  alone  cannot  make  educatkm 
better,  few  of  the  Commission's  reootninen- 
dations  can  be  carried  out  without  It  Of 
course,  what  matters  more  than  money  is 
the  motivaUon  of  students,  teachers,  and 
parents. 

Overall.  I  do  not  see  that  the  CommiSBion 
advocates  massive  new  federal  programs.  I 
do  read  the  report  as  a  caU  for  greater  em- 
phasis on  education.  It  performs  the  service 
of  reminding  us  that  a  fundamental  meas- 
ure of  our  society  is  the  quality  of  our 
schools.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  key 
to  improved  education  Is  good  teaching— 
that  is  where  efforts  must  be  focused. 
Among  all  the  things  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered, higher  #ay  for  teachers  Is  a  clear  ne- 
cessity. We  will  hear  more  about  "bonuses" 
for  teachers  and  the  "master  teacher"  con- 
cept in  the  years  ahead. 

As  I  analyze  the  report,  I  get  the  uneasy 
feeling  of  having  traveled  this  way  before. 
Editorial  writers  already  predict  that  not 
much  will  happen  because  quality  in  educa- 
tion rarely  commands  national  attention  for 
long.  Too  often,  we  get  bogged  down  In  edu- 
cational issues  that  are  peripheral  to  qual- 
ity. Most  people  want  better  schools.  The 
report  should  encourage  more  rati<mal  and 
vigorous  local,  state,  and  federal  effort  to 
make  schools  better.  If  American  education 
has  deterionited  so  much  that  "our  very 
future  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people"  is  in 
doubt,  then  we  had  better  move  with  a 
sense  of  urgency.* 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  AUTHOR- 
IZE FEDtaiAL  STUDT  OP  ADDI- 
"nONAL  LANE  ON  EXISTINO 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

BRIDGE  I 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vtaoimA 
ni  THE  HdUSB  or  KKPSBSBHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  to  stuitr  the  feasibility  of  placing 
an  additiongl  inboimd  lane  on  the  ex- 
isting six-lane  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge. 

The  bridge,  which  was  completed  in 
the  early  1960's.  is  the  main  artery  for 
traffic  into  Washington.  D.C..  from  I- 
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66  and  U.S.  Route  SO.  as  well  as  the  re- 
cipient of  a  heavily  used  feeder  ramp 
from  the  George  Washington  Park- 
way. Recent  statistics  tabulated  by  the 
inrginia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Transportation  (VDHAeT)  show  that 
the  bridge  is  presently  over  capacity 
during  the  morning  rush  hotir.  On 
May  17.  1983,  for  instance.  6.349  vehi- 
cles used  the  bridge  between  8:15  and 
9:15  aan.  That  is  well  over  the  i4>proxi- 
mate  capacity  of  6.000  vehicles  per 
hour  on  the  three  inbound  lanes. 

These  statistics,  together  with  the 
recent  public  discussion  about  1-66 
modUlcations  which  I  proposed  with 
Virginia  Senators  John  Warmer  and 
Paul  Triblb.  have  prompted  me  to  ask 
for  the  Federal  study  of  the  possibility 
of  plUiTing  an  additional  lane  on  the 
Rooaevelt  Bridge. 

My  bill  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion with  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Virginia  Department  of 
Highways  and  Transportation.  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation officials.  The  legislation  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  come  up  with  several  options  for  an 
inboimd  lane  addition  on  the  existing 
bridge  deck,  to  be  followed  by  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  safety  and  oper- 
ational factors  posed  by  each  option. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  bill  in- 
sures that  an  additional  auto  lane 
would  not  have  a  negative  impact  on 
bicycle  or  pedestrian  traffic.  According 
to  the  language  in  the  bill,  the  present 
bicycle  and  pedestrian  path  must  be 
maintained  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment. But  the  legislation  also  calls  on 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
to  study  the  possibility  of  attaching  an 
additional  structure  to  the  existing 
bridge  which  would  be  used  only  by 
bike  and  foot  traffic. 

If  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's study  proves  that  a  certain 
option  is  safe  and  workable,  then  the 
bill  authorizes  100  percent  Federal 
funding  for  the  actual  work  to  pro- 
ceed. The  goal  of  my  legislation  is  to 
provide  relief  for  commuters,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  safety  for  anyone.  I 
want  the  safest  plan  possible,  one 
which  serves  the  needs  of  commuters 
and  which  retains  access  for  bikers. 
Joggers,  and  pedestrians  in  northern 
Virginia  and  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  I  am  pledged  to 
working  with  all  interested  parties  in 
adoption  of  this  measure. 

H.R.  3199 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  author- 
ised to  carry  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  Dn>artment  of  Interior,  a  fea- 
sibility study  (m  work  which  can  be  undCT- 
taken  to  improve  the  safety,  capacity,  and 
operational  duuvcteristics  of  the  Theodore 
Rooaevelt  Bridge  on  1-66  connecting  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  flndings  of  the 
study  and  reccmunendations  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  The  study  shaU  develop  several  op- 
tions for  an  inbound  lane  addition  on  the 
existing  bridge  dedc,  to  be  followed  by  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  safety  and  operatkxial 
factors  posed  by  each  option. 

<c)  The  study  shall  assure  that  if  any 
option  is  ultimately  selected,  the  present  tii- 
cycle  and  pedestrian  path  must  be  main- 
tained. In  that  regard,  the  study  shall  also 
investigate  the  possible  option  of  attaching 
an  additional  structure  to  the  existing 
bridge  which  would  be  used  by  bicycle  and 
pedestrian  traffic  and  which  woidd  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  improved 
multi-modal  traffic  operations  on  a  congest- 
ed urban  freeway. 

(d)  If  the  study  authorized  by  this  section 
concludes  that  certain  work  for  improving 
the  safety,  capacity,  and  operatitmal  charac- 
teristics of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge 
is  feasible,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  further  authorized  to  carry  out  a  con- 
struction project  on  the  bridge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  how  such  work  can 
improve  safety,  capacity,  and  traffic  <q>er- 
ation. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(f)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
funds  were  ^portioned  under  Chapter  1  of 
"ntle  23,  United  States  Code,  except  that 
the  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  100  percent  of 
the  total  cost  thereof.  Such  funds  shall 
remain  available  untO  ezpended  and  such 
funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation 
limitation.* 


TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  BIRTH 
OF  HUGO  BLACK 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
nr  THE  H01TSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
invite  cosponsors  for  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 174,  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Hugo  Black  on  February  27,  1986.  Mr. 
Black  served  with  extraordinary  dis- 
tinction on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  I,  and  within  my 
home  State  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Justice 
Black's  accomplishments,  particularly 
within  the  Judicial  system,  are  among 
the  most  important  of  this  century.  As 
the  centennial  of  his  birth  approaches, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  look  back  at  the 
career  of  this  great  American  and  ex- 
amine the  legacy  he  left  us. 
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Born  in  nml  Clay  County.  Ala., 
Hiito  BlaA  attended  the  Univenity  of 
Ai«K.i.i>«  School  of  Law  and  set  up  his 
iHactloe  at  the  ace  of  20.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ptdloe  Judge  in  Birmingham  at 
the  age  of  24.  serving  as  a  fair  and 
thorough  maglrtrt^**  Black  was  elect- 
ed proMcutlng  attorney  of  Jefferson 
County,  hut  left  that  position  to  Join 
the  Army  upon  America's  entry  into 
WMTld  War  I. 

After  the  war.  calling  upon  his  grow- 
ing reputation  as  a  formidable  trial  at- 
t<xney.  Black  entered  the  U.S.  Senate 
race  of  1926  in  Alabama,  and  won  both 
the  ivlmary  and  the  seat  of  an  Incum- 
boit.  Realiiing  that  he  lacked  a  com- 
plete university  education.  Black 
became  an  avid  student  of  history  and 
the  rlasnim.  dividing  his  hours  be- 
tween the  Library  of  Congress  and  his 
Senate  offlce.  The  strength  of  his  ora- 
tory and  his  cogency  of  thought  at- 
tested to  his  success  in  that  endeavor. 
Throughout  his  long  and  productive 
career.  Black  continued  his  self-educa- 
ticm.  and  all  of  us  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  breadth  of  knowledge  he  applied 
tohisworiL 

Mr.  Black's  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  marked  by  strong  support  for 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  programs.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  so  vital  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  South,  was  created 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Black's  efforts.  He 
sponsored  bills  to  set  a  standard  work- 
we^  and  establish  a  scale  of  minimum 
wages.  These  measures  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Fsir  Labor  Standards 
Act.  By  the  time  they  became  law, 
though.  Hugo  Bla^  had  answered  the 
call  of  Presidoit  Roosevelt  to  serve  as 
a  Justice  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court. 
Hugo  Black  was  appointed  to  the 
Court  in  October  1937. 

It  Is  difficult  to  describe  briefly  the 
ccmtributions  Justice  Black  made  in 
his  34  years  as  a  member  of  our  Na- 
tion's highest  court.  Many  legal  schol- 
ars ««»<"»*«"  that  Justice  Black  led 
the  Judicial  revolution  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. More  than  any  other  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Hugo  BUxk  led 
the  Court  away  from  subjectivity  and 
toward  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  Consti- 
tution's original  intent. 

In  one  of  his  most  renowned  expres- 
sions on  the  Court.  Justice  Black  out- 
lined the  elements  of  timeless  great- 
ness in  our  democratic  societsr- 

No  blcber  duty,  no  more  aolemn  responsi- 
bility raaU  upon  this  Court,  thsn  that  of 
tnnsiatinc  into  living  Uw  and  maintaining 
tbis  constltutkmal  shield  deliberately 
planned  and  Inscribed  for  the  benefit  of 
every  human  being  subject  to  our  Constltu- 
tioo— of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  persuasion. 
(From  Chambers  against  Florida.) 

Justice  Black  knew  that  the  free- 
doms guaranted  by  our  Constitution 
protect  our  Nation:  that  for  our  coun- 
try to  remain  safe  from  outside  aggres- 
sion, its  people  must  be  internally  free. 
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He  believed  that  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. America  derives  her  energy,  her 
strength,  and  her  potential.  Confront- 
ing the  transient  ills  of  our  Nation  in 
case  after  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Black  turned  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  freedoms  and  restric- 
tions written  there  by  our  country's 
founders. 

Although  Justice  Black's  name  is  as- 
sociated with  many  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  20th  century  Supreme 
Court,  perhaps  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions are  those  opinions  which  delin- 
eated first  amendment  rights,  particu- 
larly freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

An  article  entitled  "Justice  Black:  an 
Eye  for  the  Heart  of  an  Issue"  ap- 
peared  in  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  upon  Justice  Black's  retire- 
ment from  .he  Supreme  Court.  The 
editor  of  that  newspaper  recalled  Jus- 
tice Black's  opinion  in  a  Supreme 
Court  case  Involving  an  Alabama  law: 

(In  19M)  In  a  case  involving  the  Birming- 
ham Post  Herald  and  its  former  editor. 
James  E.  Mills.  Justice  Black  spoke  for  the 
majority  in  declaring  unconstitutional  an 
Alabama  law,  under  which  Mr.  Mills  had 
been  convicted,  which  prohibited  newspaper 
expression  of  political  opinion  on  election 
day. 

Of  the  Alabama  law.  Justice  Black  wrote: 
"It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  obvious 
and  flagrant  abridgement  of  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  of  the  press.  *  *  *  A 
major  purpose  of  (the  First)  Amendment 
was  to  protect  free  discussion  of  governmen- 
tal affairs.  *  *  *  Suppression  of  the  right  of 
the  press  to  praise  or  criticise  governmental 
agencies  and  to  clamor  and  contend  for  or 
against  change,  which  Is  all  this  editorial 
did.  *  *  *  muzEles  one  of  the  very  agencies 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  thoughtful- 
ly and  deliberately  selected  to  improve  our 
society,  and  to  keep  it  free." 

Oreat  debates  have  taken  place  over 
the  first  amendment  interpretations 
Justice  Black  favored.  However.  Jus- 
tice Black's  Supreme  Court  opinions 
were  based  upon  a  Judicial  rather  than 
a  political  philosophy.  He  read  in  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or 
freedom  of  the  press.  Therefore,  his 
duty  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
clear  to  him.  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las said: 

Hugo  Black  abhorred  vulgarity.  Yet  he 
saw  no  way— unless  there  was  an  amend- 
ment— to  censor  or  punish  so-called  obscene 
literature.  Hugo  Black  was  deeply  religious, 
and  abhorred  the  sacrilegious:  but  he  knew 
no  constitutional  way  to  suppress  that  kind 
of  publication.  *  *  *  Hugo  Black  honored  all 
phrases  and  paragraphs  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  to  him  a  venerable  but  living  docu- 
ment under  which  the  noblest  experiment 
in  Oovemment  had  t>een  launched.  He 
would  neither  cut  it  down  nor  expand  it  to 
fit  his  own  personal  tastes  and  inclinations. 

I  believe  history  places  Justice  Hugo 
Black  in  the  first  tier  of  Judicial  schol- 
ars and  servants,  with  Marshall. 
Holmes,  and  Brandeis.  But  it  is  worth 
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emphasizing  that  Justice  Black's 
greatest  faith  was  not  in  the  law.  but 
in  the  people  of  this  country,  people 
who  make  the  laws  and  who  make  the 
laws  work.  He  believed  deeply  in  Oov- 
emment by  the  people,  and  was 
always  giiided  by  his  self-reliant  sense 
of  the  common  good  of  all. 

On  the  day  of  Justice  Black's  death, 
the  Birmingham  News  wrote: 

Alabama  was  home  to  this  Jurist  whose 
prcMnlnent  place  in  UJB.  legal  history,  what- 
ever one's  views  on  his  Judicial  opinioos  or 
his  philoaophy.  is  assured.  He  was.  simply 
put.  a  giant  on  the  Court,  his  influence 
probably  being  greater  than  any  other  Jus- 
tice's with  whom  he  served. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  the  State  from 
which  Hugo  Black  emerged  almost  100 
years  ago,  and  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  legislative  body  to  which  he 
lent  so  much  distinction.  On  a  person- 
al note,  my  grandfather.  Benjamin 
Leader,  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  School  of  Law  2  years 
after  Black,  and  during  his  more  than 
50  years  of  practice  in  Birmingham 
was  very  close  to  Justice  Black  and  his 
family.  My  wife.  Ellen,  was  bom  in 
Washington.  D.C..  while  her  father. 
Jerome  A.  Cooper,  was  clerking  for 
Justice  Black.  My  father-in-law.  a 
native  of  and  practicing  attomey  in 
Birmingham,  was  Black's  first  law 
clerk,  and  remained  close  to  Justice 
Black  and  his  family. 

Today,  Hugo  Black  belongs  not  only 
to  Alabama,  but  to  our  Nation, 
through  which  he  sought  to  better  the 
world.  His  exemplary  service  Justifies 
our  recognition,  and  that  of  our  coun- 
try, upon  the  centennial  of  his  birth.  I 
urge,  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Hownx  Hduh.  the  proclaiming  of 
Hugo  Black  Day  on  February  27. 
1986.« 
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FREEDOMS  FODNDA'HON 
AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  in  the  ConoRBSsioifAL 
Record  that  Richard  E.  Knie,  lieuten- 
ant colonel  USAF  (Ret.)  from  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  has  been  selected  by  the 
National  Awards  Jury  of  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  to  re(%ive 
a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award  in  June 
1983.  This  award  is  being  given  as  a 
result  of  his  address  entitled  "The 
Greatness  of  America."* 


Junei, 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  FOR 
THE  CCtNOREGAllON  BROTH- 
ERS OF  ISRAEL  OF  TRENTON. 
NJ. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 


ATTVES 


opinw 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP 

TTittrtday,  June  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spraker.  this  upcoming  wedKnd.  June 
3  through  Jime  5,  the  Congregation 
Brothers  of  Israel  of  Trenton.  VJ., 
celebrates  Oie  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

I  feel  very  privileged  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  bribg  the  good  news  of  this 
centennial  milestone  to  the  Monbers 
of  this  Congress.  Currently  under  the 
leadership  of  Rabbi  Howard  Hersch. 
the  Congregation  Brothers  of  Israel  is 
the  oldest  continuing  synagogue  con- 
gregation in  our  State  capital  The 
Jewish  community  has  long  been  a 
viable  force  in  the  proud  heritage  of 
Trenton,  and  has  sustained  its  stabili- 
ty in  the  city  where  other  groups 
could  not. 

The  congregation  will  celebrate  a 
centennial  aervice  on  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath this  Saturday.  June  4.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  for  Trenton  as  it  honors  the 
contrlbutlotis  made  to  Trenton's  devel- 
opment and  culture  by  the  Congrega- 
tion Brothers  of  IsraeL 

I  wish  f (»  us  sll  to  offer  a  heartfelt 
tribute  to  our  Jewish  brethem  in  the 
congregation,  with  the  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  their  next  century  of 
service  and  commitment  helps  to 
enrich  the  city  of  Trenton  as  greatly 
as  the  first  100  years.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GEORGE 
WASmNGTON  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  irawmtsBT 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  George  Washington  CouncU 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  located 
in  Morristown.  N.J..  is  celebrating  its 
85th  anniversary. 

On  this  occastion.  I  feel  it  is  fitting 
that  we  take  a  moment  today  to  recog- 
nize the  cquncil's  service  and  its  mem- 
bers outstanding  contributions  to  the 
community. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  received 
its  first  charter  in  1882.  As  now.  it 
began  as  ski  organization  dedicated  to 
helping  those  in  need.  Its  acts  of  good 
work  were  many:  aiding  widows  and 
orphaned  children  and  others  who 
faced  financial  insecurity  and  hard- 
ship. The  Knights  Insured  that  chU- 
dren  received  an  adequate  education, 
that  proper  medical  care  was  provided 
when  needed;  they  also  came  to  the 
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aid  of  those  who  faced  eviction  from 
their  homes.  By  1906.  this  organlza- 
tiim  of  Catholic  laymen  had  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

A  few  years  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  original  charter,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  E. 
Flynn  began  organizing  the  George 
Washington  Coimcil.  The  organization 
received  its  charter  on  July  8. 1898.  In 
1908,  the  George  Washington  CouncU 
became  affiliated  with  the  New  Jersey 
Chapter  No.  1,  which  now  includes  18 
councils  in  Essex,  Union,  and  Morris 
counties.  Today,  it  is  1  of  over  8.000 
councils  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

The  George  Washington  Council  has 
followed  in  the  tradition  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  St.  Christopher,  and 
the  founders  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. The  councU  is  an  organization  of 
patriotic  Catholic  Americans  who 
uphold  the  values  of  fellowship,  com- 
munity, and  charity.  Its  members  pro- 
vide comfort  and  relief  for  the  serious- 
ly ill  In  hospitals  or  elderly  shut-ins  at 
home.  Over  the  last  6  years,  it  has  do- 
nated over  $16,000  to  help  retarded 
children.  The  council  also  funds  two 
annual  scholarships  for  a  young  man 
and  woman  to  attend  a  private  Catho- 
lic college.  The  council,  as  well,  of- 
fered relief  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  when  that  area  suf- 
fered a  most  damaging  flood.  Indeed, 
the  list  or  the  organization's  accom- 
plishments goes  on  and  on. 

As  the  George  Washington  Council 
is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  I,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  on  this,  am  proud  to  live 
in  a  land  where  these  fine  people  do  so 
much  good  work  simply  out  of  love  for 
their  fellow  man. 

Mindful  of  its  84  years  of  compas- 
sionate and  patriotic  community  serv- 
ice. I  proudly  commend  the  George 
Washington  Council  on  its  many  acts 
of  good  work  and  extend  our  grateful 
appreciation  to  the  Knights  for 
making  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live. 

Thank  you.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SAMARITAN 
HOUSE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1983 

m  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  publicly  conunend  Sa- 
maritan House  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  for  its 
praiseworthy  efforts  on  behalf  of 
former  drug  abusers  on  the  occasion  of 
its  graduation  ceremony.  Wednesday 
evening,  June  15. 

Samaritan  House  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  human-service  agen- 
cies in  the  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  field.   For  more  than   20 
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years,  it  has  been  providing  such  serv- 
ices as  drug-free  residential  centers,  a 
unique  methadone-to-abstinenoe  treat- 
ment unit,  an  enlarged  family  support 
and  counseling  plan,  and  special  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens. 

Samaritan  House's  commitment  to 
its  clientele  is  equaled  only  by  its 
desire  to  educate  the  community 
about  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
Staff  members  speak  frequently  on 
drug  abuse  issues  at  local  schools  and 
before  civic  organizations.  From  time 
to  time,  the  young  men  and  women  in 
treatment  volunteer  for  neighborhood 
projects,  take  part  in  drug-treatment 
seminars,  and  compete  in  local  sports 
events.  Samaritan  House  regards  com- 
munity service  as  a  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility, and  as  an  important 
aspect  of  the  therapeutic  experience 
for  the  client. 

Another  component  of  its  drug-reha- 
bilitation program  is  the  support  and 
guidance  that  Samaritan  House  is  able 
to  give  to  the  families  of  individuals 
imdergoing  treatment  at  the  facility. 
This  helps  reunite  the  victims  of  drug 
abuse  and  their  loved  ones  in  a  new  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  understanding 
and  respect. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  pro- 
grsuns  that  Samaritan  House  offers  is 
its  senior  citizens'  center.  Open  5  days 
a  week,  this  center  offers  a  complete 
range  of  traditional  services  for  the  el- 
derly, including  hot  limch,  assistance 
with  health  insurance,  and  other  prob- 
lems, and  related  activities.  The  par- 
ticipants take  a  leading  role  in  the 
planning  of  their  own  programs.  This 
senior  center  represents  a  new  and  in- 
novative approach  in  Samaritan's  long 
experience  in  drug  abuse  and  preven- 
tion treatment.  Initially,  the  agency 
worked  primarily  with  younger  people. 
Now,  it  is  also  able  to  help  the  aging 
and  demonstrate  that  responsible 
management  of  prescription  medica- 
tion is  another  effective  way  of  meet- 
ing America's  drug  problem. 

I  would  like  to  take  particular  note 
of  the  fine  work  of  Richard  Pruss, 
president,  and  Ronald  Solarz.  adminis- 
trative assistant  of  Samaritan  House. 
They  have  both  demonstrated  their 
tireless  dedication  to  Samaritan  House 
and  their  commitment  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  America's  youth.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  innovators  in  treat- 
ment of  drug  abusers  and  the  preven- 
tion of  drug-related  problems.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  their  excellence  in  deal- 
ing with  our  youth. 

I  commend  the  entire  administration 
and  staff  of  Samaritan  House  for  their 
efforts  for  the  good  of  America's 
youth.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  entire  graduating  class 
of  Samaritan  House,  and  to  wish  them 
every  success  in  the  future.* 
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PICTURES  OP  HUNGER 

HON.  DAVJDE.  BONIOR 

ormaaoAii 
HI  TBB  BOU8B  OF  WMTKB 

Thundaih  June  2.  J9S3 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  <m  Prlday.  May  27.  I  held  a 
hearing  in  my  district,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  MaoMub  County  Fair  Fed- 
eral Budget  Coalition,  on  hunger  in 
Michigan  and.  in  particular,  in  Michi- 
gan's 12th  District. 

Amc»g  the  most  eloquent  testa- 
ments to  the  importance  of  nutrition, 
and  the  increasing  presence  of  hunger 
in  our  communities,  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  100  students  from 
seven  different  elementary  schools  in 
Macomb  County. 

The  students  participated  in  a  poster 
contest  built  around  two  themes: 
"America  Can't  Run  on  an  Empty 
Stomach."  and  "What  Happens  When 
Kids  Dont  Get  Enough  to  Eat." 

The  posters  were  spread  out  across 
two  long  walls  on  the  entryway  to  the 
hearing  room,  providing  a  graphic  pic- 
tiire  prelude  to  the  hearing's  moving 
testimcmy. 

The  poster  contest  winners  from 
each  of  the  partdpating  schools  were: 
Christina  Hull  and  Doug  Taylor  from 
Arbor  School:  Amy  Hergeneder  from 
Bethlehem  Lutheran  School:  Jere- 
miah Claramunt  and  Ida  Sankey  from 
Chesterfield  School:  Jason  Collings 
and  Amy  Lawrence  from  Greenwood 
School:  Becky  Hodas  and  Judy  Brenz 
trmn  Kennedy  School:  Matthew  Mott 
from  St.  Augustine  School:  and  Sara 
and  Monica  Gray  from  H.  Wiley 
School. 

I  want  to  personaUy  extend  my 
thanks,  on  behalf  of  all  who  came  to 
the  hunger  conference,  to  each  child 
who  spent  time  developing  a  poster 
and  to  the  teachers  whose  efforts 
made  the  poster  contest  possible. 

Distinguished  leaders  from  our 
area's  artistic  community  donated 
their  time  to  Judge  the  poster  contest. 
The  Judges  were:  Joe  Cracchiolla. 
Macomb  Daily  photographer.  Elaine 
Kocar.  Macomb  County  Community 
College  Graphics  Department:  Patri- 
cia Harmon-Lynd.  director.  Macomb 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts:  Hope 
Ruessmann.  art  teacher  at  Burton 
International  School  in  Detroit:  and 
Hank  Williams.  WLBS  radio.  Mount 
Clemens.9 


TRENDS  IN  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  uniAiiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  KSFliaSKirrAtlVES 

Thunday,  June  2. 1983 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  May  1983  into  the  Coif- 
oaassioitAL  Record: 
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Tuns  n  PoanoH  Ad 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shulta  recently 
remarked  that  the  total  cost  of  aU  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  programs  In  devdop- 
Inc  countries  is  944  per  American  dtisen. 
but.  by  omttraat.  each  dtiwn  apendi  $104 
per  year  for  teievisioiis  and  radio*.  Al- 
thouch  today's  foreign  aid  spending  is  0.3 
percent  of  the  gran  natlonat  product,  c(»n- 
pkred  to  3  percent  In  1M9.  the  current 
$l«.4-blllion  pukace  for  fiscal  years  1983 
(supplemental).  1984.  and  1985  faces  hurdles 
in  Congress.  It  will  be  trimmed. 

Hoosiers  are  right  to  ask  whether  there  is 
anything  In  Third-world  development  for 
Indiana.  They  are  entitled  to  know  what 
our  interesU  are  in  providing  such  large 
sums  of  money  to  others.  Stated  briefly,  our 
interests  are  economic,  humanitarian,  and 
military.  Foreign  aid  creates  Jobs  by  stimu- 
lating trade.  anIsU  people  who  are  demer- 
ately  poor,  and  preserves  our  security.  The 
figures  on  the  economic  aspect  of  foreign 
aid  alone  are  impressive.  About  40  percent 
of  all  American  goods  are  sold  to  developing 
countries.  Over  the  last  down  years,  more 
than  5.000  manufacturers  and  suppliers  re- 
ceived orders  exceeding  $9  bUllon  to  support 
economic  aid.  About  10  percent  of  our  farm- 
land is  planted  for  export  to  developing  na- 
tions. In  the  1970's.  more  than  $80  million 
in  goods  related  to  economic  aid  came  from 
Indiana.  In  1982,  $53  million  In  products  for 
the  Food  for  Peace  program  came  from 
Hoosler  farms. 

Several  major  trends  have  been  discerni- 
ble in  recent  years  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram: 

First,  our  foreign  policy  in  general  and 
our  foreign  aid  policy  in  particular  are  heav- 
ily influenced  by  East-West  rivalry.  Much 
less  weight  is  given  to  indigenous  factors. 
Indeed,  observers  say  that  the  main  purpose 
of  our  foreign  aid  is  the  elimination  of  con- 
ditions that  invite  meddling  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  communist  states.  It  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  if  a  developing  nation 
caiutot  present  its  needs  in  the  East-West 
context,  its  chances  of  receiving  aid  are  di- 
minished. 

Second,  our  foreign  aid  is  tightly  tied  to 
narrow  security  interests.  Money  available 
for  military  purposes  has  grown  faster  than 
money  available  for  economic  ones.  Between 
1981  and  1984.  security-related  aid  will  have 
risen  nearly  70  percent,  while  economic  aid 
will  have  decreased  in  nominal  terms.  In 
1980.  only  15  percent  of  our  aid  went  to  the 
poorest  nations,  and  the  percentage  is  fall- 
ing. Humanitarian  motives  are  less  impor- 
tant. 

Third,  we  set  aside  proportionately  less 
for  foreign  economic  aid  than  most  ad- 
vanced nations.  Among  17  members  of  the 
OECD's  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee, we  were  15th  in  1981  when  ranked  by 
percentage  of  grOss  national  product.  The 
perception  exists  that  our  economic  aid  has 
burgeoned  in  recent  years,  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Since  1960, 
it  has  declined  about  42  percent  in  real 
terms.  Economic  problems,  genuine  disillu- 
sionment with  the  results  of  aid.  mistaken 
beliefs  about  its  purpose,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  check  spending  are  the  reasons. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  geographical  Imbalance 
In  our  foreign  aid.  Egypt  and  Israel  have  re- 
ceived more  than  one  third  of  it  since  1978. 
The  imbalance  Is  well-known  and,  among 
poor  countries,  causes  cynldsm.  Our  com- 
mitment to  the  Middle  East  is  easily  appre- 
ciated in  light  of  the  region's  location  and 
resources,  hut  even  with  respect  to  resources 
it  Is  not  wholly  Justified.  After  aU.  the  Third 
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World,  outside  the  Middle  Bast,  supplies  us 
with  oil  snd  sends  us  bauxite.  msngsnss>. 
cobalt,  and  other  necessary  nainerals. 

Fifth,  our  support  for  multilateral  lending 
agencies  hss  flagged.  Americans  sre  divided 
on  the  future  of  tlie  programs  administered 
by  the  Worid  Bank,  the  Intematioaal  Mon- 
etary Fund,  and  other  such  agendes.  We 
were  Instrumental  In  creating  these  institu- 
tions and  have  played  a  central  role  In  their 
evoluUon.  but  eariy  In  1983  the  United 
States  revealed  a  plan  to  cut  support  for 
them  by  as  much  as  45  percent  The  reasfms 
i^ven  include  those  pertaining  to  supply- 
side  economics,  a  fear  that  multilateral  aid 
gives  too  much  power  to  the  recipient,  snd  a 
desire  to  promote  private-sector  Initiatives. 
Our  retreat  from  these  agendes,  however, 
could  have  broad,  negative  consequences  for 
us  at  a  time  when  many  lenders  grapple 
with  serious  international  debt  problems. 

Sixth,  there  is  an  increased  preoccupation 
with  the  private  sector  as  a  vehlde  for  for- 
eign aid.  The  promotion  of  private-sector 
endeavors  is  always  helpful  and  American 
Investors  make  major  contributions  to  the 
Third  World,  but  the  new  emphaats  is  part 
of  an  effort  to  bolster  marketplaces  in  many 
countries  where  the  private  sector  has  lan- 
guished in  recent  years. 

My  view  is  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
tends  to  favor  short-term  fixes  over  long- 
term  accomplishment  I  am  concerned  about 
some  of  the  trends  Just  mentioned.  A  bal- 
anced program  should  be  both  generous  in 
its  scope  and  hard-nosed  in  its  conditions: 
we  should  help  only  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Also,  we  should  not  cut  out  the  mul- 
tilateral agendes:  the  timing  Is  bad  and 
they  are  critical  to  the  health  of  the  world 
economy. 

Foreign  aid  should  be  offered  less  for  Its 
effect  in  the  East-West  context  and  more 
for  its  potential  to  promote  development. 
Too  little  of  our  money  is  going  to  the  need- 
iest countries;  too  much  Is  going  to  coun- 
tries merely  to  satisfy  narrow  security  Inter- 
esU. In  channeling  additloiud  funds  into  de- 
velopment aid,  however,  we  should  not 
repeat  the  error  of  neglecting  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  stability.  As  we 
improve  our  economic  aid  program,  we 
should  try  to  distribute  the  money  widely 
and  ensure  that  it  affects  recipients  deeply. 
The  strong  emphasis  on  the  sales  of  arms 
and  military  services  ($21  billion  last  year, 
triple  the  previous  year's)  should  be  redi- 
rected. Such  sales  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  counterproductive  when  they  fuel  a 
local  conflict  or  prop  up  a  repressive  regime. 

It  should  be  a  basic  premise  of  our  foreign 
aid  policy  that  the  security  interests  of  most 
nations  be  defined  as  much  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic development  as  in  military  terms.  To 
continue  to  protect  our  national  interests, 
we  will  have  to  readjust  the  balance  in  our 
foreign  aid  program.* 


SOVIET  JEWS  SUFFER 
MOUNTING  REPRESSION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATITES 

Thunday,  June  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
Third  World  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  met  in  March  to  discuss  the  dra- 
matic decrease  in  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  im- 
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portant  conclusions  of  the  Conference 
was  the  need  to  redouble  efforts 
throughout  the  West  to  bring  atten- 
ti<m  to  the  plight  of  Sovtei  Jews.  The 
Conference  concluiled,  in  put,  that 
the  movement  to  protest  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  itft  Jewish  peculation  must 
sensttiie  a«  many  pe<H>le  in  as  many 
communlti«8  as  possible  if  we  are  to  ef- 
fectively protest  these  d^lorable 
Soviet  polides. 

Former  Congressman  Robert 
Drinan.  8  J.,  who  attended  the  Jerusa- 
lem Conference,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outq^oken  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Jewry  movement,  carrying  the  banner 
of  Soviet  Jtwry  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  He  led  the  fight 
during  his  tenure  in  Congress  for 
using  congressional  efforts  to  draw  at- 
tention to  Individual  "refuseniks"  who 
had  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  and  he 
continues  to  press  for  Soviet  reforms. 

Father  Drinan  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. I  conlmend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  its  in^ght  into  the  pUght 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  the  need  for  us  to 
continue  otir  efforts. 

The  artidle  follows: 

Will  the  advent  of  Yuri  Andropov  as  the 
new  Soviet  leader  snd  the  deterioration  of 
relations  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Kr**"""  mean  the  termination  of  the  re- 
markable exodus  of  370.000  Soviet  Jews  over 
the  past  dosen  years?  That  was  the  difficult 
question  confronted  by  3.000  Jews  and  50 
Christians  from  31  nations  at  the  Third 
World  Confference  on  Soviet  Jewry  held  In 
Jerusalem  March  15-17. 

The  fact  is.  no  one  knows  what  is  ahead 
for  the  3  million  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  is  clear  is  that  their  condition  has 
worsened.  Emigration  In  1983  declined  to 
3,400  from  s  high  of  51.000  In  1979.  Harass- 
ment has  intensified  snd  discriminaUon 
agabist  the  estimated  300.000  refuseniks  has 
become  moKe  severe  than  ever  before. 

The  delegates  in  Jerusalem  were  clearly 
frightened.  But  they  kept  encouraging  each 
other  that  ttie  mirades  they  helped  to  bring 
about  because  of  the  First  and  Second 
World  Confterences  on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Brus- 
sels In  1971  and  1976  can  be  continued. 

I  was  elated  but  also  depresMd  at  the 
events  of  the  Jerusalem  meeting.  Anatoly 
Scharansky,  the  activist  sentenced  to  13 
years  for  alleged  spying  for  the  United 
States,  was  my  guide  and  translator  In 
Moscow  In  August  1075.  He  took  me  to  visit 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  many  other  dissidents, 
several  of  whom  I  met  in  a  reunion  at  the 
World  Conference  In  Jerusalem.  But  I 
talked  with  then  about  those  who  after 
years  of  apt>lying  are  still  held  in  the  land 
they  want  t»  leave.  We  also  talked  to  dosens 
of  Israeli  cElxens  who  are  intensely  anxious 
that  their  dose  relatives  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Join  them.  Some 
180.000  Soviet  Jews  have  arrived  In  Israel 
since  1970.  But  in  hundreds,  even  thousands 
of  cases  Utey  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  their  spouses,  parents 
or  children  irom  Russia. 

I  spoke  sHth  a  78-year-old  woman,  recent- 
ly widowed,  who  has  been  begging  since 
1973  for  hSr  son  and  her  grsndchlldren  to 
be  grsnted  permission  to  Join  her  In  Isrsel. 
They  spplicd  years  sgo.  As  a  result,  the  son. 
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sn  engineer,  lost  his  podtlon  and— In  a 
Cstdi-as  situation— Is  now  being  prosecuted 
for  lieing  unemployed.  This  woman,  like 
most  of  the  180.000  Soviet  Jews  now  in 
laael,  feels  that  only  worldwide  pressure  on 
the  Kremlin  will  induce  the  U&SJt  to  live 
up  to  the  1975  Helsinki  Accords,  which  it 
signed  snd  which  guarantee  the  right  to 
emigrate  for  the  purpose  of  reunification  of 
families. 

Anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
long  been  ferodous.  The  pogroms  and  the 
persecutions  there  were  two  of  the  major 
causes  that  produced  political  Zionism.  For 
a  short  period  after  1917.  the  Russian 
Jewish  community— which  still  accounts  for 
30  per  cent  of  all  of  the  Jews  in  the  world- 
was  treated  with  toleration.  But  since 
around  1930  the  suppression  of  Judaism  has 
beoi  an  objective  of  every  regime— in  par- 
ticular, of  Stalin's.  Synagogues  that  num- 
bered 3.000  in  1917  are  now  reduced  to  40  at 
most  The  destruction  of  Yiddish  culture 
and  the  Hebrew  language  have  been  goals 
ruthlessly  pursued.  The  examples  of  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Zionist  literature  that  were 
<m  display  at  the  Jerusalem  Conference 
were  simply  unbelievable. 

Panels  of  Jurors,  scientists  and  churchmen 
at  the  Jerusalem  Conference  examined  the 
persistence  of  anti-Semitism  in  Soviet  socie- 
ty. Lawyers  recounted  their  efforts  (filing 
briefs,  bringing  cases  to  international 
forums)  to  point  out  the  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  in 
whidi  Soviet  officials  engage.  A  new  inter- 
national association  of  lawyers  devoted  to 
the  legal  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  emerged 
from  the  Jerusalem  meeting.  Scientists 
Q>oke  of  their  scientific  colleagues  in  the 
UJS.SJt.  who,  like  Dr.  Alexander  Lemer  in 
Moscow,  have  lost  professorships  because 
they  applied  to  make  "aliyah."  Scientists 
also  brought  out  the  fact  that  Jewish  young 
people  are  being  denied  admission  to  the 
universities  of  Russia.  In  1968-69  Jewish 
students  enrolled  in  higher  education  in  the 
Soviet  Union  totaled  111,900.  In  1976-77 
(the  last  year  of  published  data)  that 
number  had  dedined  to  66.900. 

The  church-related  spokespeople  at  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  related  their  activi- 
ties around  the  world  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews.  The  great  struggle  for  Jewish  libera- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  is  being  waged  with 
only  the  slightest  support  from  Christians, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Amnesty  International  and  other  world 
human  rights  groups. 

One  active  ecumenical  group  is  the  Inter- 
religious  Task  Force  for  Soviet  Jewry,  estab- 
lished In  1972  by  Christian  and  Jewish  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States.  With  Sister  Arm 
Gillen  as  its  executive  director,  this  unit 
sends  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Hel- 
sinki nations  in  Belgrade  and  Madrid  and 
disseminates  information  about  refuseniks 
and  related  issues  In  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  Je- 
rusalem meeting  this  task  force  emerged  as 
clearly  the  best  organized  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian organizations  seeking  to  sensitize  the 
world  to  the  harsh  conditions  imposed  on 
the  Jews  of  Russia.  The  church  people  from 
the  Netherlands  could  also  point  to  impres- 
sive accomplishments.  But  one  would  have 
to  conclude  that,  generally  speaking.  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  are  unaware  of  or 
are  silent  about  the  severity  of  the  repres- 
sion of  Soviet  Jews.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
silence  of  Christians  during  the  Holocaust 

One  Christian  group  received  mixed  re- 
views in  Jersusalem- the  International 
Christian  Embassy,  an  evangelical  group 
based  in  Israel  and  f  iiuuiced  in  part  by  the 
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religious  right  wing  in  America.  Based  on 
some  of  the  concepts  about  Isrsel  favored 
by  the  Moral  Majority,  the  ICE  is  welcomed 
by  some  conservative  dements  In  larad  but 
is  viewed  with  some  suspidon  by  the  main- 
line Christisn  bodies. 

A  hsndful  of  Christisn  clergy  In  the 
United  SUtes  hss  been  devoted  to  Soviet 
Jews.  One  Is  John  Stelnbruck  of  Lather 
Place  Church  In  Washington.  D.C.  Por 
many  years  he  has  preached  about  what  the 
establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  should 
mean  to  Christians.  He  hss  visited  the 
refuseniks  in  Russia. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  a  Chris- 
tian protest  movement  might  be  develcving, 
but  they  are  slender.  One  church-related 
college  in  the  United  SUtes  Is  going  to  give 
an  honorary  degree  In  absentia  this  year  to 
Alexander  Piritsky.  one  of  the  best-known 
refuseniks.  A  group  of  Catholic  nuns  In  the 
recent  past  fasted  to  express  their  solidarity 
with  Scharansky.  Cardimd  Joseph  Bemar- 
din  recently  made  a  statement  on  Soviet 
Jews  and  pleaded  for  Scharansky. 

But  the  Jews  at  the  Jersusalem  Confer- 
ence said  that  Soviet  Jews  feel  they  are 
alone.  They  have  the  deepest  apprehension 
about  what  Andropov  might  do.  As  the  head 
of  the  KGB,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  In 
the  actions  to  suppress  all  vestiges  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  the  U.SJS.R.  The  level  of 
angst  at  the  Jerusalem  Conference  seemed 
to  rise  by  the  hour  as  the  full  implications 
of  what  is  happening  in  Moscow.  Leningrad, 
Riga,  Odessa  and  elsewhere  unfolded.  What 
if  all  emigration  were  terminated?  WUl  the 
Kremlin  seek  a  "final  solution"  for  Judaism 
and  even  for  the  Jews?  Should  the  tech- 
niques and  tactics  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty—so successful  from  1970  to  1980— be  al- 
tered, since  they  are  not  producing  results 
now?  What  are  the  alternatives?  One  of  the 
few  items  that  drew  consensus  was  the  con- 
viction that  "noise"— petitions,  demonstra- 
tions, resolutions  and  statements  by  church- 
es—must continue  and  escalate. 

There  was  also  consensus  among  the  2,000 
delegates  525  of  them  from  the  United 
States,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  be  de- 
nounced. Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
reminisced  at  the  conference  about  his  time 
in  a  Soviet  jail,  confined  because  of  his  pro- 
Zionist  activities.  Even  Israels  former  for- 
eign minister,  Abba  Eban,  engaged  in  hard 
rhetoric  about  the  lawlessness  of  Soviet 
leaders.  The  word  "detente"  was  not  heard 
in  Jerusalem.  Delegates'  anger  at  the  cruel- 
ty and  inhumanity  of  the  Kremlin  toward 
Jews  undoubtedly  blocked  any  enthusiasm 
for  such  rapprochement. 

But  it  was  Abba  Eban  who  pointed  out 
that  the  highest  levels  of  Jewish  emigration 
occurred  during  periods  of  East-West  ac- 
commodation. Abba  Eban  did  not.  however, 
urge  that  the  delegates  endorse  detente  in 
some  form;  he  urged  them  not  to  sit  In  judg- 
ment on  the  postures  of  the  superpowers, 
lest  this  hurt  their  cause.  But  everyone 
knew  that  he  was  speaking  about  Ronald 
Reagan  when  he  said  that  "rhetorical  vio- 
lence and  strategic  confrontation"  are  not 
productive. 

One  sometimes  had  the  feeling  at  Jerusa- 
lem that  although  the  Jewish  leaders  must 
continue  to  voice  their  anger  and  anguish  at 
the  Kremlin,  perhaps  nothing  will  Improve 
the  chances  of  substantial  emigration.  The 
Helsinki  Accords  consist  of  three  parts:  miU- 
tary  accommodations,  economic  adjust- 
ments and  the  observance  of  human  rights. 
(Dan  the  Soviets  be  expected  to  observe  the 
part  on  human  rights  if  they  feel  that  the 
United  States  is  violating  the  letter  or  the 
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Vrirtt  of  the  ftnt  two  parts  of  the  agree- 
ments? 

There  may  well  be  other  causes  for  the 
radical  diange  In  the  Politburo's  policy  on 
emlgratkm— a  W  per  cent  decline  In  permit- 
ted departures.  One  is  the  displeasure  of  the 
Kremlin  at  the  fact  that  around  60  per  cent 
of  Jewish  em^es  in  recent  months  have 
lone  not  to  Israel  but  to  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere.  Invitations  to  these  people 
come  from  Israel  from  relatives  Interested 
in  famUy  reunification.  Soviet  officials  are 
obviously  resentful  of  the  fact  that  emigres 
with  highly  developed  skills  go  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  Israel  Jewish 
spokcspeople  counter  that  when  Soviet  Jews 
arrive  in  Vienna  for  processing,  they  are 
stateless  people  who  may.  under  interna- 
tional law,  go  to  any  country  that  will  re- 
ceive them.  At  the  Jerusalem  Conference 
there  was  some  talk  of  asking  Moscow  to 
help  to  arrange  for  direct  flights  to  Israel 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  question  of 
any  further  moves  to  be  settled  at  a  later 
time. 

A  third  possible  reason  for  the  radical  de- 
cline in  emigration  was  hinted  at  but  not 
opoUy  discussed  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  officials  are  tired  of 
lieing  bothered  by  demonstrations  and  prop- 
aganda concerning  Soviet  Jewry  around  the 
world  and  that  they  have  now  determined 
to  eliminate  the  problem  by  eliminating  the 
Jewish  religion  in  Russia.  The  U.8.S.R.  has 
done  everythtag  theoretically  necessary  to 
obliterate  Jewish  language  and  culture.  Yet 
it  endures  and  even  flowers.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  Kremlin  could  decree  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  word  "Jew"  on  the  identify  cards 
of  the  3  million  people  whose  parents  were 
Jewish.  But  to  what  nationality  could  the 
Soviet  officials  assign  the  Jews? 

Reffsrdless  of  the  reasons  for  the  present 
cutoff  in  emigration,  the  Jewish  cooununity 
around  the  world  is  determined  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  Soviet  Jew  to  emigrate. 
The  spectacular  liberation  of  280.000  since 
1970  argues  that  it  can  be  done.  The  dele- 
gates in  Jerunlem  would  not  listen  to 
counter-arguments.  They  recalled  that 
Theodore  Herzl.  the  founder  of  Zionism. 
frequently  said  that  <Hie  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  for  the  establishment  of  Israel  wss 
to  form  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  of  Russia. 
Israel  is  ready:  indeed,  it  needs  all  the  immi- 
grants it  can  get. 

The  Jews  who  came  to  the  Jerusalem  Con- 
ference had  many  questions  about  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Begin  government.  Many  Jews 
were  troubled  about  the  invasion  of  Leba- 
non—particularly the  shelling  and  occupa- 
tion of  Beirut. 

But  all  these  questions  were  displaced  as 
the  avalanche  of  information  and  horror 
stories  about  Soviet  Jews  gained  momen- 
tum. Diaspora  Jews  and  Israelis  are  deeply 
divided  about  Begin's  militarism  and  his  ter- 
ritorial claims  to  Judea  and  Samaria.  But  on 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  they  are  complete- 
ly united,  as  the  potential  (or  predictable) 
tragedies  of  the  Andropov  era  unfold. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  fate  of  the 
400.000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  received  invi- 
tations to  immigrate  from  individual  Israeli 
hosts.  Will  they  withdraw  their  applications 
to  leave,  as  some  are  now  being  asked  to  do 
by  Soviet  authorities?  Could  the  whole 
movement  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  dry  up 
if  the  consequences  of  applying  are  made 
even  more  draconian?  Or  will  the  Soviets, 
tired  of  all  the  controversy,  finally  respond 
to  a  Ifoses-like  demand  to  "let  my  people 
go"? 

What  could  the  Christian  role  in  this  pos- 
sible exodus  be?  I  recalled  the  words  spoken 
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to  me  by  Dr.  Sakharov  in  his  apartment  in 
August  1975:  "Only  the  Christians  of  Amer- 
ica can  liberate  the  Jews  of  Russia."  If  this 
is  more  tham  a  rhetorical  flourish,  the 
Christians  of  American  have  a  great  deal  to 
do.  It  may  be  that  they  won't  even  think  of 
doing  it  until  they  feel  grief  and  guUt  over 
the  record  of  anti-Semitism  of  the  churches 
through  the  centuries. 

Many  of  the  Christians  who  came  to  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  have  experienced 
that  grief  and  guilt.  A  Catholic  woman  from 
Ecuador  expressed  her  pain  at  the  anti-Sem- 
itism which  she  sees  in  her  church.  A  Bap- 
tist member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
thrilled  the  Jerusalem  assembly  by  his 
sUtemenU  about  why  he  will  fight  for  the 
righU  of  Jewish  dissidents.  And  an  Anglican 
woman  from  Scotland  told  me  that  she  feels 
constant  shame  because  of  the  way  that 
Christians  have  treated  Jews. 

Such  sentiments  are  not  very  visible  in 
Christian  pronouncements,  however.  And 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  rely  on  them.  They 
feel  alone  in  their  struggle  for  Israel  against 
the  Arab  nations  and  at  the  United  Nations, 
where  in  1975.  72  nations  voted  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  that  Zionism  is  a  form  of 
racism. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Jerusalem 
Conference  was  a  vigorous,  even  vehement 
plea  to  the  Kremlin  to  reopen  its  gates,  end 
the  persecution  of  Jews  and  stop  its  global 
dissemination  of  anti-Semitic  Uterature. 
The  sUtement  opens  by  proclaiming  that 
the  Jews  at  the  Third  World  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  are  "Joined  by  Christian  lead- 
ers." It  would  Indeed  be  beautiful  if  history 
recorded  that  in  the  late  19808  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  world  Joined  together  to  bring 
about  the  deliverance  from  the  Soviet 
Union  of  some  3  million  believers  in  the 
God  of  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob.* 


A  LEGEND  PASSES  ON— JACK 
DEMPSEY— 1895-1983 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

.   OP  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVZS 

Thunday,  June  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  millions  today  in  mourning  the 
death  of  an  American  sports  legend- 
Jack  Dempsey— the  former  world 
heavyweight  champion— who  died  in 
New  York  City  at  the  age  of  87. 

The  New  York  Times  captured  the 
remarkable  nature  of  Jack  Dempsey 
when  they  described  him  as  the 
former  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
who  held  the  title  from  1919  to  1926 
and  then  during  his  long  retirement 
set  a  standard  of  dignity  rarely 
equaled  by  a  former  champion. 

Jack  Dempsey  or  as  he  was  also 
known,  the  Manassa  Mauler,  was  a 
classic  fighter  who  captured  the  title 
with  a  third  round  knockout  of  Jess 
Willard.  Jack  successfully  defended 
his  title  on  5  different  occasions  in  the 
8  years  that  he  held  the  title  before 
losing  it  in  a  memorable  fight  with 
Gene  Tunney.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  his  8-year  reign  as  champion- 
more  than  576,000  persons  paid  more 
than  $9.2  million  to  watch  Jack  Demp- 
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aty  fight— a  remarkable  figure  oonsid- 
erlng  the  era  In  hJgtory. 

Jack  Dempsey  graced  the  streets  of 
New  York  for  years  and  years  and 
became  one  of  its  most  beloved  citi- 
zens. Jack  wotild  no  sooner  emerge 
from  his  apartment  or  from  a  restau- 
rant before  he  would  be  besieged  by 
fans  seeking  a  word  or  an  autograph. 
Jack  always  had  time  for  the  people. 

Legends  are  made  and  never  forgot- 
ten. Jack  Dempsey's  legacy  as  a  fight- 
er, and  a  gentleman,  will  endure  for 
centuries.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  life  of  Jack  Dempsey  in  all 
our  major  newspapers  today  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death.  At  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro  I  wish  to  insert  a  tribute 
to  Jack  Dempsey  written  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Daily  News  by  thier 
highly  respected  sports  columnist  Phil 
Pepe  entitled  "The  King  of  the  Ring." 

The  material  follows: 

(From  the  DaUy  News  (New  York).  June  1. 
19831 

The  Kiho  op  The  Rihg— Dkmpskt,  Ruth 
Ruled  thx  Goldkr  Age  op  Sposts 

(By  PhU  Pepe) 

It  was  a  glamorous  era.  an  era  of  flappers 
and  spats,  of  marathon  dancers  and  bootleg 
hooch,  of  the  Charleston  and  six-day  bicycle 
races.  Those  who  survived  the  Depression 
sought  good  times,  and  in  their  search  they 
seized  upon  a  barrel-chested,  spindly-legged 
basher  of  baseballs  and  a  square-jawed, 
dark-haired  basher  of  noses. 

If  this  was  the  Golden  Age  of  sports,  then 
Babe  Ruth  and  Jack  Dempsey  reigned  as 
undefeated  champions  of  the  age— the  Bam- 
bino for  his  prodigious  home  runs,  Dempsey 
for  his  machismo. 

Ever  since  John  L.  Sullivan  boasted,  "I 
can  lick  any  man  in  the  house,"  the  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world  has  walked  in 
a  special  spotlight,  and  Jack  Dempsey  car- 
ried his  mantle  with  dignity  and  a  flair. 

And  his  image  and  stature  were  embel- 
lished when  he  won  the  championship  in  a 
memorable  fight  on  July  4,  1919.  under  a 
blistering  sun  in  an  outdoor  arena  in 
Toledo.  Ohio.  His  victim  was  a  giant  of  a 
man,  Jess  Willard,  six  inches  taller  and  60 
pounds  heavier  than  the  S-foot-I.  190-pound 
Dempsey.  But  Jack  sent  Willard's  hulking 
body  crashing  to  the  floor  seven  times  in 
the  first  round. 

By  the  time  he  was  16,  William  Harrison 
Dempsey  and  his  family  had  made  their 
way  to  Montrose.  Calif.,  and  Dempsey  was 
bitten  by  the  boxing  bug.  When  nobody 
would  volunteer  to  fight  the  village  bully, 
Pred  Woods,  young  Dempsey  said  he  would 
take  Woods  on.  after  learning  he  would  be 
paid  $20  to  do  so.  The  teenager  stopped  the 
old  champ  in  four  rounds  and  caused  such  a 
sensation  tliat  villagers  passed  the  hat  and 
came  up  with  an  additional  $600. 

If  tie  could  make  that  much  money  with 
his  fists,  young  Dempsey  thought,  he'd  go 
right  on  fighting.  First,  he  took  a  new  name, 
calling  himself  Jack  after  "The  Nonpareil" 
Jack  Dempsey.  who  held  both  the  welter- 
weight and  middleweight  titles  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Among  the  new  Jack  Dempsey's  early  vic- 
tims was  one  Andy  Malloy,  who  was  so  im- 
pressed that  after  he  was  revived,  he  told 
his  conqueror.  "Kid,  I'm  your  new  manag- 
er." 
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Dempsey  and  Malloy  took  off  to  make 
their  fortune  In  New  York.  Jack  was 
matched  wiln  someone  named  Andre  Ander- 
son. They  fought  10  rounds  to  no  dedsian. 
Dempsey  picked  up  $16. 

The  untoa  with  Malloy  was  short-lived. 
Dempsey  hooked  up  with  Jack  Keams,  who 
decided  to  tkke  the  young  fighter  out  West 
and  work  14s  way  badt  to  New  York.  Not 
even  a  one>round  KG  by  Jim  Flynn— the 
only  time  Dempsey  was  knocked  out— could 
deter  him.  And  when  he  belted  out  Fred 
Pulton  in  eight  seconds  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  Dempsey  was  in  the  b^  time. 

"We  wanti  Willard."  intmed  Dempsey  and 
hismanaget. 

"Dempsejl?"  replied  the  diamp.  "Who'd 
want  to  see  me  fight  that  little  fellow?" 

There  wefe  more  than  19.000  people  In 
Toledo's  Bay  View  Park  Arena  to  see  Demp- 
sey win  the  title  from  Willard  with  a  savage, 
two-fisted  attack.  The  seven  knockdowns  in 
the  first  round  of  the  giant  Willard  was  to 
produce  a  controversy  that  would  rage  for 
years.  Dempsey,  it  was  charged,  fought  with 
plaster  of  Paris  on  the  bandages  Inside  his 
gloves.  How  else  could  he  bust  up  Willard? 

Willard  was  saved  by  the  bell  In  that  flrst 
round— a  bell  Dempsey  never  beard.  Think- 
ing he  had  won.  Jack  climbed  out  of  the 
ring  and  was  headed  for  his  dressing  room. 
He  had  to  be  caUed  back  to  finish  the  job. 
which  took  three  rounds,  ixnilard  failing  to 
answer  the  bell  for  the  fourth. 

Dempsey  held  the  title  seven  years,  during 
which  he  successfully  defended  his  title 
only  five  times.  But  over  an  eight-year  span. 
576.213  fans  paid  $9.25545$  to  see  him  fight 
and  Dempsey's  purses  amounted  to  more 
than  $4  million. 

Several  of  Dempsey's  fights  were  classics. 
In  I92I.  Ttex  Rickard  promoted  Dnnpsey 
and  France's  Georges  Caipentier  at  Boyles 
Thirty  acres  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  boxing's 
first  $1  milBon  gate. 

The  Frenchman  was  no  match  for  Demp- 
sey and  Riekard  knew  it.  He  was  concerned 
that  Jack  would  dispose  of  him  in  one  roimd 
and  the  crowd  would  be  dissatisfied,  and 
told  Dempsey  so.  There  were  those  who  be- 
Ueved  Jack  was  prepared  to  do  Rickard  a 
favor  and  make  sure  the  fight  went  at  least 
into  the  sixth.  But  when  Carpentler  sur- 
prised the  champion  with  a  solid  right  to 
the  Jaw  in  the  second.  Dempsey  turned  it  on 
and  belted  his  opponent  out  in  the  fourth. 

On  Sept.  23,  1925.  Dempsey  defended  his 
title  asAlnSt  Gene  Tunney  in  Philadelphia, 
Tunney  took  the  title  away  in  a  10-round 
boxing  exhibition  that  left  Dempsey  frus- 
trated and  growling  for  revenge.  He  got  his 
chance  one  day  short  of  a  year  later  in  Chi- 
cago. 

In  the  history  of  boxing,  there  has  not 
been  a  more  controversial,  more  talked- 
about  fight  than  the  second  Dempsey- 
Tunney  bout— the  famed  "long  count." 

In  the  seventh  round,  after  trying  for 
more  than  16  rounds,  Dempsey  finally 
caught  up  with  Tuiuiey,  smashed  him  with 
a  soUd  right  and  drove  him  to  the  canvas. 
So  self-satisfied,  so  cock-sure,  Dempsey 
failed  to  go  to  a  neutral  corner.  While  he 
stood  over  the  fallen  Tunney,  referee  Dave 
Barry  refused  to  begin  the  count. 

It  is  estimated  that  anywhere  from  four  to 
five  secomk  were  squandered,  enough  time 
for  Tunney's  head  to  dear  and  for  him  to 
arise  at  the  count  of  eight. 

While  Dempsey  pursued  Tunney  futUely. 
Tunney  put  on  his  dancing  shoes  and  stayed 
away  long  enough  to  avoid  getting  hit  by 
another  rtMw»g<ng  blow.  He  stayed  away  for 
the  last  three  rounds  as  well,  and  came 
away  with  IJtie  dedston  to  retain  his  title. 
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Dempsey  retired  from  the  ring  soon  after. 
In  later  years,  he  was  to  say  the  "long 
count"  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  him. 

"If  I  had  won."  he  reasoned.  "I'd  have 
continued  to  fight  and  some  fellow  eventu- 
ally would  have  knocked  me  out.  As  it  is.  a 
lot  of  people  still  think  I'm  the  champ.  As 
long  as  I  can  keep  them  thinking  that  way, 
the  long  count  was  the  greatest  break  Jack 
Dempsey  ever  got."* 
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AMBASSADOR  JEANE  KIRKPAT- 
RICK'S  ADDRESS  AT  SOLIDARI- 
TY SUNDAY  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY  RALLY 


RESOLUTION  CONGRATULATING 
PASTOR  AND  PARISHIONERS 
ON  BEAUTIFUL  SAVIOR 

CHURCH'S  SILVER  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  WnJJAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLIHOIS 
nr  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATIVBS 

Thurtdjay.  June  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13.  1983.  the  Beautiful  Savior 
Church  in  Chicago  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary.  For  the  past  25 
years.  Beautiful  Savior  has  been  serv- 
ing Chicago's  southwest  side  as  both  a 
spiritual  and  community  leader.  In 
honor  of  Beautiful  Savior  Church's 
silver  anniversary,  I  introduce  into 
today's  Record*  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Chicago  City  Coimcil  and  au- 
thored by  23d  ward  Alderman  William 
Krystiniak  congratulating  the  pastor 
and  parishioners  of  the  church  on  this 
important  event. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolutioh    Comgratuiating    Pastor    and 

pakishiomks     on     beautiful     savior 

Church's  Silver  Anniversary 

Whereas,  on  July  13,  1983.  the  Pastor  and 
parishioners  of  Beautiful  Savior  Church, 
5122  S.  Archer  Avenue,  wiU  celebrate  their 
Silver  Anniversary:  and 

Whereas.  Beautiful  Savior  Church  was 
first  dedicated  July  13,  1958.  on  Chicago's 
great  Southwest  Side,  and  for  the  past  25 
years  has  provided  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  spiritual  enhancement  of  its  communi- 
ty: and 

Whereas,  Beautiful  Savior  Church  was 
first  served  by  Pastor  Philip  J.  Wirth.  who 
remained  until  1980.  On  June  28  of  that 
year,  the  Rev.  Stephen  P.  Precht  became 
Pastor  and  continues  the  church's  high 
standards  of  spiritual  leadership: 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we, 
the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  city  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  gathered  here  this 
25th  day  of  March.  1983,  A.D.,  do  hereby 
offer  our  most  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Precht  and  the  Parish- 
ioners of  Beautiful  Savior  Church  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Church's  Silver  Anniversary, 
and  that  we  extend  to  these  fine  citizens  our 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  spiritual 
fulfillment  and  enlightenment. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Pastor  and  Parishioners  of  Beautiful  Savior 
Church.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSEHTATIVn 

Thursday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mi.  Speaker.  Simday, 
May  22,  was  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  In  New  York  City,  aj^ 
proximately  100.000  committed  and 
concerned  men.  women,  and  youth 
gathered  in  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza 
to  express  their  solidarity  with  their 
Soviet  Jewish  brethren  who  are 
unable  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
12th  annual  demonstration  was  high- 
lighted by  the  poignant  remarks  of  its 
keynote  speaker.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick.  the  distinguished  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Solidarity  Day  demonstration, 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  New  YoA 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  made  a 
significant  impact.  The  protests  of  the 
thousands  of  people  assembled  were 
heard  not  only  by  the  Soviets  but  by 
the  entire  world.  Ambassador  Kirlq>at- 
rick's  remarlts  underscored  the 
Reagan  administration's  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  huiman  rights  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  Because  her  remarks  so 
eloquently  addresses  the  heart  of  this 
human  rights  issue.  I  am  inserting 
Ambassador  Kiiitpatrick's  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
Record,  so  that  they  will  be  available 
for  perusal  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Address  bt  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpat- 
rick Bepore  the  Soudaritt  Sunday 
Rally  por  Soviet  Jewry  in  New  York 
City 

On  March  15  of  this  year.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  and  honor  to  address  the  nearly 
2,000  delegates  from  31  countries  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  We  came 
to  that  great  city  of  peace,  to  that  great 
country  of  Israel  that  has  sacrificed  and 
bled  for  peace,  to  defend  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  to  insist  that  their  internationally 
recognized  rights  be  respected  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  is  that  some  cause  that 
brings  us  together  here  today. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  gather  outside 
the  United  Nations  to  express  our  solidarity 
with  the  great  freedom  struggle  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Their  struggle,  and  our  solidarity  with 
their  struggle,  is  rooted  in  principles  of  law 
contained  in  international  declarations,  cov- 
enants, and  conventions  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  ratified 
or  endorsed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  sys- 
tematically violates  the  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews  demonstrates  for  all  the  world  to  see 
that  it  treats  these  international  obligations 
with  cynical  contempt.  No  one  seriously  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
can  afford  to  overlook  the  implications  of 
this  cynical  contempt  for  international  law 
and  international  obligation. 
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TlM  right  to  emlgnite  Is  a  cornerstone  of 
interaaUonal  Iftw  and  human  richts.  It  is 
recognind  as  such  In  the  International  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Richts.  in  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  in  the 
Intonatioiial  Covenant  on  ClvU  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  and  In  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

And  yet  the  Soviet  Government,  which  is 
legally  bound  to  uphold  this  right,  has  vir- 
tually cut  off  the  flow  of  Jewish  emigration. 
Though  S00.000  Jews  have  requested  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union,  only  400  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so  this  year— a  rate  of 
emigration  that  is  down  by  98  percent  in 
Just  S  years. 

Not  only  are  Jews  denied  the  right  to 
leave,  but  they  are  persecuted  for  even 
wanttaig  to  do  so.  They  are  harassed  and  re- 
viled, fired  from  their  Jobs  and  expelled 
from  universities.  The  most  prominent 
«i»M»iH  them  are  even  arrested. 

As  we  stand  here  today  before  the  United 
Nations,  let  us  remember  some  of  these 
Prisoaers  of  Cimscience  and  extend  to  them 
our  solidarity: 

Let  us  remember  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
who  is  now  serving  the  sixth  year  of  a  13- 
year  sentence,  who  has  been  denied  all  visi- 
tors and  even  the  right  to  send  or  receive 
mall,  and  whose  health  has  suffered  severe- 
ly from  a  4-manth  hunger  strike  launched 
in  desperation  on  the  eve  of  Tom  Kippur. 
Let  the  Soviet  authorities  know  that  every 
individual  giAhered  here  today  and  millions 
of  others  throughout  the  world  will  never 
forget  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Let  us  remember  losif  Beg\m  who  has  al- 
ready served  two  terms  in  labor  camp  and 
was  arrested  again  in  November. 

LK  us  remember  Lev  Elbert,  whose  trial 
will  begin  in  Just  three  days. 

Let  us  rememlier  Turi  Tamopolsky.  whose 
arrest  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  World 
Conference  in  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  remember  Eliyahu  Essas.  a  dedicat- 
ed scholar  who  has  been  denied  work  for 
the  past  10  years  and  whose  father  is  with 
us  today. 

Let  us  remember  Feliks  Kochubievsky. 
who  was  sent  to  prison  for  trying  to  form  a 
USSR-Israel  Friendship  Society. 

Let  us  remember  Ida  Nudel.  who  contin- 
ues to  be  harassed  and  prevented  from  re- 
turning home  even  after  completing  a  4- 
year  term  in  Siberian  exile. 

Let  us  remember  Vladimir  Slepak.  one  of 
the  first  Jews  to  address  appeals  to  the 
United  Nations,  who  has  been  brutally  har- 
assed by  the  KOB  and  prevented  from  emi- 
grating for  13  years. 

And  let  us  remember  Aleksandr  Lemer. 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Soviet  scientific  community,  who  has  been 
stripped  of  all  his  titles,  dismissed  from  ail 
his  posts,  and  even  prevented  from  conduct- 
ing Informal  seminars  in  his  home. 

We  extend  our  solidarity  to  all  of  these 
courageous  individuals  and  to  the  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Jews 
whose  rights  are  being  so  cruelly  denied. 

And  let  us  also  remember  on  this  occasion 
another  Individual  who  has  so  courageously 
and  persistently  defended  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  whose  own  right  to  leave  is 
being  so  cruelly  denied.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  Andrei  Sakluuov.  Yesterday  was  his  62nd 
birthday,  in  honor  of  which  the  Congress 
declared  May  31st  National  Andrei  Sak- 
harovDay. 

It  is  not  Just  the  right  to  emigrate  that 
has  been  denied  to  Soviet  Jews  in  violation 
of  international  law.  They  are  also  denied 
cultural,  religious,  and  linguistic  rights  and 
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have  been  the  target  of  a  virulent,  grotesque 
iiywipaiyii  of  anti-Semitic  propaganda  All 
this.  too.  is  In  violation  of  International 
treaties  and  covenants  that  have  been 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  policy  of  persecution  and  vilification 
shows  every  sign  of  Intensifying.  A  highly 
slinlf  leant  article  that  appeued  last  month 
in  Leningrad  Pravda  declared  that  those 
who  accept  the  concept  of  a  "Jewish  nation- 
al culture"  are  enemies  of  "proletarianism" 
against  whom  an  "uncompromising  strug- 
gle" must  be  waged.  This  same  article  pro- 
claimed that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Jewish  culture,  nation,  or  spiritual  commu- 
nity. It  called  the  study  of  Hebrew,  the 
Torah,  and  the  Talmud  a  form  of  religious 
faiuitlcism  and  racism,  and  characterized 
those  who  engage  in  such  study  as  "money- 
grubbers."  "Philistines."  and  agents  of  a 
"fifth  column"  within  the  country.  This  ar- 
ticle is  a  clear  warning  that  severe  punish- 
ment awaits  Jews  who  persist  merely  in 
studying  their  religious  and  cultural  herit- 
age. 

At  the  same  time,  an  organization  has 
been  officially  established  that  is  ominously 
entitled  the  "anti-Zionist  committee  of  the 
Soviet  public."  It  declares  that  the  essence 
of  Zionism  is  "extreme  nationalism,  chau- 
vinism and  racial  intolerance.  Justification 
for  .  .  .  armed  adventurism,  .  .  .  demagogu- 
ery  and  ideological  diversions,  filthy  maneu- 
vers and  perfidy." 

Let  us  say  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  we 
regard  such  vulgar  declarations  as  utterly 
contemptible.  They  turn  the  truth  upside 
down,  for  it  is  precisely  those  who  equate 
Zionism  with  racism,  and  who  persecute 
Jews  simply  for  wanting  to  be  Jews,  who  are 
guilty  of  extreme  nationalism,  chauvinism 
and  racial  intolerance.  It  is  they  who  use 
anti-Zionism  to  justify,  in  their  own  words, 
"armed  adventurism,"  "demagoguery,"  and 
genuine  "perfidy." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot— and  will  not— be  blind  to  this  reali- 
ty. We  stand  four-square  in  solidarity  with 
Soviet  Jews  and  with  the  ideals  of  human 
rights  and  religious  liberty  which  Soviet 
Jews  so  eloquently  embody  in  their  coura- 
geous struggle  to  be  free.* 
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report  This  deUy  would  give  Congress 
and  HHS  time  to  respond  to  the  Com- 
mission's recommendAtions. 

Over  1.5  million  Americans  reside  in 
nursing  homes  today.  Medicaid  pays 
for  m;>proximately  45  percent  of  nurs- 
ing home  expenditures  totaling  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars.  Obviously, 
nursing  homes  have  a  vital  role  in  pro- 
viding health  care  needs  to  many  of 
our  elderly,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  predominate  interest  in  as- 
suring acceptable  basic  standards. 

Mr.  Spealter.  we  are  discussing  regu- 
lations which  affect  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  segments  of  our  society.  It 
is  not  appropriate  to  allow  a  State  to 
renege  on  its  obligations  to  its  older 
citizens,  pouibly  placing  priorities 
elsewhere  as  State  resources  dwindle. 
During  the  seventies,  investigations  of 
nursing  homes  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  revealed 
enforcement  procedures  were  the  pri- 
mary deterrent  to  fraud  and  abuse.  I 
am  sure  this  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

We.  in  Congress,  must  assure  all 
nursing  home  residents,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  fundamental  safe- 
guards and  standards.  The  Commis- 
sion, as  envisioned  by  H.R.  2997.  would 
be  charged  with  such  a  duty  before 
any  regulations  are  changed  including 
enforcement  procedures.  I  am  sure  im- 
provements are  due.  but  a  commission 
tasked  with  carefully  analyzing  all 
proposed  revisions  seem  the  most  re- 
sponsible approach.* 


THE  NA-nONAL  NURSING  HOME 
STANDARDS  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINZ 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRZSEIfTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  2,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  cosponsored  legislation  entitled  the 
"National  Nursing  Home  Standards 
Act."  a  bill  which  has  been  revised  and 
reintroduced  this  year  as  H.R.  2997.  I 
strongly  support  this  measure  which 
focuses  on  the  enforcement  of  nursing 
home  standards. 

H.R.  2997  would  establish,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  on  Medicine 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  13-member  Commission  to  evaluate 
current  nursing  home  regulations  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  by  September  1984.  In  the 
meantime,  the  bill  mandates  a  morato- 
rium on  rule  changes  imtil  6  months 
after    the    Commission    releases    its 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  June  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  23.  I,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Bill  Archer,  introduced 
H.R.  3098.  the  Technology  Education 
Assistance  and  Development  Act  of 
1983.  Identical  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Sena- 
tors Danporth.  Chatee.  and  Symms. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  several 
years  now  about  our  Nation's  ability  to 
compete  in  a  world  in  which  high 
technology  Is  playing  an  ever-increas- 
ing role.  If  this  Nation  is  to  remain  at 
the  forefront  of  this  technological  rev- 
olution, we  must  be  assured  that  our 
educational  institutions  are  providing 
today's  students  with  the  ability  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  sitills  neces- 
sary for  success. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  H.R.  5573. 
the  Technology  Education  Act.  which 
would  have  provided  a  more  generous 
deduction  for  computer  manufacturers 
who  donate  personal  computers  to  our 
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Nation's  sf^hoola.  The  legialatlon  was 
well-received.  Several  oompanlea  as- 
sured us  that  they  intended  to  initiate 
dtmation  programs  onoe  the  legisla- 
tion went  bto  effect  HJL  5573  passed 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty, but  unfortunately  died  in  the 
Senate  during  the  final  daya  of  last 
year's  lameduck  sesaicm. 

This  Cdngress.  I  reintroduced  the 
legislation^  HJl.  701.  which  currently 
has  over  100  cosponsors.  During  con- 
sideration of  the  Technology  Educa- 
tion Act.  concern  was  expressed  that 
the  leglslsttion  did  not  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  software,  did  not  provide  for 
the  donation  of  equipment  to  colleges 
and  universities,  and  did  not  assist  uni- 
versities itt  their  research  and  develop- 
ment functions.  These  issues  were  not 
addressed  in  my  initial  legislation  be- 
cause of  concern  for  the  overall  cost  of 
the  bill.  I  am  introducing  HJl.  3098  to 
provide  Members  with  a  wider  range 
of  options  in  this  area.  The  legislation, 
like  H.R.  701,  would  provide  an  ex- 
panded charitable  deduction  for  com- 
panies donating  computers  and  related 
equipment  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  B.R.  3098.  would,  tn  addition, 
however,  allow  a  deducti(m  for  dona- 
tions of  sOf  tvrare  and  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  contributi<»is  made  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  education 
purposes.  The  bill  also  provides  for  an 
expansion  of  the  R^fcD  credit  for  basic 
research  performed  by  universities 
and  for  certain  student  loan  forgive- 
hgss. 

This  bill  will  address  an  extremely 
important  need  faced  by  otir  coimtry's 
education  system.  It  is  supported  by 
the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, the  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. 

A  sumioary  of  the  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

smaiAKT 

Current  law  provisions  governing  the 
charitable  contribution  of  items  of  invento- 
ry of  a  ta]«>ayer  generally  limit  the  taxpay- 
er's deduction  to  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the 
property.  regutUess  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  txceptions  apply  In  limited  cases, 
such  as  coatributlons  of  certain  property  for 
the  care  of  the  ill,  or  contributions  of  scien- 
tific equipment  to  universities  for  use  In  re- 
search. 

In  the  esse  of  donations  of  property  which 
has  been  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business  (section  1331  property)  current  law 
requires  the  taxpayer  to  reduce  its  deduc- 
tion for  any  depreciation  recapture  which 
would  be  recognized  if  the  property  were 
sold  at  a  gain. 

Under  the  biU.  corporations  would  be  en- 
couraged to  give  specific  types  of  property 
to  qualifying  organisatiwis  for  educational 
use.  Under  new  Internal  Revenue  Code  sec- 
tion 174A.  contributions  of  qualified  com- 
puter equkmient  to  pre-college  schools  and 
certain  other  organisations  which  use  the 
equipment  for  educational  purposes,  would 
qualify  for  a  deduction  equal  to  the  fair 
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market  value  of  the  property,  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  corporation's  basis  in  the 
property  plus  60  percent  of  Its  markup  or 
(3)  twice  its  basis  in  the  property. 

The  same  treatment  would  be  available 
for  contributions  of  scientific  equipment  to 
InstltutiMis  of  higher  education  for  use  in 
direct  education  or  in  research  or  research 
training  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  engi- 
neering, computer  science,  the  physical  or 
Motogical/biomedlcal  sciences,  and  certain 
vocational  education  programs. 

This  treatment  is  identical  to  the  current 
law  exceptions  for  donations  of  inventory 
noted  above. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  incentives  for 
contributions  of  used  scientific  equipment 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
uses  described  above.  Under  this  provision,  a 
corporation  making  a  contribution  of  used 
property  may  take  a  deduction  equal  to  150 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  original  basis  in 
the  property,  less  accumulated  depreciation. 
Qualifying  property  would  be  scientific 
equipment  which  is  not  more  than  three 
years  old  when  contributed,  and  which  will 
not  require  the  nadpient  to  invest  any  funds 
in  repair  or  recondiUoning  of  the  property 
in  order  to  make  it  functional. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  amends  the 
current  law  provisions  governing  the  R&D 
credit  for  research  activities  which  corpora- 
tions contract  with  universities  to  perform. 

First,  the  bill  removes  such  amoimts  from 
the  computation  of  base  period  research  ex- 
penditures for  purposes  of  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  taxpayer  has  increased 
its  research  and  experimentation  activities. 
This  removes  the  bias  of  current  law  which 
discourages  contracting  with  universities  of 
R4kD  activities,  and  has  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  funding  of  university-based  re- 
search. 

Second,  the  bill  expands  the  definition  of 
payments  to  universities  which  will  be  treat- 
ed as  contract  research  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  the  R&D  credit.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, amounts  paid  to  fund  faculty  salaries, 
or  to  fund  scholarships,  grants,  or  loans  for 
graduate  students  in  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, or  science  would  be  treated  as  contract 
research  expenses. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  clarifies  the  tax 
treatment  of  students  receiving  scholar- 
ships, grants,  or  loan  forgiveness  under  this 
bill.  A  new  code  section,  117A,  provides  that 
such  amounts  will  be  excluded  from  income 
even  If  the  student  is  required  to  provide 
teaching  or  research  services  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  the  amount.  In  the  case  of 
loan  forgiveness,  the  amount  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  income  only  if  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  teach  in. an  institution  of  higher 
education  after  completion  of  his  graduate 
study. 

The  provisions  of  the  biU  will  apply  to 
taxable  years  begiiming  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 

Z>educ^ton  for  eouipment  donations 
Under  section  17(Ke)  of  current  law.  de- 
duction for  contributions  of  property  which 
have  a  value  in  excess  of  the  taxpayer's 
basis  in  the  property  must  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  gain  which  would  be  ordi- 
nary income  if  the  property  were  sold. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Inventory,  the  taxpay- 
er's deduction  is  reduced  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  value  in  excess  of  basis,  so  that  the 
deduction  is  limited  to  basis.  For  example,  if 
the  maker  of  a  microscope  with  a  value  of 
$M0  and  a  basis  of  )200  gives  the  micro- 
scope to  a  college  for  its  biology  classes,  the 
taxpayer  is  limited  in  its  deduction  to  $200. 
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In  the  case  of  property  used  in  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business  (section  1231  proper- 
ty), the  deduction  must  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  recapture  whfca> 
would  be  recognized  If  the  property  were 
sold. 

Under  secUon  170(e)  (3)  and  (4).  there  are 
limited  exceptions  for  contributions  of  in- 
ventory. Under  section  170(eX3),  taxpayos 
may  deduct  the  fata-  market  value  of  inven- 
tory which  is  contributed  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations which  use  the  property  solely  for 
the  care  of  the  ill,  the  needy,  or  infants. 
However,  the  fair  market  value  deduction  Is 
limited  to  the  lesser  of  (1)  basis  plus  one- 
half  of  the  taxpayer's  markup  on  the  pn^ 
erty,  or  (2)  twice  basis. 

Under  section  170(eK4).  the  same  excep- 
tion applies  to  contributions  of  scientific 
property  to  instituti<ms  of  higher  education 
for  use  tai  research  or  research  training. 
Thus,  in  the  example  above,  if  the  recipient 
used  the  microscope  for  research  purposes, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  $400  (the  lesser  of  basis.  $200.  plus 
one-half  of  markup.  $300,  =$500.  or  twice 
basis.  $400). 

This  bill  adds  a  new  0)de  section.  174A, 
which  provides  for  the  deduction  for  dona- 
tions of  scientific  equipment  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  of  computer  equipment  to  pre- 
college  education.  Cturent  law  section 
170(eX4),  described  above,  would  be  made  a 
part  of  this  new  section,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment as  applies  under  ttiat  provision  would 
apply  to  the  additional  categories  of  equip- 
ment donations. 

Computer  Equipment  /or  Pre-CoOege  Edu- 
cation—The first  category  of  equipment  do- 
nations is  for  transfers  of  qualifying  com- 
puter equipment  to  pre-college  schools  or  to 
museums,  libraries,  or  correctional  institu- 
tions which  use  the  equipment  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Qualifying  computer  equip- 
ment is  defined  to  include: 

(1)  Data  processors  which  can  support  at 
least  three  computer  languages,  have  RAM 
capacity  of  at  least  16.000  bytes  (and  can  be 
expanded  to  at  least  48.000)  and  which  are 
accompanied  by  a  display  screen: 

(2)  Ancillary  computer  equipment,  which 
includes  display  screens,  printere.  or  disc 
drives  which  are  compatible  with  data  proc- 
essors owned  by  the  recipient  (or  trans- 
ferred to  the  recipient  in  conjunction  with 
the  transfer  of  the  ancillary  equipment); 

(3)  Installation  equipment  or  replaconent 
parts; 

(4)  Educational  software. 

In  addition,  to  qualify,  the  transfer  of  this 
property  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  It  must  be  covered  by  the  same  war- 
ranty that  the  taxpayer  would  provide  in 
the  sale  of  such  equipment; 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  software,  the 
property  must  be  assembled  by  the  taxpay- 
er, who  must  be  in  the  business  of  assem- 
bling and  selling  such  equipment; 

(3)  The  property  must  be  transferred  to 
the  recipient  not  more  than  six  months 
after  it  is  assembled; 

(4)  The  property  must  be  new; 

(5)  The  taxpayer  must  have  a  written  plan 
for  these  transfers  under  which  there  will 
be  diversity  in  the  distribution  of  the  equip- 
ment on  a  geographical  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  economic  status  of  the 
students  of  the  recipient; 

(6)  At  least  80  percent  of  the  use  of  the 
property  must  be  in  the  direct  education  of 
students  or  teachers: 

(7)  The  recipient  may  not  dispose  of  the 
property  in  exchange  for  other  property  or 
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during  the  ACR8  life  of  the  proper- 


(8)  The  taxpayer  muat  provide  niffldent 
ortentatlon  to  make  at  least  one  employee 
of  the  recipient  per  daU  proceasor  trans- 
ferred profldent  in  the  operation  of  the 
equ^ment.  This  must  be  provided  at  no  coat 
to  the  redpient  or  iu  employees; 

(9)  The  transfer  must  be  made  through 
the  governing  body  <e.g..  school  board)  of 
the  recipient: 

(10)  The  governing  body  must  provide  a 
statement  to  the  taxpayer,  under  penalties 
of  perjury,  representing  that  the  property 
will  be  used  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  requirements  (6)  and  (7):  in  the  case  of 
software,  the  statement  must  represent  that 
the  softwear  is  compatible  with  daU  proces- 
sors of  the  recipient  and  that  it  is  suitable 
for  the  educational  programs  of  the  recipi- 
ent; and.  in  the  case  of  ancillary  computer 
equipment,  the  statement  must  represent 
that  it  is  compatible  with  data  processors 
being  transferred  by  the  taxpayer  or  al- 
ready owned  by  the  recipient. 

This  provision  will  apply  to  transfers  of 
qualified  computer  equipment  during  the  &- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Seientifle  Sguipment  for  Higher  EdtuM- 
tion.— The  second  category  of  equipment 
donation  which  will  qualify  for  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  nile  limiting  deductions 
to  basis  is  for  transfers  of  qualified  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  provision  applies  to  transfers  of 
scientific  or  technical  equipment  (or  re- 
placement parts  therefor)  which  is  invento- 
ry of  the  taxpayer,  or  which  is  used  in  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business  (used  scientific 
equipment). 

In  order  to  qualify,  the  transfer  must 
meet  the  following  reqtiirements: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  new  property,  the  prop- 
erty must  be  covered  by  the  same  warranty 
that  the  taxpayer  would  provide  in  the  sale 
of  such  equipment; 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  software  or  used 
scientific  equipment,  the  equipment  must 
be  ■!■!  iiiMi  i1  by  the  taxpayer,  who  must  be 
in  the  business  of  assembling  and  selling 
such  equipment: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  inventory  of  the  taxpay- 
er, the  equipment  must  be  new  and  must  be 
transferred  to  the  recipient  not  more  than 
six  months  after  it  is  assembled:  in  the  case 
of  used  scientific  equipment,  the  equipment 
must  be  transferred  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  property  is  placed  in  service: 

(4)  At  least  80  percent  of  the  use  of  the 
equipment  must  be  in  direct  education  of 
students  or  faculty,  or  in  research  and  ex- 
perimentation (as  defined  under  section 
174)  or  research  training,  in  mathematics, 
the  physical  or  biological/biomedical  sci- 
ences, engineering,  computer  science,  or  the 
following  categories  of  vocational  education: 
computer  and  information  services:  science 
technology:  engineering  and  engineering-re- 
lated technologies;  precision  production 
drafting:  and  precision  metal  work: 

(5)  The  recipient  may  not  dispose  of  the 
equipment  in  exchange  for  other  property 
or  services  during  the  ACRS  life  of  the 
property; 

(8)  The  transfer  must  be  made  through 
the  governing  body  (e.g.,  board  of  trustees) 
of  the  recipient; 

(7)  The  governing  body  must  provide  a 
statement  to  the  taxpayer,  under  penalties 
of  perjury,  representhig  that  the  equipment 
wiU  be  used  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  requirements  (4)  and  (5): 

(8)  The  retaU  value  of  a  single  unit  of  the 
property  must  be  at  least  $500  (except  in 
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the  case  of  computer  software  which  must 
have  a  retaO  value  of  at  least  $380.  or  in  the 
case  of  replaconent  parts); 

(9)  In  the  case  of  used  scientific  equip- 
ment, the  property  must  be  functional  and 
ready  to  use  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
transferred,  without  the  incurrence  of  any 
cost  of  the  recipient  for  repairs  or  recondi- 
tioning. 

In  the  case  of  transfers  of  qualified  com- 
puter equipment  property  or  qualified  scien- 
tific property  which  is  new  Inventory,  quali- 
fied services  may  also  be  given.  Fbr  this  pur- 
pose, "qualified  services"  means  any  stand- 
ard contract  for  maintenance,  repairs,  or 
similar  services  normally  made  available  by 
the  taxpayer  to  customers  in  coimection 
with  the  sale  of  such  property,  which  con- 
tract is  traiuferred  to  the  recipient  in  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  qualified  prop- 
erty. 

Amount  oS  Oedactton.— The  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  qualifying  transfers  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  property  trans- 
ferred is  new  inventory  or  used  scientific 
equipment. 

In  the  case  of  new  inventory,  the  amoiuit 
of  the  deduction  allowed  is  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  limited  to  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  property 
plus  one-half  of  the  taxpayer's  markup  or 
(2)  twice  the  taxpayer's  basis.  For  example, 
sssume  the  Uxpayer  contributes  qualifying 
property  with  a  basis  of  $400.  and  that  the 
taxpayer's  markup  on  the  property  is  $600, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  property  is  $1,000. 
In  this  case,  the  allowable  deduction  is  $700 
which  is  the  basis  plus  one-half  of  the 
markup  ($400  plus  $300).  and  which  is  less 
than  twice  basis  ($800). 

Where  orientation  is  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  qualified  computer 
equipment  property  to  pre-college  schools, 
the  direct  cost  incurred  by  the  Uxpayer  in 
providing  such  orientation  is  included  in  the 
basis  of  the  property  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  allowable  deduction. 

In  the  case  of  used  scientific  equipment, 
the  deduction  allowed  is  150  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  original  cost  in  the  equipment, 
reduced  by  the  total  depreciation  deduc- 
tions taken  by  the  taxpayer  in  connection 
with  the  equipment.  Under  this  provision,  a 
taxpayer  could  deduct  no  more  than  150 
percent  of  its  cost,  taking  into  account  both 
the  deduction  under  this  provision  and  de- 
preciation deductions.  Because  the  property 
must  be  transferred  no  later  then  three 
years  after  it  is  placed  in  service,  in  many 
cases  there  will  be  a  partial  recapture  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  the  equipment. 
This  provision  eliminates  disputes  over  the 
value  of  the  used  equipment,  which  can  be 
very  difficult  in  esses  of  used  property. 

In  the  case  of  qualified  services,  the  allow- 
able deduction  is  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  services  or  (2)  150  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  direct  costs  incurred 
in  providing  the  services. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  computer  software, 
the  allowable  deduction  is.  in  the  case  of 
software  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  prior  to 
transfer,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  soft- 
ware, and,  in  the  case  of  software  which  is 
developed  by  the  taxpayer,  one-half  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  software. 

Limitatxom  on  f)educ{iona— There  are 
two  limitations  on  deductions  under  this 
provision— one  a  percentage  of  the  taxpay- 
er's taxable  income,  the  other  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  units  of  property  which  may 
qualify  for  the  deduction. 

First,  the  deduction  allowable  under  the 
new  section  174A  may  not  exceed  10  percent 
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of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income,  computed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Umltatioo  under 
secUon  170,  and  without  regard  to  any  de- 
duction under  this  provtakm.  lea  the  tax- 
payer's total  deductions  under  aeetlon  170, 
Amounts  exceeding  this  limit  may  be  car- 
ried forward  in  the  same  manner  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  170. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  quali- 
fying computer  equipment  property  or 
qualifying  scientific  property  (excluding 
used  scientific  equipment),  the  taxpayer 
may  take  into  account,  for  purpoaes  of  this 
provision,  up  to  the  number  of  units  of 
property  transferred  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  number  of  units  of  the  same  type  of 
property  which  the  taxpayer  sells  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  its  business  during  the  tax- 
able year.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  taxpayer 
sells  500  units  of  a  particular  mass  spec- 
trometer during  a  taxable  year,  it  may  take 
Into  account  no  more  than  100  of  such  spec- 
trometers transferred  to  qualifying  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  during  that  tax- 
able year,  for  purposes  of  this  provision. 
This  limitation  prevents  the  transfer  of 
property  which  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to 
sell  from  qualifying  for  the  treatment  of 
this  provision. 

Clearinp^iotue  for  Uted  Scientific  Eauip- 
ment— Finally,  in  order  to  assist  institutions 
of  higher  education  locate  potential  sources 
of  used  scientific  equipment  which  the 
school  needs  for  qualifying  uses,  the  Nation- 
al Technical  Information  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  to  establish  and 
administer  a  clearinghouse  for  used  scientif- 
ic equipment. 

The  clearinghouse  will  collect  Information 
from  corporations  about  used  scientific 
property  which  qualifies  under  this  bill  and 
which  the  corporation  wishes  to  transfer  to 
a  qualifying  institution  of  higher  education. 
The  clearinghouse  will  publish  this  informa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register,  not  less  often 
than  monthly,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
qualified  recipients  of  the  equipment  to 
identify  sources  of  needed  equipment. 

If  a  taxpayer  lists  used  scientific  equip- 
ment with  the  clearinghouse  not  more  than 
three  years  after  the  equipment  was  placed 
in  service,  and  if  it  is  transferred  to  a  quali- 
fied recipient  as  a  result  of  this  listing  not 
more  than  six  months  after  it  is  so  listed, 
the  property  will  be  treated  as  having  been 
transferred  not  more  than  three  years  after 
being  placed  in  service. 

Expansion  of  RAD  credit  for  university 
basic  research  and  scientific  education 

Under  current  law.  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  R&D  credit,  the  taxpayer  must  increase 
its  R&D  expenditures  over  its  base  year  re- 
search expenses.  The  base  year  research  ex- 
pense is  the  average  of  the  taxpayer's  quali- 
fied research  expenses  for  the  three  years 
preceding  the  current  year.  Qualified  re- 
search expenses  include  both  research 
which  the  taxpayer  performs  on  its  own  ac- 
count and  research  for  which  it  contracts 
(contract  research).  Included  in  contract  re- 
search is  65  percent  of  amounts  paid  to  uni- 
versities to  perform  basic  research. 

Elimination  of  University  RAD  from  Base 
Period  Research.— Under  current  law.  pay- 
ments to  universities  for  the  performance  of 
basic  research  is  discouraged,  since  the  in- 
clusion of  such  payments  In  the  base  year 
research  expense  computation  make  it  more 
difficult  to  qualify  for  the  credit  in  subse- 
quent years.  This  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  payments  to  universities  for  basic  re- 
search are  much  less  likely  to  result  in  a 
return  to  the  taxpayer,  since,  by  definition. 
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baaie  reaearqh  is  for  the  advancement  of  ad- 
entUte  knowledge,  not  bavfag  a  specific 
commercial  •bJecUve. 

In  order  to  remove  this  Impediment,  and 
thus  encountge  more  payments  to  unlveril- 
Uea  for  basie  reaearch,  this  bill  eliminate 
such  paynunts  from  the  oonputation  of 
base  period  Research  ezpensea.  This  can  be 
illustrated  i«ing  an  exampife  comparing  cur- 
rent law  to  the  provisimu  of  this  MIL 
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Expansion  of  Credit  to  Seixntiflc  Educa- 
tion.—WtdXt  current  law  allows  85  percent 
of  payment*  for  basic  reaearch  to  be  treated 
as  contract  research  expenses,  this  bill  adds 
two  additional  categories  of  payments 
which  will  be  so  treated. 

First.  iMumients  by  taxpayers  to  fund  fac- 
ulty salariea  in  mathematics,  engineering, 
computer  sdence.  or  the  physical  or  biologi- 
cal/biomedical sdences  In  higher  education 
would  qualify.  However,  in  order  to  qualify, 
the  taxpayer  must  be  obligated  under  a 
binding  agreement  to  make  the  same  or 
greater  payment  for  at  least  three  consecu- 
tive years. 

Second,  contract  research  expense  will  in- 
clude amounts  paid  to  fund  scholarships, 
grants,  or  loans  to  graduate  students  in 
those  academic  disdplines. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  contract  reaearch 
expenses  for  a  year,  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  fund  faculty  sal- 
aires.  scholarships,  grants,  and  loans  under 
this  provision,  must  exceed  a  base  period 
contribution  amount.  The  baae  period  con- 
tribution amount  is  the  average,  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  taxable  years,  of  all  payments 
made  by  the  taxpayer  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  qualify  for  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  170,  and  which  were  not 
designated  by  the  taxpayer  to  be  used  for 
faculty  salkries  or  for  graduate  student 
scholarship*,  grants,  or  loans. 

fzpanstoa  of  QwMfwing  Research  Orga- 
nisafions.— Current  law  allows  payments  to 
universities  for  basic  reaearch  to  be  treated 
as  contract  research  expenses,  and  also 
allows  payments  to  certain  other  organiza- 
tions to  be  so  treated.  In  order  to  qualify,  an 
organixatioa  must  be  described  in  section 
501(c)  (3).  and  be  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a):  it  must  be  organiaed  and  op- 
erated primarily  to  conduct  sdenttfic  re- 
search; and  it  must  not  be  a  private  founda- 
tion. 

This  bill  adds  a  new  category  of  organiza- 
tion, payments  to  which  will  qualify  as  con- 
tract reseaoch  expenses  for  purpoaes  of  the 
RAcD  credit.  Under  the  bill,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify as  such  an  organization,  it  must  be  de- 
scribed in  section  501(cX3)  or  (6)  and  be 
exempt  from  tax  imder  section  SOl(a);  it 
must  be  ortfuiiaed  and  operated  primarily  to 
promote  scientific  research  or  scientific  edu- 
cation by  universities  of  other  organizations 
which  qualUy  under  current  law;  and.  it 
must  expend,  on  a  curr«it  basis,  substan- 
tially all  of  Its  funds,  through  grants  or  con- 
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traeta  for  baaic  reaearch  or  scientific  educa- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  new  aection 
174A)  by  universities  or  other  qualified  re- 
search (Mganizations  described  above. 

Xzdtuton  from  gross  income  of  certain 
tOtolarthips,  grants,  or  loan  forgiveness 
New  section  117A  is  added  to  the  Code  to 
provide  for  the  tax  treatment  of  amounts 
reodved  by  graduate  students  in  mathemat- 
Ica,  the  physical  or  biological/biomedical  aci- 
eneea.  computer  science,  or  engineering,  in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  granta.  or  loan  f or- 
gfveneaa.  Such  amotmts  will  be  excluded 
from  the  student's  income,  in  the  case  of 
acholarahipe  and  grants,  even  though  the 
student  may  lie  required  to  provide  teaching 
or  reaearch  services  for  the  institution  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  amount.  In  the 
case  of  loan  forgiveness,  such  amounts  will 
be  excluded  from  the  student's  income  only 
if  the  student  is  required  to  provide  teach- 
ing services  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  loan 
forgiveness. 

Effective  date 
The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment.* 


ENDING  MARTIAL  LAW  ON 
TAIWAN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  MEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIlTATrVES 

TTiursday,  June  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20.  Senators  Peu.  and  Kennedy,  Con- 
gressman Jm  Leach  and  myself,  had  a 
news  conference  tx>  mark  a  most  unfor- 
tunate anniversary:  34  years  of  martial 
law  on  Taiwan.  During  the  press  con- 
ference, we  announced  our  sponsor- 
ship of  concurrent  resolutions  in  the 
House  and  Senate  urging  an  end  to 
martial  law  on  Taiwan  and  a  restora- 
tion of  democracy  and  human  rights 
there. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  press  con- 
ference, Dr.  Trong  R.  Chai.  president 
of  the  Formosan  Association  for 
Public  Affairs,  presented  a  statement 
which,  in  my  judgment,  provides  ex- 
ceptional and  clear  testimony  on 
behalf  of  our  resolution.  Dr.  Chai,  who 
resides  in  Short  Hills.  N.J.,  is  a  profes- 
sor in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  I  commend  him  for  an  impres- 
sive statement  regarding  the  human 
rights  situation  on  Taiwan,  for  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  recent  violence  on 
"Taiwan,  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues his  thoughtful  remarks. 

They  are  printed  below. 
Martial  Law  Must  Ems  im  Taiwan  for  the 
Sake  OF  Peace 

(By  Trong  R.  Chai.  president  of  the 
Formosan  Association  for  Public  Affairs) 
Today  marks  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  on  Taiwan.  The 
Formosan  Association  for  Public  Affairs 
(FAPA)  joins  our  friends  in  Congress  in 
urging  the  Taiwan  authorities  to  end  mar- 
tial law  and  to  restore  political  and  human 
rights  to  all  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
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For  more  than  one-third  of  a  century,  the 
Kuomintang  (KITT)  has  imposed  mwtial 
law  on  the  Taiwanese.  As  a  result,  accoiding 
to  a  recent  State  Department  human  righta 
report,  during  this  period  fundamental 
human  rights  have  been  and  stUl  are  being 
denied  in  Taiwan,  such  as  the  f  ollowinr. 

The  right  to  strike:  "Walkouts  and  strikes 
are  prohibited  under  martial  law.  Collective 
bargaining,  although  provided  for  by  legiala- 
tion,  does  not  exist" 

Freedom  of  speech:  "Persons  who  speak 
favorably  of  communism  or  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  or  persons  (usually  native 
Taiwanese)  who  question  the  legitimacy  of 
Taiwan's  mainlander  authorities  by  suggest- 
ing support  for  Taiwan  indepemlence  or 
self-determination,  can  expect  to  be  charged 
with  sedition  and  tried  in  a  military  court." 

Freedom  of  press:  "Even  periodicals  which 
are  cautious  in  their  selection  of  articles  for 
publication  have  been  Imnned  from  time  to 
time.  The  ban  of  a  single  issue  of  a  maggr 
zine  may  be  followed  by  suspension  of  the 
publication's  license  for  one  year.  In  1982, 
three  magazines  received  ttiis  punishment" 

Freedom  of  assembly:  "While  assembly 
for  nonpolitlcal  purposes  is  generally  per- 
mitted, public  assembly  for  political  pur- 
poses, except  during  elections,  is  often  pre- 
vented under  martial  law." 

Freedom  of  association:  "Taiwan  is  domi- 
nated by  one  party.  The  Nationalist  Party 
has  ruled  Taiwan  since  1945  and  is  a  'revolu- 
tionary' party  whose  structure  and  control 
mechanism  are  based  on  early  Soviet 
models.  Party  organs  exist  at  all  levels  of 
the  ruling  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  mili- 
tary, schools,  and  other  pubUc  institutions. 
New  opposition  parties  are  forbidden  under 
martial  law." 

Taiwanese  society  has  been  suppressed  by 
tiMT  institutionalized  violence,  all  in  the 
name  of  martial  law.  In  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, countless  young,  enlightened  men  and 
women  have  been  systematically  intimidat- 
ed, imprisoned  or  have  perished  in  the  dark 
comers  of  jails.  Such  examples  abound. 
(Candidate  Pal  Ya-tsan  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  distributing  his  campaign 
literature  calling  for  Chiang  c:hing-kuo  to 
disclose  his  personal  properties.  Mr.  Lei 
Chen  was  imprisoned  for  10  years  for  at- 
tempting to  organize  an  opposition  party; 
his  sssociate,  Mr.  Li  Wan-chu's  newspaper 
was  ransacked.  Professor  Peng  Ming-min 
and  his  students  were  convicted  by  a  mili- 
tary court  for  attempting  to  publish  their 
opinion  on  the  future  of  Taiwan. 

The  KMT  has  brutally  treated  its  political 
prisoners.  Campaign  worker  Yan  Chin-hai 
was  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  forced  to 
crawl  on  the  floor  while  imprisoned.  Lawyer 
Lin  Yi-hsiung's  mother  and  twin  daughters 
were  murdered  after  he  had  disclosed  his 
mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  his  captors. 
Professor  Chen  Wen-chen  of  Clamegie- 
Mellon  University  was  tortured  to  death  on 
account  of  KMT  spy  reports  from  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  Taipei  authori- 
ties' violent  treatment  of  prisoners  has  been 
well  documented  by  international  human 
rights  organizations:  gasoline  being  forced 
down  the  nostrils,  hanging  by  the  feet,  nee- 
dles inserted  underneath  fingernails,  electri- 
cal shocks  being  applied  to  the  body,  etc. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  most  popu- 
lar writer  in  Taiwan,  Mr.  Li  Ao,  recently 
called  the  KMT  a  party  of  violence. 

The  "Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights"  clearly  proclaims  that  "it  is  essen- 
tial, if  man  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to  rebellion 
against     tyranny     and     oppression,     that 
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hunan  ricbta  ihoal^^  prateeted  by  th« 
rule  of  law.  .  .  ."  TahranoM  aodety  to  being 
fofoed  to  defend  Itaelf  acalnst  KMT  tyran- 
ny and  mtpfftim  The  tntenelfied  KMT 
■mniTf  Inn  of  letlthnatf  poUUcal  a^trar 
tlMW  for  democracy  and  KMT  deprtvatlon 
of  boaic  human  rlihU  in  Taiwan  throtich 
martial  law  imaiurfi  have  frustrated  the 
peopie'a  hope  for  freedom  and  draaocracy. 
Once  this  hope  is  dashed,  people  have  no 
other  way  but  to  turn  to  resistooce.  The 
dWwer  of  meeting  KMT  violence  with 
counter-violence  is  reaL  Such  a  trend  to  cur- 
rently on  the  rise  among  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  A  case  in  point  to  the  recent  bomb- 
ing of  the  Central  DaOy  News,  the  KMT 
pnpacaoda  organ  which  has  repeatedly  ad- 
vocated vtdlenee  against  its  opponents. 

It  to  most  unfortunate  that  resistence  has 
taken  the  form  of  an  act  of  violence.  The 
FAPA  deplores  and  condemns  all  kinds  of 
violence  by  aU  sides. 

Realliing  the  potential  catastrophe  of  vio- 
lence which  could  bring  turmoU  to  Taiwan- 
ese society,  the  PAPA  must  redouble  its 
peaceful  commitment  to  eradicate  the  root 
causes  of  such  violence.  We  have  repeatedly 
called  on  the  Taipei  authorities  to  end  mar- 
tial law  in  Taiwan,  thereby  giving  democra- 
cy a  chance.  We  must  continue  to  do  so 
untfl  martial  law  to  lifted.  We  cannot  over- 
m^pi„»mimm  QUT  dedlcstion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  rights.  interesU  and 
welfare  of  the  Taiwanese  people  through 
peaceful  and  dipl<miatic  means. 

As  an  entirely  independent  organization 
pursuing  its  goals  to  promote  human  rights, 
fieedom  and  democracy  for  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  we  appeal  to  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world 
to  urge  the  Taipei  authorities  to  end  martial 
law  and  its  reprenive  measures.  It  to  high 
time  that  the  Taiwan  authorities  abandon 
their  repressive  policies  before  further  con- 
frtmtations  arise  that  would  endanger  the 
peace.* 
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compositions  published.  During  the 
period  of  her  service  in  Trenton,  she 
also  established  the  Helene  Fidd  Pre- 
paratory Nursing  School,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  of  its  type  in  this  coun- 
try. After  living  and  woriting  in  Tren- 
ton, she  moved  to  Morristown  where 
she  founded  the  Villa  Walsh  Academy. 

Sister  Elizabeth  has  also  traveled 
throughout  the  world  and  she  lived  in 
Israel  for  5  years,  where  she  helped  to 
establish  the  University  of  Bethlehem 
and  where  she  developed  a  light  and 
sound  project  depicting  the  life  of 
Christ  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Through  her  tireless  work  for  the 
community,  her  contributions  to  the 
arts,  and  education.  Sister  Elizabeth 
lias  enhanced  the  lives  of  many,  from 
all  religious  backgrounds.  It  is  my 
honor  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
Sister  Elizabeth's  golden  Jubilee  and 
want  to  wish  her  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  health.* 


SISTER  ELIZABETH  PARENTE 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

ormw  jntssT 

ni  TH>  HOnSI  OP  RSPRESEirTATIVZS 

Thunday,  June  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  offer  a  few  words 
before  the  House  today  to  mark  a 
Joyous  occasion  in  the  life  of  a  remark- 
able woman.  Sister  Elizabeth  Parente 
of  New  Jersey,  is  celebrating  her  50th 
year— her  golden  Jubilee— as  a  sister  in 
the  Religious  Teachers  Fllippini. 

Sister  Elisabeth  lias  enjoyed  an  in- 
teresting and  varied  career,  marked  by 
numerous  accomplishments.  She  has. 
of  course,  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
church  where  she  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  education  and  in  developing  the 
community  life  of  her  religious  order. 
For  instance,  during  the  past  3  years. 
Sister  Elisabeth  has  established  one  of 
the  largest  teaching  centers  in  New 
Jersey. 

Sister  Elizabeth  began  her  religious 
life  at  VUla  Victoria,  in  Trenton.  N.J. 
During  her  27  years  there,  she  was  an 
active  and  important  member  of  the 
cultural  ctunmunity.  An  accomplished 
musician,  she  is  also  a  performer  and 
composer,  having  had  many  of  her 


BAN  ON  VOA  REPORTERS  IS 
OUTRAGEOUS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILUMOIS 
IR  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESniTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  Federal  employees  are  denied  the 
necessary  credentials  to  sit  in  the 
House  and  Senate  press  galleries. 

As  a  result,  reporters  from  the  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and 
Radio  Liberty,  radio  programs  which 
receive  $200  million  annually,  are 
banned  from  press  conferences  and 
other  congressional  media  events  that 
reporters  from  Pravda,  Tass.  and 
other  Communist  government  publica- 
tions are  allowed  to  attend. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Cohcressiomal 
Rkcord.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rial critical  of  this  outrageous  situa- 
tion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Read  Ail  About  It! 
Among  the  hordes  of  Clark  KenU  in 
Washington  gathering  the  most  up-to-date 
news  about  the  goings-on  in  government, 
there  are  a  few  unsung  heroes.  Namely,  the 
correspondents  for  Tass.  Pravda.  Izvestia, 
Hungarian  News  Agency.  East  German 
News  Service.  China's  Xinhua  News  Agency 
and  Soviet  TV  and  Radio.  These  reporters 
work  diligently  to  explain  the  complexities 
of  our  freely  elected  government,  upholding 
the  finest  Joumaltotic  traditions  of  their 
native  lands,  and  are  thus  accorded  official 
credentiato  to  cover  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  about  the  scrib- 
blers who  toil  at  the  Voice  of  America  or 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty.  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  provide  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion every  year  to  subsidize  these  operations 
to  bring  news  of  the  free  world  to  more 
than  100  million  Itoteners  behind  the  Iron 
and    Bamboo    Curtains.    This,    of    course. 
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makes  the  VOA  and  Radio  Free  Kurope  cor- 
respondenU  propagandists.  Obviously,  these 
hacks  aient  decent  enough  to  eover  the 
hearings,  speeches  and  votes  of  our  luminar- 
ies on  Capitol  HllL 

That  at  least  to  the  official  position  of  the 
Washington  press  corps,  represented  by  the 
Standing  Committees  of  Correspondents, 
which  decide  who  geU  official  accreditation. 
The  Standing  Committee  to  composed  of 
Journalists  elected  by  the  Capitol  HiU  press 
corp,  incidentally  including  the  valiant  re- 
porters from  the  Soviet  Union.  Eastern 
Etirope  and  China.  Offkdato  of  the  govem- 
ment-nm  VOA  and  the  government  subsi- 
dized but  privately  operated  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty  keep  asking  for  ac- 
creditation, so  they  can  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  congressional  press  galler- 
ies. But  their  fellow  Washington  Journalists 
keep  turning  them  down. 

It  all  goes  back  to  Senate  Rule  33.  adopted 
in  1877,  that  denies  press  credentiato- to 
anyone  employed  "in  any  legislative  or  exec- 
utive department  or  independent  agency  of 
the  government,  or  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  representative  thereof."  Depending 
on  who  telto  it,  the  rule  was  adopted  either 
to  keep  the  executive  branch  from  spying 
on  Congress  or  to  foster  objective  Journal- 
ism instead  of  the  yellow  kind.  Whatever, 
the  press  committees  have  maintained  over, 
the  last  40  years  that  VOA  reporters  should 
be  denied  gallery  passes  because  they  are 
government  employees.  Only  Isst  year  was 
thto  ban  extended  to  cover  reporters  of 
Radios  Europe  and  Liberty.  (The  commit- 
tees continue  to  accredit  correspondents  of 
National  Public  Radio,  which  to  also  partly 
government  funded.) 

What  about  the  ban  on  employees  of  for- 
eign governments?  Why  are  Tass  and 
Pravda  allowed  in?  In  1950.  it  seems,  the 
CorrespondenU  Committees  l>ent  the  rules 
a  bit  under  pressure  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  major  U.S.  news  agencies,  which 
feared  retaliation  against  American  corre- 
spondents in  Moscow. 

But  when  it  comes  to  VOA  and  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty,  whose  listeners  rely 
on  them  to  fill  in  the  news  that  the  Tass 
and  Pravda  reporters  on  Capitol  HiU  might 
have  missed,  the  good  men  and  women  of 
the  Washington  press  corps  refuse  to  cede 
their  principles.* 


THE  REVEREND  JULE  AYERS. 
D.D..  RETIREMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  POfNSTLVARU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening,  June  5,  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Wilkes-Barre  will  honor  their  minis- 
ter, the  Reverend  Jule  Ayers.  D.D.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  pulpit  after  39  years  of  service. 

This  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one 
both  for  celebration  and  for  sadness  in 
the  entire  Wyoming  Valley. 

With  Jule  Ayers  and  his  gracious 
and  equally  dedicated  wife  Alice,  we 
celebrate  39  years  of  devoted  service  to 
God  and  man.  of  pastoral  care,  of  mili- 
tary service,  of  voltmteer  work  within 
the  commimity,  of  ministering  to  the 
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needs  of  thousands,  both  in  body  and 
soul.  At  tht  same  time,  we  expren  our 
sadness  thlit  this  outstanding  career 
will  now  come  to  a  close. 

Jule  Ayers  was  bom  In  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  March  12.  1911.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Detroit  Northwestern  High 
School  in  t929  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  I  years  later.  In  1936.  he 
graduated  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York. 

After  pattoral  assignments  in  New 
York  and  service  as  a  chaplain  with 
the  36th  Fighter  Group  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force.  Dr.  Ayers  came  to 
Wilkes-Batre  in  1944. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  pulpit  and 
parish,  on  the  streets  and  in  ooounimi- 
ty  halls,  he  has  f  otmd  time  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
civic  orgsBiJzations  almost  without 
number.  Itaportant  among  them  are 
the  FUnilyService  Association  of  Wy- 
oming Valley,  the  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Luzerne  Coimty 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  YWCA.  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library,  public  televi- 
sion station  WVIA-TV.  the  Labor- 
Management  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Selection  of  the  First  City  Manager 
for  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Cotmcil  of  Churches  and  as 
moderator  of  the  Lackawanna  Presby- 
tery. He  has  been  chairman  of  the  di- 
vision of  social  relations  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  of  Churches 
and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Pastors  Conference.  I  cotild  go 
on  and  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  time 
available  oould  not  exhaust  the  orga- 
nizations Dr.  Ayers  has  served  and  the 
good  work  he  has  done. 

His  service  to  mankind  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  no  less  than  three  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning:  By  Lafayette 
College  with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  in  1953;  by  Wilkes 
College  with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters,  in  1974;  and 
by  my  own  alma  mater.  King's  Col- 
lege, with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  in  1983. 

But  more  important  than  the  de- 
grees and  the  honors,  more  important 
than  service  on  boards  and  community 
recognition,  have  been  the  contribu- 
tions whieh  Jule  Ayers  has  made  in 
small,  countless,  everyday  ways.  He 
has  always  been  a  compassionate 
heart,  a  wllling  ear.  a  shoulder  to  lean 
upon.  Without  respect  to  race,  to 
creed,  to  t«ligion  or  to  ethnic  origin. 
Dr.  Jule  Ayers  has  been  a  friend  to 
mankind.  When  there  have  been  com- 
munity efforts,  he  has  led  them.  When 
there  have  been  commimity  controver- 
sies, he  has  not  been  afraid  to  speak 
out  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

We  are  fortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  he  is  retiring.  Jule  Ayers  is  not 
leaving  us.  He  will  remain  in  the  com- 
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munlty.  The  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  his  many 
friends  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pastor- 
ate are  endowing  the  Jule  and  Alice 
Ayers  Fotmdation.  of  which  he  will  be 
the  first  director.  In  this  way.  he  will 
be  able  to  continue  his  lifelong  avoca- 
tion of  helping  those  in  need  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  facets  of  community 
life.  He  has  been  elected  to  a  term  seat 
on  the  board  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary, on  which  he  has  sat  these  many 
years  ex  officio  by  virtue  of  his  pastor- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  entire  Wyoming 
Valley  community  and  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  better  because  they  have 
known  Jule  and  Alice  Ayers.  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  magnificent  career  and  in 
wishing  two  wonderful  people  many, 
many  more  healthy  and  happy  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  God  and  man.* 


MEDICARE:  IDEAS  FOR  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIMDIAIfA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  Jime  1,  1983. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Medicare  Ideas  for  Reform 

In  the  past  several  years,  no  constituent 
at  my  public  meetings  in  southern  Indiana 
has  been  more  difficult  for  me  to  respond  to 
than  the  one  who  aslcs  what  can  be  done  to 
restrain  rising  health  care  costs.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  "quiet  revolution"  is  underway- 
one  which  promises  some  relief  from  the 
soaring  cost  of  staying  healthy.  Hospitals 
have  come  together  in  an  industry-wide 
"voluntary  effort"  to  cut  costs.  States  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars  by  reimbursing  hos- 
pitals through  "fixed-fee"  plans.  Corpora- 
tions have  set  up  new  l)enefit  packages  and 
"wellness"  programs  for  their  worlcers.  Pri- 
vate insurers  have  promoted  both  out-pa- 
tient treatment  to  trim  expense  and  cost- 
sharing  to  discourage  unneeded  treatment. 
Free-standing  surgical  clinics  and  doctors' 
offices  in  shopping  centers  are  cutting 
health  care  costs  as  they  gain  wider  accept- 
ance. The  federal  government  lias  made 
cost-saving  reforms  in  its  health  care  pro- 
grams. As  a  way  of  making  people  aware  of 
the  need  to  save  and  prompting  them  to  buy 
less  costly  policies,  the  President  wants  to 
tax  employer-paid  health  care  insurance 
premiums  if  they  exceed  $175  per  month 
per  family. 

How  to  make  adequate  health  care  avail- 
able at  reasonable  cost,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  medicare,  is  an  issue  that  will 
occupy  Congress  for  years  to  come.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  savings  would  come 
from  a  general  containment  of  rising  hospi- 
tal costs  made  possible  by  the  private  and 
public  measures  Just  mentioned.  In  addition, 
many  particular  initiatives  to  cut  medicare's 
costs  have  been  proposed.  The  ones  most 
likely  to  be  considered  are  those  that  would 
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retain  medicare's  basic  structure  irtille 
moiUfying  certain  features  of  the  program 
to  make  it  leas  costly. 

Some  of  these  initiatives  are  not  yet  yidd- 
ing  savings.  Others  are  under  study  «ily. 
Many  would  make  major  changes  in  the  way 
we  pay  for  health  care.  Several  would  cause 
users  of  health  care  services  to  pay  more. 
The  initiatives  will  not  be,  nor  should  they 
be,  accepted  into.  But  their  very  number 
suggests  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
gives  us  reason  to  lielieve  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  slow  the  relentless  climb  of 
health  care  costs.  The  initiatives  include: 

1.  Making  people  pay  more  so  that  im- 
needed  health  care  is  avoided.  Since  90%  of 
all  hospital  costs  are  covered  by  third-par- 
ties (governments,  private  insurers,  and  so 
forth),  people  are  insulated  from  actual 
costs  and  often  may  seek  health  care  they 
really  do  not  need.  Medicare's  deductibles 
and  co-payments  might  be  raised  in  an 
effort  to  make  lieneficiaries  more  cost-c(Hi- 
scious. 

2.  Cutting  back  extraordinary  treatment 
of  the  terminally  iU.  About  30%  of  medi- 
care's payments  to  hospitals  cover  the  ex- 
traordinary treatment  of  the  terminally  ill- 
beneficiaries  whose  health  care  expenses 
are  almost  seven  times  those  of  other  people 
in  the  program.  The  terminally  ill  often 
could  find  adequate  but  less  costly  health 
care  in  nursing  homes,  hospices,  or  their 
own  homes.  Congress  recently  agreed  to 
cover  health  care  for  the  terminally  ill  out- 
side the  hospital,  and  it  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  payment  without  limit  for 
extraordinary  treatment  of  the  terminally 
ill. 

3.  Emphasizing  preventive  health  care. 
Medicare  should  focus  more  on  the  preven- 
tion of  illness  by  expanding  allowances  for 
vaccines  and  taking  other  similar  steps. 
Along  the  same  lines,  medicare  might  cut  its 
payments  to  beneficiaries  whose  habits  are 
imhealthy.  A  smoker  who  damages  his  lungs 
might  have  to  pay  more  for  treatment. 

4.  Reducing  coverage  of  the  well-to-do. 
Medicare  pays  the  health  care  bills  of  all  el- 
derly without  regard  to  their  finances.  The 
projected  benefits  for  1982  retirees  are 
about  28  times  greater  than  their  contriini- 
tions.  Proposals  to  trim  benefits  for  those 
high-income  people  who  can  easily  afford  to 
pay  more  include  a  tiigher  premium  for  co- 
insurance and  a  tax  on  t>enef  its. 

5.  Requiring  the  family  to  help  pay  for 
the  parents'  health  care.  Under  new  "family 
responsibility"  laws,  some  states  asic  adults 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  caring  for  their 
parents  in  nursing  homes.  Congress  might 
modify  medicare  in  the  same  manner.  To 
ease  the  burden  on  the  family,  the  pay- 
ments might  be  made  from  a  beneficiary's 
estate  after  his  death. 

6.  Giving  hospitals  incentives  to  save.  Con- 
gress already  has  established  a  system  of 
prospective  reimbursement  for  hospitals. 
Rather  than  covering  all  costs  incurred, 
medicare  now  rewards  efficiency  by  paying 
a  predetermined  sum  for  the  treatment  of 
each  beneficiary's  diagnosed  illness.  Other 
incentives  are  being  discussed. 

7.  Providing  doctors  with  incentives  to 
Iceep  costs  down.  Tests  ordered  by  doctors 
account  for  two  thirds  of  the  typical  hospi- 
tal bill.  There  might  be  fewer  mmeeded 
tests  if  the  federal  government  either  re- 
vised the  way  in  which  allowable  charges 
are  set  or  listed  doctors  who  do  not  bill 
beneficiaries  for  excess  expenses. 

8.  Eliminating  fraud  and  abuse.  Perhaps 
one  doctor  in  20  defrauds  or  abuses  pro- 
grams of  health  care  insurance.  To  help 
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■olve  the  problem,  an  tnapector  lenersl  now 
maoltots  medteare.  Also,  ■tronger  proce- 
durae  sad  pen^Uei  ue  now  law.  Tougher 
oventght  oould  mean  that  hundreds  more 
doctors  no  longer  would  participate  in  medi- 
care. 

9.  fcniouragfaw  eompetlUoo  in  health  care. 
Dtisnsn  campetltian  pushes  costs  down,  the 
federal  government  might  supptnt  more  al- 
temattvcs  to  the  tradiUoaal  "fee-for-serv- 
loe"  arrangement.  One  altemaUve  is  the 
health  malntenanoe  organisation  (HMO). 
which  makes  health  care  available  to  its 

J  at  unpaid  rates.  Due  to  action  in 

I  last  year,  beneficiaries  of  medicare 

may  now  Join  an  HMO.  This  year.  Congress 
may  pom  a  liUl  permitting  them  to  select 
other  alternatives. 

10.  Suing  the  regulatory  Inirden  on  hospi- 
tals. Although  hospitals  may  see  more  rules 
to  control  costs,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
root  out  red  tape  that  only  makes  s  sUy  in 
the  hospital  more  costly.  If  successful,  these 
steps  will  mean  less  paperwork  overall,  more 
flexible  compliance,  aixl  fewer  outdated 
rules.* 


LOS  ALAMOS  PRESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLAR 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ormwioxico 
XK  TRS  HOUSE  (»  HBPKISKIITATIVgS 

Thunday.  June  4  19S3 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention 
to  an  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Lob  Alamos  Monitor,  a  newspaper 
in  my  district. 

This  article,  written  by  Monitor  re- 
porter Tamara  Schonsberg.  shares  the 
story  of  a  special  educational  relation- 
ship that  led  to  the  award  of  a  Presi- 
dential scholarship — one  of  the  high- 
est honors  a  high  school  student  can 
receive  for  academic  excellence. 

Eighteen-year-old  Rachel  Mischke.  a 
graduating  senior  from  Los  Alamos 
High  School.  Is  one  of  141  seniors 
across  the  country  to  earn  the  distin- 
guished Presidential  scholar  designa- 
tion this  year.  The  competition  was 
stiff  and  all  of  us  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  are  proud  of  Ra- 
chel's academic  achievements.  No  one 
could  be  more  proud  than  Rachel's 
parents  Dick  and  Alice  Mlschke  or  her 
high  school  mathematics  teacher 
Cathy  Strong. 

Mrs.  Strong's  dedication  as  a  teacher 
and  support  as  a  friend  helped  to  in- 
spire Rachel  to  achieve  the  highest 
academic  recognition  bestowed  on 
high  school  seniors.  This  cooperative 
educational  relationship  should  serve 
as  an  example  to  parents,  teachers  and 
students  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
win  take  the  time  to  read  this 
thoughtful  piece. 
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Math  Txacbsb  Hklfs  PamoarriAL  ScBOLAa 

Rbscb  ths  Top  op  tbs  List 

(By  Tamara  Schonsberg) 

Rachel  Mischke  and  Cathy  Strong  are  the 

best  of  friends. 

And  both  give  the  relationship  a  lot  of 
credit  for  getting  Mlschke  where  she  is 
today. 

Mischke  is  finishing  her  Advanced  Place- 
ment exams,  getting  ready  tar  graduation— 
and  enjoyinit  her  recent  designation  as  a 
Presidential  Scholar. 

At  this  time  of  year,  announcements  of 
awards  and  scholarships  are  almost  com- 
monplace In  Los  Alamos.  Perspective  on 
Mischke's  award,  however,  can  be  found  in 
the  numbers. 

She  is  one  of  1.000  seniors  picked  as  candi- 
dates for  the  national  Presidential  Scholar 
program:  she  is  one  of  141  seniors  picked  ss 
Scholars:  and  there  are  an  estimated  2.8 
million  graduating  seniors  in  the  country 
this  year. 

One  of  Mischke's  classmates.  Tasha 
Keeper,  also  wss  selected  as  a  candidate  for 
the  program,  but  wasn't  picked  ss  a  Scholar. 
The  criteria  were  fairly  stiff. 
Mischke  was  notified  before  the  high 
school's  spring  break  in  late  March  that  she 
had  been  chosen  ss  a  candidate  for  the 
Scholar  program. 

She  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  pro- 
gram at  first.  She  found  out  only  later  that 
selection  of  candidates  is  made  based  on 
ACT  or  SAT  scores  and  the  information 
provided  in  an  optional  student  question- 
naire included  in  those  college-entrance 
tests. 

To  become  a  Scholar,  the  candidates  had 
to  provide  information  about  themselves, 
the  classes  they  had  taken  and  the  activities 
they  were  Involved  in.  And,  they  had  to 
answer  six  essay  questions. 

One  question  asked  Mischke  what  one  of 
her  dreams  is  and  how  she  would  go  at>out 
fulfilling  it.  Another  asked  her  why  she 
thought  of  herself  as  a  leader.  Another 
asked  her  to  name  two  Ixwks  or  concerts 
that  had  had  a  meaningful  impact  on  her 
life  and  why. 

And  one  question  offered  an  option  of  five 
topics  to  discuss  in  an  essay.  The  topics  in- 
cluded a  discussion  of  law  versus  human 
freedoms  or  a  discussion  of  mathematics  as 
a  philosophy. 
Mischke  chose  the  math  question. 
And  one  question  asked  her  what  it  would 
mean  to  her  to  be  a  Presidential  Scholar. 

After  outlining  her  many  academic 
achievements  and  sctivities  in  her  written 
response.  Mischke  concluded: 

"My  learning  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments won't  stop  with  my  graduation  from 
high  school.  My  formal  training  will  contin- 
ue through  college  and  possibly  graduate 
school.  I  will  never  cease  to  be  a  scholar, 
however,  since  I  will  continually  be  learning 
and  striving  to  improve  myself  and  the 
world  around  me.  And  after  all.  isn't  that 
wtiat  being  a  Presidential  Scholar  is  meant 
to  be?" 

Mischke  estimated  that  she  spent  more 
than  40  hours  completing  the  questionnaire 
and  essay  questions,  using  up  most  of  her 
spring  break  vacation  time. 

But  she  knew  beforehand  that  she  really 
wanted  to  make  that  expenditure  of  time. 

Before  she  took  pen  in  hand,  Mlschke 
said,  she  figured  that  she  could  earn  $1,000 
if  she  took  on  a  summer  Job.  But  If  the 
"gamble"  of  shooting  for  being  a  Presiden- 
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tial  Scholar  paid  off.  she  would  have  a 
$1,000  scholarship  in  hand,  she  sakL 

"It  woidd  be  a  good  trade-off."  she  decid- 
ed. 

For  Mlschke.  the  gamble  did  pay  off. 

In  late  April,  she  received  a  mail-o-gram. 

Her  father.  Dick  Mlschke.  speculated  that 
it  was  more  forms  and  essay  questions,  she 
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The  packet  did  include  more  forms  and 
essay  questions— but  it  also  included  the  an- 
nouncMnent  that  she  was  a  Presidential 
Scholar. 

Mischke  had  to  make  time  to  get  excited 
about  the  news.  She  had  traveled  to  Prince- 
ton right  after  spring  break  to  check  out  the 
campus,  then  she  went  on  an  orchestra  tour, 
then  she  started  rehearsals  for  a  part  in 
"Who's  Life  Is  It  Anyway?"  and  then  she 
launched  into  studying  for  her  exanu  in  her 
Advanced  Placement  courses. 

She  was  too  tired  to  really  be  ecstatic 
when  the  mail-o-gram  came,  Mischke  said, 
but  "it  was  good.  It  was  exciting.  It  all  paid 
off." 

In  addition  to  the  $1,000  scholarship,  pro- 
vided by  the  Oeraldine  Dodge  Foundation, 
Mischke  will  travel  to  Washington,  D.C., 
next  month  for  a  week's  sUy.  During  that 
week,  she  will  participate  in  a  presentation 
ceremony  on  the  White  House  south  lawn. 
Presenting  her  with  a  Presidential  Scholar 
medallion  wiU  be  President  Reagan  and 
Education  Secretary  Terrell  Bell. 

Mischke  will  use  the  scholarship  money 
when  she  attends  Princeton  where  she  plans 
to  major  in  either  math  or  the  physical  sci- 
ences. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Presidential 
Scholar  program,  the  student  recipients 
were  asked  to  bring  with  them  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  presentation  ceremony  the 
teacher  who  "most  significantly  contribut- 
ed" to  their  secondary  education. 

Mischke  sent  in  the  name  of  Cathy 
Strong. 

Strong  was  Mischke's  math  teacher  for 
her  first  two  years  of  high  school,  and  she  is 
the  senior's  adviser. 

"She  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  she 
helped  me  a  lot,"  Mischke  said.  "She's  also 
my  adviser,  and  she's  been  very  influential 
and  helpful." 

Strong  made  sure  that  Mischke  was 
taking  the  right  tests,  getting  the  right 
scores  and  applying  for  the  right  colleges 
and  scholarships,  Mischke  said.  And  she 
filled  out  all  the  teacher  recommendations 
that  Mischke  ever  needed. 

"I'm  sure  she's  very  influential  on  my  get- 
ting chosen  for  things,"  Misctike  said.  "Be- 
cause she  takes  the  time  ...  to  tell  them 
what  I'm  like  as  an  individual,  what  my  per- 
sonality is,  examples  of  what  I  do.  And 
that's  wiiat  they  want  to  see.  ...  So  I  have 
to  give  her  credit  for  winning  any  of  these 
awards— plus,  she's  a  very  good  friend." 

Mischke  admits  to  being  somewhat  of  an 
academic  worliaholic,  and  she  said  Strong 
makes  sure  she  doesn't  bum  herself  out. 

"I  tend  to  be  a  perfectionist."  Mischke 
said.  "I'm  loosening  up  right  now.  But  I 
tend  to  like  everything  perfect— which  can 
be  a  problem  l>ecause  it  can't  be.  .  .  .  She 
(Strong)  bawls  me  out  when  I  need  to  slow 
down  or  relax.  .  .  . 

"She's  Just  the  teacher  who  has  helped 
me  the  most,  and  she's  lieen  a  friend.  Most 
of  my  teachers  are  Just  teachers." 

Mischke  spoke  of  her  relationship  with 
Strong  when  Strong  wasn't  in  the  room.  But 
when  Strong  returned,  and  responded  to  the 
same  question,  her  response  was  almost 
identical. 


"We  get  along  pretty  wtO,"  said  Strong, 
who  wasn't  told  by  Mtsehlce  that  she  had 
been  named  her  most  influenttsl  teaeho'. 
Strong  found  out  when  she  reeeind  a  certi- 
fied letter  f nan  the  federal  government. 

"We're  friends."  Strong  said.  "Rachel 
doeant  need  much  guidance  .  .  .  except  to 
keep  her  from  working  to  hard  .  .  .  And 
Rachel,  witheut  a  doubt,  is  one  of  the  finest 
students  I've  ever  had.  She's  Just  an  amas- 
tnggtrL" 

In  that  ^enie.  Mischke's  Presidential 
Scholarship  didnt  really  surprise  Straog. 
And  Strong  has  a  pretty  good  trade  record 
of  her  own.  $he  has  taught,  at  one  time  or 
another,  at  least  three  other  Presidential 
Scholars  from  the  Los  Alamos  SduMris. 

Both  Strang  and  Mlidike  have  some 
words  of  advice  for  students  who  also  would 
like  to  be  Proddential  Scholars. 

First.  Iffiachke  said,  the  program  cant  be 
applied  for.  Someone  aomeirtieie— she's  not 
sure  exactly  who  or  where— looks  at  SAT 
and  ACT  scores  and  the  student  question- 
naire included  in  those  exams  to  pick  the 
1.000  candidates.  So  Mischke's  main  advice 
is  to  fill  out  that  student  search  service 
questionnaire,  which  is  otAkmuL 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  survey,  which 
asks  about  a  student's  acUvitieB  and  achieve- 
ments and  interests,  is  to  dhaeminite  to  col- 
leges. Some  students  dont  complete  the 
survey  becaiAe  they  dont  want  to  be  bmn- 
barded  with  Information  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country, 
Mischke  said. 

But  "I'm  wondering  how  many  got 
knocked  out  of  the  competitian  by  not  fill- 
ing that  out,"  she  said. 

And  Strong  said  it  doesnt  hurt  to  be  a  fi- 
nalist in  the  Merit  Scholarship  program, 
which  Mlschke  is. 

"That  will  help  you  more  than  most 
things."  Strong  said. 

Generally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  student  4iould  be  involved  in  school  and 
community  activities  as  well  as  being  weU- 
versed  academically.  Strong  and  Mischke 
said. 

"Colleges  and  scholarships  don't  want  Just 
straight  A's,"  Mischke  said.  "They  want  you 
to  be  able  to  do  lx>th  (do  well  academically 
and  be  involved  in  activities)."* 


CAUFOHNIA  DREAMIN'  COBCES 
TRUE 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIPOBIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBHTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  CaU- 
f  omia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
land  of  opportunity.  Many  people 
have  made  their  fortune  in  our  great 
State,  but  few  have  done  it  with  as 
much  love  and  concern  for  his  family 
and  coworkers  as  Edson  Mitchell.  And 
few  have  started  from  a  position  of 
such  disadvantage.  Orphaned  twice  by 
the  age  of  IS,  Eddie  had  lived  in  16 
foster  homes  by  the  time  he  struck  out 
on  his  own  at  the  age  of  15.  Many 
people  work  their  way  through  col- 
lege. Eddie  worked  his  way  through 
tUgh  school  and  still  had  time  to 
become  a  businessman  as  well  as  a 
classical  pianist.  Recently  his  story 
was  told  in  the  magazine.  Franchising 
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World.  In  our  present  hard  times,  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  energy  and 
drive  tempered  with  love  and  a  regard 
for  humanity  can  still  bring  the 
human  spirit  to  triumph.  I,  therefore, 
reqpectf ully  submit  for  the  Recoro  the 
story  of  Eddie  Mitchell,  as  originally 
printed  in  Franchising  World. 

The  material  follows: 

Bddle  Mltefaell  gives  other  people  all  the 
credit.  But  there's  no  denying  the  force,  the 
personal  conviction  that  comes  straight 
from  tibJs  man  alone.  Somehow,  he  makes 
you  believe— in  him.  in  family,  in  everything 
r^t  and  wholesome.  To  look  at  his  begin- 
nings, the  end  seems  a  miracle. 

TMay  Edson  Mitchell  owns  the  Pioneer 
Take  Out  Sacramento  area  franchise— six 
restaurants  (so  far).  But  along  the  way, 
Eddie's  done  it  aU. 

Orphaned  at  age  seven,  he  passed  through 
16  different  homes  before  he  settled  with 
foster  parents  at  age  12.  Tragically,  they  too 
died  when  Eddie  was  15.  Still,  his  foster  par- 
ents left  an  important  legacy  for  Eddie 
when  they  introduced  him  to  classical 
piano,  which  he  mastered  in  three  short 
years.  "I  was  with  my  finishing  teacher  at 
IS.  I  think  I  could  have  been  a  classical 
pianist"  Later  whenever  times  got  rough 
(or  for  "therapy")  Eddie  would  turn  to  his 
music.  But  that's  Jumping  ahead. 

When  faJs  foster  parents  died,  Eddie  was 
left  alone  and  drifted  a  bit  through  Jol>s  like 
sandblaster  and  fork  lift  driver.  At  17,  he  de- 
cided to  go  back  for  his  high  school  diplo- 
ma. As  his  own  sole  support,  the  decision  ne- 
cessitated rising  early  for  a  morning  bakery 
Job  and  selling  apple/cherry  turnover  pies 
after  school.  "I  liought  them  for  a  dime  and 
sold  them  three  for  a  dollar."  Selling  up- 
wards of  80  pies  per  day  meant  a  busy  side- 
line in  1957,  but  Eddie  still  had  time  to  pUy 
sports  and  run  for  student  tiody  president. 

After  a  post-graduation  stint  as  a  ceramic 
tool  maker,  the  Army  called.  He  tempered 
his  military  duties  as  battalion  mail  clerk  in 
West  Germany  by  leading  and  playing  piano 
in  a  rock  'n  roll  band.  "We  piled  the  whole 
band  and  all  our  amplifiers  and  dnmis  into 
the  iMCk  of  a  black  Mercedes  and  toured 
Germany." 

Pioneer  Take  Out  Corporation,  headquar- 
tered in  Los  Angeles,  entered  Eddie's  life  in 
1969.  after  his  army  tour.  He  was  married 
with  two  children,  attending  college,  and 
working  three  Jobs.  "I  was  playing  music 
professionally  at  the  time,  six  nights  a  week. 
It  was  slowing  down  l>ecause  acid  rock  and 
drugs  were  in.  It  definitely  wasn't  my  style." 
So.  on  top  of  the  music,  he  did  occasional 
"beef  lugging,"  and  took  courses  at  Santa 
Monica  City  College.  Meanwhile,  Eddie 
squeeaed  in  training  as  a  food  manager  at  a 
hamburger  restaurant.  "I  was  working  80  to 
85  hours  a  week  and  they  still  weren't  satis- 
fied so  I  told  them  where  to  put  their  job," 
he  recalls. 

Then  Eddie  heard  that  Pioneer  was  look- 
ing for  managers.  They  hired  Ekldie  on  the 
spot.  "I  started  as  a  utility  manager  earning 
$800  a  month.  I  was  still  working  60  to  70 
hours  a  week,  but  it  was  different.  Rick 
(Pioneer  president,  H.R.  "Rick"  Kaufman) 
came  down  to  visit  all  the  time.  It  was  like 
family.  They  cared." 

By  the  second  year  with  Pioneer,  Eddie 
and  a  partner  were  trouble-shooting  for  30 
Pioneer  stores.  "The  biggest  problem  was 
T«iB)riiiy  all  the  orders  and  all  the  deposits 
for  so  many  stores." 

Before  long,  he  was  urging  Pioneer  to  turn 
over  Just  one  store  that  Eddie  could  pour 
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his  energies  into  and  make  suoeeasfuL  Pio- 
neer went  a  step  farther.  In  1971.  Paul  WQ- 
moth.  Pioneer's  vice  president,  called  Eddie 
to  ask  how  much  money  he  had.  Undaunted 
by  the  discovery  that  Eddie  had  a  meager 
$1,000  savings.  Pioneer  gave  Eddie  the  fran- 
chise anyway.  In  return  Pioneer  took  the 
savings  plus  a  note  for  the  remaining 
$12,000  due  and  payable  in  three  years. 
Now.  two  hard-working  years  later,  Eddie 
Mitchell  owned  a  franchise  in  Van  Nuys. 

"It  was  real  run  down.  In  fact  the  store's 
previous  owner  had  done  such  a  l>ad  job 
that  for  my  own  lunch,  I  used  to  go  next 
door  and  buy  my  cole  slaw  from  the  Colo- 
nel." 

Gradually,  though,  with  Eddie's  undivided 
devotion  and  Pioneer's  clever  advertising. 
Van  Nuys  began  to  pay  off.  When  his  note 
became  due,  Eddie  had  neariy  saved  the 
$12,000  he  needed.  But  not  quite.  Fortunate- 
ly Pioneer  gave  him  an  extension. 

"It  was  really  good  of  them,  because  by 
now  the  store  was  worth  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars  and  I  was  getting  it  for 
twelve,"  Eddie  rememlxrs. 

It  would  have  seemed  a  good  time  for  a 
rest— but  rolling  stones,  etc.  Anyway,  enter 
Charles  Patron,  financial  adviser.  "I  owe  a 
lot  to  him.  He's  the  lirains  behind  my  whole 
operation." 

Taking  Eddie's  Van  Nuys  location  and  his 
home  Patron  "hocked  them"  and  put  to- 
gether a  $75,000  SBA  l(>an  paduge  so  Eddie 
could  buy  the  North  Hollywood  Pioneer 
Take  Out.  Eddie  took  the  risk  mainly  to 
help  out  Ernesto  Baltran,  the  cook  from  his 
Van  Nuys  store.  "I  Imew  that  E^mesto  would 
only  grow  if  I  grew.  He  deserved  a  better 
living  too." 

Over  the  years.  Eddie  has  given  l)ack 
freely  to  Ernesto  and  others  who  have 
worked  with  him.  Predominantly  Spanish- 
spealUng.  these  loyal  co-workers  have  bene- 
fitted in  many  ways:  English  lessons,  high 
school  diplomas,  citizenship  sponsoring— 
and  always,  a  chance  to  move  up  in  Eddie's 
operation.  But  Eddie  won't  take  much  credit 
for  his  generosity.  "They've  had  faith  in  me, 
given  me  8  or  9  years  of  their  life.  I  want 
more  than  anything  to  see  them  tiappy." 

Eddie  gives  Pioneer  Take  Out  Corporation 
credit  also.  "I  could  never  have  done  it  on 
my  own.  Pioneer  had  faith  in  me  in  a  lot  of 
ways.  Franchisee,  franchisor— we're  all  one 
family." 

One  of  Eddie's  proudest  accomplishments 
was  designing  the  front  of  the  North  Holly- 
wood location.  "Tiffany  chandeliers,  indi- 
rect lighting  over  wooden  liooths  with  cush- 
ions, brick  flooring— very  very  warm"  he  ex- 
plains. And,  very  very  successful.  Just  10 
weeks  after  opening  in  North  Hollywood, 
Eddie  was  able  to  pay  off,  in  cash,  the  entire 
$36,000  note  he  had  with  the  l)ank.  Unheard 
of. 

Next  Eddie  took  off  time  to  invent  a  spe- 
cial machine  for  filtering  cooking  oil.  Even- 
tually, it  was  manufactured  by  another  com- 
pany, but  Eddie  still  owns  the  patent.  "It 
extends  the  life  of  the  shortening  and  150 
Pioneer  franchisees  use  it  now." 

A  third  Pioneer  store  was  added  in  1976. 
This  one  was  intended  to  bring  his  brother 
Butch,  then  a  Navy  man,  into  the  business. 
"He  didn't  know  a  thing,"  Eddie  laughs.  I'll 
never  forget  when  we  got  real  busy,  I  sent 
him  out  front.  Somel>ody  wanted  to  Icnow 
what  the  "12  Piece  Bucket"  was.  Butch  Just 
stammered,  "I  honestly  don't  know,  but  I 
figtu^  it's  gotta  lie  twelve  pieces  of  chicken." 

By  1979.  Eddie  Mitchell  was  grossing 
$31,000  a  week  from  his  three  stores.  He 
might  have  slowed  down  then  but  instead. 
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K<mt  hedced  aO  hta  aaeU  to  buy  the  area 
fnnaitoe  for  aaeramento.  "That's  a  story  In 
itseU."  Bddle  wOl  teU  you.  "This  Is  the 
tougbcat  yet.  It  makes  Van  Nuys  look  like  a 
piece  of  cake."  The  recession  plus  fierce 
competition  from  five  other  chicken  chains 
in  the  California  capital  add  up  to  a  serious 
challenfe. 

But.  Bddle's  In  hlch  gear.  Already  he's  de- 
veloped (perfected  now.  he  insists)  a  new 
product  which  boosted  sales  In  three  Sacra- 
mento tocattons  by  IS-32  percent  a  week. 
"With  Pioneer  behind  me  marketins  this 
product,  we  can  be  Chicken  Kins  in  Sacra- 
mento." 

In  the  end.  Eddie  concludes  that  "only 
Ood  knows  for  sure"  if  his  six  Sacramento 
stores  will  make  htm  and  his  extended 
family  comfortable  forever.  But.  Eddie  says, 
he  has  faith.  "I  dont  intend  to  fall.  I'm  Just 
gonna  do  ICI  will  make  it."  And  that's  when 
he'll  settle  down— with  his  music.  "All  the 
time,  it's  my  therapy.  My  music  is  where  I'm 
going." 

Bon  voyage.  Eddie  MltchelL* 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY  AND  THE 
ROSENBERG  CASE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroamA 
ni  THK  HOUSX  OP  RSPRKSDITATIVIS 

Thunday.  June  2, 1983 
•  llr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  June  19.  1983.  will  mark  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  executions  of 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  This 
seems  to  me  an  appropriate  time  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  testimony 
prepared  by  the  National  Committee 
to  Reopen  the  Rosenberg  Case  and 
presented  to  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  last  De- 
cember. I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  statement  of  National  Com- 
mittee Director  Aaron  Katz  insightful 
and  thought-provoking.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

SiATBiBirr  or  NCRRC  on  "Trk  Death 

PSHALTT  AMD  THX  RoSKKSnC  CaSX" 

[For  record  of  Dec.  16. 1982.  hearing) 
The  National  Committee  to  Reopen  the 
Rosenberg  Case  appreciates  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  this  hearing  and  wishes  to 
record  Its  opposition  and  repudiation  of  cap- 
ital punishment.  It  was  a  tragic  effect  of 
capital  punishment  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  our  committee.  To  obviate 
the  need  for  committees  such  as  ours,  we 
look  forward  to  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
puniabment,  and  to  restoration  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  American  Judicial  processes. 

We  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment  for 
many  rcssnnii.  but  this  statement  will  deal 
with  our  primary  concern,  "the  possibility 
of  Irrevenible  error."  and  iU  potential 
"cover-up"  aftermath.  Wrongly  imprisoned 
people  can  be  released,  but  wrongly  execut- 
ed people  can  never  be  restored  to  life. 

Accused  of  being  witches,  many  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  IMO's.  in  the  hysterical  atmos- 
phere of  the  Salem  Witch  Hunts.  It  was  too 
late  to  right  the  wrongs  when  sanity  re- 
turned to  the  community.  Saoco  and  Van- 
wttl  were  executed  on  August  22.  1927.  and 
exactly  fifty  years  later,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts admitted  error,  wrongful  execu- 
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tions.  Fifty  years  too  late,  and  no  way  to 
ameliorate  the  wroor.  death  Is  final. 

June  19.  1963.  will  mark  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Rosenberg  electrocutions.  From 
the  moment  of  their  executions,  no,  months 
before  the  executloiu  of  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg,  evidence  of  massive  fraud  and 
perjury  of  the  chief  prosecution  witnesses 
began  to  mount  When  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  took  note  of  "wholly  reprehensible" 
prosecution  conduct  "which  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned,"  there  was  still  time  to 
save  the  Rosenbergs'  lives,  if  the  Supreme 
court  had  but  listened  to  the  pleas  of  Judges 
Learned  Hand  and  Jerome  Frank  and  grant- 
ed certiorari.  However,  by  the  time  the 
courts  recognized,  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  Orunewald  decision,  that  the  Rosen- 
berg trial  had  been  marred  by  the  prejudi- 
cial and  unlawful  questioning  by  Prosecutor 
Irving  Saypol  and  Judge  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man, it  was  many  years  too  late. 

Consider  this:  Judge  Kaufman  had  or- 
dered the  executions  with  the  "Justifica- 
tion" that  the  Rosenbergs  had  stolen  the 
secret  of  the  atom  bomb  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  thereby  were 
responsible  for  the  war  in  Korea  and 
"untold  millions '  of  lost  lives  in  the  future. 
When  top  atomic  scientists  proved  that 
what  had  been  described  as  "the  secret  of 
the  atom  bomb"  was  worthless,  a  hoax,  a 
caricature,  and  the  government  admitted 
this  In  the  federal  courthouse  in  New  York, 
it  was  much  too  late  to  restore  the  Rosen- 
bergs to  life.  Furthermore,  it  denied  Morton 
Sobell  the  new  trial  which  would  prove  his 
inix>cence  and  the  innocence  of  the  Rosen- 
bergs. It  would  have  taken  an  unusually 
courageous  court  to  order  for  Sobell  the 
new  trial  required  by  conscience  and  by  law. 
when  such  trial  would  confirm  for  the 
entire  watching  world  that  their  pleas  to 
spare  the  Rosenbergs  had  been  more  than 
Justified,  and  that  our  refusal  to  look 
amounted  to  legal  murder. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the 
Rosenberg  case  shows  how  capital  punish- 
ment may  be  followed  by  cover-up.  degrad- 
ing an  entire  Judicial  system.  It  explains 
why  honorable  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Douglas  and  Frankfurter  and  Black  protest- 
ed the  executions  so  passionately,  and  why 
the  Supreme  Court  majority  would  close  its 
eyes  and  its  ears,  refusing  to  review  "the 
case  of  the  century."  The  very  day  of  the 
executions  Justice  Black  voiced  his  bitter 
protest:  "This  court  has  never  reviewed  this 
record  and  has  never  affirmed  the  fairness 
of  the  trial  below.  .  .  .  There  wiU  always  be 
doubts." 

To  protect  the  cover-up,  a  U.8.  President. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  had  to  lie  to  protesting 
dignitaries  in  denying  clemency,  falsely 
claiming  that  all  the  courts  had  affirmed 
the  fairness  and  appropriateness  of  the 
death  sentences.  And,  as  evidence  accumu- 
lated of  prosecution  forgery,  perjury  and 
fraud,  decent  Judges  had  to  sacrifice  their 
integrity,  denying  their  principles,  to  pro- 
tect their  colleague's  cover-up. 

Fortunately,  this  country  is  blessed  with  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  There  are 
Judiciary  Committees  which  have  the  au- 
thority to  look  into  this  cover-up.  and  to 
help  with  necessary  legislation  to  restore 
the  integrity  of  our  judicial  processes.  Over 
one  hundred  law  professors,  led  by  Harvard 
Law  School  Professor  Vem  Countryman, 
have  called  upon  the  Senate  and  House  Ju- 
diciary Committees  to  examine  the  prosecu- 
torial role  of  Judge  Kaufman  In  the  trial, 
the  sentences,  and  the  cover-up  resulting 
from  this  case  of  capital  punishment.  Ap- 
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polntment  of  a  CommlMJon  of  Inquiry  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Rosenberg  Caae.  would  be 
a  desirable  step  In  the  right  direction. 

The  National  Committee  to  Reopen  the 
Rosenberg  Caae  urges  your  Committee.  In 
considering  the  matter  of  capital  punish- 
ment, to  carefully  examine  the  Rosenberg 
case  and  iU  aftermath.  We  are  confident 
that  such  examination  will  prove  the  desir- 
ability of  aboUUon.  It  will  also  demonstrate 
the  need  to  reexamine  the  Rosenberg  case 
and  to  esUbllsh  the  truth  of  the  Innocence 
of  the  Rosenbergs  and  Morton  SobelL  In 
SobeU's  case,  partial  amelioration  Is  still 
possible,  when  he  receives  the  fuU  pardon 
which  is  his  due.* 


KEY  CONCEPTS  CONCERNING 
THE  MARTINEZ  VA  PREMEDI- 
CAL  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  DI- 
RECTION OF  BflCHAEL  C. 
GEOKAS.  M.D..  PH.  D. 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CAuroamA 

m  THB  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSnrrATIVES 

Thunday,  June  2, 1983 

•  BCrs.  BOXER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  program  for  premedical  stu- 
dents being  conducted  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  at  Martinez. 
Calif.,  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Oeokas.  M.D..  Ph.  D. 

Recently  I  visited  this  hospital  to 
view  the  program  in  action  and  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  what  it 
is  doing  for  our  young  people  who  are 
interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  med- 
icine. 

The  program  stresses  affirmative 
action  for  minorities  and  women  and  is 
a  program  which  well  might  be  adopt- 
ed throughout  the  country. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Rkcoro  a  review  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

1.  This  is  a  leadership,  self -discipline,  and 
self-development  program  for  premedical 
students,  mainly  women  and  members  of 
minority  groui». 

2.  This  is  an  affirmative  action  program 
for  minorities  and  women. 

3.  Students  come  from  Bay  Area  colleges 
and  universities. 

4.  The  program  consists  of  lecture  over- 
views on  clinical  medicine  and  basic  sci- 
ences, volunteer  work  at  the  Martinez  VA 
Medical  Center,  counseling  sessions  for  the 
students,  and  lectures  on  topics  of  interest 
by  prominent  citizens,  elected  officials.  Jour- 
nalists, and  Medical  School  faculty. 

5.  All  participating  faculty  and  students 
are  volunteers. 

6.  The  students  are  exposed  first-hand  to 
the  intricacies  of  the  hospital  environment 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  em- 
pathy required  to  make  a  good  physician 
and  to  understand  the  humanistic  aspects  of 
medicine. 

7.  The  studenU  are  Uught  before  entering 
medical  school  about  the  absolute  require- 
ment of  complete  dedication  and  the  need 
to  become  perpetual  students. 

8.  They  are  Uught  early  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  patient-doctor  relationships,  and 
the  fact  that  high  technology  dehumanizes 
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patient  caicg  they  are  taught  respect  and 
nmipatttTt  nr  tbeatek.  the  young,  andes- 
pedally  the  did  and  hdpleaa 

9.  Ebipbaila  la  plaeed  on  the  need  for 
more  women  and  minorities  to  beoome  phy- 
sicians by  meeting  the  oompetition  for  medi- 
cal school  adinlaion. 

10.  Bnoourtcement  of  minority  students  is 
constant  and  the  significance  oi  continuous 
efforts  in  Improving  arholasflr  achievement 
Is  emphaaiaeC 

11.  The  rcaults  have  been  extremely  re- 
warding and  large  numbers  of  women  and 
minorities  have  been  admitted  to  medical 
schooL 

12.  Great  emphasis  Is  placed  on  family  re- 
lationships and  the  need  for  students  to 
obtain  and  maintain  the  support  of  their 
parents  in  their  efforts  for  medical  school 
admission. 

13.  This  [togram  helps  the  studenU  to 
evaluate  If  titey  really  have  the  stamina  and 
the  willingness  to  make  the  enonnous  com- 
mitment required  to  become  a  phyaidan. 

14.  Thus,  the  program  constitutes  a  good 
method  for  candidate  ariecttoi  for  medical 
school.  StudenU  who  do  not  possesi  the 
needed  quaUties  of  dedication  and  persever- 
ance drop  oat  quickly  and  follow  other  leas 
demanding  careers. 

15.  This  tyk>e  of  program  should  be  devel- 
oped by  medical  centers  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  U.S.  for  a  practical  and  ra- 
tional selection  of  the  appropriate  candi- 
dates for  medical  schooL 

16.  With  early  premedical  school  condi- 
tioning, dropping  out  of  medical  school  can 
be  avoided  and  that  better  selection  of  suit- 
able candidates  can  be  achieved. 

17.  The  Ptemedlcal  Program  at  Martinez 
Is  unique  In  this  nation.  It  provides  esrty  ex- 
posure to  hospital  onvironments,  direct 
teaching  by  medical  school  faculty,  empha- 
sis on  commimlty  and  puUie  service,  on 
compassion  (or  the  side,  and  on  self-disd- 
pline.  It  increases  awareness  of  many  differ- 
ent areas  of  medicine:  Habit-lnduoed  dis- 
eases (e.g.  smoking,  drug  abuse.  aloohoUsm. 
and  obesity),  child  abuse  and  detection,  geri- 
atrics, and  problems  of  the  profession  such 
as  cost  effectiveness  and  medical  ethlca. 

This  typi  of  program  should  be  im- 
plemented across  the  United  States. 
Medical  centers  should  organize  these 
programs  ao  that  they  can  attract  the 
cream  of  the  crop  among  the  young 
who  will  bdcome  fine  physicians  in  the 
new  environment  of  high  technology, 
regulations,  paperwork,  malpractice 
threats,  and  increased  demand  for  ac- 
countability.* 


RETAINING  REGULATIONS  TO 
PROVIDE  BETTER  TV  PRO- 
GRAMING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

opiixniois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  or  REPKKEMTATIVBS 

TTiursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  recently  Joined  my  ooUeague.  Mr. 
Hkhrt  Waxmah,  in  support  of  his  bill, 
HJl.  2250,  to  prevent  the  FCC  from 
repealing  the  netwoiit  financial  inter- 
est and  syndication  rules  for  a  5-year 
period. 

At  this  time,  these  rules  are  critical 
to  our  Nation's  ongoing  effort  to  bring 
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more  oompetition  to  the  television  in- 
dii^z7  and  more  program  diversity  to 
the  American  public.  I  support  HJl. 
23S0  because  it  keeps  in  effect  regula- 
tion that  prohibits  the  three  television 
networics  from  controlling  the  domes- 
tic rerun  rights  to  programs  they 
broadcast  and  thereby  diminishing 
competition  and  diversity. 

Conoem  has  been  expressed  by  some 
individuals  that  without  repeal,  the 
rules  will  harm  and  perhwe  bring  an 
end  to  "free"  television.  If  this  were 
the  case.  I  would  not  favor  such  legis- 
lation. Television  networics  are  por- 
traying themselves  as  helpless  imder- 
dogs  who  cannot  compete  with  cable 
television  and  other  video  technol- 
ogies. In  addition  they  are  trying  to 
convince  us  that  the  American  public 
WiU  be  robbed  of  "free"  TV. 

Let  us  look  at  the  true  situation. 
NetworiLB  currently  are  the  prime-time 
choice  of  80  percent  of  all  Americans, 
and  by  CBS  own  estimates,  they  wiU 
stiU  command  70  percent  of  the  na- 
tional viewing  audiences  by  1990.  This 
is  with  the  current  rules  in  effect. 
Under  BM.  2250,  the  FCC  woiUd  be 
able  to  consider  repeal  of  the  rules  by 
1988. 

Networks  also  use  the  argument  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  new  tech- 
nologies, especially  the  new  pay  sys- 
tems. However,  not  only  are  network 
profits  in  the  billions,  but  they  are 
also  being  allowed  to  own  a  growing 
fraction  of  the  Nation's  cable  and  pay 
systems  as  well.  Pay  systems  are  at 
best  a  distant  threat  to  the  networics. 
The  real  competition  is  not  pay  TV, 
but  independent  television  stations. 
These  rules  prohibit  the  networks 
from  taking  away  a  program  produc- 
er's syndication  rights— for  example, 
the  rerun  rights  to  individual 
M*A*S*H  episodes  after  the  initial 
network  broadcast  contract  is  fulfilled. 
The  prime-time  access  rule  allows  net- 
work-affiliated stations  to  control  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  prime  time 
programing  schedule. 

Repeal  of  the  rules  could  force  small 
independent  production  companies 
and  many  independent  TV  stations— 
those  not  affiliated  with  networks- 
out  of  business.  While  large  produc- 
tion companies  might  survive  the 
repeal,  they  would  be  less  likely  to 
take  susbstantial  risks  on  new,  creative 
programing.  The  rules  promote  pro- 
gram diversity  by  not  only  strengthen- 
ing the  role  of  independent  television 
stations,  but  also  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  independent  program  produc- 
ers, thus  helping  to  insure  more  di- 
verse sources  of  programing. 

With  repeal,  networks  could  very 
easily  refuse  to  sell  programs.  After 
all.  since  they  are  competing  against 
independent  stations— which  are  all 
free  TV  stations— their  real  incentive 
would  be  to  hold  the  syndications  thus 
causing  the  rating  points  to  go  up  for 
the  networks.  You  must  keep  in  mind 
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that  we  are  talking  about  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  rating  point. 

With  repeal,  it  could  well  be  the  end 
of  competition  by  not  only  giving  net- 
works Just  more  control,  but  virtually 
c(Mnplete  controL  These  rules  were 
adopted  in  1970  to  promote  the  public 
interest  in  fair  competition  and  diver- 
sity in  prime-time  TV  programing. 
Before  1970  the  FCC  found  that  the 
networics  knd  used  their  control  over 
the  television  industry  by  determining 
not  only  what  most  Americans  saw  on 
TV  but  what  they  could  not  see.  The 
Justice  Department  followed  with 
antitrust  suits,  charging  the  three  na- 
tional networks  with  controlling  the 
entire  networic  television  program  pro- 
duction process,  from  idea  through  ex- 
hibition. 

These  rules  have  partially  offset  the 
overwhelming  dominance  of  the  net- 
works. Yet  as  both  purchasers  and  dis- 
tributors of  programing,  they  still 
dominate  the  TV  industry  today.  The 
operation  of  the  rules  is  simple.  They 
prohibit  the  networks  from  taking 
away  a  program  producer's  syndica- 
tion rights.  Ctirrently  producers  sell 
programs  to  networics,  usually  at  a 
loss,  and  then  hope  to  make  money 
later  with  syndication  sales.  If  a  show 
is  not  successful  enough  to  be  syndi- 
cated, the  producer  has  simply  lost  the 
amount  in  excess  of  the  license  fee.  If, 
however,  after  several  years  of  net- 
work exhibition,  the  show  is  syndicat- 
ed, the  producer  will  recover  his  losses 
and  earn  a  profit.  The  networks,  on 
the  other  hand,  immediately  recover 
their  investment  in  a  program 
through  advertising  dollars. 

A  phasein  of  deregulation  would  be 
more  warranted  because  the  level  of 
competition  in  the  video  market  today 
does  not  justify  lifting  those  rules 
which  were  carefully  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  from  the  lack 
of  competition  now  facing  the  net- 
worics. 

These  rules  must  not  be  repealed 
until  the  marketplace  is  better  able  to 
provide  the  additional  diversity  and 
competition  necessary  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  It  is  clear  that  rather 
than  serving  the  goals  of  competition 
and  diversity,  repeal  will  undermine 
the  competitive  strength  and  vitality 
of  alternatives  to  network  program- 
ing.* 


FINANCIAL  VOYEURISM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MIirifESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrvXS 

Thunday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  31  Post,  Carl  Rowan  had  a  piece 
captioned  "Financial  Voyeurism."  In 
it.  he  asks,  "Does  anyone  believe  that 
requiring  these  Icinds  of  reports— re- 
quired financial  reports  for  legislative. 
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ezecuUve.  and  Judicial  branch  penon- 
nel— guarantees  us  better  govem- 
mmtr'  His  own  answer  is  that  he  is 
unoonvlnoed. 

So  am  L  I  believe  it  is  time  to  revise, 
and  sharply  curtail  financial  disclo- 
sure requiremmts.  It  may  be  helpful 
to  disdoae  certain  assets,  but  not  in 
the  fine  detaO  now  demanded.  Income 
derived  as  a  result  of  congressional 
service— honoraria,  royalties,  and  so 
forth— should  be  reported,  but  most 
other  income  should  not.  Holdings  of 
spouses  should  be  exempt  from  report- 
ing, too.  That  requirement  Is  a  hold- 
over from  another  era.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  Speaker  appoint  an 
ad  hoc  staffless  task  force  to  make 
recommendations  for  substantial 
amendment  of  our  financial  disclosure 
laws.* 


ST.  PAUL'S  WINS  CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  psmnTLVAiru 

ni  THE  HOUSS  or  RKPRESBriATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  2. 19S3 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  at 
this  time  the  St.  Paul's  Eighth  Grade 
Basketball  Team  of  Scranton.  Pa.  as 
the  winners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Paro- 
chial School  Eighth  Grade  Champion- 
ship held  in  Johnstown.  Pa.  Their  ac- 
complishments are  a  source  of  pride 
for  all  Scrantonians.  The  "Crusaders" 
of  St.  Paul's  finished  the  season  with  a 
perfect  44  to  0  record  which  included 
five  major  tournaments. 

St.  Paul's  is  coached  by  Joseph 
Oaughan  who  is  assisted  by  Michael 
Holmes.  The  team  members  are  as  fol- 
lows: Harold  Anderson,  Patrick 
Boland.  Joseph  Donahue.  David  Keat- 
ing. Robert  Magurie.  Michael  Marion. 
James  Marsico.  Robert  Mascaro,  Pat- 
rick Murphy.  Frank  Paoli.  Craig  Rose, 
Jeffrey  Ryan.  Robert  Woronko.  and 
David  Zikoskl. 

As  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul's  I  take 
special  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
these  young  men.  Their  hard  work 
and  spirit  are  a  lesson  for  us  all.* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND.  CONTINUED 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  nw  TOKK 
HI  THB  HOUSE  OP  KSPRSSniTATIVES 

TTtundav.  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  there  are  many 
misconceptions  about  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  such  as  what  it 
does,  its  influence  on  the  American 
economy  and  why  continued  participa- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes  is  important. 
Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
oMiortunity  to  list  a  few  commonly 
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asked  questions  along  with  answers 
about  the  IMF. 

WHAT  IS  THB  00? 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
an  intergovernmental  organisation 
based  on  a  treaty  drafted  at  Bretton 
Woods  in  1944.  Today,  it  has  146 
member  countries:  accounting  for  90 
percent  of  world  trade.  The  Fund 
inM"*AtnK  a  large  pool  of  currencies  to 
help  countries  finance  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  without  re- 
sorting to  trade  and  payments  restric- 
tions that  might  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. The  Fund  also  has  a  regulatory 
and  advisory  role,  and  can  impose  con- 
ditions on  countries  to  restore  their 
balance  of  payments.  These  conditions 
support  their  creditworthiness  and 
make  credit  available  from  private 
sources.  BasicaUy.  the  IMF  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  health  of  the  international 
payments  system. 

WHAT  CAUSID  TRS  niTKIUIATIOIIAL  DOT 

cmisis? 

The  problem  is  rooted  in  global  re- 
cession, which  has  been  deeper  and 
longer  then  anyone  anticipated,  cou- 
pled with  very  high  interest  rates  and 
consequences  of  the  second  "oil 
shock."  Prices  for  commodities  such  as 
metals,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  lesser  developed  countries 
have  dropped  an  average  of  28  percent 
from  1980  to  1982. 

Borrowing  countries  went  into  debt 
in  order  to  expand  their  industrial 
base  rapidly  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
growing  populations  and  increase  na- 
tional income  and  economic  welfare. 
The  loans  generally  went  for  produc- 
tive purposes  intended  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living. 

Both  lenders  and  borrowers  assumed 
that  inflation  would  continue,  and 
that  loans  today  could  be  repaid  in 
cheaper  dollars  tomorrow— an  assump- 
tion that  proved  wrong.  Many  of  the 
borrowing  coimtries  are  large,  wealthy 
nations  that  have  great  resources  but 
are  temporarily  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  because  they  cannot 
export  enough  today  to  generate  the 
foreign  exchange.  In  other  words,  they 
have  a  liquidity  problem,  not  a  solven- 
cy problem. 

IT  AH  mr  PKOCKAM  RKQDIItKS  A  COITIITRY  TO 
CUT  IMPORTS.  HOW  DOBS  THAT  HXLP  AMKKI- 
CAM  EXrOKTS  AND  JOBS? 

The  IMP  is  committed  to  fostering 
expanded  international  trade.  When  a 
country  needs  an  IMF  adjustment  pro- 
gram, it  Is  because  it  Is  unable  to  gen- 
erate enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
its  international  bills.  The  IMF  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  bring  the  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments  back  into 
equilibrium,  in  order  to  create  an  op- 
portunity for  renewed  growth.  With- 
out an  IMF  program,  the  country 
might  have  to  undergo  a  much  more 
serious  adjustment  as  it  struggles  to 
ret^  its  ability  to  trade  without  the 
IMF  or  private  sector  credit  to  bridge 
the  problem. 
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WOtILD  HOT  COmaOS  HAVI  TO  I 

If  ou  Momr  OH  thb  mr  mbet  tsab? 
No  one  can  make  firm  praniaes  that 
no  further  increaaes  In  the  quotas  con- 
tributed by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Fund  will  not  be  required  to  avert  an 
international  financial  crisis.  A  gener- 
al worldwide  recovery,  even  If  slow, 
and  no  further  upsets  in  the  global  oil 
market  will  guard  against  more  calls 
on  the  IMF  than  it  can  handle  with 
the  additional  resources  provided  to  it 
under  this  year's  legislation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  anticipated  that  additional 
resources  will  be  required  in  the  near 
future.* 


UTILITY  RATEPAYERS  SUFFER 
WHEN  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 
IS  DECLINED  OR  IGNORED 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  pnmsTLVAinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RSPRESEirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
adding  to  the  woes  of  cost-buffeted 
consumers  of  electric  power  \s  a  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  in  the  nucle- 
ar generation  industry. 

States  and  municiiMlities  are  discov- 
ering tliat  they  can  thwart  new  oper- 
ating licenses  and  halt  or  delay  exist- 
ing nuclear  plants  through  the  simple 
expedient  of  refusing  to  enact  emer- 
gency preparedness  plans.  They  also 
can  achieve  the  same  results  by  refus- 
ing to  implement  plans  developed  by 
utilities  where  local  authorities  have 
refused  to  prepare  their  own  emergen- 
cy proposals. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  individ- 
ual cases  involving  States  and  munici- 
palities, this  situation  is  exacerbating 
the  cost  problems  of  utilities  operating 
or  building  nuclear  generating  plants. 

Construction  cost  overruns  already 
are  common,  because  of  overly  opti- 
mistic projections  either  as  to  plant 
construction  expense  or  the  need  for 
more  nuclear  power.  Some  plants  are 
plagued  by  inexperienced  contractors 
which  have  meant  delays  and  higher 
costs.  Others  have  faced  delays  caused 
by  court  suits,  thus  pushing  up  ulti- 
mate construction  costs.  Safety  consid- 
erations in  some  instances  have  also 
contributed  to  higher  costs. 

Any  or  all  of  these  factors— alone  or 
in  combination— have  helped  escalate 
utility  rates  to  a  level  far  too  high. 
The  burden  is  onerous  on  millions  of 
struggling  families,  elderly  citizens, 
and  the  unemployed.  That  it  \s  unfair 
to  them  is  an  understatement. 

This  new  tactic  of  refusing  to  devel- 
op or  implement  emergency  prepared- 
ness plans  further  aggravates  difficult 
situations.  Where  plants  are  shut- 
down and  power  must  be  purchased 
elsewhere,  the  result  is  even  higher 
rates  to  consumers.  The  cost  of  shut- 
ting down  and  restarting  is  high,  and 
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ratepayers  are  penalized  even  more 
with  higher  prices. 

Statutes  and  regulations  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commlnkm  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  govern  plant  safety  and  emer- 
gency preparedness  plans.  The  Con- 
gress must  act  through  new  legislation 
or  specific  directives  to  resolve  any  Im- 


I  believe  that  such  clarification  and 
direction  are  needed.  This  is  neither  a 
pronuclear  nor  an  anUnudear  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  recognition  that  a  loop- 
hole or  a  quirk,  if  you  will,  exists  in 
the  law.  For  good  or  bad,  when  the  law 
is  used  through  this  means  to  delay  or 
stop  nuclear  plant  generation,  it  in- 
variably results  in  higher  costs  to  be- 
leaguered ratepayers.* 


A  12-YEAR-OIiD  WRITES  TO  THE 
j    PRESIDENT 

HOM.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

oPMnniBOtA 
IM  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSIfTATIVES 

nursday,  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  SIRORSKI.  lilr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Members  of  this  body,  I  receive 
an  incredible  voliune  of  mail,  all  of 
which  is  of  interest  and  concern  to  me. 
But  occasionally,  one  letter  is  so  ex- 
ceptional that  it  merits  special  atten- 
tion. I  havie  received  Just  such  a  letter. 
Amy  Henaon,  a  12-year-old  constituent 
of  mine,  has  written  a  moving  letter 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  war.  At  her 
request,  I  am  making  an  effort  to  have 
her  letter  read  by  the  President,  and  I 
also  wish  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  her.  The  letter  follows: 

Deah  Mr.  RuGAir  I'm  not  soing  to  Ue 
about  my  age.  I'm  only  12,  but  I  have  some- 
thins  Important  to  say.  You  know,  kids 
aren't  always  silly,  and  have  stupid  ideas. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  simply  this,  you,  and 
others  like  you,  have  the  power  to  save  the 
world! 

Don't  you  realize  the  terribleness  of  nucle- 
ar arms.  Even  my  six  year  old  sister  knows, 
and  worries  about  it. 

If  we  already  have  enough  nuclear  anns 
to  blow  up  Russia,  or  anywhere  else  you 
want  to,  why  do  we  need  more? 

It's  like  two  men  going  into  a  shootout. 
One  man  brings  one  gun,  and  the  other 
brbigs  two.  The  fight  goes  on,  and  both  die 
before  the  other  even  got  a  chance  to  use 
the  other  gun.  So  why  did  he  need  it?  To 
kill  the  other  man  twice?  I  thought  that 
once  you're  dead,  you're  dead. 

Gee,  it  all  sounds  silly,  right?  What  does 
some  stupig  kid  know?  Well  this  kid  knows 
that  you.  and  the  Soviet  leaders,  are  doing 
Just  as  the  second  man  did. 

Power.  n)wer  over  people.  Money.  All  a 
man's  dreaais,  am  I  right?  But.  must  we  kill? 
I'm  not  saying  we  should  Just  give  in  to 
Russia  and  dispose  of  aU  our  defense  weap- 
ons. The  reason  we  fought  the  British  Is  to 
be  free,  why  lose  our  freedom  now?  But 
must  we  kill?  Why  can't  we  decrease  the 
number  we  have,  and  Russia  too,  if  we  al- 
ready have  enough? 
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The  money  spent  towards  nuclear  arms 
oould  be  spent  on  so  many  better  things 
than  that  kind  of  defense.  Such  as: 

1.  The  school  lunches  are  so  high,  some 
kids  can't  afford  to  eat  lunch. 

1.  Just  last  year  my  brother  died  and  my 
grandfather  has  cancer.  More  money  could 
go  towards  medical  research. 

3.  Every  month  people  from  our  church. 
InclMd'wg  me,  help  feed  people  who  live  out 
in  Minnesota's  cold  weather,  and  freezing 
cold  streets,  all  Jobless,  homeless,  and  most 
famiUness. 

I  could  sit  here,  and  talk  on,  and  on.  But, 
it's  all  the  same,  depressing. 

rm  not  saying  you're  a  bad  President.  It's 
easy  for  someone  to  say  they  can  do  better. 
All  I'm  saying  is  there  is  one  thing  you  need 
to  learn;  and  call  the  law  school,  or  what- 
ever else  you  need  to  become  President, 
cant  teach  you.  It's  called  Peace. 

Peace  can  only  come  from  a  peaceful 
heart.  Try  looking  peace  up  in  a  dictionary. 
m  save  you  the  effort.  It  will  read: 

Peace,  n.  tranquility;  freedom  from  war. 

How  can  you,  or  the  Soviet  leaders,  think 
you  can  tiave  peace,  when  you  have  to  hurt 
people  by  spending  their  money  on  nuclear 
arms,  or  using  them  to  kill  so  many  people? 

Do  you  think  the  Soviet  people  are  any 
different  from  us?  Well,  if  you  do  you're 
wrcmg.  They're  not  making  nuclear  arms. 
Their  government  is,  just  like  here. 

And,  Just  wtiat  if  the  missiles  ended  up  in 
the  wrong  hands?  Now.  don't  tell  me  I've 
been  watching  too  much  "Superfriends," 
and  that  it  couldn't  happen.  I  don't  care 
how  much  security  you  have  guarding 
where  ever  you  keep  the  missiles,  but  it  still 
could  haiq)en. 

That's  all  I  have  to  say. 

Peace  be  with  you. 

Amy  Hensom.* 
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It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congress  will  provide  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
the  necessary  f  tmdlng  he  needs  to  get 
the  Job  done.* 


A  STRONG  EPA 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  a 
strong  EPA.  It  is  important  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  this  Agency. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  President's  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  as  the  new 
EPA  Administrator.  I  believe  he  will 
bring  the  necessary  strong  leadership 
to  this  Agency,  which  is  charged  with 
the  enormous  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  environment  and 
the  health  of  American  citizens. 

According  to  the  Administrator's 
recent  letter  to  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus indicated  he  would  like  time  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  Agency's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  If  he  be- 
lieves that  an  additional  request  for 
funds  is  necessary  to  meet  the  Agen- 
cy's obligations,  I  would  support  such 
a  request— particularly  in  the  area  of 
research  and  development  since  these 
programs  have  been  reduced  a  total  of 
43  percent  since  1981. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND 
SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

ornxiHois 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  liCrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently introduced  Patricia  Home, 
public  affairs  associate  for  the  Mid- 
west Women's  Center.  She  spcrice  of 
the  plight  which  has  beset  otur  Na- 
tion's women.  Money  has  been  fun- 
neled  into  the  buildup  of  our  military 
program,  at  the  direct  expense  of 
social  programs.  This  drain  of  funds 
must  come  to  an  end. 

I  have  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
programs  which  reduce  defense  within 
reason  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  form  of  the  Dellum's  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  appropriations  alterna- 
tive. It  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
abolish  our  defense  budget  and  its  ap- 
propriations—far from  it.  However,  we 
must  be  as  prudent  and  as  conscious 
with  our  military  allowances  as  we 
have  been  with  other  programs. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  present  the 
statement  made  by  Douglas  Dob- 
meyer.  director  of  Residents  for  Emer- 
gency Shelter  (REST)  who  also  spoke 
at  the  April  23.  1983  public  hearing 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil. The  purpose  of  this  gathering  was 
to  outline  a  plan  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs  facing  Chicago  by  re- 
directing Federal  funds  back  toward 
social  programs  and  away  from  waste- 
ful military  spending. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Dob- 
meyer.  Instead  of  preparing  for  war, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  preparing 
for  peace. 

The  statement  follows: 
TESTmoRT  TO  Forum  Spoksored  by  the 

CHICAGO  PEA(X  COUWCIL  AT  KERT  COLLEGE 

OP  Law,  April  24, 1983 

My  name  is  Douglas  Dobmeyer,  Director 
Of  Residents  for  Emergency  Shelter 
(REST).  REST  is  a  private  inter-faith  oper- 
ator of  a  shelter  in  the  Uptown/Edgewater 
communities  of  Chicago.  REST  has  been  in 
operation  four  years  as  an  emergency 
winter  time  shelter. 

As  the  Congress  struggles  with  the  cur- 
rent budget  debate  over  the  level  of  defense 
spending,  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  homeless.  There  are  reliable  esti- 
mates of  2,000,000  homeless  people  nation 
wide.  In  Chicago  there  are  an  estimated 
12,000-25,000  homeless  people. 

During  the  Just  completed  program  year 
(November  15,  1982-AprU  IS,  1983)  REST 
provided  13.691  bed  nights  in  Uptown.  Our 
cost  of  housing  a  person  per  night  was  ap- 
proximately $1.15.  The  City  of  Chicago  op- 
erated a  higher  cost  shelter  at  the  estimated 
per  bed  night  cost  of  $10.00. 
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Tbew  fliuica  Ulmtnte  what  can  be  done 
with  two  apiiRMfebes  by  private  and  public 
doUan.  While  these  two  examples  addrcH 
part  of  the  problem  in  Chicago.  th««  ia 
much  to  be  done  locally  and  nation  wide. 

Thla  brtnpi  u>  to  the  very  aerioua  queetlon 
of  priorltlca  of  the  use  of  federal  revenues. 
An  lurrtisenrt  amount  ia  demanded  by  the 
riMliltnt  to  bolster  our  war  capabilities. 
Thto  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  social 


We  can  easily  see  the  effect  of  this  policy 
over  the  last  two  years.  There  are  greater 
numbers  of  people  homeless,  hungry,  and 
without  adequate  medical  attentioa. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  say  It  is  wiser 
to  buy  a  missile,  tank,  or  even  bullets  than 
house  our  two  million  homeless.  There  is  no 
rattonale  for  this  action.  The  only  outcomes 
of  wmtiPi'*^  inereaaes  of  the  defense  budget 
at  the  expense  of  sodal  programs  will  be: 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  numbers  of  home- 
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Italy  in  the  world  political  sygtein,  the 
Italians  have  given  lu  some  everlasting 
gifts. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
recogniae  the  outstanding  work  of 
Italy's  Prime  Minister  Amintore  Fan- 
fanl.  who  was  recently  a  guest  in  our 
country.  In  addition,  Italy  is  most  ably 
represented  here  by  Rlnaldo  Petrig- 
nani,  the  Ambassador  from  Italy  to 
the  United  States.  They  have  woi^ed 
to  soUdify  Italy's  relaUonship  with 
America  as  a  steadfast  ally,  as  weU  as 
a  major  force  in  the  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  call 
myself  an  Italian  American,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  offering  best  wishes  to  this  great 
country.* 


(2)  eontlnued  deterioration  of  the  family 
units  of  the  homeless. 

(3)  an  increase  in  the  prospects  of  war— 
since  the  U.a  has  tended  to  use  it's  capacity 
of  technology  in  prior  wars.* 


ITALIAN  NA'nONAL  DAT 

HON.  PETERwTrODINO,  JR. 

ormw  JSBSST 

nf  THK  Moxnx  or  isPRissirrATivis 

Thuraday.  June  2. 19S3 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  today 
marks  the  37th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Italian  Republic.  As 
an  American  proud  of  my  Italian  her- 
itage. I  take  medal  pleasure  in  salut- 
ing this  great  nation,  which  has 
become  a  shining  example  of  democra- 
cy in  modem  Europe. 

After  Wwld  War  II.  Italy  emerged 
as  a  doaiocratic  government  even  as 
totalitarianism  was  sweeping  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  The  Italian  people, 
when  they  voted  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic on  June  2.  1946.  vowed  to  rebuild 
their  wartom  country  Into  a  democra- 
cy, which  would  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  individual  liber- 
ties. Italy  has  remained  true  to  these 
original  ideals  even  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing threats  of  domestic  terrorism, 
social  unrest,  and  a  struggling  econo- 
my. 

The  progress  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment as  a  democracy  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  country's  3,000-year 
history— a  history  which  is  character- 
ised by  the  concern  for  himian  values 
and  the  constant  search  for  knowl- 
edge. Certainly  the  contributions  of 
the  Italian  people— in  the  arts,  the 
law.  the  sciences,  and  the  world  politi- 
cal structure— cannot  be  disputed,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  list  them  all.  How- 
ever, the  names  DaVinci,  Michelange- 
lo, Verdi.  Botticelli,  and  Puccini  in  the 
arts,  and  Galileo,  Marconi,  and  Fermi 
in  the  sciences  are  indicative  of  Italy's 
dedication  to  enriching  the  world. 
From  the  foundations  of  law  which 
were  planted  in  ancient  Rome,  to  the 
cultural  developments  of  the  Renais- 
sance, to  the  important  role  of  modem 
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Week"  is  a  solid  indicatlcm  of  how  it 
takes  its  responsibility  seriously.  That 
it  has  been  Joined  in  this  responslUlity 
by  the  Nati«Hial  Safety  Council  and 
the  Sea  World  is  another  solid  indica- 
tion of  how  the  private  sector  can 
demonstrate  its  support  of  a  govern- 
ment activity  and  help  carry  it  to  fur- 
ther achievement.* 


NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OPPLORIDA 
»  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSnrTATIVCS 

Thursday.  June  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  NEI^SON  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  private  sector  does  some- 
tlUng  that  Is  truly  impressive,  it  is 
worth  our  respect  and  recognition. 

Tlijs  is  the  case  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  Sea  World  Joining 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  not  only  to 
promote  greater  national  awareness  of 
"National  Safe  Boating  Week."  which 
was  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
the  week  of  June  5  to  11.  but  to  pro- 
mote water  safety  throughout  the 
simimer  months. 

By  augmenting  the  fine  work  that 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  does  to  educate 
Americans  on  boating  safety,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  Sea  World 
have  shown  how  the  private  sector  is 
shouldering  more  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  water  safety 
camiMdgn  has  been  to  educate  young 
children  to  adhere  to  safety  practices 
whenever  they  are  near  water.  This 
public  service  effort  has  enlisted 
Shamu,  a  major  feature  of  the  three 
Sea  World  parks  at  San  Diego,  Cleve- 
land, and  Orlando.  The  National 
Safety  Council  has  named  Shamu  as 
the  "spokeswhale  for  water  safety."  It 
is  an  excellent  method,  using  a  nation- 
ally known  figure,  to  get  safety  mes- 
sages across  to  youngsters  who  re- 
spond so  favorably  to  such  colorful 
stimulus. 

The  campaign  includes  a  boating 
safety  public  service  announcement 
for  television  stations,  one  for  radio 
stations,  and  two  large  posters;  one  for 
safe  boating  practices  and  the  other 
for  safe  swimming  pool  practices. 
News  releases  and  photographs  have 
been  sent  to  the  print  media. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  does  a  re- 
marltable  Job  in  protecting  boaters 
against  water  mishaps,  and  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  "National  Safe  Boating 


PLUTONIXTM  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABnOMA 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  HKPanKHTATIVCS 

Thursday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ot- 
TOioKR  and  I,  along  with  60  colleagues, 
have  Joined  together  to  sponsor  a  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  negotiations  to 
halt  production  to  separated  Plutoni- 
um. This  resolution  is  intended  to  di- 
minish the  likelihood  that  additional 
nations  or  terrorists  will  acquire  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

The  Plutonium  production  freeze 
called  for  by  the  resolution  would  halt 
Plutonium  production  for  both  weap- 
ons and  commercial  purposes.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  difficulty  of  negoti- 
ating such  a  freeze;  the  verification 
provisions  will  entail  particularly  hard 
bargaining.  But  the  stakes  are  high. 
We  should  not  allow  the  prospect  of 
protracted  negotiations  to  deter  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
yet  done  so  to  Join  with  us  in  making 
this  move  toward  a  time  when  our  se- 
curity will  no  longer  rest  largely  on 
the  recognition  by  those  in  a  position 
to  possess  nuclear  weapons  that  to  use 
them  will  serve  no  valid  purpose.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  McGINLEY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PKHIISYLVAIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  times 
we  Americans  become  so  embroiled  in 
our  personal  problems  that  we  fail  to 
recognize  the  far  more  difficult  quan- 
daries faced  by  other  people.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  great  respect  for  those 
individuals  who  sacrifice  their  person- 
al time  and  overlook  their  own  con- 
cerns to  help  serve  others.  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Public  Service  cer- 
tainly appreciates  this  dedication  as 
well,  and  presents  annual  Jefferson 
Awards  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
public  service.  In  addition.  15  people 
who  have  done  a  particularly  out- 
standing Job  in  public  service  are  se- 
lected as  finalists  and  are  eligible  to 
win  a  National  Medal  from  the  Insti- 
tute. The  17th  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
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count  as  a  resident  Joe  McOinley,  who 
is  1  of  the  16  ftaallata. 

Mr.  McGlnley  Uvea  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  h«s  won  a  JeffMaon  Award 
for  his  outatanding  puldic  aervioe  ben- 
efiting his  local  community.  He  wc« 
the  award  for  sponsoring  11  Polish  ref- 
ugees in  the  United  SUtea.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  refugees  saw  the 
American  spirit  at  its  best  as  Mr. 
McOinley  helped  them  settle  in  our 
country.  I  tai  sure  the  lmi»re8sion  he 
left  on  these  persons  in  their  initial 
months  in  the  United  States  will  Uve 
with  them  forever.  For  that  reason,  he 
is  doing  our  entire  country  a  service 
and  seems  quite  deserving  of  the  Na- 
tional Med«l. 

Moving  to  a  new  country  is  a  very 
traumatic  period  for  any  family,  espe- 
cially if  they  do  not  speak  the  new  lan- 
guage they  will  encounter.  Families 
seeking  the  freedom  of  our  country 
are  to  be  eapecially  admired,  for  many 
times  they  have  been  through  very 
trying  circumstances  to  leave  their 
original  country.  These  brave  men. 
women,  and  children  are  greatly  ap- 
preciative of  any  helping  hand  to  wel- 
come them  in  their  new  homeland.  Joe 
McOinley  was  there  to  help  11  Polish 
refugees  as  a  sponsor  and  a  friend. 
This  act  of  public  service  did  involve 
some  time  and  effort  on  Mr.  McOin- 
ley's  part,  but  the  returns  were  im- 
measurable. 

BIr.  SpeAer.  it  is  my  h(H>e  that  more 
Americans  will  foUow  the  example  of 
the  unselfish  Joe  McOinley.  and 
devote  some  part  of  their  weekly 
schedule  to  public  service.  If  this  were 
to  happen  more  often,  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  fine  country  would  only  im- 
prove further.  Allow  me  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Joe  McOinley  for  a  Job 
well  done.  He  has  made  everyone  in 
the  17th  Congressional  District  quite 
proud.* 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CASPAR  WEINBERGER  TO  THE 
1983  GRADUATINO  CLASS  AT 
WEST  POINT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


OP  mW  TOIK 
n  THE  BOUSE  or  RKPRBSKMTATIVXS 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 
*  Mr.  aUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25,  I  was  privileged  to  witness  a  fur- 
ther progression  of  "the  long  gray 
line."  the  graduation  ceremonies  for 
the  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acade- 
my. West  Point.  As  a  new  generation 
dedicated  to  upholding  our  finest  tra- 
ditions of  duty,  honor,  and  country, 
these  newly  commissioned  men  and 
women  were  proud  and  honored  to 
have  as  their  keynote  weaker  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Caspar  Weinberger. 

Searetacy  Weinberger  spoke  of  the 
many    solemn    responsibilities    these 
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graduates,  "as  guardians  of  our  Na- 
tion's freedom,"  have  aasimicd.  as  well 
as  those  that  Ue  ahead.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  the  Secretary's  remarics  in 
the  CoMGRBsaioNAL  Record  for  the  edi- 
ficatl(m  of  my  colleagues,  since  they 
are  timely  remarks  that  we  can  all  ap- 
preciate. 

The  remarks  follow: 
R^iASKS  Prbpaxkd  poa  Dbuveky  by  thx 

HOMOaABLB  CASPAK  W.  WKmBEBGKH,  SSCRK- 
TART  or  DlPDISB.  AT  U.S.  MlUTART  ACADE- 

MT,  Wist  Ponrr.  N.Y. 
Much  has  been  said  here  throughout  your 
years  about  the  great  responsibilities  the 
graduates  of  West  Point  have  as  the  guard- 
ians of  our  Nation's  freedom.  Indeed,  in  a 
few  moments,  those  of  you  graduatinK 
today  will  take  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  aU 
enemies.  As  you  accept  those  responsibilities 
an  of  us  here  today,  indeed  aU  Americans, 
will  be  placing  in  you  our  highest  trust. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  why  we  have 
placed  in  you  our  highest  trust,  a  reason 
that  people  sometimes  forget  to  mention— 
because  you  are  also  the  guardians  of  our 
Nation's  values,  the  keepers  of  the  flame. 

In  some  ways  this  second  responsibUity 
outweighs  the  first,  because,  without  values, 
our  freedom  can  be  meaningless:  and  our 
lives  a  mere  exercise  in  self-indulgence. 
Indeed,  the  reason  we  so  cherish  our  free- 
dom is  because  we  believe  our  values  are 
worth  protecting  as  much  as,  and  sometimes 
even  more  than,  our  very  lives. 

To  protect  our  Nation's  freedom  will  re- 
quire of  you  great  commitment  and  great 
diadpllne.  It  will  mean  hardship  and  peril; 
and  it  may  someday  mean  that  you  must 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

But  to  protect  our  Nation's  values,  far  dif- 
ferent things  wlU  be  required  of  you.  It  will 
mean  that  every  decision  you  make  must  be 
based  on  principle  rather  than  expediency: 
it  can  mean  that  you  stand  steadfast  while 
others  around  you  choose  an  easier,  more 
popular  course  of  accommodation;  and  it 
may  someday  mean  that  you  must  stand 
alone,  supported  only  by  your  conscience, 
before  the  ridicule  or  derision  of  many  of 
your  fellow  countrymen. 

In  some  ways  this  second  responsibility— 
your  duty  to  your  conscience  to  protect  our 
values— will  be  even  more  difficult  for  you 
to  carry  out  than  the  first  responsibUity  to 
protect  our  freedom.  For  if  you  succeed  in 
your  first  responsibility  your  victories  wiU 
be  marked  by  parades  and  applause,  and 
your  country  will  reward  you  with  honors. 
But  if  you  succeed  in  carrying  out  your 
second  responsibility  your  victories  will  be 
quiet  ones,  marked  only  by  the  inner  knowl- 
edge that  you  were  right,  and  that  you 
stood  fast. 

Perhaps  these  words  sound  strange  to  you, 
and  the  images  they  oonjuie  up.  foreign.  But 
this  is  as  It  should  be.  For  the  past  four 
years  you  have  lived  amidst  a  community 
whose  code  is  duty— and  honor— and  coun- 
try. You  have  l>een  nurtured  and  taught  by 
men  and  women  who  try  to  live  their  own 
lives  by  the  principles  they  teach  to  you. 
Whatever  temptations  you  may  have  had 
over  these  four  years  to  let  your  standards 
slip,  or  your  values  tarnish— even  just  a 
little— many  of  you  have  overcome.  Every 
time  you  lowered  your  head  In  doubt,  you 
could  raise  it  up  again  to  see  a  young  in- 
structor or  a  fellow  student  whose  example 
fortified  your  own  resolve.  But  today  you 
are  leaviiig  this  community  and  entering  a 
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world  which  is  not  so  guided,  nor  so  perma- 
nent. 

As  you  move  from  <me  assignment  to  the 
next,  travel  to  dif f erent ,  outposU  of  the 
earth,  and  pass  from  one  phase  of  your  life 
into  another  you  will  see  all  around  you 
transformation,  evolution.  metamondUMls. 
Toiu-  generation,  more  than  any  whidi  has 
come  before,  will  experience  as  Spenser 
called  it  "the  ever  whirling  wheels  of 
change"— where  the  norms  of  everyday  life 
last  but  a  moment  before  they  are  replaced 
by  a  newer  set  of  norms. 

Tou  will  be  told  by  many  you  encounter 
that  a  world  of  instant  communications  no 
longer  requires  mental  discipline;  that  a 
world  of  modem  conveniences  no  longer  re- 
quires physical  discipline— except  p«-haps 
on  the  tennis  courts;  that  moral  dtadpline 
no  longer  fits  into  a  worid  where  things  are 
constantly  changing  and  all  values  are  rela- 
tive. They  will  tell  you  that  patriotism  is  a 
phrase  wheeled  out  by  tired  politicians,  that 
the  only  duty  you  owe  your  country  is  to 
pay  your  taxes  on  time,  that  the  only 
person  you  have  to  serve  is  yourself. 

These  exhortations  will  come  in  different 
ways,  cloaked  in  subtle  words.  They  will 
have  one  thing  in  common— they  will  all  ask 
that  you  forsake  the  values  you  have  been 
taught  here.  And  they  wlU  at  times  be  very 
tempting,  for  they  will  promise  you  instant 
gratification,  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  respite 
from  always  having  to  do  what  you  know  is 
right. 

When  these  times  come,  as  no  doulit  they 
will.  I  ask  that  you  reflect  on  two  days  you 
spent  here  at  the  Academy.  Remember  2 
July  1979,  when  you  walked  through  these 
gates  to  choose  a  school  and  a  profession 
which  were  not  then  popular.  On  that  day 
you  made  a  decision  based  on  your  inner 
conviction  and  came  here  without  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  many  of  your 
peers.  And  for  four  long  years  you  stuck  by 
that  decision. 

Rememljer  also  this  day,  when  you  walk 
out  of  these  gates,  and  know  that  times 
have  changed,  that  America's  mood  has 
changed.  You  now  have  the  respect  and 
even  the  envy  of  all  Americans,  young  and 
old  alike.  As  President  Reagan  is  fond  of 
saying,  "it  is  once  again  an  honor  to  wear 
the  uniform." 

In  thinking  about  those  two  days  you  will 
come  to  realize  that  America  is  a  nation  of 
change;  that  the  attitudes  that  seem  fixed 
today  can  easily  shift  tomorrow.  But  if  they 
do,  you  wiU  be  ready.  You  will  be  our  island 
of  calm  and  certainty  in  a  sea  of  change. 

And  I  devoutly  hope  that  as  you  go  on 
your  journey  you  will  always  have  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us— because  you  may  have  to 
give  up  some  of  your  freedom,  so  that  we 
may  have  all  of  ours. 

Most  of  you  have  what  it  takes  to  weather 
those  times.  You  had  the  courage  to  choose 
the  Academy  in  spite  of  the  times  in  which 
you  found  yourselves,  because  you  were 
drawn  to  the  values  and  discipline  and  tradi- 
tions which  it  represents.  And  the  Academy 
chose  you  because  it  saw  in  each  of  you  the 
fiber  and  mettle  It  takes  to  be  the  giiardians 
of  our  Nation's  freedom,  and  the  guardians 
of  our  Nation's  values. 

If  America  does  occasionally  lose  sight  of 
its  values,  remember  that  those  values  still 
remain  within  every  citizen's  heart— even  if 
they  sometimes  lie  dormant.  You  know  this 
because  each  year  you  were  here  you  saw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  West  Point. 

They  come  here  to  be  reassured,  to 
wander  among  the  monuments  to  America's 
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beroei.  to  ▼Wt  the  grmvec  of  tboae  who 
made  the  aumcoie  aacrifiee  for  their  eoun- 
try  on  battleflehli  throuchout  the  world,  to 
gMe  on  the  quiet  itrength  of  the  stone 
buOdliifli  bunt  into  the  hlUs  of  your  "rock- 
bound  hli*****^  home."  Amerlcmna  come 
here  beawne  Weat  Point  of  fen  the  oomfort- 
Inc  strength  and  feellnc  of  security  that  we 
so  desperately  need. 

But  moat  of  all.  Americans  visit  West 
Point  to  be  reasstirfrt  that  America's  tradi- 
tional values  are  still  alive.  They  do  not 
seek,  nor  find,  those  values  inscribed  on  life- 
less parchment  or  stone  monuments.  Nor  do 
they  seek  Just  the  emotional  experience  of 
Weat  Point— the  exhilaration  of  the  parade, 
the  serenity  of  the  landscape,  or  the  haunt- 
inc  memoriea  echoinc  from  the  hilU  and 
monuments  as  retreat  is  sounded  at  sunset. 
No.  they  look  for  a  living  testament  to 
America's  valuea-and  that  testament, 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets,  is  you.  It  is  you  we  look  to  to  "raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can 
repair." 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  live  up  to 
their  hopes  or  to  carry  out  your  two  awe- 
some resp<Hisibilities  in  our  everchanging 
world.  To  do  so  you  will  need  wisdom  com- 
monly believed  to  be  beyond  your  years— 
but  which  I  am  convinced  you  have  already 
acquired.  Tou  will  need  an  understanding 
that  takes  many  people  a  lifetime  to 
achieve.  But  I  believe  that  is  why  the  Acad- 
emy chose  you,  and  you  the  Academy.  At  a 
difficult  time  in  our  Nation's  history— you 
have  rejected  these  passing  trends  and  in- 
stead sought  a  career  whose  very  being  is 
honor— and  duty— and  country. 

In  so  doing  you  have  come  to  an  Academy 
known  all  over  the  world.  But  the  greatest 
thing  about  West  Point  is  not  its  faculty,  re- 
nowned and  celebrated  as  it  Is:  nor  its  long 
and  impressive  tradition  of  training  the  sol- 
dier-dtiaen:  nor  its  breathtaking  physical 
beauty— no— the  greatest  thing  about  West 
Point  is  you— the  young  men  and  women 
who  breathe  life  into  everything  around 
you.  eapedally  the  values  which  you  guard 
for  all  of  us. 

Tou  have  the  talents,  and  values  and  per- 
severance that  it  takes  to  be  the  real  heroes 
of  your  generation.  As  I  look  out  at  all  of 
your  young  faces,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
who  reserved  their  greatest  praise  for  the 
men  and  women  who  eml>odied  not  Just  the 
vigor  of  their  countrymen  but  also  their 
values.  To  them  the  greatest  hero  of  all  was 
the  one  who  was  brave  in  battle  as  well  as 
virtuous  in  life— the  soldier  who  fulfilled 
the  two  great  responsibilities  of  his  profes- 
sion. And  as  it  was  with  the  citizens  of 
Athens  it  is  so  too  of  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  I  look  out  at  you  I  am  also  reminded  of 
what  a  Greek  historian,  Thucydides,  once 
said:  That  "the  bravest  are  surely  those  who 
have  the  clearest  vision  of  what  is  before 
them,  glory  and  danger  alike,  and  yet  not- 
withstanding go  out  to  meet  it." 

Tou  have  that  vision.  Now  go  in  peace  to 
meet  what  is  before  you.  Godspeed.* 


Lie.  BflOUEL  ALEMAN  VALDES 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OrTXXAS 
DV  TRB  HOUSE  OF  RXPKSSKRTATIVn 

Thunday.  June  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  inform  you 
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and  my  colleacues  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  death  of 
former  President  of  Mexico  Miguel 
Aleman  Valdes. 

This  great  Mexican  statesman  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Soyula.  state  of 
Vera  Cruz,  In  1905.  Prom  his  himible 
beginnings,  he  became  a  leading  busi- 
nessman and  elder  statesman— not 
only  of  Mexico— for  he  was  a  recog- 
nized world  leader. 

Lie.  Aleman  studied  in  the  National 
Preparatory  Academy  in  Orizaba.  In 
1928.  he  obtained  his  law  degree  from 
the  Law  School  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity. In  his  early  years  as  an  attor- 
ney, he  represented  with  great  passion 
and  dedication  in  their  earlier  years 
the  workers  of  the  mining,  railway, 
and  petroleum  imlons. 

Lie.  Aleman  was.  for  a  time,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  later  was  a  magistrate  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Justice  for  the  district 
and  federal  territories.  He  became  our 
colleague  and  entered  the  legislative 
field  as  a  federal  senator  for  a  6-year 
period.  From  1936  to  1940,  he  served 
as  Constitutional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  his  native  Vera  Cruz.  Lie. 
Aleman  was  selected  to  manage  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  Gen.  Manuel 
Avlla  Camacho  and  led  it  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  with  the  election  of 
Gen.  Avila  Canuu:ho.  who  then  named 
him  to  serve  his  administration  as  Sec- 
retario  de  Gobemacion. 

I  might  explain  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  no  comparable  office  in 
our  country.  It  would  be  akin  to  the 
Executive  Offices  of  the  President  in 
an  administrative  function.  From  this 
office.  Lie.  Aleman  went  on  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
from  1946  to  1952. 

During  his  6-year  term  as  President, 
Uc.  Aleman  continued  with  great 
vigor  and  dedication  the  concepts  of 
the  Mexican  revolution,  working  for 
all  segments  of  the  population.  It 
might  be  noted  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and,  like 
President  Johnson  was  to  do  almost  20 
years  later.  President  Aleman  gave 
precedence  to  education,  housing,  and 
jobs  for  all.  Suffrage  was  a  major  in- 
terest and  during  his  tenure.  Women 
were  brought  into  the  political  life  of 
Mexico. 

After  the  Presidency,  Lie.  Aleman 
dedicated  himself  to  private  business 
of  diversified  nature.  In  1961.  he  was 
named  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Tourism.  He  took  this  Job 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  much  young- 
er man,  and  spent  almost  full  time  at 
this  endeavor.  During  this  time,  he 
had  the  title  of  Special  Ambassador 
for  his  international  activities. 

Among  the  many  honors  President 
Aleman  received  was  membership  of 
the  Mexican,  Spanish,  Colombian  and 
Nicaraguan  Academies  of  Language. 
He  had  honorary  doctorates  from  the 
Natlorud  University  of  Mexico,  New 
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Mexico  State  University  and  from 
McGeorge  School  of  Law  in  Sacramen- 
to, Calif.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
Republic  of  Unigtuiy  and  President  of 
the  Mexican  Institute  of  Culture  and 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Muaeimi  of 
San  Carlos. 

lie.  Miguel  Aleman  Valdes  was  a 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  of  otir 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  meet  and  visit  with 
this  remarkable  man  on  different  oc- 
casions. He  admired  and  respected  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  great 
capacity  to  survive  and  overcome 
crises  under  our  democratic  institu- 
tion. To  achieve  this  great  capacity 
was  President  Aleman's  ambition  for 
his  beloved  Mexico.  I  would  humbly 
suggest  that  his  contribution  toward 
this  aim  was  monumental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully 
hope  that  you  and  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  our  sincere  sympathy 
and  sense  of  loss  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  Mexico,  and  that  we 
extend  a  personal  word  of  condolence 
to  the  family  of  Lie.  Miguel  Aleman 
Valdes,  our  friend.* 


NATIVE  AMERICANS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTturufay.  June  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  major  concerns  regard- 
ing those  Native  Americans  that  have 
been  or  will  be  affected  by  the 
Navaho-Hopi  Settlement  Act  and  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  Reloca- 
tion Commission  which  has  just  been 
considered  by  the  House. 

The  money  that  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  assist  these  relocatees  has  not 
been  consistently  employed  for  the  op- 
timal benefit  of  those  affected  by  the 
relocation.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  these  appropria- 
tions in  assisting  these  Native  Ameri- 
cans to  deal  with  the  significant  physi- 
cal and  psychological  effects  of  reloca- 
tion. Our  concern  must  not  only  deal 
with  the  mechanics  of  relocation  itself 
but  must  also  confront  the  problems 
of  financial  and  emotional  stress 
which  affects  each  individual  during 
and  after  relocation. 

Education  and  economic  assistance 
in  the  form  of  decent  housing  and  em- 
plO)rment  opportimities  are  2  key 
areas  in  which  financial  assistance  is 
sorely  needed.  In  addition.  I  call  on 
the  Commission  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  Native  American  social  serv- 
ice and  community  organizations 
which  deal  with  these  individuals  on  a 
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daily  basis  and  have  insifhts  into  the 
specific  problems  the  relocatees  have 
enoounterml 

Finally,  I  cannot  stress  owugh  the 
importance  of  allowint  the  tribal 
members  siiffident  freedom  to  have 
input  in  the  decisions  which  so  direct- 
ly affect  thttn.  This  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  furthering  Indian  self-deter- 
mination, a  goal  which  is  now  national 
policy  imder  the  Indian  Self -Determi- 
nation Act  of  1975.« 


STATEMENT  OF  CONORBBSMAN 
DAUB  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
199 


HON. 


HAL  DAUB 


or 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  KEPBESEMTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  J983 

m  Mr.  DAl}B.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
penxntage  of  Jobs  in  the  United 
SUtes  are  created  by  small  family 
owned  businesses.  Taxation,  in  recmt 
years,  has  posed  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  profits  and  very  vlatiiUty  of  many 
such  businesses.  Particularly  threat- 
ened were  the  thousands  of  small 
farms  across  the  cotmtry. 

In  1981  we  took  a  great  step  forward 
in  reallzinC  the  detrimental  impact 
that  otir  estate  and  gift  tax  policy  im- 
posed on  f  ttnlly  owned  small  business- 
es. The  original  goal  of  estate  taxation 
was  to  prevent  great  aceiunulatlons  of 
wealth,  rather  than  to  provide  a  signif- 
icant soiurte  of  tax  revmue.  This 
policy  was  all  well  and  good  in  1942 
when  estate  taxes  were  vpUed  to  only 
about  1  estate  in  60.  By  1976,  however, 
this  ratio  tras  closer  to  1  out  of  10 
family  owited  businesses  being  taxed 
upon  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
household.  The  farm  or  estate  valued 
at  $60,000  in  1942  equaled  closer  to 
$250,000  by  1981.  due  to  inflation. 

By  1981  we  had  seen  estate  and  gift 
tax  policy  evolve  into  a  policy  of  dis- 
couraging the  retention  of  some  of  the 
finest  farmland  in  the  Nation  by  forc- 
ing sales  to  larger  farms  and  corpora- 
tions for  development— forcing  the 
small  family  farm  out  of  existence- 
exacerbated  by  bracket  creep.  An  esti- 
mated 3  million  acres  of  farmland 
were  being  converted  to  nonagricul- 
tural  uses  annually  by  1981.  The  Eco- 
nomic Reeovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
changed  much  of  this.  By  enacting 
this  legislation,  we  sought  to  bring 
relief  to  small,  family  owned  business- 
es from  the  heavy  estate  tax  burdens 
which  ma^e  it  near  impossible  for 
families  to  pass  on  their  small  busi- 
nesses f  roin  one  generation  to  the 
next.  I 

A  major  provision  of  this  legislation 
increased  the  imified  transfer  tax 
credit  from  its  previous  level  of 
$47,000  to  $175,625.  The  key  to  this 
reform,  however,  is  that  it  was  escalat- 
ed into  effect  over  6  years-^iot  achiev- 
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ing  lU  final  goal  untU  1987.  This  tax 
credit  equaled  a  tax  exemption  of 
$225,000  last  year  and  a  tax  exemption 
of  $275,000  this  year.  However,  next 
year,  this  exemption  wiU  increase  to 
$826,000.  and  reach  its  final  level  of 
exemptl<m— $600.000— in  1987.  This 
feature  applies  to  both  lifetime  and 
willed  transfers. 

AddlUonally.  the  1981  tax  bill  pro- 
vided that  individuals  could  leave  their 
surviving  spouse,  tax-free,  the  greater 
of  $250,000  or  one-half  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate. 

Another  significant  provision  in  the 
1981  tax  bill  provided  changes  in  the 
cvedal  valuation  tax  on  estates,  allow- 
ing farmland  to  be  valued  at  its 
present  use,  rather  than  its  highest  or 
best  use.  The  definition  of  "qualified 
heirs"  was  expanded,  as  well,  to  f  acill- 
tete  the  continued  family  operation  of 
a  farm  or  small  business. 

Niunerous  other  changes  were  en- 
acted by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  however,  I  mention  only 
those  which  appear  to  be  threatened 
by  those  who  would  have  us  forsake 
these  reforms  as  a  means  of  seeking 
revenue  enhancements.  As  my  col- 
league in  the  other  body  pointed  out: 

The  budget  process  is  threatening  the 
very  progress  we  made  with  our  estate  tax 
laws.  Rather  than  recognizing  there  are  Just 
acanat  Government  programs  we  can  no 
longer  afford,  there  is  growing  sentiment  to 
spend  even  more  and  reduce  the  deficit 
through  greater  and  greater  taxes. 

Some  would  have  us  eliminate  these 
estate  tax  reforms  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  the  coming  3  years,  in  line 
with  suggestions  to  freeze  the  outyear 
phase-in  of  the  individual  tax  cut  en- 
acted in  1981. 

In  1981,  we  promised  our  small-busi- 
ness owning  families  that  we  would 
assist  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
benefit  from  their  years  of  hard  work 
and  struggle,  and  once  again  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  pass  along  their 
farms  and  businesses  to  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

I  therefore  am  pleased  to  rise  today, 
along  with  the  support  of  over  60  of 
my  colleagues  as  original  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  199  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  17, 1983.  to  reiterate  our 
commitment  to  the  estate  tax  reforms 
we  enacted  on  July  29, 1981. 

Not  only  does  this  resolution  stress 
our  commitment  to  the  family  farm 
ethic  long  valued  in  this  country,  but 
this  resolution  also  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  jobs,  free  enterprise,  and 
the  industrious  and  ingenious  nature 
of  American  men  and  women. 

As  efforts  to  cap  the  tax  reductions 
made  in  1981  are  advanced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  wish  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  many  of  us  will  be  ac- 
tively working  to  insure  that  the  re- 
forms we  achieved  are  preserved.* 
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EIA  AND  THE  EVOLVING 
NATURAL  GAS  MARKET 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  nxiMois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVES 

TTiunday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
(EIA)  recently  released  a  study  titled 
"The  Natural  Gas  lAarket  Through 
1990."  The  findings  of  this  study  have 
been  long  awaited  and  recently  re- 
ceived some  attention  in  the  press. 

After  carefully  reviewing  this  report, 
however  I  must  conclude  that  it  is  not 
a  very  useful  tool  in  helping  legislators 
make  the  important  policy  decisions 
that  are  before  the  Congress  related  to 
natiu«l  gas.  I  am  afraid  that  while  the 
EIA  study  accurately  models 'the  gas 
market  of  1  year  to  18  months  ago,  it 
does  not  resemble  present  reality;  the 
maiitet  is  changing  too  quickly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  EIA  study 
has  been  read  by  some  as  representing 
solid  and  unquestionable  predictions 
of  the  future.  It  is  not.  Like  tea  leaves, 
chicken  entrails,  or  whatever  other 
tools  ciurent  energy  soothsayers  are 
using,  the  EIA  study  has  not  captured 
the  nuances  of  a  dynamic  natural  gas 
maritet.  At  best,  it  represents  an 
honest  attempt  to  hit  a  fast-moving 
target  with  some  outdated  assiunp- 
tions. 

This  point  was  made  recently  in  a 
commentary  in  the  trade  publication 
Natural  Gas  Intelligence— May  30, 
1983,  page  10.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

ComfENTART:  The  Gas  Market  at  Work 

The  trouble  with  trying  to  work  up  a  pro- 
jection of  the  current  and  future  natural 
gas  market  at  a  given  point  in  time  is  that  it 
is  moving  and  changing  too  fast  for  any  set 
of  statistics  to  keep  pace. 

The  EIA  report  on  the  Administration's 
decontrol  proposal,  which  was  begun  in  Jan- 
uary, assiunes  that  because  of  the  tradition- 
al long  term  nature  of  the  gas  market,  it 
will  not  respond  to  demand  drops  and  load 
loss  with  lower  prices.  It  concedes  that 
there  will  be  excess  gas  freed  up  due  to 
higher  prices,  and  that  this  gas  could  make 
its  way  into  a  spot  market,  but  maintains 
that  this  spot  market  will  trade  at  a  higher 
than  average  price. 

The  authors  cannot  be  faulted  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion  liased  on  the  past  per- 
formance of  a  regulated  market,  held  at  an 
artificially  low  price,  which  only  had  to 
focus  on  obtaining  supplies— price,  no 
object.  Competitive  marketing  was  an  ig- 
nored and  unused  skUl. 

They  can  be  faulted,  however,  for  failing 
to  pay  attention  to  events  in  the  market 
since  May  1,  1982  and  the  first  crude  at- 
tempts of  an  industry,  wrapped  in  regula- 
tions and  contract  restrictions,  to  lower  its 
prices  to  meet  the  market.  The  market  out 
actions,  l>egun  in  earnest  by  Transco  on 
that  date,  have  been  enlarged  and  developed 
by    numerous    pipelines,    expanding    from 
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deep  gM.  to  tight  Mndi.  to  fleeUoo  103  gas. 
with  aoae  tawoiulty  aiirfacing  In  the  f ormu- 
IM  of  later  •Btlonc 

In  the  ana  of  takes,  the  Initial  actions 
have  also  tended  to  be  on  the  heavyhanded 
side,  with  some  pipelines  seeing  force  ma- 
jeure as  their  only  out  under  the  current  re- 
■trletloos.  Here,  too,  however,  there  have 
been  "creative  and  Innovative"  actions  to 
meet  the  market,  such  as  Transco's  industri- 
al sales  ^an.  which  Panluuidle  is  currently 
elaborating  on.  Both  of  those  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  type  of  spot  market.  A  number 
of  other  pipidines  have  also  sought  through 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Conunission 
to  get  approval  for  discount  rates  to  keep  In- 
dustrial load. 

True,  there  are  problems  with  these  ac- 
tions. T^^wmtng  from  the  regulations,  the 
contract  restrictions,  and  the  industry's  tra- 
ditlonal  ways  of  doing  business.  The  FERC 
has  turned  down  some  of  the  discount  plans. 
Producers,  SMlng  their  only  protection, 
their  contracts,  being  unilaterally  abrogated 
with  nothing  in  return,  have  filed  suit.  (It  is 
worthwhile  to  note,  however,  that  so  far 
there  have  been  no  major  suiU  against 
Tranaco.  which  is  attempting  to  offer  a 
market  at  a  lower  price.) 

If  ore  suits  can  be  expected,  as  innovation 
runs  smack  into  government  and  contract 
regulation.  It  is  these  restrictions  that  the 
legislation  is  being  designed  to  aUeviate. 
And  to  assume  that  the  gas  market,  relieved 
of  some  of  its  legalities,  will  not  do  what  it 
has  already  done.  is.  at  the  very  least,  short- 
sighted.* 


THE  IMP  PR0P08AL-WHERE 
THE  MONET  REALLY  GOES 


HON.  BYRON  DORGAN 

or  ROKTa  DAKOTA 
m  THS  HOUSE  or  KXPRXSENTATIVIS 

Thunday.  June  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
the  U.S.  House  is  going  to  be  asked  to 
approve  an  expenditure  of  $8.4  billion 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  supporters  say  wiU  give  that 
fund  the  ability  to  help  countries  such 
as  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Mexico  and 
others  to  avoid  default  on  some  loans 
that  they  have  received  from  major 
international  banks. 

The  administration,  in  support  of 
this  appropriation,  maintains  that  the 
$8.4  billion  will  be  used  to  help  the  de- 
veloping countries.  But  the  real  fact  Is 
that  the  developing  countries  are  just 
going  to  be  the  middlemen.  The  $8.4 
billion  wUl  come  from  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers pockets,  go  to  the  developing  coun- 
ties, who  in  turn  will  send  it  to  the 
international  bankers  for  interest  they 
owe  on  outstanding  loans. 

If  Congress  i^iproves  these  fimds, 
and  if  we  could  dye  those  8  billion 
dollar  bills  purple.  I  guarantee  that 
the  big  bankers  will  be  walking  around 
with  purple  pants  pockets  within  a 
month  after  the  IMF  gets  the  funds. 
These  same  bankers,  whose  judgment 
has  played  a  large  role  in  helping  to 
create  the  present  financial  crisis,  will 
be  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  UJS. 
taxpayers  contributions  to  the  IMF. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  administration  has  conducted  a 
f^mpaign  to  make  any  oppoaltion  to 
the  IMF  funding  proposal  look  irre- 
sponsible. We  have  been  told  that  sta- 
bility of  the  entire  international  finan- 
cial system  depends  on  this  $8.4  billion 
contribution.  Nations  wiU  default, 
banks  will  collapse,  and  financial 
chaos  will  result  if  Congress  turns 
down  the  IMF  loans  they  claim. 

Well.  I  do  not  believe  any  person  in 
this  Chamber,  or  in  this  country, 
would  sit  by  while  the  world's  finan- 
cial system  collapses.  But.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  Congress  ought  to  be 
railroaded  into  thinking  that  this  ad- 
ministration's $8.4  billion  IMF  propos- 
al is  the  only  thing  standing  between 
us  and  a  collapsed  international  bank- 
ing sjrstem. 

The  House  Banking  Committee, 
under  its  able  chairman,  has  made 
some  important  improvements  in  the 
administration  proposal.  In  fact,  when 
the  IMF  funding  proposal  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  consider- 
ing offering  an  amendment  which 
would  strike  the  section  providing  for 
the  $8.4  billion  funding,  but  which 
would  retain  the  other  titles  of  the  bill 
which  I  think  make  sense.  These  titles 
include  regulation  of  international 
lending  practices  and  others. 

To  some  of  the  administration  budg- 
eteers  who  are  charter  members  of  the 
$200  bilUon  deficit  club.  $8.4  bilUon 
may  not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money.  But 
to  the  American  working  families  who 
pay  the  taxes  in  this  country,  $8.4  bil- 
lion to  line  the  pockets  of  internation- 
al bankers  who  have  steered  us  down 
this  perilous  financial  path  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

It  is  important  now  to  craft  a  better 
international  rescue  bill.  One  that 
does  not  rely  on  financial  bailouts,  but 
instead  calls  for  a  financial  restructur- 
ing of  the  imprudent  loans  that  were 
made  between  the  creditors  and  the 
debtors  in  effect,  a  "debt  correction." 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  I  am 
going  to  be  spending  some  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  talking  about  the 
international  debt  crisis  and  about  the 
administration's  bill.  I  hope  other 
Members  will  join  me  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  said  often  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  you 
cannot  solve  problems  by  throwing 
money  at  them,  and  I  think  that  is  es- 
pecially true  with  respect  to  this  inter- 
national debt  crisis.  I  think  it  Is  criti- 
cally important  that  we  look  for  work- 
able long-term  solutions. 

I  l)elieve  there  are  better  solutions 
to  this  problem  than  simply  asldng 
American  taxpayers  to  pay  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  world's  largest  bank- 
ers—particularly at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  $200  billion  deficit  and  prob- 
lems of  our  own  to  consider.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  and  it  will  be 
solved  the  right  way  if  we  think  before 
we  act* 


June  i,  1983 

BRANDON  HALL 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE.  JR. 


■ATIVBg 


or 
nf  THK  Houas  or 

Thunday,  June  2. 19S3 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  transcript  of  a  Memphis  tel- 
evision report  on  the  death  of  Bran- 
don Hall,  the  courageous  infant  who 
struggled  against  the  odds  to  live  and 
in  the  process  received  two  consecutive 
liver  transplants. 

Brandon's  struggle  for  life  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  unnecessary  obstacles 
many  sick  children  and  their  families 
must  overcome  to  receive  proper  medi- 
cal attention. 

I  hope  that  we  can  act  swiftly  to 
remove  these  obstacles  that  make 
organ  procurement  difficult,  limit 
transplants  to  the  fortunate  patients 
who  can  afford  them,  and  that  limit 
the  public's  awareness  of  the  need  for 
organ  donors. 

The  following  report  appeared  on 
WREG-TV,  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  re- 
porter was  Ben  Keesee. 

BaANDOM  Hall 
(By  Ben  Keesee) 

He  was  bom  into  a  struggle  he'd  fight  all 
his  life.  From  his  birth  doctors  recognised 
Brandon  Hall's  problem.  From  his  birth, 
Brandon's  Mother  and  her  friends  in 
Walnut,  Mississippi  recognised  theirs.  They 
raised  money  .  .  .  and  morale  ...  for  the 
life  or  death  surgery  they  knew  he'd  have  to 
face.  The  small  town's  gospel  radio  station 
broadcast  the  boy's  pli^t-word  spread- 
media  coverage  increased— donatimis  poured 
in.  But  as  money  soothed  financial  worries  a 
more  desperate  twist  moved  into  Brandon's 
story.  The  money  was  there,  but  a  liver 
wasn't.  Brandon's  mother  went  to  Washing- 
ton for  help.  BiUie  Hall  told  Congress  she 
was  watching  her  son  die  like  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  had  done  .  .  .  because  fear 
stops  people  from  donating  organs  ...  be- 
cause when  they  do.  there's  no  way  to  guar- 
antee donor  organs  will  get  to  the  patients 
who  need  them. 

With  dramatic  timing  her  pleas  before  the 
subcommittee  were  interrupted  by  news  a 
donor  tuid  come  througti.  Doctors  rushed 
Brandon  back  to  Memphis  to  receive  life 
given  by  a  baby  girl  killed  in  a  Virginia  auto 
accident.  The  momentum  of  Brandon's 
battle  then  picked  up  world-wide  media  at- 
tention. He  had  become  a  symbol ...  a  tiny 
fighter  beating  the  overwhelming  odds  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  transplant  patients 
shouldn't  have  to  face.  For  a  few  hours 
Brandon's  mother  and  much  of  the  world 
celebrated  the  first  stage  of  a  successful 
transplant.  But  from  the  start  doctors  cau- 
tioned the  boy's  chances  were  fifty-fifty  at 
best.  He  was  the  second  youngest  child  to 
ever  get  the  operation  best  suited  to  bigger 
bodies.  The  complications  soon  started. 
Emergency  surgery  was  said  to  have  im- 
proved Brandon's  chance  for  survival,  but 
more  complications  developed.  Doctors  said 
Brandon  had  to  have  another  liver.  After  a 
frantic  search,  one  was  found  and  Just  a 
week  after  his  first  transplant  Brandon  HaU 
became  the  youngest  patient  to  ever  have  a 
second.  Apparently  the  stress  on  his  little 
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body  was  too  much  .  .  .  and  after  amillng 
through  a  traumatic  fourteen  moath  battle 
Brandon  died ...  but  be  didnt  lose. 

A  tiny  boy  who  couldnt  even  9cak  dellv- 
et«d  a  measaie  that  readied  the  bcarU  of 
milUooa.  His  sickness  braught  a  abow  of 
■treogth  by  bis  mother  that's  set  a  hli^ 
standanL  And  Congreamen  admitted  the 
recognition  t^t  bravery  reeetvad  is  weed- 
ing up  goverament  effbcts-to  set  up  a  na- 
tional proffratai  for  patients  like  Brandon 

that  wHl  makt  donor  organs  eaater  to  get 

transplants  easier  to  alf otd  and  the  odds 
easier  to  beat.  Brandon  HaU  aooompllshed  a 
lot  in  fourteen  months.* 


ELVIN  WRIGHT  RECEIVES  SUPE- 
RIOR SERVICE  AWARD  IN 
WASHINOTON.  D.C. 


HON.  RICHARD  C  SHELBY 


'ATIVX8 


or  ALAaAMA 

ni  THi  HOUSE  or 

Thunday,  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  i>ay  tribute  and  honor  to  Mr. 
Elvin  V.  Wright,  from  Greensboro. 
Ala.,  who  recently  received  the  Superi- 
or Service  Award  from  the  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  a  ceremony 
here  in  the  MaUon's  CapitaL  Following 
is  an  article  about  Mr.  Wright  and  his 
award  that  appeared  in  the  Greens- 
boro Watchman  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Elvin  V.  Wright,  District  Conservationist 
in  Oreensboip  was  given  the  Superior  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  VA  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  Departmental  Award  Ceremo- 
ny in  Washiiigton,  D.C  May  18.  The  award 
was  for  leadfersbip  In  pioneering  technkal 
assistance  for  developing  the  $SS  million 
catfish  industry  in  Hale  County. 

He  directed  the  planning,  designing,  and 
construction  of  578  ponds  lieing  used  in  the 
catfish  Induflitry  which  has  created  over  100 
new  on-the-f grm  Jobs.  Fish  farmers  and  pro- 
spective fish  farmers  from  across  the  South- 
eastern United  States  seek  his  oonsulUUcm. 

The  Hale  County  catfish  industry  Is  na- 
tioniOly  known  as  a  leader  In  the  industry.  A 
new  fish  farming  center  lias  opened  in 
Greensboro  to  help  farmers  with  fish 
health  and  water  Quality  problems.  The 
center  Is  funded  by  annual  appropriations 
from  the  Alabama  Legislature. 

A  naUve  of  Pine  Hill.  Wright  is  a  graduate 
of  Auburn  University.  He  began  his  career 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  in 
1953  and  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  at  various  locations  acroas  the  state. 
He  was  named  District  Conservationist  in 
Hale  County  in  1902. 

His  long  list  of  awards  include  the  XJ& 
Department  of  Agriculture  Certificate  of 
Merit  in  1909.  recognised  as  SoQ  Conserva- 
tionist of  tht  Tear  by  the  Alabama  WUdlife 
Federation,  and  the  Certificate  of  Distin- 
guished Service  by  the  Alabama  Association 
of  Conservatton  Districta  in  1974.  the  Certif- 
icate of  AMaeciation  Award  by  the  USDA. 
Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Conservation 
Service  in  1979,  and  in  1981  SCS  again  rec- 
ognised him,  with  an  Outstanding  Perform- 
ance Rating  and  cash  award. 

Wright  is  an  Honorary  FFA  State  Farmer 
and  is  a  member  of  numerous  other  commu- 
nity, civic,  aad  professional  organisations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bvin  and  his  wife.  Sara,  were  in  Washing- 
ton, May  17  and  18.  for  a  reception  and  the 
awards  ceremony.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  R.  Block  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  awards  ceremony. 

State  Conservationist.  Ernest  V.  Todd. 
says  "Bvin  to.  deserving  of  this  special  recog- 
nition for  his  acoompUslunents  and  innova- 
tive efforts  in  his  work.  We  are  proud  to 
have  one  of  our  employee's  awarded  such  a 
distinguished  service  awards." 

As  one  can  see.  the  city  of  Greens- 
boro has  truly  been  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  guch  as  ESvin  Wiright  as  a  com- 
munity and  State  leader.  It  takes  a 
man  of  a  certain  outstanding  caliber  to 
devote  so  much  effort  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
tribute  about  Elvin  V.  Wright  with  my 
coUeagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. All  of  us  need  to  salute  outstand- 
ing Americans  like  Elvin  V.  Wright 
who  believe  in  our  free,  democratic 
ideals  and  represent  the  true  meaning 
of  hard  work  and  success.* 


CONSTTTDTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  GUARANTEED  JOBS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  mw  TOBK 

IK  THE  HOirSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliunday,  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mi.  Speaker,  on 
March  16,  I  introduced  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
the  United  SUtes  shall  guarantee  to 
each  person  the  right  to  employment 
opportunity. 

Last  Sunday,  May  29,  at  their  12th 
^wniifti  convention  meeting  in  Chica- 
go. 1.000  delegates  to  the  Coalition  of 
Black  Trade  Unionists  representing  3 
million  black  workers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  throughout  this 
Nation,  voted  to  endorse  this  amend- 
ment and  work  for  its  ratification.  The 
resolution  of  the  Coalition  of  Black 
Trade  Unionists  reads  as  follows: 

RSSOLOnON    BY    THS    COAUTIOK    OF    BLACK 

TaADK  Umiowists   oil   A   Constitutional 

AmRDKEMT  FOR  GDARAMTEED  JOBS 

Whereas:  The  human  and  other  natural 
resources  of  this  country  have  the  potential, 
if  appropriately  managed  and  directed,  of 
providing  Jobs,  goods,  services  and  protec- 
tion to  every  American  in  need  thereof. 

Whereas:  Historically,  these  resources 
have  been  perverted  frequently  and/or 
managed  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  have  created 
and  institutionalized  an  inordinate  disparity 
between  the  "haves"  and  "have  nots"  in  this 
"land  of  plenty". 

Whereas:  Among  the  current  conse- 
quences of  this  disparity  is  a  reported  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  10.2  percent— 
Le.  some  20  million  potential  workers  are 
either  unemployed,  underemployed  or  total- 
ly dinffected  from  the  seareh. 

Whereas:  In  human  terms,  among  the  re- 
sults of  this  manipulation  of  the  many  by 
the  few  is  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every 
three  Black  Americans  lives  in  poverty.  One 
out  of  every  three  female-headed  house- 
holds lives  below  the  poverty  line.  Millions 
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of  Americans  attempt  to  survive  every  day 
without  reasonably  certain  access  to  food, 
clothing,  shelter  or  bask;  health  care. 

Whereas:  In  broader  terms,  among  the  re- 
sulte  Is  the  condition  of  tlie  nation's  infra- 
structure wtiich  would  require  about  a  $40 
billion  a  year  investment  over  the  next 
decade  merely  to  achieve  the  relative  levels 
of  efficiency  wliich  have  lieen  eroded  over 
the  last  twenty  years.  (Reagan  lias  suggest- 
ed a  one-time  $6  billion  Investment  in  the 
revitalization  of  our  infrastructure  as  a  pan- 
acea for  the  country's  unemployment  iUs.) 

The  neglect  of  our  education  systems  has 
Jeopar^zed  our  national  productive  and  cre- 
ative potential  and  abrogated  our  competi- 
tive edge  in  geopolitical  and  world  economic 
systems. 

Whereas:  Any  economic  theory,  program, 
policy  or  framework,  most  especially  those 
being  perpetrated  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, which  further  exaceriiates  the  con- 
centration of  wealth,  will  assure  the  ulti- 
mate and.  perhaps,  permanent  decline  of 
the  n.S.  economy  and  national  fabric 

A  national  agenda  which  establishes  as 
sacrosanct  the  disproportionate  investment 
in  non-labor  intensive,  non-productive  and 
alr^dy  olisolete  weaponry  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  derelection  of  human  needs  and 
human  services  programs,  education  and  in- 
novative economic  development  initiatives  is 
directly  inimical  to  both  the  domestic  and 
world  economies  as  well  as  to  world  peace. 

Whereas:  No  foreign  government,  ideology 
or  wei^Mns  system  poses  as  great  or  immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  American  "way  of  life"  or 
to  the  standing  and  competitive  status  of 
the  VJS.  among  the  world  community  as 
does  the  continued  degradation  and  under- 
utilization  of  such  significant  numl>ers  of 
our  domestic  population. 

Whereas:  Through  a  more  egalitarian  and 
equitable  distribution  of  income  (wholly 
within  a  capitalistic  context),  through  a  re- 
ordering of  the  national  agenda  and 
through  the  reallocation  of  this  country's 
resources,  it  would  be  within  our  grasp  to 
assure:  that  every  adult  within  our  bounds 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  productive 
employment:  that  every  chUd  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  his/her  optimum  po- 
tential; that  no  one  be  expected  to  grovel 
and  be  grateful  for  the  crumbs  of  an  other- 
wise prosperous  pie. 

Whereas:  Survival  in  this  country  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  a  "(jod-glven"  right. 
Access  to  the  opportunities  necessary  to 
achieve  a  "quality"  life  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  protected  and  quaranteed  by  the 
constitution. 

Whereas:  History,  law  and  legal  prece- 
dent, as  well  as  current  and  past  practices, 
dictate  that  the  right  to  have  a  job  is  not 
among  those  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
or  among  those  opportunities  considered 
necessary  to  the  "pursuit  of  happiness". 

Whereas:  The  dignity  inured  by  produc- 
tive activity  (i.e.  work)  and  adequate  and 
just  compensation  for  that  work  are  intrin- 
sic to  our  social  and  economic  system;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  CBTU  endorses  the  pas- 
sage and  adoption  by  the  respective  states 
of  an  amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitution 
which  would  guarantee,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
that  each  person  in  the  United  States  have 
employment  opportunity;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  CBTU  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  Joint  Resolution  202  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Major  Owens 
(D-NY)  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
guarantee  such  job  opportunity  and  empow- 
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er  Contiea  to  protect  this  richt:  «nd  be  It 
furtber 

jtetotoeA  That  each  CBTD  Chapter 
dealcn  and  implement  an  education/lobby- 
iiW  atrategy  In  aupport  of  J  Ji.  902. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution,  which 
reflects  the  position  of  working 
people,  should  be  considered  by  all  of 
us  who  wish  to  see  our  Nation  back  on 
its  feet.  Our  straigth  has  always  been 
in  our  people  working  to  provide  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
society.  This  is  a  strength  which  must 
onoe  more  be  put  to  woik.« 
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MX  DOUBLE8POOK 


June  2,  1983 


June  2, 19B3 


KETER  TORAH  DAT  AWARDS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

ormwTOBK 
Ol  TRB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSSMTATIVIS 

Thunday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  taring  to  your  attention  a  spe- 
cial event  that  recently  took  place  on 
Long  Island.  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
Dr.  Eva  PiOlay.  Mr.  James  Schleslnger. 
and  the  Commission  on  Education  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region 
for  sponsoring  the  Keter  Torah  Day 
awards  program  at  BHal  Sholom  of 
RockvUle  Centre. 

During  this  memorable  and  touching 
awards  program,  the  Conunission  on 
Ekiucatlon  honored  those  students 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
scholarship  and  citizenship  over  the 
past  year.  Those  students  who  attend 
aftemotm  or  all  day  religious  schools 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  unique  edu- 
cational system  that  embraces  moral. 
Intellectual,  and  spiritual  values.  The 
quality  education  they  receive  is  essen- 
tial to  the  survival  of  an  open,  demo- 
cratic society  rooted  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition. 

In  light  of  recent  reports  of  a  rising 
tide  of  mediocrity  in  education  that 
threatens  the  foundations  of  this 
great  Nation,  it  to  partioilarly  fitting 
that  the  Cranmission  on  Education  has 
chosen  to  honor  those  students  who 
have  achieved  outstanding  scholarship 
and  dtisenship.  Their  accompllsh- 
moits  serve  as  an  Important  example 
to  other  Jewish  children  in  the  region 
and.  indeed,  to  all  children  in  the  land. 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
to  the  children  honored  at  the  Keter 
Torah  Day  awards  program.  And  I 
salute  Dr.  Pallay.  Mr.  Schleslnger,  and 
the  oc«nmlsslon  on  education  for 
making  this  important  evmt  possi- 
ble.* 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

omnnRsoTA 
ni  THS  HOUSB  or  BSP>BBirrATIVC8 

Thunday.  June  2,  2983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  after  ap- 
proving a  nuclear  freese  resolution 
last  month  and  voting  against  the  MX 
last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Joined  with  the  Senate  to  mp- 
prove  the  President's  proposal  on  the 
$20  billion  MX  missile  system. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  change  in 
the  House  position? 

Was  it  a  breakthrough  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rational  basing  mode?  No. 
The  President's  latest  basing  proposal 
increases  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX. 
to  Soviet  attack. 

Is  the  missile  essential  to  our  securi- 
ty? No.  Originally  intended  as  an  air 
launch  system,  the  MX  is  quickly  be- 
coming outmoded. 

Is  the  MX  cost  effective?  No.  A  $20 
billion  "bargaining  chip"  is  no  bargain. 

Will  the  MX  guarantee  peace?  No. 
The  MX  will,  in  aU  likelihood,  add 
more  fuel  to  the  ever  increasing  arms 
race. 

If  the  MX  does  not  meet  these  crite- 
ria, why  then  did  Congress  approve 
$625  million  to  develop  and  test  this 
questionable  sjrstem? 

In  an  unparalleled  case  of  political 
double  speak.  Congress  approved  this 
first  strike  nuclear  weapon  system  for 
peace.  We  gave  President  Reagan  the 
MX  and  he  gave  the  American  people 
platitudes  about  peace  and  a  promise 
to  end  the  arms  race  by  creating  more 
weapons.  If  the  issue  was  not  so  seri- 
ous and  its  potential  consequences  so 
deadly,  this  convoluted  logic  would  be 
funny. 

The  decision  to  fund  the  MX  is  not  a 
commitment  to  peace.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment to  more  of  the  same.  It  wiU  not 
change  the  course  of  our  defense  poli- 
cies but  will  Instead  focus  us  on  a  con- 
tinued weapons  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Next  week,  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reverse  this  course.  We 
will  be  able  to  reject  the  convoluted 
logic  supporting  the  MX  and  Instead 
vote  for  a  rational  policy  to  further 
the  prospects  of  meaningful  arms  re- 
ductions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  MX  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  column  in 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press/Dispatch 
by  Glenn  Ickler.  which  properly  fo- 
cuses on  the  unique  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  MX. 


[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Prem/Dlapateh. 
May  30. 1983] 

"Pbacskbpb"  a  CHnxura  Thouobt  <»  Dat 

or] 


(By  Olenn  Ickler) 

My  calendar  nyi  this  ia  Memorial  Day 
1083  but  the  thlnis  I've  been  reading  in  the 
paper  make  me  wonder  if  Oeorie  Orwell's 
19M  has  arrived  one  year  eariy. 

President  Reagan  haant  come  right  out 
and  nid  "war  is  peace."  as  Big  Brother  does 
in  OrweU's  poUUeal  fantasy,  but  some  of  the 
iwoident's  Newspeak  about  the  MX  mtaile 
(which  he  insisU  upon  calling  the  "Peaee- 
Iceeper")  ia  dose. 

Last  Tueaday  Mr.  Reagan  told  Congress: 
"A  vote  for  the  MX  is  a  vote  for  what  all  of 
us— here  and  among  our  friends  overseas- 
want  for  our  country  and  for  posterity- 
peace,  security,  significant  arms  reducUons 
and  an  end  to  nuclear  horror." 

As  if  to  bring  us  one  step  closer  to  1064. 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bought  this 
presidential  doubletalk  about  reducing  the 
number  of  weapons  by  building  more  of 
them.  Apparently  oonvlnoed  that  "more  is 
leas"  they  voted  to  spend  $635  million  to  de- 
velop and  test  the  MX  This  is  an  astonish- 
ing turn-around  from  1963.  when  Congress 
withheld  funds  for  the  MX  because  it  recog- 
nised Mr.  Reagan's  dense-pack  basing  plsn 
for  what  it  was:  goofy. 

What  has  the  presid«it  done  since  last 
fall  to  make  the  MX  a  more  practical  and 
sensible  weapon?  He  has  abandoned  dense- 
pack,  embraced  an  equally  indefensible 
basing  plan  and— this  is  the  big  cme— devel- 
oped a  more  eloquent  line  of  Orwellian 
bushwa  with  which  to  homswoggle  Con- 
gress. 

Thus  the  same  Congress  that  has  been  de- 
bating (and.  in  the  case  of  the  House,  pass- 
ing) a  nuclear  freeae  resolution  has  been 
snookered  into  voting  a  missile  that  will  ac- 
celerate the  anna  race.  They  have  traded 
their  votes  for  the  promlaes  of  a  president 
who  has  backed  away  from  substsntive  nu- 
clear weapons  limitation  talks  and  appoint- 
ed as  hJa  arms  control  chief  a  skeptic  who 
underwent  a  well-timed  spiritual  conversion 
on  the  subject  during  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings. 

The  president  believes  approval  of  thla 
powerful  new  multi-warhead  missile  will 
cauae  Soviet  leadera  to  fall  wobbly-lcneed  to 
the  Kremlin  floor  and  beg  to  surrender 
their  nuclear  arsenal.  A  simple  reading  of 
history  will  tell  Mr.  Reagan  he  ia  wrong. 
Never  has  the  Soviet  Union  baclced  away 
fnmi  an  arms  race  escalation.  The  Soviets 
have  always  moved  upward  to  the  next  pla- 
teau, seeking  to  gain  an  advantage.  Just  as 
the  UjS.  is  doing  now. 

If  Congress  really  believes  that  building  a 
f  irst4trike  weapon  is  the  best  route  to  arms 
reduction,  it  is  more  naive  than  past  votes 
have  indicated.  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected the  MX  on  the  very  logical  grounds 
that  it  would  serve  no  strategic  pun>ose  and 
could  not  be  safely  based. 

Now  Mr.  Reagan  has  paraded  out  the 
time-tattered  argument  that  the  MX  is 
needed  as  a  "bargaining  chip."  I  can't  count 
the  number  of  bargaining  chips  that  have 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  burgeoning 
weapons  stack  since  the  nuclear  arms  race 
began. 

The  way  this  argument  goes  is  that  the 
MX  is  needed  to  demonstrate  our  national 
will  so  the  Sovieta  feel  compelled  to  negoti- 
ate serioualy.  If  the  issue  is  our  national 
will,  we  would  be  much  smarter  putting  our 
defense  dollars  into  useful  deterrent  weap- 


ons—not into  a  missile  that  is  both  a  threat 
to  Soviet  land-based  missiles  and  a  tempting 
target  for  a  prs-emptive  strike. 

Now  the  Oteat  Communicator  has  the 
money  for  his  "Peaodceeper"  and  Congress 
hss  hisamUing  promise  to  get  more  serious 
about  arms  ookitrol  negotiations.  This  does 
not  provide  a  great  deal  of  comfort  today  as 
we  pause  to  remember  the  dead  of  past 
wan— some  of  which  were  foaglit.  inciden- 
tslly,  to  make  the  worid  safe.* 


VB.  ASSISTANCE  URGENTLY 
NEEDED  BY  GOVERNMENT  OF 
ELSALVAjDOR 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 


or 
»  THE  H008K  OF  RSPBgSBinATIVB 

Thunday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  returned  today  from  a  tremen- 
dously worthwhile  and  educational 
visit  to  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean whefe.  along  with  two  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  saw  first-hand  events  in  EI 
Salvador.  CoMa  Rica,  Panama,  and  our 
naval  base  In  Cuba.  I  would  like  to 
share  my  first  impressions  and 
thoughts  from  this  trip  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  spent  considerable  time  in  recent 
months  studying  and  discussing  the 
situation  in  Central  America.  I  must 
say.  however,  that  even  my  extensive 
reading  and  discussions  did  not  pre- 
pare me  adequately  for  my  visit.  As  a 
result  of  my  visit,  my  impressions  are 
much  dearet  and  my  understanding  of 
the  issues  atihand  are  much  enhanced. 

My  overriding  impression  after  4 
days  of  vlstts  and  discussions  with 
high  UJS.  military  and  diplomatic  offi- 
cials is  that  if  Communist  guerrillas 
succeed  in  overthrowing  governments 
struggling  to  form  or  maintain  democ- 
racies in  Central  America,  the  United 
States  can  expect  to  be  flooded  with 
millions  of  refugees  fleeing  the  region 
for  political  asylum  and  economic  op- 
portunities. 

A  half  million  Salvadorans  already 
have  come  to  the  United  States  for 
sanctuary  from  the  guerrilla  terrorism 
in  El  Salvador.  Everyone  I  talked  to 
believes  that  millions  more  will  flee 
northward  to  America  if  El  Salvador 
and  other  neighboring  nations  fall  to 
the  Communists.  And.  unlike  refugees 
fleeing  in  Vietnam  to  Thailand,  mil- 
lion will  simply  walk  north  to  cross 
the  Mexican  border  into  financially 
troubled  Mexico  and  eventually,  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
a  need  for  the  administration  to  more 
vigorously  communicate  the  serious 
exposure  and  this  potential  threat  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
UJS.  best  IntKrest  to  provide  sufficient 
assistance  i»  struggling  democratic 
governments  in  Central  America  so 
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they  can  successfully  put  down  Com- 
munist-invired  insurrections. 

The  chief  military  official  in  El  Sal- 
vador expressed  the  opinion  that  $80 
million  in  TJJS.  military  assistance 
could  equ^  and  train  that  country's 
anned  forces  well  enough  to  defeat 
the  guerrillas.  Congress  thus  far  this 
year  has  im;>roved  $30  million  of  the 
$60  million  requested  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

This  same  senior  UJS.  military  advis- 
er also  said,  and  I  quote,  "If  the  Salva- 
dorans can't  do  It,  American  soldiers 
can't  do  it  either." 

A  small  Increase  In  medical  doctors 
and  advisers  is  needed,  but  no  UJS. 
fighting  tr(x>ps  are  needed  or  request- 
e<L  The  Salvadorans  are  tough,  brave 
fighters  with  a  fierce  national  pride, 
but  if  UjS.  assistance  continues  to  be 
spotty,  the  country  could  fall  to  the 
CcMnmunists.  Time  is  on  the  side  of 
the  guerrillas  here. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  aid  package 
for  El  ^Ivador  is  small,  compared  to 
what  it  wUl  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
er to  deal  with  the  anticipated  exodus 
of  refugees  from  that  country  and 
neighboring  countries  should  the  guer- 
rillas prevail. 

RxMn  my  visit  to  Panama.  I  would 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  United 
States-Panamanian  relations  were  de- 
soibed  as  "better  than  ever"  by  Amer- 
ican diplomats  there  and  are  expected 
to  continue  to  improve  as  the  two 
countries  implement  the  treaties  turn- 
ing over  the  Panama  Cans!  Zone  to 
Panama. 

I  suspect  very  strongly  that  Panama 
privately  worries  that  the  situations  in 
Nicaragua  and  EI  Salvador  pose  seri- 
ous threats  to  its  security  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately. Panama  has  yet  to  stand 
up  and  clearly  define  itself  on  the 
issue. 

While  in  Panama,  I  made  a  special 
point  to  meet  with  military  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  Southern  Conunand  to  inves- 
tifl^ite  press  rei)orts  that  U.S.  recon- 
naissance flights  from  Panama  over  EH 
Salvador  may  also  be  involved  in 
combat  missions.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  their  re- 
ports are  absolutely  untrue.  The  dele- 
gation with  which  I  traveled  based 
this  conclusion  on  interviews  it  had 
with  crewmen  of  the  C-130  reconnais- 
sance planes  at  Howard  Air  Base  and 
senior  officers  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mand. This  was  confirmed  by  officials 
In  El  Salvador. 

In  Cuba,  our  delegation  toured  the 
UJS.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
where  we  were  briefed  on  the  steady 
infusion  of  Soviet  military  hardware 
received  by  Cuba.  The  day  we  were  on 
the  island.  84  Soviet  ships  were  in 
Cuban  ports,  many  of  them  unloading 
weapons  that  eventually  end  up  In  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  guerrillas  in 
Central  America. 

I  was  alarmed  to  find  -that  resupply 
of  weapons  to  the  6,000  guerrillas  in  El 
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Salvador  is  unprecedented.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  past  2  weeks,  five  Soviet 
cargo  ships  offloaded  wei^ions  and 
equ^ment  at  the  Nicaraguan  port  of 
Corinta.  much  of  it  bound  for  El  Sal- 
vador. 

I  was  also  privileged  to  visit  Costa 
Rica,  a  stable  democracy  since  1948. 
But  Costa  Rica  is  particularly  vulnera^ 
ble  to  Communist-inspired  border  in- 
cursions since  it  has  no  standing  army. 
Costa  Rica  represents  the  model  of  de- 
mocracy we  should  be  striving  to  help 
establish  throughout  Central  America. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  would  summarize  by 
saying.  I  went  to  El  Salvador  with  an 
open  mind,  searching  for  facts  and  the 
best  options  for  America.  Unlike  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  we  cannot  wash  our  hands 
of  this  whole  affair.  Like  it  or  not.  the 
United  States  is  going  to  pay.  We 
either  pay  now,  or  we  pay  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
these  rapidly  prepared  but  first-hand 
and  honest  Impressions  with  my  col- 
leagues as  we  all  struggle  with  this 
troubled  region  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere.* 


COL.  DICK  ELLIS  AND  HIS  ROLE 
IN  FOUNDING  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


HON.  LARRY  MCDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

TTiursday.  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  all  the  revelations  in 
Great  Britian  of  "moles"  in  the  Brit- 
ish intelligence  services,  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  further  note  the  career  of  Col. 
Charles  H.  "Dick"  Ellis,  who  has  also 
been  accused  of  being  an  agent  for  the 
Germans  during  World  War  II.  Colo- 
nel Ellis  was  the  No.  2  man  to  William 
S.  Stephenson  in  British  assistance  in 
setting  up  of  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  after  World  War  n.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, it  wUl  be  recalled,  coordinat- 
ed counterespionage  efforts  with 
America  all  during  World  War  II.  as 
well  as,  many  other  intelligence  mat- 
ters, such  as  liaison  with  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan  of  the  OSS  during  World 
War  II.  Prior  information  api>eared  on 
this  subject  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  26,  1983,  on  i;>age 
E1855.  At  this  point,  I  am  placing  ad- 
ditional information  in  the  Record 
which  includes  a  letter-to-the-editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  April 
22,  1983,  relative  to  Col.  "Dick"  Ellis, 
and  a  further  item  from  the  same 
newspaper  of  March  29,  1983,  relative 
to  a  further  Soviet  "mole"  in  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office.  The  two  items 
follow: 
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cnvmUieIMlyTUefnph.TueMiay.Mmr. 
39.19831 

FO  ICOLB'  nua»  IT  ROSSIAMS 

(By  John  IfUler) 

A  Riiaian  book  Jtwt  published  alleges  that 
a  "Sir  Edward  Pelham  HolUs."  a  senior  For- 
eign Office  diphmat.  passed  secreU  to  top 
Soviet  agents  working  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  19SQa  and  later. 

Sir  Edward  offered  to  work  for  Moscow 
for  money,  and  not  because  of  any  commit- 
ment or  interest  in  Communism,  it  said. 

The  book  enUUed  "Soviet  AgenU'  Stories" 
fimn  fftn^ff»i«  s  chapter  on  Kim  Philby. 
Donald  Mf^***"  and  Ouy  Burgess,  all  of 
whom  spied  for  Russia  and  defected  to  the 
Soviet  Unkm. 

'  The  chapter  on  Sir  Edward  could  either 
be  fact  or  Action.  It  contains  several  conver- 
satloiH  purporting  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  diplomat  and  his  Soviet  controls 
twr^ny  yean  ago.  but  it  gives  no  dates,  and 
quotes  no  sources. 

UFna-cuss  Mou 

It  was  not  ruled  out  that  the  account  had 
an  element  of  mischief-making  in  it  by 
having  the  central  character  a  man  with  the 
nameHoUls. 

Sir  Roger  HoUis  was  director-general  of 
the  Security  Servtee  from  19M  to  1965.  and 
has  been  the  centre  of  an  unsubstantiated 
allegation  of  having  worked  for  the  Rus- 
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Sir  Maurice,  who  was  a  very  devout  Chris- 
tian, had  forgivMi  him  as,  I  believe,  he  had 
forgiven  Philby.  For  doing  this  he  had  been 
castigated,  some  time  previously,  by  one  of 
his  close  colleagues  on  the  grounds  that 
treachery  to  one's  country,  especially  in  the 
interests  of  a  savage  regime  with  which  war 
was  then  inevitable.  Is  the  one  crime  to 
which  forgiveness  should  not  extend. 

CHAFMAII  PlUCRXR, 

Kintbury,  Berka.^ 


But.  if  true,  the  story  presented  to  Rus- 
sian readers  reveals  the  existence  of  another 
upper-class,  well-placed  Soviet  "mole"  who 
enthusiastically  sold  secreU  to  Moscow  be- 
cause he  was  short  of  money. 

The  article  named  two  Soviet  agente. 
ViktfH-  TIkhonov  and  Pavel  Drobrokhotov, 
who  ran  Sir  Edward  for  many  years  and 
sent  HKHiey  to  tils  bank  account  in  Zurich. 

Sir  Edward  was  described  as  being  about 
40.  a  former  Army  captain  and  the  third  son 
of  an  EarL  He  also  had  an  03.E. 

BtOODOIIPAmS 

The  article  gives  no  specific  clues  to  the 
date  of  the  spying,  but  says  that  an  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva  was  attended  by  Sir  Edward  as  a 
member  of  the  British  delegation  staying  in 
the  Beau  Rivage. 

Readers  are  told  that  in  Paris  the  agent 
Drobrokhotov  nicked  his  hand  while  photo- 
graphing throughout  the  night  Foreign 
Offlce  documenU  passed  to  tiim  by  Sir 
Edward.  A  drop  of  blood  fell  on  to  the  docu- 
ments and  the  Soviet  agent  could  not 
remove  it  properly. 

He  warned  Sir  Edward  who  said:  "Just 
give  them  back  to  me.  It's  not  important.  No 
one  will  notice." 

nuroacivASLi  Caniz 

Sn:  In  attempting  to  defend  his  old  friend 
CoL  Charles  "Dick"  Ellis  concerning  the  tat- 
ter's traitorous  Involvement  with  the 
German  Secret  Service.  Mr.  H.  Montgomery 
Hyde  (April  IS)  is  behaving  like  the  close 
frientta  of  Blunt.  Philby  and  Maclean  who 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
they  had  been  deceived  over  so  many  years. 

The  letters  from  the  late  Sir  Maurice  Old- 
field,  the  former  head  of  MI6.  to  Ellis  in  the 
tatter's  old  age  belle  nothing.  At  the  request 
of  Sir  Maurice,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  I 
visited  him  in  hovital  shortly  before  his 
death.  Among  other  matters  we  talked, 
briefly,  about  the  Ellis  case.  He  was  fully 
awaie  that  Ellis  had  confessed  to  spying  for 
the  Germans.  i''y'™<"g  shortage  of  money 
while  serving  abroad  for  MIS. 


A       TRIBUTE       TO       J.       OWEN 
GRUNDY.  DOCTOR  OP 

HUMANE  LETTERS 

HON.  FRANKJ.  GUARINI 

opmw  jaasBT 
m  THK  HOUSB  or  RSPRCSnrr  ATTVES 

Thunday.  June  2. 1983 

•  Ur.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sun<lay.  June  5.  1983,  Jersey  City 
State  College  will  honor  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  illustrious  citizens,  J. 
Owen  Grundy,  at  commencement  ex- 
ercises to  be  held  at  the  college 
campus.  2039  Kennedy  Boulevard. 
Jersey  City.  Dr.  William  Maxwell, 
president  of  the  college.  wlD  bestow  on 
Bfr.  Grundy  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  at  this  time. 
J.  Owen  Grundy  is  perhaps  New  Jer- 
sey's gret^est  historian.  For  the  city  of 
Jersey  City  he  is  considered  an  out- 
standing archivist.  Grundy's  family 
tree  is  as  sturdy  as  an  oak.  whose  roots 
are  part  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ancestry. 

Bom  in  1911.  J.  Owen  Grundy  grew 
up  in  Jersey  City,  near  Lincoln  High 
School,  where  he  still  maintains  an 
apartment  at  54  Park  Street. 

A  frequent  contributor  to  the  Jersey 
Journal.  Grundy  was  formerly  the 
editor  of  the  Villager  and  later  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  News.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  History  of  Jersey 
City,"  published  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tion's bicentennial  celebration. 

Grundy  has  held  numerous  honor- 
ary positions  and  has  written  about  20 
monographs  on  aspects  of  Hudson 
County  history. 

From  information  developed  by 
Marian  Courtney,  erudite  reporter  for 
the  Jersey  Journal,  it  is  reported  that 
on  the  waUs  of  an  historic  site  on  New- 
kirk  Street  in  Jersey  City  there  is  a 
photograph,  dated  1895.  of  an  old 
frame  house  with  a  large  front  porch. 
It  is  the  former  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gnmdy,  the  grandparents  of  J. 
Owen  Gnmdy,  which  formerly  graced 
the  site  of  the  once  residential  area 
known  as  Old  Bergen.  Gnmdy's 
father,  J.  Owen.  Sr.,  grew  up  in  that 
house.  His  grandmother  is  shown  on 
the  porch  in  the  photograph. 

Grundy  comes  by  his  profession  nat- 
urally as  his  family  is  steeped  in  the 
history  not  only  of  Jersey  City  but  of 
the  entire  State. 

This  section  of  Jersey  City  is  known 
as  Bergen  Square,  whose  first  bulld- 
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ings  were  probably  built  of  log  or 
sUxies.  The  land  within  the  town  wu 
laid  out  in  lots  by  Jaoquec  Cortdyou. 
the  official  surveyor  of  New  Netber- 
lands.  New  Netherlands  was  founded 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant.  who.  in  a  letter 
dated  October  6. 1680.  called  attention 
to  several  villages  needing  preachers 
and  among  them,  "a  newly  planted  vil- 
lage of  about  thirty  families  acroas  the 
North  River." 

Grundy  likes  to  recall  that  both  his 
parents  and  maternal  grandparents 
owned  homes  in  Jersey  City  and  that 
their  association  with  the  city  dates 
back  more  than  100  years.  Their  asso- 
ciation with  Hudson  County  dates 
back  150  years,  and  with  the  colony 
and  State  more  than  290  years. 

One  of  Grundy's  ancestors,  Hannah 
Salter,  was  the  great  great-grandmoth- 
er of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
cousin.  Jessie  Lincoln  Randoph.  was 
President  Lincoln's  granddaughter. 

Gnmdy's  famUy  history  was  written 
by  John  E.  Stillwell.  a  Manhattan 
physician  and  art  collector,  in  a  five- 
volume  geneology  of  New  Jersey  fami- 
lies. "About  40  years  ago  I  began 
elaborating  on  Dr.  StillweU's  worit." 
Gnmdy  said.  "The  Job  kept  growing 
until  now  it  includes  nine  looseleaf 
volumes."  Grundy  titles  his  own  woiit 
"Twigs  from  the  FamUy  Tree." 

Grundy's  mother  was  the  former 
Julia  Salter,  whose  family  founded 
Salterville.  a  little  village  with  mud 
streets  and  plank  sidewalks  that  is 
now  Bayonne's  third  ward.  They 
bought  the  land  from  a  family  named 
Vreeland.  laid  out  the  streets  and  sold 
building  lots. 

Grundy's  maternal  grandfather. 
Wesley  F.  Salter,  was  bom  in  Salter- 
vUle  in  1834.  As  a  little  boy  he  went  to 
the  store  for  his  parents  with  a  lan- 
tem  in  his  hand  in  winter  when  it  got 
dark  early.  Wesley  Salter  also  used  to 
travel  by  stagecoach  to  the  waterfront 
in  Jersey  City  to  help  his  mother, 
Alice  Salter,  unload  groceries  from  the 
ferry.  His  mother  had  purchased  the 
groceries  for  a  general  store  she  owned 
and  operated  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  Broadway  and  51st  Street  in  Ba- 
yoime. 

When  he  grew  up.  Wesley  Salter 
worked  as  a  sailmaker  for  the  Endi- 
cott-Hammond  Co..  in  Manhattan,  and 
finally  became  a  part  owner  in  the 
business.  He  bought  a  home  at  92 
Prescott  Street.  Jersey  City.  After 
World  War  I.  when  the  sailing  ships 
had  departed,  he  bought  a  small  gro- 
cery store  on  Park  Street,  Jersey  City, 
a  block  from  his  home.  The  store  is 
there  to  this  day. 

The  family  was  descended  from 
Richard  Salter,  who  settled  in  Upper 
Freehold  Township  in  the  mid-1600's. 
Salter  owned  a  1.600-acre  estate  called 
the  Manor  of  Buckhom.  which  includ- 
ed a  gristmill  and  an  ironworks. 
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The  mill  still  stands  in  what  is 
known  today  as  Imlayitown.  It  is  des- 
ignated by  ft  historical  marker.  The 
ironwoiks  employed  MordeGat  Lincoln, 
the  great-grftndf  ather  of  the  Civil  War 
President,  who  married  Salter's 
daughter,  Hfcnnah.  Salter  was  a  leader 
in  the  colonial  uprisings  of  landowners 
against  the  English  lords,  which  have 
been  called  a  forerunner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Salter's  son,  Richard.  Jr..  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  landowner  who 
became  a  provincial  justice  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  and  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  CoimciL 

Grundy's  uncle,  Edwin  Salter,  was 
speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Aaembly  in 
1859.  He  wts  a  member  of  the  Free 
Soil  Party,  Which  stood  for  aboUtion. 
and  the  fimt  representative  of  that 
party  in  the  legLdature.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Salter's  History  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Ocean  Counties."  Grundy's 
prize  possetsion  is  a  framed  photo- 
graph of  a  fkmous  oil  portrait  by  O.  P. 
Healy  of  president  Lincoln,  which 
hangs  in  the  state  dining  room  of  the 
White  Hoube.  The  photogn4>b  was 
given  to  him  by  his  cousin.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, in  1127.  We  thank  the  Jersey 
Journal  and  Bfiss  Courtney  for  this  in- 
formation. 

Because  at  J.  Owen  Grundy's  great 
contributions.  I  have  recommended  to 
Jersey  City  State  College  that  a  chair 
in  history  be  established  in  his  honor. 
Truly  his  knowledge,  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  community  life,  leading  the 
brownstone  restoration  movement  in 
our  community,  which  many  believe 
has  been  H  forerunner  of  Hudson 
County's  renaissance  movement,  must 
be  hcmored. 

J.  Owen  Grundy  is  also  known  for 
his  work  with  other  commtmity  lead- 
ers for  the  establishment  of  Liberty 
State  Park  In  Jersey  City.  His  close  af- 
filiation with  the  Jersey  City  Museimi 
has  been  noteworthy.  As  a  student  of 
history  he  is  a  firm  believer  that  "we 
must  celebrftte  the  past  to  awaken  the 
future."  He  has  been  Identified  as  a 
"walldng  fonlthsonian  Institution" 
bridging  well  over  300  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  and  Hudson  Coimty, 
where  the  Dutch  made  their  first  per- 
manent setiflement  in  New  Jersey,  one 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies, 
marking  th«  birth  of  our  Nation. 

J.  Owen  drrundy.  a  student  of  histo- 
ry, is  an  ativocate  of  museums  in  our 
Nation  because  of  their  special 
strength  and  their  ability  to  show  the 
people  vividly  the  scale  of  things 
throughout  the  world  which  are  not 
available  In  books.  Museums  reflect 
the  dramatic  changes  in  the  scale  of 
our  national  life.  His  great  work  re- 
flecting the  past  provides  the  reassur- 
ing facts  that  we  still  live  within  the 
framework  of  institutions  and  political 
purposes  shaped  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  in  this  Nation.  His  work  and 
teaching  Ulostxates  that  no  generation 
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is  an  island  entirely  of  itself— that 
every  generation  is  a  piece  of  the  con- 
tinent of  man  and  a  part  of  the  main- 
land of  history.  This  continuity  shows 
our  current  generations  that  if  the 
problems  of  our  times  are  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  us  here  present,  so.  too.  our 
resouroes  for  dealing  with  them  can 
many  times  extend  back  to  oiur  begin- 
nings. 

J.  Owen  Gnmdy's  work  proves  to 
the  world  that  our  Constitution  and 
our  American  frame  of  government 
are  persuasive  witnesses  to  history.  I 
agree  with  J.  Owen  Grundy  that  the 
accumulative  resources  of  our  Nation's 
history,  incorporating  the  wisdom  and 
sacrifices  of  men  and  women  long 
dead,  are  prepared  to  go  to  greater 
heights  with  the  assimilation  of  Amer- 
ica's still  unborn. 

J.  Owen  Grundy  has  made  his  serv- 
ices available  to  all.  making  the 
temous  phrase  of  his  ancestor.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  "of  the  people, 
by  Uie  people,  for  the  people.^'  an  un- 
forgettable reminder  of  what  we  col- 
lectively must  demand  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

J.  Owen  Grundy,  joining  other  great 
historians,  has  been  a  constant  re- 
minder of  all  of  us  of  our  historical  re- 
sources reassuring  us  of  our  institu- 
tional foundations  and  awakening  us 
to  the  flexibility  of  our  political 
framework.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Jersey  City  State  College  will  establish 
the  J.  Owen  Grundy  chair  in  its  histo- 
ry department  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  will  be  a  fitting  permanent  trib- 
ute to  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letters  being  awarded  on 
Sunday. 

J.  Owen  Grundy  has  encapsulated 
history  with  his  mind— and  with  his 
heart  he  tells  the  great  story  of  Ameri- 
ca's development  to  this  generation 
and  generations  to  follow. 

George  Santayana  said.  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it."  The  flow  of 
events  in  the  past  have  given  our 
modem  world  its  shape  and  its  prob- 
lems and  sometimes  the  good  things  in 
history  have  been  of  very  short  dura- 
tion having  a  decisive  influence  over 
what  may  hmipen  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Our  pursued  future  has  no 
meaning  without  knowledge  of  the 
past.  History  is  never  ending.  It  offers 
little  or  no  comfort  in  many  instances. 
It  hands  out  hard  lessons.  Current 
events  indicate  that  some  men  have 
not  learned  much  from  the  lessons  of 
history.  Ironically,  remembering  and 
learning  from  past  mistakes  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  lessons 
that  history  has  to  teach. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  Indian 
leader,  said:  "Tou  do  not  change  the 
course  of  history  by  turning  the  faces 
of  portraits  to  the  wall."  Both  J.  Owen 
Gnmdy  and  I  firmly  believe  in  that 
observation,  for  we  know  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  a  people  denied  his- 
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tory  is  often  a  people  deprived  of  dig- 
nity. Grundy  has  been  a  navigator 
steering  the  sh^  of  history,  carrying 
living  memories  of  the  iMst. 

The  great  Spanish  philosopher,  Jose 
Ortega  y.  Gasset.  said,  "Our  age 
cannot  be  completely  understood  if  all 
the  others  are  not  understood.  It  is 
the  mission  of  history  to  make  our 
fellow  beings  acceptable  to  us.  The 
song  of  history  can  only  be  sung  as  a 
whole." 

Indeed,  Dr.  J.  Owen  Grundy,  citizen, 
patriotic  American,  community  serv- 
ant, historian,  sings  that  song.« 


SALUTE  TO  ANTHONY  "CHAP- 
PIE" POSILLIPO.  A  MAN  OF 
COBOdnMENT  AND  SERVICE 
FOR  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  YORK 
ur  THE  HOtrsE  of  bepbesentatives 

Thursday .  June  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Rye  in  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.,  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  and  privileged 
over  the  long  span  of  30  years  to  have 
enjoyed  the  great  talents  and  personal 
attributes  of  Anthony  "Chappie"  Po- 
sillipo  as  their  dedicated,  hard-worldng 
municipal  supervisor.  Chappie  Posil- 
lipo  is  now  retiring  after  serving  an  ex- 
traordinary 15  consecutive  terms  in 
office.  Certainly  the  length  of  his 
stewardship  for  the  people  of  Rye  is 
great  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
trust  with  which  he  has  been  held  by 
Rye  Town  in  particular,  and  so  many 
other  friends  everywhere.  I  want  to 
join  the  people  of  Rye,  my  fellow 
public  officials,  and  distinguished 
party  le&ders  in  extending  our  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  Chappie  for  a 
job  well  done,  and  our  best  wishes  to 
him  and  his  family  that  they  enjoy 
wonderful  and  healthful  retirement 
years,  filled  with  all  the  comfort  and 
security  for  which  Chappie  long  la- 
bored to  provide  in  Rye. 

Chappie  Posillipo  has  been  a  loyal 
and  caring  friend,  and  special,  colorful 
public  figure  for  the  constituents  who. 
with  pride  and  confidence,  kept  re- 
turning him  to  office.  Among  Demo- 
crats, and  as  observed  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Westchester  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  Chappie  Posillipo 
honors  the  Democratic  Party  by  being 
a  Democrat  and  a  leader  of  the  party. 
He  is  very  affectionately  seen  as 
having  been  a  builder,  first  by  actual 
trade  as  a  master  stone  mason,  and 
subsequently  and  ideally  as  a  builder 
of  dreams  and  accomplishments  for 
the  people  and  community  he  has 
been  devoted  to. 

Chappie  has  spent  his  life  building 
important  buildings,  such  as  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  He  has  built 
character  in  boys  through  sports  pro- 
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grams  anieh  u  the  Port  Chester  LltUe 
LcMEue.  He  has.  Just  as  meaningfully 
and  significantly,  huilt  communities 
through  creative  leadership  diiring  his 
M  years  as  supervisor  of  Rye  Town. 

It  is.  I  believe,  specially  indicaUve  of 
the  character  aind  virtue  of  this  man. 
to  laaow  of  his  unselfish  qjending  of 
time  and  effmts  to  help  the  children 
of  the  community.  When  the  Oirl 
Scouts  needed  help  in  building  a  new 
clubhouse.  It  was  Chappie  Posillipo 
who  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  labor  to  be  donated  for  con- 
Btructiim.  Likewise  as  the  original  or- 
gmntamr  and  later  president  of  Little 
League  Baafball.  Chappie  was  alwajrs 
in  there  fighting.  He  could  be  seen  4 
nights  a  week  at  Corpus  Christ!  Me- 
morial Stadium,  supervising  his  young 
chvgci.  keeping  score,  passing  the  hat 
for  the  ezpeoMS  of  his  teams,  chasing 
foul  balls,  getting  and  keeping  the 
field  in  shape,  and  attending  to  a 
myriad  of  other  important  details.  He 
is  a  genuine  hero  In  the  hearts  of  the 
over  300  youni^ters  that  enjoy  Little 
League  BasebaU  in  Port  Chester  and 
Rye  every  ball  season. 

Chappie  Posillipo  has  led  an  extraor- 
dinary life,  replete  with  special  distinc- 
tions and  honors.  In  his  early  years, 
he  wanted  to  be  a  priest  but.  in  keep- 
ing with  his  self-sacrificing  nature  and 
the  cinnmistances  of  the  time,  he  in- 
stead became  the  head  of  his  house- 
hold of  six  sisters  and  one  brother.  He 
had  naturally  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  becoming  a  master  stone- 
mason and  apprenticing  to  his  father's 
craft  fraternity,  local  48.  where  today 
he  still  serves  as  financial  secretary  of 
the  Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen 
Union.  He  was  to  become  a  leader  of 
his  union  and  the  first  of  the  labor 
delegates  in  the  worldwide  Rotary 
International.  Very  significantly, 
many  times  Chappie  has  used  his  me- 
diating abilities  and  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial relations  to  resolve  difficult 
labor  problems  in  Westchester. 

Throughout  all  his  yean  of  devotion 
to  the  oommimities  he  has  loved. 
Chappie  Posillipo  has  merited  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  of  mecial  honors  and 
awards,  the  lists  of  which  make  it 
almost  difficult  to  appreciate  all  the 
individual  attention  and  efforts  he  has 
given  to  so  many  organisations  which 
span  so  many  fields  of  endeavor.  His 
concerns  have  included  labor,  the 
rights  and  protections  of  postal  em- 
ployees, youth  assistance,  charitable 
causes,  dtisenship,  the  needs  of  the 
disabled,  business,  sports,  fraternal 
and  social  issues.  As  outstanding  ex- 
amples, in  1956  Chappie  recieved  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Outstanding  Citizen 
Award:  in  1961.  the  Boys  Town  of 
Naples  Achievement  Award:  1963.  the 
Don  Boaoo  Youth  Assistance  Citiiens 
Award:  1968.  ICan  of  the  Tear  of  the 
Westchester  County  Postal  Employ- 
ees, and  in  1978.  Man  of  the  Tear 
Award  of  the  Port  Chester-Town  of 
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Rye  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chappie 
Posillipo  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  civU  law  by  Mercy 
CoUege  in  1978.  In  1981.  he  became 
the  Paul  Harris  Fellow,  thereby  at- 
taining the  highest  Rotarian  Award 
granted. 

Chappie  Posillipo  has  to  his  credit 
an  astondshing  record  of  directorships 
and  memberships,  in  addition  to  chair- 
manships and  services  as  a  trustee. 
Again  he  is  widely  seen  among  civic, 
religious,  political,  labor,  and  sports 
groups,  «nd  again  it  is  difficult  to  be 
selective  and  yet  representative  among 
so  many  entities.  To  my  knowledge,  in- 
credibly. Chappie  is  presently  serving 
as  a  member  of  19  organizations:  is  a 
director  of  6.  a  trustee  of  4.  and  chair- 
man of  2.  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned herewith.  Such  dedication  and 
eiccellence  is  rare  anywhere.  Chappie 
Posillipo  Is  commissioner  of  the  Rye 
Town  Police  Department:  chairman  of 
the  Rye  Town  Park  Commission:  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Brooksville 
Engine  and  Hose  Co.;  director  of  the 
Day  Care  Council  of  Westchester,  di- 
rector of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of 
Westchester,  director  of  Village  Sav- 
ings Bank:  trustee  of  United  Hospital; 
trustee  of  Port  Chester  Public  Library: 
trustee  of  Corpus  Christi  Church,  and 
member  of  United  Way.  the  NAACP. 
the  Italian-American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, the  Elks,  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corp..  the  Supervisors  Associa- 
tion of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  and  the 
Association  of  Town  Supervisors. 

Chappie  was  responsible  for  build- 
ing, and  installing  the  lighting  system, 
at  Corpus  Christi  Memorial  Stadium. 
Also  to  his  great  credit.  Chappie  was 
instrumental  in  having  located  in  Rye, 
the  worldwide  headquarters  of  the 
General  Foods  Corp.  This  unique  addi- 
tion to  Rye,  N.Y.  is  scheduled  to  be 
opened  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  an  excep- 
tional man  of  extraordinary  talents 
who  has  given  so  much  of  himself  to 
so  many.  His  65  years  is  so  filled  with 
achievements  that  he  can  only  be  a 
very  great  inspiration  of  commitment 
and  service  to  all  of  us  here,  and  all 
who  have  the  very  great  fortune  of 
knowing  him  personally. 

On  a  pively  personal  note,  I  served 
with  Chappie's  brother.  Red  Posillipo. 
in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. Red's  service  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  New  York's  finest  was  also  re- 
flective of  deep  understanding  and 
compassion,  and  commitment  to  duty 
for  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
his  fellow  man. 

To  Chappie  Posillipo.  we  extend  our 
warmest  and  heartiest  congratulations 
on  his  outstanding  record  of  aocom- 
pUshments  for  the  people  he  has 
served  so  ably  as  friend  as  weU  as  su- 
pervisor, and  offer  our  best  wishes  for 
retirement  years  filled  with  all  that  he 
could  want  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
all  those  he  holds  dear.« 
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7%«rMiay.  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois,  lilr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  popular  recently  for  com- 
mentators to  write  about  the  growing 
expertise  of  the  Jmanese  and  our 
other  industrial  competitors.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  how  the 
United  SUtes  is  losing  its  competiUve 
edge,  and  it  has  been  easy  for  many 
people  to  lose  sight  of  American  prod- 
ucts which  remain  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence by  which  all  others  are 
Judged. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  9t>- 
peared  in  the  March  1983  issue  of 
Vanity  Fair.  It  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
several  examples  of  American  industri- 
al excellence. 

As  the  article  demonstrates.  Illinois' 
17th  Congressional  District  boasts  of 
two  world  renowned  industrial  manu- 
facturers—Deere  &  Co.,  and  CaterpU- 
lar  Tractor.  Both  Deere,  headquar- 
tered in  Moline.  111.,  and  Caterpillar, 
which  draws  a  sizable  portion  of  its 
labor  force  from  the  17th  District, 
have  international  reputations  baaed 
on  their  high  quality  machinery. 
Before  we  extoll  foreign  products  at 
the  expense  of  American  goods.  I  en- 
courage our  colleagues  to  note  the  ex- 
ample set  by  these  two  enterprises. 

Similarly.  America's  agricultural 
abundance  remains  one  of  its  chief 
strengths.  And  soybeans  are  one  of 
America's  strongest  export  products. 
Bureau  County,  111.,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  producers  of  soybeans 
In  the  Nation,  and  I  encourage  our  col- 
leagues to  rememlier  these  contribu- 
tions when  we  consider  agricultural 
legislation. 

First,  thk  Good  News 
(By  Peter  Psaaell) 
Radial  tires  from  Akron  don't  fall  apart 
anymore.  They  finally  figured  out  how  Mi- 
chelin  does  it  It's  O.K.  to  buy  a  Quasar  TV 
aoembled  in  Illinois,  but  only  because  the 
company  Is  run  by  a  Japanese  conflomer- 
ate.  Once  so  proud  of  "Made  in  USA," 
Americans  are  now  torn  between  envy  for 
the  quality  of  foreign  goods  and  fear  that 
they  wiU  lose  their  Jobs  to  striving  Koreans 
or  Brazilians.  Plainly,  some  things  tiave 
gone  sour.  But  it  Is  as  myopic  as  it  Is  fash- 
ionable to  assume  that  efficiency  and  excel- 
lence are  dying  virtues  on  this  side  of  the 
oceans.  Consider  a  small  sample  of  indus- 
tries tliat  work  very,  very  well  In  very  Amer- 
ican ways. 

It  doesn't  look  like  much:  unprocessed,  it 
doesn't  taste  like  much  either.  But  the  soy- 
bean is  the  cheapest  sintf  e  source  of  protein 
and  fat  on  earth.  And  tlianks  to  favorable 
growing  conditions  and  an  efficient  market- 
ing system.  America  rtnmlnat«>  world  pro- 
duction. 

Last  year  American  fanners  grew  about 
140  billion  pounds  of  soybeans,  65  percent 
of  the  world's  output  and  more  than  twice 
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as  much  as  ia  1970.  Tlie  boom  is  easy  to 
figure.  For  the  impoverished  two-thirds  of 
the  wortd  the  soylwan  is  a  bolwaik  against 
malnutrition,  pnipplylng  protein  unavailable 
from  wheat  or  rice.  The  rest  of  us  use  the 
fat  content  for  margarine,  eookinc  oil.  and 
industrial  proAucts,  then  feed  the  protein  to 
animals.  A  bit  more  than  half  of  the  U  JL 
crop  is  sold  ibroad.  making  aoybeans  our 
single  ouMt  valuable  export  Will  aoylican 
exports  go  th^  way  of  can  and  sted?  Only  if 
the  sun  stops  shining  on  the  IflMlssippi 
Valley,  or  the  wortd  loses  its  taste  tot  tofu 
or  grain-fed  beef. 

Howard  Hughes.  Sr.,  made  his  fortune  by 
developing  a  better  drill  bit  for  <^  and  gas 
wells.  His  son  diversified  into  aiipUnes.  Las 
Vegas,  and  paranoia,  but  the  puldieiy  owned 
Hughes  Tool  Company  of  Houston  still 
makes  about  four  drill  bits  out  of  every  ten 
sold  worldwide. 

Such  bits  dcai't  resemble  the  sort  you  stidK 
in  the  Black  ft  Decker  to  mount  the  kitchen 
cabinets.  Take  the  J-11  model  In  the  7%- 
inch  size,  which  costs  about  $3,700.  Com- 
monly used  for  cutting  deep  wells  through 
soft  rock  such  as  sandstone,  it  is  engineered 
to  operate  at  400  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
presence  of  corrosive  hydrogen  sulfide  wliile 
bearing  a  load  of  35.000  pounds.  Hughes 
manufactures)  drill  bits  in  eight  countries. 
The  core  technology,  though,  some  of  the 
fanciest  metallurgy  around,  is  still  almost 
purely  American. 

Japan,  say  oonsultants  who  have  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Tokyo,  has  found  the  Way: 
workers  who  identify  with  the  eorp(H«tion's 
success,  management  that  plans  for  the  long 
term.  The  consultants  could  have  saved 
plane  fare  by  going  to  Moline,  Illinois,  in- 
stead. That's  the  headquarten  of  Jolm 
Deere,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  farm 
machinery  in  the  world. 

Deere  uses  a  little  cash  and  a  lot  of  consid- 
eration to  maintain  good  will  on  the  assem- 
bly line,  because  tiiat  is  wliere  quality  con- 
trol is  made  o-  broken.  It  trades  high  dealer 
profit  margins  for  an  exceptional  commit- 
ment to  service,  because  farmers  gladly  pay 
for  machine  reliability.  And  the  company 
lias  invested  heavily  in  new  technology,  be- 
cause it  plans  to  be  here  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  The  payoff:  one-Uiird  of  the  world 
market  and  %  hammerlock  on  the  market 
for  machinery  used  on  large  family  farms. 

Consider  ttie  attractions  of  the  Titan  8820 
combine,  wtiich  picks  twelve  rows  of  com  si- 
multaneously; separates  the  Icemels  from 
the  cobs,  and  turns  the  rest  to  mulch.  It 
costs  $130,000,  so  only  the  successful  may 
plunge,  but  the  productivity  gains  are 
simply  incredble.  One  person  (plus  a  Titan 
8830)  can  harvest  one  million  pounds  of 
com  a  day,  a  Job  that  took  three  adults  with 
good  machinery  a  week  to  complete  in  the 
lOSOs. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Is  In  trouble,  but  It's 
nothing  a  little  steam  in  the  world  economy 
wouldn't  cuK.  The  C^at— home  folks  In 
Peoria  prefer  the  feline  Image  to  the  insect 
one— makes  earth-moving  machines.  High- 
performance,  durable  earth-movers  ttiat  sell 
everywhere,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
when  the  White  House  is  In  the  mood. 

The  DIO  tnactor  is  the  largest  tractor  in 
the  CaterpilMr  line  and,  at  $700,000,  the 
most  expensive.  A  lot  of  money  for  a  trac- 
tor, perti«ps.  but  then  the  DIO  is  some 
macho  dirt  pu^er.  Weighing  in  at  190,000 
pounds  and  equipped  with  a  700-horsepower 
diesei  engine.  It  can  do  half  again  as  much 
work  as  Its  predecessor.  And  that  apparent- 
ly convinces  the  people  who  count:  in  the 
six  years  since  it  was  Introduced,  the  DIO 
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has  captured  two-thirds  of  the  world  market 
for  super  heavyweights. 

Big  malfifrnmy  computers  built  In  Germa- 
ny and  Japan  can  track  airline  reservations 
or  manage  accounts  receivable.  Where  speed 
is  of  the  essence,  though,  only  the  "super- 
oompaters"  made  by  a  handful  of  American 
fitoa  wm  do.  Fastest  of  them  all:  the  $10 
million  Cray  Z-MP.  wtiich  Is  hand-assem- 
liled  by  Cray  Research  in  Minneapolis. 

Soperoomputers  are  made  from  the  same 
tiny  compcments  as  their  plodding  cousins. 
The  difference  is  in  the  design,  where  inge- 
nious tricks  shorten  the  time  it  takes  to  per- 
form arithmetic  operations  in  sequence.  The 
X-MP,  capable  of  150  million  calculations  a 
second,  solves  in  a  few  hours  problems  that 
would  take  a  few  weeks  on  the  largest  con- 
venUonal  machines. 

Some  fifty  of  Cray's  number  crunchers 
have  lieen  delivered  since  1976,  twenty  of 
them  to  Uncle  .Sam  for  nuclear-weapons 
design  and  unnamed  defense  applications. 
Others  map  oil  reservoirs,  forecast  weather, 
simulate  stresses  on  aircraft  designs.  Hita- 
chi and  Fujitsu  have  supers  on  the  drawing 
lioards.  Tet  supercomputer  design  is  just 
the  sort  of  small-term  innovation  that 
American  engineers  do  best.  For  at  least  the 
next  couple  of  years  the  only  supercom- 
puters around  will  be  American. 

Crystal  wine  glasses  sure  are  nice;  ditto 
seven  ctiannels  of  stereo.  But  the  main  busi- 
ness of  airlines  is  getting  you  there  quickly 
and  safely,  and  nobody  does  it  cheaper  than 
People  Express.  The  two-year-old  carrier. 
iMsed  in  plain  old  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
offers  plain  old  service  to  fifteen  cities  on 
the  East  Coast  for  alwut  the  same  cost  as 
Greyhound.  And  it  makes  a  profit. 

In  part  this  is  possible  because  there  is  no 
crystal  or  stereo;  there's  even  an  extra 
charge  for  Sanka.  Mostly,  though,  it's  be- 
cause People  Express  breaks  all  the  organi- 
sational rules.  There  are  no  ticket 
counters— you  pay  on  the  plane— and  few 
iMg^kge  handlers  because  checking  bags  is 
discouraged.  Employees  must  buy  stock;  the 
average  holding  is  about  $20,000.  And  every- 
body pitches  in.  On  some  days,  flight  at- 
tendants may  answer  reservation  tines. 
pQots  may  serve  as  dispatchers,  executives 
may  brew  coffee.  Even  the  fuel-efficient 
737s  work  overtime:  eleven  hours  a  day 
versus  an  industry  average  of  alwut  seven. 

To  develop  a  new  commercial  Jetliner 
costs  about  $1.5  billion,  a  sum  almost 
nobody  can  scratch  up  these  days.  There's 
more  to  Boeing's  preeminence  in  commer- 
cial aviation  ttian  a  deep  pocket,  though. 
The  Seattle  company  engineers  planes  as 
well  as  Its  European  rival.  Airbus  Industrie. 
The  guts  to  bet  the  corporation's  future  on 
a  single  project  means  it  can  put  new  de- 
signs in  the  air  first.  Efficient  management 
makes  them  cheaper  to  build. 

Since  the  747  went  into  service  in  1970. 
some  560  copies  of  the  world's  largest  com- 
mercial Jet  have  l)een  built  in  the  world's 
largest  factory  building.  With  the  design 
costs  long  written  off.  the  plane  is  now  a  big 
money-maker.  Boeing  intends  to  keep  it 
ttiat  way  into  the  next  century  by  offering 
updated  versions.  Seven  variants  are  flying. 
thus  far.  Including  the  SR  shuttle,  for  short 
hops,  and  the  SP.  a  smaller  model  ttiat  can 
fly  nonstop  from  New  York  to  Tokyo.  This 
year  Boeing  delivers  the  first  747-300;  its  ex- 
tended upper  deck  increases  seating  by  10 
percent. 

Wine  buffs  fuss  over  the  relative  virtues 
of  pricey  estate  bottlings  from  California 
and  Europe.  What  nol>ody  in  the  industry 
argues  about,  though,  is  America's  leader- 
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slilp  In  vin  ordinaire.  Gallo  Chablis  Blanc, 
the  best-selling  wliite  from  the  largest  vint- 
ner in  the  world,  symbolises  Uie  technlral 
and  nuuiagerial  revolution  In  wine  produc- 
tion. 

Even  at  a  discount  price  of  three  dollars  a 
magnum,  it  is  no  cheaper  and  sometimes  no 
tastier  ttian  the  competition  from  the  plains 
of  Spain  or  Italy.  The  difference  is  In  pre- 
dictability: Chablis  Blanc  bought  In  Miami 
last  Septemtier  will  taste  exactly  like  a 
bottle  from  Dallas  next  summer. 

Tills  follows  from  a  heavy  investment  In 
research,  quality  control,  and  marketing,  a 
strategy  now  l>elatedly  being  imitated  in 
Europe.  There  may  l>e  little  romance  alxnit 
it.  But  Gallo  knows  everything  alx>ut  grow- 
ing grapes  and  making  wine;  the  payoff  is 
virtually  guaranteed  success  In  an  Industry 
built  on  peril. 

A  decade  ago  it  was  the  dullest  of  indus- 
tries, secure  in  a  cocoon  of  government  reg- 
ulation and  old-boy  contacts.  But  deregula- 
tion, automation,  conglomeration,  and  Infla- 
tion tiave  severely  tested  Wall  Street's  bro- 
kerage houses.  None  tias  passed  with  tiigher 
marks  ttian  Merrill  Lynch. 

Sheer  size— the  financial  resources  to 
weather  change— partly  explains  the  compa- 
ny's success.  But  innovation  counts  too.  In 
1977,  for  example,  Merrill  Lynch  introduced 
the  Cash  Management  Account.  The  law 
says  the  CMA  is  a  brokerage  account,  but  It 
walks  and  talks  like  a  snappy  form  of  bank 
account.  Dump  your  stocks,  bonds,  and 
spare  cash  in  a  CMA.  The  cash,  accessible 
by  check,  earns  interest  in  a  Merrill  Lynch 
money-market  fund;  the  securities  liecome 
automatic  collateral  for  loans  through  a 
Visa  card. 

At  last  cotmt.  Merrill  Lynch  tiad  opened 
900.0<M)  CMAs  with  assets  of  over  $50  trillion. 
The  system  does  not  yet  tum  a  profit.  But 
CMAs  have  proved  a  powerful  lure  for  afflu- 
ent individual  accounts,  precisely  the  busi- 
ness Merrill  Lynch  needs  to  stay  on  top. 

So:  Does  bigness  lead  to  success?  There 
may  be  somettiing  in  it  for  Gallo  and  Mer- 
rill Lynch  but  hardly  for  People  Express. 
High  tech  means  a  lot  at  Cray  and  Hughes 
Tool  but  very  little  to  the  mighty  soybean; 
Jotin  Deere  is  conciliatory  toward  lalior; 
Caterpillar  goes  for  the  Jugular.  Wtiat  is  it. 
then,  that  explains  wtiy  some  American  en- 
terprises excel  wtiile  others  slide  toward  ob- 
livion? 

You  tell  me.o 


GLENN  A.  CRAMER  RECEIVES  HU- 
MANITARIAN OF  THE  TEAR 
AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OFCAUrORRU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  state- 
ment which  describes  the  fine  work  of 
Mr.  Glenn  A.  Cramer,  and  announces 
his  selection  as  Humanitarian  of  the 
Year  by  the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Al- 
ameda County. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Alameda 
County  has  named  Mr.  Glenn  A.  (Cramer  as 
the  seventh  Humanitarian  of  the  Year. 
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■Mh  year.  Uw  Sodety  conaiden  dttena 
who  bate  ettber  aaOe  a  lignlftcant  contri- 
bution to  htlr^"t  people  tn  making  a  dlf  f  er- 
enoe  In  the  Uvea  of  otben  leat  fortunate 
♦tiMt  tbemeelvea.  or  vbo  throughout  the 
yean  have  been   involved   In  supporting 


_„  being  an  early  supporter  of  the 

Seals  Society  of  Alameda  County. 

Mr.  Cramer  Is  a  staunch  benefactor  of  other 
Easter  Seal  Societies. 

In  addition,  for  many  years  he  has  been  a 
major  oontrfbutor  of  both  his  time  and  re- 
sources to  Children's  Hospital  in  Oakland, 
the  Boys'  Chib  of  both  Oakland  and  Palm 
Spring,  the  Sunnyhllla  Children's  Services 
In  San  Ansetano.  Calif  aula,  and  the  Hanna 
Boys  Center  tai  Sonoma.  California. 

Mr.  Cramer  is  an  outstanding  citizen  who 
has  given  unstlntlngly  of  his  time,  talent 
and  concern  for  the  advancement  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  our  community.* 
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Jobs,  the  CoDgrtBB  had  spedficaUy  re- 
pealed a  $500,000  cutoff  of  a  prior 
"Buy  American"  provtelon  when  we 
adopted  the  gas  tax  bUl.  StlU  the  ad- 
ministration tried  to  reimpose  it  by  ad- 
ministrative flat.  By  blocking  the  ad- 
ministration's actions,  we  save  20.000 
American  steel  Jobs  and  many  more 
steel-related  industries. 

I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  more 
•dminiBtration  initiatives  to  put  Amer- 
icans back  to  work.« 


REAOAN  ADMOnSTRA'nON  FI- 
NALLY TDRN8  AROUND  ON 
"BUY  AMERICA" 

HON.  DOUGWALGREN 

or  pnn(STi.vAinA 
ni  THE  Ronsc  or  RsraissiiTATrvcs 
ThuTsday.  June  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  WALQREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  approved  a  provision 
in  HJl.  3069,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  directing  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  implement 
the  "Buy  American"  provisions  of  the 
1982  gas  tax  bill  in  which  Congress 
clearly  required  all  highway  projects 
funded  by  the  gas  tax  revenues  to  use 
American  products.  This  provision. 
alCHOg  with  pressure  from  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus,  has  apparently  fi- 
nally got  the  administration  "off  the 
dime."  resultinc  in  a  call  and  letter  to 
my  offices  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  announcing  their  re- 
versal of  the  administration's  refusal 
to  enforce  the  "Buy  American"  re- 
quirements as  Congress  directed  them 
to  do. 

We  all  should  be  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  creaUng  Jobs  in  American  in- 
dustries and  has  recognized  that 
American  tax  dollars  should  be  spent 
in  America.  But  it  is  a  sad  comment  on 
the  intransigence  of  Reagan  appoint- 
ees that  it  took  so  much  effort  just  to 
get  this  administration  to  obey  a  "Buy 
American"  provision  in  the  law. 

Congress  direction  was  clear  Reve- 
nues generated  by  the  gas  tax  bill  used 
for  highway  reindr  and  construction 
should  be  used  to  buy  American  prod- 
ucts. For  some  convoluted  reason,  the 
administration  saw  it  in  the  national 
interest  to  buy  imported  rather  than 
American  products.  By  regulation, 
they  tried  to  exempt  all  bridge  and 
road  contracts  totaling  less  than 
$450,000.  That  accounts  for  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  number  of 
projects  and  10  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  provisions  in  generating 


INCOME-DEPENDENT  STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE  CAN  AID  STU- 
DENTS WITHOUT  INCREASING 
FEDERAL  DEFICITS 

HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OP  wiscoiisnt 

ni  THx  Housx  or  sxraxsnrrATivis 
Thunday,  June  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26 
I  introduced  H.R.  3176.  the  Income- 
Dependent  Education  Asisistance  Act 
of  1983.  Identical  legislation.  S.  1386. 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body. 
An  outline  and  the  complete  text  of 
the  bill  may  be  found  at  page  S7655  in 
the  CoNGUSSiOHAL  RacosD  of  May  26. 
This  bipartisan  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  supplemental  student  loan 
program  that  would  entail  little  or  no 
taxpayer  subsidies. 

IDEA  would  l>e  an  important  source 
of  loan  capital  to  students— particular- 
ly those  in  graduate  school— in  a  time 
of  increasing  education  costs  and  in- 
creasing burdens  on  students  and  their 
families  who  must  meet  these  costs. 
Annual  repayment  amounts  under 
IDEA  vary  with  annual  income  of  bor- 
rowers. Borrowers  whose  higher  in- 
comes reflect  a  higher  return  on  their 
investment  in  education  would  share 
part  of  that  return  with  all  IDEA  bor- 
rowers by  making  higher  annual  loan 
payments  and  possibly  paying  higher 
effective  interest  rates  on  their  loans, 
thereby  funding  lower  effective  rates 
paid  by  the  lower  income  borrowers. 

There  are  subsidies  in  IDEA,  but 
they  would  be  targeted  to  those  who 
need  relief  from  educational  debt  bur- 
dens: Those  with  low  postschool  in- 
comes. These  subsidies  are  related  to 
ability  to  pay.  and  their  cost  is  covered 
by  charging  a  premium  above  the 
standard  IDEA  interest  rates  on  loans 
held  by  those  with  high  postschool  in- 
comes. Despite  the  high-income  premi- 
um, the  highest  effective  interest  rate 
charged  on  IDEA  loans  would  be  less 
than  that  on  unsecured  personal  loans 
in  the  private  market.  Thus,  those 
who  anticipate  high  future  incomes 
would  not  be  discouraged  from  partici- 
pating. 

Higher  education  represents  in  part 
consumption:  an  education  yields  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  a  higher  quality 
of  life  for  the  student.  Yet  education 
also  represents  an  investment.  Stu- 
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dents  are  Investing  in  human  capital, 
and  they  expect  returns  on  their  in- 
vestments in  the  form  of  higher  future 
inccMnes.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  graduate  education,  the  fi- 
nancing of  which  is  the  primary,  but 
not  exclusive,  focus  of  IDEA. 

Under  IDEA,  the  Govenunent  backs 
such  investments  in  human  capital 
and  in  exchange  receives  a  participat- 
ing interest  in  the  returns  to  that  cap- 
ital. In  effect,  students  borrow  against 
their  future  income  streams.  On  an  in- 
dividual basis,  students  cannot  finance 
education  this  way  because  they 
cannot  pledge  their  human  capital  as 
collateral  and  each  individual  cannot 
guarantee  a  particular  level  of  return 
on  his  or  her  investment.  But  collec- 
tively financing  education  loans  on  the 
basis  of  pooled  risk  and  return  on  in- 
vestments can  be  a  sound  governmen- 
tal approach  to  student  aid.  The  spe- 
cifics of  the  IDEA  program  take  that 
sound  approach  from  theory  to  prac- 
tice. 

IDEA  allows  a  student  to  borrow  up 
to  $2,500  per  year  for  an  undergradu- 
ate education  or  $10,000  per  year  for 
graduate  education  (or  the  costs  of  at- 
tendance, whichever  is  less).  There  is  a 
lifetime  limit  of  $40,000.  Borrowing 
under  other  title  IV  student  loan  pro- 
grams would  count  against  IDEA 
annual  and  lifetime  limits.  Most  un- 
dergraduates eligible  for  OSL  loans 
would  probably  choose  the  subsidized 
rates  of  OSL  rather  than  the  income- 
dependent  rates  of  IDEA.  At  the  grad- 
uate level,  IDEA  borrowing  limits  are 
twice  those  of  OSL,  so  past  and  cur- 
rent GSL  borrowers  as  well  as  those 
not  eligible  for  GSL  loans  should  find 
IDEA  an  attractive  source  of  loan  cap- 
ital. 

A  student  applies  for  an  IDEA  loan 
through  his  school,  and  the  school 
sends  machine-readable  lists  of  appli- 
cants to  the  Department  of  Education. 
For  new  borrowers.  Education  would 
establish  computerized  accounts  by 
taxpayer  identification  number.  Inter- 
est is  charged  on  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  each  account  annually  at  the 
average  91-day  T-bill  rate  for  the  year 
plus  2  percent.  An  annual  statement  is 
mailed  to  the  borrower  informing  him 
of  the  status  of  his  obligations. 

Upon  leaving  school  and  entering  re- 
payment, borrowers  determine  their 
annual  repayment  amounts  in  con- 
junction with  the  fUing  of  their  indi- 
vidual income  tax  returns.  The  proce- 
dure would  be  similar  to  that  used  by 
self-employed  individuals  who  pay 
social  security  taxes  through  the  IRS. 
IDEA  loan  collection  will  be  Just  a  one 
line/one  form  addition  to  something 
that  IRS  ah^ady  does.  Although  the 
IDEA  bill  uses  the  IRS  for  collection 
of  repayments,  with  less  efficiency, 
this  could  also  be  done,  using  verified 
form  1040  information,  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  SLMA.  or  even  the 
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whole  SLMA/State  guarantee  agency 
structure. 

Various  tix  preference  items  are 
added  to  adjusted  gross  Inoome  as  cur- 
rently defined  in  the  Tax  Code.  A 
simple  chart  with  income  on  one  axis 
and  account  balances  on  the  other  in- 
dicates the  amount  of  repayment  due. 
IDEA  payments  will  have  the  same 
status  as  personal  income  taxes  due. 
and  are  payable  through  estimated  tax 
payments  or  additional  withholding 
from  wages.  As  is  currently  the  case, 
borrowers  would  be  subject  to  no  pNi- 
altles  for  underpayment  of  taxes  due, 
indudUig  IDEA  payments,  as  long  as 
they  have  withheld  at  least  as  much  as 
their  tax  llstoility  the  previous  year  or 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  amotmt  owed 
in  the  current  year.  The  IRS  would 
have  the  authority  to  collect  delin- 
quent IDEA  payments.  This  collection 
mechanism  will  reduce  default  rates 
by  making  Avoidance  of  payment  more 
difficult  Itie  income-adjusted  pay- 
ments that  require  smaller  annual 
payments  fer  lower  inoome  borrowers 
will  also  reduce  defaults. 

There  is  a  seperate  IDEA  repajrment 
chart  for  e«ch  class  of  taxpayer,  that 
is.  single.  Joint  return,  and  so  forth.  A 
student  borrower  would  know  what  his 
annual  repayment  obligation  will  be 
for  any  i^ven  combinatiim  of  account 
balance  and  future  income  leveL 
Therefore,  creditors  would  be  able  to 
adjust  theit-  estimates  of  disposable 
income  for  the  purpose  of  making 
auto  loans,  mortgages,  or  other  exten- 
sions of  credit.  Uncertainty  over  edu- 
cational dekt  burden  would  not  deter 
other  lending. 

The  charts  are  based  on  an  assumed 
average  interest  rate  of  10  percent  and 
a  base  amortization  period  of  12  years 
at  an  income  of  between  $26,150  and 
$31,450  for  single  people  and  $32,550 
and  $40,500  for  Joint  returns.  Thus, 
people  in  those  income  ranges  will  pay 
off  their  loans  in  about  12  years  if  the 
interest  actually  charged  to  their  ac- 
counts; that  is.  T-bill  plus  2  percent, 
averages  1$  percent  per  year.  The 
actual  payment  at  the  above  income 
levels  is  $1,468  per  $10,000  of  account 
balance.  As  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing charts,  lines  1  and  2,  the  annual 
payment  per  $10,000  of  account  bal- 
ance at  any  other  income  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  $1,468  by  the 
progressivity  factor  for  that  income 
level.  The  progressivity  factors,  rang- 
ing from  0.429  to  1.5.  are  derived  from 
ratios  of  post-1983  marginal  tax  rates 
for  different  categories  of  taxpayers. 
Thus  the  progressivity  inherent  in  the 
IDEA  annual  repayment  formula  is 
based  on  that  found  in  ordinary 
income  tax  rate  schedules. 

Several  other  principles  govern  re- 
payment. First,  no  one  is  charged 
more  than  15  percent  of  income  in  any 
year.  Second,  borrowers  are  excused 
from  all  further  obligation  when  they 
have  paid  off  their  loans  at  the  stand- 
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ard  Interest  rates;  that  is.  T-bill  plus  2 
percent,  or  upon  death,  disability,  or 
the  completion  of  30  years  of  repay- 
ment. Everyone  must  make  the  annual 
payment  required  for  his  income  level 
for  at  least  12  years  imless  the  loan 
has  been  repaid  earlier  at  1.5  times  the 
standard  T-bill  plus  2-percent  interest 
rates. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  repay- 
ment system,  then,  are:  First,  annual 
repayment  amounts  that  are  progres- 
sive with  respect  to  income  and  direct- 
ly related  to  individual  borrowing  his- 
tory, second,  standard  interest  rates  of 
T-bill  plus  2  percent,  third,  a  12-year 
miwiniiitn  repayment  period  modified 
by  a  buy-out  interest  rate  of  1.5  times 
the  standard  rate,  fourth,  a  15  percent 
of  Inoome  cxp  on  annual  payment  obli- 
gations, and  fifth,  forgiveness  of  re- 
m^iptng  debt  after  a  30-year  maximum 
repayment  period.  Together,  these  ele- 
ments produce  a  system  in  which  lx>r- 
rowers  face  an  income-dependent  slid- 
ing scale  of  effective  interest  rate 
charges  on  their  IDEA  obligations. 

Since  IDEA  loan  repayments  are  di- 
rectly related  to  ability  to  pay.  the 
system  is  extremely  flexible.  It  auto- 
matically reschedules  loans  in  the 
event  of  unemployment,  career 
changes,  periods  of  child  care,  or  other 
causes  of  income  fluctuation.  It  offers 
protection  to  the  person  who  might 
hesitate  to  pursue  a  degree  l)ecause 
she  is  luisure  that  her  education  in- 
vestment will  pay  off.  It  also  enables 
an  expensively  educated  person  to 
choose  a  low-paying  job  for  a  short 
time  or  permanently  without  undue 
hardship.  For  example,  a  young  doctor 
could  choose  to  practice  community 
medicine  in  a  poor  rural  area  without 
haviitg  tUs  education  debts  push  him 
into  a  suburban  specialty  practice. 

A  logical  way  to  finance  a  program 
like  IDEA,  whose  returns  are  delayed 
but  secure,  is  through  the  sale  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  bonds.  The  IDEA 
proposal  uses  the  E>epartment  of  Edu- 
cation and  State  guarantee  agencies 
backed  up  by  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Agency  (SLMA)  to  collect  loan 
request  estimates  from  schools,  seU 
the  bonds,  and  channel  the  proceeds 
to  students  through  their  schools.  The 
general  form  of  these  bonds  would  be 
specified  by  the  Treasury.  I  believe 
that  zero-coupon  bonds  sold  at  their 
discounted  value  and  requiring  no 
^mnimi  interest  payments  to  tmndhold- 
ers  would  he  an  appropriate  financing 
vehicle.  The  bonds  would  l>e  repaid 
upon  maturity  from  the  IDEA  loan 
trust  fund.  The  trust  fund  will  grow  as 
borrowers'  aimual  payments  are  chan- 
neled into  it.  When  the  initial  zero- 
coupon  l)onds  come  due.  the  trust 
fund  could  pay  them  off. 

The  scale  of  these  bonds  would  not 
affect  the  capital  nuu-kets  unless  total 
Investment  in  higher  education  were 
Increased  by  the  program  itself  or  the 
program  increases  other  consumption 
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and  reduces  savings.  Higher  education 
is  primarily  a  capital  investment  In 
terms  of  the  sources  of  funds  used  to 
finance  it  If  the  education  financed 
by  IDE^  were  not  paid  for  with  IDEA 
Ixmds,  the  capital  would  come  from 
other  sources,  either  governmental  ap- 
propriations, personal  savings,  or  pri- 
vate lending  institutions. 

The  IDEA  program  should  not  re- 
quire significant  general  revenue  sub- 
sidies. 

First,  there  is  up  to  a  2-percent  dif- 
ferential between  the  cost  of  capital 
and  the  standard  interest  rate  charged 
to  borrowers,  depending  on  the  form 
of  IDEA  bonds.  This  should  cover  ad- 
ministration and  losses  due  to  bank- 
ruptcy, default,  death,  or  disability. 

Second,  as  repayments  are  future 
income  tax  obligations,  losses  due  to 
bankruptcy  or  default  shoiild  be  negli- 
gible. There  is  also  less  cause  for  de- 
fault since  payment  burdens  decrease 
automatically  with  any  decline  in 
income. 

Third,  the  higher  effective  interest 
rates  charged  higher  income  borrow- 
ers offset  the  forgiveness  provisions 
that  effectively  reduce  interest  rates 
paid  by  lowest  income  borrowers.  Be- 
cause IDEA  borrowing  ulll  be  primari- 
ly at  the  graduate-student  level,  the 
incomes  of  IDEA  borrowers  as  a  group 
would  be  higher  than  those  of  the  gen- 
eral, or  even  the  college-educated,  pop- 
ulation. IDEA  does  ca^  the  effective 
interest  rate  faced  by  high-income  bor- 
rowers at  a  level  that  is  below  that 
which  they  would  pay  on  a  commercial 
loan.  The  modestly  higher  effective  in- 
terest rates  faced  by  liigher  income 
borrowers;  for  example,  up  to  12.25 
percent  for  a  married  couple  with  a 
constant  $50,000  income  during  repay- 
ment will  not  discourage  than  frtun 
electing  the  IDEA  option. 

Participation  by  future  high-income 
earners  is  encouraged  by  the  absence 
of  any  means  test  in  the  IDEA  pro- 
gram. Students  from  higher  income 
families  tend  to  have  higher-than-av- 
erage  incomes  once  they  join  the  work 
force.  Under  IDEA,  they  will,  on  aver- 
age, pay  higher-than-average  effective 
interest  rates  and  allow  IDEIA  to 
l>etter  cross-subsidize  borrowers  with 
low  incomes.  The  lack  of  a  means  test 
also  simplifies  administration  of 
IDEA. 

The  subsidies  incorporated  in  IDEA 
are  carefully  controlled.  The  T-bill 
plus  2  percent  interest  rate  charged  on 
IDEA  loans  makes  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  purposes  of  noneduca- 
tional  investments  or  purchases  un- 
likely. Compare  the  abuses  of  the  GSL 
program  that  led  to  a  reinstatement  of 
means  testing.  AU  l>orrowers  make  at 
least  a  minimum  annual  payment. 
Very  few  will  qualify  for  forgiveness  of 
any  IDEA  loan  principal,  although 
their  effective  interest  rates  may  be 
below  T-bill  plus  2  percent  For  single 
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UzpAyen,  even  $15,000  earners  with 
mudmum  account  balances  up  to 
$33^a  pay  off  their  loans  in  19  years 
at  8  percent— if  8  percent  is  the  T-bill 
plus  2  percent  rate  over  that  period— 
and  will  have  paid  effective  interest  of 
9.75  percent  at  the  end  of  30  years— if 
the  T-bill  plus  2  percent  rate  has  been 
above  9.75  percent— at  which  time  re- 
n^^jfiiny  IDEA  debt  would  be  canceled. 
At  $30,000  income,  the  maximum 
^nniiAi  payment  of  $4,500  will  amor- 
tise a  $31,510  balance  over  12  years  at 
10  percent  interest  and  cover  10  per- 
cent Interest  payments  on  up  to  a 
$45,000  loan  balance.  The  15  percent 
of  incrane  cap  on  annual  payments 
would  not  result  in  much  subsidy  at 
this  level— only  automatic  reschedul- 
ing and  extension  of  repayment  obli- 
gations. Even  at  a  $10,000  income,  the 
annual  payment  of  $798  on  a  $10,000 
account  balance  results  in  an  effective 
interest  rate  of  7  percent  over  30 
years;  only  when  the  account  balance 
exceeds  $10,949  at  this  imcome  level 
does  the  subsidy  further  reduce  the  In- 
terest rate.  IDEA  does  not  give  anyone 
a  free  ride,  only  an  easier,  custom-tai- 
lored one  that  recognizes  ability  to 
pay  for  Government-supplied  capital. 

Of  course,  a  major  influence  on  the 
balance  of  IDEA  will  be  the  average 
levels  of  interest  rates  in  the  economy 
over  the  long  term.  Here  again,  IDEA 
employs  a  conservative  assumption  in 
basing  the  repayment  tables  on  an  as- 
sumed average  interest  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. This  rate  impUes  91-day  T-biU 
rates  of  8  percent.  This  is  consistent 
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with  current  economic  projections.  In 
historical  terms.  8  percent  is  a  high 
level.  If  91-day  bills  average  8  percent 
over  the  next  30  years,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  been  doing  a  very  poor 
Job  of  managing  the  economy.  If  T- 
bills  average  a  point  or  two  less,  bor- 
rowers' accounts  will  be  clutfged  only  8 
or  9  percent  interest,  and  borrowers 
will  repay  their  loans  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
T-bills  go  over  12  percent,  fewer  bor- 
rowers will  repay  at  the  actual  cost  of 
IDEA  loan  capital,  since  no  more  than 
14  percent  interest  can  be  charged  to 
borrowers'  accoimts— the  same  limit 
that  now  exists  in  the  ALAS  and 
PLUS  programs.  To  that  extent,  bor- 
rowers are  protected  against  runaway 
inflation  and  all  taxpayers  will  retain 
an  interest  in  keeping  IDEA  unsubsi- 
dized  by  supporting  responsible  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy.  In  general,  both 
the  Government  and  IDEA  borrowers 
will  reap  the  rewards  of  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation. 

IDEA  provides  for  consolidation  of 
other  title  IV  student  loans,  including 
GSL's  and  NDSL's.  This  provision 
allows  borrowers  under  those  pro- 
grams, at  their  option,  to  convert  their 
other  loans  into  IDEA  loans  in  order 
to  receive  IDEA'S  extended  payment 
terms  and  15  percent  of  income  annual 
payment  ceiling.  This  voluntary  deci- 
sion would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terest subsidies  of  other  loan  programs 
but  a  reward  of  more  manageable 
annual  payments.  The  potential  bonus 
to  the  Government  would  be  a  recap- 
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turing  and  elimination  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  subddiae  the  ocmverted  loans. 

IDEA  is  a  carefully  crafted  proposal 
that  can  meet  a  pressing  need  for  addi- 
tional higher  education  financing  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  open  to 
all.  extremely  flexible,  and  targets  as- 
sistance equitably  to  those  who  most 
need  it  in  the  amount  that  they  need 
it.  While  it  may  appear  complicated  in 
its  statutory  form,  the  complex  provi- 
sions create  a  relatively  simple  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  both  in- 
dividual borrowers  and  the  agencies 
that  would  administer  IDEA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  IDEA 
serious  consideration,  both  in  its  cur- 
rent form,  and  as  a  framework  for  in- 
tegrating other  higher  education  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs.  IDEA'S 
progressive  repayment  scheme  does 
not  require  the  use  of  an  unsubsidized 
T-bill  plus  2  percent  interest  rate:  any 
other  rate  could  also  be  used  as  a 
means  of  directing  larger  or  smaller 
subsidies  to  those  with  greater  or 
lesser  need.  Fellowships,  grants,  for 
giveness  provisions,  or  other  tech- 
niques could  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  IDEA.  The  targeted  subsidies  of 
IDEA  offer  savings  relative  to  a  flat 
subsidized  rate  that  ignores  future 
earnings,  and  that  savings  could  assist 
in  the  funding  of  other  student  assist- 
ance mechanisms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  chart  of  IDEA  repay- 
ment Information. 
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•  Mr.l  OILMAN.  Mr.  Bfieaktsr,  today  I 
am  introdudng  legliitttion  which  is  of 
importataoe  to  our  Nation,  and  to  our 
vegetable  growers  in  particular.  My 
commodity  surtax  measure  ii  designed 
to  be  imposed  for  limited  perloda  and 
only  when  agricultural  imports  are  in- 
juring a  specific  commodity  for  a  cer- 
tain week.  For  that  weeli,  a  surtax  is 
triggered.  If  thore  is  no  impact  on 
market  prices  during  the  following 
week,  then  no  surtax  would  be  applied. 

Importation  of  certain  vegetable 
commodities  into  American  markets 
during  periods  of  heavy  volume  of  U.S. 
production  usually  results  in  economic 
injury  to  our  domestic  producers 
through  reduced  produce  prices.  The 
declared  value  of  a  ahb«nent  at  the 
point  of  entry  into  the  United  States 
often  is  not  accurate.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  provide  a  temporary 
surtax  on  commodities  from  time  to 
time  when  increased  volume  of  im- 
ports is  prestmied  to  have  resulted  in 
decreased  domestic  market  prices.  My 
legislation  requires  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  monitor  certain  affect- 
ed commodities  to  determine  from 
volume  and  benchmark  prices  the 
extent  of  economic  impact  on  our  do- 
mestie  growers.  Should  injury  be  de- 
termined for  a  qDedf led  commodity,  a 
surtax  system  can  be  put  into  place, 
and  the  surtax  would  be  collected  by 
customs  officials  at  the  liorder. 

The  commodiUes  this  legislation 
proposes  to  monitor  include:  Cab- 
bages, carrots,  celory.  lettuce,  red  and 
yellow  storage  onions,  potatoes,  and 
radishes. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the 
surtax,  a  "l>enchmark  price"  for  each 
vegetable  category  will  be  determined, 
and  ^ould  tte  computed  for  each 
month  within  the  applicable  mai^et- 
ing  season.  85  percent  of  the.  average 
monthly  market  price  for  d<»nestic 
and  ^nported  articles  for  the  same 
month  during  the  S6-month  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  for 
which  the  computation  is  made.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  the  benchmark  price  is  abnormal- 
ly high  or  low  due  to  harvest  vari- 
ation*, then  a  computation  can  be 
made  that  equals  90  percent  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  market  price  for  that 
categf ry  for  the  same  month  during 
the  6#-month  period  immediately  pre- 
cedint  the  month  for  which  the  com- 
putation is  made. 

In  determining  the  maiket  price  of 
imported  commodities,  under  this  bill, 
the  sales  price  of  imported  articles  at 
the  three  terminal  markets  having  the 
heaviest  volume  of  Imports  of  the  arti- 
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de  being  monitored  would  be  consid- 
ered. 

My  legislation  allows  the  Secretary, 
upon  petition,  to  add  any  classification 
of  froh  vegetables,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  concludes  that  economic 
injiu7  is  being  caused  or  threatened  to 
the  U.S.  producers  of  that  commodity. 

During  the  maiketing  season,  the 
listed  commodities  would  be  monitored 
weddy.  but  if  determined  that  the  av- 
erage maiket  price  paid  does  not  equal 
90  percent  of  the  average  price  for 
that  c^evory  for  that  week  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  3  years,  then  the 
Secretary  can  designate  that  vegetable 
as  depressed,  and  monitoring  contin- 
ues on  a  daily  basis  for  the  prices  paid 
for  articles  in  that  category  as  well  as 
monitoring  on  a  weekly  basis  the 
volume  of  inverted  articles  in  that 
category  that  are  sold  in  terminal  mar- 
kets. If  the  average  market  price  is 
below  the  benclmiaik  price  for  that 
category,  and  if  the  volume  exceeds  by 
5  percent  the  volume  of  the  same  im- 
ported article  sold  in  a  terminal 
market  during  the  equivalent  week  5 
years  ago.  the  stuiax  is  established. 

The  weeldy  monitored  terminal 
market  price,  when  found  to  be  below 
the  benchmark  price.  wiU  be  subtract- 
ed from  the  benchmark  price,  and  this 
difference  will  be  added  to  the  previ- 
ous week's  average  price  difference,  if 
any.  that  is  lielow  the  l)enchmark 
price  in  order  to  determine  the  sulise- 
quent  week's  surtax  amount. 

After  a  surtax  lias  been  implement- 
ed, and  the  average  weeidy  monitored 
price  is  found  to  be  atmve  the  bench- 
maik  price,  the  previous  week's  surtax 
will  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of 
this  difference  in  order  to  calculate 
the  surtax  for  the  following  week. 

The  surtax  for  that  vegetable  com- 
modity would  be  in  effect  for  180  dajrs, 
and  could  be  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tfUT  for  another  90  days  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  conditions  are  still  the 
same. 

There  will  be  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  there  will  be  no  surtax.  During 
other  weeks,  a  surtax  will  be  in  place. 
The  importing  country  will  be  notified 
as  soon  as  findings  are  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
surtax  will  be  collected  at  the  border. 

The  problem  of  imports  imdercut- 
ting  American  prices  affects  almost 
every  industry.  The  vegetable  industry 
is  not  immune,  and  has  been  suffering 
severely.  American  producers  of  fresh 
vegetables  receive  no  subsidies  what- 
ever from  our  Government,  while 
many  of  our  trading  partners  subsidize 
their  growers  nearly  every  step  of  tlie 
way.  Trying  to  find  American  grown 
carrots  in  the  Northeast  is  extremely 
difficult.  I  am  imformed  that  New 
York  State  only  has  one  carrot  pro- 
ducer left,  and  other  States  are  losing 
family  farms  year  after  year. 

I  lielieve  that  this  proposed  agricul- 
tural surtax  system,  modeled  after  an 
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existing  sjrstem  of  one  of  our  trading 
partners,  is  a  fair  method  of  ensuring 
that  Imported  vegetables  and  potatoes 
do  not  further  erode  our  agricultural 
economy.  The  American  farmer  is 
among  our  Nation's  most  vulnerable 
entrepreneurs,  continually  confronted 
with  the  hazards  of  droughts,  floods, 
pestilence,  surplus  crops,  etc  Unsubsi- 
dized. it  takes  our  farmos  years  to 
recoup  their  losses  from  any  natural 
disaster.  Their  plight  is  made  worse  by 
the  cmslaught  of  imported  commod- 
ities that  undercut  their  prices.  This 
surtax  system  will  provide  needed 
reUef .  and  will  be  utilized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  only  when 
needed. 

Ml.  Speaker.  I  request  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  in  full  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  re- 
questing prompt  hearings  and  ask  my 
colleagues  for  their  support.  Together, 
by  adopting  this  proposal,  we  can 
secure  relief  for  the  American  vegeta- 
ble and  potato  farmer. 

KM.  3193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  at 
RepretentaMvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fresh  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Trade  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "article"  means  a  specific 
vegetable  category  commodity  entered  Into 
trade  in  a  terminal  market. 

(2)  The  term  "benclunark  price"  means, 
with  respect  to  articles  in  a  vegetable  cate- 
gory, a  price,  computed  for  each  month 
within  the  applicable  marketing  season, 
that  equals— 

(A)  85  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
market  price  for  domestic  and  imported  ar- 
ticles in  that  category  for  the  same  month 
during  the  36-month  period  immediately 
preceding  the  month  for  which  such  compu- 
tation is  made:  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  considers  that  the 
benchmark  price  computed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  abnormally  high  or  low  because 
of  harvest  variations.  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age monthly  market  price  for  dtNnestic  and 
imported  articles  in  that  category  for  the 
same  month  during  the  60-month  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  for  v^Uch 
such  computation  is  made. 

(3)  The  term  "imported  articles"  means 
articles  that  have  been  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "market  price"  means  the 
sale  price  at  which  imported  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  are  bought  and  sold  in 
the  course  of  trade  at  the  three  terminal 
markets  having  the  heaviest  volume  of  im- 
ports of  such  articles.  The  market  price 
shall  be  based  on  such  quantity  of  measure 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "marketing  season"  means 
the  marketing  season  in  the  United  States 
for  vegetables,  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  kind  like  those  in  a  vege- 
table category,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(6)  The  term  "SecretaiV"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
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(T)  Tlie  tcm  "tomlnal  market"  means  « 
nvketlnc  are*  in  the  United  States  at 
which  ■"^jwif  shipments  of  Imported  articles 
In  a  Tccetabie  eatetory  are  Introduced  into 


(•)  The  term  "recetaUe  category"  means 
each  of  the  f<rilowinc  classlflrstkms.  identi- 
fied by  reference  to  the  appropriate  item 
m^iwhwrn  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  VJS.C.  1102).  of  vegeta- 
blea.  tf  trerti: 

(A>  Cabtaces  provided  for  in  item  135.30. 

(B)  carrots  provided  for  in  Items  135.41 
and  135.42. 

(C)  Celery  provided  for  In  items  135.60 
*»»  135.61.  _,.^ 

(D)  Lettuce  provided  for  in  Items  136.60 
and  136.61.  ^    ^ 

(E)  Red  onions  and  yellow  onions,  of  the 
type  produced  for  storage  holdings,  provid- 
ed for  in  item  136.93. 

(F)  Potatoes  provided  for  in  items  137.25. 
137.26. 137.28.  and  137.29. 

(O)  Radtahes  provided  for  In  Item  137.40. 
The  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
may  add  for  the  duration  of  a  maiketinx 
seaaui  any  classification  of  fresh  vegetable 
provided  for  in  sudi  Schedules  as  a  vegeU- 
bie  category  If  a  United  States  producer  of 
vegetables  of  that  kind  peUUrais  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  addition  and  the  Secretary 
condudes  that  economic  injury  is  being 
caused  or  threatened  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  articles  in  that  category  after  ap- 
plying the  criteria  In  sections  3  (a)  and 
(bX2). 

Sac.  3.  (a)  During  each  week  of  the  mar- 
keting seastHi.  the  Secretary  shall  monitor 
the  market  prices  paid  for  articles  In  each 
vegetable  category.  U  the  Secretary  finds, 
on  the  basis  of  such  mmlUHing.  that  the  av- 
erage market  i»1ce  paid  for  articles  In  any 
vegetable  category  during  a  week  does  not 
equal  90  percent  of  the  average  price  for 
such  category  for  such  week  In  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  3  years,  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  5  working  days,  publish  notice  there- 
of in  the  Federal  Register  designating  that 
vegetable  category  as  a  depressed  vegetable 
category. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles In  each  vegetable  category  designated 
as  a  depressed  vegetable  category  under  sub- 
section (a>— 

(1)  monitor  on  a  daily  basis  the  market 
prices  paid  for  articles  in  such  category;  and 

(2)  monitor  on  a  weekly  basis  the  volume 
of  imported  articles  in  such  category  that  Is 
sold  in  commerce  at  terminal  markets. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  mMiitoring  required  under  sub- 
aecUon  (b>  regarding  a  vegetable  category 
that  Is  depressed,  that- 

(1)  the  average  market  price  for  articles  in 
that  categtny  for  any  week  in  the  marketing 
season  was  below  the  benclmiark  price  for 
such  category,  and 

(2)  the  volume  of  imported  articles  in  that 
category  that  was  sold  in  commerce  at  ter- 
minal markets  during  such  week  exceeds  by 
5  percent  or  more  the  volimie  of  Imported 
articles  In  that  category  sold  at  terminal 
markets  during  the  equivalent  7-day  period 
in  calendar  year  1978; 

the  imported  articles  in  that  vegetable  cate- 
gwy  shall  be  presumed  to  be  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  economic  injury  to 
United  States  producers  of  like  vegetables. 

sac  4.  (aNl)  Within  2  working  days  after 
ir«^«^  a  determination  under  section  3<c> 
regaidliw  Imported  articles  In  a  vegetable 
category,  the  Secretary,  by  publication  of 
noOee  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register,  shall 
(A)  ianie  notice  of  such  determination,  and 
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(B)  Tfti'Tf*'*'  a  surtax  period  for  such  cate- 
gory which  shaU  be  the  180-day  period  com- 
mencing on  the  next  Thursday  which  occurs 
not  leas  than  5  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  determination  was  made.  The  Secre- 
tary f***"  at  the  time  of  such  publication 
notify  the  exporting  countries  of  articles  in 
such  category  of  such  establishment 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  a  surtax 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  by 
an  additional  90  days  if  he  determines  that 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  initial  180-day  surtax  period  are 
still  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  initial 
period. 

(bXl)  There  U  imposed  on  all  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  to  which  a  determination 
under  section  3(c)  appUes  that  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  during  each  week  within  the  surtax 
period  a  surtax  for  ttiat  week,  the  amount 
of  which  siiall  be  computed  on  a  weekly 
basis  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
market  prices  and  benchmark  prices. 

(2)  A  surtax  imposed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purpoees  of  the  customs 
Uws  as  a  duty  which  Is  in  addition  to  any 
other  duty  imposed  on  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  of  articles  in  the 
vegetable  category  concerned. 

(cX  1)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  The  term  "compuUtion  period"  means 
the  7-day  period  that  ends  on  a  Wednesday 
In  the  tao  weeks  before  the  week  In  which  a 
surtax  week  b^ins. 

(B)  The  term  "surtax  week"  means  each 
7-day  period,  beginning  on  a  Thursday,  that 
is  within  a  surtax  period  established  uitder 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  surtax  imposed  under  subsection 
(b)  for  each  surtax  week  on  imported  arti- 
cles within  a  vegetable  category  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  average  daUy  market  price  paid 
during  the  applicable  computation  period 
for  articles  in  such  category,  and  the  appli- 
c^le  benchmark  price  for  such  article,  as 
follows: 

(A)  If  there  Is  no  difference  between  such 
market  price  and  benchmark  price— 

(I)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  siutax 
week  if  no  surtax  is  in  effect  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week:  or 

(ID  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  surtax,  if  any,  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(B)  If  such  market  price  is  below  the 
benchmark  price,  the  surtax  for  the  siutax 
week  shall  be— 

(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween such  prices,  if  there  is  no  surtax  in 
effect  for  the  immediately  preceding  surtax 
week,  or 

(ID  an  amount  equal  to  such  difference 
plus  the  amount  of  any  surtax  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(C)  If  such  market  price  exceeds  such 
benchmark  price- 
CD  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 

week  If  no  surtax  is  in  effect  for  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week,  or 

(ii)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  surtax  in  effect  for  the 
immediately  preceding  surtax  week  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  (but  not 
below  sero). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  under 
paragraph  (2)  the  surtax  to  be  imposed 
during  the  first  surtax  week  In  any  surtax 
period,  a  surtax  shall  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (2XB)  on  the  basis  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  under  section  3(cXl) 
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on  the  imported  articles  conoemed  and  such 
surtax  shaU  be  treated  as  being  In  effect 
during  the  week  before  such  first  surtax 
week. 

(d)  The  Secretary  sbaU  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  surtax,  or  ab- 
sence thereof,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  each  surtax  week  within  the 
surtax  period  established  for  a  vegetable 
category.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  levy  and  collect  any  such 
surtax  so  certified.  Including  the  require- 
ment of  additional  bond  to  sectire  payment 
of  a  surtax. 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  each  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  aM>roprlate 
to  carry  out  this  Acts 


CALIFORNIA  FIRM  DONATES 
9.000  COMPUTERS  TO  CALIFOR- 
NIA SCHOOLS 


HON.  FORinEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUKMinA 
IH  THB  HOt;SC  or  RSPRCSKHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  2, 1983 

•  Ut.  STARK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  last  ses- 
sion I  introduced  H.R.  5573.  to  encour- 
age the  donations  of  personal  comput- 
ers to  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
During  the  97th  Congress,  the  Com- 
puter Contributions  Act  received 
broad  bipartisan  support  and  on  Sep- 
tember 22  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 323  to  61.  Unfortunately, 
after  being  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  legis- 
lation failed  to  reach  the  Senate  floor. 
I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  this  ses- 
sion as  H.R.  701.  with  80  cosponsors 
and  have  confidence  in  its  passage  this 
year. 

In  my  home  State  of  California, 
there  exists  a  similar  law  which  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  for  the  donation  of 
computer  equipment  to  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  This  law  is  provid- 
ing classrooms  in  California  with  com- 
puters that  otherwise  they  could  not 
afford. 

Apple  Computer  has  Just  announced 
its  "Kids  Can't  Wait"  program  which 
will  donate  complete  computer  sys- 
tems to  approximately  9.000  California 
public  and  private  schools. 

This  program  will  be  a  great  step 
toward  giving  California's  kids  the 
hands-on  Itnowledge  of  computing, 
that  they  will  need  for  tomorrow's  Job 
market.  Technology  is  fast  changing, 
and  it  wiU  take  a  strong  Joint  effort  by 
all  the  participants— including  teach- 
ers, students,  and  the  States  computer 
ironing  centers  to  keep  our  schools  at 
the  leading  edge  of  technology.  Apple 
is  strongly  committed  to  playing  a  key 
role  in  this  partnership:  together,  they 
can  make  real  progress. 

There  have  been  several  recent  re- 
ports describing  the  downward  course 
education  has  taken  in  this  country.  It 
is  my  desire  to  make  Congress  aware 
of  one  good  example  that  has  been 
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happnlng  in  education— Apple's  com- 
puter program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  dooely 
monitoring  this  California  tax  incen- 
tive program.  Apple  Computer  is  the 
third  company  to  inttltate  a  donation 
program  in  Calif onila.  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard aad  IBM  have  begun  programs  to 
put  computers  in  Calif <nrnia'8  schools. 
Clearer,  computer  oomponies  are  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  this  type  of 
chantfe  in  the  Tuc  Code.  We  are  now 
watching  how  tlieae  computers  win  be 
used  and  whether  they  can,  in  fact, 
help  improve  the  quality  of  learning. 
The  information  we  learn  can  be  ap- 
pUed  to  BJeL.  701  and  HJl.  3098  to 
insure  a  national  program  that  is  effi- 
cient and  effective.  This  is  federalism 
at  its  best,  in  which  a  State  can  serve 
as  a  Uboratory  for  the  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  the 
State  legislators  who  developed  this 
program  and  to  the  companies,  such  as 
Apple,  Hewlett-Packard,  and  IBM. 
who  are  responding  to  it. 

Following  is  additional  information 
on  the  Apple  Corp.'s  "Kids  Can't 
Wait"  program: 

Apfu  CoMPom  Co.  "Kn>s  Car't  Wait" 
FactShsei 

Donation  Package:  AK>le  //e  Cranputer. 
Monitor.  Disk  Drive.  Apple  Logo  Software, 
1083-84  Sterling-Swift  Educational  Software 
Directory.  iU>plesoft  Basic  Programmers 
Reference  manuals,  software  discount  cou- 
pons from  major  publishers.  Brochures  on 
computer  useage  in  schools  published  by 
the  International  Council  for  Computers  in 
Education. 

Warranty:  Standard  90-day  service  war- 
ranty on  all  components.  "AppleCare" 
Carry-In  Service  Plan  available. 

Eligible  schools:  Public  K-12  schools.  Tax 
exempt  private  schools  with  enrollments  of 
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over  100  K-12  students.  State-oertiOcated 
private  tas-exempt  special  education 
schools.  Selected  schools  operated  by 
County  Offices  of  Education. 

Schedule: 

May  II:  Kids  Can't  Walt  Program  an- 
nounced. Information  mailed  to  school  dis- 
trict superintendents.  County  Superintend- 
ents and  private  school  administrators.  Let- 
ters are  also  mailed  to  9.000  Apple  designat- 
ed schools. 

May  12-June  10:  Administrative  officers 
send  ^ple  a  list  of  schools  they  approve  to 
receive  a  computer  system. 

June  20:  Apple  mails  orientation  certifi- 
cate to  each  eligible  school. 

June  22-Sept.  30:  An  individual  frtm  each 
school  redeems  a  certificate  at  an  Apple 
dealer  and  attends  orientation  session. 
Apple  ships  computer  system  to  schooL 

September  30:  Completion  of  Kids  Can't 
Wait  Program. 

Product  will  be  shipped  within  30  days  of 
certificate  redemption.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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The  HouM  met  at  10  ajn. 
The  Chaplalii.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.    DJ>..    offered    the    foUowlnt 


DtWIne 


Oradoua  God.  we  are  ever  grateful 
for  Tour  unending  merdea  whleh  sus- 
tain us  day  by  day.  We  are  thankful 
that  Tou  provide  support  when  we 
feel  weak,  comfort  when  we  face 
sorraw.  and  hope  at  times  of  difficulty. 
Hdp  us  to  be  aware  of  Tour  blessings. 
O  Lord,  that  we  wUl  not  take  for 
granted  the  Joys  and  opportimities 
that  are  ours,  but  rather  live  each  day 
with  a  prayer  to  Tou  in  appreciation 
for  aU  the  gifts  of  life.  In  Tour  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  8FSAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
linw>wlln|ii  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  apiwoval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  standi  apiwoved. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  %)eak- 
er.  pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I 
AmmamA  %  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  questkm  was  taken:  and  the 
Spmker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEN8ENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  potot  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  laesent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  283,  nays 
21.  answered  "i»esent"  3.  not  voting 
12S.  as  follows: 
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Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed  her  vote 
from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The   result   of   the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


D  1020 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

BCr.  BdCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  disthigulBhed  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week,  pulicular- 
ly  if  there  are  any  changes  beyond 
what  was  announced  yesterday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  yield, 
the  program  for  next  week  is  as  it  was 
announced  yttterday. 

We  will  come  in  at  noon  on  Monday 
and  we  will  have  seven  suspensions. 
There  are  two  additional  suspensions 
that  were  not  annoimced  yesterday. 
They  are  H.R.  9,  the  Florida  WUder- 
ness.  and  H.R.  2477,  the  Alabama  WU- 


a  Thk  tymbol  wpcMcno  tlie  tunc  of  day  during  dw  Houm  pcocccdingi,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2KI7  p.in. 
•  This  "ballet"  tymbol  identifies  ttatcments  or  inscrtioas  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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demess.  Recorded  votes  on  those  sus- 
pensions wUl  be  postponed  until  the 
end  of  the  day  Monday. 

Af^  we  have  debated  the  suspen- 
sions we  plan  to  take  up  HJl.  SUS, 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appnvrlatloos 
Act  We  do  not  expect  to  be  aUe  to 
finish  that  on  Monday  and.  therefore, 
would  expect  to  ftadsh  it  on  Tuesday, 
after  considering  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  wHl  meet  at  10  o'clock  and 
would  plan  to  take  up  the  State.  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priations, the  Treasury-Postal  apmo- 
priations,  and  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions. 

There  will  be  votes  expected  next 
Frldi^,  but  we  would  adjourn  by  3 
o'clock,  as  we  plan  to  do  today.  We 
plan  to  be  finished  by  3  o'clock  today. 
We  will  continue  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill  wtUeh  was  begim  yes- 
terday. It  seems  unlikely,  thne  betaig 
some  seven  amendments  pmding  at 
the  desk  by  the  latest  count  of  which  I 
was  advised,  that  we  would  be  able  to 
finish  it  in  time  to  take  up  the  State 
Department  authortaUon  bUl  as  we 
earlier  had  planned  to  do.  aswiming 
the  completion  of  the  legislative  w 
propriatlon  biU  in  a  thndy  way.  But 
unlos  that  should  happen  earlier 
than  I  expect,  we  will  not  try  to  take 
up  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion today. 

If  good  luck  should  prevail  and  we 
should  conclude  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  by  noon  or  some  such 
time,  then  we  would  go  to  the  State 
Departmait  authorisation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  on  the  votes  on  Monday? 
^^11  those  suspension  votes  come  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  did  I  hear  the  gen- 
tleman say,  or  Immediately  after  de- 
bating those  suspenskms? 

tSt.  WRIGHT.  Suspension  votes  will 
be  at  the  end  of  the  day.  That  Is  in 
order  to  facilitate  plans  of  Members 
who  are  having  a  difficult  time  getting 
back  f rmn  far  distances.  We  would 
hope  that  there  might  not  be  any  im- 
mediate votes  afto:  our  convening  at 
12  Unless,  perhaps,  sraneone  inrivts  on 
a  vote  on  approval  of  the  JoumaL 
There  might  conceivably  be  a  vote  on 
going  into  the  Conunlttee  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  on  substantive 
matters.  untU  we  get  to  the  point  of 
considering  amendments  to  the  oiergy 
and  water  appropriations  bill,  there 
would  be  no  votes.  It  is  Impossible,  of 
course,  to  determine  how  many  such 
amendments  there  mlg^t  be.  But  we 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  6,  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
■ak  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

Ttoa  SPEiAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Kattor).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lie,  there  was  always  a  mouthful  of 
aoKp  to  wash  it  out. 

At  age  86  she  is  currently  on  her  way 
to  attend  her  65th  college  reunion  at 
Swarthmore  College. 

lify  brother,  Tom,  who  lives  in  Sierra 
Madre,  Calif.,  and  my  sister,  Andrea, 
who  lives  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Join  me 
in  expresitog  to  her  how  proud  snd 
grateful  we  all  are,  what  she  has  done 
for  us,  how  proud  we  are  of  the  way 
she  has  led  her  life,  and  we  hope  that 
some  of  her  fine  qualities  might  have 
rubbed  off  on  lu. 

I  am  talking  about  my  mother, 
Katherine  Virginia  Davis  Price  Olin,  a 
great  lady. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KATHERINE 
VmOINIA  DAVIS  PRICE  OUN 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  OUN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  hope 
you  will  show  me  a  little  forbearance 
here.  My  talk  is  short  but  important, 
and  I  will  try  to  finish  in  the  allotted 
time. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
lady.  She  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
and  lived  in  Chicago  and  Kenilworth, 
m.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Boca 
Raton.  Fla. 

Her  great  uncle,  Henry  Gassaway 
Davis,  was  the  first  \3S.  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  He  Uved  in  Elklns. 

In  1916,  as  a  student  at  Swarthmore 
College,  this  lady  joined  the  women's 
suffrage  movement  and  worked  hard 
for  that  movement,  and  appeared  in 
parades. 

In  1924,  in  Kenilworth,  she  Joined 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
became  a  leader  in  the  league  in  Cook 
County,  HI. 

All  her  life  she  has  promoted  good 
and  effective  government  at  all  levels. 
She  has  worked  to  preserve  our  natu- 
ral resources  and  she  has  worked  hard 
to  preserve  the  beauty  in  this  country 
and  she  still  does  so  today.  She  has  all 
her  life  shown  total  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  all  men  and  women,  and  she 
has  worked  for  the  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  receive  respect  and  equal  op- 
portunity. 

Of  all  the  values  in  her  life,  she  has 
always  put  honesty  and  truthfulness 
first. 

When     speaking     about     spending 


EL  SALVADOR  LIKE  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Madam  Speaker, 
would  it  not  be  nice  if  the  State  De- 
partment, with  its  words,  would  say 
that  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  de- 
veloping pretty  much  the  same  as  did 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  with  its 
actions,  would  say  that  it  is  not.  ratho- 
than  the  other  way  around. 

My  father  says  there  are  too  many 
people  making  history  who  have  never 
studied  history. 


D  1030 


IS  WAR  HERO,  M.  SOT.  ROY  P.. 

BENAVIDEZ.     TO     BE     DENIED 

DISABILITY  BENEFITS? 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Madam  Speaker,  today, 
all  of  us  should  be  aware  of  the  sad 
plight  of  M.  Sgt.  Roy  P.  Benavides. 
who  has  been  denied  Us  social  securi- 
ty disability  benefits. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  state  some  facts 
in  this  case:  Benavidea,  a  former 
Green  Beret,  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  at  least  eight  other  Green 
Berets  after  he  sustained  severe 
wounds  in  the  abdomen,  bat^  Uiigh. 
head,  and  arms  and  being  clubbed  by, 
an  enemy  soldier;  unable  to  bend,  lift 
heavy  objects  or  stand  for  a  long 
period:  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
by  President  Reagan  in  February  1981. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Is  this  the  way 
to  treat  a  disabled  war  hero?  If  it  were 
not  for  brave  people  like  Sgt.  Roy  Ben- 
avldez,  would  we  have  the  freedoms 
that  we  enjoy  today?  What  lessons  are 


his  children  learning  about  our  democ- 

Slf^llS^JSir-^^ISJISf^t^o^J^unTS  mokershrhillSiW^'b^n  tteht  asl  racy  from  this  heartless  acOon?  How 

SSL^™,rr^JSSKSSS^eI.SS  Sd?  life  with  her  lui  never  been  easy  many  other  veterans  are  caught  to  a 

!2f ™^^^SJS22SSnS  o?f»S^  but  we  always  knew  where  we  stood,  similar  situation  but  have  not  received 

and  water  »P5«»l>rtf«ons  on  that  day  ^^^„g^er  ^|  ^id  anything  bad,  there  the  publicity  Sergeant  Benavides  1^ 

and  vote  on  thrai  toward  the  end  of  ^^^  always  the  hairbrush  to  be  appUed  to  order  to  fight  this  crael  ruling?  FI- 

the  day  on  Mimday.  ^  ^^^  backsides,  and  if  we  ever  told  a  naUy,  Sergeant  Benavldez  was  there 
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him.  Where 


ADMINISTRATION  SHOWS  CAL- 
LOUS DISRBOARD  IN  BENAVI- 
mZCASK 


(Mr.  WISE  aiked  and  was  glren  per- 
mlHhm  to  addrwi  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remaito.) 

Mr.  WISB.  Madam  Speaker,  let  me 
aandate  mjradf  with  the  remarki  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Sergeant 
Roy  BenaYtdCB  la.  Indeed,  a  victim  of 
this  administration's  callous  disregard 
for  human  dignity. 

Hla  being  removed  from  the  social 
security  dtaabOlty  rolls  makes  him  just 
one  of  300,000  who  have  been  thrown 
Into  the  cold  under  the  guise  of  flscal 
icapoosibillty.  The  difference  is  that 
Sergeant  Benavldcs  Is  a  Medal  of 
Honor  recipient.  The  President,  In 
fact,  pinned  it  on  him  personally. 

The  House  Aging  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  Just  concluded  the 
second  in  its  series  of  fleld  hearings 
into  these  arbitrary  and  unfair  cut- 
backs. Our  findings  are  staggering. 
One  woman  told  of  her  husband  who 
terminated  from  disability,  suffered 
tluwe  heart  attacks.  His  fourth  was 


went  up  B  points  last  numth  when 
overaU  unemployment  was  dropping. 

Tet  yesterday  this  House  voted  not 
to  discuss  an  amendment  dfelgnfd  to 
help  that  very  group  of  Americans.  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
yesterday  that  would  pennlt  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  to  have  regulatory 
discretion  to  give  more  minority  young 
people  Jobs,  real  Jobs,  and  yet  this 
House  voted  not  to  even  consider  that 
amendment. 

Who  really  wants  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed? Who  has  real  compassion  for 
those  who  suffer  the  most?  Look  at 
yestCTday's  vote  on  allowing  the  com- 
mittee to  rise  rather  than  consider  a 
Jobs  amendment  Those  who  voted  yes 
on  that  motion  were  voting  for  more 
unemployment. 


The  White  House  has  placed  the 
blame  on  Congress  for  the  fate  of  Ser- 
geant Benavides.  Another  admlnlstra- 
tkm  offlcal  says  the  President  has 
taken  a  perscmal  Interest  In  the  war 
hero's  case. 

WQl  the  President  also  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
many  thousands  who  suffer  pain  and 
anguish,  much  like  Sergeant  Benavi- 
des? 

Sergeant  Benavides  saved  American 
lives  from  the  hostUe  government  in 
Vietnam.  Through  public  awareness  of 
his  misfortune,  he  may  again  save 
more  American  lives— but  this  time 
frmn  his  own  Government. 


UM 


OFFERINO  OF  JOBS  AMEND- 
MENT THWARTED  IN  TESTER- 
DAY'S  ACTION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Us 
rrmarks )    

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
received  some  good  news  cm  the  tmem- 
ployment  front  this  morning.  The 
number  of  unemployed  Americans 
dropped  again  last  month.  The 
number  is  still  far  too  high,  but  it  is 
getting  better. 

Why  does  the  figure  r«nain  as  high 
as  it  Is?  One  reascm  is  that  there  are 
particular  groups  of  Americans  with 
hovrendously  high  unemployment  in 
their  ranks.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  minority  youth  is  nearly  SO 
percent,  and  among  minority  males  it 


A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  and  was  happy  to  see  that 
Secretary  Baldrige  and  our  Secretary 
of  Trade.  BID  Brock,  have  agreed  that 
we  do  need  a  Department  of  Trade. 
This  Department  of  Trade  wiU  be  in 
lieu  of  our  Commerce  Department  and 
will  coordinate  all  of  our  trade  objec- 
tives. As  our  markets  are  becoming 
more  and  more  intemationaliaed.  I 
think  we  can  all  see  the  need  for  this 
Department. 

Senator  Roth  in  the  other  body  and 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bomcsa)  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  help  promote  and 
establish  this  department. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  all 
will  have  a  chance  to  study  the  legisla- 
tion and  to  cosponsor  the  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  Con- 
gress will  consider  in  this  session. 

Trade  will  be  an  Issue  of  more  and 
more  significance  to  the  United  States 
and  all  nations.  Jobs,  our  standard  of 
living,  our  economic  well-being  are  all 
going  to  resolve  more  and  more 
around  trade. 


The  Post  further  reported  that  Mr. 
CoiLBO  said  his  party  is  compromising 
with  the  President  in  foreign  affairs 
because  such  oomi»tmilse  "destroys" 
f(»eign  affairs  as  "an  issue— that  may 
not  be  a  bad  strategy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  rardy  do  I  comment  aa 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  party, 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  no  choice. 

If  Mr.  CoiLHO  indeed  speaks  for  his 
party  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee.  I 
must  say  he  does  a  disservioe  to  the 
many  patriotic  Democrats  who  sup- 
port the  President's  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies. 

They  do  not  do  so  for  political  gain. 
They  do  not  do  so  as  part  of  a  cam- 
paign strategy.  They  do  so  out  of  love 
for  their  country  and  of  sincere  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  strong  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ccmunend  those  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  are  supporting 
the  President  when  they  feel  inclined 
to  do  so. 


THE  WILLIAMSBURG  SUMMIT 

(Without  objection.  Mr.  KUchkl  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ills  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  that  our  col- 
league. Mr.  CoBLHO.  has  charged  that 
everything  in  the  recent  Williamsburg 
siunmit  was  directed  toward  public  re- 
lations. 

The  Post  reported  that  Mr.  Coslho 
said  "ruefully"  that  "a  President 
dominates  the  news."  Let  me  say  the 
leaders  of  the  Western  World  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  assessment 
that  this  was  a  PR  affair. 


PROPOSED      AMENDMENTS      TO 
LEGISLATIVE  AFPROPRIA- 

'nONSBILL 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  we  will  be  con- 
sidering seven  amendments  to  the  leg- 
islative appropriations  bill.  They  are 
moderate  amendments.  None  is  draco- 
nlan. 

They  are  meant  to  address  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  the  deficit,  and  they 
speak  in  words  louder  than  Just  the 
amount  they  save  this  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 
They  set  an  example  for  our  country. 
They  tell  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
that  we  in  the  House  are  willing  to  ad- 
dress our  own  problems,  to  eliminate 
our  own  waste,  and  to  address  our  own 
abuses. 

With  several  exceptions,  these 
amendments  provide  for  5-percent  in- 
creases over  last  year.  The  goal  that 
the  committee  announced  in  its  report 
was  for  the  same  level  of  increase.  The 
amendments  are  meant  to  provide  in- 
creases in  our  expenses  but  only  mod- 
erate ones. 

ISx.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  the 
Members  in  the  Chamber  will  take  the 
time  to  examine  those  smendments 
because  they  are  meant  as  a  positive 
input  for  the  legislative  process. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

Idr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  3135) 


maktig  appropriations  for  the  leglda- 
tive  branch  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
SQ»tember  30, 1904.  and  for  other  pur- 


IftMkley 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pbask).  The  quesUon  is  on  the  motiim 
offeeed  by  the  gentleman  bom  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Psno). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SpcMiker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeu«d  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Gfeieak- 
er,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  vxo  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301.  nays 
10.  answered  "presmt"  1.  not  voting 
120.  as  follows: 

[Rod  Mo.  1S5] 
TEAS-301 

Aekefman  DeWkw  Hunter 

Hyde 
Jacob* 
Jettonk 


Moody 
IfOare 

lCoortie*d 


Mniphy 

Mmthm 

Mycn 

NMeiier 

HMd 

HOwak 

O'Brien 

Oakw 

ObenUr 

Obey 

CHln 

Oitli 

Oiley 

FMkard 

Purii 


Pattenon 
Paul 


Andi«ws(HC) 

Andi«wi(TX) 

AnniSMlo 

AnUway 

AppMgmte 

Aretitr 


Dowdy 


Duitin 
Dvyer 
Dyaon 
auiy 


Jonc*(IIC> 

JOBM<OK) 

Kaptur 


Paany 

Feridna 

Petri 

Plekle 

Poftcr 

RahaU 

Ratdiford 

Ray 

Remda 

Reid 

Ridae 

Rinaldo 


Coata 
Dorsan 


Sainted 


Bartktt 


(CA> 
(OK) 


Kemp 
KOdee 


Oren 


Roberta 
Robtawoa 
Rodino 
Roe 
Roemer 
Rogeia 
Roae 

RoatenkowsU 
RoUi 
Roukena 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Savace 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Seheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulae 
Schumer 
Setbertlng 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Simon 
Skeen 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (HE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solais 
Spratt 
Staggers 
-  Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 

NAYS-10 

Hartnett 
Uijan 
McDonald 
Ritter 


Sundqulat 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taoke 

Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA> 

Thomas  (OA) 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waimian 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zabloeki 

Zsdiau 


Sensenbrenner 
Solomon 
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was   an- 


Kogovack 


Bendett 

Bere«ter 

BeUmne 


(lA) 
(n.) 


L«FlBlee 


AuCoin 


PeWhan 
Peiiara 


LatU 
Leath 
Lehman  (CA) 


Herman 
BevlU 
Blaggi 
Booker 


Levin 


BOO^ 

FW) 

Levttas 

Bolaad 

nippo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bryant 

Boot 

Foley 

Urincrton 

Carney 

Bonfer 

FDtd(MI) 

Loeffler 

Chandler 

Faid(TN) 

LaiW(LA) 

Chapirie 

Bon  ber 

Ftank 

Uiag(MD) 

Cheney 

Bow  r 

Ftaoklln 

Lott 

Clay 

Breiiui 

Ftaqoa 

Lowery(CA) 

Coelho 

Britt 

OcideMon 

Lowry(WA) 

OoUlns 

Brooks 

Geka* 

Lukcn 

Conte 

Brotufield 

Oepliaidt 

y,^fyyHti^ 

Conyers 

Brown  ((X» 

OibboiiB 

Lnngrcn 

BrostaUl 

OCbBMB 

Mack 

Craig 

Burton 

QUIBIMil 

MadCay 

Crockett 

Byron 

Oooaaks 

Madlgaa 

Daniel 

CansibeU 

OoodUng 

Mairiott 

Dellums 

Carper 

Otay 

Martin  (Oi) 

Derrick 

Can- 

Orean 

Martin  (HO 

Dickinson 

ChaPpeU 

Ouaritti 

MatMil 

DUon 

Oundenoo 

MantNiles 

Downey 

Clli«er 
CM«inan(MO) 

Han.  Ralph 

MaaaoU 

Dymally 

Ban.  8am 

Mt<?andlfw 

CoMnan(TX) 

lff.i^Pfjp« 

MeOoakey 

Fields 

Congble 

HaMBarachmldt  MoOoilum 

Florio 

Cooper 

HaiTtaoB 

MeCuidy 

PogUetU 

Coushlin 

t^mti»,mr 

MeDade 

Fttrsythe 

Coutter 

HWnf 

McBwen 

Fowler 

Coyae 

Heitel 

MfW^'g*' 

R^cnscl 

Craae.  Daniel 

Hilar 

McKeman 

Prwt 

Craae.  Philip 

Hlllto 

McNttlty 

Oarete 

D'Ataoura 

IXipMi.. 

MIehfel 

Gaydos 

DanBemeyer 

Hofton 
Howard 

MIknIiki 
Molar  (CA) 

QUekman 

Dul> 

HOyor 

Miner  (OH) 

Oovb 

WaUbmtA 

MIneU 

deUOana 

MIntah 

So  the 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING— 120 

Gore 

Oradison 

Oramm 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

MarUnec 

McCain 

McOrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 


Owens 

Panetta 

Pashajran 

Pepper 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

Quillen 

Range! 

Richardson 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Scelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith,  Denny 

Spence 

StOermain 

Stra.tton 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 


Nichols 
Niebon 


Wortley 
Toung  (AK) 


The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

n  THI  OOmOTTB  OF  TBS  WHOUi 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiue  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3135.  with  Mr.  nx  la 
Garza  in  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  CTom- 
mittee  rose  on  Thursday.  June  2.  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  beginning  on 
page  3.  line  19.  had  been  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  Are  there  any 
amendments  in  order  \mder  clause 
2(c).  rule  XXI? 

AMBmnmrr  oFrasBD  it  ul  auaa 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

SPBCIAL  AHD  SBUCT  (X>MMITRB 

Tat  salaries  and  expenses  of  special  and 
select  (»mmittees  authorized  by  the  Houae. 
$44,000,000. 

The  CHeriL  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  HJt.  3135  offered  by  Mr. 
QtcBBa:  On  page  5,  line  17.  strike  out 
"$44,000,000"  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,600,000". 

BSr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRECKj.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  special  and  select 
committee  f imding. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bUl  as  it 
is  presently  drafted  there  is  $44  mil- 
lion planned  for  select  and  special 
committee  funding.  Now.  as  I  read  the 
activities  of  select  and  special  commit- 
tees the  total  funding  last  year  for 
select  and  special  committees  spent 
was  only  $2.7  million.  This  represents 
imder  the  language  of  this  biU  as  it  is 
presently  drafted,  if  I  am  correct,  a 
2,000  percent  increase,  because  there 
is  no  representation  that  anything 
other  than  special  and  select  commit- 
tees are  covered  by  this  language. 

Now.  it  is  possible  that  the  bOl  is  in- 
accurate: that  there  is  supposed  to  be 
included  in  here  some  other  form  of 
funding  that  this  $44  million  is  going 
to  be  spent  on.  but  with  all  the  money 
we  spend  on  staff  around  here  I 
cannot  believe  that  that  would  be  the 
case.  So.  I  am  assuming  that  actually 
this  bill  is  calling  for  $44  million  for 
special  and  select  committees,  which  is 
a  $41  million  increase  in  the  funding 
for  those  committees. 

Now.  I  could  be  wrong  and  I  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  if  that  is  an  incorrect 
statement. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chmlnn«n.  wfll  the 
gentlemaD  ytekt? 

Mr.  ORBGO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  firam  Calif omla. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f or  ylddtng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  U  the  gentle- 
man would  turn  In  the  report  aooom- 
panylng  the  Ull.  to  page  IS.  he  will 
find  aUit  of  the  eoaamltteea  that  are 
betng  funded  under  this  category  that 
are  funded  at  levels  authorlaed  In 
Houw  RcKilutlon  127  of  March  22  of 
this  year  and  If  he  will  read  through 
the  lilt  of  committees  that  have 
*»»Mwmi«  authoriwd  he  will  come  to  a 
figure  of  some  $43.2  million,  almost 
$44  million. 

So.  the  gentleman's  amendment 
whldi  reduces  it.  I  want  to  underscore 
this,  to  $2.6  million,  would  severely 
reduce  the  ability  of  aU  of  the  nnnmit- 
tecs  of  the  House,  not  Jiist  select  com- 
mittees, to  do  their  Job.  And  I  think 
the  gentleman  mt^Mtbly  does  not 
intend  for  that  to  occur. 

If  I  may  go  on  for  a  second,  the  In- 
crease that  we  provide  for  here  In 
fiscal  year  1994  is  really  (mly  1.6  per- 
cent more  than  was  authorised  for 
this  calendar  prior  year. 

So.  I  would  think  that,  one.  we  are 
being  very  responsible,  in  keeping 
ahnoat  a  steady  state  budget  for  this 
category,  but  seccmd,  this  funding  goes 
to  far  more  basic  activities  than 
stanply  the  staffing  of  select  commit- 
tees. 

a  1100 

Mr.  ORBQG.  Well,  is  the  gentleman 
representing  that  special  Is  a  euphe- 
mism for  standing? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  This  account  funds  all 
tfett  standing  ccmunittees,  as  well  as 
the  special  and  select  committees.  The 
funding  for  the  standing  cmnmittees 
takes  care  of  their  investigation  funds 
over  and  above  those  statutory  em- 
ployees provided  by  rule  XI  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  OREGO.  Special,  by  defbiiUon. 
means  unusual,  extraordinary,  excep- 
tional; standing  means  typical,  ordi- 
nary and  consistent.  Now  it  would 
scan  to  me  that  maybe  we  should 
amend  this  language  to  include  the 
tenn  standing  in  order  that  it  be  clear 
that  what  we  are  appropriating  for  is 
the  standing  committees  and  not  the 
special  and  select  committees,  which  I 
think  by  definition  are  different  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's dariflcation  of  this  point.  I  am 
sure  that  Members  are  far  better  in- 
formed than  they  were  before  this 
amendment  was  offered.  And  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  willingness  to 
withdraw  it.  if  the  gentleman  feels  we 
have  accomplished  our  purpose  in  in- 
fwming  the  Members  ss  to  the  details 
of  this  particular  account. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wtU  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OREOO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gmUe- 
man  raises  a  good  point.  This  title  at 
best,  is  misleading  in  describing  this 
section  of  the  bill  and  the  purpose  we 
are  about  here.  It  might  well  be  that  if 
the  gentleman  would  consider  with- 
drawing his  amendment,  that  in  tech- 
nical corrections  of  the  bill  we  might 
change  that  title  to  make  it  clearer 
than  it  is.  If  the  gentleman  does  raise 
the  questi<m.  the  public  could  also  be 
in  doubt 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  have  no  problem 
with  better  informing  the  public  as  to 
what  we  are  funding  here. 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  would  be  fine 
with  me  if  we  would  change  the  lan- 
guage so  this  section  becomes.  Stand- 
ing, Special  and  Select  Committees,  so 
that  it  becomes  dear  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  funding  $44  million  for 
all  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
not  Just  for  the  Q>ecial  and  select  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  that  would  be,  I 
thtaik,  much  more  appropriate,  obvi- 
ously, because  $44  million  to  be  spent 
on  those  minor  committees  would  be 
excessive. 

More  importantly  than  that.  I  think 
it  points  out,  from  my  concern,  the 
rather  considerable  amoimt  of  money 
therefor  that  is  being  spent  on  stand- 
ing oMnmlttees,  if  standing  commit- 
tees is  identified  In  this  language. 

If  the  chairman  would  agree  to  an 
amendment  of  this 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  my  concern  is  only  this: 
I  do  not  understand  the  full  ramifica- 
tions of  changing  the  title.  I  think  we 
would  have  to  look  at  the  rxiles  of  the 
House,  and  the  precedents  that  we  are 
deiQlng  with  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Grbgo)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ghsog 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  cannot  readily  indicate 
to  the  gentleman  what  implications  a 
technical  amendment  might  have.  I 
certainly  support  the  clarification.  I 
have  no  problem  with  it  and  would 
like  to  indicate  to  the  gentleman  that 
at  some  point  in  the  future  I  would  be 
very  much  willing  to  make  the  change 
that  he  is  asking  for.  I  am  reluctant  to 
simply  agree  to  an  amendment  at  this 
point  without  Imowlng  the  fuU  ramifi- 
cations of  this  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
dealing  in  an  area  of  the  law  that  is 
based  on  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
on  historic  precedent  that  may  actual- 
ly lead  us  in  some  other  direction  that 
neither  he  nor  I  could  foresee  at  this 
time. 

I  do  commit  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  like  to  explore  this  further  and 
if  we  can  change  the  title  in  future 


legislation.  I  certainly  would  support 
the  gentleman's  efforts. 

Mrs.  BOGOa  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman trook  TiftUisianB 

Mrs.  BOGG&  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  make 
the  point  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  Just  made.  We  use  various  archaic 
terms  in  our  House  language.  We  call 
the  assistant  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  whips,  for  instance,  and 
it  may  be  that  within  the  House  lan- 
guage that  "special"  would  require 
some  real  change  so  that  the  historic 
background  of  q>ecial  committees 
would  be  able  to  be  on  the  record.  Per- 
haps we  could  be  able  to  satisfy  both 
situations  by  saying,  "Special  (Stand- 
ing) Committees." 

Mr.  GREGG.  As  long  as  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  a  standing  committee  allo- 
cation, which  I  believe  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  raise,  because  "special"  I  be- 
lieve is  a  different  kind  of  committee 
than  a  "standing"  committee,  by  defi- 
nition. 

Therefore,  clearly  this  is  a  standing 
committee  allocation. 

I  wiU  accept  the  chairman's  repre- 
sentations and  be  happy  to  woric  with 
him  so  that  we  can  get  more  darlf  icar 
tion  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause quite  honestly  I  believe  that  this 
bill  passed  in  its  present  form  you 
could  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  in- 
junctive relief,  or  at  least  any  injimc- 
tive  action,  to  the  effect  that  you 
simply  have  not  funded  your  standing 
committees  in  this  House,  but  inde- 
pendent of  that,  I  will  be  luvpy  to 
amend  my  amendment  so  that  it  now 
reads  that  on  page  5,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$44  million"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$38  million,"  if  the  chairman  would 
agree  to  allow  me  to  make  that 
amendment  by  unanimous  consent  so 
that  I  can  address  the  fimdlng  of 
standing  committees  within  this  bill. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Well,  I  would  have  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  that.  I  do 
not  believe  that  really  was  the  original 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Tes;  it  is,  if  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  because  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  here  is  address  this  figure 
of  $44  million.  Now  if  it  were  Just  spe- 
cial and  select  committees 

The  c:hAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcnn  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Grbgo)  has  agidn  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Grboo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  the 
language  were  special  and  select,  then 
the  ccmunittee  funding  we  would  be 
talking  about  is  in  the  range  of  $2.7 
million,  that  is  what  is  spent  on  fe- 
cial and  select  committees  in  this 
House. 
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Holrever.  if  the  language  is  "qyedal. 
standtaig  and  adect."  whatever  the 
chaiitnan  works  out  to  adequately  re- 
flect that,  then  this  language  of  $44 
million,  rather  than  reducing  it  to  $2.6 
million  to  cover  apedal  and  sekict, 
should  be  reduced,  in  my  opinion,  to 
cover  special,  seleet,  and  standing  com- 
mlttcBB.  and  the  proper  figure,  in  my 
(H>inion,  would  be  $S8  milUon,  in  that 
area,  which  would  get  us  bade  to  the 
1983  levels  prior  to  the  supplemental 
going  through,  prior  to  the  12  percent, 
whlA  is  the  amendment  that  I  would 
like  tb  direct  toward  the  standing  com- 
mittee funding  levels. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman  obvious- 
ly has  two  purposes  with  his  amend- 
ment And  should  he  ae^  unanimous 
consent  to  make  that  dumge,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  object,  but  I  think 
there  dearly  is  a  separate  purpose  in 
this  amendment  that  the  genUonan  is 
now  Attempting  to  offer. 

Mr,  GREGG.  That  is  correct  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
with  this  amendment  is  address  stand- 
ing committees.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
trying  to  address  this  section  as  I  read 
it  which  was  Just  limited  to  select  and 
special  committeea. 

If  the  chairman  follows  the  logic 
and  I  hope  I  am  being  dear  enough, 
under  the  pri<nr  language  where  stand- 
ing committees  were  not  considered  in 
this  aection,  $44  mlDioo  was  dearly  in- 
apprepriate.  It  should  have  been  $2.7 
million,  $2.6  millltxL  Under  the  lan- 
guage, if  we  assume  that  this  is  going 
to  be  standing  oommittees  funding 
levels,  then  we  should  also  take  a  kx* 
at  standing  ctmunittees.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  standing  committee  fundUng 
levd  of  $44  milUon  is  far  too  high  and 
should  be  reduced,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  investigatory  staff. 

Mrl  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  cm- 
sent  io  change  my  amendment  from  a 
reduction  to  $2.6  million  to  a  reduction 
to  $3$  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUonan  from 
New  ftampahire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  so  modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  f oDowK 

Amsndment  offered  by  Mr.  Ouoo:  On 
pace  k,  line  17.  strike  out  "44,000.000"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  tbovot  "18,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
GaaOD)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gaaoo 
was  tflowed  to  proceed  for  3  additioiukl 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
accent  the  feet  that  this  section  ad- 
dresses standing  committees  and  that 
the  $44  million  addressed  here  is  ad- 
dressed to  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees-*whlch  I  do  not  think  the  lan- 
guage reads  that  way  now  but  we  are 
goin^  to  change  It  so  hopefully  it 


will— then  we  are  lo(ridng  at  a  signifi- 
cant fuiuUng  ixurease  over  what  we 
originally  authorised  in  1983  and  what 
we  specifically  spent  in  1982. 

We  are  looking  at  a  12-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1982  actual  spending 
and  we  are  looking  to  an  8.4-percent 
increase  over  1982  authorized  funds 
and  1983  authorized  funds  prior  to  the 
sumilementaL  That  is  a  considerable 
increase. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  that  by  a 
reduction  back  to  the  1982  levels  of 
actual  expenditures,  we  would  be  re- 
flecting, in  my  opinion,  a  much  more 
sincere  attempt  to  bring  under  control 
the  cost  of  this  House  in  what  has 
bem  one  of  the  most  explosive  areas 
of  expenditures,  that  specifically  is 
the  area  of  investigative  staff.  In  fact, 
if  we  look  at  the  history  of  investiga- 
tive staff  over  the  last  10  years,  we  will 
see  that  we  are  locking  at  a  300-  to 
400-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  in- 
vestigstive  staffs  of  this  House  over 
the  last  10  years. 
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We  are  seeing  a  300-  to  400-percent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  investiga- 
tive staffs.  There  are  committees  in 
this  House  who  have  gone  from  the 
numbers  in  the  low  teens  in  the  early 
lf970's  into  the  hundreds  in  staff  mem- 
bers in  the  1980's  without  any  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  woridoad  of  those 
committees  and.  in  fact,  some  of  those 
ccMumittees  have  seen  a  reduction  in 
their  workload. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  were 
going  to  take  the  point  on  the  issue  of 
bringing  under  control  our  high  defl- 
dts,  that  we  as  a  Congress  ought  to  at 
least  be  willing  to  do  some  level  fund- 
ing in  the  area  of  our  committee 
staffs,  not  expand  the  dollars  being 
spent  on  them  over  the  next  year,  over 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
nyn.  inddentally,  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  is  totally  right  on 
his  figures. 

The  Congress  of  the  1980's  is  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  Congress 
of  the  early  1970's.  In  the  early  1970's 
the  committee  chairmen  were  barons 
and  kings,  and  the  committees  were 
their  fiefdoms.  As  a  result  of  the  re- 
forms made  in  the  mld-1970's,  the  sub- 
committees assumed  greater  and  great 
responsibilities.  As  a  result  of  that  ac- 
tivity and  the  division  of  authority 
and  the  increasing  assertiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittees  and  the 
Members,  it  was  necessary,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  those  subcommittees  be 
funded. 

Inddentally,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  am  on  the  i^ipropriations 


Committee,  and  I  am  not  on  any  of 
the  legislative  committees.  I  have 
never  persoiudly  benefited  from  any  of 
these  changes,  but  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  totally  suppmted  the 
division  of  authority  within  the  oom- 
mittees in  the  granting  to  the  subcom- 
mittees of  greater  authority.  As  a 
result  of  that,  there  was  a  necessity,  a 
corollary,  for  greater  funding  for  the 
subcommittees  and  for  their  investiga- 
tive staffs,  which  were  nonexistent 
prior  to  that  time. 

So  what  the  gentleman  calls  an  ex- 
plosive development  is  correct.  But 
there  was  a  reason  for  it,  not  simply 
bureaucracy,  but  because  of  the  ded- 
sions  that  were  omsdentiously  made 
by  this  body  to  diffuse  some  of  the 
power  barons  that  had  developed  in 
the  Congress  over  the  years.  I  think 
that  was  the  right  decision  and  the 
correct  one.  I  know  the  gmtleman 
does  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old 
ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gbbgg)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gaaoc 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  accept- 
ing that  argument  which  I  may  or 
may  not  accept— I  was  not  here  then, 
and  I  presume  that  there  was  also  the 
necessity  to  research  legislation  during 
the  early  1970's,  as  there  is  now— ac- 
cepting that  argument,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  are  not  continuing 
that  transition.  We  have  gone  through 
that  transition.  We  are  at  a  levd 
where  we  are  seeing  huge  staffs  on  all 
major  committees  in  this  House  and 
staffs  which  dearly  should  be  able  to 
handle  the  workloads. 

In  fact  when  you  look  at  a  compari- 
son between  the  minority  staff  and 
the  majority  staff  on  most  of  these 
committees,  and  you  expect  the  mirK>r- 
ity  to  handle  their  staff,  for  example, 
on  Commerce  and  Energy,  with  20  or 
so  members,  and  the  majority  has  160 
members  on  its  staff,  you  have  to 
assume  that  the  staff  work  can  be 
done  with  the  staff  that  is  allocated 
because,  dearly,  with  those  ratios,  at 
least  one  side  is  getting  their  work 
done  with  a  small  number  of  staff 
people. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  at  least  levd  fund  oiu*  staff- 
ing commitments  in  this  House  over 
the  next  year  as  we  confront  a  $200 
billion  defidt,  if  we  are  going  to  ask 
other  levels  of  the  Govermnent  to 
reduce  or  level  fund  themsdves.  Why 
should  we  not  take  the  initiative? 
What  I  am  sajring  is  that  we  should 
present  an  example  here  by  level  fund- 
ing our  situation. 

BCr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  LCWIS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  great  difflcalty  with  the 
lentleman'a  amendment,  but  not  in 
tenns  of  the  derirabUity  of  cutting 
back  nme  of  our  oommittees.  It  is 
dear  that  eome  of  our  committees 
have  eaqModed  in  terms  of  their  num- 
bers. We  oui^t  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  Unfortunately.  I 
find  mysdf  in  a  very  frustrating  posi- 
tlon.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  eaiiier 
thii  year  the  leadership  whkh  con- 
trols the  House  made  a  decision  to 
diange  the  rules,  and  this  partknilar 
rule  ehai«e  that  affeeU  this  bill  does 
not  allow  us  to  specifically  rifle  at  an 
Individual  committee.  If  we  cut  across 
the  boaitl.  unfortunately  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  the  podtioD  where  the 
Bnergy  Committee  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman talks  is  not  the  one  that  is  cut 
but.  rather,  a  committee  that  we  think 
is  understaffed.  Because  of  that,  it  is 
difUeult  to  Just  lightly  aoc^t  an 
across-the-board  cut.  Frankly,  it  scans 
to  me  that  the  J<rt>  we  have  to  do  is  to 
change  those  rules  that  forget  about 
rifling  at  individual  committees 
».«fcfa.y  changes  where  it  is  appropri- 
ate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
ChooQ)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oaacc 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OREGO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
would  like  to  quickly  respond  that  we 
went   over   this   issue   yesterday,   of 
course,  which  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  abate  our  efforts  to  try  to 
bring  under  control  spending  at  the 
committee  levels  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  no  longer  rifle  our  actual 
activities  and  reductions.  And.  yes.  It  is 
an  impedement  to  our  efforts.  But  if 
we  accept  that  as  a  total  impediment, 
then  we  are  never  going  to  get  any 
control  over  our  spending  because  we 
will  never  be  able  to  make  any  signifi- 
cant changes  in  these  appropriation 
hiiiM  u  they  cmne  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Therefore.  I  think  we  have  to 
make  the  tough  dedsion  that  we  are 
going  to  make  the  across-the-board  cut 
and  send  it  back  to  the  various  com- 
mittees and  hope  that  it  is  done  fairly. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppositltm  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  a  good  deal 
yestco'day  and  we  obviously  will  hear  a 
good  deal  more  today  about  the  need 
to  take  the  initiative  here  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  to  show  the  way 
toward  reductlcms  in  the  budget. 

I  ttitok  the  Members  need  to  hear 
perhaps,  one  more  time  that  we  are 
doing  that  in  the  legislative  branch. 

This  is  not  a  profligate  qpendlng  bill. 
We  are  wi»ir<ng  progress,  and  we  have 
made  progress,  in  the  very  areas  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
talking  about  Specifically,  let  us  look 
at  the  legislative  branch  versus  the  ex- 


ecutive branch  in  terms  of  funding 
right  now.  This  is  virtually  the  same 
budget  we  had  last  year.  The  increase 
over  the  current  fiscal  year  1983  level 
l8  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
this  bill.  And  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  that  has  occurred.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Since  1979  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5.3  percent  while  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  grown  at  an  11.6-per- 
cent rate,  and  all  during  the  time 
when  the  annual  inflation  rate  has 
been  around  8  percent  on  the  average. 
In  effect,  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  growing  at  a  rate  over  twice  as 
fast  as  the  legislative  branch  budget. 
In  the  meantime,  it  could  be  said  very 
f aiiiy  that  we  have  had  a  real  dollar 
decline  in  the  legislative  branch 
budget.  But  specifically  as  it  relates  to 
special  and  select  committees  and,  as 
the  gentleman  has  so  aptly  pointed 
out.  which  includes  the  investigative 
funds  for  the  standing  committees,  we 
have  in  this  blU  only  a  1.6-percent  in- 
crease over  the  amount  authorized  for 
calendar  1983. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  staff  of  the 
legislative  branch  has  been  declining. 
We  have  had  an  absolute  reduction  for 
the  last  2  years  in  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  legislative 
branch.  And  as  it  relates  to  committee 
staff,  we  have  had  a  reduction  of  143 
people  since  1980.  We  essentially  have 
had  level  staffing  since  1978.  And  that 
is,  by  the  way.  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  Select  Committee  on  Families. 
Children  and  Youth.  So  we  are 
making  progress.  We  are  doing  more 
with  the  same  number  of  pe<q»le.  or 
less. 

I  think  we  are  setting  the  example 
that  the  gentleman  wants  us  to  set.  If 
we  were  to  accept  his  amendment,  we 
would  be  cutttog  into  the  core  of  the 
staffing  of  the  very  important  stand- 
ing committees  and  the  very  signifi- 
cant select  committees  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  decided  on 
more  than  one  occasion  are  important 
and  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  our 
business. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are 
doing  what  the  gentleman  is  asking.  I 
think  we  have  done  it  year  after  year. 
I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Obbgg). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  OKaao)  there 
were— ayes  17.  noes  18. 


(TX) 


Areiier 
Bkrttea 


B«Uiune 

BOinkli 

BUley 

Boehlert 

BreMU 

Brawn  (CO) 

BroyblU 

Burton 

CunpbeU 

Guper 

Clingcr 

COkU 

Coteman  (MO) 

CoiMbie 

Oouchlln 

Courtcr 

Cnne.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemerer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Drder 

Duncan 

■arty 

Bekart 

(OK) 
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ATSB-IU 

Oren 

OundenoB 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.8aat 

HamoMnehmldt 

HanaandD) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillia 

Hopklna 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jaeotaa 

Johnaon 


Fackafd 


Paul 
Frtri 
RaSttIa 


Hitter 
Roberta 


Ro«an 
RoUi 


Kemp 


Rudd 

Sehaefer 

Sdtnlae 


Kramer 
Lacomantno 


Uvincrtaa 
Loefner 
Uttt 
Lawery(CA) 


Lungrcn 


Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 


Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Franklin 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Oingrieh 

Ooodllnc 


Ackerraan 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annumto 

AnUnmy 

Aapin 

Barnard 


BSCOR9DVOR 

Mr.  OREGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133,  noes 
189.  not  voting  110.  as  follows: 


Bates 
BedeU 
Beilenson 
Boflgs 

B<riand 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Byron 

Carr 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cooper 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOaisa 

DeUums 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurWn 

Dwyer 


MoOoUum 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McKeman 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnarl 

Moore 

Moorhead 

O'Brien 

OUn 

Oxley 

NOES-189 

Dyson 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans (IL) 

FaseeU 

Fssio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Fuqua 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonsales 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Koffovaek 

LaPklee 


(CA) 


fltaBtth(NK) 

^'**^**,  Robert 

Snowe 

Sotamon 

Stenhotan 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

VolkBier 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

vntittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (Hj) 

Zschau 


Levltas 
Lewis  (CA) 
UMg(LA) 
Lang(MD) 
liOwry(WA) 


Uindine 


Marfcey 

Marriott 

Matsui 

MavTOUles 


McCloakey 

MoCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McNulty 

yjlitiilMlrl 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Miniah 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortia 

Ottinger 


Farris 


Leland 
Levin 


Penny 

Ferklna 

PIcfcle 
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POTtH- 

Sharp 

Ttaxler 

RataaU 

Shelby 

Ddan 

Ratcfalord 

Stoon 

Vandenrltf 

Ray 

SmltbdA) 

Vento 

Rdd 

aaalttadU) 

WatUM 

BtaMldb 

BByder 

Waxman 

Rodlao 

adam 

Weaver 

Roe 

apratt 

Wheat 

Roae 

Whitley 

RoateAowaki 

BtaiWdand 

Wbltten 

Rowlasd 

Stark 

mae 

Roybal 

Stokca 

Wdpe 

Savage 

Studdi 

Wright 

Sawyer 

Swift 

Wyden 

Sebeuar 

Synar 

Tatas 

Ouluuadei 

lUlaa 

Tatron 

Schuner 

TtaooMaiOA) 

Toung  (MO) 

aeiboSiw 

Towna 

ZaUockl 

NOTVOnNO-llO 

Addabbo 

OradiMn 

Paaetta 

AuCoiS 

QraaMi 

Paahayan 

Badhaaa 

HaU(nr) 

Popper 

BCRDAll 

HaU(C«) 

Price 

BeviU 

Hanee 

Pritebaid 

Biaggi 

HanaenOIT) 

PurseU 

Bonker 

HarUn 

Qufflen 

Brown  (CA) 

HawUw 

Raagd 

Bryant 

Heftd 

Rkhardson 

Carney 

Hightower 

Ruaso 

Chandler 

Holt 

Sabo 

Chappie 

Huekaby 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Shannon 

Clay 

Ireiaad 

Shaw 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Shumway 

CoUiiM 

Kaacn 

Shuater 

Conte 

Hotter 

8ikar*l 

Conyeis 

Koatmayer 

SiUander 

Leach 

Sistaky 

Craig 

Lehman  (PI.) 

Sketton 

Crockdtt 

Lent 

Slattery 

Derrick 

Levlne 

Smith  (PI.) 

DtckiMon 

Lewis  (PI.) 

Smith.  Denny 

Dixon 

UpiiMkl 

Opeiioe 

Dymally 

Uoyd 

St  Germain 

BdwarSs(AL) 

Marlenee 

Stratton 

Fields 

Martin  (NT) 

Torres 

Florio 

Martmea 

TorrtedU 

Foglietta 

McCain 

VucaoovWi 

MeOratti 

Welsi 

Fowler 

McKlnney 

Whltehunt 

Frensd 

Mica 

Williams  (MT> 

Frost 

Morrlaan(CT) 

WOson 

Oarda 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wbtta 

N^tOD 

Wortley 

Olickman 

mctaels 

Toung  (AK) 

Gore 

Nielson 
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D  IIM 
Clerk  announced  the  follo^ring 


with    Mr.    Addsbbo 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio 


Th* 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Nichols    for. 
atslntt. 

Mr.  ShAw  for.  with 
acsinst. 

Mr.  WorUey  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  asaingt. 

Mrs.  Vucanovidi  for.  with  Mr.  Hawking 
against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.    Oramm    for,    with    Mr.    Dymally 
against. 

Mr.  Bartham  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Mr.    Paahayan    for.    with    Mr.    Qarela 
against. 

Mr.  Chappie  for.  with  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da agSlnat. 

Mr.    SiUander    for.    with    Mr.    Bonker 
against. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  agabist. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Sisisky 
agalnft. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  ICr.  Lehman  of 
Florida  against 

Mr.  Cheney  tat,  with  Mr.  Florio  against 

Mr.  Punell  for.  with  Mr.  Motrisim  of  Con- 
nectieut  ffgT***Tt 

Mr.  iCraig  for.  with  Mr.  Crot^eU  against 

Mr.  McCain  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  against 


Mr.  DAVIS  and  Mr.  AKAKA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  KINDNESS  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

lifr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  over  the 
report  language  of  this  bill,  I  notice 
that  it  will  cost  about  $384  million  to 
operate  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  That  wpears  on 
page  9  of  the  report.  On  page  10  of  the 
report  appears,  an  item  on  which  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio)  to  give  me  some 
assistance. 

It  states  that  the  LBJ  intern  pro- 
gram and  former  Speaker's  staff  will 
cost  $847,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
tell  me  how  much  money  will  be  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  funding  of 
the  operation  of  the  staff  of  the 
former  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert  of  Oklahoma? 

D  1140 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  give  us  a  second,  I  will  get 
that  figure  for  him.  If  the  gentleman 
will  srield,  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
$847  000. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  It  states  that  the  LBJ 
intern  program  and  the  former  Speak- 
ers' staff  will  cost  $847,000.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Of  the  $847,000.  how  much  of 
that  is  devoted  to  or  is  earmarked  for 
the  former  Speakers'  staff? 

ISx.  FAZIO.  We  are  researohing  the 
question  right  now,  if  the  gentleman 
will  give  us  a  second.  This  question  did 
come  before  the  subcommittee  and  at 
that  time  I  remember  responding  by 
indicating  that  the  majority  of  the 
funding  is  for  the  LBJ  program. 

The  former  Speakers'  program  is 
$84,000  of  the  total  of  $847,000  in  the 
bill  for  those  two  items. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  $64,000 
is  for  the  former  Speakers'  staff? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SAM  B  HALL,  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMraDlBRT  OFnSRKD  BY  MR.  BASTLXTT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
CowTiauawT  Expenses  of  the  House 

ALLOW AR(XS  AHD  EXPEHSES 

For  allowances  and  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  House  resolution  or  law, 
$103,242,000,  including:  Official  Expenses  of 
Members.  $iB7.200.000:  supplies,  materials, 
administrative  (x>8ts  and  Federal  tort  claims, 
$9,208,000:  furniture  and  furnishings, 
$085,000;  stenographic  reporting  of  commit- 
tee hearings:  $700,000:  reemployed  annu- 


itants reimbursement  $2,300,000:  Oovem- 
ment contributions  to  employees'  life  tnaur- 
anoe  fund,  retirement  fund,  and  health  ben- 
efiU  fund.  $23,340,000:  and  mtooellaneous 
items  indwUng,  but  not  limited  to,  pur- 
chase, exchange,  maintenance,  repair  and 
openOion  of  House  motor  vehicles,  interpar- 
liamentary receptions  and  gratuities  to 
heirs  of  deceased  employees  of  the  House. 
$500,000. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ButiLSir:  On 
page  4.  line  22,  strike  out  "$103442.000" 
and  insert  "$96,288,550". 

On  line  23  strike  out  "$87,200,000"  and 
insert  "$80.226Ji50". 

Mr.  BARTLETTT  (dining  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man, because  this  is  an  amendment 
that  I  believe  that  the  House  wiU  want 
to  pay  careful  attention  to.  I  would 
tell  the  House  what  this  amendment 
does  is  in  the  area  of  official  expenses 
increases  over  last  year. 

This  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  decrease  funding;  it  increases 
funding  by  5  percent  and  adds  back 
the  total  amount  of  the  supplemental 
for  1983.  So  this  amendment  would 
add  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  regular  ap- 
propriation an  additional  5  percent, 
and  then  add  on  100  percent  of  the 
supplemental  i^wropriation. 

This  would  be  in  contrast  with  the 
committee  version  which  would  have 
added  on  19  percent  to  last  year's  reg- 
ular appropriation  and  added  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  on  top  of 
that.  The  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  difference  between  a  16-percent  in- 
crease for  official  expenses  in  a  year  in 
which  inflation  is  running  at  the  5- 
percent  level  or  a  4.3-percent  increase 
for  official  expenses  in  the  same  year. 

In  short,  the  committee  version 
would  spend  $67,200,000  for  official  ex- 
penses, is  up  from  $57  million  in  total, 
includhig  supplementals,  up  almost 
$10  million  from  the  total  that  was 
spent  in  1983  to  $67  million  or  a  16- 
percent  increase. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
reasonable  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  would  introduce 
some  reasonable  rate  of  growth  into 
official  expenses  instead  of  the  unrea- 
sonable and  much  overbloated  rate  of 
growth  of  a  16-percent  increase  in  1 
year. 

I  would  further  note.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  much  of  the  inflation  costs  that 
have  been  built  into  the  cost  of  these 
official  expense— travel,  typing,  print- 
ing, rent,  telephone  expenses— have  al- 
ready been  accounted  for  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  1979  the  increase  for 
official  expenses  has  been  from  $39 
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milUao  in  1979  to  now  It  would  be 
aimost  double  if  we  were  to  aooeiit  the 

There  has  been  larte  Inflation  yean 
In  these  Items.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mc  Inflation  inoeaMS  are  behind  ua 
and  now  we  should  take  that  Into  ac- 
count. 

I  am  not  askinc  the  committee  to  de- 
crease fundtaw.  I  am  simidy  asking  to 
control  Uie  growth  of  funding  and  to 
control  the  growth  in  these  items. 

I  have  agreed  to  add  on  the  supple- 
mental so  the  fun  total  supplemental 
from  last  year  Is  included. 

I  would  simply  read  In  suM)ort  of 
the  amendment  from  the  committee 
report  itself.  The  committee  report 
states  in  the  hli^ilights  of  the  bill,  and 
thto  li  the  summary.  I  suppose,  of  the 
entire  appropriation  bill:  "Generally, 
the  bill  allows  tat  an  Inflation  rate  of 
5  percent  over  the  1983  levels." 

Generally,  the  bill  allows  for  an  in- 
flation rate  of  5  percent  over  1983 
levels.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest 
that  that  "generally"  ought  to  apply 
to  the  specific  of  official  expoises 
from  Members.  We  are  asking  the  rest 
of  the  Govemmmt.  indeed  the  rest  of 
the  Congress,  to  control  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  are  asking  the  taxpayers  to  control 
the  rate  of  growth,  and  this  Congress, 
with  offldal  expenses,  ought  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  official  expenses  to 
5  percent  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

This  Is  a  very  dear  amendment  and 
va7  straightfcnward.  If  you  are  in 
favw  of  a  18-percent  increase  from 
one  year  to  the  next  in  official  ex- 
penses you  should  vote  against  the 
amendment.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  a  5- 
peroent  Increase  for  official  expenses 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  you  should 
vote  tot  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fktMB  Midiigan. 

Mr.  ALB06TA.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  stmog  support  of  the  language  in- 
eluded  in  HJl.  313S.  the  legislative  ap- 
mopriatlons  bill,  freezing  the  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

When  this  issue  was  considered  last 
December  I  strongly  opposed  and 
voted  against  lifting  the  pay  freeze  for 
Members  of  Congress.  This  is  not  the 
Ume  for  pay  raises  when  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  out  of 
w«xk  and  this  country  is  in  a  pro- 
longed economic  recession.  We  must 
set  an  example  by  not  raising  congres- 
skmal  pay  but  Instead  woridng  for  ef- 
fective bipartisan  solutions  to  our  Na- 
tion's problems. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  there 
are  over  850.000  people  out  of  woric. 
Economic  recovery  is  and  must  remain 
our  No.  1  vhxxitf.  My  record  in  ok)0- 


sitloo  to  congressional  psiy  raises  Is 
dear  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  speak  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  any  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress.  I  support  the  provlsi<m  In 
HJl.  3135  freezing  congressional  pay 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  suiHXtrt  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chiirman.  the 
reason  I  oppose  this  is  that  we  are  es- 
sentially fundhig  this  account  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  than  the  figure  that 
has  been  authorised  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration  Committee  under  2 
n.ac.  57.  the  law  that  Is  the  primary 
authority  for  that  committee  adminis- 
ter those  expenses.  We  are,  and  I  want 
to  underscore  this.  $17  million  bdow 
the  figure  that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Ctmunittee  has  authorized  for 
Monbers'  allowances  for  their  official 
expenses. 

We  have  taken  a  very  realistic  view 
of  what  Members  are  likely  to  spend. 
And  we  are  aware  that  each  year 
many  Members  spend  far  less  than 
they  are  allotted.  We  encourage  that 
and  we  assume  that  will  occur  once 
again  in  flscal  year  1984.  That  is  why 
we  do  not  full  fund  these  allowances 
in  the  biU. 

There  is  no  question  that  each  indi- 
vidual Member  must  then  be  responsi- 
ble for  making  the  lOnds  of  reductions 
in  their  own  individual  accounts  that 
would  be  responsible  and  show  our 
constituents  that  we  are  careful  with 
these  funds.  There  is  no  question,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  all  have  differ- 
ent situations. 

For  example,  if  you  look  at  some  of 
the  documentation  that  led  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  authorized 
amoimt  you  will  note  increases,  in 
travel  costs  of  some  IS  percent.  Tou 
wiU  note  increases  in  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  stationery  equipment  and 
other  things  that  are  beyond  the  aver- 
age rate  of  inflation. 

But  I  want  to  reiterate  we  have  not 
gone  along  with  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  authorized  figure. 
We  simply  do  not  plug  in  a  figure 
here.  We  are  $17  million  below  it. 

A  fiuther  reduction  would  Impair 
the  abUity  that  each  one  of  us  must 
have  to  serve  our  constituents  and 
conduct  our  official  business.  If  we  do 
not  need  It.  then  we  do  not  need  to 
spend  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Members  understand  that  they  are 
the  chief  governor  on  the  expenditure 
of  their  own  accounts.  They  should 
take  action  individually.  But  if  we 
were  to  take  action  here,  as  this 
amendment  would,  across  the  board, 
wtiat  we  would  be  doing,  aside  from 
gutting  the  appropriations  process, 
making  it  really  Irrelevent.  would  be  to 
force  some  Members  to  take  greater 
reductions  than  others  based  on  the 
rate  by  which  they  spend  money. 


In  effect  we  would  be  forcing  some 
Members  to  spend  numey  quidter  so 
they  could  get  a  larger  share  of  the  al- 
lowances funding  that  would  remain, 

I  think  Members  who  are  mrudent 
and  conservative,  who  apportion  their 
fimds  over  a  full  year,  should  not  be 
penalized  simply  because  the  funds 
would  run  short  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

We  would  be  moving  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direction.  We  would,  in  effect, 
be  pushing  people  to  make  wasteful 
expauUtures  in  a  hurry-up  fashion 
and  not  to  make  the  kind  of  rational 
expenditures  that  would  account  in 
the  ICHigrun  for  savings,  for  a  numlier 
of  Members  return  funds  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  their  planned  and  ra- 
tional expenditures  over  a  full  year. 

So  I  see  no  value  in  this  sort  of  an 
across-the-board  approach  to  funding 
which  would  fall  upon  the  Members  in 
a  very  inequitable  way.  and  I  urge  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  The  gentleman  said 
in  his  statement  that  the  recommen- 
dation before  the  House  from  his  com- 
mittee is  $17  mllUon  less.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman:  $17  million  less  than 
what? 


D  1150 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Than  the  authorized 
figure. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Is  the  gentleman 
asldng  that  less  money  be  spent  this 
year  than  last?  Is  it  $17  million  less 
than  we  spent  last  year? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  the  figure  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
have  a  figure  in  the  bill  that  is  $17 
million  below  what  we  could  be  appro- 
priating if  we  went  to  the  authorized 
amount.  We  are  not  going  to  the 
extent  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  felt  was  necessary.  We  are 
not  going  to  the  extent  they  felt  Justi- 
fiable based  on  the  splraling  increases 
in  expenditures  that  affect  the  Mem- 
bers' accounts. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  further  question:  I  know 
the  gentleman  wants  to  present  the 
facts  straight  to  the  House  and  I  do 
not  want  anybody  in  the  House,  nor 
does  the  gentleman  from  California,  to 
think  that  the  recommendations 
before  the  House  now.  before  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  would  actually 
cut  what  is  being  spent  in  this  area. 
What  is  being  spent  in  this  area  is  up 
from  last  year.  I  believe.  Am  I  incor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  did  not  make  any  im- 
plication that  there  was  a  cut  in  the 
appropriation  under  last  year.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  increase  over  last 
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year  is  far  below  what  could  have  been 
VPmfriated  had  we  gone  along  with 
the  agoounts  authorted.  the  numbers 
under  the  provisions  of  seetlim  57  of 
tiUe  2  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wduld  like  to  take  this  time  to  ao- 
nounoe  that  at  the  proper  time  I  am 
going  to  \tt  offering  an  amendment 
whicb  will  allow  Members  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  to  do  what  the  author  of 
this  amendment  wants  us  to  do  in  the 
gennlc  today.  Fw  a  kmg  time,  frank- 
ly, I  have  beoi  frustrated  by  Members 
of  thh  body  who  wUl  vote  "No"  and 
then  take  the  pay  anyway  or  vote 
"No"  and  take  the  office  allowaroes 
anyway. 

So.  kfter  this  amendment  is  dlqDoaed 
of,  <nie  way  or  anothor,  at  the  pn^o' 
time  t  intoMl  to  offer  an  amendment 
wliich  will  provide  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  for  office  expenses  for  any 
Member  shall  be  available  alwve  the 
level  in  effect  on  January  I.  1983, 
unless  that  individual  Member  certi- 
fies to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration that  that  additional  fund- 
ing is  necessary. 

Because  this  Member  is  tired  of 
being  cheap  shotted  on  these  issues,  I 
intend  to  insert  in  the  RaooBO  at  khe 
end  Of  this  flscal  year,  when  the 
report  to  the  Clo^  becomes  available, 
a  comparison  between  the  votes  on 
this  o(»ning  amendment  and  the 
actual  amounts  spent  by  each  of  those 
Members  in  their  office  accounts  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  t^lif omia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  hearing  what  the  gmtleman  is 
suggesting?  Are  you  suggesting  that 
you  are  going  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment that  would  actually  require  that 
an  individual  Member  would  have  the 
(VPOittunity  or  the  reqxmslbility  to 
sign  ^f  f  and  indicate  before  God  and 
everybody  that  he  needed  that  extra 
money? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Bdr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Well,  the 
gentleman  amazes  me.  You  want  to 
cause  a  small  revolution  around  here? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  sure  a  number  of 
persotis  who  will  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment are  perfectly  sincere,  but  I  think 
all  of  us  do  know  there  are  a  good 
many  Members  who  do  occasionally, 
at  least  on  oocasicHi.  pose  for  holy  pic- 
tiues  on  questions  like  this,  knowing 
fuU  well  that  the  body  wOl  react  in  a 
way  which  will  still  enable  those  indi- 
vidusls  to  spend  the  money  which 
they  pretend  they  are  against. 


The  amendment  tliat  I  am  going  to 
offer  will  allow  them  to  avoid  that 
ethical  trap.  Also,  I  would  suggest, 
that  the  report  which  I  intend  to 
Insert  in  the  Raooao  will.  I  think, 
enable  us  to  know  exactly  who  is  sin- 
cere and  who  is  not  on  this  issue. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  made, 
we  can  literally  be  put  out  of  business 
these  days  by  tailored,  well-organized 
lobbying  campaigns. 

I  reodved  over  40.000  letters  just  on 
the  withholding  issue  this  year.  That 
cost  an  amazing  amount  of  money  to 
process  that  mail:  it  cost  an  amaring 
amount  of  money  to  print  the  re- 
sponses and  to  type  the  responses  and 
to  aeoA  them  out  end  it  Just  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  do  our  business  and 
that  is  what  this  committee  recom- 
mendation is  trying  to  do.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  in  my  opinion,  most  of 
our  offices  are  technological  dino- 
saurs. We  have  not  yet  moved  into  the 
modem  age  in  terms  of  modernizing 
the  functioning  of  our  offices.  We  do 
not  use  the  technology  available  be- 
cause in  many  instances  Members 
simply  do  not  have  the  money  to  do 
so.  If  you  compare  the  technical  way 
that  your  offices  are  run  with  the  way 
any  modem  business  is  run  today,  it  is 
a  laughing  stock  by  comparison. 

We  do  not  make  intelligent  use  of 
computer  terminals  and  all  of  the 
other  technology  available  to  us,  be- 
cause we  have  been  very  restrained 
and  limited  in  the  resources  which  we 
have  laid  a  claim  to. 

I  suggest  if  you  want  to  push  us  back 
even  further  into  the  dinosaur  age, 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

ISi.  OBEY.  I  srleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  ttiank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  first  of  all 
endorse  the  amendment  and  hope  my 
endorsement  of  it  will  not  destroy  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  might  put  it  at  consid- 
erable risk. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  realize  that  might 
put  it  in  considerable  Jeopardy:  that  is 
the  reason  I  make  the  statement. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
idea.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  also  include  in  that  amendment, 
though,  that  the  money  saved  through 
that  would  directly  go  back  to  the  tax- 
IMtyers  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  would  not 
simply  revert  to  the  Speaker's  discre- 
tionary fund. 

BCr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  is  free  to 
nitpick  his  own  amendment.  I  would 
prefer  to  offer  my  own  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So.  your  amendment 
is  going  to  allow  the  Speaker  to  spend 
money  that  is  saved? 

Mr.  OBEY.  My  amendment  will  do 
exactly  what  I  said  it  would  do. 


The  gentlonan  is  fi«e  to  mischarac- 
terize  anything  he  wants.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  because  it  has  happened 
so  often  around  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

BCr.  OBEY.  I  yield  bacA  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

ytr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numi)er  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  strong 
discussion  of  the  amendment.  Let  me 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
this  is  an  amendment  that  t>oth  par- 
ties can  support  and  that  every 
Meml>er  of  the  House  can  sum>ort 
comfortably. 

Last  year  we  spent  more  money  on 
expenses  than  we  tiave  in  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  body.  We  appropri- 
ated $49,791,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
We  added  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $7,948,000.  The  supplemental 
combined  with  the  appropriation 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $57,737,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  pro- 
posing a  $2.5  million  increase  over  the 
$57,737,000.  It  is  not  a  draconian  cut. 
It  is  not  a  cut  in  our  ability  to  modern- 
ize. It  is  a  significant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  available.  If  you 
would  oppose  the  amendment,  fair 
enough,  but  do  not  oppose  it  because 
it  cuts  oiu*  expenses.  It  increases  our 
expense  aUowance  compared  to  prior 
years.  Do  not  oppose  it  because  it 
would  cut  our  ability  to  serve  our  con- 
stituency; the  amount  i4}propriated  is 
higher  than  last  year.  What  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  is  dramatically  higher 
than  what  we  have  ever  appropriated 
for  expenses  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

If  you  support  it,  support  it  l>ecause 
a  S-percent  increase  as  the  committee 
announced  as  their  overall  goal  is  a 
reasonable  increase,  versus  the  very 
large  increase  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  point  is:  it  is  an  increase, 
but  it  is  a  responsible  increase. 

Do  we  not  owe  the  worldng  men  and 
women  of  this  country  at  least  this  ex- 
ample of  holding  our  increases  to  rea- 
sonable levels? 

I  hope  all  Members  will  consider 
this. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numl)er  of  words. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  further 
on  this  matter.  However,  in  thinking 
over  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obbt)  it  strack 
me  that  it  would  be  of  some  value  to 
discuss  further  that  elonent  which  he 
has  raised. 
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I  served  Ux  a  oouide  of  yean  on  the 
OnmnlUee  on  Houae  Administration 
and  di^  fought  the  battle  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  down  expenses 
around  here.  Indeed  It  Is  a  batUe  that 
is  worthwhile.  But  within  the  commit- 
tee iwooess  you  do  what  you  can  do  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  that  we  deal 
with  in  this  House. 

D  1200 

The  chairman  has  indicated  that 
this  appropriation  is  some  (17  million 
under  that  which  has  been  authorised 
by  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
irieoe  of  what  that  means.  It  means 
this:  Sarller  in  the  year  Members  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  said  Monbers  were 
authorised  to  spend  z  number  of  dol- 
lars in  your  House  account.  For  exam- 
ple, the  members  were  given  more 
flexibility  in  terms  of  transferring 
money  fnxn  a  personnel  account  to  a 
House  account,  a  major  adjustment  in 
terms  of  the  policy  develoixnent  there. 
Now  frankly,  that  puts  us  in  the  po- 
tUtixga.  of  attempting  to  guesstimate 
what  the  Members  really  will  qiend 
and  appropriate  that  money  to  a  rea- 
sonable leveL 

The  reality  is  that  none  of  us  has  to 
spend  the  money.  And  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  we  should  not  spend  all 
that  mmiey  unless  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  terms  of  our  individual  dis- 
trict. 

The  facts  are.  however,  that  my 
friends  in  the  House,  especially  those 
who  have  some  political  sense,  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  communicating 
effectively  and  consistently  with  their 
constituents.  Ofttimes  one  wiU  find 
from  the  Rboosd  that  the  very  Mem- 
bers who  rise  and  speak  loudest  about 
holding  back  the  costs  are  the  very 
Members  who  go  beyond  the  limit  in 
terms  of  their  individual  office  ex- 
pense. 

I  frankly  think  it  might  be  a  very  in- 
teresting process  to  find  ourselves  in 
Uie  positi<m  where  we  had  to  signof  f 
rdative  to  that  necessity  before  we 
spend  the  money. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  totally  agree  with 
what  the  Member  has  been  saying 
that  quite  often  office  accounts  are 
certainly  stretched  out  and  used  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

What  I  find  very  interesting, 
though,  is  here  we  are  having  a  major 
increase  in  office  accounts,  which  is 
the  taxpayers'  numey.  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  further  their  own  political 
ambitions  at  times,  and  yet.  with  many 
people  campaigning  for  office  who 
would  use  private  dollars  to  further 
their  political  ambitions,  we  try  to 
limit  their  expenditures,  as  if  some- 


how using  the  private  sector  money  is 
more  adverse  than  using  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  further  our  own  ambi- 
tions. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  If  I  could 
reoxind.  I  am  siue  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  are  not  among  those  who  try  to 
limit  those  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  completing 
my  remarlu.  I  first  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  a 
very  thoughtful  amendment.  It  raises 
a  side  of  this  discussion  that  is  very 
Important.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  California  a  great  deal.  I 
think  that  this  House  needs  to  get 
back  on  course  in  considering  what 
this  amendment  proposes  to  do.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  attempted  to  control  the  rate  of 
growth  and  I  respect  the  amendment 
that  would  be  offered  to  control  the 
rate  of  growth  individually.  But  this 
body  has  an  institutional  obligation,  a 
collective  obligation  to  control  the 
total  rate  of  growth  and  I  think  this 
body  has  the  right  to  say  that  a  16- 
percent  rate  of  growth  in  1984.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  of  growth  that  has 
been  built  in  for  each  of  the  past  4  or 
5  years,  is  an  unreasonable  sunount. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  sincere  and 
he  has  worked  hard  on  the  committee, 
but  I  think  this  body  has  a  collective 
responsibility,  in  addition  to  the  indi- 
vidiutl  responsibilities  that  have  been 
debated  today  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  VLt.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment for  consideration  by  the  House. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  biU  we  are  talking 
about  statutory  staff  for  the  House, 
Members'  allowances,  and  what  have 
you.  which  are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 
October  1  to  September  30. 

Several  months  ago  we  had  before 
the  House  consideration  of  a  measure 
for  investigative  staff,  which  is  on  a 
calendar  year  basis.  The  Members  may 
recall  that  when  the  investigative  staff 
issue  came  before  the  House,  it  came 
under  a  parliamentary  process  which 
precluded  any  Member  from  offering 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount. 
We  had  an  up  or  down  vote  on  total 
ftmding. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  in  this  instance 
the  Rules  Committee  has  at  least  per- 
mitted Members  to  offer  amendments 
to  reduce  the  level  of  fimdlng  that  I 


believe  Is  consistent  with  our  respect 
for  taxpayers'  interests. 

I  noticed  in  ^naiyring  this  bill  that 
the  proposal  that  we  are  asked  to  vote 
on  in  this  amoidment— bear  in  mind, 
we  in  our  office  account  for  office  ex- 
penses now  have  between  $110,000  and 
$120,000  a  year,  the  variable  being  de- 
pendent on  the  length  of  the  distance 
of  our  office  from  the  CapitoL 

The  bill  in  its  form  bef(»e  us  with- 
out this  amendment  would  increase 
this  amount  by  some  16  percent  over 
what  was  expended  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  how  that  reacts 
on  the  Members  of  this  body,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  it  really  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible position  for  any  of  us  to  take 
to  explain  to  our  constituents  that  we 
are  going  to  increase  the  allowance  for 
office  expenses  by  16  percent. 

We  have  a  deficit,  as  we  all  know,  of 
close  to  $200  billion,  an  inflation  rate 
of  under  4  percent  and  we  are  going  to 
take  a  position  that  will  authorise  an 
increase  of  this  magnitude?  It  is  Just 
not  responsible. 

So.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  sug- 
gesthig  that  we  limit  the  increase  to 
4.3  percent.  I  think,  is  a  very  rational 
and  reasonable  proposal. 

We  all  know  that  really  the  problem 
with  staffing  in  this  House  took  off  in 
1975.  Up  until  that  time  when  one 
looks  at  the  historical  trend,  it  was  in 
concert  with  the  demands  of  the  insti- 
tution. We  all  know  in  1975  that  we 
had  a  large  group  of  young,  enterpris- 
ing. activlBt  legi^tors  who  came  here 
after  the  election  of  November  1974 
and  these  new  activist  legislators 
wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  action  in 
a  very  material  way.  so  they  prolifer- 
ated subcommittees  in  this  House,  and 
they  proliferated  staff,  and  the  prolif- 
eration continues  on  ad  nauseum.  In 
fact,  it  continues  to  this  day. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  responsible 
thing  for  us  to  do  today  is  to  adopt 
this  amendment  and  limit  this  in- 
cresse  to  4.3  percent. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEIiOrTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  it.  the  gentleman  has  finally  found 
his  acorn.  It  was  that  group  that  came 
in  1974  that  passed  the  reforms  that 
gave  the  Republicans  a  guaranteed 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  staff 
for  running  the  committees.  And  I 
recall  the  gentleman's  first  day  on  our 
committee  when  he  moved  that  we  go 
back  to  the  1974  levels  of  staffing  and 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  a  little  bit  stunned  when 
he  wanted  to  wipe  out  the  increase  on 
our  staff  because  it  was  entirely  new 
Republicans  who  were  hired  after  that 
rule  was  adopted.  And  some  of  us 
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thougl^t  that  we  were  overly  gennous 
at  thai  time. 

I  an«  glad  to  see  that  the  gentleman 
is  bringing  that  point  up. 

Mr.  DANNEMETKR.  Since  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  reference  to  what 
has  happened  on  statutory  staff, 
maybe  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
talk  about  what  has  happened  on  in- 
vestigttive  staff. 

We  members  of  the  minority  Repub- 
licans have  the  unenviable  posture  of 
only  having  15  parent— I  repeat  15 
percent— of  the  investigative  staff  and 
we  have  that,  of  course,  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  majority.  Any  time  we  try 
to  tinker  with  that  we  are  reminded, 
"If  you  don't  be  quiet  and  retire  in 
your  comer  as  quiet  children,  we  will 
even  reduce  that  15  percent." 

So  I  am  not  sure  that  the  point  is 
well  taken  that  equity  has  been  done. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlelnan  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeinan  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  gofc  off  onto  staffing  because  we 
were  talking  about  Members'  allow- 
ances.   

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  The  gentle- 
man brought  it  up. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentlontti  in  the 
well  brought  the  issue  up.  And  I  think 
it  is  important  to  reiterate:  We  have 
not  had  a  net  increase  in  staffing  of 
the  committees  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  1078.  We  have  actual- 
ly had  a  net  reducticm  since  then.  We 
have  had  a  reduction  of  143  people 
since  1980. 

So  the  peak  years  the  gentleman 
talks  about  were  the  early  seventies. 

The  CELAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dam- 
NXMBYKK)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dahhe- 
MBTsg  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  the  gentleman  has  made 
with  req^ect  to  numbers  of  staff  is 
substantially  accurate,  but  what  the 
gentleman  did  not  say  is  that  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  paying  those  staff 
members  since  1975  has  gone  up  225 
percent  and  during  that  period  of  time 
the  C^  has  increased  by  95  percent. 

The  point  is  we  have  too  many  staff 
and  they  are  too  highly  paid.  The  re- 
sponsible thing  is  to  adopt  this  smend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chidnnan,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Vx.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  or  two  in  a  very  seri- 
ous vein  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. There  have  been  discus- 
sions mentioned  here  on  the  floor 


about  various  ftmds,  and  I  am  really 
trying  to  get  an  answer. 

What  tu4>pens  when  a  Member 
tenders  baA  unexpended  funds  from 
his  accounts?  Where  do  those  funds 
go? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Ultimately,  those  funds 
go  back  to  the  Treasury.  Those  funds 
are  r^laced  in  the  Treasury. 

Now,  there  is,  in  every  appropriation 
subcommittee's  domain,  the  ability  to 
do  some  reprograming.  Occasionally, 
Just  as  in  the  case  recently,  very 
pnmiinently  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  a  reprograming  was 
done  to  further  the  interests  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  this  is  not  the  norm. 
The  funding  which  is  not  spent  by  the 
Members  in  this  account  goes  back  to 
the  Treasury.  So  Members  who  are 
not  profliffste,  who  are  tightf isted  and 
who  do  plan  and  spend  f  \mds  in  a  very 
conservative  way  are  making  a  contri- 
bution by  sending  that  funding  back. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Bdissouri.  Do  the 
funds  go  directly  to  an  account  from 
the  Member's  accoimt  to  the  Treas- 
ury, or  do  they  go  a  circuitous  route 
through  other  funds?  Because  there 
have  been  statements  made  here  and. 
very  frankly,  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  discretion- 
ary fund  or  a  contingency  fund.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  will  explain 
what  these  are.  where  the  money  goes 
if  it  is  tendered  back  by  a  Member. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  lie  in  the  Treasury  until  ex- 
pended. And,  if  not  spent  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  will  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Now,  the  thing  that  I  think  is  most 
important  to  point  out  is  that  we  have 
not  appropriated  all  of  the  allowances, 
anyway.  I  have  made  that  point  more 
than  once,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
to  reiterate  it.  We  are  well  below  what 
we  could  be  impropriating  in  this 
measure  as  is.  In  fact,  the  figure  16 
percent  has  been  bandied  about  here, 
in  terms  of  the  increase.  That  is  not 
even  using  a  full  year  base.  We  have  a 
9-month  base  where  increases  were 
made  in  response  to  the  requests  of 
the  Members  to  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  We  are  really  talk- 
ing about  a  much  smaller  percentage 
increase  if  you  annualize  that  increase 
into  the  fiscal  year  1983  amounts  al- 
ready appropriated. 

Mr.  CX)LEMAN  of  Missouri.  Could  I 
ask  a  direct  question,  and  I  am  sincere 
in  my  question  because  I  do  not  know 
the  answer?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
Speaker's  discretionary  fund? 

ISx.  FAZIO.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  fund.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsnia.  I  believe,  alluded  to  it 
earlier.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  funds  that  the 
Speaker  has  available  that  is  not  clear- 
ly identified  in  the  fluids  provided  to 
the  leadership  and  which  is  clearly  la- 
beled in  the  bilL  Of  course,  there  are 
also  fimds  clearly  labeled  for  the  ma- 


jority, and  minority  leaders,  and  the 
whips  and  deputy  whips. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  So  far 
as  the  chairman  knows,  there  is  no 
fund  set  aside  in  this  i4>propriation 
that  goes  to  the  Speaker  except  for 
the  Speaker's 

Mr.  FAZIO.  It  is  impropriated  to  the 
leadership  offices.  It  is  very  clearly  de- 
marcated under  that  heading.  There  is 
no  slush  fund,  no  secret  fund,  no 
Speaker's  fund  made  up  of  funds  that 
come  back  from  Members. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Now, 
there  is  a  contingency  fund,  is  that 
correct,  contingent  fund?  Although 
the  report  sajw  that  there  is  no  contin- 
gent fund  per  se. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  There  is  a  rather  arcane 
term  that  is  used  here.  It  is  mostly 
used  in  case  law.  There  is,  on  page  4  of 
the  bill,  "Contingent  expenses  of  the 
House,"  for  example.  This  is  a  term 
that  goes  back  to 

Mr.  COLEliCAN  of  Missouri.  These 
moneys  that  a  Member  would  tender 
back  would  not  go  to  this  fund  that 
does  not  really  exist? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  No;  it  is  my  understand- 
ing they  would  go  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MTERS.  It  is  very  clear  the 
Speaker  does  not  sign  the  check  to  pay 
for  these  biUs.  nor  does  anyone  here. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
upon  certification  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  appropriate  re- 
sponsible unit  of  the  House.  So  they 
never  were  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
so  they  are  not  paid  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury. They  remain  in  the  Treasury. 
When  you  do  not  use  aU  of  the  funds 
that  are  available  to  you.  they  remain 
in  the  Treasury  and  do  not  come  down 
to  the  House  in  a  special  account  down 
here  in  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Office. 
It  remains  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  is  on  the  committee  and  a 
leader  in  this  area,  very  knowledgea- 
ble. If  a  Member  tenders  back  unex- 
pended funds,  then  in  fact  those  funds 
will  not  be  credited  or  available  for  the 
committee  to  distribute  to  other  Mem- 
bers who  might  have  gone  over  the 
maximum? 

Mr.  MTERS.  Actually,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield  to  me,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  say  you  tender  back  or 
offer  back.  Tou  did  not  have  it.  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  available,  but  you 
did  not  spend  it.  When  we  beat  our 
chests  and  say  we  returned  it  back  to 
the  Treasury,  that  is  not  quite  true. 
We  just  did  not  draw  it.  We  save  the 
taxpayers,  yes.  And  I  think  our  Mem- 
bers are  to  be  commended  for  doing 
that.  Just  about  every  Member  does 
not  use  all  of  the  funds  available. 

Itfr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Ifr.  OOIXMAN  of  IfisKrail  I  yield 
to  tlie  etMlmaii. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  TndM^»m  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. UnteH  we  voucher  the  nMmey.  it 
remataw  in  the  Treaiury.  We  do  not 
■end  It  bmtk  becauae  it  does  not  come 
to  UB  unleai  we  mwdflcally  request  it. 

Mr.  QtKAB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLKMAN  of  MiasourL  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  aEKA&  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
leaves  only  <xie  unanswered  questiim. 
then.  I  have  beat  concerned  about 
this,  and  I  apivoached  the  chairman, 
who  was  very  gradous  in  trying  to  ex- 
platai  the  thing  to  me.  If  indeed  I.  as  a 
Member,  choose  not  to  spend  $40,000. 
let  us  say,  of  my  derli-hire  authorisa- 
tion.  according  to  the  exidanatlon  that 
was  Just  rendered,  it  means  that  I  will 
not  have  drawn  that  fn»n  the  Treas- 
ury. Then  the  only  question  that  has 
to  be  answered,  then,  with  reject  to 
my  $40,000  in  this  hypothetical,  is:  Is 
that  $40,000  now  available  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  by  X  or  T  within 
the  proccas  the  8peUer.  the  House 
Administration,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee— on  reprogramlng?  That  is 
what  bothers  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coix- 
luif)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fazio  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Colemaii  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlonan  will  yield,  unless  the  money 
Is  appropriated,  the  money  remains  in 
the  Treasury  with  all  the  other  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Government.  If  it 
is  appropriated  in  general  to  elements 
of  the  legldative  branch,  then  it  could 
be  spent  up  to  the  apiHt>in1ated  leveL 
But  I  think  the  important  point  here 
is  that  individual  Members  are  author- 
iaed  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  law  of  the  land  to 
expend  certain  amounts  of  money  for 
the  use  of  their  office  for  official  ex- 
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Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKA&  I  would  like  to  know, 
then,  what  is  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee with  remect  to  those  funds  that  I 
choose  not  to  draw  from  the  Treasury? 
Is  the  policy  of  the  cnmnittee.  and  of 
the  House  Administration,  and  of  the 
Speaker,  and  all  of  the  others  who 
control  this  money,  is  it  the  policy  of 
those  elements  to  use  this  unexpended 
money  from  the  Treasury  for  other 
programs,  without  coming  back  to  the 
Howe  for  approval? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gmUeman  will 
yield,  no.  The  House  Administration 
Committee  perhaps  could  better 
the    gentleman's    questi<»is. 


reduce  those  amounts  each  year. 
this  biU  we  have  reduced,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, some  $17  millicm  under  what 
Members  of  this  body  are  allowed  to 
spend.  So  that  funding,  to  start  with, 
comes  off  the  top.  If  we  appropriate 
too  much,  and  I  do  not  remonber  that 
we  have  ever  done  that,  then  what  in- 
dividual Members  do  not  spend  on 
their  own  is  also  added  to  that  addi- 
tional money  that  \»  not  expended. 
That  stays  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gmUeman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  BCr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
question  that  every  Member  must 
have  an  understanding  of  whm  we 
first  come  here.  It  is  not  unlike  any 
other  appropriation.  This  is  the  reason 
we  have  line  items  here.  This  is  a  spe- 
cial account  we  are  referring  to  right 
here  that  cannot  be  changed,  inter- 
changed over  to  the  Speaker  or  some 
other  account  within  the  legislative 
branch  without  reprograming.  There 
is  a  procedure  that  if  some  other  facet, 
some  other  department  within  the  leg- 
islative branch  needs  the  money,  they 
can  come  back  to  this  committee  and 
request  reprograming.  But  it  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  committee.  And  that 
is  not  unlike  any  other  appropriation. 
It  cannot  be  qient  Just  willy-nilly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colx- 
MAH)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  RomsB  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colbmah  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Ctiairman.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  was  saying  is  that  if 
this  money  is  unspent,  it  could  be  re- 
programed.  For  example,  the  page 
school,  on  which  I  understand  $10  mil- 
lion, or  some  sum.  Is  going  to  be  spent, 
came  out  of  allowances  of  people  who 
toidered  it  back.  Is  that  the  type  of 
thing  the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 
Mr.  MTERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  was  a  contingency  account 
that  the  House  had.  The  gentleman 
asked  about  the  contingency  aocoimt. 
That  money  that  was  used  to  develop 
the  page  dormitory,  the  old  Capitol 
Hill  Hotel,  was  used  from  the  contin- 
gency account.  It  came  back  to  the 
committee  for  approval.  It  was  the  un- 
derstanding from  the  committee  that 
that  money  would  be  q^ent  to  develop, 
and  to  modernise,  and  make  the  facili- 
ty available  for  the  students. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  Just  put  the  question  direct,  and 


grams  it.  so  to  speak,  to  each  individ- 
ual Member.  If  a  Member  in  his  or  her 
wisd(mi  does  not  vpeoA  all  of  his  or  her 
allocation,  like  myself,  and  turns  it 
back.  or.  as  the  gentlonan.  says,  does 
not  withdraw  it  from  the  Treasury, 
then  the  ctmunittee  has  the  right  to 
reprogram  and  actually  spend  that 
money  on  other  Members  of  Congress. 

Tnis  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
that  explanation.  Did  I  hear  it  wrong? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

ytt.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

To  use  the  example  that  the  gentle- 
man gave,  we  reprogramed  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
for  House  office  buildings  funds  that 
were  to  be  used  for  some  other  project 
in  the  House  office  buildings  account 
to  renovate  the  Congressional  Hotel, 
another  House  office  building  item, 
for  the  page  dorm.  So  there  is  the  abO- 
ity  to  reprogram  within  an  account. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  example 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  ap- 
propriate. We  could  not  have  repro- 
gramed. for  example,  funds  that  were 
left  in  the  Treasury  by  individual 
Members  to  renovate  a  building  for 
pages.  That  is  not  within  our  commit- 
tee's authority. 

□  1230 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield 
Just  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Then  the  only  other  question  that  I 
have  \B  how  is  it  that  the  committee 
has  the  power  to  reprogram?  I  never 
had  a  voice,  that  I  know  of.  in  what 
the  committee  did  with  the  page  allo- 
cation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colx- 
MAN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Obkas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Couemaii  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  it,  then,  that 
I,  as  a  rank  and  file  Member  of  the 
House,  did  not  have  a  vote  on  how  the 
money  that  I  left  unexpended  became 
reprogramed  for  a  page  school,  or 
whatever  it  was.  That  Is  a  real,  ulti- 
mate, important  question. 


If  the  answer  is  that  that  Is  the  way 
Is  becauae  the  committee  has  that 

r,  we  have  got  to  change  that 
Mr.  FAZIO.  M«.  Chairman,  will  the 
ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
J  the  gentleman  from  Calif <»nia. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Let  me  reiterate,  we  did 
reprogram  individual  funds,  funds 
a  were  not  taken  from  the  TTeas- 
by  Members,  for  the  renovation  of 
Congressional  HoteL  That  came 

I  an  account  that  was  set  aside  for 

tie  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  House 
f  f  Ice  buildings. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
[think. 
Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
entleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 

o  the  gentlemanifrom  Indiana. 

Mr.  MTERS.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  limitation 

1  how  much  can  be  reprogramed  by  a 

Ipercentage  factor,  but  if  we  had  to 

here  on  the  House  floor  with 

levery  reprograming  request,  it  would 
loocupy  most  of  Our  time,  and  we  are 
.Dt  getting  our  work  done  now. 
So  we  have  to  depend  on  committees 
Ifor  something.  That  is  the  reascm  we 
■have  standing  committees.  The  com- 
Imlttees.  I  can  assure  the  gmtleman. 
Ihaving  served  on  the  Committee  on 
lAppropriations  fbr  the  past  IS  years. 
■are  very  diligent  and  very  careful  how 
■those  moneys  are  reprogramed.  We 
Itum  down  about  as  many  reprogram- 
llng  requests  as  we  m>prove. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Ichairman.  I  appreciate  the  candor  and 
I  the  discussion.  It  was  not  meant  to 
I  take  sides  on  this  amendment  or  any 
lother.  but  to  clarify  exactly  what  hap- 
IpeDB  to  this  money,  becauae  it  was  oer- 
I  tidily  not  clear  before  we  had  this  col- 
lloquy  and  I  appreciate  the  parUdpa- 
Itlon. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
I  words. 

Mr.  BARTLETP.  Bftr.  Chairman,  will 
I  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Itlonan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
[man  for  yielding; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief. 
{because  I  think  this  has  bem  an  in- 
Itrlguing  and  good  discussion  and 
[debate  about  individual  revonstbillty. 
iThis  House  needs  to  have  that  debate 
land  perhaps  have  that  debate  much 
I  more  often  in  detail. 

But  what  we  have  learned  today  is 
Ithat  we  are  stiB  not  quite  sure  what 
I  happens  to  mnogramed  money. 
I  whether  it  goes  back  to  the  leadership 
I  office  or  the  committee  or  to  r^ro- 
Igraming.  The  point  is  that  this  today 
Is  the  only  opportunity  to  address  col- 
llecUve  responsibility  for  the  rate  of 
IgrowUi.  totally  not  individually,  but 


totally  of  the  10-peroent  increase  that 
Is  buOt  Into  this  committee  bilL 

I  think  It  has  been  a  good  debate, 
but  I  do  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
do  need  to  get  bock  to  the  point  of  the 
collective  responsibility  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MACK.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  com- 
ment made  during  the  discussion  here 
that  oonoemed  me  and  that  was  that 
it  sounded  like  someone  indicated  that 
a  great  number,  or  a  majority,  of  us  re- 
turned money  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
It  would  seem  to  me  if  the  majority  or 
a  great  number  return  money,  I  have 
to  ask  the  question,  then,  why  are  we 
increasing  these  outlays  by  16  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  the  16- 
percmt  figure  is  not  accurate  because 
it  is  not  based  on  a  full  prior  year.  The 
increases  that  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  were 
based  on  a  9-month  period,  and,  most 
recently,  a  5-month  period,  so  the 
figure  of  16  percent  is  somewhat  in- 
flated. 

The  point  is.  though,  that  we 
assume  there  will  be  reductions  in 
what  Members  spend  right  here  when 
we  make  a  $17  million  cut  in  the  au- 
thorised figure  in  the  appropriations 
bUL  We  also  assmne  Members  wiU  be 
even  more  restrictive,  but  we  are  not 
sure  how  individually  they  will  be  re- 
strictive, so  we  must  leave  some  room 
so  that  Members'  personal  decisions 
can  be  accounted  for. 

I  fully  expect  that  we  will  make  ad- 
ditional savings,  I  would  hope  we 
would,  and  that  will  be  money  that  re- 
mains in  the  Treasury. 

My  point  is.  if  you  wish  to  change 
the  rules  by  which  we  expand  these 
fluids,  the  gentleman  should  go  to  the 
Cranmittee  on  House  Administration 
and  make  them  there.  By  going  across 
the  board,  we  are  simply  making  sure 
at  some  point  in  the  fiscal  year  we  are 
going  to  cut  funds  out  and  some 
people  are  going  to  have  plenty  and 
some  people  are  not  going  to  have  an 
adequate  amount.  It  is  a  very  ibequita- 
ble  *«d  unfair  way  to  do  it.  I  would 
urge  the  gentleman  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  ISi.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  figures 
from  the  committee's  own  publication. 


they  indicate  a  proposal  by  the  com- 
mittee to  expend  $67,200,000  in  the 
committee  bOL  Last  year  we  appropri- 
ated $49  million.  The  supplemental.  If 
it  is  approved,  has  $7.900.000-aome  in 
it.  The  16-percent  increase  is  not  an  In- 
crease over  last  year's  miproprlatimi;  It 
is  an  increase  over  last  year's  amno- 
priation  and  last  year's  supplementaL 
So  it  is  a  full  16  percent  over  the 
entire  total  amount 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man for  a  response. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  base  we  are 
trying  to  take  this  percentage  from 
does  not  fully  take  into  consideration 
the  inoeases  that  were  mandated  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

So.  in  effect,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  it  is  a  percentage  increase,  but  it 
is  much  less  than  is  being  r^resented 
here. 

I  want  to  make  this  point:  In  not 
funding  the  fuU  amount  authorised, 
we  have  reduced  the  average  fimding 
for  Members'  allowances  by  $38,636 
for  each  one  of  us.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
significant  reduction. 

B<r.  MACK.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  question  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  answer  to  is  that, 
again,  if  the  great  majority,  or  if  a 
large  number  of  us  have  returned 
funds,  and  in  fact  this  is  a  16-peroait 
Increase  over  a  period  of  time,  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  that  we  have  to 
make  these  increases  if  we  are  not 
spending  what  we  have  all  been  allo- 
cated in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  even  though  Members 
are  returning  funds,  we  are  anticipat- 
ing additional  increases,  even  though 
we  also  assume  that  Members  may  not 
in  every  case  take  all  funds  that  are 
available  to  them.  So  the  increase 
could  be  much  greater,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. We  have  made  a  modest  in- 
crease. It  is  much  less  than  16  percent 
on  a  comparable  aimual  year. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  Just  brief- 
ly? 

ytr.  FRANKLIN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  explain 
how  I  see  this  whole  situation.  If  you 
have  a  large  congressional  district,  and 
you  have  three  offices  or  four  offices 
to  serve  the  public  in  that  vast, 
spread-out  district,  take  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  represented  by  one 
of  your  political  party. 
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me  CBAIRMAN.  The  Ome  of  the 
gentleman  from  iHariMlppl  (Mr. 
PtunaiM)  hM  exirired. 

(On  requert  of  Ifr.  Almsx*  and  by 
unanlmoua  oooaent.  Mr.  Fluncuir  was 
allowed  to  mooeed  for  2  additional 
mlnutea.) 

Mr.  ALB08TA.  That  Membo-  has  to 
have  otOcm  both  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula and  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Obvi- 
ously he  needs  more  mcmey  to  main- 
tain all  those  offices.  I  have  the  third 
largest  congressional  district  east  of 
the  MiasiaslppI  River.  I  have  to  have 
three  congressional  offices  In  my  dis- 
trict because  from  one  end  to  the 
otha  Is  about  300  miles.  Obviously  it 
1b  going  to  take  more  money  to  staff 
thoae  and  to  have  those  people  there 
and  to  inalf**'"  the  cost  of  thoae  of- 
fices. 

So  everybody  should,  if  they  do  not 
need  the  money,  base  It  on  their  own 
best  Judgment  in  the  kind  of  service 
that  we  give  equally  to  our  constitu- 
ents. That  Is  the  Important  issue  In 
this.  I  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  properly  allows 
enou^  so  that  those  of  us  who  have 
larger  districts  can  give  our  constitu- 
ents the  same  kind  of  service  as  those 
dMricts  that  are  more  consolidated 
where  It  can  all  be  done  from  one 
office. 

D  1230 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  a  little 
time  here,  if  I  may.  to  engage  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In 
a  bit  of  convefsatiim.  I  Just  want  to  try 
to  see  whether  I  can  clarify  this 
matter  a  little  bit  further. 

If  every  Member  of  Ckmgreas  spent 
every  dime  permitted  him  under  the 
authorisation,  is  there  sufficient 
money  In  this  appropriation  to  cover 
that  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAITER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  No.  there  Is  $17  million 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  Is  $17  million 
less  than  that  amount  in  here? 
Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  start  with  an 
assumption  in  this  appropriation  that 
some  Members  are  going  to  save 
money  wtiile  others  are  not;  \a  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  assume  there  wiU  be 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  saving 
money,  and  that  every  Member  will 
save  some,  although  we  know  that 
some  wHl  not  and  many  will. 

Mr.  WAITER.  Is  the  figure  we  have 
In  here  In  terms  of  the  $17  million  at 
all  in  reference  to  the  historic 
amounts  that  have  been  left  in  the 
Treasury?   In  other  words,   can   we 
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assume  that  there  to  about  $17  million 
left  at  the  Treasury  by  Members  last 
year? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  have  singly  at- 
tempted, using  historic  analysis,  to 
make  a  Judgment  about  what  wiU  be 
expended. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
get  some  Idea  here.  Was  there  about 
$17  million  left  last  year  in  the  Treas- 
ury by  Individual  Members  who  did 
not  spend  their  amounts  or  spend 
their  allowances? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  answer  the  genUonan  right  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  but  obviously  we 
did  not  apprtq^riate  all  the  money  that 
was  authorised  in  any  year  recently. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  we  have  any  idea 
as  to  how  much  was  left? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  obvious- 
ly It  Is  not  in  the  Treasury  because  we 
never  v>propriate  the  full  amount. 
That  is  one  factor  the  gentleman  has 
to  keep  in  mind.  It  was  not  placed 
there  by  an  appropriations  bill.  There 
is  simply  none  there  to  draw  on. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  Is  apparent.  I 
am  trying  to  get  back  to  the  issue  that 
we  discussed  as  to  how  this  money 
ends  up  eventually  being  either  not 
spent  or  spent.  I  am  trying  to  get  some 
handle  here  as  to  how  much  money 
might  be  down  at  the  Treasury. 

If  I  am  being  told,  as  we  were  told 
here  earlier  in  the  discussion,  that  if  I 
do  not  spend  my  money  and  that 
money  lays  in  the  Treasury  and  is. 
therefore,  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer, 
then  I  assume  that  all  the  money  I  did 
not  spend  last  year  ended  up  staying 
in  the  Treasury  and  all  the  money  the 
gentleman  from  California  did  not 
spend  last  year  ended  up  staying  in 
the  Treasury. 

I  want  to  know  how  much  money 
ended  up  sUying  in  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  all  our  savings  last  year.  Do 
we  not  have  some  kind  of  figure  of 
that  type. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  do  not  have  a  figure 
here.  We  will  help  the  gentleman  to 
obtain  that  figure  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  assume  that  some  other  branch  of 
Government  is  going  to  spend  the 
money  that  I  saved.  I  was  under  the 
impression,  based  upon  the  previous 
discussion,  that  if  I  saved  the  money 
and  it  sUyed  in  the  Treasury,  as  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
said,  it  was  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 
Now.  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  handle  on.  How  much  money  did 
this  House  save  last  year  through  that 
procediire?  How  much  money  stayed 
in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman brings  up  a  good  question.  I 
think  we  could  work  on  this  and  re- 
search it  and  bring  the  answer  to  the 
attention  of  the  body.  It  is  a  good 
question,  but  I  do  not  have  an  answer 
to  it  at  the  moment. 


Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wflll 

the  gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  please  to  yieldl 

to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.   Chairman.   Il 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  try  to  helpl 
the  gentleman,  and  I  know  that  hel 
honestly  seeks  Information  and  wantsi 
facts  ccmoeming  the  operation  of  thel 
House.  .1 

The  gentleman  wlU  note  on  page  51 
of  the  bill  that  there  are  administTarl 
tive  provisions.  There  are  adminlstrarl 
tlve  provisions  such  as  these  in  most  of  I 
the  appropriation  bills.  The  provislonsi 
which  we  see  there  deal  with  the  quea-l 
tion  the  gentleman  is  raising,  which  Isl 
reptogramlng.  Whether  these  are  sur-l 
plus  moneys.  It  tells  us  what  accoiuits| 
may  be  reprogramed  for  salaries 
expenses.  , 

In  a  conversation  with  the  commlt-l 
tee  staff.  I  asked.  "How  much  in  10821 
was  reprogramed?  What  is  the  totall 
sum?"  I 

To  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  itl 
was  about  $500,000.  \ 

The  reprograming  in  this  bill  \s  han-l 
died  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  everyl 
other  bill.  No  distinction  is  made  be-l 
tween  this  account  or  this  bill  and  one| 
for  the  executive  agencies.  In  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  we  may  limit  a  repro*l 
graming  in  terms  of  percentages  thati 
might  vary  from  agency  to  agency.  Il 
might  advise  the  gentleman.  But  thel 
principle  of  reprograming  Is  present  Inl 
every  appropriation  bill,  or  nearly  so.l 
and  the  sum  that  was  reprogramed| 
last  year  was  about  $500.000. 1  am  ad- 
vised. - 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  II 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  that  is  mc 
helpful.  , 
The  CrHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thel 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Bfr." 
Walker)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  W« 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional| 
minutes.) 

Bfr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  most  helpful,  because  when  we  lo 
on  page  5,  we  find  out.  for  instance^ 
that  if  we  save  money  in  allowancr 
and  expenses  and  in  Members'  clei 
hire,  for  example,  one  place  that  could 
be  reprogramed  is  special  and  sele  ' 
committees,  for  example.  So,  thei 
fore,  if  some  committee  decided  to  < 
a  lot  of  traveling,  in  fact  the  money 
saved  from  my  account  could  go  to 
committee  that  was  deciding  to  dc 
some  foreign  traveling  or  do  soi 
traveling  aroimd  the  country. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.   I  will  be   glad 
yield,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  I 
not  want  to  misrepresent  this.  I  i 
Just  trying  to  go  by  what  the  gentle 
man  pointed  out  Is  the  language  her 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle 
from  Michigan. 


Mr.  TRAXLErL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ntleman  has  an  agile  and  an  imagl- 
_tive  mind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nan.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Vi.  Chairman,  as 
tie  gmUeman  knows.  I  am  highly  re- 
^ectf  ul  of  him  and  delighted  that  he 
i  In  the  same  corridor  with  me. 
My  understandtag  is  that  If  the  com- 
ilttee  ceilings  are  establlahed  by 
e  resolution,  we  cannot  repro- 

above  the  resolution  any  more 

Bto  an  Individual  Member's  account. 
7e  could  reprogpram  above  the  levels 
jtabllshed  by  tl^e  House  and  by  the 
louse  AdministrMlon  Committee. 
So  even  though  the  gentleman  fears 
Ithat,  I  am  told  in  reality  that  that 
■cannot  occur  because  there  are  other 
■checks  in  place  that  would  prohibit  it 
I    Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ithe  gentleman  yield? 
I    Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
Ithe  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
1    Mr.    ROEMER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I    In  the  discussion— and  it  Is  an  apt 
Idlscusslon   and   an   Important   one— 
I  about  what  haiH)ens  to  residue  money. 
I  money  in  the  reservoir,  money  not 
I  used  and  expen<led  and  all  the  rest,  we 
I  seem  to  be  forgetting  the  ammdmoit 
I  before  us  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
Itleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Baxiutt).  I 
I  hope  the  gentleman  agrees.  There  has 
I  been  some  issue  on  what  the  amend- 
I  ment  does  and  ^AmX.  it  does  not  do. 
I    Our    friend,    the    gentlonan    from 
I  California,  in  a  good  defense  of  the 
1  committee's    poaition.    has    tried    to 
I  make  the  point  that  in  the  amHnpria- 
I  tlon  process  the  committee  has  not  in- 
1  creased   from   fiscal   year   1984  over 
I  fiscal  year  1983  by  16  percent.  The 
[numbers  that  I  have  are  completely 
1  different.  The  numbers  that  I  have 
shown  that  we  are  increasing  by  $10 
million   in   the   official   expenses  of 
Members,  and  If  we  put  that  over  a 
base  figure  of  $67  million,  that  is  16.4 
percent.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  would  increase  by  only  4.3  percent. 
That  is  the  issut  before  the  House. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number   of 
I  words. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  simp^  wish  to  clari- 
fy this  point  that  the  gentlonan  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemxr)  Just  made. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
confusion.  No  one  is  trying  to  make  a 
case  with  statistics  that  are  not  accu- 
I  rate. 

But  I  want  to  make  this  dear  for  the 
Monbers.  Since  late  1982  there  have 
been  two  increases  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
We  could  talk  about  why  there  were 
43  percent  increases  in  the  cost  of 
travel.  30  percent  increases  in  the  cost 
of  travel  to  many  cities  around  the 
country,  paper  product  increases,  et 
cetera.  If  we  had  fully  funded  those 
increases,  we  would  have  had  to  appro- 


priate far  more  in  1983.  not  the  $57 
mUlioa  we  actually  did  u)propriate. 

That  Is  the  figure  the  gentleman 
should  be  comparing  when  he  tries  to 
come  up  with  a  percentage  increase  to 
the  $67  million  in  the  1984  bilL 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are 
deariy  tiying  to  make  our  case  on  the 
merits,  and  I  ^predate  the  patience 
of  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fttmi  Texas  (Mr.  Bastlett). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
ehaiiiDan  announoed  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  It. 


BaOOSDSDVOTK 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  156.  noes 
160.  not  voting  116.  as  follows: 


Aiidre«B(TZ) 


Arcticr 

Barnard 

Baitlett 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bettaune 

Billrakil 

BUIey 

Boehlert 

Brttt 

Broonfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BrorhOl 

Burton 

Byian< 

Cuper 


coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Oonable 

Cooper 

Oouchlln 

Cowter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

irAiiiottn 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dreler 

Duncan 

DurMn 

Bariy 

Bekart 

<OK) 
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ATEB-1S6 

'Oundetaon 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hller 

HIIUb 

Hopkins 

Hubtaard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kocovsek 

Kramer 

Lscomsjsino 

Uitta 

licath 

Levitas 

Uvlngston 

lioeffler 

liowery  (CA) 


(lA) 


Fish 

Ranklln 

Oekas 

OIncneh 
Ooodlinc 
Oren 


Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

NOES-160 


Paul 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Stiarp 

Shelby 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wise 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Zachau 


Coleman  CnC) 

Coyne 

Daschle 

Davis 

(ielaOana 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Foley 

Fy>rd(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Puqua 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kvtur 


Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

liiFalce 

Lantoa 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

LowTy(WA) 


Markey 

Matsui 
Mavroules 


MeCloakey 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Moody 

Mraadi 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pesse 


Ratdifofd 

Reld 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roytaal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sdieuer 

Schumer 

Seibeiling 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

etOan 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Staik 

Stokts 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Towns 

Trazler 

Ddall 

Vcnto 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

W(rif 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Youi«  (MO) 

ZaUocki 


NOT  VOTING— 118 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Herman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Bonker 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cnieney 

Clay 

Cotdho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crockett 

Derridc 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

DymaUy 

Edwards  (AL) 

Fields 

Plorlo 

FoglietU 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Olickman 


Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaaen 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

McCain 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Nielson 

PanetU 

Pasbayan 

Pepper 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuiseU 

QuiUen 

Richardson 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkoiaki 

snjander 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith,  Denny 

^Germain 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Vueanovich 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Williams  (tfT) 

mnison 

Wirth 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 


Ackerman 


Barnes 
Bates 

AlbosU  BedeU 

Anderson  Beilenson 

Andrews  (NO      Boggs 
Annunaio  Boner 

Anthony  Bonior 

A^iln  Borskl 


Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 


D  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gliclanan  for,  with  Mr.  Boland 
against. 
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of  VIoiMk 


for.  vtth  Mr.  llatTiMn  of 
•(  nofMk  for.  vttli  Mr.  N«iMB 
for.  wtth  Mr.  Labman  of 


Mr.  CMC  for.  vttti  Mr.  AddBbto  I 

Mr.  8ATAOK  ehangsd  hJs  vote  fram 
•••jre-to-BB.''  

IfMKB.  PACKARD,  WISE,  and 
BARNARD  dialled  tbdr  votes  from 
•1io"t»"«»e." 

So  the  amenihiMnk  «u  rejected. 

Tlw  remit  of  the  vote  wee  an- 
nomeedM  eibove  recorded. 

lir.  HARnnCTT.  Mr.  Cbalnnen.  I 
offer  SB  aHHDdBMnt. 
The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
>  rdetee  is  as  foUovK 

UHURT  or  OQNCmBBB 


to  eury  oot  the 
m  of  the  LoaWettve 
1  Act  of  IMe.  M  amtnMlbr 
SSI  e<  the  IiQIetlH  Reorpuitoe- 
tlOB  Act  of  IVM  <i  VAC  1«)  and  to  miM 
end  otand  the  Aimntated  Oonatttutlan  of 
the  OMIad  atataa  of  AMrtee.  I97.TM.O0O: 
That  no  part  of  thh 
be  OMd  to  pay  any 
I  la  eaoBaettai  with  any  pobtteatlan.  or 
praparatiaB  of  ■atarlal  therefor  (euept  the 
DIeirt  of  PMbhe  Oanerel  BOli).  to  be  haned 
by  the  Uferary  of  CengrHB  onleM  anch  pub- 
Ueatlon  hea  obtained  prtar  approeel  of 

tloB  or  the  Bwiat>i  CQumtttee  on  Rulea  and 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aiiwinibaw<  offered  by  Mr.  HtfxaaR:  On 
1«.  Ihw  M.  strike  out  "IVT.TW.oeO"  and 
In  Uea  thereof  "m.Ml.Bao." 


Mr.  HARl'MCrr.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  emeiMfcnent  deals  with  the  Con- 
greeeiwial  Research  Serrloe  of  the  Lt- 
tarary  ot  Goocress.  The  proposed  bOl 
before  us  would  tnerease  that  amount 
from  last  year^  apptoinlatlon  by  12 
percent.  This  amendment  would  limit 
that  increiBse  to  t  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sinoe  1975  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Congresslooal  Re- 
aeardi  Sereloe  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress have  crown  from  $1S,KS.000  to 
$37,790,000.  Now  in  that  same  period 
of  ttane.  of  eouree.  our  derk  hire  allow- 
have  Increased,  our  staff  has  In- 
In  numbers,  and  the  numbers 
of  Oonoresmen  of  course  have  not  In- 


We  are  now  aide  with  computos  and 
with  our  terminals  in  our  offioee  and 
with  the  Increased  personnel  which  we 
have  in  our  otflcee  to  do  a  lot  more  of 
the  research  oursdvee. 

a  1300 

Now  I  wwnmend  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  for  what  he  has 
done  and  my  coUeacuee  on  this  side  of 
the  aide  for  the  work  they  have  done 
in  trytaic  to  hold  down  the  ezpeneee  of 
thtebody. 

I  micht  Jnet  make  an  obeervation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Member  has 


just  returned  from  an  international  air 
show,  where  we  were  shown  the  latest 
toduiology.  the  lated  research  and  de- 
velopment on  behalf  of  tt  nations. 
And  I  ml^t  absarve.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
that  the  national  news  media  of  this 
country,  I  assimif.  flew  at  their  own 
expense,  many  members  of  thdr  staff, 
camera  crews,  and  the  like,  to  this 
intematianal  air  show  to  try  to  embar- 
rass Members  of  this  bod^  and  the 
other  body,  who  were  conscientiously 
totaic  about  thdr  Job  as  dected  repre- 
sentatlvee  of  the  pepfde.  trytnc  to 
leam  the  latest  development  in  air  and 
aoroepace  technolocy,  so  that  when  we 
appttvwlate  money  to  buy  the  item  we 
can  do  it  with  some  type  of  expertise 
»i»ri  good  Judgment. 

And  I  think  it  is  kind  of  pasdng 
strange.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  same 
media  who  had  to  fly  thousands  of 
mUee  acroas  the  ocean  to  cover  this 
intematianal  air  show,  where  we  prob- 
ably spent  some  several  thousands  of 
dollars  in  travel,  have  not  seen  fit  to 
even  walk  aeroes  the  haU  and  grace  us 
with  thdr  preeence  here  todsy  where 
we  are  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers 
mniimMi  of  dollars  in  annual  appro- 
priations here  on  the  floor.  They  need 
to  let  the  American  people  Imow  who 
really  is  wasting  thdr  tax  dollars. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  poedUy  would 
accept  this  amendment  and.  if  so, 
there  is  no  use  for  me  to  go  on  and 
take  any  more  time.  I  have  trespassed 
on  OMHigh  of  the  gmtleman's  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yiekUng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  looked  at 
this  amendment  and  while  I  think  we 
could  differ  over  the  degree  to  which 
the  Congresilonsl  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congrees  aids  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  conduct  of  their  dutiee  and 
their  constituents  as  well,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  request  is  reasonable  and 
I  certainly  could  accept  that 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  I2WIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gmtleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  problem 
with  the  amendment.  We  conipmtulate 
the  geirtleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requidte  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  and  today, 
there  was  considerable  debate  on  the 
staffing  and  funding  of  House  commit- 


tees. There  was  objeetian  to  the  use  of 
an  omnibus  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion with  the  implloatian  that  It  was  a 
barrier  to  the  reduction  in  staff  and 
thdr  costs  tay  this  House. 

Mr.  Chaliman.  the  Members  should 
know  the  fiots.  Prior  to  our  adoption 
of  an  omnibus  reeoiution  for  funding 
the  studies  and  Investigatinns  of  com- 
mltteee.  there  was  a  steady  year  fai  and 
year  out  increase  in  both  committee 
authrartetfams  and  investlfattve  staff 
levels.  Members  o<  the  House  voted  on 
the  authwisattans  committee  by  com- 
mittee. Ulnd  to  the  bottom  Une  total 
cost  tbey  were  aoerulng. 

Since  use  of  an  omnibus  reedutlon. 
Members  know  the  bottom  line  coet 
when  we  report  from  the  Accounta 
Subcommittee;  Members  know  the 
bottom  line  oost  when  we  report  from 
the  Houee  Administration  Committee: 
and  Members  know  the  bottom  line 
coet  for  each  committee  and  all  com- 
mltteee  when  they  adopt  the  find  ree- 
oiution. 

In  contrast  to  the  adoption  of  indi- 
vidual funding  reeolutions,  under  the 
adopUon  of  Mnnibus  reedutions,  over- 
all coete  have  been  reduced  and  the 
number  of  staff  has  been  cut.  During 
the  97th  Congrees,  committee  investi- 
gative staff  were  reduced  by  134 
people  for  a  savings  of  $3,000,000. 
During  the  97th  Congrees,  the  infla- 
tion rate  roee  by  11.S  percent  and  we 
cut  Investigative  funding  by  10  per- 
cent When  committeee  made  thdr  re- 
queste  for  1983  funding,  they  had  21.5 
percent  lees  funds  in  constant  dollars 
to  spoid  than  they  had  in  the  previous 
Congrees. 

Members  have  an  (^portunity  to 
appear  at  hearings  before  the  Ac- 
counte  Subcmnmlttee  when  we  take  up 
theee  requests  ccmmiittee  by  commit- 
tee. If  they  have  reason  to  believe  a 
specific  cmnmlttee  is  overspending  for 
staff  or  for  any  other  purpoee,  they 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  so  testify 
and  properly  effect  the  resultant  reeo- 
iution. They  are  wdctmie  and  encour- 
aged to  provide  us  with  tUs  inf  ozmar 
tion. 

The  record  should  be  dear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  imder  the  old  system  of 
adopting  individual  committee  reeolu- 
tions. coste  and  staff  went  up.  Since 
adoption  of  omnibus  reedutions,  costs 
and  staff  have  gone  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee has  done  Ite  Job  and  done  it 
welL  The  Legislative  Appropriatitms 
Subcommittee  should  be  applauded 
for  ite  support  of  the  floor's  response 
to  the  prfnwnmtri*fit*i*""  made  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

The  facts,  when  Imown.  speak  for 
themsdves.  I  apiHreclate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  them  to  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbit  questfam  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ha>t- 
). 


The  portloniof  the  b(n  to  widdi  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  ftdtowK 


llgTjn jK  to  be 
Oofk  of  the  Boise,  to  be  I 
atdy  open  ODaelbant  of  this  Ast 

The  Cterk  r^Ml  as  f oUowk 
■andmant  oClarad  by  Mr.  Baatm: 
)  Umiie  3.  a^ke  out  "tlfl jn jNO- 1 
ilnUeaC        


Mr. 

a  very  ^— p** 

in    dtsHissingl  the 

should  go -back  and  review  ttw  history 

of  franking  expenditure. 

This  amendpMnt  addresses  the  e«- 
pendtturee  of  reimbursement  th»t  win 
be  made  f or  u^  of  the  franUw  pcM- 
lefle  by  Miwitiwis  of  this  House  *»mi  I 
think  It  is  tnteteettng  and  tanpottant  to 
took  back  to  the  year  IfTS  and 
through  the  0reeent  and  look  at  the 
that  were  tai  fiet  ex- 
pendei?  for  thi^  purpoee. 

In  1979  we  ipent  about  $3$  mllUon: 
1970.  $40  mlll£n.  wtth  a  i 


of  about  $16  aflUon:  1977.  $4*  mOlkn: 
197$,  $48  mUlkm:  1979.  $84 
1980.  $50  mi$k)n:  1981.  $38 
with  a  supidlBnent  of  $18  million: 
1982.  $75  minion:  1983.  $56  mOUon. 
with  a  supplemental  of  $37  mnuan. 

So  the  total  last  year  that  we  ex- 
pended,  counting   the  suppiementd 
and  the  appro|iriatians  bUl.  |fr.  Chalr- 
$93.1  million. 

This  amend^Mnt  wouki  limit  the  In- 
crease to  5  peaoent  If  we  do  not  adopt 
the  amendmeht  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease appropriations  by  about  15  pei^ 
cent  to  $107  minion,  for  tranldnc  ex- 
pendlturee. 

I  wouM  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  that  thlk  is  one  idaee  iriiere  we 
can  demonstrKte  some  fiscsl  dieriplinf . 
We  can  remihd  Members  that  tbey 
must  live  within  thdr  mrans.  espedd- 
ly  wtth  the  diction  year  coming  on.  I 
think  that  oak  voy  interesting  set  of 
statistics  are  the  esttanates  for  1984. 
looked  at  along  with  the  aetud  num- 
bers of  pieces  of  matt  sent  out  under 
the  frank  for  1975  throuA  1984. 

In  1975.  Meoibos  of  this  House  sent 
out  312.4  million  pieces  of  matt  under 
the  frank.  In  (983,  we  are  — M*i'»g  out 
about  422  mlBlon  plecee  of  mall,  but 
we  eetimate  f«r  1984,  whidi  happens 
to  be  an  decklon  year,  that  we  win 
send  out  839  nMUkm  ideoes  of  mafl. 

I  thtak.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
imendment  It  is  sn 
the  ddiate  of  whteh 
should  sparii  some  restraint  in  the 
election  year  dee  of  the  tkanklng  prlri- 
lege  by  Members  of  Oongrea.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  instfll  greater  dlsd- 
pUne  In  our  rongrwrinnal  mailing 
prartioee. 


Ur.  Chairman.  I  yidd  bade  the  bd- 

oCartlme. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the   requidte  number  of 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  sD.  t  would 
like  to  oongratnlate  my  colleague  from 
Cdlfomia  fbr  bringing  to  the  atten- 
timi  of  the  Members  a  very  serious 
and  that  is  the  increasing 
to  whldi  we  must  use  our 
ffeaaked  mall  Privilege,  btttl  tUnk  it  Is 
ImportaBt  to  point  outlhat  weare  in 
great  measure  responding  to  increas- 
taweontaet  from  our  constituents.    , 

The  gwnttwnan  from  Michigan  was 
JiMt  hwiffaWnf  to  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived over  30.000  idecee  gtwriflrally  in 
rovonae  to  the  issue  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  been  grap- 
pling wtth  on  the  withholding  of  inter- 
est'on  dMdends.  And  there  are  many, 
many  other  "— "r*<g**«  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  subjected  to  which  really  are 
an  effort  to  Jiiflnenne  the  course  of 
our  behavior  here,  our  votes. 

We  are  attempting  in  this  appropria- 
tion to  put  up  a  sum  of  mcmey  tiuit 
win  accuratdy  reflect  eiiat  we  antid- 
pate  the  Members  pending  on  thdr 
tnak.  matt  priyOege.  Last  year  I  regret 
to  ssj  we  were  required  to  vn»tH«1ate 
$38  mflllon  ieit  supplemmtd  purpoees. 
The  1983  supplemmtd  Ull,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  and  so^t 
to  the  other  body,  includes  $38  million 
out  <rf  the  totd  of  $93  mmion  that  is 
the  actud  flscd  year  1983  levd  for 
franked  mall:  in  other  words,  we  did 
not  edinistf  a  sufficient  amount  last 
year  when  we  made  the  inltid  iMn>ro- 
priatlon  f or  offldd  malL 

lb.  PERKINS.  Mr.  dialrman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  genUonan 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylddlng. 

M^.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  we 
have  this  terrific  incresse  is  because  of 
the  postage  rate  increase:  am  I  correct 
more  than  any  other  item  in  the  biU? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  There  is  bo.th  an  in- 
creaae  in  the  average  cost  that  we 
must  reimburse  the  Poetd  Service  for 
the  comhinatkm  of  first  and  third- 
daas  matt  that  the  Poetd  Service  has 
estimaticd,  the  840  miUion  pieces  that 
win  be  sent  by  Congress  to  our  con- 
stituents. The  carrydte  cost  per  piece 
is  12.75  cents.  So  we  are  really  at- 
tempting to  reflect  reality.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  a  figure  in  here  that  wiU 
require  a  suppiementd  in  the  next 
flscd  year.  We  think  this  is  truth  in 
appropriations. 

I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  ideased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mi.  Chairman.  I  appradate  the  i 
tieman  pointing  out  that  we  have 
iMies.  as  he  did  In  his  tailtid  remarks, 
that  we  have  issues  and  have  had 
issues  recently  tliat  have  resulted  in 
an  Increaaed  mafl  flow  from  our  ccm- 
stttuento  and  he  is  ref eirtaig  to  the 
withholding  issnee.  but  we  have  had 
issues  Uke  that  In  the  past  We  had 
the  eodd  security  issue  last  year.  And 
we  are  always  going  to  have  Issuee  of 
importance  coming  bef me  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Thto  is  the  ftost  time,  I  bdieve.  hi 
looking  at  my  figures,  that  we  have 
gone  over  the  $100  milllan  mark  in  ap- 
propriations for  reimbursement  for 
the  frankhig  privflege.  I  think  that  is 
mtgnitii^nt.  I  thhik  that  passiiw  thls 
smendhnent  would  at  least  make  Mem- 
bers realise  that  we  have  to  exerdse 
some  flecd  restraint  and  to  some 
degree  we  dOiSoUdt  revonee  from  our 
constituents.  We  do  generate  mafl  to 
some  degree  In  this  House  snd  I  thfaik 
that  that  fact  is  manifested  tai  this  es- 
timate of  some  839  million  pieces  of 
mafl  we  fed  wiU  probably  be  going  out 
during  the  election  year. 
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So  even  in  li^t  of  the  gmtleman's 
remario.  I  think  that  this  is  a  respon- 
sible amendment  It  does  csU  for  a  5- 
peroent  increase,  and  I  think  that  that 
is  enough. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  simply  say  that 
if  by  some  magic  we  could  establish  a 
figure  that  would  reduce  the  Mem- 
bers' rdlance  m  the  frank  or  the  gen- 
erd  public  interest  in  communicating 
with  us,  I  could  suviport  the  genUe- 
man.  But  I  do  not  think  this  is  going 
to  have  the  effect  that  he  wishes.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  law  statee  in 
39  UJB.C.  3216,  we  shaU  pay  out  of  a 
lump  sum  i«ipropr1ation  the  franking 
privflege  costs  that  we  incur. 

I  wish  I  could  support  the  gentie- 
man's  amendment  I  simply  cannot 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yidd  to  the  genUeman 
trxan  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding,  because 
I  think  that  a  very  inddlous  if  not  sn 
outright  charge,  an  insinuation,  has 
been  placed  here  in  the  Racoio  by  the 
genUeman  sponsoring  this  smend- 
ment  I  for  one  think  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory to  address  oursdves  to  it 

The  genUeman  stated-and  I  hope  I 
am  not  quoting  him  incorrectly,  I  do 
not  think  I  am— that  because  of  the 
ccmilng  dectlon  mvinmment  implying 
that  there  must  be  snne  abuse  of  the 
prqper  Cranking  privilege  on  the  part 
of  Congressmen.  This  has  been  looedy 
bandied  around  throui^out  the  coun- 
try, and  I  for  one  take  umbrage  at 
that 

Does  the  genUeman  from  CaUfomla 
have  a  spedflc  instance  in  which  this 
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prtvfleie  it  now  beinc  alwaed  or  has 
bean  abUMd  In  the  iMt  yMur? 

Mr.  HUMTCK.  Mr.  Otainnan.  wUl 
the  tanOcman  yMd  ftir  a  rMpooae? 

Ml.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fMn  Galtf omla. 

•me  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pasio) 
baa  expired. 

(On  requeat  of  Mr.  OoauLB  and  by 
unanhnoaa  eonaent,  Mr.  Paho  was  al- 
lowed to  proeeed  for  S  additional  mln- 
utea.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
ptedate  the  gentleman's  atatement.  I 
did  not  atate  that  there  waa  an  abuae 
by  the  Menhen  of  thla  body  of  the 
frankinc  prifflege. 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ.  Then  what  is  the 
gentleman  talkinc  absiit? 

Mr.  HDNTBR.  Let  me  finlah  my  re- 


llie  point  I  was  — !fl*^^ 
on  this  statiatlo-«nd  let  me  read  it  to 
the  gpntleman  very  elearir  m  IMS. 
we  wfll  aand  out  432.6  million  pieces  of 
mafl  from  this  bod^. 

Now.  the  estimate  that  I  have  that  I 
understand  was  derired  through  the 
eanunittee  for  19M.  that  Is  the  elee- 
tion  year.  Is  839.8  million  pieces  of 
malL  In  other  words,  that  means  If 
theae  figures  are  correct  that  were 
Idaeed  before  me.  we  are  going  to 
double  oar  use  of  the  franking  prlvl- 
leceinl984. 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that 
Is  an  abuse.  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
can.  In  these  tough  economic  times, 
exerdse  some  fiscal  restraint  in  the 
cominc  year,  and  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
bad  to  remind  the  membership  of  this 
House  that,  although  it  Is  our  i»tvi- 
lege  to  frank,  idtimately  the  taxpayers 
pay  for  it.  and  I  do  not  think  that  dou- 
bling the  uae  of  the  frank  in  an  elec- 
tion year  is  a  coincidence.  I  think  It  Is. 
to  some  degree,  because  we  are  enter- 
ing into  an  dection  cycle. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
Ume.  I  apptedate  the  point  the  gentle- 
man has  Buule.  and  I  hope  it  will  be  of 
acme  value  to  the  Members. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryldding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
respond  that  you  know  and  I  know,  as 
the  diairman  pointed  out.  that  the 
cost  Is  mndi  greater  this  year  than  It 
was  last  year,  so  that  is  really  not  a 
Tlihln  I'flwpariBfln 

The  point  Is  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  cut  of  f  our  direct 
oootact  with  our  constituents.  Tou 
know.  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
eloBwt  UiA  that  the  people  In  this 
wonderful  country  have  to  the  Federal 
Qovemment  What  the  gentleman  Is 
trying  do.  In  effect.  Is  cut  off  our  abili- 
ty to  fwnmmiiratie  with  our  constitu- 


The  gentleman  must  also  know  that 
we  had  to  hire— and  no  Member  had 
any  dtaagreement  with  this— SO  people 
more  in  the  maOrooms  to  deal  with  all 
of  the  volumes  of  maO  that  we  are  get- 
ttaig  from  our  people.  Peoide  demand  a 
response  to  their  inquiries  and  to  their 
points  of  view  about  issues. 

80.  do  not  cut  off  our  ability  to  com- 
municate with  the  American  people. 
Dialog  is  what  we  need  here.  We  need 
to  take  our  direction  more  from  the 
American  people,  not  leas.  And  that  Is 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an f<v  her  comments. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd  briefly? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fWm  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  last 
response  to  the  gentlewoman's  re- 
marks and  perhaps  a  misimiwesslon 

This  amendment  does  not  ask  for  a 
cut  in  appropriations  to  reimburae  for 
franked  malL  It  asks  for  a  5-percent 
increaae. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  Interest  and  I 
share  his  smtiments.  I  Just  do  not 
think  the  approach  that  he  takes  at 
thla  Ume  wHl  have  the  effect  that  he 
intends,  and  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqiilsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  keenly 
about  this,  and  I  think  every  Member 
who  reelects  his  own  honor  and  integ- 
rity ou^t  to  be  Just  equally  arouaed. 

The  gentleman  has  still  not  an- 
swered clearly  that  Insinuation  that 
he  made  and  has  repeated,  because  he 
Is  now  interpolatinc  projections  of  In- 
crements and  Increases  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  only  because  of 
sn  electian  year  environment  will  that 
Increase  take  place. 

Now.  that  Is  more  than  an  inslnu- 
atkm.  That  is  an  accusation  that 
either  through  direct  or  Indirect 
meana  we  are  abusing  this  privflege. 
Of  course.  It  is  a  privilege.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Institution,  because  it  has  been  Intend- 
ed that  we  be  as  Intimately  In  contact 
with  our  crastituendes  as  Is  humanly 
possllde  to  devise  a  system. 

If  the  franking  privilege  in  any  way 
is  unjustly  curbed,  for  whatever 
reason,  then  we  are  hurting  in  our 
ability  to  the  discharge  our  oath  of 
office. 

I  think  the  gentleman  ou^t  to  be 
compelled  to  show  us  factually,  be- 
cause If  he  wants  to  Interpret  these 
statistics  that  way.  how  doea  he  inter- 
pret the  unprecedented  increment  In- 
crease In  Just  the  last  S  months  be- 
cauae  of  the  Inundation  both  in  the 
Houae  and  the  Senate  by  those  wlth- 
holdlng  10  percent  protest  coupons 


that  have  arrived  here  in  millinna  of 
numbers? 

This  is  not  an  election  year.  Would 
the  gentleman  then  say,  as  the  Post- 
master certainly  has  not,  that  he  is 
confronted  and  our  mail  system  In  this 
House  is  confronted  with  an  unprece- 
dented demand,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
fleeted  in  the  projections?  I  thtak  that 
the  Insinuation  Is  stUl  there  that  there 
Is  a  potential.  If  not  the  actual  conclu- 
sion, that  we  will  be  abusing  this  privi- 
lege simply  because  we  will  be  entering 
an  election  year. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yidding,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  dted  the  histmical  use  of  the 
frank  from  1975  to  the  present,  and  it 
Is  a  fact  that  on  even-numbered  years; 
that  Is,  years  In  which  we  are  running 
for  election,  the  frank  is  used  much 
more  than  it  is  In  the  odd-numbered 
years. 

In  1984  we  have  an  estbnate  of  889 
million  pieces  of  maO  going  out.  That 
is  twice  what  we  have  in  this  year. 

Now,  let  me  wA  the  gentleman  this 
question:  What  Is  the  gentleman's  rsr 
tionale,  why  does  he  think  that  In- 
crease is  manifested  in  theae  statMks? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  WeU.  It  Is  very 
simple.  In  my  opbakm.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  been  here  kmger  than  he  has 
been,  he  would  reallw  that  we  con- 
fronted that  Issue  and  we  passed 
reform  legislation  which,  if  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct  In  his  cmdusian.  we 
will  be  violating,  because  In  the  mrior 
years  to  the  reform  In  which  we  were 
restricted  In  such  things  as  maas  mafl- 
ing  up  to  60  days  prior  to  an  election, 
prior  to  that  what  does  the  gentle- 
man's statistics  show?  That  would  be 
the  best  extrapolation  of  flgurea.  And 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  that,  be- 
cause the  gentlonan  Just  has  not  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know 
what  the  problem  really  is  and  has 
been  and  what  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready done. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorada  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  reqiiisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  point  out  to 
my  colleaguea  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way  suggesting  a  cut  in  the  appropria- 
tion in  this  area  In  relation  to  past 
years.  As  recently  ss  1981,  our  total 
expendlturea  were  $52  million  In  this 
area.  The  amendment  prcHTOses  $97 
mlUkm  in  this  I 
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The  amendment  is  a  significant  In- 
crease ovw  the  total  amount  that  was 
spent  this  year.  The  appropriation  for 
this  year  was  only  $55  million.  The 
amount  that  is  proposed  by  the  com- 


mittee is  nshriy  double  the  amoont 
that  was  Wntfnnr  apptopriatod  last 
year.  The  aniouBt  that  Is  propoasd  in 
the  amenrtinent  is  over  $87  mflUon. 
whidi  is  5 [percent  offer  the  total 
amount  tha^  was  approlptlated  laat 
year  indudlBf  the  aappisnent. 

It  is  not  a  dut.  It  Is  not  aa  attempt  to 
cut  off  (wninnnlratton  wlOi  eonstitu- 
enta.  It  is  a  dgnifleant  fnmrMft.  Irat  It 
is  not  a  16-iieroent  Inereaae  over  the 
biggest  appt^priation  for  mailinc  that 
we  have  everihad. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendm»nt  <tff ered  Inr  the  fsotle- 
man  from  Cillfoniia  iMr.  Bmraot). 

The  questl^  was  takm;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Ur.  Gnoa)  there 
were— ayee  2t,  noes  82. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  rejwded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  dectronlc 
device,  and  there  weie  ayes  184. 
173,  not  votittg  125,  as  fidlows: 
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Heftd 

Bichtower 

BOIli 

Holt 

Bnokaby 

Hutto 

Irdand 


(TH) 


RUMO 


nmiwMMu 
SdmlK 


Kolter 


HOB} 


rWU 


Oay 


OoofHS  lidiiiian(FL) 

OuvBuian  licnt 

Cnig  licvino 

Cnekett  LewiKFL) 


Shaw 

Shiimway 

Shiiater 

SikonU 

SUJander 


Uojrd 
Lett 


Oynally 


KAL) 


ICarUn(NT) 


MOCain 
MeOratti 


NOB8-1TS 


VonjrUie 


MaatBoiiiefr 

KCT) 
k(WA) 


(MC) 


Mletaol* 
Mlelam 


Slatteiy 

SniUKFL) 

SmlUi.  Damy 

Staermaln 

Stanen 

Stokca 

Btrattoo 

Toirea 

Torrtoelll 

Vucanovlch 

Watkim 

WelH 

Whitehunt 

wniiams  (MT) 

WilM» 

Wlrth 
Wortley 
Wtiilit 
Toung  (AK> 


a  1330 
The  Cleik.  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 
Iff.    NldMda    for. 


wtth    Mr.    AddsUw 


Mr.  Lewla  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Btdand 


Mr.  Oorooran  for.  wtth  Mr.  Ndson  o<  Flor- 


Mr.  CrsiS  f or.  wtth  Mr.  HavUm  assiiMt. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  PARRI8  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


•  ■TIOL 

Chairman, 


I  oUer 


Mr.  HILER.  Mr. 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bUl  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  ss  follows: 

(XJNGREBSIOMAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 


For  salaries  and  tuptrmu  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  movisloiis  of  the  Oonsreaslaii- 
al  Budset  Act  of  1ST4  (PnbUe  Law  n-S44). 
$16,300,000:  ProvUeO.  THat  nooe  of  these 
funds  shall  be  avaOalde  for  the  purdiase  or 
hire  of  a  passenser  motor  vehicle:  Provided 
fmrOter,  That  none  of  the  ftmds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  avallaUe  for  salailes  or  eipcnaes  of 
any  employee  of  the  Ooosressianal  Budset 
Office  in  excess  of  223  staff  employees. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hnoc  On 
pace  13.  line  20,  strike  out  '^16  JOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "315.566.230". 

D  1340 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  probaJUy  needs  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion and  I  will  not  take  my  full  5  min- 
utes. 

What  this  amautanoit  would  do 
would  be  to  decrease  the  aiH>ropria- 
tion  for  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  from  a  lO-percoit  increase  to  a 
5-percent  increase  in  line  with  the 
kind  of  increase  many  other  prognioB 
are  having  tn  oar  Government  today. 

In  fiscal  year  1083  the  Congressknisl 
Budget  Office  had  a  15.2-percent  in- 
crease, and  slated  for  1984  would  be  a 
l(K-percent  increase.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  CBO  should  have  a  25.2-per- 
cent increase  over  a  2-year  time 
period. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  that 
amount  from  a  10-percent  Increase  to 
a  5-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  other  amendments  under  discus- 
sion today.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  this  body  try  to  show  some  fiscal 
discipline.  Certainly  an  area  to  start 
that,  because  we  have  not  started 
today  yet.  would  be  the  Cragressicnud 
Budget  Office,  limiting  them  to  a  5- 
percent  increase  as  opposed  to  a  10- 
percent  increase.  I  think  it  is  oitirely 
Justified  and  should  be  supported  by 
the  House. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr. 

DfMfi 


CbainBan.  Ukewtae  I  will  be 
I  do  not  tntend  to  take  the 
I  would  like  to  make  a 
of  pointB. 

o<  an.  we  have  again  netleeted 

tan.  I  bdteve.  the  mppleinental. 

are  taUdnc  about  apptei  and  or- 

when  ve  talk  about  peroentatea. 

In  the  eupideniental.  CBO 

an  11-pereent  Increaae.  We 

an  t^MToent  Increaae.  Thli 

It  would  take  It  to  S  perocnt. 

a  oonparlaoo  with  two 

igendea  In  the 

branch.  The  OMB  aaked  ua 

e.  Hie  Ooundl 

lie  Adviaera  aaked  for  an  18- 


TlM  mmthwan  tram  California  (Mr. 
RoraaL)  In  the  Treaaury.  Poatal  Serv- 
ice approiirlatlop  bin  haa  given  them 
Increaaea  bdow  what  they  requeated. 

Hla  bm  pfovldea  the  OMB  10.4  pct- 
ocnt  and  the  Ooundl  of  Wconomte  Ad- 
vlaen  IM  percent 

We  are  now  talkinc  about  the  one 
that  we  have  here  in  the  Cim- 
to  deal  with  theae  two  ezeeuttve 
bnadi  a— nclea  and  to  analyse  the 
entire  Ptoderal  budget.  Thia  la  a  more 
modeat  inoeaae  than  allowed  the  ex- 
ecutive brandi  agendea.  In  recent 
yeara  the  OiMwreadanal  Budget  Offloe 
rate  ot  increaae  haa  been  leas  than 
that  «f  the  QAO,  leaa  than  that  itf  the 
Onwgrwlimal  Reaearch  Service,  and 
lev  than  that  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology AaHanent 

We  have  a  new  Director  coming  in, 
aomebody  who  deaervea  a  chance  to  do 
the  job  property.  I  think  we  would  be 
hurting  our  eonatitugita  and  their  in- 
tereata  In  aeeing  oa  analyse  the  budget 
tai  order  to  make  logical  budget  reduc- 
tiana  If  we  do  not  give  the  CBO  a  rea- 
timablf  ftwMWwj  1—1 

Mr.  IXWISof  CallfOTnla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAZia  I  wfll  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  giintlMnan  from  Calif omla. 

Ux.  UBWIS  of  CaUf omla.  I  am  aure 
thia  amy  eomc  aa  no  great  aurpriae  to 
my  diaiiman.  but  afeoce  we  do  not 
know  who  the  new  CBO  Director  ia 
to  be  and  dnce  thia  la  auch  a 
I  would  urge  my 
dialrman  to  diange  hia  mind.       f^ 

Why  do  we  not  Juat  accept  thia  OM? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  aorry  that  I  have 
to  diHgree  with  my  friend.  I  do  not 
think  we  dMNdd  hamper  the  legld»- 
ttve  brandi'a  abOlty  to  compete  fairly 
with  theae  agendea  Uke  the  OMB  and 
the  Counen  of  Beonomic  Adviaera. 

I  would  urge  that  we  defeat  thia 


A  recorded  vote  waa  ordered. 

The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-ayeo  141, 
164.  not  voting  137,  aa  followK 

atoD]fo.lM] 
ATBB-141 


(TZ) 


(U> 


Onliwan  (MO) 

LMriiiCA) 

Cmvtar 

CnB*.OHiteI 

Craa».FIiillp 

homwtiCAi 

LnjMl 

LoDsmt 

DMii 

DaWlM 

MMTlOtt 

MHtfeKIL) 

IfMtlB(lfC) 

<CA) 


(IA) 


(OK) 


■  (HC) 


(CA) 


Brttt 


i(TX) 


Tha  CHADIMAN.  The  Queation  ia  (m 
the  aBMnABcnt  ottered  bf  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hilb). 

The  qweatlon  waa  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annwiwod  that  the 
appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.     Hum.     Mr.     Chairman, 

I  a  raoordad  vote. 


dtlkOwik 


(OA> 
Town* 

NOT  vonNO-iar 

Off 


(OH) 


Uoftf 
Lott 

Dfi—n/ 

(AL)     tuiunmrt 


Vonytlic 


Ovdw 


(MT) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Onthli  vote: 
Mr.    Nicboli    (or.    with    Mr. 


Mr.  Lewis  <tf  VVvkla  (or.  vfth  Mr.  Siridcy 
aalmt. 
Mr.  Ooronan  (or,  vttti  Mr.  Ndaon  at  Flor- 


Mr.  Cralc  (or.  with  Mr.  Vtario  i 

Mr.  OBJDBNSON  changed  hla  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  an- 
nounced as  i^ove  recorded. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  atrike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  In  support  of 
HJt  S1S5.  the  legialattve  branch  ap- 
proprlatlona  hiU  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Thoui^  I  would  have  ivef erred  to 
limit  Members'  office  allowancea  to  an 
increaae  of  5  percent  and  ao  voted  on 
the   amenchnent   of   the   gmtleman 


the  Houae  la 
levd  of  $UM 
whldi  la  $11 


(Mr. 

that  ttaa 


employees  in 
This  meana  ttiat  OPO 
eraft  and  tDdoattlal  cmployeea  earn  an 
I  «(4S  peroent  more  than  other 


levH  of 


CVO  enft  employeea  alao  reodve  be- 
tween ItJf  and  $5.15  per  hour  more 
than  ptlv^ft  aeetor  employees  d^og 

0««r  tike  last  10  yean.  OPO  wage  in- 
I  for  theae  worlcera  have  gmOy 
•>  granted  other 


mf. 


to 


run 


abte  dialimai:^  and  my 

CaUfonda  oB'the 

Lnm,  the 

noffty 

for  thdr 

thia  bm.  They  have  done  an 

aljob. 

TUa  year  waa  my  fbst  to 
****— **i   of  (he 
Subcommittee  and  I  have 
pleased  to  find  that  both 
an  efficient  a 
mittee.  Theyj  are  both 
leaders,  and  Iiam  proud  to  be  able  to 
aerve  with  ^^^ei 

The  bin  they  have  guided  la 
ly  an  endlent  <me.  and  I  hope  the 
Members  win  agree  with  dm  and  vote 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  Calif oraia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strtte  the  hut  word. 

Mr.  Chalrauaa.  I  wiah  to  brliw  to  the 
attentlop  of  the  Congreaa  and  the 
American  people  one  addtttonal  taue 
relating  to  thii  leglaUitive  baaach  ap- 
propriation biH  That  Imoe  la  the  aoan- 
daloua  wage  dtuation  at  Coogieai' 
printing  plant,  the  Oovemment  FMnt- 
tngOtnbe. 

Por  the  past  2  years,  my  auboommit- 
tee  haa  considered  an  amenteant  to 
thia  bOl  wblm  would  require  that 
OPO  empioyeis  be  paid  no  aaore  than 
other  Pederal  «rorkers  doing  the 
type  Joba.  Laat  year,  the  ton 
tee  narrowly  dtf  eated  the 
Thia  year,  the  bm  moved  thnw^ 
committee  ao  lapldly  that  the  amend- 
ment waa  not  dffered. 

In  the  taiteregt  of  eapedftlng  the  oon- 
dderatkm  of  this  bm.  I  wffl  not  offte 
the  amendmeht  during  thia  debate. 
The  subcommittee,  however,  wffl  hold 
hearings  on  this  very  important  iaaue 
latet*  this  Bsanth  or  early 


ditferent  unrelated  Jobs,  re- 
ditfetwit  training  and  "Mii 
an  paid  at  the  same  rate, 
diaregarding  the  standard 
In  the  Pederal  Government 
Onee  the  CkAO  issues  ite  final  report, 
the  anbeoBamlttee  wm  thorougUy  ex- 
plore thia  longBtanding  acandaL  The 
rdtuatkm  camMit  continue.  The 
muat  get  Its  own  house  in 
if  we  are  to  preach  budgetary 
to  the  rest  <a  the  Gov«n- 


next  By  that  thne.  the  Oenaral  Ao- 
counttaig  Office,  which  haa  been  care- 
fully studying  thia  issue  for  sobm  time, 
wffl  have  iasue^l  its  report  on  the  OPO 


The  GAO  indlcatee.  in  their  preUml- 

nary  draft  of  Itie  report  the  following 

aatoundlngteeU: 

OPO  eraft  ahd  induatrial  emidoyeea 

t  paid  $SJ|W  to  $1TJT»  mora  per 

than  Genpral  Schedule  or  Pader- 


The  American  taxpayers  wffl  no 
countenance  this  disgraceful 
of  their  money.  Later  in  thia  ses- 
don.  after  the  suiwommittee  hearing, 
must  deal  with  this  issue, 
must  be  introduced  this 
tern  to  eventually  bring  the  wages  of 
CVO  employees  taito  line  with  the 
wagea  paid  other  Pederal  workers.  I 
urge  you  to  suniort  that  legislatian 
when  It  la  Introduced. 

OOUNUBO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  <tff er  an  amendment 

The  portion  of  the  bffl  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  f  oUows: 


-  all  neoesasiy  imiiiiiw  (or  the  mainte- 
wc  and  opermUon  at  the  Houk 
gtllBS  Birilimiai.  InriiMllna  the  pasttkn  trf 
Sapattatandent  (tf  OansM  u  Mithorised  by 
lav.  ISMUJOO.  at  which  $S»S.000  shaO 
raanatai  avaflaUe  unto  ezptaded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ftmaiiibaairt  offered  by  Mr.  Baowir  of  Ool- 
otadK  On  pase  15.  Une  1»,  strike 
•tnjaUifi&Or  and  huert  in  lieu  thereof 
$U,ltUM". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  eommlttee  has  been  patient 
In  receiving  amendmento  and  giving 
them  a  fair  hearing.  I  wffl  try  to  make 
the  preaentation  of  this  one  as  brief  as 


Thia  amendment  is  offered  to  elimi- 
nate 14  elevator  podtions  for  people 
who  operate  automatic  elevators.  Cur- 
rently there  are  44  elevator  operators 
operating  automatic  elevators  on  the 
mO:  15  are  on  the  Senate  dde,  15  are 
on  the  Houae  aide  In  the  Capitol  Bund- 
ing, and  14  are  in  the  House  office 
bufldlngs  the  amount  of  numey  that  Is 
deleted  here  deletea  the  funding  for 
thoae  devator  operators  who  c^ierate 
devatots  in  the  House  office  buttdings. 
It  is  a  move  that  is  similar  to  the  move 
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I.844.S00  mjxi  \mm; 

tiie  bm  iTofar  tite 

for  un.  mncb  oftiie  liMNM^  to 
to  ataff  aalarl^  an  awfc  of 

bag  the  need  lio 
new  staff  poaMona^  the  bffl 
owmendatioB^  whldi  wffl  vandt  ib  an 
overaD  redndtoB  In 
out  the  legtolfthre  braiMto  «C  li 
tiena  under  tl^  ant 
Both  my  odDeog 
the  maJoatey  aide.  M^.  IteaoL  the 
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taken  by  the  UjB.  Senate  over  a 
ago.  They  rilminatiKl  the  money  for 
uvenian  to  operate  automatic  deva- 
tora  in  thdr  office  bundingB. 

It  doea  retain  15  elevator  operators 
in  the  Capitol  Bunding  Itadf.  It  savea 
this  country  over  $180.000. 1  think  it 
sete  the  riiAit  kind  of  «»«mpto  it  i 
provide  Jobs  for  those  apnk 
who  wouki  want  to  oome  and  take  the 
renudnlng  poaitlons  In  thto  bulldtog. 

Mr.  CONABIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yiekl? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Coknado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OONABLB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yidding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  thia.  I  must  say  the 
devator  oporators  in  my  offlee  build- 
ing are  fine  people  and  I  enjoy  them.  I 
enjoy  talking  to  them  and  obaerving 
them  at  work,  but  I  have  noticed  in- 
variably the  operated  devatora  are 
dowCT  than  the  adf-operated  devatora 
which  do  not  have  operaUas  In  them. 

I  do  bdieve  that  we  would  apeed  up 
the  work  of  this  body  aomeirtiat  if  we 
were  to  riimtnate  the  pleasant  ehato 
that  we  an  have  these  devator  opera- 
tors coming  and  going. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  merdy  urge 
the  committee  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  waste  and  abuae  in  our  own 
(HteratimL  I  think  that  seta  the  right 
kind  of  example  for  our  country  that 
so  deverately  wants  that  defidt  re- 
duced. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requidte  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  omxisition  to 
the  amendment 

D  1410 

Mr.  TBAXUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gmtieman  yidd? 

Mr.  PAZIO.  I  yidd  to  the  gmtieman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  In  the  last  6  years, 
how  many  elevator  (^lerators  has  the 
Houae  eliminated? 

Mr.  PAZIO.  We  started  with  152.  We 
are  now  down  to  44.  We  have  beoi, 
through  attrition.  *""««"«»«"g  many  of 
these  podtions  as  part  of  our  normal 
ivprtqiriations  process,  and  we  wffl 
continue  to  eliminate  nonessential  po- 
sitions. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requidte  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
have  to  diacuss  this  issue  here  aa  the 
Floor.  But  the  problem  is  that  it  la 
kind  of  toui^  to  talk  back  home,  ex- 
plain huck.  home,  why  you  have  opera- 
tors who  <q>erate  autimiatlc  devators, 
particularly  whm  I  have  oonstituente 
come  in,  and  they  have  difficulty  un- 
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irtty  opermtonMcm  to  be 
with  pgfwnal  oomremtioiM 
duHac  the  entire  ttme.  and  you  ere 

to  get  on  the 
you  think  you  are 
In  on  a  tdephone  eonvena- 
tion.  It  Juit  wrme  to  me  that  «e  ought 
to  take  omadfee  move  eettouily  about 
thiB.  R  ii  a  ahame  that  It  baa  to  come 
up  In  thla  tonD.  but  we  ought  to  at 
ooDoem  ouTMhrea  with  the  Image 
la  created  for  our  oonatttuents 
irtio  happen  to  TlBlt  thla  CanltoL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queetion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ootorado  (Mr.  Bnows). 

The  quBBlInn  was  taken;  and  the 
Chataman  announced  that  the  noee 
appeared  to  have  It 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ook>rada  Mr.  Chalr^ 
man.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  reoorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  wae-«yee  101.  noee 
19S.  not  voting  138.  as  f  oOom: 
□taOliaieo] 
ATBB-iei 


BammmudbmUk 


(CA) 


lOfC)  Mnphy 


Tartar 


KOA) 


LMte 


k<CA)      Otojr 

uru     OHM 

Ottlnser 


KCA) 


Wtattler 
WhttUn 


ItHTtott 


«») 


Wydn 
TatM 

TatMB 
Taaw(MO> 


NOTVOmiO-lM 
OMtta 


AnOoto 


i(TX) 


KCA) 


CHiMy 


Cnto 


(KT) 
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Mr.  MacKAT  changed  hla  vote  trom 
•aye"  to  "no." 


So  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 

The  raiutt  of  the  vote  waa  an- 
nounced as^ove  recorded. 
•  Mr.  RirnCR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppoae  HJL  SltS.  the  leglalatlve 
bnaOi  approprtetkma  for  flaeal  year 
19M.  I  am  aad  to  Bay  that  HJt  S115  la 
another  example  of  Oongrcai  unwlll- 
Ingnem  to  make  the  hard  dedakma 
necemary  to  bring  the  budget  defidt 
In  line.  This  la  not  the  time  to  call  for 
growth  in  the  leglalatlve  brandi  to 
mjfv*A  our  ooomilttee  ataff  and  sup- 
port Offlftfft. 

While  I  oppoee  HJl.  S1S6.  I  do  sup- 
port one  mo^Won  In  the  bOL  And  that 
provlalon  la  to  cap  Members  of  Con- 
gram  aalary.  After  the  diarade  of  the 
9Tth  Oongreea  over  Increaaea  In  Mem- 
bers pay.  I  am  pleosed  we  will  not  be 
playing  that  kind  of  game  again. 

However,  this  one  measure  of  adf -re- 
straint is  not  enough  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  taxpayers.  Coogrem 
Is  going  to  have  to  pun  In  Its  bdt  An 
Increaae  In  our  own  appropriations  Is 
sinu>ly  not  Justified  and  therefore  I 
must  oppose  thlsbULtt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  anwndwfwnts  In  order  under 
clause  MO  of  itile  XXI7 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
there  are  no  other  amendmenta,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rlae 
and  report  the  bOl  beck  to  the  Bouse 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendatkm  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bOl.  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motloh  was  agreed  to. 

According  the  committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BB  LA  OAasA.  Chabman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wh<de  Bouae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  UU  (BJl.  31W)  making  ap- 
propriatkms  tot  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September 
SO.  1M4.  and  for  other  purpoees.  had 
directed  him  to  rep(nt  the  bOl  back  to 
the  Bouse  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  reconunendatlon  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectlma. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  *i»itMfcn«ot  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebOL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayea  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr.  aamab.  Mr.  Spe^or.  on  that  I 
demand  the  Mob  and  naya. 

THe  yeas  and  naya  wera  otdared. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  aleftroiik    lagietn        Rohmt  Ttake 

device,  and  there  arm   jeaa  IM.  nays 
104.  not  votli^  144.  as  foOowK 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pahs: 
On  this  vote: 
M^.    Addabbo    for,    with    Mr.    Erdreicb 


lir.    Bawkliia    for,    with    Mr.    Nichols 


Mr.  llOninn  of  Connecticut  for,  with  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida  Asalnst. 
Mr.  IMmd  of  norida  for.  with  Mr.  Denny 


DeWtaw 

Ontar 

nyMB 


KCO) 
Broytafll 


<OK> 
(IA> 


(MO) 


Ovea 


Mr.  norlo  for.  with  Mr.  Shaw  asalnst 
Mr.    Djmally    for,    with    Mr.    Badham 


Mr.  Durbfn  for,  with  Mr.  Carney  acalnst 
Mr.  Oerda  fiv.  with  Mr.  LatU  against. 
MM.  BAD  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Shuster 


Mr.    Ratchford   for,    with    Mr.    McCain 
Mr.  Stassen  for.  with  Mr.  Nielaon  of  Utah 


Mr.  Dfaon  tar,  with  Mr.  Pashayan  against 
Mr.  BUUkr  for.  with  Mr.  QuOlen  against 
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Mr.  Derrtok  f or.  with  Mr.  miert 
Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Bolaiid  for.  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Booker  for.  with  Mr.  Chappie  i  . 
Mr.  Smith  of  norida  for.  with  Mr.  Cunp- 
beUagaliwt 
Mr.  Mica  f or,  with  Mr.  Ooraoran  agataMt 
Mr.  ■nuM  of  DUnois  for,  with  Mr.  Craig 


Mrs.  Vueanoviidi  for,  with  Mr.  SOJander 


Mr.  Wortley  for.  with  Mr.  Cheney  againt 

So  the  bOl  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  BJL  3223.  AGRICDL- 
TDRE.  RDRAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1984 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  tnm  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged r^mrt  (Rept  No.  M-231)  on  the 
bUl  (HJR.  3223)  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Devdopment, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  aiding  September  30. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  whldi 
was  referred  to  the  Union  Calmdar 
and  ordered  to  be  printecL 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  reserved 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bUL 


REPORT  ON  BJl.  3222.  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE.  AND  STATE.  TgE  JUDICI- 
ART  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  from  the  C(Hn- 
mlttee  on  An>r(H>riation8.  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (R^t.  No.  98-232)  on 
the  bfll  (HJl.  3222)  making  annvKirla- 
tlons  fcH*  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, aiul  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1084. 
and  for  other  purpoees.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Union  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  inrinted. 

Mr.  MIU£R  of  Ohio  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bilL 


CAPITOL  HILL  ELEVATOR 
OPERATORS 

(Mr.  HARRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  Just 
want  to  say  in  the  5  montbs  I  have 
beoi  here  I  have  found  the  elevator 
operators  in  the  Bouse  of  R^iresenta- 
tlves  to  be  unfailingly  courteous  and 
helpfuL  I  very  much  regret  that  the 
oinwrtunlty  was  taken  this  aftemotm 
to  bring  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
which  would  have  eliminated  funding 
for  their  salaries,  and  I  was  hanpy  for 
the  opportunity  to  vote  against  it.  - 
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RmOVAL  OF  If  AMI  OF  lIBfBKR 
AB  OOePOHaOR  OF  BJi.  96S 


Mr.  Qpettkw.  I 
at  that  my  name  be 
delsted  from  the  list  of  ootpaaaon  of 
HJl.  MS.  M  Intndueed  by  Mr.  Biaogi 
OB  jamutry  M.  IMS.  My  name  was  en- 
tered on  May  U  IMS. 

The  CDPSAKBt  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoanouT).  Is  thore  objection  to  the 
reooeit  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania} 

There  was  no  objection. 


KZPRBSION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR 
SOCIAL  SBCURITT  lAGISLATION 

(Ms.  KAFTUR  asked  and  was  given 
ptirmlHlim  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

) 

KAFTDR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  tan  suppint  of  HJl.  S074  and 
HJl.  S045.  which  would  establish  a 
temporary  moratOTlum  <m  the  con- 
tinuing disatrfUty  Investlgstlons  tai  the 
social  security  disabOity  Insurance 
(SSDI)  and  supplemental  security 
Income  (SSI)  programs.  This  moratori- 
um would  remain  In  effect  untO  eom- 
prelienstve  refonns  in  the  review 
system  have  been  implemented. 

The  tragedy  of  the  SSDI  and  SSI 
review  processes  has  been  weU  docu- 
nwnted.  A  recent  report  by  the  Oener- 
al  Accounting  Office,  requested  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Urging, 
ibows  that  many  Americans  hitve  been 
unjustly  dented  social  security  dlsabU- 
ity  benefits  due  to  an  overburdened 
and  Inadequate  review  procasi  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  published 
Aprfl  7.  IMS  also  focused  national  at- 
tentkm  on  this  problem. 

The  current  situation  began  In  IMO. 
when  Uifislslinn  was  enacted  requiring 
the  review  of  aD  claims  for  penons  re- 
ceiving disability  insurance  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  This  new  review  process 
began  in  April  IMi.  As  a  result  of  this 
law.  increased  burdens  have  been 
tiw  States'  review  proc- 
Oonsequently.  many  ilisiiiliig 
have  had  their  disabOtty 


statements  from  treating 
physicians.  State  program  administra- 
tors. MM*  patisnts  exemplify  the  inap- 
dt'tfrmlnatliTn  process, 
tate  that  idiyslcians, 
wlio  are  not  nsembers  of  the  communl- 
tf  and  who  have  never  before  ssen  the 
patients  involved,  examine  these  pa- 
tients under  oontraet  with  admtoister- 
taag  agsney.  The  examinatlanB  often 
.  onbr  >  minutes.  Mid  iuappropriate 
BEMde.  One  of  my  con- 
tdk  of  Xnrays  obtataaed  In 
1  whldi  did  not  show  the 
site  of  the  patient's  dtsabOlty.  A  report 
is  than  rendered  based  upon  these  ex- 
benefits  may  be  ter- 
.  as  a  result  I  find  this  type  of 


The  findings  of  the  Oenwal  Ao- 
counttng  Office  report  truly  reflect  a 
national  problem.  As  one  GAO  offldal 
pointed  out.  all  States  use  guidelines 
and  tnstruetions  furnished  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  c«m- 
ducting  disability  review.  Even  more 
disturbing  to  me.  Mr.  Speakor.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  GAO  conducted  parU  of 
its  stady  tai  my  own  State  of  Ohio.  I 
have  received  several  letters  trom  can- 
stituenU  deerrlhlng  heart-rending  sto- 
ries of  how  they  have  been  improperiy 
terminated  from  dlsabUtty  benefits.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  excorpt  trom  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  treating  physician  in  my  dis- 
trict deecrlbing  the  terrible  misdiag- 
noses being  made  imder  the  current 
review  process.  What  f oDows  are  vivid 
examples  of  the  wrongful  termination 
of  disability  benefits: 

A  5S-year-old  woman  with  rheiuna- 
told  arthritis  with  red.  angry,  swollen 
Joints  requiring  gold  salt  thoapy,  high 
dosage  aspirin,  ard  who  has  had  surgi- 
dal  tanplantaUon  of  plastic  knu^les  to 
enable  her  to  perform  the  minimum 
daily  acthrlties  of  life: 

A  4S-year-old  mother  of  two  depend- 
ent children,  divorced,  has  had  riieu- 
matold  vasculitis  with  severe  impair- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  affecting 
the  upper  and  lower  Umbs  since  she 
was  sa.  She  has  had  continuing  rheu- 
matoid disease  with  the  InaUlity  to 
bear  weight  for  any  prolonged  period, 
because  of  ankle  involvement.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  had  nearly  total  loas  of 
motion  in  her  wrists.  At  her  disability 
assessment,  a  hip  X-ray  was  obtained 
The  hip  was  nevor  taavdlved  in  her  con- 
dition. She  was  denied  benefits:  and 

A  58-year-old  male  who  was  injured 
and  has  such  muscle  spif*"  that  on 
f  (nward-boMling  his  spbie  lists  to  the 
side  has  been  under  treatment  for  S  to 
5  years.  This  Individual  was  on  social 
security  disability  Insurance,  was 
denied  his  claim,  and  asked  to  pay 
back  M.OM.  The  examination  itself  so 
upset  this  patient  that  his  pstwiasls 
flared  up  and  beeame  an  additional 
source  of  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realise  that  detomln- 
Ing  an  taidlvldual's  eligibility  for  dis- 
aUllty  benefits  is  a  very  complex  and 
delicate  task.  Furthermore,  no  Federal 
program  serving  so  many  people  can 
be  administered  completely  without 
error.  Tet.  this  does  not  Justify  the  tan- 
adequacy  of  the  present  review  proc- 
ess. As  a  caring  society,  we  cannot 
allow  disabled  patients,  such  as  those 
to  the  examples  Just  given,  to  be  cal- 
lously cut  off  from  proper  medical  as- 


Ivery  day.  disabled  Americans  are 
f orf dting  their  homes,  cars,  and  other 
p^'Mmi  belongs  In  order  to  obtain 
adequate  medleal  coverace.  Many  of 
those  who  have  been  teimtaaated  from 
their  benefits  deteriorate  qukkly, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  and 
have  even  died  because  they 


could  not  afford  the  care  and  i 

UkCJT  D0OQ0Q* 

I  urge  my  eoileagties  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  devAlop  a  oomprtfienilve 
solution  that  wfll  insure  that  patiento 
who  are  in  need  of  asslsianoe  receive 
the  disability  benefits  to  wfakh  they 
are  entitled.  Untfl  such  reforms  are 
enacted,  a  moratorium  on  the  present 
eligibility  review  process  Is  required.  I 
support  the  appraadi  contained  in 
HJL  S04»  and  HJl.  tvt*  becanse  tt 
would  not  repeal  the  IMO  laglslafinn 
Tr^~*««^"f  tlie  expanded  review  proo- 
eas.  I  believe  we  are  aU  agreed  that  dla- 
abOlty  and  SSI  claims  must  lie  re- 
viewed regularly.  But  HJl.  S04S  and 
HJl.  S074  would  allow  sufficient  time 
to  snalyK  the  problems  within  the 
process,  and  to  receive  and  develop 
specific  recommendstinns  for  legislar 
tlve  action  to  tanprove  the  process. 

Our  society  cannot  oontinc?  to  risk 
the  lives  of  its  peoirie  due  to  the  inap- 
propriate procedures  for  detemUntaog 
eUi^bOity  for  benefits.  Not  even  one 
life  should  be  threatened  in  this  proc- 
ess. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  review  process  by  Join- 
ing me  tai  supporting  HJl.  S045  and 
HJI.S074. 


D  1450 
INTO  THX  ABYSS 

The  SPEAB3ai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  GoaxALB)  is 
recognised  for  80  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Prealdent  Reagan  Is  preparing  the  way 
tar  a  United  States  leap  Into  the  abyss 
of  El  Salvador.  At  the  same  time  he  Is 
running  an  ever-greater  risk  to  Ameri- 
can Fteoes  in  Lebanon. 

In  El  Salvador,  he  has  dismissed  his 
Ambassador  In  the  most  brutal  way 
poastble-not  because  the  Ambassador 
failed  to  suppcnrt  adn>l"l«tration 
policy,  but  because  he  had  the  temeri- 
ty to  suggest  that  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  ml^t  do  well  to  curb  Its 
murder  squads.  In  the  words  of  <me 
commentator,  this  sailing  of  Ambas- 
sador Hlnton  can  only  by  Interpreted 
"as  a  signal  of  the  priori^  Reagan  at- 
taches to  Improvements  in  human 
rl^ts."  In  other  words,  the  adndnls- 
tration  Is  tdllng  the  right  wingers  bi 
El  Salvador  that  they  should  not 
worry  about  murder  as  usual;  it  does 
not  concern  the  Americans.  And 
indeed,  within  hours  of  the  Ambaaes- 
dor's  nnsrnmlT  and  demeaning  firing, 
the  right  wtaogers  in  El  Salvador 
moved  to  strengthen  their  position, 

Meanwtadle.  back  in  Washington,  the 
Prealdent  fired  Thomas  Endeia.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
Amerka.  Not  because  Bados  was  taa- 
suftldently  tough,  but  because  he 
tried  to  work  out  agreements  with 
Congress.  The  President  Is  saytaog  that 
he  cares  not  an  ounce  about  any  con- 


over,  hla  poUer.  he 
Is  betting  thiit  he  can  eajolr«r  fright' 
en  a  majority  Into  snuulsBi  li»  with 
anything  th^  he  carea  to  do. 

What  theie  movea  aaaunt  to  is  a 
takeover  of  Latin  Ameriean  peUey  by 
the  White  Bouse.  HenaeHotth.  that 
ptdley  will  not  be  run  by  pao^  who 
necessarily  know  anythtaw  about  Latin 
America  indeed.  Secretaiy  ftidsts 
win  be  ruplayd  by  an  ex-4and  davrtop- 
er  from  Alarfta.  Real  eontral  of  policy 
In  El  Salvadtir  and  elsealiere  wffl  rest 
In  the  handl  of  the  national  security 
adviaer.  ¥ni]|am  Claik.  vrtw 
described  s»  having  the 
psydie"  as  his  "area  of  ( 

Now  that  Reagan  has  made  it 
that  he  doei  not  expect  the  Oovam- 
ment  of  El'Salvador  to  do  the  one 
thing  that  flight  give  If  lasltimaey- 
carry  out  refjums.  institute  law.  order, 
and  acme  sitnWsnce  of  Jttstlee  he  is 
moving  to  the  next  phaae.  whldi  Is  of 
course  a  mueh  deeper  involvement  in 
El  Salvador  and  elseirtiere. 

Today's  Ndw  York  Times  details  how 
Uie  administration  Is  "convinced  that 
U.S.  mnitacy  preeence  In  Central 
America  Is  too  small"  and  that  "an  In- 
crease in  American  involvefltant"  Is 
Iteing  considered.  The  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  ttie  President  has  reviewed 
a  plan  "to  otpand  XJJB,  mflitary  activi- 
ty in  Hbndilras."  slgniflcanHy  above 
preeent  plan^  to  use  IM  UA  advlsets 
to  train  Salvadoran  troopa  there.  In 
fact,  the  H<|aduran  base  is  simply  a 
subterfuge,  to  sUow  a  great  nrpa*iskMn 
of  UJS.  military  training  for  Salvador- 
an  troops,  while  allowing  the  adqatais- 
tiatlon  to  cidm  that  the  number  of 
Americans  committed  to  the  abyss  oi 
El  Salvador  m  smaller  than  It  reidly  Is. 
Nor  Is  that  the  end  of  it;  additional 
American  Fnoes  sre  Involved  in  the 
training  of  Salvadoran  offieers,  here  in 
U.S.  Army  f sdlities. 

It  is  plain  Uiat  ttie  artminlstrstion 
will  increMC  the  level  of  UJB.  commit- 
ment with  e#ery  setback  on  the  Salva* 
doran  Govttnment.  It  la  inohtaag 
toward  a  commitment  of  U^B.  troops  In 
a  combat  rol^  This  surely  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  the  sad  history  of  Vietnam, 
where  we  epent  endless  blood  and 
money  in  bdialf  of  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment.  Just  as  the  President  Is  now 
committing  more  and  more  to  El  Sal- 
vador, a  government  eharaoterlaed  yes- 
terday by  f otmo-  Prealdent  Carter  as 
"the  most  murderous  In.  this  hemi- 
sphere." Reagan,  far  from  omng  fbr 
refoim  taa  El'  Salvador,  Is  discouraging 
it-and  yet.  politleal  ihhihissIimi.  ex- 
treme powty,  and  incredible  taajustioe 
are  the  fuel  behind  the  rebdUon  he 
hopes  to  quelL  He  tells  these  thugs  In 
El  Salvador  that  they  win  get  all  the 
help  they  wiut  or  need,  and  proves  it 
Iqr  dJspotrhlQg  more  Americans  to  El 
Salvador  to  provide  milttary  medical 
help,  and  more  Americana  to  Hondu- 
nu  to  provide  more  training,  and  at 
the  same  time  itlsniimlng  anjrone  In 


hie  own  adminlBtration  who  ooonsds 
tHe  allglitsst  Mt  of  moderation  or  can- 
tlon— even  thoae  who  only  suggest 
that  the  Salvadorans  should  not  be 
quite  ao  open  about  their  murder 


Wis  in  f^mgiwi  ought  to  be  con- 
about  thia.  We  aaght  to-be  out- 
Bnt  there  is  a  nervous  silence. 
What  good  does  tt  do  to  ke^  tn  power 
a  gosananent  that  is  as  squalid  as  any 
In  the  workff  It  only  puts  off  the  dsy 
of  raeimtng.  and  eqoirtes  us  with 
mobstsis  and  monsters  irtio^govem  by 
fear  and  tenor,  rather  than  decncy 
and  Justloe.  Have  we  forgotten  the  an- 
gnlahad  warnings  of  StilweU.  in  war- 
tinie  China,  who  was  frustrated  by  the 
nnrtleai  corruption  of  the  so-called  ally 
we  supported?  Have  %e  so  somi  forgot- 
ten the  fate  of  Somoaa,  who  enjoyed 
decades  of  endless  help  fmn  the 
Utalted  States?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
rtlsaatff  of  Iran,  iriiere  we  Igitened  the 
eriea  at  decent  and  moderate  iieople, 
who  knew  that  the  Shah  could  not 
last*  no  nutter  how  great  his  appanir 
toa  of  terror  was?  Have  we  forgotten 
IHetnam,  aliere  no  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  xould  save  a  government 
that  had  ao  legitimacy,  sought  none, 
and  cared  not?  Have  we  learned  noth- 
ii«?  Not  if  we  stand  silent  and  idle 
iriine  the  administration  prepares  to 
cany  out  a  policy  that  is  more  ex- 
treme every  day,  and  more  costly  with 
hour,  and  less  promising 


Even  as  vw  plunge  into  the  abyss  of 
El  Salvador,  we  are  being  drawn  into  a 
daily  BBOse  unstable  and  dangerous  sit- 
uation In  Lebandn.  Has  anyone  failed 
to  see  the  expanded  French  commit- 
ment in  Beirut?  Does  anyone  forget 
that  we  iiave  now  been  informed  that 
our  marines  wUl  be  in  Lebanon  for  at 
least  another  15  months?  Does  not 
anyone  know  that  additional  marines 
wm  be  sent  there,  snd  that  they  wiU 
come  more  and  more  into  tiie  line  of 
fire  by  the  forces  that  hope  to  ignite 
one  BMXv  war?  Does  not  anyone  realise 
that  the  moat  extreme  elements  of  the 
Palestine  Uberation  Anny  are  gaining 
in  their  efforts  to  wrest  omtrol  from 
Arafat,  iriio  is  not  bloodthirsty 
enou^  to  suit  them? 

HOW  many  in  the  House  today  know 
that  there  are  secret  sgreements  to 
alikh  the  United  States  is  party,  in 
connection  wltii  the  LebanMi-Israel 
agreement  signed  a  few  days  ago?  How 
many  of  us  know  the  contents  of  thoae 
agreements?  How  many  of  us  have 
evaluated  the  ride,  considered  the 
extent  of  our  commitment? 

If. ever  there  were  a  time  for  the 
Congress  to  ssk  hard  questions  and 
'*—»*"«<  hard  answers,  it  is  now.  The 
admlnlstEation  is  inching  toward  an 
outright  war  ip  Central  America;  as 
mattew  are  now  going,  it  Is  only  a 
quertion  of  time. 

This  Is  a  situation  In  which  the  war 
resolution  might  weU  apidy. 


indeed,  the  distinguished  dudrman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
maintains  that  President  Reagan  has 
been  skirting  the  resolution,  with  re- 
spect to  Lebanon,  and  I  indude  In  the 
RaooBO  his  letter  to  me  stating  that 
fact 

CoMMiRB  OS  Foasmr  ArvAon, 
WaOiHoUm.  AC.  Hkif  Hlftt 
Hon.  Hssar  B.  OonuB, 
Jtayfrvni  Houae  Qfflee  Buttdimg.  WuMmo- 
ton.D.a 

DBAS  Hsnnr  llisak  yoa  tar  your  tangthy 
ud  tbonsbtfal  letter  of  Msy  17 
the  Wv  Pows  RMoliitiaiL  .1 
your  taudghtful  cnmmwite  on  tbii  iavattaiit 
matter. 

At  the  outaet,  let  me  ttiaok  you  for  roar 
Und  eoamwnta  rennttnc  my  ntte  in  oomiee- 
tion  «tth  tbe  wm'^mmt  of  the  Wsr  Fovcfs 
RcMflatioii.  I  rasanl  It  a>  one  of  the  moat 
impactant  lecWattve  sditevemeiitte  of  my 
oueer  snd  do  indeed  exerdw 
wttb  wwwtant  and  detannined 
effort.  In  that  cooneetian.  your  letter  was 
an  inuMxtant  prod  and  inqjiratian  (or  me  to 
continue  to  do  ao. 

Am  to  the  caae  in  point  tcsardtns  UJB.  Ma- 
rtnea  deployed  in  Tiebanon  on  September  39. 
1981.  let  me  make  the  foUowing  pointK 

I  completely  ooaeur  in  your  view  that  the 
FreaideBt  fSHed  to  fully  and  pioperly 
comply  with  the  War  Fowen  Rcsointlan. 
My  poaition  on  that 
dear  in  public  atateaMnte  of  i 
and  M.  19tL  My  ma 
were  expreaaed  tn  my  Waaliinston  Post  arti- 
de  of  October  3.  1983.  Copiea  of  aU  ttaiee 
items  are  endooed. 

In  varioua  beaiinsa  and  ottier  fata  rinoe 
September  39,  1983.  1  have  queatioaed  Ad- 
miniatratian  repreaentatiTea  on  the 
and  alsD  dincted  tbe  ataCf  of  the 
Attain  Committee  to  follow  aU  deveiop- 
mente  on  tbe  matter. 

In  the  oourae  of  oooaklerins  and  marfeinc 
up  H.R.  3SS3.  the  Lrtianon  boatsency  Aa- 
■istanoe  Act  of  1983.  I  mnfced  doady  with 
Repnaentattve  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  diatiman 
of  the  Subeommlttee  on  Kurope  and  the 
Middle  Ent.  in  bavtaw  tbe  (oDowins  lan- 
Buase  inaeited  in  the  UH: 

"SK^  4.  The  Prealdent  sball  obtain  statu- 
tory authorintton  from  the  Oansrem  with 
revect  to  tbe  introdnctlOB  of  tbe  Untteo 
Statea  Anned  Fovoee  into  Lebanon  in  con- 
junction wttb  acreemento  pravidins  for  the 
witlMliswal  of  an  fordsn  troopa  from  Leba- 
non and  for  tlie  creatton  of  a  new.  more  per- 
manent multinational  peaoe-lceeptns  force 
in  Lebanon." 

A  aomewhat  different  venrion  of  that  Ian- 
suase  appean  in  the  Bmatf  oonnteipazt 
bill,  a  839.  A  compromiae  Tcnkm  of  the  dif- 
ference has  been  worked  out  and  the  bm  ii 
tentatively  adieduled  to  be  coniidered  on 
tbe  House  floor  on  June  1. 

Aside  (ram  theae  specific  efforts  there  is 
another,  somewhat  more  leneral  but  funda- 
mentiU.  consJderation  tliat  sutdea  me  in  my 
ovoai^t  of  War  Powers.  That  tbousht  was 
in  my  October  3  Post  aitlde  but 


Basiealhr.  I  bdleve  that  a  responsible  Oon- 
m  rssinnal  oversi^t  effort  must  be  both 
vlsflant  and  prudent  We  must  not  see  "hoa- 
tnities"  around  every  enner.  To  ao  do  would 
wear  the  War  Powers  Reaotutton  thread- 
bare and  end  up  maktnc  it  meanineteas 
throufh  ezoeasiTe  application.  Under  audi 
dreumstancea  the  law  would  be  made  sterOe 
and  be  ineffective  when  we  need  tt  the  moat 
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Chatnnan  aUBLoaa  vmriM  (tf 
and  M9I  that  hli  coueeriMi  hmve  led 
him  to  kidnds  imUktlw  lancuafe  in 
the  latci*  aid  aiitliortetioa>  for  Lelia- 
non:  and  I  *«■«■»«*»»«*  liim  Ua  that  ooo- 
Tet  I  fear  that  more  mmt  be 
both  with  retard  to  Lebanon 
and  Central  America,  if  we  are  (<rinc 
to  avoid  tracedy. 

Chairman  y*««^wwT  ii  oonoenied 
that  we  cannot  raiae  the  war  powm 
there  la  a  dear  and 
r,  mjrinc  that  "We  must 
not  aee  "hoatllttta"  around  every 
eonMr."  I  rertainly  agree  on  that 
potaiL  Bat  looldnc  at  Central  America, 
■urdy  aU  the  dcna  are  there.  The 
ehaiwe  <rf  peranmiri,  the  dear  takeov- 
er of  policy  by  aaaateun  who  have  ah- 
aolutdy  no  Imckcroand.  the  sudden 
newb  of  new  optians  beinc  considered, 
the  eonmltment  of  new  troops  to  that 
handy  base  in  Honduras,  the  talk  of 
added  coeamitments  of  advisers  in  El 
itsdf— aU  of  this  and  more. 
I  that  Reacan  is  ready  for  war. 
and  ia  waitinc  only  for  the  eseuse. 

When  do  we  raiae  the  war  powers 
reaolationr  After  the  1st.  the  SOth.  or 
the  14th  adviser  is  killed?  Do  we  raise 
tt  on  the  basis  of  the  50th.  the  SOOth 
or  the  MOOth  so«alled  adviser  sent 
into  the  area? 

The  intent  of  the  resolution  is  to 
prevent  unilateral  Presidential  actions, 
little  wan  like  the  secret  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
resolutkn  is  to  insure  that  Ctmcress 
playa  its  constltational  role  in  the 
question  d  when,  irtiere.  and  whether 
to  go  to  war.  But  the  administration 
has  no  intention  of  invdvinc  Congress 
in  any  of  its  derisions.  It  was  iwedsely 
because  Secretary  Bnders  made  some 
effocts  in  that  direction  that  he  was 
fbcd.  to  ht  reidaoed  by  a  nonprof es- 
sional.  poUtical  appointee  who  may  be 
familiar  with  Aladuu  but  who  can  be 
trusted  never  to  tdl  Ronald  Reagan 
what  he  do^  not  care  to  hear.  In  that 
dreumstanoe.  and  in  the  situation 
where  the  President  dearly  alms  to 
deepen  our  involvement  tai  a  very  dan- 
gerooa  attuation.  is  it  not  time  to  act? 
When  all  the  preparatlans  for  war  are 
in  train,  that  is  when  Congress  ought 
to  be  most  alert.  It  is  too  late  oooe  the 
trap  has  sprung. 

It  is  lueeneelwaMe  to  me  that  one  of 
the  most  odious  governments  on  Carth 
is  ikiiiiiiii  of  a  single  dime  of  Amol- 
can  BBoney.  mudi  less  the  commitment 
of  a  ainide  American  life.  There  is  no 


way  that  the  Oovemment  of  B  Salvap 
dor  ia  ever  going  to  be  legitimiaed  by 
our  money  or  the  Idood  of  our  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  way  that  we  can 
abandon  reaaon  in  the  face  of  all  the 
evidence  that  the  Gkxvemment  of  Bl 
Salvador  created  its  own  rebeUicm. 
that  tt  haa  no  intention  of  ever  provid- 
ing law  or  Justice  or  decency  to  its  im- 
poverished people:  that  with  eaeh  day 
it  beoomea  weaker  through  tta  own  vi- 
dottsness.  Where  is  the  notion  that 
there  to  a  idaoe  for  wenl  Judgment? 
How  can  we  Justify  acting  in  behalf  of 
what  former  President  Carter— and  he 
should  know— caUs  one  of  the  most 
murderous  of  all  governments? 

Now  to  the  time  to  stay  the  hand  of 
the  President— before,  not  after,  he 
leads  us  over  the  abyas.  and  our  chil- 
dren with  him  ♦ 


HONORINa  JOHN  CHAMBERUN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Horaa)  to 
recogniawd  f or  B  minutea. 
•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
waa  first  dected  to  Congress  I  decided 
that  it  was  critically  important  that  I 
have  on  my  staff  someone  who  was  a 
senitw  dtiaen.  I  made  thte  decision  be- 
cause I  fdt  that  only  by  looking 
through  the  eyea  of  an  older  person 
could  out  really  understand  the  iasues 
and  effects  of  our  polides  on  the 
aging.  Therefore.  I  was  extremely 
lu^y  to  have  persuaded  John  Cham- 
berlin  to  come  out  of  hto  retirement 
and  Join  my  staff.  He  has  ivoved  to  be 
an  able  adviaer  and  hto  wit  and  genial 
m^iiTMir  have  wtm  many  friends  In  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District 

On  May  33  of  thto  year.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlln  reached  hto  7Sth  birthday,  and. 
much  to  my  misfortune,  announced 
that  he  would  be  leaving  my  staff  to 
rejdn  hto  lovely  wife  Helen  in  their 
leinuely  pursuit  of  life.  It  to  with 
regret  that  I  aee  him  go  and  I  wish  to 
honor  him  here  today  for  hto  service 
to  the  constituents  of  my  district. 

John  to  a  long-time  resident  of 
Laurel.  Md.  He  to  retired  from  an  engi- 
neering career  at  Vitro  Laboratories  in 
SUver  Spring  and  to  a  life  member  of 
the  American  Defense  Preparedness 
AasodaUim  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Value  Engi- 
neers. Before  Joining  my  staff.  John 
served  as  marketing  director  for  the 
Laurel  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chambertin  has  been  active  in 
oommunlty  and  church  affairs  and  in 
dvic  and  ftateraal  drdes  f  <»■  many 
years.  He  to  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
both  naUmal  and  local  chapters.  He  to 
a  member  and  past  president  <tf  the 
Laurd  Rotary  Club:  past  masto-  of 
the  Laurel  Wreath  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
149.  AJ.  and  AMa  member  of  the 
York  and  Scottish  Rite  bodtes  and 
Boumi    Shrine    Temple.    Baltimore: 


member  of  Laurd  Lodge  No.  155, 
Knights  of  Pythias:  and  to  a  trustee 
and  admlnirtrative  board  member  of 
the  Laurd  First  United  Methodist 
ChurdL  Chaadiertin  alao  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Heart  Asso- 
ciation of  Southon  Maryland,  to  a  di- 
rector of  the  sponsnlng  body  of  the 
Oasto  Youth  Services  Bureau  at 
Laurel,  and  to  a  member  ci  the  Agri- 
cultural Land  Pieaenatlou  Adviaory 
Board  of  Prince  Oeorges  County. 

Needless  to  say,  he  to  a  very  busy 
man  and  hto  jnfi^v*"*  and  dedication 
to  hto  fellow  dtiKos  to  far  readiing 
and  great  Throui^  hto  activity  as 
community  affalis  '*■*■"".  John 
Chamberlln  has  aided  many  hundreds 
of  residents,  answolng  questions  on 
everything  from  health  care  and  aodal 
security  to  housing  and  economic  aid. 
He  has  visited  countless  senior  dtiiens 
groups  at  local  county  and  community 
seniiv  dtlKn  centos,  dubs,  and  agen- 
cies and  has.  in  the  mrocess.  elevated 
the  community  crasdousness  as  to  the 
avaHahOity  of  numerous  servloes  of- 
fered to  seniors  in  our  area  at  all  leveto 
of  government 

And  throughout  all  hto  activity,  he 
has  brou^t  a  sparkling  wit  shining 
good  humor,  and  a  keen  sensitivity 
which  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  bleaker,  I  am  proud  that  a  man 
of  the  caliber  of  John  Chamberlln  has 
been  a  member  of  my  staff,  and  I  wish 
him  and  Helen  all  the  best  for  their 
future  happiness.* 


REPORT  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  ON  1983  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDOET 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  peimlsBlon  to  extend  hto  re- 
marks at  thto  point  in  the  Racoas  and 
to  indude  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  CMdahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  (m  the  Budget  and 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congresdonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974, 1  am  submitting  to 
the  Racoas  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

OoMMiiiaa  on  thk  Budoit. 
WUhingttm.  D.a.  June  1,  IMX 
Hod.  Tbomm  P.  OTfmi,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  Houee  of  RepreeentaHvet. 
WuehingtOH,  D.C. 

DuM  Um.  Sruob:  On  Jinusry  SO.  1976. 
the  Ooaunlttoe  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
proeedure  which  It  had  adopted  in  connee- 
tkm  with  its  revoiislbaittai  under  flection 
Sll  of  the  fisiinsilnnel  Budset  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  eetliiHit.ee  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  ependtns.  Pureuant  to  Com- 
mittee Role  10. 1  am  herewith  tnnamlttlnc 
the  etatue  report  under  &  Cod.  Bm.  9t,  Om 
Ftat  Ooncuirent  Reaolntlao  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1961.  This  report  refleeU 
the  reedutloB  of  June  94. 1989,  and  the  eur- 
i«nt  CBO  f*^'— **■  of  bodgM  authority, 
outtaya.  and  ravennaa  taaaed  on  aU  complet- 
ed action  on  qyendlng  and  revenue  i 


June  S,  1983 

aaof  the  doae  of  leglalatlve 

With  beat  wtdMs, 
Slnoerely, 

iItJ< 
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REPORT  TO  THE  SPtARBt  OF  THE  U&  HOUSE  OF  REFRE- 
SENTAIMS  HIM  THE  OOlMnE  Qi  TK  MBGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  TME  R9M  vm  lie  aMOBHRW. 
BUDGET,  AOOnEl  Rl  SBMTE  CONCURRar  REnunON 
92,  REFIECTRK  fXMPlOH)  HXOk  AS  OF  MY  21, 


DMPIOH) 


mm    usiMi 

mjK      KSJCI 

-mm  -131733 


[bl 


"1 


»ypf   MJM    UHKt 

mum  muai    auii 


BOMSr  AUTHUIITT 

Any  measure  providinc  bodcet  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  la  not  Indnded  In  the 
current  levd  eAimate  for  flaed  year  1989,  If 
adopted  and  eaacted,  would  eaaae  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  budset  authoftty  fbr  that 
year  aa  set  forlti  In  Senate  Ooneurrent  Rea- 
olutkm  93  to  be  exceeded. 

oonava 
Any  measure  provkUnc  budget  or«entltle- 
ment  authority  which  ii  not  biduded  In  the 
current  level  eittmate  for  flaed  yaar  1981.  If 
adopted  and  eaacted.  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level: of  outlaya  for  that  year  as 
■et  forth  In  Snate  Coneurreat  Besdutlon 
93  to  be  exceeded. 


njas     3MM 


Any  measure  that  would  readt  In  a  reve- 
nue loea  for  fla^  year  1989.  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenuea  to  be  leaa 
than  the  appngiriate  levd  for  that  year  aa 
aet  forth  in  8«iate  Concurrent  Reaolutlon 
93. 


UJB.( 

CosasmaiosAL  BmMBX  Omca, 
WaelOmotom.  AC.  JTay  »l.  tUi. 
Hon.  J«Msa  R.  iosn, 

ChairmoH.  Committee  on  the  Bmiget,  VJS. 
Houae  of  JlepresenteMve^  VoaMiiffloii. 
D.C 
DsuMx.  CHAnMAii:  lUa  to  to  advlae  you 
that  the  eatimstea  of  the  current  levd  of 
1983  budset  authority,  outlaya.  and  reve- 
nues aent  to  you  oa  April  8.  1983.  have 
chansed  because  the  Coocreai  baa  deared 
&  Con.  Rea.  36iapprovlns  fundi  for  the  UX 
mimlle.  The  cUnent  eathnates  cwnalatent 
with  CBO's  current  economic  and  eattmat- 
ins  aammiptlonare: 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  omsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ixwia  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mtchi.),  for  today,  on  account 
of  otfldal  business. 

Mr.  CoHTB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHBL).  from  June  1  to  June  6.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  WnxH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WaraBT).  for  today,  on  acooimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Bbwabbb  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  Michsl),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CsBMKT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHaL).  for  today  though  June  7,  on 
account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 
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Aucs  M.  Rnrua,  Dinetor. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  peimisdon 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DrsoH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarics  and  indude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QcmtAiMZ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoTiR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


6. 


Mr.  FkaxK,  for  00  minutea,  on  June 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extoid  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Obk7,  to  revise  snd  extend  hto 
remains  and  to  indude  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Raoout 
and  to  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,890.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ffesinaiir)  and  to  indude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Fblds. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  FUH. 

Mr.  RnrALDO. 

Mr.  ScHUua. 

Mr.  LuJAir. 

Mr.  Tomro  of  Horida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rrtbb. 

Mr.  McEwxir. 

Mr.  SmxH  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAMraxLL. 

(The  following  Membos  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DrsoH)  and  to  indude  ex- 
traneous matto:) 

Mr.PxasB. 

Blr.  HuBBsko. 

Bir.  Faoo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MnxxR  of  California. 

Mr.  RATCHFCHat. 

Mr.  Mica. 
Ms.  KAPTOa. 
Mr.  McDoKALO. 
Mr.  Waxmah. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'doi^  and  50  minutes 
pjn.)  under  its  previous  ordo-.  the 
House  adjourned  untQ  Monday.  June 
6. 1983,  at  12  o'dock  noon. 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  juuv,  execu- 
tive ctHnmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Spnker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  tranamlttins  a  report  on  expendi- 
tures .of  appnwilatlons  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1. 1983,  throudi  Mandi  31, 1983.  purra- 
ant  to  section  106(b)  of  Public  Law  88-454; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropristtona. 

1391.  A  letter.fnm  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Retirement  Board,  tranamlt- 
tins the  third  annual  report  of  the  District 
of  CdumUa  Retirement  Board,  pursuant  to 
section  184  of  PuUlc  Law  98-133;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  CdumUa. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commiasion.  trananlttinc  iwopoaed 
resuliOions  concemlnc  coUeetins  agents  and 
Joint  fundraisinc  actlvltiea,  pursuant  to  aee- 
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tlon  43a(dXl).  of  Utle  2.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Commtttee  on  Houae  Admintatrmtton. 
1999.  A  letter  (ram  the  Admlntatntor,  Na- 
tional Aeronautki  and  Space  Admtniatra- 
Uoo.  tnnantttlnc  noUoe  of  propoaed  con- 
■truetton  of  NASA  raaearab  and  develop- 
ment (acOttiea  exoeedint  $350,000.  for  In- 
T*fl"r*«^  of  aipport  fadlltlea.  site  1.  Air 
Ftace  Plant  42.  Patanade.  Calif.,  punuant  to 
aectlOB  lOKd)  of  PubUe  Law  97-334;  to  the 
Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COlOCrrTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  dmuae  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  oominitteeB  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  tot  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f  ollovK 

Mr.  nDAU<:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Innilar  Atfalra.  &  419.  An  act  to  provide 
that  per  capita  payments  to  Indiana  may  be 
made  by  tribal  govemmenta.  and  tcx  other 
purpose:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  Na  98- 
330).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  oo  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
ttons.  HH.  3333.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
Uons  for  agriculture,  rural  developtnent. 
and  related  agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  fw 
other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  98-331).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  aa 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatiom.  HJL  3333.  A  biU  making  ap- 
proprtatlons  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
rdated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-333).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dame  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f oUows: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HJt.  3333.  A  Mil  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

HJt.  3323.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for  other 


By  Mr.  DELLUM8  (for  hiniaeU.  Mr. 

Bbbsll.  Mr.  Bomoa.  Mr.  BaowN  of 

California,  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Colliiis, 

Mr.   Comrxas.    Mr.   Cbocxstt,   Mr. 

DTMAU.T,  Mr.  EOGAS,  Mr.  Edwabbs 

of   California,   Mr.   PAUimoT.   Mr. 

Fuaaiim.  Mr.  Oucdiaii.  Mr.  Obat. 

Mr.    KAsmniBin.    Mr.    Lsach    of 

Iowa.  Mr.  Ldimaii  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Maskst.       Mr.       MncHBX.       Mr. 

Moannr.  Mr.  OasasTAa.  Mr.  Owms. 

Mr.    Patrbsoii,    Mr.    Rotbal.    Mr. 

Savaos.  Mr.  BafaEaiTwo.  Mr.  SmoM. 

Mr.  TAOn.  Mr.  WiAvn.  Mr.  Wnss. 

and  Mr.  Tatb): 
HJl.  3334.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 


tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  incrane. 
estate,  or  gift  tax  paymente  spent  for 
mmmHitary  purpoaes:  to  create  a  trust  fund 
(the  Worid  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive 
these  tax  payments;  to  establish  a  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MiiMM 

By  Mr.  HAMMKRSCHMIDT: 

HJt  333S.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  to  modify 
the  non-FMeral  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
stmctuilng  bridges  over  the  Norfork  Reser- 
voir. Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

HJt.  3338.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  Interest  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  of  social 
security  benefits  to  be  taxed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

HJl.  3337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
more  equitable  standards  for  determining 
the  f weign  market  value  of.  and  market  dis- 
ruption attributable  to,  goods  manufactured 
in  nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  QEKAS' 

HJi.  3228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  WU- 
liamsport-Lyoomlng  Chamber  of  Commerce 
regarding  the  passenger  vessel  HiavxUha:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.         

By  Mr.  REID: 

HJl.  3229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
MontagnoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt.  657:  Mr.  Him. 

HJt.  881:  Mr.  Matsoi,  Mr.  Dtsom.  Mr. 
MAvaouLis.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
BoBSKi.  Mr.  MAXLXifBX.  Mr.  Ammxws  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Coittkbs.  Mr.  Ralfr  M.  Hall, 
Mr.  MoBxisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Cbkk- 
DLBB.  and  Mr.  Fowlxb. 

HJt.  943:  Mr.  Howaxo  and  Mr.  MAaxiorr. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Domiikllt. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Batxman.  Mr.  Makkiott. 
Mr.  Emkrson.  Mr.  SxHSKifsaxmrxK,  Mr. 
LowxxY  of  California.  Mr.  Atplbgatx,  Mr. 
Foqda,  and  Mr.  Rokmxx. 

HJt.  1199:  Mr.  Amnasoif. 

HJl.  1388:  Mr.  OOAXiin  and  Mr.  Foou- 

KTTA. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Cakpkx. 

HJl.  1329:  Mr.  Dads. 

HJl.  1494:  Mr.  Biaogi. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr. 
FoouxTTA.  Mr.  Boifxa  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Stabk. 

HJl.  1807:  Mr.  Laoomabsiiio,  Mr.  Flitpo, 
Mr.  Stakoklaiid,  Mr.  OuAani,  Mr.  Faxio, 
and  Mr.  Obaoisom. 

HJl.  1809:  Mr.  CAMraxLL. 

HJl.  1815:  Mr.  Foouxita.  Mr.  Lblamd.  and 
Mr.  NowAK. 


HJl.  1844:  Mr.  Jviobbs.  Mr. 
SCKMIBT,  Mr.  Qmnumam.  Mr.  Rabux, 
RooKBiA.  Mr.  McKnnRT.  and  Mr. 

HJl.  1863:  Mr.  Bdoab. 

HJt  1918:  Mr.  M  LA  Oaika. 

HJt  3037:  Mr.  Boucbo. 

HJt  3071:  Mr.  Boucna.  Mr.  Thomas 
California,  and  Mr.  Baoww  of  California. 

HJt  3134:  Mr.  Ronars.  Mr.  TAOxn.  Mr| 
McKbwah.  Mr.  BaooMnxLB.  Mr.  Hau. 
Ohio.  Mr.  I^HMAii  of  California,  Mr. 
LUM.  and  Mr.  Fdooa. 

HJt  3153:  Mr.  Codoblhi. 

HJt  3343:  Mr.  Boukt.  Mr.  Lbit.  Mr. 
soli,  and  Mr.  Buoei. 

HJt  3378:  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr| 
Lnrr.  Mf .  AaoKMAii.  Mr.  Com.  Mr. 
OB.  Mr.  FISH.  Ms.  MnrouKi.  Mr. 
Mr.  MxAXXK.  Mr.  SoJAanaa.  Mr.  McNuLTr| 
Mr.  NXAL.  Mr.  Bbmaii.  and  Mr.  Drsoii. 

HJt  3399:  Mr.  Muam.  Mr.  Koun.  Ux\ 
NowAK.  and  Mr.  Fbobaii. 

HJt  3440:  Mr.  Fobstthb.  Mr.  McCollh 
and  Mr.  FteRXXL. 

HJl.  3488:  Mr.  Bxobll.  and  Mr.  Mob 
of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  3489:  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Mr.  MnixxA. 

H.R.  3490:  Mr.  DncoM.  Mr.  Vokd  of 
nessee.  and  Mr.  Solabz. 

HJl.  2587:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan. 
ScBBOKoaa.  and  Mr.  Hxbrl  of  Michigan. 

HJt   2601:   Mr.   Nibl80m   of  Utah.   Mr,| 
Dtsom.  Mr.  Bmrroii.  and  Mr.  Coboobaii. 

HJt  3897:  Mr.  CAMnxLL.  Mr.  Paol. 
Mr.  Akaka. 

HJl.  3747:  Mr.  DsWrnx. 

H.R.  3820:  Mr.  SHAimoa,  Mr.  MAxm  o^ 
North  C^arollna,  Mr.  Duhcam,  and  Mr. 
of  Florida. 

HJl.  2945:  Mr.  Stuiip.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Wc 
Pat,  Mr.  McCaim,  Mr.  Sumia.  Mr.  Ric 
soR,  and  Mr.  Mobbisoii  of  Connecticut. 

HJt  2946:  Mr.  Stumf,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Woa 
Pat,  Mr.  McCaim,  Mr.  Sumia.  Mr.  IIicbab»-| 
soM.  and  Mr.  Mobbisom  of  (Connecticut. 

H.R.  2961:  Mr.  Wom  Pat.  Mr.  Nxlsom  o^ 
Florida.  Mr.  Faumtbot.  and  Mr.  Bkrmstt. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Pabbis  and  Mr.  Dtsom. 

HJl.  3025:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.| 
Matsui.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  and  Mr.  Hobtom. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Bubtom. 

H.R.  3071:  Mrs.  Roukxma.  Mr.  Pktbi,  and| 
Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3075:  Mr.  Mitchxll 

HJ.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Lukxm,  Mr.  Dommxllt.I 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Dickimsom.  Mr.  Mubpht,  Mr.f 
KxMP,  Mr.  KiMDMXSS.  Mr.  Maizou,  and  Mr.| 
Whitkrubst. 

HJ.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Blilxt.  Ms.  Smowx,  Mr.l 
HxBTXL  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Jobmsom,  Mr.l 
Stamcblams,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Hobtom,  Mr.l 
CoBcoBAM,  Mr.  Bbothill,  Mr.  WnsoM,  Mrs.! 
Holt,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Bfr.  VAMnamairr,  Mr.r 
WoLPX,  Mr.  HuMTXB.  Mr.  AMMxmno,  Mr.l 
FOGLixnA.  Mr.  Robimsom.  Mr.  Wimm.  Mr.f 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb..  Mr.  Pattxbsom.  Mr.  Bbbu-| 
TXB.  Mr.  McEwKH.  Mr.  Babmxs.  Mr.  BbowmI 
of  California.  Mr.  Bilibakis.  Mr.  Patmam.I 
Mr.  KosTMAYXB,  Mr.  Tobxicxlu,  Mr.l 
Dowmky  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lxvim  of  Michi-I 
gan.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Toumo  ofl 
Alaska,  Mr.  Jomks  of  North  C^arolina,  Mr.r 
SuMDQUisT,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.| 
Stmax.  Mr.  AM9KBSOM,  and  Mr.  Chaitix. 

H J.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Mubtra,  Mr.  Mnxxa  ofl 
Ohio,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Lowxbt  of  CSalifomla.! 
Mr.  IBXLAMS.  Mr.  Wkavxb.  Mr.  MnnsH.  Mr.r 
Mabkxt.  Mr.  BiLiBAxra.  Mr.  Amobbsom.  Mr.| 
RooxBS.  Mr.  Patmam.  Mr.  MAxmi  of  Ne 
York.  Mr.  Wbioht.  lir.  Dbbixb  of  C:allfo 
nia.  Mr.  Moloiabi.  Mr.  LtvnrasTOM.  Mr.| 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Sawtbb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  112:  Mr.  Bars  and  Mr.  Moa-| 
BisoM  of  Connecticut 


H.  Con.  ResL  129:  Mr.  Wxtss  and  Mr.  Mob- 
bisom of  Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Bouchkb, 
Mr.  CAMPBXL&.  Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  Hubbabs. 
Mr.  Kooovsxa.  Mr.  Lowbbt  of  California. 
Mr.  McDoRAUt.  Mr.  Mabuhb,  Mr.  Molim- 
ABi.  Mr.  Pashktam,  Mr.  SBaaBnaonm.  Mr. 
SntoH,  Mr.  Smrr  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Solo- 
mom.  Mr.  Stsmoblamd.  Mr.  Wonutr.  Mr. 
Wtlix.  and  Mr.  Youmo  of  Alaaka. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  mOM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  juul.  span- 
sors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: '  «, 


HJl.  953: 


T 


OXKAS. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  2915 

By  BArs.  SCHROEDER: 
—Page  15.  after  line  15.  insert  the  following 
new  section  118  and  redesignate  existing 
section  118  aa  section  119: 


PAT  allowamcx  fob  dutt  im  lbbamor 

OB  XL  SALVAOOB 

Sac.  118.  (a)  An  employee  serving  in  Leba- 
non or  EI  Salvador  during  any  month  shall 
be  paid  a  danger  pay  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 5938  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
that  month.  The  amoimt  of  such  allowance 
ahall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  based  on  the  severity  of  the  conditions 
described  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5938. 

(b)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  pay  a 
lumpsum  payment  to  each  employee  of  the 
agency  who  served  in  Lebanon  or  El  Salva- 
dor durtaig  the  period  begiimlng  on  October 
1.  1983.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1983. 
Sudi  payment  shall  be  the  total  amount  the 
emidoyee  would  have  received  as  a  danger 
pay  allowance  for  such  period  under  section 
5938  of  UUe  5.  United  Stotes  Code,  by 
reaaon  of  service  in  Lebanon  or  El  Salvador 
if  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  had  been  in 
effect  on  October  1, 1982. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  The  authority  to  make  pay- 
mente pursuant  to  this  section  is  subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriated  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

(d)  This  section  shall  cease  to  apply  on 
September  30. 1985.  or— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  employees  serving  in 
Lebanon,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  from  deployment  in 


and  around  Beirut.  Lebanon,  as  part  of  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  effort  in  Leba- 
non; and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  employees  serving  in  El 
Salvador,  upon  withdrawal  from  El  Salvador 
of  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  who  are  providing  defense  services  or 
military  educational  and  training; 
whichever  occurs  first. 


H.R.  3132 


By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
—On  page  8,  after  line  2,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sxc.  104.  Within  funds  available  in  the 
Construction  General  Account,  including 
but  not  limited  to  fimds  deferred,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  directed  to  complete  the 
navigation  and  related  features  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  at  a  total  fed- 
eral cost  not  to  exceed  $202,000,000.  Section 
206  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '(27)  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway:  From  the  Pickwick  Pool 
on  the  Tennessee  River  at  RM  215  to 
DemopoUs,  Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  at  RM  215.4.'  ". 
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fire  and  watet-.  On  the  othar  hand,  be  ooo- 
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•  Ifr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  one 
of  the  real  foreicn  policy  tncedlea  of 
our  time  la  the  Amolcan  Abandon- 
ment of  the  Repulrilc  of  China.  Pew 
people  knov  thla  tracedy  better,  or 
feel  It  more  keenly,  than  Prof.  Antho- 
ny Kubek  of  Tracy  State  Univoslty  in 
Troy.  Ala.,  who  la  alao  an  advlaer  to 
the  Western  Goals  Poundatlon  of  Al- 
exandria, Va.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  books  on  China,  the  Par  East, 
and  communism.  On  Saturday.  March 
19.  IMS.  he  dellrered  an  address  to  the 
Shanghai-TUfln  Club  of  New  York  on 
the  Republic  of  China.  In  this  talk  he 
set  f  wth  some  of  the  great  qualities  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  virtues  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  which  are  not 
mentioned  or  have  been  forgotten  by 
our  historians.  I  ccmunend  his  qieech. 
slightly  reduced,  to  the  thoughtful  at- 
toition  of  my  colleagues. 

Why  I  Onrs  Mt  Hsakt  to  thb  Rmmuc  or 

CaxnA 

(By  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek) 

Alter  atanoat  thirty  yean  of  tearhtng  in 
the  areaa  of  aodal  adence  In  the  United 
Statea.  I  try  today  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
have  siven  a  part  of  my  American  heart  to 
the  RepabUc  of  China. 

In  the  year  1970  I  oompOed  two  volumes 
of  documents  for  the  Internal  Security  Suh- 
oommtttee  of  the  n.8.  Senate.  These  vol- 
vere  published  under  the  title  The 
^  Papers:  A  Clue  to  the  Catastrophe 
of  China  and  rensisted  of  claasifled  docu- 
ments pflf ered  (ram  several  acendea  of  the 
n.8.  government  durlnc  Worid  War  Two 
and  then  handed  over  to  an  Influential  little 
masailne  In  Mew  York  City  called  Amerasla. 
The  edttors  and  sivporters  of  this  monthly 
pubUeatkm.  whldi  circulated  In  the  highest 
echdona  of  American  officialdom  at  that 
time,  were  warmly  sympathetic  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  movement  of  Chairman 
Ifao  ne-tung.  The  stolen  documents  discov- 
ered by  the  P.BJ.  In  the  Amerasla  offlees  in 
IMS  were  Intended  to  be  used  to  undermine 
the  govenmient  of  our  ally  the  Republic  of 
China  under  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Subsequently  I  was  Invited  to  Taipei  by 
the  late  Paul  Cardinal  Tu-pin.  rector  of  the 
Catholic  university  in  Taiwan,  and  Mr.  Tu 
Chl^hung  of  the  China  Tlmea.  My  hosts 
told  me  that  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
read  the  Amerasla  volumes  and  wished  to 
talk  with  me.  I  was  with  President  Chiang 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  I  shall  always 
remember  what  he  said  to  me  on  that  occa- 
sion and  how  he  said  tt- 

"Toor  State  Department  released  a  White 
ftper  In  IMS  "■— *"f  me  for  the  loss  of 
China  to  the  Communists."  the  Oenerallssl- 


mo  said.  "I  was  upset  about  It.  and  called  In 
my  advlaors  and  asked  what  I  should  do. 
Some  of  them  urged  me  to  make  public  my 
side  of  the  stoty.  others  advised  me  not  to. 
since  the  situattan  wm  m  sanalttve  in  that 
period  of  the  Korean  erials  that  my  reply 
might  Irritate  some  offidals  In  the  Wash- 
Ington  government  So  I  decided  to  watt, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  suffered 
while  waiting  for  some  scholar  to  come  out 
with  the  truth.  And  now  you  have  given  the 
truth." 

Well,  the  documents  In  the  Amerasla  vol- 
umm  tell  the  truth,  and  the  facts  are 
stranger  than  fiction.  The  United  States 
was  still  at  war  with  Japan,  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  was  our  ally.  But  a  group  of  our 
bright  young  diplomatic  officers,  most  of 
them  the  children  of  Christian  missionary 
parents,  were  so  enamoured  of  the  teach- 
Inm  of  Mao  Tke-tung  that  they  came  to 
regard  the  Communist  Chairman  as  a  kind 
of  modem  Confudus  whose  wisdom  alone 
could  lead  China's  hundreds  of  millions  of 
vUlageis  Into  peace,  prosperity,  and  demo- 
cratic happiness.  Tliey  devoutly  believed,  as 
■dgar  Snow  had  written  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Pacific  war.  that  there  was  Indeed  a 
"Red  Star  over  China."  And  they  shaped 
their  doaens  of  lengthy  reports  and  dis- 
patchm  to  our  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  such  a  way  m  to  undercut 
American  support  of  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  his  Nationalist  party,  the  Kuomln- 
tang.  Their  single-minded  and  entire  pur- 
poae  in  1M4-45  was  to  unhorse  the  Genera- 
lissimo  and  to  make  way  for  the  coming  of 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  neces- 
mry  to  hold  up  Presklent  Chiang  as  a  straw 
num  and  to  batter  him  with  every  imagina- 
ble Invective.  I  dare  say  that  no  leader  of 
the  Pree  World  In  reooit  history,  or  perhaps 
in  all  modem  history,  has  been  more  ma- 
ligned, castigated,  and  vllllfied  than  the  late 
President  and  Oeneralisslmo  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  And  why?  Because  he  broke 
sharply  with  the  Chinese  Communists  back 
in  1M7  and  chased  them  up  Into  the  hills, 
where  they  had  to  remain  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  leftists  of  this  world  could  never 
forgive  him  for  that.  Chiang  Kal^hek  was 
the  fint  world  figure  to  sound  the  tocsin  of 
warning  against  the  insidious  evils  of  Com- 
munism. He  had  seen  the  serpent  up  dose 
and  had  smelled  its  deadly  scent  And.  to 
the  end  of  his  long  Ufe  in  1975,  he  refused 
categorically  to  compromise  with  it. 

Critics  and  debunkers  always  need  to  over- 
look certain  facts  that  do  not  fit  the  nega- 
tive protralt  they  paint  In  President 
Chiang's  case.  It  has  been  convenient  to 
forget  many  things.  Usually  ignored  Is  the 
Importsnt  fact  that  during  World  War  n 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  armies  tied  down 
more  than  a  million  of  Japan's  best  troops 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  used 
against  Americans  in  the  South  Pacific 
Island  <— T^'g^M  Also  seldom  mentioned  is 
President  Chiang's  remarkalde  attitude 
toward  Japan  at  the  dose  of  the  war.  De- 
spite the  destruction  and  havoc  wrought 
upon  his  country  by  the  Japanese,  the  Oen- 
ermllssimo  did  not  thirst  for  revenge.  Unlike 


the  SovieU  in  Xurope  in  194S.  the  Cbincm 
Nationalist  demamlart  no  new  teirttattaa  or 
reparations  to  ooBspensata  tbo  trnMOdous 
lossBS  they  had  siisiainart  w  a  rssolt  of  the 
praknged  Japanem  sigrmslnn  to  China. 
The  magnamlnity  of  Preaidsnt  dUaog  is  0- 
luatrated  by  bis  reply,  at  the  Cain  Confer- 
ence to  IMS.  to  Preaident  Roosevelt's  ques- 
tton  on  what  should  be  done  about  the  Jap- 
anese nnperor  after  the  war.  Stnoe  Japan's 
imperial  structure  WM  hMorieal  and  osnttal 
to  its  form  of  government,  the  Qetiwaliasi- 
mo  felt  the  Japanem  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  decide  the  qusstlon  for  themeelves. 
When  he  said  that,  he  gave  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  a  lesson  in  generosity  they  did  not 
expect 

It  surprised  me  somewhat  that  Chiang 
Kai-ahek.  a  lifelong  siddler.  diow  to  speak 
kindly  even  of  his  detractors  and  enemlm. 
"No  person  is  perfect."  he  said.  "Tar  Ood 
hm  given  everyone  shortoominm  m  well  u 
strengths."  It  occurred  to  me.  tbou^  I  did 
not  say  it  that  Chiang's  great  strength  wu 
also  his  shortcoming.  He  wu  simply  too 
staunch  an  anti-Communist  to  be  aooqita- 
ble  on  a  permanent  basis  to  pragmatlBts 
who  make  diplomatic  dedaions  by  expedien- 
cy. Prindple  and  pragmatism  cannot  long 
Uve  skle  by  skle. 

But  words  are  Just  wwds.  The  real  testi- 
mony to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  inspired  leader- 
ship of  the  Chinese  people  Is  the  miracle  of 
Taiwan.  It  contlnum  to  amaw  me  how  his 
Natkmalist  f  ollowen— that  loyal  and  gallant 
fra^aent  who  left  the  mainland  with  him  in 
IMS— were  able.  witUn  Just  a  few  years,  to 
transform  an  underdeveloped  island  Into  a 
modem,  progressive  state  with  a  vialde 
economy  and  a  government  stable  enough 
to  abaorb  change  and  achieve  smooth  transi- 
tton.  One  of  the  true  wondoa  of  the  modem 
world  is  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  Island 
of  Taiwan. 

The  late  PreaMent  was  always  tpikk.  to  ac- 
knowledge the  teachings  of  hia  mentor.  Dr. 
Sun  Tat^en.  founder  of  the  Republic  of 
China  in  1913.  and  the  plate  fact  is  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  devoted  his  life  to  carrying 
forward  the  "Three  Prindplm"  which  were 
Doctor  Sun's  legacy  and  blueprint  for  the 
future  of  China.  The  people  of  Taiwan 
today  are  fortunate  to  have  that  legacy  and 
blueprint  m  admirably  explained  and  lllus- 
tmted  by  the  late  Presklent's  wise  oounseL 
Unlike  the  cynical  preachings  and  thread- 
bare slogans  of  Chairman  Mao.  long  since 
dimvowed  by  the  regtanm  whldi  have  been 
quarreling  at  Peking  since  his  death,  the 
words  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  can  be  re-read  a 
thousand  timm  and  still  retsJn  their  origi- 
nal freshness.  Because  Chiang  wu  trained 
u  a  wldler  and  Mao  spent  his  youth  u  a  U- 
brarlan's  assistant  some  Westerners  have 
assumed  the  wrong  aastimptigns  about 
modem  China.  They  have  taken  Mao  to  be 
the  towering  Intellectual,  the  latter-day 
Confudus.  whOe  regarding  Chiang  u  Just 
another  provincial  warlord.  This,  of  course. 
is  predsely  the  picture  presented  by  the 
drafters  of  the  Amerasla  documents.  I  know 
the  picture  well,  and  I  regard  It  u  the  most 
terrible  distortkm  of  the  twentieth  cmtury. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  regarded  Christianity 
and  Conomunism  u  l>eing  u  incompatible  u 
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dOonhldus  ua 
whom  wisdom  prepared  the  way  for  Cbrlst 
in  the  OrienlL  He  oooiiderad  the  mmad  of 
the  Ooapd  of  Jesus  to  have  a  great  bearing 
on  the  mjwfanatkin  and  peipstastlan  of 
CbineM  culture,  and  be  oomtantly  urged 
the  aasimulatkm  of  tradttlaiial  ConfMdan 
valum  with  Hie  Christian  teartilngi  whlefa 
impired  Wes^m  dvOlaatlan.  The  Oihimii 
Oonmunists  Were  well  awam  eC  Preaidsnt 
Chiaiw's  wish  to  blend  the  two*  for  it  wu  in 
the  very  year  of  his  copveiafcm  to  Christtan- 
ity  that  he  severed  all  connection  between 
the  Kuommtang  and  the  Sovlet-faahkmed 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  Onw  he  mw  the 
troth,  he  st«od  firmly  by  tt  and  refused 
every  temptation  of  espedleney.  In  a  word, 
he  took  SCTiously  the  SerlptUR  which  said: 
"A  good  tree  caimot  bring  forth  evfl  fruit; 
neither  can  an  evil  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit" 

My  admiratkm  for  what  Chiang  Kai-shek 
accomplished  in  Taiwan,  u  a  modd  for  the 
rejuvenatkm  of  China,  is  frankly  boundless. 
When  the  NktionallsU  went  to  Taiwan  in 
1949,  there  Were  many  prediettons  of  the 
collJMMe  of  the  Republic  of  China  within  a 
year's  time.  But  that  move  acrou  the  Strait 
under  the  most  advene  dreumstanoes, 
turned  out  to  be  the  hfgliming  of  one  of 
modem  htatory's  most  remarkable  examplm 
of  comeback.  When  Mayor  Lee  Teng-hui  of 
Taipd  wu  asked  how  Taiwan  wu  about  to 
produce  sudi  a  hii^  standard  of  living  for 
its  people,  he  answered  plainly:  "The  system 
encouragm  our  people  to  work.  There  is  no 
nuM^  f  ormi^  it  is  the  product  of  free 
people  at  wttk."  The  per-capiU  income  In 
Taiwan  will  leach  $3,000  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  u  oooiMred  with  lem  than  $400  on 
the  mainland,  and  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  In  Taiwan  is  one  of  the  narrowest  in 
the  world.  According  to  a  recent  study  by 
five  Western  scholan  and  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  the  Rombllc  of 
China  is  one  of  very  few  "developing  coun- 
tries" to  have  achieved  both  a  hi^  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  a  conspicuous  im- 
provement in  distribution  of  income. 

In  his  book.  Wealth  of  Nations  in  Crisis, 
Ronald  C.  Narin  says  that  Taiwan  hu  devd- 
oped  "a  highly  successful  agriculture,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  woiid."  FMedridi  Hayek, 
the  Nobel  Prize  economist  and  social  philos- 
opher, hu  said  that  the  Republic  of  China 
can  teach  the  world  this  imprntant  lesson: 
the  free-market  economy  is  the  only  way  for 
"devdoping"  natlona  to  develop.  There  is 
little  doubt  about  the  buying  and  sdllng 
power  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Despite  its 
diplomatic  probloos.  the  ROC  currently 
trades  with  140  coimtrim  and  is  one  of  the 
very  few  whose  foreign-trade  volume  ex- 
ceeds its  Gross  National  Product  The  over- 
all two-way  trade  of  the  ROC  exceeds  forty 
bllUon  dollars  annually.  The  United  Stata 
remains  her  largest  customer  and  secmd 
largest  suppUer,  with  total  trade  in  exoem  of 
twelve  billion  deq)ite  some  disruption  of 
commercial  relations  "de-recognltlon"  four 
yean  ago.  Hie  harbor  dty  of  Kaohslung  Is 
fast  becoming  the  "mother  port"  of  South- 
east Asia  and  a  major  trans-shipping  point 
to  all  world  aurkets. 

AldoaiMlr  Solshenitsyn  recently  told  a 
paired  audftorium  in  Taipei:  "Communist 
China  hates  you  for  your  economic  and 
social  superiority.  For  them,  it  is  not  per- 
missible thst  other  Chinese  should  know 
that  there  can  be  a  better  life  than  Commu- 
nism." The  people  of  Taiwan  enjoy  a  free 
political  'cliDloe.  Today  there  are  three 
viable  partlsa.  plus  the  freedom  to  remain 
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independent  of  affiliatkm.  and  elections  are 
adiednled  regulariy.  The  Judkriaiy  is  inde- 
pendent of  political  oontroL  People  tnvel 
freely  wlthte  the  country,  and  hundreds  of 
ttmnf*^  go  abroad  eadi  year.  The  nation- 
al pariiamcnt  functions  smoothly,  u  do  the 
pravtadal  and  munidpal  councils  through- 
oat  the  island.  Theae  are  the  advantages  to 
which  Solshenitsyn  referred. 

Most  people,  of  course,  only  learn  about 
distant  places  through  Journalism.  Will 
Rogen  used  to  say  that  Americans  only 
know  what  they  read  in  the  papers.  Today  it 
is  not  w  much  from  the  pagm  of  newva- 
pen  u  from  the  night  air  of  broadcast  Jour- 
nalimL  The  news  reaehm  40,000,000  people 
daily  in  the  form  of  tight  little  capsules  of 
carefully  seleeted  pictures  and  words  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'doA  each  evening. 
What  they  leam  depends  entirely  on  who 
picks  the  pictures  and  writes  the  words.  But 
onoe  m  a  while  a  Journalist  writes  a  whole 
book  about  scnnethlng  of  importance.  Fox 
Butterfidd  of  the  New  Toik  Times  hu 
done  so  in  a  recent  book  about  mainland 
China.  He  calls  it  Chiiu— Alive  in  a  Bitter 
Sea.  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  life  is 
recJly  like  today  on  the  mainland. 

Time  dom  not  permit  me  to  digest  this  in- 
teresting book  for  you.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Fox  Butterfidd  went  to  Peking  in  June, 
1979.  to  Often  the  first  limes  bureau  there. 
nuent  in  Chinese,  he  had  studied  with 
John  K.  Fairbank  at  Harvard  and  wu  thor- 
oughly sympathetic  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist experiment  Once  in  Pddng,  however, 
he  mw  all  his  Illusions  shattered.  The  reali- 
ty of  Communist  China  wu  far  different 
from  what  he  had  been  Uught  "I  had  to 
unlearn  many  of  what  I  took  to  be  the  facts 
about  China,"  he  writes  in  his  introduction, 
declaring  flaUy  that  the  "breathless  ac- 
counts of  Western  visiton"  were  almost 
always  the  result  of  an  "official  Communist 
tour"  which  cast  "a  kind  of  magic  spell" 
over  naive  visitors.  Read  Fox  Butterfield's 
book  and  you  will  get  a  good  picture  of  the 
miserim  of  the  mainland  today.  It  will  make 
you  appreciate  Taiwan  all  the  more. 

A  writer  tai  Qie  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
hu  recently  said  that  'Taiwanization"  is 
the  only  practical  way  for  China  to  succeed 
in  its  much-touted  modernization  program. 
I  agree  four-square.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  during  the  past  few  years  about  the 
prospects  of  Chinese  unification.  Yes,  that 
would  be  nice.  But  before  there  can  be  any 
kind  of  real  unificaticm  the  Peking  regime 
must  do  four  things: 

Foremke  the  schemes  and  dreams  of 
Marx  and  Lenin,  induding  the  grand  goal  of 
world  revolution; 

Get  rid  of  the  Communist  Party  dictator- 
ship erected  by  lilao  Tse-timg  and  his  co- 
horts; 

Disband  the  communes  and  return  proper- 
ty to  the  people  in  some  equitable  way:  and 

Most  of  aU,  embrace  the  Three  Prindples 
of  Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen:  Nationalism.  Democra- 
cy, and  People's  Livelihood. 

And  NBC,  ABC,  and  CBS  can  beam  it  on 
their  statellites  that  this  is  the  considered 
advice  of  an  American  who  loves  the  Chi- 
nese people  u  much  u  his  own! 

The  real  Chinese  revolution,  ladies  and 
genttonen.  Is  not  taking  place  anywhere  on 
the  mainland.  It  is  taUng  place  on  the 
Islaiul  of  Taiwan.  Here  are  the  real  agrarian 
ref<»mers;  here  are  the  true  guardians  of 
ttie  rich  Chinese  culture.  And  here,  in  the 
example  of  the  late  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  is  the  only  real  hope  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people. 
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These  are  the  plain,  pure  reasons  why  I 
give  my  heart  to  that  bnve,  fine  nation 
called  the  Republic  of  Chiiuu* 


NOW  PREE  VIETNAMESE  FAMILY 
AT  HOME  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OF  MOBTH  CABOUHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSEHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  so 
long  ago— and  yet  was  only  recently— 
that  the  world  was  aghast  at  the 
pUs^t  of  the  Vietnamese  boat  people 
and  their  heroic  flight  to  freedom.  As 
the  focus  of  events  shifted  elsewhere, 
we  put  these  people  out  of  our  minds, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  we  never 
wonder,  aloud,  about  what  happened 
to  those  courageous  people. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  tell  you  what 
hi4)pened  to  one  Vietnamese  family  of 
eight— a  father,  mother,  four  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  one  nephew.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  six  churches  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  they  have  found  a 
new  home,  a  new  land,  and  a  new  hope 
in  America.  Moreover,  they  have  en- 
deared themselves  to  their  neighbors 
and  already  seem  to  be  achieving  what 
we  so  fondly  call  the  American  dream. 

This  famUy  came  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Lutheran  Family  Services' 
refugee  resettlement  program.  Its 
local  sponsors  are  Shiloh  Lutheran 
Church.  Unity  Moravian  Church,  and 
Harmony  Grove.  Sharon.  Concord, 
and  Lewlsville  United  Methodist 
Churches. 

The  Reverend  James  R.  Faggart, 
minister  of  Lewlsville  United  Method- 
ist Church,  explains  the  refugee 
family  in  this  way: 

Our  family  consisted  of  eight  persons: 
father,  mother,  four  sons,  a  daughter  and  a 
nephew.  They  were  boat  people.  They  came 
here  after  being  in  the  Philippines  for  a 
long  time.  They  are  a  delightful  family.  The 
father  works  in  Kemersvllle  as  a  welder,  the 
nephew  worlds  also  as  a  welder,  the  daugh- 
ter worlLS  at  a  nursing  home,  one  son 
worked  at  a  restaurant  for  awhile  but  had 
opportunity  to  go  north  to  college.  The 
younger  two  boys  are  in  school.  They  have 
often  attended  churches  in  the  community, 
they  are  loved  and  respected  and  enjoyed. 
The  family  next-door  has  adopted  them  u 
"family."  I  have  eaten  in  their  home:  they 
are  clean,  industrious,  self-suffident  and 
happy. 

The  congregations  found  them  a  place  to 
Uve:  they  have  an  automobile,  they  are  self- 
sufficient  they  have  a  garden,  they  keep 
their  home  spotiess.  They  arrived  with  a 
small  bag  of  dothing.  The  church  provided 
housing,  food,  dothing.  Within  a  few 
months  they  were  self-suffident  The 
churches  helped  find  employment  saw  that 
they  had  vaccinations,  got  the  children  into 
school,  etc.  I  floubt  that  more  than  $1,500 
wu  expended.  ^ 

They  are  an  asset  to  this  community: 
loving,  appreciative,  friendly.  Somewhere 
down  the  road  we  will  look  into  sponsoring 
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othen.  Tbe  United  Stetea  hai  been  gnat 
«e  bave  eared  (or  otbeiK  when  we 
I  edf-eentared  and  eelflBb.  we  will  no 
■be  neat. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fa«sut  ipeaks 
well  the  wntliiients  of  most  Americans 
and  I  am  pleased,  lir.  Speaker,  to 
share  them  with  miy  colleagues.* 


REUOIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN 
IRAN 


liON.GUSYAT1K)N 


,VA1IU 


ATIVIS 


nt  THE  Hooaa  or 

FridttK  June  3.  J9S3 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  26  included 
an  editorial  on  Iran's  persecution  of 
members  of  the  Baha'i  faith.  The  title 
of  the  editorial.  "Satanism  in  Iran."  is 
an  apt  description  of  the  outrages  per- 
petrated by  the  Khomeini  govern- 
ment. 

On  May  22.  President  Reagan  issued 
a  humanitarian  appeal  to  Iran  to  end 
the  executions  and  persecution  of  the 
Baha'iB.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  Join  with  the  President  in  his 
request. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  and  of  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Whtr  Housk, 
WaOtington.  D.C..  May  17. 1M3, 

America  and  the  worid  are  Increasincly 
alaimed  and  dianayed  at  the  persecution 
and  severe  renrcHlon  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran. 
Recently  we  have  learned  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Iran  has  sentenced  23  prominent 
members  of  the  Baha'i  Faith  to  death.  This 
is  In  addition  to  the  more  than  130  who 
have  been  killed  since  the  becinninc  of  the 
revolution  in  Iran,  includinc  one  man  exe- 
cuted January  1.  1M3.  and  three  hanged  m 
Shlras  on  March  12.  IMS. 

These  Individuals  are  not  guilty  of  any  po- 
litical offense  or  crime,  they  have  not  plot- 
ted the  overthrow  of  the  regime,  and  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
anyone.  They  only  wish  to  live  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  I 
strongly  urge  other  world  leaders  to  Join  me 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and 
the  rest  of  Iran's  leadership  not  to  imple- 
ment the  sentences  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  these  Innocent  people.  Spving 
their  lives  would  be  a  step  forward  for  Iran 
and  the  world  community. 

ROHALD  RKAGAM. 

SATAinsM  ni  Iram 

The  Devil,  it  is  reliably  'reported,  can 
quote  Solpture.  So  can  Iranian  Judges. 
Asked  to  explain  why  22  adherents  of  the 
Bahai  faith  bad  to  die,  a  religious  Judge  in 
Shlras  said  It  would  fulfill  a  prayer  of  Noah, 
as  recorded  in  the  Koran:  "And  Noah  said. 
Lord,  leave  not  one  single  family  of  infidels 
on  the  earth:  for  If  thou  leave  them  they 
win  beguile  thy  servants  and  beget  only  sin- 
ners and  Infidels." 

Barbarian  is  rarely  uglier  than  when  it 
wean  a  derteal  face.  In  the  name  of  such 
precepts.  Iran  has  killed  at  least  150  Bahals 
since  1979,  Jailed  and  robbed  thousands 
more,  and  snatched  children  from  their  par- 
ents. It  is  a  vUe  persecution  that  certainly 
warrants  President  Reagan's  plea  for  the 
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Uvea  of  peoide  whose  only  crime  is  tbetr 
belief. 

That  is  In  fact  conceded  by  the  Shlras 
Judge.  He  ««m»«pi»i»m  that  Iran's  300.000 
Bahals  "are  against  partlrtpatton  in  poll- 
tics."  By  abstatoing,  he  said,  they  want  to 
create,  "however  ridleuloualy,"  a  state 
within  a  stete.  Tet  he  could  not  specify  a 
single  hostile  act  by  a  minority  whose  teach- 
ings instruct  loyalty  to  their  nation. 

A  Government  that  makes  abstention  a 
capital  crime  has  grounds  for  killing 
anyone.  The  Bahai  creed  abhors  violence, 
promotes  the  equality  of  men  and  women 
and  favors  imlversal  peace  through  world 
government  That  Is  what  the  Dark  Age 
bigots  who  rule  Iran  call  satanlsm 

Americans  are  helpless  to  halt  the  klU- 
ings.  But  they  should  never  cease  to  protest 
and  they  can  Join  with  other  nations  In  pro- 
viding asyltun  to  those  who  manage  to 
escape  from  this  state  of  fanaticism  a 


THE  REVEREND  JULE  AYERS. 
DJ)..  RETIREMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  RmraTLVAMiA 
m  THS  HODSI  or  RgPRCSDrTA'nVKS 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening.  June  12.  the  congre- 
gation of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Wllkes-Barre  will  honor 
their  minister,  the  Reverend  Jule 
Ayers,  D.D..  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  pulpit  after  39 
years  of  service. 

This  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one 
both  for  celebration  and  for  sadness  in 
the  entire  Wyoming  Valley. 

With  Jule  Ayers.  and  his  gracious 
and  equally  dedicated  wife  Alice,  we 
celebrate  39  years  of  devoted  service  to 
God  and  man,  of  pastoral  care,  of  mili- 
tary service,  of  volunteer  work  within 
the  community,  of  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  thousands,  both  in  body  and 
soul.  At  the  same  time,  we  express  our 
sadness  that  this  outstanding  career 
wiU  now  come  to  a  close. 

Jule  Ayers  was  bom  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  BCarch  12.  1911.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Detroit  Northwestern  High 
School  in  1929  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  4  years  later.  In  1936,  he 
graduated  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York. 

After  pastoral  assigiunents  in  New 
York  and  service  as  a  chaplain  with 
the  36th  Fighter  Group  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force,  Dr.  Ayers  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1944. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  pulpit  and 
parish,  on  the  streets  and  in  communi- 
ty halls,  he  has  found  time  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
civic  organizations  almost  without 
number.  Important  among  them  are 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  Wy- 
oming Valley,  the  Citlxen's  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Luzerne  Coimty 
Commissioners,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  YWCA,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Osterhout  Free  Library,  public  televi- 
sion station  WVIA-TV,  the  labor-man- 
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agement  dtlaens  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  oommeroe,  and  the  Citi- 
zen's Advisory  Committee  for  the  Se- 
lection of  the  First  City  Manager  for  the 
dty  of  WOkea-Barre.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Council  of  Churches  and  as  moderator 
of  the  Lackawanna  Presbytery.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Relations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
SUte  Council  of  Churches  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pas- 
tors Conference.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  time  available 
could  not  exhaust  the  organizations 
Dr.  Ayers  has  served  and  the  good 
work  he  has  done. 

His  service  to  mankind  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  no  less  than  three  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning:  By  Lafayette 
College  with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  in  1953:  by  Wilkes 
College  with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  human  letters,  in  1974:  and 
by  my  own  alma  mater.  King's  Col- 
lege, with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  in  1983. 

But  more  important  than  the  de- 
grees and  the  honors,  more  important 
than  service  on  boards  and  community 
recognition,  have  been  the  contribu- 
tions which  Jule  Ayers  has  made  in 
small,  countless,  every  day  ways.  He 
has  always  been  a  compassionate 
heart,  a  willing  ear.  a  shoulder  to  lean 
upon.  Without  respect  to  race,  to 
creed,  to  religion  or  to  ethnic  origin. 
Dr.  Jule  Ayers  has  been  a  friend  to 
mankind.  When  there  have  been  com- 
munity efforts,  he  has  led  them.  When 
there  have  been  community  controver- 
sies, he  has  not  been  afraid  to  speak 
out  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

We  are  fortunate,  BCr.  Speaker,  that 
while  he  \b  retiring,  Jule  Ayers  is  not 
leaving  us.  He  will  remain  in  the  com- 
munity. The  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  his  many 
friends  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pastor- 
ate are  endowing  the  Jule  and  Alice 
Ayers  Foundation,  of  which  he  will  be 
the  first  director.  In  this  way.  he  will 
be  able  to  continue  his  life  long  avoca- 
tion of  helping  those  in  need  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  facets  of  community 
life.  He  has  been  elected  to  a  term  seat 
on  the  board  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary, on  which  he  has  sat  these  many 
years  ex-offido  by  virtue  of  his  pastor- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  entire  Wycmiing 
Valley  community  and  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  better  because  they  have 
known  Jule  and  Alice  Ayers,  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  magnificent  career  and  in 
wishing  two  wonderful  people  many, 
many  more  healthy  and  tu4>py  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  God  and  man.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.'TOM  LEWIS 


m  THB  aOVSI  or  agPBBBIITATIVB 

Thunday,  June  2, 19i3 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  %)eaker. 
had  I  been  present  for  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  HJl.  3136.  legialative 
branch  appropriations  tor  fiscal  year 
1984. 1  would  have  voted  "no."« 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM:  NEEDED  NOW 
MORE  THAN  EVER 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 


oromo 

ni  THB  aonsE  or  rxfbksbmtativis 

fiiday.  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year,  the  only  Feder- 
al program  in  existence  that  is  specifi- 
cally desigbed  to  help  American  busi- 
nesses and  workers  adjust  to  increased 
imports  wfll  be  abolished  unless  some- 
thing is  done.  In  fact.  President 
Reagan  ii  recommending  that  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) 
program  be  done  away  with  at  Just  the 
time  that  out  ooimtry  is  coming  to 
grips  with  stif  f  er  f oreivi  ocmipetition. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time 
to  read  the  following  article  I  au- 
thored for  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Moni- 
tor to  put  in  perspective  the  current 
debate  over  the  TAA  ph>gram.  More 
importantlr.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
press  for  prompt  action  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2083)  sponsored  by  Congressman 
GiBBOHS  and  myself  to  reauthorize  the 
TAA  pro0wn  and  to  make  improve- 
ments in  it. 

Opt  tss  Joa  ahs  Ino  xrk  BuHKsa 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

President  Reagan  recently  decried  Ameri- 
ca's awarent  shift  toward  protectionism  as 
a  "bunker  mentality"  that  is  threatening 
free  trade.  Is  Mr.  Reagan  truly  bewildered 
by  this  shift  of  attitudes?  Perhaps  he  needs 
a  UtUe  histerical  petapectlve. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  n  Into  the 
early  19«0s<  the  United  States  economy  was 
largely  self-reliant.  It  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds  with  no  limits  In  sight.  Moat  Ameri- 
cans saw  their  standards  of  living  rise  stead- 
ily. American  Industries  and  manufacturing 
workers— producing  primarily  for  the  do- 
mestic marketplace— were  not  threatened 
by  Imports  per  se.  Free  trade  was  a  high- 
sounding  principle  which  remained  some- 
thing of  an  abstraction. 

Since  the  early  19Ma.  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy  has  changed  drar 
mattcally.  6ur  easy  access  overseas  to  criti- 
cal raw  materials  at  cheap  prices  has  disap- 
peared forever,  whUe  we  draw  down  our  do- 
mestic supplies.  US  exports  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  flood  of  imporU  pouring  Into 
the  Ameriean  marketplace.  Etarvard's  Prof. 
Robert  Reich  estimates  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  the  goods  produced  in  the  US 
were  actively  competing  with  foreign-made 
goods  in  1080. 

American  business,  industry,  and  labor 
were  not  prepared  for  the  onslaught  of  for- 
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etgn  competition  given  entry  to  American 
nmyfciit*  in  recent  years  by  UjS.  Oovemment 
adbermoe  to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  U.S.  trade  deficit  last  year 
rase  to  a  record  %VIA  billion.  It  is  proving 
painful  to  come  to  terms  with  the  new  dy- 
namlOB  of  international  trade  and  with  the 
plain  truth  that  many  American  consumers 
now  prefer  foreign-made  products. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  free  trade 
has  come  under  fire.  Unlike  his  predeces- 
aoiB.  President  Reagan  Is  ignoring  an  Impor- 
tant means  of  sustaining  broad-baaed  popu- 
lar support  for  free  trade  poUdea.  While 
properly  arguing  that  oi>en  markets  and 
free  trade  snve  the  U.a  National  interest 
(M  pereoit  of  all  American  goods  now  pro- 
doeed  aro  exported),  he  is  the  first  presidoit 
in  the  postwar  era  to  deny  flatly  that  the 
federal  government  has  any  obligation  or 
oonstructlve  role  to  play  in  helping  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  losing  their 
Jobs  in  American  Industries  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  ongoing  surge  of  imports.  This 
oversight  In  the  President's  perspective  on 
international  trade  helps  explain  the  sur- 
iwistng  support  In  the  Congress  and  among 
the  American  people  for  legislation  like  the 
"domestic  content"  bllL 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  and  the 
Trade  Act  of  1074  Induded  provisons  to 
extend  assistance  to  firms  and  woriiers  ad- 
vnaely  affected  by  increased  imports.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon.  Ford,  and 
Carter  all  understood  that  pursuing  trade 
liberalization  in  the  national  interest  neces- 
sarily requires  that  some  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  risk  their  markets  and 
Jobs  to  imports.  That  Is  why  federal  assist- 
ance has  been  avaOable  during  the  last  20 
years  to  help  trade-sensitive  firms  get  tech- 
nical assistance  and  loans  to  adjust  to  in- 
creased foreign  competition.  That  is  why 
Amorica's  labor  leaders  accepted  free  trade 
policies  in  exchange  for  what  they  thought 
at  the  time  was  a  commitment  by  the  feder- 
al government  to  provide  adequate  compen- 
sation, training  omwrtunities,  and  Job 
search  and  relocation  aid  to  manufacturing 
worlwrs  thrown  out  of  work  by  imports. 

But  President  Reagan  now  proposes  to 
abandon  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs  in  our  basic  Industries  (steel, 
auto,  rubber,  electronics,  etc.)  to  foreign 
competition  in  recent  years  and  to  deny 
them  means  to  reequlp  themselves  to  find 
new  Jobs.  Seeking  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
the  Reagan  administration  callously  Ignores 
its  htmian  costs  in  unemployment  and  bank- 
ruptcies across  the  country. 

In  his  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  President  Reagan  is  requesting  that 
the  Congress  abolish  both  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  (TAA)  program  for 
firms  in  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
TAA  program  for  workers  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment. Tet  it  is  modest  programs  of  this 
sort  that  are  so  important  to  maintaining 
domestic  support  for  free  trade  and  that 
will  allow  U.S.  industry  and  labor  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Increased  imports. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  the  way  the  TAA 
programs  were  designed  in  1974  and  later 
sdministered  had  many  flaws.  For  example, 
when  auto  industry  layoffs  soared  in  the 
Ute  1970s,  the  TAA  program  for  workers  op- 
erated almost  exclusively  as  an  income- 
mahitenance  program  (more  than  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  weekly  benefita  In  fiscal  1980)  with 
virtually  no  funds  available  for  retraining 
workers  certain  not  to  be  recalled  to  their 
old  Jobs  ($5.2  million  in  fiscal  '80). 

But  that  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  dismiss 
blithely  any  federal  responsibility,  as  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  would  have  us  do,  for  redrev- 
ing  the  harmful  domestic  consequences  of 
free  trade  policies  set  in  Washington.  Last 
year  nearly  $10  bQllon  was  collected  by  the 
federal  government  in  customs  duties  levied 
on  Imports.  What  would  be  wrong  with  set- 
ting askle  a  small  portion  of  that  $10  billkm 
collected  from  foreign  manufacturers  to  fi- 
nance the  costs  airwff*^  witti  retraining 
American  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  to  for- 
eign competition? 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  the  UJB. 
and  its  trading  partners  are  together  in  the 
"boat  of  open  markets  and  free  trade"  In 
which  holes  are  being  shot  by  neo-protee- 
tionlsts.  But  to  save  the  ship,  he  is  ready  to 
throw  overboard  many  American  worlcers 
and  struggling  businesses.* 


SOLOMON  SCHECTER  DAY 
SCHOOL'S  SUPPORT  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  MATmEW  J.  RINALDO 

opnw  JsasKT 

m  THE  HOUSB  or  REPBESKHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  BCr.  ^>eaker.  on 
Thursday.  June  9.  the  children,  teach- 
ers, and  parents  of  the  Solomon 
Schechter  Day  School  of  Marlboro. 
N.J..  will  be  holding  a  Soviet  Jewry 
rally  in  support  of  the  Yehudit  Ne- 
pomnishsky  family,  a  Jewish  family 
which  has  been  denied  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  and  all  other  per- 
sons who  suffer  the  same  unfortunate 
plight.  The  rally  is  an  active  culmina- 
tion of  the  children's  year  long  study 
of  Soviet  oppression  of  its  Jews  and  is 
yet  another  example  of  the  school's 
efforts  to  help  the  NepomnishAy  re- 
fusenik  family.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend these  children  and  their  teach- 
ers for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
and  the  many  similarly  situated  fami- 
lies which  are  being  persecuted  daily 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This'  young  school  has  engaged  its 
children  in  a  Soviet  Jewry  program  of 
study  and  action.  At  the  time  of  each 
Jewish  holiday  during  the  year,  the 
children  leam  of  Soviet  Jews'  risky  at- 
tempts to  celebrate  that  holiday.  They 
meet  brave  Jewish  dissidents  as  they 
view  slides  taken  by  the  program's  di- 
rector, Mrs.  Betsy  Diamond-Spiegal. 
during  her  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Through  their  study  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion, the  children  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate more  the  freedoms  which  they 
enjoy  in  this  country. 

The  Soviet  Jewry  program  is  de- 
signed with  the  intention  of  teaching 
the  children  what  they  can  do  to  help 
those  who  are  denied  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  other 
things,  the  children  have  written  to 
U.S.  Government  leaders  as  well  as  to 
Premier  Andropov  in  an  effort  to 
secure  an  exit  visa  for  the  Nepom- 
nlshsky  family.  They  have  also  corre- 
sponded with  the  family  and  with 
other  Soviet  Jews  and  coUected  ftmds 
to  provide  for  their  assistance.  Finally. 
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they  are  hokttnc  a  rally  this  month  to 
demonstrate  their  suivport. 

The  achool'i  adopted  family.  Tehu- 
dit  Nepomniihdty  and  her  parents,  are 
traly  in  need  of  this  support  The 
family  has  been  the  subject  of  intense 
haraament  by  the  KOB  because  they 
have  apidled  for  emigration  and  be- 
cause Tehudlt  attempts  to  teach 
Hebrew  in  her  hometown  of  Odessa. 
Sinoe  their  aptfication  f <»■  emigration 
in  1979.  the  family's  apartment  has 
beoi  searched  and  ransadted  on  sever- 
al ffmisVw^  Tehudlt's  identification 
card  has  been  cmfiscated  and  their 
phone  has  been  rimed  flt»n  the  walL 
Additionally,  they  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  threats  of  internal  doiortation 
as  well  as  threats  against  their  lives. 

The  Soviet  Jewry  program's  director 
Mrs.  DianuHMl-^iegal  visited  the 
adopted  family  during  her  1980  trip  to 
the  VJ8J8JL  Upon  her  arrival  at  the 
Nepomnishsky  apartment.  KOB  mem- 
bers, who  were  waiting  in  the  court- 
yard., knocked  Mrs.  Diamond-^iegal 
to  the  ground,  slapped  her  in  the  face 
causing  her  glsnwn  to  fly  off,  and  stole 
her  shouldo-  bag  from  her.  In  two 
other  inwtanrfii.  KOB  members  at- 
tempted to  push  her  into  an  unmai^ed 
car.  The  brutal  treatment  of  this 
American  by  the  KOB  serves  as  testi- 
mony to  the  treatment  Soviet  Jews, 
such  as  the  Nepomnishskys.  encounter 
regularly. 

The  Solomon  Schechter  School's 
Soviet  Jewry  program  comes  in  re- 
qwnse  to  the  deteriorating  situation 
which  faces  Soviet  Jews  today.  Emi- 
gration of  Jews  frcMu  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since 
1970.  Only  approximately  450  Jews 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
thus  far  this  year,  a  virtual  shutdown 
of  Jewish  emigration  compared  to  the 
more  than  90.000  who  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  durtaig  the  first  5  months  of 
1979.  At  the  same  time  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  are  forced  to 
remain  are  subject  to  greatly  increased 
harassment,  discrimination,  and  reli- 
gious persecution. 

The  school's  year  long  support  of 
the  Nepomnishsky  family  and  of  all 
Soviet  Jews  is  a  great  comfort  for 
those  struggling  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Unkm  as  it  confirms  for  them  that  we 
in  the  free  world  have  not  forgotten 
their  plight.  The  school's  Jime  9  rally 
puUldy  demonstrates  the  outrage  on 
the  part  of  many  Americans  at  the 
Soviet  Oovemment's  shutdown  of 
Jewish  emigration  and  heightened 
persecution  of  the  Jews  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

I  strongly  applaud  the  Solomon 
Schechter  School's  Soviet  Jewry  pro- 
gram of  study  and  action.  I  Join  with 
its  chadren.  teachers,  and  parents  as 
weU  as  the  many  Soviet  Jewry  advo- 
cates of  this  body,  in  continuing  my 
strong  and  active  support  of  Jews  and 
all  others  to  freely  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Uni(m.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMENDINO  TRAVIS  FOR  40 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE 
NA'nON 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

orcusroKKtA 

m  THS  HOUSB  or  RSPIUESXIfTATTVIS 

Fiidajh  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
for  more  than  40  years  of  service  to 
the  Nation  and  security  of  the  free 
world. 

On  June  10  of  this  year,  Travis, 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  will  recognise  its  40th  anniver- 
sary in  Joint  ceremonies  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  22d  Air 
Force  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Travis. 

Forty  years  ago.  Travis  was  little 
more  than  an  isolated  airstrip.  It  had 
Just  two  runways  flanked  by  a  couple 
of  tarpaper  shacks  when  it  was  offi- 
cially activated  as  an  airfield  on  May 
17. 1943. 

While  Travis  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  defend  San  Francisco  and  the 
surrounding  Pacific  coastline  from 
aerial  attack,  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Army's  Air  Transport  Command  even 
before  it  was  officially  activated  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location  as  a 
point  of  embai^ation  to  the  Pacific 
theater. 

From  July  4.  1943,  when  the  first 
planes  began  arriving  at  Travis  for  the 
long  flight  to  the  Pacific  war  zone, 
until  the  fall  of  1944.  Travis  was  one 
of  the  most  active  bases  In  the  area. 
The  base  was  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing B-24  Liberator  bombers.  B-25 
Mitchells,  and  C-47  Skytrain  trans- 
ports for  duty  in  the  Pacific,  and  its 
personnel  did  so  efficiently  and  enthu- 
siastically. 

Along  with  the  rapid  increase  in  ac- 
tivity came  a  n4>id  increase  if  the 
number  of  personnel  stationed  at 
Travis.  The  population  at  the  base 
grew  from  a  handful  in  1943  to  more 
than  2,000  enlisted  men  and  175  offi- 
cers by  the  faU  of  1944. 

After  World  War  II,  Travis  was 
made  a  permanent  base  and  has  grown 
now  to  the  largest  Air  Force  base  in 
the  West.  Moreover,  it  is  the  home  of 
the  largest  military  airlift  wing  in  the 
world  which  is  responsible  for.  among 
other  things,  rapidly  airlifting  cargo 
and  fighting  forces  to  any  and  all 
points  on  the  globe  in  the  defense  of 
our  national  interests. 

The  base  is  also  home  to  one  of  the 
Air  Force's  largest  medical  centers— 
the  David  Qrant  Medical  Center 
which  serves  as  a  teaching  and  train- 
ing hospital  and  a  referral  center  for 
Air  Force  personnel  and  their  families 
living  in  eight  Western  SUtes.  David 
Orant  also  provides  medical  treatment 
to  some  50,000-plus  retirees  and  de- 
pendents in  the  immediate  area  and  is 
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scheduled  for  a  $234  million  facelift 
over  the  next  few  years. 

In  addition  to  its  rich  history  and 
critical  contribution  to  preserving  our 
national  security.  Travis  has  made  an 
enormous  o(mtrlbutl<m.  both  economi- 
cally and  socially,  to  the  surrounding 
cities  of  Fairfield.  Sulsun  City,  and  Va- 
cavllle.  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Solano 
County  and  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  example,  the  economic  impact 
on  the  surrounding  communities  is  es- 
timated at  approximately  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  generating  Jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  local  residents.  Directly,  the 
base  employs  roughly  11.000  people, 
includtog  over  3.500  civilians.  Indirect- 
ly, as  a  result  of  the  more  than  $163 
million  paid  out  in  salaries  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  construction  that 
occurs  at  the  base  yearly.  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated for  tens  of  thousands  of  addition- 
al civilians  in  the  area. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Travis  is  a  real  part  of  the 
commimity.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Travis  become  active  in  the  commimi- 
ty, and  the  community  in  return  is 
very  supportive  of  the  base.  They  are 
partners  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  people  of  Solano  County  and  the 
State  of  California  feel  very  fortunate 
and  proud  to  have  Travis,  a  base  of 
such  import,  in  their  midst.  But  with 
all  due  respect.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
think  the  people  of  Travis  should,  and 
do,  feel  very  fortunate  and  proud,  for 
nowhere  in  the  Nation  could  a  more 
supportive  community  be  found  than 
the  one  which  surrounds  Travis.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  CAROLAN 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  KKW  JBtSXT 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  BBPRESEMTATIVES 

Friday.  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  evening  at  the  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  a  testi- 
monial is  being  given  in  honor  of  Ken 
Carolan,  a  newspaper  columnist  for 
one  of  the  city's  daily  newspapers,  the 
Trentonian.  Mr.  Carolan  is  being  hon- 
ored for  a  lifelong  commitment  to  and 
support  of  our  local  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, veterans  organizations,  and 
business  groups.  Over  the  past  decade. 
Ken  Carolan  has  spoken  out  on  count- 
less occasions  in  support  of  those  who 
defend  our  freedoms  today  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  preserving 
those  freedoms  in  America's  recent 
history.  He  has  reported  on  and 
brought  to  light  the  many  good  things 
that  are  accomplished  by  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  others  who  un- 
selfishly dedicate  their  lives  to  assur- 
ing the  safety,  security,  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Ken  Carolan  is  a  patriot  and  deserves 
to  be  reco^ihted  as  such.  He  has  been 
unafndd  to  speak  out  when  he  feels 
Injustices  have  been  done  and  equally 
unafraid  to  give  the  provettial  pat  <m 
the  back  for  a  Job  well  done. 

The  testltnonial  this  evening  is  being 
given  by  those  very  poUoe  officers, 
f ireflghtersL  veterans.  buafaaeM  leaders, 
and  others  who  reallie  that  both  stdes 
of  every  story  must  be  tdd.  that  the 
public  has  n  right  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  good  1*  our  country,  not  Just  the 
bad.  All  too  often  our  dvio-mlnded  dti- 
lens  are  ignored  in  favor  of  the  flam- 
boyant or  fche  sensational.  Those  dti- 
sens'  good  deeds  are  given  their  due  in 
Ken  Carolan's  columns. 

We  are  all  too  aware  that  there  are 
those  who  seek  out  i^oom  and  docmi 
under  the  tnistakoa  notion  that  trage- 
dy sells,  who  seon  to  take  pride  in  ma- 
llgntaig  oui*  Nation  and  its  people.  It  is 
refreshing  that  at  least  one  member  of 
the  news  media  is  willing  to  concen- 
trate on  the  positive.  There  is.  of 
course,  room  for  both  sides  in  our  Na- 
tion's vast  media  network,  and  I  ask 
the  C(Higrfess  to  Join  with  me  in  ac- 
knowledging the  worii  of  Ken  Carolan 
in  seeking  to  strike  a  balance  in  news 
reporting.  He  is  being  homved  tonight 
by  the  men  and  wwnen  who  preserve 
our  American  way  of  life,  and  that  Is  a 
high  honor  indeed.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mn.  Snedden  has  devoted  her  pro- 
ffsrinnsl  career  to  young  students. 
And  although  she  is  retiring,  her  gift 
win  oontbiue  for  the  many  students 
who  have  a  solid  educational  base  and 
warn  monories  of  early  schooling 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Snedden's  dedication  as 
a  teacher  and  as  a  citizen. 

I  Join  Mrs.  Snedden's  many  friends, 
colleagues  and  students,  past  and 
present,  in  paying  tribute  to  her  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  enrich- 
ment of  students  at  Wren  Avenue  Ele- 
mentary School.  I  know  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Reixesentatives 
Join  me  in  wishing  Ester  Snedden  hi^ 
piness  and  health  in  years  to  come.* 


ESTER  SNEDDEN  HONORED  AT 
iRETIREMENT 

HON.  GEO^  MILLER 

OPCAUlOaiRA 
IH  THE  HOTTSB  Or  BBFBSSDITATIVES 

friday,  June  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
^Deaker,  on  June  16,  1983.  Mrs.  Ester 
Snedden  will  retire  as  kindergarten 
teacher  at  Wren  Avenue  Elementary 
School  in  Corcord.  CallL  Mrs.  Sneddoi 
has  been  a  dedicated  educator  at  Wren 
Avenue  School  for  32  years. 

The  eaity  years  of  primary  school 
mark  a  sp^ial  time  in  a  student's  edu- 
cation. E9ecially  for  those  children 
with  special  needs,  success  In  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  can  set  the  tone 
for  later  years  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school.  Mrs.  Snedden  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  a  teacher  who 
welcomes  all  children  and  assumes 
that  each  possesses  a  unique  potential 
for  excellence.  Whether  teaching  basic 
cognitive  skills,  instilling  in  our  young- 
est dtizeos  a  sense  of  dvic  pride  or 
u^ng  her  creative  talent  to  impart  mu- 
sical and  artistic  amnedation,  Bilrs. 
Snedden  has  carefully  nutured  her 
young  students  in  an  atmosphere  of 
growth  and  friendship. 

Through  her  diligient  and  creative 
leadership  to  improve  curriculum  in 
the  field  in  kindergarten  readiness. 
Mrs.  Snedden  has  consistently  sought 
to  strragthen  the  educational  system 
serving  her  students. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JUANTTA 
ROBERTS,  L.  B.  J.  EXECUTIVE 

HON.  jTjTpickle 

OPTKXAS 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  BBPBESEHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  BCr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  Juanita  Duggan  Roberts,  a  con- 
fidant and  key  aide  to  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  passed  away. 
Those  of  us  who  worked  alongside 
Juanita  Roberts  during  the  L.  B.  J. 
years  know  what  an  invaluable  asset 
she  was  to  President  Johnson.  Juanita 
Roberts  began  her  service  for  L.  B.  J. 
when  he  was  still  a  Congressman  and 
continued  that  service  when  he  was 
President.  Both  before  and  after  L.  B. 
J.  left  the  Presidency,  it  was  JuaniU 
Roberts,  more  than  any  other  person, 
who  carefully  and  assiduously  gath- 
ered and  preserved  the  records  of  aU 
the  L.  B.  J.  years.  No  public  official  in 
America— including  F.  D.  R.— has  had 
more  of  his  personal  records  preserved 
than  L.  B.  J.  It  was  Juanita  Roberts 
who  was  assigned  to  that  task  and  car- 
ried it  out  to  perfection.  In  her  quiet 
and  M"f"'"""'**"g  manner,  she  carried 
out  this  task  with  a  dedication  that  we 
will  remember  as  a  great  contribution 
to  the  Nation. 

During  the  L.  B.  J.  years,  no  matter 
how  intense  the  debate  or  political 
battles  were,  through  all  of  it,  we 
could  reach  Juanita  Roberts,  get  the 
proper  information,  and  proceed  with 
the  worii  at  hand.  Juanita  Roberts  will 
be  remembered  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  by  me  personally  as  a 
dear  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week,  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  obitu- 
ary on  Juanita  Roberts  which  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  in 
memory  of  this  fine  lady: 

Juanita  Duggan  Roberts.  70,  a  principal 
aeeretary  and  confidant  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
mm  durtaig  hia  yean  as  President,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  Women's 
Army^Corpa  to  be  promoted  to  colonel,  died 
of  cancer  ICay  26  at  Emory  University  Hos- 
pital in  Atlanta. 

Colonel  Roberts  had  known  Johnson  sinoe 
19S8  and  became  a  member  of  bis  congres- 
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■iona!  staff  in  1953.  8be  remained  close  to 
Johnson  after  he  left  office.  She  was  one  of 
the  key  orguixers  of  the  lAT  Presidential 
library  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Friends  remember  her  as  a  "quiet,  compe- 
tent secretary"  who  managed  the  mundane 
tasks  of  her  office  welL  The  President  some- 
times called  her  "Miss  Btfideney,"  and 
called  on  her  oftoi  to  handle  sensitive  and 
touchy  situatioDs  for  him  behind  the  scenes. 

At  the  end  of  the  Johnson  administntlon. 
Colonel  Roberts  became  a  staff  officer  in 
the  Pentagon  headquarters  of  the  Joint 
Chieb  of  Staff.  She  lived  at  the  Watergate 
Hotel  and  spent  much  of  her  time  attending 
to  chores  involved  in  running  the  lAJ  Li- 
brary. She  was  a  member  of  the  library's 
board  of  directors  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

ColMiel  Roberts  was  liom  in  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  and  graduated  from  Texas  Woman's 
University  in  1933.  Five  years  later,  she  mar- 
ried H.  Ray  Roberts,  who  later  was  a  Demo- 
craUc  Congressman  from  Texas.  They  were 
divorced  in  1946. 

During  the  1930's,  she  woriced  as  a  home 
economist  at  Texas  AAM  Unhrersity  and 
was  president  and  general  manager  of  Holi- 
day House,  a  tea  room  in  Pott  Arthur. 

She  served  on  active  Army  duty  from  1942 
untU  1946.  Her  decorations  included  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  When  Johnson  became 
Vice  President  in  1961,  she  was  placed  bade 
on  active  duty  and  promoted  to  coloneL  She 
retired  in  the  1970s.« 


EVACUATION  PLANS  NEEDED 
FOR  COMMUNTTIBB  WITH  NU- 
CLEAR REACTORS 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OF  HOKTH  CAKOUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  SEFBESEHTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  3. 1983 
•  ISi.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  developing  a  potentially  se- 
riovs  problem  in  one  aspect  of  insur- 
ing the  safety  of  people  living  near  nu- 
dear  reactors,  which  may  require  con- 
gressioxuU  action. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is 
as  follows:  The  acddent  at  the  Three 
BCile  Island  Nudear  Powerplant  un- 
derscored the  necessity  of  devdoping 
more  effective  evacuation  plans  for 
communities  adjacent  to  nudear 
power  facilities.  Indeed,  in  order  to  op- 
erate a  new  or  existing  nudear  power- 
plant,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission now  requires  onergency  pre- 
paredness plans  assembled  by  each 
utility  for  the  plant  site,  plus  off-site 
plans  prepared  by  the  local  and  State 
governments.  However,  there  is  i4>par- 
ently  no  law  mandating  that  local  gov- 
ernment officials  actually  prepare  an 
evacuation  plan  in  conjunction  with 
the  utility.  Local  officials,  therefore, 
could  prevent  the  continued  operation 
of  a  nudear  powerplant  by  failing  to 
exercise  their  reqx>nsibilities  to  pre- 
pare for  an  emergency. 

The  potential  for  this  problem  was 
foreseen  by  Congress,  which  added 
language  in  the  1980  and  1982  NRC 
authorization  biUs  permitting  the 
NRC  to  approve  plans  submitted  by 
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utlUtio  In  the  absence  of  approved 
State  ae  local  plana.  The  NRC  has  rel- 
egated the  responslbOlty  for  approving 
evacuation  plans  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
lency  Management  Agency,  or  FEMA. 
It  Is  my  undOTtanding.  however,  that 
RICA  has  a  declared  policy  of  reject- 
ing any  utility  plan  that  does  not  in- 
clude local  or  State  cocveration. 
Therefore,  the  problem  ranalns  un- 
solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
NRC  eonaJder  the  views  of  local  offi- 
cials and  others  residing  near  the  site 
of  an  exirting  or  proposed  nuclear 
powerplant  bef  me  granting  an  <H>erat- 
ing  lioenae.  However,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant and  prudent  that  local  govern- 
ment offldals  cooperate  with  utilities 
to  insure  the  safe  evacuation  of  citi- 
ims  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  at 
the  pfauat.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  not  preparing  for 
an  emergency  at  an  existing  plant, 
which  could  arise  whether  or  not  the 
plant  is  actually  producing  electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  simply  suggesting 
that  if  the  NRC  cannot  resolve  this  di- 
lemma, thai  it  might  be  wise  for  Con- 
gress to  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
legislative  remedy.* 


MILITART  HONORS  STEVEN  W. 
SMITH 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PBnnTLVAinA 
III  THX  HOUSX  OP  RSFRXSKirTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  on 
S«mday  morning,  July  12. 1983,  Steven 
W.  Smith,  an  outstanding  young  man 
from  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  honmed  by  serving  as  the  primary 
wreath  presenter  at  the  UJ3.  Army 
Wreath  Ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns.  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Arlington.  Va. 

Steven,  at  the  age  of  17,  has 
achieved  the  rank  of  cadet  warrant  of- 
ficer with  the  Black  Forrest  Compos- 
ite Squadron  1203-37256  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  In  July  1981.  whUe  a  train- 
ee at  Fort  Indian  Town  Gap,  Annvllle. 
Pa.,  he  was  named  Pennsylvania  Wing 
Encampment  East  Honor  Cadet.  More 
than  200  cadets  were  considered  for 
this  designation. 

He  is  a  qualified  CAP  cadet  medic 
and  has  earned  the  PAWG  Search  and 
Rescue  rank  of  ranger  first  class  and 
has  participated  in  more  than  12  au- 
thorised emergency  S.A.R.  as  a  cadet 
team  member,  medic,  and  conunander. 
He  has  completed  aU  the  requirements 
fCM-  the  ChrU  Air  Patrol/USAF  BiUy 
MitcheU  Award  and  has  been  recom- 
metMled  for  it  by  his  squadron  com- 
mander. 

He  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  sup- 
ped team  member  during  two  U.S. 
Army  Wreath  Ceremonies  and  during 
one  XJB.  Army  Honor  Ceremony  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 
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Recently  he  Joined  the  UJB.  Army 
Reserve  under  the  split  training  pro- 
gram. He  Joined  the  300th  Army  Field 
Hospital  located  in  Hanover  Industrial 
Park.  Hano"er  Township,  Pa. 

It  is  an  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
to  commend  this  outstanding  young 
man  for  his  patriotism  and  his  citisen- 
ship,  and  extend  to  him  my  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  success  in 
future  years.* 


June  3, 1983 

THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL'S 

MEETING  WITH  THE  HOUSE 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE 


RID  OUR  HIGHWAYS  OF 
DRUNKEN  DRIVERS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KKMTOCKT 

nf  THX  Housx  or  kxpkxsxhtattvxs 
Friday.  June  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  23.  1982.  a  young  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Ted  Morris,  the  only  son 
of  Frank  and  Elizabeth  Morris,  of 
Hemdon.  Ky.,  was  struck  and  killed  in 
a  head-on  auto  collision.  Ted  was 
struck  by  an  individual  who  was  driv- 
ing while  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hoL  The  98th  Congress  must  work  to 
rid  our  Nation's  highways  of  the 
ttireat  of  people  who  are  driving  wliile 
intoxicated.  I  have  received  letters 
from  Ted's  grief-stricken  parents,  and 
I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  the  parents'  comments 
which  follow: 

HZMfOOIl,  Kt.. 
March  IS.  19S3. 
Hon.  CAUtoLL  HoBSAao. 
U.S.  Hoiue  of  RepreMentativea.  Wa$hitigt07i. 
B.C. 

Dbar  CoMoansMAN  Hubbakd:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  sympathy  upon  the  death 
of  our  son,  Ted.  Thmnk  you  also  for  your  u- 
surmnce  that  you  are  going  to  do  all  you  can 
to  rid  our  highways  of  drunken  drivers.  If 
Ted's  untimely  death  can  serve  any  purpose, 
perhaps  it  will  be  to  make  us  more  deter- 
mined to  pass  legislation  that  will  bring 
severe  punishment  to  anyone  who  would 
drink  and  drive. 

Congreasman  Hubbard,  how  many  Inno- 
cent people  must  die  or  be  maimed  before 
people  committing  the  crime  of  drunken 
driving  are  Justly  punished  for  the  horrible 
crimes  they  commit?  We  don't  understand  a 
society  that  will  fine,  punish,  or  confiscate 
the  vehicle  of  someone  who  kills  a  deer  out 
of  season,  or  that  will  fight  to  protect  a 
little-known  fish  called  a  snail-darter;  yet. 
will  shrug  their  shoulders  when  someone  la 
murdered  by  a  drunken  driver. 

Our  precious  Ted  was  a  loving,  compas- 
sionate young  man  who  was  a  greater  bless- 
ing then  any  two  parents  could  ever  hope 
for  or  begin  to  deserve.  He  was  our  beloved 
son.  our  only  child. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  letter  and 
your  wUlingncH  to  help  rid  our  highways  of 
drunk  drivers. 
Sincerely. 

Framx  aoo  Elizabstr  MoKua.* 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

ormwToaK 
n  TBI  Housx  or  RsraiSBirrATivn 

Friday.  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17. 
1983.  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  spoke  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Javier  Peres  de  Cuellar  spoke  on  a 
number  of  critical  issues  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

Bfo.  De  Cuellar  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  woridng  together  in  the 
UJf.  Security  Council,  and  disctissed 
in  depth  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  De  Cuellar  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  recognis- 
ing human  rights,  as  well  as  solving 
the  economic  problems  of  the  Third 
World.  Finally,  the  Secretary-General 
spoke  of  the  need  to  reduce  nuclear 
arms  and  ease  tension  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  important 
statement  with  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 


Tauumo  Ponm  roa  thk  SacasTAXT-Oi 

AL's  MBsmro  With  tbs  House  Fo«na> 

ArrAiHS  Coufma 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  welcome  which  you 
have  extended,  and  for  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  other  distinguished 
Members  who  are  present  today.  May  I  first 
introduce  several  senior  colleagues  who  are 
with  me.  Jean  Rlpert  is  the  Dliector-Gener- 
al  for  Development  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation,  my  senior  colleague  for 
economic  matters.  Brian  Urquhart,  whose 
special  area  of  responsibility  is  peace-keep- 
ing and  the  Middle  East,  is  Under-Secretary- 
Oeneral  for  Special  Political  Affairs.  BiU 
Buffum  is  a  former  American  Ambassador 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  who  is  now 
Under-Secretary-Oeneral  for  Political  and 
General  Assembly  Affairs.  I  would  also  Uke 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Phyllis  Kamlnaky.  a 
gifted  and  energetic  American,  whom  I  have 
Just  appointed  as  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Information  Centre  in  Washington.  I 
hope  you  will  get  to  know  her  well  as  the 
senior  United  Nations  Representative  In 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  role  played  by  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress, and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
particular,  in  shaping  the  present  structure 
of  international  relations,  including  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  the  United  Nationa.  I  know 
of  the  high  importance  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  SUte  Hull  at- 
tributed to  obtaining  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  Committee's  Members 
for  the  concept  of  a  worid  organisation  of 
fully  sovereign  states  which  would  unite 
their  strength  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  promote  economic 
and  social  well-being. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  it  was  naive  to 
expect  the  victorious  powers  in  World  War 
n  to  be  able  to  work  together  in  peaoe-Ume, 
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given  the  gieat  divarity  in  tntercita  and 
ideology  between  BMt  and  West  We  aU 
know  that  it  baa  indeed  pteven  difficult— 
for  a  good  p^  of  the  time,  impoarfble.  But 
to  me  the  eanoept  of  working  together  re- 
flects an  imperative.  For  untoH  there  is  a 
degree  of  co«peration  among  the  five  Per- 
manent Members  of  the  Security  CouneQ  in 
dealing  with  conflict  sttuatloas  and  unlea 
these  powen,  wpedally  the  United  States 
and  tlie  Soviet  Union,  support  the  CouneQ 
and  its  decisiona.  the  Councfl  cannot  fulfill 
its  revonBibtity  under  the  Charter  to  main- 
tain peace. 

I  think  the  question  must  lie  asked:  is  tlie 
actual  state  ef  affairs  in  the  Interest  of  any 
of  the  major  powers?  Regional  ooofllets  per- 
sist that  talae  an  oionBOOs  toU  in  human 
life  and  resoarcea.  They  eneouiage  anns  ac- 
quisition, at  .the  cost  of  economic  develop- 
ment.  and  add  to  the  fear  and  uneertatntles 
that  burden  international  rriathms.  In  some 
eases  the  dlaputes  were  not  even  broutfit  to 
the  Security  Council  until  fighting  was  un- 
derway. The  CouneO's  reaolutknis.  idilefa. 
by  the  way,  aeed  tlie  ooncorrenoe  of  all  five 
Permanent  Members,  have  too  often  been 
Ignored.  Looking  at  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq,  at  the  South  Atlantic  confUet,  at 
the  eunent  taagedy  In  Lebanon.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  la  llkdy  to  be  a  long-term 
gain  for  any  lof  the  parties  direetly  Involved 
or  for  the  mkior  powers  either.  I  would  not 
suggest  that  the  Security  CouneQ  oould  nec- 
essarily have  prevented  or  reacdved  all  of 
these  conflicts  even  if  it  enjoyed  the  authm- 
Ity  of  the  oonblned  support  of  the  Perma- 
nent Members.  But  I  can  say  that  the  Ooun- 
cQ's  impact  would  have  been  far  greater. 

I  am  natuially  conscious  of  the  erttldsm 
in  this  country  of  the  perf onnanoe  of  the 
United  Natians.  Certainly  there  are  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  critlelam.  If  something 
Isn't  woiking  well,  one  should  say  so— as  I 
myself  liave  done— with  tlie  purpose  of  Im- 
proving it.  On  ttie  other  hand,  criticism 
wliich  is  unjustified  or  without  ooostruetive 
purpose  can  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Organisatioit  which  Is  needed  if  it  Is  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  critidams  Is  that 
the  United  nations  Is  an  extravagant  orga- 
niaatlon— ttiat  our  budget  la  out  of  eontroL 
As  the  largest  contributor  to  the  United 
Nations— twenty-five  percent— the  United 
States  certakily  has  full  Justification  in  fol- 
lowing this  subject  closely— in  partieular, 
the  United  Statea  Congress,  which  has  the 
ultimate  authority  on  Amolcan  expendi- 
tures. I  feel  It  may  be  worthirtiQe  for  me  to 
give  you  a  few  facts. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  the  annual 
growth  in  Utaited  Nations  expenditures  has 
l>een  only  twK>  percent  in  real  terms.  This  In- 
crease stems  from  the  belief  of  the  maJcHlty 
of  the  157  Member  States  that  the  Organi- 
satlm  should  do  more  In  tlie  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  and  re^ionsiblllty  in  the  interest  of  aU 
Member  Statee  to  ensure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble ef  fldenctr  in  the  utQIsatlon  of  avaOable 
resources.  Ilie  budget  which  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  1984/86  Mennium  provides  for 
real  growth  of  only  0.7  percent  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  in  this  connexion 
that  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  United 
States  ranks  twelfth  In  Its  contributions  to 
tlie  United  Nations. 

May  I  Just  add,  by  the  way,  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  the  sssfssfil  contri- 
butions of  ICemlter  States  be  received  on 
time.  Delayed  payment  results  In  heavier 
expenses  and  Ineffldeney-^iot  In  greater 
economy. 

Another  frequent  critldam  of  the  United 
Nations  is  that  It  has  become  Increasingly 
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politiclaed.  The  attention  and  the  time  de- 
voted now  In  Bome  of  the  operational  agen- 
cies to  political  issues,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa, 
gives  rise  to  understandable  concern.  The 
ulttanate  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to 
adiieve,  with  all  of  the  efforts  which  ttuit 
will  require,  fair  and  lasting  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

In  this  connexion,  it  must  be  bome  in 
mind  that  certain  font  in  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  such  as  the  General  Assembly 
were  spedflcally  designed  to  serve  as  politi- 
cal arenas  for  the  airing  of  problems.  As  dis- 
tinct from  operational  and  other  organs 
sucdi  ss  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  Secretariat  it  would  go  against  the 
grain  of  the  General  Assembly  and  run 
oounter  to  the  conception  of  the  founders  of 
the  Uidted  Nations  to  deprive  them  of  their 
political  duuracter.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  turn  the  United 
States  Soiate  into  a  merely  technical  body. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  General  As- 
sembly's decisions,  aside  from  the  those  on 
budgetary  questions,  are  recommendatory 
indiaracter. 

Tlie  fact  should  not  be  obscured.  In  any 
event  that  the  imtwrtant  operational  work 
of  the  United  Nations  agencies  is  going  on 
suooeasfully.  Millions  of  refugees  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  being  assisted  by  the 
United  Nations  High  CommissiiHier  for  Ref- 
ugees In  environments  of  til^  political  sen- 
AVMIvt  without  adverse  impact  of  polltidza- 
tion.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  education  and  other  fields  on 
the  basis  of  cooperation  at  the  operational 
level  among  the  157  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations.  "Hie  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Programme  operates  very  effective- 
ly on  the  baris  of  consensus  under  the  lead- 
erdUp  of  your  former  Congressional  col- 
league. Brad  Morse,  in  bringing  assistance 
to  developing  countries.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  are  on  its  Governing 
CoundL 

These  achievements  show  that  the  con- 
cept of  an  international  organization  in 
irtilch  the  sovereign  states  of  the  world  are 
Joined  in  common  purpose  can  work  and  is 
working  in  important  fields.  The  United  Na- 
tions, let  me  add,  is  ready  to  move  quickly  to 
provide  the  necessary  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  services  in  Namibia  the 
moment  the  necessary  conditions  have  been 
achieved  for  implementation  of  Security 
CouneQ  resolution  435.  We  liad  the  same  ca- 
pability to  move  quickly  in  providing  observ- 
ers and  administrators  that  might  have 
beoi  part  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Filklands/Malvinas  conflict. 

The  United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces 
have  been  effective  in  preventing  renewed 
conflict  and  affording  an  opportunity  to 
find  lasting  resolutions  of  disputes.  They 
fulfilled  their  mandate  in  southern  Lebanon 
with  remarkable  courage  although  they 
were  neither  authorised  nor  equipped  to 
meet  a  massive  movement  of  forces  into 
their  area  of  operation.  At  present,  the 
United  Nations,  and  only  the  United  Na- 
tiona, is  enagaged  in  seeking  a  political  solu- 
tion of  the  Afghanistan  problem.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  Central  America  and  I  have  of- 
fered my  good  offices  to  the  parties. 

Maintenance  of  peace,  of  course,  entails 
many  things  besides  the  resolution  of  Imme- 
diate political  conflicts  and  crises.  Lasting 
peace  wUl  surely  depend,  too,  on  interna- 
tiimal  economic  co-operation,  progress  in 
sodal  Justice  and  human  rights,  and  a  re- 
duction in  arms. 
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Progress  toward  securing  greater  reapeet 
for  human  rights  is  slow  and  diffleult  but 
there  is  movement  and  I  attach  hi^  priori- 
ty to  the  effort  The  United  Nations  deals 
with  such  problems  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. The  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
sn  Inter-govemmental  body  which  has 
moved  beyond  its  earlier  concentration  on 
standard  setting  to  scrutiny  of  human 
rights  violations  in  every  part  of  the  i^obe. 

Further,  throu^  the  good  offices  of  the 
Secretary-General.  I  myself  try,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  quiet  diplomacy,  to  discourage  per- 
secution of  vulnerable  groupa.  summary 
executions,  arbitrary  imprlaonment  and 
other  violations  of  individual  human  righta. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  great  poUtical  im- 
portance that  must  be  attached  to  economic 
issues.  There  are  signs  of  economic  recovery 
in  some  industrial  countries,  in  particular  in 
the  United  Statea,  which.  In  the  longer 
term,  offer  much  hope  for  the  world  econo- 
my. However,  the  economic  situation  in  de- 
vel(ving  countries  remains  poor  and.  In 
some  cases,  desperate.  There  are  Indications 
that  hunger,  malnutrititm  and  disease  are 
actiuOly  on  the  rise  as  govnnmaits  are  oon- 
strataed  to  reduce  support  to  the  poor  ele- 
ments in  these  sodeUes. 

Recovery  in  industrial  counbles  wiU  take 
time  to  produce  rmewed  growth  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  MeanwhQe,  a  deepening  re- 
cession in  the  Third  World  can  abort  recov- 
ery in  the  industrial  world.  This  means  that 
immediate  action  wiU  be  needed  beyond 
wtiat  is  already  contemplated  to  strengtboi 
the  liquidity  of  the  developing  countries  and 
lighten  their  debt  burdm.  The  markets  tor 
their  products  must  be  kept  open  and  their 
commodity  fsamlngs  stabilized. 

In  these  areas  the  United  States  can  play 
a  key  role  in  providing  leadership  among 
the  indurtrial  countries.  I  am  greatly  heart- 
ened by  decisions  in  the  Congress  in  the 
past  few  weeks  which  wiU  greatly  improve 
the  financial  situatitm  in  United  Nations  in- 
strummts  of  development  and  cc-<weration 
such  as  IDA  and  UNDP.  I  trust  that  leaders 
of  the  industrialized  countries  meeting  in 
Williamsburg  will  take  into  account  the  con- 
structive miproach  shown  by  the  developing 
coimtries  both  in  the  New  Delhi  Summit 
and  in  the  Group  of  77  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  forthcoming  session  of  UNCTAD 
in  June  should  provide  an  opportunity  tat 
progress. 

The  relationship  between  aims  and  securi- 
ty is  perhaps  the  most  fateful  problon  of 
the  present  era.  It  is  one  with  which  I  know 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  deeply  pre- 
occupied. I  persoiuOly  am  convinced  that 
greater  security  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained 
through  a  further  expansion  of  wevions  of 
mass  destruction  of  their  deployment  in  the 
areas  of  the  deep  sea-bed  and  outer-space, 
which  untU  now  have  remained  protected.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
President  Reagan  and  more  recently  with 
General  Secretary  Andropov,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  opportunity  now  to 
find  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  military  rela- 
tionship between  East  and  West  and  begin- 
ning the  essential  process  of  reducing  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  end  by  stressing 
that  a  strong  and  effective  United  Nations 
can  facilitate  a  reduction  in  arms.  First  it 
can  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  conflicts 
and  crises  that  add  tension  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  major  powers:  secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  smaUer  regional  coun- 
tries, a  strong  United  Nations  can  offer  a 
promise  of  security  which  can  lessen  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  these  governments 
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to  fM  tbat  ttwtar  nenrttv  cub  only  b*  ■» 
■urad  ttaronvh  BiUUnr  atracth:  and  third- 
ly, tt  an  eoBtriteut*  to  eeonomlc  develop- 
nent  and  lodel  i!ito«re».  thereby  dtanlniih- 
liw  the  ceiMM  of  InataUUty  that  frequently 
lead  to  reeonne  to  erne. 

Ttili  Is  •  further  raoeon  why  the  itrong 
■mnMtt  irtileh  the  Congraai  hu  stven  to 
the  United  Netlaae  over  the  yeen  ie  •>  f  v- 
ilchtod  for  the  DUted  Statee  as  tt  ie  eawn- 
tlal  f  or  the  Unttad  Nattaia^ 


TO  COT  OR  NOT  TO  CUT 

HON.  DAN  MAmiOTT 


m  THE  HOUSE  or 


ATTVBB 


Frtdaw.  June  i.  1993 
•  Ifr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1981.  CongreH  puwd  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA)  which  pro- 
vided UK  cuts  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. Inehided  were  a  phased  cut  in 
aU  income  tax  rmtes  of  about  25  per- 
cent, a  cut  in  the  msTlmiira  tax  rate 
from  TO  to  50  peroent-eff ecUve  Janu- 
ary 1.  IMl— and  indexing  of  the  Tax 
Cmtr  annual  adjustment  for  infla- 
tloD-atartin«  in  1985. 

RepeaUnc  the  final  leg  of  the  3-year 
tax  cut,  repesUng  the  final  10  percent, 
would  ir*»«*"y  mean  retroactively  re- 
pealing half  of  the  cut  in  tax  rates 
which  already  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1983.  as  well  as  repealing  the 
fifi^  5-paoent  rate  reduction  sched- 
uled to  begin  January  1. 1984. 

Repeal  Just  is  not  fair.  Since  high- 
Income  taxpayers  have  already  had 
the  top  rate  cut  from  70  to  SO  percent, 
tampering  with  the  third  year  would 
fall  mostly  en  lower  and  middle 
Income  taxpayers.  Fully  70.6  percent 
of  the  July.  1983  tax  cut  goes  to  those 
with  Incomes  below  $50,000  per  year. 
Only  11  percent  goes  to  those  with  in- 
comes over  $100,000. 

Repeal  of  the  third  year  hurts  the 
middle  class  the  most;  38  percent  of 
the  total  tax  cut  for  a  taxpayer  in  the 
$30,000  to  $30,000  range  is  contained 
tn  the  third  year.  This  taxpayer  will 
see  his  tax  liability  rise  by  almost  12 
percent  in  1984.  In  fact,  if  the  third 
year  Is  repealed  the  typical  American 
family  wiU  receive  no  net  tax  reduc- 
tion at  alL  This  is  because  the  first  2 
years  of  tax  cuts  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  combinatl<m  gf  payroll  tax  in- 
creases and  the  bracket  creep  which 
occurs  before  indexing  begins  in  1985. 
This  does  not  even  include  the  social 
security    package,    which   accelerates 
future  payroll  tax  Increases.  It  takes 
the  fuD  3-year  tax  cut  plus  indexing  to 
keep  the  read  tax  burden  from  rising. 
Robert   F.   Dee.   chairman   of   the 
board.    SmIthKline    Bedcman    Corp.. 
has  written  an  "Issues  for  Action"  ar- 
ticle about  the  need  to  retain  the  third 
year  tax  cut.  In  his  article  he  dtes  the 
principal  argument  In  favor  of  the  tax 
cut    is    that    It    will    unquestionably 
create  more  Jobs. 
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I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  as  I  believe  It  Is  a 
fair  and  accurate  description  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Congress  should  not 
cut  the  third  year  tax  relief  measure. 

The  article  follows: 

To  Cut  oa  Nor  To  Cur 
(By  Robert  P.  Dee) 

(If  Congieai  dinppoInU  the  taxpayers  of 
America  by  repeallns  the  expected  Income 
tax  rate  reduction  on  July  1.  thetr  action 
wm  hurt  thoee  most  In  need  of  Income  tax 
relief.) 

Has  the  experiment  failed? 

That's  how  the  House  Budget  Committee 
In  Its  first  resolution  deecrlbed  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program,  "the  experiment 
that  failed."  Meanwhile,  the  Committee  Is 
railing  f or  s  $30  bilUon  tax  increase  In  1M4. 

At  the  same  time,  economic  Indleators 
have  surged  to  a  record  monthly  high,  new 
housing  starts  are  at  nearly  double  the  rate 
of  June  19g3.  gross  national  product  Is  grow- 
ing at  4%  a  year,  the  stock  market  has  risen 
50%  since  July  1082.  new  unemployment 
riaiiM  are  down  and  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  falling. 

AVKBAOS  AMBUCAIIS 

At  this  critical  Juncture  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  long-awaited  recovery,  some  mem- 
bers of  (Tonsreas  are  urging  repeal  of  the 
July  10%  Income  tax  imte  cut— the  third- 
called  for  In  the  President's  economic  plan. 

They  claim  that  the  first  two  tax  rate  cuts 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recovery,  that 
■upply-stde  economics  hasn't  worked— and 
that  betaig  the  case.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
give  taxpayers  more  tax  relief  now. 

They  may  also  believe  they  can  spend  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved  more  wisely  than 
average  Americans  can. 
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Tet  80%  of  new  Jobs  are  generated  by 
firms  with  100  or  fewer  emplorees.  anall 
busineaes  produce  48%  of  the  country's 
output.  43%  of  the  gross  natioaal  product 
and  mora  than  50%  of  aO  industrial  inven- 
ttoos  and  innovations. 

Hwiaii  boslneas  Is  already  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  most  large  oorporatiaoa.  A 
repeal  of  the  expected  July  1  tax  rate  cut 
could  stall  the  small  bustness  locomotive  In 
iU  tracks-and  thereby  nullify  an  essential 
factor  In  the  recovery. 

Acnoaaow 

The  question  of  "to  cut  or  not  cut"  will  be 
argued  In  Congress  In  the  next  few  we^s. 

This  message  offers  one  view  of  the 
mattw.  Tou  may  well  have  another.  But  the 
Important  thing  is  for  aU  of  us  to  make  our 
views  known  In  Washington  by  Informing 
our  legislators  of  our  opinions  now.* 


MOST  IK 

"Average"  Is  exactly  the  word  to  describe 
the  people  this  tax  cut  wUl  benefit  most- 
middle  and  lower  Income  Americans. 

Households  making  between  $10,000  and 
$50,000  a  year  pay  about  two-thirds  of  all 
Income  taxes.  These  Americans  will  get 
about  73%  of  the  beneflU  from  the  1983  tax 
rate  cut.  Thoee  earning  above  $100,000  a 
year  wlU  get  only  0%  of  the  tax  relief  al- 
though they  pay  over  15%  of  all  income 
taxes. 

So  if  Congress  disappoInU  the  taxpayers 
of  America  by  repealing  the  expected 
Income  tax  rate  reduction  on  July  1.  their 
action  will  hurt  those  most  In  need  of 
Income  tax  relief. 


The  issue  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  at  present  has  the  largest 
public  debt  in  Its  history.  Instead  of  cutting 
taxes,  some  legislators  say  that  these  tax 
revenues  could  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

That  argument  makes  sense— except  that 
bitter  experience  has  convinced  most  Ameri- 
cans that  the  more  money  Congress  has.  the 
more  it  spends.  Nobody  really  believes  that 
tax  revenues  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

LocoMonvx  or  BscovnT 

The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
tax  cut  is  that  it  will  unquestionably  create 
more  Jobs. 

Repeal  of  the  tax  rate  cut  would  keep  a 
■liable  tax  burden  clamped  on  the  small 
business  sector,  which  Is  the  locomotive  of 
economic  recovery.  About  three-quarters  of 
all  businesses  in  the  country  aren't  corpora- 
tions. They  report  their  business  Income 
through  Individual  tax  returns. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  D. 
MOSLET 


HON.  LYLE  WnHAMS 

orono 

m  TH>  Hoim  or  ursxsBrrATivgs 
Friday.  June  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday.  June  12.  the  friends 
and  associates  of  Dr.  William  D. 
Mosley  will  celebrate  with  him  In 
Warren,  Ohlo^  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  service  to  God  and  man. 

On  June  10.  1933.  Dr.  Mosley  en- 
tered the  Christian  ministry.  From 
then  until  now.  this  educator,  minis- 
ter, college  president.  Army  veteran, 
and  community  servant  has  compiled 
an  enviable  record  of  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Mosley  has  served  ss  president 
of  Cincinnati  Baptist  Bible  College, 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Christian 
Education  (Ohio  Baptist  Convention), 
faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  In  the  department  of  soci- 
ology and  Afro-American  studies,  di- 
rector of  Christian  education  for  the 
Ohio  Bi4>ti8t  Convention,  faculty 
member  of  the  Congress  of  Christian 
Education  (National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion), taught  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
school  system,  and  served  on  the  facul- 
ty of  Kent  State  University.  Trumbull 
Campus.  Warren.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Mosley  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Delta,  the  NaUonal  Honorary 
Society  of  Sociologists;  a  member  of 
Omega  Psi  Psi  Fraternity;  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors. 

He  has  attained  high  sUture  In 
Freemasonry,  and  his  community  serv- 
ice record  is  best  appreciated  by  scan- 
ning the  Ust  of  organisations  of  which 
he  is  a  member  Warren  Senior  CItiaen 
Advisory  Commission;  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity Advisory  Board.  Trumbull 
Campus;  Warren  Fair  Housing  C(»n- 
mission;  Community  Resource  Semi- 
nary. Inc..  Warren:  Warren  Library 
Association;  Northeastern  Council  on 
Alcoholism  Board  of  Advisors;  Trum- 
bull County  YMCA  Board  of  Trustees; 
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executive  board.  Wan«n  Reserve 
Council.  BOy  Scouts  of  America;  direc- 
tor. Polloe/Clergy  Crisis  Counseling 
Team:  International  Conferenoe  of 
Pcdioe  Chaplains;  and  president. 
Trumbull  County  Interdenomlnatlcm- 
al  Ministerial  Alliance. 

In  1976.  Dr.  Mosley  was  cited  for 
outstanding  servloe  to  the  ideals  of 
brotherhood  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Chitetlans  and  Jews. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  U  he  served 
with  the  Sl2d  Infantry  Regiment  and 
the  9Sd  Infantry  Dtvlslan  as  sergeant 
major.  Following  military  service  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
he  was  honorably  disdiarged  as  a 
master  serseant. 

Dr.  Moslty.  the  father  of  six  ehO- 
dren.  Is  nuuried  to  Ruth  Geneva 
Mosley  who  will  share  his  recognition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  in  the  com- 
mendation ot  Dr.  Mosley,  and  to  Join 
those  who  oelebrate  his  life.« 


RECOGNITION  OF  DR.  WILMER 
S.  CODT»  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  PUBUC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OPUABUtt 
IH  THX  HDUSS  OF  WBKKUKThlVnS 

Friday.  June  3. 19t3 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  ^leaicer.  It  is 
an  honor  fbr  me  to  recognise,  before 
my  respected  colleagues,  the  work  of 
Dr.  Wllmer  S.  Cody,  supointendent  of 
the  BIrmintham  public  school  system. 
Dr.  Cody  will  be  leaving  Blrmin^iam 
as  of  July  1.  1983.  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md..  seiuMd  systun. 
Dr.  Cody  has  guided  the  Birmingham 
City  school  syston  tar  the  past  10 
years,  and  leaves  behind  an  exoelloit 
record  of  achievement.  I  would  like  to 
submit  ss  a  part  of  this  statement,  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  wlilch  tell  of  the 
successes  of  this  outstanding  leader. 

Excerpts  from  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  5. 19811 
A  QmxT  PtoHTsa— MosnioiMCT  School 
Post  CAlmmsn  Sransss  Rjunmro 


(By  Elsa  Walsh) 

BnumraHAM.  Ala.— In  1983.  writing  from  a 
jaQ  oeU  here.  Bfartin  Luther  Ktaig.  Jr.. 
called  this  industrial  dty  "the  most  thor- 
oughly segregated  in  the  United  States." 
Now.  30  years  later,  Bimtantfiam.  unlike 
some  northam  cities,  is  on  the  brink  of 
being  released  from  a  school  desegregation 
plan  Imposed  by  a  federal  Judge  because  tt 
wHl  have  met  its  integratian  goals. 

By  most  accounts,  the  peraon  prtansrily  re- 
sponsible for  the  schools'  peogress  during 
the  last  10  years  is  WQiaer  S.  Cody,  Bir- 
mingham's t8-year-old  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  is  the  leading  oootender  to  be 
the  next  school  chief  In  Montgomery 
County.  Md. 

In  what  a  leading  national  educator  calls 
one  of  the  toughest  superintendent's  Jobs  in 
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the  natkn.  Cody  was  credited  with  leading 
the  Birmingham  school  system  through  a 
radaDy  troubled  period  without  the  vio- 
lence that  marked  other  southern  schools. 

Under  Cody's  leadership,  the  Birmingham 
schools,  with  a  budget  one-fifth  the  size  of 
Montgomery's  to  provide  for  half  the 
number  of  students,  raised  test  scores  sig- 
nificantly: got  accreditation  for  its  elemen- 
tary aehoois:  started  kindergartens;  won  the 
first  successful  property  tax  increase  for 
schools  in  half  a  century;  closed  schools  for 
the  handicapped  and  mainstreamed  those 
students  into  regular  schools;  required  ele- 
popOs  to  pass  promotion  tests;  In- 
hi^  school  requirements;  and  elimi- 
nated aU  totally  white  schools  without  the 
tnviduntary  busing  of  any  student  outside 
his  or  her  neighborhood. 

Cody  alao  integrated  his  staff:  Three  of 
his  five  aaristant  superintendents  are  blacks, 
and  teachers  of  both  races  are  divided 
evenly  among  all  schools. 

Both  his  supporters  and  detractors  at- 
tribute Cody's  successes  to  a  low-key  negoti- 
ating style  based  on  long-term  planning. 
Cody  is  a  man  serious  and  broad  about  his 
oonvletlons.  but  undramatlc  in  their  imple- 
mentation. In  three  days  of  interviewing, 
not  one  person  closely  assorlsti^  with 
Cody's  work  here  could  recall  a  particular 
speech  that  they  would  describe  as  inspira- 
tional or  an  event  in  which  he  called  upon 
his  colleagues  or  the  public  to  rely  <m  some 
sort  of  moral  Judgment. 

*"«**«^.  Cody,  a  Harvard-educated  admln- 
Utntar  who  betian  his  carrer  ss  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  in  his  native  Mobile, 
Ala.,  was  repeatedly  described  as  a  methodi- 
cal yet  visionary  man  who  has  a  plan  and 
list  of  goals  for  nearly  everything  he  does. 
Within  months  after  arriving  here.  Cody  re- 
leased "An  Agenda .  for  Birmingham 
Schools."  a  blueprint  for  what  he  thought 
the  system  nreded  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  achieve  them.  Nearly  every  one  of 
thoae  goals  is  Included  in  the  list  of  accom- 
plishments above. 

Although  he  Is  often  described  as  unforce- 
fid  and  willing  to  compnmiise,  Cody  has 
been  Intransigent  on  what  he  considers  mat- 
ters of  principle.  Last  year,  (Tody's  nomina- 
tion by  VS.  Department  of  Education  Sec- 
retary Tnrrel  BeU  to  head  up  the  National 
Instltate  of  Education  was  reportedly  re- 
jected by  the  Reagan  administration  after 
he  critldaed  federal  cuts  in  education  pro- 


"Tou  need  to  picture  what  Bill  Cody 
walked  into,"  said  Louis  Dale,  president  of 
the  five-in«nber  appointed  school  board 
and  chairman  of  the  math  department  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
"The  city  govenunent  at  one  time  had 
turned  police  dogs  on  demonstrators. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  Jailed  here.  The 
Klan  was  here.  Whites  were  leaving  the  city 
and  evoi  thoui^  the  court  order  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools  had  come  down  10  years 
earlier,  tar  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
schools  stiU  were  segregated. 

"We  had  all  this  turmoil  in  the  streets  but 
somehow  Cody  managed  to  keep  it  from 
spreading  into  the  schools,"  Dale  said.  "He 
did  it  by  being  strong  and  low-key.  He  was 
committed,  but  he  was  patient  He  was 
quiet,  but  he  was  a  fighter.  He  knew  how  far 
he  could  take  the  school  system,  but  he  also 
had  ttie  perception  to  know  what  he  could 
and  could  not  do.  And.  somehow  through  it 
all  he  made  this  school  system,  one  that  had 
nothing,  a  progressive  one.  It  still  smsses 
me.  He  Is  probably  the  most  respected  white 
man  in  the  bla^  ccmununity." 
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Sitting  in  his  sparsely  decorated  wood- 
paneled  office  here  last  week,  Cody,  the  son 
of  a  tool-and-die  maker,  educated  in  Mo- 
bile's segregated  schools,  said  his  desegrega- 
tion plans  were  bom  simply  out  of  a  belief 
in  fairness. 

AltbougAi  proud  of  his  desegregation  ao- 
compUshments.  Cody,  who  supervised  a  vol- 
untary desegregation  program  as  superin- 
tendent 9f  Chapel  HOI  (N.C.)  schools  before 
coming  here,  said  he  would  prefer  to  be  re- 
membered for  Influencing  the  way  students 
think. 

"I  would  like  to  think  that  my  legacy  here 
will  be  that  all  students  are  being  taught 
and  learning  man  today  than  they  were 
when  I  first  came  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
test  scores  that  have  shown  a  continuous  In- 
crease. As  sn  example,  Cody  said  that  in 
1075,  eighth  graders  were  scoring  nine 
months  below  the  national  average  in  math; 
last  year,  they  were  three  months  above  the 
average. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Cody, 
and  I  <»ngratulate  the  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education  for  their 
outstanding  selection.  In  closing,  let 
me  personally  thank  Dr.  Cody  for  all 
that  he  has  done  for  the  people  of  Blr- 
mingham.* 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  IN 
GREENVILLE.  S.C. 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIHA 
nf  THX  HOnSK  OF  REPBXSEMTATIVXS 

Friday,  June  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL  Me.  Speaker, 
much  debate  has  been  devoted  recent- 
ly to  the  decline  In  the  quality  of  our 
Natlon's  public  schools,  ^^thout  ques- 
tion, maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
education  deserves  our  fullest  atten- 
tion. In  that  light.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
recognize  some  outstanding  accom- 
plishments realized  by  the  public 
schools  of  Greenville.  S.C..  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  district.  The  following  in- 
dividuals and  schools  represent  a  com- 
mitment to  edu<»itional  excellence  by 
the  Greenville  County  School  District 
community: 

MoDKL  Schools:  Palmetto's  FnrasT 
Sara  Collins,  Augusta  Circle,  Crestview, 
Pelham  Road.  League  Middle,  and  Oreen- 
ville  Middle  have  been  chosen  "Palmetto's 
Finest,"  an  award  that  puts  them  at  the  top 
of  the  class  ...  in  South  Carolina!  Skyland 
Elementary  School  was  the  Congressional 
District  4  Award  winner. 

RATIOHAL  BSCOOHinOH  ffOi  LBA60X  lODSLB 

League  Middle  School  is  representing 
South  Carolina  in  a  search  for  the  nation's 
top  schools.  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Charlie  WHllams.  nominated 
League  Middle  to  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  An  on-site  visit  has  been 
made. 

SOOTH  CAKOLIHA'S  TKACBXaS  OT  THE  TXAX 

Jane  Satterfield.  Sara  Payne,  and  James 
Mattos  have  been  recognised  as  "South 
Carolina  Teacher  of  the  Tear"  for  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  youth  of  this 
state.  Bach  continues  to  improve  the  quality 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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of  Timr^t*""  In  The  Sdiool  Dlitriet  of 
Qnanrffle  County. 
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m  nMSB  or  nB  n*a 
San  UtMy.  a  klndenuten  teocber  »t 
CnoMmv  Banentuy  ww  reeenUy  named 
Soath  c:TffM»««  FTA  Teoeber  of  the  Tear. 
Mn.  Utaer.  aaya  she  hai  no  plana  to  ilow 
dmm  after  nineteen  yean  of  teaching.  "As 
h»H  as  I  can  eontlnue  to  gtre  to  the  chil- 
dnn.  m  teach."  she  aatd.  Now  you  know 
why  ■he's  teacher  of  the  yearl 

Hie  School  OMrlct  of  OreenvlUe  County 
von  ST  percent  of  all  awardi  preaented  at 
the  Weateni  South  CaroUna  Region  n  Sci- 
ence Valr  held  thia  vrlng  at  OreenvlUe 
TCC.  Campetttlon  was  atlff.  and  itudenU 
from  pabUc  and  private  schools  from  all 
over  the  upoountry  preaented  adenoe 
projects. 


Pat  Tteraey.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Ttemey  and  a  Mauldin  High  School  stu- 
dent, recently  won  Oreenville's  much  covet- 
ed "Student  of  the  Tear  Award."  Pat  had 
the  highest  College  Board  score  (1510)  of 
any  CtaeenvUle  student.  He  plans  to  attend 
the  Naval  Academy  next  year. 

■ATIOIIAL  AWAXD  WUUBB 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Powell.  N<»thwest  Middle 
Sdiool.   won   a  Certificate   of   Excellence 
Award  from  the  National  Band  Association. 
■XAmumizsD  nsr  acoaas  at  ob  abovs 

■ATIOKAL  AVBAfiBS 

Standardtsed  test  scores  are  the  highest  in 
the  district's  history,  many  are  at  or  above 


SCHOOL  VOL1 

In  1982.  19.395  volunteers,  provided  Inesti- 
matable  help  to  students  and  teachers  at  a 
total  value  of  over  a  half  million  dollars. 
Touoan  sTAmtASBS 

Tougher  standards  In  grading,  attendance, 
and  promotion  have  been  implemented  this 
year  to  provide  students  an  orderly  envlnm- 
ment  in  which  to  learn. 

mnt  ABTS  AKB  TOPS 

The  district's  Fine  ArU  Program  contin- 
ues to  be  one  of  the  best  in  South  Carolina. 
Recently  sixteen  (16)  out  of  twenty-one  (21) 
orchestra  ensembles  won  a  superior  rating 
in  state  competition. 

ooTSTAMBiira  crv  raooBAM 

The  district's  Educational  Television  and 
Initructlonal  Television  (ETV/TTV)  Pro- 
gram was  recmtly  recognised  as  the  1983 
Outstanding  School  Media  Program  of  the 
Tear  by  the  Association  for  Educational 
Communication  and  Technology.  Hugh 
Atkins  heads  the  program. 

OUTSTAanillO  scibicb  tbachbb 

Mr.  M*^****'  Parmer.  Riverside  High 
School,  was  chosen  the  1983  OuUtandlng 
High  School  Teacher  of  Science/Mathemat- 
ics by  the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Cryovac* 


oovBuraa's  awabs  pob  cmznis 

PABTICirATIOli 

Mauldin  High  School  and  AugusU  Circle 
Elementary  won  the  Governor's  Award  for 
CiUMM  Participation  Award  for  their  excel- 
lent dtlwn  Involvement  program.  Ms.  Mari- 
lyn Koon  and  Mrs.  Sandra  Welch  are  the 
motivattng  forces  behind  this  award. 
■ATiOMAL  marr  sbmi-piiialist 

Twenty-seven  Oreenville  students  scored 
high  enough  tm  the  NM8QT  to  be  designat- 
ed nsttimal  merit  sonl-flnalist  for  1982-413. 
That's  the  highest  number  of  national  merit 
semi-finalists  the  district  has  ever  had. 


r  HKLPS  WITH  COIXSGB 

Three  hundred  ninety-five  Oreenville  stu- 
dents will  go  to  college  next  year  with  col- 
lege credits  already  under  their  belts.  The 
district's  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  program 
provided  them  with  the  opportunity. 

HATIOBAL  ABCUlTBt'TUHX  AW  ABO 

Oreenview  Elementary  School  won  na- 
tional architectural  recognition  at  the  1981 
annual  meeUng  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators. 

CABOUMA  HIGH  SCHOOL'S  WOnmiG  ACAOOOC 


Can?""*  High  School,  after  winning  the 
district's  Scholastic  Scoreboard  competition, 
rtpwsfntfd  Oreenville  in  national  competi- 
tion at  Jackaimville,  Florida.  The  team 
placed  third. 

aoopt-a-scbool:  a  pabthbbship  that's 
PATUKorr 
Over  forty  (40)  Oreenville  businesses  and 
thirty  (30)  schools  have  Joined  together  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  Oreen- 
ville. Last  year  one  vocational  center  re- 
ceived hdp  valued  at  more  than  8100.000 
from  one  local  Industry. 


A  TRIBtTTE  TO  AGATHA 
SOLOMON 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
III  THE  HOtrSI  or  HXPHISCirTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  3. 1983 
•  Ms.  KAFTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  give  recognition  to  a  special 
resident  of  my  district.  On  the  evening 
of  June  9.  Agatha  Solomon,  who  is  100 
years  old.  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 
the  State  of  Israel  bonds  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Temple-Congregation 
Shomer  Emunlm  in  Sylvania.  Ohio. 
Agatha  will  be  the  recipient  of  the 
prestigious  SUte  of  Israel's  "Jerusa- 
lem. City  of  Peace"  award. 

Agatha  is  being  recognized  not  only 
because  of  the  miracle  of  her  longevi- 
ty, but  also  because  of  what  she  has 
done  during  her  many  years.  Agatha 
Solomon  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  and  security  for  all  those 
with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact. 
She  has  been  and  remains  to  be  a  com- 
mimity  leader.  There  are  few  people 
that  make  a  lasting  impact  on  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  The 
community  I  love  has  been  blessed 
with  more  than  its  fair  share  of  such 
people  and  one  of  them  is  Agatha  Sol- 
omon.* 
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few  yean  and  then  mo>ve  into  other 
more  lucrative  careen.  But  some  never 
leave.  These  are  JouniaUsta  with  a 
deep  sense  of  purpose  and  mJMlon  who 
mold  the  course  of  their  profession, 
serve  the  public  interest  and  help  to 
insure  a  free  press.  They  are  Journal- 
ists until  their  dying  day. 

Such  a  man  was  Thomas  B.  Tighe, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Asbury  Park. 
NJf..  Press  who  died  May  19  after  a  60- 
year  career  in  Journalism.  He  had  held 
every  position  at  the  Press  since  he 
started  there  in  1916  as  a  paperboy.  As 
errand  boy.  clerk,  reporter,  dty  editor. 
producti<»)  manager,  general  manager, 
and  executive  editor.  Tom  Tighe  won 
the  praise  and  affection  of  all  with 
whom  he  worked. 

He  took  a  sabbatical  for  9  months  in 
1941  and  served  here  on  Capitol  HiU  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Represent- 
ative William  H.  Sutphin.  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey.  He  worited  for  3 
months  as  Monmouth  County  aide  to 
Mr.  Sutphin's  successor.  Republican 
James  C.  Auchindoss.  who  preceded 
me  as  RepresenUUve  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District. 

Tom  Tighe  shared  his  knowledge 
with  young  Journalists  as  a  teacher  of 
newspaper  management  at  Columbia 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. In  1965,  shortly  before  winding 
up  his  part-time  teaching  responsibil- 
ities, he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association.  His  edi- 
torial writing  won  first  place  In  that 
association's  1979  editorial  competi- 
tion. 

During  his  many  yean  at  the  Press, 
the  paper  grew  from  fewer  than  100 
employees  to  500.  It  provided  expand- 
ed coverage  to  the  growing  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Ocean.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  edited  and 
most  financially  successful  papen  in 
the  Stole  of  New  Jersey. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  progress 
rests  with  Tom  Tighe,  who  I  consid- 
ered a  personal  friend  for  many  years. 
His  wife  of  53  years.  Helen  R.  White, 
his  daughter  and  other  family  mem- 
bers, can  be  very  proud  of  this  fine 
man  and  his  contributions  to  Journal- 
ism and  to  life  at  the  Jersey  shore.* 


PRANK  "OZZIE"  ESTOCHIN'S 
RETIREMENT 


TOM  "nGHE— A  GREAT 
NEWSMAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPBXW  JBBSBT 

iH  THS  Honsi  or  RXntXSIMTATrVIS 

Friday,  June  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  many 
young  reporten  cover  the  news  for  a 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OPCALXPOBHU 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  REPBESEirrATIVES 

Friday,  June  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest  feelings 
of  friendship  that  I  rise  to  commend 
to  your  attention  one  of  the  greatest 
characten  you  will  ever  meet— Prank 
"OzEie"  Estochin.  Unable  to  attend  a 
celebraUon  held  in  Ms  honor.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  Join  me  along  with  his  many  friends 
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and  admlrva  in  expreasinc  our  deep 
appredattoii  and  gratitude  to  this  out- 
standing human  being  upon  the  ooca- 
slon  of  his  Wtiremmt. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1917, 
on  August  82.  that  there  was  bom  in 
Akron.  Ohio,  one  Frank  John  Joseph 
Estochin— the  only  son  of  Ftank  and 
Mary  Bstodiin.  Ftank  and  Mary  were 
immigrants  from  Prague,  Ctoehoslo- 
vakia.  According  to  Fkankte's  sisters, 
Anne  Neidert  and  Mary  Boblnskl; 
school  chums  had  some  difficulty  pro- 
nouncing their  ethnk  surname— Esto- 
chin—thus  their  brother  received  the 
nldname  "Osale"  by  which  he  has 
been  hailed  by  friends  and  fans  alike 
to  this  day. 

Upon  graduation  from  Garfield  High 
School  in  Akron  in  1935,  Onde  en- 
rolled at  Kent  Stote.  He  was  an  out- 
standing athlete  playing  as  the  star 
first  string  center  on  the  Kent  State 
football  team.  In  1942  he  met  Jane 
and  they  were  married  the  foUowlng 
year,  making  1983  the  year  of  their 
40th  annitersary.  ftmnk  and  Jane 
have  two  cliildren,  Jamea  31,  and  Usa 
28. 

Frank  Estochin  really  came  into  his 
own  when  he  Joined  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  in  1947.  He  was 
early  recognized  for  his  talents  as  a 
salesman.  «  manager,  and  a  teacher. 
For  yean  he  has  served  as  the  mortar 
that  helped  build  one  of  the  finest  life 
insurance  agencies  in  the  country.  The 
Los  Angeles  agency  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  through 
the  yean  Of  Fred  Schnell.  O.  Sydney 
Burton,  and  finally  Daniel  Coelho  has 
grown  to  be  reco^iized  as  among  the 
great.  No  small  part  of  that  pattern  of 
success  will  be  traced  to  the  unique 
personality  and  array  of  capabilities 
that  make  up  Frank  Estochin. 

The  most  sophisticated  form  of  self- 
ishness is— giving.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  Ozzie  would  be  ranked  among 
the  most  selfish,  for  he  virtually  never 
stopped  giving.  The  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  success  of  some  of  the 
finest  salesmen  our  business  has  ever 
known— men  like  Joe  O'Connor, 
George  Rowland.  Tcmy  Marrone,  King 
Archer,  and  so  many  others— will 
remain  as  a  living  tribute  to  Frank  Es- 
tochin's  success  in  life. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  allow  a 
personal  note— this  ICember  of  the 
Hotise  owes  to  Frank  Estochin  a  full 
measure  ol  iu>preciatlon  for  whatever 
success  he  might  experience.  Frank 
has  tteen  my  teacher  and  my  friend- 
ever  present,  ever  willing  to  help,  ever 
giving. 

While  you  enjoy  this  new  stage  in 
life  Just  retnember  there  are  those  of 
us  who  will  never  forget— Flrank  John 
Joseph  Estochin— also  known  as 
Oode— you  are  a  great  guy.« 
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JIM  HERBERT  OF  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS  RETIRES 
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POMP,  CIRCUMSTANCE,  AND 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  J.  J.  PIOCLE 


OP 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REntESEHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  public  servants  I 
know  is  retiring  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineen  this  weelL  Mr.  James  T. 
Herbert,  Jr.,  is  capping  his  career  as 
the  technical  publications  writer- 
editor  in  the  executive  office  of  the 
engineer  district  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

That  bureaucratic-sounding  title 
does  not  really  tell  the  full  story  on 
Jim  Herbert.  Those  of  us  in  the  Texas 
ocmgressional  delegation  have  for  ser- 
veral  yean  come  to  respect  this  man 
for  his  help  and  knowledge  of  the 
corps  and  for  getting  things  done  in 
Washington. 

Jim  has  been  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineen since  1947,  having  served  in 
the  UJB.  Army  from  1943  to.  1946. 
Since  1959.  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Fort  Worth  office.  During  his 
tenure,  he  has  seen  many  district  com- 
manden,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress come  and  go.  I  would  hasten  to 
speculate  that  Jim  Imows  more  about 
this  body  and  the  corps  than  some  of 
us  do. 

We  know  him  as  that  pleasant,  kind 
man  with  a  honey-smooth  voice  and 
southern  accent,  reflecting  his  home- 
town of  Vicksburg.  Miss.  But  Jim  is 
more  than  Just  a  nice  guy.  He  has 
been  extraordiiuully  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining projects  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public.  He  has  worked  closely  with 
local  leaden  and  groups  to  coordinate 
action  in  Washington  and  in  localities 
where  projects  are  planned  or  under- 
way. 

Too  often.  Federal  employees  are 
not  shown  the  proper  respect.  Jim 
Herbert  has  served  as  a  rebuttal  of 
those  occasional  criticisms.  He  repre- 
sents the  Army  Corps  of  Engineen  in 
a  forthright  and  helpful  way.  reflect- 
ing the  agency's  priorities  of  public 
service  and  progress.  Jim  shows  the 
fine  combination  of  civilian  and  uni- 
formed expertise  we  have  come  to 
know  at  the  corps.  With  his  yean  of 
service  and  distinction  if  he  was  a  mili- 
tary person,  his  uniform  would  be 
loaded  with  stan  and  ban. 

Jim  has  many  loyal  friends,  and 
qieaking  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  con- 
gressional delegation,  as  well  as  our 
two  Smators,  I  Jtist  want  to  say  how 
much  we  thank  Jim  for  his  splendid 
performance  for  our  Stote  and  coun- 
try. We  wish  Jim  Herbert  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  retirement.* 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

optsxas 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesemtatives 

Friday.  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  elemental  characteristics  of  the 
ideology  variously  loiown  as  modem 
liberalism  or  progressivism  is  the  near- 
religious  employment  of  the  double 
standard.  One  of  the  most  traditional 
targets  of  this  inherent  dishonesty  is 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  written  by  Hadley 
Allies  for  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  Mr. 
Arkes  is  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
professor  of  Jiuisprudence  at  Amherst, 
and  has  been  visiting  as  the  Leavey 
professor  at  Georgetown  University. 

The  season  of  commencements  now  upon 
us  again  has  become  for  many  faculty  a 
time  of  resmtments  artfully  restrained  and 
forbearance  practiced  with  a  show  of  urban- 
ity. Last  year  at  this  time.  I  returned  to  Am- 
herst College,  my  home  for  16  years.  I  went 
with  misgivings  ripened  by  experience,  for  I 
was  certain  that  I  would  encounter  what 
has  become  now  a  tradition  of  commence- 
ment in  the  Ivy  League— namely,  a  ritual  of 
flagellation. 

In  these  presentiments  I  was  proved  quite 
right.  At  the  same  time.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues would  show  that  beamish  courtesy 
in  which  they  have  become  practiced  over 
the  years,  since  the  commencements  were 
turned  into  "political"  occasions  more  at- 
tuned to  the  temper  of  the  young. 

A  standard  part  of  these  ceremonies  has 
been  the  speech  fashioned  by  a  student  to 
fit  this  formula:  The  College  prides  Itself, 
falsely,  on  the  engagements  that  take  place 
in  its  classrooms,  and  in  the  absorption  of 
its  faculty  in  scholarship.  When  those  book- 
ish Involvements  are  detached  from  the  out- 
side, political  world,  they  become  sterile  ex- 
ercises. But  when  these  affectations  of  the 
CoUege  are  put  aside,  everyone  comes  to  re- 
alize that  the  real  education  is  centered  on 
those  "personal  relations"  of  "caring"  by 
which  we  become  "humans."  As  it  turns  out, 
the  College  has  been  dimisy  in  its  efforts  to 
arrange  a  setting  that  would  be  congenial  to 
these  lessons.  The  instruction  has  had  to 
take  place  in  the  "interstices"  of  the  life  of 
the  College:  but  at  least  it  can  be  said  that 
the  CoUege  has  done,  less  harm  here  than 
the  other  institutions  of  this  society.  And 
for  that  decent  intention,  the  College  earns 
at  least  our  mild  thanks.  We  wish  it  well:  we 
shall  look  in  now  and  then  to  see  how  it  is 
doing;  and  we  hope  it  may  one  day  become 
as  "good"  a  place  as  it  aspires  to  be. 
a  bbttzb  education? 

The  parents  who  take  all  of  this  in  might 
be  forgiven  for  wondering  Just  what  there 
was  in  this  "experience"  that  warranted  the 
$40,000  they  have  paid  over  four  years. 
Some  of  them  might  even  be  churlish 
enough  to  think  that  an  even  better  educa- 
tion about  "personal  relations"  in  the  real 
world  might  have  been  found  in  the  "inter- 
stices" of  a  Job.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
them  that  these  commencements  no  longer 
seem  to  celebrate  scholarship,  or  that  the 
College  no  longer  esteems  so  unreservedly 
the  notion  of  ctiltlvating  in  its  students  cer- 
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tain  baMtB  of  atrndsUnei  rafleetton.  With- 
out an  eatowB  for  thaae  thluff.  tbe  Jurtlflca- 
tioB  for  the  OoOete  ii  eaDed  Into  aueition. 
and  the  paicnta  are  deprlred.  on  this  laat 
day.  of  the  groundi  on  whldi  they  and  their 
children  may  at  least  oonsratulate  them- 
aeirea. 

Some  oommentaton  have  been  moved  re- 
cently to  offer  vordi  of  sympathy  for  thoae 
■tudenti  who  have  oppoaed  the  giantlnf  of 
an  honorary  decree  to  VM.  Ambaaador 
Jeane  Klrfcpatilek.  One  writer  in  the  Waah- 
iiWtan  Poat  remarked  that  the  graduates 
make  up  a  "captive  audience."  and  they 
would  be  f oioed  either  to  miss  their  gradua- 
tion or  "honor  a  penon  whose  views  they 
abhor."  It  has  apparently  escaped  the 
noUoe  of  this  seMltlve  man  that  faculty  and 
parents  are  also  capttve  audienoea  at  these 
affairs,  and  for  years  they  have  been  com- 
piled to  sit  decorously  whUe  the  school 
honors  penooa  and  causes  they  may  regard 
as  utterly  thoughtlesB.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  a  naatter  of  concem  that  these  burdens 
are  not  distributed  uniformly.  There  have 
been  no  protests  over  the  awarding  of  de- 
grees to  Ralph  Nader  no  gestures  of  stu- 
dents risliw  to  turn  their  backs  on  Benjamin 
Hooks  and  the  poUey  of  "racial  balancing": 
no  threau  of  embarrassing  scenes  if  Ramsey 
Clark  duHild  appear  on  the  campus.  Appar- 
ently there  is  a  threat  of  disorder,  and  an 
offense  to  sensibilities,  raily  at  those  rare 
moments  when  tbe  Colleae  would  honor 
tffnt"".  who  la  mildly  conservative  or  even 
traditionally  liberaL 

It  is  this  shameless  ssymmetry  In  the  be- 
stowiiw  of  honors  and  the  focusing  of  out- 
rsge  that  has  made  recent  commencements, 
for  many  of  us.  such  bitter  occasions.  The 
ceremonies  have  iMcome  converted  into  sec- 
tarian fonna  of  poUtical  theater,  in  which 
one  faction  seeks  a  kind  of  moral  coup 
d'etat  In  world  of  speech.  There  are  arm- 
bands, protests.  Insistent  demands  to  be 
heard,  even  at  the  cost  of  unsetting  the  pro- 
gram—aO  for  the  sake  of  forcing  others,  fi- 
nally, on  some  point,  to  acquiesce.  In  one 
tense  moment  at  the  Amherst  commence- 
ment last  year,  a  student  who  came  to  the 
stage  for  hla  diploma  sought  to  pin  an  arm- 
band of  protest  on  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. The  armband  was  a  symbol  of  opposi- 
tion to  Investment  in  South  Africa.  In  this 
awkward  moment  the  ivesident  was  forced 
to  appear   Indifferent   to   the   wrongs   of 
South  Africa  In  he  held  back  from  Joining 
the    protesters.    Tbe    graduating    seniors 
refuse  to  draw  distinctions  among  them- 
selves at  these  exercises  according  to  the 
level  of  honors  they  have  attained  In  their 
acartemir  work.  And  yet  they  are  strangely 
willing  tolmidy  the  most  pronounced  mwal 
distinrtinns  on  the  ouestion  of  South  Africa: 
Apart  from  wearing  armbands,  the  protest- 
ers often  stand  at  a  certain  point  In  the 
ceremony  and  allow  themselves  to  be  seen. 
They  allow  themselves,  that  Is.  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  fdlows  and  they  suggest.  In 
that  way.  the  moral  obtusenem  or  Indlffer- 
enee  of  those  who  have  not  shared  their  ges- 
ture, eventually  the  presklent  could  not 
bear  the  burden  of  this  embarrassment,  and 
he  attached  the  armband  to  his  robe— a 
move  that  elicited  the  applause  that  is  usu- 
ally conferred  on  the  public  display  of  "con- 
vietlon." 

My  colleague  Daniel  Robinson  has  re- 
marked that  the  armbands  of  protest  wHl 
soon  be  sewn  Into  the  commencement  gowns 
as  part  of  the  standard  equipment.  But  for 
anyone  Journeying  to  New  England  and  wit- 
uiasliH  these  displays,  there  Is  a  sense  of 
having  left  the  worid  that  most  us  inhabit 
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and  entering  a  land  that  time  forgot.  Where 
else  but  In  the  Ivy  League  would  one  discov- 
er, in  IMS  end  IMS.  that  South  Africa  Is 
the  preeminent  moral  issue  In  the  world? 
Where  else  but  In  these  academic  endavea 
would  one  find  the  persisting  refusal  to  in- 
quire Into  the  grounds  of  principle  on  which 
we  would  object  to  the  regime  in  South 
Africa— and  to  consider  then  whether  those 
same  standards  of  Judgment  would  disclose 
to  us  cfimparti*>'*  evils  in  other  pieces, 
which  may  be  every  bit  as  much  worthy  of 
our  concem  as  the  wrmigs  that  are  revealed 
today  In  South  Africa? 

U  the  problem  of  South  Africa  that  blacks 
are  ruled  without  their  consent  in  a  caste 
system?  They  happen  to  be  ruled  without 
their  consent— without  the  benefit  of  free 
elections— almost  everywhere  else  in  black 
Africa.  They  are  often  ruled  In  a  more  law- 
less way.  and  with  even  fewer  restraInU  aa 
the  use  of  force,  than  the  restraints  that 
still  govern  the  regime  In  South  Africa. 
That  they  are  ruled  in  this  way  by  other 
t>iiK*«  should  make  no  difference,  at  all.  In 
principle  to  the  wrong  of  ruling  human 
beings  as  though  they  were  horses  or  dogs: 
and  it  makes  no  difference  In  the  quality  of 
contempt  felt  by  the  rulers  f  «■  those  whom 
they  are  plnsed  to  rule.  And  if  our  concem 
is  that  people  are  being  ruled  without  their 
consent,  why  should  the  color  of  the  victims 
make  iny  difference?  Why  should  we  not  be 
quite  as  concerned  about  the  human  beings 
who  are  being  ruled  without  their  consent 
in  Vietnam.  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
tegtanes  that  are  even  more  stringent  in 
their  despotism  and  terroristic  in  their 
methods  than  the  government  in  South 
Africa? 

The  studenU  with  armbands  In  the  com- 
mencement of  1M3  were  ezmessing  their 
anguish  over  South  Africa  only  six  months 
after  martial  law  was  imposed  in  Poland. 
Without  much  strain.  <m  might  have  found, 
in  the  portfolio  of  the  College.  InvestmenU 
in  firms  that  furnished  loans  and  machinery 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  lU  satellltea.  and 
which  helped  to  preserve  this  empire  of  re- 
in t  sslon  as  a  solvent,  ongoing  enterprise. 
Did  the  College  have  any  holdings  in  Chase 
M««h«M^«  Bank  or  Citicorp?  Did  it  own 
stock  In  Pullman,  whoae  Kama  River  plant 
supplied  the  vehkdes  that  would  move  the 
Red  Army  in  the  takeover  of  Afghanistan? 

A  TBUMCATSB  VOW 

That  the  protesters  luive  not  been  much 
interested  in  these  connections  is  an  omis- 
sion that  cannot  be  laid  merely  to  inconsist- 
ency. It  is  a  reflection,  rather,  of  a  truncat- 
ed view  of  the  moral  universe,  and  it  should 
be  apparent  after  a  while  that  all  the  dram- 
aturgy over  South  Africa— the  clamorous  in- 
sistence that  raises  this  Issue  above  all 
others— does  not  mark  the  presence  of 
moral  ccmvictlon.  It  conceals,  instead,  a 
want  of  confidence  about  the  grounds  of 
moral  Judgment,  and  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating our  attention  is  precisely  to  direct 
our  critical  gaae  to  questions  that  are  safely 
distant  from  our  own  Uvea.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  19Sa.  the  StudenU  of  George- 
town University  were  encountering  the 
exotic  figure  of  Mother  Theresa.  She  was. 
quite  evidently,  a  stranger  to  their  moral 
codea,  and  for  that  reason  her  remarks  cut 
directly  into  their  Uvea.  To  the  oocaakKial 
sound  of  remote,  popping  champagne  corks, 
she  urged  young  men  and  women  "to  love 
each  other  with  a  clean  heart"  and  "give 
yourselves  to  each  other  a  virgin  heart." 
Her  presence  also  recaUed  her  moving  pleas 
for  the  victims  of  abortion.  At  Amherst  no 
attention  was  directed  to  the  ahmtion  clinic 
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Just  a  mile  down  the  road  or  to  the  role  of 
the  College  In  guiding  its  students  toward 
thcM  operations.  That  would  have  raised 
vexing  disputes  about  the  taktaw  of  human 
life,  about  the  small  klllln«i  that  may  have 
taken  place  doae  to  tbe  CoUege.  at  the  In- 
sistenoe  of  those  who  were  now  assembled 
to  receive  their  degrees  and  offer  their  Judg- 
ments to  the  world  for  its  better  ordertng.* 


IN  B4EMORYOP  8UZETTE 
TAPPER 


HON.  OAUIMNE  SCHNEIDER 

or  BHODs  isuura 
m  TBI  HOUSE  or  BSPmaSBirTATlVB 

Friday,  June  i.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
forward-looking  politics  lost  one  of  its 
most  committed  and  effective  propo- 
nento  on  May  1.  when  Suaette  Tapper 
died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhace.  For  20 
years  Suzette  applied  her  wit  and 
wisdom  to  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
for  women,  environmental  protection, 
and  the  increased  use  of  renewable 
energy.  Her  career  is  an  emblon  of  the 
efforts  of  the  1060's  and  l»70's  to 
create  a  Just.  safe,  and  sustainable  so- 
ciety. 

She  began  woiking  in  the  early 
1960's  as  an  organizer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  Illinois,  where 
she  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 
passage  of  the  first  niinots  Judicial 
reform  law.  She  married  her  husband. 
David,  in  1966  in  the  h<»ne  of  Sam 
Witwer.  on  whose  Senate  rampaign 
she  was  woi4cing  at  the  time.  When 
they  moved  to  New  York.  Suzette 
began  organizing  for  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women.  She  came  up 
with  the  idea  for  a  green  T-shirt  with 
the  text  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment printed  on  the  front— a  T-shirt 
classic  that  raised  money  and  con- 
sciousness. 

Suzette  organized  more  than  politi- 
cal ««»mpaignK  during  this  period.  She 
coproduced  three  of  David's  documen- 
tary films.  The  last,  "Bound  for  Free- 
dom." the  story  of  two  British  boys 
who  were  indentured  servants  until 
the  age  of  21.  The  film,  which  at- 
tempted to  break  through  racial  blind- 
ers to  reveal  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
was  shown  on  network  television. 

No  one  as  committed  as  Suaette  was 
to  poUUcs  could  avoid  Washington  for- 
ever, and  in  1976  she  moved  to  Wash- 
ixigton  to  work  as  an  organizer  for 
Zero  Population  Growth.  She  moved 
over  to  Environmental  Action  next 
year,  where  she  concentrated  on  mobi- 
lizing local  environmental  activism. 
Suzette's  appetite  for  political  chal- 
lenges carried  over  into  the  rest  of  her 
life.  In  spite  of  a  severe  asthma  condi- 
tion. Suzette  decided  to  learn  to  scuba 
dive  while  at  Environmental  Action. 
She  took  lessons,  passed  her  exam, 
and  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  depths  that 
no  one  else  In  her  position  would  even 
have  dreamed  of. 
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Suaette's  work  at  Bnvlraimental 
Action  led  her  into  the  movement  to 
devd<q>  renewable  enfergy,  and  in  1960 
she  moved  to  Solar  LoMiy.  True  to 
form,  SuMfcte  took  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult challenges.  She  lobUed  tor  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Enngy  Couseiva- 
tltm  Bank,  which  would  enable  low- 
income  people  to  borrow  the  money  to 
make  scdarand  conservation  improve- 
ments in  their  homes,  and  the  passive 
solar  tax  aiedit.  whldi  would  stimulate 
the  use  of  ^e  most  coct-eff ectlve  scdar 
technology;  Thanks  in  large  measure 
to  Suaette's  persistenoe,  the  Sidar 
Bank  will  begin  operating  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  that 
Suaette's  actual  lobbying  was  the  ex- 
perience and  good  Judgment  she 
brou^t  to  planning  Solar  Lobby  strat- 
egy. In  a  world  of  headrtrong.  hyper- 
kinetic lobbyists,  Suaette  was  the  voice 
of  planning.  She  knew  that  organiza- 
tions with  limited  resources  must  use 
their  time  carefully.  And  she  loved  to 
talkpoUtici. 

Suzette's  children,  Seth  and  Owm, 
are  probably  already  brtUiant  political 
strategists  because  Suaette  did  not 
stop  planning  when  she  left  the  office. 
She  talked  to  her  children  for  hours 
about  political  intrigue.  Seth  and 
Owen  may  already  know  more  than 
they  want  to  know  about  the  power 
plays  of  American  polittcs. 

The  thread  that  runs  through  all 
Suzette's  activities  is  her  desire  to 
make  ordiluuy  people  aware  of  their 
political  lights  and  responsibilities. 
Her  most  recent  projects  at  Solar 
Lobby  were  to  revamp  the  activist  net- 
work and  to  strengthen  local  involve- 
ment in  the  Solar  Political  Action 
Committea 

When  someone  dies,  we  always  ask 
ourselves  what  that  poaon  would  like 
us  to  do  in  her  memory.  Well.  Suzette 
took  care  of  that.  When  the  Solar 
Lobby  was  cleaning  out  her  desk,  they 
found  a  familiar  political  button, 
yellow  letters  on  a  purple  background: 
"Don't  Mourn.  Organise!"* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  TRICENTEN- 
NIAL  TEAR  OF  GERMAN  SET- 
TLEMENT IN  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 
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cause  I  am  half  German.  I  feel  a  tpe- 
dal  sense  of  exdtonent  and  pride  at 
this  occasion.  The  long,  happy  history 
of  German  settlement  in  America  is 
indeed  a  cause  for  celebration,  and 
also  presents  an  important  oKwrtuni- 
ty  for  all  Americans  to  reflect  on  the 
tangible  and  intangible  benefits  our 
emxairy  has  derived  f rtnn  all  of  its  im- 
migrants, and  German-Americans  in 
particular. 

Germans  began  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  in  the  17th  century.  In 
the  postoolonial  period.  Germany  con- 
tributed more  immigrants  than  any 
ottier  country— over  6.9  million  be- 
tween 1820  and  1970.  That  is  an  aston- 
istadng  15  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  Immigrants  to  America.  German  imr 
migrants  tended  to  settle  in  the  loca- 
tions of  greatest  opportunity  in  this 
country,  and  began  immediately  to 
lend  their  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
building  the  modem  Nation.  New 
York  City,  the  port  of  entry  for  most 
immigrants,  always  contained  the  larg- 
est urban  German  concentration.  But 
the  large  cities  of  the  Midwest  were  to 
become  the  most  characteristically 
German  environments.  In  America's 
vast  rural  areas.  German  farmers  were 
aoumg  the  best  and  most  productive  in 
the  country. 

Germans  in  America  duplicated  the 
dass,  religious,  and  regional  divisions 
of  their  homeland  but  managed  also  to 
retain  an  essential  oiltural  unity.  The 
transfer  of  diversity  to  their  new 
homeland  assured  German-Americans 
a  new  culture  which  fostered  achieve- 
moit  and  upward  mobility.  Over  the 
years  German  immigrants  have  been 
(me  of  the  groups  most  easily  assimi- 
lated into  American  life  while  continu- 
ing to  retain  and  share  their  rich  her- 
itage, and  economic,  political,  scientif- 
ic and  cultural  insights. 

All  AmeHcans  continue  to  admire 
the  skiUs.  diligence,  thrift,  and  family 
strength  of  German-Americans  that 
characterized  their  earliest  predeces- 
sors in  this  country.  In  this  300th  year 
of  German  settlement,  I  Join  with  all 
German-Americans  and  my  friends  in 
the  Concordia  Society,  in  the  pride 
they  feel  in  their  long  and  fruitful  his- 
tory in  America.  Her  future  is  made 
brighter  by  the  presence  of  her 
German  sons  and  daughters.* 


OF  comncnciTT 
ni  THs  aonsB  or  i 


'ATivas 

Fridav.  June  3, 19t3 

•  Mr.  R^fTCHFORD.  Mr.  ^)eaker, 
the  members  of  the  Concordia  Society 
Germany-American  Club  of  Water- 
bury,  Com.  in  my  district.  wiU  be 
gathering  on  June  18  to  celebrate  a 
momentouB  occasion— 300  years  of 
Gterman  settlement  in  America.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  1983  has  been  desig- 
nated the  "Tricentennlal  Anniversary 
Year  of  German  Settlement  in  Amer- 
ica" by  Presidential  proclamation.  Be- 


ACID  RAIN'S  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES:  COAL  BONERS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WEST  VntGIHIA 
IH  THE  HOnSC  OF  REPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  well 
over  two  centuries,  the  growth  and 
proiverlty  of  the  United  States  has 
been  fueled  by  the  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can coal  miners  who  risked  their  lives 
to  bring  what  we  in  coal  country  refer 
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to  as  "Bladt  Gold"  out  of  the  ground 
and  Into  the  hcmies.  factmles.  steel 
mills,  powerplants,  and  railroad  boil- 
ers. 

For  nearly  a  decade— under  the 
slogan  "An  injury  to  one  is  an  injury 
to  aU"— the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  fought  to  extend  vatltm 
protection  to  coal  miners  and  their 
families.  Safer  working  conditions, 
benefits  from  the  Bimcsk  Lung  Act  and 
fairer  wages  have  all  come  about 
through  the  leadership  and  dedicated 
work  of  the  UMWA. 

Today,  however,  the  mineworkers 
are  striving  to  save  Jobs:  an  ever  de- 
creasing commodity  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. With  over  33-percent  unonployed 
in  the  industry  today,  the  Q>ecter  of 
an  add  rain  cmtrol  program  bom  out 
of  political  expediency  lies  ominously 
over  the  dreams  and  goals  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  labor  force  and  threatens  to 
further  increase  their  number  on  the 
unemployment  rolls. 

"Coal  miners  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  environmental  issues  because 
we  woik  in  the  most  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous environment  on  Earth." 
UMWA  President  Rich  Trumka  said 
recently.  Existing  in  such  an  area— 
woiking  and  raising  their  families  in 
the  coal  producing  regions  of  this 
country— indeed  requires  the 
mineworkers  to  be  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  fol- 
lowing is  a  column  authored  by  the 
imion's  president  and  printed  in  the 
Beckley  (West  Virginia)  Post  Herald. 

[From  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post  Herald. 

June  1. 19831 

Betord  the  Acm  R4ni  Scakb 

(By  Richard  L.  Trumka) 

Five  hundred  years  ago  everyone  knew 
that  the  sun  circled  the  earth.  Oalieleo  even 
faced  excommunication  for  expressing  his 
theory  that  the  sun  was  the  center  of  the 
solar  system.  A  few  years  later,  people 
began  to  question  the  fact  that  the  earth 
was  the  hub  of  the  universe.  Then  we 
learned  the  truth. 

That  is  the  native  of  scientific  progress— 
from  false  certainty  to  questioning,  to  new 
and  more  accurate  knowledge.  On  the  sul>- 
ject  of  acid  deposition,  the  XJJ8.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  a 
numl)er  of  reputable  atmospheric  scientists 
have  moved  from  the  first  stage  to  the 
second,  and  all  of  us  should  be  grateful. 

(Current  scientific  knowledge  is  over- 
wheliningly  uncertain..  We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  increasing  acidity.  We  do  not  even 
know  that  acidity  is  increasing.  We  do  not 
know  what  level  of  acidity  is  "normaL"  We 
do  not  fully  understand  the  relative  contri- 
bution of  natural  and  man  made  sources  of 
acidity.  And.  deqiite  propaganda,  we  do  not 
know  if  local  or  long  distance  sources  of  pol- 
lution are  more  important.  Significantly,  a 
study  released  in  April  by  The  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  one  by  a 
Washington  University  professor  issued  in 
May.  stress  the  relative  importance  of  local 
sources. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  we 
know.  We  know  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  acid  rain  affects  human  health.  We 
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know  that  the  nine  New  Bnglanden  who 
want  to  tichtcn  pidlutlon  amtrols  In  the 
ml  iiput  want  to  eaie  them  at  home.  We 
know  that  Amertean  poUution  controls  are 
■trietcr  than  thoae  In  Canada.  We  know 
thaJt  the  wont  ain^  polluter  in  N<Hth 
America  it  Canada's  Sudbury  anelter.  And 
we  know  that  the  area  moat  affected  by 
ezccM  addtty  in  North  America  surrounds 
that  Sudbury  iiHtallatlon. 

Ami  that  la  only  part  of  our  knowledce. 
Weknow  that  the  level  of  addlty  historical- 
ly has  varied.  AceaoM  Icebergs  reveal 
hicher  add  eontent  than  we  now  have.  The 
same  was  true  of  17th  century  Paris.  We 
know  that  add  levels  never  have  been  meas- 
ured eaastatcntly  over  a  long  enough  period 
to  determine  If  significant  changes  have 
taken  place.  We  know  that  IF— a  very  big 
IF— uttUty  fm!tt*«~  are  a  major  cause  of 
ralnfaU  addity.  the  problem  is  self-oorrect- 
Ing  because  of  provisions  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  The  U8EPA  recently  reported  that 
rmisslniM  of  sulfur  dioxide  declined  by  37 
percent  from  1975  to  IMl.  And.  as  new 
power  plants— which  must  meet  even  more 
stringent  irtfl"*'"^  r^pimr*  older  ones, 
that  mooeas  will  accelerate. 

Most  of  all.  we  know  that  add  rain  con- 
trols will  have  severe  economic  and  employ- 
ment ImpacU  in  the  Midwest  and  parts  of 
Appalaehla.  The  17.8.  Department  of  Energy 
recently  iithnati^  that  SO  to  7S  percent  of 
the  emtaslans  reductions  mandated  by  the 
proposals  would  be  achieved  by  substituting 
low  sulfur  coal  for  high  sulfur  coal.  If  this 
fuel  switching  occurs.  40.000-W.OOO  coal  in- 
dustry employees  could  lose  their  jobs.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  mining  Job  losses. 
wiMiy  thousand  more  workers  in  related  in- 
dustries and  in  the  service  sector  would  be 
affected.  These  Job  losses  would  occur  in 
areas  of  the  country  that  already  suffer 
from  near  depression-level  unemployment 
ratea. 

The  total  economic  cost  to  the  coal  mining 
states  that  would  be  affected  would  be  be- 
tween three  and  six  billion  dollars.  The 
sodal  costs  would  be  incalculable.  Moreover, 
the  problems  created  would  not  be  short 
term.  Many  rnintny  communities  would 
never  recover,  they  would  become  ghost 
towns.  Meanwhile,  the  energy  independence 
that  Is  within  our  grasp  never  would  occur. 
Instead,  we  would  continue  to  mortgage  our 
future  to  unstable  and  expensive  foreign 
sources  of  energy. 

Finally,  we  know  that  the  propaganda 
being  Issued  by  organlzaUons  devoted  to 
add  rain  controls  has  been  a  disservice  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Statca.  The  people 
and  organtetions  that  have  issued  this 
propaonda  are  using  unJustiflaUe  scare 
tactics.  These  are  reminiscent  of  the  claims 
some  years  ago  that  I^ke  Erie  already  was 
dead  and  gcme.  irretrievaUe.  because  of  pol- 
lution. TeU  that  to  the  people  enjoying 
Lake  Erie's  many  beautiful  beaches  today. 

More  than  enough  heat  has  been  shed. 
Now  it's  time  to  spread  some  light* 
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this  Nation  by  thoae  who  serve  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  22nd  Air  Force, 
the  control  center  for  airlift  oper- 
ations around  half  the  globe. 

The  22d  Air  Force,  whose  headquar- 
ters has  been  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
In  my  congressional  district  since  July 
1. 1958.  is  one  of  two  combat-ready  air- 
lift arms  of  the  Airlift  Command.  On 
June  10  of  this  year,  the  22d  Air  Force 
will  recognize  its  anniversary  In  Joint 
ceremonies  with  Travis  Air  Force 
Base,  which  is  celebrating  its  40  anni- 
versary. 

A  sUtistlcal  description  of  the  22d 
Air  Force  Is  impressive  indeed.  It  em- 
ploys roughly  38.000  military  and  civil- 
ian perscmnel.  primarily  In  seven 
States  and  the  Philippines.  Moreover, 
it  manages  approximately  370  trans- 
port aircraft  and  support  facilities,  in- 
cluding 70  of  the  world's  Imrgest  air- 
craft, the  C-5A  Galaxy  aircraft. 

The  22d  also  manages  a  versatile  all- 
Jet  cargo  fleet  of  C-141B  Starllfters 
and  C-130  Hercules  aircraft,  which 
can  be  used  to  airlift  troops  and  sup- 
plies throughout  the  world  in  both 
war  and  peace  time  as  needed.  Some  of 
the  aircraft  can  even  be  reconflgurat- 
ed  to  act  as  flying  hospital  wards  to 
evacuate  and  care  for  casualties  in 
emergency  situations. 

Furthermore,  Bftr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
Air  Force  has  an  exemplary  record  of 
respon<Ung  rapidly  and  reliably  to 
world  problems,  and  handling  even  the 
most  difficult  assignments  in  a  superi- 
or fashion.  For  example.  Operation 
Homecoming  was  implemented  by  the 
22d  Air  Force.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  recall.  Operation  Home- 
coming was  the  name  given  to  the  Air 
Force's  plan  to  bring  home  the  Viet- 
nam war  POW's  after  the  United 
States  withdrew  from  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  difficult  and  sensi- 
tive assignment  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  22d 
Air  Force.  I  am  proud  of  the  well 
trained  and  highly  motivated  people 
who  man  the  22d  and  I  am  proud  of  its 
essential  role  in  maintaining  our  Na- 
tion's military  preparedness  and  there- 
by preserving  our  national  security.  I 
salute  the  headquarters  of  the  22d  Air 
Force  and  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  there.* 


SCOTTSDALE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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REGARDING  THE  2STH  ANNIVER- 
8ART  OF  THE  22D  AIR  FORCE 

HON.vicFAZIO 

orcsLiroBiiu 
HI  THE  House  or  BXranSHT  ATIVBS 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  ftieaker.  it  is 
Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  25  years  of  service  to 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

oPAanoMA 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  KKTRnSKTATIVn 

Friday,  June  X  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  oldest  school  in  one  of  otir  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  cities— Scotts- 
dale  High  School  of  Scottsdale.  Aria.— 
graduated  its  last  senior  class  after  60 
years  of  operation.  The  historic 
school's  closing  this  year  marks  the 
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end  of  an  Institution  which  repreaenU 
a  fulfilling  education  and  life  experi- 
ence for  some  10.000  graduates  since 
its  first  class  of  three  graduates  in 
1923.  but  Scottsdale  High  School  will 
be  remembered  for  more  than  its  re- 
warding acadonic  program. 

When  the  school  first  opened  In 
1922.  Scottsdale  was  an  almost  exclu- 
sively rural  community  separated  from 
nearby  Phoenix  by  unpaved  roads. 
fTT»Mi  farms,  and  sparse  economic  ac- 
tivity. Families  sent  their  children  to 
Tempe  Normal  School,  now  know  as 
Arizona  State  University,  for  precol- 
lege  schooling  by  apprentice  teachers, 
for  there  were  no  other  high  schools 
in  the  area  at  the  time.  The  communi- 
ty of  Scottsdale  had  perhaps  a  few 
hundred  residents  then. 

One  longtime  alumnus.  Lester 
Mowry.  who  was  in  the  school's  first  4- 
year  class  of  1927— a  total  of  10  stu- 
dents—recalls that  students  had  to 
carry  their  own  seats  for  class  in  the 
school's  auditorium. 

Sixty  years  later.  Scottsdale  High 
School  remains  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  downtown  section  of  a  city  whose 
streets,  buildings,  and  other  famous 
standing  structures  are  intertwined 
with  the  outskirts  of  the  Phoenix  met- 
ropolitan area,  populated  by  almost  2 
million  people.  The  city  of  Scottsdale. 
one  of  our  country's  biggest  toiuist  at- 
tractions due  to  its  desert  surround- 
ings and  old  West  setting,  has  about 
100.000  residents  and  a  growth-orient- 
ed economy  that  continues  to  foster 
change. 

The  growth  of  Scottsdale  High 
School  over  the  decades  preceded  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the  "Valley  of  the 
Sun."  as  the  major  Influx  of  people 
first  occurred  in  the  1960's.  the  same 
timeframe  Scottsdale  High  was  ex- 
panding into  a  district  system  of  sever- 
al schools.  A  farming  community  was 
beginning  to  turn  into  a  residential 
community,  and  as  the  high  school  ex- 
panded, so  did  the  whole  area. 

As  the  community  expanded,  the 
population  spread  out  along  with 
newer  schools  outside  of  the  down- 
town area  of  Scottsdale.  Because  of  de- 
clining enrollments,  the  local  school 
board  chose  to  close  down  the  historic 
Scottsdale  High,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  this  was  a  difficult  deci- 
sion for  many  of  the  school's  students, 
faculty  and  administration,  and  the 
list  of  accomplished  alumnL 

The  real  tributes  to  Scottsdale  High 
School  will  remain  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  were  associated  with  it,  but 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  the  May  27,  1983, 
news  article.  "Last  Rite:  Scottsdale 
High  aoses  With  Class  of  1983." 
printed  in  the  Ariaona  Republic. 
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[From  the  ATlaona  RqmbUe.  May  27.  IMS] 

Last  RnK  SoonsiMU  Hiaa  Clocbs  With 

Class  or  19n 

(By  waUam  La  Jeunesse) 

SoonsBALK-For    the    Scottsdale    Hi^ 

School  gradiiatJng  daas  of  1983.  there  will 

be  no  homecoming. 

After  00  yean  of  education  and  thousands 
of  memories.  Scottsdale  Hl^  officially  has 
dosed. 

On  Thuracky  night,  an  audienoe  of  2.000 
Jammed  Into  Scottsdale  High  stadium  to 
watch  the  385  seniors  of  the  daas  of  '83 
write  the  final  chapter  to  this  dty's  oldest 
hli^  school.  * 

"I  feel  very  unique  to  be  reoogniaed  and 
remembered."  Ronda  Johnston.  18,  said.  "I 
am  glad  to  graduate  but  sad  because  I  know 
ouiB  Is  the  last  generation  of  so  many  that 
have  passed  throu^  here,  and  I  dmit  want 
the  tradition  to  die. 

"I  always  hoped  that  I  oouM  Mng  my 
kids  here  and  show  them  where  I  wait  to 
high  school  »nd  that  they  oould  go  here. 

"But  the  saddest  thing  is  we  have  no 
homecoming  to  come  home  to." 

The  school  board  voted  Jan.  18  to  dose 
Scottsdale  High  because  of  dedining  enroll- 
ment. 

"Whether  these  buikUncs  stand  or  not. 
Scottsdale  Ogh  will  always  be  with  you."  an 
emotional  Bvelyn  Caakey.  Scottsdale  High 
prindpal.  told  the  graduates. 

It  was  a  bittersweet  ooding  for  the  high 
school,  teachers  and  students.  The  30-acre 
Scottsdale  Bigh  site  is  In  the  center  of 
downtown.  With  a  price  tag  estimated  at  $30 
mUlion.  the  buildings  are  expected  to  be  lev- 
eled to  makt  room  for  an  office  buQding  or 
hotel-convention  c«iter  complex. 

More  than  70  Scottsdale  teachers  and 
about  900  students  will  be  transferred  to  the 
district's  other  four  hig^  adwols  next  falL 

As  for  the  graduates  Thursday  night,  they 
said  they  were  happy  to  graduate  and 
embark  on  new  challenges  tmt  sad  to  see 
their  alma  mater  dose. 

"SHS  was  a  second  h«ne  and  a  place  to 
grow,"  Roxanne  Gentry,  student-body  presi- 
dent, said  fei  her  graduation-ni^t  ^leech. 
"Above  all.  It  was  a  great  education. 

"As  the  closure  lurked  upon  us,  the  truth 
became  dear.  In  five  short  months,  our 
alma  mater  would  cease  to  exist.  We  proud 
seniors  on  this  proud  night  are  feeling  ex- 
dtement.  maturity  and  the  expectations  of 
our  dreams.  So  go,  fellow  classmates,  and 
fulfill  your  dreams." 

Kymberly  Leicht.  the  senior-dass  presi- 
dent, added.  "It  feels  like  the  beginning  of 
my  life,  but  I  know  it  Is  also  an  end. 

"I  know  I  can  never  come  back  ...  to  see 
all  these  friends  again.  Underneath  all  these 
smiles,  there  is  sadness.  SHS  has  been  good 
to  all  of  us." 

The  commencement  address  was  delivered 
by  Mark  Sdharenbroleh.  youth-development 
manager  at  Josten's,  a  ring-marketlns  com- 
pany. 

"The  two  greatest  things  a  parent  can  give 
a  ehOd  is  roots  and  wings,"  Scharenbrolch 
told  the  audience. 

"To  you  parents,"  he  said,  "it  is  time  to  let 
go  of  that  ItUe  hand. 

"To  you  graduates,  always  cherish  your 
family.  To«r  gift  to  them  is  your  honest  ap- 
preciation of  their  love.  When  these  ceremo- 
nies end.  wrap  your  arms  around  them. 
Never  be  embarrassed  to  show  love  for  your 
family." 

The  sdi^ol  band  played  Aaron  Copland's 
Fanfare  f<v  the  Commoo  Man.  which  was 
followed  by  brief  addresses  by  school  board 
Pieddeot  Sue  Doggett  and  Superintendent 
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Phn  Gates,  who  said.  "Goodbye,  good  luck 
and  God  bless."* 


THE  SITUATION  IN 
GUATEMALA— PART  U 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

opwiscoHsni 
nf  TKI  HOUSE  or  BXPRBSEHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
speech  on  Central  America  last 
numth.  President  Reagan  said  that. 
"We  do  not  view  security  assistance  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  shield  for  de- 
mocratization, economic  development, 
and  diplomacy." 

It  is  the  reality  which  lies  behind 
that  shield  in  Central  America,  howev- 
er, that  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  administration's  policies  in  that 
region  and  their  chances  of  success 
over  the  long  run.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  so  than  in  Guatemala. 

The  Reagan  administration  moved 
closer  to  the  Rios  Montt  government 
after  that  regime  came  to  power  In  a 
coup  in  March  1982.  The  United 
States  increased  foreign  assistance  and 
the  Guatemalan  Government  was  al- 
lowed to  purchase  military  equipment 
from  us  for  the  first  time  since  1977. 
The  administration  wants  Congress  to 
approve  $50  million  in  security-related 
aid  for  fiscal  year  1984.  an  increase  of 
about  400  percent. 

The  United  States  improved  rela- 
tions with  Guatemala  despite  credible 
reports  that  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment was  cairylng  out  a  campaign  of 
destruction,  terror,  and  death  against 
Guatemalan  Indians  and  peasants  in 
the  coxmtr^de.  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, for  example,  reported  that  Guate- 
nudan  forces  massacred  more  than 
2.600  Indians  and  peasant  farmers  in  a 
new  counterinsurgency  program 
launched  after  Gen.  Efrain  Rios 
Montt  came  to  power. 

The  brutal  nature  of  the  regime  that 
emerges  from  these  reports  raises 
basic  questions  about  U.S.  policy 
there:  Is  it  in  our  interests  to  support 
a  government  that  makes  war  on  its 
own  people?  Can  such  policy  succeed 
over  the  long  run? 

Two  recent  articles  describe  in  detail 
the  situation  that  exists  behind  the 
administration's  shield  in  Guatemala. 
I  recommend  them  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13. 1983] 
IH  Ambrica's  NAm 


(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

BosTOM,  March  12.— What  follows  is  for 
readers  with  strong  stomachs. 

"We  were  told  again  and  again  of  govern- 
ment soldiers.  In  uniform,  arriving  at  a  vO- 
lage,  rounding  up  men  and  women  and 
shooting  them. 

"But  they  apparently  don't  waste  bullets 
on  children.  They  pick  them  up  by  the  feet 
and  smash  their  heads  against  a  walL  Or 
they  tie  ropes  aroimd  their  necks  and  pull 
them  until  they  are  strangled.  We  heard  of 
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children  being  thrown  in  the  air  and  bayo- 
neted." 

That  is  not  a  description  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Cambodia  years  ago  under  the 
genodde  r^ime  of  Pol  Pot.  It  is  an  account 
of  what  is  being  done  right  now  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala— a  government  that 
has  the  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  account  comes  from  a  New  York 
lawyer,  Stephen  L.  Kass,  who  has  Just  been 
interviewtig  refugees  from  Guatemala.  He 
and  another  specialist  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, Robert  L.  Goldman,  professor  of  lnt«-- 
national  law  at  American  University,  went 
to  southern  Mexico  to  speak  with  refugees 
who  had  recently  crossed  the  l>order. 

Can  such  horror  stories  really  be  true?  I 
asked  Mr.  Kass. 

"WeVere  told  this  kind  of  thing  over  and 
over  along  the  border,"  he  answered.  "We 
were  told  It  by  men.  we  were  told  It  by 
women,  we  were  told  it  by  children— at  dif- 
ferent places,  by  people  who  oould  not  have 
Icnown  each  other." 

The  two  lawyers,  who  were  looking  into 
the  situation  for  the  Americas  Watch  Com- 
mittee, interviewed  refugees  In  Spanish  at 
the  Pacific  Ocean  end  of  the  Mexican-Oua- 
temalan  border.  Then  they  flew  to  airstrips 
in  a  mountainous  jungle  region  to  visit  two 
refugee  camps  a  mile  or  two  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  border. 

Between  SO.OOO  and  80,000  Guatemalan 
peasants  have  fled  across  the  border  in  the 
last  year  or  so.  The  flow  is  continuing— sev- 
eral thousand  have  come  into  organized  ref- 
ugee camps  in  the  last  two  months. 

"We  believe  there  is  a  continuing  pattern 
of  almost  indiscriminate  violence  directed  at 
Indian  peasant  commiuiittes,"  Mr.  Kass 
said.  "Any  village  regarded  by  the  local 
army  commander  as  not  firmly  supportive 
of  government  efforts  to  destroy  subversion 
is  regsjtled  ss  subversive  itself— and.  as 
such,  a  free-fire  zone. 

"It  is  a  level  of  butchery  that  seems  un- 
imaginable but  is  true. 

"When  survivors  from  these  villages  try  to 
live  in  the  hills,  the  army  destroys  their 
crops.  We  heard  that  repeatedly,  again  from 
many  different  pe<wle.  HeUcopters  are  used 
to  patrol  the  tiUable  areas  and  fire  on 
[leople  who  try  to  grow  things. 

"And  In  our  conversations  with  even  the 
poorest  Indians,  they  knew  the  United 
States  supplied  the  helicopters  and  support- 
ed this  government." 

General  Efrain  Rios  Montt  installed  him- 
self as  president  of  Guatemala  in  a  coup  last 
March.  When  President  Reagan  toured 
Latin  America  last  year,  he  met  General 
Rios  MimU  and  rejected  criUdam  of  Guate- 
mala's human  rights  record.  "Frankly."  Mr. 
Reagan  said.  "I'm  inclined  to  believe  they've 
been  getting  a  biun  rap."  The  Administra- 
tion then  announced  that  GuatonaU  would 
be  allowed  to  buy  spare  parts  for  helicopters 
and  aircraft,  after  years  of  onbargo. 

The  reality  of  what  government  forces  do 
in  Guatemala^-or  for  that  matter  the  E3 
Salvador  Army's  continuing  butchery  of  d- 
vilians— contrasts  almost  comically  with  the 
noble  images  President  Reagan  evoked  In 
ssklng  Congress  to  send  more  military  aid  to 
Salvador.  Our  goal  in  Central  America,  he 
said.  Is  "to  replace  poverty  with  develop- 
ment and  dictetorship  with  democracy."  We 
insist  on  a  "legitimate  road  to  power."  not 
rule  "without  the  consent  of  Mm  people." 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  were  candid 
with  the  American  people  about  its  policy  in 
Central  America,  it  would  say  something 
like  this: 
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'The  ■oTCmoMnU  we  rapport  in  Ouate- 
■ad  B  BatnOat  do  not  Uve  up  to  our 
IdM  of  decoDcy.  Tbey  murder 
thalr  o«D  tMlwiii  tai  tatao  numben.  ind  the 
few  rich  tamtally  opprew  the  many  poor. 
r.  thejr  pay  mtle  ■ttentloo  to  our 
wont  even  let  the  Inter- 
I  Red  Ctaa  look  at  Ita  prtaonen.  and 
haa  not  convietad  one  official 
for  the  thouindi  of  nnirdan.  But  they  are 

iIbb.  They  eerve 
and  that  ia  why  we 


The  AaataMnttan  will  not  My  that-te- 
oaaw  fliiHrtfiM  woald  not  itand  for  it  We 
are  not  that  kind  of  people.  We  do  not  want 
meh  horron  wndnnwl  in  our  name:  not 
even  to  put  down  eoBununim— if  the  policy 
would,  which  it  wfU  not 

And  1  wonder  about  Ranald  Reacan. 
There  ia  a  real  poeaiMltty  that  helieilevee 
all  thcae  hypocritical  atatementa  about  how 
central  Aaaerica  would  be  One  if  only  the 
left  it  alone.  U  be  knew  what 
■—if  he  knew  that  children 
were  beinc  murdered— would  lie  actually 
want  to  pay  that  price? 

[From  the  New  Republic  Apr.  II.  IMS! 

Tm  Odih  or  Qvammn  »- TWa  Ifaamwt 

Muaion  or  Rioa  Mmnr'a  Abmt 

(By  Allan  Nairn) 

On  April  90.  IMS.  government  troops  en- 
tered the  viOice  of  Acul  in  Ouatemala's 
northweat  hithlanda  Aocordinc  to  an  eye- 
witneea.  "Hiey  aearched  the  houaes  and 
pulled  the  people  out  and  took  us  to  the 
churchyard.  The  Ueutcnant  walked  up  and 
down,  polnttnc  at  pcoide.  sayinc  theae  will 
go  to  hdl.  theae  wiD  go  to  heaven.  The  ones 
he  aaU  would  CO  to  heU  they  took  out  to  be 
shot  They  tied  them  up  and  kicked  them 
and  gave  them  karate  chops  to  the  throat 
One  soldier  had  a  Mg  knife  and  he  stuck  it 
into  their  genltala  and  iiaiAed  them  on  the 
neck  and  on  the  back.  The  people  were 
crying  and  crosaing  themaelvea.  The  soldiers 
pulled  out  one  boy  and  put  him  up  against 
the  Wg  tree.  They  said  they  were  going  to 
shoot  him  Itecause  he  was  against  the  gov- 
ernment They  took  the  others  to  the  ceme- 
tery with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backa.  They  dug  a  big  ditch  and  lined  them 
up  at  the  edge.  We  all  had  to  come  and 
watch.  The  lieutenant  said  they  were  going 
to  Ite  shot  because  'you  haven't  educated 
your  diUdren.  your  children  are  going 
around  with  scum,  and  that  doesnt  suit  us. 
But  we're  not  going  to  throw  their  bodies  on 
the  roadside.  weYe  Just  going  to  shoot 
them.'  He  said  thia  was  the  new  law  of  Rloe 
Ifontt  They  shot  each  one  with  a  bullet  in 
the  face  from  about  a  meter  away.  Parts  of 
their  taraina  spilled  out  and  scattered  into 
the  ditai."  By  the  end  of  the  day  twenty- 
four  lay  dead,  llie  next  day  the  troops 
killed  twenty-two  more. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  Amnesty 
Inteniational.  at  least  12.000  unarmed  dvU- 
iana  have  died  by  violence  in  Guatemala 
since  im.  Last  year  Amnesty  repmrted  that 
XOOO  had  been  killed  between  July  and 
March  31.  when  General  Etrain  Rioa  Ifontt 
seiwd  power  in  a  military  coup.  By  Decem- 
ber, however,  army  mssssrrfi  had  become 
more  sporadic  and  the  pace  of  guerrilla 
raids  had  slackened.  These  developments 
were  widely  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
government  had  begun  to  curb  human 
rlghta  abuses  and  had  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  guerrillaa. 

The  interpretation  was  wrong  on  both 
counts.  The  number  of  massacres  fell  be- 
the  amy  had  completed  the  first 
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stage  of  a  major  operation  designed  to  de- 
populate the  rural  villages  that  are  the 
guerrillas'  logistical  and  poUtical  baae.  The 
guerrilla's  level  of  aethrity  feU  because  their 
village  support  network  had  been  disruptod. 
During  this  operation.  I  conducted  inter- 
views with  several  doaen  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers In  the  Held,  as  well  as  with  refugees 
and  government  officials.  What  they  said 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  Rios  Ifontt's 
strategy  was  based  on  organiaed  killing,  tor- 
ture, and  bombing  of  unarmed  dviliana-a 
round  of  carnage  that  can  be  expected  to 
resume  as  soon  as  guerrilla  activity  reaches 
a  sufficiently  threatening  leveL  And  far 
from  crushing  the  guerrillas,  the  oounterin- 
surgeney  drive  has  left  their  corps  of  armed 
combatants  esswitially  Intact  whUe  sowing 
bitterness  among  the  peasant  survivors. 

Rios  Ifontt  who  was  trained  in  oounterin- 
surgency  at  Fort  Bragg  and  served  in  197S 
as  director  of  studiea  at  the  Pentagon's 
Inter-American  Defense  College  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  brought  the  Guatemalan  Anny 
back  Into  the  mainstream  of  international 
oounterinsuigency  theory.  General  Romeo 
Lucas  Garcia,  whom  Rios  Ifontt  toppled  in 
the  coup,  had  attempted  to  fight  the  guerri- 
las  with  an  uncoordinated  series  of  rural 
mssssrira  In  the  urban  areas.  Lucas  under- 
took a  campaign  of  assassinatimis  that  de- 
stroyed a  powerful  popular  movement  of 
trade  unionists,  professionals,  clergy,  stu- 
dents, slum  dwellers,  and  moderate  politi- 
cians; he  recklessly  continued  these  highly 
visible  killings  long  after  their  political  ob- 
jective had  been  accomplished.  Besides 
bringing  international  condemnation  of 
Guatemala's  human  rights  abuses.  Lucas's 
actions  actually  Increased  guerrilla 
strength. 

Rios  Ifontt  curtaUed  the  poUtlcally  disas- 
trous urban  assassinations.  He  shifted  to  a 
program  of  centraliwd  planning,  local  and 
International  public  relations,  and,  as  an 
army  strategy  document  put  it  "establish- 
ment of  a  scheme  for  control  of  the  popula- 
tion"—forced  labor  "civil  patroU"  used  for 
road  repair,  surveillance,  and  army-led  mili- 
tary tony*.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  strate- 
gy was  a  series  of  provlnce-by-province 
sweeps  by  msisfrt  troops  to  dear  the  tiny 
mountain  villages  and  to  resettle  much  of 
the  population  In  army-controlled  towns. 
The  sweeps  concentrated  the  killing  In  a  few 
brief  but  fierce  bursts.  After  the  phalanx 
had  run  out  of  villages  in  one  region  and 
moved  on  to  the  next,  it  could  be  said  that 
violence  in  the  first  region  had  diminished 
and  human  rights  Improved.  By  October 
this  claim  could  l>e  made  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

As  the  sweeps  began,  in  the  provinces  of 
Chimaltenango  and  Alta  Verapas  and  Baja 
Verapax.  the  level  of  kUling— the  highest  In 
Guatemalan  history— shocked  even  tradi- 
tionally reserved  elements  of  the  local  es- 
tablishment. "Not  even  the  lives  of  old 
people,  pregnant  women,  or  innocent  chil- 
dren were  respected."  said  Guatemala's 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  a  May  37 
pastoral  letter.  "Never  in  our  history  has  it 
come  to  such  grave  extremes."  In  an  unprec- 
edented series  of  editorials  In  May,  the  con- 
servative El  Grafico,  the  country's  leading 
newspaper,  stated:  "Massacres  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  .  .  .  How  is  it  possible 
to  behead  an  ft-  and  9-year-old 
child?  ...  We  do  not  deserve  aid  as  long  as 
this  keeps  occtirring." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  SUtes  Em- 
basoy  was  assuring  visitors  that  human 
rights  conditions  had  dramatically  improved 
and  that  if  abuses  were  occurring  they  were 
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contrary  to  policy.  By  way  of  proof,  they 
distributed  ooples  of  the  army's  "Code  of 
Conduct  Toward  the  ClvO  Population." 
twelve-point  guide  to  oounterinsuriiency  eti- 
quette that  admoniahea  aoldtars  not  to  "fUrt 
or  take  libertlea  with  the  women."  and  to 
"show  special  affection  and  respect  for  the 
aged  and  children." 

On  May  34  Rios  lionU  sH  the  stage  for 
the  sweeps  through  Quiche  and  Huehueten- 
ango.  the  provinoes  with  the  heavtaat  guer- 
rilla activity,  by  announcing  that  he  would 
grant  amnesty  to  aU  guerrillas  and  collabo- 
rators who  turned  themselves  in  lief <»e  July 
1.  After  the  amnesty  had  expired,  and  rcsl- 
denU  of  a  village  believed  to  be  collaborat- 
ing with  the  gunrillas  would  be  considered 
fair  game.  On  June  M  Rioa  Ifontt  declared 
on  television  that  "today  we  are  going  to 
begin  a  merciless  struggle."  and  issued  a 
decree  that  ordered  all  men  age  18  to  30  to 
present  themselves  for  military  service.  The 
decree  stated  that  the  army  would  "proceed 
with  a  vigorous  and  firm  military  action  to 
annihIlBt*  the  rabveralon  that  has  not  un- 
derstood the  good  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment" 

According  to  soldiers  and  officers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  action  last  July,  August  and 
September,  the  sweeps  were  directed  not  at 
armed  guerrillas  but  at  civilians  in  villages 
suspected  of  guerrilla  collaboration.  Rkis 
Montt  had  outlined  the  rationale  in  a  May 
17  interview.  "The  problem  of  the  war."  he 
explained,  "is  not  Just  a  question  of  who  is 
shooting.  For  each  one  who  is  shooting, 
there  are  ten  working  behind  him." 

According  to  Ueutenant  Romero  Sierra, 
who  commands  a  30-man  patrol  base  at  Ia 
Perla.  a  northwest  highlands  plantation,  the 
sweeps  were  directed  from  the  top.  Field 
commanders  like  Sierra  receive  their  orders 
through  a  chain  of  command  which  places 
only  three  steps— the  minister  of  defense, 
the  army  chief  of  staff,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
provincial  capital— between  themselves  and 
Rios  Montt  The  commander  received  dally 
orders  from  the  colonel,  and  maintain 
hourly  radio  contact  with  his  headquarters. 
"I  advise  him  that  'I'm  going  to  TutsuhO 
with  twenty  men.'  He  knows  everything.  Ev- 
erything Is  controlled."  All  field  actions 
must  be  reported  in  the  commanders'  daUy 
"diary  of  operations,"  which  is  reviewed  and 
criticised  In  monthly  face-to-face  evalua- 
tions. "We're  on  a  very  short  leash."  Sierra 
said. 

Sierra,  who  directed  the  sweeps  through 
his  patrol  area  of  20  square  Idlometers  and 
10.000  people,  told  me  that  thousands  of  ci- 
vilians were  displaced  but  that  "in  the  time 
I've  been  here  [two-and-a-half  months]  no 
subversives  have  fallen.  Lots  of  unarmed 
people,  women  refugees,  but  we  havent  had 
actual  combat  with  guerrillas." 

Each  patrol  officer,  after  describing  the 
success  of  his  sweep,  would  casualty  point  to 
this  local  mountain  and  say  that  50  to  75 
guerrilla  combatanU  were  still  at  large. 
Lieutenant  Sierra  estimated  that  70  guerril- 
las were  moving  In  the  mountains  immediat- 
ley  surrounding  La  Perla.  "There  are  lots  of 
them  around  here,"  said  Miguel  Raimtmdo, 
a  sergeant  in  NebaJ.  a  medium-siaed  army- 
occupied  town  south  of  La  Perla.  "It's  hard 
to  fight  them.  There  are  about  300  of 
them— the  onea  who  fight" 

Just  outside  NebaJ,  more  than  3JMW  peas- 
ants had  been  resettled  on  an  army  airitrip. 
"They  didnt  want  to  leave  voluntarily."  ex- 
plained Felipe,  a  corporal  who  manned  the 
50-caUber  machine  gun  that  domlnat.»d  the 
town  tmm  the  church  belfry.  "The  govern- 
ment put  out  a  call  that  they  would  have 
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one  nw^  to  turn  thftntfl—  in.  So  now 
the  army  is  ih  charge  of  goinc  (o  get  an  the 
peoNe  fri»  «I1  theae  vQlaiea." 

Sergeant  Miguel  Ratannndo.  irito  was 
guanUng  a  group  of  Kl  siisiwrtad  guerrilla 
ooUaboratora  (which  tawtaided  73  ddldren 
and  43  woman),  said.  "The  problem  is  that 
atanoat  all  the  village  peoidc  arc  guerriUaa." 
According  to  camp  recorda.  these  peasanU 
had  been  rounded  up  in  army  sweepa 
through  ths  villages  of  ^^Jolam.  SalquO 
Grande.  TJfdom,  Parxamoa  Chlqufto.  Paob, 
VixaJ.  Quejchip.  and  Xepium.  Sergeant  Jose 
Angel,  who  commands  a  4IMnan  platoon 
based  at  La  Perla.  explatawd  the  prooedure. 
"Beftm  we  get  to  the  viUace.  we  talk  with 
the  soldiers  kbout  what  they  should  do  and 
what  they  shouldn't  do.  Tbey  all  dtaeusa  it 
so  they  hav*  it  in  their  mlnda.  We  coordi- 
nate it  flrat— we  ask.  what  is  our  mission?" 

AooonUng  to  Joa«  AngA  "One  patnd 
enters  the  village  from  one  point  ofi  an- 
other side  abother  patrol  enteia.  We  go  in 
before  dawi^  because  everyone  Is  steeping. 
If  we  come  in  broad  dayliilit  they  get 
scared,  they  see  it's  the  army,  and  they  run 
because  they  know  the  army  is  coming  to 
get  them." 

The  army  has  a  policy  about  such  behav- 
ior. "The  people  who  are  dotaig  thin«i  out- 
side the  UW  ran  away."  the  sergeant  said. 
"But  the  peaple  who  arent  doing  anything, 
they  stay."  lU  said  he  had  seen  eaaea  where 
"loU  of  them  ran.  most  of  a  viUace.  They 
ran  because  they  knew  the  army  was 
coming." 

Miguel  Ralmundo  dted  three  cases  where 
vUlaged  fled  en  masse.  "AU  the  villages 
around  her%  like  Salquil.  Palob,  or  here  in 
Sumal.  they  have  a  horn  and  there's  a  vO- 
lager  who  watches  the  road.  If  the  soldleta 
come,  he  blews  the  horn.  It's  a  signaL  they 
all  go  runnia«." 

For  the  soldiers,  the  killing  of  fleeing,  un- 
armed dvill«ns  has  become  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine. I  asked  Felipe,  the  Ncbal  corporal,  how 
the  vlllagera  react  when  the  troops  arrive. 

"They  flee  from  their  homes.  They  run 
for  the  mountain." 
"And  what  do  you  do?" 
"Some  we  capture  alive  and  others  we 
can't  capture  alive.  When  they  run  and  go 
into  mountains  that  obligates  one  to  kill 
them." 
"Why?" 

"Because  they  might  be  guerrillas.  If  they 
don't  run.  the  army  Is  not  going  to  kill 
them.  It  will  protect  them." 

"Among  those  you  have  to  kill,  what  kind 
of   people   are   tbey?   Are   they   men   or 
women?" 
"At  times  men.  at  times  women." 
"In  which  villages  has  this  happened?" 
"Oh.  it's  happened  in  lots  of  than.  In 
Acul.    Salquil,    Sumal    Chlqulto.    Sumal 
Grande." 

"In  those  villages,  about  how  many  people 
did  you  kilir" 
"Not  many,  a  few." 

"More  thkn  ten?  More  than  twenty?  More 
than  a  hundred?" 
"Oh  no.  ribout  twenty." 
"In  each  Village?" 

"Tea.  of  course.  It's  not  many.  More  than 
that  were  captured  aUve." 

Jose  An*  1.  the  sergeant  at  Ia  Peria,  re- 
called a  similar  experience  in  the  village  of 
Chumansaa  in  the  province  of  Quesalten- 
ango.  "When  we  went  in.  the  people  scat- 
tered." he  said.  "We  had  no  choice  but  to 
shoot  at  Chem.  We  killed  some.  .  .  .  Oh. 
about  ten.  no  more.  Moat  of  them  got 
away." 

Aocordlnt  to  accounts  fnmi  soldiers  and 
survlvoia.  the  army  follows  a  consistent 
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atsp-by-ctep  prooedure  after  entering  a  vil- 
late.  First  Sergeant  Jose  Angel  explained. 
"We  go  into  a  village  and  take  the  people 
out  of  their  houaea  and  search  the  houses." 
Among  the  Items  the  soldiers  look  for  are 
■uspldously  large  stCMcks  of  grain  or  beans. 
The  army  takes  what  it  can  use  and  burns 
the  rest  Next  he  said.  "Tou  ask  informers 
who  are  the  ones  that  are  doing  things, 
thlnsi  outside  the  law.  And  that's  when  you 
round  up  the  collaborators.  And  the  collabo- 
rators—you question  them,  interrogate 
tfyw,  get  them  to  speak  the  truth.  Who 
have  they  been  talking  to?  Who  are  the 
onea  who  have  been  coming  to  the  village  to 
speak  with  them?" 

The  interrogations  are  generally  conduct- 
ed in  the  village  square  with  the  entire  pop- 
ulation looking  on.  I  asked  Jose  Angel  how 
he  questioned  people.  He  replied.  "Beat 
thftff  to  make  them  tell  the  truth,  hurt 
utdtt* 
"With  what  methods?" 
"This  one.  like  this  [he  wraps  his  hands 
around   his   neck   and   makes  a  choking 
sound].  More  or  less  hanging  them." 
"With  vrtiat?" 

"With  a  lasso.  Each  soldier  has  his  lasso." 
The  day  before.  In  NebaJ,  an  infantayman 
who  was  itaTy<<"g  over  the  bodies  of  four 
guerrillas  who  had  been  executed  a  few 
hours  before  demonstrated  the  interroga- 
tion technique  he  had  learned  in  "(Tobra," 
an  army  oounterinsurgency  course  for  field 
troopa.  '"He  them  like  this,"  he  said,  "Ue 
the  hands  behind,  run  the  cord  here 
[around  the  neck]  and  press  with  a  boot  [on 
the  ehestl.  Knot  it  and  make  a  tourniquet 
with  a  stii^  and  when  they're  dying  you 
give  it  another  twist  and  you  ask  them 
ffg^,  and  if  they  still  don't  want  to  answer 
you  do  it  again  untU  they  talk."  According 
to  sergeants  and  infantrymen  of  NebaJ  and 
La  Perla.  the  tourniquet  is  the  most 
common  interrogation  technique.  Live 
iMirlal  and  multilation  by  machete  are  also 
used. 

The  director  of  an  ambulance  squad  in 
one  of  Guatemala's  largest  provinces  said 
that  roughly  80  percent  of  the  bodies  recov- 
ered by  his  unit  have  their  bands  tied 
behind  their  backs  and  show  signs  of  stran- 
gulation. The  tXKlies  are  usually  naked  and 
have  been  finished  off  by  5.56  millimeter 
bullets  (the  kind  used  in  the  army's  assault 
rifles)  fired  at  close  range  into  the  chest  or 
by  punctiure  wounds  to  the  nedc  generally 
consisting  of  four  Intersecting  slices,  charac- 
teristic of  the  army's  four-flanged  bayonet 
The  soldiers  said  they  expect  those  they 
question  to  provide  specific  information, 
such  as  the  names  of  vlllageis  who  have 
talked  with  or  given  food  to  guerrillas.  FaU- 
ure  to  do  so  implies  guUt,  and  brings  imme- 
diate Judgment  and  action.  "Almost  every- 
one In  the  villages  Is  a  coUat>orator,"  said 
Sergeant  Miguel  Ralmundo.  "They  don't 
say  anything.  They  would  rather  die  than 
talk." 

When  I  asked  Miguel  Ralmundo  about  the 

interrogation  method,  he  replied:  "We  say, 

if  you  tell  us  where  the  guerrillas  are,  the 

army  won't  kill  you. ...  If  they  collaborate 

with  the  army,  we  don't  do  anything." 

"And  if  they  don't  say  anything?" 

"Well,  then  they  say,  if  you  kill  me.  kill 

me— because  I  don't  know  anything,'  and  we 

know  they're  guerrillas.  They  prefer  to  die 

rather  than  say  where  the  companeros  are." 

According  to  Sergeant  Jose  Angel,  it  Is 

common  for  suspected  collaborators  to  be 

pointed  out,  questioned,  and  executed  aU  on 

the  same  day.  Explaining  how  he  extracted 

information  so  quiddy,  he  said.  "Well,  they 
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dont  talk  like  that  voluntarily.  Tou  Just 
have  to  subdue  them  a  llttte  to  make  them 
9eak  the  truth." 

After  the  interrogations  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  patrol  leader  makes  a  speech  to 
the  survivors  gathered  in  the  village  square. 
"We  tell  the  people  to  change  the  road 
they  are  on,  because  the  road  they  are  on  is 
bad."  said  Jose  AngeL  "If  they  dont  change. 
th«e  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  kill  them." 
"So  you  kill  them  on  the  spot?" 
"Tes.  sure.  If  they  dont  want  the  good, 
there's  nothing  more  to  do  but  bomb  their 
houses." 

Jose  Angel  said  he  had  participated  in  op- 
erations of  this  kind  in  the  provinoes  of 
SololA  and  Quezaltenango  In  whidi  more 
than  500  people  were  killed.  He  and  other 
soldiers  said  that  smaller  villages  are  de- 
stroyed with  Spanish.  Israeli,  and  n.&-made 
grenades.  Boxes  of  these  grenades  could  be 
seen  stacked  In  the  NebaJ  ammunlticm 
dump.  The  soldiers  said  they  also  used  a  3.5- 
inch  UA-made  shoulder-held  recoOless 
rocket  that  was  designed  as  an  antitank 
weapon  but  is  effecUve  against  people  and 
straw  huts.  At  the  La  Peria  headquarters, 
(me  such  launcher  was  sitting  next  to  boxes 
of  "explosive  proJectQe"  rockets  from  the 
Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant 

¥oT  larger  operations.  Joae  Angel  said,  pa- 
trols called  in  army  planes  and  helioopters 
to  bomb  the  villages.  The  hdk»pters  are 
U.S.-manufactured  Hueys  and  Jet  Rangers. 
(Unto  January  1983,  when  the  State  De- 
partment rescinded  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's 1977  ban,  the  sale  of  spare  parts  for 
the  helicopters  had  been  withheld  on 
human  rights  groimds.)  The  bombs  indude 
U&-made  50-kilogram  Ml/OlAs.  twdve  of 
which  were  stacked  in  the  base  munitions 
dump  in  NebaJ.  Jose  Angel  said  he  had  seen 
such  bombs  dropped  from  Huey  hdlcopters 
in  Pujujil  <uid  the  surrounding  cantons  in 
SoloU.  The  smbulance  squad  leader  dted 
six  cases  In  his  province  where  survivors 
told  of  being  bombed  from  planes  and  from 
blue  and  white  (the  color  of  the  Jet  Rang- 
ers) helicopters.  He  said  he  had  oboerved 
craters,  shattered  houses,  and  trees  marked 
with  heavy  shrapnel.  On  December  8.  at  the 
graduation  ceranonies  of  the  Military  Avia- 
tion School,  the  army  gave  h  public  demon- 
stration of  bombing  from  Huey  helicopters. 
The  American  Emhssny  would  neither 
confirm  nor  d«iy  that  UJ5.  helicopters  were 
being  used  for  bombing,  but  a  smior  diplo- 
mat said  that  if  they  were,  it  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  U.8.  intent  "If  you're  engaged 
in  a  war,  you  bomb  and  you  strafe,"  the  offi- 
cial said.  "If  you  have  a  fort  you've  got  to 
take  out  you  save  lives.  That's  what  we  did 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  H." 

Some  Guatemalan  officers  contend  that 
although  helicopters  are  widely  used  for 
bombing,  they  are  of  greater  tactical  impor- 
tance for  surprise  entry.  "When  you  go  In 
on  foot"  said  Ueutenant  Osar  Bonilla.  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  villagers  resettled  at 
the  NebaJ  airstrip,  "they  see  the  patrol 
three  kilometers  away  and  know  you're 
coming.  But  with  air  tranvort  you  land  dif- 
ferent unite  in  the  area.  aU  the  unite  dose 
In  rapidly,  and  the  people  cant  go  running 
away." 

BonUla  said  that  this  type  of  operation 
could  only  be  executed  by  several  helioop- 
tera  at  once.  "With  Just  one  helic(K>ter  you 
scare  them  away  and  there's  no  control." 
The  United  Stetes'  refusal  to  seU  spare 
parte  had  grounded  much  of  the  fleet  so 
Lieutenant  Bcmllla  was  encouraged  by  re- 
porte  that  the  Reagan  Administration  was 
font«««*'Hng  a  change  in  policy.  "That  would 
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be  vanAerfol."  be  nM.  "With  alz  iMlleop- 
tm.  for  T**.  Um  ■Irtarae  troopa  would 
land  wH  at  onee  before  they  oould  make  a 
nove.  The  nleeat.  the  ideal,  the  draam. 
woold  be  a  nnpiiee:  mddenly.  po«!  Helloop- 
ten  with  trooper  As  he  voke.  he  made  ma- 
ehlne'«iin  nolwe  and  waved  hli  Qalll  toward 
the  refmee  ahaeks.  "Tk.  ta,  ta.  ta.  tal  All  at 
once  troai  the  aid  Pow!  No  eeeape  routes. 
That  would  be  idcaL" 

The  day  betote  this  oonvenatitm.  a  peas- 
ant fuBUy  bi  Boollla's  camp,  interviewed  in 
their  alMck  outside  the  view  of  stddlUB.  de- 
scribed sodi  an  assault  on  their  village- 
"TWO  tlsMs  they  eaaae  there  in  belioopters." 
said  one  of  the  men.  "They  would  come  in 
and  land  and  the  people  would  retire  and 
they  would  always  kUl  a  few.  They  flew 
over,  machlne-cunnint  people  from  the  heli- 
eoptar."  Hie  family  said  that  five  were 
killed  In  the  straflnc. 

This  fUaily.  Uke  its  neishbois.  was  moved 
out  of  Us  vlUace  and  told  that  the  army 
would  provide  for  its  security,  food,  and 
housinc.  This  is  the  "beans'*  component  of 
Ocnetal  Rka  Montt's  heralded  "beans  and 
rlHes"  prosram.  Removed  from  their  liouses 
and  fMdB.  the  people  must  depend  on  the 
army.  Such  relocations  are  a  standard  coun- 
terinsaufency  tactic.  lUos  Montt.  however, 
has  ■uceeedrd  In  portrayinc  them  as  part  of 
an  eoonamic  reform  program.  The  reloca- 
tions make  the  army  the  well-publldxcd 
partner  of  international  organisations  that 
answer  the  government's  plea  to  aid  the  vU- 
lagers.  Many  foreign  observers,  unfamiliar 
with  how  and  why  the  army  resettled  the 
people,  are  Impressed  by  the  sight  of  an 
army  feeding  and  housing  a  peasantry  it  has 
iMcn  accused  of  massacring. 

By  September  the  sweep  was  coming  to  an 
end.  wad  the  next  stage  of  the  operation  was 
beginning,  "I7p  here  there  aren't  any  vil- 
lages anymov."  nid  Joat  Angel,  speaking  of 
the  patnd  areas  around  La  Perla.  "There 
used  to  be.  but  then  the  soldiers  came.  We 
knew  that  such  and  such  a  village  was  in- 
volved, so  we  went  to  get  them.  We  captured 
some  and  the  rest  of  the  people  from  the 
village  ran  away.  Tliey're  hiding  In  tlie 
mountains,  Now  we're  going  to  the  moun- 
tains to  look  for  them." 

Oolng  into  the  mountains  to  track  down 
refugees  meant  going  to  guerrilla  territory. 
According  to  the  soldiers  and  refugees  who 
have  come  down  from  the  mountains,  many 
villages  fleeing  the  army  wander  through 
the  hills  alone,  armed  only  with  machetes 
and  an  orcasional  hunting  shotgun.  But 
some  make  contact  with  guerrilla  patrols 
that  act  as  their  guides,  sometimes  sending 
them  toward  the  relative  safety  of  the 
Mexican  border. 

In  some  regions,  the  army  has  abandoned 
armed  pursuit  In  favor  of  a  strategy  of  wait- 
ing until  hunger  and  disease  flush  out  the 
villagers,  who  must  live  off  weeds,  roots,  and 
quick-growing  vegetables  while  staying  con- 
stantly on  the  move.  This  tactic  scored  its 
first  major  success  in  mid-October,  when 
several  thousand  refugees  from  the  San 
Martin  Jilotepeque  area  in  Chimaltenango, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  hills  since 
February  following  a  series  of  massacres 
during  the  Lucas  period,  came  down  and 
surrendered  to  the  army,  asking  for  food. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  refugees  are  in 
the  mountains.  In  May,  before  the  Quiche 
and  the  Huehuetenango  sweeps,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  estimated  that  the 
number  of  refugees  (not  all  of  whom  are 
Uvtaig  In  the  mountains)  exceeded  one  mQ- 
lion.  Guatemala's  total  population  is  seven 
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Major  Tito  Arls.  commander  of  the  NebaJ 
base.  aaU  In  mid«eptember  that  1000 
people  from  the  area  of  Sumal  Grande  had 
fled  to  the  mountains  and  would  be  punued 
by  foot  patrols  and  helicopters.  Sergeant 
Jose  Angel  said  his  platoon  went  on  such 
openrtfams  frequently.  I  asked  Jose  Angel 
what  his  troops  did  when  they  find  refu- 
gees. 

"At  times  we  don't  find  them.  We  see 
them  iNit  they  get  away." 

"But  when  you  do  find  them,  what  do  you 
do?" 

"Oh,  we  kiU  them." 

"Are  they  a  few  people  or  entire  villages?" 

"No.  entire  villages.  When  we  entered  the 
villages  we  killed  some  and  the  rest  ran 
away." 

Under  the  army's  policy,  a  peasant  found 
outside  the  army-controlled  towns  can  be  in 
mortal  danger.  "We  know  the  poor  people 
from  dose  up  and  far  away,"  said  Sergeant 
Miguel  Raimundo.  "If  we  see  someone  walk- 
ing in  the  mountains,  that  means  he  is  a 
subversive.  So  we  try  to  grab  him  and  ask 
where  he's  goinr.  we  arrest  him.  And  then 
we  see  if  he  is  a  guerrilla  or  not.  But  those 
who  always  walk  in  the  mountains,  we  know 
they  a*«  guerrillas.  Mayl)e  some  of  them 
will  be  children,  but  we  know  that  they  are 
suliveraive  delinquents.  I've  been  walking  in 
the  mountains  for  a  year  now,  and  Just  in 
the  mountains,  one  by  one,  we've  captured 
more  than  500  people." 

Like  his  fellow  sergeants  and  lieutenants. 
Miguel  Raimundo  is  comfortable  with  the 
army's  assumptions.  "A  woman  told  me  yes- 
terday that  the  soldiers  kill  peofrfe.  that  the 
soldiers  killed  her  husband.  But  I  told  her 
that  if  the  soldiers  kiUed  her  husband  it  was 
because  he  wss  a  guerrilla.  The  soldier 
knows  whom  to  kill.  He  doesn't  kill  the  in- 
nocent. Just  the  guilty.  And  she  said.  'No, 
my  husband  wasn't  doing  anything.'  So  I 
said,  'And  how  do  you  luiow  it  was  nothing? 
How  do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  out- 
side?' 'No,'  she  said,  'because  he  never  went 
anywhere.'  'Yes.'  I  said,  'That's  because  he 
was  a  collaborator.' " 

It  i^  possible  that  Rios  Montt's  strategy 
will  succeed  in  isolating  and  demoralizing 
the  guerrillas.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
will  end  up  strengthening  them.  PY>r  all  the 
relative  sophistication  of  Rios  Montt's  ap- 
proach, it  has  relied  Urgely  on  violence  di- 
rected at  the  civilian  population.  And  it  was 
such  violence,  after  all,  that  made  the  guer- 
rillas a  threat  In  the  first  place.  In  1967  and 
1968,  the  Guatemalan  Army,  assisted  by 
VS.  advisers,  did  succeed  in  defeating  the 
guerrillas  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Zacapa 
and  Izabal  with  a  campaign  that  took  5,000 
to  10,000  civilian  lives.  But  those  insurgents 
numbered  only  a  few  hundred  and  were 
poorly  organized.  By  1978  the  guerrillas  had 
reorganized,  established  political  linlu  with 
the  peasantry,  and  expanded  their  combat 
force.  When  the  army  began  killing  peas- 
ants whom  speculators  were  evicting  from 
the  land,  the  guerrillas  were  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resulting  popular  resent- 
ment. It  wss  Lucas's  counterinsurgency 
campaign  tliat  made  the  difference.  His 
massacres  and  assassiiwtions  sent  the  guer- 
rillas waves  of  new  recruits  and  transformed 
them  from  a  militarily  marginal  force  into  a 
powerful  movement. 

Severe  as  Lucas's  spasms  of  violence  were, 
however,  they  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
death  and  dislocation  sown  by  Rios  Montt's 
systematic  sweeps.  Today  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  Guatemalans  roaming  the 
mountainsides  and  living  in  the  villages  and 
camps  who  have  lost  husbands,  wives,  par- 
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ents.  children,  friends,  and  homes,  and  who 
carry  with  them  graphic  memories  of  a 
brutal  encounter  with  their  government 
lUoa  MonU's  destructton  of  the  rural  sodal 
structure  has  set  back  the  guerrUlaa.  but 
has  left  them  alive  to  organise  and  fight  an- 
other day. 

On  March  33,  the  annlverwry  of  his  coup. 
Rios  Montt  modified  the  state  of  siege. 
Speaking  on  televisicm  in  the  wake  of  the 
Pope's  visit,  the  General,  who  is  an  evangeli- 
cal Protestant,  said.  "We  know  and  under- 
stand that  we  have  sinned,  that  we  have 
abused  power,  and  we  want  to  reconcile  our- 
selves with  the  people."  Rloa  Montt  has 
talked  this  way  before,  even  while  directing 
the  bloodiest  of  his  military  campalgna.  And 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  kind  of  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  achieved  without  the  kind  of 
basic  political  and  economic  changea  that 
liave  been  steadfastly  resisted  ever  since  a 
C.I-A.-sponsored  coup  brought  the  military 
to  power  in  1M4.  It  is  equally  hard  to  see 
how  such  changes  can  be  made  as  Img  as 
the  army  and  the  oligarchs  continue  to  rule. 

Neither  Efrab  Rios  Montt  nor  the  offi- 
cers and  politicians  constantly  plotting  to 
replace  him  can  expect  ultimately  to 
achieve  a  military  victory.  They  are  more 
likely  to  find  themselves  on  a  downward 
spiral— having  to  kill  more  and  more  to 
stave  off  the  consequences  of  the  killing 
they  have  d<Hie  before.  Whether  the  guerril- 
las succeed  in  using  this  situation  to  fashion 
a  victory  of  their  own  is  another  questiotL 
But  it  appears  that  given  the  logic  of  the 
Guatemalan  struggle,  the  war  is  theirs  for 
the  losing.* 
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vomv  In  rem«te  loeatloig,  a  aoarw  of  Vgbt 
where  eztemgl  power  soibom  are  not  avafl- 
able,  and  the  means  to  dUafeet  munidpal 
sewage  shidge^  Now  ftesh  foods  are  betas  Ir- 
radiated to  mike  them  aafer  for  human  eon- 
sumptloiL 
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FOOD  IRRADIATION 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OPmCWMKXICO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRgSEMTATTVES 

Friday.  June  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues a  very  remarkable  technologi- 
cal achievement  by  my  constituents. 
The  Albuquerque  office  of  CH2M  Hill, 
the  Nation's  sixth  largest  consulting 
engineering  firm,  was  recently  award- 
ed the  American  Consulting  Engineers 
Council's  Honor  Award  for  its  newly 
developed  food  iiradlation  process. 

CH2M  Hill  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  accomplishment.  Their  process  Is 
doubly  beneficial,  for  it  not  only  treats 
food  but  also  helps  reduce  nuclear 
waste.  Called  byproducts  utilization,  it 
derives  beneficial  uses  from  nuclear 
waste  through  low-level  doses  of 
gamma  radiation  from  cesium-137  to 
disinfect  fruit,  control  trichina  in 
pork,  and  preserve  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  CH2M  Hill  for  the  re- 
markable achievement  which  is  more 
fully  described  in  an  article  from  the 
firm's  spring  1983  reports. 
Pood  Ixkaoiation  Usnra  Nuclkax  Btprod- 

ucTs  To  Distbot  Pists  anb  PsassiRs 
(By  Serge  Gregory) 

Radioactive  wastes  are  usually  considered 
a  dangerous  byproduct  of  nuclear  technolo- 
gy. But  that  isn't  the  whole  story.  These 
wastes  have  provided  the  heat  to  generate 


Irradiation  may  seem  an  unllk^  method 
of  preventing  mntamlnatton  However,  a 
low  doae  of  ionlring  enangy  can  Inhibit 
sprouting  In  o|ik»s  and  potatoea.  deatroy  In- 
aects  that  taif ast  fruit  and  slow  down  the  rip- 
ening prows  all  without  making  the  food 
radkMcttve  oriduuging  tta  flavor. 

Thte  techndlogy  was  orlgtaaUy  devdoped 
in  the  United  Statea  ta  the  lata  IMOa,  bat 
waa  stifled  ta  1068  by  a  regulatory  ruUng 
that  rlawlf!-^  irradiation  as  an  addtttve 
rather  than  as  a  proceaa  like  boUtag  or 
freestag.  Res^ardien  had  a  diftleult  time 
testing  iiradlatian  using  the  aame  teeh- 
nlquea  requta'gd  f «r  testing  food  addtthrea. 

SInoe  then,  safety  testing  tertmology  and 
adentlats'  understanding  of  radiation  chem- 
istry have  advanced  algnlflrantly.  In  1980. 
after  35  yeags  of  research,  the  VJB.  Food 
awl  Pn'g  A.tf.i»itrfiT>tinin  pgnpnsfd  a  resrula- 
tlon  stating  that  food  irradiated  with  low 
doaea  (less  than  100  kHorads)  be  oonaldered 
safe  for  human  consumptian. 
■owinoaB 
That  same  year,  a  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion emiert  tommittee  recommended  that 
foods  treated  with  doaea  up  to  1.000  kOorads 
be  considered  safe.  Many  nationa.  including 
Japan,  the  Netheiiands  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  now  use  this  technology  as  a  means 
of  increasing  food  shelf  life  and  tahiblting 
sprouting.  Ag  an  added  advantage,  compo- 
nents of  exlsilng  nuclear  wastca  can  be  uaed. 
eliminating  t^eneed  to  store  them. 

The  V&  Department  of  Snergy  has  devel- 
oped a  BypnducU  UtHtaatian  Program  to 
promote  the  beneficial  use  of  wastea  from 
Plutonium  production.  One  such  applica- 
tions is  the  use  of  gamma  radiation  ftom 
ceahun-137  fOr  food  irradiatlaii.  CHSM  HILL 
has  been  gssistlng  the  Department  of 
Energy  ta  identifying  and  developtag  theae 
technologies,  snd  ta  making  them  available 
to  potential  users  (see  Reports.  Winter 
1980). 

"Food  irradlaUon  haa  attracted  a  lot  of  at- 
tention recently  and  shows  significant 
promise."  said  Scott  Ahlstrom.  deputy  pro- 
gram director  of  CHSM  HHJJ  at  the  firm's 
Albuquerque;  New  Mexico,  office.  "So.  we're 
helptag  devdop  a  variety  of  applications,  in- 
cluding ccmlkolllng  titehlna  ta  fresh  pork 
and  disinfestlng  dtrus  fruits  and  apples." 

POKK 

The  projeet  team  is  working  with  several 
universities,  government  laboratories  aiul 
the  National  Pork  Producers  Coundl  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  using  tandlation  to 
eliminate  trfdiimi  ta  pott.  (Trichina  is  a 
parasite  that  can  grow  ta  humans.)  The 
pork  Industry  has  set  Itself  the  task  of  m- 
suring  that  fresh  pork  is  trichina-safe  by 
1987. 

Industry  conditions  are  being  simulated  at 
Sandia  National  Laboratories'  irradiation 
fadllUea  ta  Albuquerque.  The  effectiveness 
and  eccmomlc  feasibility  of  implementing  a 
large-scale  pork  irradiation  program  are 
being  verified. 

CH3M  Hill  has  also  devdoped  the  concep- 
tual design  for  a  transpMtaUe  irradiator. 
Such  a  facility  will  support  UJa  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  research  on  ir- 
radiation as  an  alternative  to  pesticides  and 
fumigants. 
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For  ezamide.  Florida  currently  controls 
Itutt  fUoa  ta  dtrus  frulU  prior  to  export  by 
fUBlgnttng  the  fruit  with  ethylene  dibro- 
mlde  (SDH).  The  Ikivlronmental  Protection 
Agsfwy  has  Identified  EDB  as  a  suspected 
carcinogen  and  now  plana  to  bar  lU  use  as  a 
fumlgant  As  a  result,  the  USDA  is  tavesU- 
gattng  Irradiation  as  an  energy-effldent  al- 
ternative to  cold  storage  and  vapor-heat 
Ueatuiint  when  EDB  Is  banned. 

Significant  foreign  markets  have  embar- 
goed the  Importation  of  apples  from  Waah- 
tagton  because  of  the  preamoe  of  codling 
matha  ta  that  state.  With  the  development 
of  the  transportable  irradlatm'.  Uie  USDA 
win  be  able  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  tara- 
dlatlon  ta  oontrolltag  this  destructive  pest, 
as  wdl  as  pests  ta  other  states,  without 
having  to  buUd  setwrate  fadlitiea.  In  addi- 
ti^,  the  transportable  device  enables  food 
iiioccasnrr  to  test  the  irradiation  proeess  at 
their  existtag  facilities  ta  the  way  it  would 
be  used  if  implemented. 
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Theae  inograms  are  demonstrating  that 
irradiation  is  a  safe,  effident  method  of  re- 
ducing reliance  on  potentially  hazardous 
chemicals.  

But  Jacek  Sivinski.  CH2M  HILL's  pro- 
gram director,  sees  even  greater  tatemation- 
al  implications.  "Food  quarantine  barriers 
now  limit  trade  among  nations,"  said  81- 
vtasU.  "Many  exports  now  on  the  'block'  list 
could  be  made  safe  for  import  by  countries 
that  are  seddng  these  foods  on  the  world 
market."* 


THE  TRADE  CLARIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1963 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PBHHSTLVAinA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  opposed  the  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  non- 
market-economy  countries  which  have 
historically  maintained  oppressive 
human  rights  and  emigration  policies 
or  whi<di  have  demonstrated  a  nation- 
al policy  of  unfair  and  predatory  trade 
practices.  I  opposed  the  granting  of 
MFN  status  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  because  of  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  China  would  use  the  relaxed 
aocess  to  our  domestic  markets  in 
order  to  exploit  artificial  price  differ- 
entials between  China's  economy  and 
our  own.  History  has  proved  that  in- 
dustries targeted  by  nonmarket-eco- 
nomic  systems  (»nnot  long  withstand 
the  pressure. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to 
China  or  to  other  Communist  coxxa- 
tries.  As  the  trend  toward  nationalized 
industries  continues  in  hitherto  ci«i- 
talist,  market  economies,  the  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  level  playing  field  in 
our  domestic  markets  is  exacerbated. 
We  have  seen  the  Socialist  Govern- 
ment in  France  carry  out  its  campaign 
prcHnises  to  nationalize  the  major 
Kmiiir«  and  many  major  industries.  We 
have  seen  the  European  steel  industry 
cartelized  not  only  within  individual 
countries,  but  throughout  Europe  as 
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political  demands  cause  politicians  to 
throw  soimd  economic  judgment  to 
the  winds  in  order  to  assure  stability 
of  ballot  box  results. 

The  bottom  line  for  American  busi- 
ness is  that  our  trade  laws  simply  do 
not  do  what  the  Congress  intended 
that  they  do.  Where  there  Is  a  wrong, 
our  current  statutes  are  ineffectual  in 
righting  the  wrong.  This  is  especially 
true  with  reqject  to  nonmarket  econo- 
mies, and  will  be  increasingly  true 
with  reqject  to  trading  partners  which 
have  characteristics  of  nonmaiket 
economies  in  some  of  their  industrial 
sectors.  This  bill.  HJl.  3227,  addresses 
the  problems  inherent  in  current  trade 
law  with  respect  to  making  pricing  de- 
terminations in  trade  actions,  and 
modifies  the  remedy  rules  in  other  im- 
portant ways. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  simple 
and  speedy  alternative  to  the  tangled 
remedies  presently  available  in  our 
antidumping  laws  to  domestic  indus- 
tries who  have  experienced  market 
disruptions  due  to  large  numbers  of 
imports  priced  below  fair  market 
value. 

Our  current  trade  laws  offer  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer  two  remedies 
against  such  an  Influx  of  injurious  im- 
ports from  nonmai^et  econcmiies:  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  section  406  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

The  Antidmnping  Act  is  aimed  at 
unfairly  designated  law  prices. 
"Dumping"  is  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  price  the  foreign  manufacturer 
charges  in  its  own  country  with  the 
price  that  same  manufacturer  is 
charging  for  its  product  in  the  United 
States;  if  the  foreign  producer's  UJS. 
price  is  lower  than  the  price  in  the 
producer's  <»untry— after  adjustments 
for  shipping  costs,  duties,  et  cetera,  is 
considered— the  foreign  manufacturer 
is  dumping.  Thus,  a  special  duty  can 
be  charged  to  offset  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  foreign  producer  is  dumping 
products  in  the  United  States. 

However,  with  respect  to  nonmarket 
economies,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  home  market  price  is  mean- 
ingless. The  prices  and  costs  in  non- 
market  economies  are  typically  set  for 
political,  rather  than  economic  rea- 
sons. Neither  free-market  demand  con- 
ditions nor  real  costs  of  production  are 
decisive  factors  in  typical  nonmarket 
economies.  Consequently,  our  anti- 
dumping laws  contain  a  special  provi- 
sion for  Judging  whether  or  not  im- 
ports from  a  noimiarket  economy  are 
being  "dimiped."  Section  205(c)  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921— now  section 
773(c)— permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  the  prices  charged  in 
a  free-market  economy— as  the  foreign 
market  value  in  comparing  the  foreign 
producer's  price  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  executive 
branch  has  in  the  past  used  this  provi- 
sion to  play  politics  with  the  Anti- 
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dumptnc  Act— the  Poland  golf  car  case 
li  a  etaalc  examide. 

Wben  the  domestic  golf  cart  indua- 
try  eharaed  Poland  with  "dumping," 
the  administration,  after  shopping  the 
entire  world,  oould  not  find  any  other 
g(df  car  i»tMiuoer  that  charged  less 
than  the  Polish  manufacturer— or  a 
UJB.  producer— was  charging  In  the 
United  States.  Thus,  It  constructed  a 
hypothetical  price,  based  on  what  it 
would  cost  a  Polish  golf  car  producer 
to  make  a  Polish  golf  car  In  Spain, 
where  no  golf  cars  are  i»t)duoed.  This 
unusual  procedure  was  instituted  to 
enable  the  administration  to  decide 
the  dumiring  case  in  favor  of  the 
P^es,  and  thus  fulfill  a  commitment 
apparently  given  to  the  PoUsh  Oov- 
erament  during  President  Carter's  De- 
cember 1977  visit. 

The  second  remedy  now  available  to 
a  domestic  Industry  faced  with  an 
influx  of  imports  from  nonmarket 
economies  is  contained  in  section  406 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Under  this 
inovislon.  an  American  industry  need 
mly  prove  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  that  it  has  been  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  injury  in  order  to 
Justify  the  imposition  of  relief,  which 
could  be  in  the  form  of  quotas,  higher 
tariff  rates,  or  a  combinaticm  of  the 
two.  The  catch  here  is  that  the  law 
permits  the  President  to  disapprove, 
for  whatever  reasons,  the  imposition 
of  any  of  the  relief  ordered  by  the 
Commission. 

Thus,  once  again,  as  with  dumping 
from  nonmarket  econiHnies,  the  Amer- 
ican manufarturer  is  subjected  to 
having  its  legally  authorized  relief 
depend  on  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations which  are  totally  extraneous  to 
the  manufacturer's  maritet  situation. 

This  blU  is  aimed  at  correcting  the 
distortions  which  have  been  made  of 
the  remedies  set  out  in  our  trade  laws 
which  were  qiedfically  implemented 
to  protect  our  domestic  markets  from 
injury. 

However,  this  bill  is  not  a  protection- 
ist measure.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
aUow  JJ J8,  amipanles  to  prove  dump- 
ing or  injury  by  adopting  a  test  which 
requires  nonmarket  economies  to  seU 
its  products  at  a  price  which  is  the 
lowest  price  charged  in  a  free-market 
economy  or  sent  to  the  country  from  a 
free-market  economy.  The  bill  at- 
tempts to  balance  the  concern  of  con- 
sumers for  lower  prices  with  a  fair 
deal  f  <»■  domestic  industries. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  Trade  Sub- 
committee can  schedule  hearings  on 
this  measure  at  an  early  time  so  that 
we  can  address  this  deficiency  in  our 
trade  laws,  and  make  the  necessary 
changes  before  the  normaliitati<m  of 
trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  places  our  domestic  industries 
under  a  pressure  which  may  be  too 
great  for  them  to  bear. 

Mr.  Q^eaker.  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Inaort  a  section-by-section  anal- 
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ysis  of  my  bill  which  I  believe  wHl  pro- 
vide my  colleagues  with  a  precise  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislatkHi,  and  the 
inadequacies  in  our  domestic  law 
which  it  attempts  to  correct. 

Sscnoii-ST-fiBcnoK  Anavus 

This  bm  amendi  the  Tuiff  Act  of  19M 
sod  the  Trade  Act  of  1*74  to  provide  s  man 
coherent  and  easily  admlntotered  body  of 
trade  law  eoneemliic  Imports  from  ooimtrtei 
that  do  not  have  free-market  economics. 
■BcnoM  1 

Section  1  of  the  bill  w— ~*«  subaeetton  (c) 
of  aeetlon  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  a^ileh  apedfiea  the  methoda  for 
determlninc  foreiga  market  value  when 
non-market  economlea  are  aocuaed  of  dump- 
ins- 

The  term  "non-market  fconomy  country" 
would  replace  the  term  "State-controlled 
eoonomy."  Thia  chanse  would  bring  subaec- 
Uon  773(c)  Into  line  with  the  bill's  amend- 
ment to  section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974:  section  40«  is  amended  by  repladns 
"Communist  country"  with  "non-market 
t^-nnewny  oountry."  Both  subsection  773(c) 
and  section  406  are  concerned  with  the  same 
countriea  and  the  same  problem  of  non- 
market  pridns:  usinc  the  same  terminology 
dariflea  their  Interrelationship. 

Section  1  would  also  amend  section  773(c) 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  foreisn  market 
value  of  soods  from  non-market  economy 
countries  should  be  determined  by  examin- 
ing the  prices  or  coats  of  the  most  compara- 
ble tree-market  producer  or  producers,  i.e., 
the  prodiwers  that  are  located  in  a  free- 
market  economy  country,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  United  Statca,  and  that  are 
most  nearly  comparable  to  the  non-market 
economy  producer  in  size,  aophisticstion, 
and  technolocy-  Although  it  was  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  practice  at  the  time  sub- 
section 773(c)  was  first  enacted  to  compute 
the  foreign  market  value  of  non-market  im- 
ports by  looking  to  prices  or  costs  in  third 
countries  with  comparable  producers,  that 
policy  has  since  been  changed  in  favor  of 
seeking  out  the  most  comparable  country. 
This  change  has  not  been  a  success.  Trying 
to  measure  the  "comparability"  of  market 
and  non-market  countries  is  virtually  impos- 
sible: In  practice,  the  new  policy  confers 
undue  discretion  upon  administrators  and 
contributes  to  great  uncertainty  about  what 
our  trade  laws  require.  This  amendment 
would  correct  the  problem, 
sacnosi 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amenda  section  406  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  At  present,  section 
406  authorises  the  International  Trade 
Commission  ("the  Commission")  to  recom- 
mend relief  whenever  it  determines  that 
products  of  a  Communist  country  are  caus- 
ing market  disruption  with  respect  to  an  ar- 
ticle produced  by  a  domestic  industry.  As 
now  written,  section  406  recognises  only  one 
form  of  market  disruptkHi— a  rapid  surge  in 
imports  oanstituting  a  significant  cause  of 
material  injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  a  do- 
mestic Industry.  Because  there  is  nothing 
unfair  about  importers'  increasing  their 
market  share  In  open  competition,  section 
406  as  now  written  offers  only  temporary 
relief  to  VJB.  Industriea,  and  even  that  relief 
is  subject  to  modlficatlcm  by  the  Frealdent 
It  Is  true  that  non-market  economlea  are  es- 
pecially prone  to  volume  surges  and  other 
erratic  supply  patterns,  but  they  also  pose  a 
special  danger  of  unfair  prictaig,  because 
non-market  enterprises  need  not  operate  at 
a  profit  If  they  serve  other  goals,  such  as 
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bringing  In  hard  Western  currency.  The 
piopoesd  smewhnent  would  btosden  the 
definition  of  market  disruptkm  to  include 
srtlfletal  prldng. 

Subsection  a(a).  This  subaectkm  would 
strike  out  the  term  "Communist  oountry" 
and  replace  it  with  the  term  "non-market 
eeooomy  oountry."  Because  the  primary 
focus  of  this  bill  Is  on  a  country's  ewmoealc 
structure  and  not  is  politics,  using  an  eoo- 
nomle  rather  than  a  political  term  seems  ap- 
propriate. 

This  subaectlon  also  recognises  the  danger 
that  noD-maritet  countries  will  engage  in 
below-cost  pricing  by  permitting  the  Com- 
mission to  find  maritet  disruption  caused  by 
increased  imports  or  artificial  pricing  or 
both. 

Subsection  3(b).  This  subsection  estab- 
lishes a  special  procedure  for  modifying  the 
relief  recommended  by  the  Commission.  If 
the  Commission  recommends  relief  for 
market  disruption  caused  by  artificial  pric- 
ing, the  Preaident  may  report  that  he  In- 
tends to  take  actim  dlf f ertaig  from  the  rec- 
ommendation. Hli  modification  may  be  put 
into  effect  if  within  90  days  Congress  sdopU 
a  concurrent  resolution  spprovlng  it.  Thus  a 
domestic  industry  that  has  proven  Its  case 
to  the  Commission  may  be  denied  relief  by 
C>>ngress  and  the  President  This  is  because 
relief  under  section  406  wlD  sometimes  im- 
plicate large  issues  of  foreign  policy,  and  su- 
pervision  by  elected  officials  serves  as  a 
safety  valve  for  the  espectional  case  In 
which  overriding  natitmal  interest  Justifies 
disregarding  a  proven  injury  to  UB.  Indus- 
try. 

Nonetheless,  artificial  pricing  is  an  unfair 
international  trade  practice,  akin  to  dump- 
ing or  subsidising  exports.  Neither  dumping 
nor  subsidy  (countervailing  duty)  cases  are 
subject  to  a  Preaidentlal  override.  Non- 
market  countriea  should  not  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  engaging  in  unfair  artificial 
pricing  unless  the  President  and  Congress 
agree  that  an  exception  is  necesmry.  By 
placing  the  burden  of  persuasi<m  on  the 
President,  the  bill  ensures  that  exceptiiKis 
will  be  recommended  by  the  Executive  only 
in  a  small  number  of  genuinely  important 


This  subsection  also  prtHMses  other  proce- 
dural changes  in  section  406:  the  changes 
are  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  arUfl- 
cial-pridng  problem.  For  example,  the  relief 
regarded  by  the  Commission  would  not  be 
subject  to  subsections  (d),  (h)  or  (J)  of  see- 
Uon  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Subsectltm  303(d)  is  inapirilcable  because 
it  prohibiU  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  to 
(or  imposing)  a  rate  which  is  more  than  SO 
percent  ad  valorem  above  the  rate  (if  any) 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation. 
But  if  the  Commlssiim  is  to  have  the  power 
to  impose  duties  suf ficiait  to  eliminate  arti- 
ficial pricing,  it  must  have  the  power  to 
impose  substantial  specific  duties  on  prod- 
ucts that  ordinarily  have  no  ad  valorem 
duty  or  no  duty  at  alL  Because  nonmarket 
economlea  control  the  price  of  their  goods, 
the  declared  value  is  subject  to  manipula- 
tion, so  that  any  relief  awarded  by  the  Com- 
mission could  easily  be  defeated  if  an  ad  va- 
lorem limitation  applied.  AaA,  of  course,  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  impose 
duties  on  artlfidally  priced  goods  even 
though  the  goods  ordinarily  enter  duty-free. 

Subsection  303(h)  provides  that  relief 
shall  terminate  5  yean  after  the  day  it 
takes  effect  and  recommends  that  relief  be 
reduced  gradually  over  this  period.  While 
this  may  be  a  valid  rule  of  thumb  when  im- 
ports have  increased  substantially  but  no 
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unfair  practise  hss  been  shown,  sitiflcisl 
pridns  Is  sn  krtentlonsi  bnadi  of  the  rulss 
of  taitenistlaasi  trade.  If  the  dsnger  of  fur- 
ther violstlaaB  continues,  so  should  the 
rdM .  Therefore,  the  new  bOl  states  that 
relief  for  srtlfleisl  prldng  smv  be  grsated 
or  extended  for  more  then  B  yssis,  bat  only 
if  the  dsnger  of  such  dlfupttai  Is  likely  to 
contlnae  for  more  then  five  yesrs. 

SubsseUon  a0S(J)  is  eaasUy  hisppllrshlft. 
It  provides  thst  no  liiiialiisHnii  disU  be 
made  with  raveet  to  sn  sitlds  whldi  hss 
reodved  rdiet  under  seetkm  Ml  (or  sectkm 
406)  unless  two  years  bave  dspssd  stawe  the 
last  day  on  whkfa  tanport  rdlsf  was  provkled 
with  respect  to  soeh  srtldes.  Agsln,  requlr 
tag  a  domedlc  industry  to  wait  two  years 
before  renewing  its  dslm  for  rtflef  seems 
semlble  with  respect  to  a  provlskm  offering 
(Mily  temporiry  refuge  from  surging  im- 
ports, but  the  requirement  is  out  of  piaoc  ta 
a  pioflsloo  desllng  with  sn  onfslr  practloe 
like  srtifldal  prldng.  The  bOl  pravkles  in- 
stead that  ttaie  granting  of  rdlef  for  market 
disruption  camsed  by  sitifldsl  prtdng  shsll 
not  operate  V>  prevent  the  Inltlatkm  of  sn 
tavestlgatkm  based  on  aUegstkins  thst  dr- 
cumatanoea  Have  changed  stawe  the  end  of 
the  tavestlgstkm  leading  to  rdlef.  WKhout 
a  provision  of  this  nature.  noiHBSxket  coun- 
tries could  oonUnue  to  mshitsln  sn  sitifldsl 
advantage  by  dropping  their  prtoes  even  fur- 
ther once  duties  have  been  boaposed  under 
section  406.  The  provislan  is  siso  necessary 
to  pwrnit  a  <H>wing  that  farflstkin.  or  some 
other  recent  devetopment.  requires  sdjust- 
mmt  in  the  relief  granted  by  the  Coramia- 
sion. 

Subsection  3(c).  At  present,  section  406(c) 
permlU  the  Presidoit  to  request  a  Commia- 
slon  tavestiffitiMi  and  to  take  emergency 
action  with  respect  to  msrket  disruption 
cauaed  by  Increased  imports.  The  bOl  would 
permit  him  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
market  dlsniption  caused  by  artificial  i»1c- 
ing. 

Similarly,  406(d)  now  permits  the  Pred- 
dent  to  initiate  intemsttansl  consultotlons 
if  he  detenmnes  that  there  are  reasonable 
gioimds  to  believe  that  a  country's  ta- 
creased  imports  are  causing  market  disrup- 
tion. This  sabsectlon  would  permit  him  to 
take  the  sanie  action  with  reveet  to  disrup- 
tion caused  by  artificial  pridng. 

Subsection  3(d).  The  definitions  contained 
ta  this  secUoti  are  the  heart  of  the  bllL 

At  preseni,  section  406  spidles  only  to 
countries  "dominated  or  controlled  by  Com- 
munism." While  this  detlnltlaa  hss  the 
virtue  of  indisputably  identifying  the  most 
obvious  non>market  economlea.  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  econondc  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Accordfcii^,  the  bill  supplemenU  this 
definition  b^  sddlng  an  eccnomlc  conoq^t 
drawn  from  the  antidumping  laws,  spedfi- 
caUy  section.  773(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
A  non-market  economy  oountry  is  defined 
as  a  country  whose  economy  is  controlled  to 
an  extent  that  salea  or  offers  of  salea  of 
merchandise  to  that  country  or  to  countriea 
(induding  any  oountry  domtaated  or  con- 
trolled by  Communism)  other  than  the 
United  States  do  not  reflect  the  true  market 
value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  subsection  also  mskes  several  Im- 
provements ta  the  •Tirf.itig  definition  of 
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BBSiket  disniptlim  caused  by  incressed  im- 
pacts. Under  the  proposed  smendment.  sudi 
would  be  held  to  exist  wlthta  a 
industry  whenever  direct  or  Indi- 
rect tanportB  of  artkdea,  like  an  artlde  pro- 
doesd  by  such  domestic  Industry,  sre  In- 
craaaiiw.  either  sbsolutely  or  rdatlvdy.  so 
M  to  be.  dtlier  stone  or  ta  comMnstkm  with 
taivarts  from  other  non-market  economy 
oooBtrles.  a  cause  of  material  injury,  or 
threat  thereof,  to  such  domestk;  industry  or 
a  cause  of  material  retardation  of  the  estab- 
Uatament  or  a  domestic  Industry.  This  deflnl- 
tkn  takes  into  account  the  possibility  that 
an  increased  vcilume  of  indirect  imports 
from  non-msrket  countries  will  cause 
injury.  The  current  test  for  mmparahle  arti- 
dm  baa  been  stresmlined  by  dropping  the 
phrase  "or  directly  competitive  with"  ta 
favor  of  ^<»«"«"g  "like  srtlde"  ta  a  manner 
paiaUd  to  the  definltkm  used  ta  sntidump- 
ixm  sad  oountervBlllng  duty  esses  (section 
771(10)  of  the  Tsilff  Act  of  1930).  A  like  ar- 
tlde te  defined  as  sn  article  whldi  is  like,  or 
ta  the  absence  of  like,  most  similar  ta  char- 
aekaristtcs  snd  uses  with  an  article  subject 
to  an  tavestigatlon  under  this  sectkm. 

The  bOl  ddetea  the  requirement  ta  section 
406  that  Imports  be  Increasing  "rapidly." 
This  resolves  a  discrepancy  between  section 
406  and  the  other  provlskm  for  relief 
BgffaM*  tacressing  Imports,  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  amendment  also 
providm  for  cumulation  of  all  ncm-market 
^Mwiwiiwiy  imports  ta  determining  the  cause 
and  extent  of  Injury.  This  is  because  many 
notMnarket  countries  are  part  of  a  single, 
dose  knit  economic  community,  so  that  co- 
ordinated export  polides  are  a  likelihood. 
The  bill  would  also  delete  the  requirements 
that  nonmarket  impcHrts  be  a  "significant" 
cause  of  msterial  injury:  it  adopto  instead 
the  stsndsrd  of  the  antidumping  and  ooun- 
tervaUins  duty  laws  which  require  that  the 
challenged  imports  be  a  cause  of  material 
iigury.  See  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  sections  701 
and  731.  The  bill  also  borrows  from  these 
laws  the  rule  that  reUef  may  be  awarded 
when  the  challenged  imports  are  a  cause  of 
material  retardation  of  the  establishment  of 
a  domestic  industry. 

Aa  has  been  explataed,  the  bill  adds  a  pro- 
vision to  aecti<m  406  permitting  relief  for 
market  disniptlim  caused  by  artificial  pric- 
ing. It  is  similar  ta  many  details  to  the  defi- 
nition of  disruption  by  increased  volume  dis- 
cussed shove.  Because  artificial  pricing  is  so 
■tiiinT  to  other  unfair  trade  practices,  such 
M  dumping  and  export  subsidies,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  make  the  rules  and  rem- 
ediea  psralld  ta  all  three  areas.  Market  dis- 
ruption by  artificial  pricing  is  held  to  exist 
wlthta  domestic  industry  whenever  an  arti- 
cle, like  an  artkde  produced  by  such  domes- 
tic industry,  is  imported  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly from  a  non-maiket  economy  country  or 
countries  at  a  price  below  the  lowest  free- 
market  price  of  like  artides,  so  as  to  be, 
either  alone  or  in  omiblnation  with  imports 
from  other  non-market  economy  countries, 
the  cause  of  material  injury,  or  threat 
thereof,  to  such  domestic  industry  or  a 
cause  of  material  retardation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  domestic  tadustry. 

The  key  to  the  new  provision  is  the  rule 
that   non-market   Imports   should   not   be 
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priced  betow  the  "lowest  freemarket  price 
of  like  artides."  This  price  Is  defined  as  the 
lowest  average  price,  adjust.<d  for  differ- 
ences ta  qusntlty,  levd  of  trade,  dutlea  or 
other  facUns  required  to  Insure  oomparsba- 
ity,  chsrged  for  Uke  artides  ta  this  country 
by  either  (a)  a  produco-  from  an  appropri- 
ate free  market  country,  including  the 
United  Statea,  if  that  mvducer  provides 
more  thsn  5  percent  of  the  spparent  United 
Statea  consunurtion  of  like  articles:  or  (b) 
the  aggregate  of  all  producers  from  any  ap- 
propriate free-market  country,  induding 
the  United  Statea,  that  supidies  more  than  S 
percent  of  the  apparent  United  States  con- 
sumpti<m  of  like  artides. 

In  essence,  this  definition  permits  non- 
market  producers  to  diarge  the  lowest  price 
offered  by  any  significant  Indivfclual  suppli- 
er or  by  all  suppliers  from  any  oountry  re- 
sponsible for  a  significant  portion  of  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  fiveDarcent  require- 
ment is  designed  to  exclude  anomalous  pro- 
ducers or  countries,  whose  prices  may  be  af- 
fected by  unusual  circumstances  (induding 
ownership  by  a  non-market  enterprise).  Or- 
dinarily, the  Commission  can  be  expected  to 
use  the  prices  charged  by  an  aggregate  of 
producers  from  a  single  country  ta  prefer- 
ence to  the  prices  of  a  single  producer. 
Using  an  aggregate  price  forestalls  serious 
oonfidoitlality  problems  and  is  gmerally 
more  appropriate:  the  output  of  an  entire 
non-nutfket  country  should  ordinarily  be 
ctmipared  to  the  output  of  another  entire 
oountry  and  not  to  that  of  a  single  firm. 
Nonetheless,  the  bill  gives  the  Commission 
discretion  to  administer  the  new  provision 
ta  a  flexible  maimer  consistent  with  the 
bill's  tatent.  For  example,  the  CZommission 
may  adjust  prices  to  reflect  differences  ta- 
quantity,  level  of  trade,  duties,  and  other 
factors  necessary  to  assure  comparability.  It 
may  determtae  the  prices  of  importers  from 
a    particular    country    by    ctmducting    a 
sample.    Generally,    the    principles   estab- 
lished ta  the  countervailing  duty  and  anti- 
dumping laws  will  assist  the  Commission  ta 
administering  the  new  law. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  choice  of  an  inappro- 
priate country  for  purposes  of  ocmipariaon, 
the  bill  forbids  comparison  to  goods  from 
other  non-market  economy  countries  or  to 
artides  that  are  subject  to  countervailing 
duty  or  antidumping  determinations. 

Finally,  the  bill  deftaes  domestic  tadustry 
as  any  tadustry  producing  an  article  ta 
whole  or  ta  part  ta  the  United  States,  ta- 
duding  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States.  Watch  producers  ta  the 
Virgta  Islands  and  Guam  have  already  been 
hard-hit  by  the  imimrtaUon  of  watch  subas- 
sembies  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  extremely 
low  prices.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  granted 
MFN  status  and  if  it  begins  to  import 
watches  directly  at  artifteial  prices,  a  major 
portion  of  the  insular  possessions'  economy 
could  be  wiped  out.  This  provision  would 
make  it  clear  that  section  406.  as  amended, 
protects  the  workers  and  Industries  of 
American  possessions  as  vigilantly  as  it  pro- 
tects labor  and  bustaess  elsewhenLJn  the 
United  States.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Ifr.  Thukmohd). 

PBATn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

In  Thy  strength  the  king  rejoices,  O 
Lord;  and  in  Thy  help  fiow  greatly  he 
exults!  Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's 
desire,  and  hast  not  withheld  the  re- 
guest  of  his  lips,  for  Thou  dost  meet 
him  with  goodly  blessings  *  *  *.— 
Psalms  21: 1.  2. 

Lord  Qod  of  Israel  and  the  church, 
help  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  to 
understand  how  it  pleases  Thee  to 
bestow  goodly  blessings  upon  those  in 
authority.  Thou  dost  not  withhold  the 
requests  of  their  lips,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  they  do  not  ask.  Somehow  Dear 
Ood.  in  Thy  grace,  help  the  Senators 
to  humble  themselves  enough  before 
Thee  to  ask  for  divine  wisdom  and 
strength  for  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  lies  before  them.  Help  them  to 
make  God-room  in  their  thinking.  Lib- 
erate them  from  pride  which  refuses 
to  acknowledge  need  of  Thee.  Remind 
them  that  they  are  not  superhuman, 
but  have  all  the  frailty,  vulnerability 
and  sin  native  to  humanness.  Help 
them  to  open  their  minds  to  Thee— to 
seek  Thee  with  all  their  hearts.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  has  all  power. 
Amen. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  MILTON 
YOUNG 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  later 
today  I  believe  there  may  be  state- 
ments by  Senators  in  respect  to  the 
death  of  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
Milton  Young,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  in  tribute 
to  Senator  Young  may  appear  at  that 
time  in  connection  with  those  remarks 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  infor- 
mal conversation  with  the  minority 
leader  Just  before  we  convened,  we  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  schedule  of  the 
Senate  for  this  week.  Let  me  repeat 


now  for  other  Senators  what  I  told  the 
minority  leader  at  that  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  proceed  today  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  IMF  bill,  which  is  on  the 
calendar,  reported  by  both  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  votes  today.  There  has 
been  an  announcement  previously 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  this 
measure  today.  Therefore.  I  would  not 
expect  this  to  be  a  late  day. 

However,  I  do  hope  that  we  could 
finish  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure tomorrow  because  it  will  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  which  is  on  the  calendar, 
begiiming  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  that 
bill  will  take  a  while.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant bill,  and  it  is  imperative,  in  my 
view,  that  we  finish  it  this  week. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  consider 
that  we  will  be  in  session  every  day 
this  week,  including  Friday.  If  we  can 
finish  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  on  Thursday,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  arrange  to  lay 
down  another  matter,  perhaps  even 
another  appropriations  bill,  but  not 
have  votes  then  on  Friday.  This  is  a 
matter  that  I  will  explore  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  will  be  determined 
by  the  progress  of  the  Senate  in  the 
course  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  appro- 
priation bills.  I  see  a  messenger  at  the 
door  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  perhaps  she  has  further 
word  for  us  on  that  process. 

So  I  yield  now  so  that  the  Chair  may 
admit  her. 


BOSSAOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  639.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  on  rebuilding  its 
economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  973.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determlnation  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  Acts. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


H.  Res.  177.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  funds  for  energy  con- 
servation. Department  of  Energy  (deferral 
numbered  D83-74): 

H.  Res.  178.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  funds  for  foasil  energy 
research  and  development  (deferral  num- 
bered D63-<3>:  and 

H.  Res.  181.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion of  territories.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or (deferral  numbered  D6>-55). 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission: 

H.R.  3196.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  the  National  His- 
toric Publications  and  Records  Commission 
for  5  years: 

H.R.  2293.  An  act  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2592.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3133.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  simdry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  coRunisslons,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3135.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives indeed  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
and  second  of  the  regtilar  appropria- 
tions bills  to  reach  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  two  ap- 
propriations bills  here,  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill  and  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  Speaker,  to  the  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Michsl.  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
sending  these  bills  during  this  first 
week  In  June. 

As  I  re<»ll.  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  it  has  been  July  and  sometimes 
much  later  before  we  have  gotten  any 
appropriations  bills,  and  I  think  this 
augurs  well  for  the  prospect  that  we 
may  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
to  be  able  to  pass  all  13  of  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  before  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  I  hope  so. 


In  that  connection.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  while  these  measures 
will  be  referred  to  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  understand  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  already 
held  heutegs  on  these  matters  and 
that  a  markup  may  ensue  fairly 
promptly. 

The  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  and  all  appropriations 
bills  that  reach  the  calendar  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  even  ventiue  the  hope  that  we  can 
get  most  of  those  appropriaticms  bills 
out  of  the  way  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  appropriations  bills  out  of  the  way 
in  June. 

That  may  be  a  vain  hope,  but  one  in 
which  I  persist. 


•  This  "Indict"  cymbol  ideotifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  tpoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  POETRY  DAY 

Mr.  BAKI31.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  item  on  today's  calendar  that  I  be- 
lieve has  been  cleared  on  this  side  for 
consideration.  It  is  a  Joint  resolution 
authori^ng  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  October  IS.  1983.  as 
National  Poetry  E>ay.  and  I  wish  to 
pass  that  resolution  at  this  time  if  the 
minority  leader  is  prepared  to  consider 
it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  long  been  a  devotee  of  poetry. 
I  compliment  Mr.  Baker  on  this  reso- 
lution. There  is  no  objection  on  this 
side  to  procejeding  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BAKEtR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Presidient.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, then,  that  it  be  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  and  that 
we  do  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  Calendar 
Order  No.  232. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  bill  cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  108)  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  October  15.  1983.  as  "National 
Poetry  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideraticm  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAK8R.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year  aad  a  half,  it  has  been  my 
informal  practice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  to  include  as  part  of  my 
opening  rem&rks  a  poem. 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
sponse to  this  ritual  of  sorts.  Poems 
from  professional  poets  and  from 
those  who  simply  enjoy  writing  poetry 
for  themselves  have  been  sent  to  me 
from  all  across  the  country.  Requests 
for  copies  of  the  collection  have  come 
from  as  far  as  Great  Britain. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  have  sent  to 
the  desk  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 
which   authorizes   and   requests   the 


President  to  designate  October  15, 
198i,  as  National  Poetry  Day.  Poetry 
speaks  for  itself  much  better  than  I 
could  attempt  to.  but  I  will  say  that 
this  beloved  form  retains  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  it  is  all  too  fit- 
ting that  we  should  have  a  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  craft  of  poetry. 

I  thank  Senator  Bumpers  for  his  as- 
sistance with  this  resolution,  and 
extesid  my  thanks  to  the  other  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  week's  poem,  "Gravity 
Feed."  by  Tom  Absher.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  This  is  Mr. 
Absher's  8e<x>nd  poem  to  be  included 
in  the  series,  and  he  is  the  first  poet  to 
be  included  twice.  Tom  Absher  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  Goddard  Col- 
lege in  Vermont,  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  distinguished  centers  for  poetry 
and  creative  writing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gravity  Feed 
In  summer  when  the  afternoon  begins  to 

turn 
slowly  letting  go  of  each  color, 
the  dog  and  I  go  for  one  last  outing  in  the 

field. 
She  nms  off  on  some  rich  scent- 
loses  It  and  circles  back,  then  loops  away 
through  the  tall  grass 
like  a  hand  sewing. 
When  I  reach  the  top  of  the  hill 
the  sun  hangs  directly  above  our  house. 
It  notches  the  roofllne.  then  drops 
making  one  window 
flash  on  the  inside  like  a  signal. 
Coming  back  at  dark  I  can  see  my  daughter 
dandng  alone  in  her  room  to  the  radio. 
I  roam  around  the  yard,  studying  the  lines 
of  the  house,  trying  to  absorb  its  shape. 
I  wait  until  the  very  last  to  be  drawn 
into  the  bright  spill  of  the  windows. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaded  to  Join  Senator  Baker  and  26 
other  cosponsors  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution designating  October  15,  1983,  as 
National  Poetry  Day.  Last  year.  Sena- 
tor Baker  and  I  introduced  the  same 
resolution  and  it  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  September  13,  but 
died  in  the  House.  This  year,  I  am 
pleased  that  Congressman  Beryl  An- 
THONT  from  Arkansas  has  introduced  a 
companion  resolution  and  intends  to 
press  for  its  passage  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  years, 
various  States  and  foreign  countries 
have  set  aside  days  to  honor  poetry. 
October  15  is  now  celebrated  as  Poetry 
Day  in  all  50  States  and  in  over  40 
countries.  Each  year.  Governors  issue 
Poetry  Day  proclamations  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  schools,  poets,  and 
poetry  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try observe  Poetry  Day. 

In  the  20th  century  world  in  which 
we  live— a  world  full  of  technological 
marvels  and  seemlngly^  impossible  sci- 
entific feats— it  is  fitting  to  take  time. 


as  the  majority  leader  does  each 
Monday  morning,  to  spend  time  with 
poetry.  Poetry  delights  us  all,  and  is  a 
source  of  inspiration,  insight,  and 
pleasure.  Poetry  has  known  no  social 
barriers.  It  has  been  enjoyed  equally 
by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young 
and  the  old.  and  by  people  of  all  na- 
tions. Poetry  in  this  country  has  pro- 
vided us  with  unique  documentation  of 
events,  culture,  and  traditions.  It  is  a 
component  of  oiu*  literary  arts  which 
warrants  special  recognition. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Peggy  Vining. 
president  of  the  Poet's  Roundtable  of 
Arkansas,  asked  me  last  year  to  initi- 
ate this  Poetry  Day  resolution.  At 
about  the  same  time,  Vema  Lee  Hine- 
gardener,  national  chancellor.  Nation- 
al Federation  of  State  Poetry  Soci- 
eties, Inc.,  wrote  President  Reagan 
asking  for  such  declaration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  history  of 
Poetry  Day  prepared  by  the  National 
Poetry  Day  Committee.  Inc.,  lie  insert- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  asked  an 
old  and  dear  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Lilly 
Peter,  to  write  a  special  poem  com- 
memorating National  Poetry  Day,  and 
her  poem  was  printed  in  the  Record 
last  September  13.  Miss  Lilly  is  a  life- 
long resident  of  Phillips  County.  Ark., 
who  has  been  the  poet  laureate  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  has  given  generously  of 
her  time,  talent,  and  money  to  music 
and  the  arts  in  Arkansas.  I  echo  Miss 
Lilly's  sentiments  expressed  in  "A  Day 
for  Poetry"  that  "Poetry  opens  win- 
dows on  the  universe  that  prose  can 
never  find."  and  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  this  beautiful  poem 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Day  Fob  Poetry 
Poetry  came  before  prose  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, 
and  the  earliest  writings  of  man  are  in  the 

metres 
and  rhythms  of  poetry  to  delight  his  senses 
with  joy  in  the  world's  magic  and  mystery. 
Poetry  opens  windows  on  the  Universe 
that  prose  can  never  find,  and  if  we  spend 
our  days  altogether  with  prose,  we  shall 

miss  forever 
the  beauty  and  wisdom  the  metaphor  can 

rehearse. 
We  shall  miss  the  music  of  the  inner  grace 
that  is  poetry's  provenance  and  its  breath- 
ing space. 
Then  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  set  aside 
one  day  in  the  year's  cycle  to  take  pride 
in  the  wash  and  wonder 
of  poetry  that  can  cleave  asujider 
the  tension  and  trivia  of  our  dally  striving, 
give  us  a  share  in  the  glory  of  creation, 
and  through  this  moment  of  the  spirit's  ad- 
oration 
bring  us  refreshment  of  new  joy  In  livingl 

— LnXTPCXER. 
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NATIOIIiU.  PBOnATIOIf  OT 

Statb  PocnT  Socnms.  Iik.. 
Hot  SpriMOt,  Ark..  October  29,  JMl. 
PrMtdent  Rohalb  Ruoaii. 
Tike  White  Hotue, 
WcsMiwtoiii  D.C 

Dbak  Mm.  PuBianrr  In  the  name  of 
poetry  and  poets— past,  present  and 
future-I  seek  recognition  of  Poetry  Day  on 
calendars  In  our  country. 

My  Hallmark  Calendar  lisU  Secretaries 
Day.  AprU  S3:  Grandparent's  Day.  Septem- 
ber 13  (all  of  which  should  have  been  hon- 
ored on  Mothers's  Day  or  Father's  Day): 
Bosses  Day.  October  18:  Sweetest  Day 
(whatever  that  is)  October  17:  and  Mother- 
in-law's  Day.  October  35  (all  of  which 
should  have  been  honored  on  Mother's 
Day).  Yet  Poetry  Day.  October  15,  remains 
unlisted.  Are  we  so  card-and-glfted  oriented 
that  we  must  have  days  designed  for  com- 
mercial purposes  only? 

October  IS  is  celebrated  in  aU  50  United 
States  of  America  and  in  over  40  foreign 
countries.  October  15  is  listed  in  Almanacs 
as  Poetry  Day.  Scientific  Research  has 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a 
Poetry  Day  for  centuries.  Before  1508.  the 
day  was  October  5th— then  with  the  change 
of  calendars  and  the  loss  of  ten  days— reck- 
oning brought  Poetry  Day  to  October  15. 
There  it  remains. 

Each  year  our  governors  issue  Poetry  Day 
Proclamations  (as  regularly  as  Thanksgiving 
Day  Proclamations)  in  their  respective 
sUtes.  Schools.  Poets  and  Poetry  Organiza 
tions  across  the  country  observe  Poetry 
Day.  Our  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
been  bombarded  with  letters  requesting 
that  Poetry  Day  be  honored  on  calendars. 

Briglt  was  the  Celtic  God  of  Poetry:  Pega- 
sus was  the  classic  winged  horse  of  Apollo 
and  the  muses:  while  the  Greeks  honored 
Muses,  the  Goddesses  of  Arts  and  Sciences- 
three  of  which  are  Calliope,  poetic  inspira- 
tion and  eloquence:  Erato,  Erotic  poetry: 
and  Euterpe,  Music  and  Lyric  poetry.  We 
American  poets,  who  have  produced  and 
continue  to  produce  world  famous  poets,  re- 
quest no  god  or  goddess,  we  request  only  a 
special  day  on  the  calendar.  Will  you. 
please,  in  the  name  of  poetry,  in  the  name 
of  poets  such  as  Longfellow.  Frost  and  Dick- 
inson, in  the  name  of  living  poets  recording 
the  story  of  our  times  in  concentrated  lyri- 
cal language,  do  whatever  it  takes  to  get  Oc- 
tober 15  named  as  Poetry  Day  on  our  calen- 
dars? 

My  father  always  said.  "If  you  want  some- 
thing done,  start  at  the  top."  In  respect  to 
my  farmer-father.  I  knock  at  your  White 
House  door. 
Sincerely. 

ViaiiA  Lb  HiifEGAKDifn. 
I  National  Chancellor. 

The  Wnm  Hodse. 
Wathington,  November  23, 1981. 
Miss  Vebna  Lb  HufCCAKDifKii. 
Hot  SprlngM.  Ark. 

DiAi  Miss  HimBGAasifn:  On  behalf  of 
President  Reagan.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
your  message  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
suggestion.  Traditionally,  the  President 
issues  proclamations  designating  periods  for 
special  obaervance  only  when  a  Congression- 
al resolution  authorizes  him  to  do  so.  You 
may,  therefore,  wish  to  contact  those  who 
represent  you  in  the  Congress  regarding 
your  idea. 
With  the  President's  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Amn  HiOGiNS. 
/Nrector  q/ Oorrespofufence. 


HinoRT  or  Porit  Dat  un  Natioral 

POBTIT  DAT  COMMrTTB.  IHC. 

It  aU  started  in  1938.  though  it  had  been  a 
dream  all  of  Tessa  Sweaty  Webb's  life,  to 
find  a  way  to  honor  poets,  and  she  talked 
this  over  with  everyone  who  would  listen. 

Finally,  she  was  introduced  to  Ohio  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  through  this  contact  she 
was  able  to  get  a  joint  resolution.  S,J.R  No. 
39.  called  the  Grubbs-Myers-Marshall  Reso- 
lution, introduced  and  passed  in  January 
1983.  by  Ohio's  92nd  General  Assembly, 
naming  the  third  Friday  of  October  of  each 
year 

OHIO  POCTRY  DAY 

The  day  was  to  be  set  aside  to  honor  poets 
of  Ohio.  To  give  special  programs  and  ob- 
servances in  the  schools  and  public  places 
...  in  such  manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Other  states  followed  Ohio  slowly— but  no 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  make  this  a 
National  Day,  or  National  Poetry  Day  in  all 
states  imtll  Lucia  Trent  of  Texas  spearhead- 
ed the  movement  and  called  this  movement 
the  National  Poetry  Day  Committee.  (It  was 
not  incorporated  until  Dr.  Frances  Clark 
Handler  took  over  the  National  Director- 
ship and  incorporated  the  name  for  its  pro- 
tection in  1966.) 

Lucia  Trent  enlisted  the  aid  of  Will 
Strong  in  California,  who  was  at  that  time 
Vice-President  of  Poete  of  the  Pacific,  an  or- 
ganisation that  covered  10  states  in  the  west 
and  far  west. 

Instead  of  the  third  Friday  in  October, 
which  was  being  used  by  Ohio  and  still  is  as 
well  as  October  15th  for  Poetry  Day.  Lucia 
Trent  selected  October  15th.  for  the  Nation- 
al Poetry  Day  to  honor  Poet  Ralph  Cheney, 
who  died  on  that  day  in  1941.  (This  was  now 
1947.) 

It  is  strange  to  note  that  t>oth  women. 
Tessa  Sweazy  Webb  in  Ohio  and  Lucia 
Trent  in  Texas,  both  selected  an  October 
day  for  Poetry  Day.  Scientific  research  has 
proven  without  a  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  Poetry  Day  for  centuries.  Before  1508  the 
date  was  October  5th.  then  with  the  change 
of  calendars  and  the  loss  of  ten  days  with 
the  new  reckoning  It  brought  Poetry  Day  to 
October  15th.  and  that  is  where  it  remains 
until  this  day.  There  are  some  groups  for 
convenience  sake  who  name  another  day  for 
Poetry  Day.  and  even  weeks  and  months  as 
poetry  weeks  and  montiis.  but  the  official 
day  remains  October  15lh— Annually! 

This  day  is  celebrated  in  50  United  SUtes' 
of  America  and  40  Foreign  countries.  Octo- 
ber 15  is  listed  in  all  almanacs  as  Poetry 
Day.  The  National  Poetry  Day  Committee. 
Inc..  is  listed  on  the  roster  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia of  Associations  and  is  known  all  over  the 
world. 

Since  the  first  Texas  Proclamation  in 
1947.  issued  by  the  then  Governor  of  that 
State.  Beauford  Jester.  49  other  states  have 
come  into  the  fold;  38  SUtes  have  legisla- 
tion naming  October  15.  Poetry  Day.  and 
the  one  sUte  that  does  not  celebrate  Octo- 
ber 15th  does  celebrate  another  day.  as 
Poetry  Day  on  its  own. 

Even  though  there  is  legislation  in  so 
many  sUtes  naming  October  ISth  Poetry 
Day.  it  is  still  necessary  to  get  the  Gover- 
nor's Proclamation  every  year,  for  like  all 
holidays  and  days  of  special  note  and  days 
that  are  legal  holidays,  they  would  be  for- 
gotten if  the  proclamations  were  not  forth- 
coming, reminding  the  public  that  this  is 
indeed  Poetry  Day  and  give  sUtes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eulogize  their  own  poets  in  these 
proclamations.  Most  SUtes  have  long  llste 


of  accredited  poets  that  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  1949.  Dr.  EtU  Joaephean  Murfey  was 
named  National  Director  of  the  Natfcmal 
Poetry  Day  Committee.  Inc.  and  this  por- 
tion she  held  until  her  death  April  1,  1966. 

All  SO  sUtes  of  the  United  States  have  a 
SUte  Chairman  and  most  of  them  are  the 
sames  ones  who  snved  since  National 
Poetry  Day  Committee.  Inc..  has  been  In  ex- 
istence. A  small  percentage  have  resigned 
due  to  health  or  age  and  when  this  happens, 
the  Chairmanship  is  readily  filled  from  a 
long  list  of  accredited  poets  waiting  In  the 
wings. 

Dr.  EtU  Joaephean  Murfey  had  appointed 
Dr.  Frances  Clark  Handler  her  co-chairman, 
first  for  Florida,  then  later  for  National  (or 
the  United  SUtes).  enacting  the  promise 
from  Dr.  Handler  that  when  Dr.  EtU's  time 
came  Dr.  Handler  would  carry  on  this  work, 
"no  matter  what  the  cost!" 

Needless  to  say.  this  work  has  gone  on  un- 
interrupted since  Dr.  Frances  Clark  Handler 
took  over  the  National  Director's  Chair 
April  1. 1988.  (Passed  and  approved  by  Exec- 
utive Board— entered  in  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting.  May  1. 1988.) 

National  Poetry  Day  Committee.  Inc..  was 
then  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion for  the  name's  protection. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  89- 
90-91-92-93  Congresses  by  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper  and  Congressman  Dante  Fas- 
cell  of  Florida  and  by  Congressman  Gonza- 
lez of  Texas,  the  bills  call  for  a  mandatory 
signing  of  a  Poetry  Day  Proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  annually. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  will 
pass  eventually.  We  all  know  that  war  and 
peace  is  the  first  thing  on  the  President's 
agenda  but  our  President  and  our  Vice 
President  know  all  about  our  aims  as  did  the 
President  and  Vice  President  before  them 
and  many  statesmen  have  placques  hanging 
in  their  offices  that  were  awarded  them 
from  both  the  National  Poetry  Day  Com- 
mittee. Inc..  and  the  Florida  SUte  Poetry 
Society.  Inc..  for  their  work  in  the  arts. 

When  the  day  comes  that  other  pressing 
matters  are  resolved,  then  I  am  sure  that 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  for  a  Nation- 
al Poetry  Day  will  be  forthcoming  annually. 

When  the  National  Poetry  Day  Commit- 
tee. Inc.,  achieves  this  goal  for  poets,  they 
will  have  reached  a  summit  never  before  at- 
tained. 

Respect  and  Honor  only  have  come  to  this 
Committees  endeavors  in  all  cultural  circles 
and  we  feel  that  this  will  eventually  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Presidential  Proclamation. 

We  give  thanks  to  all  the  dedicated  people 
that  are  with  us  ih  this  worthy  endeavor 
and  to  the  Governors  who  have  Joined 
hands  with  us  every  year  sending  us  the 
Poetry  Day  Proclamations  from  their  sUtes, 
so  that  this  Committee  can  make  all  the 
peole  of  the  United  SUtes  culturally  and 
poetically  aware. 

Respectfully  submitted  by: 

Da.  Framcxs  Clakk  Hamdixb, 

National  Director, 
National  Poetry  Day  Committee,  Inc. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  today  that  I  Join 
as  a  cospoiaoT  of  this  resolution  desig- 
nating October  15,  1983,  as  National 
Poetry  Day.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  been  blessed  with  a  rich  and  vital 
poetic  tradition.  One  particular  move- 
ment was  so  intimately  associated  with 
our  State  that   it  has  come  to  be 


known  as  th«  New  Yoi^  aehooL  In  its 
universities  knd  community  centers, 
cities  and  towns  TM/TWCA's  and 
TM/TWHA's.  countless  poets  are  at 
woi^  I  have  heard  estimates  that  of 
the  2.500  wldfcly  publlAed  poets  in  the 
"Directory  of  American  Poets."  40  per- 
cent are  Newi  Yorkers. 

In  Buffalo^  there  is  Robert  Creeley 
and  John  Lcvan.  In  Rochester.  Doug- 
las erase  and  Anthony  Hecht.  In  Syra- 
cuse, where  t  went  to  college  and  law 
school.  Tess  Gallagher.  A.  R.  Ammons 
is  at  Cornell. 

The  Writete  Forum  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity College  at  Brockport  not  only 
sponsors  a  ntajor  poetry  series,  but  it 
also  maintains  an  extensive  videotape 
library  of  poets  reading  from  their 
own  works.  In  Austerlitz.  N.Y.,  we 
have  the  Millay  Colony  for  the  Arts, 
which  assists  and  encouraces  younger 
writers  on  the  beautiful  600-acre 
estate  bequeathed  by  the  great  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay. 

The  Long  Island  Poetry  Collective 
and  the  Smithtown  Arts  Council  tend 
the  creative  flame  on  Long  Island, 
where  Barbara  Guest.  May  Swenson. 
and  Louis  Simpson,  among  others,  are 
at  work. 

In  his  anthology  of  poems  about 
New  York  City,  Howard  Moss— an- 
other highly  regarded  Long  Island 
poet— included  the  work  of  80  poets. 
He  might  easily,  I  am  sure,  have  foimd 
800  or  8,000.  The  emergence  of  New 
YcNTk  as  the  cultural  capital  of  the 
world  has  meant  that,  sooner  or  later, 
almost  every  poet  will  at  least  pass 
through  the  city.  Many  of  them  will 
decide  to  settle  there,  as  Dylan 
Thomas  and  W.  H.  Auden  did. 

New  York  has  also  profoundly  influ- 
enced other  poets  whose  connection  to 
it  is  not  so  well-publicized.  I  refer  you 
to  "Trinity  Place"  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
"Her  Hat"  by  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
and  "For  the  Running  of  the  New 
York  City  Marathon"  by  James 
Dickey. 

There  are  irmumerable  others  who 
have  either  been  bom  in  New  York  or 
have  adopted  New  York  as  their  home, 
including:  H4rt  Crane,  Walt  Whitman, 
e.e.  cummings,  John  Ashbery,  Mar- 
ianne Moore;  Isabella  Gardner.  Frank 
O'Hara.  Adrienne  Rich,  Muriel  Ru- 
keyser.  Nikki  Giovanni,  Kenneth 
Koch.  James  Wright,  Alastair  Reed, 
Deimore  Schwartz,  and  Langston 
Hughes. 

These  and  others  have  fotmd  a  spir- 
itual as  well  as  a  physical  home  in  New 
York.  Poetry  readings  in  every  comer 
of  the  city  attract  large  audiences  of 
knowledgeable,  appreciative  and  eager 
listeners. 

Howard  Moss  has  written: 

Because  it  is  perpetually  changing.  New 
York  eludes  crystallization.  When  you  turn 
a  comer  In  New  York,  you're  likely  to  see 
something  quite  different  from  what  you 
saw  a  second  before. 


Mr.  President,  in  hopes  of  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  great  variety  and  power 
of  the  poetic  imagination  in  New 
Yorit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  poems  be  printed  in  the 

OOROBSSSIOHAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

TheHussoii 

Twas  a  vision  of  childhood  that  came  with 

its  dawn. 
Ere  the  curtain  that  covered  life's  day-star 

was  drawn; 
The  nurse  told  the  tale  when  the  shadows 

grew  long. 
And  the  mother's  soft  lullaby  breathed  it  in 

song. 
"There  flows  a  fair  stream  by  the  hills  of 

the  West."— 
She  sang  to  her  boy  as  he  lay  on  her  breast: 
"Along  its  smooth  margin  thy  fathers  have 

played 
Beside  its  deep  waters  their  ashes  are  laid." 
I  wandered  afar  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 
I  saw  the  old  rivers,  renowed  upon  earth. 
But  fancy  still  painted  that  wide-flowing 

stream 
With   the  many-hued   pencil   of   infancy's 

dream. 
I  saw  the  green  banks  of  the  castle-crowned 

Rhine. 
Where  the  grapes  drink  the  moonlight  and 

change  it  to  wine: 
I  stood  by  the  Avon,  whose  waves  as  they 

glide 
Still  whisper  his  glory  who  sleeps  at  their 

side. 
But  my  heart  would  still  yearn  for  the 

soimd  of  the  waves 
That  sing  as  they  flow  by  my  forefathers' 

graves; 
If  manhood  yet  honors  my  cheek  with  a 

tear. 
I  care  not  who  sees  it.— no  blush  for  it  here! 
Farewell  to  the  deep-bosomed  stream  of  the 

West! 
I  fling  this  loose  blossom  to  float  on  its 

breast: 
Nor  let  the  dear  love  of  its  children  grow 

cold. 
Till  the  channel  is  dry  where  its  waters  have 

rolled! 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

In  the  Churchyard  at  Tarrytown 
Here  lies  the  gentle  humorist,  who  died 
In  the  bright  Indian  Summer  of  his  fame! 
A  simple  stone,  with  but  a  date  and  name. 
Marks  his  secluded  resting-place  beside 
The  river  that  he  loved  and  glorified. 
Here  in  the  autumn  of  his  days  he  came. 
But  the  dry  leaves  of  life  were  all  aflame 
With  tints  that  brightened  and  were  multi- 
plied. 
How  sweet  a  life  was  his:  how  sweet  a  death! 
Living,  to  wing  with  mirth  the  weary  hours. 
Or  with  romantic  tales  the  heart  to  cheer 
Dying,  to  leave  a  memory  like  the  breath 
Of  siunmers  full  of  sunshine  and  of  show- 
ers. 
A  grief  and  gladness  in  the  atmosphere. 

—Henry  Waosworth  Longfellow. 

Manmahatta 

I  was  asking  for  something  specific  and  per- 
fect for  my  city. 

Whereupon  lo!  upsprang  the  aboriginal 
name. 


Now  I  see  what  there  is  in  a  name,  a  word, 
liquid,  sane,  unruly,  musical,  self-suffi- 
cient, 

I  see  that  the  word  of  my  city  is  that  word 
from  of  old. 

Because  I  see  that  word  nested  in  nests  of 
water-bays,  superb. 

Rich,  hemmed  thick  all  around  with  sail- 
ships  and  steam-ships,  an  island  six- 
teen miles  long,  solid-founded. 

Numberless  crowded  streeU.  high  growths 
of  iron,  slender,  strong,  light,  q^lendid- 
ly  uprising  toward  clear  skies. 

Tides  swift  and  ample,  well-loved  by  me. 
toward  sundown. 

The  flowing  sea-currents,  the  little  islands, 
larger  adjoining  islands,  the  heights, 
the  villas. 

The  countless  masts,  the  white  shore-steam- 
ers, the  lighters,  the  ferry-boats,  the 
black  sea-steamers  well-modelled. 

The  down-town  streets,  the  jobbers'  houses 
of  business,  the  houses  of  business  of 
the  ship-merchants  and  money-bro- 
kers, the  river-streete. 

Immigrants  arriving,  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand in  a  week. 

The  carts  hauling  goods,  the  manly  race  of 
drivers  of  horses,  the  brown-faced  sail- 
ors. 

The  summer  air.  the  bright  sun  shining,  and 
the  sailing  clouds  aloft. 

The  winter  snows,  the  sleigh-bells,  the 
broken  ice  in  the  river,  passing  along 
up  or  down  with  the  flood-tide  or  ebb- 
tide. 

The  mechanics  of  the  city,  the  masters, 
well-formed,  beautiful-faced,  looking 
you  straight  in  the  eyes. 

Trottoirs  thronged,  vehicles.  Broadway,  the 
women,  the  shops  and  shows. 

A  million  people— manners  free  and 
superb — open  voices— hospitality— the 
most  courageous  and  friendly  young 
men. 

City  of  hurried  and  sparkling  waters!  city  of 
spires  and  masts! 

City  nested  in  bays!  my  city! 

-Walt  Whitman  [1819-18921. 

Reading  Room,  the  New  York  Public 

Library 

In  the  reading  room  in  the  New  York  Public 

Library 
All  sorts  of  souls  were  bent  over  silence 

reading  the  past. 
Or  the  present,  or  maybe  it  was  the  future, 

persons 
Devoted  to  silence  and  the  flowering  of  the 

imagination. 
When  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  my  love. 
She  was  a  faun  with  light  steps  and  brilliant 

eye 
And  she  came  walking  among  the  Ubies  and 

rows  of  persons. 
Straight  from  the  forest  to  the  center  of 

New  York, 
And  nobody  noticed,  or  raised  an  eyelash. 
These  were  fixed  on  imaginary  splendours 

of  the  past. 
Or  of  the  present,  or  maybe  of  the  future. 

maybe 
Something  as  seductive  as  the  aquiline  nose 
Of   Eleanor   of   Aquitaine,   or   Cleopatra's 

wrist-locket  in  Egypt, 
Or  maybe  they  were  thinking  of  Juliana  of 

Norwich. 
The  people  of  this  world  pay  no  attention  to 

the  fauns 
Whether  of  this  world  or  of  another,  but 

there  she  was. 
All  gaudy  pelt,  and  sleek,  gracefully  moving. 
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Her  amber  eye  was  bright  amons  the  proti- 


Her  dellcmtc  ears  were  raised  to  hear  of  love. 

Her  lips  had  the  appearance  of  green  Brass 

About  to  be  trodden,  and  her  shanks  were 
smooth  and  sleek. 

Everybody  was  in  the  splendor  of  his  imagi- 
nation. 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this  splendour 

Appearing  in  the  New  York  Public  Ubrary. 

Their  eyes  were  on  China.  India.  Arabia,  or 
the  Balearics. 

While  my  faun  was  walking  among  the 
tables  and  eyes 

Inventing  their  world  of  life,  invisible  and 
light 

In  silence  and  sweet  temper,  loving  the 
world. 

— Richard  Ebxrhart. 

NiKKt  Rosa 

childhood  remembrances  are  always  a  drag 
if  you're  Black 

you  always  remember  things  like  living  in 
Woodlawn  with  no  inside  toilet 

and  if  you  become  famous  or  something 
they  never  talk  about  how  happy  you 
were  to  have  your  mother  all  to  your- 
self and 

how  good  the  water  felt  when  you  got  your 
bath  from  one  of  those  big  tubs  that 
folk  in  Chicago  barbecue  in 

and  somehow  when  you  talk  about  home  it 
never  gets  across  how  much  you  un- 
derstood the  feelings 

as  the  whole  family  attended  meetings 
about  Hollydale  and  even  though  you 
remember 

your  biographers  never  understand  your  fa- 
ther's pain  as  he  sells  his  stock  and  an- 
other dream  goes 

and  though  you're  poor  it  isn't  poverty  that 
concerns  you 

and  though  they  fought  a  lot  it  isn't  your 
father's  drinking  that  makes  any  dif- 
ference 

but  only  that  everybody  is  together  and  you 
and  your  sister  have  happy  birthdays 
and  very  good  christmasses  and  I 
really  hope  no  white  person  ever  has 
cause  to  write  about  me  because  they 
never  understand  Black  love  is  Black 
wealth  and  they'll  probably  taU  about 
my  hard  childhood  and  never  under- 
stand that  all  the  while  I  was  quite 
happy 

— NiKXI  GlOVAMMI. 

AaaivnfG  on  Paumahok 
Paumanok:  The  island  with  its  breast  long 
drawn  out. 

— W.W..  Brooklyn  Standard. 

A  Midwestemer.  an  Inlander, 
a  love  of  the  interior, 
arrives  on  Long  Island,  "Paumanok!" 
he  whispers,  savoring  his  Whitman, 
local  aborigine.  "Paumanok,"  he  says, 
half  aloud.  He  feels  salt  water  swaying 
on  every  side  of  him.  He  looks  around 
for  the  rows  and  rows  of  ripening 
com  he'd  sighted  down  since  he  was 
piuhed  from  the  womb.  None.  Expressways. 
"Paumanok,"  be  repeats,  looking  at  a  map. 
"Ifanhaawt . . .  Mlneola . . .  IfaMapeqiu," 
he  reads.  He  picks  out  names  beside 
the  dots  beading  the  red  and  green  lines 
loopinc  the  long  breast.  He  turns  them 
on  hla  tongue  like  strange  herbs. 
"Cutetaogue.  .  .  Patchogue.  .  .  Ponquogue." 
he  Intonea.  "Wantagh  and  Wichapogue. 
He  feels  a  mist  drifting  in  from  the  shore. 
"Quogue  and  Nisatquogue,  Nesconsett 


and  Amagansett."  he  sings.  He  hears 
the  surf  splashing  nearer.  "Oommack 
and  Speonk  and  SeUuket.  he  chanU. 
"Ronkcmkoma.     Ronkonkoma."     "Shinne- 

cock. 
Peconic."  In  the  middle  of  a  fog 
sliding  inland  off  the  sea  like 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  he  says,  softly, 
"Mattituck.  MonUuk."  He  whispers. 
"Paumanok.  Paumanok."  He  begins 
to  hear  voices  from  the  interior. 

— NoaantT  Kkapt. 

Fob  the  Ruimino  or  thk  New  York  Crrv 
Marathon 

If  you  would  run 

If  you  would  quicken  the  city  with  your 

pelting. 
Then  lineup,  be  counted,  and  change 
Your  body  into  time,  and  with  me  through 

the  boxed  maze  flee 
On  soft  hooves,  saying  all  saying  in  flock- 
breath 
Take  me  there. 
I  am  against  you 
And  with  you:  I  am  second 
Wind  and  native  muscle  in  the  streets  my 

image  lost  and  discovered 
Among  yours:  lost  and  found  in  the  endless 

panes 
Of   a   many-gestured   bald-headed   woman. 

caught  between 
One  set  of  clothes  and  tomorrow's:  naked. 

pleading  in  her  wax 
For  the  right,  silent  words  to  praise 
The  herd-hammering  pulse  of  our  sneakers. 
And  the  time  gone  by  when  we  paced  River- 
sided,  close-packed  in  our  jostled  be- 
ginning. 
O  my  multitudes.  We  are  streaming  from 

the  many  to  the  one 
At  a  time,  our  ghosU  chopped-up  by  the 
windows  Of  merchants:  the  mirroring 
store-fronts  let  us.  this  one  day. 
Wear  on  our  heads  feet  and  backs 
What  we  would  wish.  This  day  I  have  taken 

in  my  stride 
Swank  Jogging-suiU  rayed  with  bright  em- 
blems 
Too  good  for  me:  have  worn  in  blood-sweat- 
ing weather 
Blioard-blind  parkas  and  mukluks.  a  light- 
ning-struck hairpiece 
Or  two.  and  the  plumes  of  displayed  Zulu 

chieftains. 
Through  the  colors  of  day  I  move  as  one 

must  move 
His  shadow  somewhere  on 
Farther  into  the  dark.  Any  hour  now  any 

minute 
Attend  the  last  rites 

Of  pure  plod-balance!  Smoke  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial 
Olympic  lamb  in  the  Deli!  O  swooping  and 

hairline-hanging 
Civic-minded  placement  of  bridges!  Hallelu- 

Jasof  bars! 
Teach  those  who  have  trained  in  the  sunrise 
On  Junk-food  and  pop.  how  to  rest  how  to 

rise 
Prom    the    timed    city's    never-die    dead. 

Through  the  spattering  echo 
Of  Vulcanized  hundreds,  being  given  the 

finish-line  hotfoot, 
I  am  lolloping  through  to  the  end. 
By     man-dressing     mannequins     clad     by 

flashes  of  sun  on  squared  rivers 
As  we  breast  our  own  breathless  arrival:  as 

we  home  in. 
Ahead  of  me  me  and  behind  me 
Winning  over  the  squirrel-wheel's  outlasted 
stillness,  on  the  unearthly  pull  and 
faU 
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Of  our  half-baked 

and  all  winning- 
All  winning,  one  after  one 

— Jamb  DiCKST. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  open  to  mmendment. 
If  there  be  no  unendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  108 

Whereas  the  tendency  of  thinking  in  our 
era  is  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  analytical 
techniques;  and 

Whereas  modem  civilization,  influenced 
by  the  control  of  the  physical  a'orld  made 
possible  by  the  tremendous  advances  of  sci- 
ence. forgeU  at  times  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating an  imaginative  grasp  of  human  cul- 
ture, attitudes  and  feelings  through  the  lit- 
erary arts:  and 

Whereas  people  of  all  ages  have  universal- 
ly turned  to  poetry  as  one  of  the  basic  ways 
of  understanding  experiences,  of  helping  to 
grasp  ideas  and  events  from  unexpected 
angles,  and  of  assisting  to  express  the 
throughts  and  hopes  of  generations:  and 

Whereas  the  timeless  themes  and  great 
continuities  of  poetry  have  become  strands 
of  unity  in  our  history,  across  nations, 
across  religious  and  political  differences, 
and  across  centuries;  and 

Whereas  much  of  American  poetry  has 
come  to  us  in  the  twentieth  century  as  a  cul- 
tural heritage  of  inestimable  value,  passed 
down  from  our  folklore,  partiotism.  and  reli- 
gions, giving  tone  and  character  to  the 
American  culture  of  today;  and 

Whereas  the  culture  of  this  generation  as 
conveyed  through  its  poetry  will  give  similar 
impetus  and  strength  to  the  lives  of  coming 
generations  of  Americans:  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  adopted  and  set  aside  October  15  of 
every  year  as  "Poetry  Day";  and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  poetry  to  the  cultural  development 
of  this  Nation,  it  is  fitting  that  a  day  should 
be  set  apart  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  poetry 
and  to  honor  poets  of  the  past  and  present 
who  enrich  the  lives  of  all  persons:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Octot>er  IS. 
1983.  be  designated  as  "National  Poetry 
Day"  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  agencies,  interest 
groups  and  organizations,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  that  day  by  en- 
gaging in  appropriate  activities  and  pro- 
grams, thereby  showing  their  support  of 
poetry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  already  pro- 
vided for  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  btisines  to  begin 
after  the  expiration  of  time  allocated 
to  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order.  As  soon  as  morning  business  is 
closed,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  it  would 
be  the  inteation  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  8.  695.  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  bill,  the  IMF 
bill. 

I  have  no  further  need  for  my  time 
under  the  a|tuiding  order,  if  any  time 
remains,  and  if  it  does  I  yield  it  to  the 
control  of  tke  minority  leader. 


RECdONITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  reoognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  need  it 
all.  but  I  may. 


A  good'  year  for  senator 

METZENBAUM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1983  has 
been  a  good  year  for  our  friend  and 
colleague  frvm  Ohio.  Mr.  MaiUMBAXTM. 

He  started  the  year  by  being  sworn 
in  for  a  second  full  term  in  the  Senate 
after  a  resounding  victory  in  last 
year's  electibn. 

In  early  April,  he  became  a  grand- 
parent for  the  first  time  with  the  birth 
of  a  granddaughter— and  now.  he  has 
completed  the  cycle  with  the  arrival 
last  week  of  his  first  grandson,  Jared 
Z.  Hyatt,  bom  June  1  to  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum's  daughter.  Suzi.  and  her  hus- 
band, Joel  Byatt. 

It  was  a  busy  recess  week  for  him 
last  week,  what  with  the  arrival  of 
Jared  and  the  celebration  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  66th  birthday  last  Sat- 
urday also. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending the  double  congratulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining  to  Mr.  Sramns. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 


DEDICA^nON  CEREMONIES  OF 
THE  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
MONUMENT  AT  THE  UJS,  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY.  WEST  POINT. 
N.Y. 

Ux.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  frequently  that  I  request  the 
Senate  to  include  in  the  Rbcoro  a  doc- 
ument, a  letter,  or  a  writing  of  any 
kind  because  I  think  that  space  ought 
to  be  sparingly  used.  But  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  a  speech  by  Gen.  L.  L. 
Lemnitzer,  U.S.  Army  retired,  who  was 
a  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  served  with  distinction  during  my 
tenure  in  the  Senate. 


This  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  Moniuient  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  West  Point,  N.Y.. 
where  General  Eisenhower  was  a  stu- 
dent and  of  which  he  became  a  gradu- 
ate. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
contents  of  this  speech.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  believe  that  the  comments  from 
General  Lemnitzer,  a  man  with  close 
association  with  former  President 
Eisenhower,  deserves  a  place  in  the 
permanent  record. 

I  wish  to  say  this,  also,  about  Gener- 
al Eisenhower.  A  good  number  of 
years  has  passed  since  his  tenure  as 
President  of  the  United  States  ended. 
I  think  that  each  year  adds  to  his  stat- 
ure as  President. 

I  was  impressed  in  many  ways  with 
him.  He  was  a  man  who  devoted  all  of 
his  adult  life  to  the  military,  where  his 
success  was  outstanding,  far  above  the 
ordinary,  but  who  was  nevertheless 
able  to  turn  from  that  and  make  a  real 
good  President  of  the  United  States, 
first  in  the  campaign  and  then  served 
8  years  during  troublesome  times.  His 
stature  has  grown  in  my  mind  and  I 
think  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
familiar  with  the  facts.  Time  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  many  of  his  de- 
cisions that  he  had  to  make. 

So,  under  these  circumstances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  address  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  to  give 
It  a  wide  distribution  at  a  very  high 
level  to  any  and  all  that  may  be  inter- 
ested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Bruvcipal  Address  by  Gen.  L.  L.  Lemnitzer. 

U.S.  Army  IRet.)  at  the  Dedication  Cere- 

MOHICS    OF    THE    DWIGHT    D.    EISENHOWER 

Momtiment  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 

President  Dixon.  General  Scott,  Distin- 
guished Guests.  Members  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  at  West  Point 
to  commemorate  the  career  of  one  of  the 
Academy's  most  distinguished  graduates 
and  one  of  America's  foremost  leaders— 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  do  this  here,  on 
the  West  Point  Plain,  where  General  Eisen- 
hower spent  the  first  formative  years  of  his 
military  education  and  development. 

A  product  of  the  individualism  and  strong 
religious  training  of  the  American  heartland 
in  Kansas,  it  was  here  at  West  Point,  the 
great  incubator  of  America's  leadership, 
that  he  set  out  on  his  path  to  greatness.  He 
entered  the  Academy  a  decade  after  the 
graduation  of  Douglas  MacArthur,  two 
years  after  the  graduation  of  George 
Patton.  and  in  the  same  class  as  Omar  Brad- 
ley. 

He  took  the  same  curriculum  as  all  of 
those  other  military  giants  and  distin- 
guished himself  academically  by  strong  per- 
formances in  English,  History.  Drill,  and 
Practical  Military  Engineering.  A  natural 
athlete,  big  enough  for  intercollegiate  com- 
petition and  keen  enough  a  competitor  to  do 
well,  he  participated  in  the  Army  baseball. 


traclc.  and  football  teams.  Although  a  seri- 
ous knee  injury  cut  short  a  promising  career 
on  the  gridiron,  he  bacame  a  cheerleader  to 
continue  to  urge  his  team  on  from  the  side- 
lines. An  active  member  of  the  YMCA.  he 
served  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  for  post 
children  during  his  final  year  at  West  Point. 
As  the  ranking  sergeant  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  his  senior  year,  he  had  the  honor  of 
carrying  the  American  flag  on  the  parade 
field.  On  graduation  day  he  ranked  61st  out 
of  the  164  graduates  in  the  Class  of  1915. 
This  class,  the  class  the  stars  fell  on.  saw  a 
total  of  59  of  its  graduates  reach  the  rank  of 
General  or  higher  and  two  (Eisenhower  and 
Bradley)  would  rank  among  the  nation's 
five  star  generals. 

During  World  War  I,  General  Eisenhower 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a  staff 
officer,  an  instructor,  and  finally  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army's  tank  training  center 
at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  Between  the 
wars,  his  assignments  provided  him  with  a 
broad  range  of  professional  experiences 
which  would  later  prove  invaluable. 

In  1919,  he  accompanied  the  first  trans- 
continental convoy  of  Army  motor  vehicles 
from  Fort  Mead.  Maryland  to  the  White 
House  and  on  to  San  Francisco,  gaining  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  our  country,  of  the 
logistics  of  large-scale  truck  movement,  and 
of  the  potential  importance  of  good  roads- 
realized  forty  years  later  in  his  program  for 
the  interstate  highway  system. 

Following  a  tour  in  Panama.  General  Ei- 
senhower attended  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  where  he  graduated  first  in  his 
class.  After  attending  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege, he  served  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  concerned  espe- 
cially with  the  planning  of  wartime  industri- 
al mobilization,  and  as  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  where  his  duties  included,  among 
others,  those  of  a  speech  writer  for  his 
chief.  This  close  association  continued  when 
Eisenhower  was  transferred  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  serve  as  General  MacArthur's  Chief 
of  Staff. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  January 
1940.  General  Eisenhower  found  that  his 
skills  as  an  officer  capable  of  obtaining 
quick  results  in  the  midst  of  organizational 
turmoil  would  cause  him  to  miss  his  person- 
al goal  of  commanding  a  regiment;  instead, 
his  superiors  in  the  chain  of  command,  in- 
cluding General  George  Marshall,  placed 
him  in  positions  of  increasing  responsibility, 
including  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  at  Division. 
Corps,  and  Army  levels. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  military  profession 
that  the  greatest  opportunities  for  service 
frequently  arise  suddenly,  not  permitting  a 
lengthy  period  of  specific  preparation.  It  is 
the  successful  leader  who  willingly  and  ably 
handles  the  flood  of  responsibilities  which 
can  be  thrust  forth  so  suddenly  and  brings 
unfailing  good  judgment  to  bear  in  making 
decisions.  Our  greatest  admiration  is  accord- 
ed those  who  have  met  the  call  of  national 
service  and  who  have  successfully  shoul- 
dered the  greatest  responsibility  in  the 
midst  of  crisis. 

Few  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  if 
any.  have  undergone  the  rapid  rise  in  rank 
and  responsibility  experienced  by  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  In  March  of  1941  he 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel  stationed  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
eighteen  months  he  had  been  advanced  to 
lieutenant  general  and  been  named  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  combined  Brit- 
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ish  and  American  force  scheduled  to  Invade 
North  Africa. 

General  Eisenhower's  WW  n  service 
becan  in  the  dark  days  after  Pearl  Harbor 
when  lie  was  summoned  by  General  Georte 
C.  Mk***«»",  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
to  take  charce  of  the  far  eastern  sectfon  of 
the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Even  though  initially  charged  with  re- 
sponsibUity  for  East  Asia.  Eisenhower  re- 
fused to  consider  the  war  in  narrow  regional 
terms.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a  planner 
by  confronting  the  broader  strategic  Issues 
that  had  to  be  resolved  if  America  was  to 
win  this  war— roost  notably,  the  question  of 
concentrating  first  against  Germany,  then 
against  Japan. 

In  June  1942  Eisenhower  was  designated 
to  direct  the  buildup  of  American  forces  in 
England  in  preparation  for  a  cross-channel 
attack.  He  had  to  redirect  his  planning 
when  in  late  July  Marshall  told  him  that  he 
would  command  the  allied  landings  in  North 
Africa,  scheduled  for  November  1942.  This 
was  to  be  his  first  major  command  and  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  commanded 
forces  in  combat. 

The  North  African  invasion  was  General 
Eisenhower's  "live  fire"  course  prior  to  in- 
vading Europe,  and  experiences  in  that  cam- 
paign quickly  prepared  him  for  the  weighty 
responsibilities  that  were  ahead.  It  was  in 
North  Africa,  too.  that  he  began  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  magnitude  of  wartime  tasli 
facing  the  Allies.  Defeat  at  the  Kasserine 
Pass  faaed  him  not  at  all:  led  on  by  the  ex- 
ample of  General  Grant  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  Civil  War.  General  Eisenhow- 
er held  his  course,  concentrated  on  the  cam- 
paign rather  than  incidental  battles,  and 
learned  how  to  win. 

Experienced  now  in  campaign  planning. 
combat  training,  and  logistical  organization. 
the  General  put  the  lessons  of  North  Africa 
to  effective  use  in  preparing  to  invade  Nor- 
mandy. As  Commander  of  the  Allied  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  he  tapped  steady  Omar 
Bradley  as  his  senior  American  ground  force 
commander,  reinstated  aggressive  George 
Patton,  and  assembled  the  finest  supporting 
cast  of  military  commanders  in  American 
history.  He  put  his  personal  touch  on  the 
plans  for  invasion  and  the  advance  across 
France  and  Germany.  As  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  waited,  the  allied  troops  put  what 
he  had  planned  into  reality  on  the  Norman- 
dy beaches  on  that  fateful  day  of  6  June 
1944.  His  was  the  decision  to  go  forward  de- 
spite the  severe  weather.  The  success  was  in 
no  small  way  due  to  his  careful,  prayerful 
Judgment. 

Through  it  all  he  was  characterized  by  an 
impressive  degree  of  humility.  In  his  words, 
"humility  must  always  be  the  portion  of  any 
man  who  received  acclaim  earned  in  the 
blood  of  his  followers  and  the  sacrifices  of 
his  friends."  He  agonized  over  the  decisions 
that  affected  so  many  lives,  remarlilng  that 
It  was  "awfully  hard  to  look  a  soldier  in  the 
face  knowing  that  you  might  be  sending 
him  to  his  death."  but  he  had  the  moral 
courage  to  make  those  decisions. 

Yet  to  many  observers  at  the  time,  and 
historians  later,  it  was  Eisenhower's  ability 
to  unify  and  coordinate  the  disparate  ele- 
ments of  the  grand  coalition  of  Allies  in 
WWII  that  was  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  He  was  uniquely  successful 
In  dealing  with  the  top  political  and  military 
leaders  and.  at  the  same  time,  successfully 
coping  with  the  problems  of  directing  the 
military  operations  of  large  scale  allied 
forcea.  The  sensitivities  of  coalition  politics 


sorely  tested  his  talenU  as  he  Ubored  to 
balance  multi-national  objectives  with  war- 
time necessities. 

When  we  entered  World  War  II,  we  had 
practically  no  knowledge  or  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  coalition  or  allied  military 
operations.  As  the  result  of  the  many  orga- 
nizational and  operational  difficulties  en- 
countered by  UA  forces  in  World  War  I. 
the  lectures  in  our  military  and  staff  col- 
leges by  senior  commanders  in  that  war  had 
a  common  theme— "if  we  ever  have  to  fight 
another  war.  for  God's  sake,  fight  it  without 
Allies." 

General  Eisenhower,  as  head  of  the  War 
Plans  Division  of  the  Army  General  Staff  in 
1942.  had  very  briefly  considered  the  prol>- 
lems  of  possible  allied  command  relation- 
ships. However,  no  firm  conclusions  were 
reached  or  adopted. 

As  we  were  forming  the  first  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  (AFHQ)  in  London  in  Sep- 
tember 1942.  preparing  for  Operation 
TORCH,  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  it 
was  obvious  that  guidance  and  direction  of 
top-level  allied  command  relationships  were 
urgently  needed. 

I  was  the  G-3  Plans  and  Operations  Offi- 
cer of  the  newly  formed  headquarters.  One 
morning  on  entering  my  office  in  Norfolk 
House.  I  found  two  colonels  of  the  British 
General  Staff  waiting  for  me.  They  in- 
formed me  that  the  British  Chiefs  of  SUff 
had  drafted  directives  for  the  overall  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Torch  Operation  and 
the  British  Task  Force  Commander  (Gener- 
al Anderson)  who  was  to  command  the  Brit- 
ish Task  Force  scheduled  to  land  at  Algiers. 
They  indicated  that  they  were  there  to 
obtain  our  comments  and.  hopefully.  Gener- 
al Eisenhower's  approval  of  the  drafts. 

After  studying  the  drafts  briefly.  I  invited 
them  to  accompany  me  to  General  Eisen- 
howers  office  on  Grosvenor  Square,  several 
blocks  away,  to  obtain  his  ptrsonal  reaction 
to  the  proposed  drafts. 

Upon  arrival  at  his  office.  I  explained  the 
situation  and  handed  the  drafts  to  him.  He 
took  them  to  his  desk  and  began  to  study 
them.  We  could  easily  see  that  the  drafts 
did  not  please  him.  His  face  flushed  and  he 
took  a  stub  pencil  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  write  furiously  as  he  grumbled, 
gorwled,  and  made  inaudible  comments.  The 
two  British  colonels  and  I  began  looking  for 
the  nearest  exit.  His  anger  obviously  in- 
creased as  the  read  and  marked  up  the 
drafts. 

When  he  finished,  he  handed  the  marked 
up  drafts  to  me  and  said  "These  drafts  are 
not  at  all  acceptable  terms  of  reference  for 
Allied  Commanders-in-Chief  or  an  Allied 
Supreme  Commander.  No  one  could  Ije  an 
effective  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  with 
such  negative  terms  of  reference.  The  best 
that  they  could  do  would  be  to  act  as  coordi- 
nators—and very  ineffective  ones  at  thai. 
These  drafts  simply  wont  do." 

When  we  left  his  office,  we  quickly 
scanned  the  heavily  marked  up  drafts  in  si- 
lence. We  then  returned  to  our  respei-tive 
offices. 

One  week  later  the  two  officers  returned 
to  my  office  and  we  quickly  checked  the  re- 
written drafts  which,  as  far  as  we  could  tell, 
were  almost  duplicates  of  the  previous 
"marked  up°°  drafts  as  edited  by  General  Ei- 
senhower who  now  promptly  approved 
them. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  General  Eisenhower  literally  "wrote 
the  t>ook  "  on  top-level  Allied  Command  and 
staff  relationships,  allied  organization,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  operations  of  large  com- 


bined aUied  military  forces.  He  came  up 
with  the  right  answers  and  effective  con- 
cepts for  allied  forces— on  command  rela- 
tionships, organization,  procedurea,  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  operations. 

His  principles  and  concepts  were  success- 
fully tested  in  the  crucible  of  World  War  11 
and  are  as  sound  and  effective  today  in 
NATO,  at  SHAPE  and  Allied  Command 
Europe  where  they  have  been  in  effect  for 
more  thaan  34  years. 

Keeping  the  coalition  together  was  a 
problem  that  was  never  out  of  his  mind.  He 
recognized  'the  temptation  to  regard  as  our 
first  enemy  the  partner  that  must  work 
with  us  in  defeating  the  real  enemy."  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  pleaded  with  colleagues  to 
refuse  "to  deal  with  our  military  problems 
on  an  American  vs.  British  basis."  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  an  allied  commander  and 
an  American  general  and.  in  that  position, 
he  had  to  be  doubly  careful  that  the  British 
did  not  perceive  his  actions  as  favoring 
American  interests.  He  noted  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  this  equation: 

"I  am  not  British  and  I  am  not  ambidex- 
trous in  attitude.  But ...  I  am  not  going  to 
let  national  prejudice  or  any  of  its  related 
evils  prevent  me  from  getting  the  best  out 
of  the  means  that  you  fellows  struggle  so 
hard  to  make  available  to  us. " 

In  an  address  in  London  only  weeks  after 
the  end  of  war  in  Europe,  he  summed  up  his 
feelings  on  the  vital  Anglo-American  coali- 
tion. "No  petty  differences  in  the  world  of 
trade,  traditions,  or  national  pride  should 
ever  blind  us  to  our  identities  in  priceless 
values— freedom  of  worship,  equality  iiefore 
the  law.  liberty  to  speak  and  act  as  we  see 
fit,  limited  only  by  our  obligation  not  to 
trespass  on  similar  rights  of  others.  When 
we  consider  these  things,  then  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  draws  closer  to  the  farms  of 
Kansas  and  the  plains  of  Texas. ' 

General  Eisenhower  succeeded,  maturing 
as  a  general  and  military  professional  who 
led  his  forces  to  victory  in  one  of  the  great 
campaigns  of  history.  In  the  critical  days 
following  the  end  of  the  war.  General  Eisen- 
hower ser\ed  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  He 
later  retired  from  the  ser\ice  in  1948  to 
become  President  of  Columbia  University. 
This  retirement  proved  short-lived.  He  was 
called  back  into  ser\ice  on  several  occasions, 
until  in  1950  he  took  his  final  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Columbia  when  the  12  NATO 
countries  unanimously  asked  that  General 
Eisenhower  command  military  forces  in 
NATO,  becoming  the  first  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe. 

Both  within  the  NATO  Organization  itself 
and  in  the  NATO  countries,  his  ability  to 
harmonize  diverse  groups  for  a  common 
good  which  had  characterized  his  war  ef- 
forts, was  instrumental  in  solidifying  the 
NATO  forces.  As  one  observer  commented, 
his  finest  hour  was  "the  hour  of  inspiration 
to  the  Free  Countries  of  Western  Europe  to 
stand  firm  against  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nism." The  success  with  which  he  handled 
these  responsibilities  makes  the  career  of 
General  Ei.senhower  particularly  worthy  of 
emulation  and  study  by  young  officers,  and, 
taken  with  his  success  as  Allied  Commander 
in  North  Africa  and  Europe,  makes  especial- 
ly fitting  his  memoraiization  at  West  Point. 

But  General  Eisenhower's  contribution  to 
America,  of  course,  did  not  end  with  his  re- 
tirement in  1952.  The  nation  called  upon 
him  to  serve  once  more,  this  time  in  a  civil- 
ian capacity,  as  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  leader  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
ability  to  harmonize  competing  forces  into  a 


ooheaive  force  on  the  battlefield  in»  alio 
the  man  who  Itecame  one  of  the  most  unify- 
ing—and I  repeat— one  of  the  moat  unifying 
Preaidents  In  our  history.  His  following  and 
stature  were  stch  that  both  RciHiblican  and 
Democratic  parties  desired  to  make  him 
their  standard  bearer.  Although  he  selected 
the  Republlcatt  banner,  he  waa  an  Individ- 
ual who  contfetually  stood  above  partisan- 
ship enjoying  an  appeal  which  cut  across 
party,  regional,  and  social  lines.  He  received 
two  of  the  langest  pluralities  ever  recorded 
to  that  time  In  the  elections  of  liNI2  and 
1956.  and  maintained  an  impreaaive  degree - 
of  popularity  throughout  both  terms  in 
office. 

In  foreign  affairs  he  Immediately  set  forth 
to  bring  a  divisive  Korean  War  to  a  close. 
He  approved  American  participation  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(8EATO),  duplicating  the  NATO  experience 
in  Asia,  and  established  an  "Elsenhower 
Doctrine"  to  (estraln  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism in  the  liiddle  East.  Although  willing 
to  use  power  when  necessary  to  preserve 
stability,  as  in  Lebanon  in  195S,  President 
Eisenhower  believed  that  peace  required  an 
effort  to  break  out  of  the  Cold  War  en- 
shrouding the  globe.  His  willingness  to  go  to 
the  "Summit",  his  "atoms  of  peace."  his 
"open  skies  inspection  "  proposal,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  nuclear  test  ban  were 
aimed  at  breaking  through  the  rhetoric  of 
conflict  and  eaUblishing  a  basis  for  security 
which  relied  on  mutual  forbearance,  not 
mutual  destruction. 

As  rivalries  among  the  Allies  had  l>een  a 
matter  of  concern  for  the  General  in  World 
War  II  and  thereafter,  as  president,  the 
problem  of  ihterservice  rivalry  flared  as 
each  sought  a  preeminent  role  in  space  ac- 
tivities. Recognizing  that  the  technologies 
required  to  bring  together  the  diverse  ener- 
gies for  space  far  exceeded  the  facilities 
available  in  any  service  activity.  President 
Eisenhower  resisted  efforts  to  place  space 
activities  under  any  one  service.  Instead,  in 
1958,  he  established  a  separate  National 
Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)— one  agency  with  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  explore  space.  Besides  centraliz- 
ing space  activities  in  one  agency  tasked 
with  that  specific  mission,  this  action  in- 
sured that  ea(3h  of  the  U.S.  military  services 
would  remain  focused  on  its  traditional  vital 
roles  and  responsibilities  for  national  de- 
fense. 

At  home  President  Eisenhower  also  signed 
the  first  major  bill  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  and  did 
not  shirk  from  using  force  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  to  force  obedience  to  federal  laws 
and  the  courts.  But  most  often  the  man 
epitomized  the  fundamental  American 
values  of  individual  dignity,  opportunity, 
and  freedom.  He  emphasized  preserving 
America's  political  and  economic  achieve- 
ments and  our  position  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

He  was  the  source  of  stability  In  an  age  of 
revolution  abroad  and  uncertainty  at  home. 
In  the  words  of  one  historian  "he  gave  the 
nation  a  chance  to  consolidate  past  gains, 
take  stock  of  itself,  and  renew  Its  spirits  for 
future  struggles."  By  his  very  demeanor  this 
citizen-soldier  inspired  confidence  and  secu- 
rity. With  each  passing  year,  as  careful 
scholars  examine  the  true  records  of  his  ad- 
minlstrmtlon  progressively  becoming  avail- 
able, respect  grows  for  what  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  for  our  country. 

What  was  the  essence  of  this  man  who 
had  the  power  frequently  to  command  but 
preferred  to  persuade  and  concUitate:  whose 


great  asset  in  both  war  and  peace  was  his 
warmth  and  ability  that  he  was  sympathetic 
and  understanding:  who  exhibited  moral 
courage,  Independence  of  thought,  common 
sense,  and  shrewdness? 

One  of  the  best  'summations  of  General 
Elsenhower's  beliefs  and  character  is  con- 
tained In  his  own  words  sent  to  West  Point's 
Founders  Day  in  1969,  only  six  weelis  before 
his  death.  He  not  only  summed  up  some  of 
his  most  deeply  held  beliefs  but  also,  accu- 
rately summarized  his  own  career  and  char- 
acter. 

"In  these  times,  some  Americans  seem  to 
think  that  intricate  and  superbly  engi- 
neered machines  have  diminished  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  all  sorts  of  enterprises 
from  the  management  of  a  shop  to  the  con- 
duct of  war  or  the  preservation  of  peace; 
that  a  man's  character  is  of  less  account 
than  the  sophistication  of  the  instruments 
surrounding  him:  that  such  concepts  as 
Duty.  Honor,  Country  are  out  moded  relics 
of  a  simple  and  even  primitive  past.  Those 
who  so  think  are  dead  wrong. 

"Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  hear  or 
read  a  new  proof  that,  in  the  hour  of  grave 
crisis  or  severe  challenge,  character  is  the 
chief  resource  of  man  and  their  nations,  I 
do  not  discount,  of  course,  the  need  for 
knowledge  and  skill  and  mastery  of  material 
resources.  I  do  mean  to  stress,  however,  that 
today,  even  as  it  was  a  century  or  a  millenni- 
um ago.  the  final  index  to  a  nation's  destiny 
is  within  its  people:  in  their  commitment  of 
principles  and  ideals:  in  theii  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good:  in  their  de- 
termination ever  to  oear  themselves  with 
courage  whatever  the  challenge  or  threat." 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  life  of 
Dwight  David  Eisehower  is  a  study  of  devo- 
tion to  Duty,  Honor,  Country.  Let  all  who 
come  to  this  place  remember  him  and  what 
he  represents  for  free  people  everywhere. 
And  may  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
graduate  from  this  institution  t>e  inspired  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  the  time  that  I  see  fit  to  use  now.  I 
yield  back  such  time  that  I  have  not 
used. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  15  minutes  each. 


OELB'S  PRACTICAL  WAY  TO  NU- 
CLEAR ARMS  CONTROL— GOOD 
START,  BUT  NOT  ENOUGH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Leslie  Gelb  writes  a  thoughtful,  realis- 
tic article  that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  magazine  entitled  "A 
Practical  Way  to  Arms  Control."  Gelb 
all  but  identifies  arms  control  as  a 
kind  of  a  middle  road  between  the 
pacifism  of  disarmament  and  the 
strictly  military  solution  of  surpassing 
the  other  side  in  the  arms  race.  Mr. 
Gelb  does— and  I  think  this  is  a  weak- 
ness—avoid the  debate  over  a  nuclear 
freeze.  But  he  seems  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  freeze  offers  a  reach-for- 


the-Moon  diversion,  an  unobtainable 
sweeping  goal  that  may  prevent  taking 
the  short,  sure  steps  that  begin  to 
build  confidence  and  security. 

For  example,  Mr.  Gelb  writes:  "Arms 
negotiations  should  take  small,  realis- 
tic steps  rather  than  aim  for  too 
much."  And  that  "the  stress  in  coming 
arms  talks  should  be  on  modest  trea- 
ties, which  do  not  take  so  long  to  com- 
plete that  they  become  vulnerable  to 
political  shifts  at  home." 

Although  Mr.  Gelb  is  an  extraordi- 
narily well-informed  and  thoughtful 
commentator,  and  he  is  identified  as 
the  New  York  Times  national  security 
correspondent,  he  fails  to  show  why 
limited  short-term  objectives  necessar- 
ily conflict  with  the  overall  long-term 
goal  of  negotiating  for  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  freeze  as  the  short-term 
agreements  build  confidence. 

Certainly  we  can  achieve  no  worth- 
while agreements  unless  we  improve 
the  overall  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  And 
certainly  if  we  can  agree  on  limited 
short-term  measures  we  can  begin  to 
build  the  basis  for  an  overall  limit— an 
eventual  flat  cessation  in  production, 
deployment  or  testing  of  weapons.  As 
Mr.  Gelb  himself  points  out:  "While 
negotiating  strategies  are  being 
plaimed,  both  sides  are  developing  a 
new  generation  of  weapons."  Negotia- 
tions can  help  channel  these  new 
weapon  developments  into  more 
stable,  less  hair  trigger,  less  dangerous 
forms.  But  without  a  freeze,  the  terri- 
ble competition  in  the  refinement,  the 
lethal  capacity,  the  deadly  accuracy 
goes  on  at  immense  cost,  and  with  a 
momentum  that  will  lead  one  day  to 
that  tragic  accident  that  brings  on  the 
holocaust. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Gelb  offers  a  flat 
rebuttal  of  some  of  the  most  serious 
misconceptions  that  block  progress 
toward  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 
Here  they  are: 

First,  the  Russians  cheat  on  arms 
control  pacts  and  gain  important  ad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  Gelb's  answer: 

A  panel  of  conservative  and  liberal  experts 
who  studied  the  field  of  strategic  arms  and 
test-ban  treaties  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  concluded  in  its  report  last  April  that 
the  record  "does  not  support  this  claim". 
Nor  has  any  administration,  including  the 
present  one.  ever  formally  charged  Moscow 
with  violations. 

The  second  misconception  that  Mr. 
Gelb  usefully  answers  is  that  the  arms 
control  treaties  have  not  prevented 
Moscow  from  vastly  increasing  its  nu- 
clear forces,  nor  caused  it  to  moderate 
its  behavior. 

Mr.  Gelb  points  out  that  American 
intelligence  estimates  that  the  project- 
ed growth  of  Soviet  forces  would  be 
greater  without  the  treaties.  Some  dis- 
agree, but  the  United  States  has  not 
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been  Inhibited  in  its  projected  military 
growth  by  the  treaties. 

Incidentally,  this  Oelb  answer,  be- 
cause it  admits  the  nuclear  arms  race 
goes  on  unimpeded  with  these  limited 
arms  control  agreements,  implies  a 
strong  argument  for  the  nuclear 
freese. 

Finally.  Oelb  advances  the  theory 
that  arms  control  agreements  have 
caused  us  to  let  down  our  guard  and 
have  brought  about  unilateral  Ameri- 
can disarmament. 

Oelb  points  out  that,  from  Richard 
Nixon  to  Gerald  Ford  to  Jimmy 
Carter,  every  administration  carried 
forward  every  new  strategic  program 
on  the  drawing  boards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  practi- 
cal Way  to  Arms  Control."  by  Lesie 
Gelb.  from  the  Sunday.  Jime  5,  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Anns  control  is  neither  sin  nor  salvation. 
It  is  a  way— along  with  diplomacy  and  mili- 
tary decisions— of  managing  Soviet-Ameri- 
can competition.  Without  such  negotiated 
mutual  restraint,  the  competition  would  be 
far  less  controllable  and  both  sides  could  ac- 
quire capabilities  that  just  might  make  nu- 
clear war  more  thinkable.  It  is  not  a  way  of 
solving  our  security  problem.  It  is  a  way  of 
preserving  the  Soviet-American  "peace" 
that,  with  great  good  luck,  has  survived  the 
last  40  years  of  tension  and  waste.  To  ask 
much  more  of  a  bargaining  process  between 
two  powerful  countries  so  mistrustful  of 
each  other  is  to  condemn  it  to  failure. 

Our  inability  to  appreciate  arms  control  as 
a  practical  matter  has  contributed  to  flip- 
flops  in  American  attitudes  toward  negotiat- 
ing reductions  in  the  superpowers'  nuclear 
arsenals.  And  it  has  added  to  the  clamor  for 
arm  control  that  has  blown  up  into  a  politi- 
cal crisis  for  the  Reagan  Administration,  a 
divisive  problem  for  the  Western  alliance 
and  a  painful  moral  issue  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  June  18,  1979,  amid  the  archaic  splen- 
dors of  Vienna,  President  Carter  signed  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  second  such  accord  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  a  compact  it  had 
taken  seven  years  and  three  Administra- 
tions to  negotiate.  Back  in  Washington. 
there  were  few  cheers.  The  Russians  had 
been  making  political  inroads  in  Angola  and 
the  Horn  of  Africa,  their  military  buildup 
had  made  them  our  equals  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry, and  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  had  been  swayed  by  the  right-wing 
view  of  arms  control  as  something  that 
would  hold  us  back  while  the  Soviet  Union 
exploited  its  momentum.  The  treaty— SALT 
II— was  never  to  be  ratified.  Subsequently, 
to  the  Reacan  Administration,  arms  control 
became  almost  synonymous  with  sin. 

This  Wednesday,  in  the  businesslike  set- 
ting of  Geneva,  Soviet  and  American  delega- 
tions will  resume  negotiations  on  strategic 
arms  that  have  been  stalled  for  four  years. 
And  in  Washington  and  around  the  country, 
political  leaders,  foreign-policy  experts  and 
wide  sections  of  the  public  are  extolling  the 
virtues  of  arms  control  and  demanding 
movement  toward  sweeping  accords. 
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Congress  makes  its  fundinc  of  President 
Reagan's  defense  programs  dependent  on 
his  conduct  of  the  nuclear  talks.  During  the 
SALT  II  debate,  legislators  would  not  accept 
arms  control  without  more  arms:  now  they 
will  not  agree  to  more  arms— such  as  the 
new,  extra-powerful  MX  missile  that  was  re- 
cently approved— without  arms  control.  The 
country's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  an  ex- 
traordinary pastoral  letter,  make  nuclear 
deterrence— our  traditional  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  Soviet  attack— moral- 
ly accepUble  only  as  a  stopgap  during  an 
active  search  for  broad  disarmament  and 
political  agreemenU.  The  governments  of 
Western  Europe  make  their  acceptance  of 
American  medium-range  missiles  on  their 
soil  dependent  on  good-faith  efforts  in  the 
current  Soviet-American  talks  in  that  area. 
Arms  control,  so  denigrated  such  a  short 
time  ago.  has  suddenly  been  transformed 
into  a  symbol  of  salvation. 

There  has  l>een  no  change  in  Soviet 
behavior  in  the  last  four  years  to  account 
for  this  reversal  of  attitudes:  if  anything, 
Moscow's  readiness  to  use  its  muscle  has 
been  made  even  plainer  in  Afghanistan  and 
in  Poland.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
comparative  power  of  the  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can nuclear  arsenals:  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  increased  the  strategic  budget, 
but  the  deployments  are  yet  to  come.  The 
change  has  been  in  the  public  mood.  Fright- 
ened by  the  nuclear  buildup  and  by  Admin- 
istration rhetoric  about  fighting  and  win- 
ning nuclear  wars,  and  played  upon  by 
Soviet  propaganda,  public  opinion  has 
swung  back  to  support  of  arms  talks.  The 
reversal  has  had  iu  effect  on  elected  offi- 
cials. Arms  control  has  become  good  politics 
again. 

In  fact,  the  prospect  of  an  open-ended 
arms  race,  with  attendant  divisions  in  West- 
em  societies— witness  the  nuclear-freeze 
movements  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  mass  upsurge  in  Western  Europe 
aginst  the  planned  installation  of  American 
Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles  in  that  thea- 
ter—has set  off  a  kind  of  pro-arms-control 
panic.  Yet  plunging  ahead  toward  ambitious 
new  goals,  without  considering  the  reasons 
that  brought  the  whole  process  to  such  a 
grinding  halt  four  years  ago,  will  be  to  risk  a 
repetition  of  failure.  If  we  want  to  do  kietter 
in  this  new  phase  of  arms  control  than  we 
did  in  the  past,  we  should,  it  seems  to  me. 
adopt  a  new  negotiating  strategy. 

Most  of  the  reasons  for  the  comparatively 
lean  accomplishments  of  20  years  of  arms 
negotiations  are  built  into  the  structure  of 
Soviet- American  competition.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  trust,  neither  side  is  about  to 
make  large  concessions  or  take  large 
risks.The  adversaries"  forces  are  asymmetri- 
cal, with  the  Russians  dependent  mostly  on 
land-based  missiles  and  the  Americans  pre- 
ferring a  more  balanced  structure  that  em- 
phasizes the  additional  elements  of  long- 
range  bombers  and  submarines.  Finding 
major  areas  of  compromise  has  often  been 
like  trading  apples  and  oranges,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  controlling  the  scramble 
for  technological  innovation. 

And.  to  t>e  sure,  Moscow  has  made  its 
share  of  unreasonable  demands,  though 
seemingly  ready  at  every  point  to  settle  for 
modest  accords.  Soviet  leaders,  while  con- 
cerned with  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
conflict,  appear  less  interested  in  arms  con- 
trol per  se  than  in  creating  a  climate  more 
conducive  to  aquiring  Western  technology, 
causing  problems  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  and  being  fully  accepted  by 
Washington  as  'the  other  superpower." 


But  aside  from  these  buUt-in  diffknilUes. 
and  exceeding  them  in  its  effect,  there  has 
been  the  peculiarly  American  tendency  to 
sharp  swings  between  seeing  little  good  In 
arms  control  and  asking  too  much  of  it  too 
soon.  The  main  drawback  to  the  agreements 
of  the  last  decade  was  not  that  they  did  so 
little  but  that  they  took  so  long  to  do  it.  By 
taking  many  years  to  achieve  marginal  re- 
sults, the  accords  became  a  convenient 
target  for  political  forces  in  the  United 
States  with  unreasonable  expectations  of 
arms  control.  What  we  need  is  a  simplified 
process  inoculated  to  a  greater  degree  from 
political  pressures.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  take 
a  small  step,  instead  of  a  large  stride— and. 
having  done  that,  to  take  the  next  small 
step,  and  the  next.  However,  to  have  a  clear- 
er appreciation  of  how  doing  less,  rather 
than  more,  is  apt  to  take  us  further  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  be  helpful  to  go  over  the 
record.  What  are  the  facts  about  arms  con- 
trol? What  is  the  case  against  it?  What  have 
past  agreements  accomplished?  Specifically, 
is  there  a  way  out  of  the  present  Soviet- 
American  deadlock  on  medium-range  mis- 
siles and  a  hope  of  starting  on  a  reduction 
of  our  overgrown  forces  of  intercontinental 
reach? 

From  the  beginning,  arms  control  has 
been  crushed  in  the  embrace  of  political  ex- 
tremists on  both  the  left  and  the  right,  and 
of  those  simply  playing  politics.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  running  for  the  White  House  in 
1956.  charged  that  President  Elsenhower 
had  permitted  the  Russians  to  open  up  a 
"bomber  gap";  the  gap,  it  soon  became 
clear,  was  in  our  favor.  John  P.  Kennedy 
ran  in  1960  on  the  need  to  close  the  "missile 
gap":  he  learned  after  taking  office  that  we 
had  2,000  missiles  and  the  Russians  200.  at 
most.  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  Defense  Secre- 
tary. Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  speak  of  Soviet 
superiority,  but  when  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
was  asked  a  year  ago  whether  he  would 
trade  strategic  positions  with  his  Soviet 
counterpart,  he  answered:  "Not  on  your 
life." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, many  officials  of  consenative  and 
far-right  views  were  eager  to  abandon  arms 
control.  To  them,  it  only  ser\'ed  to  lull  the 
American  people  into  a  false  sense  of  securi- 
ty, and  thus  stood  in  the  way  of  a  necessary 
arms  buildup.  Now.  they  insist  that  they 
were  misunderstood— that  they  are  pursuing 
"real"  arms  control.  In  private,  however, 
many  of  them  admit  that  they  are  really  en- 
gaging in  theater— much  as  the  Russians 
are— to  mollify  Western  public  opinion,  and 
that  their  overriding  goal  remains  one  of  ex- 
pedited rearmament  when  arms  control  is 
seen  to  have  failed. 

Only  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Reagan  called 
SALT  II  "fatally  flawed"  because  it  did  not 
close  the  "window  of  vulnerability"— Mos- 
cow's theoretical  ability  to  take  out  our 
land-based  Minuteman  missiles  in  a  first 
strike.  Two  months  ago,  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission appointed  by  Mr.  Reagan  concluded 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  there  was  no 
such  vulnerability.  Without  so  much  as  a 
farewell  to  the  window  through  which  he 
had  climbed  into  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Reagan  applauded  the  commissions  find- 
ings. 

The  very  SALT  II  treaty  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  senior  advisers  had  latieled  as 
practically  treasonous  they  themselves  are 
now  observing.  In  fact,  only  recently,  they 
were  ready  to  accuse  Moscow  publicly  of  vio- 
lating the  unratified  pact.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  persuaded  them  not  to,  saying  that 


a  toeakdown  of  treaty  constraints  would 
leave  the  Russians  in  a  much  better  posltian 
to  resume  the  noe,  and  Mr.  Reagan  made 
his  points  quittly.  through  dlptonatlc  chan- 
nels, as  provided  for  in  the  document. 

The  President,  however,  hss  not  been 
alone  In  suitttig  his  reasoning  to  his  aims. 
The  liberals  Who  have  been  scoffing  at  the 
vtilnerabillty  argument  for  yean,  calling  it 
overstated,  adopted  It  themselves  as  a  way 
of  trying  to  block  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  mlBsile.  'V^en  Mr.  Reagan  sought  to  in- 
stall the  MX  in  existing  Minuteman  silos, 
many  of  these  aame  liberals  said  no— be- 
cause the  MX  would  be  vulnerable. 

At  bottom,  however,  anns  control  fell 
victim  to  something  bigger  than  factional 
struggle  over  a  single  new  weapon  or  dis- 
agreement over  the  requirements  of  the 
American  defense  posture.  Ftom  the  early 
1970's  on.  artns  control  suffered  from  the 
collapse  of  the  political  middle  ground,  the 
traditional  home  of  the  pro-arms-control 
camp.  The  middle  was  sacked  first  by  the 
political  left,  over  the  Vietnam  War.  and 
then  by  the  right,  because  of  disillusion- 
ment with  detente. 

Centrism.  bipartisanship  and  pragmatism 
no  longer  doailnated  the  politics  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  New  Left  and  the 
far  more  powerful  coalition  of  conservatives 
and  the  New  Right  began  to  hold  sway.  Leg- 
islators with  rigid  ideological  omvictions 
began  to  pecgjle  Congress  in  greater  num- 
bers. To  thoae  who  thought  they  knew  the 
answer,  facts  were  irrelevant.  Arguments 
devoid  of  evidence  turned  into  gospel.  Polar- 
ization spread. 

The  New  Left  beat  the  bushes  not  for 
arms  control  but  for  diaannsment.  Yet 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Moscow  was  any 
more  willing  than  Washington  to  make  any 
large-scale  reductions  in  nuclear  arms,  let 
alone  to  disarm  completely.  And  in  its  belief 
that  nuclear  deterrence  could  be  dispensed 
with,  the  New  Left  largely  disregarded  the 
superiority  of  Soviet  conventional  forces 
and  the  obvious  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
preserving  superpower  peace  since  World 
Warn. 

The  New  Right  regarded  efforts  at  arms 
control  as  either  hopeless  (since  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  likely  to  give  up  its  supposed 
nuclear  superiority)  or  worse  (since  any 
treaty  Moscow  might  agree  to  would  lock 
the  United  States  into  its  allegedly  inferior 
position).  In  the  rightists'  view,  the  only 
way  to  bargain  with  Moscow  and  deter  it 
from  attackiag  us  was  by  acquiring  addition- 
al arms— even  superiority. 

The  dominance  of  these  extreme  views  in 
the  last  decade  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
pattern  for  arms-control  negotiations: 
extravagant  demands  for  highly  dispropor- 
tionate cuts  and  restrictions  on  Soviet 
forces,  followed  by  years  of  stalemate  at  the 
bargabiing  table,  followed  by  mounting  po- 
litical pressure  to  compromise  for  fear  of 
failure.  It  also  determined  the  outcome  of 
the  talks.  The  treaties  that  accomplished 
most  were  completed  between  1963  and 
1972.  Of  the  treaties  completed  after  1972. 
only  SALT  II  was  of  cmnparable  impor- 
tance, and  none  were  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Thus,  a  number  of  agreements  reached 
when  the  middle  ground  was  still  dominant 
in  American  politics  headed  off  competition 
in  certain  areas.  A  treaty  concluded  in  1963 
banned  nulcear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water,  bringing  about 
immediate  and  tangible  beneflU  in  safe- 
guarding people  from  fallout  and  radiation. 
A  1967  agreement  banned  the  use  of  outer 
apace  for  soy  military  purposes  whatever. 


Treaties  to  1959  and  1971  intemationaliEed 
and  donilitarized  the  Antarctic  region  and 
prohibited  the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  tbe  ocean  floor.  A  1972  convention 
barred  the  development,  production  and 
stodtptUng  of  biological  weapons,  though 
some  questions  of  Soviet  violations  arose 
■everal  yean  ago. 

In  the  same  period,  the  superpowen 
reached  two  agreements  on  avoiding  war  by 
miscalculation— a  1963  accord  setting  up  a 
"bot  line"  between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  and  a  1971  compact  requiring  each 
aide  to  notify  the  other  of  missile  tests 
beyond  iU  national  territory.  In  1972,  SALT 
I  frose  intercontinental-range  missile 
launchen  at  existing  levels.  A  companion 
treaty  imposed  a  virtual  ban  on  anti-ballistic 
ndssQe  defenses  (ABM's)— thus,  in  theory, 
lifting  from  each  side  the  fear  that  the 
other  might  launch  a  first  strike  in  the 
belief  that  it  could  defend  itself  against  a 
counterblow.  The  acceptance  of  mutual  vul- 
nerability solemnized  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  deterrence,  on  which  our  security 
was  seen  to  rest. 

That  was  the  high  point  of  progress.  Then 
the  process  soured.  Liberals  lauded  the 
ABM  agreement  but  faulted  SALT  I  for  not 
stopping  the  development  of  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  warheads  (MIRV's). 
The  New  Right  joined  with  more  traditional 
conservatives  in  attacking  the  treaty  for 
doing  nothing  to  curb  what  they  saw  as 
Russia's  growing  capacity  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can missiles  in  their  silos.  And  they  were 
cleariy  uncomfortable  with  the  commit- 
ments to  no  defense— a  reservation  that  sur- 
faced comvicuously  in  Mr.  Reagan's  recent 
"Star  Wan"  speech  visualizing  an  eventual 
space-based  shield  against  nuclear  attack. 

Since  then,  efforts  to  expend  the  partial 
test  ban  have  languished.  A  1974  treaty  lim- 
iting underground  explosions  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  150,000  tons  of  TNT  remains  unrati- 
fied. More  than  six  years  of  talks  to  outlaw 
nuclear  explosions  altogether  have  been  get- 
ting nowhere.  Talks  on  placing  limits  on 
antisatellite  systems,  chemical  weapons  and 
the  like  drag  on. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  of  1979  placed  only 
marginal  restrictions  on  current  nuclear 
forces  and  programs.  And  by  that  time,  po- 
litical opposition  to  arms  control  was  sharp- 
ly on  the  rise.  Conservatives  noted  that. 
whUe  the  treaty  would  reduce  the  number 
of  Soviet  missiles  and  bombers  by  about  500 
and— for  the  firet  time— would  limit  the  re- 
maining missile  force  to  a  specific  number 
of  warheads,  it  would  still  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  MIRV-ing  up  to  the 
agreed  warhead  toUl.  They  argued  that  the 
treaty  did  nothing  about  Russia's  super- 
heavy land-based  missiles  while  barring  the 
United  SUtes  from  building  similar  weapons 
(though  the  American  military  had  no 
desire  whatsoever  to  do  so).  They  took  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  prevent- 
ed the  United  States  from  deployment 
schemes  to  solve  the  problems  of  missile 
vulnerability  (the  problem  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's special  commission  had  now  banished 
into  the  political  limbo.) 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  charges  that 
blocked  the  treaty's  ratification  until  Af- 
ghanistan made  Mr.  Carter  withdraw  it 
from  Senate  consideration,  the  controversy 
was  symptomatic  of  a  cresting  reaction 
against  (»nstraining  arms  compacts  with  an 
increasingly  dangerous  adversary.  It  was  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  gain  political  support 
for  agreements,  let  alone  negotiate  them. 
The  case  against  arms  control  had  reached 
its  apogee  in  American  politics.  Before  con- 


sidering where  we  go  from  here,  this  case 
should  be  examined  in  more  detail. 

The  liberals  had  two  objections:  the  trea- 
ties we  had  signed  had  been  used  to  Justify 
new  arms  commitments,  and  they  had  not 
resulted  in  any  savings  in  military  spending. 
In  fact,  many  liberals  had  come  to  see  arms 
control  as  a  sham,  a  device  to  codify  the 
arms  race. 

Undeniably,  the  need  for  Congressional 
backing  for  negotiating  initiatives  gave  pro- 
armament  groups  considerable  leverage  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Furthermore,  bargaining  with 
Moscow  put  a  premium  on  developing  new 
weapons  that  could  be  used  as  "bargaining 
chips"— chips  that  seemed  always  to  end  up 
being  deployed  rather  than  cashed  in.  And 
Administrations  did  ask  for  more  arms  after 
each  treaty  signing. 

But  it  is  far  from  clear  ttiat  these  weapons 
would  not  have  been  deployed  anyway. 
Technology  marches  on,  and  Moscow  did 
not  show  much  greater  inclination  than 
Washington  to  call  the  march  to  a  tialt  As 
for  savings,  there  weren't  any.  But  it  is 
often  forgotten  that  strategic  forces  account 
for  only  about  IS  percent  of  the  Pentagon 
budget,  and  opportunities  for  savings  are 
limited. 

In  the  end,  whatever  their  objections,  lib- 
erals went  along  with  the  treaties  as  the 
lesser  evil.  Conservatives,  however,  dug  in 
their  heels.  Their  main  arguments  may  be 
stated,  and  answered,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Russians  cheat  on  arms  control 
pacts  and  gain  important  advantages. 

A  panel  of  conservative  and  liberal  experts 
who  studied  the  field  of  strategic-arms  and 
test-ban  treaties  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  concluded  in  its  report  last  April  that 
the  record  '"does  not  support  this  claim." 
Nor  has  any  Administration,  including  the 
present  one,  ever  formally  charged  Moscow 
with  violations. 

Mr.  Reagan,  as  we  have  noted,  did  raise 
some  questions  recently  alwut  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  a  SALT  II  provision  and  with 
the  1974  limitation  on  underground  tests, 
but  was  persuaded  to  leave  these  issues  to 
the  Soviet-American  Security  Consultative 
Commission,  established  to  consider  com- 
plaints by  either  side.  The  record  over  an 
11-year  period  shows  that  the  Russians  have 
on  occasion  taken  advantage  of  ambiguities 
in  the  treaty  text,  and  have  acted  in  disre- 
gard of  unilateral  American  interpretations 
of  the  text  that  they  never  accepted.  Yet 
every  question  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion by  the  United  States  has  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  Moscow  either  accepted  the 
American  complaint  and  altered  its  behav- 
ior or  showed  sufficient  groimds  for  its  own 
position.  Soviet  complaints  against  Ameri- 
can actions  have  also  been  satifactorily  re- 
solved. 

Even  those  who  have  charged  Moscow 
with  consistent  cheating  have  rarely  main- 
tained that  Soviet  violations  could  not  be 
caught.  Virtually  every  top  American  offi- 
cial who  has  been  involved  with  the  matter 
during  the  last  decade  has  expressed  confi- 
dence publicly  in  the  ability  of  our  intelli- 
gence satellites,  radar  and  listening  posts  to 
detect  violations  in  time  to  prevent  us  from 
being  placed  at  a  significant  disadvantage. 

The  most  serious  compliance  issues  have 
revolved  aroimd  evidence  of  the  last  few 
yean  that  the  Russians  may  have  used 
chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  may  have  developed  bi- 
ological weapons.  (The  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive, but  Moscow  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
treaty  obligation  to  cooperate  in  clearing  up 
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the  chvfcs.)  In  the  nuclear  field,  the  small 
size  and  easy  mobility  of  some  of  the  newest 
nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  in 
verifying  low-level  underground  nuclear 
tests,  will  necessitate  more  direct  means  of 
verification,  such  as  on-site  inspection,  and 
Moscow  has  indicated  willingness  to  move  in 
that  direction. 

2.  Anns-control  treaties  have  not  prevent- 
ed Moscow  from  vastly  increasing  its  nucle- 
ar forces,  nor  caused  it  to  moderate  its  tte- 
havlor. 

Neither  SALT  I  nor  SALT  11  did  much,  if 
anything,  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  arsenal.  American  intelligence  esti- 
mates were  that  the  projected  growth  of 
Soviet  forces  would  be  greater  without  the 
treaties  than  under  the  treaty  limits:  con- 
servative critics,  on  the  other  hand,  charged 
that  the  limits  were  consistent  with  Mos- 
cow's plans.  Neither  estimate  can  be  proven. 
But.  by  the  same  token— and  provable  on 
the  record— the  United  States  did  not  give 
up  any  of  its  own  projected  nuclear  military 
growth. 

As  for  the  complaint  that  arms  treaties 
have  not  inhibited  Soviet  behavior  in  the 
world,  anyone  who  expected  that  result  was 
guilty  of  stargazing.  The  superpowers  have 
deep  conflicts  of  interest,  which  can  have  an 
impact  on  progress  or  deadlock  in  arms  con- 
trol and  can  be  exacerbated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  arms  systems  on  either  side. 
but  which  persist  as  policy  objectives  even 
when  arms  treaties  are  signed.  Arms-control 
measures  reflect  far  more  than  they  shape 
the  state  of  political  relations.  Arms  treaties 
will  have  to  be  judged  by  how  they  help 
manage  Soviet-American  arms  competition, 
not  by  expecUtions  of  political  miracles. 

3.  Arms-control  agreements  have  caused 
us  to  let  down  our  guard  and  have  brought 
about  unilateral  American  disarmament. 

Spending  on  conventional  arms  and  the 
attendant  military  manpower  declined 
somewhat  after  SALT  I.  and  leveled  off  for 
several  years  thereafter,  even  as  Moscow 
maintained  iu  steady  buildup  in  all  catego- 
ries. But  this  had  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  arms  control.  The  primary  reasons 
were  the  decreasing  scale  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  demands  of 
neglected  domestic  priorities,  as  the  Nixon 
Administration  suted  at  the  time.  More- 
over, intended  real  increases  were  wiped  out 
by  runaway  inflation,  brought  on  principal- 
ly by  rising  oil  prices.  As  for  outlays  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  these  sUyed  pretty 
much  constant— even  allowing  for  infla- 
tion—and began  rising,  along  with  the 
entire  defense  budget,  after  1976. 

Prom  Richard  Nixon  to  Gerald  Ford  to 
Jimmy  Carter,  every  Administration  carried 
forward  every  new  strategic  program  on  the 
drawing  boards.  The  only  exception  was 
when  Mr.  Carter  canceled  the  B-1  bomber, 
deciding  it  was  redundant  in  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  air-launched  cruise  missiles, 
and  rejecting  advice  that  he  use  it  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  Mr.  Reagan  has  reinstated  the 
B-1. 

Other  systems— the  Trident  submarine, 
the  Trident  II  missile,  the  Stealth  long- 
range  bomber,  the  MX,  a  variety  of  cruise 
missile,  improvements  in  warhead  yield  and 
accuracy,  and  an  upgrading  of  command- 
and-control  capabilities— have  all  gone 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  technical  problems 
could  be  solved. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  overstated 
argiunents  of  liberal  and  conservative  critics 
is  implicit  in  the  attitude  of  the  miliUry 
throughout  the  two  decades  of  arms-control 
negotiations.  After  dragging  its  heels,  the 


American  defense  esUblishment  came  out 
in  favor  of  every  treaty  in  question.  As  plan- 
ners responsible  for  America's  security,  our 
top  military  officers  want  to  be  in  a  position 
to  define  and  contain  the  possible  threats. 
The  more  uncertainties,  the  more  they  have 
to  worry  about. 

As  we  enter  a  new  phase  of  strategic-arms 
talks,  our  general  approach  seems  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  dreams  of  grand  solutions 
that  led  to  statement  and  disenchantment 
in  the  1970's. 

Many  on  the  left— and  some  of  a  more 
centrist  and  even  conservative  bent— would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  nuclear 
freeze.  Yet  their  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion seems  to  ignore  certain  realities.  One  is 
that  a  freeze  on  the  development,  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  weapons  would  take 
every  bit  as  long  to  negotiate  as  the  more 
complex  schemes  they  disdain,  and  that  a 
freeze  on  production  cannot  be  verified.  An- 
other is  that  further  deployments  of  Tri- 
dent submarines  with  Trident  I  missiles 
help  to  sUbilize  the  strategic  balance,  since 
the  submarines  give  us  an  invulnerable  de- 
terrent against  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  the 
missiles  are  not  accurate  enough  to  threat- 
en the  Soviet  Unions  own  deterrent.  A  third 
reality  is  that  Soviet  leaders  are  impressed 
by  whether  the  Congress  is  prepared  to 
back  the  President  in  the  deployment  of  the 
MX.  This  remains  true  even  if  we  bargain 
the  MX  away  in  the  end. 

As  for  the  Administration's  negotiating 
position,  it  continues  that  quest  for  "deep 
cuts"— shared  curiously  in  the  past  by  the 
left  as  well  as  the  right— that  has  always 
lacked  a  realistic  appreciation  of  Moscow's 
problems  and  its  ability  to  resist  our  pres- 
sures. Mr.  Reagan's  strategic-arms  proposal 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  would  have  the 
Russians  destroy  two-thirds  of  their  mis- 
siles, including  two-thirds  of  their  heaviest 
land-based  missiles,  while  tho  United  States 
would  have  to  reduce  its  missile  force  by 
only  50  percent  and  could  continue  with  Tri- 
dent II  missiles  (which,  unlike  the  existing 
Trident  I  missiles,  would  threaten  Russia's 
weapons  silos),  cruise  missiles  and  the  MX. 
In  the  medium-range  missile  negotiations, 
Mr.  Reagan  would  have  the  Russians  scrap 
some  600  of  their  missiles  in  the  European 
theater,  including  all  their  new  SS-20's, 
while  the  United  States  would  forgo  deploy- 
ment of  some  of  the  572  missiles  earmarked 
for  the  NATO  countries. 

Under  the  pressures  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment, the  pronouncements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  Congressional  de- 
mands for  cutting  back  on  military  spend- 
ing, some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  advisers  have 
joined  hands  with  a  band  of  liberals  to 
create  a  new  approach.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  number  of  intercontinental-range  mis- 
sile launchers,  they  would  add  some  1,000 
new  land-based  missiles,  the  Midgetman, 
with  only  one  warhead  apiece,  while  phas- 
ing out  a  good  number  of  missiles  with  mul- 
tiple warheads.  In' the  end,  they  reason, 
each  side  would  have  a  lower  ratio  of  war- 
heads to  missiles— thus  making  the  weapons 
less  inviting  as  targets  and  creating  a  safer 
situation  for  all. 

The  idea,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  offer 
little  incentive  to  Moscow,  which,  with  its 
far  greater  reliance  on  landbased  missiles, 
would  have  to  restructure  its  forces  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  United  States.  The 
proposition  would  become  doubly  difficult 
for  Moscow  because  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion would  still  intend  to  go  ahead  with  the 
MX.  Meanwhile,  both  sides  are  developing  a 
whole  new  generation  of  weapons  capable  of 


hitting  military  targets  with  far  greater  ac- 
curacy. With  each  step,  both  sides  draw 
closer  to  the  Faustian  illusion  of  being  able 
to  fight,  limit,  control  and— yes— perhaps 
even  prevaU  in  a  nuclear  war. 

There  must  be  a  better  way.  And  it  can 
only  be  in  the  direction  of  more  modest 
treaties,  which  do  not  take  so  long  to  com- 
plete that  they  become  vulnerable  to  politi- 
cal shifts  at  home— of  small  steps,  taken  one 
at  a  time,  with  an  agreed  common  purpose. 

The  process  would  have  to  begin  with 
agreement  on  long-term  objectives.  The  key 
ones  would  be  these:  restrictions  on  each 
side's  ability  to  launch  surprise  attacks:  an 
equal  capability  to  maintain  a  survivable  de- 
terrent against  any  such  attack:  a  phasing 
out  of  nuclear  weapons  that  present  attrac- 
tive targets  to  the  adversary:  gradual  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  intercontinental  and 
medium-range  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs: 
widening  cooperation,  including  on-site  in- 
spection, to  verify  compliance.  In  effect, 
each  stage,  which  would  last  for  two  or 
three  years,  would  be  aimed  not  at  obtain- 
ing all  possible  advantage  for  your  side  but 
at  assuring  the  other  side  the  same  degree 
of  security  you  seek  for  yourself. 

The  first  stage  would  deal  with  the 
medium-range  forces  in  Europe,  as  both 
sides  now  more  or  less  agree.  It  could  begin 
with  a  two-year  agreement  requiring 
Moscow  to  dismantle  its  older  SS-4's  and 
SS-5's,  while  Washington  began  deploy- 
ments only  of  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. The  Soviet  Union  did  not  hesitate  to 
upgrade  its  capabilities  substantially  with 
the  deployment  of  more  than  450  SS-20's. 
and  it  Is  absolutely  unreasonable  for 
Moscow  to  reject  some  modernization  of 
American  missiles  in  Europe.  The  future  in- 
tegrity of  NATO  depends  on  some  deploy- 
ments, and  Moscow  knows  this. 

Moscow  would  also  be  required  to  freeze 
its  SS-20  total  at  its  present  level  in  both 
the  European  and  Asian  portions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  return,  Washington  would 
temporarily  forgo  the  right  to  deploy  the 
Pershing  2  ballistic  missiles,  which,  unlike 
the  relatively  slow  cruise  missiles,  could 
reach  Soviet  territory  from  European  bases 
in  about  12  minutes,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  of  particular  concern  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers. And  each  side  would  be  limited  to  300 
medium-range  bombers. 

In  stage  two.  the  talks  on  medium-range 
weapons  would  merge  with  negotiations  on 
intercontinental-range  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers, and  the  two  sides  would  agree  to  reduce 
their  overall  store  of  warheads  and  bombs— 
about  11,000  apiece— by  about  25  percent. 
Each  side  would  be  free  to  decide  where  to 
put  its  permitted  total.  Thus,  if  the  United 
States  wanted  more  medium-range  missiles 
in  Europe,  it  would  have  to  cut  the  number 
of  its  intercontinental  weapons. 

But  we  cannot  expect  the  Russians  to 
reduce  their  SS-20's  so  long  as  there  is  no 
formula  for  taking  British  and  French 
nuclear  forces  into  account.  Such  a  formula 
might  involve  abandoning  the  deployment 
of  Pershing  2's  altogether.  At  the  same 
time,  there  would  have  to  be  some  accom- 
modation of  the  Soviet  view  that  Chinese 
and  American  nuclear  forces  in  Asia  must 
be  taken  into  account,  an  objective  that 
might  require  separate  tripartite  talks  with 
China.  By  the  same  token,  Moscow  cannot 
expect  us  to  count  on  our  totals  third-coun- 
try forces  we  do  not  control. 

This  stage  would  be  a  good  time  for  sever- 
al confidence-building  measures— no  testing 
of  submarine-launched  missiles  that,  unlike 
ballistic   missiles,   stay   within   the   atmos- 
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phere  and  thus  can  reach  their  targets  more 
quickly  in  a  first  strike:  no  anUaubmarine 
warfare  exercises  in  certain  regions,  thus 
helping  maintain  the  invulnerability  of  sub- 
marines; no  testing  of  new  mlnOes  with 
multiple  warheads,  to  prevent  further  im- 
provements in  accuracy. 

Initial  steps  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  gl«nt  land-baaed  misBQes.  Since 
this  is  the  Rtsslans'  strongest  suit  by  far. 
they  will  part  with  it  only  reluctantly  and 
slowly.  The  Aidministration  has  a  choice  of 
retaining  the  MX  and  allowing  the  Ruasiana 
to  keep  their  heavy  misailea.  or  cashing  in 
the  MX  for  reductions  in  Soviet  heavies. 

The  most  difficult  problems  would  be  left 
for  stage  three.  The  superpoweta  would  aeek 
agreement  oh  a  restrueturing  of  their 
forces,  retreating  from  the  multual  threat 
of  multiple  warheads  and  leaving  single- 
warhead  missiles  as  the  centerpiece  for 
both.  They  would  try  to  impose  controls  on 
ground-  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
They  would  move  toward  a  prohibition  on 
development  and  testing  of  aU  new  miasiles. 
Not  before  this  last  stage  could  one  con- 
template saving  money  or  improving  the 
overall  political  relationship  between  the  su- 
perpowers. Until  then,  ar>d  even  afterward, 
the  main  puipose  would  be  to  manage  the 
competition  fei  nuclear  weapons.  But,  step 
by  step,  this  kind  of  arms  control  would 
mean  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  risks  of 
nuclear  war. 

This  approach  is  not  without  its  own  seri- 
ous obstacles.  We  would  have  to  learn  to  live 
for  at  least  the  next  decade  with  Soviet  ad- 
vantages in  land-based  missiles,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  superiority  in  submarine 
and  bomber  forces.  After  that,  the  expecta- 
tion U  that  the  two  sides  would  develop 
more  comparable  arsenals  across  the  board: 
but  that  is  not  easy  to  insure.  The  approach 
would  also  necessiUte  greater  patience  with 
arms  control,  and  an  American  political 
leadership  courageous  enough  to  stand  up 
to  extremist  <emands. 

But  the  alternative— inflated  proposals 
with  minimal  chances  of  success  that  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  prove 
that  "arms  control  does  not  work"— is  likely 
to  lead  to  an  open-ended  arms  race.  If  that 
happens,  if  international  restraints,  such  as 
they  are,  are  allowed  to  erode,  can  we  count 
on  holding  war  at  bay  very  much  longer? 
Because  deterrence  has  worked  until  now. 
can  we  be  sure  it  will  work  In  the  future? 
While  it  stretches  rationality  to  imagine  a 
conscious  decision  to  begin  a  nuclear  con- 
flict, we  have  every  reason  not  to  trust  our- 
selves, let  alone  others. 

Arms  control  is  not  the  answer  to  the  per- 
ilous competition  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  security  prob- 
lems posed  tor  both.  But  without  it,  there 
are  no  answ9s. 
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the  treaty  to  the  Senate  Hoor  if  the 
preaent  administration  endorsed  it. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  Senator 
PncT  stated  that  "the  Senate's  origi- 
nal concerns  and  hesitation  about  the 
Oenodde  Convention  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  time."  I  was  pleased  be- 
catise  I  knew  that  what  he  said  was 
true  and  also  because  the  good  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  reasserted  his 
support  for  this  important  treaty.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  that. 

Every  President  since  President 
Truman— Including,  of  course.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  President  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson.  President  Nixon, 
and  President  Carter— has  endorsed 
the  treaty.  Now  we  await  President 
Reagan's  endorsement  so  that  the 
Senate  may  get  on  with  its  business. 

I  was  encouraged  again  In  April 
when  President  Reagan  pledged  to  a 
gathering  of  Holocaust  survivors  "to 
renew  our  commitment  to  a  moral 
vision  that  will  never  permit  such 
atrocities  again."  I  believed  at  the  time 
that  the  President's  endorsement  of 
the  treaty  was  the  logical  extension  of 
those  remarlts  and  was  imminent. 
I  am  still  waiting. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  treaty  has 
not  received  the  President's  endorse- 
ment yet.  Maybe  it  is  being  held  up  at 
the  State  Department.  But  if  it  takes 
personal  Involvement  of  the  President 
to  get  action,  then  I  encourage  him  to 
do  that. 

The    Senate     and    the     American 

people  await  his  support  of  this  treaty. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  urged  my 

colleagues  to  imtle  the  hands  of  our 

President,  stating— 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  not  only  help  untie  the  hands  of  the 
President  on  the  issue  of  human  rights,  it 
would  also  put  into  those  hands  added 
strength  to  attack  the  Soviet's  human 
rights  abuses. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  President  and  ask 
him  to  untie  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  is 
only  the  absence  of  the  Reagan  en- 
dorsement that  holds  the  treaty  from 
the  Senate  floor. 


THE     GENOCIDE     CONVENTION: 
ONLY    AWAITING    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S ENDORSEMENT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  nimierous  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance  to  our  Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  13 
years  I  have  spoken  on  this  issue 
almost  every  day  the  Senate  has  been 
in  session. 

In  December  of  1981.  I  was  encour- 
aged by  Senator  Perct's  pledge  to  get 


THE  WILUAMSBURG  ECONOMIC 

SUMMIT    OF    INDUSTRIALIZED 

NA'nONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ux.  President, 
the  recently  concluded  economic 
summit  of  industrialized  nations  in 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  was  a  resounding 
success  for  President  Reagan  and 
those  who  advocate  worldwide  eco- 
nomic stabilization  through  the  pru- 
dent policies  of  reducing  deficits  and 
lowering  interest  rates. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  skillful  leadership  at  this  summit, 
and  for  his  recognition  of  the  continu- 
ing need  for  international  cooijeratlon 
among  the  Industrialized  democra- 
cies—not only  on  economic  Issues,  but 


on  a  variety  of  matters  affecting  the 
future  of  the  free  world. 

Out  of  the  summit  came  a  firm  re- 
solve of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  deal  Jointly  with  the  Soviets  from  a 
position  of  strength  on  issues  such  as 
strategic  and  conventional  force  reduc- 
tions in  Ehirope  and  in  the  sensitive 
arena  of  diplomacy. 

The  summit  also  produced  unanimi- 
ty of  purpose  among  the  allies  on 
problems  such  as  reducing  unneces- 
sary trade  barriers,  controlling  nation- 
al debts,  and  continuing  the  battle 
against  Inflation. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  however. 
was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
emerged  from  the  simunlt.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Reagan's  unique 
skills  as  a  communicator  helped  guar- 
antee that  outcome.  This  country  can 
Indeed  be  grateful  that  It  has  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan  such  an  effective  and 
skillful  spokesman  and  negotiator. 

Two  recent  editorials  about  the 
summit.  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  sum  up  the  ex- 
pectations and  accomplishments  of 
the  Williamsburg  meeting.  They 
praise  the  President's  leadership  role 
In  helping  to  Insure  the  success  of  the 
Important  meeting.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorials,  entitled 
"Mr.  Reagan's  Summit  Victory"  and 
"The  Words  of  Williamsburg,"  be 
printed  in  the  Recoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  1, 19831 

BiCr.  Reagam's  StnaoT  Victory 
The  economic  summit  of  industrialized  na- 
tions Just  concluded  at  Williamsburg.  Va., 
was  a  surprising  and  substantial  victory  for 
President  Reagan.  Without  the  crutch  of  a 
prearranged  agenda  or  communique  he  and 
the  other  summit  leaders  came  to  a  fairly 
amicable  understanding  of  their  mutual  eco- 
nomic problems  while  also  taking  a  strong, 
united  stand  against  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  arms  control  issue. 

The  seven  major  summit  participants  told 
the  Soviets  bluntly  to  get  serious  about 
arms  control  talks  or  face  deployment  of 
American  intermediate  range  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  year  as 
scheduled.  The  talks  must  be  based  on 
equality  and  verifiability,  they  said,  and 
cannot  include  the  separate  issue  of  British 
and  French  strategic  missiles.  Bolstering 
this  was  their  warning  to  the  Soviets  that 
propaganda  devices  and  political  disruptions 
caused  by  so-called  peace  movements  would 
not  stir  them  from  their  resolve. 

Mr.  Reagan  can  also  claim  success  on  the 
economic  front.  President  Mitterrand  of 
economically  troubled  France  arrived  angry 
over  American  deficits  and  interest  rates 
and  insisting  that  action  be  taken  to  stabi- 
lize currency  rates  overwhelmed  by  a  strong 
dollar.  Mr.  Trudeau  pressed  for  increased 
aid  to  developing  nations.  Even  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  who 
seemed  to  be  at  Mr.  Reagan's  side  for  every 
public  moment  of  the  conference,  suggested 
that  the  huge  deficit  could  have  a  leaden 
effect  on  recovery. 
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But  in  the  end.  hanh  oomnents  were  re- 
wrved  for  private  exchancea  and  discreet 
leaks  to  home  country  itrca.  The  group  de- 
cided to  deal  with  the  deflcit  question  large- 
ly with  the  code  term  of  high  interest  rates, 
declaring  their  reduction  the  best  route  to 
decreasing  global  unemployment. 

The  summit's  10-point  declaration  includ- 
ed a  commitment  to  halt  any  more  limits  to 
free  trade  and  to  dismantle  existing  protec- 
tionist measures  as  recovery  advances.  It 
called  lor  little  more  than  study  on  pro- 
posed changes  in  currency  structures  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  but  also 
for  close  monitoring  of  the  economic  predic- 
aments of  developing  nations  and  their  hun- 
dreds of  billions  in  debt.  There  was  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  keeping  control  of  infla- 
tion as  the  world  economies  rise  from  the 
recession. 

One  question  these  summits  always  raise 
is  whether  they  perform  any  useful  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  the  communiques  of  the  eight 
summits  before  this  read  lilie  a  history  of 
American  campaign  promises. 

But  they  also  serve  as  an  accurate  and 
compelling  history  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  put  to  the  world  economies  since  the 
horrendous  dislocations  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973.  Surely  a  meeting  in  which 
the  world's  leading  democracies  resolve  to 
grapple  with  forcing  the  Soviets  to  meaning- 
ful arms  control  and  putting  people  to  worlc 
without  restarting  the  inflation  has  not 
been  a  gathering  of  idlers. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  2. 1983] 
Tbx  Wobos  or  William sauxc 

WiixiAmauac.— It  was  a  long  way  from 
Versailles.  Prance,  to  Williamsburg.  Va.  The 
year  that  intervened  was  a  sobering  one  for 
the  world  economy.  Not  only  did  Western 
leaders  find  themselves  in  disarray  after 
Versailles,  scrapping  about  what  it  was  they 
actually  had  agreed  to.  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered they  had  a  Third  World  debt  crisis 
on  their  hands  that  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  bantling  system  and,  with  it.  the 
global  economy. 

The  possibility  Mexico  might  default  on 
its  international  debt  galvanized  world  lead- 
ers into  action  last  summer.  The  Pederal 
Reserve  Board  baclied  smartly  away  from 
its  monetarist  approach,  which  was  fast 
turning  recession  into  depression. 

The  wheels  also  began  to  turn— very 
slowly  at  first— at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pund  meeting  in  Toronto  last  Septem- 
ber, leading  to  an  expansion  of  temporary 
financial  resources  for  the  hard-pressed 
debtor  nations. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  were  launched  to 
repair  the  damage  done  at  Versailles  over 
East-West  trade  relationships.  Here.  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  defusing  tensions. 

In  February,  the  major  nations  gave  their 
approval  to  a  boost  in  the  IMF's  regular 
lending  resources,  and  a  legislative  effort  to 
put  that  through  Congress  is  still  under 
way. 

Then,  early  in  May  at  the  meeting  of  24 
industrial  nations  at  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  in 
Paris,  their  foreign  and  finance  ministers 
reached  an  important  conclusion:  even 
though  Inflation  was  still  a  problem  in  sev- 
eral nations,  the  time  had  come  to  stress 
eoonomic  growth.  Without  a  concerted 
effort  to  increase  buying  power  throughout 
the  Western  world,  unemployment  in  rich 
countries  would  grow,  and  poor  nations, 
struggUnc  to  pay  off  their  debt,  would  find 


their  export  markets  in  the  West  shrinking 
even  further. 

If  that  happened  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries, then  their  ability  to  buy  goods  from 
the  richer  nations  would  also  shrink,  with 
obvious  implications  for  Jobs  in  the  richer 
countries.  In  fact,  the  process  is  already 
under  way.  Brazil  and  Mexico,  two  of  the 
United  States'  largest  customers,  have  al- 
ready sharply  curtailed  trade  with  America, 
at  a  cost  in  jobs  not  yet  fully  measured,  and 
certainly  not  yet  appreciated  on  Main 
Street— which  is  worried  more  about  Japa- 
nese competition. 

Such  has  been  the  backdrop  for  this  ninth 
economic  summit.  For  that  reason.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  all  of  the  other  world  lead- 
ers present  exhibited  good  will,  a  willingness 
to  compromise  and  a  determination  not  to 
have  a  repetition  of  Versailles. 

The  result  was  that  there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  cooperation  here  at  Wil- 
liamsburg that  will  allow  the  summit  proc- 
ess to  survive,  even  though  many  of  the  dif- 
ferences remain.  "What  is  important  is  that 
all  of  the  participants  agreed  to  add  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  confidence  in  the  upcoming 
recovery."  said  Count  Otto  Lambsdorff.  the 
West  German  economics  minister  who  has 
bridged  the  transition  from  Helmut 
Schmidt  to  Helmut  Kohl. 

To  be  sure,  summit  communiques  are  a  bit 
vague,  and  the  Williamsburg  Declaration  is 
no  exception.  But  as  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  observed,  he  and  his  fellow 
finance  ministers  have  been  instructed  by 
their  political  bosses  to  work  together,  to 
try  to  halt  the  protectionist  surge  and  to 
give  "special  attention"  to  the  international 
debt  and  other  problems  of  the  Third 
World. 

They  also  agreed,  as  Regan  put  it.  to 
"start  a  process"  to  see  whether  there 
should  be  an  international  monetary  confer- 
ence, as  urged  by  French  President  F'rancoi.s 
Mitterrand,  to  reshape  the  international 
monetary  system.  That  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  an  actual  call  for  a  new  Bretton 
Woods. 

But  a  willingness  to  at  least  sit  down,  as 
the  finance  ministers  and  the  IMF  are  now 
directed  to  do,  and  see  how  the  problems  of 
economic  growth,  trade,  debt  and  exchange 
rates  are  interlinked  could  be  a  big  step  for- 
ward. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  of  summits,  often 
used  by  participants,  as  this  one  was  used  by 
Margaret  Thatcher,  for  scoring  points  at 
home.  But  the  larger  view,  which  I  share,  is 
that  rutional  governments  can  no  longer 
take  actions  without  attention  to  the  impact 
on  others. 

The  past  year  taught  governments  that 
they  must  "give  a  damn'  about  the  impact 
of  their  actions  on  others.  And  the  need  for 
a  collective  approach  is  probably  acknowl- 
edged more  fully  in  the  Williamsburg  Decla- 
ration than  ever  before. 

But  it  is  essential  that  the  nations  in- 
volved take  specific  actions  quickly  to  rein- 
force their  promises,  such  as  the  antiprotec- 
tionist  pledge  here.  It  has  become  fashiona- 
ble to  approve  protectionist  schemes,  with 
or  without  the  protectionist  brand  name.  If 
the  summit  leaders  want  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, they  will  have  to  show  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  words  to  the  Williamsburg 
Declaration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD 
MANIOAULT 

Ux.  THXTRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise    today    to    pay    tribute    to    Mr. 


Edward  Manigault.  pubUgher  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Co..  of  Charleston. 
S.C..  who  recently  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  87. 

To  his  charming  wife.  Mary  Pringle 
Hamilton  Manigault;  son.  Peter, 
daughter,  Mary;  and  other  family 
members.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. 

The  Manigault  family  was  one  of  the 
first  families  to  settle  in  Charleston 
nearly  300  years  ago.  Even  today,  the 
Manigaults  continue  to  illustrate  that 
pioneer  spirit,  and  Edward  Manigault's 
life  typified  those  noble  qualities  char- 
acteristic of  his  family. 

In  the  Manigault  tradition,  Edward 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  excel- 
lence laid  by  his  father.  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton  Manigault,  who  acquired  the 
Evening  Post  in  the  1890's  and  the 
News  &  Courier  in  1926.  Under  the 
skillful  administration  of  the  Mani- 
gault men,  both  newspapers  are  now 
recognized  as  leading  daily  publica- 
tions in  South  Carolina  and  the 
Southeast. 

After  serving  in  World  War  I  as  an 
Army  artilleryman,  Edward  began  his 
journalism  career  when  he  joined  the 
Post  staff  in  1924.  Though  his  family 
controlled  the  newspaper,  Eklward 
learned  the  business  from  the  ground 
up,  starting  as  a  reporter  and  climbing 
the  ranlts  until  he  eventually  became 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  publish- 
ing company.  In  1945.  upon  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Robert,  then  publisher 
and  an  exceptional  journalist  in  his 
own  right,  Eklward  assumed  the  duties 
of  publisher  and  president.  By  1959, 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  career 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  much  of  the  success  of  the 
News  &  Courier,  Evening  Post,  and 
other  connmunication  groups  later  ac- 
quired by  the  publishing  company  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  Edward  Manigault. 

In  addition  to  being  a  master  of  his 
profession,  Edward  Manigault  was  also 
well  versed  in  numerous  other  sub- 
jects. His  great  love  for  nature 
prompted  him  to  study  wildlife  indige- 
nous to  the  low  country,  and  inspired 
many  of  his  editorials  advocating 
greater  respect  and  appreciation  for 
the  environment.  As  a  result  of  his 
own  family's  rich  heritage,  Edward  de- 
veloped an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  history.  As  a  student  of  the  past, 
Edward  gained  a  greater  perspective  of 
the  future— a  keen  sense  of  foresight 
that  strongly  influenced  his  writing,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  direct- 
ed the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co. 

It  is  understandable  why  a  man  of 
this  caliber  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem  in  the  communications  indus- 
try. He  loved  South  Carolina,  and  es- 
pecially the  people  of  Charleston— a 


historic  dtfwhich  his  ancestors  knew 
as  Charles  Towne.  More  importantly, 
he  loved  his  family  and  his  Ood.  as 
was  evident  in  every  aq>ect  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  Edward  Manigault 
will  truly  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  coworkers,  but  his  contri- 
butions will  live  on  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  am  ^nf  ident  that  his  able  son. 
Peter,  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
Manigault  tradition  of  excellence  in 
the  communications  field. 

In  order  to  share  more  about  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  this  remarka- 
ble man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  articles  and  editorials 
from  the  News  and  Courier,  the  Co- 
lumbia State,  and  the  Evening  Post  be 
included  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post, 
May  27, 19831 
Edward  Mahicault 

During  the  years  that  Edward  Manigault 
was  associated  with  the  Charleston  newspa- 
pers, they  grew  from  small  beginnings  to 
prosperous  properties  with  affiliates  in  far 
away  places.  His  father,  Arthur  Middleton 
Manigault,  invested  a  modest  sum  of  money 
during  the  1890's  in  The  Evening  Post  when 
it  was  small  and  struggling  for  survival. 
With  careful  management  The  Post  sur- 
vived and  la  1926,  when  Robert  S.  Mani- 
gault had  succeeded  his  father  as  publisher, 
it  purchased  the  venerable  but  moribund 
News  and  Courier. 

Later,  when  another  son.  Edward  Mani- 
gault, was  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  newspapers  constructed  a  plant 
on  Columbus  Street  and  began  to  acquire 
media  and  media-related  properties  else- 
where. 

In  his  yoimger  years  he  served  apprentice- 
ships in  the  newsroom  and  other  depart- 
ments. When  he  became  an  executive,  he  re- 
vealed sensitivity  and  talent  in  corporate  or- 
ganization, and  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  associates  of  proven  merit.  Well  into  his 
80s,  he  continued  to  come  into  his  office 
every  day  and  to  play  an  important  role  in 
operational  planning. 

Descended  from  generations  of  Low- 
country  rice  planters,  Edward  Manigault 
grew  up  with  a  deep  affection  for  the  woods, 
streams  and  wildlife  of  the  South  Carolina 
Lowcountry.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  birds,  beasts  and  plants  of  this 
region.  An  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman,  he 
was  a  markanan  of  note,  and  a  skillful  han- 
dler of  boats. 

Mr.  Manigault  had  a  faculty  for  conserva- 
tion that  could  charm  people  of  any  age  or 
station.  Though  selective  In  his  personal  re- 
lationships, he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man bom  and  reared,  and  he  impressed 
those  who  net  him  as  a  man  of  culture  and 
distinction. 

As  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  played 
important  r*les  of  leadership  since  the  earli- 
est days  of  Charleston  history.  Mr.  Mani- 
gault had  the  bearing  and  tenacity  of  the 
people  who  built  this  community.  He  served 
his  country  as  an  artillery  officer  overseas 
in  World  War  I.  Though  self-effacing  and 
insistent  on  personal  privacy,  he  carried  on 
the  business  of  the  newspapers  in  a  way 
that  enabled  them  to  grow  with  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

— Trokas  R.  Wakihg. 


[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  & 
Courier/Post.  May  28, 19831 

EBWAU)  MANIGAlTLr.  OCTOBER  13,  l896-Bf(AT 
26,1983 
In  his  long  lifetime,  Edward  Manigault  re- 
vealed his  deep  love  for  his  native  state  in 
manifold  ways.  He  protected  its  history,  its 
landscape  and  its  customs.  As  publisher  and 
subsequently  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Charleston  newspapers,  this  love  and  regard 
followed  the  precedents  set  by  a  family 
which  has  served  South  CaroUiui  and 
Charleston  for  300  years. 

His  keen  sense  of  the  role  a  well-edited 
newspaper  plays  in  shaping  the  lives  of  gen- 
erations to  come  led  him  to  insist  that  edi- 
tors and  numagers  always  look  to  the  future 
with  an  awareness  of  the  past. 

His  insistence  on  editorial  integrity,  inde- 
pendence of  outlook  and  financial  stability 
bequeathed  to  his  ancestral  city  something 
many  American  cities,  to  their  regret,  have 
lost:  newspapers  that  are  editorially  inde- 
pendent, economically  healthy  and  perenial- 
ly  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  the  communi- 
ty which  they  serve. 

Although  an  intensely  private  man, 
Edward  Manigault  was  a  man  of  many  di- 
mensions. He  was  a  man  of  intellect  and 
read  widely  all  his  life.  He  brought  a  cul- 
tured approach  to  all  his  pursuits,  both  indi- 
vidualistic and  altruistic.  He  was  a  profound 
student  of  history  and  perhaps  it  was  this, 
coupled  with  his  heritage,  which  gave  him 
such  a  sure  sense  of  the  future. 

His  heritage  endowed  him  with  a  courtly 
manner  and  an  ability  to  combine  a  retiring 
di^osition  with  outgoing  friendliness.  In  his 
publishing  capacity,  he  kept  himself  largely 
invisible  to  the  public,  though  not  inaccessi- 
ble. In  the  news  departments,  where  he  had 
been  tested  as  a  reporter  and  telegraph 
editor,  he  made  daily  rounds  for  years,  until 
he  was  succeeded  as  publisher  by  his  son, 
Peter  Manigault.  "Mr.  Eddie'  retained 
working  relationships  that  were  close  and 
long  lasting  in  all  departments  of  the  news- 
papers. Affection  for  him  inspired  loyalty. 

To  his  work  as  a  publisher,  he  brought  the 
gift  of  guidance.  He  was  never  repressive. 
This  ensured  unfettered  editorial  opinions 
in  the  newspapers  he  controlled  and  their 
editorial  pages  reflected  varying  views,  re- 
specting the  independence  and  individuality 
of  their  editors  as  well  as  their  publisher. 

Mr.  Manigault  began  work  on  the  Charles- 
ton newspapers  shortly  after  World  War  I, 
in  which  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  overseas.  Although  he  lived  and  died 
in  Charleston,  he  was  very  much  a  man  of 
the  entire  Lowcountry.  An  ardent  amateur 
naturalist  whoce  specialty  was  birds,  he  was 
intimately  familiar  with  the  Lowcountry's 
forests  and  waters.  Through  his  greatgrand- 
father, who  established  a  rice  plantation  on 
the  North  Santee  River,  his  grandfather,  a 
Confederate  general  who  recruited  a  regi- 
ment in  the  vicinity  to  fight  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  through  his  father,  who  planted 
rice  there  until  he  turned  to  newspaperlng, 
he  developed  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
woods  and  streams  of  North  Santee. 

Long  before  the  current  generation  of 
ecologists  arose  to  wage  public  war,  Mr. 
Manigault  was  practicing  his  own  quiet 
brand  of  conservation.  He  transmitted  to 
the  editorial  pages  of  his  newspapers  a  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  Charleston  papers  were  in  the 
forefront  of  Journals  dedicated  to  protecting 
our  environment  and  natural  resources. 

Ever-changing  technology,  which  threat- 
ens the  environment,  also  threatens  to  dis- 
place much  of  the  human  element  in  the 


publication  of  newmapers.  The  personal 
touch  that  Edward  Manigault  bestowed  on 
his  publications  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  neces- 
sity if  newspapers  are  to  continue  to  flour- 
ish and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  In  handing  down  that 
tradition  intact,  as  he  received  it  from  his 
father,  Edward  Manigault  performed  a  serv- 
ice for  Charleston  and  his  native  South 
Caroliiui  that  will  long  outlive  him. 

[From  the  Charieston  (S.C.)  News  8e 
Courier,  May  28. 1983] 

Edward  Mamigaitlt,  Chairmaii  op  Post- 
Courier  Board,  Dies 
Edward  Manigault,  chairman  of  board  of 
the    Evening    Post    Publishing    Co.,    died 
Thursday  at  his  residence,  27  King  St. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  family  that  ac- 
quired the  Evening  Post  in  the  1890's  and 
The  News  and  Courier  in  1926  and  had  been 
associated  with  the  publishing  firm  since 
1924. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  noon  Saturday  in 
Magnolia  Cemetery.  Burial  will  be  directed 
by  Stuhr's. 

He  was  bom  in  Charleston  Oct.  13.  1896,  a 
son  of  Arthur  Middleton  Manigault  and 
Harriott  Kinloch  Smith  Manigault.  families 
associated  with  South  Carolina  since  its 
founding. 

He  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Porter  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  was  a  junior  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  in  1917  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I.  Mr.  Manigault 
left  college  and  joined  the  U.S.  Army,  serv- 
ing overseas  as  a  lieutenant  of  field  artillery 
with  the  81st  "Wildcat"  Division  in  France. 

In  1935,  the  College  of  Charleston  award- 
ed him  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  on  the 
occasion  of  its  150th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Manigault  joined  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Evening  Post  after  the  war  and, 
in  1924,  became  a  reporter  and  copy  editor 
in  the  news  department.  He  was  assistant  to 
Thomas  R.  Waring,  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  in  1935  when  Waring  died.  He  was  th«i 
named  associate  to  the  new  editor.  Fay  O. 
Emerson. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  named  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  publishing  company.  In 
1945,  he  became  publisher  and  president  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Robert  S.  Mani- 
gault. 

He  was  named  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1959  and  was  succeeded  as  president  by  his 
son,  Peter  Manigault. 

In  1952,  the  publishing  plant  was  moved 
from  134  Meeting  St.  to  its  present  site  at 
134  Columbus  St..  where  a  new  plant  had 
been  built  that  year.  A  decade  later,  the 
plant  was  doubled  in  size. 

The  publishing  company  also  acquired 
other  properties  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions while  Mr.  Manigault  was  its  head. 
These  included  the  Aiken  Standard.  Buenos 
Aires  (Argentina)  Herald.  Cambridge  (Md.) 
Banner  and  the  Waynesboros  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian,  all  daily  newspapers;  television 
stations  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Pueblo-Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  Boise,  Idaho;  and  a 
cable-vision  company  in  Aiken. 

Mr.  Manigault  came  from  pioneer  Low- 
country  families.  The  first  Manigault  in  the 
country,  Pierre  Manigault,  migrated  from 
Rochele,  France,  in  1685  after  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  ensuing 
persecution  of  French  Huguenots  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  regime  then  in  power. 

The  Manigault  family  prospered  in  the 
New  World  and  became  one  of  South  Caroli- 
na's leading  families  in  many  professional 
fields.  Edward  Manigault  was  a  grandson  of 
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Brit-  Ocn.  Arthur  MkkUeton  Manigmult  of 
tbe  Confedermte  SUtes  Army  and  of  Mary 
Proctor  Hucer  Manigmult.  He  also  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Arthur  Middleton.  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  grew  up  in  Charleston  and  at  the 
family  plantation  on  the  North  Santee 
River  in  Georgetown  County  where  his 
father,  before  entering  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, was  one  of  the  state's  last  commercial 
rice  planters. 

ThrtMighout  his  life  he  continued  his  boy- 
hood Interests  in  the  woods  and  waters  and 
wildlife  of  the  Lowcountry. 

He  was  a  skillful  hunter  and  fisherman, 
an  accomplished  yachtsman  and  an  author- 
ity on  wildlife.  His  work  in  ornithology  was 
recognised  by  the  Charleston  Natural  Histo- 
ry Society,  which  cited  him  for  his  help  in 
gathering  specimens  for  the  museum's  bird 
coIlectkML 

He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Carolina 
Tacht  Club  and  a  member  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society  and  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church. 
In  recent  years  he  had  privately  printed 
some  historical  documents  involving  his 
family.  These  include  a  merchant's  •'Letter 
Book"  from  the  18th  century  and  a  Civil 
War  diary. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mary  Pringle  Ham- 
ilton Manigmult:  a  son.  Peter  Manigault:  a 
daughter,  Mary  Pringle  Manigault  Gilbreth; 
and  a  sister.  Mrs.  John  W.  Wilcox,  all  of 
Charleston:  and  four  grandchildren. 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  SUte.  June  4. 
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Edwakd  Manigault 

Edward  Manigault.  who  led  the  Charles- 
ton newspapers  from  1945  until  his  death 
Thursday.  May  28.  in  many  ways  personi- 
fied the  real  Charlestonian.  one  who  is 
rarely  portrayed  accurately  in  novels  and 
humorous  stories. 

He  was  an  aristocrat,  a  descendant  of 
Pierre  Manigault.  a  Huguenot  who  fled 
Catholic  oppression  in  Prance  to  the  South 
Carolina  Lowcountry  in  1685.  His  ancestors 
were  rice  planters  along  the  North  Santee 
River  his  grandfather  raised  a  regiment  to 
fight  in  the  Civil  War.  and  his  father  was 
one  of  the  last  rice  planters,  leaving  to  begin 
newspmpering. 

Mr.  Manigault  was  educated  at  Porter  and 
the  College  of  Charleston.  He  was  an  artil- 
lery officer  with  the  8lst  'Wildcat"  Division 
in  Prance  in  World  War  I.  He  began  his  long 
newspaper  career  at  the  end  of  that  war. 
working  in  various  departments  of  The 
Evening  Post  and  The  News  And  Courier  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  the  industry.  He 
became  president  and  publisher  in  1945  on 
the  death  of  this  brother.  Robert,  and  was 
succeeded  on  retirement  in  1959  by  his  son. 
Peter. 

Mr  Manigault  was  an  intensely  private 
man.  shunning  the  public  eye.  He  was  court- 
ly, well-read  and  unassuming.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society.  Prom  his 
childhood,  he  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and 
became  an  authority  on  wildlife  in  the  Low- 
country.  He  was  an  accomplished  yachts- 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Damforth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  Manigmult  relished  history,  respected 
his  heritage,  cared  for  the  environment,  and 
showed  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  com- 
munity and  concern  for  its  future.  In  those 
respects,  his  character  is  reflected  in  the 
pages  of  his  beloved  newspapers.  He  was  an 
important  influence  in  the  Lowcountry. 

Mr.  BAE[£R.  Mr.  President.  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 


sug- 


The 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  TONEY 
ANATA,  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW 
MEXICO.  WASHINGTON  COL- 
LEGE OF  LAW.  THE  AMERICAN 

uNivERsrry 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President. 
New  Mexico's  Governor.  Toney  Anaya. 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  delivering 
the  commencement  address  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. Governor  Anaya's  remarks  are 
both  timely  and  eloquent,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Anaya's  com- 
mencement address  of  May  15,  1983,  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Washing- 
ton College  of  Law  of  the  American 
University  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Dkmocracy  RSVISITKD  ComUMC'EMZMT  Al>- 
DRISS.  WaSHINCTON  COLLEGE  OP  LAW.  THE 

American  University 
(The  Honorable  Toney  Anaya.  Governor  of 
New  Mexico) 

President  Berindzen,  Dean  Buergenthal. 
distinguished  faculty,  law  school  graduates, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  I  begin  my  remarks.  I  cannot  help  re- 
calling the  years  I  spent  obtaining  by  law 
degree  at  American  University's  Washing- 
ton College  of  Law. 

This  appearance  can  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  homecoming.  The  American 
dream  has  always  started  with  gaining  a 
good  education.  For  one  of  Hispanic  origins 
it  is  not  trite  to  say  that  my  education  has 
been  essential  to  my  ambitions  and  my 
achievemenU.  I  come  to  Washington.  D.C. 
as  have  so  many  others,  to  pursue  that 
American  dream.  I  was  18  years  of  age. 
knew  no  one  here.  Had  no  job.  Virtually  no 
money.  But,  I  had  a  dream. 

The  law  degree  I  received  at  American 
University,  coupled  with  my  strong  sense  of 
family,  as  one  of  ten  children,  and  my  deep 
religious  convictions,  nurtured  by  my  par- 
ents and  my  grandmother,  gave  me  the  sup- 
port and  the  tools  to  build  a  successful 
career.  The  pride  I  had  in  my  origins,  repre- 
senting the  Hispanic  minority,  drove  me  to 
set  an  example  of  the  proper  Hispanic  role 
and  contribution. 

All  of  us  represent  some  minority,  even 
the  Anglo-Saxons  among  us.  We  should  all 
strive  to  maximize  the  strengths  of  our  her- 
itages. None  of  us  can  go  it  alone.  I  received 
invaluable  help  in  my  formative  years  from 
U.S.  Senators  Dennis  Chavez  and  Joseph  M. 
Montoya.  A  debt  of  assistance  incurred  in 
one's  youth  should  be  repaid  to  many 
others  throughout  one's  lifetime. 

My  choice  of  law  schools  was  indeed  an 
appropriate  one.  While  this  law  school  was 


founded  primarily  to  give  women  the 
chance  to  study  law.  It  also  served  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  the  struggle  for  minority  rights 
and  opportunity.  The  courageous  women 
who  fought  for  the  right  of  women  to  get  m 
law  school  education  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  us  all. 

Founded  in  1896  by  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey 
and  Emma  M.  Oillett.  the  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law  was  launched  in  a  year  that  also 
began  an  era  of  "separate  but  equal"  educa- 
tion for  blacks  with  the  Supreme  Court 
Plessy  V.  Ferguton  decision.  In  the  face  of  a 
hostile  environment,  six  brmve  young 
women  received  the  neceanry  educmtion  for 
the  practice  of  law,  becoming  the  first  mil 
femmle  law  school  graduating  clmas  on  May 
31, 1899. 

But  this  law  school  was  interested  in  set- 
ting an  example  for  the  Nation,  not  follow- 
ing an  exclusionary  rule,  and  it  gradually 
began  admitting  male  students  as  other  area 
law  schools  began  admitting  women. 

For  this  spirit  of  reconciliation  I  am  grate- 
ful. We  cmn  see  about  us  today  the  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  our  founding  mothers.  They 
embarked  on  an  arduous  undertaking  that 
has  become  a  great  success  because  of  perse- 
verance and  commitment  to  true  social  jus- 
tice. Each  of  us  here  today  has  an  obligation 
to  carry  forward  the  banner  raised  by  Ellen 
Mussey  and  Emma  Oillett.  They  have  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us  to  devote  great  ener- 
gies to  a  cause  that  may  be  unpopular  or 
controversial  but  that  we  know  to  be  just 
and  crucial  to  the  national  interest. 

In  my  life  I  have  also  sacrificed  to  accom- 
plish my  objectives.  Some  had  called  me  a 
workaholic.  However,  the  lessons  of  my  law 
school  experience  have  served  me  well.  I 
recognize  that  life  is  a  balance  between  per- 
sonal gratification,  which  I  have  achieved  in 
political  success  as  attorney  general  and 
Governor,  and  public  contributions,  which  I 
have  used  my  offices  to  provide  for  those 
less  fortunate. 

As  I  look  about  this  great  hall  of  worship 
of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation.  I 
recall  my  own  religious  roots  with  awe  and 
veneration.  It  was  the  great  Hebrew  Sage 
Hillel  who  said:  "if  I  am  not  for  myself,  who 
shall  be  for  me.  but  if  I  am  for  myself  alone, 
what  am  I.  and  if  not  now.  when?"  We  must 
not  devote  all  our  energies  to  enhancing  our 
personal  material  gains.  We  must  keep  in 
balance  our  personal  goals  and  our  public 
goals.  We  must  keep  in  balance  our  individ- 
ual concerns  and  our  societal  concerns.  And, 
above  all.  we  must  keep  in  balance  our  devo- 
tion to  family  and  our  devotion  to  communi- 
ty. 

I  feel  comfortable  discussing  the  spirital 
roots  of  our  body  politic.  After  all,  it  was 
Charles  the  fifth,  emperor  of  Rome,  who 
said  "The  Hispanic  tongue  was  seemly  for 
converse  with  God,  the  French  with  friends, 
the  German  with  enemies,  and  the  Italian 
with  the  feminine  sex."  As  law  school  grad- 
uates, you  know  that  our  constitution  is 
grounded  in  Judeao-Christian  doctrine. 
People  of  all  religious  backgrounds  have  a 
major  contribution  to  make  to  our  national 
greatness.  The  principle  of  separmtion  of 
church  and  state  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  deprive  ourselves  of  the  timeless  in- 
sights of  our  religious  forefathers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  welcome  comments 
from  the  pulpit,  of  whatever  ideology,  to 
contribute  to  the  national  debate  on  major 
public  policy  issues. 

So  also  should  we  glorify  in  our  cultural 
diversity.  It  is  through  this  diversity  that  we 
achieve  a  national  unity  of  purpose  and 
goal.  It  was  in  an  address  at  this  very  uni- 


versity on  June  10.  1983.  mlmoBt  twenty 
yemis  mgo,  tbmt  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
amid  "Let  u*  not  be  blind  to  our  differ- 
ences—but let  us  alao  direct  attention  to  our 
common  interests  and  the  memns  by  which 
those  differences  cmn  be  reaolved,  mnd  if  we 
cmnnot  end  sow  our  differences,  mt  lemst  we 
cmn  help  mmke  the  world  aaXe  for  diversity." 
We  cmn  carry  these  words  of  President 
Kennedy  even  fmrther.  Diversity  Itself  mdds 
to  nmtlonml  strength.  Blind  uniformity  mdds 
to  nmtlonml  wemkneas.  Americm's  twentieth 
century  greatness  overcmme  mn  emrly  tend- 
ency to  force  us  mil  into  one  mold— the  ao- 
cmlled  "melting  pot."  As  we  hmve  mmtured  ms 
m  nmtion,  we  hmve  come  to  reoognise  thmt 
our  diversity  mmkes  us  unique  in  the  world. 
The  contributions  of  the  mmny  elements  In 
our  society— ethnic,  rmciml.  religious— mdd  up 
to  not  a  "melting  pot"  but  a  tossed  smlmd. 
with  emch  Ingredient  cMitributing  signifi- 
cmntly  to  the  overmll  pleasure,  but  preserv- 
ing its  indlviduml  chmrmcterisUcs. 

As  you  leave  your  Imw  school  dmssrooms  to 
embmrd  on  legal  concerns,  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  significance  of  a  legal  educm- 
tion. Such  an  educmtion  will  enmble  you  to 
prmctice  law  and  also  preserve  and  support 
legal  proceses.  To  mpply  the  Injunction  of 
Hillel.  you  must  not  simply  embmrk  on  m 
conventional  career  pattern,  but  you  must 
also  contribute  to  social  Justice.  Each  of  you 
has  somettilng  special  to  contribute  to  the 
national  well-being. 

It  was  Ftmnklin  Delmno  Roosevelt  who 
said  in  his  second  Inmugurml  "we  hmve 
always  known  that  heedless  self-interest 
was  bad  morals:  we  know  now  thmt  it  is  bmd 
economics."  It's  not  only  hummnitmrimn  mo- 
tivmtions  which  drive  us  to  cmre  for  our 
fellow  man  and  woman,  but  mlso  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  Thomms  Cmrlyle.  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  historisn.  pointed  out 
that  when  people  living  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  neglected  those  living  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  the  plague  thmt  started  mt  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  did  not  stop  there  but 
came  right  up  the  hill. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  reaffirm  thmt 
mil  American  institutions  hmve  m  role  to  plmy 
in  contributing  to  our  nmtlonml  well-being. 
All  institutions  must  be  the  servmnt  of  mnd 
contributor  to  the  people.  The  Imw.  the 
church,  the  school,  the  privmte  sector,  Imbor 
unions,  business  and  the  Government  must 
mil  play  a  central  role.  To  deny  that  any  of 
these  institutions  has  such  a  role  is  to  deny 
the  meaning  of  democracy.  The  enemy  of  a 
healthy  democracy  is  one  who  would 
weaken  the  potential  of  any  of  these  institu- 
tions to  maximize  its  contribution  to  the  na- 
tioniU  well-being.  While  government,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  be  expected  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems,  government  at  all  levels  of  our 
system  can  serve  to  implement  the  commit- 
ments of  our  national  conscience. 

Our  country  does  not  subscribe  to  the  law 
of  the  jungle.  As  Jean  Jacques  Roussemu 
put  it,  "the  strongest  is  never  strong  enough 
to  be  always  the  master,  unless  he  trans- 
forms his  strength  into  right,  and  obedience 
Into  duty."  We  have  such  a  duty  to  see  that 
government,  fulfills  its  potential.  Do  not  be 
intlmidmted  by  those  who  assert  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  enemy— have  we  forgotten 
who  said  we  have  a  govenunent  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"? 
Do  not  be  intimidated  by  those  who  smy 
that  social  programs  of  the  government  rep- 
resent an  outmoded  libermlism  of  the  sixties. 
Yes.  government  has  mmde  mistakes,  but  re- 
treat from  responsibility  is  not  the  answer. 
It  is  a  policy  of  bankruptcy  and  greed  to 
deny  the  proper  role  of  government.  No  one 


mrgues  thmt  government  cmn  do  the  job 
mlone,  but  only  thmt  it  must  be  m  major  pmrt 
of  the  solutions  provided  by  mil  our  Institu- 
tions In  concert. 

As  young  Imw  graduates,  you  will  never 
hmve  m  gremter  opportunity  to  cmrry  this 
messmge  to  the  Americmn  people  than  you 
do  now.  You  enter  the  work  force  at  a  major 
citissromds  in  the  Americmn  journey.  Do  not 
reject  your  roots  of  idealism.  James  Bryant 
Conmnt  of  Hmrvmrd  called  himself  a  hard- 
boiled  Idemllst  and  I  share  that  sentiment. 
There  is  an  American  mission  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  the  free  world  for  the  promotion 
of  political  and  economic  freedoms.  We 
must  promote  the  virtues  of  our  way  of  life 
by  example,  however,  not  by  empty  words. 
As  the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies 
pointed  out.  "it  is  essential  for  a  nation's 
cltisens  to  experience  equity  and  human 
rights  before  they  can  realistically  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  In  actions  to  protect 
the  human  rights  of  other  citizens  within  or 
outside  their  national  borders."  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  be  hardboiled  about  the  limi- 
tations to  our  resources  and  our  strengths. 

Obviously  our  social  programs  cannot  be 
open-ended,  and  realistic  caps  must  be  im- 
posed. That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
carefully  crafted  programs  of  human  service 
delivery  do  not  still  have  a  major  role  to 
plmy  in  our  society. 

We  mre  in  a  time  of  national  soul-search- 
ing. Once  again  the  debate  between  guns 
mnd  butter  rages,  while  national  deficits 
soar.  An  informed  electorate  is  our  basic 
bulwark  against  national  misdirection.  We 
must  find  solutions  to  our  problems  that 
combine  the  best  of  our  traditions  with  bold 
immginatlve  new  Initiatives.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt answered  the  tribulations  of  the  30's 
with  words  that  apply  equally  to  the  80's— 
"the  country  needs  and,  unless  1  mistake  its 
temper,  the  country  demands  bold,  persist- 
ent experimentation."  This  caU  to  action 
cmnnot  be  responded  to  by  those  that  be- 
lieve government  should  be  disnmntled. 
Government  must  Instead  combine  with 
other  institutions  in  our  society  to  boldly 
confront  the  challenges  before  the  country 
with  imaginative  proposals. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  just  that  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  people.  We  are  working  on 
blueprints  for  action  to  channel  productive- 
ly all  available  resources— natural,  financial, 
and  human.  These  needs  are  great.  Among 
them  are  expanded  economic  development. 
more  efficient  agriculture,  greater  promo- 
tion of  travel  and  tourism,  more  effective 
programs  dealing  with  crime  and  correc- 
tions, and  above  all,  improved  education  of 
our  young  to  ready  them  for  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  the  technological  and  tele- 
communications age. 

Recent  national  studies  indicate  that  we 
are  not  providing  our  young  with  the  proper 
education  and  such  studies  require  an  imme- 
diate response  at  all  levels  of  government. 
You  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  splendid  legal  education  made 
available  to  you  at  American  University 
must  now  make  a  commitment  to  upgrading 
American  education  throughout  the  system. 
Lawyers  have  a  special  role  in  making  this 
system  work,  since  they  have  easy  access  to 
the  relievant  governmental  and  political  in- 
stitutions. 

Our  educational  system  has  many  mis- 
sions to  accomplish,  and  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment has  a  role  to  play  in  addressing 
those  missions.  As  the  National  Commission 
on  Educational  Excellence,  established  by 
Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell,  recently 


emphasized,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
financing  and  governing  schools  rests  with 
State  and  local  officials.  But  the  Federal 
Government  was  recognized  as  having  the 
primary  responsibility  for  identifying  the 
nmtlonml  Interest  In  education.  The  report 
called  on  the  Federal  Government  to  "help 
fund  and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote that  Interest."  This  Commission 
warned  that  "our  very  future  as  a  nation 
and  a  people"  Is  threatened  by  the  deterio- 
ration of  American  education  over  the  past 
two  decades,  and  recommended  a  range  of 
programs  that  should  be  embarked  upon  to 
halt  "a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity."  Many  of 
these  programs  require  Federal  support  and 
assistance. 

I  urge  you  familiarize  yourself  with  this 
report  and  evaluate  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. While  George  Orwell  pointed 
out  in  his  book  "1984"  that  traditional 
values  would  become  distorted  and  words 
would  be  given  new  meaning.  I  think  1984 
has  arrived  in  1983.  There  are  those  in  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  who  advocate 
reductions  in  Federal  aid  to  education,  dis- 
mantling the  Department  of  Education  and 
providing  voluntary  school  prayer  as  the  so- 
lution to  these  desperate  problems!  What 
would  be  a  more  significant  response  than 
prayer  In  our  schools  would  be  prayer  for 
our  schools! 

I  commend  David  P.  Gardner,  president  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  who  headed  this  18- 
member  Commission,  and  all  of  his  col- 
leagues for  providing  us  with  a  report  adopt- 
ed unanimously  and  still  recommending 
bold  decisive  steps  to  be  taken  to  reverse 
current  trends.  They  have  demonstrated 
successfully  that  persons  from  a  diverse 
background  in  education  can  achieve  con- 
sensus. Evidence  that  they  were  willing  to 
tackle  complex  and  controversial  issues  was 
their  recommendation  that  teacher  pay  be 
"market  sensitive  and  performance-based." 
While  It  is  generally  recognized  that  educa- 
tors are  underpaid  and  that  there  are  seri- 
ous shortages  in  certain  crucial  fields,  teach- 
er unions  have  raised  difficult  questions 
that  must  be  answered.  The  important 
thing  to  remember,  however,  is  the  Commis- 
sion's willingness  to  engage  in  creative 
thinking. 

Another  area  of  Commission  proposals 
that  is  deserving  of  high  priority  national 
attention  and  debate  is  the  one  caUing  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as  the 
gifted,  the  handicapped,  minority  and  lan- 
guage minority  students,  and  the  socio-eco- 
nomically  disadvantaged.  It  is  not  enough  to 
simply  provide  education  for  all  the  diverse 
elements  of  our  population,  but  that  educa- 
tion must  be  tailored  to  specific  needs  and 
demands.  The  democratic  principles  associ- 
ated with  equality  must  be  refined  to  guar- 
antee that  those  of  disparate  talents  and 
backgrounds  are  able  to  maximize  their  po- 
tential. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  those  of  us  who 
brought  another  language  into  the  public 
schools  have  a  special  contribution  to  make 
in  maintaining  the  cultural  diversity  of  our 
nation.  As  a  Hispanic,  I  regret  that  we  get 
stereotyped  as  giving  excessive  attention  to 
matters  related  to  bilingual  education,  but  I 
cannot  resist  emphasizing  the  value  of  pre- 
serving the  varied  languages  of  the  ances- 
tors of  many  of  us.  In  that  regard,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  national  commis- 
sion report  took  cognizance  of  the  special 
requirements  of  langauge  minority  students. 
While  I  have  not  given  major  attention  as 
yet  to  the  contribution  of  the  private  sector 
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to  Ute  TCMdutlon  of  naUonal  concerm.  I 
would  Uke  to  return  to  my  theme  of  baUnce 
between  all  Inetltutiona  In  our  aodetjr— 
diureh.  school.  Oovemment.  burinf .  and 
labor.  To  emphaate  the  role  of  government 
In  this  recant  is  not  to  mhilmt»  the  role  of 
buslneas.  It  Is  not  an  either /or  proposition. 
The  health  of  our  economy  Is  crucial  to  the 
aeeompUahment  of  many  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives. Bold  inltlaUves  by  leaden  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  private  sector  in  general 
can  do  much  to  contribute  to  the  national 
economic  «eU-beinc  The  growth  of  prosper- 
ity will  provide  the  revenues  to  reduce  the 
defldt  and  Jobs  to  reduce  unemployment.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  these  institutions 
to  strive  to  achieve  accommodation  rather 
than  foster  confrontation.  The  government 
needs  the  free  iMlvate  enterprise  system  and 
the  free  private  enterprise  system  needs  the 
government.  This  has  become  especially 
true  as  this  country  faces  serious  chaUenges 
in  mntT'ty'"*"t  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
or  »m«»'»'—  of  payments  in  the  world  econo- 
my. Oovemment  and  business  must  woric  to- 
gether to  meet  the  competition  of  countries 
allied  with  the  U.&  in  the  free  world  who 
have  found  successful  formulss  for  pene- 
trating world  markets. 

Once  again  you  who  are  about  to  enter 
the  legal  process  have  a  catalyst  role  to 
play,  since  your  work  will  likely  blrdge  the 
worlds  of  governments  and  business.  There 
are  many  legal  aspects  that  have  to  be  re- 
solved so  that  the  country  can  remain  faith- 
ful to  iU  anti-trust  traditions  and  still 
ensure  a  healthy  competitive  international 
trade  posture.  Lawyers  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  contribute  to  a  workable  plan  of 
action  for  maintaining  the  American  posi- 
tion of  world  leader  in  a  free  international 
trade  climate. 

And.  so  as  our  country  confronts  the  un- 
certainties of  the  1980's,  we  must  ensure 
that  the  gahis  that  have  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  American  life  in  the  past  fifty 
years  are  preserved  and  that  we  identify 
clearly  the  unfinished  business  that  con- 
fronts us.  There  is  evidence  that  these  gains 
have  eroded  and  that  progress  has  been 
crippled.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  revival  of  faith  in  the  future.  The 
current  regression  must  be  considered  a 
temporary  setback,  however,  and  correc- 
tions are  already  taking  place.  But  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  lil>erty.  I  congratu- 
late Arthur  nemming  on  creating  citizen 
watch  to  marshall  public  opinion  to  stop  the 
retreat  in  social  programs— in  school  deseg- 
regation, fair  housing,  and  affirmative 
action.  There  are  many  other  areas  that  re- 
quire close  scrutiny— the  EPA  amendment, 
aid  to  education,  the  nuclear  freeze,  tax 
reform  and  modification,  environmental 
protection,  all  minority  rights  including 
blacki  Indian  and  hlspanic,  and  effective  de- 
livery of  legal  services. 

As  you  can  see.  the  agenda  is  large  and 
the  opportunities  are  great.  At  the  present 
time,  the  government  tends  to  be  reacting  to 
the  public  initiftives  rather  than  leading 
the  public.  This  provides  our  other  institu- 
tions with  the  motivation  to  move  to  center 
stage.  To  practice  what  I  have  been  preach- 
ing, I  have  participated  in  the  process  of  in- 
stitutional activism  by  helping  create  "His- 
panic Force  'M".  a  mainstream  organization 
involved  in  the  political  process.  We  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  growing  political  power  of 
hispupk*  through  the  two  traditional  ele- 
ments of  political  power— campaign  funding 
and  voter  registration.  Our  agenda  is  global. 
going  Car  beyond  the  obvious  concerns  of 
discrlmtaiation.  immigration,  and  bilingual 
education. 


The  time  has  come  in  American  political 
life  for  minorities  to  play  a  full  role  in  the 
political  process.  Recent  elections  have  indi- 
cated that  the  public  is  receptive  to  this 
idea.  We  can  rekindle  the  light  of  dedication 
to  American  liberalism.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
sounded  the  watchword  of  our  rededlcation 
and  reaffirmation  when  he  said  "a  litwral 
believes  in  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the 
will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  as 
distinguished  from  the  judgment  of  a  small 
minority."  We  must  all  participate  fully  in 
the  system  for  that  will  to  be  determined. 
Roosevelt  went  on  to  state  that  "as  new  con- 
ditions and  problems  arise  beyond  the 
power  of  men  and  women  to  meet  as  individ- 
uals, it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  to  find  new  remedies  with  which 
to  meet  them." 

And.  so  1  call  on  you  to  play  your  part  as 
individuals  in  the  process  of  ensuring  that 
government  does  its  duty.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  admit  that  there  are  many  problems 
beyond  the  power  of  an  individual  to  solve. 
An  individual  can  do  much  to  help  identify 
those  problems  and  assist  the  many  institu- 
tions, including  the  government,  established 
to  deal  with  those  problems,  to  be  inspired 
to  take  action. 

I  am  especially  honored  to  be  here  ad- 
dressing you  today  almost  exactly  fifty 
years  from  the  day  that  Anna  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt received  an  honorary  degree  from 
American  University  in  recognition  of  her 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  good  citizenship 
and  social  justice.  It  is  to  examples  like  hers 
that  we  must  look,  as  we  embark  on  the  ven- 
tures we  have  chosen,  to  help  make  America 
a  better  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  whatever 
our  race,  creed,  color,  sex  or  nationiU  origin. 
To  the  bold  and  venturesome,  as  well  as  the 
compassioruite.  belongs  the  future! 

Good  luck  to  you  and  God  bless  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired.  However,  there 
is  a  requirement  for  additional  time  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  I  believe  another  Senator 
has  a  matter  he  wishes  to  address. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  not  past  the 
hour  of  1:45  p.m.  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  SENATOR 
MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  the  late,  great  Sen- 


ator Milton  Young  paoed  on  while 
the  Senate  was  in  recen.  I  rise  to  pay 
a  last  official  tribute  to  our  longtime 
colleague  whose  final  rites  were  con- 
ducted Saturday,  June  4.  at  a  high 
school  gymnasium  in  La  Moure.  N. 
Dak.,  with  interment  at  his  hometown 
of  Berlin,  N.  Dak..  Just  a  few  miles  to 
the  west. 

MUt.  who  came  to  be  known  for  the 
past  15  or  more  years  as  "Mister 
Wheat,"  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  North  Dakota.  Many  of  us. 
including  me  certainly,  as  one  who  fol- 
lowed his  fantastic  six -decade  career  in 
public  service  for  the  last  30  or  more 
years,  learned  from  him.  We  agreed  on 
so  many  things,  most  notably  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  agriculture 
strong.  Nobody  ever  worked  so  valiant- 
ly and  effectively  for  the  family 
farmer  as  Milt  Young. 

He  was  the  longest  serving  Republi- 
can Senator  in  the  history  of  this 
great  forum,  testimony  in  itself  to  the 
faith  and  trust  put  in  him  by  the 
poeple  of  our  State.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  here,  as 
shown  by  his  years  of  leadership  in 
the  Republican  conference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
he  served  for  the  longest  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  for  the  Republi- 
can conference  in  the  history  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  one  of  his  final  days  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  he  achieved  that  excep- 
tionally unique  honor  of  being  select- 
ed President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate  for 
a  day.  even  though  the  Senate  was 
controlled  at  that  time  by  the  other 
party. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  simplicity  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  words  spoken  by  an  elder 
of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  of  which 
Milt  was  a  member.  During  the  service 
at  LaMoure.  Mr.  Karl  Schiebold  of 
Fargo,  the  elder,  said: 

Milt  Young  wrote  his  own  t)est  eulogy  in 
the  record  of  his  performance  for  the 
people  of  North  Dakota.  We  had  faith  in 
him  and  his  performance  justified  that 
faith. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  see  editorials 
from  time  to  time.  Many  editorials,  of 
course,  from  across  North  Dakota 
commented  on  his  long  career.  One  in 
particular,  the  editorial  tribute  paid  to 
Milt  Young  in  the  Minot  Daily  News 
of  June  2.  said  it  quite  well: 

When  there  was  work  to  be  done,  our  vet- 
eran Senator  was  on  the  firing  line.  He 
came  prepared  for  battle.  His  colleagues  had 
faith  in  his  integrity.  He  always  kept  his 
word. 

He  could  be  stubborn.  When  he  knew  the 
cause  he  espoused  was  right,  a  setback 
would  not  deter  him.  He  went  right  back 
into  the  fray.  Often  he  would  prevail  simply 
t>ecause  of  his  determination. 

The  outpouring  of  many  hundreds 
of  people  at  the  services  in  that  small 
town  of  North  Dakota,  including  polit- 


ical allies  Mid  opponents,  but  mostly 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  Ulustrated 
the  great  respect  we  held  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  wisdom,  the 
deeds,  the  counsel  of  MUt  Young  will 
be  fondly  remembered  and  sorely 
mlBsed-by  his  family,  by  his  friends,  by 
his  State,  and  by  his  country,  which 
he  served  so  admirably,  for  so  long. 

We  extend  our  most  sincere  sjrmpa- 
thy  to  the  members  of  his  family  for 
their  great  personal  loss  and  we  want 
them  to  know  that  it  is  shared  by 
those  of  us  whose  own  lives  and  whose 
political  careers  were  touched  so 
deeply  by  Milt  Young  and  by  the  great 
leadership  he  provided  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BASIER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  dktingtiished  colleague  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  Axbkbws)  in  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  grief  and  loss  at 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague, 
Milton  Yoimg. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  attend 
Senator  Young's  funeral  services  in 
North  Dakota.  That  was  a  matter  of 
personal  distress  to  me.  I  had  a  call 
from  Pat  Young  from  her  home  in  Ari- 
zona, where  Milt  was  residing  at  the 
time  he  passed  away,  to  tell  me  of  his 
death.  I  could  not  attend  the  services 
because  of  a  conflict  that  made  it  ab- 
solutely impossible.  In  her  kind,  gener- 
ous, and  characteristic  ways,  Mrs. 
Young  understood  that  and  assiu^d 
me  that  Milt  Young,  of  all  people, 
would  have  understood  the  demands 
that  are  made  on  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  MUt  Young  was 
senior  Senator  when  I  came  here  in 
January  1B67,  and  a  man  to  be  looked 
up  to.  Indeed,  in  the  years  that  I  was 
privUeged  to  serve  with  him,  I  learned 
a  great  deal,  not  only  in  terms  of  legis- 
lative endeavor  and  the  good  example 
of  efficient  legislative  skiU  that  he  ex- 
hibited on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  and  of  liis  State,  but  also 
the  conduct  of  a  great  man  in  a  posi- 
tion of  re$ponsibiUty. 

I  watched  him  in  1973  as  he  mas- 
tered the  roadblocks  that  were  thrown 
in  his  path  in  his  effort  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive farm  bUl.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  farming,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  knew  a  lot  more  after  I  heard 
MUt  Youiig  help  manage  that  measure 
and  resist  the  efforts  of  many  to 
change  in  a  significant  and  substantial 
way  the  legislative  product  in  which 
he  had  invested  so  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  anything  to  the  exceUent  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Amuutws),  except 
to  say  that  I  have  known  many  Sena- 
tors in  my  time,  I  have  known  great 
Senators  In  my  time,  but  I  have  known 
few  of  the  caliber  of  MUt  Young. 

I  express  my  regrets  once  more  and 
my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Young  and 
MUt's  famUy  and  ask  that  these  re- 
marks may  stand  as  my  personal  trib- 
ute to  a  coUeague  now  gone. 


lOLTOH  TOUMG 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
member my  old  friend,  MUton  Young. 
I  want  to  borrow  a  verse  from  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus"  by  OUver  Wen- 
deU  Holmes: 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toU 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 

Stole  with  soft  step  iU  shining  archway 

through, 
BuUt  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew 

the  old  no  more. 

He  was  an  unassuming  man.  always 
kind,  always  supportive  of  a  person's 
viewpoint  even  when  he  could  not  en- 
dorse the  end  result.  He  helped  me 
more  times  than  I  could  ever  recount. 
And  he  was  the  same  every  day. 
MUton  Young  was  a  friendly,  persona- 
ble man  who  always  smiled  and  never 
had  an  ego  problem.  As  they  say  in  ad- 
miration in  my  State,  he  was  one  man 
who  did  not  need  to  enlarge  his  hat- 
band size  when  he  arrived  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  when  he  voluntari- 
ly retired. 

MUton  Young  and  I  served  together 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  the  beginning  of  my  service  in 
the  Senate  in  January  1959  untU  he 
retired  in  January  1981.  For  many  of 
these  years.  Senator  Young  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that 
committee.  He  was  a  dedicated,  ex- 
tremely conscientious,  and  most  effec- 
tive member  of  that  committee  and  we 
miss  his  sage  counsel.  And  we  miss  his 
smUe.  MUton  Young  is  best  remem- 
bered with  the  highest  appellation  of 
all;  he  was  a  true  gentleman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  add  my  tribute  to  Milt  Young. 
I  served  with  Milt  Young  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  was  a  remarkable 
Senator.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
more  fervently,  consistently,  and  ef- 
fectively represented  the  American 
farmer  than  Milt  Young  did.  It  was  a 
kind  of  bipartisan  attitude  on  his  part 
that  really  impressed  me.  For  exam- 
ple, when  President  Eisenhower  nomi- 
nated Ezra  Taft  Benson  to  lie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  MUt  Yoimg  did 
not  hesitate  a  minute.  He  may  have 
been  the  only  Republican  to  oppose 
that  nomination,  but  he  did  so  because 
he  felt  strongly  that  it  was  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  American  farmer. 

He  was  a  man  who  served  with  real 
force  and  distinction  for  many  years 
on  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  and 
did  it  with  an  outstanding  capacity. 
We  shaU  miss  him  very  much.  I  know 
the  farmers  wUl  miss  him.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  served  with 
him  wiU  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  other  Senators  wish  to  ex- 
press   their    sentiments    about    MUt 


Yoimg.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  Rbooro  remain 
open  for  that  purpose  untU  5  p.m. 

today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  EXON.  WUl  the  majority  leader 

yield?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  jrield. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  regarding  MUt  Young. 
I  had  the  privUege  to  serve  for  2  years, 
my  first  2  years,  in  this  body  with  MUt 
Young,  when  he  served  his  last  term 
in  the  UJS.  Senate  with  great  distinc- 
tion, with  imderstanding.  with  com- 
passion and.  above  everything  else, 
with  dedication  and  service  to  the 
American  famUy-sized  farm  operation. 
Long  before  I  had  ever  met  MUt 
Young,  indeed.  Mr.  President,  long 
before  I  had  become  involved  in  a  race 
for  public  office  myself.  I  knew  and 
recognized  the  great  farm  State  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  for  his  leader- 
ship on  all  farm  matters.  especiaUy 
with  regard  to  proper  farm  lee^lation 
with  an  interest  in  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  some  things  hit  us 
from  time  to  time  and  we  caimot  un- 
derstand them.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska had  just  walked  on  the  Senate 
floor,  after  returning  from  Nebraska, 
and  I  heard  for  the  first  time  that  a 
great  advocate  had  passed  on  to  a 
better  life.  We  shaU  aU  miss  him  and 
we  shall  all  remember  not  oiUy  the 
key  role  he  played  in  farm  legislation, 
but  the  even  hand,  the  counsel  and 
the  guidance  he  gave  to  the  Senate  on 
aU  matters. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  comments  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  came  into  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  class  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker)  did.  We  saw  then  the  relation- 
ship between  MUt  Young  and  the 
then-acting  minority  leader.  Everett 
Dirksen,  who  had  a  tremendous  affec- 
tion for  MUt  Yo'uig. 

We  saw.  as  younger  Senators,  the  in- 
terest that  a  distinguished  senior  col- 
league of  ours  could  take  in  us  as 
younger  Members.  I  served  for  a  year 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  Senator  Young  was  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Never  did  he  faU  to 
give  advice  and  counsel  and  never  did 
he  hold  back  when  that  advice  would 
help  strengthen  the  position  of  a 
younger  Member  of  the  Senate.  His  re- 
ports, week  after  week,  as  secretary  of 
the  conference  and  as  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
were  incisive  and  always  came  down  on 
the  side  of  what  was  right  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

He  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  particular  Senator's  appropria- 
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tlons  interest,  but  he  never  hesitated 
also  to  say.  flatly,  I  will  either  support 
it  or  not  support  it  depending  upon 
what  the  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  was. 

I  know  the  affection  and  love  the 
people  of  his  State  of  North  Dakota 
had  for  him.  Certainly,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  an  agricultural 
SUte.  we  all  are  deeply  indebted  to 
what  he  meant  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  If  anyone  ever  believed  in  the 
f amfly  farm  as  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Milt  Young  did.  He 
believed  it.  He  had  faith  In  it.  This 
faith  has  long  since  been  justified,  as 
we  have  seen  other  systems  of  agricul- 
tural endMivor  undertaken  in,  say. 
Communist  countries,  such  as  com- 
munes, and  collective  farms.  They 
have  tried  to  substitute  mass  produc- 
tion, for  instance,  but  they  have  re- 
moved the  individual  element— individ- 
ual intitiative.  individual  enterprise, 
private  ownership  of  a  piece  of  the 
soiL  That  was  always  Milt  Young's 
philosophy  as  to  what  constituted  the 
best  basis  for  American  agriculture. 

His  contribution  to  American  agri- 
culture, to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  is  a  long- 
lasting  one.  I  am  honored,  indeed,  to 
Join  my  colleagues  expressing  our 
praise  of  him  and  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  high  respect  for  him  to  his 
wonderful  family. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HKIUS  I  thank  the  Chair. 

BCr.  President,  on  a  sad  occasion  like 
this,  a  thousand  vignettes  float 
through  our  minds  as  each  of  us  re- 
members our  personal  experiences 
with  Milt  Young.  I  recall,  for  example, 
the  first  day  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  the  day  I  was  sworn  in.  Milt 
Young  came  over  to  my  desk  and  said: 
"Well,  I  see  you  are  going  to  be  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee."  He  chuclded. 
"I  have  some  interest  in  that  myself." 
Indeed,  he  did.  In  fact,  he  was  an  ef- 
fective leader  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, a  dedicated  spokesman  for 
America's  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Milton 
Young  was  a  mainstay  from  the  very 
beginning  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  concerned.  I  must 
confess  that  I  luiew  nothing  about 
wheat  and  feed  grain  legislation  when 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  did  not  luiow  a  target 
price  from  a  Royal  typewriter,  but 
Milton  Young  took  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  explain  target  prices  to  me, 
step  by  step.  What  he  did  for  this  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  he  did  for 
every  other  Senator  who  sought  his 
wisdom  and  his  guidance. 

I  will  always  remember  our  policy 
luncheons  when  Senator  Young  was 
the  very  first  chairman  to  report  in 
his  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  always  gave  his  report  in 


concise  fashion,  give  us  some  brief 
advice  and  counsel,  and  then  he  would 
take  his  seat.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
humor,  he  was  always  cooperative,  he 
was  always  helpful.  To  me  he  was  one 
of  nature's  noblemen. 

I  recall  being  involved  in  a  piece  of 
legislation  late  one  evening;  Milt 
Young  moved  silently  to  my  side  when 
I  was  speaking,  put  his  hand  over  my 
microphone  and  said:  "Jesse,  if  I  were 
you.  I  would  do  it  this  way."  I  had  not 
even  thought  of  that  procedure.  I  fol- 
lowed his  suggestion,  and  it  worked. 
Why  not?  This  man.  Milton  Young, 
had  been  a  part  of  the  Senate  for  so 
long  that  he  luiew  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  parliamentary  procedure  as 
well  as  or  better  than  anybody  who 
ever  served  in  this  body. 

I  did  not  luiow  of  Senator  Young's 
passing  tutil  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton this  past  weekend.  Like  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  I.  too.  wish  I 
could  have  paid  my  final  respects  in 
person  at  the  services  for  him.  But  the 
news  of  his  death  was  not  published  in 
the  North  Carolina  papers,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Helms  and  myself. 
I  extend  to  his  dear  wife  Pat  and  his 
entire  family  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  our  loving  gratitude  for  this 
unique  and  remarkable  man.  who  did 
the  very  best  he  could  every  day  for 
the  country  he  loved. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  IkfELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Milt  Young,  was  known  as  Mr.  Wheat, 
a  title  he  well  deserved.  He  fought  not 
Just  for  North  Dakota  wheat;  he 
fought  for  wheat  and  agriculture 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  40 
years  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  stal- 
wart leaders  in  the  agricultural  en- 
deavors of  this  country.  Milton  Young 
envisioned  that  wheat  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  grown  in  America 
would  be  utilized  not  just  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the 
world.  His  efforts  to  further  the  use  of 
American  agricultural  products  is 
probably  the  outstanding  success  of 
his  long  career  in  public  life. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Milt  Young, 
which  I  believe  was  less  than  2  months 
ago,  I  was  amazed  to  see  him  looldng 
as  trim  and  as  fit  as  he  was.  I  asked 
the  obvious  question:  "Milt,  are  you 
well  enough  to  be  good  on  the  golf 
course?"  In  his  time,  he  probably  was 
one  of  the  finest  golfers  in  the  Senate. 
Milt  said.  "Yes,  I  have  been  playing 
every  day,"  which,  when  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session,  was  his  custom.  In 
retirement,  it  surely  did  not  differ  he 
played  every  chance  he  had. 

I  said,  "How  is  the  score.  Milt?"  He 
said.  "Well,  it  may  surprise  you,  but 
I'm  still  beating  men  20  or  30  years 
younger  than  I."  I  said,  "What  is  new 
about  that.  Milt?  What  is  your  score?" 


And  he  said.  "Well,  it  isn't  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be  when  I  shot  about  85.  but 
I  can  tell  you  this,  it  isn't  too  high 
over  00  right  now." 

If  Milton  had  to  leave  us.  I  am  glad 
it  was  not  too  long  after  he  was  feeling 
well  enough  to  have  played  that  well. 
We  will  certainly  miss  him.  All  of  agri- 
culture and  the  people  who  have 
watched  over  the  Senate  in  the  last 
several  decades  will  certainly  miss 
him. 

I  extend  to  Milt's  family  and  to  his 
wife  Pat  my  sincere  condolences  but 
with  a  very  glad  heart  in  that  we  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  BSilt  Young  during 
these  past  many  years. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON  YO0MO 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
truly  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  Milton 
Young.  Although  I  served  with  him 
here  in  the  Senate  for  only  2  years.  I 
got  to  know  him  very  well.  We  often 
had  lunch  together  in  the  private  Sen- 
ators dining  room  when  the  Senate 
was  in  session. 

He  was  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, a  position  he  handled  with  se- 
riousness and  skill.  I  enjoyed  hearing 
from  him  stories  about  events  that 
had  occurred  in  the  committee,  some 
of  which  involved  his  close  friend, 
Warren  Magnuson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
was  partly  due  to  his  influence  on  me 
that  I  sought  and  obtained  a  seat  on 
this  committee  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

His  mind  was  a  reservoir  of  interest- 
ing Senate  history.  I  especially  liked  to 
hear  him  reminisce  about  the  leader- 
ship and  ability  of  Richard  Russell, 
whom  he  greatly  admired.  Because  of 
Senator  Young's  willingness  to  talk 
with  me  atmut  the  Senate  and  some  of 
its  past  leaders,  my  appreciation  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  has  been  ele- 
vated. 

Milton  Young's  warmth  and  good- 
ness came  through  so  clearly  in  all  his 
actions.  He  was  always  friendly,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  share  his  time 
and  knowledge  with  even  the  newest 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  remember  getting  to  see  him  when 
he  celebrated  his  last  birthday  in  the 
Senate  dining  room.  He  obviously  en- 
joyed this  occasion  very  much,  and  I 
was  glad  I  could  be  there  that  day  to 
extend  him  my  best  wishes  on  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  visit  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
already  an  order  entered  for  the 
Record  to  remain  open  until  5  p.m. 
today  for  the  insertion  of  further 
statements  in  respect  to  the  recent 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Sena-, 
tor  Milton  Young. 

I  think  it  would  be  fitting  and  appro- 
priate to  have  these  remarks  as  they 
are     finally     concluded     during    the 


course  of  tltis  day  bound  together  as  a 
Senate  ddcument  and  a  limited 
number  of  presentation  volumes  to  be 
delivered  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
former  colleague. 

Mr.  PresUent.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  thtt  the  remarks  and  tributes 
to  Senator  Milton  Young  may  be  gath- 
ered together  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
document;  that  under  the  directl<m  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  limited 
number  of  hardbound  volumes  be  sup- 
plied in  keeping  with  the  former 
precedent  Of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  withhold? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  minority  leader  points  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
are  necessarily  absent  today  who  no 
doubt  will  wish  to  Include  their  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  ad- 
dition to  tthe  Rbcord  remaining  open 
today  until  5  p.m.  for  the  insertion  of 
statements  and  tributes  to  Milton 
Young,  all  statements  In  that  respect 
for  a  period  of  10  days  from  today  may 
be  gathered  together  and  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  bound  together  In 
an  appropriate  volume  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  presentation  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  may  direct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chldr  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
traded  until  2  pjn..  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcbt).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Bdr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
once  again  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  has  expired.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
a  unanimous-consent  order  that  would 
provide  two  things:  First,  that  on  to- 
morrow between  12  noon  and  2  pjn. 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  requirement  for  cau- 
cuses by  Senators  of  both  parties 
which  will  be  conducted  off  the  floor, 
and  that  any  votes  which  may  be  or- 
dered today  would  occur  beginning  at 
2  p.m.  tomorrow  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
would  be  favorably  disposed  to  such  a 
request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  good  stiggestion.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  being  very  accommo- 
dating in  doing  this.  If  I  may,  I  wish 
he  would  withhold  the  request  just 
momentarily.  We  are  checking  about 
the  2  p.m.  hour. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  minority  leader  may  be 
In  a  position  to  consider  favorably  the 
unanimous-consent  request  I  described 
earlier.  Let  me  extend  it  a  little. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  10  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ny  the  IMF  bill.  That  is  Senate  Reso- 
lution 146. 

It  is  my  hope,  as  well,  that  the 
Senate  can  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  185.  S.  695. 
which  is  the  IMF  bill,  so-called.  It  Is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
pursue  this  matter  as  long  as  debate  is 
useful  today.  It  is  anticipated  that 
votes  will  not  occur  until  tomorrow. 

We  hope  we  can  finish  the  IMF  bill 
tomorrow,  because  the  remaining  busi- 
ness for  the  Senate  during  this  week  is 
the  consideration  and  disposition  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  observe  by  the  clock 
on  the  wall  that  it  is  2  p.m.  I  ask  the 
Chair  if  it  is  disposed  to  close  morning 
business  at  this  point. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEKOafT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  previ- 
ously aimounced  that  there  would  be 
no  votes  today.  The  delay  in  present- 
ing this  request  is  so  that  we  could 
clear  this  and  make  siu%  that  it  was 
suitable  on  both  sides. 

In  order  to  fully  protect  all  Mem- 
bers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
rollcall  votes  which  may  be  ordered 
today  be  postponed  and  stacked,  to 
occur  in  sequence  beginning  at  2  pjn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TOMOR- 
ROW FROM  12  NOON  TO  2  P.M. 
B«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  Tuesday,  and  on  Tuesday,  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  caucus 
separately  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Those  caucuses  are  of  a  quasi-official 
nature,  but  they  are  important  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween 12  noon  and  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  bAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  widting,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments,  it  will  be  2  p.m..  and  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  rountine 
morning  business,  as  extended,  will 
expire.  I  anticipate  at  that  time  asking 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  waiver  to  accompa- 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Bdr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  principals  Involved  in  the  IMF  bill 
budget  waiver  are  here. 

VLc.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
146,  the  budget  waiver  to  accompany 
Calendar  Order  No.  185,  S.  695^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  objection 
on  my  part.  I  heard  a  Senator  might 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  in  connec- 
tion with  talung  up  the  budget  waiver. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  having  heard 
that  or  it  could  be  a  rumor.  I  do  not 
know.  I  just  thought  I  would  reserve 
the  right  to  object  just  to  see  if  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  if  a  request  is 
made  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  that  will 
render  the  subject  academic. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  means  the  vote 
could  not  occur  until  tomorrow  at  2 
p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  if  that 
happens,  notwithstanding  technically 
the  Senate  would  be  involved  in 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution.  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  make  any  statements 
on  the  underlying  resolution  itself 
would  be  free  to  go  ahead  and  do  so. 
There  will  be  no  votes  on  either  one 
today.  There  will  be  no  votes  in  the 
Senate  today.  Any  vote  ordered  today 
on  the  resolution,  if  that  should  occur, 
or  on  that  resolution  itself  if  we  reach 
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it  wUl  be  stacked  to  occur  beginning  at 
2pjn. 

Mr.  mPt.ua  Mr.  President,  if  the 
dIstinguJshed  majority  leader  wiU 
yield,  I  regret  being  in  a  position  in 
which  I  feel  I  must  object  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  matter.  I  say 
that  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  (Mr.  Garh)  and  Senator 
Paoxmaa.  Senator  Pntcr.  and  Sena- 
tor Psix. 

But  my  understanding  is  that  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  on  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  on  June  16.  I  am 
puasled  as  to  how  we  can  properly  con- 
sider this  legislation  prior  to  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  wish  to  clarify  the  situ- 
ation. Extensive  hearings  were  held 
both  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows,  and  in  the  Banking  Committee. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  informal 
meetings  were  held  with  members  of 
the  committee  over  a  period  of  months 
on  this  particular  Issue. 

At  the  last  hearing  that  we  held 
before  today's.  Senator  Hawkins, 
from  Florida  requested  that  some  ad- 
ditional hearings  be  held  before  S.  695 
came  to  the  floor,  and  I  told  Senator 
Hawkins  that  I  would  be  happy  to 
hold  those  hearings  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. They  were  scheduled  on  May 
17,  well  in  advance  of  the  bill's  coming 
to  the  floor.  That  hearing  was  post- 
poned on  May  17  because  I  gave  the 
Senator  from  Florida  the  opportunity 
to  call  her  own  witnesses  and  she  was 
not  able  to  get  the  witnesses  to  appear 
on  May  17.  I  rescheduled  the  hearing 
to  today  and  once  again  the  witnesses 
in  opposition  were  not  able  to  be 
there.  Beryl  Sprinkle,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  however,  was 
there  to  testify  on  his  side  of  it.  An  ad- 
ditional hearing  has  been  scheduled 
on  June  28,  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  and  she  agreed  to 
scheduling  the  hearing  after  floor 
action  on  S.  695. 

Thus,  it  is  not  the  chairman's  fault 
that  the  hearings  were  not  held  on 
May  17.  I  have  kept  my  word  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  all  the  way 
along,  and  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason  her  witnesses  were  not  able  to 
appear  on  May  17.  They  will  be  there 
on  June  28. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  in  the 
hearings  this  morning  and  was  able  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury all  of  her  questions.  We  were  in 
session  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
him  as  the  only  witness.  I  think  she 
felt  satisfied  with  the  hearings  at  this 
point  and  agreed  to  waiting  to  bring  in 
her  witnesses  on  June  28. 

I  Just  wanted  to  explain  that  there 
has  been  no  delay  by  the  Banking 
Committee. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  of  course,  is 
perfectly  within  his  rights  to  object 
and  if  he  does  so,  of  course,  I  have  no 
recourse  except  to  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  all  we  will  do  is  promulgate 
more  rollcall  votes  beginning  tomor- 
row at  2. 

I  understand  Senator  Mklchxr  will 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  resolution 
itself  and  that  will  not  occur  until  2 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But 
by  the  same  token  he  knows  as  well  as 
any  person  in  this  room  knows,  be- 
cause he  participates  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  side, of  the  aisle  as  a 
member  of  our  caucus  and  as  a 
member  of  the  chairmen's  committee, 
that  at  some  point  or  other  we  Just 
have  to  move. 

So  this  is  the  matter  that  we  an- 
nounced before  we  went  out  that  we 
would  take  up  and  I  feel  obligated  to 
try  to  do  so. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request  and  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
146,  the  budget  waiver  underlying  S. 
699,  Calendar  Order  No.  185. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  correct  in  his  un- 
derstanding that  a  motion  to  proceed 
on  a  budget  waiver  is  not  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  not  more  thaui  10  min- 
utes and  I  shall  not  take  that  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  want  to 
unduly  delay  consideration  of  the  IMF 
legislation,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
clear  during  the  debate  thereon  that  I 
have  serious  concerns  about  the  many 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  The  able 
Senator  from  Utah  has  already  ex- 
plained the  delay  in  hearings  at  which 
witnesses  in  opposition  to  this  IMF 


leglslaUon  will  be  heard.  As  I  recall. 
Senator  Gaui  indicated  that  hearings 
were  originally  scheduled  for  some- 
time in  May.  I  do  not  recall  the  precise 
date.  Will  the  Senator  from  Utah  re- 
fresh my  memory?  Was  it  May  17? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  Would  he 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  interrupting  him. 

What  was  the  date  originally  set  for 
hearings? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  original  date  was 
May  17. 

Mr.  HELBCS.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  date  was  this  morning. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  the  meetings  that 
had  been  scheduled  by  the  chairman 
were  not  held  at  the  request  of  those 
who  had  originally  initiated  the  hear- 
ings; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct,  lix. 
President. 

Let  me  make  certain  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  understands  one 
thing.  We  have  had  witnesses  in  oppo- 
sition to  S.  695  in  our  other  hearings. 
Todays  hearings  was  on  the  specific 
issue  of  whether  the  IMF  should  sell 
some  of  its  103  million  ounces  of  gold, 
rather  than  having  an  increase  in  the 
quotas  and  GAB.  I  did  not  want  it  to 
be  on  the  record  t^iat  there  have  been 
no  witnesses  in  opposition.  There  have 
tieen.  On  the  specific  question  of  the 
gold  sale,  that  is  what  these  additional 
hearings  were  set  up  for  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Hawkins. 

Mr.  HELKIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  one  of  the 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  gold  aspect. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
serious  reservations  about  the  protec- 
tion of  banks  that  make  defective 
loans.  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers 
ought  to  be  required  to  offer  that  pro- 
tection or  to  bail  out  such  banks.  But 
as  I  say,  I  have  a  number  of  other  con- 
cerns which  I  shall  discuss  at  some 
length  when  the  measure  is  pending 
t>efore  the  Senate.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  budget  waiver  being  considered: 
however,  I  would  prefer  that  we  have 
a  rollcall  vote,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  vote  not  occur  until  tomorrow 
at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BAK£3i.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order:  Is  it  not  so  that  the  budget 
waiver  would  have  to  be  pending 
before  the  Senate  before  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  lay  down  the  budget 
waiver  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  BAICER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Reaolution  a46.  , 

The  FRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeotion?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  146)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congresstonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  oonsidMation  of  a 
6»5. 

Mr.  HEUCS.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

lii.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  a  Aatutory  time  limitation  for 
debate  on  this  measure  of  1  hour,  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  The  time  is 
to  be  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  would  appear  to  me.  and  I  see 
both  chaiimen  here,  that  the  burden 
might  best  be  handled  by  the  Banking 
Committee.  Does  that  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  and  I 
have  discussed  this.  I  have  indicated 
that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  considered  on  the 
floor  are  those  that  fall  within  the 
[Articular  Jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  to  be  floor  manager,  I  shall 
be  available  to  assist  in  any  way  I  can. 
particularly  with  respect  to  those 
amendments  which  deal  with  the  for- 
eign relations  aspect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  view  of  that  statement,  Bdr.  Presi- 
dent. I  designate  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  to  manage  the 
time  on  hk  side,  with  the  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  and  the  chair- 
man of  th«  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee may  cooperate  on  the  allocation  of 
time  as  it  may  be  necessary  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  relations  impact. 

Mr.  BYllD.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  same  designation  on  thJs  side; 
namely,  to  Mr.  Proxxibx.  and  I  am 
sure  he  wUl  work  with  Mr.  Pku.  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  on  foreign  relations 
aspects. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HEL&IS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tmm  Utah  yield  1  minute  to 
me  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  OARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
now:  A  motion  to  call  up  S.  695  will  be 
debatoble? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  ma- 
jority leader?  Since  there  is  a  desire  to 
get  as  much  debate  out  of  the  way  as 
possible,  would  the  majority  leader  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  by  which  Senators 
may  discuss  in  fairly  unlimited  detail 
the  IMF  issue  beyond  the  1-hour 
debate  which  the  rules  provide  for  the 
budget  waiver? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  limitation  on 
the  subject  matter  that  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  hour.  What  I  suggest  to 
the  managers  is  that  they  go  ahead 
and  use  this  hour  to  make  their  open- 
ing statements.  I  think  that  is  about 
all  we  can  get  out  of  the  way  today. 
When  the  hour  is  up  or  whenever  they 
are  finished  with  that,  if  there  is  no 
further  discussion  on  the  resolution 
itself  or  on  the  budget  waiver,  which- 
ever appears  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  managers,  I  shall  take  us 
off  this  matter  and  proceed  in  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
happy  solution  as  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
briefly  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  with  regard  to  his  re- 
marks about  not  bailing  out  the  so- 
called  big  banks? 

If  that  were  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  would  be  Joining  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  opposition. 
There  is  no  necessity,  no  reason  why 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
be  bailing  out  the  big  banks  or  the 
1.500  banks  across  this  country  which 
have  been  involved  in  this  internation- 
al lending.  The  issue  is  far,  far  broader 
than  that,  dealing  with  international 
trade,  with  Jobs  within  this  country, 
and  the  international  monetary 
system  itself.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
only  reason  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  by  a  15-to-O  vote  with 
3  abstensions,  voted  out  this  legisla- 
tion. I  doubt  if  there  would  have  been 
1  vote  in  favor  of  the  narrow  issue  of 
bailing  out  the  big  banks. 

Iffr.  President,  in  recent  years, 
export  markets  have  grown  rapidly  in 
importance  to  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
today  they  are  an  essential  underpin- 
ning of  our  emerging  economic  expan- 


sion. A  survey  in  the  late  1970's  indi- 
cated that  four  out  of  every  five  new 
Jobs  in  U.S.  manufacturing  were 
coming  from  foreign  trade.  Moreover. 
40  percent  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  exported. 

The  international  monetary  fund 
has  a  critical  responsibility  in  preserv- 
ing U.S.  essential  export  markets.  By 
providing  short-term  loans  to  coun- 
tries experiencing  temporary  baiance- 
of-payments  deficits,  the  IMF  enables 
those  countries  to  avoid  temporary 
import  restrictions  that  would  destroy 
American  Jobs. 

The  volume  of  resources  needed  by 
the  IMF  to  perform  this  role  obviously 
grows  as  the  aggregate  size  of  world- 
wide current  account  deficits  in- 
creases. In  1973,  IMF  quotas  equaled 
178  percent  of  current  account  defi- 
cits. Today,  they  equal  only  47  per- 
cent. 

^  This  sharp  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
IMF  resources  to  worldwide  deficits 
can  be  traced  to  the  worldwide  infla- 
tionary pressures  that  were  allowed  to 
develop  after  the  oil  price  shocks  of 
1973-74  and  especially  of  1979-80. 

Worldwide  inflation  inevitably  led  to 
rising  interest  rates  and  a  worldwide 
recession.  High  interest  rates  and  a 
worldwide  recession  seriously  affected 
countries  that  had  borrowed  abroad  to 
pay  their  oil-import  bills  and  to  fi- 
nance domestic  economic  growth. 

Those  debtor  countries'  ability  to 
earn  foreign  currencies  by  exporting 
was  cut  sharply  at  the  same  time  that 
the  rising  cost  of  debt  service  greatly 
increased  their  need  for  those  foreign 
currencies.  Less  developed  countries 
that  tend  to  be  particularly  dependent 
on  commodity  exports  were  particular- 
ly hard  hit  by  the  recession  and  the 
attendant  drop  in  commodity  prices. 

The  central  banlu  of  some  of  these 
countries  found  that  their  net  exports 
simply  were  not  generating  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  foreign  currencies  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  public  and 
private  sector  borrowers  to  make  inter- 
est and  principal  payments  on  their 
foreign  debts. 

As  a  result,  many  of  these  countries 
have  been  forced  recently  to  borrow 
from  the  IMF  because  of  this  infla- 
tion-caused surge  of  borrowing  at  the 
IMF,  it  is  now  anticipated  that  the 
IMF's  resources  will  be  fully  commit- 
ted sometime  this  fall. 

Without  an  increase  in  the  IMF's  re- 
sources, the  IMF  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  extend  new  short-term  loans  to 
countries  experiencing  temporary  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits. 

If  this  were  allowed  to  occur,  those 
debtor  countries  would  be  forced  to 
curtail  their  imports  sharply.  Ameri- 
can Jobs  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  a 
temporary  balance  of  payments  deficit 
of  the  sort  that  the  IMF  was  created 
to  finance. 
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The  lestelatlon  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time,  S.  095,  would  authorize  the 
XJA  share  of  a  47-percent  increase  In 
IMF  quotas.  At  current  exchange 
rates,  this  US.  share  is  approximately 
$5.8  billion. 

S.  695  also  would  authorize  a  $2.6 
billion  increase  in  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  general  arrangements  to 
borrow.  In  total.  S.  695  would  author- 
ise an  Increase  of  $8.4  billion  in  the 
XJJB.  contribution  to  IMF  resources. 

While  the  debt-service  problem  that 
some  coimtries  recently  have  encoim- 
tered  are  primarily  traceable  to  the 
recent  bout  with  worldwide  inflation 
and  recession,  imprudent  lending  by 
aomt  banks  also  clearly  contributed  to 
the  problem. 
In  light  of  this.  S.  695  would: 
First,  mandate  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  Federal  bank  regulators' 
supervision  and  regulation  of  interna- 
tional lending; 

Second,  improve  the  timeliness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  public  informa- 
tion on  foreign  borrowing  and  lending: 
and 

Third,  assure  that  appropriate  ac- 
counting procedures  are  used  to  report 
the  true  results  of  international  lend- 
ing. 

Critics  of  an  increase  in  IMFs  re- 
sources have  charged  that  it  will  con- 
stitute a  bailout  of  the  banks  that 
have  made  foreign  loans.  This  argu- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  the  banks 
have  been  required  to  increase  their 
onnmitments  as  a  part  of  all  the  IMF 
loan  packages  that  have  recently  been 
in  the  news. 

Increasing  the  IMF's  resources  will 
not  bailout  the  big  banks.  What  it  will 
do  will  be  to  save  U.S.  jobs  and  enable 
the  IMF  to  continue  doing  the  Job  for 
which  it  was  created  in  1944. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  majority 
leader  on  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

Trx  Wmitz  House 
Washington,  June  6.  J983. 
Hon.  HowAKO  H.  Baksk,  Jr.. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dkas  Howako:  The  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider my  request  (or  increased  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF).  In  my  letter  transmitting  this 
request.  I  explained  that  the  IMF  plays  the 
central  part  In  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
resolve  current  world  debt  and  financing 
problems.  I  want  now  to  reiterate  the  major 
importance  I  attach  to  this  request. 

Current  world  economic  difficulties.  In- 
cluding the  international  debt  situation, 
were  principal  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
Williamsburg  Summit  of  Industrialized  Na- 
tions. The  Heads  of  State  strongly  endorsed 
the  strategy  that  is  being  pursued  to  deal 
with  the  debt  situation,  and  committed 
themselves  to  seek  early  ratification  of  the 
proposed  Increase  in  IMF  resources. 


In  part  as  a  result  of  decisions  taken  at 
the  Summit,  international  action  is  under- 
way to  Implement  the  agreed  strategy  and 
deal  with  the  world  debt  situation  in  a 
manner  strongly  supportive  of  U.S.  econom- 
ic, foreign  policy  and  security  interests.  Suc- 
cess In  this  effort  is  of  critical  Importance  to 
maintenance  of  the  stable  financial  frame- 
work and  sound  world  economy  essential  for 
sustained  noninflationary  growth  and  job 
creation  in  the  United  SUtes  and  for  the 
continued  economic  and  political  sUbillty  In 
other  countries  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States. 

The  resources  of  the  IMF.  the  Institution 
at  the  core  of  the  agreed  strategy,  are  near- 
Ing  exhaustion.  It  is  essential  that  our 
Nation  now  follow  through  with  prompt 
action  to  strengthen  the  IMP. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, to  the  strength  of  our  own  recovery 
and  to  the  United  SUtes'  position  of  leader- 
ship In  world  affairs.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion should  warrant,  as  it  has  In  the  past, 
the  broadest  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  urge  Its  prompt  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

ROIf  ALD  Rkagah. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time  and  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make  is  on 
the  bill  itself.  It  is  an  opening  state- 
ment on  the  bill.  Since  it  does  not  per- 
tain to  the  budget  waiver,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  make  this 
stotement  without  its  being  charged  to 
the  budget  waiver  itself.  We  have 
other  Members  who  want  to  speak  on 
the  waiver  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OARN.  May  I  add  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request?  My  speech  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  opening  statement 
on  the  bill  itself,  not  pertaining  to  the 
budget  waiver,  and  so  I  ask  that  my 
speech  also  not  be  charged  to  the  time 
on  the  budget  waiver. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Oami)  in  support  of  S.  695  which 
will  authorize  an  increase  in  the  U.S. 
quota  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  of  $5.8  billion. 

It  will  also  authorize  appropriations 
of  $2.7  billion  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  fimds  which  the  United 
States  may  lend  to  the  IMF  under  the 
General  Agreement  to  Borrow.  This 
$8.5  billion  will  be  used  by  the  IMF  to 
help  stabilize  the  financial  systems  of 
several  less  developed  countries  which 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swamped  by  debt  extended  by  over- 
eager  banks  from  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  why  many 
Americans  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  United  States  should 
loan  the  IMF  an  additional  $8.5  billion 


when  we  have  so  many  pressing  prob- 
lems at  home  particularly  problems 
that  extend  to  credit.  I  recognize  as 
well,  as  we  all  do  that  the  money  we 
loan  to  the  IMF  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  our  credit  markets  and 
this  $8.5  billion  will  not  be  avaUable  to 
borrowers  is  this  country. 

Despite  my  aiH^reciation  of  these 
concerns.  I  support  S.  695  because  of 
my  firm  belief  that  the  loan  to  the 
IMF  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
international  financial  and  trading 
systems.  The  stability  of  our  interna- 
tional financial  system  is  vital  to  our 
own  prosperity  and  growth. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  is  not  acting  alone  in 
this  rescue  effort.  For  every  dollar  we 
are  making  available  to  the  IMF, 
other  countries  together  are  making 
available  a  little  more  than  $4.  So  we 
are  getting  leverage  for  our  money  in 
this  truly  cooperative  effort  to  save 
the  world's  financial  system. 

I  think  we  should  keep  that  in  mind. 
This  is  not  the  usual  bilateral  foreign 
aid  in  which  we  provide  a  certain 
amount  and  all  of  it  comes  from  Amer- 
ica. We  get  four  time^  as  much  from 
other  countries.  That  is  Just  the  begin- 
ning of  the  leverage. 

Some  will  charge  this  bill  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bailout  for  the  big  banks 
who  are  in  trouble  because  of  their 
own  misjudgments  and  lack  of  pru- 
dence. That  is  not  true.  We  are  not 
bailing  out  the  banks.  We  are  bailing 
them  in.  For  every  dollar  the  IMF 
lends— and  the  United  States  only  pro- 
vides one-fifth  of  that— to  the  debtor 
nations  to  help  them  through  this  dif- 
ficult period,  the  international  banks 
will  lend  $3  or  $4.  So  the  banks  are  not 
just  going  to  be  permitted  to  use  the 
IMF  money  to  get  repaid  on  their  own 
loans.  They  are  going  to  offer  new 
loans  to  help  stabilize  the  situation. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  going  to  get 
about  10  times  as  much  for  his  money 
as  he  does  on  most  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  keep  that  in  mind.  A  Senator  Just 
asked  me  a  few  moments  ago  why  I 
was  supporting  this  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  tell  him  exactly  why  I 
am  supporting  it.  It  is  the  best  Idnd  of 
investment  we  can  make.  Anytime  we 
can  make  our  money  go  this  much  far- 
ther, it  seems  to  me  we  should  do  it, 
particularly.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  nations  which  will 
primarily  benefit  from  this  replenish- 
ment are  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
Mexico  particularly,  but  also  Argenti- 
na and  Brazil.  This  assistance  that  we 
might  otherwise  feel  constrained  to 
provide  alone  will  be  provided  on  a  10 
to  1  basis  with  the  $1  and  not  the  $10 
coming  from  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  taxpayer  is  going  to  get  about  10 
times  as  much  for  his  money  as  he 
does  on  most  foreign  aid  programs. 


Mr.  President,  the  IMF.  as  you 
know,  was  established  after  World 
War  n  to  facilitate  global  eoonomle 
growth  and  stability  by  providing  a 
sound,  cooperative  framework  for  the 
conduct  of  world  trade  and  financial 
transactions.  It  serves  as  the  central 
monetary  institution  for  its  146- 
member  coimtries— all  of  which  con- 
tribute funds  for  its  operation.  The 
IMF  is  a  pat-ticularly  useful  institution 
at  a  time  like  this,  for  it  assists  individ- 
ual member  nations  with  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  It  does  this  by  ex- 
tending short-term  loans  in  ccmjunc- 
tion  with  an  economic  stabilization 
program  which  the  debtor  coimtry 
and  the  IMF  have  agreed  upon  as  the 
means  to  eliminate  the  country's  ex- 
ternal accounts  imbalance.  The  condi- 
tions attached  by  the  IMF  to  its  loans 
are  designed  to  assure  that  the  bor- 
rower miJt^s  adjustments  to  its  econo- 
my that  will  restore  it  to  a  position 
where  it  can  repay  the  IMP  over  the 
medium  term. 

So  our  contribution  to  the  IMF 
should  be  $een  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
effort  by  lender  and  debtor  nations 
alike  to  put  the  latter's  house  in  order 
so  they  are  not  compelled  to  renounce 
their  debts  and  then  create  havoc  for 
the  worldls  economic  and  political 
order. 

It  might  be  useful  to  describe  in  very 
general  tenns  how  the  current  world 
debt  situation  arose,  and  then  to  ex- 
plain why  t  believe  that  certain  bank- 
ing reforms  incorporated  into  S.  695 
will  help  prevent  the  situation  from 
reoccurring. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1973  increase  in 
oil  prices,  the  non-OPEC  LDC's  tried 
to  expand  their  industrial  base  and  ex- 
ports rapiciy  in  order  to  increase  their 
national  incomes  and  export  earnings 
so  they  could  pay  for  rising  energy 
costs.  In  order  to  finance  this  growth. 
the  LDC's  needed  access  to  huge 
amounts  of  capital  either  through  in- 
creased aid  loans  from  the  West,  or 
through  commercial  banks.  Since  the 
era  of  aid  giving  was  by  this  time  past 
its  peak,  the  LE>C's  began  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  banks  for  their 
investment  needs.  The  commercial 
banks  were  in  the  position  to  make 
new  loans  as  the  OPEC  oil  producing 
nations  were  depositing  their  huge 
amounts  of  increased  revenues  with 
the  commercial  banks.  Rather  than 
refuse  these  deposits,  the  commercial 
banks  took  them  and  began  pushing 
loans  at  the  LDC's— who.  as  we  noted 
above,  were  delighted  to  have  them. 
Western  governments  did  not  discour- 
age this  development  as  they  saw  this 
as  a  necessary  means  to  recycle  the  so- 
called  OPSC  country  petrodollars. 

Mr.  President,  between  1973  and 
1982,  those  10  years,  the  lesser-devel- 
oped countries'  private  debt  grew  from 
$40  billion— now  get  this  figure— to 
$375  biUion,  more  than  a  ninefold  in- 
crease in  9  years.  That  is  how  the  debt 


of  the  lesser-developed  countries  grew, 
how  it  exploded.  Prior  to  the  1980  re- 
cnsion.  these  loans  were  a  profitable 
business  for  the  commercial  banks  as 
continued  high  inflation  reduced  the 
interest  rates  for  the  borrowers  and 
pushed  up  the  amounts  of  their  export 
earnings. 

The  second  great  oil  price  increase 
which  took  place  in  1979  changed  con- 
ditions for  both  the  borrowing  and 
lending  nations.  The  industrialized 
countries  entered  into  a  recession,  and 
world  trade  declined.  This  latter  devel- 
opment hit  the  LDS's  economies  par- 
ticularly hard  as  they  relied  heavily  on 
such  trade  for  export  earnings  with 
which  to  repay  their  loans.  Also,  with 
the  slowdown  in  inflation  and  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  in  1980,  the  borrowers 
were  stuck  paying  back  the  real  value 
of  their  loans  and  had  to  borrow  more 
money  at  higher  interest  rates  to  do 
so. 

The  commercial  banks,  despite  their 
realteation  of  the  borrower's  changed 
situations,  felt  compelled  by  their  own 
self-interest  to  make  new  loans  at 
higher  interest  rates  to  refinance  old 
debt.  Debt  services  alone,  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  exports,  rose  in  early 
1983  to  staggeringly  high  levels  for 
debtor  nations;  for  example,  129  per- 
cent for  Mexico.  122  percent  for 
Brazil,  and  179  percent  for  Argentina. 

It  is  urgently  important  for  the 
United  States  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions through  the  IMF  to  resolve  this 
debt  crisis— otherwise  it  will  have  a 
very  adverse  effect  on  our  own  export 
earnings  which  will  in  turn  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  U.S.  economic 
recovery. 

Our  Nation  has  the  lion's  share  of 
export  to  LDC  countries.  They  take  39 
percent  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
ttu«d  goods  and  29  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  In  fact,  trade  with  the 
LDS's  since  the  mid-1970's  has  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  the 
overall  growth  of  U.S.  exports.  So  we 
have  everything  to  gain  from  this. 
Consider  with  this  the  survey  in  the 
late  1970's  which  indicated  that  four 
out  of  every  five  new  Jobs  in  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing came  from  foreign  trade.  It 
is  said  that  each  $1  billion  increase  in 
exports  results  in  24,000  new  Jobs.  If 
our  exports  to  the  LDC's  should  col- 
lapse because  of  their  debt,  it  would 
have  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  Job 
situation  in  this  country. 

So  we  can  see  the  international  debt 
crisis  is  not  Just  of  concern  to  the 
banking  industry,  but  to  American  la- 
borers, farmers,  manufacturers,  and 
investors  as  well.  An  effective  resolu- 
tion of  the  current  debt  crisis  is  essen- 
tial to  our  Nation's  welfare  and  future 
economic  growth. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  atmut 
our  own  self-interest  in  this  IMF  pro- 
gram, is  that  a  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
total  IMF  quota  increase  will  be  our 
good  friend,  Mexico.  Whether  or  not 


Mexico  can  survive  as  a  democracy 
and  as  a  friend  of  ours  and  as  an  anti- 
Marxist  bastion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  depend  on  its  economy 
more  so  than  on  any  military  action 
we  take  in  Central  America. 

All  of  us  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
situation  in  Central  America— the 
tense  situation,  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion there.  We  know  that  we  may  have 
a  far  more  difficult  and  painful  situa- 
tion in  the  future. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  think  about  it 
recognize  that  Mexico  is  by  far  the 
most  important  country  involved,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  a 
common  border.  They  are  our  good 
friend.  It  is  a  country  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  help,  whether  it  takes  mili- 
tary action  or  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  timely  economic 
action  now  can  prevent  the  Icind  of 
very  difficult  and  heartbreaking  mili- 
tary action  we  might  be  forced  to  take 
if  we  do  not  act  at  this  time. 

So  I  think  that  U.S.  appropriations 
for  the  IMF  can  be  an  excellent  invest- 
ment not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
preserving  Jobs  for  Americans,  but 
from  a  political  and  strategic  stand- 
point as  well.  The  IMF  program  can 
help  avoid  political  upheavals  in  coun- 
tries of  critical  importance  to  the 
United  States.  In  that  same  vein,  I 
might  note  as  well  that  the  problem  of 
illegal  immigration  to  this  country 
from  Mexico  has  intensified  because 
of  that  country's  desperate  economic 
situation.  That  problem  can  also  be  al- 
leviated if  Mexico,  with  the  help  of 
the  IMF  program,  is  able  to  get  its  eco- 
nomic house  back  into  order. 

As  I  noted  previously,  S.  695  is  also 
designed  to  achieve  reforms  in  the 
U.S.  banking  system  that  will  help 
prevent  UJS.  bankers  from  again  be- 
coming overexposed  on  their  foreign 
loans. 

Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  Gabh 
worked  very  hard  on  this,  and  we  got 
the  needed  cooperation  of  the  regula- 
tors, including  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  FEIC.  and  the  Comptroller, 
of  the  Ciurency.  They  worked  with 
the  Banking  Committee  and  together 
we  came  up  with  legislation  which  is 
thoughtful,  and  effective,  and  which 
will  safegTiard  us  against  the  Idnd  of 
imprudent  lending  which  otherwise 
might  take  place. 

First,  the  legislation  directs  each  of 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  to  incor- 
porate country  exposure  rules  in  its 
examination  and  supervision  proce- 
dures and  directs  these  agencies  to  In- 
clude such  considerations  in  evaluat- 
ing a  bank's  capital  adequacy.  During 
the  late  1970's  and  1980  most  of  our 
largest  banks  had  a  capital  ratio  with 
respect  to  their  assets  of  less  than  5 
percent.  This  legislation  requires  the 
bank  regulating  agencies  to  establish 
uniform  systems  for  requiring  banks 
to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  capital. 
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It  does  not  Itself  establish  %.  uniform 
level  of  cmpltal  adequacy  but  leaves 
that  to  the  discretion  of  the  regula- 
tors. The  Banking  Committee  will 
keep  a  close  watch  on  how  the  regula- 
tors exercise  this  discretion. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  each 
regulating  agency  shall  require  its 
banks  to  establish  and  maintain  a  spe- 
cial reserve  against  foreign  loans  that 
have  not  been  repaid  over  a  protracted 
period.  These  reserves  would  be  main- 
tained off  the  books  of  the  bank  and 
could  not  be  counted  as  capital.  As  an 
alternative  to  establishing;  such  re- 
serves a  bank  could  write  bf  f  all  or  a 
IM^  of  the  loans  that  would  be  subject 
to  special  reserves. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  each  ap- 
priate  banking  agency  shall  establish 
rules  for  accounting  fees  charged  by 
banks  in  connection  with  their  inter- 
national loans.  We  are  requiring  this 
so  that  when  banks  renegotiate  loans 
with  their  borrowers  the  banks  are  not 
able  to  charge  those  renegotiation  fees 
up  fnmt.  and  thus  present  a  somewhat 
distorted  picture  of  their  profit  situa- 
tions. They  have  shown  profits  even 
though  the  quality  of  their  loan  port- 
folio has  deteriorated.  Under  the  new 
rules,  any  portion  of  a  loan  fee  that  is 
deemed  interest  income  will  be  amor- 
tized over  the  effective  life  of  the  loan. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  regu- 
lating agencies  to  require  more  fre- 
quent and  complete  reports  from 
t>^»iking  institutions  with  respect  to 
foreign  country  exposure.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  such  reports  to  be 
filed  no  fewer  than  four  times  a  year, 
rather  than  semiannually  as  now. 

These  reforms  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  in  international  bank  lend- 
ing—but they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
our  system  over  the  last  several  years. 

To  sum  up,  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  S.  695  because  it  is  a  bar- 
gain-basement means  of  helping  to 
safeguard  UJS.  economic  and  political 
interests  while  at  the  same  time 
achieving  reforms  that  will  help  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  now  threaten- 
ing debt  crisis. 

I  support  this  $8.5  billion  investment 
because  Congress  has  no  other  practi- 
cal alternative.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  it  will  enhance,  rather  than  hurt, 
the  average  American's  economic  posi- 
tion over  the  long  nui. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  a  position  against  the  action  on 
the  waiver,  so  I  yield  him  the  time  on 
the  waiver,  and  he  may  use  that  at  his 
own  discretion. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  had  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yielded  the 
floor  or  had  he  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  rmn  Wisconsin  controls  time 


on  the  resolution,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  Time  for  debate  on  the 
resolution  must  be  yielded  by  one  of 
those  two  Senators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  EXON.  ytc.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was 
recognized  by  the  Chair.  Is  the  Chair 
telling  me  that  I  cannot  speak  unless  I 
get  time  from  one  of  the  two  managers 
of  the  bill?  We  are  under  a  time  agree- 
ment. Is  that  correct?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
under  controlled  time:  that  is  correct. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  took  it  that,  although  I 
was  recognized,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin had  chosen  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  If  that  Is  his  wish, 
I  will  not  push  the  point.  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  this  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
on  the  floor  a  couple  of  hours,  wait- 
ing   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  designated  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  control  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  whatever  time  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
do  have  a  few  remarks  to  make,  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor 
for  whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  at- 
tempting to  be  recognized;  and  since  I 
have  the  floor,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  for  whatever  purpose 
he  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
an  opening  statement.  I  thought  it  was 
our  understanding  that  we  were  going 
to  finish  opening  statements  on  the 
bill  itself  and  then  go  into  the  debate 
on  the  budget  waiver. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  not  yielding  on 
my  time  for  that  purpose,  but  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  as  Sena- 
tors are  making  up  their  minds  on  this 
matter.  I  urge  that,  because  so  many 
Setutors  are  absent  today  and  because 
the  vote  will  begin  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow, 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  interven- 
ing period  to  take  into  account  a 
number  of  factors. 


First.  I  hope  they  will  read  carefully 
the  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  majority  leader, 
dated  June  6.  In  the  condudbig  para- 
graph of  that  letter.  President  Reagan 
says: 

Pasnce  of  this  legislation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, to  the  strength  of  our  own  recovery 
and  to  the  United  SUtes'  position  of  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion should  warrant,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
the  broadest  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  urge  its  prompt  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

Certainly,  no  legislation  has  had 
more  careful  scrutiny  by  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  have  Jurisdiction. 

The  House  has  had  full  hearings  on 
this  matter;  and  the  Senate,  in  its  split 
Jurisdiction  between  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Banking 
Committee,  has  had  a  full  set  of  hear- 
ings. Reports,  which  are  available, 
have  been  submitted  by  Senator  Garn 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  myself 
on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  They  are  brief,  concise  re- 
ports of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
over  a  period  of  months  by  our  respec- 
tive committees  in  analyzing  and  ap- 
praising the  impact  of  this  legislation 
on  the  United  States. 

I  say  that,  without  any  question,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Amendments  Act 
of  1983,  is  as  much  an  investment  in 
American  Jobs  and  the  health  of  the 
American  economy  as  almost  any 
other  legislation  we  are  likely  to  con- 
sider this  year. 

If  we  are  looking  at  this  as  Just  a  for- 
eign policy  issue  involving  other  coun- 
tries, we  must  reorient  our  thinking. 
This  legislation  deals  as  much  with 
Jobs,  employment,  and  economic  re- 
covery in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  with  the  economic  interests  of  the 
developing  and  developed  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  disastrous 
blow  to  the  spirit  of  the  Williamsburg 
Conference  Just  completed  if  the 
Senate  did  not  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  the  Banking 
Committee  approved  this  bill  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  0.  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  is  split  on  many 
issues,  approved  it  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1, 
indicates  the  support  and  importance 
that  we  all  attach  to  this  legislation. 

Earlier  today  a  comment  was  made 
that  additional  hearings  should  possi- 
bly be  held  on  this  legislation.  In  the 
17  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  do  not  know  of  legislation 
that  has  had  more  extensive  and  thor- 
ough hearings.  Here  is  a  562-page  book 
entitled  "Global  Economic  Outlook. 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  98th  Congress,"  providing  in 


detail  the  testimony  given  before  both 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Prestdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  forwarding  letter  to  me 
from  Senator  Mathias  and  Senator 
DoDD.  who  conducted  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  also  a  summary 
of  the  findbgs  of  almost  a  doeen  hear- 
ings that  were  held  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  full  committee 
as  well  as  the  subcommittee,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  comments. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PE3iCY.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation before  us  provides  the  XJS. 
share  of  resources  required  to  permit 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
working  with  central  bank  governors 
and  private  banks,  to  prevent  the  Idnd 
of  disastrous  crisis  which  last  year  saw 
Mexico  unable  to  pay  its  debts  or  to 
purchase  ileeded  imports. 

Look  at  the  immediate  impact  that 
this  has  had  upon  the  U.S.  economy. 
Our  neighbor  to  the  south,  a  strong 
trading  partner  of  the  United  States, 
faced  great  financial  difficulties.  It 
was  unable  to  pay  its  debts.  It  was 
unable  to  pay  for  necessary  imports. 

The  international  impact  of  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  that  Mexico  faced,  which 
could  only  be  met  by  an  Institution 
such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  cost  this  economy  in  6  month  $6 
billion  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jobs. 

Those  Jobless  people  are  no  longer 
paying  taxes  to  the  UJS.  Govenunent. 
Those  people  are  receiving  welfare  or 
they  are  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. And  Mexico  is  but  one  of 
many  countries  that  have  been  spared 
from  a  coctly  crisis  by  the  IMF  after 
having  met  standards  that  only  the 
IMF  is  equipped  to  lay  down. 

Within  6  months  Mexico  had  to  cut 
its  imports  from  the  United  States  by 
$6  biUion.  risking  the  loss  of  up  to  a 
quarter  ni  a  million  U.S.  Jobs.  And 
Mexico  is  Just  one  of  several  major 
debtor  countries  to  the  border  south 
of  us,  which  are  major  trading  part- 
ners of  the  United  States. 

How  much  better  it  is  that  when  a 
country  is  in  trouble  it  does  not  have 
to  deal  bilaterally  with  the  United 
States  and  be  told  by  the  United 
States.  "In  order  to  get  credit  from  us 
or  to  continue  trading  relationships 
with  us.  this  is  what  you  must  do." 

How  much  better  it  is  to  be  told  on  a 
multiimtional  basis  by  the  IMF,  "Po- 
litically, we  realize  these  are  difficult 
things  for  you  to  do  but  politically  you 
are  going  to  be  far  worse  off  if  the 
UKF  does  not  help  you  with  your 
present  financial  problems." 

To  get  help,  a  country  must  meet 
certain  conditions,  whether  it  is 
Mexico,  Brazil,  or.  as  I  saw  a  year  ago. 
Sudan  where  they  were  required  to 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  by  60  percent. 


The  reaction  was  violent.  We  hap- 
pened to  be  there  that  day. 

Can  we  imagine  a  government  actu- 
ally taking  such  a  politically  unpopu- 
lar step  on  its  own.  without  the  power 
and  force  of  the  IMF  behind  it.  With- 
out the  promise  of  IMF  help  in  pre- 
venting economic  collapse,  provided 
that  you  meet  the  economic  standards 
it  sets  and  do  not  subsidize  food  or 
other  aspects  of  the  economy  to  a 
point  which  causes  deep  deficits,  you 
could  not  simply  cope  with  such  inter- 
nal political  opposition.  Only  an  orga- 
nization such  as  IMF  can  make  this 
possible. 

The  act  before  us  has  three  main 
provisions.  It  authorizes  a  $5.8  billion 
increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  IMF, 
as  i^rt  of  a  Fund  wide  quota  increase 
of  47  percent.  It  authorizes  a  $2.7  bil- 
lion U.S.  share  in  an  overall  increase 
in  the  general  arrangements  to 
borrow— resources  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  IMF  if  needed  to  avert  any 
debt  or  trade  crisis.  Finally,  it  man- 
dates measures  to  improve  collection 
and  dissemination  of  debt  information 
and  to  improve  regulation  of  U.S.  bank 
international  lending  to  insure  sound- 
er lending  practices  and  to  reduce  risk 
of  excessive  debt  build  up  and  costly 
defaults  or  reschedulings. 

Some  may  ask  why  this  act  is  still 
necessary.  The  debt  crisis  is  lessening. 
Ek»nomic  recovery  is  under  way  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  these  develop- 
ments, while  encouraging,  are  far  too 
vulnerable  to  setbacks  and  reversal  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  most  deci- 
sive variables  remain  in  doubt.  An- 
other break  in  oil  prices  alone  is  likely 
to  precipitate  a  new  round  of  debt 
crises  for  several  key  coimtries,  as 
could  a  renewed  increase  in  interest 
rates.  With  budget  deficits  yet  to  be 
tamed  and  the  traditionally  slow 
summer  oil  market  Just  ahead,  either 
of  these  outcomes  is  plausible.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  indeed  when  so 
much  is  at  stake  to  be  without  the 
contingency  arrangements  agreed 
upon  overwhelmingly  by  the  IMF 
membership  as  necessary.  With  global 
developing  nation  debt  exceeding  $500 
billion,  and  with  U.S.  banks  holding 
nearly  $200  billion  of  this  debt,  the 
$8.4  billion  U.S.  participation  in  a  con- 
tingency fund  appears  a  modest 
enough  U.S.  reserve  against  risks 
which  if  neglected  could  be  many 
times  greater. 

We  should  recall  how  much  is  at 
stake  for  the  United  States.  Last  year 
when  foreign  trade  growth  was  slow, 
deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments accounted  for  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  decline  in  our  GNP. 

[Seventy  percent  of  our  decline  in 
the  GNP  was  caused  by  setbacks  in 
our  foreign  trade  balance.] 

Developing  countries,  led  by  newly 
industrialized  nations  which  have 
much  of  today's  outstanding  debt,  ac- 
count for  roughly  $4  of  every  $10  of 


U.S.  manufactured  exports  and  $3  of 
every  $10  of  total  exports.  In  1982.  5 
million  U.S.  Jobs  depended  directly  on 
exports.  Clearly  the  health  of  the  UJS. 
economic  recovery  depends  directly 
and  heavily  on  avoiding  debt  and  trade 
crises  against  which  this  act  wiU  be  a 
major  defense. 

Each  one  of  us  must  Justify  a  vote  in 
this  Chamber  not  only  to  the  county 
as  a  whole,  because  we  do  vote  in  the 
national  interest,  but  we  must  also  Jus- 
tify that  vote  to  our  own  State  con- 
stituencies. 

When  we  look  at,  say,  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  its  dependence  upon  ex- 
ports, we  find  that  one  out  of  two 
farmers  in  Illinois  are  employed  in  ex- 
ports. In  the  cities  of  Springfield. 
Peoria,  and  Decatur,  IlL.  one  out  of 
four  employees  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing is  employed  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ports from  our  State  to  countries 
abroad. 

Certainly  the  stability  and  the  capa- 
bility of  these  countries  to  maintain 
their  purchases  from  us  is  as  essential 
to  the  U.S.  economy  as  it  is  to  the 
economy  of  Illinois— as  it  is  to  the 
economies  of  many,  in  fact  most,  of 
the  States  represented  in  the  Senate. 

The  IMF  role  in  assisting  member 
countries— industrlfij  and  developing 
nations  alike— to  adjust  to  changed 
economic  circumstances  is  vitaL  In  the 
present  situation  a  major  Fund  objec- 
tive is  to  make  cooperation  from  pri- 
vate banks  in  maintaining,  and  often 
in  expanding,  their  credit  support  one 
of  the  main  conditions  for  its  help  and 
a  key  component  of  its  support  pack- 
ages. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  IMP  has  correctly 
replied  to  critics  that  its  current  ef- 
forts aim  to  "bail  the  commerical 
banks  in"  to  a  greater  role  in  debt 
crisis  solution,  not  to  bail  them  out. 

Most  of  us  can  name  the  handful  of 
troubled  debtor  nations  now  in  great- 
est need  of  Fund  help.  Yet,  most  of  us 
forget  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  were  the  troubled  nations  draw- 
ing most  heavily  on  Fund  resources 
and  still  retain  the  record  for  Fund 
use.  The  United  States  has  drawn  on 
these  Fund  resources  on  24  different 
occasions.  I  repeat  that  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Fund  to  the  present  day 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom— not  Brazil,  not  Sudan,  not 
Mexico— have  been  the  greatest  users 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

This  act  authorizes  a  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  of  $8.5 
billion.  However,  it  involves  no  outlay 
or  increase  in  the  U.S.  budget  deficit 
because  the  U.S.  Reserve  position  in 
the  Fund  increases  by  an  amotmt 
equal  to  U.S.  transfers  to  the  Fund. 
Transfers  wiU  increase  Treasury  bor- 
rowing requirements  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Fund  requests  trans- 
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fen  agmlnst  such  commitments,  which 
last  year  ran  at  a  rate  between  $2S0  to 
$400  million  per  quarter.  The  interest 
costs  of  this  borrowing  are  largely 
offset  by  interest  received  on  the  VJS. 
quota  and  on  loans  to  the  IMF. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
B^^"l^^«g  Committees  have  held  nearly 
a  doosen  hearings  over  several  months 
to  consider  Ul  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Hearing  many  expert  witnesses 
on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  Members  pro- 
posed a  wide  variety  of  alternative  re- 
sources the  Fund  might  use  and  an 
array  of  measures  to  decrease  the  risks 
and  improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate bank  international  lending.  After 
extended  deliberation,  the  two  com- 
mittees have  recommended  to  the  full 
Senate  only  those  provisions  which 
stood  the  test  of  detaUed  review  and 
have  received  the  support  of  a  strong 
majority  of  Members.  While  improve- 
ments may  be  possible  in  minor  partic- 
ulars, the  firm  conviction  of  the  two 
committees  is  that  this  bill  contains 
the  best  alternatives  from  all  those 
available,  and  that  amendments  we 
have  Mnltted  or  rejected  were  distinct- 
ly less  practical  or  effective  as  alterna- 
tives. This  biU  was  supported,  as  I  said, 
by  a  13-to-l  vote  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions CcHnmittee  and  a  15-to-O  vote  of 
the  Pf^nfc<"g  Coomiittee. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  bill.  We  have 
learned  to  our  great  cost  that  crises 
can  rarely  be  predicted  and  that  pre- 
vention is  vastly  less  expensive  than 
cure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  and  give  their  prompt  approv- 
al to  this  important  act  after  the  be- 
ginning votes  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow.  I 
recommend  that  they  study  carefully 
the  woi*  of  the  two  respective  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  which  have  ju- 
risdiction, work  that  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  many  months,  for 
which  I  pay  great  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Garm.  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Phoxmirs,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  every  member  of 
their  committee,  as  well  as  to  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  They  have  done  their  Job 
well  and  thoroughly  in  preparing  tills 
legislation  for  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 
Lrtbk  or  Tram smTTAL 
UmTKD  Statks  Skmatk, 

COUamB  OM  FOKEIGII  RXLATIOIfS. 

Waahington.  D.C..  April  20,  1983. 
Hon.  Chaxus  H.  Pncr. 
CfMirman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationi, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  CRAmiAR:  We  are  enclosing  a 
summary  of  findinss  Irom  the  seven  hear- 
ings held  earlier  this  year  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee cm  International  Economic  Policy 
and  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  "Stresses  and  Strains  in  the  Internation- 
al Financing  System." 

As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  held  four 
hearings  January  10,  19  and  February  1  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  a  range  of  experts 
including  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, bankers  and  economists.  On  February 
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15  and  23  the  full  Committee  heard  from 
Secretary  of  SUte  Oeorge  ShulU  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan.  A  final 
hearing  was  held  on  April  13. 

These  hearings  were  held  in  anticipation 
of  an  Administration  request  for  additional 
rcMurces  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  request  was  subsequently  re- 
ceived and  reported  favorably  out  of  the 
Committee  on  March  16. 

We  have  attached,  as  appendixes  to  the 
hearing  transcripts,  the  memos  prepared  by 
staff  for  each  of  the  hearings  together  with 
a  Congressional  Research  Service  study  en- 
titled "VS.  Policy  Options  on  Polish  Sanc- 
tions" which  includes  an  anaylsis  of  the 
Polish  debt  situation. 

It  is  also  our  intention  to  include  the  sum- 
mary of  findings  and  recommendations 
from  these  hearings  as  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

We  would  only  note,  in  closing,  that  in  our 
Judipnent  this  hearing  record  provides  a 
powerful  endorsement  of  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional approval  of  increased  resources 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Sincerely, 

Charlb  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 
CHxisTOPsn  J.  Dodo. 

Enclosures. 

SUMMARY  or  riNDINCS 

Current  global  economic  situation 
In  the  course  of  Its  hearings,  the  Commit- 
tee found  a  broad  consensus  among  its  wit- 
nesses, that  the  current  world  economy  is  in 
the  deepest  economic  decline  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Unemploy- 
ment, and  idle  plant  capacities  in  the  West 
are  at  30-year  lows.  At  the  same  time  devel- 
oping countries  are  experiencing  the  lowest 
conunodity  prices  and  the  highest  debt 
burden  in  the  post  World  War  II  era.  Con- 
tinued contraction  in  the  world  economy 
may  lead  to  what  Felix  Rohatyn  warned 
would  be  "a  unilateral  repudiation  of  exter- 
nal debt  by  a  country  that  is  politically  radi- 
calized by  depression,  by  IMF  imposed  aus- 
terity or  a  combination  of  both." 

The  origins  of  the  current  economic 
problems 

Witnesses  noted  that  the  debt  crisis  that 
emerged  in  1982  had  its  roots  in  the  rising 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  late  I960's  and 
1970's,  the  twin  oil  shocits  of  the  1970's,  and 
official  policy  responses  that  attempted  to 
mitigate  the  impacU  of  these  forces  on  indi- 
vidual domestic  economies.  The  results  of 
these  policies  were  higher  inflation,  slower 
economic  growth  and  rising  government 
sector  deficits.  The  deep  recession  which 
ensued  with  the  1979  oil  price  increase  was 
as  much  a  result  of  tight  monetary  policies, 
especiaUy  in  the  United  SUtes,  as  it  was  a 
byproduct  of  the  inflationary  cycle  generat- 
ed by  the  price  increase  itself.  In  ite  walie, 
this  recession  has  left  32  million  worliers  in 
the  OECD  nations  unemployed. 

The  effects  in  the  developing  nations  have 
been  considerably  more  severe.  In  order  to 
maintain  their  high  economic  growth  rates, 
the  LDCs  needed  access  to  huge  amounts  of 
capital  either  through  increased  aid  flows 
from  the  West,  or  through  commercial  bank 
lending.  Since  the  real  level  of  concessional 
aid  flows  increased  marginally,  if  at  all, 
most  of  the  larger  LDC  economies  turned  to 
the  private  commercial  sector  for  their  cap- 
ital needs.  Between  1973  and  1982  liDC  pri- 
vate debt  grew  from  $40  billion  to  $375  bil- 
lion. Prior  to  the  1979  recession,  these  loans 
were  a  profitable  business  for  the  commer- 
cial banks  as  continued  inflation  pushed  up 


export  earnings  providing  the  wherewithal 
for  repayment.  However,  with  tighter  mone- 
tary policies  being  imposed  by  major  Indus- 
trial nations  after  1979,  and  with  concomi- 
tantly higher  interest  rates  and  slowing  In- 
flation, export  earnings  began  to  decline 
while  demand  for  credit  continued.  New 
loans  were  then  needed  to  refinance  old 
debt.  Debt  service,  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  exports,  has  now  risen  to  staggeringly 
high  levels  for  some  debtor-nations  (e.g.  129 
percent  for  Mexico,  123  percent  for  BrazU 
and  179  percent  for  Argentina). 

Recommendations  from  hearings 
In  addition  to  a  unanimous  endorsement 
in  favor  of  U.S.  participation  in  increasing 
IMF  resources,  the  Committee  also  noted 
the  following  recommendations,  which  were 
offered  in  the  course  of  Committee  hear- 
ings, to  deal  with  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation: 

(1)  Any  global  economic  recovery  will  be 
predicated  on  the  size  and  the  rate  of  recov- 
ery In  the  United  States  economy.  Real 
growth  is  linked  to  significant  reductions  in 
the  huge  Federal  budget  deficits  that  have 
been  projected  through  the  tate  1980s,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  There  is  a  need  for  greater  Interna- 
tional coordination  of  policies  between  gov- 
ernments, multilateral  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  in  formulating 
trade,  financial,  and  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies. 

(3)  Greater  understanding  is  needed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  SUtes,  about  the 
economic  linkages  which  exist  among  coun- 
tries. It  was  noted  repeatedly  that  we  now 
export  10  percent  of  our  ONP  (double  that 
of  10  years  ago)  and  that  29  percent  of  our 
exports  now  go  to  the  LDCs. 

(4)  In  addition  to  expanded  IMF  re- 
sources, there  is  a  need  for  continued  com- 
mercial bank  lending  to  many  of  these  eco- 
nomically troubled  countries  in  the  near 
term,  as  well  as  increased  multilateral  and 
bilateral  aid  flows. 

(5)  Huge  short  term  debts  of  the  LE>Cs 
may  need  to  be  restructured  into  long  term 
loans  at  more  manageable  interest  rates. 
One  do  the  most  extreme  forms  this  restruc- 
turing might  take  was  a  proposal  to  "write 
down"  commercial  bank  loans  by  having 
some  portion  of  them  assumed  by  one  or 
more  multilateral  agencies  in  order  to  meet 
the  need  for  a  long  term  low  interest  re- 
scheduling of  existing  LDC  debte. 

(6)  There  may  be  a  need  for  improved  reg- 
ulations and  coordination  of  the  interna- 
tional lending  practices  of  the  commercial 
banks. 

(7)  Some  kind  of  sUbilization  of  the  main 
trading  currencies  should  be  a  necessary 
part  of  any  resolution  of  the  current  global 
economic  problems:  although  there  was  no 
specific  advocacy  of  a  return  to  a  fixed  ex- 
change rate  system. 

(8)  On  the  subject  of  trade  barriers  and 
other  protectionist  measures,  various  pro- 
posals were  suggested  to  Improve  GATT's 
dispute  settlement  mechanism,  and  to 
expand  GATT's  framework  to  include  trade 
measures  which  have  not  come  under  its 
provisions  or  regulations.  The  witnesses 
were  critical  of  proposals  to  further  restrict 
world  trade. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHEIR.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consiune. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  thing  we 
are  discussing  this  matter  right  now. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
said  it  is  better  to  act  now  before  the 
crisis  hits  us.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  should  act  to  the  extent  that  is  rec- 
ommended In  the  bill,  not  the  budget 
waiver  resolution,  but  S.  695  when  we 
get  to  it.  because  indeed  we  are  in  a 
crisis.  For  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  $8.5  billion  is  in  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  in  the  Senate-passed 
budget,  it  is  in  the  Houseiiassed 
budget,  and  it  is  time  to  start  talking 
about  why  this  bill  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied and  why  the  $8.5  billion  ought  to 
be  reduced.  There  Ls  a  real  crisis 
before  us  right  now.  But  that  crisis  is 
not  the  IMP;  that  crisis  centers  on  the 
$200  billion  budget  deficit  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  turning  to  the  substance  of  S. 
695,  the  IMF  authorization  for  $8.5 
billion,  turning  to  that  authorization 
and  the  Appropriation  that  would 
follow,  those  countries  that  are  in  bad 
shape  do  desperately  need  additional 
financing,  and  those  UJB.  banks  as  weU 
as  the  other  international  banks  that 
have  loaned  money  to  these  coimtries 
that  are  in  bad  shape  need  it.  too.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  that  point.  Wheth- 
er they  are  U.S.  banks  or  other  inter- 
national banks,  they  need  this  help, 
and  those  countries  need  it  so  they 
can  continue  to  deal  with  those  banks 
and  indeed  continue  to  struggle  to  get 
their  economic  house  in  order.  But 
what  about  the  banks  that  have  put 
out  this  money  to  these  less-developed 
countries?  They  put  out  the  money  on 
the  basis  of  very  profitable  fees  for 
considering  the  loans  and  agreeing  to 
the  loans,  that  is  No.  1. 

Then  they  loan  the  money  at  very 
good  rates  of  interest.  That  is  good 
business  from  their  standpoint.  They 
were  making  loans  that  were  not  rea- 
sonably assured  for  repayment,  but 
the  bankers  had  a  very  profound 
knowledge  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  could  be  approached 
by  these  less  developed  countries  and 
the  coimtries  would  probably  get  relief 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  These  banks  also  had  the  firm 
conviction  that  since  they  were  loan- 
ing to  governments,  and.  even  though 
they  were  not  in  the  best  of  economic 
conditions,  they  felt  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  would  not  allow  those 
countries  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 
Indeed  the  idea,  the  firm  conviction 
on  the  part  of  these  bankers  was  that 
neither  would  the  industrial  countries 
that  contribute  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  including  the  United 
States,  countenance  bankruptcy  on 
the  part  of  these  governments. 

They  had  a  profound  belief  in  the 
generosity,  if  not  charity,  of  the  indus- 
trial countries,  including  the  United 
States.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to 
see  any  country  go  bankrupt.  It  would 


be  really  terrible  to  see  a  prolonged 
siege  on  the  solvency  of  our  g(x>d 
neighbor  Mexico,  which  already  has 
been  mentioned  this  afternoon  several 
times.  We  could  say  the  same  thing  for 
Brazil.  Venezuela.  We  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  any  number  of  coim- 
tries that  are  in  desperate  straits  right 
now  and  indeed  do  need  some  help. 
The  question  really  is,  "Is  this  the  best 
way  to  help  them?"  And  if  we  are 
going  to  use  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  help  them,  what  is  the 
proper  amount — it  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  $8  V^  billion  from  the  United 
States,  looking  at  our  own  budget  defi- 
cit. 

It  is  very  timely  at  this  point  to 
review  a  letter  that  President  Reagan 
sent  to  the  majority  leader,  dated 
June  6. 

Everybody  has  a  copy  of  this.  It  was 
distributed  to  every  Senator.  The 
President  stresses  that: 

Current  world  economic  difficulties,  in- 
cluding the  international  debt  situation, 
were  principal  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
Wmiamsburg  Summit  of  Industrialized  Na- 
tions. The  Heads  of  State  strongly  endorsed 
the  strategy  that  is  being  pursued  to  deal 
with  the  debt  situation,  and  committed 
themselves  to  seek  early  ratification  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  IMF  resources. 

Well.  I  can  well  understand  why 
they  would  do  that.  We  are  going  to 
put  in  a  bigger  chunk  than  they  are 
going  to  put  in.  We  are  going  to  put  in 
$8.5  billion.  That  is  20  percent  of  what 
all  the  rest  of  the  countries  are  going 
to  put  in  together. 

It  is  not  surprising  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  IMF  are  for  us  putting  in 
20  percent.  $8.5  billion.  However,  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  part  of  a 
very  serious  Federal  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  coming  fiscal  years,  be- 
cause I  will  remind  you  that  the  $8.5 
billion  is  part  of  the  second  trillion 
dollars  of  national  debt  that  will  accu- 
mulate between  now  and  1988  unless 
we  turn  back  spending. 
The  President  goes  on  to  say: 
In  part  as  a  result  of  decisions  taken  at 
the  Summit,  international  action  is  under- 
way to  implement  the  agreed  strategy  and 
deal  with  the  world  debt  situation  in  a 
manner  strongly  supportive  of  U.S.  econom- 
ic, foreign  policy  and  security  interests. 

What  the  President  is  saying  there  is 
that  the  strategy  has  been  developed 
where  our  participation  in  this  addi- 
tional $8.5  billion  contribution  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  will  be 
money  that  we  borrow.  The  object  Is 
that  we  borrow  another  $8.5  billion 
which  will  be  turned  over,  given,  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
they  are  going  to  loan  it  out  in  order 
to  help  the  countries  that  are  really 
struggling  and  are  threatened  with 
going  under. 

Well,  that  may  be  sound,  but  it  does 
not  strike  me  as  being  sound  right 
now.  It  may  well  be  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  and  I  hope  will 
approve  restrictions  on  how  the  Inter- 


natioiud  Monetary  Fund  loans  are 
made  and  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  smaller  amount  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  President's  letter  goes  on  to  say 
that: 

The  resources  of  the  IMF.  the  institution 
at  the  core  of  the  agreed  strategy,  are  near- 
ing  exhaustion.  It  is  essential  that  our 
Nation  now  follow  through  with  prompt 
action  to  strengthen  the  IMF. 

Would  it  be  that  the  VJS.  Treasury 
was  as  sound  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund?  Forty-two  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  gold  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  nothing  to  sneeze 
at.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great  sum.  That 
could  well  be  used  as  leverage  to  gain 
funds  for  loans  that  are  needed  by 
these  countries. 

The  President  concludes  by  saying: 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, to  the  strength  of  our  own  recovery 
and  to  the  United  SUtes'  position  of  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion should  warrant,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
the  broadest  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  urge  its  prompt  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

Well.  I  am  sure  that  loans  made  to 
these  particular  countries  that  are  in 
need  might  be  helpful  to  their  econo- 
my, but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  go.  But  I  am  quite  positive 
right  now  that  a  total  of  $8.5  billion 
from  us.  from  our  Treasury,  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  is  not 
good  for  the  American  economy. 

Now.  I  am  sure  the  President  means 
what  he  says.  He  signed  it  sincerely 
and  I  am  sure  the  President  is  sincere 
on  this  point.  But  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  him  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  President  came  to  this  belief  until 
very  recently,  because  I  well  recall  his 
statements  over  the  past  several  years 
and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
President  said: 

If  Congress  would  only  tighten  up  the 
spending,  we  could  get  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget,  we  would  get  lower  interest  rates, 
and  we  could  have  the  economic  recovery 
continue. 

Well,  this  is  spending.  This  is  big 
spending.  Do  we  turn  over  to  the  Pen- 
tagon just  a  chunk  of  money  of  $8.5 
billion  and  say.  'Use  it  as  you  will." 
No.  we  do  not  do  that.  The  authorizing 
committee  comes  in  and  says  where 
the  money  ought  to  be  spent  and  we 
follow  it  up  with  appropriations  for 
specific  purposes.  We  do  the  same 
with  every  Federal  agency,  of  course. 

I  only  mention  that  to  dramatize  the 
difference.  When  we  turn  over  $8.5  bil- 
lion to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  we  are  doing  so  on  the  basis  of 
such  statements,  as  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  'that  a  strategy  has  been 
developed."  What  is  the  strategy  that 
has  been  developed?  Do  we  know?  We 
will  get  into  that  when  we  discuss  S. 
695.  but  there  is  precious  little  re- 
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Btrmlnt  and  that  is  one  of  the  needs,  as 
we  discuss  that  bilL  This  is  why 
unendments  are  necessary  to  bring 
sane  restraints  and  some  guidelines  to 
this  spending. 

It  is  clearly  excessive  to  ttim  over 
$8Jt  billlfm  at  this  time.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  take  this  time  this  after- 
noon to  express  my  strong  feelings  to 
the  Scanate  oa  these  points. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  explain  to 
(me  of  our  constituents  what  the 
International  M<metary  Fund  is.  I  sus- 
pect that  we  could  say  that  it  has  two 
general  functions.  The  first,  and  the 
reason  that  it  was  created  so  many 
years  ago.  is  for  currency  stabilization. 
Contributors  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment to  borrow  have  the  right  to  draw 
against  their  contributions.  These 
countries  are  the  United  States,  West 
Germany.  Japan.  France,  the  United 
KingdCHn.  Italy,  Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium.  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. These  are  the  11  countries.  Be- 
cause of  their  contributions  or  their 
investment,  they  get  special  drawing 
rights  and  whenever  they  need  them, 
they  use  them  for  currency  stabiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  at  that  point  that  I  should  point 
out  that  that  is  why  the  United  States 
uses  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  currency  stabilization,  using  our 
special  drawing  rights.  Well,  so  far.  so 
good.  It  has  worked.  It  is  fine.  But  are 
we  putting  in  money  for  that  purpose, 
for  currency  stabilization?  Well,  such 
an  explanation  would  be  pretty  far 
fetched. 

We  are  putting  money  in  for  the 
other  function,  for  loans.  This  func- 
tion has  come  on  as  sort  of  an  after 
thought  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  It  was  not  first  considered 
to  be  a  fimction  of  it.  but  it  has  devel- 
oped and  it  has  been  used  over  the 
period  of  10  years,  at  least,  to  give 
loans  or  arrange  loans  for  less  devel- 
oped countries  to  help  them  over 
structural  economic  hurdles. 

This  second  part,  not  the  original 
fimction  of  currency  stabilization,  is  a 
part  that  we  are  going  to  plunk  in  the 
money.  Even  on  looser  terms  than  the 
general  agreement  to  borrow,  that 
loan  window  will  be  open  to  less'  devel- 
oped countries  and  particularly  it  will 
be  opened  up  to  those  countri<to  who 
are  in  dire  need,  who  happen  to  be  the 
very  countries  who  owe  the  money  to 
the  large  U.S.  banks  and  those  large 
international  lending  banks  who  have 
made  some  loans  which  are  indeed  in 
bad  shape. 

We  are  told  to  do  this  because  it  will 
help  trade. 

My  only  question  on  that  is.  How 
sound  is  it  to  give  money  to  countries 
so  they  can  buy  something  from  us? 
That  is  foolish.  That,  in  itself,  is  fool- 
ish. 

We  are  really  loaning  them  money 
to  stabilize  their  economy. 


The  question  is.  Is  this  method  going 
to  work?  If  it  is  going  to  work,  is  this 
biU  the  best  way  to  do  it? 

Let  us  talk  about  trade  for  a 
moment.  While  our  trade  with  Third 
World  countries  is  important,  the 
trade  with  the  less  developed  countries 
can  be  overstated.  Our  total  exports  in 
1982  were  around  $220  billion.  Of  that 
$220  billion  total  exported  last  year. 
$62  to  $63  billion  of  the  exports  were 
to  Latin  American  countries.  We  seem 
to  center  our  arguments  on  trade  to 
our  closest  neighbor,  such  as  Mexico, 
and  say,  "well,  we  have  to  continue  to 
do  this  so  they  will  continue  to  trade 
with  us." 

Our  exports  last  year  to  coimtries 
considered  to  be  the  most  likely  to  de- 
fault on  international  loans.  Mexico. 
Brazil.  Argentina,  Chile  and  Venezu- 
ela, amounted  to  $22  billion  worth  of 
merchandise,  goods,  and  services. 

That,  mind  you.  is  10  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  Ten  percent  is  impor- 
tant but  we  should  not  overestimate  it. 
It  is  only  10  percent.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  up  10  percent.  I  just  want  to  look 
at  the  best  way  to  hold  on  to  that.  But 
I  do  not  want  the  case  for  trade  over- 
stated to  these  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere that  have  those  bad  loans. 

Most  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  arrangements  with  Third  World 
debtor  nations  require  that  these  na- 
tions improve  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  a  common  condition 
is  to  require  the  debtor  nation  to  cut 
back  on  its  imports. 

Did  you  all  hear  that?  The  IMP 
says,  "If  you  are  going  to  get  this 
money,  you  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
your  imports."  Those  who  are  going  to 
make  the  argiunent  that  this  is  neces- 
sary for  trade,  please  recognize  the 
truth.  Reducing  imports  will  be  a  con- 
dition and  is  now  a  condition  with 
those  countries  that  are  in  bad  shape, 
that  have  any  IMF  funds  previously 
loaned  to  them,  and  that  will  be  the 
condition  on  any  new  loans. 

As  an  example.  Mexico  announced 
that  it  accepted  the  terms  of  an  aus- 
terity program  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  as  a  condi- 
tion for  obtaining  $3.4  billion  in  credit 
in  November  of  last  year.  A  major  con- 
dition was  that  Mexico  reduce  the  size 
of  its  public-sector  debt.  Mexico  prom- 
ised to  maintain  an  exchange  rate  that 
would  stimulate  exports  and  discour- 
age imports  and  the  flight  of  capital. 

As  a  second  example,  a  condition  for 
obtaining  $2  billion  of  IMF  funds  for 
Argentina,  they  had  to  agree  to  cut 
state  spending  and  continue  a  pattern 
of  currency  devaluation,  to  make  ex- 
ports more  competitive  by  making 
them  cheaper,  and  to  limit  imports  by 
making  them  more  expensive. 

That  is  the  way  it  works. 

So  the  trade  part  of  this  is  over- 
played. I  am  not  saying  this  is  not  im- 
portant. I  believe  trade  is  important. 
But    I    think    that    before    we    get 


through  with  this  package,  the  au- 
thorization bill,  S.  69S.  we  better 
knock  down  aU  this  fluff,  all  these 
strawmen  which  are  put-up  exports 
for  farmers,  for  Caterprlllar,  for  John 
Deere,  or  for  one  of  our  manufactur- 
ers of  computers.  We  better  recognize 
it  as  it  is. 

We  are  living  in  a  real  world.  If  we 
do  not  admit  that  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  economy  of  these  countries 
that  are  in  bad  shape  they  are  going  to 
have  to  increase  their  exports  and 
reduce  their  imports,  we  are  not  being 
fair.  We  are  not  being  truthful.  We  are 
not  being  honest.  We  are  not  being 
reasonable.  We  are  not  being  objec- 
tive. 

We  better  recognize  what  we  can  do 
and  what  we  cannot  do. 

If  a  story  is  spread  across  the  land 
that  does  not  get  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  that  this  is  a  vast  amount  of 
money,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
borrow  it  in  order  to  give  it  to  the 
IMF,  that  it  does  have  a  bearing  on 
our  horrendous  national  debt  and  it 
may  threaten  economic  recovery  here 
for  us;  if  we  do  not  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, we  are  not  really  using  our 
best  judgment. 

The  amount  that  will  go  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  while 
large,  and  which  we  have  to  borrow  to 
give  to  them,  may  not  he  enough  to 
bail  out  the  bad  loans.  We  have  to  rec- 
ognize that.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
the  international  banks  that  have 
made  bad  loans  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  concessions,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  eat  part  of  their  bad  loans. 
They  will  have  to  recognize  that  and 
get  back  to  the  real  world  where,  if 
you  make  a  bad  deal,  it  catches  up 
with  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  that  we 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  take  up  this 
issue  today.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  should  be  fully  debated.  Like  so 
many  of  the  very  important  things 
that  face  the  U.S.  Senate,  there  is  no 
all  black  and  no  all  white  on  this  issue. 
There  are  legitimate  arguments  on 
each  side.  But  the  more  I  study,  the 
more  I  hear  the  debate,  and  the  more 
I  read  the  news  reports,  I  think  we 
should  take  a  good,  hard  look  at,  first, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  waive 
the  budget  resolution  and,  second, 
whether  or  not  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  President's  recommendation 
for  further  funding  of  the  IMF. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  is  one  Sena- 
tor who  has  yet  to  be  convinced. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  a  United 
Press  Ii)temational  story  that  came 
across  the  wire  shortly  after  noon 
today.  I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the 


Rkxms  at  this  time  becauae  I  suspect 
that  if  all  (ihe  Members  of  the  Senate 
saw  this,  tkey  might  be'interested  in 
asking  8(Hnt  of  the  questions  that  this 
Senator  intends  to  raise  during  this 
debate.  The  UPI  story  is  No.  344. 
headlined  "Caracas,  Venezuela." 

Casacas,  VsmznaiA.— Oil  producinc 
states,  including  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petrdleum  Exporting  Countries,  are 
entitled  to  resort  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund's  compensatory  facility,  tlie  Ven- 
ezuelan Government  says. 

In  a  press  communique  issued  Sunday 
night,  the  government  said  the  IMF  Board 
of  Directors  last  Thunday  approved  the  use 
of  the  compensatory  facOl^  by  "members 
of  the  Fund  even  if  they  are  oil  nations  and 
OPEC  members." 

Venezuela,  a  charter  and  active  OPEC 
member,  currently  is  seeldng  a  $2.8-lillllon 
IMF  loan  as  t>art  of  its  efforts  to  restructure 
its  foreign  debt  of  more  than  $27  billioh,  of 
which  about'  $15  billion  falls  due  this  year 
and  in  1984. 

Finance  Minister  Artur  Sosa  has  been 
holding  tallBB  with  IMF  authorities  and 
international  bankers  in  New  York  and 
Washington  regarding  the  restructuring  of 
his  country's  foreign  debt. 

Sosa  tias  said  Venezuela  can  draw  $1.4  bil- 
lion automatfcally  from  its  contributions  to 
the  IMF,  but  would  have  to  accept  some  of 
the  severe  austerity  measures  reocmunended 
by  the  Fund  in  order  to  obtain  an  additloiul 
$1.4  billion  under  the  compensatory  facility. 

On  leaving  Jacques  de  Larosiere.  Sosa  told 
reporters  Venezuela  will  be  the  first  OPEC 
coimtry  to  seeic  use  of  compensatory  facility 
funds,  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  petrole- 
um exports. 

The  government  statement  also  an- 
nounced an  IMF  commission  will  arrive  in 
Venezuela  Friday  to  prepare  a  definitive 
report  on  the  country's  financial  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  had 
better  be  very  careful  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  here  and  understand  how 
far  we  are  going  before  we  approve 
these  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration in  this  area.  Once  again.  I 
emphasize  that  I  suppose  there  are 
good  arguments  both  pro  and  con,  but 
I  hope  this  is  not  going  to  slip  through 
the  Senatei  When  I  say  slip  through 
the  Senate,  I  mean  not  only  the 
budget  waiver,  because  I  suspect  that 
that  will  likely  be  the  key  vote.  If  we 
are  for  the  budget  waiver,  which  I 
think  the  Senate  should  have  a  chance 
to  express  its  will  on,  then  I  suspect 
that  will  be  an  indication  of  whether 
the  measure  itself  is  going  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  in 
debate  here  today  some  very  good  ar- 
guments pit)  and  con  on  the  issue.  One 
of  the  argixnents  was  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  an  oil  price  shock.  Indeed, 
we  have  had  an  oil  price  shock  that 
was  caused  by  the  OPEC  nations  and 
their  forming  the  cartel  that  put  a 
gun  to  the  head  of  the  industrialized 
world,  including  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  are  lots  of  places 
where  there  are  those  who  seek  to 
place  blame  for  the  trouble  that  the 
United  States,  the  industrialized 
world,  and  the  emerging  nations  are 
all  in  right  now.  I  think,  though,  it  is 


fair  to  say  that  the  major  cause  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  are  all  having 
today  is  the  fact  that  the  oil-producing 
nations  formed  OPEC,  a  cartel,  and 
literally  turned  upside  down  the  then- 
sound  International  structure  that  we 
had  worldng. 

I  think  the  OPEC  nations  are  the 
primary  cause  of  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion, the  high  inflation,  the  high  in- 
terest rates  and  the  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  recession  that  has  l>een 
plaguing  this  coimtry  and  causing  vast 
Increases  in  the  international  difficul- 
ties of  this  world  and  the  difficulties 
that  we  are  having  here  at  home,  both 
In  deficits  and  the  further  skyrocket- 
ing of  the  national  debt.  I  recognize 
that,  and  I  believe  that  to  tie  true, 
liburbe  I  am  wrong.  Maybe  the  fact 
that  when  OPEC  raised  the  price  of 
oO  to  about  $40  a  barrel  and  held  up 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  started  bor- 
rowing money  as  they  had  never  l)or- 
rowed  before  from  the  international 
bankers  and  the  Monetary  Fund,  we 
all  know  there  was  a  great  rush  at 
that  time  to  put  this  OPEC  money  to 
woiic  throughout  the  world.  It  was  fil- 
tered through  the  international  bank- 
ers.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  this  ques- 
tion has  expired. 

Mr.  BCELCHER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
Ica  be  granted  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

til.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
large  measure  of  the  difficulties  can  be 
traced  right  back  to  OPEC,  that 
cartel.  Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  we 
are  deciding  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  make  more  obligation  of 
American  taxpayers'  money,  when 
they  are  already  overburdened,  to  help 
the  OPEC  nations.  That  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  Chi- 
nese proverb,  "Fool  me  once,  it  is  your 
fault.  Fool  me  twice,  it  is  mine." 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  try  to 
make  decisions  here  to  bring  some  sta- 
bility to  help  save  the  world  financial 
system.  That  phrase  was  used  here  in 
debate  this  afternoon.  It  may  well  be 
true  that  the  international  banlcs  are 
putting  in  more  money.  I  suggest  that 
the  only  reason  the  international 
banks  are  agreeing  to  put  in  more 
money  is  twofold:  One,  the  American 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  make  fur- 
ther commitments;  two,  the  fact  that 
the  international  bankers  are  already 
head  over  heels  in  debt  in  bad  loans 
that  they  have  made  to  many  develop- 
ing natiors,  especially  OPEC  nations, 
and  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  before  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  a  vote  on  this 
matter,  either  on  the  budget  waiver  or 


on  S.  695  itself,  we  had  better  under- 
stand what  we  do. 

We  talk  about  the  solvency  of  the 
international  banking  system.  We  talk 
about  the  solvency  of  our  banking  sit- 
uation here  at  home.  Once  again,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  primarily  the 
ones  who  are  being  asked  to  make  the 
lx)ttom-line  commitment.  They  are 
being  asked  here  to  pledge  further  tax 
money  to  this  endeavor,  with  the  risk 
that  it  likely  is  to  further  raise  the  - 
deficits  of  the  UJS.  Government  and 
further  raise  them  where  we  custom- 
arily and  conveniently  transfer  deficits 
at  the  end  of  each  and  every  fiscal 
year;  that  is,  to  the  national  debt. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  made  an 
interesting  point  a  few  moments  ago 
when  he  said  that  if  we  proceeded 
with  this  and  if  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  managers  are  success- 
ful in  tightening  down  the  economies 
of  the  various  countries  involved,  it 
will  decrease  rather  than  increase  im- 
ports to  those  countries.  So  I  simply 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  remain  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  the  size  and  the 
scope  of  the  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  particular  matter  is  one 
that  we  should  approve.  While  I  read- 
ily recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  world  trade,  we  must  be  a 
partner  of  sorts  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  if  I  could  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  measure  indeed 
not  designed  to  bail  out  the  interna- 
tional banl^  that  have  made  bad  loans 
and  now  want  the  taxpayers  to  l>ack 
them  up,  I  would  also  say  that  those 
international  bankers  also  Imow.  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  the  American  tax- 
payers wiio  are  the  bottom-line  guar- 
antee for  the  big  banks. 

Under  our  banking  system,  we 
simply  cannot  allow  those  large  finan- 
cial institutions  to  fail.  I  guess  when 
we  talk  like  that,  we  had  better  decide 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  time  to  draw 
the  line,  to  at  least  cut  back  signifi- 
cantly on  the  recommendations  in  this 
area  made  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  listening 
keenly  to  the  continuing  debate  on 
this  subject.  In  closing.  I  want  to  say  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  itself,  that  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  proceed  on  the 
course  outlined  in  S.  695.  I  simply  say 
that  I  hope  that  they  can  give  me  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
I  have  raised  in  my  comments  here 
today,  because  I  suspect  that  some  of 
the  concerns  that  I  have  are  shared  by 
a  sulistantial  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  is  necessary. 
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I  shall  Uke  Just  a  part  of  thto  time 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
frtMn  Pennsylvania  (BIr.  Hniiz)  who  is 
chairman  of  the  International  Financ- 
ing Subconunittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  During  the  past  few 
months,  he  has  spent  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  in  private  meetings 
and  conducting  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  on  this  very  difficult 
issue.  It  is  very  complex.  It  is  also  one 
that  is  politically  difficult  to  handle, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  Just 
wanted  it  sUted  for  the  record  how 
pleased  and  proud  I  am  with  the  Job 
he  has  done  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee with  an  issue  that  is  diffi- 
cult, as  I  have  said,  and  to  commend 
him  for  that  work. 

Because  of  the  great  deal  of  work 
that  he  has  put  in  on  this  particular 
subject,  although  I  am  designated  to 
manage  the  bUl  due  to  my  position  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  certainly 
feel  that  this  is  a  comanagership.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
way  that  I  am  going  to  turn  the  rest  of 
the  day  over  to  him.  I  wish  to  once 
again  thank  him  for  all  of  his  work  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
before  he  yields  the  floor  entirely.  I 
thank  him  for  these  kind  words.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  merited  or 
not.  but  I  certainly  will  accept  them  in 
that  spirit. 

I  would  be  remiss,  if  I  did  not  point 
out  the  tremendous  help  and  under- 
standing the  chairman  has  shown  of 
these  issues  and  whatever  work  the 
subcommittee  or  the  committee  has 
accomplished  is  really  due  in  largest 
measure  to  the  chairman's  leadership. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  and  twenty-seven  seconds. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Bftr.  President,  we  are.  of 
course,  really  debating  the  budget 
waiver,  but  rather  than  discuss  that 
issue,  on  which  I  think  everybody 
probably  has  their  mind  pretty  well 
made  up.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
time,  and  I  yield  such  time  as  I  may 
require,  to  make  what  would  amount 
to  an  opening  statement  on  the  biU. 

This  really  is  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  on  the  IMF  quota  increase,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
the  reason  why  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me.  Senator  OAiuf . 
Senator  Proxmike.  Senator  Pircy. 
Senator  Mathias.  and  others  in  voting 
for  passage  of  S.  695.  I  say  in  all 
candor  to  my  colleagues  this  is  not  a 
bill  that  I  ask  them  to  vote  for  with 
Joy  or  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  bill  that 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  out  of 
necessity. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Some  will  tell  you,  and  I  agree, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  support  this  bill 
because  it  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
executive  branch,  by  Secretary  Regan 
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on  behalf  of  the  President.  And  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  support  the  re- 
sults of  that  negotiation  among  the 
members  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  among  the  group  of  10 
which  substantially  reduced  the  origi- 
nal amount  sought  by  about  half,  and 
which  negotiations  succeeded  in  set- 
ting aside  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
increase  so  that  the  developed  nations 
can  exercise  careful  control  over  it 
among  themselves.  Thus,  if  the  IMF 
were  to  go  through  a  very  dramatic 
change  in  its  character  or  policy,  one  I 
do  not  expect,  the  supplemental  facili- 
ty would  be  under  firm  control. 

I  should  also  say  that  this  legislation 
is  necessary  if  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  is  going  to  be  able  to  contin- 
ue to  play  its  vital  role  as  what  I  might 
term  an  international  turnaround  or 
rescue  expert.  Some  of  my  colleagues, 
before  they  came  to  this  or  the  other 
body,  may  have  had,  either  by  direct 
participation    themselves,    experience 
in  the  world  of  business,  or  as  attor- 
neys may  have  represented  business 
interests  in  situations;  and  many.  I 
suspect,   have  seen  companies,   large 
and   small,    which    get   into   trouble. 
There  is  often  a  point  when  that  insti- 
tution, a  corporation  or  a  small  busi- 
ness, gets  into  such  difficulties  that  it 
is  either  faced  with  closing  its  doors, 
bankruptcy,  or  it  is  faced  with  taking 
dramatic  action  so  it  can  continue  to 
survive    and    provide    employment— a 
special  kind  of  operation  is  necessary. 
We  term  that  frequently  a  rescue  op- 
eration,    a     turnaround     operation. 
Indeed,  this  very  body  some  3  years 
ago  performed  its  own  rescue  oper- 
ation on  Chrysler  Corp.  Money  was 
committed  to  Chrysler.  $1.2  billion  in 
loan  guarantees,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  but  there  was  a  string  of  condi- 
tions—conditions  such   as   Chrysler's 
unions  and  their  members  had  to  take 
pay  cuts  and  give  up  benefits.  White- 
collar  workers  had  to  take  pay  cuts; 
Chrysler  dealers  had  to  invest  more  in 
Chrysler,  buy  preferred  stocks;  Chrys- 
ler's banks  had  to  stey  with  Chrysler. 
They  could  not  take  the  Federal  loan 
guarantees  and  run.  A  package  of  con- 
ditions was   mandated  by   this  body 
before  Chrysler  was  able  to  draw  down 
the  first  cent  of  financial  support.  The 
IMF  operates  in  a  very  similar  fashion, 
almost  identical  to  what  I  have  Just 
described  as  a  rescue  and  turnaround 
expert.  And  make  no  mistake.  I  think 
my  colleagues  are  all  well  aware,  in 
this  case  it  is  not  companies  but  coun- 
tries that  are  in  grave  financial  diffi- 
culty that  need  real  turning  around  if 
we  are  to  avoid  not  Just  their  collapse 
financially  but  their  collapse,  among 
other    things,    as    customers    of    the 
United    SUtes.     They     continue     to 
import.  That  means  we  export  and 
create  Jobs.  Every  billion  dollars  of  ex- 
ports from  this  country  creates  be- 
tween   20.000   and    30,000    additional 
Jobs  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  kind  of 


conditions  that  the  IMF  imposes  in 
helping  to  tumaroimd  those  countries 
prevents  the  possibility  of  larger  col- 
lapses from  taking  place.  We  do  not 
want  ever  to  get  up  to  the  brink  of  an 
international  collapse,  and  that  could 
or  even  would  very  likely  occur  if  sev- 
eral or  even  one  major  country  sus- 
pended the  convertibility  of  its  curren- 
cy. The  IMF's  ability  to  act  as  both  an 
internal  supplier  of  credit  and  a  turna- 
round expert  Is  not  Just  our  best  hope, 
but  it  is  our  only  mechanism  for 
seeing  to  it  that  the  specter  of  collapse 
is  no  more  than  a  distant  possibility. 

What  the  IMF  does— and  the  reason 
this  legislation  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury— te  that  the  IMF  is  the  only  in- 
stitution in  the  world  that  can  come  in 
and  tell  countries  how  to  get  their 
houses  in  order,  how  to  stop  so  much 
government  spending  on  consumption 
and  start  saving  and  start  producing, 
start  to  eliminate  protectionist  bar- 
riers, performance  requirements,  and 
other  artificial  means  of  rigging  the 
marketplace  to  keep  exports  out.  It  ag- 
gressively discourages  the  attempts  of 
many  countries  to  use  subsidies  to  get 
their  products  in  as  imports  to  our 
market  and  other  markets. 

Indeed,  in  many  ways  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  Is  something  we 
could  almost  use  here  to  get  things 
under  control,  improve  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  take  care  of  our  domes- 
tic deficits.  We  are  not  ready  for  their 
help.  I  hope,  although  we  have  used  it 
in  the  past. 

Nonetheless,  the  IMF  Is  the  organi- 
zation that  nations  with  very  shaky  fi- 
nances can  turn  to.  When  they  turn  to 
it,  what  they  are  required  to  under- 
take Is  an  orderly  adjustment  process 
so  that  the  possibUity  of  individual  or 
widespread  LDC  default  and  insolven- 
cy Is  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  also 
necessary  for  one  additional  reason.  It 
is  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  the  kind 
of  overextended  credit  conditions  that 
now  exist— some  due  to  LDC's  that  de- 
cided there  was  no  tomorrow:  some 
due  to  exporters  and  banks,  ours  as 
well  as  others,  who  decided  that  they 
could  lend  or  export  without  any  risk 
whatsoever— that  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion, this  kind  of  overextension  of  the 
international  financial  markets,  does 
not  run  away  and  happen  again. 

With  respect  to  title  II  of  this  bill. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Oarn.  and 
I  and  others  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee labored  a  very  long  time,  first  to 
educate  and  thento  cajole  and  then  to 
persuade  our  somewhat  reluctant  reg- 
ulators to  endorse  a  set  of  amend- 
ments that  will  see  to  it— henceforth,  I 
predict— that  our  banks,  our  financial 
institutions,  do  not  in  the  future 
become  overextended.  How  do  we  do 
that? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  not  more  than  4 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WT!T.VR  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  in- 
clude 5  minutes  for  me.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  format. 

Bir.  HEIN2.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  No,  no. 

Mr.  HEIN2.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  and  substitute  the 
following:  that  the  Senate  proceed  for 
10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween me  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
fairer  proposition.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  we  do 
that,  first  biy  instituting  for  the  first 
time  a  reserving  requirement,  wherein 
banks,  financial  institutions,  must  rec- 
ognize, both  on  their  income  state- 
ment and  in  the  writedown  of  their 
capital,  loans  that  simply  are  not  per- 
forming and  cannot  be  expected  to 
perform.  Ndver  before  has  that  been 
required  by  our  regulators.  Never,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  has  it  been  required  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  international 
loans. 

This  bill  dbes  it  by  requiring  our  reg- 
ulators to  do  it. 

This  bill  also  mandates  something 
that  I  suppose  seems  obvious  to  many 
of  my  colleagues,  but  we  have  never 
had  it  before— disclosure:  disclosure  of 
the  extent  to  which  individual  banks 
are  exposed  in  individual  countries 
and,  beyond  that,  in  some  substantial 
detail,  so  that  people  can  Judge,  inves- 
tors can  Judge,  Wall  Street  can  Judge. 
Members  Of  Congress  can  Judge 
whether  individual  banks  are  becom- 
ing overexposed  in  an  individual  coun- 
try, with  any  particular  type  of  loan  in 
that  country. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  supervisory  rules  for 
the  fees  that  banks  take  for  servicing 
loans  or  for  s}rndicating  loans  so  that 
all  these  syndication  fees  that  are  not 
related  to  oosts  do  not  show  up  in  1 
month  or  a  fiscal  quarter  as  profits, 
thus  driving  the  bank  to  continue  to 
make  more  profit  by  doing  more  and 
more  syndications. 

Most  important  of  all  to  many  of  us. 
the  legislation  creates  a  clear  mandate 
for  the  regulators  to  require  banks  to 
maintain  adequate  levels  of  capital. 
There  is  no  current  explicit  statutory 
directive  that  banks  have  even  the 
most  minimal  levels  of  capital.  The 
only  time  we  really  become  con- 
cerned—and then  we  become  frantic— 
is  when  their  capital  is  less  than  zero. 


because  that  means  the  bank  is  insol- 
vent. 

It  is  vital  that  our  bank  regulators 
insure  that  our  banks,  large  and 
small— money  center,  regional,  and 
local— have  adequate  levels  of  capital. 

I  think  this  is  a  far  superior  notion 
to  what  I  had  originally  advocated, 
which  was  that  there  be  individual 
country  lending  limits.  A  capital  re- 
quirement insures  that  the  bank  is 
adequately  financed  and  therefore 
protects  the  depositors  and  ultimately 
the  FDIC.  which  in  many  ways  is  us. 
from  a  bank  becoming  overcommitted. 

Mr.  Ihresident,  these  are  the  safe- 
guards in  this  legislation  which  I  think 
constitute  a  third  and  final  necessity 
for  the  passage  of  this  measure.  I  said 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
not  with  enthusiasm  but  out  of  a  sense 
of  necessity,  that  unless  we  do  this,  we 
are  not  meeting  our  responsibility 
either  to  this  country's  international 
agreements  or  to  doing  what  we  must 
do  to  assure  a  stable  international 
monetary— and  therefore  trade- 
system  and  all  the  Jobs  which  depend 
on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  my  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation and  certainly  my  desire  to 
change  it,  implies  no  disrespect  for  the 
enormous  efforts  devoted  to  this  very 
complex  matter  by  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Banking 
Committee. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  sitting  here  this  afternoon 
thinking  about  the  average  man  and 
woman  on  the  street  and  what  they 
know  or  do  not  know  about  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  safety  of  Members 
of  Congress,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
if  they  do  not  know  very  much  about 
it.  because  I  believe  if  the  average 
American,  whoever  he  or  she  nxay  be, 
knew  what  was  afoot  here,  a  posse 
might  be  organized  and  take  out  after 
those  of  us  in  Congress. 

The  entire  IMF  subject  is  fraught 
with  the  vagaries  of  bureaucratic  ter- 
minology. During  the  ensuing  debate, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  tomorrow, 
we  will  be  talking  about  SDR's,  special 
drawing  rights.  We  will  be  talking 
about  CFF,  compensatory  financing 
facility.  We  will  be  talking  about  GAB, 
general  arrangements  to  borrow.  I 
wonder  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, let  alone  the  American  people, 
understand  such  gibberish. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  IMF 
proposal  can  be  properly  and  fairly  de- 
scribed as  a  bailout  for  the  big  banks.  I 


think  the  description  is  right  on 
target.  Some  exception  was  taken  to 
my  raising  the  question,  but  I  imagine 
it  will  be  raised  frequently  tomorrow. 

What  we  are  taUdng  about  is  $8.4 
billion  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money,  and  the  question  is.  Is  this  a 
bailout  of  the  big  banks? 

I  understand  the  way  things  are 
done  aroimd  this  place.  This  question 
of  bailout  has  been  scarcely  addressed 
perhaps  because  of  some  kind  of  gen- 
tlemen's agreement.  It  is  not  polite  to 
call  it  a  bailout.  But  that  is  what  it  is. 

As  a  result,  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  aspect,  in  part 
because  of  its  obvious  political  over- 
tones and  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  very  discussion  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  and  how  it  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  first,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  an  increase  in  woMd  liquidity  will 
mean  that  certain  borrowers  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  compete 
for  available  funds  will  be  able  to 
obtain  credit  that  they  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  find. 

In  addition,  with  an  increase  in 
world  liquidity,  interest  rates  will  be  at 
least  temporarily  lower  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  In  other  words, 
many  of  those  "nonperforming"  loans 
held  by  many  major  New  York  City 
banks  can  be  refinanced  because  of 
the  increase  in  world  liquidity. 

If  that  is  not  a  bailout,  I  hope  some- 
one can  offer  a  better  definition. 

The  IMF  quota  increase  will  mean 
that  banks  will  not  have  to  face  the 
immediate  consequences  of  many 
loans  becoming  formally  in  default. 
Here  again,  this  IMF  package  is  a 
means  of  aiding  the  big  banks. 

The  problem  with  this  form  of  aid  is 
that  it  is  obviously  inflationary  and 
those  victims  of  inflation,  the  poor  of 
the  world,  the  middle-class  investors 
and  the  holders  of  financial  assets,  will 
suffer  because  of  a  new  round  of  world 
inflation. 

Insofar  as  the  added  IMF  quota  rep- 
resents a  real  transfer  of  resources 
from  the  United  States,  meaning  the 
taxpayers,  then  every  American  will 
be  poorer  because  of  the  wealth 
shipped  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
around  this  place  who  believe  that  the 
IMF  can  serve  an  important  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

But  the  massive  47-percent  increase 
in  resources  is  simply  excessive.  In 
fact,  until  this  year  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  the  IMF  quota  in- 
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creaae  was  that  tt  would  support  at 
moat  a  35-percent  increase. 

Ftor  this  reason.  I  believe  Congress 
should  consider  increases  of  only  one- 
half  that  requested  for  both  the  IMF 
quota  and  the  GAB  increase. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  when  the  Senate  consid- 
ers this  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RacoBO  at  this  point  a  list  of 
the  amendments  and  description 
thereof  as  published  on  pages  8  and  9 
of  Legislative  Notice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoiio.  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1296:  Hklms.  To  add  fur- 
ther lansuace  U>  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  to  provide:  ( 1 )  Trewury  Secretary 
is  required  to  instruct  VS.  IMF  Executive 
Director  to  propose  and  vote  for  adoption  of 
IwUcies  within  IMP  regarding  purchases, 
drawings,  or  other  use  of  IMF  resources  (in- 
cluding loans  under  GAB  but  excluding  re- 
serve tranches)  under  which  member,  in 
order  to  receive  IMF  resources,  (a)  must 
give  information  on  all  direct  or  indirect 
export  subsidies  (including  special  tax  in- 
centives and  subsidized  financing  for  ex- 
ports) used  in  coimection  with  agricultural 
exports  to  a  foreign  country,  and  (b)  must 
agree  to  take  steps  to  eliminate,  over  next  3 
years,  any  such  subsidies  IP  U.S.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  and  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive find  they  are  "predatory"  upon  and  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  agricultural  exports:  (2) 
"predatory  export  subsidies"  is  defined  as 
provision  by  any  country  or  organization  of 
countries  (or  instrumentality  thereof)  of 
any  financial  assistance  (i.e..  loans,  pay- 
ments, use  of  special  tax  incentives,  subsi- 
dized financing  of  exports,  etc.)  to  anyone 
regarding  export  sale  to  third  country  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  which  has  effect  of 
lowering  export  price  to  less  than  highest 
comparable  price  like  commodity  produced 
in  U.S.  would  bring  if  exported  to  same 
third  country;  and  (3)  require  President  to 
suspend  U.S.  participation  in  IMP  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985,  IP  IMP  does  not  adopt  these 
policies,  with  President  also  required  to 
report  to  Congress  within  30  days  of  such 
suspension  on  recommendations  for  further 
UA  involvement  in  IMP— thereby  denying 
IMP  monies  to  nations  which  use  "predato- 
ry export  subsidies"  against  VS.  farmers. 

UP  Amendment:  Helms.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  increase  of  SDR  5.3 10.8  million 
($5.8  billion  equivalent)  in  VS.  quoU  to 
IMP  and  for  increase  in  amount  of  funds 
VS.  may  lend  to  IMP  under  GAB  by  $2.7 
billion. 

The  amendment  would  cut  the  above 
amounu  in  half  so  that  D.S.  IMP  quoU  in- 
crease would  be  atwut  12.85  billion  and  GAB 
increase  would  be  about  $1.35  billion.  (SEE 
■Minority  Views".) 

DP  Amendment:  Hxlms.  (For  bill's  provi- 
sions regarding  U.S.  quota  and  GAB  in- 
creases, see  above  Helms  amendment.) 

The  amendment  would  add  language  to 
provide  that  the  authority  for  such  in- 
creases would  expire  in  either  FY  1984  or 
FT  1985— thereby  malting  U.S.  quoU  and 
GAB  increases  temporary  to  meet  a  tempo- 
rary problem.  (SEE  "Minority  Views".) 

UP  Amendment:  Hklms.  (For  bill's  provi- 
sions regardins  UJB.  quota  and  GAB  in- 
,  see  above  Helms  amendment.) 
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nority  Views".) 

UP  Amendment-  Helms.  To  add  language 
to  require  Treasury  Secretary  to  instruct 
VS.  IMF  Executive  Director  NOT  to  vote 
(a)  to  increase  IMF's  issuance  of  SDR's.  (b) 
to  approve  issuance  of  IMF  bonds,  or  (c)  to 
use  IMF  gold  as  collateral  for  loans 
UNUaSS  such  actions  have  been  approved 
by  Congress.  (SEE  "Minority  Views".) 

UP  Amendment:  Helms.  To  add  language 
to  require  Treasury  Secretary  to  instruct 
VS.  IMF  Executive  Director  to  seek  to  have 
the  IMP  restitute  its  gold  reserves  to  the 
countries  which  donated  them  in  exchange 
for  SDR's  at  official  price  of  SDR  35  per 
ounce— thereby  urging  continuation  of  1976 
gold  restitution  program  under  Jamaica 
amendments  to  Bretton  Woods  Agreement. 
(SEE  "Minority  Views".) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again  that  hearings  are  scheduled  on 
this  subject  on  June  26.  There  has 
been  some  confusion  about  whether 
adequate  hearings  have  been  held  and 
whether  the  opponents  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  taxpayers'  funds 
have  been  given  ample  opportunity  to 
testify.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  corsider- 
ation  of  this  legislation  by  the  Senate 
should  be  delayed  until  after  those 
hearings  are  held. 

Again  I  say  that  I  take  this  position 
not  with  any  disrespect  whatsoever  to 
any  Senator  who  favors  or  advocates 
this  legislation,  but  because  it  involves 
so  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  may  live  to  regret  it  if  we 
prcxreed  without  full  consideration,  in 
public  hearings,  of  both  sides  of  the 
many  issues. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  back 
such  time  as  I  may  have  remaining. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  Members  in  the  Chamber  wishing 
to  be  heard  further  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  that  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  done  all  we  can  do 
today  on  the  IMF  budget  waiver  and 
on  statements  in  relation  to  the  reso- 
lution itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  further 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  longer  than  2 
hours  in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each,  with  the  exception  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  who  will  be 


ORDER  REFERRING  HJl.  3034  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  notations  on  my  memoran- 
dum this  matter  is  cleared  on  both 
sides.  May  I  now  state  this  request?  I 
state  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  230.  H.R.  3034.  be  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee  for  not  to 
exceed  10  calendar  days^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
calendar  of  business  for  today.  June  6. 
I  find  one  item  that  is  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent  on  this 
side.  I  refer  to  Calendar  Order  No.  231, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75. 1  would  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  to  consider  that  item  on  that 
basis  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  matter  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 75. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  75)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  12 
through  18,  1983,  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week."  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  75 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  June 
12  through  18.  1983.  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  1I9«  REFERRED  TO  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1196, 
a  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S. 


Claims  Coutft  with  respect  to  certain 
claims  of  the  Navaio  Indlahs.  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Atfairs. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioii.  it  is  so  ord«f«d. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
8. 1193 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  to  make  the  following 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reported  version  of  S.  1192  be 
star-printed  to  reflect  the  change 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PR8SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKBR.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
on  today's  foecutive  Calendar  I  have 
cleared  for  action  on  this  side  certain 
nominations  beginning  with  Calendar 
Order  185  and  continuing  through 
Calendar  Order  189. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  position  to  consider 
all  or  any  part  of  those  nominations  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
majority  leader's  indulgence  I  will  re- 
spond very  aoon. 

There  is  no  objection  to  proceeding 
with  any  of  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minprity  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  nominations 
185  through  189. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei4  pro- 
ceeded to  read  various  nominations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominees 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomiiuitions  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  blcx:. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  AKMS  CORTROL  AMD  DiSAKMAMEHT 

Agkmct 
David  F.  Emery,  of  Maine,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

The  Judicust 

Julia  Smith  Gibbons,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.8.  district  jadge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennenee. 

H.  Ted  Milbum.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 


Bobby  Ray  Baldock,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
VA.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico. 

I3KPAKTMEIIT  OP  JUSTICE 

Ronald  A.  Donell.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nmninees  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COimUIATIOH  OF  BOBBY  RAY  BALDOCK  TO  BE 
U.8.  DUTUCT  JtTDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
HEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  DOBOancI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  Senate's  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Bobby  Ray  Baldock  to 
fill  a  seat  on  the  New  Mexico  Federal 
District  Court.  It  is  a  distinct  privilege 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress,  some  of 
his  professional  and  personal  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  Baldock  brings  with  him  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  an  attor- 
ney in  Roswell.  N.  Mex.  With  a  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  University  of  Arizona 
School  of  Law.  he  l>egan  his  career  in 
private  practice  in  1960.  In  1965,  he 
became  a  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Sanders.  Bruin,  and  Baldock. 

Among  the  many  professional  orga- 
nizations with  which  he  is  affiliated.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  several  of 
them.  He  is  an  active  member  of  both 
the  New  Mexico  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Bar  Association.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Chaves  County 
Bar  Association,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  New  Mexico  Medical-Legal  Mal- 
practice Panel.  In  addition  to  dedicat- 
ing his  time  as  a  test  grader  for  New 
Mexico's  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 
Bobby  has  taught  business  law  for  18 
years  at  the  Eastern  New  Mexico  Uni- 
versity Roswell  campus. 

Bobby  is  a  noted  commimity  and 
civil  leader.  He  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  local  YMCA.  manages 
and  coaches  the  town's  Little  League, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Roswell 
High  School  Booster  Club.  He  is  the 
charter  memlier  of  the  Ix)ard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Valley  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  RosweU,  and  was  its  past  chairman 
of  the  lx>ard.  Bobby  also  served  for  9 
years  as  judge  adv(x»te  in  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard. 

These  activities  serve  as  a  small  ex- 
ample of  Bobby's  dedication  and  com- 
mitment in  his  work  and  personal  life. 
I  feel  he  is  well-qualified  and  familiar 
with  New  Mexico's  legal  environment 
to  meet  the  demands  and  challenges 
of  a  Federal  district  court  judge. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  WAIVERS  OF 
CERTAIN  TRADE  PROVISIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT—PM  52 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  26,  1983.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  3, 1983.  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  re- 
quired by  subsection  402(dK5)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  a  further  12- 
month  extension  of  the  authority  to 
waive  sulisection  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
402  of  the  Act.  These  documents  con- 
stitute my  decision  to  continue  in 
effect  this  waiver  authority  for  a  fur- 
ther 12-month  period. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  documents 
my  determination  that  further  exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  authority  will  sut>- 
stantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
section  402.  I  also  include  my  determi- 
nation that  continuation  of  the  waiv- 
ers applicable  to  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  S(x:ialist  Republic  of 
Romania  will  sulistantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402.  The  at- 
tached documents  also  include  my  rea- 
sons for  extension  of  the  waiver  au- 
thority: and  for  my  determination 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  S(x;ialist  Republic  of 
Romania  will  sulistantialiy  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Wkfte  House.  June  3, 1983. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  639.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  on  rebuilding  its 
economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  973.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determlnation  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  Acts. 
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The  menage  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

H.  Res.  177.  A  reaolution  diaapprovins  the 
proiMMed  deferral  of  funds  for  energy  con- 
servation. Department  of  Energy  (deferral 
numbered  1X3-74): 

H.  Res.  178.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  funds  for  fossU  energy 
research  and  development  (deferral  num- 
bered DIS-«3):  and 

H.  Res.  181.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
profXMed  deferral  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion of  territories.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or (deferral  D83-55). 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rences of  the  Senate: 

HJL  1748.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission: 

HJl.  2198.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  the  National  His- 
toric PublicaUons  and  Records  Commission 
for  five  years: 

HJl.  2293.  An  act  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Inderal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  2592.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJt  3133.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corijorations. 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  3135.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
895. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Donald  I.  Hovde.  of  Wisconsin,  to  tie  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30, 1985. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1748.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission:  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  2196.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  the  National  His- 
toric Publications  and  Records  Commisssion 
for  five  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

H.R.  3133.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  3135.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OP  COB^MITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICl.  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 
S.   Res.    146.   Resolution   waiving  section 

402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  tmanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 

S.  1405.  A  bill  to  assure  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  citizens  fcnd  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  thereof:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

S.  1406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  a  pipe  organ  for  the  Crystal  Cathe- 
dral of  Garden  Grove.  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  1407.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  of 
used  automobiles  from  fraudulent  practices 
associated  with  automobile  odometer  modi- 
fications, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  1408.  A  bill  to  cover  deficiencies  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  to  protect 
natural  gas  consumers  from  price  increases 
because  of  current  distortions  In  the  regu- 
lated market  for  natural  gas,  to  provide  for 
a  free  market  for  natural  gas.  to  permit  nat- 
ural gas  contracts  to  reflect  the  change 
from  a  regulated  to  a  free  market,  to  elimi- 
nate incremenUl  pricing  requirements  for 
natural  gas.  to  eliminate  certain  fuel  use  re- 
strictions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  regarding  the  public  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain manifest  information:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Town,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Hoixmcs,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
DnrroN): 

S.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  holdings  in  in- 
dependent local  newspapers  from  taxes  on 
excess  business  holdings  of  private  founda- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bertsem  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tower)): 

S.  1411.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
property  held  in  foreign-trade  zones  shall  be 
exempt  from  State  and  local  ad  valorem 
taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  international  finan- 
cial system:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
continuing  possibility  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  withholding  from  interest  and  dividends 
will  be  repcn&led  is  creating,  for  all  payors, 
an  undue  hardship  within  the  meaning  of 
section  308(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  should  exereise  his 
authority  under  such  section  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  such  provisions  until  De- 
cember 31,  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
8.  1405.  A  bill  to  assure  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  citizens  and  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  thereof:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  HKtrTRALITT  ACT  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  that  will  assure 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  all 
American  citizens  by  requiring  a  policy 
of  political  neutrality  for  those 
501(c)— of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  amended— persons  who  re- 
ceive Pederal  funds.  This  legislation 
rests  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
constitutional  government  that  "tax- 
payer revenues  never  be  used  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  of  a  special  interest 
group  or  a  particular  political  faction." 

Por  a  s(M:iety  that  encourages  open 
debate  for  religious,  political,  and  ideo- 
logical causes,  misunderstanding  and 
ultimately  disharmony  will  result 
when  charitable  organizations  use  the 
disbursement  of  contracts,  grants,  and 
loans  to  interfere  with  the  neutral 
nonideological  administration  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  believe  Government  must 
assure  that  the  execution  of  Pederal 
programs  take  place  without  bias  or 
favoritism  for  or  against  any  group  or 
political  faction. 

I  must  point  out  that  any  legislation 
that  would  assure  neutrality  for  feder- 
ally funded  section  501(c)  organiza- 
tions recognize  the  importance  of  lib- 
erty—liberty to  engage  in  free  speech, 
religious  speech,  controversial  political 
speech.  But  these  liberties  tiave  never 
meant  to  confer  the  right  to  a  Pederal 
entitlement  to  those  receiving  taxpay- 
er's dollars. 

Recently,  on  May  23,  1983,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  Regan  against 
Taxation  with  Representation  of 
Washington,  that  Congress  does  not 


violate  the  Urst  amendment  rights  by 
declining  to  subsidize  those  rights.  For 
example: 

Consreas  coald  *  *  *  grant  funds  to  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  oombattlns  teenase 
drug  abuse,  but  condition  the  grant  by  pro- 
viding that  none  of  the  money  received 
from  Congress  should  be  uaed  to  lobby  «Ute 
legislatures. 

My  legislation  and  the  Court  deci- 
sion recognize  that  it  is  rational  to 
condition  Pederal  funds  on  a  policy  of 
neutrality.  1  would  like  to  provide  a 
siunmary  of  this  important  legislation 
for  my  colleggues. 

Mr.  Presl<|ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  summary  and 
copy  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Rbookd 
following  my  comments. 

There  belag  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

SmOIART  OP  ^OPOSKD  Vwowui.  NsnTaAUTT 
Act  To  Assure  the  Post  Amdidiixiit 
Rights  of  All  Citizziis  ahb  To  PROvnw 
Criminal  Pshalties  for  Violatioh  There- 
of 

A.  THE  proposal  (K>ES  OMLT  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF 

thzprorlem 

The  proposal  applies  only  to  "recipient  or- 
ganizations" (organizations  which  are 
exempt  from  taxation  punuant  to  Section 
SOKc)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
which  receive  govenunent  funds).  Recipient 
organizations  are  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  any  poUtical  advocacy  not  specifically  ex- 
empted by  the  proponl.  Exemptions  for 
limited  politioal  advocacy  appear  where  par- 
ticular activitsr  is  required  or  approved  by 
law  or  directed  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  organization. 

Activities  constituting  poUtical  advocacy 
are  well  defined  as  are  the  particular  ex- 
emptions. A  recipient  organization  can 
therefore  certify  with  certainty  as  to  its 
non-involvement  in  political  advocacy.  Simi- 
larly, an  organization  choosing  to  engage  in 
the  specified'  activities  will  clearly  under- 
stand its  disqiialification  from  federal  fund- 
ing. 

The  private,  uncompensated  poUtical  ac- 
tivities of  the  officers  and  employees  of  a  re- 
cipient organization  wlU  not  be  affected  by 
the  proposal.  So  long  as  there  is  no  compul- 
sion or  inducement  to  engage  in  any  par- 
ticular activity  by  the  organization  or  by  an 
affUlate  and  the  activity  represents  only  the 
private  interests  of  the  individual  employee 
or  officer  (using  his  own  funds  on  his  own 
time),  there  will  be  no  violation  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  avoid  the  pub- 
lic's apprehension  that  through  the  use  of 
Federal  contracU  or  grants,  and  with  re- 
spect to  sides  of  pubUc  issues,  the  govern- 
ment has  endorsed,  fostered,  or 
"prescribeldl  [as]  orthodox"  a  particular 
view  on  such  issues.  See  Wett  Va.  State  Bd. 
of  Ed.  V.  Bamette,  supra,  319  UJB.  at  845. 
The  definitional  use  of  organizations  enjoy- 
ing tax  exempt  status  under  Section  SOKc) 
is  entirely  compatible  with  tills  premise. 

First. 

"(Tlhere  is  no  indication  in  the  legislative 
history  of  these  sections  (of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code]  that  Congress  intended  to 
grant  any  tax-exempt  organisation  a  lobby- 
ing advantage  over  any  others.  In  fact,  the 
scant  legislative  history  that  exists  is  to  the 
contrary,  and  suggests  that  Congress  meant 
to  treat  the  lobbying  of  aU  i  SOKc)  organiza- 


tions equaUy."  Id.  at  732-733.  Second,  "Con- 
gnm  has  enormous  leeway  in  classifying  the 
recipients  of  its  benefits  and  funds.  .  . ."  Id. 
at  740. 

FinaUy,  it  has  been  acknowledged  In  the 
tax-exemption  area  that.  "Congressional  in- 
terest in  prevention  of  the  use  of  tax  funds 
to  support  lobbying  is  compeUlng.  Attempts 
to  influence  legislation  are  not  the  same  as 
edud^ional.  ctuultable,  reUgious,  or  scientif- 
ic activities  and  they  involve  well-recognized 
dangers  to  representative  Government  pro- 
cedures." HoMweU  V.  United  States,  supra. 
500  F.2d  at  IISO. 

R.  THE  PROPOSAL  IS  SELP-ENFORCIRG 

Requiring  recipient  organizations  to  certi- 
fy, under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  they  are 
not  engaged  in  poUtical  advocacy,  places  the 
burden  on  these  organizations  to  abide  by 
the  law  without  the  necessity  of  costly  or 
extensive  enforcement  mechanisms.  Rather 
than  place  the  government  in  the  position 
of  scrutlntadng  every  act  and  expenditure  of 
a  recipient  organization  to  determine  the 
amount  of  pubUc  funds  expended  on  or  at- 
tributable to  poUtical  advocacy,  the  onus  of 
primary  enforcement  is  placed  upon  the  or- 
ganisation. A  recipient  organization  will 
only  encounter  governmental  interference 
in  Its  internal  affairs  if  it  is  caught  in  an  act 
of  poUtical  advocacy  or  if  an  audit  deter- 
mines the  organization  has  deUberately  vio- 
lated the  law.  Hence,  the  proposal  is  the 
method  for  controUing  improper  use  of  gov- 
ernment funds  which  least  intrudes  upon 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  a  recipient 
organization. 

C.  THE  PROPOSAL'S  DISCLOSURE  REQUIRE1IEI(TS 
WILL  HAVE  A  SALUTARY  EFFECT 

The  requirement  that  recipient  organiza- 
tions and  prospective  recipient  organiza- 
tions provide  information  on  themselves 
and  their  activities  prior  to  any  consider- 
ation of  their  funding  and  make  annual  dis- 
closures thereafter  enhances  the  public  con- 
fidence that  government  funds  are  not 
being  used  for  subsidization  of  private  poUt- 
ical views.  The  award  of  government  grants 
and  contracts  and  the  use  of  funds  received 
therefrom  aU  too  often  receive  little  public 
scrutiny.  Organizations  which  have  been  re- 
ceiving government  funds  and  using  them 
for  poUtical  advocacy,  as  well  as  some  public 
officials  who  award  these  funds,  prefer  it 
this  way.  Were  the  use  of  government  funds 
by  some  of  these  groups  to  become  general- 
ly known,  the  public  would  be  outraged. 

The  evils  this  proposal  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent can  only  occur  in  the  dark.  Hence,  the 
shaft  of  sunshine  the  proposal  wUl  place  on 
the  grant  and  contract  process  will,  in  and 
of  itself,  be  curative. 

S.  1405 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Asserr^led,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederal  Neutrality 
Act  of  1983. " 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Government  funds  are  being  used  to  fi- 
nance and  otherwise  to  subsidize  private  po- 
Utical advocacy. 

(3)  The  expenditure  of  government  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  exceeds  the 
JuriscUction  of  the  federal  government  by 
not  providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  expenditure  of  government  funds 
for  private  poUtical  advocacy  exceeds  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  by 
preferring   those   political   and   ideological 


views,  and  the  organized  expresrion  of  such 
views,  of  the  recipients  of  government  funds 
over  the  views  of  others  who  do  not  receive' 
government  funds. 

(4)  The  expenditure  of  government  funds 
in  furtherance  of  such  private  political  ad- 
vocacy exceeds  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  feder- 
al government  by  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedcmi  of  the  press  that  are  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  people. 

(5)  The  expenditure  of  government  funds 
for  private  poUtical  advocacy  exceeds  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  by 
abridlng  the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  the  government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

(6)  The  expenditure  of  government  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  by  groups 
having  a  tax  exempt  status  is,  in  effect,  a 
double  pubUc  benefit  for  the  advocacy  of 
these  groups. 

(7)  The  expenditure  of  government  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  is  often 
beyond  or  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress when  it  appropriates  funds  for  specific 
programs. 

(8)  The  unauthorized  use  of  government, 
funds  for  private  political  advocacy  threat- 
ens the  very  fabric  of  the  poUtical  process. 

PROHISmONS 

Sec.  3.  (aKl)  No  government  funds  may  be 
disbursed  to  any  recipient  organization 
which  engages  in  poUtical  advocacy  or 
which  is  an  affiliate  of  any  organization 
which  engages  in  political  advocacy: 

(2)  No  government  funds  received  from 
the  United  States  or  from  one  of  its  instru- 
mentaUties  or  agents,  may  be  used  for  poUt- 
ical advocacy: 

(3)  Any  recipient  organization  which  uses 
government  funds  to  engage  in  poUtical  ad- 
vocacy must  reimburse  the  federal  treasury 
the  total  amount  of  government  funds  re- 
ceived for  any  program(s),  grant(s). 
contract(s)  or  other  source  of  government 
funcls  from  which  the  funds  used  for  poUti- 
cal advocacy  were  obtained: 

DEFINITIONS 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  "Recipient  organization"  as  used 
herein  includes  any  entity  or  person  em- 
ployed by  such  entity  which  receives  gov- 
ernment funds  and  is  exempt  from  taxation 
pursuant  to  Section  501(0  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

(2)  "Government  funds"  as  used  herein  in- 
cludes aU  money  and/or  in  kind  support, 
direct  or  indirect,  provided  to  a  recipient  or- 
ganization whether  by  grant,  loan  contract, 
cooperative  agreement  or  any  other  similu' 
means,  funded  by  or  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  "Political  advocacy"  as  used  herein  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  Attempting  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  any  Pederal,  State,  or  local  election,  ref- 
erendum, initiative,  or  similar  procedure, 
through  contributions,  endorsements,  pub- 
licity, or  simUar  activity: 

(B)  Establishing,  administering,  contribut- 
ing to,  or  paying  the  expenses  of  a  political 
action  committee,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly: 

(C)  Attempting  to  affect  the  opinions  of 
the  general  public,  or  any  segment  thereof, 
with  respect  to  governmental  decisions; 

(D)  Attempting  to  influence  governmental 
decisions  through  communication  with  any 
member  or  employee  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  with  any  government  official  or  employee 
who  may  participate  in  the  decision-making 
process: 
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<B)  Putldpatinc  in  or  eontribuUnc  to  the 
rrpfiMW  of  Judicial  or  admlniatrmtlve  litiga- 
tion other  than  Ilticatlon  in  which  the  orga- 
nintlon  is  a  party,  with  standing  to  sue,  to 
intervene  as  a  party,  or  to  defend  on  its  own 
behalf: 

(F)  Dues  paying  or  contributing  money, 
servloes.  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  to  an 
wganlBtion  that  engages  in  political  advo- 
cacy; 

(0)  Conducting  or  supporting  training 
imifrains  which  encourage  or  provide  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  poUtical  advocacy,  boy- 
cotts, i^dietlng.  strikes  or  demonstrations: 

(H)  Networking  or  the  organization  of.  or 
assistance  in  the  organization  of  any  organi- 
sation, association,  coalition,  alliance,  feder- 
ation, confederation  or  similar  entity  a  pur- 
pose 4>f  which  will  be  to  engage  in  political 
advocacy: 

(1)  Publication  of  any  analysis,  study,  re- 
search, memorandum  or  statement  of  policy 
which  is  prepared  or  published  with  the 
intent  or  design  of  hav^lng  an  influence  upon 
the  outcome  of  any  Federal.  SUte  or  local 
election,  referendum,  initiative,  or  similar 
procedure,  or  any  government  decisirns: 

(J)  Presenting  of  any  program,  addressed 
to  the  public,  any  portion  of  which  is  in- 
tended, calculated  or  designed  to  influence 
any  governmental  decisions:  or 

(K)  The  conduct  of  any  of  the  above-enu- 
merated actions  constituting  political  advo- 
cacy by  or  through  one  or  more  affiliates. 

(4)  "PoUtlcal  advocacy"  as  used  herein 
does  not  include— 

(A)  Providing  technical  advice  or  assist- 
ance to  a  governmental  body  or  to  a  com- 
mittee or  other  subdivision  thereof  in  re- 
sponse to  a  written  request  by  such  body  or 
subdivision: 

<B)  Appearances  before,  or  communica- 
tion to.  any  legislative  body  with  respect  to 
a  possible  decision  of  such  body  which 
would  affect  the  existence  of  the  organiza- 
tion its  powers  and  duties,  tax-exempt 
status,  or  the  deduction  of  contributions  to 
the  organisation: 

(C)  Communications  between  the  organi- 
zation and  its  bona  fide  members  with  re- 
spect to  pending  or  proposed  legislation 
which  would  affect  the  existence  of  the  or- 
ganization, its  powers  and  duties,  tax- 
exempt  status,  or  the  tax  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to  the  organization: 

<D)  Participating  in  litigation  on  behalf  of 
individuals,  if  the  recipient  organization  has 
received  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  grant, 
contract,  or  other  agreement  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  so: 

<E)  Applying  for  or  making  a  bid  in  con- 
nection with  a  grant,  contract,  unsolicited 
proposal,  or  other  agreement,  or  providing 
information  in  connection  with  such  appli- 
cation at  the  request  of  the  government 
agency  awarding  the  grant,  contract,  or 
other  agreement: 

(F)  Participating  in  a  particular  activity 
which  is  specifically  directed  and/or  sanc- 
tioned by  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  where  the 
activity  is  a  purpose  of  the  recipient  organi- 
ntion's  grant  or  contract:  or 

(O)  Participating  in  a  particular  activity 
which  constitutes  only  collective  bargaining 
as  to  wages,  hours,  benefits  or  working  con- 
ditions by  an  organized  labor  or  trade  union, 
as  defined  in  »  U&C.  f  152(5).  on  behalf  of 
employeet  of  any  Federal,  State  or  local 
government  which  the  labor  or  trade  union 
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<S)  "Networking"  includes  activities  In- 
tended to  acgrecate  resources  and  further 
onanlatiaoal  cooperation  in  the  context  of 
political  advocacy. 


(6)  "Publication"  means  the  preparation, 
production,  and  distribution  of  writings, 
films,  radio,  television,  and  telephone  com- 
munications, books,  pamphlets.  Journals, 
newsletters,  newspapers,  articles,  public  ap- 
pearances, press  interviews,  and  other  com- 
munications related  to  political  advocacy. 

(7)  "Dues  paying"  includes  direct  and  indi- 
rect cash  and  in  kind  support  or  endorse- 
ment tendered  to  organizations  or  individ- 
uals. No  recipient  of  Federal  dollars  may 
launder  funds  or  contribute  them  to  any  or- 
ganization or  individual  which  could  not 
certify  as  to  its  own  lack  of  political  advoca- 
cy and  promise  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
advocacy.  Recipients  of  Federal  funds  from 
any  Intermediary  are  subject  to  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

(8)  "Litigation"  includes  all  actions  at  law 
or  equity  before  any  Federal.  State  of  local 
court  or  administrative  tribunal  and  further 
includes  class  action  suits  or  amicus  curiae 
briefs. 

(9)  "Affiliate"  includes  another  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  organizations  where— 

(A)  The  governing  instrument  of  either 
organization  requires  it  to  be  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  other  organization  on  mat- 
ters of  political  advocacy:  or 

(B)  The  governing  board  of  either  organi- 
zation includes  persons  who: 

(i)  are  specifically  designated  representa- 
tives of  the  other  organization  or  are  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board,  officers  or  paid 
executive  staff  members  of  such  other  orga- 
nization, and 

<ii)  by  aggregating  their  votes,  have  suffi- 
cient voting  power  to  cause  or  prevent 
action  on  matters  of  political  advocacy  by 
either  organization. 

An  organization  may  qualify  as  an  affiliate 
whether  or  not  it  is  exempt  from  taxation 
pursuant  to  Section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  so  long  as  conditions  enu- 
merated in  subparts  (A)  or  (B).  above,  art- 
present. 

(10)  "Government  decisions"'  as  used 
herein  includes— 

(A)  The  introduction,  passage,  amend- 
ment, defeat,  signing,  or  veto  of  legislation, 
appropriations,  resolutions,  legislative  con- 
firmation of  appointees,  or  constituti'  nal 
amendments  at  the  Federal.  State,  or  '  >cal 
level: 

(B)  Any  rulemakings,  guidelines,  policy 
statements  or  other  administrative  decisions 
of  general  applicability  and  future  effect: 

(C)  Any  licensing,  grant,  ratemaking. 
formal  or  informal  adjudication,  other  than 
actions  or  decisions  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  recipient  organization's  spe- 
cific grant,  contract  or  agreement  involved: 
or 

<D)  The  decision  making  process  of  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  court. 

SUNSHINK 

Sic.  4.  Within  One  Hundred  Eighty  (180) 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  all  de- 
partments, agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  disbursing  government 
funds  to  recipient  organizations,  shall  adopt 
regulations  which  require  the  recipient  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  disburse  govern- 
ment fundi,  to  disclose  to  the  dlsburser  of 
the  funds,  on  an  annual  basis  during  receipt 
or  use  of  federal  funds: 

(1)  The  articles  of  incorporation  and  by- 
laws of  the  recipient  organization: 

(3)  A  list  of  all  other  government  agencies 
(whether  federal,  state  or  local)  from  which 
the  recipient  organisation  is  currently  re- 
ceiving funds,  a  description  of  the  funding 
level  and  the  purpose  of  the  funding: 


(3)  A  Ust  of  aU  other  government  acenciea 
(whether  federal.  sUte  or  local)  before 
which  the  organization  currently  has  appli- 
cations for  funding  pending,  including  a 
sUtement  of  the  amount  of  funds  requested 
ahd  the  purpose  of  the  fundinr. 

(4)  A  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  to- 
gether with  the  resumes  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  operating  officers  of  the  recipi- 
ent organization; 

(5)  A  list  of  the  names,  addresses  and 
types  of  business  conducted  by  any  other  or- 
ganizations or  entities  upon  whose  board  of 
directors  any  of  the  directors  or  operating 
officers  of  the  recipient  organization  also 
serve; 

(6)  A  copy  of  all  publications,  newsletters, 
periodicals,  pamphlets.  Journals  or  mem- 
bers' reports  issued  by  the  recipient  organi- 
zation during  the  preceding  twelve  (12) 
month  period: 

(7)  A  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  registered  lobbyists  employed  by  the  re- 
cipient organization  or  by  an  affiliate  or 
who  are  retained  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  or  organization  to  represent  the  re- 
cipient organization  with  regard  to  any  gov- 
ernmental decisions;  and 

(8)  Any  other  information  which  the  dis- 
bursing agency  determines  to  be  relevant 
toward  effectuation  of  the  punxtses  of  this 
Act. 

Auorrs 

Skc.  5.  (1)  All  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  shall 
assume  the  annual  performance  of  an  audit 
of  any  recipient  organizations  to  which  they 
have  disbursed  funds  in  order  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  this  Act. 

(2)  Recipient  organizations  shall  make 
available  to  authorized  government  officials 
all  books,  records  and  other  documents  nec- 
essary to  determine  compliance  with  this 
Act.  Refusal  by  a  recipient  organization  to 
make  said  books,  records  or  other  docu- 
ments available  shall  result  in  cessation  of 
further  government  funds  to  that  recipient 
organization. 

Sec.  6.  (1)  Certification,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  by  recipient  organizations,  with  re- 
spect to  noninvolvement  in  political  advoca- 
cy, and  disclosure,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
by  recipient  organizations,  are  required 
prior  to  receipt,  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
contract,  grant  or  loan,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  government  funds.  Any  intentional 
misrepresentation  with  respect  to  the  certi- 
fication or  disclosure  requirements  shall 
constitute  a  felony,  punishable  by  a  fine  up 
to  $10,000  per  offense,  and/or  a  prison  term 
not  to  exceed  two  years  per  offense. 

(2)  All  government  officials,  or  their 
agents  responsible  for  disbursing  govern- 
ment funds  by  grant,  contract,  loan,  cooper- 
ative agreement,  or  any  similar  means,  shall 
establish,  prior  to  their  consideration  of  any 
prospective  recipient  organization  for  fund- 
ing, that  the  prospective  recipient  organiza- 
tion does  not  presently,  and  will  not  in  the 
future,  engage  in  political  advocacy.  Any 
agency  or  instrumentality  responsible  for 
the  disbursement  of  government  funds 
shall- 

(A)  require  that  every  recipient  organiza- 
tion certify,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  to 
such  agency  or  Instrumentidlty,  at  the  time 
of  its  application  for  government  funtte. 
that  such  recipient  organization  is  not  en- 
gaged in  political  advocacy  and  will  not 
engage  in  political  advocacy; 

(B)  require  that  every  recipient  organiza- 
tion disclose,  under  penalty  of  iwrjury.  to 
such  agency  or  instrumentality,  at  the  time 


of  ita  application  for  government  funds  and 
annually  thoreafter,  the  Infotmation  re- 
quired by  Section  4  of  this  Act; 

(C)  require  that  every  renewal  or  exten- 
sion of  goveitmtent  ftmds  to  any  recipient 
organization  contain  certifiwions  and  dis- 
closures set  forth  in  subsections  (A)  and  (B) 
of  this  section: 

(D)  require  that  the  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  of  such  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty establish  procedures  neceanry  to  guaran- 
tee that  no  recipient  organisation  is  en- 
gaged in  or  will  engage  in  political  advocacy: 

(E)  require  that  every  recipient  individual 
certify  under  penalty  of  perjury,  to  such 
agency  or  instrumentality  that  such  person 
has  not  been  previously  disbarred  from  the 
receipt  of  Federal  fluids  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(3>(A)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes.  or  of  any 
agency  or  other  instrumentality  thereof,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  any  corporation 
chartered  by  the  United  States,  or  of  any  re- 
cipient organization  who  is  found  after  trial 
in  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  District 
Court  to  hanre  intentionally  violated  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(B)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  any  agency  or  other 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  corporation  chartered  by  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  recipient  organiza- 
tion who  negligently  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  such  a  finding  after 
trial  in  the  appropriate  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  be  subject  to  discharge  and  for- 
feiture of  office  or  such  other  penalty  as 
the  court  shall  prescribe. 

(C)  The  united  States  or  any  private  citi- 
zen thereof  ^all  have  a  civil  cause  of  action 
against  any  person  or  recipient  organization 
for  violations  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  A 
private  citizen  may  only  commence  an 
action  in  the  event  there  is  not  already  an 
action  pending  by  the  United  States,  ajainst 
a  person  or  recipient  organization  for  al- 
leged violations  of  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
on  the  date  the  private  cltlzeD  files  his 
action.  Any  such  action  shall  be  filed  in  an 
appropriate  United  States  District  Court.  A 
prevailing  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover— 

(a)  the  amount  of  government  funds  ex- 
pended for  political  advocacy,  but  in  no 
event  less  thgn  (10.000; 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  judgment  entered  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any  instru- 
mentality thereof,  three  times  the  amount 
of  govemmett  funds  expended  for  poUtical 
advocacy: 

(c)  such  equitable  relief  as  the  court  shall 
deem  appropriate; 

(d)  an  order  disbarring  any  recipient  orga- 
nization found  in  violation  of  this  Act  from 
receiving  any  government  ftmds: 

(e)  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of 
investigation  and  litigation  actually  in- 
curred; and 

(f )  punitive  damages, 

(4)  Prosecution  for  violation  of  this  Act 
will  extend  to  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  officers  and  employees  of 
recipient  organizations. 

(5)  Any  vioUition  of  this  statute  shall  be 
the  basis  for  total  disbarment  of  Federal 
l>eneflts  froit  any  source  or  agreement 
whatsoever.   " 

RIGHT  ID  RXPEAL.  ALTKB.  OR  AMIHD 

Sbc.  7.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 


KrrBCnVBDATS 

Sic.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

SEVERABIUTT 

Sbc.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person,  organiza- 
tion or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
provision  to  other  persons,  organizations  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
8.  1407.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers 
of  used  automobiles  from  fraudulent 
practices  associated  with  automobile 
odometer  modifications,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

ADTOHOBILE  ODOItrrER  IfODIPICATIONS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  protect  pur- 
chasers of  used  automobiles  from 
fraudulent  practices  associated  with 
automobile  odometer  modifications. 

This  is  a  consumer  protection  bill  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  growing  problem  of  (xlometer 
fraud  must  be  addressed  in  order  to 
save  consumers  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

Officials  in  the 'State  of  Nebrasica  in- 
dicate that  odometer  fraud  costs  Ne- 
braskans  alone  $5  to  $10  million  annu- 
ally. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  H.R.  1320,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Dingell  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Its  pro- 
visions are  designed  to  create  a  re(x>rd 
from  which  odometer  tampering  can 
be  traced  and  the  violators  prosecuted. 

Some  might  say  that  this  is  an  area 
which  is  best  left  to  control  by  State 
governments.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
aireas  where  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  involved,  but  odometer 
fraud  is  clearly  a  problem  of  national 
scope  dealing  with  interstate  com- 
merce, which  is  clearly  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility under  our  Constitution. 

Moreover,  many  State  governments 
and  associations  have  already  been 
active  in  passing  legislation  dealing 
with  odometer  fraud.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  identifying  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area  and  toting  action  to 
protect  consumers.  Nebraska  hosted 
an  eight-State  Midwest  regional  odom- 
eter fraud  conference  on  May  4  and  5 
in  Omaha.  The  Nebraska  attorney 
general  has  established  an  11-member 
task  force  on  odometer  fraud,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Nebraska  New  Car 
and  Truck  Dealers  Ass(x;iation.  The 
Nebraska  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
which  prohibits  title  laundering  and 
tampering,  and  has  increased  the  cost 
of  auto  titles  to  provide  the  State  jus- 
tice department  f  imds  to  check  odome- 
ter fraud 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  cite  a  newspaper  article  entitled 
"State  Joins  Odometer  Crackdown."  I 


ask  unanimous  <x>nsent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  included  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkx>iio. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  (Lincoln.  Nebr.)  Sunday  Journal 

and  Star.  May  19. 1983] 

State  Joins  Odometer  Crackdowh 

(By  Mike  Mulvey) 

Nebraska  has  Joined  forces  with  other 
Midwest  states  and  the  federal  government 
in  a  crackdown  on  odometer  fraud,  which 
costs  consumers  in  this  state  an  estimated 
$5  million  to  $10  million  annually. 

Represenatatives  of  Nebraska,  seven  other 
states  and  six  federal  agencies  recently 
formed  a  task  force  to  coordinate  efforts 
against  odometer  rip  offs.  which  may 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  in  losses  na- 
tionwide each  year,  officials  say. 

State  and  federal  officials  met  in  Omaha 
about  two  weelu  ago  and  formed  the  Mid- 
west Regional  Task  Force  on  Odometer  Al- 
terations. The  group  will  make  prosecution 
of  odometer  cases  easier,  said  Nebraska  At- 
torney General  Paul  Douglas. 

He  said  he  recently  realized  that  odometer 
alterations  are  more  widespread  than  he 
had  thought.  Federal  studies  indicate  that 
odometer  fraud  may  cost  customers  $2  bil- 
lion annually  on  leased  vehicles  alone, 
Douglas  said. 

The  attorney  general  also  has  appointed 
an  11-member  task  force  to  study  the  prob- 
lem at  the  state  level.  That  group  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  June  15,  said  Ruth  Anne 
Gaiter,  assistant  attorney  general  and  head 
of  the  task  force. 

title  bill 

Assisting  in  the  crackdown  is  this  week's 
passage  of  LB234.  The  measure  would  in- 
crease vehicle  title  fees,  providing  25  cents 
on  each  title  for  the  attorney  general  to 
prosecute  odometer  fraud  and  50  cents  to 
train  investigators  in  vehicle  inspection. 
Gaiter  said. 

The  bill  also  would  tighten  regulations 
governing  the  changing  of  out-of-state 
titles,  which  commonly  are  used  in  odome- 
ter schemes,  she  said. 

"We  now  have  a  good  handle  on  where  it's 
being  done,  by  whom  it's  being  done  and 
how  it's  being  done."  said  Douglas,  who 
added  that  he  would  like  to  go  after  five  or 
six  organizations  apparently  making  big 
money  in  the  altering  racket. 

The  customer  loses  when  buying  a  vehicle 
that,  for  example,  shows  40.000  miles  on  the 
odometer  when  in  fact  the  car  has  been 
driven  80.000  miles.  At  the  lower  mileage 
figure,  the  person  pays  more  for  the  used 
car.  falsely  believing  that  it  has  many  good 
miles  left  in  it. 

Ken  Schliesman.  an  investigator  with  the 
Nebraska  Motor  Vehicle  Industry  Licensing 
Board,  which  licenses  and  regulates  all  new 
and  used  car  dealers  in  the  state,  said  the 
state  can't  stop  any  odometer  alterations, 
particularly  those  done  by  private  individ- 
uals. But  increased  enforcement  should 
handle  operations  accounting  for  most  of 
the  ripof fs.  he  said. 

BIG  BUSINESS 

The  number  of  odometers  tampered  with 
probably  has  risen  in  recent  years  along 
with  an  increase  in  used  car  business. 
Schliesman  said.  "With  the  economy  being 
the  way  it  is,  people  aren't  spending  $10,000 
on  a  new  car.  They  would  much  rather  buy 
a  late-model  low-mileage  used  car." 
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John  Sullivan,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Nebraskm  New  Car  De&lera  Aaaodation. 
said  he  is  encouraced  that  more  stress  is 
beinc  placed  on  odometer  fraud  Investiga- 
tions and  proaecuUons. 

"This  Is  bic  business,  and  the  people  doing 
it  are  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank."  he 
said.  "We  are  talking  about  something  in 
our  industry  that  is  technically  and  morally 
wrong.  It  is  harming  all  legitimate  dealer- 
ships." 

Schllesman  offered  the  following  tips  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  getting  ripped  off  by 
odometer  tampering  when  buying  a  used 
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Buy  from  a  licensed  dealer  who  is  subject 
to  bonding  and  state  regulation.  Ask  the 
dealer  for  the  name  of  the  former  owner, 
with  whom  you  can  check  to  see  that  the 
mileage  hasn't  been  altered.  Dealers  in  Ne- 
braksa  aren't  required  to  provide  the  name, 
but  many  will  do  so  on  request. 

When  buying  from  a  private  individual,  be 
sure  of  his  reputation.  Many  people  sell  cars 
as  private  individuals  when  in  fact,  they  are 
part  of  an  organization  selling  a  large 
volume  of  cars  with  altered  odometers. 

Check  the  car's  general  wear  and  tear.  It 
may  appear  to  have  gone  through  more  use 
than  the  odometer  indicates. 

After  the  purchase,  check  the  title  to  be 
sure  the  odometer  figure  recorded  on  it 
checks  with  the  one  on  the  car.  and  be  sure 
the  title  hasn't  been  tampered  with. 

By  Mr.  MELCUER: 
S.  1408.  A  bill  to  cover  deficiencies  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  to 
protect  natural  gas  consumers  from 
price  increases  because  of  current  dis- 
tortions in  the  regulated  market  for 
natural  gas,  to  provide  for  a  free 
market  for  natural  gas.  to  permit  nat- 
\xnl  gas  contracts  to  reflect  the 
change  from  a  regulated  to  a  free 
market,  to  eliminate  Incremental  pric- 
ing requirements  for  natural  gas,  to 
eliminate  certain  fuel  use  restrictions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

GAS  aXFOKM  ACT  OF  1«S3 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983."  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978. 

It  is  an  effort  to  cover  the  insuffi- 
ciencies in  the  present  law  concerning 
natural  gas.  to  find  a  method  of  giving 
consumers  assurance  that  natural  gas 
prices  for  them  will  not  be  increased  in 
the  near  future,  assurance  that  we  can 
have  quality  revision  of  the  present 
law  in  order  to  permit  a  better  pricing 
mechanism  for  consumers,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  producers  that  there 
will  be  a  market  for  any  new  gas  if  it  is 
found. 

My  bill  will  provide  for  a  4-year  tran- 
sitional period  during  which  the  price 
control  provisions  of  the  NGPA  will  be 
gradually  eliminated.  During  this 
period,  natural  gas  prices  under  first- 
sale  contracts  which  are  below  the 
"gas  cap"  will  "phase  up"  to  a  gas  cap 
price  in  48  monthly  increments.  Natu- 
ral gas  prices  under  first-sale  contracts 
which  are  above  the  gas  cap  price  will 


"phase  down"  to  the  gas  cap  price  in 
30  monthly  increments.  The  phase- 
down  provisions  will  apply  to  domestic 
as  well  as  imported  supplies  of  natural 
gas.  All  price  controls  will  end  on  the 
49th  month  following  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  gas  cap  price  will  be  computed 
and  published  monthly  by  FERC 
based  on  the  wholesale  price  for  low 
sulf lu-  No.  6  residual  fuel  oil  less  trans- 
portation costs.  The  computation  of 
the  gas  cap  price  will  be  accomplished 
through  daU  currently  available  from 
the  Energy  Information  Agency. 

No  seller  of  natural  gas  will  be  enti- 
tled to  phase  up  gas  prices  until  it  has 
reduced  take  or  pay  obligations  in  all 
of  its  contracts  to  a  level  which  is  not 
more  than  70  percent  of  deliverability. 
The  bill  will  also  require  each  inter- 
state pipeline  to  purchase  at  the  same 
percentage  rate  of  deliverabUity  under 
each  of  its  contracts.  Exceptions  are 
provided  for  casinghead  gas  and  wells 
subject  to  drainage  and  damage. 

This  is  designated  to  eliminate  the 
current  situation  where  low-priced 
contracts  with  limited  or  no  take  or 
pay  clauses  are  being  "shut  in"  in 
favor  of  high-priced  contracts  with 
high  take  or  pay  provisions. 

Natural  gas  sold  under  contracts  ef- 
fective after  the  date  of  enactment 
will  be  free  from  price  controls  except 
no  gas  may  be  sold  under  these  con- 
tracts at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  gas 
cap  price  until  the  31st  month  follow- 
ing date  of  enactment.  It  is  contem- 
plated buyers  and  sellers  of  natural 
gas  will  renegotiate  their  contracts 
during  the  transitional  period  to  pro- 
vide for  pricing  in  a  decontrolled  envi- 
ronment. If  buyers  and  sellers  are 
unable  to  reach  satisfactory  agree- 
ment, the  bill  will  permit  either  party 
to  market  out  on  the  49th  month  or 
the  31st  month  following  date  of  en- 
actment, depending  on  whether  the 
gas  was  below  or  above  the  gas  cap 
price,  respectively. 

Sales  of  natural  gas  which  become 
free  of  the  NGPA  maximum  lawful 
price  provisions  under  the  bill  will  si- 
multaneously become  free  from  the 
Natural  Gas  act  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  spe- 
cial explanation  of  the  gas  cap  that  is 
the  pricing  mechanism  in  the  pro- 
posed bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oas  Reform  Act  of 
1983". 
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TITLE  I— REMOVAL  OF  WELLHEAD 
PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  REPEAL  OF 
JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
FIRST  SALES 

REMOVAL  or  WELLHEAD  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Sec.  101.  Section  121  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  UJ5.C.  3331)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

-»W.  III.  IU,IIIIINA'n«)N  W  PKKK  t:»NTROIJ»  KM* 
(-KRTAIN  NATtlRAI.  <;AS  SAIJiS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— As  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A  shall  cease  to  apply 
to  the  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas  except  to 
the  extent  provided  for  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  111. 

"(b)  HioH-CosT  Natural  Gas.— Effective 
beginning  on  November  1,  1979,  the  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  A  respecting  the  maximum 
lawful  price  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  high- 
cost  natural  gas  which  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 107(c)(1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4). 

"(c)  Removal  op  Wellhead  Price  Con- 
trols ON  All  Natural  Gas.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  49th  month  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  respecting 
maximum  lawful  price  shall  cease  to  apply 
to  the  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas. ". 

REPEAL  OP  NATURAL  GAS  ACT  JURISDICTION 
OVER  FIRST  SALES  OP  COMMITTEO  OR  DEDICAT- 
ED NATURAL  GAS 

Sec.  102.  Section  601(aMl)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431(aMl)) 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph 
(F)  to  read  as  follows: 


"(F>  Gas  vtuwamMm  ntmauMi  to  sec- 
tion 111.— Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  198*  for  the 
purposes  of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act.  the  provkions  of  such  Act  and  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  such  Act 
shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  to  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  to 
which  the  miucimum  lawful  prices  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable: or 

"(ii)  to  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  Section  111.". 

STANDBY  PRICE  CONTROL  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  122.  123  and  507  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15 
U.S.C.  3332, 3|33  and  3417)  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Adt  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
sections  122,  123  and  507. 

TTTLE  II-TRANSmONAL  PRICE  AND 
CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

REVISION  OP  iklCES  FOR  CERTAIN  NATURAL  GAS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (IS  U.S.C.  3311-3333)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

StU:.  Ill  TiMNfl'nONAl.  PKKrii  nMIVWHINtL 

(a)  Gas  CAt>  Price.— The  Oas  Cap  Price 
for  each  month  shall  be  the  price  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  which  shall  be  computed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  based  upon  the 
wholesale  price  for  low  sulfur  No.  6  residual 
fuel  oil  (0.31  to  1  percent  by  weight)  for  the 
three  most  recent  months  for  which  data 
are  available  from  the  Energy  Information 
Agency  less  the  cost  of  transporting  natural 
gas  to  electric  plants.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing natural  gas  to  electric  plants  shall  be  de- 
termined by  subtracting  the  average  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas  for  the  three  most 
recent  months  for  which  data  are  available 
from  the  Energy  Information  Agency  from 
the  average  delivered  price  of  natural  gas  to 
electric  utilities  for  the  three  most  recent 
months  for  which  data  are  available  from 
the  Energy  Information  Agency. 

"(b)  Prices  at  or  Below  Gas  Cap  Price 
Under  Existing  Contracts.— With  respect 
to  the  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas  Reform 
Act  of  1983  is  being  sold  under  contracts  at 
prices  at  or  below  the  gas  cap  price,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas 
Reform  Act  of  1983  and  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  thereafter,  the  gas 
cap  price  shall  be  the  price  applicable  to 
quantities  of  natural  gas  determined  by 
multiplying  the  quantities  delivered  during 
such  month  for  each  price  category  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
number  of  months  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
48.  Quantities  of  gas  so  determined  shall  be 
referred  to  as  'released  gas."  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  sell  released  gas  at  a  price  above  or 
below  the  gas  cap  price.  Released  gas  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  maximum  lawful  pric- 
ing provisions  of  subtitle  A.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  no  natural  gas  may  qual- 
ify as  released  gas  under  this  section  until 
the  take  or  pay  obligation  applicable  to  gas 
delivered  by  seller  under  all  its  contracts 
with  its  buyers  does  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  deliverability  under  each  such  contract. 
When  such  take  or  pay  criteria  have  been 
met  the  foraiula  for  determining  released 
gas  shall  begin  at  one-forty-eighth  of  the 
quantities  delivered  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding month  and  increase  by  a  like  frac- 
tion for  each  month  thereafter.  Natural  gas 


which  has  not  qualified  as  released  gas  pur- 
suant to  this  sulKection  (b)  will  continue  to 
be  sold  at  the  applicable  maximum  lawful 
price  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  or,  if  there  is  no  maxi- 
mum lawful  price,  the  lower  of  the  contract 
price  or  the  gas  cap  price.  With  respect  to 
all  natural  gas  subject  to  this  subsection  (b), 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  49th 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Oas  Reform  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  any  portion  of  such  gas  which  has  not 
qualified  as  released  gas  shall  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978: 

"(2)  the  gas  cap  price  shall  cease  to  be  the 
mandatory  price  for  any  such  gas;  and 

"(3)  the  free  market  price  for  such  gas 
shall  be  as  agreed  between  seller  and  buyer. 

"(c)  Prices  Above  Gas  Cap  Prices  Under 
ExismfG  Contracts.— With  respect  to  any 
imported  natural  gas  (including  liquefied 
natural  gas)  or  with  respect  to  the  first  sale 
of  any  natural  gas  which  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983  is 
being  sold  under  contracts  at  prices  above 
the  gas  cap  price,  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment  and  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  thereafter,  the  gas  cap  price 
shall  be  the  price  applicable  to  quantities  of 
natural  gas  determined  by  multiplying  the 
quantities  delivered  during  each  month  for 
each  price  category  under  the  contract  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  months  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
30.  Quantities  so  determined  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "reduced  price  gas."  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  sell  reduced  price  gas  at  a  price 
in  excess  of  the  gas  cap  price.  Reduced  price 
gas  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  maximum 
lawful  pricing  provisions  of  subtitle  A:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  reduced  price  gas  may, 
subject  to  agreement  between  seller  and 
buyer,  be  sold  at  a  price  below  the  gas  cap 
price.  Natural  gas  which  has  not  qualified  as 
reduced  price  gas  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  will  continue  to  be  sold  at. the  con- 
tract price  or  maximum  lawful  price  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  which- 
ever Is  applicable.  With  respect  to  all  natu- 
ral gas  subject  to  this  subsection  (c),  com- 
mencing with  the  first  day  of  the  31st 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (c) 
which  prevent  such  gas  from  being  sold  at  a 
price  in  excess  of  the  gas  cap  price  shall 
cease  to  apply  and 

"(2)  the  free  market  price  for  such  gas 
shall  be  as  agreed  between  seller  and  buyer. 

"(d)  Gas  Sold  Under  New  Contracts.— 
The  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(e)  shall  not  apply  to  natural  gas  sold  under 
contracts  which  become  effective,  and  under 
contracts  negotiated  to  replace  contracts 
which  expire,  lapse  or  are  terminated,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas  Reform 
Act  of  1983.  The  price  for  all  natural  gas 
sold  under  such  contracts  shall  be  the  price 
as  aCTeed  between  buyer  and  seller  but  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  gas  cap  price  until 
the  31st  month  following  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

"(e)  Right  to  Terminate  Contracts.— (1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  party  to  a  contract  under  which  natural 
gas  subject  to  subsection  (b)  is  being  sold 
may  terminate  such  contract  as  it  applies  to 
such  gas  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
49th  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983  upon  provid- 
ing notice  to  the  other  party  at  least  180 


days  before  the  first  day  of  the  49th  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  and  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  below. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  party  to  a  contract  under  which 
natural  gas  subject  to  subsection  (c)  is  being 
sold  may  terminate  such  contract  as  it  ap- 
plies to  such  gas.  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  31st  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of  1983 
upon  providing  notice  to  the  other  party  at 
least  180  days  before  the  first  day  of  the 
31st  month  following  such  date  of  enact- 
ment and  upon  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  below. 

"(3)  The  party  exercising  the  right  to  ter- 
minate a  contract  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  above  must 

"(A)  not  materially  breach  the  contract  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  the  notice 
period:  and 

"(B)  offer  to  the  other  party  a  full  and 
unconditional  release  from  all  future  duties 
and  obligations  in  contract  or  in  law  relat- 
ing to  the  contract  as  terminated,  which  re- 
lease is  effective  upon  termination  of  the 
notice  period. 

••(f)  Synthetic  Gas  and  Artificial  Gas.— 
The  provisions  of  the  Gas  Reform  Act  of 
1983  shall  not  apply  to  synthetic  gas  or  arti- 
ficial gas.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  110  the  following: 
"Sec.  111.    Transitional  Price  Provisions.". 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  IMPOSITION  OF  TAKE  OR  PAY  LIMITS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  VJS.C.  3375)  is  re- 
pealed, and  a  new  section  315  is  inserted  in 
its  place  to  read  as  follows: 

-six:.  JIS    RATAHLK  TAKES. 

••(a)  General  Rule.— To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  appropriate  state  or  regulatory 
authorities,  each  interstate  pipeline  will  be 
required  to  purchase  and  take  natural  gas 
under  each  of  its  domestic  supply  contracts 
at  the  same  percentage  rate  of  deliverability 
under  such  contract  as  it  is  purchasing  and 
taking  under  all  of  its  domestic  supply  con- 
tracts. Where  the  applicable  supply  contract 
does  not  provide  for  establishing  deliverabil- 
ity. the  rate  shall  be  as  established  by  the 
appropriate  State  or  Federal  regulatory  au- 
thority. Where  no  regulatory  authority  es- 
tablishes deliverability,  the  rate  shall  be  set 
by  deliverability  tests. 

"(b)  Drainage.  Reservoir  Damage.  Et 
CETERA.- The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  reduce  production  of  casing- 
head  gas  or  to  reduce  production  of  natural 
gas: 

"(i)  which  is  required  in  order  to  prevent 
drainage  and  protect  the  correlative  rights 
of  the  owners  of  the  natural  gas  involved;  or 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  that  reduction  in  takes 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  damage  to  the 
well  or  reservoir  so  that  remaining  recover- 
able reserves  are  reduced.". 

••(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  315  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  fol- 
lowing: 
•Sec.  315.  Ratable  Takes.". 

EFFECT  OF  GAS  CAP  PRICE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361-3375)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  318  to 
read  as  follows: 
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-aac.  ns.  imcT  or  GAS  CAP  PKicB. 

"Fior  puivoMs  of  an  area  rate  clause,  the 
lai  cap  price  is  a  govemmentally  estab- 
lished rate  or  price  and  shall  cooUnue  to  be 
so  construed  foUowinc  expiration  of  the 
31st  and  49th  months  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Oas  Reform  Act  of  IMS  in  the 
caae  of  natural  pts  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subaectlQU  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  111  re- 
spective^. 

"(b)  The  taUe  of  contenU  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  317  the  followinr 
"Sec  318.  Effect  of  Oas  Cap  Price.". 

■met  or  OAS  cat  puci  amo  rbricotiatsd 

raiCB  OH  dBTAIH  KOTALTT  PlOVISIOIfS 

Sac  304.  (a)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311(b)).  is 
smended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  PucB  CommKiKO  Mauctt  Valuk.— 
Vat  purposes  o*  determining  the  amount 
payable  as  royalty  under  any  provision  of 
any  contract  or  law  that  bases  the  royalty 
on  market  value,  any  price  paid  for  natural 
gas  under  any  contract  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  any  subse- 
quent contracts  shall  be  considered  its 
market  value  if  the  price  was  established— 

"(A)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111:  or 

"(B)  pursuant  to  the  renegotiation  of  that 
coitract  if  that  renegotiation  occurred  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Oas 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
renegotiated  contract  between  any  person 
and  an  affUiate  of  that  person,  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  only  if  the  price  paid  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  paid  in  first  sales  be- 
tween similarly  situated  parties  not  affili- 
ated with  each  other  which  are  comparable 
as  to  quality  and  delivery  conditions:  or 

"(C)  pursuant  to  any  contract  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Oas 
Reform  Act  of  1983.". 

"(bXl)  Section  17  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  as  amended  and  supplemented  (30 
UJS.C.  236)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  payable  as  royalty  under  any  lease 
of  Federal  oil  and  gas  lands  entered  into 
under  authority  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  acquired  land  (30 
DJB.C.  351-359).  any  price  under  a  contract 
for  the  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas  pro- 
diiced  under  such  lease  shall  be  considered 
the  value  of  such  natural  gas  for  purposes 
of  this  section  if  the  price  was  established— 

"(A)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  1978  as 
amended;  or 

"(B)  pursuant  to  the  renegotiation  of  that 
contract  if  that  renegotiation  occurred  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Oas 
Reform  Act  Amendments  of  1983.  In  the 
case  of  any  such  renegotiated  contract  be- 
tween any  person  and  an  affiliate  of  that 
person,  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  if 
the  price  paid  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
paid  in  first  sales  between  similarly  situated 
parties  not  affiliated  with  each  other  which 
are  comparable  as  to  quality  and  delivery 
ooncUtlons:  or 

"(C)  pursuant  to  any  contract  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas 
Reform  Act.". 

(2)  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1337)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection. 

"(p)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  payable  as  royalty  under  any  lease 


of  Federal  oU  and  gas  lands  entered  into 
under  authority  of  this  chapter,  any  price 
paid  under  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
natural  gas  produced  under  such  lease  shall 
be  considered  the  value  of  such  natural  gas 
for  purposes  of  this  section  if  the  price  was 
established— 

"(1)  pursuant  to  the  provisons  of  section 
HI  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  as 
amended:  or 

"(2)  pursuant  to  the  renegotiation  of  that 
contract  if  that  renegotiation  occurred  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Gas 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
renegotiated  contract  between  any  person 
and  an  affiliate  of  that  person,  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  only  if  the  price  paid  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  paid  in  first  sales  be- 
tween similarly  situated  parties  not  affili- 
ated with  each  other  which  are  comparable 
as  to  quality  and  delivery  conditions:  or 

"(3)  pursuant  to  any  contract  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Oas 
Reform  Act.". 

TITLE  III— REMOVAL  OP  IMPEOI- 
B€ENTS  TO  INTERSTATE  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  GAS 

AlTTHOKtZATIOH  OP  CKRTAIM  IltTKRSTATK  SALES. 
TRAHSPORTATION,  AND  ASSIGMMKHTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371(a))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Commission  may. 
by  rule  or  order,  authorize  any  interstate 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  on  behalf 
of  any  person.". 

(2)  inserting  "and  local  distribution  com- 
panies" after  "intrastate  pipelines"  in  the 
paragraph  (2)  ^  -ading; 

(3)  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  "or  local  dis- 
tribution company"  after  "intrasUte  pipe- 
line"; 

(4)  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Commission  may, 
by  rule  of  order,  authorize  any  intrasUte 
pipeline  or  local  distribution  company  to 
transport  natural  gas  on  behalf  of  any 
person.". 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  (I)  and  (ID  of 
paragraph  (2),  inserting  "or  company"  after 
"pipeline". 

(b)  Section  311(b)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U5.C.  3371(b))  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Commission  may  by 
rule  or  order,  authorize  any  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  to  sell  natural  gas  to 
any  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company.". 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (2)  by— 

(A)  striking  "MAxmaM  pair  and  equitable 
PRICE"  after  the  subparagraph  designator 
"A"  and  inserting  in  ite  place  "Intrastate 

PIPELINES    AND    UKAL    DISTRIBUTION    COMPA- 
NIES": 

(B)  inserting  "or  local  distribution  compa- 
ny" following  "pipeline"  and  "or  local  distri- 
bution company's"  following  "pipeline's" 
wherever  they  appear;  and 

(C)  inserting  "(Including  storage)"  after 
"transporUtion"  In  clause  (I)  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  to 
read  as  follows: 

•*(D)  Interstate  pipeunes.— The  rates  and 
charges  of  any  Interstate  pipeline  with  re- 
spect to  any  sales  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (bKl)(A)  shall  be  Just  and  reasonable 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act)."; 


(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  striking  "pipeline's" 
and  inserting  in  iU  place  "seller's",  and 
striking  "nmASTATE"  in  the  heading  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "ixutiiiq": 

(4)  in  paragraphs  (4>-<7).  except  for  sub- 
paragraph (SKaXi).  striking  "intrasUte 
pipeline"  or  "pipeline"  wherever  they 
appear  and  Inserting  In  their  place  "seller": 

(5)  in  iwragraph  (SKAKl).  striking  "inter- 
sUte  pipeline  or  local  distribution"  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "purchasing";  and 

(6)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  Definition  op  seller.- For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'seller'  means 
any  person  that  sells  gas  under  paragraph 
(bXl).". 

(c)  Section  312  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3372)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Authorization  op  Assignments.— 
The  Commission  may,  by  rule  or  order,  au- 
thorize a  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany to  assign,  without  compensation,  to 
any  other  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany, all  or  any  portion  of  the  assignor's 
right  to  receive  surplus  natural  gas  at  any 
first  sale,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  determines  appropriate."; 
and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Surplus  Natural  Gas.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'surplus  natural 
gas'  means,  with  respect  to  any  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company,  any  natural  gas 
which  exceeds  the  then  current  demands  of 
such  person  for  natural  gas,  as  determined 
by- 

"(1)  the  Commission,  or 

"(2)  the  State  agency  having  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  that  person.". 

ACCESS  TO  interstate  SUPPLY  SOURCES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  314  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3374)  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "first"  in  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Natural  Gas  Covered  by  This  Act.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
-natural  gas  covered  by  this  Act'  means— 

"(1)  for  any  first  sale  contract,  natural 
gas— 

"(A)  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Judlsdic- 
tlon  of  the  Commission  under  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  by  reason  of  section  OOKaMl)  (A). 
(B)  or  (F): 

"(B)  the  sale  in  intersUte  commerce  of 
which- 

"(i)  is  authorized  under  section  302(a)  or 
311(b);  or 

"(ID  Is  pursuant  to  an  assignment  under 
section  312(a);  or 

"(C)  the  transporUtion  in  IntersUte  com- 
merce of  which  is— 

'"(I)  pursuant  to  any  order  under  section 
302(c)  or  section  303  (b),  (c),  (d),  or  (h),  or 

"(ID  authorized  by  the  Commission  under 
section  311(a):  or 

"(2)  for  any  contract,  natural  gas  the  sale 
or  transporUtion  of  which  under  the  con- 
tract is  not  to  intersUte  commerce  by 
reason  of  section  601(d)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  601  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (IS  U.S.C.  3431)  Is  amended  by 
adding  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  LiMrTATioN  OP  Commission  Jurisdic- 
tion Over  Intrastate  Transactions.— 

"(1)  Oehbral  Rtn.B.— No  intrasUte  pipeline 
or  local  distribution  company  shall  be  sub- 


ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  by  reason  of  pur- 
chatdng  natural  gas  in  a  covered  transaction. 
"(2)  SuastauENT  TRAHSAcnoNS.— Any 
transporUtion  or  sale  of  natural  gas  pur- 
chased in  a  covered  transaction  which 
occurs  beyond  the  point  at  which  such  gas  is 
received  in  the  facilities  of  the  purchaser  in 
the  covered  transaction  shall  not  be  in 
IntersUte  commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act)  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  the  extent 
that  such  gas  remains  in  the  SUte  of  pur- 
chase. 

"(3)  Natural-gas  company.— For  purposes 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  term  'natural- 
gas  company'  (as  defined  in  section  2(8)  of 
that  Act)  shall  not  include  any  person  by 
reason  of,  or  with  respect  to.  any  transpor- 
Ution or  sale  of  natural  gas  if  the  transpor- 
Ution or  sale  is  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  solely  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  State  op  purchase  rule.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  natural  gas  shall  be 
deemed  to  remain  in  the  State  of  purchase 
If  the  gas  Is  not  transported  outside  the 
SUte  in  which  it  was  received  into  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  purchaser  of  the  gas  in  a  cov- 
ered transaction,  unless  such  transporUtion 
occurs  in  connection  with— 

""(A)  transporUtion  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  or  311(a)  of  this  Act.  or 

'"(B)  a  sale  or  assignment  authorized 
under  sections  311(b)  or  312  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Depinition  op  covered  transaction.- 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"covered  transaction'  means— 
"•(A)  a  first  sale  of  gas— 
"(I)  which  i*  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  C^ommission  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  ( 1)  of  subsection  (a), 

"(ID  which  is  produced  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinenUl  Shelf,  or 

""(ill)  which  is  transported  pursuant  to  an 
order  issued  under  section  317  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  a  sale  or  assignment  authorized 
under  sectioa  302(a).  311(b).  or  312(a)  of 
this  Act;  or 

""(C)  a  sale  for  resale  by  any  person  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion solely  by  reason  of  section  1(c)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

'"(e)  Nondiscrimination  Provision.— The 
Commission  may  not  condition  or  deny  any 
authorization  of  the  sale  or  transportation 
of  natural  gas  under  this  Act  or  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  on  ttie  basis  of  whether  the  gas  is 
consumed  in  the  intersUte  nuirket  or  the 
intrasUte  market.". 

CONTRACT  CARRIER  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Oas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361-3375)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  317  to 
read  as  follows: 

■njKC.  317.  COWnutrr  CARRIKR  AinWHUZATION. 

"(a)  General  Interstate  Pipeline  Rule.— 
An  intersUte  pipeline  shall  transport  natu- 
ral gas  under  this  section  if — 

"(Da  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requests  an  bitersUte  pipeline  to  transport 
natural  gas. 

"(2)  such  pipeline  has  available  capacity, 
and 

""(3)  the  seller  or  purchaser  certifies  that— 

"(A)  at  least  45  days  In  advance  It  notified 
the  IntersUte  pipeline  currently  serving  the 
person  for  whom  such  transporUtion  serv- 
ice Is  being  sought  of  its  Intent  to  request  an 
authorization  to  this  secticm. 


"(B>  it  attempted.  In  good  faith,  to  negoti- 
ate a  continuation  of  current  service  by 
such  pipeline,  and 

"(C)  it  has  been  unable  to  conclude  any 
other  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  trans- 
portation of  such  gas. 

"(b)  Obmxral  Intrastate  Pipeune  Rule.— 

"(1)  Applicability.— The  Commission, 
after  oonsulUtion  with  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State,  shall  order  an  intrasUte 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  if 

"(A)  a  seller  or  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requesU  an  IntrasUte  pipeline  to  transport 
natural  gas. 

"(B)  such  request  is  received  by  such 
intrasUte  pipeline  and  filed  with  the  SUte 
agency,  and  that  SUte  agency  has  failed  to 
take  final  administrative  action  within  a 
period  of  90  days  after  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest, 

"(C)  such  pipeline  has  available  capacity. 
and 

"(D)  the  seller  or  purchaser  certifies 
that- 

"(i)  at  least  45  days  In  advance  it  notified 
the  intrasUte  pipeline  currently  serving  the 
person  for  whom  such  transporUtion  serv- 
ice is  being  sought  of  Its  Intent  to  request  an 
authorization  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(ID  it  attempted.  In  good  faith,  to  negoti- 
ate a  continuation  of  current  service  by 
such  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company. 
and 

"(iii)  it  tias  been  unable  to  conclude  any 
other  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  trans- 
porUtion of  such  gas. 

"(2)  Exemption.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  a  SUte  agency  certifies  that— 

'"(A)  It  has  authority  to  require  an  Intra- 
sUte pipeline  with  available  capacity  to 
transport  natural  gas  for  a  seller  or  a  pur- 
chaser of  natural  gas  requesting  such  trans- 
porUtion. and 

"(B)  pursuant  to  such  authority,  it  is  re- 
quired to  take  final  administrative  action 
within  a  time  certain. 

"(3)  JuRiSDitrrioN  or  the  commission.— No 
intrasUte  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Act  by  virtue  of  transporting  natu- 
ral gas  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection.  The  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  esUblish  an  incentive  allowance  for 
contract  carriage  compensation  under  sub- 
section (f)  for  an  intrasUte  pipeline  ordered 
by  the  Commission  to  transport  natural  gas 
under  subsection  (b),  if  no  incentive  allow- 
ance has  been  established  pursuant  to  sUte 
law.  or 

■'(B)  esUbllsh  a  fair  and  equiUble  rate  for 
transporUtion  by  an  intrasUte  pipeline,  if 
no  rate  has  been  esUblished  pursuant  to 
sUte  law. 

"(c)  General  Local  Distribution  Compa- 
ny Rule.— 

"(1)  Appucability.— The  Commission, 
after  consulUtion  with  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  sUte,  shall  order  a  local  distribu- 
ti(m  company  to  transport  natural  gas  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  if — 

'"(A)  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requests  a  local  distribution  company  to 
transport  natural  gas, 

"(B)  such  request  is  received  by  the  local 
distribution  company  and  filed  with  the 
SUte  agency,  and  that  SUte  agency  has 
failed  to  take  administrative  action  within  a 
period  of  90  days  after  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest, 

"(C)  such  local  distribution  company  has 
available  capacity,  and 

"(D)  the  seller  or  purchaser  certifies 
that— 


"(i)  at  least  45  days  in  advance  it  notified 
the  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company 
currently  serving  the  person  for  whom  such 
transporUtion  service  Is  being  sought  of  its 
intent  to  request  an  authorization  pursuant 
to  this  section, 

"(ID  it  attempted,  in  good  faith,  to  negoti- 
ate a  continuation  of  current  servi<x  by 
such  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company, 
and 

""(ill)  it  has  been  unable  to  conclude  any 
other  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  trans- 
porUtion of  such  gas. 

""(2)  Exemption.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  if  a  SUte  agency  certifies  that— 

"'(A)  it  has  authority  to  require  a  local  dis- 
tribution company  to  transport  natural  gas 
for  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas  re- 
questing such  transporUtion,  and 

"'(B)  pursuant  to  such  authority,  it  is  re- 
quired to  take  final  administrative  action 
within  a  time  cerUin. 

'"(3)  Jurisdiction  op  the  commission.— No 
local  distribution  company  shall  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  virtue  of  transport- 
ing natural  gas  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection.  The  Commission 
shall- 

"'(A)  esUblish  an  Incentive  allowance  for 
contract  carriage  compensation  under  sub- 
section (f)  for  a  local  distribution  company 
ordered  by  the  Commission  to  transport 
natural  gas  under  sut>section  (c),  if  no  incen- 
tive allowance  has  been  esUblished  pursu- 
ant to  sUte  law,  or 

"'(B)  esUblish  a  fair  and  equiUble  rate  for 
transporUtion  by  a  local  distribution  com- 
pany. If  no  rate  has  been  established  pursu- 
ant to  sUte  law. 
"(4)  RES-reicTiON.- 

"(A)  No  individual  facility  served  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  historical- 
ly served  by  a  local  distribution  company, 
may  receive  gas  transported  under  this  sec- 
tion without  concurrence  of  the  local  distri- 
bution company  and  the  SUte  agency, 
except  according  to  the  procedures  in  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  Individual  facility  that— 

"(i)  has  received  gas  from  a  local  distribu- 
tion company  since  January  1. 1980. 

"'(ii)  is  not  receiving  gas  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  and 

■"(iii)  has  service  facilities  physically  con- 
nected to  the  local  distribution  company, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  historically 
served  by  such  company. 

""(C)  The  prohibition  under  subparagraph 
(A)  stiall  not  apply— 

"'(I)  to  a  request  for  transporUtion  service 
to  an  individual  facility  served  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  historically 
served,  by  a  local  distribution  company  to 
the  extent  that  the  volume  of  natural  gas  to 
be  transported  exceeds  the  average  annual 
deliveries  to  such  facility  within  four  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment, 

"(ii)  to  gas  transported  to  serve  facilities 
not  in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
"'(Iii)  to  gas  transported  to  serve  facilities 
which— 

""(aa)  have  not  used  gas  for  three  years 
prior  to  date  of  application  for  transporta- 
tion service,  or 

""(bb)  have  not  used  gas  for  four  years.  In 
the  case  of  facilities  historically  served  by  a 
local  distribution  company,  or 

""(Iv)  to  the  extent  that  the  individual  fa- 
cility has  a  direct  purchase  contract  with  an 
intersUte  natural  gas  pipeline. 
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"(5)  OBtnatAL  ntcimoii.— NotwlthsUnd- 
Ing  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may.  by  order,  approve  a 
request  (or  transportation  service  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  if  it  finds  that— 

"(A)  a  sUte  agency  having  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction over  local  distribution  companies 
has  taken  final  administration  service  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  such  action  is  no 
longer  subject  to  appeal  pursuant  to  sUte 
law.  and 

"(B)  the  final  action  by  the  state  agency 
did  not  result  in  transportation  service  be- 
cause such  action  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law. 

"(d)  Available  CAFAcmr.— 

••<1)  RnuTTABLX  pmasoMFTioii.— A  pipeline 
or  a  local  distribution  company  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  available  capacity  unless  the 
Commission,  [or  appropriate  SUte  agency 
in  the  case  of  an  application  for  transporU- 
tion  service  by  local  distribution  company.] 
determines  that  such  pipeline's  or  local  dis- 
tribution company's  total  capacity  is  neces- 
sary to  render  adequate  service  to  its  exist- 
ing customers. 

"(2)  Paktial  CAFAcrnr.— If  the  Commission 
(or  SUte  agency]  finds  that  a  pipeline  or  a 
local  distribution  company  has  available  ca- 
pacity to  transport  only  a  portion  of  the 
natural  gas  requested  to  be  transported 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  [or 
SUte  agency]  shall  require  such  pipeline  to 
transport  such  natural  gas  to  the  extent  of 
such  available  capacity  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(e)    PaoTBcnow    roa     High    Pbiority 

USBXS.— 

"(1)  GnnaAL  kule  for  existing  ccstom- 
EHS.— Any  pipeline  transporting  natural  gas 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  continue  to 
serve  its  existing  customers,  in  preference  to 
its  contract  carriage  customers,  except  as 
provided  herein. 

"(2)  EsTABLisHimrr  op  comtract  cabriace 
SERVICE  PRioRiTV.— Any  contract  carriage 
customer  may  seeli  to  esUblish  a  contract 
carriage  service  priority  in  order  to  assure 
that  capacity  is  available  for  the  existing 
high-priority  users  of  the  gas  transported 
on  behalf  of  such  customer. 

"(A)  FiLiHC  REqoiREMEitT.— The  contract 
carriage  customer  seeking  to  esUblish  a 
contract  carriage  service  priority  shall  file 
such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commission  in  order  to  establish  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  to  be  transported  by 
the  pipeline  in  order  to  meet  the  current  re- 
quirements of  the  existing  high-priority 
users  of  the  gas  transported  on  behalf  of 
such  customer.  The  contract  carriage  cus- 
tomer seeking  to  establish  the  contract  car- 
riage service  priority  shall  file  such  informa- 
tion at  the  same  time  it  files  the  request  for 
authorization  pursuant  to  subsection  (kXl). 

"(B)  Commission  dftermination.— The 
Commission  shall  determine  the  volume  of 
natural  gas  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  requiremenU  of  the  existing  high- 
priority  users  of  the  gas  transported  on 
behalf  of  any  contract  carriage  customer. 
taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  such  contract  carriage  custom- 
er. Such  volume  shall  constitute  the  con- 
tract carriage  service  priority. 

"(3)  Afpijcation  or  priority.— In  the 
event  that  the  transporting  pipeline  later 
develops  insufficient  capacity  to  satisfy  the 
transportation  needs  of  both  its  existing 
customers  and  its  contract  carriage  custom- 
ers, the  Commission  shall,  by  rule  or  order, 
require  the  pipeline  to  transport  the  con- 
tract carriage  service  priority  volume,  in 


preference  to  the  volume  necessary  to  meet 
the  requiremenU  of  customers  who  are  not 
high-priority  users  of  such  pipeline. 

"(4)  iMSOPPiciEMT  SOPPLY.- Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  affect— 

••(A)  the  priority  of  service  afforded  users 
under  Title  IV  of  this  Act  of  the  pipeline's 
supply  that  is  subject  to  the  pipeline's  cur- 
tailment plan,  or 

••(B)  the  priority  of  service  esUblished 
pursuant  to  sUte  law  for  any  intrasUte 
pipeline. 
••(f)  Contract  Carriage  Compensation.— 
••(1)  General  rule.— Compensation  for 
transporUtion  service  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  according  to 
this  subsection. 

••(2)—  Voluntary  transportation  allow- 
ance.—Any  pipeline  or  local  distribution 
company  that  voluntarily  agrees  to  trans- 
port natural  gas  under  this  section  shall  be 
permitted  to  charge  an  incentive  allowance 
of  up  to  $0.05  per  million  Btu's  (in  excess  of 
the  just  and  reasonable  rate,  or  the  fair  and 
equiUble  rate,  for  such  transporUtion  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission)  unless  and 
until  the  Commission  determines  by  rule  or 
order  that  some  other  amount  is  appropri- 
ate as  an  incentive  in  the  public  interest. 
The  Commission  shall  not  require  any  por- 
tion of  such  incentive  allowance  to  be  cred- 
ited and  flowed  back  to  the  customers  of 
such  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company. 
"(3)  Required  contract  carriage  compen- 
sation ALLOWANCE.— Any  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  that  protests  the 
transporUtion  of  natural  gas  under  this  sec- 
tion and  is  subsequently  ordered  to  trans- 
port such  natural  gas  by  rule  or  order  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  an 
appropriate  incentive  allowance,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission.  The  allowance, 
may  exceed  the  just  and  reasonable  rate,  or 
the  fair  and  equiUble  rate,  for  such  trans- 
porUtion by  up  to  (0.05  per  million  Btu's  if. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  the 
protest  was  a  reasonable  effort  to  protect 
the  pipeline's  or  local  distribution  compa- 
ny's ability  to  continue  to  render  adequate 
service  to  its  existing  customers.  The  Com- 
mission shall  esUblish  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  incentive  al- 
lowance to  be  granted.  The  Commission 
shall  not  require  any  portion  of  such  incen- 
tive allowance  to  be  credited  and  flowed 
back  to  the  customers  of  such  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company. 

••(4)  Transportation  by  multiple  pipe- 
unes  or  local  distribution  companies.- If 
transporUtion  service  is  provided  under  this 
section  by  more  than  one  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company,  the  Commission  may 
allocate  the  incentive  allowance  provided 
for  in  subsection  (2)  or  (3>  among  the  par- 
ties providing  transporUtion  service  under 
this  section. 

••(5)  Consumer  protection  rate  designs.- 
Within  90  days  after  enactment  the  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  regulations  which 
require  that  the  just  and  reasonable  rates 
for  the  transportation  service  provided  in 
accordance  with  this  section  include  an  eq- 
uiUble percentage  of  the  fixed  costs  of  the 
transporting  pipeline  in  order  to  protect  all 
classes  of  customers,  but  particularly  resi- 
dential and  commercial  customers  of  the 
transporting  pipeline.  Such  regulations 
shall  be  designed  to  require  rates  for  trans- 
portation service  provided  in  accordance 
with  this  section  that  are  comparable  to 
transportation  charges  included  in  the  price 
of  gas  sold  to  pipeline  customers  receiving 
comparable  service. 

••(g)  Construction  or  New  Facilities.— 
Upon  request  of  a  seller  or  purchaser  of  nat- 


ural gas  requesting  transporUtion  of  natu- 
ral gas  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  order  a  pipeline  or  local  dlitribuUon 
company  to  construct  and  operate  minor  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  tranaporUtion  of 
natural  gas  under  this  section.  The  person 
requesting  tnuuporUtion  service  shall  pay 
the  coat  of  construction  and  operation  of 
such  facilities.  » 

••(h)  Service  Obligation.— If  a  customer 
of  an  intersUte  pipeline  is  a  purchaser  of 
natural  gas  transported  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  service  obligation  of  that  pipe- 
line to  such  customer  pursuant  to  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Act  shall  be  reduced,  at  the  option 
of  the  pipeline,  to  the  extent  the  volumes 
purchased  by  the  customer  reduce  the  cus- 
tomer's requirements  under  iU  contract 
with  the  intersUte  pipeline. 

•■(i)  Termination.  The  Commission  may, 
by  order,  reduce  or  terminate  the  transpor- 
Ution service  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  any 
party  to  a  transporUtion  service  agreement 
if  the  Commission  determines  that,  because 
of  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  volumes  of 
such  natural  gas  supplied  or  delivered  do 
not  substantially  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  authorization  under  this  section. 

••(j)  Regulations.— The  Commission  shall 
issue  final  regulations  implementing  the  re- 
quiremenU of  this  section  within  120  days 
of  this  section.  The  regulations  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  self  implemenUtion  of 
transporUtion  requested  under  this  section 
in  the  absence  of  any  protest:  and 

••(2)  require  semiannual  certification  by 
each  intersUte  pipeline  of  iU  total  capacity. 
iU  available  capacity,  and  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  actually  taken  by  iU  existing 
.,  customers  in  months  of  peak  natural  gas 
usage  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 

'•(k)  Procedures.— 

••(1)  All  requests  for  transporUtion  service 
under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission,  which  shall  cause  and  same  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  SUte  agency 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

••(2)  Any  transporUtion  service  request 
may  be  protested  by  the  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed or  by  any  other  interested  person, 
or  any  State  agency,  on  the  grounds  that— 

••(A)  the  request,  if  implemented— 

••(i)  would  render  the  pipeline  or  local  dis- 
tribution company  requested  to  provide  the 
transportation  service  unable  to  render  ade- 
quate service  to  iU  existing  customers,  or 

•■<ii)  would  render  the  pipeline  or  local  dis- 
tribution company  presently  serving  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  such  transporUtion 
is  being  sought  unable  to  render  adequate 
service  to  its  remaining  customers. 

••(B)  the  seller  or  purchaser  did  not  meet 
the  notice  requirement  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b)  or  (c).  or 

••(C)  the  seller  or  purchaser  did  not  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  (b)  or  (c). 

Such  protest  must  be  filed  within  30  days 
after  publication  of  the  request  for  trans- 
porUtion service. 

■•(3)  At  the  expiration  of  the  30  day  pro- 
test period  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  if  no 
protest  has  been  received,  the  transporta- 
tion service  shall  be  implemented  pursuant 
to  subsection  (jKl). 

••(4)  The  Commission  shall  hear  and 
decide  protests  filed  hereunder  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable,  giving  priority  to  such 
proceedings:  and  shall  enter  its  order  with 


respect  to  an)r  protesU  within  90  days  after 
the  date  the  protest  is  fUed.  extendlnc  the 
entry  of  iU  otder  beyond  such  M  day  period 
only  for  goo4  cause  shown.  If  the  Cmnmis- 
sion  cannot  enter  iU  order  within  such  90 
day  period,  ia  the  absence  of  a  stay  entered 
to  avoid  irreparable  injury.  requesU  for 
transporUtion  service  shall  be  implemented 
at  the  end  of  such  90  day  period. 

••(5)  Commission  proceedlngB  and  orders 
with  respect  to  any  protested  request  shaU 
be  limited  to  consideration  of  and  decision 
on  the  specific  grounds  for  protest  specified 
in  this  section  and  asserted  In  the  protest. 

"(1)  DiriwrnoNS.— For  puipoaes  of  this 
section,  the  term- 

■•(1)  •contmct  carriage  customer'  means 
any  person  receiving  transportation  service 
under  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  'existing  customer'  means  any  person 
served  by  a  pipeline  other  than  a  contract 
carriage  customer: 

"(3)  'high-priority  user'  includes  any  high- 
priority  user,  any  essential  agricultural  uae. 
and  any  essential  industrial  process  and 
feedstock  use,  as  defined  in  Title  IV; 

"(4)  'intraatate  pipeline'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  aatural  gas  transportation  (not 
including  gathering)  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Das  Act.  except  a  local  distribu- 
tion company: 

"(6)  -minor  facilities"  means  those  facili- 
ties, including  sales  Ups.  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rtile  or  order  do  not 
involve  substantial  costs: 

••(6)  •render  adequate  servloe  to  its  exist- 
ing customers'  means  the  capacity  to  trans- 
port the  volume  of  natural  gas  necessary  to 
meet  both  tlie  present  requirements  of  ex- 
isting customers  and  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able requirements  of  such  customers  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  making  the  determination  of  capac- 
ity necessary  for  a  pipeline  or  local  distribu- 
tion company  to  render  adequate  service  to 
iU  existing  customers,  shall  require  the 
pipeline  or  local  distribution  company  to 
specify  the  amount  of  natural  gas  actually 
used  by  iU  existing  customers  in  months  of 
peak  natural  gas  usage  during  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding:  and 

••(7)  SUte  agency"  means  an  agency  or  In- 
strumenUlity  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  including  a  municipal  utility, 
with  authority  to  fix.  modify,  approve,  or 
disapprove  rates  for  the  transporUtion  or 
sale  of  natural  gas: 

"(8)  'total  capacity'  means  that  capacity  to 
transport  natural  gas  that  can  be  made 
available  consistent  with  accepted  engineer- 
ing principles  to  deliver  a  given  volume  of 
natural  gas  to  a  given  location  through  all 
means,  including  but  not  limited  to,  direct 
haul,  storatv  capacity,  compression,  flow  re- 
versal or  transporUtion  by  displacement. 

"(b)  The  Uble  of  contenU  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  UAC.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  316  the  foUowing: 

••Sec.    317.    Contract   Carrier   Authoriza- 
tion.". 
coordination  with  the  natural  gas  policy 
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"Sec.  304.  "Htle  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

•'(a)  By  amending  section  WKaKlKCKi) 
to  insert  or  317'  immedUtely  following  *or 
311(b)': 

••(b)  By  amending  section  «01(aH2KA)  to 
add  a  new  subsection  (iii)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  authorized  under  section  317  of  this 
Act.". 


EPTBCnVEDATE 

"Sbc.  305.  The  amendmenU  made  by  Sec- 
tkmB  103  and  304  shaU  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  pursuant  to  re- 
quests made  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas 
Reform  Act  of  1983.". 

TtTiJg  IV— REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  NATURAL  OAS  AND 
PETROLEUM  USE  AND  PRICING 

REPSAL  of  certain  SECTIONS  OF  THE  POWER 
PLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FUEL  USE  ACT  OF  1978 

Sac  401.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

(1)  section  102  (a)(16),  (aK18),  (aK19),  and 
<aK30))  (42  U.S.C.  8302  (aH16),  (aKlS), 
(aX19),and(aK29)): 

(2)  secUons  201  and  202  (42  U.S.C.  8311 
and  8312): 

(3)  secUons  302  (42  U.S.C.  8342): 

(4)  sections  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371); 

(5)  sections  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372):  and 

(6)  sections  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 

(b)  The  "SUtement  of  Purposes"  in  sec- 
tion 10Kb)  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
the  sections  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  X3JS.C.  8301)  Is  amended  by  striking  ''and 
major  fuel-burning  installations"  and  "and 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8302)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK13)(B).  by— 

(A)  striking  clause  (ii)(III): 

(B)  striking  ":  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ilKII),  and  inserting  a  period  in  its  place: 
and 

(C)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UKI): 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(15),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  insUllation"  and  "or 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(20),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  insUllation": 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)(17), 
(aK20).  (aK21),  (aK22),  (aK23),  (a>(24), 
(aK25>.  (aK26),  (aH27),  and  (a)(28)  as  sub- 
sections (a)(16),  (aK17),  (aK18),  (a)(19), 
(aK20),  (a)(21),  (a)(22),  (aK23),  (aK24),  and 
(aK2S); 

(5)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "or  major 
fuel-burning  installation"  wherever  this 
phrase  appears; 

(6)  in  subsection  (bKlMD).  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  "synthetic  gas  involved"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  a  period;  and 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (bK3).  and  re- 
designating subsection  (bK4)  as  subsection 
(bK3). 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in 
all  the  SUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8343)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  insUllation"  and  "or  in- 
stallations" wherever  the  phrases  appear; 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302  wherever  the 
phrase  appears: 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (aK3): 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
as  follows: 


"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  power- 
planU."; 

(5)  in  subsection  <bK3).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation";  and 

(6)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (bK3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  re9>ect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UjS.C. 

8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl).  •'major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 
and  ••installation,  or  unit"  and  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  this  phrase; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK2),  "installation,  or 
other  imit"  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  •installation,  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase: 

(3)  in  subsection  (aK2),  the  last  sentence: 
and 

(4)  subsection  (aK3). 

(f)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8374)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  "new  or"  in  the 
phrase  "applicable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  subsection  (g). 

(g)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8411)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
"or  installation": 

(2)  subsection  (c); 

(3)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (d).  "and  ex- 
emptions": 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(dKl).  "or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit)": 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)(lKB),  ''or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  petition": 

(6)  in  subsection  (f),  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  section  402  or  404),":  and 

(7)  subsection  (g). 

(h)  Section  702  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UJS.C. 

8412)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (a);  "or  ex- 
emption"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  permit)"; 

(3)  subsection  (b),  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (b); 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  (as  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b),"; 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bKl)  (as  redesignated),  ""such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  is  published  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "such  rule,  or 
order  is  published  under  subsection  (a)"; 

(6)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bK2)  (as  redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  inserting  in  ite  place  "the  rule 
or  order"; 

(7)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(bK2)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of)":  and 

(8)  in  subsection  (bK3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "any  such  rule  or  order". 

(i)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8421)  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  first 
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aentenee  of  subaection  (a),  "or  major  fuel- 
bumlnc  inataUatlon". 

(J)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  V&C. 
M31)  is  amended  by  striliing  subsection  <c) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(Ii)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  V&C. 
8433)  is  amended  by  strililng  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subaections  (b)  and  (c). 

(I)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U^.C. 
8441)  is  amended  by  strildng— 

(1)  "or  major  fuel-burning  Installation" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears:  and 

(2)  "title  II  or"  in  subsections  (aMl)  and 
(gM3). 

(m)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U^.C. 
8455)  is  amended  by  strilcing  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subaection  (a),  "from  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel- 
burning  installations"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "from  existing  electric  powerplants". 

(n)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471)  is  amended  by  strilcing— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant":  and 

(2)  in  sutisection  (b>— 

(A)  "new  or"  In  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility":  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

RKPKAL  OP  HfCREMEirTAI.  PRICING 
REQUIRKlfEirTS 

Sic.  403.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348) 
is  repealed,  and  the  items  relating  to  title  II 
are  stricicen  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act. 

(b)  A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  respect  to  the  flow-through  of  costs  in- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  including  any  surcharges 
iMwed  on  such  costs. 

(c)  The  Conunission  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  implement  this  section. 

SacnoR-BY -Section  Analysis  op  thz  Gas 
RxroRM  Act  op  1983 

Title  I.  Removal  of  Wellhead  Price  Con- 
trols and  Repeal  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Cer- 
tain First  Sales. 

Sec.  101.  Removal  of  Wellhead  Price  Con- 
trols. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  amends  Section  121 
of  the  NGPA.  As  amended  Section  121  will 
eliminate  the  applicability  of  subtitle  A  of 
the  NGPA  to  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
except  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  a  new 
Section  111  of  the  NGPA  which  is  estab- 
lished by  Section  201  of  the  bill.  Section  121 
of  the  NGPA  as  amended  further  provides 
that  all  wellhead  price  controls  shall  cease 
to  apply  following  48  months  after  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Sec.  102.  Repeal  of  Natural  Gas  Act  Juris- 
diction Over  First  Sales  of  Committed  or 
Dedicated  Natural  Gas. 

Section  102  amends  Section  601(aKl)  of 
the  NGPA  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph 
"(F)"  which  removes  Natural  Gas  Act  juris- 
diction over  all  first  sales  to  which  maxi- 


mum lawful  prices  under  the  NGPA  are  no 
longer  applicable. 

Sac.  103.  Standby  Price  Control  Author- 
ity. 

Section  103  eliminates  existing  Standby 
Price  Control  authority  by  repealing  Sec- 
tions 122. 123  and  507  of  the  NGPA. 

Title  II.  Transitional  Price  and  Contract 
Provisions. 

Sac.  201.  Revision  of  Prices  for  Certain 
Natural  Gas. 

Section  201  adds  a  new  Section  111  to  the 
NGPA  which  provides  for  the  phased  elimi- 
nation of  (i)  price  controls  on  all  first  sales 
of  natural  gas  and  (ii)  the  Commission's  ju- 
risdiction under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  reg- 
ulate non-price  aspects  (such  as  certification 
and  abandonment)  of  first  sales  of  natural 
gas. 

Section  111(a)  ("Gas  Cap  Price")  requires 
the  monthly  computation  and  publication 
by  the  Commission  of  a  Gas  Cap  Price.  The 
Gas  Cap  Price  will  be  determined  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  wholesale  price  of  low  sul- 
phur No.  6  residual  fuel  oil'  the  cost  of 
transporting  natural  gas  to  electric  plants. 
The  transportation  cost  will  be  determined 
by  subtracting  the  average  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  from  the  average  delivered  price 
of  natural  gas'  to  electric  utilities.' 

Section  111(b)  ("Prices  at  or  Below  Gas 
Cap  Price  Under  Existing  Contracts")  ap- 
plies to  first  sales  of  gas  which  is  being  sold 
at  or  below  the  Gas  Cap  on  date  of  enact- 
ment. Each  month  following  enactment  one 
forty-eighth  of  such  gas  will  be  removed 
from  the  maximum  lawful  pricing  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  A  and  will  be  referred  to  as 
"Released  Gas".  It  will  be  unlawful  to  sell 
Released  Gas  at  any  price  other  than  the 
Gas  Cap  Price.  Gas  which  has  not  qualified 
as  Released  Gas  will  continue  to  be  sold  at 
the  maximum  lawful  price  or.  if  no  nuixi- 
mum  lawful  price  is  applicable,  at  the  lower 
of  the  contract  price  or  the  Gas  Cap  Pritie. 

All  Jirst  sales  of  Released  Gas  are  re- 
moved from  Commission  Jurisdiction,  if  ap- 
plicable, under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

As  a  precondition  to  taking  advantage  of 
the  "phase  up"  provisions  of  Section  111(b) 
a  producer  must  agree  to  limit  the  take  or 
pay  obligations  under  its  contracts  with  all 
purchaisers  to  no  greater  than  70  percent  of 
deliverability.  Thus,  the  formula  which  op- 
erates to  qualify  volumes  as  Released  Gas 
will  not  commence  until  that  take  or  pay 
criteria  has  been  met.  Beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  49th  month  after  enact- 
ment, (i)  all  gas  which  has  not  qualified  as 
Released  Gas  will  cease  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  the  NGPA  or  to 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  under  the 
NGA.  if  applicable:  and  (ii)  the  Gas  Cap 
Price  will  no  longer  be  the  mandatory  price 
for  any  gas  subject  to  Section  111(b)— 
rather  the  free  market  price  for  Section 
111(b)  gas  shall  be  as  agreed  between  the 
seller  and  buyer. 

Section  111(c)  ("Prices  Above  Gas  Cap 
Price  Under  Existing  Contracts")  applies  to 
the  price  of  imported  natural  gas  and  to 
first  sales  of  natural  gas  where  the  price  on 
date  of  enactment  exceeds  the  Gas  Cap 
Price.  Each  month  following  date  of  enact- 
ment one-thirtieth  of  such  gas  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  maximum  lawful  pricing 
provisions  of  subtitle  A  and  will  be  referred 
to  as  "Reduced  Price  Gas".  Reduced  Price 
Gas  may  not  be  sold  at  a  price  in  excess  of 
the  Gas  Cap  Price  but  may  be  sold  below 


■  To  be  based  upon  the  three  most  recent  months 
(or  which  data  are  available  from  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Agency. 


the  Gas  Cap  Price  subject  to  agreement  of 
the  parties.  Gas  not  qualified  as  Reduced 
Price  Gas  will  be  sold  at  the  contract  price 
or  maximum  lawful  price  under  the  NGPA. 
as  applicable.  Beginning  with  the  31st 
month  after  enactment  the  free  market 
price  for  gas  subject  to  Section  111(c)  will  be 
as  agreed  between  seller  and  buyer. 

Section  111(d)  ("Gas  Sold  Under  New 
Contracts")  provides  that  gas  sold  under 
any  contract  which  becomes  effective  after 
date  of  enactment  or  which  expires,  lapses 
or  is  terminated  after  enactment  will  no 
longer  be  subject  to  maximum  lawful  prices 
under  the  NGPA  or  to  commission  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  NGA.  The  price  for  such  gas 
shall  be  as  agreed  between  seller  and  buyer 
except  that  the  Gas  Cap  Price  will  apply  to 
such  gas  until  the  beginning  of  the  31st 
month  after  date  of  enactment. 

Section  111(e)  ( 'Right  to  Terminate  Con- 
tracts") provides  that  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  gas  subject  to  Sections  111  (b)  or  (c)  may 
be  terminated  by  either  party  upon  giving 
180  days  notice  before  the  end  of  the  48- 
month  period  and  30-month  period  in  the 
case  of  Sections  111(b)  and  111(c)  gas,  re- 
spectively. 

Section  111(f)  ("Synthetic  Gas  and  Artifi- 
cial Gas")  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  do  not  apply  to  synthetic  or  artifi- 
cial gas. 

Section  202.  Repeal  of  Certain  Contract 
Requirements  and  Imposition  of  Take  or 
Pay  Umits. 

Section  202  repeals  Section  315  of  the 
NGPA  and  substitutes  a  new  Section  315 
which  provides  that  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  state  or  regulatory  authorities  pipelines 
are  required  to  take  gas  under  each  contract 
at  the  same  percentage  rate  of  deliverability 
as  under  all  contracts. 

However,  the  provisions  regarding  ratable 
takes  would  not  apply  to  reduce  (i)  produc- 
tion of  casinghead  gas.  (ii)  gas  necessary  to 
prevent  drainage  or  (iii)  protect  correlative 
rights. 

Section  203.  Effect  of  Gas  Cap  Price. 

Adds  a  new  Section  318  to  the  NGPA 
which  provides  that  for  purposes  of  Area 
Rate  Clauses  the  Gas  Cap  will  be  treated  as 
a  governmentally  established  price  or  rate. 

Title  III.  Removal  of  Impediments  to 
Intrastate  Movements  of  Gas. 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Certain  Inter- 
state Sales.  Transportation  and  Assign- 
ments. 

This  provision  would  facilitate  transac- 
tions between  the  interstate  and  intrastate 
markets  without  subjecting  those  transac- 
tions to  certification  procedures  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  NGA  and  without  requiring 
intrastate  companies  to  tiecome  jurisdiction- 
al "natural  gas  companies"  under  the  NGA. 
Current  NGPA  section  311(a)  permits  the 
Commission  to  authorize  transportation  by 
interstate  pipelines  on  behalf  of  any  intra- 
state pipeline  or  local  distribution  company, 
and  by  an  intrastate  pipeline  on  behalf  of 
any  interstate  pipeline  or  local  distribution 
company  served  by  an  interstate  pipeline. 
Current  NGPA  section  311(b)  permits  the 
Commission  to  authorize  any  intrastate 
pipeline  to  sell  gas  to  any  interstate  pipeline 
or  locBl  distribution  company.  Current 
NGPA  section  312  permits  the  Commission 
to  authorize  any  intrastate  pipeline  to 
assign  surplus  gas  to  an  interstate  pipeline 
or  local  distribution  company.  These  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  permit  the  then  ex- 
isting "bubble"  of  gas  in  intrastate  markets 
to  flow  into  interstate  markets  that  were 
facing  gas  shortages.  Sections  301(a>,  (b> 
and  (c)  would  amend  these  NGPA  provi- 


sions to  allow  natural  gas  to  flow  both  ways 
to  correct  imbalances  In  any  market  Sec- 
Uon  301(a)  toould  expand  NOPA  section 
311(a)  to  permit  the  Commission  to  author- 
ise any  pipeline  or  local  distribution  compa- 
ny to  transport  gas  on  behalf  of  any  person. 
The  use  of  the  phrase  "any  penon"  is  not 
Intended  to  reflect  any  view  concerning  the 
persons  on  #hose  belialf  gas  currently  can 
be  transported  under  section  911(a).  Section 
301(b)  would  expand  NGPA  section  311(b) 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  authorize  any 
pipeline  or  local  distribution  company  to 
transport  gas  on  behalf  of  any  person.  The 
use  of  the  phrase  "any  person"  is  not  in- 
tended to  reflect  any  view  concerning  the 
persons  on  whose  behalf  gas  currently  can 
be  transported  under  section  311(a).  Section 
301(b)  would  expand  NOPA  section  311(b) 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  authorize  any 
pipeline  or  local  distribution  company  to 
sell  gas  to  any  other  pipeline  or  local  distri- 
bution comiwny.  Section  30Uc)  would 
expand  sectton  312  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  any  pipeline  or  local  distri- 
bution company  to  assign  surplus  gas  to  any 
other  pipeliae  or  local  distribution  compa- 
ny. In  addition,  the  definitimi  of  "surplus 
gas"  would  be  broadened. 

Section  30e(a)  would  expand  NOPA  sec- 
tion 314.  Currently.  NOPA  section  314  voids 
anticommlngling  clauses  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain first  sales.  Section  302(a)  would  expand 
section  314  to  void  anticommingllng  and 
similar  clauses  in  contracts  for  the  resale 
and  transporution  of  natural  gas  that  is  not 
deemed  to  be  in  interstate  commerce  be- 
cause of  NGPA  section  601(d)  (see  section 
302(b)).  This  change  is  designed  to  facilitate 
transactions  between  the  interstate  and 
intrastate  markets. 

Section  30t(b)  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  NGPA  section  601  which  would  estab- 
lish the  principle  that,  in  most  instances, 
intrastate  pipelines  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  Commision's  jurisdiction  just  because 
the  intrasUlie  pipeline  acquires  gas  from  an- 
other SUte  as  long  as  there  is  no  regulatory 
gap  concerning  the  sale  and  transportation 
of  such  gas.  New  NGPA  section  601(dXl) 
would  provide  that  purchsaers  of  gas  in  cer- 
tain "covened  transactions"  would  not 
become  subject  to  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction because  of  such  purchases.  New  sec- 
tion 601(d)(2)  would  provide  that  transac- 
tions downstream  from  such  covered  trans- 
actions would  not.  solely  on  that  basis,  be 
considered  to  be  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  intrastate  recipients  of  this  natu- 
ral gas  would  not  thereby  be  considered  to 
be  "natural  gas  companies"  under  the  NGA. 
Covered  transactions  would  be  defined  as 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  by 
reason  of  section  SOKaHlMA).  (B)  or  (F). 
the  first  sale  of  gas  produced  on  the  outer 
ContinenUl  Shelf,  a  sale  or  assigimient 
under  sections  302(a).  311(b)  or  312(a).  a 
first  sale  under  section  317  (the  new  "Con- 
tract (Carrier"  provision),  and  a  sale  for 
resale  by  a  Hinshaw  pipeline.  This  section 
would  only  apply  to  natural  gas  that  re- 
mained in  the  State  in  which  the  purchaser 
in  the  covered  transaction  received  the  gas. 
except  if  gas  is  transported  outside  of  that 
State  in  connection  with  a  transaction 
under  sections  302(a),  311(a>.  311(b)  or  312. 

Section  3(l2(b)  also  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  NGPA  section  601.  entitled 
"Nondiscrimination  Provision".  New  subsec- 
tion (e)  would  prohibit  the  Commission,  in 
exercising  its  jurisdiction  over  any  gas 
under  either  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  the 
NGPA.  from  discriminating  against  either 
intrastate  or  interstate  purchasers. 


Sec.  303  ("Contract  Carrier  Authoriza- 
tion") amends  Title  III  of  the  NGPA  by 
adding  a  new  Section  317  which  establishes 
certain  contract  carrier  authorizations. 

Sec.  304  ("C<x>rdination  with  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978")  amends  Title  VI  of 
the  NOPA  to  make  certain  conforming 
changes. 

Sec.  305  ("Effective  Date")  provides  that 
the  amendments  made  by  Sections  303  and 
304  shall  apply  to  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  pursuant  to  requests  made  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gas 
Reform  Act  of  1983. 

Title  IV.  Repeal  of  Certain  Restrictions 
on  Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum  Use  and 
Pricing. 

Sections  401  ("Repeal  of  Certain  Sections 
of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978")  and  402  ("Conforming  Amend- 
ments"). 

These  sections  would  repeal  several  sec- 
tions of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  (FUA). 

The  bill  would  repeal  (1)  the  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  as  a 
primary  energy  source  in  new  electric  pow- 
erplants and  new  major  fuel-burning  instal- 
lations, (2)  the  prohibition  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  powerplants  without  alternate 
fuel  capabUity.  (3)  the  discretionary  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  prohibit 
nonboUer  installations  from  using  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  as  a  primary  energy 
source,  and  (4)  all  corresponding  exemption 
provisions. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  302  of  FUA 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
as  a  primary  energy  source  where  coal  or  al- 
ternate fuel  cmnbility  exists  in  existing 
major  fuel-burning  installations. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy's  authority 
under  section  401  of  FUA  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  primary  energy 
source  in  certain  boilers  would  be  repealed. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  402  of  FUA 
which  prohibits  certain  installations  of  new 
outdoor  lighting  fixtures  that  use  natural 
gas  and  certain  uses  of  natural  gas  therein. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  405  of  FUA 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
restrict,  by  rule,  increases  in  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum as  a  primary  energy  source  in  exist- 
ing powerplants  that  used  coal  or  another 
alternate  fuel  in  1977. 

The  bill  would  repeal  subsections 
103(aX16).  (a)(18).  (a)(19)  and  (a)(29)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  which  provide  certain  definitions  for 
general  reference  that  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary due  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  many 
statutory  provisions. 

Section  403  ("Repeal  of  Incremental  Pric- 
ing Requirements")  would  repeal  title  II  of 
the  NGPA,  which  provides  for  an  incremen- 
tal pricing  system  whereby  low  priority 
users  of  natural  gas  pay  a  larger  share  of 
the  first  sale  acquisition  costs  for  natural 
gas,  and  thus  would  end  this  regulatory 
system.  Acquisition  costs  incurred  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  passed 
through  to  users  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
Commission  regulations  for  incremental 
pricing.  Any  acquisition  costs  incurred  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  dealt 
with  without  regard  to  incremental  pricing 
requirements. 

GAS  CAP 

For  the  purposes  of  natural  gas  decontrol, 
it  is  proposed  that  a  gas  cap  be  established 
on  the  following  basis: 

"Three,  month  rolling  average  price  per 
million  Btu  available  monthly  based  on  the 


wholesale  price  of  0.31-1  percent  sulfur  No. 
6  fuel  oil  less  the  average  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  of  natural  gas  to  elec- 
tric power  plants." 

Wholesale  prices  of  0.31-1  percent  sulfiu- 
No.  6  fuel  oil  are  collected  and  published  by 
the  Energy  Information  Agency  in  the 
Monthly  Energy  Review.  Transportation 
and  distribution  costs  would  be  determined 
from  data  available  to  EIA  and  reported  in 
the  same  publication  using  the  difference 
between  average  natural  gas  wellhead  prices 
and  the  average  price  of  natural  gas  deliv- 
ered to  electric  plants. 

Table  1  shows  the  gas  cap  through  1982 
and  the  estimated  monthly  amounts  for 
1983.  This  table  shows  that  a  gas  cap  calcu- 
lated under  this  method  would  have  ranged 
from  a  high  of  $3.66/MM  Btu  in  March 
1982  to  a  low  of  $2.93  in  April  1983.  Future 
gas  cap  prices  would,  of  course,  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  price  of  fuel  oil  which  com- 
petes with  natural  gas  in  most  industrial 
markets.  In  developing  the  1983  estimates. 
New  York  Harbor  spot  cargo  prices  have 
been  used  since  the  Energy  Information 
Agency  has  not  yet  published  1983  prices. 
The  gas  cap  prices  shown  on  Table  1  would 
be  used  for  pricing  purposes  during  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

As  shown  in  Table  2.  New  York  Harbor 
spot  cargo  prices  have  historically  tracked 
the  wholesale  price  of  0.31-1  percent  sulfur 
No.  6  fuel  oil  prices  published  by  EIA.  The 
decline  in  the  New  York  Harbor  prices  for 
residual  fuel  oil  during  1983  is  related  to  the 
decreases  in  spot  prices  for  crude  oil.  Table 
2  also  shows  the  actual  price  differentials 
for  1982  between  wholesale  prices  as  report- 
ed by  EIA  and  New  York  Harbor  prices  as 
reported  by  Piatt's  Oilgram  Price  Reports. 
For  the  full  year,  the  average  differential 
was  only  $0.7  per  barrel. 

Table  3  shows  the  computation  of  trans- 
portation and  distribution  cost  for  1982. 
Transportation  and  distribution  cost  data 
have  not  yet  been  published  for  1983.  In 
computing  the  1983  monthly  gas  caps  on 
Table  1,  a  range  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution cost  estimates  was  used  based  on 
assumed  inflation  and  historic  averages  for 
the  same  period  in  1981  and  1982.  On  the 
low  side  of  the  range  a  cost  of  $1.08/MM 
Btu.  to  reflect  inflation  was  assumed.  On 
the  high  side,  it  was  assumed  transportation 
and  distribution  costs  would  rise  $.16/MM 
Btu  during  the  January  to  April  period, 
similar  to  increases  in  January  to  April  1981 
and  1982  which  reflect  seasonal  pipeline 
load  factors. 

The  factor  used  to  convert  fuel  oil  values 
to  millions  of  Btu  is  6.258  as  shown  for  pe- 
troleum products  consumed  by  electric  utili- 
ties on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  April 
Monthly  Energy  Review. 
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A  DIA6BAM  or  TRX  Gas  Rkporm  Act  of  1983 

To  Show  How  It  Amknds  Prxsert  Law 
Tmxi 

Section  101:  Removal  of  wellhead  price 
controls,  phased  in  over  48-months. 

Section  102:  Repeal  of  Natural  Gas  Act  ju- 
risdiction over  sales  of  gas  covered  in  above 
aection  101. 

Section  103:  Repeals  stand-by  price  con- 
trol of  NOPA. 

TTTLXII 

Section  201:  Phased  elimination  of  price 
controls  on  first  sales;  regulation  of  non- 


price  aspects  of  first  sales  (certification  and 
abuKhMunent). 

Oas  cap  price  based  on  wholenle  price  of 
No.  6  residual  fuel  oil  less  the  average  pipe- 
line transportation  cost  from  natural  gas 
wellhead  to  electric  utUity  plant  (roUing  3- 
month  average):  Oas  sold  under  this  price 
phased  up  over  48  months  to  cap  price. 

Oas  sold  above  the  cap  price  (including 
imported  gas)  will  be  phased  down  to  cap 
price  over  30  months. 

Gas  sold  under  new  contracts  effective 
after  date  of  enactment  or  contracts  which 
expire,  lapse,  or  are  terminated  shall  be  at  a 
price  agreed  between  seller  and  buyer  sub- 
ject to  gas  cap  price  for  30  months  after  en- 
actment. 

Either  buyer  or  seller  can  terminate  con- 
tract for  high  cost  gas  after  30  months  and 
low  cost  gas  after  48  months. 

Synthetic  and  artificial  gas  are  not  cov- 
ered. 

Section  202:  As  permitted  by  sUte  law, 
pipelines  are  required  to  take  gas  at  same 
percentage  rate  under  all  contracts. 

As  a  precondition  to  "phase  up"  to  gas  cap 
price,  a  producer  Is  required  to  agree  to 
limit  take  or  pay  obligations  under  con- 
tracts with  all  purchasers  to  no  greater  than 
70  percent  of  deliverability. 

Section  203:  Fy>r  purposes  of  Area  Rate 
Clauses  the  Gas  Cap  will  be  treated  as  a 
govemmentally-established  price  or  rate. 

TTTLB  III 

Contract  carriage  provisions  as  agreed  to 
by  Committee  as  of  Jufte  3. 

(Numerous  sections  that  are  designed  to 
give  flexibility  on  pipeline  transportation  of 
gas  between  producer's  wellhead  and  pur- 
chaser's gateway  or  end-user  site) 

TITUt  IV 

Repeals  parts  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
Repeals  incremental  pricing  requirements. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  regarding  the  public  dis- 
closure of  certain  manifest  informa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DISCLOSUKS  OP  cniTAIII  MAN IPIST 
INPORMATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
better  access  to  information  about  im- 
ported goods  arriving  in  the  United 
SUtes.  My  bill  is  a  companion  to  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  on 
the  House  side.  H.R.  2588.  and  it  is 
identical  to  a  provision  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  included  in  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice. 

Currently  'the  Customs  Service 
limits  public  access  to  certain  basic  in- 
formation about  imports.  For  exam- 
ple, the  identity  of  the  foreign  shipper 
Is  not  available  and  the  identity  of  the 
U.S.  importer  will  be  withheld  simply 
on  the  submission  of  a  one  time  re- 
quest to  the  Customs  Service. 

Access  to  information  such  as  this  is 
important  to  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  busi- 
nesses and  governmental  units.  For  ex- 
ample. U.S.  port  authorities  need  the 
information  for  long-range  planning, 
to  improve  their  services,  tmd  to  at- 
tract new  shipping  business.  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers could  use  the  information 


to  identify  importers  who  might  be  po- 
tential customers  for  U.S.  manufac- 
tiu«d  goods  instead.  The  information 
could  also  help  State  trade  and  devel- 
opment agencies  improve  their  plan- 
ning (uid  promotion  of  domestic  com- 
panies. 

Adequate  import  information  is  im- 
portant, but  it  is  also  important  to 
protect  the  legitimate  trade  secret  in- 
formation about  UJS.  importers.  For 
that  reason,  my  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion to  protect  their  trade  secret  infor- 
mation from  disclosure. 

We  must  have  adequate  import  in- 
formation if  the  United  SUtes  is  going 
to  improve  its  own  competitive  posi- 
tion. My  bill  will  assure  that  such  in- 
formation is  available. 


By  Bfr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Bkhtsin 
for  himself,  Mr.  Towkr.  Mr. 
Stmms.  Mr.  Hduh,  Mr.  Hol- 
tiHGS.  Mr.  TH0itMom>.  and  Mr. 

DXNTOH): 

S.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  hold- 
ings in  independent  local  newspapers 
from  taxes  on  excess  business  holdings 
of  private  foundations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

PRESERVIMG  UX^ALLT  OWHED  iraWSPAFERS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am, 
along  with  Senators  Towkr,  Symms, 
Heflin,  Hollings,  Thurmond,  and 
Dentoh,  introducing  a  bill  to  help  pre- 
serve locally  owned  independent  news- 
papers. While  this  biU  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  its  objective  is 
accomplished  without  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury. 

In  1969,  S.  4943  was  added  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Under  the  provi- 
sion all  private  foundations  will  be 
prohibited  after  May  26,  1989,  from 
owning  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
assets  of  stocic  of  any  business  enter- 
prise owned  by  them  on  May  26,  1969. 

My  bill  would  permit  private  founda- 
tions which  presently  own  interests  in 
independent  daily  newspapers  to  con- 
tinue that  ownership  in  cases  where 
the  newspaper  is  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  of  efficiency 
and  profitability  prevailing  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Further,  my  legislation  would 
encourage  individuals  who  own  con- 
trolling Interests  in  other  independent 
newspapers  to  bequeath  their  interests 
in  these  newspapers  to  private  founda- 
tions. In  addition  to  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  local  newspaper  my  legisla- 
tion would  make  a  significant  amoimt 
of  assets  and  income  irrevocable  com- 
mitted to  chariUble  purposes. 

The  two  principal  purposes  of  S. 
4943  were,  to  prevent  businesses 
owned  by  private  foundations  from 
having  a  competitive  advantage  over 
privately  owned  businesses  and  to  pre- 
vent private  foundations  from  having 
excessive  business  holdings.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  both  those  objectives. 


My  bill  would  not  aUow  any  tax  advan- 
tage to  newspapers  owned  by  private 
foundations. 

Newspapers  owned  by  foundations 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  the  same 
corporate  Income  tax  as  those  paid  by 
any  other  newspaper.  In  addition,  as  I 
noted  eartier.  my  bill  requires  the 
newspaper  be  operated  in  accordance 
with  general  industry  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency and  profiUbility  to  insure 
there  is  no  competitive  advantage  to 
private  foundations.  My  bill  prohibits 
excessive  business  holding  by  only  per- 
mitting ownership  of  local  independ- 
ent newspapers,  not  ownership  of 
newspaper  chains  or  other  media. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  a 
significant  first  amendment  question 
of  whether  the  present  tax  law  prohib- 
iting private  foundations  from  owning 
a  newspaper  is  an  unconstitutional 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  the  press  of 
private  foundations.  The  ability  to  dic- 
Ute  ownership  of  newspapers  provides 
control  over  the  content  of  newspa- 
pers. This  legislation  removes  this  im- 
warranted  Federal  Government  con- 
trol over  newspaper  ownership  and 
helps  preserve  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press. 

To  insure  the  continuation  of  a 
broad-based,  independent,  free  press  in 
the  United  SUtes,  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress sholild  be  to  encourage,  rather 
than  discourage,  the  ownership  of  in- 
dependent local  newspapers  through- 
out the  country.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  promote  that  ob- 
jective.* 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bemtseh 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Towcr): 
S.  1411.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
property  held  in  foreign-trade  zones 
shall  be  exempt  from  SUte  and  local 
ad  valorem  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

PORnCN-TtUDE  ZONES  IN  TRK  STATE  OP  TEXAS 

•  Mr.  BSNTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  &nd  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  Texas,  Senator  Towni.  The 
Bentsen-Tower  bill  addresses  a  very 
narrow  problem  dealing  wifti  foreign 
trade  zones  in  the  SUte  of  Texas.  We 
have  foutid  that  businesses  are  being 
discouraged  from  locating  in  Texas 
foreign  trade  zones  because  of  a  Texas 
constitutional  quirli  that  leaves  uncer- 
tain the  possibility  that  their  invento- 
ries, white  in  foreign  commerce,  would 
be  subjett  to  ad  valorem  tax  assess- 
ment by  local  authorities.  The  Bent- 
sen-Tower bill  is  designed  to  remedy 
that  problem. 

Texas  foreign  trade  zones  are  in  a 
very  difficult  situatioa  In  creating 
foreign  trade  zones.  Congress  has  pre- 
empted State  and  local  ad  valorem 
taxation  of  foreign  origin  goods  and 
domestic  origin  goods  destined  for 
export  that  are  located  in  foreign 
trade  zones.  Aclcnowledging  this  Fed- 
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eral  preemption,  most  SUte  and  local 
authorities  have  talcen  action  to  pro- 
hibit local  authorities  from  assessing 
ad  valorem  tax  on  foreign  trade  zone 
inventory.  Texas  authorities  have 
been  unable  to  take  such  measures, 
however,  because  the  Texas  constitu- 
tion prohibits  exemption  of  items  not 
specifically  Usted  in  the  Texas  consti- 
tution. 

Despite  the  Texas  constitutional 
protiibition  of  formally  sUting  the 
exempt  sUtus  of  foreign  trade  zone  in- 
ventory, Texas  Uxing  authorities  have 
generally  recognized  the  Federal  pre- 
emption. There  has  been  very  little,  if 
any.  actual  taxation  of  inventories  lo- 
cated in  foreign  trade  zones.  Actual 
taxation  is  not  the  problem.  It  is  the 
thr«at  of  taxation  which  would  re- 
quire a  business  to  litigate  in  order  to 
secure  the  ad  valorem  tax  exemption 
to  which  it  is  already  entitled,  that  is 
inhibiting  the  business  development  of 
Texas  foreign  trade  zones.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  businesses  considering  locat- 
ing in  a  Texas  foreign  trade  zone 
should  have  to  consider  the  contingent 
expense  of  buying  a  lawsuit  to  secure 
an  ad  valorem  tax  exemption.  This 
was  certainly  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  foreign  trade 
zones,  and  is,  in  fact,  frustrating  the 
congressional  scheme. 

Congress  has  created  foreign  trade 
zones  to  encourage  and  expedite  for- 
eign commerce,  and  to  increase 
export/reexport  trade,  and  import 
substitution,  which  is  the  manufactur- 
ing or  assembling  of  goods  in  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  zones  that  would  otherwise 
be  done  in  foreign  countries.  Foreign 
trade  zones  create  U.S.  Joijs.  jobs  that 
would  otherwise  be  performed  by  for- 
eign workers.  The  national  economy 
directly  benefits  from  the  creation  of 
these  jobs,  and  from  the  capital  invest- 
ment created  by  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade  zones.* 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  Senator  Bentsen, 
in  introducing  the  Bentsen-Tower  bill. 
The  Bentsen-Tower  bill  is  very  simply 
a  clarification  of  existing  law  that  will 
remedy  a  gap  in  the  national  uniform- 
ity of  treatment  of  international  trad^. 
Congress  created  foreign  trade  zones 
to  make  our  country  competitive  in 
the  international  marketplace.  Local 
taxation  of  goods  located  in  a  foreign 
trade  zone  would,  of  course,  frustrate 
the  congressional  purpose.  The  Feder- 
al preemption  of  this  type  of  taxation 
has  been  uniformly  recognized  outside 
of  Texas.  However,  because  of  restric- 
tions in  the  Texas  constitution,  the 
formal  recognition  by  the  State  of 
Texas  is  not  possible. 

The  lack  of  a  definitive  sUtute  in 
Texas  has  created  a  hesiUtion  among 
businesses  that  might  otherwise  use 
Texas  foreign  trade  zones.  A  SUte 
sUtute  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to 
resUte  a  Federal  preemption.  A  SUte 


sUtute  would  be  merely  gratuitous,  to 
insure  that  local  authorities  comply 
with  Federal  law.  Without  such  a  sUt- 
ute to  show  local  assessors,  however^^ 
businesses  are  concerned  that  they^^ 
will  be  forced  to  go  to  court  in  order  to 
secure  an  ad  valorem  tax  exemption  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Although  the 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t  case  of 
Xerox  Corporation  against  Harris 
County  seems  to  make  the  state  of  the 
law  clear,  businesses  do  not  like  to  op- 
erate based  on  how  case  law  would 
help  them  if  they  are  forced  to  go  to 
court. 

By  sinu?ly  resUting  the  existing  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  ad  valorem  tax- 
ation, the  Bentsen-Tower  bill  will  be 
able  to  faciliUte  the  development  of 
foreign  trade  zones.  In  the  past  15 
years,  the  number  of  Jobs  in  foreign 
trade  zones  have  increased  by  20 
times,  and  the  value  of  shipments 
through  foreign  trade  zones  has  in- 
creased to  over  $7  billion.  This  bUl  will 
further  enhance  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade  zones,  and  by  adding  American 
value  to  goods  manufactured  or  assem- 
bled in  foreign  countries,  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  trade  is  reduced. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  the  Bentsen-Tower  bill,  by  merely 
clarifying  the  existing  Federal  pre- 
emption of  ad  valorem  taxation  of 
Federal  trade  zone  inventory,  will  en- 
hance the  development  of  all  foreign 
trade  zones  and  fulfill  the  congression- 
al intent  in  esUblishing  foreign  trade 
zones,  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  and 
encouragement  of  capital  invest- 
ment.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  regulate 
intersUte  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
imiform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  617.  a 
bill  to  promote  the  use  of  energy-con- 
serving equipment  and  biofuels  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  TS6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  786.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  esUblish  a 
service-connection  presumption  for 
certain  diseases  caused  by  exposure  to 
herbicides  or  other  environmental  haz- 
ards or  conditions   in   veterans  who 
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lerved  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

s.  taa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsiifz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  HAWKms).  the  Senator  from 
Oidahoma  <Mr.  Borxk).  the  Senator 
fron  Utah  (Mr.  Giuuf).  the  Senator 
tmm  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hsuts).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocH>Aii).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixiifos).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyhi- 
HAi»).  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rahdolph)  were  added  as 
cosponaors  of  S.  832,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  to  remove  the  maxi- 
mum age  limitation  applicable  to  em- 
ployees who  are  protected  under  such 
act,,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  Its 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  BoscHwrrz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
(Carolina  (Mr.  Hsuts)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  863.  a  bill  entitled  "the 
Enterprise  Zone  Employment  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983." 
s.  s«t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwttz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prssslkr)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  869.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945. 

S.  1121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochrah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THxnu(oin>)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
lb)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1121.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  national  max- 
imum speed  limit  for  motor  vehicles. 

8.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnifz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihcs)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1144,  a 
bill  to  suspend  periodic  reviews  of  dis- 
ability beneficiaries  having  mental  im- 
pairments pending  regulatory  reform 
of  the  disability  determination  proc- 


S.  1145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiarroN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melchxr)  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1145,  a  bill  to  rec- 
ognize the  organization  known  as  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc. 

smATB  jonrr  ■xsoldtigr  s4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicki.es,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  (30RT0N).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtsen)  were  added 
as  coqwnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 54.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  January  1984  as  "Na- 
tional Eye  Health  Care  Month." 

SSHATK  JOUiT  RKSOLimOIt  TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihcs)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  12 
through  18,  1983  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week." 

SKRATK  Jonrr  resolutioii  tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abohor).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuira),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  TovinsR) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  77,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  "National  Animal  Agricul- 
ture Week." 

SEN  ATX  JOINT  RKSOLUnON  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stattord)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtJTIOH  10» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttroick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  C^ranston). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMEHici).  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Durehberger),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  HAvt^KiNS).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  HEiifz).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasteh).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuim),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  109,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
June  19.  1983,  as  "National  Children's 
Liver  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SBRATI  CONCUUtKNT  aSSOLUTIOM  it 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
U.S.  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons 
(1983-92). 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  106,  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Product  Safety  Commission 
by  designating  the  week  of  May  8, 
1983.  through  May  14.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Product  Safety  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  114,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
certain  rural  fire  protection  programs 
should  receive  a  level  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  is  at  least  as 
high  as  the  level  of  funding  provided 
for  such  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  127,  a 
resolution  to  make  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  139,  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  recommendation  of 
the  Study  Group  on  Senate  Practices 
and  Procedures  to  abolish  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1B4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danporth).  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
154.  a  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  June  19.  1983.  through  June  25. 
1983,  as  "Multihousing  Laundry  Indus- 
try Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  43— RELATINO  TO  THE 
CONDrtlON  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
"nONAI^  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

Bfr.   ARfetCSTRONG   sutenitted   the 

following  Concurrent  resolution;  which 

was  referred  to   the  Committee  on 

Banking.  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  43 

Whereas  the  international  banking  syst^n 
is  currently  threatened  by  a  series  of  nation- 
al financial  crises: 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  desirous  of  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  current  monetary  crisis 
which  will  result  in  a  stable  monetary 
system  and  preservation  of  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economy: 

Whereas  ttiis  solution  must  be  found  with- 
out placing  inordinate  pressures  on  United 
States  credit  markets; 

Whereas  the  breakdown  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  system  has  contributed  di- 
rectly to  these  problems; 

Whereas  the  economic  policies  prescribed 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  often 
are  harmfil  to  economic  growth; 

Whereas  the  Inteitiational  Monetary 
Fund  currently  holds  approximately  $40  bil- 
lion of  unoommitted  assets  in  the  form  of 
gold  bullion  and  has  not  utilized  them  fully 
to  date;  an4 

Whereas  loss  reserves  of  many  United 
States  banks  are  inadequate  to  absorb  po- 
tential defaults:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Re*<Aved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Tttentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  resteration  of  a  stable  monetary 
system  is  necessary  to  assure  economic 
growth  and  to  maintain  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  system; 

(2)  as  a  first  step  toward  this  restoration 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  renew 
his  call  for  an  international  conference  on 
the  monetary  system  to  investigate  its  sys- 
temic problems; 

(3)  in  coping  with  the  current  financial 
crisis  and  prior  to  any  quota  increase,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should  make 
full  use  of  its  current  assets,  including  its 
gold  holdings; 

(4)  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  revise  the  conditions  placed  on  its 
loans  so  as  to  encourage  economic  growth; 

(5)  any  additional  financial  resources 
made  available  during  the  current  crisis 
should  be  made  available  on  a  temporary 
basis,  preferably  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
■nON  «4— RELATING  TO  WITH- 
HOLDING ON  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  JQ*SEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  continuing  possibility  that  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withholding 
from  interest  and  dividends)  will  be  re- 
pealed is  ereating,  for  all  payors,  an  undue 
hardship  within  the  meaning  of  section 
308(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  (relating  to  delay  in  ap- 


plication of  such  subchapter  to  certain 
payors),  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
prmnulgate  regulations  pursuant  to  such 
section  308(b)  delaying  the  effective  date  of 
such  subchapter  B  with  respect  to  all  payors 
until  December  31. 1983. 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
5.  I  wrote  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan,  urging  him  to  delay 
the  implementation  of  tax  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends,  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  July  1.  I  argued 
that,  given  the  Senate  vote  April  21  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  withholding 
law,  it  made  little  sense  to  require 
baidcs  to  continue  to  spend  great  sums 
of  money  preparing  for  something 
which  probably  never  would  take 
place. 

Subsequent  to  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Regan,  the  House  voted  382  to  41  on 
May  17  in  favor  of  repeal.  This  over- 
whelming vote  made  it  even  more 
clear  that,  in  response  to  a  strong  pop- 
ular outcry  against  an  unreasonable 
law,  the  repeal  of  that  law  was  Just  a 
matter  of  time.  It  would  seem  appar- 
ent that,  under  the  circiunstances.  re- 
quiring preparations  for  compliance 
with  the  law  to  continue  would  consti- 
tute an  undue  hardship. 

FV>rtunately.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
provided  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  delay  application  of 
the  law  for  any  payor  until  such  payor 
is  able  to  comply  without  undue  hard- 
ship. So  I  was  quite  surprised  when  I 
received  Secretary  Regan's  response  to 
my  letter  on  May  27,  indicating  his 
view  that  "the  Treasury  Department's 
limited  authority  under  the  law  to 
delay  the  enforcement  of  the  with- 
holding provisions  does  not  permit  a 
blanket  suspension  of  the  statutory 
provisions  •  •  *." 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  submitting 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  exercise 
his  authority  under  section  308(b)  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  withholding  until  Congress 
completes  action  on  repeal  legislation 
(or  until  December  31,  1983,  as  limited 
by  section  308(b)  of  TEFRA). 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for 
bank  customers'  money  to  be  wasted 
by  requiring  financial  institutions  to 
comply  with  an  all-but-dead  law. 
Quick  action  by  the  Congress  on  this 
resolution  could  prevent  the  continu- 
ation of  this  costly  charade.* 


a.m.    in    room    342    of    the    Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

COMlflTTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING  AMD  URBAN 
ATTAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  continue  its  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  competitive  structure  and 
other  conditions  within  the  domestic 
financial  services  industry  on  June  7. 
8,  9,  16.  and  21.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-538  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Beth  Climo  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-7391. 

COmOTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's prop<ffiai  for  a  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  June  10.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. UJS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Jim  Beime  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2564. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  oversight  hearings  regarding 
the  geopolitics  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  previously  scheduled  for 
Thurday,  June  9  and  Thursday.  June 
30  have  been  canceled  and  are  re- 
scheduled for  Mraiday.  June  20.  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bob  Terrell  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-5205. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
"Social  Security  Disability  Reviews: 
The  Role  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge,"  on  Wednesday.  June  8.  at  9:30 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  7.  at  5  p.m.. 
to  hold  an  executive  session  briefing 
on  the  Mideast  update  by  the  State 
Department.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOBCMITTEE  OK  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
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on  Wednesday,  June  8.  at  9:30  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  entitled  "Social  Seciui- 
ty  Disability  Review.  The  Role  of  the 

Administrative  Law  Judge.'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SING  A  LITTLE  LOUDER 
•  VLr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Bakir.  recently  spoke  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  The  speech  was  short 
but  profound  and  Senator  Baker  made 
some  very  important  points  about  the 
importance  of  televising  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  Chamber. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out. 
it  should  not  be  necessary  for  a  tax- 
payer to  make  the  expensive  pilgrim- 
age to  Washington  to  see  their  repre- 
sentatives in  action.  And  as  important 
as  the  public's  right  to  watch  what  we 
do  here  is  the  point  that  the  Senate  is 
on  the  verge  of  surrendering  a  very 
special  place  in  our  Government  and 
our  heritage,  by  allowing  the  other 
branches  of  Government  to  become 
more  accessible  to  the  public. 

During  the  speech  to  the  broadcast- 
ers. Senator  Bakkr  pointed  out  that 
he  was  probably  preaching  to  the 
choir,  as  indeed  he  probably  was.  But 
the  public  needs  to  be  more  aware  of 
this  important  issue  and  I  believe  that 
if  people  everywhere  could  zero  in  on 
this  debate,  the  outcry  for  televising 
the  Senate  would  be  enormous.  So 
Senator  Baker  wisely  advised  his  audi- 
ence that  "if  the  choir  wants  television 
in  the  Senate,  you're  going  to  have  to 
sing  a  little  louder." 

Mr.  President.  TV  coverage  of  the 
Senate's  proceedings  would  give  the 
public  the  chance  to  zero  in  on  all  our 
debates  and  bring  representative  de- 
mocracy a  step  closer  to  the  ideal.  I 
think  all  my  colleagues  should  see  the 
majority  leader's  superb  speech  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
SrascR  or  Senator  Howakd  H.  Bakek.  Jr.. 
Bbtork  the  61st  Annual  NAB  Conven- 
tion, Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  April  11. 1983 
Joining  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters for  your  Annual  Convention  is  like 
joininR  the   Navy  just   in  time   for  shore 
leave.  You  know  there's  more  to  it  than 
this,  but  this  will  do  for  starters. 

I've  been  coming  to  these  conventions  for 
a  long  time  now.  and  I  recently  discovered  a 
copy  of  a  speech  I  had  given  at  the  NAB 
Convention  of  1973.  when  I  was  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Communications 
Sub-Committee. 

Such  forays  into  the  past  always  impress 
me  with  how  much  has  changed  and  how 
much  has  stayed  the  same  with  time. 

That  speech,  for  example,  reminded  me 
that  if  I'd  stayed  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee—where I  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  my 
Senate  career  learning  communications  law 
from  John  Pastore— I  could  have  been  the 


committee's  chairman  by  now  and  the  moat 
popular  man  in  Las  Vegas  this  week. 

I  also  found  that  the  issues  I  addressed  in 
that  speech  ten  years  ago— deregulation, 
program  quality,  and  the  broadcast  indus- 
try's public  service  commitment— are  not  so 
different  from  the  NAB  Agenda  today. 

And  finally^.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
even  after  a  decade  of  revolution  in  commu- 
nications, the  broadcast  industry  still  has  a 
special  place  and  an  extraordinary  influence 
in  American  life. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  was  complimenting  your 
coverage  of  the  state  funerals  of  Harry 
Truman  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  second 
Inauguration  of  Richard  Nixon,  the  signing 
of  the  Vietnam  ceasefire,  and  the  return  of 
the  POW's  from  Hanoi. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  still  more  histo- 
ry would  be  made  t)efore  the  camera's  eye 
during  the  Senate's  investigation  of  Water- 
gate. 

It  pleases  me  that  such  dramatic  moments 
are  now  largely  confined  to  your  fictional 
programming  rather  than  your  news  broad- 
casts. I  believe  we've  all  seen  enough  war 
and  death  and  scandal  to  last  a  lifetime. 

But  it  also  pleased  me  that,  with  all  the 
competitors  that  have  arisen  in  the  past  ten 
years  to  challenge  your  dominance  of  the 
airwaves,  free  television  is  still  available  to 
bring  events  of  the  highest  importance  into 
the  homes  of  the  humblest  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica. 

You  are  not  without  your  critics— and 
they  are  not  without  their  points— but 
broadcasting  has  become  virtually  as  impor- 
tant to  participatory  democracy  as  the 
ballot  box  itself. 

I  believe  you  have  borne  this  responsibil- 
ity well.  "The  Winds  of  War"  gave  us  histo- 
ry as  well  as  histronics.  "Dif'rent  Strokes" 
gave  us  a  sobering  and  effective  message  on 
drug  abuse  from  none  other  than  Nancy 
Reagan.  And  "60  Minutes"  proves  every 
week  not  only  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  but  that  it  geU  higher  ratings. 

Local  stations,  too  have  become  far  more 
ambitious  and  creative  in  their  public  serv- 
ice programming  in  recent  years,  and  I  com- 
mend you  all,  especially  for  your  new  Joint 
venture  on  productivity  which  supplies  the 
theme  for  convention. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  simply  to  toss 
bouquets.  I  came  to  enlist  your  active  sup- 
port for  an  idea  whose  time  has  long  since 
come  the  idea  of  televising  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  may  be  preaching  to  the  choir  on  this 
issue,  but  if  the  choir  wants  television  in  the 
Senate,  you're  going  to  have  to  sing  a  little 
louder. 

The  principle  arguments  for  televising  the 
Senate  are  well  known  by  now: 

Public  galleries  have  graced  the  Senate 
since  1792,  and  television  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  those  galleries. 

The  committees  of  the  Senate  have  done 
business  under  the  TV  lights  for  years,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  televised 
its  floor  proceedings  since  1974  without  ca- 
lamity to  the  Republic. 

And  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  an 
American  citizen  to  make  an  expensive  pil- 
grimage to  Washington  to  see  his  govern- 
ment in  action  when  technology  can  make 
him  an  eyewitness  to  history  in  his  own 
home. 

But  there's  still  more  to  it  than  that.  The 
Senate  is  in  danger  of  surrendering  its  spe- 
cial place  in  American  government  through 
technological  default. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
hesitation  about  using  television  to  sell  his 


prograina  to  the  American  people,  and  this 
particular  President  is  very  good  at  it. 

Spirited  and  colorful  floor  debate  from 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives— a  finely  cali- 
brated rendering  of  current  public  opinion- 
has  become  a  staple  of  the  evening  news. 

Even  our  courts  have  opened  their  doors 
to  television  cameras  with  no  loss  of  dignity 
and  with  a  great  gain  in  the  nation's  under- 
standing of  our  system  of  Justice. 

Where  U  the  Senate  in  all  of  this?  Our 
images  are  reduced  to  the  artist's  caricature, 
our  words  to  the  reporter's  paraphrase.  We 
are  cloaked  in  mystery,  though  we  do  the 
public's  business. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  poured  hot  coffee 
from  a  cup  to  saucer  as  a  parable  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate  in 
American  government. 

The  Senate  is  designed  too  cool  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  and  to  serve  the  long- 
term  interests  of  the  nation.  Our  six-year 
terms  are  fixed  to  make  us  more  immune  to 
transient  political  pressure  than  our  two- 
year  house  colleagues  or  even  the  four-year 
President. 

Ours  is  intended  as  a  moderating  influ- 
ence on  the  nation.  Ours  Is  a  forum  in 
which  the  rights  of  minority  opinion  are  ac- 
corded greater  weight  than  anywhere  else 
on  Earth. 

If  this  special  character  is  lost  in  the 
public  debate  of  significant  issues,  the  coun- 
try will  be  much  the  poorer  for  it.  And  if  all 
political  debate  is  televised  save  the  Sen- 
ate's, then  the  Senate's  special  prominence 
cannot  be  saved. 

The  vivid  historical  record  we  are  squan- 
dering by  the  day  is  another  source  of  frus- 
tration for  me.  What  would  we  give  today  to 
see  the  great  debates  of  Webster  and  Clay 
and  Calhoun  preserved  on  videotape?  What 
less  celebrated  treasures  have  been  lost  in 
time?  How  much  better  could  future  leaders 
prepare  for  public  service  if  they  could  see 
their  government  at  work  first  hand? 

Beyond  the  public's  right  to  witness  the 
affairs  of  their  own  government  beyond  the 
Senate's  institutional  and  historical  respon- 
sibilities, there  is  the  simple  truth  that  to 
sequester  the  Senate  from  television  is  to 
break  a  bargain  that  we  ourselves  have 
made. 

It  is  no  longer  the  political  party  but  tele- 
vision that  brings  private  citizens  to  public 
prominence.  Through  news  coverage  and 
through  paid  campaign  advertising,  the 
Candidate  relies  on  television  above  all  to 
commend  himself  to  the  electorate. 

Only  a  very  few  Senators  remain  in  office 
who  began  their  public  service  before  the 
age  of  televison.  Still  fewer  could  claim  it 
has  played  no  [>art  in  their  subsequent  polit- 
ical success. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  Senate  owes  televi- 
sion anything  at  all.  It  does  not,  but  if  Sena- 
tors are  prepared  to  use  television  exposure 
to  gain  office,  we  should  also  be  prepared  to 
accept  television  coverage  of  our  perform- 
ance in  office. 

We  need  not  throw  ourselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  network  news  organizations. 
The  House  controls  its  own  coverage,  and 
the  networks  abide  by  those  rules.  The 
Senate  has  an  equal  power  and,  in  my  view, 
an  equal  obligation  to  the  American  people. 

But  there  are  good  and  thoughtful  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  yet  share  these  views  and 
who  are  not  yet  swayed  by  these  arguments. 
So  I  am  calling  in  the  heavy  artUlery. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  will  hold  an- 
other hearing  on  this  issue  on  Thursday. 
Walter  Cronkite  will  testify.  But  even 
Walter  Cronkite  can't  carry  the  day  alone. 


If  the  broadcast  community  wanU  televi- 
sion in  the  Senate,  now  Is  the  time  to 
present  your  own  teatiinony,  to  write  your 
own  letter,  make  your  own  telephone  calls, 
nm  your  own  editorials  in  support  of  the 
proposition. 

If  you  as  broadasters  will  do  that.  I  as  Ma- 
jority Leader  will  do  my  best  to  fill  the  void 
so  well  defined  by  one  HaakeU  B.  Duckett. 
who  said  "what  this  country  needs  Is  more 
free  speech  worth  listening  to."« 


ANNIVESISAR 


;Y  OF  ARMENIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commemorate  a  proud  moment  in  the 
history  of  an  honorable  people.  Re- 
cently we  recalled  in  this  Chamber  the 
terrible  days  of  1915.  when  genocide 
was  introduced  into  the  sad  lexicon  of 
this  wartom  century.  That  genocide 
was  directed  against  the  Armenian 
people. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  history 
of  the  valiant  Armenian  people  did  not 
stop  there— as  indeed,  it  was  certainly 
not  stopped  today.  For  Armenians 
took  every  victimization  that  a  relent- 
less enemy  could  mete  out,  and  then 
they  rose  up— like  the  brave  Jews  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  who  rose  against 
their  oppressors  40  years  ago.  And 
they  then  set  out  to  build  their  own 
free  land. 

OUS  ARMEHIAR  ALLIES 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Arme- 
nian soldiers  set  a  high  standard  for 
valiant  behavior  under  arms  in  their 
adherence  to  the  allied  cause  during 
the  First  World  War.  Their  persistent 
bravery  delayed,  again  and  again  and 
again,  the  fall  of  the  Baku  oU  fields  to 
the  enemy,  during  the  critical  period 
when  oveiall  strategic  initiative  on  the 
Western  Front  went  to  the  Allied 
armies.  Historians  are  agreed  that  un- 
expected resistance  in  Yugoslavia  ulti- 
mately delayed  the  Nazi  offensive  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  this  was  an 
important  element  in  the  filial 
German  defeat  on  the  eastern  front.  It 
ought  to  be  similarly  remembered  that 
the  brave  Armenian  resistance  in  the 
First  Worid  War  may  have  played  a 
similar  role,  by  denying  oil  supplies  to 
the  central  powers  during  the  critical 
days  of  1917. 

And  then  Mr.  President,  for  a  brief 
period,  beginning  May  28,  1918,  there 
was  an  independent  Armenia.  The  Ar- 
menian people  were  at  last  masters  of 
their  own  destinies,  or  so  it  briefly 
seemed.  They  elected  a  national  par- 
liament, with  minority  representation 
and  with  female  sufferage,  a  fuU  year 
before  the  extension  of  the  vote  to 
women  in  these  United  States.  Finally, 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  1920  fully  rec- 
ognized the  new  independent  state  of 
an  ancient  people.  That  treaty  also 
gave  full  effect  to  the  boundaries  of 
Armenia  that  had  been  set.  as  request- 
ed, by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 


mDEPBNDEHCE  AND  INVASION 

That  was  the  highpoint  of  Armenian 
independence,  Mr.  President,  and  it 
did  not  last  very  long.  Invasions  fol- 
lowed from  both  sides,  and  the  infant 
republic,  after  great  resistance,  was  de- 
feated militarily  by  the  invading 
Soviet  Russians  and  Turks.  At  the  end 
of  November  1920,  a  Soviet  republic 
was  proclaimed,  and  Armenia  itself 
was  subjected  over  time  to  a  cynical  di- 
vision by  its  neighbors.  The  proud 
hopes  of  the  Armenian  people,  and  the 
high-minded  border  solution  that  the 
American  President  had  personally 
subscribed  to,  were  dashed.  In  1923, 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  finished  what 
had  become  the  inevitable  ending,  by 
voiding    essentially    the    Treaty    of 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  something  of 
the  Armenian  independent  spirit  con- 
tinues and  will  live  on.  We  all  know 
and  admire  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  of  1956.  And  yet,  how  many 
of  us  also  are  aware  that  this  was  not 
the  first  instance  of  a  people  rising, 
for  a  time  successfully,  against  Soviet 
colonialism?  For  it  happened  that  35 
years  before  the  events  of  Budapest, 
the  Armenian  people  overthrew  their 
Soviet  oppressors  in  the  February  1921 
rebellion.  And  in  that  spring,  a  small, 
liberty-loving  people  set  a  standard  of 
coiu'age  that  we  can  aU  admire,  and 
that  the  Armenians  of  today  can  look 
back  to  with  pride. 

Mr.  President,  the  courage  that  the 
Armenian  people  have  persistently 
shown  against  such  formidable  odds 
merits  our  notice  and  our  commenda- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  brave 
history  will  continue  to  furnish  suste- 
nance to  young  people  everywhere  of 
Armenian  heritage.  The  last  chapter 
of  real  Armenian  independence  has 
not  yet  been  written.  Until  it  has.  the 
brave  Armenian  republic  that  was  pro- 
claimed on  May  28,  1918.  will  be  re- 
membered with  admiration  by  all  who 
value  freedom  and  understand  its 
cost.« 


DON'T  LOCK  UP  COAL  LEASES 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  coal  leasing 
program.  Much  of  this  controversy  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  significant  revenues 
if  there  is  a  leasing  moratorium.  This 
point  was  eloquently  made  in  an  April 
29  editorial  in  the  Deseret  News  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

I  am  placing  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
to  clarify  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  a  leasing  moratorium. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Deseret  News.  Apr.  29. 1983] 
Don't  Lock  Up  Coal  Leases 

Congress  is  considering  a  ban  on  future 
government  coal  leases  because  of  claims  by 
environmentalists   that   Interior  Secretary 


James  Watt's  leasing  policies  are  costing  the 
nation  millions  of  dollars. 

Those  complaints  have  been  around  for 
more  tlian  a  year,  but  a  report  released  this 
week  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  added  fuel  to  the  fire  and  seemingly 
sustains  the  charges  by  environmentalists. 

The  study  charges  that  Watt's  program  of 
leasing  rich  coal  lands  in  the  present  soft 
market  has  driven  down  the  price  the  gov- 
ernment can  get  from  coal  company  bidders. 
The  121-page  document  also  accuses  Interi- 
or of  being  too  close  to  the  coal  industry 
and  of  leaking  bidding  information  in  ad- 
vance. 

Two  different  philosophies  are  at  stake. 
The  federal  government  owns  about  80  per- 
cent of  western  coal  reserves.  Environmen- 
talists and  some  others  want  those  leases  to 
be  doled  out  slowly,  thus  keeping  the  price 
up.  The  Reagan  administration  wants  to 
open  up  the  leasing  process  and  let  market 
forces  set  the  price.  And  that  is  what  Watt 
has  been  doing. 

The  administration's  approach  probably 
would  not  draw  much  criticism  in  a  healthy 
market,  but  the  fact  is  that  coal  mining  is 
suffering  from  the  recession  just  like  many 
other  industries.  Demand  is  slack  and  many 
mines  are  idle. 

Obviously,  the  federal  government  is  not 
getting  as  much  money  out  of  the  leases  as 
it  might  if  it  restricted  the  number  of  leases 
or  stopped  them  altogether  until  demand 
for  coal  is  more  brisk. 

However,  as  this  page  has  pointed  out 
before,  there  are  some  problems  with  lock- 
ing up  the  leases.  Experience  has  shown 
ttiat  it  is  hard  to  get  the  government  to 
start  offering  leases.  Once  leases  are 
stopped,  and  under  a  different  administra- 
tion, it  may  be  difficult  to  make  them  avail- 
able again. 

Admittedly,  some  leases  may  be  going  far 
too  cheaply  and  tighter  controls  need  to  be 
applied.  If  not  enough  bidders  are  interest- 
ed, there  is  nothing  that  says  the  land  must 
be  leased  at  that  particular  moment. 

Yet  all  of  the  hoopla  about  lease  prices 
overlooks  a  significant  point.  The  leases 
don't  even  come  close  to  being  the  real 
source  of  money  the  federal  government 
gets  from  its  coal  reserves.  The  leases  ac- 
count for  only  3  percent.  The  rest  comes 
from  royalties  when  the  coal  is  mined,  and 
from  taxes. 

It  hardly  makes  sense  to  lock  up  the 
leases  because  they  are  going  rather  cheap- 
ly and  thus  shut  off  the  other  97  percent  of 
coal  income.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— U.S. 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  115,  sponsored 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
which  has  already  received  bipartisan 
support.  The  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  United  Nations-related 
agencies  and  other  international  orea- 
nizations  should  oppose  the  adoption 
of  international  marketing  and  distri- 
bution regulations  or  restrictions 
which  unnecessarily  impede  the 
export  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
products. 
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Next  month  in  Geneva  the  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  is  scheduled  to  consider  pro- 
posed "consumer  protection"  guide- 
lines which  may  have  the  ultimate 
affect  of  unduly  restricting  American 
free  enterprise  in  international  enter- 
prise and  in  consimier  choice.  It  could 
adversely  affect  export  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, especially  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  finished  goods.  I  am  firmly  in 
opposition  to  constraining  regulations 
imposed  on  American  involvement  in 
international  free  trade,  even  when 
couched  in  the  terms  of  "guidelines."  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  viewing  adoption  of  the  UJf.  pro- 
posals, which  are  based  on  nonmarket 
considerations,  as  a  significant  threat 
to  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  participate  in  the  healthy 
cmnpetitive  atmosphere  of  a  free 
international  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  econo- 
my is  presently  engaged  in  a  slow  but 
deliberate  recovery.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  for  each  billion  dollars  of 
exports,  the  economy  benefits  by 
35,000  Jobs.  We  cannot  risk  jeopardiz- 
ing the  success  of  our  recovery  by  un- 
fairly impeding  the  continued  growth 
of  vital  American  export  trade. 

Just  in  the  past  fortnight,  at  the 
1983  Summit  of  Industrialized  Nations 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  President 
Reagan  Joined  the  leaders  of  six  other 
Western  nations  in  recognizing  that 
while  there  are  encouraging  signs  of 
economic  recovery  worldwide,  the 
basic  challenge  still  facing  the  West- 
em  World  is  to  insure  that  this  recov- 
ery endures.  Restriction  of  the  inter- 
national free  market  as  proposed  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
would  be  counter  productive  to  this 
objective. 

It  is  time  we  took  steps  to  slow  the 
ever-increasing  efforts  on  the  part  of 
international  bodies  to  restrict  free 
trade.  We  must  also  insure  that 
progress  toward  full  recovery  of  the 
American  economy  is  not  threatened. 
U.S.  economic  health  in  the  interna- 
tional market  should  not  be  hampered 
by  nonmarket  based  regulations.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  which  it  has  been  referred, 
to  consider  and  act  on  it  expeditiously 
so  that  firm  guidance  can  be  provided 
to  our  representatives  at  the  July  1983 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  at  Geneva.* 


ADDRESS  OF  ANTHONY  HARRI- 
GAN  BEFORE  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA SOCIETY 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  is  the  preeminent  con- 
servative intellectual  organization  in 
the  United  States.  At  its  annual  and 
semiannual  meetings  since  its  found- 
ing in  1964  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant conservative  ideas  on  the  rule  of 


law,  the  nature  of  the  market,  and  the 
crisis  of  our  national  security  have 
been  circulated  and  discussed,  as  well 
as  ideas  that  speak  to  the  heart  of  our 
national  and  civilizatlonal  crisis. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  in  Chicago  on 
April  16.  1983,  Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan, 
president  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  delivered  an  address  en- 
titled "To  Preserve  Our  Values."  This 
speech  contains  a  number  of  sharp  in- 
sights into  the  problems  and  crises  of 
American  society  and  government,  and 
I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  close  attention 
by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Harri- 
gan's  remarks  to  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 

To  PiutsmvK  Our  Valdbs 

As  writers  and  scholars,  as  interpreters  of 
currents  of  Ideas  and  patterns  of  life,  we 
need  to  look  beyond  the  contemporary 
scene  in  our  country  and  attempt  to  gauge 
the  character  of  our  world  in  the  final  years 
of  this  century.  We  can  be  very  sure  that 
the  world  of  the  late  19SOs  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  world  of  1983.  Change  has 
been  with  us  in  every  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  but  is  likely  to  be  vastly  acceler- 
ated. We  live  in  a  swirling  cloud  of  economic 
change.  Technological  development  is 
moving  at  a  pace  we  never  imagined  even  a 
few  years  ago.  Old  ideological  commitments 
are  dissolving  or  shifting.  New  dislocation 
are  resulting  from  the  unprecedented 
changes.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  bewildering 
world  and  great  difficulty  in  estimating 
what  will  happen  between  now  and  the  end 
of  this  century.  We  discern  some  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  years 
ahead  but  not  all.  As  Karel  Hujer.  the 
Czech-bom  astronomer  and  philosopher  has 
said.  "We  live  in  an  age  prone  to  unexpected 
problems." 

For  all  our  interest  in  futurology,  we  have 
an  inadequate  awareness  of  how  much 
change  will  take  place  in  this  country  and 
abroad  and  how  the  change  will  affect  our 
values  and  mode  of  life.  Indeed,  we  often 
seem  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 

Economic  and  technological  change  has 
come  upon  us  like  a  storm.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  United  States  was  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world.  In  the  past  two 
decades,  we  have  lost  much  of  our  preemi- 
nence. Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  States 
imported  $7  billion  worth  of  manufactured 
goods.  Last  year,  we  imported  $143  billion  in 
manufactured  goods— an  increase  of  almost 
2.000  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  blighted  industrial  centers  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  run  down  of  basic 
industries,  and  in  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment. There  has  been  a  profound  degrada- 
tion of  America's  industrial  power. 

The  impact  of  our  economic  decline  in  the 
past  10  years— since  the  first  oil  shock— is 
reflected  in  the  understandable  concern  of 
able,  young  professional  people  that  they 
are  living  in  a  period  of  downward  mobility. 
Indeed  Americans  have  lowered  their  mate- 
rial expectations.  It  is  infinitely  harder  for 
young  Americans  to  own  a  car  and  a  home- 
amenities  that  came  so  easily  in  the  IMOs 
and  1950s  suid  which  the  Sixties  generation 
came  to  regard  almost  as  its  birthright. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  all  this,  in- 
cluding over-production  of  some  types  of 


■kills,  dispUtcement  of  people  with  ■kllla 
that  are  no  longer  neeeoary.  unionism  that 
ia  unconcerned  with  productivity,  transfer 
of  America's  wealth  to  arrogant,  dependent 
nations,  imprudent  lending  by  American 
banking  institutions  (often  under  heavy 
prenure  from  the  government),  waste  in 
public  spending,  deteriorated  public  educa- 
tion, and  yielding  to  blackmail  by  the  OPEC 
oil  producers.  All  together,  these  causes 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of  a  period 
of  decline. 

For  the  moment,  it  seems  that  the  hemor- 
rhage of  dollars  to  the  OPEC  oil  producers 
will  be  slowed,  which  should  be  an  immense 
boon  to  us.  Other  problems  lie  ahead,  how- 
ever, other  changes  which,  while  they  may 
actually  lead  to  a  renewal  of  opportunity, 
will  pose  severe  problems  in  the  interim. 

AcUn.  I  return  to  economic  and  techno- 
logical change.  The  shift  from  the  buggy  to 
the  automobile  to  the  jet  took  decades.  In 
the  1980s  and  '90s.  colossal,  unprecedented 
change  will  be  compressed  into  a  few  years. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  structural  unem- 
ployment of  today,  of  the  unemployed  steel- 
worker  who  is  waiting  to  return  to  his  old 
job.  but  whose  old  job  is  gone  forever.  In 
the  past,  as  Gov.  Pierre  duPont  of  Delaware 
recently  observed,  the  schools  provided  a 
youth  with  the  skill  needed  for  a  lifetime  of 
work.  Today,  one  skill  is  not  enough  for  one 
generation.  New  skills  are  required  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans  as  we  convert  from 
smokestack  Industries  to  computer  indus- 
tries. In  the  process,  millions  of  people  are 
being  displaced.  Many  Americans  may  be  on 
welfare  for  years.  Many  communities  may 
experience  depopulation.  These  shattering 
changes  will  have  an  impact  on  the  beliefs 
and  values  of  the  affected  people.  Those 
who  are  caught  in  the  cnish  of  change  may 
be  very  angry  and  bitter. 

I  worry  about  the  dislocations  that  have 
taken  place  or  that  are  coming  between  now 
and  the  year  2000.  Much  of  the  dislocation 
Is  Inevitable,  as  early  phases  of  the  industri- 
al revolution  were  inevitable— and  brought 
hardship  as  well  as  opportunity.  People  in 
our  time  are  less  passive,  however;  they 
know  more  about  the  national  and  world 
scene.  They  may  respond  to  change  in  very 
undesirable  ways. 

Whatever  the  emotional  impact  of 
changed  economic  and  technological  condi- 
tions, we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  we 
won't  have  any  quiet,  stable  periods  in  the 
remaining  years  of  this  century.  Change  is 
occurring  too  quickly— more  change  than 
man  has  ever  had  to  adjust  to  in  one  life- 
time, and  it  will  be  rough  on  our  phyches. 

Now,  we  aren't  the  only  country  or  system 
experiencing  change.  The  seemingly  mono- 
lithic Soviet  system  cannot  avoid  profound 
change.  For  all  its  armed  might,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  weak,  archaic  economy.  It  is 
poorly  positioned  to  respond  to  the  comput- 
er revolution.  It  is  committed  to  central 
state  plaiming,  which  is  grossly  inadequate 
and  which  fetters  the  productive  process. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  technology 
runs  counter  to  ministerial  empires,  to  the 
powers  of  apparatchiks,  to  centralization.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  enormous 
technological  change  cannot  be  accom- 
plished within  the  straitjacket  of  the  Com- 
munist party  control  system.  The  vastly 
more  backward  system  in  place  in  Commu- 
nist China  also  caimot  be  improved  without 
scrapping  the  t>olitical  and  economic  edifice 
created  since  1949.  In  both  countries,  the 
problems  will  be  horrendous. 

Around  the  world,  one  of  the  major 
changes  of  the  next  twenty  years  will  be 


population  movementa.  Indeed  such  move- 
ments always  have  been  determinants  of 
history.  The  Roman  Empire  broke  down  be- 
cause of  the  population  movements  on  its 
frontiers— movements  which  could  not  be 
controlled  or  contained.  Western  dvilisation 
almoBt  diaaftpeared  under  the  waves  of 
Islamic  power  in  the  8th  century.  The 
United  States,  as  presently  constituted,  ia 
the  result  of  vast  population  movements 
from  Europe  to  the  New  World.  We  are  still 
absorbing  the  population  transfers  of  80 
years  ago  and  the  iimer  migration  of  black 
Americans  in  the  post-World  War  n  period. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
flood  of  Uleffd  immigrants  from  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the 
character  of  the  United  SUtes  wlU  be 
changed  by  the  influx  of  people  from  areas 
that  have  very  different  political  and  cultur- 
al traditions,  where  the  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  is  little  known.  The  increased  Latln- 
ization  of  America  is  one  of  those  imexpect- 
ed  problems  that  Dr.  Hujer  referred  to. 
What  wiU  it  mean?  We  need  to  ponder  that 
question.  Despite  all  the  ethnic  threads  of 
contemporary  America,  our  constitutional 
system,  our  concept  of  natkmhood  and 
proper  citizen  behavior,  is  derived  from  our 
colonial  experience  in  the  18th  century, 
from  English  tradition  with  its  accent  on 
liberty  and  personal  responsibility.  Will  that 
tradition  continue  to  be  operative  in  the 
U.S.  in  the  2l8t  century? 

America  is  something  of  a  new  amalgam 
in  every  generation;  we  accept  that,  but  we 
want  to  be  very  sure  that  the  process  of 
Americanization  is  very  thorough  and  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  waves  of  immigrants 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  we  don't 
shift  away  from  Western  civilization,  from 
the  body  of  ideas  we  received  from  Europe. 

In  gauging  our  future,  we  should  realize 
that  our  country  is  an  island  in  a  hostile 
world.  It  won't  be  easy  for  us  to  retain  our 
commitment  to  Western  traditions,  which 
made  possible  the  climate  of  liberty  in  the 
United  States.  As  we  ponder  our  national 
future,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  for 
half  a  millenium  the  Western  model  of  life 
prevailed.  All  the  continents  were  exposed 
to  the  processes  of  Westernisation,  to  our 
ideas  of  govermnent.  civil  order,  human  be- 
havior, religion,  and  justice.  The  process  of 
Westernization  was  arrested  by  the  two 
world  wars.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
other  cultures  have  been  resurgent.  Much 
of  the  world  has  turned  against  the  West. 
The  United  SUtes.  as  the  leading  Western 
power  and  society,  is  the  target  of  endless 
abuse. 

In  our  cointry  we  have  been  urged  to  look 
beyond  the  West,  to  dilute  our  dedication  to 
Western  ideas.  There  is  a  movement  in  our 
country— sometimes  conscious,  sometimes 
unconscious— to  reject  Western  models  and 
to  identify  with  the  Third  World  and  its 
revolutionary  movements  and  notions.  For 
example:  At  UNESCO,  we  are  urged  to 
abandon  the  Western  concept  of  independ- 
ent news  reporting  and  to  adopt  the  Third 
World  notion  of  reporting  as  an  exercise  in 
propaganda  and  uplift  of  a  regime  or  revolu- 
tioiuuT  psrty.  Influential  Western  institu- 
tions, notably  the  churches,  have  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  embracing  anti-Western 
ideas.  Thomas  Molnar  touched  on  this  in  a 
brilliant  essay  in  Natioiuil  Review  last 
August.  He  said  that  there  is  a  worldwide 
policy  of  "civilizational  adjustment."  Yes- 
terday's popular  terms,  he  noted,  such  as 
"democracy,  libei-alism.  parliamentarian- 
ism— are  fading  out."  We  see  the  post-West- 
ern, post-democratic  outlook  emlx>died  in 


such  development  as  the  so-called  liberation 
theolocy  which  embraces  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary movements. 

The  various  branches  of  Christianity  in 
the  West  are  doing  their  best  to  divorce 
themselves  from  a  strictly  Western  orienta- 
tion, and  this  usually  involves  hostility  to 
the  United  States  and  its  capitalist  econom- 
ic system.  The  churches  incressingly  favor  a 
detachment  from  Western  styles  of  thinking 
and  political  order.  The  new  churchmen  dis- 
play a  socialist  fervor. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  context  of  American 
life — a  climate  of  ideas  and  influences  which 
surrounds  what  we  do  in  the  economic  and 
technological  q>here8.  It  is  part  of  the  envi- 
ronment of  change,  the  pressure  inside  the 
crucible  of  our  nation's  life. 

The  task  facing  American  conservatives  in 
the  complex  and  pressure-filled  period 
ahead  is  much  greater  than  we  envisioned 
twenty  or  thirty  years  a«o.  Then,  we  had  a 
much  more  simple  and  secure  society.  We 
had  limited  targets  such  as  the  New  Deal, 
the  New  Frontier,  or  the  Great  Society.  We 
were  aware  of  the  heritage  of  liberalism  and 
leftism  in  this  country,  the  infatuation  of 
many  intellectuals  with  coUectivist  solu- 
tions, and  we  were  prepared  to  deal  with 
this.  Our  economy  was  very  strong,  howev- 
er. We  were  in  a  period  of  growth  when  we 
could  point  to  the  enormous  success  of  our 
economic  system  in  providing  a  better  life 
for  millions  of  our  citizens.  We  had  the  con- 
fidence of  a  generation  that  had  won  a  great 
war  against  totalitarianism.  Much  of  the 
world  was  grateful  for  our  assistance,  or  not 
openly  hostile.  Soviet  military  power  was  a 
fraction  of  what  it  is  today.  Most  important- 
ly, we  had  only  to  deal  with  the  Old  Left. 
The  New  Left  had  not  appeared.  The  vast 
literature  hostile  to  the  traditions  and  econ- 
comic  system  of  the  United  States,  which 
we  know  today,  had  not  been  produced.  We 
had  not  lost  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
churches  were  yet  to  tell  us  that  we  should 
shoulder  an  immense  burden  of  guilt  and 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  should  divest  ourselves 
of  our  power  and  admit  the  moral  superiori- 
ty of  the  Third  World.  The  world  is  very  dif- 
ferent now.  The  conservatives  of  the  1980s 
and  1990s  will  have  to  reckon  with  a  much 
more  complex  situation— economic  difficul- 
ty at  home,  armed  and  ideological  chal- 
lenges abroad,  and  a  massive  rejection  of 
Western  values  and  traditions  by  many  of 
our  most  important  institutions.  The  future 
offers  a  forbidding  prospect. 

We  have  to  translate  permanent  conserva- 
tive values  and  principles  in  the  context  of 
this  emerging  world.  We  have  to  inspire  love 
of  country,  promote  faith  in  our  economic 
order,  help  maintain  traditiono.  strengthen 
a  sense  of  community,  protect  the  family, 
and.  all  in  all.  safeguard  the  core  of  what 
conservatism  means,  of  what  Western  civili- 
zation means,  in  a  world  of  immense  change 
and  competing  pressures. 

Conservatives  have  to  carry  out  those 
tasks  at  every  level,  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  in  their  communities,  churches, 
and  educational  institutions.  A  special 
burden  will  fall  on  those  conservatives  who 
deal  with  ideas,  who  are  writers  and  schol- 
ars, researchers  and  philosophers.  The  argu- 
ments we  advanced  to  defend  our  country 
and  civilization  from  the  1940s  through  the 
1970s  may  not  be  adequate  to  our  suitable 
for  the  task  ahead. 

Conservatives  are  supixsed  to  uphold  the 
permanent  things— some  of  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  but  there's  nothing  fixed 
about  the  economic,  political  and  social 
order  in  which  we  live.  It  is  essential  that 


we  examine  and  reexamine  the  conditions 
of  life  and  seek  appropriate  ways  to  apply 
basic  prini<^les  to  shifting  practices.  Our 
adversaries,  so  to  speak— the  liberals— aren't 
what  one  would  term  itmovative.  If  1933  re- 
turns, they  are  ready.  Their  sole  answer  to 
the  problems  of  a  changing  economic  and 
social  order  is  more  regimentation,  more 
control.  It  is  interesting  that,  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere,  they  assign  a  high  priority  to 
plant  closure  penalty  legislation  which 
would  freeze  the  nation's  industries  in  place 
and  forbid  the  mobility  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  American  response  to 
opportunity. 

For  our  part,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  repeat  ourselves  or  to  propose  public 
policies  tluit  are  applicable  chiefly  to  the 
experience  of  the  past  25  years.  We  are  at 
the  end  of  one  era  of  American  conserv- 
atism, an  era  which  began  in  the  1940b  and 
culminated,  in  political  terms,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Reagan.  I  can't  tell  you  ex- 
actly how  the  years  ahead  will  be  different 
or  exactly  how  conservatism  should  t>e  re- 
shaped for  changed  conditions,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  need  new  approach- 
es. Danger  always  exists  that  ideas  harden 
into  dogma,  fixed  opinions  that  ignore  reali- 
ties. Rigidity  of  mind  is  as  much  a  threat  to 
conservatism  as  liberalism.  Conservatives 
are't  immune  to  a  hardening  of  opinion  that 
prevents  them  from  seeing  the  world  as  it  is 
or  that  causes  them  to  ignore  important  evi- 
dence. A  measure  of  humility  doesn't  ill 
Isecome  a  conservative. 

In  this  coimection,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  American  people  wUl  be  what 
they  want  to  be.  Unlike  the  liberals  or  the 
Left.  we.  as  conservatives,  don't  seek  to  regi- 
ment the  American  people.  We  simply  want 
to  l)e  a  beneficial  influence  and  remind  the 
American  people  of  their  traditional  values. 
And  we  endeavor  to  provide  what  we  deem 
to  be  helpful  Ideas  and  policies  which  will 
ensure  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

We  always  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  a  remarkable 
people,  with  an  extraordinary  mix  of  skills 
and  proven  capacity  to  endure  hardship  and 
struggle,  as  our  record  in  past  wars  attests. 
We  have  a  people  with  a  deep  love  of  coun- 
try, as  was  so  plainly  indicated  in  the  Ameri- 
can reaction  to  the  Iranian  hostage  situa- 
tion. We  have  reason  to  be  concerned,  of 
course,  because  moral  disorder  has  grown  in 
the  past  two  decades,  education  has  l>een  de- 
ficient, crime  has  flourished,  and  our  na- 
tional will  sometimes  has  seemed  Impaired. 

We  hope  to  be  an  influence  In  eliminating 
or  correcting  such  conditions.  We  recognize 
tliat  there  are  powerful  nihilistic  forces  at* 
work  in  American  life;  rejection  of  our  her- 
itage among  those  who  deem  themselves  in- 
tellectuals. Countering  those  forces,  those 
rejectlonists,  may  be  the  central  task  for 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  this  Society  and 
to  others  who  share  our  outlook. 

Conservatism,  therefore,  has  to  be,  first  of 
all.  a  philosophical  position.  It  has  to  be 
concerned,  first  of  all,  with  the  good  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  not  simply  the  individual.  It 
has  to  be  for  liberty,  but  not  narrowly  liber- 
tarian in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  feel  any 
responsibility  for  our  neighbor.  It  has  to  be 
concerned  with  personal  behavior  and  with 
standards  that  are  derived  from  our  cultural 
and  religious  history.  It  has  to  stress  respon- 
sibility as  much  as  freedom.  It  has  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  economics,  but  not 
base  itself  on  the  notion  that  man  lives  by 
economics  alone. 

If  we  adhere  to  these  ideas.  I  believe  our 
nation  will  move  Into  the  21st  century  in 
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good  shape.  I  hope  our  conservative  Ideas 
and  beliefs  will  have  conservative  conse- 
quences. I  don't  believe  we  can  assume  that 
they  necessarily  will,  for  nian  is  fallible  and 
shot  throush  with  imperfections.  We  can't 
expect  the  future  to  cuarantee  success  to  us 
in  our  labors,  but  we  Imow  how  we  must 
labor— how  we  must  use  oiu-  material  and  in- 
tellectual resources— to  preserve  and  ad- 
vance the  values  of  our  country  and  civiliza- 
tion. If  we  don't  work  vigorously,  if  we 
aren't  discerning,  determined  and  humble  in 
the  face  of  reality,  our  country  and  our  clvl- 
llBttlon  will  most  assuredly  collapse,  for  the 
ideas  and  values  advanced  by  the  coUectiv- 
Ists  are  incompatible  with  freedom.* 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
recent  projections  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  railroad  retirement 
ssntem  show  that  unless  corrective 
action  is  taken  soon  railroad  retiree's 
monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced significantly  beginning  with  the 
benefit  checlts  scheduled  to  be  sent 
out  October  1,  1983.  And.  additional 
reductions  required  in  the  future. 

BSany  South  Carolinians  are  present- 
ly employed  by  the  railroads,  or  were 
previously  employed,  and  they  loolt  to 
the  raOroad  retirement  system  to  pro- 
vide the  benefits  they  worked  so  hard 
to  earn.  Those  presently  retired  and 
receiving  benefits  depend  on  these 
checks  to  meet  their  normal  living  ex- 
penses. Any  reductions  in  the  amoimt 
of  benefits  they  receive  as  benefici- 
aries under  the  railroad  retirement 
system  would  have  a  drastic  impact  on 
their  basic  standard  of  living. 

Recognizing  the  urgency  for  action 
by  the  Congress  to  act  on  legislation 
to  insure  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system,  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  South  Carolina  recent- 
ly went  on  record  in  support  of  H.R. 
1646,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solven- 
cy Act  of  1983.  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
24,  1983.  this  measure  seelts  to  resolve 
the  short-  and  long-term  financial  sol- 
vency problems  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  thereby  preserving  and 
protecting  the  rights  and  expectations 
of  those  currently  receiving  benefits 
and  those  who  would  receive  such  ben- 
efits in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  views  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  attention  to 
these  views.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 
H.  2851 
A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  representing  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  actively  support  and 
vote  favorably  on  H.R.  1646.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983 
Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  are  currently  engaged  in 
railroad  employment  or  have  engaged  in 
such  employment  in  the  past  and  look  to 


the  railroad  retirement  system  to  provide 
t)enefits  when  they  retire:  and 

Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  are  currently  receiving  ben- 
efits under  the  railroad  retirement  system 
and  rely  on  such  benefits  to  a  large  extent 
to  meet  the  normal  costs  of  livinr.  and 

Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  normal  living  expenses:  and 

Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
show  that  unless  corrective  action  is  taken, 
monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  reduced 
significantly  beginning  with  the  annuity 
checks  to  be  sent  out  October  1,  1983,  with 
additional  reductions  required  in  the  future: 
and 

Whereas,  a  bill,  H.R.  1646,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  on  February  24.  1983.  by  Mr. 
Florio:  and 

Whereas.  HJl.  1646  would  resolve  the 
short-term  and  long-term  financial  prot>- 
lems  of  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
through  an  even-handed  approach  of  tax  in- 
creases on  railroad  employers  and  employ- 
ees and  adjustments  of  benefits  to  current 
and  future  beneficiaries,  thereby  preserving 
and  protecting  the  rights  and  expectations 
of  those  currently  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  would  receive  such  benefits  in 
the  future. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  (the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
are  urged  to  actively  support  and  vote  favor- 
ably on  H.R.  1646.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Solvency  Act  of  1983. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina.* 


Urban  League  of  Greater  Kansas  City: 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People:  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference: the  Niles  Home  for  Children: 
Freedom,  Inc.:  Blacks  in  Government: 
the  Black  Firefighters  and  Black  Po- 
licemen: the  Coalition  of  100  Black 
Women:  and  other  community  organi- 
zations, businesses  and  individuals. 

Jimeteenth  Day  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous beginning  in  Kansas  City— a  be- 
ginning which  derives  strength  from 
tradition  and  provides  the  groundwork 
for  a  broadened  imderstanding  of 
black  heritage.  In  the  words  of  Horace 
Peterson.  "Black  folks  have  a  personal 
pride,  and  this  celebration  is  a  key  to 
our  history."* 


PROGRAM 


JUNETEENTH  DAY  IN  KANSAS 
CITY,  MO. 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
June  19,  1982  marked  the  first  annual 
Juneteenth  Day  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Patterned  after  a  traditional  celebra- 
tion of  Emancipation  Day  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  this  event  has  become  a  sig- 
nificant observance  for  the  black  com- 
munity in  the  Midwest. 

The  second  annual  Juneteenth  Day 
will  be  hosted  by  the  Black  Archives 
of  Mid-America,  Inc.  on  Jime  19  of 
this  year.  It  is  expected  that  10,000 
members  of  the  black  commimity  will 
participate  in  the  event. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  today  in  recognizing  the  initiative 
of  Kansas  Citians  in  organizing  this 
important  celebration  of  the  heritage 
of  black  Missourians.  The  focal  point 
of  Juneteenth  Day  in  Kansas  City  is  a 
commemoration  of  the  emancipation 
of  Missouri  slaves.  Horace  M.  Peterson 
III,  executive  director  of  the  Black  Ar- 
chives of  Mid-America,  Inc.,  said,  "The 
State  of  Missouri  had  a  sizable  slave 
population  and  this  is  our  way  of 
paying  homage  to  them." 

Joining  the  Black  Archives  in  spon- 
soring the  Juneteenth  Day  celebration 
will    be    the    Tuskegee    Airmen:    the 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDKR  rOR  RXOtSS  UimL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  minority  leader's  remarks, 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  a  further 
presentation  on  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  that  the  Chair  then  place  the 
Senate  in  recess  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
on  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDOt  FOR  THE  RECOGNmON  OF  SENATOR 
LAnTENBERG  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKE91.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  LAtrrEN- 
BERG)  \>e  recognized  on  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  on  special  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROIXCALL  VOTES  ON  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION ON  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND  AT 
3  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  an  order  was  entered  to  provide 
that  if  any  votes  were  ordered  this  day 
they  would  be  deferred  and  stacked  to 
begin  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow.  One  was  or- 
dered today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
votes  ordered  after  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow  and  prior  to  2 
p.m.  be  stacked  to  begin  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow th4  Senate  wiU  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr;  LAUTDfBnto)  will  be  recog- 
nized on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  following  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  2  minutes 
each. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
order  and  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business, 
which  is  the  budget  waiver  to  accom- 
pany the  IMP  bill.  The  order  previous- 
ly entered  today  provides  that  any 
rollcall  votes  ordered,  and  one  has 
been  ordered  on  that  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, will  occur  beginning  at  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow. It  is  possible  on  tomorrow 
that  an  additional  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  will 
be  provided. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIAXIORS  BnX 

Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
tomorrow  Will  be  a  full  day.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  we  can  dispose  of  the  budget 
waiver  and  the  IMF  resolution  before 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
important,  I  believe,  that  we  do  that 
because  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership also  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  this  week.  I  am 
hoping  we  can  devote  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  to  that  matter  and  perhaps 
finish  that  bill  on  Thursday  evening. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  can  finish 
the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  by  Thursday 
evening.  I  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
would  be  asked  to  be  in  session  on 
Friday  but  that  it  would  be  on  another 
matter  and  that  there  would  perhaps 
not  be  votes  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  order  en- 
tered now,  the  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  will 
continue.  The  minority  leader,  under 
the  order  entered,  may  be  recognized 
without  limitation  as  to  time  except 
for  the  total  time  allocated  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  minority 
leader's  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  wlU 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  courtflsy  in  arranging  for  me  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 


This  is  my  59th  speech  and  the  title 
today  is  "The  Senate  in  the  GUded 
Age  1869-1876." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  IN  THE  GILDED 
AGE  1869-1876 

til.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States  Senate  is  a 
most  dramatic  one,  filled  with  signifi- 
cant individuals  and  important  events. 
Recently  I  discussed  the  turmoil  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  cli- 
maxing with  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  remove  Andrew  Johnson  from  the 
presidency.  Today  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  the  Senate  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a 
period  in  our  history  which  Mark 
Twain  has  dubbed  "The  Gilded  Age."  ' 

Despite  the  failure  of  Johnson's  im- 
peachment, and  the  growing  disen- 
chantment with  Congressional  Recon- 
struction, the  Senate  was  an  extreme- 
ly powerful  body  in  1869.  It  had  defied 
President  Johnson  and  seized  control 
of  federal  policymaking.  Indeed,  with 
a  succession  of  relatively  weak  presi- 
dents in  the  White  House,  the  Senate 
remained  the  preeminent  political 
entity  in  the  federal  government 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  United  States  Senate  in  those 
years  was  controlled  predominantly  by 
the  Republican  Party.  From  1869 
through  1900  there  were  only  two 
Congresses  (the  46th  from  1879  to 
1881.  and  the  53rd.  from  1893  to  1895) 
in  which  the  Democrats  held  a  majori- 
ty in  the  Senate.  By  contrast,  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shift- 
ed far  more  frequently  between  the 
two  parties,  with  Republicans  in  the 
majority  during  eleven  Congresses, 
and  Democrats  in  the  majority  in 
nine.  In  1869  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Senate  by  a  margin  of  56  to 
11,  and  the  House  by  a  similarly  wide 
margin  of  149  to  63. 

"In  the  days  of  General  Grant,"  one 
historian  has  noted,  "to  be  a  Republi- 
can senator,  still  more  to  be  a  member 
of  the  inner  circle  of  the  dominant 
party,  was  to  have  both  the  feeling 
and  possession  of  power  such  as  no 
senators  of  any  party  have  had  since." 
Real  power  in  Washington  lodged  with 
the  congressional  committees  and 
their  chairmen.  Senator  Justin  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  for  example,  once  turned 
down  a  cabinet  appointment  with  the 
comment:  "There  is  no  gift,  no  office 
to  which  I  could  be  appointed,  that  I 
would  accept  in  preference  to  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  consider 
that  the  highest  honor  that  could  be 
bestowed  on  me.  and  /its  duties/  the 
highest  function  that  I  could  per- 
form." » 

Of  course,  we  need  to  place  the 
image  of  these  supposedly   halcyon 


days  in  some  perspective.  Mark 
Twain's  "GUded  Age"  was  in  fact  a  bit- 
terly satirical  novel  about  political 
scandal  and  corruption,  and  others 
have  referred  to  this  age  as  "the  Great 
Barbecue,"  when  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  being  divided  by  unscrupu- 
lous spoilsmen.  In  truth,  this  was  not 
the  most  admirable  era  in  our  political 
history.  Porkbarrel  politics  ran  ramp- 
ant in  the  halls  of  Congress;  lobbyists 
stretched  the  boundaries  of  propriety: 
and  government  ethics  reached  a  low 
ebb  as  news  of  the  Whiskey  Ring  and 
the  Credit  Mobilier  scandals  shocked 
the  nation. 

Although  Ulysses  Grant  entered  the 
White  House  in  1869  with  no  experi- 
ence in  politics,  members  of  his  party 
in  Congress  held  great  hopes  for  his 
administration.  Certainly  they  expect- 
ed relations  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  to  improve  im- 
measurably over  those  of  the  Andrew 
Johnson  years.  Grant's  lack  of  politi- 
cal experience  was  actually  expected 
to  improve  his  relations  with  Con- 
gress, for  it  was  believed  he  would 
defer  to  congressional  authority.  As 
Republican  Senator  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, noted:  "The  executive  depart- 
ment of  a  republic  like  ours  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  president  should  obey  and 
enforce  the  laws,  leaving  the  people 
the  duty  of  correcting  any  errors  com- 
mitted by  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress." ' 

In  fact.  Republican  senators  foimd 
their  president's  Initial  actions  most 
unexpected  and  discouraging.  On  the 
day  after  his  Inauguration  Grant  pre- 
sented his  list  of  nominees  for  the  cab- 
inet, having  made  no  effort  whatever 
to  consult  with  Senate  leaders  on  his 
choices.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  were  stunned  by  some  of  his 
choices,  including  Congressman  Elihu 
Washburn,  a  man  with  no  experience 
in  foreign  policy,  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  a  little  known  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant. Adolph  Borie.  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  nation's  most 
prominent  merchant.  Alexander  Stew- 
art, to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Ulysses  Grant,  a  man  who  had  done 
poorly  in  business  before  the  Civil 
War.  and  who  had  never  accumulated 
much  money,  remained  impressed 
throughout  his  life  with  wealthy  busi- 
nessmen. Members  of  the  Senate, 
meeting  in  special  session  to  act  upon 
Grant's  nominations,  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  Act  of  1789  which 
created  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
vu-y  had  specifically  prohibited  those 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  busi- 
ness to  serve  as  Treasury  Secretary. 
Stewart  clearly  violated  this  provision, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  selling  his 
famous  department  store  in  New  York. 
Instead  he  offered  to  put  his  stock  in 
what  we  today  would  call  a  "blind 
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trust."  and  give  his  profits  to  charity. 
Onmt  dedmred  this  the  most  macnani- 
mous  act  he  had  ever  heard  of,  but  the 
move  failed  to  impress  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  Stewart  withdrew 
from  consideration.  Washburn  also  re- 
signed, after  only  a  week  in  office.  It 
appears  that  Grant  had  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  State  only  to  give  him  a 
little  prestige  before  sending  him 
abroad  as  American  minister  to 
France.  Within  eighteen  months  six  of 
the  original  seven  cabinet  members 
were  gone.  Orant's  dismal  cabinet 
choices  were  hardly  an  auspicious  way 
to  launch  a  presidential  administra- 
tion.* 

Although  we  tend  to  loolc  back  on 
this  period  as  a  continuation  of  the 
era  of  Reconstruction— and  it  was  true 
that  Congress  continued  to  discuss 
civil  rights  and  the  restoration  of  the 
former  Confederate  states— a  reading 
of  the  Congressional  Globe  during  the 
41st  Congress  makes  it  evident  that 
national  finances  weighed  most  heavi- 
ly upon  the  minds  of  senators.  The 
first  business  of  that  Congress  was  to 
pass  "an  act  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit."  This  act  was  introduced  "and 
passed  in  the  House  on  the  same  day. 
and  arrived  in  the  Senate  on  March 
15.  1869.  Finance  Committee  chairman 
John  Sherman  immediately  moved 
that  the  Senate  substitute  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  which  passed  after  Just 
a  few  hours  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  13.  On  March  19,  President  Grant 
signed  it  into  law.^ 

The  ease  with  which  this  bill  sailed 
through  Congress  belied  its  controver- 
sial nature.  Historian  E>avid  Rothman 
has  called  the  need  to  stabilize  the  na- 
tion's currency  "perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  complex  issue  in  the  post- 
Reconstruction  Senate."  During  the 
Civil  War,  Congress  had  approved  the 
issuing  of  greenback  paper  currency, 
not  backed  by  gold  or  silver,  as  a 
means  of  paying  for  the  Union  mili- 
tary effort.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  the 
greenbaclu  were  to  be  repaid  in  specie, 
but  senators  were  divided  over  the  best 
means  of  proceeding.  So-called  "hard 
money  contractionalists,"  particularly 
representing  eastern  industrial  states, 
wanted  to  redeem  the  greenbacks  as 
quickly  as  possible:  while  inflationists, 
chiefly  representing  southern  and 
western  agricultural  states,  preferred 
to  increase  not  decrease  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation.  While  the  public 
credit  bill,  setting  broad  policy  objec- 
tives, won  by  a  wide  margin,  specific 
currency  and  war  debt  measures  divid- 
ed the  Senate  sharply.  Not  until 
March  11.  1871  were  Senate  Republi- 
cans, by  a  strict  party  vote,  able  to 
pass  a  funding  bill,  which  recalled 
some  of  the  government  war  bonds 
and  reissued  them  at  lower  interest 
rates.  Passage  of  this  bill,  as  Professor 
Rothman  has  suggested,  was  due  less 
to  party  cohesiveness  than  to  the  hard 
work  of  Finance  Committee  chairman 


Sherman,  who  successfully  fought  off 
amendments  by  inflationists  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.* 

Currency  problems  persisted.  There 
were  very  few  coins  in  circulation  in 
the  early  1870s.  except  on  the  West 
coast  where  mines  were  producing 
great  quantities  of  gold.  As  p«rt  of  the 
act  of  1869  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit,  the  United  States  moved  to 
issue  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  Pi- 
nance  Committee  received  a  coinage 
bill  from  the  Treasury  in  April  1870, 
and  reported  it  to  the  Senate  that  De- 
cember. In  January  the  measure 
passed  36  to  14.  The  bill  then  went  to 
the  House,  where  it  was  passed  unani- 
mously the  next  session,  and  then  re- 
introduced and  passed  in  the  Senate, 
also  unanimously,  in  February  1873. 
By  this  act  the  Congress  had  eliminat- 
ed silver  as  a  monetary  standard  and 
placed  the  country  on  a  gold  standard. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
thought  little  of  the  silver  issue  at  this 
time.  John  Sherman,  who  was  active 
in  business,  could  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  a  silver  dollar,  which  had 
been  pushed  out  of  circulation  by  the 
gold  mine  discoveries  in  the  west.^ 

The  Coinage  Act  passed  in  February, 
and  in  September  of  1873  the  nation 
was  plunged  into  one  of  its  worst  de- 
pressions, following  the  collapse  of  the 
well-known  banking  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  and  Company.  Cooke's  bank- 
ruptcy ruined  many  investors  and 
dragged  down  the  stock  markets  with 
it.  Businesses  failed,  unemployment 
soared,  breadlines  formed.  Wages  fell 
an  average  of  twenty-five  percent, 
while  food  prices  fell  only  by  five  per- 
cent. The  Depression  of  the  1870s  was 
one  of  the  most  protracted  in  Ameri- 
can history,  lasting  over  five  years, 
and  indeed  some  historians  believe  the 
effects  of  the  depression  lingered 
throughout  the  remaining  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  not  long  before  critics  were 
pointing  to  the  Coinage  Act  of  1873  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  panic  and  de- 
pression. Demonetization  of  silver, 
they  charged,  had  caused  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  and  acted  as  a 
brake  on  the  expansion  of  the  econo- 
my. As  western  silver  mines  began  pro- 
ducing silver  in  unprecedented 
amounts,  inflationists  began  to  see 
silver  coins  rather  than  greenbaclcs  as 
the  best  means  of  stimulating  the 
economy.  The  act,  which  prohibited 
silver  from  being  minted  as  coins, 
became  the  target  of  their  protests. 
Farmers,  debtors,  and  other  hard- 
pressed  segments  of  the  society  called 
the  bill  "The  Crime  of  '73,"  and 
launched  a  movement  to  repeal  it.  The 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  remain  a 
rallying  cry  for  the  remsiinder  of  the 
century,  and  would  be  one  of  the 
major  planks  of  the  Populist  Party  of 
the  1890s. 

Members  of  Congress  were  clearly 
aware  of  the  public  distress  and  dis- 


content during  the  depression.  "When 
Congress  convened  in  December  1873," 
John  Sherman  recorded,  "the  wildest 
schemes  for  relief  to  the  people  were 
proposed."  Inflationists  wanted  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation.  More  than  sixty 
bills  related  to  the  currency,  debt,  and 
national  banks  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  Once  again,  however,  it  was 
the  indomitable  Senator  Sherman  who 
took  the  lead.  In  January  1874  he  in- 
troduced a  compromise  bill,  which 
would  inflate  the  currency,  at  a  figure 
lower  than  that  desired  by  the  infla- 
tionists, and  higher  than  that  wished 
by  the  contractionalists.  Publicly 
known  as  the  "Inflation  Bill."  it  fixed 
the  maximum  limit  of  United  States 
notes  at  $382  million,  to  be  repaid 
gradually  in  coin.  Sherman  reported 
the  bill  from  the  Finance  Committee 
on  March  23,  1874,  and  a  "long  contin- 
uous debate"  followed  until  April  6, 
when  the  Senate  finally  adopted  it  by 
a  29  to  24  vote.  The  vote  cut  across 
party  lines,  and  the  bill  was  not  identi- 
fied with  either  party.  Business  inter- 
ests, who  saw  the  bill  as  a  violation  of 
the  plan  to  redeem  government  notes 
in  specie,  urged  President  Grant  to 
veto  the  bill.  Thus  on  April  22.  1874. 
the  Republican  president  vetoed  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress.  Still,  as  Professor 
William  McFeely,  biographer  of  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant,  has  asserted.  "Grant's 
veto  made  the  stand  of  the  Republican 
Party  official.  Prom  this  date  it  was 
the  party  not  of  the  worlcing  class  but 
of  those  who  were  or  aspired  to  be  the 
capitalists."  At  least  for  the  remainder 
of  the  century  the  party  would  identi- 
fy itself  with  "sound  money  contrac- 
tionalists." ■ 

There  was  a  price  to  pay  for  Grant's 
veto  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  panic  and  de- 
pression. In  November  1874  the  Demo- 
crats won  control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  first  time  since 
before  the  Civil  War  and  increased 
their  representation  in  the  Senate— al- 
though Senate  Republicans  remained 
by  far  in  the  majority.  When  the 
members  of  the  43rd  Congress  re- 
turned for  their  "lame  duck"  session 
in  December  1874,  the  Republican 
members  were  subdued  and  startled  by 
the  election  returns.  The  Republican 
caucus  realized  it  must  act  quickly, 
and  appointed  an  eleven-member  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  John  Sherman,  to 
draft  a  new  funding  bill.  On  December 
20,  the  Republican  caucus  adopted  the 
bill  with  only  four  dissenting  votes.  It 
was  then  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
where  members  of  the  majority  agreed 
in  advance  not  to  speak  for  or  against 
it.  but  simply  to  adopt  it  by  a  party 
vote.  "We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
any  discussion  that  took  place  over 
this  bill  in  that  secret  place  called  the 


caucus."  complained  Democratic  Sena- 
tor Allen  'Thurman.  "A  law  upon  so 
great  a  sulUect  as  this,  a  subject  that 
is  to  affect  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whfch  is  not  a  party  question 
at  all  and  cannot  be  made  so— in  that 
secret  caucus,  it  seems,  this  great  fi- 
nancial measure  to  restore  a  sound 
currency  to  the  coimtry  has  been  ma- 
tured and  the  vote  taken  to  put  it 
through  the  Senate!"  These  protests 
notwlthstatiding.  the  Republican  ma- 
jority adop(ted  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  39 
tol6.» 

The  Resumption  Bill  of  IVlb  author- 
ized the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment, and  cut  back  the  number  of 
greenbaclcs  in  circulation.  It  represent- 
ed a  victory  for  the  northeastern  fi- 
nancial interests,  and  generally  set 
federal  policy  on  the  issue.  But  it  did 
not  settle  currency  disputes.  It  did  not 
specify  whether  the  redeemed  green- 
baclts  would  be  destroyed  or  reissued, 
nor  how  many  would  remain  in  circu- 
lation. Inflation,  contraction,  silver,  bi- 
metalism,  and  other  currency  issues 
remained  heated  political  topics  in 
every  election  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  them  in  my  future  addresses  on 
the  history  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  while  currency  issues 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  Senate  dis- 
cussions throughout  the  Gilded  Age, 
there  remained  much  unfinished  busi- 
ness dealing  with  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  South  following  the  Civil  War. 
Federal  troops  continued  to  be  sta- 
tioned through  much  of  the  South, 
and  some  southern  state  governments 
had  still  not  been  readmitted  to  full 
status  in  the  Union.  The  failure  to  im- 
peach President  Johnson  had  weak- 
ened Radical  Republicans  and  there 
were  growing  signs  that  the  Northern 
populace  was  tiring  of  Reconstruction 
Issues.  But  the  status  of  the  freedmen. 
the  four  million  former  slaves,  re- 
mained an  important  political  issue. 
Congressional  Republicans  mixed  al- 
truism and  political  advantage  in  their 
Reconstruction  policies,  for  the  Re- 
publican senators  and  representatives 
from  the  Southern  states  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  votes  of  the  freed- 
men. 

At  the  end  of  the  40th  Congress,  in 
February  1869.  Congress  had  passed 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  granted  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  men.  regardless  of  their 
color— women,  both  black  and  white, 
were  still  unable  to  cast  votes  in  state 
or  federal  elections.  Those  Southern 
states  awaiting  readmiasion  to  the 
Union  were  required  to  ratify  the  Fif- 
teenth Anvendment  as  a  precondition 
to  their  readmission.  By  ICarch  30. 
1870,  the  Amendment  had  been  rati- 
fied and  went  into  effect.  But  no  law, 
even  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  self-administering.  It  requires 
the  support  of  the  government  to  en- 
force it.  Even  after  the  passage  of  the 


Fifteenth  Amendment,  it  was  obvious 
that  forces  in  the  South  were  at  work 
to  deny  black  citizens  their  legal  right 
to  vote.'" 

Throughout  the  former  Confederate 
states  a  number  of  vigilante  organiza- 
tions had  formed,  often  organized  and 
led  by  former  Confederate  soldiers. 
They  went  by  many  different  names, 
the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelias. 
the  Pale  Faces,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
most  famous  of  these  organizations 
was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  founded  in 
Tennessee  in  1866.  Its  objective  was  to 
frighten  supporters  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion governments  away  from  the  polls, 
drive  out  the  Carpetbaggers,  and  re- 
store state  political  control  to  the  old 
order.  In  its  first  effort  to  coimteract 
the  use  of  violence  and  intimidation. 
Congress  passed  the  E^nforcement  Act 
of  March  1870.  which  prohibited 
groups  of  people  from  banding  togeth- 
er "or  to  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public 
highways,  or  upon  the  premises  of  an- 
other" with  the  intention  of  violating 
their  constitutional  rights.  Even  this 
legislation,  however,  did  not  diminish 
harassment  of  black  voters  in  some 
areas." 

In  December  1870,  Senator  Oliver 
H  J>.T.  Morton,  Republican  of  Indiana, 
introduced  a  resolution  requesting  the 
president  to  communicate  any  infor- 
mation he  had  about  those  in  North 
Carolina  who  "threaten  resistence"  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  After  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed Morton's  resolution.  President 
Grant  submitted  several  War  Depart- 
ment reports  relating  to  events  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
states.  These  reports  were  referred  to 
a  panel  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  Investigate  the  Al- 
leged Outrages  in  the  Southern 
States,  chaired  by  Senator  Henry 
Wilson  of  Itlassachusetts.  While  the 
select  committee  concentrated  on 
North  Carolina,  in  the  next  Congress  a 
Joint  Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into 
the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Late 
Insurrectionary  States  was  created, 
with  a  broader  mandate. 

While  these  committees  were  investi- 
gating Southern  attempts  to  suppress 
Reconstruction,  the  Senate  passed  two 
more  Force  Acts,  also  luiown  as  the 
"Ku  Klux  Acts,"  designed  to  enforce 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  The  Second 
Force  Act,  which  became  law  in  Feb- 
ruary 1871,  placed  administration  of 
national  elections  under  the  control  of 
the  federal  government,  and  empow- 
ered federal  Judges  and  United  States 
marshals  to  supervise  local  polling 
places.  The  Third  Force  Act,  which 
became  law  in  April  1871,  provided  the 
broadest  federal  powers.  The  president 
was  empowered  to  use  the  armed 
forces  to  combat  those  who  conspired 
to  deny  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  also  received  the  power  to  suspend 


haJbeas  corpus  if  necessary  to  enforce 
the  act. 

The  Force  Acts  and  the  publicity 
generated  by  the  Joint  committee 
helped  put  an  end  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  (the  twentieth  century  Klan,  a 
different  organization,  was  founded  in 
1915).  Historian  Barry  Crouch  of  Gal- 
ludet  College  has  noted  that  the 
Grant  administration  actively  en- 
forced the  Ku  Klux  Acts  only  until 
1874,  and  that  after  that  the  law  was 
"effectively  emasculated"  by  various 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  Indeed,  in  a 
series  of  decisions  lietween  1876  and 
1906  the  Court  ruled  large  portions  of 
the  First  and  Third  Force  Acts  to  be 
unconstitutional.  "By  that  time."  Pro- 
fessor Crouch  has  written,  "the  Ku 
Klux  terror  had  passed,  but  the  feder- 
al government  was  unable  to  stem  the 
large-scale  disenfranchisement  that 
went  on  in  the  South  at  the  end  of 
and  after  Reconstruction."  "* 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  president 
and  the  Congress,  even  with  its  Re- 
publican majorities,  were  growing 
weary  of  Reconstruction  and  were 
seeking  peaceful  compromises  to  re- 
imite  the  South  and  end  the  long  divi- 
sion between  the  sections.  In  fact,  the 
year  after  the  last  Force  bill  was  en- 
acted, the  Senate  debated  a  general 
amnesty  bill  for  former  Confederates. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war.  Congress 
had  passed  several  thousand  individ- 
ual relief  bills,  returning  legal  and  po- 
litical rights  to  former  Confederates. 
Now  the  time  had  come  for  a  blanket 
amnesty.  In  February  1872  the  Senate 
began  debate  on  H.R.  380,  to  remove 
legal  and  political  disabilities  from  all 
Southerners  except  three  groups: 
former  members  of  Congress  who  re- 
signed to  Join  the  Confederacy:  former 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  officers 
who  gave  up  their  commissions  to 
fight  for  the  South:  and  members  of 
state  conventions  who  adopted  ordi- 
nances of  secession.  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  called  this  a  "peace-offering."  "I 
shaU  vote  for  this  bill,"  said  Massachu- 
setts Republican  Henry  Wilson,"  .  .  . 
as  a  safe  and  soimd  measure  of  public 
policy,  as  a  thing  of  charity  and 
mercy,  of  unmerited  grace."  "The  war 
ended  six  years  ago."  Senator  Wilson 
commented.  "The  nation  lives  in  vigor 
and  power.  It  can  afford  not  to  exe- 
cute Justice,  and  to  forgive  the  van- 
quished. It  can  with  safety  l>e  magnan- 
imous." '» 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
those  Republican  senators  who  sup- 
ported a  policy  of  "forgiveness"  to  the 
former  Confederates  was  Senator 
Hiram  Revels  of  Mississippi,  the  first 
black  man  ever  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Revels  entered  the 
Senate  in  February  1870.  in  what  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  emotional 
moments  in  Reconstruction  history 
for  the  champions  of  civil  rights.  Bom 
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in  North  Carolina.  Hiram  Rhodes 
Revels  attended  the  Quaker  Seminary 
in  Indiana,  and  graduated  from  Knox 
College  in  niinois.  He  was  an  ordained 
minister  in  the  African  Methodist 
EpiscoiMa  Church,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  served  as  chaplain  to  a  black 
regiment  in  Mississippi.  After  the  war. 
Revels  settled  in  Natchez,  where  he 
was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  state 
senate  and  finally  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate.'* 

Senator  Henry  Wilson  presented 
Revels'  credentials  to  the  Senate,  but 
there  was  intense  opposition  to  his 
seating.  Democratic  senators  generally 
agreed  with  Senator  WiUard  Sauls- 
bury  of  Delaware  that  his  election  was 
invalid  because  Mississippi  remained 
under  the  control  of  a  provisional  mili- 
tary governor.  Added  Senator  Garrett 
Davis  of  Kentucky:  "Did  he  come  here 
by  the  free  voices,  by  the  spontaneous 
choice  of  the  free  people  of  Mississip- 
pi? No  sir.  no.  The  sword  of  the  mili- 
tary dictator  has  opened  the  way  for 
his  easy  march  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes."  The  passion  of  these 
words  betrayed  the  anger  of  some 
members  of  the  Senate  at  the  prospect 
of  accepting  a  black  man  as  a  col- 
league. Senator  Wilson  described  the 
seating  of  Revels  as  the  "last  battle" 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  decisive 
battle  indeed.  The  Senate  voted  48  to 
8  to  seat  Hiram  Revels,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  1870  he  became  the  first  black 
man  to  sit  in  this  body.'* 

Senator  Revels  had  been  elected  by 
the  Mississippi  legislature  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term,  and  his  service  ip  the 
Senate  ended  after  just  a  year  in 
office.  During  his  brief  term  even  his 
political  opponents  described  him  as 
dignified  and  courteous.  As  a  senator. 
Revels  fought  for  federal  protection  of 
the  freedmen  in  the  South,  and  op- 
posed racial  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Revels  left  the  Senate  in  March  1871. 
Four  years  later,  Mississippi  sent  a 
second  black  man,  Blanche  Ite]so 
Bruce,  to  the  Senate.  Seitator  Bruce 
served  a  full  six-year  term,  and  his 
presence  in  the  Senate  Chamber  drew 
national  attention  because  he  was  a 
successor  to  the  seat  once  occupied  by 
Jefferson  Davis.  ■  ■ 

That  is  Just  two  desks  behind  where 
I  stand  now.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
desk  stood  there  at  that  time,  but  that 
is  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  the  legacy  of  Recon- 
struction Is  far  from  being  clear  and 
certain.  Historians  have  argued  for 
generations  about  the  merits  of  con- 
gressional Reconstruction.  They  have 
alternately  i»inted  as  devils  and  saints 
the  senatorial  architects  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  various  Reconstruction 
measures.  We  Imow  that  Reconstruc- 
tion ended  not  with  the  integration  of 
the  freedmen  into  full  equality  with 
white  society,  but  with  segregation. 
We  know  that,  after  the  service  of 


Senators  Revels  and  Bruce,  it  was 
eighty  years  before  another  black 
man.  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
We  know  that  many  of  the  hopes  and 
ideals  held  out  to  the  freedmen  during 
Reconstruction  were  cruelly  denied 
them  for  decades  and  generations  to 
come.  But  whom  do  we  fault?  And  how 
do  we  Judge  our  predecessors? 

On  the  issue  of  segregation,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Senate  passed  a  very  strong 
Civil  Rights  bill  in  1875.  This  bill  guar- 
anteed equal  rights  to  all  citizens  in 
public  accommodations  and  in  public 
transportation.  It  was  in  many  ways 
the  forerunner  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  Civil  Rights  bill  was  the 
handiwork  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
of  Massachusetts,  who  first  introduced 
it  in  May  1870  and  reintroduced  it 
again  and  again,  fighting  strenuously 
for  its  passage.  As  Professor  Etevid 
Donald,  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
biography  of  Sumner,  has  written: 

Sumner's  civil  rights  bill  was  a  proposal  of 
immense  strength  and  of  broad  statesman- 
ship. More  than  any  of  his  political  contem- 
poraries. Simmer  realized  that  the  future  of 
American  democracy  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  the  white  and  black  races  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  equality.  Instead  of 
huddling  the  sensitive  question  of  race  rela- 
tions out  of  sight,  he  wanted  it  discussed 
fully  and  openly  at  a  time  when  American 
institutions  were  still  flexible  enough  to 
permit  major  social  changes.'^ 

Sumner  tried  and  failed  to  attach 
the  civil  rights  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amnesty  bill  in  1872.  He  lost  the 
procedural  battles  and  the  floor  votes. 
But  he  persisted  in  his  fight.  Even  on 
his  deathbed  in  1874.  the  bill  remained 
foremost  in  his  mind.  When  friends 
came  to  see  him  for  the  last  time,  he 
implored:  "You  must  take  care  of  my 
civU-rights  bill,  my  bill,  the  civil-rights 
bill,  don't  let  it  fail."  '•  Sumner  died 
on  March  11,  1874,  and  almost  a  year 
later,  on  March  I,  1875,  his  Civil 
Rights  bill  became  law.  Tragically,  in 
1883  the  Supreme  Court  found  the 
central  provisions  of  this  great  bill  to 
be  unconstitutional.  The  court  took 
the  narrow  opinion  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  prohibited  only 
violations  of  civil  rights  by  the  States 
and  not  by  individuals.  Federal  at- 
tempts to  protect  black  citizens  from 
discrimination  were  swept  away.  Thus, 
obviously,  in  judging  the  failures  of 
congressional  Reconstruction,  we 
caiuiot  blame  the  Congress  alone. 
Much  of  the  blame  must  be  shoul- 
dered by  the  executive  branch,  for  its 
laxity  in  administering  the  laws,  and 
by  the  Judicial  branch,  for  its  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Congress  intent. 

Turning  from  issues  of  public  fi- 
nance and  Reconstruction,  we  can  ob- 
serve that  the  Senate  was  exceedingly 
busy  during  the  Grant  era,  and  faced  a 
growing  range  of  issues.  In  1870,  for 
example.  Congress  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and,  in  1871,  it  set  up 
the  first  Civil  Service  Commission.  In 


1872.  Yellowstone  National  Park  was 
designated  as  the  first  of  our  national 
parks,  setting  aside  vast  territories 
with  timber,  mineral,  and  water  re- 
sources, for  the  common  good  of  the 
Nation  rather  than  the  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  individuals  and  groups. 
Also  passed  that  year  was  the  General 
Mining  Act  of  1872.  which  provided 
that  "all  valuable  mineral  deposits  in 
the  land  belong  to  the  United  States 
...  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration 
and  purchase  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stotes."  In  1870,  1872,  and 
1875,  Congress  also  enacted  major  tar- 
iffs. Here  their  work  was  contradicto- 
ry, indicating  the  great  battles  going 
on  between  protectionists  and  free 
trade  advocates.  The  tariffs  of  1870 
and  1872  reduced  rates  on  many  com- 
modities, both  agricultural  goods  and 
manufactured  products.  The  tariff  of 
1875,  by  contrast,  represented  a  pro- 
tectionist victory  and  restored  all 
duties  to  the  level  of  the  Morrill  Tariff 
of  1861.  This  was  largely  a  reaction  to 
the  panic  of  1873  and  the  national  de- 
pression that  had  followed. 

Any  one  of  these  issues  might  merit 
a  speech  in  itself,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
stray  from  the  chief  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks to  tell  the  institutional  history 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  its 
many  members.  As  a  Democrat,  I  am 
of  course  interested  in  the  careers  of 
Democratic  senators  in  the  Gilded 
Age,  men  of  the  stature  of  Thomas 
Bayard  of  Delaware  and  Allen  Thur- 
man  and  George  Pendleton  of  Ohio. 
But  I  also  realize  that  any  discussion 
of  the  Senate  in  the  years  after  the 
Civil  War  must  of  necessity  be  a  dis- 
cussion largely  of  Republicans.  The 
Democrats  during  those  years  general- 
ly occupied  the  minority,  almost  as 
consistently  as  the  Republicans  would 
find  themselves  in  the  minority  for 
the  half  century  after  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's.'* 

The  Republican  Party  had  achieved 
its  first  majority  in  the  Senate  with 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  states  in 
1861,  and  had  remained  in  power  due 
to  its  identification  with  the  victorious 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  that  early  vet- 
erans' organization  of  former  Union 
soldiers,  formed  much  of  the  support 
for  the  post-war  Republicans,  as  vigor- 
ously as  a  special  interest  group  or  po- 
litical action  committee  in  current 
days.  But  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  Republicans  lost  some  of 
their  sense  of  meaning  and  purpose. 
Cracks  developed  in  the  party  and  fac- 
tions formed  aroimd  particular  lead- 
ers, sometimes  representing  differ- 
ences in  ideology  or,  more  often,  dif- 
ferences in  personality.*"  The  divisions 
within  the  Republican  party  during 
the  Grant  era  encompassed  many  dif- 
ferent personalities,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  describing  its  effects  on  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  should  like  to 


focus  on  two  monumental  figures:  Sen- 
ators Charles  Sumner  of  Maaiachu- 
setts  and  Roscoe  Conkllng  of  New 
York. 

Sumner  aAd  Conkllng  represented 
two  generations  of  Republican  sena- 
tors. In  1869.  the  58-year-old  Sumner 
could  boast  the  longot  period  of  con- 
tinuous service  of  senators  then  serv- 
ing. He  had  entered  the  body  in  1851 
and  had  risen  to  become  a  major 
force— as  indeed  I  have  referred  to 
him  frequently  in  previous  speeches 
on  the  Seme's  history.  By  contrast. 
40-year-old  Itoscoe  Conkllng  was  then 
serving  in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate. 

Here,  in  the  Capitol  BuUdlng.  there 
are  three  magnificent  likenesses  of 
Charles  Sumner.  A  fine  oil  portrait 
hangs  immediately  outside  of  this 
chamber.  Upstairs,  outside  the  visitors' 
gallery,  stands  a  marble  bust  of 
Sumner  in  Roman  toga.  And  painted 
on  the  ceiling  of  S-118.  now  the 
Senate  Dempcratic  Policy  Committee 
room,  is  a  medallion  of  Sumner  by 
Constantino  Brumidi,  commissioned  at 
the  time  the  room  was  occupied  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
of  which  Sumner  served  as  chairman. 
There  are  no  busts  or  portraits  of 
Roscoe  Conkllng  in  the  Capitol,  which 
is  a  shame.  By  all  accounts— whether 
one  hated  or  admired  htm— Conkllng 
was  a  handsome  and  fascinating  iiuii- 
vidual.  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  de- 
scribed Conkllng  as  a  man  "over  six 
feet  tall,  of  slender  build,  /who/  stood 
straight  as  an  arrow  ...  A  curl,  de- 
scribed as  Hyperion,  rolled  over  his 
forehead."  He  had.  said  Piatt,  an 
"Apollo-like  appearance."  Senator 
Chauncey  Depew  insisted  that 
"Roscoe  Conkllng  was  created  by 
nature  for  a  great  career."  It  was  Con- 
kling's  own  fault.  Depew  mused,  that 
he  missed  it.  "Physically  he  was  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  time."  What  a 
man  he  must  have  been. 

"His  mental  equipment  nearly  ap- 
proached genius." 

So  he  was  not  only  handsome,  but 
he  also  was  intellectually  a  very,  very 
bright  person. 

"He  was  industrious  to  a  degree.  His 
oratorical  ^fts  were  of  the  highest 
order."  Parenthetically,  the  same  de- 
scription mitht  just  as  accurately  have 
applied  to  Charles  Sumner.*' 

Senator  Sumner  was  approaching 
the  end  of  a  long  and  notable  political 
career  in  the  Senate,  while  Roscoe 
Conkllng  was  just  begiiuilng  his.  Con- 
Iding  was  a  intensely  ambitious  man. 
most  likely  with  his  sights  set  on  the 
White  House.  A  young  man  in  a  hurry, 
he  delighted  in  taking  on  and  crossing 
swords  with  all  opponents,  and  did  not 
fear  to  tangle  with  the  august 
Sumner.  "The  two  senators  first 
clashed  in  April  1867.  Just  months 
after  Conkllng  entered  the  Senate.  Re- 
publican Radicals,  led  by  Sumner, 
wanted  Congress  to  remain  in  session 
to  continue  the  battle  with  President 


Johnson  over  Reconstruction.  Repub- 
lican conservatives,  led  by  Conkllng. 
pressed  for  adjournment.  The  two 
sides  agreed  to  compromise  by  ad- 
journing in  April  and  reconvening  in 
July,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  tradi- 
tional December  date  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  However,  in  July  the 
Republican  caucus  adopted  a  motion 
by  Conkllng,  limiting  Senate  business 
to  only  those  actions  necessary  to 
remove  presidential  obstructions  to 
Reconstruction,  and  thus  defeating 
Sumner's  plan  for  bold  new  programs 
to  extend  Reconstruction  even  fur- 
ther. Newspapers  began  to  identify  the 
young  Senator  Conkllng  as  the  new 
leader  of  the  Senate.** 

Senator  Sumner  expressed  his  an- 
noyance with  Conkllng  and  his  fnis- 
tration  over  the  caucus'  action  in  an 
Interview  to  a  Boston  newspaper  re- 
porter. He  described  Conkling  as  "a 
young  man  of  admirable  talents  and 
with  a  great  future,  if  he  does  not  get 
ship-wrecked  at  the  begiiming."  In  the 
same  interview,  Sumner  complained 
about  Conkling  and  other  "new  re- 
cruits" in  the  Republican  party  and 
warned  that  they  were  moving  away 
from  the  party's  traditional  policies. 
The  interview  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  press,  and  further  im- 
dermined  Sumner's  position  in  his 
party.  The  "new  recruits"  would  re- 
taliate against  the  senior  senator  by 
excluding  him  progressively  from  Re- 
publican policy  making.** 

When  Grant  entered  the  White 
House,  the  split  between  Sumner  and 
ConklW  widened  further.  Conlding 
avidly  supported  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and 
reaped  his  patronage.  Sumner  Just  as 
avidly  opposed  the  president,  and 
reaped  his  emnity.  As  the  leader  of  the 
Grant  forces  in  the  Senate,  Conkling 
missed  few  opportunities  to  bait 
Sumner  on  the  floor,  no  matter  how 
minor  the  issue  at  stake.  Conkling's 
witty  bart>s  deeply  wounded  the  vain- 
glorious senator  from  Massachusetts. 
In  private.  Sumner  attributed  Con- 
kling's vituperative  style  to  his  experi- 
ences in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  such  tactics  were  far  more 
common  in  debate  than  in  the 
Senate.** 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Senate  has  been  the  scene  of  tremen- 
dous political  battles  over  the  course 
of  its  nearly  two  himdred  years  of  ac- 
tivity, but  few  were  fought  as  fiercely, 
as  vindictively,  and  as  destructively  as 
the  battle  between  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
President  Grant  had  a  pet  project  to 
annex  Santo  Domingo  (the  Dominican 
Republic)  to  the  United  States.  Grant 
was  an  expansionist  who  desired  to 
extend  American  territory  and  influ- 
ence, and  saw  the  Caribbean  island 
nation  as  choice  territory.  It  was  a 
frontier  region  with  mineral  resources 
ripe  for  development.  In  addition. 
Grant  believed  Santo  Domingo  would 


solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
South.  Just  as  the  American  West  pro- 
vided a  chance  for  numerous  Ameri- 
cans to  start  life  over  again  as  pioneer 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  miners,  so 
Santo  Domingo  would  offer  a  haven 
for  newly  freed  black  citizens  to  mi- 
grate. Since  the  treaty  of  annexation 
would  have  to  go  through  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
Sumner  chaired.  President  Grant  had 
paid  an  unusual  personal  visit  at  Sum- 
ner's home  to  solicit  his  support.  How- 
ever. Sumner  would  not  be  moved.  An- 
nexation of  Santo  Domingo,  he  argued 
on  the  Senate  floor,  would  mean  the 
dissolution  of  one  of  only  two  black  re- 
publics then  in  existence:  and  Sumner 
implied  that  a  large  and  powerful 
nation  was  bullying  a  small,  weak 
neighbor  into  extinction.  As  a  result  of 
Sumner's  opposition,  the  Senate  de- 
feated the  Santo  Domingo  treaty. 
That  same  day.  Grant  responded  by 
recalling  the  American  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
Poor  Motley  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Santo  Domingo,  but  he  had  been  Sum- 
ner's candidate  for  the  important  dip- 
lomatic post,  and  the  president  re- 
moved him  solely  to  spite  the  sena- 
tor.«» 

Grant  nominated  Senator  Frederick 
Prelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  to  re- 
place Motley,  but  Sumner  rose  in  ol>- 
Jection  to  his  colleague's  nomination. 
Sumner  argued  not  against  Prelingh- 
uysen but  in  favor  of  the  luckless 
Motley.  At  that  point,  Roscoe  Con- 
kling rose  to  lead  the  Grant  forces. 
Motley  had  been  removed  because  he 
had  failed  to  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion's policies,  Conkling  insisted.  No, 
said  Simmer,  the  only  reason  for  the 
ambassador's  di8mi^g»l  was  the  trea- 
ty's defeat.  Sumner  had  thus  made 
himself  the  chief  issue  in  the  vote  on 
Frelinghuysen's  nomination.  A  vote 
for  Prelinghuysen  would  now  be  a  vote 
against  Stunner.  Senate  Republicans 
lined  up  solidly  with  the  president  and 
overwhelmingly  confirmed  Freling- 
huysen's nomination.  Simmer  declined 
to  vote,  and  only  three  Republicans 
voted  on  his  side.**  Having  won  this 
vote,  however.  Senator  Prelinghuysen 
then  declined  the  nomination. 

As  a  result  of  Sumner's  intransi- 
gence, and  the  erosion  of  his  support 
in  the  Senate,  Grant's  supporters  de- 
cided to  remove  the  Massachusetts 
senator  from  his  prestigious  post  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  This  was  obviously  a  sig- 
nificant matter.  Not  since  the  Demo- 
crats had  taken  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories  away 
from  Stephen  Douglas  in  1859  had  a 
Senate  committee  chairman  been  de- 
posed. In  taldng  such  an  action. 
Senate  Republicans  would  be  repudi- 
ating one  of  the  most  nationally 
prominent  members  of  their  party. 
But  relations  between  the  president 
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uid  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chainnan  had  become  so  strained  that 
Grant's  aides  spread  the  word  that 
"Mr.  Sumner  must  leave  the  Commit- 
tee." *' 

Unfortunately  for  Charles  Sumner, 
he  proved  to  be  his  own  worst  enemy, 
undermining  his  position  in  his  battle 
with  Grant  by  his  intemperate  re- 
maiio.  Having  defeated  the  presi- 
dent's treaty  he  simply  could  not  rest 
easy  as  a  gracious  victor.  He  perceived 
a  renewal  of  the  Santo  Domingo  battle 
in  every  presidential  message  and  ac- 
celerated his  verbal  assaults  on  the 
Chief   Executive.    On    December    21, 

1870.  Sumner  delivered  his  most  pow- 
erful speech  on  the  subject,  luiown 
widely  as  his  "Naboth's  Vineyard" 
speech  after  a  biblical  allusion  to  a 
king  who  coveted  his  humbler  neigh- 
bor's vineyard.  As  Sumner's  biogra- 
pher. Professor  David  Donald,  has 
written:  "Indeed,  the  verbal  excesses 
of  Sumner's  oration  strengthened  the 
RepubUcan  faction  hostile  to  him. 
and.  as  the  debate  continued  all  night, 
both  their  power  and  their  vindictive- 
ness  became  evident."  In  this  debate, 
no  one  was  more  severe  in  his  response 
to  Sumner  than  was  Roscoe  ConUing. 
"No  sane  man."  Conkling  charged,  "no 
man  of  common  sense,  not  maddened 
by  passion  or  blinded  by  bigotry  or 
hate"  could  have  made  such  charges 
against  the  president." 

ConUing  now  aimed  his  final  salvo: 
"The  time  has  come  when  the  Repub- 
lican majority  here  owes  it  to  itself  to 
see  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  reorganized  and  no  longer 
led  by  a  Senator  who  has  launched 
against  the  administration  more  bit- 
terness than  has  proceeded  from  any 
Democratic  member  of  the  body."  So 
it  was  that  when  the  first  session  of 
the  42nd  Congress  opened  on  Bdarch  4. 

1871,  the  Republican  committee  on 
committees  voted  3  to  2  to  remove 
Sumner  as  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee chairman.  They  recommended 
that  Sumner  become  chairman  of  the 
new  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. When  the  Republican  caucus  de- 
bated this  recommendation.  Sumner 
fought  against  it  vehemently,  but  was 
overwhelmed.  The  caucus  adopted  the 
committee's  recommendation.  26  to  21. 
The  debate  was  then  carried  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Sumner  aslied  to  be  ex- 
cused from  service  on  the  new  commit- 
tee, but  took  little  part  in  the  debate 
over  his  removal  from  the  chairman- 
ship. Sumner's  friends  stood  up  for 
him.  none  more  eloquent  than  Lyman 
Trumbull  of  Illinois." 

"I  am  not  the  special  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts."  said 
Trumbull.  "He  and  I,  during  our  long 
coiu-se  of  service  here,  have  had  occa- 
sions to  differ,  and  differ,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  unpleasantly.  But,  sir,  that  will 
not  prevent  me  from  trying  to  do  jus- 


tice to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  stood  by  him  when  he  was 
stricken  down  in  his  seat  by  a  hostile 
IMuty,  by  the  powers  of  slavery /this  a 
reference  to  Preston  Brooks'  caning  of 
Sumner  in  the  Senate  chamber  in 
1856./I  stand  by  him  today  when  the 
blow  comes,  not  from  those  who  would 
perpetuate  slavery  and  make  a  slave  of 
every  man  that  was  for  freedom,  but 
comes  from  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  power  as  much  through 
the  instnmientality  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  as  of  any  other  in- 
dividual in  the  country."  And  here  the 
Congressional  Globe  indicates  "symp- 
toms of  applause  in  the  galleries."  If 
support  for  Sumner  in  the  galleries 
was  only  tepid,  so  was  his  support  on 
the  Senate  floor.  That  day  the  Senate 
voted  33  to  9  to  adopt  the  committee 
list  as  moved,  with  25  Senators,  includ- 
ing Sumner  and  his  friends  abstaining 
from  the  vote.  Charles  Sumner's  lead- 
ership in  American  foreign  policy  had 
ceased.*" 

Newspapers  across  the  country  be- 
moaned Sumner's  fate.  "The  Nation  Is 
Humiliated,"  wrote  the  New  York  Suil 
Sumner's  downfall  reflected  poorly  on 
his  enemies  as  well  as  himself.  Young 
Henry  Adams,  grandson  and  great- 
grandson  of  presidents,  historian,  and 
observer  of  the  Washington  scene, 
commented  acidly:  "Great  leaders,  like 
Simmer  and  Conkling.  could  not  be 
burlesqued:  they  were  more  grotesque 
than  ridicule  could  make  them."  »• 
The  Sumner  incident  diminished  the 
image  of  the  Senate  as  did  so  many 
other  Incidents  during  that  period, 
and  the  public's  opinion  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  indeed  the  entire  federal 
government,  declined  sharply.  In  1872. 
for  instance,  the  Credit  Mobilier  scan- 
dal broke  when  the  New  York  Sun 
charged  Vice  President  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  Sena- 
tor James  Patterson,  and  numerous 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  having  received  stock  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  corporation  in  return 
for  their  support  for  government  sub- 
sidies to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  at 
a  time  when  the  Credit  Mobilier  cor- 
poration was  contracting  for  the  rail- 
road's construction.  Two  representa- 
tives. Cakes  Ames  of  Massachusetts 
and  James  Brooks  of  New  York  were 
censured  by  the  House  for  their  role  in 
the  scandal;  the  Senate  considered  ex- 
pelling Senator  Patterson,  but  did  not 
act  since  his  term  was  about  to  expire. 
The  scandal  ruined  many  more  politi- 
cally, and  shook  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  its  leaders.'* 

The  outgoing  third  session  of  the 
42nd  Congress,  in  February  and  March 
1873,  added  to  the  public  outrage. 
First  with  the  demonitization  of  silver, 
the  "Crime  of  *73"  that  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  then  with  the  infamous 
"Salary  Grab  Act,"  passed  on  the  last 


day  of  the  lamenluck  session.  The 
"Salary  Grab"  perhaps  deserves  some 
special  attention,  if  only  because  the 
controversies  surrounding  congression- 
al salaries  remain  with  us  today.  As  I 
have  said  in  a  previous  address,  for 
almost  the  first  forty  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  Congress,  senators  and  repre- 
senUtives  did  not  receive  a  yearly 
salary,  but  were  paid  $6  to  $8  a  day 
each  day  Congress  was  in  session.  In 
1856.  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000  was 
esUblished.  raised  to  $5,000  in  1866.  in 
recognition  of  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency during  the  CivU  War.**  In  1873. 
members  of  the  Senate  continued  to 
draw  just  $5,000  a  year,  even  though, 
as  one  senator  commented,  "the  serv- 
ices of  a  competent  cashier  of  a  bank 
or  president  of  an  insurance  company 
cannot  be  secured  short  of  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year."  Now.  at  that  time, 
most  members  of  the  Senate  were 
wealthy  men  who  did  not  depend  upon 
their  govertunent  salaries  to  support 
their  way  of  life.  But  there  were 
others  who  felt  hard  pressed  by  their 
limited  salaries.  We  may  detect  a  note 
of  jealousy  beneath  the  sarcasm  of 
Senator  Matthew  Carpenter's  observa- 
tion about  constituents  visiting  Wash- 
ington: 

•When  they  come  here  and  ride  by  the 
mansions  of  my  honorable  friends  from  Ver- 
mont /Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Edmunds/  up  on 
the  Circle,  see  their  elegant  houses,  bril- 
liantly lighted,  surrounded  by  acres  of  pave- 
ment, parks,  fountains,  etc.,  all  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation;  see  them  giving 
levees  and  receptions;  and  if  they  ride  by 
the  place  of  my  honorable  friend  from  New 
Jersey  and  see  his  magnificent  way  of  living, 
and  then  come  to  the  homes  of  the  'poor 
white  trash'  of  this  Senate  and  find  their 
own  senators  among  them,  they  will  not  like 
that.  They  have  their  pride;  and  expect  to 
find  their  senators  living  like  other  sena- 
tors." 

Thus,  on  March  3,  1873,  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  42nd  Congress,  the  Senate 
joined  the  House  in  voting  to  increase 
their  salaries  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  a 
year.  Had  they  stopped  at  this,  there 
would  have  been  criticism,  surely,  but 
not  the  storm  that  broke  upon  them 
when  they  acted  to  make  the  pay  raise 
retroactive  for  the  entire  two  years  of 
the  Congress,  thus  giving  each 
member  an  additional  $5,000  windfall. 
President  Grant  signed  the  Salary  Act, 
doubling  his  own  salary  in  the  process. 
The  newspaper  reaction  was  so  intense 
and  outraged  over  this  "backpay 
steal,"  that  many  members  felt  com- 
pelled to  tufn  back  their  $5,000  back- 
pay to  the  treasury,  or  donate  it  to 
charity.  Nevertheless,  the  "Salary 
Grab"  was  a  blot  upon  the  Congress, 
and  particularly  its  Republican  major- 
ity. In  the  1873  state  elections.  Demo- 
cratic candidates  scored  numerous 
upset  victories  against  incmnbent  Re- 
publicans, and  the  43rd  Congress, 
reading    the    handwriting    upon    the 
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wail,  was  quick  to  repeal  the  higher 
salaries.  Only  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  suffered  by  this  action, 
since  under  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
president  and  federal  judges,  but  cut 
their  own  pay  they  did.  back  to  $5,000, 
at  which  level  it  reaHlned  for  the  next 
34  years.  N«t  until  1907  was  the  con- 
gressional salary  raised  to  $7,500. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  Senate 
in  the  Gilded  Age,  and  regret  the  folly, 
and  corruption,  and  backbiting  person- 
ality clashes  that  marred  its  record 
and  its  puliUc  image,  we  must  of 
course  take  Into  consideration  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  the  times.  It  was  in 
1871.  for  eouunple.  that  the  Tweed 
Ring  was  exposed  for  having  plun- 
dered the  treasury  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  1872  that  "Boss"  William 
Marcy  Tweed  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  There  was  corruption 
in  many  of  the  reconstruction  govern- 
ments in  the  South,  and  in  the  "Re- 
deemer" governments  that  succeeded 
them.  Business  ethics  had  fallen  to  ap- 
palling levels  in  that  "get-rich-quick" 
era.  symoblitsed  by  the  destructive  bat- 
tles of  Jay  Gould.  "Diamond  Jim" 
Fisk,  and  CbmmOdore  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  to  take  over  the  Erie  Railroad, 
a  particularly  sordid  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can business  history.  And  there  was 
the  corruption  associated  with  the 
Grant  administration.  In  1875.  for  ex- 
ample, came  revelations  of  a  "Whiskey 
Ring"  of  Uhited  States  revenue  offi- 
cials defrauding  the  government  of  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes,  a  scandal  which 
involved  the  president's  personal  sec- 
retary. OrvtUe  Babcock.  In  1876,  the 
House  of  Representatives  investigated 
Secretary  o|  War  William  W.  Belknap, 
who  had  b«en  taking  bribes  for  the 
sale  of  trading  posts  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  Bouse  voted  to  impeach 
Belknap,  but  the  Senate  declined  to 
convict  him  because  he  had  by  then 
resigned  from  office.** 

It  was  a  result  of  these  sordid  revela- 
tions that  the  Republicans  began  to 
lose  the  solid  majority  in  Congress 
they  had  enjoyed  since  the  Civil  War. 
During  the  42nd  Congress,  the  Demo- 
crats gained  a  majority  in  the  House 
in  the  43rd  Congress,  but  lost  it  again 
in  the  44th  Congress.  In  the  Senate 
during  these  years,  the  Democrats  in- 
creased their  numbers  from  11  in  1869 
when  Grant  took  office  to  29  in  1877 
when  he  left.  By  1879.  the  Democrats 
would  at  last  take  over  the  Senate  ma- 
jority. This  was,  in  fact,  a  period  of 
great  political  instability.  From  the 
1870s  throufh  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  was  commonplace  for  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  to  be  held  by 
different  parities. 

The  federtd  government  was  in  just 
such  a  divided  state  as  the  nation  ap- 
proached the  election  of  1876.  The 
Democrats  held  the  House,  the  Repub- 
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llcans  held  the  Senate.  Vice  President 
Henry  Wilson  had  died.  Just  off  the 
floor  of  this  chamber,  in  the  Vice 
President's  Room,  in  November  1875, 
and  Senator  Thomas  Ferry  of  Itlichi- 
gan  was  presiding  over  the  Senate  as 
president  pro  tempore.  Instead  of  the 
war  hero  who  had  carried  them  to  vic- 
tory in  the  last  two  elections,  the  Re- 
publicans had  nominated  the  little- 
known  reform  governor  of  Ohio, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  as  their  compro- 
mise candidate  for  president.  Demo- 
crats had  nominated  New  York  gover- 
nor Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  had  won  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  reform  in 
his  battle  against  the  Tweed  Ring  in 
New  York. 

The  presidential  election  promised 
to  be  a  close  one,  and  Republicans 
worried  that  should  the  election  not 
be  decided  in  the  Electoral  College, 
the  Democratic  House  would  choose 
the  next  election.  The  tide,  after  the 
Grant  scandals,  was  clearly  in  the 
Democrats'  favor.  And  on  election 
night  1876,  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  had  won.  E^^en 
the  staunchly  Republican  New  York 
Tribune  carried  the  headline:  "Tilden 
Elected." 

But  was  Tilden  elected?  Of  course 
we  Imow  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  never 
occupied  the  While  House  and  never 
served  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  How  this  came  about,  and  the 
role  that  the  United  States  Senate 
played  in  deciding  the  election  of  1876, 
and  the  future  of  Reconstruction  in 
the  South,  will  all  be  the  subjects  of 
my  next  address  on  the  Senate's  histo- 
ry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notes  to  "The  Senate  in  the 
Gilded  Age"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Notes  to  "The  Senate  in  the  Giu>ed  Ace" 

1.  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  The  Gilded  Age  (Indianapolis.  1972 
/1873/). 

2.  WUIiam  B.  Parker,  The  Life  and  Public 
Service  of  Justin  Smith  MorriU  (Boston, 
1924).  226-7. 

3.  John  Sherman,  Recollections  of  Forty 
Yean  in  the  House,  Senate  and  Cabinet:  An 
Autobiography.  Vol.  1  (Chicago.  1895),  447. 

4.  William  McPeely,  Grant-  A  Biography 
(New  York.  1981).  289-96. 

5.  Congressional  Globe,  41st  Congress.  1st 
sess..  66-70. 

6.  E>avid  J.  Rothman,  Politics  and  Power, 
The  United  States  Senate,  1869-1901  (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  1966),  76-78. 

7.  Sherman,  Recollections,  465. 

8.  Ibid.,  388-505;  Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr., 
The  American  Heritage  History  of  the 
United  States  (New  York.  1975),  262;  McPee- 
ly, Grant,  397. 

9.  Congressional  Globe,  43rd  Congress,  3rd 
seas.,  186-8. 

10.  Rothman,  Ptaitics  and  Power,  78-80. 


11.  Barry  A.  Crouch,  "Postbellum  Vio- 
lence, 1871,"  Congress  Investigates  (New 
York,  1975).  1689-1713;  McFeely.  Grant, 
367-71. 

12.  Crouch,  "Postbellum  Violence,"  1712. 

13.  Congressional  Globe,  43rd  Congress, 
2nd  sess.,  920-1. 

14.  Julius  E.  Thompson.  Hiram  R.  RevOs, 
1827-1901:  A  Biography  (New  YoriL,  1982), 
passim. 

15.  CongressiOTUd  Globe,  41st  Congress, 
2nd  sess..  1503-1514. 1562-3. 

16.  Thompson,  Hiram  R.  Revels,  78-111; 
See  also  John  Hosmer  and  Joseph  Fineman, 
"Black  Congressmen  In  Reconstruction  His- 
toriography," Phylon,  XXXIX  (June  1978). 

17.  David  Donald.  Charles  Sumner  and  the 
RighU  of  Man  (New  York.  1970),  533. 

18.  Ibid..  586. 

19.  See,  for  example,  Charles  C.  Tansill. 
TTie  Congressional  Career  of  Thomas  Fran- 
cU  Bayard,  1869-1885  (Washington,  1946). 

20.  George  H.  Mayer,  The  Republican 
Party,  1854-1964  (New  York.  1964),  171-197. 

21.  Louis  J.  Lang,  ed..  The  Autobiography 
of  Thomas  Cottier  Piatt  (New  York.  1910), 
55;  David  M.  Jordan,  Roscoe  Conkling  of 
New  York:  Voice  in  the  Senate  (Ithaca.  New 
York.  1971),  143.  If  one  looks  carefuUy  at 
the  large  oil  painting  of  "The  Eaectoral 
Commission  of  1877"  outside  the  third  floor 
gallery,  one  can  find  Conkling's  face  in  the 
crowd. 

22.  Jordan,  Roscoe  Conkling,  93-94. 

23.  Donald,  Charles  Sumner.  301-302. 

24.  Ibid..  323. 

25.  Congressional  Globe.  40th  Congress. 
2nd  sess.,  3389-94;  McFeely.  Grant,  332-55; 
Donald.  Charles  Sumner,  434-57. 

26.  E>onald,  Charles  Sumner,  458-59. 

27.  Ibid..  467. 

28.  Congressional  Globe,  42nd  Congress, 
2nd  sess.,  354-358;  Jordan,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
175. 

29.  CongressiomU  Globe.  42nd  Congress, 
1st  sess.,  33-48. 

30.  Ibid..  49-50. 

31.  Henry  Adams.  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams  (Boston,  1918),  261. 

32.  W.  Allan  Wilbur,  "The  Credit  Mobilier 
Scandal,  1873,"  in  Schlesinger  and  Bruns, 
Congress  Investigates,  Vol.  Ill,  1849-63. 

33.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  "Congression- 
al Pay  Increases,  1789-1977,"  Congressional 
Record,  95th  Congress,  1st  sess.,  S6594-5. 

34.  Congressional  Globe,  42nd  Congress, 
3rd  sess.,  2181. 

35.  For  a  general  account  of  these  scan- 
dals see  Nathan  Miller.  77ie  Founding  Fina- 
glers  (New  York,  1976),  199-279. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  its 
patience,  and  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  another  enlightening 
history  this  week. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

At  5:19  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  June  7.  1983, 
at  10  a.m. 
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CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nominations  conf  inned  by 
the  Senate  June  6. 1983: 

VS.  AMUS  CoimiOL  AWD  OISARMAUIIT 

Agxhcy 

David  P.  Emery,  of  Maine,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 
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The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  JuDiciAKT 
Julia  Smith  Gibbons,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee. 


H.  Ted  Milbum.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 

Bobby  Ray  Baldock.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico. 

DEPASTiaifT  OP  JUSTICX 

Ronald  A.  Donell.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
UJ3.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


UM 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clodL  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  grant  us  the  inspiration  to 
live  lives  that  are  worthy  of  the  high 
calling  You  have  given  us.  May  we  be 
sensitive  to  Your  will  and  open  to 
Your  spirit  that  Your  love  and  com- 
passion will  flow  through  us  in  deeds 
of  good  will  to  all  people.  May  we  ever 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  heavenly  vision 
where  justice  and  truth  reign  and 
Your  grace  abounds  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  on  the  honor- 
ary degree  the  Chair  understands  that 
the  gentleman  received. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Where  was  that 
honorary  degree  from? 

Mr.  CONTE.  After  aU  the  roll  calls  I 
missed,  I  am  starting  to  think  it  was 
the  school  of  hard  knocks. 


1 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZtNG  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LANE 
COUNTY,  OREO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1062) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey,  without  consideration, 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 

The  SPEU^CER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICHAEL  McDERMOTT  BULK 
AND  FOREIGN  MAIL  CENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  593) 
to  designate  the  New  York  Bulk  and 
Foreign  Mail  Center  at  Jersey  City, 
N.J..  as  the  "Michael  McDermott  Bulk 
and  Foreign  Mail  Center." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  593 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
New  YoriL  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  at 
Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  shall  be  iuiown  as 
the  Michael  McDermott  Bullc  and  Foreign 
Mail  Center  in  memory  of  Michael  McDer- 
mott. Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regula- 
tion, document,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Michael  McDermott  Built  and  For- 
eign MaU  Center. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  the  New  York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail 
Center  at  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Michael 
McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center 
in  memory  of  Michael  McDermott.  Any  ref- 
erence in  any  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to 
such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Michael  McDermott  Bulk  and  For- 
eign Mail  Center. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mx.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  593  which  will  name 
the  New  York  Bulk  and  Mail  Center, 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  in  memory  of  Mi- 
chael McDermott. 

While  it  is  customary  to  name  Fed- 
eral public  facilties  after  distinguished 
statesmen  and  public  leaders,  we  all 
too  often  overlook  the  actions  and 
contributions  made  by  the  employees 
of  our  Federal  work  force. 

Bfichael  McDermott  was  a  25-year- 
old  postal  employee  at  the  mail  center 
who  met  an  unfortunate  and  senseless 
death  while  working  at  the  center  in 
December  of  1979. 

He  was  working  alone  late  one  night 
when  he  slipped  from  his  station  and 
onto  a  faulty  conveyor  belt  from 
which  the  safety  devices  had  been  re- 
moved. 

He  was  found  dead  the  next  morning 
by  his  fellow  workers  leaving  behind  a 
sorrowful  Christmas  for  them  and  his 
young  wife  and  infant  daughter. 

Safety  in  our  Nation's  factories, 
plants,  and  offices  has  progressed  dra- 
matically from  the  tragic  days  of  the 
sweat-shop  era  but  Mike's  death  is  a 


sad  but  fervent  reminder  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done. 

Naming  the  New  York  Bulk  and' 
Mail  Center  after  him  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  the  importance  of  safety 
consciousness  in  the  American  work- 
place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the     [ 
passage  of  H.R.  593.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. KH.  593  would  designate  the  New 
York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  at 
Jersey  City.  N.J.,  as  the  "Michael 
McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail 
Center."  This  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  Honorable  Frank  Guarini  is  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  all  of  Mike's 
former  coworkers  at  the  New  York 
Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Michael 
McDermott  was  a  postal  employee 
who  died  in  an  accident  caused  by  a 
faulty  conveyer  belt  at  this  facility  in 
New  Jersey  on  December  15,  1979. 
Mike  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. The  other  postalworkers  at  this 
facility  feel  to  name  the  building  in 
honor  of  Michael  McE>ermott  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  and  honor  a  taan 
who  represents  the  group  which  made 
America  great,  the  worlung  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

Generally,  when  postal  facilities  or 
Federal  buildings  are  designated  with 
the  name  of  a  person,  the  purpose  is 
to  honor  someone  for  distinguished 
achievements.  Public  figures,  such  as 
Members  of  Congress  or  other  nation- 
al leaders,  have  generally  been  singled 
out  for  commendation  in  this  manner. 
However,  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
regarding  Michael's  death,  and  fur- 
ther, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
and  foreign  mail  center  is  not  a  build- 
ing that  is  accessible  to  the  public,  it  is 
an  industrial-type  warehouse  facility 
to  which  only  postal  employees  go.  it 
is  appropriate  and  fitting  that  the 
building  be  luiown  as  the  Michael 
McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail 
Center.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  593,  legislation  de- 
signed to  memorialize  Michael  McDer- 
mott, a  postal  employee  who  died  in 
an  accident  at  the  New  York  Bulk  and 
Foreign  Mail  Center  at  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  on  December  15,  1979. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Michael's  death,  and  fur- 
ther, the  fact  that  all  postal  employ- 
ees at  this  facility  are  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  legislation,  it  is  a  fitting 
tribute  that  this  facility  be  named  in 
his  honor.* 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  'xhis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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•  Ifr.  ODARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider HJl.  593.  a  billl  authored  which 
would  change  the  name  of  the  New 
York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Blail  Center  in 
Jersey  City.  NJ..  to  the  "Michael 
McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail 
Center."  This  maU  center  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  this  legislation  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me  and  to  the  postalworkers  in 
my  district.  4.100  of  whom  work  at  this 
huge  facility  alone. 

The  House  passed  this  measure  last 
September  under  the  consent  calendar 
after  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  reported  favorably  on  the  bill 
in  a  unanimous  expression  of  biparti- 
san support.  Unfortunately,  time  con- 
straints in  the  press  of  last-minute 
business  in  the  other  body  prevented 
their  consideration  of  this  bill  before 
the  »7th  Congress  convened.  Several 
weeks  ago.  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  with 
Chairman  James  Howard  of  New 
Jersey  and  key  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man RoBzar  Youhg  of  Missouri  lend- 
ing their  fxill  support,  again  reported 
favorably  on  this  bill  with  fuU  biparti- 
san support.  I  want  to  add  to  the 
record  some  of  the  important  reasons 
why  the  full  House  should  give  its 
strong  support  to  this  bill. 

Michael  McDermott  was  a  25-year- 
old  employee  at  the  New  York  Bulk 
and  Foreign  Mail  Center  who  was 
killed  in  an  accident  in  a  faulty  con- 
veyor belt  almost  3  years  ago.  Safety 
devices  meant  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
accident  that  happened  to  Mike 
McDermott  had  been  removed  in  order 
to  speed  the  flow  of  mail  during  that 
Christmas  season.  Young  Mike  McDer- 
mott left  behind  a  wife  and  an  infant 
daughter. 

The  accident  touched  off  a  wave  of 
charges  that  postal  management  had 
no  concern  for  the  safety  of  workers  at 
the  facility.  Subsequent  investigations 
of  Mike  McDermott's  death  revealed 
that  5.000  accidents  had  occurred  at 
this  facility  in  the  2  years  preceding 
the  fatal  accident.  An  onsite  survey 
conducted  by  the  congressional  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization  1  week  after  the  inci- 
dent turned  up  a  number  of  safety  vio- 
lations—and that  the  same  conveyor 
belt  violations  which  caused  the  young 
father's  death  stiU  existed. 

There  is  a  single  important  reason 
for  the  renaming  of  the  New  York 
Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  as  the 
"Michael  McDermott  Bulk  and  For- 
eign Mail  Center"— a  reminder  to  all 
that  worker  safety  is  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  any  industrial-type  op- 
eration. Will  Michael  McDermott  have 
died  in  vain?  I  believe  it  is  right  that 
Mike  McDermott  become  a  symbol  of 
safety  consciousness.  Rather  than  pro- 
voke disharmony  between  manage- 
ment   and    workers,    the    renaming 


should  faciliUte  discussion  of  safety 
consciousness.  It  could  also  be  a 
symbol  that  the  Post  Office  does  want 
to  make  safety  its  first  priority. 

I  want  to  make  clear  the  function  of 
this  facility.  As  you  know,  it  is  tradi- 
tional to  name  public  buildings  after 
statesmen  and  generals  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  with  long 
records  of  public  service.  This  is  not  a 
bill  which  would  break  this  tradition— 
the  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  is 
not  a  building  that  is  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  mail  center  is  not  a  post 
office  as  we  know  them  in  our  home- 
towns; it  is  an  industrial-type  ware- 
house facility  to  which  only  postal  em- 
ployees go. 

What  is  most  important  about  this 
bill  to  me  and  the  many  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  front  lines  of  public  service  is  the 
symbol  of  for  safety  consciousness 
that  Michael  McDermott  can  become. 
Naming  this  facility  after  Michael 
McDermott  will  provide  us  a  monu- 
ment symbolizing  the  sacrifice  of  all 
working  men  and  women  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  public  service.  Let 
me  assure  you— young  Mike  McDer- 
mott was  a  hero.  He  is  typical  of  the  so 
many  unsung  heroes  of  this  land— who 
go  to  work  every  day  to  support  their 
family  and  save  for  their  dreams  for 
the  future.  He  was  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can we  are  proud  to  represent  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Michael  McDermott  was  not  an  un- 
common man.  However,  to  forget  him 
now— to  let  his  death  be  in  vain  when 
the  sorrow  we  feel  from  his  loss  can  be 
turned  into  something  positive— would 
demean  the  struggle  of  American 
working  men  and  women.  When  we 
honor  Michael  McDermott.  we  shall 
be  honoring  a  man  who  represents  the 
group  which  made  America  great,  a 
group  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
achievements,  a  group  which  contin- 
ues to  serve  America  well— the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country. 
Their  safety  while  working  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Your  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
strong  signal  to  all  that  industry 
should,  first  and  foremost,  be  con- 
cerned with  ;worker  safety.  Thank 
you.« 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


WASHmOTOH.  D.C 

June  3, 1913. 
Hon.  Troiias  P.  CNbiix.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  HouMe  cf  Repre$entative*. 
Washington.  D.C. 
DiAi  Mb.  Spkakbl  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
miasion  granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Repreaentatlves, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  The  White  House  at  4:38 
p.m.  on  Friday.  June  3, 1983  and  said  to  con- 
tain A  measace  from  the  President  concern- 
ing  the   extension   of   the   Jackaon-Vanlk 
Waiver  Authority  for  a  further  period  of 
twelve  months  and  the  continuation  of  the 
waivers  applicable  to  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,  the  Hungarian  People's  Repub- 
lic and  the  People's  R^ublic  of  China,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  President's  Deter- 
mination in  connection  therewith. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Bkmjamiii  J.  OoTiauK, 
Clerk,  U.S.  Houae  of  RepretenUUivea. 


COMMUNICA-nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


EXTENSION  OF  JACKSON-VANIK 
WAIVER  AUTHORITY— MES- 

SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  98-67) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  June  6. 
1983.) 


the 
the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I. 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  or  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  June  7. 1983. 

Following  the  suspension  bills,  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  3132,  energy 
and  water  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and.  of  course,  there  will  be 
votes  on  amendments.  Those  votes  will 
be  taken  today. 


CIA:  PICKING  THE  HOT  ONES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  that  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  not  only  refused 
to  put  his  business  interests  in  a  blind 
trust,  as  has  been  the  general  practice 
for  many  years,  but  that  he's  been  a 
very  active  trader  in  the  stock  market. 
The  Director  says  that  he  avoids  possi- 
ble conflicts  of  interest  by  asking  a 


couple  of  su^rdlnates  to  chedc  over 
his  proposed  deals  and  let  him  know  if 
there  is  a  problem. 

Leaving  aside  the  credibility  of  an 
opinion  by  subordinates  who  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  boss.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  DOW  know  that  the  office 
of  Director  of  the  CIA— heretofore 
thought  to  be  an  important  Job— can 
be  filled  by  a  superannuated  part- 
timer.  But  this  can  create  problems. 

For  examine.  I  wonder  what  would 
hi^pen  if  the  Director  got  a  message 
one  day  that  said,  "we've  got  a  hot 
lead  on  a  mole."  Now.  as  everybody 
knows,  a  mcde  is  the  last  thing  that 
any  intelligence  agency  wants  or  can 
afford.  But  our  Director,  being  more 
interested  in  the  stock  mariiet  than 
his  job,  would  probably  r^ly.  "Mole? 
I'm  Just  interested  in  Mole  Enter- 
prises. Can  you  get  me  a  quote  on 
that?  Maybe  I  can  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  this  Mole  outfit." 

And  our  poor  spies  would  have  to  go 
away  wondering  what  to  do— ask  the 
FBI  to  arrest  the  mole,  or  see  if  they 
could  buy  him  out  and  get  an  exclu- 
sive book  deal  for  the  Director. 


THE  PEACE  NOW  MOVEMENT  IN 
ISRAEL 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  sad 
it  is  to  think  that  1  year  ago  marks  the 
invasion  of  Lebanon  by  IsraeL 

I  saw  the  ruins,  visited  the  wounded, 
and  saw  the  dead.  As  an  American,  I 
am  dismayed  that  so  much  American 
equipment  was  used  to  destroy  this 
country  and  its  people  at  our  taxpay- 
ers' expense. 

This  week,  we  learned  something 
that  we  have  all  suspected:  Alexander 
Haig.  our  own  Secretary  of  State, 
knew  well  in  advance  of  the  plan  and 
sanctioned  it  How  disgraoefuL 

To  me.  the  only  good  that  has  come 
out  of  this  is  the  courageous  Peace 
Now  movement  in  Israel.  Hopefully, 
they  will  be  joined  by  their  Arab 
brothers  and  sisters  to  transcend  the 
selfishness  of  their  leaders  and  call  for 
an  end  to  bloodshed  and  a  call  for 
peace  throughout  this  troubled  region. 


But  even  assuming  that  this  optimis- 
tic projection  Is  home  out  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  would  still  be  well 
below  the  7.5  percent  average  growth 
rate  during  the  first  year  of  economic 
recoveries  since  World  War  II.  More 
Important,  it  will  have  little  impact  on 
budget  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  looking  at  a 
recoixl  high  deficit  of  $210.2  billion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  refusal  to  take  this 
crisis  seriously. 

Mr.  Feldstein.  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, said  recently.  "I  am  willing  to  live 
with  the  deficits  for  1984.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  a  problem."  At  the  Wil- 
liamsburg summit.  Secretary  Rogan 
attempted  to  convince  other  finance 
ministers  that  deficits  and  high  inter- 
est rates  are  not  connected.  And  the 
President  himself  seemed  to  say  that 
if  we  all  clap  our  hands  and  wait  for  a 
recovery,  the  deficits  will  simply  melt 
away. 

In  my  view,  the  administration  is 
dead  wrong  in  ignoring  deficits  while 
urging  the  Fed  to  slow  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply.  This  policy  is 
bound  to  lead  us  back  to  the  record 
high  interest  rates  that  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  abroad— and  particularly 
in  those  developing  nations  with  large 
debt  problems. 

Mx.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
current  deficit  and  hope  to  contain  it 
in  future  years.  We  must  begin  now  to 
cut  expenditures  and  take  a  realistic 
look  at  the  insidious  effects  of  index- 
ing. Phase  II  may  not  be  appropriate 
at  this  time,  and  we  may  also  have  to 
consider  limiting  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut. 

We  must  all  be  prepared  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  and  the  sooner  we 
reach  a  consensus  the  better  off  we 
will  be.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  a 
summer-long  veto  battle  over  spending 
and  taxes. 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permision  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
budget  conferees  begin  meeting  this 
week,  we  see  modest  signs  of  an  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  index  of  leading 
indicators  rose  1.1  percent  in  April, 
the  10th  consecutive  monthly  in- 
crease, and  official  projections  for  real 
GNP  growth  in  1983  have  been  raised 
from  3.1  to  4.7  percent. 


CONTINUING  ROLE  OF  PLO  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  OVERLOOKED 

(BCr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  news  reports  of  PLO  feuding  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  continuing  role  of  the  PLO  in 
Central  America. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  the 
entire  Jewish  community  in  Nicaragua 
was  forced  into  exile  following  the 
Sandinista  takeover  in  that  country. 
Nicaraguan  Jevrs  say  the  long  and 
close  relationship  between  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  the 
Sandinistas  is  the  cause  of  their  perse- 
cution and  exile. 


The  PLO  provided  weapons,  train- 
ing, money,  and  men  to  help  the  San- 
dinistas overthrow  the  Somoza  regime. 
They  have  also  helped  train  guerrillas 
for  the  leftist  insurgency  in  El  Salva- 
dor. PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat  was 
quoted  last  year  as  saying  that  Pales- 
tinian soldiers  were  actively  support- 
ing the  Salvadoran  insurgency. 

Whatever  internal  problems  the 
PLO  may  be  facing,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  will  not  deter  their  campaign 
for  terrorism  and  revolution  whether 
in  the  Middle  Blast  or  Central  America. 


DOBffESTIC  CONTENT 
LEGISLA-nON 

(Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Saturday  at  noon  I  could 
not  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard 
President  Reagan  again  announce  his 
opposition  to  the  domestic  content  leg- 
islation. That  legislation  has  over  100 
Members  of  this  House  listed  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Why?  Very  simply  because  we  have 
millions  of  autoworkers  and  related  in- 
dustry employees  out  of  work. 

The  very  next  day.  yesterday,  we 
have  an  article  in  Parade  Magazine 
which  states  that  in  March,  when  the 
unemployment  rate  was  10.3  percent 
in  this  country  and  13.5  percent  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Prime  Minister's 
office  in  Tokyo  announced  with  regret 
that  the  percentage  of  jobless  persons 
in  Japan  had  risen  to  its  highest  level 
in  30  years.  2.7  percent. 

In  Michigan  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  15  percent;  in  parts 
of  Macomb  County,  over  20  percent. 
In  the  2Vt  years  that  we  have  had 
President  Reagan  in  office,  he  has  of- 
fered no  assistance  whatsoever  to  the 
autoworkers  that  he  promised  relief 
for.  He  has  now  come  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  one  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  this  House  to. give 
that  kind  of  assistance. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  593,  that  was 
passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flippo).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  CONDITIONS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1271)  with  regard  to  Presidential 
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certifications  on  conditions  in  El  Sal- 
vador, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ptce  1.  line  »,  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
in  Heu  thereof  "seven";  and  on  pace  2,  be- 
ginning in  line  3.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  all 
that  follows  tiirough  "(3)"  in  line  5  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (2)". 
H.R.  1271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repetentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
T2S(e)  of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopinent  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinr  "The  fourth  certification  re- 
quired under  this  section  may  be  made  only 
if  it  includes  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that,  since  the  third  such  certif  iciation 
was  made,  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
(1)  has  made  good  faith  efforts  both  to  in- 
vestigate the  murders  of  the  seven  United 
States  citiaens  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1980  and  January  1981  and  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice all  those  responsible  for  those  murders. 
and  (2)  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  in- 
vestigate the  killing  of  Michael  Kline  in  El 
Salvador  in  October  1982.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wiU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BAKins)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Laoomahsiho)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  this  resolution  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  corrects  an  over- 
sight in  the  law.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  controversial,  so  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with  a 
lengthy  statement. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  section 
728  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981. 
requires  the  President  to  certify  every 
180  days  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  Is  meeting  certain  conditions 
in  order  for  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
that  Government  to  continue.  These 
conditions  relate  to  human  rights,  con- 
trol of  the  security  forces,  political 
and  economic  reforms,  free  elections, 
and  negotiations  to  end  the  conflict 
The  law  also  required  a  one-time  con- 
dition that  the  first  certification  in- 
clude a  finding  that  the  (jovemment 
of  El  Salvador  has  made  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  investigate  the  murders  of  the 
U.S.  citizens  in  that  coimtry  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for 
the  murders. 

I  think  that  when  we  drafted  this 
provision  almost  2  years  ago,  we  as- 
sumed that  the  investigations  of  these 
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murders  would  have  been  completed 
by  now.  so  there  was  no  need  for  an 
ongoing  certification  in  the  law.  How- 
ever, experience  has  shown  that  this  Is 
not  the  case.  The  case  of  the  murdered 
churchwomen  has  not  yet  gone  to 
trial,  the  case  of  the  labor  leaders  re- 
mains in  the  preliminary  stages,  and 
the  cases  of  John  Sullivan  and  Mi- 
chael Kline  remain  unsolved. 

This  requirement  was  extended  by 
law  for  the  second  Presidential  certifi- 
cation and  the  President  certified  this 
requirement  for  the  third  certifica- 
tion, though  we  had  not  completed 
action  on  the  extension. 

H.R.  1271  would  once  again  require 
that  the  President  include  the  cases  of 
the  murdered  American  citizens  in  the 
fouhh  and  last  certification,  which  is 
due  on  July  20. 

I  think  that  this  certification  re- 
quirement has  proven  very  useful  in 
keeping  the  pressure  on  the  Salvador- 
an  Government,  and  in  making  clear 
that  we  support  the  strengthening  of 
the  judicial  system  in  El  Salvador.  Our 
committee  believes  that  the  President 
should  be  required  once  again  to  ad- 
dress these  cases  in  his  certification. 

This  measure  was  reported  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  on  April  13  by  a  unani- 
mous voice  vote,  and  was  reported  out 
of  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  May  18,  with  technical  amendment, 
by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  basically  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution.  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
if  present). 

Before  I  yield  to  other  Members  on 
this  side.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

a  1215 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  2UBLOCKI).  for  any  com- 
ments that  he  may  care  to  make  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  1271. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
the  President  to  include  in  his  fourth 
certification  on  El  Salvador  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor has  made  good  faith  efforts  both 
to  investigate  the  murders  of  the 
seven  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in 
December  1980  and  January  1981  and 
to  bring  to  justice  all  those  responsible 
for  those  murders:  and  also  that  it  has 
taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  investi- 


gate the  killing  of  Michael  Kline  in  El 
Salvador  in  October  liM2. 

The  uiu«80lved  murders  of  the 
American  churchwomen  and  the  U.S. 
labor  leaders  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  lack  of  meaningful  progress 
on  these  cases  will  not  be  tolerated  in- 
definitely. This  resolution  will  convey 
both  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  the  impor- 
tance the  Congress  places  on  bringing 
to  justice  those  responsible  for  these 
shameful  murders.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Barnis).  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Studds).  for  their  continuing  efforts  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill.     , 

Mr.  BARNES.  Brlr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiwie  to  the 
principal  author  of  the  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Stuoos). 

yix.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  will  not  impose 
on  the  time  of  the  House.  The  bill 
really  requires  no  fiuther  explanation 
than  that  already  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  reiterate 
that  the  reason  we  have  this  before  us 
is  that  almost  2  years  ago.  when  we 
first  placed  this  condition  in  the  law.  it 
did  not  occur  to  any  of  us  that  it 
would  be  this  amount  of  time  that 
would  have  expired  without  there 
having  been  effectively  any  action 
whatsoever  with  respect  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  these  cases. 

Consequently,  every  6  months  since 
then  we  have  had  to  catch  ourselves  in 
our  overoptimism  and  put  the  condi- 
tions back  in  law  for  the  next  certifica- 
tion. 

Let  me  also  observe  that  when  we 
first  put  this  condition  in  the  law.  it 
was  with  respect,  as  I  recall,  to  four 
American  citizens  who  had  been  mur- 
dered. That  number  has  now  doubled 
to  eight,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all 
Members  know,  we  have  had  yet  an- 
other death  of  an  American  citizen  in 
E3  Salvador  within  the  week. 

Let  us  hope,  which  is  about  all  we 
can  do  at  this  point  in  this  body,  that 
at  least  some  semblance  of  the  outrage 
felt  by  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  the  people  they  represent  is  con- 
veyed by  the  passage  once  again  into 
law  of  this  condition,  and  let  us  hope 
that  that  message  falls  upon  ears  with 
the  power  to  act  upon  it  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
controversy  in  recent  weeks  regarding 
the  proper  amount  of  U.S.  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador,  and  under  what  condi- 


tions that  aid  ought  to  be  provided.  The 
matter  befote  us  today,  however,  is.  I 
believe,  one  ftbout  which  there  is  little 
or  no  controversy.  Under  the  present 
set  of  conditions  goveming  VS.  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  the  President  will  be  re- 
quired to  present  to  the  Congress  his 
fourth  and  last  certification  with  re- 
spect to  conditions  in  that  country  on 
July  20.  My  legislation  simply  includes 
in  this  certification  the  requirement 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  made  good  faith  efforts  to  investi- 
gate and  bring  to  justice  those  respon- 
sible for  the  murders  of  the  eight  U.S. 
citizens  who  have  been  killed  in  El  Sal- 
vador since  December  of  1980. 

Because  none  of  us  expected  these 
cases  to  remain  unresolved  for  so  long, 
this  provision  was  originally  included 
as  a  requirement  only  in  the  Presi- 
dent's first  «ertiflcation.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  to  all  of  us.  however,  that  so  long 
as  the  murders  of  the  four  North 
American  churchwomen,  the  two 
agrarian  reform  advisers,  the  jouna- 
list,  John  Sullivan,  and  the  tourist  Bd- 
chael  Kline  are  not  solved,  we  must  in- 
clude as  a  oondition  of  our  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  the  requirement  that 
the  Government  of  that  country  is 
doing  all  that  is  can  to  pursue  justice 
in  these  cases. 

As  many  of  us  who  have  been  follow- 
ing these  cases  closely  are  aware, 
progress  in  recent  months  has  not 
been  good.  My  legislation  will  serve  as 
an  added  incentive  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  pursue,  as  vig- 
orously as  possible,  the  full  investiga- 
tion and  resolution  of  all  of  these  mur- 
ders. The  bill  was  reported  unanimous- 
ly from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  has  the  welcome  sup- 
port of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Sifccommlttee  on  Western 
Hemisphere   Affairs.    (Mr.    Lagomah- 

SINO). 

Regardless  of  what  one's  feelings  are 
about  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  I 
believe  we  all  agree  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  cases  is  vital,  and  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  resolution  before  us  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  outstanding  leadership  on 
this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  other 
Members  of  this  side.  I  want  to  call  on 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  liAGOMARSUfO)  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAGOBfARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  mysdlf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1271. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  passed  H.R. 
1271  on  unsoiimous  voice  vote.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  object  to  the 
measure,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  appro- 


priate addition  to  the  certification  pro- 
cedure for  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  are  concerned 
that  sufficient  progress  be  made  in  in- 
vesUgatlng  and  bringing  to  justice 
those  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
American  citizens  in  El  Salvador.  The 
administration  has  made  this  a  part  of 
its  reporting  procedure  in  the  past  cer- 
tifications and  has  expressed  its  inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  do  so.  By  this 
action,  the  Congress  is  making  explicit 
the  continued  interest  of  this  body  in 
seeing  justice  appropriately  carried 
out. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  York. 

BCr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Barnes),  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. (Mr.  LAGOMARSINO)  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1271,  a  bill 
pertaining  to  the  Presidential  certifi- 
cation of  conditions  in  El  Salvador. 

Specifically,  this  measure  adds  to  ex- 
isting prerequisites  for  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  will  certify  in 
his  July  1983  semiannual  report  that 
since  the  January  1983  report.  El  Sal- 
vador Virsi,  has  made  good  faith  ef- 
forts both  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in  De- 
cember 1980  and  January  1981  and  to 
bring  to  justice  all  those  responsible 
for  those  murders;  second,  has  taken 
all  reasonable  steps  to  investigate  the 
January  1981  disappearance  of  jour- 
nalist John  Sullivan:  and  third,  has 
taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  investi- 
gate the  killing  of  Michael  Kline  in 
October  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  in  1981 
placed  strict  certification  require- 
ments on  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador. Among  those  conditions  was 
semiiumual  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Salvadoran  Government 
is  attempting  to  safeguard  human 
rights  and  implement  economic  and 
political  reforms. 

H.R.  1271  states  clearly  that  Con- 
gress expects  the  Salvadoran  Crovem- 
ment  to  pursue  vigorously  and  without 
equivocation  investigations  which  will 
bring  expeditiously  to  justice  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. As  my  colleagues  well  know,  it 
has  been  2Vi  years  since  four  American 
churchwomen  were  brutally  murdered. 
While  led  to  believe  that  progress  was 
being  made  in  bringing  to  trial  those 
responsible  for  the  killings,  we  have 
experienced  instead  a  prosecution 
characterized  by  stops  and  starts  and 
few  visible  accomplishments.  I  recog- 
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nize  that  juridical  procedures  in  El 
Salvador  are  different  than  those  in 
the  United  States.  However,  I  believe, 
that  the  Government  in  San  Salvador 
would  do  well  to  recognize  that  its  pro- 
nouncement that  "justice  is  t>eing 
done"  is  unconvincing,  especially 
after  the  announcement  in  Idarch 
that  the  nims'  case  had  encountered  a 
considerable  procedural  roadblock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  more 
forthcoming  approach  to  resolving  the 
above  cases  is  long  overdue.  The  fami- 
lies of  those  Americans  murdered  in  El 
Salvador  have  Waited  a  long  time  for 
justice.  They  should  not  be  denied  the 
full  efforts  of  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment in  seeing  that  those  responsible 
for  the  killings  are  brought  to  justice. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  1271. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1271.  a  bill  relating  to  the  fourth 
Presidential  certification  report  on 
conditions  in  El  Salvador.  Specifically, 
the  bill  amends  the  certification  proc- 
ess by  adding  another  criteria  for  cer- 
tification: the  good  faith  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  to  investi- 
gate the  murders  of  the  six  Americans 
killed  in  that  country  and  to  bring 
those  responsible  to  justice.  By  law, 
this  criteria  was  mandated  only  in  the 
first  Presidential  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  depressing  story  of 
six  brutally  murdered  Americans  is 
not  a  new  chapter  in  the  unfolding 
saga  of  El  Salvador.  On  the  contrary, 
these  cases  are  a  recurring  story  with 
no  conclusion  in  sight.  Maura  (Harke. 
Jean  Donovan,  Ita  Ford,  and  Dorothy 
Kazen  were  murdered  in  December  of 
1980.  Michael  Kline  and  John  Sullivan 
were  killed  in  1981.  Two  and  half  years 
have  passed  since  these  events  took 
place  and  little  measurable  progress 
has  been  made  to  resolve  the  case  and 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  The  imme- 
diate question  everyone  must  ask  is 
"why"?  What  legitimate  obstacles 
have  delayed  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  in  these  cases?  But  there's 
another  question  that  bothers  me  even 
more.  How  can  a  close  and  well  sup- 
ported ally  apparently  ignore  the  cry 
of  outrage  by  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress? 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
should  know  and  understand  that  the 
Congress  has  not  abandoned  the 
search  for  justice  in  these  cases.  When 
Americans  are  murdered  in  a  foreign 
coimtry.  especially  an  ally,  proper  jus- 
tice must  be  pursued.  I  realize  the 
legal  system,  court  procedures,  and 
litigation  process  differs  from  our  ovim 
system,  but  2Vi  years  later  with  little 
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to  show  does  not  represent  the  proper 
pursuit  of  Justice. 

These  murder  cases  also  represent  a 
much  widespread  and  serious  problem 
in  El  Salvador.  If  the  treatment  of  this 
highly  and  crucial  case  is  any  indica- 
tion of  pubUdMd  the  administration  of 
justice  in  El  Salvador,  what  chance  do 
the  eampasinos  have?  How  can  vOlac- 
os  in  Moraaui  or  Santa  Ana  feel  secure 
knowing  there  is  little  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate murders  or  larceny?  Indeed, 
these  cases  represent  a  fundamental 
weakness  in  El  Salvador  that  must  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  insure  human 
rights  guarantees  for  the  people  of 
that  country.  H.R.  1271,  if  enacted, 
will  give  this  serious  problem  the 
public  attention  it  deserves. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  investigation  and  subsequent 
trial  in  these  cases  remain  with  the 
Salvadoran  Government  and  its  legal 
sysiiem.  the  United  States  can  also  fa- 
cilitate the  process,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  four  churchwomen.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
FBI  conducted,  shortly  after  the  mur- 
ders, an  investigation  in  El  Salvador. 
The  Bureau  also  advised  Salvadoran 
investigators.  The  information  from 
lab  tests,  polygraph  examinations  and 
ballistics  tests  collected  by  the  FBI  is 
not  being  used  in  the  investigation  by 
Salvadoran  officials,  but  instead  this 
valuable  information  is  in  the  United 
States— under  lock  and  key.  It  is  puz- 
zling to  me:  the  FBI  will  not  release 
the  information,  nor  will  the  Salvador- 
an court  admit  the  evidence. 

The  information  gathered  by  the 
FBI  could  have  an  important  impact 
on  the  case.  From  what  I  understand 
of  the  FBI's  role,  the  Bureau  conduct- 
ed a  polygraph  examination  and  inter- 
rogated a  Sergeant  Martinez  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  The  former  National 
Guardsman's  statement  raises  several 
difficult  questions  that  must  be  asked 
and  answered. 

Were  high-ranking  officials  involved 
in  the  murder  of  the  four  chiuvh- 
women?  Has  there  been  a  coverup  to 
protect  these  high-ranking  officials?  I 
do  not  assume  to  know  the  answer  to 
these  questions,  but  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  information  gathered  by  the 
FBI  must  be  released  to  the  Salvador- 
an court  and  to  the  public,  especially 
to  the  families  of  those  killed.  More 
importantly,  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  vigorously  pursue  ave- 
nues to  admit  the  evidence.  With 
regard  to  this  problem,  I  have  person- 
ally asked  the  Attorney  General  of  El 
Salvador  to  seize  this  opportunity.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I 
will  include  in  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  sent 
to  the  Salvadoran  Attorney  General 
with  a  cover  letter  to  El  Salvador's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  I 
will  include  the  Ambassador's  re- 
sponse. I  have  not.  however,  received 


any  communication  from  the  Attorney 
General  himself: 

Embajas*  Db  El  Salvabor. 
Waahington.  D.C  May  It,  1983. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Coitr, 
U.S.  Houae  of  Repretentativet 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DiAK  CoirousuiAii  Coim:  I  have  trans- 
mitted to  Dr.  Mario  Adalberto  Rivera,  At- 
torney General  of  El  Salvador  the  transla- 
tion of  your  letter  addressed  to  him  on  BCay 
10th.  I  will  forward  the  original  by  mall.  As 
soon  as  I  hear  from  the  Attorney  General  I 
will  be  in  contact  with  you  again. 

I  must  however  say  that  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  progress  in  the  trial  of  those 
accused  of  the  murders,  the  commitment  of 
my— government  to  bring  to  Justice  the  sus- 
pects is  definite  and  unabatable.  President 
MagafU  is  on  record  saying  so  himself. 
Progress  is  indeed  slow  but  history  Is  being 
written  for  the  first  time  in  similar  cases  in 
El  Salvador. 

I  know  I  cannot  ask  you  to  be  patient  but 
I  really  need  to  ask  your  understanding  and 
your  confidence  in  President  Magana's  com- 
mitment to  justice. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

EmnsTO  Rivas-Oalloht. 

AnUnuaador. 

CoircRESs  or  the  Umrso  Statis, 

Housi  or  RKPRssKirrATivn, 
Waahington.  D.C.  May  10,  1983. 
His  Excellency  Ernksto  Rivas-Oallont. 
Ambaaaador  of  El  Salvador,  The  Embaaay  of 
El  Salvador.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Okas  Ms.  Ambassador:  Enclosed  you  will 
please  find  a  letter  to  the  Fiscal  General  of 
El  Salvador.  I  would  appreciate  your  efforts 
if  you  forwarded  this  correspondence  to  Mr. 
Rivera. 

I  have  been  long  Interested  in  this  case  of 
the  American  citizens  murdered  in  your 
country.  As  you  are  well  aware,  three  years 
have  passed  since  the  American  church- 
women  were  raped  and  killed.  The  lack  of 
progress  In  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  the 
murders  is  distressing  and  Inexcusable.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  made  a  commitment 
to  my  constituents  concerning  further 
United  States  support  for  your  government. 
A  proper  investigation  followed  by  a  fair 
and  speedy  trial  are  a  major  consideration 
for  me  when  I  cast  my  vote. 

I  hope  that  the  government  and  the  Judi- 
cial system  in  El  Salvador  will  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In 
sharing  information  and  evidence  this  orga- 
nization has  gathered.  I  am  confident  that 
relations  between  our  countries  can  and  will 
remain  strong  through  mutual  cooperation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Comtk, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

COMGRESS  or  THE  URITXD  STATES, 

House  or  Reprbsehtativxs. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  10.  1983. 
Mr.  Mario  Adalberto  Rivera. 
Fiacal  General.  La  Republica  de  El  Salva- 
dor, San  Salvador,  El  S€Uvador,  Central 
America 
Dear  Mr.  Fiscal  General:  I  was  disturbed 
to  leam  that  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion   was    ruled    inadmissible   as   evidence 
against  those  accused  of  the  December  1980 
killings  of  the  four  U.S.  churchwomen.  I  am 
also  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
progress  in  this  regard. 


Aa  I  understand  the  cireumstanoes  sur- 
rounding FBI  involvement  with  the  case. 
Salvadoran  investigators  collaborated  cIom- 
ly  with  American  agents.  The  FBI  aaaisted 
and  adviaed  Salvadoran  investlgatora  on 
search  methods  for  crime  aoeneB  and  ob- 
tained fingerprint  samples  for  analysis.  The 
FBI  also  conducted  a  ballistiCB  teat  on  shell 
casinga  and  spent  bullets  found  near  the 
site.  This  type  of  Information,  from  what  I 
gather,  seems  crucial  to  this  particular 
murder  case,  especially  since  there  seems  to 
be  insufficient  evidence  at  this  point  in  the 
trial.  I  hope  that  your  office  would  make 
every  effort  to  arrange  this  information  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  court.  No  evidence 
should  be  needlessly  left  aside  in  the  search 
for  a  Just  resolution  to  this  case. 

I  also  understand  that  the  court  has  not 
admitted  as  evidence  the  FBI  interview  with 
former  National  Guard  Sergeant  Dagoberto 
Martinez.  This  is  distressing.  I  am  informed 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  case  and  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  that 
this  testimony  could  be  admissible  In  an- 
other form.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  gov- 
ernment will  pursue  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Fiscal  General,  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
Salvadoran  law.  by  any  means,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  vital  evidence  apparently 
ignored  and  put  aside.  Progress  in  this  trial 
was  cited  by  an  act  of  Congress  as  a  crite- 
rion for  further  United  States  assistance  to 
your  country.  I  realize  that  you  must 
uphold  and  enforce  the  laws  of  your  coun- 
try, but  I  urge  you  to  use  the  powers  of  your 
good  office  to  admit  this  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  fair  and  proper  conduct  of  this 
trial  is  extremely  important  to  many  people 
in  the  United  States,  Including  myself. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  coop- 
eration in  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Comte. 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1271.  These 
American  citizens  murdered  overseas 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  certifica- 
tion process  is  not  a  perfect  method  of 
implementing  U.S.  objectives,  but  it 
can  serve  a  useful  purpose.  These 
cases  must  be  In  the  public  light,  dis- 
cussed in  diplomatic  exchanges  and 
pursued  as  UJ5.  policy. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Ut.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  today  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barwbs)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Stttdds)  for  the  leader- 
ship in  bringing  the  resolution  to  this 
body  for  consideration. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  focus  atten- 
tion to  the  issue  that  faces  our  Nation 
on  the  ambivalent  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a  group  of 
high  school  students  from  Jonesboro. 
Ark..  Journeyed  to  the  Capitol.  During 
a  visit  with  these  young,  bright  men. 


enjoying  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
asked  me  a  relevant  question  of  promi- 
nent concern,  one  which  is  being  asked 
among  all  discerning  18  year  old  males 
in  America  tk>day. 

The  question  is:  "Do  I  have  to  look 
forward  to  going  into  the  military  so 
that  I  might  f  ii^t  in  El  Salvador  or  in 
Central  America?" 

I  told  them  that  so  far  as  I  could 
answer  thek-  question,  the  answer  is 
no;  but.  that  the  question  is  relevant 
and  it  illusthttes  a  growing  concern  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  ask.  It  raises 
other  questions  for  the  President. 
Why  were  Ambassador  Hlnton  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Enders  replaced  last 
week?  Why  are  we  sending  another 
1(X>  milltuy  advisers  to  Honduras? 
Why  do  some  officials  favor  more  ad- 
visers to  El  Salvador?  Why  does  the 
administration  support  an  ambivalent, 
and  confusing  policy. 

I  think  these  questions,  together 
with  the  question  of  who  runs  Central 
American  policy  for  the  administra- 
tion, and  In  which  direction  is  it 
headed,  are  all  timely  in  view  of  the 
news  accounts  which  report  coiudder- 
atlon  among  administration  officials 
of  further  military  escalation  in  the 
region.  These  news  accounts,  if  true, 
result  from  apparent  political  and 
military  stalemate  in  Central  America 
that  has  b«en  brought  about  by  the 
policy  of  the  last  2'A  years. 

Does  U.S  policy  accommodate  nego- 
tiation with  ace  factors  in  EL  Salva- 
dor, or  the  U.S.  plan  military  escala- 
tion to  break  the  Impasse.  These  are 
the  alternatives  negotiation  or  escala- 
tion, that  we  face  at  this  crossroads  in 
ouj"  policy  decision. 

Well,  there  is  an  alternative  which  is 
not  well  known  throughout  our  coun- 
try called  the  Contadora  Initiative, 
and  I  call  upon  the  President  and 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  carefully 
review  the  recommendations  of  those 
foreign  ministers  from  Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia,  and  Panama  in  pur- 
suing their  Contadora  Peace  Initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  a  memoran- 
dum which  I  wrote  Just  last  week  to 
the  Speaker  that  explains  the  Conta- 
dora Initiative  and  I  commend  its  con- 
tents to  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  [Memorandum] 


Wednbsoat  Jun  1, 1983. 
To:  The  Speaker. 
From:  Bill  Alexander,  M.C. 
Re:  Central  America  File/Contadora  Initia- 
tive. 

From  Thursday  morning.  May  26,  when  I 
arrived  in  Mexico  City  to  rendezvous  with 
other  members  of  our  group,  until  Simday, 
May  29,  when  we  departed  from  Panama 
City,  I  led  an  unofficial  delegation  of  eight 
on  a  fact-finding  mission  which  keyed  on 
the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  "Con- 
tadora" nations  in  Panama. 

The  delegation  included  myself;  my  friend 
Lawrence  PeQulo,  Executive  Director  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua;  two  staff  mem- 
bers. Jackson  Baker  and  Brent  Budowsky, 
Vic  Johnson, ,  staff  director  of  the  Foreign 


Affairs  Western  Hemispheric  Subcommit- 
tee. Gino  LoFredo  and  Tom  Martin,  asaoci- 
ates  in  the  CoramiBsion  on  U.S.-Central 
American  Relations,  which  sponsored  the 
trip;  J.  Roderldt  MacArthur,  president  of 
the  Bradford  Exchange  of  Chiotgo;  and  his 
aaaodate.  Lance  Lindblom,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Uie  MacArthur  (philanthropic)  Foun- 
dation. 

Our  purpose  was  twofold:  (1)  to  acquire  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the 
Contadora  Initiative,  the  name  given  the  ef- 
forts of  the  four  countries— Mexico,  Venezu- 
ela. CokMnbia.  and  Panama— who  are  seek- 
ing to  mediate  a  peace  settlement  in  Central 
America:  and  (2)  to  acquire  background  in- 
fonnation  on  the  political  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  region,  as  well  as  the  fac- 
tors that  would  influence  developments  in 
the  direction  of  either  peace  or  war. 

Among  the  principals  with  whom  we 
spoke  were  Bernardo  Sepulveda  Amor,  For- 
eign Minister  of  Mexico;  Juan  Jose  Amado, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Panama;  Aquiline  Boyd. 
Panamanian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Rodrigo  Uoreda  Ceicedo,  foreign 
Minister  of  Colombia;  and  Edward  Everit 
Briggs.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

The  meetings  with  the  Mexican  officials 
took  place  in  Mexico  City;  the  others  were 
in  Panama  on  May  27  and  28  as  the  three- 
day  Contadora  conference  was  getting  un- 
derway there. 

Our  discussions  took  place  within  the  con- 
text of  a  series  of  fast-breaking  news  events 
of  the  diplomatic  and  military  sort.  In  rapid 
succession,  we— and  the  parties  with  whom 
we  talked— learned  of:  the  assassination  of 
an  American  naval  officer  in  El  Salvador; 
the  Reagan  administration's  decision  to  dis- 
patch 1(X)  additional  advisors  to  Honduras, 
ostensibly  for  training  Salvadoran  army  per- 
sonnel; the  sacking  of  Thomas  Enders,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs;  the  sacking  of  Deane  Hinton. 
UjS.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  be  replaced  by 
"loyalist;"  street  talk  in  Panama  that  three 
Russian  ships  at  that  moment  were  off-load- 
ing small  arms,  heavy  artillery,  and  ammu- 
nition in  Nicaragua.  Especially  as  the  se- 
quence of  news-shoclcs  continued  in  this 
back-to-back  manner,  we  were  able  to  form 
the  Impression  that  principals  in  Central 
America— all  of  them,  on  whatever  side  of 
the  issues— were  literally,  as  Ambassador 
PezEulo  suggested,  "scared  to  death." 

I  can  categorically  state  that  a  perception 
exists  among  principals  of  the  Contadora 
nations  that  a  real  danger  of  general  hostil- 
ities exists,  that  these  countries  see  the 
United  States  position  hardening,  and  that, 
despite  differing  emphases  on  what  the 
American  role  should  be,  they  are  all  inter- 
ested—almost desperately  so— in  efforts  to- 
wards mediation  and  conciliation. 

The  impression  exists  among  the  spokes- 
men for  these  nations  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  stepping  up 
their  preparations  for  a  military  showdown 
in  Central  America,  and  that  this  confronta- 
tion is  inevitable  unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  avert  it.  Several  of  our  group 
talked  candidly  with  Ambassador  Briggs  and 
his  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Embassy  in  Panama,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  a  hardening  of  the  policy  was  con- 
firmed by  this  conversation.  Briggs  and  his 
deputy  talked  in  rigidly  ideological  terms  of 
"good  guys  vs.  bad  guys,"  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  developments  of  Castro  "the  evil 
genius"  (whom  Contadora  spokesman  had 
characterized  as  being  interested  in  striking 
a  deal);  the  Ambassador  allowed  as  how  he 


was  closer  than  ever  before  to  acknowledg- 
ing the  inevitability  of  military  action. 

Yesterday,  Bfay  31,  1983,  the  President 
was  asked  by  a  newsman  about  the  alleged 
change  to  a  harder-line  policy  in  Ontral 
America.  Mr  Reagan  replied,  "These  (allega- 
tions) have  lieen  played,  very  frankly,  out  of 
all  proportion."  The  President's  representa- 
tions, playing  down  the  military  role  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  lead  the  American  people 
to  be  insufficiently  informed  on  these  and 
other  realities.  I  consider  it  essential  to  set 
forth  immediately  the  results  of  our  trip  to 
Congress  and  to  the  media. 

The  key  question  that  must  be  addressed: 
Is  war  inevitable,  as  recent  developments  in 
Administration  policy  would  indicate  and  as 
Latin  American  spokesmen  fear?  Or  can  war 
be  avoided?  And  if  so.  how? 

Some  capsule  summary  of  conversations 
with  the  principals  is  here  in  orden 

Mexican  Foreign  Minister  Sepulveda  is  a 
significant  figure  in  Contadora  discussions; 
he  impressed  our  group  with  his  forceful— 
yet  poised  and  polite— manner.  I  communi- 
cated to  him  our  interest  in  seeking  a  peace- 
ful solution  and  the  fact  that,  since  we  dis- 
cerned that  as  the  primary  Contadora 
motive  as  well,  our  interest  in  the  initiative 
as  a  means  for  doing  so.  Sepulveda  respond- 
ed that  he  was  grateful  for  our  interest.  He 
briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  initiative, 
which  dates  from  conversations  between  the 
governments  of  Mexico  and  Venezuela  after 
the  accession  to  power  seven  months  ago  of 
President  de  la  Madrid  in  Mexico.  The  two 
countries  reflected  on  a  number  of  regional 
conditions,  including  the  meeting  of  "non- 
aligned"  nations  in  Managua  last  December 
and  the  "extremely  dangerous"  political  and 
military  circumstances  in  Central  America. 
The  two  countries  then  begwi  discussions 
with  Panama  and  Colombia,  and— discover- 
ing similar  thinking  in  those  two  countries- 
scheduled  the  first  meeting  of  the  four  na- 
tions for  the  Island  of  Contadora  off  the 
coast  of  Panama  in  January.  From  what  he 
characterized  as  a  modest  beginning,  the 
group  issued  a  press  release  which  general- 
ized the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and  this 
press  release,  Sepulveda  said,  had  taken  on 
unusual  weight. 

Sepulveda  launched  into  a  discussion  of 
points  which  Mexico  considered  desirable  of 
immediate  resolution.  He  concurred  with 
my  suggestion  that  a  combination  of  bi-lat- 
eral  and  multi-lateral  tallcs  in  the  hemi- 
sphere might  be  useful.  The  first  point  he 
raised  concerned  the  difficulties  on  Nicara- 
gua's border.  He  said  that  (a)  the  tensions 
between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  needed 
immediate  attention;  and  (b)  Nicaragua  was 
interested  in  bi-laterial  discussions— be- 
tween themselves  and  Honduras  and  l>e- 
tween  themselves  and  the  United  States.  He  ' 
was  not  adamant  on  the  point  of  bi-lateral 
talks— at  least  not  to  the  degree  that  the 
Nicaraguans  are— and  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare the  distinction  l>etween  the  two  kinds 
of  talks  to  the  fruitless  atmosphere  during 
early  Vietnam  talks  when  much  time  was 
wasted  on  the  shape  of  the  negotiating 
table.  The  United  States,  he  said  in  what 
was  perhaps  his  most  determined  and 
solemn  moment  of  the  conversation,  should 
"strongly  encourage"  the  Hondurans  to  be 
cooperative  and  to  desist  from  dangerous  ac- 
tivities against  Nicaragua.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  could  only  l>e  construed  as 
a  negative  Mexican  reaction  to  our  own  con- 
vert-overt operations  in  Honduras. 

On  another  point,  Sepulveda  noted  that 
bis  country  had  responded  to  a  Costa  Rican 
request  for  assistance  in  restraining  anti- 
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Nicvacuan  commandoes  on  that  country's 
border  with  Nicaragua.  Strecsins  that  Mexi- 
co's response  was  ctmfined  to  the  diplomat- 
ic economic  and  political  spheres.  Sepulve- 
da  pointed  out  that  the  policies  of  his  coun- 
try pretduded  partldpatins  in  a  peace-keep- 
ing force  in  the  region.  He  said  he  had  dis- 
agreed with  CobU  Rica's  preference  for  an 
OJL8.  contiiwent  on  its  border  with  Nicara- 
gua and  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
was  the  proper  authority  to  assume  such 
duties.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  Am- 
bassador Klrkpatrick  had  voted  in  favor  of 
the  recent  Security  Council  resolution 
which  endorsed  the  Contadora  Initiative. 
He  nodded  and  said.  "We  liave  noticed"  in  a 
Irieased  manner  when  I  suggested  that  the 
shape  of  United  SUtes  policy  was  fluid. 

On  one  point.  Sepulveda  was  quite  firm.  It 
was  dangerous,  he  said,  for  a  State  to  unilat- 
erally organise  "intervention  by  invitation." 
Mexico's  role  was  not  that  of  policeman  in 
the  Central  American  area,  he  emphasized. 
He  agreed  with  my  sUtement  that  the  es- 
sential problems  of  the  area  were  not  of 
military  origin,  ultimately,  but  were  eco- 
nomic social,  and  poliUcaL 

On  that  point  of  agreement.  Sepulveda  re- 
laxed his  quite  sober  mien  somewhat  and 
conceded  that  the  decision  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas not  to  hold  immediate  and  meaningful 
elections  in  the  1979-80  period  "had  been  a 
mistake."  But  the  problem  was  that  the 
country  lacked  the  Institutional  structures 
that  would  favor  elections.  Nicaragua  had 
endured  "40  years  or  so"  of  "no  political  cul- 
ture," he  said  in  an  apparent  reference  to 
the  long-term  reign  of  the  Somozas  and 
their  allies.  But.  said  Sepulveda.  the  high 
side  of  the  Nicaraguan  situation  was  that,  in 
his  opinion,  officials  there  realized  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  avoiding  elec- 
tions. 

Attempts  to  impose  a  military  solution  in 
Nicaragua  would  bring  alwut  a  "tragedy," 
Sepulveda  said.  He  expressed  great  alarm 
(as  would  other  Contadora  representatives) 
about  the  tflrff'^*»"g  arms  race,  with  "each 
country  arming  itself  to  absurd  lengths."  It 
was  wrong  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
"dichotomy  between  a  military  solution  and 
nothing." 

When  both  Ambassador  Pezzulo  and  I 
concurred.  Sepulveda  expressed  interest  in 
increasing  his  contacts  with  members  of 
Congress  and  suggested  that  his  govern- 
ment would  gladly  pool  information  on  the 
Contadora  Initiative  and  associated  ques- 
tions. The  best  position  for  the  United 
States,  however,  was  not  to  seek  immediate 
inclusion  in  Contadora  efforts  but  to  en- 
courage them  from  a  distance.  "We  have  to 
accept  that  there  are  different  phases  in  the 
negotiating  process."  he  said,  but  added 
•  that,  once  the  negotiating  process  had 
begim  and  some  "confidence-building"  iiad 
resulted,  there  might  "in  a  month,  in  three 
months,  in  six  months"  be  a  "need  for  addi- 
tional participants."  The  time  was  not  right. 
though,  for  such  "additional  participants." 
At  the  present  moment,  he  said  in  a  firm 
way  which  indicated  he  was  conveying  his 
own  sentiments,  "a  U.S.  role  would  be  total- 
ly rejected  by  some  of  the  participants." 

Sepulveda  made  a  point  of  saying  that  one 
could  not  resist  social,  economic,  and  histor- 
ical change  "with  an  act  of  the  will."  And  in 
this  he  seemed  to  mean  both  the  historical 
change  now  under  way  in  Central  America 
as  well  as  the  shifting  diplomatic  align- 
menU  of  Latin  America.  What  nations 
should  do  was  to  try  to  insure  that  the  inev- 
itable social  change  would  be  channeled 
"through  pacific  means." 


When  I  pointed  out  that  members  of  Con- 
gress, including  Speaker  O'Neill  and  Majori- 
ty Leader  Wright,  had  been  informed  of  the 
trip  in  progress  and  would  naturally  wish  to 
be  briefed.  Sepulveda  seemed  quite  grati- 
fied. He  noted  that.  In  five  weeks'  time,  the 
UJS.-Mexlco  Interparliamentary  Commis- 
sion would  be  meeting  and  said  that  it 
would  be  "important"  to  have  a  meaningful 
represenUtion  from  Washington.  New  reU- 
tionships  might  be  sought  out.  he  suggested. 
On  that  note  our  meeting  concluded.  One 
would  have  to  say,  in  diplomatic  jargon, 
that  its  tone  had  been  "frank  and  amiable." 
The  breakfast  conversation  on  Friday 
morning  in  Panama  City  with  officials  of 
the  Panamanian  Foreign  Ministry  and  their 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  was  quite  striking  in 
its  contrast  to  the  tone  of  Dr.  Sepulveda's 
remarks.  Although,  as  a  record  of  their  re- 
marks indicates,  they  were  at  least  as  em- 
phatic verbally  in  sounding  the  alarm  as  he 
was— and  in  some  ways  more  so— their 
manner  was  at  most  times  more  indirect  and 
less  pronounced.  They  were  more  given  to 
polite  small  talk  and  salted  their  conversa- 
tion with  frequent  conversational  asides 
meant  to  be  amenable  to  representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  whom  they  shared  a 
responsibility  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  began  the  conversation  by  congratulat- 
ing the  Panamanian  Foreign  BCinlster,  Juan 
Jose  Amado,  for  the  Contadora  Initiative 
and  said  that  I  was  intrigued  by  the  possibil- 
ity of  conducting  multi-  and  bi-lateral  nego- 
tiations in  Central  America. 

Amado  said  that  would  not  be  easy,  and 
he  echoed  the  Mexicans  in  saying  that  our 
most  effective  role  might  be  to  encourage 
the  Central  American  countries  to  work  out 
their  own  problems.  He  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  country  like  El  Salvador  was  the 
problem  of  how  to  integrate  the  quite  sepa- 
rate social  and  political  groupings  in  that 
nation.  Unless  such  an  integiation  were  pos- 
sible, he  said,  military  approaches  would 
necessarily  dominate  events. 

In  response  to  my  statement  that  I,  too, 
considered  social,  economic,  and  political 
questions  paramount.  Dr.  Amado  empha- 
sized that  any  development  plan  for  Central 
America  would  have  to  involve  the  Interests 
and  participation  of  "the  entire  people,  not 
a  selected  group."  He  especially  mentioned 
the  prospects  of  American  ajsistance  in  the 
development  of  agriculture. 

Ambassador  Pezzulo  and  I  agreed  and  sug- 
gested that  any  comprehensive  development 
plan  for  the  Central  American  region 
should  be  quite  general  in  its  application. 
But  unfortunately  I  said,  there  existed  at 
present  no  structure  to  accommodate  such 
an  approach.  In  response  to  statements  by 
Ambassador  Pezzulo,  Vic  Johnson,  and 
myself  about  the  need  for  basic  reforms  in 
Central  America.  Amado  delivered  himself 
of  several  pessimistic  statements  about  the 
crisis  in  El  Salvador. 

The  progress  of  reforms  in  El  Salvador 
had  been  "so  slow,"  he  said.  The  danger  was 
that,  by  the  time  any  real  progress  could  be 
made,  it  would  be  too  late.  This  statement 
made  a  strong  impression  on  our  group.  Dr. 
Amado  continued  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  stop  the  flow  of  arms  into  the 
area,  and  he  insisted  that  the  rebels  in  El 
Salvador  would  have  to  be  given  "some 
share  of  control."  He  and  Ambassador  Boyd 
seemed  concerned  both  about  the  American 
officer's  murder  In  El  Salvador  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  announcement  that  he  was 
dispatching  an  additional  100  advisers  to 
Honduras.  Anns  control,  he  said,  was  "one 
of  those  steps  that  must  be  taken,"  and  ob- 


servera-whether  of  O.AJ8.  or  DJ».  origin- 
were  vitally  needed.  Immediate  moves  were 
necessary,  he  said,  because  of  the  positive 
effect  such  controls  would  bring  to  the 
"Image"  of  the  problem.  There  was  now  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  government  of 
El  Salvador  was  not  Interested  In  serious  ne- 
gotiations, he  said,  and  this  would  make  a 
solution  "very  difficult."  What  we  had  now 
he  characterised  as  a  "chlcken-and-egg" 
problem  or  a  "vicious  circle."  with  one  bel- 
ligerent step  easily  leading  to  another. 

Ambassador  Penulo  suggested  that  the 
visible  Increase  in  arms  shipments  into  the 
region  was  a  "symptom"  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Amado  agreed  but  suggested  that  a  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  about  the  arms  flow  would 
be  a  "very  positive  step." 

Pesulo  spoke  of  tendency  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua  to  want  to  "fight  rather 
than  govern."  Eden  Pastora,  the  former 
Sandinlsta  commandante  now  leading  a  re- 
bellion from  CosU  Rican  territory  was  more 
a  Important  figure  than  the  contras  baaed 
in  Honduras,  he  said.  He  said  that  it  was  his 
Impression  that  the  Sandinistas,  if  they  saw 
a  successful  agreement  coming  out  of  Con- 
tadora efforts,  would  be  amendable  to  nego- 
tiations. "Our  being  out  of  it  (the  Conta- 
dora Initiative)  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  aU." 
he  said.  Later,  there  might  develop  a  coali- 
tion in  Congress  to  "Jump  in  at  the  appro- 
priate time." 

At  this  point.  I  asked  directly,  what  would 
happen  if  some  proclamation  of  support  for 
Contadora  came  from  our  government?  A 
general  discussion  of  that  possibility  result- 
ed, with  the  consensus  being  that— depend- 
ing on  how  such  a  sUtement  were  made,  of 
course— it  could  only  benefit  the  search  for 
peace.  But,  in  answer  to  the  question.  "How 
much  time  do  we  have?"  Dr.  Amado  an- 
swered quite  gravely.  "I  don't  think  we've 
got  any  time  left."  ' 

The  majority  of  our  people— like,  presum- 
ably, people  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere- 
do  not  want  an  enlargement  of  hostilities  in 
Central  America.  I  told  Dr.  Amado.  but  the 
problem  was  that,  until  quite  recently,  there 
had  seemed  no  obvious  way  out. 

Dr.  Amado  acknowledged  this  tribute  to 
the  Contadora  Initiative  and  answered  with 
a  reference  to  the  three-day  Contadora 
meeting,  scheduled  to  begin  that  day:  "We 
shall  see  what  happens  this  weekend." 
At  that  point,  the  meeting  concluded. 
Between  this  meeting  with  the  Panama- 
nians and  a  breakfast  meeting  Saturday 
morning.  May  28,  with  Rodrlgo  Uoreda  Cei- 
cedo.  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia,  the 
first  informal  contacts  between  Contadora 
participants  had  occurred.  It  was  never  easy 
to  determine  what  went  on  between  repre- 
senUtives  of  the  four  nations  because  of  an 
effective  press  blackout  of  proceedings.  But 
some  measure  of  them  could  be  taken  from 
Dr.  Lloreda's  candid  comment  early  In  our 
breakfast  that  conversations  between  the 
four  countries  were  often  "very  difficult." 

The  breakfast  talk  began  with  Dr.  Uoreda 
saying  that  he  was  most  interested  in  the 
Congressional  attitude  toward  the  ConU- 
dora  Initiative  and  expressed  interest  in  my 
being  a  member  of  "the  opposition  party."  I 
replied  that  one  of  the  Constitutional  duties 
of  the  loyal  opposition  in  our  system  re- 
quired efforts  to  debate  and  help  shape  na- 
tional policy.  The  Contadora  Initiative,  I 
said,  seemed  to  offer  an  alternative  to  the 
extreme  options  which  has  so  far  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  SUtes— i.e.,  the  Shoot- 
It-Out  atntegy  va  the  Walk-Off -and-Leave- 
It  strategy.  I  emphasized  with  Dr.  Uoreda 
as  with  other  parties  we  talked  to  that  I  did 


not  see  Congressional  oplnicm  on  Central 
America  as  divided  along  strict  Democratic- 
Republican  lines,  but  rather  into  three 
broad  groupings— liberal,  moderate,  conserv- 
ative, with  DemocraU  and  Republicans  in 
each  group  and  with  the  moderate  as  the 
key  factor.  I  myself.  I  told  him.  was  a 
member  of  the  moderate  group,  as  were  a 
substantial  percentage  of  Congressmen.  I 
also  offered  Dr.  Uoreda— «■  I  had  the 
others  with  whom  we  talked— my  reading  of 
President  Reagan's  address  last  month  to  a 
Joint  session  •f  Congress:  namely,  that  the 
President  had  not  taken  a  hard  position, 
much  less  a  hard-line  one,  but  Initead  had 
invited  further  CongresskBial  debate  toward 
the  elaboraUon  of  a  bl-partiaan  political  so- 
lution In  Central  America.  (I  must  add  that 
the  new  Reacan  Adminstratlve  moves  over 
that  weekend— with  the  clues  they  supplied 
that  the  more  hard-line  approach  of  U.N. 
Ambassador  Jeane  KirkpaUidi  was  now  in 
the  ascendant— dampened  my  enthusiasm 
somewhat  for  that  InterpreUtion.  I  contin- 
ue to  see  it,  however,  as  the  "bottom  line" 
of  what  the  President  said  back  in  April) 

I  invited  Dr.  Uoreda  to  give  me  his  per- 
spective on  the  Contadora  Initiative,  and  he 
obliged  by  saying  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  group  in  January  didn't  concentrate  en- 
tirely on  Central  America.  There  were  a 
number  of  other  Issues,  he  said  and  it  was 
his  conclusioa  that  a  major  reason  for  the 
association  was  to  serve  as  a  counter-balance 
to  the  previous  meeting  of  "non-aligned" 
nations  in  Managua.  The  Contadora  group, 
he  said,  wtehtd  to  present  Itself  as  a  visible 
alternative  to  the  Managua  meeting's  prop- 
aganda line  of  American  "slave"  countries. 

That  first  meeting  had  been  difficult. 
Uoreda  said.  Historically  there  had  been  a 
division  between  "northern  Central  Amer- 
ica" and  "southern  Central  America,"  but 
countries  were  "no  longer  Isolated"  by  such 
convenient  distances.  Ambassador  Pexsulo 
noted  that  the  present  Colombian  admlnis- 
traUon  was  taking  a  less  "distant"  position 
toward  hemi^heric  linkages  than  the  previ- 
ous one,  and  Dr.  Uoreda  replied  that  there 
were  reasons  for  that. 

Quite  important  In  causing  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  to  form  associations  like  ConU- 
dora  was  the  crisis  last  year  in  the  Falk- 
lands-Malvinas.  Uoreda  said.  You  had  to 
choose  (between  Latin  opinion  and  the  Brit- 
ish) and  didn't  choose  us,"  he  said  bluntly 
but  politely.  Consequently,  a  "conscious- 
ness" had  developed  that  "we  can't  always 
count  on  the  United  SUtes  in  time  of  crisis 
...  a  growing  consciousness  that  we're  not 
very  important  to  the  United  States."  Sever- 
al nations  had  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
they  should  seek  mutual  cooperation  on 
their  own,  but  that  did  not  mean  that  there 
was  "dislike"  of  America,  which  had  im- 
proved its  position  greatly  with  the  Latins 
by  slgnLng  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Pez- 
zulo and  I  concurred  and  wcmdered  rhetori- 
cally where  We  would  be  If  we  hadn't  negoti- 
ated that  treaty  with  the  Panamanians.  (Al- 
though there  were  serious  differences  of 
opinion  expressed  in  our  conversations  with 
Ambassador  Briggs  Saturday,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  several  of  his  sUtements,  in- 
cluding one  to  the  effect  that  the  operation 
of  the  canal  was  now  more  efficient  than 
ever.) 

At  this  point,  Uoreda  shifted  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  Nicaragua,  and  he 
was'  the  modt  concerned  of  all  of  the  offi- 
cials we  spoke  to  about  what  he  saw  as  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  Sandinistas.  He  said 
that  he  personally  had  advised  the  coman- 
dantes  that  "if  they  threw  themselves  Into 


the  arms  of  the  Soviets,  they  would  have 
IMTOblems."  I  recalled  seeing  a  telecast  of  the 
F^ipe's  recent  visit  to  Nicaragua,  which  fea- 
tured SandlnlsU  demonstrators  heckling 
His  Hot!?"'"  as  he  was  celebrating  a  public 
mass.  Yes.  Uoreda  agreed,  that  spectacle 
did  "a  lot  of  harm."  To  a  remark,  by  Ambas- 
sador Peszulo  about  the  "internal  strife"  of 
the  Church.  Uoreda  restMnded  by  speaking 
critically  of  "this  group  of  (SandlnlsU) 
priests  with  their  theology  of  liberation." 
Rounding  out  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I 
oberved  that  the  Pope  had  been  most  im- 
pressive both  in  his  handling  of  the  heck- 
ling Incident  and  in  the  dignified,  compas- 
sionate manner  of  his  touring  the  afflicted 
Central  American  nations. 

The  Foreign  Minister  then  made  several 
observations  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  faced  more  difficulties  in  reaction- 
time  to  crisis  than  the  Soviets,  who  were  not 
of  Constitutional  processes  in  the 
that  we  were.  This  was  particularly 
true  In  the  matter  of  arms  shipments,  he 
said.  He  suggested  that,  while  the  prospect 
of  a  VS.  response  was  helpful,  in  the  longer 
term  a  committment  to  democratic  principle 
and  support  for  democratic  groups  and  proc- 
esses was  essential.  He  favored  educational 
programs  focused  on  the  nature  of  demo- 
cratic government.  He  cited  the  example  of 
the  Germans  after  World  War  Two  as  a  case 
In  point. 

I  spoke  briefly  of  my  view  that  Americans 
in  the  Northeast  and  West  of  our  country 
were  preoccupied  with  European,  Middle 
East  and  Asian  affairs,  respectively,  and 
that  people  in  the  South  and  Southwest  of 
the  United  SUtes  were  better  tuned  to  the 
problems  of  Latin  America.  This  also  was  a 
question  requiring  further  education,  I  said. 

Dr.  Uoreda  remarked  that  the  SandinisU 
government  was  "not  easily  thrown  out."  He 
pointed  out.  "They  have  guns,  and  they 
have  support  from  outside  purees.  It  is  a 
fact  of  life."  Part  of  the  problem  was  that 
the  Sandinistas  had  "been  put  in  a  more 
radical  position"  by  circumstances.  He  spoke 
of  "unofficial"  contacts  with  the  Cubans, 
who  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  desire  for  "re- 
accommodation".-  i.e.,  an  increase  in  con- 
tacU  between  hemispheric  nations  with  dif- 
ferent social  systems.  He  had  been  advised 
by  represenUtives  of  Fidel  Castro's  point  of 
view  that"  things  (in  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador) need  not  be  black  or  white.  They  can 
be  grey." 

Although  it  was  his  opinion  that  "Andro- 
pov might  need  a  victory  somewhere,"  Uor- 
eda continued  to  proclaim  that  the  crubans 
had  other  interests.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  Salvadoran  conflict 
"frightened"  them  on  two  grounds:  that  the 
war  might  be  enlarged  and  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  there  was  "too  radical" 
by  Cuban  standards.  This  remark  provoked 
general  laughter,  and  we  took  its  real  mean- 
ing to  be  that  Castro  was  sending  signals  for 
negotiation  for  quite  pragmatic  reasons  of 
sUbllity  in  the  area. 

After  more  relaxed  conversation  with  this 
quite  American-style  Latin  minister,  we  ex- 
cused ourselves  and,  each  in  our  own  way, 
set  about  the  process  of  reflecting  on  what 
we  had  learned  from  this  and  the  other 
talks. 

The  more  I  thought  about  these  informa- 
tive exchanges— especially  in  the  context  of 
the  weekend's  crisis  events— the  more  I  was 
led  to  several  inescapable  conclusions  that 
required  immediate  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. 

1.  A  general  consensus  is  emerging  that  a 
stalemate  exists  in  El  Salvador,  and,  the  evi- 


dence of  recent  events  indicated  that  both 
the  United  States,  through  its  allies  in  Hon- 
duras and  the  Soviet  Union  through  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  are  stepping  up  their  mili- 
tary and  political  commitmente  to  a  point  of 
danger  and  probable  conf  ronUtlon. 

2.  American  poUcy— though  still  at  the 
fluid  stage— appeared  to  be  rapidly  escalat- 
ing in  the  direction  favored  by  the  "hard- 
liners." I  recall  with  some  alarm  the  Presi- 
dent's spokesman  sUting  that  the  replace- 
ment of  seasoned  diplomatic  personnel 
"with  our  own  people"  was  the  purpose  of 
the  recent  shakeup  within  the  Deputment 
of  the  SUte. 

3.  I  saw  the  espoused  inviution  by  the 
President  of  a  bi-partisan  political  solution 
slipping  away  under  the  accelerated  pace  of 
military  buildups  by  all  sides.  Including  our 
own.  It  is  obviotis  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  articu- 
lating a  policy  of  negotiation  on  the  one 
hand  while  administering  a  policy  of  mili- 
tary buildup  on  the  other  hand. 

4.  Yet  there  was  the  bright  light  of  hope 
offered  by  the  Contadora  Initiative.  All  that 
I  had  seen  and  heard  in  our  visit  to  Mexico 
City  and  Panama  indicated  that  the  partici- 
pating nations  were  determined  in  their  ef- 
forts to  seek  peace  and  eager  also  to  assist 
in  formulating  a  process  to  accommodate 
social  and  economic  reform  in  Central 
America.  I  saw  reason  for  the  United  SUtes- 
to  encourage  this  process,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake  but  for  the  precedent  it  offered 
for  later,  more  comprehensive  hemispheric 
cooperation. 

5.  In  light  of  the  pointed  remarks  by  Dr. 
Sepulveda  and  others  inviting  interchanges 
between  our  country  and  those  of  Latin 
America  and  especially  in  view  of  their 
hopes  for  our  sympathy  toward  the  promise 
represented  by  the  Contadora  efforts,  I  saw 
an  immediate  need  for  Congressional  reac- 
tion to  these  efforts  and  for  a  renewal  of 
our  determination  to  esUblish  the  basis  for 
a  bi-partisan  political  solution. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  present  several 
immediate  options  available  to  Members  of 
Congress: 

1.  We  could  pursue  our  contacts  with  the 
Contadora  group— as  they  had  spedficaUy 
invited— and  could  begin  by  sending  a  high- 
level  U.S.  delegation  to  the  forthcoming 
U.S.-Mexico  Interparliamentary  Commis- 
sion. 

2.  We  could  encourage  Members  of  Con- 
gress journey  to  the  Contadora  capitals  and 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  initiative  now 
under  way  in  the  four  nations  of  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama. 

3.  We  could  immediately  set  about  the 
long  overdue  business  of  conducting  hear- 
ings in  the  Congress  about  the  puzzling  and 
alarming  deterioration  of  Central  American 
sUbility  and  U.S.  policy  toward  it  in  the  last 
several  years. 

4.  Encourage  Members  to  debate  the  issue 
under  Special  Order,  and  in  their  respective 
District. 

5.  Fiiuilly.  we  could  begin  to  consider  a 
framework  within  which  the  U.S.  could  help 
foster  basic  reforms  in  Central  America  and 
pursue  with  those  nations  a  plan  of  econom- 
ic development  which  would  be  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

These  are  options  that  I  hope  can  be  con- 
sidered in  Congress,  debate  of  wliich  would 
heighten  the  understanding  of  U.S.  citizens 
about  the  problems  that  beset  the  people  of 
Central  America.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  hemispheric  change.  As  Dr.  Sepulveda  of 
Mexico  said,  we  cannot  oppose  historical 
change  by  an  act  of  will.  Nor  should  we. 
And,  as  Dr.  Amado  of  Panama  pointed  out 
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■o  movingly,  we  have  very  little  time  left  to 
Inaure  that  the  forthcoming  change  will 
lead  to  peaceful  and  progressive  conse- 
quences. However.  Dr.  Lloreda  reiterated 
cautious  optimism,  but  recited  tangible  op- 
portunities for  a  general  "re-accommoda- 
tion" in  Central  America  through  negotia- 

tiODS. 

Pbacs  Ihitiatiyk  Efvomts  or  tmb  ConTAOoaA 
GaoDP  PtOM  Jahdary  to  May  1M3. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Colombia, 
Mexico.  Panama  and  Venezuela,  profoundly 
concerned  by  the  current  conflicU  in  Cen- 
tnU  America,  made  an  urgent  appeal  on 
Contadora  Island  on  January  9.  1983.  to  the 
countries  of  the  region  so  that  tensions 
could  be  reduced  and  the  basis  for  peaceful 
coexistence  and  mutual  respect  in  Central 
America  could  be  esUblished  through  dia- 
logue and  negotiation.  The  Ministers  agreed 
on  the  need  to  intensify  a  Latin  American 
dialogue  in  order  to  face  the  problems 
which  JeoiMutliae  peace,  democracy.  sUbility 
and  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Continent.  They  warned  that  it  would  be 
highly  undesirable  to  view  the  Central 
American  conflicts  within  the  context  of 
East/West  confrontation  and  they  exhorted 
all  the  countries  to  abstain  from  actions 
which  might  worsen  the  situation  in  that 
region. 

Subsequently,  and  taking  into  account  the 
worsening  of  the  Central  American  situa- 
tion, which  endangers  regional  peace,  the 
Ministers  of  Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama  and 
Veneauela.  together  visited  CosU  Rica. 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Gua- 
temala, on  April  12  and  13.  1983.  As  a  result 
of  these  visits,  they  invited  the  Central 
American  Ministers  to  a  second  round  of 
talks  which  took  place  in  Panama  on  April 
30  and  31.  and  for  the  first  time  during  the 
course  of  the  current  crises,  they  agreed 
upon  a  common  determination  for  dialogue. 
These  talks  allowed  a  clearer  and  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  viewpoint  of  each  Cen- 
tral American  country  and  the  principal 
issues  of  the  controversy.  Among  the  mat- 
ters which  require  special  attention,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Contadora  Group  cited  the 
following:  the  arms  race,  arms  control  and 
its  reduction,  the  movement  of  weapons,  the 
presence  of  military  advisors  and  other 
forms  of  foreign  military  assistance,  actions 
intended  to  destabilize  the  domestic  order  of 
other  nations,  threats  and  verbal  aggres- 
sion, armed  incidents  and  border  tensions. 
human  rights,  the  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  that  are  at  the  root  of  the 
conflicts  affecting  the  region.  During  the 
meeting  an  agreement  was  reached  about 
the  consultation  and  negotiation  procedures 
that  should  be  followed,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  issues  and  their  regional  or  bi- 
lateral scope.  The  Ministers  of  the  Group  of 
Contadora  stated  that  the  responsibility  for 
achieving  peace  agreements  falls  primarily 
upon  the  Central  American  nations  them- 
selves. 

The  Ministers  of  the  Contadora  Group 
met  again  in  Panama,  on  May  12  and  13. 
and.  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica,  agreed  to  send  an 
"Observer  Commission"  to  the  Nicaraguan/ 
Costa  Rican  border,  made  up  of  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  country  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  advisors.  The  Commission 
will  study  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  region  and  present  the  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations. The  Ministers  of  the  Conta- 
dora Group  expressed  their  profound  con- 
cern about  the  evolution  of  the  Central 
American  conflict  and  the  renewed  violation 
of  international  legal  order.  They  indicated 


that,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  internation- 
al forums,  especially  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
strengthen  the  principles  whose  observance 
should  regulate  the  actions  of  nations  in  the 
international  arena.  These  principles  are. 
among  others,  self-determination  and  non- 
intervention, respect  for  the  integrity  of 
SUtea  and  the  obligation  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  one  nation's  territory  to  conduct  acts  of 
aggression  against  others,  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  and  the  proscription  of 
threats  and  the  use  of  force  to  resolve  con- 
flicts. The  Ministers  of  Colombia.  Mexico. 
Panama  and  Venezuela  Invited  the  Central 
American  Ministers  to  a  new  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Panama  on  May  28.  29.  and  30.  1983. 

The  initiatives  of  the  Contadora  Group 
have  received  the  support  of  Argentina, 
Australia.  Brazil.  Canada.  Czechoslovakia. 
Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador.  Egypt.  Euro- 
pean Ekronomic  Community,  Prance.  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Great  Britain.  Mon- 
golia. Peru,  the  Socialist  International. 
Spain.  Sri-Lanka.  Sudan.  Sweden  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
stich  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. (Mr.  Ratchfokb). 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  rise  in  support  of  the  further  cer- 
tification. Really,  is  it  not  sad  that  cer- 
tification is  again  necessary? 

When  I  look  around  and  see  some  of 
the  people  here  on  the  floor.  I  can 
recall  that  we  were  on  the  floor  raising 
these  issues  in  1981.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  now  here  we  are,  in  June 
of  1983.  and  many  of  these  issues  are 
still  unresolved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  specific  con- 
cern above  and  beyond  my  general 
concern  for  the  direction  that  we  seem 
to  be  pursuing  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
much  of  Latin  America,  and  that  is 
the  lack  of  justice  to  the  four  Ameri- 
can families  who  saw  family  members 
murdered.  When?  In  December  of 
1980. 

December  of  1980  was  the  time  when 
four  American  religious  workers  were 
murdered  in  that  country.  One  of 
those  workers.  Jean  Donovan,  has 
family  living  in  my  home  town  in  Dan- 
bury.  Conn.,  and  every  weekend  when 
1  go  home,  and  from  time  to  time  on 
the  telephone.  Jean  Donovan's  broth- 
er. Michael,  says  to  me: 

Why  is  there  no  progress?  Where  is  there 
evidence  that  there  will  be  a  full  investiga- 
tion? Are  we  going  to  see  a  white-wash  as  it 
relates  to  my  sister.  Jean  Donovan,  and  of 
the  other  religious  workers  murdered,  when, 
in  December  of  1980?  Will  we  only  see  low- 
level,  low-ranking  National  Guardsmen 
brought  to  trial,  or  will  those  fully  responsi- 
ble for  this  dasUrdly  act  also  be  brought 
into  court? 

Yet.  as  we  approach  another  certifi- 
cation. I  think  the  sad  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  will  not  be  a  fur- 
ther investigation,  that  there  will  not 
be  a  trial,  that  there  will  not  be  Jus- 
tice, without  this  House  and  the  other 
body  keeping  the  spotlight  on,  keeping 
the  focus  on,  and  saying  in  America 


that  we  care  about  Justice,  we  care 
about  freedom,  and  to  those  four -im- 
portant American  families,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  heat  come  off  tmtil 
Justice  is  brought  for  those  Americans 
who  have  paid  the  supreme  price,  the 
loss  of  life  in  El  Salvador. 

So  support  the  certification,  yes,  but 
how  good  it  would  be  if  today  we  were 
reporting  progress  and  reporting  Jus- 
tice in  El  Salvador. 

Bir.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  additional  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

MOUNARI). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Ux.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
briefly  that  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  because  I,  too,  had  a 
constituent  in  my  district  who  was 
murdered,  and  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  efforts  to  date  in  El  Salvador 
in  solving  those  murders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1271  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant piece  of  legislation.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  statement  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  ar- 
ticulated in  this  bill,  that  certification 
be  made  conditional  upon  the  imple- 
mentation of  "good  faith"  Salvadoran 
efforts  to  investigate  the  murders  of 
six  Americans  in  that  country.  By 
passing  this  bill,  we  will  be  sending  a 
very  clear  message  that  the  patience 
of  the  American  people  is  wearing 
thin.  Many  hopes  for  the  resolution  of 
the  murder  trial  of  those  who  mur- 
dered the  four  American  churchwom- 
en  were  dimmed  this  past  March  when 
the  case  was  remanded  to  the  lower 
court  for  further  evidence  clarifica- 
tion. 

I  have  been  following  very  closely 
the  investigation  of  the  murders  and 
the  ongoing  trial.  My  vote  on  continu- 
ing aid  to  El  Salvador  will,  of  course, 
be  based  on  whether  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so.  However,  the 
current  situation  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can churchwomen  is  one  which  inten- 
sifies doubts  that  continued  aid  is  jus- 
tified. I  hope  that  in  the  next  month, 
before  we  vote  on  certification  for  El 
Salvador,  we  will  witness  some  move- 
ment toward  justice  in  the  murder 
case. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  from  the 
State  Department,  which  I  received  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  I  made  in  April. 
U.S.  Departmekt  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  6.  1983. 
Hon.  Guy  V.  Molinari. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Molinari:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  14  concerning  the  murders  of 
the  four  American  churchwomen  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 


The  Department  of  State  shares  your 
regret  and  coocem  about  these  tragic  mur- 
ders. We  remain  committed  to  a  full  investi- 
gation into  the  murders  and  to  seelAg  that 
those  responsible  are  brought  to  Justice.  To 
this  end.  the  pepartment  of  State,  the  VJS. 
Embassy,  and  the  FBI  have  spent  countless 
hours  working  on  this  case.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  investigate  any  leads,  no  matter  where 
they  take  us^  and  to  press  (or  a  fair  and 
thorough  adtiinistration  of  justice.  Presi- 
dent Magana  iias  given  his  personal  assur- 
ances to  President  Reagan  that  Justice  will 
be  full  administered. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  the  cunent 
status  of  the  case.  On  November  IS,  1982. 
the  Judge  ordered  the  churchwomen's  case 
to  plenary  (teial)  and  on  December  6  he  ap- 
pointed defene  counsel  for  the  five  accused. 
Defense  counsel  then  appealed  the  court 
order  raising  the  case  to  the  plenary  (trial) 
stage  citing  insufficient  evidence.  The  Ap- 
peUate  Court  ruled  that  the  trial  judge  had 
failed  to  provide  the  defense  attorneys  with 
formal  notification  prior  to  ordering  the 
case  to  plenary.  Complying  with  the  Appel- 
late Court  ruling,  on  January  11,  1983,  the 
Judge  formally  notified  the  defense  attor- 
neys of  his  order  raising  the  case  to  the  ple- 
nary (trial)  stage.  Subsequently,  the  defense 
attorneys  again  appealed  the  order  raising 
the  case  to  the  plenary  stage.  They  asked 
that  the  charges  against  the  guardsmen  be 
dropped  for  lack  of  evidence. 

On  March  11.  the  Appellate  Court  in  San 
Vicente  revoked  the  lower  court  motion  rais- 
ing the  case  to  plenary.  It  returned  the  case 
to  the  lower  court  in  Zacatecoluca  for  inves- 
tigation and  clarification  of  three  points  of 
evidence  having  to  do  with  the  lesser  cliarge 
of  theft.  In  its  decision,  however,  the  Appel- 
late Court  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  against  the  defendants, 
specifically  the  murder  charges.  The  charge 
of  aggravated  homicide  stands  and  the  Ap- 
pellate Court's  decision  in  no  way  clianges 
the  continued  detention  of  the  five  ex-na- 
tional guardsmen.  The  case  can  again  be  re- 
turned to  the  trial  stage  when  the  three 
points  of  evidence  have  been  clarified. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  con- 
cern. You  may  be  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shares  your  concern  and  com- 
mitment for  a  thorough  administration  of 
justice  in  these  cases.  We  are  determined 
that  those  responsible  for  such  reprehensi- 
ble crimes  are  brought  to  Justice.  We  hope 
that  by  pursuing  a  fair  and  thorough  pros- 
ecution in  this  particular  case  a  precedent 
will  begin  for  the  revitalization  of  the  judi- 
cial system  in  other  cases.  We  believe  that 
ultimately  a  viable  judicial  system  is  essen- 
tial if  further  improvements  in  human 
rights  and  democracy  in  El  Salvador  are  to 
come  about. 

With  cordial  regards. 

d   Sincerely  yours, 

Powell  A.  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  RelatioTis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  appreciate,  as  the 
letter  points  out.  that  President 
Magana  is  confident  that  Justice  will 
ultimately  be  done.  However,  the 
letter  also  touches  on  a  more  poignant 
indicator.  That  is.  the  importance  of  a 
viable  Judicial  system  to  a  full  restora- 
tion of  hiunan  rights  in  that  country. 
Certainly,  as  the  long  delayed  murder 
trial  has  illustrated,  this  kind  of  viabil- 
ity has  yet  to  l>e  exhibited. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  years  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration's policy  in  El  Salvador  has 
been  redkless,  short-sighted,  and  based 
on  a  btulty  set  of  premises.  This  policy 
has  ignored  the  root  of  causes  of  El 
Salvador's  instability— the  long  history 
of  poverty  and  oppression— and  com- 
pletely evaded  any  prospect  of  negoti- 
ations to  address  these  issues. 

Mr.  Reagan  continues  to  up  the  ante 
in  our  involvement  in  El  Salvador.  He 
wants  to  bypass  the  limit  on  military 
advisers  to  the  region  by  sending  more 
advisers  instead  to  Honduras;  he  has 
asked  for  dramatic  increases  in  mili- 
tary aid:  in  short,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration continues  to  feed  the  very 
forces  of  repression  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinual and  unabated  pattern  of  human 
rights  abuses  against  Salvadoran  civil- 
ians. 

There  is  a  growing  sense  in  this  Con- 
gress that  our  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor must  not  be  allowed  to  escalate. 
The  recent  murder  of  a  top  military 
adviser  in  El  Salvador  clearly  demon- 
strates that  we  are  involved  in  a  hos- 
tile military  situation.  The  President 
has  already  presented  a  phony  certifi- 
cation to  Congress  that  there  has  l>een 
enough  himian  rights  progress  in  21 
Salvador  to  warrant  our  continued  in- 
volvement. While  that  certification 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent should  also  tie  required  to  ad- 
dress the  Salvadorans'  failure  to  pros- 
ecute the  murder  of  oiu-  citizens— our 
two  agrarian  reform  advisers,  the  Jour- 
nalist John  Sullivan,  a  civilian,  and 
the  four  churchwomen.  Two  of  those 
churchwomen  came  from  the  Mary- 
knoll  Sisters  in  my  district. 

The  Sisters  have  waited  long  enough 
to  see  Justice  done.  The  five  men  ar- 
rested for  the  murders  are  still  await- 
ing trial.  A  false  statement  that  the 
trial  would  be  held  in  2  weeks  time  has 
been  their  only  consolation.  What's 
more,  despite  repeated  official  state- 
ments cormecting  "higher-ups"  with 
the  slajrings.  to  date  there  has  been  no 
investigation  of  any  higher-level  in- 
volvement. This  is  simply  not  ade- 
quate. 

Promises  from  the  State  Depart- 
mednt  that  they  will  investigate  the 
recent  murder  of  our  military  adviser 
"as  carefully  as  we  have  the  death  of 
the  churchwomen"  offer  little  hope. 

While  the  President's  willingness  to 
certify  anything  to  continue  his  imfor- 
ttuiate  political  objectives  in  Central 
America  undermines  the  usefulness  of 
certification,  the  certification  require- 
ment is  worthwhile  to  educate  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  the  point 
where  we  will  no  longer  accept  the 
President's  false  assurances,  will  cut 
off  our  military  involvement,  and  will 
Join  with  Mexico.  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Spain.  Panama,  and  numerous 
other  coimtries  in  seeking  a  political, 
rather  than  military  solution  that  can 
offer  peace  and  progress  to  this  trou- 
bled neighbor. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
certification  legislation.  H.R.  1271.  and 
commend  the  efforts  of  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  STtn>DS).« 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  explain  my 
opposition  to  H.R.  1271.  I  do  so  not 
only  to  explain  my  own  vote  but  to 
shed  further  light  on  this  enormously 
complicated  issue. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  in  no 
way  condone  the  violence  in  EH  Salva- 
dor. I  think  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  support  H.R.  1271  be- 
cause they  believe  it  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  El  Salvador  to  re- 
ceive further  U.S.  dollars  are  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so.  But  the  bill  does 
not  challenge  the  notion  of  foreign  aid 
itself. 

My  concern  is  that  this  bill  would  le- 
gitimize something  my  colleagues  have 
denied  for  years.  It  legitimizes  the  con- 
cept of  American  foreign  aid  as  a  tool 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Of  course, 
our  foreign  aid  dollar  is  now  and  has 
always  been  a  weapon.  H.R.  1271 
should  lead  my  colleagues  to  admit 
this  and  to  dispense  with  the  humani- 
tarian rhetoric  in  which  we  have  in- 
dulged in  this  Ixxly.  It  should  lead  us 
to  end  this  hypocrisy  by  ending  our 
foreign  aid  program  altogether. 

As  our  imposition  of  conditions  on  El 
Salvador  suggests,  our  foreign  aid  is  a 
bribe  by  which  we  seek  to  impose  our 
own  will  on  other  supposedly  sover- 
eign governments.  Worse  yet.  succes- 
sive administrations  and  successive 
Congresses  have  used  this  foreign  aid 
bribe  in  a  most  hypocritical  manner. 
In  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  we  are  not 
demanding  that  its  Government  meet 
stringent  conditions  in  exchange  for 
relatively  small  amounts  of  foreign 
aid.  Yet  in  the  case  of  other  less  devel- 
oped countries— those,  that  is,  ruled  by 
Communists— the  utter  suppression  of 
the  most  basic  human  rights  seems  to 
matter  not  at  all.  We  give  them  the 
money  without  a  thought  to  internal 
conditions,  in  the  vain  hope  of  buying 
their  friendship. 

I  oppose  H.R.  1271  for  another 
reason:  H.R.  1271  and  the  section  of 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  that 
it  amend  demand  that  the  President 
certify  certain  conditions  within  El 
Salvador.  How  do  we  in  Congress  hon- 
estly expect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  iuiow  exactly  what  is 
going  on  within  the  government  of  an- 
other sovereign  nation?  We  cannot. 
Since  we  cannot,  this  entire  certifica- 
tion nonsense  comes  to  little  more 
than  political  grandstanding. 

If  the  flow  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars 
is  intended  to  lioost  the  economies  of 
our  Latin  American  neightx>rs  and 
thtis  arrest  the  spread  of  communism, 
as  some  of  our  colleagues  insist,  then  I 
would  submit  that  there  are  more  ef- 
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fectlve  ways  to  accomplish  both  of 
these  objectives. 

After  all.  four  decades  of  massive 
foreign  aid  giveaways  have  done  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  stop  the  growth  of 
communism.  Similarly,  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars fnHn  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  dicUtors  of  the  Third  World 
have  done  nothing  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  in  those  baclcward 
economies,  but  a  good  deal  to  prevent 
it  in  our  own. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  my  colleagues 
have  introduced  a  barrage  of  protec- 
tionist legislation,  imposing  artificial 
barriers  to  trade  that  block  any  possi- 
bility of  sustained  economic  growth  in 
those  countries.  The  economic  stagna- 
tion that  results  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  these  victimized  countries 
will  be  economically  and  militarily  vul- 
nerable to  communism.  Our  response, 
of  course,  will  be  to  send  them  more 
dollars. 

In  closing,  I  would  repeat  that  I  de- 
plore the  killings  in  El  Salvador.  Un- 
fortunately, the  solution  cannot  be 
found  in  this  hypocritical  use  of  U.S. 
dollars.* 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BARins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl.  H.R.  1271.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

BSr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


a  1230 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill  Just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2207)  to  reenact  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2207 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  at 


the  appropriate  place  in  the  Act  the  follow- 
ing title: 
•TITLE  Vl-EMEROENCy  SCHOOL  AID 

"SHORT  TITU 

"Sec.  601.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  a*  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act'. 

"nmniGS  and  puhposb 

"Sic.  602.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
process  of  eliminating  or  preventing  minori- 
ty group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children  often  involves 
the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  do  not 
have  access.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  cerUin  of  these  local  educational  agen- 
cies require  funds  in  order  to  complete  im- 
plementation of  activities  initiated  with  as- 
sistance under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  minority  group  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  among  students  and 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  and 

"(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  students. 

"poucY  wrrH  rbspkt  to  thk  ArrucATioR  or 

CmTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  PCOntAL  LAW 

"Sbc.  603.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  jure  or  de 
fac  to  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  Stal«  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

•Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
carry  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  602(b). 

•(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(cXl)  Prom  the  amount  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
not  more  than  5  percent  for  carrying  out 
section  607. 

•(2)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  section  605. 

"(d)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  if  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  for  such 
fiscal  year  does  not  equal  or  exceed  95  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  chapter  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 


"BUGtBILITT  FOR  ASSUTANCS 

"Sic.  60S.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with,  a  local  educaUonal  acency— 
"(A)  which  is  implementing  a  plan— 
•'(i)  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  issued  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  SUte.  or 
any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  compe- 
tent juriadiction,  and  which  requires  the  de- 
segregation of  minority  group  segregated 
children  pr  faculty  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or  other- 
wise requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools, 
and  which  may.  in  addition,  require  educa- 
tional activities  in  minority  group  isolated 
schools  not  affected  by  the  reassignment  of 
children  or  faculty  under  the  plan  in  order 
to  remedy  the  effects  of  illegal  segrecation: 
or 

"(ii)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  minority  group  segregated  children 
or  faculty  in  such  schools:  or 

••(B)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  is  implementing, 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement,  a 
plan  for  the  complete  elimination  of  minori- 
ty group  isolation  in  all  the  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency;  or 

••(C)  which  has  adopted  and  is  implement- 
ing, or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to 
it  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  implement  a 
plan— 

••(i)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group 
isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  minority 
group  isolated  schools  of  such  agency: 

••(ii)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  minori- 
ty group  children  who  are  in  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency:  or 

'•(iii)  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation 
reasonably  likely  to  occur  (in  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  title)  in  any  school  in 
such  district  in  which  at  least  20  percent, 
but  not  more  than  SO  percent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment consists  of  children  of  any  single  mi- 
nority group:  or 

••(D)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  is  implementing, 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan 
to  enroll  and  educate  in  the  schools  of  such 
agency  children  who  should  not  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  enrollment  because  of  nonres- 
idence  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
where  such  enrollment  would  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  toward  reducing  minority 
group  isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  school 
districts:  or 

•(E)  which  is  developing  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gation— 

••(i)  issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  court  of  any  State,  or  any  other  State 
agency  or  official  of  competent  jurisdiction: 
or 

••(ii)  undertaken  by  such  agency  voluntari- 
ly: and 

which  plan  will  require  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  children  or  facul- 
ty in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  agency,  or  otherwise  will  require  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  minority  group 
isolation  in  such  schools,  or  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adequate 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  for  the  desegregation  of  minority 
group  segregated  children  or  faculty  in  such 
schools,  and  the  period  for  such  planning 
does  not  exceed  two  years:  or 


"(F)  which  is  located  within,  or  adjacent 
to.  a  Stanc^tfd  MetropoUtan  Statistical 
Area,  the  acfaools  of  which  are  not  attended 
by  minority  group  children  in  a  significant 
number  or  piioportion.  and  which  has  made 
Joint  arrangemenU  with  the  schools  of  a 
local  educational  agency  located  within  that 
Standard  Metropolitan  StatisUcal  Area 
which  are  attended  by  minority  group  chil- 
dren in  a  sigAif leant  proportion,  for  the  es- 
tablishment ar  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
integrated  schools. 

'•(2)  Not  more  than  one  grant  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  under  cUuse  (E)  of 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency.  Receipt  of  a  grant  or 
contract  undfcr  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  used  as  an  aliaolute  defense  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of 
any  State,  or  before  any  other  State  agency 
or  official  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  dauae 
(F>  of  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  application 
for  such  grant  has  been  approved  by  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan SUtistical  Area,  the  studento  of 
which  constlfcute  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
number  of  sCudenU  in  the  schools  of  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  SUtistical  Area. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  pmngntth 
(2).  no  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Utle  if  it  has.  after 
June  23. 1972— 

"(A)  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real  or 
personal  property  to.  or  made  any  services 
available  to,  any  transferee  which  it  knew 
or  reasonably  should  have  known  to  be  a 
nonpublic  school  or  school  system  (or  any 
organization  controlling,  or  intending  to  es- 
tablish, such  a  school  or  school  system) 
without  prior  determination  that  such  non- 
public schocd  or  school  system  (i)  is  not  op- 
erated on  a  racially  segregated  basis  as  an 
alternative  for  children  seeking  to  avoid  at- 
tendance in  desegregated  public  schocris, 
and  (ii)  does  not  otherwise  practice,  or 
permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
the  operation  of  any  school  activity: 

"(B>  had  ki  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  Which  results  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate demotion  or  dismissal  of  instruction- 
al or  other  personnel  from  minority  groups 
In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the  im- 
plementation of  any  plan  or  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  described  in  this  section,  cr  oth- 
erwise engaged  in  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the  hiring, 
promotion,  or  assignment  of  employees  of 
the  agency  (or  other  personnel  for  whom 
the  agency  has  any  administrative  reqx>nsi- 
bility): 

"(C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  in  this 
section,  had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  results  in  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonminority  group  children  for 
a  substantU  portion  of  the  school  day, 
except  that  this  clause  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  bona  fide  ability  grouping  by  a  local 
educational  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogi- 
cal practice;  or 

"(D)  had  in  effect  any  other  practice, 
policy,  or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  cur- 
ricular  or  extracurrioilar  activities  (or  par- 
ticipation therein  by  children)  in  order  to 
avoid  the  participation  of  minority  group 
children  in  such  activities,  which  discrimi- 
nates among  children  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 


except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  ineligible  for  assist- 
ance by  reason  of  clause  (A).  (B),  (C),  or  (D). 
such  agency  may  make  application  for  a 
waiver  of  ineligibility,  which  applicaUon 
shall  spedfy  the  reason  for  its  ineligibility, 
contain  such  information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation  in 
order  to  insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  in  the 
Ineligibility  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
indude  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
af  ter  the  submission  of  the  application. 

"(2)  Wh«iever  a  local  educational  agency 
apiHles  for  assistance  under  clause  (E)  of 
section  60S(aMI),  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  if  the  local  educational 
agency  provides  assurances  in  the  applica- 
tion for  assistance  that  the  development  of 
the  plan  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will 
address  the  conditions  described  in  such 
cUuses  (C)  and  (D). 

•'(3KA)  AppUcations  for  waivers  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  approved  only  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary's  functions  under 
this  paragraph  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

"(B)  Application  for  waiver  shall  be  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  upon  determination 
that  any  practice,  policy,  procedure  or  other 
activity  resulting  in  ineligibility  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  the  applicant  has  given 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  activities 
prohibited  in  this  subsection  will  not  reoc- 
cur. 

"(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  be  approved  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant is  not  ineligible  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(S)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  and  Investigative  proce- 
dures established  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pursu- 
ant to  this  sul»ection  shall  be  in  writing. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 422(aX4)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  a  list  of  all  the  waivers  granted 
under  this  subsection  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"AOTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

"Ssc.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
sums  appropriated  under  section  604(a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  available  for  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  meet  educational  needs 
that  arise  from  the  development  of  or  the 
implementation  of  a  plan  described  In  sec- 
tion 605(a).  The  programs  and  projects  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  planning  to  implement  or  carry  out  a 
plan  of  desegregation  issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  SUte. 
or  any  other  SUte  agency  or  official  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  which  requires  the 
desegregation  of  minority  group  segregated 
children  or  faculty  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or  other- 
wise requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools  or 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  SecreUry 
as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  children  or  facul- 
ty in  such  schools; 

'•(2)  the  planning  for,  design  of,  and  con- 
duct of  programs  in  magnet  schools,  includ- 
ing necessary  minor  remodeling  or  alter- 
ation of  existing  school  facilities; 


"(3)  the  training  of  school  staff  and  local 
educational  agency  sUff  in  the  handling  of 
problems  incident  to  the  implemenUtion  of 
a  qualifying  plan: 

"(4)  the  provision  of  additional  staff  mem- 
bers (including  teacher  aides)  to  assist  in 
meeting  educational  needs  that  arise  from 
the  implemenUtion  of  the  plan; 

"(5)  innovative  educaUonal  activities,  in- 
cluding extracurricular  activities,  which  in- 
volve the  joint  participation  of  minority 
group  children  and  other  children, 

(6)  community  relations  activities,  in- 
cluding public  information  efforts,  in  sup- 
port of  the  implementation  of  a  qualifying 
plan; 

••(7)  activities  to  prevent  or  eliminate  re- 
curring or  continuing  problems  resulting 
from  the  implemenUtion  of  a  qualifying 
plan;  and 

'•(8)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  imple- 
menting a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan 
under  section  605(a)(l)(AHi),  the  conduct  of 
educational  activities  in  one  or  more  minori- 
ty group  isolated  schools  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  reassignment  of  children  or 
faculty  under  the  plan,  where  the  activities 
have  been  required  by  the  court  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  illegal  segregation. 

"(b)  In  recruiting  and  hiring  teacher  aides 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  program  or 
projects  under  this  section  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  give  preference  to  par- 
ents of  children  affected  by  the  implemen- 
Ution of  a  qualifying  plan. 

"SraCIAL  STATE  PROJECTS 

•*Sbc.  607.  Prom  the  amount  reserved 
under  section  604(cKl)  in  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grante 
to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with— 
"(1)  SUte  educational  agencies,  and 
•*(2)  other  SUte  agencies  involved  in  or  re- 
sponsible for  the  desegregation  of  public  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  within  a 
SUte, 

to  provide  supportive  services  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  or  groups  of  local  education- 
al agencies  to  implement  voluntary  or  court- 
ordered  plans  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minori- 
ty group  isolation  in  such  agencies. 


•'APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  Any  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
only  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  title,  an  application  describing 
the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the  ap- 
plication during  the  period,  not  to  exceed 
three  academic  years,  for  which  assistance 
is  being  sought.  That  application,  together 
with  all  correspondence  and  other  written 
materials  relating  thereto,  shall  be  made 
readily  available  to  the  public  by  the  appli- 
cant and  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  approve  an  application  only  upon  a  de- 
termination that  such  application— 

••(1)  has  been  developed  and  will  be  car- 
ried out— 

•'(A)  in  open  consulUtion  with  parents, 
teachers  and.  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students,  including  at  least  one 
public  hearing  at  which  such  persons  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand  the 
program  for  which  assistance  Is  being 
sought  and  to  offer  recommendations  there- 
upon, and 

••(B)  with  the  participation  of  a  committee 
composed  of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  applicant's  schools,  teachers  and,  where 
applicable,   secondary  school   students,   of 
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which  at  leait  half  the  members  shall  be 
such  pwenU  and  at  least  half  shall  be  per- 
sons from  minority  ktoupk 

"(3)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  information,  as 
will  insure  that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  the  application  will  be  used  solely  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  to  the  applicant  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  described  in  the 
application: 

"(3)  provides  that  the  plan  with  respect  to 
which  such  agency  is  seeking  assistance  (as 
specified  in  section  605<aHlKA»  does  not 
involve  freedom  of  choice  as  a  means  of  de- 
segregation, unless  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  freedom  of  choice  has  achieved. 
or  will  achieve,  the  complete  elimination  of 
a  dual  school  system  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency: 

"(4)  provides  assurances  that  such  agency 
will  carry  out.  and  comply  with,  all  provi- 
sions, terms,  and  conditions  of  any  plan,  as 
described  in  section  605,  upon  which  a  de- 
termination of  its  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  is  based: 

"(5)  seU  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  information,  as 
will  insure  that  funds  made  available  to  the 
applicant  (A)  under  this  title  will  be  so  used 
<i)  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be 
made  available  from  non-Federal  source|  for 
the  purposes  of  the  program  for  whicH  as- 
sistance is  sought,  and  for  promoting  the  in- 
tegration of  the  schools  of  the  applicant, 
and  for  the  education  of  children  participat- 
ing in  such  program,  and  (ii)  in  no  case,  as 
to  supplant  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources,  and  (B)  under  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  will,  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards established  by  regulation,  be  used  in 
coordination  with  such  programs  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  such  other  law, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  under  this  title  for 
otherwise  authorized  activities  required 
under  a  court-ordered  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 605<a)<lMAXi>: 

"(6)  provides  that  (A)  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  minority  group 
children  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  are  operated  in  a 
manner  free  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
which  do  not  serve  as  alternatives  for  chil- 
dren seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  desegre- 
gated or  integrated  public  schools,  whose 
participation  would  assist  in  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  602(b). 
provides  assurance  that  such  agency  (after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials)  has  made  provisions  for 
their  participation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children,  teachers,  and  other 
educational  staff  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  enrolled  or  employed  in  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
whose  participation  would  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section 
602(b),  such  agency  (after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  private  school  officials)  has 
made  provisions  for  their  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis: 

"(7)  provides  that  the  applicant  has  not 
reduced  its  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  for  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
under  this  title  to  less  than  that  of  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year, 

"(8)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  has  been  given  reasonable  opportu- 


nity to  offer  recommendations  to  the  appli- 
cant and  to  submit  comments  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"(9)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  will 
make  such  periodic  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  prescribe,  and  <B)  that  the 
applicant  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as— 

"(i)  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reports  and  to  verify  them,  and 

"(ii)  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  public 
adequate  access  to  such  reports  and  other 
written  materials:  and 

"(10)  provides  that  the  applicant,  in  devel- 
oping the  program  or  project  for  which  it 
seeks  assistance,  has  considered  the  need  for 
compensatory  services  for  children  who  re- 
ceived those  services  under  title  I  of  this 
Act,  but  who  are  no  longer  eligible  to  re- 
ceive those  services  as  a  result  of  attendance 
area  changes  under  a  qualifying  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er the  applicant  is  eligible  under  section 
605(b),  and  notify  the  applicant  in  writing 
of  any  determination  of  ineligibility  under 
that  subsection,  including  in  detail  the  rele- 
vant information  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  ineligibility  is  based,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  academic 
year  or  other  period  for  which  the  assist- 
ance is  sought  begins.  Not  later  than  June 
30  of  that  year,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  applicant  of  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  application  and  the  amount  of  its 
award,  if  any. 

"(c)  No  application  under  this  section  may 
be  approved  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  written  comments  of  a  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause  (2KB)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an 
application  without  first  affording  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing If  the  committee  requests  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(d)  In  approving  applications  submitted 
under  this  title  (except  for  those  submitted 
under  section  607)  the  Secretary  shall  apply 
the  following  criteria: 

"( 1  >  the  recentness  of  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  described  in  section  605(a)  or 
modification  thereof: 

"(2)  the  proportion  or  numbers  of  minori- 
ty group  isolated  children  involved  in  the 
plan  described  in  section  605(a): 

"(3)  the  need  for  assistance  based  on  the 
expense  or  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying 
out  a  plan  described  in  section  605(a)  and 
the  program  or  projects  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought:  and 

"(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  af- 
fords promise  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  shall  not  give  less 
favorable  consideration  to  the  application  of 
a  State  or  local  educational  agency  (includ- 
ing an  agency  currently  classified  as  legally 
desegregated  by  the  Secretary)  which  has 
voluntarily  adopted  a  plan  qualified  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  (due  only  to  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  action)  than  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  has  been  legally  required  to  adopt 
such  a  plan. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for 
funds  submitted  by  a  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  without  first  notifying  the 
agency  of  the  specific  reasons  for  his  disap- 
proval and  without  affording  the  agency  an 
appropriate  op[x>rtunity  to  modify  its  appli- 
cation. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to 
time,  set  dates  by  which  applications  shall 
be  filed. 


"(g)  In  the  caae  of  an  application  by  a 
combination  of  local  educational  agencies 
for  Jointly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
under  this  title,  at  least  one  such  agency 
shall  be  a  local  educational  agertcy  described 
in  section  605(a)  and  any  one  or  more  of 
such  agencies  joining  in  such  application 
may  be  authorized  to  administer  such  pro- 
gram or  project. 

"(h)  No  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  in  any  school  district 
of  any  local  educational  agency  within  such 
State  because  of  assistance  made  or  to  be 
made  available  to  such  agency  under  this 
title. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  608  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  application.  Payments  under 
this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the 
recipient  until  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(bKl)  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  is  prohibited  by  law  from  providing 
for  the  participation  of  children  and  staff 
enrolled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  re- 
quired by  clause  (6)  of  section  608(a).  the 
Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement  with 
respect  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
State  and.  upon  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion from  a  local  educational  agency  within 
such  State,  shall  arrange  for  the  provision 
of  services  to  such  children  enrolled  in,  or 
teachers  or  other  educational  staff  of,  any 
nonprofit  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  located  within  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  if  the  participation  of  such 
children  and  staff  would  assist  in  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section 
602(b).  The  services  to  be  provided  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  such  application. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  other  educational 
staff  who.  except  for  provisions  of  State 
law.  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  title  by  such  local  educational  agency. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff  en- 
rolled or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  section  610(a>.  he  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  in.  or  teachers  or  other  educa- 
tional staff  of.  the  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  or  sch(X>ls  lo- 
cated within  the  school  district  of  such  local 
educational  agency,  which  services  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  identical 
with  the  services  which  would  have  been 
provided  such  children  or  staff  had  the  local 
educational  agency  carried  out  such  assur- 
ance. The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
such  services  from  the  grant  to  such  local 
educational  agency  and  shall  have  the  au- 
thority for  this  purpose  of  recovering  from 
such  agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under  such 
grant. 

"(c)  After  making  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  of 


the  name  of  the  approved  applicant  and  of 
the  amount  approved. 

I  "ATTORHKT  PEC8 

"Sbc.  610.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  a  court  o(  the  United  States  against  a 
local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any 
agency  thereof),  or  the  United  States  (or 
any  agency  thereof),  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  prQvlsion  of  this  title  or  for  dis- 
crimination »n  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  RighU  Act  of  1064.  or  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  they  pertain  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  court,  in  its 
discretion,  upon  a  finding  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  necessary  to  bring  about  compli- 
ance, may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  SUtes.  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

"REIGIIBORHOOD  SCHOOLS:  PaORIBmOH 
AGAINST  USE  OF  rUNOS  FOB  BUSING 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  local  educational 
agency  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas 
drawn  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  as- 
signment. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title  may  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  students  or  teach- 
ers (or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
such  transportation)  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imballmce  in  any  school  or  school 
system,  or  tor  the  tran^ortation  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  612.  Except  as  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  definitions  shall  apply  to  the 
terms  used  ilt  this  title: 

"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  section 
605(aHlKF).  the  term  'integrated  school' 
means  a  school  with  an  enrollment  in  which 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  children  is 
from  eduoationally  advantaged  back- 
grounds, in  which  the  proportion  of  minori- 
ty group  children  is  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  proportion  of  minority  group  children 
enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area,  and  which  has  a 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  with  a  sub- 
stantial representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'magnet  school'  means  a 
school  or  education  center  that  offers  a  spe- 
cial curriculum  capable  of  attracting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  of  different 
racial  backgrounds. 

"(3)  The  term  'minority  group'  refers  to 

(A)  persons  who  are  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives:  Asians  and  Pacific  Island- 
ers: blacks,  not  of  Hispanic  origin;  Hispan- 
Ics;  Franco-Americans;  and  Portuguese:  and 

(B)  (except  for  purposes  of  section  605),  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  persons  who 
are  from  environments  in  which  the  domi- 
ruuit  language  is  other  than  English  and 
who,  as  a  result  of  language  barriers  and 
cultural  differences,  do  not  have  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

"(4)  The  terms  minority  group  isolated 
school'  and  'minority  group  isolation'  in  ref- 
erence to  a  school  mean  a  school  and  condi- 
tion, respectively,  in  which  minority  group 
children  constitute  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

"(5)  The  term  'Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical   Area'   means  the  area  in  and 


around  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

*'(•)  The  term  'State'  means  one  of  the  50 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  561  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  Improvement  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "VI.". 

(b)  Section  576  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  VI,  relating  to  emergency 
school  aid,  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,". 

(c)  Section  577  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (3);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (4).  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  as  clauses  (3),  (4),  (5).  and  (6),  re- 
spectively. 

(d)  Section  587(aKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "VI.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Bdr. 
PERKms,  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  GooDLiito.  will  lie  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuclty.  Mr.  PERKms. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spelter.  H.R.  2207  reenacts,  in 
simplified  form,  an  elementary  and 
secondary  education  program  which 
for  10  years  had  successfully  helped 
school  districts  meet  the  educational 
needs  related  to  school  desegregation. 
This  program,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  enabled  school  districts  to  de- 
velop and  implement  desegregation 
plans,  set  up  magnet  schools,  and 
other  innovative  desegregation  ar- 
rangements, improve  community  and 
parent  relations,  and  enhance  achieve- 
ment of  minority  youngsters. 

Enacted  in  1972,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  was  based  upon  an  ini- 
tiative of  the  Nixon  administration 
that  was  started  as  a  pilot  program  in 
1971.  During  school  year  1981-82.  the 
last  year  of  the  program,  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  appropriation 
was  $149.2  million,  and  487  applicants 
were  funded,  the  majority  of  them 
school  districts. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  consolidated  this  program  and  28 
other  categorical  programs  into  a 
block  grant  to  the  States  and  repealed 
the  separate  programs  as  of  October  1, 
1982.  This  blocii  grant,  known  as  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act,  gave  States  and 
local  school  districts  the  discretion 
over  which  of  the  wide  range  of  au- 
thorized activities  to  support. 

For  several  reasons,  the  implementa- 
tion of  chapter  2  has  resulted  in  a 
drastic  reduction  in  desegregation-re- 
lated programs  in  many  school  dis- 
tricts around  the  coimtry.  First,  the 
funding  for  chapter  2  was  significantly 
less  than  the  funding  for  its  anteced- 
ent programs,  $483  million  as  com- 
pared with  $538  million.  Second,  the 
chapter  2  distribution  formula  spread 
the  funds  more  thinly  across  a  greater 


nimiber  of  school  districts,  with  the 
largest  school  districts  losing  an  aver- 
age of  44  percent  of  their  Federal 
funds.  Third,  chapter  2  gives  no  priori- 
ty to  desegregation  aid,  and  only  6  per- 
cent of  school  districts  are  using  chajy- 
ter  2  for  that  purpose. 

H.R.  2207  recreates  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  for  3  years.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  Funds  may 
be  used  for  planning  and  implement- 
ing qualifying  desegregation  plans— 
but  not  transportation— magnet 
schools,  staff  training,  community  re- 
lations, innovative  educational 
projects,  and  other  activities.  Rather 
than  continuing  the  State  formula 
grants  and  separately  authorized  dis- 
cretionary projects  of  the  old  ESAA 
law,  H.R.  2207  contains  a  single  au- 
thorization for  a  national  competitive 
grant  program  for  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  those  school 
districts  that  have  voluntarily  or  oth- 
erwise undertaken  desegregation  plans 
with  the  promise  of  Federal  aid.  Many 
school  districts  had  a  commitment 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  3-  to 
5-year  grants,  only  to  have  this  com- 
mitment broken  in  the  first  year. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  with  me 
and  reinstate  this  program  that  is  so 
vital  to  our  national  effort  to  improve 
education  for  all  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee).  who  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  in  the  committee 
for  consideration  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  H.R.  2207, 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  lo- 
calise of  what  I  perceived  as  a  need  to 
fine  tune  the  block  grant  created  by 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
Under  this  act.  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  ESAA  was  one  of  29  Federal 
programs  folded  into  a  block  grant  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  States. 

H.R.  2207  would  reauthorize  ESAA 
in  a  modified  form  and  at  a  reduced 
level  of  funding.  HJl.  2207,  as  amend- 
ed and  reported  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  would  be 
authorized  at  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  such  sums  for  the  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  It  would  combine 
the  several  former  ESAA  authoriza- 
tions into  a  single  national  competitive 
grant  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  which 
school  districts  in  need  of  assistance 
for  implementing  desegregation  pro- 
grams could  apply.  Activities  to  be 
funded  would  include  those  formerly 
authorized  by  the  basic  grant  and 
magnet  schools  programs  of  the  origi- 
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nal  ESAA.  indudinr  staff  training, 
community  relations  activities,  hiring 
new  staff,  development  of  new  curricu- 
lum or  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
operation  of  magnet  schools.  The  cri- 
teria <Hi  which  the  Secretary  would 
base  grant  awards  are  described  in  the 
WIL  They  include:  the  recentness  of 
implementation  or  modification  of  a 
desegregation  plaii.  numbers  of  minor- 
ity group  children  involved,  and  the 
need  tot  assistance  with  the  desegrega- 
tion plan. 

My  intent  with  this  biU  has  been  to 
reenact  ESAA  in  a  limited,  modified 
form  to  meet  a  critical  need  which  still 
exists  in  many  school  districts 
through-out  this  Nation.  This  need 
has  not  been  fully  addressed  by  the 
chapter  2  education  block  grant  by  its 
very  nature.  Since  implementation  of 
the  block  grant,  most  ESAA-recipient 
school  disUicts  have  experienced  dras- 
tic reductions  in  ESAA  funding. 
Indeed,  many  districts  in  multiyear 
funding  agreements  saw  those  agree- 
ments abruptly  canceled  with  the 
advent  of  the  block  grant.  ESAA  has 
been  streamlined  under  HJl.  2207.  Its 
structure  has  been  simplified,  its  oper- 
ati<»  made  more  effective,  its  funding 
reduced  and  targeted,  through  the 
competitive  grant  process,  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  has  attracted 
approximately  40  cosponsors  since  I 
introduced  it  in  the  House  on  March 
21.  It  has  received  the  support  of 
Members  of  this  House  from  both  par- 
ties and  every  philosophical  affili- 
ation. The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  has  endorsed  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  relatively  modest 
Pederal  expenditure  called  for  under 
this  legislation  would  accurately  meet 
a  critical  need  and  would  effectively 
further  a  Pederal  initiative  to  assist  in 
the  desegregation  of  schools  begim 
over  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank,  first 
of  all,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  GooDLiMC.  for  his  very  hard 
worii  in  putting  this  bill  together. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  LaFau:x  and  Mr. 
NowAK.  I  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Poster,  and  that  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Kew  and  Mr. 
HOKTOM.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Guhdersoh.  The  co- 
sponsorship  and  help  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Barber  Conable 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  Pish,  has  been  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  passage  of  this 
bilL 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2207. 


As  an  original  coaponaor  of  the  legis- 
lation which  established  the  education 
block  grant,  and  as  the  sponsor  of 
HJl.  1035,  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
block  grant.  I  believe  my  commitment 
to  that  approach  is  plain.  I  continue  to 
believe  in  the  wisdom  of  consolidating 
numerous  education  programs,  as  we 
did,  and  allowing  local  school  officials, 
who  best  luiow  the  needs  of  their  par- 
ticular districts,  to  decide  in  consulta- 
tion with  parents  and  teachers  where 
their  funding  priorities  lie.  However, 
for  reasons  I  will  discuss,  I  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  honor  commitments  with 
a  narrowly  focused  and  limited  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  seen  that  the  loss  of  Peder- 
al funds  since  the  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  has  in 
certain  school  districts  seriously  ham- 
pered their  efforts  to  complete  their 
desegregation  activities.  Some  dis- 
tricts, relying  on  the  continuing  avail- 
ability of  Pederal  funds,  has  begiin 
costly  multi-year  desegration  plans.  In 
some  cases  these  districts  were  under 
court  order  to  desegregate.  These  dis- 
tricts with  grants  or  contracts  were  op- 
erating under  the  assumption  that  the 
Department  of  Education  had  made  a 
commitment  to  them.  Witnesses  testi- 
fying before  the  Elementary.  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  Sub- 
committee described  the  severe  loss  of 
funding  as  the  Pederal  Government 
reneging  on  a  promise.  Some  cities  lost 
as  much  as  87  percent  of  their  previ- 
ous funding. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  and  t>e- 
lieve  we  have  a  moral  commitment  to 
extend  some  limited,  special  assist- 
ance, particularly  to  those  districts 
caught  in  the  middle  of  an  expensive 
ongoing  desegregation  plan  when 
E^SAA  was  repealed  and  placed  in  the 
block  grant.  Yes;  it  is  true  that  activi- 
ties previously  authorized  under  ESAA 
are  allowable  activities  under  the 
block  grant.  It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  substate  formula  decisions  made 
at  the  State  level  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  districts  that  for- 
merly relied  heavUy  on  ESAA  grants 
to  complete  the  programs  they  em- 
barked upon.  Many  of  these  districts 
were  in  multiyear  funding  agreements 
that  were  abruptly  canceled. 

I  support  H.R.  2207  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  I  did  not  support  the 
bill  as  orginally  introduced  because  it 
would  have  merely  reenacted  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  virtually 
unchanged.  The  amendment  offered 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
adopted  in  committee  is  more  limited 
in  scope,  less  costly,  and  is  not  open 
ended.  I  support  it  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  those  school  districts 
caught  in  critical  financial  straits  to 
complete  desegregation  activities 
begun  with  that  expectation. 

Other  improvements  in  the  substi- 
tute bill:  It  eliminates  the  basic  grants 


allocation  formula  under  which  each 
State  received  funds  whether  needed 
or  not.  This  is  a  major  improvement 
over  the  former  legislation  because 
one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  old  ESAA 
programs  was  that  schools  no  longer 
in  an  emergency  situation  continued 
to  receive  ESAA  dollars.  Under  HJl. 
2207  this  will  not  happen;  it  substi- 
tutes a  single  natioi^  competitive 
grant  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  under  precise  criteria  which 
will  target  the  funds  where  they  are 
needed  most;  the  less  effective  pro- 
grams under  the  old  act  have  been 
eliminated:  and  funding  for  the  chap- 
ter 2  block  grant  is  preserved  by  pro- 
hibiting funding  for  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  if  chapter  2  appropria- 
tions are  not  at  least  95  percent  of 
what  they  were  the  previous  year. 

The  issue  addressed  by  this  bill  is 
one  of  equity.  The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment should  honor  its  commitment  to 
those  school  districts,  many  of  whom 
undertook  comprehensive  programs  of 
school  desegregation  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  Pederal  monetary  assist- 
ance. 

Indeed,  the  Justice  Department  has 
expressed  support  for  voluntary 
school  desegregation  efforts,  particu- 
larly magnet  schools.  ESAA  is  a  natu- 
ral complement  to  the  Department's 
approach  to  school  desegregation. 

H.R.  2702  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port precisely  because  it  does  address  a 
clear  Pederal  commitment  with  a  pro- 
gram which  is  limited  in  scope,  dura- 
tion, and  amount  of  funding.  Since  the 
bill  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
education  block  grant  and  would  be 
funded  only  if  it  were  a  clear  priority 
beyond  the  block  grant,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODIilNG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  GooDLiNG.  As  he  Icnows. 
this  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
our  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services— Education 
headed  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  Blr.  Bill  Natcher.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  and  I  have 
been  vitally  interested  in  this  program 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2027.  This  bill  would  reauthorize 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  which 
was  combined  into  the  chapter  2  block 
grant  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

What  has  happened  under  the  block 
grant  is  that  States  are  apparently  not 
providing  any  special,  targeted  assist- 
ance from  the  block  grant  for  local 


school  desegregation  efforts.  The  ex- 
perience i*Ta  city  in  my  own  achool 
district  is  Uustrative.  In  1981.  the  city 
of  Holyokfc  embarked  upon  a  volun- 
tary school  desegregation  effort,  and 
received  close  to  $400,000  from  the 
ESAA  to  assist  it  in  its  efforts.  When 
that  progeam  was  combined  into  the 
block  grant,  funding  from  the  block 
grant  decreased  to  about  $100,000. 
Consequently,  the  school  system  has 
been  struflgling  to  maintain  its  deseg- 
regation effort,  but  it  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  the  resources  from 
other  sources,  local  and  State,  to  ade- 
quately finance  that  effort. 

As  a  result.  I  certainly  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  that  city  carry  out  its 
desegregation  effort.  And  I  believe 
congressional  action  is  warranted.  Re- 
authorization of  the  ESAA  would  be 
one  way  to  do  it.  There  may  be  others. 
I  luiow  the  superintendent  of  Holyoke 
schools  has  suggested  earmarking  a 
percentage  of  the  block  grant  or 
matching  Pederal  fimds  for  States 
willing  to  commit  State  moneys 
toward  voluntary  desegregation  ef- 
forts. 

But  I  support  H.R.  2027.  because  of 
the  pressing  need  to  assist  certain  lo- 
calities continue  their  desegregation 
efforts,  so  that  cities  that  have  worked 
out  voluntary,  locally  developed  plans, 
can  continue  their  efforts  to  provide  a 
quality  education  to  all  children. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  POilTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Sp^er.  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2207.  a  bill  to  reenact  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  (ESAA).  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  provide 
for  the  indefinite  continuation  of  a 
categorical  program.  Rather,  it  is  an 
effort  to  honor  the  Pederal  commit- 
ment made  to  those  schools  who  in 
good  faith  undertook  large-scale  de- 
segregation programs. 

In  my  own  district,  the  ESAA  fund- 
ing for  the  Waukegan  Cooke  Magnet 
School  was  a  key  part  of  the  school 
district's  desegregation  plan.  Prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  block  grant,  the 
Cooke  Magnet  School  had  completed 
the  first  year  of  a  guaranteed  5-year 
grant.  Folding  the  ESAA  fimds  into 
the  chapter  II  block  grant  cost  the  dis- 
trict the  funds  it  had  planned  for  and 
been  promised  by  the  Department  of 
Education  as  part  of  its  negotiated  de- 
segregation funding. 

The  Cooke  Magnet  School  has 
become  a  model  for  educational  excel- 
lence in  the  community.  Waukegan's 
struggle  t»  maintain  the  quality  edu- 
cation—so vital  to  its  future  as  an  at- 
tractive and  financially  sound  commu- 
nity—depends heavily  upon  the  Peder- 
al Government's  living  up  to  its  past 
commitment. 


Mr.  0UNDER80N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  activities  which  it  has  di- 
rected—such as  desegregation— is  ap- 
parent in  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
2207,  the  reenactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act.  As  our  schools 
attempt  to  implement  the  desegrega- 
tion requirements  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Pederal  Government  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  some  financial  contri- 
bution be  received  from  that  govern- 
ment. 

While  I  support  this  limted  re-enact- 
ment of  the  ESAA  as  a  short-term 
relief  measure  to  continue  our  deseg- 
regation efforts,  the  separation  of  this 
program  back  to  categorical  status 
should  in  no  way  be  viewed  as  a  prece- 
dent. This  removal  of  the  ESAA  from 
the  chapter  2  block  grant  should  not 
be  seen  as  the  initial  step  in  the  unrav- 
eling of  that  block  grant. 

The  reports  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  and 
others  have  unquiestionably  opened  a 
wide  national  debate  on  the  health  of 
our  education  system.  Clearly,  strict 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  solutions  for  our  education 
bills. 

However,  the  faults  of  the  American 
education  system  will  not  be  solved 
simply  by  throwing  billions  of  Pederal 
dollars  at  them.  Our  problems,  nor  the 
solutions  to  them,  are  not  that  simple. 
We  have  seen  a  trend  during  these 
first  few  months  "of  the  98th  Congress 
back  toward  the  "money  is  the  only 
answer"  policies  of  the  past.  The  inclu- 
sion of  an  amendment  in  the  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  reauthorization  by 
the  majority  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  increase  the  au- 
thorizations for  numerous  education 
programs,  without  committee  consid- 
eration, is  representative  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  efforts  to  revive  Ameri- 
can education.  We  should  maintain 
funding  levels  in  most  cases,  and  in 
other  instances  increases  are  warrant- 
ed. But  it  would  be  irresponsible  on 
our  part  to  quickly  forget  that  we  may 
shortly  begin  to  play  the  inflation 
game  again.  Should  we  return  to  that 
losing  scenario  where  Congress  annu- 
ally increases  appropriations  for  all 
education  programs,  only  to  have 
these  gains  quickly  eaten  up  and  lost 
to  inflation? 

Efforts  to  unravel  the  gains  we  have 
made  to  control  Government  spiending 
during  the  last  2  years  and  return 
some  control  of  education  to  the  State 
and  local  level  by  overincreasing  the 
funding  for  certain  programs,  and 
now.  by  chipping  away  at  the  block 
grant,  must  be  viewed  critically.  Yes, 


Pederal  support  and  funding  for  edu- 
cation must  be  continued,  but  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  manner. 

I  support  this  bill  because  efforts 
were  undertaken  by  its  principal  spon- 
sor. Mi.  Ktt-"»»,  to  limit  the  authoriza- 
tions and  scope  of  the  program.  The 
sponsors  have  identified  a  problem 
which  requires  Federal  fimding  for 
the  completion  of  Pederal  mandates. 
In  that  sense,  it  is  quite  unique. 

In  addition,  those  of  us  who  strongly 
support  desegregation  but  oppose 
mandatory  busing  should  recognize 
that  this  program  attempts  to  hand 
the  decisionmaking  process  back  to 
the  local  level.  By  simply  providing 
funds  to  the  schools  and  allowing 
them  to  implement  desegregation  as 
they  choose— in  place  of  court  ordered 
busing— we  can  offer  an  effective,  lo- 
cally supported  program  for  desegre- 
gation. 

We  must,  however,  analyze  further 
proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Pederal  role  and  exhorfoitant  increases 
in  funding  with  much  skepticism. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  NiELSON). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  liecause  the  ranidng  minority 
member  of  this  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Mr.  Erlekborm.  is 
not  able  to  be  here  until  an  hour  from 
now.  So  I  would  like  to  recommend 
that  the  Members  read  the  dissenting 
views  on  this  particular  bill  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Packard,  and  myself. 

My  quarrel  is  not  with  the  concept 
of  following  through  on  the  Govern- 
ment's objectives.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that.  However,  I  do  believe  that  if 
this  is  to  be  a  block  grant  program, 
then  this  money  which  is  now  to  be 
categorized  should  be  deducted  from 
the  block  grant  program  and  not  be  an 
add-on.  Unfortimately,  it  is  brought  to 
us  under  suspension  so  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  amend  it  in  that  particular 
way. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this 
is  special  interest  legislation.  It  is 
backed  by  Members  from  the  north- 
western part  of  New  York  primarily 
because  that  is  where  the  problems 
are,  and  I  do  not  object  to  that  except 
that  I  think  that  money  should  come 
out  of  the  block  grant  which  should  be 
reallocated  accordingly  to  take  care  of 
the  needs. 

D  1245 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
wanted  to  speak  on  the  bill.  He  is  at 
his  daughter's  graduation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  also  wanted  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  bill,  but  he  has  a  previ- 
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OUB  commitment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tack  the  talance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R. 
2207.  The  reauthorization  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  as  a  cate- 
gorical grant  program  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  me  and  to  the  magnet 
schools  located  in  Newburgh.  N.T..  in 
my  congressional  district. 

The  result  of  consolidation  of  the 
ESAA.  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  into 
a  block  grant  in  1981  has  had  a  devas- 
tating Impact  on  the  progress  of  vol- 
untary desegregation  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter 
of  Congressman  Kilokk's  bill,  and  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee who  have  worked  out  this  excel- 
lent compromise  legislation.  Passage 
of  H.R.  2207  will  send  a  signal  across 
the  land  that  the  Congress  remains 
committed  to  desegregation  and  will 
keep  the  prcnnise  made  to  many  school 
districts  who  were  abruptly  cut  off 
from  ESAA  funds  during  multiyear 
programs. 

My  own  district  is  very  typical  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  block  grant 
under  chapter  II  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981. 

The  voluntary  desegration  program 
which  was  esUblished  in  Newburgh. 
N.Y..  utilizing  ESAA  funds  has  set  up 
four  magnet  schools.  In  1979.  the 
school  district  received  $93,000  in 
funds  for  magnet  schools  under  the 
ESAA.  This  money  helped  initiate  the 
first  three  of  four  magnet  schools  in 
Newburgh.  By  the  1981-82  school 
year,  Newburgh  was  receiving  $624,612 
in  magnet  school  funds:  $330,221  in 
ESAA  chapter  I  money,  and  $415,665 
in  ESAA  chapter  II  funds.  These  addi- 
tional funds  were  utilized  for  vital 
services  necessary  to  keep  the  magnet 
schools  operating  smoothly,  such  as 
community  relations,  home-school  liai- 
son, and  to  relieve  tensions  in  the  non- 
magnet  schools  in  the  community. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Recon- 
ciliatl(Hi  Act  of  1981,  the  school  re- 
ceived only  $336.010— just  for  the 
magnet  schools  alone— for  the  1982-83 
school  year.  No  related  services  were 
provided.  In  1983-84.  the  district  is 
scheduled  to  receive  only  $170,000. 
which  will  effectively  kill  the  volun- 
tary desegregation  program  and  elimi- 
nate any  attractiveness  and  quality  in 
the  magnet  schools. 

The  problems  created  by  chapter  II 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  is  the  diffusion  of 
funds  into  school  districts  that  do  not 
have  desegregation  problems,  and  the 
sharing  of  funds  with  all  school  dis- 
tricts regardless  of  the  size  of  the  mi- 
nority population.  Other  districts  re- 
ceiving money  under  chapter  II  do  not 
have  the  strong  individualized  support 


and  need  demtmttrated  by  the  grant 
recipients  under  the  ESAA.  I  do  not 
share  the  view  of  others  that  this  may 
be  Just  the  first  of  many  programs  re- 
moved from  the  block  grant.  The 
block  grant  concept  is  valid,  and  has 
my  support.  Like  other  legislation 
passed  by  this  Congress,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge that  we  need  corrective 
action.  In  this  case,  the  programs 
under  ESAA  are  too  important  to  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

I  have  met  several  times  with  the 
school  administrators  from  Newburgh 
who  have  worked  with  the  magnet 
school  program.  They  are  all  sincere 
and  dedicated  in  their  effort  to  elimi- 
nate segregated  schools  in  an  area 
that  has  a  large  central  city  minority 
population  and  a  majority  white  popu- 
lation in  the  suburbs.  The  schools  dis- 
trict encompasses  the  entire  town  of 
Newburgh  and  most  suburbs.  Without 
voluntary  efforts,  supported  by  the 
entire  community,  such  as  the  magnet 
schools,  court-ordered  busing  might  be 
the  next  step  to  desegregation.  The 
community  does  not  want  to  be  faced 
with  such  drastic  action.  But  without 
Federal  assistance,  the  magnet  school 
program  will  not  be  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. 

I  have  received  dozens  of  letters 
from  parents  whose  children  attend 
the  magnet  schools.  The  universal 
support  for  continuation  of  the 
magnet  school  program  was  most  im- 
pressive. The  parents  have  been 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  their  chil- 
dren's education,  and  would  not  want 
to  see  it  decline.  It  is  clear  that  from 
their  point  of  view  as  well,  the  alterna- 
tive would  not  be  acceptable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2207.  This  legislation  would  continue 
to  promote  an  objective  with  which  we 
can  all  agree  voluntary  desegregation 
of  our  Nation's  schools.* 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill,  and  I  thank 
the  leaders  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
bringing  it  up  so  expeditiously.  Con- 
gress erred  2  years  ago  in  block  grant- 
ing this  increase  with  a  large  number 
of  smaller  and  less  significant  categori- 
cal educational  programs.  Compared 
to  the  others,  this  program  involved 
significant  amounts  of  money.  It  was 
useful  only  to  those  communities  with 
integration  problems;  the  money  was 
used  in  redu'^ing  segregation,  and  its 
availability  helped  people  of  good  will 
avoid  the  community  polarization 
which  results  from  confrontations  on 
matters  of  race  in  education.  For  in- 
stance, in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  pat- 
terns of  school  integration  were 
sought  without  recourse  to  the  courts, 
this  program  proved  invaluable.  Once 
block  granted,  though,  the  money 
theretofore  available  to  reduce  de 
facto  segregation  in  schools  was 
spread  across  the  entire  State,  dissi- 
pated in  less  vital,  smaller  previously 


categorical  programs  in  many  commu- 
nities who  had  no  need  for  integration 
funds. 

This  biU  will  rectify  that  error.  I 
hope  it  will  have  the  strong  support  of 
all  my  colleagues.* 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
lend  my  strong  support  to  HJl.  2207. 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1983. 
As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  vital 
legislation.  I  first  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Dale  Kildeb.  for 
his  fine  and  dedicated  leadership  in 
this  area.  He  has  rightly  fought  to 
bring  this  bill  before  us  today— which 
would  re-act  a  program  which  never 
should  have  been  block  granted  in 
1981. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  was 
first  created  in  1972  to  assist  schools 
with  the  extra  expense  of  implement- 
ing desegregation  plans.  In  my  own 
city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  city 
of  Yonkers,  which  is  the  the  newest 
portion  of  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  ESAA  funds 
have  been  critical  to  their  efforts  in 
this  area.  In  the  last  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, ESAA  provided  New  York  City 
schools  with  $6.2  million  and  Yonkers 
schools  with  $35,000.  These  funds, 
under  the  block  grant,  were  virtually 
lost  when  they  were  forced  to  compete 
with  the  30-some  other  education  pro- 
grams that  were  also  included  in  the 
Granun-Latta  budget  which  created 
the  education  block  grant. 

I  voted  against  this  and  every  other 
block  grant  for  the  very  reason  that 
we  have  this  bill  before  us  today. 
When  we  submerged  categorical  pro- 
grams, with  their  specifications  and 
targeting  provisions  to  the  whims  of 
50  different  States,  people  suffer. 
They  suffer  because  without  target- 
ing, education  funds  are  not  guaran- 
teed equal  footing  in  every  program 
area,  despite  demonstrated  need.  Since 
the  block  grant,  most  of  the  school 
districts  which  were  receiving  aid 
under  ESAA  have  been  forced  to 
absorb  drastic  reductions.  If  we  take 
away  the  very  funds  that  help  schools 
to  comply  with  other  Federal  laws 
without  jeopardizing  their  eligibility 
for  Federal  funding,  we  are  placing 
these  schools  in  double  jeopardy.  Com- 
pliance with  desegregation  orders  are 
costly  business— failure  to  comply  can 
be  even  more  costly.  That  is  why  we 
are  here  to  pass  H.R.  2207  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lation has  received  wise  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress.  It  authorizes 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums"  for  the  following  2  years. 
It  has  been  modified  into  a  single, 
competitive  grant  program  which  has 
been  steamlined  to  minimize  paper- 
work burdens  upon  schools  and  the 
Government.  Dollars  go  to  areas  in 
greatest  need.  H.R.  2207  enjoys  wide- 
spread   support    among    major    civil 


rights  organizations  as  well  as  educa- 
tion organisations. 

I  beUeve  that  HJl.  2207  will  aUow  us 
to  honor  federal  commitments  while 
giving  schools  help  in  an  area  which 
has  often  forced  major  costs  uptm 
local  school  budget  dollars.  Block 
grants  have  proven  to  be  liabilities  to 
schools  ratlier  than  assets  and  a  vote 
in  support  of  this  legislation  today  will 
help  us  turn  that  liability  around.* 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  H.R.  2}07's  original  coqMnsors.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  its  passage. 

As  the  representative  from  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  I  am  proud  to  represent  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  court- 
ordered  volimtary  desegregation  plans 
in  the  Nation.  This  success  has  not 
come  easily,  nor  is  its  continuance  as- 
sured without  further  assistance  to 
complete  the  plan. 

Like  many  school  districts,  Buffalo  is 
operating  under  a  Federal  court  order 
to  desegregate.  Rather  than  attempt 
the  less  costly  but  largely  unsuccessful 
method  of  fixed  assignments.  Buffalo 
developed  a  highly  successful  volun- 
tary magnet  plan  with  the  assistance 
of  a  5-year  grant  through  the  former 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Only  1  year  into  the  5-year  plan 
when  ESAA  was  folded  in  the  chapter 
II  block  grant.  Buffalo  lost  over  $6 
million  in  expected  aid.  New  York,  like 
so  many  other  States,  is  distributing 
the  block  grant  according  to  the 
number  of  students  rather  than  the 
number  of  students  with  special  needs. 
Scarce  funds  which  were  previously 
targeted  to  school  districts  operating 
costly  desegregation  plans  like  Buffalo 
are  being  funneled  to  school  districts 
without  such  obligations. 

Through  the  former  ESAA.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  made  major  funding 
commitments  to  Buffalo  and  other 
conununlties.  Restoring  the  program 
to  a  separate  competitive  grant  would 
be  only  fair  to  those  communities 
which  developed  costly  comprehensive 
plans  in  anticipation  of  Federal  help 
and  which  relied  on  the  good  faith  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  2207  would  insure  that  moneys 
would  be  directly  fuimeled  to  school 
districts  which  need  them  the  most 
and  insure  that  communities  like  Buf- 
falo can  successfully  complete  their 
current  programs.* 
*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider H.R.  2207,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  which  will  provide  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  school  desegrega- 
tion and  to  encourage  voluntary  deseg- 
regation. I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  this  bill  and  to  urge  its 
passage. 

The  original  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  became  law  in  1972  and  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  many  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation  implement  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans.  Bayonne 


and  Union  City.  N.J..  made  substantial 
strides  forward  in  their  desegregation 
efforts  directly  due  to  ESAA  funding 
assistance.  These  two  cities  also  typify 
the  problems  which  occurred  after 
ESAA  was  folded  into  chapter  II  block 
grant  funding  for  education  2  years 
ago. 

In  1981,  the  school  districts  formerly 
receiving  ESAA  grants  had  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Education 
that  they  would  receive  multiyear 
grants  of  3  to  5  years.  In  good  faith, 
these  school  districts  planned  and 
began  implementing  such  multiyear 
programs.  D«q>ite  these  commitments. 
ESAA  funds  were  abruptly  cut  off  and 
the  fimds  melded  into  chapter  II  block 
grant  moneys.  School  districts  were 
left  holding  the  bag  on  their  desegre- 
gation programs.  Suddenly,  upward  of 
one-half  of  all  operation  funds  were 
cut  off,  and  cities  with  desegregation 
problems  were  left  to  compete  with 
better-off  communities  for  diminish- 
ing funds.  Any  progress  made  since 
ESAA  began  in  1972  was  interrupted. 
Programs  to  set  up  magnet  schools 
and  to  improve  community  and  parent 
relations  were  slashed.  Significantly. 
no  ESAA  funds  were  ever  used  for 
busing  students. 

When  ESAA  and  28  other  categori- 
cal education  programs  were  folded 
into  one  block  grant,  total  funding 
became  well  below  the  sums  each  of 
the  29  programs  had  received  individ- 
ually. The  new  block  grant  funds  were 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  total  stu- 
dent population,  and  aid  was  not  tar- 
geted to  those  districts  facing  signifi- 
cant problems  in  desegregating  their 
schools. 

The  point  of  the  block  grant  philoso- 
phy is  that  education  initiatives 
should  be  the  prerogative  of  local  and 
State  school  districts.  I  agree  that 
often  local  and  State  districts  are  the 
best  judge  of  local  needs.  However, 
when  the  block  grant  system  is  used  as 
a  tool  to  purposely  slash  good  and  nec- 
essary education  programs,  the  block 
grant  system  of  funding  "for  local  ini- 
tiatives" loses  its  philosophical  appeal. 
Desegregation,  and  civil  rights  of 
any  sort,  remain  a  national  priority. 
Focused  national  attention  should  be 
directed  to  eradicating  the  problem  of 
school  segregation,  whether  such  seg- 
regation is  deliberate  or  is  a  result  of 
population  trends.  When  these  deseg- 
regation efforts  are  lost  in  a  myriad  of 
other  programs,  we  must  act  to  distin- 
guish such  efforts  and  to  fimd  them 
separately,  if  necessary. 

We  have  seen  the  drastic  effects  the 
block  grant  form  of  funding  has  had 
on  local  desegregation  efforts.  Clearly, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  reestablish 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  as  an 
entity  with  separate  Federal  funding 
if  we  wish  to  continue  our  school  de- 
segregation efforts  on  an  effective 
level.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2207  and  thereby  sup- 


port national  school  desegregation  ini- 
tiatives.* 

*  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  H.R.  2207  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  This  legisla- 
tion would  reenact  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  (ESAA).  which  was 
consolidated  along  with  28  other  cate- 
gorical education  programs  into  a 
block  grant  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 1  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  bill. 

ESAA  is  a  Federal  aid  program  to 
assist  school  districts  with  the  extra 
expense  of  implementing  a  desegrega- 
tion program.  If  one  looks  back  to  the 
origiiud  intent  of  ESAA.  there  were 
three  basic  purposes.  First,  it  was  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  special  needs  in- 
cident to  eliminating  minority  group 
segregation  and  discrimination. 
Second,  it  was  to  encourage  voluntary 
elimination  and  reduction  of  minority 
group  isolation.  Third,  it  was  to  help 
school  children  overcome  the  educa- 
tional disadvantages  of  segregation.  In 
my  mind,  those  problems  still  exist  in 
our  school  systems.  The  committee 
report  indicates  that  under  chapter  2 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  many  schools  have 
been  unable  to  continue  ESAA  type 
projects.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  the  reenactment  of  the  ESAA. 

In  my  district  alone.  ESAA  funds 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  those  school  districts  that  re- 
ceived funding.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
mind  that  they  would  be  eligible  for 
funding  even  tmder  the  new  competi- 
tive grant  system  that  H.R.  2207  estab- 
lishes. For  example,  the  Edgewood  In- 
dependent School  District  has  a  mi- 
nority student  population  of  98  per- 
cent. The  district  is  comprised  of  areas 
that  are  some  of  the  poorest  in  the 
city  of  San  Antonio;  28  percent  of  the 
households  in  the  school  district  had 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition,  48  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  25  years  or  older  completed  8 
or  less  years  of  school.  Only  8  percent 
of  the  same  age  group  has  completed  4 
years  of  college. 

Perhaps  a  more  telling  characteristic 
of  the  school  district  can  be  seen  in 
the  property  values,  through  which 
schools  in  the  State  of  Texas  generate 
revenues;  72  percent  of  the  homes  in 
the  school  district  were  valued  below 
$10,000.  In  the  State,  the  first  $3,000  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  home- 
stead laws.  In  San  Antonio,  the  next 
$5,000  is  also  exempt.  For  72  percent 
of  the  homes  in  the  school  district, 
only  $2,000  or  less  can  be  taxed  based 
on  a  value  of  $10,000.  What  kind  of  an 
education  could  we  expect  the  school 
district  to  provide  if  these  were  the 
only  resources  available?  For  the 
EISD  student  population  of  approxi- 
mately 17,000,  a  total  of  $33.6  million 
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was  budgeted  in  the  last  school  year. 
Of  that  amount,  only  $2  million  was 
senermted  from  the  school  district's 
.tax  base. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  administra- 
tion has  begun  to  appeal  to  the  gener- 
al public  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
this  country's  education  foundation.  I 
in^in^i"  that  the  President  luid  his 
supporters  have  done  much  to  speed 
the  mediocrity  of  our  educational 
system,  which  was  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  characterized  it.  by 
phasing  out  many  critical  education 
programs  such  as  ESAA.  I  quote  from 
the  Commission  report,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Education 
Reform": 

Put  of  what  is  at  risk  is  the  promise  first 
made  on  this  continent:  All.  regardless  of 
race  of  class  or  economic  status,  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  chance  and  to  the  tools  for  develop- 
ing their  individual  powers  of  mind  and 
spirit  to  the  utmost. 

Can  we  as  Americans  say  that  all 
children  have  been  given  that  chance 
or  the  tools  necessary? 

ESAA  was  one  Federal  program  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  students— those 
haunted  by  segregation  practices  and 
discrimination— the  chance  to  excel;  a 
chance  to  reach  out  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  become  viable  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  as  legislators  must  not  lose 
sight  of  that.  The  future  of  our  coun- 
try is  dependent  on  our  youth,  and  it 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  all 
levels  of  government,  especially  Feder- 
al, to  make  that  investment.  I  view  the 
reestablishment  of  an  ESAA  program 
as  a  critical  part  of  that  investment.  I 
commend  Chairman  PDuciifs  and  the 
supporters  of  this  bill  for  their  role  in 
seeing  that  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  values  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion policy.* 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2207.  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  (ESAA),  and  am 
especially  pleased  to  Join  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan effort  on  its  behalf.  Federal  sup- 
port to  back  up  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion initiatives  in  our  Nation's  schools 
is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  those  of 
us  in  Congress  committed  to  the  pur- 
suit of  equality  as  well  as  quality  in 
our  education  system.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  2207.  and  sponsor  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. I  applaud  Representative  Kil- 
OBi's  introduction  of  this  legislation 
which  would  reenact  ESAA  with  funds 
separate  from  the  chapter  2  education 
block  grant. 

To  understand  the  critical  nature  of 
this  legislation,  a  very  brief  review  of 
the  history  of  ESAA  is  necessary.  In 
1970.  President  Richard  Nixon  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  program  to 
assist  local  communities  in  the  court 
ordered  and  voluntary  desegregation 
of  their  schools.  The  intent  was  to  en- 
courage local  policymakers  to  develop 
and  implement  local  solutions  to  the 


challenge  of  segregation— solutions 
that  would  best  fit  the  tmique  charac- 
teristics of  individual  communities. 
School  districts  are  certainly  more 
likely  to  meet  the  desegregation  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  if  they  are  able  to  fashion 
their  own  desegregation  plans.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  recognizing  this,  recom- 
mended that  $1  billion  be  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  directed,  by  Ebcecu- 
tlve  order,  the  creation  of  the  emer- 
gency school  aid  program. 

Two  years  later.  Congress  adopted 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  The 
purpose  of  the  1972  act  was  to  encour- 
age commimities  to  voluntarily  adopt 
desegregation  programs  by  providing 
Federal  funds  to  assist  with  this 
effort.  The  commitment  of  dollars  for 
the  program  was  commensurate  with 
the  commitment  of  our  local  commu- 
nities in  fulfilling  their  vital  role  in  de- 
segregation. In  fiscal  year  1981.  funding 
for  all  education  programs,  which 
were  subsequently  folded  into  the 
block  grant,  amounted  to  $523  million. 
Yet.  the  fiscal  year  1982  allocation  for 
all  education  block  grant  programs 
dropped  to  $428  million.  However,  the 
block  grant  approach  adopted  in  1981 
forced  the  ESAA  program  to  fight 
with  other  vital  education  programs 
for  a  piece  of  a  greatly  reduced  Feder- 
al commitment  of  financial  resources. 

With  regard  to  emergency  school  as- 
sistance in  particular,  in  fiscal  year 
1981  school  districts  in  43  States  re- 
ceived some  $149  million.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  no  categorical  funding 
whatsoever.  As  a  result,  emergency 
school  aid  and  desegregation  programs 
have  effectively  disappeared. 

Based  on  my  own  observations, 
ESAA  is  a  program  that  clearly  de- 
serves to  be  reestablished.  Two  cities 
in  my  congressional  district.  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  are  examples  of  how 
funds  spent  under  ESAA  have  been 
wise  investments  in  young  people,  our 
communities,  and  future  vitality  of 
our  Nation.  In  both  communities,  the 
funds  have  been  used  to  develop  and 
implement  innovative,  successful  vol- 
untary desegregation  programs,  in- 
cluding magnet  schools  and  specialized 
vocational  assistance.  The  programs 
have  not  only  enhanced  integration  ef- 
forts—insuring' educational  opportuni- 
ty, but  have  also  increased  the  quality 
of  education  afforded  all  students.  Op- 
portunity without  quality  Is  meaning- 
less; as  a  result  of  a  commitment  to 
voluntary  desegregation,  students  and 
communities  in  Upstate  New  York 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  both  opportu- 
nity and  equality. 

ESAA  supported  activities  in  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  have,  in  fact,  received 
national  recognition.  As  noted  by 
Ehigene  Reville.  the  superintendent  of 
Buffalo's  school  system,  that  district  is 
operating  what  is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  successful  court  ordered,  vol- 
untary desegregation  program  in  the 


Nation.  The  plan  has  been  aoclaimed 
by  representatives  of  the  UJB.  Justice 
Department,  the  National  Education 
Stn^egy  Center,  and  program  officers 
for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Most 
recently,  in  a  meeting  with  Buffalo 
area  Congressmen,  its  success  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Secretary  of  Education 
Bell.  In  the  1975-76  school  year,  about 
76  percent  of  the  total  student  body, 
some  43.000  students  in  73  buildings, 
were  in  educational  settings  which  did 
not  conform  to  court  guidelines.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  the 
district's  magnet  schools  were  bal- 
anced at  a  50-50  ratio.  Academic 
achievement  has  also  improved  dra- 
matically, with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  need  for  remediation. 
This  kind  of  achievement,  coupled 
with  a  variety  of.  innovative  programs 
being  offered,  has  been  responsible  for 
increased  community  support  for 
public  education. 

In  a  February  1983  status  report  on 
magnet  schools,  the  Rochester  City 
School  District  noted  that  magnet 
schools,  which  depend  on  Federal  as- 
sistance through  ESAA.  have  been  one 
of  the  school  district's  most  successful 
and  attractive  programs.  "Through 
planning,  creative  utilization  of  re- 
sources and  the  implementation  of  'at- 
tractive' programs,  the  Rochester  City 
School  District,  over  the  past  5  years, 
has  helped  minimize  the  flight  from 
its  public  schools  and  the  city  has 
achieved  racial  balance  in  schools 
which  previously  were  heavily  racially 
isolated."  states  the  report.  "The 
repeal  of  ESAA  legislation  this  year  by 
Congress  and  the  folding  of  ESAA  into 
a  block  grant  to  the  States  *  *  *  have 
made  it  difficult  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  existing  magnet  schools  and 
impossible  to  implement  several  new 
magnets  planned  for  implementation 
over  the  next  4  years." 

Unfortunately,  the  inclusion  of 
ESAA  funds  into  the  chapter  2  block 
grant  has  spelled  disaster  for  Buffalo. 
Rochester,  and  hundreds  of  other 
communities.  The  unusual  nature  of 
the  ESAA  program— to  assist  desegre- 
gation efforts— has  made  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  other  programs  for 
block  grant  funds.  The  result  has  been 
catastrophic  for  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion programs  and  the  gains  they  have 
made  over  the  years.  In  Buffalo,  fund- 
ing from  fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal  year 
1982  fell  from  over  $6,000,000  to  only 
$950.000— and  84-percent  cut.  Like- 
wise, Rochester  suffered  a  78-percent 
reduction— dropping  from  $3,016,000 
in  fiscal  year  1980  to  only  $673,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  With  programs  being 
cut  or  eliminated,  and  the  momentum 
toward  continued  desegregation  sty- 
mied, students,  schools,  and  communi- 
ties have  been  left  high  and  dry. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  H.R.  2207  to 
increase  the  overall  Federal  expendi- 
tures     for      desegregation      efforts. 
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Rather,  the  measure  restores  the 
method  of  funding  emergency  achool 
aid  to  the  «ay  it  was  prior  to  IMl.  Re- 
storing these  desegregatkm  funds  to  a 
separate  program  will  insure  that 
available  Flederal  dollars,  as  they  rep- 
resent our  national  reaponsibility  luui 
resolve,  win  be  targeted  to  school  dis- 
trict where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  need  for  emergency  assistance 
to  help  schools  desegregate  their  dass- 
rooms-that,  in  effect,  the  Job  is  done, 
and  that  Schools  have  been  and  will 
only  continue  using  ESAA  funds  for 
other  educational  priorities.  This  is 
simply  not  so;  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  our  urban  centers— like 
Buffalo  and  Rochester— remain  chal- 
lenged by  the  problem  of  segregation, 
and  more  recently,  resegregatlon  in 
their  communities.  Segregation  is  not 
a  temporary  condition  that  can  be 
eliminated  in  one  fell  swoop.  It  per- 
sists and  continually  places  pressure 
against  and  interferes  with  equal  op- 
portunity   in    education.    While    the 
effort  to  bring  people  of  all  races  to- 
gether has  been  somewhat  successful 
in  our  schools,  the  fact  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  our  neighborhoods  remain 
segregated.  For  this  reason,  school  de- 
segregation programs,  whether  volun- 
tary or  not.  must  not  only  be  imple- 
mented,  but  maintained,   year  after 
year,  in  order  to  continue  to  meet  fed- 
erally mandated  standards.  We  are 
faced  with  a  state  of  emergency,  and 
emergency  action  and  assistance  at 
this  time  is  most  appropriate.  I  would 
add  that  this  bill  has  been  carefuUy 
drafted  to  hold  down  spending,  and 
will  terminate  at  the  end  of  3  years.  At 
that  time;  Congress  wlU  once  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
progress  made  on  our  desegregation 
front. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  for 
the  integrity  of  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach. 'They  have  stated  that  the 
concept  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
most  choices  regarding  the  education 
of  our  children  should  rest  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  officials, 
school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents.  I  would  counter  that.  If 
indeed  the  block  grant  approach  is 
being  undermined,  it  is  only  in  re- 
sponse to  the  cries  of  these  very  school 
admlnistmtors  and  local  officials.  For 
example,  education  officials  in  my  dis- 
trict have  noted  that  the  diversion  of 
ESAA  desegregation  moneys  into  the 
chapter  2  block  grant  permits  school 
districts  without  desegregation  pro- 
grams, and  perhaps  without  a  minori- 
ty population,  to  share  money  previ- 
ously set  aside  for  desegregation  ef- 
forts—this is  clearly  not  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a  nation  through 
Federal  mandates,  have  called  for  the 
desegregation  of  our  schools.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  Is,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  provide  the  neces- 


sary financial  resources  to  carry  out 
this  objective.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  ESAA 
and  to  vote  for  the  final  passage  of 
HJl.  2207.« 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PcRKiHS)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU.  HJl.  2207,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  nile  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS' JOBS  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2355)  to  establish  an 
emergency  program  of  job  training  as- 
sistance for  disabled  veterans  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2355 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repntentatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SscnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Vietnam  Veterans'  Jobs  Train- 
ing Act  of  1983 ". 

FIIfDIMCS  AND  PDHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  severe  and  continuing  unem- 
ployment among  veterans,  and  particularly 
among  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities; 

(2)  because  of  the  condition  of  the  econo- 
my, many  persons,  including  many  veterans, 
who  previously  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed are  currently  imemployed  and  in 
many  cases  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  weeks  or  longer; 

(3)  many  persons,  including  many  veter- 
ans, who  have  lost  Jobs  have  skills  in  fields 
in  which  employment  is  declining  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  retrained  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  new  fields  of  em- 
ployment; 

(4)  there  is  a  special  national  responsibil- 
ity to  veterans  who  served  during  a  period 
of  hostilities  or  who  suffered  service-con- 
nected diseases  or  disabUities; 

(5)  because  of  this  special  national  respon- 
sibility and  current  economic  conditions,  it 
is  appropriate  to  establish  an  emergency 


Jobs  program  designed  specifically  to  ad- 
dress the  existing  severe  unemployment 
problems  of  such  veterans  in  order  to  assist 
such  veterans  in  obtaining  productive  and 
not  make-work  Jobs. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote 
Job  training  and  employment  of  unem- 
ployed Vietnam-era  and  disabled  veterans 
through  programs  under  which  incentives 
are  provided  to  employers  to  hire  and  train 
such  veterans  and  under  which  veterans  re- 
ceive Jobs-skill  training  through  vocational 
training  in  educational  institutions. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress under  this  Act,  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  take  aU  steps 
to  carry  out  the  program  provided  for  in 
this  Act  in  a  vigorous  and  expeditious 
manner  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  Act. 

DEFmniOMS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  veteran"  means  a 
veteran— 

(A)  who  served  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  for  a  period  of  more 
than  180  days,  any  part  of  which  wss  during 
the  Vietnam  era;  or 

(B)  who  is  a  disabled  veteran  in  receipt  of 
(or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement 
pay  would  be  in  receipt  of)  compensation 
under  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
after  August  4, 1M4. 

(2)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(3)  The  terms  "veteran",  "active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service",  "Vietnam  era",  "com- 
pensation", and  "State"  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  101  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

ESTABLISRWEMT  OF  ON-JOB  TRAimMG  PHOGRAM 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  carry  out 
a  program  in  accordance  with  this  Act  to 
assist  eligible  veterans  in  obtaining  onploy- 
ment  through  on-Job  training  in  Jobs  provid- 
ing significant  training  opportunities.  The 
program  shaU  be  carried  out  through  pay- 
ments to  employers  who  employ  eligible  vet- 
erans in  Jobs  that  involve  significant  train- 
ing of  employees  in  order  to  assist  such  em- 
ployers in  partially  defraying  the  cost  of 
that  training. 

EUGIBIUTT  FOR  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  participation 
in  a  Job  training  program  under  this  Act,  an 
eligible  veteran  must  have  been  unemployed 
for  not  less  than  15  of  the  last  20  weeks  at 
the  time  of  applying  for  participation  in  the 
program.  To  be  considered  unemployed  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  veteran  must 
be  without  a  Job  and  want  and  be  available 
for  work.  The  determination  of  whether  a 
veteran  Is  without  a  Job  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  In  defining  Individuals  as  un- 
employed. 

(b)  An  eligible  veteran  who  wants  to  un- 
dertake a  program  of  job  training  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  an  application  for  such 
program  to  the  Administrator.  Any  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  ss  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe.  The  Administrator  may  not  ap- 
prove such  an  application  if  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  the  veteran  Is  already  quali- 
fied for  the  Job  for  which  the  training 
would  be  provided. 

(c)  The  maximum  period  of  training  for 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  on  behalf 
of  a  veteran  under  this  Act  is— 
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(1)  twelve  months  in  the  case  of  a  vetenui 
with  a  service-connected  disability  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more;  and 

(2)  six  months  In  the  case  of  any  other  eli- 
gible veteran,  with  an  additional  six  months 
of  training  assistance  allowable  in  individual 
cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

IMPLOTn  JOB  THAnnHC  raOGRAMS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  training 
program  under  this  Act,  a  Job  training  pro- 
gram of  an  employer  must  provide  training 
approved  under  this  Act  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  dx  months. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
an  eligible  veteran  approved  for  participa- 
tion in  a  program  under  this  Act  may  select 
an  approved  program  of  job  training  with 
any  for-profit  private  employer  which  hires 
the  veteran  into  the  regular  worli  force  of 
the  employer  with  the  expectation  by  the 
employer  of  permanent  employment  of  the 
veteran  after  the  training  ends. 

PATICENTS  TO  EMPLOTKRS 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 
Administrator  shall  make  payments  under 
this  section  to  an  employer  of  a  veteran  par- 
ticipating in  an  approved  Job  training  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  Such  payments  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  defraying.  In  part,  the 
costs  of  the  veteran's  training  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  employer  employing  a  disabled 
veteran,  of  defraying  the  costs  of  making 
structural  changes  to  the  employer's  work- 
place to  remove  architectural  barriers.  The 
amount  paid  to  an  employer  on  behalf  of  a 
veteran  for  any  period  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  veteran  by  the  employer  for  that  period, 
determined  without  regard  to  any  Increase 
in  rate  of  wages  above  the  starting  rate  paid 
the  veteran  by  the  employer. 

(b)  Payments  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of 
each  three-month  period  (or  fraction  there- 
of) that  a  veteran  participates  in  a  Job  train- 
ing program.  Payment  may  not  be  made  to 
an  employer  under  this  Act  on  behalf  of  a 
veteran  until  the  Administrator  has  re- 
ceived— 

(1)  from  the  veteran,  a  certification  as  to 
the  veteran's  actual  employment  and  train- 
ing with  the  employer  during  that  [>eriod; 
and 

(2)  from  the  employer,  a  certification  that 
the  veteran  was  employed  and  progressing 
satisfactorily  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
training  during  that  period. 

(cXl)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
overpayment  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
has  been  made  to  an  employer  on  behalf  of 
a  veteran  as  a  result  of  the  willful  or  negli- 
gent false  certification  by  the  employer,  the 
amount  of  the  overpayment  shall  be  a  liabil- 
ity of  the  employer  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
overpayment  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
has  been  made  to  an  employer  on  behalf  of 
a  veteran  as  a  result  of  the  willful  or  negli- 
gent false  certification  by  the  veteran,  the 
amount  of  the  overpayment  shall  be  a  liabil- 
ity of  the  veteran  to  the  United  States. 

(3)  An  overpayment  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
debt  due  the  United  SUtes. 

APFROVAL  OP  nfPLOTEX  JOB  TRAimNC 
PKOGBAMS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  An  eligible  employer  may  be 
paid  assistance  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran employed  by  such  employer  and  par- 
ticipating in  a  Job  training  program  of  that 
employer  only  If  the  program  is  approved  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  by  regulation  prescribe  and 


if  the  program  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(b)  An  employer  offering  a  program  of 
training  that  the  employer  wants  to  have 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  (or  other  entity 
designated  by  the  Administrator)  a  written 
application  for  such  approval.  Any  such  ap- 
plication shall,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
such  information  as  is  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, contain  a  certification  that— 

( 1 )  the  wages  and  benefits  to  be  paid  to  a 
veteran  participating  in  the  employer's  pro- 
gram of  training  are  not  less  than  the  wages 
and  benefits  normally  paid  employees  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  program  of  training; 

(2)  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  paid  to 
the  employer  on  behalf  of  the  veteran  for 
any  period  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  veter- 
an by  the  employer  for  that  period,  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  increase  in 
rate  of  wages  above  the  starting  rate  paid 
the  veteran  by  the  employer;  and 

(3)  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  a 
position  of  the  type  of  position  for  which 
the  veteran  is  to  be  trained  will  be  available 
to  the  veteran  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period. 

(c)  Before  approving  a  program  of  train- 
ing, the  Administrator  must  find  (upon  in- 
vestigation) that  the  following  criteria  are 
or  will  be  met  with  respect  to  that  program: 

(1)  The  Job  which  is  the  objective  of  the 
training  is  one  in  which  progression  and  ap- 
pointment to  the  next  higher  classification 
are  based  upon  skills  learned  through  orga- 
nized and  supervised  training  on  the  job  and 
not  on  such  factors  as  length  of  service  and 
normal  turnover. 

(2)  The  training  content  of  the  program  is 
adequate  to  qualify  a  veteran  participating 
in  the  program  for  a  job  in  the  field  for 
which  training  is  to  be  provided. 

(3)  The  field  or  Job  for  which  training  is 
to  be  provided  customarily  requires  full- 
time  training  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months. 

(4)  The  length  of  the  training  period 
under  the  proposed  program  is  not  longer 
than  that  customarily  required  by  employ- 
ers in  the  community  to  provide  a  person 
with  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  in 
order  to  become  competent  in  the  field  or 
Job  for  which  training  is  to  be  provided. 

(5)  There  is  in  the  training  establishment 
or  place  of  employment  adequate  space, 
equipment,  instructional  material,  and  in- 
structor personnel  to  provide  satisfactory 
training. 

(6)  Adequate  records  will  be  kept  by  the 
employer  to  show  the  progress  made  by 
each  veteran  participating  in  the  program. 

(7)  No  currently  employed  worker  will  be 
displaced  (including  a  partial  displacement 
such  as  a  reduction  in  nonovertime  work 
hours,  wages,  or  benefits),  and  no  laid-off 
worker  will  be  prevented  from  recall,  due  to 
the  establishment  of  the  training  program 
and  the  hiring  of  veterans  for  the  program. 

(8)  The  program  of  training  will  not  be 
given  to  veterans  who  are  already  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  job  for 
which  training  Is  to  be  provided. 

(9)  There  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  a 
position  for  which  a  veteran  is  to  be  trained 
will  be  available  to  the  veteran  at  the  end  of 
the  training  period. 

(10)  The  training  program  of  the  veteran 
will  be  stated  in  a  written  agreement  signed 
by  the  employer  and  the  veteran,  and  a 
copy  of  the  signed  training  agreement  will 
be  provided  to  the  veteran  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. 


(II)  The  program  meets  such  other  crite- 
ria as  may  be  established  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

(d)  A  program  of  Job  training  under  this 
Act  may  be  an  apprenticeship  program. 

MOMQUALirrUlO  TYPES  OP  PXOGIAIIS 

See.  9.  The  Administrator  may  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  a  veteran  in  a  pro- 
gram of  training- 

(1)  for  employment  which  consists  of  sea- 
sonal, intermittent,  or  temporary  Jobs, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  approve 
enrollment  in  a  program  for  employment  on 
a  seasonal  basis  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  eiut>llment  to  be  appropriate: 

(2)  for  employment  in  an  industry  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of  experienced 
workers  are  unemployed; 

(3)  for  employment  under  which  commis- 
sions are  the  primary  source  of  Income; 

(4)  for  employment  which  involves  politi- 
cal or  religious  activities;  or 

(5)  If  the  training  program  will  not  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  State. 

DISCOMTIinJAIICE  OP  PAYMKNTS  POR 
UnSATISPACTORY  CONDUCT  OR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  not 
make  a  payment  on  behalf  of  a  veteran 
under  this  Act  if  the  Administrator  finds 
that,  according  to  standards  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe  or  the  regularly 
prescribed  standajxls  of  the  employer,  the 
conduct  or  progress  of  the  veteran  is  unsat- 
isfactory due  to  circumstances  within  the 
control  of  the  employer.  Unless  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  there  are  mitigating  circum- 
stances, progress  may  not  be  considered  un- 
satisfactory if  the  veteran  is  progressing  at 
a  rate  that  will  permit  the  veteran  to  com- 
plete the  training  program  within  the  train- 
ing period. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  renew  the  pay- 
ment of  assistance  suspended  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  only  if  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  cause  of  the  failure  to  complete  training 
has  been  removed. 

DISAPPROVAL  OP  EMPLOYER  JOB-TRAININC 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  11.  If  the  Administrator  finds  at  any 
time  that  a  program  of  training  previously 
approved  by  the  Administration  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  thereafter  fails  to  meet 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  immediately  disapprove 
ftuther  participation  by  eligible  veterans 
under  that  program.  An  eligible  employer 
which  has  its  program  disapproved  under 
this  section  shall  be  notified  of  such  disap- 
proval by  a  certified  or  registered  letter,  and 
a  return  receipt  shall  be  secured. 

INSPECTION  OP  RECORDS 

Sec.  12.  The  records  and  accounts  of  em- 
ployers pertaining  to  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived job  training  assistance  under  this 
Act,  as  well  as  other  records  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  available  at  a  reasonable 
time  for  examination  by  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government. 

JOBS-SKILLS  TRAINING  THROUGH  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Sec.  13.  (a)  A  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  a 
program  of  job  training  under  section  5  of 
this  Act  may.  in  lieu  of  pursuing  a  program 
of  training  with  an  employer,  pursue 
through  an  educational  institution  a  full- 
time  program  of  training  with  a  vocational 
objective  or  full-time  associate  degree  pro- 
gram with  a  vocational  objective  which  has 
been  approved  under  chapter  34  or  36  of 


title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  through  pur- 
suit of  an  a«ociate  degree  prognun  with  a 
vocational  objective.  Any  such  training  pro- 
gram must  be  of  at  least  alz  months  dura- 
tion and  must  be  in  an  employment  field  for 
which  the  Administrator  finds  (1)  that 
there  is  a  reasoitable  probability  that  upon 
completion  of  training  over  50  percent  of 
the  persons  trained  will  be  able  to  find  Jobs 
in  the  skill  In  which  trained,  and  (2)  that 
there  is  a  substantial  probabiUty  of  long- 
term  employment. 

(b)  The  period  of  such  training  may  not 
exceed  that  prescribed  in  section  5(c)  of  this 
Act.  Payment  for  such  training  shall  be 
made  monthly  to  the  veteran  to  reimburse 
the  veteran  for  the  cost  of  the  tuition,  fees, 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment  which  the 
educational  institution  requires  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  In  the 
same  program  to  pay  and  may  not  exceed 
$500  a  month. 

(c)  An  educational  assistance  payment 
may  not  be  made  to  an  eligible  veteran  en- 
roUed  in  a  program  of  training  under  this 
section  until  the  Administrator  has  re- 
ceived- 

(1)  from  the  veteran  a  certification  as  to 
the  veteran's  actual  attendance  during  the 
month  for  which  payment  is  to  be  made: 
and 

(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a 
monthly  certification  or  an  endorsement  on 
the  veteran^s  certificate  that  the  veteran 
was  enrolled  in,  was  actually  attending,  and 
was  satisfa«torfly  progresdng  in  tlie  ap- 
proved training  program. 

(d)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
overpayment  has  been  made  to  a  veteran  re- 
ceiving benefits  imder  this  program,  baaed 
upon  an  erroneous  certification  made  under 
subsection  (c),  the  veteran  and  the  educa- 
tional institution  shall  be  liable  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Admkiistration  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  under  subsections  <a)  and  (b)  of 
section  178S  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  the  overpayment  may  be  recovered  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
United  SUtCs. 

<e)  Benefits  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section— 

(1)  for  pvksuit  of  a  program  of  flight  or 
correspondence  training; 

(2)  for  training  barred  under  clause  (3). 
(4),  or  (5)  of  section  9;  or 

(3)  when  the  Administrator  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe,  that  the  veteran  is 
not  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the  vet- 
eran's program,  unless  the  Administrator 
finds  there  are  mitigating  circumstances. 

(f )  No  more  than  $25,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year. 

COORDINATION  WITH  01  BILL 

Sec.  14.  A  veteran  may  not  receive  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  and  under  chapter  31,  32. 
34,  or  35  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
chapter  107  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  the  same  period. 

INTORMATION  AND  OU1SEACH 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Administrator  (in  consul- 
Ution  and  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor)  shall  provide  for  an  outreach  and 
public  infoitnation  program— 

(1)  to  infbrm  eligible  veterans  about  the 
employment.  Job  training,  and  vocational 
training  opportunities  under  this  Act,  under 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  under 
other  provisions  of  law;  and 

(2)  to  Inform  employers  (including  Federal 
contractors  and  subcontractors.  Federal 
agencies,  labor  unions,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions) Of  their  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities with  respect  to  such  veterans. 


(bXl)  The  Administrator  (after  consulU- 
Uon  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  shaU  es- 
tablish procedures  to  inform  employers  of 
the  advantages  of  developing  job  training 
opportunities  for  veterans  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  also  assign 
personnel  in  regional  offices  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  as  necessary  to  facili- 
Ute  the  development,  approval,  and  moni- 
toring of  programs  under  this  Act. 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  take 
steps  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  eli- 
gible veterans  in  training  programs  under 
this  Act  and  under  title  HI  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  (PubUc  Law  97-300).  In 
carrying  out  this  responsibUity,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consult  with  and  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
special  efforts  to  inform  eligible  veterans  of 
the  Job  training  and  vocational  training  op- 
portunities available  under  this  Act  and  to 
coordinate  such  opportunities  with  those 
job  training  and  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities authorized  under  chapters  41  and 
42  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  other 
simflar  Job  training  and  vocational  training 
opportunities  offered  by  other  public  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
through  disabled  veterans  outreach  pro- 
gram specialisU  employed  under  section 
20MA  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
through  other  resources  available  to  the 
Secretary,  shall  carry  out  an  intensive  out- 
reach program  to  inform  employers  of  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  available  to 
them  through  participation  in  on-Job  train- 
ing programs  for  veterans  under  this  Act. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
offices.  When  Job-training  opportunities  for 
veterans  are  developed  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forU  of  disabled  veterans  outreach  program 
specialisU,  or  when  the  Secretary  otherwise 
becomes  aware  of  such  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  such  oiwortunities  to  the 
appropriate  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional office  in  order  to  broaden  the 
number  of  eligible  veterans  who  may 
become  aware  of  and  apply  for  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

COUNSELING 

Sac.  16.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall,  upon  request,  provide 
employment  counseling  services  to  any  eligi- 
ble veteran  in  order  to  assist  such  veteran  in 
selecting  a  suiUble  program  of  job  training 
or  vocational  training  under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  17.  There  is  authorized  to  be  M>pro- 
prlated  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
carry  out  this  Act  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $150,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

TERMINATION  OP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  18.  A  veteran  may  not  apply  for  a 
program  of  Job  training  or  vocational  train- 
ing under  this  Act  after  the  end  of  the  15- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Assistance  may  not  be  paid 
to  an  employer  under  this  Act  for  any 
period  after  the  end  of  the  27-month  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

EPPECnVE  DATE 

Sbc.  19.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1, 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion.     . 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiit  (Mr.  SOLOMOH)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEIATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  ttiat  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  the  bill,  H.R.  2355. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  all 
Memtiers  approve  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today.  HJl,  2355.  the 
Emergency  Vietnam  Veterans'  Jobs 
Training  Act  of  1983. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  recession, 
unemplojmaent  rates  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  which  have  been  chronically 
high  over  the  last  decade,  have  soared. 
The  statistics  show  that  these  veter- 
ans have  been  unemployed  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  their  nonveteran 
peers.  In  March  of  this  year,  more 
than  835,000  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  were  looldng  for  work.  Of  these, 
over  200.000  had  been  unemployed  for 
15  weeks  or  longer.  Although  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Vietnam  veterans 
in  all  age  groups  was  higher  than  that 
for  nonveterans,  the  hardest  hit  were 
those  veterans  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  29.  A  staggering  19.8  percent  of 
these  veterans  were  unemployed— 43 
percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  those 
in  the  same  age  group  who  did  not 
serve  in  the  military.  In  addition, 
many  Vietnam  veterans  are  still 
behind  their  nonveteran  peers  in  job 
experience  and  proficiency.  As  a 
result,  they  have  been  the  last  hired 
and  first  fired  during  this  recession. 
Some  are  still  experiencing  readjust- 
ment problems  that  have  been  exacer- 
bated by  imderemployment  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Public  Law  97-306  incorporated  into 
law  the  declaration  of  the  Congress 
that  veterans'  employment  problems 
are  a  national  responsibility  which 
must  be  met.  The  enactment  of  the 
bill  under  consideration,  H.R.  2355, 
the  Emergency  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training  and  Employment, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing, 
held  two  hearings  on  job  training  leg- 
islation for  veterans.  Testimony  was 
received  from  both  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator, Harry  N.  Walters,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
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ans  Employment,  WiUiam  C.  Plowden. 
and  representatives  of  national  veter- 
ans organisations.  All  were  in  agree- 
ment that  a  Job  retraining  program  is 
needed. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Ocbald  Solo- 
MOH ).  for  his  leadership  and  support  in 
developing  this  legislation,  and  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Sohhy  Montcom- 
ntT).  for  his  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion on  this  legislation.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammsrschmist), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee,  who  has  been  most  helpful 
in  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in  its 
reporting  of  this  legislation  to  the 
House. 

HJl.  2355  establishes  an  emergency 
program  of  job  training  assistance  for 
disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  15  of 
the  last  20  weeks  and  who  have  a  dis- 
charge other  than  dishonorable.  An 
estimated  100,000  veterans  would  ben- 
efit under  the  biU. 

HJL  2355  provides  two  types  of  Job 
training,  on  Job  training  and  vocation- 
al training  through  an  educational  in- 
stitution. For  a  veteran  qualifying  for 
on  Job  training,  payments  will  be  made 
to  employers  to  partially  defray  the 
cost  of  training.  This  payment,  which 
is  limited  to  SO  percent  of  the  starting 
wages,  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  30- 
percent-or-more  disabled  veteran  for 
up  to  12  months  and  for  6  months  on 
behalf  of  a  nondisabled  veteran. 

A  veteran  pursuing  vocational  train- 
ing at  an  educational  institution  must 
participate  in  a  full-time  program  of 
training  with  a  vocational  objective  or 
pursue  an  associate  degree  program 
with  a  vocational  objective.  A  voca- 
tional training  program  must  last  at 
least  6  months  and  be  in  a  field  in 
which  there  is  a  substantial  probabili- 
ty of  long-term  employment.  The  vet- 
eran may  be  reimbursed  up  to  $500  a 
month  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
Disabled  veterans  may  be  reimbursed 
for  12  months  and  nondisabled  veter- 
ans for  6  months. 

HJl.  2355  is  designed  to  be  quicldy 
implemented  and  easily  administered. 
As  approved  by  the  committee,  the 
program  established  by  the  reported 
biU  will  require  the  Joint  efforts  and 
fuU  cooperation  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  each  contributing  its  particular 
experience  and  expertise  of  providing 
assistance  to  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
Amvets.   the   Paralysed   Veterans  of 


America,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  It  also  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  from  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  and  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee  did  not  pro- 
vide specific  fimding  recommended  by 
our  committee  for  this  program.  Al- 
though the  administration  opposes 
the  bill,  the  first  budget  resolution, 
1984.  passed  by  the  Senate,  does  in- 
clude an  authorization  of  $150  million 
to  establish  an  emergency  Jobs  train- 
ing program  for  wartime  veterans.  The 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
has  reported  S.  1033,  the  Veterans 
E^mergency  Jobs  Training  Act,  legisla- 
tion similar  in  intent  and  purpose  to 
H.R.  2355.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
House  conferees  on  the  first  budget 
resolution  to  accept  the  Senate-ap- 
proved budget  provision,  which  in- 
cludes an  additional  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  a  veteran  employ- 
ment and  retraining  initiative,  as  con- 
tempUted  by  HJl.  2355.  H.R.  2355  is 
an  authorization  and  not  an  entRle- 
ment  program.  This  is  emergency  leg- 
islation to  meet  an  unexpected  crisis 
in  the  veteran  community.  I  am 
hoping  and  assuming  the  bill  will  be 
promptly  approved  and  enacted  into 
law  and  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  provide  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  full  funding  for  the  badly 
needed  Jobs  training  program  for  vet- 
erans provided  in  H.R.  2355. 

We  as  a  nation  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  veterans  who  served  their 
country  in  Vietnam  or  were  disabled 
while  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  legislation  is  a  modest  but  firm 
step  in  that  direction  and  deserves  to 
be  enacted  into  law.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  training  programs  established 
in  H.R.  2355  are  reasonable  and  will  be 
effective.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  helping 
long-term  unemployed  veterans  during 
an  extremely  difficult  time.  It  is  a 
meritorious  bill  and  it  is  necessary.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Finally.  I  am  making  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  so  that  Members  and  the 
public  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
planation of  each  of  the  provisions  of 
the  biU: 
SicnoN-BY-SEcnoH     Analysis     op     H.R. 

2355— Tm  Emxiickncy  Vietham  Vrisams' 

Jobs  Trainiiig  Act  op  1983 

SECTION  1 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983." 

SECTION  s 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sets  forth 
the  findings  of  the  Congress.  These  include 
findings  that:  (1)  there  is  severe  and  con- 
tinuing unemployment  among  veterans,  par- 
ticularly Vietnam  era  and  disabled  veterans; 
(2)  many  veterans  who  have  previously  been 
successfully  employed  are  currently  unem- 
ployed, and,  in  many  cases,  have  been  unem- 


ployed for  a  period  of  IS  weeks  or  longer,  <S) 
many  of  these  indivlduala  need  retraininc  in 
new  fields  of  employm«it;  (4)  there  is  a  na- 
tional reaponaibillty  to  vetenma  who  have 
served  during  a  period  of  hosUlitiea  or  who 
have  suffered  aervice-connected  diiabUities: 
and  (S)  it  ia  appropriate,  for  these  reasons, 
to  establish  an  emergency  Jobs  program  de- 
signed to  address  these  problems  and  to 
assist  veterans  in  obtaining  productive,  but 
not  make-work  Jobs. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram as  providing  incentives  to  employers 
to  Iiire  veterans  for  poaitlons  involvtaig  sig- 
nificant training  or  retraining  with  the  costs 
of  such  training  partially  defrayed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Subsection  (c>  calls  on  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  take  all  steps  needed  to  carry  out 
this  new  program  in  a  vigorous  and  expedi- 
tious manner. 

BEcnoiis 

This  section  defines  various  terms  includ- 
ing "eligible  veteran",  "Administrator", 
"veteran",  "active  military,  naval  or  air  serv- 
ice". "Vietnam  era",  "compensation",  and 
"SUte". 

SECTION  4 

This  section  directs  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  assist  eligible  veter- 
ans in  obtahiing  employment  ttirough  on- 
Job  training  in  Jobs  providing  significant 
training  opportunities  to  be  carried  out 
through  payments  to  employers  who 
employ  eligible  veterans. 

SECTION  5 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  to  be  consid- 
ered for  participation,  an  eligible  veteran 
must  have  been  unemployed  for  not  less 
than  IS  of  the  last  20  weeks  prior  to  the 
time  of  applying  for  participation.  To  be 
considered  unemployed,  a  veteran  must  l>e 
without  a  job  and  want  and  be  available  for 
worlL.  A  determination  whether  a  veteran  is 
without  a  job  is  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtistics. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  an  eligible  veteran, 
who  desires  to  participate  in  the  program, 
to  submit  an  application  to  the  Administra- 
tor. The  application  is  to  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe.  The  Administrator 
would  be  barred  from  approving  an  applica- 
tion if  the  veteran  is  already  qualified  for 
the  job  for  which  the  training  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  the  maximum  period 
of  training  at  12  months  for  a  veteran  dis- 
abled at  30  percent  or  more  and  at  6  months 
for  any  other  eligible  veteran  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  in  individual  cases 
that  an  additional  6  months  of  training  is 
needed. 

SECTION  s 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  training  program,  an  employer's 
program  must  provide  training  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  6  months. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  ttiat  an  eligible 
veteran,  approved  for  participation,  may 
select  an  approved  job  training  program 
with  any  for-profit  private  employer  who 
will  tUre  the  veteran  into  the  regular  worlc 
force  with  the  expectation  by  the  employer 
of  permanent  employment  of  the  veteran 
after  the  training  ends. 

SECTION  T 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  payments  to  an  employer 


utilizing  a  veteran  in  an  approved  Job  train- 
ing program.  The  payments  are  for  defray- 
ing, in  part,  the  cosU  of  the  veteran's  train- 
ing and.  where  a  disabled  veteran  is  em- 
ployed, of  defraying  cosU  of  making  struc- 
tural changes  to  the  work  site.  Payments  to 
an  employer  may  not  exceed  SO  percent  of 
the  wages  paid  for  the  period,  determined 
without  regard  to  any  increase  above  the 
starting  wage  paid  the  veteran. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  paymenU  are 
to  l>e  made  at  the  end  of  each  3-montb 
period  that  a  veteran  participates  in  a  pro- 
gram. PaymenU.  however,  may  not  be  made 
to  an  employer  untU  (1)  the  veteran  pro- 
vides a  certification  to  the  Administrator 
showing  the  veteran's  actual  employment 
and  training;  and  (2)  the  employer  provides 
a  certification  to  the  Administrator  showing 
that  the  veteran  was  employed  and  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  during  the  training 
period. 

SECTIONS 

Sut)Bection  (a)  provides  that  an  eligible 
employer  may  be  paid  assistance  only  if  the 
program  offered  is  approved  according  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
and  provided  the  program  meets  other  spe- 
cific requirements. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  employer 
offering  a  program  of  training  must  submit 
a  written  appUcation  to  the  Administrator 
which,  in  addition  to  Information  required 
by  the  Administrator,  contains  the  follow- 
ing certifications:  (1)  the  wages  and  benefits 
paid  the  veteran  are  not  leas  than  the  wages 
and  benefits  normally  paid  other  employees 
participating  in  such  a  program;  (2)  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  be  paid  does  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  wages  to  be  paid 
the  veteran  without  regard  to  any  increase 
above  the  starting  rate;  and  (3)  there  is  a 
reasonable  ceruinty  a  position  of  the  type 
for  which  the  veteran  is  to  be  trained  will  l>e 
available  at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  liefore  ap- 
proving a  trying  program,  the  Administra- 
tor must  find  that:  (1)  the  Job  whidi  Is  the 
objective  of  the  training  is  one  In  which  pro- 
gression and  appointment  to  the  next 
higher  classification  is  based  on  skills 
learned  through  organized  and  supervised 
training  on  the  job  and  not  such  factors  as 
length  of  service  and  normal  turnover;  (2) 
the  training  content  of  the  program  Is  ade- 
quate to  qualify  the  veteran  for  a  Job  in  the 
field  for  which  training  is  provided;  (3)  the 
field  or  job  for  which  training  Is  provided 
customarily  requires  full-time  training  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  6  months;  (4)  the 
length  of  the  training  period  is  not  longer 
than  customarily  required;  (5)  there  Is  ade- 
quate space,  equipment,  instructional  mate- 
rial, and  instructor  personnel  at  the  site  to 
provide  satisfactory  training:  (6)  adequate 
records  wUl  be  kept  by  the  employer.  (7)  no 
currently  employed  worker  will  be  displaced 
and  no  laidoff  worker  will  be  prevented 
from  being  recalled  because  of  the  new  pro- 
gram; (8)  the  program  will  not  be  given  to 
veterans  already  qualified  by  training  for 
the  job  for  which  the  training  is  to  be  pro- 
vided; (9)  there  is  a  reasonatde  certainty  a 
position  for  which  the  veteran  Is  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the 
training  period;  ( 10)  the  training  program  of 
the  veteran  will  be  set  forth  in  a  written 
agreement  signed  by  the  employer  and  the 
veteran,  which  will  be  provided  to  the  veter- 
an and  to  the  Administrator;  and  (11)  the 
program  maete  other  criteria  established  by 
the  Administrator. 


Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  program  of 
Job  training  may  be  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

SECTION  • 

This  section  bars  approval  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  traininr-  (D  seasonal,  intermit- 
tent, or  temporary  jobs  (although  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  ^prove  enrollment  In  a 
seasonal  Job  where  appropriate);  (2)  employ- 
ment in  an  industry  where  a  substantial 
number  of  experienced  workers  are  unem- 
ployed; (3)  jobs  where  commissions  are  the 
primary  source  of  income;  (4)  employment 
wliich  involves  political  or  religious  activi- 
ties: or  (S)  training  outside  a  State. 

SECTION  10 

Subaectiim  (a)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  not  make  a  payment  on  l>ehalf 
of  a  veteran  where  the  Administrator  finds 
that,  according  to  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  or  the  regularly  pre- 
scribed standards  of  the  employer,  the  vet- 
eran has  not  made  satisfactory  progress  iii 
his  or  her  training  program.  Unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  there  are  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, progress  will  not  be  considered 
satisfactory  unless  the  veteran  is  progress- 
ing at  a  rate  which  will  permit  the  veteran 
to  complete  the  program  within  the  training 
period. 

SutMection  (b)  would  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator to  resume  payments  only  If  the  cause 
of  the  f  aOure  to  complete  training  has  been 
removed. 

SECTION  11 

This  section  provides  that  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  training  program 
previous  approved  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  set  forth,  the  program  shall 
be  immediately  disapproved  and  the  em- 
ployer siiall  be  notified  by  a  certified  or  reg- 
istered letter,  return  receipt  requested. 

SECTION  13 

This  section  provides  that  the  records  and 
accounts  of  employers  shall  be  available  for 
examination  by  the  Federal  Government. 

SECTION  13 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  second  pro- 
gram of  training  available  for  veterans.  In 
lieu  of  a  job  training  program  with  an  em- 
ployer, a  veteran  may  elect  to  pursue  a  full- 
time  program  of  training  with  a  vocational 
objective  or  full  time  associate  degree  pro- 
grams with  a  vocational  objective  through 
an  educational  institution  which  has  been 
approved  for  GI  Bill  training.  EducaUonal 
training  must  be  of  at  least  6  months  dura- 
tion, and  must  be  In  an  employment  field 
the  Administrator  finds  (1)  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  persons  trained  will  find  employment, 
and  (2)  there  Is  a  substantial  probability  of 
long-term  employment. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  period  of 
training  may  not  exceed  that  set  forth  in 
the  job  training  segment  of  the  Act.  Pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  monthly  to  the  veteran 
to  reimburse  the  veteran  for  the  cost  of  the 
tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
the  school  requires  similarly  clreumstanced 
nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same  program 
to  pay,  and  payments  may  not  exceed  $500 
per  monttL 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  payments 
may  not  be  made  to  the  veteran  until  the 
Administrator  has  received  certifications  (1) 
from  the  veteran  as  to  his  or  her  actual  at- 
tendance during  the  month,  and  (2)  from 
the  school  as  to  the  veterans'  enrollment  in. 
actual  attendance  at.  and  satisfactory 
progress  In  the  approved  training  program. 
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Subsection  (d)  provides  that  any~oveii>ay- 
ment  made  to  the  veteran  under  this  train- 
ing segment,  based  on  an  erroneous  certifi- 
cation. sliaU  be  assessed  against  the  veteran 
and  the  school,  and  shall  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (e)  bars  payments  under  tills 
section  for  (I)  flight  training;  (2)  corre- 
spondence training;  (3)  commission-type 
training;  (4)  political  or  religious  training; 
(5)  training  outside  a  SUte;  or  (6)  training 
where  the  veteran  is  not  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  unless  there  are  mitigating 
clreumstances. 

Subsection  (f)  llmlU  funding  under  this 
segment  of  the  program  to  $25  million  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

SECTION  14 

This  section  bars  concurrent  beneflU 
under  the  new  job  training  program  and 
training  under  (1)  the  vocational  retiabiliU- 
Uon  program  (chapter  31);  (2)  the  contribu- 
tory education  program  for  post-Vietnam 
era  veterans  (chapter  32);  (3)  the  GI  Bill 
(chapter  34);  (4)  survivors  and  dependenU 
educational  assistance  (chapter  35);  and  (5) 
the  education  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  esUblished  under  chapter  107  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SECTION  IS 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Administrator, 
in  consulUtion  and  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  provide  an  outreach 
and  public  information  program  to  inform 
eligible  veterans  and  employers  of  the  op- 
portunities under  the  new  program. 

Subsection  (bKl)  requires  the  Administra- 
tor, after  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  esUbllsh  procedures  for  informing 
employers  of  the  advantages  of  esUblishing 
new  programs  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans Outreach  I»rogram  (DVOP)  speciallste 
In  Informing  employers  of  these  opportuni- 
ties. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  assign  personnel  in  VA  regional  of- 
fices to  aid  In  the  development,  apitrov^, 
and  monitoring  of  these  programs. 

Sul>section  (cKl)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  take  steps  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  eligible  veterans  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  to  consult 
with  and  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  this  effort. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  directe  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  special  efforts  to  advise  eligi- 
ble veterans  of  the  training  opportunities 
under  the  new  Act.  job  opportunities  au- 
thorized under  chapters  41  and  42  of  title 
38,  and  similar  job  Ijenef its  offered  by  other 
public  agencies  and  organizations. 

SECTION  ic 

This  section  direcU  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  request,  to 
provide  employment  counseling  services  to 
eligible  veterans  to  aid  them  in  selecting  a 
sulUble  program  of  job  training. 

SECTION  IT 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $25  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  $150 
million  in  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985  to 
carry  out  the  new  programs. 

SECTION  18 

This  section  provides  that  a  veteran  may 
not  apply  for  a  job  training  program  after 
the  end  of  the  15-month  period  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  and  bars  as- 
sistance from  t>elng  paid  beyond  the  end  of 
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the  27th  month  period  becinnlnc  on  the  ef- 
fecUve  date. 

SBCnON  1* 

This  aeetion  provides  that  the  new  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  July  1.  1983. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJL  23S5.  the  Emergency 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Jobs  Training  Act 
of  1983.  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Somnr  Moirr- 
coMntT,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Johm  Pattl  Hammbbschmidt. 
for  bringing  this  major  legislative  ini- 
tiative to  the  floor  today.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsorlng  the 
biU. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Leath.  has  al- 
ready explained,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish an  emergency  program  of  job 
training  assistance  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magnitude  of  the 
employment  problems  facing  these 
young  veterans  is  apparent  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  statistics.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  over  890.000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  were  looking  for  work,  a 
23-peroent  increase  over  February 
1982.  The  rate  of  unemployment  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  25  to  29  years 
old  was  a  staggering  21  percent,  which 
is  47  percent  higher  than  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  nonveteran  males  In 
the  same  age  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  bill 
could  benefit  at  least  100.000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  veterans  has  been  the  high- 
est since  World  War  II  and  is  higher 
than  that  of  nearly  every  other  meas- 
ured category  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals. Studies  conducted  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  show  that  the  more 
severely  disabled  veterans  have  a 
higher  unemployment  rate,  tend  to 
spend  longer  looking  for  work,  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  jobless  and  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  find  a  job. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  15  of  the  last  20  weeks 
wotild  be  eligible  for  the  program. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  partially  defray 
the  cost  of  6  months  of  job  training  by 
paying  the  employer  up  to  half  the 
veteran's  starting  salary.  Veterans 
rated  30  percent  or  more  disabled 
would  receive  12-months  assistance. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  veterans  en- 
rolled in  a  full-time  vocational  educa- 
tion program  would  be  reimbursed  up 
to  $500  a  month  to  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment.  The  training  program 
must  last  at  least  6  months  and  be  in  a 
field  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  of  long-term  employment. 


Again,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  ''delighted  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2355.  the  E]mergency  Jobs  Train- 
ing legislation  for  Vietnam  and  dis- 
abled v(;terans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  also  to  re- 
iterate the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath), 
because  without  his  leadership,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  this  bill  on  the 
floor  today.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee and  we  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  it:  also  our  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Arltan- 
sas  (Mr.  HAmanscHMiDT),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

SONNT    MOHTGOMSRY),    bOth    Of   Whom 

could  not  be  here  this  morning. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, nearly  900,000  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans were  unable  to  find  work.  This 
figure  represents  a  23-percent  Increase 
over  the  previous  year.  However,  lest 
this  bill  be  categorized  as  just  another 
"recession  relief  measure,"  the  truly 
revealing  statistic  is  that  comparing 
unemployment  among  our  Vietnam 
veterans  with  their  age  group  peers. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  now  stands  at  more  than 
20  percent— a  rate  47  percent  higher 
than  the  figure  for  nonveterans  of  the 
same  age  group.  An  even  more  alarm- 
ing statistic  reveals  that  unemploy- 
ment among  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as  50  percent. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
unemployment  figures  for  those  men 
and  women  who  served  their  country 
during  the  Vietnam  war  has  consist- 
ently been  markedly  higher  than  that 
for  other  members  of  their  age  group 
who  were  not  forced  to  forgo  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities 
to  serve  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  veterans 
have  simply  never  caught  up  with 
their  nonveteran  peers. 

H.R.  2355  is  designed  to  at  least  par- 
tially correct  this  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. This  bill  is  a  carefully  drafted, 
first  step  approach  to  providing  mean- 
ingful and  useful  on  the  job  training.  I 
stress  the  term  "on  the  job  training" 
in  order  to  dispel  any  fears  that  may 
exist  that  this  is  just  another  make 
work,  useless  public  jobs  program  of 
the  CETA  variety.  No  new  layers  of 
bureaucracy  will  be  created  under 
H.R.  2355.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion already  administers  on-the-job 
training  programs,  and  has  indicated 


that  It  is  fully  prepared  to  implement 
this  expansion  of  existing  programs 
within  weeks  of  final  enactment. 

Equally  Important  is  the  biU's  spe- 
cial provisions  for  disabled  veterans 
who  may  require  structural  accommo- 
dations in  the  workplace.  H.R.  2355 
allows  larger  payments  to  those  em- 
ployers who  make  physical  adjust- 
ments to  accommodate  disabled  veter- 
an job  trainees,  a  provision  I  believe 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
bringing  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Vietnam-era  disabled  veterans  down 
from  its  present  intolerable  rate  of  50 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  ready  to  be 
implemented.  The  administrative  costs 
are  estimated  to  consume  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  program's  budget.  HJl. 
2355  authorizes  a  modest  2y«-year  Job 
training  program  with  a  total  price  tag 
of  $325  million.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  amount  to 
contribute  to  meaningful  and  substan- 
tive progren  toward  brlnclng  our  Viet- 
nam veterans'  employment  situation 
closer  into  line  with  that  of  their  non- 
veteran  counterparts. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  long 
overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLUS),  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HTTJJS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Training  and  Employment,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath)  for 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House.  I 
also  commend  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon),  for  his  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  this  is  a 
modest  bill  that  will  materially  assist 
about  100.000  Vietnam  and  disabled 
veterans  to  reenter  the  job  market. 
The  bill  is  carefully  drawn,  has  a 
number  of  good  controls  on  it.  and 
contains  a  sunset  provision.  It  is  not  a 
make-work  tsrpe  of  proposal.  Its  aim  is 
to  assist  employers  in  training  veter- 
ans and  then  to  employ  those  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2355.  and  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Kfr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  jobs  measure  now  t>efore  us. 
This  legislation,  H.R.  2355,  would  au- 
thorize new.  on-the-job  training  oppor- 
tunities for  Vietnam  veterans  by 
paying  to  employers  half  of  the  veter- 
an's starting  wages  in  order  to  partial- 
ly defray  the  costs  of  their  training. 
Furthermore,  disabled  veterans  would 


receive  1  yeir  of  assistanoe,  while  non- 
disabled  veterans  would  be  covered  for 
6  months. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  voca- 
tion trainlnc  through  an  educational 
institution  by  reimbursing  a  veteran 
for  up  to  $600  a  month  to  cover  the 
costs  of  tuition,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment. 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  re- 
turned to  our  shores  facing  more  hos- 
tUlty  and  indifference  than  any  other 
group  of  veterans  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. They  encountered  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  to  their  unasked- 
for  status,  and  have  encountered 
many  problems  in  attempting  to  either 
complete  their  educations  or  to  find 
gainful  employment. 

Even  thoagh  there  are  several  pro- 
grams to  aid  veterans  with  Job  place- 
ment and  training,  Vietnam-era  and 
disabled  veterans  have  been  among 
the  long-term  unemployed.  Many  vet- 
erans have  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  the 
dictum  "last  hired— first  fired."  and 
unemployment  among  veterans  in  the 
25  to  29  age  group  hovers  at  20  per- 
cent. 

This  meaningful  Emergency  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  au- 
thorizes $29  million  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in 
concert  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
would  proYide  counseling,  outreach, 
and  public  information  to  veterans, 
employers,  and  education  institutions 
of  the  provisions  of  this  proposaL  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support 
and  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  remarks.  He  has  always  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  veterans'  af- 
fairs in  thte  House.  We  certainly  ap- 
preciate his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Cowte).     

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
good  friend  from  my  neighboring  con- 
gressional district  for  the  fine  Job  he 
did  on  thi£  piece  of  legislation  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2355,  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide emergency  job  training  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  noted  that  there  is  a 
19.8-percent  unemployment  rate 
among  Vietnam  veterans,  compared 
with  a  much  lower  unemployment  rate 
for  other  Americans  in  the  same  age 
bracket.  Clearly,  something  must  be 
done  for  those  veterans  who  came  to 
their  country's  need  during  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

This  legislation  meets  the  need  of 
those  individuals.  The  bill  authorizes 
$325  million  between  now  and  fiscal 
year  1985  to  provide  incentives  for  em- 


ployers to  hire  these  veterans.  For  ex- 
ample, the  biU  provides  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  pay  to  an 
employer  one-half  of  the  veteran's 
salary  to  subsidize  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing on-the-job  training.  In  the  case  of 
disabled  veterans,  that  cost  will  be 
given  to  the  employer  to  defray  the 
coats  of  structural  changes  needed  at 
the  worksite.  As  well,  the  bill  author- 
izes fimds  to  reimburse  a  veteran  en- 
rolled in  an  approved,  full-time  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  up  to 
$600  per  month  for  tuition,  fees. 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  directs  the  VA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  develop  and  im- 
plement counseling  and  public  infor- 
mation programs  to  inform  veterans 
and  employers  on  opportunities  imder 
the  program. 

Much  has  been  said  here  in  this 
House  about  the  plight  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran,  and  the  sacrifices  that  they 
made  for  America.  This  is  a  positive, 
tangible  opportunity  to  prove  to  those 
veterans  that  we  thank  them  for  their 
sacrifices,  and  we  want  to  help  make 
them  fully  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

Opponents  of  this  me&sure  contend 
that  the  Jobs  bill  takes  care  of  any 
emergency  Job  funding  that  needs  to 
be  done.  However,  in  the  jobs  bill 
there  Is  no  mechanism  to  insure  that 
assistance  «o  to  Vietnam  veterans. 
This  bill  is  the  only  way  we  can  insure 
that  they  will  be  helped,  and  I  urge 
support  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Somnr  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
HJl.  2355  would  establish  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  job  training  assistance 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have 
suffered  financially  from  long-term 
unemployment.  In  March  1983.  more 
than  835.000  Vietnam  veterans  were 
looking  for  work.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
and  all  age  groups  is  much  higher 
than  their  nonveteran  peers.  The  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  fully  justifies 
the  necessity  of  this  emergency  pro- 
gram which  would  be  in  existence  for 
2  fiscal  years. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
any  other  segment  of  our  scwiety  more 
deserving  than  veterans  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  especially 
those  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  proposal  is  a  modest  bill,  and  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  supirart  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Leath.  for  placing  a  high  pri- 


ority on  this  legislation  and  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  When  he  first  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and 
Emplojmaent  early  this  year,  he  made 
this  bill  a  No.  1  issue,  as  did  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Yorlc, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Solomon.  Each  of 
them  has  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  this  bill,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  I  want  them  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  their  ef- 
forts. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  fuU  committee.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  has  also  played  a 
major  role  in  putting  this  legislation 
together,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
usual  good  cooperation  and  special  ef- 
forts. He  too  has  been  greatly  interest- 
ed in  assisting  our  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  I  appreciate  the  work  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vietnam  veterans  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  ills  of  our  economy 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This 
legislation  is  essential  to  these  veter- 
ans, and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it 
unanimously. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  \Vt  minutes  to  the  delegate  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corraoa). 

Mr.  <X>RRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2355.  the  Emergen- 
cy Vietnam  Veterans'  Jobs  Training 
Act  of  1983  which  directs  the  VA  to  es- 
tablish an  emergency  program  of  job 
training  assistance  for  disabled  veter- 
ans and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  assistance  would  be  in  the  form 
of  the  VA  bearing  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  on-the-job  training,  making 
it  more  attractive  for  employers  to 
hire  veterans.  The  focus  of  the  bill  is 
on  the  long-term  unemployed  Viet- 
nam-era and  disabled  veterans.  The 
training  would  take  place  in  fields  of 
employment  where  there  is  reasonable 
expectancy  of  long-term  employment 
thus  avoiding  the  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining future  jobs. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  bill  is 
not  only  sound  but  sorely  needed. 
When  statistics  like  "in  March  of  1983. 
more  than  835.000  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam-era  were  looking  for  work" 
surface,  we  must  realize  we  are  not 
doing  enough  for  our  veterans. 

Their  being  unemployed  creates  a 
lot  of  despair  and  anxiety  which  trans- 
lates into  making  even  harder  their  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life.  Many  vet- 
erans suffer  a  great  amoimt  of  frustra- 
tion when  realizing  their  skills  which 
took  so  much  effort  to  acquire,  are  ob- 
solete. The  unemployment  rate  for 
Vietnam  veterans  is  significantly 
higher  across  the  board  than  that  of 
their  counterpart  nonveteran  peers. 

We  must  not  stand  aside  and  let  the 
sad  show  go  on.  The  initiative  encom- 
passed in  the  bill  would  give  reassur- 
ance  to  our  anguished   unemployed 
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veterans.  Let  us  step  in  and  help  them 
recover  their  hopes  of  success  and 
well-being. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

a  1300 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur),  a 
new  and  very  fine  member  of  our  sub- 
ccHnmittee. 

Bis.  KAPTDR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  In 
support  of  the  Emergency  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983. 
and  would  like  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Subccnnmittee  on 
Education.  Training  and  Employment. 
Mr.  LcATH.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
MoMTGOMKKY.  for  their  work  on  this 
biU. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  may 
believe  that  the  decline  in  the  Nation's 
unemployment  rate  in  May  reflects 
the  Increasing  strength  of  the  sup- 
posed economic  recovery,  and  conse- 
quently that  bills  such  as  the  Emer- 
gency Vietnam  Veterans'  Jobs  Train- 
ing Act  are  unnecessary.  However, 
these  encouraging  signs  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Economists  caution  that 
the  upturn  will  continue  to  be  moder- 
ate, reducing  unemployment  at  a  slow, 
uneven  pace.  And  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  today.  June  6.  that 
some  economists  are  saying  that  the 
jobless  rate  may  rise  for  a  month  or 
two  this  summer. 

Obviously,  our  country  is  still  at- 
tempting to  recover  from  the  worst  re- 
cession since  the  Great  Depression. 
The  pain  for  millions  of  Americans 
has  been  extreme  and  still  continues. 
The  iMdn  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  is 
particularly  acute.  The  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  Vietnam-era  veterans  is 
almost  50  percent  higher  than  the  un- 
employment rate  for  nonveterans  in 
the  same  age  group. 

In  my  district,  the  Ninth  District  of 
Ohio,  there  are  over  19.000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  disabled  veterans. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  my  district 
is  13.1  percent,  involving  more  than 
29.000  people.  While  I  am  not  able  to 
get  exact  figures  on  how  many  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  and  disabled  veter- 
ans are  unemployed,  from  meetings 
which  I  have  held  with  unemployed 
persons  and  with  Vietnam  veterans  in 
my  district.  I  know  that  these  two 
groups  overlap  extensively.  Com- 
pounding the  emotional  hardship  of 
being  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  in  a 
nation  which  has  refused  to  bestow 
upon  the  veterans  the  kind  of  credit 
and  recognition  to  which  they  should 
be  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  honora- 
ble service,  is  the  unprecedented  rate 
of  unemployment  these  Individuals  are 
experiencing  as  well  as  other  economic 
difficulties.  The  stories  which  I  have 
heard  of  the  disastrous  personal  conse- 


quences for  these  unemployed  veter- 
ans is  heartrending. 

It  Is  time  that  we  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  unemployed  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  disabled  veterans.  It  is  time  that 
they  receive  the  recognition,  credit, 
and  benefits  which  they  have  earned 
for  their  service.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  2355. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  DakoU  (Mr.  Daschlx).  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  our  commit- 
tee and  one  who  has  always  been  look- 
ing out  for  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  the  Emergency  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Jobs  Training  Act  of 
1983.  H.R.  2355. 

All  groups  of  American  society  have 
been  affected  by  the  recession  of  the 
past  2  years,  but  no  grou(>s  have  been 
harder  hit  than  our  service-connected 
disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indicate  that  in  May  of  this 
year,  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  all  age 
groups  were  unemployed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  their  nonveteran  peers.  Fur- 
ther, unlike  the  population  at  large, 
the  unemployment  rate  of  Vietnam 
veterans  was  higher  in  May  than  it 
was  in  April. 

For  too  long,  finding  and  keeping 
meaningful  employment  has  been  a 
problem  for  veterans  and  the  impact 
of  the  poor  economy  has  been  devas- 
tating. H.R.  2355.  as  reported  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance,  the 
long-term  unemployed  Vietnam-era 
veteran.  This  legislation,  which  estab- 
lishes an  emergency  program  of  job 
training  assistance  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  have  been  unemployed  for  15 
of  the  last  20  weeks,  provides  two 
types  of  job  training,  onjob  training 
and  vocational  training  through  an 
educational  institution.  Payments  will 
be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  employers  to  partially  defray 
the  cost  of  training  those  veterans 
who  qualify  for  onjob  training.  Veter- 
ans who  pursue  vocational  training  at 
an  educational  institution  will  be  reim- 
bursed up  to  $500  a  month  to  cover 
the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.  Under  both  pro- 
grams, disabled  veterans  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  for  12  months  and 
nondisabled  for  6  months. 

H.R.  2355.  if  fuUy  utilized.  wUl  pro- 
vide assistance  to  an  estimated  100,000 
veterans.  The  veterans  trained  under 
this  bill  will  have  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  long-term  employ- 
ment. Approving  the  bill  will  be  a 
giant  first  step  toward  solving  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  long-term  un- 
employed veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
We  have  been  told  that  as  high  as  50 
percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  visiting 


vet  centers  for  assistance  have  an  em- 
ployment-related problem. 

Finally,  it  is  most  regrettable  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  veterans 
increued  during  the  month  of  May.  at 
a  time  when  the  unemployment  rate 
for  other  groups  was  decreasing.  This 
makes  this  bill  more  important  than 
ever,  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  en- 
acted into  law  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee,  Mr.  Mohtcoiory.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Training  and  Employment. 
Mr.  LcATM,  for  initiating  action  in  this 
important  and  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  LEIATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  another  distin- 
guished new  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  RicHAROSOif)  who  has  proven  in 
his  short  time  on  the  committee  thus 
far  that  he  is  indeed  a  champion  of 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2355.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Training  and 
Employment,  which  took  the  initiative 
to  bring  forth  this  vital  piece  of  legis- 
lation. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  call 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  to  fa- 
vorably consider  H.R.  2355  by  voting 
to  suspend  the  rules. 

During  the  many  hours  of  testimony 
which  were  presented  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. I  was  extremely  troubled  to 
learn  that  there  are  over  800.000  veter- 
ans out  of  work  who  could  be  poten- 
tially affected  by  this  bill.  H.R.  2355 
takes  an  important  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing this  national  problem  by  al- 
lowing at  least  200.000  veterans  to 
qualify  immediately  for  either  on-the- 
job  training  or  vocational  education  as 
provided  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Spe^er.  I  regret  that  this  bill  is 
not  as  generous  with  job  training  as- 
sistance to  these  veterans  as  I  would 
have  liked.  But  our  committee  has  de- 
cided that  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  and  we  would  be  better  off 
with  half  a  loaf  or  a  quarter  of  a  loaf 
than  none  at  all. 

In  reporting  this  legislation,  the 
committee  acted  well  within  budget 
limitations.  And  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  men  and  women  who 
testified  before  our  committee  in  favor 
of  broader  legislation  understood  fully 
the  budgetary  constraints  under 
which  we  must  operate. 

H.R.  2355  authorizes  enough  money 
to  provide  immediate  job  training  as- 
sistance to  over  100,000  veterans  who 
have  served  their  country  in  the 
armed  services.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  insure  that  we 
share  a  small  portion  of  this  country's 
resources  with  those  who  have  given 
so  much  to  all  of  us. 


Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  member  of  this  committee  nor  this 
body  has  been  more  interested  in  vet- 
erans in  this  country  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edoak).  I 
now  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation 
today.  It  occurs  to  me  as  I  listened  to 
some  of  the  debate  and  as  I  have 
worked  on  the  legislation  in  committee 
that  our  chairman  and  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  ranking  Republican 
both -on  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  h*ve  brought  to  the  House 
a  bill  that  is  important  and  necessary. 
It  focuses  cm  and  targets  into  that 
group  of  people  in  our  society  who 
often  get  overlooked  and  neglected; 
namely,  the  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee for  the  last  2  years,  prior  to 
moving  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Care.  I  was  made 
quite  aware  of  the  important  needs 
that  Vietnam-era  veterans  have,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  employment 
and  employment  services. 

I  think  this  bill  does  begin  to  address 
that  need  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee  for  their  work. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio  (Mr.  SiXBERUNG). 

Mr.  SEIBSRLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
bringing  out  this  bill. 

I  introduced  a  bill  some  months  ago 
built  around  one  of  the  features  that 
is  in  this  billt  namely.  50  percent  com- 
pensation to  employers  for  Job  train- 
ing of  unemployed  people. 

While  my  bill  is  directed  toward  Job 
training  for  all  unemployed  workers, 
and.  therefore,  covers  a  much  greater 
need  in  terms  of  numbers  of  people  af- 
fected, in  terms  of  the  acuteness  of 
the  problem  I  believe  that  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  are  problably  suffering 
more  than  other  unemployed. 

I  am  really  gratified  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  this  initiative  to 
bring  this  to  the  House,  and  hopefully 
get  it  enacted  into  law  in  time  to  help 
some  of  these  veterans  who  desperate- 
ly need  this  kind  of  help.  I  know  it  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  many  veterans 
and  will  also  make  a  dent  in  the  really 
enormous  retraining  challenge  con- 
fronting this  country. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  fallen  victim 
to  the  ills  of  our  economy  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  This  legislation  is 
essential  to  these  veterans  and  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  unanimously 
adopt  it. 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2355. 
the  Emergency  Jobs  Training  legisla- 


tion for  Vietnam  and  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Leath, 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Mr.  Solomon,  for 
their  excellent  work  on  the  biU.  And, 
of  course.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  Mr.  MoirrcoMEST. 

In  February  of  this  year,  nearly 
900.000  Vietnam-era  veterans  were 
unable  to  find  work.  This  figure  repre- 
sents a  23-percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  A  truly  revealing  statis- 
tic comes  to  the  forefront  when  we 
compare  unemployment  among  our 
Vietnam  veterans  with  their  age  group 
peers.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  now  stands  at 
more  than  20  percent— a  rate  47  per- 
cent higher  than  the  figure  for  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age  group.  An 
even  more  alarming  statistic  is  that 
unemployment  among  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  SO 
percent. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
unemployment  figures  for  those  men 
and  women  who  served  their  country 
during  the  Vietnam  war  has  consist- 
ently been  markedly  higher  than  that 
for  other  members  of  their  age  group 
who  were  not  forced  to  forgo  educa- 
tional and  emplojrment  opportunities 
to  serve  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  veterans 
have  simply  never  caught  up  with 
their  nonveteran  peers. 

HJl.  2355  is  designed  to  at  least  par- 
tially correct  this  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. This  bill  is  a  carefully  drafted, 
first  step  approach  to  providing  mean- 
ingful and  useful  on-the-job  training.  I 
stress  the  term  "on-the-job  training" 
in  order  to  dispel  any  fears  that  may 
exist  that  this  is  just  another  make 
work,  useless  public  jobs  program  of 
the  CETA  variety.  No  new  layers  of 
bureaucracy  will  be  created  imder 
H,R.  2355.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion already  administers  on-the-job 
training  programs  under  the  GI  bill 
and  has  done  so  successfully  for  many 
years.  It  has  indicated  that  it  is  fully 
prepared  to  implement  this  expansion 
of  existing  programs  within  weeks  of 
final  enactment. 

Equally  important  is  the  bill's  spe- 
cial provisions  for  disabled  veterans, 
who  may  require  some  structural  ac- 
commodations in  the  workplace.  H.R. 
2355  allows  larger  payments  to  those 
employers  who  make  physical  adjust- 
ments to  accommodate  disabled  veter- 
an job  trainees,  a  provision,  I  believe, 
will  make  a  contribution  to  bringing 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam- 
era  disabled  veterans  down  from  its 
present  intolerable  rate  of  50  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  ready  to  be 
implemented.  The  administrative  costs 
are  estimated  to  consume  less  than  3 


percent  of  the  program's  budget.  HA. 
2355  has  a  termination  provision.  It 
authorizes  a  modest  2V4-year  job  train- 
ing program  with  a  total  price  tag  of 
$325  million.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  amount  to 
contribute  to  meaningful  and  subtan- 
tive  progress  toward  bringing  our  Viet- 
nam veterans'  employment  situation 
closer  in  line  with  that  of  their  non- 
veteran  counterparts. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  long- 
overdue  legislation.» 
•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  as 
a  former  member  of  the  distinguished 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Montgomery  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  John  Paul 
HAMMERSCHMIDT.  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  fl(x>r  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  resolve  the 
continuing  tragedy  of  nearly  800.000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are  out  of 
work.  This  bill  is  designed  to  relieve 
the  severe  and  continuing  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  and  particularly  those  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  service-connected 
disabled  and  in  many  cases  suffering 
the  severest  emplojmaent  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  there  are 
over  20.000  Vietnam-era  veterans.  I 
have  heard  from  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals, both  those  employed  and 
those  unemployed,  and  they  have 
voiced  their  strong  support  for  this 
biU. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many 
idle  workers  across  the  Nation  will 
never  be  able  to  return  to  their  former 
jobs.  Congress  would  do  well  to  assist 
them  through  a  federally-sponsored 
job  training  program.  H.R.  2355  would 
provide  such  assistance  for  those  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  15  of  the  last  20  weeks 
by  authorizing  both  on-the-job  and  vo- 
cational training.  In  each  case,  the 
training  is  limited  to  6  months  for 
nondisabled  veterans,  and  12  months 
for  disabled  veterans.  The  training 
must  be  in  a  field  that  offers  a  sub- 
stantial possibility  for  long-term  em- 
ployment. Since  this  is  an  emergency 
measure,  the  program  would  end  on 
September  30.  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Training,  and 
Employment  revealed  the  dismal  trend 
in  the  veterans'  unemployment  rate. 
Over  890.000  Vietnam-era  veterans 
were  looking  for  work  in  February,  a 
23-percent  jump  over  the  February 
1982  figure.  For  Vietnam-era  veterans 
25  to  29  years  of  age.  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  was  a  staggering  21  percent. 
47  percent  -higher  than  the  rate  for 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group. 
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Even  worse,  unemployment  among 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
was  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  Jus- 
tifies the  establishment  of  this  emer- 
gency program.  As  long  as  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  continue 
as  serious  problems  among  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  alleviating  them  must 
be  a  national  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  necessary  legislation.* 

ICr.  AIiBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2355.  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Job  Training  Act.  This 
legislation,  esUblishing  a  temporary 
emergency  Job  training  program  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever. 

This  legislation  will  create  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  at  least  15  of  the  last  20  weeks  at 
the  time  they  apply.  This  bill  also  will 
provide  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans who  are  studying  for  a  vocation- 
al degree. 

With  national  unemployment  still  in 
double  digit  figures,  it  continues  to  be 
particularly  difficult  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  to  break  into  the  Job  market. 
It  is  time  we  acted  to  create  a  targeted 
Job  training  program  that  will  help 
these  veterans  find  gainful  employ- 
ment in  our  country. 

Vietnam  veterans  served  this  coun- 
try and  by  passing  H.R.  2355.  Congress 
can  show  these  veterans  that  we  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  their  military  serv- 
ice in  a  constructive,  positive  way.  I 
urge  passage  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act. 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  2355  and  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation,  which  would  establish 
an  emergency  Job  training  program 
for  Vietnam  and  disabled  veterans. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  facing  the  Nation,  but 
what  may  not  be  as  obvious  is  that 
this  problem  is  particularly  severe 
among  Vietnam-era  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  indeed,  among  the  veteran 
population  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
unemployment  among  veterans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  29  is  19.8  per- 
cent, whereas  the  unemployment 
figure  for  nonveterans  in  that  age 
group  is  only  13.9  percent. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  take  action  to 
help  these  veterans  become  gainfully 
employed,  not  only  because  the  Nation 
appreciates  the  service  they  have 
given  this  country,  but  because  in 
many  cases,  that  service  has  played  a 
role  In  their  inability  to  find  satisfying 
and  productive  work. 

H.R.  2355  offers  a  responsible  pro- 
gram for  helping  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
This  is  not  a  loosely-conceived,  make- 


work  Jobs  bill,  but  a  well-directed  pro- 
gram with  specific  guidelines  that  will 
be  truly  effective  in  meeting  the  train- 
ing needs  of  unemployed  veterans. 
The  funds  authorized  will  go  only  to 
employers  who  offer  significant  on- 
the-job  training  opportunities  or  to 
those  veterans  who  are  employed  in  a 
full-time  vocational  training  program 
in  a  field  in  which  there  is  a  substan- 
tial probability  of  long-term  employ- 
ment. Disabled  veterans  will  be  eligible 
for  12  months  of  assistance  and  non- 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans  can  receive 
up  to  6  months  of  help. 

These  men  and  women  gave  of 
themselves  when  the  Nation  was  in 
need  of  their  service  in  defense  of  our 
freedom  and  security.  Now,  it  is  the 
Nation's  turn  to  give  to  these  veterans 
who  are  in  need  of  some  assistance  so 
that  they  can  lead  more  fulfilled  and 
productive  lives.  Surely,  we  owe  this 
much  to  these  honorable  men  and 
women.  We,  therefore,  should  pass 
without  hesitation  this  important  leg- 
islation to  provide  job  training  to  Viet- 
nam and  disabled  veterans  in  need  of 
the  Nation's  support. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  express  the  importance  of 
expediting  complete  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Emergency  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans' Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983. 
which  passed  the  House  yesterday.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  over- 
whelmingly supporting  this  legislation 
which  addresses  the  urgent  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. 

In  early  1983.  over  800.000  Vietnam 
veterans  were  looking  for  work.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans has  risen  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  their  nonveteran  peers.  The  re- 
cession has  exacerbated  the  already 
difficult  employment  situation  for 
these  veterans,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
over  215.000  Vietnam  veterans— 1  out 
of  every  4— are  among  the  long-term 
unemployed. 

The  current  economic  climate  and 
structural  changes  in  the  Job  market 
have  resulted  in  millions  of  lost  Jobs: 
for  Vietnam  veterans,  these  Jobless 
figures  paint  an  especially  bleak  pic- 
ture, for  these  veterans  always  faced 
obstacles  in  entering  the  Job  market. 
Our  commitment  to  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  those  who  served  this 
country  in  the  Vietnam  war  must  now 
be  expanded  to  specifically  address 
their  current  employment  difficulties. 
As  with  many  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed today  who  will  require  training 
to  become  gainfully  employed,  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  special  training 
needs.  It  has  been  proven  that  employ- 
er incentives  have  successfully  result- 
ed in  jobs  for  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
training  and  education  components  in 
this  legislation  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  Vietnam  veterans  to  gain  the 


necessary  skills  and  experience  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future  Job 
markets. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  and  H.R. 
2355  provides  an  effective  means  for 
dealing  with  it.  I  urge  its  speedy  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate.* 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  more  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time.  I  urge 
strong  support  and  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  'H.R.  2355.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE     ON      MONOPOLIES      AND 
COBOCERCIAL  LAW  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE    ON     THE     JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  ON  JUNE  7  AND  8.  1983, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
House    is    reading    for    amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule  on  Tuesday. 
June  7,  1983  and  Wednesday,  June  8. 
1983. 

I  understand  the  minority  has  been 
consulted  on  this,  and  that  there  is  no 

objection.       

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FLORIDA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  9)  to  designate  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Florida  Wilderness 
Act  of  1983 ". 

WILDERNESS  DESIGHATION 

Section  1.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131  et 
seq.)  the  following  lands  are  hereby  desig- 


nated as  wilderness,  and  therefore,  as  com- 
ponrats  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System— 

(1>  certain  lands  in  the  Apalachicola  Na- 
tional Forest,  Florida,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately oAe  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Bradwell  Bay  WUdemeas  Ad- 
dition—Proposed",  dated  February  1980, 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  In  and 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of,  the  Bradwell  Bay 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  93- 
622: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Apalachicola  Na- 
tional Forest,  Florida,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mud  Swamp/New  River  WUdemess— 
Proposed",  dated  February  1980,  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  Mud  Swamp/New  River 
Wilderness: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Oaceola  NatiomJ 
Forest,  Floricfei.  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big 
Oum  Swamp  Wilderness— Propased",  dated 
March  1980.  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Big 
Oum  Swamp  Wilderness; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Ocala  National 
Forest,  Florlcki.  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Al- 
exander Sprini^  A  Billies  Bay  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  March  1980.  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Alexander  Springs  Wilder- 
ness: Providedi  however.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  not  prohibit  existing 
motorboat  use  on  Alexander  Springs  Creek: 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Ocala  National 
Forest.  Floritfei.  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Juniper  Prairie  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  November  1981,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Juniper  Prairie  Wilderness: 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Ocala  National 
Forest,  Floricfe.  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Little 
Lake  Oeorge  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated 
March  1980,  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Little  Lake  George  Wilderness:  and 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Ocala  National 
Forest.  Florida,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Alexander  Springs  and  Billies  Bay 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March  1980, 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Billies  Bay  Wil- 
derness. 

MAPS  AND  descriptions 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  take 
effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  maps  And  legal  descriptions  of  each  wil- 
derness area  designated  by  such  section 
with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
each  such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  lliat  cor- 
rection of  clerical  and  typographical  errors 
in  such  legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be 
made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief,  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

ADmNISTRATION  ON  WILOESHESS 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 


Shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  reference  In  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  relevant  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

OSCEOLA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  issue  phosphate  leases  in  the  Osce- 
ola National  Forest.  Florida,  unless  and 
until  the  President  transmits  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  that  phosphate  leas- 
ing be  permitted  in  a  specified  area  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  Notice  of  such 
transmittal  shall  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  No  recommendation  of  the 
President  under  this  section  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  before  ninety  days 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  such  rec- 
ommendation. 

(2)  FmoiNGS.— A  recommendation  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  President  finds  that,  based 
on  the  information  available  to  him— 

(i)  there  is  a  clear  and  present  national 
need  for  the  phosphate  resulting  from  a  do- 
mestic shortage  of  phosphate  reserves,  and 

(il)  such  national  need  outweighs  the  over- 
all public  values  of  the  public  lands  in- 
volved, including  the  wilderness  area  desig- 
nated in  section  1(3)  of  this  Act  and  any  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  which  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  activity. 

(3)  Report.— Together  with  his  recom- 
mendation, the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress— 

(i)  a  report  setting  forth  in  detail  the  rele- 
vant factual  background  and  the  reasons  for 
his  findings  and  recommendation: 

(il)  a  statement  of  the  conditions  and  stip- 
ulations which  would  govern  the  activity; 
and 

(lli)  in  any  case  in  which  an  environmental 
impact  statement  is  required  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  a 
statement  which  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  102(2X0  of  such  Act.  In 
the  case  of  any  recommendation  for  which 
an  environmental  impact  statement  is  not 
required  under  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  the 
President  may,  if  he  deems  it  desirable,  in- 
clude such  a  statement  in  his  transmittal  to 
the  Congress. 

(4)  Approval.— Any  recommendation 
under  this  section  shall  take  effect  only 
upon  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approving  such  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

WILDERNESS  REVIEW  CONCERNS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  ID; 

(2)  the  Congress  had  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  in  Florida  and  of  the  environmental 
Impacts  associated  with  alternative  alloca- 
tions of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  in  States  other  than  Florida  such 
statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Florida; 


(2)  With  respect  to  the  national  forest 
lands  in  the  State  of  Florida  which  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  second  roadless  area  review  and  evalua- 
tion (RARE  II).  except  those  lands  remain- 
ing in  further  planning  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act.  that  review  and  evaluation  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  lands 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-588)  to  be  an  adequate 
consideration  of  the  suitability  of  such 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  required  to 
review  the  wilderness  option  prior  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  initial  plans  and  in  no  case 
prior  to  the  date  established  by  law  for  com- 
pletion of  the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Florida  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  and 
not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act  or 
remaining  in  further  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans; 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Deputment  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  syistem  lands  in  the  State  of  Florida 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application 
thereof  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujam)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  9,  which  implements  the 
RARE  II  wilderness  recommendations 
for  Florida  and  bans  phosphate  leas- 
ing and  mining  in  the  Osceola  Nation- 
al Forest  unl^s  and  until  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  at  some  future 
date,  determine  mining  is  needed  in 
the  national  forest  based  on  a  clear 
and  present  national  need  for  the 
Osceola  phosphate  reserves.  H.R.  9  is 
cosponsored  by  the  entire  Florida  dele- 
gation and  is  also  strongly  supported 
by  Senators  Chiles  and  Hawkins  and 
the  State  of  Florida.  With  certain 
modifications  that  were  made  this 
year  it  is  now  also  supported  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  a 
letter  of  endorsement,  as  follows: 
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XJ&  DsPAmmrr  or  thx  Iirmuom, 

OmCB  OP  THE  Skbktaky, 
WoahingUM,  D.C..  May  10. 1M3. 
Hon.  MoMU  K.  Umll. 
Committte  on  Interior  and  liuular  Affairs. 
Houae  of  Repreaentatives.   Washington. 
D.C.  ^     . 

Dua  Mb.  CHAiuiAif:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  the  Administrmtion's  views 
on  section  4  of  H.R.  9  and  H.R.  2326.  the 
provisions  desUng  with  phosplimte  leasing  in 
the  OsceoU  National  Forest  in  Florida. 

The  Administration  would  support  enact- 
ment of  HJ*.  2328  If  subsections  (b>  through 
(g)  of  section  4  are  deleted  from  the  bill.  We 
strongly  object  to  these  provisions  of  H.R. 
2326  because  the  issue  of  compensation  for 
lease  applications  that  have  already  been 
denied  Is  moot.  All  that  these  subsections 
could  accomplish  is  to  prejudice  possible  liti- 
gation oa  the  denial  of  these  leases  in  the 
future. 

The  Administration  opposes  enactment  of 
section  4  of  H.R.  9.  as  introduced,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  President  disap- 
proved a  similar  Act.  HJl.  9.  in  the  97th 
Congress.  .      ^      ^  . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  has  deter- 
mined that  the  holders  of  the  former  lease 
applications  identified  in  section  4(b)  are 
not  entitled  to  phosphate  leases  under  sec- 
Uon  9<b)  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
and.  hence,  have  nothing  of  value  for  the 
Federal  Govenunent  to  buy  back. 

Under  section  9<b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (30  VS.C.  section  211(b)),  a 
phosphate  lease  applicant  must  show  that 
during  the  term  of  a  prospecting  permit  val- 
uable depo^U  of  phosphate  were  discov- 
ered. That  means  phosphate  has  been  dis- 
covered of  such  a  character  and  quantity 
that  a  prudent  person  would  be  justified  in 
the  further  expenditure  of  his  labor  and 
meaiw  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  devel- 
oping a  paying  mine.  This  is  the  standard 
which  the  courts  have  held  to  be  applicable 
to  the  phosphate  in  the  Osceola  National 
Ftorest  and  these  former  lease  applications. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired 
Lands  of  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351  et  setj.)  applies 
this  staiidard  to  phosphate  leasing  on  lands 
acquired  by  the  United  SUtes  (as  are  the 
lands  In  the  Osceola  National  Forest).  It 
adds  the  requirement  that  mineral  leases 
for  acquired  lands  shall  be  subject  to  stipu- 
lations and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  sur- 
face managing  agency  to  insure  the  ade- 
quate utiUntion  of  the  lands  for  the  pri- 
-  mary  purposes  for  which  they  were  acquired 
or  are  being  administered.  For  the  Osceola 
National  Forest,  this  includes  watershed. 
timber  production,  wetlands,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  Forest  Service  provided  such 
stipulations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
These  stipulations  were  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  evaluating  the  former  applications 
for  phosphate  leases  in  the  Osceola.  Paren- 
thetically, there  is  currently  no  judicial 
challenge  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Forest  Service's  stipulations. 

Using  the  stipulations  and  relying  on  a 
wealth  of  documenUtlon  prepared  through 
the  NEPA  process  and  analyses  of  drilling 
data,  the  Secretary  determined  in  January 
1963  that  the  former  lease  applicants  had 
not  shown  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  success 
in  developing  a  valuable  mine,  since  there 
was  no  technology  currently  licensed  by  the 
State  of  Florida  which  provided  reasonably 
successful  reclamation  of  mined  lands  to  the 
standards  of  the  Forest  Service's  stipula- 
tions. 

Upon  making  that  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary rejected  the  former  lease  applica- 


tions. Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  a  rejected  lease  application  gives  rise 
to  no  compensable  property  interest.  Re- 
jecting an  application  for  faUure  to  satisfy 
the  governing  statute  U  not  a  taking.  A 
lease  applicant  in  such  a  situation  has  no 
claim  against  the  public  treasury.  Such  an 
applicant  has.  of  course,  the  right  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  and 
certain  of  the  lease  applicants  in  this  case 
have  done  this,  or  are  expected  to  do  so. 
However.  It  was  the  finding  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  the  former  lease  appli- 
cants had  not  satisfied  the  sUtutory  prereq- 
uisites to  a  right  to  a  lease. 

Even  If  a  court  were  to  direct  the  Secre- 
Ury  to  issue  leases,  they  would  be  of  no  eco- 
nomic value.  Leases  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  such  a  court  order  would  be 
subject  to  all  the  stipulations  required  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  protect  the  resource 
values  of  the  Forest  pursuant  to  the  Miner- 
al Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands.  No 
mining  could  occur  unless  and  until  the  stip- 
ulations were  satisfied.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect 
that  reclamation  can  be  accomplished  on 
the  lands  if  they  are  mined.  If  a  court  were 
to  order  the  issuance  of  the  leases  and  the 
lease  applicants  availed  themselves  of  the 
option  authorized  by  section  4(cH2)— bring- 
ing the  matter  of  fair  market  value  before 
the  United  SUtes  Claims  Court— the  United 
States  would  be  burdened  with  the  costs  of 
additional  litigation  for  lands  that  currently 
cannot  be  mined  and  reclaimed  as  required 
by  the  Forest  Service's  stipulations,  and 
that  have  no  economic  value. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  signing  legislation 
that  required  the  Federal  Government  to 
purchase  private  mineral  righte  In  a  newly 
designated  wilderness  area,  the  President 
voiced  a  strong  objection  to  this  method  of 
indirect  condemnation.  Specifically,  the 
statement  said:  "My  admlnLstration  contin- 
ues its  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  miner- 
al credits  to  hide  new  spending. "  He  urged 
that  in  future  wilderness  bills  the  Congress 
return  to  Its  practice  of  making  the  lands  af- 
fected by  wilderness  designation  subject  to 
such  claims  or  outstanding  interests. 

The  situation  addressed  by  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  of  section  4  of  H.R.  2326  is  very 
objectionable.  Those  provisions  could  re- 
quire the  use  of  public  funds  to  buy  public 
resources  which  In  fact  have  no  value  be- 
cause they  contain  no  valuable  deposits  of 
phosphate— a  finding  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  consistent  with  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920— If  that  finding  Is  over- 
turned by  the  Claims  Court.  H.R.  2326  is.  in 
(act.  an  affirmation  of  the  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
the  lands  cannot  and  should  not  be  mined 
because  they  cannot  be  reclaimed.  There  is 
no  justification  or  rationale  for  expending 
Federal  funds  to  compensate  former  lease 
applicanU  for  an  alleged  •'right"  to  Federal 
resources  which  In  fact  does  not  exist. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely.  

Gakrey  E.  CAKRunms, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wilderness  propos- 
als of  the  bill  contain  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  RARE  II  submis- 
sions in  order  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  the  administration,  the 
Florida  delegation  and  other  interest- 
ed parties.  They  are  the  same  as  were 


contained  in  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  in  previous  Congresses,  and 
I  believe  they  are  noncontroversial. 

The  other  major  issue  addressed  by 
H.R.  9  deals  with  the  question  of  phos- 
phate leasing  in  the  Osceola  National 
I^>rest.  Once  again.  H  Jl.  9  closely  par- 
allels the  bills  of  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses and  bans  the  issuance  of  phos- 
phate leases  unless  and  until  the 
President  and  Congress  determine 
mining  is  in  the  national  interest.  This 
ban  is  supported  by  the  entire  Florida 
delegation,  the  SUte  of  Florida,  and 
numerous  imits  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  has  now  been  endorsed 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  phosphate  issue  arose  from  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  which  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  exclusive  2-year 
prospecting  permits  to  qualified  appli- 
cants where  prospecting  or  explorato- 
ry worlt  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
existence  or  workability  of  phosphate 
deposits,  and  to  renew  such  permits 
under  certain  circumstances.  If  the 
prospecting  permittee  discovers  valua- 
ble deposits  of  phosphate  within  the 
permitted  area,  the  law  states  that  the 
permittee  is  entitled  to  a  lease  on  all 
or  part  of  the  lands  covered  by  the 
permit.  Pursuant  to  these  provisions 
the  Secretary  issued  42  prospecting 
permits,  covering  about  144.000  acres 
of  the  total  157.000  acres  of  the  Osce- 
ola National  Forest,  between  1965  and 
1968.  Based  on  the  prospecting  work, 
during  the  period  from  July  1969 
through  May  1972.  41  applications  for 
preference-right  phosphate  leases,  cov- 
ering about  52,000  acres  of  the  permit- 
ted land  or  some  33  percent  of  the 
entire  Osceola  National  Forest,  were 
filed  by  four  companies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  denied 
these  applications  on  January  14. 
1983.  on  the  ground  that  no  discover- 
ies of  valuable  deposits  of  phosphate 
had  been  made.  The  Secretary's  denial 
was  based  upon  his  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  current  technology  to 
insure  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  the 
successful  reclamation  of  mined  areas 
and  that  there  was.  therefore,  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  the  phosphate 
could  be  commercially  mined.  A 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  study  on 
reclamation  technology  and  an  as  yet 
unreleased  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency  study  of  the  same  issue  appear 
to  support  the  Secretary's  finding. 

While  our  committee's  own  investi- 
gations into  the  matter  indicate  that 
the  Secretary's  conclusions  on  recla- 
mation potential  are  correct,  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  stress  that  the  right 
of  the  preference  right  lease  appli- 
cants to  contest  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  and  to  be  afforded  monetary 
compensation  by  a  coiu-t  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  is  not  intended  to  be  af- 
fected or  pejudlced  in  any  way  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


However,  lit  the  event  the  courts  ul- 
timately determine  that  the  applicants 
have  estabUdied  lease  rtgtita,  HJl.  9 
provides  that  leases  wlU  not  be  issued. 
The  applicants  would  instead  be  com- 
pensated as  required  In  aooordance 
with  constitutional  principles.  I 
strongly  support  the  leulng  ban  con- 
tained In  H.R.  9  because  I  believe  that 
the  leasing  of  approximately  one-third 
of  the  Osceola  National  Fbrest  f(»- 
phosphate  mining  could  severly  impair 
the  value  of  the  forest  for  other  multi- 
ple uses  such  as  recreation,  watershed, 
wildlife,  timber  prodtictlon  and  wilder- 
ness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
voting  for  this  meritorious  legislation. 

D  1315 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time, 

Kfr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  9.  the  Florida  wilderness  bill.  As 
a  result  of  amendments  adopted  In  our 
committee.  the  bill  is  essentially  non- 
controversial  this  yiear. 

The  bill  designates  seven  new  wilder- 
ness areas  in  Florida  totaling  49.150 
acres  and  bans  phosphate  leasing  on 
the  entire  Osceola  National  Forest 
unless  and  until  the  President  and  the 
Congress  agree  to  reopen  It. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  vetoed  the  bill  last  Con- 
gress not  because  of  the  wilderness 
designations  but  because  of  the  ques- 
tion of  compensating  the  companies 
holding  phosphate  lease  applications 
on  the  Osceola  National  Forest.  The 
administration  opposed  the  formula 
put  in  the  bill  last  year  which,  in  their 
view,  would  have  vested  previously 
contingent  property  rights  in  certain 
mining  companies  forcing  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  them  as  much  as 
$200  miUlon. 

Two  days  after  the  veto.  Secretary 
Watt  rejected  the  lease  applications 
on  the  basis  that  available  technology 
could  not  adequately  reclaim  the  land 
and  that  the  companies  had  not, 
therefore,  established  valuable  depos- 
its—a condition  which  must  be  met  to 
obtain  a  lease.  The  administration 
argues  that  a  rejected  lease  applica- 
tion is  in  no  way  a  taking  and  does  not 
give  the  companies  any  right  to  com- 
pensation. 

Recognizing  this  change  in  events, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua),  proposed 
including  a  provision  for  compensation 
only  in  the  event  the  courts  reversed 
the  Secretary's  decision  and  found 
that  the  companies  were  entitled  to 
compensation.  The  administration  ob- 
jected to  this  provision.  To  quote  their 
letter  of  April  28.  1983,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary OarreS'  Camithers  said: 

If  a  court  were  to  order  the  issuance  of 
the  leases  and  the  lease  applicants  availed 
themselves  of  the  option  authoriised  by  sec- 


tion 4(cX2>— bringing  the  matter  of  fair 
maricet  value  before  the  United  States 
Claims  Court— the  United  States  would  be 
buitlened  with  the  cost  of  additional  litiga- 
tion for  lands  that  currently  cannot  be 
mined  and  reclaimed  as  required  by  the 
I^AWt  Service's  stipulations  and  that  have 
no  economic  value. 

This  is  quite  a  convincing  argument. 

I  omunend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  SEiBKRUifC)  for  the 
time  he  spent  listening  to  the  adminis- 
tration's concerns  and  his  willingness 
to  leave  the  biU  silent  on  the  issue  of 
compensation.  As  he  has  stated,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  prejudice  the  cur- 
rent litigation  by  our  actions.  I  believe 
this  is  the  correct  way  to  handle  the 
problem  and  consistent  with  our  over- 
all policy  of  not  Interfering  in  ongoing 
court  suits. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  It  resolves  the  RARE  II 
issue  for  the  State  of  Florida  by  desig- 
nating the  appropriate  wilderness 
areas  and  releasing  ttve  remaining 
lands.  The  bill  also  contains  the  much 
needed  sufficiency  language  lifting  the 
threat  of  court  suits  like  the  Califor- 
nia case  and  allows  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  proceed  with  its  forest  man- 
agement planning  process  without  the 
need  to  go  back  and  review  the  RARE 
II  decisions. 

Mr.  SEIBKULING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Oarza). 

Bfr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
sujvori.  of  HJl.  9.  the  Florida  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1983. 

There  is.  happily,  little  controvery 
over  the  desiipiation  by  the  bill  of 
seven  wilderness  areas,  totaling  some 
49,150  acres,  in  national  forests  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  designations  have  previously 
been  approved  by  Congress  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  as  they  appear  in 
HJl.  9.  Further,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  bill  resolves,  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  committees  are  con- 
cerned, a  difference  of  views  relating 
to  certain  applications  for  leases  on 
deposits  of  phosphates  located  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  that  has  been 
controversial  in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  will  protect 
and  preserve,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  Florida  and  the  Nation, 
unique  wilderness  areas.  Further,  the 
bill  incorporates  what  has  become 
standard  release  and  sufficiency  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Hoiise  in  wilderness 
legislation.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, the  Forest  Service  will  be  able  to 
manage  nonwildemess  areas  in  the  na- 
tional forests  in  a  reasonable  and  sys- 
tematic fashion. 

In  this  connection.  H.R.  9  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  recognition  of  its  ju- 
risdiction over  forestry  in  general  and 


forest  reserves,  such  as  those  In  Flori- 
da, that  are  not  created  from  the 
public  domain.  The  fuU  committee, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy,  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Whrlet,  have 
acted  promptly  on  this  measure.  We 
have  enjoyed  a  cooperative  and  conge- 
nial working  relationship  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Chairman  Udall,  and  Johh  Sei- 
BERLiNG  and  his  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  HJl.  9,  the  Florida  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Whitley. 

Mr.  WUlTLETy.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  earlier  remarks  about  the 
manner  in  which  his  subcommittee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Forest, 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair  have  worked 
together  on  this  and  similar  wilderness 
bills.  We  certainly  expect  that  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9.  the  Flori- 
da WUdemess  Act  and  as  Chairman  de 
LA  Garza  pointed  out  in  his  statement, 
this  bill  was  referred  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

We  held  a  hearing  on  May  19  and 
heard  testimony  on  how  this  bill  has  a 
broad  range  of  support  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida.  There  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make  just  elabo- 
rating a  bit  on  what  was  said  a 
moment  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico.  Our  hearing  generated  a 
good  deal  of  explanation  on  the  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  called  soft  or 
first  generation  release.  This  language 
appears  in  this  bill  and  has  been  in- 
cluded in  other  wilderness  legislation 
that  passed  the  House  this  year. 

The  administration  representative. 
Mr.  Robertson  was  asked  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "first  genera- 
tion release."  He  replied  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  developing  individual 
forest  plans  which  are  targeted  for 
completion  in  1985.  When  these  plans 
take  effect  in  1985.  they  may  be  in 
effect  for  15  years  or  imtil  the  year 
2000.  At  that  time  they  must  be  re- 
vised. 

Therefore,  the  first  generation  re- 
lease begins  in  1985  when  the  plans 
take  effect  and  end  when  they  are  re- 
vised which  may  not  be  until  the  year 
2000.  When  planned  revision  occurs, 
the  areas  will  be  restudled  for  their 
wilderness  value.  I  odd  that  for  this 
Record  because  I  think  as  the  year 
goes  along  we  will  be  en(x>untering 
this  language  further  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  soft  release  or  hard  release 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  might  say 
that  my  sulXK>mmittee  and  the  full 
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Committee  on  Agriculture  unanimous- 
ly supported  H  Jl.  9. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  norlda.  Mr.  Pdqoa. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
plain the  bill  because  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
done  a  very  outstanding  Job  of  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  and  the  gen- 
tieman  from  New  Mexico  for  their  ex- 
peditious manner  in  getting  this 
through  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  also  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  expeditious  work  and  the  gen- 
Ueman tram  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
WHrtLST.  for  getting  it  through  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

This  bill  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  19  members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation, as  well  as  our  two  Senators, 
our  Governor,  and  all  of  the  local  com- 
munities around  this  area,  not  only 
supporting  the  wilderness  areas  con- 
tained in  the  bill  but  also  the  phos- 
phate leasing  ban  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest.  We  do  not  need  the 
phosphate.  It  is  a  good  reserve  for  this 
coimtry,  one  that  we  can  use  in  later 
years  should  and  if  that  event  should 
occur. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  two 
previous  occasions.  Mr.  Speaker;  and  I 
urge  we  do  it  this  time  and  hopefully 
we  have  done  it  right  and  it  can  be 
signed  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  HJl.  9.  the  Florida  Wilder- 
ness Act  This  legislation  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  entire  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  and  others,  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Governor,  the  elected 
cabinet,  as  well  as  other  leaders 
throughout  the  State. 

H.R.  9  would  expand  one  wilderness 
area  in  the  Apalachicola  National 
Forest  and  create  a  new  one.  First,  it 
would  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Bradwell  Bay  Wilderness  by  1.171 
acres.  It  would  also  create  the  Mud 
Swamp/New  River  Wilderness  Area  to 
be  composed  of  8,250  acres. 

The  bill  would  also  create  the  Big 
Gum  Swamp  Wilderness  Area  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest,  as  well  as  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  Ocala  National 
Forest. 

Hit.  9  will  also  initiate  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  phosphate  mining  in 
the  Osceola  National  Forest.  This  is  a 
long-time  goal  and  one  I  believe  we  are 
about  to  make  a  reality.  The  Reagan 
administration  expressed  opposition  to 
the  language  providing  a  method  of 
compensation  for  the  companies  with 
phosphate  leases  and  that  language 
has  been  stricken,  and  I  now  under- 
stand the  administration  will  support 
enactment  of  H  J%.  9. 


I  do  not  believe  this  compromise 
harms  the  bill  in  any  substantial  way. 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to 
permit  strip  mining  in  the  Osceola  and 
that  it  would  ultimately  be  up  to  the 
courts  to  determine  if  the  companies 
with  lease  rights  deserved  compensa- 
tion. This  is  as  H.R.  9  reads  now  and  I 
believe  it  is  worthy  of  our  action. 

No  legislation  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  without  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people.  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation 
who  have  stood  by  me  on  this  issue  for 
so  long  and  to  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  They  have 
provided  thoughtful  guidance  and  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tion and  many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  incorporated  into  H.R. 
9. 

One  person  must  be  singled  out  for 
his  tremendous  contributions  and  I 
refer  to  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Johm  Skiberlihg.  He 
nuiide  this  issue  his  issue  and  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  passage  of 
this  act.  I  extend  to  him  my  heartfelt 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support 
H  R   9. 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Join  my  fellow  Floridians  in 
addressing  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  our  home  State. 

H.R.  9— the  Florida  Wilderness  Act. 
which  I  cosponsored— will  designate 
seven  new  wilderness  areas  in  Florida, 
totaling  49,150  acres.  Though  this 
measure  may  seem  to  only  protect  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  State,  it  also  is  a 
preventive  measure  for  the  protection 
of  our  environment. 

In  recent  years,  our  State  and  na- 
tional environmental  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  over  phosphate 
leasing  and  mining  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  controversy  has 
covered  a  period  of  20  years  of  legal 
and  congressional  battles.  Attempts  in 
the  past  to  resolve  this  crisis  have  not 
met  with  the  success  which  we  had 
hoped  for.  And  now.  the  people  of 
Florida  are  seeking  your  support  for 
their  cause. 

It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  overshadow 
the  phosphate  industry  and  the  im- 
portant role  it  has  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  of  Florida.  We  do. 
though,  request  this  protective  meas- 
ure to  restrict  leasing  and  mining  in 
our  national  forests. 

I.  therefore,  urge  your  support  of 
this  important  legislation.* 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 


UMO)  that  the  Houae  suspend  the  rules 
and  pan  the  bill  HJt.  9.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


the  Mcond  roadlcH  area  review  and  evalua- 
tion procnm  IRARE  11):  and  (3)  the  Con- 
gress has  madi  iU  own  review  and  examina- 
tion of  national  forest  raadlea  areas  in  Ala- 
bama and  the  environmental  impact  anod- 
ated  with  sltemative  allocations  of  such 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIPSEY  WILDERNESS  ADDITIONS 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2477)  entitled  the 
"Slpsey  Wilderness  Additions  Act  of 
1983",  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tiuit  tiiis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sipsey  Wilderness 
Additions  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136), 
certain  lands  in  the  Bankhead  National 
Forest.  Alabama,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred sixty-five  acres  and  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Sipsey  Wilderness 
Additions— Proposed",  dated  July  1982.  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and  incor- 
porated in  and  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
Sipsey  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  93-622. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  area  designated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1131-1136  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  wilderness  area  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  tuid 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  Such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  except 
that  any  clerical  or  typographical  error  in 
such  map  or  legal  description  may  be  cor- 
rected. The  Secretary  shall  place  such  map 
and  legal  description  on  file,  and  make  them 
available  for  public  inspection,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  completed 


(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that  (1) 
without  pasBtOK  on  the  question  of  the  legal 
and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  n  final 
environmental  sUtement  (dated  January 
1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest  land  in 
States  other  than  Alabama,  such  statement 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  with 
respect  to  national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  SUte  of  Alabama;  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  national  forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama which  were  reviewed  by  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II). 
except  those  lands  remaining  in  further 
planning  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  that 
review  and  evaliuition  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1074  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Ftorest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-588)  t«  be  an  adequate  oMislderation 
of  the  sultabitty  of  such  lands  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  be  required  to  review  the  wilder- 
ness option  prior  to  the  revision  of  the  irU- 
tial  plan  and  in  no  other  case  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  initial  planning  cycle;  (3) 
areas  in  the  State  of  Alabama  reviewed  in 
such  final  environmental  statement  and  not 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act  or  re- 
maining in  further '  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans:  and  (4)  unless  expressly 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  not  conduct  any  further 
statewide  roadless  area  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  national  forest  system  lands  in  the 
SUte  of  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  suitability  for  Inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fdqua).  Pursuant  to  the  nile.  a  second 
is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  wiU  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberunc). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2477  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  with  the  fur- 
ther technical  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  H.R.  2477 
would  add  approximately  27,865  acres 
to  the  existing  Sipsey  Wilderness  In 
the  Bankheid  National  Forest. 

The  propceed  Sipsey  addition  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Fuppo  and 
is  cosponsored  by  Alabama  Congress- 
men NiCHOIf,  Edwakos.  Shelbt,  Dick- 
iHsoN,  and  Brdrekhi.  It  is  in  four  ad- 
joining parcels  and  would  increase  the 
size  of  the  Sipsey  Wilderness  to  ap- 
proximately 40,500  acres.  The  Sipsey 


WUdemeas  is  about  a  90-minute  drive 
frcMn  Birmingham  and  is  generally 
characterized  by  gently  rolling  topog- 
raphy which  is  cut  by  munerous  drain- 
ages, or  "canyons."  noted  for  their 
step  ddewalls  and  sandstone  cliffs. 
Fonils  from  the  late  Paleozoic  era  are 
abundant.  Vegetation  consists  of  cove 
hardwoods  along  the  drainages  and  a 
hardwood  pine  mix  on  the  side  slopes 
and  ridges.  The  cool,  moist  canyons 
provide  suitable  habitat  for  what  are 
essentially  Appalachian  flora,  but  with 
unusual  inclusions  from  the  Piedmont 
to  the  east,  and  Ozark  areas  to  the 
west.  Cool  temperatures  in  the  gorges 
allow  many  plants  to  reach  their 
southernmost  geographical  limit  on 
the  Bankhead  National  Forest.  Wil- 
derness protection  will  insure  that  the 
forest  returns  to  a  near  virgin  state. 
Whitetail  deer,  bobcat,  opossum,  rac- 
coon, and  other  wildlife  species  Inhab- 
it the  area. 

I  note  that  although  the  proposed 
wilderness  contains  some  commercial 
timber,  it  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  forest 
land  In  Alabama.  For  this  reason,  any 
impacts  on  timber  supply  will  be 
almost  non-existent. 

I  would  finally  note  that  H.R.  2477 
contains  our  standard  RARE  II  "re- 
lease/sufficiency" language  which 
confirms  that  lands  not  designated 
wilderness  by  the  bill  or  remaining  In 
further  planning  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  timber  harvest  or  other  devel- 
opment. 

BCr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  pre- 
pared statement. 

Ytx.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentieman  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
LujAH.  and  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska.  Mr.  Yoitng,  for  thelr 
help  and  cooperation  on  both  this  bill 
and  the  preceding  bill,  which  I  think 
has  been  very  commendatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  2477,  the 
Sipsey  Wldemess  bill.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
sensus on  this  bin  as  we  did  on  the 
Florida  bill.  One  reason  Is  that  this 
bill  contains  four  times  the  amount 
reconunended  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Service  has.  In  testimony 
liefore  the  Interior  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  strong  case  in  favor  of  not 
actiitg  on  this  bill  at  this  time.  The 
majority  of  the  lands  being  considered 
for  wilderness  designation  are  in  fur- 
ther planning  category  because  of 
high  resource  values,  particularly 
timber,  as  well  as  wilderness  at- 
tributes. There  are  also  active  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  4,200  acres  and  pending 
leases  on  another  15,500  acres.  The 
Forest  Service  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete its  forest  plan  for  the  area  in  ad- 
vance of  our  making  a  final  decision. 
Only  in  this  way  will  we  have  all  the 


facts  before  us  which  will  lead  to  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  decision. 

The  lands  are  not  threatened  while 
we  wait.  While  in  the  further  planning 
status,  their  wilderness  qualities  will 
be  protected.  It  would  make  sense  to 
wait  imtU  the  forest  planning  process 
is  complete  and  the  delegation  reaches 
a  compromise.  It  is  entirely  likely  that 
we  would  then  l>e  able  to  imanimously 
support  the  bill,  a  position  all  of  us 
would  prefer  to  be  In. 

The  bill  does  contain  the  needed  re- 
lease and  sufficiency  language  but  it  is 
unlikely  it  will  become  law  before  the 
wilderness  issue  is  worked  out. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  bill  In  order  to  force  the 
necessary  delay. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiure.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2477. 
the  Sipsey  Wilderness  Additions  Act  of 
1983. 

HH.  2477  adds  an  area  of  about 
27.865  acres  to  the  existing  Sipsey  Wil- 
derness in  the  Bankhead  National 
Forest  in  Alabama.  At  present,  the  two 
wilderness  areas  In  Alabama  represent 
only  3  percent  of  the  national  forest 
lands  In  the  State  and  a  small  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  the  land  in  Alabama. 
In  short,  there  is  broad  support  for  a 
modest  increase  in  the  very  limited 
area  set  aside  as  wilderness  in  the 
State.  The  bill  would  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. Given  the  small  area  Involved, 
there  would  be  only  minimal  Impact 
on  the  supply  of  timber  available  in 
the  State. 

The  bill  will  Insure  that  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  relatively  small  but 
meaningful  addition  to  the  existing 
Sipsey  Wilderness.  Further,  the  bill  in- 
corporates what  has  become  standard 
release  and  sufficient  language  used 
by  the  House  In  wilderness  legislation. ' 
Thus,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the 
Forest  Service  will  be  able  to  manage 
nonwildemess  areas  in  the  National 
Forests  in  a  reasonable  and  systematic 
fashion. 

In  this  cormection.  H.R.  2477  was 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  recognition  of  its  juris- 
diction over  forestry  In  general  and 
forest  reserves,  such  as  those  in  Ala- 
bama, that  are  not  created  from  the 
public  domain.  The  full  committee, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy,  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Whitlet,  have 
acted  responsibly  and  expeditiously  on 
this  measure.  In  considering  this  legis- 
lation, we  have  enjoyed  a  very  positive 
working  relationship  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Chairman  Uoaix.  and  JoHif  SuBBKUifQ 
and  his  Subctxnmlttee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  HJl.  2477.  the  Sipsey  WU- 
deraess  Additions  Act  of  1983. 

BCr.  SEIBEaUJNO.  Mx.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
diairmmn  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whttlst).  ,  ^ 

Mr.  WHTTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  Sipsey  WU- 
demess  bOl.  My  subcommittee  held  a 
public  hearing  on  this  bill.  We  heard 
testimony  from  a  number  of  witnesses 
and  the  only  witness  who  spoke  at  all 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Forest  Service,  who 
addressed  some  of  the  issues  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  bill,  which  has 
previously  passed  the  House,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  has  strong  support  in  the 
Congress.  It  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms  and  Energy  and  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
I  strongly  support  its  passage. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  author  of  the 
bUl.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Flippo). 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SEnsRUMG)  for  hearing  this  bill  now 
for  the  second  year  and  listening  to  all 
of  the  testimony  and  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Whttlkt).  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
for  doing  the  same  thing. 

Having  heard  all  of  the  testimony, 
the  same  old  tired  testimony  that  the 
Forest  Service  offered  last  year,  they 
are  offering  again  this  year,  and  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  that  they  would 
come  forward  and  offer  arguments 
that  do  not  have  any  fact  and  no  testi- 
mony presented  that  offered  any  kind 
of  evidence  to  support  their  position, 
but  I  guess  we  are  getting  used  to  that 
kind  of  testimony  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  supports  this.  The 
head  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation,  all 
of  the  interest  groups  in  Alabama  are 
supporting  this,  including  the  environ- 
mental and  conservation  areas,  every 
major  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama is  supporting  this  bill,  and  there 
are  many,  many  reasons  that  I  could 
go  into  for  supporting  this  bill. 

They  mention  energy.  Yes.  there  Is 
coal  in  this  area.  It  Is  about  165  feet 
deep,  between  85  and  165.  and  it  Is  two 
feet  thick.  There  is  no  economic 
energy  area  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many,  many 
reasons  to  support  this  bill,  but  the 
main  reason  is  that  the  cititens  of 
Lawrence  County  in  which  all  of  this 
land  is  located,  who  know  it  best  and 
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love  it,  want  it  retained  as  It  is  and 
they  want  to  share  it  with  present  and 
future  generations.  I  commend  them 
for  their  unselfishness  and  I  believe 
this  biU  deserves  passage  in  this  House 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree 
and  pass  it  the  biU.  as  it  did  last  year 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Sipsey  Wilderness  Additions  Act 
of  1983.  The  bill  before  the  House 
today  would  add  27.865  acres  to  the 
the  Sipsey  Wilderness  in  my  district. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  4.  1982 
by  a  vote  of  354  to  49. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  and  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks  (Mr.  Snanontc) 
and  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Youwo  of  Alaska)  for  their  help 
and  assistance  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  House  floor  today.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  providing  me  with  the 
benefit  of  their  expertise  and  atten- 
tion in  producing  H.R.  2477. 

I  also  want  to  commend  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  DK  LA  Garza),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Masicah)  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  (Mr.  Whit- 
ley) and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Hansen)  for  their  help 
and  assistance  in  moving  the  bill  to 
the  floor  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

H.R.  2477  would  change  the  status 
of  27,865  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
William  B.  Bankhead  Forest  located  in 
north  Alabama.  The  more  than 
179.000  acres  in  the  Bankhead  repre- 
sents an  unique  national  asset  that  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  culture  and 
economy  of  the  region.  Over  half  the 
land  in  the  Bankhead  is  located  in 
Lawrence  County.  Ala.  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent.  All  of  the  land 
proposed  for  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion in  H.R.  2477  is  located  in  Law- 
rence County. 

In  1974  Congress  passed  the  Eastern 
Wilderness  Act  which  designates 
12.000  acres  within  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest  as  the  Sipsey  WUdemess. 
This  was  a  prudent  act  of  Congress.  I 
wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  could  walk 
through  this  area  like  I  have  many 
times  and  experienced  first  hand  the 
breathtaking  beauty  and  splendor  of 
this  forest.  It  is  a  magnificent  national 
treasure. 

The  RARE  II  study  identified  seven 
roadless  areas  encompassing  30.658 
acres  in  the  Bankhead  National 
I\)rest.  All  seven  areas  are  located  in 
Lawrence  County  in  my  congressional 
district  or  immediately  adjacent  to  my 
district  in  Winston  County. 

The  Forest  Service  recommended 
that  two  areas,  the  Sipsey  Additions 


and  Borden  Creek,  amounting  to  7.173 
acres  be  designated  as  wilderness.  The 
remaining  five  areas  totaling  23.485 
acres  were  allocated  for  further  study 
and  planning. 

H.R.  2477  would  designate  27.865 
acres  of  the  RARE  11  lands  in  the 
Bankhead  Forest  as  wilderness.  This 
proposed  wilderness  land  includes  the 
7,173  acres  recommended  in  the  RARE 
n  study  for  wilderness,  most  of  four  of 
the  five  further  planning  areas,  and 
the  i^proxlmately  800  acres  of  land 
not  included  in  the  study  area. 

The  800  acre  tract  of  land  not  in- 
cluded in  the  RARE  U  study  recom- 
mendations but  included  in  H.R.  2477 
is  located  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Sipsey  WUdemess 
and  the  Sipsey  Addition  area.  This 
land  was  not  included  in  RARE  II  be- 
cause of  an  existing  timber  contract. 
This  contract  is  no  longer  a  factor  and 
the  land  is  now  available  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  omission  of  this 
oblong  shaped  area  would  leave  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness area  and  complicate  management 
of  an  expanded  Sipsey  Wilderness. 

The  boundary  lines  on  the  proposed 
Sipsey  Wilderness  Additions  have  been 
adjusted  to  exclude  designating  pri- 
vate landholdings  as  wilderness.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task. 

The  boundary  lines  initially  devel- 
oped by  the  Forest  Services  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  to  include  every  pos- 
sible piece  of  private  land  located  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness area. 

Information  provided  to  me  by  the 
Forest  Service  showed  that  there  were 
24  private  landholdings  within  the 
boundary  lines  drafted  by  the  Forest 
Service.  By  carefully  drawing  the 
boundary  lines,  we  were  able  to  ex- 
clude 18  of  24  from  the  proposed  wil- 
derness area. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  review  the 
status  of  the  six  remaining  pieces  of 
private  property.  The  Forest  Service 
has  been  unable  to  identify  the  owner 
of  the  Gimi  Pond  Cemetery  located  in 
the  Thompson  Creek  area.  There  are 
three  other  private  landholdings  in 
the  Thompson  Creek  area  of  about  40 
acres  each.  These  landholdings  are  lo- 
cated near  or  on  the  Northwest  Road 
which  H.R.  2477  would  keep  open  for 
public  use.  One  of  the  three  owners  is 
interested  in  a  land  swap. 

There  are  two  adjoining  parcels  of 
private  property  located  in  the  two 
sections  recommended  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  wilderness  designation. 
One  parcel  of  approximately  15  acres 
is  located  in  the  Borden  Creek  area 
(section  208).  Another  of  about  140 
acres  is  located  in  the  Sipsey  Addition 
area  (section  068).  Both  parcels  are 
part  of  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  who 
purchased  the  land  in  the  early  1940's 
for  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  The  last  will 
and  testament  of  this  fine  gentlemen 


would  allow  his  heirs  the  use  of  the 
land  for  99  years  at  which  time  the 
ownership  of  the  land  would  revert  to 
a  private  university. 

The  heirs  4f  the  estate  have  leased 
the  timber  tights  on  the  land  to  a 
large  forest  products  ccHnpany.  The 
company  has  not  exerdaed  their 
rights  to  the  timber  yet  and  probably 
never  will  unless  timber  prloes  rise 
dramatically.  The  area  ta  inaccessible 
and  the  owaer  of  the  land  has  de- 
scribed the  area  as  so  thick  with  trees 
that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  through. 

The  heirs  of  the  estate  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  Forest  Service  to 
swap  the  land  for  another  parcel  in 
the  Bankhead.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Foi«st  Service  has  identified 
the  land  that  will  be  exchanged  for 
the  155  acres  and  provided  some 
money  to  assist  with  the  legal  costs  of 
exchange.  I  have  also  been  informed 
that  the  timber  company  luworts  the 
land  swap.  Ilie  final  details  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out  due  to  the  legal 
complexities  involved  in  breaking  a 
will.  I  am  cohfident.  however,  the  land 
swu>  will  eventually  go  through  since 
all  parties  involved  are  in  agreemmt. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  HJl.  2477 
does  not  provide  the  Forest  Service 
with  condemnation  powers.  And  this  is 
carefully  noted  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee report. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  view  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness expansion  area  in  relation  to  the 
size  and  scope  of  forest  activities 
throughout  the  State. 

The  forest  products  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  indus- 
try in  Alabama.  It  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  source  of  Jobs  and  income  in 
my  State. 

The  commercial  forest  land  base  in 
Alabama  is  the  third  largest  in  the 
Nation.  Oidy  Georgia  and  Oregon 
have  more  commercial  forest  land 
than  Alabama.  Two-thirds  of  the  land 
in  Alabama  of  21.3  million  acres  are 
covered  by  forest.  Some  of  this  land  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  half  of  the  State 
is  among  the  most  productive  in  the 
country. 

Like  most  other  Southern  States.  75 
percent  of  Alabama's  commercial 
forest  land  Is  owned  and  controlled  by 
thousands  of  nonindustrial  private 
owners.  Our  forestry  industry  depends 
on  free  timber  markets  with  many  par- 
ticipants for  most  of  its  wood  supply. 
Public  forest  lands  account  for  only  1 
million  acres  of  the  total  commercial 
forest  land  ki  Alabama. 

The  total  value  of  the  timber  cut  in 
Alabama  in  1981  amounted  to  $228.4 
million.  The  value  of  the  timber  cut  in 
Alabama  increased  by  31.3  percent  in 
the  5  years  between  1977  and  1982. 

Timber  resources  and  the  forest 
products  companies  are  located  in 
every  county  in  Alabama.  Every 
county  has  some  timber  production 
and  every  county,  except  one,  has  over 


100.000  acres  in  commercial  forest 
land.  There  are  15  operating  paper 
mills  and  225  sawmills  in  Alabama. 

HJl.  2477  would  expand  the  size  of 
the  e^Tsey  Wilderness  to  mjproximate- 
ly  42.000  acres.  This  expanded  wilder- 
ness would  amoimt  to:  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  in  Alabama;  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
forest  land  in  Alabama;  and  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  public  forest 
lands  in  the  State. 

The  forest  products  industry  is. 
without  any  doubt,  a  very  important 
source  of  Jobs,  income,  and  business  in 
my  State.  This  industry  is  part  of  the 
culture,  history,  and  heritage  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  future  outlook  for  this  industry 
in  my  State  is  excellent.  The  industry 
is  now  harvesting  64  percent  of  the 
growth  in  all  species  and  73  percent  of 
the  growth  in  softwoods.  The  opportu- 
nity for  expansion  of  the  forest  econo- 
my is  good. 

The  proposal  to  expand  the  Sipsey 
'^unidemess  has  received  widespread 
support  throughout  my  district  and 
the  State. 

The  Sipsey  Additions  Act  enjoys 
widespread  support  in  Lawrence 
County  where  the  proposed  wilderness 
land  is  located.  The  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  county  tax  assessor,  the 
county  tax  collector,  the  Lawrence 
County  Association  of  Elected  Offi- 
cials, the  local  members  of  the  State 
Judiciary,  and  a  wide  spectrimi  of 
public  and  private  citizens.  The  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  endorsed  the 
Sipsey  Addition  last  year. 

The  Sipsey  Wilderness  expansion 
has  been  endorsed  by  every  major 
newspaper  in  my  district  and  through- 
out the  State. 

The  response  from  public  officials 
throughout  the  State  has  been  encour- 
aging. The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Governor,  the  Lt.  Governor,  the 
State  Attorney  General,  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  State  Auditor,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Alabama  Bureau  of  Pub- 
licity and  Information,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  State  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Game  and  Fish. 

The  Alabama  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  adopted  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2477. 

The  bill  has  received  support  from 
the  mayors  of  Anniston,  Birmingham, 
Montgomery,  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  the 
Birmingham  City  Council,  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Commission,  and  the  Lau- 
derdale County  Commission.  The  Bass 
Anglers  Sportsman  Society,  the  Smith 
Lake  Civil  Association,  and  the  city  of 
Vestaria  Hills  Ala.  have  also  endorsed 
the  bill. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  this 
bill  throughout  the  State  because  the 
four  RARE  II  Planning  areas  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  in  the  bill  contain 


the  entire  upper  watershed  of  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Sipsey  River,  as  well 
as  the  headwaters  of  Brushy  Creek. 
These  two  streams  together  provide  a 
major  source  of  the  water  flowing  into 
the  Lewis  Smith  Reservoir  in  Cullman. 
Walker  and  Winston  Counties.  Pipe- 
lines from  Smith  Lake  provide  the 
drinking  water  supply  for  a  large 
number  of  municipalities  in  the 
middle  portion  of  Alabama.  The  city 
of  Birmingham,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  receives  23  percent  of  its  annual 
supply  from  the  Smith  Lake  pipelines. 
Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  introducing 
the  Sipsey  Wilderness  Additions  Act 
last  year,  I  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  Alabama  Geological  Survey  to  re- 
quest their  assitance  in  providing  in- 
formation about  potential  resources  in 
the  area.  The  result  of  my  inquiry  and 
study  indicates  that  the  potential  for 
commercial  oil,  gas  and  other  resource 
development  is  minimal. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  the 
UjS.  Forest  Service  implied  that  the 
proposed  wilderness  area  had  poten- 
tial for  resource  development.  The 
Forest  Service  stated  that  there  are 
deposits  of  coal  in  the  area.  The 
Forest  Service  is  right.  There  are  coal 
resources  around  the  area  located  near 
Penitentiary  Mountain.  The  Forest 
Service  failed  to  point  out,  however, 
that  coal  seams  about  2  feet  thick  are 
located  between  89  and  165  feet  below 
the  surface.  Obviously  these  coal  re- 
sources are  beyond  economic  value 
now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Forest  Service  also  testified 
about  the  existence  of  leasing  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  land  in  the  area  in  the  late 
1970's.  The  leasing  fee  on  this  land 
amounts  to  $1  per  acre.  Obviously  the 
government  has  not  enjoyed  a  windfall 
gain  by  issuing  these  leases  and  the  in- 
dividuals leasing  the  land  are  not  sub- 
ject to  great  financial  risk. 

I  would  point  out  that  oU  and  gas  ex- 
ploration has  been  going  on  in  the 
area  since  1865.  The  first  wells  were 
drilled  in  Lavirrence  Coimty  in  1965 
and  reports  indicate  that  at  least  two 
wells  produced  oil.  In  the  late  19th 
century,  the  presence  of  oil-bearing 
rocks  and  tar  springs  created  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  several  companies  were  or- 
ganized to  drill  test  weUs.  From  1890 
to  1910  there  was  some  drilling  activi- 
ty in  the  area. 

Between  1910  and  1970  drilling  activ- 
ity was  very  slow,  with  less  than  100 
wells  being  drilled  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  No  commercial  discoveries 
were  made. 

In  the  late  seventies  drilling  activity 
was  initiated  again  in  Lawrence  and 
Franklin  Counties  with  no  appreciable 
results. 

No  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  since  1979. 
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The  expuiBion  of  the  Sipsey  Wilder- 
ness provided  for  in  YLR.  2477  will  pro- 
vide numerous  benefits  to  the  local 
community  and  the  State  at  minimal 
cost.  Enactment  of  HJl.  2477  would 
insure  the  protection  of  a  beautiful 
and  unique  area  of  our  country  for 
future  generations  of  Alabamlans. 
This  bill  is  clearly  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  that  means  so  much  to 
my  State  and  district. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBKKUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (BCr.  Sxibcr- 
UHC)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  2477.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  HJl. 

2477.  

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FOLLOW  THROUGH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2148).  to 
reenact  the  Follow  Through  program 
with  certain  technical  changes,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  such  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLX 

SKnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Follow  Throush  Amendments  of  1983". 

AMXNDiairT  TO  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  30,  1  •«4 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  mobi- 
lize the  human  and  financial  resources  of 
the  Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
SUtes".  approved  August  20,  1964  (Public 
Law  88-453:  42  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.).  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  enacting 
clause  the  following: 

"That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964'. 


"TITLE  I— FOLLOW  THROUGH 
PROGRAMS 

"SBOKTTTTLS 

"Sic.  101.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Follow  Through  Act'. 

"STATSMKirr  or  rnaposE 

"Sk.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  develop  and 
Implement  successful  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  designed  to  aatlst  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  help  primarily  low-income 
children  previously  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
or  similar  programs  to  continue  to  develop 
to  their  full  potential  in  Iclndergarten  and 
the  primary  grades.  Such  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  for  which  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  under  this  title 
shall  be  known  as  'FoUow  Through  pro- 
grams'. 

"DBmnnoifs 

"Sec.  103.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  Commission'  means  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Follow  Through  Edu- 
cation esUblished  in  section  116: 

"(2)  the  term  financial  assistance'  in- 
cludes assistance  provided  by  grant,  agree- 
ment, or  contract,  and  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  installments 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpaym«its  or  underpayments: 

"(3)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  unless  the  context  speci- 
fies otherwise:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

"nRAMCIAI.  ASSISTAIICE  FOR  FOLLOW  THROUGH 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  combinations  of  such 
agencies,  and.  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Follow 
Through  programs  focused  primarily  on 
children  from  low-income  families  in  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  grades,  including 
such  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  schools,  who  were  previously  en- 
rolled in  Head  Start  or  similar  programs. 
Other  children  in  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary grades,  including  such  other  children 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary 
schools,  who  were  previously  enrolled  in 
preschool  programs  of  a  compensatory 
nature  which  received  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance may  participate  in  Follow  Through 
programs. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(1)  that  a  \ocMl  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  sutwection  (a)  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  include  in  a  Follow  Through 
program  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible 
to  participate  therein:  or 

"(2)  that  it  is  otherwise  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
the  Secretary  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
Follow  Through  program  to  any  other 
public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution. 

"(c)  Follow  Through  programs  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  section  shall  provide  such 
comprehensive  educational,  health,  nutri- 
tional, social,  and  other  services  as  will  aid 


in  the  continued  development  of  children 
described  in  subsection  (a)  to  their  full  po- 
tential. Such  programs  shall  provide  for  the 
direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  such 
children  In  the  development,  conduct,  and 
overall  direction  of  the  program  at  the  local 
level.  If  the  Secretary  determines  tliat  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  of  children  who 
are  not  from  low-Income  families  will  serve 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
such  children  from  non-low-income  families, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  their  participa- 
tion will  not  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the 
services  designed  for  chUdren  descril>ed  in 
subsection  (a). 

"AUTHORIZATIOII  OP  APPROPRUnOHS 

"Sac.  105.  (aKl)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  other  than  section  116. 
822.150.000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$23,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

"(2>  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  title  for  a  Follow  Through  program 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
proved costs  of  such  assisted  program, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  approve  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  the 
Secretary  determines.  In  accordance  with 
rules  esUblishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  is  required  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices. The  Secretary  shall  not  require  non- 
Federal  contributions  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  approved  costs  of  FoUow 
Through  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(c)  No  FoUow  Through  program  shall  be 
approved  for  assistance  under  this  title 
unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the 
services  to  be  provided  under  such  program 
will  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  substitu- 
tion for.  services  previously  provided  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  may 
issue. 

"RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  PILOT 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  asslsUnce  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  research,  demonstration,  or  pilot 
projects  conducted  by  public  and  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches 
or  methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  the 
special  problems  of  primarily  low-income 
children  previously  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
or  similar  programs  in  continuing  to  develop 
to  their  full  potential  In  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  grades. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  research, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  and  the 
use  of  all  research  authority  under  this 
title.  Such  plan  shall  set  forth  specific  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  and  priorities  among 
such  objectives. 

"ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND  PILOT  PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS 

"Sbc.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning- 

"(1)  the  title,  purpose,  intended  comple- 
tion date,  identity  of  the  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor, and  proposed  cost  of  any  grant  to  or 


contract  with  a  private  or  non-Federal 
public  agency  or  organisation  for  any  re- 
search, demonstration,  or  pOot  project 
under  this  title;  and 

"(2)  the  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  project. 

"(b)  The  puMic  announcements  required 
by  subaecUon  (aXl)  shaU  be  made  not  later 
tlian  thirty  daf s  after  making  such  grants 
or  contracts,  aad  the  public  announoeraents 
required  by  sutisection  (aXS)  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  tlie  receipt 
of  the  information  described  In  such  subaec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Seeretary  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  proposals, 
and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Feder- 
al funds  employed  under  section  106  sliaU 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  puliUsh  summa- 
ries of  the  results  of  projects  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  106  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  completion  thereof. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  copies  of  all 
such  summaries. 

"EVALUATION 

"See.  108.  (aJ  The  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission.  sbaU  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  a 
review  and  analysis  of  all  previous  evalua- 
tions and  reports  made  in  connection  with 
all  Follow  Through  prograxna  and  projects 
authorized  by  Acts  of  Congren  in  effect 
after  August  20, 1964,  and  provide  a  compre- 
hensive evaluative  report  that  measures  and 
evaluates  the  Impact  of  such  programs  and 
projects  with  regard  to  (1)  their  effective- 
ness In  achlcKdng  stated  goals;  (2)  their 
impact  on  related  programs:  (3)  their  impact 
on  preschool/elementary  school  linluge  ef- 
forts to  maintain  and  enhance  the  continui- 
ty of  the  child's  development:  (4)  their 
structure  and  mechanism  for  delivery  of 
services:  and  (5)  their  effectiveness  in  nar- 
rowing the  gap  in  successful  educational 
performance  between  children  from  low- 
income  families  and  chUdren  from  non-low- 
income  families.  Such  report  shall  include, 
where  appropriate,  comparisons  with  appro- 
priate control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  In  such  programs 
and  projects,  including  persons  from  non- 
low-income  families.  Such  review  and  analy- 
sis shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  development,  design,  ad- 
ministration, or  implementation  of  such 
programs  and  projects.  Such  report  sludl  l>e 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  30. 1985. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish general  standards  for  evaluation  of 
Follow  Through  program  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title.  The 
extent  to  which  such  standards  tiave  been 
met  shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether 
to  renew  or  supplement  financial  assistance 
authorized  by  this  title. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  tliis 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  feasible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  in  and  served  by  Follow 
Ttirough  programs  assisted  under  tills  title 
about  such  programs. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  the  re- 
sults of  evaluative  research  and  summaries 
of  evaluations  of  Follow  Through  program 
Impact  and  effectiveness  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  completion  thereof. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  copies  of  all 
such  results  afid  summaries. 


"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evalua- 
tions, proposals,  and  data  produced  or  devel- 
oped with  assistance  under  this  section 
))ecome  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

"TBCBMICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TEAINIHG 

"Sac.  109.  The  Secretary  stiall  provide,  di- 
rectly or  ttirough  grants  or  other  appropri- 
ate arrangements  (1)  tectinical  assistance  to 
Fallow  Through  programs  in  developing, 
conducting,  and  administering  programs 
under  this  title:  and  (2)  training  for  special- 
ised or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in 
ommectlon  with  FoUow  Through  programs. 

"SPBCIAL  CONDITIONS 

"Sac.  110.  (a)  Recipients  of  financial  as- 
sistanoe  under  this  title  shaU  provide  maxi- 
mum employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  to  par- 
ents of  chUdren  who  are  participating  in 
Follow  Through  programs  assisted  under 
this  tlUe. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
ShaU  not  t>e  suspended  for  faUure  to  comply 
with  applicable  terms  and  conditions,  except 
in  emergency  situations,  nor  shall  an  appU- 
catlon  for  refunding  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
tias  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action 
should  not  be  taken. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shaU  not  be  terminated  for  faUure  to 
comply  with  appUcable  terms  and  condi- 
tions unless  the  recipient  has  been  afforded 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  fair  hearing. 

"COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

"Sic.  111.  The  Secretary  shaU  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
persons  employed  in  carrying  out  Follow 
Through  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
shaU  not  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
which  is  (1)  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of 
compensation  paid  to  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  providing  substantially  compara- 
ble services  in  the  area  where  the  program 
Is  carried  out,  or  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  of  compensation  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  providing  substan- 
tially comparable  services  in  the  area  of  the 
person's  Immediately  preceding  employ- 
ment, whichever  is  higher:  or  (2)  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in  sec- 
ticm  6(aKl)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938. 

"NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

"Sac.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  Follow 
Ttirough  program  under  this  title  unless 
the  grant  or  contract  with  respect  thereto 
spedficaUy  provides  that  no  person  with  re- 
sponsibUltles  in  the  operation  thereof  wiU 
discriminate  with  respect  to  any  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  poUtical  af- 
fUiation.  or  l>ellefs. 

"(b>  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  ttiis  title.  The  Secretary  stiaU  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  in 
accordance  with  section  602  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act 
stiaU  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence. 
Tills  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting any  other  legal  remedy  that  a 
person  may  tiave  if  such  person  is  excluded 
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from  participation  in.  denied  the  t>eneflts 
of,  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or 
denied  employment  in  connection  with,  any 
program,  project,  or  activity  receiving  assist- 
ance under  ttiis  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  stiaU  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program,  project,  or 
activity,  under  this  title  unless  the  grant  or 
contract  relating  to  the  financial  assistance 
qyecificaUy  provides  tliat  no  person  with  re- 
sponsiblUties  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  wiU  discriminate 
against  any  individual  because  of  a  tiandi- 
capping  condition  in  violation  of  section  504 
of  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1973. 

"LIMITATION  Wrm  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 


UNLAWFUL  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  113.  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  FoUow  Through  agency  or 
other  agency,  organization,  or  institution  as- 
sisted under  this  title  shaU,  pursuant  to  or 
during  the  performance  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  any  FoUow  Ttirough  pro- 
gram conducted  or  assisted  under  ttiis  title, 
by  such  Follow  Ttirough  agency  or  such 
other  agency,  organization,  or  institution, 
plan,  initiate,  participate  in,  or  otherwise 
aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful 
demonstration,  rioting,  or  civU  disturbance. 

"POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  For  purposes  of  ctuMJter  15 
of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  any  agency 
which  assumes  responslbiUty  for  planning, 
developing,  and  coordinating  FoUow 
Ttirough  programs  and  receives  assistance 
under  ttiis  title  stiaU  lie  deemed  to  be  a 
State  or  local  agency.  For  purposes  of  para- 
graptis  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such 
title,  any  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency 
receiving  assistance  uiuter  this  title  stiaU  lie 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

"(b)  Follow  Ttirough  programs  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  l>e  carried  on  in  a 
manner  involving  the  use  of  program  funds, 
the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment 
or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  sup- 
porting or  resulting  in  the  identification  of 
such  programs  with  ( 1 )  any  partisan  or  non- 
partisan political  activity  or  any  other  polit- 
ical activity  associated  with  a  candidate,  or 
contending  faction  or  group,  in  an  election 
for  public  or  party  office:  (2)  any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  any  such  election: 
or  (3)  any  voter  registration  activity.  The 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
stiaU  issue  rules  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section,  which  shall  include 
provisions  for  summary  suspension  of  assist- 
ance or  other  action  necessary  to  permit 
such  enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

"ADVANCE  FUNDING  • 

"Sec.  115.  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  title,  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
this  title  are  authorized  to  be  included  In  an 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  wlilch  such  appropria- 
tions are  available  for  obligation. 

"NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  FOLLOW  THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Follow  Ttirough 
Education  which  shaU  consist  of  fifteen 
members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sut>section  (c),  5 
members  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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"(2)  Except  Mi  provided  in  subaection  (c>.  4 
members  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary- 

"(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 

"(4>  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea. 

Members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  shaU 
be  choaen  from  among  staff  and  parenU  in- 
volved in  Follow  Through  sponsor  agencies, 
resource  centers,  and  local  programs  and 
projects.  Other  members  appointed  shall  be 
choeen  from  among  persons  who  have  spe- 
cial knowledge  concerning  kindergarten  and 
primary  grade  education  of  children  primar- 
ily from  low-income  families,  and  persons 
who  have  special  training  or  experience  in 
compRhensive  early  chUdhood  development 
and  aervioes. 

"(b)  Members  shall  serve  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

"(cKl)  The  initial  appointment  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  made  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  effecUve  date  of  this  section. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tives  shall  make  any  appointments  not 
made  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
within  such  ninety-day  period. 

'■(2)  An  appointment  to  f iU  a  vacant  posi- 
tion on  the  Commission  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  initial  appointment 
is  made.  Any  ninety-day  period  applicable  to 
the  initial  appointment  to  such  position 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  an  appointment 
made  under  this  paragraph,  except  that 
such  period  shaU  begin  on  the  date  the  va- 
cancy arises. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  chair- 
person from  among  members  appointed  to 
the  Commission.  If  the  President  fails  to  ap- 
point a  chairperson  within  the  ninety-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  appoint- 
ment may  be  made,  then  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  shall  appoint  a 
chairperson. 

"(e>  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairperson,  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  quarterly.  Ten  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
"(f )  The  Commission  shall— 
"(1)  review  all  pertinent  research  and 
evaluations  of  research,  demonstration,  and 
pilot  projects  conducted  with  financial  as- 
sistance provided  in  connection  with  all 
^llow  Through  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorised by  Acts  of  Congress  in  effect  after 
August  20. 1S«4: 

"(2)  determine,  on  a  comparative  basis, 
the  most  effective  approaches  developed 
through  Follow  Through  conducive  to  repli- 
cation on  a  national  basis: 

"(3)  recommend  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
actions  necessary  to  facilitate  the  replica- 
tion of  effective  approaches  on  such  basis. 
iDdudbig  the  use  of  such  approaches  in 
other  compensatory  education  programs, 
and  in  general  education  programs,  for  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
grades:  and 

"(4)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  30.  198S.  a 
report  describing  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission and  detailing  the  findings,  determi- 
nations, and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(gKl)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  minimum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  from  time 
to  time  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltime.  for  each 
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day  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Commission,  while 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence 
or  regular  places  of  business,  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently  are  allowed 
travel  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(h)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission 
may  appoint  such  additional  personnel  as 
the  Chairperson  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  activi- 
ties. 

"(2)  Such  personnel  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  subchapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
(relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates),  except  that  no  Individ- 
ual so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  from  time  to  time  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
administrative  support  services  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

"(j)  The  Commission  is  terminated  on 
September  30. 1985. 

"(k)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
(500.000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985.". 
coirTKAcr  AumoRrrY 

Sk.  3.  Authority  to  enter  into  contracte 
under  the  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  in 
such  amounts,  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts. 

RXPKALZR 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subaec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  8  of  subtiUe  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (42 
U.S.C.  9861-9888)  is  repealed. 

(b)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
section  657  of  the  Head  Stari  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9852)  ShaU  continue  to  apply  with  respect  to 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  in  fiscal 
year  1984  the  Follow  Through  Act  as  in 
effect  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
and  such  appropriations  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  in  such  fiscal 
year  the  FoUow  Through  Act  as  reenacted 
by  this  Act. 

RATIVX  AMKRICAM  raOCRAMS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Native 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
2991b(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnr  "Every  determination 
made  with  respect  to  a  request  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  whether  the  agency 
making  such  request  serves,  or  the  project 
to  be  assisted  is  for  the  benefit  of,  Indians 
who  are  not  members  of  a  federally  recog- 
nized tribe.  To  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, the  Secretary  shaU  ensure  that  each 
project  to  be  assisted  under  this  title  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  priorities  established  by  the 
agency  which  receives  such  assistance.". 

(b)  Section  803(c)  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2991b(c))  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  project  may  be  disapproved  for  as- 
sistance under  this  UUe  solely  because  the 
agency  requesting  such  assistance  is  an 
Indian  organtaation  in  a  nonreservation 
area  or  serves  Indians  in  a  nonreservation 
area.". 

(c)  Section  812  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 
"AoitnnsTmATioir,  dilbgatioii  of  AtrmoaiTT 

"Sk.  812.  (aKl)  The  general  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  remain  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and.  notwith- 
stamUng  any  authority  under  any  other  law, 
may  not  be  transferred  outside  of  such  De- 
partment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  continue  to  ad- 
minister grants  under  section  803  through 
the  Administration  for  Native  Americans. 
The  Commissioner  of  such  Administration 
may  not  delegate  outside  of  the  Administra- 
tion the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  such  section. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(aK2).  the  Secretary  may  delegate  only  to 
the  heads  of  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  any  of 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  and  may  authorize 
the  redelegation  only  within  such  Depart- 
ment of  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
by  the  heads  of  such  agencies. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  other  than  section  803,  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  such  agencies  if  such  funds 
are  used  for  the  purjioses  for  which  they  are 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  interagency  fimding 
agreements  made  between  the  Administra- 
tion for  Native  Americans  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  specific 
grants  or  projects.". 

(d)  Section  813  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992c)  is 

"fffin  ^tragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Health  and  Human  Services.". 

(e)  Section  814  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992d)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sk.  814.".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaection: 

"(b)  Not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
expended  to  carry  out  section  803(a)  for 
such  fiscal  year.". 

XmcnVK  DATK 

Sk.  6.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  October 
1.1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  AifDRCws)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pbtw)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  irecognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  ^^lina  (Mr.  Amnsws). 

Mr.  ANDHEW8  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker;  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  of  explanation  as  to 
the  content  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
but  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psnu)  has  an  en- 
gagement at  about  1:45.  Hence  I  will 
defer  to  him  for  such  ranaiks  as  he 
may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  2148.  the  PoUow  Through 
Amendments  of  1983. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  for  the 
record  that  I  believe  that  the  original 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  FoUow 
Through  program  were  laudable  and  I 
believe  that  a  satisfactory  track  record 
has  been  established  in  achieving 
these  goals  and  objectives. 

My  reservations  focus  primarily  on 
the  merits  of  passing  new  legislation 
which  continues  Follow  Through  as  a 
categorical  line  item  budget  authority 
and  extends  this  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional year  through  fiscal  year  1985 
and  provides  for  increased  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985. 

The  initial  purpose  of  this  program 
was  one  of  developing,  implementing, 
and  refining  model  educational  and  re- 
lated service  programs  which  would 
buUd  upon  the  positive  achievements 
made  by  disadvantaged  children  who 
had  been  onrolled  in  preschool  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start. 

So  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  demon- 
stration project  at  the  national  level, 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  went  into  this  program  15  years 
ago.  We  began  demonstrating  15  years 
ago  what  c^uld  be  accomplished,  and 
those  models  served  as  good  examples 
for  a  lot  of  school  districts  aroimd  the 
United  States,  but  how  many  kids  are 
reaUy  being  helped  directly  by  this 
Federal  pvogram?  The  answer  is, 
about  30,000  across  the  United  States. 
How  many  kids  are  in  school  in  the 
United  States?  About  40  million. 

So  this  is  a  Federal  program  that 
ends  up  appropriating  money  and  set- 
ting up  stafi  to  help  1  out  of  1.250  kids 
in  the  Unit«d  States,  which  can  be  Jus- 
tified on  a  demonstration  basis  to  gain 
experience,  but  cannot  be  Justified  as 
an  ongoing  Federal  program  to  pro- 
vide special  fimds  and  special  help  for 
one  small  segment  of  the  population 
and  not  for  all  the  rest. 

It  seems  to  me  If  we  have  not 
learned  from  this  program  in  15  years, 
maybe  we  ought  to  look  at  ourselves 
for  our  failtu«  to  learn  rather  than  at 
the  program.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
those  who  say  it  should  be  woimd  up 
in  a  orderly  fashion.  I  would  frankly 
be  very  sympathetic  to  those  who  say 
maybe  we  should  have  some  incentives 


tar  ttie  school  districts  to  get  into  this 
program  or  give  them  some  extra 
reason  for  looidng  at  it,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  heU>  all  the  kids  in  the  United 
States  by  a  program  that  is  targeted  at 
about  30,000  out  of  40  million. 

So  at  some  point  we  really  want  to 
change  the  foundation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  kids  that  were  helped  by  this 
program  at  the  begtaning  are  now  in 
their  twenties,  and  we  have  had  plenty 
of  time  to  test  and  examine  and  see 
what  works  and  what  does  not  work. 
We  really  ought  to  be  wrapping  this 
particular  experiment  up. 

One  of  the  things  Government  has 
been  criticized  for  over  the  years  is 
that  we  start  all  kinds  of  things  and 
then  we  grow  inattentive  and  go  on 
and  start  other  things  and  we  get  a 
whole  backlog  of  little  programs  lined 
up  there  that  are  inefficient.  It  adds  to 
bureaucracy,  it  adds  to  the  paperwork, 
and  it  makes  a  few  Jobs,  but  it  does  not 
get  the  Job  done  for  the  American 
dgodIc 

I  would  argue  that  if  this  program 
does  not  now  fit  in  that  category,  it 
will  before  very  long. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  was  set  up  15 
years  ago  as  a  demonstration  project 
and  if  it  was  ever  going  to  work,  it 
should  have  worked  by  now. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  provides  for  the 
Follow  Through  program  to  be  phased 
into  chapter  2  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1985. 

BCr.  Speaker,  it  iM?pears  that  there  is 
no  con^nsus  in  the  other  body  to  take 
favorable  and  early  action  on  legisla- 
tion comparable  to  that  before  us 
today.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the 
consensus  in  the  other  body  that 
chm^ter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  remains  an 
appropriate  authority  and  funding 
source  that  will  provide  State  and 
local  governments  with  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  in  addressing  the 
unique  needs  of  their  disadvantaged 
elementary  level  students. 

D  1340 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  presents  H.R. 
2148,  the  Follow  Through  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend 
the  Follow  Through  program  for  1  ad- 
ditional year  beyond  its  current  au- 
thorization. 

Fy>llow  Through  is  a  federally  spon- 
sored education  program  which  devel- 
ops and  provides  high-quality  class- 
room programs  and  supportive  services 
to  disadvantaged  chUdren  across  the 
United  States.  Initially  authorized  in 
1967,  it  is  intended  to  literally  "follow 
through"  on  developmental  gains 
made  by   disadvantaged  children   in 


preschool  programs  like  Head  Start  as 
those  children  enter  public  schools. 
Since  Follow  Through  is  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984,  much  of  what  we  have 
learned  during  the  past  15  years  will 
be  lost  unless  an  extension  is  provided 
and  a  "summing  up"  required. 

The  impact  of  Follow  Through  is  far 
reaching.  Some  30,000  disadvantaged 
children  in  69  school  districts  are  di- 
rectly served  each  year.  Nearly  half  a 
million  others  benefit  indirectly  as 
their  school  districts  replicate  success- 
ful models  without  direct  FMeral  as- 
sistance. There  are  presently  over  700 
additional  communities  using  Follow 
Through  techniques  in  this  manner. 

HJl.  2148  should  be  noncontrover- 
sial  and  I  anticipate  broad  bipartisan 
support.  The  bill  is  suinwrted  by  46  bi- 
partisan (^sponsors.  Aside  from  those 
provisions  specifically  providing  for 
the  "summing  up"  I  referred  to  earli- 
er, it  is  simply  a  reenactment  of  those 
provisions  (nirrenUy  authorized  in  the 
Republican  authored  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981. 

HH.  2148  does  provide  new  author- 
ity for  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Follow  Through  Education. 
This  bipartisan  Commission,  which 
the  committee  bill  terminates  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1985,  will  examine 
all  evaluations  of  Follow  Through 
models  to  determine  those  most  con- 
ducive to  replication  by  State  and 
local  education  agencies.  This  should 
be  of  considerable  value  to  States 
using  education  block  grant  fimds  to 
support  Follow  Through  programs  in 
future  years. 

The  committee  also  added  modest 
but  vitally  important  amendments  to 
H.R.  2148  during  full  committee  con- 
sideration. These  provisions  would  ac- 
complish three  objectives.  They  would 
indefinitely  extend  the  prohibition  of 
the  transfer  of  administration  on 
native  American  programs  to  agencies 
outside  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  They  reaffirm  the  re- 
quirement that  these  programs  serve 
all  types  of  Indians  and  native  Ameri- 
cans as  the  law  provides  and  further 
require  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
available  funds  be  used  to  support  the 
development  efforts  and  service  pro- 
grams of  grantees  working  directly 
with  local  Indian  and  native  American 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  present  what  we  believe  is  a 
strong  bill  today  for  consideration  by 
the  House.  It  was  passed  by  unani- 
mous voice  votes  in  lx>th  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  and  I  believe  it 
deserves  the  strong  support  of  the 
Congress  as  well. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 
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Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  good  work 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fitHU  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Amdmws). 
has  done  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  SpMker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  com- 
mittee bill  H.R.  2148— the  follow 
through  amendments  to  the  native 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, it  has  ranained  no  secret  as  to 
the  polar  policy  directions  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  have  respec- 
tively adhered  to  in  concern  with  for- 
mulating and  Implementing  Indian  af- 
fairs. In  an  attempt  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently proposed  the  phasing  out  of 
numerous  Indian  programs  at  a  dispro- 
portionate rate  to  other  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  Congress  however,  has 
seat  fit  to  recoi^iize  its  trust  reponsi- 
bilities  to  native  Americans  and  thus 
has  stepped  in  to  save  these  much- 
needed  programs  from  the  administra- 
tion's obituary  list 

On  January  29.  1983,  President 
Reagan  released  his  Indian  poUcy 
statement  calling  for  the  phasing  out 
of  Federal  assistance  to  Indians  who 
live  off  reservations  or  who  do  not  pos- 
sess Federal  recognition.  This  initia- 
tive was  foUowed  by  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  transfer  the  delega- 
tion of  the  administration  for  native 
Americans'  authority  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Realizing  such  a  trans- 
fer would  mean  the  termination  of 
Federal  assistance  to  urban  and  non- 
federally  recognized  Indians.  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  in  the  Emergen- 
cy Jobs  Bill  Act  of  1983  that  would 
prohibit  such  a  transfer.  This  act 
clearly  demonstrated  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  continue  funding  to  native 
Americans  without  prejudice  as  to 
where  they  may  reside.  Since  then, 
however,  several  urban  and  nonfeder- 
ally  recognized  Indian  organizations 
have  repeatedly  told  Congress  that 
the  administration  is  awarding  grants 
in  adherence  to  the  January  29.  1983, 
administration  directive  and  pointedly 
ignoring  congressional  intent. 

Given  this  present  situation,  a  need 
has  clearly  arisen  for  a  more  concrete 
piece  of  legislation  to  guide  this  sub- 
jective granting  procedure  In  a 
manner  more  consistent  with  congres- 
sional Intent.  H.R.  2148  is  capable  of 
performing  such  a  function.  Its 
amendments  to  the  native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  serve  to  clarify 
the  ambiguity  that  seems  to  have  re- 
cently encompassed  the  awards  proc- 
ess of  Indian  funding.  The  bill  would 
indefinitely  extend  the  prohibition  of 
the  transfer  of  programs  under  title 
VIII  to  agencies  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


The  bill  also  specifically  sUtes  that  no 
potential  grantee  could  be  denied  as- 
sistance solely  on  the  basis  of  its 
status  with  respect  to  Federal  recogni- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  language  of 
the  bill  insures  that  an  adequate  per- 
centage of  funds  be  used  to  support 
the  development  efforts  and  service 
programs  of  grantees  working  directly 
with  local  Indian  communities— rather 
than  special  research  or  other  activi- 
ties dicuted  by  Federal  agency  prior- 
ities. 

Providing  assistance  to  only  reserva- 
tion native  Americans  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  Indian  self-de- 
termination. Tribal  membership  in  no 
way  terminates  merely  because  of  geo- 
graphic location.  In  fact,  many  Indian 
people  are  living  off  their  reservations 
not  by  choice  but  because  of  economic 
circmnstances.  This  Is  an  inherent 
"Catch  22"  situation,  for  many  Indi- 
ans who  sought  additional  education 
or  tndning  opportunities  were  forced 
to  do  so  away  from  their  homes.  After 
receiving  training,  many  found  it  im- 
possible to  return  home  because  of 
lack  of  employment.  H.R.  2148  pre- 
sents us  with  a  comprehensive  founda- 
tion that  will  insure  the  follow 
through  of  assistance  to  these  people 
who  deservingly  hold  a  place  in  Indian 
funding's  service  population. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Portxr). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  strong  support  of  HJl.  2148,  the 
legislation  introduced  by  my  colleague 
Congressman  Ahsrxws  to  reenact  the 
Follow  Through  program  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

As  a  program.  Follow  Through  was 
developed  to  provide  disadvantaged 
primary  schoolchildren  coming  from 
Head  Start  with  a  high  quality  class- 
room program  and  supporting  services 
to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  primary 
school* 

To  achieve  this,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  country  were  called 
upon  to  design  models  which  would 
help  guarantee  a  continuation  of  the 
gains  made  by  youngsters  who  had 
participated  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 

In  1969.  Waukegan.  111.,  which  I  now 
represent,  chose  the  behavior  analysis 
model  developed  by  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

It  established  the  Carman  School  as 
the  home  of  the  Waukegan  behavioral 
analysis  Follow  Through  program— one 
of  the  first  Follow  Through  projects  in 
the  country. 

In  1977.  the  Joint  dissemination 
review  panel,  composed  of  educational 
specialists  of  the  E>epartment  of  Edu- 
cation approved  the  Waukegan  Follow- 
Through  program  as  being  an  effective 
and  exempluy  educational  program 
which     significantly     improved     low- 


income  chlldrens'  reading  and  math 
achievement 

The  Waukegan  program  became  one 
of  the  21  FoUow  Through  projects  in 
the  country  approved  by  the  panel  for 
national  dissemination. 

Over  the  years,  the  Waukegan  be- 
havior analysis  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram has  been  a  credit  to  Waukegan 
and  to  Illinois. 

It  has  proved  both  cost  effective  and 
educationally  sound. 

Its  students  who  were  judged  by  the 
Unviersity  of  Wisconsin  as  being  2  to  4 
years  below  grade  level  in  reading  and 
math  prior  to  the  program  are  now 
scoring  at  or  above  grade  level. 

Since  becoming  a  training  and  re- 
source in  1977.  the  Waukegan  FOllow- 
Through  model  had  made  an  extensive 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  entire 
educational  system. 

Its  director  and  staff  have  made 
presentations  at  every  national  educa- 
tional conference. 

It  has  extended  its  training  facilities 
to  provide  instruction  to  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  wishing  to 
adopt  the  behavior  analysis  program. 

In  the  1983-84  school  year,  based  on 
current  figures.  3.550  children  will  be 
served  nationwide  by  the  Waukegan 
center  at  a  cost  of  $19/student. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  H.R. 
2148.  proposes  a  balanced  approach  to 
the  future  of  the  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram. 

It  reflects  the  strong  support  the 
program  has  received  in  the  past  and 
the  desire  to  see  it  continue— despite 
proposals  to  reduce  its  fimding  and 
place  it  in  a  block  grant. 

Reenacting  Follow  Through  for  fiscal 
1984  and  1985  reflects  current  authori- 
zation language  and  specific  1983 
House  and  Senate  appropriations 
report  language. 

Through  its  provision  for  a  National 
Commission  on  Follow  Through  and  a 
Department  of  Education  sum-up 
report,  the  legislation  also  represents 
an  honest  attempt  to  give  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Education  the 
means  to  assess  responsibly  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
gram and  best  decide  its  future. 

I  visited  the  Waukegan  center  for 
the  first  time  last  fall  and  came  away 
feeling  extremely  proud  to  have  the 
program  in  my  new  district. 

Our  former  colleague,  Bob  McClory, 
who  represented  Waukegan.  fought  to 
maintain  the  program's  funding  and 
keep  it  out  of  a  block  grant. 

As  I  am  saxe  Bob  would  tell  you.  the 
enthusiasm  and  pride  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  and  parents  affiliated  with 
the  Waukegan  center  for  what  the 
program  has  done  for  the  children  of 
Illinois  and  nationwide  is  contagious. 

At  a  time  when  many  in  this  country 
are  deploring  the  rising  tide  of  medioc- 
rity in  education,  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  any 


program  which  holds  the  promise  of 
ralshig  the  educational  level  of  our 
schools. 

Withdrawing  support  for  the  Follow 
Through  program— which  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  developing— would  be  a  terrible 
waste  of  a  substantial  investment  and 
of  the  many  cost  effective  and  educa- 
tionally valuable  programs  that  have 
emerged  and  flourished,  not  just  in 
Waukegan.  but  across  the  country. 

Mr.  ANDtlEWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  htea  said,  this 
fine  program  was  begun  back  in  1967. 
and  the  current  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (B«r.  pDtKiHS).  was  a  real  leader 
in  esUblishing  the  program  and.  as 
chairman  6f  the  committee,  he  has 
fostered  the  program  over  the  years.  I 
am  honored  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkihs). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
2148  basically  reenacts  the  Follow 
Through  program  for  an  additional 
year,  fiscal  year  1985.  as  it  is  currently 
authorized  under  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  exo^t  for  two 
additions. 

First,  there  will  have  to  be  a  thor- 
ough review  and  evaluation  of  what 
has  been  learned  from  Follow 
Through  during  the  past  15  years.  A 
bipartisan  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Follow  Through  will  be  established 
to  do  this  comprehensive  review  and 
evaluation  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  Also,  the  bill  expands 
the  Secretary  of  Education's  authority 
to  evaluate  all  previous  reports  and  to 
do  a  simunary  of  these  findings  in  one 
report. 

Second,  the  authorization  levels  are 
increased  only  enough  to  permit  the 
program  to  continue  at  ciurent  levels. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  maintain  the 
current  grantees,  sponsors,  and  re- 
source centers  at  the  current  service 
level  of  operation  until  after  this  com- 
prehensive evaluation.  This  study  is  to 
determine  the  most  effective  methods 
and  models  which  may  be  replicated 
by  State  and  local  education  agencies 
as  well  as  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  best  information  available  on  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  the  future. 
Last,  the  bill  amends  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974. 
The  amendments  attempt  to  accom- 
plish these  three  objectives:  First,  to 
extend  the  prohibition  of  transferring 
these  programs  to  agencies  outside  the 
I>epartmeat  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  second,  to  require  that  these 
programs  are  available  to  all  types  of 
Indian  and  native  American  organiza- 
tions, inclading  off-reservation  Native 
Americans,  both  urban  and  rural; 
third,  to  require  that  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  available  funds  be  used  for 


the  basic  program  in  section  803.  to 
support  projects  which  service  Indian 
and  Native  American  communities  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Ike  Ah- 
OBSWS.  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Himuui  Resources,  for  his 
exemplary  work  oti  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  provides  a  vehicle  to  do  a 
ccHuprehensive  and  thorough  review 
and  evaluation  of  this  proven  educa- 
tion program.  This  opportunity  to  do  a 
summing  up  of  what  has  been  learned 
in  Follow  Through  over  the  past  15 
years  about  compensatory  education 
for  the  primary  school  years  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nation,  as  we  move 
toward  developing  an  educational 
agenda  for  the  21st  century.  Rfteen 
years  of  experience,  research,  and  ex- 
pertise cannot  be  allowed  to  just  slip 
into  the  archives  of  history  without  a 
thorough  examination  and  evaluation 
by  members  of  the  Follow  Through 
commimity  which  includes  parents, 
students,  educators,  social  scientists, 
researchers,  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  education  and  helping 
communities. 

Fallow  Through  was  established  as  a 
separate  program  in  1967  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  90-222.  FoUow 
Through  had  its  origins  as  a  part  of 
Head  Start  during  the  years  1964  to 
1967. 

Follow  Through  has  been  strength- 
ened and  authorizations  increased  sev- 
eral times  during  the  1970's.  The  au- 
thorization has  been  as  high  as  $100 
million.  In  1981.  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  H.R. 
3045  which  would  have  reauthorized 
FV>llow  Through  at  $34.5  million  for 
1982,  but  the  committee  bill  was  over- 
taken by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  which  authorized  Follow 
Through  through  1984  with  progres- 
sively reduced  authorizations.  Follow 
Through  is  authorized  at  $22  mfilion 
in  1983.  Currently  some  30.000  disad- 
vantaged children  in  69  school  dis- 
tricts in  35  States  are  being  served  by 
Follow  Through.  In  addition  to  these 
direct  services,  15  sponsors  and  17  re- 
source centers  are  providing  services 
and  training  to  the  69  school  districts. 
Follow  Through  has  had  a  $19.4  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  last  2  years. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
Follow  Through,  the  companion  pro- 
gram to  Head  Start.  As  these  pre- 
school children  move  into  the  crucial 
primary  grades  of  the  school  system, 
this  follow  through  of  Head  Start— 
the  highly  effective  and  popular  pre- 
school program— has  proven  to  be 
most  effective  in  assuring  greater 
school  success  for  low  income  stu- 
dents, and  as  the  recently  released 
CBO  figures  indicate,  the  number  of 
children  in  poverty  has  increased  from 
16  percent  to  almost  20  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  past  3  years,  and  all 


indictions  are  that  this  group  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  some  years  to 
come.  Also,  if  we  believe  that  basics  in 
education  are  of  primary  importance 
for  learning  and  that  basics  are  best 
taught  as  the  foundation  of  education- 
al development,  we  must  look  at  all  as- 
pects of  Follow  Through  in  order  to 
glean  the  most  effective  methods  of 
instruction  for  these  important  pri- 
mary grades.  Follow  Through  provides 
us  with  that  opportunity,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  afford  not  to  con- 
tinue this  Federal  program  which  has 
proven  to  be  so  effective  during  the 
most  formative  educational  years  of 
our  low-income  school  age  youth. 

Also.  I  might  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  has  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  educa- 
tion includes  such  functions  as  collect- 
ing data;  curriculum  improvement;  re- 
search on  teaching,  learning,  and  the 
management  of  schools;  and  support- 
ing teacher  training— all  of  which 
Follow  Through  does  and  has  done  ef- 
fectively for  over  15  years.  And  since  I 
believe  that  these  are  important  roles 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  engage 
in,  I  urge  you  to  pass  H.R.  2148,  the 
Follow  Through  Amendments  of  1983. 
which  will  continue  this  educational 
opportunity  for  an  additional  year,  as 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  pull  to- 
gether all  of  the  valuable  information 
available  in  the  Follow  Through  com- 
munity and  conduct  an  evaluation  and 
comprehensive  review  in  order  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by  January  30. 
1985.  At  the  least,  we  owe  this  much  to 
our  children,  our  educational  system, 
and  our  country. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is  an 
important  step  in  conserving  and  pre- 
serving much  of  what  we  have  learned 
about  how  to  teach  disadvantaged  pri- 
mary age  children,  and  surely  my  col- 
leagues are  not  desirous  of  wasting  15 
years  of  valuable  educational  experi- 
ence, but  what  may  be  more  important 
is  that  this  bill  may  help  us  to  focus 
on  the  educational  needs  of  the 
future.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  not 
developed  the  final  solution  for  excel- 
lence in  education,  but  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  if  we  do  not  use  our  past  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  in  education 
effectively  and  wisely,  we  will  continue 
to  build  on  a  faulty  foundation.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  2148  is  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction  of  upgrading  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  reenactment  of 
Follow  Through.  H.R.  2148  amends 
title  Vni  (the  Native  American  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1974)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  accomplish  three 
important  objectives:  First,  the  bill 
will  extend  indefinitely  the  current 
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prohibition  on  the  transfer  of  pro- 
grams under  title  VIII  to  other  agen- 
cies: second,  the  bill  requires  that 
native  American  programs  authorized 
under  title  VIII  be  made  available  to 
all  types  of  Indian  and  native  Ameri- 
can organisations  and  groups  serving 
native  Americans  living  off  reservation 
areas,  both  urlMui  and  niral  (the  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  is  consistent 
with  current  law  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  since  the  programs  under 
title  Vni  were  established  to  serve  all 
native  American  communities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Today  over  half 
of  the  native  American  citizens  of  this 
country  live  in  off-reservation  situa- 
tions in  every  State):  third,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
available  funds  will  be  used  for  basic 
grants  which  wiU  serve  Indian  people 
directly  rather  than  in  research  or 
other  activities  which  may  be  dictated 
by  Federal  agency  priorities. 

I  support  these  changes  in  title  VIII 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
continue  providbig  the  most  support 
for  the  largest  number  of  native  Amer- 
icans and  as  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
changes. 

Jitr.  PETRI.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlznborii). 

a  1350 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Vtt.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  2148,  legislation  to  reenact  the 
Follow  Through  program  as  a  new 
title  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  with  increased  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Petri,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Himian  Resources. 

As  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Follow  Through  was  initiated  in  1968 
as  a  demonstration  program.  We  have 
invested  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  this  program  to 
date.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  Follow  Through  has  served  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
authorized.  It  has  provided  the  Na- 
tion's educational  decisionmakers  with 
a  number  of  proven,  replicable  models 
which  provide  the  comprehensive  edu- 
cational, health,  nutrition,  social,  and 
related  services  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  its  target  popu- 
lation. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  2148  argue 
that  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been 
learned  and  accomplished  during  the 
15-year  history  of  the  Follow  Through 
Program  will  be  lost,  unless  it  is  ex- 


tended through  fiscal  year  1985  so 
that  the  knowledge  that  has  been  de- 
veloped may  be  thoroughly  reviewed 
and  programs  comprehensively  evalu- 
ated and  compared.  For  this  purpose, 
HJl.  2148  creates  a  new  authority  for 
a  bipartisan  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Follow  Through  to  review 
all  pertinent  research,  evaluations  of 
research,  demonstrations,  and  pilot 
projects  conducted  to  date  with  funds 
provided  under  the  Follow  Through 
authorities. 

On  the  basis  of  this  comprehensive 
evaluation,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  would  then  recommend 
Federal,  State,  and  local  actions  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  duplication  or 
replication  of  effective  Follow 
Through  approaches.  For  the  work  of 
the  National  Commission,  H.R.  2148 
provides  for  an  authorization  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  argue  that  we 
have  had  15  years  in  which  to  evaluate 
Follow  Through  activities.  I  can  find 
no  Justification  for  creating  a  special 
National  Commission— a  Commission 
that  may  be  funded  in  excess  of  a  half 
million  dollars  over  a  2-year  period— to 
tell  us  what  we  should  already  know.  I 
firmly  believe  that  State  and  local 
educators  are  quite  capable  of  making 
their  own  independent  evaluations  of 
the  merits  of  Follow  Through  activi- 
ties. Some  700  school  districts  have  al- 
ready done  so— and  have  chosen  to 
replicate  successful  Follow  Through 
models  that  are  serving  an  estimated 
500,000  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Follow 
Through  models  are  widely  recognized 
as  being  tried  and  proven  successful 
and  cost-effective,  I  believe  that  many 
States  and  local  educators  will  contin- 
ue to  place  a  high  priority  on  investing 
their  chapter  2  ECIA  resources  in 
adapting  Follow  Through  models  to 
meet  their  local  educational  needs. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  against  H.R.  2148. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2148,  which  reenacts  the  Follow 
Through  program  through  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  Follow  Through  concept  is  a 
strong,  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment system  which  effectively  main- 
tains and  builds  upon  the  gahis  that 
children  from  low-income  families 
have  made  in  Head  Start  and  other 
quality  preschool  programs.  Although 
relatively  small  in  monetary  terms. 
Follow  Through  provides  access  to  in- 
novative curriculum  models  which  an- 
nually impact  on  more  than  410,000 
disadvantaged  children.  The  network 


of  local  program,  sponsor,  and  re- 
source center  works  as  a  team  to  pro- 
vide quality  services  to  children,  to 
demonstrate  and  disseminate  effective 
practices,  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  communities  with  educa- 
tional practices. 

I  want  to  particularly  express  my 
support  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Follow  Through  Education,  to  be 
created  by  HJl.  2148.  This  bipartisan 
Commission  composed  of  staff  and 
parents  of  children  in  Follow  Through 
projects  and  specialists  in  the  field  of 
child  development  wiU  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze the  variety  of  Follow  Through 
models,  and  to  suggest  new  avenues  of 
exploration  in  our  attempt  to  give 
each  child,  whatever  his  or  her  back- 
ground, an  even  chance  to  succeed  in 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  monetary  terms  the 
burden  of  H.R.  2148  is  small— only 
$22.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$23  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Yet, 
with  these  funds  we  will  be  able  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  future  of 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  children, 
who  need  early  intervention  in  order 
to  perform  at  school  levels  consistent 
with  that  of  their  peers. 

I  believe  it  is  most  important  that 
Congress  acknowledge  the  strength  of 
the  Follow  Through  model,  and  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  act.  We  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  school  districts  to  continue  to 
fund  Follow  Through  if  it  were 
merged  under  the  chapter  II  block 
grant,  becoming  one  more  of  a  series 
of  options  open  to  State  education 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Ike  Andrews  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  and  for  his  strong  commitment 
to  the  Follow  Through  program 
throughout  the  years.  Also.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  many  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  share  this  com- 
mitment and  have  worked  hard  to 
make  H.R.  2148  a  truly  bipartisan 
effort. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2148, 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  Follow  Through 
program  by  approving  this  bill. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  bill,  H.R.  2148.  I 
think  it  is  the  epitome  of  what  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  do.  So 
many  times  we  hear  that  programs 
which  prove  to  be  effective,  federally 
initiated,  balloon  into  monstrosities  in 
terms  of  cost.  This  has  not  been  true 
in  the  Follow  Through  program.  Even 
those  who  have  spoken  against  this 


bill,  both  o!  them,  are  fine  gentlemen 
and  they  h»ve  acknowledged  that  the 
program  has  been  exceedini^  good. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Petri)  says,  it  only  reaches  about 
30.000  of  our  some  4  million  students, 
and  in  one  way  that  is  a  criticism  of  it. 
but  I  think  in  another  way  it  «)eaks 
well  of  Congress  and  those  within  the 
program,  that  we  have  not  tried  to 
expand  it  into  a  huge,  very  co8tH»n- 
suming  program.  Instead,  it  has  re- 
mained as  it  initially  was.  a  model 
whereby  we  do  not  benefit  Just  those 
30.000  students  or  other  disadvantaged 
students  for  whom  those  programs 
that  are  successful  within  the  program 
become  models,  but  in  fact  we  benefit 
all  of  the  education  system,  the  teach- 
ers and  all  those  who  are  in  it. 

I  think  we  learned  long  ago  that 
children  who  are  disadvantaged  and 
who  remaih  that  way,  and  we  equate 
educational  disadvantage  to  likewise 
financial  deprivation  in  the  homes 
from  which  these  kids  come,  if  they 
remain  problems,  if  they  do  not  leam 
to  read  and  leam  basic  skills  in  those 
first  three  grades,  they  become  the 
problem  students  all  the  way  through 
school.  They  are  either  the  dropouts 
who  cause  many  problems  in  society  at 
large,  or  they  remain  in  school  and 
retard  progress  in  classes  as  they  pro- 
ceed on  into  and  through  high  school. 
These  pfograms  have  been  very  ef- 
fective in  oausing  these  young  children 
to  adapt  to  public  education  classes 
and  institutions  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  They  have  become  leaders  rather 
than  draggers-back  on  the  progress 
within  those  schools. 

We  are  asking  for  1  year,  with  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  biparti- 
sanly  by  the  President  to  study  all 
that  has  been  accomplished,  not  all  of 
it  has  been  good,  but  much  has,  to 
weed  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  so 
to  speak,  and  preserve  this  informa- 
tion and  disseminate  it.  That  cannot 
be  done  with  a  State  block  grant.  We 
want  to  disseminate  it  nationally  to  all 
the  school  systems  within  the  Nation 
so  that  even  though  this  program  ter- 
minates within  a  year  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  things  that  have  been  ac- 
complished might  go  on  to  succeeding 
classes  and  schools,  and  totally  within 
the  education  system. 

I  think  It  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  is  a 
minor  bill  in  terms  of  cost,  but  major 
in  terms  of  effectiveness,  and  certainly 
we  urge  all  Members  to  support  it.  as  I 
believe  m^st  will. 

•  Mr.  BIACjGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  as 
New  Yortt's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, to  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  2148, 
the  "Follow-Through  Amendments  of 

1983." 

As  a  co9ponsor  of  this  bill,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Ike  Andrews,  for  his 
timely  attention  to  this  important  pro- 


gram which  has  proven  itself  to  be 
critical  in  helping  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  their  learning  abilities. 

The  New  York  sponsor  for  the 
Follow  Through  program,  Fordham 
University,  located  in  my  district,  has 
done  a  most  commendable  Job  in  ad- 
ministering its  eight  projects  aroimd 
the  city  totaling  over  $2.5  million, 
which  have  assisted  thousands  of  our 
youngest.  school-age  children. 

This  bill,  H.R.  2148,  is  a  2-year  ex- 
tmsion  of  Follow  Through  which  pro- 
vides $22.15  million  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $23  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
FH)llow  Through  is  the  companion  pro- 
gram for  its  more  well-know  counter- 
part, the  Head  Start  program,  which  is 
targeted  to  preschool  youngsters.  The 
success  of  Head  Start  in  improving  the 
learning  of  disadvantaged  children  is 
well-documented.  The  success  of 
Follow  Through  is  equally  as  impres- 
sive and  should  and  wUl  be  continued 
under  H.R.  2148. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  blue-ribbon  Federal  commission  and 
several  other  reports  which  have 
pointed  an  indicting  finger  at  Ameri- 
can education  today— we  can  ill  afford 
to  ignore  such  dire  warnings.  Follow 
Through  is  a  part  of  several  other 
FMeral  programs,  such  as  Head  Start 
and  title  I.  which  give  children  an  op- 
portunity to  leam  the  basics  in  the 
years  when  they  are  most  receptive  to 
learning.  Failure  to  seize  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  this  age  group 
can  only  set  the  stage  for  continued 
decline  at  a  time  when  we  need  a  well- 
educated  society  more  then  ever. 

Follow  Through  is  a  small,  but  im- 
portant link  in  the  learning  process  of 
our  neediest  students.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  want  to  continue  to  be  dismayed 
by  the  report  card  for  American  edu- 
cation. Instead,  I  will  vote  for  H.R. 
2148  with  the  knowledge  that  I  am 
voting  to  promote  excellence  to  our 
schools  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.* 

GCNKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  2148. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Korth  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1400 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is -on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Andrews)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
2148,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOP 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORK^ATIONS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2943)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshop  Foimdation,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  2943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ELLENDER  FELLOWSHIP  PBOCRAM 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  there  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  joint  resolution  of  October  19,  1»72 
(86  Stat.  907).  relating  to  the  Allen  J.  EH- 
lender  fellowship  program,  not  more  than 
$1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984.  and  1985. 

WASHIMGTOH  WORKSHOP  PSOGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  this  section  to  the 
Washington  WorlEshops  Foundation,  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit  foundation  promoting 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  among  young  people  and 
their  educators. 

(2)  Funds  received  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Foundation  in  carrying 
out  its  program  of  increasing  understanding 
of  the  Federal  (jovemment  among  second- 
ary school  students,  their  teachers,  and  the 
communities  they  represent. 

(3)  Grants  received  by  such  Foundation 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  only  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged students  and  their  teachers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(bXl)  No  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  except  upon  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  application.  Such  application 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(2)  Each  such  application  shall  contam 
provisions  to  insure— 

(A)  that  fellowship  grants  are  made  to 
economically  disadvantaged  secondary 
school  students,  and  to  secondary  school- 
teachers; 

(B)  that  no  more  than  one  secondary 
schoolteacher  in  each  school  participating 
In  the  program  may  receive  a  fellowship 
grant  In  any  fiscal  year. 

(C)  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
achieve  participation  of  students  and  teach- 
ers from  rural  and  smalltown  areas,  as  well 
as  from  urban  areas,  in  the  program;  and 

(D)  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(cMl)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  installments  In  advance,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayment  dr  under- 
payment. 
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(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  that 
are  pertinent  to  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

<d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "secondary  school"  means  a  day  or  res- 
idential school  which  provides  secondary 
school  education,  as  determined  under  State 
law. 

(e>  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
section. 

LAW-RXLATKD  KOUCATION 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  total  amount  which  may 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  part  E  of 
title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1065,  relating  to  law  school  clinical  experi- 
ence programs,  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

(bKl)  Section  583(b)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3).  and  by  inserting  after 
such  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  the  law-related  education  program 
formerly  authorized  by  part  G  of  title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  $500,000  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  paragraph  (4))"  after 

fiscal  year  1981". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Eklenborn)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Bdr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2943.  This  bill  authorizes  funds 
for  two  programs  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government  among 
young  people. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  $1.5  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984. 
and  1985  for  the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fel- 
lowship program  operated  by  the 
Close-Up  Foundation. 

The  Close-Up  Foundation  has  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  since  1972  and 
cuirently  serves  16,000  students  yearly 
from  2.150  schools.  H.R.  2943  increases 
the  authorization  for  the  Ellender  fel- 
lowships program  from  $1  million  to 
$1.5  million  and  extends  the  program 
for  another  year  at  this  higher  level. 
The  additional  funding  will  enable 
Close-Up  to  generate  additional  pri- 
vate sector  matching,  expand  into  new 


communities,  and  abate  the  effects  of 
inflation. 

Second.  H.R.  2943  provides  a  new 
$100,000  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Washington  Workshop 
Foundation,  to  be  used  to  enable  dis- 
advantaged students  and  their  teach- 
ers to  attend  the  Washington  Work- 
shop's congressional  seminar  program. 

Over  its  16-year  existence,  the  Wash- 
ington Workshop  Foundation  has 
been  sustained  solely  by  contributions 
from  community,  civic,  and  corporate 
groups,  and  by  tuition  payments. 
Severe    economic    conditions    during 

1983  dramatically  affected  students' 
ability  to  pay  tuition  and  businesses' 
capacity  to  contribute.  The  Federal 
funding  will  permit  about  230  addi- 
tional needy  students  to  participate. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  bill 
before  us  this  morning  is  the  commit- 
tee-reported bill  with  one  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  identical  to  one 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  in  its 
consideration  of  a  similar  bill,  H.R. 
7137.  The  amendment  authorizes  $2 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1984  and  1985  for  the  law  school  clini- 
cal experience  program  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  addresses  the  law-related 
education  program,  one  of  the  pro- 
grams consolidated  under  chapter  2  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act.  This  amendment 
places  that  program  in  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund,  where  its  funding 
would  be  protected  at  a  level  of 
$500,000  per  year. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  with  me 
and  pass  H.R.  2943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kocovsek)  the  author 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  his  sup- 
port, of  H.R.  2943  and  for  allowing  us 
to  have  this  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon. I  also  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  very  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2943  which  authorizes  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellow- 
ship program  to  allow  the  Close  Up 
program  to  receive  their  appropria- 
tions on  a  forward  funding  basis  to  co- 
incide with  the  cycle  of  the  school 
year,  and  authorizes  $100,000  for  the 
Washington  Workships  program  for 
fiscal  year  1983  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  services  through  this 
year. 

The  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowship  pro- 
gram, established  in  1972  through 
Public  Law  92-506,  provides  fellow- 
ships for  teachers  and  low-income  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  the  Close  Up 
Foundation's  Washington  seminar 
program.  It  is  a  program  which  has  en- 
joyed the  broad,  bipartisan  support  of 
our  colleagues  since  its  inception. 


These  Ellender  funds  serve  as  seed 
money  in  each  of  Close  Up's  47  partici- 
pating areas  of  the  country  and  assure 
the  inclusion  of  a  cross-section  of  par- 
ticipants. The  foundation  multiplies 
the  Federal  money  at  a  1.8  ratio,  gen- 
erating eight  private  dollars  for  each 
Federal  dollar  invested.  Private  dollars 
come  from  corporations,  foundations, 
individuals,  school  activities,  and  self- 
sponsored  students. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation's  educa- 
tional activities  have  increased  sub- 
stantially since  the  AUen  J.  Ellender 
fellowship  program  was  enacted  in 
1972.  During  this  time,  the  program 
has  gone  from  2.000  participants  per 
year  in  1973  to  almost  16,000  partici- 
pants during  the  1982/83  school  year, 
and  some  17,500  students  are  expected 
to  participate  during  the  1984  sch<x>l 
year.  Today,  the  program  is  adminis- 
tered in  2,150  schools  in  47  areas  of 
the  coimtry. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  has  been 
most  successful  in  generating  private 
sector  matching  fimds  for  its  programs 
to  maximize  the  use  and  impact  of  the 
Ellender  funds.  These  private  funds 
multiply  the  effectiveness  of  the  seed 
moneys  provided  through  the  Allen  J. 
Ellender  fellowship  program.  With  the 
foundation's  mandate  to  reach  22,000 
to  24,000  participants  per  year  in  all  50 
States  and  the  American  territories 
during  the  next  5  years,  Ellender 
funds  are  needed  to  seed  these  new 
areas.  The  foundation  plans  to  contin- 
ue to  generate  substantial  private 
sector  support,  utilizing  Ellender  dol- 
lars to  their  fullest.  This  partnership 
of  the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

The  Washington  Workshops  pro- 
gram has  in  the  past  relied  solely  on 
private  and  corporate  contributions 
and  on  tuition  from  its  participants. 
However,  because  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  contributions,  par- 
ticularly from  the  corporate  sector, 
have  decreased  significantly.  Last  year 
the  program  received  a .  total  of 
$650,000.  This  year,  however,  their  re- 
ceipts will  only  amount  to  $500,000.  a 
23-percent  decrease  in  1  year. 

H.R.  2943  authorizes  a  one  time  ap- 
propriations of  $100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  Even  if  the  program  receives 
these  funds  through  another  supple- 
mental appropriations,  they  will  be 
forced  to  administer  their  program  on 
$50,000  less  than  they  had  last  year. 

These  funds  will  be  used  by  Wash- 
ington Workshops  to  maintain  their 
high  quality  program  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year.  It  will  also  allow 
them  to  use  it  as  seed  money  to  solicit 
more  private  contributions. 

WhUe  I  realize  the  committee  acted 
quickly  on  this  legislation,  both  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  and  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Foundation  have 
testified  many  times  before  the  Appro- 


priations Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Education  about  the  merits  of  their 
prograins  and  the  need  for  the  small 
amount  of  F^eral  assistance. 

Bdr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  attest  to  the  quality  of  these  two 
programs.  I  believe  each  of  us  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  these 
programs  in  action,  either  by  appear- 
ing before  a  group  of  students  partici- 
pating in  the  programs,  or  by  having 
one  or  more  of  them  work  as  interns 
for  a  while  In  our  offices.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  of  educating  these 
young  adults  in  our  governmental 
process  than  by  bringing  them  here  to 
Washington  for  first-hand  experience. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  instill  an  under- 
standing of  their  process  of  Govern- 
ment, of  how  it  works  for  them,  and  of 
how  they  can  become  active  partici- 
pants in  it.  Each  year  over  25.000  stu- 
dents are  brought  to  Washington  to 
learn  abdut  their  Government 
through  these  two  programs.  We  must 
allow  them  to  continue,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  for  fLR.  2943. 
Thank  you. 

a  1410 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2943,  43ecifically  as  it  pertains  to 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Ellender 
fellowship  program,  better  known  as 
the  Close  Up  program,  through  fiscal 
year  1985.  For  this  reason  alone,  the 
bill  deserves  our  support. 

The  authorization  for  the  Ellender 
fellowship  program  of  $1.5  million  cor- 
responds to  the  annual  appropriation 
included  in  the  1983  labor,  health,  and 
education  bill,  and  in  the  1983  con- 
tinuing resdlution. 

As  has  already  been  noted  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  bill,  it 
allows  the  Ellender  program  to  main- 
tain its  historic  8  to  1  private  to  public 
donation  ratio.  For  every  dollar  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated,  there 
have  been  $8  of  private  contributions. 
Since  the  Ellender  program  began  in 
1973.  with  only  2,000  participants  per 
year,  the  Federal  contribution  has  in- 
creased by  only  $1  million,  but  the 
participant  level  has  increased  to 
17,500  students  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ellender  fellowship 
program  should  be  reauthorized,  so 
that  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee acts  later  this  year  it  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  funding. 

Close  Up  is  a  vital  program  and 
should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  ERl£NBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2943.  a  bill  to 
authorize     appropriations     for     the 


Washington  Workshops  and  the  Close- 
up  Foundation,  both  programs  of  ex- 
ceptional merit,  providing  unique  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  disadvan- 
taged students  to  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  learn  about  our  political 
system.  The  bill  includes  $100,000  for 
the  Washington  Workshops  program, 
a  program  of  special  concern  to  me. 

I  understand  there  is  some  concern 
with  late  changes  to  H.R.  2943. 1  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  as  reported  for  the 
Washington  Workshops  and  the  Close- 
up  Foundation. 

Washington  Woritshops  is  the 
oldest,  most  extensive  national  high 
school  internship  program  on  Capitol 
HllL  This  program  is  particularily  im- 
pressive because  it  enables  young  stu- 
dents, many  of  them  disadvantaged,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  and  ex- 
perience the  inner  workings  of  the 
FMeral  Government.  A  significant 
aspect  of  the  Washington  Workshop 
experience  for  many  of  the  students  is 
the  opportimity  to  receive  three  units 
of  college  credit  upon  completion  of 
the  program.  Since  the  inception  of 
these  workshops,  the  program  has 
proven  to  be  award  winning  and  pur- 
poseful, with  many  elected  officials 
and  permanent  Government  employ- 
ees numbered  among  its  alumni  and 
alumnae. 

In  its  history  the  Washington  Work- 
shops has  already  served  20.000  young 
people— 20,000  people  who  can  return 
to  their  home  States  knowledgeable 
about  the  Federal  Government.  The 
program's  high  academic  standards 
brings  the  best  of  our  youth  to  the 
ci^ital.  The  program  offers  special 
advantages  to  minorities,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  handicapped,  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  their  desire  for  Govern- 
ment study.  These  concerned  and  in- 
volved individuals  are  able  to  leave 
Washington  with  an  increased  sense  of 
personal  accomplishment. 

Now,  however,  this  exceptional  pro- 
gram has  reached  a  point  of  crisis  in 
its  funding  history.  The  current  state 
of  our  economy  has  limited  the  avail- 
ability of  this  program  to  only  those 
students  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
A  one-time  offer  of  Federal  support 
would  be  an  encouragement  for  this 
program  to  continue  the  fine  work  it 
has  done  in  supplementing  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  American  citizens. 

This  year  Washington  Workshops 
has  demonstrated  the  need  for  Federal 
money  due  to  a  40-percent  reduction 
in  enrollment.  This  additional  money 
would  allow  230  young  scholars  to 
come  to  Washington  and  enable  all  of 
us  to  benefit  from  the  enthusiasm  and 
enlightment  they  bring  with  them. 
Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  experienced  thoughtful  and  cap- 
tivating exchanges  with  these  young 
students  during  workshops,  and  I  be- 


lieve it  would  be  of  greatest  benefit  for 
us  all  to' see  this  program  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  culti- 
vate in  the  minds  of  our  yoimg  citizens 
the  responsibilities  and  benefits  which 
come  to  them  because  they  are  Ameri- 
cans. I  tmderstand  Mr.  Erlenborn's 
concerns  about  adding  new  groups  to 
the  Federal  dole.  However,  in  this  case 
I  believe^e  should  make  an  exception. 
The  $100,000  authorization  included  in 
this  bill  will  allow  those  students  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  afford 
this  opportimity  to  come  study  in 
Washington.  These  students  can 
return  to  their  communities  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  political 
process  and  their  role  as  citizens  in  a 
democracy,  and  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations that  go  with  personal  free- 
dom in  a  democratic  Republic.  This  is 
always  money  well  spent. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  today  to  help  the 
Washington  Workshop  program  meet 
its  funding  crisis  this  year,  and  allow 
the  organization  time  to  search  for 
new  sources  of  alternative  funding  for 
the  future.  I  hope  my  colleagues  agree 
and  will  join  me  in  support  of  the  bilL 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9  of  this  year, 
the  legislation  before  us  was  intro- 
duced affecting  only  the  Ellender  fel- 
lowship program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  moved  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  not  referred  to  the 
subcommittee.  There  were  no  hearings 
held  and  it  was  brought  immediately 
before  the  full  committee. 

At  the  time  the  legislation  was  being 
considered  by  the  full  conunittee,  the 
author  of  the  legislation  offered  an 
amendment  to  include  the  Washing- 
ton Workshops  as  one  of  the  author- 
ized expenditures  at  a  rate  of  $200,000 
per  year  for  3  years. 

At  the  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
amendment  was  offered,  I  asked  if  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  could— I 
am  not  certain  it  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  but  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment—could advise  me  what  the  total 
budget  of  the  Washington  Workshops 
was,  and  the  answer  was  "No." 

I  asked  if  $200,000  annually  for  3 
years  represented  100  percent,  200  per- 
cent, or  10  percent  of  the  budget  of 
the  Workshops,  and  the  answer  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  was  that 
he  did  not  know. 

We  were  working  in  the  dark.  We 
really  did  not  know  what  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Workshops 
might  be. 

This  bill  moved  so  rapidly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  came  to  the  floor  with 
the  title.  "To  Authorize  Appropria- 
tions for  Grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshop  Foundation." 

Excuse  me.  I  have  been  advised  that 
it  is  $200  million. 
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The  Washington  Workshops  was  in 
the  bill  as  introduced.  I  was  in  error  in 
my  earlier  statement. 

a  1430    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  bill  as  reported 
the  title  is  "To  Authorize  Appropria- 
tions for  Grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshop  Foundation."  and  that 
leaves  out  of  the  title  the  Ellender  Fel- 
lowship Program.  The  title,  therefore, 
was  defective. 

The  title  is  being  amended  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  committee. 
However,  the  amendment  to  the  title 
will  now  have  the  title  read.  "A  BUI  to 
Authortee  Appropriations  for  Grants 
to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  to  the 
Washington  Workshop  Foundation." 

Again,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
title  of  the  program.  "Washington 
Workshop"  is  incorrect.  The  real  title 
is  "Washington  Workshops,"  with  an 
"s"  at  the  end. 

Also  this  new  title  does  not  mention 
the  other  matter,  the  law-related  edu- 
cation that  is  being  added  to  the  bill 
by  amendment.  So.  again,  the  title  is 

defect  VG 

I  Just  menUon  this  history  of  how 
this  bill  was  handled  to  show  how  rap- 
idly this  committee  of  ours  can  move 
and  how  sloppy  their  work  is  when 
they  are  anxious  to  give  away  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
HJl.  2943  which  provides  for  the  first 
time  an  authorization  to  the  Washing- 
ton Workshops  Foundation.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  organization  lose  its 
basic  character  as  a  private  sector  pro- 
gram. 

Up  to  this  time,  support  for  the  pro- 
gram has  come  solely  from  the  private 
sector.  For  16  years  contributions  from 
the  community,  civic  and  corporate 
groups,  together  with  tuition  pay- 
ments, have  made  it  possible  for  the 
participants  to  leam  more  about  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Government.  » 

This  is  a  laudable  objective,  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  some  fine 
young  people  have  participated  in  the 
program. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes 
$100,000  for  grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshops  in  fiscal  year  1983.  half 
the  amount  originally  sought.  It  is  not 
a  huge  sum  to  be  sure. 

It  also  authorizes  $1.5  million  to  the 
Close  Up  Foundation.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  legislation  that  authorizes  a 
total  of  $1.6  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  might 
ask  why  would  I  have  such  objections 
to  a  bill  that  authorizes  less  than  $2 
million  for  two  commendable  organiza- 
tions. Let  me  nuJce  clear  that  the  cost 
of  this  iwrticular  bill  is  not  the  main 
issue,  in  my  opinion.  My  concern  is  the 
principle  involved. 

Granting  yet  another  privately 
funded  organization  access  to  Federal 
funds  is  akin  to  starting  that  group 
out  on  dope.  Every  time  we  let  another 


group  tap  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
we  permit,  or  maybe  more  acciwately 
encourage  them  to  get  hooked.  They 
will  feel  fine  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
give  them  their  maintenance  dosage. 
But  when  we  withdraw  it,  they  are 
likely  to  have  terrible  withdrawal 
symptoms.  We  should  be  encouraging 
instead  increased  self-sufficiency  for 
these  groups,  not  increased  dependen- 
cy on  the  Federal  dole. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  administration's  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  No  funds  were 
requested  by  the  administration  for 
either  of  these  programs.  In  fact,  the 
administration  asked  for  a  rescission 
of  fiscal  year  1983  funds  for  the  Close 
Up  program. 

Moreover,  if  the  rules  were  not  to  be 
suspended,  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
in  that  this  bill  violates  two  sections  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
provement Control  Act  of  1974.  Sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  requires 
that  authorizing  legislation  be  report- 
ed from  committee  by  May  ISth  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  in  which  spend- 
ing is  authorized. 

Clearly  the  deadline  was  missed  by 
almost  exactly  1  year.  The  Washing- 
ton Workshops  authorization  is  for 
this  current  fiscal  year  of  1983. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
voting  against  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill.  The  Feder- 
al deficit  is  projected  to  exceed  $200 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year  and  again  the 
next  year.  At  least  next  year  it  is  going 
to  be  over  $200  bUlion.  With  the  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  improving  daily 
the  private  benefactors  of  Washington 
Workshops  are  probably  in  a  sounder 
financial  position  to  offer  assistance 
than  is  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  not  alter  the  private  charac- 
ter of  another  group.  I  ask  you  to  Join 
me  in  my  effort  to  save  the  Washing- 
ton Workshops  from  Federal  dollar  de- 
pendency, an  insidious  disease  endemic 
in  this  land.  If  we  do  not  defeat  this 
legislation  you  can  expect  to  be  hear- 
ing again  from  the  Washington  Work- 
shops pleading  for  another  Federal 
fix. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  ERLENBOiuf ).  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  are  well  taken  and 
to  the  point.  Unquestionably,  the 
Washington  Workshops  Foundation 
and  it  seminar  program  are  important 
and  provide  a  valuable  experience  in 
the  workings  and  activities  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  After  16  years  of  service 
to  our  Nation's  secondary  students  its 
worth  has  been  well  proven. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  benefits 
of  the  program,  the  concerns  of  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlkh- 
Bour)  that  this  program  not  become 
addicted  on  Federal  funds  should  be 
underscored.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  bring  such  programs— traditionally 
supported  and  fimded  through  private 
efforts— into  the  Federal  funding  fold. 

It  would  also  be  Imprudent  for  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
such  a  bailout  at  this  time.  The  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  past  few  years 
have  placed  many  such  programs  in 
difficult  financial  straits.  While  many 
of  these  programs  are  also  extremely 
worthwhile  and  should  continue  their 
services,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  counted  upon  for  suste- 
nance, particularly  when  dlficits  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

I  certainly  respect  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kooov- 
SEK)  to  provide  support  for  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  program  so  that  it 
can  continue  to  provide  these  valuable 
experiences  for  our  Nation's  high 
school  students.  However,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  foundation  would  be  better 
served  in  the  long  term  if  it  remains  a 
private  sector  initiative. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guck- 

MAH). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr. 'Speaker,  to 
hear  some  of  the  previous  speakers  in 
this  debate  you  would  think  that  we 
were  not  talking  about  a  program  that 
spends  very  few  dollars  and  that  has 
its  basis  in  teaching  democracy  to  our 
kids,  high  school  students,  throughout 
America. 

Again  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
both  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  which 
some  Members  of  Congress,  both 
Houses,  both  parties,  participate  in,  as 
well  as  the  Washington  Workshops 
Foundation  have  done,  and  that  is  to 
teach  the  intricacies,  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  democracy,  the  positives,  the 
negatives,  the  warts,  and  the  great 
things,  all  of  it  to  the  young  folks 
throughout  this  country,  young 
people,  so  they  can  become  productive 
leaders  and  perhaps  take  over  our  Jobs 
one  of  these  days  and  do  a  much 
better  Job  maybe  than  we  are  doing. 

I  find  probably  nothing  more  that 
was  done  this  year  as  important  as 
this  kind  of  concept.  I  would  like  to  in- 
dicate also  that  business,  yes.  has  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  support  for  both 
of  these  programs.  But  we  realize  we 
are  in  a  tremendous  recession  right 
now.  Business  commitment  is  cut  way 
back  all  over  this  country,  primarily 
because  of  the  fact  that  corporate 
earnings  and  business  profits  have 
gone  down.  That  means  far  fewer  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  participate  in  these  kinds  of 


programs.  X  think  that  would  be  a 
shame  for  tihis  democracy. 

Again,  we  are  talking  not  about  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  that  we 
will  be  dealing  with  on  defense  bills  or 
even  on  some  of  the  other  bills  we 
talked  about  earlier  today.  We  are 
talking  about  $100,000  for  the  Wash- 
ington Workshop  Foundation  and  $1.5 
million  for  the  Ellender  Foundation, 
which  is  the  Close  Up  Foundation. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  talking  about 
if  you  look  at  the  dissenUng  views  of 
this  bill  from  our  colleagues  and  I 
quote  from  their  views: 

That  the  administration's  budget  does  not 
request  funds  either  for  the  Washington 
Workshops  Foundation  or  for  the  Allen  J. 
Ellender  FeDowstiip  Program,  which  would 
have  iu  authorization  increased  by  $1.5  mil- 
lion over  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

The  implication  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  to  fund  these 
programs  at  all.  It  wants  to  turn  them 
all  over  to  the  private  sector  and 
wants  to  turn  Close  Up  and  its  pro- 
grams ovet-  to  the  private  sector  be- 
cause they  have  not  asked  for  a  con- 
tinuing authorization  for  those  pro- 
grams. That  position  would  kill  these 
programs. 

I  guess  my  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  is  one  of  those  unique  coop- 
erative programs— I  am  talking  now 
specifically  about  the  Close  Up  pro- 
gram—between the  private  sector  and 
the  public  sector  to  educate  our  kids 
about  the  greatness  and  the  future  of 
America.  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  defeat  this  bill,  and  so  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLDCKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  comments 
with  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
programs  we  are  talking  about.  But 
this  vote  will  not  be  a  referendum  on 
the  program.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
referendum  on  the  Government  fund- 
ing of  the  program. 

The  problem  we  have  seen  In  some 
areas  is  that  once  the  Government 
gets  involved  in  financing  programs 
such  as  this,  then  there  becomes 
a  greater  and  greater  dependency. 
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I  think  that  when  we  find  that  the 
private  sector  coming  forward  with  a 
program  like  this,  and  there  is  already 
government  cooperation  once  these 
youngsters  come  here,  there  Lb  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  cooperation,  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  mistake 
in  pushing  it  in  this  way  this  year. 

Also  I  would  point  out  that  the  time 
of  recession  of  course  is  not  only  af- 
fecting tlie  fund  raising  ability  of  this 
and  many  other  fine  organizations, 
but  also  it  is  very  seriously  affecting 
the  fund  raising  ability  of  the  U.S. 


Oovemment  which  depends  so  heavily 
on  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  not  mind.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  referen- 
dum on  the  program,  because  if  we 
defeat  this  bill  we  defeat  the  commit- 
ment to  the  Washington  Workshop  as 
well  as  the  Ellender  Foundation.  They 
will  probably  cease  to  exist.  I  jrield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Utt.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  want  to  commend  all  of  those 
who  have  worked  on  this  bill.  It  in- 
volves such  a  little  amount  of  money 
conuMured  to  most  bills,  as  many  have 
said,  that  some  people  would  wonder 
why  take  the  time  with  this  bill?  But  I 
hM>pen  to  think  it  is  a  terribly  inuwr- 
tant  bill.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  really  about  1  cent  per 
person  in  the  United  States.  But  as 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  people, 
we  have  had  our  form  of  government 
so  long  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  country  who  really  take  our 
form  of  government  for  granted:  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  difference  in  our 
form  of  government  and  the  forms 
that  they  have  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. 

So.  what  we  have  here  today  is  for 
three  programs,  the  closeup  program. 
the  clinical  experience  program,  and 
the  law-related  program.  An  identical 
bill  that  passed  the  House  last  year. 
Mr.  SncoN  was  the  author  of  it  last 
year:  did  not  pass  the  Senate.  I  think 
It  is  a  terribly  important  bill  and 
should  be  passed  this  year. 

I  want  to  address  the  clinical  educa- 
tion and  law-related  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Clinical  education  would  be  author- 
ized at  $2  million,  and  that  is  only  half 
of  what  was  authorized  3  years  ago. 
But  somehow  in  the  reconciliation 
package  it  was  reduced  at  that  time. 
Just  at  the  time  when  it  was  getting 
started.  It  related  to  law  students.  I 
happen  to  have  been  one  at  one  time 
who  went  to  law  school  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  their  father's  law 
firm.  My  father  was  not  a  lawyer. 
Such  students  without  access  to  a  law 
firm  have  no  opportunity  to  get  clini- 
cal experience. 

So  this  program  will  take  those 
kinds  of  students,  like  we  do  medical 
students  and  some  other  students 
imder  other  programs  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  some 
extent  while  they  are  going  to  law 
school,  to  leam  how  to  use  their 
education,  after  they  graduate,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  working  in  legal  aid 
programs. 

As  far  as  law-related  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  program  that  Just  barely  got  start- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  reconciliation 
package.  Almost  all  of  the  resources 


for  this  program  come  from  private  re- 
sources. They  come  in  the  form  of  law- 
yers contributing  their  time,  they 
come  in  the  form  of  public  officials 
contributing  their  time,  but  primarily 
all  this  program  does  is  to  provide  Just 
a  tiny  bit  of  seed  money  so  schools  will 
know  how  to  handle  these  programs 
and  so  that  they  can  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  teach  these  students  in  school 
the  difference  between  our  system  of 
government  and  other  governments  in 
this  world. 

And  I  think  in  view  of  what  we  are 
seeing  all  over  the  world  that  this  is  a 
terribly  important  program  and  it 
should  not  be  measured  by  the  rela- 
tively very  small  amount  of  money 
that  is  involved. 

So.  I  commend  the  committee  and 
all  of  those  who  supported  this  bill 
and  I  hope  that  it  passes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
A  couple  of  things  have  to  be  said. 
No.  1.  and  this  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  I  served  in  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  with  my  good  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  who 
now  opposes  this  bill.  We  would  have  a 
bill  in  to  appropriate  $1  billion  for 
something  and  it  sailed  through  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  we  would  have  a  bill  up  to  add 
$1  to  the  automobile  license  fee,  and 
we  would  have  lengthy  debate  on  that. 
The  big  things,  somehow,  we  do  not 
pay  that  much  attention  to.  But  you 
have  a  little  amount  for  something, 
and  we  spend  all  kinds  of  time  on  it. 

What  was  true  in  the  Illinois  CSener- 
al  Assembly  is  true  here  today. 

No.  2.  someone  said.  "We  should  not 
have  government  involvement  in  this." 
That  is  very  interesting;  that  was  the 
argument  that  was  used  against  creat- 
ing public  education  back  150  years 
ago  in  this  country:  "Let  us  not  get 
the  government  involved.  We  do  not 
really  need  education  that  much  that 
the  government  ought  to  get  in- 
volved." 

Fortunately  we  did  not  heed  that 
advice  then,  and  I  hope  we  do  not 
today. 

Finally,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today  is  making  speeches 
around  the  country  saying.  "We  ought 
to  do  more  for  education."  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  President  that  we 
ought  to  do  more  for  education. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  yet 
convinced  of  that.  But  you  do  not  Just 
do  more  for  education  with  speeches: 
you  do  it  with  appropriations,  you  do 
it  with  bills  that  we  pass.  We  do  it 
with  this  kind  of  thing. 

This  is  a  kind  of  test.  I  hope  we  pass 
the  test  here. 
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I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  I  thanlK  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  do  not  understand  what  the 
difficulty  is  here.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  talk  about  the  priority  sub- 
stance of  this  legislation.  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  the  program  is  a 
fine  program. 

We  just  take  one  point  of  difference, 
that  they  would  like  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment withdrawn  from  it  complete- 
ly. I  would  suggest  that  we  be  consist- 
ent with  what  we  advocate  here.  It  was 
not  too  many  years  ago  when  we  said. 
"Let  us  get  involved,  let  us  get  the 
people  involved,  get  the  young  folks 
involved  with  government  and  the 
process  of  Congress  and  let  them  see 
what  happens  here." 

Then  we  developed  these  programs. 
They  worked.  No  one  questions  their 
effectiveness.  They  worked,  and  they 
accomplished  all  they  are  supposed  to 
accomplish.  E^ren  better  than  that,  the 
cost  of  these  programs  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  most  part  by  the  private 
sector.  It  is  an  8  to  1  ratio. 

Now.  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborh)  is  suggesting  at 
this  point  is  to  remove  the  Govern- 
ment support  entirely.  I  think  that  is 
a  move,  that  is  an  action  that  would 
probably  imperil  the  program. 

I  am  reluctant  to  take  that  action,  to 
place  this  program  in  danger.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  be  the  first 
to  agree  that  these  programs  should 
be  continued. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SmoH)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborh). 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Niel- 

SOM). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Thank  you.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  This  is  a 
bill  which  was  brought  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  Close  Up  program  was 
added  as  sort  of  an  afterthought  to 
the  original  bill  of  the  Washington 
Foundation  and  I  believe  that  was 
wrong.  No  hearings  were  held  on  it.  I 
would  like  to  indicate  also  that  the 
problem  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Close  Up  program;  we  al- 
ready have  $1  million  dollars  in  it.  The 
question  is.  Do  we  want  a  50-percent 
raise  from  $1  million  to  $1.5  million  in 
Federal  fimds?  That  is  part  of  the 
issue.  The  other  issue  is.  Do  we  want 
to  start  funding  a  private  institution 
such  as  the  Washington  Worlcshop? 

Many  Members  have  stated  that 
these  are  very  fine  activities:  I  concur. 
My  daughter  participated  in  the  Close 
Up  program  and  benefited  greatly.  I 
am  sure  that  both  the  (Hose  Up  and 
the  Washington  Workshop  are  fine. 


The  question  is.  Should  we  bring  the 
new  funding  in?  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ERLDfBORif)  has 
stated  the  issue  very  well  and  I  agree 
with  him.  We  should  not  start  Federal 
funding  of  the  Washington  Workshop 
program  which  has  been  very  success- 
f\illy  supported  in  the  private  sector, 
and  we  should  not  increase  the  Feder- 
al Government's  participation  in  the 
Close  Up  program  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstanding the  time  limit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  be  en- 
titled to  speak  for  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  after  that,  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  be 
allowed  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlem- 
BORH)  has  the  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  each  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
borh) has  5  minutes  remaining,  and 
there  is  no  more  time  remaining  on 
the  side  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkihs). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  additional  requests  for  time. 
That  is  why  I  inquired  about  the  time 
that  I  had.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  be  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  further  suspend 
the  rules  and  give  additional  time  to 
that  side  for  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  time  had  expired,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
BoGGS)  each  may  have  1  additional 
minute,  notwithstanding  the  time  limi- 
tation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
impose  upon  the  House,  but  besides  re- 
cording my  vote.  I  would  like  also  to 
record  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

This  is  a  fine  group  of  young  men 
and  women  who  come  here  every  year. 
It  has  l>een  my  privilege  on  many  occa- 
sions to  speak  to  them  and  to  me  it 
has  always  been  an  inspiration  to 
speak  to  that  group  of  young  men  and 
women  from  all  over  our  country. 


I  think  this  is  a  meritorious  pro- 
gram. They  learn  about  our  Govern- 
ment. I  think  they  go  away  from  here 
better  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy and  the  meaning  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  what  our  country  stands  for. 
They  will  be  better  Americans. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mx.  Perkihs)  upon  this  ex- 
cellent measure. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  object,  nor  did 
anyone  on  this  side  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  though  it  did  come  as  some- 
what of  a  siuprise. 

Let  me  say  I  was  not  inclined  to 
object  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  having  that  time,  even 
though  it  exceeded  the  time  allotted 
to  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  mean,  after 
all.  I  will  have  to  appear  before  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  many  a 
time  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
but.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  that 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  good  prece- 
dent for  us  on  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  extend  the  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  think  that  we  ought  not  to 
begin  this  and  establish  a  precedent 
that  I  fear  we  all  will  be  sorry  for  in 
the  future. 

Now,  to  get  to  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  had  the  bill 
before  us  as  it  related  to  the  Washing- 
ton Workshops.  I  pointed  out  that  a  3- 
year  authorization  of  $200,000  per 
year  was  really  starting  this  fine  pri- 
vate program  on  the  road  to  Federal 
dependency.  I  was  assured  when  my 
amendment  was  adopted  to  make  it 
only  $100,000  for  1  year  that  would 
not  become  then  a  permanent  depend- 
ency on  Federal  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  my 
good  colleague  from  Illinois,  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  speak  about 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Federal 
funds  for  private  programs  and  it 
sounds  to  me  like  we  are  firmly  on 
that  road  of  continued  Federal  de- 
pendence by  the  Washington  Work- 
shops. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Close  Up.  which  is  get- 
ting $500,000  additional  annually  in 
new  authorizations,  does  the  same  as 
the  Washington  Workshops.  It  is  a 
program  that  traditionally  has  been 
funded  with  Federal  fimds  and  private 
contributions. 

All  we  are  doing,  if  this  bill  is  adopt- 
ed, and  we  make  Washington  Work- 
shops the  same  sort  of  animal,  is  to 
have  two  Close  Up  foundation-type 
programs,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  dupli- 
cate all  of  the  management  of  the  pro- 
grams if  we  are  going  to  have  two  that 
are  indistinguishable. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  imfortunate  that 
we  see  this  move.  I  think  it  was  thor- 
oughly predictable  that  we  would  have 
those  apologists  for  Federal  contribu- 


tions to  anything  that  they  deem 
worthwhile.  I  mean,  after  all.  what  ia 
the  definition  of  a  "Uberal."  My 
friends  over  there  are  proud  of  being 
liberals.  Liberals  are  thoae  who  are 
very  liberal  with  somebody  else's 
money.  And  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
today  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  an  awful  lot  of 
that  money. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  uiumimous-consent  request,  the 
gentlewomltn  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
BoGGS)  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mrs.  BOQGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  impost  upon  the  House.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  It  probably  is 
not  a  good  precedent. 

Mr.  SpelJier.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2943  which  extends  the  authori- 
zation for  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  Close  Up  profram. 

I  have  lohg  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  tihe  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellow- 
ship program  which  is  presently  com- 
pleting its  10th  successful  year.  It  is  a 
program  wftiich  has  enjoyed  the  broad, 
bipartisan  support  of  our  colleagues 
since  its  inception. 

The  Ellender  fellowship  funds  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  high  school 
students  and  their  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Close  Up  program  and 
learn  about  the  Federal  Government 
through  personal  contact  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  executive  officials, 
and  othere.  While  the  principal  em- 
phasis in  our  Nation's  Capital  is  on  the 
Federal  Government,  the  program  is 
also  designed  to  stimulate  increased 
citizenship  involvement  by  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  State,  local,  and 
school  levels.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  impact  of  the  program  has 
reached  countless  others  through  the 
innovative  and  extensive  use  of  cable 
television. 

The  Close  Up  program  has  been  de- 
signed ajid  operates  on  a  community 
approach.  Each  program  centers  on  a 
geographk:  hub  and  involves  a  cross 
section  of  participants  from  that  par- 
ticular area.  This  enhances  the  oppor- 
tunity for  buUding  an  effective  net- 
work of  people  who  become  involved 
in  the  process  of  Government  and  who 
contribute  considerable  amounts  of 
energy  and  resources  to  the  success  of 
the  program  in  that  area.  It  also  gives 
the  foundation  an  opportunity  to 
design  and  conduct  its  program  in  a 
way  that  successfully  builds  partner- 
ship activities  between  the  public  and 
private  sector. 

The  Ellender  fellowship  program 
was  designed  to  support  and  comple- 
ment thi«  approach.  Fimded  by  every 
Congress  since  1972.  this  paogram  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  foundation.  Funds  provided 
through  this  program  are  the  positive 
catalyst  for  involving  the  private 
sector  in  a  healthy  partnership  that 


establishes  the  broad  commimity  base 
of  program  support  in  each  Close  Up 
area. 

In  1982.  for  example,  the  EUender 
fellowship  program  funds  stimulated 
nine  times  its  amount  in  program  reve- 
nues. Contrary  to  the  Department  of 
Education's  repeated  statements  that 
these  revenues  would  be  available 
without  Ellender  dollars,  these  fimds 
serve  as  the  building  block— the  vital 
seed  element  of  the  private  sector  in- 
volvement. Private  sponsors  repeated- 
ly suggest  that  they  have  become  in- 
volved because  of  the  incentive  of  the 
Ellender  dollars  in  their  community 
and  their  desire  for  a  public-private 
partnership  in  a  program  so  beneficial 
to  their  community. 

One  of  the  prevalent  reasons  that 
the  program  has  been  so  widely  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  Congress  is  be- 
cause of  their  personal  involvement  in 
the  partnership  building  in  their  com- 
munity. They  are  very  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  partnership  and  the 
judicious  and  cost-effective  use  of  the 
limited  Federal  dollars. 

This  year,  783  students  and  teachers 
from  69  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  in  Louisiana  participated  in 
Close  Up's  Washington  program  bring- 
ing the  total  of  Louisiana  participants 
since  1972  to  8.274.  The  New  Orleans 
public  school  system  was  the  first 
major  public  school  system  to  incorpo- 
rate a  Close  Up  course  into  its  regular 
curriculum.  Civics/Close  yp  students 
in  Orleans  Parish  receive  tuition  as- 
sistance for  Close  Up  from  their 
school  system,  and  local  government 
activities  have  been  featured  in  both 
Jefferson  and  Lafayette  Parishes. 

One  key  element  of  the  New  Orleans 
Close  Up  program  is  the  continuing 
development  of  a  partnership  to  help 
support  fellowships  for  teachers  and 
low-  to  moderate-income  students 
from  each  participating  school.  Strong 
funding  support  comes  from  Sea-Land 
Services.  Inc.  In  addition,  matching 
fund  support  has  been  given  by  several 
major  corporations  with  activities  in 
the  State,  including  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc..  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Getty  Oil  Co.. 
Mobile  Foundation.  Shell  Companies 
Foimdation,  Inc..  Tennaco,  Inc.,  and 
United  Energy  Resources  Co. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  in  the  past.  Congress 
has  recognized  the  unique  opportunity 
the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  its  pro- 
gram provide  for  participants.  It  is  the 
only  program  of  its  kind  that  brings 
together  a  diverse  group  of  young 
people  and  sends  them  home  a  com- 
munity of  students  committed  to  life- 
long involvement  in  the  political  proc- 


ditional  young  people  will  be  reached 
through  local  activities  and  still  more 
through  cable  television. 

None  of  this  would  be  possible  with- 
out the  seed  money  furnished  through 
the  Allen  J.  EUender  fellowship  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  essential  catalyst  to  the 
many  benefits  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tions provides. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the   gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkihs)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  2943.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.   and   the   Chair's   prior  announce- 
ment,   further    proceedings    on    this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  year's  pro- 
gram, over  130,000  students  and  teach- 
ers from  43  States  will  have  benefited 
from  this  program.  Five  new  States 
and  seven  new  commimities  are  al- 
ready waiting  to  participate  in  the 
coming  school  year.  Thousands  of  ad- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlEs  on 
H.R.  2943,  the  bill  just  considered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING    CERTAIN    POINTS    OF 
ORDER     AGAINST     CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    3132,    ENERGY 
AND      WATER      DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIA-nON  BILL,  1984 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  210  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  210 
Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3132) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived.  During  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
all  points  of  order  against  the  following  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived:  beginning  on  page  2,  line  17 
through  page  3,  line  5;  beginning  on  page  3. 
lines  12  through  15:  beginning  on  page  4, 
lines  1  through  23;  beginning  on  page  7,  line 
1  through  page  8,  line  2;  beginning  on  page 
8,  line  21  through  page  10,  line  4:  beginning 
on  page  16,  line  20  through  page  28,  line  19; 
begiiming  on  page  29,  line  17  through  page 
30,  line  14;  and  beginning  on  page  32,  lines  9 
through  18.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  Congression- 
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al  Record  of  May  3S.  1M3.  by.  and  If  offered 
by.  ReprcaentaUve  Wise  of  West  Virsinla. 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkppsr) 
is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qmixnr),  pending 
which  I  yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  210 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3132.  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water 
development  programs,  fiscal  year  1984, 
for  failure  to  comply  with  section 
303(aXl)  of  the  Ck>ngressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  The  rule  also  waives  points 
of  order  against  specified  provisions  of 
the  bill  for  failuje  to  ctHuply  with  clause 
2.  rule  XXI. 

Section  303(aKl)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  prohibits  consid- 
eration of  any  measure  which  provides 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  that 
fiscal  year.  Since  a  conference  report 
on  a  budget  resolution  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  all  spending 
measures,  including  appropriation 
bills,  are  in  violation  of  section 
303(aKl)  of  the  Budget  Act.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  however,  H.R.  3132  is 
within  the  spending  levels  provided  for 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  resolutions. 

Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibts  the 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills 
containing  legislation  or  providing  for 
spending  not  previously  authorized  by 
law.  AU  four  titles  of  the  bill  contain 
legislative  language,  and  titles  III  and 
rv  appropriate  funds  for  programs 
whose  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
yet  completed  the  legislative  process. 
Because  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  authorizing  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted before  House  consideration  of 
H.R.  3132.  it  is  necessary  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  pursuant  to  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI  to  be  granted. 

Further,  the  rule  waives  points  of 
order  pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 
against  the  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment, printed  in  the  Congrzssiohal 
Rkcoro  of  May  25  by  Representative 
Wise  of  West  Virginia,  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Stonewall-Jackson  Dam. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  rule  does 
not  preclude  the  offering  of  any 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor 
which  do  not  otherwise  violate  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Nor  does  the  rule 
make  in  order  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  3132.  since  appropriation  bills  are 
privileged  under  clause  4.  rule  XI.  The 
rule  simply   waives  points  of  order 


against  the  bill,  certain  sections  of  the 
bill,  or  certain  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered which  are  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Substantial  portions  of  H.R.  3132  as 
reported  are  In  violation  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  and  therefore  required  waiv- 
ers. These  waivers  were  not  granted 
lightly,  however.  More  and  more 
often,  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
been  confronted  with  a  troubling  di- 
lemma. On  the  one  hand,  the  commit- 
tee could  choose  to  allow  important 
legislation  to  come  to  the  floor  in  an 
extremely  vulnerable  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  waive  points  of  order  which  would 
otherwise  lie  against  many,  even  the 
majority  of  the  provisions  of  a  bill. 

Recently  it  has  appeared  as  if  the 
second  alternative  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  programs  vital  to  the  func- 
tions of  this  Republic  and  to*  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  are 
fimded  in  a  timely  matter.  This.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues,  is  a  very 
serious  development.  As  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  I  believe  that 
waiving  points  of  order  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  is  not  a  procedure 
to  be  taken  lightly.  A  pattern  of  grant- 
ing blanket  waivers  will  wreak  havoc 
with  our  committee  system,  the 
budget  process,  and  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  operation  of  this  House 
in  general.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking 
for  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  and  hope  many  of  my 
other  colleagues  share  a  deep  and 
abiding  respect  for  the  rules  of  this 
House. 

A  considerable  number  of  waivers 
have  been  necessary  for  three  appro- 
priations bills  in  the  past  2  weeks.  But 
let  us  not  point  our  collective  finger  at 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  has  also  foimd  itself  between  a 
rock  and  hard  place  all  too  often.  If 
the  requisite  legislation  to  authorize 
needed  programs  is  not  reported 
promptly  from  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, there  is  little  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  can  do  except  pro- 
vide budget  authority  for  the  program 
in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI.  or 
simply  allow  services  or  benefits  under 
that  program  to  grind  to  a  halt. 

I  would  emphasize  here  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  themselves  may 
be  laboring  under  uiu*eali8tic  deadlines 
provided  for  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  But  these  deadlines  are  a 
more  formidable  barrier  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  process 
the  funding  bills  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  a  timely  matter.  These  meas- 
ures must  be  reported  by  early  Jime. 
Even  if  the  authorizing  committees 
fully  comply  with  the  May  15  report- 
ing deadline  specified  in  section  301(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  must  report  out  legis- 
lation fimding  virtually  every  fimction 
of  the  Federal  Government  within  2 
weeks. 


The  responsibility  for  avoiding  the 
situation  we  are  faced  with  today  is 
not  borne  solely  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  nor  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, nor  even  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  themselves.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  devote  their 
efforts  toward  making  the  rules  of  the 
Hoive  a  living  monument  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  democratic 
process,  not  an  archaic  set  of  obstacles 
to  be  ignored  or  be  sidestepped. 

It  is  therefore  with  very  grave  reser- 
vations that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
agreed  to  the  procedures  outlined  in 
House  Resolution  210,  waiving  points 
of  order  against  H.R.  3132  for  funding 
unauthorized  programs  and  for  legis- 
lating in  an  appropriations  bill.  Clause 
2  of  rule  XXI  serves  to  guard  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees against  intended  or  unintended 
Jurisdictional  encroachment  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  this 
bill,  however,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations worked  closely  with  the 
authorizing  committees  to  craft  au- 
thorizing or  legislative  language  to 
their  satisfaction.  Not  one  representa- 
tive of  an  authorizing  committee  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  tes- 
tify that  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  com- 
mittee had  been  invaded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

So,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  vent  their  frustration  with  a  seem- 
ingly cavalier  waiver  of  the  rules  of 
this  bill.  H.R.  3132  provides  funding 
for  desperately  needed  national  de- 
fense and  infrastructure  programs. 
The  bill  provides  Just  under  $3.8  bil- 
lion for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
allow  the  continuation  of  302  water  re- 
source projects  across  the  country  al- 
ready underway.  No  new  construction 
starts  are  contained  in  the  bill.  These 
funds  will  help  respond  to  the  critical 
needs  of  the  areas  of  our  Nation  which 
have  been  devastated  by  storms  and 
floods. 

The  bulk  of  new  budget  authority 
contained  in  the  bill,  however,  is  di- 
rected toward  energy  supply  and  na- 
tional defense  programs  under  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  The  almost  $6.6 
billion  provided  in  the  biU  for  re- 
search, development,  engineering,  test- 
ing, and  production  of  all  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  is  vital  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
allow  its  consideration  by  adopting 
House  Resolution  210. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  explained 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  rule  and. 


to  some  degree,  the  proviaions  of  the 

The  energy  and  water  development 
appropriation  bill  is  necemry.  Al- 
though the  rule  waives  points  of  order 
in  some  instances,  there  are  not  an  ex- 
cessive nimtber  of  waivers. 

The  administration  <9pa*es  the  in- 
crease in  new  funding  for  domestic 
spending.  For  instance,  there  is  nearly 
a  100-percent  increase  in  solar  and 
other  renewable  programs.  For  the 
Corps  of  fetogineers  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  water  projects,  some  $247 
million  of.  new  oveibudget  funding 
has  been  included. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  no  ne«  water  projects  authorized 
in  this  measure.  A  waiver  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  vote  to  eliminate  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Lake  project.  There  are 
no  funds  available  in  this  project  for 
two  of  Tennessee's  main  projects— the 
Tennessee^ombigbee  or  the  nuclear 
breeder  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Also,  the  administration's  proposal 
to  provide  funding  for  the  Appalach- 
ian highway  program  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  imtil  1986  was  rejected. 
Even  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  itself 
is  necessary.  I  commend  the  rule  to 
the  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Itx.  QUltLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ^Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WAtKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  for  Just  a  couple  of 
questions. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
rule  that  we  have  before  us  does  waive 
in  its  entirety  the  Budget  Act;  and  so, 
therefore,  we  will  be  setting  the 
Budget  Act  aside  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation  as  a  result  of  the 
rule? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  wiU  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  does  waive  section 
303(aKl)  of  the  Budget  Act  because 
there  is  no  budget  resolution  which 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  The  waiver 
is  necessary  on  appropriation  bills  for 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation  and,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  of  course 
we  also  are  obliterating  any  discipline 
that  might  be  in  the  Budget  Act  by 
going  through  and  having  these  kinds 
of  waivers,  too. 

Did  the  Rules  Committee  grant  all 
of  the  waivers  that  were  requested  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
points  of  order  for  failure  to  comply 
with  rule  XXI.  clause  2? 

Mr  QUILLEN.  As  I  recall,  the  Rules 
Committee  did.  I  think  on  this  bill  it 
was  very  commendable  that  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  request  too  many 
waivers.  _^„ 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtiher,  I  am  going  through  the 
rule  and  I  do  notice  that  quite  a  few 
parts  of  the  bill  have  been  waivered 
under  those  provisions,  so  I  assume 


that  either  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  places  wh««  we  are  appro- 
priating money  without  proper  au- 
thorization, or  where  we  are  appropri- 
ating money  in  a  way  which  is  legisla- 
tion within  an  appropriations  bill. 
Could  that  be  assumed,  in  the  case  of 
each  of  these  waivers? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  one  final  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  fur- 
ther. Are  there  places  in  the  bill  where 
there  were  not  points-of-order  waiver 
requests  that  the  gentleman  knows  of 
where  points  of  order  would  lie  against 
mending  in  the  bill?  Or  has  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  covered  it? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  My  response  would 
be,  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Rules  Committee  have  protected 
the  spending  paragraphs  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Couohun). 

B4r.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  disappointed  in 
this  rule. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
and  I  both  appeared  to  request  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  on  an  amend- 
ment that  we  would  offer  concerning 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottihoer) 
and  I  have  been  around  these  Halls  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  notice  that  there 
are  waivers  granted  here  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances for  Members  who  have 
certainly  not  been  around  that  long;  in 
fact,  one  freshman  Member  was  grant- 
ed such  a  waiver.  I  am  disappointed 
that  in  this  case  this  waiver  was  not 
granted.  This  is  an  important  subject, 
it  is  Important  to  many  Members  of 
this  House,  and  to  have  had  the  rule 
not  waive  points  of  order  so  that  that 
amendment  could  be  offered  to  pro- 
tect a  position  that  this  body  has 
taken,  to  protect  us  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill  so  that  the  will  of  this  House 
is  expressed  in  votes  of  this  House  and 
could  not  be  protected  I  think  is  a  very 
big  disappointment. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  in  the  well  today  in  opposition 
to  the  rule,  but  only  mildly. 

This  rule  clearly  is  milder  than  past 
rules  that  dealt  with  water  and  energy 
appropriations  bills.  It  is  a  rule  that 
waives  points  of  order.  I  am  opposed  to 
some  of  the  waivers,  but  I  have  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill).  and  the  full  committee  chair- 


man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(J»Ir.  Whitteii).  and  others,  who 
worked  on  the  water  and  energy  bill. 

a  1500 
The  actual  biU  that  is  before  us. 
an.  3132,  is  better  than  any  of  the 
energy  and  water  bills  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  It  does  not  have 
any  new  starts.  It  does  not  try  to  work 
authorizations  into  the  appropriations 
process  as  aggressively  as  in  the  past. 
But  I  have  to  stand  in  the  well  Just 
for  a  moment  under  this  rule  to  point 
out  a  couple  of  interesting  things.  My 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out  his  frustration  at  not  being  able 
and  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor.  I  have  to  point  out  that  I  am 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  issue 
which  I  have  taken  so  much  time  on 
over  the  years,  and  which  is  Just  about 
finished    in   terms   of   completing   a 
project,  namely,  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway  which  does  not  get 
treated  very  openly  in  this  bill  at  alL 
In  fact,  one  has  to  search  the  bill  to- 
tally from  cover  to  cover  to  find  out 
that  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way is  mentioned  in   the  legislation 
before  us. 

On  page  38  of  the  report,  we  do  find 
one  paragraph,  a  very  interesting 
paragraph,  that  says: 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway, 
within  funds  available  in  the  construction 
general  account,  including  but  not  limited 
to  funds  deferred,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
directed  to  complete  the  navigation  and  re- 
lated features  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

I  was  curious  about  the  sentence  and 
I  went  and  I  began  to  ask  of  the  com- 
mittee how  much  was  intended,  and 
when  it  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  there  is  only  a  paragraph  in 
the  report,  one  thinks  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  very  much  money.  But  I  come 
to  discover  that  we  are  taking  about 
$90  million  in  1984.  $90  million  in 
1985,  and  an  eventual  cost  of  some 
$202  million. 

So  I  asked  whether  or  not  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  in  the  legislation  to 
actually  say  that  within  the  funds 
available  in  the  construction  account 
that  we  cap  at  $202  million  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  we  want  to  expend  to 
complete  the  Termessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  That  makes  it  very  public; 
everybody  knows  that  is  how  much  we 
are  going  to  spend;  we  can  all  go  down 
and  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
project;  we  would  have  put  in  the 
money  that  the  committee  suggests  is 
going  to  be  the  maximum  needed  to 
complete  the  project. 

I  find  in  the  last  couple  of  days  that, 
as  I  drafted  an  amendment  to  do  that, 
that  is.  to  put  more  money  in  this  bill 
for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way than  anyone  anticipates  will  be 
spent  so  that  they  can  accelerate  the 
construction  and  complete  it.  there  is 
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suddently  a  feeling  that  maybe  that  is 
not  going  to  be  enough  or  maybe  this 
is  not  the  right  place  to  put  that  kind 
of  money  in. 

Then  I  went  to  the  committee  and  I 
asked  them.  '•Well,  is  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  part  of  the 
inland  waterway  system  and  does  it 
have  to  pay  the  same  user  fees  that 
the  other  waterways  pay?"  I  find  that 
it  does  not.  So  I  drafted  an  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  that  there  was 
equity,  so  that  if  one  is  using  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  take  a  barge  load  of 
grain  to  New  Orleans  and  one  is 
charged  a  user  fee.  if  one  takes  that 
same  commodity  down  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  one  should  be 
charged  the  exact  same  price. 

I  found  a  great  bill,  one  introduced 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Bevill. 
It  is  an  excellent  bill  that  would  bring 
equity  to  this  issue  and  would  include 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
into  the  current  user-fee  law.  So  I  will 
attempt  to  offer  an  amendment,  which 
happens  to  be  the  language  of  the 
chairman's  bill,  to  make  sure  that 
equity  is  there. 

So  I  am  giving  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway  more  money  than  it 
actually  needs,  and  I  am  including  it  in 
the  whole  inland  waterway  system  in 
terms  of  user  fees,  using  the  bill  that 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  of- 
fered, and  then  I  find  that  it  may  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ElPCAR)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  EIdgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

So  I  took  this  5  minutes  simply  to 
try  to  make  a  last-minute  appeal  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  to  the 
full  committee  chairman,  to  the  rank- 
ing committee  members,  that  we  all 
ought  to  be  fair  and  honest.  The 
object  is  to  complete  the  project.  Let 
us  complete  it  and  put  a  cap  on  as  to 
how  much  money  it  is  going  to  cost  us. 
If  it  is  going  to  cost  $202  million,  let  us 
state  it  publicly:  and  second,  let  us 
accept  an  amendment  that  simply  in- 
cludes this  project  into  the  user-fee 
law  that  all  other  projects  are  subject 
to.  That  seems  a  fair  and  equitable 
process  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee 
chairmen  will  reconsider  their  opposi- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  say  that  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
did  the  best  they  could.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  future  we  would  do  a 
better  job  with  rules  and  not  get  into 
the  position  we  were  in  a  week  or  so 
ago  where  we  were  waiving  points  of 
order  on  everything  under  the  sun  and 
we  were  authorizing  many  pieces  of 


authorizing  legislation  within  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  271,  nays 
92.  not  voting  69,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  162] 

YEAS- 271 

ArkiTm.in 

Dowdy 

Jenkinx 

Acktebbo 

Diinran 

Jon«>Ji(NC) 

AkakM 

Durbin 

Jones  (OK) 

AlboKU 

Dwyer 

Jom-K(TN) 

AlrxaiKk-r 

Dymally 

Kapliir 

AndrRion 

Early 

Kan-n 

Andn-wx(NC) 

Erkart 

Krnnrlly 

Andn-ws  (TX) 

EdwardK(AL) 

Kilder 

Anniinxio 

Edwards  (CA) 

KoKOVxek 

Anthony 

Enx-mon 

KoHlmayer 

A.spin 

EnKlixh 

LaPaIre 

AiiCoin 

Erdn-k-h 

LanlON 

Barnard 

Evan.s(IA) 

Lealh 

Barni-s 

Evam(IL) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Balcman 

Pa.sr<-ll 

Leiand 

BaU-s 

Fazio 

U-vin 

B<-ilrniion 

PfiKlian 

Li>vin«- 

Bt'nnitl 

Pteh 

Lewl.s(FL) 

Brrman 

Mlppo 

Lipinxki 

Btvill 

Plorio 

Livinictton 

BiatsKi 

POKli4-tU 

Uoyd 

Blilry 

Foley 

Lorrricr 

Bot-hli-n 

Ford  (MI) 

LoilK  (LA) 

Boi:k.s 

Ford  (TN) 

LonK(MD) 

BoniT 

Fowler 

Loti 

Bonior 

Franklin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bonkrr 

FroKl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Borski 

Fiiqiia 

Litjan 

Boiirhrr 

Garria 

Uiken 

Brcaiix 

GaydOK 

Uindim- 

Britt 

Gi-phardI 

MarKay 

Brookx 

GibbonK 

MadiKan 

Broomrirld 

Gilman 

Markey 

Bryant 

Gl  irk  man 

MalKiii 

Byron 

Gonxalc/. 

Mavroiiles 

Carper 

Gon- 

Ma»ioli 

Carr 

Grey 

MrCain 

Clarkr 

Grr«>n 

MrCandless 

Clay 

Giiarini 

MrCIOMkey 

ClinKt-r 

Giindrnion 

MrCiirdy 

Cot-lho 

Hall  (IN) 

MrHiiKh 

Colrman  (MO) 

Hall.  Sam 

MrNiilty 

Colrman  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Mira 

Conablr 

Hammi-rxrhmidI 

MikiilKki 

Conlf 

Hanre 

Miller  (OH) 

CoopiT 

Harkin 

Minela 

Coyni' 

HarriM>n 

Minish 

Crocki'lt 

Hair  her 

Milrhell 

D'AmoiirN 

Hawkins 

Moaktey 

Danirl 

Hefner 

Mollohan 

DaM-hli- 

HiKhtOwer 

MontKomery 

Davui 

HllliK 

Mondy 

d)'  la  Gar/a 

Hopkinx 

Moore 

0<-lliiin.s 

Horlon 

MorriMMi  (CT) 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (WA) 

DirkinNon 

Hiirkaby 

Murphy 

DickK 

HiiKh<-s 

Murtha 

DinKell 

Hiinler 

Myerx 

Dixon 

Hullo 

Matcher 

Donnelly 

In-land 

Neal 

DorRan 

JaiMibK 

NeLson 

Nowak 

Roukrma 

Stump 

Obrrslar 

Rowland 

Synar 

Obey 

Roybal 

Tallon 

Olin 

Rudd 

TauiUn 

OrUx 

Ruaao 

Tayl^r 

PanolU 

Savaice 

Thomas  (GA) 

Palman 

Sawyer 

Torr™ 

Pallrrxon 

Scheuer 

Towns 

Peaw 

SeiberlinR 

Trexler 

Pepper 

Shannon 

Udall 

Prrklnx 

Sharp 

Valentine 

Prlri 

Shelby 

Vandrncrirr 

Price 

Slljander 

Volkmcr 

Pxirxell 

Simon 

Walkins 

Quillen 

Sisisky 

Weaver 

Rahall 

Skellon 

Wheal 

RanKcl 

SlalU-ry 

Whilrhurxt 

Raich  ford 

Smith  (PL) 

Whilley 

Ray 

Smith  (lA) 

WhIUen 

RcKula 

Smith  (NE) 

Wirth 

Reid 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wise 

Richardson 

Snowe 

Wolpc 

Rinaldo 

Snyder 

WriKht 

Robinson 

Solarx 

Wyden 

Roe 

Spenre 

Yau<s 

Ro«-mrr 

Slaiucerx 

Youni(<FL) 

Rogers 

SUuiKeland 

Youn*  (MO) 

Roue 

Slenholm 

Zablorki 

Ro«lenkow.ski 

Slokes 

Roth 

Slrellon 
NAYS-92 

Archw 

Gramm 

P«-nny 

Bedell 

Gn^v. 

Porter 

B<-nMiler 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ridne 

Belhune 

Hansen  (LT) 

Rilter 

Bilirakis 

Hartnelt 

Schaefer 

Brown  (CO) 

Herlel 

Schroeder 

Broyhill 

Hiler 

Schumer 

Burton 

Holt 

S4-nsenbrenner 

Campbell 

Hyde 

Shaw 

Chappie 

Kasich 

Shiimway 

Cheney 

Kaslenmeier 

Skwn 

CoaU 

Kramer 

Smith.  Denny 

Corcoran 

LAIEomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

Couichlin 

Latta 

Solomon 

CraiK 

Leach 

Studds 

Craiuv  Daniel 

LuiiKren 

Taiike 

DaniM-meyer 

Martin  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Daub 

Martin  (NY) 

Vander  Jast 

DeWine 

MrCollum 

Venlo 

Dreier 

McDonald 

Viicanovich 

Edtiar 

McKernan 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

MrKlnney 

Web.-r 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Wei-ss 

Fiedler 

Molinari 

Whit  laker 

Forsylhe 

M(x>rliead 

Williams  (MT) 

Frank 

Nielson 

Winn 

Frenwl 

OBrlen 

Woir 

Gekas 

OlllnKer 

Wortley 

GinKricli 

Oxiey 

Wylie 

GoodlinK 

Packard 

Zschau 

Gradixon 

Parrix 

NO'l'  VOTING- 

-69 

ApplcKate 

Hiibbard 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Jeflords 

Paul 

Barllett 

Johnson 

Pickle 

Boland 

Kemp 

Prilchard 

Bosro 

Kindness 

Roberts 

Boxer 

Kolter 

Rodino 

Brown  (CA> 

Lehman  <CA> 

Sabo 

Carney 

Lent 

Schneider 

Chandler 

Levilax 

Schiil»> 

Chapp«'ll 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shusler 

Collins 

Mack 

SIkorski 

Conyers 

Marlenee 

Sprat  1 

Courier 

Marriott 

SI  Germain 

Crane,  Philip 

Martin  (ID 

Stark 

Downi-y 

Martinra 

Sundqiiist 

Dyson 

McDade 

Swift 

Perraro 

McEwen 

Torrin-lli 

Fields 

McGralh 

WalKren 

Gejdeivion 

Miller  (CA) 

Wax  man 

HalKOH) 

Mraxek 

Williams  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nichols 

Wilson 

Hertel 

Oakar 

Yatron 

Howard 

Owens 

Younic  (AK) 

a  1520 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr. 
STUDDS.  and  Mr.  BEDELL  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


Mr.  RAHALL  and  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  resalt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideratton  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3132) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  li»84.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPteAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVEIX3P- 

MENT     APPROPRIATION     BILL. 

1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3132)  making 
appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myxrs)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  337.  noes 
30.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
64,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1631 

'  AYES— 337 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunxio 

Anthony 


Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bales 

B<-dell 

Beilenson 

B<'nnetl 


Borruter 

Berman 

Bcthune 

Brvill 

BiasKi 

Bliley 

Bochlert 

BOKRX 

Boner 
Bonior 


Bonkcr 

Bonki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

BrctMx 

BriU 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Csrr 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

ClinRcr 

CoaU 

Coclho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CouRhlin 

Coyne 

CraiK 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Gania 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dinxcll 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Donsan 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

BckaH 

Edxar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

BnRlish 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  <IA) 

Evans  (ID 

FaRcell 

Faxio 

PeiKhan 

Picdier 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

PoKlietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Powler 

Prank 

Franklin 

ProKt 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonxalex 

Gon- 

Gradison 

Gray 

On-en 

Grews 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslenmeier 

Ka»<n 

Kennel  ly 

Kildee 

KOKOVsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LaKomarsino 

Lanlos 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lehmar^  (FL) 

Leiand 

L(<vin 

Levine 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lipinski 

LivinKslon 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Loni!(LA) 

LonK(MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  <WA) 

Liijan 

Luken 

LunKren 

MacKay 

Madii;an 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Malsui 

Mavroiiles 

lAaxfoU 

McCain 

McCandle.sN 

M(Ki;iaskey 

McCurdy 

McHui.'h 

McNully 

Mica 

MicheJ 

MikuKski 

Mill(<r(OH) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

MonlKOmery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhrad 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morri-son  (WA) 

Mra/iCk 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

NeLson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Hammerschmidt  Oberstar 


Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Please 

Penny 

Pepper 

P«'rkins 

Pelri 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

RanKcl 

Raich  ford 

Ray 

Reeula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rid|?e 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

RobiiLson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Rolh 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 
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D  1540 

Messrs.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  NIEL- 
SON of  Utah,  and  DANIEL  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IR  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3132,  with  Mr.  Pease  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you 
today  for  your  favorable  consideration 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1984.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Let  me  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
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(Mr.  If  TBM).  As  In  yemrs  put.  he  and  I 
have  worked  tosether  with  the  sub- 
committee without  any  trace  of  parti- 
sanship to  fashion  a  bill  that  meets 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
entire  country.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  thanlcs  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlelady  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
BoGGS).  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chappkll),  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio),  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins).  the 
gentlelady  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
SHtrrH).  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rood).  I  want  to  note  par- 
ticularly the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Boner). 
who  is  new  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
committee  today  would  provide 
$14,205,223,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  six  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions.  This  is 
$330,408,000  less  than  was  provided  in 
last  year's  appropriation  legislation 
and  it  is  $405,448,000  less  than  the 
amounts  requested  in  the  President's 
1984  budget.  The  decrease  over  fiscal 
year  1983  is  principally  related  to  re- 
ductions in  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
grams. The  bill  is  about  $1  billion 
below  the  amounts  assumed  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution  pursu- 
ant to  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act. 
We  believe  the  outlays  associated  with 
this  bill  also  are  well  under  the  esti- 
mated outlay  targets  established  by 
CBO  for  the  programs  funded  in  the 
bUl. 

TrrLES  I  AND  II 
WATCH  BCSOURCE  DEVKLOPMCNT 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  in  the  years  ahead,  our  Nation 
will  continue  to  face  an  issue  that  has 
been  with  the  American  Republic 
since  it  was  founded  over  200  years 
ago.  Indeed,  it  is  an  issue  that  every 
civilization  has  had  to  deal  with  all 
throughout  recorded  history— the  wise 
and  prudent  development  of  our  water 
resources. 

As  shown  on  page  2  of  the  report, 
title  I  includes  $2,721,424,000  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  provides  for 
207  water  resource  projects  in  the 
planning  construction  phases.  This  in- 
cludes five  new  planning  starts. 

The  committee  has  found  that  the 
$90  million  proposed  in  the  budget  for 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project  is  not  required  and  language  is 
inserted  in  the  report  directing  the 
corps  to  complete  the  navigation  fea- 
tures of  the  project  within  funds  avail- 
able. The  committee  has  taken  this 
action  because  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion provided  $180  million  in  excess  to 
the  corps'  construction  requirements 
and  an  additional  $22  million  is  avail- 
able from  unobligated  balances.  This 
total  of  $202  million  is  all  that  is  re- 


quired to  complete  the  navigation  fea- 
tures of  the  project. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  action  of 
the  committee  will  not  affect  any 
other  project  in  fiscal  year  1983  or 
fiscal  year  1984  because  the  funds  to 
be  used  on  the  waterway  are  excess  to 
the  corps'  construction  requirements. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  is  es- 
timated that  $1.6  billion,  or  over  90 
percent  of  the  funds,  needed  to  com- 
plete the  project  will  be  committed. 

Title  II  includes  $987,980,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  provides 
for  95  water  resources  projects  in  the 
planning  or  construction  phases.  This 
title  contains  three  new  planning 
starts. 

While  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  new  con- 
struction starts,  including  those  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  the  au- 
thorizing committees  have  not  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  innovative  financ- 
ing which  would  require  up-front  fi- 
nancing and  cost  sharing  from  non- 
Federal  sponsors.  Therefore,  the  bill 
contains  no  new  construction  starts. 

However,  because  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  is 
working  diligently  in  developing  the 
legislation  addressing  the  innovative 
financing  issue  and  new  construction 
starts,  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  will  recon- 
vene on  or  about  June  16,  1983,  to  con- 
sider new  construction  starts. 

I  have  urged  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  the  bill  expedi- 
tiously so  that  funding  the  most 
urgent  projects  can  proceed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

Titles  I  and  II  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  ongoing  construction  projects 
and  operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams. Within  the  available  funds,  the 
subcommittee  has  attempted  to  ac- 
commodate the  most  critical  needs 
identified  through  the  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  with  administration 
witnesses,  the  public.  State,  and  local 
officials  and  Members  of  Congress. 

TITLB  III— DEPARTMENT  OP  EHERCY 

The  bill  contains  $10,034,391,000  in 
new  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  This  includes 
$3,476,016,000  for  energy  and  general 
science  programs  and  $6,558,375,000 
for  national  security  activities. 

The  amount  recommended  for 
energy  programs  reflects  numerous 
changes  in  the  request  to  reflect  the 
testimony  received  and  the  commit- 
tee's assessment  of  funding  needs.  For 
example,  in  solar  and  renewable 
energy  programs,  the  committee  has 
added  $125.295,(K)0  to  the  request  of 
$127,114,000.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
reductions  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  fiscal  year  1983  pro- 
gram levels  were  too  drastic  and  would 
not  maintain  the  momentum  devel- 
oped to  date  in  the  use  of  renewable 
energy. 


The  bill  contains  no  funds  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project, 
pending  further  review  of  alternative 
financing  possibilities. 

Impressive  progress  is  being  made  in 
developing  and  demonstrating  the 
technological  basis  for  the  safe  dispos- 
al of  nuclear  waste.  On  a  pilot  scale, 
the  program  has  demonstrated  the 
technology  to  solidify  nuclear  wastes, 
to  provide  suitable  overpack  contain- 
ers and  to  provide  suitable  casks  for 
transporting  the  containers  to  a  dis- 
posal site.  Test  emplacements  in  geo- 
logic storage  are  begiiming  to  confirm 
the  ability  to  engineer  and  utilize 
stable  geologic  formations  for  long- 
term  isolation.  There  remain  the  con- 
firmatory programs  and  resolution  of 
political  and  institutional  barriers  to 
put  this  problem  behind  us. 

The  bill  also  includes  $473,000,000 
for  fusion  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, which  is  $6,000,000  over  the 
budget  request.  Fusion  energy  is  rec- 
ognized to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant potential  sources  of  energy  for 
the  future.  Impressive  progress  is 
l)eing  made.  However,  practical  fusion 
energy  is  still  a  long-term  effort  avail- 
able to  us  hopefully  around  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

For  general  science  and  research, 
the  committee  recommendation  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $643,250,000  compared 
to  $535,169,000  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
There  continue  to  be  exciting  and  im- 
portant discoveries  on  the  frontiers  of 
basic  knowledge  concerning  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  matter  from  this 
program.  The  application  of  nuclear 
science  for  medical  purposes  also  has 
provided  some  important  new  discover- 
ies and  potential  breakthroughs  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  other  medical 
disabilities.  The  committee  recommen- 
dation continues  our  strong  support 
for  this  program. 

The  committee  recommendation 
provides  $6,558,375,000  for  national  se- 
curity programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  an  increase  of  $854,675,000 
over  the  amount  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  increase  results  from 
the  production  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, renovation  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  production  facilities,  inflation 
increases,  and  the  employment  of  ad- 
ditional personnel  in  R&D,  testing  and 
production  of  warheads.  The  recom- 
mendatioii  reflects  the  continuation  of 
production  programs  requested  by 
Presidents  Ford,  Carter,  and  Reagan 
and  is  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  recommendation 
provides  $89,582,000  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in- 
stead of  $94,582,000  as  requested.  In 
addition,  the  bill  includes  language 
which  would  permit  FEIRC  to  use  up 
to  $60  million  in  revenues  from  licens- 
ing and  other  activities  to  offset  part 


of  the .  appropriations.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  statutory  authority 
exists  for  FERC  to  collect  additional 
revenues,  but  the  appropriation  lan- 
guage does  not  require  FERC  to  col- 
lect the  entire  $60  million  in  estimated 
revenues. 

Since  it  appears  at  this  time  that  no 
final  legislative  action  will  occur  on 
the  administration's  proposal  to  dis- 
mantle the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
committee  felt  it  necessary  to  increase 
funding  for  departmental  administra- 
tion to  approximately  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level  to  assure  adequate  resources 
to  manage  departmental  programs. 

TITLE  IV— IHDEPEHDEHT  AGEHCIES 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  includes 
$697,928,000  for  six  independent  agen- 
cies. This  is  $153,907,000  below  last 
year's  leveL 

We  have  provided  $152,500,000  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. $465,t00,000  for  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory commission.  $78,679,000  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
$949,000  for  three  river  basin  commis- 
sions. The  following  specific  programs 
warrant  additional  comment  lieyond 
what  is  in  the  committee  report. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
The  committee's  action  provides  a 
total  of  $112,500,000  for  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  administration  had  pro- 
posed to  terminate  the  ARC  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982.  and  had.  therefore,  not 
requested  funding  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  Congress  agreed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Supplemental/Rescission  Act 
(Public  Lfcw  97-12)  that  the  ARC 
would  be  maintained  but  at  a  reduced 
level:  while  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Appalachia  as  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  programs  and  much 
remains  to  l>e  done. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
The  recommendation  provides 
$465,800,000  for  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $3  million 
over  fiscal  year  1983.  The  committee 
continues  to  be  concerned  about  the 
Commission's  progress  in  licensing  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  although  the 
committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  this  year  in 
the  review  of  operating  license  re- 
quests. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
recommendation  provides  $78,679,000 
in  new  budget  authority  for  the  TVA 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  which,  when  joined 
with  funds  available  from  fiscal  year 
1983.  will  result  in  total  obligational 
authority  of  $125,950,000  during  fiscal 
year  1984. 

TITU  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  contains  the  customary  gen- 
eral provisions  carried  in  prior  years  to 
permit  the  agencies  funded  in  this  bill 
certain  flexibility  and  to  limit  other 
activities. 


In  addition,  a  new  general  provision 
oontidned  in  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
overall  budget  by  3  percent  except  in 
atomic  energy  defense  activities.  This 
was  included  in  the  full  committee  in 
response  to  indications  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  funding  level 
recommended  in  the  bill  was  unaccept- 
ably  high. 

COmilTTEE  REPORT 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations reflected  in  the  bill.  I 
would  encourage  the  Members  to  look 
through  it. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  report.  It  is 
under  the  President's  budget.  I  recom- 
mended its  adoption  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Members'  attention  to  several 
printing  errors  in  the  committee  bill 
and  report  (H.R.  3132/H.  Rept.  98- 
217). 

On  page  80  of  the  report,  under  Re- 
medial Action,  "Hazel"  should  be  "Ha- 
zelwood". 

On  page  136  of  the  report,  under  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  corri- 
dor "Y"  should  be  corridor  "V". 

D  1550 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEIVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
on  his  leadership  and  effort  that  he 
has  given  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  the  fields  of  energy  and 
water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate developments  of  the  past 
few  years  has  been  a  lessening  of 
public  and  governmental  concern 
about  the  long-range  supply  of  energy 
for  our  Nation.  After  the  so-called 
energy  crisis  in  the  early  seventies, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  find  and 
create  energy  sources  that  will  supply 
our  needs  in  the  coming  years.  But  the 
problems  that  came  to  the  surface  in 
those  years  have  not  been  solved. 
They  still  threaten  to  bring  to  a  crash- 
ing halt  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
vitality  that  has  created  the  modem 
America. 

One  group  that  is  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  problems  is  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties. This  group,  through  its  coordi- 
nating committee  on  energy,  has  for- 
mulated guidelines  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  plan  to  solve  our 
energy  problems  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  the  hope  that  we  in  Congress  will 
begin  to  approach  these  problems, 
Edgar  K.  Riddick,  Jr.,  the  chairman- 
elect  of  the  committee  and  a  valued 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  has  provided  me  with  a 


copy    of    the    association's    position 
paper: 

Summary 

The  Coordinating  Committee  on  Energy 
(CCE)  is  a  working  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  22  major  engineering  societies 
tiaving  a  membership  of  over  700.000  engi- 
neers. The  (^mmittee  prepared  thfc  paper 
because  its  members  recognized  that  the 
government  has  failed  to  establish  an 
energy  policy  capable  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive energy  source  mix  which  can 
meet  our  requirements  for  the  last  portion 
of  this  century  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  next.  Long-range  planning  projections 
for  the  United  States  indicate  that  our 
energy  demand  may  increase  more  than  30 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  Therefore.  CCE 
has  developed  specific  energy  targets  to 
meet  these  projections  and  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  energy. 

Recommendations  by  the  Committee  in 
eight  energy  related  areas  are  as  follows: 

<1)  Conservation.  Conservation  is  an  im- 
portant segment  of  a  national  energy  pro- 
gram. Specific  approaches  to  effective  con- 
servation practices  are: 

Developing  and  disseminating  energy  con- 
servation information  and  incentives  to  use 
energy  more  efficiently; 

Improving  efficient  energy  use  by  develop- 
ing better  systems,  appliances,  and  engines 
to  increase  end-use  efficiency,  where  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  to  permit  the  pro- 
ductive use  of  all  fuels. 

(2)  Coal.  To  utilize  the  large  domestic  re- 
serves of  coal  most  effectively  the  following' 
actions  are  needed: 

Encourage  the  use  of  coal  washing  and 
cleaning  systems  at  the  mines: 

Encourage  production  of  western  coals  by 
the  leasing  of  federally-controlled  mineral 
rights,  along  with  practical  procedures  for 
land  restoration  and  environmental  protec- 
tion; 

Accelerate  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  efforts  in  coal  mining,  coal 
cleaning,  transportation,  combustion  and 
gas  cleaning  processes,  and  synthetic  coal- 
derived  fuels; 

Optimize  the  environmental  controls  on 
these  processes  so  as  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  without  damaging  the  na- 
tional economy  and  quality  of  life. 

(3)  Oil  and  Gas.  Actions  are  needed  in 
four  areas  to  increase  the  development  of 
our  nation's  oil  and  gas  resources: 

Exploration  for  new  resources: 

Improvement  of  recovery  from  current 
sources: 

Utilization  of  deep  drilling  and  other  new 
techniques  for  developing  additional  known 
underground  oil  and  gas  deposits: 

Increased  leasing  of  Federal  and  other  re- 
stricted land  and  offshore  sites  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  production. 

In  addition,  continued  development  of 
more  international  oil  sources  having  secure 
supply  lines  will  enhance  future  reliable 
energy  supply. 

Development  of  these  resources  will  re- 
quire heavy  capital  investments,  which  may 
not  be  forthcoming  under  existing  Federal 
pricing  and  taxing  policies.  Further,  as  with 
coal,  a  realistic  balance  is  needed  between 
environmental  needs  and  energy  demands. 

(4)  Shale  Oil  and  Tar  Sands.  There  are 
several  promising  processes  for  extraction 
of  oil  from  shale  and  tar  sands.  Tax  incen- 
tives and  more  reasonable  environmental  re- 
quirements are  necessary  to  initiate  needed 
demonstration  recovery  projects.  Support  of 
such    projects    through    defense    research 
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gnuits.  and  guarmnteed  purchase  contracts 
are  appropriate  with  private  Industry  man- 
acing  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
projects,  as  well  as  providing  risk  capital. 

<S)  Nuciear.  The  U.S.  must  continue  pur- 
suing the  nuclear  energy  option  vigorously. 
In  order  to  meet  this  important  objective, 
the  following  policies  should  be  established: 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  secure  energy 
supply,  a  national  policy  should  be  estab- 
lished to  increase  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
fission  for  electric  power  generation  and 
other  energy  requirements: 

Public  information  and  educational  ef- 
forts should  be  expanded  and  accelerated. 

Existing  technology  and  facilities  for 
spent  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  should  be 
activated; 

Existing  technology  should  be  employed 
to  expedite  nuclear  waste  disposal  now  that 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  has 
been  signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan: 

Existing  technologies  regarding  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocessing  and  nuclear  waste 
disposal  should  be  further  developed  to  ease 
public  concern  for  safety  and  reduce  associ- 
ated commercial  operations  costs: 

The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
project,  and  other  demonstrations  of  breed- 
er reactor  technology,  should  be  acceler- 
ated: 

Nuclear  fusion  and  advanced  thermal  nu- 
clear systems  should  also  continue  to  be 
pursued  expeditiously. 

(8)  Solar  and  Other  Energy  Sources.  Ade- 
quate incentives  and  R&D  support  should 
be  provided  to  stimulate  maximum  exploita- 
tion of  hydropower,  geothermal  sources, 
combustible  waste,  and  the  multitude  of 
solar-derived  energy  source  technologies. 
Economic  utilization  of  these  options  must 
be  stressed,  including  viable  methods  for  in- 
tegration of  decentralized  energy  systems 
into  existing  utility  networks,  and  establish- 
ment of  sound  standards  for  performance, 
safety,  cost,  and  reliability. 

(7)  Electric  Power.  Deficiencies  in  the 
present  licensing  process  which  delay  the  in- 
stallation of  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities and  raise  the  cost  of  electric  power, 
must  be  corrected.  This  implies  a  need  for: 

Eliminating  duplication  and  overlap  in 
Federal  and  State  actions,  and  timely  reso- 
lution of  conflicting  environmental  regula- 
tiofts: 

Conducting  Federal  need-for-power  licens- 
ing procedures  before  heavy  financial  com- 
mitments have  been  made  by  utilities  to  in- 
dividual projects. 

(8)  Long-Range  Energy  Planning.  Long- 
ranse  planning  should  encompass  all  supply 
options,  demand  and  utilization  patterns, 
and  associated  research.  This  includes  con- 
sideration of  international  as  well  as  nation- 
al implications,  and  potential  long-term  as 
well  as  short-term  impacts  (environmental, 
economic,  societal,  institutional,  and  politi- 
cal). A  long-range  energy  planning  policy 
should  include: 

Security  of  supply  as  a  basis  for  maintain- 
ing a  stable  economy: 

Both  international  and  national  consider- 
ations baaed  on  economic  multiplier  benefits 
to  the  nation: 

A  viable  synthetic  fuel  industry  and  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  Program: 

Incorporation  of  national  energy  targets: 

Consistent  government  research  support 
in  cooperation  with  industry  and  universi- 
ties. 

Background 
conservation 

Sound  energy  management  has  become 
universally  recognized  as  a  necessary  con- 


tinuing element  in  the  national  effort  to  in- 
crease our  reliance  on  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies, reduce  oil  imports,  and  make  better 
use  of  non-renewable  resources  in  general. 
In  order  to  preserve  our  standard  of  living 
for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations,  we 
must  continue  to  promote  the  acceptance  of 
conservation  and  improved  efficiency  as  a 
basic  ethic  of  our  society. 

Based  on  present  technology,  the  supply 
of  energy  is  not  inexhaustible,  but  technical 
developmenU  coupled  with  realists  pricing 
can  help  to  mitigate  the  problem.  Mean- 
while, both  conservation  and  a  more  effi- 
cient use  of  energy  can  be  realized  without 
reducing  our  standard  of  living.  For  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  reduc- 
tions in  home  energy  consumption  can  be 
achieved  without  drastic  changes  in  life- 
style. In  the  transporUtion  industry,  effec- 
tive design,  maintenance,  and  operating  pro- 
cedures can  significantly  reduce  fuel  re- 
quirements. Careful  design  and  operation  of 
buildings  have  demonstrated  a  dramatic  re- 
duction In  energy  consumption.  The  cre- 
ation and  enforcement  of  energy  efficiency 
standards  will  achieve  further  reductions.  It 
is  also  important  that  energy  conservation 
and  the  efficient  use  of  energy  become  rec- 
ognized as  good  resource  management.  The 
increasing  price  of  energy  has  forcefully 
demonstrated  the  economic  advisability  of 
improved  energy  usage. 

Conservation  should  be  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  energy  program,  which 
should  include  the  following  considerations: 

Since  removal  of  arbitrary  or  excessive 
controls  on  energy  prices  has  encouraged 
consumers  to  conserve  and  producers  to 
invest  in  new  sources,  continued  deregula- 
tion in  all  relevant  energy  areas  is  essential; 

Information  on  energy  conservation 
should  continue  to  be  developed  and  dis- 
seminated, identifying  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  providing  estimates 
of  the  cost  savings  created  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities: 

Efficient  energy  use  should  continue  to  be 
improved  by  the  development  of  better  sys- 
tems, appliances,  and  engines  to  increase 
end-use  efficiency  and  to  permit  the  produc- 
tive use  of  all  fuels  (e.g.  recycling  and  cogen- 
eration).  and  by  the  continued  development 
of  new  and  more  efficient  energy  transport 
and  logistic  systems  for  electricity  and  fossil 
fuels. 

While  recognizing  that  conservation  and 
improved  efficiency  are  vital,  we  must  also 
accept  the  fact  that  growing  populations 
will  also  require  continued  development  of 
existing  and  new  sources  of  energy. 

COAL 

The  U.S.  reserves  of  bituminous  coal,  lig- 
nite the  anthracite  coal  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  total  energy  require- 
ments of  our  country  well  into  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. At  the  present  time,  coal  provides  less 
than  20  percent  of  our  country's  energy  con- 
sumption. Although  reserves  are  plentiful 
and  technology  can  ensure  adequate  produc- 
tion of  coal,  the  United  States  cannot  sig- 
nificantly increase  its  use  of  coal  without 
modifications  to  laws  and  the  subsequent 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  produc- 
tion and  the  use  of  coal.  A  primary  example 
is  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  in  1977.  Al- 
though the  basic  intent  of  this  legislation 
was  certainly  proper,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
should  be  revised  to  remove  the  present  em- 
phasis on  source  emission  standards,  and 
based  on  accurate  data,  place  emphasis  In- 
stead on  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere suitable  to  the  needs  of  people. 
Furthermore,  the  Act  should  ensure  that 


source  emission  limitations  reflect  such  fac- 
tors as  economics,  technology,  meteorology, 
industrial  and  population  density,  topogra- 
phy, and  land  usage.  Unrealistic  or  arbitrary 
limits  will  cause  major  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, ultimately  paid  by  consumers,  which 
could  seriously  prejudice  the  use  of  coal  as  a 
significant  future  energy  growth  option. 

Burning  coal  in  large  boilers  is  currently 
the  most  efficient  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable use  of  this  fuel.  To  foster  this  use. 
there  should  be  a  long-range  government  in- 
centive program  including  research  grants, 
guaranteed  purchase  contracts  and  tax  in- 
centive, to  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  clean  coal-based  fuels.  The  installa- 
tion luid  operation  of  coal  washing  and 
cleaning  systems  at  the  mines  or  at  the 
user's  plants,  taking  into  consideration 
water  availability  and  waste  water  disposal 
constraints,  should  also  be  included  so  that 
coal  can  replace  oil  and  natural  gas  burned 
in  large  boilers.  Existing  coal  cleaning  proc- 
esses not  only  can  remove  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  sulfur  from  many  coals  but  can  also 
significantly  reduce  the  ash  content,  in- 
crease the  heating  value,  reduce  transporta- 
tion costs  per  unit  of  energy  produced,  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  trace  metals  common- 
ly occuring  in  coal.  Further,  such  processes 
combined  with  the  needed  revisions  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  would  reduce  the  equipment 
and  operating  costs  and  the  energy  require- 
ments for  the  flue  gas  scrubbing  equipment, 
ultimately  reducing  the  inflationary  effects 
of  these  regulations  on  our  national  econo- 
my. 

Western  coals,  such  as  bituminous,  sub-bi- 
tuminous, and  lignite  constitute  an  especial- 
ly important  energy  source  for  our  country. 
The  production  of  these  fuels  and  the  leas- 
ing of  federally-controlled  mineral  rights 
should  be  encouraged  by  Federal  and  State 
government  agencies,  along  with  realistic 
and  effective  procedures  for  land  restora- 
tion, environmental  protection,  and  accepta- 
ble water  usage.  Modifications  are  needed  to 
the  Surface  Mining  Act.  and  particularly  to 
the  permitting  regulations  thereunder,  to 
allow  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  major 
energy  source. 

Increased  development  and  demonstration 
efforts  are  needed  in  coal  mining,  coal 
cleaning,  and  transportation,  including  rail 
and  pipeline  transport.  The  development  of 
lower  cost  methods  for  coal  transportation 
should  be  promoted  through  federal  legisla- 
tion, such  as  providing  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  coal  pipeline  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, federal  legislation  should  also  support 
research  that  will  encourage  more  efficient 
means  of  rail  transport  of  coal. 

Research  and  development  more  effective 
combustion  and  gas  cleaning  processes 
should  be  accelerated,  as  should  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels 
from  coal.  Environmental  restrictions  on 
these  processes  should  be  carefully  drawn  so 
as  to  impose  only  those  contraints  which 
are  necessary  to  protect  health  and  safety. 
Excessive  environmental  restrictions  can  be 
damaging  to  the  national  economy  and 
quality  of  life. 

Due  to  our  abundance  of  coal  and  the 
need  to  establish  a  secure  supply  of  liquid 
fuels  for  transportation  purposes,  the  con- 
version of  coal  to  methanol  and  its  compat- 
ibility with  the  existing  distribution  infra- 
structure are  worthy  of  consideration.  In 
the  long  run.  it  may  be  economically  sound 
to  subsidize  the  initial  production  of  metha- 
nol and  other  synthetic  coal-derived  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels,  and  their  distribution  in- 
frastructure even  at  prices  above  the  pro- 


jected market  prices  for  natural  hydrocar- 
bon fluids,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  dependence  on  oil  imports. 

There  Is  growing  concern  as  to  the  long- 
term  effect  on  the  environment  of  burning 
coal  and  other  fossil  fuels.  Research  efforts 
should  be  increased  to  determine  the  actual 
impacts  of  fossil-fuel  combustion  on  such 
tamiei  as  add  rain  and  CO>  buOd-up  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  knowledge  will  allow  us  to 
assess  the  most  benign  role  for  these  fuels 
in  our  future  mix  of  energy  sources. 

OIL  AND  GAS 

During  the  period  of  transition  to  alter- 
nate energy  sources,  oil  and  gas  must  con- 
tinue to  supply  a  major  portion  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  requirements.  There  are  no 
viable  alternatives  to  the  accelerated  devel- 
opment of  our  nation's  oil  and  gas  resources 
because  Imported  sources  are  insecure  and 
represent  a  s«rious  financial  drain. 

Avenues  of  attack  available  to  offset  the 
inevitable  decline  in  production  as  present 
sources  are  depleted  include: 
Exploration  for  new  resources: 
Improvement  of   recovery   from  current 
sources; 

Deep  drilling  and  other  new  techniques 
for  developing  additional  known  under- 
ground oil  and  gas  deposits; 

Increased  leasing  of  Federal  and  other  re- 
stricted land  and  offshore  sites  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  production. 

Development  of  the  nation's  remaining  oil 
and  gas  resources  will  require  heavy  capital 
investments.  Enhanced  oil  and  gas  recovery 
also  involves  significant  costs  and  risks.  Sup- 
pression of  oil  and  gas  prices  by  government 
policies  and  excise  taxes,  such  as  the  so- 
called  -windfall  profits  tax",  makes  these 
ventures  economically  unattractive  to  indus- 
try. Such  adverse  and  artificial  economic  re- 
straints shoidd  continue  to  be  evaluated  and 
terminated  where  appropriate. 

Of  our  remaining  oil  and  gas  discovery  po- 
tential, three-fourths  is  in  the  "frontier" 
areas  where  recovery  costs  will  be  the  high- 
est and  lead  times  will  be  the  longest.  Fur- 
thermore, much  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources 
are  located  on  Federal  lands  presently  un- 
available for  exploration  because  of  environ- 
mental and  other  restrictions.  A  realistic 
balance  should  be  achieved  between  envi- 
ronmental needs  and  energy  demands.  The 
current  lack  of  such  a  balance  results  in 
higher  demind  for  imported  oil  and  gas. 
with  the  cOTsequent  negative  impacts  on 
our  balance  of  payments,  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  our  national  security. 

Continued  development  of  additional 
North  American  oil  sources,  particularly 
those  having  secure  supply  lines  to  the 
United  SUbes  from  Mexico  and  Canada, 
would  enhance  future  reliable  energy 
supply  as  the  developing  nations  increase 
their  deniands. 

SHALE  OIL  AMD  TAR  SANDS 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  80  billion 
barrels  of  currently  recoverable  shale  oil  In 
the  United  SUtes.  which  is  2 'A  times  our  na- 
tion's known  conventional  oil  resources. 
Furthermore,  many  times  this  amount 
exists  in  rtxik  structures  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  and  in  the  Eastern  United 
SUtes.  but  there  is  no  available  process 
known  whidi  can  economically  recover  this 
oil.  In  addition,  there  are  over  30  billion  bar- 
rels of  bitumin  in  domestic  tar  sands.  To 
date,  little  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
application  of  existing  technology  for  con- 
verting these  resources  to  usable  fuels  be- 
cause of  the  high  risk  to  private  investors 
and  the  uncertainties  stemming  from  gov- 


ernmental policies  on  taxes,  project  support 
and  environmental  matters,  and  on  the  per- 
ceived need  for  such  resources. 

At  present  there  are  several  promising 
processes  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
shale  and  tar  sands.  In  view  of  the  long  lead 
times  involved,  it  is  appropriate  to  continue 
active  development  of  shale  oil  and  tar 
sands  recovery  projects  to  demonstrate  al- 
ternative processes.  Such  action  may  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  preserving  our  nation's 
economic  and  military  security,  as  in  the 
case  of  coal-derived  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels. 
even  though  the  products  of  these  first 
demonstration  projects  may  not  prove  to  be 
fully  price  competitive  with  natural  oil  and 
gas.  For  these  reasons.  Federal  encourage- 
ment through  tax  incentives,  defense  re- 
search grants,  and  guaranteed  purchase 
contracts  is  warranted. 

NUCLEAR 

In  order  to  meet  projected  energy  needs, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  utilize  the 
energy  contained  in  our  uranium  reserves. 
Further,  this  resource  will  be  of  maximum 
value  only  if  we  utilize  the  vast  quantities  of 
energy  which  can  be  made  available 
through  the  use  of  breeder  reactors.  The 
energy  value  of  our  present  stockpile  of  de- 
pleted uranium  is  equivalent  to  a  trillion 
tons  of  coal.  Even  if  we  were  to  achieve 
maximum  utilization  of  coal,  realistic  pro- 
jections of  future  energy  demand  require 
that  we  utilize  these  extensive  nuclear  re- 
sources. Therefore,  delays  in  removing  the 
impediments  to  the  continued  deployment 
of  nuclear  power  generation  facilities  and  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  may  very  well 
be  Jeopardizing  our  mid-  and  long-range 
energy  future. 

Nuclear  power  has  shown  itself  to  be 
clean,  safe,  and  competitive  with  other 
available  options  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. There  are  83  nuclear  units  at  55  sites 
licensed  to  operate  in  the  United  States  and 
another  64  units  with  construction  permits. 
Their  safety  and  reliability  record,  based  on 
more  than  750  reactor-years  of  operating 
experience  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than  2.300 
reactor-years  experience  in  the  world,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  large  sector  of  in- 
dustry. 

Nuclear  power  plants  currently  supply 
about  12.5  percent  of  the  United  SUtes  elec- 
tric energy  needs.  Indeed,  some  regions  of 
the  country  rely  on  nuclear  power  for  more 
than  half  their  electricity.  Nuclear  power 
plant  reliability  during  periods  of  severe 
weather,  coal  strikes,  and  oil  embargoes  has 
been  well  documented.  Major  regions  such 
as  the  Northeast,  the  Midwest,  and  the 
Southeast  were  protected  by  the  availability 
of  nuclear-generated  electricity  from  what 
could  otherwise  have  been  crippling  energy 
shortages. 

Stringent  attention  to  safety  in  design, 
construction  and  operation  have  been  in- 
strumental In  preventing  injury  to  any 
member  of  the  public  served  by  these 
plants.  Moreover,  the  record  shows  that  de- 
spite licensing  and  construction  delays,  the 
costs  of  producing  nuclear-generated  elec- 
tric energy  is  competitive  with  the  costs 
from  that  energy  generated  from  fossil- 
fueled  plants. 

Proven  technologies  exist  today  for  safe, 
radioactive  material  handling,  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  fuel,  and  solidification  of 
high-level  wastes  (95%  of  which  are  from 
military  rather  than  commercial  power 
plant  operations).  Several  proven  options 
for  ultimate  disposal  using  borosilicate  glass 
technology   are    ready    for   demonstration. 


The  advanced  vitrification  method  has  been 
proved  commercially  feasible  by  the  French 
over  the  past  four  years.  The  United  SUtes 
has  developed  slurry-fed  ceramic  melt  tech- 
nique, which  is  an  equally  effective  means 
of  containing  high  level  waste.  These  tech- 
niques are  being  improved  as  the  technology 
advances. 

Currently,  nuclear  programs  are  being 
pursued  actively  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
many  nations.  However,  in  the  United 
States  progress  is  being  drastically  slowed  as 
a  result  of  a  number  of  institutional  impedi- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  breeder  reactor, 
the  future  of  the  national  program  is  in 
doubt  as  a  result  of  differences  in  opinion  as 
to  development  approach  and  timing  of  re- 
quirements. Breeder  reactor  construction 
and  operation  for  power  production  is  pro- 
ceeding in  a  more  orderly  way  in  France, 
England,  the  UJS5.R.,  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  If  the  United  SUtes  is  to  continue  to 
refrain  from  development  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor, it  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  leadership 
role  in  the  nuclear  field  and  further  in- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources  and  technology.  Therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  are  important  for  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  nuclear  energy: 

The  orderly  advancement  and  utilization 
of  nuclear  fission  for  electric  power  genera- 
tion and  energy  requirements  should  be  a 
continuing  national  policy: 

Efforts  to  inform  the  public  fully  and  ac- 
curately, in  undersUndable  language, 
should  be  continued  and  broadened: 

Legislation  for  streamlining  the  licensing 
process,  such  as  regulatory  reform  (one-step 
licensing),  should  be  accelerated: 

Existing  technology  should  be  applied  and 
facilities  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  should  be  ac- 
tivated: 

Existing  technology  should  be  employed 
to  expedite  nuclear  waste  disposal; 

The  development  of  breeder  reactors 
should  be  given  the  priority  that  it  is  ac- 
corded in  all  other  countries  that  are  pursu- 
ing this  option: 

Nuclear  fusion  should  be  pursued  expedi- 
tiously as  a  potential  long-term,  virtually  in- 
exhaustible energy  option. 

SOLAR  AND  OTHER  ENERGY  SOURCES 

Adequate  incentives  should  be  pursued  to 
stimulate  accomplishment  of  the  following: 

Effective  utilization  of  solar  energy,  in- 
cluding methods  for  integration  of  decen- 
tralized energy  systems  into  existing  utility 
systems  and  esUblishment  of  standards  of 
performance,  cost,  and  reliability; 

Continuous  development  of  the  following 
technologies:  Direct  water  and  space  heat- 
ing, space  cooling.  photovolUic  power  (cen- 
tralized and  decentralized,  land-based  and 
space-based,  solar  thermal  electric  power 
generation  (centralized,  land-based  and 
space-based,  ocean  thermal  electric  conver- 
sion, biomass  waste  conversion,  biomass 
energy  planUtions  (land-based  and  water- 
based),  and  wind  turbines  for  electrical  and 
.  mechanical  energy: 

Maximum  utilization  of  hydropower  re- 
sources* 

EnvironmenUlly  accepUble  methods  for 
utilizing  geothermal  energy  (steam,  hot 
water,  geopressurized  fluid,  and  hot.  dry 
rock): 

Economically  and  environmentally  accept- 
able methods  for  converting  wastes  into 
usable  energy  sources. 

In  addition,  the  efficient  use  of  these 
sources  via  new  or  improved  energy  storage 
and  distribution  systems  should  be  pursued 
actively.  For  example,  advanced  electric  bat- 
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teriea,  alcohol,  methane,  and  hydrogen  pro- 
duction   and    diatribution.    and    advanced 
techniques  for  gas  and  electric  power  trans- 
miaaion  are  options  to  be  pursued. 
BLBcraic  powm 

Although  not  an  energy  source,  electricity 
is  a  key  element  in  any  energy  policy.  It 
offers  the  advantage  of: 

The  utmost  in  flexibility  of  applications, 
both  in  utUiaing  a  variety  of  input  energy 
sources  and  end  uses: 

Greater  opportunity  to  achieve  improve- 
menU  in  conversion  efficiency,  both  at  the 
source  and  in  end  use.  In  the  long-term,  the 
proportionate  growth  in  electric  power 
usage  Is  expected  to  be  faster  than  that  of 
prime  energy  usage. 

Regulatory  actions,  stemming  In  part 
from  environmental  considerations,  have 
created  an  economic  climate  of  uncerUinty 
which  has  delayed  or  cancelled  both  nuclear 
and  coal-fired  electric  power  generations 
projects  needed  for  the  near  future.  The 
complexities  of  the  licensing  procedure  and 
environmental  regulations,  exacerbated  by 
intervenor  actions,  have  increased  the  lead 
time  required  lor  electric  generating  facili- 
ties to  as  much  as  14  years,  with  the  conse- 
quent major  increases  in  the  construction 
costs  for  such  facilities.  With  a  return  to 
normal  economic  growth,  some  utilities  may 
have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  consumer's 
demandk.  In  fact,  the  National  Electric  Reli- 
ability Council  indicates  that  electric  power 
shortages  will  develop  in  some  regions  of 
the  nation  in  the  late  1980's. 

Serious  deficiencies  in  the  present  licens- 
ing process  have  delayed  the  installation  of 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  and 
have  substantially  raised  the  cost  of  electric 
power.  For  example: 

There  is  much  unnecessary  duplication  of 
overlap  in  the  present  process,  and  no 
system  for  coordinating  Federal  and  SUte 
roles  for  actions  In  terms  of  purpose,  timing, 
or  consistency; 

Need-for-power  issues  are  too  often  litigat- 
ed at  Federal  licensing  proceedings,  long 
after  heavy  financial  commitments  have 
been  made  to  individual  projects  by  utilities 
and  long  after  SUtes  have  passed  judge- 
ment on  the  need  for  power 

Sometimes  a  small  vociferous  minority  of 
the  general  public  delays  the  present  proc- 
ess by  their  involvement.  More  factual  and 
understandable  information,  and  assurance 
that  the  general  public's  interests  are  really 
being  served,  may  help  to  reduce  the  delays 
and  increased  costs  of  providing  power. 

Legislative  reform  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies is  essential.  What  is  needed  is  a 
comprehensive  one-step  siting  approval  pro- 
cedure. This  should  incorporate  the  views  of 
all  interested  public,  municipal,  county. 
State,  and  Federal  organizations,  licensing 
authorities,  and  regulatory  agencies.  The 
passage  of  legislation  that  places  time  and 
schedule  limits  on  regulatory  reviews  and 
actions  such  as  fast-track  legislation  should 
be  encouraged. 

LOMG-KANGE  PLAltNING 

A  comprehensive  long-range  planning 
proeeas  needs  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained as  a  means  of  representing  the  na- 
tional policy  towards  the  use  of  present  re- 
sources as  well  as  those  which  appear  to 
have  potential  in  the  future.  Such  a  process 
must  incorporate  not  only  all  the  supply  op- 
tions which  have  been  identified  in  this 
paper,  but  also  the  projected  demand  pat- 
terns, distribution  systems,  end-use  conver- 
sion efficiencies,  and  developement  efforts 
needed  to  pursue  and  evaluate  these  energy 


supply,  demand,  distribution  and  end-use 
options. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  on  Energy 
(CCE)  believes  that  energy  security  is  basic 
to  the  continuity  of  national  policy  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  economy.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  long-range  planning  por- 
cess  must  also  include  international  as  well 
as  national  considerations.  The  evaluation 
of  these  considerations  should  be  based  on 
net  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  Include  the 
economic  multipliers  (2  to  5)  brought  about 
by  the  reduction  of  foreign  oil  imports 
which  may  value  synthetic  oil  from  $60  to 
$150  a  barrel,  based  on  $30  per  barrel  oil. 

While  all  supply  and  conservation  ele- 
ments contribute  their  share  of  energy  re- 
sources, the  CCE  believes  that  a  stable 
energy  policy  must  include  a  viable  synthet- 
ic fuel  industry,  capable  of  being  expanded 
to  meet  essential  needs  within  three  years 
of  a  supply  emergency.  In  addition,  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  should  be 
filled  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  plans  de- 
veloped for  allocation  of  this  oil  into  the  na- 
tional economy  in  a  timely  and  effective 
manner  in  case  of  supply  interruptions. 

Under  a  1974  international  agreement,  the 
U.S.  is  committed  to  share  petroleum  with 
certain  western  European  and  Asian  nations 
in  the  event  of  a  major  supply  reduction. 
The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  a  poten- 
tial source  of  satisfaction  of  these  U.S.  obli- 
gations under  the  agreement,  even  though 
it  is  not  specifically,  per  se.  subject  to  the 
agreement.  Thus,  a  shortage  of  supply  to 
any  of  the  agreement  nations  could  consti- 
tute a  reduction  of  imports  available  to  the 
U.S.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  consider  the 
combination  of  a  viable  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry and  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
as  a  combined  energy  security  strategy. 

The  CCE  believes  the  congress  showed 
great  wisdom  in  adopting  the  energy  targets 
concept  to  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980 
This  legislation  was  supported  by  many  of 
the  societies  forming  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Engineering  Societies. 

In  March  of  1981.  the  CCE  published 
Energy  Targets  which  conformed  to  the 
format  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 
Despite  the  changes  in  the  world  oil  supply 
situation,  the  Committee  views  these  as 
temporary  and  subject  to  future  wings  from 
feast  to  famine.  The  Committee's  continu- 
ing review  of  the  Energy  Targets  published 
in  1981  reveals  that  they  still  represent  ap- 
propriate national  targets  through  the  year 
2000.  They  would  keep  crude  oil  imports  to 
below  3  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  year 
2000  while  taking  up  all  energy  growth  from 
domestic  sources. 

The  Energy  Targets  require  that  23.2 
quads  of  energy  be  added  to  the  nation's 
energy  supply  capacity  by  the  year  2000. 
This  translates  into  a  capital  investment  of 
approximately  900  billion  1980  dollars 
within  17  years.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  nearly  %  of  the  additional  energy  re- 
quirements to  meet  the  demand  by  the  year 
2000.  will  not  be  available  due  to  the  ineffi- 
ciencies associated  with  new  forms  of 
energy  conversion. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  energy  produc- 
tion or  needs  over  the  next  15  to  20  years 
with  complete  assurance.  There  are  too 
many  uncertainties,  domestic  and  world- 
wide, that  affect  supply  and  demand.  Data 
show  that  the  entire  world  economy  is 
making  a  massive  adjustment  in  the  rate  of 
energy  use  increase  in  response  to  rapid  es- 
calation in  oil  prices.  These  adjustments  re- 
quire considerably  higher  capital  invest- 
ment and  longer  lead  time  than  have  been 


required  previously.  Throughout  1981  and 
1982  there  was  a  marked  Increase  in  the 
number  of  cancelled  projecU  In  the  nuclear 
and  synthetic  fuels  sectors,  all  due  to  long- 
term  uncertainties.  Industries  and  govem- 
menU  are  not  yet  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  these  changes. 

Nevertheless,  national  energy  targets  were 
required  as  recognized  by  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980.  Such  targeU. 
subject  to  continuous  review  and  adjust- 
ment, are  needed  to  provide  guidance  to 
both  industry  and  government.  The  Energy 
Targets  developed  by  the  CCE  are  consid- 
ered reasonable  and  attainable.  They  have 
stood  the  test  of  an  enormous  cycle  of  world 
oil  supply  and  price  change  and  a  change  of 
national  administrations. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OrrufCER)  and  I  did  appear 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  re- 
quested a  rule  making  in  order  lan- 
guage that  would  preclude  funding  for 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  pend- 
ing further  authorization. 

I  realize  there  is  no  funding  for 
Clinch  River  in  this  bill,  but  of  course 
the  other  body  does  not  have  the  same 
rules  of  germaneness  that  we  do  In 
this  body  and  my  question  would  be  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  should 
the  other  body  place  authorizing  lan- 
guage for  a  cost-sharing  program  or 
some  other  kind  of  program  for  Clinch 
River  in  the  bill,  can  we  be  assured 
that  there  would  be  a  vote  in  this 
House  on  that  kind  of  a  provision? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Of  course  the  commit- 
tees are  going  to  consider  whatever 
proposals  come  forward  and  certainly 
they  would  be  brought  to  the  House 
for  a  vote  and  we  would  discuss  the 
issues  and  this  House  could  decide  at 
that  time. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question, 
whatever  proposals  the  industry,  util- 
ities. Department  of  Energy,  whatever 
they  submit  we  would  consider  those 
and  whether  or  not  the  committees 
feel  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  floor.  This  is  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  guess  my  concern 
would  be  should  such  a  provision  be 
amended  into  the  bill  by  the  other 
body,  can  we  be  assured  this  would  be 
subject  to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEVILL  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man we  would  bring  such  a  Senate 
amendment  in  technical  disagreement 
and  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
a  vote  by  the  House  on  this  issue  if  the 
Senate  should  take  any  action  on  it  in 
this  biU. 

D  1600 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


VLt.  BEVOiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
fLR.  3132.  the  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment appropriation  bill  for  1984, 
and  I  commend  the  distinguiihed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  of  the 
Appropriatibns  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Bevill  of  Alabama.  I  alao 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  my 
good  friend  Jamie  Whittkii.  and  the 
entire  membership  of  the  committee 
for  their  diligent  work  In  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  t  realize  the  complexity  in- 
volved in  a  bill  of  this  magnitude,  and 
I  appreciate  the  untiling  efforts  by 
the  conunittee  members  In  this  regard. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  speak  In 
favor  of  one  partictilar  project  in  this 
bill  because  of  the  impact  which  it  will 
have  on  the  citizens  of  Georgia  for 
many  years  to  come.  Funds  have  been 
included  in  this  legislation  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  planning  and  engineering 
of  a  reregidation  dam  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  of  Georgia.  Today's 
action  by  the  House  in  considering 
these  funds  are  part  of  a  study  which 
began  over  a  decade  ago. 

The  Metropolitan  Atlanta  water  re- 
sources management  study  was  au- 
thorized by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
on  March  2.  1972.  The  overall  objec- 
tive of  the  study  was  to  work  closely 
with  agencies  and  citizens  in  develop- 
ing a  framework  plan  for  the  best  use 
and  protection  of  the  water  and  relat- 
ed land  resources  of  the  Atlanta 
region.  The  study  objectives  included 
developing  solutions  to  problems  relat- 
ing to  flood  damage  reduction  and 
flood  plain  management,  drainage  and 
urban  run>off,  water-supply  manage- 
ment, wastewater  management,  water- 
quality  management,  water-related 
recreation,  and  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife  and  en- 
vironmental resources. 

The  study  area  was  located  in  north- 
central  Georgia  and  consisted  of  seven 
primary  counties— Gwinnett,  Clayton, 
Cobb,  £>e  Kalb,  E>ouglas,  Fulton,  and 
Rockdale.  Contiguotis  counties  were 
included  when  there  was  an  impact  be- 
tween them  and  plans  for  the  primary 
area. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  formed 
four  organizations  to  participate  as  a 
team  in  all  aspects  of  the  study.  The 
executive  group  was  initially  composed 
of  the  head  officials  of  the  Atlanta 
Regional  Commission,  Environmental 
Protection  Division  of  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
UJ5.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Savan- 
nah District.  In  1978.  the  Georgia 
Mountains  Area  Planning  and  Devel- 


opment Commission  was  invited  to 
participate  on  the  executive  group  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Lake 
Lanier  region.  These  five  officials  pro- 
vided policy  guidance  and  worked  to- 
gether toward  a  consensus  on  selected 
plans  and  recommendations. 

The  citizens'  task  force  included  32 
individuals  representing  divergent  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  region. 
Their  comments,  criticism,  and  sup- 
port for  various  alternatives  assisted 
in  devel(n;>ing  recommended  plans 
which  were  more  likely  to  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

In  October  1973,  the  citizens'  task 
force  was  formed  and  in  September 
1980  it  held  its  56th  meeting.  It  pro- 
vided a  continuous  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  all  study  activities  and  was  the 
single  most  valuable  source  of  public 
input  and  guidance. 

The  Lake  Lanier  task  force  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Federal, 
State,  and  regional  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  with  a  strong  interest  in 
Lake  Lanier  and  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  This  group  reviewed  specific 
data  and  studies  on  the  present  use 
and  future  operation  of  Lake  Lanier  as 
a  regional  water  resource. 

Between  November  1973  and  Decem- 
ber 1979.  52  newsletters  were  pub- 
lished and  mailed  to  over  3,000  organi- 
zations and  individuals  of  the  region. 
These  described  current  study  activi- 
ties, sumnuarized  relevant  meetings, 
and  examined  major  issues.  Major 
milestones  received  widespread  cover- 
age by  the  news  media. 

A  12- volume  interim  report  on  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  water  resources 
management  study  dated  September 
1978  was  prepared  and  distributed  to 
agencies  and  citizens  participating  in 
the  study-  This  report  presented  find- 
ings on  all  components  of  the  study. 

In  Bilay  1979.  a  notice  was  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  di- 
vision engineer  in  Atlanta  to  inform 
all  known  interests  that  the  interim 
report  was  completed.  The  recommen- 
dations in  the  interim  report  did  not 
require  congressional  authorization, 
and  therefore  was  not  forwarded  to 
Congress  at  that  time. 

An  August  1980  draft  final  report  de- 
scribing the  evaluation  of  three  final 
long-range  water  supply  alternatives 
was  widely  distributed  to  several  hun- 
dred agencies  and  individuals.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.. 
on  September  9,  1980,  and  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  on  September  10,  1980,  to  obtain 
comments  on  the  draft  final  report. 
Plan  A,  the  construction  of  a  reregula- 
tion  dam  6.3  miles  below  Buford  Dam 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  was  pre- 
sented as  the  preferred  plan  pending 
public  review  and  comments. 

After  consideration  of  all  comments 
received  and  information  available  re- 
garding the  costs,  benefits,  and  im- 
pacts of  the  various  alternatives,  plan 


A,  was  selected  as  the  recommended 
plan. 

This  was  based  upon  the  following 
conclusions: 

First.  Plan  A  has  the  highest  net 
benefits  of  the  final  plans  considered. 
Second.  There  were  no  major  ad- 
verse environmental  aspects  associated 
with  it. 

Third.  Plan  A  is  the  preference  of 
four  of  the  local  governments  who 
have  provided  letters  of  intent  to  cost 
share  in  the  reimbursement  of  all 
water  supply  costs  associated  with  the 
project. 

Fourth.  Plan  A  is  supported  by  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Fifth.  Plan  A  is  the  most  flexible 
plan  in  terms  of  scheduling  operation 
of  Buford  Dam  and  control  of  river- 
flow. 

Sixth.  Plan  A  provides  the  needed 
future  water  supply  at  the  lowest  cost 
to  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  participated  in 
this  water  study  since  my  election  to 
the  Congress  in  1976.  I  have  authored 
amendments  to  complementary  legis- 
lation in  1977  and  again  in  1982. 1  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  public  hear- 
ings in  1980,  and,  today,  I  continue  to 
support  the  concept  of  this  reregula- 
tion  dam,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
insive  the  integrity  of  a  consistent 
water  level  for  Lake  Lanier,  and,  as  im- 
portant, provide  that  the  future  water 
needs  of  the  north  Georgia  area  are 
met  without  waiting  until  a  crisis 
occurs  when  no  viable  alternative  is 
available. 

Let  us  act  today  in  a  numner  which 
balances  the  concerns  of  all  parties 
fairly,  which  provides  an  adequate 
flow  and  quality  of  water,  which  pro- 
vides the  greatest  net  benefits  to  all 
interests,  and  above  all,  which  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  this  mighty 
river  which  originates  in  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  north  Georgia. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Bevill)  informally,  I  am- 
deeply  concerned  about  the  reductions 
in  the  solar  energy  budget. 

In  1982,  there  were  $268  million  ap- 
propriated for  solar  programs:  in  1983, 
just  $202  million:  and  this  year  the 
committee  is  proposing  $180  million  in 
this  bill,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  3-  to  5- 
percent  reduction  of  the  Myers 
amendment.  It  could  be  as  low  as  $170 
million,  which  would  be  a  15-percent 
reduction  from  last  year. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budgets  for  solar 
energy  programs  in  the  Science  and 
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Technology  Committee  authorization 
bill— and  subcommittee  markup  for 
the  non-R&D  accounts— and  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
before  the  3  to  5  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  Mr.  Mtcks'  amendment: 
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This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
Myers  amendment  which  could  reduce 
the  solar  budget  as  much  as  $10.19 
million  more,  a  total  reduction  of  )34.4 
million  from  last  year  or  17.6  percent. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  me  is  the 
photovoltaics  cut.  a  $12  million  cut 
from  technology  development,  systems 
engineering  and  standards  and  tests 
and  applications.  This  reduces  near- 
term  work  by  close  to  35  percent  from 
$31.5  to  $20.5  million. 

Solar  energy  should  still  play  a  very 
important  part  in  our  future  and  the 
Department  has  been  doing  vital  re- 
search and  development,  particuliu-ly 
in  the  photovoltaics  area,  where  $12 
million  has  been  cut.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned indeed  that  these  cuts  will  seri- 
ously impede  our  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill)  has  asked  me  not  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  some  as- 
surance that  if  the  other  l)ody  does  re- 
store some  of  this  money,  the  gentle- 
man would  regard  it  sympathetically.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  concern. 

As  the  gentleman  indicated  to  me, 
the  committees  figure  is  100  percent 
above  what  the  Reagan  administration 
has  requested.  But  the  administration 
has  been  shamefully  ignorant  about 
and  hostile  to  solar  energy,  it  proposed 
a  60-percent  cut  from  last  year,  and 
that  is  on  top  of  a  69-percent  cut  from 
1982  and  an  87-percent  cut  from  1981. 

So  we  are  seeing  this  program  disap- 
pear. The  relationship  of  the  commit- 
tee's action  to  the  administration's 
proposal  is  meaningless  because  of  the 
administration's  unjustified  opposition 
to  solar  programs. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  I  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York:  I  and  my  com- 
mittee concur  in  the  gentleman's  views 
on  this,  that  the  cuts  were  too  drastic, 
and  certainly  if  the  Senate  wants  to 
add  any  additional  funds  over  there, 
we  will  certainly  look  on  it  with  favor 
in  conference  because  we  would  like  to 
see  more  money  in  it.  than  was  in  the 


budget.  But  the  committee  felt  that 
this  was  as  far  as  we  could  go.  that 
this  was  our  limit,  and  this  was  a  tre- 
mendous increase  above  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  Elvery  member 
of  my  subcommittee  has  been  a  solid 
force,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  very 
solid  supporter  of  solar  energy  re- 
search as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  been. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man.         

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  everyone  here  who 
has  had  any  responsibility  of  bringing 
a  bill  to  this  floor,  especially  those 
who  write  the  legislation,  knows,  it  is  a 
rather  tedious  and  difficult  task  to 
bring  a  bill  to  this  floor.  This  bill  that 
this  committee  brings  today  is  certain- 
ly no  exception. 

First,  it  starts  with  the  committee 
members  themselves.  We  have  a  com- 
mittee that  works  together  very  well, 
as  most  committees  do,  but  of  the 
committees  in  the  years  I  have  been 
here.  I  must  say  that  this  subcommit- 
tee works  together  the  best  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  of  any  subcommittee  I 
have  ever  served  with.  And  for  that  I 
thank  our  colleagues. 

And.  second,  the  staff  is  so  impor- 
tant. The  staff  does  so  much  work, 
works  long  hours.  On  this  bill,  as  you 
might  see,  there  are  eight  volumes 
here  of  reports  of  committee  hearings 
that  started  back  soon  after  our  ses- 
sion started  this  year,  developing  eight 
volumes  of  hearings,  listening  to  thou- 
sands of  witnesses,  including  Gover- 
nors, many  agencies  of  our  Federal 
Government,  all  of  the  agencies,  of 
course,  affecting  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment. 

But.  most  importantly.  I  thank  our 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Tom  Bevill).  Tom  and 
I  came  to  Congress  together  a  few 
yeai's  ago.  and  I  must  say  that  he  is 
most  cooperative  and  understanding.  I 
have  never  seen  him  cut  any  witness 
off.  and  he  is  always  willing  to  listen 
to  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  worked  very 
closely  with,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  spirit  that  he  extends  to  the 
minority:  offering  every  chance  for  us 
to  help  develop  this  bill.  I  have  served 
on  some  subcommittees  in  the  past 
that  have  not  always  done  that,  and 
we  do  thank  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man very  much  for  that. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  when 
this  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor- 
back  then  it  was  called  the  public 
works  bill— the  chairman  referred  to  it 
as  the  aU-American  bUl.  Now.  the  bill 
has  changed  somewhat  sin(%  that 
period  of  time  a  few  years  ago.  but  it  is 
still  a  bill  that  contains  projects  for  all 
of  America,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
bills  and  contains  the  provisions,  espe- 
cially for  the  water,  that  has  to  guar- 


antee an  absolute  return  to  the  tax- 
payers for  their  investment. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  bill  and 
appropriation  that  comes  before  this 
committee  that  must  assure,  on  water 
projects  particularly,  that  the  return 
on  the  investment,  the  benefits,  are 
going  to  exceed  the  cost  of  that  invest- 
ment. These  water  projects,  each  of 
them,  has  to  meet  that  criteria,  some- 
thing that  no  other  bill  has  to  meet, 
that  scrutiny,  that  examination. 

I  must  say  that  this  subcommittee 
listens  to  a  great  many  witnesses  who 
all  have  projects  that  are  very  high  in 
priority.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  we 
have  had  to  turn  down  more  than  we 
were  able  to  approve  because  we  just 
do  not  have  enough  money.  So  we  had 
to  decide  what  was  most  important  to 
our  country,  what  Just  could  not  wait. 
The  committee  has  not  traveled  exten- 
sively, but  we  did  make  a  couple  of 
trips  this  year,  one  out  to  the  Far 
West,  to  California  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  visiting  the  area  that  was  hard 
hit  earlier  this  year  by  heavy  seas  and 
heavy  winds,  and  we  saw  the  devasta- 
tion, the  damage  done  to  our  west 
coast.  This  falls  under  the  purview  of 
this  committee.  We  have  to  examine 
and  we  have  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  to  appropriate  the  pub- 
lic's money  to  repair  the  damage  done 
to  the  west  coast. 

We  visited  the  South— Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas— 
which  earlier  this  year  was  hit  by 
floods  and  then  again,  just  in  the  last 
few  weeks  hit  once  again  by  floods.  We 
have  areas  of  the  country  today  that 
are  once  again  damaged  by  floods. 
This  committee  has  a  deep  concern  for 
these  areas,  first  to  restore  areas  that 
have  been  hit  so  hard  and.  second,  as 
far  as  funds  are  available,  to  stop 
these  floods.  We  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  trying  to  stop  the  floods  and  at 
least  reduce  the  severity  of  these 
floods. 

Now.  this  bill,  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  is  below  every  budget  figure.  It  is 
below  last  year's  bill  by  over  $300  mil- 
lion: it  is  below  the  President's  request 
this  year  by  over  $400  million.  And  we 
have  had  some  people  vote  against  the 
rule  a  while  ago  because  they  said  it 
was  over  budget. 

Well,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
we  do  not  have  a  congressional  budget 
yet  this  year,  and  we  might  not  even 
have  one.  So  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
against  every  appropriation  bill  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  budget  this 
year,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
not  operating  on  any  budget  or  any 
appropriation:  we  will  have  to  have  a 
continuing  resolution  again.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  here  really  wants  to  go  a 
third  year  where  we  have  a  situation 
where  we  operate  these  important 
facets  of  our  Government  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  are  not  trying 


to  do  that,  but  we  did  reduce  our 
spending  here. 

Although  there  are  siMne  differ- 
ences, the  President  will  sign  this  bill 
that  if  it  does  not  have  any  major  dif- 
ferences or  changes  or  amendments 
accepted  here.  The  President  will  sign 
it.  I  have  every  indication  that  it  is 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  his  first  choice.  We  did 
not  include  every  item  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  have  seen.  We  did 
not  include  all  of  the  things  the  Presi- 
dent put  in  his  budget,  nor  did  we  in- 
clude all  of  the  items  that  each  of  you 
would  like  to  have  in  it.  because  we 
have  to  takke  selections— differences 
had  to  be  considered.  So  your  commit- 
tee has  come  up  with  a  bill  we  think 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  for 
the  next  year.  We  hope  that  it  will. 
We  hope  that  it  will  get  your  support. 

Now.  the  chairman  has  gone  into 
detail  about  the  individual  items  in 
this  bill.  He  has  done  a  very  fine  job. 
as  he  always  does.  I  will  just  hit  a 
couple  highlights  here. 

First,  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects,  we  are  a  little  bit  over  the 
President's  budget.  Part  of  that.  I 
think  the  Pl-esident  understands,  is  be- 
cause things  have  changed  since  he 
prepared  that  budget  last  November 
or  December  and  presented  it  to  the 
Congress  in  January.  We  had  not  been 
hit  by  these  hard  floods.  So  conditions 
have  changed  somewhat.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  your  subcommittee,  we  have 
decided  that  we  needed  to  spend  some 
more  monesr  on  flood  protection  and 
help  restore  some  of  the  areas  hard 
hit  by  floo(fc. 

So  those  have  changed  somewhat 
since  the  time  the  President  presented 
his  budget  to  us.  Yes,  we  are  some- 
what over  the  President's  budget.  But 
we  did  not  include  any  of  the  new 
starts  that  the  President  would  like  to 
see  or  anyone  else  would  like  to  see.  As 
the  chairman  explained,  we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  authorizations  and  the  new 
innovative  financing  to  come  along.  So 
we  did  not  include  these  items.  But  we 
are  slightly  over  on  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Now.  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  we  came  in  under,  consider- 
ably under,  the  President's  budget,  for 
reasons  that  the  chairman  has  ex- 
plained. But  one  of  the  high  priorities 
of  many  people  here  is  solar  energy. 
We  are  a  little  more  than  $90  million 
over  the  President's  request  for  solar. 
And  adding  that  to  the  other  renew- 
ables.  we  are  considerably  over  the 
President's  request,  but  a  little  bit 
under  last  year.  But  there  again,  tech- 
nologies have  moved  along  where  now 
we  have  done  a  lot  of  the  research. 
You  just  cannot  constantly  pour  more 
money  into  these  projects,  as  much  as 
any  of  us  would  like  to  see  that,  be- 
cause we  have  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  national  debt  this  year.  So  we 
have  not  increased  the  solar  over  last 


year,  but  we  are  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested  this  year  in  the  solar 
areas. 
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In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  we 
are  Just  about  on  the  target.  The 
President  had  requested  about  $960 
million,  and  we  are  within  $1  million 
or  so  of  what  the  President  requested. 

We  are  about  5  percent  over  what  we 
had  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  last 
year.  As  the  chairman  said,  we  have 
some  new  planning  starts,  but  abso- 
lutely no  new  construction  starts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  But  we 
are  Just  about  on  the  target  of  what 
the  President  requested. 

We  are  slightly  over  the  President 
on  TVA  because  here,  again,  our 
choices  of  what  were  important  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  President.  So 
we  are  slightly  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested. 

But  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
say  we  have  not  supported  the  Presi- 
dent, yes.  we  have  made  some  changes 
in  this  bill,  but  it  is  one  the  President 
will  sign,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
support  today  of  the  Members  here  in 
trying  to  hold  down  any  amendments 
to  this  bill,  because  we  do  have  a  bill 
now  that  the  President  can  sign,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Nation 
and  the  agencies  that  are  funded  by 
this  very  important  appropriation  bill, 
the  all-American  bill,  will  have  the 
support  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Your  committee  has  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  hope 
we  will  have  your  consideration  today 
to  help.  If  there  are  any  amendments, 
and  I  am  hoping  right  now  there  will 
not  be  any,  but  if  there  are,  if  they  are 
going  to  add  dollars  to  this  bill,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  oppose  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  has  con- 
sumed 9  minutes. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  (Mr.  Fdqda>. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  for  the  very 
cooperative  attitude  that  they  have 
displayed  in  working  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  in 
perfecting  those  matters  that  we  have 
as  far  as  authorization.  As  usual,  they 
have  been  most  cooperative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
encourage  the  gentleman,  should  addi- 
tional funds  for  solar  be  in  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
would  likewise  look  with  great  favor 
on  that. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $5 
million  for  the  colliding  beam  acceler- 
ator. The  report  states  that  the  funds 
are  to  be  available  "only  after  a  posi- 


tive recommendation  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  is  approved 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees." 

The  Department  of  Energy's  High 
Energy  Physics  Advisory  Panel  is 
scheduled  to  report  on  this  project 
this  summer.  If  that  report  gives  posi- 
tive approval,  then  would  we  expect 
that  that  report  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  with  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation for  moving  forward  with 
the  CBA? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  that  event,  then. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  would 
expect  that  with  HEPAP  approval,  the 
funds  would  be  used  for  construction. 

Mr.  BEIVILL.  The  gentleman  is  again 
correct.  The  committee  expects  the 
Secretary  and  the  administration  to 
work  closely  with  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  committees  of 
Congress  to  make  certain  that  the  $5 
million  for  CBA  is  utilized  efficiently 
and  productively. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  also  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  FuQUA).  The  colliding  beam  ac- 
celerator at  Brookhaven  is  one  that 
this  committee  has  been  definitely 
concerned  about. 

At  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Carney,  this 
Member  went  up  there  last  summer 
and  visited  the  accelerator  site.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  conventional 
part  of  the  construction  is  already  un- 
derway, and  most  of  it  is  completed. 
The  hardware  part,  which  is  going  to 
be  very  expensive,  is  what  is  remain- 
ing, but  the  committee  is  vitally  inter- 
ested because  so  many  people  are  con- 
cerned. Also,  it  is  the  type  of  facility 
that  will  add  greatly  to  enhance  our 
ability  to  answer  some  of  our  energy 
questions  for  the  future. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  I 
regret  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Carney,  due  to  a  death  in 
the  family,  could  not  be  here  today.  I 
am  sure  he  appreciates  very  much  the 
reassurance  that  the  gentleman,  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  have  given  on  this  project. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  have  often  stood  in 
the  well  mnd  offered  very  strenuous 
objection  to  the  energy  mnd  water  ap- 
propriation bills  that  have  been  before 
this  House.  I  have  to  say  that  as  I 
stand  in  the  weU  today.  I  find  myself 
in  a  very  difficult  position  because  for 
the  most  part.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  better  Job  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  is  in  the  legislation. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  bit 
more  m<mey  in  the  area  of  solar 
energy  and  solar  research. 

Yes.  I  am  frustrated  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  less  on  all  of  our  renew- 
able energy  resource  in  solar  than  we 
are  on  the  Tennessee  Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, which  I  am  very  fond  of  talk- 
ing about,  over  the  next  couple  of 
years.  That  troubles  me. 

It  also  concerns  me  that  there  are 
some  projects  In  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  area  that  were  forced  to  go 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  because 
there  was  language  there  that  was 
simply  authorization  in  an  appropria- 
tion Mil. 

But  putting  all  of  that  aside.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  a  good  job  by  not  putting  any 
new  starts  in  the  water  area  and  by 
trying  to  deal  with  the  issue  as  care- 
fully as  possible. 

I  have  one  minor  problem.  On  page 
38  of  the  report.  I  stumbled  across 
some  language  that  was  very  trou- 
bling. It  was  troubling  because  in  the 
bill  itself,  there  are  no  funds  for  the 
Tennessee  Tombigbee  Waterway,  and 
as  an  opponent  of  that  waterway.  I 
could  not  understand  how  we  were 
going  to  complete  this  project,  which 
the  chairman  says  is  90  percent  com- 
plete, and  I  will  give  him  that  state- 
ment. Why  then  would  we  not  expend 
a  dime  on  this  particular  project  in 
1984?  If  it  is  90-percent  complete  and 
everybody  is  supporting  it,  why  would 
we  not  find  in  the  legislation  some 
money  for  this  project? 

W^.  when  we  began  to  explore 
some  questions  about  it.  we  discovered 
that  on  page  38  of  the  report  there  is 
language  to  use  deferred  funds  for  this 
project.  When  asked  how  much  of 
their  funds  are  deferred,  we  discovered 
there  is  $180  million  of  deferred 
moneys.  When  I  asked  where  that 
money  came  from,  we  discovered  that 
the  money  came  from  the  continuing 
resolution  of  last  year,  and  it  is  money 
unexpended.  When  I  asked  how  much 
of  it  was  going  to  be  used  for  the 
Tenn-Tom.  I  discovered  all  of  it.  All  of 
it. 

The  $180  million  of  petty  cash  seems 
like  a  lot  of  money.  The  $180  mUlion 
simply  found  to  be  directed  to  one 
project  seems  like  a  lot  of  money.  But 
putting  all  of  that  aside.  I  then  asked 
the  question.  How  much  would  it  take 
to  complete  this  project?  How  much  in 
additional  Federal  funds  would  be 
needed  to  complete  the  project  from 
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Pickwick.  Tenn..  to  Demopolls.  Ala., 
totally,  finish  it,  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  it,  complete  the  navi- 
gation and  the  project? 

I  was  told  $202  million.  So  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  a  little  later  that 
simply  states  in  the  legislation  that 
the  additional  Federal  cost  will  be 
$202  million,  taken  in  part  from  the 
deferred  funds  of  $180  million,  so  that 
all  of  us  publicly  know  that  that  is  the 
remaining  additional  Federal  cost  for 
navigation  and  related  features. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  should  be 
opposed  to  that.  It  is  $22  million  above 
the  $180  million  that  is  available 
under  deferred  funds. 

Second.  I  discovered  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  user  fee  legislation 
passed  several  years  ago.  we  had  ne- 
glected to  include  the  Tenn-Tom  in 
that  user-fee  concept,  so  I  went  and 
asked  the  chairman  about  it  and  he 
strongly  supports  including  the  Ten- 
nessee Tombigbee  Waterway  in  the 
user-fee  concept.  So  as  part  of  my 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  I  will  in- 
clude the  Tenn-Tom  within  the  user 
fee  public  law.  I  just  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  carefully  as  we  offer 
amendments  that  will  simply  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  committee  on  this 
legislation  with  regard  to  user  fees  and 
total  additional  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have 
often  taken  the  floor  to  strongly 
oppose  many  of  the  previous  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bills.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  support  this  bill  today.  It 
is  a  relatively  clean  appropriation  bill, 
compared  to  many  with  which  we  have 
considered  In  earlier  years.  There  are 
no  new  project  starts  and  relatively 
few  changes  in  authorizations  and  sub- 
stantive law.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee says  that  it  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  authorizing  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  changes  in  water  policy.  The 
committee  will  meet  again  this  month 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  new 
starts  and  other  initiatives  which  will 
be  contained  in  a  new  omnibus  author- 
ization bill— the  first  in  several  years. 

Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  or 
sought  to  amend  this  legislation  in 
prior  years  have  been  engaged  in  a 
constructive  attempt  to  bring  merit, 
equity,  and  the  needs  of  all  regions  of 
the  Nation  into  the  debate  on  national 
water  policy.  The  water  policy  debate 
has  stalled  action  on  authorizing  legis- 
lation since  1976.  while  the  appropria- 
tions bills  have  become  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy.  Those  of  us  who 
sought  changes  on  the  broad  policy 
issues  have  been  forced  to  focus  nar- 
rowly on  iPcUvidual  projects  which  we 
take  to  be  the  symbols  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  current,  politically  ori- 
ented policy  process. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  to  develop 
and  protect  our  water  resources  on  a 
national  scale.  What  we  do  object  to  is 
the  spending  of  millions  of  borrowed 
Federal  dollars  for  controversial  navi- 


gation, water  supply.  Irrigation,  and 
hydropower  projects  In  certain  areas 
of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  infrastructure  already  in  place  in 
other  regions  has  been  allowed  to 
decay  and  deteriorate. 

New  Federal  projects,  with  minimal 
local  cost  commitment,  are  being  built 
In  many  areas  of  the  South  and  West, 
while  locks  and  dams  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Ohio  River  systems  are  fall- 
ing apart.  Maintenance  has  been  de- 
ferred on  many  existing  urban  water 
supply  systems  while  huge  new  water 
supply  systems  are  soaking  up  multi- 
million  doUar  Federal  appropriations. 
Because  of  Federal  subsidies  water  is 
cheaper  in  the  Phoenix  desert  than  it 
is  in  Boston,  and  barge  traffic  flows 
more  freely  in  newly  created  southern 
waterways  than  on  northern  river  sys- 
tems that  have  been  in  use  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Equity  and  merit  must  be  restored  to 
this  process.  If  we  are  to  continue  the 
process  of  economic  growth  which  was 
made  possible  by  massive  Federal  In- 
vestments in  public  works  over  the 
past  decades,  we  must  end  our  fascina- 
tion with  cutting  ribbons  on  new  struc- 
tures and  begin  to  rehabilitate  and 
maintain  those  structures  already  in 
place. 

We  must  recognize  and  applaud  the 
national  commitment  made  over  the 
past  century  to  reclamation  of  the 
western  deserts,  to  providing  electric 
power  to  poverty-stricken  rural  areas, 
and  opening  our  rivers  and  harbors  to 
increased  commerce.  But  we  must  also 
adapt  to  changing  times  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  new  authorizing  legislation 
which  our  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  is  now  developing 
will  reflect  a  more  balanced  and  pro- 
gressive water  policy.  I  respect  the 
commitments  that  Chairman  Bbviix 
has  made  to  work  with  the  authorizing 
committee  to  carry  out  policy  changes 
and  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation.  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  have  challenged  the 
traditional  process  are  ready  to  begin 
to  work  cooperatively  in  this  process. 
As  many  of  the  larger  current  con- 
struction projects  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
budgets  reach  completion,  there  is 
room  for  compromise  and  needed 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  water 
program. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  water  will  be 
the  next  great  resource  Issue  we  face 
as  a  nation.  We  cannot  properly  ad- 
dress this  vital  issue  if  we  are  divided 
and  competing  in  a  narrow  way  for  the 
limited  Federal  dollars  which  will  be 
available  to  develop  and  protect  water 
resources.  We  must  use  our  limited 
dollars  in  the  wisest  and  most  efficient 
way  possible  to  insure  that  legitimate 
needs  are  met. 


Finally.  I  must  point  out  that  there 
are  still  defieiencies  in  the  current  bill 
which  must  be  corrected.  Though  the 
committee  has  left  out  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  and  GarriKm  diversion 
projects,  we  must  remain  vigilant  in 
protecting  the  position  of  the  House 
that  funding  be  deleted  for  these 
projects.  We  should  also  eliminate 
funding  in  the  bill  for  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Dam  project,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  over  the 
years.  Funding  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  the  largest 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  in  history. 
Is  not  included  in  the  bill  but  is  in- 
stead hidden  in  committee  report  lan- 
guage which  creates  an  open-ended 
funding  commitment  to  complete  the 
Tenn-Tom  with  a  windfall  of  deferred 
funds  left  over  from  the  last  continu- 
ing resolution.  We  should  clarify  the 
situation  regarding  the  Tenn-Tom. 
which  has  come  within  a  handful  of 
votes  of  being  defunded  in  previous 
years.  We  should  not  leave  an  open 
ended  commitment  to  the  project,  and 
we  should  insure  that  the  Tenn-Tom. 
when  it  is  finally  opened  in  the  next 
few  years,  is  in  an  equal  competitive 
position  with  other  waterways.  A 
number  of  other  miscellaneous  and  ap- 
parently arbitrary  provisions  of  the 
bill  ought  to  be  discussed  and  exam- 
ined on  their  merits. 

With  a  debate  that  will  fully  air  all 
these  issues,  I  hope  we  can  shape  an 
appropriations  bill  which  deserves  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

D  1620 

Mr.  MYEkS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  very  valued  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizonk  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  bill.  H.R.  3132.  It  is  a  good  bUl. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bbvill),  for 
his  leadership  in  putting  this  bill  to- 
gether, and  my  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  ftt>m  Indiana  (Mr.  Mtkrs), 
for  his  hard  work  in  keeping  this  bill 
on  track  as  we  are  putting  it  together. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  our  very  com- 
petent and  dedicated  staff  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3132,  the  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Of  the  13  appropriation 
bills  which  fund  this  Government, 
none,  in  my  opinion  comes  the  closest 
to  doing  the  real  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  this  bin  does. 

We  must  take  the  long  view.  We 
have  the  responsibility  to  look  down 
the  road  and  consider  the  interests 
and  needs  of  citizens  unborn. 

Other  than  the  appropriations  we 
make  for  the  security  and  defense  of 
our  Nation,  this  bill  comes  the  closest 
to  filling  that  prescription  of  govern- 
mental responsibility. 


This  $14.4  billion  appropriation 
covers  water  resources,  without  which 
our  people  cannot  survive  the  work  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  functions  which  include  criti- 
cal research  and  development  in 
energy  supply,  advanced  nuclear 
energy  research  such  as  breeder  sys- 
tems, solar  energy  research,  uranium 
enrichment,  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities, and  geothermal  power  re- 
search and  development. 

All  these  agencies  and  all  these  pro- 
grams are  geared  not  to  Individual 
constituencies:  But  to  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  this  Nation  that  we  may  grow 
and  prosper. 

The  Corps  of  EInglneers  provides 
flood  control  and  navigation  for  the 
Nation's  waterways.  This  allows  for 
many  towns  and  cities  to  grow  and 
provide  homes  now  and  for  our  chil- 
dren free  from  the  fear  of  the  natural 
disaster  from  flooding.  The  work  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  also  enhances 
our  ability,  through  the  maintenance 
of  waterways,  to  bring  our  commerce 
to  market  and  to  market  our  products 
overseas.  In  a  sense,  our  commerce  and 
our  prosperity  floats  on  the  good  work 
of  the  corps. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  estab- 
lished in  1903.  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury at  the  urglngs  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  continues  in  its  noble 
mission  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  of 
the  West,  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion, meet  the  Increasing  energy  needs 
of  this  Nation  with  cheap,  domestic 
and  clean  power. 

The  Bureau,  through  its  efforts,  pro- 
vides the  water  necessary  for  growth, 
a  continuation  of  the  dream  of  the 
early  settlers  on  this  continent,  and  of 
our  great  grandfathers  and  grandfa- 
thers who  were  In  search  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

In  the  West,  particularly  in  Arizona. 
we  use  water,  reuse  it  and  reuse  it 
again  until  it  is  dust.  The  Bureau,  in 
working  with  the  local  areas,  helps 
manage  our  scarce  resources  and  by 
doing  so.  help  that  area  produce  food 
and  create  a  sustainable,  prosperous 
and  growing  industrial  base  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Upstream  from  my  home  city  of 
Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  the  oldest  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Dam.  the  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt, named  for  the  President,  was 
personally  dedicated  in  1911.  still 
stands,  still  serving  the  farmers  and 
city  folk  of  the  valley  over  70  years 
after  its  completion.  It  is  the  basis  for 
water  management  provided  through 
the  works  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  has  literally  made  the  desert 
bloom  and  provided  benefits  not  just 
for  Arizona  but  for  the  whole  Nation. 

The  energy  programs  funded  under 
this  bill  look  to  the  future  and  look  to 
our  id>ility  to  become  energy  independ- 
ent. We  fund  research  into  magnetic 


fusion.  This  could  eventually  lead  to^ 
inexpensive,  and  virtually  limitless 
energy  for  this  Nation.  We  fund, 
under  this  bill,  research  Into  solar  and 
wind  power,  to  take  advantage  where 
It  Is  practical,  the  renewable  sources  of 
energy  nature  has  provided.  We  have 
also  put  Into  this  bill  over  $22  million 
for  the  beginning  of  an  effective  nu- 
clear waste  treatment  program  .  In 
order  to  assure  a  truly  safe  nuclear 
power  Industry. 

We  also  fund  under  this  bill  those 
atomic  energy  related  defense  activi- 
ties which  are  vital  to  the  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

Every  program  In  this  bill  is  aimed 
not  at  special  Interest  groups,  nor  spe- 
cial constituencies,  but  to  provide  the 
foundation  for  prosperity  today  and 
the  infrastructure  and  energy  for  our 
children's  prosperity  and  their  chil- 
dren's prosperity. 

This  bill  and  the  programs  it  funds 
looks  to  the  future  of  this  great 
Nation  and  works  to  make  that  future 
bright.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  good  bill. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  2  minutes  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  legislation 
to  delete  money  and  funding  for  the 
production  of  the  MX  nuclear  war- 
head capacity  that  is  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  this 
amendment  because  I  think  we  are  In 
a  rather  unique  situation  with  regard 
to  this  particular  issue.  I  know  that 
the  Chairman  had  checked  with  the 
authorizing  committee  before  placing 
this  money  in  the  legislation,  but  I 
think  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  consideration  of  the  MX 
missile  this  year  have  really  made 
some  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
approval  that  was  provided  in  the  ear- 
lier supplemental  legislation,  some 
$600  million,  was,  of  course,  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  that  mis- 
sile. 

I  happen  to  have  disagreed  with  that 
particular  decision;  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  I  believe  that  it  is  desir- 
able at  this  particular  point  to  move 
ahead  with  further  funding,  really  the 
final  funding,  for  the  development  of 
the  MX  warhead.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  situation  where  we  have  fund- 
ing well  in  advance  of  the  need  for  this 
particular  warhead,  so  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  will  be 
debated,  considered,  and  passed,  so 
that  we  can  again  put  the  horse  before 
the  cart  and  provide  for  adequate  au- 
thorization and  debate  with  regard  to 
the  MX  warhead.  Certainly  no  one 
would  argue,  I  believe,  that  the  MX 
warhead  is  necessary  from  research 
and    development,    that    we    Indeed 
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should  night  test  with  live  warheads; 
so  I  think  that  this  amendment  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  reassert,  the 
proper  intent  of  Congress  to  fully 
debate  this  particular  issue  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  are  now  alerted  to 
this  initiative  so  that  we  can  have  a 
good  debate  and  pass  the  Ventd 
amendment  and  delete  funds  from  this 
legi^tion  intended  for  MX  produc- 
tion line  facilities. 

Mr.  MYi3lS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebrasica  (Mrs.  Smith),  who  is  also  a 
very  valuable  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  strongly  support  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation H.R.  3132.  making  energy  and 
water  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  real 
privilege  to  work  with  such  an  out- 
standing chairman  and  good  friend  as 
Tom  Biviu,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Mysks).  the  great  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  with  our 
top-notch  staff. 

I  think  I  got  on  one  of  the  best  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress  in  working 
with  these  folks  on  energy  and  water 
and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  with  this 
energy  and  water  funding  and  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  together  make  up  the 
most  basic  Federal  investment  in  our 
water,  our  land,  and  our  energy  re- 
sources. Actually,  this  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  to  what  we  should  be  doing 
to  ward  off  natural  resource  crises  and 
provide  in  the  future  that  we  will  have 
adequate  food,  water,  and  energy  re- 
sources. 

While  I  support  for  the  most  part 
the  recommendations  of  my  subcom- 
mittee. I  do  oppose  funding  in  this  leg- 
islation for  MX  missile  warhead  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  basing 
the  MX  missile  in  Minuteman  silos— a 
plan  that  just  last  year  was  rejected 
by  many  defense  experts— adds  little 
or  nothing  to  our  strategic  force. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  funding  war- 
head production  at  this  time  is  prema- 
ture. Congress  has  not  yet  approved 
funding  for  the  MX  program  for  1984. 
Congress  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  review  in  detail  the  construction 
program  for  placing  MX  missiles  in 
Minuteman  silos  nor  has  it  analyzed 
plans  for  assembly  of  the  missile. 
These  important  steps  must  be  taken 
if  we  must  go  ahead  with  this  weapons 
program. 

On  the  whole,  this  a  good  bill.  It 
provides  jobs.  It  provides  for  expanded 
food  production,  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, hydroelectric,  power,  recreation, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  much,  much 
more. 

The  water  projects  create  wealth 
that  produces  more  tax  revenues  for 
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project  sponsors  address  the  pressing 
problems  of  water  that  face  large  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  especially  in 
the  semiarid  West  where  population, 
is  booming,  but  water  supplies  are  di- 
minishing. These  programs  help 
insure  the  future  for  all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MCX)R£.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  2  weeks 
ago.  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Beviix).  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  kindly  assured  the  resi- 
dents of  my  districts,  whose  homes 
had  been  inundated  by  the  flood- 
waters  of  the  Amite  River  in  April 
1983  that  the  process  of  remedy  could 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1983  as  general  in- 
vestigation funds  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  get  flood  studies  underway 
were  included  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  H.R.  3069. 

Today,  this  bill,  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
comes  before  the  House  and  it  appears 
that  there  are  funds  in  it  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  Amite  River  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  if  my 
reading  of  the  bill  is  correct. 

D  1630 

On  page  2  of  the  bill  that 
$148,733,000  have  been  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  initiate  gen- 
eral investigations.  On  page  13  of  the 
committee  report  there  is  indicated 
$350,000  of  this  $148,733,000  to  be 
used  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  an  investi- 
gative study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  the  Amite  River  and  tributaries.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
page  14  of  the  committee  report  there 
appears  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  for  con- 
tinuation of  studies  of  the  Pearl  River 
Basin  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Am 
I  to  understand  that  that  is  also  part 
of  this  $148,733,000? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  certainly  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  all  of  the  flooding  you 
saw  in  Louisiana  on  television  back  in 
April    occurred    from    basically    two 


answers  to  the  questions  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  given  that  there  are  study 
funds  in  this  bill  to  continue  studies 
on  the  Amite  River  and  to  continue 
studies  on  the  Pearl  River.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill),  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers),  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  general. 
and  certainly  my  two  c(^leagues  from 
Louisiana  who  serve  on  <that  commit- 
tee, the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  BoGGS).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  (Livingston),  for 
having  given  the  consideration  that  is 
due  and  needed. 

The  flooding  that  has  occurred  since 
I  have  been  representing  this  district 
from  these  two  rivers  seems  to  be 
every  other  year  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, increasing  by  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
every  time.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  continuing  their 
studies  on  these  two  river  basins  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  bringing  relief  to 
my  people. 

So  I  thank  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  having  brought 
forth  these  funds  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cer- 
tainly have  heard  from  the  Louisiana 
delegation  about  the  flooding  for  the 
entire  year.  The  two  gentlemen  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston), a  member  of  the  committee, 
have  constantly  reminded  us  of  the 
flood  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3132,  the  1984 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill.  I 
want  to  compliment  and  thank  the 
Chairman.  Mr.  Bevill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Myers,  as  well 
as  the  staff  for  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation they  always  provide  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  Louisiana,  especially 
during  these  last  6  months  when  dev- 
astating flooding  has  become  a 
common  experience  in  Louisiana  and 
the  Southeast  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  Linby  Bogcs  from 
Louisiana  for  her  leadership  on  the 
EInergy  and  Water  Subcommittee. 
Without  her  sense  of  responsibility 
and  dedication  over  the  years,  this 
year's  flood  damage  in  Louisiana  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  would  have 
been  a  lot  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
chiefly  for  the  fine  work  the  Commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Bevill  have  done  in  ad- 
dressing  the  water  resource   project 


needs  throughout  this  country.  Of 
critical  interest  to  me  is  the  funding  in 
this  bill  under  the  general  investiga- 
tions account  to  allow  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  accelerate  their  flood 
control  studies  of  the  Pearl  River 
Basin  by  15  months.  In  doing  so  the 
corps  will  bt  able  to  present,  for  the 
first  time,  concrete  flood  control  alter- 
natives to  communities  in  the  St.  Tam- 
many Parish  area  of  southeast  Louisi- 
ana by  May  of  next  year.  This  is  criti- 
cal because  certain  areas  of  St.  Tam- 
many Parish  have  been  hit  by  floods 
of  record  from  the  Pearl  River  on 
three  occasions  over  the  last  4  years. 
In  the  most  recent  flood  in  April,  ap- 
proximately 800  to  1.200  residences 
were  flooded  in  the  Slidell.  La.,  area 
alone. 

Beyond  the  parochial  Interest  of  my 
district,  this  bill  will  also  fimd  projects 
designed  to  prevent  the  type  of  flood- 
ing we  have  seen  occur  often  this  year 
throughout  this  Nation.  Many  claim 
that  these  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
are  boondoggles  and  not  cost-effective. 
However,  that  is  simply  not  true.  The 
vast  majoritar  of  these  projects  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  In  such 
things  as  lives  saved  and  property 
damages  not  incurred. 

For  example,  in  our  Louisiana  area, 
estimates  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  reveal  that  over 
2,000  people  have  had  to  move  to  tem- 
porary housing.  Most  shocking  are 
FE3if A  projections  that  nearly  16.000 
individuals  will  be  eligible  for  damage 
claims  under  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Program.  Costs  to  the  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana  alone  will  run  as 
high  as  $120  million.  Add  this  to  pre- 
liminary costs  for  loans  and  damage 
reimbursement  under  other  Federal 
emergency  programs,  and  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  total  costs  due  to  flooding  in 
Louisiana  this  year  will  run  well  over 
$145  mlllloa 

We  have  had  terrible  flooding  In 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
the  entire  Mississippi  River  Valley; 
and  the  cost  for  damage  repair  will 
probably  be  well  Into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides 
just  over  $900  million  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  projects  which  can  pre- 
vent these  tremendous  reoccurring 
costs  to  our  Federal  disaster  assistance 
programs,  t  would  ask  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  consider 
these  savings  and  vote  favorably  on 
this  critical  legislation. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell).  a  very  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
for  an  outstanding  energy  bill.  H.R. 
3132. 


I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on 
the  extensive  studies  that  are  being 
conducted  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Last  week  the  one-billionth 
ton  moved  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  We  consider  the  seaway  a 
great  asset  to  North  America  and  our 
Canadian  partner. 

More  tonnage  goes  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  than  even  the 
Panama  Canal  or  the  Suez  Canal. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  the  consistent  support  of  addi- 
tional study  money  that  will  lead  to 
the  eventual  modernization  of  that 
seaway.  So,  as  a  member  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  committee  for  an 
outstanding  bill. 

As  one  of  the  whips.  I  understand 
the  President  has  agreed  to  sign  this 
|)ill  if  there  are  no  major  floor  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
this  bill  In  Its  present  form  will  be 
signed  Into  law.  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  join  our  subcom- 
mittee in  resisting  any  Increasing 
amendments  that  might  make  that 
vulnerable  to  a  veto. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  to  please  help 
us  and  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
$200,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
third  increment  of  the  Brunswick,  Ga., 
area  water  resources  study  was  inad- 
vertently not  included  in  H.R.  3132. 
This  is  the  third  year  of  a  3-year  ongo- 
ing study.  The  first  2  years  have  al- 
ready been  completed. 

I  understand  that  there  are  ade- 
quate funds  available  in  the  bill  for 
the  study.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  was  an  oversight  that  oc- 
curred In  the  printing  of  the  report. 
Certainly  we  are  going  to  work  with 
the  other  body  in  providing  these 
fimds. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  CJeorgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3132,  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priation bill  of  1984.  This  bUl  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  SulKiommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  chaired  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Tom 
Bevill  of  Alabama. 

The  critical  importance  of  this  bill 
can  be  seen  almost  daily  in  new  ac- 
counts of  destruction  and  devastation 
brought  on  by  storms  and  heavy  rain- 
fall of  the  past  few  months.  Cities, 
towns,   and   rural  communities   have 


been  Inundated  and  serious  losses  of 
life  and  property  have  occurred  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  flood  control  projects  that  have 
been  put  into  place  in  the  past  have 
helped  to  limit  and  contain  what 
would  have  been  even  greater  damage. 
Other  vital  projects  already  underway 
will  move  toward  completion  with  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3132. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  funds 
to  improve,  repair,  and  construct  river 
transportation  facilities  critical  to  the 
Nation's  economic  recovery.  Our 
Inland  waterways  and  coastal  harbors 
play  a  decisive  role  in  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets  with  our  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products.  As 
a  greater  and  greater  portion  of  our 
gross  national  product  will  come  from 
exports,  it  is  vitally  important  to  up- 
grade water  transportation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  bill  Includes  several  meritorious 
projects  that  lienefit  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  my  congressional  district. 
The  bill  provides  $6.8  million  targeted 
toward  emergency  bank  stabilization 
efforts  on  the  Red  River  in  Arluuisas. 
Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  In- 
stability of  the  Red  River  channel  has 
caused  the  tragic  loss  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  lands  in 
the  four  States.  Extensive  testimony 
was  presented  by  local  citizens  and 
groups  which  dramatized  the  serious 
consequences  of  continued  neglect  of 
the  Red  River  channel. 

The  bill  also  adds  $3.5  million  for 
construction  of  recreational  facilities 
at  the  Pelsenthal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  my  district.  This  area  con- 
tains the  Felsenthal  lock  and  dam  site 
which  has  nearly  been  completed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Oua- 
chita River. 

In  conjunction  with  the  process  of 
land  acquisition  several  years  ago,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  made  commit- 
ments to  local  residents  that  recre- 
ational facilities  and  public  access 
points  would  be  established  In  the 
area.  Last  year,  the  administration  re- 
versed those  commitments  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  not  construct  the  facilities. 

After  a  great  public  outcry  and  testi- 
mony by  local  citizens  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Eiiergy  and  Water  De- 
velopment, I  was  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  added 
enough  money  to  begin  construction 
on  the  promised  sites. 

The  total  budget  authority  in  the 
bill  amounts  to  $14.2  billion  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  several  Independent  agen- 
cies. This  Is  $405  million  less  than  the 
President's  budget  request  and  $330 
million  below  the  fiscal  year  1983 
energy  and  water  bill. 

After  maldng  initial  reductions  the 
committee  also  adopted  a  3-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  all  programs 
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except  thoee  functions  of  the  Energy 
Department  related  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons production.  Therefore,  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  Red  River  and  Pel- 
senthal  project  on  the  Ouachita  River 
will  necessarily  be  reduced  by  3  per- 
cent as  welL 

The  bill  is  a  vital,  lean,  and  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  support  it  as  necessary 
to  the  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  flood 
control  and  economic  development. 
•  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Develoinnent  Commission  funds  which 
are  included  in  H.R.  3132.  energy  and 
water  apfvopriations  bill. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  dynamic  Federal-State 
partnership  serving  impoverished 
counties  in  13  SUtes  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  since  its  inception  in  1965. 
The  Commission  has  provided  a  wide 
range  of  services  in  the  region  from 
highway  construction  to  health  care 
to  the  more  traditional  funding  of  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Commission  have 
been  indispensable  in  bringing  the 
region  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
participate  in  our  highly  industrial 
economy. 

In  spite  of  the  imchallenged  contri- 
butions of  the  Commission,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  targeted  it 
for  immediate  extinction  in  each  of 
the  last  2  fiscal  years.  Fortunately,  the 
Congress  has  seen  the  value  of  the 
Conunission  auid  has  continued  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  its  programs. 

HJR.  3132.  which  we  consider  today, 
again  rejects  the  inexplicable  recom- 
mendations of  the  Reagan  administra- 
ti(Hi  for  an  immediate  cutoff  of  funds 
for  the  Commission  and  adopts  in- 
stead, in  large  measure,  the  recom- 
mendations proposed  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  affected  Stetes.  Though 
H.R.  3132  appropriates  $35  million  less 
for  the  highway  program  (assuming 
the  appropriation  of  another  $80  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  FHA  appropria- 
tion) and  $30  million  less  for  the  non- 
highway  program  for  fiscal  year  1984 
than  proposed  by  the  Governors  and 
included  in  H.R.  10. 1  nonetheless  urge 
its  passage.  The  programs  provided  by 
the  Commission  are  too  valuable  to  be 
cut  off  at  the  snap  of  a  finger. 

Admittedly.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  funding  levels  urged  by  the 
Commission  and  included  in  H.R.  10 
be  appropriated  in  full,  but  I  recognize 
that  a  half  loaf  is  preferable  to  no  loaf 
at  all.  I  can.  therefore,  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  3132  and  the  funds  appropri- 
ated therein  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  will  allow  for  the 
beginning  of  an  orderly  phasing  out  of 
the  programs  of  the  Commission.  For 
this  House  to  do  any  less  would  consti- 
tute a  grave  injury  to  the  people  of  my 
home  district  and  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Appalachian  region.* 
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•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  passage  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  includes 
$500,000  for  engineering  and  design 
work  for  the  Haysi  reservoir  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Dickenson  County,  Va. 

It  has  been  45  years  since  the  Haysi 
project  was  first  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1938.  In  the  intervening 
years  there  have  been  several  floods 
which  have  takeh  lives  and  damaged 
homes,  property,  and  businesses,  and 
each  flood  has  left  the  people  of  our 
region  more  anxious  about  how  much 
longer  they  will  be  able  to  endure 
without  construction  of  the  Haysi  res- 
ervoir. 

The  most  serious  floods  occurred  in 
1977  when  damages  to  homes,  proper- 
ty, and  businesses  exceeded  $28  mil- 
lion in  Dickenson  County  alone.  More 
than  $128  million  in  damages  occurred 
further  downstream  in  our  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Kentucky. 

Each  flood  has  taken  its  toll  on  pri- 
vate property  and  essential  public  fa- 
cilities. Water  systems,  sewer  systems, 
electric  power  generation  facilities, 
highways,  and  other  facilities  have 
been  repeatedly  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Notwithstanding  their  losses  to  the 
flood  waters,  however,  the  people  of 
our  region  have  not  given  up.  Their 
roots  are  deep:  their  commitment  is 
firm,  and  their  hope  Is  that  we  can  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  1938  and  move 
ahead  with  the  Haysi  project. 

Absent  any  positive  action  to  fund 
the  project,  economic  development  in 
the  region  has  ground  to  a  halt.  Costly 
flood  insurance  requirements  have  re- 
stricted growth  in  the  town  of  Haysi. 
Businesses  are  reluctant  to  invest  in 
new  plants  and  equipment  for  fear  of 
losing  their  investment  to  another 
flood  like  the  one  that  devastated  the 
area  in  1977.  In  that  flood  alone,  coal 
companies  sustained  losses  of  more 
than  $1.5  million.  The  threat  of  an- 
other flood  and  the  cost  of  flood  insur- 
ance without  the  reservoir  have  com- 
plicated the  severe  unemployment  sit- 
uation in  Dickenson  County  where  the 
jobless  rate  now  stands  at  20.3  percent. 
On  April  5.  1983.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  Representative  Carl  Per- 
KiMS  who  represents  the  Kentucky  dis- 
trict which  adjoins  my  Virginia  district 
in  testimony  before  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
in  support  of  funding  for  the  Haysi 
reservoir.  I  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  honoring  our  request  for 
the  $500,000  appropriation.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  prepared  to  proceed 
with  advanced  engineering  and  design 
work,  and  the  $500,000  appropriation 
contained  in  the  measure  now  before 
the  House  will  allow  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  project.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  3132.  the  fiscal 


year  1984  appropriation  bill  for  energy 
and  water  development. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  was 
shaped  by  subcommittee  Chairman 
Tom  Bkvill  and  his  coUeagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in 
charge  of  funding  for  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  agencies  under 
its  Jurisdiction.  It  is  another  important 
stepping  stone  in  maintaining  a  sound 
national  policy  in  several  critical 
areas,  not  only  water  resource  develop- 
ment, but  in  authorizing  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  other 
independent  agencies  for  which  the 
subcommittee  has  responsibility. 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  subcommittee  would  appro- 
priate funds  in  the  amount  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion for  207  water  resource  projects  in 
the  planning  or  construction  phases, 
including  five  new  planning  starts. 

While  no  new  construction  starts  are 
contained  in  the  legislation,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  authorizing  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  will  be  successful  this  year 
in  providing  for  new  water  resource 
legislation. 

However,  in  the  interim,  this  sub- 
committee bill  is  important  in  that  it 
continues  the  existinis  programs  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which  have 
been  essential  in  providing  flood  con- 
trol and  harbor  and  river  projects 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  subcommittee  recommends 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $212,000  and 
$90,000  to  continue  two  separate  inves- 
tigations of  Army  Corps  projects  in 
Puerto  Rico,  namely  a  study  of  La 
Plata  River  and  tributaries,  and  a 
study  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Loiza. 

In  the  case  of  the  La  Plata  study, 
there  are  several  municipalities  in 
Puerto  Rico  severely  affected  by  flood- 
ing. These  are  the  towns  of  Toa  Baja. 
Dorado,  and  Toa  Alta  which  are  near 
this  river.  All  of  this  flooding  could 
eventually  be  alleviated  by  the  con- 
struction of  levees  along  a  designed 
floodway,  or  the  possibility  of  a  dam 
construction.  In  any  event,  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  will  continue  a 
review  of  basic  data  and  conditions, 
and  accelerate  a  process  begun  in  1966 
when  the  original  study  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  cooperative  study  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  other  study  is  equally  important 
to  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  afflict- 
ed by  flooding  of  the  Loiza  River  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Army  Corps  offi- 
cials will  recognize  the  urgency  of 
completing  these  reports. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  3132  con- 
tinues funding  for  Army  Corps  general 
construction  projects  already  begim. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  sub- 
committee has  included  $25  million  in 
funding    for    the    Portugu6s-Bucana 


Rivers  dam^  construction  project  In 
Puerto  Rico  as  part  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommended  total  of 
$918.829.00a  in  the  House  allowance 
for  Army  Corps  construction  projects. 

This  project  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  area  of  Ponce.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  entire  south  coast. 

Essentially,  the  project  would  pro- 
vide standard  project  flood  control 
protection  to  the  city  of  Ponce,  and 
dependable  water  supply  of  about  33.8 
million  gallons  per  day. 

Two  dams  will  be  constructed,  the 
Portugute  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  the 
CerrlUoa  Dam  and  Rcaervolr. 

The  river  channeling  waA  improve- 
ment projeots  already  in  place  were  of 
inestimable  value  in  helping  reduce 
flood  damate  in  the  city  of  Ponce  in 
recent  periods  of  heavy  rain. 

In  additi<Bi  to  the  obvious  benefits 
of  usual  Army  Corps  projects,  this  par- 
ticular project  has  brought  an  eco- 
nomic beneflt  to  that  area  since  new 
jobs  have  been  created  by  the  various 
construction  activities. 

This  same  provision  of  HJl.  3132  will 
continue  the  preliminary  funding  for 
the  Ponce  Harbon  project,  with  inclu- 
sion of  $25^000  to  allow  a  continuous 
evaluation  of  this  project 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  Puerto  Rico  has.  over  the 
years,  playcxl  a  prominent  and  remark- 
able role  in  the  development  of  infra- 
structure facilities  so  necessary  in  a 
densely  populated  island. 

Given  our  total  dependence  on  out- 
side shipping  and  tranqiwrtation  for 
the  importation  of  goods  and  services 
to  Puerto  Rico,  flood  control  and 
harbor  development  are  critical  to  the 
future  economic  well-being  of  our 
island. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  sub- 
committee recognizes  the  continuing 
importance  of  the  Army  Corps,  and  is 
providing  the  necessary  Federal  assist- 
ance to  keep  these  projects  on  the 
board  and  continued. 

H.R.  3132  merits  the  support  of  all 
of  us  as  a  aound.  sensible  approach  to 
continuing  the  Army  Corps  role  prior 
to  resolution  of  the  cost  sharing  and 
user  fees  issues  which  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  authorizing  commit- 

Mr.  BEVtLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clertt  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Construction.  OoiraAL 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  laws;  and  detailed 
studies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of 
projects  (induding  those  for  development 
with  partici^tion  or  under  consideration 
for  participation  by  SUtes.  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  groups)  authorized  or 
made  eligible  for  selection  by  law  (but  such 
studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commitment 
of  the  Government  to  construction). 
$908,829,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended, of  which  (5,200,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  Miami  Har)>or,  Bayfront 
Park  project.  Florida:  and.  in  addition,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  the  Yatesville  Lalie  construction 
project. 

AMEMiniElIT  OrrSHED  BY  MR.  WISE 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wisr  Page  2. 
line  28.  strike  out  "$908,829,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$882,829,000." 

Vmf»  3,  line  5,  insert ",  except  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  for  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
aon  Lake  Project.  West  Virginia,"  before  the 
period. 

D  1640 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  whether  this  is  the  amend- 
ment made  in  order  by  the  rule  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WISE.  Yes;  it  is.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  because  finally 
we  can  have  a  vote  up  or  down  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this  very  contro- 
versial project. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Dam.  I  would  like 
to  make  several  points  before  I  start 
and  I  will  reiterate  each  in  detail. 

First  of  all,  this  project  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, please  let  no  one  be  mistaken 
about  that.  It  is  in  Lewis  Coimty.  one 
of  the  counties  in  my  district. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map.  you  will 
see  generally  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Down  here  at  the  bottom  is  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  and  coming 
up  this  blue  line,  the  West  Fork  River, 
is  the  town  of  Weston  in  my  district. 
You  come  north  and  you  get  to  Clarks- 
burg, not  in  my  district  but  in  an  ad- 
Joining  district.  Then  you  come  200 
water  miles  eventually  to  Pittsburgh. 

So,  first  of  all.  the  project  is  in  my 
district.  Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
project  has  been  under  great  analysis. 
great  criticism,  has  been  analyzed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  1981 
and  every  one  of  the  cost  justification! 
analyses  was  found  wanting,  greatly 
wanting. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  2  days  of  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Environment, 
and  Natural  Resources  and  independ- 
ent analyses  all  have  criticized  strong- 
ly the  Stonewall  Jackson  project.  It 
was  authorized  in  1965  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $34  million.  To  date.  $83  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  this  project  but 
I  want  to  stress  $83  million  for  land  ac- 
quisition, relocation,  some  road  repair, 
but  not  construction. 

And  that  is  what  this  appropriation 
that  I  seek  to  cut  would  do.  would  be 


to  remove  the  $26  million  that  would 
start  the  dam  to  construction. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
now  $205  million.  Remember,  that  it 
was  originally  started  at  $34  million. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  three 
main  elements  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers justifies  this  dam  on. 

The  first  is  flood  control.  That  is 
why  it  was  initially  started.  Seventy- 
one  percent  as  you  can  see  by  the 
chart.  71  percent  of  the  flood  control 
benefits  are  between  the  dam  and  the 
town  of  Clarksburg.  Most  of  that  is  in 
my  district,  although  some  of  it  is  of 
course  in  the  town  of  Clarksburg  ad- 
Joining.  Twenty-nine  percent  from 
Clarksburg  to  Fairmont:  from  Fair- 
mont, probably  150  miles  to  Monessen 
one  accounts  for  1  percent. 

But  even  those  have  been  questioned 
by  the  Government  for  several  rea- 
sons. First  of  all  it  is  not  shown  on  this 
map  but  between  the  town  of  Weston 
an(l  the  dam  you  have  at  least  three 
large  tributaries  that  feed  into  the 
West  Fork  River,  three  tributaries 
that  you  are  not  controlling  the  flood- 
ing on.  three  tributaries  that  could 
benefit  from  watershed  dams  instead 
of  no  dam  at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  when 
it  was  looking  at  the  analysis  done  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  concluded  they 
were  not  realistic  in  their  projection  of 
damages  because  they  did  not  l(x>k  at 
what  the  cost  actually  was;  they  pro- 
jected what  it  might  be. 

The  nature  of  flooding  in  this  area  is 
slow-rising  floods.  I  believe  we  need 
flood  control  for  Weston,  but  it  must 
be  alternate,  cheaper  methods  like  wa- 
tersheds, floodwalls,  and  diversioiL 

Finally,  the  corps  never  permitted  a 
study  to  be  made  of  alternative  water- 
sheds such  as  proposed  by  the  West 
Virginia  Commission  on  Agriculture 
which  would  make  a  cost  of  something 
like  $17  million  instead  of  $205  mil- 
lion. 

Once  again,  remember  that  flood 
control,  which  is  why  they  say  we 
need  this  dam.  flood  control  only  con- 
stitutes 28  percent  of  the  cost  justifi- 
cation of  this  dam.  They  could  not 
build  it  in  other  words  to  control 
floods,  because  there  is  no  cost  justifi- 
cation. Twenty-eight  percent. 

That  brings  us  now  to  the  second 
reason  that  this  dam  is  justified  and 
that  is  water  quality— pollution  con- 
trol, they  say.  Fifty-one  percent  of 
this  dam's  justification  corresponding 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  for  pollu- 
tion control.  How  is  it -going  to  work? 
Low-flow  augmentation,  what  is  better 
known  as  pollution-dilution;  you  store 
a  lot  of  water,  at  certain  times  you  let 
it  out.  That  dilutes  the  water  down- 
stream, that  is  the  way  it  is  supposed 
to  go. 

The  only  problem  is  that  since  1972 
EPA  has  not  recognized  this  as  a  valid 
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means  of  pollution  control  for  this 
type  of  pollution  problem. 

Instead,  we  are  to  be  concentrating 
and  we  have  been  concentrating  on 
source  point  control.  In  other  words, 
you  build  sewer  plants  to  control  it  at 
the  source.  You  clean  up  acid  mine 
drainage  at  the  source,  you  enforce 
timbering  regulations  so  you  control  it 
at  the  source  and  you  do  not  let  it  get 
into  the  reservoir.  I  might  add  a  much 
larger  dam,  Rowlesburg.  here  much 
closer  to  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  cancelled  because  its  only  cost 
justification  was  water  quality  and 
that  no  longer  flew.  And  unfortunate- 
ly they  did  not  reach  the  Stonewall. 

Anally,  recreation  is  the  third 
reason  this  dam  is  Justified.  Approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  cost  justifica- 
tion is  based  on  recreation.  What  did 
the  Government  say  about  this  analy- 
sis, that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
been  "Gross  and  imprecise  is  their 
analysis  of  it." 

How  did  they  decide  the  revenue  and 
how  many  people  would  be  coming  to 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  in  Lewis, 
W.  Va.? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wise 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WISE.  How  did  they  arrive  at 
this,  to  decide  what  the  figures  would 
be?  Well,  they  looked  at  a  reservoir  in 
California  and  they  looked  at  one  in 
Kansas  and  incidentally  those  two 
dams  only  had  flood  control  as  their 
other  purpose.  Prom  that,  they  decid- 
ed that  the  Stonewall  Jackson  E>am 
would  have  a  certain  kind  of  attend- 
ance. Did  they  look  at  the  four  reser- 
voirs, four  lakes,  three  of  which  are  in 
my  district  that  are  within  75  miles, 
100  miles  driving  area?  No:  they  did 
not.  They  did  not  look  at  the  Bums- 
ville  Reservoir,  the  Summerville  Res- 
ervoir, the  Sutton  Reservoir  where  at- 
tendance has  been  dropping.  They  did 
not  look  at  the  Tygart  Lake.  It  is  Min- 
nesota that  is  a  land  of  10,000  lakes, 
not  West  Virginia.  And  the  last  thing 
we  need  is  another  one  for  an  ill-con- 
ceived purpose. 

Finally,  remember  that  you  are 
asking  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  to 
put  UP  something  like  $25  million  over 
50  years  for  the  recreational  area;  also 
asking  it  to  pay  $1  million  a  year  in  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs.  This 
comes  from  a  State  that  has  a  $92  mil- 
lion deficit  this  year. 

Finally,  let  rae  say  that  the  West 
Virginia  Senate,  which  I  was  a 
member  of  at  the  time,  has  gone  on 
record  urging  that  the  recreation  al- 
lotment coming  from  the  State  legisla- 
ture not  be  given.  So,  I  think  it  will  be 
a  hard  time  to  get  that  money  from 
the  SUte. 

Water  supply  they  say  for  economic 
development,  80  percent  of  that  water 
supply    was    to    go    to    Clarksburg. 


Clarksburg  says  they  do  not  want  the 
water  supply  and  it  has  not  entered 
into  the  water  supply  agreement,  leav- 
ing only  Weston  left. 

Therefore,  water  supply  is  not  valid. 

Let  us  talk  about  jobs,  let  us  talk 
about  those  jobs.  The  estimates  run 
from  300  to  500  temporary  jobs  cre- 
ated for  construction.  At  a  $200  mil- 
lion project,  that  averages  out  to 
$700,000  a  job.  I  want  jobs  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  worked  for  the  jobs  bills.  I 
worked  for  the  targeting  amendment, 
I  worked  for  jobs  in  West  Virginia. 
This  is  not  jobs,  this  is  unrealistic. 
Why  is  it  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers oppose  this  bill?  Because  they 
know  it  is  going  to  cost  jobs  when  you 
cover  up  coal  seams. 

Why  is  it  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  opposes  this  dam?  Because 
they  know  you  are  taking  valuable  ag- 
ricultural land. 

Why  is  it  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, State  senate  opposed  it?  For  the 
same  reasons. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  there  is  leg- 
islation coming  behind  this  to 
deauthorize  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dam.  I  have  introduced  that.  What  it 
would  do  is  to  direct  that  first  of  all 
the  land  that  has  been  taken  be  of- 
fered back  to  the  original  landowners 
at  the  price  that  was  paid;  second,  that 
an  immediate  study  be  made  of  alter- 
native systems  of  flood  control  be- 
cause we  do  need  flood  control  and  we 
could  finally  get  some  sensible  water 
policy. 

Let  me  say.  Members  of  Congress, 
let  us  look  at  this  dam  realistically: 
Temporary  jobs,  it  does  not  control 
flooding,  it  is  outdated  water  pollution 
control,  no  longer  approved.  If  you  are 
serious  about  cutting  the  deficits,  if 
you  are  serious  about  real  water 
projects,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  and  against  the  dam. 

Mr.  EHXjAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
repeat  something  that  I  thought  he 
said.  Did  the  gentleman  indicate  that 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  impact,  im- 
pacts on  the  area  south  of  Morgan- 
town? 

Mr.  WISE.  Actually  you  can  start  at 
Fairmont,  which  Is  15,  20  miles  by  air 
south  of  Morgantown  and  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  flood  control  benefits  go 
up  as  far  as  Monessen. 

Once  again  there  is  a  questionable 
flood  control  benefit  for  the  area  as  a 
whole. 

The  water  quality  benefits,  for  what- 
ever they  are,  stop  at  Fairmont.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  this  is 
going  to  benefit  Pennsylvania  and  I 
know  the  Pennsylvania  delegation's  in- 
terest. Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  see  how. 
Pittsburgh  is  200  river  miles  away 
from  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam. 


Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  offered  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  is  of- 
fering several  years  ago.  I  studied  this 
project  as  carefully  as  I  could  and  I 
really  asked  a  lot  of  the  supporters  of 
the  project  to  try  to  bring  to  my  atten- 
tion the  docdmientation  and  the 
impact  on  Pennsylvania  that  some 
were  alleging,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's chart  is  well  taken,  because  I 
just  simply  could  not  find  the  water 
quality  impact,  the  impact  in  terms  of 
flood  control,  the  impact  in  terms  of 
recreation,  all  of  the  things  that  were 
justifying  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam 
in  West  Virginia,  having  literally  any 
impact  on  Pennsylvania. 

D  1650 

I  just  wondered  if  the  gentleman 
knew  of  any  study  that  indicated  that 
there  was  more  than  that  minimal  1 
percent  flood  control  out  of  a  total 
project  that  impacts  on  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WISE.  No.  sir,  the  irony  that 
the  Rowlesburg  Dam  which  was  can- 
celed at  571,000  acre  feet  as  opposed  to 
the  40,000  acre  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wise)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wise  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WISE.  In  speaking  of  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam  which  was  canceled 
in  around  1975,  1976.  it  was  sometimes 
like  eight  times  the  size  of  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Dam.  The  Rowlesburg 
Dam  would  have  dammed  the  Tygart 
River  below  Morgantown  and  its  pur- 
pose also  was  water  quality  pollution 
control  particularly  to  benefit  Pitts- 
burgh, but  it  was  canceled  and  the 
reason  was  that  EPA  would  no  longer 
approve  that  form  of  pollution  dilu- 
tion. Also  because  Pittsburgh  and 
areas  south  were  engaging  in  source 
point  control. 

Therefore  if  there  were  a  dam  that 
would  have  helped  the  Pennsylvania 
area  it  would  have  been  Rowlesburg, 
and  Rowlesburg  is  no  longer  on  the 
map.  As  I  say  what  particularly  con- 
fuses me  is  that  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dam  is  13  percent  the  size  of  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam,  that  is  the  one  that 
some  people  seem  to  be  such  advocates 
for  and  yet  the  big  dam,  the  one  that 
would  have  made  the  difference, 
maybe,  was  canceled. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Could  the  gentleman 
also  indicate  what  is  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dam. 

Mr.  WISE.  The  total  Federal  cost  is 
estimated  now  at  $205  million.  It  was 
originally  estimated  at  $34  million 
when  authorized  in  1965.  There  is  an 
additional  $10  million  from  non-Feder- 
al sources.  The  State  government  is 


expected  to  eome  up  with  something 
between  $10  and  $20  million  for  cap- 
ital improvements  in  the  recreation 
area  paid  back  over  a  50-year  period. 

Mr.  EDOAH.  But  the  gentleman  in- 
dicated that  the  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia is  a  poor  State  and  that  its  State 
senate  at  least  had  some  problems 
with  coming  up  with  the  State  share. 

Mr.  WISE.  WeU.  the  State  senate 
recommended  that  we  not  enter  into 
the  recreation  agreement  that  did  not 
pass  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  as  I 
say.  when  that  authorization  comes  to 
the  State  senate  in  a  couple  of  years.  I 
think  it  will  he  very  hard  to  get  that 
money. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Gover- 
nor reported  a  $92  million  deficit. 
Great  budget  cuts  were  made.  In  fact, 
the  legislature— while  we  are  talking 
about  jobs— enacted  a  couple  of  dajrs 
ago  a  $21  million  jobs  package,  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  job. 
Here  we  are  proposing  a  project,  the 
tag  on  the  Job  is  somethbig  between 
$400,000  and  $700,000  a  job. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  When  the  people  in 
the  gentleman's  district  want  to  go 
fishing  and  swimming,  are  they  going 
to  be  deprived  if  we  delete  this  project 
from  the  process? 

Mr.  WISE.  Not  in  any  way.  They  can 
go  to  Braxton  County,  which  is  imme- 
diately joining  where  they  have  both 
the  Sutton  Dam  and  the  Bumsville 
Dam.  They  can  go  to  Summersville. 
They  can  go  to  Tygart  Lake.  We  have 
some  beautiful  fishing  in  recreation 
areas.  The  irony  is  that  we  are  going 
to  be  taking  land  that  is  presently 
used  for  hunting  and  now  by  flooding 
it  we  are  turning  it  into  fishing.  So  I 
guess  we  judt  substitute  deer  for  fish. 

Mr.  EE>GAR.  I  want  to  ask  one  final 
question  about  nonstructural  alterna- 
tive. Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
corps  or  anyone  in  studying  this 
project  really  carefully  looked  at  the 
nonstructural  alternatives  that  might 
be  used  to  prevent  some  of  the  flood 
damage  and  alleviate  the  large  Federal 
expense  in  building  this  dam? 

Mr.  WISE4  The  General  Accounting 
Office  found  there  was  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  \  looking  at  nonstructural 
alternatives,  nor  did  they  consider  in  a 
serious  vein  watersheds,  nor  is  there  a 
flood  wall  incidentally  in  the  city  of 
Weston.  So  some  of  these  things  that 
could  have  been  cheaper  were  never 
looked  at  or  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  clarified  a  number  of  the  ques- 
tions that  people  have  been  asking  me 
over  the  last  couple  of  years.  There 
are  a  number  of  us  here  in  the  House 
who  have  been  fnistrated  with  the 
amount  of  Federal  dollars  being  spent. 

I  guess  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
this  fiscal  year  we  are  estimating  that 
our  budget  deficit  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $225  billion.  Here  is  just  a 
little  small  piece  of  that  being  expend- 
ed in  the  goitleman's  district  and  the 


gentleman  stands  here  as  someone 
who  is  very  articulate,  asking  that  we 
not  spend  the  money. 

I  am  reminded  about  8'/<!  years  ago 
when  I  took  the  well  for  the  first  time 
and  had  a  shopping  list  of  projects 
that  I  thought  were  wasteful.  One  of 
them  happened  to  be  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  gentleman  whose  dis- 
trict it  was  in  stood  up  apd  said: 

What  does  a  minister  from  Pennsylvania 
have  to  do  with  a  project  that  is  in  Missouri. 
He  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
project  and  the  real  crux  of  it  ought  to  be 
that  the  person  whose  district  it  is  ought  to 
have  the  last  say. 

And  I  thought  to  myself,  well,  I  do 
not  quite  agree  because  my  constitu- 
ents have  to  come  up  with  the  money 
for  that  project  in  that  gentleman's 
district,  but  here  I  am  struck  with  a 
very  interesting  thing  where  both  are 
merging,  lioth  my  taxpayers  have  to 
pay  for  a  project  that  does  not  make 
sense,  both  logically  and  physically, 
and  yet.  also,  added  to  that,  the  gen- 
tleman whose  district  the  primary 
project  is  in  says  that  he  does  not 
want  the  project  for  the  kind  of  nega- 
tive impact  it  would  have  on  the  com- 
munity. 

I  think  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
today  would  be  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendfnent,  make  sure  that 
this  project  is  deleted,  spend  those 
limited  dollars  on  other  things  or  save 
them  to  alleviate  the  deficit. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gaydos 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes.) 

Ii4r.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  ask  for  the  additional  10  min- 
utes is  that  my  colleague  asked  for  it 
and  I  think  that  I  need  the  time  to  re- 
spond to  his  arguments. 

Let  me  set  the  scenario,  if  I  may. 
Back  in  1965  this  was  authorized.  In 
1967  the  first  authorization  was  ac- 
cepted and  they  started  spending 
money  around  1971  in  building  this 
dam. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  been  told  to 
me  by  bnembers  of  the  staff  that  we 
ai%  talking  about  a  completion  with 
this  authorization  of  expenditure, 
roughly,  over  50  percent,  give  or  take  a 
few  percentage  points. 

Now  I  am  trying  to  bring  a  sem- 
blance of  order  because  my  colleague, 
and  I  have  deep  respect  for  him, 
talked  so  fast  he  lost  me  on  many  of 
those  percentages  on  the  chart.  So  I 
am  trying  to  put  in  logical  sequence 
what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
talking  about  this  dam  located  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  here  a 
fellow  from  the  Pittsburgh  area  is  get- 
ting up  and  he  is  questioning  whether 


or  not  this  dam  should  or  should  not 
be  continued. 

And  apparently  after  all  these  years, 
something  like  16,  17  years,  this  body 
has  been  spending  sut)stantial  money 
on  this  dam.  And  again  the  staff  tells 
me  that  with  this  expenditure,  rough- 
ly $100  million,  will  have  been  spent. 

Again  I  respect— I  mean  this  sincere- 
ly—a new  Member  coming  to  this 
House.  I  compliment  him,  but  he  has 
to  show  some  good  reason  and  re- 
straint. You  do  not  just  come  to  the 
House  upset  everything  we  have  done 
over  the  years.  I  could  not  do  that 
when  I  came.  In  fact,  this  project, 
when  I  came  had  just  been  authorized 
around  1967  or  1968. 

Are  we  supposed  to  change  with 
every  Member  who  comes  in  because 
he  has  some  political  problem  back 
home? 

My  good  friend  tells  me  that  up 
around  the  Monessen  area  where  I  am 
from,  and  in  Pittsburgh,  there  is  no 
effect  from  this  dam.  That  is  not  true. 
The  floods  are  absolutely  devastating. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  fabricating  plants 
located  along  that  Mon  Valley.  We  are 
talking  about  2V^  million  people  and 
every  municipality  drags  water  out  of 
that  Mon  River.  That  is  what  that 
dam  means  to  that  area.  We  should 
not  be  provincial. 

Now  if  this  were  a  new  project  and 
my  good  friend  were  elected.  I  would 
probably  even  have  a  tendency  to  side 
with  him.  to  give  his  argiunents  cre- 
dence and  to  sympathize  with  him. 
and  yes.  maybe  even  give  him  support, 
and  stand  up  here  and  say,  "Listen,  it 
is  his  district  and  when  it  is  for  a 
man's  district  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
support  from  his  colleagues.  He  is 
closer  to  the  people,  he  should  know." 

But  that  is  not  the  case  here.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that.  His  predecessor, 
Harley  Staggers,  who  all  of  us  respect- 
ed, whose  son  is  now  in  this  House,  got 
up  and  told  my  good  friend  and  minis- 
ter from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Edgar,  very  . 
exuberantly,  and  I  think  sincerely, 
"What's  a  minister  from  Philadelphia 
sticking  his  nose  in  up  here  and  trying 
to  solve  a  West  Virginia  problem?"  Re- 
member that? 
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He  did  not  say  it  maliciously.  He  said 
it  because  he  felt  it  down  deep  in  his 
heart. 

All  of  the  manufacturing  plants,  all 
of  the  activities  in  that  area,  all 
depend  primarily  on  water.  The  steel 
industries  are  in  great  chaos  today. 
The  steel  industries  cannot  use  the 
water  from  the  Mon  River  on  certain 
times  during  the  summer  because  the 
water  flow  is  so  depleted  that  they 
cannot  cool  the  furnaces.  You  have  to 
have  at  least  80-degree  water  tempera- 
ture. If  it  gets  any  higher  than  that, 
you  have  to  take  it  up  into  cooling 
tanks.  You  suck  it  out  of  the  river,  and 
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Uke  It  up  to  the  cooling  tanks.  Then 
you  use  It  u  a  cooling  fluid.  We 
cannot  do  that  for  half  of  the  summer. 
Why  can  we  not  do  It?  Because  the 
water  flow  Is  too  low. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Common- 
sense,  you  do  not  have  to  be  an  engi- 
neer—my colleague  is  not  an  engi- 
neer—commonsense  tells  you  that  if 
you  have  more  water  flow  you  wiU 
have  a  cleaner  flow,  and  if  people  drag 
out  that  water  and  put  it  into  the  fil- 
tration pUmts.  you  are  going  to  have 
better  water  quality.  I  would  like  to 
take  him  around  my  district  sometime 
and  see  some  of  the  overflows  and 
some  of  the  misery,  fundamental 
misery,  caused  from  people  who  are 
flooded  almost  routinely  every  2  to  3 
years. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  some  of  these 
points  so  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
a  look  at  this  with  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  news  all  weekend  has  been 
little  more  than  coverage  of  the  enor- 
mous damage  caused  by  flooding  in 
the  western  section  of  our  country. 
S<mie  of  the  prior  speakers  have  allud- 
ed to  it  Tet.  we  are  debating  a  propos- 
al here  today  to  eliminate  vital  flood 
control  from  a  district  over  here  that 
affects  so  many  people.  Granted, 
where  the  dam  is  located— I  did  not 
deci<te  where  it  was  going  to  be  locat- 
ed—there are  not  many  people.  It  is 
more  farmland.  Tes.  there  is  some  coal 
that  is  going  to  be  lost.  But  remember, 
there  are  2%  to  3  million  people  all 
the  way  down  across  the  border. 

I  did  not  make  the  rules.  I  did  not 
set  out  the  line  dividing  the  SUte  of 
West  Virginia  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  it  was  William  Penn  or  some- 
body. They  set  it  up;  I  did  not.  The 
fact  remains  a  lot  of  people  down 
there,  yes.  a  lot  more  people  are  going 
to  be  interfered  with.  My  young  col- 
league referred  to  fishing  and  hunting 
rights.  I  can  take  you  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  whole  State  of  West 
Viri^nia.  and  if  they  do  not  have 
enough  places,  come  to  Pennsylvania. 
We  will  give  you  all  kinds  of  fishing 
and  himting  rights.  Come  there  if  you 
get  a  little  crowded. 

When  we  debate  this  subject  today, 
we  are  looking  at  something  over  here 
that  is  going  to  create  work  In  its 
building,  work  in  West  Virginia,  not 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  West  Virginia. 
When  you  build  a  dam,  it  is  logical  to 
deduce  that  you  are  going  to  have 
work,  you  are  going  to  be  pouring  con- 
crete, you  are  going  to  be  putting  steel 
in  there,  you  are  going  to  have  labor, 
your  technicians,  your  engineers,  ev- 
erybody and  everything.  And  you  are 
going  to  make  work  in  a  State  that  has 
the  highest  imemployment  of  all  50 
States.  West  Virginia.  It  Is  even  higher 
than  BClchigan  now.  That  is  where  you 
are  going  to  make  your  work. 

Now,  this  dam  will  have  an  economic 
impact  on  persons  other  than  West 
Virginians.  I  think  I  have  made  an  at- 


tempt to  try  to  demonstrate  that.  In 
this  body  we  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  will  of  the  people.  We  are  consid- 
ering deletion  of  a  project  that  is  des- 
perately wanted  and  needed  by  the 
city  closest  to  it  and  by  the  county  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Tou  know,  the 
truth  of  the  matter— and  I  do  not  like 
to  get  into  the  political  aspect— but 
this  very  county  voted  60  to  40  percent 
on  the  other  side  of  this  issue,  because 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  made 
this  an  issue  in  the  last  campaign. 
Now.  that  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  but 
it  does  indicate  to  me  that  nobody,  but 
nobody  can  make  the  statement  that 
this  project  as  it  now  is.  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  completed.  Is  one  that  is  not 
wanted  by  the  people.  Tou  are  going 
to  hear  from  other  Members  of  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  who  are 
going  to  refute  that  argument,  but  the 
people  in  this  county,  the  majority,  by 
far  the  majority,  want  that  dam  in 
that  county.  It  is  badly  needed  and 
desperately  needed  and  wanted  by  the 
localities  because  of  the  work  situa- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Dam  reaches  all  the  way 
downstream  to  western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  cities  I  pointed  out. 

It  would  be  extremely  unwise,  I  say 
to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Wisx),  to  let 
anyone,  including  hiin.  convince  you 
this  is  a  local  issue.  It  is  not  a  local 
issue;  it  never  has  been  a  local  issue. 
In  fact,  the  original  authorization  was 
not  a  local  issue. 

As  I  understand  it  from  my  col- 
leagues who  were  here  at  the  time, 
they  had  a  lot  of  help  and  assistance 
from  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio,  as  far  as 
authorizing  this  dam  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  dam  is  a  planhed  part  of 
the  inland  navigation  system  of  the 
United  States,  the  inland  water  system 
of  the  United  SUtes.  not  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. And  it  is  important  to  the  navi- 
gational flow  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Mon  River  and  the  system  within 
the  United  States  which  carries  the 
lifeblood  of  Pittsburgh  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  This  system  each  year 
moves  enormous  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural goods,  raw  materials,  finished 
products:  you  name  it.  they  move  it. 

Stonewall  Jackson  £>am  was  de- 
signed to  make  it  function  better  than 
it  ever  has.  An  important  purpose  of 
tlUs  dam  is  to  make  that  system,  that 
inland  water  system,  work  and  make  it 
a  reliable  downstream  transportation 
system.  There  are  2.3  million  people 
downstream  from  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Dam,  around  the  industrial  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Mon  Valley  and  the  city  on  the  chart 
which  indicated  the  city  of  Monessen. 
In  and  around  that  city,  industrial 
Jobs  involve  over  half  a  million  people. 
The  benefits  on  local  flood  control  and 
low  water  augmentation  and  in  setting 
aside  as  an  asset  an  economic  ace.  we 
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can  do  that  and 
talked  about  that. 

As  far  as  flood  control,  which  my 
colleague  mentioned,  when  heavy 
rains  cause  flooding  in  West  Virginia, 
we  are  not  long  feeling  it  in  Braddock. 
Pittsburgh,  McKeesport.  and  Mones- 
sen. A  swollen  river  obviously  does  not 
recognize  congressional  district  lines 
nor  SUte  boundaries.  The  dam  will 
protect  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
downstream  industry  and  housing  out- 
side of  West  Virginia  and.  yes.  in  West 
Virginia. 

As  far  as  low  water,  at  times  of  low 
water  the  commimi^ies  downstream 
are  at  risk  for  water  for  their  home  or 
hospitals,  their  electric  power,  their 
industries,  et  cetera.  With  a  dam. 
these  commimities  are  assured  water, 
and  the  river  transportation  system 
works  efficiently  and  effectively. 

As  for  that  economic  ace.  the  assets 
we  are  talking  about,  nothing  is  going 
to  be  in  shorter  supply  in  the  future 
than  water  for  any  kind  of  use.  wheth- 
er it  is  used  for  drinking,  industrial 
purposes,  or  whatever.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  resources— everybody  knows  it— of 
greatest  demand  and  of  greatest  short- 
age in  the  near  future.  Without  ade- 
quate water,  there  is  little  hope  of  de- 
veloping industry  for  population  cen- 
ters anywhere.  If  any  region  needs  de- 
velopment, it  is  this  one. 

So  let  me  conclude  by  saying  this. 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman: 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  first,  to 
look  at  this  whole  project  logically, 
hopefully  fairly,  fairly  in  support  of 
my  colleague.  He  does  represent  the 
district.  But  look  at  it  fairly  and  equi- 
tably as  to  the  history,  how  much  was 
spent.  How  can  we  justify  to  our  col- 
leagues and  to  the  taxpayers  an 
abrupt  ending  and  say  all  that  money 
is  down  the  drain,  do  not  build  a  dam? 
It  Just  does  not  seem  logical. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  it 
is  needed  desperately.  I  did  not  make 
the  rules  in  this  House.  None  of  us 
have  individually.  But  all  of  us  know 
what  you  do  in  one  State  affects  an- 
other State— acid  /ain,  any  of  those 
things.  It  is  just  logical  and  just  com- 
monsense.  The  technicians  and  the  en- 
gineers and  the  professionals  have 
concluded  originally  this  dam  was  nec- 
essary. It  has  progressed  reasonably,  it 
has  progressed.  I  hope,  economically. 
The  expenditure  has  taken  place  in  16 
years.  So  how  can  you  argue  against 
it? 

So  keeping  those  things  in  their 
proper  and  logical  sequence  and  place, 
I  ask  my  colleagues:  Give  this  sincere 
and  fundamental  thought,  conclude 
that  we  have  to  be  a  nation  that  is 
going  to  make  decisions  for  the  better 
part  of  the  Nation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Fraitk). 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  was  glad  that  the  gen- 


tleman stretsed  the  interstate  nature 
of  it.  because  I  hope  that  may  have 
been  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  a  minister  from  near  Philadelphia 
was  involved.  I  think  Philadelphia  Is 
still  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States.  So  presumably  if  it  is  a 
national  issue,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  OK.  to  begin  with. 

But  the  one  question  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  my  friend  from  Pomsylvanla  is 
this:  He  stressed  that  this  authoriza- 
tion, having  proceeded  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  have  really  no  Justifica- 
tion in  stopping  it. 

What  disturbs  me  there  Is  the  notion 
that,  while  we.  I  think,  argue  that  we 
are  authorizing  these  and  apprtvriat- 
ing  for  them  on  a  year-by>year  basis, 
the  implication  of  what  this  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that,  once  we  have  done  it, 
we  have  done  it  forever. 

Why  pretend?  Why  not  make  this  a 
permanent  appropriation? 

I  had  thought  that  the  reason  for 
annually  appropriating  and  authoriz- 
ing here  was  precisely  so  that  we  could 
say  at  some  point  we  want  to  stop  it. 

The  impUcation  of  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  seems  to  be  to  say  that 
once  we  have  voted  for  one  of  these 
things,  we  ore  really  stuck  with  it.  bar- 
ring some  absolute  cataclysm. 
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Mr.  OAYDOS.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  before  my  time  is  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  would  be  the 
first  one  to  respond  imequivocally  to 
him.  that  if  he  feels  in  his  heart  after 
analyzing  these  facts  which  I  have 
placed  before  this  body,  that  this 
project  should  stop  right  here,  then 
that  is  how  the  gentleman  should 
vote,  and  every  one  of  our  colleagues 
should  also. 

I  put  these  facts  before  my  col- 
leagues trying  to  show  reasonably, 
logically,  through  proper  scenario  de- 
velopment what  has  occurred  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  stop  this  project. 
That  is  the  position  I  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr., 
Gayoos)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gatdos 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  do  not  advocate 
that  approach  to  anybody.  I  am  Just 
trying  to  appeal  to  reason,  logic,  and 
commonsense. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  pemUsaion  to  vote  against  the  ap- 
propriation^ 

Mr.  GATDOS.  The  gentleman  is 
welcome.  I  hope  he  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  did  think  there  was 
an  implication  that  this  has  not  been 
appropriated  in  the  past  and  we 
should  not  do  it  again,  and  I  am  glad 
that  has  been  rescinded. 


Mr.  OATDOS.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  QATDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  micro- 
phone because  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  want  to  correct  what  at  least  I 
gained  as  an  impression  from  his  talk. 
The  gentleman  does  not  believe  that  it 
is  improper  for  a  freshman,  surely,  to 
come  in  as  a  new  Member  and  chal- 
lenge something  that  he  believes  is 
wrong,  does  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GATDOS.  No.  If  I  left  that  im- 
pression, I  retract  it  and  I  apologize 
for  it.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  usually  the 
case  when  a  freshman  comes  in.  with 
all  of  the  affirmative  aspects  of  his 
new  position,  that  he  skips  over  the 
facts  very  lightly.  He  gets  down  to 
what  he  wants  to  prevail. 

That  is  what  I  am  saying.  That  is 
the  only  reason.  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  freshman  colleague. 

BCr.  BEDELL.  I  guess  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  feel  that  we  would 
welccHne  freshmen  who  come  in  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  process.  Just  the  same 
as  any  who  have  been  here  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GATDOS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  was  a  freshman  myself,  and 
all  of  us  were,  and  I  do  respect  my  col- 
league. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  cut  $26  million  in 
funding  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dam.  I  oongn^ulate  him  for  his  cour- 
age and  for  his  willingness,  as  a  fresh- 
man, to  take  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this 
project  gives  Stonewall  Jackson  a  very 
bad  name.  After  aU.  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  a  great  soldier.  He  was  an  out- 
standing general.  I  believe  that  if  old 
Stonewall  knew  that  his  name  had 
been  attached  to  this  boondoggle,  he 
would  be  turning  over  in  his  grave. 

I  hope  we  kill  this  project.  But  in 
any  case.  I  hop6  we  rename  it  after 
General  McClelland,  who  was  removed 
from  his  duty,  or  for  somebody  else. 
But  let  us  not  profane  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, who  was  a  great  man.  a  great  sol- 
dier, and  one  for  whom  I  had  great  ad- 
miration. 

This  has  Ijeen  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial projects  around,  ever  since  it 
was  authorized  in  1976  at  a  cost  of 
$34.5  million.  The  cost  estimate  is  now 
up  to  $205  million  in  Federal  funds, 
and  who  knows  where  it  will  be  when 
we  finish. 

The  lake  to  be  created  by  this  dam 
will  flood  almost  20,000  acres  of  West 


Virginia  farmland  and  displace  about 
1,800  people.  Of  course  that  Just  in- 
cludes the  living— it  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  relocate  approximately  40 
cemeteries. 

The  biggest  problem  with  this 
project  is  that  it  will  not  woilc  The 
best  argument  for  the  dam  is  that  it 
will  provide  flood  control.  But  in  fact, 
only  30  percent  of  the  project  cost  can 
be  Justified  on  this  basis,  and  the  dam 
would  not  even  contain  tributaries 
that  would  flood  the  city  of  Weston 
below  the  damsite.  As  a  flood  control 
project,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  is 
a  flop. 

The  other  benefit  touted  by  propo- 
nents of  the  project  is  the  improve- 
ment of  water  quality.  Again,  this  is 
an  argiunent  of  dubious  merit.  Water 
quality  is  supposed  to  be  improved  be- 
cause the  dammed  up  river  can  be 
used  for  pollution  dilution.  This 
method  of  dealing  with  pollution  has 
been  overtaken  by  other  technology, 
and  in  fact  it  is  likely  that  only  slight 
water  quality  improvement  would 
result  in  any  case.  Nevertheless,  the 
corps'  benefit/cost  analysis  continues 
to  assume  that  this  lienefit  would  be 
substantial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  the  flood  con- 
trol benefits  for  this  project  are  accu- 
rately evaluated,  and  once  the  water 
quality  benefits  are  accurately  ac- 
counted for,  and  once  the  recreational 
benefits  are  properly  valued,  and  once 
a  realistic  discount  rate  is  used,  this 
project  comes  up  with  a  benefit  cost 
ratio  significantly  below  one— in  fact, 
below  0.5.  Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
project  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  lUge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

I  have  spoken  against  this  project 
many  times.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  projects  around.  ^ 
ever  since  it  was  authorised  way  back 
in  1976.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  they  spent  $100  million.  It 
was  authorized  at  $34.5  million  and 
now  the  cost  estimates  are  up  to  $205 
million  in  Federal  funds,  and  who 
knows  where  it  will  be  when  we  finish 
this  dam. 

The  lake  to  be  created  by  this  dam 
will  flood  about  20,000  acres  in  West 
Virginia  farmland.  It  will  displace 
about  1,800  live  people.  I  mention 
that.  Live  people.  It  also  will  dislocate 
a  lot  of  people  who  have  been  resting 
underneath  the  ground.  They  will 
have  to  dig  up  about  40  cemeteries  in 
order  to  build  this  dam. 

The  biggest  problem  with  this 
project  is  that  it  will  not  work.  The 
best  argument  for  the  dam  is  that  it 
will  provide  flood  control.  But,  in  fact, 
only  30  percent  of  the  project  cost  can 
be  justified  on  this  basis,  and  the  dam 
would  not  even  contain  tributaries 
that  would  flood  the  city  of  Weston 
below  the  damsite.  As  a  flood  control 
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project,  the  ao-called  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Dam  is  a  flop. 

The  other  beneflt  touted  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  project  is  the  improve- 
ment of  water  quality.  Again,  this  is 
an  argument  of  dubious  merit.  Water 
quality  is  supposed  to  be  improved  be- 
cause a  dam  upriver  can  be  used  for 
pollution  dilution.  This  method  of 
dealing  with  pollution  was  outlawed 
by  the  Congress  in  1972  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  likely  that  only  a  slight  water  qual- 
ity improvonent  would  result,  in  any 


Nevertheless,  the  corps'  benefit-cost 
analysis  continues  to  assume  that  this 
beneflt  would  be  substantial.  Mr. 
Chidrman.  once  the  flood  control  ben- 
efits of  this  project  are  accurately 
evaluated,  once  the  water  quality  ben- 
efits are  accurately  accoimted  for, 
once  the  recreational  benefits  are 
properly  valued,  and  once  a  realistic 
discount  rate  is  used,  this  project- 
listen  to  this:  you  will  not  believe  it— 
this  project  comes  up  with  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  significantly  below  1;  in  fact, 
below  OJi. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  project 
is  an  embarrassment.  It  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  this  House,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EIXjAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
asked  that  all  of  us  who  are  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  particular  project  look  at 
the  project  fairly  and  look  at  the  facts. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  laying  out  some  facts.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  not  a  fresh- 
man. The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  looked  at  many  projects.  We  have 
talked  together  about  Garrison  diver- 
son  and  about  Tennessee  Tombigbee 
Waterways  and  about  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactors,  and  other  projects. 
and  the  gentleman  has  a  reputation  in 
the  House  of  looking  at  all  of  the 
projects  as  fairly  as  he  can  and  weigh- 
ing the  value  of  the  good  projects  and 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  bad 
projects. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  might  speak  to  the  question  that 
was  raised  by  the  previous  speaker 
that  looking  at  the  project  fairly,  have 
we  not  looked  at  it  fairly?  Have  we  not 
analyzed  it  fairly?  And  ought  this 
•project  not  be  deleted  from  this  proc- 
ess because  of  the  fair  analysis  of  the 
facts? 

Mr.  CONTE.  By  all  means.  This 
action  was  not  taken  lightly.  I  have 
stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  a 
number  of  times  to  speak  against  this 
particular  project.  It  is  a  bad  project. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  talk  about  having 
a  dam  that  is  going  to  keep  water 


levels  up  during  the  summer  dry 
spells,  there  may  be  alternative  pro- 
posals that  type  Army  Corps  of  Itegl- 
neers,  or  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
or  business  groups,  or  others  could 
study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoHTE)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Corte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  CONTE.  But  we  cannot  justify 
this  project,  not  on  a  cost-benefit-ratio 
basis.  That  is  scandalous.  In  the  25 
years  I  have  been  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  not  seen  such 
a  low  ratio. 

Mr.  EnX3AR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts and  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  offering  the  amendment. 

I  have  watched  this  particular 
project  in  the  7  years  that  I  have  been 
here  and  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  that  its  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  does  not  warrant  its  continu- 
ation. I  hope  the  House  will  support 
his  position. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  curious  about 
where  the  gentleman  gets  this  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  and  he  might  explain 
that  to  me.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  for  1982  is 
estimated  to  be  1.53  to  1.  The  gentle- 
man might  explain  his  computation. 

&Ir.  CONTE.  I  said  that  one  of  the 
arguments  that  the  corps  used  was 
that  the  water  quality  was  going  to  be 
improved.  That  is  called  pollution  dilu- 
tion. This  method  of  dealing  with  pol- 
lution was  superseded  back  in  1972,  so 
there  is  no  way,  that  you  should  factor 
that  in. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  he  is  achieving 
that  figure  by  taking  out  that  criteria 
because  he  feels  that  the  EPA  does 
not  allow  achievement  of  water  qual- 
ity by  that  process  any  longer;  is  that 
correct?     

Mr.  CONTE.  And  I  also  believe,  be- 
sides that,  that  once  the  recreational 
benefits  are  properly  valued,  and  they 
are  currently  not.  that  we  get  down  to 
a  lower  figure. 
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Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Is  the  genUeman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  EPA  has  ap- 
proved this  project  and  the  water- 


quality  cost-benefit  computation  for 
this  project  on  that  basis,  by  achieving 
water  quality  by  that  basis? 

Mr.  CONTE.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
Corps  of  E^nglneers  should  factor  that 
in  to  reach  their  ratio. 

Bir.  MOLLOHAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  EPA  has  approved 
doing  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  if  EPA  has  ap- 
proved it  then  it  should  not  have.  If 
that  was  the  case,  we  would  be  buUd- 
ing  dams  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  WeU,  indeed,  we 
are.  The  question  I  am  asking  is 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  only  one  factor. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Right,  but  the 
figure  the  gentleman  has  quoted  is  not 
a  figure  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  come  up  with;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  the  corps  total 
ratio  is  0.94. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  figure  is  1.5  to  1,  the  corps 
computation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  the  remaining 
cost/benefit  ratio.  The  total  ratio  is 
less  than  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Bfr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WISE.  Perhaps  I  might  help  out 
there.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
of  course,  on  the  total  cost-benefit 
ratio,  or  even  using  the  water-quality 
ratio,  came  out  in  hearings  in  April 
1982,  I  know  that  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  that  the  ratio  is  0.94  to  1  total 
benefit  ratio.  That  is  the  corps  figures 
and  that  is  including  water  quality. 

I  think  the  gentleman  might  also 
know  that  in  terms  of  EPA,  the  EPA 
did  raise  strong  objections  to  this. 
They  never  approved  the  water-qual- 
ity pollution-control  system  used  by 
the  dam.  What  they  did  approve  was 
the  404  permit,  to  permit  dredging  and 
sedimentation. 

This  dam  got  grandfathered  is  what 
happened.  We  cannot  stop  it,  based  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  illegal  form  of 
water-pollution  control. 

The  EPA  never  approved  the  system 
but  rather,  the  EPA  approved  the  404 
permit. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  when  the 
corps  testified  in  front  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee In  December  1981,  they  stated  cat- 
egorically that  the  EPA  had  never  re- 
viewed the  water-quality  benefits. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  MOIliOHAN.  I  think  it  is  cru- 
cially important  here  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. The  EPA  does  not  challenge 
that  the  wtter-quallty  benefit  will  be 
achieved  by  this  process,  by  the  pollu- 
tion-dllutic^  process. 

What  the  EPA  does  now  is  not  to  i^ 
prove  achievement  of  water  quality  by 
this  process.  There  is  a  distinction 
there:  not  that  the  water  quality  will 
not  be  achieved,  it  will  be  achieved.  It 
went  into  effect  at  a  time  before  the 
EPA  standards  and  their  particular 
way  of  achieving  compliance  were  put 
into  effect. 

The  point  is  that  the  water  quality 
will  be  achieved.  It  may  not  be  a  proc- 
ess which  EPA  would  now  approve, 
but  it  was  a  process  that  EPA  previ- 
ously did  not  object  to.  and  the  EPA 
does  approve  the  project,  the  water- 
quality  project;  and  therefore  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  which  the  gentleman  has 
cited,  which  the  gentleman  has  taken 
out,  the  water-quality  benefit,  I  would 
submit  is  erroneous  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  COHTE.  Well,  if  you  put  the 
water  quality  in,  you  still  come  out  to 
only  0.94.  I  still  say  that  is  unjustifi- 
able. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  freshman  here 
today  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

We  are  experiencing  another  charge, 
one  in  a  series  of  many,  against  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam.  The  Stone- 
wall Jaclcson  Dam  project  is  located 
along  the  West  Pork  River  in  Lewis 
County.  W.  Va.  That  is  a  county  im- 
mediately under  and  up  against  the 
imderside  of  my  congressional  district. 
The  dam  will  be  built  in  Brownsville,  3 
miles  upstream  from  Weston  and  75 
miles  upstream  from  Fairmont,  my 
hometown,  where  the  West  Fork  River 
joins  the  Tygart  River  to  form  the 
Monongahela  River.  Flowing  north- 
ward, this  waterway  reaches  through- 
out western  Peiuisylvania  into  Pitts- 
burgh and  on  into  the  Ohio  River. 

This  project  splits  the  heart  and  the 
middle  of  northern  West  Virginia  and 
affects  my  district.  It  flows  north  into 
my  district  and  not  south  down  into 
the  other  districts  of  West  Virginia 
and  it  vitally  affects  my  district. 

The  authorized  benefits,  flood  pro- 
tection, water  quality,  and  water 
supply,  are  wide  ranging  and  will  serve 
a  102  square  mile  drainage  area. 

It  is  w^  documented,  the  benefits 
of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  will  be 
significant. 

First  and  more  graphically,  the 
Stonewall  Jaclcson  Dam  and  only  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  will  provide 
flood  protection  to  the  city  of  Weston 
in  Lewis  County  and  also  downstream, 
the  West  Pork  River,  throughout  my 
congressional  district,  protecting  such 


cities  as  Clarltsburg.  Shinnston,  Enter- 
prise, Gypsy.  Worthington.  Monon- 
gah,  and  White  Rock,  just  south  of  my 
hometown  in  Fairmont. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  need 
for  this  flood  protection,  the  city  of 
Weston  has  been  flooded  50  times  in 
the  last  50  years  and  15  times  in  last 
17  years  this  project  was  initially  au- 
thorized. 

This  flooding  is  often  carried  right 
down  the  river,  right  down  the  West 
Fork  and  into  the  communities  that  I 
have  previously  named  in  my  district. 
Surprisingly,  the  project's  flood  con- 
trol benefits  reach  far  beyond  the  con- 
vergence of  the  West  Pork  and  the 
Tygart  and  carry  the  length  of  the 
Monongahela  River  into  the  Ohio. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  if  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Lake  and  Dam  project  had  been 
built  in  1967  when  floodwaters  came  5 
feet  above  the  17  foot  flood  stage,  sig- 
nificant damages  which  did  occur 
could  have  been  prevented. 

I^>r  instance,  the  Weston-Clarksburg 
area  would  have  had  a  $6.7  million  less 
flood  damage  than  these  north  central 
communities  experienced. 

Downstream  near  Fairmont  and 
Morgantown,  going  out  of  my  district 
into  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  West  Virginia,  another  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  flood  damage  would 
have  been  prevented  if  the  dam  would 
have  been  in  place. 

At  the  West  Virginia-Pennsylvania 
border.  $600,000  is  estimated  by  the 
corps  to  have  saved  in  damages  if  the 
dam  had  been  built  and  as  far  away  as 
Pittsburgh  the  corps  estimates  that 
thousands  of  dollars  in  flood  damages 
from  high  waters  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, which  simply  underscores  and 
confirms  the  argument  of  my  good  col- 
league preceding  me. 

This  example  illustrates  the  tremen- 
dous flood  protection  benefits  of 
Stonewall  over  a  wide  area. 

Water  quality  benefits:  The  West 
Fork  River  is  subject  to  pollution  and 
this  problem  is  complicated  by  low 
water  levels  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  Stonewall  Jackson  is  designed 
with  two  water  quality  control  sluice 
gates,  with  one  located  in  each  abut- 
ment adjacent  to  the  spillway  section 
and  discharging  into  the  spillway 
basin  will  also  be  provided. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  repeatedly  reviewed  and 
endorsed  the  Stonewall  Jackson  water 
quality  benefits.  In  1979,  the  corps  de- 
termined, with  EPA  approval,  that  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  and  Dam  is 
the  most  practical  and  economic 
means  available  to  alleviate  water 
quality  problems  in  the  West  Fork 
River  basin  and  downstream.  Let  me 
repeat  it,  that  the  dam  is  the  most 
practial  and  economic  means  available 
to  alleviate  water  quality  problems  in 
the  West  Fork  and  downstream. 


Also,  a  recent  comprehensive  review 
of  water  quaUty  in  the  West  Fork 
River  basin  by  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
Commission  found  Stonewall  Jackson 
to  be  essential  to  the  overall  needs  of 
the  Monongahela  River  basin  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  West  Fork  River. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  commission 
recommended  Stonewall  as  the  No.  1 
priority  for  implementation. 

EPA  was  an  active  member  of  that 
commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  EPA  was  an  active  commission 
member  in  this  study  and  provided 
review  and  approved  the  plan. 

Water  quality  benefits  for  Stonewall 
will  go  far  beyond  the  West  Pork 
River.  They  will  irmure  to  our  Penn- 
sylvania neighbors  to  the  north. 

Much  of  the  water  quality  problems 
in  the  West  Fork  and  the  Mononga- 
hela and  the  Upper  Ohio  VaUey 
Rivers  is  due  to  high  acidity  from  acid 
mine  drainage.  Many  of  these  mines 
are  abandoned  or  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  do  not  have  the  financial 
capability  to  abate  the  problem  at  its 
source. 

At  very  low  river  stages,  acid  concen- 
tration is  greater  than  at  normal  high 
flow  levels. 

While  the  ultimate  goal  of  control- 
ling pollution  at  its  source  is  very  laud- 
able and  whUe  it  may  be  the  way  ap- 
proved by  EPA  at  this  time,  from  a 
practical  standpoint  it  will  be  many, 
many  years  and  require  many,  many 
Federal  dollars  before  the  problem  can 
be  addressed  at  the  pollution  source  in 
our  part  of  the  country. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  is  on 
line.  It  is  ready  to  be  built.  We  have 
spent  tremendous  amounts  on  it  and  it 
will  address  this  problem  right  now 
and  it  is  a  serious  impediment  to  in- 
dustrial development. 

In  the  meantime,  acid  reduction  and 
other  improvements  to  water  quality 
will  be  crucially  important  in  reducing 
erosion  damages  to  public  and  private 
navigational  equipment  and  facilities. 

Water  supply  benefits,  may  I  men- 
tion those,  are  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  our  area.  The  importance  of 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  area 
throughout  the  length  of  the  West 
Fork  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Mr.  Richard  Welch,  president  of  the 
Claricsburg  Water  Board,  located  in 
neighboring  Harrison  Cotmty,  my  con- 
gressional district,  wrote  last  year 

I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  greatly  the 
importance  of  this  project  to  the  entire 
West  Pork  River  Valley  and  the  Mononga- 
hela River  system  from  Weston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  as  it  re- 
lates to  low  stream  flow  augmentation,  to 
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guarantee  flow  and  water  quality  enhance- 
ment In  the  lower  valley. 
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He  adds: 


We  are  currently  In  the  design  stages  for  a 
water  system  Improvement  program  with 
design  85  percent  complete  for  a  new  12.S 
million  gallon  per  day  water  treatment 
plant  which  will  be  completely  dependent 
upon  the  West  Pork  River  for  iU  raw  water 
supply. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, recosnized  the  tremendous  ben- 
fits  to  be  derived  from  this  dam  when 
in  1977  he  signed  the  agreement  allow- 
ing the  Corps  of  EIngineers  to  proceed 
with  the  project.  At  that  time  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

It  is  now  dear  that  the  construction  of 
the  dam  is  crucial  to  the  industrial  expan- 
sion of  Lewis  County  and  north  central 
West  Virginia. 

The  Governor  has  reaffirmed  how 
important  this  project  is  to  my  part  of 
the  State  and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  a  telegram  to  me  on  May  27  of 
this  year  in  which  he  said. 

The  stonewall  Jackson  Dam  project  Is  to- 
tally supported  by  my  administration.  The 
potential  for  downstream  development  and 
resultant  economic  gains,  as  well  as  reduc- 
tion of  Hood  losses,  are  significant  benefits. 

He  went  further  and  said. 

The  recreational  potential  of  the  planned 
State  park  associated  with  this  project  are 
among  the  highest  of  any  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

And  recreation  is  our  fastest  growing 
industry. 

My  colleagues,  with  unemployment 
in  our  State  the  highest  in  the  NAtion. 
any  project  of  this  magnitude  is  vitally 
important.  While  general  unemploy- 
ment is  above  20  percent,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  and  building 
trades  is  a  staggering  60  percent. 

Joe  Powell,  president  of  our  West 
Virginia  Labor  Federation,  has  esti- 
mated that  during  construction  this 
project  wiU  employ  approximately  500 
people.  Mr.  Powell  is  strongly  support- 
ive. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  only  a 
few  weelES  ago  worked  diligently  to 
pass  the  Jobs  bill  and  equally  hard  to 
target  that  Jobs  bill  money  for  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  It  is  estimated 
that  all  of  West  Virginia  will  receive 
approximately  $35  million  to  $40  mil- 
lion under  that  Jobs  bill  that  we 
passed  here  with  that  targeting 
amendment.  To  put  the  importance  of 
this  project  and  the  $26  million  sched- 
uled for  fiscal  year  1984  into  proper 
perspective,  we  only  have  to  compare 
it  with  how  much  the  whole  State  was 
going  to  get  under  that  Jobs  bill.  $26 
miUion  spent  on  the  dam  project  in 
Lewis  County  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  $35  million  to  $40  million  for 
the  whole  Jobs  biU  for  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  money. 


Stonewall  finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
well  on  its  way  to  a  1988  completion 
date.  This  is  a  $305  million  project. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
MoLLOHAif )  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  RoKnn  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mollohah  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  This  is  a  $205  mU- 
lion  project  and  to  date  $86  million,  or 
42  percent  of  the  total  projected  ex- 
penditure, has  been  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  in  years  past  and  will  be 
expended  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year;  42  percent  of  the  moneys.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  90  percent  of  the  land 
has  been  acquired  representing  17.355 
acres  of  the  19.500  acres  needed,  and 
75  percent  of  the  people  have  been  re- 
located. Thus  only  a  small  amount  of 
land  remains  to  be  purchased  and  a 
relatively  few  number  of  people  moved 
out  of  the  area. 

The  timetable  for  construction  is 
ahead  of  schedule  and  the  construc- 
tion contracts  for  the  actual  dam  will 
be  let  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  people  that  support  this.  The  entire 
West  Virginia  delegation  minus  one, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia AFL-CIO.  the  West  Virginia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and.  more  im- 
portantly, as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gaydos.  spoke  to. 
the  people  of  Lewis  County. 

Mr.  ROEaifER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  comprehen- 
sive statement. 

One  question  I  had  in  trying  to  fit 
the  gentleman's  statement  with  the 
facts  presented  earlier,  and  that  is  a 
pretty  dismal  cost-benefit  ratio,  quite 
franldy  speaking.  How  can  the  gentle- 
man talk  about  50  floods  in  50  years. 
15  floods  in  17  years,  and  yet  have  a 
cost-benefit  ratio  some  say  less  than  1 
to  1?  The  most  optimistic  among  the 
supporters  of  the  project  say  about  iv^ 
to  1.  which  puts  it  at  the  low  end  of  all 
projects.  How  can  you  fit  those  two 
facts  together?  Did  the  corps  Just 
overlook  the  floods? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  What  immediate- 
ly comes  to  mind  is  the  story  about 
statistics  and  statisticians,  which  I  am 
sure  we  have  all  heard  and  which  I  do 
not  need  to  repeat. 

I  think  that  the  corps  is  a  very  com- 
petent organization  made  up  of  profes- 
sional people  to  come  up  with  these 
kinds  of  estimates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
MOLLOHAN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bkdkll  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mollohan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  am  certainly  in- 
clined to  accept  their  f  igurea. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Tou  accept  the 
corps'  figures? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  The  corps'  fig- 
ures, which  are  significantly  higher.  If 
you  begin  taking  out  aU  of  the  bene- 
fits and  say  they  do  not  exist,  obvious- 
ly you  are  going  to  get  into  a  bad  cost 
ratio.  But  the  corps'  cost  ratio,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  approximately  1.5-to-l.  I  think  that 
is  pretty  reasonable.  I  cannot  compare 
it  with  other  projecta  acroas  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  Just  yield  briefly,  this  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  knows  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  floods  and  of  all  the 
facts  and  figures  the  gentleman  pre- 
sented, the  flood  control  weighs  on 
our  hearts  and  souls  from  our  part  of 
the  country  most  heavily.  We  tend  to 
look  at  your  statement  with  some  opti- 
mism, or  at  least  some  support.  , 

But  it  Just  does  not  Jive  with  the  rel- 
atively low  cost-benefit  figtires  given 
by  the  corps.  I  was  hoping  that  the 
gentleman  could  straighten  that  out 
but  maybe  it  cannot  be  straightened 
out. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
accept  a  1.5-to-l  cost-benefit  ratio  as 
necessarily  low.  The  figure  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  not 
the  figure  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
MoLLOHAif )  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bkdell  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mollohah  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  B^.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  frankly,  is  here  partly  to  learn.  I 
do  feel  that  flood  control  is  something 
that  should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  it  is  not 
1.5.  but  1.05.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  My  figure  is  1.5.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  com- 
putes that.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween whether  you  are  computing  the 
remaining  cost  benefit  or  taldng  into 
consideration  the  cost  benefit  from 
the  beginning  of  time. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  question  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  wanted  to  ask  is  I 
am  disturbed  over  us  talking  about 
this  being  a  Jobs  bill,  because  if  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  correctly  we 
are  talking  about  a  maximum  of  500 
people  employed  in  the  project,  if  I 
understand  correctly.  We  are  talking 
about  $26  million.  That  would  be  more 
than  $50,000  per  Job. 

I  ttiink  we  need  Jobs,  but  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  just  vote  on  this 


project  as  to  whether  or  not  it  Is  a  Jobs 
bill  becaus«  if  we  are  going  to  say  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  spend  over 
$50,000  per  Job  to  provide  Jobs.  I  think 
we  are  makting  a  mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Mollohah)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mollo- 
hah was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  If  I  may  respond 
to  that.  I  would  simply  say  that  if  you 
are  from  West  AHrginia  and  you  are 
experiencing  the  excruciating  unem- 
ployment we  are  experiencing  in  West 
Virginia,  and  every  day  you  are  receiv- 
ing requests  from  your  constituents  to 
help  you  with  that  problon.  and  when 
you  spend  many  hours  working  on  the 
Jobs  bill  and  the  targeting  amendment 
to  get  some  of  those  dollars  spent  In 
West  Virgtetia.  every  cnmib  that  comes 
off  the  table  you  are  going  to  fight  to 
get.  and  you  are  going  to  be  sensitive 
to.  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  big  part  of 
the  project. 

I  support  this  project  on  its  merits 
substantively,  for  its  primary  purpose, 
flood  control.  We  experience  terrible 
flooding  in  north  central  West  Virgin- 
ia. It  can  be  virtually  eliminated 
except  for  those  100-year  floods  with 
this  project  and  only  with  this  project, 
not  only  in  Lewis  County  but  up  the 
West  Pork  River.  And  it  will  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  that  area  when  we  so  desper- 
ately need  economic  development  and 
the  infrastructure  to  provide  for  that 
economic  development,  and  water 
quality,  and  water  supply  is  a  crucial 
element  ki  that  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  who  offered 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  easy  to  come 
and  speak  against  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  one's  own  district,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  important  example  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is 
some  value  in  this  project.  There  is 
some  value  in  almost  any  project.  But 
the  question  before  us,  at  a  time  of 
severe  budget  constraint,  is  whether 
there  is  enough. 

A  great  deal  has  l>een  talked  about 
in  terms  of  flood  control.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  own 
presentation  here  attributes  some- 
thing like  28  percent  of  the  Justifica- 
tion of  the  project  to  flood  control. 
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This  project  does  not  have  the 
world's  heaviest  cost  benefit  ratio  to 
begin  with,  and  only  28  percent  of  that 
is  flood  control.  So  by  the  terms  of  the 
project's  advocates,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers cited  as  the  experts  who  are  its 


major  proponents,  only  28  percent  of 
it  is  for  flood  control.  A  small  percent- 
age is  for  recreation  which  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  has,  by  its  legislature, 
said  it  is  not  going  to  participate  in. 
That  leaves  the  great  bulk  of  the 
project,  some  70  percent  as  I  under- 
stand it.  for  water  pollution  and  this 
was  conceived  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  water  pollution  before  we  adopt- 
ed the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  dates  from 
the  1960's,  and  predates  the  notion  of 
treating  at  the  source  the  kinds  of  pol- 
lution we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is 
some  value  here.  But  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared as  a  body  to  say  "No"  tc  this. 
then  I  fear  we  are  not  in  fact  prepared 
to  say  "No"  to  any  spending.  It  is  very 
nice  to  be  against  spending  in  general 
but  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
spend  any  money  in  general.  It  only 
spends  money  in  specifics.  All  the 
rhetoric  about  cutting  the  deficit,  all 
the  rhetoric  about  holding  down 
spending  is  not  going  to  save  anybody 
a  nickel.  There  have  to  be  some  hard 
choices  made.  When  we  are  confronted 
with  a  project,  70  percent  of  which  is 
Justified  by  doing  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  a  form  that  the  country  has  de- 
cided is  no  longer  an  effective  way  to 
do  it  and  we  are  left  with  only  28  per- 
cent of  its  original  justification  in 
terms  of  flood  control,  then  I  think  we 
have  reached  the  point  when  we 
should  say,  "No"  to  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  As  the  gentleman  him- 
self did.  I  will  yield  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  question  becomes  do  we  contin- 
ue to  spend  because  there  is  any  argu- 
ment to  be  made  for  it  at  all?  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise), 
as  I  understand  it,  says  not  that  we 
should  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
floods,  but  that  there  are  cheaper 
ways  to  do  it,  less  environmentally 
damaging  ways  to  do  it. 

Yes.  there  are  jobs  to  be  generated 
from  this  bill.  There  are  jobs  to  be 
generated  by  almost  any  expenditure 
of  money  we  have.  The  question  is  not 
whether  this  would  produce  jobs,  but 
whether  it  is  an  efficient  way  to  do  it. 
If  you  look  at  the  jobs-per-dollar  ratio 
here,  it  is  a  very  inefficient  way  to  do 
it.  It  is  an  inefficient  way  to  control 
floods,  which  is  only  28  percent  of  the 
justification. 

One  argument  we  have  gotten  is 
that  we  have  already  done  some  of  it 
so  let  us  keep  on  going. 

No,  that  Is  precisely  why  I  thought 
we  have  annual  appropriation  and  au- 
thortatation.  so  that  we  do  not,  once  we 
have  wasted  a  little  money,  give  our- 
selves an  argimient  to  waste  more. 

One  problem  that  I  had  with  the 
previous  speaker  from  West  Virginia 
was  that  he  talked  about  the  remain- 
ing cost  benefit  ratio.  The  trouble 
with  that  is  that  it  works  this  way: 


Take  a  project  with  a  low  cost-benefit 
ratio,  I  think  1.07  overall,  when  you 
start  it.  you  go  out  and  you  spend 
about  40  percent  of  the  money.  Now 
you  have  spent  40  percent  of  the 
money  but  you  have  not  gotten  any 
benefit  yet.  Of  course  what  that 
means  Is  that  the  remaining  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  is  going  to  look  terrific.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  give  ourselves  in- 
centives to  spend  a  lot  of  money  up 
front  on  projects  of  dubious  value  and 
then  construct  something  called  the 
remaining  cost-benefit  ratio  which  will 
always  look  wonderful  because  you 
will  always  get  the  costs  up  front  and 
not  the  benefits. 

No  one  wants  to  deny  anything  that 
is  needed  to  people.  What  we  are 
saying  is  this  is  not  an  efficient  way  to 
provide  job  relief  to  West  Virginia,  it 
is  not  an  efficient  way  to  provide  flood 
control.  It  is  a  repudiated  method  of 
dealing  with  water  pollution.  It  has 
been  repudiated  by  West  Virginia  that 
this  is  the  way  to  do  recreation.  If  we 
do  not  begin  to  say  "No"  to  some 
forms  of  expenditure,  then  I  think  we 
are  in  serious  economic  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  notion  we  can  in  general  get 
rid  of  expenditures  without  ever 
saying  "No"  to  anything  anywhere  is 
simply  a  mistaken  one. 

This  is  a  project  that  I  think  was  du- 
bious to  start.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
farm  bureau  in  West  Virginia,  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  mine  workers,  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  environmentalists. 

Sure  it  is  supported  by  other  people 
in  West  Virginia.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  there  are  some  people  in  ttiis 
State  who  support  the  project.  What 
strikes  me  is  that  we  have  a  project 
here  where  the  Member  from  the  dis- 
trict where  it  is  to  be  constructed— and 
I  want  to  congratulate  that  Member 
for  hanging  on  to  it.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  spoke.  I  could  see 
that  project  moving  upriver  and  down- 
river—and I  thought  he  was  going  to 
lose  it. 

But  the  redistricting  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  think,  is 
only  prospective.  It  is  still  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Wise). 

The  farm  bureau,  the  mine  workers, 
hardly  a  group  I  think  unconcerned 
with  imemployment,  has  said  no  it  is 
not  a  good  idea.  We  are  not  saying  it  is 
a  valueless  project.  We  are  saying  it  is 
a  project  that  is  simply  not  justified. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
make  two  points. 

First,  the  formula  for  computing  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  that  of  the  Corps 
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of  Engiiieera.  It  is  appUcmble  to  many 
ivojeeta  and  It  is  not  unique  to  West 
Vlrcinla.  I  think  it  is  certainly  an  ac- 
ceptable cost-bmefit  ratio. 

Second.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  En- 
vinnunental  Protection  Agency  has 
signed  off  on  this  project,  accepted 
this,  and  the  fact  that  as  a  practical 
matter  it  will  achieve  and  is  the  fastest 
way  of  achieving,  and  as  a  matter  of 
practlcahiltty.  the  only  way  really  to 
achieve  water  quality  in  this  area  is 
the  dam.  speaks  very  highly  for  this 
method. 

It  is  not  point  source  control:  point 
source  control  would  take  years  and 
years  and  many  more  Federal  dollars 
than  are  being  spent  here  to  achieve 
point  source  control  up  and  down  the 
West  Fork  River. 

The  dam  would  do  it.  the  dam  is 
here  and  is  funded  and  it  is  42  per- 
cent  

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  like  to  take  my 
tlmebadL 

The  gentleman  yielding  to  my  yield, 
so  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  answer 
that. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  an  act  of 
bureaucratic  comity  has  signed  off  on 
the  awomitment  the  corps  already 
made.  I  do  not  think  that  alters  the 
fact  that  we  have  as  a  nation  decided 
this  is  not  an  efficient  way  to  do  water 
pollution.  I  am  prepared  to  bet.  if  it 
were  legal— and  I  would  never  do  any- 
thing Ulegal— that  If  we  go  ahead  with 
the  dam  we  will  still  be  asked  to  spend 
money  on  point  source  control.  No  one 
will  accept  this  finally  as  the  way  to 
dolt. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Kir.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  provin- 
cial. I  admit  to  that.  But  does  it  not 
bother  my  colleague  that  all  of  our 
mutual  friends  and  colleagues,  prior  to 
his  assumption  of  the  office,  all  of 
them  were  for  the  project?  The  Oover- 
nor  is  for  the  project,  every  elected  of- 
ficial in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is 
for  the  project.  Does  that  bother  my 
friend? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Tes.  it  does  and  I  wish 
they  would  change.  The  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that— of  course  most 
people,  and  there  is  nothing  excep- 
tional about  people  from  an  area  being 
for  the  project.  The  State  Senate  of 
West  Virginia  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  recreation  phase:  the  Mine 
Workers  and  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
West  Virginia  have  said  no  to  it. 

What  is  interesting  is  not  that  there 
are  some  people,  even  a  majority,  in 
West  Virginia  who  are  for  it.  but  that 
there  is  a  significant  minority  against 
it.  including  the  gentleman  whose  dis- 
trict it  is. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  he  has  gone  back  and 


forth  with  astonishing  rapidity  and 
agllltr.  It  Is  either  a  national  or  a  local 
project  depending  on  what  is  useful  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  has  made  a  very,  very 
good  point  here.  My  good  friend  from 
West  Viri^a  muddied  the  water  on 
two  occasions  in  the  well  of  the  House 
here.  First,  he  referred  to  me  as  the 
Congressman  from  New  Jersey. 

And  second,  in  addition  to  the  oppo- 
nents cited  by  the  gentlonan  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  FRiUiK).  the  West 
Virginia  State  Senate  has  also  gone  on 
record  ss  opposing  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son project  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
State's  share  of  the  recreation  costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Cohtb  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Framk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  srield  further? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  go  back  to  the  benefits  and  costs 
again,  so  that  the  record  is  clear:  The 
current  total  benefit-cost  ratio,  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  using  the  4% 
interest  rate,  is  0.94:  and  using  the 
1981  interest  rate  of  7H  percent,  the 
total  benefit-cost  ratio  would  be  0.70. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  my  friend  would  let 
me  take  my  time  back,  will  he  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  money  at  those  inter- 
est rates?  I  would  like  to  know  where. 
I  appreciate  that  he  is  using  the  corps 
interest  rates. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  I  could 
get  4-percent  money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  know.  I  do  not 
think  that  even  Governor  Rockefeller 
of  West  Virginia  would  lend  it  to  you 
at  that  rate. 

As  I  said  before  in  the  25  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  seen  a  benefit-cost  ratio  as  bad 
as  this  one.  It  Is  an  embarassment  to 
us.  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

My  colleague  from  Bfassachusetts  Is 
known  for  the  restrained  quality  of  his 
statements.  And  if  he  says  this  is  worst 
he  has  seen  in  25  years  I  am  sure 
Members  will  be  impressed  by  that. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  compelled  to  respond  to  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  States  would  not 
pick  up  this  project. 

I  think  I  read  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers picked  up  the  fact  that  Governor 


RockefeUer's  most  recent  telegram 
suraests  that  this  project  provides  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  recreational 
development  in  the  SUte  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Now  one  more  point 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  take  back  my 
time  at  this  point  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand li^.  Rockefeller  is  the  Governor. 
I  would  think  Members  in  this  body 
would  be  sensitive  to  the  motion  that 
legislatures  have  a  say  in  voting 
money  and  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
the  State  Senate  of  West  Virginia  has 
declined  to  go  along  with  the  recrea- 
tion money  involved. 

Now  I  have  great  respect  for  the  ex- 
ecutive but  it  has  not  reached  the 
point  where  I  think  that  that  wipes 
out  legislative  prerogative  or  that  the 
State  Senate  opinion  is  irrelevant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanmous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
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Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  That  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  refused  to 
pick  that  up  after  it  came  out  of  the 
SUte  Senate  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  mover  and  shaker  behind  that 
amendment  no  longer  serves  in  our 
West  Virginia  State  Senate,  but  he 
serves  here  as  my  coUeague  and  the 
author  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  point  remains  I 
am  glad  the  Governor  has  his  position. 
I  am  glad  the  House  has  its  position, 
but  the  Senate  does  seem  to  me  to  rep- 
resent at  least  some  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  least  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  is  what  I  am 
used  to,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  provincial, 
but  I  am  used  to  a  State  Senate  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  a  house  of 
lords.        

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Just  curious 
since  there  is  so  much  controversy 
over  this  project  from  within  the  dele- 
gation and  since  it  does  not  affect  our 
district  in  Ohio,  for  example,  could 
the  gentleman  give  me  the  results  of 
the  committee  hearings  that  were  held 
on  this  particular  project? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise) 
for  that. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  were  2  days  of  hearings  held 
in  December  1981  and  April  1982  by 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Environment. 
Energy,  and  Natural  Resources.  That 
subcommittee  has  not  issued  a  report. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maasaehuaetts  (Mr. 
Fkahk)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wisb  and  by 
uiumlmous  consent.  Mr.  FkasK  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WISE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  in  those  hearings  no 
official  report  has  come  forth  from 
that  subcommittee,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  hold  out  there  has  been,  but  if  you 
look  at  the  record,  the  record  is  com- 
plete with  attack  after  attadc  by  sub- 
committee members  and  by  question- 
ing upon  the  cost  Justification  analy- 
sis. Water  quality  control,  for  instance. 
The  corps  itself  testified  that  in  the 
terms  of  water  quality  benefits,  not 
section  404  permits,  which  permit 
dredging  and  sedimentation,  that  they 
had  not  consulted  with  EPA. 

In  the  iBBue  of  flood  omtrol.  OAO 
points  out  that  the  corps  did  not  lo<dc 
at  what  the  actual  flood  damage  had 
been.  They  asked  people  what  they 
felt  it  might  be. 

They  never  really  adequately  meas- 
ured downstream  benefits. 

In  the  area  of  recreation  the  corps 
once  again  looked  at  reservoirs  that 
were  thousands  of  miles  away,  did  not 
take  into  oonsideration  the  reservoirs 
right  there.  You  had  GAO  there,  you 
had  the  corps,  you  had  different 
groups,  the  West  Virginia  Commission 
of  Agriculture,  who  Lb  adamantly  op- 
posed to  thds  incidentally. 

So  those  hearings  Just  presented 
great  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
many  of  the  cost-benefit  ratios. 

Also  what  came  out  was  the  fact 

that  the  total  cost-benefit  ratio  using 

a  7%-interest  rate  percent  is  0.85  to  1. 

Mr.  ROKliCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  tiOtiisiana. 

Mr.  ROCMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned  about  flood  control. 
I  know  that  in  talking  to  him. 

What  about  the  point  raised  about 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  and  the  flooding 
in  the  area?  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about  flood  controL  What 
would  happen  if  this  dam  is  not  built? 
Is  there  a  way  to  managethe  flooding? 
BCr.  WISE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  it  is  my  feeling  there  is.  In 
fact,  one  thing  that  has  always  been 
asked  of  the  corps  is  to  permit  an  al- 
ternate system  of  flood  control  study 
to  be  made,  particularly  using  water- 
sheds, particularly  looking  at  the  use 
of  floodwalls  in  the  dty  of  Weston. 
There  is  not  a  floodwall.  for  instance, 
in  Weston.  Nor  have  they  taken  the 
opportunity  to  construct  any. 

Also  looking  at  nonstructural  im- 
provements. I  wotild  like  to  add  that 


the  total  flooding  since  1865  in  that 
whole  area  has  been  $25  million. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  And  what  is  the  cost 
of  the  project? 

Mr.  WISE.  The  cost  of  the  project  is 
$205  million.  I  think  I  saw  on  TV  the 
other  day  that  Utah  lost  $200  million 
in  one  flood. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Bir.  RAHALL.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  nonfresh- 
man  Member  of  the  West  Virginia  del- 
egation in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

The  point  has  been  made  here 
throughout  this  debate  and  many  of 
us  have  seen  in  our  "Dear  Colleague" 
that  this  is  an  issue  where  the  Con- 
gressman who  represents  a  particular 
district  where  the  project  is  located  is 
ofvosed  to  the  project  and  his  wishes 
should  be  followed. 

I  have  been  in  the  Congress  for 
three  terms  now  and  there  are  times 
where  I  have  felt  very  much  inclined 
to  follow  the  respects  and  desires  of 
the  Congressman  representing  the  dis- 
trict where  a  project  is  located,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  to  stress  here  as 
it  has  been  by  several  of  the  speakers 
before  that  while  the  physical  location 
of  this  project  may  be  in  a  particular 
Member's  district,  its  effects  are  re- 
gional in  scope.  It  is  a  regional  project, 
not  Just  a  project  that  is  being  phys- 
ically constructed  in  a  certain  Mem- 
ber's district. 

The  regional  effects  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  primary  pur- 
pose, yes.  is  flood  control.  The  flood 
stage  on  the  West  Fork  is  17  years.  In 
the  past  20  years  flooding  has  oc- 
curred 16  times.  We  have  heard  these 
figures  during  this  debate  this  after- 
noon. We  have  heard  the  authoriza- 
tion, that  the  authorization  was  ap- 
proved in  1966.  and  the  first  appro- 
priations were  made  in  1970. 

And  the  important  fact  that  we  have 
to  stress  is  that  the  project  is  over  40 
percent  complete. 

The  previous  question  came  about 
alternative  flood  control  projects.  Are 
there  any  other  means  of  protecting 
the  people  who  desire  protection  and  a 
goal  for  which  we  all  agree?  The  pro- 
tection is  needed.  The  flooding  is  the 
problem.  We  all,  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  agree  that  flooding  is  a  problem. 

Well,  in  regard  to  watershed 
projects,  the  agency  in  charge  of  the 
watershed  program,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  does  not  believe  that  the 
watershed  alternative  could  offer  the 
same  level  of  protection  as  the  dam. 
And  I  quote  in  a  letter  from  that 
agency  to  Representative  Wise: 

To  believe  a  small  watershed  program 
would  reduce  significantly  the  land  right  re- 
quirements and  other  impacts  in  compari- 
■ion  to  the  Corpa  dam  may  be  In  error  even 


if  the  watersheds  were  buOt  a  mainstream 
dam  would  be  required. 

They  went  on  to  say  that  the  total 
flood  storage  would  be  less  than  in  the 
corps  project.  It  would  provide  a  lower 
level  of  flood  protection  downstream 
of  Weston  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  went  further  to  say  in  a  letter 
to  Representative  Mollohah  that— 

There  is  no  way  in  our  opinion  SCS  could 
develop  a  Public  Law  566  project  for  the 
upper  West  Poric  River  above  Weston  that 
would  provide  the  total  benefits  estimated 
in  the  Stonewall  Jackson  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  shows 
that  the  alternative  is  not  there.  If  we 
accept  this  amendment  today,  what  , 
this  body  would  be  saying  to  the 
people  of  north-central  West  Virginia 
Is  that  we  are  eliminating  their  chance 
for  flood  protection,  that  we  are  elimi- 
nating their  desires  as  expressed  in 
the  last  election  to  have  a  Representa- 
tive represent  them  in  support  of  the 
project.  A  county  registered  60  to  40. 
Democrat  to  Republican,  went  60  to  40 
for  the  Republicans  in  a  Democratic 
sweep  in  the  last  election.  That  is  no 
way,  in  my  opinion,  to  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Unemployment,  we  have  heard  how 
bad  it  is  in  West  Virginia,  BCr.  Chah-- 
man.  We  have  seen  that  the  West  Vir- 
ginia AFli-ClO  has  come  out  in  strong 
support  of  this  project. 

Let  me  address  one  other  issue  that 
has  not  been  adctoessed  thus  far  todar. 
the  fact  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  has  come  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  project. 
And  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia mentioned  that  there  may  be  some 
loss  of  coal  in  this  area  where  the 
project  is  to  be  taken,  but  let  me  point 
out  what  has  occurred  in  the  history 
of  this  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  gave  to  the 
coal  companies  in  the  area  the  option 
to  mine  this  coal  before  they  actually 
went  in  to  procure  the  land,  before  the 
land  was  actually  taken.  The  coal  com- 
panies declined  that  option  that  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  to  quote  one  coal  executive, 
he  said,  "If  you  put  that  coal  into  a 
utility  boiler,  it  would  put  the  fire 
out." 

So  we  see  that  the  coal  in  this  area  is 
worthless.  It  is  not  going  to  be  mined 
if  the  project  is  stopped.  There  will 
not  be  any  additional  mine  workers' 
jobs  created.  The  coal  is  completely 
worthless.  Nobody  wants  to  touch  it 
and  indeed,  one  local  road  contractor 
that  was  able  to  mine  some  of  the  coal 
during  this  process,  could  only  get  $7 
to  $9  per  ton  for  his  coal,  as  compared 
to  the  going  rate  of  $30  in  other  parts 
of  West  Virginia  today  on  a  per  ton- 
nage basis. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
this  amendment  in  its  regional  con- 
cept, to  look  at  the  recreation,  to  look 
at  the  needed  financial  benefits  that 
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will  brine  to  this  part  of  West  Virginia 
and  to  look  at  the  fact  that  our  entire 
(Mention,  except  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  this  district,  supports 
the  project.  It  lias  strong  support  on 
the  other  side  of  this  Hill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Blr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
consistently  ov^r  the  year  supported 
this  project.  These  members  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  whose  dis- 
tricts are  directly  affected  by  this 
project,  of  course,  have  consistently 
supported  it.  With  this  appropriation 
the  project  will  be  over  50  percent 
ccHuplete. 

We  have  many  organizations,  the 
AFIf-CIO,  and  others,  that  have  been 
consistently  supporting  the  project,  so 
I  point  out  that  the  committee  has 
always  supported  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son project  and  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go  again. 
How  many  times  we  have  heard  this 
argument.  After  we  get  a  project  start- 
ed, smneone  comes  along  and  decides 
they  do  not  like  the  rules  that  were 
written  at  the  time  we  started  the 
project.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  question  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  offer  this 
amendment:  however,  we  have  been 
through  this  and  up  and  down  it  a 
number  of  times. 

Since  1966  we  have  been  talking 
about  this,  and  the  argiunent  has 
always  been  the  same.  You  ask.  "Take 
one  more  review."  How  often  must  we 
tell  you  that  we  love  you?  How  many 
times  must  we  review  this? 
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Every  year  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts or  someone  brings  it  up. 
and  we  have  it  before  this  body.  It 
stood  the  test  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times.  Yes,  this  a  new  Congress. 
But  the  argument  is  still  the  same. 

Now.  you  can  talk  about  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
act  of  1974  esUblishing  the  Water  Re- 
sources Cotmcil  was  wrong  when  it 
changed  the  benefits  from  water  qual- 
ity. Anyone  who  lives  on  a  large 
stream  downstream  from  a  large  in- 
dustry would  certainly  take  exception 
to  taking  water  quality  from  the  bene- 
fit side. 

I  have  seen  fish  die  in  a  large  river, 
the  Wabash,  the  11th  largest  river  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  seen  fish  die 
in  September,  sometimes  in  August, 
because  the  water  has  gotten  so  rancid 
that  the  fish  cannot  live  in  it.  And  do 
you  think  that  flow  augmentation  is 


not  a  benefit,  my  fisherman  friend 
from  Massachusetts?  You  do  not  want 
to  give  water  qualltjr? 

Now,  that  has  stood  the  test.  There 
was  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  that  brought  out 
every  angle  they  could  possible  bring 
out.  First,  they  argued  that  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  was  wronr,  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  percentage  factor  that 
the  law  provides.  Either  you  live  with 
laws  or  you  do  not.  The  next  one  they 
argued  was  this  issue  about  the  qual- 
ity of  water  enhancement.  It  was 
brought  before  the  courts,  and  so  far 
there  has  not  been  an  injunction 
issued.  And  it  was  brought  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  here,  the  most  sjrm- 
pathetic  court  you  could  possibly 
bring  a  suit  like  this,  to  stop  the 
project.  That  is  no  secret.  There  is  no 
question  about  why  it  was  brought  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  They  have 
got  a  friendly  Judge. 

Now,  we  talked  about  the  water 
downstream.  We  have  riparian  respon- 
sibilities long  established.  We  cannot 
cut  somebody's  water  off.  We  have  to 
provide  the  water  for  them.  You 
cannot  use  it  upstream  if  downstream 
needs  it.  The  industries  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  need  that  water  during 
low-flow  periods  so  the  people  can 
work  in  the  summer  months.  Oh.  you 
can  say  it  is  not  important.  It  is  more 
important  to  some  areas  than  others. 
But  I  have  not  heard  anyone  mention 
riparian  responsibility.  If  the  water 
falls  up  in  West  Virginia,  how  about 
the  people  who  are  wading  in  water  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  Pittsburgh  area? 
Do  we  not  have  some  responsibility 
downstream?  But  it  seems  that  in  this 
body  the  upstream  responsible  people 
never  want  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  holding  their  water,  they  never 
want  to  worry  about  that,  they  want 
to  pass  it  on  down,  get  rid  of  it  as 
quick  as  you  can.  "Well,  we  do  not 
have  any  responsibility  to  those  folks 
downstream:  they  ought  not  live  down 
there."  that  is  the  kind  of  excuses  that 
we  use. 

Now.  the  last  thing:  We  know  exact- 
ly what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  complete 
this  dam.  or  as  close  as  we  can.  But  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  today  talk 
about  what  termination  costs  are 
going  to  be.  If  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  what  is  it  going  to  cost  to 
terminate  this? 

The  people  have  been  relocated  al- 
ready, the  roads  have  been  changed  al- 
ready. What  is  going  to  be  the  cost  to 
cancel  this  contract  today  and  to 
revoke  everything  that  has  l>een  done 
in  the  past  10,  12,  14  years  on  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Lake? 

Well.  I  do  not  know  whether  Stone- 
wall Jackson  would  agree  with  it  or 
not.  But  I  am  going  to  take  the  excep- 
tion, I  am  going  to  speak  for  him.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  spoke 
for  him.  I  am  going  to  speak  last  for 
him.  I  believe.  I  think  he  would  be 


proud  of  the  diligence,  because  how 
did  he  get  his  nickname  of  Stonewall? 
Because  he  was  persistent  and  tough. 
Now,  it  takes  tough  people  to  keep 
this  project  alive. 

Now,  last,  no  one  had  mentioned 
this.  In  case  you  could  be  interested.  I 
received  a  call  from  the  White  House 
this  morning.  The  administration  does 
not  support  Mr.  Wise's  amendment. 
Just  in  case  you  might  be  interested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  commit- 
tee sees  fit  to  support  your  committee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
said.  "Here  we  go  agidn."  and  I  think 
that  it  is  actually  correct,  that  here  we 
are  again  on  this  particular  project. 
And  then  the  previous  speaker  turns 
and  looks  at  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  in  the  middle  of  a  project  this 
body  ought  to  have  the  right  to  take  a 
second  look.  I  think  that  is  an  awfully 
foolish  argument  at  this  particular 
point  in  history,  particularly  when  we 
are  looking  at  budget  deficits,  we  are 
looking  at  projects  that  have  been  au- 
thorized 10.  15.  20.  30  years  in  the 
past. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  Congress- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roc)  is 
looking  at  an  authorization  bill  that 
he  plans  to  bring  before  the  floor  in 
the  next  several  weeks,  and  as  part  of 
the  process  of  putting  that  bill  togeth- 
er he  is  looking  at  some  $30  billion  of 
projects  that  we  have  authorized.  And 
if  we  use  the  argument  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested,  this  House  is 
committed  to  spend  all  $30  billion  on 
all  of  those  projects  that  are  sitting 
over  the  shelves  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  simply  because  this  body 
has  expended  some  amount  of  money 
on  those  projects. 

I  would  argue  very  strongly  that 
when  you  find  a  project  that  does  not 
meet  the  cost-benefit  analysis,  does 
not  meet  the  analysis  in  terms  of  flood 
control  and  flood  protection  down- 
stream, does  not  make  the  grade,  that 
this  Congress,  faced  with  giant  defi- 
cits, ought  to  call  a  halt  to  those 
projects.  And  this  specific  project  is 
one  of  those  projects.  And  this  specific 
project  is  one  of  those  projects  that 
has  been  targeted  not  by  someone  far 
away  but  by  someone  who  happens  to 
represent  an  area  in  and  around  the 
district.  And  I  think  it  is  a  bad  prece- 
dent for  us  to  say  that,  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  spending  a  little  bit  of 
money,  we  are  going  to  expend  2.  3.  4, 
5,  20  times  more  on  a  project,  even 
though  we  know  it  is  useless,  it  is 
worthless,  it  does  not  make  the  grade, 
it  does  not  fit  in.  I  think  it  is  an  irre- 
sponsible argument  to  make  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDOAR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  it  is  a  false  argument 
to  present  to  the  Monbers  of  the 
House  that  the  Congressman  and  the 
district  most  affected  by  this  project 
should  not  have  some  say  in  it? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  absolutely 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  And  would  not  the 
gentleman  flirther  agree  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  whose  dis- 
trict represents  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  benefits  of  this  project  in  any 
category.  Is  opposed  to  the  project?  It 
is  his  amendment  that  we  are  consid- 
ering. I  thii*  for  that  reason  alone  we 
ought  to  support  the  amendment. 

How  often  in  this  House  have  we 
worked  together  to  help  Members  get 
a  project?  Now  we  are  trying  to  work 
together,  some  of  us  in  this  House,  to 
force  a  Member  to  take  a  project  that 
he  and  his  district  do  not  want. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Before  I  yield  any  further,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  are  some 
additional  argimients  that  I  found 
troubling— the  water-flow  argument, 
the  fact  that  only  1  percent  of  the 
flood  control  benefit  that  is  only  26 
percent  of  the  overall  cost  benefit  im- 
pacts on  the  downstream  area  into  the 
Pennsylvania  area  that  is  being 
spoken  to.  I  think  it  is  Just  amazing 
that  we  would  think  that  that  would 
have  such  an  important  impact. 

Also.  I  think  the  whole  flooding 
downstream,  if  you  Ux*  all  of  the 
$205  mUlion  and  just  stood  at  an  office 
and  handed  the  money  out  to  those 
who  have  been  impacted  by  the  flood- 
ing, you  would  in  fact  be  able  to  pay 
off  all  of  the  damage  that  has  been 
caused  by  the  floods  over  the  last  25 
years  and  bring  some  of  that  money 
back  to  think  of  thoughtful  projects 
that  might  help  those  people  in  that 
very  area  prevent  flooding,  and  you 
would  probably  save  more  than  $100 
million  of  expended  funds  that  could 
be  used  either  to  offset  our  deficit  or 
for  some  of  the  other  worthy  projects 
that  have  lieen  expended. 

Mr.  WIS&.  lilr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WISfe:.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  a 
question:  la  terms  of  stopping  projects 
that  have  started  and  have  gotten  to 
some  level,  is  there  not  some  prece- 
dent in  this  body  ah%ady?  I  recall  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  vote  that 
was  taken  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
which  effectively  stops  Federal  fund- 
ing for  that.  And  I  beUeve  in  a  "lame- 
duck"  session  of  this  body,  only  in  De- 
cember, the  Garrison  River  and 
O'Neill  projects,  the  funding  was  cut 


for  that.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  precedent. 

Also,  in  terms  of  water  quality.  I  just 
want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  $45  million  has  been  spent  for 
source  treatment  already  in  that  area, 
the  western  Clarksburg  area,  for  sewer 
treatment. 

Mr.  'EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgak)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  would  just  like 
to  suggest  that  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man has  gone  astray  with  his  facts  in 
his  latest  statements.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is  getting  figures  to  suggest 
that  if  we  pay  off  the  flood  damage 
from  Weston  on  up  to  Pittsburgh  that 
we  would  not  be  spending  as  much 
money  as  is  being  expended  in  this 
project. 

Likewise,  I  think  it  discounts  all  of 
the  other  benefits  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed and  have  laid  out  here.  I  think 
it  is  better  to  stick  with  hard  facts  and 
numbers  that  we  know  something 
about. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  lUr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reclaim  my  time  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I 
think,  raised  the  crucial  question  of 
the  day.  and  that  is:  What  is  the 
impact  on  flood  and  flood  damage? 
That  is  really  the  issue,  not  how  much 
of  it  is  going  to  be  used  for  recreation. 
because  there  are  other  places  to  go 
and  receive  recreation;  not  how  much 
of  it  is  going  to  he  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  question  I  think  today,  with  our 
limited  expenditures,  is  the  question 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  raised, 
and  that  is  flood  control.  If  we  add  up 
the  damage  over  all  of  the  years,  the 
flood  damage  in  that  area,  the  expend- 
iture on  this  particular  project  far  ex- 
ceeds the  damage  that  was  expended. 
The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I 
think,  has  articulately  indicated  the 
factual  information  about  flood 
damage,  and  that  is  the  point  we  are 
focusing  in  on  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

B«r.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  to  point  out 
that  flood  damage. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr:  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  that  one  thing  that  those 
hearings  revealed  is  that  the  total 
flood  damage  for  the  area  is  $25  mil- 


lion since  the  year  1865  to  the  year 
1980.  Now.  that  is  too  much.  But  then. 
as  I  say,  we  have  got  to  put  it  in  scale. 

I  am  concerned  about  flood  control. 
I  helped  dig  people  out  of  Williamson 
in  1977,  but  I  think  there  is  a  much 
cheaper  way  to  do  it. 

lUt.  EDGAR.  I  think  that  is  the  very 
point.  The  point  is,  how  are  we  going 
to  expend  these  funds  for  flood  con- 
trol and  flood  damage  in  the  most  eq- 
uitable way,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
project  does  it. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
161,  not  voting  58,  as  follows: 
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Ackennan 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NT) 

Addabbo 

Fields 

Mauui 

Anderson 

Fish 

Mavroules 

Andrews  (TX) 

Florio 

McCkKkey 

Archer 

FoglietU 
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Molinari 
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Gibbons 

Moody 
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Oilman 
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Bonker 

Glickman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Borski 

Gradison 

Mrazek 

Bosco 

Gramm 

Murphy 

Boucher 

Gray 

Nelson 

Britt 

Green 

Oberstar 

Broom  field 

Gregg 

Obey 

Brown  «X)) 

Guarini 

Olin 

BroyhiU 

Hall  (IN) 

Ottinger 

Carper 

Hance 

Owens 

Clarke 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oxley 

Clay 

Harkin 

Patterson 

dinger 

Hatcher 

Pease 

Coats 

Hertel 

Penny 

Conable 

Hiler 

Petri 

Conte 

Hillis 

Porter 

Conyers 

Hoyer 

Pursell 

Cooper 

Hyde 

RaUhford 

Corcoran 

Jacobs 

Regute 

Coughlin 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Courier 

Johnson 

Richardson 

Craig 

Jones  (OK) 

Ridge 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kaptur 

Ritter 

Crockett 

Kasich 

Roemer 

D'Amours 

Kastenmeier 

Roth 

Dannemeyer 

Kennelly 

Roukema 

Daschle 

Kildee 

Russo 

Dellums 

Kostmayer 

Savage 

Derrick 

LaFalcc 

Sawyer 

DeWine 

Lagomarsino 

Scheuer 

Dingell 

Lantos 

Schneider 

Dixon 

Leach 

Schroeder 

Downey 

Leland 

Schumer 

Dreier 

Levin 

Seiberling 

Durbin 

Levine 

Sensenbrenner 

Dymally 

Upinski 

Shannon 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sharp 

Eckart 

Lundine 

Shaw 

Edgar 

Lungren 

Shumway 

Edwards  (CA) 

MacKay 

Sikorski 

English 

Madigan 

Siljander 

Evans  (ID 

Markey 

Simon 

Peighan 

Martin  (ID 

Sisisky 
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Weiss 
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Tauke 

Whitehurst 
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Torres 

Williams  (MT) 

anith.  Denny 

TorricelU 
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smith.  Rotert 

Towns 

Wirth 
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Traxler 

Wise 

Sotan 

Valentine 

Wolf 

SolOBMMI 

VanderJact 

Wolpr 

Stenholin 
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Wortley 

Stoke* 

Vento 

Studdi 

Walker 

Wylie 

\ 

Sundquist 

Weaver 

Yates 

i 
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Weber 
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Zachau 

Akaka 

Hall,  Sam 

Oakar 

AlbiaU 

HamUton 

Ortis 

Alexander 

Hammerachmidt  Packard 

Andrew  (NO 

Hansen  (UT) 

PanetU 

Annun>k> 

Harrison 

Parris 

Anthony 

Hartnett 

Patman 

Bamard 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Batenan 

HlBhtower 

Perkins 

Bennett 

Hopkins 

Pickle 
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Horton 
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Huckaby 
Huthes 

QuUlen 
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Bom 

Hunter 

Rangel 
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Hutto 

Ray 

Breaux 

Ireland 

RInaldo 

Brooks 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Bryant 

Jones  (NC> 

Rodino 

Burton 

Jones  (TN) 

Roe 

Carr 

Kaaen 

Rocers 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Ros'enkowskI 

Chappie 

Kocovsek 

Rowland 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Roybal 

Coelho 

LatU 

Rudd 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leath 

Schaefer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Shelby 

Coyne 

Uwis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Daniel 

Lewis  (PL) 

Skeen 

Daub 

Livincston 

Skelton 

Davis 

Lloyd 

Smith  (PL) 

delaCSana 

Loeiner 

Smith  (IA> 

Dickinson 

Long  (LA) 

Snyder 

Dirks 

Long(MD) 

Spenee 

Donnelly 

Lott 

Stacters 

Dortan 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stangeland 

Dovdy 

Luken 

Stratton 

Duncan 

Maooli 

Stump 

Dwyer 

McCain 

Edwards  (AL> 

MeCandless 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCurdy 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

McNulty 

Ddall 

Erienbom 

Mk:a 

Volkmer 

Evans  (lA) 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Faseeil 

Miller  (OH) 

WatklM 

Fasio 

MoUohan 

Wheat 

Fllppo 

Montcomery 

Whitley 

Fard(MI) 

Moore 

Whittaker 

Ptord(TN) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whitten 

Puqua 

Murtha 

Winn 

Oaydos 

Myers 

Wricht 

OonaUez 

Natcher 

Young (PL) 

Gore 

Nielson 

Young  (MO) 

Oundenon 

Nowak 

Zablocki 

Hall.  Ralph 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Applegate 

Hawklns 

Neal 

Badhara 

Heftel 

Nichols 

Bartlett 

Holt 

Pashayan 

BUirakis 

Howard 

Paul 

Bnland 

Hubbard 

Prltchard 

Boxer 

Kindness 

RoberU 

O 

Brown  (CA) 

KolUr 

Rose 

vJ 

Byron 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Camptoell 

Lent 

Schuize 

Levitas 

Spralt 

Chandler 

Lujan 

St  Germain 

CoUlns 

Mack 

Stark 

Crane.  Philip 

Marlenee 

Swift 

Dyson 

Marriott 

Walgren 

Perraro 

Martin  (NO 

Waxman 

Foley 

Martinez 

Wilson 

Oekas 

McDade 

Ystron 

Oincrich 

McOrath 

Young  (AK) 

Ooodlins 

McKinney 

Hall  (OH) 

Miller  (CA) 

a  1820 

Messrs.  SMITH  of  Florida. 
BRYANT,  ROGERS,  and  HUNTER 
and  Ms.  OAKAR  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  CLARKE.  DTMALLT.  and 
STOKES  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1830 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   wiU 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPXRATIOIf  AND  MAIirrDf  AHCK,  OnfKXAI. 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
existing  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  and 
related  works,  including  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  harbor 
channels  provided  by  a  SUte.  municipality 
or  other  public  agency,  outside  of  harbor 
lines,  and  serving  essential  needs  of  general 
commerce  and  navigation:  administration  of 
laws  pertaining  to  preservation  of  navigable 
waters;  sui^eys  and  charting  of  northern 
and  northwestern  lakes  and  connecting 
waters:  clearing  and  straightening  channels; 
and  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation, 
$1,215,032,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
AMENOifxirr  orrKRXD  by  m.  jonbs  op  north 

CAROLUIA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina:  On  page  5.  line  12,  before 
the  period  insert  ",  of  which  $319,000  shall 
be  for  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina". 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  does  not 
raise  the  authorization  level  for  the 
bill  in  any  way.  It  does,  however,  make 
clear  that  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accoimt  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers contains  enough  fimding  to 
maintain  operation  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  at  current  levels  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  has  enough 
money— $131.000— to  put  the  canal  in 
custodial  status.  To  maintain  the  cur- 
rent schedule  of  opening  the  two  locks 
three  times  a  day,  will  require  an  addi- 
tional $319,000.  My  amendment  clari- 
fies that  this  additional  money  is 
available  within  the  bill's  current  au- 
thorization for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. If  my  amendment  is  accepted, 
this  means  that  a  total  of  $450,000  will 
be  available  to  maintain  status  quo  op- 
erations of  the  historic  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  subconunlttee 
chairman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  this  amendment.  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

lir.  MYERS.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.    

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  this  side  of  the  aisle.  As  he 
said,  it  does  not  add  any  money,  but 
merely  is  language  that  provides  a 
very  necessary  addition  to  the  bill.  We 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  &fr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Pease.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3132)  making  ap- 
propriations for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


June  6,  1983 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  S^peaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  for  the  first 
two  votes  t«day.  rollcalls  162  and  163. 
Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative  in  both  instances. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND  GOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON  JUNE  7. 
8,  AND  9.  1983.  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  on  Tuesday,  June  7.  Wednesday, 
June  8.  and  Thursday,  June  9.  1983, 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  June  7  meeting 
is  to  conduct  a  hearing  and  markup  on 
H.R.  2797.  the  Department  of  Energy 
authorization  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  June  8  and  9 
meetings  is  to  conduct  hearings  on 
H.R.  2327,  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  been 
consulted  and  has  agreed  to  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NIELtoN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  absefit  last  week  due  to  flood 
damage  in  ihy  district.  I  missed  rollcall 
votes  146  through  161. 

Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
"No"  on  rOUcaU  votes  148.  150.  and 
151. 

I  was  paired  "No"  on  roUcalls  147. 
the  EPA  funding  increase,  and  161. 
legislative  ak>propriation8. 

I  would  have  voted  "Yes"  on  rollcall 
votes  146,  149,  152,  153.  154.  155.  156, 
157, 158.  159.  and  160. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
emergency  district  business  prevented 
me  from  being  present  on  June  2  and 
3.  1983  during  consideration  of  several 
measures  before  the  House.  My  State, 
like  the  State  of  Utah,  has  been  expe- 
riencing floods  and  mudslides,  with 
even  the  loss  of  one  life. 

Had  I  b«en  present  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

RoUcJdl  Ho.  146,  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  147,  "Nay." 

RoUcall  Ho.  148,  "Nay." 

Rollcall  No.  149,  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  Mo.  150.  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  151,  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  152,  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  153.  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  154,  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  155.  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  156.  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  157.  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  Ho.  158.  "Yea." 

RoUcall  Ho.  159.  "Yea," 

RoUcaU  No.  160.  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  161.  "Yea." 


merely  trying,  in  a  time  of  confusion 
and  turmoU  over  the  Nation's  legal 
and  tax  system,  to  carry  out  the  duties 
which  the  voters  of  Lawrence  County 
had  elected  him  to. 

That  it  feU  the  lot  of  Sheriff  Mat- 
thews to  encounter  a  maddened  ex- 
tremist was  his  misfortune.  That  he 
died  in  the  honorable  service  of  his 
country  was  a  consolation— even  if 
only  a  small  one— to  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  trusted  and  appreciated 
him. 

Sheriff  Matthews  was  my  constitu- 
oit,  and  Kahl.  who  kiUed  him,  was 
from  a  far-off  place.  But  the  tragedy 
was  not  ours  alone  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Artumsas.  It  is 
that  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota, 
too,  and  of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  can  never  excuse  the  actions  of 
those  who  resist  the  law  through  vio- 
lence. But  we  shoiUd  not  close  our 
minds,  either,  to  real  inequities  which 
the  mi^suided  among  us  interpret  as 
their  excuse  to  defy  the  law  by  fanati- 
cal, last-ditch  acts  of  this  sort. 


MISGUIDED  EXCUSES  TO  DEFY 
THE  LAW 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remsjici.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Nation  learned  through  extensive 
news  coverage  given  the  event,  a  trage- 
dy occurred  this  past  weekend  near 
Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  gun  battle 
Friday  night  which  cost  two  Uves— 
those  of  Lawrence  County  Sheriff 
Gene  Matthews  and  Gordon  W.  Kahl, 
the  fugitive  tax  protestor  from  North 
Dakota  who  had  holed  up  in  a  cabin, 
vowing  not  to  be  taken  aUve. 

I  grieve  for  Sheriff  BCatthews  and 
for  the  famUy  and  friends  he  left 
behind.  He  was  a  vaUant  and  conscien- 
tious law  enforcement  officer  who  was 


D  1840 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CLUBS 
AND  THE  WOMEN  OF  OFFICIAL 
WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M0BTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broomfielo)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

BCr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  30 
years  ago  this  year.  Marian  Wood 
Adair,  the  wife  of  my  good  friend,  the 
late  Congressman  E.  Ross  Adair,  had  a 
dream  that  the  women  of  official 
Washington  could  be  mobUized  as  an 
important  resource  in  the  search  for 
peace  and  imderstanding  among  na- 
tions. 

The  result  was  the  founding  of 
International  Club  One.  a  bipartisan 
group  composed  of  wives  of  diplomats, 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
Judiciary,  the  Cabinet,  Presidential 
appointees,  uid  heads  of  the  mUitary 
services. 

Bfrs.  Adair,  whose  interest  flowed 
naturaUy  from  her  husband's  work  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  ex- 
panded that  idea  in  the  years  since  to 
four  International  Clubs  and  four 
International  Neighbors  Clubs. 

Since  1953,  the  clubs  have  touched 
hundreds  of  diplomatic  wives  from 
more  than  100  countries,  and  the  clubs 
continue  to  grow  as  an  important 
force  for  world  friendship  and  under- 
standing. 

Those  eight  clubs  were  so  successful 
that  Mrs.  Adair  felt  Washington 
needed  an  international  club  with  un- 
limited international  membership. 

In  1959,  "Welcome  To  Washington 
International  Club"  had  its  first  meet- 
ing with  100  American  members  and 
100  others  from  around  the  world. 


Thousands  of  women  from/  every 
comer  of  the  world  have  shured  the 
club's  inspired  programs— which  range 
from  language  studies  to  art  classes— 
and.  in  the  process,  have  formed  new 
understanding  and  lasting  friendships. 

Currently.  "Welcome  To  Washing- 
ton International  Club"  has  more 
than  900  members,  half  of  whom  are 
from  64  nations  around  the  world. 

The  emphasis  from  the  start  was  on 
informal  gatherings  that  stressed  the 
development  of  personal  relationships 
free  from  the  constraints  of  poUtics 
and  national  interests. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  clubs, 
the  principle  of  the  "Four  Fs"  has 
prevaUed;  that  is:  No  poUtics.  no  proto- 
col, no  pubUcity.  and  no  projects. 

Marian  Adair's  hope  was  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  club  would  spread 
to  other  nations— and  it  has.  A  "Wel- 
come To  Brussels  (Belgiiun)  Club"  was 
foimded.  and  a  second  "Welcome  To 
Ottawa  Club"  has  been  established  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  good  wiU  and  un- 
derstanding has  resulted  from  that 
historic  day  on  May  5,  1953.  when  the 
16  charter  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Club  organized  what  has 
become  a  unique  and  important  force 
in  the  continuing  search  for  a  safer, 
more  peaceful  world. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  the  names  of  those  dis- 
tinguished charter  members  as  weU  as 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  clubs,  and  the 
Presidents  of  "Welcome  To  Washing- 
ton International  Club." 

Charter  members  included: 

Mrs.  Charles  Empson,  Great  Britain. 

Mrs.  Cesar  Gonzales,  Venezuela. 

Mrs.  Charles  Malik.  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Pehmi  Nuza.  Turkey. 

Mrs.  Vladimir  Popovic.  Yugoslavia. 

Mrs.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo.  Indonesia. 

Mrs.  Bahadur  Singh.  India. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Roijen.  Netherlands. 

Mrs.  Hume  Wrong,  Canada. 

Mrs.  E.  Ross  Adair.  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Thurmond  Chatham,  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Brooks  Hayes,  Arkansas. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Smith.  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Smith.  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  John  Sparkman.  Alabama. 

Mrs.  John  Vorys,  Ohio. 

In  addition.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas  was  asked  to  Join  the  charter 
group  which  provided  for  four  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats  in  the  con- 
gressional category. 

The  first  presidents  of  each  club 
were: 

International  Club  I:  Mrs.  E.  Ross 
Adair,  Indiana. 

International  Club  II:  Mrs.  J.  Allen 
Frear,  Jr.,  Delaware. 

International  Club  III:  Copresidents: 
Mrs.  Haima  Kiep,  Germany,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford Mclntire.  Maine. 
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The  No.  1  Inteniational  Neighbors 
Club:  Mn.  Douglas  WhiUock.  residen- 
tial. 

International  Neighbors  Club  II: 
Lady  Coulaon.  Great  Britain. 

International  Neighbors  Club  ni: 
Mrs.  Howard  Davison,  residential. 

The  Presidents  of  "Welcome  To 
Washington  International  Club"  were: 

1959-«1:  Mrs.  E.  Ross  Adair. 

1961-M:  Mrs.  George  L.  Hart.  Jr. 

1964-M:  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Griffith. 

1966-M:  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Hazell. 

1M8-70:  Mrs.  Ronald  Scantlebury. 

1970-72:  Mrs.  Richard  Paret. 

1972-74:  Mrs.  Scott  C.  Whitney. 

1974-76:  Mrs.  Parker  Hart. 

197A-78:  Mrs.  J.  RossHeverly. 

1978-W:  Mrs.  Duard  Barnes. 

1980-82:  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Smith.  Jr. 

1982-84:  Mrs.  Claude  G.  Anthony 
Ross. 


SPECIALTY  STEEL:  A  BRIDGE  TO 
THE  FUTURE  IN  DANGER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gatoos)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OKimLIU.  LXAVK 

Mr.  GATD08.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
subject  of  my  spedal  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  AM-355  and  AM-362 
were  designations  for  native  flora  and 
fauna,  they  would  be  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list.  The  system  would  be 
moving  Heaven  and  Earth  to  save 
them. 

If  they  were  breeds  of  livestock 
being  slaughtered  by  marauding  carni- 
vores, we  would  have  a  predator  con- 
trol program  in  place. 

And  if  they  were  varieties  of  grain 
suffering  some  sudden  and  exotic 
blight,  we  would  be  funding  a  crash  re- 
search and  control  program. 

Well.  AM-355  and  AM-362  are  en- 
dangered, or  their  habitat  is. 

They  are  vulnerable  to  predators. 
And  a  blight  is  withering  the  stalk 
that  bears  them. 

But  they  are  not  wildlife  or  livestock 
or  a  grain  crop. 

They  are  specialty  steel  products. 
They  are  high-technology  specialty 
steel  alloys  that  are  critical  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

And  each  comes  from  a  different 
sole  supplier,  the  only  one  in  the 
world. 

AM-355  is  made  by  Allegheny 
Ludlum,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Pennsylvania.  The  market  is 
not  large:  no  more  than  one  heat  a 
year,  they  say.  The  alloy  is  trouble- 
some; it  requires  more  than  twice  the 
man-hours  of  a  conventional  specialty 


steel.  Allegheny  Ludlum   wanted  to 
quit  making  it. 

But  AM-355  has  a  critical  applica- 
tion in  a  military  helicopter.  No  other 
material  will  stand  up  to  the  stress.  So 
the  Government  and  the  helicopter 
manufacturer  won  a  plea  for  contin- 
ued production. 

AM-362  has  titanium  in  it.  Only  Al 
Tech  Specialty  Steel  in  BCr.  Luifsms's 
district  of  New  York  makes  it.  It  is 
used  to  fashion  the  tube  that  holds 
the  charge  that^  propels  ejection  seats 
on  military  fighter  and  other  aircraft. 
But  the  demand  is  very  small.  The 
estimate  is  that  no  more  than  1.000 
tubes  and  required  a  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  user.  And  Al  Tech 
also  wanted  to  quit  bothering  with  the 
alloy. 

So  other  materials  were  tested. 
Nothing  else  was  up  to  the  Job.  If  you 
have  got  to  leave  a  Jet  figher  in  a 
hurry,  you  do  want  a  smoothly  work- 
ing ejection  seat.  And  the  Government 
won  agreement  for  continued  produc- 
tion. 

Although  I  offer  only  two  examples 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  problems 
behind  the  threat  are  industrywide. 
And  more  is  at  stake  than  two  alloys. 
The  industry  is  at  stake;  and  this  is 
an  industry  without  which  the  coming 
world  of  high  technology  would  not 
exist. 

Without  the  industry:  America's 
place  in  this  world  is  in  doubt. 

Specialty  steel  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  our  economy,  present  and 
future. 

By  the  judgment  of  our  congression- 
al Office  of  Technology  Assessment; 

By  the  consensus  of  industrialists  in 
this  country  and  abroad; 

The  specialty  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  at  the  leading  edge  of 
technology.  Nobody  does  it  better. 
And  virtually  none  are  its  equal  in  ef- 
ficiency, quality,  and  inventiveness. 

Yet  even  the  best  of  the  best  in  the 
world  are  suffering  huge  fiiumcial 
losses  and  have  had  worker  layoffs  of 
up  to  40  percent. 

And  of  the  rest,  two  are  in  chapter 
11  bankruptcy  proceedings;  one  has 
been  closed  and  sold  and  not  reopened; 
and  another  has  moved  out  of  special- 
ty production  to  concentrate  on  other 
lines. 

There  are  victims  and  casualties  of 
the  trade  war  that  is  savaging  funda- 
mental parts  of  this  economy.  The 
combat  is  particularly  vicious  in  the 
specialty  steel  theater. 

American  producers,  their  profit- 
making  volume  markets  eaten  away  by 
foreign  industrial  p<riicie8.  are  caught 
in  a  backbreaking  whipsaw. 

Subsidized  and  dumped  imports  are 
destroying  their  iMse  markets  here, 
their  bread  and  butter  markets.  The 
record  of  1982  shows  dumping  margins 
of  up  to  18.4  percent,  for  example. 

These  are  the  markets  that  turn  the 
profit;  the  markets  that  enable  them 


to  heat  such  combinations  as  AM-355 
and  AM-362;  and  to  conduct  the  re- 
search and  development  that  will  lead 
to  alloys  better  than  either  for  the 
military  and  commercial  miracles  of 
tomorrow. 

But  this  market  Is  being  swept  by 
the  subsidizers  and  dumpers,  two  prac- 
tices that  are  supposed  to  be  outlawed 
in  international  trade  by  agreement. 

The  result:  The  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  investment  in  produc- 
tivity improvement  that  will  get  us 
into  tomorrow  is  not  being  made.  It  is 
not  being  made  because  there  is  little 
profit  to  generate  this  investment. 

Meanwhile,  many  nations  that 
might  buy  technologically  advanced 
and  high  competitive  American-made 
specialty  steel  have  closed  their  bor- 
ders to  foreign  goods;  that  is.  to  U.S. 
goods. 

There  is  little  question  that  this  in- 
dustry could  export  but  for  this  pro- 
tective curtain  of  stainless  steel 
thrown  up  by  our  trading  partners. 

For  example,  in  1980  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  made  this 
finding  about  the  American  producer 
and  the  American  worker. 

They  tend  to  be  the  lowest  cost  producers 
for  the  domestic  market  and  for  many  for- 
eign markets  as  well. 

The  caucus  asked  the  director  of  the 
OTA'S  steel  study  for  his  current  opin- 
ion on  the  industry. 

Dr.  Joel  Hirschhom  said: 

They  still  are  at  the  leading  edge  of  tech- 
nology .  .  .  are  well-managed,  cost-competi- 
tive. They  were  doing  all  the  correct  things. 

Furthermore.  Richard  Simmons,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  Allegheny 
Ludlum.  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of 
these  barriers. 

Mr.  Simmons  asserted  in  a  recent 
speech: 

That  if  we  had  the  same  access  to  foreign 
markets,  and  cost-competitiveness  without 
subsidies  was  the  rule.  Allegheny  Ludlum 
would  be  substantially  larger— SO  percent  by 
my  calculations  ...  we  would  have  kept 
most  of  our  market .  .  .  and  captured  signif- 
icant shares  of  foreign  markete  ...  if  true 
free  trade  with  comparative  advantage  was 
the  rule. 

What  is  the  rule?  The  rule  is  starkly 
explained  in  a  letter  Allegheny 
Ludlum  received  early  last  year  from 
France.  A  venture  there  had  not  had 
easy  going  and  their  French  agent  sug- 
gested talks  in  Paris  on  several  points, 
including  this  one,  and  I  quote: 

(The)  possibility  for  Vallourec  to  have  one 
or  two  of  your  grades  manufactured  in 
France  to  answer  French  power  company 
requirement  for  a  100-percent  French  deliv- 
ery as  conditions  and  considerations  for 
such  a  license.  This  trend  has  been  in- 
creased since  the  last  political  change  in 
Prance. 

Vallourec  was  to  process  the  Alle- 
gheny metal  in  France.  The  license 
that  was  mentioned  was  one  required 
to  do  the  processing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  literal  translation 
of  the  phrase  was  this:  U  it  is  not 
made  in  France,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
sold  in  France.  You  see,  borders  are 
closed  particularly  tight  when  the 
countries  throwing  up  the  barriers 
have  their  own  speciadty  steel  indus- 
tries to  protect.  These  are  the  subsidiz- 
ers and  dumpers,  by  and  large. 

In  Franoe,  for  example,  Allegheny 
Ludlum's  business  is  less  than  13  per- 
cent of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  from 
France  rose  102.4  percent  from  1980  to 
1982.  There  have  been  findings  of 
dumping  nmrgins  of  up  to  14  J  percent 
on  French  steel  coming  into  the  bread 
and  butter  market.  One  page  of  an 
rrc  report  in  a  recent  proceeding 
notes  that  French  imports  since  1979 
have  increased  290  percent. 

The  caucus  asked  a  maiiceting 
expert  for  one  of  our  best  specialty 
steelmakers  for  a  briefing  on  condi- 
tions in  the  world  today. 

In  Brazil,  the  border  is  sealed. 
Before  it  Was  closed,  importers  were 
required  \4  have  on  deposit— interest 
free— for  3lO  days  the  full  value  of  the 
product.  "The  seller  was  required  to 
deal  on  360-day  terms.  The  tariff  was 
45  percent  Things  are  simpler  now. 
The  Brazilians  simply  do  not  grant 
import  licenses. 

Subsidy  findings  of  up  to  15.4  per- 
cent have  been  entered  on  Brazilian 
specialty  steel  coming  into  this 
maiicet. 

In  West  Germany,  if  you  want  to  sell 
a  special  item,  you  must  submit  it  for 
testing  by  tad  approval  of  a  metals  so- 
ciety. The  Germans  do  not  accept 
world  standards.  The  cost  of  testing  is 
$20,000  per  alloy.  The  waiting  time  is  3 
to  6  months. 

MeanwhOe.  specialty  steel  imports 
from  West  Germany  during  the  2-year 
period  rose  by  447.9  percent.  Dumping 
margins  of  up  to  18.4  percent  have 
been  found  in  West  German  steel. 

In  Japan,  they  say.  you  have  to  do 
business  with  the  trading  companies, 
if  you  are  going  to  do  business.  The 
big  ones  d«  not  want  to  buy  from  for- 
eigners, llie  big  ones  probably  will 
have  a  business  affiliation  with  a  Japa- 
nese producer.  As  they  say,  they  do 
not  have  the  import  habit  in  Japan. 
They  will  buy  some  q;>eclal  items  they 
do  not  make. 

In  Korea,  import  licenses  cannot  be 
had;  no  license,  no  sales. 

In  South  Africa,  there  is  a  duty  of  20 
to  22  percent  on  grades  they  make. 

In  India,  the  tariff  on  semifinished 
goods  is  335  percent. 

In  Australia,  there  is  a  20-percent 
duty. 

There  is  a  market  in  Taiwan,  but  the 
Taiwanese  are  starting  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  controls  are  expected 
when  they  have  mastered  the  art. 

As  the  world  econcuny  slowed,  the 
pace  of  imports  to  this  big  and  open 
market  picked  up:  Picked  up  231.9  per- 


cent from  the  Netherlands:  248.2  per- 
cent from  the  United  Kingdom;  70.4 
percent  from  Austria;  and  55  percent 
from  Italy. 

The  American  industry  explains  the 
proposition  this  way: 

The  historic  tendency  among  foreign  spe- 
cialty steel  producers  is  to  embark  on 
counter-cyclical  export  strategies  to  main- 
tain output  and  employment  in  the  face  of 
declining  demand. 

Maximizing  sales  in  the  UJS.  on  the  basis 
of  low  pricing  practices  unreflective  of  the 
cost  of  production,  tnus  throwing  the  whole 
bunlen  of  the  world  recession  and  overcapa- 
city on  the  U.S.  industry. 

The  heart  of  the  specialty  steel  problem  is 
that  foreign  specialty  steel  producers  con- 
tinue to  receive  protection  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  their  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lielieve  this  accurate- 
ly sums  up  the  state  of  free  trade  in 
world  specialty  steel.  It  flows  one  way 
only.  It  flows  against  us.  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  pitted  against  foreign  govern- 
ments—both wasrs— and  not  against 
rival  companies. 

And  administration-through-admin- 
istration the  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  l>een  to  show  understand- 
ing, to  say  tisk-tisk  rather  than  halt. 
After  all,  it  might  offend  our  potential 
allies  and  our  allies  and  Third  World 
Neutrals  if  they  had  to  liear  the  unem- 
ployment and  political  unrest  that 
would  flow  from  an  increase  of  Ameri- 
can-made imports,  even  if  they  are 
better  and  cheaper. 

If  the  tendency  to  dump  here  in  slow 
times  is  historic,  the  dumping  is 
chronic. 

This  industry  suffered  virtually  the 
same  looting  during  the  mid-1970's.  It 
fought  for  its  life  and  won  invocation 
of  the  trade  law  against  the  outlawed 
practices  of  subsidy  and  dumping.  In 
return,  the  industry  promised  to  make 
ci4)ital  investment  that  would  put  it 
clearly  in  front,  at  what  the  OTA  calls 
the  leading  edge  of  technology. 

This  promise  was  kept.  During  this 
earlier  period  of  quotas  the  industry 
made  capital  investments  of  more 
than  $432  million,  which  is  a  big  figure 
for  a  small  industry. 

The  quotas  came  off  and  the  out- 
lawed practices  came  back. 

If  there  is  a  thing  that  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  world  of  high-technology, 
it  is  specialty  steel.  It  literally  is  the 
building  material  for  the  bridge  be- 
tween today  and  tomorrow. 

Everyday  and  commonplace  things 
are  made  with  it;  nails  and  tableware 
and  those  miniature  screws  that  hold 
together  eyeglasses  and  even  the  little 
tabs  on  our  trousers  that  have  taken 
over  from  buttons  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing our  dignity. 

If  specialty  steel  were  to  disappear 
tomorrow,  we  truly  would  lose  our 
pants,  literally  and  figuratively. 

The  figiirative  loss  applies  up  the 
scale  to  the  advanced  industries  of 
today:  chemical  and  petroleum  proc- 
essing; heating;  electric  power. 


It  is  strong,  light  and  resistant  to 
heat  and  corrosion.  No  jet  aircraft 
would  fly  without  it.  and  in  its  absence 
we  would  be  back  to  processing  words 
with  quill  pens. 

What  is  true  for  today's  advanced 
technology  also  holds  a  step  on  up  the 
ladder  for  the  developing  industries 
and  higher  technology.  Pac-Man's 
Jaws  literally  are  wired  together  with 
specialty  steel,  and  dependent  on  it 
are  things  like  the  computer  and  robot 
magic  on  which  so  many  hopes  for  the 
future  are  pinned. 

Things  work  together  as  you  move 
ahead.  Advances  in  specialty  steel  will 
bring  on  advances  in  the  industries 
that  use  it;  higher  requirements  in  the 
consuming  industries  will  generate 
better  specialty  steel. 

If  one  edge  is  dulled,  so  is  the  other. 

Tailor  made  for  the  job  at  hand,  it 
accounts  for  10  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  domestic  steel  shipments  and 
yet  amounts  to  only  about  1.5  percent 
of  the  tonnage. 

E^^en  the  most  passionate  futurists 
tend  to  identify  specialty  steel  as  an 
area  in  which  American  industry  has 
an  edge  and  a  future,  including  an 
export  future. 

Yet  specialty  steelmakers  and  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  as  endan- 
gerred  as  much  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
on  the  endangered  list. 

One  again  this  industry  has  peti- 
tioned the  Government  to  invoke  the 
trade  law  against  the  damage  done- 
present  and  future— with  the  outlaw's 
weapons  of  subsidy  and  dumping.  It 
has  prevailed  in  half-a-dozen  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty 
cases,  and.  separately,  has  proved  a 
case  for  quotas  in  a  section  201  peti- 
tion. 

In  fact,  this  small  industry  has  had 
to  spend  substantially  over  $500,000  to 
win  the  rights  promised  to  it  imder 
our  trade  law. 

In  the  section  201  case,  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  has 
found  injury  and  recommended  import 
quotas  for  3  years  at  levels  that  would 
give  up  to  42  percent  of  the  prof  it-and- 
volume  markets  to  foreigners. 

This  is  akin  to  throwing  a  life  ring 
on  a  50-foot  rope  to  a  man  who  is 
drowning  100  feet  offshore;  it  is  like  is- 
suing plastic  raincoats  to  the  military 
and  calling  them  bulletproof  vests. 

The  rrC's  recommendation  just  is 
not  up  to  the  job  of  carrying  this  vital 
and  competitive  industry  through  the 
shakeout  that  must  occur  in  a  state  of 
worldwide  overcapacity. 

Remember,  this  is  world  capacity 
that  is  far  less  advanced  and  inventive; 
it  knows  nothing  of  AM-35S  and  AM- 
362  and  world  defense  requirements, 
including  theirs;  it  cares  not  whether 
the  United  States  has  a  future  in  high 
technology. 

If  the  recommendation  is  not  a  half- 
measure,  it  is  no  more  than  three- 
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fifths  of  a  measure  because  the  law 
allows  quotas  for  up  to  5  years. 

As  for  the  quotas,  the  industry 
argues  that  the  Nation  will  have  to 
witness  something  of  an  American  eco- 
nnnic  miracle  if  the  recommended 
martlet  shares  of  up  to  42  percent  are 
to  provde  any  return  to  profitability. 

For  the  quotas  to  help.  UJS.  domes- 
tic consumption  of  specialty  will  have 
to  catapult  to  almost  historic  highs, 
the  industry  says. 

Furthermore,  this  already  world- 
class  industry  wants  to  make  addition- 
al investment  in  productivity,  and  it 
has  pledged  to  do  it. 

This  promise  to  invest  is  one  they 
made  and  kept  in  the  1970's.  They 
kept  it  so  weU  that  the  1980  OTA 
study  declared  it: 

Difficult  to  find  mn  Industry  In  the  coun- 
try that  was  better  •  •  •  In  terms  of  produc- 
Uvlty  and  application  of  technolocy. 

But  only  3  years  in  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  under  the  trade  law  will 
leave  them  exposed  to  resumption  of 
the  looting  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
5-year  investment  cycle,  they  say.  Five 
years  ought  to  see  them  through,  they 
add.  It  wiU  cover  the  cycle  and  the  in- 
evitalde  shakeout,  they  hope. 

As  the  OTA'S  Dr.  Hirschhom  ob- 
served recently,  "if  you  expect  invest- 
ment, you  have  to  put  some  certainty 
in  the  market." 

Fortimately,  the  ITC  does  not  have 
the  final  say  in  this  matter.  The  Presi- 
dent does.  His  decision  is  pending  and 
should  be  announced  this  month. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
caucus  and  other  members  have  urged 
the  President  by  letter  to  grant  this 
industry  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  accorded  by  our  trade  law.  and 
to  set  the  quotas  at  levels  that  will 
mean  scmiethlng  to  the  producers. 

I  consider  this  decision  so  important 
to  the  future  of  all  American  indtistry 
in  what  it  says  to  the  world  and  in 
what  it  means  to  the  development  of 
higher  technology  that  I  urge  aU 
Members  who  are  concerned  about  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  to  make  their 
own  independent  inquiry  into  the  situ- 
ation; 

And.  if  the  facts  support  the  case,  to 
let  the  White  House  know  how  they 
feel  about  it. 

Remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
I  touched  on  the  uses  of  specialty  steel 
I  mentioned  nails,  and  there  is  some 
traditional  advice  about  nails  that  is 
very  appropriate  here. 

As  George  Herbert  said. 

For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  is  lost;  for  want  of 
a  horse,  the  rider  is  lost. 

Specialty  steel  is  one  of  the  nails 
that  will  carry  this  Nation  into  the 
next  century,  and  to  lose  it  will  jeop- 
ardize much  that  all  of  us  want  to 
hi4>pen. 

This  top-of-the-line  indtistry  really  is 
not  unlike  the  endangered  species. 

When  it  is  gone: 


If  we  lost  it,  or  the  leading  edge  that 
it  has: 

When  the  body  of  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  energy  that  made  it  the 
best  is  scattered  to  the  winds; 

Then  neither  legislation  nor  the  in- 
visible hand  of  Adam  Smith  wiU  hold 
enough  magic  to  regenerate  it  as  it 
was.  Then  our  role  in  the  world  will  be 
somewhat  heavier  and  our  vulnerabil- 
ity greater. 

Specialty  steel  deserves  the  consider- 
ation given  to  endangered  species,  to 
threatened  livestock,  to  blighted  grain. 
It  is  no  less  important  to  the  general 
quality  of  life  in  this  Nation. 

As  a  philosopher  from  an  earlier  day 
said,  no  nation  is  great  until  it  comes 
to  the  realization  that  it  has  nowhere 
to  look  for  help  but  to  itself. 

And  the  specialty  steel  case  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

D  1850 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OATDOS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MoaTHA). 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous job  the  gentleman  has  done 
over  the  last  4  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Steel 
Caucus  and  the  Steel  Caucus  itself. 

The  House  appreciates  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  detail  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Caucus  under 
the  gentleman's  direction.  I  think  that 
everybody  wiU  agree  much  has  hap- 
pened, and  it  has  been  so  positive  for 
the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  issue  fa- 
miliar to  those  involved  in  the  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries—the problem  of  unfair  trade.  In 
particular.  I  would  like  to  relate  the 
history  of  the  specialty  steel  industry 
and  its  efforts  to  seek  relief  from 
unfair  trade  practices.  I  believe  this 
would  be  beneficial  to  those  interested 
in  gaining  a  better  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  July  1975.  19  American  specialty 
steel  producers  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  filed  a  petition 
under  the  "escape-clause"  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  seek  relief 
from  a  flood  of  steel  imports  which 
threatened  the  viability  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  security  of  its  65,000  work- 
ers. 

After  a  comprehensive  investigation, 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion (ITC)  determined  that  foreign  im- 
ports were  a  substantial  cause  of  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  industry  and  recom- 
mended quantitative  restrictions  for  a 
5-year  period.  Based  on  these  recom- 
mendations. President  Ford  granted  3 
years  of  import  relief  to  the  specialty 


steel  industry  beginning  on  June  14. 
1978. 

In  the  following  13  months,  the  in- 
dustry made  a  modest  onneback  as 
production  capacity  expanded  and 
some  workers  returned  to  their  jobs. 
In  addition,  long-range  decisions  to 
invest  capital  to  modernize  and  in- 
crease production  were  undertaken. 

In  May  1977,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced plans  to  review  the  specialty 
steel  import-restraint  program  to 
assess  its  impact  and  its  future.  Before 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
members  of  the  Steel  Caucus  testified 
in  behalf  of  the  industry  and  in  sup- 
port of  a  continuation  of  the  import 
relief  program.  In  early  1978.  Presi- 
dent Carter  issued  a  decision  to  main- 
tain quotas  on  specialty  steel  imports 
for  the  duration  of  the  initial  3-year 
period. 

Later  that  year,  the  industry  togeth- 
er with  the  steelworkers  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting quota  arrangement.  In  late  Feb- 
ruary 1979  over  70  members  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  joined  in  a 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
support  of  the  industry. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  specialty 
steel  import  relief  program  scheduled 
for  June  13,  1979,  the  Steel  Caucus 
met  with  President  Carter  to  urge  an 
extension  of  the  import  restraint  pro- 
gram for  3  years  to  give  the  industry 
sufficient  time  to  complete  its  recov- 
ery. 

On  June  12,  1979,  the  President  de- 
cided to  extend  and  phase  out  the  spe- 
ciality steel  import  relief  program  over 
an  8-month  period.  Prior  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  program,  the  Caucus  and 
others  had  expressed  concern  about 
the  buildup  of  foreign  specialty  steel 
capacity  and  the  alsumlng  trend  of  in- 
creasing imports.  Shortly  after  the 
program  expired,  the  Caucus  conveyed 
this  concern  to  the  administration  and 
urged  consideration  of  a  trigger  price 
mechanism  (TPM)  for  specialty  steel. 

Unfortunately,  the  Caucus'  expecta- 
tions were  fulfilled.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  1980,  specialty  imports  in- 
creased dramatically  compared  to 
1979: 

Stainless  wire  rod  imports  increased 
55.6  percent; 

Tool  steel  imports  were  up  28  per- 
cent; 

Stainless  steel  bar  imports  rose  92.6 
percent; 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  in- 
dustry was  30  percent. 

On  January  8,  1981.  the  Department 
of  Commerce  established  a  "surge 
mechanism"  to  monitor  specialty  steel 
products  for  import  surges  caused  by 
dimiping  or  subsidization.  Commerce 
observed  that  monitoring  specialty 
steel  imports  for  surges  was  more  ap- 
propriate and  technically  feasible  than 
extending  trigger  price  coverage  of 
specialty  steel  products. 


In  April  1981.  Commerce  launched 
tta  first  f  otmal  investigation  Into  an 
apparent  import  surge  of  specialty 
steeL  It  was  determined  that  imports 
primarily  from  South  Korea,  West 
Germany,  f^tance,  Japan,  and  Austria 
constituted  a  surge,  defined  as  an  in- 
crease in  imports'  share  of  domestic 
consumption  above  the  average  level 
of  the  past  10  years. 

Despite  s«ch  efforts,  by  July  imports 
of  tool  steel  equaled  37.7  percent  of 
apparent  consumption.  For  the  third 
quarter  of  1981,  staiideas  sheet  and 
strip  imports  were  11.2  percent  of  the 
market;  stainless  bars  reached  26.6 
percent:  stainless  wire  rod  imports 
reached  47  percent  and  alloy  tool  steel 
hit  nearly  40  percent;  penetration. 

Faced  with  subsidized  imports  sold 
at  as  much  as  54  percent  below  U.S. 
prices  and  apparently  below  the  cost 
of  production,  domestic  specialty  steel 
producers  petitioned  for  relief  in  De- 
cember 1981  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  .Steel  Caucus 
expressed  its  full  support  of  the  indus- 
try's petition  and  urged  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  expeditious  action  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  unfairly  traded  im- 
ports.        1 

On  Januiry  12.  1982.  the  U.8.  Trade 
Representative  initiated  investigations 
into  alleged  government  subsidization 
of  specialty  steel  producers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy.  France. 
Sweden,  Austria.  Belgiiui.  and 
Brazil— all  but  Brazil  were  eventually 
accepted  for  investigation.  In  addition, 
between  January  and  mid-October 
1982.  the  industry  filed  four  counter- 
vailing duty  and  three  antidumping 
cases  against  foreign  spedalty  steel 
producers. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1982.  ovemll  unemployment  in  the 
specialty  steel  indusU7  was  running  at 
approximaiely  40  percent.  However,  in 
certain  specialty  steel  plants,  the  un- 
employment rate  was  over  50  percent 
in  contrast  to  the  national  average  of 
about  11  percent.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  plants  permanently  closed 
down  including  the  Colt  facility  in 
IiCldland,  Pa.;  Guterl  Special  Steel  in 
Rockport,  N.T.:  as  well  as  McLouth 
Steel  in  Michigan. 

In  response  to  the  301  petition,  the 
UJ5.  Trade  Representative  announced 
on  November  16.  1982.  a  proposed 
three-part  course  of  administrative 
action: 

One,  a  request  to  the  ITC  for  an  ex- 
pedited section  201  "escape  clause"  in- 
vestigation to  determine  if  increasing 
imports  in  five  categories  were  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry;  . 

Two.  initiation  of  multilateral  and 
bilateral  discussions  aimed  at  the 
eliminatioil  of  all  trade  distorting 
practices  in  the  specialty  steel  sector, 
and 


Three,  the  monitoring  of  specialty 
steel  tamxirts  subject  to  the  201  pro- 
oee<Ung. 

On  April  28,  1983.  the  ITC  recom- 
mended that  the  President  impose 
maiket  share  quotas  on  imports  of 
stainless  steel  and  certain  alloy  tool 
steel  products  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  Steel 
Caucus,  representatives  of  the  special- 
ty steel  industry  advised  that  a  3-year 
Import  relief  program  would  not  ade- 
quately address  the  serious  injury  the 
industry  has  suffered  over  the  past  4 
years. 

Accordingly,  they  proposed  a  5-year 
relief  program  with  import  restraints 
levels  below  those  recommended  by 
the  rrc.  As  stated  by  the  industry: 

*  *  *  A  five  year  relief  program  is  neces- 
sary so  that  excess  world  capacity  can  be 
brought  into  better  balance  with  demand 
and  the  unfair  practices  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors eliminated.  A  full  five  years  of 
relief  is  also  needed  to  fully  support  this 
capital  intensive  UJB.  industry's  commit- 
ment to  investments  needed  to  stay  techno- 
logicaUy  advanced.  Investment  planning  in 
our  industry  takes  place  over  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years.  A  three  year  relief  period  is 
simply  not  long  enough  to  plan  and  encour- 
age the  kind  of  investment  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  chronology  of 
events  regarding  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry's efforts  to  seek  relief  from 
unfair  imports  is  a  clear  indication 
that  even  when  our  trade  laws  are  en- 
forced, our  trading  partners  continue 
the  abuse  through  every  means  avail- 
able—from extensive  Government  sut)- 
sidization.  dumping,  and  coordinated 
industry  targeting  to  abuses  of  ex- 
change rates. 

The  specialty  steel  industry  is  an  ef- 
ficient, high-technology  industry  that 
is  essential  to  our  national  defense  and 
industrial  economy.  It  is  highly  com- 
petitive and.  as  history  has  indicated, 
has  fought  successful  battles  against  a 
nearly  endless  stream  of  imports,  prov- 
ing that  a  high  percentage  of  imports 
to  this  country  have  been  imfairly 
traded. 

Together  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  I  lu^e  the 
President  to  implement  a  strong,  ef- 
fective remedy  as  soon  as  possible  to 
preserve  this  critical  industry  and  the 
jobs  of  its  workers. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Steel 
Caucus  and  I  do  not  want  to  turn  this 
into  a  mutual  admiration  society,  but  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
chairman  has  been  with  the  Steel 
Caucus  since  its  very  beginning  and 
now  he  has  demonstrated  brilliant 
leadership  in  that  area. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  COKLHO). 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  the  Job  that  he  is  doing  as  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Steel  Caucus  and  the  job  that  he  has 


done  in  the  past  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  of  us  in  the  House  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  people  from 
the  gentleman's  area  and  people  all 
over  this  coimtry  in  regard  to  steel.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
have  that  information. 

I  applaud  and  thank  both  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gatsos)  and  (Mr.  Murtha)  for  the  job 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Coming  from  the  in- 
dividual that  he  is  and  the  record  he 
has  compiled  in  this  House,  I  am  most 
iU>preciative  of  those  fine  remarks  of 
my   colleague    from   California   (Mr. 

COEHLO). 


a  1910 

TRIBUTE  TO  BiIAYOR  KEVIN 
WHITE  OF  BOSTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Fkank)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose in  coming  to  the  microphone 
today  is  to  take  note  of  a  significant 
event  for  those  of  us  who  live  our  lives 
dedicated  to  public  service.  It  is  the  de- 
cision made  last  week  by  Kevin  White, 
now  the  mayor  of  Boston  and  the  man 
who  has  served  longer  continuously  in 
that  job  than  anyone  in  its  history, 
not  to  seek  another  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kevin  White  was  my 
first  employer;  that  is,  my  first  em- 
ployer outside  the  academic  communi- 
ty. I  went  to  worii  for  him  in  1967  in 
his  campaign  and  in  1968  I  left  a  grad- 
uate program  I  was  pursuing  to 
become  his  executive  assistant.  I  was 
grateful  then  and  grateful  now  for  his 
willingness  to  take  a  chance  on  some- 
one not  previously  experienced  in  gov- 
ernment, and  to  entrust  me  with  sig- 
nificant responsibility. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  Kevin  White's  16 
years  in  the  mayoralty  has  been  a  will- 
ingness and  an  ability  to  work  with 
young  people,  to  encourage  people 
who  shared  his  very  passionate  com- 
mitment to  the  notion  of  public  serv- 
ice, to  enter  that  field.  Kirk  O'Don- 
nell.  who  serves  as  counsel  to  our 
Speaker,  is  another  alumnus  of  the 
Kevin  White  organization.  Aim  Lewis, 
political  director  of  the  E>emocratic 
National  Committee,  whom  candor 
compels  me  to  note  is  my  sister  in  her 
spare  time,  got  her  start  working  po- 
litically with  Kevin  White  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  A  number  of  people  who 
hold  important  positions  in  the  State 
government  of  liCassachusetts  and 
elsewhere  owe  their  start  in  politics  to 
Kevin  White's  willingness  to  say  to 
young  people,  "I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  share  my  commitment  and 
concern  for  the  public  sector  and  I 
invite  you  to  join  me."  and  to  treat 
them  not  as  novices  and  not  as  fledg- 
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lings  to  be  hedged  in.  but  to  trust 
them,  to  help  them,  to  work  with 
them,  to  educate  them,  and  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  show  their  ability  to 
perform. 

That  is  one  of  the  services  which  he 
has  performed  over  his  16-year  career 
for  which  I  and  many  others  are  grate- 
ful. 

I  served  subsequently  in  the  BCassa- 
chusetts  Legislature  as  a  representa- 
tive from  the  city  of  Boston  while  he 
was  mayor.  I  should  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  some  issues  we  differed. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  mayoral  career, 
I  was  no  longer  an  ally.  I  do  not  re- 
tract those  differences,  as  I  suspect  he 
does  not.  But  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
at  this  pause  in  his  career,  because  I 
do  not  think  at  his  relatively  young 
age.  even  though  he  spent  16  years  as 
mayor,  that  his  is  a  career  which  is 
ending.  I  think  he  is  a  man  who  has 
considerable  to  contribute  in  the 
future  to  public  service,  and  I  believe 
he  will  be  doing  that. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  review 
that  phase  of  his  career  as  a  whole.  It 
is  a  career  marked  in  considerable  part 
not  only  by  a  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice, which  is  an  important  asset  for  us 
at  these  times  when  people  turn  away 
from  the  notion  of  public  service,  but 
a  courageous  wiUingness  to  advocate 
causes  that  were  not  always  popular. 

When  he  took  over  as  mayor  of 
Boston,  the  city's  record  with  regard 
to  racial  integration  was  not  a  good 
one.  City  haU  was  not  fairly  represent- 
ative of  the  diverse  population  of  that 
city.  In  the  face  of  significant  political 
opposition,  he  offered  to  the  black  mi- 
nority and  to  the  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
nority in  that  city  an  entre  into  posi- 
tions of  power  and  responsibility  to 
which  any  group  in  our  society  is  enti- 
tled to  participate. 

Earlier  than  most  political  figures, 
he  was  prepared  to  recognize  that  this 
society  has  discriminated  against 
women  in  unfortunate  ways  and  to 
bring  into  his  administration  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  power 
women  at  a  time  when  it  was  rare,  to 
our  discredit  as  a  Nation,  to  see 
women  in  positions  of  responsibility. 
In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
Kevin  White  was  prepared  to  do  that. 
He  was  prepared  to  be  innovative 
and  open  to  a  city  in  a  number  of  ways 
that  reflects  greatly  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  now  has  decided, 
understandably,  that  after  4  consecu- 
tive terms.  16  years,  in  a  very  demand- 
ing job  that  he  is  ready  for  a  pause  in 
his  public  career.  As  one  who  owes  his 
own  career  in  public  service,  I  think  in 
substantial  part,  to  the  opening  which 
Kevin  White  gave  me  in  1968  when  he 
entrusted  me  with  significant  responsi- 
bility despite  a  lack  of  any  obvious  rea- 
sons to  do  so,  by  the  example  he  set, 
by  his  courage  and  compassion  on  a 
number  of  issues,  Kevin  White  has  a 


career  at  this  point  of  which  he  can  be 
proud. 

As  I  said.  I  differed  with  him  in  sev- 
eral important  respects  later  in  his 
mayoralty,  but  Judging  that  career  as 
a  whole,  it  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  recent  American  politi- 
cal history,  for  his  willingness  and 
ability  in  both  political  and  govern- 
mental terms  to  take  risks,  to  care 
very  deeply,  and  to  provide,  among 
other  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  degree  of 
excitement  that  the  public  I  think  is 
entitled  to  and  too  rarely  gets. 

People  who  care  a  lot  do  great 
things  and  they  sometimes  make  great 
mistakes.  I  believe  Kevin  White  has 
done  both.  I  also  believe  that  as  his  16- 
year  career  as  mayor  of  Boston  draws 
to  a  close  at  the  end  of  this  year,  that 
he  will  be  taking  a  rest  to  which  he  is 
well  entitled  after  a  long  time  in  one 
of  the  most  demanding  Jobs  that 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  will  again,  because  of  his  commit- 
ment, resume  an  interest  and  perhaps 
a  career  and  activity  in  the  public 
sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who, 
having  once  worked  for  him,  and  who 
thinks  of  him  with  admiration  and 
fondness,  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  that  period  of  respite  for  him  is 
over  and  he  again  shows  the  kind  of 
courage,  determination  and  willing- 
ness and  openness  to  innovation  that 
marked  most  of  his  mayoral  career. 


WHY  WE  NEED  THE 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  BCr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  had  the  opportunity  to 
debate  H.R.  2207,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  KiLDEE  from  Michigan  and 
Mr.  GoooLiNG  from  Pennsylvania  for 
their  efforts  to  bring  this  important 
issue  to  a  vote.  I  am  a  strong  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  recent  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Ekluca- 
tion  found  that  the  democratic  foun- 
dations of  our  society  are  being 
"eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity 
that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a 
nation  and  a  people." 

This  report  has  made  all  of  us  in 
Congress  reevaluate  the  appropriate 
role  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
play  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding a  quality  education  to  the 
young  people  of  America.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  appropriate  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  education  is  to 
assist  local  school  districts  in  carrying 
out  those  programs  mandated  at  the 
Federal  level. 


The  original  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  enacted  in  1972.  provided  Federal 
f  imds  to  school  districts  undertaking 
voluntary  desegregation  plans  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  mandate  to 
integrate  our  schools. 

I  need  look  no  further  than  my 
home  community  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  to 
witness  first  hand  how  successful  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  program  has 
been.  Buffalo  is  operating  the  largest 
and  most  successful  court-ordered  vol- 
untary desegregation  program  in  the 
Nation.  The  major  focus  of  Buffalo's 
program     is     voluntary     busing     to 
"magnet"     schools     and     academies 
stressbig  special  subject  areas  in  order 
to  attract  students  from  all  over  the 
city.  The  integration  of  the  Buffalo 
school  system  has  been  a  community 
effort,    with    no   demonstrations,    no 
public   outcry,    and    minimal    "white 
flight"  to  the  suburbs.  In  fact,  there 
are  waiting  lists  of  students  wanting  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  schools 
participating  in  this  innovative  inte- 
gration    program.     The     emergency 
school  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  nearly  $7  million  in 
the  1981-82  school  year— funds  that 
allowed  Buffalo  to  provide  a  quality 
education  at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride.  Is 
that  not  what  all  of  us.  as  parents,  ask 
of  our  schools?  However.  Buffalo  has 
lost  87  percent  of  these  funds  under 
the  chapter  2  block  grant,  and  its 
model  programs  are  truly  in  Jeopardy. 
I  know  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  eliminate 
the  volimtary  desegregation  programs 
throughout    the    country.    However, 
these    programs    were    planned    and 
begun  by  school  districts  that  expect- 
ed the  Federal  Government  to  hold  up 
its  end  of  the  deal.  These  school  dis- 
tricts no  longer  have  the  funds  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  mandate  to  inte- 
grate  their   schools,   nor   the   public 
mandate  to  achieve  this  integration 
voluntarily. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  needed  refine- 
ment of  the  block  grant— one  which  I 
believe  will  both  strengthen  the  block 
grant  program  and  at  the  same  time 
fulfill  an  appropriate  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  educa- 
tion—the promotion  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  American 
children. 

My  colleagues  Mr.  Conable  and  Mr. 
NowAK  have  also  worked  hard  for  this 
legislation  and  in  that  bipartisan  spirit 
and  on  behalf  of  inner-city  education  I 
urge  this  legislation  be  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture.* 


OUR  DEEPENING  COMMITMENT 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman fr^m  Texas  (Mr.  Gomialb)  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes.' 

Mr.  GOINZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  ever|r  sign  that  the  administra- 
tion is  about  to  dramatically  deepen 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
in  El  Salvador.  Along  with  that,  the 
administration  is  pursuing  a  policy  in 
other  parts  of  Central  America  that  is 
even  more  radical,  even  more  commit- 
ted to  repression  in  place  of  reform. 

In  Guatemala,  the  Government 
rules  increasingly  by  terror.  President 
Reagan  openly  admires  this  bloody 
regime.  Months  ago  I  reported  my 
meeting  with  the  Bishop  of  the  State 
of  Chiamis  in  Mexico  that  borders 
with  Guatemala,  in  a  horrible  recital 
of  the  murder  by  the  Guatemalan  sol- 
diers of  6-month-old  infants,  riK>ing 
their  bellies  open,  causing  a  sudden 
exodus  at  one  point  of  30.000  of  these 
poor.  lu«>less  peasants  who  do  not  any 
more  know  what  Marxist  Leninism 
looks  like,  talks  like  or  even  has  the 
slightest  idea. 

D  1920 

This  is  a  regime  that  our  President 
admires.  Ih  the  country  of  Nicaragua, 
the  President  hopes  to  put  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  out  of  business  by 
means  of  £,  now  not  so  clandestine  war 
that  used  even  Argentinians  for  a 
while. 

This  is  a  pathetically  terrible  role 
that  our  people  are  being  indicted  on 
throughout  the  world  unjustly,  be- 
cause as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  if 
there  are  any  people  who  are  free, 
truly  free  and  genuinely  humanitari- 
an, it  is  the  American  pe<vle:  yet  ac- 
tions such  as  those  taken  by  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  General  Haig.  in 
which  he  tnanaged  to  pressure  the  Ar- 
gentinians who  because  they  knew 
what  their  plans  were  at  the  time  and 
had.  I  am  sure,  all  the  hope  in  the 
world  that  the  United  States  would 
back  them,  since  it  was  soliciting  their 
support;  Anyway,  General  Haig  per- 
suaded the  Argentinians  to  send  some 
military  dver  to  Honduras.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  our  effort  to  undo 
the  so-called  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua,  so  that  when  a  few  weeks 
later  the  Argentinians  invaded  the 
Falklands  and  the  United  States  was 
caught  in  a  real  dilemma,  which  in 
effect,  you  know,  they  talked  about 
losing  China  and  losing  Southeast 
Asia  and  losing  this  and  losing  that; 
well,  that  is  what  lost  us  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  good,  because  we  undid  the 
Pact  of  Rio.  which  we  ourselves  led  in 
the  formulation. 

There  is  a  terrible  feeling  of  anti- 
Americanism  in  all  those  regions  as  a 
result,  not  that  after  it  luu>pened  the 
United  States  had  much  of  a  chance  to 
do  differently:  but  nevertheless,  how 
can  we  taOame  the  Argentinians  for 
thinking  we  would  not  fight  with  them 
if  we  had  solicited  and  had  obtained 
from  thenti  their  soldiers  to  come  and 


wage  as  agents  a  nasty  war  in  Nicara- 
gua in  which  again  in  violation  of  all, 
the  pacts  that  we  had  entered  into  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  are  inter- 
vening internally  and  in  a  way  that  is 
in  clear  contravention  to  the  basic 
tenets  of  international  law. 

Well.  now.  the  President  depends  on 
the  straight  support  of  the  Sandinista 
oiH>onents.  most  of  them  ex-soldiers  of 
SomoEa.  who  was  the  most  tryannical 
deqx>t  that  any  part  of  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  people  who  seem  to  be 
carrying  out  an  odd  mixture  of  feud, 
religious,  and  political  quarrels. 

In  Honduras,  the  administration 
pours  great  amounts  of  military  re- 
sources. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
building  every  Idnd  of  base,  naval,  in- 
telligence, and  air  bases  and  training 
camps  as  of  this  last  week  in  Honduras 
like  mad. 

In  EH  Salvador  itself,  the  administra- 
tion has  let  it  be  known  that  they  are 
not  concerned  about  civil  rights, 
human  rights,  or  any  other  kind  of 
rights.  Murder  as  usual  is  the  order  of 
the  day  in  EH  Salvador. 

Meanwhile,  back  here  in  Washing- 
ton, the  administration  has  been 
burily  purging  the  people  who  have  a 
professional  background  in  dealing 
with  Central  America.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Enders  has  been  fired  in  favor  of 
a  straight  political  appointee,  whose 
only  service  has  been  as  Ambassador 
to  Brazil  briefly  and  whose  previous 
background  was  as  a  land  developer  in 
Alaska. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President 
fired  in  a  rather  callous  and  brutally 
denigrating  way  his  own  Ambassador 
to  El  Salvador,  whose  only  apparent 
failing  was  to  warn  the  Salvadorans 
that  they  should  clean  up  their  act 
and  put  some  kind  of  brakes  on  their 
murder  squads.  These  moves  inake 
clear  that  day-to-day  direction  of 
policy  toward  Central  America  will  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  all,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
White  House  itself;  namely,  the  Office 
of  the  National  Security  Adviser— and 
who  is  he?  Not  a  foreign  policy  special- 
ist at  aU,  but  an  ex- judge  from  Califor- 
nia whose  main  qualification  seems  to 
be  an  ability  to  tell  Ronald  Reagan 
what  he  wants  to  hear. 

In  siun  total,  all  these  personnel 
changes  mean  that  amateurs  are  in 
charge  of  Central  American  policy. 

And  what  have  these  amateurs 
dreamed  up?  They  have  suggested  a 
much  deeper  military  commitment  in 
El  Salvador,  for  one:  and,  of  course, 
more  economic  assistance.  It  is  the  old 
Vietnam  formula— a  little  here,  a  little 
there,  and  someday  the  opposition  will 
get  nuul  and  take  a  crack  at  American 
forces;  whereupon  there  would  be  out- 
rage and  a  call  for  the  use  of  any  and 
all  necessary  force  to  restore  our  digni- 
ty, a  la  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
that  functional  equivalent  of  war  that 


became  the  license  to  enter  into  that 
quagmire.    • 

What  Ronald  Reagan  is  looking  for 
today  is  some  excuse  to  leap  over  the 
abyss,  to  use  vast  amounts  of  force  in 
Central  America.  That  is  because  he 
wants  quick  answers,  easy  solutions, 
rather  than  a  long  and  difficult  effort 
to  bring  some  sense  of  decency  and 
sanity  into  that  area. 

On  last  Saturday,  the  Pentagon's 
professionals  let  it  be  known  that  they 
very  much  fear  the  course  that  the  ad- 
ministration's amateurs  have  set  out 
upon.  Through  anonymous  leaks,  they 
said  that  there  is  no  way  that  they 
could  recommend  getting  into  a  mili- 
tary commitment  in  El  Salvador  with- 
out first  being  assured  that  there  is 
support  here  at  home.  In  other  words, 
they  are  sajring  that  they  do  not  Icnow 
of  any  family  that  is  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice a  son  in  behalf  of  what  former 
President  Carter  called  the  most  mur- 
derous government  in  Latin  America, 
and  probably  anywhere  else.  And.  of 
course,  they  are  right.  Nobody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  scene  in  El  Salvador 
denies  the  brutality,  the  corruption, 
the  endless  intrigue  of  those  who  nm 
the  country.  No  one  denies  the  endless 
murders  carried  out  by  official  and 
semiofficial  death  squads.  Those  who 
try  to  excuse  this  murderous  behavior 
say  that  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor claims  that  before  1975  the  coun- 
try had  about  3.000  nonpolitical  kill- 
ings a  year— a  rate  that  would  make 
old  time  mob  war  actually  look  benign. 
But  how  could  anyone  ttelieve  the  dis- 
claimers of  a  government  that  routine- 
ly carries  out  killings? 

The  professionals  in  the  Pentagon 
know  that  the  people  of  this  country 
could  not  Justify  using  our  forces  in 
behalf  of  the  rotten  Government  in  EH 
Salvador.  They  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's search  for  a  quick,  bloodless  so- 
lution to  decades  of  repression,  injus- 
tice, and  corruption,  simply  will  not 
work.  They  know  that  you  can  kill  the 
people  who  want  peace,  those  who 
want  reform,  those  who  want  simple 
justice— but  this  does  not  lull  the  idea. 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  we  caimot 
bomb  communism  out  of  existence  any 
more  than  any  other  idea.  The  only 
way  is  justice. 

The  professionals  at  the  Pentagon 
also  luiow  that  endless  support  for  a 
government  rotten  to  the  core  does 
not  make  that  government  stronger- 
only  more  dependent  on  outside  aid. 

The  Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua 
had  more  American  military  help  and 
had  twice  as  many  military  trained  by 
Americans  than  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  put  together,  and  yet  it 
was  not  safe.  It  fell. 

D  1930 

The  professionals  at  the  Pentagon 
learned  very  much,  particularly  since 
they  became  the  victims  of  that  end- 
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less,  almost,  and  divisive  war  in  Viet- 
nam. They  also  learned  it  in  Iran  and 
Central  America.  They  know  about 
Niearacua  which  was  the  beneficiary, 
as  I  say.  of  decades  of  American  mili- 
tary advice  and  assistance,  and  which 
still  did  not  save  the  regime. 

But  Ronald  Reagan  does  not  want  to 
hear  any  of  that.  He  yearns  for  mili- 
tary glory,  the  way  of  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt, who  said  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  "It  wasn't  much  of  a  war.  but 
it  was  all  we  had."  He  yearns  for  the 
simplicity  that  never  existed  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  does  not  understand  that  a 
government  that  has  no  legitimacy 
with  its  own  people  can  exist  only  at 
the  sufferance  and  sacrifice  of  some 
outside  patron.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
talk  with  some  general,  some  incarna- 
tion of  Rios  Montt.  who  will  say  that 
the  situation  is  under  control.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  concerned  about  the 
murder  of  women  and  children,  or 
about  corruption,  or  about  routine 
brutality,  or  about  the  lack  of  even  a 
pretense  about  law  or  justice,  or  any 
of  the  reasons  that  lie  behind  any  re- 
sistance. 

But  the  governments  of  the  area 
care. 

And  as  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
fruiUessly  since  AprU  1.  1980.  at  that 
time  it  was  President  Jimmy  Carter,  it 
is  a  different  world.  Latin  America  has 
changed.  Our  hegemony  has  eroded, 
and  American  leadership  has  not  been 
willing  to  be  exerted. 

President  Reagan  does  not  want  to 
offer  leadership  of  a  collective  Latin 
America.  He  insists  on  proceeding  uni- 
laterally. Also  President  Carter  before 
him.  unfortunately.  , 

Thoae  governments,  though,  in  the 
area.  Mexico.  Costa  Rica.  Panama.  Co- 
lombia. Venezuela,  do  care,  but  only 
because  the  United  SUtes  has  abdicat- 
ed leadership.  That  Is  why  they  have 
met  five  times  in  all  to  express  their 
concern  about  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Central  America. 

They  know  that  the  Reagan  policy 
only  increases  their  own  problems. 
They  know  that  the  Reagan  program 
might  not  only  fail  in  the  short  ran, 
but  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  make 
the  incredibly  difficult  problems  of 
the  area  even  more  incredibly  differ- 
ent than  they  are  today  and  much 
more  difficult.  And  now,  those  govern- 
ments are  being  joined  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  ^Miin,  whose  prime  minister 
who  has  just  arrived  in  Mexico,  and 
his  first  words  on  arrival  were  precise- 
ly those.  wiU  urge  President  Reagan  to 
listen  to  what  he  is  being  told  on  this 
visit  to  Central  America. 

The  President  can  fire  his  own  for- 
eign policy  experts,  but  he  cannot  fire 
the  heads  of  other  governments- 
people  who  know  what  they  are  doing, 
who  understand  what  they  are  facing, 
and  who  know  that  the  Reagan  policy 
is  a  disaster,  not  only  for  the  United 


States,  but  for  the  countries  that  we 
are  professing  to  support. 

We  are  witnessing  a  drift  toward  dis- 
aster. Even  as  faithful  a  supporter  of 
Ronald  Reagan  as  my  own  local  Mur- 
doch newspaper,  the  San  Antonio 
News,  felt  moved  as  long  ago  as  De- 
cember 9.  to  editorialize  that  "the 
United  SUtes  appears  to  be  getting 
sucked  ever  more  deeply  into  the  mur- 
derous and  murky  conflicts  of  Central 
America."  And.  the  pmier  went  on. 
"Inevitably.  UJS.  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica seems  to  look  for  military  or  para- 
military solutions  to  social  upheavals." 
The  editorial  went  on  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  President  had  learned 
something  during  lUs  trip  to  the 
region.  But  those  proved  to  be  vain 
hopes.  Far  from  learning  anything, 
the  President  has  continued,  step  by 
step,  down  the  road  toward  the  abyss, 
refusing  at  every  turn  to  heed  the 
warning  signs  of  disaster.  Apparently 
in  the  comfort  of  the  White  House,  or 
in  the  splendid  tranquUity  of  Camp 
David,  there  is  no  one  to  give,  let  alone 
heed,  the  warnings.  Those  who  sug- 
gest caution  and  reason  have  been  cut 
off.  Those  who  understand  the  mili- 
tary dimension,  however,  know  that 
the  rebellion  in  El  Salvador  cannot  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  outside  agitators. 
They  know  that  even  if  there  is  for- 
eign support,  it  is  Salvadorans  who  are 
doing  the  fighting,  and  they  are  doing 
so  because  they  have  given  up  any 
hope  that  their  Government  will  ever 
provide  decency,  justice  or  reform.  If 
the  President  will  not  listen  to  the 
living,  he  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
comments  of  our  first  victim  in  El  Sal- 
vador, who  perfectly  understood  the 
source  of  the  trouble— incredible  eco- 
nomic and  social  injustice— and  who 
understood  equally  well  that  g\ms  and 
blood  do  not  kill  the  yearning  for  de- 
cency. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Which  one  of  us 
would  volimteer  to  serve  in  El  Salva- 
dor today?  Which  one  of  us  could  say 
that  this  is  a  regime  that  has  its  heart 
set  on  justice  or  decency  or  reform? 
Not  one  I  do  not  believe.  Yet  we  stand 
silent  as  the  administration  pushes 
closer  and  closer  toward  irretrievable 


disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ance  of  my  time. 


yield  back  the  bal- 


RIGHTS  OP  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
TENANTS  lifUST  BE  PROTECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoTiR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  wisest  Federal  invest- 
ments, our  public  housing  system,  is  a 
principal  target  of  this  administra- 
tion's misguided  fiscal  policies. 

Most  of  the  1.27  million  public  hous- 
ing units  are  in  good  condition,  in  need 
only  of  regular  maintenance  and  mod- 


ernization. A  recent  HUD  study  indi- 
cates only  7.3  percent  of  units  have 
chronic  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  HJl.  1.  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  reported  to  by 
the  House  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Ccmunittee  in  May,  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  protect  the  Feder- 
al investment  in  housing.  It  authorizes 
$2.1  billion  for  a  comprehensive  mod- 
ernization program  for  existing  public 
housing  stock. 

As  we  protect  our  investment  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  so  should  we  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  residents  of 
public  housing.  Those  rights  are  now 
under  attack.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
poses to  cast  aside  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence in  which  routine  disputes  be- 
tween a  tenant  and  a  public  housing 
authority  are  ironed  out  in  a  fair  and 
expeditious  manner. 

The  procedures  relating  to  lease  and 
grievance  wiiich  the  agency  would 
repeal,  first  developed  in  1971.  grew 
out  of  the  unfair  practices  of  a  few 
public  housing  authorities.  The  regu- 
lations which  promote  the  resolution 
of  disputes  were  upheld  in  court  and 
were  readopted  by  HUD  in  1975  after 
a  2-year  review. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  regulations  were  developed 
after  widespread  input  by  public  hous- 
ing authority  officials,  tenants  and 
others.  The  intent  of  the  rules,  which 
is  to  resolve  a  grievance  at  the  point  of 
conflict,  is  something  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  commend.  Informal  hear- 
ings at  which  both  parties  can  state  a 
case  are  a  better  vehicle  than  .a  court 
action  when  it  comes  to  resolving  day- 
to-day  public  housing  problems. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  clearly  believes 
otherwise.  The  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  recognize  the  utility  of  lease 
and  grievance  procedures  caused  the 
House  Banking  Committee  to  include 
in  H.R.  1.  a  section  requiring  public 
housing  authorities  to  maintain  those 
procedures. 

I  strongly  support  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Years  of  experience  in  resolving 
disputes  argues  for  preservation  of  a 
workable  grievance  system.  Having  no 
system  at  all  invites  confusion  while 
reducing  the  legitimate  rights  of  ten- 
ants. 

I  hope  that  this  House  votes  to  pre- 
serve our  investment  in  public  hous- 
ing. We  must  also  act  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  residents  of  that  housing. 
A  yes  vote  on  H.R.  1  will  be  the  best 
method  of  achieving  both  aims.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (lilr.  Florio) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  FLOftlO.  BIr.  Speaker,  because 
of  offical  doties  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  on  totes  taken  on  June  2  and 
June  3. 1983.  If  I  were  present.  I  would 
have  cast  the  following  votes: 
THumsDAT,  Jum  a 

Rollcall  No.  146:  Motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  C(»unlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  for  further  conatder- 
aUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  3133).  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriations. 
"Aye." 

Roilcall  No.  147:  Amendment  to  HJl. 
3133  by  Mr.  Wihth.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  Ko.  148:  Motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  149:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
3133  by  Mr.  DAinnifSTm.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  150:  Motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  Ko.  151:  PMsage  of  HJl. 
3133.  "Aye"  (paired  in  favmr). 

Rollcall  No.  152:  Amendment  to  HJl. 
3135.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch,  by  Mr.  Walkxr. 
"No." 

Rollcall  No.  153:  Motion  to  suq>end 
the  rules  atid  pass  S.  639.  to  authorize 
supplemental  assistance  to  I^banon. 
"Aye." 

PRIDAT,  jvm> 

Rollcall  No.  154:  Motion  to  approve 
the  Jounttl  of  Thursday.  June  2. 
"Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  155:  Motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  for  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (HJl.  3135).  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch.  "Aye."  ^ 

Rollcall  No.  156:  Amendment  to  HJl. 
3135  by  Mr.  Ortcg.  "No"  (paired 
against). 

RoUcall  No.  157:  Amendment  to  H.R. 

3135  by  M*.  Bartleti.  "No." 
Rollcall  No.  158:  Amendment  to  H.R. 

3136  by  M».  Huhtir.  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  159:  Amendment  to  HJl. 
3135  by  Mr.  Hilcr.  "No"  (paired 
against). 

RoUcall  No.  160:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
3135  by  Mr.  BROvra  of  Colorado.  "No." 

RollcaU  No.  161:  Passage  of  HJl. 
3135.  "Aye"  (paired  in  favor).* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nklsom)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEtSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  of  an  official  trip  to  El  Sal- 
vador, I  was  not  present  and  was. 
therefore,  not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for 
rollcall  N«.  152.  which  was  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3135  which  would  reduce 
appropriations  for  committee  employ- 
ees. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  agakist  this  amiendment. 

Also,  I  was  not  present,  and  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on 
rollcall  Nb.  153.  the  Lebanon  Emergen- 
cy Assistance  Act.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  hftve  voted  for  this  bill. 


Also.  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  154  to  approve  the  journal  of 
the  previous  day.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  approval  of  the 
JoumaL 

Also.  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  155.  a  motion  to  resolve  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to 
consider  HJl.  3135.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  for  resolv- 
ing Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Also.  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  156.  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3135  to  decrease  appropriations  for 
Special  and  Select  Committees.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  amendment. 

Alao,  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
caU  No.  157.  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3135  to  decrease  fimding  for  Members' 
official  expenses.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  158.  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
3135  which  sought  to  reduce  fimding 
for  official  mail  costs.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  amendment. 

Also.  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  159,  an  amendment  to  reduce 
funding  for  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendment. 

Also.  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  160.  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
3135  which  would  eliminate  funding 
for  elevator  operators  in  the  House  of 
R^resentatives.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Also.  I  was  not  present,  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  roll- 
call No.  161.  which  was  on  fiiud  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3135.  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bilL  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  for  final 
passage  of  HJl.  3135.* 


legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretof  <»e  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MouHARi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

yit.  GniGRicH,  for  60  minutes.  June 
23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  Slattert)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Awnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTHE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Florio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelsoh  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St  Germain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  DYSON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Kolter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  June  6  through  June  10, 
on  account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

BCr.  Shaw,  during  consideration  of 
HJl.  593. 

BCr.  Albosta,  on  H.R.  2355  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Pahetta.  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $4,105.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Molihari)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Hitter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  CUNGER. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

Mr.  Whitehukst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slattery)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

BCr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 
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Mr.  PAmTTA. 

Mr.  Waxmak. 

Mr.  PAxnmoT. 

Mr.  BoocHBL 

Mr.  Ormnna. 

Mr.  FATTiasoif . 

Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SntOM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flouo. 

Mr.  TOHUCSLU. 

MS.KAPTUK. 

Mr.MmTA. 
Mr.  MOAKiXT. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

&  973.  An  Act  to  nuke  technical  Amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  SeU-DeterminAtion  And 
Education  Aaaistance  Act  And  other  Acts. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  June  7.  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President. 
Oovemment  Affsirs,  Amtrslc.  trAnsmitting 
A  flnAnciAl  report  of  the  CorporAtion  for  the 
month  of  llArch  1983,  pursuAnt  to  section 
308(AM1)  of  the  RaU  PAssenger  Service  Act 
of  1970.  AS  Amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Enersy  And  Commerce. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  AssistAnt  LegAl  Ad- 
viser for  TreAty  AffAirs.  DepArtment  of 
StAte.  tiansmlttlng  copies  of  intemstional 
Agreements,  other  thsn  trcAties.  entered 
into  by  the  United  Ststes.  pursuAnt  to  1 
U&C.  112b(A):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AffAirs. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  SecretAry  of  the 
TreAsury.  tnmsmitting  a  report  on  the  oper- 
Ation  And  status  of  the  StAte  And  locAl  fiscal 
AsBistAnt  trust  fund  And  the  Antirecession 
fiscAl  AsslstAnce  trust  fund  for  the  fiscal 
yeAT  1982.  pursuAnt  to  sections  105<aK3) 
And  i21<f)  of  Public  Law  92-512:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LITKEN: 

HJl.  3330.  A  biU  to  Amend  the  OvU 
RighU  Act  of  1957  to  provide  thAt  individ- 
uAls  Appointed  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion shAll  serve  for  a  term  of  6  ycArs  And 
mAy  be  removed  from  office  only  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  nuUfcASAnce  in  office.  And  for 
other  purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciAry. 


By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  Mr.  Paacsll,  Mr.  HAimTOii. 
Mr.  SoiAix.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  BAuns, 
Mr.  WoLn.  Mr.  Caockrt.  Mr.  Oud- 
nsoM,  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Lamtos. 
Mr.  KomuTBA.  Mr.  Toaaicklu,  Mr. 
Bbamam,  Mr.  Lbviiib  of  CAllfomiA. 
Mr.  FnoHAH.  Mr.  Wbms.  Mr.  Gaacia. 
Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  PBracBABD,  Mr.  Lkacb 
of   Iowa,   Mr.    Bnxirm.   And   Mr. 
ZacBAO): 
HJl.  3331.  A  biU  to  Amend  the  Authorities 
contAined  in  the  Export  Administntion  Act 
of  1979,  And  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AffAirs. 

By  Mr.  EDWAR06  of  CAlifomiA  (by 
request): 
HJl.  3232.  A  biU  to  Amend  title  28  of  the 
United  StAtes  Code  to  Authorise  payment  of 
trAvel  And  tnuisportAtlon  expenses  of  newly 
Appointed  speciAl  Agents  of  the  DepArtment 
of  Justice:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
Ary.      

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 

And  Mr.  Lowxt  of  WAshington)  (by 

request): 

H.R.  3233.  A  bill  to  Amend  section  3006A 

of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  improve 

the  delivery  of  legAl  services  in  the  criminAl 

justice  system  to  those  persons  finAnciAlly 

unAble  to  obtAin  adequate  representAtlon. 

And  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  JudiciAry. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
H.R.  3234.  A  bill  to  repcAl  the  provisions 
of  lAW  wtiich  relAte  to  the  public  finAnclng 
of  PresidentiAl  elections:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  AdministrAtion. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA 
H.R.  3235.  A  biU  to  permit  tcAchers  to 
chAnge  employment  Across  StAte  lines  with- 
out substAntiAl  loss  of  retirement  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Educstion  And  LAbor. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ramgkl.     Mr.     Jehkihs.    And     Mr. 

FOWLXK): 

H.R.  3236.  A  bill  to  Amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  extend,  for  An  Addi- 
tionAl  4  ycArs,  the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  the  cAncellAtion  of  certAin  stu- 
dent loAns:  to  the  Committee  on  WAys  And 
McAns. 

By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  3237.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  Congress  or  for  the  United  States 
from  the  appUcation  of  certAin  provisions  of 
PederAl  Iaw  relAting  to  employment  And  pri- 
VAcy.  And  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  EducAtlon  And  LAlwr  And 
Oovemment  OperAtlons. 

By  MR.  R08TENK0WSKI: 
HJ.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  into  the  United  StAtes  of  the  per- 
sons! effects,  equipment.  And  other  relAted 
Articles  of  foreign  pArticipAnts,  officiAls.  and 
other  accredited  members  of  delegAtions  in- 
volved In  the  gAmes  of  the  XXIII  OlympiAd 
to  be  held  in  the  United  SUtes  in  1984:  to 
the  Committee  on  WAys  And  MeAns. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wausrkn,  Mr.  Ratchporo.  Mr.  AcK- 
■KMAM.  Mr.  SwiPT.  Mr.  D'Amouks. 
Mr.  MoAKixr.  Mr.  Evams  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  MouNAKi,  Mr.  Oakastaa.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  CAlifomiA.  Mr.  Dtsom. 
Mr.  Lamtos.  Mr.  Fauntkot.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAADS  of  CAlifomiA.  Mr.  MOXXISOH 
of  WAshington.  Mr.  Hortoh.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  MiNKTA.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Fraioc.  Mr.  Koltxa.  Mr. 
GuAAiHi,  Mr.  Arcbir.  Mr.  BAAms, 
Mr.  Wmttihurst,  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Rob,  Ms.  Mikuuki.  Mr.  Dym- 
AUT.  Mr.  LsHMAii  of  FloridA.  Mr. 


DoMAa.  Mr.  Baooa*.  Mr. 
norida.  Mr.  Souas.  Mr. 

Mr.  OTBuMm,  Mr.  Dwna  of  New  Jer- 
■ey.  Mr.  Jwncmm.  MB.  Kariib.  Mn. 
Bozaa.  Mr.  Talumi.  Mrs.  Jonaoa. 
Mr.  LowBT  of  Waatalngtan.  Mr. 
Baowa  of  California.  Mr.  MgMdut, 
Mr.  Towm.  Mr.  Foaa  of  Thumbbm. 
Mr.  Bassb,  Mr.  WBRAHau  Mr.  Onn- 
aiot  Mr.  Bam.  Mr.  IiaPaloi.  Mr.  Lo- 
JAB.  Mr.  Mavboolbb.  Mr.  nonn. 
Mr.  ScAaa.  Mr.  Bbviu,  Mr.  Mnonu, 
Mr.  ToBBiCBU.  Mr.  MsiBW.i.  Mr. 
OoaooBAii,  Mr.  VAaBBMBirr,  Mr. 
HASca.  Mr.  Dahih,  Mr.  Bomoa  of 
Mlrhlgan.  Mr.  Snob.  Mr.  WBbb. 
Mr.  rafiT""— ■  Mr.  Ftaa.  Mr. 
McOABa.  Mr.  RoaxBOEOWBn.  Mr. 
BaoiAii.  Mrs.  Hou.  Mr.  Pasio.  Mr.  aa 
LA  Oaasa.  Mr.  KvAin  of  minoiB.  Mr. 
WkAvaa.  Mr.  Oobbaba.  Mr.  Woa  Pat. 
Mr.  DoroiB.  Mr.  McOtauni.  Mr.  Kooov- 
SKK.  Mr.  Skbltok,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Fasckll,  Mr.  Porsytrx,  Mr.  I^wis 
of  FloridA.  Mr.  Horanis,  Mr. 
HnoHKA,  Mr.  Morriaom  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Yatbs,  BCr.  Barmaro,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Wtmi,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
BiAOGi,  Mr.  McCardlbss,  Mr.  Anut- 
gatx,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  McCAm.  Mr. 
Crockxit,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Nkal,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  OltlAhomA,  Mr.  Vxnto. 
Mr.  OwxMS,  Mr.  Hoyxr,  Mr.  Carpkr. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mrs.  CoLUiis,  Ms.  Fkr- 
RARO,  Mr.  Abdabbo,  Mr.  Oejdbhsom, 
Mr.  BoNKKR,  Mr.  Bbdbu.,  Mr. 
McKimnby,  And  Mr.  Hxptbl  of 
HawaU): 
H.  Res.  219.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentAtives  in 
support  of  hospice  cAre;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  And  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  104:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJt.  132:  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  765:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
McEwxM.  Mr.  Minism,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
DbWire,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Rahaix. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Kaatehmeibr, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
McNulty,  And  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Semsembrem- 
NER.  Mr.  Bevill.  And  Mr.  Ranoel. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  Dyson  And  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1<M9:  Mr.  Horton  And  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Kasicm,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Vandergripp,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
RoBiHBON,  Mr.  Rbgula,  Mr.  Kazkn,  And  BCr. 
Biurakis. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Kildel 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  And  Mr. 
Anderson. 

H.R.  1183:Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  1341:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Hkrtel  of 
MlchigAn,  Mr.  AdCoin,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Toa- 
RicxLU,  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Smith  of  FloridA,  Mr.  Owxns,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  And  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Hammxbachmidt. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Swipt. 

H.R.  1517:  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Whitbhurst. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stokes,  Ms.  Mikuuki, 


Mr.  Parria.  Mr.  Owens,  And  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma. 

HJt.  1668:  Mr.  Howaro.  Mr.  Cobooraii, 
Mr.  LowBRY  of  CAlifomiA.  And  Mr.  Ba«babb. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Lcvni  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Lbvibb  of  Calif frmlA.  Mr.  Kabibbmbb.  Mr. 
Rno.  Mr.  McH«aB.  Mr.  Eckabt.  Mr.  Bobior 
of  MichigAii.  And  Mr.  Scbbuir. 

HJl.  1743:  Mi  Edgar,  Mr.  Mavroulbb.  Mr. 
SiKORBXi,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  And  Mr.  Akaka. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Lowry  of  WAshlnfton  And 

Mr.   BlURAKIA. 

HJl.  3034:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  2094:  Bts.  Snows.  Mr.  Hbrtbl  of 
MlchigAn.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Davis.  And  Mr.  Oekas. 

HJl.  2168:  Mr.  Oekas. 

HJl.  3225:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Lone 
of  MArylAnd.  Mr.  Archbb,  and  Mr.  Mooa- 

HXAO. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  JBppordb.  Mr. 
CHANDLER.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  OklAhomA.  Mr.  FteBXBU  Mr.  Vtkl- 
son  of  UtAh.  Mr.  Taukb,  Mr.  Iaahd.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Ford  of  TenneaBce.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mt.  OxLEY,  Mr.  AmaoATB,  Mr. 
Anorxwb  of  TtxAS.  Mrs.  Martib  of  Illinois. 
And  Mr.  Ahdrr*on. 

H.R.  2403:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Cmnectlcut. 
Mr.  Lbland,  And  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.R.  3438:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  HerteI  MlchigAn. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Anmewb  of  TexAS.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Oarcia.  B*r.  Dxxob.  BIr.  QuiL- 
len,    Mr.    ScauMER.    Mr.    Daub.    And   Mr. 

LOWBRY  of  CAlifomiA. 

HJl.  2491:  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Isabd,  Mr. 
Bedbll,  And  Mt.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2503:  Ms.  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Barbbs. 

H.R.  2627:  Mf.  Morribob  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2633:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2752:  Vtt.  McKiNincY. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Edwards  of  CAlifomiA.  Mr. 
Jepporos.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
Porter.  And  MT.  Reid. 

H.R.  2967:  IA-.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Wnm. 
Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Lipibski,  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  McEwbb.  Mr.  Owxbs.  And 
Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  3170:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  MnmrA,  Mr. 
Stokes,  And  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H J.  Res.  20c  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs. 
CoLUNS,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
AiiA,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hughrs.  Mr.  Hbrtbl 
of  MlchigAn.  Mr.  Lahtob.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Kiiobk.  Mr.  RKngel,  Mr.  FtaBZSU  Mr.  Stxb- 
ROLM,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Applboatb.  Mr. 
JBBKIBB.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  TanniBBiiP 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Whtitakxr. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fobsythb.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  And  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.J.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr.  Waloren.  Mr. 
GuNDERsoN.  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Fazio.  And  Mr. 
McDonald. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Boucher. 


H J.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Dtmaixy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  And  Mr. 
WntTH. 

HJ.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Savage  And  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Albosta.  Vtr.  Brzaux. 
Mr.  BaiTT,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Cobablb.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Dabixl.  Mr.  DnxuMS,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Misrissippi,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
RjQRio.  Mr.   Frost.   Mr.   Gejdenson,   Mr. 
Oekas.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hotel  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  JoBBS  of  North  CATOlinA,  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Lbbt.  Mr.  iMvut  of  MlchigAn.  Mr.  Lewis 
Of  Califoraia.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  CatoU- 
na.  Mr.  Matbui.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Califomia.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pat- 
tbrbob.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr.  Rin- 
iuto,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Screuer.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Skxbn,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Solarz.  Hit. 
Staboblabd.  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Taukb,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Wobtlbt,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Young  of  AlAska, 
And  Mr.  Zablocki. 
H  J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Weiss. 
HJ.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Weiss. 
UJ.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Lbland,  Mr.  Levin  of  MlchigAn,  Mr. 
WoBTLEY,  Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Richardson, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Vandergripp, 
Mr.  Labtos.  aiid  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  POBD  of  Tennessee.  And  Mr.  Faunthoy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr. 

Watkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Or- 
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Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDBR,  Mr.  Shxlby,  Mr.  Stagcers.  Mr. 
Swipt.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
TAi.  Torres,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Whitlxy. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Stahgeland.  and  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigsn,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
idA, Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Horton.  And  Mr.  Ackkrmah. 

H.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Stokks.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  And  Mr. 
McNulty. 


H.  t^n.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Dreier  of  CaU- 
foniia.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Shbuy.  BIr.  Vandergripp,  and  Mr.  Whtte- 

HURBT. 

H.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Ackermah,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Abdbbws  of  Texas,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
BBvnx.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Courtsi, 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Fer- 
raro. Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hbpner,  Mr.  Hightower, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Ms. 
Kaitur,  Mr.  Kazeh,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Ko- 
GOVSBK.  Mr.  IfATH  of  Texss,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Lbvih  of  MlchigAn,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  CalifomlA,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califomia,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
MoRBiBOH  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
MUBTHA.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Pur- 
SEU,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rodino, 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3132 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
—On     pAge     2.     line     25.     striiie     out 
"$908,829,000",  And  insert,  in  lieu  thereof 
$728,829,000". 

—On  PAge  3,  line  5,  striice  All  after  "expend- 
ed" through  line  5  and  insert  a  period. 
—On  page  3,  delete  line  12  through  line  15. 
—On  page  4,  line  8.  striiie  all  after  the  colon 
through  the  colon  on  line  16. 
—On  page  7,  strike  line  1  ttvough  page  8, 
line  2. 

—On  page  9.  line  1.  strike  All  after  "and," 
through  the  first  comma  on  line  7. 
—On  page  16.  strike  line  20  tlut>ugh  line  23. 
—On  page  27,  strike  line  5  through  line  21. 
—On  page  32.  strike  line  9  through  line  18. 
—On  page  8,  after  line  2,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  104.  Within  fimds  availAble  in  the 
Construction  General  account,  including 
but  not  limited  to  funds  deferred,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  directed  to  complete  the 
navigation  and  related  features  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  WaterwAy  At  a  total  Addi- 
tionAl  federal  cost  of  $202,000,000.  Section 
206  of  the  Inlsnd  WAterwAys  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '(27)  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway:  From  the  Pickwick  Pool 
on  the  Tennessee  River  at  RM  215  to 
Demopolis,  Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  at  RM  215.4.'  ". 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
—On  page  19,  line  22,  strike  out 
"$6,558,375,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,538,375,000". 

H.R.  3134 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—On  page  48.  after  line  14,  add  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  508.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  of  voluntary  school 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  public  schools. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  6, 1983 


June  6, 1963 


I  of  tar«eU.  bat  agaiiMt  thw—nili  and 
at  vaitty  WHcr  n 


KVOLDTIONART  DKVBLOFMENT 
OF  STRATBOIC  DEPEWBIVE 
STSnmS:  A  CONCEPT  WHOSE 
ma  HAS  COME 


HON.  ON  KRAMER 


lATTVB 


OtCOLBUMO 
1M  THEHOUIBOV 

M<mda%  June  6, 19S3 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  you 
wfn  remember.  PreaMeiit  Reacan  in 
hit  March  speech  let  forth  a  f turmlda- 
ble  diallente  for  America,  a  challenge 
«*— 't*****  to  set  the  wheeli  in  motion 
to  make  the  neceamry  technolocical 
brcakthrou^u  for  a  tramition  from 
an  offensive  nuclear  retaliation  policy 
to  (»e  of  nonnuclear  defense.  It  is  the 
President's  hope,  which  I  share,  that 
this  transition  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  otiMdesoenoe  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  because  of  my  strong  desire  to 
both  protect  the  American  people  and 
our  aOlea  from  the  devastation  of  nu- 
dear  war,  and  to  eventually  make  nu- 
clear weapons  obsolete,  that  I  call 
your  attenticm  to  an  excellent  paper 
written  by  Senator  Hownx  Houk  of 
Alabama  His  paper  entitled  "Evolu- 
tlooary  Developmoit  of  Strategic  De- 
fensive Systems:  A  Concept  Whose 
Time  Has  Cosae."  is  interesting,  well 
written,  and  worthy  of  reading. 

Mr.  PKrident.  I  rinoerely  believe  thmt  an 
obJeethre  enoiiiiatloo  of  President  Reasan'a 
recent  call  for  the  devekvaient  of  strategic 
def enstopv  systems  wm  disclose  tbat  this  Is  a 
concept  whose  time  has  come. 

Once  past  the  emotional  reactions  of 
those  who  are  tied  to  ttie  stratedc  doctrines 
of  the  past,  this  new  approach  may.  indeed, 
lead  to  an  ultimate  reduction  in  offensive 
raiasQes  oo  both  sides. 

Vtor  too  looc  we  bave  relied  on  strategic 
policy  based  on  the  threat  of  retaliation 
father  tban  a  ooramitment  to  self  defense.  I 
have  wondered  ever  since  the  signing  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  in  1972.  as  I  asked  anew  in  re- 
marks to  this  body  Isst  December  18.  what 
could  lie  more  ttahilliing  than  the  ability  to 
defend  one's  homeland  against  nuclear 
attack? 

Tet.  many  of  those  wlio  are  most  vocal 
throutfi  the  media  continue  to  insist  that 
defense  would  touch  off  a  new  arms  race  by 
raising  fears  that  one  side  was  preparing  to 
attack  and  then  defend  Itself  against  retaU- 
atory  attack.  Defense,  in  fact.  Is  not  provoc- 
ative—it  Is  the  opposite.  If  ea^  side  neu- 
traltaes  the  other's  offeiwive  capability,  the 
threat  of  aggression  must  be  reduced.  The 
United  States'  history  disdoses  proudly  that 
oun  Is  not  an  aggressor  nation.  But  several 
times,  we  have  been  caught,  with  almost 
tragic  results,  with  our  guard  down. 

Still,  there  are  numerous  critics  who  sug- 
gest that  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  Is 
iVstslilllilng.  Their  arguments  should  be 
challenged  not  only  on  first  principles,  but 
on  the  grounds  that  major  reductions  in  of- 


fensive weapons  are  made  more  feasible  if 
such  weapons  are  protected  by  BMD. 

It  Is  not  simply  how  many  strategic  weap- 
ons are  aUowed  on  each  side,  but  how  sur- 
vivaUe  those  weapons  are.  Therefore,  we 
miwt  see  to  It  tbat  a  strategic  defensive 
pcdiey  that  Is  basleally  conducive  to  aims 
control  is  not  made  to  appear  as  the  reverse. 

I  am  oonvinoed  that  it  was  our  technical 
superiority  in  strategic  areas  whldi  induced 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  as 
weQ  as  SALT  L  As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  In 
December,  when  the  ABM  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated it  was  assumed  major  reductioos  in 
off  emive  ballistic  missile  forces  would  be 
shortly  forthcoming.  Instead,  the  SovleU 
stepped  up  their  strategic  programs  on  aU 
fronts  and.  today,  our  land-based  ICBM 
force  standi  vulneraUe  to  a  flrat^trike.  Vul- 
nerability. I  submit.  Is  the  most  provocative 
and  destabOiitng  conditions  of  all.  encourag- 
ing, at  the  w«ii«<w"»™,  international  adven- 
tures backed  by  the  threat  of  a  first  strike. 

The  ABM  Treaty  permits  limited  deploy- 
ment by  both  sides,  and  the  Soviets  have  a 
system  deployed  around  Moscow.  However. 
Congress  decided  In  1976  to  phase  out  our 
deployed  site  at  Grand  Ftorks.  South 
Dakota.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued with  a  system-level  program,  at  ex- 
penditures three  times  greater  than  ours, 
which  we  assume  could  be  rapidly  deployed 
In  the  future.  The  United  States  has  pur- 
sued a  modest  lUkD  ballistic  mlssUe  defense 
(BMD)  program  since  the  early  1970s,  pro- 
gressively developing  means  to  defend  our 
groiuMl-bosed  IC8M  force  and  developing 
tJM.tiiMami—  which  have  i»ovided  remarka- 
ble advances  tor  future  defensive  options. 

I  agree  with  Presklent  Reagan  that  we 
need  to  step  up  the  pace  of  lUkD  on  ad- 
vanced long-range  BMD  concepts  which  will 
fully  challenge  our  nation's  creative  scien- 
tific capabilities  for  success  and  break- 
throughs as  well  as  our  political  willingness 
to  seek  visionary  solutktns.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  this 
body  to  speak  out  on  the  potential  use  of  di- 
rected energy  technologliBS,  such  as  high- 
energy  lasers,  for  future  defensive  weapons. 

In  the  future  we  should  be  able  to  use 
ground-based  or  spaced-based  high-energy 
lasers  to  destroy  ballistic  missile  targets,  as 
well  ss  other  offensive  targets.  I  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  we  need  to  accelerate 
our  efforts  In  the  devetopment  of  this  tech- 
nology. However,  one  of  my  primary  cm- 
cems  has  been  the  fragmentation  and  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  various  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  of  the  current  research  and 
development  In  the  area  of  directed  energy. 

This  concern  was  ampllfled  as  a  result  of 
hearinci  that  I  chaired  in  late  1979.  The 
purpose  of  these  hearings  was  to  provide  a 
broader  review  of  the  highly  diverse,  impor- 
tant and  rapidly  developing  laser  technolo- 
gy. From  these  hearings  I  determined  that 
we  did  not  have  the  proper  environment  to 
focus  this  directed  energy  technology. 
Therefore.  In  the  last  Congress  I  Introduced 
legislation  calling  for  a  laser/particle  beam 
Institute  to  provide  a  long-range  program  in 
this  area  and  serve  ss  a  coordinating  and 
■"■"■t*"?  body  for  those  Government  agen- 
cies Involved  In  laser/particle  beam  research 
and  development. 


I  have  recently  been  encouraged  by  what 
appears  to  be  better  coordination  of  these 
efforts.  However,  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  technology,  the  sdenoe.  technology, 
and  space  subcommittee  plans  to  conduct 
further  hearings  on  this  issue  later  this 
year. 

While  the  President's  March  3S  announce- 
ment properly  emphaaind  the  mcwe  ad- 
vanced, long-term  BMD  eonoepts.  I  would 
encourage  him  to  seriously  consider  an  evo- 
lutionary approach  that  also  would  Include 
mwe  mature,  nearer-tenn  BMD  concepts. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest  the 
progress  in  Army  BMD  systems  and  tech- 
nology development  centered  at  HuntsviDe. 
Ain't-"  This  program  has  made  dramatic 
strides  tai  recent  years  over  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  systems. 

As  eariy  as  the  1960s.  BDM  demonstrated 
wsential  strategic  defensive  systems  tech- 
nologies. Including  biased  anay  radars  and 
Sprint-daas  interceptors.  By  the  1970s,  the 
program  technologies  were  developed  to 
eittble  defense  against  sophisticated  mis- 
siles in  the  terminal  stages  of  attadc 
through  the  use  of  complw  data  proceeslng 
and  discriminating  technologies  and  quick- 
response  interceptors.  The  program  evolved 
In  the  1970s  with  the  development  of  on- 
board data  processing  and  long-wave  infra- 
red sensors  for  eariy  identification  of  tar- 
geU  outside  the  atmosphere.  Today.  BMD  is 
demonstrating  advanced  sensors  and  data 
processing  and  "smart"  missiles  capable  of 
Intercepting  JiMwmhig  mlssQes  with  non-nu- 
clear warheads.  Programs  also  are  already 
underway  in  the  non-traditional  technology 
areas  of  dtreeted  energy  weapons. 

These  technology  successes  provide  vast 
oicouragement  to  the  hopes  for  a  successful 
strategic  defense  in  the  future  and  can  be 
demonstrated,  with  the  option  for  deploy- 
ment, on  sn  evolutionary  basis  while  futur- 
istic space-based  system  concepts  are  matur- 
ing. Skeptics  have  dismissed  the  long-range 
portion  of  this  thinking  ss  a  star  wars  fanta- 
sy, but  I  believe  history  will  prove  them  to 
be  wrong. 

Secretary  Ca^wr  W.  Weinberger  recently 
noted.  "Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  AepU- 
dsm  with  which  some  have  greeted  this  ini- 
tiative Is  due  to  misunderstanding,  liany 
would  have  you  believe  that  we  seek  to  de- 
velop a  single  system  which  can  intercept 
and  def Old  flawlessly  against  aU  missUes 
and  all  attacks.  We  know  there  Is  no  such 
"magic  bullet"  What  we  are  trying  to  devel- 
op first  is  a  defense  network— a  series  of  sys- 
tems, not  necessarily  based  on  the  same 
technology  or  phy^cal  principles— which 
taken  together  will  provide  a  reliable  de- 
fense against  nuclear  balUstlc  missDes. 

"The  concept  we  will  need  to  perfect  is 
not  Hiypiiwiiar  to  the  (me  we  now  employ  to 
defend  our  fleet  sgalnst  tactical  missile 
attack.  The  layered  fleet  defense  system 
otHisists  of  P-14  fighters  and  Phoenix  Mis- 
sUes at  long  rangea.  the  Aegis  Cruiser  at 
medium  range,  and  close-in  weapon  systems. 
All  are  under  control  of  computers  which 
keep  track  of  dcaens  of  Incoming  missUes. 
and  direct  Interceptors  to  destroy  them.  The 
ballistic  missile  defenses  we  seek  to  build 
must  do  these  functions  also,  not  sgalnst 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  •tatcments  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  l»y  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Secretary  Weinbeiter  was  referring  to  a 
dtf  ene  netwM.  which  I  bdleve  to  be  con- 
sistent with  HMD's  layered  datawe  eoooept. 
where  defense  is  possible  in  variou 
of  an  attacking  missOe's  trajeetocy. 

My  interedt  in  also  eanaUeri 
mature  BMD  ijuucepts  is  based  o 
compellii^  factors  tbat  are  eoaslBtent  with 
the  President's  policy  initiative.  They  can 
be  fidded  eariler  and  they  can  be  sseordy 
based  on  our  own  solL  They  would  pose  no 
threat  for  an|r  use  other  than  purely  defen- 
sive otalective^  such  as  defense  of  our  ICBM 
forces  and  k^  command  and  oootrol  cen- 
ters. And.  they  would  etfeettvriy  comple- 
ment any  advanced  systems  that  may  be  de- 
ployed later. 

I  am  odnvioced  that  we  should  carefully 
and  objectively  evaluate  the  President's  caU 
for  the  development  of  strategle  defensive 
systems  as  a  iaeans  of  making  midear  weap- 
ons impotent  and  obscdete.  If  we  raise  our- 
selves above  partlssnship.  as  indeed  we 
must,  and  look  with  open  minds  at  what 
could  represent  a  man  staNllrtig  strategk; 
policy.  I  bdleve  we  wOl  coaae  to  agree  that 
this  initiative  can  signal  a  change  in  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  ptdlcy  that  is  likely  to  live  in 
hiiAory  ss  a  dramatic  turning  point  toward 
wortd  peace.  It  puU  us  on  a  course  that  Is 
fundamentally  more  secure  and  humane. 

I  believe  America's  scientlstB  and  engi- 
neers, who  hfive  tarou^t  this  natton  to  pre- 
eminence in  world  technology  and  to  the 
moon  and  ba^  can  succeed  in  developing 
the  defensive  systems  to  make  this  peaceful 
visian  a  reaU^y.* 


OLIVER  BROWN  TRUCKINO 
COMPANY  CELEBRATES  ITS 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 
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he  began  the  "mafl  and  bakery"  run  for 
Good  Deal  Supermarkets,  a  now  defunct 
chain  ef  local  supermarkets.  Subsequently, 
he  was  bauUng  groceries  and  produce.  From 
hto  iw»««"g-  he  purchased  a  90  foot  truck 
and  later  went  on  to  secure  his  first  contract 
with  a  major  corporation— General  Electric. 

Brown  continued  to  gain  new  customers 
wfalA  led  to  incorporation  in  1967.  During 
this  time.  Brown  relocated  his  operation  to 
Blaabeth.MJ. 

Further  increases  in  OBT's  dlentde  re- 
sulted In  the  need  to  purchase  additional 
•quIpaMnt  and  expand  his  straage  facility 
to  better  serve  his  suppliers.  OBT  moved  to 
its  iMMcnt  loCTtlffn  in  Middlesex. 

The  Middlf***  office  to  located  on  a  6.4 
acre  site  wbldi  houses  the  main  off kx.  ter- 
minal, and  a  68.000  square  foot  warehouse. 
A  saoond  warehouse  of  100.000  square  feet  to 
located  In  neighboring  Plabifleld.  lUs  ware- 
house to  equipped  with  five  to  M  ton  over- 
to  facilitate  easy  loading  and 
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Monday,  June  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SfteaiieT.  it  is  an  honocfw  me  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  what  I  find  to  be  a 
success  story  in  the  truest  soise  and  a 
celebration  of  all  that  is  poasihle  in 
this  great  dountry  of  ourK 

"In  America,  you  can  make  somet.hlng  of 
yourself  if  you  set  your  mind  to  it.  Hard 
work,  persistence,  and  perseverance  are  the 
k^  to  the  American  dream." 

These  are  the  words  of  Oliver  Brown,  a 
man  who  beat  all  odds  to  become  the  largest 
minority  trticking  company,  in  terms  of 
equipment  inventory  and  warehouse  facUl^ 
ties  In  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey.  On  Aug.  14. 
1963.  Oliver  Brown  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 
(OBT).  of  Middleeex.  New  Jersey.  wiU  cele- 
brate Ite  twentieth  axmiversary  in  business. 

Oliver  Brawn  Trucking  Oo.  started  as  a 
one-man  operation  under  the  name  of 
Brown  Tniddng  In  Cast  Orange.  N  J.  These 
days.  OBT's  fieet  of  blue  and  white  trui±s 
may  be  seen  on  highways  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Oliver  Brown,  who  hafto  from  Bedford. 
Vs.,  is  one  ef  14  childrm  of  very  poor  par- 
ents. He  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1969  snd 
worked  as  a  construction  laborer.  Subse- 
quently, he  purchased  a  second-hand  pick- 
up trudc  and  began  hto  career  in  trucking  in 
1963. 

He  used  that  pl<A-up  to  retrieve  shopiring 
carts  from  lircets  and  sidewalks.  Soon  after. 
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easy  chair  and  listening  to  the  blues." 
Brown  looks  forward  to  passing  the  business 
on  to  hto  daughter  who  to  majoring  in  busi- 
ness at  a  New  Jersey  college. 

Brown,  who  to  a  business-  snd  dvic- 
minded  person,  to  very  scttve  In  various  or- 
ganisations. One  of  hto  biggest  aocompllsh- 
menU  to  hto  newly  dected  positian  as  vice 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck 
Association  (NJMTA)  and  serving  as  a  board 
member  of  the  American  Trucking  Assoda' 
tions.  He  credited  NJMTA  with  helping  him 
lesch  many  of  hto  goato  in  the  trucking 


Brown's  equipment  Invoitory  has  since 
grown  from  that  one  20  foot  truA  to  an  Im- 
pteashre  40  tractors.  90—40  and  45  foot  trail- 
era,  and  a  good-slK  number  of  flat4ied  trail- 
ers. Uffrgate  trucks,  vans,  and  f orkllfts. 

Currently.  OBT  provides  general  truddng. 
rigging,  and  warehousing  for  approximately 
10  accounts  to  include  Avon  Corp..  Coca- 
Cola  USA.  ILL  duPont.  Goieral  saectric. 
R.  L.  Eggert  Co..  Reeves  Brothers.  Super- 
markets General.  Sun  Oil  Corp..  Twin 
County  Grocery,  Western  Electric,  snd  Wes- 
ttnghouse  Cwp. 

Brown  plans  to  furUier  expand  hto  busi- 
ness with  the  recent  grant  of  authority  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
allow  OBT  to  haul  general  commodities 
throughout  the  continental  United  States. 
He  also  has  plans  to  establish  other  termi- 
nals in  the  South. 

Askle  from  the  general  trucking  services 
OBT  offers.  Brown  pointed  out  tbat  moving 
and  storing  supermarket  equipment  of  every 
variety  to  OBT's  specialty. 

Anyone  who  knows  Oliver  Brown  knows 
he's  no  desk  sdmiral  with  hto  employees. 
When  time  and  appointmraits  permit,  you'll 
see  Brown,  with  shirtsleeves  up  out  on  the 
loading  dock  with  hto  drivers.  Hto  informal 
manner  and  dose  bond  with  hto  more  tban 
10  drivers  and  office  staff  to  what  he  says. 
"made  OBT  such  a  success."  Even  though 
Brown  to  the  man  "out  front"  promoting 
and  w»'"g  new  business  for  the  company, 
the  men  and  women  who  work  for  OBT  and 
deal  with  our  customers  daily  are  due  their 
share  of  credit  for  the  company's  success. 
TheyYe  the  ones  responsible  for  carrying 
out  our  number  one  rule— to  provide 
prompt,  safe,  and  effident  delivery  of  our 
clients' products. 

Starting  a  business  and  trying  to  pene- 
trate the  mariEetplace  to  no  easy  task. 
Brown,  says,  noting  that  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  financial  Institutions  gave  him 
nnmwu4m\  sssistanoe.  However,  having  to  do 
it  "all  <m  my  own  was  probably  the  best 
thing  that  ever  bappoied."  To  realise 
steady  cmnpany  and  business  growth  you 
have  to  "have  faith  In  yourself,  keep  your 
nose  to  the  grindstone,  pour  the  profits 
back  Into  the  business,  and  leave  that  Cadfl- 
lae  on  the  showroom  floor,"  Brown  says. 

During  the  early  years  of  OBT,  Brown's 
wife  Carrie  worked  with  her  husband.  The 
hustle  and  bustle  of  Brown's  days  does  not 
allow  for  much  free  time,  but  when  time 
pomits.  Brown  prefers  spending  quiet  eve- 
nings out  to  dinner  with  hto  wife  and  daugh- 
ter Sharon  IB  or  "Just  sitting  back  In  my 


Oliver  Brown  truly  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  construction  laborer  he  was  and 
Oliver  Brown  Trucking  Company  truly  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  the  old 
pl<A-up  tnx^  There  definitdy  to  something 
to  be  ssid  for  hard  work,  persistence,  snd 
perseverance  and  the  stray  of  Oliver  Brown 
and  Oliver  Brown  Trucking  Co.  says  it  aU. 

Congratulations  Oliver  Brown  and  Oliver 
Brown  Trucking  Co..  Inc.* 


SUCCESS  DESPITE  ODDS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 
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Monday,  June  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  young  man  in  my  constituen- 
cy who  I  feel  is  deserving  of  our  recog- 
nition and  admiration  for  his  detenni- 
nation  in  ovenxmiing  a  handicap  to 
achieve  several  impressive  personal 
goals.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
his  outstanding  accomplishments. 

Hardee  Peraaelll  is  an  eighth  grade 
student  attending  the  Charles  W. 
Lewis  Middle  School  in  Blackwood. 
N.J.  He  has  had  a  newq^wer  route  for 
about  1  year  and  has  been  able  to  pur- 
chase a  television,  an  Atari  for  his 
family,  and  a  computer  for  himself 
with  his  profits.  He  is  currently  saving 
for  a  new  lO^peed  bicycle  to  replace 
one  that  was  stolen. 

Last  spring.  Hardee  was  chosen  f  rcnn 
Gloucester  Township  for  a  Special 
Youth  Citiaenshlp  Award.  Hardee  has 
heen  a  trusted  and  respected  enwloyee 
of  the  Lewis  School  store,  which  is 
managed  by  special  education  stu- 
dents. 

Hardee  participated  in  the  New 
Jersey  Spedal  01ynu>ics  this  year  and 
won  a  gold  medal  in  the  SO-jrard  back- 
stroke and  two  other  fourth  place  rib- 
bons in  free-style  swimming  events.  He 
also  won  a  blue  ribbon  for  running  and 
two  sixth  place  ribbons  for  the  broad 
Jump  and  the  softball  throw  in  the 
area  of  Track  and  Field  Special  Olym- 
pics. 

In  addition  to  Hardee's  numerous 
extracurricular  activities,  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent  stu- 
dent academically  by  earning  a  place 
on  the  Lewis  honor  roll  for  academic 
achievement.  Last  but  not  least. 
Hardee  has  had  perfect  attendance 
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during  his  4  yeftra  at  Charles  W.  Lewis 
Middle  SchooL 

Hardee's  impressive  aooompUsh- 
moits  are  certainly  noteworthy  and 
deserving  of  our  highest  ccHnmenda- 
tlons.  He  certainly  serves  as  an  lnq>lra- 
tktt  to  us  all  by  setting  high  goals  and 
attaining  them  deq>lte  the  odds. 

I  am  CNtalnly  proud  to  represent 
this  outstanding  young  man.« 


THE  POFX7LATION  CRISIS 


HON.  MAimEW  F.  McHUGH 
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•  Ifr.  MgHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  often 
find  myself  disagreeing  with  the  views 
of  James  J.  KOp^rlck.  On  one  Issue, 
howevo-.  he  has  been  a  consistent 
voice  for  a  more  f arslghted  approach. 

That  issue  is  the  danger  posed  by 
ocmtlnulng  rapid  population  growth  in 
the  developing  nations.  As  Mr.  Kllpa- 
tiitk  has  noted,  a  continuation  of  cur- 
rent population  trends  is  likely  to  have 
adverse  consequences,  both  to  the  de- 
veloi»nait  vrogpects  of  Third  World 
natiCHis  and  to  U.S.  interests  in  politi- 
cal stability  ateoad. 

In  his  latest  column  on  this  issue. 
Mr.  Kllpatrlrk  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  Congress  is  prepared  to 
think  seriously  about  problems  "that 
are  ao.  30  or  40  years  in  the  future 

•  •  •."  In  the  near  future,  when  the 
House  ccmsiders  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bUl.  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  answer  that  question. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  3  years, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  funded 
populatlcm  control  programs  of  the 
Agency  f <»*  International  Development 
at  a  level  of  $211  million,  a  10-percent 
increase  over  the  level  inherited,  by 
President  Reagan.  By  way  of  contrast, 
we  have  Incrt—ed  foreign  military  aid 
programs  by  more  than  60  percent 
during  the  same  2  year  period. 

FCM-  fiscal  year  1984.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  is  requesting  a  $1.2 
mUlkm  Increase  for  AID  population 
programs.  That  amounts  to  an  in- 
crease of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
omt.  which  Is  considerably  below  the 
2S-percent  increase  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  requesting  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  foreign  military  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  ref  ocus  the  priorities  re- 
flected In  the  President's  foreign  aid 
budget  request  in  a  manner  that  in- 
sures that  the  United  States  wiU  con- 
tinue to  play  a  leadership  role  in  ef- 
forts to  curb  rapid  population  growth. 
The  reascms  for  doing  so  have  been 
made  clear  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in  his 
recent  column,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Racoao  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Xrnat  tbe  Washlnctan  Post.  June  i,  ISM] 
BsToiis  TBS  Bomb 
(By  Jsinea  J.  KDpatrlck) 

We  live  in  a  world  wbdbe  future  to  clouded 
by  two  great  dangers.  One  of  tbeee  to  talked 
about  tnoeaaDtly  and  even  now  to  being  de- 
bated in  Congrea.  It  to  tbe  poMibillty  of  a 
war  waged  with  nuclear  weapons.  The 
other.  becauM  it  lacks  tbe  drama  of  Arma- 
geddon rarely  makea  hfadllw  It  to  the 
continuing  ezploaian  of  popiilatino  In  the 
leaf  developwl  natiiwf 

Tbe  latest  tamie  of  Intercom,  publtahed  by 
the  Papulation  Reference  Bureau,  offen 
some  new  projecttona  of  woridwlde  popula- 
tion. The  figurea  ought  to  be  of  profound 
concern  to  our  legtolatma,  but  because  the 
figurea  have  to  do  with  conditions  that  are 
30,  30.  or  40  years  in  the  future,  no  one  to 
likely  to  get  greatly  aroused  about  them 
right  now. 

Consider  tlie  elements  that  should  con- 
cern us.  The  WOTld's  population  to  now  esti- 
mated at  4.6  bOUon  people.  The  5  Ullion 
mark  probably  will  Iw  readied  wttliln  five 
years.  Tlie  world  lilrthrate  to  now  M  births 
per  1.000  population:  ttte  death  rate  to  11 
per  1.000.  Tlito  gives  us  an  annual  increase 
of  1.8  percent.  A  growth  rate  of  1.8  means 
that  84  mmion  people,  equal  to  a  country 
the  stoe  of  Nigeria,  will  be  added  in  1983 
alone.  If  tids  growth  were  spread  evenly 
luound  the  worid.  in  rttti  and  poor  nations 
alike,  there  might  l>e  no  occasion  for  alarm. 
The  disturUng  fact  to  tliat  the  greatest 
growth  to  taking  place  in  the  countries  least 
able  to  feed  and  bouse  their,  people. 

Tlie  Bureau  reports:  "The  leas  developed 
countries,  which  account  tar  79  percent  of 
the  world's  populatfcm.  are  growing  at  Just 
over  3  percent  annually,  compared  to  0.6 
percent  for  the  more  developed  countriea. 
Ttiese  uneven  ratea  mean  that  ttie  leas  de- 
veloped countries  wiU  constitute  79  percent 
of  the  world  by  the  year  2000  and  83  per- 
cent by  3020." 

Tlie  Western  Industrial  nations  liave  their 
population  problems  In  tiand.  In  ttieae  more 
developed  regions  women  are  having  fewer 
than  two  diUdroi  during  tlieir  reproductive 
lifetimes— leas  tlian  the  replacement  level  of 
2.1  per  family.  In  Kenya,  by  contrast, 
women  have  an  average  of  eight  children 
during  their  reproductive  lifetimes.  At  these 
ratea  Kenya's  populati<m  of  18.6  million  will 
double  over  the  next  17  years. 

In  one  sense,  the  data  Just  published  by 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau  are  not 
new.  Rouglily  the  same  projections  were 
made  tlu-ee  yean  ago  by  a  presidential 
study  group.  Global  3000.  Wittiln  anotlier 
generation,  it  said  msssra  of  humanity  will 
have  extuuisted  ttieir  own  land  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  feed  tliemaelves.  "Barring  revo- 
lutionary advancea  tai  teclmology,''  said  the 
Global  2000  report,  "life  for  most  people  on 
Earth  will  l>e  more  precarious  In  2000  ttian 
It  to  now." 

How  will  these  masufir  be  fed.  clothed  and 
housed?  The  brutal  prospect  to  that  many  of 
them  will  not  need  to  lie  fed:  they  will  tiave 
died  of  starvation.  It  to  only  the  lUgh  rate  of 
Infant  mortality  tiiat  prevents,  the  situation 
from  getting  out  of  tiand  today.  But  the 
pressure  on  the  more  developed  nations  will 
Increase  inexorably.  Our  own  problems  with 
illegal  Immigration  can  be  expected  to  grow 
with  every  passing  year. 

Our  clilldren  and  grandchildren  will  con- 
stitute an  ever.«hrinking  minority  In  the 
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years  ahead.  For  their  sake,  if  for  no  other, 
we  ought  to  study  tbe  population  projec- 
tions and  think  about  tlie  future  now.* 
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Mtmdajf,  June  9. 1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  proud  residents 
of  the  city  of  Buena  Paik  In  their 
salute  to  the  thousands  of  tourists 
fnan  across  the  United  States  and 
around  the  globe  who  visit  the  city 
each  year.  The  dty  has  thoughtfully 
conveyed  Its  appreciation  for  these 
welcome  visitors  by  proclaiming  May 
1983  as  "Visitors  Am>reclatlon 
Month." 

The  dty  is  to  be  lauded  for  Its  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  Important 
guests.  As  the  dty's  Representative  In 
Congress.  I  have  always  felt  the  apt- 
dal  brand  of  friendliness  and  hospital- 
ity with  which  one  is  greeted  from  the 
business  community,  the  dty  leaders 
and  staff,  and  the  residents  at  large. 
That  is  why  it  comes  as  no  8iui>rise 
that  Buena  Park  would  go  out  of  its 
way  to  extend  the  warmth  to  indude  a 
formal  proclamation.  In  doing  so.  the 
dty  has  repaid  the  visitors  for  their 
iU7Preciation  of  the  many  diverse  and 
interesting  attractions.  Among  these 
attractions  are  cultural  exhibits  and 
amusement  parks.  Some  of  them  are 
world  renowned. 

At  the  helm  of  today's  efforts  to 
continue  this  success  is  the  Buena 
Park  Visitor  and  Convention  Bureau 
and  its  Innovative  board  of  directors 
and  staff.  This  energetic  team  has  also 
conveyed  its  i4>predatlon  of  the 
Buena  Park  tourist  and  conventioneer 
by  hosting  them  for  a  good-natured 
and  sincere  event  which  is  surely  to 
continue  on  as  one  of  the  dty's  most 
weU-llked  traditions.  This  event  is 
known  as  the  Annual  Hug  a  Tourist 
Day.  Now  in  its  third  year,  this  event 
promises  to  be  as  memorable  as  ever.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  attending  this 
event,  slated  for  May  27.  as  it  will  give 
me  an  opportimlty  to  personally  con- 
gratulate all  those  who  help  to  make 
Buena  Park  such  an  enjoyable  place  to 
visit,  and.  certainly,  a  friendly  and 
memorable  place  to  live.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  ask  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
rise  with  me  and  salute  the  commit- 
ment of  the  dty  of  Buena  Park  to  its 
economic  prosperity  on  behalf  of  resi- 
dents and  tourists  alike.* 
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•  Mr.  STDMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  voy 
proud  to  aimounce  to  my  colleagues 
that  Betty  Aocommaio  of  Laveen. 
Arte.,  has  boen  named  the  19n  Hdnor- 
ee  to  the  tNatlimal  Cowgirl  Hall  of 
Fsme  and  Western  Hnrttage  Center. 

Having  known  Betty  sinoe  growing 
up  togethdr  in  Tollegon.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  pamm  to  honor  with 
such  a  recognition.  Bettys  eaaeem  for 
her  family,  her  community,  and  ha- 
state Is  reflected  In  the  many  activi- 
ties she  has  undertaken  during  tbe 
last  30  yean.  Her  leadership  has  been 
an  asset  to  groups  Including  the  PTA. 
4-H.  Future  Homemakei*  of  America, 
the  Laveen  Community  OouneU.  the 
Phomlx  Cotton  Wives,  and  the  Arlao- 
na  Living  noneer  Oroup. 

Betty  wa$  bom  and  raised  In  Arliona 
and  has  a  <leep  love  for  the  history  of 
our  State  and  the  contrfbutkins  of  the 
early  homorteaders.  Since  1978,  Betty 
has  been  waiting  and  oomplHng  histo- 
ries <m  Arizona  pioneers,  and  they  pro- 
vide an  exoellent  reference  f <»-  the  in- 
dividual contributions  that  have  made 
Arizona  what  it  is  today. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  many 
people  throughout  Aiteona  that  are 
Betty's  friends.  She  haa  set  an  exam- 
ple for  all  Of  us  to  follow,  and  her  con- 
cern and  leadership  is  reflected  in  the 
many  successes  of  her  family  and  her 
OHnmunlty  projects. 

The  honor  she  has  received  is  well 
deserved,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
her  dedication  and  Inspiration  for 
many  yearg  to  come. 

Congratillatlons.  Betty.* 


SELLING  THE  HANOINO  ROPE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  P0R1ER 
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•  Ur.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vladmlr 
nich  Lenin  said: 

The  Imperialists  are  so  hungry  tor  profits 
tliat  they  wOl  seU  us  the  rope  with  wliich  to 
liangthem. 

For  years.  Western  bankers  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptatl<m 
to  extend  ever-increasing  loans  to  the 
capital-starved  countries  of  the  East- 
em  bloc.  Bankers  In  Zurich.  London, 
and  New  York  have  m^eared  to  fierce- 
ly compete  among  themselves  for  the 
right  to  nmke  ever-larger  loans  to  the 
Comecon  Commissars.  The  result  has 
been  an  mholy  alliance  between  the 
bankers.    Eastern    Europe,    and    the 
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Soviet  Union  from  which  only  the 
Soviet  military  has  gained. 

Beaoe,  we  are  now  faced  with  one  of 
the  great  issues  of  the  1980's:  Will  the 
West  continue  to  subsidize  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Eastern  bloc.  Indirectly 
fuding  the  massive  Soviet  military 
buildup?  For  without  Western  credits 
the  Soviets  could  not  have  sustained 
the  unprecedented  15-year  military 
buildup  ttuit  continues  to  this  day. 

It  is  dear  that  Western  credit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  di- 
verts pressure  from  the  hopeless  eco- 
nomic polldes  of  the  Kremlin  and 
thus  makes  It  easier  for  Moscow  to 
direct  more  of  Its  resources  to  the  pro- 
duetfaxi  of  aimamrats  and  Its  foreign 
adventures.  In  addition,  by  extending 
credit  to  Moscow  we  have  added  to  our 
own  problons  by  creating  a  situation 
wha«  we  have  to  spend  more  money 
on  our  own  defenses  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  Soviet  ca«>ablllties  which  our 
capital  helped  to  create. 

Tbe  governments  of  the  Eastern 
bloc  have  become  hard  currency  ad- 
dicts. They  need  hard  cash  to  service 
the  debt  owed  to  Westem  banks  and 
governments  simply  because  their  own 
ineffidoit  economies  cannot  produce 
fiMMigti  exports  to  eam  the  currency 
through  regular  means  of  trade.  Now 
that  many  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments appear  unlikely  to  fully  repay 
these  debts,  the  bankers  are  trying  to 
oitlce  their  own  governments  Into 
Joining  this  sham  by  protecting  bank- 
ers from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  poor  Judgments.  Rather  than 
take  the  painful  steps  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize these  loans  as  uncollectable. 
which  would  preclude  any  future  bor- 
rowing fnmi  Westem  credit  majricets. 
the  banks  want  the  West,  which  is 
struggling  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Soviet  miUtary  buUdup.  to  divert  Its 
own  predous  capital  resources  to  prop- 
ping up  the  Eastern  bloc. 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States, 
which  is  now  shouldering  the  greatest 
burden  In  insuring  the  seciuity  of  the 
free  democrades  of  the  world,  to  take 
the  lead  in  refusing  to  bail  out  the 
bankers  and  in  placing  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  America's  capital  to  our 
adversaries  in  the  East. 

Recent  proposals  to  socialize  part  of 
tbe  potential  losses  which  private 
banks  face  will  only  encourage  bank- 
ers to  repeat  their  errors.  The  risks  in 
IntnnaUonal  lending  should  be  borne 
by  the  lenders,  not  the  taxpaying 
public. 

It  is  time  the  West  awakened  to  the 
dangers  of  diverting  easy  credit  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  buildup  when,  as  now.  our 
own  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Soviet  military  program  add  danger- 
ous pressure  to  our  scarce  capital  re- 
soiuces. 

A  Government  bailout  of  the  banks 
obviously  would  hurt  the  American 
taxpayer,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
banks  would  also  suffer.  It  would  say 
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to  than  that  ideological  risk  factors 
are  InccmseQuentiaL 

It  wHl  not  be  good  for  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  will  only  further 
delay  the  day  when  necessary  econom- 
ic and  political  reforms  must  be  Insti- 
tuted. 

And  It  will  not  be  good  for  the 
economies  or  national  security  of  the 
West  It  will  further  strain  our  hard- 
pressed  financial  maitets  through  a 
double  dose  of  increased  defldt  de- 
fense spmding.  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Soviets,  coupled  with  the 
transfer  of  scarce  credit  to  our  ideolog- 
ical adversaries. 

The  increasing  Interdependence  of 
each  nation's  well-being  is  a  central 
fact  in  today's  wcn-ld.  But  interdepend- 
ence i^ould  not  Justify  the  sale  of  our 
own  hanging  rope.« 


BISHOP  WURM  COMMENTS  ON 
NUCLEAR  STATEMENT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

ornuKou 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESBRTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  documents  to 
appear  on  the  \J&.  scene  in  recmt 
years  certainly  is  the  statement  of  the 
bishops  on  the  question  of  arms  and 
nudear  warheads. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
historically  whatever  the  mainstream 
chiuvbes  of  the  United  States  in  a 
concerted,  organized,  thoughtful  way 
go  after  something  year  after  year,  the 
end  result  is  change  on  the  American 

That  was  true  of  slavery  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  it  was  true  of  the 
dvil  rights  issues  a  few  decades  ago. 

Now,  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States,  Joined  by  many  Protestants 
aod  Jewish,  have  spoken  out.  urging 
the  Preddent  and  the  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed with  considerable  caution  as  we 
spend  excessively  on  preparing  weap- 
ons of  destruction. 

The  Belleville  Diocesan  newspaper, 
the  Messenger,  recently  published  an 
artide  interviewing  Bishop  Wurm  on 
the  statement  by  the  bishops.  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  put  because  Bishop  Wurm 
is  considered  by  many  of  his  fellow 
bishops  as  more  on  the  conservative 
side.  But  his  message  is  strong  and 
dear  that  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  weiuTons  and  denying  help 
to  the  poor  is  not  the  direction  this 
Nation  should  be  going. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  his  interview. 

The  artide  f  oUows: 
[From  the  Messenger,  May  20, 19831 
(By  Rafe  Mlddeke,  Messenger  Editor) 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  some  Questions  about  the 
peace  pastoral.  One  response  I  heard  is: 
"What  good  will  it  do  from  a  practical  view- 
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pointf  The  loraniBMnt  int  lotaoc  to 
cliiu«e  lU  poUein  becwiK  of  It." 

A.  I  think  It  to  loliic  to  do  a  tremoMloua 
MBOunt  of  lood.  Vor  SO  mlUlon  CktboUcs— 
efcn  tlMNigh  aome  wOl  remain  rtaadfait  in 
their  thlnUiw— I  really  think,  aa  the  polla 
have  ahovn.  that  our  eff orta  in  wrttinc  this 
paatoral  orer  a  two  and  a  half  year  period 
have  really  ralaed  the  conecicwMneBi  of  the 
people  to  the  reality  of  nudear  war  poaelMl- 
ity  mm!  tti  ileiaitallun 

Once  our  people  have  doaely  read  the  paa- 
toral and  aee  the  logical  devdopment  of  iU 
mofal  ftHmdattaia.  they  win  be  much  more 
open  to  it.  After  they  aee  the  paatoral's 
Scriptural  baaea.  iU  treatment  of  the  Just 
war  theory,  and  what  we  really  had  to  aay 
about  deterrence.  I  think  they  wID  aee  why 
the  bWiopa  fdt  It  Imperative  to  delve  into 
thte  problem  and  make  the  atatementa  con- 
tained In  the  paatotaL   ' 

Q.  ^^T"*****!  about  deterrence— that 
to  be  one  of  the  almoat  amblguoua 
I  in  the  devdopment  of  the  paatoraL 
The  pMtotal  doemt  rule  out  nuclear  deter- 


A.  It  doeant  rule  out  deterrence? 

Q.  Doea  It  fed  terribly  uneaay  with  It? 

A.  It  is  uneaay  with  It  But  we  tried  to  be 
In  the  aame  camp  with  our  Holy  FMher  on 
%^%f  Hli  bottom  Une  la  alao  the  eUmimtlon 
of  aD  imrlnar  wfapnne  However,  in  thei  paa- 
toral we  did  not  eaO  for  unilateral  diaarma- 
ment  We  called  for  mutually  and  gradually 
worUni  toward  the  eHmlnation  of  nuclear 


I  find  it  significant  that  in  the  more  than 
ISO  pagea  of  documentation,  the  bishops 
never  once  uaed  to  word  "frecae."  Everyone 
talka  about  a  freew.  We  tried  to  avoid  popu- 
lar langimge.  that  would  identify  us  with 
particular  prcanire  groupa.  By  not  using 
others'  language,  we  were  about  to  empha- 
!  the  moral  dimensions  of  the  use  of  nu- 


Q.  In  devdoping  the  monl  rtlmwislons  of 
deterrence,  the  pastoral  doeant  say  that 
any  old  deterrence  wm  do— tha«  are  paiam- 
etera  (rf  Umtta  oatUned. 

A.  Tea.  that's  right,  there  are  parameters. 
We  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  are  skepti- 
cal regarding  the  uae  of  nuclear  weapons- 
even  in  reeponae  to  a  first  strike  situation. 
However,  we  didnt  rule  out  their  use  abao- 
hitdy  at  that  ttane.  though  we  want  to  work 
towank  that.  We  didnt  abaolutely  state 
that  nuclear  weapona  could  never  be  uaed. 
Thla  is  the  balance  I  think  we  ended  up 
with. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  pastoral,  while  not 
startiiw  it.  la  part  of  a  different  kind  of  dia- 
logue, that  dittait  exist  several  year  ago? 

A.  I  think  very  much  so.  I've  mentioned 
that  the  whole  procea  haa  been  a  consdoua- 
nem  raising  proeees  for  many,  many  people. 
More  people  are  concerned  now  about  the 
Imminent  danger  that  is  upon  us— even 
from  the  standpoint  of  aoddenta.  That  issue 
had  never  been  ralaed  but  we  ralaed  that  in 
our  paatoraL  I  want  to  strees.  though,  that 
we're  not  talldng  about  rtimlnating  the  need 
for  reasonable  defenae  for  our  country. 

Q.  That  was  my  next  questkm.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  reporU  about  unearinfar 
among  military  personnel  with  the  paatoraL 
Tet.  when  the  pastoral  addreeses  the  mili- 
tary, it  speaks  of  them  ss  "contributors  to 


A.  Contributors  to  peaoe.  Right.  Even. 
Preeldent  Reagan,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
voting  favorably  for  the  pastonO.  said  the 
Mi^opa  are  addreeslng  what  he  is  trying  to 
atVliesa  thoiuli  maybe  from  a  different 
standpoint.  But  he  thinks  he  is  trying  to  ad- 
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dress  the  tasue  of  peace  alao.  I  dont  think 
we're  that  far  apart 

Q.  If  President  Reagan  were  going  to 
follow  the  direethrea  of  the  pastoraL  or  its 
suggcstloiH.  what  would  he  have  to  dunge 
In  UJS.  poU^  Is  there  anything  in  VA 
policy  the  pastoral  seriously  questions? 

A.  The  only  thing  I'm  aware  of  In  UJB. 
policy  la  that  we're  stm  making  a  great 
thnwt  towards  arms  buildup,  and  I  think 
the  preaident  and  hla  consultanto  are  going 
to  have  to  readdrem  that  iasue.  Tou  know, 
the  pastoral  really  speaks  to  the  need  for  a 
defenae  mechanism,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  haa  been  such  an  overemphasis  on  de- 
fense, that  many  of  the  govonment's  sodal 
programa  have  beoa  undermined,  and  that 
has  accentuated  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
We  have  tremendous  unemployment  in  this 
country,  and  thoe's  a  k>t  of  programs  that 
could  be  «»»»pi««»'«»t^  to  put  people  baiA  to 
work  in  iinai  <iiiia>  lug  venturea  with  money 
that's  now  being  used  for  nuclear  weapons. 
What  if  we  dedded  to  improve  our  ground 
traiMpMtatlon  systems?  We  could  be  put- 
ting money  into  something  that  could  be  of 
benefit  to  all  the  people.  That's  Just  one 
aspect 
Q.  Is  the  pastoral  going  to  be  dividve? 
A.  I  dont  think  sa  I  think  there  will  be  a 
few  people  who  havent  read  it  who  win 
j^mtrttmtwt  4  particular  mindset  But  I  fed 
that  after  people  have  read  the  pastoral  and 
prayerfully  oonaldered  it  there  will  be  more 
and  more  baaic  agreement 

Q.  Speaking  of  oonsiderationa.  One  of  the 
questions  the  bishopa  tried  to  clarify  In  the 
last  draft  was  the  different  levels  of  author- 
ity the  pastoral  la  baaed  on.  Would  you  say 
something  about  that? 

A.  I  would  say  that  in  certain  areas  we 
speak  about  moral  standards  and  mlndples. 
which  leave  no  moral  options. 

Q.  They  are  undeniable  Catholic  moral 
teaching? 

A.  Tea.  In  other  areas  we  talk  about  op- 
tions individuals  have  in  '"■*^*"g  an  In- 
formed conscience  Judgment  in  a  particular 
situation. 

Q.  What  you  are  asking  is  that  a  person 
trying  to  make  up  hla  or  her  mind  at  least 
seriously  ctmsider  what  has  been  written? 

A.  Rl^t  The  distinction  is  between  moral 
iHlnciples  and  application  of  thoae  same 
mwal  prtndples  in  specific  instanoea.  The 
principle  la  very  basic  but  In  the  application 
there  may  be  room  for  interpretation. 

Q.  One  of  the  areas  might  be  whether 
someone  should  continue  working  in  a  nu- 
dear  arma  manufacturing  plant?  Tou  don't 
tdl  anyone  they  should  or  shouldn't  do 
you? 

A.  That's  right  we  didnt  say  they 
couldnt.  Some  Mahopa  were  puahing  for 
that  but  it  didnt  pass.  So  a  person  could 
feel  they  are  still  contributing  to  the  de- 
fense mechanisms  of  their  country. 

Q.  PasUxals  arent  really  known  for  their 
sustained  presence.  Do  you  see  this  pastoral 
t***^"— «"g  part  of  the  educational  process? 
Win  it  be  known  by  a  CathoUc  8th  grade  or 
high  schod  graduate  three  years  from  now? 
A.  We're  working  on  that  At  the  USCC 
educational  committee  meeting  thla  week, 
we  talked  about  working  with  the  commit- 
tee that  la  to  monitor  implementation  of  the 
pastoral,  and  about  ways  to  integrate  It  into 
our  social  Justice  teachings. 

Q.  A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  process 
that  waa  used  In  flnaliataig  the  pastoral.  Will 
this  process  continue  for  future  pastorals? 

A.  Very  definitely.  I  would  hope  that  aU 
subsequent  pastorals  of  UjB.  bishops  would 
use  this  mocess.  which  we  really  got  into  as 
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a  reault  of  our  CoUegevOle  expertenoe.  I 
think  the  Uahopa  really  and  truly  have 
ownership  of  this  pastoraL  more  so  than 
any  we  have  ever  publlahad  before.  There 
has  been  broad  oonsultatlOB  on  all  aides  and 
that's  why  I  think  It's  such  a  good  pastoraL 
I  fed  this  whole  pastoral  is  an  expansion  of 
our  pro-life  atanee. 

Q.  Aient  some  Cathdica  active  In  the  pro- 
life  movement  critical  of  the  pastodal? 

A.  rve  aheady  gotten  soow  letters  critical 
of  the  fact  that  mflUona  annually  are  killed 
because  of  aborttoo.  that  the  Mahopa  have 
not  addressed  that  issue.  My  answer  is  I 
think  we  have  addressed  that  issue,  but  I 
hope  now  we  can  address  It  even  more.  I  fed 
that  for  aU  of  us  Mshops  to  be  conslstait 
we're  going  to  have  to  take  an  even  stronger 
stand  OP  the  abortion  question 

There's  another  aspect  to  the  pro-life 
Issue.  wMch  is  addreaaed  by  the  pastoraL 
Though  the  pastond  doesnt  advocate  a  less- 
ening of  our  defense,  hopefully  as  a  "halt" 
to  nuclear  weapons  is  negotiated,  a  substan- 
Hal  smount  of  money  can  be  fteed  to  oi- 
hance  the  quality  of  life  for  so  many  people 
is  this  country  who  are  really  Uvlng  at  a 
subsistence  levd.  That's  a  pro-life  iasue.  toa 
Pro-life  extends,  as  they  say.  "from  womb  to 


Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  pastoral's 
greateat  contribution? 

A.  That  we  have  called  on  people  to  come 
to  the  rtialiiaHnn  that  there  have  to  be 
other  strategies  to  resolve  Intematlonal  dis- 
putes rather  than  war— that  war  is  not  a  so- 
lution to  a  problem:  it  merdy  exaggeratea 
the  problem  and  heapa  untold  miaery  on 
countless  i««nn«*"«  There  has  to  be  greater 
y^np^f-^■  an  negotiations.  Our  planet  is 
much  onaller  now.  In  terms  of  fommunira- 
tlon  and  transportation,  we  are  all  neigh- 
bors. 

Q.  Can  an  honest  conscientious  objector 
us  this  document  to  support  his  conscien- 
tious objection? 

A.  I  think  he  can  object  to  application  of 
specific  principles,  but  I  dont  think  he  can 
object  to  the  stated  prlndplea  of  mord  the- 
ology. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was:  Can  a  pacifist  use 
the  document  to  support  his  conscientious 
objection? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  padflst  could  uae  the 
document  to  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a 
viable  option,  but  at  the  same  time  we  strem 
the  need  of  aU  people  to  be  suppwUve  of 
their  country  In  times  of  war.  So  the  pacifist 
must  be  willing  to  participate  in  aome  other 
liind  of  community  service  apart  from  f rcmt- 
llne  fighting. 

Q.  Did  thoae  who  voted  against  the  docu- 
ment vote  against  it  for  the  same  reason? 

A.  I  dcmt  think  so.  Some.  I  think  voted 
against  It  because  of  the  podtion  on  "curb" 
and  "hdt"  Por  others,  perhaps  the  mord 
thedogy  wasnt  dear  enough.  But  there 
were  only  nine  negative  votes  dtogether.* 


UKRAINIAN  HOLOCAUST 
COMMEMORATED 


HON-DONRTTTER 

or  POniSTLVAMIA 

Di  THB  Bovgi  or  BsranBiiTATrnts 
Monday.  June  6. 1983 
•  Mr.    RTTTER.    Mr.    %)egker.    this 
yemr.  Ukrainians  from  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  OHnmemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
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Hidocaust  On  May  21.  i96S.  many 
members  ol  the  Ukrainian-American 
community  traveled  to  Washington  to 
participate  In  an  event  eonmemorat- 
ing  the  Ukrainian  Funine  of  IMS.  the 
Ukrainian  Holocaust.  It  was  an  lionor 
to  have  been  aslced  to  offer  my  feel- 
ings <m  thik  important  occasion  Be- 
cause this  was  a  wlgnlhcant  event 
marking  one  of  this  century's  grave  in- 
justices, I  am  asking  that  it  be  oi- 
closed  in  the  ComaassioiML  Rboobd  of 
the  U.S.  Cottgress. 


Com 


or  TBI  Umm  Szsxn. 
HeosB  or  Roanoi 
WdsMagtON.  AC.  Mug  21.  IMA 


OIITHBSOTB 


HOLocAimr 


Mt  Diab  Fusms:  As  you  Join  with 
Ukrainians  throughout  the  wodd  In  com- 
memoration of  the  SOth  Obaervanoe  of  the 
Ukrataiian  Holocaust  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  with  you.  I  understand  that  no 
amount  of  tlqie  will  ever  leasen  the  tremen- 
dous suffering  that  Ukralnlana  have  experi- 
enced and  Indeed  continue  to  experience  at 
the  hands  of  thdr  Soviet  oppressors.  Tet 
remembering  Is  emcntid  so  that  the  horrors 
of  the  past  are  not  repeated. 

Histwy  has  been  witness  to  famines 
brought  on  by  nature  and  by  war,  but  rardy 
have  a  people  been  ao  devastated  for  so  long 
by  a  famine  initiated  and  directed  by  a  gov- 
ernment Countiem  stories  on  indlvldud 
hardships  and  suffering  have  been  tokL  Sur- 
vivors of  the  Ukrainian  Holocaust  atlll  re- 
count the  hotror  of  the  mid  IMO's  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  Their  eyes  become  moist 
from  tears,  their  voices  telter  and  their 
wounds  are  reopened.  They  tdl  of  f amUlee 
forced  to  eat  their  own  diOdren.  of  traina 
travelling  through  Ukraine  with  the  cur- 
tains «^wn  <>aring  passfngrri  the  sight  of 
people  throwing  themsdves  under  the 
wheels,  and  of  smsll  factory-like  buildings, 
in  reality  slaughterhouses,  for  children 
whose  young  bodies  are  sdted  and  stuffed 
into  barrels  to  be  sold  as  meat  It  Is  a  atory 
of  lixllviduals  suffering  on  a  catastrophic 
scde  aiMl  of  a  great  peofrie  dying.  It  Is  a 
story  America  and  the  w«»ld  should  know 
Just  as  they  know  about  the  holocaust  per- 
petrated against  the  Jews. 

While  historians  have  chronicled  the 
ev«its  and  circumstances  whldi  led  to  the 
famine,  little  is  said  of  the  prolanged  suffer- 
ing and  untold  hardship  of  fmiu*—  and  in- 
dlvldud Ukrainians.  When  one  begins  to  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  of  the  famine.  It 
can  be  easily  understood  irtiy  the  Soviets 
have  tried  to  hide  thla  from  history's  eyes  or 
have  sought  to  lessen  Its  importance.  No 
doubt  theae  are  the  types  of  events  that  the 
dviliaed  world  would  aooner  forget  as  they 
remind  us  of  the  grimy  side  of  our  exist- 
ence. However,  I  think  it  is  important  Uiat 
the  events  which  occurred  80  years  ago.  as 
well  as  the  continuing  oppression  of 
Ukraine,  be  brought  befon  the  world's  at- 
tention. We  must  be  reminded  of  the  bom»' 
the  people  endured  and  the  lack  of  will  that 
other  nationa  had  in  trying  to  stop  the 
famine  or  anevlating  the  suffering  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Yet,  as  we  gather  together  today  In  body 
and  in  spirit  we  can  all  be  thankful  In 
knowing  tlu|t  Ukrainian  people  are  still 
strong  in  wHl  and  in  spirit  and  against  great 
odds  stand  up  to  oppression.  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture, tradition  and  history  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  human  development  In  spite  of  d- 
forts  to  crush  them  and  they  will  endure. 
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Ukrainians  wHl  someday  have  a  free 
homdaad-that  I  believe  in  and  that  I  wOl 
wodi  to  adiieve.  As  a  member  of  the  Con- 
grewfcwal  Hdshiki  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperatloo  in  Europe  and  Co^aiair- 
man  of  the  Oongresslond  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bdtic  States  and  Ukraine,  I 
pconiae  that  I  win  strive  aa  your  behalf,  on 
bdiaU  of  what  is  right  and  good.  In  keeping 
the  pU^t  of  Ukraine  bdore  the  American 
peoide.  I  adute  you  for  your  commemora- 
tion <rf  this  important  event  in  worid  history 
and  I  pray  that  someday  Ukraine  will  Join 
its  rightful  place  among  free  nations  of  the 
worid. 

These  remarks  will  be  entered  into  the 
Oongresslond  Record  of  the  United  States. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

DohRitrr, 
Member  of  Congm»-9 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESIEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAunNoiu 

or  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSKHTATIVCS 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  for  House  proceedings  on 
Thursday,  June  2.  and  Friday,  Jime  3. 
1963,  due  to  field  hearings  being  con- 
ducted in  my  district.  Had  I  been 
inesait  on  the  House  floor,  I  would 
have  cast  my  votes  in  the  following 
manner 

RoUcaU  No.  146.  On  resolving  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  (yea/nay 
vote-324  to  2).  "Yea." 

RoUcall  No.  147.  Wirth  amendment 
to  InotHBse  appropriations  for  EPA 
from  $1.08  billion  to  $1.3  billion  (200 
to  1«7).  "Yea." 

RoUcall  No.  148.  Motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise  (144  to 
22S).  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  149.  Dannemeyer 
ammdment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  to 
inu>aae  sanctions  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  reqiect  to  any  area  for  fail- 
ure to  attain  any  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard  deadline  (227  to  136). 
"Yea." 

RoUcall  No.  150.  Motion  that  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rise  (241  to  120). 
"Yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  151.  Passage  of  HJl. 
3133,  HUD  appropriations  (yea/nay 
vote,  216  to  143).  'Yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  152.  Walker  amendment 
to  reduce  the  i4>propriatlon  for  com- 
mittee employees  by  $1.1  milUon  (142 
to  213).  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  153.  Passage  of  S.  639. 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(yea/nay  vote.  278  to  76).  "Yea." 

RollcaU  No.  154.  Approving  the 
Journal  of  Thursday.  June  2  (yea/nay 
vote,  283  to  21).  "Yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  155.  On  resolving  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  (yea/nay 
vote,  301  to  10).  'Yea. " 

RoUcaU  No.  156.  Gregg  amendment 
to  reduce  funding  for  special  and 
select  committees  by  $6  milUon  (133  to 
189).  "Nay." 
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RollcaU  No.  157.  Bartlett  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  official  expenses  of 
Members  funding  by  $6.9  miUlon  (156 
to  160),  "Nay." 

RollcaU  No.  158.  Hunter  amendment 
to  reduce  the  funding  for  official  maU 
costs  by  $9.3  mUUon  (134  to  173). 
"Nay." 

RollcaU  No.  159.  HUer  amendment 
to  reduce  funding  for  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  by  $733,850  (141  to 
164).  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  160.  Brown  amendment 
to  reduce  the  funding  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  BuUding  by  $169,876  (101  to 
193).  "Nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  161.  Passage  of  HJl. 
3135,  legislative  branch  m>propriations 
(yea/nay  vote,  184  to  104).  "Yea." 


WATCH  OUT,  ROSCOE.  SUSAN 
THUNDER,  ET  AK 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  comracncoT 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSSRTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  the 
June  6.  1983  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  includes  a  timely  and  interesting 
article  about  the  growing  problem  of 
computer  crime. 

The  article,  written  by  Sim  Staff 
Corres^Mndent  Muriel  Dobbin,  exam- 
ines some  disturbing  examples  of  "key- 
board crime,"  as  weU  as  the  difficulty 
in  detecting  and  preventing  such 
criminal  activity. 

In  the  article,  Ms.  Dobbin  also  re- 
views some  current  attempts  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  menace,  including  a 
measure  recently  introduced  by  our 
friend  and  coUeague,  Ron  Wtdeh.  The 
SmaU  Business  Computer  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1983,  which  Congress- 
man Wydeh  recently  introduced,  sets 
up  a  task  force  to  assess  the  dimension 
of  computer  crime  luitionwide. 

In  addition,  it  creates  a  clearing- 
house to  provide  guidelines  and  aid  for 
smaU  businesses,  which  currently  have 
few  resources  to  employ  in  the  preven- 
tion against  computer  crimes. 

I  found  this  article  to  be  quite  inter- 
esting and  am  sure  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues would  as  weU.  As  such,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  this  article  by  Muriel 
Dobbin  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  text  of  the  article  f oUows: 

[From  the  Bdtimore  Sim,  June  6, 1983] 
Watch  Ottt,  Roscox,  Svsam  THmmsa,  xr  al. 

COHPUTXR  CRimilALS  GET  CAUGHT 

(By  Muriel  Dobbin) 

Los  Amgklxs.— Logic  bombs,  data  diddling, 
obscene  messages  and  the  ominous  posdbill- 
ty  of  illegd  access  to  defense  secrets  are 
Just  the  Up  of  a  ctmiputer-crime  Iceberg 
that  federd  and  California  officials  are 
woriUng  full-time  to  ctmtroL 

Already  established  In  the  armals  of  crime 
by  computer  are  The  Phantom,  who  cost  a 
San  Francisco  corporation  $250.<K>0  by  feed- 
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,_  into  tu  inanhliw:  » 

I  boy  tiriio  alteiedly  aequlrad  oaminit- 

■  to  Morat  Dof eoM  Deportment  In- 

fimiielliei  end  Cm>1>  Cnmeh.  one  of  the 
orlglBol  "phone  phreoki"  from  whom 
todays  electrcplc  ptootee  ore  deecenrtwl 

"The  meinltiiifci  of  the  problem  of  eom- 
piitcr  vatawnbOtty  ta  only  nov  beinc  reol- 
What  «e  ore  aeeinc  la  the  tip  of  a 
u"  Mid  CUfton  Oortot.  on  as- 

A  attoraey  who  heads  the  elec- 

traaiea  crime  dhrWon  In  Loa  Angtiea. 

The  17J&  Justice  Deportment  has  oommla- 
Aned  a  team  of  electranlea  experts  at  Stan- 
fotd  nwnarrli  Intoraatlonal  (SRI),  a  CaU- 
foraia  foundation  to  carry  out  a  atudy  of 
computer  crime  in  It  atatea.  And  thia  month 
Repreaentatlve  Ron  Wyden  (D.  Ore.)  intro- 
dueed  a  aaaD-baBlnMi  computer  crime  pre- 
ventton  bill  aald  to  be  the  first  measure  of 
Its  fciiwi  M  an  initial  step  to  eombatinc  the 
problem. 

The  Wyden  bOl  would  set  up  a  task  force 
to  aasms  the  '■■■■■■■«-i«»««  of  computer  crime 
nationwide.  It  alao  would  create  a  ckartng- 
houae  to  provide  guidelines  and  aid  for 
sBsaU  Viiff«p««M«,  whldi  are  eapedally  aensi- 
tlre  to  the  depredations  of  keyboard  erlml- 


Charies  Wood,  a  management  systems 
consultant  at  SRI.  noted  grimly  the  tlmell- 
nem  o(  the  new  movie  "War  Oamea."  In 
which  a  liiiiiagfii  accidentally  keys  Into  a 
Pentagon  computer  and  puts  the  world  on 
nudear  alert. 

"It  is  eooeelTable."  he  sakL  "The  question 
la  whether  It  la  reasonably  pooslble." 

Mr.  Oarrott.  who  In  three  years  of  bead- 
ing CaUf omia  computer  crime  fighters  has 
seen  sodi  offenses  rise  sharply,  recalled 
that  m  fact  It  was  a  teenage  boy  who  was  re- 
ported recently  to  have  uaed  a  computer  at 
the  Unlverrity  of  Southern  California  to 
gain    accem    to    a    Defense    Department 


How  far  he  had  been  successful  had  not 
been  established,  he  said,  because  no  one  at 
the  Pentagon  would  talk  about  It. 

"What  wc  must  remember."  Mr.  Oarrott 
said,  'is  that  a  computer  is  no  more  than  an 
electronic  fOlBg  system  which  will  do  what 
anjrone  tcDs  It  to  do." 

The  "Intelligent"  computer— a  computer 
that  could  draw  upon  Its  own  experience 
when  dealliw  with  different  seU  of  facts— Is 
still  at  least  seven  years  away,  he  says. 
Meanwhile,  not  only  corpOTatlons  but  indl- 
vtduala.  too.  have  to  learn  to  cope  with  the 
growing  threat  of  computer  abuse. 

"Our  credit  ratings,  our  taxes,  our  bank 
accounts,  our  telephone  biUs  are  all  to  be 
found  on  computen.  and  there  is  evidence 
that  increaalng  aooea  is  being  gained  to 
credit  bureau  marMnrs  where  ratings  sre 
listed",  he  said. 

"New  personalities  can  be  built  over  exist- 
ing ones,  but  it  Is  the  real  person  who  gets 
thebOL" 

Computer  criminals  are  known  as  "hack- 
ers." and  haters  to  Mr.  Oarrott  are  the 
■ucceason  of  phone  phreaks  such  as  Cap'n 
Crunch,  who  used  to  employ  a  device  called 
the  "blue  box"  to  enter  the  telephone 
system  and  use  it  to  travel  the  world  with- 
out having  to  pay  for  It. 

"They  are  beating  the  system  today  by 
breaking  Into  computers  as  they  once  beat  It 
by  taking  on  and  defeating  Ma  BeU."  he 


Hadwrs.  he  said,  are  "brilliant  in  a  very 
limited  way." 

"They  are  not  sociable."  he  mid.  "They 
flunk  out  of  school  and  they  can  communi- 
cate only  through  the  world  of  electronics." 
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liswis  DePayne. 
"Roacoe"  and 
"The  Phantom."  He  led  a  criminal  comput- 
er gang  In  Loa  Angeles  which  tnetuded  two 
teenage  boys  and  a  woman  known  as  "Susan 
Tlionder." 

"SiHan  Thunder  loved  computers  so  much 
that  she  would  prostitute  herself  to  get 
money  to  buy  computer  equipment."  Mr. 
OarroUsald. 

As  for  Mr.  DePayne.  he  evmtuaUy  spent 
five  months  In  JaU  for  computet  fraud,  a 
charge  that  arose  from  bis  suocem  in  im- 
planting obocenlties  in  the  computers  of  a 
California  company. 

An  even  darker  side  of  potential  oommiter 
abuse  was  uncovered  at  a  hospital  where  it 
was  found  that  hackers  had  gained  aooea  to 
the  computerlMd  records  of  patients  in  in- 
tensive care  and  had  doubled  the  dosage  of 
their  medications 

"If  a  nurse  had  not  noticed  the  difference, 
we  could  have  been  dealing  with  a  case  of 
mam  murder."  Mr.  Oarrott  said. 

What  worries  the  computer  crime  fighters 
is  that  such  offenses  often  are  discovered  by 
aoddent. 

"It's  too  often  a  fluke  that  It's  found  out 
at  all."  Mr.  OarroU  said. 

He  told  of  the  bank  employee  who  decided 
to  triide  the  withholding  for  state  and  fed- 
eral taxes  of  the  bank  staff  on  the  computer 
and  apply  for  the  refund  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self. He  was  unsuccessful  only  because  an 
auditor  wondered  whether  the  withholding 
was  too  high  and  investigated. 

There  was  also  the  case  of  Sarah  the  bank 
tdler.  who  programmed  her  bank's  comput- 
er to  pay  her  unearned  overtime  and  was 
undetected  for  months. 

What  was  significant  about  the  case  was 
that  aftCT  Sarah  had  made  restitution  of 
the  money,  she  was  not  fired.  She  was  given 
a  better  Job  at  a  higher  salary— on  condition 
she  told  nobody  how  she  had  "diddled."  or 
changed  the  data. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Oarrott  such  an  atti- 
tude stemming  originally  from  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  many  firms  to  admit  their 
own  management  Inefficiency— Is  now  leas 
prevalent. 

"That  attitude  on  the  part  of  corporation 
is  passing."  he  said. 

Until  computer  precautions  are  improved 
he  said  there  wUl  continue  to  be  cases  where 
daU  are  diddled,  and  corporations  risk  fi- 
nancial disaster  as  a  result  of  the  planting 
of  "logic  bombs"  that  result  In  a  computer 
erasing  all  the  Information  in  its  records  on 
a  given  time  and  date. 

"The  trouble  is  that  people  think  comput- 
er crime  is  funny  when  It  can  be  both  disas- 
trous and  tragic"  Mr.'Oarrott  said. 

Tet  even  he  admitted  computer  crime  can 
be  funny— as  In  the  classic  case  of  the 
"cookie  monster"  in  the  computer. 

That  case  occurred  in  San  Prandsco. 
where  interference  by  hackers  led  to  the  re- 
peated Interruption  of  a  firm's  program- 
ming with  the  word  "Cookie"  appearing  on 
the  screen. 

The  message  would  wind  up  with. 
"Oimme  cookie."  And  it  turned  out  that  the 
only  way  to  appease  the  electronic  monster 
was  to  feed  it  by  typing  In  the  word  It 
wanted. 
The  word  was  "CooiUe."* 
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Dl  THB  HOUgB  Of 

Monday,  June  6,  IMJ 
•  Ur.  licEWEN.  Mr.  ftieaker.  Friday 
aftemoon'i  edition  of  the  Portgmouth 
DaOy  TImeg  contalng  an  editorial 
which  offers  valid  arfuments  favoring 
prompt  completion  of  the  Oat  Centri- 
fuse  Enrichment  Plant  (OCEP)  at  Pi- 
keton.  Ohio.  As  I  have  testified  on 
many  oocaslons.  full  funding  of  the 
OCEP  project  is  critical  in  order  for 
the  United  States  to  regain  its  share 
of  the  international  market  for  en- 
riched uranium. 

More  importantly,  however,  the 
Dally  Times  editorial  reminds  us  of 
the  risks  of  delay,  that  Is.  of  beomiing 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  This  week,  the  House  votes  on 
the  budget  appropriation  for  the 
OCEP  plant  as  contained  in  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priatl<Mas  bllL  Included  in  that  bill  is  a 
proposal  for  yet  another  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a^leting  the  GCEP 
project.  This  vital  project  has  been 
studied,  examined,  reviewed,  and  ac- 
counted for  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  An  additional  study  at 
this  time  is  not  only  unwarranted,  but 
will  surely  result  in  needless  cost 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  pre- 
vent America  from  being  held  hostage 
by  foreign  suppliers  with  a  vote  in  sup- 
port  of  a  funding  level  for  OCEP 
which  will  allow  for  its  timely  conu>le- 
Uon. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

(Prom  the  Daily  Times,  June  3.  ItMSl 
Taxhto  Patbiics 
We  sometimes  wonder  Just  what  it  takes 
to  convince  Congrem  of  something— any- 
thing. 

Such  Is  the  case  with  the  Oas  Centrifuge 
Enrichment  Plant  (OCEP)  being  built  at 
Piketon. 

Since  before  the  first  shovel  of  earth  was 
turned  in  li>7».  the  multlbilllon-dollar 
project  has  been  the  target  of  debate,  con- 
troversy. funUng  cuts,  funding  restorations 
and.  alas,  study. 

Our  most  recent  doubts  concerning  Con- 
gress' Inability  to  make  a  firm  and  lasting 
decision— one  way  or  another— on  such  a 
mammoth  project  Is  the  Houae  Appropria- 
tfcms  Committee's  latest  request  for  yet  an- 
other review  of  the  project. 

We  f  aU  to  recall  any  project  that  has  un- 
dergone as  much  political  scrutiny,  study, 
review  and  microscopic  examination  of  Its 
worth,  or  lack  of  it.  as  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant. 

Oranted.  politicians  in  other  sUtes  must 
wince  every  time  several  hundred  million 
dollars  are  funneled  to  OCEP  while  they're 
fighting  to  get  much  lem  money  for  pet 
projects  In  their  home  statea. 

And  granted  they're  finding  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  gain  paVUc  acceptance  of  such  mind- 
boggling  appropriations  while  constituents 


are  angry  about  hl^  taxea.  high  interest 
ratea.  inflatiob  and  unempioymait. 

But  we  f in4  it  difficult  to  Justify  a  need 
for  another  review  of  OCBP. 

Several  Department  of  Eaeny.  coagrea- 
sional  and  White  House  studies  already 
have  dearly  pointed  out  the  initasiiy  of 
OCEP  If  the  VJB.  Is  to  regain  Its  wnpetitlve 
position  in  the  world's  enriched  uranium 
market.  

Without  OCEP.  the  studies  contended, 
the  VS.  could  be  pushed  out  of  the  en- 
riched uranium  maritet  attogetber  and 
easOy  become  dependent  upon  other  nations 
for  our  supply. 

We  needn't'  remind  lawmakers  what  hap- 
pened to  the  D.S.  oD  industry  and  the  coun- 
try's dependence  upon  other  nations 

Even  the  0«ieral  Aooountlag  Offloe  re- 
ceived an  emtwrrassing  slap  In  the  face 
when  it  issued  a  report  daiming  the  project 
was  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

OAO  last  year  claimed  the  plant  would  be 
outdated  by  the  time  it  was  built  because  a 
new  and  mere  effidoit  technology  was 
being  devdoped. 

DOB  counljered  and  later  oonvinoed  the 
powers  that  be  in  Congreas  the  new  tecfantd- 
ogy  is  stiU  in  the  earliest  stagea  of  devdop- 
ment  and  it  Wont  even  lie  known  until  at 
least  19M  whether  it's  praetleaL 

And  heaven  (mly  knows  how  many  yean 
after  that  the  new  procem  would  be  avaO- 
able  for  wide«cale  production. 

It  should  be  dear  by  now.  even  to  Con- 
gress, the  OCEP  is  necessary— not  only  to 
beneflt  the  economy  of  Southern  Ohio  but 
to  the  countiy's  standing  in  a  world  market 

So.  why  is  another  "review"  necessary? 

And  whOe  we're  at  it  we're  wondering 
how  many  ddlars  have  been  spent  for  these 
reviews.^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  hazd  w<Hlt  and  devotion  to  truth 
and  freedom  symbolize  everything 
that  is  fine  and  noble  in  our  country 
and  people.  Dr.  Mays  is  an  ezaim>le  to 
all  people  who  love  freedom  and  I  urge 
this  House  to  pass  House  Resolution 
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TO  DR  BENJAMIN  E. 
MAYS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

ormssoou 

nr  THS  HO0SK  or  RXPRBSOrTATIVn 

Monday.  June  6, 1983 

•  liCr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  today 
I  would  like  Join  in  honoring  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Mays,  presldait  of  More- 
house College  in  Atlanta.  Dr.  Mays 
has  been  a  leading  force  in  education 
for  the  last  27  years.  He  received  his 
undergradimte  education  at  Bates  Col- 
lege in  Maine  and  graduate  degrees 
from  the  Uhiversity  of  Chicago.  In  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Mays  holds  honorary  doc- 
torate degrees  in  law,  thetdogy.  letters, 
divinity,  humane  letters,  and  human- 
ities, from  52  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Dr.  Benja- 
min Mays  has  been  a  leading  propo- 
nent and  Alvlng  spirit  of  civil  rights. 
He  has  lead  the  forces  calling  for 
peaceful  change  and  understanding  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  17 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
award  the  Medal  of  Freedom  to  Dr. 
Mays.  I  uive  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Mays  is  most  deserving  of  this 
medal,  he  is  a  model  for  all  Americans. 


UKRAINIAN  OENOCIDAL  FAMINE 
DAY-LET  US  NOT  FORGET 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcRiaui 
Ol  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSKHTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  Ukrainian  Genocide,  for  today 
we  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  that  intentional  genoddal  famine.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  in 
this  free  and  affluent  Nation  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  honor  those  men. 
women,  and  children  who  died  of 
forced  starvation.  We  should  also 
think  about  the  nature  of  the  regime 
that  brought  this  brutal  and  barbaric 
holocaust  to  the  world. 

As  all  of  you  know.  Ukraine  is  the 
richest  r^ublic  in  the  U.SJ3JI.  in 
tesms  of  its  natural  resources,  its  fer- 
tile soil,  and  its  natural  beauty.  It  has 
always  been  coveted  by  the  Russian 
rulers  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
presmt.  Consequently,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  been  subjugated  by  the 
Rusidans  for  long  periods  throughout 
their  history.  Ehiring  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  Ukrainians  enjoyed  several 
glorious  periods  of  freedom.  Their 
yearning  for  liberty  never  died. 

Following  the  Russian  Revolution, 
the  Ukrainians  were  a^6*to  rise  up.  In 
1918,  they  established  an  independent 
state  known  as  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  Unfortimately,  their  inde- 
pendence only  lasted  for  3  short  'i^ears. 
The  Bolsheviks  overran  the  republic 
and  finally  coerced  them  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  period  of  more  turbulence  fol- 
lowed. The  famine  of  1932  was  preced- 
ed by  a  period  of  drastic  repression  en- 
gineered by  Joseph  Stalin  as  he  at- 
tempted to  quell  a  revival  of  Ukrainian 
culture.  Stalin  initiated  a  wave  of 
bloody  reprisals  and  purges  arresting 
thousands  of  Ukrainians.  Intellectuals 
and  potential  leaders  were  also  execut- 
ed while  others  were  exiled  to  Siberia. 

Stalin  then  turned  on  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  who  loved  freedom.- and  con- 
stituted the  backbone  of  the  Ukraini- 
an nation.  His  cleverly  orchestrated 
"Stalin  Famine"  claimed  over  7  mil- 
lion innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  great  famine  was  planned 
and  perpetrated  by  Stalin  with  the 
specific  intent  of  exterminating  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  The  famine  oc- 
curred during  a  period  of  agricultxu'al 
abundance.  There  were  no  crop  short- 
ages at  the  time.  Stalin  merely  took  all 
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of  the  available  food  away  frcnn  the 
Ukraine  by  confiscating  the  peasants' 
crops. 

Under  orders  from  the  Kremlin.  Red 
Anny  soldiers  took  so  much  of  the 
crops  that  the  peasants  were  unable  to 
feed  thonselves  and  their  livestock 
during  the  winter  months.  Over  7  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  reportedly  perished 
during  the  period  from  1932  to  1933. 

InsensiUvity  to  human  rights  and 
the  callousness  in  dealing  with  human 
beings  still  dmnlnate  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  once  free  Ukraine 
has  been  made  a  colony  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  growing  Soviet  empire  has 
claimed  other  formerly  independent 
ethnic  groups  and  regions. 

On  this  occasion.  I  honor  those  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  Stalin.  I  congratu- 
late Detroit's  Ukrainian  onnmunlty 
for  its  noble  efforts  to  keep  the 
monory  of  those  innocent  people  alive 
today,  and  I  salute  the  love  of  liberty 
and  freedom  which  Ukrainians  the 
world  over  cherish  and  respect* 


THE      15TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
THE     BOROUGH     OF     SUGAR- 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER 

OF  mmSTLVAIlIA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  CUNGER.  Blr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  special  recognition  to  a  smaU  ccm- 
munity,  the  borough  of  Sugarcreek, 
whose  endeavors  have  led  to  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  leading  public  services, 
the  Rocky  Grove  Voltmteer  Fire  De- 
partment. It  will  be  observing  its  50th 
anniversary  in  August  of  this  year. 

At  a  time  of  dismal  hopes  and  long 
soup  lines  during  the  1930's  Depres- 
sion, the  Sugarcreek  citizens  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  establish  and  suk>- 
port  a  volunteer  fire  department 
Three  young  men  provided  the  initia- 
tive, developed  the  idea  of  a  fire  de- 
partment and  proceeded  to  accom- 
plish this  service. 

In  the  early  years  of  development, 
the  Rodty  Grove  VFD's  equipment 
consisted  of  one  truck,  a  fire  alarm,  a 
rented  building  for  the  truck,  and  a 
handful  of  volunteers,  who  provided 
the  manpower.  As  in  all  cases  of  start- 
ing a  new  project,  financial  support 
had  to  be  found.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  ladles  auxiliary:  fund-raising 
events  furnished  the  necessary  equip- 
ment needed  to  fight  fires  and  save 
lives. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  task  with  a 
vision  is  a  success.  The  citizens  of  Sug- 
arcreek represent  this  determination, 
and  today,  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment is  a  vision  come  true. 

This  is  one  example  of  American 
citizens  who  pulled  together  the  re- 
sources available  and  created  a  super- 
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lattve  Duldle  aervloe  whkih  excels  In 
every  aapect  of  a  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. Tlie  dtlMu  of  Sugmrcreek  have 
ihown  noitalnc  Is  imposritde  for  the 
citlwns  of  our  country  wbax  a  need  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Today.  Mr.  Thomas  Shuffstall.  one 
of  the  first  members,  has  remained  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  Ro^y  Orove 
Vohmteer  Ftre  Department  and  the 
PeniMylvanIa  State  Firemoi's  Associa- 
tion. The  membership  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department  has  increased  to  4S4 
with  M  active  members.  Since  1933. 
the  community  has  acquired  five  more 
trucks,  not  including  the  first  1929 
model  which  is  in  continued  use  today 
for  flrefichting.  This  community  cer- 
tainly represents  an  achievement  of 
eacellenee  and  group  effort  in  presentr 
Ing  Pennsylvania  with  an  outstanding 
public  service.* 


VIOLATINO  OUR  PRINCIPLES  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  iOCHARD  L  OTTINGER 


n  THB  Housa  or  aapassaarAnvas 
Mamday.  June  6. 1983 
m  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  policy  toward  Central 
America  iMmtftmw  to  be  one  of  trying 
to  T^^**"*—  inhoently  unstable  situa- 
ttons  to  prevent  the  advent  of  Commu- 
nist rule  dose  to  home.  But  instead  of 
securing  for  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries the  righto  and  Uboties  we  enjoy, 
our  actions  in  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua, 
and  Guatemala  proloog  the  conflicto 
and  exacerbate  the  problems  of  people 
and  govemmento  in  the  midst  of  radi- 
cal change. 

Real  or  imagined,  the  Communist 
threat  in  Central  America  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  intrusive  interfer- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  this 
nvlon.  I  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
ccdleagues  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis'  compel- 
ling statement  cm  the  problem  in  the 
New  T<»k  Times: 

Wao  Lost  Cbou? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
BosTcm.— Tlw  tactical  elemenU  of  the 
Reagan  policy  in  Oentnd  America  are  now 
dear.  Ttie  AdmlnMratlan  atnw  to  iaolate 
Micaracua  in  tbe  reclon.  tiaraarins  tbe  San- 
dtnlata  by  covert  war  and  ecooomlc  prcHure; 
to  aupport  tbe  Oovemmenta  of  Ouatemala 
and  B  Salvador  no  matter  how  munleroua 
tbey  are.  and  to  anear  aa  proOwnmunlat 
anyone  wlio  dlaasrece  with  the  ptdlcy. 

The  domcatic  pirtltlcal  threat  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  package.  Caagre«  is  rcsUve 
about  Central  Amerira.  and  a  touch  of 
IfcCartbyian  may  help  keep  it  in  line.  Thus 
Jeane  Ktrkpatrlck.  point  woman  for  the 
poUey.  MOd:  "There  are  people  in  the  UJB. 
Copgrem  who  do  not  approve  of  our  efforts 
to  funsollilaty  the  oonstltutional  lovem- 
BMBt  of  B  Salvador  and  who  would  actually 
like  to  see  the  Marxist  forces  take  power  in 
that  country." 

The  tactic  of  scaring  political  critics  may 
be  effective  in  the  short  run.  What  Demo- 


crat wants  to  defend  himself  agstnat  the 
ebarge  that  be  fSvon  "tbe  llandst  foroea." 
or  agataMt  a  future  diarge  that  be  "lost  B 
Sahrador"?  But  the  prospect  on  tbe  ground 
tat  Ocotnl  America  is  very  different. 

Isolate  Nicaragua?  Hie  chance  of  doing 
that  by  running  a  guerrilla  war  against  the 
if».wwi.i^  Ooverament  and  cutting  Its  quoto 
for  sugar  sales  to  the  UJB.  Is  sera  Those  tac- 
tics will  be  seen  by  Latin  Americans  from 
left  to  tVbt  as  Yankee  tanperiallsm. 

LatliM  remember  past  UJB.  Intervention  in 
the  region  too  vreD.  They  remember  that  we 
put  the  corrupt  and  vldous  Soooaa  family 
in  power  In  Nicaragua.  They  remember  that 
a  CXA.  operation  overthrew  the  legitimate 
government  of  Ouatemala  In  1964.  sending 
that  poor  country  Into  decades  of  tyranny 
and  lutabaity.  No.  crude  diaplays  of 
Yankee  muade  wm  only  evoke  sympathy 
for  tbe  Sandlnlsts.  If  anyone  is  isolated,  it 
wm  be  the  United  States. 

Ovw  the  years  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly tried  to  hold  back  poUtleal  and  eco- 
nomic change  in  Central  America  by  sup- 
porting '^Mg*'***  But  the  tactic  does  not 
work,  n  does  not  bring  the  stability  we  seek, 
much  leas  democracy.  So  one  student  of  the 
history  has  Just  pointed  out  In  a  cutting 
comment  on  the  Reagan  poUcy- 

"The  taue  is  stability"  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, he  wrote,  "and  stability  depends,  as  it 
has  for  ao  years,  upon  a  reallocation  of 
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al.  even  if  It  does  not  prevent,  an  un-Ameri- 
can policy.  ...  In  tbe  great  struggle  with 
oommuntam  we  must  find  our  strength  by 
developing  and  apidying  our  own  principles, 
not  to  abandoning  them. .  .  . 

"We  have  uaed  money  and  arms  in  a  long 
kMing  attempt  to  staUllae  native  govem- 
menU  wbldi.  tai  the  name  of  anti<ammu- 
nlsm.  are  opposed  to  aD  tanportsnt  sodal 
changes.  This  has  been  exactly  wbat  loom- 
munlstl  dogma  calls  for— that  communism 
should  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  status 
QUO  with  its  immemorial  poverty  and  privi- 
lege."* 
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"Nicaragua.  B  Salvador  and  Ouatemala 
have  always  been  characterised  by  oppres- 
slan-oppccaskm  which  has  been  generally 
nourished  by  the  U.&  Their  transltlan  to 
democracy  Is  a  tortuous  pracesa.  probably 
requiring  rendutlon.  If  we  oppose  that  revo- 
hittan.  we  will  lose  and  win  puab  the  win- 
ners taito  the  bands  of  tbe  Russians  and  the 
Cubans." 

Before  ftmhassartor  KlrkpatrtA  reaches 
for  her  cleaver.  I  should  say  that  the  author 
of  that  comment  was  George  C.  Lodge  of 
Boston,  the  son  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  VS.  situation  in  Coitral  America 
today  is  often  compared  to  Vietnam.  But 
the  episode  called  to  mind  by  the  Klrkpat- 
rick-Reagan  tactics  is  the  "loss"  of  China,  as 
the  rightlsU  of  the  1960's  referred  to  the  es- 
taUistament  of  the  People's  Republic 

In  China  we  wanted  to  stop  revolution  in- 
stead af  dealtag  with  the  economic  and  po- 
litical reality  on  the  ground.  Then  we  set 
out  to  iaolate  Mao's  regime— and  for  2S 
years  isolated  only  ourselves.  And.  most  fa- 
tally, the  right-wing  ideologuea  fought  their 
political  war  t^  branding  as  traitors  all  who 
disagreed  with  them.  They  drove  the  serious 
China  scholars  out  of  public  life,  and  by 
that  "vktory"  crippled  America's  ability  to 
deal  with  the  Vkr  Bast  for  a  generatkm. 

It  is  down  that  same  road  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  wants  to  take  us  In  Central 
America:  tbe  road  of  blindness  to  f acU  and 
resistance  to  change.  And  It  wants  to  push 
us  down  that  road  by  poUtkad  scare  tactics 
that  wm  divide  and  weaken  the  United 
States. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  in  Central 
America.  But  at  least,  now.  we  should  be 
able  to  avoid  the  worst  mistalres  of  the  past, 
cspedally  the  notion  that  we  can  act  effec- 
tively abroad  by  methods  that  violate  our 
own  ideals.  Walter  LIppmann  made  the 
point  22  years  ago  aft«  another  attempted 
UJS.  taitervention:  the  Bay  of  Figs. 

"A  policy  is  bound  to  fall."  LIppmann 
wrote,  "which  deUberately  violates  our 
pledges  and  our  principles,  our  treaties  and 
our  laws.  .  .  .  The  American  conscience  is  a 
reality.  It  wm  make  hesitant  and  taieffeetu- 


A  SPEECH  THAT  GIVES  HOPE 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 
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ni  THX  Housi  or 

Monday,  June  9,  IMS 
•  Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  %)eaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  editorial  which  f oUows. 
It  appeared  in  the  official  Salvadoran 
Catholic  Church  newqjaper  following 
President  Reagan's  address  to  the 
Congress  on  Central  America.  Besides 
giving  credence  to  the  analysis  of  the 
threat  in  El  Salvador,  the  Church 
statement  also  offers  this  quote: 

This  country  without  a  doubt  would  have 
been  reaching  the  limits  of  its  admirable  re- 
ffifftf~««  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  mmtary 
and  economic  aid  of  North  America. 

A  SnacH  That  Oivss  Hon 

These  last  four  years  have  witnessed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  era  of  our  life,  al- 
though it  may  make  us  uncomfortable  to 
lecognlw  it.  to  what  point  the  car  of  our 
hlstwy  li  towed  by  the  UJB.  foreign  policy 
in  the  countries  of  Central  America. 

Our  destiny  is  decided  ta>  the  foothills  and 
ravines  of  the  bills  and  vdcanoa  of  the  east 
of  our  native  land  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
destroyed  bridges  and  telephone  lines,  of 
the  tractors,  buses  and  burned  crops,  the  de- 
molished electric  energy  towers  and  bmu- 
merable  production  centers,  reduced  to  im- 
mobmty  by  the  ferocious  action  of  the  guer- 
rillas. This  country  without  a  doubt  would 
have  been  reaching  the  limits  of  Its  admira- 
ble resistance  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  nUll- 
tary  and  ecmomlc  aid  of  North  America. 

The  grays  and  reds  know  this  perfectly, 
within  and  outside  of  the  country;  that  Is 
why  the  speech  by  President  Reagan  before 
the  Cragrcss  of  his  country  last  Tuesday. 
April  27  was  the  cause  for  hope  and  happi- 
ness for  some  snd  disgust  for  others.  Logi- 
cally the  comments  have  the  political  mark 
of  the  groups  and  countries  that  have  inter- 
ests \n  our  situation.  This  is  not  new  nor  is 
it  of  interest 

What  can  invite  reflection,  however,  is  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the 
wonto  of  their  President.  The  1.419  phone 
ff^n«  to  the  White  House,  in  the  90  minutes 
after  the  speech,  f av<»mble  to  tbe  speech  ss 
opposed  to  904  unfavorable,  as  well  as  the 
007  telegrams  favorable  as  opposed  to  2S0 
sgalnst.  Is  what  gives  credlMlity  to  wbat  was 
said  by  the  Republican  Leader  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Howard  Baker,  who  stated  that 
Reagan's  qwech  "changed  attitudes  on  the 
danger  in  Central  America." 

We  believe  that  it  U  really  Interesting  to 
prove  tiiat  there  are  now  more  Americans 
and  pftlltrk'**'^-  who  think  more  positively 


about  our  sitimtlon.  Wbleta  can  only  mesn 
thinr  that  tai  that  country  the  cam- 
In  favor  of  tbe  guenlllss  baa  lost  Its 
strength  of  ocsivletlon.  tai  «tte  of  Its  cnor- 
mooB  organtaaUcnal  capacity. 

A  aertea  ofieasOy  vcriflsbie  arguments, 
presented  by  Vreaident  Reagan  were  enough 
to  make  the  latutude  of  bbom  Aaaerteans 
dumge  about  Kl  Salvador.  Tbe  matter  was 
thus  decided  <m  tbe  ground  of  "credlba- 
Ittes." 

Msny  Amcrfcsns  decided  to  bdieve  their 
President.  wit)i  the  same  logic  with  lAidi 
tbey  bad  prevloualy  bdleved  tbe  ¥DSl  taA 
tbe  FMLN.  Tbey  raised,  as  ahraya.  ss  a  flag, 
tbe  Just  anxieties  of  tbe  poor  sad  oppressed 
peoptoK  liberty.  Democracy  sad  Sodsl  Jus- 
tice, instating  tbat  their  revaiatkn  was  by 
tbe  people  and  for  tbe  people  and  that  tbey 
had  tbe  wide  Support  of  tbe  nssssa.  Reagan 
In  turn  remenibered  the  drsmstle  gesture  of 
the  deetions  Of  MsRdi  28  and  the  democrat- 
ic process  and  sodal  changes  wbleb  have 
been  initiated  here.  He  also  rsBMOibered 
that  the  blstiry  of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  to 
speak  (tf  tbe  countries  of  tbe  area,  tai  no  way 
smiles  upon  Marxist  regtanea.  with  ra^eet 
to  democracy  and  respect  for  basaaa  ri^ta. 

Another  thfeig  that  was  able  to  tanpreas 
the  AmerirsiK  ta  tbe  fact  tbst  tbe  Sslvador- 
an  revidutlon,  maintained  by  tbe  guerrillas 
and  supported  by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  to 
very  far  fraia  bdng  a  popular  revobttian. 
The  matter  was  dedded  then  In  tbe  area  of 
"credlMlity"  with  the  argusMut  (tf  tbe  ffects 
and  the  difference  between  wbat  to  prom- 
ised and  what'to  now  btotccy. 

R>r  tbat  reason  we  are  not  ststlng  tbst  ev- 
erytbtaig  said  by  tbe  UjS.  Preslrtmit  to  sn  sb- 
sdute  truth,  because  everytbing  to  not  as 
beautiful  as  be  sakL  We  know  tbat  tbe  ear 
of  respect  for  human  life  to  travdtng  aknriy 
and  with  great  difficulties  snd  there  stm 
remain  Irrational  Idocfca.  tbst  there  are  ef- 
forts to  Under  sodal  chaagea,  within  and 
outside  the  government. 

With  everything  and  the  taiexactwases. 
what  Reagan  said  to  iriiat  to  the  closest,  to 
the  reality  of  thto  country.  U  to  on  tbe  basto 
of  that  reality  that  the  American  peoi>le  are 
tending  to  fsirar  the  authentic  Salvadoran 
people.  It  to  on  that  basto  that  democracy 
can  be  consolidated  and  sodal  Juatloe  can 
become  a  betto'  reality.  tbrouiSi  tbe  dialog 
of  the  dectloas  and  porilamentary  dtaOog. 

It  seons  also  that  tbe  argusaent  of  "Vlet- 
namlattion."  very  inteUlgently  preaented 
and  directed  by  the  FDR.  has  been  seen  by 
Americans  tit  ito  true  reality.  It  to  not  be- 
cause the  XSA  to  providing  mflftary  advisors 
and  eccmomlc  aid  to  B  Salvador  tbat  thto 
region  may  tarn  into  a  Vietnam,  but  rather 
it  to  because  of  tbe  aggreaaian  of  tbe  Salva- 
doran guerrillas,  reinforced  by  men  and  war 
nutteriato  supplied  by  Cuba.  libya  and 
Russia,  throii^  Nicaragua,  that  thto  could 
unfortunately  turn  into  a  Vietnam.  Theae 
are  what  have  carried  tbe  initiative  and 
what  have  fed  thto  war.  They  are  tbe  ones 
who  speak  of  a  Vietnam.  It  to  the  aggreasors 
who  do  not  want  the  attacked  to  be  armed. 
That  to  why  they  created  tbe  business  of 
"Vietnamteation"  and  tried  to  export  that 
idea  suocessftally,  which  frightened  Ameri- 
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(TraaSlsted  by  Deanna  Hammond,  CRS 
i  Services.  June  S.  196S.)» 


CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL 
AWARDS  ASSEMBLY 


The  idea  was  thus  stated:  The  victory  of 
the  suerrOlat  tai  B  Salvador  to  a  threat  for 
the  contineiA  and  for  tbe  security  of  the 
United  States.  Thto  to  a  fact  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  the  right  to  consider  It. 

The  history  of  what  has  happened  thto 
century  and  tbe  Salvadoran  experience  of 
these  four  years  moves  us  to  be  happy  over 
the  podtive  of  feds  of  President  Reagan. 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  IIASSACBDSSTXS 

nr  TBI  ROUS!  or  k>pr>sbrtativbs 

Jfofiday.  June  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ^Dcaker.  this 
iwQming  the  Cwitol  Page  School  held 
Ito  annual  awards  assembly.  Many  of 
our  pages  received  well-earned  recog- 
nition for  academic  achievement  and 
leadership. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conscious  pride  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Penoonel  CMumittee  and  I  know  to 
all  my  colleagues  as  well,  that  our  fine 
young  men  and  women  consistaitly 
bring  such  tangible  distinction  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Members  who 
gpnnsor  th<ffp. 

"Hie  awards  ceranony  is  one  of  the 
f»ift«tiiMitng  evento  of  the  Page  School 
year.  On  June  20.  the  class  of  1983  will 
graitaiate  and  with  them  will  end  a 
kmg  ocmgreasifHial  tradition.  Recent 
changes  in  the  page  program  provide 
that  <mly  high  sdiool  Jiiniors  will 
serve  in  the  future. 

On  behalf  of  an  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives.  I  extend 
congratulations  to  the  graduates  and 
all  the  pages  who  have  received 
honors.  I  also  extend  to  aU  the  pages 
the  thanks  of  the  Monbers  for  the 
outstanding  and  dedicated  service 
which  they  have  rendered. 

The  list  of  honors  follows: 

CsnxoL  Pai»  School  Awabds  Asszhslt, 
JuHK  6. 1983 

Flag  Salute:  Martin  Brook,  Vice  Preddent. 
Senior  Class. 

American  Legion:  Kelly  Carter,  Thomas 

Oritan    Honor    Key    Award:     Eugenie 
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Sdence  and  Sodal  Issues  Award:  Olenn 
Ault.  Christine  Bedv. 

It's  Academic:  Theodore  Matlak. 

Salutatorlan  Award:  Kdly  Carter. 

Valedictorian  Award:  Thomas  Hlgblanrts, 

David  Lerine  Memorial  Award:  Ruth 
Stem. 

SdUKd  Letters— Service.  Achievement: 
Sberri  Anderson.  Olenn  Ault.  Eugenie 
ii«imi«n,  Brian  Bean.  Martin  Brook.  Leon 
Calomlris,  Reuven  Csrlyle.  Kelly  Carter. 
Thomas  Highlands.  F.  Wilson  Kneeht. 
Martha  Connell.  Katherine  Koh.  Btoabeth 
lAiElo.  Joseph  Setting.  Peter  Snguon.  Ruth 
Stem,  and  Mkdud  BUn. 

School  Star  Nancy  Dynan.  William 
T^ntiMi,  BDd  David  Schaefer. 

Vardty  Baseball:  Gary  Ftedo,  Joseph 
Fridktai.  Christopher  Oii^.  Robert  Henry. 
Warren  Jemlgan.  Brendan  Kemp,  F.  Wilson 
Kneeht.  Jsmes  Paffhansen.  William  Regen- 
old.  and  Ira  Robtaison. 

Most  Valuable  Player.  William  RegenokL 

Cheer  Leaders:  Kdly  Carter,  jm  Hodgea, 
Elisabeth  Ijolo.  Kelly  Schaben,  and  Crystal 
TerrelL 

Scholarships:  John  DeOroote.  Marcus 
Nanntaig.  Olenn  Ault.* 


Harvard  Book  Award:  Elizabeth  Lasdo. 

Smith  Club  Award:  Jennifer  SmalL 

Danforth  Award:  Olenn  Ault.  Nancy 
Dynan. 

Rensselaer  Award:  Elizabeth  Lasdo. 

Yearbook  Editor  Kelly  Carter. 

Journalism  yearbook:  Megan  Connelly, 
Ruth  Stem. 

Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Reuven  Carlyle.  Megan  Con- 
nelly, Theodore  Matlak.  Kelly  Schaben.  and 
Ruth  Stem. 

The  Mayor's  Award:  Kelly  Carter.  Tom 


Leadership  Award:  Reuven  Carlyle. 

Student  Council  Award:  Eugenie  Bauman. 
William  Lanham. 

Math  Award:  Nancy  Dynan.  Elizabeth 
lasBlo.  Carol  Hartigan.  Kelly  Schaber. 

Bkdogy  Award:  Ira  Robinson. 

qp^'"**''  Award:  Kelly  Schaber. 

Vtendi  Award:  Crjrstal  Terrell. 

Forenslcs  Award:  Eugenie  Bauman. 
Reuven  Carlyle,  Dalvd  Schaefer. 

Physics  Award:  Elizabeth  I«ado. 

English  Award:  Ruth  SteriL 

Chemtotry  Award:  Kelly  Schaber. 

AitooMO  E.  Brown  Award:  Brian  Bean. 


A  SON  REMEMBERS  HIS 
FATHER.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

HON.  ROBERT  d  TORRICEIII 

or  mwnBBST 

nr  THE  HonsK  or  RsrBSSDnATivES 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  on  the  ISth  anniversary  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  In  the  Washington  Post 
today,  his  eldest  son.  Joseph  P.  Kenne- 
dy n.  wrote  a  remembrance  of  l^  fa- 
tho-'s  final  years.  I  believe  it  reflecto 
the  high  ideals,  compassion,  and  dedi- 
cation of  Senator  Kennedy  and  his 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
Senator  Kennedy  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans  and  to  millions 
around  the  world.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  Wsshlngton  Post.  June  6. 19831 

"A  Mah  Mokallt  HAUinsD" 

(Jos^h  P.  Kennedy  II) 

When  my  father  died  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  political  '^"T^'g"'  but  in  retrosped 
some  have  characterized  the  last  five  years 
of  hto  life.  inrh"»«"g  hto  battie  for  the  pred- 
dency  in  1968,  as  one  long,  urgent  moral 
crusade. 

I  remember  the  burden  of  grief  that  fell 
on  him  in  November  1963— the  loss  of  a 
brother,  the  ead  of  an  administration  whose 
purposes  he  bad  fought  hard  to  achieve:  a 
strong  defense  linked  always  to  efforts  at 
disarmament;  a  new  recognition  of  blacks  in 
the  South  as  voters,  and  as  being  oititled  to 
every  measure  of  social  and  economic  appar- 
tunlty;  the  oicouragement  of  idealism  here 
and  abroad  through  the  Peace  Corps  and 
tbe  Alliance  for  Progress,  or  the  attention 
given  to  the  needs  of  thto  nation's  poor  and 
needy  families. 

Yet  my  father  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
stopped  by  that  tragedy— one  he  Imew  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  shared,  especially 
those  who  had  come  to  regard  Preddent 
Kennedbr  as  a  fair-minded  and  thoughtful 
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Mead.  anzkNM  to  extend  k  iMUMl  to  hli  more 
vulntnUe  (eDow  citiMm.  Soon  enoucb  New 
York's  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  wm  taking 
on  nne  of  the  moat  Krioui  proUeme  this 
country  bad  in  tbe  ISWs-and  sUU  baa. 

I  renieBBber  tatan  traveilnc  tp  the  rural 
South,  to  Appalartila.  to  the  thettos  of  dty 
afto-  dty  in  America.  He  was  worUnc  with 
other  senators— RlMooff  of  Connecticut. 
Clark  of  Pmnaylvanla— to  document  the 
extent  of  unonployment  In  the  country,  to 
evaluate  tbe  bouslns  and  edueatkauU  re- 
qutreesents  of  particular  neiitfiborhoods  and 
sometimes  entire  regions. 

At  times,  though,  he  oouldnt  seem  to  stop 
himself  from  going  further.  He'd  became.  I 
suppose,  a  man  morally  haunted— by  the 
iPTrtir*t  of  bungn  and  malnutrition,  of 
liWi  mm  and  rampant,  avoidable  illness  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  whose 
country  was  tbe  woiid's  richest  and  strong- 
est I  now  reaUK  that  much  of  my  father's 
ri~*~^**  advocacy  of  social  and  economic 
diaiwe  was  fueled  not  only  by  his  strong  re- 
llglow  life  but  by  his  wilUngneas  in  those 
years  to  go  out  and  take  a  good.  hard,  first- 
hand look  at  what  was  happening  to  ordi- 
nary Americans. 

In  the  Delta  of  lUssisBlppi  he  saw  children 
Uvlng  in  shacks,  their  belUes  distended  by 
inadequate  diet.  He  saw  the  results  of  poor 
itantMfT"  He  ssked  questions  and  learned 
what  It  was  like  to  have  no  prospect  of 
work— and  no  reoouiae  to  asristsncf  from 
local,  county  or  state  sgendes.  He  met 
people  who  had  never  known  doctors  or  law- 
yers or  wen-trained  teachets.  Such  people 
bad  gone  to  our  dtles  by  tbe  millions,  and 
he  went  to  the  nelghbraiioods  of  those  cities 
that  bad  received  these  American-bom  mi- 
grants—white and  black— who  had  tied  their 
fate  to  our  urban  f actoriee. 

It  dldnt  take  my  father  long  to  notice  the 
despair  of  men  and  women  who  wanted 
work  but  found  It  bard  to  get;  and  the  de- 
spair of  those  who  brought  with  them,  un- 
avoidably, the  hanrtlragis  of  a  mean  and 
haish  Ufe  untreated  disease,  faulty  educa- 
tion, an  utter  lack  of  experience  of  tbe 
hustle  of  modem  industrial  life.  And  it 
didn't  take  him  loag  to  make  suggestions— 
that  the  hungry  be  fed.  that  the  hard- 
pressed  and  poor  who  are  HI  receive  medical 
care,  and  the  unemployed  obtain  enough 
benefits  to  keep  them  fed  and  with  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 

My  father  was  restless  during  those  last 
years  of  his  life.  What  be  saw  and  the  con- 
science bestirred  by  it  gave  him  little  Ume 
to  relax.  In  this  country  he  glimpsed  the 
tragedy  of  our  Indian  people— their  con- 
stantly difficult  and  impoverished  reserva- 
tion life.  He  talked  with  migrant  workers, 
and  asked  sloud  why  It  should  be  that  those 
who  enaUe  us  to  eat  so  well  should  them- 
selves fare  so  badly.  He  confronted  coal 
mine  owners  (in  Senate  hearings)  with  the 
plight  of  their  employees— the  extreme  dan- 
gers so  many  miners  have  had  to  take  for 
granted  as  part  of  this  life's  burdm.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  the  power  those  corporate 
leaders  wielded,  any  more  than  be  feared 
James  Hoffa  and  the  power  of  his  corrupt 
union. 

Even  on  our  vacations,  he  was  not  content 
to  dose  bis  eyes  and  whistle  the  tune  of  the 
lucky  few  who  are  rich  and  powerful  and 
able  to  get  their  way.  I  remember  his  love 
for  our  land:  I  remember  those  boat  trips 
down  the  Colorado— the  constant  vener- 
ation he  felt  for  this  nation's  natural  re- 
sources, its  air  and  its  rivers  and  its  lakes 
and  its  foresU  and  its  wfldllf e.  He  worried 
two  decadta  ago  about  what  would  happen 
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if- if  the  government  failed  to  protect  our 
nation's  one  and  only  environment;  and  that 
if  has.  I  fear,  become  a  matter  of  now. 

My  father  also  reallMd  that  this  country 
cannot  go  It  alone;  our  "envlroiunent"  In- 
dudes  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
His  travels  abroad  during  the  last  years  of 
bis  life,  in  retrospect,  were  exceedingly  pro- 
phetic—almost MT"*"""y  so.  He  went  to 
Poland  (I  went  with  him)  and  was  greeted 
by  a  sea  of  people,  hungry  for  the  presence 
of  an  American  leader  who  dared  tpeak  of 
the  virtues  of  democracy.  He  went  to  South 
Africa,  and  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town 
gave  one  of  bis  most  memorable  speeches— « 
stirring  diallenge  to  bis  listeners  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  world's  various  injustices. 
many  of  tbcm  all  too  apparent  in  that  tor- 
mented nation.  On  the  way  home  my 
mother  and  he  asked  that  their  plane  tip  its 
wings  in  a  gesture  of  affectionate  respect  as 
it  passed  over  Robben  Island,  where  so 
many  opponents  of  the  hateful  apartheid 
regime  are  confined. 

Not  least,  he  went  to  Latin  America,  to 
Venesuela  and  Chile  and  BraxU.  ever  anx- 
ious in  those  countries  to  break  away  from 
"priiMdpalltles  and  powers."  to  walk  the 
streets,  climb  the  favellas.  even  go  down 
into  the  mines.  In  order  to  meet  the  penni- 
less, bruised— but  sometimes  smsaingly. 
fiercely  proud— people  who  live  in  those 
countries.  To  this  day.  when  I  go  to  coun- 
tries in  Central  or  South  America.  I  hear  of 
bis  visits— tbe  warm  and  spontaneous  recep- 
tion he  received  from  large  crowds  of  peas- 
ants and  workers,  the  apprehension  he  in- 
spired in  the  Rvlon's  various  dictators  and 
wealthly  oligarchs. 

He  was,  I  suppose,  a  man  of  obvious  con- 
tradictions. Bom  rich,  he  worried  about  the 
poor— tried  hard  to  improve  their  lot  here 
and  elsewhere  on  this  planet  Tough  and 
forceful  in  the  cruelly  competitive  world  of 
politics,  be  was  compassionate  in  bis  regard 
for  those  who  had  no  power.  Practical  and 
keenly  aware  of  the  constraints  that  press 
upon  aQ  leaders,  be  was  a  stubborn  dream- 
er, a  man  anxious  to  inspire  others,  extend  a 
nation's  vision  of  what  is  both  desirable  and 
posdUe. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was.  many  said, 
virtually  alone  in  his  ability  to  gather  an 
almoflt  fervent  support  from  millions  of 
America's  woritlng  people— black  and  white 
and  Spanish-speaking.  He  bad  become,  I 
guess,  a  kind  of  populist,  and  an  electable 
one.  Now,  IS  years  after  his  death,  as  I 
think  of  what  has  happened  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  other  countries,  too,  I  realize  that 
millions  of  plain  people,  trying  to  make  a  go 
of  it,  often  against  considerable  odds,  are 
entitled  to  keep  mounting  the  terribly  pre- 
mature death  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as 
much  ss  those  in  his  fsmlly  still  do— his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  brother,  his  sisters,  his 
children.* 
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Regcan  guBmiArlly  fired  three  of  Its 
lueuben. 

My  leglalation  would  provide  for 
fixed  tenna  for  the  Commiggionen  of 
6  yews  and  would  not  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  fire  them  except  for  "neglect 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office."  It 
would  also  provide  a  grandfather  pro- 
tection for  the  members  the  President 
is  now  attempting  to  terminate. 

President  Reagan's  attempt  to  fire 
the  Civil  Rights  Commissioners  with- 
out cause  will  hopefully  be  denied  by 
the  courts.  Whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent is  successful  in  making  these  fir- 
ings stick,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  prevent  any  President  from 
attempting  wholesale  discharges  with- 
out Justification. 

The  President  has  clearly  nullified 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  establishing 
the  Commission  by  attempting  to 
change  not  only  its  makeup,  but  its 
basic  character  as  well.  Congress  fully 
intended  the  \3B.  Civil  Ri^ts  Com- 
mission to  serve  as  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation,  not  an  arm  of  any  admin- 
istration. 

If  the  members  are  to  be  removed 
without  any  charges  being  lodged 
against  them,  the  pinprick  of  con- 
sdenoe  will  be  dulled  to  the  point  of 
total  ineffectiveness.  Therefore  Con- 
gress should  put  some  teeth  in  our 
Civil  Rights  Commission  legislation. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Commission  be  independent  of  the 
Oovemment  it  is  supposed  to  be 
watching,  and  at  times  investigating. 
The  ConmUssion  is  charged  with  mat- 
ters which  are  moral  questions  which 
makes  it  the  watchdog  over  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Oovemment  in  particu- 
lar. If  the  watchdog  is  to  be  tethered 
and  muscled,  the  potential  violaters  of 
civil  rights  within  the  Government 
will  be  given  a  license  to  trample  those 
rights  with  impunity. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
n.8.  Civil  Rights  Commission  will  be 
glvm  some  needed  independence  from 
the  politics  of  the  executive  branch. 
This  bill  gives  the  members  of  the 
Commission  the  ability  to  speak  their 
minds  without  threat  of  losing  their 
I>ositions  as  a  consequence.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  endeavor 
to  return  the  Commission  to  its  neces- 
sary and  historic  role.« 


MAKE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMNPS- 
SION  MEliimERS  INDEPENDENT 
OF  THE  EXEXJUTIVE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
III  THx  HOUSE  or  RsntasxHTATrvxs 

Monday.  June  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
undo  damage  done  to  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights   Commission   when   President 


MORAL  MAN,  MODERN  DILEMMA 

HON.  G.  WnJJAM  WHITEHURST 

orvnomu 
ni  THB  Housx  or  axrussHTATivxs 
Monday.  June  6. 1983 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  12,  1983,  Adm.  James  D.  Wat- 
kins,  USN.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, addressed  the  Rotary  Club  of 
San  Diego.  Calif.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  read  his  statement,  and  I  was 
so   impressed  by   the   depth   of  his 
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thinking,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  words, 
that  I  want  t^  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  issue  tf  morality  vl»«>vls  mili- 
tary service  Is  one  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  tome  loigth  tn  recent 
months,  and  I  believe  that  the  admi- 
ral's views,  s0eaking  as  a  mUttary  man 
who  is  also  a  hliAily  moral  penon.  de- 
serve wide  relwling  and  serious  consid- 
eration. 
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who  place  scniples  and  morality  adds  when 
they  doo  their  uniforms  in  the  momlng. 
Tet,  I  have  found  quite  the  oppodte  to  be 
the  ease  In  my  34  years  of  commissioned 


In  the  past  Dew  months  I  have 
many  Cfflngresdonsl  rnmiattteaa  tegaidtng 
questions  of  ntflltary  pmwndneaB,  budget 
weapons  systems  and  the  like.  I  have  done 
so  both  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opcrattoaa  and  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff.  I  wel- 
come both  the  privilege  and  wpendbillty 
that  Is  mine.  I  also  weloome  ttali  oiipartnnl- 
ty  today  to  be  able  to  ipeak  to  you  about 
the  same  questions,  but  to  do  so  tnm  a  dif- 
ferent perspective.  And  I  partienlaily  wel- 
oome the  prtvflege  to  speak  to  you  tn  this 
dty  which  has  given  so  much  to  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Last  summa"  my  dual  swearing  in  ceremo- 
nies resulted  in  sssiimptlon  of  awesome  re- 
spondbOltles.  As  the  CMO.  I  beesme  the 
principal  naval  advisor  to  the  fteddent  and 
Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  on  the  conduct  of 
war.  I  took  the  hdm  of  an  unbdlevaldy 
complex  orgadtaatlon  vrtioae  statutory  mls- 
don  statement  belles  that  wwnplexlty. 
Simply  stated,  it  Is  to  be  organised,  trained, 
and  equipped  ...  for  prompt  and  sustained 
combat  operations  at  sea. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
my  responslblltles  are  even  broader,  for  I 
and  the  other  service  chiefs  are  the  prind- 
pal  military  advisors  to  the  President  the 
National  Security  Coundl  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Induded  tn  our  Joint  charter  are 
a  host  of  strategic,  logistic  material,  person- 
nel, and  policy  requlrementa,  Indudtng  the 
neoesdty  ot  prepare  strategic  plaos  and  pro- 
vide for  the  direction  of  our  Aimed  Forces. 

Recently,  the  subject  of  naltnnal  defense 
has  iMcome  part  of  a  mudi  larger  debate 
which  is  being  rtisnisawl  acroas  our  Nation 
.  .  .  morality  and  a  whole  range  of  Issues 
dealing  with  nudear  weapona ...  a  debate  I 
must  Join  as  head  of  my  service  and  a 
membor  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Lsst  August.  I  publldy  entered  this  arena 
when  I  dellveted  a  commencement  address 
at  Marymount  College  in  Virginia.  I  told 
that  group  of  young  Amerleaas,  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  real  world,  that  I  was  a  mili- 
tary man— but  more  impiartantly- 1  was  a 
moral  man. 

I  shared  this  fundamental  statement 
about  my  miAe-up— this  lidlef  In  my  own 
being— not  to  gather  apidauae,  respect  or 
evoi  to  surprise,  but  to  demonstrate  that  a 
military  man  too  has  strong  lidietfe  about 
morality,  about  what  Is  rl^t  and  wrong.  I 
also  believe  to  podtlvely  Infliiwirlng  the 
moral  and  etlilcal  behavior  of  those  who 
serve  with  me.  men  and  women  entrusted 
with  the  day-to-day  can  of  out  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

To  be  honest,  I  did  not  fed  this  was  a  very 
astounding  statwnent  liecause  tt  is  wbaX  I 
had  always  assumed  comprised  the  fSbric  of 
most  Amerlcaa  lives— in  my  ease,  as  a  young 
man  at  home,  pursuing  my  education,  as  a 
young  military  officer  and  taXbtr  of  six  diil- 
dren.  and  today  as  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

But  for  some  reason,  many  people  unwit- 
tingly type-cast  military  profeasionsls  as 
persons  detached  from  the  human  equation 


Just  like  you.  as  a  moral  person  I  am  chal- 
lenged by  life's  many  decisions  and  the 
many  dioloes  which  must  be  made  each  day: 
Simple  dioioes  between  good  and  evil,  right 
or  wrong,  and  the  mudi  toui^er  choices  be- 
tween leaser  and  greato'  goods,  lietween 
lesser  and  greyer  evUs. 

I  wish  these  choices  were  easy.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  they  usually  are  not  Life's  many 
challenges  raise  questtms  often  too  difficult 
to  answer  the  first  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  en- 
tnisted  with  the  great  re^tondbility  of  pro- 
tetattais  this  wonderful  nation.  I  must  also 
faee  such  oomidex  questions  as:  Nudear  de- 
terrenoe.  Soviet  threat  assessment  arms 
control,  nudear  freexe.  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, the  proper  defense  of  these  United 
Stataa  ...  All  of  these  wdiA  heavily  upon 
my  censetencf  each  day  of  my  life. 

These  topics  sddom  Imd  themsdves  to 
'dther/or"  dedskms.  Each  area  Is 
Dd  dedatons  in  the  making  are 
between  the  absolutes  of  entirely  good 
and  100  percent  correct  or  entirely  evO  and 
dead  wrong,  than  they  are  between  the 
subtle  nuanoea  which  make  up  the  best  pos- 
sible course  of  action  consMering  world  re- 


PenonsJly.  I  find  the  need  to  deal  in  nu- 
dear weapons  distasteful  .  .  .  ss  a  mcnal 
man  and  as  a  Christian,  as  a  military  officer 
and  as  an  American.  On  the  same  basis.  I 
also  find  dlvrtqiortionate  use  of  tarce  ob- 
jectionable—whether  thermonudear  or 
swltdildade.  But  do  these  findings  make  me 
a  padflst?  No.  they  do  not  For  I  also  believe 
protecting  freedom,  democracy,  and  loved 
ones  against  an  armed  aggressor  to  be  a 
solemn  duty  under  my  oath  of  office  and  in 
tact  a  moral  necesdty.  So,  does  this  make 
me  a  war  monger?  No,  it  does  not. 

Ilieae  two  convictions,  fsr  from  being  nu- 
tuaUy  exdudve.  actually  strengthen  my 
personal  reaolve  to  seek  the  best  ways  to 
have  both  peace  and  Justice  in  our  world: 

But  saying  this  on  a  podium,  detached 
from  real-wrald  cmslderations,  is  easy.  Each 
ot  us  must  take  our  Ideals  into  a  world 
i^iere  nudear  weapons  do  exist  a  world 
where  there  are  fmrelgn  powers  who  do  nqt 
shue  our  seal  to  protect  as  sacred  the 
worth,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  each  human 
iMring.  Using  every  principle  and  fiber  of  hu- 
manity and  tMith,  we  must  then  make  tough 
^fi>rW«w^  about  defending  these  inalienable 
rights  of  free  peoples. 

.  So  what  about  nudear  wei^wns?  How  can 
a  taanX  man  ever  Justify  even  the  mere  pos- 
session of  such  horrible  machines  of  de- 
struction? Let  me  make  my  podtlon  very 
clear  There  are  two  basic  realities  which  I 
see  as  the  foundation  for  my  moral  ded- 
skns  regarding  nudear  wevwns. 

Fbst  nudear  weapons  do  exist.  Wishing 
them  away,  demonstrating  them  away, 
wont  make  them  go  away.  They  exist  as 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  sovereign  nations- 
friends  and  foe  alike— such  as  oursdves.  the 
Soviet  Union.  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Uitfted  Ungdom,  France,  and— unfortunate- 
ly—perhaps  others. 

A  nuclear  weapon  is  not  Just  a  qualitative 
advance  over  previous  weapons.  Tbe  intend- 
ty  of  debate  and  deep  convictions  of  well- 
meaning  pecvle  around  the  world  graphical- 
ly prove  otherwise.  Nudear  weapons  have 
added  a  new  dlmendon  .  .  .  not  only  to  war- 
fare, but  to  our  very  human  existence. 
There  can  be  no  winners  in  a  nudear  war. 
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Second.  I  cannot  i«wloglxe  for  my  country 
having  a  nudear  capability.  These  terrible 
weapons  are  also  the  armories  of  a  nation 
whose  leadrrship  is  dedicated  to  the  very 
antithesis  of  democracy  and  freedom  .  .  . 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  nudear  Iwlance  is  de- 
stroyed liy  unilateral  dtaaimament  the  like- 
lihood of  nudear  use  could  well  increase, 
rather  than  decrease. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  how  different 
the  Soviet  view  of  the  wmid  is  from  our  own 
.  .  .  how  truly  freedom-loving  people  cannot 
posdUy  enjoy  the  view  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

You  can  talk  to  Americans  from  San  Fran- 
dsoo  to  New  T<Hk.  and  you  wiU  get  many 
varied  definitions  of  the  word  "peace."  But 
in  the  Soviet  Union  you  find  only  one  defi- 
nition of  "peace."  As  expressed  by  Lenin 
many  years  sgo,  ".  .  .  peace  simply  mesns 
Communist  world  oontroL" 

These  are  the  realities  we  must  all  face. 
Each  of  us  must  deckle  upon  a  proper 
course  of  action  In  this  very  imperfect  world 
by  wei^iing  deddons  against  various  proba- 
ble outcomes.  Tbe  most  serious  moral  ques- 
tion we  must  face  is  what  is  the  greatest  in- 
justice: Is  it  the  possession  of  a  weapon  we 
have  no  Intention  of  using  unless  cherished 
freedoms  sre  clearly  about  to  be  lost?  Or  Is 
it  the  assured  loss  of  the  free  world  to  the 
Soviets  under  their  communist-Marxist  phi- 
losophy were  we  to  unllatnally  rid  our- 
sdves of  this  same  weapon? 

Before  I  answer,  there  is  a  starting  point 
whov  we  can  gain  some  insight  The  major- 
ity's acceptance  of  the  bade  rlglit  and  obll- 
gatfam  of  a  nation  to  defend  Its  people 
■gainst  unjust  aggresdon. 

Here  I  agree  with  church  teaching. 
Simply,  since  war  Is  an  unfortunate  part  of 
the  human  scene,  and  as  long  as  this  danger 
persists,  a  people  cannot  be  draled  the  ri^t 
of  lawful  self -def mse  once  all  peace  efforts 
bavefaUed. 

So  what  does  this  mean  In  today's  nuclear 
age?  Unfortunately.  It  means  we  have  no  re- 
alistic choice  but  to  be  prepared  to  respond 
proportionately  to  deter  aggression.  Pnqwr- 
ticHUtte  is  the  key  modifier  which  guides  our 
entire  aiwroach  to  assessing  tbe  morality  of 
deterrent  strategy. 

It  is  my  stand  that  the  most  moral  choice 
available  in  today's  drcumstanoe.  in  an  im- 
perfect world,  is  to  possess  a  deterrent  nu- 
dear strength  proportionate  to  the  nudear 
threat  we  face.  On  this  bads,  peace  through 
stroigth  has  been  our  stated  and  proper  na- 
tional policy. 

But  possesdon  of  a  nudear  weapon  by  a 
peaceful  nation,  committed  to  a  defendve 
military  strategy,  will  not  necessarily  deter 
an  aggressor.  A  deterrent  force,  to  perform 
its  moral  function  of  keeping  peace,  must  be 
credible  in  substance,  strategy,  and  per- 
ceived nati<mal  resolve  to  employ  it  in  de- 
fense or  our  Nation,  If  attacked. 

Nudear  deterraice  through  offendve 
weapons  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  a 
small  interim  step  while  aggresdvely 
moving  toward  achieving  long-range  goals  of  ^ 
a  def  mslve  posture  and  balanced  nudear 
arms  reduction.  I  believe  nudear  deterrence 
is  <mly  morally  acceptable  in  this  perspec- 
Uve. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  moral  impnaUve  that  our 
intention  be  never  to  use  deterrrent  force 
except  in  revonse  to  aggression.  We  have 
buQt  weapons  of  vast  destructive  power  in 
order  not  to  use  them.  Their  utility  lies  in 
the  counter-threat  they  convey. 

This  is  the  paradox  of  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent system  we  have  lived  under  for  more 
than  three  decades.  This  syston  wlU  have 
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WMMMriillj  wrved  tto puipow  when  nuclaw 
wiapow  are  Anally  diMMitlw! 

Our  TiTt*iT**'  vmU— pMoe  Uiroucb 
■tniwtta— to  oouMant  with  Um  monl  phi- 
loMphy  I  taM«  ■tfwnp»wl  to  oonvay  m  ter. 
I.  and  tht  othar  Joint  Chleb.  fully  mpport 
th«  rrealdanfi  goal  of  ennrinc  that  our 
atratade  fonea  are  aufftetent  to  deter  war 
whOe  Tlcnoualy  puraulnc  vital  anna  reduc- 
tkMH.  Theaa  two  loali  are  Intetrally  linked 
*  •  *  hMeparaWy  entwined. 

Thla  phUoaophy  la  not  new.  It  la  erolu- 
tlooary.  not  reaettanary  •  *  *  the  product  of 
yaara  of  1Mim  wlth-«nd  thlnkinc  about— 
nuclear  weapona. 

Thla  phOoaophy  to  not  atacnant  It  la  ■tOl 
.  We  oonttnue  to  refine  our  deter- 
aa  evldenoed  by  the  Preal- 
denfa  vlaloB  of  atratade  def  enae.  Deter- 
rence la  the  reault  of  yeara  of  reflective 
thooiht  and  moral  debate,  a  product  of  de- 
alrtaw  aiBM  redaetkma  whOe  not  Mcrlfldnc 
worid  peace  In  the  pvooeM. 

While  todays  concept  of  deterrence  la  not 
the  deaired  fciii»term  aolutkm  to  malntaln- 
taw  Wcatem  Worid  aecurity.  I  cannot  agree 
with  thoae  indhrlduala  who  would  dlacard 
the  concept  in  the  near  term  .  .  .  who  deaire 
peace  at  any  price.  I  believe  in  the  morality 
of  artf  Mcriftee  for  the  betterment  of  aoete- 
ty  aa  a  whole  ...  the  morality  of  a  reaaona- 
ble  adf-defene  againat  a  threatening  ag- 
gi'MBor.  The  moral  courae  ia  with  defending 
and  protecttng  our  treedoma. 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine  viaited  an  inner- 
d^  churdi  to  leave  clothing  for  thoae  leaa 
fortunate.  A  number  of  homeleaa  men  were 
enjoying  a  free  cup  of  coffee  In  the  baae- 
ment  of  the  church.  Upatalra  the  church 
office  door  had  three  aeparate  kxka.  for  aev- 
eral  ttmea  in  recent  montha  the  clergymen 
had  been  threatened. 

Thoae  men  aerrlng  Ood  are  giving  all  they 
can  to  help  thoae  in  need,  but  I  would  not 
aak  them  to  remove  aO  locka  while  they 
mlnMer  in  a  trouUed  area.  They  are  enti- 
tled to  baalc  aecurity  needa. 

I  am  not  equating  need  for  aecurity  locka 
with  the  requtrementa  for  nuclear  deter- 
rence. Tet.  the  ooooept  of  peace-keeping 
and  the  concept  of  safety  lock  aecurity  have 
■w»**»««^«g  In  common— the  deaire  to  deter 
unwanted  criminal  action.  Prudence  and 
avoldanoe  are  the  beat  courae  of  greateat 
riditandleaateviL 

Unto  all  governments  decide  our  planet  Is 
too  small  to  wage  war.  It  would  be  immoral 
to  diaarm  unilaterally— either  by  omission 


or  coBunisBlon. 

Our  world  ia  Imperfect.  So  our  means  of 
providing  peace  will  also  be  Imperfect.  We 
are  weak  hunums  called  upon  to  make 
moral  declalons.  So  our  choioea  between  rel- 
ative good  and  evil  wOl  reflect  the  fraOty  of 
the  human  condition.  Tea.  we  do  make  Im- 
perfect cholcea.  choioea  of  a  leaaer  evfl.  But 
becauae  we  are  a  free  aodety  where  all  can 
have  their  aay,  and  the  best  mlnda  and  splr- 
Ita  can  share  and  grow  together,  we  trust 
that  we  win  be  guided  to  make  the  rldit  de- 
daiona.  one  day  at  a  time. 

During  a  recent  Ume  of  international 
crisis,  a  famoua  American  alao  faced  diffi- 
cult moral  decisions.  The  verdict  of  history 
haa  shown  hia  decision  was  correct.  Peace 
and  aecurity  were  maintained. 

Dining  the  height  of  that  crisis,  he  report- 
ed to  this  Nation— and  I  quote  "The  path  we 
have  choaen  for  the  present  Is  full  of  haa- 
arda.  as  are  all  paths  .  .  .  one  path  we  shall 
never  chooae  ...  is  the  path  of  surrender  or 
submlsBion.  Our  goal  ia  not  victory  of  might, 
but  vindication  of  right— not  peace  at  the 
ezpenae  of  freedom,  but  both  peace  and 
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fraedon  .  .  .  Ood  willing,  that  goal  wm  be 
achieved." 

Thoae  words  are  aa  true  today  aa  iriien 
flrat  spoken  by  Prealdent  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  the  Cuban  mimile  criala. 

Over  twenty  yeara  later,  simple  answers 
about  nuclear  waapona  and  defenae  policy 
are  atm  not  available.  Prealdent  Reagan  has 
acknowledged  the  aariouanaaa  of  thaae  prob- 
lema  and  the  defeiHe  poature  he  haa  plotted 
for  thla  Nation  la  a  morally  sound  course,  re- 
flecting thcoe  serious  moral  queatlons. 

He  beUevea  that  by  suatalnlng  an  eff ecUve 
nuclear  deterrent  poature  and  stanultaneoua- 
ly  working  for  mutually  verifiable  arma  re- 
ductlMM.  we  will  preaerve  the  peace  without 
sacrificing  our  freedom.  To  sustain  an  eff  ec- 
Uve deterrent  demands  the  modemlntlon 
program  debated  in  depth  for  two  yeara  and 
now  fully  defined  and  once  again  ^aced 
before  the  Congreas. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  unanfanoualy  support 
the  President's  nuclear  modemlaatlon  pro- 
gram. We  believe  it  contahia  only  the  mini- 
mum fsrntisl  Ingredlenta  to  inovlde  a  cred- 
ible and  proportlMiate  reaponae  to  potential 
aiiiriasinn  nn  more.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
thte  critical  dedalon  in  a  vacuum— we  know 
the  requirementa  and  the  obUgatlona  to  our 
Prealdent  and  to  our  country.  We  have  de- 
bated the  complez  Isauea  from  a  moral  per- 
spective, fw  we  too  are  moral  men. 

My  highest  moral  imperative  Is  to  defend 
my  country  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I 
can  and  wUl  honor  my  twin  oaths  of  duty.  I 
can  do  thla  "freely,  without  mental  reanva- 
tion  or  purpoae  of  evaslaa"  becauae  I  have 
no  moral  conflict  with  the  courae  set  by  the 
President.  It  la  the  right  one. 

Thank  you  and  God  bleas.a 
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cogpongon  than  itny  fiwii^r  Mil  in  hia- 
Uaj-  Alao.  galnliig  aupport  dally,  de- 
gplte  flove  NatUmal  RiHe  Aaaodatkm 
oppoaltioai.  la  the  Moynihan-Blaggl  bill 
to  ban  the  manufacture  and  aale  of 
cop-killer  bulleta.  the  type  of  ammuni- 
tion deaJgned  for  the  aole  purpoae  of 
penetrating  the  buUetproof  veata  worn 
by  AmfT««^*"  police  offloera.  Already 
(me-third  of  the  Congreaa  ia  coeponaor- 
ingthiabilL 

la  ia  time  for  commonaenae  to  pre- 
vail? We  in  the  Congreaa  muat  ignore 
the  gun  lobby  and  liaten  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  have  been  telling  ua 
for  yeara.  in  poU  after  poll,  that  they 
want  to  aee  aome  form  of  aenaible  con- 
trol over  handguna. 

Robert  Kennedy  said  after  the 
murder  of  Dr.  BCartin  Luther  King, 
Jrj 

The  vlctlma  of  vlolenoe  are  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  famous 
and  unknown.  They  are.  moat  Important  of 
all.  human  beings  whom  other  human 
beinga  loved  and  needed.  No  one— no  matter 
where  he  Uvea  or  what  he  doea-can  be  cer- 
tain who  next  win  suffer  from  some  sense- 
less act  of  bloodahed.  And  yet  It  goes  on  and 
on  In  thla  country  of  ouia.  Why? 

A  decade  and  a  half  later,  his  words 
still  ring  true.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  those  15  years  since  his 
death.  But  we  muat  ccmtinue  to  fight. 
There  ia  still  much  to  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate the  tragedy  of  handgun  violence 
in  America.* 
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Monday,  June  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marlu  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy— a  man  of  vision,  high  ideals, 
and  compassion  for  the  poor  and  de- 
fenseless in  ova  land. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  killed  in  a 
senseless  act  of  violence  perpetrated 
with  a  handgun.  On  this  day  in  which 
we  commemorate  his  death,  perh^^s 
we  can  pay  him  no  higher  tribute  than 
to  recommit  ourselves  to  the  passage 
of  strict  handgun  control  legislation. 

Each  year  handgun  violence  claims 
the  lives  of  23.000  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. On  average  31  Americans  are 
killed  each  day  with  a  handgun.  One 
In  nine  Americans  have  already  been 
threatened  or  attacked  by  someone 
wielding  a  handgun.  Currently,  there 
is  a  l-in-5  chance  that  you  or  a  family 
member  will  suffer  handgun  violence 
during  your  lifetime.  These  statistics 
and  the  human  suffering  that  accom- 
I»nies  them  is  frightening  and  must 
prompt  us  to  take  tough  action  against 
the  tragedies  of  handgxm  violence. 

In  Congress  today,  the  Kennedy- 
Rodino  bill,  the  Nation's  primary 
handgxm  control  legislation,  has  more 


SALUTE  TO  FELIX  A.  ENDICO. 
AMERICAN  HERO  AND  LEADER 
OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 
IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

ormwTOBK 

nr  THB  Houaa  or  aapaaaainAnvn 

Monday.  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  coming 
to  my  attention  recently  is  an  extraor- 
dinary story  of  courage  and  gallantry 
under  enemy  fire  in  the  Pacific  tdiea- 
ter  during  World  War  II.  It  is  a  story 
of  exceptional  heroism,  whereby  a 
single  young  soldier,  at  the  grave  risk 
of  his  life,  offered  himself  in  battle. 
His  example  and  leadership  were 
thought  to  be  the  inspirational  factors 
in  larger  successful  troops  movements 
result^  in  the  saving  of  American 
lives.  I  i^ant  to  offer  the  transcript  of 
the  UJS.  Marine  Corps  citation  award- 
ing the  Silver  Star  Medal  to  1st  Lt. 
F«llx  A.  Endico  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  to  you  and  my  col- 
leagues here  today,  in  tribute  to  this 
American  hero,  Felix  Endico  and  the 
ideals  of  our  coimtry,  for  which  this 
young  soldier  had  risked  his  life  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  freedom  we 
have  today. 

Felix  Endico,  after  his  service  during 
the  Second  World  War.  continued  to 
stand  out  among  men,  becoming  a  self- 


made  man.  aucceasful  in  busineag  and 
industry  tn  New  York.  In  not  unlike 
the  character  of  the  aoldier  he  once 
was.  with  principles  to  uphold  and 
defend,  Fe^x  Endico,  took  the  re- 
souroea  and  talmts  available  to  him  to 
establiah  hia  own  buaineas.  Endico  Po- 
tatoea.  Inc.  at  180  MacQueaten  Park- 
way.  Mount  Venum.  N.Y..  and  later 
UFF  Industries,  in  the  manufacture  of 
freah  salada.  It  is  a  significant  tribute 
to  the  industry  and  aeal  of  Felix 
Endico  that  his  busineaaea  now  employ 
200  pe<9le,  in  facillttea  of  180.000 
aquare  feci  greatly  contributing  to 
the  commerce  and  livelihood  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  person- 
al pride  that  I  salute  Felix  Endico, 
hero  of  Wcrld  War  n.  laom  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Bronx  at  DeWItt  ClinUm 
Hli^  School  and  later  receiving  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  for  all  the  taloite 
he  has  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  the  accomplishments  he 
has  won  through  his  own  determina- 
tion and  hard  wo^ 

The  citation  of  the  UJS.  Marine 
Corpa.  Headquarters  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  ftdfic,  is  as  follows.  I  trust 
that  the  admiration  we  can  feel  for 
this  great  American  as  a  hero  will  be  a 
lasting  tribute  to  his  efforts  today  as  a 
leader  in  ooumerce  and  industry. 

The  citation  follows: 

VJB.  Ifaann  Ooara  Crstkhi 

In  the  name  of  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statas.  the  Commanding  General. 
Fleet  Marina  Force.  Pacific,  takea  pleasure 
in  awarding  the  Silver  Star  Medal  to  Fliat 
Lieutenant  Felix  A.  Endico.  U.8.  Marine 
Corpa  ReaerVe.  for  services  set  forth  in  the 
following: 

For  cmspieuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  against  the  enemy  while  serving  aa 
a  rifle  platoon  leader  on  Iwo  Jtana.  Volcano 
Uanda.  from  M  February  to  11  Mareli  1M5. 
On  7  March  during  a  tOgbt  attack.  First 
Lieutenant  tndloo  disttngulahed  himaelf  by 
slnglehandedly  putting  an  enemy  tank  out 
of  action  with  hand  grenadea.  and.  iriien  out 
of  ammunition,  killing  an  enemy  aoldier  by 
crushing  hia  head  with  a  carbine  afto-  a 
hand  to  hand  strugde-  Subtequently,  when 
he  had  assuOied  command  of  a  rifle  compa- 
ny on  11  March  First  lieutenant  Endico  led 
hia  company  in  two  aasaulta  and  by  his  out- 
standing valor,  peraonal  courage,  and  driv- 
ing aggresslvieneaB,  inspired  his  troops  to  kUl 
200  enemy  soldiers  and  reduce  38  cavea  and 
plU  boxea.  Bis  conduct  throughout  was  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.* 


D.C.  APPRENTICESHIP  WEEK 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTHOY 

or  Tax  DISTXICT  or  OOLUIOIA 
IH  THK  aODSK  OF  SXPBaaBMTATIVn 


Monday,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAtJNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Marion 
Burry.  Jr..  In  recognising  that: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas,  during  the  week  of  June  5-11, 
1963,  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wfll  celebrate  "Apprentioeahlp 
Week~  to  recognise  the  contributions  made 
by  appccntloea  to  the  stabOity  of  high  craft- 
in«wtitp  to  our  labor  force  and  economic 
and  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
I  the  hli^eat  standards  of  training  for 
our  realdents;  and 

Whereas,  sponsors  of  approved  appren- 
tioeahlp programs  have  offered  a  systematic 
mBthftd  of  training  and  career  alternatives 
for  apprentices  which  giurantees  the 
supply  of  needed  master  craftapersons  in 
hundreds  of  trades;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  recognized  the 
value  of  apprenticeship  through  legislation 
and  there  has  been  the  development  of  34 
Apprenticeship  Councils  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories: 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  The  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  June  5-11,  1983.  as  "Apprenticeship 
Week"  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  caU  upon 
all  of  our  residents  to  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting annrenUceahip  programs,  particu- 
larly emptoyers  without  such  programs, 
who  are  requested  to  give  q»eeial  consider- 
ation to  their  development  for  the  training 
and  advancem«at  of  oiu-  residents  and  the 
Increaae  of  expert  craftapersons.* 


FRANK  FISCALINI  AND  WILBUR 
J.  PECKA 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCAUrORHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSERTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Congressmen  Dor  Edwards, 
Ed  Zbchau,  Oxm  Chappie,  and  myself , 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  honor  of 
Frank  Fiscallnl  and  Wilbur  J.  Pecka, 
two  Amolcans  deserving  our  highest 
praise  and  regard.  Their  public  service 
in  the  community  and  leadership  in 
their  professional  fields  serve  as 
models  for  all  citizens.  In  light  of  this 
service,  these  gentlemen  will  be  hon- 
ored on  June  9,  1983,  at  a  special 
dinner  hosted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jevirs  in  Santa 
Clara.  Calif. 

Frank  Fiscallnl  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  as  an  educator. 
Countless  thousands  of  students  have 
benefited  directly  from  his  service  as 
superiniendent  of  the  East  Side  Union 
High  School  District  for  27  years, 
from  1966  to  1982.  When  he  took  that 
challenging  position,  Frank  was  the 
youngest  superintendent  of  a  Califor- 
nia school  district,  but  he  enjoyed  re- 
markable success.  After  Frank  took 
office,  students  throughout  the  dis- 
trict improved  their  scholastic  achieve- 
ment records,  and  Frank  studied  the 
district  with  several  imaginative  ap- 
proaches and  projects,  including  the 
innovative  Independence  High  School, 
which  Frank  foiinded  in  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  year. 

Laat  year,  Frank  was  honored  for  his 
aoccmiplishinents  in  education  by  over 
800  of  his  colleagues  at  a  testimonial 
dinner.  The  dinner  was  held  as  Frank 
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stepped  down  from  his  post  with  the 
school  district  to  take  a  new  poaitlCMi 
as  president  of  Alexian  Brothers  Hos- 
pital. This  remarkable  man  switehed 
careers  when  most  people  think  of  re- 
tiring. He  turned  from  education  to 
another  field  of  compassion— health 
care.  That  field  certainly  was  not  new 
to  Frank:  for  the  past  15  years.  Frank 
has  chaired  the  hospital's  board  of 
trustees. 

In  his  commtmity,  Frank  is  known 
for  the  leadership  and  activism  which 
so  distinguished  his  professional 
career.  He  is  well  known  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Heart  Association,  and  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  Alumni  Association, 
and  recently,  he  was  campaign  manag- 
er for  Mayor  Tom  McEnery  of  San 
Jose.  Perhaps  most  significantly. 
Prank  has  served  as  chair  of  the  San 
Jose  Downtown  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee, and  under  Frank's  lead«ship, 
the  committee  developed  a  plan  for  re- 
vitalizing San  Jose's  downtown  area. 

Like  Frank  Fiscalini,  WUbur  Pecka 
richly  deserves  the  honor  being  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Another  out- 
standing member  of  our  community, 
WUbur  was  recently  named  1982  Busi- 
ness Leader  of  the  Year  by  Santa 
Clara  Business  magazine.  He  is  retir- 
ing as  regional  vice  president  of  West- 
em  Electric  after  47  years  of  distin- 
guished service  with  that  company, 
and  I  know  his  colleagues  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  expertise. 

Wilbur  started  working  at  Western 
Electric  in  1936.  During  World  War  U 
he  served  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
over  Europe  and  Greenland  as  an 
aerial  navigator  on  combat  missions, 
and  was  captured  prisoner  when  his 
plane  was  shot  down  in  1943  over  Hol- 
land. Liberated  by  the  Allied  Forces, 
he  later  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart 
and  six  Presidential  unit  citations. 

He  returned  to  his  employment  with 
Western  Electric  and  quickly  rose 
through  levels  of  increased  responsi- 
bility. Following  managerial  assign- 
ments in  New  York  City.  Ohio,  and 
Denver.  Wilbur  was  transferred  to 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  in  1972  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  region.  He  has 
helped  Western  Electric  earn  its  repu- 
tation as  a  good  corporate  neighbor  in 
our  community. 

Indeed,  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
Wilbur,  and  I  am  honored  to  call  him 
my  friend.  Wilbur's  participation  in 
community  service  has  truly  been  ex- 
tensive. He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  United  Way  of  SanU  Clara 
County,  and  he  has  been  an  active  vol- 
unteer and  board  member  for  numer- 
ous other  organizations,  including  the 
Junior  Achievement  Association,  the 
Infant  Heuing  Assessment  founda- 
tion, the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
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Tlf CA.  and  the  Independent  CoUeges 
of  Northttm  California. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  Frank  and 
WUbur  J.  deserve  accolades  and 
thanks  for  their  notable  service  to  our 
community  and  their  examples  of 
good  dtlaettship.  In  light  of  this  fact, 
we  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Join  us  in  extending  thanks  to  our 
friends.  Frank  Fiscalini  and  WQbur  J. 
Pecka.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BALANCED  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OF  IRAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  KASICH 

OP  OHIO 
Dl  THB  HOTTSX  OF  RXPRKSKMTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  persons 
in  my  district  and  throughout  our 
country  continue  to  be  outraged  by 
the  tyrannical  actions  of  the  rulers  of 
Iran,  particiilarly  those  actions  taken 
against  persons  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 
The  last  session  of  Congress,  through 
a  resolution,  spoke  out  against  this 
persecution,  but  It  continues  neverthe- 
less. I  have  written  both  the  Supreme 
Leader  and  the  President  of  the  Islam- 
k  Republic  of  Iran  about  this  indefen- 
sible action,  and  ask  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Congussiohal 
Rbooko. 

The  letter  f  oUows: 

Houu  or  Repusbhtativbs, 
Wathington.  D.C..  June  t,  19S3. 
All  KHAMnm. 

Pnttdemt,  Idamie  KejnMic  of  Iran, 
Tcftran.  /ran 

Dua  Mr.  PissisKirr  Religious  freedom  is 
s  principle  thst  citizens  of  the  United  States 
hold  most  dear.  As  a  representative  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remain  silent  when  I  see 
this  basic  human  right  is  being  violated. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  harassment  and 
persecution  of  those  of  the  Baha'i  faith  in 
your  country  be  halted. 

Reports  indicate  that  this  persecution 
ranges  from  expulsion  of  children  from 
their  schools  to  execution  of  Iranian  Baha'i 
leaders.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  a  gov- 
ernment which  claims  to  be  built  on  reli- 
gious principles  could  condcme  and  partici- 
pate in  such  actions.  These  atrocities  sicken 
decent  human  beings  everywhere.  They 
cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly  or  too 
often. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
once  before  spokm  out  against  these  despi- 
cable aetiona.  If  en  and  wmnen  of  peace  will 
continue  to  speak  out  ss  l<Hig  as  these  acts 
continue  to  take  place.  Those  who  authorise 
and  carry  out  such  barbaric  actions  should 
remember  A  day  wHl  come  when  their  ac- 
tions wm  be  Judged  by  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  His  Judgment  may  be  as  harsh  as  their 
uceua. 

Slnoerely, 

Jom  R.  Kasjch. 
Kepn$entative  to  CongreM-m 


HON.  WnUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

opcsLiroainA 
ni  TBI  HOnSX  or  UraXSCHTATTVXS 

Mondaw,  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
doubt  If  any  of  my  colleagues  will  dis- 
pute that  I  have  been  known  to  show 
little  reticence  in  the  pursuit  of  cut- 
ting Federal  spending  In  order  to 
reduce  the  size  of  our  budget  deficits. 
And.  while  I  believe  the  proper  mecha- 
nism for  balancing  the  budget  rests 
with  Congress,  the  continued  refusal 
of  the  House  to  deal  req>onsibly  with 
this  issue  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  achieve 
fiscal  sanity  Is  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Accordingly,  on  October  1 
of  last  year,  I  was  one  of  236  "yea" 
votes  in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 350.  the  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Unfortunately,  we 
fell  46  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired for  passage. 

I  suggest  that  the  opponents  of  a 
balanced  budge  enjoyed  but  a  pyrrhlc 
victory,  however,  because  defeat  of 
that  measure  only  reinforced  the 
public  perception  that  Congress  is 
both  imwilling  and  unable  to  take  req- 
uisite action.  And.  rather  than  extin- 
gtiishing  the  pursuit  of  a  balanced 
budget,  it  has  instead  fanned  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
therefore.  Missouri  has  Just  become 
the  32d  State— of  34  required— to  call 
for  the  convening  of  a  constitutional 
convention. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  appropriately 
reports  the  actions  undertaken  by  the 
Missouri  Legislature  as  well  as  illus- 
trates the  growing  public  discontent 
with    congressional    intransigence.    I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
(From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat.  Bfay 
37.  19831 
Baiahckd  Budobt  RnoLunoR  Passu 
It's  a  new  day  for  the  forces  demanding 
fiscal  sanity  in  Washington.  Missouri  has 
become  the  32nd  sUte  calling  on  Congress 
to  convene  a  constitutional  convention  to 
draft  an  amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
federal  budget 

Members  of  Congress  now  may  feel  the 
searing  heat  of  the  national  campaign  to 
balance  the  budget  breathing  on  their 
necks.  The  Missouri  General  Assembly's 
action  means  that  only  two  more  states  are 
needed  for  the  two-thirds  required  to  man- 
date Congress  to  convene  the  constitutional 
convention. 

The  size  of  the  margins  in  the  Democrat- 
ically controlled  Missouri  Senate  and  House 
also  should  give  members  of  Congress  cause 
for  alarm.  In  March,  the  Senate  approved 
the  resolution  21-10.  and  Thursday  the 
House  passed  it  116^44. 

Capital  Hill  probably  Is  stunned  by  the 
action  because  It  had  been  thought  that  the 
drive  to  get  34  states  to  adopt  the  resolution 
had  been  blunted  by  threaU  to  cut  off 
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granU  and  other  aid  If  any  more  legialatures 
approved  it. 

The  huge  margin  in  the  Mlaourl  House  Is 
fspf^"y  rewarding  because  oppcoenU  had 
repeatedly  beaten  the  reaolutloD  year  after 
year  under  the  dlrecUon  of  Majority  leader 
Thomas  Villa.  D-St  Louis. 

This  year,  however.  House  Speaker  Bob  F. 
Griffin.  IMJameron.  and  Republicans 
spurred  by  state  dialrman  John  Powell  of 
Rolla  led  a  coalition  which  crushed  the  op- 
position to  the  resolution. 

Assuring  the  favorable  outcome  were  3S  of 
43  freshman  legislators  who  voted  for  the 
resolution. 

Four  main  factors  were  dted  for  the  suc- 
cess in  the  House: 

(1)  The  fact  that  even  President  Reagan 
hasn't  been  able  to  persuade  Congress  to 
work  toward  a  balanced  budget; 

(2)  Federal  defkite  have  reached  record 
proportions: 

(3)  Congress  doesn't  appear  to  be  making 
any  progress  toward  a  balanced  budget,  and 

(4)  Proponents  were  able  to  allay  the  fear 
that  a  constitutional  convention  might  con- 
sider other  Issues  besides  a  balanced-budget 
amendment. 

Another  factor  which  probably  played  a 
role  in  the  decisive  Missouri  House  vote  was 
the  refusal  by  the  U.a  House  last  October 
to  approve  a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  after  It  had  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  crushing  of  the  amendment  in  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr.,  D-Mass.,  made 
it  apparent  that  initlaUve  would  have  to 
come  from  the  states. 

After  approving  22  deflclto  in  the  last  23 
years,  members  of  Congress  no  longer  have 
any  credibility  when  they  maintain  that 
they  should  be  given  more  time  to  prove 
then  can  eventually  balance  the  budget. 
They  now  are  projecting  deficits  that  could 
run  more  than  $800  billion  In  the  next  five 
years  if  action  Isn't  taken  to  compel  them  to 
balance  the  budget. 

After  the  action  by  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly,  members  of  the  UB.  House  who 
voted  against  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  be  well  advised  to  reconsider  their 
stand  because  the  Missouri  resolution  Is  apt 
to  spark  a  naticmal  effort  to  get  the  re- 
quired resolutions  from  two  more  states.  If 
this  happens,  the  matter  will  be  out  of  Con- 
gress' hands. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  would 
be  obligated  to  convene  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. After  the  convention  drafted  and 
adopted  a  proposed  amendment,  it  would  be 
submitted  to  the  stotes  for  approvaL  If  raU- 
fied  by  three-fourths  (37)  of  the  states,  the 
balanced  budget  requirement  would  become 
the  27th  Ameiulment  of  the  constitution.* 


ALLEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MERS:  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAMPS 


SWIM- 
STATE 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  ntmsTLVARU 
ni  TKX  HOUSE  or  KxratsiirTATivn 
Monday,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Allentown  has  itself  another  sports 
champion:    The   Allen    High   School 
swimming    team.    This    year.    Allen 
swimmers  won  the  PIAA  State  cham- 
pionship and  in  the  process  many 
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AUen  swimmers  became  champions  in 
individual  etents.  On  May  17.  IMS. 
swimmers,  coaching  staff.  fkmHies  and 
fans  of  the  team  celetemted  with  a 
gala  dinner  and  awards  onenMmy.  It 
was  an  h<»cr  for  me  to  add  my  words 
of  congratulations  to  the  team  on 
their  achievement  and  I  am  asking 
that  my  statement  be  placed  in  the 
ComaassioMAL  Rhxhui  of  the  VB. 
Congress  for  the  bmefit  of  my  ool- 
leagues. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  athletics  help 
to  positively  mold  an  individual's  char- 
acter and  penonality.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  foeter  strong  athletic  pro- 
grams in  our  Nation's  schools  because 
it  will  result  in  not  only  having  a 
healthier  sodety  but  a  better  one. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  Allen  High 
School  swimming  team  on  their  cham- 
pitmship  season. 

The  statemmt  follows: 
To  the  IMS  CkamjrioHOiip  AOen  HUlh  Swim 
Team: 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  add  my  words  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  ooachea,  swliBmera.  par- 
ents and  fans  of  the  Clianplanahlp  Allen 
High  School  Swimming  Team.  As  you 
gather  to  oelArate  and  share  the  memories 
of  a  successful  season.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  have  my  v«ry  beat  wishes. 

There  are  flew  sports  mote  demanding  of 
an  indlvldual't  physical  and  mental  capabili- 
ties as  swlBuQlng.  However,  through  all  the 
practlcea.  du«l  meeU  and  preasure.  all  of 
you  have  come  to  undmtand  a  better  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  friendship  and  dedication. 
Tou  are  dedllcated  to  furthering  your  own 
'personal  best*  while  at  the  same  ttane  swim- 
ming as  a  teaSi  and  sharing  together  In  your 
acoompUshmSnts.  It  takes  a  oeitain  type  of 
Individual  wfap  can  function  both  as  an  takH- 
vldual  competitor  and  a  team  player.  And 
all  of  you  have  proven  that  you  are  that 
kind  of  an  IndivlduaL 

The  memories  that  you  have  shared  and 
the  hardships  you  have  overoome  are 
memories  that  will  last  a  Uf etline  and  ones 
that  wHl  be  shared  with  one  another  In 
times  to  come.  Tou  are  the  iwoduets  of  a 
fine  high  schud  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
many  generations  of  good,  hard  working 
people  who  have  gone  on  to  help  bttOd  a 
strong  community  and  have  contributed  to 
the  greatness  of  our  nation.  I  might  also 
add  that  you  have  had  ezodlent  models  to 
follow  In  your  coaxes.  RidiaRl  Bleam  and 
Ron  Thelss.  Like  you.  they  have  worked  as 
hard  in  bringing  you  to  this  moment  and 
while  many  of  you  have  become  individual 
champions,  it  was  they  who  guided  and  en- 
couraged you  to  push  harder  and  win. 

Thus  another  page  In  the  ^orious  history 
of  AUoi  High  School  Is  written  and  you  are 
aU  part  of  it.  May  your  futures  be  brl^t 
and  may  yos  continue  to  uphold  the  hliA 
standards  you  have  begun  to  build  for  your- 
selves. Good  Lu^  congratulations  and  Qod 
Bless  you.  I  am  going  to  insert  these  re- 
marks into  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
United  States  so  that  all  may  know  of  the 
new  champions  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.* 
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DR.  EDWARD  TELLER 
COMMENTS  ON  COAL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nuKois 
ni  TBI  BOUSE  or  RKPRXSKNTATIVCS 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Oas  Technology  of  Chicago,  as- 
sociated with  the  minoiB  Institute  of 
Technology,  publishes  a  wumal  which 
deals  with  energy  problems,  and  re- 
cently it  published  a  speech  by  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  senior  research  fellow 
of  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford. 
Calif. 

I  have  not  in  the  past  always  agreed 
with  ev«rything  Dr.  TeUer  has  to  say. 
but  he  has  some  comments  about  coal 
that  we  ought  to  be  paying  attention 
to. 

He  says  among  other  things:  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  been  com- 
pletdy  and  scandalously  negligent  in 
promoting  and  researching  coal. 

He  also  says: 

Private  enterprise  does  research  only  if  it 
expects  a  payoff  in  three  years.  The  govern- 
ment does  research  only  If  it  Is  for  sure  that 
there  is  no  payoff  for  twenty  years.  The  re- 
searefa  requiring  three  to  twenty  years  is  no 
man's  land.  Nobody  does  it. 

He  makes  two  other  comments 
worth  noting. 

That  we  ought  to  be  providing  much 
more  leadership  in  the  field  of  energy. 
He  puts  it  this  way: 

I  want  to  make  one  last  remark.  The 
United  States  is  the  biggest  exporter  of  food 
In  the  world.  Why?  Because  starting  In  1862 
with  the  Land  Grant  Act.  agricultural  re- 
search has  been  cultivated  in  this  country. 
We  have  never  slackened.  In  industry,  in 
other  branches  of  technology,  we  have. 

In  energy  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
providing  enough  energy  for  ourselves,  if  we 
could  provide  energy  for  the  world,  as  we 
are  now  providing  food  for  the  world,  we 
could  become  so  useful  to  so  many  people 
that  our  help  would  become  a  politically 
stablhrtng  factor. 

Then  he  has  one  other  point  that  is 
absolutely  valid.  That  is  that  we  ought 
to  be  valuing  human  ingenuity  and  re- 
search much  more  than  we  are.  He 
says: 

The  one  inexhaustible  resource  in  the 
world  is  human  ingenuity.  In  this  country 
the  value  of  human  ingenuity  used  to  be 
anphasiaed.  If  Instead  of  w>plying  Washing- 
ton buresAicracy.  we  can  apply  human  inge- 
nuity to  the  problnn  of  energy.  We  could 
create  the  stablizing  factor,  the  incentive 
for  peace  in  the  21st  century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  his  remarks. 
EmacT  iR  THE  21sT  CnrroaT 
(By  Dr.  Edward  Teller) 
I  am  supposed  to  apeak  about  the  next 
century.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  often 
given  the  advice  not  to  make  prophecies, 
particularly  not  about  the  future.  It's  risky 
business. 

WHAT  IS  REmWABLK? 

I  have  a  second  difficulty  and  that  con- 
cerns the  topic  on  which  I  am  to  talk— re- 
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newable  energy  sources.  I  don't  think  there 
Is  such  an  animal.  Nuclear  energy  is  consid- 
ered lumrenewable  because  fuel  is  used  In 
such  a  primitive  way  now  that  the  fuel 
supply  at  approxlm^ely  Its  present  price 
Will  be  exhausted  in  100  years  or  less. 

Solar  energy  is  considered  litexhaustlble 
because  the  sun  has  been  shining  for  almost 
five  billion  years  and  Intends  to  continue. 

A  real  nonrenewable  energy  has  ite  basis 
in  an  Important  accident  of  the  past. 
Throughout  the  world  the  whole  period 
since  the  Second  World  War  has  been  doml- 
iuU«d  by  the  use  of  oU.  It  has  had  an  «ior- 
mous  effect  on  total  energy  usage.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  our  century,  the  per  capita 
energy  use  In  the  underdeveloped  world  in- 
creased wproxlmately  200  percent:  the  per 
cvtta  use  In  the  advanced  countries  In  the 
same  time  increased  70  percent  Quantita- 
tively the  latter  increase  was  bigger,  but  It 
was  smaller  proportionately. 

Then  something  happened  that  no  econo- 
mist dared  to  predkt-a  cartel  of  raw  mate- 
rial productag  luitions.  which  was  thou^t 
impoHttde.  Nevertheless  it  happened.  It  was 
stimulated  by  our  aw>roachlng  a  time  when 
oQ  reserves  seemed  insufficient,  and  there- 
fore the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  availability 
of  raw  materials.  While  we  did  not  give 
availability  of  raw  materials  enough 
thought  In  1960.  today  we  don't  give  enough 
thought  to  anyUiIng  else. 

The  fact  \a  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
renewable  energy  source.  The  main  expense 
in  solar  based  electricity  is  in  the  solar  celL 
That  apparatus  won't  last  forever.  That  ap- 
paratus not  only  has  human  labor  costs,  but 
it  also  has  raw  material  costs.  To  replace 
that  apparatus  will  exhaust  some  of  these 
materials.  We  are  giving  too  UtUe  thought 
to  such  questions. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  tenden- 
cy perhaps  is  hydropower.  Rivers  will  con- 
tinue to  flow,  but  the  bodies  of  water 
behind  the  hydroelectric  dams  will  silt-up. 
in  a  huiulred  or  two  hundred  years.  Then 
the  dams  have  to  be  moved  to  less  desirable 
locaticms.  Eventually  the  river  will  be  used 
up.  The  river  is  not  inexhaustible. 

I  claim  that  the  most  Inexhaustible  of  the 
energy  sources  we  now  have  available  is  nu- 
clear energy.  I  cannot  make  predictions 
about  the  next  century  except  <m  the  basis 
of  a  very  weak  support,  namely  resson.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  to  sssume  that  what  will 
happen  in  the  long  nm  will  be  reasonable, 
and  that  in  itself  is  an  uiueasonable  as- 
sumption. However,  I  believe  my  statement, 
and  I  am  woiUng  for  its  realization.  Fur- 
thermore, economics  will  give  it  a  hand  In 
the  long  run.  While  economics  has  no  pre- 
dictive value,  in  hindsight  we  can  see  that  it 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  what  really  happens. 
My  number  one  candidate  as  a  renewable 
energy  source  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Nuclear  energy  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  Is  an 
important  and  neglected  energy  source 
today. 

HTTCLEAH  KimtGT 

Nuclear  engineering,  due  to  that  great  nu- 
clear engineer  we  had  in  the  White  House 
whose  name  I  have  Justly  forgotten.  Is  ne- 
glected today  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
neglected  In  Prance,  in  Taiwan,  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  for  that  matter  SwederL  If 
we  continue  to  neglect  it,  we'll  come  out 
second  best.  The  Donocrats  under  Jimmy 
Carter  have  demonstrated  that  enngy  is  too 
important  to  leave  to  the  govemmmt.  The 
private  sector  is  no  wiser  than  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  more  heads,  and  some  of 
them  arc  right.  And  that  is  what  we  caU 
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bavlnt  »  eompetittve  edge.  That  is  why  I 
wmnt  the  enerty  to  be  m  far  u  ever  poailble 
in  prtvmte  handi.  not  public  hands.  Political 
appointees  usually  know  nothing  about 
energy. 

One  exception  to  this  rule  was  a  political 
appointee.  Olxy  Lee  Ray.  who  became  the 
head  of  the  ABC  (Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion) only  because  she  was  a  woman.  And  to 
our  surprise  she  turned  out  to  be  exceeding- 
ly good. 

nuclear  energy  is  not  in  itself  a  renewable 
source.  According  to  present  predictions 
well  run  out  of  uranium  in  less  than  100 
years.  Nonsense!  We  are  now  using  one  per- 
cent of  the  fuel  we  put  in  the  reactor.  We 
have  a  method  which  allows  us  to  use  it  all. 
the  breeder  reactor.  Then  instead  of  SO  to 
100  yean  of  fuel,  we  will  have  5.000  or 
10.000  years.  Of  course,  if  we  use  more  of  it. 
then  maybe  there  will  be  only  1.000  years  of 
supidy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materi- 
al, the  uranium.  Is  so  cheap  today— five  per- 
cent or  a  Uttle  more  of  the  price  you  pay  for 
electricity— that  its  price  can  go  up  many 
times  before  anyone  would  notice  it  in  an 
eleetridty  bilL  At  a  higher  price  we  can 
iwoduoe  more  uranium  from  minerals  con- 
taining less  uranium. 

We  have  the  method  of  the  breeder  reac- 
tor, at  least  on  paper.  The  equipment  of  a 
Iweeder  is  much  more  expensive  than  the 
reactMS  we  have  today,  because  it  worlcs 
with  fast  neutrons.  Fsst  neutrons  cannot  be 
told  where  to  go.  and  the  engineering  be- 
comes more  difficult.  The  whole  system  be- 
comes more  expensive,  and  this  is  unavoid- 
able. 

Then  why  are  we  doing  it?  Because  it  is 
poUtkaUy  acceptable.  There  is  a  much 
better  system,  the  thorium  cycle.  It  works 
with  slow  neutrons  with  which  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  experience.  The  Canadians  have  de- 
veloped the  Candu  reactor— which  uses  not 
thorium  but  a  derivative  of  thorium.  U*". 
What  we  get  is  not  a  breeder.  If  you  put  100 
parts  of  U***  in.  you  don't  get  120  parts 
back.  Tou  get  only  95.  Who  cares?  If  five 
percent  of  the  uranium  has  to  be  added  in 
every  cycle,  we  can  afford  that  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  apparatus  is  inexpensive, 
and  we  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

Today  you  have  heard  something  about 
fusion,  although  not  the  way  I  would  have 
said  it.  Currently  our  nation  has  a  law 
which  says  after  20  billion  dollars  and  20 
yean  we  wQl  have  a  functioning  fusion  reac- 
tor. The  law  unfortunately  forgot  to  specify 
that  we  also  need  20  excellent  engineering 
ideas.  I  think  we  may  have  pure  fusion  in  a 
pracUeal  sense  by  the  year  2050,  but  not 
sooner.  But  If  you  don't  happen  to  be  an  ex- 
tremist, if  you  dont  insist  on  pure  fusion,  if 
you  could  be  content  with  a  fusion-fission 
hybrid,  we  could  have  that  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

I  dont  want  to  go  into  details,  but  prob- 
ably you  haven't  heard  much  about  the 
hybrid.  It  i»obably  will  produce  no  energy 
for  direct  ctmsiunption.  What  it  does 
produce  is  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  for  the 
fisak»  reactors.  Tou  start  with  fusion  which 
gives  little  energy  and  lots  of  very  fast  neu- 
trons. Tou  can  multiply  both  the  energy 
and  the  neutrons  in  a  fission  blanket.  What 
you  wind  up  with  is  something  like  break- 
even energy  but  a  tremendous  amount  of 
fuel  for  the  thorium  cycle  is  created  by  the 
neutrons.  A  real  thorium  breeder  also  could 
be  developed,  but  that's  more  dlff Icutt.  If  we 
doot  sttek  to  slogans  or  poUtlcally  accepta- 
ble solutions,  fusion  and  fission  could  offer 
the  whole  world  plenty  of  energy.  This  elec- 
trical energy  could  last  us  much  longer  than 
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the  coming  of  the  next  loe  age.  Actually, 
that  may  not  be  so  far  away.  I  had  better 
say  that  I  am  sure  that  we  could  live  at  least 
100,000  yean  on  the  nuclear  energy  supplies 
that  exist  today.  I  think  nuclear  energy  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  renewable  energy 
source,  if  such  a  word  makes  sense  at  all. 

OILAmOAS 

But.  I  also  believe  that  nuclear  energy  will 
not  be  the  exclusive  soluUon.  We  will  need 
the  present  kinds  of  fuels— oil  and  gas  and 
plenty  of  them.  Where  shall  they  come 
from?  Tou  have  done  a  lot  of  searching  suc- 
cessfully for  more  gas.  I  want  to  comment 
on  two  possibilities,  including  the  ingenious 
suggestion  by  Tommy  Gold  that  gas  comes 
straight  from  the  center  of  the  earth— that 
methane  is  not  at  all  a  product  of  decay  of 
ancient  life  but  one  of  the  original  constitu- 
ents of  the  universe  and  still  found  in  the 
earth's  core  and  still  seeping  out  of  it.  I 
don't  believe  it.  It's  possible,  but  I  haven't 
seen  the  proof.  Whenever  I  don't  see  proof 
at  all.  as  a  last  resort  I  ask  the  experts.  The 
majority  of  the  experts  don't  believe  it. 

Another  possible  place  where  the  gas  may 
be  found  has  also  been  mentioned.  Gas  has 
been  found  on  dry  land  and  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf.  After  the  continental  shelf 
comes  the  continental  slope  which  is  steep. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  continental  rise, 
which  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  sedimen- 
tary rock  that  has  been  shaken  down  from 
the  continental  shelf  during  millions  of 
years.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  oil  in  this,  the  biggest  mass  on  our  planet 
of  sedimentary  material.  I  believe  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  one  of  the  important 
technologies  that  has  to  be  developed  (and 
by  whom  else  except  by  you?)  is  the  way  of 
getting  oil  and  gas  from  the  continental 
rise.  That  means  getting  it  out  of  a  depth  of 
one  or  even  two  miles.  Remote,  operations 
and  automated  operation  will  become  im- 
portant, which  initially  will  be  too  expen- 
sive. In  the  end  using  these  deposito  might 
really  pay. 

COAL 

There  is  one  really  abundant  fossil  fuel: 
coal.  Coal  that  is  accessible  because  it  is 
near  the  surface  is  not  so  interesting  to  me 
as  coal  that  Is  a  mile  deep  or  two  miles  deep, 
or  five  miles  deep.  There's  lots  more  of  that, 
and  it's  inaccessible.  Mining  it  would  be  very 
difficult.  I  think  we  are  doing  far  too  UtUe 
about  other  possibilities.  In  situ  gasification 
might  be  possible.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  been  completely  and  scandalous- 
ly negligent.  Private  companies  should 
begin  to  look  into  this  resource,  but  they 
haven't. 

Private  enterprise  does  research  only  if  it 
expects  a  payoff  in  three  years.  The  govern- 
ment does  research  only  if  it  is  sure  that 
there  is  no  payoff  for  20  yean.  The  research 
requiring  3  to  20  yean  is  no-man's  land. 
Nobody  does  it.  I  think  somebody  (and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  private  enterprise)  should 
penetrate  this  no-man's  land,  and  one  pri- 
vate enterprise  has.  This  industry  is  the 
only  one  today,  apart  from  agriculture 
which  is  flourishing  in  the  United  SUtes, 
the  only  private  enterprise  which  really  has 
prospered  in  our  country  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  Is  electronics.  The  electron- 
ics people  are  looking  ten  yean  into  the 
future,  and  they  are  succeeding.  I  think  you 
should  look  ten  yean  ahead.  Tou  will  find 
all  kinds  of  interesting  things,  and  one  of 
them  is  underground  coal  gasification. 

The  method  is  to  go  down,  loosen  up  the 
coal  by  explosions.  Then  one  will  need  two 
holes.  Shoot  a  shaped  charged  from  one 
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hole  toward  the  other,  and  open  a  \ 
between  the  two  holes.  Then  pump  down 
oxygen,  not  air  because  you  don't  want  to 
burden  the  gas  that  you're  going  to  get  with 
a  lot  of  nitrogen,  ^ump  down  oxygen,  and 
bum  the  coal  In  the  presence  of  water.  The 
coal  probably  has  water,  but  if  It  doesnt. 
you  must  add  it.  The  high  temperature 
burning  of  coal  produces  a  gas  which  then 
can  be  pumped  out  of  the  second  hole.  Actu- 
ally 300  Btu  per  cubic-foot  gas  (not  pipeline 
quality  yet)  has  been  produced  in  this 
manner.  Such  gas  can  be  further  refined. 
Gas  production  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
perpetuated  in  this  manner.  Gas  might 
OKne  close  to  being  a  renewable  resource 
(without  Tommy  Gold  and  his  gas  from  the 
center  of  the  earth)  if  you  Just  go  down  to 
the  deep  coal  layen. 

There  is  another  option  connected  with 
coal  which  is  not  exercised  generally,  and 
which  might  have  a  particular  significance 
in  Illinois.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
coal  is  that  it  Is  dirty.  Another  great  diffi- 
culty with  coal  Is  that  it  Is  hard  to  trans- 
port. There  is  a  rather  pedestrian  develop- 
ment but  ingenioiu  in  iU  details.  Its  name  is 
methacoal.  Methacoal  is  a  suspension  of 
rather  crudely  ground  coal  powder  in  meth- 
anol. 

Why  suspend  it  in  methanol?  First  of  all 
alcohol  has  a  stong  affinity  to  the  coal  sur- 
face. The  coal  first  may  have  to  be  dried  to 
get  the  water  off  the  surface,  then  you  can 
replace  it  by  an  alcohoL  Secondly,  metha- 
nol, the  Ughtest,  smallest  alcohol,  can  best 
penetrate  into  the  smallest  cracks.  The  com- 
bination is  a  fuel  whose  caloric  value  will  be 
75  percent  coal  and  25  percent  methanoL 
Because  of  the  expense,  the  estimated  value 
will  still  not  not  much  exeed  the  equivalent 
of  $20  per  barrel  of  oil.  Probably  we  can  get 
the  cost  lower.  This  source  as  yet  cannot  be 
used  in  vehicles,  but  it  can  be  used  in  oil 
bumen  after  a  small  modification  which 
will  cost  less  then  $100  per  installed  kilo- 
watt. Methacoal  has  not  only  the  advantage 
that  as  a  suspension  it  can  be  pumped 
through  pipelines:  it  also  can  be  transported 
in  oil  tanken  of  which  we  have  a  surplus 
today.  Methacoal  will  be  cleaner  than  coal, 
because  coal  has  a  lot  of  dirt  In  it  which  will 
be  easy  to  remove  during  this  process. 

The  most  dangerous  impurity  in  coal  is 
sulfur.  On  the  average,  half  the  sulfur  is  in- 
organic and  half  the  sulfur  is  organic:  the 
proportion  is  different  for  different  coals.  Il- 
linois has  sulfur  rich  coals,  four  percent 
sulfur,  which  today  people  don't  like  to 
have  burned.  By  making  methacoal  and 
then  centrifuging  out  the  pyrite.  the  inor- 
ganic sulfur,  the  sulfur  concentration  gets 
down  the  neighborhood  of  two  percent.  Di- 
lution by  methanol  will  effectively  bring 
this  down  to  1.5  percent,  and  that  is  tolen- 
ble. 

I  believe  that  methacoal  could  make  a  no- 
ticeable Impact  on  our  economy  in  five 
years,  and  I  believe  that  methacoal  or  devel- 
opments that  stem  from  it  may  become  the 
chief  substitute  for  oU  in  the  next  century. 
Of  course,  you  need  a  source  of  methacoaL 
That  could  be  coal,  gas,  or  blomass. 


Now  I  would  like  to  talk  about  three  more 
subjects  quite  briefly.  One  is  geothermal 
heat.  It  Is  not  inexhaustible.  Actually  the 
heat  flow  that  comes  from  the  coiter  of  the 
earth  is  so  small  and  comes  it  such  a  slow 
rate  that  iU  exploitation  to  really  hopeless. 
The  only  geothermal  energy  that  we  can 
use  to  fossil  heat^heat  that  was  deposited 
by  volcanic  or  similar  activities  a  few  mlllicm 
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yean  ago.  The  total  geothermal  heat  in  the 
earth's  erusti  to  about  the  same  as  the  heat 
contained  In  coaL  Why  people  call  geother- 
mal energy  tenewable  and  coal  nonrenewa- 
ble to  a  great  mystery  to  me. 

Geothermal  heat  to  mostly  found  in  the 
Ring  of  Fir*,  the  periphery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (and  a  few  spots  in  the  ocean).  For 
those  reglwto,  for  instano  San  Ftandaoo  or 
New  Zealand,  where  it  to  really  important, 
geothermal  heat  can  make  a  Mg  contribu- 
tion. But  this  to  not  a  workaUe  solutiOD  in 
most  locations. 


Another  o(  the  possibilities  mentioned  to 
wind  energy.  I  love  wind  enogy  provided 
only  that  there  to  sufficient  wind.  The 
output  of  a  windmill  goes  up  with  the  cube 
of  the  wind  velocity.  From  twice  as  fast  a 
wind  you  get  eight  times  as  much  energy.  If 
you  don't  hive  strong  winds,  windmlUs  are 
Just  no  good. 

Now  where  do  you  get  strong  winds? 
There  are  a  few  places.  There  to  a  dasB  of 
places  where  it  to  really  worthwhile  to  look 
for  it— in  the  islands  in  the  tiadewind  aone. 
The  tradewtnds  not  only  are  more  or  leas 
constant  which  to  a  great  advantage,  but 
also  they  came  from  the  same  direction— 
east  by  northeast  in  the  notthem  hemi- 
sphere and  south  by  southeast  in  th^  south- 
ern hemisphere.  Over  the  open  ocean  wind- 
mllto  are  no  good:  the  wind  velocity  to  about 
ten  knoU  or  a  little  leas,  and  that's  not 
enough.  But  if  you  have  an  island  In  the 
path  of  the  wind,  then  the  mountains  on 
thto  island  will  channel  the  wind.  In  some 
spots  thto  develops  mucdi  higher  wind  veloci- 
ties. Having  an  average  wind  velocity  of  33 
mph.  observed  in  some  places  in  Oahu,  to 
not  at  all  uausual.  Similar  situations  can  be 
found  on  practically  every  one  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  (In  Puerto  Rioo.  because  the 
mountain  to  parallel  to  the  tradewind.  no 
such  fortunate  increase  occurs.) 

In  areas  where  the  wind  comes  always 
from  the  sgme  direction  the  spots  of  high 
wind  velocities  do  not  change.  They  can  be 
located  by  using  laana  to  track  the  Uttle 
particles  thut  are  carried  by  the  wind,  and 
thus  find  out  the  wind  velocity,  its  direction, 
and  its  turbulence.  Building  a  windmill  in 
the  right  pfeux  to  a  wonderful  thing.  Build- 
ing a  windmill  in  the  wrong  place  to  foolish. 
An  error  in  placement  of  only  100  feet  may 
easily  decrease  the  output  of  the  windmill 
by  a  factor  two.  Wind  energy  for  all  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  for  many  whole  oceanic 
islands  could  be  important.  These  inciden- 
tally are  places  where  nuclear  energy  to  Just 
no  good.  Nuclear  energy  to  good  only  where 
a  lot  of  enovy  to  needed.  On  a  small  island 
you  can't  uae  a  lot  of  energy. 

aOLAK 

Now  last  iut  not  least  I  want  to  talk  about 
solar  energy.  I  have  said  that  solar  energy 
won't  work  if  the  solar  celto  are  too  expen- 
sive. Now  they  are  $10  for  a  peak  watt,  and 
to  be  practical  they  should  not  be  much 
more  than  50  cents.  All  kinds  of  people 
claim  SO-cent  solar  oeUs  because  they  know 
that  nothlBB  less  wiU  do.  But  I  know  one  ex- 
ample whete  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  solar  celto  will  work.  (There  may  be 
other  examples,  but  I  believe  thto  one  has  a 
fair  probability  of  succeeding.)  Thto  solar 
cell  to  due  to  a  man  you  may  have  heard  of 
in  another  debate.  Stanford  Ovshinsky.  He's 
not  an  academic  scientist.  He  believes  in 
amorphousaemiconductors. 

He's  right  Amorphous  semiconducton 
exist  Furthermore,  they  have  a  real  advan- 
tage. Their,  compositicm  can  be  much  more 
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widely  varied  and  much  more  easily  adapted 
to  various  purposes.  They  have  a  problem, 
however.  They  have  too  high  of  a  resist- 
ance—too much  of  the  energy  gets  lost.  But 
they  also  absorb  sunlight  very  strongly. 
Therefore,  you  can  make  the  semiconductor 
layer  so  thin  that  the  high  resistance  will 
not  prevent  the  photoelectrons  from  reach- 
ing the  adjacent  conductors.  Ovshinsky  has 
gotten  up  to  nine  percent  efficiency.  He 
manages  to  attract  quite  a  number  of  scien- 
tists, including,  for  instance,  a  very  remark- 
able Bngltohman  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Mott  Ovshinsky  has  managed  to  put  down 
these  amorphous  layen  of  silicon,  fluorine, 
and  hydrogen,  in  exceedingly  thin  layers. 
He  now  has  a  little  factory  doing  it  quite 
cheaply.  Because  of  thtojone  example.  I  be- 
lieve that  solar  oeUs  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  future.  Perhaps  they  will  even 
become  so  successful  as  to  displace  other 
means  of  producing  energy. 

KMXKOT  AND  PEACE 

I  want  to  make  one  last  remaric.  The 
United  States  to  the  biggest  exporter  of  food 
in  the  world.  Why?  Because  starting  in  1862 
with  the  Land  Grant  Act  agricultural  re- 
search has  been  cultivated  in  thto  country. 
We  have  never  slackened.  In  industry,  in 
other  Ivanches  of  technology,  we  have. 

In  energy  we  should  not  be  sattof  ied  with 
providing  enough  energy  for  ourselves.  If  we 
could  provide  energy  for  the  world,  as  we 
are  now  providing  food  for  the  world,  we 
could  become  so  useful  to  so  many  people 
that  our  help  would  become  a  politically 
f^jhiuidtiy  factor.  Technology  can  be  used 
and  can  be  misused.  The  horron  of  nuclear 
war  are  real  even  if  exaggerated  in  the  pop- 
ular mind.  The  question  to  asked  again  and 
again:  "What  will  the  end  be?" 

I  have  one  ending  that  I  think  to  reasona- 
ble, useful,  even  unavoidable  to  punue.  We 
want  peace,  but  peace  to  not  nuclear  disar- 
mament Peace  to  much  more  complex. 
Peace  to  more  than  simply  the  absence  of 
war.  Peace  to  co<n>eration  l>etween  nations. 

The  one  inexhaustible  resource  in  the 
world  to  human  ingenuity.  In  this  coimtry 
the  value  of  human  ingenuity  used  to  be 
emphasized.  If  instead  of  applying  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  we  can  apply  human  inge- 
nuity to  the  problem  of  energy,  we  could 
create  the  stabilizing  factor,  the  incentive 
for  peace  in  the  21st  century.* 
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istration  wants  to  make  the  Federal 
honey  price  support  program  discre- 
tionary. 

The  administration  apparently  does 
not  realize  that  cutting  the  honey  loan 
program  under  <nirrent  maiicet  condi- 
tions would  force  many  beekeepen  out 
of  business.  If  beekeepers  cannot  make 
money  by  selling  their  honey,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  large  colo- 
nies of  bees  that  are  used  to  pollinate 
many  crops.  Biany  farmers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  produce  a  wide  range  of 
crops.  The  following  article  by  Bfo. 
Ward  Sinclair  i^ipeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  June  3. 1983.  and  accu- 
rately cites  the  problems  facing  the 
Nation's  beekeepers  and  the  likely 
negative  impacts  these  problems  could 
have  on  the  agriculture  industry.  I 
urge  my  collegues  to  carefully  read 
this  timely  article. 

HoRXT  Imports  Produce  Sticky  SiruATioa 

rOR  BEEKESPERS  AHD  GOVBRmCEIR 


FOREIGN  HONEY  IMPORTS 
THREATEN  n.S.  BKKK  Kh;PERS 

HON.  BULRJCHARDSON 

OF  IfXW  MEXICO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  domestic  honey  industry  is  facing 
a  severe  crisis.  Beekeepers  in  my  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  throughout  the 
Nation  are  being  forced  to  sell  more 
and  more  of  their  honey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Federal  price-sup- 
I)ort  program  due  to  a  flood  of  import- 
ed honey,  mostly  from  China.  While 
the  United  States  has  only  a  1  cent  per 
pound  tariff  on  honey,  domestic  honey 
produ(%rs  have  no  access  to  many  for- 
eign markets  because  of  high  import 
duties.  In  the  face  of  unfair  foreign 
competition  and  a  shrinldng  domestic 
maritet  for  honey,  the  Reagan  admin- 


(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

These  are  bittersweet  times  in  the  honey 
business. 

Uncle  Sam,  with  warehouses  full,  feeto 
stung.  The  Chinese  are  combing  off  the 
profits.  American  commercial  beekeepen' 
cries  of  gloom  and  doom  are  waxing  toward 
despair.  But  Congress  to  trying  to  get  them 
back  in  clover.  All  of  which  to  to  say: 

The  administration,  facing  costs  of  $56 
million  or  more  thto  year  to  buy  surpluses,  to 
asking  Congress  to  modify  the  federal 
honey  price-support  program  by  giving  the 
agriculture  secretary  the  authority  to 
reduce  the  loan  rates. 

An  influx  of  lower-priced  imported  honey 
over  the  past  several  years,  much  of  it  from 
China,  has  created  an  excess  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  has  sent  more  of  the  U.S.- 
produced  sweetener  into  federal  store- 
houses. 

The  UJS.  be^eepen  are  pushing  Congress 
to  resist  President  Reagan's  move  against 
price  supports,  while  lobbying  at  the  same 
time  for  a  bill  that  would  increase  the  tariff 
on  imports,  a  move  they  think  will  make  the 
Chinese  buzz  off. 

Meanwhile,  the  Agriculture  Department 
fiftiming  that  leaking  containen  are  turning 
warehouses  into  sticky  messes  of  ooaing 
honey,  to  proposing  to  require  beekeepen  to 
use  more  expensive,  safer  barreto.  The  bee 
people  are  as  mad  as.  well,  hornets,  over 
that 

Now.  whUe  it  may  make  some  sport  to 
drone  on  with  honey  puns,  there  to  a  critical 
side  to  all  thto  for  American  agriculture. 
Farmers  rely  on  honeybees  to  pollinate 
many  crops,  from  apples  and  almonds  to 
blueberries  and  alfalfa.  Keepera  commonly 
lease  their  colonies  to  faimen  to  carry  out 
the  pollination. 

"Imports,  if  they  continue  to  increase,  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  number  of  colonies 
that  American  beekeepen  maintain,"  said 
Hachiro  Shimanuki.  one  of  the  USDA's  top 
bee  lesearchen  at  the  Beltsville  Agricultur- 
al Research  Center. 

What  Shimanuki  to  saying  to  that  a  large 
U.S.  bee  population  has  to  be  maintained  to 
assure  that  pollination  goes  on.  It  to  Just  too 
much  to  expect  that  CHiinese  honeybees 
would  fly  aU  the  way  to.  say,  an  alfalfa  field 
in  MinnesoU  that  feeds  a  dalr^jr  beef 
herd. 
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people  think  about  tbe  poUinaUon 
nlue  of  the  honejrtwe."  he  eooUnued.  "But 
thta  indiatry  to  very  important  to  all  of  MTi- 
eulture.  Our  diet  to  tntereattnc  because  of  iU 
variety,  and  much  of  that  variety— applea. 
avoeadoa.  btoeberrlea.  you  name  It— relies  on 
poUiDatlaB  by  beea." 

Shtananukl  and  others  agree  that  commer- 
cial bees  assume  a  larger  role  In  agriculture 
becaiae  of  other  factors  as  «eU.  The  wild 
bee  popalatloii  has  declined  because  of  pes- 
ticides and  a  habitat  drastically  altered  by 
the  deartag  of  trees  and  brush  in  rural 


lUefaard  Adee  of  Bruce,  ao..  a  large«sle 
bcmtcwptr  who  to  vice  president  of  the  6S0- 
member  American  Honey  Producers  Asso- 
datkm.  said  he  to  worried  about  what's  hap- 
pening In  hto  Industry.  "It's  a  critical  sttua- 
Uon."  he  sakL  "Our  big  markets  are  lost  and 
it  appears  the  government  program  will 
take  over  about  75  mllllan  pounds  of  our 
WO-mininn-pound  iwa  crop. 

"The  United  States  has  become  a  honey 
dumping  ground  for  the  world  because  we 
have  only  a  l-cent-per-pound  tariff.  We 
cant  get  Into  markets  like  Mexico,  the  Eu- 
ropean Ooinmon  Market  or  Japan  because 
they  have  high  duties.  Foreign  producers 
look  at  our  1-oent  tariff  and  bring  their 
hooey  here." 

Mexico  continues  in  its  long-time  role  as 
the  leading  U^S.  source  of  fmeign  honey, 
but  during  the  past  three  years  China  has 
entered  the  n.8.  market  in  a  big  way  and 
has  become  the  second-largest  source. 
Lower  costs  make  the  Chinese  honey  more 
attractive  to  O A  processors. 

Sen.  Larry  Pressler  (R-SJ>.>.  a  4H  aub 
beekeeper  in  hto  youth,  has  introduced  teg- 
islatlon  ataned  at  raising  the  penny  tariff  to 
10  cents,  a  move  he  thinks  would  deter  im- 
ports, restore  stablUty  to  the  VS.  Industry 
and  cut  federal  support  costs. 

"Thto  legtolatloo  to  a  little  bit  out  of  char- 
acter f«-  me."  he  said.  "I'm  usually  not  thto 
much  of  a  protectionist.  But  these  are  un- 
usual dreumstances.  Everyone,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  has  thto  bask;  interest  in  a 
healthy  bee  taidustry  because  of  the  croas- 


"I  know  tt  to  extremely  difflcult  to  seU. 
but  we  sre  running  in  a  dangerous  direction 
if  we  do  not  keep  enough  bees  in  thto  coun- 
try. Pressler  said.  "We  may  not  have  enough 
bees  they  do  not  abound  naturally  now  be- 
caiwe  the  haUtat  has  changed." 

It's  enou^  to  give  one  the  hives.* 


A  LESSON  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.RONWYDEN 

..'  opoanoii 

m  TBB  BOUSS  or  BSPUSKMTATIVgS 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  conducted  a  spe- 
cial course  in  civil  liberties  for  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  more 
than  100  sdiools  In  this  country  that 
inacUce  racial  dlsaiminaUon.  It  did  so 
by  uphokUng  the  right  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRS]  to  deny  tax 
breaks  to  such  schools. 

This  ruling  repudiates  the  adminis- 
tration's claim  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  lacked  legal  authority  to 
deny  charitable  tax  eznnpUons  to  two 
schools  involved  in  the  recent  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 
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These  schools,  one  of  which  bans 
blacks  from  admission  and  the  other 
which  admits  blacks  but  specifically 
denies  interracial  dating  or  marriage, 
had  sought  charitable  tax  exemptions 
on  the  basis  of  the  church-connected 
activities  at  the  schools. 

In  its  decision,  written  by  Chief 
Warren  Burger,  the  Court  held  that 
the  IRS  has  the  authority  to  deny  ex- 
emptions to  any  institution  acting 
"contrary  to  public  policy." 

Further,  the  decision  said  that: 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
racial  discrimination  in  education  violates 
deeply  snd  widely  accepted  views  of  elemen- 
tary Justice. 

The  Court's  ruling  does  not  bar  the 
schools  from  continuing  their  discrimi- 
natory practices,  but.  as  Chief  Justice 
Burger  noted  in  the  decision,  the 
denial  of  tax  benefits  will  inevitably 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  oper- 
ation of  private  religious  schools. 

The  Court's  ruling  comes  almost  1V4 
yean  after  the  Reagan  administration 
revoked  the  IRS'  authority  to  deny 
tax  exemptions,  saying  it  required  ex- 
plicit congressional  authorisation. 
This  action  touched  off  a  stonn  of  pro- 
test within  the  Congress  and  around 
the  country,  which  caused  the  Justice 
Departmoit  to  switch  sides  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  an  attempt  to  head 
off  a  ruling. 

Despite  efforts  to  minimize  publicity 
about  the  abrupt  policy  change  and 
later  attempts  to  soften  it.  the  action 
raised  considerable  controversy  even 
within  the  administration,  including  a 
letter  signed  by  200  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision. 

The  actions  of  the  administration 
combined  with  continued  reports  of 
racially  motivated  vandalism  and  vio- 
lence unfortunately  have  proven  that. 
20  years  after  the  civil  rights  fervor  of 
the  1960's.  the  United  States  is  still 
struggling  to  find  a  way  to  a  truly 
equal  society. 

The  Court's  decision  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
seeming  backward  slide  in  civil  rights 
progress  during  the  past  2Vt  years,  but 
it  is  also  a  warning  that  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  in  our  pursuit  of  equal 
Justice  under  the  law  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.« 


EMERGENCY  PLANNING  AND 
COMMERCIAL  NUCLEAR  POW- 
ERPLANTS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  nxnou 

m  THE  HOTJSX  OP  agpRasKirrATivis 

Monday.  June  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  nuclear  industry  and  electric 
ratepayers  today  face  a  situation  that 
threatens  them  with  severe  conse- 
quences if  it  is  not  quickly  resolved.  I 
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refer  to  a  problem  brought  to  public 
attention  by  the  recent  controversy  at 
Indian  Point  but  which  affects  utili- 
ties and  cusUnners  at  numerous  other 
nuclear  itites  throughout  the  Nation. 
That  problem  is  the  vulnerability  of 
nuclear  plants  to  shutdown  due  to  the 
failure  of  States  and  localities  to  de- 
velop adequate  evacuation  and  emer- 
gency rcQMnse  plans. 

FDUowing  the  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island.  Congress  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  [NRCl  re- 
viewed the  response  of  local  authori- 
ties and  concluded  that  advance  emer- 
gency planning  was  essential  to  assure 
public  health  and  safety  in  the  areas 
surrounding  nuclear  plants.  The  NRC 
developed  regulations  consistent  with 
legislation  which  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  in  1980 
and  1982.  Those  regulations  require 
the  submission  of  an  effective  emer- 
gency mspoTtae  plan  as  a  condition  to 
the  continued  operation  of  existing 
plants  and  the  licensing  of  new  plants. 
Under  criteria  of  the  NRC  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  [FEMAl.  the  adequacy  of 
emergency  plans  depends  heavily  on 
the  participation  of  local  emergency 
service  personnel. 

In  several  localities,  the  cooperation 
of  local  authorities  has  been  made 
contingent  upon  the  utility's  willing- 
ness to  contribute  financially  to  the 
development  and  Implementation  of 
these  plans.  In  others,  the  local  au- 
thorities have  simply  refused  to  coop- 
erate in  the  wparent  belief  that  their 
refusal  would  effectively  stop  the  op- 
eration of  a  nuclear  plant.  In  the  case 
of  the  Indian  Point  facUity  in  New 
York,  one  of  the  counties  adjoining 
the  site  refused  to  participate  in  the 
planning  process.  The  State,  unable  to 
adequately  compensate  for  the  coim- 
ty's  recalcitrance,  has  looked  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  gtiidance  and 
assistance.  As  many  as  37  of  the  53  nu- 
clear sites  across  the  country  currently 
do  not  have  approved  State  plans  and 
potentially  face  similar  difficulties. 

The  consequences  of  allowing  this 
kind  of  activity  to  continue  unchecked 
could  be  devastating  to  communities 
dependent  upon  nuclear  powerplants 
for  electricity,  for  Jobs,  and  for  tax 
revenues.  If  nuclear  powerplants  can 
be  forced  to  close  by  this  type  of  local 
pressure,  the  following  specific  conse- 
quences can  be  expected.  First,  rate- 
payers will  have  to  absorb  substantial 
costs,  including  those  of  shutting 
down  and  restarting  the  reactors  and 
those  of  electricity  generated  with 
more  expensive  alternative  fuels.  In 
the  case  of  Consolidated  Edison's 
Indian  Point  plant.  ConEd's  2.7  mil- 
lion ratepayers  would  be  facing  addi- 
tional costs  of  $1.3  million  per  day  ac- 
cording to  ConEd.  Other  serious  con- 
sequences could  result  For  instance, 
the  New  York  City  subway  system  and 
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Its  riders  would  be  serloualy  affected 
Inasmuch  as  the  Indian  Point  facility 
suivlles  the  subway  syitem's  electrici- 
ty. 

Second,  an  already  gtnigiAing  indus- 
try will  be  further  burdened.  In  recent 
years,  no  new  reactors  have  been  or- 
dered and  many  planned  facilities 
have  been  canceled.  If  even  (me  plant 
is  suocearfully  shut  down  as  a  result  of 
emergency  planning  dlfflculties.  the 
entire  industry  may  have  to  defend 
itself  from  similar  efforts  across  the 
country.  As  one  result,  investor  confi- 
dence could  be  adversely  affected. 

Third,  ttie  failure  of  local  and  SUte 
authorities  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
agencies  may  well  ultimately  lead  to 
proposals  for  a  stronger  Federal  role; 
such  proposals  can  only  further  erode 
State  sovereignty  in  an  area  where  it 
has  traditionally  beoi  most  reject- 
ed—emerfency  planning  and  services. 

Just  where  the  blame  belongs  for 
the  problem  currently  fadng  us  at 
Indian  Point  and  elsewhere  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  Regardless  of  where  the 
blame  belongs,  a  solution  must  quickly 
be  devised  with  respect  to  Indian 
Point. 

One  such  solution  may  be  foimd  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980  NRC  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  was  a  conferee  in  connec- 
tion with  that  legisUtion.  and  the  con- 
ference report  Included  a  compromise 
provision  that  "•  •  •  sought  to  avoid 
penalizing  an  applicant  for  an  operat- 
ing license  if  the  State  or  locaUty  does 
not  submit  an  emergency  plan  to  the 
NRC  for  review  or  if  the  sulnnltted 
plan  does  not  satisfy  all  the  guidelines 
or  rules."  The  provision  further  states 
that  "In  the  absence  of  a  State  or 
local  plan  that  ocunplies  with  the 
guidelines  or  rules,  the  compromise 
permits  NRC  to  issue  an  operating  li- 
cense if  it  determines  that  a  State, 
local  or  utility  plan,  such  as  the  emer- 
gency preparedness  plan  submitted  by 
the  applicant,  provides  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  public  health  and 
safety  is  not  endangered  by  operation 
of  the  facmty."  This  language  is  found 
in  Report  No.  96-1070  and  related  to 
S.  562.  These  provisions  have  been 
subsequently  extended  and  continue 
toi4>ply. 

I  would  call  upon  the  responsible 
Federal  and  State  officials  to  woiit  out 
an  arrangement  in  accordance  with 
the  conference  report  language  that 
will  insure  both  safety  and  electricity 
for  the  surrounding  communities.  But 
I  also  foresee  a  possible  need  for  great- 
er congressional  involvement  that  will 
anticipate  and  avoid  similar  situations 
elsewhere.  Legislation  may  well  be  re- 
quired. t*articularly  as  a  member  of 
the  Enengy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
which  h$s  JurlBdicti<m  over  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission,  I  will  be 
closely  monitoring  this  situation.* 
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Monday,  June  6, 1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing our  week-long  trip  to  Israel  and 
Lebanon  diulng  the  Passover-Easter 
congressional  recess,  we  visited  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  April  3  to  6  as  guests 
of  the  Cypriot  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  part  of  the  hmnanitarian 
focus  of  our  Middle  East  trip,  we  were 
interested  in  the  human  dimension  of 
the  ongoing  conflict  on  Cyprus. 

We  met  with  refugees  who  fled  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  follow- 
ing the  1974  Turkish  invasion  and 
talked  with  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypri- 
ot leaders  about  their  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  the  several  thou- 
sand twJMring  persons  who  disappeared 
during  that  period. 

In  addition,  we  were  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  progress  report  on  Greek- 
Turidsh  Cypriot  efforts  to  end  the  is- 
land's political,  social,  economic,  and 
geognu^hlc  divisions,  efforts  which  re- 
volve around  on-  and  of f-again  meet- 
ings between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot negotiators  who  conduct  inter- 
communal  talks  under  United  Nation's 
auspices. 

KXPUGEES  AHS  MISSIHO  FKRSONS 

Representative  Ferraro  had  visited 
Cyprus  in  1979  and  told  us  not  to 
expect  to  see  refugees  in  camps  or  in 
slum  conditions  as  we  experienced  at 
the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  of 
Sabra  and  Shatila  in  Beirut.  The 
Greek  Cypriot  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  permanent  hous- 
ing for  most  of  .the  refugees  driven 
from  their  homes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  diuing  the  1974  Turidsh 
Invasion. 

With  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
the  Greek  Cypriot  Government  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  building  per- 
manent homes  for  the  165,000  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  displaced  from  their 
villages  in  the  north. 

We  visited  families  where  as  many  as 
four  generations  were  comfortably 
housed,  and  where  younger  family 
members  attend  and  care  for  their  el- 
derly mothers  and  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, and  grandmothers.  In  a  hous- 
ing project  for  the  elderly  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Nicosia,  the  Cypriot  capital, 
we  were  greeted  warmly  by  aged  men 
and  women  who  can  be  assured  of 
proper  health  care,  nutrition,  and 
shelter  as  they  live  out  their  years 
with  dignity  and  seciu-ity. 

Between  1970  and  1982,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  approximately 
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$160  million  in  economic  aid  to 
Cyprus,  which  in  large  part  has  helped 
construct  permanent  homes  for  refu- 
gees. In  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  there  are  Just  a  few  remaining 
temporary  refugee  centers,  where  each 
week  two  and  three  families  continue 
to  be  transferred  to  permanent  dwell- 
ings. 

Housing  needs  remain,  however,  as 
the  government  tries  to  upgrade  both 
the  quality  and  size  of  family  housing 
in  a  program  which  is  scheduled  to 
end  in  1986-87.  As  families  grow  they 
are  moved  to  larger  quarters. 

And  permanent  quality  refugee 
housing  in  the  south  cannot  replace 
the  desire  of  these  ref  iigees  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  ancestral  villages 
in  the  north.  As  impressive  as  the  eco- 
nomic compensation  effort  has  been,  it 
clearly  does  not  satisfy  the  emotiohal 
needs  of  these  Cypriots  to  return  to 
their  own  property  and  homes. 

Because  the  housing  program  has 
been  materially  successful  in  providing 
decent  shelter  for  refugees,  the  more 
recent  focus  of  our  aid  has  t>een  on 
giving  quality  education  through  a 
U.S.-a8sisted  imiversity  scholarship 
program.  Since  1981  when  the  pro- 
gram began.  59  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  students  have  been  placed  in 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

Cyprus  has  one  of  the  highest  liter- 
acy rates  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
highest  proportions  of  university-edu- 
cated populations,  ranking  third 
behind  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Its  economy  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
that  region,  and  its  unemployment 
among  the  lowest— 3  percent.  Its  need- 
iest and  brightest  young  i?eople  are 
sent  to  the  best  universities  with  our 
help.  Because  Cypriots  are  so  oriented 
to  learning  and  culture,  we  were  excit- 
ed to  hear  of  prospects  for  esteblish- 
ing  a  national  university  on  Cyprus. 

It  is  clear  from  our  visit  that  al- 
though economic,  cultural,  and  social 
accomplishments  on  the  island  are  im- 
pressive, political  struggles  stiU  doud 
the  horizon.  It  is  important,  we  be- 
lieve, to  understand  the  missing  per- 
sons question  as  a  backdrop  to  efforts 
to  setUe  outstanding  political  ques- 
tions which  for  the  moment  prevent 
reunification  of  the  island  and  a 
return  to  national  unity. 

There  are  i^jproximat^y  2,500  miss- 
ing Cypriots— Greek  and  Turkish— 
who  disi4)pc«red  following  the  1974  in- 
vasion by  Turkey. 

The  extent  of  the  concern  on  the 
island  of  Csrprus— roughly  the  size  of 
Connecticut— over  this  issue  can  per- 
haps best  be  put  into  perspective  if  we 
think  of  our  country's  ang<ii8h  over 
the  same  number  [2,500]  of  missing 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  for  the  United  Stetes  to 
have  suffered  a  proportionate  number 
of  rptBsing  in  Vietnam,  one  Greek  Cyp- 
riot   mother    told    us,    would    mean 
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nearly  a  mflUon  Amerksn  Midlers 
whoae  fmte  was  sUU  unknown.  In 
Cypnu.  with  a  total  population  of 
roui^ily  MO.00O,  1  in  MO  peraona  hat  a 
mlarinc  reliUlve. 

Of  the  roughly  2.500  misBins  Cypri- 
ots.  1.619  are  Greek  Cypriots.  Aocord- 
Inc  to  FHxoa  lltchaeHdwt.  the  Greek 
Cyivlot  Rei»eiaitattve  of  the  Ctxn- 
mlttee  <m  Iftatnc  Feraoos  with  whom 
we  met.  1.008  Greek  Cypriots  are  mili- 
tary penonnel.  and  611  are  civilians. 
The  latter  were  unarmed— women, 
children,  and  old  people  who  in  some 
caaes  were  photocraphed  alive  and  in 
Turkish  euirtody  following  the  July  30. 
1974  invasion:  315  of  the  civilians  were 
over  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
their  disappearance,  while  26  were 
under  the  age  of  16. 

The  remainder  of  the  missing  are 
Turkish  Cypriots.  numbering  between 
800  and  900.  According  to  Dr.  Latife 
Btrgen.  the  Turtdsh  Cypriot  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  on  Missing 
Persons,  with  whom  we  met  in  the 
northern  town  of  Kyrenia  in  the  Turk- 
ish sector,  roughly  600  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots disappeared  in  the  1974  invasion, 
and  300  in  the  1963-64  intercommunal 
fighting  <m  the  island. 

The  question  of  missing  Cypriots 
has  been  raised  repeatedly  in  interna- 
tional forums.  In  May  1979.  a  UJf. 
proposal  to  set  up  a  three-member  in- 
vestigatory committee  of  missing  per- 
sons under  the  chairmanship  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  U  Jf .  Secretary  Gen- 
eral was  agreed  to  by  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriots. 

Unfortunately,  this  investigatory 
committee  quicUy  got  bogged  down  in 
detailed  discussions  over  how  it  would 
conduct  its  investigation.  Procedural 
controversies  have  continued  without 
progress  on  substantive  questions.  The 
committee  has  not  held  a  meeting 
since  February  25. 1982. 

In  our  meetings  with  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  representatives  of  the 
missing  perscms.  both  stressed  the  hu- 
manitarian and  non-political  nature  of 
the  problem,  but  both  also  noted  the 
considerable  procedural  disagreements 
still  exist 

Confusion,  claims  and  counterclaims 
continue  to  cloud  the  missing  persons 
issue.  One  thing  is  certain:  time  is  op- 
erating against  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  victims. 

During  our  meetings,  we  expressed 
our  firm  hope  to  both  sides  that  talks 
would  resume  for  the  sake  of  the 
living— the  families  and  friends  who 
need  desperately  to  know  the  fate  of 
their  loved  ones.  Many  years  have 
passed  and  not  one  misaing  person's 
case  has  been  resolved— not  one 
mother  has  been  told  what  happened 
to  her  child.  Tragedy  remains  with  the 
living. 

The  most  hopeful  signs  we  found 
were  indications  that  meetings  of  the 
missing  persons'  Investigatory  commit- 
tee might  be  reconvened  if  called  by  a 
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special  representative  of  the  U  Jf .  Sec- 
retary General  and  if  there  is  greater 
flexibility— and  the  will— on  the  part 
of  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  repre- 
sentatives to  put  aside  recurring  proce- 
dural difficulties. 

aRBWOaaCUMAL  TALKS 

It  was  initially  hoped  that  creation 
of  the  missing  persons  investigatory 
committee  in  1979  would  help  pave  the 
way  for  progress  and  movement  in  the 
intercommunal  talks  between  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  leaders.  However, 
this  issue  and  other  factors  still  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  reunlf  ica- 
Uon  talks. 

These  factors  Include: 

Lcmg-standlng  animosity  between 
the  two  communities  on  the  Island 
which  has  resulted  in  periodic  vio- 
lence: 

Establishment  in  1975  of  a  self-de- 
clared "Turkish  Federated  State  of 
Cyprus"  with  Rauf  Denktash  as  its 
president; 

Lack  of  any  significant  and  continu- 
ing contact— except  at  intercommunal 
meeting— between  the  120.000  Turk- 
ish Cypriots  in  the  north  and  500,000 
Greek  Cypriots  in  the  south; 

Passage  of  time  which  has  the  po- 
tential to  legitimize  partition  of  the 
island;  and 

Economic  factors  which  may  possi- 
bly cause  short-term  disruptions  in 
both  communities. 

In  reaffirming  support  for  a  Cypriot 
Federal  constitution  and  bizonal  solu- 
tion of  the  territorial  dispute  dividing 
Cyprus  in  August  1980.  Greek  and 
Turidsh  Cypriot  leaders  agreed  to 
center  their  current  talks  on  establish- 
ing a  constitution; 

Settling  territorial  disputes,  especial- 
ly on  Varosha.  an  abandoned  coastal 
city  currently  under  Turkish  control; 

Protecting  the  freedom  to  travel,  to 
settle,  to  conduct  business,  and  to  pro- 
mote other  practical  measures  for 
good  will  and  mutual  confidence 
among  the  parties. 

To  better  understand  the  context  in 
which  these  talks  are  taking  place,  it  is 
also  important  to  understand  Cypriot 
relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Gradual  divergence  between  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Greek  views  reflects  an 
emerging  Cypriot  nationalism  in  the 
Greek  Cypriot  community.  No  longer 
is  enosls— union  with  Greece— a  para- 
mount consideration.  Greek  Cypriot 
leaders  remain  concerned,  however, 
that  they  maintain  the  general  politi- 
cal support  of  the  Athens  Government 
and  c\iltural  and  human  bonds  remain 
strong  between  Greeks  and  Greek 
Cypriote. 

In  the  Turkish  sector  in  the  north, 
economic  misfortunes  have  tied  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community  more  and 
more  to  the  fortunes  of  Ankara.  Citi- 
zens there  can  travel  abroad  only  via 
Turkey,  and  depend  heavily  on  Turk- 
ish imports  for  their  essential  goods 
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and  upon  Turkish  aid  to  provide  up  to 
two-thirds  of  their  budget 

Per  capita  income  in  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riot sector  in  the  south  exceeds  $4,000 
while  in  the  north  it  is  le«  than 
$2,000.  Northern  Cyprus  suffers  from 
high  inflation,  unemployment  and  a 
serious  and  growing  trade  deficit  Esti- 
mates of  TuriKlsh  troops  in  the  north 
range  between  20.000  and  35.000.  com- 
pared to  an  original  force  of  40,000  at 
the  time  of  the  1974  invasion.  Their 
withdrawal  is  an  Important  condition 
in  any  final  settlement. 

In  meetings  with  Cypriot  President 
Kyprlanou.  Foreign  Minister  Rolandis. 
and  Ambassador  Mavrommatls  [the 
Greek  Cypriot  representative  at  the 
intercommimal  talks]  we  were  encour- 
aged by  their  general  assessment  of 
progress  in  the  talks  on  some  matters 
although,  regrettably,  not  on  the  es- 
sential issues. 

There  has  been  considerable 
progress  on  the  question  of  a  constitu- 
tion, but  not  on  such  difficult  ques- 
tions as  TuiUsh  veto  powers  and  safe- 
guarding minority  rights.  A  major  dis- 
agreement exists  over  the  question  of 
territory.  How  large  should  a  Turkish 
entity  be  in  a  federal  state?  On  the 
question  of  three  freedoms— to  travel, 
to  settle,  and  to  conduct  business— the 
air  has  been  cleared  but  discussions 
remain  inconclusive. 

Continuing  talks  are  the  only  hope 
for  a  fair.  Just,  and  lasting  peace.  The 
longer  partition  of  the  island  contin- 
ues, the  more  likely  it  could  become  a 
permanent  reality. 

We  were  told  that  a  new  Initiative 
may  residt  from  talks  with  the  n.N. 
Secretary  General  and  possibly  action 
by  the  United  Nations  On  May  13,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  occupation  forces  from 
Cyprus  and  for  "meaningful,  result- 
oriented,  constructive  and  substantive 
negotiations  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  communities."  The 
Reagan  administration  chose  to  ab- 
stain on  this  issue.  This  is  regrettable. 
We  believe  there  is  a  compelling  case 
for  withdrawal  of  all  Turkish  troops 
from  Cyprus,  and  this  recent  U.S. 
action  is  a  discouraging  signal  to  those 
seeking  a  prompt  and  fair  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  question;  103  nations  voted 
for  the  resolution  and  5  against.  The 
United  States  was  one  of  20  nations 
abstaining. 

We  are  supporting  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Flokio)  calling  for  remov- 
al of  Turkish  forces  from  Cyprus  and 
urging  the  President  to  consider  ap- 
pointing a  special  envoy  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  Cyprus  conflict.  The  reso- 
lution further  calls  for  suspension  of 
U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Turkey  until  the  President  certi- 
fies—and Congress  concurs— that 
Turkish  forces  have  been  removed  and 
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Turkey  is  <^peratlng  in  ectablishlng  a 
laatbig  soltttton  to  the  Cyprus  coiifUet. 
We  are  tnoouraged  that  the  House 
Foreign  AtKalrs  Committee  recently 
voted  to  support  revised  Reagan  ad- 
minlstratiqn  aid  levels  for  Greece  In 
fiscal  1984—8500  million  in  military 
credits  which  represents  a  significant 
Increase  over  the  present  $281.2  mil- 
lion. Undler  the  pending  measure, 
before  military  aid  can  be  Increased 
above  fiscal  1983  levels  either  to 
Turkey  or  Greece,  the  President  must 
certify  that  both  countries  are  taking 
steps  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the 
conflict  on  Cyprus  and  are  publicly 
committed  to  the  pmnpt  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  tnxniB  from  that  coun- 
try. Absent  further  progress.  Greece 
and  Turkey  will  receive  no  addithmal 
Increase  for  3  years.  This  provision  is 
still  awaiting  action  by  the  full  House 
and  Senate. 

Of  particular  importance,  we  believe, 
is  the  House  Committee's  proposed  in- 
crease in  fiscal  1984— to  $15  million 
fnxn  the  $3  mUllon  requested  by  the 
administration— in  economic  aid  to 
Cyprus.  This  money  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  scholarship  program 
for  Cypriot  students  and  lnq;>n>ve  com- 
munication and  enhance  cooperation 
between  the  Turkish  and  Gre^  sec- 
tors. 

In  late  May  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives restored  $10  million  in  scholar- 
ship moneys  for  Cyprus  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  We  are  ocnnmitted  to 
ti^^intAtniTig  $15  million  a  year  despite 
administration  efforts  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram. We  hope  the  Republican  Senate 
will  concur  in  our  action. 

COHCLUSIOII 

We  believe  these  congressional  pro- 
posals are  positive  steps  toward  reuni- 
fication of  Cyprus  and  combined  with 
efforts  in  other  international  forums 
will  contribute  to  a  lasting  and  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

But  we  caution  that  the  current  lull 
in  hostilities  and  ladi  of  movement  on 
the  political  front  during  9  years  of 
apparent  stability  on  the  Island  ought 
not  to  deceive  us  into  believing  that 
the  status  quo— partition  of  the 
island— is  the  preferred  solution  to  the 
Cjrprus  conflict. 

Instead,  this  ought  to  be  a  time  to 
reflect  without  emotion  and  a  time  to 
build  trust  and  confidence— linked 
with  acts  of  courage  on  both  sides— In 
order  to  bring  about  the  reunification 
of  Cyprvs.  That  ought  to  be  our 
mutual  objective. 

One  final  note.  Our  American  Am- 
bassador to  Cyprus."  Raymond  C. 
Ewlng.  iai  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
able  of  our  country's  represNitatives 
abroad.  Ambassador  Ewlng  and  his 
staff  have  established  ejccellent  ties— 
exercfadng  fairness  and  good  will— with 
both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
omnmunlty.* 
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CYPRESS  COMMUNITY  COUN- 
TRY  FESTIVAL:  TRULY  A  COM- 
MUNITY AFFAIR 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OFCALin>KIIIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIITATIVES 

Monday,  June  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
27th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Cypress 
is  the  occasion  for  the  third  annual 
Cypress  Commimlty  Coimtry  FestivaL 
The  festival  is  set  for  July  23.  1983.  at 
the  Cypress  Cultural  Arts  Center,  for- 
merly Oxford  Junior  High  School. 
The  day  promises  to  be  enjoyable  for 
all  those  who  participate. 

cypress  iB  a  growing  community  of 
over  40,000  people.  The  expansion  of 
the  city's  business  and  professional 
commimlty  in  recent  years  has  oc- 
curred while  maintaining  a  balanced 
development.  The  city's  residents  do 
indeed  have  a  community  of  which 
they  can  be  proud. 

The  heritage  of  the  city  began  back 
during  its  days  as  a  pastoral  dairy 
town.  At  that  time,  Cypress  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  few  ranchers,  landowners, 
and  plenty  of  livestock.  One  of  the 
area's  earliest  historical  figures  was 
Manuel  Nleto,  a  corporal  in  the  Span- 
ish military,  who  in  1769  was  one  of 
the  original  European  explorers  in  the 
area. 

Incorporated  in  1956,  the  city  of  Cy- 
press has  had  IS  mayors:  Jacob  van 
E^yke.  Thomas  Baroldy.  Prank  Noe. 
Robert  Harvey.  Richard  Bowen. 
Delnoe  Kanode.  John  Donald  Hudson, 
Howard  Rowan,  Vickie  Evans,  Gerald 
MuUen.  and  currently  Mayor  Otto 
Lacayo. 

Cypress  is  a  charter  city,  adminis- 
tered under  the  council  manager 
system.  The  city  manager,  Darrel 
Essex,  has  been  in  that  capacity  for 
over  20  years.  He  has  managed  the 
dty  from  its  early  rural  roots  to  its 
contemporary  urban  atmosphere.  In 
addition  to  Mayor  Lacayo,  those  cur- 
rently serving  on  the  city  council  are: 
Mayor  Pro  Tempore  Richard  Partin. 
and  council  members,  Chuck  Corona- 
do.  John  Kanel.  and  Gerald  Mullen. 

Landmaito  in  the  city  include  Cy- 
press Community  College,  Forest 
Lawn  Memorial  Park,  and  the  Los  Ala- 
mitos  Race  Course.  Recent  industrial 
development  has  brought  both  nation- 
al and  international  corporations  to 
Cypress.  Notable  among  these  corpo- 
rations are:  Yamaha  International 
Motor  Division,  Fiat  Motor  Division, 
Mitsubishi  UJSJL,  Panasonic,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas.  The  future  and 
the  economic  viability  of  Cypress  are 
indeed  bright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  organizing  committees, 
without  whom  this  festival  would  not 
be  an  annual  success.  The  many  dedi- 
cated volunteers,  whose  hard  work  and 
careful  planning  can  never  adequately 
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be  thanked.  As  the  dty  of  Cypress  pro- 
gresses Into  its  second  quarter  century, 
I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
Join  with  me  in  smdlng  best  wishes  to 
therdtizens  of  this  fine  community.* 


BILL  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM  TAX- 
ABLE  INCOME  FORGIVEN  STU- 
DENT LOANS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  1IASSACHUSRT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESKHTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  BCr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Mr. 
Ramgsl.  Mr.  Jnnciiis,  and  Mr.  Fowleb. 
a  bill  to  extend  a  little  noticed,  but 
nevertheless  important  provision  in 
the  Tax  Code  which  expired  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  This  bUl  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  551. 

The  provision,  which  originated  as 
section  2117  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  stated  that  when  student  loans 
are  forgiven  in  exchange  for  a  work-re- 
lated agreement  with  a  Government 
entity  or  public  benefit  corporation- 
such  as  a  public  hospital— the  amount 
of  the  loan  forgiven  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  gross  income 
for  tax  purposes.  The  primary  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  provisicm  have  been 
public  hospitals  which  have  estab- 
lished loan  forgiveness  programs  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  health  professionals. 

Typically,  health  profession  stu- 
dents are  provided  with  loan  forgive- 
ness f  imded  through  either  a  hoq>ltal 
scholarship  program  or  some  other 
Government-sponsored  grant  or  loan, 
in  exchange  for  which  they  agree  to 
return  to  a  particular  hospital  and 
work  there  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  Or.  a  State  may  forgive  a  stu- 
dent loan  in  return  for  a  student's 
promise  to  practice  there  for  a  certain 
amount  of  time.  In  my  hinne  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  medical 
students  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  School  are  required 
to  sign  a  promissory  agreement  with 
the  State  under  which  they  receive  a 
loan  of  $2,400  during  their  first  year 
of  medical  school  and  $2,000  the 
second.  If  the  student  then  practices 
within  the  State  for  1  year,  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  is  forgiven. 

If  this  provision  is  not  extended,  the 
students  who  are  utilizing  loan  for- 
giveness programs  will  have  to  indude 
the  amount  of  their  forgiven  loan  in 
their  taxable  income.  This  greatly  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  loan  forgiveness 
to  the  student  and  diminishes  the  in- 
centive which  the  institution  is  trying 
to  provide.  This  will  create  difficulties 
for  public  hospitals,  which  have  been 
having  serious  problems  in  recent 
years  in  recruiting  the  qualified 
health  professionals  they  need  and 
have  relied  on  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
grams as  an  incentive.  It  also  repre- 
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aents  yet  anoUier  redueU<»  in  the  fi- 
nancial reeouroea  available  to  students 
at  time  when  they  have  already  ezpe- 
rieneed  aevne  cutbacks  in  Federal 
educational  assistance. 

The  biU  that  we  are  introducing 
today  would  retroactively  extend  the 
student  loan  f<v|lveness  exclusion  for 
another  4  yean,  until  January  1.  1M7. 
I  hope  that  my  oolleacues  wiU  Join  me 
in  worklnc  to  quickly  restore  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ;^)eaker.  I  like  to  have  the  text 
of  the  biU  ivinted  in  the  Racoas. 

HJI.SSM 
A  MU  to  smend  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1976 

to  eztoid.  for  an  addltiooal  four  years. 

the  exrturioo  (ram  groa  income  of  the 

cancrihitlon  of  certain  student  loans. 

Be  it  enmetei  6v  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
KepmenUtktea  q/  the  United  Statea  of 
Amtriea  in  Congreaa  oaaenMed,  That  (a) 
suhsectlon  (b)  of  section  3117  of  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  ltT6  (relatinc  to  cancellation 
of  certain  student  loans)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  8»u— HI  L04M.— For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  'student  loan'  means  any 
loan  to  an  indtridual  to  assist  the  individual 
in  attcndinc  an  educational  onanintion  de- 
scribed in  section  170(bXlMAXll)  of  such 
Code 

"(1)  by  the  United  States,  or  an  Instru- 
mentali^  or  acency  thereof,  or  a  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  poaswsion  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  political  sulidivlsion  thereof,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohmibia.  or  a  puldlc  benefit  corpo- 
ration  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  80KCM3).  which  lias  assumed  control 
over  a  State,  county,  or  municipal  hospital, 
and  wlMse  employees  have  been  deemed  to 
lie  pultUc  employers  under  State  law.  or 

"(2)  by  any  such  educational  ortanization 
pursuant  to  an  agreemmt  with  the  United 
States,  or  an  instrumentality  or  agency 
thereof,  or  a  State,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  public  benefit  corporation  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
Ml<cX3>.  which  has  assumed  control  over  a 
State,  county,  or  municipal  hospital,  and 
whose  employees  have  been  deemed  to  be 
public  employees  under  State  law,  under 
which  the  funds  from  which  the  loan  was 
made  were  provided  to  such  educational  or- 
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Air  Corps  in  1M2  and  later  served  in 
the  Burmese.  Chinese,  and  Indian  the- 
aters. Upon  retiring  from  the  military. 
Clark  continued  his  service  to  the 
public  as  corporate  counsel  to  the  Mis- 
souri Secretary  of  State,  and  from 
1965  to  1974  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission. 
In  1979  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  associate  Judge  for  Maries  County, 
but  had  to  resign  a  short  time  later 
due  to  health  problems.  Judge  Clark's 
entire  life  was  one  of  service  to  the 
pe<9le  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation.  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  a  classmate  of 
William  Clark's  in  law  school,  and  he 
personified  the  words  "duty"  and 
"service."  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
all  who  knew  him.  and  for  the  State  of 
Missouri.  I  know  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  offering  condo- 
lences to  the  family  of  a  great  man. 
Judge  William  Clark.* 


(b)  Tliat  subsection  (c)  of  secUon  2117  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (relating  to 
cancellation  of  certain  student  loans)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
19«7."« 


TRIBDTE  TO  JUDGE  WILLIAM 
CLARK 


THE  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
OHIO 


UM 


HON.  DCE  SKELTON 

ormssoumi 

ni  TH>  HO0SS  or  RXFitzsKirrATrvis 

Monday,  June  9, 19S3 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  1983,  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine.  Judge  William  Clark,  passed 
away.  He  was  bom  in  Sedalia.  Mo.,  in 
1927.  graduated  fn»n  Kemper  Military 
Academy,  and  attended  Central  Col- 
lege. William  ClMxk  Joined  the  Army 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  TBI  HOOSX  OF  REPRXSOrrATrVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1983" 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  in  northwestern 
Ohio  continues  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
recession.  As  part  of  the  application 
process  for  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Scholarship  competition  in  my  office, 
interested  students  were  requested  to 
sulHnlt  papers  on  "The  Changing 
Nature  of  Unemployment  in  Ohio's 
Ninth  District."  These  papers  have 
provided  new  insights  into,  and  per- 
spectives on.  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  area's  prolonged  high 
unemployment.  The  Toledo  standard 
metropolitan  area's  unemployment 
rate  continues  at  over  13.1  percent  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  estimates. 

The  students  wtio  submitted  papers 
deserve  praise  for  their  analyses  and 
interest  in  their  local  community. 
What  follows  are  excerpts  fnun  the 
papers  of  students  who  did  not  win  the 
competition.  All  of  their  papers  dis- 
played an  excellent  grasp  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  afflicting  the  greater 
Toledo  area.  Given  the  quality  of  the 
papers,  choosing  the  winner  of  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Scholarship  com- 
petition was,  indeed,  a  formidable 
task. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  applicants 
for  their  papers  and  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  l>e  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

The  numl)er  of  persons  employed  in  Lucas 
County  has  declined  since  1977.  The  highest 
number  of  persons  employed  was  in  1977, 
when  212,600  persons  were  employed.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  persons  onployed  had 
ditipped  to  192.500  in  1982.  This  is  a  9.5  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  number  of  Jobs  in  the 
County.  As  could  be  expected,  there  has 
also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
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persons  that  are  unemployed.  Stnoe  1977, 
unemployment  increased  from  the  1977  rate 
of  16,700  to  the  1983  rate  of  36,100.  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  persons  that  are  unem- 
ployed, this  is  a  564  percent  increase. 

— Mast  SsTPAira. 

As  a  study  of  the  effects  of  this  recession. 
I'd  like  to  examine  what  has  happened  in 
my  own  neighborhood.  Many  of  tlioae  af- 
fected will  not  show  up  on  tlie  unemploy- 
ment charts,  yet  they  have  suffered  never- 
theless •  •  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  have  been  least 
bothered  by  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Roberts  is  a  mailman,  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  is  a  teacher  in  the  Toledo  Puldic 
Schools.  Both  have  woAed  steadily  but 
there  is  a  problem  with  Mr.  Roberts's  broth- 
er who  lost  his  business  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  He  is  now  responsible  for 
all  of  his  business  debts.  His  home  was  to  l>e 
auctioned  by  the  Sheriff  In  April,  but  Mr. 
Roberts  and  his  sister  paid  off  $17,000  to 
keep  the  house  fnmi  the  aucticm  Mock.  The 
brother  has  not  worked  regularly  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  has  not  collected  unem- 
ployment since  he  was  selfemployed.  Last 
year,  he  qualified  for  the  low  income  supple- 
ment but  since  he  owes  the  IRS,  they  kept 
the  $500.  His  debts  are  increasing  at  20  per- 
cent yearly  so  $500  was  Just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  another  neighbor- 
hood couple  in  their  forties,  seem  to  be  the 
hardest  hit  of  my  neighbors.  She  is  on 
Social  Security  disability.  He  has  been  laid 
off  from  a  management  position  since  No- 
vember 1981.  Their  daughter,  a  college  stu- 
dent, is  on  scholarship  at  a  local  University. 
She  is  presently  unemployed  and  looking 
for  work.  Their  high  school  age  son  is  the 
only  member  of  the  family  working.  He  is  a 
carryout  clerk  at  a  grocery  store.  The  fami- 
ly's savings  are  Htmintohing  and  it  is  vital 
that  the  husband  find  some  type  of  work 
soon. 

Another  individual,  a  quality  control  engi- 
neer, was  employed  by  one  of  the  big  three 
automakers  until  he  was  laid  off  three  years 
ago.  He  then  found  employment  more  than 
100  miles  from  Toledo.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  home  only  on  the  weekends. 
He  and  his  wife  are  a  young  couple  who 
have  been  married  five  years  and  would  like 
to  have  a  family,  but  this  type  of  living  ar- 
rangement made  it  impossible.  He  quit  his 
Job  out-of-town  and  has  returned  to  school 
at  the  University  of  Toledo  so  he  can  receive 
a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
hopefully  be  able  to  then  find  a  Job  in  the 
Toledo  area.  So  far  he  has  had  no  luck.  His 
wife  has  tteen  able  to  find  work  locally  at 
Owens  Coming." 

— MOLLT  MORGXHSTXMI. 

Toledo  is  a  heavily  unionized  center  of 
commerce.  In  a  recession  in  which  the 
American  automotive  industry  is  viewed  al- 
ternately as  a  villain  and  a  victim.  Toledo's 
largest  union  is  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
The  differing  fortunes  of  two  UAW  locals 
underscore  the  susceptibility  of  the  Toledo 
economy  to  national  economic  trends.  UAW 
Local  14  boasts  a  fully  employed  member- 
ship of  four  thousand  workers.  About  85 
percent,  or  3.350.  of  these  union  members 
work  at  the  rechristened  Hydromatic  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Motors  Corpontion. 
The  plant  employed  3,700  workers  in  early 
1980.  but  laid  off  1.310  workers  by  last 
August.  Other  Local  14  meml>erB  are  em- 
ployed at  Keegan  Steel  Fabricating  Compa- 
ny, the  Midas  International  Distribution 
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Center  (muffler  and  automobile  parU  ware- 
house), and  the  A  P  Parts  Company. 

By  stark  tontrast.  UAW  Local  13  daimed 
14J0O  nienibers  in  eariy  19t0.  By  March, 
1983,  however,  tto  duea-paying  membership 
had  dwindle  to  6,740.  Local  13  is  an  amal- 
gamated lo<aI.  and  is  the  bargaining  agent 
in  72  area  plants.  Over  SJOO  Local  13  auto 
workers  are  entployed  in  the  Jeep  Division 
plant  wlMse  total  employBient  figure  has 
dropped  from  a  1978  hi^  of  S JOO  to  its  cur- 
rent figUR  6f  3.935. 

Inevitably,  the  secondary  industries,  such 
as  trucMng  and  servioe  profwiiona.  have 
suffered  u  the  durable  goods  made  in 
Toledo  no  longer  And  an  anxious  maritet. 
For  example.  Teamstos  Local  30,  wbi^  is 
comprised  of  fourteen  counties  in  North- 
western Ohio  reported  a  membership  of 
over  13,000  in  1979.  By  1963.  however,  dues 
paying  moabarship  had  dropped  to  9.000. 

Of  1mfM««»*  comfort  to  those  now  unem- 
ployed, however.  Is  the  neigbboriy  feeling 
manifested  in  many  local  aodal  service  pro- 
grams that  l>enefit  the  unemployed.  The 
total  pnsoos  served  by  the  United  Way  in 
Toledo,  for  example,  was  33,033  in  1980: 
37,121  \n  1181:  and  31,335  in  1983.  Further- 
more, an  iaid«rlying  trend  toward  requests 
for  emergency  assistance  is  discernible  by 
those  who  work  in  these  agendea.  and  one 
social  worker  charaeteriMd  her  attitude  as 
"crisis-orieBted."  Stuart  Heiklowia  of  the 
United  way  estimated  that  requesU  re- 
ceived by  the  24-Hour  First  Call  for  Help 
service  for  immediate  awistsnpe  in  obtain- 
ing food,  lodging,  dothing  and  utilities 
during  the  period  from  January  to  June, 
1982  ran  thirty  percent  ahead  of  the  same 
period  in  IMl.  In  January  1063  the  United 
Way  provided  630  free  meals  per  weAday 
from  its  several  service  centers,  an  increase 
of  58  percent  over  January.  1983. 

Also,  the  United  Way  distributes  a  "sur- 
vival kit."  which  offers  information  on  the 
emotional  trauma  of  Jobliesiwis.  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  and  veterans  programs,  as 
well  as  hii^  for  a  succeosfol  Job  search. 

Rieaaas  TBMURLSii  n. 

You  don't  have  to  Iw  a  statistician  to 
figure  it  out.  Just  visit  the  unemployment 
lines  in  any  racially  mixed  neighborhood 
and  you'U  see  a  disproportionate  numlier  of 
Blacks.  Latinos,  and  other  minorities.  The 
last  hired,  tliey're  ttie  first  fired  during  a  re- 
cession or  they  are  forced  to  hustle  from 
one  mardnal  Job  to  another  with  long 
stretches^between.  Radam.  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  diaproportianate 
niunlMrs  of  minority  workers  in  the  "hard 
hit"  indu^ies  compound  their  proldems. 

The  Auto  industry  is  a  good  example.  Of 
the  30  largest  auto  plant  shutdowns  since 
1980,  all  but  a  handfull  have  occurred  in  the 
Frostbelt  or  on  the  two  coasts,  where  Blaita 
and  Latines  are  heavily  affected.  Minorities 
consUtuted  about  11.3  percent  of  aU  VS. 
workers  ia  1979-80.  but  held  exactly  twice 
that  percentage  of  auto  Jobs:  the  1979-83 
auto  slump  has  hit  them  espedally  hard.  Of 
the  370.000  indefinite  layoffs  in  the  automo- 
bUe  industry.  100,000  were  minorities  and 
women. 

Two  pieces  of  economic  news  provide  fur- 
ther evidmce  of  Uiis  disproportionate 
impact  First,  the  April  1963  unemployment 
rate  for  Blacks  was  at  18.4%.  not  counting 
the  discouraged  woriwrs.  Second,  the  re- 
ported figure  of  46.8%  unemployment  rate 
for  Mack  teenagers,  is  most  accurately  given 
at  55-60%  when  the  discouraged  workers  are 
added.  For  a  growing  numlwr  of  Americans, 
doubled  for  Blacks,  unemployment  Is  not 
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Just  a  possibility  to  be  feared  but  its  a  diffi- 
cult reality  that  must  be  coped  with  and 
solved.  For  Black  teenagers  who  have  never 
worked,  the  problem  is  even  more  acute: 
How  do  you  define  yourself  and  devdop  a 
feeling  of  self -worth  when  you  are  Jobless  In 
a  society  that  categorizes  people  by  what 

they  do? 

— Oum  Shumatb. 

There  has  to  be  a  change  in  the  way 
people  think,  we  have  to  rebuild,  and  we 
must  believe  an  education  is  more  impor- 
tant I  see  no  quick  change  in  any  of  our 
problems,  it  will  take  time  for  improve- 
ments, especially  for  improvements  in  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  United  States. 

— ROBIM  Ltiih  Scott.9 
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BUILT-IN  SYSTEM  FOR  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  MUST  BE  CURTAILED 


"PREACHER"  SHELTON  NAMED 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TENNES- 
SEE BANKER'S  ASSOCIA'nON 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OFTEHmSSEZ 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6. 1983 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  James  Harvey  "Preach- 
er" Shelton  of  Somerville,  Tenn.,  for 
being  recently  elected  as  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Banker's  Association. 

By  looking  at  the  progress  of  the 
Somerville  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  under 
Blr.  Shelton's  tentire,  one  can  see  why 
Tennessee  bankers  elected  him  as 
their  president.  Under  his  leadership 
in  1982.  the  SomerviUe  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  ranked  No.  16  out  of  14.000  banks 
in  the  Nation  in  financial  strength, 
based  on  data  provided  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Also,  for  1981-62.  the  bank 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
banks  in  terms  of  financial  perform- 
ance based  on  an  analysis  conducted 
by  the  Bank  Administration  Institute. 
During  the  past  16  years,  the  bank  has 
grown  from  an  $8  million  to  a  $46  mil- 
lion bank. 

"Preacher"  Shelton  is  actively  in- 
volved in  community  and  civic  affairs, 
too.  He  has  been  active  in  Boy  Scouts 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  for  the 
Little  League  Baseball  in  Fayette 
County.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Lions  Club,  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  Payette  County  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce,  and  is  very  active  in  his 
church.  Preacher  and  his  wife.  Betty, 
have  two  sons— Steve  and  Joe  and 
three  grandchildren— Anna,  Drew,  and 
Mary. 

I  am  proud  to  caU  "Preacher"  Shel- 
ton my  friend.  He  has  l>een  an  ideal 
community  leader  and  bank  president, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Tennessee  Banker's 
Association  will  shine  tmder  his  lead- 
ership.* 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  lomsuMk 
TB  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8, 1983 
•  lilr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hard  fact  about  the  Federal 
budget  is  that  it  is  going  to  remain  in 
deficit  for  some  time  to  come,  no 
matter  who  is  President 

This  year's  budget  is  running  more 
than  $200  billion  in  the  red;  the  Presi- 
dent's 1984  budget  proposal  is  project- 
ing a  $189  bilUon  deficit:  the  1985  defi- 
cit is  estimated  at  $194  billion:  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  deficits  of  that 
magnitude  will  continue. 

That  is  an  unconscionable  situation. 
But  when  we  start  laying  the  blame, 
let  us  make  sure  we  put  it  squarely  on 
the  proper  shoulders. 

When  a  new  President  comes  to 
Washington,  he  does  not  have  a  dean 
slate  to  fashion  his  style  of  govern- 
ment on.  He  is  stuck  with  having  to 
operate  and  provide  f  imding  for  exist- 
ing programs. 

For  today's  Presidents,  those  exist- 
ing programs  come  together  to  form  a 
built-in  system  for  runaway  Federal 
spending  that  is  virtually  uncontrolla- 
ble. 

More  than  77  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  is  now  built-in  spend- 
ing. Throughout  the  late  sixties  and 
seventies.  Congress  established  one 
new  program  after  another  that  cre- 
ated "entitlements."  or  rights  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funds,  for  millions  of  in- 
dividuals and  special  programs. 

The  costs  of  those  entitlements  Con- 
gress passed  out  in  the  seventies  have 
exploded  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1969. 
the  last  year  the  U.S.  budget  was  bal- 
anced, total  Federal  outlays  as  a  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  amounted  to  20.2  percent  Non- 
defense,  or  social  spendhig.  absorbed 
11.4  percent  of  GNP  that  year. 

But  today,  the  total  Federal  budget 
is  taking  up  25.2  percent  of  our  entire 
economic  output,  and  nondefense 
spending— which  is  now  made  up  pri- 
marily of  those  entitlements  like  medi- 
care and  social  security  and  food 
stamps— has  jumped  to  a  full  18.5  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product. 

So  it  is  not  Ronald  Reagan's  tax  cuts 
or  defense  spending  increases  that  are 
running  up  the  huge  national  deficits. 
In  fact,  military  spending,  at  a  6.7-per- 
cent share  of  GNP  this  year,  is  still  far 
below  the  8.7  percent  of  GNP  our  na- 
tional defense  consumed  in  1969. 

The  cause  of  our  Federal  deficits  is 
clearly  that  tremendous  growth  in  spe- 
cial spending  throughout  the  last 
decade.  Congress  legislated  the  jump 
in  spending  through  its  built-in  system 
of  entitlements.  Unless  Congress 
changes    its    entitlement    laws,    the 
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President  almidy  has  no  chotoe;  by 
law.  he  has  to  present  a  budget  that 
funds  Contress  jtrograms,  no  otatter 
how  fast  they  Increase. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  of- 
fered a  number  of  reasonable  amend- 
ments to  existing  programs  In  an 
effort  to  bring  the  explosion  of  Feder- 
al soda!  qiendlng  under  control: 
almost  all  have  been  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. The  President  can  only  propose, 
he  cannot  legislate. 

Untfl  the  leaders  of  Congress  are 
wUUng  to  begin  acting  responsibly  and 
begin  curtailing  the  excessive  growth 
In  Federal  spending  that  they  have 
mandated,  the  deficits  will  continue.* 


NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

orcAurouiu 

HI  TBX  HOUSX  or  BXraSSBMTATTVSS 

Monday.  June  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
^leaker,  every  year  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  should  be  enjoying  the 
thrill  of  boating,  suffer  tragic  death 
when  they  fall  into  the  water.  Most  of 
these  people  who  perish  drowning 
never  Intended  to  go  into  the  water  in 
the  first  place.  Thus,  there  is  a  consist- 
ent need  for  Americans  to  be  taught  to 
wear  personal  flotation  devices  when 
they  are  oo  boats  or  near  water,  and  to 
observe  safety  practices  when  they  are 
at  swimming  pools. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues  attention  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  pro- 
mote "National  Safe  Boating  Week." 
June  5  to  11.  and  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  Sea  World 
in  adding  a  greater  dimension  to  the 
water  safety  program. 

The  Nati<nial  Safety  Council  and 
Sea  World  have  Joined  in  a  massive  na- 
tional campaign  to  augment  and 
extend  the  TJJS.  Coast  Guard's  fine 
water  safety  program.  Television  and 
radio  are  carrying  messages  on  boating 
safety  and  the  print  media  is  reporting 
water  safety  Information.  Shamu,  the 
dramatic  attraction  of  the  three  Sea 
World  parks  in  San  Diego.  Cleveland, 
and  Oiiando.  has  been  named  by  the 
National  Safety  CouncU  as  "spokes- 
whale  for  water  safety."  as  part  of  a 
c<mcentrated  effort  to  use  this  colorful 
marine  character  to  get  safety  mes- 
to  young  children.  These 
from  Shamu  should  have  a 
tremendous  imiMCt  on  yoimgsters. 
Children  will  learn  the  importance  of 
wearing  personal  flotation  devices  on 
boats  and  how  to  practice  appropriate 
safety  techniques  at  swimming  pools. 
These  animated  public  service  an- 
nouncements are  Just  the  right 
method  to  get  young  people  to  recog- 
nise that  water  can  be  dangerous  and 
that  they  must  be  aware  of  the  proper 
safety  measures. 
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"National  Safe  Boating  Week"  is 
sponsored  by  the  XJJ8.  Coast  Guard 
yearly,  and  is  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  heartening  to  witness  the 
massive  national  campaign  to  prevent 
water  accidents  in  support  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  program.  The  people  at 
the  National  Safety  Council  and  Sea 
World  deserve  our  thanks  and  m>pre- 
ciation  for  the  work  they  are  doing  in 
assisting  the  Coast  Guard  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  Americans  who 
enjoy  water  sports.* 


REBUILDING  THE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASaACHtlSRTS 
III  THK  HOUSX  or  RKPIUESKirTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  June  2.  this  body  took  an 
important  first  step  toward  rebuilding 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
By  passing  the  Wirth  amendment  to 
HJl.  3133,  a  bill  appropriating  money 
for  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  agencies.  Congress 
gave  EPA  the  resources  to  carry  out 
their  important  mission  of  protecting 
the  people  of  our  country  and  protect- 
ing the  environment  of  this  land. 

I  am  heartened  by  recent  develop- 
ments at  the  EPA.  After  sitting 
through  closed-door  hearings,  voting 
for  subpenas  and  contempt  citations  in 
committee  and  on  this  floor,  and  wit- 
nessing resignations  of  people  who 
should  never  have  been  appointed,  it  is 
my  hope  that  a  new  day  has  arrived  at 
the  EPA. 

The  appointment  of  William 
Ruckelshaus  as  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  was  the  dawn  of  that  new  day. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  on  many  issues  before 
the  Agency,  I  respect  his  integrity  and 
his  expressed  commitment  to  carry 
out  the  laws  of  this  country.  If  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  keeps  that  commitment 
alone— to  carry  out  the  laws  of  our 
country— that  would  be  a  welcome  im- 
provement over  the  previous  manage- 
ment at  EPA. 

To  accomplish  this  important  goal  of 
protecting  the  environment,  however, 
the  EPA  needs  staff  and  resources. 
The  HUD-Independent  appropriation 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  added  700  new  positions  to 
the  Agency.  These  positions  are 
needed  and  I  applaud  the  committee 
for  these  provisions.  But  without 
matching  increases  in  fimds  for  the 
Agency,  these  positions  will  not  be 
translated  into  enhanced  environmen- 
tal protection.  With  these  funds,  we 
are  giving  EPA  the  chance  to  put  its 
additional  staff  to  good  use  and  to 
begin  the  long  process  of  rebuilding  an 
agency  vitally  needed  by  all  citizens  of 
this  country. 
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It  is  important  to  realise  the  drastic 
reductions  made  in  the  EPA  budget 
before  evaluating  the  effect  of  the 
new  influx  of  moneys.  Since  IMl,  the 
EPA  budget  has  been  cut  by  24  per- 
cent. Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  budget 
for  the  only  protector  of  our  environ- 
ment cut— wiped  out  by  a  President 
who  opposes  the  environmental  laws 
he  has  sworn  to  uphold.  Ftankly.  I 
find  that  cut  a  betrayal  of  our  promise 
to  serve  the  people.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  EPA  not  only  protects  the 
environment,  it  protects  the  people  of 
this  land.  Cases  such  as  Times  Beach. 
Love  Canal,  and  destruction  of  lakes 
by  acid  rain  in  the  Northeast  are 
front-page  examples  of  how  environ- 
mental protection  means  people  pro- 
tection. 

Unfortunately,  the  budgets  cuts  at 
EPA  since  1981  have  prevented  ade- 
quate environmental  protection.  Re- 
search and  development  accounts  at 
the  Agency  have  been  cut  by  43  per- 
cent. This  program  funds  many  impor- 
tant research  projects,  including  much 
needed  research  on  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem which  has  caused  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  and  altered  the  ecosys- 
tem in  the  New  inland  area.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  action  on  the 
acid  rain  problem  but  I  think  all  par- 
ties acknowledge  that  more  study  is 
needed  in  this  area.  Nonetheless,  the 
account  which  funds  this  kind  of  re- 
search, and  other  research  programs 
like  this,  has  been  cut  by  almost  one- 
half.  How  can  we  hope  to  solve  the 
threatening  environmental  problems 
which  plague  our  country  without  im- 
portant answers  which  research  sup- 
plies? 

Another  important  facet  of  the  EPA 
mandate  is  to  enforce  the  environmen- 
tal laws  passed  by  this  Congress.  In 
this  area  especially.  EPA  has  been  un- 
willing and  unprepared  to  carry  out  its 
mandate.  We  now  have  a  President 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  environ- 
mental laws  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law.  Consequently,  the 
President  has  not  provided  EPA  with 
the  funds  to  carry  out  these  laws.  I 
guess  the  thinking  is:  I  do  not  believe 
in  these  laws,  so  there  will  be  no 
money  to  carry  out  these  laws.  Only 
the  diligence  of  Congress  in  overseeing 
the  Agency  and  forcing  them  to  spend 
the  money  has  prevented  a  wholesale 
abandonment  of  enforcement  proceed- 
ings. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Agency 
recently  passed  by  Congress  will  re- 
store the  enforcement  account  to  its 
fiscal  year  1981  level.  By  adding  $76 
million  dollars  to  the  enforcement  ac- 
count. Congress  is  unmistaken  in  its 
message  to  the  Agency:  Fulfill  your 
mandate:  carry  out  the  laws  of  our 
country.  EPA  now  has  the  funds  and 
the  staff  to  make  gains  in  enforcement 
of  environmental  laws.  I  await  with 
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my  colleagues  the  positive  result  of 
their  effort 

The  last  elemmt  of  the  EPA  budget 
I  would  Ike  to  oomraent  on.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  EPA  grants  to  States. 
These  funds  are  included  In  the  gener- 
al oiforcetnent  account  but  deserve 
special  note.  Since  1981.  this  portion 
of  the  EPA  budget  has  been  reduced 
by  14  perctot  And  the  Reagan  admin- 
istraUon.  in  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request,  designated  oiily  $172  million 
for  this  program.  That  amount  r^re- 
sents  a  $100  million  drop  from  Its  1981 
level,  a  decrease  of  40  peromt.  These 
funds  are  vitally  Important  to  the 
States  sinoe  States  ocmduet  as  much  as 
85  percent  of  the  field  wwA  required 
for  the  administration  of  many  basic 
environmental  laws.  The  funds  recent- 
ly appropriated  by  Congrea  will  raise 
the  State  grants  program  up  to  Its 
fiscal  year  1981  level  of  $374  milU<m 
dollars.  These  extra  dollars  will  enable 
States  to  move  forward  with  thelr 
fleld  work  and  help  oisure  the  taitegri- 
ty  of  our  environmental  «if orcement 
programs. 

After  reviewing  the  needs  of  the 
EPA,  and  (he  lnu>ortant  worii  the  EPA 
does  to  protect  the  pe(V>le  and  envi- 
ronment of  our  country.  I  believe  it  is 
patently  dear  that  Congress  took  a 
prudent  and  needed  step  by  Increasing 
funds  for  the  Agmcy.  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus deserves  a  chance  to  prove  his  ef- 
ficacy at  the  Agency.  Rec«it  develop- 
ments indicate  that  he  is  anxious  to 
rededicate  EPA  to  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment. I  congratulate  the  Adminis- 
trator for  trying  to  set  EPA  on  a  new 
course. 

His  new  appointments  and  the 
recent  decision  to  not  force  States  to 
come  up  with  matching  funds  in  order 
to  study  a  potentially  dangerous  waste 
site  are  oommendable.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  decision  to  accommodate  the 
States  by  paying  for  the  initial  study 
of  a  waste  site  portends  better  State- 
EPA  relations.  I  know  that  this  deci- 
sion is  greatly  i4>preciated  by  many 
State  officials  and  by  local  EPA  ad- 
ministrators. This  decision  will  facili- 
tate accelerated  site  identification  in 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
is  one  that  I  welcome. 

In  closihg.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  we  have  begun  to  re- 
build the  EPA.  The  Agency  now  has 
the  funds,  the  staff,  the  leadership, 
and  the  sense  to  be  a  competent  Fed- 
eral agency.  I  should  inject,  however, 
that  the  oversight  of  EPA  by  Congress 
can  not  end.  As  a  member  of  a  sub- 
committee who  sat  through  contempt 
citation  and  subpena  hearings.  I  fully 
understand  the  sad  state  of  affairs 
under  the  previous  management.  But 
thankf  ullbr.  those  days  are  behind  us. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues,  howev- 
er. I  never  would  begin  to  think  that 
all  problems  are  over  at  EPA.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
personal  Interest  In  the  administration 
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of  Uie  Superfund  program,  for  a  site 
In  my  district,  the  Wobum  waste  site. 
Is  on  EPA's  "national  priority  list." 
Nevertheless,  this  body  took  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  i4>propriating  ex- 
panded funds  for  the  Agency.  I  am 
ccmfident  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues  when  I  state 
that  I  hope  these  funds  are  put  to 
good  use  by  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  the  people  of  our  Nation.  If 
the  EPA  can  accomplish  that  most 
notile  goal,  then  the  rebuilding  effort 
would  have  been  worth  the  fight.  If 
the  EPA  falls  to  achieve  this  goal,  the 
Agracy  would  have  not  only  betrayed 
the  Congress,  it  would  have  failed  the 
American  people.* 
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gua  but  El  Sslvador.  The  three-yesr  commu- 
nist insurgency  against  EI  Salvador's  duly 
elected  govenmmit  has  obvioualy  been  sus- 
tained by  a  steady  flow  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition f unneled  ttarougta  Nicaragua. 

Inasmuch  as  Nicaragua  manufactures  no 
amis  of  its  own,  the  weaponry  bad  to  come 
from  elsewhere.  Now.  it  is  known  that  Libya 
is  part  of  the  pipeline.  The  Ubyan  transport 
planes  loaded  with  enough  arms  and  muni- 
tions for  a  small  army  should  make  it  that 
much  tuu^er  to  pretend  that  peace  and  sta- 
bility would  prevail  in  Central  America  were 
it  not  for  what  the  Sandinistas  are  pleased 
to  call  "yanqul  imperialismo."* 


LIBYA  PART  OP  PIPELINE 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEROME  L.  STERN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCAUFOKHIA 
IH  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPHESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  Press-Coiirier  of 
Oxnard.  Calif.,  in  my  district,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  Soviet  pipeline 
of  arms  to  Central  America  and  the 
Libyan  part  of  the  pipeline.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Press-Cou- 
rier. 

The  article  follows: 

[An  editorial  from  the  Press-Courier.  Apr. 

27,1983] 

LiBTA  Part  of  Pn>ELniE 

Wishful  thinkers  like  to  believe  that  the 
war  clouds  over  Central  America  would  go 
away  if  only  the  Reagan  administration 
would  stop  helping  the  anti-communists. 
But  tut-tutUng  about  n.S.  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  alleged  CIA  help  for  anti-Marxist 
guerrillas  in  Nicaragua  ignores  some  funda- 
mmtal  realities  in  the  region. 

One  such  reality  was  dramatically  under- 
scored recently  when  Brazilian  authorities 
peeked  indde  four  Libyan  transport  planes 
during  a  refueling  stop.  The  Libyans  tiad 
said  they  were  flying  medical  supplies  to 
Nicaragua.  But  what  the  Brazilians  found 
was  more  than  100  tons  of  arms,  ammtmi- 
tion  and  explosives. 

Apologists  for  Nicaragua's  Sandinista 
Junta  will  argue,  presumably,  that  the  Nica- 
raguan  Marxists  are  only  seeking  weapons 
to  defend  themselves  against  the 
counterrevolutionary  guerrillas.  But  that 
excuse  falls  apart  in  the  face  of  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  Soviet-bloc  arms 
began  pouring  into  Nicaragua  in  1979,  long 
before  those  betrayed  by  the  Sandinista  rev- 
olution began  taking  up  guns. 

Then,  too,  it's  worth  asking  why  Libya- 
long  a  conduit  for  Soviet  arms  destined  for 
communist  and  terrorist  movements 
throughout  the  Third  World— thought  it 
neoenary  to  lie  about  the  cargo  its  trans- 
port planes  were  carrying.  The  likely  answer 
is  that  the  Soviets  and  their  Libyan  clients 
are  not  eager  to  provide  yet  more  evidence 
that  Nicaragua's  Marxist  regime  is  being 
■usUined  by  Moscow. 

An  even  better  liet  is  that  the  ultimate 
destination  for  at  least  some  of  the  arms 
transported  by  the  Libyans  was  not  Nicara- 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OFCAUrORIOA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6. 1983 
•  Mi.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  Jerome  Stem,  a  man  whose  inter- 
ests in  cultural  and  religious  education 
span  the  globe,  from  his  home  in  New 
York  to  the  Middle  East. 

He  is  a  true  American  industrialist,  a 
man  whose  company.  Brennand-Paige 
Indtistries,  provides  Jobs  for  more 
than  350  employees,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  products  for 
use  by  American  business  and  consum- 
ers. 

Jerry  was  one  of  the  cofounders  of 
Paige  Electric  in  1958.  which  later 
merged  with  another  firm  to  create 
the  current  corporate  Brennand-Paige. 

That  merger  took  place  hi  1967,  and 
under  Jerry's  dynamic  leadership, 
Brennand-Paige  has  expanded  ever 
since,  entering  into  such  diversified 
fields  as  electrical  and  electronic  wire 
and  cable,  industrial  hardware  and 
tool  kits,  and  even  delicate  ribbons  and 
other  products  for  the  florist  industry. 

Brennand-Paige  now  has  six  subsidi- 
aries, with  1981  sales  of  more  than  $70 
million.  That  figure  is  about  $20  mil- 
lion more  than  for  1979,  another  hidi- 
cation  of  Jerry  Stem's  bushiess 
aciunen  and  aggressiveness. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Jerry 
Stem,  one  that  fills  out  the  picture  of 
a  most  special  hidividual.  That  other 
side  is  a  portrait  of  a  man  concerned 
with  expanding  cultural  and  religious 
educational  opportunities  for  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

He  is  a  pillar  of  his  commimity,  sup- 
porting a  wide  range  of  institutions 
dedicated  to  education  and  philan- 
throphy. 

Through  the  Stem  Foundation,  he 
and  his  family  help  to  support  schools, 
hospitals,  and  museums. 

But  Jerry  Stem's  interests  extend 
beyond  the  United  States  to  helping 
people  hi  the  Middle  East.  He  is  a 
major  force  in  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Friends  of  the  Israel 
Musetun  and  the  American-Israel  Cul- 
tural Foundation. 
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There  li  <«ie  ipedal  Interest  that  de- 
aerves  ipedal  mttentton.  That  is  Bar- 
nan  University,  which  was  organised 
in  the  IMO's  by.  among  others,  mem- 
bers of  his  wife.  Jane's,  family. 

On  June  S.  Mr.  Stern  wlU  be  award- 
ed an  honorary  doctorate  for  his  mon- 
umental work  on  behalf  of  that  out- 
standing Institution. 

Jerry  serves  on  the  American  Board 
of  Overseers  and  the  Global  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Bar-Dan.  Jane  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Bar-Dan.  which  is  one  of  the 
most  i>restitlous  educational  institu- 
Ucms  in  the  Middle  East. 

These  are  but  segments  of  the  life  of 
a  unique  man.  His  success  and  dyna- 
mism in  industry,  combined  with  his 
interest  in  enriching  the  lives  of 
people  everywhere,  make  Jerome  L. 
Stem  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  We 
wish  him  and  Jane  health  and  success 
in  years  to  c(Hne.« 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA— A  SUM- 
MART  OP  THE  HEARINGS  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DO- 
MESTIC ICARKETINO.  CON- 
SUMER RELATIONS.  AND  NU- 
TRITION 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

orcAUFomu 

Xm  THB  HOVSB  OF  BSPmSSSHTATrVES 

Monday.  June  6. 1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  submitting  materials  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Raooas  as  background  in- 
formation on  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
the  country  today:  dtmestic  hunger.  I 
am  doing  so  with  the  specific  hope  in 
mind  that  Members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs,  and  the  public  at  large  will  read 
them  and  be  touched  by  them. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
Subccmunittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri- 
tion, which  I  chair,  has  held  a  series  of 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C..  and 
throughout  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
take  an  objective  look  at  the  issue  of 
hunger  in  America.  The  materials  I 
am  submitting  today  include  high- 
lights from  these  hearings,  and  other 
evtdenoe  on  this  topic  which  the  sub- 
committee has  gathered.  I  am  present- 
ing this  information  now  because,  in 
the  near  future,  Congrefs  will  be 
iwHwy  decisions  on  the  fiscal  year 
IMM  budget  for  nutrition  programs 
and  the  House  will  consider  HJl.  1590, 
the  Emergency  Pood  Assistance  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Act  of  1983. 1 
believe  these  materials  provide  impor- 
tant badcground  information  for  these 
deliberations. 

The  hearing  highlights  are  divided 
Into  three  categories  relevant  to  H.R. 
1590.  The  first  category,  "Hunger,  the 
Extent  of  Need,"  summarizes  testimo- 
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ny  on  the  degree  of  hunger  generally. 
The  second  category.  "The  Need  for 
Commodities."  summariaes  testimony 
presented  q>ecif  ically  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  distributing  additional  commod- 
ities. The  third  category.  "Problems 
With  the  Current  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program."  summariaes  testimo- 
ny on  the  need  for  improvement  in  the 
current  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram—in particular,  the  need  for  ad- 
ministrative funding  and  a  more  order- 
ly and  predictable  program. 

The  newspaper  articles  included  rep- 
resent only  a  small  sample  of  those 
gathered  by  the  subcommittee  this 
year.  Several  of  the  articles  appeared 
in  the  put  few  weeks,  an  indication 
that  the  problem  is  not  easing  yet.  de- 
q;>ite  signs  of  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  participated  in  our  hearings,  or 
reads  the  record  of  the  hearings,  will 
not  dispute  that  there  is  a  serious 
problem  of  hunger  in  the  country 
today.  The  problem  appears  to  stem 
mainly  from  high  unemplojrment,  the 
recession,  and  from  cutbacks  in  social 
programs  in  recent  years.  No  immedi- 
ate relief  for  this  problem  will  be 
f  orthctnnlng  unless  Government  takes 
some  action.  The  private,  voluntary 
sector  is  already  being  stretched 
beyond  capacity  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
plight  of  those  in  need  not  be  ignored. 
I  fear  that  America  is  becoming  a  po- 
larized society,  where  the  "haves"  live 
in  increasing  isolation  from  the  "have 
nots"  and  have  difficulty  acknowledg- 
ing or  understanding  that  some  Ameri- 
cans today  are  hungry.  Not  only  does 
such  a  situation  lead  inevitably  to  seri- 
ous problems  down  the  road,  but  it 
runs  contrary  to  the  self-image  we 
cherish  that  we  are  a  moral  and  Just 
society. 

In  each  of  the  cities  our  subcommit- 
tee visited,  we  not  only  conducted  a 
formal  hearing  but  we  also  visited 
emergency  feeding  centers.  We  talked 
at  length  with  many  soup  kitchen  and 
food  pantry  recipients  and  those  who 
operate  these  programs.  Everywhere 
we  went,  we  saw  and  heard  that  the 
suffering  was  very  real  and  more  wide- 
spread than  any  time  in  recent 
memory.  I  believe  that  anyone  who  Is 
exposed  to  this  would  be  moved  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  expect  there  will  be  much  debate 
in  Congress  as  to  how  to  respond  to 
this  problem.  One  initial  step  that  I 
hope  Congress  will  take  in  the  near 
future  is  passage  of  HH.  1590.  This 
bill  would  require,  over  the  next  2 
years,  that  surplus  commodities  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  in  need  rather  than 
be  left  in  storage.  I  think  this  is  a  sen- 
sible, straightforward  approach  that  is 
appropriate  at  this  time.  I  hope  other 
measures  wUl  follow. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommit- 
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tee.  Bill  Emasow .  for  his  coaBtsnXiiim, 
advice,  and  participation  in  planning 
and  conducting  our  hearings  and  In 
developing  HJl.  1590. 1  would  alao  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man. KncA  DB  LA  Gakza.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  help. 

The  challenge  of  reducing  hunger  in 
America  is  real.  The  response  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  must 
be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

SUMMABT  or  TBS  HiAKIIIOS 

Summary  %aA  Excerpts  from  Hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  MarkeUnc. 
Consumer  Relations,  snd  Nutrition,  House 
Agriculture  Committee— 1M3 

Hearings  included:  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Feb- 
ruary 28. 198S:  Wsshington,  D.C..  Mandi  22. 
1983:  Btrmlnfluun.  Alabama.  Ilsrch  25. 
1983:  Wsthincton.  D.C..  April  20.  1983:  Los 
Angeles.  Callfomla.  April  30. 1983. 

HtntOBK — TBS  KZTSMT  OF  mKD 

Significant  incresaes  in  the  demand  for 
food  Sid  were  reported  by  sll  witnesMs  who 
■ddreased  the  inue.  Ressons  cited  for  the 
increase  included: 

1.  Incressing  numbers  of  the  newly  unem- 
ployed snd  lone  term  unemployed. 

2.  Pood  stamp  benefits  run  out  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

3.  People  iiave  leas  money  to  buy  food  due 
to  cutbacks  in  other  sasistance  progrsma. 

4.  Newly  unemployed  persons  with  more 
than  $1,500  tn  aaaeta  cannot  qualify  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

5.  Current  economic  conditions  force  low 
income  people  to  choose  between  food  snd 
shelter  or  other  baaic  neccaaiUes. 

"Never  baa  hunger  been  more  acute  in 
Northern  Ohio  than  right  now.  We  are  aerv- 
ing  more  meala  by  far  than  in  the  paat  Tou 
are  probably  talking  about  a  50  percent  in- 
crease when  compared  with  1981  and  1980. 

"We  opened  a  meal  alte  aeveral  months 
ago  in  a  middle  daaa  rteighbtn-bood  with  a 
lot  of  media  attention  aa  to  why  in  the 
world  would  you  open  a  hunger  site 
amongst  middle  daaa  people.  But  when  the 
doors  opened  and  the  pe<H>le  came  in  there 
was  understanding  thst  people  down  the 
street  we  didn't  know  were  hungry  were 
hungry,  and  I  think  thia  ia  happening  all 
over  Northern  Ohio  and  indeed  all  over  our 
country. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  that  if  we  dou- 
bled our  feeding  programa  tomorrow,  I  don't 
think  we  would  meet  the  need."— Major 
Paul  Kelly.  Diviaional  Commander,  Salva- 
tion Army,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  February  28. 
1983. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  hear  from  otbera  that 
we  in  our  hunger  oentera  are  having  aome 
difficulties.  We  are  serving  more  than  one- 
third  more  thia  year  than  we  aerved  laat 
year.  We  are  serving  twice  aa  many  now  aa 
we  served  two  years  ago.  Persona  who  uaed 
to  need  help  at  the  end  of  the  month  are 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

"Being  300th  in  line  at  a  hot  meala  pro- 
gram ia  juat  one  of  the  indlgnltiea  that  indi- 
viduala  and  famlllea  are  auffering  in  the 
United  SUtaa  of  America  in  Cleveland  in 
1983. 

"Today  we  find  women  coming  to  the  free 
meala  pudblng  baby  carriagea.  When  it  ia 
women,  children,  elderly,  I  wonder  how 
many  are  sitting  home  because  they  dont 
want  to  go  through  the  haaale.  they  are 
afraid  to  come,  becauae  they  dont  want  to 
admit  publicly  that  they  are  hungry."— 
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Father  Robert  Begin.  CsthdIM!  DIooese  of 
aevelsnd:  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Pebrasry  28. 
1983. 

"We  served  17.000  tn  June.  1983.  In  De- 
cember, we  served  48.000.  We  sre  fadng  a 
true  hunger  crista  in  Clevdand.  Five  years 
sgo  (at  the  Westslde  Commualty  House)  we 
were  serving  <ft  people  a  night  a  free  mesL 
Right  now  we  are  serving  between  200-300 
people  a  nighL 

"I  would  urge  you  to  consider,  moreover, 
in  the  oomtaig  three  yesis  at  kast  to  restore 
the  cuts  thst  we  have  gotten  tn  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  past  two 
years."-Joh»  Mstttngly.  devdsnd  Inter- 
church  Council:  Cleveland  Ohio.  February 
28.1983. 

"My  kids  dont  go  hungry  Itecauae  there 
sre  so  msny  days  that  I  dont  eat  or  that  I 
eat  very  UtUS  so  my  kids  may  eat  a  few  days 
longer.  My  food  stamps  never  Isst  me  four 
we^s  out  of  a  month.  And  then  they  say 
cut  free  bre*faat ...  if  you  eut  It  out  it  ia 
another  meal  I  have  to  prepare  with  my 
food  atamp  aimey."— Evelyn  Carter,  mother 
of  three,  feed  atamp  recipient:  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  February  28. 1983. 

"Cleveland  MetropoUtsn  Oenersl  serves 
sn  estimated  55  percent  of  Clcvel&nd's  poor 
populatkm.  Mattie  Robinson.  Head  Nutri- 
tionist of  the  Mstemsl  Infant  Csre.  repents 
that  referrab  for  emergency  formula  have 
increased  by  a  whopping  182  percent  ss  of 
December  31.  1983.  when  compared  to  a 
stmilsr  period  in  1980.  These  referrals  for 
emergency  fbrmula  are  made  by  nutrition- 
ists who  aaaeaa  children  aa  nutritionally  in 
need."-Chrfetine  Schenk.  Nurse-Midwife. 
Diocese  of  develsnd.  Cemmtaslon  on  Catho- 
lic Community  Action:  Clevdand.  Ohio. 
February  28. 1983. 

"We  have  major  corporatlanB  like  Eton 
Corporation  laying  off  TOO  people  perma- 
nently. Cleveland's  overall  unemploymait 
rate  is  about  15  percent.  I  dont  aee  any 
change  occurring  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
for  at  leaat  a  year.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
things  may  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 
These  probMms  are  going  to  be  with  us  snd 
therefore  we  need  the  nutritkm  programs 
that  the  Federal  government  baa  been  in- 
volved with  to  .  .  .  give  us  the  fbundaticm 
that  we  need  in  this  community  so  that  we 
can  buOd  ob  that  in  terms  of  our  private 
sectm'  efforts  to  meet  the  hunger  imblem 
in  our  country."— Mayor  George  Voinovich: 
Clevelsnd.  Ohio.  February  28. 1983. 

"An  average  family  of  three  reoeivea  ap- 
proximatdy  $147.00  worth  of  food  atampa 
each  month  they  are  eligible.  That  ia  rous^- 
ly  $1.64  per  person,  per  day.  They  often 
complain  there  Is  too  much  month  and  too 
few  atampa. 

"In  December,  1983,  there  were  193.350 
people  receiving  food  atampa  tn  the  county 
(Cuyahoga).  That  is  13.735  more  than  the 
year  before^  In  the  paat  two  years  we  have 
seen  a  steady  increaae.  particularly  tai  that 
aegment  of  food  stamps  that  Is  for  non-ss- 
atstance  participants,  of  at  least  30-25  per- 
cent. The  increase  best  illustrates  that 
group  of  new  poor  and  those  that  are  on 
their  way  to  total  aaatstsnre  ss  they  have 
lost  their  Jobs  and  are  finding  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  ends  meet  for  the  neceaaitlea  of 
life."- Marjbrie  HaU-EUla.  County  Welfare 
Director.  Cuyahoga  Countr.  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  February  28. 1983. 

"Now  for  the  last  two  years.  I  have  seen 
an  emergency  of  Increaaed  hunger  in  Ala- 
bama. We  have  food  pantrlea  which  have 
been  developed  all  acroas  the  atate  tn  nearly 
every  coun^.  We  have  soup  kitchens  which 
have  develaped  in  Huntsville.  in  Birming- 
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ham.  In  Bessemer,  and  in  Montgomery.  All 
of  these  effwta  are  not  meeting  the  need  of 
hunger  in  1983. 

"Now  the  caae  is  that  across  this  state 
food  stamp  recipients  nm  out  of  food 
stsnps  spproximately  one  week  to  ten  days 
before  they  get  their  food  stsmps  for  the 
next  month.  That  hss  been  a  i»oblem.  That 
problem  has  been  growing  in  the  last  two 
years  ss  we  have  had  cutbacks  in  the  food 
stamp  iKogram.  or  ss  food  stsmp  incresses 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

"Becauae  of  the  level  of  poverty  in  Ala- 
bama, which  is  now  19  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation up  from  15  percent  in  1976,  and  the 
high  unemployment  rate  which  was  16.6 
percent  In  January,  we  have  families  who 
will  live  out  all  or  more  of  their  lives  receiv- 
ing food  stsmps. 

"I  have  been  in  homes  of  poor  people 
acnias  thia  state  where  children  will  come 
home  to  nothing  to  eat  and  they  will  go  to 
achool  the  next  day  hoping  that  they  can 
get  breakfast."- Bill  Edwards.  Alabama 
OouncQ  on  Human  ReUtions:  Birmingham. 
Alabama.  March  25. 1983. 

"One  apedfic  area  in  which  (hunger)  it  is 
iMigitmtng  to  show  in  my  area  is  the  children 
who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  programs 
such  as  Headstart  snd  Daycare  because  of 
the  icductlon  in  funding,  snd  what  we  have 
found  Is  childrra  oiroUed  in  those  programs 
who  are  checked  routinely  for  snemia.  the 
snemia  rate  is  somewhere  between  2  and  5 
percent.  For  those  children  who  sre  not  en- 
rolled, who  have  been  pushed  out  because  of 
a  icductlon  in  funding,  the  level  of  anemia 
Is  up  aitmnd  20  to  25  percent.  So  that  is  a 
dear  indication  that  the  impact  is  beginning 
to  be  fdt  and  I  suspect  over  a  t>eriod  of  time 
we  will  find  lower  birth  weight  infants,  an 
Increaae  in  infant  mortality,  and  other  prob- 
lems."—Dr.  Aaron  Shirley.  (Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees.  Mississtppi  Medicsl  and  Surgi- 
cal Assodation:  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
March  25. 1983. 

"In.  1982,  January,  February,  and  March. 
Southslde  Ministries  provided  food  assist- 
ance to  31  families.  Already  in  1983,  and  we 
are  not  finished  with  the  month  of  March 
yet.  we  have  provided  assistance  to  129  fam- 
iliea  with  food.  So  that  is  a  400  percent  in- 
creaae in  the  niuiber  of  people  who  have 
come  to  this  good  church  asking  for  emer- 
gency relief.  People  are  trading  food  for 
shelter  or  utilities  and  are  increasingly  Uter- 
ally  on  the  street  without  any  resources."— 
Reverend  James  Tuohy.  Greater  Birming- 
ham Ministries;  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
March  25. 1983. 

"The  Salvation  Army  reports  that  partid- 
patkm  in  feedhig  and  shelter  programs  has 
increaaed  100  percent  over  last  year."— Ferd 
Weil,  Sr..  President,  Operation  New  Bir- 
mingham, Director.  Downtown  Action  Com- 
mittee: Birmingham.  Alabama.  March  25, 
1983. 

"Now  we  see  in  hospitals  many  infants 
being  admitted  because  of  water  intoxica- 
tion, which  occurs  when  infant  formula  has 
been  oveidiluted  with  water.  The  decline  in 
the  infant  mortality  rate  Is  changing  in  Ala- 
bama. In  1978  it  was  15  percent,  in  1981  it 
wss  12.9  percent,  and  in  1982  it  went  up 
again  to  14.8  percent."— Jorge  Pasquel,  Soup 
Kitchen  Supervisor,  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  Bessemer,  Alabama:  March  25. 
1983. 

"In  Alabama,  food  stamp  participation 
has  reached  its  highest  level  ever,  with 
almost  $30  million  a  month.  Unemployment, 
of  course,  is  the  primary  reason  for  this  in- 
crease of  20,000  families  compared  to  this 
time  Isst  year."— Leon  Frazier,  Commission- 
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er.  Alfhf"*  Department  of  Pensions  snd 
Security.  Birmingham.  Alabama,  Msnh  25. 
1983. 

"Unemployment  hss  soared  to  an  astro- 
nomical rate  of  16.7  percent  in  Alabama  as 
of  January,  1983.  Becauae  Alabama  has  no 
general  assistance  program,  food  stsmps  In 
msny  esses  provide  the  only  help  available 
to  families  who  find  themselves  suddenly 
unemployed."— D(m  WUlisms.  Economic  Ad- 
ministrator, Alabama  Department  of  Pen- 
sions snd  Security.  Blrmtnghsm.  Alsbama. 
March  25. 1983. 

"A  recent  study  at  the  Hsrvsrd  School  of 
Public  Heslth.  based  on  data  collected  at 
172  food  pantries  and  35  soup  kitctiens  in 
the  Boston  area,  found  at  least  20.000  per- 
scHis  a  month  being  fed  by  soup  kitchens 
and  food  pantries  Just  in  this  one  metropoli- 
tan area .  .  .  RequesU  for  help  increase  dra- 
matically toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  food  stamp  allotments  run  out.  Soup 
kitchens  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rising 
need  and  many  persons  go  unserved.  Pood 
pantries  frequenUy  deal  with  the  increased 
need  for  help  by  limiting  aid  to  one  bag  of 
groceries  per  family  per  month."— Arnold 
Mayer,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
era  International  Union:  Washington.  D.C. 
April  20. 1983. 

"The  clearest  indicator  of  the  inability  of 
federal  nutrition  assistance  efforts  to  meet 
needs  is  docimiented  by  the  marked  in- 
creases in  requests  for  emergency  assist- 
ance. In  two  years,  demand  on  the  food 
pantry  at  the  Salvation  Army  in  Hartford. 
Connecticut  increased  an  astounding  400 
percent,  forcing  a  reluctant  decision  that 
the  food  pantry  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
serve  single  men."— Mary  Ruth  Herbers. 
Bread  for  the  World,  Washington.  D.C, 
April  20. 1983. 

"Most  pantries  have  seen  an  increaae  of  at 
least  three  times  the  nimibera  of  people 
that  they  were  serving  at  this  time  last  year. 
Not  one  program  has  seen  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  food  assistance  since  last 
year."— Diane  Wright.  Emergency  Food 
Access  Organizer.  Interf aith  Hunger  Coali- 
tion. Los  Angeles,  California.  April  30. 1983. 
"In  October  of  1981  we  provided  food  for 
947  people.  Last  month.  March  of  '83.  we 
provided  food  for  5,588  people.  We  beUeve 
the  crisis  has  come  from  welfare  cuts,  unem- 
ployment, and  from  cutl>acks  of  government 
funded  agencies. 

"We  sampled  ten  of  our  clients  and  asked 
how  many  days  do  they  have  either  no  food 
or  little  food  and  each  of  them  said  between 
10  and  15  days  each  month. 

"We  were  established  to  help  people  who 
fell  through  the  cracks  of  the  system.  Now. 
the  task  is  impossible.  We  don't  have  per- 
sonnel or  expertise  or  money. 

"In  1981  we  were  spending  about  $200  a 
month  on  food.  The  first  six  months  of  '82 
we  spent  an  average  of  $1,000  a  month  on 
food."— Sister  Marilyn  Rudy.  Founder  St. 
Joseph's  Outer  Pood  Pantry.  Venice.  Cali- 
fornia: Los  Angeles.  California,  ^iril  30. 
1983. 

"This  network  (churches,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. CCDS  Pood  Bank)  has  experi- 
enced an  increase  of  proximately  300  per 
cent  in  less  tlian  a  twelve  month  period,  to 
an  aU-time  high  of  serving  75.000  persons 
per  month,  when  produce  and  commodities 
are  available.  "—James  Logan.  CiHnmunity 
Care  and  Development  Services.  Los  Ange- 
les. California.  April  30. 1983. 

"I  come  from  an  area  of  middle  class  sen- 
iore.  and  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating.  I 
think  5.000  of  those  seniors  are  slowly  starv- 
ing to  death.  1  mean  that."— Loran  Csnsda. 
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Senior  CItlKn.  Inglevood.  California:  Lm 
Aaatkm.  OaUfoniiik.  April  M.  1M3. 

"Difftfcnt  typet  of  people  who  had  never 
reqmated  ■■latanrf  before  are  aeeklnc 
tmk^.  Theae  Include  recently  unemployed 
famUlea  with  younger,  better  educated 
people  wtM  bave  exhauated  their  reaources. 
Indudinc  unemploynent  benefits. 

"A  recent  nirvey  that  we  conducted  of  3S 
acendea  to  determine  the  types  of  emergen- 
cy food  and  abelter  wnrtcea  they  provided 
Indlcatod  that  there  had  been  substantial 
tncreaaea  compared  to  a  year  ago.  The  larg- 
est number  of  agencies  reporting  had  in- 
creaaea  of  up  to  100  percent  or  more."— Dan 
Jtanenea.  Diractor.  Oovemment  Affairs, 
United  Way;  Los  Angeles.  California.  April 
10.1M3. 

"The  voluntary  sector,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  current  level  of  demand  for  emer- 
gency food,  is  totally  unequipped  to  respond 
to  neetk  for  ongoing  aaristanoe  in  this  area. 
"In  general,  the  kinds  of  people  that  we 
talk  to  are  either  families  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  food  stamp  aUocation  or  faml- 
Uea  who  have  never  been  on  public  assist- 
ance before.  Afto-  applying  for  public  assist- 
ance, they  found  that  it  was  going  to  take 
from  M  to  45  days  to  get  food  stamps  and 
they  have  nothing  for  the  interim  period."— 
Unda  Lewis.  Info  Line.  H  Monte.  Califor- 
nia; Um  Angdea.  California.  April  30. 1983." 
TBB  mxD  roa  coicMODmis 
"Last  year  we  faced  102  percent  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  food  we  distributed  and 
the  people  who  came  to  our  hunger  centers 
for  milk.  I  think  Indeed  we  should  provide 
access  to  surplus  commodities  of  all  torts."— 
John  Matttngly.  Greater  Cleveland  Intra- 
church  Council.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Pebniary 
as.  IMS. 

"The  Salvation  Army  distributed  a  little 
over  one  million  pounds  of  food  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  this  past  year  and  we  really 
cannot  mtisfy  the  cry  for  more.  We  ask  you 
to  open  the  warehouses,  give  us  the  tools, 
save  the  storage  costs,  let  us  have  food.  I 
think  the  situation  is  so  desperate  that 
almost  any  food  you  have  available  we  will 
take  and  use."— Major  Paul  KeUy.  Division- 
al Commander.  Salvation  Army.  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  February  28. 1M3. 

"As  Coordinator  of  the  Hotline.  I  am  in 
daOy  contact  with  the  emergency  food  pro- 
viders, the  food  pantries  and  soup  kitchens 
who  are  experiencing  mounting  demands 
for  emergency  foods.  Some  agencies  are 
seeing  increases  of  200  percent  I  assure  you 
that  the  need  for  more  food  to  be  made 
availatale  to  the  emergency  food  network  Is 
a  real  one.  The  Iknergency  Food  Assistance 
and  Commodity  Distribution  Act  of  1983 
(HJt  ISM)  wiD  essentially  enable  emergen- 
cy food  provtdars  to  say  "yes"  to  a  hungry 
man.  woman,  or  child."— JoAnn  Eocher. 
MP.H..  Coordinator.  Project  Bread  Hunger 
Hotline.  Boston.  Massachusetts;  submitted 
for  hearing  record,  Washington.  D.C.. 
March  22. 1M3. 

"The  Federal  Government  could  be  help- 
ful in  relieving  the  hunger  problem  by  re- 
leasing additional  food  through  the  surplus 
commodity  program.  Many  people  have 
come  to  the  end  of  their  unemployment 
compensation  and  we  see  considerable  strain 
on  the  families."-Ferd  Well.  President. 
Downtown  Action  Committee;  Birmingham. 
Alabama.  March  25. 1983. 

"Here  in  Birmingham,  we  have  many  in 
need  at  this  time.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
raUonal  reason  why  our  nation's  govern- 
ment should  expend  great  sums  of  money  to 
store  and  stockpile  foodstuffs  and  commod- 
ities while  so  many  of  our  citizens  are 
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hungry."— Ben  Green.  President.  Citiaens 
Advisory  Board;  Birmingham.  Alabama. 
March  25. 1983. 

In  the  last  two  yean  we  have  had  soup 
kitchens  emerge  in  all  of  our  87  counties. 
We  have  churches'  voluntary  efforts  aeroas 
the  sUte  which  have  developed  food  pan- 
triea  for  the  poor.  ...  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  I  have  heard  that  we  are  going  to  have 
dry  mUk.  and  we  may  have  rice  and  com- 
meal  and  some  of  these  other  products.  I 
think  that  is  certainly  a  poaiUve  step."— Bill 
Edwards.  Alabama  CouncO  on  Human  Rela- 
Uons:  Birmingham.  Alabama.  March  25. 
1983. 

"We  are  very  much  concerned  about  H.R. 
15M.  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  and 
Commodities  Distribution  Act  of  1983.  I 
know  it  will  address  the  great  problems  of 
hunger  in  this  nation  and  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  help  pass  it  because  this  Act  would 
help  solve  snne  of  our  Immediate  problems 
of  hunger  and  deprivation  In  this  coun- 
try."—William  Branch.  Probate  Judge  and 
Chairman  of  the  County  Commission. 
Greene  County.  Alabama;  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama. March  25. 1983. 

"I  would  like  to  recommend  that  you  im- 
prove and  facilitate  access  to  Federal  food 
commodities  by  churches  and  other  organi- 
sations which  are  dedicated  to  feeding  the 
hungry.  At  Trinity  soup  kitchen  we  see 
people  eating  three  to  six  sandwiches  and 
after  that,  they  go  to  the  dumpster  to  pick 
out  what  sandwiches  have  been  thrown  in 
there  to  take  to  their  wives  or  to  their  small 
children  who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  soup 
kitchen."— Jorge  Pasquel.  Soup  Kitchen  Su- 
pervisor. Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Besse- 
mer. Alabama:  Birmingham.  Alabama. 
March  25. 1983. 

"Greater  Birmingham  Ministries  routine- 
ly has  served  food  commodities  to  3.0M  fam- 
ilies per  year.  In  the  past  nine  months  we 
have  doubled  this  number.  Private  sector 
help  is  not  enough  and  will  not  be  enough. 
We  are  losing  the  battle.  People  are  trading 
food  for  shelter  or  utilities  and  are  increas- 
ingly literally  on  the  street  without  any  re- 
sources. .  .  .  Cheese  and  butter  do  not  make 
a  meal.  We  need  more  surplus  foods  which 
are  wasting  In  warehouses  to  be  released  to 
the  poor."— Reverend  James  Tuohy.  Great- 
er Birmingham.  Alabama.  March  25. 1983. 

"These  foods  (dry  milk.  rice,  com  meal) 
are  needed  and  they  are  needed  as  quickly 
as  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  get  them  to 
the  States  for  distribution.  Food  stamps  are 
not  meeting  all  the  needs,  for  many  reasons. 
Many  people  do  not  know  they  qualify  for 
food  stamps,  or  some  are  too  proud  to  ask 
for  help.  Smne  people  who  need  help  do  not 
qualify,  and  many  who  receive  them  do  not 
get  enough."— Leon  Praxler.  Commissioner. 
Alabama  Department  of  Pensions  and  Secu- 
rity; Birmingham.  Alabama.  March  25. 1983. 

"We  do  participate  in  the  federal  proc- 
essed cheese  and  butter  surplus  program. 
We  do  applaud  the  addition  of  milk.  meat, 
wheat  products,  peanuts,  peanut  butter,  and 
raisins  Into  this  program.  We  ask  for  quality 
food."— Sister  Marilyn  Rudy.  Founder.  St. 
Joseph's  Food  Pantry.  Venice.  California; 
Los  Angeles.  California.  April  30. 1983. 

raOBLXIfS  WITH  THE  COaXXMT  COlUf ODnTT 

DisTamrnoK  raooBAM 
"I  would  urge  that  you  make  sure  that 
someone  pays  the  administrative  costs  for 
those  folks  like  our  hunger  center  managers 
who  have  to  take  the  back  seaU  out  of  their 
cars  to  pick  up  the  commodities."— John 
Mattingly.  Greater  Cleveland  Intrachurch 
Council 
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"We  have  a  problem.  We  never  know 
when  It  Is  coming  in.  Of  the  48  hour  notifi- 
cation (of  delivery)  they  are  usually  right 
about  half  the  time."-Mlehaid  Murphy.  Di- 
rector of  the  United  Labor  Agency 

"The  first  issue  that  needs  to  be  raised  is 
the  lack  of  administrative  funding  tat  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  When  you 
don't  have  any  administrative  funding  the 
commodity  distribution  takes  place  at  only 
one  site  in  the  county.  This  is  generally 
what  is  happening  across  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. What  this  means  is  that  many  poor 
people  have  to  have  a  round  trip  of  M  or  M 
mUea  to  get  the  commodity  fooda."— Bill  Ed- 
wardi.  Alabama  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions; Birmingham.  Alabama.  March  25. 
1983. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  cited  other  problems 
with  the  program  that  result  from  lack  of 
funds: 

Some  counties  were  unable  to  accept 
butter  because  they  could  not  provide  for 
cold  storage. 

Programs  being  staffed  by  volunteers  are 
open  for  a  limited  number  of  hours. 

Extremely  long  llhes  result  when  a  small 
number  of  people  handle  distribution  from 
one  or  a  few  sites. 

"In  many  instances,  so  many  people  are 
discouraged  because  the  truck  shows  up  and 
5.0M  people  are  standing  in  line  all  day  in 
the  rain  and  get  discouraged  and  they 
leave."— Dr.  Aaron  Shirley.  Chairman. 
Board  of  Trustees.  Mississippi  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association;  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama. March  25. 1983. 

"The  most  severe  problem  that  has  faced 
us  in  administering  this  program  is  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  funds  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  storage,  transportation,  equipment, 
staffing,  printing,  etc."— Don  Williams.  Eco- 
nomic Administrator.  Alabama  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Security;  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama. March  25. 1983. 

Mr.  Williams  gave  specific  examples  of 
problems  encountered  with  distributing 
commodities: 

The  receipt  of  shipments  was  "untimely 
and  unpredictable"  and  counties  could  not 
make  definite  plans  for  distribution  until 
the  food  was  actually  received. 

Staff  had  to  be  diverted  from  their  regu- 
lar work  to  help  with  distribution. 

"The  expansion  of  the  program  from 
cheese  to  butter  and  now  to  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  other  producU  has  been  beneficial  to 
those  programs,  but  with  additional  com- 
modities come  additional  storage  and  han- 
dling costs."— LaVerae  Ausman.  Secretary. 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  22. 1983. 

The  Secretary  gave  nieclfic  examples  of 
cost: 

Butter  must  be  stored  at  f  reeaer  tempera- 
ture: 

Volunteers  cannot  handle  all  of  the  the 
necessary  staffing  requirements  and  there- 
fore funds  are  needed  for  that  purpose; 

Warehouses  are  beginning  to  charge  for 
storage  and  handling  as  the  distribution 
continue. 

"Despite  the  utmost  efforts  by  state  agen- 
cies, the  use  of  unconventional  methods, 
and  cooperation  of  volunteers,  we  have  been 
frustrated  by  our  lack  of  funds."— Lee  Stam- 
baugh.  National  AssodaUon  of  State  Agen- 
cies for  Food  Distribution;  Washington. 
D.C..  March  22. 1983. 

"We  also  believe  that  If  the  commodity 
program  is  going  to  be  effective,  you  must 
provide  administrative  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  that  is  perhaps  the  single 
most  Important  provision  of  the  bilL"- Mar- 
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shall  Mats.  American  School  Food  Servloe 
Aaodation:  Washington.  D.Cm  March  22. 
1983. 

"If  these  commodittos  are  "free"  govern- 
ment commodities,  they  shoald  be  free. 
Those  charitable  and  reli^tfoua  organintlaos 
who  actually  distribute  the  wimmoditife 
should  incut  absolutely  no  eost  We  are  one 
of  those  orggnkuktions.  in  fact,  who  will  par- 
tkdpate  only  in  a  limited  way  becauae  of  no 
money  being  avallaUe  for  adminlstiation. 
transportation  and  storage."— Barbara 
Temple.  Director.  Greater  Philadelphia 
Food  Bank;  Washington.  D.C..  March  22. 
1983. 

"One  local  unit  in  a  smaU  town  in  Illinois 
spent  $l.aM  of  its  own  funds  over  a  period 
of  about  six  months,  money  mhkSb.  had  to  be 
taken  from  other  programs  and  money 
which  they  did  not  have,  and  after  six 
months  they  gave  up  because  they  simply 
couldn't  aflbrd  to  give  away  theae  things 
any  longer.*— Colonel  Emeat  MUler.  Direc- 
tor. Nationgl  Public  Affairs  Office.  Salva- 
tiim  Army.  Washington.  D.C..  Mardi  22. 
1983. 

Mr.  Miller  stressed  the  need  for  funding 
to  cover  expenses  for  utilities,  staff,  storage, 
security,  and  transportation.  He  added  that 
the  uncertainty  of  delivery  times  was  incon- 
venient especially  for  volunteers  and  costly 
when  provUicms  for  storage  must  be  made. 
Provldilng  f  ends  for  security  would  help  to 
eliminate  waste  and  pilferage. 

"We  had  a  problon  with  the  surplus 
cheese  program.  In  that  we  found  it  took  all 
of  our  resoarces.  We  would  have  to  dose  a 
day  to  do  it  so  we  have  asked  to  participate 
only  on  our  own  terms  within  our  own  area 
so  we  can  give  food  to  peoide  that  we  direct- 
ly serve."— Bister  Marilyn  Rudy.  Founder. 
St.  Joseph's  Food  Pantry.  Ventoe.  Califor- 
nia; Los  Anseles.  Califomla.  April  M.  1983. 
"The  working  poor  cannot  stay  away  from 
their  Jobs  to  stand  in  line  waiting  for 
cheese.  A  mother  is  hard  preascd  to  stand  in 
line  for  six  hours  with  her  young  diUdren. 
And.  again,  access  Is  largely  controlled  by 
information  about  where  the  commodities 
are."— Lindft  Lewis.  Info  Line.  El  Mmte. 
California;  Los  Angeles.  California.  April  30. 
1983. 

"It's  (funding)  definitely  needed  and  it's 
too  bad  th«t  the  general  public  hears  the 
words  "free  food."  The  only  thing  free 
about  it  is  that  you  are  not  paying  for  the 
food  but  many  times  you  have  to  pay  for 
'  the  handling  of  it.  you  have  to  pay  for  the 
storage  of  It.  the  tran^oistion  of  it.  all 
those  kinds  of  things."— James  Logan.  Com- 
munity Cane  and  Development  Services;  Los 
Angeles.  California.  April  M.  1983.  "Cheese 
and  butter  appear  to  have  worked  fairly 
well  but.  you  know,  most  people  can't  get  it. 
We  have  older  people  that  can't  come  out  of 
their  homea,  they  can't  stand  In  line  for  all 
those  hourt  to  get  the  dieeae.  There  should 
be  a  way  t«  help  them  receive  it."— Donald 
Mnier,  Chairman.  HungCT  Watdi.  Pasadena. 
California;  Los  Angeles.  California.  April  30. 
1983. 

"This  letter  responds  to  your  request  for 
Inf  ormatloa  about  problems  f  oodbanks  have 
experienced  or  obaerved  as  a  result  of 
having  no  money  to  retanburse  costs  in- 
curred in  the  distribution  of  surplus  cheese 
and  butter.  I  gathered  this  information  by 
interviewini;  about  half  of  the  45  foodbanks 
in  the  Second  Harvest  Network.  Second 
Harvest  foodbanks  distributed  39  million 
pounds  (approximately  M  percent)  of  the 
cheese  handled  through  local  emergency 
food  providers  in  1982. 

"Althou^  most  foodbanks  used  financial 
and  in-kind  donations  to  facilitate  distribu- 
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timi.  in  a  recent  survey,  they  unanimously 
recommended  the  reimburs«nent  of  costs 
related  to  distribution. 

"Reasons  most  frequently  given  for  rec- 
ommending reimbursement  are  lack  of 
money,  the  unavailability  and  undependabi- 
lity  of  volunteers,  the  expense  of  training 
and  supoTising  volunteers,  the  limited  re- 
sponse of  the  private  sector  to  requests  for 
money  and  in-kind  contributions,  interfer- 
ence with  regular  services  an  agoicy  pro- 
vldea  and  the  costs  Incurred  by  distributing 
agmeies  at  the  expense  of  other  budgeted 
items  .  .  . 

"Evidently,  volunteers  are  willing  to  re- 
spond to  a  one  time  project,  but  lose  inter- 
est in  particUMting  on  a  regular  basis. 
Donors  of  money  and  in-kind  items  respond 
similarly.  They  are  often  willing  to  help 
with  a  short-term  project,  but  are  less  than 
eager  to  make  any  type  of  long-term  com- 
mitment. 

"Foodbanks  regularly  solicit  volunteers 
and  financial  and  in-kind  donations  ss  part 
of  their  normal  operating  procedures.  Sever- 
al complained  that  they  were  using  up  all  of 
their  favors  or  community  goodwill  on 
cheeae  distributions  and  were  receiving  less 
help  with  regular  operations  as  a  result. 
The  effect  was  higher  overall  operating 
costs."— Deborah  Oswalt.  Food  Bank  Coor- 
dinator. Richmond.  Virginia;  letter  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing.  Con- 
sumer Relations,  and  Nutrition.  April  8, 
1983. 

In  her  letter.  Ms.  Oswalt  cited  doaens  of 
specific  exsmples  of  food  banks,  community 
groups,  and  others  that  have  either  ceased 
or  curtailed  distribution  of  surplus  dairy 
commodities  due  to  a  lack  of  administrative 
funding.  Additional  examples  were  provided 
of  instances  where  distribution  of  surplus 
cheese  and  butter  interfered  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  other  services  provided  by  these 
groups. 

StnotABT  or  Press  heforts 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  25. 19831 

Scop  Kitchxii  Cuxhts  Increase 

Washxhgtoh.  May  24  (UPI).— The  number 
of  people  served  at  soup  kitchens  and  simi- 
lar emergency  food  programs  In  the  United 
States  grew  dramatically  last  year,  the 
Center  of  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  re- 
ported today. 

After  surveying  181  emergency  food  pro- 
grams, the  center  reported  that  In  more 
than  half  the  niunber  of  people  served  grew 
more  than  50  percent  from  February  1982 
to  Fetnuary  1983. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  programs  sur- 
veyed doubled  in  size,  acording  to  Kathryn 
Porter  Bishop,  the  author  of  the  study,  a 
senior  snalyst  at  the  research  and  analysis 
organization. 

Many  of  those  seeking  help,  the  report 
said,  had  nm  out  of  food  stamps  and  88  per- 
cent of  the  programs  surveyed  reported 
those  served  asked  for  aid  because  their 
stamps  did  not  provide  enough  food  to  last 
the  month.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
agencies  reported  more  people  seeking  help 
becauae  their  stamps  had  run  out  than  were 
rqwrted  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition,  the  study  said.  75  percent  of 
the  programs  reported  serving  more  families 
with  children  than  a  year  earlier.  Nearly  25 
percent  of  the  agencies  reported  having  to 
turn  people  away  in  the  year.  Two-thirds 
limited  the  number  of  times  the  same 
person  could  get  food. 

"This  survey  documents  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  Americans  needing 
food  aid  and  suggests  that  hunger  and  Inad- 
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equate  nutrition  may  again  be  a  growing 
problem  in  this  country."  Robert  Green- 
stein,  the  director  of  the  center,  said. 

"Up  until  now.  Information  <m  increased 
use  of  emergency  food  services  has  been 
fragmentary,  anecdotal  or  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  locations,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Gannett  News  Service,  May 
19831 

Soup  KiTCHEMS  RCTORII  WHILS  VS. 

SoRFLUSES  Grow 
Fint  of  a  aeriea 
(By  Johanna  Neuman) 
Washihgtoii.- All     over     America     the 
htmgry  line  up  for  food. 

From  sunny  Los  Angeles  to  depressed  De- 
troit, from  rural  Mississippi  to  urttan  New 
York,  church  groups  are  organizing  soup 
kitchens  and  pantries,  grocers  and  farmers 
are  donating  food,  labor  unions  are  formu- 
laUng  emergency  food  plans,  and  charities 
are  distributing  surplus  govemmoit  cheese 
and  butter. 

Stm.  the  ranks  of  the  hungry  grow. 

In  a  nation  that  produces  so  much  food 
that,  farmers  are  paid  to  idle  thdr  lands, 
about  32  million  people— one  of  every  seven 
Americans— were  living  below  the  poverty 
line  of  $7,250  a  year  for  a  family  of  three  In 
IMl.  the  highest  rate  since  1987.  In  a 
nation  that  produces  so  much  food  that 
about  $5  billion  worth  of  surpluses  sit  idling 
in  government  warehouses,  another  12  mil- 
Uon  lived  in  "near  poverty."  earning  a  maxi- 
mum of  $9,125  for  a  family  of  three. 

The  harvest  of  hunger  in  America  is  not 
like  the  famines  of  Bangladesh,  iriiere  the 
stomachs  of  children  are  distended  in  pain- 
ful want  and  the  rib  cages  of  adults  press 
against  their  flesh  in  obvious  need. 

"The  children  suffering  from  growth  faO- 
ure  do  not  have  kwashioricor.  the  nutriUtm- 
al  disease  often  associated  with  Third  World 
cotmtries."  said  Professor  J.  Larry  Brown  of 
Harvard  University's  School  of  Public 
Health.  "Rather,  they  suffer  from  what  the 
World  Health  Organization  terms  'sUent  un- 
demutrition.'  a  condition  less  apparent  to 
casual  observation." 

Who  are  the  hungry?  Standing  in  line  in 
soup  kitchens  across  the  country,  they  are 
the  recently .  unonployed  whose  benefits 
have  run  out.  They  are  elderly  people  on 
low,  fixed  incomes.  They  are  wmnen  heads 
of  households.  They  are  childroi  of  the 
needy,  who,  physicians  report,  are  showtaig 
increasing  evidence  of  stimted  growth  and 
of  such  hunger-related  sicknesses  as  water 
intoxication,  a  condition  that  results  from 
prolonged  feeding  of  dUuted  formula. 

Though  the  federal  government  keeps  no 
statistics  on  hunger,  "the  poverty  line  is  a 
siuTOgate  for  the  hunger  count."  said  Nancy 
Amidei.  director  of  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  here.  "These  are  the  people 
at  risk." 

If  the  poverty  line  defines  people  at  risk, 
the  "hunger  line"  might  weU  be  defined  as 
the  people  at  risk  who  receive  no  govern- 
ment assistance. 

The  Census  Biveau  reports  that  of  the 
11.7  million  American  households  living 
below  the  poverty  line  in  IMl.  about  4.8 
million— or  41  percent— received  neither 
welfare  benefits  nor  food  stamps  nor  public 
housing  nor  Medicaid  nor  school  limch  ks- 
sistance,  a  number  that  has  been  growing 
since  the  Census  Bureau  started  keeping 
track  of  this  statistic  in  1979. 

"Every  region  in  the  United  States  is  ex- 
periencing hunger  as  a  major  social  and 
health  problem."  said  Paul  Klttlaus.  chair- 
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man  of  the  Intardictous  Tukf  one  on  VJR. 
FMd  FQUey.  "Jurt  after  most  of  the  vWUe 
ligu  of  mataiutritlon  bad  dtiappfared  from 
theaeene." 

Hiuwer  tant  new  to  America.  In  1967.  a 
group  d  itz  nationally  known  phyaidans 
Journeyed  to  lllmimippl  to  examine  thou- 
Mndiof  poor  children. 

"We  dont  want  to  quibble  over  worda.  but 
malnutrltlan  la  not  quite  what  we  found." 
they  wrote  in  a  report  to  Congrcai.  "The 
boya  and  glriB  we  aaw  were  hungry— weak,  in 
patai.aiek.'* 

That  report  sparked  a  generation  of  food 
pragrami.  federal  efforts  under  a  doaen 
major  nutritional  tltlea  that  slowed  the  tide 
of  hunger  to  the  point  where  the  same 
group  of  physiciana.  Tiaittng  MisBiasippi  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  1977.  were  able 
to  report,  "Our  first  and  overwhelming  im- 
uiiaslfin  li  that  there  are  far  fewer  groasly 
malnouriahed  people  in  this  country  than 
there  were  10  years  ago.  The  Food  Stamp. 
Head  Start,  sdiool  lunch  and  breakfast  and 
Women  Infant  and  Children  (WIC)  feeding 
progranH  have  made  the  difference." 

But  today,  increased  unemployment  and 
Reagan  aiihninistration  budget  cuts— with  $3 
bUUon  taken  from  the  food  stamp  program 
alooe— have  combined  to  fuel  the  reopening 
of  America's  soup  kitchens. 

"My  fear  is  that,  given  the  current  trend, 
we  will  be  right  back  to  where  we  were  In 
\9tn"  said  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley  of  Jackson. 
Miss.,  one  of  the  original  six  doctors,  who 
reported  to  Oongrem  on  hunger  in  America. 
"These  federal  programs  were  making  a  dif- 
ference, and  now.  when  there  are  more 
people  who  need  them,  we're  cutting  back." 
While  peoi^  go  hungry.  150  million  tons 
of  surplus  cheese  and  butter  sit  in  cavernous 
nm— 1««»  quarries  in  Kansas  City— cold 
storage  tTtt*r-~T  to  a  price-support  system 
that  pays  dairymen  $13.10  for  every  hun- 
dredweight of  mUk  they  sell  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  heart  of  America's  dairy  industry 
in  Wisconsin,  meanwhile,  farm  foreclosures 
are  at  their  higlMst  levels  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Of  the  9.000  farmers  borrowing 
from  the  Ftemets  Home  Administration  in 
the  state.  231  have  filed  for  bankruptcy. 

The  irony  that  thousands  are  without 
food  whQe  government  storehouses  sit  bulg- 
ing with  surpluses,  that  food  costs  to  the 
cooBumer  are  increasing  even  as  farmers  are 
losing  their  land,  that  federal  subsidies  to 
farmers  last  year  topped  $1.5  billion  while 
the  average  farmer  netted  $8,000.  has  not 
escaped  notice. 

"We're  getting  CARE  packages  from  Ger- 
many and  the  federal  government  sits  there 
like  a  big  lump  and  doea  nothing."  said  Sen. 
Mark  Amhvws.  R-NJ>..  a  farmer  and  mod- 
erate Republican  who  recently  deserted  the 
president  in  battles  over  the  social  spending 
in  the  budget. 

President  Reagan  contends  that  the  cuU 
reflect  savings  from  elimination  of  waste 
and  fraud,  and  argues  that  a  healthy  econo- 
my win  benefit  the  poor  as  much  as  the 
wealthy.  But  he  has  also  pushed  for  a  re- 
definition of  the  federal  role,  calling  on 
Americans  "to  accept  more  responsibility 
for  another's  health,  happiness  and  well- 
bring,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the  bureauc- 
racy." 

Church  groups  report,  however,  that  the 
swril  of  food  requests  is  beyond  their  capac- 
ity to  meet,  that  soup  kitchens  are  only  an 
emergency  stopgap  to  plug  the  hole  left  by 
decreased  federal  spending. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  surge  in 
emergency  food  requests  that  know  no  re- 
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glonal  borders,  no  age  limits,  no  ethnic  pre- 
rogatives. 

In  Wn"*"!**"".  Ala..  St.  Andrew's  Parish 
soup  kitchen  served  1.200  children  in  1901 
and  plans  to  serve  5.000  children  this  year. 
In  Buffalo,  Catholic  Charities  filled  160.000 
requeaU  for  emergency  food  in  1981  and 
337.000  in  1982.  In  New  Toric  Oty.  the  Food 
and  Hunger  Hot  Line  reported  an  82-per- 
cent increase  in  food  requesU  over  the  past 
year.  And  in  Wichita.  Kan.,  monthly  food 
requesU  to  the  United  Methodist  Urlian 
Ministries  went  from  385  in  January  to  650 
in  March. 

Farmers,  meanwhile,  are  caught  in  the 
middle,  victims  of  both  overproduction  and 
underdistributlon,  sympathetic  both  to  the 
risks  of  surpluses  and  the  plight  of  the 
hungry. 

"Too  few  oonsiuners  understand  that  the 
coat  of  processing  is  what  matters,"  An- 
drews said.  "One  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
in  North  Dakota  Is  of  no  use  to  the  hungry 
in  Detroit." 

To  bridge  the  gap,  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  recently  donated  wheat,  millers 
donate  their  labor,  factory  workers  donate 
their  processmg  time,  and  local  companies 
donated  bags  and  boxes  to  ship  50,000 
pounds  of  elbow  macaroni  to  the  hungry  in 
Cleveland. 

"We  want  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that 
we  in  agriculture  here  in  North  Dakota  are 
concerned  about  hunger,"  said  Robert 
Sawyer,  president  of  the  North  DakoU 
Wheat  Producers  Inc. 

While  Cleveland  was  grateful,  Ed  Worley. 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Food  Bank,  which 
for  the  last  two  years  has  distributed  food 
to  hundreds  of  charity  and  church  groups 
for  distribution  in  Ohio,  points  out  the 
depth  of  the  problem. 

"That  was  50,000  pounds,"  he  said.  "We 
do  500,000  pounds  of  food  a  month." 

"Tbxbx's  No  FAMim  ih  Amxkica  Urtii.  the 
Thus  Wi 


(By  Johanna  Newman) 
Second  of  a  Meries 

Salt  Laxk  Crrr.— It  is  Easter  Siuiday  in 
the  heart  of  Mormon  Country. 

Worshipers  brave  an  unseasonable  snow- 
storm to  renew  their  faith  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  then  ad- 
journ for  a  festive  meal  at  Hotel  Utah,  a 
charming  inn  owned  by  the  church. 

A  fewmUes  away  at  the  Wasatch  Presby- 
terian Church.  251  hungry  and  destitute 
residenU  walk  single  f  Ue  through  the  doors 
of  the  auditorium  for  a  free  meal  of  baked 
ham,  candied  yams,  green  beans,  bread  and 
butter,  cheese  and  fruit. 

The  butter  and  cheese  are  government 
surplus  contributed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  bread  is  donated  by  a 
local  bakery.  The  rest  is  purchased,  pre- 
pued  and  served  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  started  a  soup  kitchen 
seven  weeks  before  Easter. 

"It  was  an  8-7  vote  to  do  this,"  said  Kip 
Herbst,  president  of  the  church  women's  as- 
sociation. "There  were  lots  of  fears,  big  ob- 
stacles. People  in  the  congregation  said.  'Are 
they  worthy?'  It  made  me  mad.  I  said, 
"They're  hungry." 

All  over  America,  soup  kitchens  serve  the 
hungry.  Skid  row  bums  are  now  Joined  by 
imemployed  blue-collar  workers,  by  women 
who  now  head  half  the  families  in  poverty, 
by  the  elderly  on  fixed  incomes  choosing  be- 
tween food  and  inflation-boosted  utility 
bills. 

Tufts  University  President  Jean  Mayer,  a 
noted  nutritionist,  worries  that  the  current 
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harvest  of  hunger  wlU  lead  to  "an  under- 
class" of  poor  children  whose  health  will 
affect  long-term  national  defense  capability 
and  medical  expenaea. 

"If  you  want  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  de- 
pendent class."  he  told  a  congreasionil  com- 
mittee recently,  "you  have  to  avoid  the  soup 
line,  the  food-for-the-poor  approach." 

But  the  harvest  of  hunger  tai  America  is 
showing  up  at  soup  kitchens  from  Califor- 
nia to  Maine,  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  each  month,  when  food  stamp  and 
welfare  benefits  run  out. 

"There's  no  famine  in  America,"  said  MaJ. 
Paul  Kelly,  divisional  commander  of  the 
Salvation  Army  for  Northeastern  Ohio, 
"until  the  third  week". 

In  Detroit,  an  emergency  hunger  hot  line 
has  served  more  than  38,000  people  in  less 
than  a  year,  while  in  New  Orleans,  the 
mayor's  Citizen  Action  Center  saw  a  232- 
percent  increase  in  requesU  for  food  over 
the  last  year. 

In  Texas,  the  Capitol  Area  Food  Bank  has 
experienced  a  doubling  of  its  caseload  since 
last  June.  whUe  in  Washington.  D.C.,  re- 
quests for  food  at  local  food  banks  have  in- 
creased by  from  100  to  300  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  Memphis.  Tenn.  Catholic  Charities  dis- 
tributed 334  food  boxes  in  1982,  up  67  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year,  while  in 
Bloomfield.  N J.,  a  food  pantry  went  from  a 
caseload  of  100  to  300  in  less  than  three 
months  last  year. 

And  hete  in  Salt  Lake  Oty,  Alan  Rhodes 
siU  at  the  Wasatch  Presbyterian  Church 
surrounded  by  his  family.  At  26,  he  is  unem- 
ployed, "with  a  high  school  diploma  and  ev- 
erything." As  his  wife  and  two  green-eyed, 
redheaded  children  look  on.  he  describes 
the  reality  of  trying  to  feed  his  family  on 
$295  a  month  in  welfare  benefits. 

Asked  what  the  family  would  be  doing  for 
Easter  dinner  if  the  soup  kitchen  weren't 
open.  Rhodes  simply  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"A  poor  person's  got  no  chance,"  he  says. 
"Sometimes  I  feel  like  kUling  myself,  but 
that  ain't  gonna  help  me  either.  Luckily, 
there  are  some  nice  people  in  the  world.  We 
got  some  cheese  and  butter  yesterday." 

A  middle-aged  woman  in  polyester  pante 
sits  across  the  room  with  her  four  children. 
She  does  not  want  to  give  her  name. 

"I  don't  want  anybody  to  see  me."  she 
says,  "I  want  to  be  back  on  my  feet  before 
anybody  sees  me." 

She  Is  asked  about  hunger,  about  their 
last  meal.  "I  don't  want  to  admit  defeat." 
she  says,  "but  here  we  are." 

The  reluctance  to  admit  defeat,  to  ask  for 
assistance.  Is  especially  strong  In  Utah, 
world  headquarters  for  a  Mormon  Church 
that  preaches  self-reliance  and  encourages 
Its  members  to  keep  a  year's  supply  of  emer- 
gency food  in  their  basements. 

Utahans  Against  Hunger  reports  that  one 
of  its  clients,  a  woman  who  was  not  enrolled 
in  the  federal  Women  Infant  and  Children 
program,  had  been  feeding  her  baby  the 
powdered  breakfast  drink.  Tang,  for  six 
months  rather  than  seek  help. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  newly  unem- 
ployed, the  newly  poor,  cast  their  eyes  down 
as  they  accept  help,  ashamed  in  a  country 
of  plenty  to  acknowledge  want. 

"Moat  people  who  are  hungry  do  not  enter 
the  emergency  food  networic."  said  Prof. 
Larry  Brown  of  Harvard  University  School 
of  Public  Health.  Either  due  to  pride,  or 
lack  of  knowledge  of  having  been  turned 
away,  they  suffer  their  lot  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  homes. 
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"Extra  water  is  added  to  the  baby's  bottle 
of  milk  and  more  beans  to  the  pot."  he  con- 
tinued. "Th*  quantity  goes  up:  nutritkmal 
value  does  not." 

If  the  proUtem  of  hunger  will  not  go  away. 
neither  will  the  hungry.  Their  stories  tales 
of  hunger  and  shame,  of  nalnutiltloo  and 
anger— are  etched  in  tired  Uma  around  their 
eyea,  told  in  pained  voloea.  full  of  demalr. 

"Last  ChristBus  I  had  to  get  a  donated 
tree."  said  Jsnle  Wood.  34.  an  unemployed 
mother  of  two  in  Salt  Lake  Oty.  "I'd  lost 
my  car,  my  phone.  The  kids  had  boles  In 
their  pants.  Being  a  mother  and  not  having 
enough  money  to  buy  them  thlnga.  seeing 
the  sadness  and  hurt  in  their  eyea,  feeling 
the  physical  damage  of  lack  of  nutritton,  it 
pushed  my  self-esteem  way  back.  That's 
what  a  year  out  of  work  will  do  to  you." 

Her  thoughU  are  echoed  by  Ted  Atklnaim. 
36,  an  unemployed  autowotker  and  widowed 
father  of  a  2-year-oId  son  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

"This  is  the  first  time  Fve  been  in  a  soup 
kitchen,  and  I'm  not  too  proud  of  it.  but  I 
didn't  eat  yeaterday."  he  said. 

It  is  their  desperation  that  tugs  at  the 
hearts  of  churches  across  the  country, 
which  warn  that  cheese  giveaways  and 
brei^l  lines  are  no  substitute  for  a  full  plate 
of  employment  opportunitlea  and  federal  as- 
sistance. 

"We're  still  waiting  for  the  trickle-down." 
said  the  Rev.  Peter  Holdorf.  director  of 
Utahns  Against  Hunger.  "Individuals  and 
churches  have  increaed  their  support,  but 
that's  not  enough  to  meet  the  need." 

Food  Doratioiis  Tucklb  Out  Whiu 

StOCKPIU  OVBtfLOW 

TMrdofaaerUM 
"We  have  the  hungry  people,  and  the  food 
to  feed  them.  Is  our  government  more  con- 
cerned that  we  build  hoards  of  surplus  food 
to  balance  our  national  debt,  rather  than 
feed  the  fatillies  of  Jobless  Americans  who 
helped  pay  for  that  food?"— William  Cun- 
ningham, director  of  Focus  Hope,  a  civil 
rights  group  in  Detroit. 

(By  Johanna  Neuman) 

Kahsas  Citt.  Mo.— On  July  4.  hundreds 
of  demonstrators  are  expected  to  gather  in 
the  midst  of  the  world's  largest  refrigerated 
warehouses  to  protest  the  stoekiMling  of  $5 
billion  worth  of  government  surplus  food 
throughout  the  country. 

While  most  Americana  eat  hot  dogs  and 
com  on  the  cob,  and  guBle  it  down  with 
beer,  the  protestna  wiU  build  a  tent  dty 
and  begin  An  open-ended  fast  to  encourage 
more  reload  of  surplus  food  to  the  hungry. 

"Food  giveways  should  not  be  seen  as  a  re- 
placement for  Jobs."  said  Mitch  Snyder  of 
the  Committee  for  Creative  Non-Vlolenoe. 
The  organising  group  recently  served  black- 
eyed  peas  and  chicken  wings  to  250  at  the 
first  soup  kitchen  in  the  U.8.  CapitoL  "But 
when  large  numbers  of  Americans  are 
hungry,  we  don't  see  the  point  of  sitting  on 
$5  biUion  wbrth  of  food,"  Snyder  said. 

Since  the  cheese  giveaway  program  was 
announced  in  January  of  1982.  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  given  out  270  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  33  million  pounds  of  butter  to 
the  states  fbr  distribution  to  the  poor. 

Even  so,  surplus  stocks— cspedal  dairy 
products— oimtinue  to  grow.  As  of  Aprfl  8, 
the  govemlMnt  owned: 

IM  bilUoB  pounds  of  non-fat  dry  milk. 

852.1  miUton  pounds  of  cheese. 
476.7  million  bushels  of  com. 

441.2  million  pounds  of  butter. 
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37  J  million  bushels  of  wheat  not  already 
committed  to  the  food  security  reserve  for 


M  J  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 

19.9  mUUon  100-wright  of  rice. 

The  coat  to  the  government  of  acquiring 
and  storing  the  bounteous  harvest  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  is  enormous. 

Last  year,  the  VJB.  D^wrtment  of  Agricul- 
ture pidd  $2.6  billion  to  farmers  to  purchase 
food  under  the  federal  prtoa^^jort  system. 
The  government  has  the  (n>udn  to  sell  the 
food  on  the  open  market  when  prices  exceed 
preaeribed  Ti^fwitniinm  storing  the  food  cost 
American  taxpayers  $240  million  last  year, 
approaching  $1  million  a  day. 

Despite  the  huge  investment  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  agribusiness,  net  income  of 
farmers  is  at  a  modem-day  low,  and  foreclo- 
sures among  both  large  and  small  operators 
are  commonplace.  Last  year,  farmers  netted 
$10  billion,  down  23  percent  from  1975. 
against  a  debt  that  had  increased  250  per- 
cent from  $81  billion  in  1975  to  $201.7  bU- 
llon  last  year. 

Farmers  are  caught  in  the  middle— victims 
of  both  overproduction  and  underdistribu- 
tlon. sympathetic  both  to  the  risks  of  sur- 
pluses and  the  plight  of  the  hungry. 

TO  bridge  the  gap.  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  recently  donated  wheat,  millers  do- 
nated their  labor,  factory  woriiers  donated 
their  processing  time,  and  local  companies 
donated  bags  and  boxes  to  ship  50.000 
pounds  of  elbow  macaroni  to  the  hungry  in 
Cleveland. 

"We  want  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that 
we  in  agriculture  here  in  North  Dakota  are 
concerned  about  hunger."  said  Robert 
Sawyer,  presidrat  of  the  North  Dakota 
Wheat  Producers  Inc. 

Cleveland  was  grateful.  Tet  Ed  Worley,  di- 
rector of  the  Cleveland  Food  Bank  that  for 
two  years  has  distributed  food  to  hundreds 
of  groups  for  distribution,  points  out  the 
depth  of  the  problem. 

"That  was  50,000  pounds,"  he  said.  "We 
do  500,000  pounds  of  food  a  month." 

The  cheese  giveaways  that  spread  from 
Washington  in  the  weeks  before  the  1982 
elections  are  politically  popular. 

Earlier  this  3rear,  Congress  included  $50 
milllmi  in  the  $4.6  billion  Jobs  bill  to  speed 
processing  and  distribution  of  the  cheese. 
President  Reagan  recenUy  announced  plans 
to  add  rice,  commeal  and  non-fat  dry  milk 
to  the  commodities  giveaway  program  by 
this  month. 

But  the  government,  with  an  eye  on  for- 
eign sales  and  export  competition,  is  not 
about  to  open  the  refrigerator  doors  on  its 
surpluses  too  quickly,  or  too  widely. 

"We  have  intentionally  made  some  of 
these  dairy  products  available."  Reagan  said 
in  a  March  25  press  conference,  "but  we 
have  had  to  work  very  carefully  so  as  not  to 
rither  deprive  our  own  farmers  or  other 
friends  and  allies  of  their  commercial 
market." 

The  cost  of  government  surplus  food,  com- 
bined with  the  political  polularity  of 
giveaways,  is  a  cause  for  concern  among  tra- 
ditional advocates  for  the  needy. 

"One  of  the  great  dangers  of  enacting  this 
kind  of  (surplus  giveaway)  program  is  that 
some  people  will  view  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  make  further  cuts  in  the  programs  al- 
ready in  place."  said  Rep.  Leon  Panetta.  D- 
Calif,,  chairman  of  the  House  Nutrition  sub- 
committee. "If  we  were  to  provide  additional 
commodities  and  cut  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time,  the  net  result  would 
likely  be  more  hunger,  not  less." 

Even  if  the  government  wanted  to  release 
all  the  surplus,  processing  is  a  problem.  The 
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cheese,  which  is  stored  in  SOO-pound  hexa- 
gon barrels,  and  the  butter,  housed  in  60- 
pound  blocks,  is  hardly  manageable  for  a 
hungry  person.  A  similar  quandary  awaits 
the  mUk  distribution  program,  since  the 
non-fat  milk  particles  manufactured  on 
dairy  farms  must  be  processed  before  they 
can  be  reformulated  by  the  consumer  into 
drinking  milk. 

In  Waterioo.  Iowa,  the  pQot  site  for  ttie 
nati<m's  distribution  program,  volunteers 
from  the  Hawkeye  Valley  Area  Agoicy  on 
Aging  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  Local 
838  last  year  worked  18  hours  straight  to 
tiun  government  bulk  butter  into  60,000 
one-pound  blocks  to  prove  to  the  federal 
government  that  it  should  release  bulk 
products. 

The  problems  of  processing  cheese  and 
butter  in  Waterloo  have  their  counterpart 
in  headaches  for  Agriculture  Department 
officials  who  oversee  the  storage  of  surplus 
butter  and  cheese  in  Kansas  City. 

"We're  moving  400  mlllkm  pounds  of  com- 
modities every  month,"  said  Collyn  Peter- 
son, until  recaiUy  head  of  the  USDA's  dairy 
operation.  "I  don't  have  enough  staff  to  be 
on  the  phone  to  every  soup  kitchen  in 
America  and  stiU  do  our^regular  work  on 
price  supports  for  farmers)  which  is  our  pri- 
mary obligation." 

"It's  Just  not  practically  possible  for  the 
U.S.  government  to  get  a  barrel  of  cheese  to 
every  soup  kitchen  in  America,"  he  said. 
"We  understand  the  problem  and  we  are 
doing  everyihing  we  possibly  can,  short  of 
opening  the  warehouse  doors  and '  saying, 
'Come  and  get  it.'  " 

But  that  is  precisely  what  some  charity 
groups  advocate. 

"It  is  immoral  to  have  food  stashed  away 
when  people  in  our  country  and  in  the 
world  are  himgry,"  the  Rev.  Peter  HoIdOTf, 
director  of  Utahns  Against  Hunger,  said.  "I 
get  cynical,  because  the  food  Industry 
makes  more  money  if  food  is  stored  and  not 
distributed." 

Inside  limestone  caves  at  Inland  Distribu- 
tion Center  in  Kansas  City  are  ISO  million 
tons  of  surplus  cheese  and  butter,  cold-stor- 
age testimony  to  a  price-support  system 
that  pays  dairymen  $13.10  for  every  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  they  seU  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Iiy)ur  miles  of  barrelled  cheese  sit  in  30- 
degree  refrigeration,  while  another  four 
mUes  of  butter  sit  across  the  hall  in  tem- 
peratures five  degrees  below  zero. 

The  doors  are  locked. 

HUHGER'S  T<HX  Olf  HEALTH  HAXO  TO  MXASUKE 

(By  Johanna  Neuman) 
Fourth  in  a  series 

Washihgtoic— In  Chicago.  Dr.  Kathrjm 
Vedder,  a  staff  pediatrician  at  (Took  County 
Hospital,  reports  a  dramatic  increase  in  in- 
fants suffering  fnmi  water  intoxication,  a 
condition  that  results  from  prolonged  feed- 
ing of  diluted  formula. 

In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Dr.  J.  Ijury  Brown, 
a  public  health  professor  at  Harvard,  re- 
ports that  some  56  of  the  400  children  using 
the  pediatric  walk-in  clinic  at  Boston  City 
Hospital— nearly  three  times  the  normal 
rate— were  found  to  l>e  in  the  lowest  fifth 
percentile  of  growth. 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  Dr.  Aaron  Shiriey,  di- 
rector of  the  Jackson-Hinds  Convrehensive 
Health  Center,  reports  that  among  pre- 
schoolers not  enrolled  Head  Start  or  day 
care  programs,  25  percent  are  showing  signs 
of  iron-deficiency  anemia,  compared  to  a 
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noranl  rate  of  S  percent  unonc  the  clinic's 
flnt-tiiBe  pefliinti 

Tbe  bealth  and  iMycholociaa  ef  feeta  of 
hinder  are  Joat  heglnnhn  to  aurfaee. 

Their  laeaiuiement  Is  dUfleult.  since  the 
harveat  of  huver  In  America  Is  not  like  the 
faBBtnas  of  BaiWIadeah.  where  the  stomachs 
of  dtdUnn  distendwl  and  the  rib  cases  of 
adults  pnas  aiatnat  their  fleah. 

"Tht  children  sutferinc  from  growth  fail- 
ure do  not  have  kwashiorkor,  the  nutrition- 
al dlwasr  often  asaodated  with  Third  World 
countries"  Brown  said  In  recent  congresslra- 
al  testteony.  "Rather  they  suffer  from 
what  the  World  Health  Oitanlntlon  terms 
'silent  underautrltlon.'  a  condition  less  ap- 
parent to  casual  otiaervation." 

One  mrawirr  of  "sOent  undernutrition."  is 
the  infant  mortality  rate,  currently  at  11.8 
deaths  per  1.000  live  births  nationwide,  rep- 
reaentinc  what  the  federal  Center  for  Dis- 
ease CUatrol  in  Atlanta  terms  a  modest  de- 
cline. 

But  In  *»«*»■««».  where  the  unemployment 
fate  to  10.1  percent,  state  health  officials 
report  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate  has 
risen  from  the  12.0  to  14.8  deaths  per  1.000 
in  the  last  year.  In  Michigan,  where  the  un- 
emplojrment  rate  Is  15.7  percent,  infant 
mortality  has  gone  from  12.8  to  13.3  per 
thmisanil  during  the  same  period.  And  In 
Ohio,  county  health  officials  in  high  unem- 
ployment areas  like  Toungstown.  where  un- 
employment stands  at  20.1  percent,  report  a 
Jump  of  from  13.7  to  14.9  per  thousand. 

The  statistics  on  infant  mortality  are  sub- 
ject to  different  interpretations.  To  the 
Reagan  ■'twttwt^raUon  they  are  an  unfair 
measure  of  spot  increases  amid  a  general 
downward  trend  nationwide.  But  to  nutri- 
tionists and  medical  professionals,  they  are 
eariy  warning  simals  of  increasing  health 
risks  aiiw~r*r*— *  with  economic  want. 

A  similar  conflict  of  interpretaticHi  at- 
tends the  numbers  of  cases  of  stunted 
gr«ywth  in  low-income  chUdmo. 

Although  thoe  is  an  8  to  10  percent  rate 
of  growth-stunting  among  low-income  chil- 
dren, compared  to  a  5  percent  rate  for  the 
general  population.  Dr.  George  Graham  of 
John  Hopkins  University,  thinks  the  prob- 
lem has  not  been  demonstrated. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  shoK- 
er  than  the  national  average,  (and  it  may 
confer  some  health  benefits)  unless  you  are 
strtvtaig  to  become  a  professional  basketball 
or  football  idayer."  he  said  in  recent  con- 
greasional  testimony. 

Despite  the  cautions  of  the  professionals, 
some  physicians  are  monitoring  the  prob- 
lem. 

Dr.  Charles  Stark,  medical  director  of 
Rufkin  Community  Clinic  in  Tampa.  Fla.. 
reports  that  "due  to  malnutrition,  anemia  in 
children  and  women  is  very  prevalent." 
though  he  adds  of  his  largely  Mexican- 
American  clientele.  "The  problem  is  not 
poverty.  Its's  ignorance.  If  I  were  that  poor, 
I  would  know  how  to  eat  so  I  wouldn't  be 
iron  deficient." 

"Our  knowledge  of  the  actual  Impact  of 
hunger  on  health  is  presently  less  clear 
than  the  fact  of  its  existence,"  acknowl- 
edged Prof.  Brown  of  Harvard,  who  with 
others  has  called  for  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  nutrition  among  Americans. 

"A  child's  brain  is  much  like  a  construc- 
tion site."  he  said.  "Tou  have  materials  and 
a  work  crew.  But  the  crew  will  be  there  only 
for  a  fixed  time.  If  the  bricks  are  delivered 
after  the  crew  is  gone,  they  won't  become 
part  of  the  building." 

Put  another  way,  said  Brown,  "a  child's 
brain  cannot  wait  for  economic  upswings." 
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As  the  debate  continues  over  the  health 
and  development  effecU  of  hunger  on  chil- 
dren, few  dispute  the  psychological  impact 
of  hunger,  a  frequent  companion  of  unem- 
ployment, on  adults. 

"We  caution  our  workers  not  to  use  the 
words  'depression'  or  'lay-offs.'  In  the  soup 
kitchens."  said  MaJ.  Paul  Kelly,  divisional 
commander  for  the  Salvation  Army  in 
northeastern  Ohio.  "We  try  to  be  optimis- 
tic" 

In  a  soup  kitchen  in  Cleveland,  a  31-year- 
old  black  man  takes  a  few  bites  of  tomato- 
baaed  hot  dog  soup  as  he  attempts  to  ex- 
plain his  malaise. 

"After  you  be  poor  for  so  long,  it  works  on 
your  head."  said  Don  Jackson,  who  has  been 
in  and  out  of  mental  hospitals  for  five  years. 
"I  almost  had  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down." he  said,  his  hands  shaking.  "Ftor 
years  I  was  so  depressed  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do." 

To  many,  the  beginning  pangs  of  hunger 
signal  the  end  of  the  American  dream. 

"The  American  dream  is  too  expensive," 
said  Jeffrey  Green,  a  30-year-old  unem- 
ployed trade  carpenter  waiting  for  a  free 
meal  in  Utah.  "Ten  years  ago,  it  cost  $40,000 
for  a  home.  Lady,  if  you're  not  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer  or  an  engineer,  forget  it.  I've  got  two 
years  of  college  and  I  can't  find  a  job." 

Tom  Thompson,  one  of  Green's  colleagues 
on  the  soup  line  in  Salt  Lake  City,  put  it 
this  way. 

"The  American  dream."  he  said,  "is  no 
longer  possible  unless  you're  going  to  steal." 

HaXVIST  or  HUHGBB  POSSS  DlLSMMA  FOB 

Natioh's  Liaskks 
(By  Johanna  Neuman) 
Washihgtow.— In  April  of  1982,  a  group  of 
religious  leaders  had  lunch  at  the  White 
House. 

Standing  under  a  huge  portrait  of  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  in  the  SUte  Dining  Room. 
President  Reagan  told  them  the  United 
States  was  maintaining  its  "fundamental 
commitment"  to  the  poor. 

"I  realize  there  is  apprehension  In  the  reli- 
gious community  about  budget  cuts,  fear 
that  we  are  trying  to  dump  responsibility  on 
the  churches."  said  the  president. 

"I'm  not  suggesting  that  churches  and 
other  voluntary  groups  pick  up  the  dollar- 
for-doUar  cost  of  reduced  federal  programs." 
Reagan  added.  "I  just  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  soul  of  this  country  to 
encourage  people  to  accept  more  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  one  another's  health,  happi- 
ness and  well-being,  rather  than  leaving  it 
to  the  bureaucracy." 

The  harvest  of  hunger  in  America  has 
seen  a  revival  of  church  charity,  an  outpour- 
ing of  private  assistance,  a  renewed  under- 
standing among  farmers  about  the  effect  of 
federal  agriculture  policies  on  the  surpluses 
mounting  in  warehouses  and  the  lines 
lengthening  at  soup  kitchens. 

The  food  industry  has  responded  with 
Second  Harvest,  a  non-profit  organization 
that  collecU  food  that  would  otherwise 
9oil.  which  Congress's  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  at  137  million  tons  a  year, 
and  distributes  it  to  45  member  food  banks 
around  the  country  for  use  by  8,300  local 
charities  that  feed  the  poor. 

General  Motors,  which  In  the  last  three 
years  has  laid  off  143.000  workers,  launched 
a  "share  and  care  program"  last  January, 
matching  $3.3  million  in  contributions  of 
food  and  fuiKls  from  75  communities  where 
GM  has  closed  plants,  to  feed  the  hungry. 

Farmers  In  the  Midwest  recently  donated 
2.600  bushels  of  wheat  to  a  sUte-owned  mill 
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and  elevator  in  Grand  Porks.  NJ>..  which 
turned  the  wheat  Into  flour.  A  firm  In 
Cando.  N.D..  called  Noodlea  by  Leonardo 
processed  the  flour  Into  elbow  macaroni, 
which  was  padied  in  one-pound  bags  donat- 
ed by  the  Strout  Plastks  Co.  of  Blooming- 
ton.  Minn.,  and  50.000  pounds  of  macaroni 
was  shipped  to  the  hungry  in  Cleveland 
under  the  UUe  "Noodles  for  the  Needy." 

And  churches  have  responded  with  a  cre- 
ative array  of  programs  like  Operation 
Garden  in  Columbia.  Miss.,  run  by  Method- 
ist deaconess  Maudessa  Smith  to  train  the 
poor  to  grow  their  own  food  io  a  state  that 
pays  the  lowest  welfare  benefits  in  the 
nation— $40.20  per  month  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  $140. 

But  charities,  corporations  and  churches 
insist  that  their  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hungry  are  only  a  Band-Aid  on  a  fester- 
ing wound,  that  food  giveaways  and  soup 
kitchens  are  no  substitute  for  a  long-term, 
well-financed  commitment  to  eradicate 
hunger  by  the  federal  government. 

"The  issue."  said  George  Chauncey  of  the 
Inter-religious  Task  Force  on  U.8.  Food 
Policy,  "is  whether  those  in  need  have 
moral  rights  and  claims  sgainst  an  affluent 
society,  whether  responding  to  human  need 
is  an  option  of  charity  or  an  obligation  of 
justice." 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
feeding  the  hungry,  the  depth  of  Its  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  want,  is  an  issue  that 
haunts  the  national  agenda. 

"Why  do  people  have  to  go  hungry  in 
America?"  echoed  Jo-Ann  Lamphere. 
project  director  of  Hunger  Watch  in  New 
York.  "Something  is  wrong  in  this  country 
when  people  have  to  eat  in  soup  kitchens." 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mar.  1. 
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SuBCOMmTm  Askis  to  Givi  Food  to 

Nkxdy 

(By  William  F.  Miller) 

The  city's  poor  and  representatives  of  the 
poor  appealed  yesterday  to  a  congressional 
subcommittee  to  open  the  federal  cupboards 
and  provide  more  surplus  food  to  the  needy. 
They  asked  that  the  government  not  cut 
other  nutrition  benefits. 

They  testified  before  Rep.  Leon  Panetta. 
D-Calif..  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
subcommittee  on  domestic  marketing,  con- 
sumer relations  and  nutrition,  who  is  con- 
ducting a  series  of  regional  hearings  to 
assess  the  severity  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion across  the  country. 

Mayor  George  V.  Voinovlch  told  the  sub- 
committee that  Cleveland  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  line  in  help  it  can  deliver  to  the 
poor. 

"This  business  of  saying  'Things  are  won- 
derful because  inflation  is  down'  doesn't 
hold  true  for  the  poor  in  this  nation's 
clUes."  Voinovlch  said.  He  said  when  gas 
heating  bills  go  up  40  percent,  the  poor 
suffer  because  their  money  goes  for  basic 
necessities. 

Panetta  opened  the  hearing,  held  at  Trini- 
ty C^athedral.  by  sayinr  "The  recurrence  of 
hunger  in  America  is  a  national  shame.  We 
feel  that  hunger  in  America  is  not  a  parti- 
san area  and  it's  not  Just  a  deep  personal 
tragedy.  It  is  a  national  shame  that  must 
not  be  tolerated." 

Panetta  has  led  a  bipartisan  effort  to  stop 
$1.4  billion  In  nutrition  cuU  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
14  Greater  Clevelandera  in  the  morning  and 
toured  hunger  centers  in  the  afternoon. 
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AU  who  t4rtified  told  about  the  ovcr- 
whdmlng  tactvaae  In  the  number  of  needy 
people  wtMam  Iwlp  at  huacer  centers  and 
from  aodal  act'vioe  orgaalMtiaaa. 

Walter  Hogg,  food  procram  ononHnator 
for  BudM.  sa^  the  new  poor  In  hla  rabuib 
are  suffertaig  gnd  need  federal  twlp.  "Tou  In 
Congress  know  the  probtana.  why  are  you 
taking  ao  loot  to  reapond?"  he  aald. 

United  lAbor  Agoicy  KxecuUfe  Director 
Michael  Muiphy  echoed  the  teetlmony  of 
others  when  he  said  It  made  no  aeoee  for 
the  federal  government  to  give  onanlHi- 
ttons  like  his  only  48  hours  nottoe  of  when 
they  plan  to  deliver  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  cheese  and  butter  for  diatribu- 
Uon.  He  said  the  food  ia  degperately  needed, 
but  that  the  faeffldent  system  of  deltvering 
it  eauaea  greai  distribution  problems. 

The  moat  poignant  teattmony  was  firom 
Evelyn  Cart^,  29.  a  wdfare  mother  who 
haathreediildrenagedO.  Ilandl2.  . 

She  told  how  her  monthly  welfare  chedc 
is  consumed  by  utility  bUla  and  rent.  She 
said  she  has  87.13  daily  left  to  feed  herself 
and  ho:  children.  "Many  ttanea  I  do  not 
eat,"  she  sakl  "What  do  you  (ctrngreasmen) 
want  from  us?  We  did  not  choose  to  be 
poor." 

She  said  her  former  husiiand  had  been 
out  of  work  for  two  yean  and  unable  to 
help  the  family. 

Susan  BarlOw.  consumer  director  for  First 
National  Supermarkets  Inc.  which  opostes 
Plck-n-Pay  stores,  testified  that  her  compa- 
ny ocmaiders  hunger  to  be  one  of  the  serious 
problems  f  adng  Cleveland  and  otho'  loca- 
tions where  the  firm  does  business 

She  asked  that  the  government  release 
other  commodities  like  rioe.  flour  and  cere- 
als for  the  needy.  She  said  that  Cleveland  is 
the  leader  in  the  nation  in  retrieving  food 
through  the  Greater  Cleveland  Community 
FoodbanklnQ. 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  Mar.  1. 19831 

Matob  or  QLgviLAm  "■"-■"—  U,8.  roa 
i^moiiAL  FooB  Am 
(By  Margaret  Sngel) 

Clbvelamo,  Feb.  28.— A  House  suboonunlt- 
tee  attempting  to  measure  the  extent  of 
America's  huliger  came  to  Cleveland  today 
and  heard  the  city's  Republican  mayor 
plead  for  tht  federal  government  to  turn 
food  in  government  warehouses  over  to  the 
city's  105,700  unemployed. 

"There  is  bo  community  in  the  nation 
that  has  done  more  to  help  itself."  said 
May(»  Georoe  Voinovlch.  who  said  8Vi  tons 
of  vegetables  were  raised  by  comprehensive 
education  and  training  act  (CETA)  workers 
in  180  dty  gardens  in  vacant  lots  last  year. 

"But  we  have  reached  the  end,"  he  said. 
We  cannot  see  cutbacks  in  federal  nutrition 
programs  that  will  knock  the  legs  from 
under  this  colamimity." 

He  asked  that  the  government's  butter 
and  cheese  giveaways  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude stockpiled  stores  of  18  additional  com- 
modities. Sikh  as  rice,  com,  oats  and  wheat. 

The  situation  is  so  desperate  in  Cleveland 
that  farmers  f rtmi  Grand  FcHrks,  NJ).,  prom- 
ised this  week  to  send  5S4M0  pounds  of 
elbow  macaroni  to  the  city  in  the  spring. 

Throughout  the  dty— where  unemploy- 
ment dimbed  to  15  percent  as  many  major 
manufacturers  permanently  laid  ott  work- 
ers—churches and  charUiea  have  opened 
more  than  two  doaen  new  aoup  Utchena. 

The  subcommittee  arrived  at  a  sensitive 
time— the  eml  of  the  month,  when  food 
stamp  benefits  have  been  exhausted  and 
four  dajrs  before  Social  Security  checks 
arrive. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Seven  House  members,  all  Democrats 
except  for  Rep.  Bill  Emerson  of  Missouri. 
heard  diurch.  labor  and  welfare  officials 
state  that  April  1  would  bring  a  new  food 
erUa  aa  the  winter  prohibitions  against  utO- 
1^  diutof fk  end  in  numy  states. 

"Well  have  major  shutoffs  of  utilities  in 
Aprfl  and  people  will  druggie  for  months  to 
find  money  to  get  utilities  back  for  winter." 
said  John  Mattingly  of  the  Inter-church 
Ooundl,  a  group  of  700  Protestant  churches 
in  Cleveland.  He  noted  that  151.000  people 
in  northern  Ohio  are  scheduled  for  utility 
shutofffe. 

"That  mimey  will  come  from  their  diet." 
he  said. 

A  parade  of  witnesses,  many  of  whom  in- 
duded  prayers  in  their  testimony,  filled  the 
downtown  church  where  Rep.  Leon  E.  Pa- 
netta (D-Calif.)  termed  their  reports  "a  na- 
tional shame." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Begun,  director  of  the 
Hunger  Service  Crater  of  the  Catholic  dio- 
cese at  Cleveland,  said  Clevelanders  routine- 
ly wait  two  hours  for  free  government 
cheeae  and  butter. 

The  stress  of  waiting  in  line  for  food  may 
have  contrtbutrd  to  the  death  of  Fred 
Barker.  67.  who  died  Thursday  of  a  heart 
attack  while  waiting  in  a  Salvation  Army 
cheese  line  on  Cleveland's  east  side. 

"He  was  in  need  of  food."  Don  MacMurdo 
of  the  Salvation  Army  said  of  Barker.  "He 
died  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  line." 

At  Metro  General  Hospital,  a  public  facili- 
ty, there  were  619  low  birth-weight  babies  In 
1983.  an  increase  of  109  from  1981.  reported 
Christine  Shenk.  a  nurse  midwife  at  the 
hospitaL 

Requests  for  emergency  formula,  given  to 
infants  Judged  to  be  inadequately  nour- 
ished. Increased  162  percent  in  December. 
19n.  compared  with  a  similar  period  in 
1980,  Shenk  said. 

"We  know  that  low  birth-weight  babies 
risk  having  a  lower  intelligence,  three  times 
more  birth  defects  and  retardation."  she 
said.  "Well  all  be  paying  the  price  later  on." 

Euclid,  a  middle  class  suburb  of  100.000 
with  20  percent  unemployment,  opened  its 
first  food  distribution  center  this  year.  Gov- 
ernment butter  and  cheese  had  been  distrib- 
uted through  churehes  to  avoid  the  public 
stigma  of  receiving  free  food. 

"Our  older  residents  in  some  instances 
have  resorted  to  shoplifting  to  keep  from 
going  hungry."  said  Walter  Hoag.  director 
of  the  dty's  food  programs.  "God  help  us 
for  letting  this  happen." 

Demand  for  food  is  so  great  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Chureh  that  100  people  wait  in  its 
basement  while  another  100  eat  a  hot  meal 
upstairs.  Mark  Brauer.  director  of  the 
church  seating,  said  the  demand  requires 
him  to  give  intilviduals  only  one-quarter  of 
the  govenunent's  five-pound  block  of 
cheese. 

The  dty's  Inter-chureh  Council,  which 
runs  16  food-distribution  centers,  opened 
three  sites  in  November  to  provide  hot 
meals  on  the  last  six  days  of  the  month.  Be- 
cause of  the  2,500-per8on  waiting  list  for  the 
women,  infant  and  children's  (WIC)  nutri- 
tkm  program  in  C^iyahoga  County,  the  cen- 
ters will  begin  stocking  infant,  formula  next 
month. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  7, 19831 
Othib  Vixws— Politics  amd  Malmutkxtion 
(By  Dr.  Jean  Mayer) 
Fifteen  years  ago,  I  became  the  first  wit- 
ness to  testify  before  congressional  hearings 
about  widespread  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  America.  After  a  period  of  debate,  we 
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achieved  a  national  consensus  that  hunger 
did  exist,  serious  and  ind^^utable.  and  that 
something  must  be  done. 

Hunger  never  has  been  a  partisan  political 
issue.  In  1969.  a  Republican  President  called 
the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Food. 
Nutrition  and  Health,  whteh  I  was  asked  to 
organise  and  chair.  Programs  proposed  by 
the  conference  were  put  together  by  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  in  the  Congress,  led  by 
Republican  Sms.  Robert  Dole  and  Charles 
Percy  and  Democratic  Sens.  Edward  Kenne- 
dy and  Hubert  Humphrey.  The  programs 
were  put  in  place  by  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations. In  the  1970s,  we  had  the  oior- 
mous  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  essential 
elimination  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States. 

It  seemed  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  coun- 
try as  rich  and  compassionate  as  ours  could 
ever  move  backward  in  an  area  of  such  basic 
human  needs.  As  an  American,  as  a  nutri- 
tionist. I  am  ashamed  that  this  now  mpears 
to  be  the  case. 

The  reports  of  people  at  food  banks,  wait- 
ing for  surplus  cheese:  the  new  soup  kitch- 
ens and  long  lines  of  people  waiting  to  be 
fed;  the  more  sdentific  and  clear-cut  data 
from  pediatric  hospitals  in  terms  of  food 
emergendes:  the  rise  in  infant  mortality  in 
states  and  areas  within  states  where  unem- 
ployment is  at  its  highest,  all  show  that 
hunger  has  returned  to  America. 

Mayor  George  Voinovlch  of  Cleveland— 
who  is.  inddentally.  a  Republican— told  me 
recently  that  every  resource  that  can  be  di- 
verted from  other  purposes  is  going  into  the 
effort  simply  to  feed  people  there.  The  idea 
that  private  organizations  and  private  dtl- 
zens  might  take  over  the  food  relief  aban- 
doned by  the  federal  government  is  part  of 
a  dream  world.  In  the  real  world.  Inhabited 
by  mayors  of  large  dties.  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  do  it.  and  other  levels  of 
government  do  not  have  the  resources 
(which  they  do  not),  people  will  starve. 

A  TUm  FOR  THX  SSI'lUt 

There  is  great  hope  that  our  economy  is 
taking  a  turn  for  the  better,  but  Mayor 
Voinovlch  added,  and  I  agree,  that  we 
should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  even 
a  very  vigorous  upturn  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. About  50%  of  the  people  on  food 
stamps  are  children.  A  very  high  proportion 
of  the  other  50%  are  mothers  of  small  chil- 
dren, the'  elderly  and  the  handicapped, 
many  of  whom  are  unable  to  work. 

Even  putting  fairness  and  compassion 
aside,  we  are  being  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  These  programs  are  more  than 
paying  their  way.  The  food-stamp  program 
was  designed  to  ensure  that  needy  Ameri- 
cans would  be  able  to  purchase  an  adequate 
diet  in  times  of  economic  stress.  It  is  the  nu- 
tritional base  on  which  all  the  special  pro- 
grams rest.  Even  in  their  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. WIC  (Women,  Infants  and  Children) 
and  the  elderly  feeding  programs  saved 
more  than  they  cost. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  WIC  program 
saves  up  to  $3  in  immediate  medical  costs 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  its  food  package 
for  pregnant  women.  It  costs  about  $450  to 
get  a  WIC  partldpant  through  her  pregnan- 
cy; one  day  for  a  premature  or  low-blrth- 
welght  Infant  in  a  neonatal  intensive-care 
unit  costs  about  $450.  In  Massachusetts, 
lifetime  care  for  a  retarded  person  runs  be- 
tween $2  million  and  $3  million.  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  possible  savings  in  educational  ex- 
penses for  learning-disabled  children  has 
been  estimated  at  over  $3.5  million  a  year. 
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MUtATIOII  IS  AUBtMTm 


M lali  iw  WhTtTh  BMy  Mcm  ezorblUnt  at 
periiapa  $10  a  BMd.  but  If  an  elderly  ihut-in 
eaoBot  feed  henelf  weU  and  needi  to  be 
looked  In  on  each  day.  the  doctm-  may  have 
no  atternatlre  but  hoepitaltotlon  at  taoo  a 
day. 

It  to  haider  to  put  a  doUar-eavlnf  amount 
on  Ktaool  feeding  pracrama.  but  teachers 
know  that  hungry  children  do  not  learn 
wdL  In  the  long  run.  educated  dtliena  are 
one  of  our  prime  economic  ameta. 

Our  beat  f**—***  la  that  between  now  and 
the  year  MOO.  one-third  of  all  Amolcan 
chOiken  wfll  be  eligible  for  food  stampa. 
Thla  to  the  dam  from  which  moct  of  our 
armed  foreea  are  recruited.  The  achool- 
luncfa  program  was  itarted  in  lMO-41  be- 
caiae  people  were  appalled  that  S0%  of  the 
boya  called  In  the  draft  were  rejected  for 
phyiteal  naanrai  We  could  get  ounelvea 
right  back  in  that  poaltlon. 

The  AAnlntotratlon  to  propoalng  to  engage 
our  advcnarlea  In  an  Ideological  debate  to 
ikiimiiiliati  the  virtuea  of  democracy  over 
tyranny.  Are  aoup  llnea  on  foreign  TV  the 
face  of  America  we  want  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  aee?  It  tt  the  face  we  want  to  aee 
ouradvcaf  The  real  teat  of  a  nation's  quality 
to  not  what  It  doea  for  Its  poor  and  lU 
huiwry  when  all  to  well,  but  how  it  responds 
when  things  are  going  badly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rims  Barber  of  the  Mississippi  Children's 
Defense  Fund  dtes  the  case  of  the  typical 
family  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
funds.  He  said  that  In  such  a  family,  a 
mother  and  two  children  would  receive  $96 
a  month  In  cash  aid.  plus  $190  In  food 


[Prom  the  Jackaon.  Miss..  Clarim  Ledger. 
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Misaiaaim's  Humarr  DBFaunoH  Is 

Moai  SnoiKBB  Tbam  Tbiib  Paist 


(By  John  Dingman) 

Every  night,  many  Mlaslsslpplans  go  to 
bed  hungry,  but  no  one  really  knows  how 
many. 

As  one  welfare  official  put  It.  'We  don't 
have  time  to  count,  we're  Just  trying  to  feed 
them." 

But  those  involved  in  feeding  the  hungry 
agree  that  whatever  the  total  to.  It  to  In- 

Some  of  that  Increase  to  caused  by  the 
"new  poor"— middle  class  people  who  never 
dreamed  they  would  have  to  turn  to  public 
aastotanoe  to  keep  food  on  their  tables. 

In  increasing  numbers,  they  have  been 
showing  up  for  food  stsmpii.  or  at  soup 
kitchens,  such  sa  those  operated  by  the 
churches. 

They  are  people  who  have  been  hit  by  lay- 
offa  and  plant  ckwlngs.  who  have  exhausted 
an  of  their  aaaets  and  now  must  overcome 
their  pride  and  ask  for  help. 

Carole  Berger  of  the  Hinds  County  Wel- 
fare Office  says  such  people  often  wait  until 
they  Utoally  do  not  have  a  crust  of  bread  In 
their  homca.  And  when  they  do  come  In. 
they  are  hurt  and  baffled  by  the  system. 

For  one  thing,  she  said,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand why  welfare  case  workers  ask  such 
pcobing  queattons  They  may  be  getting 
faaaHy  hdp  In  keeping  their  homes  and 
reacnt  it  when  the  case  worker  tnslsU  on 
calllv  relatlvca  to  verify  that  help. 

She  said  many  find  it  demeaning  to  have 
their  *■»■"«—  find  out  they  are  turning  to 
welfare. 

But  their  desperation  to  stronger  than 
their  pride  and  they  ask  for  help.  Ms. 


■qqally  difficult  to  the  fact  that  some 
people  are  not  eligible  for  food  stamps,  since 
the  asaets  they  have  preaerved  makea  their 
net  worth  osoce  than  the  limit  for  eligibility. 
she  said,  and  all  they  can  receive  to  emer- 
gsneyhelp. 

Even  when  there  to  food  stamp  eligibility. 
It  does  not  always  solve  the  himger  problem. 


RenU  for  a  shotgun  flat  In  Jackaon  aver- 
age about  $M.  he  said,  ranging  down  to  $60 
or  so  In  rural  areaa.  Add  to  that  a  utility  biU 
of  $00  cff  so.  Barber  said,  and  a  family's  cash 
to  exhausted  before  they  buy  any  food. 

He  said  that  as  a  result,  the  family  must 
sell  or  trade  Its  food  stamps  for  cash  or 
other  needs.  And  every  stamp  that  to  sold  to 
Just  that  much  less  food. 

Food  kitchens  provide  help  for  many 
people,  offkdato  said,  but  the  number  of 
kitchens  to  relatively  small. 

One  of  the  largest  to  "The  Stewpot "  In 
Jackaon.  which  was  opened  by  a  niunber  of 
churches  In  October  of  1981.  The  kitchen 
had  served  60  meato  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  It  now  aervea  an  average  of  more  than 
2.000  meato  a  month. 

Five  days  a  week,  for  one  hour  a  day.  the 
kitchen  to  open  to  all  comers,  "no  questions 
asked."  a  spokesman  said. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  1. 10831 

CoMOBBaioiiAi.  HxAaiHG— Rising  Evidkhcs 

or  Hniraaa  CrrxD 

(By  Frank  Clifford) 

The  operator  of  a  Venice  soup  kitchen 
compared  the  Job  of  feeding  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  hungry  people  today  with 
running  the  dining  room  of  a  convention 
hoteL 

"Last  year  we  provided  food  for  over 
30.000  people  from  our  600-square-foot 
center  with  a  staff  of  four. "  said  Stoter  Blar- 
Uyn  Therese  Rudy  of  the  St.  Joseph  Center 
In  Venice.  "Since  July  of  1983  we  have  pro- 
vided food  for  over  37.000  with  a  staff  of 
seven." 

A  Uquor  dealer  who  opened  a  Skid  Row 
kitchen  In  downtown  Los  Angeles  five  weeks 
ago  said  hto  staff  already  has  served  19.000 
meals. 

imnasD  bt  tv  aaroaT 

"We've  had  a  woman  so  hungry  she 
passed  out  on  us."  said  Jack  Cantella  Jr.. 
who  aald  he  was  Inspired  to  open  hto  soup 
kitchen  on  South  Flower  Street  after  watch- 
ing a  television  account  of  the  misery  of  a 
destitute  Texas  family. 

Rudy  and  Cantella  were  among  about  20 
witnesses,  including  actreas  Valerie  Harper, 
teatlfying  about  hunger  before  a  hearing  at 
Loa  Angelea  Oty  Hall  on  Saturday  by  mem- 
bers of  a  congressional  subcommittee  on  nu- 
trition. The  hearing  was  chaired  by  Rep. 
Leon  PanetU  (D-Monterey).  and  the  senior 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee.  Rep.  Bill 
Emerson  of  Missouri,  also  attended. 

Panetta  said  the  purpose  of  the  hearing 
and  of  others  held  in  Cleveland  and  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  was  to  investigate  reports 
that  "the  Incidence  of  hunger  In  America  to 
on  the  rise  again."  PanetU  also  indicated 
that  he  to  gathering  data  in  support  of  two 
pieces  of  legislation— a  resoluUon  calling  for 
an  end  to  reductlona  on  federally  subsidised 
nutrition  programs  and  a  bill  requiring  the 
n.&  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide  a 
greater  variety  of  surplus  commodities  to 
food  banks,  schooto  and  emergency  centers. 
Several  witnesses  Satiirday  said  that  re- 
queaU  for  free  food  are  exceeding  the  capac- 
Itlea  of  local  government  agendes  and  vol- 
unteer organisations. 

Dianne  Wright  of  the  Interfaith  Hunger 
CoaUtlon  said  that  most  of  the  150  "pan- 
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tries"  run  by  churches  and  temptaa  In  the 
Loa  Angelea  area  reported  serving  three 
times  as  many  people  thto  year  than  last 
year.  Wright  said  the  pantriea  supply  needy 
people  with  enough  groceries  for  two  or 
threedays.  _ 

A  spffk'W"*"  for  Lutheran  Social  Sernoea 
of  Glendale  said  that  hto  agency  to  feeding 
about  400  people  a  month,  compared  to  ISO 
a  month  a  year  ago. 

Daniel  JImenes  of  United  Way  Inc.  aald 
that  moat  of  the  15  member  agendes  provid- 
ing emergency  food  are  reporting  a  100%  In- 
creaae  In  requests  over  the  last  six  to  eight 
monUis. 

assistauci  ciuxa  or  aaaanT 
Unda  Lewto.  director  of  Info-line,  a  eoun- 
tywlde  information  and  referral  service,  said 
telephone  caUs  for  asstatanee  Jumped  from 
a  monthly  average  of  30.000  to  50.000  In 
February,  when  most  of  the  callos  wanted 
to  know  the  locations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's free  cheese  distribution  centers. 

Jeff  Dietrich  of  the  CathoUc  Worker's 
downtown  HospltaUty  Kitchen  said  he  and 
fellow  staff  members  are  providing  1.000 
meato  a  day  compared  to  500  at  thto  time 
last  year. 

"Usually,  you  see  the  numbers  tapering 
off  in  the  spring."  and  Dietrich,  who  has 
been  with  the  soup  kitchen  for  more  than  a 
decade.  "I  don't  know  where  the  people  are 
coming  from,  but  It  has  created  an  emergen- 
cy situation." 

The  speakers  said  many  of  the  people 
looking  for  food  are  recently  unemployed, 
reasonably  well-educated  and  accuatomed  to 
better  living  condltlona. 

""Many  of  them  are  different  from  chron- 
ically unemployed  people."  JImenes  said. 

Cynthia  Thompotm.  an  unemployed  single 
mother  trying  to  feed  herself  and  child  with 
a  $76  monthly  food  stamp  allotment,  told 
the  congressman  that  imtO  she  lost  her  Job 
she  had  been  a  hoapltal  dietitian. 

"I  was  In  charge  of  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  patients,  and  now  I  can't  provide  a 
proper  diet  for  my  daughter."  Thompatm 
said. 

Valerie  Harper,  founder  of  a  group  known 
as  LIFE  (Love  Is  Feeding  Bverytme).  spoke 
of  a  growing  number  of  the  "new  poor." 
working  people  who  have  recently  lost  their 
Jobs  and  exhausted  their  savings. 

Among  them,  she  said,  her  group  had  en- 
countered one  perscMi  who  was  forced  to 
give  up  a  koaher  diet  when  cat  food  became 
the  only  affordable  source  of  meat. 

And  she  spoke  of  a  man  naased  LoweU.  a 
70-year-old  retired  handyman  whose  savings 
had  run  out  and  who  was  found  living  in  a 
shack  unaware  of  the  free  aervloea  that  are 
available. 

"■He  dldnt  know  about  Social  Security  or 
welfare."  Harper  said. 

Several  other  speakers  testified  that  moat 
of  the  people  requiring  food  were  receiving 
food  stampa  or  other  assistance,  but  not  In 
sufficient  quanUtlea  to  take  care  of  their 
needs. 

About  180.000  food-stamp  redpienU  In 
Los  Angeles  County  lost  part  or  all  of  what 
they  were  getting  in  1981  as  a  raault  of  cur- 
tallmenU  sought  by  President  Reagan's  Ad- 
ministration, said  Ray  Oarda.  chief  of  gov- 
ernmental relatlona  for  the  county  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Servloea. 

Oarda  said  that  617.000  county  resldenU 
are  reodving  $31  million  In  monthly  food 
stamp  bmeflta. 

Oarda  alao  urged  the  committee  members 
to  oppoae  the  Reagan  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  penalise  local  agendea  whoae  error 
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ratea  In  making  food  atamp  aUotmcnta 
exceed  3%. 

He  aald  the  county's  percentage  of  wrong- 
fuU  allotmenta  to  5%  and  the  state's  rate  to 
7.5%.  both  leaa  than  the  national  average  of 
10%. 

Oarda  said  the  cauae  of  moat  of  the  errora 
to  the  oompleslty  of  the  cJianglng  regula- 
tiona  governing  food  I 
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MBmniS  ScHKDmxD 

JX7NE8 
9:00  ajn. 
'Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  915.  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-3a6 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  con- 
dition,   structure,    and    competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  services 
industy. 

SD-538 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Qovemment  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  h<dd  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judgea  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
related  ti  sodal  security  disability. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  ffiunan  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
Small  Busingss 
To  hold  haarings  on  S.  628  and  S.  1303. 
biUs  to  rtmove  agricultural  enterprlaes 
from  eligibility  for  aasistance  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
disaster  and  business  loan  programa. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Katural  Reaourcea 
Bualness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bnvlroninent  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  757.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1987  for  programs  of  the  Solid  Waste 
DIvmsalAct 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Buslneas  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  602.  to 
ivovide    Federal    funding    for    radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

SD-419 
Veterans'  Affairs 
TO  hold  bearings  on  S.  1388.  to  increase 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  diaabled  veterans  and  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  surviving  qxHises 
and  children  of  veterans,  and  related 


SR-418 
Select  <m  Intelligence 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  *o  review  the  ad- 
ministration's  perspective   on   future 
farm  policy. 

SD-124 
2HMpjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
3:30pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed    briefing   on    U.S.-Taiwan   rela- 
tions. 

S-116.  Capitol 
3:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Bualness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  462.  to 
darif y  certain  provtoions  of  the  Hobbs 
Act  relating   to   Federal   jurisdiction 
over  labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-538 

JUNE9 

9Majn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sulx»minittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
73.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lying to  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
achooto. 

SD-226 
9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
Clitoed   briefing  on  security   issues  of 
mutual  concern. 

SR-232A 

n^wUny  Hotising.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  con- 
dition,   structure,     and    competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  services 
Industry. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10HMa.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


14645 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  757.  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through   1987  for  programs  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Army  tests  measurement  and  diagnos- 
tic evaluation. 

SD-342 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  958.  to  reform 
the  current  merit  pay  system  of  the 
Federal   Oovemment,   and   proposed 
amendments  to  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel  Management's   prcvosed   regula- 
tions. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  645.  proposed 
Court  Improvements  Act. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  payment- 
in-kind  program  on  agricultural  sup- 
port industries. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
11:15  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
C:ivil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  958.  to 
reform  the  current  merit  pay  system 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  S. 
1009.  to  extend  the  authority  of  Feder- 
al agencies  to  enter  into  service  agree- 
ments with  Federal  physicians  which 
grant  comparability  aUowances. 

^  SD-138 

2:00  p.in. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
L.  Paul  Bremer  III,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Amijassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

SD-419 

JUNE  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran^Tortation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  Caribbean  basin 
intitiative. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 


10:30 1 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 


1464S 


•rM 
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To  hold  hMrii«i  to  ezanilne  the  tax 
■trueture  applicable  to  property  and 
camalty  tnniranoe  companies. 

SD-SIS 


JUNC  14 


MO 


pawMny,  Booiliic.  and  UrtwD  Af f ain 
Sceurttiet  SubooDunlttee 
To  hold  hcarlnts  on  a  1174,  propoMd 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments. 

SD-5M 
Oonuaerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  htfi'«"««  on  Title  m.  to  pro- 
mote commercial  motor  whide  safety 
and  health  reculations.  of  &  1108.  pro- 
posed Hlchvay  Safety  Act. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heartaofs  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1227.  to  Improve  the  single-employer 
ltTm*~»   plan   termination   insurance 
program  created  in  1974  by  UUe  IV  of 
KRISA. 

8D-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Knergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3M 
ttivironment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  environmental  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

SD-400 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

J(dnt  Economic 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Ad- 

BainMration's   perspective   on   future 

farm  policy,  focusing  on  agricultural 

trade  policy. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  PuUic  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  431,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1M3.  through  fiscal  year 
1M7  for  clean  water  programs,  and  8. 
432.  extending  the   1M4  compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lyn  IL  Schlitt.  of  Virginia.  Susan  W. 
Llebeler.  of  California,  and  Seeley 
Lodwick.  of  Iowa,  each  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  VA  International  Trade  Com- 
—*-■'*—.  and  Charles  E.  Clapp  II.  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court. 

8D-21S 

JUNE  15 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  ajn. 
I^nktng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  hearings  on  &  1174.  pro- 
posed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

8D-53S 

Judiciary 

Patents.  CopyrighU  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  bearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  564. 
United  States  Academy  of  Peace  Act. 
a  772.  Smoking  Prevention  Health 
and  Education  Act.  a  242.  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act.  and  8.  724, 
Puldic  Investment/ Jobs  Act. 

8D-430 


10:00 1 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

S£>-3M 
bivironment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  947,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1988  for  water  resources  construction 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

SD-215 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange. 

SR-418 

Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  teacher 
shortages   In   the   math   and  science 
fields. 

SD-562 


UM 


■Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1286.  a  632.  and 
a  428.  Mils  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  and  develomient 
studies  for  Improved  manufacturing 
teduKriogles. 

SR-253 
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dvil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-862 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  520.  to  remove  all 
noiKT*'"'"*!  Juveniles  from  secure  de- 
tention facilities  within  the  United 

SUtes. 

SD-2a6 

Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-428A 
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10:30  L 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ford  B.  Ford,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor.  Madeleine 
C.  Will,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
RehabUiUUve  Services.  Department 
of  Education,  and  John  J.  O'DonneU. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  LegisU- 
Uve  Affairs. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-226 

JX7NE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
wanfctng.  Housing.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  domestic  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  ciirrent  law  relating  to 


10:001 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-S66 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdictlim. 

SD-215 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1256.  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Extension  Act. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Tranq^ortation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's perspective  on  future 
farm  policy,  focusing  on  thfc  economic 
condition  and  prospects  of  agricultural 
and  rural  businesses. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  431.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September   30.    1983.   through   fiscal 
year  1987  for  clean  water  programs, 
and  S.  432.  extending  the  1984  compli- 
ance date  for  certain  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act 

SD-406 

JX7NE  17 

8:30  a.m. 
Fiiuuice 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  a  654.  to 
repeal  certain  IRS  Code  provisions  re- 
quiring the  apportionment  of  research 
and  development  expenditures  made 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-215 


10:00 1 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  314.  proposed  In- 
Flight  Medical  Emergencies  Act. 

8R-253 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  maricup 

of  a  431,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

year    ending    September    30.     1983. 

through  fiscal  year   1987   for  clean 

water  programs,  and  a  432,  extending 

the  1984  compliance  date  for  certain 

requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 


Ftannoe 

Energy  and  Agrteultoial  TtaaUan  Sub- 

oominlttge 

To  bold  hearings  on  a  UM.  to  extend 

the  avaOhbOlty  of  eneinr  tax  eredtta 

for  solar,  wind,  geoUMtnal.  and  blo- 

I  renewable  energy  resDuroes. 

SD-215 


JUNE  20 
9:30  ajc 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  19  and  a  888. 
UIls  to  revise  current  VMcral  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  ffghts  and  ben- 
efits   of    working 


SD-ai5 

lOMajn. 
*Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
geopolitics  of  strategle  and  critical 
minerals. 


Judiciary 

Immigratitm  and  Refugee  PoUey  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorisa- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-aao 

I     JUNE  II 
8:30  a.m. 
Small  Businsss 
To  hold  oversight  heailnv  on  the  SDuIl 
Business  Administration'*  small  busi- 
ness development  cent^  program. 

SR-428A 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Uitan  Affairs 
TO  resume  oversight  hearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  conpetttlon  within 
the  dnnestic  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 
Finance 
To  continae  hearings  on  a  19  and  a 
888,  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rlgjits  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonwoiUng 
women. 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  fonslder  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-S66 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  947,  authoris- 
ing funda  for  fiscal  years  19M  through 
1988  for  water  resources  construction 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  related  measurea. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  HUman  Resources 
Educatkm.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  priHNised  Allen 
Educatioti  Assistance  Act 

8D-430 

JUNE22 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  IIM.  to  author- 
ise printing  of  the  bade  side  of  61  bills 
by  a  method  other  than  the  Intaglio 
process. 

8D-538 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oomneroe.  Science,  and  TraoQMrtation 
To  bold  hearings  on  title  IV,  to  provide 
for  increased  coordination  between 
VWeral.  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  transportation  of  hszardous  ma- 
terlali.  of  a  1108.  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Act 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

Constttution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  proposing  an  smend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men.  and  on  related 


SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
oommlttee 
To  hidd  hearings  on  S.  1306,  to  encour- 
age American  innovation  by  restoring 
the  patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Government 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
lOKWajn. 
Iteergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  snd  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  envlroiunental 
research  and  development  programs. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

SD-21S 
Vetorans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  374,  S.  786,  and 
a  991.  bills  to  establish  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  for  certain  dis- 
eases in  veterans  caused  by  exposure 
to  agent  orange,  herbicides,  and 
chemicals  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

SR-418 
24Mpjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1286.  S.  632, 
and  S.  428,  bills  to  establish  a  program 
to  conduct  research  and  development 
studies   for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies. 

SR-2S3 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  anti- 
cancer  drugs   in   the   treatment   of  ^ 
cancer  patients. 

SD-628 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
BusinesB  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  marie  up  S.  757,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through    1987   for   programs   of   the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

SD-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  legal 
and  constitutional  ratification  process 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

SD-S62 

JUNE24 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  current 
bankruptcy  situation  of  the  Manville 
Corp.  in  Denver,  Colo. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  proposed 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  handling 
child  serial  murders. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  757,  authorizdng  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1987  for  programs 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 

JUNE  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  domestic  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 

10:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subommittee  - 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  947,  authoriz- 
ing f  imds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1988  for  water  resources  construction 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 
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9M 


JUNBU 


iiMiM«H.  HcNHliig.  and  UrlMn  Attain 
To  remme  ovcnicht  hewringi  on  the 
IntenmUonal  Monetary  Fund's  gold 


SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Suboommtttee 
TO  hold  hearlncs  on  &  1173.  proposed 
Federal    mine    safety    and    health 
amendments. 

SD-430 

KMOajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
Une  deregulation. 

SR-353 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  hearings  <hi  S.  M7.  author- 
Ung    fundi    for    fiscal    years    1984 
through  IMS  for  water  resources  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  related  measures. 

SD-4M 
Finance 
To  resume  bearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
19M  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

8D-315 
UUiOT  and  Human  Resources 
*  Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  the  elderly,  focusing  on  victim  com- 
pensation. 

SD-48S 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  veterans  and  persons  entering  the 
Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 


JUNE  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-2M 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  uid  the  adminis- 
tration's equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty pcdicy. 

SD-430 


June  6, 1983 


June  7, 1983 


UM 


I  JUNE29 

•-.SOajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  737.  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SD-226 
lOHWajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  legislation. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1964  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

8D-215 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Famfly  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Cana- 
dian agricultural  imports  and  their 
effect  on  the  small  business  commimi- 
ty. 

SR-^28A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1388,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  and  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans,  and 
rdated  measures,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tkm  to  provide  educational  assistance 


10:00) 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-306 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  legislation. 

SD-408 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  AdminlstraUve  Law 
Judges. 

SD-562 

JULY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
L«bor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  use  of 
the  Judicial  system  by  the  elderly. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  future  directions  in 
nursing  home  health  care. 

SD-430 

JULY  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19.  to  revise  cur- 
rent Federal  pension  law  with  respect 
to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  working 
and  nonworking  women,  and  related 
measures. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
issues. 

SD-430 


JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

SEPTEMBER  8 

10:00  aon. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  historical  per- 
spective and  societal  implications. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  15 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 

11.00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 
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CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 

SEM30 

JUNE  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men,  and  on  related 
measures. 

8D-562 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
-Labor  Subctmunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JULYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Otto  Berrig.  Gloria  Dei  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  offered  the  following  mrayer 

Eternal  God.  Ruler  and  Sustalner  of 
all  nations,  we  give  Tou  thanks  for  our 
country  which  You  have  Uened  with 
abundant  resources  and  fertile  soil. 

We  thank  You  for  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
inaUenable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  we  pray 
that  You  win  instill  desire  in  each  of 
us  to  promote  such  rights  throughout 
the  world. 

We  would  ask  that  You  help  us.  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  build 
better  understanding,  where  goodness, 
honesty,  truth.  Justice,  peace,  and 
good  will  prevail,  and  where  all  people 
work  together  for  the  common  good. 

As  You  love  each  human  being,  help 
us  to  love  one  another.  Amen. 


Brown  (CA> 

BnwnICO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEJ^KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  377,  nays 
21.  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
31.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  16S1 
YEAS— 377 


Ackemun 

Addmbbo 

Akaks 

AlbocU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Amin 

AuCotn 


Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Blagsi 

Bliiey 


Boehlert 


Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

BoiaU 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfieid 


CMWbell 

Carper 

Cmt 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUnser 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Colenian  (MO> 

Oolenian(TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Oonyen 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crmis 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Aniours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellunu 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Oondy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyinally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Bnslish 

Erdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans  (IL) 

nucell 

Ftalo 

Frishan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foelietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Glnsrich 

OUckman 

Gonsalec 

Gore 

Gradison 


Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grew 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph' 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jpffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeirr 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildeo 

Kindness 

KoROvsPk 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Uigomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 


Mavroules 

Maooll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>re 

Moorhead 

Mo.Tison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Ni(>lson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Pursell 

Quilirn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Rpgula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Rusao 

Snyder 

Walgren 

Savage 

Solars 

WaUlns 

Sawyer 

Spence 

Waxman 

Schaefer 

Spratt 

Weaver 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Weber 

Schneider 

Stangeland 

Welas 

Schuize 

Stenholm 

Wheat 

Seiberling 

Stratton 

Whitehurst 

Sensenbrenner 

Studds 

Whitley 

Shannon 

Stump 

Whittaker 

Sharp 

Sundqutst 

Whitten 

Shaw 

Swift 

WilUams  (OH) 

Shumway 

Synar 

Wilson 

Shuster 

Tauke 

Winn 

Sikorski 

Tauzin 

WIrth 

Siljander 

Taylor 

Wise 

Simon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wolf 

Steisky 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wolpe 

Skeen 

Torres 

Wortley 

Skelton 

Torricelli 

Wright 

Slattery 

Towns 

Wyden 

Smith  (FL) 

I  raxler 

Wylie 

Smith  (lA) 

Udall 

Yates 

Smith  (NE) 

Valentine 

Yatron 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (FL)     , 

Smith.  Denny 

Vandergriff 

Young  (MO) 

Smith.  Robert 

Vento 

Zablocki 

Snowe 

Volkmer 
NAYS-21 

Bilirakis 

Evans  (lA) 

Mitchell 

Clay 

Porsythe 

Roemer 

Coughlin 

Cejdenson 

Sabo 

Daschle 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Dickinson 

Hawkins 

Shelby 

Dorgan 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Durbin 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT "-3 

Jacobs 

Oberstar 

Otlinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Applegate 

Gephardt 

Schumer 

Badham 

Gcxxlling 

St  Germain 

Bates 

Hall  (OH) 

Stark 

Bosro 

Han-sen  (ID) 

Stokes 

Carney 

Heftei 

Tallon 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Vucanovich 

Collins 

Kolter 

Williams  (MT) 

Crane.  Philip 

Mack 

Young  (AK) 

de  la  Garza 

Martinez 

Zschau 

Edwards  (AL) 

Myers 

Perraro 

Paul 

D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title:  (H.  Con.  Res.  91)  "Concurrent 
resolution  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  D.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985,  and  1986." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  91)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolu- 


D  This  symbol  represeoo  the  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
This  "Imllet"  symltol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Uon  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U£.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985,  and  1986,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  DoMKHici.  Mr.  Armstromc. 
Mrs.  KASsnAUM.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Gortoh,  Mr.  Chius,  Mr. 
Sassir.  Mr.  Metzehbaum,  and  Mr. 
RncLC  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  resolu- 
tions and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  foUowing  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

&J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  12  through  18. 
1983.  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week": 

SJ.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
October  IS.  1983.  as  "National  Poetry  Day": 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising and  replacing  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 


REV.  OTTO  HERRIG 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  my  colleagues 
the  minister  who  so  eloquently  gave 
our  opening  prayer.  Rev.  Otto  Herrig, 
who  is  the  pastor  of  Gloria  £>ei  Lu- 
theran Evangelical  Church  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  usually  called  Old  Brook- 
lyn. Ohio. 

Reverend  Herrig  has  not  been  in 
Washington  since  he  was  a  private  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  II  when 
he  only  got  to  stay  in  the  train  station. 

So  he  is  here  along  with  a  wonderful 
group  of  senior  citizens  who  are  part 
of  our  Senior  Citizen  Resource  Center. 
He  has  been  a  minister  for  18  years 
and  served  the  Greater  Cleveland  area 
for  13  years.  He  is  the  past  president 
of  the  Old  Brooklyn  Commimity  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  a  coordi- 
nator of  the  Greater  Brooklyn  Minis- 
terial Association  of  1981.  He  is  a 
board  member  of  the  YMCA  and  the 
Senior  Citizens  Resource  Center. 

So  we  are  very,  very  happy,  indeed, 
to  have  Reverend  Herrig  with  us. 


WHAT  WOXTLD  ROBERT  KENNE- 
DY THINK  ABOUT  REAGAN  AD- 
MINISTRATION? 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  was  the  15th  anniversary  of 
Robert  Kennedy's  death,  and  remem- 
bering his  memory,  one  can  only  re- 
flect not  only  on  what  he  stood  for  but 
how  much  we  miss  him  today. 

I  wonder  what  Robert  Kennedy 
would  say  about  this  administration's 
decimation  of  some  of  the  programs 
that  he  stood  for— health  care,  educa- 
tion, nutrition?  I  wonder  what  he 
would  say  about  the  MX  missile?  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say  about  our 
policy  in  El  Salvador?  About  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's civil  rights  policies?  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say  about  the  tax  cuts 
that  are  only  helping  the  rich  in  this 
cotmtry? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Kennedy  was 
the  original  author  of  the  idea  that 
the  public  and  private  sector  have  to 
merge  together  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  of  this  country,  and  a  pro- 
gram in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  is  a  me- 
morial to  that  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  lot  in  this 
House  who  stand  for  what  Robert 
Kennedy  stood  for,  but  we  miss  his 
leadership  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DomnoxT).  The  Chair  will  armounce 
that  immediately  after  the  1-mlnute 
speeches,  we  will  proceed  directly  to 
the  appropriations  bUl. 


derstand  H  makes  no  sense  to  borrow 
money  to  cut  taxes.  They  are  equally 
adamant  that  additional  revenue 
should  not  be  spent  but  should  be 
used  for  deficit  reduction.  If  we  fail  to 
stop  the  record  growth  of  the  Federal 
deficit,  the  economic  stability  of  our 
country  and  the  stability  of  the  West- 
em  World  is  in  Jeopardy. 


NO  TAX  CUTS  THAT  ENLARGE 
RECORD  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  has  shown  signs  of  recovery, 
but  I  see  ominous  signs  that  we  could 
be  headed  for  an  economic  Dunkirk. 
Many  U.S.  banks  have  overextended 
their  credit  to  Third  World  countries, 
creating  a  potential  debt  bomb  that 
could  devastate  the  financial  system  of 
the  West. 

Our  Government  is  crowding  out  pri- 
vate borrowing  because  of  a  bloated 
demand  for  money  to  finance  record 
deficits.  Unless  the  President  and  Con- 
gress cooperate  to  dramatically  shrink 
the  size  of  the  monstrous  flow  of  red 
ink.  the  current  economic  recovery 
could  turn  into  a  nosedive,  carrying 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  with 
it. 

Oiu-  deficits  simply  must  be  reduced. 
Reductions  must  be  sought  in  all  areas 
of  the  budget  except  those  essential  to 
hiunan  survival.  The  Western  econo- 
my depends  on  U.S.  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy,  and  the  answer  is  not  tax 
cuts  that  enlarge  already  record  defi- 
cits. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  imder- 
stand  it  makes  no  sense  to  cut  taxes 
when  the  United  States  has  deficits  in 
excess  of  $200  billion.  They  also  im- 


ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 
MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  is  meeting  in  Washington. 
On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  salute  this 
distinguished  and  highly  respected  or- 
ganization and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  two  bills  I  have  sponsored  of 
special  interest  to  the  ADL. 

The  first  is  H.R.  473  a  bill  to  Impose 
specific  Federal  penalties  on  persons 
convicted  of  acts  of  religious  violence 
or  vandalism  against  either  property 
or  person.  This  legislation,  which  I 
first  introduced  in  1980  is  prompted  in 
part  due  to  dramatic  increases  in  acts 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  ADL,  in  1982  there 
were  829  anti-Semitic  incidents  in  35 
different  States  including  14  cases  of 
arson  or  attempted  arson  and  three 
bombings.  AH  acts  of  religious  violence 
and  vandalism  must  be  fought  by  all 
levels  of  government.  To  ignore  the 
problem  is  as  bad  as  condoning  it. 

The  second  bill  is  H.R.  3036  which 
would  cut  off  all  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid  to  those  nations  which 
harbor  Nazi  war  criminals.  Again  ac- 
cording to  research  done  by  the  ADL, 
the  nations  of  Syria,  Argentina,  Para- 
guay, Canada  and  Chile  are  considered 
to  be  harboring  these  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals although  it  should  be  noted  that 
Canada  has  commenced  extradition 
proceedings  against  at  least  one  known 
Nazi  war  criminal.  Under  my  bill  the 
aid  would  be  suspended  unless  steps 
were  taken  to  extradite  all  Nazi  crimi- 
nals. Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
through  the  present,  these  nations 
have  received  a  combined  $1.7  billion 
in  U.S.  grants  and  loans  for  economic 
and  military  aid.  Our  Nation  has  in 
the  past  and  properly  so  imposed  con- 
ditions on  its  provision  of  economic 
and  military  aid.  It  would  therefore 
seem  entirely  consistent  and  reasona- 
ble to  ask  nations  to  assume  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  Nazi  war  criminals 
who  committed  such  despicable  crimes 
against  humanity  be  brought  to  Jus- 
tice. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Idr.  Speaker,  last 
month  brought  quite  a  surprise  to 
many  patrons  of  the  GSH  Exchange 
store  in  Vineland.  N.J.  After  6  months 
of  using  the  storefront  as  a  convenient 
place  to  fence  stolen  goods,  the  cus- 
tomers learned  that  GSH  was  actually 
an  undercover  sting  operation,  run  by 
the  Ciunberland  County  Prosecutor's 
office  and.  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police. 

The  initials  GSH  stood  for  "Get 
Stung  Here, "  and  that's  exactly  what 
happened.  Last  week.  60  indictments 
were  handed  down  against  suspects 
who  conducted  business  at  the  store, 
on  charges  ranging  from  burglary  and 
theft  to  weapons  and  drug  offenses. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  GSH  oper- 
ation to  your  attention  at  this  time, 
because  this  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  type  ol  innovative  crime-fighting 
programs  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging.  That  is 
the  promise  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  passed  by  this  body  about 
a  month  ago. 

Our  law  enforcement  researchers  are 
constantly  developing  and  refining 
new  technkiues  for  fighting  crime- 
like  the  GSH  sting  operation— which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Cumberland 
County. 

With  a  ftir  commitment  of  support 
from  the  Federal  Government,  our 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  put  these  new  techniques  to 
work  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
pattern  of  crime  and  criminals. 

I  want  to  commend  Cumberland 
Coimty  Prosecutor  Kenneth  I^gliughi 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  the  GSH 
sting.  I  hope  that  in  the  months 
ahead,  maay  other  communities  will 
be  able  to  draw  upon  the  success  of 
this  C^imberland  County  effort,  and 
put  together  their  own  sting  operation 
or  other  innovative  program  for  fight- 
ing crime. 


percent  of  my  constituents  said  that 
we  should  do  that. 

Also,  I  asked  if  some  Federal  Gov- 
ernment services  had  to  be  cut  back  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  move 
toward  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
which  would  you  favor  cutting  back 
on. 

I  asked  a  whole  series  of  questions, 
and  those  people  responding  did  not 
want  us  to  cut  back  on  Job  training 
fimds,  they  did  not  want  us  to  cut 
back  on  social  security  payments,  they 
did  not  want  us  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
farm  programs,  but  they  did  want  us 
to  cut  back  of  foreign  aid,  they  want 
us  to  cut  back  on  nuclear  weapons 
spending,  and  they  want  us  to  cut  back 
on  the  MX. 

Today  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  and  for  the  review  of  may  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  detailed  re- 
sults of  my  1983  annual  questionnaire. 

CONGRESSMAN  DON  ALBOSTA'S  1983  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 

{In  petcenll 

Ves      No 


GET  STUNG  HERE 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  ALBOSTA'S 
1983  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

(Mr.  ALBOSTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
recently  gdt  the  results  back  from  a 
questionnaire  that  I  sent  out  to  my 
constituents.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  what  some  of  the  questions  were 
and  what  some  of  the  results  are.  I 
want  to  make  it  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  Intend  to  send  all  of  them  a 
copy  of  the  results  of  this  particular 
questionnaire. 

The  first  question  I  asked.  "Should 
the  third  year  of  the  scheduled  income 
tax  cut  be  postponed  for  those  earning 
more  than  $50,000  imtil  the  Federal 
budget  is  Idalanced?"  More  than  63 


(1)  SniU  ttK  tM  year  of  Itc  scheduled  income  lax  cut  be 
poslpoMd  for  llwse  evmng  more  Hun  SSO.OOO.  uflti*  the 
MenI  budget  is  balanced" 

(2)  Whcli  do  you  ll)inli  is  more  important  right  now. 
coitrohng  mflalnn.  reducinc  unefflptoyment.  or  reducing 
mtenst  rates'  (Please  check  only  one)  (a)  Conlrolline 
mllation'  25  percent;  (b)  Reducing  unemployment'  48 
peiCBit;  (c)  Reducing  interest  rates'  27  percent 

(3)  n  some  Federal  Government  services  had  to  be  cut  back  to 
reduce  the  Federal  dehol  and  move  toward  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  would  you  favor  cutting  badi 

(a)  Housing  subsidies? 

(b)  Food  stamps' 

(c)  Aid  to  educaton? 

(d)  M  to  aties' 


63      37 


(e)  Job  training  funds' 


(f  j  Nudear  weapons  s)inidlil|?.. 
(I)  Foreign  a«)' 


(I)  Foreign  aO' 

(h)  tic  scheduled  ttwd-yeai  mcome  tan  ait  in  1983? 

ril  TiaiKmrtatm  fund^' 


(i)  Transportation  funds' 

(i)  EcoKUnc  itevtiapnieni  assistance? 

(k)" 


(k)  Social  security  benefit  payments?.. 

(1)  Farm  programs' 

(4)  SbouM  Congress  pass  laws  which  restrict  the  import  of 
goods  from  countries  wtnch  bktii  the  sale  of  American  goods 
in  then  countries' 

(5)  Should  Federal  education  benefits  be  demed  to  tliose  win 
do  not  register  for  the  draft' 

(6)  ShouH  Congress  approve  the  multibillion-dollar  funding 
request  by  F^esident  Reagan  to  begin  buikling  the  MX  missile 
system' 

(7)  SIniU  Congress  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Federal  lax  taw 
requmg  banks  to  withhoM  10  perceni  of  inlerest  ol  savings 
and  dMdends.  beginning  July  1983'      

(8)  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  ol  small  and  family 
farms  which  are  going  out  of  business,  should  Congress 
direct  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  place  a  partial 
moralorium  on  larm  loredoswes' 

(9)  Should  Congress  require  aUe^bodied  recipients  of  welfare 
payments,  food  stamps,  or  subsidi?ed  housing  benefits  to 
worti  for  the  benefits  they  receive' 


es 

57 
32 
70 
31 
69 
93 
48 
69 
39 
20 
36 


91  9 

85  15 

36  64 

77  23 

80  20 

98  2 


SCOTT  JOPLIN 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  9,  1983,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  issue  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  in  honor  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican composer,  Scott  Joplin.  The 
stamp  will  be  issued  in  Sedalia,  Mo., 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  people  of  Sedalia  have 
planned  appropriate  ceremonies  and 


festivities  to  accompany  the  issuance 
of  the  stamp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  a  stamp  commemorating  the  life 
and  work  of  Scott  Joplin  should  be 
issued  in  Sedalia.  Joplin  had  that 
rarest  of  himum  talents— creative 
genius.  For  14  years,  he  honed  and 
perfected  his  natural  talent  as  an  itin- 
erant musician  in  the  Midwest  and 
Southwest.  Then,  in  1894,  Scott  Joplin 
came  to  Sedalia  to  settle  down,  and  to 
further  refine  his  skills  by  studying 
harmony  and  composition  at  the 
George  R.  Smith  College.  It  was  in  Se- 
dalia that  his  genius  took  root  and 
blossomed.  It  was  in  Sedalia  that  he 
began  a  life-long  practice  of  teaching 
and  assisting  other  talented  composers 
when  he  sponsored  the  work  of  two 
gifted  young  Sedalians,  Arthur  Mar- 
shall and  Scott  Hayden.  And,  it  was  in 
Sedalia  that  Joplin  made  his  most 
original  and  imique  contribution  to 
music.    . 

In  1899,  when  John  Stark  of  Sedalia 
published  Joplin's  brilliant  composi- 
tion named  for  the  Bftaple  Leaf  Club, 
where  Joplin  was  the  featured  per- 
former, the  spirit  and  character  of 
American  music  was  changed  forever. 
By  the  standards  of  any  day,  "The 
Maple  Leaf  Rag"  was  a  sensational 
hit.  It  became  the  first  instrumental 
to  top  the  million  mark  in  sales  of 
sheet  music.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  was  accomplished  prior  to  the  cre- 
ation of  radio,  television,  and  soimd 
movies,  and  with  the  record  industry  a 
mere  promising  infant.  "The  Maple 
Leaf  Rag"  made  ragtime  a  national, 
and  an  international,  rage.  Moreover, 
it  moved  this  new  music,  which  so  ex- 
presses the  restless  energy  and  indomi- 
table will  of  America,  toward  legiti- 
mate acceptance  as  a  classical  Ameri- 
can form.  Without  the  phenomenon  of 
the  "The  Maple  Leaf  Rag."  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  would  have  been  the 
Scott  Joplin  revival  we  have  seen  in 
our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Sedalia, 
the  Sedalia  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Scott  Joplin  Com- 
memorative Committee  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
memory  of  this  great  composer  who 
has  meant  so  much  to  our  Nation's  ar- 
tistic and  cultural  heritage.  By  helping 
to  preserve  a  part  of  our  past,  they 
have  served  to  enrich  our  present.  The 
success  of  the  efforts  to  have  a  Scott 
Joplin  Commemorative  Stamp  issued 
is  due  to  their  enthusiasm,  their  dedi- 
cation, and  the  strength  of  their  com- 
mitment. I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
the  people  of  Sedalia  on  this  worth- 
while project,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
these  efforts  have  come  to  fruition.  I 
know  all  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  will  want  to  extend  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Sedalia 
on  the  occasion  of  the  issuance  of  the 
Scott  Joplin  Commemorative  Stamp. 
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D  1230 


SOVIET  COMMITTEE  SAYS  JEWS 

ARE    HAPPY    IN    THE    SOVIET 

UNION 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
penniasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  there  is  a  chill- 
ing further  example  of  an  oppressive 
regime  blaming  the  victim  for  oppres- 
sion. The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  latest 
outrageous  disregard  for  basic  human 
rights,  has  formed  a  committee  which 
announces  that  the  reason  there  are 
fewer  requests  for  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  part  of  ito 
Jewish  population  is  that  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  now  happy. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  adding 
insult  to  injury.  To  the  injury  of 
forced  detention  against  their  wUI  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  large  part  of  the 
Jewish  population  now  receives  the 
insult  of  having  the  world  told  that  it 
Is  because  they  like  their  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  drop- 
off of  applications  for  emigration  from 
Soviet  Jews  in  part  because  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  clear  that  the  penal- 
ty for  aiding  for  emigration  is  a  tight- 
ening of  the  screws  and  a  further 
degree  of  oppression  for  that  religious 
minority  in  Russia. 

FOr  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to 
deny  the  basic  human  right  of  emigra- 
tion to  those  who  simply  want  to 
follow  the  tenets  of  their  religion  and 
their  culture  is  in  itself  outrageous. 
For  the  Soviet  Union  to  compound 
this  outrage  by  announcing  to  the 
world  that  the  victims  of  oppression 
are  in  fact  willing  conspirators  in  their 
own  imprisonment  makes  it  even 
worse. 


to  the  community  from  which  he 
made  a  living.  He  and  his  family  made 
significant  community  and  national 
contributions  in  the  Seattle  area  and 
in  the  United  SUtes.  One  example  is 
beautiful  Waterfalls  Park  in  the  Pio- 
neer Square  area  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Mr.  Casey, 
but  his  family  should  be  proud  that  in 
his  95  years  he  did  very  much  for  Se- 
attle and  for  his  country. 


COMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  JOB 
WELL  DONE  AT  WILLIAMSBURG 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  it 
as  a  great  compliment  that  the  minori- 
ty leader  Is  watching  my  comments 
and  my  actions,  as  evidenced  by  his  re- 
marks last  Friday  in  1 -minute  speech- 
es. If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  add  only 
one  point  of  clarification  to  his  re- 
marks, and  that  is  that  I  mean  to  con- 
gratulate the  President  and  his  politi- 
cal advisers  for  a  Job  well  done  on  the 
economic  summit.  It  was  a  masterful 
public  relations  effort,  and  I  want  to 
give  him  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  minority  leader  to  this 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
which  included  the  foUowing  item  in 
its  political  notes  column: 

The  White  House  Is  wasting  no  time  in  ex- 
ploiting the  President" s  success  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg economic  summit.  Aides  already 
are  editing  some  of  the  clips  of  the  meeting 
to  use  in  1984  campaign  advertising  on  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
now  understand  what  I  was  referring 
to  and  what  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  confirmed. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO    THE    LATE    JIM 

CASEY.    FOUNDER    OF   UNITED 

PARCEL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  was  driving  to  work  this 
morning,  the  radio  news  reported  that 
Jim  Casey.  95  years  old.  passed  away 
in  Seattle  today.  That  is.  of  course,  a 
real  loss,  but  Mr.  Casey  had  95  years 
of  a  very  full  life.  Seventy-five  years 
ago  Jim  Casey  started  United  Parcel 
Service.  On  a  bicycle,  he  delivered 
packages  in  the  greater  Seattle  area 
and  from  that  beginning  developed  a 
successful  service  business  across  this 
entire  country.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
example  of  an  instance,  where  there  is 
a  market  and  a  nded.  that  private  en- 
terprise can  really  go  ahead  and  do  a 
real  Job. 

I  specifically  want  to  make  the  com- 
ment that  Bir.  Casey,  gave  much  back 

I 


We  were  told  on  Thursday  and  on 
Friday  that  we  would  have  votes  on 
the  suspensions  yesterday.  Monday. 
Members  coimted  on  that,  and  they 
were  here  expecting  to  have  recorded 
votes  on  a  niunber  of  suspensions.  We 
did  not  have  those  votes. 

Is  there  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leadership?  Very  rarely.  Is 
there  consultation  with  the  general 
membership?  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
And.  by  the  way.  the  votes  on  suspen- 
sions will  now  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  We  were  told  earlier  they  would 
be  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  then  it 
was  the  end  of  the  day.  then  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  Really. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  membership  can 
live  with  any  legislative  schedule,  in 
my  opinion,  but  Just  tell  us  when  we 
can  expect  those  votes  and  stick  with 
it.  The  schedule  changes  we  are  living 
with  are  surely  no  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road, let  alone  a  Congress. 


and  Means  will  hold  hearings.  To  save 
the  public  money,  and  to  minimize  tax 
manipulation,  we  should  move  quickly. 


THE  HOUSE  SCHEDULE 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
deal  with  the  schedule?  I  am  not 
trying  to  be  critical  of  any  leader  of 
the  House  because  I  am  not  sure  who 
is  to  blame.  And  I  am  not  speaking  as 
a  Republican  or  as  a  whip,  just  as  a 
citizen  Member.  I  am  getting  awfully 
tired  of  being  jerked  around  by  an 
ever-changing  schedule  of  business  in 
the  House. 

Last  Thursday  night  at  5  o'clock,  the 
membership  did  not  even  know  we 
would  be  in  session  the  rest  of  the  day 
or  how  late  we  would  be  in.  The  mem- 
bership did  not  luiow  whether  we 
would  be  in  session  on  Friday  or 
whether  we  would  have  recorded 
votes.  As  it  turned  out.  we  did  have 
votes  on  Friday,  eight  of  them,  when 
Members  had  earlier  been  given  the 
impression  we  would  not  have  votes  on 
that  Friday. 


A  NEEDED  CORRECTIVE  ON 
LEASING 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24.  1983.  our  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Pickle,  in- 
troduced H.R.  3110,  the  Governmental 
Leasing  Tax  Act  of  1983. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  limit 
the  tax  benefits  from  various  types  of 
leasing  transactions  entered  into  by 
Government  entities  including  cities, 
counties.  States,  Federal  agencies,  and 
others.  The  bills  limitations  are  in- 
tended to  eliminate  the  attractiveness 
of  leasing  transactions  of  public  facili- 
ties and  property  put  together  primar- 
ily for  tax  reasons. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
cently held  a  hearing  on  the  tax  and 
budget  issues  related  to  such  leasing 
arrangements.  The  hearing  focused  on 
the  Navy  Department's  TAKX  mari- 
time pre-positioning  ship  program. 
Among  the  subcommittee's  findings  is 
the  following:  "Economic  analysis 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's capital  cost  is  greater  when 
it  leases  property  on  a  long-term  basis 
than  when  it  buys  the  same  property. " 
If  you  think  about  it.  that  Is  not  sur- 
prising because  lost  tax  revenues  ag- 
gravate the  actual  capital  costs. 

H.R.  3110  represents  a  thoughtful 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  problems 
identified  as  a  result  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight's  hearing.  Transi- 
tion dates  are  not  sacred,  and  perhaps 
some  types  of  property  are  appropri- 
ately leased:  but  generally  spealclng, 
we  should  not  use  expensive  Federal 
tax  subsidies  to  buy  what  we  should 
appropriate  for  and  build  directly.  On 
June  8,  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 


DEVASTATION  IN  UTAH 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
flooding  and  mudslides  have  devastat- 
ed my  home  State  of  Utah  during  the 
last  2  weeks.  A  record  snowpack  cou- 
pled with  high  temperatures  have  in- 
creased dramatically  the  spring  runoff 
and  caused  serious  floods  and  mud- 
slides. 

My  hometown  of  Farmlngton  was 
one  of  the  hardest  hit  areas.  I  person- 
ally was  evacuated  from  home  three 
times  during  the  Memorial  week 
period.  Many  of  my  neighbors  have 
lost  everything— their  homes  and  their 
personal  belongings. 

Fortimately.  there  has  only  been 
one  death  as  a  result  of  the  floodings 
and  just  a  few  personal  injuries. 

We  in  Utah  want  to  thank  the  kind 
people  all  over  America  who  have 
shown  their  sympathy  and  support. 

I  want  to  personally  recognize  the 
great  efforts  of  my  fellow  Utahans  in 
helping  each  other  during  these  trying 
and  stressful  situations.  Volimteers 
have  given  thousands  of  hours  of  their 
time  fUllng  sandbags,  cleaning  up 
homes,  and  providing  food  and  shelter 
for  the  flood  victims. 

We  Utahans  have  a  proud  pioneer 
heritage.  The  positive  reqjonse  of  our 
citizens  to  this  latest  natiiral  catastro- 
phe shows  again  that  the  independent, 
self-reliant  pioneering  spirit  is  not 
dead.  It  has  been  reborn  and  rekindled 
in  the  latest  bout  with  nature.  These 
devastating  mudslides  are  much  like 
Government  spending.  Once  they  start 
sliding  there  is  no  way  to  stop  them 
and  they  usually  create  great  prob- 
lems to  everything  they  touch. 


that  economic  recovery,  the  Reagan 
tax  cut— in  particular,  the  third  year 
phase  of  that  tax  cut.  They  know  that 
capping  the  tax  cut  will  be  terribly 
unfair  because  it  will  reduce  savings 
and  investment  and  thereby  imdercut 
recovery. 

They  know  that  middle-class  Amer- 
ica, particularly  two-income  families, 
will  feel  the  adverse  impact  of  the  tax 
plan,  but  the  Democrats  evidently 
have  determined  that  next  year's  elec- 
tions are  more  important  than  the 
pain  new  taxes  will  cause  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  always  has  be- 
lieved that  the  best  politics  is  doing 
what  Is  best  for  the  country,  but  poli- 
ticians too  often  forget  that  fact.  The 
tax-happy  Democrats  have  forgotten. 


DEMCMTRATIC     PARTY     ACTIONS 
SEEN    AS    THREATENING    ECO- 
NOMIC .RECOVERY 
(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica has  often  witnessed  politicians 
making  cold,  calculated  decisions  to 
advance  their  own  political  ambitions. 
But  rarely  has  the  country  seen  a  deci- 
sion as  cold,  cruel,  and  calculated  as 
that  made  by  the  Democratic  Party 
leadership  to  try  to  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Some  Democrats  have  evidently  de- 
termined that  a  strong  economic  re- 
covery will  be  disastrous  to  their  polit- 
ical fortimes  next  year.  Therefore. 
they  have  decided  to  attack  and,  if 
possible,  destroy  the  centerpiece  of 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  "MR. 
WEALTH" 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  meet 
"Mr.  Wealth,"  the  person  who  you  say 
is  benefiting  from  the  President's  tax 
cut  program  and  who  should  be 
pinched  out  of  the  economic  recovery 
program  in  the  bill  you  want  to  bring 
to  the  floor. 

He  files  a  Joint  tax  return  reporting 
taxable  income  just  over  $35,200  and 
has  two  dependents.  He  has  seen  the 
passage  of  the  House  budget  which 
calls  for  a  repeal  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and  indexing,  a  tax  in- 
crease which  would  cost  him  $3,549  in 
higher  taxes  over  the  next  6  years. 

He  has  already  absorbed  the  tax  in- 
creases under  TEFRA,  the  new  social 
security  bill,  the  gas  tax  bill,  bracket 
creep,  and  the  previously  enacted 
social  security  taxes. 

Since  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Speaker, 
cannot  get  agreement  on  the  budget  to 
really  penalize  'Mr.  Wealth,"  they 
have  proposed  to  cap  his  tax  cut  which 
he  would  receive  in  July. 

That  will  certainly  show  "Mr. 
Wealth"  a  thing  or  two.  Did  I  point 
out  that  "Mr.  Wealth"  is  a  small  busi- 
nessman who  pays  only  personal 
income  taxes  and  that  a  third  year  cap 
would  result  in  higher  taxes  on  small 
business?  Did  I  also  neglect  to  point 
out  that  since  small  business  creates 
most  of  the  new  jobs  in  our  economy, 
the  tax  increase  on  his  btisiness  will 
affect  the  Jobs  of  his  wealthy  employ- 

■riiat  Is  showing  him.  Mr.  Speaker. 


everyone  agrees  that  a  recovery  is  un- 
derway and  it  is  fragile,  the  last  thing 
that  should  be  done  is  to  Increase 
taxes  and  spending.  Yesterday  we 
heard  that  the  answer  to  the  problem 
is  to  raise  taxes  on  the  hardworidng 
American  wealthy:  let  them  make  ad- 
ditional sacrifices.  I  am  sure  it  was 
good  news  to  those  single  taxpayers 
making  $31,000  a  year  to  hear  it  said 
that  they  represent  high  bracket 
America. 

However,  if  the  House  leadership  is 
now  saying  that  the  most  they  can 
raise  in  taxes  is  $6  billion  for  1984.  are 
they  also  prepared  to  cut  the  addition- 
al spending  programs  approved  in  the 
House  budget  resolution  that  were  to 
be  financed  by  the  $30  billion  increase 
in  taxes?  If  they  can  only  raise  $6  bil- 
lion in  taxes  and  want  to  keep  the  def- 
icit in  the  House  budget  resolution  at 
the  same  $174  billion  level,  then  they 
must  be  prepared  to  cut  $24  billion  In 
spending  out  of  that  resolution.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  that  initiative. 


THE  DANGER  OF  HIGHER 
TAXES  AND  MORE  SPENDING 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuuiLs.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice 
has  now  become  even  clearer.  When 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN.  MIDDLE- 
INCOME  AMERICANS  WOULD 
BE  HURT  BY  TAX  INCREASES 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  disappointed  to  read  you  propose 
to  raise  the  American  people's  taxes  $6 
billion  next  week. 

Economists  of  virtually  every  per- 
suasion have  indicated  their  support 
for  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  as  a 
way  to  continue  the  budding  economic 
recovery.  But  now  you  propose  to  In- 
crease taxes  by  $6  billion.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  this  $6  billion 
in  taxes  will  reduce  consumption  by 
more  than  that  amoimt  and  thus 
hamper  the  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  groups  harmed 
most  by  your  tax  increase  will  be  small 
businessmen  and  those  Americans  who 
earn  between  $35,000  and  $45,000  a 
year. 

Small  businessmen  will  suffer  be- 
cause they  pay  their  taxes  as  individ- 
uals and  this  cap  will  hurt  their  busi- 
ness. Perhaps  even  more  importantly, 
their  customers,  those  helping  to  fuel 
the  recovery,  will  reduce  their  spend- 
ing due  to  the  tax  Increases. 

Those  Americans  who  earn  between 
$35,000  and  $45,000  a  year,  will  have  to 
pay  a  tax  rate  increase  of  more  than 
10  percent— the  highest  of  any  group 
of  citizens— if  your  tax  cap  passes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  say  that  these  tax 
increases  are  necessary  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  there  is  another  way  to  do 
that.  Simply  reduce  the  $52  billion  in 
new  CJovemment  programs  that  you 
put  into  the  Democrat  budget  this 
year. 
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ASSAULT  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 

(Mr.  BIURAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BnJRAKIS.  It  is  ironic.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  should  have  chosen 
this  week  to  announce  your  assault  on 
the  pockeU  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  week  you  and  your  party  are 
ifeheduled  to  bring  five  appropriations 
bills  to  the  floor.  Every  single  one  of 
them  spends  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requested.  And.  contrary 
to  what  the  American  people  are  being 
asked  to  believe,  most  of  these  add-ons 
to  the  deficit  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fairness  to  the  poor.  We  are  asked  to 
approve  an  extra  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  new  water  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
we  approved  in  the  bipartisan  jobs  bill. 
We  are  being  asked  for  an  extra  half 
billion  in  postal  subsidies,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  tells  us  that 
the  President  must  be  prohibited  from 
saving  money  by  contracting  out  some 
Government  projects  to  the  private 
sector.  These  deficit  builders  alone 
will  chew  up  a  good  portion  of  the  $5 
billion  the  Democrats  hope  to  raise 
this  year  by  limiting  the  third  year  of 
the  President's  tax  cut. 

Most  ironic  of  all  is  the  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  new  loan  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration—ironic because  small 
business,  which  is  generating  the  bulk 
of  America's  new  jobs,  will  be  forking 
over  the  lion's  share  of  the  Democrats' 
new  tax  increase.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
clearer  distinction  between  the  two 
parties:  The  Republicans  want  to  keep 
small  business  at  work  producing  the 
economic  recovery;  the  Democrats 
want  to  tax  away  their  earnings  and 
give  a  little  of  it  back  to  the  favored 
few.  after  deducting  suitable  carrying 
charges. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  find  out 
this  week  who  really  wants  to  cut  the 
deficit,  but  we  will  not  find  out  by 
watching  your  tax  increase.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  we  will  vote  time  after 
time  to  control  spending. 


for  wealthy  Americans.  The  cap  on 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  will  not— 
as  the  Democrats  maintain— just  force 
people  in  higher  income  brackets  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  It  wiU.  however, 
eliminate  any  hope  of  a  tax  break  for 
working  couples  who  may.  Jointly, 
make  more  than  the  arbitrary  limit  es- 
tablished by  the  Democrats. 

Is  this  the  message  the  Democrats 
want  to  send  to  working  Americans  in 
1984?  Do  not  work  harder,  do  not  try 
to  make  any  more  money  than  you  are 
making  right  now.  because  you  will 
lose  it  in  the  end  as  your  taxes  go  up. 
Is  this  the  party  of  the  working  Amer- 
ican? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  the 
other  party  wants  to  raise  taxes  on 
working  Americans  is  simple.  They  do 
not  want  to  control  spending.  Just 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  spend- 
ing this  year  alone.  Compared  to  last 
year's  budget  resolution,  we  have  in- 
creased fiscal  year  1983  spending  by 
$39  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $33 
billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Republicans  have  an 
alternative  way  to  reduce  deficits  and 
that  is  to  reduce  spending.  More  taxes 
is  not  the  answer.  It  is  part  of  the 
problem. 

Pair  is  fair.  The  Democratic  proposal 
to  eliminate  a  marginal  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion for  working  Americans  is  not. 


DEMOCRATS     ELIMINATE     HOPE 

OF  TAX  BREAK  FOR  WORKING 

COUPLES 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  spoken 
many  times  of  fairness.  Now  they  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  the  only  tax  rate  re- 
duction many  working  families  have 
received  in  20  years— ironic,  coming 
from  a  party  that  initiated  a  reduction 
in  the  top  rate  from  70  to  50  percent 


people  who<)i(rere  desiring  freedom?  I 
do  not  think  Robert  Kennedy  or  Jack 
Kennedy  or  any  person  in  this  Con- 
gress who  believes  in  the  traditions 
which  they  stood  for  wants  that  to 
happen. 


THE  KENNEDY  LEGACY 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
planning  to  rise  today  to  speak  about 
the  issue  of  the  proposed  tax  cap;  but 
earlier  one  of  the  1-minute  speeches 
discussed  Robert  Kennedy  and  his 
legacy  to  America.  Let  me  just  say  this 
about  Robert  Kennedy,  and  especially 
about  his  brother,  the  great  President 
of  this  country.  He  would  not  have 
stood  by  and  allowed  what  happened 
yesterday  to  have  happened  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  would 
not  have  abandoned  those  freedom 
loving  people  in  South  and  Central 
America  who  are  attempting  to  con- 
front the  problems  foisted  upon  them 
by  the  expansionist  Communist  states 
in  their  region. 

We  see  today  in  Nicaragua  a  country 
which  bums  the  churches  of  its  Indian 
people,  which  has  destroyed  the  only 
synagogue  in  the  country  and  forced 
the  Jewish  people  to  flee  its  nation, 
and  in  return  for  that  this  Congress 
turns  its  back  on  those  people  in  Nica- 
ragua and  around  Nicaragua  who  wish 
to  address  freedom  and  to  establish 
liberty  in  that  country. 

I  ask  you.  is  the  epitaph  of  this  Con- 
gress going  to  be  that  we  withdrew  the 
hand  of  freedom  from  those  people?  Is 
the  epitaph  of  this  Congress  going  to 
be   that   we   turned   our   t>ack   on   a 


WATT  AND  SEE  WHAT  ELSE  THE 
DEMOCRATS  HAVE 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  note  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  pro- 
moting another  tax  increase,  a  surtax 
on  top  of  those  who  ar^  in  the  32-per- 
cent tax  bracket.  It  is  another  tax  in- 
crease on  top  of  the  tax  increases  that 
were  voted  in  1982.  on  top  of  the  gaso- 
line tax  increase,  on  top  of  the  social 
security  tax  increase. 

Now.  this  one  is  intended  to  raise  an- 
other $6  billion;  but  that  is  just  for 
starters.  You  have  to  remember  that 
his  party  has  also  obligated  itself  to 
raise  taxes  an  additional  $24  billion, 
for  a  total  of  $30  billion  under  their 
budget  resolution;  so  this  first  $6  bil- 
lion tax  increase  is  truly  targeted  on 
just  one  minority  segment  of  the 
voters  in  hopes  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters  will  not  feel  threatened  by 
it. 

But  what  about  the  other  tax  in- 
creases they  have  in  mind?  What 
about  the  other  $24  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases? 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  wait  and  see 
who  they  are  going  to  stick  next?  So  I 
say  let  us  wait  and  see  what  else  they 
have  in  mind. 


A  BLATANT  TAX  INCREASE  TO 
JUSTIFY  INCREASED  SPENDING 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  led 
to  believe  by  media  accounts  that  the 
majority  leadership  suggests  that  we 
increase  taxes  through  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  $700  cap  on  the  10-percent 
reduction  due  the  taxpayers  next 
month. 

The  10-percent  reduction  is  on  the 
books,  and  any  action  to  reduce,  delay, 
or  eliminate  that  provision  of  law  is 
nothing  more  than  a  blatant  tax  in- 
crease to  help  justify  increased  spend- 
ing. The  increased  revenues  will  not  be 
used  to  reduce  deficits. 

Even  though  the  taxpayers  are  due 
this  slight  decrease  in  Federal  taxes 
this  year,  they  are  still  going  to  be  hit 
by  a  10.6  percent  increase  in  Federal 
taxes  next  year  due  to  the  TEFRA. 
the  gas  tax.  social  security  tax  in- 
creases, and  additional  bracket  creep. 


Continultig  high  marginal  tax  rates 
are  contrary  to  InereMtnc  aavlngB  and 
investments.  We  need  to  go  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  enooimge  savings 
to  keep  the  interest  rates  going  down 
and  the  reOovery  rolling. 

The  cap  is  the  wnmg  idea  at  the 
wrong  time  and  should  not  be  enter- 
tained by  this  body. 


And  ao  an  era  has  begun 
Wbere  Philadelphia  has  finally  won 
The  crown  of  baAetball's  Number  One 
And  become  Pennsylvania's  rising  sun. 


LIBERAL'  DEMOCRATIC  LEAD- 
ERSHIP  UNVEHJB  AMTIWORK- 
INO  COUPLES  TAX  INCREASE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GDlORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
liberal  Democratic  leadership  yester- 
day unveiled  its  antiworking  couples 
tax  increase.  This  is  a  peculiarly  badly 
designed  tax  increase  which  would,  in 
effect,  put  a  cap  on  if  you  are  single 
and  earn  $34,000  a  year,  will  put  the 
cap  on  if  you  are  euning  $42,000  as  a 
couple. 

In  other  words,  if  your  spouse 
earned  over  $8,000  you  would  be  in  a 
situation  where  you  would  be  being 
discriminated  against. 

This  tax  increase  is  part  of  a  series 
of  liberal  Democratic  tax  increases 
that  are  occurring  in  Washington 
State,  in  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  is  Just 
a  sample  of  more  to  come. 

There  is  a  serious  chance  that  if  the 
liberal  Democrats  have  their  way,  they 
will,  in  fact,  succeed  in  stoppiiu;  the 
recovery  and  in  stopping  the  creation 
of  Jobs  whkh  has  just  begun. 

This  tax  increase  would  be  a  serious 
step  toward  killing  the  recovery. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
PHILADELPHIA 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

liifr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
of  difficulty  for  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  recession  has 
taken  its  toll,  and  recovery  in  many 
areas  is  stfll  hard  to  come  by.  we  take 
heart  in  good  news.  One  week  ago,  the 
Philadelphia  76'ers  made  it  four 
straight  over  the  dethroned  champion 
Los  ^igeles  Lakers.  In  honor  of  this 
event,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  com- 
memorating this  good  news  with  a 
poem: 

Sixer  fans  can  jump  and  shout 
In  witnessing  the  turn  about 
After  many  years  of  doing  without 
We've  won  it  in  four,  a  sixer  rout. 
Andrew  Toney,  backcourt  king. 
Helped  get  Dr.  J  his  ring 
But  they  never  could  have  done  it  alone 
They  needed  the  help  of  Moses  BCalone. 
Moses,  who  made  L.A.  mourners 
Drove  Kareem  to  far  off  comers 
And  played  the  game  with  power  and  speed 
To  satisfy  a  champion's  need. 


THE  GREAT  MORNING 
POLITICAL  TiSEATER 

(BCrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Iilr.  Speaker,  it 
is  always  interesting  to  see  the  great 
political  theater  that  goes  on  as  we 
begin  the  session. 

I  must  say  from  listening  to  many  of 
the  speeches  today  that  I  think  the 
slogan  of  this  Congress  might  be 
summed  up  by  saying.  "Blessed  are 
the  young,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
national  debt." 

I  see  some  Members  of  the  other 
party  saying  that  all  the  Democrats 
want  to  do  is  spend,  spend,  spend,  and 
tax,  tax.  tax;  but  of  late  what  we  have 
done  ^ter  the  huge  Reagan  tax  cut.  is 
spend,  spend— borrow,  borrow,  borrow. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that 
we  start  getting  that  debt  under  con- 
trol. We  certainly  want  our  children  to 
inherit  something  from  us  other  than 
Just  this  huge  debt  we  are  running. 

As  we  approach  July  4,  which  is  our 
national  Independence  Day,  I  think  all 
of  us  must  remember  that  the  one  way 
you  can  always  lose  your  independence 
personally  or  as  a  nation  is  to  get 
yourself  heavily  in  debt. 

So  I  salute  our  side  of  the  aisle  and 
Its  leadership  for  at  least  attempting 
to  try  to  figiu-e  out  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  the  debt.  I  think  all 
of  us  ought  to  be  doing  that,  rather 
than  Just  making  a  political  theater 
out  of  mocking  those  who  are  trying. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8, 
1983 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  8,  1983,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  2692— the  Government-Impelled 
Cargo  Act  of  1983. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder),  have  been  apprised  of 
the  hearing  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
Tbore  was  no  objection. 


PERBOSSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
lES  TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  ON  THURSDAY.  JUNE  9. 
1983 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  2  p.m. 
on  Thursday.  Jime  9.  1983.  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on  HJl. 
1372— a  bill  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  Alaska  until  No- 
vember 6,  1988  (Hovercraft). 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythe),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder),  have  been  apprised  of 
the  hearing  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3132) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3132.  with  Mr.  Pease  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Monday.  June  6.  the 
Clerk  had  read  through  line  12  on 
page  5. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  a  purchase 
contract  for  the  acquisition  of  new  buildings 
and  appurtenant  facilities  for  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  District,  New  Orle- 
ans, Louisiana.  Such  buildings  and  facilities 
shall  be  constructed  on  a  site  presently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Engineer  District  under  a 
long-term  right  of  use  donated  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  New  Orle- 
ans. The  contract  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  purchue  price,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $39,000,000.  and  reasonable  interest 
thereon,  by  lease  or  installment  payments 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  25  years.  The 
contract  shall  further  provide  that  title  to 
the  buUdincs  and  facilities  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States  at  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  term  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract. 

a  1300 
AMxmnciirr  ornxxst  by  m.  edgar 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerit  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edcak:  On 
pace  8.  after  line  2.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sk.  104.  Within  funds  available  in  the 
construction  general  account,  including  but 
not  limited  to  funds  deferred,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  directed  to  complete  the  navi- 
gation and  related  features  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  at  a  total  addi- 
tional Federal  cost  of  $202,000,000.  Section 
200  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  (27)  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  WaUrway:  Prom  the  Pickwick  Pool 
on  the  Tennessee  River  at  RM  215  to 
Demopolls.  Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  at  RM  215.4.'  '. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Beviix)  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  violates  paragraph  (b).  clause  5, 
rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man suspond. 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EX>GAR.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  this 
amendment  just  briefly  to  indicate,  as 
the  reservation  of  points  of  order  have 
been  made  against  the  amendment 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  ruled  out  of  order  with  a 
point  of  order.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
through  its  own  process  just  about  10 
days  ago.  brought  to  this  House  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  had  19  waivers 
of  points  of  order  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  suggesting  just  on  water  policy 
alone  dealing  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

What  I  am  suggesting  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  wish  my  colleagues  could 
agree,  is  a  two-part  amendment  that 
does  two  things  that  everybody  says 
they  agree  to:  that  is.  the  conunittee 
agrees  that  it  will  cost  approximately 
$202  million  to  complete  the  Teiuies- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway.  That  the 
Federal  commitment  remaining  on  the 
Tenneaaee-Tombigbee  Waterway  will 
be  $90  million  in  1984,  $90  million  in 
1985.  and  $22  million  for  spare  parts 


for  the  locks  and  dams  and  other  re- 
lated features  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

But  when  the  committee  is  asked 
how  much  will  it  cost  to  complete  the 
project,  the  answer  is  $202  million.  I 
am  simply  offering  this  legislative  lan- 
guage so  everyone  can  see  what  that 
cost  will  be. 

I  draw  everyone's  attention  to  page 
38  of  the  report  because  you  will  not 
find  an  allocation  for  the  Termessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  in  this  legisla- 
tion. But  if  you  look  at  the  report  lan- 
guage it  shows  that  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  will  receive  the 
fimds.  deferred  funds  that  are  avail- 
able. When  asked  how  much  is  avail- 
able of  deferred  funds  I  was  told  that 
there  would  t)e  $180  million  available. 
When  asked  how  much  of  that  will  t>e 
specifically  targeted  to  Tenn-Tom  the 
answer  is.  "all  of  it." 

So  in  the  first  part  of  my  amend- 
ment I  am  simply  stating  the  obvious, 
and  that  is  that  $202  million  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

A  second  part  of  the  amendment  is  a 
little  more  controversial.  I  offer  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  Tom  Bevill 
as  part  2.  This  would  include  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigl>ee  Waterway  into  a 
public  law  that  is  already  on  the  books 
dealing  with  user  fees. 

This  present  law  mandates  a  user 
fee.  so  that  barges  on  the  inland  wa- 
terway system  using  the  Mississippi  or 
using  the  Monongahela  River  system 
or  any  water  system  except  Term-Tom 
has  to  pay  a  user  fee.  The  only  major 
waterway  exempted  from  that  user  fee 
is  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
rightly  introduced  legislation  in  Janu- 
ary to  make  sure  that  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  he  made  part  of 
that  inland  waterway  system  and  that 
all  fairly  and  equitably  pay  the  same 
user  fee. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  our  Members 
would  want  to  see  a  barge  filled  with 
coal  or  wheat  come  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  Orleans  and  have 
to  pay  a  user  fee.  but  that  same  barge 
coming  from  Pickwick,  Tenn.,  to 
Mobile.  Ala.,  not  having  to  pay  the 
user  fee  at  all. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
accept  this  amendment  and.  while  it 
probably  does  technically  violate  the 
House  rules  in  terms  of  germaneness 
right  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  without 
precedent  in  the  last  2  weeks  that  we 
have  maneuvered  around  that  House 
rule  on  several  occasions  when  every- 
body has  been  in  agreement. 

So  I  would  ask  the  subcommittee 
chairman  whether  or  not  he  could  not 
accept  this  and  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman  just  to 
ask  him  his  position  on  both  of  these 
matters.  First,  his  position  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  and.  second,  the 
issue  dealing  with  the  inclusion  of  the 


Tennessee-Tombigbee  in  the  user  fee 
legislation. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me.  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  the  cost  as  well  as  the 
user  fee  issue. 

The  cost  to  complete  the  navigation 
and  related  features  of  the  project  is 
just  exactly  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  stated.  It  will  be  $90  mil- 
lion for  1984.  and  then  there  would  be 
$90  million  for  1985.  and  then  there 
would  be  $22  miUion  in  1986.  a  total  of 
$202  million  total  remaining  cost. 

There  has  been  $1.5  billion  of  Feder- 
al funds  spent  on  this  project  and 
there  is  $202  million  more  needed  for 
the  navigation  features  and  related  ac- 
tivities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEIVILL.  There  is  no  money  re- 
quired to  be  appropriated  in  this  bill, 
so  this  $90  million  is  available  for  the 
new  starts  that  the  committee  will  be 
considering  on  or  about  the  16th  of 
this  month. 

So  there  is  no  appropriation  re- 
quired in  this  bill.  It  simply  says  in  the 
report  that  with  the  money  that  is  on 
hand  the  corps  is  directed  to  go  ahead 
and  complete  the  Term-Tom.  This  will 
complete  it.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
funding. 

It  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
September  1985  and  the  other  $22  mil- 
lion will  be  for  those  items  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  So  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  the  total  cost  will  be  in  ad- 
ditional Federal  fimds  $202  million. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  This  winds  up  the 
funding 

Mr.  EDGAR.  We  both  celebrate 
that. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  We  both  celebrate 
that,  the  gentleman  is  right. 

As  far  as  the  user  fees  are  con- 
cerned, the  gentleman  has  stated  that 
correctly.  Senator  Stennis  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  other  body  on  the 
same  subject.  There  is  no  opposition 
to  it.  It  is  intended  to  remove  any 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Tenn-Tom  is  being  treated  the  same  as 
the  other  waterways  in  the  country, 
and  that  is  to  make  certain  that  user 
fees  now  on  the  books  will  apply  to 
Tenn-Tom. 

We  are  going  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion passes. 

If  I  may  at  this  point  say,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Fuppo).  who 


is  on  the  Wktys  and  Means  Committee, 
stipporti  my  bill.  He  has  reaerved  a 
point  of  order,  too.  so  he  will  Just  tell 
the  genUeittan  where  we  are  on  that 
piece  of  legldation. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  The 
point  relates  to  the  user  fee.  Is  the 
gentleman  intending  to  make  sure 
that  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way is  included  in  the  user  fee  legisla- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edoab)  has  agidn  expired. 

(By  unanimous. consent  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FUPPO.  That  is  the  intept  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama's  bilL 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  last  year 
to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  EDGiAR.  So  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  to  spend  no  more  than 
$202  million  of  Federal  funds,  com- 
plete the  project? 

Also,  it  is  the  intention  of  those  par- 
ticularly from  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Tennessee  to  include  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway  in  the  user 
fee  public  law? 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  IiCr.  Chairman,  with 
those  assurances,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  wish  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  because  the 
amendment  violates  paragraph  (b). 
clause  5.  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  genUeman 
would  suspend  a  moment,  proper  pro- 
cedure is  for  the  gentleman  to  object 
to  the  lunanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  then  to 
nuJte  a  pofnt  of  order. 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  I  do  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  WiU  the  gentleman  re- 
serve the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  FL0»PO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Before  the  gentleman 
makes  his  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  attempting  to 
remove  the  impediment  that  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  call  a  point  of  order 
against,  simply  because  the  gentleman 
has  made  the  assurances. 

Mr.  FUJE*PO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  gentleman's  request  and 


I  wittidraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAnUilAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee.  especially  Tom 
Bbvill.  John  Myers,  in  fact,  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Water 
Sulx»mmittee  of  which  I  have  been 
long  a  member.  They  have  worked  so 
hard  for  the  completion  of  this 
project,  which  will  add  so  much  to 
wealth  not  only  to  my  area  but  to  the 
Nation. 

This  major  project  will  bring  to  the 
Southeastern  area  what  we  have  had 
for  years  in  the  Northeast,  the  North- 
west, and  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  depends 
upon  protection  and  development  of 
our  own  country,  for  it  is  to  ouir  coun- 
try on  which  all  else  depends. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  must 
return  stability  to  otir  Nation,  in  its 
money,  and  in  its  budget,  but  we  must 
ever  keep  in  mind  that  we  could  leave 
to  our  children  all  the  money  in  the 
world  and  a  womout  land— and  they 
would  never  make  it.  But  if  we  leave 
them  a  developed  and  rich  land,  they 
could  set  up  their  own  medium  of  ex- 
change. 

Blr.  Chairman,  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee is  a  big  enough  asset  to  the 
Nation  for  everyone  to  share  the 
credit,  including  those  who  first  con- 
ceived of  it  more  than  100  years  ago. 

THE  BEGINNING 

My   own   connection   goes   back   to 

1966  when  northeast  Mississippi  was 
added  to  my  district.  The  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  was  authorized  in  1946.  got 
off  the  drawing  boards  when  our  com- 
mittee provided  $500,000  in.  I  believe. 

1967  to  start  preliminary  planning  and 
construction.  It  has  been  reviewed  pe- 
riodically not  only  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Congress,  but  also  by 
the  courts.  Not  only  has  it  withstood 
various  charges  and  statements  but 
also  the  attacks  in  the  courts.  I  have 
copies  of  decisions  by  the  court. 

THE  COURTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  many  prob- 
lems, from  1967  to  date.  One  of  the 
points  raised  in  thei  courts  was  that 
the  public,  the  Congress,  nor  the  com- 
plainants against  the  Term-Tom  were 
aware  that  the  Corpjj  of  Engineers,  in 
the  proper  exercise  of  its  discretion. 
had  provided  for  widening  the  canal 
from  170  feet  to  approximately  300 
feet. 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  the  district  Judge. 
Judge  Keady:  I  quote: 

Prior  to  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
1966  Supplement  to  GDM  1  and  Secretary 


Resor's  memorandum  purporting  to  exerdae 
discretionary  authority  to  widen  the  chan- 
nel, the  House  of  Representatives,  while  re- 
solved into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  was  advised  by  Ckmgressman  Whit- 
ten  that  "indications  are  that  (TTW)  will 
likely  be  between  250  and  300  feet  wide." 
112  Congressional  Record  23374  (1966) 
(Deft.  Ex.  43.  Attachment  5).  On  June  24. 
1970.  Congressman  Whitten  advised  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  TTW 
"will  provide  a  9-(oot  slack  water  navigation 
channel  with  bottom  widths  of  280  feet  in 
the  divide  cut  and  300  feet  in  the  remainder 
of  the  route."  116  Congressional  Rbxwd 
21252  (1970)  (Deft.  Ex.  43.  Attach.  17). 

Before  requesting  discretionary  au- 
thority from  Secretary  Resor  in  1967. 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  had  caused 
public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  modifi- 
cation to  a  300-foot-wide  channel, 
public  hearings  were  held,  and  project 
opponents  given  a  chance  to  voice 
their  objections.  These  records  thus 
show  that  those  of  us  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  were  aware  of 
this  exercise  of  discretion  but  that  I 
had  twice  called  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ck>ngress  in  the  Record  and  thus 
to  the  public. 

Following  this  action,  we  directed 
the  corps  to  go  to  work  on  both  ends 
and  the  middle  which  assured  that  the 
project  would  be  handled  in  total. 

HIGHWAY  ACT  AMENDED 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  when  it  was 
realized  that  due  to  passage  of  time 
and  changes  in  policy  by  the  Congress, 
the  safety  features  required  by  new 
projects  would  not  fit  here.  Thus,  in 
the  Highway  Act  of  1976.  we  provided 
relief  in  section  132(a).  I  wrote  this 
language  which  enabled  this  project  to 
be  treated  as  later  projects  had  by  pro- 
viding for  bridges  to  meeting  modem 
highway  demands,  and  later  got  the 
Congress  to  provide  fimds  for  such 
bridges  in  crossings  determined  by  the 
State. 

Some  time  ago.  I  went  along  the 
Termessee-Tombigbee  from  up  in  the 
northern  part  of  my  State  down  to  Co- 
lumbus. About  50  percent  of  the  funds 
have  been  provided  and  almost  all  of 
the  project  construction  is  imder  con- 
tract. 

So  may  I  say  again  that  our  commit- 
tee developed  for  the  committee  and 
the  public  use.  all  facts  concerning 
this  great  project,  of  value  to  the 
whole  Nation.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  and  TVA  has 
strengthened  aU  the  competitive 
forces  which  they  faced  earlier  that 
might  be  in  that  area  because  they 
have  increased  economic  activity. 

THE  rUTURE 

I  think  with  time  the  Termessee- 
Tombigbee  navigation  project  is  goiiig 
to  be  of  sufficient  size  to  lead  to  a  tre- 
mendous developing  in  the  area,  which 
will  increase  the  transportation  that  is 
carried  by  rail  and  truck:  but  be  that 
as  it  may.  a  study  made  by  the  Appa- 
lachian  Commission   shows   that    23 
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states  will  benefit  directly  from  it  and 
cdal.  so  vital  to  our  needs,  will  be  one 
of  the  major  commodities  to  make  use 
of  this  canal. 

I  point  out  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  now  handles  over  1  billion 
tons  of  cargo  freight  per  year.  Not 
only  that,  but  as  I  recently  pointed 
out,  in  the  last  50  years,  this  country 
has  increased  its  population  from 
about  115  million  to  about  230  million. 
Presumably,  in  the  next  50  years,  we 
will  be  up  to  around  400  million.  I  say 
to  you  that  this  project  will  give  to  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
a  tremendous  potential  for  growth  and 
development.  It  is  said  that  we  will 
have  heavy  industry  coming  to  that 
area,  and  we  have  several  plants  al- 
ready. 

These  industries  will  not  take  away 
from  any  other  section,  but  as  we  grow 
toward  the  400  million  population 
level,  we  will  get  credit,  all  of  us.  for 
being  as  farsighted  and  constructive  as 
we  were  with  Bonneville  Power  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
us  and  for  the  Congress,  for  we  will 
point  out  once  again— our  country  and 
its  development  is  our  real  wealth  and 
Tenn-Tom  will  greatly  increase  that 
wealth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COHSTXUCTION  PROGRAIi 

For  constniction  and  rehabilitation  of 
projects  and  parts  thereof  (including  power 
transmission  facilities  for  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation use)  and  for  other  related  activities 
as  authorized  by  law,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  (696,538,000.  and,  in  addi- 
tion $15,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  the  Tucson  Division  to  t>e  ex- 
pended for  commencement  of  excavation 
and  construction  xtf  the  Picacho,  Red  Rock 
and  Brady  Pumping  Plants,  purchase  of 
pumps  and  motors  for  those  plants,  and  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  and  con.struction 
for  reaches  1,  2.  and  3  of  phase  A  of  the  aq- 
ueduct, of  which  $161,104,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfers  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  April  11.  1956  (43  U,S.C.  620d). 
and  $179,000,000  shall  be  available  for  trans- 
fers to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund  authorized  by  section  403 
of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1968  (43  U.S.C. 
1S43):  Provided,  That  of  the  total  appropri- 
ated, the  amount  for  program  activities 
which  can  be  financed  by  the  reclamation 
fund  shall  be  derived  from  that  fund:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  transfers  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  and  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Development  Fund  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  transfers  within 
the  overall  appropriation  to  this  heading: 
Provided  /■urther.  That  the  final  point  of 
discharge  for  the  interceptor  drain  for  the 
San  Luis  Unit  shall  not  be  determined  until 
development  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  State  of  California  of  a  plan, 
which  shall  conform  with  the  water  quality 
standards  of  the  State  of  California  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  minimize  any 
detrimental  effect  of  the  San  Luis  drainage 


waters:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  herein  approved  shall  be  available 
for  construction  or  operation  of  facilities  to 
prevent  waters  of  Lake  Powell  from  enter- 
ing any  national  monument. 

AMENDMEIfT  OPTntED  BY  MR.  EDCAK 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  On 
page  9.  line  1  strike  -$696,538,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  -$640,485,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7  strike  "$161,104,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$105,051,000". 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
gize for  not  having  that  amendment  at 
the  desk,  but  because  of  the  closeness 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
I  offered  earlier,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
schedule  has  been  changed  at  least 
twice  whereas  we  were  going  to  vote 
on  the  suspensions  and  then  we  move 
quickly  to  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute the  amendment. 

There  is  no  intention  of  confusing 
anybody,  so  let  me  clarify  exactly 
what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
cut  just  over  $56  million  from  the  ap- 
propriation contained  in  the  bill  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  construc- 
tion program. 

This  is  the  amount  of  money  sought 
by  Secretary  Watt  and  included  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  fiscal 
year  1984  funding  for  the  Dallas  Creek 
and  Delores  water  projects  in  western 
Colorado. 
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Specifically,  the  reduction  of 
$56,053,000  is  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing: $37.2  million  of  a  line  item  for  the 
Dolores  project  and  $16.2  million  line 
item  for  Dallas  Creek  and  $2,653  mil- 
lion sought  for  the  continuing  con- 
struction of  recreation  features  for 
these  two  projects. 

Now.  I  remind  everybody  that  these 
projects  are  not  new  to  this  House.  In 
fact,  they  were  on  the  original  shop- 
ping list  of  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  Jimmy  Carter  for 
deletion.  But,  my  opposition  to  these 
projects  today  is  not  based  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  project, 
itself:  it  is  based  on  the  policy  issue 
that  I  hope  we  can  focus  on  today. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  this  amend- 
ment in  a  little  bit  more  detail  by 
asking  some  questions  and  trying  to 
answer  them. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  "Of  all 
the  reclamation  projects  that  provide 
mimicipal  water,  why  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  singled  out 
these  two  projects  for  attack?"  The 
answer  is  simple. 

The  Bureau  has  19  projects  that  pro- 
vide municipal  and  industrial  water 
under  the  terms  and  authority  of  the 
1958  Water  Supply  Act.  Most  of  these 
are  completed  and  water  deliveries  are 
imderway.  with  repajrment  proceeding 
accordingly:   7   of   these   19  are  still 


under  construction  and  funded  in  this 
bill.  Of  these  seven,  the  majority  are 
properly  and  fully  contracted  for.  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau.  In  only  three 
cases— Dallas  Creek,  Dolores,  and  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project— do  current  contractual  com- 
mitments fall  short  of  recovering  all 
costs  allocated  to  M&I  water  as  re- 
quired by  the  Water  Supply  Act.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bonneville  unit,  the 
Bureau  reports  that  a  supplemental 
contract  is  scheduled  for  execution 
late  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Adoption  of 
my  amendment  will  do  much  to  insure 
that  the  Bureau  sticks  to  this  sched- 
ule. 

This  leaves  the  Dallas  Creek  and  Do- 
lores projects  as  the  only  Bureau  mu- 
nicipal water  support  projects  fimded 
for  construction  in  this  bill  where  the 
Bureau  is  not  now  holding  contracts  to 
repay  all  costs  as  required  under  the 
water  Supply  Act,  and  where  the 
Bureau  has  not  even  identified  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  option  for  coming 
into  compliance  with  the  law,  the  1958 
act,  nor  a  timetable  for  achieving  such 
compliance.  Under  these  circiun- 
stances,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
withhold  new  appropriations  for  these 
two  projects,  and  send  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  a  message:  Congress  ex- 
pects you  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Now,  a  second  question  that  might 
be  asked:  The  Dolores  project  is  more 
than  30  percent  complete  and  Dallas 
Creek  is  more  than  40  percent  com- 
plete, why  does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  want  to  halt  construc- 
tion now? 

The  answer: 

My  amendment  need  not  stop  all 
construction.  By  simply  striking  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  amendment  is  intended  to  signal 
to  the  Bureau  the  desire  of  Congress 
that  the  repayment  status  of  these 
two  projects  should  be  firmed  up 
before  further  Federal  financial  com- 
mitments are  made.  If  these  projects 
are  truly  viable,  the  Bureau  should  be 
able  to  obtain  the  necessary  repay- 
ment commitments  within  a  matter  of 
months.  Congress  can  then  provide 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

A  third  question  might  be  asked:  Has 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
sidered the  cost  of  delay  that  would  in- 
evitably result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment?  Again,  I  must 
answer  Yes. 

Again,  my  amendment  need  not  stop 
construction.  But  even  if  subsequent 
action  by  the  Bureau  or  this  Congress 
slowed  down  construction  imtil  this 
matter  were  resolved,  now  is  the  ideal 
time  to  do  so.  The  current  recession 
has  reduced  or  eliminated  inflationary 
pressure  on  many  Federal  construc- 
tion  projects.   The  Commissioner  of 


Reclamation  has  testified  before  Con- 
gress that  rflcent  bids  on  Bureau  con- 
struction contracts  have  been  coming 
in  an  average  of  25  percent  below  esti- 
mate. So  even  if  construction  were 
slowed  or  stopped  for  the  few  months 
that  it  mighjt  take  for  negotiations  to 
resolve  the  Dallas  Creek  and  Dolores 
repayment  problems.  I  would  not  an- 
ticipate such  a  slowdown  having  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  projects'  ulti- 
mate cost. 

The  question  might  also  be.  asked: 
The  local  sponsors  negotiated  with  the 
Bureau  in  good  faith.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  believe 
in  the  sanctity  of  those  contracts? 

Yes;  I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
lawful  contracts.  If  the  Dallas  Creek 
project  is  already  consistent  with  the 
law,  there  is  no  need  for  Congress  to 
endorse  it.  However,  if  the  contract  is 
not  consistent  with  the  law,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  be  boimd  by  the 
contract.  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
should  blindly  accept  an  obligation  to 
fund  projects  where  there  are  substan- 
tial, unresolved  questions  about  the 
willingness  of  local  interests  to  repay 
water  supply  costs  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

Further  the  question  could  be  asked: 
Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Dallas  Creek  and  the 
Dolores  contracts,  specifically  that  the 
Dallas  Creek  contract  has  a  fixed  re- 
payment ceiling,  while  the  Dolores 
contract  has  no  such  cap? 

The  answer  is  yes.  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  Bureau  has  reported 
that  an  amended  repayment  contract 
or  some  oth^r  action  will  still  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  repayment  of  the  cur- 
rent cost  overrun  on  Dolores.  Repay- 
ment is  still  up  in  the  air. 

Others  might  ask:  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  Colorado  State  Legisla- 
ture has  committed  the  State  to  fi- 
nance two  features  of  the  Dolores 
project  with  State  funds?. 

Again  I  Bay  yes.  I  am  generally 
aware  of  the  State's  action,  but  the 
matter  is  far  from  finalized,  and  the 
availability  of  State  funds  is  qualified 
by  many  procedural  and  substantive 
stipulations,  and  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured. The  legislation  the  gentleman 
refers  to  is.  as  I  understand  it.  an  au- 
thorization rather  than  an  appropria- 
tion; permisive,  rather  than  mandato- 
ry; and  contingent  upon  local  approval 
of  a  repayment  contract  with  the 
State  prior  to  the  initiation  of  any 
construction.  Furthermore.  I  question 
how  a  $7  million  State  project  can 
make  up  the  $20  million  repayment 
shortfall  reported  by  the  Bureau. 

Finally,  one  might  ask:  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  that  the  Dolores  project 
will  provide  both  irrigation  and  drink- 
ing water  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Indian  tribe,  and  that  these  Indian 
needs  were  a  key  factor  in  removing 


this  project  from  Jimmy  Carter's  1977 
"Hit  List "? 

To  that  I  respond:  I  am  aware  that 
the  Dolores  project  is  intended,  in 
part,  to  serve  the  Ute  Indians.  In  this 
regard  I  would  also  note  that  the  Indi- 
an's share  of  M&I  water— about  one- 
eighth  of  the  project's  total  M&I 
supply— is  not  yet  covered  by  any  re- 
payment contract.  This  Is  of  more 
than  academic  interest,  since  the  Indi- 
ans hold  water  rights  that  are  senior 
to  those  of  the  Dolores  project  itself. 
If  the  Indians  are  not  committed  to 
the  Dolores  project,  as  the  lack  of 
Mdel  repayment  contract  suggests, 
then  the  viability  of  the  entire 
project— the  entire  $420  million  Feder- 
al investment  in  Dolores— could  be 
Jeopardized  If  the  tribe  chooses  to  ex- 
ercise their  water  rights  known  as 
"Winters  Rights."  through  some  de- 
velopment other  than  Dolores.  I  fully 
support  the  provision  of  water  to  the 
Ute  Indians  but  in  the  absence  of  a  re- 
pajrment  contract.  Congress  has  no  as- 
surance that  the  Dolores  project  is  the 
water  project  that  the  Indians  them- 
selves want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  in  this  area  of  the  bill  is  that 
there  are  19  projects,  since  1958,  that 
fit  into  this  category. 

Of  those  19.  only  3  have  not  com- 
plied fully  and  one  is  about  to  comply 
with  supplemental  contractual  rela- 
tionship. 

My  amendment  says  that  for  the 
time  being  we  should  hold  up  addition- 
al fimding  for  Dallas  Creek  and  Dolo- 
res until  those  two  projects  comply 
with  the  1958  Municipal  and  Industri- 
al Water  Supply  Act  which  provides 
for  repayment  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
mant  of  that  water  supply.  > 

We  are  living  in  difficult  times,  in 
times  when  we  need  to  have  a  sound 
water  policy,  a  water  policy  that  se- 
lects projects  on  their  merit,  a  water 
policy  that  develops  some  cost  sharing. 
And  this  is  a  good  analysis  of  where 
the  Federal  Government  has,  in  its 
fimding,  with  all  of  its  pressures,  pro- 
vided a  Federal  commitment  that  was 
intended  to  be  repaid.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  in  the  Congress  should  over- 
look the  obligation  of  these  two  com- 
munities to  repay. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  review  this  project,  will  help  to 
eliminate  these  projects  at  this  time 
because  of  their  failure  to  come  into 
compliance  with  good  strong  contrac- 
tual relationships  and  hopefully  we 
could  move  onto  the  rest  of  the  energy 
and  water  bill,  knowing  that  we  have 
at  least  forced  in  this  case,  compliance 
with  the  law.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits 


of  the  Dallas  Creek  and  Dolores 
projects,  an  important  issue  here  is 
whether  this  body  intends  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  1958  Water  Supply 
Act  and  whether  we  intend  to  give 
preferential  status  to  two  projects  of 
questionable  merit  at  a  time  when 
other  local  project  sponsors  aroimd 
the  coimtry  are  in  compliance  with 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  repayment 
policies. 

Simply  put.  this  1958  law  requires 
mimicipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
users  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  costs  of  projects  that 
have  been  constructed  for  them.  How- 
ever, both  the  Dallas  Creek  and  Dolo- 
res projects  have  experienced  unan- 
ticipated cost  increases,  and  their  pro- 
posed payments  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  final  costs— in  both  instances  only 
about  half  of  the  total. 

My  colleagues'  amendment  is  a  good 
one.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  should 
be  saddled  with  the  burden  of  picking 
up  the  tab  for  these  overruns  simply 
because  local  project  sponsors  see  this 
as  a  way  of  escaping  what  should  be 
their  fiscal  responsibilities. 

I  was  rather  disheartened  by  the 
fact  that  the  recent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  contained  language 
which,  in  effect,  legitimized  this  relief 
for  the  Dallas  Creek  project— language 
that  was  not  debated  on  the  floor  and 
was  the  subject  of  the  most  cursory 
discussion  in  the  committee  report. 

However,  inasmuch  as  that  bill  has 
yet  to  clear  the  other  body,  we  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  with  this 
amendment  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  1958  Water  Supply  Act. 
and  the  simple  policy  of  repaying  the 
Federal  Government  what  it  is  owed 
for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  regardless 
of  each  of  our  feelings  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  these  projects.  Congress 
should  not  ratify  a  policy  of  pouring 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  money 
into  projects  that  have  such  strong 
legal  problems  remaining  and  that 
have  yet  to  meet  their  legitimate  re- 
payment requirements. 

My  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  in  closing  his  remarlts  we 
are  in  need  of  a  comprehensive  water 
policy  in  this  country.  Our  colleagues. 
Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey  is  working  on  a 
comprehensive  water  bill  at  this  time. 
These  projects  moving  ahead  at  this 
time  without  being  in  compliance  with 
the  1958  act  represent  a  step  away 
from  the  comprehensive,  coherent 
Federal  water  policy.  My  colleague's 
amendment,  besides  saving  the  Feder- 
al Government  some  money  in  the 
short  run.  also  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  pursuing  a  comprehensive  water 
policy  for  our  country.  I  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ETDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  EDOAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  for  his  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  something 
the  gentleman  said  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  mention:  That  is.  that  the 
other  projects  in  this  category  have 
had  to  build  contractual  relationships 
that  fully  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  water  supply.  And  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out  acoirately. 
these  two  projects  failed  to  make  that 
compUuice.  In  the  case  of  Etolores  in 
Colorado,  the  actual  cost  is  about 
t40,580,000.  The  existing  contractual 
relatitHis  are  only  to  repay  about  $20 
mniinn  of  that  cost.  So,  there  is  $20 
milU<m  the  Federal  Government  will 
lose  unless  it  can  build  that  contrac- 
tual relationship. 

In  the  Dallas  Creek.  Colo.,  project, 
they  have  $73  million  of  investment, 
but  only  $38  million  of  contracts  that 
wiU  be  repaid. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
making  that  point.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Members  to  understand 
that  the  projects  are  not  only  out  of 
compliance  in  a  small  manner,  that 
this  is  not  a  technical  violation  the 
gentleman  \s  pointing  out.  but  in  both 
cases  they  are  only  paying  about  half 
of  their  obligation. 

So.  it  is  a  substantial  point  of  non- 
compliance. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 
Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  make.  I  think  those 
of  us  who  want  a  national  water 
policy,  a  sound  water  policy,  want  to 
have  a  policy  that  really  is  conunitted 
to  principle  and  here  is  a  principle 
that  was  established  back  in  1958.  it 
has  worked  well  and  I  do  not  think  in 
these  two  cases  that  enough  evidence 
exists  for  the  exceptions  to  be  made. 

So.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  offering  the  amendment.  I  think 
he  has  pointed  out  again  clearly  that 
the  exceptions  here  are  substantial 
points  of  noncompliance,  that  those 
towns  and  communities  around  the 
country  that  have  complied  with  the 
law.  would  in  effect  be  discriminated 
against  by  permitting  these  excep- 
tions. And  that  failure  to  pass  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  be  a  step  away 
from  a  comprehensive  national  water 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVnJi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
consistently  supported  these  projects. 

With  the  funds  in  the  biU.  $77  mil- 
lion will  have  been  appropriated  for 


the  Dallas  Creek  project  with  only  $30 
million  needed  to  complete  it.  The 
project  will  provide  needed  irrigation, 
power.  municipMd  and  Industrial  water, 
fish  and  wildlife,  flood  control  and 
other  benefits.  It  has  a  good  cost  bene- 
fit ratio.  1.4  to  1. 

With  regard  to  the  Dolores  project, 
over  $180  million  will  have  been  pro- 
vided, including  the  funds  in  the  bill. 
and  the  ccnnmittee  has  consistently 
supported  the  project.  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  a  mighty  good  track  record 
In  reviewing  these  projects.  My  com- 
mittee and  I  listen  to  them  every  year 
and  we  have  found  them  to  be  very  re- 
liable. They  said  these  projects  are 
needed  and  they  have  never  waivered 
on  that.  Certainly  they  are  not  a  per- 
fect agency.  We  do  not  have  a  perfect 
agency  in  the  Government  as  you 
know.  But  I  would  say  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  our  Government,  it  has  an 
excellent  record.  Certainly  we  believe 
them  and  we  have  supported  both  of 
these  projects.  In  addition,  these 
funds  are  in  the  administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  many 
years  ago  this  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  the  South- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Arizona,  where  we 
have  committed  to  the  central  Arizona 
project;  when  we  made  that  commit- 
ment to  build  the  central  Arizona 
project,  that  law  included  five  other 
projects  in  southwestern  Colorado. 
And  the  law  said  that  those  five 
projects  would  be  built  concurrently 
with  the  central  Arizona  project.  Two 
of  those  projects  happen  to  be  the  Do- 
lores project  and  the  Dallas  Creek 
project  that  are  under  discussion  at 
this  time. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  that  the  price  of 
the  projects  has  increased  because,  in 
his  words,  of  unanticipated  costs.  Part 
of  those  unanticipated  costs  have  been 
the  fact  that  we  have  drug  our  feet  in 
regard  to  these  five  projects. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Dallas 
Creek  project  basically  states  that 
that  project  shall  be  built  for  $38  mil- 
lion. The  Dallas  Creek  project,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  is  the  only  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project— maybe  in  the 
whole  United  States— that  has  a  non- 
renegotiable  clause  in  it.  So  no  matter 
what  we  do  in  this  bill  today,  we  have 
to  live  with  the  law  that  was  passed 
that  said  that  the  Dallas  Creek  is  a 
nonrenegotiable  project  and  shall  be 


specified   amount   of 
repaid  by  the  water 


built  for  the 
money,  to  be 
users. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

IiCr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested,  hon- 
estly interested,  in  the  gentleman's 
comment  there. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  Just  a 
little  bit  more  carefully  the  nonrene- 
gotiable aspect  of  Dallas  Creek  and 
what  provision  of  law  gave  the  Bureau 
the  right  to  put  together  that  nonre- 
negotiable when  all  the  other  projects 
have  to  comply  with  the  total  cost  of 
water  supply? 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  I  would  teU  the 
gentleman  when  the  Dallas  Creek  was 
authorized  and  the  law  was  written— 
and  I  was  not  here  at  that  point— that 
contract,  according  to  the  law.  is  non- 
renegotiable. 

Every  other  contract  in  the  United 
States  has  a  renegotiation  clause  in  it. 
The  Dallas  Creek  does  not. 

The  people  of  the  area  that  I  repre- 
sent are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  that  project  and  they  have,  as  are 
the  people  of  the  Dolores  project. 

Mr.  EHXiAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  when  they  seek  water 
supply  would  like  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  come  in  and  provide  that 
water  supply  for  them,  but  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  were  asked  to  go  out 
and  through  either  municipal-owned 
or  private  investor-owned  water  sys- 
tems develop  it  with  total  local  partici- 
pation, total  local  funding  and  100  per- 
cent recovery  of  the  cost.  And  I  think 
the  people  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
and  Michigan  and  some  of  the  other 
States  would  love  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity that  is  provided  in  law,  particular- 
ly under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
to  provide  water  supply. 

Now  I  support  the  fact  that  in  the  17 
Western  States  that  have  need  of  that 
water  that  they  perhaps  need  some 
extra  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  water  supply,  but 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to 
the  Nation  not  to  have  those  persons 
who  have  gotten  reduced  cost  in  the 
construction.  Federal  subsidy  in  terms 
of  the  interest  rates  used,  to  in  fact  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  strong 
feelings  because  of  the  projects  being 
in  and  around  his  district,  but  it  seems 
strange  to  those  of  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  that  there  is  not  that 
equity. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  we  in  the 
West  have  constantly  questioned  the 
basic  fairness  as  to  how  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  spent  in  Eastern  States  as 


well,  on  items  such  as  subway  systems 
for  large  cities. 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  a  commitment  to  the  people 
of  not  only  southwestern  Colorado, 
but  to  all  of  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  when  we  said  that 
we  would,  by  law,  not  only  build  the 
central  Arisona  project,  but  five  other 
projects  that  should  be  built  according 
to  law  concurrently.  Once  again,  the 
people  of  my  district  are  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share  and  are  willing  to  live 
up  to  the  law  and,  basically,  I  think 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be  fair 
to  them  and  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ment we  made  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edqab). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  tb  have  it. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  wpears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device.       l 
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ItUORUlf  CAU.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  140,  noes 
257,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
34.  as  follows: 
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AYES-140 

Andrews  (TX 

Cllnger 

Bckart 

Archer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edgar 

AuCoin 

Conable 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bvtlett 

Conte 

Erienbam 

Bates 

Conyers 

Evans  (lA) 

Bedel) 

Cooper 

Evans  (ID 

Beilenson 

Corcoran 

Fish 

Berman 

Coufhlln 

norio 

Bilirakls 

Courter 

FociietU 

Boehlert 

Crane.  Daniel 

Porsythe 

Boland 

Crodwtt 

mxtk 

Brown  (CA) 

D'Amoun 

RenKi 

Broyhill 

Dannenieyer 

Oeius 

Bryant 

Dellums 

Oilman 

Burton 

Dreier 

OHdunan 

Carper 

Durbin 

Oradiaoti 

Clay 

Eariy 

Oreen 

Oren 

Oundenon 

HaUiOH) 

HarWn 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeniiins 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Klidee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

LaFUce 


Leach 
Lent 

Lewis  (FL> 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 


Marlcey 
Martin  (H.) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BcAill 
Biani 
Bliley 
BoKEs 
Boner 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown  (CO) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Coyne 
Craic 
Daniel 
Daschle 


Davis 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymaily 

Dyson 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Peighan 


McDonald 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Moody 

Murphy 

O'Brien 

OUn 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

NOES-257 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frosl 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gramm 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

HammerschmidI 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Siljander 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mi(» 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ol>erstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens    ., 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pri(* 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 


Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberu 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Sisisky 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE)     ~ 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 


Towns 

Traxler    - 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkraer 

Watkins 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley   , 

Whittake^ 

Whitten 

WUIiams  (MT) 

WUIiams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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Aspin 
Baidham 
Broomfield 
Carney 
Collins 
Crane.  Philip 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Didis 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Fascell 


Fazio 

Foley 

Goodling 

Gore 

Hamilton 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Kolter 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 
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Paul 

Pritchard 

Schumer 

Solomon 

Tallon 

Vucanovich 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young (FL) 

Zablocki 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Carney  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

Mr.  Hyde  for,  with  Mr.  Pritchard  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mrs.  Holt 
against. 

Messrs.  DUNCAN,  BEREUTER.  and 
GARCIA  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WORTLEY  and  Mr.  SOLARZ 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  this  paragraph 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MYiaiS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson) 
who  has  recently  had  some  experience 
with  some  floods  in  his  area. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Beviix) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  have  done  an  excellent  job  on 
this  bill,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bUl. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
money  in  the  Provo  River  Basin  and 
the  Jordan  River  Basin,  $110,000,  has 
been  many  times  exceeded  by  the 
floods  we  have  had  in  the  past  2 
months  in  that  area.  We  have  had 
scores  of  mudslides:  we  have  had  one 
town  obliterated  and  several  others 
threatened.  The  Members  heard  the 
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gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hahseh) 
this  morning  report  that  he  had  been 
evacuated.  Throughout  the  State  we 
are  having  problems. 

We  do  not  intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments at  this  time  because  we  do  not 
know  what  the  total  amount  would  be. 
but  I  want  to  put  the  Congress  on 
notice  that  there  will  be  a  supplemen- 
tal request  from  the  State  of  Utah  for 
additional  help  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  flood  control. 

I  might  point  out  also  in  this  regard 
that  this  is  the  first  time  Utah  has 
ever  had  an  emergency  declared  in  the 
State.  It  was  the  only  Stete  to  have 
had  that  record. 

We  do  appreciate  what  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  done  already,  and  we 
appreciate  what  FEMA  has  done.  We 
appreciate  the  help  we  have  had  from 
many  agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and 
others,  which  have  brought  in  materi- 
als and  donated  time.  We  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

But,  Bfr  Chairman,  we  will  be 
coming  in  with  a  request  for  help  for 
flood  control  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  INTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  appreciates  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Niel- 
soH)  and  fully  understands  the  prob- 
lems in  Utah.  We  will  be  sympathetic 
with  any  requests  the  gentleman 
might  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  paragraph  of  the 
biU? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  the  bill. 

BSr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  of  no  amend- 
ments to  title  II,  and.  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  title  II  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  be  made  against  any 
part  of  this  title? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  this 
title? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 
Ehbigt  Supply.  Rbskakch  aiid  Development 
Activities 

Por  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Enersy  sctivities  Including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  energy  supply, 
research  and  development  activities  and 
other  activities  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  including  the  acqui- 
sition or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion;  purctiase 


of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
19  of  which  16  are  for  replacement  only), 
$1,964,309,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AMKUDlfKirr  orPKKED  ST  Ml.  SBHSBltBRKinnK 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SEnsENBREN- 
ner:  On  page  17.  line  14.  strike  out 
--$1,964,209,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
-tl.954.209.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SENSSHBRomnt) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendment.       

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  country's  preeminence  in  sci- 
entific research  can  be  maintained 
only  if  the  scientific  review  process,  es- 
tablished over  three  decades  ago.  re- 
mains unfettered.  This  process  insures 
that  the  funding  of  scientific  research 
proposals  is  based  solely  upon  scientif- 
ic criteria.  Proposals  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  limited  financial  resources 
are  forced  to  prove  their  scientific 
value  against  other  competing  propos- 
als. In  this  manner,  only  those  propos- 
als deemed  to  be  meritorious,  after  ap- 
propriate review  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity, are  recommended  to  be 
funded. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recognize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  this  review  process.  In 
recommending  that  the  request  for 
the  National  Center  for  Advanced  Ma- 
terials be  deferred  without  prejudice, 
the  committee,  on  page  88  of  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill,  states: 

The  Committee  is  also  concerned  that  the 
customary  and  desirable  peer  review  of  this 
project  was  not  undertaken,  largely  due  to 
the  last-minute  inclusion  of  the  proposal  in 
the  budget.  Peer  review  in  the  scientific 
community  is  a  recognized  and  necessary 
element  to  ensure  that  all  possible  aspects 
of  proposed  research  be  observed. 

Having  embraced  the  principle  of 
scientific  review,  I  fail  to  understand 
my  colleagues'  recommendation  of 
funding  for  the  construction  of  two 
new  laboratories  at  Catholic  and  Co- 
lumbia Universities. 
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The  committee  has  recommended 
that  funding  be  provided  for  the  initi- 
ation of  construction  of  two  new  lab- 
oratories: $5  million  for  a  $13.9  million 
Vitreous  SUte  Laboratory  at  Catholic 
University:  and  $5  million  for  a  $20 
million  National  Center  for  Chemical 
Research  at  Columbia  University. 

And  what  peer  review  has  been  un- 
dertaken for  these  projects?  Absolute- 
ly none. 

These  projects  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  any  scien- 
tific body.  Further,  the  E>epartment  of 
EInergy  and  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  have  never  re- 
viewed either  of  these  projects.  Final- 
ly. I  note  upon  review  of  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Sub- 
committee, that  no  testimony  was  re- 
ceived by  representatives  of  either  of 
these  two  projects  requesting  funding. 

The  absence  of  peer  review  is  under- 
standable, since  prior  to  this  body's 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
EInergy  Authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  on  May  12.  these  proposals 
were  nonexistent.  The  last  minute  in- 
clusion of  a  project,  as  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  noted  in  its  report: 

.  .  .  results  in  extreme  fluctuations  in  a 
constrained  basic  energy  budget  that  may 
result  in  undesirable  impacts  throughout 
the  program. 

The  issue  presented  by  these 
projects  is  not  whether  these  universi- 
ties conduct  meritorious  research,  but 
rather,  on  what  basis  shall  new  re- 
search initiatives  be  funded,  political 
or  scientific?  If  these  projects  are 
funded,  and  this  amendment  is  defeat- 
ed, every  other  college  and  university 
in  the  country,  with  comparable  re- 
search programs,  will  have  been 
denied  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
this  funding.  Moreover,  every  college 
and  university  will  be  encouraged  to 
contact  their  own  representative  to 
obtain  a  facility,  regardless  of  duplica- 
tion or  its  value  to  oiu-  national  scien- 
tific research  program. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  adopt 
this  amendment  to  save  the  $10  mil- 
lion and  to  force  the  two  projects  to  go 
through  the  normal  peer  review,  the 
normal  administrative  review  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  normal 
legislative  review. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  George 
Keyworth,  the  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President,  has  endorsed  this  amend- 
ment in  a  letter,  which  I  will  read  as 
follows: 

The  White  Hoose, 
Waahingtoii,  June  3, 1983. 
Hon.  P.  James  Sensenbrekner, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sensenbrcnner.  I  un- 
derstand that  you  intend  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriations  Bill  to  delete 
funding  for  the  Vitreous  State  Laboratory 
at   Catholic   University   and   the   National 


Chemical  Research  Center  at  Columbia  I7nl- 
verslty.  I  wiA  to  lend  my  support  to  your 
amendment. 

Although  these  may  be  worthy  construc- 
tion projects,  the  method  by  which  they 
were  inserted  into  the  authorisation  and  ap- 
propriation bills  will  result  in  a  serious  ero- 
sion of  the  orderly  Executive  Branch  plan- 
ning and  Legislative  Branch  oversight  proc- 
esses. The  normal  planning  and  oversight 
processes  for  scientific  projects  have  been, 
and  will  remain,  the  key  to  successful  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  a  world-re- 
nowned scimtific  research  enterprise  in 
American  universities. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have 
worked  well  in  the  past  to  develop  a  very 
solid  approach  to  maintain  the  preeminence 
of  American  science.  I  hope  we  can  continue 
to  do  so.  Your  proposed  amendment  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  assure  that  federally 
funded  science  projects  are  consistent  with 
a  rational  policy  framework. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  A  Keyworth, 
S<^nce  Advisor  to  the  President 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  given  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  KJlZES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  laud  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  point- 
ing out  to  the  full  committee  that  a 
process  that  I  had  wished  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  follow  but  we  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  go  through  it.  The 
letter  the  gentleman  just  read  from 
the  administration  indicated  that 
some  months  or  years  ago  the  adminis- 
tration had  indicated  that  it  wanted  to 
expand  our  university  research  and  de- 
velopment system.  Indeed,  Columbia 
was  one  of  the  universities  that 
thought  they  were  serious  about  it, 
had  a  meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  same  university  in 
1981  that  did  one-third  of  the  chemis- 
try research  for  the  Nation  did.  in 
fact,  put  together  a  300-page  proposal 
that  was  drafted  by  a  person  that  won 
the  Department  of  Energy  prize  for 
the  undertakings  that  he  did  in  chem- 
istry research. 

So  naturally,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  go  in  part- 
nership with  this.  What  happened  was 
that  the  administration  never  indicat- 
ed that  it  was  prepared  to  go  the  con- 
stuction  route.  Colimibia  had  no  prob- 
lem with  equipement  and  certainly 
had  no  problem  with  staff,  but  needed 
help  with  the  construction.  It  was  only 
in  recent  months  when  the  adminis- 
tration announced  their  $264  million 
construction  project  that  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
by  that  titoe  the  Science  and  Technol- 


ogy   Committee    had    completed    its 
work. 

So  we  come  before  the  committee 
trying  to  do  what  we  could.  We  worked 
with  members  of  the  committee.  The 
only  route  that  we  had  was  to  go 
through  the  floor  amendment  route 
and  to  work  it  out  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee. 

So  I  hope  that  because  the  adminis- 
tration was  late  in  letting  imiversities 
know  that  they  were  prepared  to  go 
the  construction  route,  that  those  who 
have  proven  to  provide  a  great  service 
to  this  Nation,  those  that  have  proven 
to  have  won  five  Nobel  Prizes  in  this 
area,  are  not  denied  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  to 
reach  the  goals  which  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  set.  Not  only  that  they 
want  to  reach,  but  had  specifically 
given  direction  to  the  imiversity 
system  that  they  would  hope  that  the 
ooimtry  would  get  more  involved  in 
trying  to  make  us  energy  independent 
and  in  trying  to  make  certain  that  we 
could  compete  with  Japan  and  Germa- 
ny. 

So  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  we  do 
not  divert  from  the  committee  system, 
but  I  do  believe  that  this  is  one  of 
those  circumstances  that  the  House 
will  understand  was  not  done,  not  to 
have  peer  review,  and  it  was  not  done 
not  to  have  the  review  of  the  members 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  simply  want  to  reinforce  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  that  as  soon  as  we 
were  aware  of  this,  we  did  proceed 
with  all  expedition. 

Certainly,  at  the  Appropriations 
Committee  level  there  was  a  full 
review,  and  this  item  was  included  by 
the  subcommittee  with  full  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  so  that  it 
is  not  as  if  this  had  not  been  reviewed, 
and,  of  course,  the  full  House  in  the 
authorizing  bill  did.  in  fact,  approve 
this. 

It  does  strike  me  as  most  strange, 
after  all  the  criticism  that  has  been 
heaped  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  arrogating  unto  itself 
powers  of  authorizing  committees, 
that  we  should  now  have  an  item  that 
was  approved  for  the  full  House  in  an 
authorizing  bill  and  find  it  subject  to 
attack  in  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Science  Committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  join  in  opposing  the 
amendment.  I  certainly  sympathize 
with  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 


from   Wisconsin,    about   the   project 
that  we  have. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  what  we 
have,  and  I  think  we  pointed  it  out  in 
the  report  of  the  bill  that  came  from 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, that  the  Department  of  Energy 
should  improve  immediately  the  pro- 
cedures that  they  have  for  choosing 
and  authorizing  these  types  of  fimds. 

However,  this  matter  was  debated  on 
May  12.  The  House  spoke  at  that  time 
and  I  would  urge  that  the  committee 
again  reject  this  amendment,  as  they 
did  on  May  12,  and  that  we  move  for- 
ward. 

In  the  meantime.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  can 
expedite  their  procedures  for  the 
review  of  projects,  and  worthy 
projects  such  as  these,  so  that  we  will 
not  t>e  caught  in  this  situation  in 
future  years. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  the  courtesy  which  he  extended. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  $5  million  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  to  initiate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Vitreous  State  Laboratory 
at  Catholic  University  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  the  $5  million  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  the  National  Center  for 
Chemical  Research  at  Coliunbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Both  of  these  laboratories  were  ex- 
tensively debated  on  the  floor  by  this 
body  on  May  12,  as  pointed  out  here 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. The  decision  was  made  to  increase 
the  Department  of  Energy  Civilian 
Research  and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  1984,  as  reported  by  the 
authorization  committee.  At  the  time 
the  two  laboratories  were  added,  off- 
setting decreases  were  made  to  other 
activities  in  the  authorization  bill.  So 
we  are  not  making  increases  to  the 
budget.  The  appropriation  bill  we  are 
now  considering  supports  the  decision 
made  on  May  12.  1983.  by  this  body 
which  was  debated  extensively. 

D  1420 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
strongly  supported  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  area  of  materials  sci- 
ence. 

So  I  would  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  On  page  89 
of  the  committee  report  on  this  piece 
of  legislation  the  committee  discusses 
the  inclusion  of  the  $10  million  for  the 
two  projects  at  Catholic  and  Columbia 
Universities.  In  the  next  line  it  says 
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that  the  committee  is  recommending 
the  $25,900,000  requested  for  the  Na- 
tl<»al  Center  for  Advanced  Materials 
be  deferred  without  prejudice. 

Then  the  committee  goes  into  a 
rather  long  explanation  that  the 
NCAM  project  in  California  did  not  go 
through  a  peer  review  process,  and 
was  inserted  by  the  administration 
after  the  Department  of  Energy  had 
put  together  its  budget  requests.  It 
says: 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  that  the 
customary  and  desirable  peer  review  of  this 
project  was  not  undertaken,  largely  due  to 
the  last  minute  inclusion  of  the  proposal  in 
the  budget. 

Is  what  the  committee  saying  that 
the  last  minute  inclusion  of  a  project 
in  the  budget  process  is  bad.  but  a  last 
second  inclusion  of  a  project  inserted 
on  the  floor  by  amendment,  when  the 
authorisation  bill  comes  up.  is  not 
quite  so  bad? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Actually  what  this  gen- 
tleman is  saying,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  is  certainly  con- 
siitent  with  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
has  Just  stated.  We  prefer  that  more 
studies  be  conducted  in  the  future. 
This  is  really  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  SENSiafBRENNiK.  WiU  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The 
amendments  that  were  offered  when 
the  authorization  bill  came  up,  one  by 
our  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
MiMETA)  relating  to  the  Vitreous  State 
Laboratory  at  Catholic  University,  and 
the  second  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rahgel)  relative  to  the  Co- 
lumbia University  reduced  the  NCAM 
project  in  California  by  $5  million,  and 
took  the  other  $5  million  out  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  various  other  authoriza- 
tions. The  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations in  putting  together  the  bill 
presently  before  the  committee  to- 
gether did  not  track  with  those 
amendments  that  were  adopted  on 
May  12  in  that  it  deleted  the  full 
$25,900,000  for  NCAM  in  California 
rather  than  just  having  the  $5  million 
reduction. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
kindly  explain  why  they  decided  to 
zero  out  the  other  project  rather  than 
just  reducing  it  a  bit? 

Mr.  BEVILL  We  were  certainly 
aware  of  objections  to  the  National 
Center  for  Advanced  Materials. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  to  strike  funding  for 
the  Vitreous  State  Laboratory  at 
Catholic  University  and  the  National 
Center  for  Chemical  Research  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  adopted 
floor  amendments  providing  for  the 
authorization  of  these  projects  on 
May  12.  during  floor  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Civilian 
Research  and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  same  arguments  against 
these  projects  were  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  and  the  House 
very  appropriately  rejected  those  ar- 
guments. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  included  funding  of  $5  million 
each  for  these  projects,  and  I  urge 
that  this  money  be  retained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  labora- 
tories are  excellently  positioned  to  be 
in  the  forefront  of  energy  research  in 
their  respective  fields.  The  Vitreous 
State  Laboratory  at  Catholic  Universi- 
ty has  already  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful in  translating  the  results  of 
laboratory  scale  research  on  special- 
ized glassy  materials  into  innovative 
industrial  technologies  with  important 
energy-related  applications.  The  addi- 
tional funding  provided  in  this  bill 
would  permit  an  expansion  of  current 
facilities  and  enable  the  laboratory  to 
effectively  grow  and  build  on  its  past 
successes. 

The  laboratory  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity would  permit  the  expansion  of  im- 
portant work  being  done  there  in  the 
energy  field,  including  research  involv- 
ing lasers  and  energy  conservation.  It 
would  build  on  the  outstanding  faculty 
and  other  resources  already  in  place, 
and  would  clearly  be  in  the  forefront 
of  energy-related  chemical  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funding  of  these 
laboratories  will  significantly  advance 
our  efforts  to  remain  in  the  forefront 
of  energy  research  and  development, 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  gentleman's  concerns  about 
the  procedural  aspects  of  these  two 
labs,  but  this  is  not  the  issue  befoTe  us. 
That  issue  was  disposed  of  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  pointed 
out  when  this  House  voted  230  to  132 
against  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
Energy  Department  research  authori- 
zation bill  on  May  12.  The  House 
voted  to  authorize  these  laboratories 
by  substantial  margins.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  simply  follow- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  House. 

On  a  substantive  basis,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  Vitreous  State 
Laboratory  because  it  will  be  used  to 
address  two  important  national  prior- 
ities. The  first  priority  is  the  need  to 
develop  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem  posed  by  nuclear  waste  from 
our  atomic  powerplants.  The  Vitreous 
State  Laboratory  is  perfecting  the  de- 
velopment of  technologies  for  the  safe 
and  effective  disposal  of  nuclear 
wastes.    These    include    methods    of 


turning  nuclear  wastes  into  glass,  an 
essential  element  of  long-term  storage, 
and  a  process  for  cleansing  reactor 
water. 

The  second  national  priority  is  in 
telecommunications  and  other  areas  of 
technological  research  and  develop- 
ment where  the  Vitreous  State  Lab  is 
especially  well-suited.  One  of  these 
areas  is  in  the  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  energy-efficient 
computers,  which  will  integrate  glassy- 
state  and  crystalline  materials  to  pre- 
vent the  overheating  problems  that 
presently  impede  advanced  computer 
research.  The  lab  is  also  involved  in 
the  development  of  telecommimica- 
.  tions  equipment  using  fiber  optic  de- 
vices, and  the  development  of  facsimi- 
le machines  for  the  delivery  of  elec- 
tronic mail. 

In  all  three  of  these  area  delay  in- 
creases the  risk  that  the  United  States 
will  fall  behind— in  some  cases,  further 
behind— foreign  competition,  especial- 
ly from  Japan,  in  the  development  of 
these  new  technologies.  In  the  facsimi- 
le machine  area,  for  example,  the 
graded  index  lenses  developed  at  the 
Vitreous  State  Lab  represent  the  only 
alternative  to  the  lenses  currently 
t>eing  produced  in  Japan. 

The  absence  of  an  adequate  facility 
severely  inhibits  the  important  re- 
search that  can  be  undertaken  by  the 
laboratory.  At  present,  the  lab  re- 
ceives, through  competitive  grant 
processes,  $800,000  annually  in  private 
funds  and  another  $400,000  annually 
in  Government  funds.  If  adequate 
space  for  additional  research  projects 
were  available,  total  funds  from  pri- 
vate grants  would  rise  to  $1.8  million 
annually  and  from  Government  grants 
to  an  estimated  $1  million  annually. 
The  research  funded  would  involve, 
among  a  variety  of  other  projects,  the 
use  of  glass  surface  catalysts  and  solar 
energy  to  produce  molecular  hydrogen 
fuel  from  water,  a  project  with  the  po- 
tential to  reduce  substantially  the  Na- 
tion's reliance  on  imported  oil— with 
annual  savings  on  the  order  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  research  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  CoNTS.  the  Semicon- 
ducter  Research  Cooperative  has  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  in  funding  the 
lab  in  the  amount  of  $3.5  million  for 
research  on  the  use  of  glass  materials 
in  hydrid  computer  systems  that  in- 
clude optical  as  well  as  electronic  com- 
ponents. That  funding,  however,  is 
contingent  on  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate space  at  the  laboratory  for  re> 
search. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  lab 
has  had  to  decline  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment request  for  assistance  in  re- 
search on  certain  problems  of  glass 
technology  that  have  military  applica- 
tions. The  lab  did  so  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  space  for  the  project. 


The  Vitr«ous  SUte  Laboratory  is 
unique.  There  is  no  other  facility  that 
can  perform  comparable  research  on 
glassy-state  materials.  As  a  result, 
when  the  lab  Is  compelled  by  limited 
laboratory  space  to  refuse  research 
grants  and  contracts,  for  both  military 
and  civilian  purposes,  the  research 
those  grants  and  contract  would  have 
supported  simply  does  not  take  place. 
The  real  loser  in  this  situation  is 
therefore  hot  the  laboratory  but 
rather  the  Nation  itself,  because  it  is 
deprived  of  the  benefits  that  would 
otherwise  flow  from  the  lab's  energy- 
related  research  on  glassy-state  mate- 
rials. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  undertaking.  It 
belongs  in  this  bill  because  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  House.  I  urge  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

D  1430 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  gentlewoman. 
I  think  this  amendment  should  be  re- 
soundly  voted  down  as  we  did  on  the 
authorization  bill.  We  are  looking  to 
the  energy  needs  of  the  future  and  we 
need  every  facility  possible.  It  takes  a 
while  for  these  buildings  to  come  on 
line.  We  have  the  scientists  to  go  in 
and  work  on  them. 

This  amendment  should  be  stricken 
and  let  us  move  on  to  the  future. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  reluctantly  be- 
cause I  understand  from  where  the 
gentleman'  from  Wisconsin,  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  comes.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  his  reason  for  offering  this 
amendment.  However,  his  amendment 
addresses  two  laboratories  that  are  not 
strangers  to  this  committee.  The  com- 
mittee Is  well  aware  of  the  work  being 
conducted  in  both  of  these  laborato- 
ries. Both  of  them  are  ongoing  studies, 
have  been  going  on  for  quite  some 
time.  Catholic  University  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  doing 
glasslflcation  research  for  quite  some 
time,  which  is  vitally  needed  as  we  are 
now  trying  to  develop  a  system  of  dis- 
posal of  oar  nuclear  waste. 

We  cannot  successfully  dispose  of 
nuclear  waste  until  we  accomplish  this 
research.  So  it  Is  timely  and  needed 
very  badly. 

The  building  this  money  would  pro- 
vide part  of  the  funds  for  Is  needed  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  and  advance 
this  research.  The  other  research 
which  CathoUc  is  doing  which  I  think 
is  important  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  Is  In  the  energy  conserva- 
tion; the  energy  that  we  can  learn  to 


conserve  here  through  increased  ther- 
mal insulation,  is  very  imiM)rtant  re- 
search. 

Now  at  Columbia  they  are  doing 
very  Important  work  in  combustion  re- 
search as  far  as  taking  the  soot  out  of 
diesel  fuel.  You  might  question  wheth- 
er that  should  be  in  this  committee  or 
not.  I  too,  questioned  whether  it 
comes  under  this  committee.  However, 
when  you  look  at  all  the  research 
being  done  at  Columbia,  definitely 
most  of  it  does  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  here  who  has  followed 
some  diesel  trucks  down  the  highways 
will  object  to  some  more  research  to 
take  soot  out  of  the  air. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  against  that.  Isotope  sep- 
aration is  a  vital  element  In  the  devel- 
opment of  better  and  cheaper  energy; 
more  research  in  isotope  separation  is 
part  of  the  work  being  done  at  Colum- 
bia. It  goes  on  and  on,  the  work  being 
done. 

I  do  understand  why  the  gentleman 
offered  his  amendment.  Usually  I 
would  agree.  But  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, since  we  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  understand  the  necessity  of 
having  these  particular  amendments 
in  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  timing.  We  do 
it  now  or  do  it  later.  It  is  usually 
cheaper  to  do  it  now  than  put  it  off 
for  2  or  3  years  when  we  will  eventual- 
ly do  it.  That  is  why  this  committee 
accepted  these  two  late  amendments. 
The  pnxsedure  I  would  not  agree,  but 
they  are  vitally  needed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  better  energy  for  our 
country. 

I  suggest  we  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sat  here  and 
listened  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
only  real  Justification  given  for  ap- 
proving this  spending  and  thereby  re- 
jecting the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  that  we  said 
that  we  were  going  to  do  this  in  the 
House  on  May  12;  that  is  the  main  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
Well.  I  would  remind  this  body  that 
the  action  that  we  took  on  May  12  has 
not  yet  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  there  is  no  mandate  for  this 
spending  in  authorization.  We  have 
simply  acted  here  in  the  House.  In 
fact,  in  order  for  this  spending  to  go 
forward,  points  of  order  had  to  be 
waived  against  this  section  of  the  bill 
in  order  to  bring  this  language  to  the 
floor. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  a 
serious  question  even  in  terms  of  proc- 
esses when  you  consider  this  spending 
in  light  of  the  action  in  the  House  on 
May  12. 


I  would  like  If  I  could  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, if  I  could,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Is  it  true,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
markup  for  this  spending  in  this  bill 
came  prior  to  the  House  action  on 
May  12? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  were  aware  of  these  two  projects 
and  after  the  House  acted  on  this  on 
May  12.  then  we  provided  the  funding 
for  these  two  projects. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Just  as  Chairman 
PaquA  pointed  out,  the  chairman  of 
the  authorizing  committee  handling 
this  matter  on  the  floor  when  it  came 
up  May  12,  we  would  prefer  not  to  act 
this  fast  on  projects  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  have  more  studies  performed 
the  next  time.  But  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  convinced,  the  author- 
izing committee  was  convinced,  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  good.  We  were  con- 
vinced that  it  is  good. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  But,  in  fact, 
then  it  is  true  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  acting  before  that  May 
12  action  of  the  House.  This  spending 
was  moving  forward  before  the  House 
had  ever  acted  to  authorize.  So,  now 
when  we  get  to  the  action  on  the  floor 
they  come  out  and  tell  us,  "Well,  be- 
cause the  House  authorized  it.  now 
you  should  appropriate  the  money." 

I  think  this  is  a  pretty  backward 
process  particularly  when  you  look  at 
the  fact  there  has  never  been  a  review 
of  these  projects.  Everybody  says  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
rightfully  just  repeated  again  we 
ought  to  be  reviewing  these  projects. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  There  has 
been  absolutely  no  review  whatsoever 
in  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  these  projects.  None 
whatever.  We  have  not  looked  at 
them,  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
them;  the  only  thing  we  heard  dis- 
cussed about  the  projects  is  when  we 
brought  our  portion  of  that  biU  to  the 
floor.  There  has  been  no  review  by 
this  body  since  May  12.  even  though 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration was  primarily  about  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  review  of 
these  projects  and  there  was  some 
question  about  whether  there  was 
even  a  site  for  them,  whether  there 
were  architectural  drawings,  whether 
anything  had  been  done.  The  subcom- 
mittee even  after  these  questions  had 
been  raised  went  ahead  and  approved 
the  spending  even  though  the  ques- 
tions had  been  raised  and  they  held  no 
hearings.  There  were  no  hearings  held 
in  other  words  when  the  expenditures 
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were  brought  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

One  other  important  thing  hap- 
pened since  May  li:  that  is  the  science 
adviser  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Keyworth.  sent  a  very  strongly  worded 
letter  to  me  which  I  read  in  the 
Rbcoro  in  the  course  of  my  remarlcs 
supporting  this  amendment. 

So.  whatever  position  has  been 
taken  by  the  administration  on  this 
amendment  through  the  science  advis- 
er has  been  extremely  positive.  That 
strengthens  the  point  you  just  men- 
tioned, there  has  been  no  review. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  was  information  not  avail- 
able to  the  House  on  May  12.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  hurry  up  action 
we  took,  there  was  no  information 
available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  We  acted  very  quickly  and 
without  very  much  knowledge  whatso- 
ever of  what  was  involved  in  these 
projects. 

Iffr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

To  clarify  your  question  about  May 
12.  that  was  the  first  markup  by  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee.  We 
met  subsequent  to  that  twice,  and 
made  two  other  changes,  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  printers.  But  May  12.  when 
we  wrote  this,  it  was  subject  to  that 
afternoon's  approval  of  the  authoriz- 
ing bill  by  this  full  House.  But  we  met 
twice  after  that  before  this  bill  was  fi- 
nally marked  up  and  sent  to  the  print- 
ers. 

So.  in  Justice,  it  was  not  finalized 
until  a  week  later  and  sent  to  the 
printer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  helps  emphasize  my  point. 
That  you  met  twice  following  that  and 
did  not  bother  to  hold  any  hearings 
about  these  two  projects.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  report  talks 
about  the  project  but  mentions  it  very 
briefly,  does  not  go  into  any  detail  at 
all.  there  were  no  witnesses  brought 
in.  nobody  has  presented  any  evidence 
about  these  projects.  Even  after  some, 
I  think,  very  serious  questions  raised 
about  these  projects  on  the  floor,  I  un- 
derstand that  review  did  not  take 
place  in  your  committee.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Mtkrs). 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Hearings  on  this  specific  issue  were 
not  held  by  the  Energy  and  Water 
Committee  but  that  does  not  suggest 
that  the  committee  is  not  well  aware 
of  what  was  in  this.  The  work  being 
done  by  these  two  universities  has  con- 
stantly been  before  our  committee. 

So,  it  is  not  a  strange  issue.  Every 
item  that  is  in  this  markup  of  the  bill, 
the  bill  before  you  today,  was  not  nec- 
essarily discussed  in  full  committee  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Committee. 
Many  things  are  familiar  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  hearing  on  that  issue. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  committee 
was  well  aware  of  the  fact  when  it  ap- 
proved the  money  that  there  is  not 
even  a  site  for  one  of  the  projects,  that 
there  are  no  architectural  drawings, 
that  we  are  approving  a  project  site- 
unseen,  that  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  yet  we  call  ourselves  competent  to 
judge  the  scientific  merits  of  the 
whole  thing. 

There  has  been  no  peer  review  of 
the  project.  Some  other  worthwhile 
projects  are  not  going  to  get  funding 
as  a  result  of  what  we  are  doing  here. 
We  have  become  the  ultimate  scientif- 
ic experts  in  this  body  on  a  very,  very 
brief  discussion  of  the  projects  on  the 
floor.  We  really  do  not  have  a  very 
good  basis  on  which  to  make  those 
judgments. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.     

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
point  relating  to  the  Vitreous  State 
Laboratory  and  that  is  that  the  pro- 
posal that  was  submitted  post  haste 
when  this  amendment  came  up  last 
month  did  not  indicate  that  the  Vitre- 
ous State  Laboratory  would  be  open 
for  use  for  scientists  who  are  outside 
of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of 
Catholic  University.  Most  of  the  other 
labs  that  we  have  financed  are  open 
labs  so  that  scientists  from  other  uni- 
versities can  come  in.  No  commitment 
along  those  lines  on  this  one  has  been 
given. 

So  instead  of  having  something  that 
everybody  can  use  located  at  one  par- 
ticular university,  we  have  a  project 
that  may  very  well  result  in  being 
closed  to  other  scientists  who  know 
something  at)out  glass  research. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  a  peer  review 
process  is  to  make  certain  that  in  fact 
the  projects  that  we  fund  have  a 
public  merit  to  them. 


Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Bfr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  compliment 
the  subcommittee  on  a  Job  well  done 
on  this  bill  and  to  specifically  ask  the 
chairman  a  question,  if  I  could,  regard- 
ing the  source  of  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Chemical  Research 
at  Colimibia  University. 

My  question  is:  Is  the  source  of 
funding  an  across-the-board  source  of 
funding  or  does  it  come  from  specific 
individual  universities? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
under  the  President's  budget  and  we 
did  not  take  it  out  of  any  specific  uni- 
versity. I 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  It  was 
not  taken  out  oi  any  specific  universi- 
ty? 

Mr.  BEVILL  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  request  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  would  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity National  Chemical  Research 
Center. 

Columbia  University  is  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  research  centers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  chemistry  progams  at  the  uni- 
versity are  among  the  top  rated  na- 
tionwide. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  wise  decision  to 
construct  a  national  chemical  research 
center  at  the  university. 

The  research  center  activities  would 
focus  on  the  production,  use,  and  con- 
servation of  energy  in  chemical,  petro- 
chemical, and  other  energy  intensive 
industries. 

This  beneficial  program  would  ad- 
dress the  basic  questions  of  chemistry 
as  related  to  important  energy  produc- 
tion and  conservation  questions. 

The  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board  (ERAB),  an  independent  adviso- 
ry panel  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
rated  chemical  sciences  research  as  a 
very  high  priority  program  in  Federal 
energy  research  and  development. 

In  a  report  issued  in  November  1981. 
the  Advisory  Board  recommended  an 
increase  in  funding  for  the  chemical 
sciences  research  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional research  in  the  chemical  sci- 
ences is  clear  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  scientists  at  Columbia  University 
are  well  known. 


I  think  the  most  rtspacoAXAt  action 
for  this  House  to  take  is  to  support 
funding  for  the  Columbia  University 
National  Research  Center. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  funding  for  this  im- 
portant research  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Scnsehbbeh- 

HEB). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDBOVOR 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  105.  nays 
312.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

attdiNaian 

AYES- 105 


Entrelch 
EvmM(n<) 
eU 


Andrews  (TX)I 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirmkis 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine  | 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK» 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Pielcis 

Porsythe 

Franklin 

FVeniel 

Gekas 

Gradison 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 


Qramm 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Leath 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McKeman 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

M(X>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nielson 

NOES-312 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne 


Olin 

Packard 

Panis 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritehard 

Ray 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberu 

Roemer 

Roukeraa 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Zschau 


Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emenon 

E:nglish 


Peichan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Fy>ley 

FtordtMI) 

Ford(TN> 

Fowler 

Frank 


Fuqua 

Garcia 

OajrdM 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

GiMxKis 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gomalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Oiecn 

Ouarini 

HaU(IN) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanee 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaPaice 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Le  vitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Upinski 


Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

lAiken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mascoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Picklo 

Price 

Pursell 

Quilirn 

Rahall 

Rangol 

Ratrhford 

Regtila 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roc 

Rogers 


Rose 

Rostenkowafci 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Talion 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhitehursI 

Whitley 

Whittrn 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirlh 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Won  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Youni!  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablorki 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Badham 
Carney 
Collins 
Crane.  Philip 
dels  Garza 


Perraro 
Goodling 
Hansen  (ID) 
Heftel 
Hubbard 


Kolter 

Martinez 

Paul 

Srhumer 

Vucanovieh 


Mr.  BERMAN  and  Mr.  MacKAY 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1500 

The   CHAIRBIAN.   The 
read. 
The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Carney 
•gainst. 


Clerk  wUl 


Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Fund 
For  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97- 
425,  including  the  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty or  facility  construction  or  expansion, 
$306.675,(K>0.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.  To  the  extent  that  balances  in 
the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  amounts 
available  for  obligation  in  this  account,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  his  authority  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(eK5>  to  issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  of  advanced  centrifuge 
development  in  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  discuss  this  issue  with  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
recommended  a  $21  million  reduction 
in  set-III  machine  procurements  for 
the  gas  centrifuge  enrichment  plant  at 
Portsmouth.  This  reduction  was  also 
recommended  in  the  gentleman's  bill. 
However,  our  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  recommended  an  increase 
of  $11  million  to  accelerate  advanced 
machine  development,  particularly  for 
set-V  centrifuges  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
lower  cost  technology  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  This  funding  would  be 
allocated  to  the  three  vendors  who  are 
engaged  in  centrifuge  manufacture  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  impacts  on 
the  industrial  infrastructure. 

This  recommendation  is  not  includ- 
ed in  this  appropriation  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  the 
sulicommittee  which  I  chair,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology encourages  the  DOE  to  redi- 
rect uranium  enrichment  funds  for  ad- 
vanced machine  development,  would 
he  be  agreeable  to  such  a  funding  set- 
aside  for  acceleration  of  this  key  ma- 
chine technology? 

Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  we  support 
the  acceleration  of  the  set-V  centri- 
fuges and  encourage  the  Department 
to  allocate  funds  to  this  important  ac- 
tivity. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Atomic  Emor  DiraraB  Acmnrm 
9at  expcoMs  of  the  Depurtnient  of 
■nnty  aeUviUes  includlnc  the  purchaae. 
OQiMtnicUon  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organi- 
sation Act  (Public  Law  95-91).  including  the 
acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facil- 
ity acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion: 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not 
to  exceed  333  of  which  323  are  for  replace- 
moBt  only)  tatchidlnt  seven  poUoe-type  vehl- 
cIm;  purdiase  of  one  helloopter, 
IMat,yi8.00a.  to  remain  available  untQ  ez- 


AUinMfxirr  OFraiKD  bt  m.  oklloms 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 
Page  19.  line  22.  strike  out  "M.558.37S.(raO" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6.551.37S.(M0  ". 

Ifr.  DKLLUlfS.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  before  the 
body  is  to  Btilke  $7  milUon  from  this 
section  of  the  bilL  The  thruat  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  preclude  the 
aoquiition  of  buffer  land  adjoining  the 
Lawrence  Uvermore  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  this  $7  million  is  to  purchase 
land  to  build  a  buffer  zone  around  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  in 
California.  The  concern  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  the  concern  of  thousands  of 
people  in  that  area  in  California  is 
that  while  the  ostensible  purpose  is  to 
build  this  buffer  zone,  the  practical 
effect  would  be  to  preclude  thousands 
of  people  from  peacefully  demonstrat- 
ing their  concern  and  horror  and  ab- 
horrence for  nuclear  war,  their  specif- 
ic concern  for  the  research  activity  of 
this  facility  in  the  military  application 
of  nuclear  power,  and  finally,  this  fa- 
cility's involvement  in  research  and  de- 
velopment of  specific  weapons  systems 
ulimately  designed  to  destroy  life  on 
the  face  of  this  Earth. 

BCr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  peaceful  demonstrations 
there  at  the  front  gate  of  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  where  thou- 
sands of  people  over  several  years 
have  said  this  should  not  be  the  func- 
tion of  a  university  to  engage  in  the 
development,  research  and  develop- 
ment, of  weapons  designed  to  destroy 
life,  that  that  is  an  inappropriate 
function  of  universities. 

There  have  been  people  who  have 
come  to  that  front  gate,  have  demon- 
strated: they  have  all  t>een  peaceful. 
There  has  been  no  violence  In  any  of 
these  demonstrations.  So  the  practical 
effect  of  building  a  moat  around  this 
facility  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  to 
preclude  the  ability  of  people  to  carry 
out  their  first  amendment  rights:  that 
is.  to  peacefully  demonstrate  against 
an  activity  and  a  facility  that  they  feel 
strongly  about. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment:  that  is  to  strike  $7 


milUon  so  that  this  facility  could  not 
build  a  buffer  sone  around  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory,  precluding  the 
ability  of  people  to  approach  that  gate 
and  peacefully  demonstrate  against 
the  insanity  of  nuclear  war.  the 
absurdity  of  a  facility  engaging  in  re- 
search  and  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  insanity,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  developing  specific  weapons 
whose  design  on  the  face  of  this  Earth 
is  to  destroy  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  subcommittee  chairman  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  for  yielding.  We  have 
discussed  this  and  we  have  the  same 
feeling  about  this  situation.  Certainly 
this  committee  would  not  ever  try  to 
prohibit  the  constitutional  right  to 
demonstrate.  We,  of  course,  support 
people's  constitutional  right  to  demon- 
strate. That  issue  was  not  even 
brought  up  in  the  hearings  or  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  this  recommen- 
dation by  the  committee. 

This  is  simply  a  buffer  zone  to  pre- 
vent dwellings  and  houses  and  build- 
ings from  being  built  in  close  to  the 
lab,  which  as  you  know  is  one  of  the 
finest  labs  in  the  world.  The  lab  han- 
dles much  sensitive  material,  and  this 
is  simply  a  buffer  zone  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  laboratory.  Certainly 
nobody's  constitutional  rights  will  be 
violated  as  far  as  freedom  to  demon- 
strate or  whatever  they  wish  to  do  le- 
gally. 

The  purpose  is  simply  a  safeguard  as 
far  as  this  buffer  zone  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  few  very  specific 
questions. 

First,  as  I  understand  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  $7  million  expenditure  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  people  peace- 
fully demonstrating  their  concern  for 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  war  at  that  facility. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Second,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  it  is  to  preclude  com- 
mercial and  residential  development 
that  would  impact  upon  this  facility  in 
terms  of  security  issues  and  it  is  not 
the  intent  to  build  a  moat  around  the 
four  areas  of  this  facility,  simply 
around  the  three  areas,  precluding 
commercial  and  residential  develop- 
ment that  would  come  in  close  to  that 
faculty. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
Ltms)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LDMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bbviix)  one 
additional  question. 

Would  the  gentleman  raise  these 
questions  on  the  concern  of  this  gen- 
tleman with  the  appropriate  personnel 
at  that  facility  so  that  they  have  a 
clear  imderstanding  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  subcommittee  nor  the 
Congress  of  precluding  the  ability  of 
people  to  come  right  up  there  and 
peacefully  demonstrate  against  that 
facility  at  the  front  gate? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  will  see  that  this  matter  is 
brought  to  their  attention  and  let 
them  know  the  intent  of  Congress. 
The  intent  of  Congress  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  BKvnx) 
very  much  for  his  comments  and  his 
response  to  my  specific  questions,  and 
with  those  assurances,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

AMdiDif Eirr  orrxRED  by  mr.  bevill 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bevill:  On 
page  19.  line  23.  before  the  period  insert:  ": 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  included 
in  this  Act  can  l>e  used  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  the  Missile  X  warhead  production  fa- 
cilities, project  8I-D-115,  pending  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile". 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
we  had  the  markup  on  this  bill,  the 
House  dettated  the  MX  issue  for  sever- 
al days,  and  in  order  to  preserve  for 
the  House  the  option  to  make  its  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  MX  missile,  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  defer  the  $20  million 
included  in  the  bill  for  MX  warhead 
production  facilities  until  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  production  of  the  MX  missile. 

Now.  this  is  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vkhto); 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet— the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Aooabbo):  the  gentle- 


man from  California  (Mr.  Edwabds): 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickihsoh);  and  the  gentlonan  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Sam  SnuTTOM.  These 
are  the  members  who  to«A  the  lead  on 
this  issue  and  will  be  taking  the  lead 
next  week  on  the  same  issue. 

So  it  is  our  feeling  that  we  should 
not  take  the  time  to  spend  a  f  uU  hour 
on  debate,  which  is  only  to  be  repeated 
agidn  next  week  by  the  Committee  <m 
Armed  Services.  So  for  that  reason  we 
are  saying.  Just  leave  the  $20  million 
here,  and  do  not  spend  it  on  these  pro- 
duction facilities  until  this  issue  is  re- 
solved by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Ctudrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVtLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevux)  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  sensible  approach  since  the  basic 
quesion  of  authorization  for  facilities 
involving  the  MX  lies  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  that  bill  has  already  been 
before  the  House,  and  presiunably 
title  III.  which  is  a  package  arrange- 
ment in  connection  with  the  I4X.  will 
be  debated  sometime  next  week.  So  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
make  another  comment  with  respect 
to  the  diaJog  between  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dkl- 
lums). 

The  proposal  for  a  buffer  zone 
around  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Labo- 
ratory had  nothing  to  do  whatsoever 
with  trying  to  keep  out  demonstrators. 
It  was  simply  the  recognition  that  in 
an  age,  unfortunately,  of  terrorism, 
this  facility  is  a  highly  important  and 
essential  facility  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  we  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  if  Individual  offices  and  stores 
coiUd  be  built  right  in  front  and  even 
surrounding  this  particular  laboratory. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
minimum  security  to  one  of  our  impor- 
tant facilities  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  authorized  acquiring 
that  land. 

In  fact,  I  might  point  out  to  the 
members  Of  the  committee  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dih- 
gell),  has  been  making  announce- 
ments from  time  to  time  in  the  past 
few  weeks  that  many  of  our  nuclear 
facilities  and  production  areas,  includ- 
ing the  Savannah  River  facility,  are 
not  being  provided  with  adequate  se- 
curity. 

There  was  no  possible  thought  of 
limiting  anybody's  right  to  protest 
against  nuclear  weapons— although  I 
cannot  see  why  anyone  should— but 
certainly  (hat  would  be  within  their 


constitutional  rights.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Record  should  be 
corrected  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  am  glad  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
simply  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  STRATTON)  that  the  author  of  this 
amendment  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  when  it  went  to  the 
authorization  bill,  did  not  make  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  is  now 
making.  The  thrtist  of  that  amend- 
ment clearly  was  understood  by  this 
gentleman,  and  it  had  a  political  over- 
tone because  it  went  to  the  question  of 
people's  ability  to  move  close  to  that 
front  gate  and  peacefully  demonstrate 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man recalls  that  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  there 
was  a  political  thrust  to  it.  This  gen- 
tleman is  not  dreaming. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
recall  the  debate,  but  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  deals  with 
nuclear  military  systems,  let  me  say  it 
was  our  intention  and  our  understand- 
ing when  we  visited  Lawrence  Liver- 
more Laboratory  last  year  that  our 
committee  would  take  the  action  that 
they  had  requested,  namely,  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  buffer  zone  that 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  danger 
from  terrorism.  It  was  certainly  not  to 
deny  anyone  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  STRATTON). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bevill  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  BEVILL)  for  offering  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  and  I  thank  those 
principals  who  worked  on  this  issue, 
especially  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  with  respect  to 
addressing  this  issue  and  the  fact  that 
the  MX  nuclear  warhead  manufactur- 
ing facilities  are  not  authorized.  I 
think  that  this  amendment  provides 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  consider  in 
an  orderly  manner  the  authorization 
of  the  MX  missile  and  then  the  pro- 
duction of  warheads  if  indeed  the  au- 
thorization of  that  missile  is  approved 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  process 
that  we  have  been  involved  with,  this 
appropriation  measure  before  us,  with 
almost  80  percent  of  the  funding  for 
the  MX  warhead  production,  would 
have  given  the  vsrrong  appearance  and 
would  in  fact  have  contradicted  the 
agreement  that  exists  with  regard  to 
the  consideration  of  the  MX.  So  I 
would  hope  that  next  week  or  if  and 


when  we  can  address  the  MX  issue 
more  substantive  debate  may  occur.  I 
think  there  are  many  arguments  that 
should  be  made. 

The  warhead  production  indeed  is 
not  a  long  lead  production  item. 

So  it  does  well  for  tis  to  wait  and  to 
permit  this  MX  debate  to  go  forward 
at  a  later  date.  This  certainly  will  keep 
the  issue  and  the  debate  before  the 
Congress,  and  it  does  not  abdicate  this 
particular  responsibility  in  any  way  as 
might  have  very  well  accurred  with 
the  present  language  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  BEVILL)  for  working  this 
out  so  we  can  move  ahead  and  consid- 
er the  authorization  in  a  meaningful 
way  in  regard  to  the  warhead  produc- 
tion for  the  MX  missile. 

My  initial  amendment  would  quite 
simply  have  struck  the  $20  million  for 
MX  nuclear  warhead  production  facili- 
ties from  the  bill.  My  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  that  Congress  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  some 
important  questions  such  as  the  policy 
of  MX  use,  the  question  of  commonal- 
ity with  Trident  II— even  the  size  of 
the  proposed  warhead.  These  are  im- 
portant questions  which  need  to  be 
fully  explored.  My  amendment  would 
not  have  delayed  the  MX  initial  oper- 
ational capability  (IOC)  but  merely 
would  have  insured  that  we  are  not 
locked  into  a  course  of  which  Congress 
may  not  approve. 

The  proposed  amendment  offered  by 
Chairman  Bevill  will  accomplish 
what  I  initially  proposed  to  do,  that  is 
to  lock  up  the  money  until  the  full  au- 
thorizing of  the  MX  missile  occurs. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo)  warned  the 
House  that  we  ran  the  risk  of  voting 
for  MX  procurement  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  113— despite  many 
assurances  to  the  contrary  by  adminis- 
tration supporters.  How  accurate, 
indeed  insightful,  was  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  On  the  same  day  that 
he  spoke,  this  bill  H.R.  3132  was  being 
reported,  ironically  containing  funding 
for  the  final  production  line  for  MX 
nuclear  warheads.  The  fact  that  this 
was  being  slipped  through  even 
though  there  was  a  freeze  on  MX 
moneys  shows  the  lack  of  regard  tliis 
administration  has  for  legitimate  con- 
gressional concern. 

We  were  told  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113  just  concerned  R&D 
and  flight  testing— not  procurement— 
we  would  discuss  the  question  of  pro- 
curement during  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill.  If  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
decided  to  procure  the  missile  then 
why  do  we  need  to  produce  the  war- 
heads? At  this  rate,  the  missile  will  be 
tested  with  live  warheads. 
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There  is.  for  example,  a  very  contro- 
versial unresolved  question  of  how  ac- 
curate the  MX  warheads  ought  to  be. 
If  the  Congress  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
launch  under  attacli.  then  those  10  or 
so  MX  missiles  which  can  be  expected 
to  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike  would 
constitute  a  reserve  force  capable  of 
destroying  Soviet  soft  targets— ranging 
frcHn  bomber  bases  to  industrial  facili- 
ties. Hard  targeting  would  be  per- 
formed by  the  Trident  II.  If  the  MX  is 
to  be  reserved  for  soft  targets,  then  its 
warheads  do  not  need  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  is  currently  planned.  There  is 
an  important  question  of  policy  which 
should  be  fully  debated  before  we 
fund  an  MX  warhead  production  line 
and.  in  fact,  fully  fund  and  construct 
such  production  lines. 

We  have  already  appropriated  $74.1 
million  for  the  production  line,  yet  we 
have  not  yet  decided  to  finally  procure 
the  missile.  The  leadtime  on  the  bring- 
ing into  production  of  the  warheads  is 
not  as  time  critical  as  the  missile  pro- 
duction—we have  gotten  out  of  phase. 
A  delay  in  this  appropriation  will  not 
delay  the  initial  operational  capability 
(IOC)  of  the  MX— it  will  merely  allow 
Congress  to  obtain  answers  to  neces- 
sary questions. 

The  committee  moved  somewhat  in 
the  right  direction  by  cutting  the  ad- 
ministration request  from  $30  to  $20 
million.  I  ask  House  Members  to  move 
still  further  and  support  this  Bevill 
amendment  to  limit  the  $20  million 
for  these  MX  production  facilities 
until  such  time  as  the  MX  is  author- 
ized. This  will  keep  this  matter  before 
Congress  and  will  subordinate  it  prop- 
erly to  the  authorization  process  and 
debate.  This  indeed  means  that  we 
have  not  abdicated  this  discussion  to 
the  Pentagon  by  default.  It  is  an  im- 
portant victory  for  the  deliberative 
process  and  congressional  consider- 
ation of  this  very  important  MX  weap- 
ons issue. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  but  I 
have  some  reservations  as  to  whether 
this  is  the  proper  direction  that  this 
committee  should  be  taking  at  this 
time. 

There  are  absolutely  no  funds  in  this 
appr(H>riation  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles  nor  for  the  basing  mode.  This 
particular  part  of  our  appropriation 
bill  providing  funds  started  back  in 
1981  when  we  first  provided  funds  for 
the  facilities  to  construct  an  MX  mis- 
sile if  and  when  a  decision  was  made 
by  this  Congress  to  construct  a  war- 
head for  the  MX. 
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We  started  appropriating  back  in 
1981  and  have  been  appropriating 
since  that  time.  Last  year  this  Con- 


gress appropriated  $60  million  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  it  was  held,  however, 
until  a  decision  was  made  whether  we 
would  actually  deploy  an  MX  missile. 
That  decision  was  made  by  this  Con- 
gress a  few  weelis  ago. 

Now.  in  this  particular  bill,  we  have 
reduced  the  request  by  the  administra- 
tion from  $30  million  to  $20  million 
for  construction  of  two  buildings  and 
to  make  some  other  improvements  at 
existing  facilities  already  on  board. 
These  facilities  are  in  Colorado,  in 
Missouri,  in  Tennessee,  in  Ohio,  and 
Florida,  where  we  already  have  facili- 
ties. But  they  need  modernization  and 
improvement  and  that  is  all  in  this 
bill:  but  we  have  already  delayed  the 
construction  of  the  facility  to  build 
the  MX  that  we  decided  2  weeks  ago 
to  proceed  with. 

It  does  not  take  any  additional  fund- 
ing. The  only  funding  required  would 
be  if  we  are  actually  going  to  procure 
the  MX:  but  the  money  provided  in 
our  bill  would  start  the  facilities  only 
to  build  an  MX  warhead.  We  could  not 
start  the  procurement  of  the  MX  war- 
head at  best  until  1986.  because  we 
have  already  delayed  it  close  to  a  year. 

Now.  what  concerns  me  is  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  chairman 
provides  that  none  of  the  funds  can  go 
for  procurement  of  buildings  and 
equipment  until  enactment  of  another 
authorization  bill. 

Now.  what  happens  if  we  do  not 
have  an  enactment  this  year?  We  have 
had  years  when  we  did  not  have  an  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  provide  for 
this.  We  would  be  further  delaying 
something  I  think  the  Congress  is 
going  to  do  eventually. 

Again,  this  is  not  procurement  of 
any  warhead  but  to  build  a  facility. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  or  vote 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  I  really  think  in  the  best  interests 
of  what  has  already  been  decided  by 
Congress,  we  are  not  following  the 
right  way  here  in  further  delaying 
something  that  we  probably  are  going 
to  do  anyway. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern,  but  I  think  that 
the  authorizing  bill  will  be  considered 
in  an  orderly  manner  this  year  and 
likely  will  be  acted  on.  We  also  have 
other  bills  to  consider.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  and  I  know  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  to  get  into  the 
merits  of  the  debate,  but  there  is  not 
even  a  consensus  within  DOD  as  to 
the  type  of  warhead  yet.  Given  the 
fact  that  the  warhead  production  is 
not  a  long  lead  item,  that  you  really 
do  not  have  the  type  of  problem  that 
the  gentleman  is  presenting  with 
regard  to  this. 

I  would  hope  that  with  the  money  in 
the  bill  that  we  could  adopt  the  Bevill 


amendment  and  leave  the  major  pkrt 
of  the  debate  to  the  authori^ng  and 
the  defense  appropriations  measures. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well.  I  understand 
why  the  gentleman  is  making  the  ar- 
gimient  and  I  do  not  disagree.  Every 
Member  has  a  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments: but  I  likewise  have  a  belief,  be- 
cause having  served  on  this  committee 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  we  are 
only  further  delaying  something  that 
will  eventually  be  done  and  cost  us 
more  when  we  finally  do.  If  it  were  for 
the  procurement  of  the  warhead  itself. 
Congress  has  not  made  that  decision. 
and  I  would  not  disagree. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  committee  report 
indicates  that  there  are  funds  avail- 
able that  they  have  been  utilizing.  In 
fact,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  administration  request  was  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Reduced  by  $10  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  know  how  this  will  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  administration  or  by 
OMB.  E>oes  this  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  the  money  that  is  now  in 
the  pipeline  already  from  last  year?  I 
do  not  know  how  it  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  language  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  This  is  what  troubles  me 
very  much. 

Again  I  say.  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  it.  but  I  do  think  the  Congress 
and  this  committee  is  making  a  serious 
mistake  this  afternoon  in  further  de- 
laying something  that  has  already 
been  on  board. 

Seventy-four  million  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  already,  not  all  of 
which  has  been  spent.  Some  of  it  was 
delayed  last  year  by  the  administra- 
tion, subject  to  final  approval  by  the 
Congress,  which  was  made  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Further  delay  I  think,  is  a  mis- 
take but  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  point 
is  that  some  of  us  do  not  look  at  that 
as  being  final  approval.  I  think  we  can 
debate  that  today  or  we  can  wait  until 
the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Would  the  gentleman 
ever  support  final  approval  on  this 
one?  I  doubt  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Beviix). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Departmental  Administration 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  necessary  for  Departmental 
Administration  and  other  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91).  including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses  (not  to  exceed  $35,000); 
$371,056,000.  all  of  which  is  avaUable  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  shall  remain  available 


until  expanded,  plus  meh  wkUtiooal 
amounU  aai  necessary  to  cover  increases  in 
the  estimated  amount  of  cost  of  work  for 
others  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31  U.8.C.  1511  et 
seq):  Provided,  That  such  increases  In  cost 
of  work  are  offset  by  revenue  increases  of 
the  same  or  greater  amount,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further. 
That  moneys  received  by  the  Department 
for  miscellaneous  revenues  estimated  to 
total  $209,619,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  may  be 
retained  and  used  for  operating  expenses 
within  this  account,  and  may  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  95-238.  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  31  V£.C.  3302:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  sum  herein  appropri- 
ated shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous revenues  received  during  fiscal 
year  1984  such  that  the  final  fiscal  year 
1984  estimated  appropriation  not  be  greater 
than  $161,437,000. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite,  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  seven  bills  to 
provide  funding  for  fiscal  1984  thus 
far  this  spring,  and  two  of  them  have 
passed  the  floor  already.  Last  year  by 
this  point  no  bills  had  even  been 
marked  up.  I  think  that  demonstrates 
that  Congress  has  regained  a  measure 
of  control  over  Federal  spending  prior- 
ities, despite  the  difficulties  which  the 
budget  resolution  itself  has  encoun- 
tered in  the  Senate  and  more  recently 
between  tlie  two  Houses. 

I  urge  itiy  coUeafues'  stnmg  support 
of  the  third  appropriations  bill  to 
reach  the  floor  thus  far  for  1984.  H.R. 
3132,  the  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment billl  It.  too.  is  a  bill  written  by 
Congress  and  reflects  some  major  dis- 
agreements the  Congress  has  had  con- 
tinually with  the  administration  over 
two  majbr  issues  confronting  the 
Nation  in  the  1980's.  One  is  water 
policy.  The  other  is  energy  policy.  In 
both  caseE,  I  am  happy  to  say.  this  bill 
before  us  today  takes  a  wiser,  more 
considered  approach  than  the  ones  the 
administration  would  have  us  follow. 

We  have  done  so  without  exceeding 
the  limits  in  the  House's  version  of  the 
budget  resolution.  We  have  managed 
even  to  come  in  below  the  President's 
request  for  fiscal  1984  in  these  ac- 
counts, t^  $405  million  out  of  a  total 
of  $14.2  billion.  We  are  even  lower 
than  last  year's  appropriation  figure, 
by  $330  million,  as  we  have  been  for 
the  past  several  years,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  annual  billion 
increase  we  have  afforded  the  weapons 
portion  of  the  bill  since  1981. 

With  respect  to  water  development 
policy,  we  have  rejected  a  request 
from  the  administration  to  fund  14 
new  starts,  all  of  them  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  project  list,  10  of  them  in 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  de- 
clined funding  for  these  items  because 
we  did  not  think  it  wise  for  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  accept  the 
strings    the    administration    had    at- 


tached to  their  request:  Cost-sharing 
arrangements  that  were  the  function 
of  the  particular  project's  immediate 
economic  circumstances  or  degree  of 
desperation.  In  our  view  the  Congress 
should  decide  what,  if  any.  new  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  should  consist 
of. 

The  administration  might  make  tem- 
porary alliance  with  those  who  are  dis- 
enchanted with  current  water  policy, 
or  with  the  specific  projects  on  the 
current  water  project  list.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  we  on  the  committee 
felt  that  what  the  Nation  actually 
needs  the  most  is  not  a  few  new 
projects  but  a  freshly  conceived,  com- 
prehensively applicable  approach  to 
water  development,  conservation,  and 
flixxi  control.  Congress  should  resist 
the  pressure  to  go  along  with  local 
water  development  interests  whose 
need  may  be  acute  and  genuine  but 
whose  individual  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments, reached  outside  any  authorized 
congressional  framework,  should  not 
because  a  de  facto  basis  for  cost-shar- 
ing arrangements  required  of  every- 
one. 

It  then  becomes  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  try  to 
hammer  out  a  new  water  cost-sharing 
policy.  For  several  years,  we  on  the 
Hill  have  heard  of  ideas  floating  about 
the  executive  branch,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  they  have  not  been 
formally  presented  to  the  Hill,  except 
in  the  limited  case  of  deepwater  port 
standards  contained  in  legislation 
which  the  OMB  has  apparently  en- 
dorsed. 

Absent  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
within  the  executive  branch,  the  con- 
gressional job  is  harder.  Nonetheless, 
the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Bevill.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Myers,  have  established 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Roe.  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  whereby  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  wait 
until  the  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
ports out  an  omnibus  water  project 
bill  in  mid-June.  That  bill  will  contain 
cost-sharing  criteria  for  the  broad 
range  of  projects  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  undertakes  around  the 
Nation.  When  that  bill  is  underway, 
the  appropriations  process  can  legiti- 
mately begin. 

Despite  the  pain  this  decision  might 
cause  individual  Members  whose  con- 
stituents cannot  imderstand  why  the 
Cjtovemment  should  resist  projects 
with  greater  local  support.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  as  a  gen- 
eral matter  it  is  important  that  we 
proceed  this  way.  This  decision  should 
not  be  enacted  by  means  of  a  nonpro- 
cess.  Congress  should  do  it.  Certainly 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  do  it.  Ac- 
cepting the  administration's  proposal 
would  not  only  be  assuming  the  re- 


sponsibility of  the  authorization  ciHn- 
mittee  it  would  be  giving  away  con- 
greasUmal  oonstitutiooal  prerogMttvea. 

By  the  time  our  oil  imports  rose  to 
8.8  million  barrels  per  day  in  1977.  the 
Nation  was  on  its  way  to  establishing 
an  energy  policy.  The  objective  was  to 
cope  with  rising  dependence  and  prices 
in  the  short  term,  and  to  try  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  strong,  independent  econo- 
my in  the  long  term. 

In  the  short  term  we  achieved  great 
successes:  in  my  view  the  decontrol  of 
oil  did  much  to  reverse  the  increasing 
drop  in  domestic  production  and  at 
the  same  time  amplified  certain  truths 
in  the  market  place  necessary  to  get 
the  public  to  capitalize  on  conserva- 
tion. The  Federal  public  education  and 
outreach  programs  also  did  much  to 
tell  people  how  to  respond  to  the  new 
market  signal.  In  our  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  we  began  to  make 
early  progress  in  disseminating  sharp- 
ened concepts  about  passive  solar  and 
we  did  well  at  launching  efforts  to  de- 
velop solar  technologies  for  wide  use 
in  the  late  1980's  and  early  1990's. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
re(%nt  improvements  in  the  economic 
picture  are  attributable  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  turn-around  on  energy 
prices  we  have  experienced  since  our 
near-term  energy  policies  were  adopt- 
ed. Clearly  the  mechanics  of  supply 
side  economics  failed  to  work  as  they 
were  supposed  to.  according  to  the 
speculative  pronouncements  of  their 
supporters.  The  fact  that  the  price  of 
oil  dropped  from  as  high  as  $37  per 
barrel  in  1981  to  $29  currently  is  the 
most  significant  economic  develop- 
ment one  can  point  to  as  a  primary 
cause  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
economy. 

More  ominous  is  the  pronoimcement 
the  other  day  that  t>ecause  of  restraint 
in  Iran  and  continued  work  to  hold  up 
the  price  of  international  oil  by  the 
Saudis,  the  price  has  stabilized  at  $29 
per  barrel.  To  me  that  is  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  the  economy  world- 
wide is  stiffening  somewhat  in  reac- 
tion to  the  drops  in  price  so  far.  We 
should  wonder  also  if  we  are  abandon- 
ing our  chance  to  hold  oil  at  that  level, 
or  to  push  it  lower,  by  abandoning  the 
coherent  energy  policy  we  had  up  to 
1981. 

In  that  period  of  time  solar  energy 
has  fallen  from  a  budget  high  of  $520 
million  to  a  proposed  $86  million  for 
this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
solar  energy  budget  was  at  times 
greater  than  an  amoimt  that  was 
spent  constructively.  That  is  the 
nature  of  new  programs,  begun  in  a 
hurry  amid  great  political  ferment  in  a 
time  of  great  stress.  However,  if  not  all 
the  $520  million  was  constructively 
spent,  certainly  most  of  it  was.  One 
wonders,  further,  what  might  have 
happened  if.  instead  of  throwing  the 
Department  of  Ehiergy  into  turmoil 
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again  by  threatenint  to  abolish  It,  the 
admlnMratlon  had  Instead  sought  to 
make  cuts  vhere  reasonable  and  to  im- 
prove the  program  performance  where 
the  potential  Justified  it.  which  was 
the  ease  for  most  of  the  program. 

f^mnmr  stories  could  be  told  of  other 
portions  of  the  energy  research  and 
development  budget,  where  the  admin- 
istration's philosophies  will  bcome 
self-fulflllinr  geothermal  develop- 
ment, electrical  energy  systems,  and 
on  the  sdentiflc  side,  environmental 
health. 

This  bill  represents  congressional 
intent  to  preserve  for  the  taxpayers 
the  value  of  those  concrete  achieve- 
ments that  the  relatively  new  research 
and  development  program  had  man- 
aged to  develop  in  the  term  allotted  it. 
Ftor  solar  we  propose  $180  million, 
rather  than  $87  million:  for  electric 
energy  systems  and  storage  $44  million 
versus  $27  million  proposed;  and  for 
environmental  research  $230  million 
versus  $211  million. 

There  may  be  members  who  have 
problems  with  components  of  the  biU. 
prmninenUy  the  water  elements.  I 
would  ask  them  to  focus  as  well  on  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  not  any  particular.  Ad- 
ditionally. I  would  ask  them  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Congress  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  responding  to  the  water 
needs  of  the  1990's  and  beyond  unless 
and  until  we  get  a  new  authorization 
bill,  both  to  spread  the  benefits  to 
areas  where  new  needs  have  devel- 
oped, and  to  do  so  under  new  policies. 

There  may  be  others  for  whom  our 
ability  to  finance  a  truly  broad-based 
and  efficient  dependency-prevention 
program  for  energy  seems  unfortu- 
nately constrained.  Certainly  I  have 
my  strong  feelings  about  shortcomings 
in  our  offers  on  magnetic  fusion, 
though  we  ask  for  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration. I  appreciate  also  the  ad- 
ministration's interest  in  sustaining  a 
high  level  of  advanced  scientific  effort, 
though  I  am  distinctly  unhappy  about 
our  inability  to  sustain  support  for  a 
national  center  for  advanced  materials 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
pick  up  in  conference  the  pieces  to 
this  badly  handled  effort.  The  merits 
of  the  project  have  been  obscured  by 
procedural  mistakes  and  the  apparent 
need  among  other  areas  of  the  country 
for  a  "mission"  of  their  own.  I  hope 
that  out  of  this  contentious  and  lead- 
erless  situation  a  consensus  will  devel- 
op in  the  Senate  to  avoid  the  national 
center's  becoming  a  collection  of  disor- 
ganized, incoherent  satellites.  The 
product  of  their  separate  efforts  will 
benefit  the  taxpayers  and  the  private 
sector  far  less  than  a  central  one. 

I  share  concerns  of  some  that  the 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  take  a 
position  fully  supportive  of  the  high 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactor, 
though  we  did  increase  the  line  item 
from  sero  to  $25  million.  Again  we 
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have  a  reflection  of  lack  of  leadership 
within  the  administration  in  the  out- 
come of  this  deliberation.  The  Con- 
gress would  have  a  difficult  time  keep- 
ing sustained  a  good  program  to  devel- 
op near-term  alternative  nuclear  tech- 
nologies unless  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  commit  itself  to  doing  so. 

All  these  concerns  aside,  this  bill 
represents  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  request  received  from  the  Depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
have  their  separate  votes  on  matters 
of  individual  concern  and  then  to 
gather  behind  this  bill  which  lays  the 
groundwork  for  wiser  water  and 
energy  policies  in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  my  chairman.  Tom 
Bevill.  and  my  ranking  minority 
member,  Johh  Myers,  for  their  ef- 
forts. The  bUl  takes  a  particularly 
long-range  and  effective  view  of  the 
water  situation  in  California.  It  is  of 
similar  benefit  to  the  Natitm  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
know  of  only  one  more  amendment  at 
the  end  of  title  III. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  title  III  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  any  part  of 
title  III? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

AMKKOIIKirr  OmRKD  BY  MR.  ROE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  306.  Not  more  than  $500,000  of  funds 
avaiUble  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commlasion  shall  be  available  for  updating 
the  comprehensive  water  resources  analysis 
covering  the  Fifteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  4(a)  and  10(a)  of  thf 
Federal  Power  Act  including  such  public 
hearings  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
lation, the  construction  of  any  dam  or  hy- 
droelectric facility  on  Whiskey  Creek. 
Nelder  Creek,  and  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Fresno 
River,  all  located  in  the  Fifteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  shall  be  sus- 
pended and  deferred  until  completion  of  the 
aforementioned  updating  of  the  comprehen- 
sive water  resource  analysis  covering  that 
District,  and  any  permit,  license,  or  exemp- 
tion issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  shall  be  modified  as  neces- 
sary to  be  consistent  with  the  results  of  that 
analysis. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe:  Page  27. 
after  line  21,  at  the  end  of  title  III,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Ssc.  307.  Of  the  funds  available  for 
Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Development 


ActlviUes.  $10,000,000  la  available  for 

dial   aeUoo  at  Wafne/Peqasimoek.   Mew 

Jersey. 

Mr,  ROE  (during  the  reading),  lilr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAnUiAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  BCr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  a  thorium  contamination  problem 
in  my  district  for  quite  some  time,  al- 
most 2  years  in  fact  After  extensive 
studies  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  UJ3.  D^Murtment  of 
Energy,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. It  has  been  determined  that  there 
is  a  public  health  hazard  due  to  the 
significant  levels  of  radiation  found 
both  on  and  off  the  site  and  that  this 
hazard  requires  remedial  action.  This 
legislative  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  directs  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  give  first  priority  to  the 
cleanup  and  removal  of  the  thorium 
contamination  in  the  Wayne/Pequan- 
nodL.  N  J.  area,  and  ends  any  lingering 
doubts  over  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  rather  than  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission,  has 
Jurisdiction  over  this  site  imder  the 
FU8RAP  program.  In  addition,  in  dis- 
cussions with  Department  of  Energy 
personnel  we  have  been  assured  that 
the  f  imds  appropriated  In  this  bill  will 
be  used  immediately  as  a  first  step  in 
the  cleanup  of  this  site. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
two  reports  which  more  specifically 
outline  the  status  of  this  most  impor- 
tant remedial  action  matter.  The  first 
is  an  April  28  letter  to  me  from  Dr. 
William  H.  Poege,  the  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  In  At- 
lanta, in  which  he  expresses  the  deep 
concern  of  the  CDC  over  the  possible 
leeching  of  radioactive  materials  into 
the  water  supply  of  the  area.  The 
other  is  an  April  memo  from  Mr.  E.  L. 
Keller,  Director  of  the  Technical  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Oak  Ridge  (Tennessee)  Oper- 
ations Office  to  Mr.  John  E.  Baublitz. 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Remedial 
Action  Projects  in  DOE.  in  which  Mr. 
Keller  discusses  the  various  logistical 
and  cost  factors  involved  in  this  clean- 
up operation. 


Ifirauc  HsALTB  Savta. 
CntBts  POH  DisBASB  CoimoL. 

AOanta.  Go..  April  28. 19SX 
Hon.  RoBKRt  A.  Rob. 

Cfiairman,    Subcommittee    on    Water    Re- 
sources. Committee  on  PuMic  Works  and 
Traiupprtatiori.    House  of  Representa- 
tives, Wa^ington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ror.  This  ia  in  response  to  your 
letters  of  March  16  and  April  4  to  Mr.  Van- 
derMeer  regarding  the  reports  on  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Property  In  Wayne.  New  Jersey,  pre- 
pared by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion <NRC)  and  by  the  State  of  New  Jeney 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Dr.  James  Ruttenber.  who  completed  a 
review  of  the  first  report  you  sent,  has  also 
analyzed  these  documents.  On  the  basis  of 
his  analysis,  it  appears  that  both  surveys 
have  documented  the  contamination  of  the 
Grace  site  by  radionuclides.  The  NRC  study 
also  dcKuments  contamination  of  an  area 
near  the  Pompton  Plains  station.  There  Is 
also  evidenoe  of  contamination  of  soil  adja- 
cent to  these  sites.  These  reports  indicate 
that  external  doses  from  the  soil  in  both 
areas  exceed  levels  considered  safe  by  the 
NRC.  The  study  performed  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  also  indicates  that  radon  levels 
exceed  guidelines  for  nonoccupational  expo- 
sure at  the  Grace  site.  The  data,  therefore, 
suggest  a  need  for  the  evaluation  of  remedi- 

We  realize  that  these  studies  specifically 
addressed  the  issue  of  the  extent  of  con- 
tamination at  the  sites,  and  not  the  extent 
of  off-site  contamination.  From  a  public 
health  standpoint,  we  are  Interested  In  the 
identification  of  all  exposure  routes  for  cur- 
rent workers  at  the  Grace  site,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  0iay  live  or  work  near  these  sites, 
or  who  may  be  exposed  to  radiation  by 
water  or  suspended  soil  that  was  contami- 
nated by  these  sites.  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, inhalation  doses  for  specific  radionu- 
clides (particularly  thorium  isotopes)  will 
need  to  be  calculated  for  public  exposures, 
both  for  the  current  conditions  and  after 
the  cleanup  of  these  areas.  Likewise,  inges- 
tion doses  from  river  water  and  wells  will 
need  to  be  evaluated.  We  concur  with  both 
reports  on  the  need  for  additional  monitor- 
ing and  analysis  to  determine  whether 
groundwater  and  shallow  aquifers  have 
been  contaminated. 

Although  these  studies  evaluated  radi- 
ation exposure  on  property  adjacent  to  the 
contaminated  site,  they  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate confirmation  that  contamination 
from  run-off  has  not  occurred  beyond  the 
areas  sampled.  The  absence  of  detailed 
drainage  data  for  this  site  makes  interpreU- 
tion  of  this  possibility  difficult. 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  that  the 
question  of  possible  public  health  risk  must 
be  answered  by  addressing  all  important  ex- 
posure routes  for  all  relevant  radionuclides. 
The  daU  in  these  two  reports  and  their 
companion  study  of  Sheffield  Brook  focus 
primarily  i«x>n  external  exposure  to  gamma 
radiation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WUXIAM  H.  FOBGE,  MX)., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director. 

rARTM Kirr  OP  Ehercy. 
Oak  Ridge  OrsaATioiis, 
Oak  RUge.  TenrL 
To:  John  EL  Baublitz: 

Subject:    Preliminary    cost    estimates    for 

cleanup  of  the  W.  R.  Grace  site  at 

Pompton  Plains,  N  J. 

In  accordance  with  your  March  28,  1983, 

request,  enclosed  are  four  copies  of  our 


report  on  a  conceptual  investigation  and 
cost  study  for  the  W.  R.  Grace  Site  and  vi- 
cinity properties.  The  investigation  has  in- 
cluded an  order-of-magnitude  cost  for  each 
of  the  three  options.  This  estimate  has  not 
Included  escalation  nor  evaluation  of  con- 
struction schedules. 

In  coitjunction  with  this  cost  study,  we 
have  reviewed  the  Aerospace  estimate.  The 
basic  difference  between  our  results  and 
those  of  Aerospace  is  with  the  estimated 
volume  of  contaminated  materials  and 
method  for  disposal  for  onsite  stabilization. 
The  BNI  volume  estimate  has  optimized  the 
areas  and  depths  of  buried  waste  where 
Aerospace  assumed  the  contaminated  area 
with  a  uniform  average  depth.  The  BNI 
total  waste  volume  is  36,000  yd'  versus 
5S,000  yd"  for  Aerospace.  The  Aerospace  so- 
lution consisted  of  placing  a  3  foot  soil  cover 
over  the  contaminated  areas  and  capping 
with  a  12-inch-thick  rock  cover.  The  BNI 
method  of  stabilization  (Option  1)  requires 
removing  the  buried  material  from  the 
groundwater  and  depositing  on  a  prepared 
impermeable  bottom  and  side  wall  dike  and 
covering  with  an  engineered  cap  conforming 
to  the  intent  of  40  CFR  192. 

Option  1  is  for  Offsite  Decontamination 
and  Site  Stabilization.  The  offsite  proper- 
ties include  the  bus  maintenance  yard,  Shef- 
field Brook  and  vicinity,  and  railroad  area. 
Decontamiiuition  of  these  areas  involves 
transporting  the  contaminated  materials  to 
the  W.  R.  Grace  Plant  during  site  stabiliza- 
tion. The  site  is  located  in  a  commercial  and 
residential  area.  The  6.5-acre  site  is  congest- 
ed and  limited  by  geographic  and  topo- 
graphic features.  The  geologic  and  hydro- 
logic  conditions  dictate  removal  of  buried 
contaminated  material  (estimated  20,000 
yd'')  and  stabilizing  it  above  grade  within 
diked  walls,  bottom  liner,  and  cap  cover. 
The  cost  estimate  for  stabilization,  includ- 
ing offsite  decontamination  (estimated 
16,000  yd'')  is  $19  million  in  1983  dollars. 

Options  2  and  3  for  transporting  the  con- 
taminated materials  (36,000  yd'')  to  a  dispos- 
al site  within  100  miles  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  or  to  a  disposal  site  750  miles  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  respectively,  have  major 
limitations.  These  options  cannot  material- 
ize until  a  disposal  site  is  designated  and 
constructed  within  the  New  Jersey  area  or 
elsewhere  within  a  reasonable  distance.  This 
action  could  take  up  to  8  years  as  estimated 
by  the  FUSRAP  Conceptual  Design  Report. 
The  cost  estimates  for  Options  2  and  3  are 
$21  million  and  $31  million  respectively,  in 
1983  dollars. 

Based  on  the  preliminary  evaluation,  it 
appears  that  the  site  may  be  a  candidate  for 
interim  action  pending  the  identification  of 
disposal  sites.  This  interim  action  could 
start  immediately,  with  cleanup  of  some  of 
the  vicinity  properties  and  storage  of  the 
materials  at  the  W.  R.  Grace  property.  This 
cost  would  be  $1.9  million.  The  scope  includ- 
ed in  this  cost  involves  a  consolidation  of 
the  contaminated  materials  from  the  rail- 
road property  in  Pompton  Plains,  the  school 
bus  yard  adjacent  to  the  W.  R.  Grace  plant, 
and  the  athletic  and  recreational  fields  near 
the  Pompton  River,  and  covering  the  sur- 
face hot  spots  at  the  burial  yard  at  W.  R. 
Grace  Plant.  This  cleanup  activity  involves 
about  500  yd*  of  eontamtnatiwl  matrrlalB  at 
these  three  offsite  areas  and  provides  an 
above  grade  storage  (interim)  similar  to  that 
at  the  Middlesex  Sampling  Plant.  The 
cleanup  of  the  Sheffield  Brook  and  vicinity 
is  not  included  in  this  interim  action  and  po- 
tential for  down-stream  contamination 
would  continue  to  exist. 


A  tabulation  showing  a  rough  breakout  of 
costs  for  Task  No.  1.0  for  the  three  options 
studied  is  attached. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  addi- 
tional Information,  give  me  or  E.  Hardicon  a 
call. 

E.  L.  Keller, 
Director,  Technical 
Services  Divinon. 

iHTRODUCnON  AHD  StnOIART 
INTRODnCTIOM 

At  a  hearing  before  the  subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Production,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  on  February  24, 
1983,  was  requested  to  provide  a  preliminary 
cost  estimate  for  disp<»al  of  low-level  radio- 
actively  contaminated  materials  at  the  W. 
R.  Grace  plant  site  and  vicinity  properties 
including  (1)  areas  along  Sheffield  Brook, 
(2)  the  school  bus  maintenance  yard  south 
of  the  site,  and  (3)  a  section  of  track  and 
right-of-way  on  the  Erie  Lackawana  Rail- 
road at  the  end  of  Peck  Avenue  in  Pompton 
Plains.  On  March  30,  1983.  DOE  Oak  Ridge 
Operations  (DOE-ORO)  requested  Bechtel 
National,  Inc.  to  provide  the  preliminary 
cost  estimates  for  the  following  remedial 
action  options: 

Option  1— Stabilize  the  waste  from  the 
site  and  from  the  vicinity  properties  on  the 
W.  R.  Grace  site. 

Option  2— Remove  the  wastes  from  the  W. 
R.  Grace  site  and  vicinity  properties  and 
transport  them  to  an  existing  New  Jersey 
disposal  site  (within  100  miles). 

Option  3— Remove  the  wastes  from  the  W. 
R.  Grace  site  and  vicinity  properties  and 
transport  them  to  the  DOE  disposal  site  In 
Oak  Ridge,  TN  (within  750  miles). 

On  April  5,  1983,  members  of  the  Bechtel 
engineering,  project  controls,  and  safety 
and  licensing  departments,  as  well  as  repre- 
senUtives  from  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities and  W.  R.  Grace  met  at  the  site 
and  Inspected  the  plant  and  vicinity  proper- 
ties. They  also  met  with  the  local  health 
representative  and  identified  source  pits  in 
the  Inunediate  area  for  clay  and  aggregate. 

SUMMARY 

Due  to  the  geological  and  hydrological 
conditions  at  the  W.  R.  Grace  site,  In-situ 
stabilization  is  not  feasible  based  on  the 
present  available  information.  The  cost 
study  has  therefore  investigated  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  existing  material  by  removing 
and  depositing  the  contaminated  materials 
on  a  clay  liner  and  within  clay  dike  located 
near  the  original  grade  above  the  ground 
water  level.  The  order-of-magnltude  cost  for 
this  option  (Option  1)  is  $19  million  includ- 
ing cleanup  of  the  offsite  vicinity  proper- 
ties. The  volume  of  contaminated  materials 
bas  been  estimated  to  be  30.000  yd*  onstte 
and  16.000  yd*  offSite  based  on  reeent  IMS 
radiological  surveys  by  Oak  Ridge  Associat- 
ed Universities  (Frame,  1982;  1983). 

The  Option  2  cost  estimate  for  transport- 
ing the  contaminated  materials  to  a  disposal 
site  within  100  miles  In  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  is  $21  million.  The  Option  3  cost  esti- 
mates for  transporting  the  contaminated 
material  to  a  disposal  site  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  (750  miles)  Is  $31  mUlion.  The 
cost  estimates  are  in  1983  dollars  and  are 
order-of-magnitude  estimates,  including  a  20 
percent  contingency.  The  cost  study  as- 
sumes that  disposal  sites  are  available  for 
receiving  the  contaminated  materials. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenuui  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes.  of  course. 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  all  in  agreement  with  it.  We 
are  glad  to  agree  to  it  and  support  it. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  appreciate  the  fact  the 
Chairman  does  not  have  any  objec- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  BfTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  minority.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  going  to  object  on  a  point  of 
order,  but  the  project  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  discusses  is  a 
worthwhile  project  and  the  committee 
has  no  objection  and  the  project  will 
be  needed. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  appreciate  that. 

We  have  some  serious  problems  in 
New  Jersey.  Let  me  share  this  with 
you.  I  know  that  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  who  is  in  the  contiguous  dis- 
trict of  mine  shares  the  same  problems 
that  we  have. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  additional 
appropriations.  We  are  asking  for  a 
priority  in  this  area  for  the  problem 
we  have.  I  realize  that  there  could  be  a 
point  of  order  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  in  the  immediate  future:  but 
our  State  has  been  ravaged  with  this 
situation. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROITKEMA.  While  I  was  not 
prepared  to  speak  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  take  the  opportunity 
tiecause  of  the  particular  problem  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
and  New  Jersey  shares  in  my  former 
district  across  the  line,  that  is.  the 
thorium  contamination  and  the  reason 
it  is  applicable  as  a  priority  list  is  that 
in  both  cases  these  sites  go  back  to 
times  when  the  Defense  Department 
was  associated  and  the  sites  were  lo- 
cated on  Defense  Department  authori- 
zation and  work  done  for  the  Federal 
Government:  so  I  would  hope  there 
would  not  be  a  point  of  order  made, 
but  that  it  be  recognized  that  this  is 
part  of  a  vital  problem  that  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  face.  We,  more 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  have 
more  hazardous  waste  sites,  these  tho- 
rium sites  included,  within  the  borders 
of  our  State  and  it  Is  a  very  serious 
and  growing  problem.  It  is  a  situation 
that  if  not  attended  to  now  will  only 
result  in  greater  health  hazard  and 
greater  cleanup  costs  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  this 
is  not  only  a  worthwhile,  but  an  essen- 
tial project  for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  ROE.  Well,  let  me  expand  just  a 
little  further,  so  that  the  gentleman 
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from    Pennsylvania 
our  dilemma. 

We  have  cone  through  the  proce- 
dure. We  have  gone  through  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  testified.  We  need 
this  extra  help  now  because  there  is  a 
serious  potential  contamination  of  our 
water  supply  in  the  area.  We  luiow 
that  what  we  have  asked  to  be  done 
we  cannot  achieve  unless  we  move  in 
this  direction:  so  I  really  trust  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  un- 
derstand our  serious  dilemma  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  not  press  his 
point  of  order. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  point  out  also  that  thorium  is  radi- 
ation and  the  radiation  is  difficult 
enough  to  exhume,  but  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  waste  site  for:  so  the 
problems  are  enormous  and  complicat- 
ed and  they  do  not  lessen  with  time. 
They  only  increase  the  complexities  of 
disposal  with  time. 

D  1530 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  because  it  fails  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  which  bars  appropriations  for  un- 
authorized measures. 

I  would  say  in  defense  of  my  point  of 
order  that  we  are  talking  about  proc- 
ess here  and  not  merit  of  the  particu- 
lar projects.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  project  is  one  of  ex- 
treme merit. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  an 
authorization  process  around  here,  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriations  process,  is 
that  we  try  to  sort  out  what  has  merit 
and  then  follow  through  on  those 
measures  with  appropriations.  That  is 
where  we  have  a  problem  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  amendment  refers  to  a  project 
which  has  not  iieen  properly  author- 
ized and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a 
point  of  order  rests  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  wish  to  speak  to 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  would  like  to  respond, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  respect  and  understand  the  gentle- 
man's problem.  But,  you  know,  here  is 
a  situation  in  America  where  you  have 
a  population  that  is  affected  by  a  radi- 
ant situation  into  the  water  supply. 
We  have  gone  through  the  committee, 
you  are  right.  The  other  body  has  not 
passed  this  and  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  you  about  that.  But  I 
think  that  a  governing  body  such  as 
this  body  with  435  Members,  where 


the  Federal  Government  did  the  test- 
ing in  this  community,  they  are  the 
ones  who  did  this  work,  we  have  debat- 
ed this  in  both  the  authorization  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  the  gentleman, 
but  it  seems  a  tragedy  to  me  that  here 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
that  are  dependent.  On  these  issues  in 
my  State  there  are  419  of  the  priority 
sites  in  this  Nation  on  toxic  wastes  and 
60-some  are  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

We  will  get  this  ultimately  because 
the  cause  is  just.  The  cause  is  genuine- 
ly just. 

How  many  times  on  your  side  have 
your  people  come  to  me  on  project 
after  project  after  project  where  the 
cause  was  just  and  needed  some  spe- 
cial help  because  there  was  a  time  ele- 
ment involved?  Is  it  right  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  speak 
to  the  issue  where  people  can  be  poi- 
soned by  a  water  supply  because  we 
refuse  on  a  procedural  basis,  and  I  am 
not  quarreling,  I  am  pleading  with  you 
to  help  us  on  this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  wish  to  be 
heard  further  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
wishes  to  be  heard  further  on  the 
point  of  order. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
understand  his  dilemma.  But  there  are 
procedures  that  were  available  to  him 
with  regard  to  the  case  that  he  makes. 
He  could  have  gone  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  and  gotten  an 
amendment  made  in  order  under  the 
rule  which  would  have  precluded  a 
point  of  order  being  raised. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  my  area  we  have  a  Three  Mile 
Island  problem  that  has  been  frustrat- 
ed. 

Mr.  ROE.  In  my  State,  too. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  we  have  to  try 
to  deal  with  that.  There  are  many, 
many  frustrating  problems  that  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  come  up  against 
that  affect  our  area. 

If  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of  pro- 
cedures, though,  here,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  rules,  and  the  reason 
for  the  procedures,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  sort  out  the  merits. 

So  in  this  particular  instance  I  am 
making  the  point  of  order  based  on 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  I  would 
insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pease).  The 
gentleman  insists  on  his  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Roe)  has  conceded  that  there  is 
no  authorization  in  law  for  this  pro- 
gram and.  therefore,  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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For  expenses  necenary  to  carry  out  the 

functions  of  the  United  States  member  of 

the  Delaware  River  Baain  Commloion.  as 

authorized  by  law  (7S  Stat  716).  $191,000. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  as 
well  as  this  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
proprlatioas  Committee  has  been  very 
good  to  an.  area  of  my  district  that  has 
been  flood  prone.  Alexander  and  Pu- 
laski Counties,  and  you  have  author- 
ized a  study  for  the  first  time  of  an 
area  that  happens  to  fall  in  the  Juris- 
diction of  three  different  Corps  of  En- 
gineers diAricts.  We  have  never  had  a 
coordinated  look  at  the  area,  and  we 
now  have  had  2  years  of  a  3-year 
study. 

I  have  Just  learned  in  my  office  that 
the  third  year  was  somehow  inadvert- 
ently not  requested  by.  the  corps. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  would  be  if  in  the  other  body 
we  can  get  that  third  year  restored  so 
that  the  study  can  be  completed 
whether  you  would  be  sympathetic  to 
including  that  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BEVtLL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  it  was  an  oversight 
on  our  part.  If  the  other  body  includes 
the  project  in  the  bill  we  will  accept  it 
and  we  will  see  that  that  the  third 
year  funding  is  brought  forth. 

Mr.  SnfflON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Chairman  WHrrmf,  Mr.  Conte. 
and  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  a  job  well  done. 

In  partioilar.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  committee,  and 
to  the  full  House,  for  funding  two  very 
important  projects  in  my  own  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  March,  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Kfr.  Bxvnx).  in  order 
to  request  the  funds  necessary  to 
begin  detailed  design  and  engineering 
on  a  permanent  solution  to  a  long- 
standing beach  erosion  problem  at 
Presque  lale  in  Erie  County.  My  re- 
quest was  not  for  additional  funds,  but 
for  transfer  of  some  $500,000  already 
budgeted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  beach  replenishment  at  Presque 
Isle.  I  did  BO  only  after  I  was  advised 
by  the  corps  that  because  last  winter 
was  less  harsh  than  expected,  the  need 
for  sand  replacement  could  be  met 
with  less  tiian  the  amount  previously 
budgeted. 
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I  was  cordially  and  warmly  received 
by  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  their  decision 
to  grant  my  request.  Surely,  getting 
started  on  a  long-awaited  permanent 
solution  to  the  erosion  problem  at 
Presque  Isle  is  a  prudent  and  produc- 
tive use  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  just  a 
minute  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
my  colleagues'  willingness  to  support 
continued  flood  control  woiic  by  the 
Corps  of  EInglneers  at  Shenango  Lake 
in  Mercer  County.  This  lake  has  long 
been  a  favorite  recreation  spot  for 
countless  families  from  many  towns  in 
my  district.  There  is  always  more  that 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  Shenango 
Lake  watershed,  and  the  $1,281  million 
appropriated  today  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  maintaining  one  of  my  con- 
stituents' favorite  public  facilities. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  current  ef- 
forts to  attain  a  consensus  on  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  O'Neill  unit  (Norden 
Dam)  move  forward,  before  all  oppor- 
tunity for  water  development  in  this 
area  of  Nebraska  is  lost.  Several  such 
alternatives  have  been  proposed  in  the 
past. 

Language  which  directs  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  contract  with  the 
State  of  Nebraslm  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  viability  of  develop- 
ing water  in  north  central  Nebraska  by 
means  of  a  ground  water  research 
project  is  included  in  the  1983  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  have  made  a  similar 
effort  during  consideration  of  the  1984 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priation bill,  had  I  not  been  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  the  Budget  Act. 

Because  no  specific  authorization  for 
such  a  study  had  been  approved,  any 
attempt  to  direct  funds  in  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  could  be  subject  to  a 
successful  point  of  order  on  the  basis 
that  we  are  legislating  in  an  appro- 
priations bill.  It  is  also  clear  that  such 
a  point  of  order  would  be  made  on  this 
issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  members  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Subcommittee,  to 
support  this  effort. 

With  each  passing  year,  it  liecomes 
more  evident  that  the  currently  au- 
thorized O'Neill  project  will  not  be 
built.  ,We  have  and  are  witnessing  a 
steady  erosion  of  support  for  the 
project  in  Congress  and  in  Nebraska.  A 
recent  poll  to  my  constituents  in  Ne- 
braska's First  Congressional  District 
reveals  that  60  percent  now  say  they 
oppose  the  project  while  only  17  per- 
cent support  it. 

This  erosion  of  support  became  dra- 
matically clear  last  year  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
deny  all  funds  for  the  O'Neill  unit. 
The  Senate  refused  to   take  similar 


action,  thus  enabling  f  tmds  to  be  re- 
stored in  a  House-Senate  conference 
ccHnmittee. 

I  am.  therefore,  encouraged  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  For  the  duration  of 
this  study,  the  Bureau  would  not  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  OTfeill- 
Norden  Dam  project. 

Given  the  House's  clear  rejection  of 
the  O'Neill  project  last  year,  I  believe 
conferees  on  the  bill  are  well  advised 
to  accept  the  Senate  language  author- 
izing the  necessary  study  of  alterna- 
tives. 

It  is  time— in  fact,  this  Member  felt 
the  time  had  come  over  2  years  ago— 
for  opponents  and  supporters  of  the 
O'Neill  unit  to  accept  a  viable,  cost-ef- 
fective alternative  that  does  not  build 
a  dam  on  the  Niobrara  River.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
shed  wisdom  on  this  issue: 

It  would  make  good  sense  to  lay  aside 
emotionalism  and  to  remember  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  O'Neill  Unit  is  not  to 
build  the  Norden  Dam.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  O'Neill  Unit  is  to  provide  irriga- 
tion water  to  farmers  in  an  area  where 
water  tables  are  declining. 

I  commend  that  wisdom  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  particularly 
those  Members  who  will  serve  on  the 
conference  committee  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  effort  may  lead  to  a 
constructive  solution  to  what  has  been 
a  troubling  problem  for  Nebraskans 
and  Congress. 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  appropriations 
measure,  on  which  the  committee 
worked  so  diligently  and  expertly. 

This  appropriations  bill  earmarks 
$100,000  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  get  started  on  a  badly  needed 
flood  control  project  on  the  Delaware 
River,  near  the  point  where  the  States 
of  New  York,  Permsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  meet. 

In  severe  winters,  ice  jams  the  river, 
causing  water  to  back  up  into  the  pop- 
ulated areas  in  and  near  Port  Jervis. 
N.Y.  and  Matamoras.  Pa.  This  hap- 
pened again  in  February  1981,  causing 
property  damages  of  nearly  $8  million 
in  New  York  alone,  displacing  200  fam- 
ilies, and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  at 
least  one  life.  Grant  assistance  had  to 
be  obtained  by  most  of  the  200  dis- 
placed families,  and  severe  loss  of 
public  services  was  experienced. 

The  Army  Corps  of  E]ngineers  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  into 
this  matter,  and  would  like  to  com- 
mence a  flood  control  study  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  events  of  February 
1981,  which  not  only  produced  a 
human  tragedy  to  countless  lives,  but 
costs  the  taxpayers  of  America  mil- 
lions of  doUars  in  relief  funds.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1984  (H.R.  3132)  and 
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commend  the  dtetinguished  chainnan 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations,  my  coUeague 
Tom  BBvnx.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriatlcnis,  my 
colleague  JAMn  Wnnm.  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  In  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

I  understand  that  there  is  no  fund- 
ing in  the  bill  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  concerned  that  the 
other  body  may  include  some  sort  of 
provision  for  the  project  when  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill  Is 
considered.  I  simply  want  to  Join  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Coughun.  in  expressing 
the  concern  that  should  the  other 
body  include  funding  or  a  cost-sharing 
authorization  provision  for  Clinch 
River  that  this  be  considered  an  item 
in  disagreement  in  the  conference 
report  and  that  the  House  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue 
separately  as  an  item  of  disagreement. 
However.  I  certainly  hope  that  my 
concern  on  this  is  not  Interpreted  to 
signify  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
other  body  finally  seeing  the  light  on 
this  issue  and  deleting  funds  for 
Clinch  River,  as  the  House  has  Just 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  par- 
ticulariy  commend  my  colleague  Mr. 
Bsvnx.  for  his  inclusion  in  the  bill 
before  us  of  $6  million  for  geothermal 
research  at  the  Salton  Sea  in  Califor- 
nia. This  research  project,  which  will 
entail  a  piggyback  arrangement  with  a 
commercial  venture,  is  very  interesting 
because  it  is  a  Joint  industry/universi- 
ty project.  The  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Riverside  is  conducting  the  re- 
search with  Republic  Oeothermal  Co. 
Both  the  industry  and  the  university 
are  very  excited  about  the  potential 
benefits  of  drilling  what  wiU  be  the 
deepMt  and  hottest  geothermal  well  in 
the  world.  What  I  find  particularly  en- 
couraging about  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  information  obtained 
from  the  research  will  be  published 
openljr.  generally  industry  likes  to 
keep  the  results  of  research  proprie- 
tary. Also  encouraging  is  that  the  cost 
of  doing  this  research  will  be  several 
times  less  than  if  the  university  had  to 
drill  the  entire  well  on  its  own. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  overall  figures 
for  solar  and  conservation  programs 
are  lower  than  the  fiscal  year  1983  ap- 
propriation was  for  these  programs.  I 
do  not  understand  how  we  can  contin- 
ually erode  these  programs  and  expect 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  energy  bal- 
ance. S(Hne  of  these  technologies  are 
ready  for  the  market,  but  there  is  still 
much  research  that  needs  to  be  done.  I 
think  it  is  unrealistic  to  keep  pumping 
money  into  our  nudear  technologies 
and  to  keep  cutting  back  on  solar  and 
conservation  technologies  if  we  are 
aiming  for  long-term  energy  stability .• 
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•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Develoinnent  Appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  In  particular  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  money 
included  in  this  bUl  for  the  Tug  Pork 
flood  protection  project  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission. 

The  Tug  Pork  flood  protection 
project  is  needed  to  protect  lives  and 
property  in  the  Tug  Valley.  This  par- 
ticular project  will  offer  relief  from 
the  ravages  of  flooding  for  approxi- 
mately 33.000  people  who  live  in  this 
area.  Not  only  will  the  Nation  be  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  residents  of  this 
area,  but  we  will  be  protecting  8  to  10 
percent  of  the  finest  low  sulfur  coal  in 
the  Nation.  The  funding  in  this  bill 
will  allow  the  corps  to  construct  flood- 
walls  and  pump  stations  near  the  most 
populous  areas  of  this  region. 

Another  program  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  West  Virginia  and  Appalachia 
is  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. The  committee  bill  appropriates 
approximately  $145.5  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Two-thirds  of  the 
money  will  be  earmarked  for  comple- 
tion of  vital  segments  of  the  Appalach- 
ian highway  system  with  the  remain- 
ing funds  going  to  depressed  countries 
in  Appalachia  for  health  care  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and.  specifically, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
Bevill,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Envelopment,  for  their  interest 
in  these  projects  which  benefit  West 
Virginia.* 

•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  vote  to  make  a  small  percentage 
cut  in  this  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  in  the  committee,  it  has  been 
said,  with  some  accuracy,  that  H.R. 
3132  is  within  all  budgets. 

Of  course,  anything  at  all  would  fit 
within  the  House's  budget  resolution. 
That  resolution  was  no  more  than  a 
letter  to  Santa  Claus.  It  covers  any 
and  all  aspirations,  however  olympian, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  a  fit  gage  for 
budget  responsibility. 

The  Senate  resolution  is  better,  but 
it  has  increased  spending  too  much 
this  year.  It  cannot  operate  as  a  effec- 
tive restriction  on  spending. 

It  is  also  aUeged  that  H.R.  3132  fits 
the  President's  budget,  too.  Actually, 
it  only  fits  because  Clinch  River  has 
been  removed.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  took  Clinch  River  out  and 
then  spent  all  the  Clinch  River  savings 
on  its  own  favorite  projects. 

I  am  also  afraid  that  supplemental 
appropriations  for  new  authorizations 
lurk,  as  usual,  in  the  future.  When  the 
whole  process  is  analyzed,  it  can  read- 
ily seem  to  be  business  as  usual,  or 
spending  as  usual. 

Because  I  believe  the  times  demand 
something  better  than  spending  as 
usual.  I  shall  vote  "no."« 


•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  wpropriatton 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission contained  in  title  rv  of  HJl. 
3132,  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Title  IV  appropriates  $150  million 
for  ARC  programs,  including  $100  mil- 
lion for  highway  projects  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  area  development  activities. 
Although  I  regret  that  the  committee 
was  unable  to  recommend  fimdlng  for 
the  ARC  at  the  levels  contemplated  in 
HJl.  10.  the  ARC  extension  legislation 
we  will  consider  later  this  month,  the 
$150  million  appropriation  in  HJl. 
3132  should  send  a  strong  message  to 
President  Reagan,  who  proposed  no 
funding  for  the  ARC'S  area  develop- 
ment program.  I  look  forward  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10  to  extend  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ARC.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  eventually  win  a  perma- 
nent reauthorization  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  on  the  one 
hand  President  Reagan  extolls  the  vir- 
tues of  federalism  and  of  decentraliza- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand,  he  seeks 
to  destroy  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  an  agency  that  has  been 
uniquely  successful  in  working  with 
States  and  localities  for  the  good  of 
our  citizens.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
President  proclaims  his  patronage  of 
American  business  while  on  the  other 
he  proposes  the  abolition  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  premier  industrial  develop- 
ment agencies.  It  is  clear  that  the  in- 
vestment of  a  modest  siun  of  public 
dollars  today  in  the  ARC'S  area  devel- 
opment program  will  reap  enormous 
economic  returns  in  the  years  ahead  in 
many  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Since  its  creation  in  1965.  the  ARC 
has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  improve- 
ments in  basic  public  facilities  that 
have  benefited  the  entire  Appalachian 
region.  Among  the  many  southwest 
Virginia  projects  funded  by  the  ARC 
are  the  Clintwood  health  clinic,  the 
Wythe-Grayson  regional  library,  sev- 
eral water  and  sewer  projects,  the  Duf- 
field  Industrial  Park  and  improve- 
ments to  small,  regional  airports  serv- 
ing rural  areas.  It  would  have  been  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  localities  to 
undertake  these  projects  without  the 
support  of  the  ARC. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Mr.  C.  Paul 
Kinkade,  chairman  of  the  Mount 
Rogers  Planning  District  Commission 
wrote: 

Despite  the  vast  improvements  which 
have  occurred  over  the  past  twenty  years,  a 
lot  of  work  remains  to  be  done.  Towns,  rural 
communities,  and  industrial  sites  still  need 
water  and  sewer  systems.  Industrial  sites 
with  utilities  need  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
mountain  sides.  Industries  and  businesses 
need  assistance  in  their  financing  and  in  ad- 
justing to  the  new  demands  of  the  market 
place.  All  of  these  needs  are  directly  related 
to  our  pressing  concern  of  reUeving  the 


chronic  uneSiployment  which  affects  this 
comer  of  the  Commmiwealth:  unemploy- 
ment which  Is  in  excess  of  U  percent  in  our 
refion. 

Past  federal  investments  In  our  leglon 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Appalachian 
RegkMial  Coaunissioa  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  have  been  highly 
successful  in  helping  communities  meet 
their  developmental  needs  and  in  making 
possible  the  private  sector  investments 
which  have  created  Jobs  .  .  . 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  Mr.  Kin- 
kade's  comments  in  support  of  the 
ARC.  I  enthusiastically  support  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  resisting 
the  President's  efforts  to  terminate 
the  Apptiachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion.« 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKI8.  Ifr.  Chaliman. 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  held  hearings 
on  the  projects  to  be  funded  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
testifsring  before  them.  I  stated  then 
and  I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  support 
all  the  funding  requests  made  by  the 
State  of  Florida.  But  I  want  to  empha- 
size two  of  these  requests  which  are  of 
great  ImMrtance  to  the  people  of 
Florida's  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
whom  I  proudly  represent. 

The  Four  River  Basins  project  is  an 
ongoing  flood  control  program  which 
was  begun  in  1961  after  three  floods 
caused  extensive  damage  throughout 
west  central  Florida.  The  horrors 
caused  by  floods  can  be  seen  in  the 
present  crisis  in  Utah.  Effective  man- 
agement of  water  resources  in  any 
flood-prone  area  is  critical  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  hundred  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  and  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  people  who  live,  worii.  and 
visit  the  area.  Overall,  the  project  in 
Florida  covers  6.000  square  miles  in  14 
counties  and  includes  part  of  the 
drainage  bgsins  of  four  major  streams 
and  three  dnaller  watersheds. 

The  1984  budget  proposal  requests 
$3  million  for  work  on  three  separate 
components  of  the  Four  Basin  plan. 
The  continued  removal  of  shoaling 
from  the  Tampa  Bypass  Canal,  work 
on  the  Flint  Creek  Mitigation  project 
near  Lake  Thonotasassa  and  contin- 
ued construction  on  the  lower  Hills- 
borough WUdemess  Park  will  certain- 
ly be  a  positive  step  in  fl^^  control. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Clearwater  Spoil  Disposal  study  was 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  House 
Committee  recommendation.  This 
project  will  provide  for  the  needed 
dredging  of  the  navigation  channels  in 
Clearwater  Bay.  As  the  population  of 
the  area  continues  to  grow,  so  will  the 
demands  on  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way. This  plan  not  only  meets  the 
needs  of  those  who  use  our  waterways, 
but  it  also  seeks  solutions  to  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  which  Clearwater 
faces. 

Though  I  spoke  mainly  about  the 
projects  in  kny  home  district.  I  want  to 


reaffirm  my  support  of  all  the  re- 
quests of  the  State  of  Florida  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  progress  of  these 
projects.* 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  mixed  feelings  toward  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  treatment  of 
funds  of  solar  energy  programs  for  the 
D^wrtment  of  Energy  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
ctHumlttee's  recommendation  is  $93 
mUUon  more  than  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  1984  budget.  But  it 
is  also  important  for  my  colleagues  to 
realize  that  solar  energy  is  being  asked 
to  take  a  cut  of  $22  million  below  the 
current  level  of  appropriations. 

Normally,  a  $22  million  cut  would 
not  be  a  serious  blow  to  a  major  Feder- 
al research  and  development  program. 
But  in  the  case  of  Federal  programs 
for  solar  energy,  it  is  a  blow  which  I 
believe  is  unwarranted  and  potentially 
very  harmf  uL 

During  the  past  3  years.  Federal  sup- 
port for  solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment has  dropped  from  $552  mil- 
lion to  the  current  appropriated  level 
of  $202  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
cut  of  more  than  63  percent.  This 
series  of  cuts  has  been  more  akin  to  a 
meat  az  vn»roacfa  than  a  prudent 
trimming  of  fat  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Indeed,  we  have  cut  the  fat,  and  in  the 
process  we  have  cut  the  muscle,  the 
tendons,  the  ligaments,  and  the  heart 
out  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  for  solar  energy  devel- 
opment.. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wants  to  make  a  further  cut  of  $22 
million.  This  is  another  case  of  penny- 
wise,  pound-foolish  budget  reductions. 
As  we  pare  our  Federal  solar  research 
and  development  activities  to  a  skele- 
tal level,  the  French  and  Japanese  are 
pushing  ahead  with  expanded  Govem- 
ment-cuiH>orted  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  implementing  photovol- 
talcs  on  a  commercially  competitive 
scale. 

Photovoltaics  are  critical  to  our 
energy  future.  And  yet.  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  Fed- 
eral investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  may  very  well  find  in  the 
coming  years  that  we  have  lost  our 
technological  advantage  in  solar 
energy  development.  Just  like  we  have 
lost  the  edge  in  automobile,  steel,  elec- 
tronics, and  far  too  many  other  indus- 
tries. 

I  pray  I  am  wrong.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  if  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
necessary  investments  in  Federal  re- 
search and  development,  we  cannot 
expect  other  nations  to  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  us  to  keep  our  position  of  superi- 
ority.* 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
know  of  no  further  amendments  to 
the  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  the  bUl? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
remainder  of  the  bill? 

Mr-  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
thiat  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  biU  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Pease.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3132)  making  ap- 
propriations for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  379,  nays 
39.  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

1«S] 

YEAS-a-^O 

Ackerman 

Archer 

Berman 

Addabbo 

Aspin 

Bethune 

Akaka 

Barnard 

Bevill 

AlbosU 

Barnes 

Biasgi 

Alexander 

Bartlett 

Bilirakis 

Anderson 

Bateman 

Bliley 

Andrews  (NO 

Bates 

Boehlert 

Andrews  (TX) 

BedeU 

Bocgs 

Annunzlo 

Beilenson 

Boland 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Boner 

Applegate 

Bereuter 

Bonker 
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UM 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BrtU 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brymnt 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coushltn 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amoura 

Daniel 

Daachle 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorian 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdretch 

Erienbom 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Pszio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FtoglietU 

Foley 

FOrd(MI) 

FOTd(TH) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Froct 

Fuqua 

Oareia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenaon 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbon 

Oilman 

OUekman 

Gonaales 

Gore 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 


Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HalL  Ralph 

HalLSam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler     ' 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogoviek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

MeCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McHulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUU 


MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineu 

Minish 

MlUhell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 
Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

Slljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SlatUry 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tsuzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 


AuCoin 

Bonlor 

Broyhill 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Edgar 

Evans (lA) 

Frenzel 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

WhitUker 

Whitten 

NAYS-39 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Hall  (OH) 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Jacobs 

LatU 

Leach 

Mack 

Martin  (NO 

McDonald 

Moorhead 

Paul 


Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Ritter 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Smith.  Denny 

Solomon 

Stark 

Studds 

Tauke 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wolpe 


the  rules  and  Dusing  the  bill.  H.R. 
1271.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barmbs)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  1271.  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416,  nays 
2.  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING- 14 


Badham 
Brown  (CA) 
Carney 
Collins 
Crane.  Philip 


de  la  Garza 

Ferraro 

Goodling 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

D  1550 


Kolter 
Martinez 
Pritchard 
Vucanovich 


Messrs.  HERTEL.  WEAVER,  and 
DeWINE  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  and  Mr.  FIELDS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 

5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Monday,  June 

6.  1983,  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  H.R.  1271.  by  the  yeas  and  nays: 
H.R.  2207.  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  H.R. 
2355.  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  H.R.  2148, 
by  the  yeas  and  nays:  and  H.R.  2943, 
by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


D  1600 

CERTIFICATION  OF  CONDITIONS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The    SPEAKER.    The    unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 


[RoU  No.  1091 

YEAS-416 

Ackerman 

Daschle 

Hansen  (ID) 

Addabbo 

Daub 

Hansen  (UT) 

Akaka 

Davis 

Harkin 

Albosta 

Dellums 

Harrison 

Alexander 

Derrick 

Hartnett 

Anderson 

DeWlne 

Hatcher 

Andrews  (NO 

Dickinson 

Hawkins 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dicks 

Hefner 

Annunzio 

Dingell 

Hertel 

Anthony 

Dixon 

Hightower 

Appiegale 

Donnelly 

Hiler 

Archer 

Dorgan 

Hlllis 

Aspin 

Dowdy 

Holt 

AuCoin 

Downey 

Hopkins 

Barnard 

Dreier 

Horton 

Barnes 

Duncan 

Howard 

Bartlett 

Durbin 

Hoyer 

Bateman 

Dwyer 

Huckaby 

Bates 

Dymally 

Hughes 

Bedell 

Dyson 

Hutto 

Beilenson 

Early 

Hyde 

Bennett 

Eckart 

Ireland 

Bereuter 

Krigar 

Jacobs 

Berman 

Edwards  (AD 

Jeffords 

Bethune 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Bevill 

Edwards  (OK) 

Johnson 

Biaggi 

Emerson 

Jones  (NO 

Bilirakis 

English 

Jones  (OK) 

Bliley 

Erdreich 

Jones  (TN) 

Boehlert 

Erienbom 

Kaptur 

Boggs 

Evans  (lA) 

Kasich 

Boland 

Evans  (ID 

Kastenmeier 

Boner 

Fascell 

Kazen 

Bonior 

Fazio 

Kemp 

Bonker 

Feighan 

Kennelly 

Borski 

Fiedler 

Kildee 

Bosco 

Fields 

Kindness 

Boucher 

Pish 

Kogovsek 

Boxer 

Flippo 

Kostmayer 

Breaux 

Florio 

Kramer 

Britt 

Poglietta 

LaFalce 

Brooks 

Foley 

Lagomarsino 

Broomfleld 

Ford  (MI) 

Lantos 

Brown  (CO) 

Ford(TN) 

Latta 

Broyhill 

Forsythe 

Leach 

Bryant 

Fowler 

Leath 

Burton 

Prank 

Lehman  (CA) 

Byron 

Franklin 

Lehman  (FL) 

Campbell 

Frenzel 

Leiand 

Carper 

Frost 

Lent 

Carr 

Fuqua 

Levin 

Chandler 

Garcia 

Levine 

Chappell 

Gaydos 

Levitas 

Chappie 

Gejdenson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Cheney 

Gekas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Clarke 

Gephardt 

Lipinski 

CUy 

Gibbons 

Livingston 

dinger 

Oilman 

Uoyd 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Loeffler 

Coelho 

Glickman 

Long  (LA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gonzalez 

Long  (MD) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gore 

Lott 

Conable 

Gradison 

Lowery  (CA) 

Conte 

Gramm 

Lowry  (WA) 

Conyers 

Gray 

Lujan 

Cooper 

Green 

Luken 

Gregg 

Lundine 

Coughlin 

Guarinl 

Lungren 

Courter 

Gunderson 

Mark 

Coyne 

Hall  (IN) 

MacKay 

Craig 

Hall  (OH) 

Madigan 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hall.  Ralph 

Markey 

Crockett 

Hall.  Sam 

Marlenee 

D' Amours 

Hamilton 

Marriott 

Daniel 

Hammerschmidt  Martin  (ID 

Dannemeyer 

Hance 

Martin  (NO 

June  7,  li 

Martin  (NY) 

Matcui 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCain 

MeCandless 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

Mineu 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA> 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchote 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

OxIey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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Paul 


Badham 
Brown  (CA) 
Carney 
Collins 
Crane.  Philip 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Deiuiy 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

NAYS-2 

Stump 
MOT  VOTING— 14 


Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprau 

St  Germain 

SUnera 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stimtton 

Studdi 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

VoUuner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUIiams(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


de  la  Gana 

Ferraro 

Goodling 

Heftel 

Hubbard 


Hunter 
Kolter 
Martinez 
Vucanovich 


the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
all  of  the  additional  motions  to  sus- 
ptend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has 
postponed  further  proceedings. 


D  1610 

Mr.  STUMP  Changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-tliirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R. 
2207.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  2207,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299,  nays 
120.  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1701 
YEAS— 299 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 


Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehleri 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

BOGCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

CcMiper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne  ■ 

Crockett 

Daachle 

DavU 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 


Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  <CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GfMxIling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 


Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Mocxly 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 


O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

PanetU 

PjUTis 

Psshayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 


Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

E>aub 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Eckart 

Eklwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 


Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

NAyS-120 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (FD 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

MeCandless 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 


Th(miai(GA> 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Nielson 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paul 

Quillen 

Ray 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING-13 


de  la  Garza 
Ferraro 
Hall  (IN) 
Heftel 
Hubbard 


Kolter 

Martinez 

Vucanovich 


Badham 
Brown  (CA) 
Carney 
Collins 
Crane.  Philip 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Carney  for,  with 
Mrs.  Vucanovich  against. 
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Mr.  HILLIS  and  BIr.  KASICH 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  COUOHUN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMERGENCY  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS* JOBS  TRAINING  ACT  OP 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2355.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  the 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2355.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  407,  nays 
10.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 


CRtdl  No.  1711 

YEAS-407 

Ackennu) 

Chappie 

Evans  (lA) 

AMmUbo 

Cheney 

Evans (IL) 

Akakm 

Clarke 

Faacell 

Albosta 

Clay 

Fazio 

Alexmnder 

dinger 

Peighan 

Coau 

Fiedler 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coelho 

Fields 

Annunsio 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fish 

Anthony 

Coleman  <TX) 

Flippo 

Applecate 

Conable 

Plorio 

Archer 

Conte 

Foglietta 

Av>ln 

Conyers 

Foley 

AuCoin 

Cooper 

FOrd(MI) 

Barnard 

Coughlin 

Pord(TN) 

Barnes 

Courter 

Forsythe 

Bateman 

Coyne 

FOaler 

Bates 

Craig 

Prank 

Bedell 

Crane.  Daniel 

Franklin 

Beilenson 

Crockett 

Frenzel 

Bennett 

D°  Amours 

Frost 

Bereuter 

Daniel 

Fuqua 

Berman 

Daschle 

Garcia 

Bethune 

Daub 

GaydOB 

Bevlll 

Davis 

Oejdenson 

Biacd 

Dellums 

Oekas 

Billrakis 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Bliley 

DeWine 

Gibbons 

Boehlert 

Dickinson 

Oilman 

Dtcks 

Gingrich 

Boland 

Dtngell 

Glickman 

Boner 

Dtxon 

Gonzalez 

Bonior 

Donnelly 

Goodling 

Bonker 

Dorgan 

Gore 

Borski 

Dowdy 

Gradison 

BOMO 

Downey 

Gramm 

Boucher 

Dreler 

Gray 

Boxer 

Duncan 

Green 

Breaiu 

DurMn 

Gregg 

Britt 

Dwyer 

Guarinl 

Brooks 

DyraaUy 

Gunderson 

Broomfieid 

Dyson 

Hall  (OH) 

Brown  (CX» 

Barly 

Hall.  Ralph 

Broyhill 

Eckart 

Hall.  Sam 

Bryant 

Edgar 

Hamilton 

Burton 

CdwafdB<AL) 

Hammerschmidt 

Byron 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hance 

Campiirii 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Carper 

Emcraofi 

HarUn 

Carr 

Eiwlish 

Harrison 

Chandler 

Erdrdch 

Hatcher 

Chappell 

ErtMibom 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kost  mayor 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL> 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

UpinskI 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marfcey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 


Bartlett 
Corcoran 
Dannemeyer 
Hansen  (UT) 


McNulty 


Michel 

MIkulskI 

Miller  (CA> 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

MInish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

0«'ens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 
Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RoatenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

NAYS- 10 

Hartnett 
McDonald 
Nielson 
Paul 


Setberiing 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SIkorski 

Slliander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

8t  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauiin- 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

W(?aver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


de  la  Oana  Heftel 

Perraro  Hubbard 

Hall  (IN)  Kolter 


June  7, 1983 

Marttnet 
Stratton 
Vueanovlcli 


June  7, 1983 
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Ray 
Shumway 


NOT  VOTlNO-15 


Andrews  (NO 
Badham 


Brown  (CA> 
Carney 


Collins 
Crane.  Philip 


a  1630 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Badham  for.  with 
Mrs.  Vucanovich  against. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  advised  that  I  was  not  re- 
corded on  the  vote  with  respect  to 
H.R.  2355,  the  Emergency  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983. 
Had  I  been  recorded,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


FOLLOWTHROUOH 

AMENDMENTS  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  2148,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Andrews)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
2148,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  288,  nays 
132,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BHtt 


[Roll  Na  1721 
YEAS-288 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 


Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

E\'ans  (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzales 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 


Guarinl 

HaU(DI) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaaSara 

Hamilton 

Bammenehmkk 

Hance 

Haikin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

I^Falee 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

I^evin 

Levine 

Leiltas 

UpinskI 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

U)ng(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 


McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKemaa 

McKlnney 

McNulty 


Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

MInish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Pittehard 


Hay 

Ritter 

Roberu 


RoUi 

Roukc 

Bawyc 

Sdiaefer 


Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shtunway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 


Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-12 


aptatt 
mOetmain 


(CA) 


Csiney 


McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 


Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bethune 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfieid 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dtckinsan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

i(AI.> 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

NAYS-132 

Erienbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Foisythe 

Franklin 

Prenael 

Gekas 

Gradison 

Grsmra 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HsnsendD) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Krsmer 

Lsgomarsino 

LatU 


Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Ssrtn 

Synar 

TsUon 

Tsurin 

Tliomss(GA) 

Torres 

TorrkcUi 

Tosms 

TraiOer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 


C:rane.J(hilip 
de  la  Garza 
Ferraro 
Heftel 


Hubbard 
Kolter 
Martinez 
Vucanovich 


Weaver 
Weber 


Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

WUson 

Wirth 


Woipe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tatcs 

Tatran 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (n.) 

Youiw  (MO) 

ZabkKki 


Uteffler 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Lungren 


MacKay 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

MeCandless 

McDonald 

McBwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielsaa 

OUn 

OxIey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 


Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
UvingsUm 


Penny 
Petri 


Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOP 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  HJl.  2943,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pbbkihs)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU  H.R.  2943,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  230,  nays 
190.  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
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Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (Ri) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Upinski 

Uvlngston 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mszzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

MInish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Be\-lll 

Biaggi 


Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BriU 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 


YEAS— 230 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Da'yer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ftord  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

^ost 

Garcia 


Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gli<i(man 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Osrens 

Panetu 

Patterscm 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 
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Andrea-s  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Borski 

Bosco 

Brooks 

Broomfieid 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erienbom 

Fiedler 


SBilUKNJ) 

Solan 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stakes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WiUlams«>H> 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Fields 

Forsythe 

Prank 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUtmi 

McDonald 

McEaen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

M<x>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Olin 

OxIey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberu 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Sensenbretuier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 
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Shiater 

SUnceland 

Whitehurst 

SUjMider 

Strmtton 

Whittaker 

Skeen 

Stump 

WUaon 

SkeiUm 

Sundquist 

Winn 

Slattery 

Tauke 

Wolf 

Smith  (NE) 

Taylor 

Wortley 

Smith.  I>nny 

VanderJact 

Wylic 

Smith.  Robert 

Volkroer 

Yatron 

Snowe 

Walker 

Youn«(FL) 

Snyder 

Watkina 

Zachau 

Solomon 

Weaver 

Spence 

Weber 

NOT  VOTING- la 

Badham 

Crane.  Philip 

Hubbard 

Brown  <CA> 

delaOarsa 

Kolter 

Carney 

Perraro 

Martinez 

Collins 

Heftel 

Vucanovirh 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  And  then  the  gentle- 
man assures  me  there  are  only  three 
waivers,  the  Budget  Act  and  those  two 
amendments? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1640 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


J  (VI 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. AND  GENERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  June  7.  1983,  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report.  The  report  in  question  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  appropriation  for  Treas- 
ury. Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Btr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
whether  additional  waivers  were 
granted  under  that  rule  beyond  the 
genenU  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  Can 
the  gentleman  describe  what  waivers 
were  granted  besides  the  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act? 

1^.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  able  gentleman  that  there  were 
two  special  waivers  that  were  voted  by 
the  committee.  One  was  a  waiver  re- 
quest by  Mr.  Sioth  which  asked  leave 
to  offer  an  amendment  forbidding  the 
use  of  any  funds  for  abortion  except  in 
case  the  life  of  the  mother  was  in 
jeopardy.  There  was  a  divided  vote. 
but  the  majority  prevailed  and  grant- 
ed the  waiver  for  that  amendment  to 
be  offered. 

The  other  one  was  a  request  by  Mr. 
Edwasos.  Mr.  Edwards  requested 
leave  to  offer  an  amendment  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated 
in  that  bill  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
withholding  law.  It  was  designed,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  effective  exer- 
dae  of  that  law. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3223.  AGRICUL- 
TURE. RURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1983 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-233)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  220)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3223)  making  appro- 
priations for  Agriculture.  Rural  Devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes.  in  fact,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Bir.  Hal  Sawtcr)  is  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  3134.  COM- 
MERCE. JUSTICE.  AND  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-234)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  221)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3134)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIME  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow. 
June  8. 1983.  

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 


THE  FUSE  IS  LIT 

(Mr.  COOPESl  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
Ronald  Reagan  could  have  done  it.  No 
one  else  could  have  plundered  the 
Treasury,  produced  record  deficits  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  and  still  look 
like  a  fiscal  conservative. 

This  is  the  central  problem,  and  op- 
portunity, that  Democrats  will  face  in 
the  1984  elections. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  commu- 
nicator is  smooth  at  explaining  away 
the  hardship  that  Reaganomics  has 
caused.  And  we  Icnow  that  he  is  quick 
to  claim  that  Reaganomics  has 
worked. 

But  the  real  trick— the  genius  of  Re- 
publican strategy— is  the  way  that 
Democrats  are  about  to  be  blamed  for 
the  legacy  of  Reaganomics;  namely, 
the  deficits. 

If  you  were  a  smart  Republican,  you 
would  not  bother  to  argue  whether 
Reaganomics  has  worked  or  not.  The 
important  point  to  make  is  simply  that 
it  is  over.  Then  you  make  a  few  bipar- 
tisan noises  and  after  awhile— prob- 
ably right  before  the  1984  elections— 
the  deficits  will  start  raising  interest 
rates.  Your  scapegoat  for  the  next  re- 
cession will  be  the  E)emocratic  Party 
due  to  its  failure  to  cooperate  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficits. 

Fiendish?  Yes.  Effective?  Lyn  Nof- 
ziger  would  be  proud.  In  fact,  he  prob- 
ably has  been  for  months. 

The  Democratic  response  must  begin 
now.  Reaganomics  is  not  over  and  it 
will  not  be— because  Reagan's  deficits 
could  last  for  years,  even  after  a  Dem- 
ocrat is  elected  President.  His  first  re- 
cession may  have  ended,  but  his 
second  is  on  its  way.  Part  2  of  Reagan- 
omics will  be  here  as  soon  as  the  defi- 
cits stop  being  stimulative  and  start 
crowding  out  private  investment, 
thereby  raising  interest  rates.  The  cur- 
rent recovery  is  no  more  than  the  eye 
of  the  storm. 


Of  course.  Members  of  both  parties 
are  likely  to  be  lulled  into  OHnplacen- 
cy  about  the  deficits  now  that  the  re- 
covery has  begun.  And  this  complacen- 
cy is  likely  to  grow  as  the  election  ap- 
proaches, although  the  threat  of 
higher  interest  rates  will  alio  be  immi- 
nent. Why  the  inevitability  of  the 
business  cycle  should  elude  politicians 
is  little  wonder  when.  deq>ite  repeated 
gasoline  shortages  in  the  past,  Ameri- 
cans are  once  again  turning  to  larger 
cars.  But  it  is  Congress  reqMnsibility 
to  plan  ah^ad  in  order  to  foresee  and 
prevent  crimes.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
so  is  no  excuse  for  not  trying. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the 
truth  to  the  American  people.  The 
great  obfuscator's  skills  aside,  most 
voters  will  probably  say  that  this  re- 
covery belongs  to  Ronald  Reagan.  It 
probably  does.  But  the  coming  high 
interest  rates  that  will  be  produced  by 
his  monumental  deficits  will  also 
belong  to  him. 

Americans  are  so  used  to  cause-and- 
effect.  action-reaction  relationships 
that  they  will  be  tempted  to  ignore 
the  side  effects  or  delayed  reactions  to 
Reaganomics  even  after  they  are  told 
the  truth. 

But  the  fuse  is  lit.  And  I  believe  that 
it  is  up  to  the  Democratic  Party  not 
only  to  shout  "fire,"  but  to  help  put  it 
out. 

The  House-passed  Democratic 
budget  threw  some  water  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deficit  time  bomb.  Much 
more  is  needed.  Especially  now  that 
the  budget's  revenue  projections  are 
agreed  to  be  grossly  exaggerated, 
much  more  must  be  done. 

Why  help  the  Republicans?  Not  just 
because  we  need  to  nurture  the  recov- 
ery as  long  as  possible  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.  Nor  even  because  the  Re- 
publicans will  probably  succeed  in 
blaming  the  next  recession  on  us  if  we 
do  not. 

Just  as  important  is  the  opportunity 
it  presents  the  Democratic  Party  to  t>e 
perceived  as  not  only  the  paurty  of 
compassion,  but  also  the  party  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  should  not 
fool  ourselves.  It  will  take  a  bold 
stroke— more  than  a  tax  hike— to  alter 
the  frequent  public  perception  of 
Democrat  as  spendthrifts,  but  it  can 
and  must  be  done.  Otherwise,  the 
country  will  suffer,  we  will  suffer,  and 
there  will  be  no  way  to  expose  the  cur- 
rent administration  for  what  it  is: 
hard-hearted  and  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble. 


NICARAGUA.  EL  SALVADOR. 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  one  emphasis  or  another,  the 


point  has  been  made  many  times:  "No 
More  Vietnam."  The  point  is  well 
taken.  Never  again  must  the  West 
allow  the  Communists  to  al>sorb  an- 
other people,  carry  out  another  blood- 
bath, and  send  another  massive  wave 
of  refugees  to  exile  abroad. 

Mr.  Nguyen  Bich.  of  Georgetown 
University.  Icnows  from  painful  experi- 
ence what  happens  when  a  Commu- 
nist regime  absorbs  a  freedom-loving 
people  as  has  happened  in  his  native 
Vietnam.  He  is  working  for  the  rebirth 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  through  the 
Vietnam  Freedom  Movement.  He  is 
also  working  with  other  ethnic  groups 
who  are  concerned  about  the  countries 
of  their  origins  which  are  suffering 
under  Communist  contnd. 

On  Bftay  25.  Mr.  Bich  and  I  were  on 
the  same  platform  to  speak  to  a  group 
of  people  gathered  to  support  the 
President's  policy  with  respect  to  Cen- 
tral America,  especially  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Bich  represented 
the  two  groups  I  mentioned  above  and 
also  spoke  as  an  individual.  He  was 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  in 
Central  America  and  spoke  from  the 
vantage  point  of  someone  who  has 
seen  communism  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

I  spoke  against  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  in  favor  of  the 
democratically  elected  government  of 
El  Salvador.  I  spoke  against  Soviet. 
Cuban.  East  German,  and  PLO  sup- 
port for  Nicaragua's  designs  in  Central 
America  and  in  favor  of  U.S.  support 
for  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  the  defender  of  democracy  in  El 
Salvador.  Mr.  Bich  spoke  4rom  his  own 
vantage  point  and  his  speech  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Vietnam  Freedom 
Movement 

I  am  here  not  simply  as  an  individual  but 
hopefully  reflecting  the  experience  of  57 
million  Vietnamese  who  since  1975  have  suf- 
fered the  yoke  of  Communism  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  also  representing  the  Vietnam  Freedom 
Movement,  world  coalition  working  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
Freedom  Federation,  which  is  a  coalition  of 
16  ethic  groups  now  under  Communism. 

The  reason  I  am  here  is  because  what  is 
happening  in  Central  America  and  especial- 
ly El  Salvador  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
my  country,  except  that  my  country  was 
halfway  around  the  world  while  the  danger 
of  Communism  in  El  Salvador  is  practically 
in  our  backyard.  Of  course,  we  have  heard  it 
all:  all  the  arguments  that  were  advanced 
for  not  interfering  in  Vietnam,  for  pulling 
out  and  for  the  world  to  run  its  own  course: 
of  course,  we  have  heard  also  the  arguments 
about  the  poor  conditions  of  human  rights 
and  lack  of  an  ideal  democracy;  of  course, 
we  have  heard  the  argument  about  the 
Church's  need  for  allying  itself  with  Com- 
munism to  defeat  proverty  and  illiteracy.  Of 
course,  we  have  heard  it  all  to  discover  one 
day  that  with  the  Communists  in  power,  not 
only  do  you  not  have  a  better  economy,  do 
you  not  have  more  rights,  but  you  end  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  jail  for  every 
imaginable  crime  or  non-crime  that  you 
could  think  of.  Look  at  Vietnam  now,  under 
Cmmnimism:  it  is  a  hundred  times  poorer 
than  it  ever  was.  the  dollar  which  was  worth 
3.50  dong  in  1975  is  now  worth  137  dong,  a 


4,000  percent  rate  of  inflation  in  8  years,  it 
is  at  war  on  three  fronts,  it  never  had  a 
single  day  of  peace  after  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury of  warfare,  the  people  have  lost  every 
right  and  freedom,  including  the  simplest 
ones,  the  freedom  of  religion  or  to  speak  up 
or  to  gather  as  we  do  today.  Do  we  want 
that  to  happen  to  our  Central  American 
neighbors,  to  EH  Salvador? 

The  answer  of  course  must  be  no!  A  hun- 
dred percent  no!  And  a  hundred,  a  thousand 
times  no! 

There  are  those  among  us  who  even  at 
this  late  date  clamor  "No  more  Vietnam!"  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  and  disclaim  any  respon- 
sibility in  the  world.  But  mark  my  word,  if 
the  Vietnam  experience  should  be  allowed 
to  blind  us  to  the  realities  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Communist  threat  there,  the 
day  is  not  far  when  the  Communists  may 
launch  the  watchword:  "No  more  U.S.!"  In 
that  case  where  will  we  go? 

Let  us  therefore  take  this  opportunity  as  a 
people  who  still  enjoy  our  God-given  free- 
doms to  assert  our  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Central  America  and  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  suid  our  determination  to  say 
No  to  Communist  aggression  there. 

Viva  la  Libertad! 

Viva  la  Democracia! 

Viva  El  Salvador  libre  y  independiente! 

Down  with  Communism  and  Soviet- 
Cuban-Nicaraguan  imperialism! 


PREVENTING  FEDERAL  PREEMP- 
TION OF  STATE  APPLIANCE  EF- 
FICIENCY STANDARDS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  contin- 
ue the  right  of  States  to  establish 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  home 
appliances.  The  Department  of  ESiergy 
last  year  proposed  a  rule  which  would 
not  only  fail  to  establish  efficiency 
standards,  but  would  also  preempt  and 
nullify  all  existing  and  future  State 
standards.  This  policy  was  applied  to 
the  December  1982  final  no-standard 
rule  for  clothes  dryers  and  ovens/ 
ranges. 

My  bill  will  insure  that  the  existing 
right  of  States  to  achieve  conservation 
through  adopting  appliance  efficiency 
standards  will  not  be  nullified  by  such 
a  perverse  Federal  regulation.  The 
failure  of  the  administration  to  issue 
the  standards  required  by  law  is  outra- 
geous in  the  face  of  studies  that  show 
that  energy  savings  from  more  effi- 
cient appliances  could  amount  to  2  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  equivalent  energy  by 
the  year  2005  at  a  cost  savings  to  con- 
sumers of  up  to  $19.3  billion.  To  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  setting  their  own 
standards  in  the  absence  of  substan- 
tive Federal  standards  is  abhorrent, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's alleged  support  of  the  principles 
of  "New  Federalism". 

In  1978  Congressman  David  Stock- 
man best  explained  the  market  imper- 
fections    which     require     minimum 
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standards  for  appliances;  Congressman 
Stockman,  now  OMB  Director,  sup- 
portinc  the  regulatory  approach,  said: 
Now  that  cooauroen  are  faced  with  a 
sharply  rislnc  coat  of  electricity,  the  central 
vMcs  choice  for  CongTeas  is  whether  to  rely 
on  market  forces  alone  to  reverse  the  trend 
to  inefficient,  low  first-cost  appliances,  or 
whether  to  interpose  some  form  of  manda- 
tory efficiency  procram. 

There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that 
market  forces  alone  will  bring  about  the 
needed  shift  to  more  efficient  appliances. 
Numerous  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  testified  that  the  average 
consumer  looks  for  a  payback  from  higher 
purchase  prices  within  three  years.  In  the 
case  of  an  appliance  with  a  useful  life  of  10 
years,  this  short  payback  horizon  severely 
limits  the  amount  of  higher  purchase  price 
the  consumer  wUl  accept  in  choosing  a  more 
efncient  product  over  a  cheaper,  less  effi- 
cient imMhict. 

A  second  reason  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of 
higher  electric  prices  in  changing  consumer 
appliance  buying  habits  is  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion that  would  enable  consumers  to  Judge 
the  relative  efficiency  of  competing  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  a  widespread  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  little  information  that  is 
available. 

A  third  reason  that  would  support  a  regu- 
latory approach  is  that  the  appliances  in 
many  new  residential  units  are  not  pur- 
chased by  the  user  but  are  purchased  by  the 
builder  who  will  continue  to  seek  appliances 
with  the  lowest  initial  cost  without  regard 
to  increasing  electric  rates. 

In  the  face  of  these  factors  inhibiting  the 
opnation  of  market  forces  in  the  consumer 
appliance  sector,  a  regulatory  program  de- 
signed to  impose  life-cycle  cost  purchasing 
on  the  consumer  appears  justified. 

Perhaps  most  important  among 
these  factors  is  the  fact  that  over  50 
percent  of  such  major  home  appli- 
ances as  fiunaces,  central  air  condi- 
tioners, and  water  heaters  are  pur- 
chased by  contractors  and  developers 
whose  major  concern  is  first  cost,  not 
energy  efficiency  or  life-cycle  oper- 
ational costs  which  will  be  faced  by 
the  long-term  user. 

Under  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  as  amended  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act. 
DOE  was  required  to  issue  standards 
setting  minimum  energy  efficiency 
levels  for  major  home  appliances  no 
later  than  January  2. 1981. 

The  DOE  Secretary  was  directed  to 
prescribe  standards  for  13  specified 
consumer  products:  Refrigerators  and 
refrigerator  freeaers:  freezers;  water 
heators;  furnaces;  central  air  condi- 
tioners; home  heating  equipment 
other  than  furnaces;  room  air  condi- 
tioners; clothes  dryers;  kitchen  ranges 
and  ovens;  clothes  washers;  dishwash- 
ers; television  sets;  and  humidifier/de- 
humidifiers.  The  statute  established  a 
priority  for  standards  for  the  first 
nine  products,  which  account  for  19.5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  primary 
energy  use  and  82  percent  of  all  resi- 
dential use.  Despite  the  statute's  re- 
quirement, the  DOE  proposal  excludes 
the  named  priority  of  home  heating 


equipment  other  than  furnaces  be- 
cause of  "incomplete  analysis." 

In  proposing  a  standard  of  "no 
standard"  for  the  eight  products 
which  are  Involved  in  the  current  rule- 
making, the  Secretary  made  the  pre- 
liminary detormination  that  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  for  a  given  product 
-'will  not  result  in  significant  conserva- 
tion of  energy  or  is  not  technologically 
feasittle  or  economically  justified."  For 
each  of  the  eight  products  analyzed, 
DOE  has  determined  that  standards 
were  not  justified  and  would  not  result 
in  significant  savings,  despite  studies, 
including  its  own.  which  show  the  con- 
trary. 

The  legislative  history  affirms  that 
Congress  intended  expeditious  pre- 
scription of  substantive  Federal  stand- 
ards. Prior  to  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  amendments 
in  1978.  the  act  had  authorized  the  im- 
position of  standards  if  the  develop- 
ment of  labels  showing  applicance  effi- 
ciency was  found  to  be  an  ineffective 
means  of  promoting  energy  conserva- 
tion. The  act  was  amended  to  mandate 
standards  partially  due  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  pace  of  action  and  a 
desire  to  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
realize  the  potential  energy  savings  in 
home  appliances. 

DOE'S  first  proposed  rule,  published 
on  June  30.  1980.  advocated  substan- 
tive standards  for  these  eight  priority 
appliances.  DOE  received  more  than 
1.800  coRunents  and  held  meetings 
with  potentially  affected  groups  be- 
tween July  1980  and  January  1981.  A 
final  rule  was  nearing  promulgation  in 
February  1981  when  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration took  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

After  the  statutory  deadline  had 
passed,  on  February  17.  1981.  DOE 
published  a  notice  that  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  would  not  be  promul- 
gated, in  order  to  complete  further 
analysis.  Some  additional  studies  were 
contracted  out  and  this  work  was  com- 
pleted by  mid-1981.  At  various  times 
the  DOE  data  base  has  supported  the 
issuance  of  standards  for  eight  prod- 
ucts, six  products,  four  products,  three 
products,  and  now.  still  using  the  same 
data  base,  a  no-standard  determina- 
tion for  all  products. 

In  its  first  proposed  rulemaking  ex- 
ercise on  standards,  the  E>OE  claimed 
energy  Savings  of  13.8  to  25.2  quads 
during  the  1982-2005  period  from 
standards,  an  estimated  savings  equal 
to  as  much  as  2  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  cost  savings  of  $15.2  to  $19.3  bil- 
lion from  1982  to  2005.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  products  utilize  the 
peak  energy  outputs  of  electric  utili- 
ties and  thus,  even  modest  savings 
from  efficiency  improvements  could 
save  billions  of  dollars  in  unneeded 
construction  of  peak-load  generating 
facilities  over  the  long  run. 

The  law  provides  that  a  Federal  ap- 
pliance efficiency  standard  supersedes 


all  State  laws  prescribing  efficiency 
standards  or  other  restrictions  on  ap- 
pliance energy  use.  The  purpose  of 
this  preemption  was  to  protect  the  In- 
dustry against  having  to  meet  multiple 
State  standards  in  addition  to  a  Feder- 
al standard.  A  Federal  no-standard 
standard  was  not  contemplated  and  is 
a  perverse  use  of  the  preemption 
clause.  DOE'S  no-standard  standard 
proposal  has  the  imtoward  effect  of 
preempting  efficiency  standards  al- 
ready enacted  in  several  States.  Fur- 
ther, ancillary  State  programs,  such  as 
bans  on  pilot  lights,  could  be  preempt- 
ed and  industry  consensus  standards, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Heat- 
ing Refrigeration  and  Air  Condition- 
ing Engineers  Standard  90  (ASHRAE 
90).  could  also  be  nullified.  The  practi- 
cal effect  is  that  over  40  SUtes  will  be 
affected  by  the  preemption  provisions. 

The  justification  for  preempting  the 
States  on  a  major  consumer  and 
energy  conservation  decision  is  bewil- 
dering in  light  of  the  administration's 
highly  touted  support  for  New  Feder- 
alism which  supposedly  would  support 
greater  State  authority  over  their  own 
affairs.  Unfortunately,  this  retrogres- 
sive action  is  but  one  item  in  a  long  list 
of  inconsistencies  in  Reagan  energy 
policies. 

The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  commenting  on  this  Fed- 
eral interference  in  State  energy  plan- 
ning last  year  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  action  I  propose  today.  The 
resolution  reads: 

Whereas,  federal  pre-emption  of  state  au- 
thority undermines  the  nation's  system  of 
federalism  and  is  unacceptable  without  a 
showing  of  urgent  necessity:  and 

Whereas,  legal  relief  is  available  if  a  par- 
ticular state's  action  unreasonably  burdens 
interstate  commerce;  and 

Whereas,  appliance  efficiency  standards 
have  been  enforced  in  most  states  for  many 
years  as  part  of  local  and  state  building 
codes,  without  interfering  with  interstate 
commerce:  and 

Whereas,  proposed  federal  regulations 
would  pre-empt  state  and  local  authority 
without  demonstrating  or  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  such  pre-emption; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  opposes  the  proposed 
Federal  regulations  because  they  would 
overturn  State  and  local  standards  concern- 
ing the  efficiency  or  energy  use  of  appli- 
ances: and  Congress  should  remove  statuto- 
ry requirements  for  pre-emption  of  all  state 
and  local  requirements  concerning  the 
energy  use  of  appliances. 

The  Energy  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  as  well, 
voiced  support  for  this  bill  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Whereas,  on  April  2.  1982.  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  proposed  not 
to  adopt  energy  efficiency  standards  for  ap- 
pliances because,  according  to  DOE,  appli- 
ance efficiency  standards  would  not  result 
in  significant  conservation  of  energy. 

Whereas.  DOE's  proposed  rule,  if  it  be- 
comes final,  will  have  as  its  only  effect  the 


superaession  of  all  state  regulations  and 
standards  regpectlng  the  efficiency  of  appli- 
ances, unless  each  state  affected  by  DOE's 
action  employs  a  costly,  burdensome  and 
uncertain  prtxxss  to  petition  OOE  not  to  be 
superseded; 

Whereas,  supersession  of  state  i^iplianoe 
efficiency  standards  will  teterfere  with  the 
states'  righU  and  abilities  to  Implement  pro- 
grams for  the  conservation  of  valuable 
energy  resources:  It  is  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Oovemors' 
Association  finds  that  the  potential  energy 
savings  resulting  from  national  appliance  ef- 
ficiency standards  are  significant,  and 
DOE'S  criteria  for  determining  the  signifi- 
cance of  potential  energy  savings  are  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  without  foundation: 
and 

That  DOE  should  propose  meaningful  lu- 
tional  appliance  efficiency  standards,  and 
revise  its  pR>p(Med  rule  so  that  the  states 
may  utilize  appliance  efficiency  standards  in 
their  efforts  to  conserve  valuable  energy  re- 
sources. 

Absent  DOE  action  to  propose  standards, 
we  urge  the  Congress  to  amend  the  statute 
(EPCA)  to  eliminate  provisions  pre-empting 
the  right  of  sUtes  to  adopt  appliance  effi- 
ciency stan<hrds. 

Already.  States  have  suffered  from 
the  DOE'S  lengthy  and  illegal  30- 
month  delay  in  promulgating  Federal 
standards,  creating  unintended  disrup- 
tion and  incertainty  for  State  energy 
programs. 

Under  the  statute  and  DOE's  regula- 
tions. States  which  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  conserving  energy  by  adop- 
tion of  efficiency  standards  must 
engage  in  a  protracted  and  burden- 
some petition  processs  to  plead  their 
case  to  a  f^eral  Government  predis- 
posed against  any  standards.  They 
must  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Federal  agency,  that  there  is  a 
significant  State  and  local  interest  in 
retaining  efficiency  requirements,  and 
that  a  State  standard  would  not 
unduly  burden  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  still  strongly 
believe  that  mandated  Federal  stand- 
ards should  be— indeed,  must  be 
Issued— the  legislation  I  propose  today 
would  only  eliminate  the  Federal  pre- 
emption 61  a  State's  authority  to  es- 
tablish energy  efficiency  require- 
ments. 

I  win  continue  to  promote  the  Fed- 
eral stan<feu'ds  which  the  statute  re- 
quires and  which  a  sound  national 
energy  policy  demands. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
WILL  SPUR  HIRING  AND 
REDUCE  UNEMPLOTBCENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  i$  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  Amend- 


ments of  1983.  More  commonly  known 
as  revenue  sharing,  this  legislation 
provides  much  needed  funding  and 
flexibility  for  local  governments. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources.  I  will 
have  much  more  to  say  In  support  of 
revenue  sharing  during  future  delib- 
erations. At  this  time  I  want  to  make 
my  colleagues  aware  that  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 
liW3  that  will  spur  hiring  and  reduce 
tmemployment. 

Without  extraneous  detail,  let  me 
simply  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  Davis-Bacon  provisions 
within  the  basic  revenue  sharing  stat- 
ute. Under  these  provisions,  the  feder- 
ally determined  prevailing  wage  must 
be  paid  on  construction  projects  where 
a  significant  amoimt  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  are  used. 

The  results  of  these  prevailing  wage 
reqtUranents  are  disturbing.  Testimo- 
ny before  our  subcommittee  revealed 
that  some  units  of  local  government 
actually  avoid  committing  revenue 
sharing  f iu;ds  to  construction  projects 
because  paying  the  artificially  con- 
trived prevailing  wage  makes  the 
project  too  expensive.  Testimony  also 
showed  workers  on  Federal  projects, 
imder  the  Davis-Bacon  requirements, 
being  paid  twice  as  much  as  their 
counterparts  on  a  private  project. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Without 
Davis-Bacon  requirements,  more 
people  would  be  working,  there  is  a 
direct  link  between  unemployment 
and  enforcement  of  Davis-Bacon  Re- 
quirements In  the  revenue  sharing 
program. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time  will  allow  local  gov- 
ernments to  apply  for  a  waiver  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  provisions  if  such  a 
waiver  would  result  in  the  creation  of 
a  significant  niunber  of  additional  jobs 
on  a  project.  Any  decision  to  apply  for 
a  waiver  is  optional  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  make  a  discre- 
tionary judgment  on  granting  a 
waiver. 

GAO  has  called  for  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon.  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR) 
has  made  a  similar  recommendation. 
My  amendment  will  be  a  first  step. 

The  tmemployment  rate  is  dropping, 
but  it  is  still  too  high.  People  want  to 
work;  and  if  my  amendment  to  the 
revenue  sharing  legislation  is  passed 
and  Davis-Bacon  provisions  can  be 
waived,  people  will  find  jobs.* 


LEE  L.  VERSTANDIG 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntoer) 
is  recognteedfor  5  minutes. 
•  IBx.  SNYDER.  ISi.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  this  administra- 


tion and  the  Nation  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  very  able  services  of  Lee  L. 
Verstandlg.  newly  u>pointed  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

The  recent  accomplishments  of  Lee 
Verstandlg  are  surely  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  my  colleagues.  At  President 
Reagan's  request,  he  took  charge  of 
the  embattled  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  at  perhaps  Its  most  turbu- 
lent period,  first  as  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislation,  and  soon  there- 
after as  Acting  Administrator  of  'EPA. 

As  Assistant  Administrator,  he 
quickly  set  about  the  task  of  restoring 
the  Agency's  public  credibility,  rees- 
tablishing a  dialog  with  Congress,  im- 
proving morale  within  the  Agency, 
and  strengthening  its  relations  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  envi- 
ronmental and  business  interest 
groups. 

When  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
Acting  Administrator,  he  quickly  put 
the  Agency  back  on  course,  instituted 
an  Agencywlde  mianagement  reorgani- 
zation, and  prepared  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  for  his  Semite  confirma- 
tion and  transition  to  the  Agency.  He 
was  an  exceptionally  competent  ad- 
ministrator. 

Certainly  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
President  Reagan  selected  Lee  Ver- 
standlg for  the  difficult  job  at  EPA. 
His  outstanding  record  of  accomplish- 
ments at  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation had  preceded  him.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  Under  Secretary 
Drew  Lewis,  Lee  Verstandlg  received 
extremely  high  marks  for  his  direction 
of  the  Department's  relations  with 
Congress,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  special  and  public  interest 
groups,  as  well  as  its  technology  and 
assistance  planning  efforts. 

He  provided  substantial  Input  into 
the  deregulation  of  the  intercity  bus 
industry;  enactment  of  landmark  avia- 
tion legislation  which  will  modernize 
the  Nation's  air  traffic  control  sjrstem; 
transfer  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; and  passage  of  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Act,  which  will  assist 
in  improving  the  Nation's  deteriorat- 
ing transportation  Infrastructure. 

The  President's  selection  of  Lee  Ver- 
standlg as  his  Assistant  for  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  is  a  wise  and  alto- 
gether appropriate  decision.  His  out- 
standing professional  career  covers  an 
extremely  broad  range,  stretehing 
from  his  days  as  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Brown  University,  to  his  serv- 
ice as  administrative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor John  Chafee,  and  eventually  to  a 
number  of  important  posts  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Lee  Verstandig's  extensive  experi- 
ence uniquely  qualifies  him  for  his 
new  position  at  the  White  House,  and 
certainly  his  track  record  throughout 
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an  enonnously  successful  public  and 
academic  career  gives  all  of  us  reason 
to  aM>laud  his  selection.^ 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ft«n  New  Torli  (Mr.  Green)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Foster  Grandparents  program 
in  New  Yort  City.  This  program  has 
provided  an  extremely  valuable  service 
to  both  the  old  and  young  of  our  com- 
munity. The  Poster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1965  to  offer  older 
Tuea  and  women  the  opportunity  for  a 
dose  relationship  with  children 
having  special  and  exceptional  needs. 

Poster  Grandparents  are  low-income 
persons,  who  are  at  least  60  years  of 
age.  and  come  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds. They  receive  both  preservice 
orientation  and  inservice  instruction. 
Volunteers  serving  20  hours  per  week 
receive  a  nontaxable  stipend  of  $2  per 
hour,  as  well  as  a  limch  each  day  at 
the  institution  where  they  serve  and  a 
yearly  physical  examination.  Foster 
Grandparents  serve  in  schools  and 
hospitals  for  retarded,  disturbed,  and 
handicapped  children:  day  care  cen- 
ters, city  hospital  wards,  corrections 
institutions;  homes  for  disadvantaged. 
dependent,  or  neglected  children:  and 
other  settings  within  the  community. 
An  increased  percentage  of  Poster 
Grandparents  is  being  encouraged  to 
serve  in  settings  dealing  with  literacy, 
drug  abuse,  and  runaway  youth.  At 
present,  there  are  over  250  older  New 
Yorkers  worlung  as  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents, of  whom  80  percent  are  female 
and  20  percent  are  male. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  help  provide  for  the  emo- 
tional, mental,  and  physical  well-being 
of  children  by  affording  them  close. 
personal,  and  continuing  relations 
with  an  adult.  These  grandparents  fur- 
nish a  sense  of  caring  which  all  too 
often  is  missing  in  the  institutional  en- 
vironment. They  assist  in  feeding, 
dressing,  reading,  playing  games, 
speech  and  physical  therapy,  and 
other  activities  that  tend  to  maximize 
the  functional  capabilities  of  these  ex- 
ceptional children.  On  this  anniversa- 
ry date,  it  is  important  that  we  gather 
to  recognize  the  unique  service  this 
program  provides  for  our  city  and  our 
Nation.  Congratulations  to  all  partici- 
pants of  the  New  York  City  Foster 
Grandparents  program.* 


THE     75TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
CHICAGO'S        POLISH        DAILY 
ZGODA        (DZIENNIK        ZWIAZ- 
KOWY) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Chicago's  Polish  Dally 
Zgoda— Dziennik  Zwiazkowy— the 

oldest  Polish  newspaper  in  our  coun- 
try, and  one  of  only  two  Polish  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Zgoda  has  become  a  tradition  in 
the  Polish-American  community,  and  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Aloysius  A.  Ma- 
zewski,  president  of  the  Polish  Nation- 
al Alliance  which  publishes  and  owns 
the  Polish  Daily  Zgoda.  and  the 
paper's  staff  and  readers  on  this  dia- 
mond jubilee  anniversary,  for  the 
newspaper  has  become  a  fitting  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  Polish  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States. 

The  75th  anniversary  of  the  newspa- 
per will  be  celebrated  at  a  Polish  Press 
dinner-ball  on  Friday,  June  10.  6:30 
p.m.,  at  the  House  of  the  White  Eagle, 
6845  Milwaukee  Avenue,  in  Niles,  111., 
located  in  the  11th  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent. 

For  75  years,  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda— Dziennik  Zwiazkowy— has 

served  as  a  dear  friend  to  Polish  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants  in  our 
precious  American  homeland,  and 
indeed,  the  continued  success  of  the 
Polish  Daily  Zgoda  is  itself  a  tribute  to 
the  role  of  Polish  immigrants  in 
making  our  country  strong  and  free. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  staff,  the 
management,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Polish  E>aily  Zgoda  on  this  75th  anni- 
versary, and  extend  my  warmest  best 
wishes  for  continuing  success  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  a  state- 
ment by  President  Mazewski.  as  well 
as  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Polish 
Daily  Zgoda— Dziennik  Zwiazkowy— 
follows: 

STATCMEirr  OP  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski 

The  Polish  Daily  Zgoda  (Dziennik  Zwiaz- 
kowy) has  been  admirably  fulfilling  these 
tasks  for  the  past  75  years. 

It  has  been  addressing  itself  not  only  to 
the  objectives  of  the  PNA.  but.  above  all.  to 
the  national  purposes  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  defense  of  Poland's  right  to  freedom 
and  independence  within  the  framework  of 
American  security  and  enlightened  self  in- 
terest: to  publicizing  activities  of  the  Polish 
community's  fraternal,  civic,  cultural  and 
educational  societies:  and  to  the  aspiration 
and  attainments  of  Americans  of  Polish  her- 
itage in  the  mainstream  of  our  national  life. 

Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  has  been  and  re- 
mains to  l>e— 

Our  friend  ever  ready  to  warn  and  defend 
us  against  encroachment  and  attacks  of  in- 
imical forces  that  would  minimize,  even  de- 
stroy our  standing  and  the  values  with 
which  we  enrich  the  fabric  of  America's  plu- 
ralist society: 

Our  advisor  in  Polonia's  larger  objectives 
and  pursuits: 

Our  companion,  bringing  to  us  In  various 
features,  written  in  a  lighter  vein,  a  respite 
from  every  day  drudgery; 


And  above  all— a  trail  blazer  in  search  for 
objective  truth  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
developing  events. 

At  the  time  when  concepts  of  ethnicity 
and  the  recognition  of  ethnic  values  were 
trampled  upon  and  even  condemned  by  the 
exponent  of  the  wildly  impossible  "melting 
pot"  theory— Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  kept  Po- 
lonia's ethnic  values  of  Polish  culture,  histo- 
ry and  tradition  alive  and  vibrant  in  the 
hearts  of  Polish  immigrants  and  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage.  In  this  it  was  sustained 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  will  come 
for  the  nation  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  was  bom  of  many  peoples 
and  cultures. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
extend  deeply  felt  appreciation  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  this  observance  for  the 
outstanding  job  it  has  performed  under  the 
chairmanship  of  PNA  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Helen  Szymanowicz. 

Biographical  Sketch  op  Poush  Daily 
Zgoda  (Dziennik  Zwiazkowy) 

(By  Joseph  L.  Wiewiora) 

The  date  of  January  15.  1908,  has  a  signal 
meaning  in  the  annals  of  American  Polonia. 

On  that  day.  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
published  the  first  issue  of  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda-Dziennik  Zwiazkowy. 

It  was  a  successful  and  happy  culmination 
of  a  struggle  that  began  several  years  before 
and  became  the  springboard  for  stress  and 
strife  the  enormity  of  which  is  difficult  to 
understand  today.  It  threatened  to  tear  the 
social  fabric  of  Polish  immigrants  asunder. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  membership, 
representing  more  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened elements  of  Polish  immigration  felt 
with  increasing  urgency  the  need  of  a  daily 
newspaper  which  would  faithfully  mirror 
their  societal,  cultural  and  national  feeling 
and  purposes. 

True,  the  PNA  one  year  after  its  founding 
in  1880.  began  publishing  its  official  organ 
the  weekly  Zgoda. 

But  in  rapid  growth  of  the  Polish  immi- 
grants at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  with 
the  PNA  astonishing  development.  Zgoda 
seemed  inadequate  in  many  ways.  Thus 
PNA  leaders  and  activists  concluded  that 
the  weekly  should  t>e  supplemented  with  a 
daily  publication. 

And  that  is.  when  around  1906  a  storm 
broke  out.  unleashing  against  the  PNA  and 
the  unborn  E>ziennik  Zwiazkowy  concerted 
attacks  of  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
elemenU.  They  already  had  their  own  dai- 
lies in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  have 
seen  the  proposed  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  as  a 
threat  to  their  thriving  business  and  consid- 
erable influence. 

The  controversy  threatened  to  split  and 
destroy  the  unity  Polish  immigrants  labori- 
ously built  under  the  aegis  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  attacks  and  criti- 
cisms aimed  at  creating  havoc  and  disunity 
among  PNA  members.  Censor  Antoni 
Schreiber  issued  on  June  7.  1906  a  special 
proclamation  (Oredzie)  ordering  a  dual  ref- 
erendum on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
Dziennik  Zwiazkowy.  The  balloting  was 
dual— by  individual  members  and  by  the 
Lodges. 

Overwhelmingly,  individual  members  ap- 
proved the  founding  of  Dziennik  Zwiaz- 
kowy. 

The  Lodges,  however,  while  casting  vast 
majority  of  ballots  for  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy, 
stipulated  that  the  final  decision  should  be 


made  by  tb^  forthcoming  17tb  PNA  Con- 
vention in  September,  1907  in  Baltimore. 

Accordingly,  that  Convention  adopted  a 
motion  to  publish  Ddennlk  Zwladiowy  with 
the  reserve  funds  of  the  weekly  Zgoda. 

The  Convention  was  the  final  battle- 
ground. 

Opponents  of  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  were 
strong,  well  organized  and  wealthy,  and 
knew  how  to  use  their  influence  and  re- 
sources. 

The  fate  of  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  hung  in 
balance. 

Then  its  supporters  resorted  to  an  imagi- 
native parliamentary  maneuver  that  would 
bring  fame  to  the  shrewdest  parliamentar- 
ians of  our  Congress  today:  they  slightly  al- 
tered the  program  of  one  session  and  imper- 
ceptibly advanced  the  time  of  voting  on  the 
Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  proposal.  By  the  time 
their  opponents  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing and  marshalled  their  forces,  the  votes 
were  already  counted  and  the  publication  of 
Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  approved. 

Thus  the  sponsors,  if  not  the  actual 
founders  of  Dzleiuiik  Zwiazkowy  were:— 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  Jan  Sliwinski, 
Censor  Schreiber  (holder  of  a  doctorate 
degree  in  chemistry  from  Berlin  University) 
and  PNA  President  Marian  B.  Steczynski 
and  Pawel  Kurdziel  who  made  the  motion  in 
favor  of  the  publication.  In  1918  Mr.  Kurd- 
ziel became  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Polish  Daily  News  (Wiadomosci  Codzienne) 
in  Cleveland. 

Thus  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy,  first  on  paper, 
several  months  later  in  fact,  became  a  reali- 
ty on  January  IS.  1908  and  with  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  $6,000.00  entered  Polonia's 
world  of  pul»lishing. 

The  PNA  Pounders  and  pioneers  were  in 
close  contact  with  Nobel  Laureate  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  and  with  one  of  the  most  prolif- 
ic and  outstanding  writers  of  historical 
novels  Jozef  Ignacy  Kraszewski. 

In  the  late  1920s  another  Nobel  Prize 
Winner  Wladyslaw  St.  Reymont  became  a 
PNA  member,  and  another  prominent 
author  of  historical  novels  Waclaw  Gasior- 
owski  becane  President  of  Alliance  College, 
founded  by  the  PNA  in  1912. 

These  contacts  with  Poland's  great  men  of 
letters  were  reflected  in  the  care  and  dis- 
cernment With  which  editor  of  Dziennik 
Zwiazkowy  were  selected  through  the  seven 
decades. 

To  paraphrase  a  recent  literary  expres- 
sion, they  were  always  "the  best  and  the 
brightest"  that  could  be  found  among 
Polish  immigrants. 

The  first  editor  of  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy 
was  Francis  Jerome  Jablonski  former  PNA 
President  (1897-1901)  who  completed  col- 
lege education  in  Inowroclaw,  Poland  and 
received  a  degree  in  humanities  in  Lovar- 
ium,  Belgium. 

He  was  ably  assisted  by  Thomas  Siemir- 
adzki,  gradaate  of  the  University  of  Peters- 
burg, teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  colleges 
in  Poland  and  Germany,  professor  of  histo- 
ry and  ancient  languages  at  Orchard  Lake 
Seminary  and  Editor  of  Zgoda  from  1901  to 
1913. 

They  we«e  foUowed  by  highly  respected 
Journalists— Jan  Pizyprawa,  Stanislaw  Zak- 
likiewicz,  Karol  Piatkiewicz  and,  currently, 
Jan  Krawiec. 

Present  (General  Manager  is  Dr.  Edward 
C.  RozanskL* 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  AND 
POWER  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wal- 
GRCN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
reflect  on  the  life  of  Robert  Kennedy 
on  the  15th  anniversary  of  his  death, 
the  following  essay  by  AUard  Lowen- 
stein  provides  an  important  perspec- 
tive from  someone  who  luiew  Robert 
Kennedy  better  than  most  and  who 
was  intimately  involved  in  the  political 
movements  that  swept  the  Nation  in 
the  late  sixties.  Although  written  by 
Lowenstein  in  1977,  this  essay  was  not 
published  until  the  recent  book 
"Lowenstein:  Act  of  Courage  and 
Belief,"  a  collection  of  LoWenstein's 
writings  edited  by  Greg  Stone  and 
Doug  Lowenstein. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Powder  in  America 

(Completed  in  1977.  this  essay  did  not 
appear  during  Lowenstein's  lifetime.) 

Not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  Robert 
Kennedy  is  that  more  than  almost  anyone 
else  he  understood  both  what  America  had 
become  and  what  America  could  be,  and 
that  he  set  out  to  change  not  just  specific 
policies  but  the  way  policies  were  made.  He 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  curious,  con- 
torted, nonideological  reality  of  power  in 
the  United  States,  understood  it.  and  decid- 
ed to  try  to  increase  the  influence  of  people, 
some  of  whom  had  never  really  had  any, 
and  others  of  whom  had  barely  noticed  that 
they  were  losing  what  Influence  they  had. 

He  had  managed  his  brother's  transac- 
tions with  the  political  warlords  whose  help 
was  necessary  to  put  together  a  presiden- 
cy—the operatives  from  businesses,  unions, 
city  machines,  the  media,  and  racial  jive  art- 
ists getting  their  "share  of  the  action,"  and 
the  rest.  He  knew  the  world  of  patronage 
and  payoffs  as  well  as  he  knew  the  world  of 
slogans  and  issues  and  egos,  and  when  he 
wasn't  trying  to  reform  something  he  was 
trying  to  use  it.  He  dealt  in  jobs  for  uncles 
of  Democratic  committeemen,  with  dollars 
for  minority  ministers  and  saloon  keepers 
and  undertakers  to  run  'registration 
drives."  with  estates  for  properly  connected 
lawyers  to  probate:  dealt  with  these  attrac- 
tions of  American  politics  with  the  same 
magnetic  detachment  that  he  reserved  for 
reformers  agitated  about  whatever  revisions 
of  the  national  agenda  had  currency  at  the 
moment. 

He  said  he  could  breathe  better  north  of 
the  Bronx  line  where  the  air  was  freer,  but 
he  knew  that  even  up  there  the  toastmas- 
ters  of  Kiwanis  luncheons  and  hostesses  at 
Hadassah  coffees  were  more  likely  to  sup- 
port him  if  they  were  stroked  personally 
and  helped  with  their  sons'  problems  with 
the  draft. 

He  made  his  way  through  these  worlds 
that  we  all  knew  something  about,  first  for 
his  brother  and  later  for  himself,  the  cele- 
brated ruthlessness  concealing  the  reticence 
and  humor  that  might  have  seemed  weak- 
ness to  people  who  experience  had  taught 
him  responded  mostly  to  power. 

But  he  knew  as  well  about  worlds  the  rest 
of  us  didn't  know  about— worlds  situated,  as 
it  were,  above  invisible  barrage  balloons 
that  shield  those  below  from  glimpsing  too 
clearly  whatever  might  be  influencing 
events  from  far  overhead.  And  the  more  he 


learned  about  these  shadowy  forces,  the 
more  troubled  he  became. 

He  respected  and  wanted  power  too  much 
to  agonize  over  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions with  the  corruptions  normal  to  the 
human  condition,  but  what  he  discovered 
about  the  extent  to  which  hidden  influences 
affected  the  nation  stuiuied  and  engaged 
hbn. 

His  early  education  must  have  been  slow- 
whiffs  from  some  of  his  father's  associa- 
tions, McClellan  Committee  run-ins  with  in- 
transigent figures  invoking  constitutional 
strictures  and  protected  by  high  connec- 
tions and  endless  quantities  of  untraceable 
cash. 

Bullying  and  influence  peddling,  racket- 
eering with  roots  deep  in  American  life,  he 
understood.  Like  Tom  Dewey  and  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  he  set  out  to  expose  the  worst  of  it, 
to  try  to  arouse  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  so  to  reduce  its  scope.  But  some- 
where along  the  way  he  discovered  that  the 
uses  of  illicit  power  went  beyond  buck-chas- 
ing, beyond  bullying  mom-and-pop  stores, 
even  beyond  owning  a  few  politicians  here 
and  there:  and  he  decided  that  this  power 
had  become  a  threat  to  democratic  process 
itself.  The  zeal  of  his  hostility  to  this  threat 
was  to  cost  him  the  trust  of  some  who  saw 
in  this  zeal  a  greater  threat  to  democratic 
process  than  they  could  detect  in  what 
seemed  a  few  corrupt  union  officials. 

He  wrote  a  i>ook.  The  Enemy  Within,  and 
those  who  thought  the  book  was  designed 
mostly  to  tn^mpet  his  own  ambitions  found 
in  its  fury  a  confirmation  of  their  suspicion 
that  he  was  in  fact  not  very  committed  to 
democratic  process,  at  least  not  where  indi- 
vidual liberties  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tions. 

Even  friendlier  observers  found  the  book 
overdrawn,  a  bit  fanatic.  A  decade  later  it 
would  sound  more  prophetic  than  fanatic: 
but  by  then  Robert  Kennedy  knew  that  the 
source  of  the  threats  to  democracy  was 
much  broader  than  he  had  realized  when  he 
wrote  the  book,  and  that  those  threats  had 
become  much  more  powerful  over  the  years. 
Above  all,  he  had  come  to  know  that  the 
word  "threat"  itself  was  misleading,  because 
power  exercised  is  not  a  "threat "  but  a  fact. 

Then  suddenly  he  was  the  attorney  gener- 
al, the  chief  of  law  enforcement,  and  he 
l>egan  to  poke  beyond  the  known  param- 
eters of  illicit  power,  to  become  an  explorer 
in  the  unknown  blue  yonder  above  the  bar- 
rage balloons.  Soon  he  was  after  Hoffa  and 
Marcello,  the  capo  of  New  Orleans:  and 
then  after  other  capos,  other  unions,  other 
institutions— on  to  Chicago,  and  Miami,  and 
Las  Vegas:  and  early  on,  when  most  people 
were  just  beginning  to  notice  the  charm  and 
style  that  were  known  as  Camelot.  he  was 
already  into  the  soupy  brew  of  exiles,  gang- 
sters, intelligence  agents,  and  ideologues  of 
all  kinds  that  led  to  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Always  at  hand  were  the  peculiar  and 
sometimes  unfathomable  workings  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  his  field  marshal  and  pre- 
sumed chief  ally  in  the  wars  both  to  secure 
civil  rights  for  racial  minorities  and  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  general  public  by 
whittling  away  at  an  amorphous  empire 
whose  webs  and  tentacles  stretched  across 
the  land  and  reached  equally  into  its  pent- 
houses and  alleyways— an  empire  with  many 
czars  and  would-be  czars,  not  all  of  them 
known  even  to  one  another. 

Prom  these  adventures  emerged  an  attor- 
ney general  determined  to  stem  the  drain  of 
power  to  mysterious  forces,  working  with  a 
president  too  new,  too  narrowly  elected,  too 
vulnerable  to  risk  head-on  the  consequences 
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of  his  dedre  to  fire  Hoover  and  emit  the  CIA 
"to  the  wtnda."  And  MMuewhere  along  the 
way  aUrted  a  new  phaae  In  the  accelermtinc 
education  of  Robert  Kennedy— a  stumblinc 
acroaa  unexpected  people  in  hidden  alli- 
ance* in  high  places,  the  uncovering  of  over- 
lapping clandestine  interests  and  oper- 
atlonac  and  so  to  a  dawning  glimpse  of  the 
full  enormity  of  the  unknown,  an  invisible 
empire  allied  to  parts  of  an  invisible  govern- 
ment. Could  anyone,  even  a  president  and 
his  attorney  general  brother,  master  any- 
thing so  cloaked,  so  ubiquitous,  so  comple- 
mentary and  unreachable— icons  and  hit 
men  in  holy  league  against  Communism: 
parts  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Roselli  and 
Olancana  and  sometimes  Allen  Dulles: 
Howard  Hughes  and  more  money  than  most 
governments.  John  Rooney  running  the 
House  subcommittee  that  financed  Immi- 
gration. Commerce.  Justice,  and  the  FBI: 
pension  funds  and  real  estate  developers. 
Teamsters  and  liOngshoremen.  Journalists 
and  entertainers  and  folk  heroes:  more  pa- 
leolithic than  monolithic,  built  on  greed  and 
mistrust,  battling  over  turf  and  spoils,  scor- 
pions in  spidery  embrace  for  fear  of  mutual 
extinction— who  knew  where  it  all  started  or 
how  far  it  all  reached,  much  less  how  it 
could  be  tamed  or  its  power  balanced? 

But  it  was  clear  where  to  begin,  and 
Robert  Kennedy  began:  from  forty  under- 
world figures  targeted  for  prosecution  to 
2.300.  a  400-percent  increase  in  one  year  in 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Rackets  section  of 
the  Justice  Department:  from  marginal 
staffing  of  half-hearted  or  half-baked  in- 
quiries to  platoons  of  bright  lawyers  prying 
into  Nevada  and  Texas  and  places  between 
and  around. 

Not  many  people,  not  even  all  his  closest 
associates,  understood  this  preoccupation, 
some  said  his  obsession:  why  so  much 
energy  chasing  a  bunch  of  gamblers  and 
hoods,  why  not  more  effort  in  antitrust  or 
civil  rights?  Why  this  vendetta  against  a  few 
corrupt  union  officials?  The  emphasis 
seemed  disproportionate,  an  elephant  after 
some  gnats. 

But  he  saw  it  as  a  problem  of  the  basic 
health  of  the  republic,  and  eventually 
Robert  Kennedy  tried  to  do  something  even 
more  difficult  than  restructuring  intelli- 
gence agencies  or  imprisoning  or  deporting 
would-be  czars.  He  tried  to  build  the 
strength  of  the  democratic  counterpoise,  of 
people  struggling  around  in  constitutional 
forums  beneath  the  balloons:  and  he  died 
when  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed. 

"Every  individual  can  make  a  difference." 
he  kept  saying:  the  simplest  acts  can  spread 
ripples  of  hope:  personal  involvement  is  the 
only  way  to  safeguard  freedom,  to  make 
electoral  democracy  work:  we  can  do  better 
if  everyone  understands  that,  and  tries. 

The  passion  of  this  greatest  effort  of 
Robert  Kennedy's  came  not  from  a  naivete 
assumed  for  political  purtwses.  a  willingness 
to  build  false  hopes  in  pursuit  of  personal 
power,  but,  rather,  from  a  great  optimism 
about  America.  It  was  his  central  conviction 
that  if  people  couldn't  be  roused  to  try  to 
make  a  difference  in  what  he  saw  as  the 
effort  to  "reclaim"  their  country,  they 
would  make  a  difference  anyway  by  not 
trying. 

He  knew  more  about  the  problems  of  re- 
claiming the  country  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  understood  the  complex- 
ities and  absurdities  and  paradoxes:  almost 
alone  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  lassos  that 
were  hobbling  the  machinery  of  democracy, 
and  he  set  out  to  weaken  the  hobblers  and 


strengthen  the  hobbled.  He  must  have 
thought  of  his  brother  even  more  than  we 
understood  at  the  time,  and  wondered  if  he 
would  be  able  to  do  any  more  in  this  effort 
than  his  brother  had.  It  was  inevitable  and 
magnificent  that  he  decided  to  try. 

Robert  Kennedy's  death,  like  the  Presi- 
dent's, was  mourned  as  an  extension  of  the 
evils  of  senseless  violence:  events  moved  on. 
and  the  profound  alteration  that  these 
deaths  and  the  death  of  Dr.  King  brought 
in  the  equation  of  power  in  America  was 
perceived  as  random,  a  whimsical  fate  in- 
conveniently interfering  in  the  workings  of 
democracy. 

What  is  odd  is  not  that  some  people 
thought  it  was  all  random,  but  that  so  many 
intelligent  people  refused  to  believe  that  it 
might  be  anything  else.  Nothing  can  meas- 
ure more  graphically  how  limited  was  the 
general  understanding  of  what  is  possible  in 
America.* 

THK  U.S.  MZALTH  SIKVICS 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  30  years  the  Con(n-ess  has  consid- 
ered various  legislative  proposals  to 
alter  substantially  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  personal 
health  care  services  to  the  American 
people.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  proposed  to  turn  the  clock  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Great  Depression 
when  millions  of  people  had  to  depend 
on  charity  or  go  without  necessary 
health  services.  This  administration  is 
suggesting  that  we  place  in  control  of 
our  medical  system  the  very  same 
people— the  private  sector— who  cre- 
ated the  problem  we  face  today,  those 
of  inaooMribillty  by  the  poor,  nuddto- 
tribution  of  health  workers,  unreliable 
quality  of  care,  and  excessive  and  im- 
coi\trollable  costs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  South  Africa,  that  does  not 
have  a  national  health  program  for  its 
people.  As  a  result,  we  fall  far  below 
most  of  these  countries  when  the 
major  health  indicators  are  ranked:  12 
nations  do  better  in  preventing  cancer 
deaths:  11  nations  have  lower  infant 
mortality  rates:  14  nations  have  longer 
life  expectancy  rates  for  both  men  and 
women:  and  26  nations  have  lower  car- 
diovascular death  rates. 

Yet  we  spend  almost  over  10  percent 
of  our  GNP  on  medical  care  as  op- 
posed to  the  British  who  spend  less 
than  6  percent  for  a  national  health 
service  that  provides  service  for  all  the 
people  in  their  country.  They  also 
rank  higher  than  we  do  in  all  the 
above  categories. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  both  the 
Reagan  administration's  approach  and 
the  present  Federal  involvement  in 
providing  health  care  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  a  comprehensive,  community- 
based,  publicly  funded  national  health 
service.  Only  such  a  system  can  fully 
respond  to  the  health  needs  of  all  the 
American  people.  Only  such  a  system 
can  hold  down  the  escalating  costs  of 
medical  care,   insure  easy  access  to 


health  services  in  every  community, 
and  address  the  increasingly  severe  oc- 
cupational and  environmental  health 
problems  facing  the  American  people. 
In  addition,  since  such  a  program 
would  serve  the  needs  of  all  the 
people,  not  simply  the  poor,  the  mi- 
norities, and  the  powerless  in  our  soci- 
ety, it  would  not  be  vulnerable  to  the 
kind  of  attacks  now  being  laimched 
against  our  public  sector  health  serv- 
ices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
such  an  alternative  system  and  to  read 
the  summary  of  this  legislation  that 
follows: 

QUISnOHS  AND  AMSWKRS  on  THK  Hkaltm 

Sek  vies  Act 

While  high  quality  health  care  is  a  right 
of  all  people,  this  is  hot  the  current  reality 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Unequal  access  to  care, 
excessive  costs,  geographical  Imbalances, 
and  the  deterioration  of  social,  environmen- 
tal, and  occupational  conditions  beset  Amer- 
icans today.  This  Act  creates  a  United 
States  Health  Service  to  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies and  implements  the  right  to  qual- 
ity health  care. 

The  United  States  Health  Service  will  pro- 
vide to  all  individuals,  without  charge  and 
without  discrimination  of  any  kind,  compre- 
hensive health  care  and  supplementary 
services  delivery  by  salaried  health  workers 
and  emphasizing  the  maintenance  of  health 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  illness.  Repre- 
sentative and  democratic  governance  will  be 
established  through  community  boards 
mandated  to  provide  primary  health  care 
services  and  chosen  in  community  wide  elec- 
tions. District  boards  will  oversee  general 
hospitals  and  be  selected  by  the  community 
boards.  Regional  boards  will  oversee  special- 
ized care  facilities  and  health  team  schools 
and  be  selected  by  district  boards.  Lastly, 
the  National  Health  Board  will  provide 
overall  planning  and  guidance  and  be  select- 
ed by  the  regional  boards,  with  approval  by 
the  President. 

Health  workers  will  have  fair  compensa- 
tion, secure  employment,  and  opportunities 
for  career  advancement  and  for  full  and 
equal  participation  in  governance.  There 
will  be  local,  regional  and  national  planning 
and  funding  to  establish  health  care  facil- 
ities so  as  to  overcome  shortages,  especially 
for  inner-city  and  rural  populations.  The 
Service  will  be  financed  through  progressive 
taxation  of  individuals  and  payroll  taxes  on 
the  employers,  with  these  funds  distributed 
on  a  capitation  basis,  supplemented  by  allo- 
cations for  special  health  care  needs. 

WHY  A  HXALTH  SOVICS? 

Growing  numbers  of  Americans  realize 
that  the  present  health  care  system,  based 
on  the  private  delivery  of  health  care  and  fi- 
nanced on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  is  unable 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. One  response  has  been  to  propose  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance.  However, 
no  insurance  plan  will  guarantee  that 
health  care  services  are  available  to  every- 
one, improve  the  quality  of  current  services, 
or  hold  down  costs. 

Instead  of  propping  up  an  Inadequate 
system  with  complex  payment  mechanisms 
and  ineffective  quality  reviews,  the  Health 
Service  Act  will  establish  a  health  care  de- 
livery system  that  provides  comprehensive 
health  services  to  all  Americans  and  is  ac- 
countable to  those  it  serves.  This  will  be  a 
publicly-controlled    and    operated    health 


service  employing  health  workers  who  wUI 
directly  serve  the  public.  Any  acheme  short 
of  this  can.  «t  best,  only  aoaeUorate  the  aU- 
ments  of  the  present  health  care  system. 

WHAT  IS  TBI  OmnO  8TA1B  HBAITH  SSIVICS? 

The  United  States  Health  Servtoe  is  an  in- 
dependent federal  agency  that  Is  democrat- 
ically-controOed  to  deliver  health  care  in 
commimities  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

WHO  CAR  OSB  THK  BXAUH  SSRVtCS? 

Any  indivMual.  while  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  SUtes,  will  be  able  to  receive 
services. 

WHAT  SEXVICES  WIIX  SB  raOVIBBD? 

The  United  SUtes  Health  Serviee  wUl  pro- 
vide, without  charge,  a  full  range  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  mental  health  services,  as 
well  as  ocdupational.  home  health,  and 
health  education  services.  Drugs  and  medi- 
cal equlpnmt  will  be  fumisbed  without 
charge.  Environmental  inspections  and 
monitoring  services  will  also  be  conducted. 

These  services  will  be  provided  through 
facilities  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Service.  Exoept  In  emergencies.  It  wUl  not 
pay  for  services  provided  elsewhere.  Three 
years  after  It  begins  full  operation.  It  will 
not  be  possible  for  private  practitionen 
(who  charge  their  patienU  a  fee)  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

HOW  WILL  PHYSICIANS  AND  OTRBK  HXALTH 
WORKERS  BE  COMPKNSATXD? 

All  health  workers  will  receive  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  Job  requirements 
and  experience.  Workers  can  receive  in- 
creases in  salary  and  be  certified  for  Job  ad- 
vancement through  recognition  of  success- 
ful performance  and  through  enhancement 
of  their  skilk. 

WHAT  WILL  U  THE  STROCTinn  Or  TBI  UNITED 
STlATZS  HXALTH  SEXVICES? 

The  Health  Service  will  be  set  up  as  a 
four-tier  system— the  community,  district, 
region,  and  national  level.  The  base  of  the 
system  Is  the  "community,"  a  geographic 
area  with  a  population  of  between  25,000 
and  SO.OOO  (less  in  rural  areas  or  In  other 
spiecial  circumstances).  In  each  community, 
primary  health  care  services— general  out- 
patient medical  care,  emergency  services, 
mental  health  services— will  be  provided 
through  community  health  centers,  physi- 
cians' offices,  laboratories,  pharmacies,  and 
other  facilities.  Nursing  homes,  multiservioe 
centers  for  the  handicapped,  and  mental 
health  facilities,  also  will  be  established  and 
operated  so  as  to  promote  the  integration  of 
persons  using  these  facilities  into  the  com- 
munity. 

Several  communities  wUl  be  Joined  togeth- 
er to  form  a  "district"  with  a  population  of 
between  100.000  and  500.000.  Each  district 
will  have  a  general  hospitaL 

Several  districts  will  be  Joined  to  form  a 
"region"  with  a  population  of  between 
500,000  and  3,000.000  (more  if  necessary  to 
enclose  an  entire  metropolitan  area).  Each 
region  will  have  a  medical  center  providing 
highly  specialized  medical  services  and  a 
health  team  school  where  all  health  work- 
ers will  receive  their  education. 

HOW  WILL  THOSE  WHO  USE  THE  SEXVICES  OP 
THE  UNITtD  STATES  HEALTH  SERVICE.  AND 
THOSE  WHO  WORK  FOR  IT,  RUN  IT? 

Community  health  boards  chosen  in  com- 
munity wide  elections  by  residents  and 
health  workers  wUl  plan  the  delivery  of  pri- 
mary and  preventive  health  services,  hire 
community  health  workers,  and  assimie 
overaU   re^Mnsibillty   for   aU   community 


health  services.  District  health  boards,  ap- 
pointed by  the  community  health  boards  in 
the  district  (with  each  community  appoint- 
ing three  members)  will  oversee  the  district 
general  hospitaL  Regional  health  boards, 
appointed  by  the  district  health  boards  in 
the  region,  will  oversee  the  regional  medical 
center  and  health  team  schools,  and  assist 
community  and  district  boards  in  perform- 
ing their  duties.  Lastly,  the  National  Health 
Board,  appointed  by  the  regional  health 
boards  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
will  carry  out  overall  planning  and  budget- 
ing and  establish  guidelines  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  by  all  health  boards. 

Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  board 
will  be  represenUtives  of  the  users  of  the 
Service:  one-third  will  be  representatives  of 
those  who  work  in  the  health  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Service. 

All  health  facilities  will  be  managed  by 
the  woricers  in  them  on  a  democratic  basis. 
Each  health  board,  in  consulUtion  with  the 
workers,  will  develop  a  plan  for  democratic 
decisionmaliing  within  each  facility,  includ- 
ing the  equal  participation  of  health  work- 
ers at  all  skill  levels.  Health  workers  can 
also  bargain  collectively  with  the  health 
boards  on  wages,  benefits,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

WHAT  SPECIAL  RIGHTS  AND  GUARANTEES  WILL 
HEALTH  SERVICE  USERS  HAVE? 

A  Bill  of  Health  Rights  incorporated  into 
the  legislation  guarantees  users  of  the 
United  SUtes  Health  Service  access  to  all  its 
services,  to  their  choice  'bi  health  workers 
and  facility,  to  information  and  explana- 
tions in  their  primary  language  about  their 
health  sUtus  and  any  treatment  or  proce- 
dure, and  to  advocacy  and  legal  assistance. 
%>eclfic  protections  are  included  for  women 
and  residents  of  health  care  institutions  to 
ensure  rights  associated  with  their  special 
situations  and  health  needs. 

HOW  WILL  THE  QUALITY  OP  HEALTH  CARE  BE 
ASSURED? 

In  contrast  to  the  present  medical  licens- 
ing system,  this  Act  calls  for  continuing 
review  and  assessment  of  the  competency  of 
health  care  providers,  with  oversight  by  rep- 
resenUtives who  use  those  services  as  well 
as  those  who  provide  them.  The  National 
Health  Board  will  establish  national  guide- 
lines for  area  health  boards  in  training, 
hiring,  and  certifying  health  workers. 

The  ultimate  safeguard  of  quality  is  the 
control  of  service  delivery  by  health  boards 
accounUble  to  those  who  use  the  Service 
and  those  who  work  in  it,  able  to  draw  for 
advice  and  technical  support  upon  all  the 
professional  expertise  employed  by  the 
United  SUtes  Health  Service. 

WILL  THIS  BILL  PROVIDE  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES? 

Unlike  any  of  the  current  health  insur- 
ance proposals,  this  bill  will  provide  exten- 
sive occupational  health  services.  Screening 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  education  for  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  occupational 
hazards  and  diseases  will  be  provided  in 
community  health  facilities.  Workers  will 
participate  in  the  occupational  health  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  work-places 
through  elected  community  occupational 
safety  and  health  action  councils,  which  will 
perform  monitoring  and  other  functions  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  workers. 
Workers  In  each  workplace  will  have  the 
right  to  esUblish  workplace  occupational 
safety  and  health  committees  which  will 
perform  monitoring  and  other  functions  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  workers. 


HOW  WILL  THIS  BILL  ADDRESS  THE  PRESENT 
MALDISTRIBUTION  OP  HEALTH  WORKERS  AND 
PUNDS? 

Operating  funds  will  l>e  allocated  to  re- 
gions, districts,  and  communities  on  a  per 
caplU  basis,  so  that  all  areas  will  have  funds 
proportionate  to  their  populations.  This  will 
allow  presently  underserved  areas  especially 
those  where  low  income  and  minority  per- 
sons live,  and  many  rural  areas,  to  overcome 
their  present  serious  shortages  of  physi- 
cians, other  health  workers,  and  health  fa- 
cilities. Special  funds,  amounting  to  2  per- 
cent of  all  operating  funds,  will  be  allocated 
to  communities  where  low  income  persons 
live,  to  help  them  alleviate  their  special 
burden  of  health  problems. 

The  present  maldistribution  of  health 
workers  will  be  dealt  with  by  requiring  that 
graduates  of  health  team  schools  serve  in 
underserved  areas  for  at  least  a  period  equal 
to  the  duration  of  their  education  but  not  to 
exceed  two  years,  and  by  requiring  that 
health  boards  not  hire  particular  types  of 
health  workers  if  they  have  substantially 
greater  numbers  of  them  while  other  areas 
have  substantially  less. 

HOW  WILL  USERS  OF  THE  SERVICE  BE  PROTECTED 
PROM  FAILURE  OF  HEALTH  BOARDS  TO  PER- 
FORM THEIR  DUTIES? 

Members  of  health  boards  will  be  account- 
able to  the  people  who  chose  them.  If  they 
fail  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  their  areas, 
or  neglect  their  duties,  members  of  commu- 
nity health  boards  can  be  removed  from 
office  through  a  recall  election.  Members  of 
other  boards  can  be  removed  from  office  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  body  that  appointed 
them. 

Regional  boards  will  be  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  regarding  the  actions 
of  the  community  or  district  boards.  In  the 
event  they  determine  that  there  has  Xxen 
mismanagement  of  funds  or  other  failure  or 
misconduct,  they  can  suspend  or  restrict  the 
lx>ard.  appoint  a  trustee  to  take  over  its  af- 
fairs, and  hold  a  new  election  for  a  commu- 
nity bq^d  or  see  that  a  new  district  board  is 
appointed.  The  National  Health  Board  will 
perform  similar  oversight  of  regional 
boards. 

HOW  WILL  THE  EDUCATION  OP  HEALTH 
WORKERS  BE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THIS  BILL? 

Health  workers  will  receive  their  educa- 
tion from  the  Service  in  health  team  schools 
organized  by  regional  health  boards.  They 
will  begin  their  education  by  sharing  class- 
room and  clinical  experiences  in  a  restruc- 
tured educational  process.  C^irriculum 
design  will  maximize  the  studies  undertaken 
in  common  by  students  preparing  for  the 
various  types  of  health  work  and  will  em- 
phasize the  social  basis  of  health.  As  stu- 
dents progress,  their  studies  will  branch  out 
and  extend  into  the  various  categories  of 
health-related  skills  and  knowledge. 

Admission  policies  will  emphasize  previous 
health-related  work  experience  and  encour- 
age the  entrance  of  students  who  reflect  the 
composition  of  the  region's  population.  No 
tuition  wUl  be  charged,  and  there  will  be  sti- 
pends for  living  and  educational  expenses. 
(Outstanding  health  education  loans  will  be 
paid  by  the  Service  for  those  accepting  em- 
ployment under  the  Service.)  Each  health 
team  school  will  be  governed  by  represenU- 
tives of  the  region's  residents  and  the  staff 
and  students  of  the  school. 

HOW  WILL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  BE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THIS  BILL? 

The  Service  will  be  mandated  to  conduct 
an  extensive  program  of  health  and  health 
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care  reaemreh.  The  first  priority  wUl  be  on 
the  prcTcntlon  and  correction  of  the  leading 
cauaes  of  illnen  and  death,  including  envi- 
ronmental, occupational,  and  social  factors. 
Research  will  be  performed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  under  the  auspices  of 
community  and  district  health  boards,  to 
ensure  it  is  responsive  to  the  health  needs 
of  people  in  their  communities  and  work- 
places. 

HOW  WILL  THX  SnVICC  SX  nNANCKD? 

In  spite  of  the  expansion  of  services,  the 
coat  of  operating  the  Service  will  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  present  health  care 
system.  The  elimination  of  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  insurance  industry 
and  its  complex  billing  procedures,  the  ex- 
pected decrease  in  unnecessary  hospitaliza- 
tion and  treatment  from  the  elimination  of 
fee-for-service  medical  practice,  and  the 
elimination  of  excessive  fees  and  profits  are 
estimated  to  reduce  the  total  cost  by  at  least 
20  percent. 

Funds  to  run  the  Service  will  come  from  a 
Health  Service  Trust  Fund  conUining  re- 
ceipts from  a  special  health  service  tax  on 
individual  and  corporations  and  from  gener- 
al Federal  revenues.  The  individual  health 
sen-ice  tax  will  rise  with  increasing  income. 
Low  and  middle  income  individuals  having 
not  over  $6,000  taxable  income  will  pay  only 
1  percent  (equivalent  to  the  Medicare  pay- 
roll tax  now  in  force,  but  repealed  when  the 
Service  begins  providing  health  services.) 
Higher  income  individuals  and  corporations 
will  pay  substantially  higher  taxes,  and  gen- 
eral revenues  will  contribute  the  amount 
now  spent  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
emmenU  on  health  services  (Federal  pay- 
ment of  these  will  be  a  form  of  additional 
revenue  sharing  to  States  and  localities.) 

Funds  will  be  distributed  to  .'egions.  dis- 
tricts, and  communities  on  a  uniform  per 
capita  basis,  with  special  funds  allocated  to 
communities  and  districts  for  the  care  of 
persons  over  65  years  of  age.  persons  con- 
fined to  full-time  residential  institutions, 
low  income  persons,  rural  areas,  and  to  meet 
special  environmental,  occupational,  and 
other  health  needs  of  particular  regions. 

The  division  of  funds  between  the  district 
and  community  levels  will  be  determined  by 
the  district  boards,  but  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  community  boards  in  each 
district.  Similar  pr(x;edures  will  be  followed 
in  dividing  funds  between  the  regional  and 
district  levels  and  the  National  and  regional 
levels.  Thus  all  health  boards  will  have  an 
equal  role  in  determining  the  allocation  of 
funds. 

HOW  WILL  THE  TKANSITION  FROM  THE  PKESEirr 
SYSTKM  TO  THX  NEW  HEALTH  SERVICE  BE  MADE? 

Immediately  after  this  law  is  enacted,  the 
President  will  appoint  an  Interim  National 
Health  Board  broadly  representative  of  the 
American  people,  to  oversee  the  start  of  the 
transition  process.  It  will  draw  the  regional 
boundary  lines  and  appoint  an  interim  re- 
gional health  board  for  each  region.  These 
boards  in  turn  will  draw  boundaries  for  dis- 
tricts and  communities  and  will  then  con- 
duct elections  for  the  members  of  communi- 
ty health  boards.  The  boundaries  drawn  by 
these  interim  boards  can  be  modified  by  the 
permanent  boards  once  they  are  estab- 
lished, using  a  procedure  in  which  residents 
of  the  affected  areas  will  participate. 

Once  community  health  boards  are  elect- 
ed, they  will  begin  identifying  sites  for 
health  facilities,  acquiring  buildings,  and 
hiring  health  workers,  and  they  will  appoint 
the  members  of  district  health  boards.  Each 
board  in  turn,  as  it  is  appointed,  will  begin 


preparing  to  carry  out  its  aaaigned  responsi- 
bilities. 

Two  years  after  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  will  begin  functioning, 
and  the  delivery  of  health  services  will  start 
2  years  later.  All  the  health-care-related 
functions  now  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Service.  Every  2  years  thereafter,  there  will 
be  elections  for  members  of  community 
health  boards  and  subsequent  appointments 
of  new  members  of  the  district,  Qtgional  and 
national  boards. 

In  cases  where  particular  boards  are  not 
ready,  at  the  end  of  the  4-year  start-up 
peri«>d,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  full 
delivery  of  services,  these  will  be  provided  in 
neighboring  areas  or  through  private  practi- 
tioners reimbursed  under  current  Medicare 
arrangements.  These  temporary  measures 
will  remain  in  effect  for  up  to  three  addi- 
tional years. 

The  educational  programs  will  be  fully  op- 
erating four  years  after  the  start-up  of  serv- 
ices. 

Sbction-by -Section  Summary 

title  i— establishment  and  operation  of 

the  united  states  health  service 

Inilial  operation 

Sec.  101— Establishment  of  the  Service. 
There  is  established  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Health  Service. 
The  authority  of  the  Service  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  health  boards  set  up  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  102— Appointment  of  Interim  Nation- 
al Health  Board.  No  later  than  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  appoint  21  individuals  over  18  years  of 
age.  broadly  representative  of  the  Nation's 
population,  and  no  more  than  7  of  whom 
have  been  health  workers  within  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years,  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Interim  National  Health  Board. 

Sec.  103— Powers  and  duties  of  the  Inter- 
im National  Health  Board.  Members  of  the 
Interim  National  Health  3oard  shall  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  Service.  They  shall  serve  as  the  Nation- 
al Health  Board  of  the  Service  until  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  holds  iU  first  meeting, 
establish  boundaries  of  health  care  delivery 
regions,  select  and  provide  assistance  to  in- 
terim regional  health  boards,  and  c(x>rdi- 
nate  the  initial  election  of  community 
health  boards. 

Sec.  104— Authorization.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Service 
$4  billion  to  esUblish  the  Service. 

OTi/ani2ation  of  area  health  t)oards 

Sec.  Ill— Establishment  of  health  care  de- 
livery regions.  No  later  than  6  months  after 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Interim 
Natioruil  Health  Board,  the  Board  shall  es- 
tablish health  care  delivery  regions 
throughout  the  United  States.  Each  health 
care  delivery  region  shall  be  a  contiguous 
geographic  area  having  a  population  of  not 
less  than  500.000  and  not  more  than  3  mil- 
lion, except  that  the  population  may  be  less 
than  500,000  if  it  would  facilitate  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  or  the  effective 
governance  of  the  program,  and  it  may  be 
greater  than  3  million  if  the  region  includes 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
The  boundaries  of  such  regions  shall  consid- 
er economic  and  geographic  barriers  to  the 
receipt  of  health  care  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  At  least  60  days  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  boundary,  the  Interim  National 


Health  Board  shaU  provide  for  a  public 
hearing  regarding  such  boundary. 

Sec.  112— Appointment  of  Interim  regional 
health  boards.  No  later  than  60  dayi  after 
the  esUblishment  of  health  care  delivery  re- 
gions, the  Interim  National  Health  Board 
shall  appoint  an  interim  regional  health 
board  for  each  region.  Each  interim  regional 
health  board  shall  be  composed  of  9  mem- 
bers over  18  years  of  age.  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  region's  population,  and  no 
more  than  3  of  whom  have  been  health 
workers  within  the  preceding  2  years.  Each 
interim  regional  health  board  shall  estab- 
lish the  boundaries  of  health  care  delivery 
districts  and  communities  in  its  region  and 
conduct  elections  for  voting  members  of 
community  health  boards  in  its  region. 

Sec.  1 13— EsUblishment  of  health  care  de- 
livery districU  and  health  care  delivery  com- 
munities. No  later  than  6  months  after  its 
appointment,  each  interim  regional  health 
board  shall  establish  health  care  delivery 
districts  and  communities  throughout  its 
region.  Each  region  shall  be  divided  into 
three  or  more  districts,  each  of  which  shall 
be  a  contiguous  geographic  area  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  100.000  or  more 
than  500,000.  except  that  a  district  may 
have  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  if 
this  would  facilitate  the  delivery  of  health 
care  of  the  effective  governance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Each  district  shall  be  divided  into  three  or 
more  communities,  each  of  which  shall  be  a 
contiguous  geographic  area  whose  residents 
have  a  commonality  of  interest,  language, 
and  ethnic  and  racial  composition  and 
whose  population  Is  not  less  than  25.000.  or 
more  than  50.000  except  that  a  community 
may  have  a  population  of  less  than  25.000  if 
this  would  facilitate  the  delivery  of  health 
care  or  the  effective  governance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  least  60  days  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  boundary,  the  interim  regional  health 
board  shall  provide  for  a  public  hearing  re- 
garding such  boundary. 

Sec.  114— Election  of  community  health 
boards.  The  Interim  National  Health  Board 
shall  arrange  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  initial  election  of  user  mem- 
bers to  t>e  held  on  a  date  not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  appointment  of  the  inter- 
im regional  health  boards.  For  each  board 
there  shall  be  6  user  members,  plus  one  user 
member  for  each  5,000  residents  in  the  com- 
munity in  excess  of  30,000.  For  each  board 
there  shall  be  3  worker  members,  plus  one 
for  each  10.000  residents  in  the  community 
In  excess  of  30.000.  The  Interim  National 
Health  Board  shall  establish  procedures  for 
nomination  and  election  of  these  health 
board  members  following  the  criteria  out- 
lined in  this  Act.  The  interim  regional 
health  boards  shall  conduct  and  supervise 
the  nominations  and  elections  of  communi- 
ty health  board  members. 

The  initial  meeting  of  each  community 
health  board  shall  be  held  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  election. 

Sec.  115— Appointment  of  district  health 
boards.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  its  ini- 
tial meeting,  each  community  health  board 
shall  appoint  two  users  residing  in  the  com- 
munity to  serve  as  user  members  of  its  re- 
spective district  board.  The  worker  members 
of  each  board  shall  appoint  a  community 
health  worker  to  serve  as  a  worker  member 
of  its  respective  district  board.  The  district 
health  workers  shall  appoint  a  district 
health  worker  to  serve  on  the  district 
health  board,  following  procedures  outlined 
in  the  legislation.  The  initial  meeting  of  the 


district  health  board  shall  be  not  later  than 
30  days  after  such  appointment. 

Sec.  116— Appointmmt  of  regtonal  health 
boards.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  its  ini- 
tial meeting;  the  user  members  of  the  dis- 
trict health  board  shall  appoint  two  users  to 
serve  as  user  members  of  its  respective  re- 
gional health  board.  The  worker  members 
of  the  district  health  board  shall  appoint  a 
district  health  worker  as  a  worker  member 
of  Its  respective  regional  health  board.  The 
regional  health  workers  shall  elect  a  region- 
al health  worker  to  serve  on  the  regional 
health  board.  The  initial  meeting  of  the  re- 
gional health  board  shall  be  not  later  than 
30  days  after  such  appointment. 

Sec.  117— Appointment  of  the  National 
Health  Board.  Each  region  shall  be  assigned 
to  one  of  three  groupings  of  regions,  each 
having  (to  the  extent  poaaible)  an  equal 
number  and  balanced  geographic  distribu- 
tion. Each  board  for  a  region  in  the  first  two 
groups  shall  appoint  a  user  to  serve  as  a 
user  member  of  the  National  Health  Board: 
the  others  Shall  appoint  a  worker  member. 
These  names  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  Who  shall  have  10  days  in  which 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  nominations. 

Sec.  118— Subsequent  election  and  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  health  boards. 
The  next  election  for  members  of  the  com- 
munity health  boards  shall  be  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  each  election  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  that 
occurs  after  the  effective  date  of  health 
services.  The  term  of  service  (of  all  members 
of  health  boards)  will  be  4  years  with  stag- 
gered terma.  half  of  the  members  being 
elected  eve|-y  2  years.  Such  elections,  and 
subsequent  appointments  of  members  of  dis- 
trict and  regional  boards  and  the  National 
Health  Board  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
menU  of  sections  114.  115,  116,  and  117,  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  119-*Modlficatlon  of  the  boundaries 
of  health  care  delivery  areas.  No  later  than 
2  years  after  each  decennial  national  census, 
and  at  any  other  time  it  deems  necessary, 
the  National  Health  Board  shall  review  the 
appropriateness  of  the  boundaries  of  each 
region  and  may  modify  the  boundaries  if 
there  has  been  a  substantial  population 
shift  and  if  the  modification  is  approved  by 
a  referendum  of  the  residents  whose  region- 
al identification  would  be  changed.  At  least 
60  days  before  the  modification,  a  public 
hearing  shill  be  held. 

No  later  than  2  years  after  each  decennial 
national  census,  upon  receipt  of  a  petition 
signed  by  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  in  an  area,  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate times,  each  regional  board  shall 
review  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  and 
communities  in  its  region.  A  regional  board 
may,  after  review  and  public  hearings, 
modify  a  boundary  if  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial population  shift  or  the  change 
would  better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  if  the  changes  are  approved  by  a 
referendum  of  those  affected  by  it. 
OenentZ  provisions  regariing  health  boards 
Sec.  122— Membership  of  health  boards. 
Each  health  board  shall  be  composed  of  (1) 
members  elected  or  appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sections.  (2)  one  member 
appointed,  in  the  case  of  a  community 
board,  by  the  community  occupational 
safety  and  health  action  council  established 
in  section  412  and,  in  the  case  of  a  regional 
board,  by  the  regional  occupational  safety 
and  health  action  council  established  in  sec- 
tion 413.  (3)  such  voting  user  members  as 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  user  mem- 
bers of  the  board  approximate  the  popula- 


tion of  the  area  by  race,  sex,  income  level 
uid  language  and  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion having  special  health  needs,  and  (4) 
such  nonvoting  associate  members  as  the 
meml)ers  determine  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide representation  of  State,  territorial,  and 
local  government,  of  segments  having  spe- 
cial health  needs  of  the  population  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Interim  National  Health 
Board  and  the  National  Health  Board,  to 
help  carry  out  this  Act. 

A  recall  election  shall  be  held  for  any 
member  of  a  community  health  board  no 
later  than  60  days  after  presentation  to  the 
regional  health  board  of  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  15  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  (or  health  workers  as  appropriate)  in 
the  community  requesting  recall  of  the 
member.  Members  of  district,  regional,  and 
the  interim  regional  boards,  and  the  Nation- 
al Board,  may  be  recalled  from  office  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  health  board 
which  appointed  such  members. 

No  individual  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
any  board  for  more  than  4  consecutive 
years,  exclusive  of  any  time  that  may  be 
served  to  fill  a  vacancy.  A  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a 
member  shall  be  filled  within  60  days  by  the 
same  process'  which  placed  the  original 
member  on  the  board. 

Sec.  123— Meeting  and  records  of  health 
boards.  The  members  of  each  health  board 
shall  elect  a  chairperson  and  vice  chairper- 
son from  among  their  members.  The  chair- 
person shall  be  responsible  for  convening 
meetings,  including  upon  written  request  of 
any  two  members,  and  for  carrying  out 
other  duties  as  the  board  may  assign.  Min- 
utes of  meetings  of  the  board  and  its  com- 
mittees shall  be  available  to  the  public,  and 
all  such  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Each  health  board  may  establish  commit- 
tees and  advisory  groups,  smd  appoint  to 
them  such  individuals  as  they  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  duties.  Members  of 
health  boards  shall  receive  per  diem  or 
salary  payments  plus  reimbursement  for 
necessary  expenses. 

Sec.  124— Procedures  for  establishment  of 
national  guidelines  and  standards.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Board  shall  establish  such 
guidelines  and  standards  as  will  facilitate 
implementation  of  this  Act.  It  encourages 
innovation  and  experimentation  in  achiev- 
ing its  objectives.  At  least  90  days  before  es- 
tablishing a  guideline  or  standard,  it  shall 
submit  such  guidelines  or  standards  to  all 
regional  health  boards  for  their  review  and 
comment.  The  National  Health  Board  shall 
assist  members  of  area  health  boards  in 
using  and  implementing  such  guidelines  and 
standards. 

Sec.  125— Assistance  to  area  health  board 
members.  Each  regional  board  shall  provide 
orientation,  education,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  district  and  community  boards  to 
insure  that  they  are  prepared  to  perform 
their  duties. 

TITLE  II— DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES 

This  title  specifies  the  health  care  and 
supplemental  services,  and  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  for  delivering  such  serv- 
ices. 

Patients'  rights  in  health  care  delivery 

Sec.  201— Basic  health  rights.  The  Service, 
in  delivering  health  care  services,  shall 
ensure  that  every  Individual  is  given  basic 
health  rights.  These  Include  the  right  to  re- 
ceive high  quality  health  care  and  supple- 
mental services  without  charge  and  without 


discrimination;  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
and  respect:  to  choose  health  workers  and 
to  be  responsible  for  facilities  in  which  to 
receive  service,  to  have  access  to  one's 
health  records:  to  have  information  trans- 
lated into  the  individual's  primary  language: 
to  receive  a  full  explanation  of  all  questions 
related  to  health  care;  to  refuse  any  health 
care  service,  when  the  refusal  does  not  di- 
rectly endanger  the  health  of  others:  to 
have  counseling  and  assistance  on  health 
matters:  to  be  accompanied  and  visited  at 
any  time  by  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  event  of  terminal  illness,  to  die 
with  dignity  and  to  be  allowed  to  die  at 
home:  and  to  have  access  to  a  complaint 
system  and  to  legal  assistance  to  enforce 
these  rights. 

Sec.  202— Right  to  paid  leave  to  receive 
health  care  services.  Each  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  one  hour  per  35-hour  work  week  of 
paid  leave  to  receive  health  care  services. 
Eligibility  for,  nature  of,  and  scope  of 
services  provided  by  the  service 
Sec.  211— Eligibility  for  services.  All  indi- 
viduals while  within  the  United  SUtes  are 
eligible  to  receive  health  care  and  supple- 
mental services  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  212— Entitlement  to  services.  On  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  health  services, 
the  Service  shall  provide  users  with  all 
health  care  and  supplemental  services  de- 
scribed in  section  213  which  are  necessary 
for  the  promotion  and  enhancement  of 
health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  treat- 
ment of  illness,  and  rehabilitation  following 
injury,  disability  or  disease.  These  services 
do  not  include  personal  comfort  or  coanetic 
services,  unless  the  health  board  providing 
the  services  determines  they  are  needed  for 
health-related  reasons. 

Sec.  213— Provision  of  health  care  and 
supplemental  services.  The  Service  shall 
provide  the  following  health  care  services  in 
or  through  facilities  established  by  the 
Service:  promotion  of  health  and  well-being 
through  health  education  programs;  preven- 
tion of  illness,  injury,  and  death  through 
education  and  advocacy  addressed  to  the 
social,  occupational  and  environmental 
causes  of  ill  health  through  preventive  serv- 
ices: diagnosis  and  treatment  of  illness  and 
injury,  including  inpatient  and  outpatient 
service,  mental  health,  occupational  health, 
dental  care,  long-term  care,  and  home 
health  services;  rehabiliUtion  of  the  sick 
and  disabled;  and  provision  of  drugs  and 
therapeutic  devices,  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. The  Service  shall  provide  supplemen- 
tal services  of  transportation  and  ambu- 
lance service  to  health  facilities,  child  care 
facilities,  homemaking  and  home  health 
services,  and  counseling  and  social  service 
assistance.  The  Service  shall  conduct  envi- 
ronmental and  preventive  functions  now 
performed  by  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments. The  Service  shall  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  the  cost  of  emergency  health  care 
services  provided  in  facilities  or  by  persons 
outside  the  Service,  when  immediate  medi- 
cal attention  is  required  and  it  is  impractical 
for  the  individual  to  receive  care  from  the 
Service. 

Health  care  facilities  and  delivery  of  health 
care  services 
Sec.  221— Establishment  of  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  distribution  of  delivery  of  health 
care  and  other  services.  Each  community 
board  shall  establish  facilities  in  its  commu- 
nity to  deliver  (1)  comprehensive  primary 
medical  and  dental  care  immunization,  nu- 
trition and  screening  services;  children's 
health  services;  obstetrical  and  gynecologi- 
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esl  wnrleeK  f«inUy  planning  and  contracep- 
tive aervleM;  pngnuicy  and  abortion  coun- 
■eltaic  and  aenrloea:  Ttalon  and  hearing  test- 
ing; proviaion  of  ejreglaaMS  and  other  visual 
aids  and  hearing  atds:  M-hour  emergency 
medical  services,  provision  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  medical  equipment,  mental  health 
services,  home  health  services,  and  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  services:  (2)  special- 
ised inpatient  and  outpatient  health  care 
services  whra  these  can  be  most  effectively 
provided  in  a  community  setting;  <3)  sup- 
portive services  and  facilities  for  the  phys- 
icaUy  or  mentally  handicapped,  mentally  ill, 
Infinn  and  chronically  ill  to  promote  their 
integration  and  functioning  within  the  com- 
munity, and  (4)  community  oriented  health 
measures  to  focus  community  activities  on 
the  promotion  of  health  and  prevention  of 
illness  and  injury  and  to  make  all  residents 
aware  of  their  abUity  to  use  the  health  serv- 
ices. 

Bach  district  board  shall  establish  in  its 
district  a  general  hospital  to  provide  inpa- 
tient health  care  services,  ss  well  as  such 
other  facilities  as  will  promote  the  effective 
delivery  of  health  care  in  ite  district. 

Each  regional  board  shall  <1)  esUbllsh  a 
regional  medical  facility  providing  highly 
spedaliaed  health  care  services,  and  (2)  pro- 
vide health  care  services  for  Individuals 
whose  health  care  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
community  or  district  boards  because  of  oc- 
cupational or  other  factors  including  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  and  those  con- 
fined to  correctional  institutions. 

Each  area  health  board  shall  also  provide 
health  education,  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal health  records,  referral  services  to  fa- 
cilities outside  the  area,  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals with  language  or  cultural  differ- 
ences or  educational  handicaps  in  utilizing 
the  services,  information  on  health  rights, 
guidelines,  and  standards,  information  on 
grievance  mechanisms  and  legal  services. 
and  environmental  health  inspection  and 
monitoring  services. 

Each  area  health  board  shall  hire  appro- 
priate health  workers  (including  administra- 
tive personnel)  to  ensure  that  its  facilities 
provide  the  services  mandated  for  the 
board.  Each  area  health  board  shall  utilize, 
wherever  possible,  existing  health  facilities 
including  health  centers,  clinics,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  medical  laboratories. 

If  a  community  district  board  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  health  care  and  supple- 
mental services  on  the  effective  date  of 
health  services,  its  respective  regional  board 
shall  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  such  services  are  available  to  in- 
dividuals, in  the  area.  This  may  include  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  or  trustee  committee 
under  section  402.  requiring  the  community 
or  district  board  in  an  adjacent  area  to  pro- 
vide such  services  on  a  temporary  basis,  or 
(until  three  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
health  services)  providing  reimbursement 
provision  of  specified  services  using  proce- 
dures in  effect  just  before  the  effective  date 
of  health  services  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Medicare). 

Sec.  333— Operation  and  inspection  of 
health  care  facilities.  Each  health  board 
shall  establish  policies  and  organizational 
plans  for  each  facility  it  has  established.  In 
establishing,  implementing,  and  modifying 
such  policies  and  plans,  it  shall  seek  the 
fullest  possible  participation  of  health  work- 
ers in  the  facility  and  individuals  using  the 
facility  by  the  workers  in  the  facility.  These 
policies  and  plans  shall  provide  for  (1)  the 
management  of  the  facility  through  deci- 
stonmaklng  mechanisms  which  provide  full 


and  equal  participation  of  all  health  work- 
ers employed  in  the  facility.  (3)  the  elimina- 
tion of  domination  by  health  professionals, 
and  (3)  regular  accountability  of  the  health 
workers  to  the  board  which  established  the 
faculty. 

On  and  after  three  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  health  services,  a  health  board 
may  not  permit  a  health  facility  it  has  es- 
tablished to  be  used  for  the  private  delivery 
of  inpatient  or  outpatient  services.  No  indi- 
vidual employed  by  a  health  board  may 
engage  in  the  private  delivery  of  health 
care.  ("Private  delivery"  means  the  delivery 
of  the  services  for  which  there  is  remunera- 
tion from  any  source  other  than  the  Health 
Service  Trust  Fund  established  in  section 
511.) 

Each  health  board  shall  ensure  that  any 
facility  which  provides  substantial  inpatient 
service  for  individuals  who  are  within  It  for 
continuous  periods  of  30  days  or  longer  Is 
cleared  and  well-heated,  cooled  and  ventila- 
ted, adequately  staffed,  provides,  comforta- 
ble quarters  for  inpatients,  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  activity  and  recreation, 
establishes  a  review  committee,  informs  an 
inpatient  of  all  decisions  involving  the  inpa- 
tient's health,  and  permits  participation  in 
such  decisions.  It  shall  not  censor  or  harass 
communication  of  an  inpatient,  confiscate 
personal  property,  deny  social  and  sexual 
life,  require  that  the  inpatient  work,  pay  an 
inpatient  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
physically  restrain  an  inpatient,  other  than 
one  convicted  of  a  crime,  involuntarily  for 
more  than  72  hours  without  determination 
by  the  facility's  review  committee  that  such 
restraint  is  necessary,  or  take  punitive  or 
discriminatory  action  without  approval  of 
the  facility's  review  committee.  Annually, 
the  inpatients  of  each  such  facility  shall 
elect,  from  among  themselves  and  any  rep- 
resentatives of  an  interested  user  associa- 
tion, a  review  committee  of  at  least  3  mem- 
bers. 

Quality  care  shall  be  assured  by  regular 
inspections  of  the  health  care  facilities.  The 
results  will  be  reported  to  the  public. 

Sec.  223— Provision  of  health  services  re- 
lating to  reproduction  and  childbearing. 
Area  health  boards  shall  provide  the  follow- 
ing services:  complete  information  on  con- 
traception and  provision  birth  control  mate- 
rials or  medication  of  the  individual's  choos- 
ing; complete  and  effective  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  veneral  diseases  and  diseases 
of  the  reproductive  organs:  complete  infor- 
mation and  counseling  with  respect  to  preg- 
nancy childbearing  and  possible  outcomes 
involving  genetically  induced  anomalies: 
complete  and  effective  pregnancy  testing: 
prenatal  services:  safe,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient abortion  services:  counseling  by 
women  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  of 
all  gynecologic,  female  contraceptive  and 
abortion  services  and  the  counseling  by  men 
for  male  fertility-related  services. 

The  services  will  be  delivered  without  co- 
ercion or  harassment,  with  complete  confi- 
dentiality and  without  prior  approval  by 
anyone  other  than  the  individual  receiving 
the  services.  An  individual  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  person  of  the  individual's  choice 
during  the  provision  of  the  services  de- 
scribed above  to  the  extent  this  would  not 
significantly  increase  the  medical  risk  to  the 
individual. 

No  area  health  board  may  perform  a 
treatment  or  procedure  (other  than  to  pre- 
serve the  patient's  life)  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  affect  the  individual's 
capacity  to  reproduce  children  unless  the  in- 
dividual has  again  given  voluntary  consent 


to  the  treatment  or  procedure  after  being 
given  full  information  on  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  or  procedure  and  on  possible  al- 
ternative treatments  at  least  30  days  before 
beginning  the  treatment:  and  the  Individual, 
after  the  30  day  waiting  period,  has  given 
written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  are  the 
voluntary  sterilization  following  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  child  if  written  consent  has  been 
given  30  days  prior  to  the  anticipated  deliv- 
ery date,  or  during  emergency  surgery 
within  the  30  day  waiting  period. 

Before  a  mastectomy  or  other  breast 
cancer  treatment  is  performed,  an  area 
health  board  shall  provide  the  woman  with 
complete  information  on  the  range  of  medi- 
cal options  available  and  the  side  effects  of 
each  option  and  she  shall  give  voluntary 
written  consent  to  such  procedures. 

An  area  health  board  shall  provide  that  a 
woman  may  deliver  her  infant  in  her  home, 
be  accompanied  during  labor  and  delivery 
by  whomever  she  chooses,  use  the  position 
she  chooses,  care  for  her  Infant  at  her  bed- 
side, and  feed  her  Infant  according  to  the 
method  she  desires,  and  be  provided  with  in- 
formation on  the  benefits,  risks  and  side  ef- 
fects of  each  option. 

TTTLg  III— HKALTH  LABOR  FORCE 

Job  catenaries  and  certification 

Sec.  301— Effect  of  SUte  Law.  Notwith- 
standing any  law  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  the  contrary,  the  service  shall  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
employees. 

Sec.  302— Qualifications  of  Health  Work- 
ers.—Each  area  health  board  shall  establish 
procedures  which  ensure  that  work  classi- 
fied under  a  job  category  is  performed  by  a 
health  worker  who  is  certified  as  competent 
to  perform  the  work  and  authorized  to  per- 
form the  work  by  the  area  health  board 
which  employs  the  worker.  Each  area 
health  board  shall  provide  for  the  periodic 
review  and  assessment  of  the  competency  of 
its  employees,  and  shall  provide  opportimi- 
ties  for  health  workers  to  be  certified  for 
more  advanced  job  categories,  each  regional 
board  shall  provide  periodic  review  and  as- 
sessment of  the  performance  of  health 
workers  In  their  region.  The  National 
Health  Board  shall  provide  the  same  for  re- 
gional health  workers. 

Sec.  303— Establishment  of  Job  Categories 
and  Certification  Standards.— The  National 
Health  Board  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
the  classification,  certification,  and  employ- 
ment of  health  workers  by  job  category  that 
will  ensure  that  health  workers  have  dem- 
onstrated the  necessary  competency, 
expand  the  roles  of  health  workers  by  ena- 
bling them  to  participate  In  health  care  de- 
livery to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  their  skills  and  permit  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  healing.  In  establishing  these 
guidelines,  the  National  Health  Board  shall 
provide  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit 
regional  boards  most  effectively  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  their  regions,  and  for  suffi- 
cient uniformity  to  permit  mobility  of 
health  workers  among  the  regions  as  well  as 
require  exchange  of  health  workers  between 
districts.  The  National  Health  Board  shall 
periodically  evaluate  the  job  categories  and 
certification  practices  and  make  whatever 
modifications  it  deems  necessary. 

For  job  categories  not  requiring  advanced 
specialty  training,  each  regional  board  shall 
establish  certification  standards  for  its 
region  which  specify  the  functions  per- 
formed by  a  health  worker  employed  In  a 
job  category,  the  skills  required  to  perform 
this  work,  the  Initial  and  continuing  train- 


ing, experietce,  and  performance  required, 
and  the  curriculum  which  a  health  worker 
must  follow  in  a  health  team  school.  Each 
area  health  board  within  the  region  shall 
apply  such  standards  to  all  health  worken 
It  employs. 

The  National  Health  Board  shaU  establish 
standards  tor  job  categories  involving 
highly  qieclalized  skills  and  requiring  ad- 
vanced specialty  training.  Area  health 
boards  shall  apply  such  standards  to  all 
health  worters  employed  by  them  in  such 
job  categories. 

All  such  standards  shall  periodically  be  re- 
viewed and  modified  as  appropriate. 
Education  of  health  worken 

Sec.  311-IIealth  team  schools.  Each  re- 
gional board  shall  establish  a  health  team 
school  to  provide  initial  and  continuing  edu- 
cation in  health  care  delivery  for  all  health 
workers.  Each  school  shall  be  functioning 
not  later  than  four  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  health  services,  unless  the  National 
Health  Board  approves  an  alternate  plan.  A 
regional  board,  in  consultation  with  its  dis- 
trict and  community  boards,  may  decide 
that  condu<Aing  particular  educational  pro- 
grams in  its  school  would  be  Inefficient  or 
inappropriate,  and  it  may  collaborate  with 
one  or  more  adjacent  regional  boards  in  con- 
ducting joint  programs. 

Schools  shall  be  funded  exclusively  by  the 
Service,  shidi  not  charge  tuition,  and  shall 
provide  students  with  allowances  for  living 
expenses.  The  Natipnal  Health  Board  shall 
establish  guidelines  for  operating  health 
team  schools  such  that  the  activities  of  each 
school  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  region  It  serves,  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  each  educational  pro- 
gram shall  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
region,  and  education  for  different  job  cate- 
gories shall  be  integrated  so  as  to  permit 
health  workers  to  receive  successively 
higher  levels  of  education.  Each  school's  ad- 
missions, curriculum,  faculty  hiring,  and 
governance  policies  shall  be  established 
with  the  fullest  possible  participation  of 
community  boards,  health  workers,  staff, 
and  studer^.  Schools  may  not  use  low- 
income  or  minority  individuals,  women,  or 
those  in  mental  or  penal  institutions  for  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations  in  numbers 
that  are  ditproportionate  to  their  popula- 
tion in  the  Degion. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  admis- 
sions policies  for  its  school  which  emphasize 
previous  health-related  work  experience, 
minimize  the  use  of  academic  criteria  other 
than  those  that  are  significantly  related  to 
future  work  performance,  give  preference  to 
segments  of  the  population  now  underrepre- 
sented  among  health  workers,  seek  a  stu- 
dent body  that  approximates  the  region's 
population  by  race,  sex,  family  income,  and 
language,  and  require  the  applicant  to  agree 
to  perform  health  care  service  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  312. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  cur- 
riculum policies  for  its  sch(x>ls  that  give  pri- 
ority in  study  and  field  work  to  the  leading 
causes  of  illness  and  death  in  the  region  (In- 
cluding especially  environmental  and  social 
factors),  provide  all  students  with  a  common 
initial  sequence  of  courses  and  then  offer 
progressively  more  specialized  studies,  em- 
phasize work-study  experience  in  all  types 
of  health  carfe  facilities  in  the  region,  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  skills  in  deci- 
sionmaking and  problem  assessment  by  all 
health  workers. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  facul- 
ty hiring  procedures  that  seek  a  faculty  that 
approximates  the  population  of  the  region. 


and  shall  establish  a  govenrnnent  plan  for 
the  school  which  gives  significant  decision- 
making powers  to  staff  and  students. 

Sec.  312— Service  requirement.  No  individ- 
ual may  be  enrolled  in  a  health  team  school 
unless  the  individual  agrees  to  perform  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  of  the  Service  after  grad- 
uation, for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
period  of  enrollment  but  not  to  exceed  two 
years  and  for  an  area  health  board  with  the 
highest  priority.  For  graduates  of  a  health 
team  school  in  a  particular  job  category,  the 
priority  ranking  for  hiring  is  as  follows:  (1) 
the  region,  or  a  district  or  a  community  in 
the  region,  in  which  the  school  is  located,  if 
there  is  a  health  worker  shortage  in  that 
Job  category:  (2)  any  other  region,  district 
or  community  having  such  a  shortage:  and 
(3)  any  other  area.  A  health  worker  short- 
age is  defined  to  exist  if  an  area  has  a  ratio 
of  the  number  of  health  workers  in  that  job 
category  to  the  number  of  residents  which 
is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  of  that 
ratio  in  the  Nation,  and  the  area  health 
board  has  plans  and  a  budget  which  call  for 
hiring  such  an  individual.  The  National 
Health  board  shall  assist  in  matching  the  lo- 
cational  preferences  of  graduates  with  the 
needs  of  the  area  health  boards  in  the  area. 
Any  individual  who  refuses  to  fulfill  his 
service  obligation  shall  be  required  to  repay 
to  the  Service  an  amount  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  stated  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  313— Payment  for  certain  educational 
loans.  For  individuals  who  have  incurred 
educational  loans  prior  to  thn  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  who  agree  to  work  for 
the  U.S.  Health  Service,  the  Service  agrees 
to  assume  payment  of  their  educational 
loans  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
Employment  and  labor-management 
relations  vnthin  the  service 

Sec.  321— Employment,  transfer,  promo- 
tion, and  receipt  of  fees.  Health  t>oards  shall 
hire,  classify  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
benefits  of  their  employees,  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  and  guidelines  established  by 
the  National  Health  Board.  There  shall  be 
employment  and  promotion  in  the  Service 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  under  the 
Federal  civil  service  system,  opportunities 
for  career  advancement,  encouragement  of 
health  workers  to  use  up  to  ten  percent  of 
their  work  time  for  continuing  education 
without  loss  of  pay.  and  full  protection  of 
employees'  rights  to  a  fair  hearing  on  ad- 
verse actions. 

Health  boards  shall  give  preference  in 
hiring  to  those  employed,  or  self-employed, 
as  health  workers  before  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  National  Health  Board  shall 
ensure  that  all  such  individuals  may  find 
employment  within  the  Service  Employees 
of  the  Service  shall  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion or  transfer  to  any  position  in  the  Serv- 
ice for  which  they  are  qualified.  Each  re- 
gional health  board  shall  have  a  job  place- 
ment service  to  assist  health  workers  in  its 
region  in  attaining  the  maximum  degree  of 
career  promotion  opportunities  and  to 
insure  continued  improvement  of  health 
care  services. 

A  district  or  community  board  may  not 
hire  an  individual  to  fill  a  position  in  a  job 
category  if  the  ratio  of  health  workers  in 
that  category  to  residents  in  the  district  or 
community  is  greater  than  four-thirds  of 
such  ratio  for  the  region,  and  if  there  is  a 
district  or  community  within  the  region 
which  Is  a  health  worker  shortage  area. 

An  employee  of  the  Service  may  not  re- 
ceive a  fee  or  prerequisite  from  anyone 
other  than  the  Service  for  duties  performed 
by  virtue  of  such  employment. 


Sec.  322— Applicability  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employees.  The  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 75  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  adverse  actions  against  employees), 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  tlUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code  (relating  to  compensation  for 
work  injuries),  and  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  civil  service 
retirement)  shall  apply  to  employees  of  the 
Service  (except  in  some  cases  for  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  health  board  members),  unless 
these  are  Inconsistent  with  provisions  of  ne- 
gotiated collective  bargainirig  agreements  or 
with  procedures  established  by  the  Service 
and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

Compensation,  benefits,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  in  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  health  services 
for  health  workers  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  apply  to  employees  of  the 
Service  until  changed  by  the  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  No  variation  of 
fringe  benefi!£  shall  result  in  benefits  which 
are  less  favorable  to  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice than  benefits  in  effect  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  effective 
date  of  health  services. 

Sec.  323— Applicability  of  Federal  labor- 
management  relations  law.  The  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  Service  and  its  employees, 
except  that  (1)  supervisory  employees  shall 
be  included.  (2)  professional  and  unprofes- 
sional employees  shall  not  be  treated  sepa- 
rately and  (3)  emergency  provisions  shall 
apply  to  regions. 

Sec.  324— Defense  of  certain  malpractice 
and  negligence  suits.  No  malpractice  suit 
may  be  brought  against  an  employee  of  the 
Service  while  acting  within  the  scope  of  the 
employee's  employment.  The  remedy  in 
such  cases  shall  be  in  civil  action  brought 
against  the  United  States. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  rUHCnOHS  Or  HEALTH  BOARDS 

Advocacy,  grievance  procedures,  and 
trusteeships 

Sec.  401— Advocacy  and  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Each  area  health  board  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  of  health  advocacy  to  ensure 
the  full  realization  of  patients'  rights.  Such 
program  shall  include  the  employment  of 
health  advocates  in  health  care  facilities 
and  measures  to  correct  any  infraction  of 
such  rights. 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  establish 
a  health  rights  legal  service  program  to 
ensure  that  patients  and  health  workers  re- 
ceive, free  of  charge,  high  quality  legal  serv- 
ices for  problems  related  to  health  care.  The 
health  rights  program  shall  include  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legal  services  office  in  each 
region,  and  the  establishment  of  such  of- 
fices in  communities  and  districts  that  have 
inadequate  legal  services.  This  program  may 
be  carried  out  directly  or,  in  each  instance, 
by  contract  with  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  or  members  of  the  private  bar. 

Sec.  402— Grievance  procedures  and  trust- 
eeships. Any  user,  health  worker,  or  user  as- 
sociation having  an  interest  in  health  care 
may  commence  a  grievance  proceeding 
before  a  regional  board,  and  a  regional 
board  may  commence  such  a  proceeding 
before  itself,  because  of  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  Act  by  a  district  or  community 
board.  Any  user,  health  worker,  or  user  as- 
sociation may  commence  a  grievance  pro- 
ceeding before  the  National  Health  Board 
because  of  an  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
by  a  regional  board,  and  the  National 
Health  Board  may  commence  such  a  pro- 
ceeding before  itself. 
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The  NaUonaJ  Health  Board  shall  review 
by  appeal,  by  any  party  or  on  ita  own  initia- 
tive, an  advene  decision  by  a  regional  board. 

Whenever  a  grievance  proceeding  is  com- 
menced there  shall  be  a  public  hearing  If 
the  grientnce  is  supported  by  a  suitable  pe- 
tition or  before  setting  aside  an  election  or 
transferring  any  function  of  a  board.  If  a 
grievance  concerns  the  conduct  of  a  election 
of  a  community  board,  and  it  is  determined 
that  the  election  was  not  conducted  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  or  that  there  had 
been  systematic  failure  of  the  user  members 
of  such  community  board  to  approximate 
the  population  of  the  community,  by  race, 
sex.  language,  of  income  level,  the  election 
shall  be  set  aside  and  a  new  one  held  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  determination. 
If  a  new  election  is  held  because  of  a  deter- 
mination that  portions  of  the  population 
have  not  l)een  represented,  the  election 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  way  that  will  facili- 
tate such  representation. 

For  grievances  having  to  do  with  other 
matters,  if  it  is  determined  that  a  health 
board  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  Act.  a 
new  election  or  appointment  within  60  days 
may  be  required.  If  it  is  determined  that  a 
community  or  district  board  has  failed  to 
comply  with  this  Act.  functions  of  such 
board  may  be  transferred  to  the  respective 
regional  board  until  a  new  election  or  ap- 
pointment is  carried  out.  If  a  regional  board 
has  failed  to  comply  with  this  Act.  functions 
of  this  board  may  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  until  a  new  regional 
board  is  appointed. 

Any  party  to  a  grievance  proceeding  may 
bring  suit  in  the  United  SUtes  district  court 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  pro- 
ceeding was  brought. 

Occupational  safety  and  health  programs 

Sec.  411— Functions  of  the  National 
Health  Board.  On  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  health  services,  the  National  Health 
Board  shall  oversee  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  conducted  at  the  re- 
gional level  and  shall  participate  in  estab- 
lishing and  administering  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
which  is  amended  to  transfer  this  area  of 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Resource  to  the  National  Health 
Board. 

Sec.  412— Community  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities.  A  community  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  action  council  shall 
be  established  in  each  community  as  fol- 
lows: With  the  assistance  of  the  community 
board,  employees  of  each  worliplace  in  the 
community  having  500  or  more  employees 
shall  elect  one  member  for  each  500  employ- 
ees: employees  of  workplaces  having  less 
than  500  employees  shall  vole  in  commu- 
nitywide  elections  for  a  number  of  members 
equal  to  the  number  of  such  employees  di- 
vided by  500  (rounded  to  the  next  highest 
whole  number).  Each  such  council  shall  ap- 
point one  individual  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
its  community  board:  appoint  one  individual 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  regional  occupa- 
tkmal  safety  and  health  action  council  for 
its  region:  advise  the  community  board  on, 
and  oversee  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs  in  the  community:  facilitate  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  workplace 
safety  and  health  committees:  and  assist 
employees  with  respect  to  inspections  of 
their  workplaces. 

Sec.  413— Regional  occupatioiuU  safety 
and  health  programs.  Each  regional  board 
shall  establish  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  for  its  region  using  to  the 


maximum  extent  feasible,  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  community  boards  in  its 
region.  This  program  should  include  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  employees  to  monitor 
safety  and  health  conditions  in,  and  assist  in 
inspections  of,  their  workplaces:  facilitating 
communication  among  workers  employed  in 
similar  industries  in  the  region  and  unions 
regarding  occupational  hazards:  conducting 
biologic  screening  of  employees:  monitoring 
the  environment  to  identify  hazards:  and 
analyzing  employment-related  injuries  and 
illnesses  in  the  region. 

Each  regional  occupational  safety  and 
health  action  council  shall  appoint  one  indi- 
vidual to  serve  as  a  member  of  its  regional 
tmard,  and  shall  advise  its  regional  board 
and  the  National  Health  Board  on  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  matters. 

Sec.  414— Workplace  health  facilities.  The 
employer  in  each  workplace  having  25  or 
more  employees  shall  maintain  a  health  fa- 
cility in  or  near  the  workplace  for  occupa- 
tional and  emergency  health  care  for  em- 
ployees. These  facilities  shall  be  organized 
according  to  National  Health  Board  guide- 
lines to  provide  services  that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  employees.  They  will  be  operated  by 
the  community  board  or  the  employer,  with 
the  cost  in  either  case  borne  by  the  employ- 
er. 

Sec.  415— Employee  rights  relating  to  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health.  Employees  in 
each  workplace  having  25  or  more  employ- 
ees shall  have  the  right  to  establish  work- 
place occupational  safety  and  health  com- 
mittees. Members  of  these  committees  (not 
to  exceed  one  for  every  100  employees  or 
fraction  thereof)  may.  without  loss  of  pay. 
spend  8  hours  of  each  month  on  occupation- 
al safety  and  health  matters  and  may  ac- 
company inspectors  during  inspections  of 
their  workplaces.  Employees  have  the  right, 
without  loss  of  pay.  to  monitor  safety  and 
health  conditions  in  their  workplaces  and  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  site  of  any 
hazard  until  it  has  been  eliminated.  Em- 
ployers shall  furnish  their  employees  with 
safety  equipment  and  clothing.  Employees 
or  their  representatives  shall  have  the  right 
to  inspect  all  medical  records  kept  by  their 
employer  on  the  condition  of  their  health. 
Employers  shall  provide  their  employees 
with  copies  of  reports  and  data  on  condi- 
tions affecting  their  health  and  safety  and 
with  timely  notification  of  the  presence  of 
any  dangerous  materials  or  condltioris. 

Health  and  health  care  delivery  research 

Sec.  421— Principles  and  guidelines  for  re- 
search. On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
health  services,  the  Service  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  research  on  health  and  health 
care  delivery.  Within  two  years  thereafter, 
the  research  program  shall  conform  to 
these  principles:  ( 1 )  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  research  shall  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of.  and  in  association  with 
community,  district  and  regional  boards:  (2) 
area  health  boards  must  review  and  approve 
any  research  conducted  in  their  facilities: 
(3)  priority  in  health  research  shall  be  given 
to  the  prevention  and  correction  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  illness  and  death:  (4)  priority 
in  health  care  delivery  research  shall  be 
given  to  the  improvement  of  ambulatory 
and  primary  health  care:  (5)  no  research 
shall  be  conducted  using  human  subjects 
until  all  useful  animal  research  has  been 
undertaken:  and  (6)  no  research  shall  be 
conducted  on  humans  without  written  con- 
sent of  the  individual  or  while  involuntarily 
confined. 

Sec.  422— EsUblishment  of  institutes.  The 
National  Health  Board  shall  esUbllsh  a  Na- 


tional Institute  of  Epidemiology,  a  NaUonal 
Institute  of  EvaluaUve  Clinical  Research,  a 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Services, 
a  National  Institute  of  Pharmacy  and  Medi- 
cal Supply,  and  a  NaUonal  Institute  of  Soci- 
ology of  Health  and  Health  Care,  each  with 
specified  functions. 

HEALTH  PLANNING,  DISTRIBUTION  OP  DRUGS  AND 
OTHER  MEDICAL  SUPPUE8.  AND  MISCELLANK- 
OUS  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  431— Health  planning  and  budgeting. 
Each  area  health  board  shall  collect  data  on 
the  delivery  of  health  care  in  its  area  and 
shall  transmit  this  data  and  their  evaluation 
of  it  to  the  respective  regional  board.  In  the 
case  of  a  district  or  community  board,  or  to 
the  National  Health  Board,  in  the  case  of  a 
regional  board  and  to  residents  of  the  area. 
Each  regional  board  shall  coordinate  the 
planning  and  administration  of  health  care 
service,  health  worker  education,  and  re- 
search in  its  region.  The  National  Health 
Board  shall  formulate  a  national  health 
plan  and  budget,  in  consultation  with  the 
regional  boards,  to  provide  guidance  to  area 
health  boards. 

Sec.  432— Distribution  of  drugs  and  other 
medical  supplies.  The  National  Health 
Board  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  area 
health  boards  a  National  Pharmacy  and 
Medical  Supply  Formulary  which  will  list 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  and  give,  for 
each  item,  standards  of  quality,  medical 
conditions  for  which  it  is  certified  effective, 
and  other  appropriate  information.  At  regu- 
lar intervals  the  Board  shall  update  the  For- 
mulary and  publish  a  price  list  for  items  in 
the  Formulary. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  other  medical  supplies  for  use  by 
the  health  facilities  in  its  region.  This  pro- 
gram will  provide  for  the  purchase  of  each 
item  by  competitive  bidding  or  based  on  the 
price  listed  by  the  National  Health  Board, 
and  it  will  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
drugs  under  their  generic  names. 

Sec.  433— Miscellaneous  functions  of  the 
National  Health  Board.  The  National  Board 
shall,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  pub- 
lish a  report  describing  the  operations  of 
the  Service  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  surveying  the  future  health  needs  of 
the  Nation  and  plans  the  Board  has  to  meet 
these  needs. 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  publish 
and  disseminate  to  area  health  boards,  for 
use  by  users,  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
terms  used  in  health  care  records  and  serv- 
ices. 

TITLE  V— PINANCINC  OP  THE  SERVICE 

Health  service  taxes 

Sec.  501— Individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  part  on  health 
service  taxes.  These  taxes  are  imposed  on 
the  taxable  income  of  every  individual, 
estate,  trust,  and  corporation,  increasing 
their  tax  liability  in  accordance  with  a  table 
included  in  the  Act.  These  taxes  apply  to 
taxable  years  including  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  health  services. 

Sec.  502— Other  changes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  delete  any 
income  exclusion  for  contributions  to 
health  plans  providing  health  care  and  sup- 
plemental services  that  are  provided  under 
this  Act:  to  deny  deductions  of  payments  for 
health  care  services  provided  under  this  Act; 
to  deny  deductions  for  contributions  to 
medical  and  hospiUl  facilities:  and  to  repeal 


Medicare  taxes.  These  amendments  apply  to 
taxable  yean  including  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  health  services. 

Sec.  S03^Existing  employer-employee 
health  benefit  plans.  No  contractual  or 
other  nonstatutory  obligation  of  an  employ- 
er to  pay  or  provide  health  services  to  his 
employees  or  others  shall  apply  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  health  servicea.  to  the  extent 
such  services  are  provided  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  504— Workers  compensation  program. 
No  worker's  compensation  program  shall 
pay  for  or  provide  health  services  after  the 
effective  date  of  health  services,  to  the 
extent  such  services  are  available  under  this 
act. 

Health  Service  Tnut  Fund 
Sec.  511-EsUblishment  of  Health  Service 
Trust  Fund  There  is  created  on  the  books 
of  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Health  Service  Trust 
Fund.  Funds  received  from  health  services 
taxes  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund. 

Sec.  512— Transfer  of  funds  to  the  Health 
Service  Trust  Fund.  On  the  effective  date  of 
health  services,  all  of  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  transferred  to  the 
Health  Service  Trust  Fund.  In  addition  to 
the  funds  received  from  health  service 
taxes,  there  is  also  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fun<i  a  contribution  from  general  rev- 
enues equal  to  40  percent  of  the  fimds  re- 
ceived from  health  service  taxes. 

Sec.  513— Administration  of  Health  Serv- 
ice Trust  F\ind.  The  Trust  Fund  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  Of  Health  and  Human  Resources, 
and  the  chairperson  of  the  National  Health 
Board,  according  to  the  accepted  standards 
for  such  federal  trust  funds.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Trust  Fund  such  amounts  as  the 
National  Health  Board  certifies  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  health  care  and  supplemen- 
tal services  under  this  Act. 

Preparation  of  plan*  and  budgets 
Sec.  521— Determination  of  fund  availabil- 
ity. The  National  Health  Board  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1  of  each  year,  initially 
fix  the  maximum  amount  of  funds  which 
may  be  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year.  Such 
amount  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  140 
percent  of  the  expected  net  receipts  from 
health  services  taxes,  or  the  amount  spent 
during  the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  la  the  cost  of  living  and  scope  and 
cost  of  services.  The  National  Health  Board 
may  obligate  less  funds,  if  it  determines 
that  the  oost  of  providing  services  has  less- 
ened, or  additional  funds  if  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  epidemic  or  other  unexpected 
occurrence. 

Sec.  522— Preparation  of  area  plans  and 
budgets.  Each  community  board  shall,  by 
January  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  Its  respec- 
tive district  board  a  plan  and  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  I.  Each  dis- 
trict board,  in  consultation  with  its  commu- 
nity boards,  shall,  by  February  1,  submit  to 
its  respective  regional  board  a  plan  and 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  Each  regional  board,  in  consultation  with 
its  district  boards,  shall,  by  March  1,  submit 
to  the  National  Board,  a  plan  and  budget 
for  the  ftecal  year  beginning  October  1.  In 
preparing  these  budgets,  each  area  health 
board  shi41  specify  its  operating,  prevention, 
c«>ital.    tnd    research    expoises    for    the 


coming  fiscal  year  and  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  with  that  fiscal  year. 
AUocation  and  distribution  of  funds 
Sec.  531— National  budget.  The  National 
Health  Board  shall,  as  soon  after  April  1  as 
practical,  transmit  to  the  regional  boards  a 
national  health  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  I.  It  shall  divide  the  total 
funds  available  Into  funds  for  ordinary  oper- 
ating, preventive  health,  capital,  and  re- 
search expenses,  all  divided  into  funds  for 
use  by  the  National  Health  Board  and  funds 
for  the  regions,  and  funds  for  special  oper- 
ating expenses  as  described  In  section  534. 
Funds  for  ordinary  operating  preventive 
health  measures  and  research  expenses  are 
allocated  to  regions  in  proportion  to  their 
populations.  During  the  first  ten  fiscal 
years,  priority  In  capital  funds  shall  be 
given  to  areas  lacking  adequate  health  care 
facilities.  The  budget  shall  be  adopted  upon 
approval  by  a  majority  of  the  regional 
boards. 

Sec.  532— Regional  budgets.  Each  regional 
board  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
adoption  of  the  national  health  budget, 
transmit  a  regional  budget  to  each  district 
board  In  Its  region.  This  budget  shall  be 
adopted  upon  approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
district  boards.  Funds  for  ordinary  operat- 
ing, prevention  and  research  expenses  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  district  In  proportion  to 
population. 

Sec.  533— District  budgets.  Each  district 
board  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
adoption  of  the  respective  regional  health 
budget,  transmit  a  district  budget  to  each 
community  board  in  Its  district.  ThU  budget 
shall  be  adopted  upon  approval  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  community  boards.  Funds  for  ordi- 
nary operating,  prevention  and  research  ex- 
penses shall  be  allocated  to  each  community 
in  proportion  to  population. 

Sec.  534— Special  operating  expense  fund. 
A  fund  for  special  operating  expenses  shall 
be  Incorporated  into  each  budget  prepared 
by  the  National  Health  Board.  Special  oper- 
ating expenses  Include  the  costs  of  care  and 
treatment  of  users  65  years  of  age  and  over, 
care  and  treatment  of  persons  confined  to 
full-time  residential  care  Institutions,  spe- 
cial health  needs  of  low-Income  Individuals, 
special  health  needs  of  residents  of  rural 
areas,  special  health  needs  arising  from  en- 
vironmental or  occupational  health  prob- 
lems, special  needs  from  unexpected  occur- 
rences, and  the  conduct  of  environmental 
inspection  and  monitoring  services. 

The  special  operating  expenses  fund  Is  al- 
located as  follows;  Funds  for  the  additional 
expenses  associated  with  senior  citizens,  and 
with  persons  confined  to  residential  care  in- 
stitutions, are  allocated  to  districts  and  com- 
munities and  consist  of  basic  capitation 
amounte  multiplied,  respectively,  by  the 
number  of  senior  citizens  and  number  of 
residents  in  such  institutions.  In  the  respec- 
tive areas.  The  National  Health  Board  shall 
determine  the  basic  capitation  amounts. 

Funds  for  the  needs  of  low-income  resi- 
dents are  allocated  to  communities  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  residents  having 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  (The  total 
of  these  funds  shall  be  no  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  ordinary  operating  expenses.) 
Funds  for  special  environmental  and  occu- 
pational health  needs  are  allocated  by  the 
National  Board  to  regional  boards  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  determination  of  such  needs. 
(The  total  of  these  funds  shall  be  no  greater 
than  one-half  percent  of  the  ordinary  oper- 
ating expenses.)  Funds  for  unexpected  oc- 
currences shall  be  retained  by  the  National 
Board  and  allocated  by  them.  (These  funds 


shall  be  no  greater  than  one-half  percent  of 
the  ordinary  operating  expenses.)  Funds  for 
environmental  inspection  and  monitoring 
services  shall  be  allocated  to  the  area  health 
boards  performing  such  services. 

Sec.  535— Distribution  of  funds.  Funds 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  National  Health 
Board  from  the  Trust  Fund.  No  health 
board  may  request  or  receive  funds  from 
any  other  source.  Area  health  boards  may 
retain  funds  received  from  the  National 
Health  Board  for  two  years  after  receipt  of 
funds:  after  this  period,  unexpended  funds 
must  be  returned  to  the  National  Health 
Board  for  deposit  in  the  Trust  Fund. 

Sec.  536— Annual  statement,  records,  and 
audits.  Each  area  health  board  shall  pre- 
pare annually  and  transmit  to  the  National 
Health  Board  a  statement  that  accurately 
shows  the  financial  operations  of  the  board 
and  its  facilities.  The  National  Heidth 
Board  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  for  auditing  purposes, 
have  access  to  all  records  and  documents  of 
the  Service. 


General  provisions 
Sec.  541— Issuance  of  obligations.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Board  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
money  and  to  issue  and  sell  such  obligations 
as  It  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  but  only  in  such  amounts  as  are 
specified  in  appropriation  Acts.  The  aggre- 
gate amounts  of  obligations  at  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  $10  billion.  The  National 
Health  Board  may  pledge  the  assets  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  pledge  and  use  its  revenues 
to  pay  principal  and  Interest  on  obligations. 
The  service  shall  abide  by  the  general  rules 
and  procedures  for  the  Issuance  of  obliga^ 
tlons  followed  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Obligations  issued  by  the 
Service  shall  be  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  payment  is  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601— Effective  date  of  health  services. 
The  effective  date  of  health  services  under 
this  Act  Is  January  1  of  the  fourth  calendar 
year  after  the  year  In  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted. 

Sec.  602— Repeal  of  provisions.  Effective 
on  the  date  of  health  services,  portions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  other  acts  relating  to  the 
provision  of  health  care  services  and  the 
conduct  of  health  and  health  care  research 
are  repealed.  Portions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  health  worker  educa- 
tion remain  In  effect  untU  four  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  health  services. 

Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act,  the  President  shall 
prepare,  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Health  Board,  and  transmit  to  Congress  leg- 
islation to  repeal  or  amend  additional  provi- 
sions of  law  that  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  legislation  shall 
Include  transfers  of  such  authority  of  the 
SecreUry  of  Health,  and  Human  Resources 
relating  to  standard-setting,  regulation,  and 
licensing,  as  the  President  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Health 
Board  to  be  appropriate. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  health  services,  the  National  Health 
Board  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  how  the  Service  Is  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  repealed.* 
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PRESERVINO  SANITY  IN  VS.- 
XJBJBJL  RELATIONS 

(Mr.  8KIBBKLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permlMion  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racoao  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBKRLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
thoughtful  person  can  fall  to  be  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  the  serious  dete- 
rioration in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  these  relaticuis  were  probably 
worse  prior  to  the  detente  efforts  of 
the  19T0's,  the  trend  has  clearly  been 
downward  for  several  years,  and  at  an 
accelerating  rate  In  the  last  2  years  as 
a  result  largely  of  President  Reagan's 
bellicose  rhetoric  and  accelerated  nu- 
daar  buOdupw 

Moreover,  each  side  possesses  far 
more  deadly  and  destructive  weapons 
than  were  deployed  10  years  ago.  On 
the  basis  of  authoritative  studies  by 
agencies  of  our  own  Government,  as 
well  as  by  nongovemmental  experts. 
one  can  fairly  conclude  that  if  both 
the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  ex- 
ploded all  of  their  existing  nuclear 
weapons,  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  probably  the  entire  Earth,  would 
become  Inhabitable.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  say  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
that  a  nuclear  war.  once  commenced, 
could  be  limited  or  controlled  short  of 
a  complete  barrage  by  all  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides. 

The  most  important  saving  feature 
in  this  bleak  prospect  is  that  both 
sides  are  in  the  posture  of  respecting 
the  unratified  SALT  Treaty  and  par- 
ticipating in  arms  control  negotiations. 
Obviously,  ratification  of  SALT  II  by 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
would  improve  the  situation,  but  at 
least  President  Reagan  seems  to  have 
realised  that  to  Jettison  SALT  II  now 
would  precipitate  a  major  crisis  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  which  could  lead  to 
a  complete  breakdown  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers.  The  crisis 
is  the  self-imposed  deadline  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  for  the  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  by  the 
United  States  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Soviets  have  made  such  an  issue  of 
this  deployment  that  it  may  be  very 
difficult  for  either  side  to  back  off 
unless  some  kind  of  agreement  is 
reached  in  the  INF  talks  before  the 
December  deadline.  In  the  absence  of 
that,  the  Soviets  will  feel  impelled  to 
make  good  on  their  threat  to  match 
deplosrment  of  Pershing  II  with  an 
analogous  threat  to  the  United  States. 
We  could  have  a  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  reverse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  contained  an  outstanding  article 
on  this  subject  by  Robert  Kaiser,  who 
was  the  Post's  Moscow  correspondent 
from  1971  to  1974.  Mr.  Kaiser  poinU 
out  that: 
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An  untnunineled  European  miBslle  race 
could  ao  undermine  the  prevlously-netotlat- 
ed  nuclear  balance  tliat  either  side  could 
decide  it  liad  to  abandon  the  SALT  contract. 

That  is  tlie  true  danger  before  us.  and  it  is 
a  great  danger.  For  If  the  fuhlonable  prop- 
osition about  the  state  of  today's  Soviet- 
American  relations  is  wrong,  tomorrow's  re- 
lationship can  be  truly  horrendous.  A  world 
in  which  the  contract  achieved  with  such 
difficulty  has  been  torn  up  will  be  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  world  that  predat- 
ed the  existence  of  the  contract.  Mistrust 
will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  the  arsenals 
on  both  sides  are  vastly  more  dangerous 
now  than  they  were  in  1972. 

Mr.  Kaiser  goes  on  to  suggest  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  salvage  the 
tacit  contract  which  has  maintained 
the  essential  modus  Vivendi  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

To  salvage  the  necessary  degree  of  sanity 
in  the  Soviet-American  relationship,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  to  have  a  policy 
toward  Moscow.  Now  it  has  a  posture— hos- 
tility. A  real  policy  would  give  the  Russians 
a  sense  of  what  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  give  them  as  well  as  deny  them.  It 
would  include  some  place  in  world  affairs 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  also  some  prospect  of 
rewards  for  l)etler  Soviet  t>ehavior.  Without 
a  coherent  policy,  the  contract  will  not  sur- 
vive. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  article 
follows  these  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  5.  19831 

Wb'rk  Not  at  thi  Brink  With  Russia— Not 

Ykt 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

It  is  fashionable  now  to  wring  hands  over 
the  state  of  Soviet-American  relations,  to 
declare  them  worse  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  cold  war.  to 
speali  ominously  of  "a  march  toward  war." 
as  George  P.  Kennan  put  it  recently. 

Yes.  formal  relations  l>etween  the  two  su- 
perpowers today  are  terrible.  As  a  wise 
Soviet  ottserver  put  it  recently,  no  one  in 
Washington  believes  anything  that  is  said  in 
Moscow,  and  no  one  in  Moscow  believes  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  Washington.  There  is 
very  little  constructive  communication  be- 
tween the  two  capitals,  and  each  seems  baf- 
fled about  how  to  deal  with  the  other. 

But  this  lousy  situation  does  not  compare 
with  the  depths  of  the  cold  war.  Things  are 
really  much  better  now  than  then.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  sit- 
uation that  Is  much  worse  than  any  earlier 
phase  of  the  Soviet-American  relationship. 
The  prophets  of  doom  may  be  prophets 
indeed  before  long. 

The  cold  war  parallel  doesn't  stand  up  be- 
cause Soviet-American  relations  were  trans- 
formed during  the  1970s— transformed  fun- 
damentally, in  ways  that  cannot  be  easily 
erased. 

There  was  a  reminder  of  that  in  Minne- 
apolis the  weel(  before  last. 

Two  dozen  Soviet  citizens,  including  some 
important  officials  and  academics,  came  to 
Minneapolis  to  meet  with  a  delegation  of 
Americans  put  together  by  Washington's  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  (IPS),  a  liberal 
think  tank  that  passes  for  a  left-wing  bas- 
tion in  a  society  lacking  a  real  left  wing.  It 
was  a  curious  meeting— earnest,  occasionally 
flakey  American  dissidents  meeting  for  five 
days  with  mostly  solemn  members  of  the 
Soviet  establishment.  But  there  was  a  lot  of 
genuine  exchange  of  views. 


Such  exclumgea  are  now  quite  commoo. 
Hundreds  of  Ruaaiana  and  hundreds  of 
Americans  now  know  each  other  reaaonably 
well.  Moet  of  them  are  tpeclaUsts.  but  we 
also  have  political  leaden  on  both  sides 
who— in  a  crisis— could  draw  on  past  aaocta- 
tiona  and  shared  experiences  to  ease  oom- 
municatlon  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton. 

In  fact  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  now  have  a  real  relationship— some- 
thing that  was  simply  absent  from  1945  to 
1969.  We  have  extensive  dealings  with  the 
Russians,  even  now  when  most  the  formal 
exchange  programs  instituted  In  the  palmy 
days  of  detente  have  been  suspended.  The 
State  Department's  cultural  exchanges  are 
in  hibernation,  but  Just  last  weekend  audi- 
ences in  California  and  Moscow  shared  a 
live,  televised  rock  concert  with  one  an- 
other—a private  undertaking  financed  by 
one  of  the  inventors  of  the  Apple  computer. 
(Of  course,  on  the  Soviet  side  the  audience 
was  carefully  selected  by  the  "relevant  au- 
thorities "—the  relationship  we  have  has  not 
transformed  traditional  Soviet  l>ehavior.) 

We  forget  too  easily  how  isolated  the  two 
countries  were  before  detente.  Before  1972  a 
Soviet  citizen  visiting  the  United  States  was 
a  rarity.  Most  of  our  dealings  with  each 
other  were  conducted  at  arm's  length.  Both 
sides  held  utterly  caricatured  images  of  the 
other. 

Mutual  understanding  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. Even  at  the  top  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  whose  florid  anti-Soviet 
rhetoric  has  done  much  to  aggravate  formal 
relations,  important  officials  have  caught 
on  that  the  Soviets  are  not  so  ominous  as 
they  once  feared.  In  recent  times  the  rheto- 
ric on  both  sides  has  t>een  hair-raising,  but 
as  Rot>ert  Legvold.  a  Kremlinologist  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  observed  last 
week,  we  are  not  headed  for  imminent  con- 
frontation or  crisis— not  yet.  anyway. 

The  biggest  change  in  Soviet-American  re- 
lations in  the  '70s  involved  the  redefinition 
of  the  arms  race— a  change  of  enormous  sig- 
nificance, though  we  seem  to  slight  it  con- 
stantly. Before  1972— and  apart  from  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  test,  which  had  been  banned 
by  treaty  in  1963— the  competition  in  nucle- 
ar weapons  was  a  wild  and  woolly  affair,  un- 
regulated in  any  significant  way.  In  1967, 
when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  proposed  to 
Alexei  Kosygin  at  Glassboro,  N.J.,  that  the 
two  superpowers  agree  to  ban  anti-missile 
missiles  (ABMs),  the  Russian  haughtily  dis- 
missed the  idea  as  ridiculous. 

Five  years  later.  Kosygin  watched  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  sign  a 
treaty  strictly  limiting  ABMs.  and  another 
agreement  limiting  both  countries'  offensive 
arsenals.  Those  first  SALT  agreements 
made  the  arms  race  a  contractual  affair. 

Now  both  superpowers  routinely  eaves- 
drop on  each  other's  weapon's  tests,  count 
each  other's  missiles  and  planes  one  by  one, 
even  watch  them  being  built  from  satellite 
eyes  in  space.  Both  countries  have  agreed 
not  to  hide  their  weapons.  Both  accept 
"counting  rules"  that  say,  for  instance,  that 
every  Soviet  SS-18  rocket  is  considered  to 
carry  10  nuclear  warheads,  though  in  fact 
some  of  them  carry  only  one  and  some  carry 
eight. 

The  Russians  agreed  in  the  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations that  to  maintain  an  orderly  ac- 
counting system,  every  rocket  of  a  certain 
type  has  to  l>e  considered  as  carrying  the 
largest  number  of  warheads  carried  by  any 
rocket  of  that  type.  (It's  relatively  easy  to 
identify  different  types  of  rockets  from  spy 
satellites,  but  it  is  impossible  to  count  war- 


heads visually,  since  they're  hidden  Inside 
the  tip  of  the  rocket.  But  you  can  count  the 
number  of  warheads  fired  by  a  particular 
type  of  rocket  In  tests:  ao.  for  example,  we 
have  seen  BS-lSa  fire  one.  el^t  and  ten 
warheads.) 

Because  affective  defensive  mlasUes  are  es- 
sentially precluded  by  treaty  and  both  sides 
know  how  many  weapons  the  other  side  has, 
and  where  most  of  them  are.  the  nuclear 
balance  of  terror  is  vastly  safer  than  it 
might  be  otherwise.  Both  sides  are  reas- 
sured by  the  knowledge  that  under  the  ex- 
isting rules,  neither  can  get  an  advantage 
that  would  be  significant  enough  to  justify 
a  decision  |o  initiate  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
expectation  of  winning  or  even  surviving  it. 
After  all  the  strategists'  mumbo  jumbo,  that 
is  the  bottom  line;  a  Soviet  politburo  or  an 
American  president  would  have  to  be  crazy 
to  Initiate  nuclear  war  out  of  any  calcula- 
tion or  emotion  short  of  sheer  desperation. 
Crazy  as  the  arms  race  Is.  then,  it's  a  lot 
less  crazy  than  it  easily  might  have  been— 
and  might  yet  be.  The  real  measure  of  the 
danger  of  Soviet-American  relations  is  not 
the  temperature  of  public  rhetoric,  but  the 
sUte  of  that  contract.  As  long  as  it  holds, 
we  are  not  reverting  to  the  bad  old  days,  no 
matter  what  the  atmospherics  are  like. 

President  Reagan  and  his  colleagues 
seemed  to  understand  this,  despite  all  their 
bluster.  Reagan  has  taken  only  one  trans- 
cendingly  important  decision  on  nuclear 
weapons  since  becoming  president- the  deci- 
sion to  reject  the  SALT  U  treaty  that  he 
had  campaigned  against  as  "fatally  flawed. " 
Apparently  Reagan  got  the  message  that  to 
ditch  SAI/r  II  would  mean  ripping  up  the 
contract.  He  didn't  want  to  go  that  far. 

Nor  have  the  Russians.  They  are  furious 
with  the  United  SUtes  for  falling  to  ratify 
SALT  II,  and  they  seem  to  be  showing  their 
anger  by  stretching  the  treaty  to  ite  limit, 
but  they  are  respecting  it. 

Now  the  President  is  busily  trying  to  con- 
vince the  House  and  Senate  (not  the  Rus- 
sians yet,  just  Congress)  that  he  seriously 
wants  to  renew  and  broaden  the  contract 
with  new  arms  deals.  The  Russians,  howev- 
er, don't  believe  he  is  really  serious  yet. 
That  was  the  message  they  delivered  in 
Minneapolis,  and  their  reasoning  was  diffi- 
cult to  faUlt.  Prom  a  Soviet  point  of  view,  all 
Reagan's  arms  control  proposals  up  to  now 
look  like  propaganda  ploys,  not  serious  bar- 
gaining positions.  (From  an  American  point 
of  view,  Soviet  proposals  have  been  similar- 
ly unappealing.) 

The  lack  of  seriousness  in  fonnal  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  proposals  to  date  is  not  an 
accusation,  but  a  fact,  confirmed  last  year 
by  the  administration's  own  negotiator  at 
the  Geneva  talks  on  European  weapons. 
Paul  Nitfle.  Nitze  and  his  Soviet  counter- 
part. Yul  Kvitsinky.  apparently  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  find  a  framework  for  a 
deal  that  reaUy  might  Interest  both  sides. 

To  do  this  they  had  to  ignore  the  formal 
positions  they  had  put  on  the  table,  which 
they  did.  And  they  found  a  new  framework, 
too.  At  first  it  attracted  a  lot  of  Interest  in 
Washington,  but  then  the  Pentagon  inter- 
vened and  quashed  it.  The  SovieU  In 
Moscow  also  rejected  the  Nitze-Kvltsinky 
scheme.  But  its  contents  were  leaked,  and 
now  most  of  Western  Europe  looks  to  that 
rejected  fbrmula  as  the  way  out  of  the  cur- 
rent impasse  over  Soviet  SS-20s  and  Ameri- 
can Pershing  II  ballistic  mlssUes  and  land- 
based  crtise  missiles  that  we  are  supposed 
to  begin  Installing  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Conceivably,  the  Nitse-Kvitsinky  formula 
will  be  revived  in  the  monttis  ahead.  It  calls 


for  the  dismantling  of  some  Soviet  rockets 
aimed  at  Europe  and  the  installation  of 
some  American  cruise  missiles  (relatively 
slow,  unpiloted  drones  that  can  carry  nucle- 
ar bombs  into  East  Europe  and  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  but  no  Pershing  II  ballistic 
missiles,  which  seem  to  worry  the  Russians 
most. 

Reviving  this  idea  is  conceivable,  but  not 
probable,  because  the  two  sides  are  now 
very  far  apart  Indeed.  The  Soviets  have  in- 
vested heavily— indeed,  extravagantly,  and 
probably  foolishly— in  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign intended  to  prevent  the  installation  of 
any  new  American  missiles  in  Europe.  This 
investment  has  backfired,  and  there  now  ap- 
pears to  l>e  strong  enough  support  for  new 
missile  deployments  in  Europe  to  insure 
that  they  will  begin  as  scheduled.  President 
Reagan  hopes  that  the  Soviets  will  now  re- 
alize this,  and  respond  by  negotiating  a  deal 
before  December  or  soon  afterward. 

But  this  is  unlikely,  because  a  flip-flop 
now  would  be  extremely  embarrassing  for 
the  Soviets,  and  would  gain  them  little.  The 
first  phase  of  U.S.  deployments  next  year 
will  result  in  the  installation  of  just  nine 
Pershing  II's  and  32  cruise  missiles— a  mili- 
tarily Insignificant  number  for  the  Soviets. 
It's  easy  to  Imagine  Soviet  officials  deciding 
they  would  prefer  the  spectacle  of  angry 
protests  in  the  streets  and  general  turmoil 
in  Europe— both  likely  if  deployment  goes 
forward— than  face  the  humiliation  of 
caving  in  to  Reagan's  strong-arm  diplomatic 
tactics. 

Soviet  sensitivity  to  the  appearance  of 
caving  in  will  be  particularly  acute  this  year, 
while  Yuri  Andropov  is  still  trying  to  consol- 
idate his  position  as  a  strong  new  leader.  He 
Is  unlikely  to  risk  looking  soft  at  this  crucial 
time  in  his  own  career. 

If  the  Soviets  don't  cave  in.  they  will  have 
to  respond  to  the  beginning  of  new  Ameri- 
can deploymenU.  They  will  likely  do  this  by 
building  additional  SS-20  rocket  batteries  in 
European  Russia.  They  will  also  have  to 
make  good  on  their  promise  to  match  a  new 
tlu'eat  to  the  Soviet  homeland— new  U.S. 
missiles  In  Europe— by  creating  "an  anala- 
gous  threat"  to  the  United  States. 

So  we  face  the  prospect  of  an  intensified 
arms  race  of  European-based  missile  sys- 
tems on  both  sides,  and  it  may  spread 
beyond  Europe.  An  untrammeled  European 
missile  race  could  so  undermine  the  previ- 
ously-negotiated nuclear  balance  that  either 
side  could  decide  it  had  to  abandon  the 
SALT  contract. 

That  Is  the  true  danger  before  us.  and  it  is 
a  great  daunger.  For  if  the  fashionable  prop- 
osition about  the  sUte  of  today's  Soviet- 
American  relations  is  wrong,  tomorrow's  re- 
lationship can  be  truly  horrendous.  A  world 
in  which  the  contract  achieved  with  such 
difficulty  has  been  torn  up  will  be  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  world  that  predat- 
ed the  existence  of  the  contract.  Mistrust 
will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  the  arsenals 
on  both  sides  are  vastly  more  dangerous 
now  than  they  were  in  1972. 

This  unhappy  ending  is  still  avoidable. 
Avoiding  it  will  require  restraint  on  both 
sides,  though,  which  may  be  too  much  to 
hope  for. 

In  fairness,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  shown  restraint  despite  its  anti-Soviet 
crusade.  Think  of  the  temptation  President 
Reagan  has  resisted  to  blame  the  Soviets 
openly  for  trying  to  kiU  the  Pope,  for  exam- 
ple. And  for  all  the  ballyhoo  surrounding  it, 
the  great  Reagan  defense  buildup  has 
suyed  inside  the  parameters  of  the  old  su- 
perpower contract.  There  is  still  room  for 
maneuver. 


Moreover.  America's  hand  appears  strang- 
er today  than  It  has  In  many  years.  TIte  So- 
viets have  pulled  back  from  their  advmtur- 
ous  wiiys  of  1975-79  (Angola  to  Afghani- 
stan). They  have  shown  restraint  in  Poland. 
They  are  having  grave  economic  problems 
and  are  obviously  eager  to  maintain  their 
access  to  the  world  capitalist  economy,  on 
which  they  now  depend  for  food,  technolo- 
gy and  investment  capital. 

To  salvage  the  necessary  degree  of  sanity 
in  the  Soviet-American  relationship,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  to  have  a  policy 
toward  Moscow.  Now  it  has  a  posture— hos- 
tility. A  real  policy  would  give  the  Russians 
a  sense  of  what  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  give  them  as  well  as  deny  them.  It 
would  include  some  place  in  world  affairs 
for  the  U.S.S.R..  and  also  some  prospect  of 
rewards  for  better  Soviet  behavior.  Without 
a  coherent  policy,  the  contract  will  not  sur- 
vive.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton) to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Snyder,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McE>«VEH.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walgren.  for  5  mhiutes.  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  30  minutes,  on  June 
16. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHBUER,  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Sensenbrenner  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3132  in  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Ridge,  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  H.R.  3132. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  immediately  before 
the  vote  on  H.R.  3132. 

Mr.  Dellums.  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $3,501.75. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton) and  to  include  extraneous 
matter) 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of,  North  Carolina  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 
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Mr.  POMTTHB. 

Mr.  LOJAK.  I 

Mr.  KBAim.  t  / 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  BmsAKis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoLCMAii  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BomoK  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dtsoh. 

Mr.  RiCHAHosoH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tatu. 

Mr.  LaFalcb. 

Mr.  Waxmam. 

Mr.  McDOHALD. 

Mr.  Yathoh  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roomo. 

Mr.  Bomcnt. 

Mr.  Hauiison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  BoucHiB. 


SiWATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  Resolutiohs  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  desitnation  of  June  12  through  18. 
1983,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
October  IS.  1983.  as  "National  Poetry  Day": 
to  the  committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  June  8.  1983,  at 
10 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  ruleXXIVr^xecu- 
tive  commiuiications  w^e  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1297.  A  letter  tibm  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  De^nse.  transmitting  a  report 
on  negotiated/contracts  for  experimental. 
developmental,  test  or  research  work,  or  for 
industrial  mcmlhzation  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  detfcnse,  covering  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1982  through  March  1983.  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  2304(e):  to  the 
Committ«e  on  Armed  Services. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 

report  on  the  impact  on'  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Turkey  (transmit- 
tal No.  83-29),  pursuant  to  section  133b  of 
title  10  United  States  Code:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  amend  section  2104  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  remove  the 
eligibility  requirement  of  2  years  remaining 
at  an  educational  institution  for  enrollment 
in  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Ck>rps' 
advanced  training,  and  to  extend  eligibility 
for  such  advanced  training  to  certain  per- 
sons who  have  no  military  training:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  progress  by  State  authorities  and 
nonregulated  utilities  in  complying  with  the 
statutes  requirements  related  to  their  (H>n- 
sideration  of  11  ratemaking  and  regulatory 
policy  standards  for  the  period  January  1, 
1982.  through  December  31.  1982.  pursuant 
to  section  116(b)  of  Public  Law  9S-617:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. Safety,  and  Emergency  Preparedness, 
transmitting  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  for  conversion  to  coal  of  Holyoke 
Water  Power  Co.'s  Mount  Tom  generating 
station  (DOE/EIS-0092-P.  May  1983).  pur- 
suant to  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  U.S.  Railway  Association,  transmit- 
ting th^  Association's  first  profitability  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  Consolidat- 
ed Rail  Corp..  pursuant  to  section  403(a)  of 
Public  Law  93  236.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  ar- 
ticles to  the  United  Kingdom  (transmittal 
No.  14-83).  pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Turkey  (transmitUl  No.  83-29),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  together  with  certification  that  the  sale 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  contained 
in  section  620C(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  pursuant  to  section  620C(b>  of 
the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  covering  the  period  October 
1.  1982.  through  March  31.  1983.  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans  Administration,  transmitting  a 
semiannual  report  of  the  In.spector  General 
covering  the  period  October  1.  1982. 
through  March  31,  1983.  pursuant  to  section 
5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Operations.  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  pension 
report  for  1982.  pursuant  to  section 
121(a)(2)  of  the  act  of  September  12.  1950. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  means 
of  preserving  and  conserving  intangible  ele- 
ments of  the  Nation's  cultural  heritage,  pur- 
suant to  section  502  of  Public  Law  96-515:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


1309.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  tranamitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $191,904.28  to  Chevron 
U.S.A.  Inc..  for  an  excess  royalty  payments, 
pursuant  to  section  l(Kb)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refunds  totaling  $118,616.57  to  ARCO 
Oil  and  Gas.  Chevron  VJSJl.  Inc..  MobU  Oil 
Corp.,  Cities  Service  Co..  and  Con(x»  Inc. 
for  excess  royalty  payments,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refunds  totaling  $25,655.87  to  the 
ARCO  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
and  Shell  Oil  Co.  for  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments, pursuioit  to  section  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refunds  totaling  $29,717.01  to  the 
ARCO  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
Amoco  Production  Co.,  and  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
for  excess  royalty  payments,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b>  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refunds  totaling  $81,441.16  to  the  An- 
adarko  Production  Co..  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc., 
Koch  Exploration  Co..  Shell  Oil  Co..  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  for 
excess  royalty  payments,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
sections  244(a)(l>  and  244(c)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  adminis- 
trator. General  Services,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus proposing  the  construction  of  a  new 
Federal  office  building  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  Public  Law  86-249, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
the  Clarion  River  Basin,  Pa.,  acid  mine 
drainage  abatement  program,  phase  I  gener- 
al design  memorandum,  pursuant  to  section 
101(a)  of  Public  Law  94-587:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  a  report  on  the  eval- 
uation of  United  States  and  foreign  origin 
rules,  pursuant  to  section  305(c)  of  Public 
Law  96-39:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  li- 
censed nuclear  facilities,  covering  the 
fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1982,  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  Public  Law  93-438:  jointly,  to 


the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUtuse  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Supplemen- 
tal report  on  H.R.  1  (Rept  Ho.  9»-133.  Pt. 
II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  220.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  HJt.  3223.  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  related  agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-233  )t  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  BONiOR  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  221.  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
3134,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
234).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 
House  Res61ution  222.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  poiate  of  order  against  H.R.  3191,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-235).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  (Jlause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  deliveired  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3021.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  States  to  provide  health  care 
benefits  fot  the  unemployed,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments:  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  a  period 
not  to  exoeed  15  legislative  days  with  In- 
structions to  report  back  to  the  House  as 
provided  in  section  401(b)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344:  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meant  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  27.  1983,  for  consideration  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  2102(f)(lMA) 
of  the  Soolal  Security  Act  as  proposed  by 
the  bin,  and  for  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  amendments  which  have  a  direct  effect 
on  administration  of  Federal  employment 
compensation  benefits  (Rept.  No.  98-236.  Pt. 
I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoftABBO,  Ms.  Ferkako.  and  Mr. 
ScSBUER): 


H.R.  3238.  A  bill  to  designate  the  UJB. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Flushing.  N.Y..  as 
the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.R.  3239.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  certain  work-related 
sick  pay  received  by  New  York  City  police 
officers:  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
OABBO,  Mr.  DE  Lu(K>.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Pattexsoii,   Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho. 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Fowler,    Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Owens,  Mrs.  Hall 
of     Indiana,     Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mrs.   Collins,    Mr.    Crockett,   Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
McHdgh,   Mr.   Wheat,   Mr.   Simon. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Frost): 
HJl.  3240.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf  of  Congress  a  specially  struck  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Roy  Wilkins:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3241.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  the  adjudica- 
tion of  certain  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
against  Iran,  to  authorize  the  recovery  of 
costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  the  arbitration  of  claims  of 
UJS.  nationals  against  Iran,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
HinrrER.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.    McCoLLUM,    Mr.    DeWine,    Mr. 
Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Whitehurst): 
H.R.  3242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  benefits  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  to  the  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children  of  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  uniformed  ser\ices  who 
die  after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation   In   the   plan   but   before 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  elect  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  3243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  tax- 
exempt  interest  on  certain  governmental  ob- 
ligations: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

jkiTAiai'ic 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  eliminate 
preemption  of  a  State's  authority  to  estab- 
lish or  enforce  any  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ard or  similar  requirement  if  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  has  not  l)een  es- 
Ublished:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana: 
H.R.  3245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  summit  conference 


on  education:  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

163.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  Export-Import  Bank:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to 
Federal  policies  which  prohibit  marihuana's 
legitimate  medical  use:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

165.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Mount 
Constitution  transmitter:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Coownerce. 

166.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  hydro- 
electric facilities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

167.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  relative  to  freeze 
on  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

168.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  MIA's 
in  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

169.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  cf 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  relative  to  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

170.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  relative  to  rights 
of  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

171.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  steel- 
head  trout:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

172.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Grand 
Coulee  Dam:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 

173.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Port  of 
Grays  Harbor:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

174.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  domes- 
tic trade  in  the  Pacific  Northwest:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

175.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  gaming  win- 
nings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3246)  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  James 
W.  Brundage:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
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USL  4M:  Mr.  Youins  of  Aluk»  and  Mr. 
Ftfio. 

HJi.  S07:  Ms.  Mikuuki.  Mr.  SraacB,  Mr. 
OiBMun.  Mr.  WOmrr.  Mr.  BRnr.  Mr. 
iMBMAM  of  Fktrkia.  Mr.  KAsmmKUR.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  lows.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Ratchfokb. 
Mr.  Bomn.  Mr.  Tatb.  Mr.  Chaiibuiu  Mrs. 
BozKB.  Mr.  MoooT.  Mr.  Rocns.  Mr.  Sumh 
Qunr.  Mr.  Bbowii  of  Csllfomia.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr.  McColldii,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mrs.  COLLIHS.  Mr.  Hitrl  of  HrwrU.  Mr. 
FORSTTHX.  Ul.  LAaOMARSIIIO.  Mr.  KiiroifRss. 
Mr.  MoLLOHAM.  Mr.  Owrms.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
KiLBO,  Mr.  AcKRRMAM.  Mr.  Birmar.  Mr. 

RKD,  RDd  Ms.  PIRRARO. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  RiMAUto,  Mr. 
GiLMAR.  Mr.  HsfTRL  Of  Hswali.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  ToRRicBxi.  Mr.  AuCoin.  and  Mr.  Fxi- 

GHAll. 

HJL  1141:  Mr.  Mrazsx. 

HJi.  11S3:  Mr.  Tdrricrlu. 

HJi.  IIM:  Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
MARm  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Dotirin. 

HJi.  1453:  Mr.  McNulty. 

HJi.  1531:  Mr.  LsviifR  of  CmlifomU. 

HJi.  1M6:  Mr.  Sikorsxi  and  Mr.  Schxukr. 

HJi.  1693:  Mr.  Bkilkmson.  Mr.  Corraoa. 
and  Mr.  Barmrs. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Alrosta.  Mr.  Brkaux.  Mr. 
BrnrroR.  Mr.  Chaptik.  Mr.  Chkhry.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Hitrl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hdckary. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

HJi.  1788:  Mr.  McNdltt. 

HJL  1905:  Mr.  McKmifKY.  Mr.  Mttchkix. 
Mr.  SiUAMon.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Ar- 
drrsor.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJI.  3069:  Mr.  Mitchkll. 

HJi.  3073:  Mr.  Berrutir.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  LnmicsTOK.  Mr.  Camprcll,  Mr. 
IRRLARD.  Mr.  EVARS  of  lows.  Mr.  Hammrr- 
scKMioT.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJi.  3090:  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  3304:  Mr.  Carper.  Mrs.  CoLUifS.  Mr. 
Sthar.  Mr.  McKirrey.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  Brreuter. 

H.R.  3391:  Mr.  Studds. 

HJi.  3410:  Mr.  Pattersor. 

HJi.  3411:  Mr.  I^vir  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Nral. 

HJi.  3495:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3547:  Mr.  Mttchell. 

HJi.  3560:  Mr.  Hoches.  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr. 
Vbrto.  Mr.  Wtdbr,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

HJi.  3715:  Mr.  Ardrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
GxjiMafsOR.  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

HJi.  3815:  Mrs.  Collins. 

HJi.  3833:  Mrs.  Byror  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJi.  3911:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Coblho.  Mr.  Bbdbll.  and  Mr.  SMrm  of  Flori- 
da. 

HJi.  3938:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  and 

Mr.WBRBB. 

HJi.  3939:  Mr.  Sdrd«uist. 

HJi.  3997:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Bbbmam.  Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.  Baknes,  Mr.  Ottir- 
iSMM,  Mr.  Kastbrmbieb.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Smttr  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lahtos.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Seibeblirg,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Owens.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr. 
Wbavbr.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Browr  of  California.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
FlORio,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Fas- 
CBLL.  Mr.  Dtsor.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Jetpords. 


Mr.  McHooH.  Mr.  Ackbrmar.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr. 
LaFalcb.  Mr.  Howabo.  Mr.  Zabuxxi.  Mr. 
Vbrto,  Mr.  Bbbkll,  Mr.  Morruor  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  BoRKBB.  Mr.  Ardbrson.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
Clarke. 

H.R.  3073:  Mr.  Contb. 

H.R.  3074:  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Za- 
RLOCKi.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Vbrto.  Mr.  Morri- 
soR  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Pattersor.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Bbrman.  and  Mr.  Jeppords. 

H.R.  3106:  Mr.  Cunger.    Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  Rob.   Mr.  Dicks.   Mr.  Simor.   Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner.  Mr.  Beilensoh,  and  Mr.  Denny 
Smith. 

H.R.  3139:  Ms.  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.J.  Res.  200:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Vandergripp,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
LxLAND.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Britt, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat. 

HJ.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Bbrman.  Mr.  Krameb,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

HJ.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Carr.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro, Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

HJ.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Rangel 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Vandergripp,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Collins. 
and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Bbrman.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Florio,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Vandergripp.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  132:  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  McCxtrdy,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Walker. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Skelton. 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

114.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  city  of 
Arlington,  Tex.,  relative  to  cable  television: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

'  115.  Also,  petition  of  Western  Interstate 
Energy  Board.  Denver,  Colo.,  relative  to 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  the  Comofiittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

116.  Also,  petition  of  Napa  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Napa  County.  Calif.,  relative 
to  American  wines;  to  the  Committee  aa 
Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2969 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—Page  56,  after  line  34.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

VARIARLE  TERMS  POR  ENUSTMBNT8  AND 
REENLISTMENTS  IN  REGULAR  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  1025.  Section  505  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two,  three,  four.  five,  or  six  years"  In  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  two  but  not  more  than  six 
years". 


H.R.  3191 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
—On  page  II.  after  line  4.  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  105.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed to  implement,  adminlsti-r  or  enforce  the 
provisions  of  Title  III,  Subtitle  A  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(P.U  97-248).". 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
-Page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  "$1,171,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$260,300". 
—Page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  "$1,171,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$684,150". 
-Page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  "$1,171,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,148,500". 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
—On  page  48,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  617.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term,  or  the  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  health  plan  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefit  program 
which  provides  any  benefits  or  coverage  for 
alx>rtions,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term,  under  such  negotiated 
plans  after  the  last  day  of  the  contracts  cur- 
rently in  force. 


H.R.  3222 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—On  page  29.  strike  line  12,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  30,  line  2. 
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The  Senkte  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  drder  by  the  President  i»o 
tempore  iHr.  Thxjucohd). 


i(Blr. 


PSATBt 

The  Chiplain.  the  Reverend  Rlfch- 
ard  C.  Halverson.  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pmy. 

Almighty  God.  Sovereign  Lord  of 
the  Universe,  we  have  taken  seriously 
order  in  the  physical  realm  and  have 
advanced  scientifically  and  technologi- 
cally beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  our 
forebears.  Our  finest  minds  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  explore  physical 
laws  in  obedience  to  which  they  have 
fashioned  liKredible  progress. 

Meanwhile  we  have  ignored  as  a 
matter  of  indifference  the  inviolate 
spiritual  and  moral  order.  As  a  result 
we  have  become  technological  giants 
and  spiritual  and  moral  adolescents, 
and  the  supreme  product  of  scientific 
progress  now  threatens  our  survival. 
We  are  like  siblings  in  a  nursery  play- 
ing with  time  bombs. 

Awaken  us  Lord  before  it  is  too  late. 
Awaken  us  to  the  truth  about  Thy- 
self—our need  of  Thee— and  the  con- 
summate danger  in  continuing  to  ne- 
glect moril-spiritual  order.  Help  us  to 
take  seriously  Thy  law  which  frees  our 
spirits,  btlngs  them  under  Thy  con- 
trol, and  makes  us  masters  rather 
than  victihis  of  our  destinies.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  life 
and  death.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BACKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  th«  stuiding  order,  the  distin- 
guished Jimior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  LAtTTDfBnc)  will  be  recog- 
nized on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  order  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  act  waiver  in  con- 
nection vith  the  IMF  bill.  That  is 
Senate  Resolution  146.  The  IMF  bill  is 
S.  695. 


ILegiMlaUve  day  of  Monday.  June  6. 1983) 

As  is  our  recent  and  usual  custom, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  today, 
being  Tuesday,  from  12  noon  until  2 
pjn.  so  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  may  caucus  with  their  col- 
leagues off  the  floor. 

At  2  p.m..  any  rollcall  votes  ordered 
prior  to  that  time  will  occur  in  se- 
quence. 

One  vote  hati  been  ordered  already. 
and  it  is  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  budget 
act  waiver  Senate  Resolution  146. 
There  may  be  other  rollcall  votes  or- 
dered. But  in  any  event  there  will  be 
at  least  one  rollcall  vote  at  2  p.m. 

I  expect  the  Senate  to  continue  the 
consideration  of  the  budget  act  waiver, 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  IMF  bill,  or  the  IMF  bill 
Jtself  during  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  schedule  and  outlook  for  the 
Senate  this  week  is  much  the  same  as 
I  described  it  yesterday.  We  need  to 
dicvatch  the  IMF  bill  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriations,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  finish  IMF  in  time 
to  get  to  the  supplemental  and  to 
finish  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  by  Thursday  evening. 

Senators  should  be  reminded  that 
Thtirsday  is  our  usual  late  evening. 
Indeed  we  may  be  late  this  Thursday 
in  order  to  finish  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

But  I  think  for  many  reasons  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  try  to  do 
that  instead  of  finishing  it  on  Friday, 
but  if  we  do  not  finish  it  Thursday 
night,  Mr.  President,  we  will  be  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  on 
Friday.  We  will  be  on  it  on  Friday  and 
I  regret  to  say  this  but  I  feel  I  must:  If 
we  do  not  finish  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  we  will  be  on  it  on 
Saturday  because  we  have  to  finish 
that  bill  and  get  on  with  the  appro- 
priation bills.  As  I  have  indicated  any 
number  of  times,  we  owe  the, obliga- 
tion to  deal  with  the  appropriation 
bills  as  fast  as  we  can  as  they  are  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Yesterday  a  messenger  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  to 
us  two  appropriations  bills.  They  are 
the  first  two  delivered  this  year.  They 
are  the  legislative  appropriations  bill, 
which  is  H.R.  3135,  and  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  is  H.R.  3133. 
Those  are  the  first  of  two  of  the  13 
regular  appropriation  bills.  They  are 
referred,  but  it  is  my  understanding, 
after  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee,  Senator 
Hatfield,    that    they    wiU    be    ready 


promptly  and  be  back  here  for  action 
on  the  calendar  sometime  next  week. 

If  that  is  so,  then  we  are  going  to 
take  them  up  next  week. 

Right  now  I  would  guess  that  we 
would  do  it  right  after  the  cable  TV 
bill,  which  is  scheduled  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  to  take  both  Monday  and 
Tuesday  on  the  cable  TV  bill,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  get  to  the  first  of  the 
two  regular  ^^propriations  bills  maybe 
even  on  Monday,  but  certainly  by 
Tuesday  during  the  day  and  that  the 
cable  TV  bill  will  not  take  the  entire 
time  provided  for  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

But  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  to  deal  prompt- 
ly with  the  regular  appropriations 
bills.  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  we  will  make  a  maximum  effort 
to  finish  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  this  week  and  that  we  will  be 
in  session  this  week,  including  Friday, 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  finish  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
Thursday  night  and  be  on  something 
else  Friday  without  any  votes  perhaps 
on  Friday,  but  if  we  cannot  do  that  we 
will  be  still  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  Friday  and  maybe 
even  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have  to  report  to  the  Senate  at  this 
moment. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining  under 
the  standing  order  I  yield  it  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  use. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  LAUTENBERG'S 
MAIDEN  SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBEatG  has  an  order  for  15  minutes. 
Does  he  wish  any  additional  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  No.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader.  That  will  be  ample. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  be  ample? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  special  order  that  was 
awarded  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  may  be  his  maiden  major 
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speech  in  the  Senate  since  he  arrived 
here.  I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on 
that  event. 

I  remember  so  clearly  my  first  and 
maiden  speech,  which  incidentally  was 
on  revenue  sharing,  baclc  in  January 
or  February  1967.  I  prepared  for  it  at 
great  length  and  with  ardor  and  dili- 
gence, and  I  arrived  over  here  and  I 
delivered  it  to  an  empty  Chamber. 

So  if  there  is  not  a  great  array  of  our 
colleagues  here,  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  that  that  is  not 
without  precedent  and  that  his  re- 
marlLS  will  be  scrutinized  not  only  by 
staff  but  by  Members  and  its  impact 
will  be  substantial  indeed. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  maiden 
venture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  such  of  my  time  as  he 
may  require  even  though  he  does  not 
anticipate  that  he  will  need  it.  If  he 
does  not  use  it.  he  can  yield  it  t>aclc 
unless  another  Senator  wishes  to  have 
it. 

I  look  forward  with  anticipation  to 
hearing  the  Senator  and  I  congratu- 
late him.  I  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  this  new  Senator.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Senator  Lautenberg  is 
going  to  leave  his  impression  on  the 
Senate. 

So  I  yield  time  to  him. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LAUTENBERG 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAH).  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Thanlt  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  minority  leader 
for  his  friendship  and  his  comments 
and  I  thank  the  majority  leader,  as 
well,  for  his  reference  to  the  auspi- 
cious occasion  of  his  introductory  re- 
marks. Mine  is  a  relatively  simple  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  information  age  and  its 
implications  on  our  society  and  our 
globe. 


AN  AMERICAN  CHALLENGE  IN  A 
NEW  AGE:  FAIRNESS  AND  OP- 
PORTUNITY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  make  my  first  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  I  do  so  with 
gratitude  and  awe. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  fellow 
citizens  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
entrusting  me  to  serve  them  in  this 
great  center  of  deliate  and  decision. 

I  am  in  awe  of  the  brilliance  of  our 
forefathers  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion for  a  nation  that  welcomed  those 
seeking  freedom  and  a  new  way  of  life. 
Their  wisdom  enabled  my  parents  to 
be  brought  here  by  their  families 
searching  for  refuge  and  opportunity. 

It  was  their  pattern  of  sacrifice  that 
served  as  my  critical  learning  experi- 
ence. AU  that  followed  whether  at  uni- 
versity, business,  or  life  in  general  was 


molded  by  the  framework  provided  by 
these  new  citizens. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  those  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  Chamber  for  their 
contribution  to  this  beloved  democra- 
cy, and  to  those  colleagues  with  whom 
I  presently  share  this  honor  for  the 
advice  and  encouragement  they  regu- 
larly impart  to  me. 

In  particular,  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley,  with 
whom  I  share  common  interest  and 
goals,  and  to  the  Democratic  leader. 
Senator  Byro,  who  has  extended  to 
me  every  courtesy  and  whose  respect 
for  the  history  and  traditions  of  this 
institution  set  a  high  standard  for  a 
new  Member  like  myself. 

Mr.  President,  not  very  long  ago,  our 
Nation  entered  what  many  call  the  in- 
formation age:  a  period  during  which 
information  serviced  industries,  have 
become  predominant  in  our  economy. 
They  have  eclipsed  manufacturing, 
just  as  manufacturing  surpassed  farm- 
ing decades  ago.  The  change  has  been 
gradual,  but  undeniable.  Some  60  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  is  employed  in 
creating,  storing,  processing,  or  distrib- 
uting information.  Who  does  that  in- 
clude? Officeworkers,  salespeople,  sec- 
retaries, people  at  work  in  telecom- 
munications, computers,  in  education, 
research  and  science,  financial  services 
and  insurance,  to  name  a  few.  People 
applying  information  technology  to 
make  the  production  of  goods  more  ef- 
ficient. 

Technological  innovation  has 
brought  vast  changes  in  our  society,  in 
our  workplaces,  in  our  homes  and 
schools. 

Innovation  and  change  is  accelerat- 
ing. This  will  drive  the  future  growth 
of  our  economy  and  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  our  society.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  can  ride  the  wave  of  the  infor- 
mation age,  or  can  be  swamped  by  it. 
Great  challenges  accompany  the 
promises  of  change.  In  responding  to 
those  challenges,  we  must  draw  on  the 
best  of  our  values  and  ideals.  In  a 
nation  that  is  plugged  into  computers, 
questions  of  success  and  failure  may 
become  questions  of  who  is  on-line  and 
who  is  off-line.  In  an  economy  where 
technology  will  dominate  our  future, 
how  do  we  cope  with  businesses, 
people  and  places  still  tied  to  the  past? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  issues  I 
hope  to  address  in  the  Senate.  They 
are  issues  of  equity  and  opportunity  in 
the  1980's  and  the  1990's  and  beyond. 
They  are  issues  that  trouble  my  State. 
I  am  proud  that  New  Jersey  has  been 
the  home  of  many  of  the  inventions 
that  are  the  foimdation  of  this  new 
age.  But  New  Jersey  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  American  manufactur- 
ing—and many  of  its  factories  and 
plants  are  in  decline.  New  Jersey  was 
third  in  the  Nation  in  new  patents  last 
year.  But  it  lost  46.000  jobs  in  manu- 


facturing. For  those  workers  there  is 
no  end  to  recession. 

The  suburbs  of  my  State  are  enjoy- 
ing great  growth,  tied  to  service  and 
research-based  industries  on  the  rise. 
But  New  Jersey's  cities  are  being 
stripped  of  the  industry  around  which 
they  were  built.  The  unemployment  in 
some  of  our  cities  is  about  the  highest 
in  the  Nation. 

In  reflecting  on  these  contrasts.  I 
feel  compelled  to  offer  a  personal 
note.  I  myself  am  the  son  of  a  mill- 
worker.  My  father  worked  in  textile 
mills  that  have  long  since  shut  down. 
But  I  made  my  mark  in  a  computer- 
based  company.  A  company  that  ad- 
vanced in  tandem  with  technology.  I 
crossed  into  that  future  because  my 
country  gave  me  the  chance.  It  gave 
me  an  education.  It  afforded  me  op- 
portunity. 

I  pledged  to  the  people  of  my  State 
that  one  of  my  main  missions  would  be 
to  work  to  provide  employment  and 
economic  opportunity.  We  must  work 
to  insure  that  everyone  shares  in  what 
is  to  come.  Already,  we  can  see  the 
kinds  of  challenges  we  face.  Already, 
we  can  identify  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead,  to  insure  that  the  promises  of 
the  future  are  promises  for  all  of  us. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  that  we 
must  place  increased  emphasis  on 
training  in  math  and  science.  There 
are  proposals  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  teaching,  to  enrich  the  opportuni- 
ties for  students  at  all  levels.  Most  of 
our  new  jobs  will  be  information  relat- 
ed. They  will  require  new  skills,  con- 
stantly upgraded  over  a  worker's  life- 
time. New  demands  will  be  placed  on 
our  educational  and  training  systems 
and  on  our  people.  The  capacity  to  use 
and  work  with  computers  is  becoming 
essential.  Almost  as  essential  as  being 
able  to  read  and  write  clearly. 

The  concept  of  computer  literacy  in 
turn  defines  a  new  type  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  potential  for  new  and  distress- 
ing divisions  in  our  society.  From  the 
fall  of  1980  to  the  spring  of  1982,  the 
number  of  microcomputers  and  com- 
puters available  to  public  school  stu- 
dents tripled.  Growth  in  the  use  of 
computers  in  the  schools  is  accelerat- 
ing. By  January  1983.  more  than  half 
of  all  schools  in  the  United  States 
were  using  microcomputers  in  instruc- 
tion. But  where  is  the  growth  occur- 
ing? 

According  to  one  study,  title  I 
schools— schools  with  programs  for 
the  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged—average  25  percent  fewer 
computers  than  nontitle  I  schools. 
Almost  70  percent  of  wealthy  schools 
have  microcomputers,  almost  60  per- 
cent of  poor  schools  have  not.  These 
statistics  are  ominous. 

Numbers  raise  other  questions  as 
well.  The  same  schools  that  lack  the 
resources  to  buy  computers,  very 
likely  lack  the  resources  to  enrich  the 


skills  of  th«ir  teachers,  to  buy  the  soft- 
ware, and  design  the  programs  and 
provide  the  faculty  necessary  for  ef- 
fective teaching.  In  an  age  that  de- 
mands computer  literacy,  a  school 
without  a  computer  is  like  a  school 
without  a  library.  And  the  same  pat- 
terns extend  to  the  home.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  says  the 
nimiber  of  computers  in  homes  has 
doubled  from  1982  to  1983.  Those  com- 
puters are  being  acquired  by  the  afflu- 
ent, reinforcing  disparities  in  opportu- 
nity. 

As  we  address  the  issue  of  education 
in  an  infonnation  age,  we  must  ad- 
dress the  question  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty. There  will  continue  to  be  debate 
over  what  is  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  when  it  comes  to  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  B  major  responsibility  is  to 
even  out  the  inequities,  to  insure  equal 
opportunity.  The  Congress  is  consider- 
ing various  proposals  to  insure  an  edu- 
cation appropriate  to  our  times.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  all  our  children 
have  an  equal  chance  to  get  the  educa- 
tion they  need  to  grow  and  succeed  in 
America  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  other  Issues 
of  equity.  Telecommimications  net- 
works will  be  the  new  infrastructure: 
Satellite  networks  to  conquer  the 
physical  isolation  of  rural  communi- 
ties; networlis  that  link  computers  and 
businesses  in  a  national  web:  networlcs 
that  channel  more  information,  at 
faster  speeds,  than  ever  before.  Who 
will  be  conkiected.  and  who  will  not? 

The  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  our  national  phone  system, 
is  being  broken  up.  Local  telephone 
companies  will  be  spun  off  and  will 
provide  basic  telephone  service. 

For  years,  profits  from  long  distance 
and  equipment  charges  have  held 
dovm  the  cost  of  local  telephone  rates. 
But  that  day  is.  ending.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching a  time  when  local  telephone 
users  will  have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
local  service.  Local  rates  may  double 
or  triple.  In  my  State,  regulatory  offi- 
cials predict  that  basic  telephone  rates 
could  rise  as  much  as  150  percent  by 
early  1984. 

The  effect  could  be  devastating.  For 
every  10  percent  rise  in  price,  we  can 
expect  that  1  percent  of  telephone 
users  will  drop  service.  Projected  price 
increases  would  lead  to  a  fall  off  of 
telephone  service  to  more  than  10  i;>er- 
cent  of  the  population.  Further  in- 
creases will  cut  millions  more  from  the 
most  basic  of  our  information  net- 
works—the telephone  system. 

Cut  off  wm  be  the  poor,  the  itdc  and 
the  elderly,  in  need  of  telephone  serv- 
ice for  emergencies,  for  contact  with 
the  outside  world. 

Cut  off  will  be  the  imemployed.  who 
will  become  further  isolated  from  job 
opportunities. 

Cut  off  will  be  whole  areas  of  our 
poorest  cities,  adding  another  impedi- 
ment to  their  revival. 


Our  concern  for  equity  in  the  infor- 
mation age  must  also  extend  to  heavy 
industry  and  industrial  workers.  While 
we  should  encourage  the  growth  of 
service  opportunities,  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  basic  industries  or  the 
people  and  places  affected  by  job  loss. 
Monumental  changes  occur  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  and  his  or  her  family, 
when  unemployment  hits,  when  new 
skills  must  be  acquired,  when  a  new 
Job  must  be  found  and  a  new  life 
made,  perhaps  far  from  a  person's 
home.  And  substantial  distress  is  expe- 
rienced by  old  cities  with  so-called 
siuiset  industries— when  the  tax  base 
and  infrastructure  built  around  declin- 
ing industries  erode. 

Advance  notice,  information  about 
Job  markets,  and  opportunities  for  re- 
training help  workers  adjust  more 
easily  to  change.  Targeted  incentives 
and  appropriate  planning  help  many 
cities  attract  the  makings  of  new  in- 
dustry—information based,  service  in- 
dustry and  new  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  ease  the  process 
of  adjustment. 

We  cannot  stand  back  and  permit 
our  industrial  base  to  disappear.  We 
cannot  concede  these  jobs  to  our  for- 
eign competitors.  We  must  encourage 
change  in  our  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial plants  to  make  them  competi- 
tive. -This  can  be  done  through 
changes  in  tax  policy,  in  trade  policy, 
and  other  incentives— and  by  promot- 
ing partnership  among  management, 
workers,  and  Government.  The  Demo- 
cratic industrial  policy  task  force,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  studying  these  ques- 
tions to  shape  a  legislative  agenda  to 
address  them. 

Bifr.  President,  in  my  own  State, 
there  is  growth  and  prosperity  directly 
tied  to  the  coming  of  the  information 
age— jobs  in  research,  science,  finan- 
cial services.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  areas  in  deep  decline,  cities 
where  unemployment  is  pervasive,  and 
industry  on  the  wane. 

In  welcoming  the  information  age, 
we  must  not  leave  these  people  and 
communities  behind. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  long 
stood  for  opportunity,  equality,  and 
fairness.  I  would  not  be  here  today 
were  it  not  for  the  opportunities 
granted  me.  A  child  of  the  Depression, 
I  was  given  the  chance  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, to  go  forth,  and  make  a  mark. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  substantial 
changes  in  our  economy  and  our  socie- 
ty. Industries  are  transforming.  Tasics 
are  changing.  Demsinds  are  shifting. 
In  our  efforts  to  seize  the  Ijest  the  new 
age  has  to  offer,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  call  of  our  conscience,  to  insure 
that  we  go  forward  together,  as  a 
united  people  sharing  the  potential  of 
this  new  age. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  speech.  He  is  a  memt>er 
of  the  Industrial  Task  Force  which  I 
appointed,  and  which  I  expect  to  look 
very  carefully  into  the  matter  of  long- 
term  revival  of  our  basic  industries  in 
this  country.  The  Industrial  Policy 
Task  Force  is  chaired  by  Senator  Kem- 
NEDY.  who  is  approaching  the  responsi- 
bility with  great  vigor. 

The  task  force  has  had  before  it  a 
number  of  people  from  throughout 
the  country  who  are  very  luiowledgea- 
ble  in  areas  of  concern  to  the  task 
force. 

The  distinguished  Senator  who  has 
just  spoken  is  a  very  active  member  of 
that  task  force,  having  attended  all 
meetings.  He  is  enthusiastic  attout  the 
assignment.  I  am  confident  he  will 
make  a  fine  contribution  to  the  efforts 
of  the  task  force. 

I  again  congratulate  him  on  his 
speech  this  morning. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader.  As  usual,  he  gives  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  all  Mem- 
bers. I  thank  him  for  his  comments. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  Senators  on  the 
floor  seelung  time  in  morning  busi- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  he  permitted  to  speak  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  10  minutes  until  the 
majority  leader  arrives  on  the  floor.  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
Senate  concerning  my  recent  trip 
abroad.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR      SPECTER      REPORTS 

ON  RECENT  VISIT  TO  ISRAEL, 

EGYPT.  AND  ITALY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
making  this  floor  statement  today 
without  the  delay  which  would  result 
from  preparing  a  polished,  written 
statement.  The  report  is  to  my  col- 
leagues and  others  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Israel.  Egypt,  and  Italy. 

My  wife  and  I  arrived  at  Tel  Aviv 
late  on  May  28  and  departed  early  on 
June  1.  We  then  went  on  to  Egypt, 
staying  there  from  June  1  through 
June  3,  and  then  to  Rome  on  June  3, 
and  returning  to  the  United  States  on 
June  5. 

While  we  were  in  Israel,  we  were 
with  the  congressional  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  Jewish 
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FMermtkm  of  PitUI>urgh.  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of 
OraUer  Phfladelphia.  and  the  Jewish 
Federmtkm  of  the  Delaware  VaUey. 
Other  Members  of  that  Pennsylvania 
oongreasional  delegation  included  Con- 
gressman Edoab.  Congressman  Foou- 
CTTA,  Congressman  Connc,  Congress- 
man KosTMATBi.  and  Congressman 
BoBSKi.  Wh«i  we  were  in  Israel  and  at 
meetings  elsewhere,  too.  we  were 
Joined  by  others  from  the  Congress, 
tnclw^ng  Congressman  Wnss  and 
Congressman  Souutz  of  New  Yorii. 
Congressman  Haskih  of  Iowa,  and 
Congressman  Ran>  of  Nevada. 

During  our  stay  in  Israel,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
the  Israeli  Oovermnent.  the  opposi- 
tl4xi.  representatives  of  Arab  organiza- 
tions on  the  West  Bank,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Peace  Now  move- 
ment 

The  day  we  arrived  in  Israel,  there 
had  been  an  easing  of  tensions  on  Is- 
raeli's northern  border.  For  the  prior  7 
days,  there  had  been  a  massing  of 
Syrian  and  Soviet  military  units.  Late 
in  the  day  on  May  28.  that  tension 
eased  when  those  military  maneuvers 
were  declared  over.  But  a&  we  moved 
northward  in  Israel,  we  saw  large-scale 
Israeli  tank  movements,  and  as  we 
came  to  the  Lebanese  border  and  had 
occasion  to  look  into  Lebanon,  we  saw 
units  of  Syrian  forces  there  and  there 
was  considerable  basis  for  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  further  hostil- 
ities in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
our  visit  in  Israel,  we  went  to  Ofra  set- 
tlement in  the  Judean  mountains.  We 
continued  along  the  Alon  Road  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  where  we  had  lunch  at 
the  Kibbutz  Ein  Oev.  We  ascended  the 
Oolan  Heights  to  visit  the  Kibbutz 
Kfar  Haroub  and  to  visit  an  outpost 
on  the  Israeli-Syrian  border.  We  de- 
scended the  Oolan  Heights  at  Bnot 
Taacov  Bridge  and  had  diiuier  at  the 
Kibbutz  Ayeleth  Haschachar  Guest 
House,  where  we  spent  the  night.  We 
then  drove  on  to  Metullah  on  the  Leb- 
anese border  to  witness  the  Good 
Pence,  then  went  to  Nazareth  to  tour 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation. 
While  in  Nazareth,  we  had  a  very  illu- 
minating meeting  with  the  deputy 
mayor  of  Nazareth. 

Our  itinerary  also  included  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  who  appeared  in  good  health 
and  good  q^lrits.  I  am  pleased  to  say. 
He  restated  Israel's  intention  to  with- 
draw from  Lebanon  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  Syria  and  the  PLO 
forces  will  do  the  same.  He  welcomed 
the  Lebanese-Israeli  agreement  on 
withdraansl,  even  though,  as  he  point- 
ed out.  there  were  key  concessions 
which  Israel  had  made  in  terms  of  not 
attaining  the  peace  treaty  which 
Israel  has  sought  with  Lebanon,  and 
also  a  concession  that  there  has  not 
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been  a  determination  of  the  status  of    agreement  and  a  sign  of  real  strength 

Major  Haddad.  that  comes  from  a  democracy  where 

Mr.  Begin  spoke  about  his  forthcom-    there  is  no  single  view,  no  monolithic 
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ing  visit  to  the  United  SUtes.  Repre- 
sentative Edcak  had  made  the  sugges- 
tion, which  I  had  seconded,  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  suitable  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  to  have 
Prime  Minister  Begin  address  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress.  When  that  possi- 
bility was  broached  with  Mr.  Begin,  he 
said  he  would  be  honored  to  do  so  if 
invited.  Representative  Edgar  intends 
to  pursue  that  matter,  he  said  to  me. 
with  Speaker  OTfnu.  in  the  House, 
and  I  shall  pursue  the  matter  with  our 
Senate  majority  leader  (Mr.  Baksh)  to 
see  if  such  arrangements  could  be 
made.  My  sense  is  that  the  Israel-Leb- 
anon situation  is  one  of  tremendous 
world  importance  and  that  a  speech  by 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  would  be  very  informative 
and  would  provide  Congress  with  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  there. 

If  others  from  the  Middle  East,  such 
as  President  Mubarak  or  King  Hus- 
sein, would  care  to  make  similar  pres- 
entations, I  think  there  would  be 
much  to  commend  that,  to  give  them 
equal  time,  so  to  speak,  if  that  contin- 
gency were  to  arise. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  expressed  his 
gratitude  that  the  issue  of  P-16's  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. I  facetiously  commented  to 
him  that  I  thought  it  likely  that  the 
Senate  would  approve  the  sale  of  the 
F-16's  to  Israel  with  greater  speed  and 
less  debate  than  the  sale  of  the 
AWAC's  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Begin 
did  not  grasp  the  point  at  first;  then 
he  did  and  with  a  straight  face  said  he 
did  not  know  that  Israel  was  to  get 
AWAC's.  Then  in  a  serious  vein,  he 
said  the  sale  of  F-16's  is  crucial  to 
Israel  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  expedited,  in  advance  of 
1985.  which  would  be  enormously 
helpful  to  Israel. 

We  had  occasion  to  meet  with  De- 
fense Minister  Moshe  Arens.  to  renew 
our  friendship  from  his  year  as  Israeli 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  he  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  United  States-Israeli 
relations,  based  on  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  United  States 
from  having  lived  here  for  so  many 
years  and  from  his  relationship  with 
President  Reagan,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger;  so  there  has  been  a  rap- 
port, a  relationship,  and  a  line  of  com- 
munications which  has  eased  substan- 
tial tensions  between  the  two  nations. 
We  had  occasion  to  meet  with 
Shimon  Peres,  the  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party.  Mr.  Peres  had  views  substan- 
tially different  from  those  of  Mr. 
Begin.  I  think  it  a  very  healthy  sign  in 
that  democratic  society  that,  notwith- 
standing the  problems  the  nation 
faces,  there  is  room  for  debate  and  dis- 


approach. 

Mr.  Peres,  for  example,  expressed 
disagreement,  as  he  had  publicly 
before,  with  the  Govenunent's  view  of 
moving  beyond  45  kilometers  into  Leb- 
anon and  said  he  thought  it  preferable 
to  withdraw  to  a  point  some  45  kilome- 
ters into  Lebanon  to  maintain  security 
in  that  area  but  not  beyond.  He  ex- 
pressed a  very  different  position  about 
the  West  Bank. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  had  renewed 
his  position  that  the  West  Bank. 
Judea.  and  Samaria,  were  indispensa- 
ble for  Israel's  security.  Mr.  Peres,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  that  if  securi- 
ty were  obtained  for  a  strip  of  that 
area,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
concessions  of  a  territorial  natiu«  to 
attain  a  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
problem  and  peaceful  relations  with 
other  Arab  nations. 

On  the  West  Bank,  we  visited  a  kib- 
butz and  heard  a  very  important 
speech  from  a  young  woman,  Shifra 
Blass,  who.  coincidentally.  is  a  native 
of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  my  home 
State.  She  spoke  of  the  interests  of 
young  Israelis  in  settling  on  the  West 
Bank,  where  real  estate  could  be  ob- 
tained within  their  means,  and  spoke 
of  settlement  there  of  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  23.000  to  25,000  Israelis 
and  plans  for  10,000  additional  apart- 
ments, which  could  bring  perhaps  as 
many  as  30.000  more  Israelis.  We  know 
that  these  substantial  developments 
are  continuing  on  the  West  Bank. 

We  then  moved  on  to  the  Golan 
Heights,  where  we  met  a  man  who 
bears  the  same  name  as  mine.  Specter, 
a  man  in  his  mid-30's  named  Leonard 
Specter,  from  New  Jersey.  He  showed 
us  the  same  problems  that  had  been 
present  in  the  Golan  Heights  and 
pointed  to  villages  below  where  we 
stood.  For  some  19  years,  from  1948  to 
1967.  the  Syrians  engaged  in  periodic 
shelling,  making  the  lives  of  Israeli 
settlements  below  totally  intolerable. 
That  situation  has  now  been  altered 
since  the  Golan  Heights  are  under  Is- 
raeli control,  so  that  threat  to  peace  is 
gone. 

During  the  course  of  our  visit  there, 
we  heard  substantial  expressions  of 
concern  about  the  rights  of  the  Arabs. 
A  meeting  was  obtained  with  a  group 
called  Peace  Now.  which  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  morality  of  having 
Aral)s  in  a  subservient  status. 

I  earlier  made  reference  to  a  visit 
with  the  Deputy  Mayor  Madger.  who 
complained  about  the  lack  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  Israeli  national  govern- 
ment to  the  Arab  parts  of  Nazareth. 
The  issue  was  discussed  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  who  spoke  out  about 
what  he  considered  to  be  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  Arabs.  On  the  Issue  of 
domination.   Mr.   Begin   pointed  out 


that  Arabs  had  the  option  of  Israeli 
citizenship  which  could  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  parity  with 
any  Israeli  citizen,  should  the  Arab  na- 
tionals choose  to  exerdae  the  option 
for  such  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sketch  of 
some  of  the  facts  which  we  found  on 
our  trip.  My  conclusi(ms  are  that 
Israel  is  much  stronger  now  than  on 
the  previous  occasions  when  I  have 
visited  Israel.  This  was  my  fifth  trip 
there,  having  been  there  in  1064. 1970. 
1980.  and  1982.  and  ihiea  in  May  and 
June  of  1983.  Notwithstanding  tre- 
mendous problems  of  inflation  and  a 
tremendous  allocation  of  the  Israeli 
gross  national  product  for  military 
purposes,  the  signs  are  that  the  nation 
is  stronger.  There  are  new  hotels 
flourishing  in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv, 
and  there  are  more  apartment  houses 
being  constructed.  There  are  signs  of 
vitality  and  prosperity.  There  is  great 
concern  in  the  country  about  the  Leb- 
anese conflict  in  and  of  itself.  I  care- 
fully do  not  use  the  term  "tavaslon," 
because  I  think  that  it  is  a  misnomer. 
The  Israelis  moved  into  southern  I«b- 
anon  on  June  6  Just  1  year  ago  yester- 
day in  response  to  repeated  terrorist 
attacks  on  the  Israeli  northern  border. 

Some  expressions  of  thought  were 
that  with  an  incursion  of  45  kilome- 
ters, the  Israelis  had  gone  far  enough 
into  Lebalion.  Israeli  casualties  then 
numbered  only  25  dead.  There  was 
great  concern  in  the  country  about  the 
486  Israelis  who  ultimately  died  in  the 
conflict,  the  number  that  we  had 
heard  on  oiu-  arrival  on  May  28.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  note  that  when  a  small 
nation  like  Israel  is  at  war— with  fewer 
than  4  million  people  and  a  limited 
niunber  of  young  men— their  expres- 
sions of  casualties  are  right  down  to 
the  last  number:  486.  It  is  not  about 
500  dead;  it  is  486. 

When  we  met  with  Defense  Minister 
Arens,  he  pointed  out  that  two  other 
Israelis  died  the  night  before  in  an 
ambush  in  Lebanon,  so  the  nimiber 
had  gone  to  488;  and  the  very  thought- 
ful, inspeetive  way  the  nation  of  Israel 
is  reviewfeig  the  actions  of  the  past 
year  and  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
moving  beyond  the  4S-kilometer 
range. 

My  own  sense  is  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  peace  in  the  Mideast  must 
come  with  recognition  by  other  Arab 
nations.  An  enormous  step  forward 
was  taken  with  the  Camp  David 
accord,  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
treaty.  A  significant  step  has  been 
taken  with  the  Israeli-Lebanese  agree- 
ment, limited  as  it  is.  That  must  be 
followed  by  the  involvemeiit  of 
Jordan.  aAd  perhaps  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
the  peace  process  to  move  forward 
with  a  lohg-range  peaceful  solution  to 
the  problems  of  that  area. 

The  issue  of  peace  in  the  Mideast  is 
vital  not  only  for  the  Bfideast  but  for 
the  world  as  well.  We  learned  that  the 


Soviet  presence  in  Syria  is  much  more 
open  and  much  more  flagrant  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past;  while  in  the  past 
there  had  been  Soviet  advisers 
present,  today  they  were  present  in 
lante  numbers  and  in  uniform  to  be 
very  visibly  present.  With  the  UJS.  in- 
terests in  that  area  and  the  U.S.  effort 
to  try  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
PLO,  Israeli,  and  Syrian  forces,  there 
is  the  potentiality  for  a  world  conflict 
if  the  matters  are  not  solved  in  that 
range. 

A  solution  must  also  include  the 
withdrawal  of  12.000  to  15,000  PLO 
soldiers  who  are  present  there,  having 
reentered  Lebanon  in  violation  of  the 
commitments  to  leave  which  had  been 
entered  into  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

From  Israel,  my  wife  and  I  moved  on 
to  a  visit  in  Egypt  where  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  an  extensive  discussion 
with  President  Mubarak.  We  had  ten- 
tatively scheduled  a  squash  match  at  7 
a.m.  on  June  2.  but  the  option  was  to 
talk  about  U.S.  foreign  aid  instead  of 
occupying  our  time  with  the  athletic 
event.  President  Mubarak  and  I.  and 
our  wives— Mrs.  Mubarak  joined  us 
when  Joan  was  present— together  with 
Ambassador  Atherton  had  a  wide- 
ranging  discussion  on  the  issues  of  the 
Mideast. 

I  began  by  conveying  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  respects  as  the  Prime  Minister 
has  asked  me  to  do,  and  President  Mu- 
barak responded  about  his  esteem  for 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  saying  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  a  man  of  his  word 
and  also,  as  President  Mubarak  said, 
"tough."  I  believe  he  said  that  word 
"tough"  in  a  complimentary  sense. 

I  then  expressed  to  F»resident  Muba- 
rak the  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  for  Egypt's  support  of  the 
C^unp  David  accord  and  for  President 
Mubarak's  repeated  statements  that, 
as  President  of  Egypt,  he  would  sup- 
port in  all  ways  the  principles  of  the 
Camp  David  accord,  including  when  he 
spoke  at  a  Senate  luncheon  in  January 
1983.  and  similarly  at  a  Senate  lunch- 
eon in  1982. 

I  raised  the  issue  with  President  Mu- 
barak about  returning  the  Egyptian 
Ambassador  to  Israel  because  the 
Egyptian  Ambassador  had  been  with- 
drawn shortly  after  the  incidents  in 
the  refugee  camps  in  mid-September 
1982.  I  urged  President  Mubarak  to 
return  the  Ambassador  in  light  of  Is- 
rael's agreement  with  Lebanon  to 
withdraw,  conditioned,  of  course,  on 
the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
and  PLO  troops.  And  without  discuss- 
ing the  matter  at  great  length.  I  am 
optimistic  that  the  Egyptian  Ambassa- 
dor may  soon  i>e  returned  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  then  pursued  a  dis- 
cussion with  President  Mubarak  on 
the  question  of  further  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  pursuance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Camp  David 
accord  which  had  not  yet  reached  full 
fruition. 


President  Mubarak  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  having  such  discussions  but 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
time  was  right.  I  inquired  as  to  how 
President  Mubarak  thought  that  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  might  be  involved 
in  those  discussions.  President  Muba- 
rak responded  that  he  believed  there 
would  have  to  be  a  link  established  be- 
tween Palestinian  leaders  and  King 
Hussein  before  that  involvement 
would  occiir. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  expressed  the 
view  that  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  PLO 
were  inappropriate  representatives  of 
the  Palestinians,  but  I  expressed  the 
thought  that  we  certainly  needed  to 
pursue  those  discussions  in  the  future. 
President  Mubarak  said  that  wherever 
he  has  gone,  he  has  explained  the 
principles  of  the  Camp  David  accord 
to  leaders  of  other  Arab  nations  and 
that,  privately,  leaders  of  othe  Arab 
nations  agree  that  Egypt  had  done  the 
right  thing  in  entering  into  this  peace 
treaty  with  Israel  brokered  by  the 
United  States. 

President  Mubarak  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Arab  nations  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  reject  opportunities  when 
they  are  presented  and  accept  them 
only  when  it  is  too  late.  But  notwith- 
standing that.  President  Mubarak  is 
optimistic  that  the  opportunity  would 
be  present  for  others  among  the  Arab 
nations  to  Join  in  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  the  extension  of  it. 

When  I  inquired  of  President  Muba- 
rak about  his  view  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  conflict  between  Syria  and  Israel.  I 
was  pleased  with  his  response  that  he 
thought  such  renewed  conflict  unlike- 
ly for  a  number  of  reasons.  , 

First,  Syria  knew  it  would  be  unlike- 
ly to  win  suci)  a  conflict  and  would  not 
imdertake  such  a  war  on  its  own. 
Second,  President  Mubarak  felt  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  actively 
support  Syria.  He  expressed  his  reason 
for  that  by  referring  to  the  experience 
Egypt  had  with  the  Soviet  Union  back 
during  the  so-called  war  of  attrition  in 
the  1969-70  period.  From  that  experi- 
ence. President  Mubarak  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Soviets  would 
supply  to  a  nation  like  Syria  or  to  a 
nation  like  Egypt,  as  they  had  in  the 
past,  only  defensive  wei^rans.  not  of- 
fensive weapons. 

He  then  spoke  at  some  length  about 
a  situation  in  which,  during  the  late 
1960's.  the  Soviet  Union  had  really 
sought,  only  to  expand  its  presence  in 
Egypt  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
made  an  effort  to  establish  their  pres- 
ence at  the  base  of  Mersa  Matruh  and 
had  spoken  of  the  possibility  or  the 
imminence  of  an  Israeli  attack  there, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
Union  extending  its  own  influence  in 
Egypt  at  that  time.  President  Muba- 
rak expressed  the  view  that  similar 
pattern  would  be  followed  by  Egypt, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Syria  and  that 
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the  SovieU  would  not  really  support 
the  Syrians  in  an  active  way.  and 
therefore  the  Syrians  would  not  initi- 
ate hostilities  with  Israel  on  their  own. 

I  then  discussed  the  issue  of  the 
United  States  aid.  and  I  aslced  him 
whether  there  were  any  special  re- 
quests he  had  to  make  that  I  could 
transmit  to  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

President  Mubarali  said  that  Egypt 
would  like  more  aid  and  would  like 
greater  flexibiUty  in  the  aid  which 
Egypt  received. 

I  said  to  President  MutMurak  that  I 
would  not  make  any  commitment  on 
the  issue  of  increase  in  aid  to  Egypt 
because  of  the  grave  problems  that 
the  United  SUtes  faced,  the  difficul- 
ties of  taking  care  of  substantial  do- 
mestic problems  in  the  United  States: 
but  on  the  issue  of  flexibility.  I 
thought  there  was  much  to  be  said. 
and  I  would  support  his  interest  in 
having  that  flexibility  increased. 

President  Mubarak  essentially  said 
that  Egypt  would  like  the  same  flexi- 
bility which  Israel  now  enjoys,  and 
that  is  a  matter  I  intend  to  pursue 
with  the  AID  unit  in  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  remainder  of  our  trip  and 
stay  in  Cairo,  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  very  fine  staff  of  Am- 
bassador Atherton  at  the  Embassy.  I 
met  with  the  military  attaches,  the  ag- 
ricultitfal  counselor,  the  commercial 
affairs  counselor,  the  defense  and  air 
attaches,  the  political  officer,  the  head 
of  the  consular  section,  and  the  sci- 
ence, technology  and  health  officer. 
We  received  a  thorough  briefing  on 
the  situation  there. 

One  matter  of  concern  was  the 
report  from  the  agricultural  counselor 
that  Brazil  had  diunped,  or  sold  at 
subsidized  prices,  some  $82  million 
worth  of  poultry  into  the  Egyptian 
market  the  year  before  and,  in  so 
doing,  had  substantially  prejudiced 
the  opportunities  of  others,  including 
UJS.  fanners,  to  sell  poultry  in  Egypt. 
That  is  an  issue  which  I  think  has  to 
be  taken  up  in  some  detail  when  Con- 
gress considers  further  advances  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  may  in  turn  go  to  nations  like 
Brazil  and  then  in  turn  may  be  used  to 
subsidize  sales  to  countries  like  Egypt, 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  pattern  where 
U.S.  farmers  or  U.S.  steelworkers  are 
paying  taxes  into  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
which  then  makes  allocations  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
then  advances  funds  to  nations  like 
BrazU.  which  in  turn  subsidizes  steel. 
to  put  steelworkers  out  for  work  in  the 
United  States,  or  subsidizes  poultry,  as 
for  example  in  this  sale  to  Egypt, 
which  puts  farmers  out  of  work. 


Mr.  President,  we  then  had  an  op- 
portunity to  travel  to  Rome,  where  we 
had  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 

"Courage"  was  the  theme  of  the 
message  delivered  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II  in  the  Vatican  to  a  small  congres- 
sional delegation  last  Saturday,  June 
4.  Referring  to  man's  unalienable  dig- 
nity, the  Pontiff  urged  us  to  pursue 
truth  and  righteousness,  to  promote 
peace,  and  improve  man's  lot  on 
Earth. 

Our  delegation  consisted  of  Senators 
LuGAB.  PiaiCY.  Hatch,  Hawkins,  and 
Mattingly;  Representative  Poguetta; 
my  wife,  councilwoman  Joan  Specter, 
and  me.  plus  staff.  We  were  received 
by  His  Holiness  in  a  resplendent  cham- 
ber on  an  upper  floor  of  the  Vatican. 

In  advance  of  his  arrival,  we  were 
told  that  the  Pope  preferred  a  simple 
greeting  and  a  handshake  to  anything 
more  formal.  The  chairman  of  our  del- 
egation. Senator  Lugar.  expressed  our 
appreciation  for  the  audience  and 
stated  our  admiration  for  the  Pope's 
worldwide  activity  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  social  justice. 

The  Pope  spoke  to  us  in  flawless 
English,  reading  from  a  brief  text. 
After  thanking  us  for  our  visit,  he 
talked  of  the  world's  problems  and 
urged  us  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  with  courage,  regardless  of 
the  consequences. 

Prior  to  his  entering  the  room,  we 
had  formed  a  semicircle.  The  Pope 
then  walked  around  the  room,  shaking 
hands  with  each  of  us  individually 
while  two  cameramen  captured  the 
moment  in  photographs.  When  the 
Pontiff  came  to  Joan  and  me,  he  greet- 
ed us  and  extended  a  blessing  upon  us 
and  our  family.  In  that  brief  moment. 
I  told  His  Holiness  we  were  from 
Pennsylvania  and  brought  him  greet- 
ings from  Cardinal  Krol.  who  has  Xteen 
his  close  friend  for  many  years. 

All  those  in  attendance  sensed  that 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
man.  He  spoke  eloquently  and  direct- 
ly. In  his  white  gown.  sash,  and  skull 
cap.  he  radiated  warmth  and  good  will. 

Our  later  visit  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  enor- 
mously impressive  cathedral  complet- 
ed a  very  memorable  visit  to  the  Vati- 
can. 


Mr.  BAKER.  And  we  cannot  vote 
until  2  p.m..  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  procedural  stalemate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  between 
now  and  12  o'clock,  when  we  shall 
recess,  be  devoted  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  leader 
for  extending  the  morning  business 
which  will  permit  me  to  speak  ihore 
extensively  for  the  moment. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  the  extended 
time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIULE  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  foregoing  address  by 
Mr.  Specter,  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  procedural  paradox  on  our  hands.  As 
soon  as  morning  business  is  over,  the 
question  will  occur  on  the  Budget  Act 
waiver.  There  is  no  more  time.  I  be- 
lieve, for  debate  on  the  Budget  Act 
waiver.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


LAUNCH  ON  WARNING-THE 
WORST  NUCLEAR  STRATEGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  recent  Senate  debate  on  the  MX. 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  missile 
argued  that  it  was  so  vulnerable— as  a 
stationary,  land-based  missile  with  the 
inviting  target  of  10  warheads— that  it 
would  have  to  t>e  launched  on  warn- 
ing. On  Sunday.  May  29,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  article  by 
Charles  Mohr  that  some  policymakers 
speak  with  increasing  frequency  of 
launching  "American  nuclear  missiles 
on  the  sole  basis  of  electronic  sensors' 
warning  that  an  enemy  missile  attack 
has  begun."  Both  this  country  and  the 
Soviets  deny  this  is  fixed  policy.  But 
both  sides  indicates  that  such  a  re- 
sponse might  l)e  necessary. 

Ironically,  some  argue  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  so  called  nuclear  modern- 
ization program  is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent more  time.  Result:  He  would  not 
have  to  trust  a  warning  system.  Such  a 
system,  like  anything  else  made  by  fal- 
lible human  beings,  could  give  a  false 
signal.  Yet,  the  modernization  system 
itself— not  only  the  MX  but  also  the 
sharp  improvement  in  accuracy  and 
hard  target  kill  capability— puts  a  pre- 
mium on  launch  on  warning.  And  that 
is  not  all:  The  finding  released  by  the 
Air  Force  recently  that  a  Soviet  attack 
could  knock  out  99  percent  of  our 
land-based  missiles  suggests  the  same 
thing— that  the  progress  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race— each  refinement,  each 


success— letds  to  a  shortening  of  the 
time  the  President  or  the  ruler  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  for  response. 
It  therefore  accelerates  the  terrible 
possibility  that  a  false  noUoe  that  one 
side  or  the  other  had  insufficient  time 
to  check  oiit  could  result  in  the  most 
tragic  mistake  in  human  history— 
maybe  the  last  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  nuclear 
war  issue  on  which  virtually  every 
Senator  should  be  able  to  unite— those 
who  favor  a  nuclear  freeze,  those  who 
believe  in  arms  control,  and  those  who 
would  rely  on  constantly  improving 
our  nuclear  weapons— it  should  be  the 
imperative  necessity  of  worldng  to 
stop  the  testing,  the  production,  and 
the  deployment  of  weapcm  systems 
that  are  hair-trigger,  that  must  be 
fired  because  of  their  vulnerability, 
and  that  provoke  the  fear  of  a  first 
strike  from  the  opposition. 

Fortunately,  this  country  at  the 
present  time  has  an  inunense  advan- 
tage in  thfe  nuclear  competition.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  placed  about  60  per- 
cent, more  than  two-thirds,  of  its  nu- 
clear power  in  stationary,  land-tmsed 
missiles.  These  missiles  are  vulnerable 
because  we  Icnow  where  they  are. 
They  are  stationary  in  fixed  sites.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  can  knock  out  99  per- 
cent of  our  fixed  missiles,  we  can  or 
probably  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  to 
them.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  only  5  to  8  minutes  in  which 
to  act  in  the  event  of  a  report  that  our 
missiles  are  on  their  way.  because  our 
missiles  are  emplaced  so  much  closer 
to  the  Soviet  Union  than  theirs  are  to 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  would  have  20  to  35  minutes. 

Also,  we  have  only  25  percent  of  our 
nuclear-strategric  power  in  stationary 
land-based  missiles.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent, three-quarters,  of  our  nuclear 
power  is  in  mobile  bomt>ers  or  subma- 
rines. 

So  for  us  to  build  more  land-based 
missiles  makes  no  sense,  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  reducing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  terrible  error  precipitating  a 
nuclear  war.  or  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  a  suitable  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Charles  Mohr.  to  which  I 
have  referred  from  the  May  29  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered    to    be    printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Kew  York  Times.  May  29. 1983] 

Debate  on  Early  Launching 

<By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington.  May  28.— Some  policy 
makers  and  military  thinkers  speak  warily, 
but  with  disturbing  frequency,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  launching  American  nucleeu-  mis- 
siles on  the  sole  basis  of  electronic  sensors' 
wamitiK  that  an  enemy  missile  attack  has 
liegun. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  deny  that  "launch  under  attack"  or. 


as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "launch  on  warn- 
ing" is  official  policy  and  doctrine.  But  both 
have  lilnted  that  they  might  be  forced  to 
adopt  such  a  policy,  and  lx>th  have  cloaked 
their  statements  in  apparently  deliberate 
arabicuity. 

Officials  in  both  the  Reagan  and  Carter 
Administrations  liave  said  tliat  while 
"launch  under  attack"  was  not  national 
policy,  the  Soviet  leadership  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  United  States  would  wait  until 
attacking  missiles  actually  struck  before 
firing  its  own.  Soviet  officials  began  to  drop 
hints  that  they  might  be  forced  to  adopt 
the  policy  because  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's nuclear  arms  buildup. 

Gen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee earlier  this  month  that  the  Russians 
"have  no  assurance  that  we  would  ride  out 
an  attack"  before  begining  a  retaliatory 
strike. 

Washington's  longstanding  policy  has 
lieen  that  retaliation  would  be  ordered  only 
after  unmistakable  confirmation  of  nuclear 
explosions  on  United  States  territory.  But 
weapon  experts  agree  that  multiple  war- 
heads and  missile  accuracy,  which  has  im- 
proved at  a  remorseless  rate,  have  begun  to 
overwhelm  methods  of  protecting  landbased 
missiles  the  most  versatile  and  capable  part 
of  the  nuclear  arsenal.  These  technological 
advances  have  seemed  to  push  the  super- 
powers toward  consideration  of  "launch 
under  attack. ' 

Does  this  mean  that  an  alrtady  dangerous 
world  is  becoming  a  hair-trigger  world,  sub- 
ject to  destruction  by  a  faulty  computer  mi- 
crochip? 

Many  experts  think  probably  not.  Several 
studies  of  the  question  of  launching  under 
attack,  done  by  entities  ranging  from  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  to  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's Pentagon,  have  concluded  that  a 
more  "robust  °  and  "reliable"  combination 
of  sensors,  communications  and  command 
arrangements  would  be  needed  under  that 
policy,  and  that  would  require  extensive  and 
expensive  improvements  in  such  technol- 
ogies. Even  with  such  improvements,  many 
national  security  analysts,  whose  ranks  in- 
clude retired  and  active  senior  officials,  do 
not  believe  the  policy  is  practical  or  defensi- 
ble now  or  any  time  soon. 

One  major  study  said  that  "no  matter  how 
robust"  and  redundant  the  system  became, 
it  would  never  be  possible  to  erase  doubts 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  blind 
or  "spoof  the  warning  sensors.  Such  think- 
ers doubt  it  would  be  feasible  for  any  Presi- 
dent to  begin  nuclear  war  merely  because 
the  sensors  had  gone  dead.  This  study,  by  a 
panel  of  authorities  recruited  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  argued,  as  have 
other  committees,  that  it  would  never  be 
possible  to  erase  all  doubt  about  the  abso- 
lute reliability  of  an  automated  war-making 
system. 

The  occasions  and  manner  in  which 
spokesmen  for  the  two  superpowers  talk 
about  launching  on  warning  tend  to  indicate 
some  nonmilitary  motives.  For  instance,  on 
almost  every  occasion  since  1979  when 
senior  Defense  Department  officials  have 
discussed  the  subject,  it  has  been  when  they 
were  trying  to  reassure  Congressional  com- 
mittees that  land-based  missiles,  for  which 
the  officials  were  seeking  appropriations, 
were  not  hopelessly  vulnerable  to  preemp- 
tive destruction. 

Let  a  senator  or  representative  deride  the 
survivability  of  MX  or  Minuteman,  and  an 
official  may  respond  that  the  Russians 
could  never  be  sure  the  missiles  would  not 


be  launched  on  warning,  leaving  attacken 
to  strike  empty  sUos.  In  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  began  to  drop  dark 
hints  about  launching  under  attack  in  early 
1982.  the  tactic  seems  to  be  to  try  to  fright- 
en the  United  States  out  of  modernizing 
strategic  forces  or  deploying  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe. 

Fred  C.  Ikie.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy,  the  third-ranking  official  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  has  been  a  deter- 
mined and  vocal  opponent  of  launching 
under  attack.  In  1981.  General  Richard 
Ellis,  then  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Strategic  Air  Command,  told  a  closed 
Senate  hearing  that  he  strongly  opposed 
such  a  policy,  and  this  appears  to  l)e  a  con- 
sistent view  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  among  other  senior  American  officers. 

The  large  majority  of  uniformed  and  civil- 
ian officials  and  former  officials  who  oppose 
the  policy  do  so  because  they  regard  it  as 
too  dangerous.  An  Air  Force  analytical 
paper  written  in  April  this  year  said  the 
whole  point  of  modernizing  United  States 
strategic  forces  was  to  give  the  President 
enough  time  to  make  reasoned  decisions  in 
time  of  nuclear  stress. 

A  CONFLICT  WITH  COALS 

Launching  under  attack,  as  many  detailed 
studies  have  suggested,  would  probably  have 
to  be  a  formal  policy,  consciously  adopted 
and  embraced.  It  is  not  thought  likely  by 
military  analysts  that  the  President  could 
adopt  it  as  a  last-minute  improvisation  in 
the  less  than  30  minutes  of  warning  that 
enemy  missiles  were  in  flight,  given  present 
procedures  to  verify  launching  orders,  arm 
nuclear  warheads  and  give  target  orders. 
Still  less  could  the  Russians  launch  their 
liquid-fueled  rockets  in  the  six-  to  eignt- 
minute  flight  time  of  Pershing  2  missiles, 
which  are  scheduled  to  go  to  Europe  in  De- 
cember. 

Moreover,  such  a  policy  is  in  basic  conflict 
and  tension  with  other  policy  goals  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  of  some  nation- 
al security  analysts  who  are  conservatives. 
Those  analysts,  including  Richard  N.  Perle, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Policy,  have  often  opposed 
the  policy  not  merely  because  of  its  inher- 
ent dangers  but  also  because  they  fear  it 
could  be  used  as  an  excuse  not  to  build  the 
MX  missile  and  modernize  nuclear  forces. 

Also,  the  Reagan  Defense  Department  has 
put  high  priority  on  attaining  the  capacity, 
if  necessary,  to  fight  a  protracted  nuclear 
war  and  to  "prevail."  This  is  one  reason  that 
an  $18  billion,  five-year  program  to  improve 
communications  and  space  and  terrestrial 
sensors  was  announced  in  October  1981.  al- 
though these  improvements  could  also  in- 
crease the  ability  to  launch  missiles  while 
under  attack. 

But  the  concept  of  protracted  war  re- 
quires. Pentagon  officials  say.  a  "secure  re- 
serve" of  nuclear  weapons,  some  of  which 
have  great  flexibility  to  be  programmed  for 
new  targets.  That  primarily  means  land- 
based  missiles.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
shoot  all,  or  even  many,  of  its  missiles  in  the 
first  few  minutes  of  war,  it  would  forgo  the 
endurance  to  wage  protracted  war. 

FLEXIBILITY  SOUGHT  IN  RESPONSE 

Moreover,  a  goal  of  all  administrations 
since  1974  has  been  to  try.  at  least,  to  give 
Presidents  more  flexibility  in  response  and 
possibly  to  contain  nuclear  violence  at  levels 
lower  than  huge  "spasm"  retaliations.  The 
three  United  States  infrared  warning  satel- 
lites in  stationary  orbit  over  the  Soviet 
Union    would    give    almost    instantaneous 
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mmlnc  that  Soviet  mlaaUea  had  been  fired. 
But  the  ground  radar  atations  that  would 
count  the  mlHiles  and  calculate  their  desti- 
nattom  would  not  furnish  daU  uwful  for 
planning  retaliation  until  many  minutes 
later. 

The  shortage  of  time  to  decide,  and  the 
complexity  of  incoming  information,  has  led 
aclentists  wIm>  specialise  in  mUitary  issues  to 
ctnclude  that  adopting  a  policy  of  launch- 
ing under  attack  would  require  the  delega- 
tion of  Presidential  authority  over  the 
launching  of  nuclear  warheads,  a  decision 
that  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  called  "unpalata- 
ble." This  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a 
more  or  less  automated  system  of  beginning 
nuclear  war. 

Some  studies  have  said  that  under  such  a 
poUcy  the  President's  role  might  be  little 
more  than  to  endorse  the  probability  calcu- 
lations of  computers.  Other  studies  give  the 
human  executive  an  even  smaller  role.  This 
would  be  a  very  difficult  policy  to  Justify  po- 
UticaUy. 

OTHXB  roacxs  mot  aotcikd 
Doomsday  discussions  of  Irretrievable 
launchlngs  based  solely  on  sensor  warning 
apply  only  to  fixed,  land-based  missiles. 
which  form  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  striking  force  but  less  than 
3S  percent  of  the  United  SUtes'.  If  land- 
based  forces  were  invulnerable,  certain  to 
absorb  an  attack  and  retaliate,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  pose  the  possibility  of  launc- 
ing  under  attack  as  a  deterrent.  And  some 
mUitary  strategiste  see  an  advantage  In 
riding  out  the  attack  rather  than  shooting 
blind.  Surviving  space  sensors  and  sensors 
Uunched  immediately  after  the  Soviet 
attack  would  help  identify  the  highest-value 
targets  for  retaliation. 

American  bomber  forces  would,  of  course, 
be  launched  as  soon  as  any  serious  warning 
of  hostile  attack  was  flashed  by  the  elec- 
tnmic  sensors,  but  those  aircraft  take  hours 
to  reach  enemy  airspace  and  can  be  recalled. 
MUasOe-launching  submarines  are  consid- 
ered impervious  to  pre-emptive  attack,  and 
their  relatively  prolonged  communications 
and  prelaunching  procedures  make  a  policy 
of  launching  under  attack  irrelevant  to 
them. 

This  raises  a  major  question  about  the 
usefulness  of  even  bluffing  with  a  doctrine 
of  launching  under  attack.  What.  opponenU 
of  the  policy  ask.  would  be  the  purpose  of 
such  a  policy?  Because  of  the  near  invulner- 
ability of  the  submarine  force  and  the 
nearly  certain  survival  of  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  powerful  bomber  force,  it  is  not 
needed  to  insure  overwhelming  retaliation 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  they  say. 

If  adopted,  the  policy  would  serve  only  as 
a  subatitute  for  a  secure  basing  system  for 
land-baaed  missiles,  to  save  that  leg  of  the 
nuclear  triad  when  no  other  measure  would 
serve.  The  dangers  and  disadvantages  of 
electronic  decision-making,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  other,  admittedly  more  expensive, 
solutions  to  vulnerability  of  land-based  mis- 
siles, seem  to  outweigh  the  importance  of 
that  single  goal,  even  to  the  officials  who 
continue  to  hint  that  no  one  can  be  sure 
they  would  not  give  it  a  try. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  AMERICAN 
GATHERING  OF  HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lifr.  President,  re- 
cently the  text  of  mn  address  by  David 


T.  Chase,  delivered  to  the  American 
Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors, was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  impetus  for  this  moving 
speech  was  his  silent  promise  to  two 
condemned  fellow  inmates  of  Ausch- 
witz 39  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  of  1944.  two  young 
men  were  condemned  to  die  for  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  concen- 
tration camp.  The  S.S.  guards  assem- 
bled all  of  the  remaining  iiunates  to 
witness  the  hanging  of  the  two  Jewish 
boys.  Moments  before  the  executioner 
removed  the  bench  on  which  they 
stood,  with  their  last  breath,  the  boys 
screamed  out  to  the  crowd,  "Don't  let 
this  day  be  forgetten— never  forget 
this  Inhumanity!" 

Mr.  Chase  never  knew  their  names, 
nor  does  he  remember  their  faces.  But 
their  dying  wish  and  mandate  was  one 
he  will  never  forget  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Unfortunately,  the  fate  of  these 
Jewish  boys  was  not  unique.  In  his  ad- 
dress Chase  asks.  "How  many  times 
has  this  episode  been  repeated  in  so 
many  different  forms  and  incidents 
during  the  Holocaust  years?"  Nearly 
every  stirvlvor  of  the  Holocaust  lost  a 
family  member  during  this  era.  Chase 
feels  fortunate  that  he  had  one 
member  of  his  immediate  family,  a 
sister  who  also  survived  the  Holocaust. 
Approximately  60  other  members  of 
his  family,  including  parents,  grand- 
parents, aimts,  imcles.  and  cousins 
perished  during  Hitler's  bloody  reign. 

But  Mr.  Chase  did  not  wish  to  focus 
entirely  on  horrors  of  the  Nazi  period. 
He  urged  the  crowd  to  pay  homage 
and  express  deep  gratitude  to  America: 
a  coimtry  that  gave  Holocaust  survi- 
vors a  home  when  they  had  none. 

Chase  also  points  out  that  the  Holo- 
caust survivors  and  their  children 
have  been  extremely  successful  in  the 
professional  world,  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  busi- 
ness leaders  among  them.  Speaking 
for  the  survivors.  Chase  asks  the  world 
to  give  them  credit  for  their  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  to  society, 
not  sympathy  for  their  sufferings. 

Finally.  Chase  expresses  this  con- 
cern for  the  future  in  this  passage  of 
his  address: 

Today,  my  friends,  we  are  proud  to  be 
Americans.  But  what  about  tomorrow?  Can 
we  become  complacent  or  indifferent  to  the 
injustice  which  takes  place  in  this  world? 
Can  we  limit  our  concern  to  ourselves  only? 
Or  as  good  Americans  and  true  to  our 
Jewish  heritage,  we  acknowledge  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  fellow  man  .  .  .  United 
with  a  ^ngle  voice  of  Justice  and  in  pursuit 
to  equality,  we  can  and  will  make  this  world 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  commend 
Mr.  Chase  for  keeping  the  silent  prom- 
ise he  made  to  the  Jewish  boys  in 
Auschwitz  nearly  39  years  ago. 
Through  this  speech,  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man.  While  we  salute 


Mr.  Chase,  we  should  alao  heed  his 
words  of  advice  when  he  tells  us  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  become  compla- 
cent to  the  injustice  which  takes  place 
in  this  world  today.  We  cannot  afford 
another  Holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  in  the  Senate 
have  remained  complacent  for  too 
long.  For  nearly  35  years  we  have 
failed  to  become  a  party  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  a  treaty  that  has 
been  pending  in  this  body,  as  I  say  for 
35  years.  Only  the  Senate  has  to  act 
on  it.  and  every  President  has  pleaded 
with  us  to  act.  as  have  every  Secretary 
of  State,  every  Attorney  General,  and 
every  religious  organization  in  this 
country,  and  as  has  the  American  Bar 
Association.  They  have  all  asked  us  to 
ratify  the  treaty  that  would  make  the 
extermination  of  any  national,  racial, 
ethnic,  or  religious  group  a  crime 
under  international  law.  The  need  for 
such  a  treaty  has  not  diminished  since 
the  Holocaust.  Those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  destroy  an  entire  group  of 
people  have  found  their  work  shame- 
fully easy,  for  they  can  operate  with- 
out fear  of  systematic  international 
condemnation  and  punishment.  The 
Genocide  Convention  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  correcting  this  situation. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  Sen- 
ate's inaction  on  this  important  treaty. 
Let  us  not  wait  for  another  Holocaust 
before  we  are  spurred  to  action.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE  CON- 
FEREES—HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  91 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senate  conferees  for  House  Con- 
ciurent  Resolution  91:  Senators  Do- 

MENICI,  AlUfSTROHG.  KASSEBAOM. 

BoscHwrrz.  Hatch.  Gortoh.  Chiles. 
Sasser.  Metzenbauh,  and  Ribgle. 


SENATOR  LAUTENBERG'S 
MAIDEN  SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautehberg) 
made  his  maiden  speech,  the  first 
speech  he  has  made  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  not 
here  to  hear  Senator  LAirrEHBERG's 
speech,  but  I  do  wish  to  commend  him 
on  speaking  out.  I  hope  he  will  take 
the  occasion  to  speak  out  frequently. 
We  need  his  advice. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  able  to  build  an  ex- 
traordinary business  with  15.000  em- 
ployees, a  business  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  high-tech  revolution. 

He  spoke  on  the  implications  of  the 
computer    age.    I    understand,    this 


morning.  And  I  am  very  anxious  to 
read  his  si^eech  because  he  speaks 
with  such  authority  because  conunit- 
ers  are  such  an  important  part  of  our 
lives. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  or  when  we  reflect  on  it  will 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
year  1984  Is  the  year  that  George 
Orwell,  the  remarkable  British  writer, 
selected  as  the  time  wbm  we  would 
have  the  logs  of  freedom  in  this  world 
and  domination  by  a  govnnment  that 
would  be  a  big  brother. 

The  computer  revolution  is  part  of 
the  way  to  that  terrible  future  if  we 
permit  it  to  take  that  path.  At  the 
same  time  computers  can  certainly 
make  life  better,  fuller,  more  beauti- 
ful, better  organized  and  more  effi- 
cient than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President.  I  certain- 
ly commend  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  (Senator  LAtriBiiB^a)  for 
speaking  out  this  morning.  He  is  a  fine 
Senator.  I  serve  with  him  (m  the 
Banking  Committee.  He  has  been  a 
great  addition  to  that  committee.  He  is 
a  man  who  obviously  has  excellent 
business  Judgment  and  is  going  to  be  a 
real  asset  to  us  in  this  body. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F. 
SOBdMER.  JR..  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR. AMERICAN  LEGION 

BCr.  MITCHELL.  Bfr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
recent  testimony  of  John  F.  Sommer. 
Jr..  deputy  director.  National  Veterans 
Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Som- 
mer's  testimony  was  given  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Oversi^t  and  Investigations  on 
May  3.  1983. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Sommer's  testi- 
mony wag  the  various  research 
projects  being  conducted  regarding 
agent  orange  exposure  by  Vietnam 
vets  and  the  possible  health  effects  of 
that  exposure.  As  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  the  scope 
of  the  current  research. 

Mr.  Sommer's  testimony  has  great 
importance  to  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  My  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  over  agent  orange  will  find  his 
testimony  enormously  enlightening.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Som- 
mer's testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
STATntBrr  or  Johm  F.  SoMMia.  Jk.,  Defutt 

DnscTOR.  Katioral  VsmAiis  Aptaiks  and 

RBHAanJTMnOM  Commissioh 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: "The  American  Legion  appreci- 
ates this  opyortunity  to  present  our  views 
on  Agent  Orange  research:  a  priority  issue 
of  this  organization,  and  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance  (o  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
families. 


There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search relating  to  various  health  effects  of 
Agent  Orange  exposure,  aside  from  the 
study  mandated  by  PL  96-151.  that  is  either 
currently  underway  or  in  the  planning 
stages,  and  we  will  comment  on  several  of 
the  projects  that  the  Legion  feels  are  signif- 
icant 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion  was 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  took  over  the  responsibility  for 
the  PL  96-151  study  when  the  Interagency 
Agreement  between  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  E>epartment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  was  signed  on  January  14. 
1983.  The  transfer  fulfilled  a  long  and  in- 
tense effort  by  the  Legion  to  have  the  study 
completed  by  a  scientific  agency  that  is  in- 
dependent of  the  VA. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  manner  in 
which  CDC  has  progressed  since  accepting 
Uie  responsibility  for  the  study.  Within  a 
matter  of  days  following  the  signing  of  the 
Interagency  Agreement,  CDC  officials  met 
with  The  American  Legion  to  discuss  the 
study  and  elicit  input  and  recommendations 
relating  to  the  research. 

At  the  same  time,  we  offered  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Legion  in  encouraging  the  par- 
ticipation of  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  study, 
as  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  importance 
that  such  participation  will  play  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  CDC  studies. 

In  reviewing  the  protocol  outline  prepared 
by  CDC  when  it  first  became  available  to 
the  Legion  in  early  February,  it  was  obvious 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
highly  competent  work  was  achieved  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

CDC  has  recommended  that  two  historical 
cohort  studies  be  completed;  the  Agent 
Orange  study,  and  a  broader  Vietnam  expe- 
rience study.  Authority  for  the  expansion  of 
the  study  was  provided  under  PL  97-72.  and 
CDC  was  quick  to  realize  the  importance  of 
studying  the  possible  health  effects  that 
other  herbicides  such  as  Agents  White  and 
Blue  (picloram  and  cacodylic  acid,  respec- 
tively), other  chemicals,  medications,  or  en- 
vironmental hazards  or  conditions,  that  ex- 
isted in  Vietnam  could  have  had  on  the  vet- 
erans who  served  in  RVN. 

The  studies  will  each  be  comprised  of 
three  major  components;  a  mortality  study, 
a  health  and  exposure  questionnaire,  and  a 
clinical  and  laboratory  assessment. 

The  Agent  Orange  study  is  to  consist  of  3 
cohorts,  and  the  Vietnam  experience  study 
2  cohorts.  The  cohorts  are  to  be  composed 
of  6,000  individuals  each,  selected  pursuant 
to  a  thorough  review  of  the  military  records 
by  the  Army  Agent  Orange  Task  Force 
(AAOTP).  The  American  Legion  is  pleased 
to  have  learned  that  CDC  has  assigned  a 
Public  Health  Advisor  to  work  full-time 
with  the  AAOTF,  as  we  have  long  stressed 
the  importance  of  a  liaison  between  this 
dedicated  group  of  experts  in  the  area  of 
military  records  and  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  protocol  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Agent  Orange  study. 

The  AAOTF  plays  an  integral  part  in  the 
Agent  Orange  research  efforts,  and  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  the  foregoing  studies  that 
are  currently  being  implemented  by  CDC. 
Without  the  military  records  from  Vietnam 
the  study  cohorts  could  not  be  selected, 
thus  it  would  be  imp(»sible  to  carry  out  the 
studies.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  unobtru- 
sive nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
AAOTF  detracts  from  the  actual  impor- 
tance of  the  responsibilities  that  the  Task 
Force  bear.  The  American  Legion  is  con- 
cerned that  because  of  ttiis  inconspicuous- 


nesB.  not  enough  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
priority  nature  of  the  Army  Agent  Orange 
Task  Force's  role  in  the  ongoing  research. 

The  Legion  understands  that  CDC  has  re- 
ceived approval  for  the  requested  positions 
needed  to  carry  out  the  studies,  and  they 
are  in  the  process  of  recruiting  the  neces- 
sary staff.  However,  this  tus  not  detracted 
from  the  ongoing  development  of  the  proto- 
cols for  the  two  studies  which  are  expected 
to  be  completed  and  available  for  peer 
review  by  the  end  of  May. 

CDC  is  also  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
conducting  case-control  studies  of  the  inci- 
dence of  soft-tissue  sarcomas  and  lympho- 
mas. The  American  Legion  is  aware  of  the 
importance  of  such  case-control  studies,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  soft-tissue  sarco- 
mas, and  we  urge  that  they  be  conducted 
by,  or  under  the  responsibility  of  CDC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset, 
the  Legion  is  both  encouraged  and  pleased 
by  the  progress  made  by  CDC  in  s  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  In  addition.  CDC  has 
held  to  a  commitment  made  at  the  time  the 
agency  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
study— to  seek  the  input  and  recommenda- 
tions of  The  American  Legion  and  other  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  to  maintain  open 
lines  of  communication.  For  this  we  are  ap- 
preciative.      ' 

The  only  other  thing  that  we  can  ask  is 
that  CDC  release  all  relevant  findings  as 
they  become  available  during  the  studies. 
Vietnam  veterans  are  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  Agent  Orange  and  other  environ- 
mental hazards  and  want  the  facts  as  best 
they  can  be  established.  The  American  Le- 
gion's goal  is  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
these  concerns  and  apprehensions  are 
promptly  and  accurately  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  offer  comment 
on  some  of  the  other  Agent  Orange  related 
research  projects  that  are  currently  being 
carried  out  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  by  private  enti- 
ties under  contract  to  the  government.  The 
American  Legion  is  monitoring  all  of  these 
studies,  within  the  limits  of  our  capabilities, 
and  it  is  hopeful  that  the  results  of  each  of 
the  projects  will  complement  the  total 
Agent  Orange  research  effort. 

The  examination  of  Ranch  Hand  person- 
nel, those  Air  Force  personnel  who  were  di- 
rectly involved  in  Agent  Orange  spraying 
missions  in  Vietnam,  has  been  completed, 
and  we  understand  that  an  excellent  rate  of 
participation  among  the  over  1.200  individ- 
uals who  served  in  that  unit  was  experi- 
enced. The  study  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments; a  mortality  study,  a  morbidity  study, 
and  a  follow-up.  The  questionnaire  involved 
in  this  investigation  was  administered  under 
contract  by  the  Harris  Organization,  and 
the  physical  examinations  and  laboratory 
studies  were  conducted  by  the  Kelsey-Sey- 
bold  Clinic  in  Houston,  Texas  on  a  contract 
basis.  A  mortality  report  is  expected  to  be 
issued  in  the  near  future,  and  preliminary 
reports  on  the  data  obtained  from  the  ex- 
aminations and  questionnaires  later  in  1983. 
Follow-up  examinations  will  be  completed 
at  3,  5, 10,  IS  and  20  year  points. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlan- 
ta is  conducting  a  study  that  is  designed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  are  at  a  higher  risk  of 
producing  offspring  with  serious  birth  de- 
fects. The  test  population  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 7,500  babies  with  birth  defects 
bom  in  the  AtlanU  area  between  1968  and 
1980.  the  identity  of  which  were  extracted 
from  the  CDC  birth  defect  registry.  Where 
possible,  the  parents  of  the  subject  babies 
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uc  beinc  interviewed  to  determine  the  fac- 
tors which  maiy  be  responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  abnormalities,  including  service 
in  Vietnam  and  possible  exposure  to  toxic 
substances  which  may  be  attributable  there- 
to. Reportedly.  CDC  has  experienced  a  good 
participation  rate  in  this  study.  However,  we 
understand  there  are  some  problems  In  lo- 
cating a  small  number  of  veterans  who  were 
previously  interviewed,  and  are  now  being 
contacted  for  followup  interviews,  due  to 
the  fact  they  have  moved.  The  results  of 
this  study  are  expected  to  be  available  by 
the  end  of  1983. 

The  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology, 
since  1978.  has  been  collecting  pathologic 
material  including  tissues  extracted  during 
surgical  procedures  and  during  autopsy  pro- 
cedures, of  Vietnam  veterans  from  Veterans 
Administration     medical     centers.     Armed 
Forces  hospitals,  and  from  medical  facilities 
in  the  private  sector,  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  illnesses  that  have  been  incurred 
by  these  Vietnam  veterans.  It  was  recently 
reported  that  1.200  cases  have  been  submit- 
ted to  AFIP  to  date,  and  an  additional  600 
are  forthcoming.  The  project  is  being  divid- 
ed into  two  phases.  The  first  phase  is  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  the  cases  of  vet- 
erans who  served  on  active  duty  in  Vietnam 
from  1962  to  1974.  The  second  phase  con- 
sists of  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  the 
cases  of  veterans  or  active  duty  personnel 
who  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam.  This  group 
will    serve    as    matched    controls    for    the 
cohort  included  in  phase  one.  We  find  it  in- 
teresting  to  note   the  different  diagnoses 
that  have  been  made  thus  far.  There  are  86 
different  diagnoses  of  the  skin.  15  varied 
liver  diagnoses.  16  different  benign  tumor 
diagnoses,  and  30  diagnoses  of  malignant 
tumors.  There  have  been  an  additional  173 
diagnoses  made,  not  including  the  forego- 
ing. As  for  the  collection  of  the  pathologic 
tissue.  1.088  samples  are  submitted  by  VA 
medical  centers.  74  of  the  cases  involved  vet- 
erans in  civilian  hospitals,  and  the  rentain- 
ing  4  percent  were  submitted  by  Federal 
hospitals,  for  the  most  part  Air  Force.  The 
tissue  samples  have  been  sent  to  AFIP  from 
46  States,  and  99  percent  of  the  cases  in- 
volved male  veterans.  The  completion  date 
of  this  study  is  indefinite. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  begun 
preliminary  work  on  a  Vietnam  veteran 
mortality  study  which  will  draw  a  compari- 
son of  death  rates  and  the  causes  of  death 
between  groups  of  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam  and  those  who  did  not.  VA  esti- 
mates that  this  study  will  be  completed  in 
mid  1984. 

An  identical  twin  study  is  currently  being 
designed  by  the  VA  at  the  St.  Louis  VAMC. 
The  proposed  study  will  compare  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  pairs  of  twins:  one  of  whom 
served  in  Vietnam  and  the  other  who  was  in 
the  military  but  was  not  in  RVN.  to  exam- 
ine the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  experience. 
This  study  is  expected  to  be  concluded  in 
mid  1984. 

Ten  additional  research  projects  have  re- 
cently been  approved  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  selected  from  proposals 
submitted  by  individual  investigators  work- 
ing in  VA  medical  centers,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  new  research  proposals  issued  by 
VA  Medical  Research  Service,  which  speci- 
fied a  biochemical,  physiological  or 
toxicological  focus  on  the  delayed  effects  of 
exposure  to  Agent  Orange  and  other  herbi- 
cides. The  research  projects  for  the  most 
part  involve  animal  studies,  but  human 
tissue  cultures  will  be  analyzed  in  some  of 
the  experiments,  such  as  biochemical  stud- 
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ies  of  fat  meUbolism.  The  new  projects  are 
supported  for  up  to  five  years  with  VA  re- 
search funds  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

The  VA  has  established  an  Environmental 
Medicine  Monograph  Series  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  useful  information  of  a- 
scientific  nature  on  environmental  and  oc- 
cupational factors  that  have  or  may  have 
affected  the  health  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  Monographs  that  are  to  be  initiated  in 
Fiscal  Year  1983  include  Agent  Blue  (caco- 
dylic  acid).  Human  Exposure  to  Phenoxy 
Herbicides.  Birth  Defects  (genetic  screening 
and  counseling),  and  Chloracne.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  will  continue  to  monitor  the  de- 
velopment of  these  and  other  monographs 
that  have  been  proposed  for  future  imple- 
mentation. 

The  Legion  is  also  following  with  interest 
several  other  ongoing  studies  involving 
dioxin  exposure,  including  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  Dioxin  Registry,  the  NIOSH  Soft- 
Tissue  Sarcoma  Investigation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  s  Case  Control  Study 
of  Lymphoma  and  Soft-Tissue  Sarcoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  presented  this 
compendium  of  major  Agent  Orange  and  re- 
lated research  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  toUI  effort  being  put 
forth  to  determine  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  exposure.  Needless  to  say.  the 
picture  is  changing  and  it  is  apparent  to  the 
Legion  that  progress  is  being  made.  As  was 
stated  earlier,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol has  moved  quickly  on  the  preliminary 
implementation  of  the  study  mandated  by 
PL  96-151.  and  the  expansion  of  that  study 
authorized  by  PL  97-72.  The  agency  has  de- 
termined the  complexities  involved  in  such 
problematic  research,  and  has  moved  for- 
ward to  address  the  studies.  We  urge  that 
CDC  continue  to  act  in  an  expeditious  but 
cautious  manner  as  they  complete  the  pro- 
tocols for  the  Agent  Orange  and  Vietnam 
experience  studies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion 
thanks  you  for  your  timeliness  in  schedul- 
ing hearings  on  this  issue  that  is  of  such  ex- 
treme importance  to  Vietnam  veterans,  as 
time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  critical  matter, 
and  the  continued  vigilance  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee will  certainly  serve  to  ensure  that 
the  research  discussed  today  will  continue 
to  be  conducted  without  delay. 

You  may  be  assured  that  The  American 
Legion  will  continue  iU  involvement  in 
every  aspect  of  the  issue  of  Agent  Orange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  our  sUte- 
ment. 


REMARKS  OF  AL  KELLER,  JR., 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
recent  remarks  by  Al  Keller,  Jr..  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  Mr.  Keller  made  these  re- 
marks at  a  banquet  at  the  American 
Legion  Post  84  in  Orono,  Maine,  on 
April  23,  1983. 

Mr.  Keller's  remarks  touched  on  a 
wide  variety  of  Issues  on  which  the 
American  Legion  has  taken  a  strong 
position.  That  Includes  agent  orange, 
"atomic  veterans,"  the  nuclear  freeze, 
and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Keller's  remarks  demonstrate 
the  American  Legion's  strong  tradition 
of  active  participation  in  the  demo- 


cratic process.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  his  remarks  thought  provok- 
ing and  well  worth  reading.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Keller's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Al  Kkluh,  Jr.,  Natiohal 

COMMARDm,  THK  AMERICAN  LaCIOM 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, my  fellow  Legionnaires.  As  many  of 
you  who  have  heard  me  speak  know  I  like  to 
Ulk  about  tradition,  the  value  of  knowing 
where  we  have  been,  and  keeping  faith  with 
the  tried  and  true  ways.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  tradition  as  an  excuse  for  not 
changing  or  as  a  place  to  hide  l>ecause  we 
are  afraid  of  the  future  but  I  do  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  value,  and  the  importance,  of 
preserving  those  things  in  life  that  have 
served  us  well  and  for  which  there  are  no  re- 
liable replacements. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  traditional  orga- 
nization. Our  fundamental  beliefs,  outlined 
in  the  preamble  to  our  constitution,  talk  of 
God.  country,  and  service  to  veterans  and 
their  families.  Today  we  are  addressing 
these  fundamental  beliefs  to  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

After  months  of  work,  legislation  has  fi- 
nally been  introduced  in  the  98th  Congress 
that  addresses  the  subject  of  Agent  Orange 
and  compensation  for  some  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  it  is  a 
bill  The  American  Legion  can  finally  sup- 
port. Scientific  evidence  now  pinpoints 
three  diseases  that  can  t>e  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  to  the  herbicide  used  to 
destroy  jungle  cover  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  bill  would  esUblish  a  procedure  for 
presumption  of  service  connection  for  com- 
pensation based  on  those  three  diseases. 

For  years  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
families  have  l)een  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential—but unknown— health  hazards  they 
may  have  incurred  by  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange. 

It  is  high  time  Congress  took  up  this  issue 
of  compensating  veterans  for  their  disabil- 
ities as  scientific  evidence  becomes  avail- 
able. On  behalf  of  our  700,000  Vietnam  vet- 
eran meml)ers.  I  assure  you.  the  American 
Legion  insists  on  it. 

Also  in  the  area  of  veterans  affairs.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
announced  earlier  this  month  that  after  17 
months  of  delay,  they  have  agreed  to  liber- 
alize their  guidelines  to  provide  medical 
treatment  to  military  personnel  who  took 
part  in  open-air  atomic  tests  and  whose  ill- 
nesses might  have  been  caused  by  exposure 
to  radiation. 

Between  220.000  and  350,000  mUitary  per- 
soimel  were  exposed  to  radiation  during  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing  from  1945  until 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1962.  A  large 
numl>er  subsequently  developed  leukemia 
and  other  cancers.  However,  only  a  small 
number  of  these  veterans  filing  disability 
claims  have  had  their  claims  approved  by 
the  VA. 

The  American  Legion's  position  on 
"atomic  veterans"  is  mandated  by  national 
convention  resolutions  going  back  to  1978. 
and  most  recently  resuted  in  Resolution 
409  at  our  national  convention  last  August 
in  Chicago.  Our  work  with  individual  veter- 
ans filing  radiation-related  disability  claims 
goes  back  further. 


It  is  apparent  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  about  tbe  plight  of  these  "atomic  vet- 
erans." The  American  Legton  will  continue 
ito  effort  to  help  these  affUcted  veterans 
obtain  recognition  and  oompenaation  for 
service-connected  disabilitlet. 

Today  the  American  Legion's  concern  for 
national  secirity  and  foreign  relations  also 
remains  intadt. 

All  of  us  in  The  American  Legion  have  a 
lot  of  work  c«t  out  for  us  in  the  days  ahead. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  been  talking  lately  of  a  cona«isus  ero- 
sion. He  points  out  that  from  the  earliest 
days  of  our  nation  we  have  loved  peace  and 
been  suspicious  of  things  military-  But  de- 
fen^ng  a  free  society  rests  on  principles 
that  require  a  consensus  to  be  formed  in 
favor  of  a  strong  defense,  if  we  are  to  have 
one,  and  for  that  consensus  continually  to 
be  maintained.  That's  certainly  no  small 
task. 

Today  there  are  many  voices  shouting  for 
attention  across  this  great  land.  Voices  that 
call  for  an  immediate  nuclear  freeae,  voices 
that  demand  cutbacks  in  our  defense  spend- 
ing budget,  voices  that  urge  the  government 
pay  out  money  for  this  thing  or  that,  all 
voices  sincere  in  their  beliefs  but  often  ig- 
noring cold,  kard  facts  of  history. 

Does  America  really  need  a  nuclear 
freeze?  Certainly  we  do  and  so  does  the 
world.  But  an  immediate  nuclear  freeze 
today  is  not  the  answer  to  the  world-wide 
threat  of  nuolear  war. 

The  American  Legion  continues  to  stand 
on  our  well  eaUblished  principles.  We  desire 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  Just 
four  provisions. 

First,  the  United  States  must  be  allowed 
to  maintain  a  deterrent  capability  to  be  able 
to  protect  ourselves  apd  our  interests  from 
those  who  would  threaten  our  very  exist- 
ence. 

Second,  the  introduction  of  Pershing  mis- 
siles in  NATO  countries  must  move  ahead. 
For  years  our  NATO  friends  have  been  star- 
ing down  the  barrel  of  the  Soviet  SS-20  mis- 
sile threat  knowing  that  nothing  is  there  to 
offset  that  threat.  The  Pershing  missile  will 
work  toward  that  end.  However,  we  do  agree 
that  a  "zero  option"  agreement  would  be 
better  still,  if  that  can  be  negotiated. 

Third,  onoe  this  rough  parity  has  been 
reached  America  and  the  Soviet  should 
agree  to  begin  a  mutual  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

Finally,  a  freeze  can  be  negotiated  that 
depends  heavily  on  the  ability  of  both  sides 
to  verify  compliance  with  the  agreement. 
That  verification  certainly  should  be  tied  to 
on-site  inspection. 

These  four  steps  are  not  ultra-conserva- 
tive. They  are  logical,  rational,  and  neces- 
sary, if  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  ever  be 
achieved. 

It  is  up  to  each  of  you  to  let  those  who 
make  laws  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  In  Maine, 
know  how  you  feel.  For  it  is  very  possible 
that  a  vocal  minority  can  swing  the  pendu- 
lum to  the  "freeze  right  now"  side. 

In  the  related  area  of  foreign  relations,  I 
feel  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  Central  Amer- 
ica have  been  too  long  neglected  In  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Earlier  this  year  I  visited  Mexico  and 
Panama  and  I  have  come  to  believe  that  a 
solid  "good  afeighbor  policy"  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  assist  our  friends  in  lAtin  America 
in  regaining  economic  prosperity  and  de- 
feating communist  aggression. 

The  American  Legion,  after  an  extensive 
study  by  our  Western  Hemisphere  Task 
Foree,  adopted  three  resolutions  at  our  na- 


tional convention  in  Chicago  dealing  with 
the  Caribbean  Basin  and  Central  America. 

One  of  those  resolutions  calls  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative 
Into  a  true  "Marshall-type  plan."  Obviously, 
an  expanded  initiative  could  help  rejuve- 
nate the  area  just  as  it  breathed  new  life 
into  a  devastated  western  Europe  after 
World  War  II. 

Our  resolution  also  urges  increased  educa- 
tional exchanges  between  the  United  States 
ajid  all  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  feel  that 
concept  is  an  excellent  means  of  helping 
provide  the  technical  knowledge  needed  for 
economic  growth. 

Incidentally,  during  my  visit  to  this  area, 
several  high  ranking  U.S.  officials  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviets  offer  many  more  schol- 
arships than  we  do  and  thus  gain  influence 
among  Latin  America's  youth. 

A  second  resolution  adopted  in  Chicago 
recommends  economic  and  military  aid  be 
given  to  El  Salvador.  We  know  that  help  is 
needed  there  to  fend  off  a  hungry  commu- 
nist bear. 

You  and  I  should  take  heart  from  the 
elections  in  that  country  last  year.  The 
people  soundly  rejected  the  communist 
badced  insurgents  in  the  face  of  life-threat- 
ening danger.  But  Marxist  backed  guerillas 
rejected  democracy.  We  support  the  en- 
hanced aid  package  to  El  Salvador  to  give 
that  beleagured  nation  the  resources  to 
defeat  the  insurgents. 

Last  month  President  Reagan  suggested 
he  would  send  more  military  advisors  to  El 
Salvador,  if  Congress  does  not  approve  a 
$110  million  increased  military  aid  package 
to  that  country. 

This  satisfies  a  mandate  from  our  1982  na- 
tional convention  concerning  El  Salvador, 
which  urges  the  U.S.  government  to  provide 
adequate  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador  and 
furnish  increased  military  training  and 
equipment  as  necessary  to  defeat  commu- 
nist guerillas  in  El  Salvador. 

Our  third  resolution  focuses  on  Costa 
Rica.  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  It  man- 
dates The  American  Legion  to  speak  direct- 
ly to  the  need  for  U.S.  government  econom- 
ic and  security  assistance  in  those  countries. 
These  same  concerns  were  addressed  by 
President  Reagan  when  he  made  a  major 
foreign  policy  address  to  The  American 
Legion  during  our  Washington  Conference 
in  February. 

America  is  a  wonderful  country,  founded 
on  principles  of  freedom  and  peace.  Nothing 
in  our  history  has  happened  to  destroy 
those  principles. 

In  recent  weelcs.  many  people  have  been 
testifying  in  Washington  on  various  aspects 
of  the  1984  budget.  Defense  spending  is  in- 
creasingly under  attack.  There  have  been 
thoughts  tossed  around  that  defense  spend- 
ing is  nothing  more  than  welfare  for  the  de- 
fense industries. 

Members  of  The  American  Legion  certain- 
ly do  not  feel  that  way.  And  if  surveys  are 
to  be  trusted  neither  do  America's  youngest 
veterans.  A  Lou  Harris  and  Associates  poll 
shows  79  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  favor- 
ing increased  defense  spending. 

They  understand  full  well  that  for  nearly 
25  years  defense  spending  in  coitstant  dol- 
lars remained  virtually  unchanged  in  this 
country  while  those  who  would  impose  their 
will  on  other  countries  had  beefed-up  every 
aspect  of  their  military. 

Today  we  are  building  a  stronger  military. 
One  that  is  capable  of  responding  to  the  va- 
riety of  challenges  that  could  present  them- 
selves in  the  years  ahead. 

Defense  spending  now  amounts  to  28  per- 
cent of  the  federal  budget.  That  compares 


to  more  than  45  percent  in  1960.  Clearly,  de- 
fense money  for  our  nation  can  never  be 
considered  welfare  for  contractors,  more 
like  welfare  for  all  citizens.  For  if  we  shirk 
from  our  responsibility  to  remain  a  strong 
and  capable  deterrent  in  troubled  times,  all 
other  spending  for  our  people  will  be  of 
little  use. 

You  as  memliers  of  The  American  Legion 
in  the  Department  of  Maine  are  an  impor- 
tant link  in  determining  our  success  in  these 
mandates.  I  have  full  confidence  that  you 
will  realize  as  did  our  founders  years  ago 
that  American  national  security  and  foreign 
relations  policy  will  determine  the  future 
peace  and  freedoms  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  involved.  Continuing  a  strong  veterans 
voice,  anchored  in  proud  American  Legion 
tradition,  is  the  challenge  we  face.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  make  vital  contributions 
as  we  meet  these  challenges  today  and  in 
the  future. 

Thank  you.  good  luck,  and  God  bless. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing that  the  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  was 
extended  until  12  noon,  the  time 
scheduled  for  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
for  2  hours  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quirement for  caucuses  on  bpth  sides 
of  the  aisle,  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
further  need  for  time  for  morning 
business.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  imtil  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:29  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Hbcht). 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  146)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  695. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  ArtacHia  (Mr.  Oolo- 
WATBK).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuBKOWsxi).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvdis)  are  necessarily 
absmt. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MmucowsKi)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvens)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baocus). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Borr- 
SKii).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  BnAOLCT).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CKAHSTOif),  the  Senator 
from  Ariaona  (Mr.  DcCoifcim).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TOH),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Ha>t).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HsruH).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixmcs).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husdlistom).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
mHAif),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (BIr.  Pnx).  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (B4r.  Pill)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

(RoUeaU  Vote  Na  IM  Lec.1 

yi;as-57 


Gorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Batfteld 

Percy 

Biden 

HechU 

Proxmire 

Blncama 

a            Heins 

Pryor 

Bonchwi 

iz  °            Inouye 

Quayle 

Bumpen 

Jackson 

Riesle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chmfee 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Chitas 

Kennedy 

Sartianes 

Cochrmn 

lAutenberg 

Sasser 

O'Amatt 

Simpson 

DMifortl 

»              Levin 

Staftord 

Denton 

Lusar 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Tower 

Domenk 

i             Mattinsly 

Tsongas 

Durenbe 

rger        MeCIure 

Wallop 

Omrn 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

Olenn 

Kunn 
NAYS-26 

Witoon 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Annstra 

nt            Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Symms 

EaM 

Kanebaum 

Trible 

Exon 

Leahy 

Warner 

Ford 

Meleher 

Zorinsky 

Onaiies 

Metaenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Baucus 

Batleton 

Long 

Bentaen 

Ooldwater 

lioynihan 

Bradley 

Hart 

MurkowskI 

CnnaUM 

n              HefUn 

Pell 

DeCooel 

ini            Hollincs 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Huddleaton 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  146)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  minority  leader 
that  the  four  requests  I  am  about  to 
make  have  been  cleared  on  his  side 
and  I  will  now  present  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  waiver  au- 
thorizing consideration  of  S.  695  has 
now  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar  Order 
No.  185,  S.  695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  this  is  S. 
695.  the  International  Monetary 
Fund?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  695  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRxowsKi),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevems)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevbhs)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baocus). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bemt- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  C^i- 
fomia  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heiun).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HimDLESTON),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mot- 
NiHAN).  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pbll)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  18— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  117  Leg .1 
YEA8-65 


Andrews 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatfield 

BIden 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Blncaman 

Heins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Inouye 

Quayle 

Roschwiu 

Jackson 

Ricfle 

Bumpen 

Johnston 

Roth 

Byrd 

Kasaebaum 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

SasMr 

Cochran 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

lAxalt 

Specter 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Uvin 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tower 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Tsongas 

FOrd 

McClure 

Wallop 

Gam 

Metaenbaum 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Gorton 

Nunn 
NAYS-18 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Helms 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Symms 

East 

Jepsen 

Warner 

Exon 

Meleher 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-17 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Long 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Cranston 

Heflln 

Pell 

DeConcini 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Huddleston 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  695)  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
consent  to  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  in- 
creased U.S.  participation  in  the  IMF's 
General  Agreements  to  Borrow. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  I— BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
That  (a)  section  17  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  (22  UJS.C.  28«e-2)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "deci- 
sion of  January  S,  1962"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "decisions  of  January  5,  1962, 
and  February  24.  1983,  as  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  terms,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
4.2S0  million  Special  Drawing  RighU,  limit- 


ed to  such  amotmts  as  are  apiMtipriated  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts.", 

(S)  by  strldng  out  In  subsection  (b) 
"$2,000,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "an  amoti^t  equivalent  to  4.3M  million 
^>ecial  Drawing  Rights":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Unless  the  Congress  by  law  so  author- 
izes, the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  or  any  other  person  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  may  not  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
to  the  Fund  to  consent  to  any  amendment 
to  the  Decision  of  February  24. 198S,  of  the 
Executive  Dinectors  of  the  Fund  if  the  adop- 
tion of  such  amendment  would  significantly 
alter  the  amotmt.  terms,  or  conditions  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
General  Arrangements  to  Bmtow.". 

(b)  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sbc.  40.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Fund  Is  authorized  to  consent  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  quoU  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Fund  equivalent  to  5.310.8  million  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights,  limited  to  such 
amounts  as  are  appropriated  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

"Ssc.  41.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

"(1)  the  lack  of  sufficient  iziformation  cur- 
rently available  to  allow  members  of  the 
Fund  to  make  sound  and  prudent  decisions 
concerning  their  public  and  private  sector 
intematioiua  borrowing,  and  to  allow  lend- 
ers to  make  sotmd  and  prudent  decisions 
concerning  their  international  lending, 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  international 
monetary  system:  and 

"(2)  In  recognition  of  the  Fund's  duties,  as 
provided  particularly  by  article  VII  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund,  to  act  as 
a  center  for  the  collection  and  exchange  of 
ittformation  on  monetary  and  financial 
problems,  the  Fimd  should  adopt  necessary 
and  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that 
more  complete  and  timely  financial  Infor- 
mation wOI  be  available. 

"(b)  To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sh^l  Instruct  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  to  the  Fund  to  initiate 
discussions  «^th  other  directors  of  the  Fimd 
and  with  Fund  nuuiagement,  and  to  propose 
and  vote  for.  the  adoption  of  procedures, 
within  the  F«nd— 

"(1)  to  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion, on  a  qtil^rly  basis,  from  and  to  Ftmd 
members,  and  to  any  other  persons  as  the 
Fund  deems  appropriate,  concerning— 

"(A)  the  extension  of  credit  by  banks  or 
ttonbanlLS  to  private  and  public  entities,  in- 
cluding all  government  entitles,  instrumen- 
talities, and  central  banks  of  member  coun- 
tries; and 

"(B)  the  receipt  of  such  credit  by  those 
private  and  public  entitles  of  member  coim- 
tries.  where  such  banks  or  nonbanks  are  not 
principally  eiUblished  within  the  borders  of 
the  member  country  to  which  the  credits 
are  extended; 

"(2)  to  review  and  comment,  on  a  timely 
basis,  on  suck  contemplated  receipt  of  credit 
by  any  member  as  the  Fund  determines  to 
be  of  significant  monetary  value  given  the 
ctirrent  state  and  size  of  that  member's 
economy;  and 

"(3)  to  diaemiiuite  publicly  information 
which  is  developed  In  the  course  of  the 
Fund's  collection,  review,  and  comment  ef- 
forts and  which  the  Fund  determines  would 
to  enhance  the  informational  base 


upon  which  international  borrowing  and 
lending  decisions  are  taken. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'credit'  Includes— 

"(1)  outstanding  loans  to  private  and 
public  entiUes,  including  government  enti- 
ties. Instrumentalities,  and  central  banlts  of 
any  member,  and 

"(2)  unused  lines  of  credit  which  have 
been  made  available  to  those  private  and 
public  entites  of  any  member. 
where  such  loans  or  lines  of  credit  are  re- 
payable In  freely  convertlbile  currency. 

"(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
the  authority  provided  imder  section  8  of 
this  Act  to  require  any  person  (as  defined  by 
that  section)  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Fund  determines  to  be  necessary 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  thf  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
report  on  the  progress  made  toward  estab- 
lishing collection,  review,  comment,  and  re- 
porting procedures  within  the  Fund,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section. 

"Sac.  42.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  consider  United  States 
membership  in  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  and  report  to  Congress  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  their  findings.". 

The  bill  was  then  repwrted  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  amendments  to 
the  previously  reported  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "That  (a)  sec- 
tion", and  insert  "Sec.  101.  (a)  Section": 

On  page  7,  after  line  15,  iiisert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sbc.  102.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Ssc  43.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
vny  shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Fund  to  present  propos- 
als to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  each  member 
country  using  fimd  resources  takes  steps  to 
eliminate  expeditiously  all  import  restric- 
tions which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or 
'  other  international  agreements,  and  which 
have  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  exports  or  employment.  The  United 
States  Executive  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress 
prior  to  voting  for  any  program  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  above  in- 
structions. 

"(b)  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commeree 
shall  inform  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Congress  of  all  import  restric- 
tions and  export  subsidies  maintained  by 
member  coimtries  of  the  Fund  which  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact  on  exports  from  or 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  success  in 


reducing  or  eliminating  the  restrictions  re-, 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"Sec.  44.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  Fund  to  initiate  a  wide  con- 
sultation with  the  managing  director  of  the 
Fund  and  the  other  directors  of  the  Fund 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  policies  which,  to 
the  maximiun  feasible  extent,  reduce  obsta- 
cles to  and  restrictions  upon  international 
trade  and  investment,  eliminate  imf  air  trade 
and  Investment  practices  and  promote  mu- 
tually advantageous  economic  relations.". 

TITLE  II-INTERNA-nONAL  LENDING 
SUPERVISION 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Lending  Supervision  Act  of 
1983'. 

nHDncGs;  declaration  or  policy 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prudent  international  lending  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  growth  of  world  trade 
and  the  health  of  the  United  States  and 
world  economy,  that  United  States  banlting 
ir^stitutions  are  important  participants  in 
this  process,  and  that  from  time  to  time  ex- 
ternal financial  Imbalances  will  develop  as 
countries  pursue  differing  economic  policies 
suited  to  their  Individual  circumstances. 
The  Congress  finds,  however,  that  In  recent 
years  banking  institutions  have  extended 
large  amounts  of  credit  to  borrowers  in 
some  foreign  countries  which,  as  a  result  of 
strained  economic  conditions  worldwide, 
have  been  unable  to  acquire  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  iwyment  of  their  external 
debts. 

<b)  In  these  circumstances.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  assure  that  the  economic, 
health  and  sUbility  of  the  United  SUtes 
banking  system  is  not  adversely  affected  In 
the  future  by  concentrations  of  credit  to 
borrowers  which  may  experience  serious  ex- 
ternal payment  problems,  and  to  maintain 
International  lending  to  support  world 
trade.  United  States  exports,  and  the  re- 
quired economic  adjustments  in  countries 
where  adequate  sUblllzatlon  programs  are 
in  place.  The  Congress  finds  that  these  con- 
cerns should  be  addressed  by  strengthening 
the  banking  regulatory  framework  to  en- 
courage prudent  private  decisionmaking  on 
international  lending,  by  enhancing  interna- 
tional cooperation  among  banlung  regula- 
tory authorities,  and  by  encoiuaging  the 
early  adoption  of  sound  adjustment  policies 
by  borrowing  countries. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  section 
3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12U.S.C.  1813(q)): 

(2)  the  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  for  bank  holding  companies  and 
nonbank  subsidiaries  thereof.  Edge  Act  cor- 
porations organized  under  section  2S<a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  611-631). 
and  agreement  corporations  operating  sub- 
ject to  section  25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  601-604(a))  Is  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  system; 

(3)  the  term  "banking  Institution"  means 
any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  section  3(h) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiuance  Act  (12 
UJS.C.  1813(h))  or  any  subsidiary  of  an  in- 
sured bank,  any  Edge  Act  corporation  orga- 
nized imder  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  611-631),  and  any  agree- 
ment corporation  operating  subject  to  sec- 
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Uon  S5  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
VJ&.C.  aoi-«04<a)):  and 

(4)  the  term  "bulking  institution"  also  in- 
cludes, to  the  extent  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  any 
agency  or  branch  of  a  foreign  bank,  and  any 
commercial  lending  company  owned  or  com- 
troUed  by  orte  or  more  foreign  banks  or 
companies  that  control  a  foreign  bank  as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101).  but 
such  term  does  not  include  a  foreign  bank. 

STRSMGTMKNED  SUmvISIOM  OP 
IirmUIATIOIIAI.  LENDING 

Sk.  204.  Each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  evaluate  banking  institu- 
tion foreign  country  exposure  and  transfer 
risk  for  use  in  banking  institution  examina- 
tion and  supervision.  Each  such  agency 
shall  establish  examination  and  supervisory 
procedures  to  assure  that  factors  such  as 
foreign  country  exposure  and  transfer  risk 
are  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  the  capital  of  banking  institu- 
tions. 

RESERVES 

^c.  205.  Each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  require  a  banking  institu- 
tion to  establish  and  maintain  a  special  re- 
serve whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  such 
agency  the  quality  of  such  institution's 
assets  has  been  impaired  by  a  protracted  in- 
ability of  public  or  private  borrowers  in  a 
foreign  country  to  make  payments  on  their 
external  indebtedness  as  indicated  by  such 
factors,  among  others,  as  a  failure  by  such 
public  or  private  borrowers  to  make  full  In- 
terest payments  on  external  indebtedness, 
or  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  restruc- 
tured indebtedness,  or  a  failure  by  the  for- 
eign country  to  comply  with  any  Interna- 
tional MoneUry  Fund  or  other  suitable  ad- 
justment program,  or  where  no  definite 
prospects  exist  for  the  orderly  restoration 
of  debt  service.  Such  reserves  shall  be 
charged  against  current  income  and  shall 
not  be  considered  as  part  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  allowances  for  possible  loan  losses 
for  regulatory,  supervisory,  or  disclosure 
purposes. 

ACCOONTINC  FOR  PEES  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
LOANS 

Sec.  206.  Each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  establish  rules  or  regula- 
tions for  accounting  for  agency,  commit- 
ment, management,  and  other  fees  charged 
by  a  banking  institution  in  connection  with 
international  lending.  Such  rules  or  regula- 
tions shall  establish  the  accounting  treat- 
ment of  such  fees  for  regulatory  and  disclo- 
sure purposes,  to  assure  that  the  appropri- 
ate portion  of  such  fees  is  accrued  in  income 
over  the  effective  life  of  the  loans. 

COLLSCnON  AND  DISCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  LENDING  DATA 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  is  authorized  to  require 
each  banking  institution  with  foreign  coun- 
try exposure  to  submit,  no  fewer  than  four 
times  each  calendar  year,  such  information 
regarding  that  exposure  in  such  format  as 
the  agency  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  require  banking  institutions  to 
disclose  to  the  public  information  regarding 
material  foreign  country  exposure  in  rela- 
tion to  aaets  and  to  capital  in  such  form  as 
is  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

8k.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 


tive Director  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  propose  that  the  Fund  adopt  the 
following  policies  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional lending: 

(1)  In  iU  consulUtions  with  a  member 
government  on  its  economic  policies  pursu- 
ant to  Article  IV  of  the  Fund  Articles  of 
Agreement,  the  Fund  should  intensify  its 
examination  of  the  trend  and  volume  of  ex- 
ternal indebtedness  of  private  and  public 
borrowers  in  the  member  country  and  com- 
ment as  appropriate  in  its  report  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
contribution  of  such  borrowings  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  borrower,  and,  the 
Fund  should  consider  the  extent  and  form 
that  these  comments  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  international  banking  communi- 
ty and  the  public. 

(2)  As  part  of  any  Fund-approved  stabili- 
zation program,  the  Fund  should  give  con- 
sideration to  placing  limits  on  public  sector 
external  short-  and  long-term  borrowing. 

(3)  As  a  part  of  its  Annual  Report,  and  at 
such  times  as  it  may  consider  desirable,  the 
Fund  should  publish  its  evaluation  of  the 
trend  and  volume  of  international  lending 
as  it  affects  the  economic  situation  of  lend- 
ers, borrowers,  and  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  international  moneUry  system. 

(b)  The  Federal  banking  agencies  shall 
consult  with  the  banking  supervisory  au- 
thorities of  other  countries  to  reach  under- 
standings aimed  at  achieving  the  adoption 
of  consistent  supervisory  policies  and  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  international  lending. 

CAPITAL  ADEQUACY 

Sec.  209.  Each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  require  banking  institu- 
tions to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  capital. 
Elach  such  agency  may  establish  reasonable 
time  periods  for  a  banking  institution  to 
comply  with  such  capital  requirements. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  Federal  oanking  ageno 
is  authorized  to  interpret  and  define  the 
terms  used  in  this  title,  and  shall  prescribe 
rules  or  regulations  or  issue  orders  as  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  prevent  evasions  thereof.  The  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  is  authorized 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  any 
affiliate  of  an  insured  bank,  but  only  to  af- 
filiates for  which  it  is  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency,  in  order  to  promote 
uniform  application  of  this  title  or  to  pre- 
vent evasions  thereof.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "affiliate"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  23A  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c(b)).  except  that 
the  term  •member  bank"  in  such  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  "insured  bank". 

(b)  The  Federal  banking  agencies  shall  es- 
tablish uniform  systems  to  implement  the 
authorities  provided  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  powers  and  authorities  granted  by 
this  title  shall  be  supplemental  to  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  in  any  manner  to  derogate 
from  or  restrict  the  authority  of  each  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  under  any 
other  law  or  under  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818),  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  require  additional 
capital  or  reserves.  Any  such  authority  may 
be  used  by  an  agency  to  ensure  compliance 
by  a  banking  institution  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  all  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(d)  The  Issuance  of  regulations,  require- 
ment of  reports,  and  collection  of  informa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  chapter  35  of  title 
44.  United  SUtes  Code  and  chapter  6  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 


(e)  Within  one  year  ^ter  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years,  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  report 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
title,  and  any  actions  taken  by  any  Federal 
banking  agency  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  unifonth  implementation  by  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  of  their  respective  au- 
thorities under  this  title,  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  this  title  or 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  is  now 
open  for  amendment. 

It  Is  alao  my  uniteTBtandins  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  have  an  amendment 
they  would  like  to  offer  at  this  time. 

AMBNIMiKMTNO.  IMM 

(Purpose:  To  discourage  lending  to  overseas 
mining  operations  that  are  not  economi- 
cally sustainable  unless  subsidized) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  for  Senator 
DoMENici  and  me,  and  Senator  Heinz 
wishes  to  have  his  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  for 
himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1304. 

Mr,  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  either 
hear  the  amendment  read  or  have  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
it  read  or  to  supply  the  Senator  from 
Montana  with  a  copy.  It  might  be 
more  expeditious  to  have  a  copy.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  controversy  on  this 
Issue. 
I  believe  it  has  been  agreed  to  by 

both  sides.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  bottom  of  page  IS.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

8k.  211.  (a)  No  banking  tauUtution  shaU 
extend  credit,  whether  by  loan,  lease,  guar- 
antee, or  otherwise,  to  flnanoe  all  or  any 
portion  of  any  project,  which  project: 

(1)  has  as  its  principal  objective  the  con- 
struction. eaUblishment.  or  major  expan- 
sion of  any  mining  operation,  or  any  metal 
or  mineral  processing  or  fabricating  facility 
or  operation,  located  outside  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  or  poweMJons.  and 

(2)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  require 
aggregate  development  expenditures  (in- 
cluding all  oosts  of  construction  and  estab- 
lishment) in  excess  of  $25,000,000,  unless  a 
written  economic  feasibility  evaluation  of 
such  foreign  project  is  prepared  by  or  for 
such  banking  institution  and  approved  in 
writing  by  a  senior  official  of  such  banking 
institution;  or  if  such  loan  is  made  as  a  part 
of' a  bank  consortium  loan,  prepared  by  or 
for  a  banking  institution  managing  such 
consortium  and  approved  in  writing  by  a 
senior  official  of  such  managing  banking  in- 
stitution. 

(b)  Such  economic  feasibility  evaluation 
shall— 

take  into  account  the  profit  potential  of  the 
foreign  project,  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
world  marktts.  the  impact  on  U.S.  industry 
and  employment,  the  inherent  competitive 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  likely  effect  of  the  project  upon  the 
overall  long-term  economic  development  of 
the  country  in  which  the  project  would  be 
located,  and  whether  the  extension  of  credit 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  repaid 
over  the  life  of  the  project  without  regard 
to  any  subsidy  listed  in  the  Annex  of  the 
Agreement  on  Interpretation  and  Applica- 
tion of  Artfcles  VI,  XVI.  and  XXIII  of  the 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
provided  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  project  would  be  located,  or  by 
any  instruntentallty  of  that  government. 

Mr.  GAUN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  that  I  put 
in  a  quortim  call  while  he  reads  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  floor  mana«er  of  the  bllL  I 
will  welcome  his  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  Quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  eall  the  roU. 

The  asdstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiCKLES).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  trying  to  resolve  is  this  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Domkhici  and  myself, 
and  I  expect  it  will  be  accepted— I 
think  ultimately  probably  it  will  be- 
but  it  Is  n6t  at  that  point  yet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshlne  can  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 


none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  temporarily  laid  aside. 


NO.  1K» 

(Purpose:  To  limit  compensation  of 
employeea  of  Uie  IMF) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  my  amendment  in  the  event  we  are 
interrupted  by  the  amendment  ad- 
dressed by  the  Gam  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HUMPHKET)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered I30S. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  45.  Notwithstanding  section  40  of 
this  Act,  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund  may  not  consent  to  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  Fund  which  is 
described  in  that  section  unless  the  United 
States  Governor  is  satisfied  that  the  Fund 
has  established,  and  will  maintain,  a  re- 
quirement that  employees  of  the  Fund  (in- 
cluding the  Managing  Director,  Executive 
Directors,  Alternate  Executive  Directors, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Fund)  may  not  be  paid 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  for  an 
individual  occupying  a  position  at  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  addresses  the  salary 
of  IMF  officials.  It  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  my  office  and  my  staff  to 
obtain  information  about  the  rate  of 
pay  and  Ijenef its  for  employees  and  of- 
ficials of  the  IMF.  as  it  has  indeed 
been  difficult  to  obtain  any  kind  of  in- 
formation about  the  operations  and 
operational  expenses  of  the  IMF. 

However,  by  various  means  we  have 
learned  and  verified  that  officials  and 
employees  of  the  IMF  make  extraordi- 
narily high  salaries.  Before  I  delve  fur- 
ther into  that  matter,  let  us  all  recall 
these  salaries  are  paid  for  by  the  very 
kind  of  subscriptions  and  quota  in- 
creases which  we  have  been  asked  to 
approve  in  this  bill  now  before  us.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  the 
channels  by  which  this  money  flows,  it 
is  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  other  member  nations,  who  pay 
the  salaries  of  IMF  officials  and, 
therefore,  it  is  perfectly  in  order  for 


the  citizens  of  our  country,  the  tax- 
payers, to  be  aware  of  the  level  of  pru- 
dence exercised  in  setting  staff  salaries 
at  the  IMF. 

Mr.  President,  the  IMF  employs  a 
total  of  1.559  individuals.  Two  him- 
dred  thirteen  of  that  number  earn  a 
take-home   pay  of  between  approxi- 
mately $54,000  and  $92,000.  I  empha- 
size and  underscore  and  italicize  this  is 
take-home  pay,  this  is  net  pay.  This  is 
not  gross  pay,  this  is  net  pay,  and  213 
are  in  between  $54,000  and  $92,000; 
618  earn  between  $39,000  and  $65,000. 
The  IMF  has  a  policy  for  UJS.  citi- 
zens, Mr.  President,  UJ5.  citizen  em- 
ployees, to  gross  up  their  salaries  so 
that  their  take-home  pay,  their  net 
pay,  is  that  of  those  employees  who 
are  not  U.S.  citizens  and  who  are  not 
subject  to  U.S.  taxes.  So  the  take- 
home  pay  is  net.  In  fact  their  gross 
pay  is  much  higher  and  in  many  cases 
exceeds  $100,000.  I  need  not  point  out 
to  Members  of  Congress  or  to  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  senior  executive  of  the  UJ3. 
Govenunent  that  this  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  what  Members  make  and 
what  executives,  senior  executives,  of 
the  U.S.   Government  make.  So  my 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  would  re- 
quire that  the  Governor— this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  requires  that  the 
U.S.  Governor- who  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  our  case,  the  UJ5. 
Governor,  may  not  consent  to  this  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  quota  unless  the 
U.S.  Governor,  that  is  our  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury,    is   satisfied   that   the 
Ftmd  has  established,  the  IliCF  has  es- 
tablished, and  will  maintain  a  require- 
ment that  employees  may  not  be  paid 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable 
for  an  individual  occupying  a  position 
at  level  IV  of  the  executive  schedule 
under  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.     That     equates     to    presently 
$67,000  gross  salary. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  niggardly  or 
nitpicking  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  think  not.  I  think  most  U.S.  citi- 
zens will  be  outraged  to  know  they  are 
paying  grossly  excessive  salaries  to  an 
organization  which  in  my  view  is  elit- 
ist. The  taxpayers  are  doing  so  at  a 
time  when  they  are  having  great  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  their  own,  and 
being  asked  to  help  pay  excessive  sala- 
ries to  these  employees  of  the  IMF. 

So  it  is  a  simple  amendment.  It 
would  curb  these  excessive  salaries  at 
the  IMF  and  bring  some  sense  of  rea- 
sonableness and  responsibility  to  that 
organization  which  today  compensates 
its  employees  as  though  there  was  no 
end  to  the  money  which  will  flow  from 
member  nations.  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  at  this 

time.  Mr.  President.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  HUMFHRET.  Let  me  uk  if  the 
floor  manacefs  wish  to  comment  on 
the  antendment,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
stand  to  argue  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  oa  the  amendment  of 
the  IMF  salaries.  He  is  correct,  they 
are  high.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  or  any  dispute  about  that.  The 
difficulty  comes  in  the  amendment, 
and  the  reason  I  must  oppose  it  is  not 
on  the  substance  of  the  issue  of  the 
siae  of  the  pay  but  on  the  matter  that 
there  ire  some  150  countries,  member 
countries,  of  the  IMF.  and  the  effect 
of  the  amendment's  trying  to  mandate 
salaries  to  (me  country  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult iwocess.  in  fact  impossible  unless 
they  agree. 

So  it  could  have  the  effect  of  us 
simply  dissolving  our  membership  in 
the  IMF  and  not  being  able  to  partici- 
pate. I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  viable 
amendment  from  that  standpoint. 

Again.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  up 
here  and  argue  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  the  size  of  their 
salaries  in  comparision  to  others  in 
the  governmental  sector.  Those  in  the 
IMF  would  argue  that  they  are  in 
comparision  to  private  sector  banks 
for  similar  responsibilities  which  are 
ctHuparaUe.  but  they  are  a  quasi-gov- 
ernmental agency.  Anybody  who 
would  start  making  that  comparison 
would  do  it  with  the  private  sector. 

I  would  only  make  one  other  point, 
however,  which  is  not  a  strong  one. 
Again,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I 
am  standing  up  here  defending  the 
salaries.  But  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  net  income  and  not  paid  out 
of  the  appropriated  funds.  Again,  a 
major  reason  that  I  would  oppose  is 
simply  the  fact  that  you  have  150 
member  countries  and  rather  than 
getting  agreement  it  might  be  better 
to  send  a  message.  Depending  on  the 
course  of  debate.  I  might  offer  a  sub- 
stitute, either  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  letting  everybody  know 
how  we  feel  about  it.  or  another 
amendment  that  would  direct  our  Ex- 
ecutive Director  to  work  toward  equi- 
table salary  levels  that  are  more  com- 
parable. I  do  not  luiow  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
consider  either  of  those  types  of  modi- 
fications, rather  than  trying  to  man- 
date it. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  what  he  is 
trjring  to  do.  But  the  problems  that  it 
would  create  among  the  member  coun- 
tries are  my  concern  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  flatly  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  am  an  old  nit- 
pidcer  myself.  In  fact,  like  some 
people  like  intoxicating  beverages, 
others  gamble,  and  others  sex.  I  like  to 
pick  nits.  I  have  done  it  for  years,  and 
I  get  great  pleasure  out  of  it.  In  fact, 
when  my  wife  feels  that  I  am  getting 


on  other  subjects,  she  will  say.  "Bill, 
tend  to  your  own  knitting."  That  is 
what  I  have  been  doing  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  because  this  is  a  nit 
beyond  all  nits.  The  fact  is  that  I  am 
really  astonished  by  what  the  IMF 
pajrs  its  people.  We  do  get  very  able 
people  to  work  in  the  IMF.  We  limit 
our  own  representative,  as  the  Senator 
points  out.  to  $67,500.  Why  not  limit 
everybody  else? 

David  Maxwell,  head  of  Fanny  Mae, 
appeu^  before  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee not  long  ago.  David  Maxwell  gets  a 
salary,  and  this  is  a  U.S.  agency,  of 
over  $300,000  a  year,  not  $92,000. 
which  is  the  maximum  the  IMF 
people  get.  Furthermore,  he  was  paid 
an  additional  $190,000  in  deferred  pay- 
ments for  1982.  So  he  is  paid  some- 
thing like  $500,000  a  year. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  but 
in  this  case  I  think  if  you  compare 
what  the  people  in  the  IMF  receive 
with  what  the  people  in  comparable 
areas  of  activity  get  in  private  enter- 
prise, you  will  not  think  their  salaries 
are  out  of  line.  A  banker  in  a  reason- 
ably good  size  bank  will  get  half  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  In  the  National 
Citibank.  Walter  Wriston  gets  $1.2 
million  a  year,  and  he  has  two  people 
under  him  who  get  over  a  half  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  IMF  is  about  the 
same  size  of  the  National  Citibank. 

The  people  in  the  IMF  have  to  be 
very  skilled.  They  have  to  have  the 
ability  to  deal  with  a  whole  series  of 
other  countries. 

They  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  doing  so  because,  as  you 
know,  before  they  make  an  IMF  loan, 
they  require  economic  reforms  and 
they  insist  that  the  borrowers  live  up 
to  these  conditions.  It  is  too  bad  they 
cannot  apply  such  measures  to  this 
country  because  among  other  condi- 
tions, as  the  Senator  knows,  they  re- 
quire borrowing  countries  to  hold 
down  their  spending,  they  require 
them  to  balance  their  budget,  they  re- 
quire them  to  follow  policies  with  re- 
spect to  their  balance  of  payments  so 
that  they  can  get  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

That  is  their  mission  and  they  have 
been  very,  very  successful  in  perform- 
ing it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  there  are  other  reasons,  but  I 
think  just  on  the  merits,  for  this  UJS. 
Senate,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  tell  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  to  which  we  contribute  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  amount,  that 
they  have  to  cut  their  salaries  to  the 
level  that  we  dictate,  that  we  put  a 
veto  on  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  unfortu- 
nate and  unwise. 

The  United  States  really,  as  thp  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  indicated,  has  no 
real  ability  to  control  such  matters 
within  the  IMF.  No  one  country  has 


control  of  the  salaries  of  the  IMF  em- 
ployees. 

If  they  were  paying  salaries  of 
$300,000.  $400,000  or  $500,000.  then  I 
think  the  Senator  would  have  a  point. 
We  might  have  to  find  some  way  of 
remedying  such  a  situation.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  it  this  way.  but  we 
would  find  some  way  of  trying  to  bring 
our  own  values  to  bear. 

In  this  case.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
we  do  have  an  amendment  of  any 
kind,  what  we  do  is  we  urge  our  own 
representative  to  make  a  representa- 
tion to  the  IMF.  but  not  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  withhold  our  contribution 
and.  in  effect  walk  out  of  the  IMF. 
which  we  would  be  doing  that  very 
possibly  would  precipitate  the  end  of 
this  extraordinarily  valuable  and 
useful  international  agency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
value  the  remariu  of  my  fellow  nit- 
picker.  I  hope  that  he  will  go  after  this 
very  carefully  as  he  described  a 
moment  ago  concerning  a  gentleman 
who  received  over  $300,000.  I  would 
only  respond  by  saying  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  IMF,  like  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive,  are  not 
working  for  a  private  concern.  We  are 
not  in  the  business  of  producing  prof- 
its from  which  our  salaries  are  paid. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  being  engaged 
in  disbursing  funds  that  we  tax  from 
our  citizens.  That  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction. 

In  any  case,  my  amendment  does  not 
direct  the  IMF  to  do  anything.  It 
rather  directs  the  UJS.  Government, 
which  is  to  say  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  with- 
hold its  consent  from  this  increase 
unless  the  IISF  designs  and  imple- 
ments a  program  to  bring  into  line 
more  reasonable  levels  of  salaries 
within  that  organization. 

So,  Mr.  President,  unless  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  address  the  amend- 
ment, perhaps  we  should  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  this  further,  but  I  am 
advised  there  is  a  large  number  of  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  are 
meeting  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House.  As  they  are  not  back 
yet,  I  would  simply  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor withhold  that  for  a  moment  so 
that  we  could  discuss  something  else? 

Mr.  GARN.  Can  we  temporarily  lay 
this  aside  and  see  if  I  can  resolve  a 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? I  do  not  think  I  would  be  in  a 
position,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  with- 
out the  leadership.  Senator  Byro  and 
Senator  Baker,  to  bring  forth  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  stack 
votes.  Either  we  can  Just  go  into  a 
quorum  call  temporarily  or.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  set  the  Senator's 
amendment  aside  and  go  back  to  the 


Gam-Domenlci    amendmoit,    which 
ever  is  his  clkoloe. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  is  unable  to  woilc  out  anything 
on  the  pomenici  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  be  willing  to  set  his 
amendment  aside  and  let  me  call  up 
one? 

Mr.  OARN.  May  I  suggest  that.  Just 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  we  have  a 
quorum  cal  and  see  if  we  can  work 
something  out? 

Mr.  winr.Mfi  Surely.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cau  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  OARN.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB3IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  Gam-Domenici  amendment. 

The  PR&SIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMKNiaiarr  no.  i«m.  m  MonnD 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  modify  my 
amendment.  On  page  2.  line  3,  after 
"subsidy."  add  the  words,  "including 
but  not  limited  to  those'\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Senator  sent  the  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  OAltN.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  capy  at  the  desk.  

The  PRlSmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  211(a)  No  banking  institution 
shall  extend  credit,  whether  by  loan,  lease, 
guarantee,  or  otherwise,  to  finance  all  or 
any  portion  of  any  project,  wtiich  project: 

(1)  has  as  its  principal  objective  the  con- 
struction, eatablistunent,  or  major  expan- 
sion of  any  mining  operation,  or  any  metal 
or  mineral  processing  or  fabricating  facility 
or  operation,  located  outside  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories  or  posiewtons,  and 

(2)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  require 
aggregate  development  expenditures  (In- 
cluding all  costs  of  constructlmi  and  estab- 
lishment) in  excess  of  $25,000,000,  unless  a 
written  economic  feasibility  evaluation  of 
such  foreign  project  is  prepared  by  or  for 
such  banking  institution  and  approved  in 
writing  by  a  senior  official  of  such  banking 
institution:  or  if  such  loan  is  made  as  a  part 
of  a  bank  consortium  loan,  prepared  by  or 
for  a  banking  Institution  managing  such 
consortium  and  approved  in  writing  by  a 


■enior  official  of  such  managing  l>anldng  in- 
stitution. 

(b)  Such  economic  feasibility  evaluation 
■hall- 
take  into  account  the  profit  potential  of  the 
foreign  project,  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
world  markets,  the  impact  on  VS.  industry 
and  employment,  the  inherent  competitive 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
project,  the  likely  effect  of  the  project  upon 
the  ovcxall  long-term  economic  development 
of  the  country  in  which  the  project  would 
be  located,  and  whether  the  extension  of 
credit  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
repaid  over  the  life  of  the  project  without 
regard  to  any  subsidy  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  those  listed  in  the  Annex  of  the 
Agreement  on  Interpretation  uid  Applica- 
tion of  Articles  VI.  XVI.  and  XXni  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
provided  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  project  would  be  located,  or  by 
any  instrumentality  of  that  govertunent. 

Ui.  GARN.  Bilr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  sug- 
gestion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana.   

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  the  manager  of  this 
bill. 

The  amendment  that  is  before  us  is 
an  amendment  requiring,  in  the  case 
of  loans  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
development  of  a  mining  operation  or 
the  processing  of  a  mineral,  that  the 
banks  involved  which  are  making  the 
loan  at  least  have  a  feasibility  study 
conducted  by  a  senior  officer  of  that 
bank  or  the  senior  officer  of  a  leading 
bank  or  consortium  of  banks  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  beginning  step 
toward  determining  whether  such 
loans  made  by  a  bank  or  group  of 
banks  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  mineral  develoment  in  an- 
other country  are  making  a  loan  that 
will  result  in  the  production  or  proc- 
essing of  a  mineral  in  excess  of  world 
demand  and  which  will  become  sur- 
plus to  world  supply.  Second  it  is  a 
means  of  determining  whether  or  not, 
in  doing  that,  the  country  involved  is 
looking  at  the  means  of  government 
subsidies  to  make  it  possible  or  feasi- 
ble for  such  production  or  processing. 

We  have  good  reason  for  wishing  to 
determine  whether  such  loans  are 
going  for  that  purpose.  We  watched  a 
series  of  loans  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  copper-pro- 
ducing countries.  The  result  of  those 
loans  was  actual  production  of  copper 
or  processing  of  copper  that  has  been 
subsidized  by  the  government  of  the 
country  involved. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  our  own  domestic  copper  indus- 
try Is  already  in  the  doldrums,  with 
production  limited  to  50  percent, 
sometimes  lower,  and  American  work- 
ers out  of  Jobs,  or  temporarily  laid 
off— by  temporarily.  I  mean  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time,  sometimes  as 
long  as  6  to  9  months  or  sometimes 
well  over  a  year.  We  find  ourselves  fi- 


nancing operations  that  impact  upon 
domestic  copper  producers  or  their 
employees  the  excessive  amounts  of 
copper  production  lowers  the  world 
price  of  copper  and  those  workers  or 
those  producers  are  subsequently 
hurt.  This  situation  is  of  significance 
to  the  entire  country. 

Copper  production  and  the  use  of 
copper  throughout  the  world  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  automobile  man- 
ufacturing, in  housing,  and  in  many 
other  basic  industries.  So  this  is  a  first 
step  and  I  compliment  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  for  taking  this  step  to 
start  gathering  the  information  in 
order  to  document  how  much  there  is 
in  subsidy  and  where  it  occurs.  The 
amendment,  of  course,  will  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  individual  banking  in- 
stitutions making  the  loans  such  lend- 
ing is  their  choice  and  we  would  not 
seek  to  infringe  on  that  right.  But  we  ' 
think  it  is  fair  to  at  least  ask  the  insti- 
tution to  have  a  feasibility  report  that 
will  indicate  whether  or  not  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  venture  is  partially  based 
on  a  government  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  for 
this  economic  feasibility  report  is  a 
very  meritorious  step. 

If  the  feasibility  study'  is  going  to 
look  at  the  borrower's  capability  to 
repay  the  loan,  and  that  is  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment, then  the  repayment  of  that  loan 
should  be  evaluated  against  the  crite- 
ria of  what  subsidies  would  l>e  used  to 
enhance  that  government's  capability 
of  making  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

The  words  that  are  added  are  meant 
to  establish  that  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity study  look  at  all  subsidies,  whether 
or  not  they  are  those  subsidies  listed 
in  the  GATT  agreement  or  whether 
they  are  subsidies  not  explicitly  listed 
in  the  GATT  agreement.  As  such,  it 
seems  that  the  report  will  be  more 
meaningful  and  will  provide  some  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  look  at  these 
tyx>es  of  loans. 

The  amendment  only  deals  with  pri- 
vate iMUiks.  We  should  not  infringe  on 
their  right  to  make  a  loan  even  if  on 
principle  we  think  the  loan  is  not  mer- 
itorious in  terms  of  the  public  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  do  not  do 
so  by  this  amendment.  All  we  are  re- 
quiring is  the  performance  of  an  ecso- 
nomic  feasibility  study. 

At  another  point  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  require  the 
U.S.  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  be  instructed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
oppose  any  such  loan  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  In  that 
regard  we  have  a  greater  responsibility 
concerning  the  direction  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  is  going  in 
making  potentially  bad  loans  because 
a  large  portion  of  the  additional 
money  authorized,  is  from  the  United 
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states.  AddltionaUy.  •  great  percent- 
•ce  of  the  loans  that  are  currently 
held  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  previous  contributions  of  the 
United  SUtes.  so  we  can  be  a  little  bit 
tougher  in  that  regard.  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  effect  at  the 
appro[»1ate  time. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  chairman  and 
the  lead  author  of  this  amendment 
whether  I  might  be  added  as  a  con- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment?  - 

Mr.  OARN.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Montana  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1304).  as  modi- 
ned.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OMAmMOUs-coNSEirr  ACRmrarr 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Chamber  on  official 
business  at  another  place  and  will  be 
until  4:30  pjn.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  try  to  arrange  record 
votes  so  they  will  occur  at  that  time  or 
later.  I  have  consulted  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  who  has  indicated  he  be- 
lieves there  is  no  objection  on  his  side. 
I  will  not  state  the  unanimous-consent 
request  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  all 
Senators.  I  have  also  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  whose  amendment  was 
pending  and  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rollcall  vote  ordered  on 
the  Humphrey  amendment  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Humphrey  amendment  No. 
1305  occur  at  4:30  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  any  other  rollcall 
votes  ordered  between  now  and  4:30 
pjn.  on  or  in  relation  to  any  matter 
occur  in  sequence  after  the  execution 
of  the  Humphrey  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  light  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  it  might  t>e  wise  to  alter  my  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  avoid  compli- 
cations that  could  occur.  Let  me  re- 
state it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rollcall  vote  ordered  on 
the  Humphrey  Amendment  No.  1305 
or  on  any  vote  in  relation  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  be  deferred  to 
occur  at  4:30  pjn.  today. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  impose  on  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor for  one  further  moment,  we  have 
not  made  provisions  for  stacking  other 
votes  which  might  be  ordered  between 
now  and  4:30  p.m.  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  that  at  the  moment  because  we  are 
not  sure  what  amendments  might  be 
offered,  but  I  urge  Senators  to  consid- 
er that  the  leadership  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  consult  with  Senators 
on  when  any  votes  would  occur  if  they 
were  ordered  t>etween  now  and  4:30 
p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  to  the 
circimistances  that  I  described  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  thank  all  Senators,  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thought  we  would 
return  to  the  Humphrey  amendment 
automatically,  the  one  which  was  set 
aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct— the  original  Hum- 
phrey amendme;fit  was  set  aside. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  if  this  is  a  different 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Inasmuch  as 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  is  set  for 
4:30  p.m.,  I  presume  we  are  at  liberty 
to  offer  another  amendment  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  assume  that  that 
would  have  to  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  I  would  not  object.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  called  from  the  floor  momentari- 
ly, and  I  believe  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  pending  Humphrey 
amendment.  So,  until  he  returns,  in 
order  to  see  if  he  wishes  to  do  that,  I 
will  have  to  object  to  substituting  a 
different  amendment  for  the  original 
Humphrey  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
/uuNDMnrr  no.  i30s 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  No.  1305. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  not  only  will 
any  rollcall  vote  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  take  place  at  4:30  p.m.. 
but  also,  any  motion  on  which  a  vote 
may  be  ordered.  Including  a  motion  to 
table,  even  if  made  at  this  time,  will 
take  place  at  4:30  p.m.?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  was  that  any  motion  or  rollcall 
vote  pertaining  to  the  Humphrey 
amendment  would  occur  at  4:30  p.m. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  clarify 
it. 

Suppose  a  substitute  for  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  should  be  offered. 
Would  the  vote  on  that  also  take  place 
at  4:30  p.m.  Is  that  covered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  be 
covered.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  intend  to  move  to 
table  the  Humphrey  amendment.  I 
will  not  do  so  at  this  point  so  as  not  to 
impede  any  debate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Garm,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  Senator 
PROXMIRE.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, have  discussed  the  Humphrey 
amendment  at  some  length,  and  quite 
eloquently.  I  also  wish  to  state  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  Humphrey 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
is  really  a  killer  amendment  to  the 
bill.  Indeed,  if  one  wanted  to  find  a 
way  to  kill  the  bill  by  a  back-door 
method,  one  would  be  well  advised  to 
vote  for  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
because  that  is  what  it  will  do.  But  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will  not  use  a 
back-door  method  to  try  to  deal  with 
this  legislation. 

I  understand  the  frustration  of  my 
colleagues  who  currently  have  a  salary 
that  is  lower  than  that  of  Members  of 
the  House.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  inequities  that  creates. 

This  amendment  says  that  unless 
the  IMF  adopts  a  salary  scale  at  level 
IV  of  the  executive  schedule,  which  is 
just  a  little  above  that  of  the  Senate 
and  just  a  little  below  that  of  the 
House,  as  I  understand  it— unless  that 
is  actually  adopted,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  not  going  to  get  any 
authorization.  The  United  SUtes  will 
therefore  default  on  its  obligations, 
and  everything  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration had  labored  to  put  in 
place  for  the  last  6  to  12  months  will 
come  apart  at  the  seams. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  I  know 
of  keeps  talking  to  us  about  the  deci- 
sions of  the  marketplace.  We  are  great 
believers  in  our  speeches  here  about: 

Let's  have  the  marketplace  make  deci- 
sions. Let's  not  get  involved  in  labor-man- 
•cement  disputes:  that's  the  collective  bar- 


gaining system.  Let's  leave  that  alone.  Let's 
permit  employers  to  decide  bow  much  they 
are  going  to  pay  their  employees,  and  let 
them  work  that  out. 

We  do  thajt  for  small  business.  We  do 
it  for  farms.  We  do  it  for  General 
Motors.  We  even  do  it  for  banks.  But 
apparently  we  are  not  willing  to  do  it 
for  a  U.S.-headquartered  international 
organization  in  Washington.  D.C..  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

That  is  tihe  principle:  Free  enter- 
prise: free  markets  for  Americans  ev- 
erywhere, unless  you  happen  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  in  Washington.  D.C.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  goes  against 
every  principle  of  the  free  market  in 
which  most  of  us  say  we  believe. 

We  could  set  the  salaries  far  lower,  I 
suppose,  if  we  wanted  to.  of  any  of 
these  orguilzations.  Maybe  that  would 
save  money.  Of  course,  it  might  also 
have  the  effect  of  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  hire  anybody. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  is.  But  we  should  not 
adopt.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
entities  that  are  not  part  of  our  Judi- 
cial, executive,  or  legislative  branches 
what  you  might  call  the  extraterrito- 
rial application  of  what  we  do  to  our- 
selves. 

We,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  do  not 
set  wages,  or  prices  for  that  matter, 
for  institutions,  corporations,  or  busi- 
nesses that  are  in  this  country,  but  if 
there  is  an  international  organization 
apparently  we  have  a  different  stand- 
ard. Who  knows,  maybe  the  next 
amendment  will  be  to  set  the  salaries 
of  the  people  who  work  at  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  Salvation  Army  and 
maybe  because  they  serve  poor  people 
we  should  set  their  salaries  low. 

But  the  International  Red  Cross  is 
an  international  organization  and  why 
it  is  not  covered  in  this  amendment 
makes  me  wonder  about  the  consisten- 
cy of  it. 

Mr.  PresMent.  the  fact  is  that  this 
amendment  represents  a  terrible  prin- 
ciple which  I  hope  I  never  see  this 
body  adopt,  and  I  oppose  it  frankly 
not  on  the  merits  of  whether  the 
people  at  tihe  IMF  have  high  salaries 
or  low  salaries,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  that  the  only  place  that  this 
body  should  be  setting  salaries  is  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  this  clearly 
does  not  meet  that  test.  If  we  violate 
that  principle,  then  tomorrow  we  will 
be  expandfeig  that  principle  to  every 
organization,  not  just  international 
oganizations.  but  every  nonprofit  orga- 
nization and  ultimately  every  business 
organization  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  Pandora's  box  that  we  open 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  as  if  the  level 
of  compensation  at  the  IMF  or  other 
international  financial  institutions  for 
that  matter  has  been  ignored  as  an 
issue  by  tht  U.S.  Government. 


We  are  one  of  many,  many  members 
of  the  IMF.  We  have  some  influence 
there.  And  we  do  pay  attention  to  the 
way  that  organization  is  managed. 

As  a  result  of  that  concern  of  our 
Government,  the  IB^F  and  for  that 
matter  the  World  Bank  created  an 
international  committee  of  experts  in 
1977  to  examine  the  basis  on  which 
IMF  compensation  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

Our  Government  representatives, 
Mr.  President,  were  active  participants 
on  that  committee.  It  met  extensively 
over  an  18-month  period  for  2  years.  It 
was  assisted  in  its  deliberations  by 
management  consulting  experts, 
American  as  well  as  British,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  committee's  deliliera- 
tions  and  recommendation  IMF  sala- 
ries are  based  on  those  paid  in  the 
United  States  in  public  and  private 
sectors  for  comparable  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  way  for  an  organization  to 
go  about  setting  its  executive  salaries 
and  other  compensations. 

For  us  to  go  farther  than  to  insist 
upon  a  rational  mechanism,  it  seems 
to  me  is  not  only  irrational  but  also  a 
dangerous  principle,  the  end  to  which 
would  not  soon  be  in  sight. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  Humphrey 
amendment.  It  is  my  intention  to 
make  a  motion  to  table.  But  if  there 
are  any  other  Members  wishing  to 
speak  on  the  Humphrey  amendment,  I 
urge  them  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wish  to  speak  further  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  am  exercis- 
ing my  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
clear  distinction  between  the  nature  of 
the  IMP  and  the  private  firms  and  for 
that  matter  charitable  organizations. 
The  IMF  obviously  is  not  a  private  or- 
ganization. It  does  not  generate  profits 
out  of  which  salaries  are  paid.  Con- 
gress is  not,  in  trying  to  reform  the 
salary  levels  of  IMF,  proposing  to  set 
wage  levels  of  private  organizations. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  that 
situation. 

Likewise,  the  IMF.  although  charita- 
ble in  a  certain  nature,  much  too  char- 
itable in  fact,  is  not  the  same  kind  of  a 
charity  as  is  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? The  difference  is  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  Red  Cross  and  other 
truly  charitable  organizations  derive 
their  fimds  from  citizens  who  freely 
give  and  the  situation  with  the  IMF  is 
quite  different. 

There  are  no  Americans  queuing  up 
to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  IMF.  Instead  Congress  is  going  to 
use  the  taxing  powers  of  the  United 
States,  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  from  citizens 
most  of  whom  would  not  give  a  nickel 
or  a  penny  to  this  organization;  the 


Federal  Government  is  going  to  use  its 
taxing  powers  to  take  the  property  of 
their  labor  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
IMF  who  will  then  disburse  it  as 
though  it  is  a  charity  but.  of  course,  it 
is  not  a  true  charity  because  it  is 
fimded  involuntarily  and  we  are  not 
proposing  to  set  the  salary  levels  for  a 
charity  or  a  private  profitmaking  orga- 
nization. Instead,  we  are  proposing  to 
set  the  salary  levels  or  reform  the 
salary  levels  or  bring  them  into  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  an  organization  that  is 
funded  by  taxes  raised  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  among 
others. 

So  it  is  quite  different.  I  think,  than 
the  situation  described  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  will  say  that  I 
was  delighted,  although  not  in  the 
least  surprised,  to  learn  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  enterprise  system.  I 
would  hope  that  would  run  in  his 
family,  and  I  imagine  it  does.  I  believe 
it  does. 

But  this  organization,  the  IMF,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  this  country  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  nothing 
whatever.  It  is  completely  the  opposite 
of  that  situation. 

The  IMF  is  a  substitute  for  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  by  the  market- 
place. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be- 
lieves in  the  free  enterprise  system.  He 
believes  in  letting  scarce  resources  be 
allocated  by  marketplace  forces  and 
not  by  politicians.  Yet  precisely  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  today  in  this 
bill  is  to  empower  politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrats to  allocate  scarce  resources. 
In  this  case  we  are  being  asked  to  allo- 
cate to  provide  to  IMP  $8.4  billion  ulti- 
mately in  real  American  assets,  not 
just  papers,  real  cash,  taxed  from  our 
citizens  or  borrowed  from  them,  one  of 
the  two,  to  turn  that  over  to  the  IMF 
to  be  disbursed  as  the  bureaucrats, 
some  of  whom  are  politicians  in  my 
view,  of  that  organization  see  fit. 

That  is  allocation  of  resources  by  bu- 
reaucracy. That  has  all  the  trappings 
of  socialism  and  central  plaiming  and 
will  yield,  as  it  has  yielded  in  the  past, 
all  of  the  fruits  of  central  plaiming 
and  allocation  by  bureaucratic  fiat 
which  is,  namely,  lower  production,  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  our 
people,  and  all  kinds  of  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

So,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  inconsistent  in  urging  that  we 
embrace  the  free  enterprise  system 
when,  it  fact,  the  IMF  from  A  to  Z  is 
completely  against  the  free  enterprise 
system,  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  all  the  Senators  desiring  to  speak 
on  this  motion  have  done  so.  I  shall 
make  the  motion  to  table  in  the  expec- 
tation we  will  vote  on  it  at  4:30  p.m. 
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Mr.  President.  I  uk  (or  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  make  a  motion? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania moves  to  table  the  Humphrey 
amendment  and  asks  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand, with  the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  that  we 
could  take  up  another  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  see  no  Senators  seek- 
ing to  offer  other  amendments  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
yield.  I  know  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  W1CT.MR  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hum- 
ptirey  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
agreement,  and  that  it  be  in  order  to 
proceed  to  an  amendment  that  I  un- 
derstand will  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOM).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing 
me. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate  thus  far.  You  will  recall  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  commented 
that  this  whole  concept  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  absurd.  He 
said  we  lend  them  money  to  buy 
things  from  us. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  plight  of  vari- 
ous countries— and  it  might  be  applica- 
ble to  our  own  as  well— by  my  recollec- 
tion of  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford.  He  used 
to  sing  a  song  about  16  tons.  He  said: 

Sixteen  tons  mnd  what  do  we  get? 
Another  day  older  &nd  deeper  in  debt. 
St  Peter,  don't  call  me  because  I  can't  go, 
I  owe  my  soul  to  the  company  sto'. 

That  is  what  is  happening,  except 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  unknowingly  picking  up  the 
tab  on  this  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

I  said  yesterday  if  the  average  men 
and  women  on  the  street  really  under- 
stood what  is  being  done  here  they 
might  organize  a  posse  and  take  off 
after  those  of  us  in  Congress. 


no.  IIM  <Aa  MOHFIB) 

(Purpose:  To  condition  the  receipt  of  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  on  the  elimination  of 
predatory  export  subsidy  practices  in  con- 
nection with  international  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products) 

Mr.  HI"  MS  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 

up  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1296.  as  modified. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  9.  line  7.  strilie  out  the  closing 
quotation  marli  and  the  second  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sac.  45.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to 
global  economic  stability  through  a  coopera- 
tive framework  for  the  conduct  of  a  free  and 
marliet  oriented  system  of  world  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  there- 
of, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
to  the  Fund  to  propose  and  to  vote  for  the 
adoption  by  the  Fund  of  the  following  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  any  purchases,  draw- 
ings, or  other  use  of  Fund  resources  (includ- 
ing loans  under  the  Oeneral  Arrangements 
to  Borrow),  by  members,  except  for  pur- 
chases or  drawings  within  a  member's  re- 
serve tranche: 

"(1)  That  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Fund 
resources,  a  member  must  present  to  the 
Fund  information  describing  all  direct  or  in- 
direct export  subsidies,  including  among 
other  things  the  use  of  special  tax  incen- 
tives and  subsidized  financing  for  exports, 
employed  by  such  member  in  connection 
with  the  exporting  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  thereof  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"(2)  That  as  a  further  condition  of  receiv- 
ing Fund  resources,  if  it  is  determined  by 
the  Fund  that  the  export  subsidies  being 
employed  by  such  member  are  predatory 
export  subsidies  and  the  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  Fund  has  been  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, that  such  sut»idies  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  United  States  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof, 
such  member  must  agree  to  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  steps  to  eliminate  expeditiously 
such  predatory  export  subsidies  over  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  term  predatory  export  subsi- 
dies' means  the  provision  by  any  country  or 
organization  of  countries,  or  instrumentali- 
ty thereof,  of  any  financial  assistance 
through  loans,  payments,  or  comparable 
means  (including  the  use  of  special  tax  in- 
centives or  subsidized  financing  for  exports) 
to  any  person  in  connection  with  the  export 
sale  to  a  third  country  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  produced  in 
such  country  or  organization  of  countries, 
that  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  export 
price,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  such  com- 


modities and  products  thereof  to  leas  than 
the  highest  comparable  price  that  a  like 
commodity  or  product  thereof  produced  and 
processed  in  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  third  country  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  trade. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  January  I.  IMS,  the 
President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  a 
report  to  Congress  setting  forth  his  determi- 
nation on  whether  the  Fund  has  adopted 
and  fully  implemented  the  policies  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  Fund  has  not 
adopted  the  policies  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  or  that  the  Fund  has  adopted  but  not 
fully  implemented  the  policies  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  take  im- 
mediate action  to  suspend  United  States 
participation  in  the  Fund.  Within  thirty 
days  after  any  such  suspension,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress  setting  forth  his  recommendations 
with  regard  to  any  further  United  States 
participation  in  the  Fund,  and,  such  suspen- 
sion shall  continue  in  effect  until  there  is 
enacted  specific  authorization  for  further 
United  States  participation  in  the  Fund.". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  an 
extra  copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HELliSS.  Yes.  I  believe  it  has 
been  handed  to  either  the  Senator  or 
his  staff. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  has  sent  to  the  desk  a  modi- 
fied amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  modification  I  pro- 
pose simply  conforms  the  amendment 
to  the  printed  version  of  the  bill,  S. 
695.  by  changing  the  line  number 
where  the  amen<iment  is  to  be  insert- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  require 
that  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to 
the  Fimd  propose  and  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  certain  policies  applicable 
to  member  purchases  or  drawings 
from  the  Fund  above  their  reserve 
tranche  level. 

These  policies  would  require  that 
any  member  seeking  access  to  Fund  re- 
sources provide  information  to  the 
IMF  describing  all  direct  and  indirect 
export  subsidies  being  used  by  that 
member  in  connection  with  agricultur- 
al exports.  This  would  include  the 
United  States  as  well,  to  the  extent 
that  our  Government  may  seek  to 
borrow  from  the  IMF  above  our  re- 
serve position  at  any  future  time. 

In  addition,  if  the  Fund  determines 
that  the  members'  trade  practices  in- 
volved the  use  of  predatory  export 
subsidies,  and  the  UJS.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Fund  has  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, that  the  subsidies  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports,  the  member  must  agree 
to  the  elimination  of  the  predatory 
export  subsidies  within  a  period  of  3 
years  as  a  condition  to  receiving  re- 
sources from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 
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There  is  nothing  conwlicated  about 
this  propoeal.  Mr.  President.  This 
amendment  would  attempt  to  restore 
free  and  lair  trade  in  agricultural 
export  markets  by  conditioning  the  re- 
ceipt of  IMC  assistance  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  export  policies  that  are  disrup- 
tive of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products  and  destructive  of  interna- 
tional prosi>erity. 

Let  me  say  that  my  intent,  as  I  have 
expressed  it  in  this  amendment,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  underlying  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  articles  of  agre«nent 
forming  the  IMF.  and  this  amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  free  market  phi- 
losophy that  we  are  told  pervades  the 
IMF.  Nevertheless,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  necessary  because  in 
actual  practice,  as  all  Senators  should 
know,  the  International  Monetary 
Fimd  has  not— and  I  reiterate  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  the  IMF  has 
not— gone  far  enough  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

The  amendment  pending  also  de- 
fines the  tenn  predatory  export  subsi- 
dies in  order  to  clarify  specificaUy 
what  type  of  trade  practices  are  being 
objected  to.  As  defined,  this  would  in- 
clude any  financial  assistance  such  as 
loans,  direct  pajmients,  suljsidized  in- 
terest rates,  tax  Incentives  or  similar 
means  being  made  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  the  borrowing  member  to  any 
person  in  connection  with  agricultural 
exports  to  a  particular  maiiiet  that 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  export 
'  price  of  the  products  involved  to  less 
than  the  highest  comparable  price 
that  a  like  product  produced  and  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  market  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade. 

Let  me  digress,  Mr.  President.  This 
past  November  President  Reagan  and 
Ambassador  Brock  and  others  urged 
me  to  go  to  Switzerland  to  attend  the 
GATT  Ministerial  during  Thanksgiv- 
ing week.  I  did  not  want  to  go  because 
I  had  looked  forward  to  spending  that 
week  with  my  four  grandchildren  in 
North  Carolina.  But.  I  suppose  that 
they  wanted  the  rough  element  repre- 
sented there  to  lay  down  the  law  as 
best  I  could  do  it  to  various  nations 
and.  in  particular,  to  the  European 
Community  nations  which  are  con- 
stantly and  arrogantly  using  unfair 
predatory  export  subsidies  in  connec- 
tion with  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.   

It  turned  out  that  the  GATT  Minis- 
terial in  terms  of  getting  anything 
done  was  almost  meaningless  because 
these  nations  do  not  take  the  United 
States  seriously.  They  almost  arro- 
gantly disregard  any  suggestion  that 
the  mattCT  be  discussed. 

I  think  Senator  Grasslkt.  who  was 
on  the  trip.  Senator  Mattiiigly,  who 
conducted  himself  so  ably  there.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  and  others  will  agree  with 
me  that  something  serious  needs  to  be 
done  about  the  existing  situation  be- 


cause we  are  sitting  here  letting  our 
farmers  be  patsies  to  subsidized  trade 
by  the  European  Community  and 
others. 

We  all  go  h<Hne  and  tell  our  farmers, 
"We  are  going  to  look  after  you  the 
best  we  can."  and  I  suppose  we  all 
mean  it— I  know  I  do.  I  say  to  Senators 
if  you  do  mean  it  then  you  had  better 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  the 
farm  community  in  this  country  will 
be  watching  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment with  great  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  task 
of  defining  unfair  export  subsidies  has 
been  a  rather  difficult  and  perhaps 
elusive  one  for  the  existing  interna- 
tional trade  organizations  such  as 
GATT.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
have  rejected  the  idea  that  the  condi- 
tionality  requirement  of  this  amend- 
ment be  tied  only  to  subsidy  practices 
determined  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
GATT  or  other  international  agree- 
ments. 

Instead,  through  this  amendment.  I 
propose  that  we  adopt  the  more  logi- 
cal approach  of  using  the  U.S.  export 
price  as  the  yardstick  for  making  the 
determination.  That  is.  since  U.S. 
farmers  are  the  most  efficient  farmers 
in  the  world,  and  the  U.S.  domestic 
prices  for  agricultural  products  tend  to 
be  among  the  world's  lowest,  this 
amendment  defines  as  predatory 
export  subsidies  those  practices  which 
lower  the  export  prices  of  conunodities 
to  a  point  below  the  export  price  to 
the  same  market  for  a  comparable 
U.S.  produced  product  marketed  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

If  there  is  a  better  way  to  do  it.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  not  come  to  my  mind, 
nor  has  it  come  to  the  mind  of  any 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  chairman. 

Finally,  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  has  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  voting  power  in  the  IMF.  and. 
thus,  could  easily  be  blocked  in  its  ef- 
forts to  get  these  important  policies 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  President  take  action  to 
suspend  U.S.  participation  in  the  Fund 
by  January  1.  1985— more  than  1% 
years  down  the  line— if  the  President 
determines  that  the  Fund  has  failed  to 
adopt  these  new  policies  by  that  time. 
The  President  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  within  30 
days  after  such  suspension  his  recom- 
mendations for  further  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  IMF.  The  suspension  would 
then  remain  in  effect  pending  congres- 
sional action  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
the  single  largest  contributor  to  the 
IMF  by  far.  Currently,  the  United 
States  share  of  total  IMF  quota  contri- 
butions is  about  20.7  percent,  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is. 
Based  on  April  exchange  rates,  this 
reflects  a  commitment  of  about  $13.6 


billion    of    the    American    taxpayers 
money. 

It  is  not  the  money  of  Congress.  It  is 
not  the  money  of  any  administration. 
It  is  not  the  money  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  is  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  next  largest  contributor,  by  the 
way.  is  England,  with  about  a  7.2-per- 
cent share  compared  to  the  20.7  per- 
cent share  of  the  United  States.  Third. 
Mr.  President,  is  West  Germany,  with 
a  5.3-percent  share  of  the  total. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  highly  dependent  upon  U£. 
participation.  In  fact,  it  probably 
could  not  exist  as  it  exists  today  with- 
out the  U.S.  contribution.  For  this 
reason,  I  do  not  think  the  circum- 
stances on  January  1,  1985,  will  be 
such  as  to  require  the  suspension 
called  for  in  this  amendment. 

Let  me  digress  once  more,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

During  my  stay  in  Geneva  during 
Thanksgiving  week  1982.  I  met  with 
dozens  of  officials  of  other  countries. 
An  official  of  a  very  friendly  country 
said: 

I  do  not  understand  you  Americans.  Here 
you  are.  Senator  Helms,  in  Geneva,  wonder- 
ing why  the  European  community  is  arro- 
gantly ignoring  U.S.  requests  to  talk  about 
unfair  subsidized  trade  practices  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  by  other  nations. 
But  you  do  not  do  anything  about  it.  You 
just  talk. 
He  said: 

Why  do  you  not  use  your  clout  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund?  Then  you 
will  get  their  attention.  Senator.  And  you 
are  not  going  to  get  their  attention  other- 
wise. 

I  concluded.  Mr.  President,  he  was 
absolutely  right.  That  is  the  reason 
this  amendment  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  today. 

There  are  not  many  Senators  on  this 
floor.  I  hope  some  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices  over  the  loudspeakers. 
But  I  say  to  them  with  all  courtesy,  re- 
spect, friendship,  and  affection,  this  is 
put-up  or  shut-up  time  with  respect  to 
doing  the  best  we  can  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

What  we  do  on  this  amendment  will 
not  escape  their  attention. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  include  the 
suspension  language  in'  the  amend- 
ment in  order  to  impress  upon  all  of 
the  IMF  members,  every  one  of  the 
member  countries,  that  the  United 
States  at  long  last  is  dead  serious 
about  this  issue  of  linkage  between 
monetary  aid  and  fair  trade  in  agricul- 
tural export  markets. 

I  do  not  apologize  to  anybody  for 
saying  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  plant 
the  flag  and  take  a  position. 

The  timing  for  this  amendment  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  could  not  be 
more  appropriate  than  it  is  this  very 
day. 
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Just  a  week  aeo,  the  Williamsburg 
Econooiic  Summit  meeting  tooic  place. 
Of  course.  I  commend  President 
Reagan  for  his  masterful  handling  of 
that  meeting.  But  this  point  must  be 
made:  The  outcome,  as  far  as  resolving 
agricultural  trade  issues,  was  disap- 
pointing. 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  present  any 
credentials  to  indicate  my  support  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  have  been  support- 
ing him  for  a  long  time.  But  I  wrote 
him  and  I  have  told  him  that  the  per- 
formance at  Williamsburg  was  disap- 
pointing insofar  as  what  was  not  done 
for  the  American  farmer  and  comity  in 
world  agricultural  trade. 

I  note  that  in  a  May  31  Washington 
Post  article  about  the  summit,  it  was 
stated  that. 

The  French  did  succeed  in  having  agricul- 
ture removed  from  *  '  •  the  communique. 
But  the  others  succeeded,  over  French  op- 
position, in  including  trade  in  services  and 
in  high  technology  products  among  the 
issues  to  be  pursued  by  both  the  GATT  and 
OECD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  interrupting  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  order  to  re- 
spect the  previous  order,  which  calls 
at  this  hotir,  4:30  p.m.  having  arrived, 
for  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  the 
Humphrey  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  through  in  just  a  moment  and  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  continue  for  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thanlc  the  Chair. 

Bdr.  President,  if  you  read  that  quote 
from  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
May  31  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
you  see  that  the  French  avoided  the 
export  subsidy  issue  as  the  French 
have  been  doing  for  so  long:  they  suc- 
ceeded in  having  agriculture  removed 
from  the  communique.  This  avoidance 
of  the  subsidy  issue  is  what  has  been 
going  on  the  full  while,  not  only  with 
France  but  with  other  coimtries  in  the 
Eiuvpean  Commimity  and  in  other 
places  around  the  world. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  communique  obviously 
causes  great  concern  with  this  Sena- 
tor. Without  a  firm  commitment  from 
the  administration  and  the  GATT 
member  nations  to  even  discuss  this 
issue  auid  to  agree  to  carry  it  to  resolu- 
tion, through  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al negotiations  in  the  form  of  a  worli 
program,  the  Congress  simply  has  no 
recourse  but  to  mandate  through  stat- 
ute certain  unilateral  actions  to  nulli- 
fy the  effect  of  the  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Williamsburg 
summit  was  not  the  first  time  the 
United  States  has  raised  this  matter 
with  oxxx  trading  partners.  Several 
unfair  trade  practices  petitions  filed 
by  U.S.  agricultural  groups  are  pres- 
ently pending  at  various  stages  in  the 


GATT  process.  In  addition,  a  major 
effort  was  made  by  the  United  States 
during  the  GATT  Ministerial  Confer- 
ence last  November  to  discuss  the 
issue  with  the  Europeans,  but  to  no 
avail.  I  attended  those  discussions  and 
can  report  that  our  efforts  to  get  the 
Europeans  to  agree  to  a  work  plan  to 
resolve  these  issues  were  rejected  out- 
of-hand.  Some  discussions  have  taken 
place  since  November,  but  the  bottom 
line  is  that  the  Europeans,  and  other 
countries  using  unfair  export  subsi- 
dies, simply  have  not  indicated  any  re- 
solve to  work  toward  the  elimination 
of  these  practices. 

These  issues  have  also  been  exam- 
ined in  detail  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  and  a  bipartisan  measure  to 
authorize  certain  U.S.  responses  to 
such  practices  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee  on  March  16 
of  this  year.  That  bill.  S.  822,  is  cur- 
rently pending  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  United  States, 
the  stakes  involved  in  this  export  sub- 
sidy dispute  are  very  high.  At  issue  is 
the  welfare  of  our  agricultural  indus- 
try and  jobs.  Yes,  jobs— 25,000  lost 
jobs  for  every  $1  billion  in  lost  export 
sales. 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports fell  from  $43.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  $39.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  the  first  year-to-year  decline 
since  1969.  Export  values  are  expected 
to  decline  to  $36  billion  this  year. 
These  figures  translate  to  the  loss  of 
nearly  200.000  jobs  for  Americans 
since  1981,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
impact  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  of 
the  predatory  export  subsidies  being 
employed  by  the  competitor  nations. 

To  be  blunt,  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
against  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
continued  losses  of  export  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  due  to 
unfair  export  practices  and  for  fewer 
jobs.  A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a 
vote  against  continued  use  of  the  pred- 
atory export  subsidies  that  have  been 
so  harmful  to  U.S.  agriculture  and 
against  higher  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  very  na- 
tions that  are  devastating  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  with  their  predatory  sub- 
sidies have  at  the  same  time  turned  to 
the  IMF,  as  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  or 
are  likely  to  turn  to  the  IMF  in  the 
near  future,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
to  bail  them  out  of  their  monetary 
problems,  brought  on  in  great  measure 
by  irrational  and  poorly  conceived  eco- 
nomic policies. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  divert  its  in- 
creasingly limited  resources  to  aid  the 
economies  of  nations  that  in  turn  are 
pouring  massive  amounts  of  their  own 
resources  into  export  subsidies  that 
adversely  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
The  use  of  these  export  subsidy  prac- 
tices simply  must  be  brought  imder 


control  by  the  competitor  nations  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  expected  to 
continue  providing  assistance  to  these 
same  nations  in  their  times  of  econom- 
ic need. 

Clearly,  then,  when  nations  suffer- 
ing from  economic  and  monetary  prob- 
lems seek  help  from  the  IMF  it  is  com- 
pletely reasonable  to  require  that  the 
use  of  such  practices  be  examined  and 
that  conditions  be  imposed  to  bring 
about  the  termination  of  export  poli- 
cies that  lack  economic  value— particu- 
larly when  those  policies  adversely 
impact  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  exactly  what  I  propose 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  previ- 
ously, the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  current  policies 
of  the  IMF  to  impose  conditionality 
requirements  on  members  seeking 
access  to  Fund  resources  above  the  re- 
serve tranche  level.  It  simply  adds  a 
new  and  very  important  dimension  to 
that  conditionality  that  will  take  into 
account  the  economic  value  of  export 
policies  being  used  by  members  seek- 
ing. IMF  assistance  and  the  extent  to 
which  those  policies  adversely  impact 
on  agricultural  exports  from  the 
Fund's  largest  contributing  member. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  subject  of 
unfair  export  subsidies  was  discussed 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee's  report 
on  S.  822— Senate  Report  No.  98-27— 
and  in  my  statement  that  accompa- 
nied introduction  of  amendment  No. 
1296.  These  materials  are  most  inform- 
ative on  this  subject,  and  I  commend 
them  to  interested  Senators. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  U.S.  agricultural 
policy  on  a  correct  course.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  observer  or  analyst 
would  dispute  the  fact  that  the  mas- 
sive export  subsidies  employed  by  com- 
petitor nations  are  a  substantial 
reason  why  the  value  of  wheat  and 
some  other  commodities  has  fallen 
below  what  it  would  otherwise  be— and 
in  many  instances  below  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States. 

The  massive  worldwide  oversupply 
of  virtually  all  farm  commodities  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  factors,  of 
course.  One  significant  factor  is! the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  loan  rate  creates  a 
worldwide  floor  for  grain  prices.  When 
the  United  States  creates  a  price  "mn- 
brella."  it  induces  overproduction 
worldwide.  This  trend  began  in  the 
late  1970's,  when  the  U.S.  loan  rates 
began  to  climb  higher  and  higher- 
after  they  had  substantially  declined 
during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 
leading  up  to  the  1973  adjustment  in 
U.S.  farm  policy  incorporating  the 
target  price  concept  as  the  principal 
farm  income  support.  Then,  in  1980. 
Just  when  worldwide  production  had 
been  induced  higher  and  higher  be- 
cause of  the  increased  U.S.  loan  rates, 


the  Carter  administration  imposed  its 
grain  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Carter  administration  and  Con- 
gress then  increased  the  loan  rates 
even  more— with  the  idea  to  "help" 
farmers  cope  with  the  embargo.  Well, 
in  fact,  these  increases  in  the  loan 
rates  actually  served  to  induce  even 
greater  production  from  United  States 
and  foreign  farmers  and  principally 
served  to  exacerbate  the  already  tre- 
mendous surpluses  and  oversupplies 
worldwide. 

During  this  time,  the  EEC  and  other 
nations  disposed  of  their  surpluses 
with  the  massive  use  of  export  subsi- 
dies, in  effect,  dumping  their  surpluses 
on  world  markets. 

It  just  seems  irrefutable  to  me  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  world  agri- 
cultural economy  to  right  itself  with- 
out the  end  to  these  massive  export 
subsidies.  U.S.  reductions  in  produc- 
tion will  not  do  the  job— unless  we  are 
prepared  to  virtually  withdraw  from 
foreign  markets,  and  that  is  just  not 
acceptable.  Of  course,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  loan  rates  and  target 
prices  to  be  at  market  clearing  levels, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  pred- 
atory foreign  export  subsidies  be  elimi- 
nated or  U.S.  efforts  to  adjust  loan 
rates  and  target  prices  and  to  employ 
production  controls  will  prove  to  l>e  in- 
sufficient to  achieve  profitability  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  amendment 
and  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. But  now,  in  view  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  yield  (jack  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

MfENDItENT  NO.  1305 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  Humphrey  amendment  on 
the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (BCr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  fk-om  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Steviws)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr..  Beht- 
seh).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Braout).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Blr.  DeConcini).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EUgle- 
ton).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin).    the    Senator    from    South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Motnihan).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  118  Leg.] 


YEAS-55 


Andrews 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bliusunan 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Boren 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bosch  witz 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Stennis 

Danrorth 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Trible 

Domenici 

Malsunaga 

T-songas 

Durenbenser 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Exon 

Miirkow.ski 

Warner 

Gam 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Parkwood 

Gorton 

Percy 
NAYS-26 

Abdnor 

Hawkins 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Nickels 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Jepsen 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

East 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Ford 

McClun- 

Zorin.sky 

Hatch 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Baucus 

Raglpton 

Long 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pell 

Cranston 

Heflin 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Huddleston 

Dole 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
1305)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
agers and  other  Members,  it  is  5  p.m. 
now  and  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  us  to  go 
a  little  while  longer,  maybe  to  6  or  6:30 
p.m.,  if  we  could  make  good  progress 
on  this  measure.  We  are  making 
progress  now. 

I  inquire  of  the  two  managers  if  they 
think  they  could  handle  another 
amendment  or  two  in  the  course  of  the 
next  hour  or  hour  suid  a  half. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment pending  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  would  hope  and  anticipate  that  we 
might  proceed  to  dispose  of  that  with 
a  vote  by  5:30  pjn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  And  it  would  be.  I  think, 
quite  possible  to  take  up  one  more 
amendment  and  dispose  of  it  by  6:30 
p.m.  That  is  not  impossible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
in  the  Chamber.  Could  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  he  has  another  amendment 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  call  up  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  Senator  give 
me  some  idea  how  long  he  might  re- 
quire to  debate  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  my  part  it 
would  require  not  more  than  10  min- 
utes. I  would  say. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  also  has  an  amend- 
ment that  also  could  be  disposed  of 
quite  promptly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  looks  like  we  might 
be  able  to  do  as  many  as  three  more 
amendments.  That  means  another 
rollcall  oJ-  two,  maybe  three.  But  Sena- 
tors should  be  advised  that  there  is  a 
high  likelihood  of  at  least  one  more 
record  vote  and  we  will  be  in  for  an- 
other hour  and  a  half  approximately. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1296.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No. 
1296.  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  Mr.  Wilson,  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
us  wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  do  so  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  attempting 
to  do  is  quite  attractive. 
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I  happen  to  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  about 
the  Impact  of  foreign  agricultural  sub- 
sidies on  n.S.  farm  exports.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  the  amendment  that 
he  has  proposed  reflects  a  basic  mis- 
perception  about  the  role  of  the  IMF 
and  our  role  in  the  IMF  that  could  be 
counterproductive. 

I  alluded  yesterday  in  my  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  the  fact  that  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  already 
plays  an  important  role  in  encouraging 
an  open  trading  system.  So  it  does. 

In  fact,  a  standard  performance  cri- 
terion in  IMF  programs  is  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Introduction  or.  for  that 
matter,  on  the  intensification  of  re- 
stricticxis  on  trade  and  payments. 

Second,  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  The  IMF  ac- 
tively encourages  members  to  elimi- 
nate existing  restrictions  by  relying  on 
more  efficient  market-oriented  meas- 
ures. 

In  other  words.  It  discourages  direct 
Government  Intervention,  such  as  sub- 
sidies, such  as  performance  require- 
ments, such  as  quotas,  in  favor  of 
market  measures  such  as  exchange 
rate  changes. 

Of  38  recent  International  Monetary 
Fund  conditlonality  programs.  30  in- 
cluded positive  reform  or  liberalization 
of  the  borrowers'  exchange  or  trade 
systems. 

Clearly,  we  should  encourage  the 
IMF  to  do  more  to  promote  a  fairer 
international  trading  system,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  legisla- 
tion before  us  does  contain  a  provision 
designed  specifically  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

However,  no  matter  how  much  I 
may  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  In  what  he 
wishes  to  achieve,  namely,  a  more 
open  international  trading  system,  one 
free  of  agricultural  subsidies,  such  as 
those  used  by  our  friends  in  the 
Common  Market,  such  as  those  used 
by  the  Brazilians,  on  any  number  of 
products  including  manufactures  as 
well  as  agriculture,  nonetheless,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  proposed  amendment 
goes  too  far  and  could  hamper  efforts 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  the 
sponsors  seek. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  may  be  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  that  we  can  overnight 
eliminate  agricultural  subsidies.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  it.  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  do  It.  But  a  practice 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  20  or  30 
years,  such  as  our  dairy  program,  or 
the  common  agricultural  program  in 
the  Ehiropean  Community  Is  probably 
going  to  be  around,  even  if  we  can 
minimjjw  it.  for  more  than  just  an- 
other 6  months  or  a  year. 

What  happens  Is  that  such  subsidies 
are  major  political  Issues  in  the  coun- 
tries that  maintain  them,  and  those 
nations  obviously   feel   they   have  a 


right  to  control  their  own  resources, 
their  own  agriculture. 

And  let  me  put  it  this  way.  Mr. 
President:  If  the  United  States  were  In 
the  position  of  having  to  go  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  we 
did  frequently  in  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies— we  are  the  second  largest 
user  of  the  IMF— would  we  be  willing 
as  a  condition  of  going  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  eliminate  our 
tobacco  program— I  choose  that  one 
randomly,  of  course— our  peanut  pro- 
gram, our  dairy  program,  our  wheat 
program?  Would  we  be  willing  to  just 
get  rid  of  all  those  programs  as  a  con- 
dition of  going  as  we  did  In  the  sixties 
and  early  seventies  to  the  IMF? 

The  answer  is,  I  think  we  would  be 
very  hard  put  to  agree  to  change  ev- 
erything that  we  have  built  up  over 
decades. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  necessarily 
want  It  this  way,  but  the  fact  is  that 
agricultural  export  subsidies  are  per- 
mitted under  the  GATT.  provided  that 
countries  do  not  take  more  than  an  eq- 
uitable share  of  the  world  market,  or 
result  in  prices  materially  below  other 
suppliers  In  a  particular  market. 

The  GATT  already  provides  a  mech- 
anism which  the  United  States  is  ac- 
tively using  for  dealing  with  such 
problems  and  that  Is  the  appropriate 
forum  for  dealing  with  this  Issue.  That 
mechanism  is  embodied  in  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  addition, 
we  are  using  ongoing  bilateral  chan- 
nels for  resolving  problems  in  this 
area. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  simply  does  not 
have  the  mandate  or  the  expertise  to 
determine  what  is,  under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  a  predatory  export 
subsidy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  does  provide  a  definition  in  his  bill. 
Furthermore,  our  Executive  Director, 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  assess  whether  such  subsi- 
dy has  a  serious  adverse  impact  on 
American  farmers. 

Finally,  it  is  this  Senator's  judg- 
ment, perhaps  others  will  concur,  that 
the  standard  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment is  so  broad  as  to  encompass  any 
commodity  sold  anywhere  in  the  world 
at  prices  below  those  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  I  certainly  have  sympathy  for  the 
objectives  of  the  amendment,  but  my 
sympathy  for  the  amendment  itself 
ends  when  I  read  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  which  says  that  by 
the  end  of  1984,  roughly  18  months 
from  now.  the  President  not  only  has 
to  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress,  determining  whether  or  not 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
adopted  and  fully  implemented  the 
policies  set  forth  In  this  amendment: 
but  further  If  he  determines  that  the 
Fund  has  not  fully  Implemented  the 


politics  set  forth  in  this  amendment, 
the  President  shall  immediately  sus- 
pend U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

(Mr.  DURENBEROER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  that 
judgment  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  President  18  months  from  now. 
and  it  Is  not  possible.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  even  wish  that  all  of  the  subsidies 
to  which  we  object,  let  alone  all  of 
those  which  exist,  would  be  eliminated 
within  the  terms  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina's  amendment. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  really  would  force  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  unilaterally 
from  an  institution  which  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  economic 
policy  for  40  years  and  which  Is  at  the 
heart  of  international  efforts  to  deal 
with  current  economic  and  financial 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is 
the  International  turnaround  expert. 
We  are  a  very  important  player,  there- 
fore, in  those  turnaround  operations. 
The  jobs  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  working  today  depend  upon  our 
continued  ability  to  export  to  the 
member  nations  of  the  IMF  and  to  the 
member  nations  who  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  IMF  bridging  loans.  Were  this 
country  to  withdraw,  one  of  two 
things  would  happen:  Either  we  would 
take  our  money  out  of  the  IMF,  and  it 
is  a  very  big  chunk  Indeed,  and  the 
IMF  might  be  forced  to  suspend  Its 
role,  possibly  creating  an  International 
catastrophe,  or,  Mr.  President— and 
here  I  am  really  not  sure  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  In- 
tends—the United  States  will  with- 
draw from  the  IMF  and  leave  its 
money  that  Is  already  there,  a  consid- 
erable amount,  and  we  win  lose  any 
voice  over  the  conduct,  not  just  of  the 
IMF  but  how  the  money  that  we  put 
into  the  IMF  in  fact  is  managed  for 
the  future. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  all  the 
money  that  has  ever  been  committed 
to  the  IMF  by  the  United  States  is  in  a 
revolving  fund.  The  IMF  has  never 
suffered  a  failure  to  repay  by  a  bor- 
rowing country.  So  we  have  a  lot  in 
there  right  now,  and  maybe  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  can.  If  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  respond,  en- 
lighten me  as  to  whether  he  would 
intend  to  take  all  our  money  out  of 
the  IMF  when  we  withdraw  or  what 
his  intentions  would  be?  Would  he  re- 
spond to  that  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  a  number  of  things  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania understands  that  and  will  cer- 
tainly finish  his  statement.  But  I  was 
wondering  if  he  would  respond  to  the 
question. 


Mr.  HEIMS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows,  it  is  not  going  to 
happen  because  you  had  better  believe 
that  these  offending  countries  are 
going  to  get  the  message.  They  cannot 
operate  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  without  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  knows  that,  and  all  this  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  saying  is  let 
us  send  them  a  message  which  will  be 
unmistakable. 

Before  the  Senator  regains  the  floor. 
I  notice  in  a  random  selection  of  com- 
modities he  mentioned  tobacco  and 
peanuts.  He  did  not  mention  poultry. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  poultry  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  North  Carolina. 
Senator,  the  poultry  people  in  North 
Carolina  are  not  enthusiastic  that  this 
amendment  has  a  3-year  phasedown. 
They  say  to  me:  'Senator,  we  can't 
last  3  more  years"  I  am  sure  they  are 
saying  that  in  Pennsylvania  as  well. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  understand  his  need  to 
defend  this  piece  of  legislation.  But  if 
we  do  not  do  something  along  the 
lines  of  the  amendment  pending, 
farmers  are  simply  going  down  the 
tube. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  response. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  when  I  said 
I  have  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
of  his  amendment  it  was  not  empty 
rhetoric,  t  do,  and  I  share  his  goals.  I 
just  do  not  happen  to  think  that  his 
amendment  as  drafted  on  this  bill  Is 
the  way  to  achieve  it.  But  I  do  intend, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina whidh  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  consider  sup- 
porting even  though  It  is  somewhat 
different  from  his  amendment.  I  know 
he  will  reserve  judgment  on  that  until 
he  sees  the  amendment,  and  he  should 
appropriately  do  so. 

Mr.  HEILMS.  The  Senator  can  count 
on  that.  Any  remedy  for  the  situation 
is  suitable  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
can  improve  on  it  and  get  the  job 
done,  fine. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  great  respect  and  affection  and 
admiration  for  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  might  call  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
however,  on  page  7.  line  16  and  follow- 
ing, the  committee  has  tried  to  do 
much  of  what  the  Senator  is  offering 
in  his  amendment.  They  adopted  the 
Mattingiy-Riegle  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  read  that  amendment,  it  is 
short,  only  takes  a  minute  or  two  to 
read,  and  I  think  it  does  help  to  take 
us  a  long  way  toward  trying  to  reduce 
these  predatory  practices,  these  re- 


strictions on  trade,  which  are  so  unfor- 
tunate. It  reads  as  follows: 

Sac  102.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

•Sk:.  43.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Fund  to  present  propos- 
als to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  each  member 
country  using  fund  resources  talies  steps  to 
eliminate  expeditiously  all  import  restric- 
tions which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or 
other  international  agreements,  and  which 
have  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  United 
States  exports  or  employment.  The  United 
States  Executive  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress 
prior  to  voting  for  any  program  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  above  in- 
structions. 

"(b)  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce 
shall  inform  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Congress  of  all  import  restric- 
tions and  export  subsidies  maintained  by 
member  countries  of  the  Fund  which  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact  on  exports  from  or 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

I  repeat  that  part,  "that  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  all  import  restrictions  and 
export  subsidies  maintained  by 
member  countries  of  the  Fund  which 
have  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  ex- 
ports from  or  employment  in  the 
United  States." 

Then  that  section  concludes  by 
saying: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  success  in 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  restrictions  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

So  this  bill  already  attempts  to  deal 
with  this  and  I  think  does  so  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  way.  It  does 
not  require  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  if  its  provisions  are  not  adopted 
but  it  takes  steps  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  would  be  effective  without  that 
kind  of  an  unfortunate  threat  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says 
he  did  not  think  we  would  have  to 
carry  out  in  any  event. 

Mr.  President,  agricultural  subsidies 
are  just  a  legal  nightmare  worldwide. 
The  U.S.  subsidizes  agricultural  ex- 
ports. GATT  discussions  have  consid- 
ered including  agricultural  subsidies 
and,  as  I  say,  our  remedy  is  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  IMF  but  to  work  to 
eliminate  subsidies. 

What  bothers  this  Senator  is  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  is  so  broad 
that  It  could  be  very,  very  embarrass- 
ing to  us. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  March  release  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  we  today  provide  sub- 
sidies for  our  agricultural  exports. 
That  backgrounder  from  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  says  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  program  was  announced  last  October 
20  at  $1.5  billion  over  3  years.  One-hundred 
million  dollars  in  direct,  interest-free  CCC 
credit  was  to  be  blended  with  (400  million  in 
credit  guarantees  during  fiscal  1983,  with 
like  amounts  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

Then  a  further  release  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  BAarch  11: 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block  today 
announced  a  new  $255  million  package  of 
blended  credits  and  credit  giiarantees  for  ag- 
ricultural exports  to  Portugal.  These  in- 
clude approximately  1.25  million  tons  of 
feedgrains,  250,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
300,000  tons  of  oilseeds. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  by  far 
the  biggest  exporter  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  world.  It  is  the  most . 
Important  element  in  our  trade  situa- 
tion that  gives  this  country  a  benefit 
in  international  trade.  And  it  has 
really  exploded  in  recent  years.  I  think 
few  people  in  the  country  realize  how 
enormously  helpful  the  American 
farmer  Is  to  us  in  providing  food  that 
is  sold  abroad. 

The  UJS.  trade— now  listen  to  these 
figures— the  U.S.  trade  surplus  in  agri- 
culture grew  from  $1.6  billion  in 
1970— that  is  only  12  years  ago— to 
over  $24  billion  in  1982.  So  in  12  years, 
we  have  had  our  trade  surplus  in  agri- 
culture explode.  Now  this  is  at  a  time 
when  we  have  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade  with  many  countries,  when  we 
suffer  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  in 
manufacturing  and  many  other  re- 
spects. But  in  agriculture  we  have  this 
enormous  benefit.  So  talk  al>out  shoot- 
ing yourself  in  the  foot. 

This  amendment,  if  It  is  passed, 
would.  No.  1.  take  us  out  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  which  has 
served  our  interests  and  served  the  in- 
terests of  countries  throughout  the 
world  I  think  with  great  skill.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would  provide  the 
basis  for  other  countries  to  attack  our 
agricultural  exports,  which  are  so  ab- 
solutely vital  for  our  economy  and  so 
very  useful  to  us,  when  we,  as  I  say, 
have  a  surplus  that  has  grown  from 
$1.6  billion  to  $24  billion.  As  I  multiply 
that  out  that  means  we  have  increased 
our  surplus  15  times.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  country  in  the  world  that 
has  that  kind  of  a  record. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  us  from 
every  standpoint,  and  especially  from 
the  agricultural  standpoint,  for  us  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  very  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  think  the  language  we  have  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time  Is  good  lan- 
guage, strong  language,  language  that 
will  enable  us  to  act  effectively  in  re- 
ducting  the  export  subsidies  both  here 
and  abroad  and  in  negotiating  with 
other  countries  to  do  this  in  a  respon- 
sible way  and  without  a  threat  which. 
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if  we  were  pressed  to  exercise,  would 
be  very  pernicious  from  our  own 
standpoint. 

Mr.  HT7-MS  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin I  owe  him  the  greatest  admira- 
ti<m  and  affection.  He  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  many  things  and 
it  is  rare  when  we  disagree,  particular- 
ly on  matters  of  economics,  and  Feder- 
al spending,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now.  he  read  section  102  beginning 
on  page  7.  Now  let  me  read  it  and  I 
want  to  ask  him  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Sac.  102.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  Amended  by  Miding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

•Sec.  43.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Fund  to  present  propos- 
als to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  each  member 
country  using  fund  resources  takes  steps  to 
eliminate  expeditiously  all  import  restric- 
tions which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or 
other  international  agreemenU. 

Now.  that  is  the  action  part  of  sec- 
tion 102.  And  that  deals  purely  and 
simply  with  import  restrictions.  It 
does  not  deal  with  export  subsidies. 

Now.  true  enough,  in  section  (b)  it 
does  say  that: 

The  United  SUtes  Trade  Representative, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  inform  the  United  SUtes 
Executive  Director  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Congress  of  all 
import  restrictions  and  export  subsidies 
maintained  by  member  countries. 

But  that  is  all  it  says  about  these 
export  subsidies. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
worried  about  import  restrictions.  I 
am  concerned  about  these  export  sub- 
sidies. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  must  confess  a 
measure  of  surprise,  as  I  understood 
him.  compared  the  farm  programs  in 
the  United  States  with  the  export  sub- 
sidies of  the  European  Community. 
Brazil,  and  so  forth.  Now  the  differ- 
ence. I  emphasize  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  that  the  United 
States  maintains  inventory  and  en- 
gages in  acreage  reduction  programs, 
whil^  the  European  Community  and 
Brazil  dump  their  subsidized  commod- 
ities onto  the  world  market. 

Now  that  is  the  difference,  that  is 
the  malignancy  of  the  predatory 
export  subsidies.  I  do  not  luiow  any 
way  in  the  world  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem except  to  get  their  attention. 

Any  farmer  in  North  Carolina  will 
tell  you  the  story  about  the  man  who 
was  hitting  his  mule  between  the  eyes 
with  a  2  by  4.  His  friend  came  up  and 
said:  "Why  are  you  doing  this?"  He 
said:  "I  want  to  get  his  attention." 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  take 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  European 
Commimity    and    Brazil    and    other 


cotmtries  which  are  dimiping  subsi- 
dized commodities  worth  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  onto  the  world 
market. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  that  any 
Senator  who  is  misled  on  this  amend- 
ment and  votes  against  it  Is  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  explaining  to  his 
farmers  or  her  farmers.  Now,  Senators 
may  do  as  they  wish,  but  if  we  do  not 
get  a  handle  on  this  proposition, 
countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  farmers  are  going  to  go 
down  the  tube.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Now.  the  use  of  agricultural  export 
subsidies  is  widespread  throughout  the 
world.  These  practices,  as  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again  this  afternoon, 
impair  and  inhibit  free  trade  in  world 
agricultural  markets.  All  I  am  asking 
for  is  free  trade  in  the  markets. 

Although  the  U.S.  farmers  are  the 
most  efficient  producers  of  most  of 
the  agricultural  commodities,  our 
farmers  have  lost  our  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  world  markets  largely  due 
to  these  predatory  export  subsidy 
practices  of  other  nations.  Any  Sena- 
tor who  does  not  know  that  needs  to 
wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
these  practices  have  been  employed  to 
the  detriment  of  U.S.  farmers,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  showing  a  number  of 
cotmtries  known  to  employ  export  sub- 
sidies and  the  type  of  assistance  of- 
fered be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COUNTRIES  KNOWN  TO  EMPIOY  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
over  and  over  again,  on  this  question. 


like  a  broken  record,  but  we  do  not 
have  any  time  to  play  with.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  trying  to  get  this  burden  off 
the  back  of  the  American  farmer.  We 
either  do  something  now  or  it  is  going 
to  be  too  late  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
them.  We  can  play  aroimd  with  the  se- 
mantics on  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  all  the  gobbledygook  in  this 
bill,  but  the  bottom  line  is:  Are  we 
going  to  Include  in  this  legislation 
something  that  will  offer  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable protection  to  the  finest  pro- 
ducers in  this  world,  the  American 
farmer? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  have  Just  come 
on  the  floor  and  have  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  listening  to  the  del>ate  or  the 
explanations  by  Senator  Helms  of  his 
amendment,  but  I  wonder  if  he  could 
Just  perhaps  answer  one  or  two  ques- 
tions for  me. 

As  I  understand  this,  the  purpose  of 
it  would  t>e  that  the  United  States 
would  take  the  position,  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  IMF  funding, 
that  it  would  not  be  available  to  coun- 
tries that  subsidized  the  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  but  that  it  would 
not  preclude  a  country  from  subsidiz- 
ing the  production  of  its  agriculture. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Before  I  answer  let  me 
clarify  that  I  am  neither  a  lawyer  nor 
a  specialist  in  international  finance. 
So  permit  me  to  check  with  my  ex- 
perts t>efore  I  answer  the  question. 
The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Therefore,  where 
it  says  on  page  1  of  the  amendment, 
"direct  or  indirect  export  subsidies." 
an  indirect  export  subsidy  would  not 
be  the  subsidy  of  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  product. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Staff  suggests  that  I  11- 
Itistrate  this  point  by  mentioning  a  tax 
incentive  in  connection  with  the 
export  of  agricultural  products,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  So  the  short 
answer  is  "Tes." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  that  a  tax  in- 
centive for  the  production  of  a  prod- 
uct would  not  be  an  indirect  export 
subsidy? 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  tax  incentive  for  pro- 
duction would  not,  but  a  tax  incentive 
for  export  would. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Only  for  export? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  the  government 
of  a  country  would  very  heavily  subsi- 
dize the  production  of  a  product  but 
not  actually  subsidize  the  shipment  of 
the  product  abroad,  that  would  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Obviously,  the  Senator 
has  asked  a  question  that  requires 
some  explanation  by  the  experts  on 


the  Agrlctfltural  Committee.  They  say 
that  probii)ly  it  is  not  covered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Could  the  Senator 
explain  sometimes  or  some  circum- 
stances under  which  it  would  be  cov- 
ered? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  amendment  states, 
and  I  shall  read  it  in  answer  to  the 
question: 

(b)  For  ptirposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  term  -predatory  export  subsi- 
dies' means  the  provision  by  any  country  or 
organization  of  countries,  or  Instrumentali- 
ty thereof,  of  any  financial  assistance 
through  loans,  payments,  or  comparable 
means  (including  the  use  of  special  tax  in- 
centives or  subsidized  financing  for  exports) 
to  any  person  *  •  • 

And  the  key  words  are  "in  connec- 
tion with  the  export  sale"  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

I  think  that  answers  the  Senator's 
question.  But  if  the  Senator  is  looking 
for  specific  instances  of  obviously 
predatory  export  subsidies  now  in  use. 
I  would  remind  him  of  the  very  large 
restitution  payments  made  by  the  Eu- 
ropean community  or  point  him 
toward  the  tax  preferences  for  exports 
employed  by  Brazil.  The  European 
community  has  an  11-cents-per-carton 
direct  subsidy  on  eggs,  it  is  those  kinds 
of  indisputable  export  subsidies  that 
are  so  very  damaging  to  our  farmers. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  product  in  another  country,  say 
Egypt,  is  produced  for  export  and  not 
for  domestic  consimiption.  Suppose 
that  Egypt  goes  into,  for  example,  the 
business  of  raising  tomatoes,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  particular  demand 
for  tomatoes  in  Egypt,  but  because  it 
wants  to  get  into  the  European 
market,  and  it  subsidizes  the  produc- 
tion of  tomatoes.  Just  the  production, 
but  it  does  not  have  any  specific  subsi- 
dy for  the  cost  of  shipment,  for  exam- 
ple. Would  that  be  a  direct  or  indirect 
export  subsidy? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  determination 
would  nejed  to  be  made  on  the  specific 
circumstances  involved. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Who  would  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  an 
export  subsidy? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  IMF,  of  course, 
would  halve  to  determine  it.  Under  the 
provision  of  this  amendment,  cotm- 
tries that  are  seeking  loans  above  the 
reserve  tranche  level  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  IMF  with  specif- 
ic information  describing  their  subsidy 
practices  in  connection  with  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  it  would  be  like 
an  honor  system.  The  coimtry  would 
identify  Whether  or  not  it  is  engaging 
in  subsidies,  and  if  it  says  that  it  is  en- 
gaging in  export  subsidies,  then  the 
IMF  would  make  a  determination  that 
it  is  engasing  in  export  subsidies? 

Mr.  HBLMS.  This  is  not  an  Invisible 
operation,  the  business  of  farming  and 
export  production.  It  would  not  be  an 
honor  system.  It  would  be  there  for  all 
to  see. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Suppose  the 
United  States  were  to  believe  that. 
say,  Mexico  were  involved  in  subsidiz- 
ing exports.  Would  our  Government 
be  able  to  make  that  determination  on 
its  own  under  this  amendment,  or 
would  we  have  to  go  to  the  IMF? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  IMF.  who  represents,  let 
me  say,  about  20  percent  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
IMF.  would  also  have  some  input  and 
he  would  report  the  information  that 
he  has.  We  should  understand  that  ev- 
erybody will  be  watching  everybody 
else.  That  question  would  seem  to 
raise  no  problem. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  equipped  to 
make  determinations  as  to  what  is  a 
subsidy  and  what  is  not  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  so  without 
question.  Particularly  since  the 
amendment  gives  some  very  clear  di- 
rection on  this  point  through  the  defi- 
nition of  "predatory  export  subsidy." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  In  our  country,  in 
policing  countervailing  duty  laws,  it  is 
a  fairly  elaborate  process.  Some  people 
think  that  it  is  too  elaborate.  We  tried 
to  correct  that  in  the  1979  Trade  Act. 
That  is,  for  determining,  first,  what  is 
a  subsidy,  and,  second,  whether  or  not 
there  is  injury. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  form  of  adjudi- 
cation as  to  what  is  a  subsidy  and 
what  is  not  a  subsidy.  Or  is  there?  Is  it 
Just  viewed  under  this  amendment  as 
being  self-evident? 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  would  be  adjudi- 
cation only  in  the  sense  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  countries  would 
vote  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Would  the  vote  of 
our  country  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  be  based  on  a  determina- 
tion of  subsidy  which  is  identical  to 
the  determination  made  under  the 
coimtervailing  duty  laws? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  earthly  way 
of  answering  that  question  because  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  there  any  provi- 
sion for  hearings  before,  say,  the 
International  Trade  Commission? 
Mr.  HELMS.  No;  there  is  not. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  state  to  the 
Senator  that  I  apologize  to  him  for 
having  to  consult  once  again  with  my 
legal  adviser.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do 
not  want  to  give  an  answer  which  may 
be  incorrect.  I  apologize  to  him  for 
taking  the  time  to  make  sure  that  I 
understand  both  his  question  and  the 
proper  answer  to  it. 

There  is  a  mechanism.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  consult  with 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative— in  this 
case.  Mr.  Brock  at  the  present  time— 
and  then  will  report  to  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Heinz  and  I,  back  in 
1979.  spent  an  inordinate  amoimt  of 


time,  really,  working  with  the  revi- 
sions to  the  Trade  Act.  The  whole 
point  of  that  was  to  try  to  streamline 
the  process  of  both  dmnping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  cases.  It  is  a  fairly  de- 
tailed process  of  how  a  determination 
is  made  and  also  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  injury 
caused  by  the  subsidy.  I  take  it  that 
that  process  is  Just  not  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed under  this  procedure.  It  is  a 
much  more  casual  procedure. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  not  necessary.  I 
say  to  the  Senator.  GATT  and  its  ad- 
judicative procedures  relating  to 
unfair  trade  practices  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  However, 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  GATT  to 
determine  if  U.S.  tax  dollars  should  be 
used  to  support  those  unfair  trade 
practices.  After  all.  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  how  we  are  going  to  use 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  this  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
only  have  the  capability  of  making  the 
determination  but  the  responsibility 
to  make  it.  We  must  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  put  money 
in  an  organization  so  it  can  be  used  to 
drive  the  American  farmer  out  of  busi- 
ness with  export  subsidies,  as  is  now 

f Vip  CSIS6. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Would  DISC  be 
covered  imder  this? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  no,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  that  we.  in  our 
coimtry.  would  still  be  able  to  use 
DISC  for  agricultural  exports?  That 
would  not  come  within  the  terms  of 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  borrowing  from  the  IMP.  nor  to 
my  knowledge  are  we  engaging  in 
predatory  export  practices.  Those 
cotmtries  that  are  doing  that,  this 
amendment  says  to  them,  "Stop  it." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  we  are  using 
IMF— the  United  States  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  that  we 
have  never  drawn  on  the  IMP  beyond 
our  reserve  position.  This  amendment 
applies  only  to  those  nations  which 
make  drawings  above  their  reserve 
tranche. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  we  are  the 
second  largest  borrower  from  IMF.  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  may  be  true,  but 
because  our  donations  are  large,  our 
reserve  position  is  also  large.  I  repeat 
the  United  States  has  never  drawn 
beyond  our  reserve,  and  thus  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  if  the  United 
States  were,  itself,  practicing  export 
subsidies,  would  that  not  cut  us  out 
from  the  availability  of  IMF?  We 
would  not  be  able  to  use  it  ourselves, 
would  we? 
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Mr.  mstMR  It  would  and  it  should. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Why  would  not 
DISC  be  demrly  an  export  subsidy? 

Mr.  wigtjtfs  Again.  Senator.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  I  ask  your  forbear- 
ance while  I  consult  with  counsel. 

The  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
countries  which  IMF  assistance  over 
and  above  their  IMF  reserve  positions, 
the  United  States  is  not  doing  so.  and 
this  amendment  would  not  apply  to 
us. 

DISC  may  well  be  an  export  subsidy, 
but  in  the  instance  of  this  particular 
amendment,  it  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  a  predatory  export  subsidy. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
assure  that  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  will 
not  be  sent,  via  IMF,  to  countries 
which  will  then  use  those  funds,  in 
effect,  for  predatory  export  subsidies 
that  rob  our  farmers  of  trade  markets 
with  their  own  money.  That  is  the 
issue  here. 

The  other  point  the  Senator  must 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  the  use  of  predatory 
subsidies  as  I  have  clearly  defined  in 
the  amendment.  If  we,  the  United 
States,  engage  in  predatory  subsidies, 
certainly  it  should  and  would  affect 
us.  Everybody  would  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  and  I  think  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Well.  DISC  or  any 
substitute  for  DISC  that  we  devise  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  would 
clearly  be  in  jeopardy  imder  this 
amendment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  We  could  not  very 
well  take  a  position  that  other  coun- 
tries cannot  engage  in  export  subsidies 
but  the  United  States  can. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Predatory  export  subsi- 
dies. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "predatory  export 
subsidies"? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  stated  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Where  is  it,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  HEIjMS.  I  continue: 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  <a)  of  this 
section,  the  term  "predatory  export  subsi- 
dies" means  the  provision  by  any  country  or 
organization  of  countries,  or  instrumentali- 
ty thereof,  of  any  financial  assistance 
through  loans,  payments,  or  comparable 
means  (including  the  use  of  special  tax  in- 
centives or  subsidized  financing  for  exports) 
to  any  person  in  connection  with  the  export 
sale  to  a  third  country  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  produced  in 
such  country  or  organization  of  countries, 
that  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  export 
price,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  such  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  to  less  than 
the  highest  comparable  price  that  a  lilie 
commodity  or  product  thereof  produced  and 
proceaaed  in  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  third  country  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  trade. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  export  price,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Is  that  not  DISC? 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that— DISC  might  be  short  lived 
anyhow,  but  we  are  at  least  trying  to 
work  out  a  substitute  for  it  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  would  put  DISC 
in  jeopardy. 

Or  ami  wrong? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  get  the  advice 
of  counsel.  I  do  not  know,  frankly. 

Mr.  President,  counsel  points  out 
that  I  have  already  answered  that 
question  once  or  twice.  We  are  talking 
about  amoimts  above  the  reserve.  So 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is 
no,  it  would  not  affect  DISC. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Because  the 
United  States  only  participates  in  the 
IMF  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  can  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  export  subsidies, 
but  those  countries  which  do  not 

Mr.  HELMS.  Predatory  subsidies  as 
defined  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  DISC  may  well  be  covered 
under  this  definition.  But  who  knows? 
It  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
IMF. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this:  Under 
the  subsidies  code,  there  is  the  so- 
called  injury  test.  That  is,  the  subsidy 
has  to  cause  injury.  Would  that  same 
standard,  the  so-called  injury  test, 
apply  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  that  that 
question  has  been  answered  before, 
however,  the  process  incorporated  into 
this  amendment  calls  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  to  confer  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  and  then  to 
advise  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to 
the  Fund  as  to  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular subsidy  practices  adversely 
impact  on  U.S.  agriculture. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired under  this  amendment  to  make 
a  determination  of  injury? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  that  that 
question  has  been  answered  and, 
again,  the  answer  is  no,  that  determi- 
nation would  be  made  by  the  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Would  they  not 
be  guessing,  though 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  we  did  not  use 
the  established  process  for  making  a 
determination  of  injury? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  sir,  there  would  be 
no  guesswork  about  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Maybe  we  should 
just  aboUsh  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  It  is  surplus 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  rather  abolish 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to 
tell  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  gathered  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  another 
question. 


Mr.  FTi^-M«  I  hope  it  is  not  one  the 
Senator  has  asked  three  times  before. 
He  is  a  good  trial  lawyer. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  ask  about 
the  meaning  of  export  subsidies.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  country  subsidizes 
its  railroads  and  that  the  railroads  are 
used  to  ship  grain  from  the  farm  ulti- 
mately to  the  consumer,  whether  the 
consiuner  is  home  or  abroad.  Would 
subsidies  for  the  railroad  lie  viewed  as 
export  subsidies  under  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  IMF  would  make 
that  determination. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  that  would  be 
a  factual  determination  but  it  might 
be,  as  I  understand  it  under  this 
amendment,  that  a  subsidy  of  a  coun- 
try's railroads  would  l>e  an  export  sub- 
sidy? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator's  guess  is 
as  good  as  anybody's. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senators  permit  me  to  interrupt  their 
colloquy  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion so  that  we  can  try  to  determine 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this 
day  and  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Surely. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  appears  to  me  from 
listening  to  the  colloquy  of  the  two 
very  excellent  Senators  that  they  are 
not  through  and  there  may  be  more 
discussion  on  this  subject— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  may  be  a  good  bit  more 
discussion  on  this  subject.  I  wonder  if 
they  would  be,  especially  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  willing  to  agree  by 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  this  amendment  and  make  it  the 
pending  question  when  we  return  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  tomor- 
row? Perhaps  then  the  managei-s  of 
the  bill  might  find  one  or  two  or  three 
matters  that  they  could  dispose  of  yet 
this  evening  and  still  permit  the 
Senate  to  finish  by  6:30  or  7  p.m.  to- 
night. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Speaking  for  the  man- 
agers—I cannot  speak  for  Senator 
DANroRTH  or  Senator  Helms— they 
would  most  certainly  encourage  that 
and  would  he  most  agreeable  to  it.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  Senator  Dole  called, 
and  he  is  detained  out  of  town  tonight. 
He  would  like  to  be  a  participant  in 
the  discussion  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
also  would  join.  I  think,  if  he  were 
present,  in  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly  I  would  agree 
to  anything  that  would  be  accommo- 
dating to  the  distinguished  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  thank  the  manager  on  the 
majority  side.  I  assume  that  is  agree- 


able to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
also. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  to  recur  as  the 
pending  (luestion  immediately  after 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 

this  meastve  on  tomorrow; 

The  PEESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objfcction?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  tliis 
point  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  the  pending  business. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  The  bill.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Prekident,  my  understanding  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
have  amendments.  I  can  say  that  the 
amendmeats,  which  I  believe  are  sev- 
eral in  number,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  seeking  to  offer,  we 
can  dispose  of  fairly  quickly,  if  the 
Senator  will  offer  them. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes;  I  wiU  offer 
them  right  now. 

.AMnnnmr  Ha  isoT 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MiHTINGLY.  l»Ir.  President.  I 
send  three  amendments  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 

bloc.  

The  FteESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 
The  bill  derk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matthio- 
LY>  proposes  amendment  No.  1307. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  9,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  foUowmg: 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
thd  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a 
thorough  review  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  policies  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund")  relating  to  the  Fund's  gold  re- 
serves. Sueh  report  shall  include  an  analysis 
of- 

(1)  the  leasiblUty  of  returning  all  or  part 
of  the  Fund's  gold  reserves  to  Fund  mem- 

(2)  the  feasibUity  of  selling  the  Fund's 
gold  reserves  in  the  private  markete  in  an 
effort  to  raise  capital:  and 

(3)  the  feasibUity  of  establishing  a  Gold 
Lending  FacUity  whereby  the  Fund  would 
lend  gold  to  Fund  members  who  would  in 
turn  use  such  gold  as  collateral  for  commer- 
cial loans. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  matters  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  the  report  shall  analyse— 


(1)  the  effect  on  the  market  price  of  gold 
as  a  result  of  taking  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  the  effect  on  countries  whose  central 
banlLB  maintain  reserves  in  the  form  of  gold 
as  a  result  of  taking  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a):  and 

(3)  the  effect  on  the  credit  markets  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  taking  any  of 
the  actions  described  in  paragraph  (1),  <2), 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

On  page  9,  Ijetween  lines  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

S«C.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sac.  45.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Fund,  prior  to  the  ex- 
tension to  any  country  of  financial  or  tech- 
nical assistance  by  the  Fund,  to  work  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  such  country  to 
eliminate,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  program, 
unfair  trade  and  investment  practices,  such 
as  those  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or 
other  international  agreements,  including 
the  provision  of  export  subsidies  such  as 
government  subsidized  below-market  inter- 
est rate  financing  for  commodities  or  manu- 
factured goods,  the  maintenance  of  unrea- 
sonable import  restrictions,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  trade-related  performance  require- 
ments on  foreign  investment,  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  has  determined  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant deleterious  effect  on  the  international 
trading  system. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  Uiiited  States  po- 
sition on  requests  for  periodic  drawings 
under  Fund  programs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  take  full  account  of  the 
progress  countries  have  made  in  achieving 
targets  for  eliminating  or  phasing  out  the 
unfair  trade  practices  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  event  that  the 
United  States  supports  a  request  for  draw- 
ing by  a  country  that  has  not  achieved  the 
Fund  targets  relating  to  such  practices  spec- 
ified in  ite  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  the  reasons  for  the  United  SUtes 

position." 

On  page  9,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sbc.  103.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that  there  should  be  meetings  on  a  regular 
basis  between  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national MoneUry  Fund  and  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  ensure  closer  coop- 
eration and  more  frequent  sharing  of  infor- 
mation on  the  monetary-trade  link. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  three  amend- 
ments which  I  feel  wiU  improve  the 
quality  of  S.  695,  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  These 
amendments  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
administration.  Senator  Garm,  Senator 
Proxmire,  and  Senator  Heinz,  the 
managers  of  S.  695  and,  therefore,  will 
be  acceptable  without  the  necessity  of 
a  rollcall  vote. 


Very  briefly,  the  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Amendment  1  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  review 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  gold  re- 
serves held  by  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  including  the  feasibility  of 
returning  all  or  part  of  the  Fund's 
gold  reserves  to  Fund  members;  the 
feasibility  of  selling  the  Fund's  gold 
reserves  in  an  effort  to  raise  capital, 
and  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
gold  lending  facility  whereby  the 
Fund  would  lend  gold  to  Fund  mem- 
bers who,  in  turn,  would  use  such  gold 
as  collateral  for  loans  in  the  private 
sector. 

Amendment  2  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  insure  closer 
cooperation  and  more  frequent  shar- 
ing of  information  on  the  monetary- 
trade  link. 

Amendment  3  instructs  the  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  to  the  Fimd  to  obtain 
the  agreement  of  coimtries  which  use 
unfair  trade  and  investment  practices, 
such  as  those  inconsistent  with  the 
GAIT  or  other  international  agree- 
ments, to  eliminate  such  practices 
before  any  assistance  is  extended.  In 
the  event  that  the  United  SUtes  sup- 
ports a  request  for  drawing  by  a  coim- 
try  that  has  not  achieved  the  Fund 
targets  relating  to  such  practices  speci- 
fied in  its  programs,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  i^jpropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  the  reasons  for 
the  U.S.  position. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  believe  the 
foregoing  amendments  improve  the 
quality  of  this  legislation.  The  first 
amendment  examines  an  alternative 
to  the  necessity  of  Fund  members  in- 
creasing their  quota  to  raise  capital. 
Such  should  prove  helpful  in  the 
event  the  current  $8.4  billion  fails  to 
last  the  intended  5-year  period.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  very  likely  the  proposed 
quota  increase  will  be  exhausted  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  second  and  third  amendments 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  the  international  trade 
environment.  None  of  these  is  a  pana- 
cea. However,  they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  encouraging  both  free  and  f air 
trade  in  the  international  arena. 

Again,  I  thank  both  Senators  Heinz 
and  Proxmire  for  their  support  of 
these  amendments. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Presidait,  $8.4  bU- 
lion,  the  choice  is  whether  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  money  or  whether  it  is 
going  to  net  out  in  job  increases  in  our 
country.  So  that  is  the  decision  that 
we  have  to  make  today.  I  believe  that 
these  amendments  lend  credibility 
toward  the  $8.4  billion  coming  back  to 
our  country  in  the  form  of  increased 
trade  and  maintaining  jobs  and  in- 
creasing economic  growth. 
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Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nbwd. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  all  three  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattihglt).  All  three  are  good 
amendments.  The  first  amendment,  at 
least  in  the  order  I  have  them,  seelcs 
to  eliminate  unfair  trade  and  invest- 
ment practices,  those  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  including  export 
subsidies. 

The  second  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study 
and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  return- 
ing gold  reserves  to  Fund  members, 
the  selling  of  the  Fund's  gold  reserves 
in  private  markets  and  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  gold  lending  facility 
where  the  Fund  would  lend  gold  to 
Fund  members.  This  also  is  a  worth- 
while study. 

The  third  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  should  meet 
regularly  with  the  contracting  parties 
to  the  GATT  to  insure  closer  coopera- 
tion and  more  frequent  sharing  of  the 
monetary-trade  link. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia on  a  set  of  amendments  which, 
taken  together,  I  think,  will  substan- 
tially strengthen  free  and  fair  trading 
practices  in  international  trade  and 
might  well  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
good  deal  more  progress  in  this  area 
than  we  have  achieved  heretofore, 
notwithstanding  many  excellent  ef- 
forts. 

So.  speaking  for  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  amendments,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  was  very  instru- 
mental in  committee  in  getting  a 
greatly  improved  bill  to  the  floor.  In 
committee,  it  was  a  Mattingly  amend- 
ment which  we  have  already  discussed, 
on  pages  7  and  8.  which  I  think  does 
exactly  what  we  should  do  in  reducing 
restrictions  and  exports,  subsidies,  and 
so  forth,  and  does  it  in  an  effective 
way. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  has  offered 
three  amendments,  all  of  which  I  ap- 
prove, but  the  third  amendment  par- 
ticularly, because  that  is  more  specific 
than  the  language  now  in  the  bill.  It 
would  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
versions  of  export  subsidies,  such  as 
government-subsidized,  below-market 
interest  rate  financing  for  commod- 
ities or  manufactured  goods,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  precise- 
ly what  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  working  toward,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  doing  this 
in  a  very  responsible  and  effective 
way,  and  I  am  delighted  to  support  his 
amendment.  I  commend  him  on  the 


excellent  work  he  has  done  through- 
out on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  their  kind  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Wilson  and  Senator 
Rahdolph  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  intent  of  the 
amendments  is  to  stop  the  unfairness 
that  prevails  in  certain  countries  in 
the  trade  field.  We  have  been  looking 
forward  to  vehicles  to  try  to  stifle 
something  that  could  not  be  stifled  at 
the  GATT  conference  last  November. 
I  think  this  will  be  a  useful  tool. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  their  confidence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Is  the  amendment  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  amendment  has  not 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1307)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXIintmT  no.  1SO0 

(Purpose:  To  make  quota  increase  condition- 
al on  the  non-participation  of  communist 
nations  in  the  IMF) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 

Humphrey)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1309. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sbc.  45.  Notwithstanding  section  40  of 
this  Act,  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund  may  not  consent  to  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  Fund  which  is 
described  in  that  section  as  long  as  commu- 
nist nations  remain  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
that  this  will  be  the  last  matter  the 
Senate  can  deal  with  this  evening. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  first,  if  he 
expects  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  measure  tonight.  Second.  If  he 
does,  would  he  be  agreeable  to  stack- 
ing that  vote  to  occur  tomorrow,  after 
we  resiune  consideration  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  respond  by 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  amendment  is  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  stack  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
whether  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
willing  to  do  this: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
debate  is  completed  on  this  amend- 
ment today,  the  vote  just  ordered  be 
postponed  to  occur  first  after  we 
resume  consideration  of  this  measure 
tomorrow. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  this  vote,  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  the 
Helms  amendment,  which  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideratiion  of  the  pending  measure 
at  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  need 
to  consult  with  the  staff  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  on  this  before  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  request  I  had  just  made,  to  ar- 
range the  sequence  of  the  Senate  for 
today  and  tomorrow,  had  already  been 
cleared.  Apparently,  it  has  not.  For 
the  moment,  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
act  in  the  following  manner— to  wit, 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Fund  may 
not  consent  to  the  increase  in  the  UJS. 
quota  in  the  Fund  as  long  as  Commu- 
nist nations  remain  members  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 


I  hate  tOi  be  a  Uttle-tale.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  It  should  be  known  to  the 
American  citizens  that  there  are  three 
Communist  member  »w****"*  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund- 
namely.  Romania.  Hungary,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  arise.  "So 
what?  What  is  wrong  with  that?"  The 
question  really  is.  should  the  United 
States— and  we  in  Congress,  acting  as 
the  agents  of  our  people— obligate 
them  to  support  Communist  regimes? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  clearly  "No." 
Yet,  that  i$  what  we  are  doing  with  re- 
spect to  these  Commimist  nations. 

We  are  taxing  the  American  people. 
Congress  is  then  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  quota  of  the  IMF,  which 
is  to  say  that  we  will  transfer  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  tax  upon  the  American 
people  to  the  IMF  to  distribute  and 
disburse  as  the  agents  and  employees 
of  the  IMI*  choose  to  do. 

Some  of  those  fimds  historically 
have  gone  to  Communist  nations,  and 
more  than  likely— almost  certainly- 
some  of  this  $8.5  billion  we  have  been 
asked  to  approve,  this  levy  on  the 
American  people  that  will  be  turned 
over  to  IMP,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
regimes  in  these  Communist  coimtries. 
That  constitutes  a  subsidy,  a  support, 
for  the  Communist  regimes,  which  are 
among  the  most  repressive  in  the 
world. 

Therefore,  as  we  consider  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  we  should  consider,  as 
we  act  as  agents  of  the  American 
people,  whether  we  should  be  in  sup- 
port of  those  repressive  Communist  re- 
gimes. 

I  remind  my  colleagues— although  I 
am  sure  there  is  ho  need  of  reminders 
on  this  point— that  there  is  very  little, 
almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of  freedom 
in  these  Communist  nations.  There 
are  no  free  elections,  no  meaningful 
free  elections.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  way  df  freedom  of  emigration— in 
fact,  less  and  less  in  recent  years. 
There  is  very  little  freedom  in  the  way 
of  travel.  There  is  no  freedom  in  the 
area  of  the  press.  All  press  is  govern- 
ment conth)lled. 

All  press  is  really  propaganda  in 
these  nations.  There  is  no  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Communist  nations,  no 
freedom  of  speech,  no  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, no  due  process  of  law,  no  protec- 
tion of  the  God-given  rights  as  we 
have  stated  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, no  protection  of  the  God- 
given  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty and  as  explicitly  spelled  out  in 
our  Constitution  in  the  Sth  and  14th 
amendments. 

So  if  we  approve  this  quota  increase, 
this  extension  of  aid  to  Communist  na- 
tions we  support,  we  reinforce,  we 
extend  these  oppressive  regimes.  Is 
that  what  the  American  people  expect 
us  as  their  agents  to  do  with  their 
money?  I  doubt  it. 


So  I  offer  this  amendment  to  draw 
attention  to  this  matter,  to  the  matter 
that  we  are  subsidizing,  reinforcing, 
and  extending  oppressive  Commimist 
regimes  if  we  pass  this  quota  increase. 

If  it  is  in  our  interest  to  lend  certain 
coimtries,  then  let  us  do  it  bilaterally. 
Let  us  lend  to  our  allies.  Let  us  lend  in 
those  circumstances  where  our  lending 
can  be  conditioned  on  reforms,  real  re- 
forms in  the  area  of  human  and  civil 
rights.  Let  us  lend  where  we  will  get 
credit.  Let  us  lend  bilaterally. 

But  let  us  not  lend  through  multina- 
tional, multilateral  organizations 
where  we  have  no  leverage  to  reform 
oppressive  regimes  such  as  those  that 
exist  in  Hungary.  Romania,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  where 
there  is  no  hope  among  the  peoples  of 
those  nations  that  they  can  change 
their  government,  that  they  can 
secure  their  God-given  rights. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  aiding  our 
allies  and  aiding  those  nations  where 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so,  but  I  am 
arguing  against  aiding  through  multi- 
national and  multilateral  organiza- 
tions, and  I  am  arguing  particularly 
against  aiding  and  alietting  and  ex- 
tending and  reinforcing  these  wicked 
Communist  regimes  which  have  never 
been  elected  and  would  not  stand  one 
day  in  a  truly  free  election. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  very  clear.  It 
simply  says  that  we  are  not  going  to 
put  any  money  into  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  unless  the  three  Com- 
munist countries  that  are  now  mem- 
bers in  good  standing— Romania,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— get  out  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  criteria  for  mem- 
t>ership  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  the  same  for  every  country. 
They  are  not  political  criteria.  The  146 
members  of  the  IMF  include  countries 
with  a  wide  range  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  systems. 

But  in  spite  of  those  tremendous  dif- 
ferences, all  members  have  exactly  the 
same  responsibilities  to  provide  financ- 
ing to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  when  in  sufficiently  strong  bal- 
ance-of-payments  positions  and  have 
the  same  rights  to  obtain  IMF  re- 
sources on  the  basis  of  the  economic 
and  financial  criteria  applied  uniform- 
ly to  all  members. 

The  IMF,  therefore,  is  an  economic 
institution,  and  its  technical  economic 
character  is  essential  to  its  successful 
functioning. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  nu- 
merous conflicts,  all  too  numerous 
indeed  among  countries,  the  IMF 
membership— 146  strong— has  careful- 
ly respected  this  basic  political  ap- 
proach. 

I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves,  Mr. 
President,  what  happens  if  we  begin  to 
politicize  the  IMF?  I  would  imagine 


that  were  this  amendment  to  pass  or 
were  this  kind  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
Arab  countries  would  start  to  make  an 
effort  to  expel  Israel  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  I  can  imag- 
ine less-developed  countries  unhappy 
with  the  terms  of  North-South  trade 
suggesting  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  with- 
drawals as  we  have  on  so  many  occa- 
sions from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  I  can  imagine  many  black  Afri- 
can nations  moving  to  expel  South 
Afri(»  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

I  can  imagine  all  of  those  conse- 
quences and  more.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  body  should  invite  the  responsibil- 
ity for  kicking  off  the  politicization  of 
the  Fund  and  injecting  this  kind  of  po- 
litical consideration  into  it  and  its,  fi- 
nancing decisions.  It  would  simply 
invite  others  to  do  so.  It  would  totally 
change  the  character  of  the  IMF,  and 
more  than  that  it  would  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  IMF  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  note  in  the  Chamber  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
and.  I  suspect,  if  my  instinct  serves  me 
correctly,  they  may  have  some  busi- 
ness they  wish  to  transact.  So  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKE3R.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  is  most  perceptive,  es- 
pecially since  as  far  as  I  could  tell  he 
never  looked  back.  He  must  have  felt 
my  presence. 

In  any  event,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  to  give  me  this  opportunity  to 
repropound  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  described  or  at  least  sub- 
stantially the  same  request  at  this 
time. 

I  believe  now,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  agree- 
able to  finish  the  debate  on  his 
amendment  tonight  and  have  the  vote 
tomorrow. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  from  the  time  of 
the  expiration  or  yielding  back  of  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  until  1:30 
p.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
cum  roa  Msunrtioii  or  coMsiDKitATioii  or 

S.  •••  TOMOUiOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unmnimous  consent  that  at  1:30  p.m. 
tomorrow  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  605.  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OKon  ro«  von  to  occum  at  i:30  r.M.  tomor- 

aow  OH  on  ui  rklatior  to  TBI  MUMpmnr 

AMnmairr  amd  thsh  Kumtmon  or  con- 

SIOnUTIOII  or  THK  HKLMS  AlONDIf  kmt 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  at  1:30  p.m. 
tomorrow  a  vote  occur  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Humphrey  amendment  and 
that  following  the  vote  on  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  and  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  Helms  amendment  which  has  been 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORSni  or  PIIOCXDDRK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
that  means  is  first  there  will  not  be 
any  more  record  votes  tonight:  second, 
that  we  will  get  a  fairly  late  start  on 
this  measure  tomorrow  but  with  rela- 
tive certainty  as  to  the  next  few  steps 
to  be  talten  in  connection  with  this 
measure. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
since  we  do  not  resume  consideration 
of  this  bill  and  the  amendments  there- 
to until  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow  we  may 
have  to  stay  later  than  would  ordinari- 
ly be  expected. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  finish  this 
bill  tomorrow,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  can.  Therefore.  1  urge  Sena- 
tors not  to  make  plans  for  an  early 
evening  tomorrow  and  to  anticipate 
that  we  will  stay  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  past  the  usual  recess  or  ad- 
journment hour  in  order  to  complete 
this  measure. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side.  Mr.  President,  that  as  soon 
as  we  finish  this  measure  we  can  at 
least  lay  down  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  would  not  expect  us  to  be  able  to 
do  much  more  than  just  lay  it  down  on 
Wednesday  if  we  can  reach  it. 

BCr.  President,  with  that  I  am  pre- 
pared toyield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquii7  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlM  sUte  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
iMlpropriate  time  I  will  move  to  table 
the  Humphrey  amendment.  Does  the 
leader's  unanimous-consent  request 
make  a  tabling  motion  in  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  it  was  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  Humphrey  amendment. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  if  he  has  any  need  for  time 
for  debate  on  this  measure  tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would,  in  fact, 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  I  also  wish  to 
speak  briefly  on  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  finish  the  debate  on 
this  amendment,  the  pending  ques- 
tion, in  a  reasonably  short  time.  After 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  over  until  tomorrow. 

Sbvbbal  Ssmatobs  addressed  the 
Chair. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  695). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  have  Just  ofte  further  ob- 
servation I  want  to  make  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  is  this:  The  fact 
that  we  have  so-called  nonmarket 
economies.  Communist  countries,  in 
the  IMF  subjects  them  every  time 
they  come  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  any  assistance  to  the 
same  kinds  of  conditionality  that  are 
imposed  on  any  non-Communist  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  rather  inter- 
esting because  what  that  means  is  that 
when  Romania  or  Hungary  or  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  comes  to  the 
IMF  they  have  to  adopt  what  we  all 
think  of  as  free  market  capitalist  prin- 
ciples. What  are  those  principles? 
Well,  they  cannot  use  artificial  bar- 
riers, they  cannot  use  quotas,  they 
cannot  use  subsidies  to  help  them- 
selves. They  have  got  to  use  free 
market  mechanisms. 

It  sounds  like  one  of  the  best  weap- 
ons we  have  in  trying  to  change  na- 
tions that  we  today  consider  Commu- 
nist, so  they  become  more  and  more 
like  capitalist  countries.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  really  want  to  spread  the  idea 
of  free  market  discipline,  the  idea  of 
capitalist  economies,  such  as  ours,  that 
we  should  not  be  afraid  to  allow  our 
ideas  to  be  spread  by  the  IMF.  as 
indeed  they  are  so  carefully  built  into 
the  IMF.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  a  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  that  after  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  negotiations  they  were 
afraid  their  economy  would  be  con- 
taminated with  capitalistic  ideas. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
afraid  of  teaching  capitalism  to  Com- 
munist countries.  They  might  learn 
something,  and  indeed  some  people 
have  said  that  Romania  and  Hungary 


and  even  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  moving  more  and  more 
toward  the  West  and  western  econom- 
ic systems,  and  when  you  consider  the 
alternative  this  has  got  to  be  better. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  alterna- 
tives to  moving  their  systems  in  our  di- 
rection? I  suppose  the  real  alternatives 
are  either  totally  to  shut  them  out  and 
ignore  them,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
that  leads,  or  somehow  try  to  subju- 
gate them  either  by  economic  or  mili- 
tary warfare.  Well,  we  do  not  propose 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  warfare. 

I  think  we  well  serve  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  this  country,  the 
promotion  of  democracy,  the  market 
system,  the  enterprise  system,  capital- 
ism, by  supporting  the  IMF.  and  at 
the  appropriate  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  move  to  table  the  Humphrey 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  strongly 
oppose  this  amendment  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  the 
kind  of  amendment  which  is  tempting. 
Everybody  likes  to  show  in  the  Record 
they  are  anti-Communist.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  my  predecessor  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  Joe  McCarthy  and  he 
made  a  great  reputation.  He  was  the 
best  known  Senator  in  the  United 
States  and  many  people  felt  he  was 
even  better  known  than  the  President 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  because  of 
his  conspicuous,  strident  opposition  to 
communism. 

All  of  us— I  think  there  is  not  a  U.S. 
Senator  who  does  not  deeply,  deeply 
oppose  communism  and  will  do  all  he 
can  to  prevent  its  progressing  certain- 
ly in  this  country  in  any  way.  shape  or 
form. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  realize 
that  trade  is  quite  a  different  kind  of 
an  operation.  Romania,  for  instance,  is 
a  most-favored-nation  country.  They 
get  most-favored-nation  treatment 
from  us.  So  does  Yugoslavia.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  these  countries  are  quite 
different  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  itointed  out.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
President,  our  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries is  very,  very  big  and  very  inipor- 
tant.  This  country  exports  to  the  East- 
em  bloc  $4.3  billion;  that  is  to  Commu- 
nist countries,  in  Europe.  We  made 
that  kind  of  an  export  in  1981,  $4.3  bil- 
lion. That  is  an  important  source  of 
Jobs  for  American  farmers  and  indus- 
try. 

The  logic,  if  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  is  we  should  not 
trade  with  them  at  all,  do  not  touch 
them.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  an  iso- 
lationist mood  where  we  figure  there 
can  l}e  no  progress  that  these  coun- 


tries can  evolve  toward,  can  move,  in 
our  direction. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  they  can  do  that  economi- 
cally and  there  Is  every  reason  to  hope 
and  pray  Imd  expect  they  can  do  so 
poUticaUy. 

Let  us  take  the  three  countries  that 
would  be  affected:  Yugoslavia.  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  original  IMF  member,  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Its 
ability  to  maintain  an  independent  po- 
sition depends  importanUy  on  the 
close  economic  ties  with  the  West 
which  IMF  membership  fosters.  So  if 
you  believe  in  helping  this  country, 
helping  democracy,  opposing  the  for- 
eign poliqy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  should  oppose 
this  amendment,  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  country  of  Yugoslavia,  which 
is  agidnst  the  Soviet  block  in  its  for- 
eign policy,  to  continue  to  be  so. 

Romania  Joined  the  IMF  in  1972. 
Romania  tends  to  pursue  a  foreign 
policy  also  separate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  its  participation  in  the 
Communist  economic  arrangements. 
Romania's  use  of  the  IMF  resources 
has  helped  to  strengthen  economic 
ties  to  the  West,  has  promoted  a  more 
efficient  market-related  use  of  its  re- 
sources. I  am  siwe  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  Yugoslavia  or  Romania 
to  have  those  relationships  with  the 
West.  It  would  be  serving  the  interests 
of  Communist  Russia  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Hungary  has  the  most  market-ori- 
ented economy  in  Elastem  Europe  and 
it  became  an  IMF  member  in  1982  as  a 
further  means  of  liberalizing  its  econo- 
my and  broadening  its  relationship 
with  Western  democratic  anti-Commu- 
nist countries.  The  adoption  of  an 
IMP  adjustment  program  in  Decemljer 
has  played  an  important  role,  enabling 
Hungary  to  maintain  its  creditworthi- 
ness and  thereby  reduce  the  potential 
zone  of  Soviet  influence  and  pressure 
on  its  policies. 

This  Senator  does  not  want  to  throw 
in  the  sponge,  give  up  on  these  coim- 
tries  when  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  pray  and  expect  they  may  be 
ready  to  move  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union  further,  possibly  politically. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  It  may  not  l>e 
possible.  But  I  think  we  should  cer- 
tainly encourage  that  kind  of  action 
and  their  continued  membership  in 
the  U.N.— in  the  IMF  will  do  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  long  as  I  men- 
tioned the  U.N.,  let  me  point  out  that 
if  we  are  going  to  follow  this  Idnd  of 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  we  might  do  the 
same  thihg  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations— lay  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
United  Nations,  get  rid  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries  or  get  out  and  no  longer 
contribute  20  percent  of  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  same  thing 
for  UNESCO.  GATT,  all  along  the 
line. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  re- 
alize and  recognize  that  we  live  in  a 
world  in  which  we  can  agree  to  be  dif- 
ferent. All  of  us  in  the  Senate,  virtual- 
ly all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  deplore  the 
Communist  system.  We  think  it  inhib- 
its freedom.  We  think  it  destroys  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  be  independ- 
ent and  own  their  own  property  and 
lead  their  own  life.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  all  of  us  respect  the  right 
of  other  countries  to  be  different  than 
we  are.  I  think  if  we  do  that,  if  we  be- 
lieve in  peace,  if  we  believe  in  trying  to 
wort:  toward  a  peaceful  world  and  ne- 
gotiate    with     other     countries,     we 
should  do  our  best  to  try  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  evolve  through  an 
institution  like  the  IMF  in  our  direc- 
tion. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  we  should 
all  agree  to  be  willing  to  be  different. 
But  what  choice  do  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary and  Romania  and  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  have?  What 
role  do  they  have  in  agreeing  to  be  dif- 
ferent? Have  they  agreed  for  their  na- 
tions to  have  repressive  regimes?  Ro- 
mania has  one  of  the  most  repressive 
regimes  and- is  one  of  the  most  repres- 
sive states  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  funding  a 
charity  or  a  United  Nations.  This  is  a 
question  of  lending  money,  to  be  sure, 
through  an  intermediary  called  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  but  it  is 
a  question  of  lending  hard  assets  taxed 
from  the  American  people  or  borrowed 
from  their  economy  suid  providing 
that  to  Communist  regimes  which 
deny,  however  present  there  might  be 
gradations  between  the  oppressive 
nature  of  these  regimes  from  country 
to  country,  which  deny  their  citizens 
of  any  of  the  basic  human  rights  that 
we  all  talk  about  so  often— no  free 
speech,  no  freedom  of  religion,  no 
freedom  of  emigration,  no  free  elec- 
tions, no  freedom  of  protection  of 
one's  life  or  liberty  or  personal  proper- 
ty, the  property  of  one's  labor. 

These  are  vicious  regimes.  We 
should  not  be  subsidizing  them,  sup- 
porting them,  extending  them,  perpet- 
uating them  with  money  taxed  from 
American  people. 

If  we  want  to  lend  to  other  coun- 
tries, then  let  us  do  it  bilaterally,  but 
let  us  not  directly  or  indirectly  lend  to 
regimes  as  oppressive  as  these  Com- 
munist regimes  which  are  members  of 
the  IMF. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  seen  a  copy  of  the  amendment  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  My  initial 
reaction  is  negative.  Certainly. 
through  the  years  I  have  denoimced 
the  theory  of  communism.  I  have 
pointed  to  its  utter  failures,  which  are 
apparent  all  over  the  world,  whether 
in  foreign  policy  or  in  the  ability  to 
feed  its  people  or  to  nm  an  organiza- 


tion that  vrill  economically  support  its 
people.  Certainly  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  it  has  the  most  miserable  record 
of  any  system  of  government  on 
Earth. 

But.  when  my  former  professor  and 
my  opponent  in  the  race  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1966,  Paul  Douglas,  became 
a  founder  of  the  movement  to  keep 
Red  China  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  was  very  strongly  opposed.  The  idea 
might  at  one  time,  have  had  some  va- 
lidity. But  at  that  ijarticular  time,  I 
saw  tremendous  advantage  in  having  a 
fourth  of  the  human  race  become  a 
part  of  a  United  Nations  which  em- 
braces the  whole  world,  regardless  of 
ideology.  It  was  a  revealing  thing  to 
have  the  two  Communist  countries,  in 
the  same  international  organization. 

During  the  6  months  I  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.,  I  saw  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  at  each  other's  throat  on  virtu- 
ally every  single  issue  that  was  raised. 
So  I  would  certainly  oppose  any 
amendment  that  would  require  that 
Communist  cotmtries  be  excluded 
from  the  United  Nations. 

When  we  participate  in  organiza- 
tions such  as  GATT.  we  do  so  whether 
there  are  Communist  countries  in 
GATT  or  not.  We  are  not  going  to 
withdraw  from  GATT.  We  remain  in 
our  national  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, three  Communist  countries.  Ro- 
mania, the  PRC.  and  Hungary,  would 
be  affected.  Certainly,  they  are  not, 
any  one  of  them,  looked  upon  as  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  Union,  our  most 
powerful  adversary  and  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  today.  In  fact,  as 
we  all  well  know,  every  single  nuclear 
missile  in  Communist  China,  is  aimed 
at  the  Soviet  Union  and  there  are  a 
million  forces  on  either  side  of  that 
border  compared  to  our  virtually  un- 
defended border.  So  that  they  tie  up  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  manpower 
because  of  the  fear  that  exists  be- 
tween these  countries. 

Romania  and  Hungary  are  Commu- 
nist countries,  but  they  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  Soviet  Union  than  cer- 
tain other  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Having  these  countries  in  the  IMF 
means  that  they  are  obliged  to  follow 
the  rules  of  the  IMP.  This  encourages 
them  to  adopt  market-oriented  eco- 
nomic practices.  Certainly  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  free  capitalistic  countries 
and  to  encourage  market-oriented  ac- 
tivities in  other  countries. 

We  are  not  pleased  to  see  that  the 
PRC  itself  is  abandoning  certain  col- 
lective farming  activities  and  going  to 
individual  plots.  I  have  been  in  Com- 
munist countries  and  seen  private 
ownership  of  farmland.  That  is  a  help- 
ful and  encouraging  improvement  over 
having  it  all  commonly-owned  proper- 
ty, because  it  provides  incentives  that 
we  Ijelieve  in  so  strongly. 
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Theae  three  countries  could  not 
belong  to  the  IMF  and  participate  in  it 
unless  they  actually  accept  its  require- 
ments, including  guidance  which  en- 
courages market-oriented  economic 
practices. 

We  deal  with  these  Communist 
countries  in  the  OATT  and  we  deal 
with  these  countries  in  the  U.N.  I  see 
no  reason,  therefore,  that  we  should 
not  continue  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
IMF  because  they  have  to  operate 
under  the  rules  of  the  IMF.  These 
Communist  countries  also  contribute 
to  Fund  resources.  To  have  Commu- 
nist countries,  particularly  those  that 
we  have  mentioned,  participate  in 
these  activities,  contribute  toward  the 
Fund  and  be  a  part  of  it,  in  association 
with  other  free  economic  societies,  I 
think  is  strongly  to  be  encouraged. 

So  long  as  they  are  members  in  good 
standing,  pfty  their  allotments  includ- 
ing the  quota  increase  on  which  we  are 
taking  action  now.  and  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  IMF,  it  is  desirable  to  en- 
courage that  participation  rather  than 
take  any  action  to  force  them  out,  and 
push  them  into  greater  isolation. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league will  take  these  factors  into  ac- 
count and  reconsiders  his  own  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  such  that,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  we  have  concluded  all 
debate  for  anyone  now  wanting  to 
debate  this  issue.  We  will  again  take 
up  this  issue  tomorrow  at  1  p.m. 

I  move  to  table  the  Humphrey 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
from  that  that  there  is  nothing  more 
we  can  do  on  this  bill  tonight. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  6:50  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAGNER-PEYSER  ACT  OF 
1933  WAS  A  VITAL  PART  OF 
THE  NEW  DEAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  will  examine 
the  speech  I  gave  last  evening  at  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies. 

I  supported  the  important  measure 
signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  June  6. 1933. 


The  measure  provided  for  services  to 
Jobseekers  and  to  employers.  For  a 
half-century  the  program  has  served 
to  lessen  unemployment  by  assisting 
the  people  to  secure  work. 

In  those  crucial  days  we  acted  quick- 
ly but  wisely.  The  bill  was  passed  after 
an  hour  of  debate  in  the  House  and 
discussion  was  some  4  minutes  in  the 
Senate.  In  both  bodies  there  was  no 
opposition. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
set  forth  in  the  Record  my  remarks  of 
last  evening. 

REMARKS  BEFORE  INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCIES.  INC..  COM- 
MEMORATING THE  PIPTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ENACTMENT  OP  THE  WAGNER-PEYSER  ACT 
OP  1933.  ARUNCTON.  VA.,  JUNE  6.  1983 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  became  law.  on  June  6,  to  be  pre- 
cise. It  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  on  May 
29  after  4  minutes  of  debate.  The  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  I 
served  at  that  time,  took  a  little  longer 
to  pass  the  bill.  June  1,  after  about  an 
hour's  debate,  we  passed  it  with  a  few 
minor  amendments.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted those  amendments  and  the 
measure  went  to  President  Roosevelt. 
The  President  signed  the  legislation 
into  law  June  6,  1933. 

The  act  established  a  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  system  which 
provides  services  to  job  seekers  and  to 
employers.  The  State  Employment 
Services  have  provided  labor  exchange 
services  for  a  half  century.  We  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  today. 

Why  was  this  system  created  in 
1933?  Who  were  the  two  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  identified  with  this 
visionary  plan  to  help  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  unemployment  by  match- 
ing jobs  with  the  jobless? 

I  must  tell  you  that  as  a  young  Rep- 
resentative newly  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton in  1933,  that  I  was  committed  to 
developing  policies  and  programs  to 
help  people  through  the  Great  De- 
pression which  had  descended  on  our 
Nation.  We  were  fortunate  that  we 
had  leaders  who  were  able  to  move  the 
country  ahead.  Wagner-Peyser  was 
part  of  that  forward  movement. 

Robert  F.  Wagner  was  a  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many. With  his  parents  he  had  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1885 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  public 
service  in  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  as  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  prior  to  being 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1926.  He  later  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Conference  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  in  1944.  He  resigned  from 
the  Senate  in  1949. 

The  other  man  who  shares  author- 
ship of  the  act  .was  Theodore  Albert 
Peyser,  a  Repi^Csentative  from  New 
York.  We  take  Justifiable  pride  that 
Mr.  Peyser  was  bom  and  reared  in 


Charleston.  W.  Va.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
moved  to  Cincinnati  and  became  a 
traveling  salesman,  an  occupation 
which  led  him  to  New  York  City  in 
1900,  where  he  settled  into  the  life  in- 
surance business.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  Congress  in  1932,  the 
same  year  that  I  was  first  elected.  Mr. 
Peyser  served  until  his  death  in  1937. 

Although  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
bears  the  names  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, we  must  not  forget  nor  overlook 
the  inspirational  leadership  in  1933  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
There  would  have  been  no  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  without  FDR.  Indeed, 
President  Herbert  Hoover  had  vetoed 
similar  legislation  in  1932  saying  that 
it  was  not  necessary. 

Not  necessary.  The  Nation  was  in 
the  grips  of  the  worst  economic  catas- 
trophe in  our  history.  Unemployment 
had  reached  25  percent  in  1933  and 
nearly  every  family  was  suffering. 
Those  who  did  have  jobs  were  fortu- 
nate, but  wages  were  down  about  60 
percent  and  industrial  output  stood  at 
50  percent.  Thousands  took  to  the 
roads  and  railroads  in  the  search  for 
work,  leaving  their  families  and  loved 
ones  behind.  There  were  bread  lines 
and  soup  lines  and  deprivation  and 
suffering  in  1933. 

The  First  Hundred  Days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  first  term  made  great 
progress  in  establishing  economic 
order  out  of  economic  chaos.  There 
were  those  who  disagreed  with  the 
proposals,  but  the  President  believed, 
and  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Con- 
gress agreed,  that  direct  action  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  was  necessary. 

I  remember  when  the  President 
called  me  and  a  few  of  my  young  col- 
leagues to  the  White  House  in  those 
early  weeks  of  the  new  Congress. 
President  Roosevelt  looked  across  his 
desk  at  us  as  we  sat  together,  and  said, 
in  essence,  "Gentlemen,  we  shall  make 
some  mistakes  with  these  programs 
but  we  must  act  now."  And  we  did  act. 
Some  mistakes  were  made,  but  the 
Nation  went  back  to  work  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  began  to  improve.  We 
created  jobs  and  dignity  began  to 
return  as  deprivation  receded  a  little 
under  the  leadership  of  FDR. 

We  know  that  our  job  is  not  over,  we 
are  faced  with  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic recession  now  that  we  have  seen 
since  the  1930's  and  I  fear  that  our  re- 
sponse is  inadequate.  Our  Nation 
cannot  sustain  over  10  percent  unem- 
ployment for  these  long  periods  of 
time.  Our  State  of  West  Virginia  suf- 
fers over  20  percent  unemplojrment. 
Today,  a  1 -percent  increase  in  unem- 
ployment costs  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion in  lost  revenues.  If  you  add  in- 
creased outlays  for  unemployment  in- 
surance. Federal  assistance  and  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  each  percentage  point 
of  unemployment  costs  $26  billion  to 
$40  billion. 


We  are  working  on  a  variety  of  Jobs 
and  other  emergency  assistance  meas- 
ures. I  believe  we  must  design  and 
enact  programs  which  have  human 
needs  at  the  center.  Current  economic 
policies  have  failed  to  work,  and  in 
fact  have  further  harmed  the  Nation 
by  vastly .  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  without  Jobs.  We  are  not 
acting  as  quickly  as  we  should,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  hammer  out  these  pro- 
grams when  we  consider  budgetary 
concerns. 

Since  1933.  the  employment  service 
has  been  an  essential  element  in  com- 
bating unemployment.  You  are  on  the 
front  lines  in  the  economic  war  and  I 
luiow  you  are  serving  the  Jobless  and 
the  jobseekers  with  compassion  and 
strength.  You  also  serve  employers  by 
recruiting  workers  for  Jobs  to  be  fiUed. 
You  administer  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  in  your  States. 

Your  task  is  not  easy.  You  do  not 
have  adequate  resources,  and  we  are 
trying  to  rectify  that  in  the  Congress. 
I  believe  the  employment  service 
system  created  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Aet  of  1933  is  more  valuable 
and  vital  today  than  ever  before.  The 
50th  anniversary  is  a  special  time— you 
have  served  millions  of  Jobseekers  and 
employers  in  the  last  five  decades.  I 
salute  you  on  a  Job  well  done. 

Join  with  me  now  as  we  recognize 
problems  as  challenges.  With  that 
positive  outlook  we  shall  work  togeth- 
er and  win  together. 


people."  And  the  Population  Institute 
is  doing  its  job  to  help  lessen  misery 
and  tensions  and  to  alleviate  hunger 
around  the  world. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  HONORED 
FOR  POPULATION  REPORTING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  attended  the  Population  Action 
Council's  third  annual  awards  limch- 
eon  for  media  excellence  in  population 
reporting.  The  Washington-based  Pop- 
ulation Institute,  with  its  Population 
Action  council  and  a  14.000-member 
grassroots  network,  has  been  working 
since  1961  to  educate  the  public  and 
Congress  on  the  issues  of  the  global 
population  explosion.  I  am  proud  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  won  an  award  as 
best  U.S.  daily  newspaper  in  the  area 
of  population  reporting. 

The  journalists  honored  at  the  PAC 
luncheon  have,  over  the  past  year,  in- 
formed the  public  all  over  the  world 
by  writing  articles  on  population 
issues.  From  as  close  to  home  as  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  to  as  far  away  as  Dacca,  Ban- 
gladesh, these  journalists  have  called 
the  world's  attention  to  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  many  of  today's  problems. 

The  Population  Action  Council  cita- 
tion states  that  these  reporters  have 
worked  together  with  the  people  of 
many  countries  "in  fostering  support 
to  solve  the  world  population  crisis 
through  ft  demonstrated  commitment 
to  share  ideas,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence toward  the  ultimate  objective  of 
reducing  population  growth  and  creat- 
ing a  belter  life  for  all  the  world's 


APPROPRIATE  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
time  when  we  are  reexamining  the 
usefulness  of  our  aid  to  developing 
countries,  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  entitled 
"The  Coming  Growth  in  Appropriate 
Technology."  The  article  outlines  the 
innovations  taking  place  in  the  field  of 
international  development  whereby 
the  traditional  gap  Ijetween  Western 
technology  and  village-level  needs  in 
less  developed  countries  (LDC)  is 
being  filled. 

Coauthor  Henry  Norman  is  the  exec- 
utive director  of  Volimteers  in  Techni- 
cal Assistance  (VITA),  a  private,  vol- 
untary organization  based  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  which  provides  the  services  to 
help  fill  this  gap.  Coauthor  Patricia 
Blair  is  a  writer  and  consultant  on 
third  world  development. 

VTTA  draws  upon  its  unique  docu- 
mentation center  and  worldwide  net- 
work of  volunteers,  who  lend  their 
technical  expertise,  to  provide  specifi- 
cally tailored  packages  of  technical  as- 
sistanoe  to  requesters  in  If>C's.  Under 
a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  VITA's  re- 
search and  technical  information  ex- 
change has  resulted  in  a  number  of  ad- 
vances in  the  development  and  diffu- 
sion of  technologies  relating  to  renew- 
able energy,  and  in  the  ability  of  local 
entrepreneurs  and  institutions  to 
adopt  and  sustain  the  innovations  in 
the  application  of  those  technologies. 
The  United  States  also  benefits  as 
demand  for  fossil  fuel  is  reduced. 

I  t>elieve  that  VlTA's  activities  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  to  clarify  the  con- 
cept of  appropriate  technology.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Coming  Growth  in  "Appropriate" 
Technology 

(By  Henry  R.  Norman  and  Patricia  Blair) 

Western  Solar  Refrigeration.  Inc.  recently 
shipped  a  solar-powered  refrigerator  system 
to  Outer  Mongolia,  where  it  is  being  used  to 
store  medicines  and  vaccines  at  a  rural 
public  health  station.  Other  Western  Solar 
systems  have  gone  to  Red  Cross  stations  in 
Kampuchea  and  a  Bedouin  village  in  Egypt. 
Ronald  Strathman,  president  of  this  San 
Diego  company,  now  has  180  solar-powered 
units  in  18  Third  World  countries.  The  two- 
year-old  company's  refrigeration  and  light- 
ing systems,  which  are  run  by  photovoltaic 
cells,  are  in  growing  demand  from  govern- 
ments and  international  agencies  for  use  in 
clinics  and  Installations  in  remote  places. 

Last  year  Wind  Baron  Corporation  of 
Phoenix  raised  $4.5  million  in  a  public  stock 
offering  to  underwrite  the  manufacture  of 
its  patented  windmill.  Three  years  in  devel- 


opment, this  mill  can  pump  water  efficient- 
ly from  deptlis  exceeding  1,500  feet  and  in 
wind  speeds  of  less  than  five  miles  an  hour, 
so  that  it  is  usable  almost  everywhere  over 
90  percent  of  the  time.  It  requires  little  or 
no  maintenance.  One  reason  President 
Richard  Sutz  expects  the  windmill  to  sell 
well  in  the  Third  World  is  that  it  can  be 
built  locally  with  "low-level  machine  shop 
technology." 

Western  Solar  Refrigeration's  units  and 
Wind  Baron's  pumping  mills  are  examples 
of  an  increasingly  [topular  form  of  "appro- 
priate technology"— a  marriage  of  high-tech 
elements  with  a  product  or  service  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  poor,  undereducated 
users  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Ap- 
propriate technology  presents  a  growing 
market  opportunity  for  small  and  not-so- 
small  companies  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions. 

Most  of  the  products  in  question  are  too 
expensive  for  individual  villagers,  at  least 
until  their  incomes  rise,  but  they  are  tailor- 
made  for  the  thousands  of  rural  develop- 
ment projects  directed  at  small-scale  farm- 
ers and  entrepreneurs  now  being  supported 
by  governments  and  international  aid  agen- 
cies. Strathman  estimates  that  such 
projects  could  use  up  to  50.000  of  his  solar 
refrigerators,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger 
refrigeration  systems  he  is  developing  for 
vegetable  cooling  and  fish  freezing. 

Strathman.  Sutz,  and  others  are  testing 
the  commercial  potential  of  a  product  gap 
between  sophisticated  Western  technology 
and  more  primitive  local  goods.  They  hope 
to  combine  the  best  features  of  Western 
technology  with  local  needs  and  resources 
to  fill  this  gap  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  the  poor.  This  concentra- 
tion on  designs  to  meet  the  needs  of  devel- 
oping countries  has  grown  increasingly  pop- 
ular in  the  years  since  E.F.  Schumacher 
(the  Britisher  who  wrote  "Small  Is  Beauti- 
ful" and  others  pointed  out  that  many  de- 
velopment projects  worldwide  are  failing  be- 
cause they  rely  on  Western  technology, 
which  has  been  designed  for  quite  different 
conditions. 

In  response,  entrepreneurs  and  research- 
ers have  designed  an  impressive  variety  of 
products  ranging  from  Improved  charcoal 
stoves  to  better  peanut  oil  presses.  What  Is 
notable  In  recent  years  Is  their  increasing 
willingness  to  integrate  advanced  Western 
technology  with  these  appropriate  technol- 
ogies when  It  makes  sense  to  do  so— and  to 
try  to  make  a  profit  in  the  process.  Besides 
opening  up  a  chance  to  make  a  profit,  com- 
panies that  invest  in  appropriate  technology 
activities  are  helping  to  benefit  host  econo- 
mies In  two  ways. 

First,  they  are  adding  to  entrepreneurial 
strength  and  general  productivity,  which  In 
turn  enhances  a  country's  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  the  International  economy. 

Second,  they  are  helping  to  spread  techni- 
cal awareness  and  dexterity  through  the 
population.  Developing  countries  are  usual- 
ly short  of  people  with  crucial  supporting 
skills  in  such  fields  as  equipment  repair  and 
maintenance,  bookkeeping,  and  welding. 
They  lack  Americans"  easy  familiarity  with 
machines  and  numbers.  Without  this  famili- 
arity, or  something  like  It,  middle-level  man- 
power takes  longer  to  train  or.  worse,  must 
be  Imported  at  considerable  cost  to  the  In- 
vestor and  the  country. 

The  needs— and  the  potential— of  the 
rural  and  semiurban  masses  have  been  the 
focus  of  our  organization.  Volunteers  In 
Technical  Assistance  (VITA),  for  more  than 
20  years.  Our  staff  and  4.000  volunteer  con- 
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sulUnU.  many  of  them  from  lewUnc  busl- 
nesMS  «nd  universities  around  the  world, 
have  promoted  BAD  and  information  ex- 
chance  on  the  whole  ranee  of  technology 
applicable  to  small  farmers  and  entrepre- 
neurs in  developing  countries,  including 
small-scale  cement  plants  and  improved 
water  wheels,  automotive  repair  and  pedal- 
powered  threshers. 

Recently,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  VS. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  we 
have  been  concentrating  on  technology  re- 
lating to  renewable  energy— technology  that 
cuU  down  on  the  use  of  scarce  firewood  and 
expensive  keroaene,  the  chief  energy 
sources  in  rural  areas— as  well  as  on  technol- 
ogy that  uses  sun.  wind,  water,  and  biomass. 
In  most  developing  countries  these  energy 
sources  are  more  competitive  with,  as  well 
as  more  readily  available  than,  imported 
fossil  fuels.  The  oil  price  increases  of  the 
past  decade  have  made  believers  out  of  a  lot 
of  appropriate  technology  skeptics  in  the 
Third  World. 

Increasingly  VITA  and  organizations  like 
A.T.  International,  a  government -sponsored 
organisation  in  Washington,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Technology  Development  Group 
(ITDG)  In  London,  are  looking  for  "second- 
generation"  appropriate  technology— that 
Is.  technology  that  has  links  to  the  modem 
sector  and  Is  capable  of  evolving  as  user 
needs  change.  If  It  is  to  spread  beyond  the 
demonstration-project  stage,  this  technolo- 
gy must  also  have  the  potential  for  commer- 
cial success.  Experience  has  taught  us  that, 
without  these  characteristics,  appropriate 
technology  Is  unlikely  to  be  competitive 
with  modem  techniques  and  products,  even 
when  they  are  expensive  and  unsuitable. 

VJS.  business  has  not  been  known  to  take 
the  long  view  in  development  matters.  But 
appropriate  technology  is  an  area  well 
suited  to  the  strengths  of  American  indus- 
try in  R&D.  managerial  know-how.  and  in- 
vestment resources. 

There  are  signs  that  some  small  young 
businesses  and  some  transnational  corpora- 
tions are  seeing  opportunities  in  this  field. 
Almost  two  dozen  American  companies  (out 
of  200  worldwide)  took  space  in  the  U.S.  pa- 
vilion at  the  "Technology  for  the  People" 
trade  fair  held  In  Mexico  City  In  November 
1981.  They  displayed  technologies  ranging 
from  "starter"  tractors  sun-powered  audio- 
visual units,  and  small  canning  installations 
to  pedal-powered  farm  implements  and  com- 
posting toilets.  Several  organizations  offer- 
ing appropriate  technical  or  management 
assistance  to  small  enterprises  were  also 
among  the  exhibitors.  Deals  worth  as  much 
as  $5  million  were  discussed,  some  of  them 
involving  joint  ventures  or  manufacturing 
agreements,  others  direct  sales. 

Many  Third  World  governments  want  evi- 
dence of  social  commitment  from  companies 
that  do  business  in  their  countries,  and 
more  and  more  such  companies  seem  to  be 
getting  the  message.  For  example,  the  Ube- 
rian  American-Swedish  Minerals  Company 
(LAMCO)  is  supporting  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram for  developing  small-scale  enlrepre- 
neurship  in  Yekepa.  the  site  of  its  mining 
concessions.  This  project— which  includes  a 
poultry  farm,  a  bakery,  woodworks,  a  super- 
market, and  a  farm  store  among  its  many 
Uberian-run  enterprises— provides  services 
to  liAMCO  workers  now.  and  the  company 
has  pledged  to  leave  behind  a  healthy  local 
economy  when  the  iron  ore  deposits  run  out 
in  about  25  years.  LAMCO's  record  is  likely 
to  translate  into  a  warmer  welcome  when  it 
seeks  new  mining  concessions  in  other  devel- 
oping countries. 
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other  large  corporations  are  beginning  to 
find  that  appropriate  technology  can  com- 
plement their  operations.  Control  DaU  Cor- 
poration, for  example.  Is  Including  a  daU 
base  specifically  related  to  Third  Wortd 
needs  as  part  of  its  new  international  devel- 
opment services.  It  contains  information  on 
such  subjects  as  altematlve  energy  and 
small-farm  agriculture,  with  descriptions  of 
available  technology,  names  of  experU.  pos- 
sible licensing  arrangements,  and  so  on.  For 
a  modest  charge  Control  DaU  expects  to 
sell  this  information  to  distributors,  venture 
capitalists,  governments,  voluntary  organi- 
zations, and  international  agencies  In  both 
industrial  and  developing  countries. 

In  a  different  vein.  3M  Company  Is  look- 
ing for  ways  to  market  in  the  Third  World 
some  highly  reflective  polyester-based  films 
that  the  Minnesota  company  has  developed. 
The  mlrror-lIke  films,  which  are  low  in  cost 
and  can  be  used  outdoors,  might  be  applied 
in  solar  devices  for  cooking,  pumping,  refrig- 
eration, and  other  purposes.  3M  thinks  they 
have  great  potential  for  areas  where  power 
is  expensive  or  unavailable. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  appropriate 
technology  business  is  easy.  Most  businesses 
that  are  developing  new  products  or  services 
are  young,  small,  and  inexperienced.  They 
tend  to  be  undercapitalized,  to  have  little 
money  for  extensive  product  promotion, 
test  marketing,  and  working  out  the  me- 
chanical and  distribution  problems  that 
come  up  with  any  new  product. 

Solar  Enterprises  of  London.  England  is 
one  example.  Its  product  is  a  portable  solar 
micro-pump  designed  to  fill-  the  enormous 
gap  in  irrigation  technology  between  the 
bucket,  which  can  service  farms  of  a  quarter 
acre  or  so.  and  the  five-horsepower  diesel 
pump,  which  becomes  economical  when  a 
farmer  has  ten  acres  or  more.  The  average 
farmer  in  Asia's  rich  river  deltas  is  lucky  to 
have  one  or  two  acres,  the  size  for  which  the 
Sun  Pump  was  designed. 

Managing  Director  Stephen  V.  Allison 
originally  projected  sales  of  10.000  units  by 
1984.  but  bureaucratic  constraints,  particu- 
larly in  India,  have  proven  more  formidable 
than  anticipated.  Also,  the  cost  of  the  pho- 
tovoltaic cells  that  power  the  pumps  has 
dropped  more  slowly  than  expected  (partly 
because  incentives  to  the  U.S.  solar  Industry 
have  been  slashed).  About  200  Sun  Pumps 
have  been  sold,  and  an  order  for  2.000  more 
is  still  in  the  works.  Allison  remains  optimis- 
tic that  the  company  will  be  successful. 

There  are  other  important  constraints  on 
the  participation  of  private  companies  in 
the  development  and  spread  of  appropriate 
technologies.  Among  them  are: 

Lack  of  information  on  opportunities  and 
markets  for  appropriate  technology. 

Lack  of  experience  in  managing  programs 
that  involve  numerous  small  farmers  and 
entrepreneurs. 

Lack  of  support  systems  (training,  serv- 
ices, spare  parts)  to  help  users  minimize  the 
risks  inherent  in  new  technology. 

A  legacy  of  local  and  governmental  suspi- 
cion toward  both  appropriate  technology 
and  foreign  involvement. 

Intermediary  institutions— local  and  inter- 
national nonprofit  agencies,  research  lab- 
oratories and  extension  services,  multina- 
tional development  institutions,  and  the 
like— often  can  help  overcome  these  con- 
straints. The  organized  network  In  this 
field,  by  now  quite  extensive,  is  becoming 
more  adept  at  filling  the  information  gap 
and  brokering  sulUble  projects.  (The  ruled 
insert  lists  some  additional  information 
sources.)  In  working  with  small  farmers  and 


entrepreneurs,  many  other  Institutions  have 
built  up  experience  and  now  have  entr*e. 

These  Intermediary  instttutions  have 
played  a  variety  of  roles  in  the  examples 
cited  here.  LAMCO  has  turned  over  operat- 
ing responsibility  for  advising  and  assisting 
Yekepa's  small  businesses  to  the  Partner- 
ship for  Productivity/International,  a  devel- 
opment agency  with  many  years'  experience 
in  the  field  of  small-scale  enterprise. 
LAMCO  had  tried  to  mount  the  program  on 
Its  own  but  soon  ran  into  technical,  finan- 
cial, and  cultural  problems  that  It  was  un- 
equipped to  deal  with.  The  prototype  of 
Allison's  Sun  Pump  was  developed  at 
M.I.T.'s  Lincoln  Laboratory  under  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  and 
ITDO  sponsored  the  field  tests  in  Pakistan. 
Control  Data  has  contracted  with  the 
Denver  Research  Institute  to  conduct 
searches  on  Control  Data's  DEVELOP  data 
base  for  requesters  in  developing  countries. 

Research  and  development  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  possibilities  for 
second-generation  appropriate  technology. 
By  and  large,  the  technology  now  In  use  Is 
still  too  expensive  and  too  risky.  Systems 
for  diffusion  are  ill  developed.  On-site 
follow-up  and  maintenance  remain  problem 
areas. 

Nonetheless,  there  seems  to  be  a  realistic 
prospect  for  considerable  expansion,  along 
with  increasing  recognition  that  appropriate 
technology  must  be  linked  to  the  market- 
place If  it  is  to  be  a  vehicle  for  sustained  de- 
velopment. If  the  examples  we  have  cited 
are  Indicative,  appropriate  technology  could 
yet  turn  from  a  movement  into  a  growth  In- 
dustry worth  entering. 


LEE  VERSTANDIG.  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AF- 

FAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
June  1,  Lee  Verstandig  succeeded 
Richard  S.  Williamson  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  appointing  such  an 
eminently  qualified  individual  to  this 
key  post  in  his  administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Lee 
when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, and  I  have  rarely  encountered  an 
administrator  with  sounder  judgment 
or  more  sensitivity  to  congressional 
and  public  concerns. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  Presi- 
dent chose  Lee  to  be  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  help  restore  Sdme 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  EPA  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  an- 
other fine  administrator.  William 
Ruckelshaus. 

Lee  Verstandig  brought  his  expertise 
as  a  professor  of  history  and  political 
science  to  Capitol  Hill  in  1977  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Chafes.  As  so  often  happens 
with  people  of  his  rare  and  highly 


valued  quldities.  he  has  progressed 
rapidly  from  one  position  of  responsi- 
bility to  another  and  shows  all  prom- 
ise of  continuing  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
national  policy  in  the  public  interest. 

Once  again  I  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  outstanding  choice,  and 
look  forward  to  Lee  Verstandig's  con- 
tinued association  with  Congress. 


HJl.  2293.  An  act  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;and 

H.R.  2592.  An  act  to  transfer  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESmENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  comnumicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXEX:UTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  (iro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  submitting  stmdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGHED 

At  2:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerlts. 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  973.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  acts. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  5:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  annoimced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  593.  An  act  to  designate  the  New 
York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  at 
Jersey  City.  N.J..  as  the  "Michael  McDer- 
mott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center". 


HOUSE  IifEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  593.  An  act  to  designate  the  New 
York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  at 
Jersey  City.  N.J..  as  the  "Michael  McDer- 
mott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center":  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


HOUS 


i 


MEASURES  HELD  AT 
DESK 


The  foDowing  biUs.  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jime 
6.  1983.  were  ordered  held  at  the  desk 
by  unanimous  consent: 


REPORTS  OF  COMBfTTTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Hatch,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  but  without 
recommendation: 

S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity in  Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion  (Rept.  No.  98-149). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  June  7.  1983.  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  973.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  acts. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1137.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legLslatlon  to  establish  an  Im- 
proved program  for  extra-long  staple  cotton; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1138.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  extending  authority  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  fees  for 
enforcement  of  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
laws,  laws  for  humane  care,  treatment,  and 
transportation  of  animals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1139.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
four  new  deferrals  and  a  revision  to  a  previ- 
ously reported  deferral;  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  and  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1140.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  court's  judg- 
ment order  In  the  matter  of  Hannahville 
Indian  Community  against  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1141.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret 
report  on  a  supplemental  listing  of  contract 
award  dates  for  June  18  to  30.  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1142.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  claim  for  damages  incurred  by  a  vessel 
in  canal  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1143.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  his  conclusions  relative  to 
the  survivability,  cost  effectiveness,  and 
combat  effectiveness  of  certain  new  ships 
requested  for  the  combatant  forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Lt.  Cren.  John  J.  Murphy.  UJS. 
Air  Force  (age  57)  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  Maj.  CJen.  James  E.  Light. 
Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  Ije  lieutenant 
general,  Lt.  Gen.  Marion  C.  Ross.  U.S. 
Army,  (age  55)  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P. 
Graliam.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant 
general.  Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Livsey. 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  reassigned  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  Lt.  Gen. 
William  R.  Maloney.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general.  Maj.  Gen.  Bernard 
E.  Trainor.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  Rear  Adm.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  III,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  ad- 
miral. Rear  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones. 
UJS.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral  and  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  14  ap- 
pointments in  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral and  below  (list  logins  with  Jerry 
W.  Cochrane).  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  48  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  John  A.  Almquist, 
Jr.),  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  34  permanent  appointments 
in  the  grades  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Stephen  J.  Bowdren)  and 
in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  26  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
captain  and  below  (list  begins  with 
David  A.  Baran).  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  May  23  and  May  24, 
1983.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eaglctom): 

S.  1413.  A  bill  to  authorize  community  re- 
location and  business  and  employee  protec- 
tion in  cases  of  toxic  substance  contamina- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

a  141».  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  L.  Neil 
Fraaer  and  wife.  Marie  Sylvania  Pauline 
Fraxen  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

&  1414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
Lynn  Higgins:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.  1415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  retention  of  cer- 
tain reserve  officers  and  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  certain  reserve  officers  from  the 
Retired  Reserve  to  active  sUtus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

&  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  persons  from  fur- 
nishing care  as  clinical  psychologists  to 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents  unless 
such  persons  meet  certain  professional 
qualifications:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  1417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  be  appointed  in  the 
regular  grade  of  brigadier  general:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsithaca): 

S.  1418.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  services 
furnished  by  a  clinical  social  worlier  shall  be 
reimbursable  under  medicare  when  fur- 
nished by  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion to  a  member  of  that  organization:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SARBANES: 

S.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  retain  the  option  of 
direct  reimbursement  for  all  providers 
under  the  medicare  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  1430.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
semiconductors  and  computers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

SJ.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  March  1984  as  National  Social 
Work  Month:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
8.  1412.  A  bill  to  authorize  communi- 
ty relocation  and  business  and  employ- 
ee protection  in  cases  of  toxic  sub- 
stance contamination;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiivironment  and  Public  Works. 

■KLOCATIOII  AJfD  ntOTECTtON  IN  CASES  OF 
TOXIC  SmSTAMCX  COlfTAMINATION 

•  Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
the  State  of  Missouri  has  had  the  un- 


fortunate experience  during  the  last  6 
months  of  serving  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  initial  operations  of  the  Superf  und 
program.  Through  the  actions  of  a 
single  waste-oil  hauler.  Missouri  was 
contamiiuited  by  one  of  the  most 
lethal  chemicals  known  to  man. 
dioxin.  More  than  200  potential  sites 
of  contamination  have  been  reported 
to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  30  have  been  confirmed. 
The  Superfund  program  has  respond- 
ed to  this  emergency,  but  not  without 
difficulty. 

As  with  the  initial  operations  of  any 
program,  problems  have  arisen  that 
could  not  be  foreseen  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Superfund  law— the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act.  And 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  today,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Sen- 
ator Eagleton).  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  that  law.  The  prob- 
lems we  seek  to  address  are  not  earth 
shaking  ones,  but  they  are  important 
in  human  terms.  Our  bill  would 
expand  the  latitude  given  to  EPA  to 
respond  to  an  emergency;  I  believe  it 
will  not  prove  controversial. 

This  legislation  arises  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing fact  situations.  In  December, 
the  citizens  of  Times  Beach.  Mo.,  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  rising 
waters  of  the  Meramec  River.  They 
then  were  told  not  to  return  because 
of  dioxin  contamination  in  their  com- 
munity. The  Government  provided 
temporary  relocation  assistance  to  the 
majority  of  residents  thai  heeded  that 
warning,  and  the  assistance  mitigated 
the  financial  hardships  involved  in  re- 
l(x»tion.  But  the  owners  of  businesses 
in  Times  Beach  found  themselves  in 
quite  a  different  pickle.  Not  only  were 
they  told  to  stay  away  from  their  busi- 
nesses—so were  their  customers.  They 
were,  in  effect,  put  into  a  situation 
where  their  income  went  to  zero  and 
their  obligations  continued  unabated— 
a  prescription  for  bankruptcy.  As  an 
obvious  corollary,  stHue  of  their  em- 
ployees were  put  out  of  work. 

In  the  case  of  Times  Beach,  after  2 
months  EPA  decided  to  relocate  the 
residents  permanently,  and  the  busi- 
nesses were  assured  of  a  fresh  start. 
EPA  was  aided  in  reaching  this  deci- 
sion by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  estab- 
lished technique  for  removing  dioxin 
from  soil  and  Times  Beach  is  subject 
to  frequent  flooding.  The  danger  to 
the  residents  was  so  obvious  that  there 
could  be  little  question  as  to  the 
remedy.  But  other  cases  may  not  be  so 
obvious,  and  they  may  lead  not  to  per- 
manent relocation,  but  to  cleanup.  In 
such  cases  businesses  may  find  them- 
selves unable  to  continue  in  operation 
for  many  months,  and,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  not  many  small  businesses 
that  could  long  survive  imder  those 
circimistances.  Justice  delayed  thus 
becomes  justice  denied. 


This  anomaly  was  not  specifically 
addressed  by  the  Superfund  law,  but  I 
believe  the  omission  was  not  deliber- 
ate. What  we  propose  today  is  that 
during  periods  of  temporary  reloca- 
tion, Superfimd  pay  not  only  the  costs 
of  shelter  for  the  residents  involved 
but  also  the  debt  service  of  the  busi- 
nesses. This  "hold  harmless"  situation 
would  continue  only  until  permanent 
relocation  was  accomplished  or  until  it 
was  rejected  and  the  termporary  relo- 
cation ended. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  aid  available 
to  individuals  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  would  be  permitted 
for  those  persons  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  relocation.  This  includes  unem- 
ployment and  reemployment  assist- 
ance, food  stamps,  and  grants  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  or  serious  needs  of 
individuals  or  families  if  those  ex- 
penses are  not  covered  by  other  aid 
programs.  Such  a  provision  simply 
would  extend  to  victims  of  a  manmade 
disaster  some  of  the  humanitarian 
relief  measures  that  we  now  accord  to 
victims  of  natural  disasters. 

The  second  fact  situation  follows.  A 
trailer  park  in  Gray  Summit,  Mo.,  re- 
cently was  found  to  be  contaminated 
with  up  to  1,100  parts  per  billion  of 
dioxin— that  is,  1,100  times  the 
amoimt  deemed  to  be  acceptable  in 
soil.  Again,  the  residents  were  tempo- 
rarily relocated.  This  time  it  was  very 
obvious  from  the  beginning  that  per- 
manent relocation  is  the  only  answer 
that  makes  any  sense  at  all.  But  as  im- 
plemented by  the  EPA.  the  Superfund 
law  does  not  allow  for  such  an  immedi- 
ate response,  even  if  it  is  the  most 
humane  and  cost-effective  strategy 
available. 

The  legislation  we  propose  today 
would  give  EPA  the  authority  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  permanent  re- 
location if  it  determines  that  to  be  the 
best  option.  This  change  in  the  law 
was  suggested  by  Gov.  Kit  Bond  of 
Missouri  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Governors  Association  and 
adopted  by  that  group. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  simply 
would  expand  EPAs  flexibility  in  re- 
sponding to  an  emergency  involving 
hazardous  substances.  The  State  of 
Missouri  unfortunately  was  the  test 
case  that  proved  the  need  for  changes 
in  law,  but  other  States  will  be  afflict- 
ed by  like  disasters  and  would  benefit 
by  the  changes  we  propose  today.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  can  take  quick 
action  on  this  bill,  so  that  the  changes 
we  propose  can  be  implemented  in 
Missouri  now  and  be  available  later 
when  needed  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

Indeed,  we  are  submitting  the  identi- 
cal language  today  as  a  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  757,  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Amendments  of  1983— 
amendment    No.    1306— in    the    hope 


that  it  can  be  included  with  that  biU 
and  eruMsted  by  midsummer. 

I  ask  luunimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  b«ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  pS 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Paragraph  101(23)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  is  amended  by  substituting 
a  period  for  the  semicolon  and  inserting  the 
following  new  language: 

"In  those  circumstances  where  temporary 
relocation  or  evacuation  is  the  appropriate 
response  and  permanent  relocation  may  be 
an  appropriate  remedy,  the  term  includes 
the  permanent  relocation  of  residents,  busi- 
nesses and  community  facilities.  In  the  case 
of  a  businex  located  in  an  area  of  evacu- 
ation or  relocation,  it  may  also  include  the 
payment  of  those  installments  of  principal 
and  interest  on  business  debt  which  accrue 
between  the  date  of  evacuation  or  tempo- 
rary relocation  and  30  days  following  the 
date  that  permanent  relocation  is  actually 
accomplished  or.  if  permanent  relocation  is 
formally  rejected  as  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse, the  date  on  which  evacuation  or 
temporary  relocation  ceases.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
such  evacuation  or  relocation,  it  may  also 
include  the  provision  of  the  assistance  au- 
thorized by  sections  407.  408,  and  409  of  the 
Disaster  Reljef  Act  of  I974:"* 


By  Mi-.  INOUYE: 
S.  1415.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  re- 
tention of  certain  reserve  officers  and 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  re- 
serve officers  from  the  Retired  Re- 
serve to  adtive  status;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

TRARSPER  OP  CERTAIN  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TO 
ACTIVE  STATUS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  either  retain  in  an  active 
status  or  transfer  certain  reserve  offi- 
cers from  the  retired  reserve  to  active 
status  if  such  a  consenting  individual 
would  contribute  to  the  service. 

This  proposal  essentially  modifies  an 
earlier  bill  which  I  introduced  (S.  204) 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the 
additional  authority  to  invite  retired 
reserve  officers  back  into  the  service. 
Under  the  current  law,  the  Secretary 
may  retain  in  an  active  status  any  con- 
senting reserve  officer  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  the  Chap- 
lidncy.  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  or  the 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps  untU 
that  officer  reaches  60  years  of  age. 
Other  officers  must  currently  retire 
when  they  satisfy  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement requirements,  which  I  per- 
sonally do  not  feel  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  Nation. 


Accordingly,  my  proposal  will  allow 
tiM- Secretary  of  the  Army  greater  ad- 
miniiBtrative  flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3855  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
**>  3853.  Retention  in  and  transfpr  to  active  iitatUH 

of  certain  ofHcent  until  age  60 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  section  of 
this  chapter  except  section  3846,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may,  with  the  officer's 
consent— 

"(I)  retain  in  an  active  status:  or 

"(2)  transfer  to  an  active  status  from  the 
Retired  Reserve  and  retain  in  such  status, 
any  reserve  officer  until  the  date  on  which 
such  officer  becomes  sixty  years  of  age.  An 
officer  may  be  retained  in  an  active  status 
or  transferred  to  an  active  status  from  the 
Retired  Reserve  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  only  to  fill  a  mission-based  require- 
ment.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3855  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning  of 
chapter  363  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"3833.  Retention  in  and  transfer  to  active  Ktatux 

of  certain  officers  until  age  60.".# 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
8.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  per- 
sons from  furnishing  care  as  clinical 
psychologists  to  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents  unless  such  per- 
sons meet  certain  professional  qualifi- 
cations; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloes. 

FURNISHING  OF  CERTAIN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLO- 
GISTS TO  MEMBERS  AND  FORMER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  require  that  those  persons  who 
serve  in  our  Department  of  Defense 
health  care  programs  as  psychologists 
be  required  to  be  licensed  by  a  State  li- 
censing authority  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  upon  their  entry  into 
the  service.  My  proposal  is  very  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  psychologists  serv- 
ing with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  set  forth  in  Public  Law  96-151.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nation's  military  personnel  and 
dependents  that  all  health  csu-e  pro- 
viders serving  within  the  armed  serv- 
ices be  licensed.  Currently,  only  nurses 
and  medical  technicians  must  be  li- 
censed and,  of  interest,  attorneys  who 
are  commissioned  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  must  be  admitted 
to  a  State  bar. 

I  further  understand  that  physicians 
who  have  been  in  private  practice  for 
some  time  after  finishing  their  formal 


medical  education  and  who  then  en- 
tered into  the  military  must  have  a 
State  license;  however,  once  in  the 
Armed  Forces  they  are  not  required  to 
maintain  such  licensure. 

This  has  been  an  issue  which  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
addressed  on  several  occasions  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  Department  has  not 
been  forthcoming  with  corrective 
measures.  My  proposal,  as  drafted, 
would  not  affect  those  psychologists 
currently  in  the  services;  however,  all 
new  entrants  would  have  to  meet  the 
minimal  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S. 1416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  49  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ii979.  Professional  practice  by  qualified  clinical 
psycholoinKts 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
a  person  may  not  furnish  care  as  a  clinical 
psychologist  under  the  Surgeon  General  of 
any  of  the  armed  forces  unless  the  person 
has  received  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology 
with  a  specialty  in  clinical  psychology  from 
a  college  or  university  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
gram of  education  and  training  approved  by 
such  Surgeon  General  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  has  completed  an  internship  in 
clinical  psychology  approved  by  such  Sur- 
geon General  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  is  licensed  or  certified  to  provide 
care  as  a  clinical  psychologist  in  a  State. 

"(b)  A  person  who  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  other  than  the  re- 
quirement to  be  licensed  or  certified  in  a 
State  may  furnish  care  as  a  clinical  psychol- 
ogist udner  the  Surgeon  General  of  any  of 
the  armed  forces  for  not  more  than  two 
years  if  such  person  furnishes  such  care 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  person 
who  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  who  furnishes  care  as  a  clinical 
psychologist  under  such  Surgeon  General.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"979.  Professional  practice  by  qualified  clini- 
cal psychologists.". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who,  before  January  1.  1984, 
furnished  care  as  a  clinical  psychologist 
under  the  Surgeon  General  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  be 
appointed  in  the  regular  grade  of  brig- 
adier general;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PROMOTION  OP  CHIEF  OP  ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
an  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  that  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
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Nune  Corps  be  appointed  in  the  regu- 
lar grade  of  brigadier  general. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  special  memorial 
service  at  Arlington  Cemetery  which 
was  highlighted  by  a  solemn  wreath- 
laying  at  the  Nurses'  Memorial  SUtue. 
In  preparing  my  remarks.  I  learned 
that  since  1775.  dedicated  and  compa- 
simiate  persons  have  served  our  Army 
as  nurses  even  though  it  was  not  until 
1901  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  statutorily  established  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  as  a  permanent 
entity. 

I  further  learned  that  it  was  not 
until  46  years  later,  in  April  1947  that 
nurses  were  finally  commissioned  as 
officers  in  the  Regular  Army.  The  cur- 
rent Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Brig.  Oen.  Hazel  W.  Johnson,  is  the 
first  black  woman  general  officer  in 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense.  In 
all  candor.  I  am  afraid  that  for  too 
long  a  time  now.  we  have  been  taking 
our  Nation's  professional  nurses  for 
granted  since  they  have  always  provid- 
ed us  with  dedicated,  compassionate, 
and  high-quality  care  whenever  the 
need  has  arlaen. 

Accordingly.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  report  my 
proposal  favorably  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation and  provide  our  Army  Nurse 
Corps  with  the  status  and  stature  that 
it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiio.  as  foUows: 

S.  1417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hotue  of 
ReprttentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
Awieriea  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3069  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  officer  appointed  as  the  Chief  holds  a 
lower  regular  grade,  such  officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  regular  grade  of  brigadier 
general.".* 
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By   Mr.   INOUYE   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Matsuhaca): 

S.  1418.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  services  furnished  by  a  clinical 
social  worker  shall  be  reimbursable 
under  medlore  when  furnished  by  a 
health  maintenance  organization  to  a 
member  of  that  organization:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  Joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
March  1984  as  National  Social  Work 
Month:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

■noemnoK  or  cumcAL  social  woMuits 
•  Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Matsuiiaqa  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing two  legislative  proposals  which 
would  further  the  professional  recog- 


nition of  our  Nation's  clinical  social 
woriters. 

The  first  would  proclaim  the  month 
of  March  1984  as  "National  Social 
Work"  month. 

The  second  would  amend  the  medi- 
care health  maintenance  organization 
(HMO)  provisions  to  insure  that 
within  the  HMO  clinical  social  work- 
ers would  continue  to  be  authorized  to 
perform  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
State  licensure/certif  ication  statutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  propos- 
als be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  cj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  lMl(sK2)<H)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(HKl)  services  furnished  pursuant  to  a 
contract  under  section  1876  to  a  member  of 
an  eligible  organization  by  a  clinical  social 
worker  (as  defined  in  subsection  (ee).  or  by 
a  physician  assistant  or  nurse  practitioner 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (aaH3)).  and  (ii) 
services  and  supplies  furnished  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  services  described  in  clause  (i)  to 
such  a  member  which  would  otherwise  be 
covered  under  this  title  if  furnished  by  a 
physician  or  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
service;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"CUMICAL  SOCIAL  WORKOt 

"(ee)  The  term  clinical  social  worker" 
means  an  individual  who— 

"( 1 )  possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree 
in  social  work: 

"(2)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work;  and 

--(3)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  In  the  SUle  in  which  the  serv- 
ices are  performed,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  State 
which  does  not  provide  for  licensure  or  cer- 
tification, is  listed  in  a  national  register  of 
social  workers  who.  by  education  and  expe- 
rience, qualify  as  health  care  providers  in 
clinical  social  work.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  performed  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sbmatx  Joiirr  Rxsoldtion  112 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  a  productive  and  rewarding  life 
for  ail  of  our  citizens  is  a  major  goal  of  our 
nation:  and 

Whereas,  for  millions  of  people  in  our  so- 
ciety adverse  economic  and  social  conditions 
create  severe  stresses  and  an  inability  to 
cope  with  life  situations:  and 

Whereas,  countless  numbers  of  Americans 
through  accidents,  birth  or  Illness  develop 
physical,  emotional  and  mental  impair- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  profeaalorud  social  workers  are 
advocates  for  sound  and  humane  public 
policies  and  services:  and 

Whereas,  professional  social  workers  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  forces  working  to 


provide  protection  for  children  and  the 
aged,  the  reduction  of  racism  and  aexism 
and  the  prevenUon  of  the  social  and  emo- 
tional dislntetration  of  Individuals  and  f am- 
Ule8:and 

Whereas,  profeMlonal  ■odal  workers  con- 
sUtute  the  largest  group  of  profeaionals  en- 
gaged in  the  treatment  and  recovery  of 
those  individuals  who  have  become  emoUon- 
ally  and  mentally  111: 

Now.  Therefore,  In  recognition  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  continuing  efforts  to 
provide  the  opportunities  for  a  life  of  ac- 
complishment, dignity  and  purpose  for  all 
people,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  March 
liW4  as  -National  Social  Work  Month",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  retain  the 
option  of  direct  reimbursement  for  all 
providers  imder  the  medicare  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  fiscal  IMTERIIKDIART  AMKNDItEIITS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  re- 
quire that  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Agency  retain  the  option  of  direct  re- 
imbursement for  health  care  providers 
under  the  medicare  program.  Provid- 
ers of  health  care  services  currently 
have  the  right  for  their  medicare 
claims  to  be  processed  either  by  a  des- 
ignated regional  intermediary  or  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Health  Care  Fiiuuicing 
Agency's  Office  of  Direct  Reimburse- 
ment. 

HCFA,  however,  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  dismantle  the 
Office  of  Direct  Reimbiu"sement  and 
contract  out  its  functions  to  the  inter- 
mediaries, putting  an  end  to  any  direct 
Federal  role  in  the  processing  and  re- 
imbursement of  medicare  claims. 

This  legislation  would  mandate  that 
the  current  choice  be  continued.  The 
Office  of  Direct  Reimbursement  has 
proven  to  be  a  cost-effective  mecha- 
nism for  controlling  rising  medicare 
claims  processing  expenses.  ODR  is. 
according  to  HCFA's  own  figures,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  processors  of 
medicare  claims,  ranking  second 
lowest  in  cost  nationwide  out  of  66  in- 
termediaries in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Agency  has  offered  no  rigorous  cost  or 
quality  comparison  studies  to  justify 
contracting  out  the  work  performed 
by  the  Office  of  Direct  Reimburse- 
ment. HCFA  has  only  indicated  that  it . 
is  taking  steps  "to  asstire  that  oper- 
ations in  the  private  sector  are  no 
more  costly  than  those  in  ODR." 

In  contrast,  a  recent  study  by  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  clearly  found  that  the 


plan  to  do  away  with  ODR  "will  actu- 
ally increase  the  cost  (to  the  Medicare 
program),  father  than  produce  sav- 
ings." Shifting  ODR's  claims  load  to 
other,  leas  efficient  intennediariea  wiU 
result  in  increased  administrative  and 
medicare  claims  processing  costs.  In 
addition,  the  benefits  of  ODR's  cen- 
tralized operations  to  many  providers 
will  be  lost  through  a  reglonallzation 
of  reimbursement  and  the  unnecessary 
duplication  of  many  functions. 

The  Office  of  Direct  Reimbursement 
enjoys  a  national  reputation  for 
promptness  in  processing  claims,  con- 
sistent and  fair  application  of  stand- 
ards In  judging  medicare  services,  and 
expertise  i*  all  areas  of  health  care. 
ODR's  cosli^ffectiveness  and  efficien- 
cy provide  Important  ocmipetltlon  with 
regional  intermediaries,  and  encourage 
them  to  maintain  similar  high  per- 
formance standards. 

The  option  of  medicare  providers  to 
use  the  Office  of  Direct  Reimburse- 
ment as  an  intermediary  acts  as  a  key 
check  and  balance  In  the  system.  It 
serves  HCPA  as  a  resource  for  quality 
control  of  the  regional  intermediaries, 
and  permits  them  to  make  compari- 
sons among  intermediaries  on  a  varie- 
ty of  performance  measures.  Thus  a 
reimbursement  system  is  achieved 
that  is  far  more  likely  to  provide  both 
cost  contrd  for  the  medicare  program 
and  f aimes  for  beneficiaries. 

The  health  care  data  base  which  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Direct 
Reimbursement  also  serves  HCFA  as 
an  invalu«ble  tool  for  determining 
health  care  policy  and  reimbursement 
procedures  and  benefits.  ODR  pro- 
vides HCFA  with  the  ability  to  experi- 
ment and  to  test  ways  to  reduce  claims 
processing  costs  and  to  strengthen 
program  administration.  Development 
of  new  methods  of  savings  for  the 
medicare  program  will  be  far  more  dif- 
flciUt  without  the  Office  of  Direct  Re- 
imbursement. 

I  have  worked  closely  over  the  past  2 
years  with  the  employees  of  ODR  and 
their  representatives  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  this  tremendously  im- 
portant operation.  HCFA's  efforts  to 
contract  out  the  Office  of  Direct  Re- 
imbursement clearly  run  counter  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  1980  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  that  medicare  providers 
retain  the  choice  of  contracting  direct- 
ly with  the  Federal  Government  for 
reimbursement. 

At  a  time  when  spiraling  medicare 
costs  are  of  national  concern,  the 
ODR  permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  maintain  oversight  over  the  pay- 
ment of  medicare  claims  and  to  seek 
Innovative  ways  to  reduce  administra- 
tive costs.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation  to  provide  an  on-going  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  holding  down 
medicare  costs.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

8.  1420.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duties 
on  semiconductors  and  computers:  to 
the  C<Hnmittee  on  Finance. 

STOPoreiOR  or  duties  om  seucohddctors 

AMD  COItPUTERS 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  computers  and 
semiconductors. 

This  legislation  is  rather  unique  in 
that  the  computer  and  semiconductor 
firms  in  my  State  and  across  the  coun- 
try support  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
their  own  products.  This  is  a  reflection 
not  only  (m  the  increasingly  interna- 
tional character  of  these  industries, 
but  of  their  strong  commitment  to 
open  markets  in  this  coimtry  and 
abroad. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  concern  over 
the  continuing  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry  In  world  markets,  the  Ameri- 
can computer  and  semiconductor  in- 
dustries have  proven  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. This  is  largely  due  to  their 
heavy  emphasis  on  research  and  devel- 
opment of  technologies,  their  high 
level  of  capital  investment,  and  their 
ability  to  operate  successfully  interna- 
tionally as  well  as  domestically. 

This  legislation  will  help  the  indus- 
try to  meet  Its  two  mast  important 
challenges— the  need  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  foreign  competition  and  to  re- 
spond to  increasing  capital  demands 
for  Investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment and  plants  and  equipment. 

These  industries  face  a  growing  com- 
petitive challenge  from  Japan,  which 
has  committed  substantial  national  re- 
sources to  promotion  of  its  own  high 
technology  industries.  Japanese  pro- 
tectionism and  export  drives  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  serious  losses  for 
some  U.S.  semiconductor  companies. 
However,  the  U.S.  computer  and  semi- 
conductor industries  believe  that  the 
answer  to  the  Japanese  challenge  is 
not  market  protection,  but  open  mar- 
kets. These  companies  do  not  seek  to 
raise  U.S.  duties,  but  to  eliminate 
them. 

The  UJS.  duties  on  semiconductors, 
computers,  data  processing  machines, 
calculators  and  parts  range  from  4.2 
percent  to  5.1  percent.  These  duties 
have  virtually  no  effect  on  import 
levels  or  prices— they  offer  little  or  no 
protection  to  U.S.  producers.  In  semi- 
conductors, for  example,  rapid  cost  re- 
ductions can  cause  the  price  of  a 
device  to  fall  from  $30  to  $5  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  Moreover,  interna- 
tional currency  exchange  rates  may 
shift  20  to  40  percent  in  a  very  short 
time.  Given  such  tremendous  price 
variables,  a  4  to  5  percent  duty  is 
simply  Irrelevant  to  the  competitive 
equation.  "Thus,  the  lack  of  support  by 
domestic  manufacturers  for  duties  on 
their  products  is  not  surprising. 

On  the  other  hand,  duties  on  com- 
puters and  semiconductors— both 
United  States  and  foreign— impose 
costs  on  UJS.  companies.  These  compa- 


nies have  subsidiaries  around  the 
world,  and  duties  add  to  the  cost  of 
shipping  products  from  one  plant  loca- 
tion to  another.  If  all  duties  on  these 
products  would  be  eliminated,  UJS. 
companies  would  enjoy  major  sav- 
ings—funds which  could  be  invested  in 
new  research  and  development  and 
capital  investment,  and  passed  on  to 
consumers  In  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

In  spite  of  the  need  by  firms  in  high 
technology  Industries  for  additional 
Investment  funds,  these  firms  are 
among  the  most  heavily  taxed  busi- 
nesses. This  bill  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  funds  by  suspending 
duties  that  are  proving  to  be  counter- 
productive. 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  were 
a  duty-free  zone,  computer  pro- 
ducters— both  United  States  and  for- 
eign—would have  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  maintain  their  systems  produc- 
tion operations  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  can  ship  and  assemble 
their  products  combining  both  United 
States  and  foreign  components.  The 
U.S.  benefit  from  such  operations  is 
substantial.  In  1980.  the  United  States 
imported  $1  billion  in  computers  and 
parts  and  exported  over  $7  billion  of 
such  items.  This  7  to  1  ratio  of  exports 
to  imports  is  the  sign  of  a  healthy  and 
growing  industry  which  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  this  coimtry 's  trade 
balance. 

This  bill  is  designed  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  all  duties  on 
computers  and  semiconductors.  In 
effect  it  represents  a  challenge  to 
Japan,  our  leadmg  high  technology 
competitor,  to  suspend  its  own  duties. 
Japan  has  frequently  proclaimed  its 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade— while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing its  own  domestic  market.  This 
measure  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Japan.  If  it  really  believes  in  free 
trade— and  the  superior  quality  of  its 
products— then  it  will  find  it  difficult 
to  justify  maintaining  its  own  duty  in 
the  fact  of  a  U.S.  suspension.  As  a 
safeguard,  this  legislation  provides 
that  it  will  take  effect  within  a  stated 
period  of  time  if  the  President  deter- 
mines it  is  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terest. This  will  enable  the  President 
to  use  this  legislation  as  a  lever  to 
insure  that  other  countries  open  their 
markets  to  U.S.  exports. 

Should  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
the  world's  leading  high  technology 
nations,  suspend  their  computer  and 
semiconductor  duties,  other  nations 
are  likely  to  follow  suit— recognizing 
that  in  these  intemational-in-scope  In- 
dustries, duties  serve  only  to  retard 
the  industries  they  are  intended  to 
protect. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  UJS. 
duties  on  semiconductors  and  comput- 
ers is  not  new.  Authority  to  negotiate 
these  items  to  zero  was  included  In  S. 
144,  the  International  Trade  and  In- 
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vestment  Act  of  1983.  which  was  re- 
ported favormbly  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance C(Mnmlttee  and  approved  by  the 
full  Senate.  Thus,  this  approach  is 
otmsistent  with  that  taken  in  S.  144. 

The  American  computer  and  semi- 
conductor industries  should  be  com- 
mended for  this  positive  response  to 
the  Japanese  challenge.  These  indus- 
tries seek  only  a  level  playing  field  and 
open  martlets.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  step  In  that  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1420 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejmaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemUed. 

SEC'.  I.  SI'SPENSION  OP  MTIES 

That  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
(19  UJS.C.  1302)  is  amended  by  adding  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  items: 

Tnmsistors  and  other  related  electronic 
crystal  components: 

91301 


Sac.  3.  Any  suspension  of  duties  that  takes 
effect  under  this  act  be  treated  as  If  pro- 
claimed to  implement  a  trade  agreement 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  as  amended. 
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Calculating  machines:  accounting  ma- 
chines, cash  registers,  postage-franking  ma- 
chines, and  similar  machines,  all  the  forego- 
ing incorporating  a  calculating  mechanism. 
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Sac.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  shall 
become  effective  by  April  1.  1984.  or  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  if  the  President 
has  determined  that  it  is  In  the  national 
economic  interest  for  such  suspensions  to 
become  effective.  Any  such  determination 
shall  be  made  after  receiving  the  advice  of 
the  n.8.  Trade  Representative  as  Chairman 
of  the  Trade  Policy  Committee.  Such  sus- 
pen^ons  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Usvm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DAmato).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pku.)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire a  finding  of  medical  improve- 
ment when  disability  benefits  are  ter- 
minated, to  provide  for  a  review  and 
right  to  personal  appearance  prior  to 
termination  of  disability  benefits,  to 
provide  for  uniform  standards  in  de- 
termining disability,  to  provide  contin- 
ued payment  of  disability  benefits 
during  the  appeals  process,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
jEPSEif )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
528,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihak.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  555.  a  bill  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  "cop-killer"  bullets. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwottye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  591.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  des- 
ignate $1  of  any  overpayment  of 
income  tax,  and  to  contribute  other 
amounU,  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

S.  593 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  593.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  to  permit 
distribution  of  certain  State-inspected 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
695.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
consent  to  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  in- 
creased UJS.  participation  in  the  IMF's 
General  Arrangements  to  Borrow. 

S.  737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CoHZH )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


737.  a  bill  to  allow  business  to  Jointly 
perform  research  and  development. 

S.  7S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbamb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dood).  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Lcvni)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  780.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  maintain  a  facility  for 
the  biological  testing  of  pesticides 
under  such  act. 

S.  ST3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoar,  the 
lames  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaca).  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warmer)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  873,  a  bill  to 
help  insure  the  Nation's  independent 
factual  Imowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries,  to 
help  maintain  the  national  capability 
for  advanced  research  and  training  on 
which  that  knowledge  depends,  and  to 
provide  partial  financial  support  for 
national  programs  to  serve  both  piu*- 


S.  91B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gortom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzehbaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  915.  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Taxpayer  Antitrust  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983". 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BtntoiCK),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httdole- 
STON).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  995,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
modify  the  rule  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  payment  of  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  compensation  in 
the  case  of  hospitalized  veterans. 

S.  lOSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1081,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  rail 
rates  to  reflect  cost  decreases  due  to 
deflation. 

s.  loss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1082,  a  bill  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
standards  for  rail  rates  and  determina- 
tions of  rail  carrier  market  dominance, 
with  respect  to  railroad  accoimting 
principles,  and  for  other  purposes. 


8.  IITS 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(lAr.  BCatsuhaga),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1176.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  preventive  health 
service  prognams  for  tuberculosis. 

8.  1208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melciok),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1206,  a  bUl  to  amend  titles  II 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  it  clear  that  administrative  law 
Judges  engaged  in  reviewing  disability 
cases  under  the  OASDI  and  SSI  pro- 
grams may  not  be  rated  or  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  such 
cases  which  they  decide  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  claimant. 

S.  1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BCathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1220.  a  bUI  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  to  revise  the  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  fair  housing, 
and  for  oth^  purposes. 

S'.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberc)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1244,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
health  care  for  elderly  individuals  who 
require  long*term  care. 

S.  13TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  Rdded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1278.  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  electricity  from 
magnetohydirodynamics,  leading  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  at 
least  one  major  proof  of  concept  dem- 
onstration project  in  connection  with 
an  existing  electric  powerplant,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNCAKAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a.  1301,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  credit  against  tax  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  care  of  elderly  family 
members. 

S.  1303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  tht  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1302,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  purchase  and  rentals 
of  durable  n|edi(»J  equipment. 


8.  1306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Heucs),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
nuDLET),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1306.  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law 
to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant 
for  the  period  of  time  that  nonpatent 
regulatory  requirements  prevent  the 
maiketing  of  a  patented  product. 

8.  1376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMt.  BiTifPERS),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1376,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act  to  require  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
to  pay  promptly  claims  for  indemnity 
under  such  act  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  payment  of  the 
claims. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(BIr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  (jorton),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtnucoND), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  34,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMx.  Bincaman).  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  Alaska 
Statehood  Day,  January  3,  1984. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO 

-At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(lk(r.  Johnston),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  25,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1984  as  "National 
Eye  Health  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


77.  Joint  resolution  designating  "Nar 
tional  Animal  Agriculture  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104,  joint  resolution  to  designate  July 
20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCtmRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrtz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
maintain  current  efforts  in  Federal 
nutrition  programs  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  domestic  hunger. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Olilahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  uniform 
State  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents 
with  adequate  rights  to  petition  State 
courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion—because of  divorce,  separation, 
or  death— of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  88.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  op- 
posing cuts  in  library  programs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 


GARN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1304 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
695)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  to  authorize  consent  to 
and  authorize  appropriations  for  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  increased 
U.S.  participation  in  the  IMFs  general 
arrangement  to  borrow;  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  211.  (a)  No  banking  institution 
shall  extend  credit,  whether  by  loan,  lease. 
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gtimnntee.  or  otherwise,  to  finance  all  or 
any  pcnrtion  of  any  project,  which  project: 

(1)  has  as  its  principal  objective  the  con- 
struction, establishment,  or  major  expan- 
sion of  any  mining  operation,  or  any  metal 
or  mineral  processins  or  fabricating  facility 
or  operation,  located  outside  the  United 
SUtes  or  ite  territories  or  possessions,  and 

(2)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  require 
aggregate  development  expenditures  (in- 
cluding all  costs  of  construction  and  estab- 
lishment) in  excess  of  $25,000,000.  unless  a 
written  economic  feasibility  evaluation  of 
such  foreign  project  is  prepared  by  or  for 
such  banking  institution  and  approved  in 
writing  by  a  senior  official  of  such  banking 
institution:  or  if  such  loan  is  made  as  a  part 
of  a  bank  consortium  loan,  prepared  by  or 
for  a  banking  institution  managing  such 
consortium  and  approved  in  writing  by  a 
senior  official  of  such  managing  banking  in- 
stitution. 

(b)  Such  economic  feasibility  evaluation 
shall-  ,   ^ 

take  into  account  the  profit  potential  of  the 
foreign  project,  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
world  markets,  the  impact  on  U.S.  industry 
and  employment,  the  inherent  competitive 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
project,  the  likely  effect  of  the  project  upon 
the  overall  long-term  economic  development 
of  the  country  in  which  the  project  would 
be  located,  and  whether  the  extension  of 
credit  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
repaid  over  the  life  of  the  project  without 
regard  to  any  subsidy  listed  in  the  Annex  of 
the  Agreement  on  Interpretation  and  Appli- 
cation of  Articles  VI.  XVI.  and  XXIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
provided  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  project  would  be  located,  or  by 
any  instrumentality  of  that  government. 

HUMPHRET  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1305 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  9.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sic.  45.  Notwithstanding  section  40  of 
this  Act.  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Fund  may  not  consent  to  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  Fund  which  is 
described  in  that  section  unless  the  United 
States  Governor  is  satisfied  that  the  Fund 
has  established,  and  will  maintain,  a  re- 
quirement that  employees  of  the  Fund  (in- 
cluding the  Managing  Director.  Executive 
Directors.  Alternate  Executive  Directors, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Fund)  may  not  be  paid 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  for  an 
individual  occupying  a  position  at  level  rv 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.". 


ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  757)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  1985.  1986. 
and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 
On  page  28.  after  line  8.  add  the  following: 

COmtUlHTY  RXLOCATIOII 

Sac.  15.  Paragraph  (23)  of  section  101  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-510)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following:  "In  those  circumstances 
where  temporary  relocation  or  evacuation  Is 
the  appropriate  response  and  permanent  re- 
location may  be  an  appropriate  remedy,  the 
term  includes  the  permanent  relocation  of 
residents,  businesses  and  community  facili- 
ties. In  the  case  of  a  business  located  in  an 
area  of  evacuation  or  relocation,  it  may  also 
include  the  payment  of  those  installments 
of  principal  and  interest  on  business  debt 
which  accrue  between  the  date  of  evacu- 
ation or  temporary  relocation  and  30  days 
following  the  date  that  permanent  reloca- 
tion is  actually  accomplished  or.  if  perma- 
nent relocation  is  formally  rejected  as  the 
appropriate  response,  the  date  on  which 
evacuation  or  temporary  relocation  ceases. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  such  evacuation  or  relocation,  it 
may  also  include  the  provision  of  the  assist- 
ance authorized  by  sections  407.  408.  and 
409  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974:". 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 


DANFORTH  (AND  EAGLETON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1306 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eaguetoh)  submitted  an  amend- 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 


MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1307 

Mr.  MATITNOLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Randolph)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  between  lines  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a 
thorough  review  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
policies  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund")  re- 
lating to  the  Fund's  gold  reserves.  Such 
report  shall  include  an  analysis  of— 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  returning  all  or  part 
of  the  Funds  gold  reserves  to  Fund  mem- 
bers: 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  selling  the  Fund's 
gold  reserves  in  the  private  markets  In  an 
effort  to  raise  capital:  and 

(3)  the  feasibility  of  esUblishing  a  Gold 
Lending  Facility  whereby  the  Fund  would 
lend  gold  to  Fund  members  who  would  in 
turn  use  such  gold  as  collateral  for  commer- 
cial loans. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  matters  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  the  report  shall  analyze— 

(1)  the  effect  on  the  market  price  of  gold 
as  a  result  of  taking  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  the  effect  on  countries  whose  central 
banks  maintain  reserves  in  the  form  of  gold 
as  a  result  of  taking  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a):  and 


(3)  the  effect  on  the  credit  marketa  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  taking  any  of 
the  actions  described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2). 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

On  page  9,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  foUowinr 

Sbc.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  AgreemenU 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"S»c.  45.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Fund,  prior  to  the  ex- 
tension to  any  country  of  financial  or  tech- 
nical assistance  by  the  Fund,  to  work  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  such  country  to 
eliminate,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its 
balanced  payments  adjustment  program, 
phase  down  unfair  trade  and  investment 
practices,  such  as  those  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  or  other  international  agree- 
ments, including  the  provision  of  export 
subsidies  such  as  government  subsidized 
below-market  interest  rate  financing  for 
commodities  or  manufactured  goods,  the 
maintenance  of  unreasonable  import  restric- 
tions, or  the  imposition  of  trade-related  per- 
formance requirements  on  foreign  invest- 
ment, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consulUtion  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  determined  to 
have  a  significant  deleterious  effect  on  the 
international  trading  system. 

•(b)  In  determining  the  United  SUtes  po- 
sition on  requests  for  periodic  drawings 
under  Fund  programs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  take  full  account  of  the 
progress  countries  have  made  in  achieving 
targets  for  eliminating  or  phasing  out  the 
unfair  tn:de  practices  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  In  the  event  that  the 
United  States  supports  a  request  for  draw- 
ing by  a  country  that  has  not  achieved  the 
Fund  targets  relating  to  such  practices  spec- 
ified in  its  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  the  reasons  for  the  United  SUtes 
position." 

On  page  9,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  103.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that  there  should  be  meetings  on  a  regular 
basis  between  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  ensure  closer  coop- 
eration and  more  frequent  sharing  of  infor- 
mation on  the  monetary— trade  link. 


HATioNAL  smnf  rr  coi 


ON  BMICATION 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1983 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1308 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  CJhiles)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3069) 
malting  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September, 
30,  1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

On  page  38,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 


For  condudting  a  Natioaal  Sommlt  Con- 
ference on  MucaUon,  $500,000.  which  shaU 
be  held  wlthiki  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tlUs  Act.  and  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  followlnsiconditionK 

(1)  The  Otnferenoe  shall  omisist  of  not 
leas  than  200  individuals  and  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  teachers,  paraits.  school  admin- 
istrators, collece  faculty  and  administrators, 
school  board  members.  State  education  offi- 
cials, SUte  Itgtslators,  Governors,  students, 
and  business  fend  labor.  The  Conference  par- 
ticipants, as  a  whole,  shall  be  radally  and 
politically  balanced. 

(2)  One-fourth  of  the  partidpanU  in  the 
Conference  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one-fourth  of  the  participanto  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Governors  of 
the  SUtes,  fne-fourth  of  the  partidpante 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  ReoresenUtives.  and  one-fourth  of 
the  participante  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate.  Each  Gover- 
nor shall  recommed  no  more  than  two  indi- 
viduals. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  as  a  group, 
shall  each  designate  two  individuals  to  serve 
on  an  Executive  Committee.  The  C:ommittee 
shall  be  responsible  for  selecting  a  presiding 
officer  for  the  Conference. 

(4)  The  Ccmference  shall  develop  specific 
recommendations  for  action  in  response  to 
the  findings  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  including  recom- 
mendations relating  to  student  achieve- 
ment, student  discipline,  teacher  quality 
and  compensation,  curriculum  content,  the 
role  of  the  federal.  sUte  and  local  govern- 
ments and  of  private  institutions  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  system  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  resources  needed  to  imple- 
ment such  reconunendations. 

(5)  The  Conference  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  congress  and  the  Governors  of 
the  States  no  later  than  January  15, 1984. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  offeHng,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Hollhigs,  Randolph, 
Pell.  Pryor.  and  Chilks.  an  amend- 
ment which  would  appropriate 
$500,000  to  convene  a  national  simunit 
conference  on  education.  I  intend  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  Emergen- 
cy Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
H.R.  3069.  when  the  Senate  turns  to 
consideration  of  this  measure  later 
this  week. 

This  summit  conference  would  he 
the  logical  successor  to  the  recently 
ended  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  That  Commission's 
report  and  the  reports  of  other  blue 
ribbon  panels  included  eloquent  de- 
scriptions of  the  problems  in  our 
public  schools  and  outlined  the  needs 
for  improvement.  These  reports  have 
raised  the  eonsciousness  of  America  on 
the  state  of  our  schools.  However, 
these  reports  did  not  include  the  spe- 
cific presdription  for  implementing 
their  general  recommendations.  A  na- 
tional conlJerence,  drawing  broadly  on 
individuals  with  varied  experiences 
and  interests  in  the  field  of  education. 


could  develop  such  a  blueprint  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  in  the  schools. 

To  briefly  simunarize  my  amend- 
moit,  it  would  convene  a  national 
summit  conference  within  90  days  of 
the  enactment  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  conference 
would  include  not  less  than  200  par- 
ticipants. They  would  be  individuals 
with  diverse  baclcgroimds  but  sharing 
a  stnmg  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  our  educational  system.  They  would 
include  teachers,  parents,  students, 
school  administrators,  college  faculty, 
and  administrators,  representatives  of 
business  and  labor,  and  local.  State, 
and  Federal  policymakers. 

The  participants  would  be  selected 
in  the  following  manner 

One-qtiarter  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

One-quarter  by  Speaker  O'Neill: 

One-quarter  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  Senator  Baker:  and 

One-quarter  by  the  President  from  a 
list  submitted  by  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States. 

It  is  essential  that  the  participants 
selected  be  politically  and  racially  bal- 
anced and  that  all  viewpoints  are  rep- 
resented. It  will  l)e  up  to  the  individ- 
uals selecting  the  participants  to 
insure  that  this  occurs.  It  is  particular- 
ly important  for  this  conference  not  to 
be  overburdened  with  too  many  par- 
ticipants representing  any  single  inter- 
est or  level  of  government.  Governors, 
for  example,  should  consult  with  other 
State  office-holders  and  with  local 
education  officials  in  selecting  their 
recommendations. 

The  President,  the  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Majority  leader,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors shall  each  designate  two  indi- 
viduals to  serve  on  an  eight-person  ex- 
ecutive conunittee.  The  committee  will 
be  responsible  for  selecting  a  Chair  for 
the  conference.  The  committee  will 
also  select  any  staff  needed  to  prepare 
for  the  conference  and  to  assist  the 
participants. 

This  amendment  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  a  numl)er  of  impor- 
tant organizations  with  an  interest  in 
education,  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, and  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
cers. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion concluded  by  noting  that: 

It  is  the  America  of  all  of  us,  that  is  at 
risk:  it  is  to  each  of  us  that  this  imperative 
is  addressed.  It  is  by  our  willingness  to  take 
up  the  challenge,  and  our  resolve  to  see  it 
through,  that  America's  place  in  the  world 
wUl  be  either  secured  or  forfeited.  Ameri- 
cans have  su<x:eeded  before  and  so  we  shall 
again. 

These  are  optimistic  sentiments,  but 
I  believe  that  they  can  be  borne  out  if 
we  are  willing  to  meet  together,  talk 
together,  and  work  together  to  restore 


excellence  in  American  education.  Our 
school  system  attained  greatness  be- 
cause it  w^  placed  above  politics  and 
outside  the  arena  of  petty  partisan  dis- 
putes. It  attained  greatness  because 
Americans  universally  embraced  the 
concept  that  a  quality  education  was 
an  imperative.  That  greatness  can  be 
restored  and  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  is  the  next  step  in  that 
quest.* 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1309 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  9.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  45.  Notwithstanding  section  40  of 
this  Act.  the  United  SUtes  Governor  of  the 
Fund  may  not  consent  to  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  quoU  in  the  Fund  which  is 
described  in  that  section  as  long  as  commu- 
nist nations  remain  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COmHTTEE  ON  (WVERNMEirTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  oper- 
ational testing  procedures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  Thursday, 
June  23.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD  342  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mr.  Lincoln  Hoewing  at  224-4751. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  to  review  proposed 
modifications  in  the  Federal  tobacco 
program.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  June  14,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
328-A,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff  at 
224-0014. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COBUdTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  REUTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  Jime  8.  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  markup  of  S.  602,  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(X>MMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  June  7.  1983.  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  on  pending  nomina- 
tions and  the  following  bills: 

S.  53— The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
(Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice). 

S.  57— To  amend  the  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren Against  Sexual  Exploitation  Act  of 
1977  (Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice). 

S.  500-Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary Jubilee  Act  (Full  Committee). 

S.  774— The  Freedom  of  Information 
Reform  Act  (Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion). 

S.  779— Intelligence  Personnel  Protection 
Act  (Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law). 

Budget  waiver  authortzation(s)  for  any 
bilKs)  requiring  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  June  8,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  915,  the 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983  (Illinois  Brick).        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTZZ  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, Jime  8.  at  2:30  p.m..  to  receive  a 
secret  level  briefing  on  United  States 
and  Taiwan  relations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOirTTKE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  June  8.  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Justice  Gene  Carter  of  Maine  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Maine; 

Mrs.  Lois  Herrington  of  California  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General: 

Francis  M.  Mullen  of  Virginia  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOKMITTEE  OH  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  AMERICANS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  the  Rights 
of  Americans  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  9.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SIUCT  COMMITrXZ  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

liSr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent   that   the  Select 


Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  June  8,  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence 

matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE.  POST  OFFICE, 
AND  GENERAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  Post  Office, 
and  General  Services,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  June  9.  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  958.  the 
Merit  Pay  Reform  Act.  and  to  contin- 
ue in  a  markup  session  at  11:15  a.m.  of 
S.  958  and  S.  1009,  a  bill  reauthorizing 
Federal  physician's  comparability  al- 

low  &IICCS . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1983.  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  leas  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  8.  Con. 
Res.  92.« 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUDGET  STATUS  REPORT 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  Since  my 
last  report  the  Congress  has  complet- 
ed action  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 26  approving  the  obligation  and 
expenditures  of  funds  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 
The  report  follows: 

RfPORT  NO  83-5:  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  Of  THE  US 
SENATE  FROM  THE  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  STATUS 
Of  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ADOPTED  IN  S  CON.  RES.  92,  REFLECTING  COMPLETED 
ACTION  AS  Of  MAY  31. 1983 
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BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds  $0 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  csuse  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  $0  million   for  fiscal   year 


THE  EXPORT  ADBiMNISTRATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  recently  ordered  report- 
ed a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979.  Our  bill  would 
make  significant  improvements  to  the 
current  law.  The  classic  economic  solu- 
tion is  one  in  which  all  are  benefited. 
That  is  exactly  what  would  result 
from  enactment  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee bill.  Our  national  security 
would  be  enhanced,  while  at  the  same 
time  incentives  for  trade  would  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  result  that 
most  have  hoped  for  but  that  few  have 
thought  possible  to  reach.  Allow  me  to 
cite  one  example  of  the  balance  in  the 
committee's  approach.  One  of  the 
most  significant  provisions  of  the 
Banking  Committee  bill  would 
strengthen  multilateral  cooperation  in 
controlling  exports  to  our  potential 
adversaries,  both  by  upgrading  the 
international  cooperation  agency— the 
coordinating  committee  of  Cocom— 
and  by  empowering  the  President  to 
deny  access  to  the  U.S.  market  to 
those  violating  Cocom  regulations. 

Our  expectation  is  that  this  will 
result  in  a  much  more  effective  multi- 
lateral effort  to  curb  the  transfer  of 
sensitive  goods  and  technology  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  With  this  increased  multi- 
lateral cooperation  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  decontrol  the  trade  with  our 
allies  in  nonsensitive  items,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  facilitate  trade  with  our  Cocom 
partners.  Provisions  to  accomplish 
these  goals  are  also  integral  parts  of 
the  Banking  Committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  I  could 
report  that  the  other  body  is  taking 
the  same  balanced  approach,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will.  In  this  regard  I 
would  recommend,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  interested  in  this  issue  read  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  entitled  "Politics  and  Trade." 
and  I  ask  that  this  editorial  of  June  2, 
1983.  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  2. 
1983] 

Politics  and  Trade 

Western  leaders  have  stepped  down  from 
the  summit  far  more  gracefully  than  at  Ver- 
sailles last  year,  when  efforts  to  find  unity 
were  tripped  up  by  differences  on  East-West 
trade.  That's  great  but  if  doesn't  mean  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  that  the 
trade  Issue  has  been  resolved. 

President  Reagan  has  lowered  the  pitch  of 
his  arguments  against  certain  kinds  of  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets,  but  he  hasn't  dropped 
them.  Indeed,  he  wants  Congress  to  further 
toughen  the  Export  Administration  Act.  due 
to  expire  Sept.  30.  to  give  him  stronger 


powers  to  ptnlsh  foreign  cmnpanies  that 
don't  abide  by  U.S.  trade  strictures,  allowing 
him  to  close  the  U.S.  market  to  foreign 
firms  that  violate  the  act.  Our  summit 
allies,  no  fans  of  the  act  as  it  already  stands, 
would  hate  that.  It  appears  that  Congress 
doesn't  like  it  very  well  either.  Judging  from 
committee  actions  so  far.  Some  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  rather  than  strengthen- 
ing the  act. 

We  admit  to  some  ambivalence  of  our  own 
on  this  issue.  Our  fundamental  position  on 
trade  is  that  It  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
so  that  all  the  world's  citizens  can  have  the 
benefits  of  broad  and  varied  commerce.  But 
we  know  as  well  that  there  are  special  prob- 
lems in  trading  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions, who  have  no  such  liberal  notions 
themselves  aad  who  are  ideologically  hostile 
to  Western  democracy  and  capitalism.  Most 
importantly,  much  of  the  trade  in  question 
itself  seems  like  a  politically  inspired  depar- 
ture from  market  principles. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  some  good  arguments  and 
the  distinctions  he  makes  about  what  kinds 
of  trade  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
are  not  merely  politically  self-serving  as  the 
Europeans  often  claim.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration, in  essence,  makes  the  following 
points: 

Detente  has  l>ecome  a  Western  policy  of 
making  deliberately  uneconomic  trade  deals 
with  the  Soviets,  really  simple  appeasement 
under  the  guise  of  trade.  It's  a  failed  politi- 
cal strategy,  and  the  V&.  will  nuUce  no 
bones  about  Voicing  its  view  of  what  NATO 
political  strategy  should  be.    - 

The  vast  array  of  European  subsidies  to 
the  Communist  bloc  for  everything  from 
butter  to  natural  gas  compressor  stations  is 
not  just  bad  defense  policy  but  tiad  econom- 
ics. The  heavily  subsidized  Soviet  gas  pipe- 
line, for  example,  will  cost  European  con- 
sumers an  arm  and  a  leg. 

We've  got  to  get  serious  about  keeping 
strategic  high-tech  goodies  like  terrain-map- 
ping guidance  systems  away  from  the  Sovi- 
ets. This  means  toughening  up  COCOM.  the 
Paris  coordinating  group,  which  doesn't 
even  have  its  own  office  space  yet.  Already 
U.S.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Richard 
Perle  estimates  that  150  Soviet  weapons, 
among  them  the  SS-20s  aimed  at  European 
capitals,  include  Western  technology. 

Indeed,  the  Europeans,  while  decrying 
U.S.  "economic  warfare"  for  public  con- 
sumption, art  not  totally  unsympathetic  to 
any  of  these  complaints.  They  have  even 
paid  lip  service  to  having  East-West  trade 
"guided  by  kidications  of  the  market,"  a 
promise  subject  to  various  interpretations. 
But  there  was  little  serious  discussion  of 
these  issues  until  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's pipeline  sanctions.  And  even  now  sev- 
eral European  governments  are  toying  with 
the  awful  icjea  of  further  expanding  the 
pipeline  project. 

Given  those  circumstances,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  toughening  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  If  ever  applied,  the  sanc- 
tions the  administration  has  in  mind  clearly 
could  raise  havoc  with  trade  and  markets, 
but  some  threat  seems  to  be  Just  about  the 
only  way  to  get  serious  discussion  about 
how  the  WeA  behaves  towards  its  military 
adversary.  We  say  two  cheers  for  the  lever- 
age a  tough  expori  administration  act  gives 
the  U.S.— even  while  we  hope  its  sanctions 
are  never  used.* 


CHURCH  RESOLUTION  ON  REFU- 
GEES IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  in  Central  America  has 
evoked  a  strong  and  commendable  re- 
sponse from  many  religious  leaders  in 
our  country.  The  voluntary  agencies 
associated  with  them  have  also  taken 
steps  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  growing  tide  of  refugees. 

They  speak  eloquently  to  both  the 
itfgent  need  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  imderlying  causes  behind  the 
mounting  refugee  tragedy  in  Central 
America. 

Recently,  the  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Program  Committee  of  Church 
World  Service,  representing  32  de- 
nominations associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  greater  action  to  respond  to  the 
refugee  crisis  in  Central  America, 
stressing  also  the  particular  plight  of 
refugees  from  El  Salvador  who  are  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  res- 
olutions to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolution  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons  in  Central  America 

Whereas  there  is  a  crisis  of  people  in  Cen- 
tral America  with  spreading  violence,  perse- 
cution and  civil  strife: 

Whereas  the  evolving  crisis  is  resulting  in 
a  growing  toll  of  deaths,  civilian  casualties. 
displaced  persons  within  their  homelands, 
and  persons  fleeing  as  refugees  over  interna- 
tional boundaries  into  neighboring  coun- 
tires: 

Whereas  in  this  regard,  the  plight  of  large 
numbers  of  people  especially  Salvadoran 
and  Guatemalan  nationals,  is  particularly 
grave: 

Whereas  insufficient  attention  is  being 
dedicated  to  these  humanitarian  problems 
by  members  of  the  international  communi- 
ty, including  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Christian  community  inter- 
nationally and  here  in  the  United  States  is 
deeply  disturbed  by  these  developments: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Church  World  Service 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Program  Commit- 
tee, entrusted  by  its  member  national  reli- 
gious communions  to  address  refugee  con- 
cerns, and  understanding  that  the  solution 
to  these  problems  will  only  come  through 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  present  con- 
nicU; 

Expresses  its  profound  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  protection  and  well  being  of  the 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  Central 
America; 

Commends  private  voluntary  agencies,  es- 
pecially indigenous  and  ecumenical  church 
organizations,  for  their  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  protect  and  aid  homeless  people; 

Commends  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  for  its  outstanding  special 
services  among  displaced  persons  and  refu- 
gees; 

Calls  upon  the  governments  of  the  region 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  help 


assure  protection  to  displaced  persons  and 
refugees; 

Calls  upon  the  United  Nations'  Organiza- 
tion and  the  United  Nations'  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  expand  and  direct  its 
activities  to  respond  more  adequately  to  the 
humanitarian  crisis  of  the  region,  and  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  help  assure 
equitable  protection  for  all  refugees  and  to 
help  provide  full  relief  assistance  to  all  in 
neeid; 

Calls  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  situation  in  Central 
America  as  a  major  humanitarian  crisis  and 
urges  that  our  Government  encourage  and 
facilitate  equitable  protection  for  and  ade- 
quate aid  to  the  displaced  persons  and  refu- 
gees of  the  region  and; 

Urges  greater  efforts  by  the  churches  in 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  bringing 
peace  to  the  region  and  relief  to  the  victims 
of  the  crisis  in  Central  America. 

Resolution  on  First  Asylum 

Whereas  an  important  historical  ideal  of 
the  United  States  is  to  grant  refuge  to  those 
fleeing  persecution  and  civil  strife; 

Whereas  the  Christian  community  has 
traditionally  upheld  the  concept  of  provid- 
ing safe  haven  and  sanctuary  to  such  per- 
sons in  need: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  become  a 
country  of  "first  asylum"  for  Salvadorans, 
Guatemalans.  Haitians  and  others  seeking 
refuge  from  persecution  and/or  civil  strife 
in  their  homelands;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  failing  to 
live  up  to  is  moral  responsibilities  and  legal 
obligations  to  provide  protection  and  due 
process  to  those  seeking  temporary  safe 
haven  or  political  asylum  here:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Church  World  Service 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Program  Commit- 
tee reaffirms,  as  an  expression  of  our  faith 
in  God  seeking  justice  and  love  for  our 
neighbors,  the  concept  and  practice  of  pro- 
viding refuge  to  persons  in  this  country  who 
have  fled  persecution  and/or  civil  strife  in 
their  homelands,  calling  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to: 

(1)  Recommit  itself  to  the  principle  of 
nonrefoulment  (no  forced  return)  of  those 
seeking  refuge  in  this  country. 

(2)  Grant  temporary  safe  haven,  through 
extended  voluntary  departure  status,  to 
groups  needing  such  protection,  in  particu- 
lar to  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  nationals 
who  have  fled  to  the  U.S.  since  1980.  until 
they  can  return  home  in  safety,  and 

(3)  Insure  fair  and  expeditious  consider- 
ation, with  full  due  process,  for  all  persons 
requesting  political  asylum  status:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Church  World  Service 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Program  Commit- 
tee urge  the  constituent  bodies,  congrega- 
tions and  individuals  of  its  member 
communions  to  engage  in  advocacy  to  help 
bring  about  the  full  implementation  of 
these  measures,  which  reflect  the  humani- 
tarian traditions  of  this  Nation  and  the  con- 
cerns of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

National  Council  of  Churches  List  of 
Member  Communions 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
African  Methodist  Eipiscopal  Zion  Church 
American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  Antiochian  Orthodox  Christian  Arch- 
diocese of  North  America 
Armenian  Church  of  America 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
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Chrtetten  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church  In  North  Amer- 
ica 

The  EpiacoiMd  Church 

Friends  United  Meetinc 

Oenerml  Convention,  the  Swendenborgimn 
Church 

Oreeli  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
uid  South  America 

Huncarian  Reformed  Church  in  America 

Lutheran  Church  in  America 

Moravian  Church  in  America  Northern 
Province  Southern  Province 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America 

National  Baptist  Convention.  U^.A..  Inc. 

National  Council  of  Community  Churches 

Orthodox  Church  in  America 

Patriarchal  Parishes  of  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends 

Polish  National  Catholic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica 

The  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
SUtes 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention. 
Inc. 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Serbian  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 

Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch 

Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  in  America 

United  Church  of  Christ 

The  United  Methodist  Church 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
V&A.0 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  I  introduced  S.  1108.  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1983,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Pnx  and  Packwooo  and 
myself.  This  omnibus  safety  bill  seeks 
to  promote  safety  at  the  Federal  level 
and  encourage  effective  State  action 
to  improve  highway  safety. 

Mr.  President,  title  1  of  S.  1108  ad- 
dresses various  aspects  of  automotive 
safety.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  which  clearly  showed  that 
technologies  exist  which  would  reduce 
deaths  and  injuries  from  highway  acci- 
dents. For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  technologies  currently  are  un- 
available to  the  American  consumer. 
Title  I  provides  for  specific  technology 
related  safety  improvements;  this  title 
would  require  the  installation  of  such 
life-  and  injury-saving  devices  in  auto- 
mobiles as  airbags.  5-mph  bumpers, 
antilacerative  windshields,  and  high- 
moimted  stoplamps  as  well  as  require 
a  rulemaking  by  NHTSA  which  would 
lead  to  improved  side  impact  protec- 
tion for  automobiles,  light  trucks,  and 
vans. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  recent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  discusses  auto  safety  from  a 
free  market  perspective. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  inserted  in 
theRBcoRO. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  10. 1983] 
AntBAGs  roa  Anm  SMrrH 

Is  the  Reagan  Administration  about  to 
alter  course  on  auto  safety?  The  dismissal  of 
Raymond  Peck,  the  highway  safety  adminis- 
trator who  spent  the  last  two  years  disman- 
tling key  regulations,  doesn't  necessarily 
signal  a  change.  Apparently  it  was  Mr. 
Peck's  ability  to  irrlUle  his  boss.  Transpor- 
Ution  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  more  than 
his  policies  that  cost  him  his  job. 

Still,  there  Is  hope.  Mrs.  Dole  is  a  smart, 
practical  conservative  who  knows  that  free- 
market  principles  do  not  necessarily  conflict 
with  sophisticated  regulation. 

Last  year  45.000  Americans  died  on  the 
road:  several  hundred  thousand  suffered 
severe  injury.  A  pity,  say  the  free  marke- 
teers in  the  Reagan  Administration,  but  If 
crashworthy  cars  were  worth  the  cost,  con- 
sumers would  want  to  buy  them  and  Detroit 
would  want  to  make  them.  Since  safety 
doesn't  sell,  they  argue.  Government  has  no 
business  overriding  consumer  preferences. 
Its  Just  such  •respect"  for  Individuals  that 
Inspired  Raymond  Peck  to  roll  back  require- 
ments for  self-activating  passive  restraInU 
and  tougher  bumpers. 

The  pitch  has  a  nice  ring.  But  any  con- 
servative worthy  of  her  Adam  Smith  necktie 
understands  there  Is  more  to  economic  effi- 
ciency than  free  choice.  Consider  a  few  of 
the  logical  gaps  in  the  economics  of  rugged 
individualism. 

Economies  of  Scale.  If  you  Install  alrbag 
restraints  in  a  few  thousand  cars,  a  la  Mer- 
cedes-Benz, it  costs  about  $1,000  per  vehicle. 
Put  them  In  a  few  million  cars  and  the  costs 
drops  to  about  $300.  A  brave  auto  maker 
might  turn  a  profit  by  selling  safety  in 
quantity  at  the  more  attractive  price,  but 
these  days  no  one  in  Detroit  can  afford  to 
be  brave.  Thus  if  airbags  are  worth  $300 
(but  not  $1,000).  there  is  reason  to  force 
their  installation. 

Information  Costs.  Everybody  can  guess 
that  5-mlle-per-hour  bumpers  are  better 
than  2'/»-m.p.h.  bumpers.  But  few  car  buyers 
can  tell  which  sort  of  bumper  is  on  which 
car— in  Chryslers,  the  two  varieties  look 
identical.  And  even  fewer  people  are 
equipped  to  calculate  how  much  the  tough- 
er bumpers  are  worth  in  repair  savings  or 
reduced  injuries.  Careful  "cost-benefit "  esti- 
mates show  that  5-m.p.h.  bumpers  pay  off: 
Uncle  Sam  is  justified  in  requiring  them. 

Externalities.  One  might  argue  that  indi- 
viduals have  the  right  to  risk  injury.  But  in 
the  real  world,  much  of  the  cost  of  mayhem 
on  the  highway  is  borne  by  others,  in  the 
form  of  higher  insurance  premiums  and  the 
higher  taxes,  as  long  as  there  is  medical  and 
disability  insurance.  Social  Security  and 
welfare,  society  has  a  stake  in  how  danger- 
ous it  Is  to  drive. 

Besides,  even  in  the  purest  of  hypotheti- 
cal worlds  "consumer  sovereignty"  is  a 
flawed  concept.  One  of  those  flaws  Is  the 
right  of  parenU  to  make  spending  decisions 
for  their  children.  It's  illegal  to  deprive  kids 
of  food  or  education.  Why  let  dad  alone 
decide  how  safe  little  Jennifer  and  Max  will 
be  in  the  family  sUtion  wagon? 

Conservatives  distrust  government,  but 
only  simple  ones  believe  it  has  no  construc- 
tive role  to  play  in  real-world  markets.* 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  PELL  AT 
85TH  ANNUAL  COMMENCE- 
BfENT  DAY  LUNCHEON  AT  CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  a  decade,  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  LaiMr  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  with  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Claiborhk  Pkll  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  Senate,  on  that  commit- 
tee, and  on  our  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. Arts,  and  Hiunanities.  which 
he  chaired  throughout  the  1970's.  is 
remarkable.  Senator  Pell  has  been  a 
passionate  advocate  for  enriching  our 
lives  through  the  arts  and  hiunanities 
and  has  been  a  champion  of  opening 
the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all, 
regardless  of  economic  circumstances. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  note 
that  on  May  17  of  this  year,  Columbia 
University  awarded  Senator  Pell  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa,  at  its  229th  commencement  ex- 
ercises and  also  honored  him  that  day 
by  asking  him  to  deliver  Columbia's 
85th  annual  commencement  day 
luncheon  address.  I  am  delighted  to 
share  Senator  Pell's  eloquent  remarks 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  commend  to 
you  his  vision  for  a  better  world. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Remakks  op  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  at 
85th  Annual  Commencement  Day  Lunch- 
eon. Columbia  University 
It  is  a  huge  personal  pleasure  and  honor 
to  be  at  Columbia  today.  My  father  was  a 
lecturer  here  in  the  1920's  and  I  am  proud 
to  hold  a  Columbia  degree  myself,  as  did  my 
grandfather.  And  long  before  our  time,  we 
had  an  historical  connection  with  this  won- 
derful Institution  of  learning,  then  called 
King's  College,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
our  family's  coat  of  arms  is  one  of  those  on 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  chapel  over  there.  I 
would  add  that  my  Tory  origins  have  eroded 
a  bit  with  the  passage  of  time. 

This  Is  a  time  of  cheer  and  hope,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  share  with  me  in 
these  next  few  minutes  a  bright  vision.  It  is 
a  vision,  still  within  our  grasp,  of  a  world 
somehow  freed  from  the  scourge  of  nuclear 
armamenU.  We  have  lived  for  so  long  now 
vith  the  terrible  weight  of  this  burden  that 
it  is  difficult  to  envision  what  life  would  be 
like  without  It.  But  let  us  share,  for  a 
moment,  this  vision. 

What  a  springtime  of  rejuvenation  for  the 
human  spirit  would  occur  if  mankind  could 
witness  the  curtailment,  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  nuclear  armaments  as  in- 
strumenU  of  national  power.  What  a  release 
it  would  mean  from  the  unspoken  grip  of 
fear  that  weighs  on  the  human  race— par- 
ticularly on  our  young  people. 

The  world  could  not  only  be  released  from 
the  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation,  but  from 
other  fears  as  well:  the  fear  of  starvation, 
the  fear  of  poverty  and  the  fear  of  cata- 
strophic Illness.  For  the  fact  Is  that  if  ex- 
penditures for  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be 
reduced  100%  and,  with  a  concomitant  re- 
duction in  tensions,  those  for  conventional 
armaments  reduced  by  50%,  vast  resources 
of  mind  and  material  could  be  released  to 


attack  the  real  problems  that  bedevil  the 
human  condition. 

We  could  address  with  fresh  energy  the 
quality  of  life  that  would  be  ponible  on  this 
planet.  In  patticular,  we  could  renew  and  In- 
tensify the  onphasiB  that  should  be  placed 
upon  education,  upon  the  arta  and  human- 
ities, and  upon  the  vital  role  they  can  plan 
in  enhancing  the  worth  and  value  of  life  in 
this  world. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  real  strength 
of  our  Nation  Is  determined  not  by  our 
weapons  of  destruction  or  our  machinery  of 
construction,  but  by  the  sum  total  of  the 
education  and  character  or  our  people.  And 
our  true  place  in  history  will  be  determined 
not  by  our  machinery  of  construction— or 
destruction— but  by  our  works  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. 

At  the  en4  of  the  last  decade  I  stressed 
that,  here  Ih  our  own  country,  we  would 
soon  be  able  to  turn  from  a  fulfilled  promise 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  attaining  an  education  of  excellence 
for  all.  That  was  more  than  three  years 
before  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence In  Education  even  existed,  let  alone 
issued  its  very  somber  report  on  the  present 
state  of  American  education. 

Ironically,  the  fact  that  my  vision  of  ex- 
cellence as  a  goal  now  has  been  deferred  Is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  shift  in  our  na- 
tional priorities  away  from  education 
toward  defense.  To  my  mind,  it  is  an  un- 
rightable  wrong  that  we  have  had  to  spend 
the  first  part  of  this  critical  decade,  not  in 
the  pursuit  of  excellence,  but  In  keeping  the 
doors  of  education  opportunity  from  slam- 
ming shut  on  tens  of  thousands  upon  tens 
of  thousands  of  deserving  young  men  and 
women.  I  am  particularly  sad  to  see  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans  and  my  Pell  Grants  in- 
creasingly denied  to  middle  income  Ameri- 
cans. 

Notwithstanding  these  setbacks,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  there  are  already  forces  in 
motion,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part, 
to  redress  the  balance.  We  are  starting  with 
a  concerted  effort  to  avert  the  prospective 
shortfall  in  technological  skills  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  What  is  at  stake  Is  a  virtual 
retooling  of  the  US  workforce  to  keep  pace 
with  the  exploding  tide  of  new  technology. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  of  course, 
and  across  a  broad  range.  The  arts  and  hu- 
manities are  necessary,  too,  as  particularly 
vital  ways  in  which  people  communicate 
ideas,  feelings,  values  and  Identities  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
burden  our  lives  today.  The  survival  of  any 
social  and  economic  system  depends  upon 
the  constant  Infusion  and  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas. 

When,  on  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Javits 
and  I,  together  with  Congressmen  Frank 
Thompson  and  Brownie  Reld  on  the  House 
side,  well  represented  here  by  his  wife,  es- 
tablished the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  back  in  1965,  we  de- 
clared right  at  the  outset  of  that  landmark 
legislation  that  "a  high  civilization  must  not 
limit  its  .ef fbrts  to  science  and  technology 
alone,  but  must  give  full  value  and  support 
to  the  other  great  branches  of  man's  schol- 
arly and  cultural  acti'.  ity  In  order  to  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  the  past,  a  better 
analysis  of  the  present,  and  a  better  view  of 
the  future." 

I  believe  we  should  remain  as  deeply  com- 
mitted to  that  proposition  now  in  1983  as  we 
were  in  1963.  I  only  regret  that  Jack  JaviU, 
my  old  colleague  and  frien<l.  Is  not  In  the 
Senate  to  help  In  this  battle.  We  must  not 
only  preserve  and  consolidate  the  gains  we 


have  made,  but  we  must  seize  every  oppor- 
timity  to  promote  new  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  to  sustain  civilization  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. 

Complimenting  this  brief  vision  of  educa- 
tion and  the  arts  is  the  prospect  of  Innova- 
tion and  restructuring  of  the  urban  environ- 
ment In  which  so  much  of  mankind  now 
lives— a  realization,  as  It  were,  of  the  ancient 
prophecy  of  a  "new  Jerusalem."  I  have  been 
particularly  Impressed  by  the  concept  of 
ekistics,  the  science  of  human  settlements 
as  developed  by  Dr.  Constantine  E>oxiadis. 
The  theme  of  ekistics  is  to  reduce  the  urban 
setting  to  human  scale:  to  make  urban  de- 
velopment subordinate  to  human  beings, 
latlier  than  the  overwhelming  and  oppres- 
sive instrument  of  human  confinement. 
Doxiadis  would  return  human  pedestrians 
to  streets  and  walkways,  banish  vehicles  un- 
derground, bring  greenswards  into  the  very 
heart  of  our  cities  and  design  housing  that 
would  combine  privacy  with  freedom  from 
pollution— atmospheric,  audio  and  visual. 

Ekistics  thus  could  provide  the  physical 
setting  for  renaissance  of  the  human 
spirit— a  tranquil  environment  in  which  hu- 
manity, freed  now  from  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  fear,  and  freed  by  technology  from 
so  much  of  the  drudgery  of  life,  could 
pursue  education  to  the  limit  of  Individual 
capacity,  and  realize  a  new  order  of  self  ful- 
fiUmesit  heretofore  undreamt.  Think  what 
this  realization  could  mean  to  New  York 
and  New  Yorkers. 

So  much.  then,  for  the  vision  of  a  nuclear- 
free  world.  What  of  the  present  reality? 

The  reality  we  must  face  is  of  the  two 
super  powers  hurtling  down  the  treacherous 
path  of  threatened  mutually  assured  de- 
struction. We  are  told  that  more  weapons 
win  encourage  our  adversaries  to  exercise 
restraint,  but  we  know  that  the  possibility 
of  conflagration  mounts  as  proliferation  of 
weapons  increases— through  a  flock  of  geese 
or  electrical  short  circuit,  misjudgement  or 
mishap,  or  not  by  deliberate  act. 

Our  coarse  today  reminds  me  of  a  sailboat 
race  I  saw  some  time  ago  when  two  large 
vessels  were  on  a  collision  course  and  nei- 
ther would  put  over  the  helm.  The  Inevita- 
ble result  occured  and  one  of  the  boats  was 
demasted  and  the  other  damaged  almost 
beyond  repair.  If  our  ships  of  state  don't  put 
over  the  helm,  the  result  will  be  a  devasta- 
Uon  so  awful  that,  as  Nikita  Khrushchev 
once  said,  "the  living  will  envy  the  dead." 

Hoping  for  a  moment,  that  the  global  pro- 
tagonists may  pot  yet  be  on  a  collision 
course,  there  is  another  nautical  analogy 
which  could  apply  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  that  is  the  scenario  of  two 
great  ships  silently  passing  each  other  in 
the  night,  the  passengers  on  each  oblivious 
to  the  fears  and  frustrations  of  the  other. 

This  second  analogy  is  instructive  because 
it  reminds  us  that  ignorance  is  one  of  the 
great  inadvertent  forces  of  history  and  that 
the  best  hope  for  our  survival  at  this  late 
hour  is  to  strive  by  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  cut  through  the  clouds  of  misun- 
derstanding and  come  to  an  accurate  com- 
prehension of  our  adversary's  needs  and  as- 
pirations—and they  of  ours.  Here  is  where 
you  at  Columbia  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
your  marvelous  W.  Averell  Harriman  Insti- 
tute for  Advance  Study  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  the  excellence  of  your  professors 
such  as  John  Hazard  and  Marshall  Schul- 
man. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  so  entangled  their  opposing 
defense  policies  in  outdated  rhetoric  that  it 
is  doubtful  that  either  side  has  an  accurate 


understanding  of  the  other's  true  objectives. 
It  is  entirely  possible,  for  example,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  motivated  far  more  by  fear 
of  its  adversaries  than  by  a  compelling 
desire  for  territorial  or  Ideological  expan- 
sion. 

But  in  the  nuclear  age,  there  is  no  room 
for  false  assumptions  and  no  substitute  for 
accurate  Judgement.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  relevance  to  Tallyrand's  axiom 
that  "For  every  60  minutes  of  negotiations 
one  should  spend  10  minutes  in  the  skin  of 
one's  adversary." 

Time  may  be  very  short  and  we  may  be 
able  to  save  ourselves  only  by  a  wrenching 
change  of  course.  We  know  all  too  clearly 
what  the  awful  consequences  of  inaction 
could  be.  But,  as  we  have  envisioned  here 
today,  the  future  could  be  far  different  It  we 
could  but  come  to  our  senses.  Civilization 
faces  an  epochal  choice. 

Here  I  am  remined  that  Clemenceau  once 
said  "War  is  too  important  to  leave  to  gener- 
als." Well,  we  fellow  passengers  on  space 
ship  earth  are  starting  to  say  "Nuclear  war 
is  too  important  to  leave  to  governments" 
and  seeking  to  seize  more  reins  of  power  for 
ourselves. 

In  doing  this,  let's  remember  Clifford  Bax' 
couplet: 
"Turn  back,  O  man,  forswear  thy  foolish 

ways  •  *  • 
Earth  might  be  fair,  and  all  men  glad  and 
wise." 

That  is  the  vision  of  hope  we  should  never 
let  slip  from  our  grasp. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  said  that 
the  five  most  important  qualities  of  a  civil- 
ized society  are  truth,  beauty,  adventure, 
art  and  peace.  In  the  fifty  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  made  that  statement.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  has  improved  on  that 
«impi»»  but  profound  formula.  For  a  world 
that  is  facing  such  a  crucial  choice  between 
survival  and  destruction,  surely  that  should 
be  the  noble,  laudable  goal  to  which  we 
should  aspire.* 


FAMINE  IN  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
freedom  from  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion l>oth  here  at  home  and  abroad  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  Of  special 
concern  is  the  situaUon  in  sub-Sahap 
ran  Africa,  the  only  region  in  the 
world  where  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion has  declined  over  the  past  two 
decades.  In  this  region  the  race  be- 
tween population  growth  and  food 
production  is  being  lost;  moreover,  the 
problem  has  been  made  worse  by  pro- 
longed droughts  and  the  constant 
mass  migration  of  refugees  from  one 
country  to  another.  If  nothing  is  done 
and  the  present  trend  continues.  Afri- 
cans face  the  prospect  of  mass  stan^a- 
tion  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  have  described  the  tragic  scope 
of  this  food  crisis  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa— a  crisis  made  worse  by  a 
drought  that  is  in  its  second  year.  The 
most  recent  of  these  articles,  in 
today's  New  York  Times,  describes  the 
current  drought  in  the  region  as  caus- 
ing the  worst  famine  in  a  decade.  Ac- 
cording  to   this   article   by   Bernard 
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Weinraub,  United  SUtes  and  interna- 
tional relief  officials  say  that  the 
region  faces  the  worst  food  shortages 
since  the  early  1970's  when  at  least 
200.000  to  300.000  people  starved  to 
death. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  under- 
score the  urgent  need  for  increased 
UJS.  food  and  development  aid  for  this  hunger. 
region.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  these  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  these  arti- 
cles their  serious  consideration. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  7. 1983] 

Pamiir  in  AraicA  Is  Caixed  Worst  in  a 

Dkcaoi 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

Washuvctoh.  June  8— A  drought  affecting 
18  countries  in  Africa  is  causing  increasing 
concern  among  United  States  and  interna- 
ttonal  raUef  offldals.  who  aay  that  the 
region  faces  the  worst  food  shortages  since 
the  early  1970's  when  at  least  200.000  to 
300,000  people  starved  to  death. 

Donald  C.  Kimmel,  director  of  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  s  office  here, 
said  that  reports  reaching  the  organization 
made  it  clear  that  "we  are  coming  into 
something  far  worse  than  what  we  had  in 
1972-73."  The  organization  itself  has  termed 
the  situation  in  Africa  "extremely  serious." 

State  Department  officials,  who  are  press- 
ing for  an  Increase  in  the  United  States' 
$244  million  food  aid  program  for  Africa, 
said  that  border  and  internal  unrest  in  na- 
tions such  as  Ethiopia.  Chad.  Mozambique 
and  Angola  had  seriously  compounded  the 
food  shortages.  Roads  have  been  shut, 
stranding  trucks  carrying  food  supplies,  and 
thousands  of  fanners  have  fled  to  urban 
and  border  regions,  the  officials  said. 

With  many  African  nations  suffering 
their  second  year  of  drought— and  with  an 
estimated  five  million  refugees  within 
Africa— the  food  shortages  present  "a  for- 
bidding picture,"  said  a  World  Bank  official. 
What  makes  the  situation  ominous,  he  said, 
is  that  the  drought  and  food  shortages  are 
not  limited  to  one  area,  as  in  the  early 
1970's,  but  are  afflicting  nations  all  through 
the  continent  south  of  the  Sahara. 

In  recent  days  a  private  P.A.O.  report  re- 
ceived here  has  painted  an  especially  bleak 
portrait  of  nations  such  as  Chad,  where 
'starvation  deaths  are  reported."  Ethiopia, 
the  Central  African  Republic.  Mozambique. 
Tanzania.  Botswana.  Lesotho  and  Swazi- 
land. 

Food  experts  noted  that  nations  outside 
Africa,  such  as  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Nepal 
and  the  Philippines,  have  also  been  severely 
affected  by  drought.  But.  officials  said,  the 
situation  in  Africa  is  especially  serious  be- 
cause this  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that 
nations  there  have  suffered  drought. 

Beyond  this,  officials  said,  inept  bureacra- 
cies  and  a  lack  of  government  machinery  to 
deal  with  food  emergencies  have  left  some 
African  nations  almost  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  crisis.  "Look  at  Chad,"  said  one 
United  States  official.  "Every  few  months 
you  get  a  new  government  and  a  new  agri- 
cultural minister.  There  are  50  miles  of 
paved  roads  in  the  country.  You  go  to  the 
Agriculture  Ministry  and  they  don't  even 
have  pens  and  pencils." 

Underlying  the  overall  problem  is  the  cru- 
cial Issue  of  Africa's  birth  rate  and  food  pro- 
duction. In  the  last  few  years  the  birth  rate 
has  risen  at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  annu- 
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ally,  which  is  double  the  Increase  In  the  con-      [From  the  Washington  Poat.  Apr.  10. 19831 
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nization  and  World  Bank  officials  declined 
to  estimate  how  many  Africans  have  starved 
to  death  In  recent  months.  Officials  said,  es- 
sentially, that  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  many  children  and  adults  had 
died  of  dehydration  and  Illnesses  related  to 


SIX  NATIONS  APTLICTED  IN  SEVENTIES 

Officials  recalled  that  in  a  belt  of  six 
countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  perhaps 
300.000  Africans,  and  possibly  far  more, 
were  believed  to  have  died  of  starvation  in 
the  early  1970's,  largely  because  of  drought. 
The  countries— some  of  them  affected  by 
the  current  drought— were  Mauritania.  Sen- 
egal. Mali,  Upper  Volta,  Niger  and  Chad. 

F.A.O.  officials  said  that  18  countries  had 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  current 
drought.  They  are  Botswana,  Cameroon, 
Cape  Verde.  Chad,  Ethiopia.  Ghana,  Dji- 
bouti. Lesotho.  Mali.  Mauritania.  Morocco. 
Mozambique,  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  Tan- 
zania, Togo,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe.  Three 
of  these— Morocco,  South  Africa  and  Zim- 
babwe—are suffering  drought  but  not  expe- 
riencing serious  food  shortages,  P.A.O.  offi- 
cials said. 

In  recent  weeks,  Edouard  Saouma,  direc- 
tor general  of  the  P.A.O.  in  Rome,  has  sent 
telegrams  to  27  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  seeking  urgent  assistance  in 
helping  African  countries  bilaterally  and 
multilaterally  '  in  buying  food  and  protect- 
ing livestock  production. 

United  States  officials  indicated  that  the 
State  E>epartment  would  protmbly  seek  an 
additional  $18  million  in  emergency  food  aid 
for  stricken  African  nations,  bringing  the 
overall  total  of  food  assistance  to  the  conti- 
nent for  this  year  to  $262  million.  Last  year 
Africa  received  $266.2  million  in  food  aid. 

AFRICAN  EXPORTS  LAGGING 

Mr.  Kimmel.  the  P.A.O.  representative 
here,  said  that  the  food  situation  in  Africa 
seemed  worse  than  the  situation  a  decade 
ago.  partly  because  many  African  countries 
had  found  themselves  unable  to  earn  for- 
eign exchange  from  traditional  export  prod- 
ucts such  as  cocoa,  rubber  and  coffee,  whose 
prices  are  depressed  on  the  world  market. 
At  the  same  time,  he  noted,  industrial  na- 
tions have  sought  to  reduce  their  imports 
because  of  economic  restraints. 

"In  times  of  bumper  harvests,  major  ex- 
porting nations  are  less  willing  to  step  up 
food  aid  because  of  the  costs."  Mr.  Kimmel 
said.  "Someone  has  to  pay  for  it.  Someone 
has  to  pay  to  ship  it." 

Although  World  Bank  and  United  States 
officials  emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the 
immediate  African  situation,  their  concern 
also  focused  on  the  long-term  impact  of  the 
drought  on  Africa's  food  needs.  In  southern 
Africa,  for  example,  river  levels  are  at  50- 
year  lows,  leading  to  "salt  water  intrusion 
on  the  land  that  kills  everything  you  want 
to  grow,  ■  said  one  State  Department  offi- 
cial. 

Moreover,  officials  pointed  out,  a  "vicious 
cycle"  exists  in  many  African  nations  in 
which  population  pressures  force  families  to 
eke  out  livelihoods  on  barely  arable  lands, 
thus  exploiting  and  exhausting  the  land  and 
preventing  it  from  recovering  fertility.  At 
the  same  time  land  is  increasingly  being 
used  for  livestock  and  many  areas  are  de- 
prived of  forest  cover  because  trees  are  cut 
for  fuel. 


(By  Leon  Dash) 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast.— A  spreading  West 
African  drought  has  exacerbated  the  deep- 
ening domestic  woes  of  t|ie  Ivory  Coast,  for 
many  years  the  region's  paragon  of  econom- 
ic development  and  political  harmony. 

The  lingering  global  recession  already  has 
had  a  devastating  economic  Impact  through- 
out West  Africa,  which  Is  dependent  on 
commodity  exports,  but  the  drought,  cou- 
pled with  recent  brush  fires,  has  endan- 
gered even  domestic  food  supplies. 

A  prolonged  harmattan,  the  dust-carrying, 
dry  Saharan  wind  that  normally  blows  to 
the  tropical  West  African  coast  from  No- 
vember to  January,  worsened  the  parched 
conditions  by  blowing  until  the  end  of 
March  this  year  and  fanning  the  brush 
fires. 

The  Ivory  Coast,  after  two  decades  of  agri- 
cultural planning,  is  expected  to  weather 
the  drought  with  a  tight  food  supply  if  the 
rainfall  returns  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  in  May. 

In  Africa  as  a  whole,  however,  the  food 
supplies  of  an  estimated  50  million  people 
are  threatened  along  the  West  African  trop- 
ical coast  from  the  Ivory  Coast  to  Came- 
roon, the  nine-country  zone  known  as  the 
Sahel,  running  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Sahara  desert  through  Ethiopia  in  East 
Africa. 

Because  of  years  of  prosperity,  the  Ivory 
Coast  is  in  a  better  position  than  its  neigh- 
bors to  adjust  to  the  region's  climatic  vagar- 
ies. But  the  government's  belt-lightening 
measures  have  rent  the  tight  political  fabric 
woven  by  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  the 
Ivorian  president  since  independence  from 
Prance  in  1960. 

The  drought-caused  economic  deteriora- 
tion has  triggered  a  sharp  cutback  in  gov- 
ernment largesse,  an  uncharacteristic  crack- 
down on  party  officials  who  were  pocketing 
public  funds,  and  rising  unemployment.  The 
trouble  has  provoked  similar  consequences 
in  the  weaker  economies  of  other  West  Afri- 
can countries,  but  the  impact  is  perhaps 
wider  here  because  Ivorians  had  come  to 
expect  their  "economic  miracle"  to  continue 
unabated. 

That  was  acknowledged  by  Houphouet- 
Boigny  in  a  January  public  meeting,  which 
led  to  the  sharp  cutback  in  the  extraordi- 
nary government  subsidy  for  30,000  civil 
servants'  housing— from  a  high  of  $240  mil- 
lion a  year  to  $48  million. 

"I  know  that  to  ask  a  brother  to  reduce 
his  style  of  living  to  which  he  is  accustomed 
is  painful,  ■  said  Houphouet-Boigny.  "But 
facing  our  present  situation,  what  else  can 
one  do?" 

In  March,  seven  secretaries  of  the  Ivory 
Coast's  sole  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
were  dismissed  at  public  tribunals  after 
being  found  guilty  of  embezzling  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  party  members' 
donations.  Their  photographs  wefe  promi- 
nently displayed  In  the  govemment-<ron- 
trolled  Praternite  Matin,  the  only  newspa- 
per, over  a  three-day  period.  In  previous 
scandals.  Houphouet-Boigny  had  ordered 
the  officials  concerned  to  resign  quietly  and 
had  issued  face-saving  bureaucratic  excuses 
on  their  behalf. 

Gnoglx)  Gouamene,  secretary  of  state  for 
internal  security,  said  in  a  published  inter- 
view in  April  that  the  new  public  exposure 
policy  "is  necessary  to  give  examples.  It  is 
necessary  that  everyone  luiow  if  he  commits 


such  malpractices,  he  will  be  Imown  to  all 
Ivorians." 

The  Ivorian  economy  has  been  contract- 
ing since  a  plOnge  in  world  ooooa  and  coffee 
prices,  the  country's  major  exports,  four 
yean  ago.  Wi0i  half  of  the  8  million  popula- 
tion under  the  age  of  30.  the  government  is 
nervously  faced  with  increasing  pressure  for 
Jobs  as  185.00*  primary,  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates  enter  the  Job  market  each 
year. 

Added  to  the  economic  malaise  is  the  po- 
litical uncertainty  of  what  would  follow 
Houphouet-Boigny.  who  has  nOt  designated 
a  successor. 

Since  no  one  has  t>een  named  to  the 
empty  vice  presidential  slot,  if  Houphouet- 
Boigny.  77.  tere  to  become  incapadUted 
"there  is  legally  no  successor."  said  a  well- 
informed  source  who  insisted  on  anonymity. 
"There  is  a  Widespread  apprehension  in  the 
Ivory  Coast  that  there  would  be  a  scramble 
for  power"  If  something  should  happen  to 
the  man  who  has  been  the  dominant  politi- 
cian here  since  1945. 

That  source  and  several  Ivorians  said, 
however,  that  it  is  understood  Houphouet- 
Boigny  does  not  want  to  "openly"  choose 
his  successor  for  fear  of  disrupting  the  bal- 
ance among  the  more  than  60  ethnic 
groups.  These  sources  said  It  was  possible 
that  the  vice  presidential  candidate  for  the 
1985  elections  will  be  chosen  next  year  In  an 
open  primary  contest  among  half  a  dozen 
candidates. 

Given  the  Ivory  Coast's  mounting  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  "there  is  a  good  chance  a 
young  technocrat  will  emerge  as  Hou- 
phouet-Boigny's  successor."  according  to 
this  Informaat,  who  noted  as  precedents  the 
recent  handovers  of  power  from  Leopold 
Senghor  to  Abdou  Dlouf  In  Senegal  and  Ah- 
madou  Ahidjo  to  Paul  Biya  In  Cameroon. 

Perhaps  a  crowning  glory  for  Houphouet- 
Boigny  Is  a  development  that  has  caused 
some  muted  popular  resentment  in  these 
hard  times— the  National  Assembly's  vote 
by  "acclamation"  In  March  to  move  the  cap- 
ital from  Abidjan  to  Yamoussoukro,  the 
president's  home  village  166  miles  northeast 
of  Abidjan. 

Houphouet-Boigny  already  has  poured 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  coun- 
try's cocoa  and  coffee  revenues  Into  trans- 
forming Yamoussoukro  from  a  village  of 
1.300  In  1956  into  a  modem  city  of  eight- 
lane,  practically  empty  boulevards  with  an 
estimated  metropolitan  population  of 
70,000.  Abidjan's  population  is  close  to  2 
million. 

Government  planners  Indicate  the  govern- 
ment's move  to  Yamous-soukro  Is  still  far 
off.  "The  country  simply  does  not  have  the 
money."  saW  one  African  urban  planner. 
"The  vote  was  more  of  the  country  saying 
'thank  you'  for  what  he  has  done  over  the 
past  two  decades." 

While  the  brush  fires  in  the  past  weeks 
have  destroyed  some  cropland,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  drought  has  done  far  more 
damage  and  that  the  harvest  of  cocoa  this 
month  may  drop  by  a  third. 

The  Ivory  Coast  has  another  advantage 
over  Its  neighbors,  though:  offshore  oil  pro- 
duction talces  care  of  domestic  petroleum 
needs.  25.00*  barrels  a  day. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  March  18, 

1983] 
To  SooTHBiN  Africa's  Aooky.  Add  Two 
Arid  Years 
'  Alan  Cowell) 
Lusaka.  Gambia.— For  the  second  succes- 
sive year,  drought  has  parched  the  lands  of 


southern  Africa,  and  It  has  Imposed  itself 
capriciously,  sparing  some  and  breaking 
others.  It  has  coincided  with  other  woes, 
too.  that  blur  the  shall  Imprint  of  political 
independence  in  nations  still  reliant  in 
others  ways  on  distant  and  fickle  forces  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

Some  farmers  assert  that  the  dryness  is 
the  worst  since  records  were  first  kept  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  And  so  they  are 
slaughtering  cattle  in  Zimbabwe  that  should 
have  been  kept  for  stock;  rainfall  in  some 
parts  of  southern  Mozambique,  the  authori- 
ties there  say.  is  barely  a  quarter  of  that  in 
a  good  year,  and  crops  of  the  white  com 
that  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  region's  diet  will 
lie  down  sharply  in  a  swath  of  land  that 
runs  from  South  Africa  through  parts  of 
Botswana.  Zimbabwe.  Zambia.  Lesotho, 
SwaxUand  and  Mozambique. 

In  the  harsh  heat  of  the  Zambezi  Valley, 
the  river  should  be  high  on  its  banks  now, 
turbulent  with  rain.  Instead,  it  is  lower  than 
some,  remember  It  in  the  dry  and  wintry 
parts  of  the  year  that  coincide  with  Ameri- 
ca's summer.  It  writhes  between  exposed 
shoals,  laying  bare  the  rocky  architecture 
and  contorted  sculpture  it  has  hewn  from 
its  bed  over  the  centuries. 

The  drought  has  created  an  unpredictable 
patchwork  of  worries.  A  white  commercial 
farmer  near  here  was  contemplating  the 
total  failure  of  his  com  crop  a  few  weeks 
ago,  teUlng  friends  that  without  just  one 
Inch  of  rain  he  had  no  hope.  For  the  next 
two  nights,  the  skies  opened,  rain  revived 
his  fields  and  his  fortunes  and  he  was  saved. 
In  southern  Mozambique,  by  contrast,  an 
American  traveler  reported  chancing  upon 
two  wizened  women,  aged  beyond  their 
years,  replanting  a  meager  crop  of  com  on  a 
plot  by  a  dirt  road.  They  had  not  been  so 
lucky— It  had  been  two  days  since  they  had 
eaten  and  no  rain  had  come  to  provide  a 
promise  of  succor. 

THE  THREAT  OF  STARVATION 


Arid 

I  (ByAls 

Zambia.— I 


"There  will  be  starvation  in  Mozambique." 
a  Western  agronomist  said,  "and  scarcities 
elsewhere." 

The  drought  is  part  of  a  tangle  of  related 
difficulties  In  parts  of  southem  Africa.  In 
Mozambique,  where  some  southem  rivers 
have  become  no  more  than  dry  and  sandy 
courses,  the  authorities  say  drought  will 
reduce  marketed  food  this  year  by  105,000 
tons,  but  the  total  deficit  will  be  250,000 
tons.  The  difference,  according  to  an  official 
Mozambique  report,  is  created  by  'bandit 
actions  directly  and  logistically  supported 
by  South  Africa." 

The  activities  of  guerrillas  opposed  to  the 
Marxist  regime  are  such,  the  report  says, 
that  "some  roads  are  mined,  food  stores  and 
OMnmerical  enterprises  are  looted  and 
burned  and  many  people  have  to  leave  their 
homes  in  search  of  security."  Planting  Is 
thus  reduced,  marketing  Is  difficult  and 
state  farms,  already  inefficient,  cannot  be 
supplied  with  equipment. 

In  Zambia,  as  elsewhere  in  the  region,  the 
peasant  farmers  have  suffered  most  because 
their  response  to  drought  is  not  as  flexible 
as  that  of  the  280,  mainly  white,  commercial 
farmers  whose  estates  contribute  60  percent 
of  the  landlocked  nation's  food  production. 
fading  hope  of  self-sufficiency 

The  lack  of  rain  in  the  main  comgrowing 
area  in  the  south  is  again  expected  to  frus- 
trate a  long-held  desire  for  self-sufficiency 
in  production  of  white  com,  which  is  used  to 
make  a  kind  of  porridge,  called  nshima  in 
Zambia  and  sadza  in  Zimbabwe,  and  which 
is  a  staple  throughout  the  region. 


The  shortage  this  year,  according  to  West- 
em  estimates,  will  be  around  90.000  tons, 
which  will  have  to  be  imported  from  else- 
where and  paid  for  in  foreign  currency.  But 
Zambia  has  no  cash  to  spare.  Its  loan  repay- 
ments already  consume  tialf  of  Its  foreign 
echange  earnings,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  a  London  bank,  its  foreign  debt  Is 
In  excess  of  $3  billion  and  the  Government 
has  suspended  all  payments  of  principle  and 
interest.  Those  who  have  sold  goods  to 
Zambia,  a  Western  banker  said,  must  now. 
in  some  cases,  wait  up  to  three  years  to  be 
paid. 

The  crisis,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  region, 
has  been  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  va- 
garies of  alien  markets. 
Zambia  earns  95  percent  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change from  copper,  whose  price,  set  In 
^iOndon,  reflects  demand  In  industrialized 
countries.  Over  the  years  revenue  has  fallen 
steadily  with  the  declining  price  while  the 
oil  import  bill  has  mounted  and  agriculture 
has  faltered.  The  irony  is  that  those  same 
powers  whose  recession  has  contributed  to 
the  crisis  also  provide  the  sole  hope  of  salva- 
tion. 

Although  free  of  foreign  political  domi- 
nance, the  economies  of  many  African  na- 
tions still  ebb  and  flow  to  foreign  rhythms. 
In  the  past  year,  a  Westem  economist  said, 
Botswana,  Malawi,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe 
have  all  devalued  their  currencies  to  seek 
favor  from  the  Western-dominated  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  which,  in  turn,  sets 
loan  conditions  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  domestic  politics. 

Zambia,  for  instance,  has  imposed  a  wage 
freeze  and  abolished  some  price  controls  in 
return  for  a  one-year  standby  agreement 
with  the  fund  for  $211.5  million  in  special 
drawing  rights.  The  danger,  Westem  diplo- 
mats said,  is  that  the  terms  will  fan  discon- 
tent in  an  election  year. 

CORN  CROP  seriously  DAMAGED 

"The  drought  could  hardly  have  come  at  a 
worse  time,"  said  a  Westem  diplomat  in 
Lusaka,  for  the  recession  in  the  West  has 
been  felt  harshly  in  third  world  nations 
while  domestic  mismanagement  in  some 
countries,  insurgency  in  others  and  political 
confrontation  between  black-raled  Africa 
and  the  white-ruled  south  have  hurt  the 
region  too. 

"Zimbabwe  almost  did  not  have  a  rainy 
season  this  year,"  accordingly  to  a  Westem 
report.  "After  good  early  falls,  particularly 
in  Matabeleland  in  the  southwest  striken  by 
drought  last  year,  hardly  more  than  show- 
ers were  recorded  throughout  much  of  the 
country  until  mid-January." 

"By  then,  parts  of  the  crop-growing  areas 
had  received  less  than  half  their  normal 
rainfall,"  the  report  says.  "Other  areas  had 
even  less." 

As  a  result,  "the  com  crop  has  already 
heen  seriously  damaged  and  the  irrigated 
winter  wheat  crop  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced unless  substantial  rains  continue. 

Reservoirs  needed  for  irrigation  are  low  or 
dry  and  subterranean  water  reserves  have 
fallen.  Even  South  Africa,  the  most  power- 
ful agricultural  force  In  the  region,  has 
fared  badly,  Westem  economists  said.  Its 
com  crop  available  for  market  is  expected 
to  be  only  one-quarter  of  last  year's  levels, 
though  nonetheless  the  region's  biggest. 

An  additional  factor  is  at  play:  Demand  is 
rising  while  crops  fail.  Birth  rates  of  3  or  4 
percent  are  common  in  Africa  and  in  Zim- 
babwe the  ending  of  the  war  three  years  ago 
has  brought  increased  buying  power  for 
many   people.   Zimbabwe's   food  consump- 
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Uon.  by  one  calculation,  will  probably  have 
doubled  by  next  year  over  1980  while  the 
two  successive  droughts  have  reduced  pro- 
duction to  one-third  of  that  year's  record 
crop. 

Several  countries  In  the  region  are  expect- 
ed to  seek  food  relief  supplies  from  Western 
donors.  Mozambique  is  expected  to  receive 
an  American  grant  of  20.000  tons.  And 
under  negotiation  is  a  deal  whereby  the 
United  States  will  provide  Zambabwe.  still  a 
com  exporter  despite  the  drought,  with 
20.000  tons  of  scarce  wheat  in  return  for  its 
shipping  30,000  tons  of  com  from  it  stocks 
to  neighboring  Zambia. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  March  6. 1983] 

A  Paion  la  San  To  Tbbuxbi  MO.000  ni 
Chad 

(By  James  F.  Clarity) 

Ndjamzha.  Chad.— Hundreds  of  relief 
workers  and  dozens  of  medical  teams  are  re- 
ported to  have  fanned  out  in  this  drought- 
stricken  country  to  aid  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  threatened  with  famine. 

According  to  a  United  Nations  relief  offi- 
cial, at  least  300.000  of  Chad's  four  and  a 
half  million  people  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition so  severe  that  thousands  may  die. 

The  official.  Wali-Shah  Wall,  the  coordi- 
nator of  United  Nations  relief  programs 
here,  said  precise  figures  were  not  available 
on  the  effects  of  drought,  famine,  malnutri- 
tion and  disease  in  Chad  because  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  was  still  not  function- 
ing fully  after  nine  months  in  office  under 
rriMliliiiif  mMCB  BMlatt.  But  the  number  of 
people  affected  by  lack  of  food,  the  official 
said,  may  be  as  high  as  600,000. 

Mr.  Wall  said  the  relief  and  medical  teams 
were  distributing  food  and  medicine,  and 
trying  to  determine  how  many  people  had 
died  and  how  many  were  seriously  ill. 

"The  situation  seems  to  be  of  a  magnitude 
approaching  that  of  1973. "  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  last  year  of  widespread  drought 
and  famine  that  led  to  the  deaths  of  at  least 
100.000  people  in  the  sutHSaharan  region. 

Famine  in  the  countries  of  the  region  is 
caused  by  recurrent  drought  and  the  gradu- 
al expansion  of  the  Sahara  southward. 
When  wells  dry  up.  the  largely  nomadic, 
cattle-herding  people  of  the  area  are  forced 
southward  toward  places  like  Ndjamena 
where  there  is  more  fertile  land. 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Wali  said,  a  serious 
hazard  has  arisen  as  the  acutely  infectious 
disease  rinderpest  has  spread  among  cattle. 
As  many  as  one-third  of  the  five  million 
cattle  in  Chad  are  believed  to  have  been  af- 
fected, and  an  accelerated  program  of  vacci- 
nation for  three  and  a  half  million  animals 
is  reported  under  way. 

Mr.  Wali.  a  native  of  Afghanistan  who  has 
been  working  in  Chad  for  a  year,  said  "the 
state  of  the  world  economy  "  was  preventing 
donor  nations  from  providing  the  aid 
needed  here. 

A  CUT  IN  U.N.  RELIEF  AID 

He  and  other  relief  officials  noted  that 
Chad's  announced  budget  for  1983  would  re- 
quire $110  million  in  revenues.  But,  they 
added.  Chad  expects  to  eam  only  about  $10 
million,  mostly  from  taxes  on  the  few  for- 
eign companies  running  profitable  textile, 
sugar  and  beer  businesses. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  donor  funds. 
Mr.  Wali  said,  the  "budget  for  United  Na- 
tions aid  in  Chad  was  cut  to  $31  million 
from  $50  million." 

Among  the  countries  still  providing  aid  is 
the  United  States,  which  is  giving  $17  mil- 
lion this  year.  France,  the  colonial  r\iler 


here  when  Chad  was  part  of  French  Equato- 
rial Africa,  has  already  given  $33  million 
and  may  provide  more. 

At  a  special  conference  of  donor  countries 
in  Geneva  in  November.  Westem  nations 
pledged  to  invest  $185  million  here  in  the 
next  few  years.  Although  Chad  needs  all 
the  money  the  rest  of  the  world  can  give  it, 
the  immediate  problem  is  getting  delivery  of 
the  food  and  the  medicine  already  ordered, 
and  moving  the  supplies  quickly  into  the 
countryside. 

Mr.  Wali  estimated  that  192,000  tons  of 
food— wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  cooking  oil, 
millet— would  be  needed  this  year.  To  pre- 
vent famine  and  death  from  malnutrition, 
at  least  50.000  tons  must  be  delivered  before 
rains  turn  the  roads  to  mud  in  June. 

One  aspect  of  the  relief  operation  that 
pleases,  and  in  some  cases  surprises,  relief 
officials  is  the  Habr6  Government's  readi- 
ness to  let  the  foreign  agencies  run  their  op- 
erations the  way  they  choose,  according  to 
relief  workers.  Every  bit  of  aid  that  gete 
here,  the  foreign  officials  say.  seems  to  be 
getting  to  the  Chadians  who  need  it.* 


ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  23  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Oregon,  Senators 
Packwood  and  Hattield.  and  I  were 
joined  by  21  of  our  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Economic  E]quity  Act  of 
1983  (S.  888).  This  bill  has  been  hailed 
as  a  legislative  milestone  by  major 
newspapers.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, women  and  men.  and  national 
organizations  representing  all  points 
on  the  political  spectrum. 

The  EEA  of  1983  and  its  predecessor 
introduced  in  1981  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive bills  ever  introduced  in 
Congress  to  legislatively  eliminate  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  women. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  now 
consponsored  by  30  Senators,  almost 
evenly  divided  between  the  2  parties. 
The  companion  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  more  than  100  co- 
sponsors.  And  more  than  30  national 
organizations  representing  all  points 
of  view  have  endorsed  the  EEA,  and  I 
ask  that  the  list  of  those  organizations 
be  placed  in  the  Record  following  my 
comments. 

On  June  20  and  21  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  EEA.  With  that  in  mind,  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  EEA  and  to  briefly  outline 
the  bill's  major  provisions. 

I  particularly  want  to  spend  some 
time  on  what  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  controversial  issues  before  this 
Congress:  Eliminating  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance.  One  section  of  the 
EEA  deals  with  this  subject.  In  addi- 
tion. Senators  Hatfield  and  Pack- 
wood  have  introduced  a  separate  bill, 
S.  372.  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  elimi- 
nating sex  discrimination  In  insurance. 

First,  however,  a  bit  on  the  history 
of  the  EEA: 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's  there 
was  a  growing  recognition  by  many 
people  that  economic  discrimination 


extends  far  beyond  pay  scales.  Women 
who  work  outside  the  home  are  far 
less  likely  than  men  to  be  covered  by 
pension  plans:  homemakers  have  little 
opportimity  to  build  their  own  retire- 
ment security  in  the  event  of  a  divorce 
or  the  premature  death  of  a  husband; 
and,  many  Federal  regulations  dis- 
criminate against  all  women,  both 
homemakers  and  those  who  work  out- 
side the  home.  These  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  economic  discrimination 
against  women. 

In  1979, 1  joined  Senators  Packwood 
and  Hattield  to  begin  drafting  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  eliminate  these 
forms  of  economic  discrimination.  The 
drafting  process  brought  together 
other  Members  of  Congress  interested 
in  the  issue  and  representatives  of 
major  national  organizations.  After 
thousands  of  hours  of  meetings,  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981  was  in- 
troduced on  April  7.  1981.  The  bUl-S. 
888— was  greeted  with  widespread  en- 
thusiasm that  crossed  all  political  and 
philosophical  barriers. 

Although  the  97th  Congress  was 
dominated  by  budget  and  tax  issues, 
four  major  provisions  of  the  first  EEA 
were  incorporated  into  other  pieces  of 
legislation  and  signed  into  law  during 
the  97th  Congress: 

Estate  tax  reform:  Estate  taxes  have 
long  been  viewed  as  a  tax  on  the 
wealthy.  The  reality  is  that  the 
wealthy  have  found  ways  to  shelter 
their  income.  The  burden  of  estate 
taxes  has  fallen  mainly  on  family 
farms  and  small  business  owners— es- 
pecially farm  and  business  widows. 
The  estate  tax  reforms  of  1981  recog- 
nize the  role  of  the  woman  as  an  equal 
partner  in  building  a  family  farm  or 
business  and  protects  her  interests 
from  the  tax  collector  after  her  hus- 
band dies. 

Day  care  tax  credits:  Day  care  tax 
credits,  especially  for  low-income  fami- 
lies, were  increased  in  1981.  Rather 
than  a  flat-rate  tax  credit  that  treated 
ail  people  equally  regardless  of  their 
income,  the  1981  changes  raised  the 
credit  to  30  percent  of  child  care  ex- 
penses for  taxpayers  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  less,  with  the  credit  reduced 
1  percent  for  each  $2,000  of  income  he- 
tween  $10,000  and  $28,000.  For  exam- 
ple, a  family  with  an  income  of  $10,001 
receives  a  credit  of  29  percent  while  a 
family  with  an  income  of  $28,001  or 
more  would  receive  a  credit  of  20  per- 
cent. 

The  Senate  made  the  tax  credit  re- 
fundable: that  is.  low-income  families 
with  little  or  no  tax  liability  would  ac- 
tually receive  a  refund  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  cover  a  portion  of  the 
family's  child  care  expenses.  The 
House  objected  to  this  provision  and  it 
was  dropped  in  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee— refundability  is  in- 
cluded in  the  EEA  of  1983. 


Individual  Retirement  Accounts: 
IRA's  were  expanded  in  1981  to  make 
virtuallr  all  income-earning  workers 
eligible.  In  Addition,  hranemakers  who 
do  not  earn  an  income  can  establish 
IRA's. 

Federal  fiarm  credit:  The  bias  in 
farm  credit  that  often  resulted  in 
women  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  preference  list  was  eliminated. 

TRX  ISA  OP  19*3 

As  the  971lh  Congress  drew  to  a  close, 
the  drafting  of  a  new  Econnnic  Equity 
Act  became  a  priority  for  the  original 
Senate  sponsors,  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues 
and  representatives  of  the  major  na- 
tional organizations.  The  EEA  was  re- 
vised to  reflect  the  successes  of  1981- 
82  and  broadened  to  reflect  the  goals 
yet  to  be  accomplished. 

On  March  23.  1983.  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1983  was  introduced, 
still  retaining  its  Senate  biU  number  of 
S.  888.  In  addition  to  its  broad  support 
in  Congresfe.  the  Leadership  Council 
on  Civil  Rights— the  umbrella  organi- 
zation for  the  key  civU  rights  groups- 
has  made  the  EEIa  one  of  its  top  legis- 
lative priorities  for  the  98th  Congress. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  are  moving 
quickly  on  the  bill.  I  have  noted  the 
days  of  hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  moving  on 
individual  provisions  in  the  EEA  with 
equal  speed. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  SEA  COVIB? 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  a  com- 
prehensive biU.  It  is  divided  into  five 
major  sections:  Tax  and  retirement 
issues:  dependent  care:  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  insurance:  reforming 
Federal  regulations  that  discriminate: 
and  stricter  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port payments  ordered  by  courts. 

The  following  is  a  quick  look  at  what 
the  EEA  would  do. 

I.  TAX  AND  KETnUfOIT  ISSVES 

Private  Ijension  reform:  Requires 
payment  of  survivor  annuity  to  the 
spouse  of  a  worker  who  was  fully 
vested,  even  if  that  worker  dies  before 
the  annuity  starting  date. 

Requires  written  consent  of  both 
participant  and  spouse  to  waive  survi- 
vor annuity  option. 

Permits  assignment  of  pension  bene- 
fits by  State  divorce  courts  in  cases  re- 
lated to  alimony,  child  support,  and 
marital  property  rights. 

Lowers  the  minimum  age  for  partici- 
pation in  a  pension  plan  from  25  to  21. 

Modifies  break-in-service  rules  to 
give  20  hours  per  week  credit  for  up  to 

1  year  of  employer-approved  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave,  provided  worker 
returns  to  his/her  Job. 

Abolishes  ERISA  provision  allowing 
plans  to  deny  widow's  benefits  if  an 
otherwise  qualified  spouse  dies  within 

2  years  of  choosing  stirvlvor  benefits— 
if  death  is  from  natural  causes. 


%x>usal  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts: Permits  a  homemaker  with  no 
^>^mtngK  or  lesser  earnings  of  her  own 
to  contribute  to  a  spousal  IRA  as 
much  as  the  earning  husband  may 
contribute.  The  maximum  deduction 
permitted  each  spouse  individually 
shall  be  $2,000  a  year. 

Allows  alimony  to  be  treated  as  com- 
pensation for  the  piuiTOse  of  eligibility 
to  open  an  IRA. 

Displaced  homemakers  tax  credit: 
IiCakes  employers  who  hire  displaced 
homemakers  eligible  for  tax  credit  of 
$3,000  in  the  first  year  and  $1,500  in 
the  second  year. 

Civil  service  pension  reform:  Entitles 
the  divorced  spouse  of  civil  service 
member  or  retiree,  married  10  years  or 
more,  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  and  survi- 
vor benefits,  subject  to  court  review, 
modification  or  rejection. 

Requires  the  written  consent  of  the 
spouse— or  former  spouse,  if  any— 
before  the  retiree  can  waive  survivors 
benefits. 

Head-of-household  tax  reform:  Re- 
vises the  Federal  income  tax  rate  to 
allow  single  heads  of  household  to  a 
zero  bracket  amoimt  equal  to  that  al- 
lowed on  Joint  returns. 

II.  DEPENDENT  CARE 

Sliding  scale  for  tax  credits:  The 
1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  es- 
tablished a  sliding  scale  for  tax  credits 
for  child  care  expenses  from  20  to  30 
percent  of  work-related  expenses.  This 
section  would  increase  the  credit  to  50 
percent  for  those  with  annual  incomes 
of  $10,000  or  less. 

Tax-exempt  status  for  child  care  fa- 
culties: Enables  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions providing  work-related  child  care 
to  be  eligible  for  tax-exempt  status. 

Refundability:  Allows  the  child  care 
tax  credit  to  be  refundable.  People 
who  owe  no  income  tax  would  receive 
as  a  refund  the  amount  of  credit  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled.  This 
section— which  passed  the  Senate  in 
1981,  but  was  defeated  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference  conunittee— is  criti- 
cal to  low-income  families. 

Information  and  referral:  Estab- 
lishes a  Federal  grant  program  to  pro- 
vide seed  money  to  community  based 
clearing  houses  for  child  care  informa- 
tion and  referral. 

III.  NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  INSURANCE 

Prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  in  insurance  and  annuities. 

IV.  REGtnjtTORY  REFORM 

Requires  the  head  of  each  Federal 
administrative  and  executive  agency  to 
conduct  a  review  of  agency  regula- 
tions, to  rewrite  current  regulations 
with  sex-based  distinctions  sex-neutral 
and  to  refrain  from  promulgating 
future  regulations  which  contain 
gender-based  distinctions  unless  the 
subject  matter  specifically  applies  only 


to  one  sex.  or  the  words  used  do  not 
result  in  sex-based  discrimination. 

Codifies  Presidential  directive  of 
August  26.  1977.  requiring  all  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  to  iden- 
tify rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  of  the  agency 
which  results  in  different  treatment 
based  on  gender. 

V.  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAM: 
UNDER  TITLE  IV-D,  SOCIAL  SECURITT  ACT 

Provides  a  clear  statement  of  pur- 
pose for  the  title  IV-D  program  where 
none  now  exists.  It  clarifies  Congress 
intent  that  the  program  enforces  child 
support  payments  for  non-AFDC  cases 
as  well  as  for  AFDC  cases. 

Allows  States  to  withhold  Federal 
income  tax  refunds  from  absent  par- 
ents who  owe  past  due  child  support. 
Currently,  States  can  only  use  this 
procedure  for  absent  parents  of  AFDC 
children. 

Requires  that  each  State,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  an  approved  State  IV-D  plan, 
implement  certain  progressive  admin- 
istrative procedures. 

Federal  mandatory  wage  assign- 
ment: Creates  an  automatic  assign- 
ment of  Federal  civilian  employee's 
wages  when  child  support  is  ordered, 
modified  or  enforced  by  States. 

IS  THE  EEA  REALLY  NEEDED? 

Reading  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  a  bill  as  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex as  the  EEA  is  sometimes  as  con- 
fusing as  it  is  enlightening.  You  can 
read  each  of  the  provisions  and  still 
end  up  with  the  same  questions:  Is  the 
EEA  really  needed?  Are  the  changes 
cosmetic,  or  do  they  really  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is,  yes. 
And  here  are  just  a  few  cases— with 
the  EEA-provided  solution— to  show 
why  this  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

Mary  was  widowed  after  30  years  of 
marriage.  It  was  only  after  the  funeral 
that  she  discovered  that  her  husband 
during  his  working  years  had  opted 
out  of  survivor's  benefits  in  his  pen- 
sion plan.  He  made  this  decision  on  his 
own,  without  consulting  or  even  in- 
forming Mary.  Of  course,  the  decision 
was  made  with  all  the  best  of  inten- 
tions: By  turning  down  survivor's  ben- 
efits, the  pension  benefits  would  be 
larger  and  he  and  Mary  would  be  more 
comfortable  in  their  retirement.  As  it 
turned  out,  they  received  those  higher 
l)enefits  for  only  a  few  months  before 
Mary's  husband  died.  Mary,  a  home- 
maker  who  had  not  worked  outside 
the  home  since  before  marriage,  was 
left  with  no  pension  income  even 
though  she  had  never  even  participat- 
ed in  the  decision. 

The  EEA  would  change  that  situa- 
tion to  require  that  both  the  partici- 
pant in  a  pension  plan  and  his  or  her 
spouse  give  their  joint  consent  in  writ- 
ing to  waive  the  survivor  annuity 
option. 
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A  Minnesota  wcMnan  whose  husband 
worked  for  a  mining  company  on  the 
Iron  Range  was  widowed  when  her 
husband  died  at  age  46.  He  had 
worked  for  the  company  the  required 
number  of  years  to  be  eligible  for  a 
pension,  but  he  had  not  reached  the 
minitniim  age— in  this  case,  50.  Conse- 
quently, his  wife  was  denied  all  survi- 
vor benefits. 

The  EEA  would  require  that  survi- 
vor benefits  be  paid  in  cases  where  a 
worker  has  worked  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  pension,  but  dies  before 
reaching  the  minimum  age. 

More  than  3  million  women  are  dis- 
placed homemakers— women  who 
spend  years  raising  and  caring  for  a 
family,  then,  through  separation,  di- 
vorce, death,  or  disability,  lose  their 
income.  All  too  often,  these  women  are 
left  in  the  situations  of  the  women  in 
the  examples  above.  No  salaries,  no 
pension  income  and,  in  most  cases, 
only  a  small  savings  account. 

Many  women  in  these  circumstances 
find  themselves  in  the  job  market  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  mayl)e  decades. 
Yet,  they  often  have  few  marketable 
skills  and  are  competing  with  younger 
people  in  a  tight  job  market. 

We  have  recognized  that  employers 
should  be  encouraged  to  hire  hard-to- 
employ  persons.  Tax  credits  are  of- 
fered to  employers  who  hire  and  train 
economically  disadvantaged  youths, 
for  example.  The  idea  is  that  a  rela- 
tively small  tax  credit  now  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  increased 
taxes  from  a  new  worker  and  lower 
costs  for  Government  income  security 
programs. 

The  EEA  would  make  employers  of 
displaced  homemakers  eligible  for  a 
tax  credit  of  $3,000  in  the  first  year  of 
employment  and  $1,500  in  the  second 
year. 

For  many  families,  dependent  care 
for  children  is  an  economic  necessity. 
More  than  one-third,  that  is,  35  per- 
cent of  two-income  families  would 
have  to  survive  on  an  annual  income 
of  $15,000  or  less— at  a  time  when  the 
country's  median  income  is  over 
$23,000— if  the  woman  were  not  work- 
ing outside  the  home.  Yet.  low-income 
families  pay  the  same  amount  for  de- 
pendent care  as  do  middle  and  upper 
income  families— a  cost  that  all  too 
often  is  unaffordable. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  depend- 
ent care  tax  credit  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies, the  EEA  would  make  it  refund- 
able. That  is,  families  with  little  or  no 
tax  liability— the  families  that  get  no 
benefit  from  a  tax  credit,  even  though 
they  are  the  ones  needing  it  the 
most— would  receive  a  refund  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  a  share  of  their  de- 
pendent care  expenses.  For  many,  this 
refund  could  be  the  difference  be- 
tween paid  employment  and  welfare. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  between 
a  quarter  and  a  third  of  fathers  never 
make  a  single  court-ordered  child  sup- 


port payment.  Yet,  most  States  do  not 
actively  enforce  child  support  pay- 
ments unless  the  mother  is  receiving 
welfare.  Of  course,  it  can  become  a  vi- 
cious circle.  Often,  the  nonpayment  of 
child  support  can  force  a  mother  and 
her  children  into  welfare  programs. 

The  EEA  would  make  it  easier  for 
States  to  enforce  payment  of  court-or- 
dered child  support  in  both  welfare 
and  nonwelfare  cases. 

Older  women  are  the  fastest  growing 
poverty  group  In  our  country.  A  recent 
study  found  that  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  all  women  over  age  65  were  re- 
ceiving a  private  pension  and  that 
their  average  pension  was  about  $2,400 
a  year.  By  comparison,  almost  three 
times  as  many  men  were  receiving  pri- 
vate pensions  and  the  amount  they  re- 
ceived averaged  more  than  $4,150  a 
year. 

Many  reasons  account  for  the  dis- 
parity. Part  of  the  problem  is  that  cur- 
rent law  does  not  require  eligibility  for 
participation  in  a  private  pension  plan 
until  a  person  turns  25  years  old.  Yet. 
women  in  the  20-to-24  age  bracket 
have  the  highest  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  among  women.  By  age  29  or 
30,  though,  many  women  have  left  the 
paid  work  force,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  raise  a  family. 

To  put  it  simply,  because  they 
cannot  participate  in  a  pension  plan 
until  age  25  and  leave  to  raise  a  family 
before  they  have  worked  long  enough 
to  earn  any  pension  benefits,  many 
women  never  qualify  for  private  pen- 
sions. 

The  EEA  would  change  the  mini- 
mum age  for  participation  in  private 
pension  plans  from  25  to  21.  It  also 
would  allow  credit  toward  pension  ben- 
efits for  people  who  take  breaks  in 
service  for  family  raising.  Finally,  the 
EEA  would  allow  homemakers  to  es- 
tablish their  own  individual  retire- 
ment account  (a  tax -deferred  nest  egg 
for  retirement)  of  up  to  $2,000  per 
year. 

fXIMINATINC  DISCRIMINATION  IN  INSURANCE 

In  recent  months  some  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  industries  have  put  their 
massive  resources  to  work  in  lobbying 
campaigns  directed  at  Congress  to 
repeal  laws  or  block  legislation  from 
becoming  law.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  in  advertising  and  mail- 
ings to  promote  "grassroots"  cam- 
paigns by  their  customers. 

The  bankers  were  first  and  now, 
close  on  their  heels,  is  the  insurance 
industry.  In  newspaper  advertisements 
and  other  media,  the  insurance  indus- 
try is  telling  America  that  gender- 
based  distinctions  in  insurance  rates 
are  not  only  fair,  but  that  they  benefit 
women.  The  insurance  industry  wants 
to  stop  the  antisex  discrimination  pro- 
visions in  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
and  in  two  other  bills  (S.  372  in  the 
Senate  and  H.R.  100  in  the  House  of 
Representatives)  that  prohibit  the  use 


of  gender-based  distinctions  In  setting 
insurance  rates. 

The  issue  is  complex,  to  be  sure,  and 
good  arguments  can  be  made  by  both 
sides.  The  insurance  industry  is  not  in- 
tentionally trying  to  mislead  anyone, 
it  is  only  trying  to  put  its  case  in  the 
best  possible  light.  Certainly,  no  one 
in  Congress  is  trying  to  bankrupt  in- 
surance companies  or  cost  them  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  some  insurance  spo- 
kespeople  claim.  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  cooperation  on  both  sides  can 
fairly  settle  all  the  thorny  and  legiti- 
mate concerns  in  this  issue. 

One  thing  is  clear  by  and  large,  in- 
surance rates  discriminate  against 
women.  On  most  types  of  insurance, 
women  end  up  paying  more  or  getting 
less  or,  in  some  cases,  both.  The  insur- 
ance industry  says  that  while  it  is  true 
that  men  and  women  pay  different 
rates  for  most  types  of  insurance, 
those  rates  are  based  on  statistically 
verified  facts,  not  intentional  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  fact,  says  the  industry,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  distinctions  by  gender 
would  hurt  women,  not  help  them.  As 
evidence,  the  insurance  lobbying  cam- 
paign points  to  two  examples:  auto 
and  life  insurance.  In  both  cases 
women  (at  least  during  parts  of  their 
lives)  pay  less  than  men.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  auto  insurance  more  young 
men  than  young  women  have  acci- 
dents, therefore,  the  industry  argues, 
all  young  male  drivers  should  and  do 
pay  higher  rates. 

In  the  case  of  life  insurance,  women 
pay  less  because  of  the  statistically 
verified  difference  in  life  spans  be- 
tween men  and  women,  according  to 
the  industry. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  these  statisti- 
cally verified  facts  would  increase  in- 
surance rates  for  women  and  that  is 
not  fair,  says  the  industry  campaign. 
One  insurance  industry  advertisement 
puts  it  this  way: 

As  a  result  of  these  statistically  verified 
facts,  women  pay  less  for  life  and  auto  in- 
surance than  men  do.  That  sounds  logical 
and  reasonable,  doesn't  it?  Yet.  there  is  a 
movement  in  Congress  to  axe  this  common- 
sense  system  and  replace  it  with  one  based 
on  politics  and  ideology. 

Let  us  look  at  all  the  facts.  Young 
women,  up  to  age  25  or  30,  do  pay  less 
than  young  men  for  auto  insurance. 
But  keep  in  mind  that  both  young 
men  and  young  women,  regardless  of 
their  driving  records,  pay  100  to  250 
percent  more  for  auto  insurance  than 
do  older  men  and  women.  In  other 
words,  the  "discoimt"  for  young 
women  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
small  reduction  in  a  huge  surcharge. 

Gradually  the  surcharge  for  young 
drivers  is  reduced  and  finally  eliminat- 
ed. By  age  30,  male  and  female  drivers 
in  the  same  circumstances  pay  the 
same  rate.  Yet  men  as  a  group  contin- 
ue to  have  more  accidents  than 
women.  In  fact,  one  study  shows  that 


men  have  1^43  times  as  many  auto  ac- 
cidents as  women.  So,  women  over  29. 
by  paying  the  same  auto  instirance 
rates  while  having  fewer  accidents,  are 
actually  subsidizing  male  drivers.  Ac- 
cording to  averages,  women  should 
pay  less  for  auto  insurance  through- 
out their  driving  careers,  not  just 
during  the  first  few  years. 

When  we  look  closer,  we  find  an 
even  more  serious  fault  in  the  way 
auto  insurance  rates  are  calculated.  It 
is  not  men  as  a  group  who  have  more 
accidents.  It  is  all  people  who  drive 
more  miles  than  average.  These  high- 
mileage  drivers  are  men  and  women. 

A  fair  auto  insurance  rate  would  dis- 
regard sex  for  both  young  and  old 
drivers  and  put  more  weight  on  the 
number  of  miles  driven  or.  better  yet. 
on  accident  records,  as  a  determining 
factor  in  setting  premiums. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  handful 
of  States  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sex  as 
a  risk  classification  in  automobile  in- 
surance. This  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sion has  been  in  effect  since  1977  and, 
according  to  State  officials,  it  has 
worked  very  well.  Rates  for  safe  young 
women  drivers  have  not  increased. 

The  North  Carolina  insurance  com- 
missioner recently  told  a  U.S.  Senate 
Committee: 

Our  legislation  was  good  because  no  safe 
driver  received  a  rate  increase  .  .  .  since  the 
primary  purpose  of  insurance  is  to  share 
risks  across  all  population  groups,  it  is 
unfair  for  Insurance  companies  to  place 
undue  financial  burdens  on  any  one  group 
for  characteristics  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  In  North  Carolina,  we  decided  that 
all  drivers  had  control  over  their  own  driv- 
ing record,  but  no  control  over  their  sex. 

Those  same  arguments— sharing 
risks  and  basing  premiimas  on  control- 
lable factors— apply  to  all  forms  of  in- 
surance. In  the  case  of  life  insurance, 
for  example,  it  may  be  true  that  the 
"average"  woman  lives  longer  than  the 
"average"  tnan.  but  what  was  true  50 
years  ago  may  not  be  true  50  years  in 
the  future.  Every  day  medical  experts 
are  discovering  new  evidence  that 
gender  is  Only  one  of  many  factors  in 
determining  longevity  or  the  probabili- 
ty of  good  health.  In  fact,  a  pile  of  evi- 
dence suggests  that  many  insurance 
companies  put  far  too  much  emphasis 
on  gender  distinctions  with  the  result 
that  women  are  shortchanged  on  ben- 
efits and  overcharged  for  premiimis. 

More  relevant  data  than  gender 
should  be  used  to  set  premiimis  and 
benefits  for  men  and  women:  smoking 
habits,  drug  and  alcohol  use,  the  indi- 
vidual's family  health  history  as  well 
as  his  or  her  own  health  history,  the 
person's  job— and  related  stress— and 
recreation^  habits,  just  to  name  a  few 
of  the  proven  health-related  criteria 
that  can  be  applied. 

Discrimination  in  insurance  takes 
some  subtle  forms  in  addition  to  the 
more  blattuit  cases.  Term  life  insur- 
ance is  an  example.  Take  the  case  of 


the  policy  offered  by  one  major  na- 
tional company: 

A  30-year-old  woman  pays  the  same 
rate  as  a  27-year-old  man.  This  three- 
year  "setback"  is  used  to  give  women  a 
lower  rate  and  compensate  them  for 
their  longer  lifespan.  Yet,  if  insurance 
companies  were  to  rely  solely  on  statis- 
tically verified  facts,  the  woman 
should  be  given  a  6.8-year  setback— 
that  is  the  statistically  verified  differ- 
ence in  lifespans  between  the  average 
man  and  the  average  woman  at  age  30. 
Maybe  even  more  important  is  the 
way  life  insurance  policies— intention- 
ally or  unintentionally— are  tailored  to 
benefit  men  more  than  women. 
Women  generally  buy  smaller  policies. 
The  reason  is  that  most  women  earn 
substantially  less  than  men:  in  fact 
the  average  woman  who  works  outside 
the  home  earns  only  59  cents  for  every 
$1  earned  by  a  man.  New  life  insur- 
ance policies  issued  in  1981  to  women 
were  only  44  percent  as  large  as  poli- 
cies issued  to  men. 

Yet  the  company  in  the  earlier  ex- 
ample—as well  as  most  insurance  com- 
panies— offer  a  premium  discoimt  to 
larger  policies.  In  this  case,  a  man  pur- 
chasing a  $100,000  policy  would  pay 
$178  a  year  or  $1.78  for  every  $1,000 
worth  of  coverage.  A  woman  buying  a 
policy  44  percent  as  large— $44,000 
worth  of  coverage— would  pay  $80.52  a 
year  or  $1.83  for  every  $1,000  worth  of 
coverage. 

Bit  by  bit  over  the  last  several  years 
our  society  has  moved  from  judging 
people  as  classes  to  judging  them  as 
individuals.  In  almost  every  case,  the 
change  has  been  opposed,  often  with 
the  best  of  intentions  and  almost 
always  bitterly,  but  the  results  have 
l>een  positive. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article.  Sena- 
tor Packwood  wrote  that  the  argu- 
ments against  sex  discrimination  in  in- 
surance are  strikingly  similar,  to  the 
argmnents  opposing  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportimity  Act  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. Many  in  the  business  communi- 
ty would  not  accept  that  a  woman— es- 
pecially an  unmarried  woman— could 
be  as  solid  a  credit  risk  as  any  man. 
Women,  after  all.  might  get  married, 
have  a  baby  and  stop  working  in  paid 
jobs.  All  of  this,  of  course,  would 
result  in  the  woman  defaulting  on  her 
loan. 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
proved  what  nonsense  that  kind  of 
thinking  was.  Credit  is  no  longer  ap- 
proved or  denied  based  on  a  person's 
gender.  Instead,  relevant  facts  are 
used:  a  person's  work  history,  salary, 
length  of  time  working,  and  prior 
credit  rating. 

The  insurance  industry  will  make 
the  same  discovery  when  sex  is  no 
longer  a  rating  classification.  Certain- 
ly, the  transition  will  have  some  rough 
spots,  and  some  questions,  including 
retroactivity  (should  antisex  discrimi- 
nation provisions  affect  the  premiiuus 


and  benefits  of  policies  already  in 
force,  or  be  applied  only  to  those 
issued  after  the  changes?)  remain  to 
be  answered  by  the  legislative  process. 

For  that  legislative  process  to  work 
the  way  it  was  intended  it  is  necessary 
that  everyone  with  a  stake  in  the  out- 
come is  equally  well  informed  and  the 
debate  remains  fair.  The  congressional 
authors  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
and  the  many  local  and  national  asso- 
ciations of  private  citizens  which  sup- 
port the  EEA  can  never  match  the  fi- 
nancial resources  that  the  affected  in- 
dustries can  bring  to  bear.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  EEA  want  the  insurance 
industry  to  present  its  side  of  the  case, 
but  we  also  want  the  millions  of 
people  involved  in  the  outcome  of  this 
issue  to  have  both  sides  of  the  story  on 
this  most  significant  issue. 

This  critical  issue  must  be  resolved 
by  the  people  who  will  be  affected- 
consumers  of  insurance  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  issue  is  not  easy,  and  legiti- 
mate concerns  must  be  addressed. 

But  the  complexity  of  the  issue 
cannot  stop  us  from  implementing 
what  is  good  and  fair  social  policy.  We 
have  recognized  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion must  not  be  allowed  in  areas  rang- 
ing from  employment  to  housing.  For 
all  the  reasons  our  society  determined 
that  it  would  not  tolerate  discrimina- 
tion in  those  areas,  we  must  move  for- 
ward and  agree  that  discrimination  in 
insurance  is  no  longer  acceptable. 

THE  EEA'S  FUTORE 

The  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
June  20  and  21  will  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  for  what  I  hope  will  be  quick 
passage  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  a  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
complex  and,  in  some  provisions,  con- 
troversial. But  most  of  all,  the  EEA  is 
necessary  and  long  overdue. 

I  often  am  asked  if  our  country  can 
afford  the  cost  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  To  those  questioners  as 
well  as  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
my  response  is  this:  We  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  not  having  an  Economic 
Equity  Act. 

The  national  organizations  endors- 
ing the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1983 
are: 

American  Citizens  Concerned  for  Life.  Inc. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women  (AAUW). 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues. 

B'nai  Brith  Women. 

Displaced  Homemakers  Network.  Inc. 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Leadership  Council  on  Civil  Rights. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women  (BPW). 
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National  OrganlnUon  of  Women  (NOW). 

National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

National  Woman's  Party. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

OriVAimtion  of  Chinese  American 
Women. 

Older  Women's  League. 

Pension  RichU  Center. 

Rural  American  Women. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women. 

Women's  Division  of  the  United  Method- 
ist Church. 

Womm's  Equity  AcUon  League  (WEAL). 

Women  in  Communication. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

Women.  U.S.A. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.* 


THE    BALKANS    TODAY:     YUGO- 
SLAVIA   AND    THE    PROSPECTS 
FOR   FREEINO   THE   ALBANIAN 
NATION 
•  Mr.  »""**«    Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  the  Balkan  region  and 
particularly  the  threat  that  the  Soviet 
Union  poses  for  the  area.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  true,  that  the  Balkan  region 
for  decades  has  been  mistinderstood 
and    too    little    attention    has    been 
placed   on   the   consequences   arising 
fnun  potential  instability  there. 

Soviet  expansion  in  the  region  is 
posing  grave  challenges  to  the  West 
and  we  must  face  the  prospect  that, 
within  coming  months,  serious  insta- 
bility may  arise. 

The  Balkan  region  is  composed  of 
Greece.  Albania.  Yugoslavia,  and  Bul- 
garia. 

Historically,  the  Balkan  situation 
has  not  remained  static.  The  old  Rus- 
sian Elmpire.  as  the  Soviet  regime  has. 
always  aimed  for  a  land-controlled 
base  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
warm-water  ports.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Black  Sea  ports, 
all  the  major  ports  are  iced  up  for  6 
months  of  the  year.  The  Black  Sea 
ports  are.  in  fact,  controlled  by  the 
Dardanelles. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
maintains  other  bases  around  the 
world,  but  in  practically  every  case, 
these  bases  are.  to  a  certain  degree,  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  countries  in  question.  It  is. 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  carry 
out  laying  the  groundwork  for  destabi- 
lization  of  the  Balkans.  The  Soviets' 
eventual  aim  is  to  take  actual  physical 
control  of  the  Balkan  countries.  Thus, 
the  Soviets  would  achieve  control  of 
warm-water  ports  and  would  bring 
back  into  the  fold  "heretical"  coun- 
tries such  as  Albania  and  Yugoslavia, 
both  of  which  have  proved  too  inde- 
pendent for  the  Soviet  Union's  pur- 
pooes. 

Also,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  full- 
scale  assault  by  means  of  propaganda, 
subversive  activity,  and  all-round  de- 
stabilization  has  been  mounted  on 
Greece.    The    Communist    Party    in 


Greece,  under  orders  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  continued  subversive  activi- 
ties, as  in  the  1960's.  until  such  time  as 
it  forced  the  reaction  by  rightwing  ele- 
ments within  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  1967 
coup  by  the  colonels  in  Greece  was  an 
overreaction.  Not  only  did  it  eliminate 
the  monarchy,  with  iU  stabilizing 
affect,  but  prepared  the  ground  for 
leftists  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  to 
prepare  the  counter-coup  which 
brought  in  Karamanlis. 

Throughout  this  period  in  Yugoslav- 
ia, nationalism  began  to  again  gain 
momentum.  The  tightly  controlled 
Federation  came  under  assualt  from 
the  various  ethnic  groupings.  The  fact 
that  the  Serbs  controlled  the  majority 
of  the  Yugoslav  economy  and  the  way 
they  disposed  of  the  funds  was  resent- 
ed by  the  Croatians.  the  Albanians, 
the  Macedonians,  the  Montenegrins, 
the  Slovenes,  and  other  minority 
groups. 

Elarly  in  the  1970's.  Croatian  nation- 
alism became  a  significant  threat  to 
the  Yugoslav  Federation  and  it  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  Armed  clashes 
were  reported  in  the  early  1970's  and 
sabotage  continues  today.  In  spite  of 
Yugoslav  attempts  to  contain  and 
crush  Croatian  nationalism,  other  na- 
tional groups  within  the  Yugoslav 
Federation,  such  as  the  Kosovo  region, 
which  is  ethnically  Albanian,  and  Mac- 
edonia, have  also  started  demanding 
their  national  rights. 

The  Kremlin  has  continuously  or- 
chestrated these  ethnic  frictions  to 
Soviet  advantage.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  actively  destablizing  the 
Yugoslav  Federation  using  these  na- 
tionalist feelings,  often  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  involved.  In  the 
case  of  Kosovo,  for  example,  the  Sovi- 
ets established  an  organization  called 
the  Red  Front,  which  is  financed  by 
Moscow  and  is  inspired  by  Tirana.  De- 
spite that  fact,  there  are  no  overt  dip- 
lomatic links  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Albania.  The  Red  Front  is 
Marxist-Leninist  in  orientation,  but 
manipulates  anti-Serb  feelings  which 
are  prevalent  among  Albanians  living 
in  the  Kosovo-^^egion  and  in  other 
countries.  The  Red  Front  operates 
within  the  Albanian  communities  lo- 
cated in  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  some- 
times under  different  names.  The  inci- 
dence of  Communist  agents  controlled 
by  the  Belgrade  regime  and  the  Tirana 
regime  has  increased  both  in  number 
and  activity  in  Albanian  communities 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 
Similar  organizations  operating  under 
similar  covers  are  manipulating  na- 
tionalist feelings  among  the  other 
ethni*' groups  in  Yugoslavia  and  their 
emigres  abroad. 

In  recent  months,  the  Soviets  have 
been  manipulating  nationalist  feelings 


in  Macedonia  through  their  Bulgarian 
surrogates.  A  number  of  reports  have 
pointed  out  that  Bulgaria  has  recently 
stated  that  one-third  of  Macedonia  be- 
longs to  Albania  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  belongs  to  Bulgaria.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Macedonia's  pop- 
ulation contains  Bulgarians  and  Alba- 
nians as  well  as  many  other  ethnic 
groups.  Traditionally.  Bulgaria  has 
had  its  designs  on  Bfacedonia  in  order 
to  create  a  so-called  Greater  Bulgaria. 
There  have  been  reports  that  the  Bul- 
garians are  providing  money  and 
weapons  to  groups  inside  of  Macedonia 
to  foment  unrest  and  a  potential  upris- 
ing. 

Some  analysts  of  the  Balkan  situa- 
tion have  expressed  concern  over  an 
apparent  Soviet  design  to  forge  a  polit- 
ical link  between  the  Serbs,  who  con- 
trol the  Yugoslav  Federation,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Bulgarians. 
These  analysts  point  out  that  the  So- 
viets are  manipulating  certain  pan-or- 
thodox religious  sentiments  as  well  as 
certain  pan-Slavic  ethnic  sentiments 
as  a  mean  of  bringing  this  alinement 
into  being.  Apparently  the  support  of 
the  Montenegrins  is  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article, 
from  the  journal.  Problems  of  Com- 
munism, entitled  "Yugoslav's  National 
Question"  be  printed  in  the  Recorb  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 1. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  KOSOVO 

In  the  early  1960's.  when  the  Mili- 
tary Council— the  freedom  movement 
in  Albania  as  represented  by  H.  M. 
King  Leka  I  of  the  Albanians— for  the 
Liberation  of  Ethnic  Albania  began  to 
create  an  information  network  within 
the  Albanian  area  of  Yugoslavia 
(Kosovo)  as  a  springboard  to  the  pene- 
tration of  political  Albania— present 
day  Albania— two  major  factors  arose. 
The  first  was  the  rising  tide  of  nation- 
alism within  the  Albanian  communi- 
ties in  Yugoslavia,  and  the  second  was 
the  fact  that  an  organization  parallel 
to  the  MCLEA  was  being  formed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  of  these  organizations  are 
made  up  of  volunteers  whose  feelings 
for  Albanian  nationalism  have  grown 
to  the  point  where  they  are  willing  to 
take  enormous  risks  for  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Kosovo  with  the  fatherland. 
The  activities  of  the  Military  Council 
gave  the  people  of  Kosovo  an  opportu- 
nity to  vent  their  nationalistic  feelings 
through  the  constructive  activity  of 
fighting  the  present  regime  in  Tirana. 
They  fully  realized  that  through  the 
liberation  of  Albania  the  chances  of 
reunification  with  the  fatherland 
would  increase  considerably  and  would 
be  achieved  through  peaceful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Yugoslav  Federation 
and  the  government  in  Belgrade. 

It  was  not  until  just  before  the 
death  of  Marshal  Tito  that  the  organi- 
zations influenced  and  controlled  by 


the  Soviet  Union  in  Kosovo  began 
their  militant  activities.  Up  to  that 
time,  they  had  contented  themselves 
with  increasing  their  numbers  and 
perfecting  the  underground  movement 
under  the  oover  of  natiMiaUsm.  At  the 
same  time,  certain  members  of  the 
government  in  Tirana  had  begun  to 
politicize  ttie  intellectual  class  of  the 
Albanians  in  Kosovo.  The  ideology  was 
characteristic  of  Tirana  in  that  they 
offered  a  Marxist-Leninist  solution 
with  Albanian  national  reunification 
as  bait.  This  was.  and  is.  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  more  vocal  elements 
within  the  intellectual  classes,  but  has 
never  been  acceptable  to  the  mass  of 
the  Albanian  people  in  Kosovo,  nor  to 
those  living  in  Albania  proper. 

On  March  11.  1981,  the  university 
riots  of  Prishtina.  the  capital  of 
Kosovo,  were  sparked  off  by  an  order 
from  the  Politburo  in  Tirana.  This 
order  was  given,  probably  without  the 
knowledge  of  Enver  Hoxha.  by  then 
Prime  Minister  Mehmet  Shehu.  It  is 
now  know  that  even  as  far  back  as 
that,  there  were  clashes  of  policy  be- 
tween Enver  Hoxha  and  Mehmet 
Shehu  regarding  the  possibility  of  Al- 
bania going  back  into  the  Soviet 
Union's  sphere  of  influence. 

The  riots  lasted  several  days  and 
spread  to  other  major  centers 
throughout  Kosovo,  including  Peja. 
Gjilan.  and  Skopja.  In  particular, 
armed  clashes  became  very  severe  in 
the  Drinica  and  Rugova  areas.  In  the 
first  5  days  the  loss  of  life,  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  casualities.  was  well 
beyond  the  figure  quoted  by  the  press 
of  11  killed  and  some  60  imprisoned. 
The  actual  figure  at  that  time  was 
1.600  killed  and  about  S.OOO  impris- 
oned. From  that  day  onward,  the  situ- 
ation in  Kosovo  became  more  and 
more  critical  until  even  the  most 
remote  villages  in  the  province  were 
affected.  As  of  July  30.  1982,  the  Alba- 
nians have  lost  over  11.800  people, 
countless  numbers  have  been  wounded 
and  crippled,  and  between  20.000  and 
30.000  people  are  in  detention.  The  fig- 
ures quoted  by  Tanjug.  the  Yugoslav 
Press  agency,  of  some  600  people  im- 
prisoned, with  sentences  ranging  from 
15  to  30  years,  are  in  themselves  indic- 
ative of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
particularly  in  a  country  which  has  no 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Yugoslav  Army  has  moved  a 
total  of  40«000  troops,  including  200  ar- 
mored vehicles,  some  helloopter  gun- 
ships  and  some  groimd-attack  fighters 
Into  the  area  to  try  to  oontaln  the  In- 
surrection within  the  borders  of 
Kosovo.  Several  new  factors  have 
come  to  light.  The  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Mehmet  Shehu  in  Albania, 
reported  by  the  Government  as  sui- 
cide, was  in  fact  a  result  of  a  final 
clash  during  a  restricted  meeting  of 
the  Politburo  between  Mehmet  Shehu 
and  Enver  Hoxha.  Fifteen  people  are 
reported  to  have  died  in  the  gun  battle 


which  ensued  after  insults  had  been 
exchanged  when  Hoxha  insisted  that 
Albania  should  not  be  involved  in  sup- 
plying funds  and  weapons  to  the 
Kosovo  rebellion.  It  has  also  recently 
come  to  my  notice,  through  confirmed 
reports,  that  there  have  subsequently 
been  armed  clashes  between  Hoxha 
and  Shehu  supporters  in  Albania.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  purge  of  up  to  3.000  offi- 
cers and  NCO's  of  the  armed  forces 
and  security  police  has  occurred. 
Shehu  had  held  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Interior  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Prime  Minister  and  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  Defense  Ministry. 

These  circumstances  would  in  them- 
selves be  dangerous  to  the  Balkan 
area,  but  considering  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  parallel  nationalist-orient- 
ed organizations  in  Macedonia.  Cro- 
atia. Bosnia,  and  Slovenia,  all  of  which 
are  strongly  influenced  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  often  without  their  being 
aware  of  it,  and  considering  that -the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  very  strong  follow- 
ing among  the  Yugoslav  military,  par- 
ticularly in  the  officer  crops,  and  has 
historic  links  with  the  Montenegrin 
Republic,  the  situation  assumes  poten- 
tially catastrophic  proportions. 

Here.  too.  under  the  guise  of  nation- 
alism, strong  pro-Soviet  elements  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  future  up- 
rising of  the  different  republics  within 
the  federation.  There  is  a  two-pronged 
move  by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
against  Yugoslavia.  One  prong  is  in 
the  form  of  political  pressure  on  the 
ruling  clique  in  Belgrade.  The  second 
prong  is  the  movement  of  arms  and 
funds  across  the  border  from  Bulgaria 
into  Macedonia.  Informed  observers 
have  pointed  out  that  funds  and  weap- 
ons are  also  moving  from  Montenegro 
into  Croatia  and  Kosovo.  Incidents 
and  odd  clashes  have  been  reported  in 
the  last  few  months  in  Croatia. 
Bosnia.  Slovenia.  Vovoydina.  Macedo- 
nia, and  of  course.  Kosovo.  In  Macedo- 
nia, the  situation  is  becoming  almost 
as  bad  as  in  Kosovo,  with  both  Albani- 
an and  Bulgarian  inhabitants  taking 
part  in  armed  clashes,  riots,  and  count- 
less incidents  of  sabotage. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment would  never  initiate  such  a 
move  without  express  instructions 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  would 
Montenegro  risk  the  displeasure  of  the 
central  government  without  some  as- 
surance from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
entitled  "Crisis  in  Kosovo"  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  journal. 
Problems  of  Communism,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  2. 

THE  DBTERIORATINC  SITUATION  IN  COMMUNIST 
ALBANIA 

Albania  internally  has  been  headed 
for  crisis  for  a  long  time.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  over  45,000 
people  have  been  executed  including 
the  newest  piu-ge  of  the  military  and 


security  forces  after  the  shooting  of 
Mehmet  Shehu.  There  are  over  90,000 
people  in  political  prisons,  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  labor  camps.  Since 
1968.  Albania,  by  decree,  became  the 
only  atheist  country  in  the  world 
where  freedom  of  religion  has  been  ab- 
solutely proscribed  to  the  point  where 
several  religious  personalities  have 
been  executed  and  all  houses  of  wor- 
ship closed.  The  economy  has  been  for 
a  very  long  time  on  a  subsistence  level 
and  practically  everything  is  rationed. 
The  events  leading  up  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  Prime  Minister  Mehmet  Shehu 
and  the  after-effects  of  the  purge  of 
the  armed  forces  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed have  created  a  situation  of  mis- 
trust, fear,  and  instability  in  all  levels 
of  Albanian  society.  The  ailing  dicta- 
tor. Enver  Hoxha.  73,  is  primarily  pre- 
occupied with  his  family's  survival 
after  his  death.  Reports  from  in- 
formed observers  indicate  that  pro- 
Soviet  elements  among  those  impris- 
oned in  the  labor  camps  and  concen- 
tration camps  are  planning  a  revolu- 
tion after  Hoxha's  death. 

There  are  some  18  concentration 
camps,  6  major  political  prisons,  and  7 
forced  labor  battalions.  The  harshest 
are  the  political  prisons,  such  as  the 
prison  of  Burel  and  the  prison  of 
Balsh,  the  largest  with  6,000  inmates. 
The  "closed"  concentration  camps 
such  as  Spacz.  a  nickel  mine,  and 
Fiere.  and  Ishen  are  all  hard-labor 
camps  devoid  of  all  basic  human  facili- 
ties. In  1975.  out  of  pure  desperation, 
the  inmates  of  Spacz  took  over  the 
camp  after  killing  their  guards  and 
held  it  for  3  days.  They  were  finally 
subdued  by  two  armored  columns,  one 
sent  from  Tirana  and  the  other  sent 
from  the  northern  divisional  command 
at  Shkodra.  All  3.500  inmates  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  camp  was  refilled  by  Begir 
Baluku's  (Minister  of  Defense  who  was 
also  executed  in  1975)  pro-Soviet  sup- 
porters in  the  military  forces  who  had 
been  purged. 

The  "open"  concentration  camps, 
such  as  the  one  in  Vlona  and  the  one 
in  Mammuras.  are  mainly  agricultural 
and  land  reclamation  camps  where 
people  are  forced  to  report  three  times 
a  day  to  their  local  conunissar.  The 
labor  battalions  go  wherever  directed 
to  perform  heavy  construction  work. 

Despite  the  political  committees  and 
informer  system  within  the  security 
forces  and  the  civilian  population,  the 
evidence  of  rebellious  acts  against  the 
regime  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself. 
Even  though  the  pro- Yugoslav  ele- 
ments in  the  country  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated,  some  .pro-Soviet 
underground  has  been  detected.  The 
nationalist  underground,  though  rela- 
tively uncoordinated,  is  extremely 
silent,  but  shows  their  presence 
through  numerous  acts  of  sabotage. 
There  have  been  certain  conciliatory 
moves  by  the  Soviets,  both  covert  as 
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well  M  overt  The  moct  overt  move 
wta  made  by  Andropov  himielf .  u  re- 
ported by  Pravda  on  November  29. 
1962. 

UMunK  am  ■ovikt  isoiohal  snunoY 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pressing  forward 
in  the  Balkans  through  the  method 
that  it  has  always  used  in  the  past, 
namely,  of  arranging  to  be  invited  in 
by  members  of  the  government  or  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  in  question 
who  find  themselves  no  longer  able  to 
control  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  disastrous  economic  situation  in 
TmoilaTla,  Oroaos.  and  Albania,  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Should  Yugoslavia  default  on  its 
international  loans-approximately 
$23  billion— this,  in  itself,  could  bring 
about  a  domino  effect  throughout  the 
satellite  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  artificial  stete  of  Yugoslavia  has 
had  in  the  past  many  instances  of  re- 
bellion against  the  rule  of  Serbia.  It  is 
therefore  becoming  apparent  that 
unless  appropriate  measures  are 
taiien.  either  through  intervention  on 
the  part  of  Western  powers  or 
through  the  encouragement  of  nation- 
alist anti-Communist  movements 
within  the  different  countries,  the 
entire  area  will  be  .  controlled  and 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  as 
short  a  time  as  2  years. 

If  one  brings  into  this  equation  the 
tremendous  unrest  in  Turlcey.  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  active  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Libya  and  Algeria,  the  weakness  of 
the  Italian  Government,  and  the 
strong  presence  of  the  large  Soviet 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  in  3  years  at  the  most, 
the  control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  oil-producing  countries 
of  the  gulf  will  have  passed  into  Soviet 
hands. 

The  Albanian  Government  headed 
by  Enver  Hoxha  Is  at  present  caught 
in  an  impossible  situation.  Should  the 
Albanian  regime  permit  itself  to 
accept  the  support  of  Western  nations, 
its  Communist  rulers  are  aware  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  Albanian  people  and  the 
regime  will,  therefore,  be  destroyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  Albania 
swing  to  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the 
events  of  1901  when  the  Soviet  troops 
were  forcibly  evacuated  from  Albania 
with  numerous  armed  clashes.  Albania 
could  be  faced  with  severe  Soviet  retal- 
iation. Therefore.  Albania  is  in  an 
amnnalous  position  of  being  totally 
Isolated  from  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  their  respective  spheres  of 
Influence. 

This  being  the  case,  it  should  lie  ob- 
vious that  Albania  is  one  of  the  weak- 
est and  most  easily  subverted  of  the 
Communist  countries.  A  revolution  in 
Albania  would  have  the  effect  of  can- 
celing the  Soviet  strategy  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Should  a  successful  anti-Commu- 


nist revolution  take  place  in  Albania, 
the  people  of  Kosovo  in  present  day 
Yugariavia  and  the  Albanians  in  Mace- 
donia would  cease  their  insurrections, 
because  they  would  know  that  free  Al- 
bania would  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Belgrade  in 
their  favor  for  the  eventual  reunifica- 
tion of  ethnic  Albania. 

saimiro  alsaman  poiikicn  poucy 

In  1948.  pro-Tltoist  elements  under 
Koci  DEOXha  tried  to  make  a  coup 
against  the  Enver  Hoxha  regime,  but 
were  detected  and  purged  by  the  secu- 
rity forces  (Sigurimi). 

In  1960.  when  NlkiU  Khrushchev 
was  preaching  detente,  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  Balkans,  including  Bulgaria.  Al- 
bania, and  Yugoslavia.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  insure  coop- 
eration for  his  policy  of  detente.  The 
Albanian  Government,  however,  be- 
cause of  its  need  to  maintain  strict 
control  and  discipline  over  its  people, 
was  unwilling  to  go  along  with  the 
process.  Therefore.  Khrushchev  en- 
tered into  a  secret  agreement  with 
Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  which  as- 
sured Yugoslavia  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
non-interference  should  a  pro- Yugo- 
slav coup  take  place  in  Albania. 

The  reaction  by  the  regime  in 
Tirana  was  immediate  and  threefold. 
At  the  meeting  of  world  Communists 
in  Moscow  in  1961.  Enver  Hoxha  de- 
nounced Khrushchev's  intrigues,  in- 
sulted him  personally,  and  marched 
out  of  the  meeting.  He  sought  sanctu- 
ary with  the  Chinese  People's  Repub- 
lic. At  the  same  time,  he  carried  out 
the  further  purge  of  the  pro-Yugoslav 
element  in  Albania.  After  some  sharp 
fighting,  the  Hoxha  regime  took  over 
the  Soviet  bases  in  Albania,  giving 
Soviet  diplomats  and  technicians  12 
hours  to  leave  the  country. 

Albania's  tie  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  was  of  interest  to  both 
countries.  For  the  Albanians,  it  in- 
sured security  and  technical  aid.  Red 
China  had  a  need  for  a  mouthpiece  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  a  country 
that  could  irritate  the  Soviet  Union  by 
subverting  tiie  Soviet  satellite  coun- 
tries such  as  Romania  and  Otechoslo- 
vakia.  Finally,  it  gave  the  Chinese  in- 
telligence networks  a  penetration  into 
the  Caucasian  world  and  forward 
training  bases  in  Europe  for  terrorist 
activities.  This  uneasy  alliance  lasted 
until  1975.  when  Chinese  need  for  Al- 
bania grew  far  less. 

Tirana's  reaction  was  to  break  diplo- 
matic relations  with  China  in  1978.  to 
renew  them  again  in  1979,  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  In  effect.  Albania 
has  been  without  any  ideological  ties 
other  than  its  own  brand  of  Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinism  and  without  any 
treaties  or  ties  with  any  other  Commu- 
nist countries  since  March  1978.  This 
has  put  Albania  into  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  not  only  being  nonalined  with 
the  Communist  world,  but  also  with 
the   Western   world,   and.    therefore, 


makes  Albania  extremely  vulnerable 
to  changes  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  15  of 
last  year,  I  expressed  my  concern  to 
the  Senate  about  the  overtures  which 
the  Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov  was 
making  to  Communist  Albania.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  today, 
Peking  is  following  suit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  three 
recent  articles,  two  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  another  from  the 
Washington  Post,  describing  recent 
Red  Chinese  overtures  to  Communist 
Albania  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibits 3.  4.  and  5. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  allow  the 
Balkan  region  to  explode  owing  to 
Soviet  manipulation,  the  West  would 
lie  better  advised  to  seek  a  natural  evo- 
lution in  the  area.  Such  an  evolution 
must  be  based  upon  Just  principles 
which  would  insure  the  integrity  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  various  nations 
within  their  natural  ethnographic 
frontiers. 

An  example  of  such  evolution  would 
be  insuring  that  the  Albanians  of 
Kosovo  be  reintegrated  with  the 
parent  country  Albania.  This,  howev- 
er, could  only  be  done  with  a  non- 
Communist  and  pro- Western  Albania. 
The  present  situation  is  unjust,  be- 
cause it  denies  the  right  of  national 
self-determination. 

Once  such  readjustments  have  taken 
place,  a  confederation  of  free  Balkan 
nations  could  emerge.  This  natural 
evolution  could  insure  stability  and 
progress  in  the  region  and  could  form 
a  solid  block  of  free  nations  against 
future  encroachment  into  the  area  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: 

Exhibit  1 
Yugoslavia's  National  Question 
(By  Vildor  Meier) 
At  Ihe  end  of  March  1981.  disturbances 
brolce  out  in  the  YuKCslav  autonomous  prov- 
Ina-  of  Kasovo.  inhabited  primarily  by  Alba- 
niaai  but  part  of  the  Republic  of  Serbia. 
Since  that  time,  the  Kosovo  region  has  ef- 
fectively bt^en  subject  to  combined  military 
and  police  rule  under  the  control  of  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  The  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Kasovo  is  alleged  to  have  been  "Al- 
banian nationalism. "  Thus,  the  nationality 
question  in  the  multi-national  state  of 
Yugoslavia  erupted  once  again  a  sensitive 
area,  approximately  10  years  after  the  na- 
tional cri.sLs  in  the  Republic  of  Croatia.  The 
events  in  Kosovo  in  turn  stimulated  nation- 
alist reactions  in  Serbia.  One  gets  a  strong 
impression  that  the  situation  is  turning  into 
a  traditional  Balkan  nationality  struggle 
and  that  it  will  be  waged  in  the  traditional 
way.  Communists  in  Yugoslavia  have  been 
claiming  in  their  propaganda  for  years,  even 
decades,  that  they  have  solved  the  national- 
ity problem  in  Yugoslavia  thanks  largely  to 
socialism  and  socialist  aelf-management. 
Yet,  today  they  are  confronted  by  national 
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problems  that  are  hardly  lea  serious  than 
thow  of  the  iaterwar  YugosUv  rtate. 

One  may  well  ask  whether  a  movement 
like  communism  can  by  lU  very  nature 
arrive  at  real  solutions  to  the  nationality 
question  in  a  multi-national  sUte.  The 
Yugoslav  Communists  could  find  little  en- 
couragement in  the  ideas  of  their  ideologi- 
cal mentors.  Multi-national  sUtes  were  an 
abomination  for  Lenin.  Agreeing  with  Karl 
Kautsky,  he  postulated  in  1914  that  "both 
the  example  of  all  progressive  mankind  and 
the  example  of  the  Balkans"  demonstrated 
that  the  national  state  is  the  rule  and  norm 
under  capltaksm.  "The  sUte  of  diverse  com- 
position is  something  backward  or  an  anom- 
aly "  '  For  the  proletariat.  Lenin  continued, 
national  demands  are  generally  subordinate 
to  the  interests  of  the  class  struggle:  for  the 
proletariat  it  is  important  "to  ensure  the  de- 
velopment of  its  class." » 

Communist  Yugoslav  writers  admit  now 
that  It  was  not  easy  for  their  party  to  arrive 
at  adequate  solutions  for  the  nationality 
question,  probably  due  in  part  to  such  con- 
cepU  as  Lerfn's.  Gavro  Altman  writes  that 
in  the  Yugoslav  as  In  the  other  Communist 
parties  the  idea  had  prevailed  that  "the  na- 
tional question  was  in  substance  a  peasant 
question."  From  this  it  was  tenpUng  to  con- 
clude "that  this  problem  was  peculiar  to 
capitalist  countries  and  that  under  socialism 
it  would  tend  to  disappear  by  itself." '  Sima 
MarkoviC.  the  first  leader  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  Yugoslavia,  believed  that  he  was 
doing  justice  to  Lenin's  precepU  by  oppos- 
ing a  federal  solution  for  Yugoslavia  and  by 
dteplaylng     complete     Indifference     about 
whether  the  three  peoples  making  up  the 
state  at  that  time— the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes— were     three     nations    or     three 
branches  of  a  single  nation.'  Thus,  contrary 
to  Tito's  remarks  at  the  8th  Congress  of  the 
League  of  the  Communiste  of  Yugoslavia  in 
1964.  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  party 
had  a  correct  "Leninist "  position  toward  the 
nationality    question    since    1924— when    it 
stipulated  the  principle  of  "equal  rights  up 
to  secession"  for  every  nation. 

Such  declarations  mean  little.  At  the  time 
they  were  proclaimed,  the  Comintern  found 
it  useful  to  favor  the  dissolution  of  all  exist- 
ing sUtes  in  the  Balkans  and  their  replace- 
ment by  one  or  more  federations.  =  This  posi- 
tion could  even  be  traced  to  the  ideas  of  the 
old  Serbian  socialist.  SvetOBar  Markovic* 
Nevertheless,  some  Yugoslav  observers  have 
claimed  that  these  prewar  federative  con- 
cepts led  to  the  adoption  of  a  federal  struc- 
ture for  the  postwar  Yugoslav  state. 

On  the  Other  hand,  there  have  always 
been— and  continue  to  be— Yugoslav  Com- 
munisU  who  cling  as  a  matter  of  principle 
to  Lenin's  original  thesis  that  multinational 
sUtes  are  awkward  and  backward.  Their  be- 
liefs led  them  either  to  try  to  form  separate 
Communist  parties  and  toy  with  the  idea  of 
dismembering  the  country,  or  to  advocate 
an  integral  Yugoslav  nation,  such  as  King 
Alexander  had  proclaimed  in  1929,  and 
thereby  leap  over  the  national  contradic- 
tions in  Yugoslavia.  In  1937,  independent 
Communist  parties  arose  in  Croatia  and  Slo- 
venia; for  Macedonia,  the  same  was  at  least 
contemplated.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
the  dangeiB  on  the  European  horizon  in  the 
1930'8,  other  Yugoslav  Communiste  became 
prey  to  patriotic  Impulses  in  the  sense  of  ad- 
vocating the  integrity  of  the  Yugoslav 
sUte.^  Yet.  after  the  occupation  of  Yugo- 
slavia by  the  Germans  in  April  1941,  the  Co- 
mintern, as  well  as  wide  circles  of  the  Yugo- 
slav party  iteelf,  leaned  toward  accepting 
the  dissolution  of  the  sUte,  not  only  in  Mac- 


edonia but  also  in  Croatia.  In  Zagreb  in  July 
J94X,  an  agent  of  the  Comintern  named  Ko- 
pinlc  was  promoting  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Communist  party  for  the  "Inde- 
pendent SUte  of  Croatia." 

For  a  long  time  there  was  only  vague 
knowledge  of  this  interlude.  Vladimir  De- 
dijer  was  the  first  to  publish  details  in  his 
"new  contributions"  to  the  biography  of 
Tito  that  was  published  In  1981."  As  a  result 
of  these  efforte.  which  could  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  treason,  the  agent  KopiniC  in 
no  way  lost  Titos  friendship.  He  extricated 
himself  from  the  situation  by  claiming  com- 
munications problems,  and  merely  had  to  be 
content  with  subordinate  poste  after  the 
war.  Separatism  evidently  was  not  a  tran- 
sient phenomenon  in  Croatia.  Even  in  1944, 
Milovan  Djilas  noted  "little  prominence  for 
Yugoslavia  and  an  overemphasis  on  Cro- 
atian peculiarities"  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Communiste  of  Croatia.'  Dedijer  claims 
that  his  portrayal  of  the  activities  of  the 
Croatian  party  during  the  war  made  Vladi- 
mir BakariC  and  other  high  Croatian  party 
functionaries  hostile  toward  the  publication 
of  his  book. '» 

Prewar  Yugoslavia  did  not  have  autono- 
mous   territorial     sub-unite.    There    were 
merely  administrative  districte  in  various 
forms,  although  the  nations— at  least  the 
three  leading  nations— were  recognized  as 
constituting  the  state.  This  was  expressed  in 
the  very  name  of  the  country  adopted  in 
1918.  "Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croate  and 
Slovenes."  Politically,  the  naiions  were  rep- 
resented by  parties  in  prewar  Yugoslavia. 
The  more  important  ones  succeeded  in  be- 
coming "national"  parties  with  leading  roles 
among  the  nations  concerned:  the  Radicals 
and  their  auxiliary  and  successor  organiza- 
tions among  the  Serbs:  the  Croatian  Peas- 
ant Party  among  the  Croate:  and  the  cleri- 
cal   People's    Party    among    the   Slovenes. 
Even  the  Bosnian  Moslems  had  a  kind  of 
national    representation    at   certain    times. 
These  parties  received  recognition  even  in 
public  law.  For  example,  the  so-called  spora- 
zum  (agreement)  of  August  1939  that  was  to 
resolve  the  Croatian  question  was  concluded 
between  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister  DragiSa 
CvetkoviC  and  the  leader  of  the  Croatian 
Peasant  Party,  Vladko  MaCek. 

The  new  Communist  Yugoslavia  that  was 
conceived  at  the  second  session  of  AVNOJ— 
the  Anti-Pascist  Council  for  the  National 
Liberation  of  Yugoslavia— in  November  1943 
at  Jajce  was  based  on  the  principle  of  feder- 
alism. The  territory  of  the  country  was  to 
be  divided  into  six  republics,  according  to 
both  historic  and  ethnic  considerations. 
Within  the  Republic  of  Serbia  two  autono- 
mous regions,  Kosovo-Metohija  (later  called 
just  Kosovo,  or  in  Albanian,  Kosova)  and 
Vojvodina.  came  into  being.  The  relations  of 
the  Yugoslav  nations  and  nationalities  were 
put  under  the  slogan  "unity-brotherhood"— 
a  description  which  lends  itself  well  to  pa- 
pering over  problems. 

The  federal  constitution  of  postwar  Yugo- 
slavia, following  the  Soviet  pattern,  was 
probably  supposed  to  have  a  primarily  de- 
clarative character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Communiste.  In  Article  1  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1946,  the  member  republics  even 
received  the  formal  right  to  secede  from  the 
federation.  One  of  the  ideological  pillars  of 
the  "Croatian  Spring "  of  1968-71,  Zagreb 
University  professor  Sima  Djodan— later 
sentenced  to  a  long  prison  term  at  Tito's  in- 
sistence—said with  regard  to  this  concep- 
tion: "Tot  us  the  federation  was  first  cre- 
ated as  a  state  and  assumed  exclusive  com- 
petence over  all  spheres  it  deemed  impor- 


tant for  state  sovereignty  and  for  socioeco- 
nomic life.  The  republics,  as  a  kind  of  ethnic 
form,  were  left  with  the  less  important  and 
the  local  conununities  with  the  least  impor- 
tant functions." " 

Djodan  is  not  entirely  correct  in  this  defi- 
nition of  Yugoslav  federalism.  In  one  sense, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  the  re- 
publics quickly  grew  Into  considerable  and 
to  a  certain  extent  autonomous  power  cen- 
ters, namely  in  regard  to  the  Communist 
party  and  ite  apparatus.'*  As  we  shall  see, 
the  relative  independence  of  the  republic 
party  apparatuses  was  to  prove  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  subsequent  development  of 
Yugoslavia.  (In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
similar  tendencies  were  bloodily  liquidated 
by  Stalin,  matters  were  different.) 

The  republics  in  Yugoslavia,  however,  are 
not  coterminous  with  the  nations.  Of  all  the 
republics,  only  Slovenia  is  ethnically  homo- 
geneous. Croatia  has  a  large  Serbian  minori- 
ty. Many  Croate  live  in  Bosnia-Hereegovina 
and  Vojvodina.  Macedonia  too  has  large 
ethnic  minorities  within  ite  boundaries,  as 
does  Serbia,  alwve  all  in  the  two  autono- 
mous regions.  Similarly,  Serbs  live  in 
Bosnia-Hereegovina  and  in  Croatia.  Monten- 
egro is  not  clearly  defined  from  an  ethnic 
standpoint,  and  Bosnia-Hereegovina  is  a  his- 
torically determined  unit  inhabited  by  Mos- 
lems, Serbs,  and  Croate.  Of  the  two  autono- 
mous regions  created  in  Serbia,  Kosovo  has 
an  Albanian  majority  while  Vojvodina  has  a 
large  Hungarian  minority,  although  in  Voj- 
vodina the  Serbs  predominate  numerically 
and  politically. 

The  lack  of  congruence  between  the  re- 
publics and  the  nations  has  occasionally  led 
to  situations  whereby  ethnic  animosities 
found  outlete  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
specific  republic  and  did  not  affect  the  state 
as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  despite  the  federal 
state,  the  natiora  remained  an  additional 
category,  separate  from  the  republic  struc- 
ture. As  nationalist  impulses  were  expressed 
once  again  in  Yugoslavia,  the  old  irritetion 
of  the  Communiste  with  this  phenomenon 
that  they  could  not  master  also  returned. 

Moreover,  from  the  very  inception  of 
Communist  rule  in  Yugoslavia,  the  category 
of  nation  conUined  politically  conditioned 
ambiguities.  There  were  what  might  be 
called  "good"  and  "bad"  nations  and  even 
•good"  and  "bad"  nationalisms.  The  newly 
created  Macedonian  nation  with  ite  ethnic 
consciousness  has  been  favored:  this  new 
nation  has  been  allowed  to  pursue  irreden- 
tism  abroad,  in  Bulgaria  as  well  as  in 
Greece.  In  the  same  way,  the  ethnic  feeUngs 
of  the  Slovenes  have  enjoyed  understanding 
and  support.  The  Slovenes  are  permitted  to 
bring  up  continuously  the  issue  of  their 
fellow  nationals  in  Carinthia  (Austria)  and 
in  the  area  around  Trieste  (Italy).  Serbian 
and  Croatian  national  aspirations,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  long  been  regarded  nega- 
tively: the  former  are  equated  with  "hege- 
monism"  and  the  latter  with  "separatism." 

Nevertheless,  eventually  it  seemed  advisa- 
ble to  accord  greater  recognition  to  the  na- 
tions under  constitutional  law.  In  the  new 
•basic  principles  "  preceding  the  revised  con- 
stitution of  1963,  -the  nations  of  Yugoslav- 
ia," without  being  expressly  enumerated, 
were  called  the  constituent  parte  of  the 
country:  they— and  not  the  repubUcs— were 
granted  the  fictitious  right  to  secede.  This 
construction  has  been  retained  in  all  subse- 
quent revisions  of  the  constitution  including 
that  of  1974,  now  in  effect.  However,  the 
"nations  and  nationalities"  (formerly  "na- 
tional minorities")  are  neither  enumerated 
nor  recognized  as  legal  subjecte.  Articles 
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24S-a47  aiiBply  set  forth  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  the  nations  and  nationali- 
ties. inducUnc  the  richt  to  use  their  various 
lanriagTt  The  difference  between  nations 
and  nationalities  is  also  not  specifically  de- 
fined. In  practice,  it  seems  that  the  nations 
of  Tugoslavia  are  those  that  have  their 
ethnic  center  within  the  boundaries  of 
Tugoslavia.  while  the  nationalities  have 
their  center  outside  the  borders.'*  Thus,  in 
the  census  reaulU  of  IMl.  the  S77.000  Mon- 
tenepins  are  listed  as  a  "nation,"  while  the 
over  1.7  niilli<n  Albanians  are  considered  a 
"nationality"  ("national  minority"  accord- 
ing to  previous  usage).'* 

In  the  seomd  half  of  the  1950's.  national- 
ly related  tensions  made  themselves  felt  in 
Tugoslavia.  particularly  among  the  individ- 
ual republics.  At  first,  the  tensions  were  eco- 
nomically conditioned.  The  separate  power 
centers  of  the  Communist  leadership  in  the 
individual  republics  had  an  impact  (or  the 
firat  time.  Their  economic  interests  had 
come  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  popula- 
tion. Including  the  non-Communists,  within 
the  individual  republics.  For  example,  gen- 
eral dissMisfaction  prevailed  in  Slovenia  be- 
cause large  funds  were  channeled  from  this 
developed  republic  via  the  federal  budget  to 
the  less  developed  parte  of  Yugoslavia.  The 
Slovenes  felt  threatened  by  stagnation  and 
feared  that  their  republic  might  fall  behind 
the  neighboring  Western  countries  with 
which  it  was  compared.  At  the  7th  Congress 
of  the  League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia 
in  1958.  therefore.  Slovene  politicians  called 
for  a  compromise  that  would  guarantee  fur- 
ther advances  for  the  developed  parte  of 
Tugoslavia.'*  The  economic  discussions  aris- 
ing from  this  issue  led  many  Yugoslavs,  in- 
cluding many  Communiste.  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  new  natioruOism  based  exclusive- 
ly on  uruesolved  economic  problems  could 
arise.  Prom  this  it  followed  that  acceptable 
economic  solutions  would  dampen  ethnic 
stirrings.  Such  views  were  still  being  voiced 
wh«i  the  so-called  "Croatian  Spring"  of 
196S-71  was  already  under  way  in  Zagreb. 

This  ««»gti«Md«  proved  to  be  another  Com- 
munist mistake.  While  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  ecoiKMnic  problems  and  a  sense  of  eco- 
rMunic  backwardness  played  a  large  role 
during  the  onset  of  the  malaise  in  Croatia. 
and  came  up  again  and  again  in  discussions 
at  that  time.'*  it  was  also  apparent  that  in 
the  final  analysis  these  economic  discus- 
sions were  actually  only  a  starting  point  for 
the  articulation  of  a  much  more  general  and 
deeply  felt  emotional  current.  In  other 
words,  at  issue  was  classical  nationalism 
with  all  ite  ramifications.  Furthermore,  the 
polemics  which  broke  out  among  the  histo- 
rians of  the  Individual  republics  and  regions 
coincided  with,  rather  than  followed,  the 
discussions  about  the  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional incon«.'^ 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Communiste  in  the 
face  of  the  revival  of  national  movemente 
and  conflicte  caused  the  party  to  look  for 
theoretical  concepte  that  might  resolve 
these  contradictions  in  the  multi-national 
state  of  Yugoslavia.  Somehow,  it  was  felt,  a 
"Yugoslav  consciousness"  must  be  created 
that  could  appeal  to  both  patriotic  and 
ethnic  feelings.  In  1957.  Edvard  Kardelj  at- 
tempted to  direct  this  search  into  politically 
acceptable  channels.  In  the  foreword  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Slovenian 
national  question,  written  before  World 
War  n.  he  spoke  in  favor  of  a  socialistically 
determined  "Tugoslavness"  (Jugoalo- 
venstvo)  that  should  form  a  "consciousness" 
above  national  feelings  among  the  different 
peoples  of  Tugoslavia.  According  to  Kardelj. 


national  conflicts  could  arise  only  If  a  "na- 
tionalistic" position  was  adopted,  if  "Tugos- 
lavness" was  understood  as  national  integra- 
lism  (as  King  Alexander  had  imderstood  it 
in  1939).  or  if  a  "bureaucratic"  standpoint 
was  taken.'* 

This  was  a  very  complicated  definition.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  some  party  members 
simply  took  ^ardeU's  "Tugoslavness"  to 
mean  overcoming  particular  nationalisms  by 
cultivating  a  new  Tugoslav  national  feeling, 
that  is.  precisely  by  promoting  Tugoslav  na- 
tional integralism.  This  interpretation  cor- 
responded also  with  Lenin's  view  on  how  to 
overcome  the  "backward"  multi-national 
state.  The  Zabreb  sociologist  Duten  Biland- 
eiC  recalled  in  a  1982  interview  with  the 
Zagreb  VJeanik  that  at  the  7th  Congress  of 
the  League  of  Communiste  in  1958.  some 
delegates  had  spoken  out  "for  the  formation 
of  a  Yugoslav  nation  and  the  abolition  of 
the  republics."  "  Tito.  too.  was  apparently 
influenced  by  such  views.  In  1963,  out  of  the 
blue,  he  advocated  Yugoslav  integralism,  at 
least  in  the  cultural  sense:  "If  we  want  to 
create  a  socialist  culture."  he  said  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Yugoslav  journalist's  associa- 
tion, "we  must  also  have  a  common  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  Yugoslav.  Not  every  repub- 
lic or  every  nationality  can  create  ite  own 
socialist  culture,  for  this  would  again  mean 
separation." "  Such  theses  were  soon 
dropped  since  they  encountered  resistance. 
In  1967,  Tito  stated  before  the  Communiste 
of  Belgrade  that  the  term  "Yugoslav" 
meant  "membership  in  our  socialist  commu- 
nity but  not  a  nationality."  " 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  at- 
tempte  to  stimulate  a  renewed  Yugoslav  in- 
tegralism played  a  large  role  in  the  rise  of 
the  national  movement  in  Croatia  during 
1968-71.  In  part,  this  movement  consisted  of 
a  very  emotional  reaction  against  "unitar- 
ism"  and  "centralism"  in  any  form.  It 
stressed  the  independence  and  equal  righte 
of  the  nations  within  the  federal  structure 
to  the  point  of  reviving  the  "right  to 
secede,"  which  the  constitution  had  granted 
first  to  the  republics  and  later  to  the  na- 
tions. There  were  proposals  to  transform 
the  federation  into  a  confederation.-'  In 
this  connection,  the  principle  of  statehood 
for  the  individual  republics  was  also  advo- 
cated. This  demand  was  important  because 
it  basically  involved,  at  least  for  Croatia,  the 
revival  of  the  idea  of  national  sovereignty 
within  Yugoslavia  and  ite  linkage  to  the  re- 
public. The  Croatian  crisis  was  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  nation- 
ality question  in  Yugoslavia.  It  spelled  the 
end  of  propagandistic  slogans  and  Leninist 
flourishes,  as  well  as  of  notions  that  social- 
ism made  nationalism  inconceivable. 

Although  Tito  ordered  a  thorough  crack- 
down on  nationalist  manifestations  in  1971. 
national  aspirations  were  accorded  more 
consideration  in  the  ensuing  years.  The 
principle  of  statehood  for  the  individual  re- 
publics became  accepted  and  adopted  first 
in  the  constitutional  amendmente  of  1971 
and  then  in  the  constitution  of  1974.  Even 
the  autonomous  provinces  within  Serbia 
were  recognized  as  constituent  elemente  of 
Yugoslavia  and  were  granted  autonomous 
rights,  recognized  in  the  constitution.  The 
difference  in  comparison  to  the  republics 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  statehood  of  the  re- 
gions was  not  recognized.  Article  4  charac- 
terizes the  regions  simply  as  "autonomous, 
socialist,  self-managed,  democratic,  socio-po- 
litical communities'— in  which,  to  be  sure, 
"the  nations  and  nationalities  realize  their 
sovereign  righte."  This  is  the  point  on  which 
the  authorities  of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina 


base  their  claims  in  the  struggle  against 
centralizing  tendencies  in  the  Republic  of 
Serbia. 

It  is  often  asked  why  federalism  in  Yugo- 
slavia came  to  be  especially  emphasiied  and 
anchored  in  the  constitution  in  a  veritably 
"bourgeois"  manner  after  the  crisis  in  Cro- 
atia. The  explanation  can  only  lie  in  Tito's 
belief  at  the  time  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  political  concept  for  Tugoslavia.  He  ap- 
parently thought  it  possible  to  accommo- 
date the  new  realities  on  the  state  level 
through  a  federalism  solidly  anchored  in 
the  constitution  and  the  legal  system,  while 
a  more  disciplined  and  centralized  party 
would  buttress  both  the  state  and  the 
regime.  In  two  speeches  in  Split  and  Zadar 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1970.  Tito  charac- 
terized as  an  error  the  attempt  (at  the  6th 
Congress  of  the  Tugoslav  LMgue  of  Com- 
muniste in  1952)  to  obliterate  the  centralist 
organizational  principle  of  a  Leninist  Com- 
munist party."  The  10th  party  congress  in 
1974  emphasized,  as  had  not  been  done  for  a 
long  time,  the  centralist  and  Leninist  luiture 
of  the  party:  it  took  an  explicit  stance 
against  the  iwrty's  "federalization."  ** 

This  concept  of  Tito's— which,  like  Kar- 
delj's  sought  to  mix  "socialist  international- 
ism" with  an  unclearly  defined  "Tugoslav- 
ness"—failed,  since  it  aggravated  national 
and  federal  problems  in  the  post-Tito 
period.  Because  the  Communist  party  ap- 
paratuses in  the  individual  republics  consti- 
tute relatively  independent  power  centers,  a 
centralist  conception  of  the  party  could  not 
prevail  over  them.  While  Tito  did  succeed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  purge  in  Croatia,  in 
ousting  from  tbeir  posts  In  the  Serbian.  Slo- 
venian, and  Macedonian  republics  propo- 
nente  of  policies  that  he  disliked,  he  was 
forced  to  rely  even  in  the  Croatian  case  on 
alliances  with  the  various  republic  leader- 
ships. Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  purges 
caused  the  Tugoslav  party  to  lose  many  out- 
standing personalities,  whose  absence  is  still 
felt  today.  Tito's  actions  precipitated  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
the  party  as  an  institution. 

These  developments,  the  further  strength- 
ening of  the  republics  and  the  decline  of  the 
party's  importance  in  the  spectnmi  of  Tugo- 
slav Institutloos,  continued  at  an  accelerated 
pace  after  Tito's  death.  They  readied  their 
high  point  thus  far  at  the  ISth  CongieH  of 
the  League  of  Communists  of  Tugoslavia  In 
1983. "Both  developments  were  doaely  linked 
to  growing  economic  dif  Acuities,  which  could 
not  be  overcome  by  party  resolutions  alone. 
It  also  became  clear  that  aU  the  problems, 
including  the  Kosovo  problem,  did  not  lead 
to  strong  solidarity  within  the  Tugoslav 
party  but  rather  to  an  intensification  of  oon- 
nicts.  In  September  1983.  the  new  party 
chairman.  Mltja  RlMCie.  spoke  openly  about 
the  lamentable  state  of  cohesion  within  the 
party  and  threatened  his  listeners  with 
"democratic  centralism."  ** 

As  far  as  the  Republic  of  Croatia  is  con- 
cerned. Tito's  crackdown  in  the  early  1970's 
left  it  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  indicative 
of  Communist  inability  to  cope  with  the 
phenomenon  of  nation.  The  new  leadership 
was  of  second-rate  quality.  While  they  did 
defend  the  economic  intereste  of  the  repub- 
lic.*' the  new  leaders  in  Zagreb  could  not 
bring  about  an  identification  between  re- 
public and  ruition.  This  left  the  mounting 
Croatian  national  consciousness  without  an 
outlet.  The  situation  was  not  improved  by 
the  fact  that  the  roughly  15  percent  Serbi- 
an minority  within  the  republic  has  been  ac- 
corded preferential  treatment.  These  Serbs 


live  In  the  economically  more  ba^ward 
areas  and  favored  strong  Tugoslav  centra- 
lism as  far  back  as  the  pre-war  period.  They 
were  afraid— «s  it  turns  out  Justifiably— of 
Croatian  nationalism.  In  IMl.  these  Serbs 
were  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Communist 
partisans  by  the  operations  of  the  Croatian 
UstaSe.  and  ft  is  probably  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  after  1945  and  again  after  1971. 
the  Serbs  behaved  like  conquerors.  The 
share  of  Serbs  in  the  membership  of  the 
Croatian  Communist  party  was  around  28 
percent  in  1958  and  was  still  24  percent  in 
1978.«»  This  Is  far  more  than  their  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  One  also  gete  the  im- 
pression that  the  Serbs  are  overrepresented 
in  the  politicgl  police  of  Croatia. 

The  Catholic  church  was  able  to  fill  the 
tutional  vacuum  in  Croatia.  It  succeeded  in 
making  itself  the  guardian  of  the  hlstoriad 
traditions  of  the  Croats.  The  massive  gath- 
ering of  about  200.000  partidpante  in  Nin 
(Dalmatia)  on  September  1  and  2.  1979.  to 
celebrate  the  (Droate'  1.100  year-old  affili- 
ation with  Roman  Christianity  constituted 
the  high  point  of  this  effort.**  The  success 
of  this  celebration  and  of  other  activities  by 
the  Church  made  the  regime  nervous  and 
led  to  an  anti-clerical  campaign  in  1980  and 
1981.  including  police  harassment  of  the 
clergy  extending  even  into  Bosnia-Hercego- 
vina.  Jakov  Bla2evi6,  then  president  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Croatian  Republic  and  the 
chief  procuiBtor  in  the  1946  trial  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Zagreb.  Aloys  StepinaC.  re- 
opened old  wounds  by  publishing  his  mem- 
oirs in  January  1981.*"  At  the  same  time, 
nationalistictlly  inclined  Croatian  intellec- 
tuals such  as  Franjo  Tudjman.  Vlado  Ooto- 
vac.  Zlatko  TomiCiC.  Dobroslav  Paraga.  and 
Marko  VeseHca  were  put  on  trial.  To  this 
day.  many  expressions  of  national  feeling 
that  have  long  been  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  other  republics  of  Tugoslavia  are  appar- 
ently taboo  in  Croatia. 

The  percentage  of  party  members  among 
the  individual  nations  or  nationalities  seems 
to  have  become  more  and  more  the  measure 
of  the  tolerance  and  understanding  that  the 
Communist  regime  is  ready  to  display  In 
specific  instances,  including  on  the  issue  of 
nationality.  The  percentages  of  party  mem- 
bership were  long  secret,  but  in  June  1982. 
official  sUtlstics  were  published."  With  a 
"Communist  density"  of  only  4.62  percent, 
the  Albanians  are  the  black  sheep  among 
the  Tugoslav  nations,  even  if  one  takes  into 
account  that  the  proportion  of  minors 
among  this  nation  is  especially  high.  The 
Croatians.  with  7  percent,  are  not  much 
better  off.  As  for  the  Slovenes,  only  6.4  per- 
cent belong  to  the  party.  However,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  strength  of  Catholicism  there, 
low  party  membership  is  probably  due  to 
higher  living  standard  and  relatively  tran- 
quil conditions,  which  make  political  in- 
volvement seem  rather  superfluous.  Among 
the  Montenegrins,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  20  percent  are  Communiste.  and 
among  the  Serbs  over  12  percent.  Of  the 
Macedonians,  10.5  percent  are  Communiste. 
Of  those  who  designate  themselves  ethnical- 
ly as  "Tugoslavs."  more  than  11  percent 
belong  to  the  party. 

This  last-named  ethnic  designation  gave 
rise  to  many  commente  and  discussions  in 
the  spring  of  1982,  and  brought  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  Tugoslav  Communiste  vis-a-vis 
the  nationality  question  bade  to  ite  starting 
point.  When  the  results  of  the  1981  census 
were  published,  it  turned  out  that  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  Tugoslav  citizens— 
around  1.22  mlUion  or  5.42  percent  of  the 
total  population— designated  themselves  as 


"Tugoslavs"  by  lutioiud  affiliaUon.  This 
was  4.3  times  as  many  as  in  1971.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  this  phenomenon  mani- 
fested itself  in  different  parte  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Boenia-Hercegovina.  the  number  of 
"national  Tugoslavs"  rose  in  comparison  to 
the  1971  census  from  around  44,000  to 
326.000:  one  can  assume  that  the  figure  was 
for  the  most  part  made  up  of  Moslems  who 
do  not  care  for  the  formal  identification  of 
religion  and  nationality.  In  the  autonomous 
region  of  Vojvodina.  the  "Tugoslavs"  in- 
creased from  47,000  to  167.000:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  Hungarians  declined 
by  40.000.  and  that  of  Croate  fell  also.  In 
the  Republic  of  Croatia,  the  percentage  of 
Serbs  sank  from  14.2  to  11.5  percent,  while 
there  were  suddenly  8.2  percent  "Tugo- 
slavs." a  figure  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  in  1971.  In  Kosovo,  the  share  of 
"national  Yugoslavs."  0.2  percent,  was  the 
lowest  percentage  in  all  of  Yugoslavia.''* 

Did  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  natiorud  Yugoslavs  come  about 
because  the  party  carried  out  direct  or  indi- 
rect propaganda  to  the  effect  that  'Yugo- 
slav" as  a  national  category  was  "more  pro- 
gressive" in  the  socialist  sense  than  Croat. 
Slovene,  or  Serb?  Obviously,  this  must  have 
played  a  role.  Dusan  Bilandzic  met  with  ex- 
cited denials  when  he  tried  to  explore  this 
question  The  fear  of  conflict  that  many 
citizens  might  have  harbored  so  soon  after 
Tito's  death,  the  wish  to  resolve  personal  di- 
lemmas such  as  mixed  marriages,  or  a  pref- 
erence for  unity  and  centralism  undoubted- 
ly Influenced  the  choice  of  some  respond- 
ente.  In  addition,  some  groups  who  are  mi- 
norities in  their  area  might  have  sought  to 
protect  themselves  by  "national  Yugoslav- 
ness."  In  any  event,  in  BilandziC's  opinion, 
the  huge  increase  in  "national  Yugoslavs" 
shows  that  -something  is  wrong  in  our  soci- 
ety." *•■•  Bilandzie  also  suggested  that  the 
striving  for  a  Yugoslav  naticn  was  an  "illu- 
sion." 

The  ugly  way  in  which  some  party  actlv- 
iste.  notably  Serbs  from  Croatia,  conducted 
polemics  against  Bilandzie  ='■*  supports  the 
assumption  that,  now  as  before,  there  are 
many  Yugoslav  Communiste— and  perhaps 
non-Communist  Yugoslav  patriote  as  well— 
who  seek  to  overcome  Yugoslavia's  national 
diversity  and  occasional  discord  through  a 
supranational  'Yugoslavism."  The  unease 
over  this  declarative  Yugoslavism  so  evident 
In  the  BilandziC  interview,  however,  indi- 
cates that  the  traditional  nations  of  Yugo- 
slavia still  constitute  the  basic  componente 
of  that  country,  and  cannot  be  pushed  into 
the  background  or  bypassed.  BilandziC  is 
probably  correct  in  saying  that  "national 
Yugoslavism"  is  primarily  a  product  of  spe- 
cific regional  or  personal  idiosyncracies  and 
thus  a  limited  phenomenon.  Indeed,  devel- 
opmente  since  Tito's  death  seem  to  have 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  as- 
sertiveness  of  individual  nations,  natioruili- 
ties.  and  republics. 

Nowhere  has  this  assertiveness  been  ex- 
pressed more  conspicuously  than  in  Kosovo. 
The  evente  in  Kosovo  clearly  show  the 
limite  of  national  Integralism  in  contempo- 
rary Yugoslavia.  At  the  same  time,  they 
could  also  signify  an  unequivocal  and  per- 
haps irrevocable  dashing  of  hopes  that  na- 
tional contradictions  in  the  Balkans  might 
be  overcome  by  means  of  "supranational" 
socialist  doctrine.  The  very  name  "Yugo- 
slavia" signifies  the  land  of  the  Southern 
Slavs.  The  Albanians— of  whom  more  than 
2.5  million  live  in  the  Albanian  Socialist 
People's  Republic  and  another  1.73  million, 
according  to  the  1981  census,  live  in  Yugo- 
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slavia— are  not  Slavs.  According  to  modem 
scholarship,  they  are  the  descendante  of  the 
ancient  Illyrlans.  This  hypothesis  Is  accept- 
ed today  by  all  Albanian  scholars  and  by  a 
large  number  of  non-Albanian  Balkan  spe- 
cialiste.*'  The  Albanians  were  the  last 
Balkan  nation  to  acquire  a  modem  national 
consciousness  in  the  19th  century  and  form 
a  national  state.  In  Tirana,  the  visitor  is 
always  told  that  the  religious  diversity  of 
the  Albanians  (Moslem.  Orthodox,  and 
Catholic)  hindered  the  process  of  becoming 
a  nation.  This  is  given,  among  other  rea- 
sons, as  the  explaiuitlon  for  the  massive  sn- 
tirellgious  campaign  of  1967-68  and  the  des- 
ignation of  Albania  as  the  world's  "first 
atheistic  state."  It  is  probably  also  tme  that 
the  late  coalescence  of  the  Albanians  into  a 
modem  nation  led  them  at  first  to  prefer 
the  continued  existence  of  the  19th-century 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  at  least  tried  to 
protect  the  Albanian  settlement  areas 
against  the  territorial  claims  of  the  new 
Balkan  Christian  states  of  Serbia.  Greece, 
and  Montenegro.  The  •League  of  Prizren." 
the  first  united  political  association  of  the 
Albanians  which  sought  to  make  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1878  understand  their  intereste, 
certainly  contained  this  tendency  along 
with  an  emancipatory  one.** 

The  first  Balkan  War  then  brought  pre- 
cisely what  the  Albanians  had  feared:  the 
victorious  young  Balkan  states  appropriated 
large  parte  of  the  Albanian  settlement  area, 
with  Serbia  and  Montenegro  dividing  be- 
tween them  Kosovo  and  today's  western 
Macedonia.  The  Albanians  of  Kosovo 
fought  against  this  annexation  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  it.  Of  the  1.73  million  Al- 
banians In  Yugoslavia  today.  1.23  million 
live  in  Kosovo  where,  according  to  the  1981 
census,  they  make  up  77.7  percent  of  the 
population.  In  Macedonia,  there  are  374,000 
Albanians  making  up  19  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation: not  quite  38,000  live  in  Montenegro. 
Kosovo  is  dear  not  only  to  the  Albanians; 
it  was  also  the  heart  of  the  medieval  Serbi- 
an kingdom.  Many  Important  Serbian  cul- 
tural monumente  are  located  here,  and  the 
landmark  battle  of  1389  against  the  Turks 
was  fought  on  Kosovo  Field.  This  Serbian 
defeat  forms  the  subject  of  the  national 
epic  literature.  In  Prizren,  the  great  memo- 
rials of  both  Albanians  and  Serbs  are  found 
only  a  short  distance  apart:  in  the  city  Is  the 
villa  in  which  the  "League  of  Prizren"  met 
in  1878:  two  miles  up  the  valley  is  the  mon- 
astery on  the  site  where  Tsar  Dusan.  the 
greatest  ruler  of  medieval  Serbia,  was 
buried.  It  Is  also  beyond  doubt  that  In  this 
early  period  Kosovo  was  settled  primarily 
by  Serbs.  In  the  western  part  of  Kosovo, 
that  Is.  along  the  border  with  contemporary 
Albania.  Metohija  and  ite  cities  Pe<i  and 
Prizren  may  have  always  been  partly  settled 
by  Albanians:  but  In  eastern  Kosovo,  where 
Pristina  is  located,  the  Albanians  came  to 
settle  only  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  later." 

These  historical  polnte  are  Important  be- 
cause the  Kosovo  conflict  has  increasingly 
become  a  purely  national  dispute  between 
Serbs  and  Albanians,  as  well  as  between  the 
authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Serbia  and 
those  of  the  autonomous  region  of  Kosovo. 
The  rest  of  Yugoslavia  seems  to  play  the 
role  of  an  Irritated  and  concerned  spectator. 
The  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Serbia 
and  the  Serbian  press  concentrate  their  at- 
tention to  an  ever  greater  extent  on  the 
problem  of  the  emigration  of  the  Serbs  out 
of  Kosovo.  At  the  request  of  Serbia,  the 
Federal  Parliament  has  also  taken  up  this 
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probtem  but  obviously  has  difficulty  findins 
soluticms.** 

Elven  a  canial  visitor  to  Kosovo  can  ieaslly 
see  that  relations  between  the  two  groups  of 
inhabitants  are  quite  tense.**  Outmigratlon 
of  Serbs  has  been  a  persistent  phenomenon 
there  sinoe  1966.  when  the  authorities  and 
police  in  Kosovo  were  "Albanlanlzed"  after 
the  fall  of  the  Internal  affairs  minister. 
Aleksandar  Rankovie.  As  a  result  of  the  Ser- 
bian outmigratlon  and  the  higher  birthrate 
of  the  Albanians,  the  population  ratio  has 
chanced  since  World  War  11.  In  1953.  the 
Albanians  made  up  not  quite  65  percent  of 
the  population  of  Kosovo,  while  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins  together  accounted  for  over 
26  percent  Today,  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures are  77.7  and  not  quite  15  percent.*" 
Thus,  Albanian  nationalists  are  tangibly  re- 
aliaing  the  goal  of  an  "ethnically  pure 
Kosovo."  despite  federal  intervention  and 
massive  police  pressure.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  outmigratlon  of  many  Serbs,  espe- 
cially from  the  villages,  is  hastened  by  the 
behavior  of  segments  of  the  Albanian  popu- 
lation. Although  only  Incomplete  sUtistics 
on  the  exact  number  of  Serbs  and  Montene- 
grins that  have  left  are  available,  the  Bel- 
grade newspaper  Polilika  estimates  the  mi- 
gration losses  of  these  two  groups  in  Kosovo 
between  1971  and  1981  to  be  about  102.000 
persons.*'  The  absolute  number  of  Serbs  in 
Kosovo  declined  during  this  period  from 
238.000  to  just  under  210.000.  while  the 
number  of  Albanians  grew  from  916,000  to 
1.23  million. 

The  present  situation  is  just  a  phase  in  a 
long  process.  The  governments  of  Serbia 
and  interwar  Yugoslavia— both  dominated 
by  Serbs— viewed  the  annexation  of  Kosovo 
after  the  first  Balkan  War  and  World  War  I 
as  a  return  of  places  sacred  to  the  Serbian 
national  past;  they  attempted  to  bring  Serbs 
into  Kosovo  again  and  to  push  back  the  Al- 
l>anians  through  colonization.  Most  Albani- 
ans in  Kosovo  therefore  welcomed  the 
breakup  of  Yugoslavia  by  fascist  Italy  and 
the  uniting  of  Kosovo  and  western  Macedo- 
nia to  Albania  proper,  even  if  they  presum- 
ably would  have  preferred  to  see  this  "lib- 
eration" take  place  in  different  circum- 
stances. 

In  this  connection,  a  former  high  official 
of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  party.  Vukman- 
ovic-Tempo.  vividly  described  the  precarious 
conditions  in  which  the  Communists  had  to 
try  to  build  their  resistance  movement 
during  World  War  II."  There  was  always 
the  risk  that  the  few  Albanians  who  found 
their  way  to  the  Communists  would  begin  to 
discuss  unification  plans  with  the  Commu- 
nists of  Albania.  Quite  possibly,  it  was  the 
substantial  dependence  of  £nver  Hoxha's 
Albanian  partisan  movement  on  Tito's 
Yugoslav  partisans  that  prevented  greater 
complications  in  this  sphere.  The  scant  joy 
of  the  Albanians  over  the  reestablishment 
of  Yugoslavia  was  again  expressed  in  armed 
resistance  after  1944.  prompting  Tito's  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  a  brutal  police  regime 
in  Kosovo  that  oppressed  the  Albanian  pop- 
ulation, despite  the  formal  autonomy  of  the 
region.  This  regime  was  supported  by  many 
of  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  living  in 
Kosovo,  some  of  whom  avenged  grievances 
accumulated  during  the  Albanian  domina- 
tion in  World  War  II. 

When  repression  eased  after  1966.  the 
feeling  of  liberation  on  the  part  of  the  Alba- 
nians was  expressed  in  the  demonstrations 
of  1968.  Subsequently,  the  Albanians  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  national  Intellectual 
center  for  Kosovo  in  the  University  of  Pris- 
tina.  In  addition,  a  generation  of  young,  na- 


tionally conscious  teachers  for  all  school 
levels  reached  maturity.  These  people  were 
the  instigators  of  the  nationalist  revolts  of 
1981,  and  they  firmly  maintain  their  nation- 
al positions.  The  police  and  military  repres- 
sion, as  well  as  the  arrests  and  convictions 
of  so  many  young  Albanians— often  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  transgressions— con- 
tribute to  hostility  toward  the  Serbian  and 
Montenegrin  population.  The  situation  ap- 
pears Insoluble  today  since  all  suggested 
measures  can  ultimately  be  undermined  by 
the  Albanian  population  of  Kosovo,  which 
reacts  to  repression  with  solidarity  and  a 
conspiracy  of  silence. 

What  do  the  young  Albanian  rebels  of 
Kosovo  want?  One  can  get  some  Idea  of 
their  goals  only  through  personal  Impres- 
sions: the  conspiracy  of  silence  also  applies 
to  their  objectives.  They  feel  themselves  to 
be  Albanians,  for  whom  the  unification 
process  of  the  Albanian  nation  is  the  deter- 
mining national  experience.  A  corollary  of 
this  is  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Yugoslavia.  Just  as  19th-century 
Serbs  thought  about  national  unity  first 
culturally  and  then  politically,  today  the  Al- 
banians of  Kosovo,  above  all  the  younger 
generation,  are  doing  the  same.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  imply  an  uncondi- 
tional desire  for  union  with  present-day  Al- 
bania. 

Immediately  after  the  events,  Stane 
Dolanc,  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  and 
minister  of  internal  affairs,  dismissed  the 
notion  that  the  unrest  was  instigated  by 
Tirana.*"  Subsequently.  Albania  generally, 
and  Enver  Hoxha  personally,  were  accused 
of  'agitating"  the  young  Albanians  in 
Kosovo  with  irredentist  sentiments.  Yet. 
from  visits  and  conversations  in  Tirana,  one 
gains  the  impression  that  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  unease  in 
Tirana  about  the  developments  in  Kosovo. 
The  Alttanians  in  Kosovo  are  perceived  to 
be  national  "purists"  whose  intensifying  na- 
tionalism is  unsettling  to  authorities  in 
Tirana  because  it  is  not  subject  to  their  con- 
trol. There  is  also  fear  that  the  Kosovars— 
who  have  a  freer  life,  practice  their  religion, 
and  can  travel  abroad— might  cause  unrest 
in  AltMUiia  by  stimulating  desires  for  similar 
conditions  there.  Furthermore.  Tirana  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  Yugoslavia  as 
one  of  the  few  countries  with  which  Albania 
has  contacts,  as  its  most  important  trading 
partner,  and  as  a  rampari  against  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  principle,  so  a  visitor  is  always  told. 
Albania  wants  good  relations  with  Yugoslav- 
ia, but  naturally  cannot  remain  silent  when 
the  "brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border"  are  oppressed  by  Serbian  or  Mace- 
donian nationalism.** 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  for  true  Alba- 
nian irredentism  in  Kosovo,  In  the  sense  of 
a  movement  for  unification  with  Albania, 
has  not  yet  come.  Rather,  one  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  young  Kosovars  feel  that 
their  mission  includes  lighting  the  torch  of 
national  unity  on  a  "realistic "  basis  in  Alba- 
nia proper.  Enver  Hoxha  is  respected  as  a 
national  leader,  a  sort  of  "anti-Tito."  but 
hardly  as  anything  more.  As  long  as  the  cur- 
rent regime  and  the  current  system  exist  in 
Albania,  the  Kosovo  problem  will  remain  a 
domestic  problem  for  Yugoslavia.  The 
young  Kosovars  in  no  way  dispute  the  fact 
that  they  have  more  freedom  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  Yugoslavia  than  do 
their  brothers  in  Albania.  They  think,  how- 
ever, that  they  owe  it  to  their  Albanian  na- 
tional consciousness  to  place  these  advan- 
tages in  the  service  of  eventual  Albanian 
unification. 


The  Communist  authorities  in  Kosovo 
who  are  Albanian  are  in  danger  of  falllnc 
between  two  stools.  Under  the  former  party 
secretary  Mahmud  Bakali.  a  kind  of  state- 
socialist  regime  was  in  effect  in  Kosovo. 
with  capital  investments  coming  from  the 
central  government.  Today,  the  much 
weaker  political  leadership  of  Kosovo  is 
under  pressure  from  the  authorities  of 
Serbia,  who  would  like  to  reduce  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  province  and 
who  threaten  "personnel  changes."**  The 
Serbian  leadership,  especially  Dragoslav 
MarkoviC.  can  and  does  capitalize  on  Serbi- 
an frustrations  unleashed  by  the  Kosovo 
question.  Statements  expressive  of  low 
esteem  for  the  national  achievements  of  the 
Albanians  are  pouring  out  of  Serbia;  *■  even 
the  Illyrian  ancestry  of  the  Albanians  is 
presented  as  a  political  problem  (and  thus 
denied)  in  the  Serbian  Central  Committee.*' 
This  overt  anti-Albanian  bias  also  found  its 
way  into  the  platform  on  Kosovo  adopted  at 
the  12th  Congress  of  the  League  of  Commu- 
nists.*" 

Thus,  the  nationality  question  has  become 
again  a  rivalry  between  nationalisms  in  so- 
cialist Yugoslavia,  as  it  had  l>een  in  prewar 
Yugoslavia.  This  development  is  regarded 
with  concern  by  many  people  in  Yugoslavia, 
in  and  out  of  the  party.  In  the  wake  of  the 
12th  party  congress  in  the  summer  of  1982, 
there  were  some  criticisms  of  the  political 
leadership  in  Serbia  on  this  point.**  The 
question  remains  whether  Serbia,  which  is 
strong  in  both  population  and  power,  can  be 
circumvented  or  induced  to  change  its  poli- 
cies. According  to  some  views,  the  Yugoslav 
federation.  Including  the  party,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bring  this  about.  With 
regard  to  Kosovo,  the  policy  of  the  federa- 
tion at  the  present  time  amounts  simply  to 
keeping  the  situation  under  some  degree  of 
physical  control  through  a  massive  show  of 
force.  A  political  solution,  however,  would 
have  to  include  recognition  that  the  Albani- 
ans are  the  majority  in  Kosovo,  and  perhaps 
even  a  change  of  the  present  constitutional 
arrangements.  Because  of  the  specter  of 
separatism,  there  is  reluctance  to  give 
Kosovo  republic  status.  Yet,  postponement 
of  a  political  solution  might  necessitate 
greater  concessions  in  the  future.  Mean- 
while, the  Kosovo  problem  reveals  the  limit- 
ed room  for  maneuver  at  the  disposal  of  the 
post-Tito  leadership  of  Yugoslavia. 
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EXRIBrT2 
Crisis  in  Kosovo 
(By  Mark  Baskin) 
The  recent  upheaval  in  Yugoslavia's  pre- 
dmninantly  Albanian  province  of  Kosovo 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  Belgrade's  efforts  to 
restore  political  order  there  provide  an  in- 
teresting opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of 
ethnicity  in  that  multinational  country.  The 
literature  on  postwar  Yugoslav  politics  has 
generally  proceeded  from  the  assumption 
that  this  issue  and  related  regional  particu- 
larisms comprise  the  central,  underlying  di- 
lemmas of  Yugoslavia's  politics  and  society. 
Pessimistic  assessments  question  the  coun- 
try's very  viability  and  argue  that  zero-sum, 
primordial  ethnic  struggles  for  power  will 
prevent  the  firm  establishment  of  legitima- 
cy of  the  "national"  (i.e.,  federal)  govern- 
ment among  strategic  elites  and  public'  Op- 
timists see  central  decision-makers  manag- 
ing conflicts  in  ways  that  may  ultimately 
break  down  the  patterns  of  ethnic  identifi- 
cation, and  perhaps  even  result  in  a  broader 
••YugosUv"  identification.  ==  Thus,  the  ways 
in  which  the  •crisis  in  Kosovo"  continues  to 
be  a  major  issue  on  the  agenda  of  Yugoslav- 
ia's leadership  command  great  interest. 

Within  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  Kosovo  has  the  status  of  an  au- 
tonomous province  in  the  Republic  of 
Serbia.  As  of  1981,  Albanians  constituted  78 
percent  of  its  population  of  1,584,588;  Serbs, 
13  percent;  and  Montenegrins,  2  percent.^' 
Politically  domhiated  by  the  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins  until  1966,  the  province's  Al- 
banians staged  major  nationalist  demonstra- 
tions shortly  thereafter— in  November 
1968— demanding  republic  status  for  the 
province  within  the  federation.*  In  the 
1970's,  there  occurred  an  "Albanianization" 
of  the  province's  administration;  explosive 
growth  of  the  university  in  the  provincial 
ci^ital,  Pristina.  as  a  magnet  for  all  Albani- 
ans in  Yugoslavia;  an  increa&e  in  direct  con 
tacts  between  the  province  and  the  People's 
Socialist  Republic  of  Albania;  and  a  widen- 
ing of  economic  disparity  between  the  prov- 
ince and  the  rest  of  Yugoslavia  in  terms  of 
per  capita  income.^  In  short,  the  demonstra- 
tions that  took  place  in  early  1981  should 
not  have  come  as  much  of  a  surprise. 

THE  disturbances  OF  1981 


The  'Crisis  in  Kosovo "  began  on  March 
11,  1981,  with  demonstrations  at  the  student 
center  of  Pristina  University  that  soon 
turned  into  a  march  to  the  center  of  the 
provincial  capital  with  demands  for  better 
food  and  Improvement  of  other  conditions 
facing  the  large  student  body.  Police  used 
tear  gas  to  restore  order."  Things  grew  more 
tense  on  March  26.  when  "hundreds"  of  stu- 
dents and  youths  again  marched  toward  the 
city  center  to  break  up  the  local  leg  of  a 
Yugoslav  youth  relay  race,  then  smashed 
shop  windows,  overturned  automobiles, 
clashed  with  the  police,  and— more  impor- 
tant—propounded openly  nationalist  slo- 
gans: ••Kosovo— Republic,"  "we  are  Albani- 
ans, not  Yugoslavs."  "We  are  the  children 
of  Skenderbeg.  the  army  of  Enver  Hoxha," 
"Union  with  All)ania, "  ""  Long  Live  Marx- 
ism—Down with  Revisionism,"  and  "Trepca 
does  the  work,  and  the  Serbs  profit."  '  Even 
more  alarming  to  authorities  were  the  dem- 
onstrations at  the  beginning  of  April.  Tear 
gas  and  tanks  had  to  be  used  to  disperse 
thousands  of  nationalist  demonstrators  in 
Pristina.  Smaller  scale  demonstrations- 
complete  with  marches,  slogans,  attacks  on 
non-Albanian  residents,  broken  store  win- 


dows, l>oycotted  schools,  and  clashes  Ije- 
tween  demonstrators  and  police— occurred 
in  the  Kosovo  mtmicipalities  of  Vucitm,  Ko- 
sovska  Mitrovica.  Glogolac.  Djakovica.  Priz- 
ren. Podujevo,  and  Gnjilane.  as  well  as 
Tetovo.  Gostivar.  Debar.  Klcevo.  Struga, 
Ohrid.  Kumanovo.  and  Skopje  in  the  Re- 
public of  Macedonia.  In  intensity  and  dura- 
tion, this  activity  surpassed  all  prior  such 
disruptions  in  postwar  Yugoslavia.*  The 
regime  acted  authoritatively  on  April  2, 
closing  the  imiversity,  denying  foreign  jour- 
nalists entry  to  the  province,  imposing  a 
curfew,  and  declaring  a  sUte  of  emergency 
(vanredno  stanje). 

Having  quelled  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  trouble  in  Kosovo,  Yugoslavia's 
rulers  faced  the  more  difficult  task  of  sort- 
ing out  the  causes  and  restoring  socialist 
order  in  the  province.  The  April  2,  1981, 
joint  communique  of  the  Federal  Presiden- 
cy and  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Communists  of 
Yugoslavia  confidently  asserted  that  Albani- 
an nationalism  has  '"nothing  in  common 
with  the  demands  of  most  in  Kosovo." "  In 
this  interpreUtion.  the  problems  of  Kosovo 
were  not  linked  to  ethnic  inequality,  but  to 
the  perfidy  of  neighboring  Albania,  enemies 
within  Kosovo,  and  the  laxness  of  the  local 
political  organization. 

On  this  last  point.  Djavid  Nimani.  a  local 
party  leader,  openly  discussed  the  provincial 
party  organization's  inability  to  cope  with 
the  "tempestuous  development"  of  the 
province,  which  had  "created  many  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions."  ">  Consistent  with 
this  diagnosis,  the  regime  has  maintained 
that  an  increasingly  vigilant  party  organiza- 
tion was  the  key  to  political  and  economic 
stabilization  and  further  development  of 
self-management  in  Kosovo. ' ' 

To  the  extent  that  the  optimists  are  cor- 
rect, one  would  have  anticipated  a  success- 
ful normalization  of  Kosovo,  based  on:  (1)  a 
settlement  of  accounts  with  Albanian  na- 
tionalists and  with  "opportunists"  in  the 
provincial  party  organization;  (2)  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  past  developmental  strategies  and 
adoption  of  ameliorative  policies;  and  (3) 
some  sort  of  policy  of  reconciliation  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  political  acquiescence 
of  the  people  of  Kosovo  or  even  increase  the 
legitimacy  of  the  regime. '  - 

Actual  events  have  not  matched  this  opti- 
mistic scenario,  whether  in  the  matter  of 
settling  accounts  with  nationalists  and  "dif- 
ferentiating" (i.e.,  purging)  the  provincial 
party  organization,  in  dealing  with  the 
deeper  economic  and  social  problems,  or  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  less  tangible  prob- 
lems of  ethnic  identification.  Below.  I  shall 
explore  developments  in  each  of  these 
areas,  providing  some  of  the  context  in 
which  current  problems  have  arisen. 


Footnotes  at  the  end  of  article. 


POLITICS  OF  normalization 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  April 
1981,  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  engaged  in  a 
policy  of  political  differentiation  in  Kosovo 
aimed  at  rooting  out  Albanian  nationalism 
and  at  purging  and  placing  under  firmer 
control  the  local  League  of  Communists  or- 
ganization. One  can  cite  high  levels  of  rhe- 
torical conflict  with  Albania;  invocations 
that  the  party  is  "engaged  in  multlfaceted 
and  dynamic  ideopolitical  action";  almost 
weekly  uncovering  of  new  enemy  groups  ad- 
ministrative punishment  of  over  1,000  per- 
sons; criticism  of  past  formalism  and  bu- 
reaucratism in  the  administration  of 
Kosovo;  resignation  of  many  high-level 
functionaries;  and  the  disbanding  of  weak 
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bMle  puty  oncanintions  and  reviUltaation 
of  others.'* 

Yet.  M  late  as  March  1982.  the  Yu«osUv 
party's  official  newspaper  could  only  sUte 
that  "subJecUve  forces  (read  "socio-political 
organisations"]  in  the  province  should  begin 
to  take  the  offensive."'*  This  admonition,  s 
year  after  the  initial  demonstrations,  sug- 
gests an  "enemy"  far  more  intransigent 
than  the  optimists  perceived  and  Indicates 
that  political  restoration  in  the  province  has 
pmented  problems  not  foreseen  by  a  party 
seemingly  concerned  with  outward  appear- 
ances alone. 

Indeed,  the  press  is  rife  with  reports  of 
continued  dissidence  despite  the  ritual  of 
"differentiation  and  renewel."  For  example, 
we  learn  that  "over  a  thousand  workers" 
from  the  Ramiz  Sadiku  enterprise  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  April  1981  demonstrations: 
that  tn  Albanian-inhabited  regions  in 
Kosovo.  Montenegro,  and  Macedonia  na- 
tionalist slogans  continue  to  appear,  pam- 
phlets are  still  distributed,  and  rumors  con- 
tinue to  spread:  that  large  demonstrations 
occurred  in  Pristina  in  February.  March. 
and  April  1982.  with  smaller  ones  contmu- 
Ing  to  occur  throughout  the  province;  that 
incidenU  of  student  discontent  and  rowdy- 
ism continue:  that  attacks  on  and  threats  to 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  throughout  Kosovo 
have  hastened  their  outmigration:  that 
some  organizations  in  Kosovo  and  Western 
Macedonia  conduct  business  solely  in  the 
Altwnian  language:  and  that  Pristina  citi- 
sens  are  refusing  to  pay  taxes  and  bills. ' ' 

Nor  did  the  13th  Conference  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Committee  of  the  Kosovo  League  of 
Communists,  in  April  1982.  give  optimists 
much  encouragement  concerning  political 
sUbilization.  In  his  report,  the  committee 
president.  Veli  Deva.  gave  a  bleak  account 
of  party  accomplishments  since  March 
1981— one  dotted  with  "formalism"  in  demo- 
cratk:  life,  weakening  of  the  party's  militan- 
cy, and  strenthening  of  opportunism  within 
party  ranks.  In  short.  Deva  reported,  "the 
League  of  Communists  has  not  been  at  the 
center  of  political  life  ...  the  link  with  the 
grass  roots  has  been  continuously  weaken- 
ing."" 

Moreover,  the  process  of  "differentiation" 
has  not  penetrated  much  beyond  the  very 
top  leadership  of  the  Kosovo  party  organi- 
zation. As  of  September  1981.  only  365  of 
some  4.000  members  of  the  key  party  orga- 
nization at  Pristina  University  has  been 
purged:  and  by  Jime  1982.  only  some  1.200- 
1.500  of  a  total  of  92,000  party  members  in 
the  province  has  been  expelled."  In  short, 
one  does  not  see  in  Kosovo  the  reassertion 
of  firm  political  control  generally  character- 
istic of  the  early  stages  of  a  successful  resto- 
ration process. 

■COKOMICS  OP  STABILIZATION 

Political  stabilization  hardly  occurs  in  a 
vacuum.  As  an  article  in  Komunist  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1981.  suggests,  "in  the  otherwise 
very  complex  political  situation,  the  strug- 
gle for  economic  stabilization  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  struggle  against  political  en- 
emies." Thus,  while  the  party  leadership 
may  jtnttr  to  cope  with  the  crisis  through 
the  reassertion  of  Leninist  norms  within  the 
provincial  party  organization  and  adoption 
by  the  party  of  a  unitary,  monolithic  stance 
vis-a-vis  the  society,  a  variant  of  the  opti- 
mistic image  holds  that  the  advent  of  eco- 
nomic abundance  will  lead  Kosovo's  citizens 
to  evaluate  regime  performance  less  on  the 
basis  of  shared  norms  and  values  and  more 
on  the  basis  of  well-stocked  stores  and  full 
stomachs.  Such  a  "consumerist"  strategy 
might  elicit  the  political  quiescence  of  the 


population  in  the  short  term,  and  perhaps 
even  provide  a  basis  for  support  of  the 
regime  in  the  long  term.'* 

In  evaluating  the  possibilities  of  this 
option,  it  is  Important  first  to  bear  In  mind 
some  structural  parameters  within  which 
the  entire  country  currently  operates.  Yugo- 
slavia suffers  from  recurrent  negative  trade 
balances  and  high  foreign  debt  (estimated 
at  US$20  billion  at  the  beginning  of  1983). 
which  precludes  the  wholesale  imporUtion 
of  consumer  goods  (and,  in  many  cases,  raw 
materials):  embarrassingly  high  inflation 
(over  40  percent  in  1981.  and  29.5  percent  in 
1982):  and  high  unemployment  (12  percent 
in  1981).'*  E^en  those  republics  of  Yugo- 
slavia not  burdened  with  "nationalist  ex- 
cesses" have  had  great  difficulty  in  imple- 
menting a  program  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. Such  negative  trends  are  bound  to 
affect  Kosovo— the  least  developed  region  in 
Yugoslavia— even  more  severely. 

One  should  also  look  at  Kosovo's  past 
achievements  in  economic  development. 
Even  the  most  depressing  reports  about  the 
political  situation  will  nevertheless  paint 
Kosovo  as  "a  unique  example  of  socioeco- 
nomic development.""  There  has  unques- 
tionably been  rapid  growth  of  national 
income,  development  of  a  skilled  labor 
force,  and  increasing  urbanization  in  the 
province,  and  optimists  point  to  abundance 
of  coal  and  other  raw  materials  there.  Yet, 
the  gap  separating  Kosovo  from  the  rest  of 
Yugoslavia  has  continued  to  widen.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1954.  per  capita  income  in  Kosovo 
was  48  percent  of  that  in  Yugoslavia  as  a 
whole:  by  1975.  this  percentage  had  dropped 
to  33.  (In  the  same  period.  Slovenia's  gross 
material  product  rose  from  188  percent  to 
201  percent  of  the  national  average.'"  At 
the  end  of  1980.  Kosovo  had  slipped  further 
in  relative  terms- to  27.8  percent  of  the  na- 
tional level." 

Have  central  policies  since  1957— when,  as 
the  Communist  party  admits,  "the  countr> 
was  unable  to  commit  itself  sufficiently  to 
stimulating  Kosovo's  development'-'— pre- 
pared the  province  for  an  economic  "break- 
through"? Since  then,  significant  amounte 
of  capital  have  been  transferred  from  the 
developed  to  the  less  developed  regions  (i.e., 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  Macedonia.  Montene- 
gro, and  Kosovo).  Initially,  these  transfers 
were  in  the  form  of  compulsory  plan  alloca- 
tions, but  the  "reform"  of  1965  (sponsored 
largely  by  the  developed  republics)  abol- 
ished the  central  investment  fund  and  re- 
placed it  with  the  Federal  Fund  for  the  Ac- 
celerated Development  of  the  Underdevel- 
oped Regions.  This  fund  received  1.85  per- 
cent of  each  republic's  gross  social  product 
for  exclusive  redistribution  to  the  less  devel- 
oped regions.  Kosovo  received  more  than  40 
percent  of  these  resources:  this  federal  con- 
tribution amounted  to  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  province's  investment  capital  and  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  province's 
budget  in  1971-75.»« 

Despite  this  federal  largesse,  in  December 
1980  (three  months  before  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Kosovo).  Mahmut  Bakali.  then  pro- 
vincial party  president,  publicly  complained 
that  "the  resources  set  aside  in  the  last 
medium-term  plan  [for  the  1976-80)  obvi- 
ously were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  .  .  .  de- 
veloping Kosovo  as  rapidly  as  possible."  " 
In  the  same  month,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia 
approved  a  measure  allowing  one-half  of 
northern  assistance  to  be  In  the  form  of 
direct  investment  by  northern  enterprises  in 
the  less  developed  regions  or  of  Joint  ven- 
tures ("direct  association  of  resources")  of 
northern  enterprises  and  those  in  Kosovo." 


Realization  of  these  provlsioiis  has  been 
termed  "an  eaaentlml  precondition"  for 
achievement  of  the  7.2  percent  annual 
growth  rate  of  social  product  targeted  in 
Kosovo's  1981-85  economic  plan."  But  one 
suspects  that  the  decentralizing  principles 
behind  these  various  reforms  continue  to 
provide  northern  elites  with  incentives  to 
keep  their  investment  capital  where  it  re- 
turns the  greatest  profit.  I.e..  In  their  own 
republics.  A  full  year  after  the  demonstra- 
tions. Uros  Seslija.  president  of  the  Koaovo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  iprivrtdne  komore), 
lamented  that  although  over  100  propoaate 
for  joint  ventures  had  been  made  in  the  pre- 
vious 14  months,  only  15  agreemenU  had 
been  signed  and  31  programs  approved.  As  a 
result  of  such  foot-dragging,  "the  entire 
means  set  aside  or  pooling  resources  are  not 
utilized,  [so]  Kosovo  will  not  be  able  to 
count  on  reaching  its  planned  development 
in  this  plan  period."  »" 

The  last  two  years  have  provided  little 
good  economic  news  for  Kosovo.  Uncovered 
losses  of  2.6  billion  dinars  for  1981  in  the 
provinicial  economy  were  82.4  percent 
higher  than  in  1980.  Moreover,  although  ag- 
gregate industrial  production  grew  more 
quickly  than  expected  (at  6.7  percent),  half 
the  Industrial  branches  produced  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Similarly,  in  1981  in- 
vestment declined  40  percent,  inflation  con- 
tinued at  43  percent,  and  personal  Incomes 
grew  by  40.2  percent.^'  Downward  trends  ac- 
celerated in  1982:  while  toUl  industrial  pro- 
duction fell  by  3.3  percent,  losses  grew  to  10 
billion  dinars,  and  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed grew  by  12.5  percent  (from  72,000  to 
82.000)." 

Kosovo's  developmental  problems  are 
manifold.  Its  exceptionally  high  birthrate  of 
32  per  1.000  impedes  efforts  to  improve  per 
capita  income  and  has  also  created  a  very 
young  population  structure."  Agriculture 
grew  at  only  1  percent  a  year  in  1976-80. 
with  the  larger,  but  neglected,  private  sector 
growing  even  more  slowly  than  the  social- 
ized agricultural  sector.  Able-bodied  rural 
labor  has  consequently  left  the  land,  mostly 
for  cities  in  Kosovo."  Yet.  the  provinces  in- 
dustry has  not  been  able  to  absorb  the  sur- 
plus of  rural  manpower. 

Several  factors  explain  this  inability.  In 
the  first  place,  investment  has  been  heavily 
skewed  toward  capital-intensive  basic  indus- 
try—largely mining  and  power  generation. 
The  provinces  industry  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  profitable— and  its  industrial 
labor.  30  percent  less  productive— than  the 
national  average.  Wages  in  the  social  sector 
are  artificially  high,  which  offsets  Kosovo's 
comparative  advantage  with  respect  to  labor 
and  discourages  investment  by  northern  en- 
terprises. As  a  result,  Kosovo's  rate  of  cap- 
ital accumulation  is  less  than  one-half  the 
national  average."' 

These  factors  have  contributed  to  a  dan- 
gerously high  level  of  unemployment— the 
highest  in  Yugoslavia.  Between  1971  and 
1981.  Kosovo's  unemployment  level  rose 
from  18.6  to  27.5  percent."  The  means  here- 
tofore used  to  expand  employment  in  the 
province  neither  address  the  problem 
squarely,  nor  provide  a  sound  basis  for  fur- 
ther advances. 

One  strategy  has  been  to  expand  the 
number  of  administrators  relative  to  pro- 
duction workers.  Thus,  whereas  only  one  in 
seven  of  Slovenia's  labor  force  is  employed 
in  administrative  Jobs,  Kosovo's  has  one  in 
four  employed  in  such  activities. '»  This  pal- 
liative only  aggravates  the  province's  low 
labor  productivity  and  low  level  of  capital 
accumulation. 


Another  wliy  of  abaorbing  the  province's 
surplus  labotf  in  the  past  decade  has  been  to 
expand  PriAine  Univentty.  Thus.  36.000 
studenU  currently  attend  a  university 
founded  only  in  the  eaiiy  lOM'a.  However, 
in  eoncepUoa.  the  Univentty  of  Pristina  (in 
mid-1981  rttiamed  "Koaovo  Unhwrrity") 
represented  far  more  than  a  means  to 
absorb  sunflus  labor.  It  has  aerved  as 
"proof"  of  Albanian  equality  within  Yugo- 
slavia—an institution  where  Albanian  has 
become  the  de  facto  language  of  instruction 
(at  the  expense  of  the  fomally  equal  Serbo- 
Croatian).  Moreover,  the  university  can  be 
viewed  as  an  institution  training  cadres  for 
productive  einployment  in  the  economy  and 
one  that  implanU  the  norms  and  values  of 
Yugoslav  seV-management  Into  iU  students. 
In  all.  then  the  investment  in  the  province's 
university  night  be  considered  an  invest- 
ment in  Kospvo's  future  productive  develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunaltely,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  university  has  fulfilled  its 
appointed  tasks.  First,  one  cannot  ignore 
the  generally  low  living  standard  experi- 
enced by  the  majority  of  the  students— the 
initial  caUlyst  of  the  1981  demonstrations. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  instruction  is  gen- 
erally consi4ered  quite  low.  Less  than  half 
of  the  profrasors  possess  doctorates,  and 
those  who  do  have  generally  published  little 
and  are  not  considered  serious  scholars  by 
others  in  Yugoslavia.  One  also  wonders— in 
light  of  the  high  ratio  of  studenU  in  the 
social  sciences  relative  to  those  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  technical  fields— whether  stu- 
denU really  receive  training  for  productive 
employment.'*  Those  who  do  receive  techni- 
cal training  often  caimot  find  work  in  the 
province  because  of  the  unemployment 
noted  above,  and  those  who  wish  to  migrate 
with  their  degrees  to  other  parte  of  Yugo- 
slavia often  have  difficulty  finding  work  be- 
cause they  are  not  fluent  in  Serbo-Cro- 
atian." In  addition,  and  pertiaps  more  seri- 
ous in  official  eyes,  was  the  neglect  of  edu- 
cation in  the  regime's  ideology  of  self-man- 
agement.** 

If  it  has  been  difficult  to  link  the  universi- 
ty's Albanian  students  to  other  parte  of 
Yugoslavia,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
warm  working  relationship  with  Albania. 
Indeed,  before  the  demonstrations,  the  now- 
deposed  administration  of  Pristina  Universi- 
ty considered  cooperation  with  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tirana— in  effect  since  the  early 
1970's— mutually  beneficial  and  fruitful.'"' 
Hindsight  tells  us,  of  course,  that  much 
about  the  relationship  was  nonreciprocal 
and  problematic.  For  example,  because  of 
the  poor  publication  record  of  the  Pristina 
University  faculty,  more  than  half  of  the 
textbooks  used  at  the  university  were  Im- 
ported from  Albania.  Many  of  the  texte- 
particularly  those  for  language  and  histo- 
ry—allegedly portrayed  the  Yugoslav  na- 
tional liberation  struggle  "insufficiently," 
presented  maps  of  Alabania  that  included 
Yugoslav  territory,  and  were  permeated 
with  "dogmatic,  sUtist  ideology"  that  ig- 
nored the  accompllshmente  of  Yugoslav 
self-management.  Then  there  were  the  pro- 
fessors from  Tirana  who  taught  in  Pristina. 
Although  the  behavior  of  most  seemed  gen- 
erally correct,  some  reportedly  exceeded  the 
llmite  of  Yugoalav  ho«iitaUty  by  criticfering 
high  levels  of  unemployment  In  Kosovo  or 
by  encouraging  studento  to  express  their 
demand  for  republic  sUtus.*"  Finally,  some 
in  Yugoslavia  now  complain  that  while 
Tirana  was  always  prepared  to  send  profes- 
sors to  Pridtina,  Titogiad.  and  Skopje.  Alba- 
nia only  accepted  Yugoslav  Albanians  of  the 
most  dubious  political  reliability  in  return.*' 


By  itself,  easy  access  to  texte  and  profes- 
sors from  Albania  was  probably  inoffensive 
to  Yugoslavia.  However,  when  combined 
with  poor  student  conditions  and  a  low  edu- 
cational level  at  Pristina  University,  this  ar- 
rangement contributed  to  making  the  uni- 
versity a  "hotbed  of  nationalism."  according 
to  the  regime.  Needless  to  say.  the  current 
university  administration  has  discontinued 
dlivct  links  between  Pristina  and  Tirana 
universities,  and  prefers  that  future  rela- 
tions be  regulated  by  conventions  on  cultur- 
al and  educational  cooperation  negotiated 
by  the  two  central  govemmente.*' 

As  for  the  immediate  future  of  the 
Koaovo  economy,  Yugoslav  elites  ostensibly 
seek  the  development  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  and  agriculture.  However,  the 
1981-85  plan  for  Kosovo  still  projecte  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  output  for  energy 
(11.8  percent  a  year)  than  for  agriculture 
(5.7  percent)  or  industry  (8.5  percent)  *=•  As 
Laura  Tyson  pointe  out.  this  hardly  sug- 
geste  deep  concern  for  increasing  productive 
emptoyment;  rather,  it  implies  that  Koaovo 
will  remain  a  supplier  of  raw  materials  and 
soni-flnished  producte.  activity  too  a^ital- 
Intensive  to  increase  employment  much.**  If 
the  failure  of  northern  enterprises  to  invest 
significantly  in  Kosovo's  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity does  little  to  increase  employment. 
the  large  number  of  unfinished  projecte.  or 
the  luxury  hotels  and  large  university  li- 
brary being  constructed  in  Pristina,  will  also 
not  add  measurably  to  productive  capacity 
In  the  province.*" 

Kosovo's  underdeveloped  status  within 
Yugoslavia  will  not  be  easily  changed.  The 
economic  •"rationality"  demanded  by  north- 
em  elites  has  been  sorely  absent  in  their 
own  republics.  In  Kosovo,  this  would  also  re- 
quire the  deferment  of  prestigious  public 
consumption  in  the  name  of  productive  in- 
vestment, i.e..  it  would  preclude  a  consumer- 
ist strategy  aimed  at  placating  feelings  of 
national  disadvantage. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  ETHNIC  SYMBOLS 

There  is,  of  course,  no  a  priori  reason  why 
Kosovo's  economic  difficulties  should  lead 
to  nationalist  discontent.  Yogoslavs  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  Albanians  in 
Kosovo  have  more  freedom  and  a  higher 
living  standard  than  their  more  dogmatic 
brethren  across  the  border,  and  one  might 
add  that  the  provinces  Serbs  share  some 
common  grievances  with  ite  Albanians— par- 
ticularly regarding  regional  inequality. 
Indeed,  one  might  expect— perhaps  naive- 
ly—to find  in  Kosovo  a  nonethnic.  class- 
based  movement  that  reacted  to  a  high  un- 
employment level,  managerial  inefficiency, 
corruption,  low  productivity,  and  the  rela- 
tive economic  backwardness  of  the  province. 
Yet,  most  Yugoslav  and  Western  observers, 
whether  optimiste  or  pessimiste,  end  up 
posing  essentially  the  same  old  question: 
can  the  Yugc«lav  state  successfully  resolve 
problems  based  on  national  conf  licte? 

Both  Serbs  and  Albanians  have  a  deep 
emotional  and  historical  attachment  to 
Kosovo.  It  was  the  seat  of  Tsar  Dusan's  me- 
dieval empire  and  figures  strongly  in  Serbi- 
an epic  poetry.  Albanians  claim  to  have 
lived  there  as  Illyrians  long  before  the  Slavs 
invaded  the  Balkans  in  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
turies. The  founding  of  the  Prizren  League 
there  in  1878  made  Kosovo  ""the  cradle  of 
Albanian  rebirth."  *"  Moreover,  the  Albani- 
ans significantly  outnumber  the  Serbs  and 
Montenegrins  (a  disparity  that  continues  to 
grow).  Thus  a  constant  of  Belgrade's 
policy— whether  royalist  or  Communist- 
has  been  to  insure  that  Serbs  remain  in  the 
province. 


The  interwar  royalist  government  consid- 
ered Kosovo  part  of  "South  Serbia,"  spon- 
sored Serbian  colonization  of  the  region, 
and  tried  to  prevent  public  expressions  of 
Albanian  culture.  It  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II. 
Kosovo's  Albanian  population  welcomed  in- 
clusion of  the  region  in  Italy's  puppet  state 
of  Greater  Albania.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  as  many  as  30.000  Albanians  in  Urose- 
vac,  Gnjilane,  and  Trepca  staged  an  upris- 
ing against  the  Communist-led  Partisans, 
who  seemed  naturally  linked  with  the  SertK 
and  Montenegrins  who  had  repressed  the 
Albanians  before  the  war.  Hostility  toward 
the  idea  of  Yugoslavia  was  even  evident 
among  those  Albanians  that  were  active  in 
the  Partisan  movement.  Indeed,  some  Alt>a- 
nian  brigades  refuse  to  participate  in  repres- 
sion of  the  uprising.*'  Moreover,  when  the 
National  Liberation  Committee  for  Kosovo  . 
and  Metohija  met  in  Albania  on  New  Year's 
Day  1944.  the  49  delegates  present  adopted 
a  resolution  stating  that  "Kosovo  and  Meto- 
hija form  a  region  in  which  Albanian  Inhab- 
itante  preponderate:  they,  as  always,  still 
wish  to  be  united  with  Albania.  Consequent- 
ly, our  duty  is  to  the  true  way  which  the  Al- 
banian   people    should    take    in    order    to 
achieve  their  aspirations."  Only  after  strong 
criticism  by  some  central  party  leaders,  such 
as  Milovan  Djilas  and  Svetozar  Vukmanovic- 
Tempo.  did  the  local  leadership  amend  such 
claims  and  emphasize  a  more  lasting  union 
with  the  Yugoslav  federation.*" 

After  the  war,  the  Yugoslav  solution  for 
the  heavily  Albanian,  underdeveloped 
Kosovo  region  was  to  include  it  as  an  "au- 
tonomous province"  within  the  Republic  of 
Serbia.  This  constitutionally  inferior  status, 
akin  to  that  of  the  autonomous  republics 
within  the  union  republics  in  the  Soviet 
model,  was  aggravated  by  Serbian  domina- 
tion of  the  region's  political  life  until  1966. 
For  example,  in  1945.  the  Serbian  party  or- 
ganization attempted  to  dissolve  the  dis- 
trict-level party  organization  in  Kosovo  and 
deal  directly  with  Kosovo  town  committees, 
with  communications  in  Serbo-Croatian. 
Not  surprisingly,  this  dominance  by  the 
Serbs  also  reflected  itself  in  party  member- 
ship. For  example,  in  1958.  Serbs  and  Mon- 
tenegrins Jointly  comprised  27.4  percent  of 
the  population  of  Kosovo  but  made  up  49.7 
percent  of  local  party  membership.*' 

The  Cominform  split  in  1948  raised  fears 
in  Belgrade  that  anti-Yugoslav  propaganda 
emanating  from  Tirana  might  have  appeal 
among  Kosovo's  Albanians.  Under  Aleksan- 
dar  Rankovic.  the  Serbian-dominated  secret 
police  imposed  a  harsh  and  unjust  rule  in 
Kosovo  that,  according  to  a  subsequent  ac- 
count, "led  to  the  visible  breakdown  of  na- 
tional relations,  to  crude  deformations  in  re- 
lation to  the  Albanian  minority,  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  [party's]  policy  on  the  na- 
tional question."  ^°  In  the  1950's.  the  situa- 
tion was  so  bad  that  many  Albanians  de- 
clared themselves  Turks  and  emigrated  to 
Turkey." 

The  Brioni  plenum  of  the  party's  Central 
Committee  in  1966  ended  Rankovic's  per- 
sonal rule  over  Kosovo  and  claimed  to  have 
adopted  measures  that  "eliminated  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  earlier  de- 
formations and  created  new  conditions  for 
the  many-faceted  affirmation  of  the  Albani- 
an nationality  [nacionalmostl."  *"  At  Brioni, 
the  political  principles  of  decentralization, 
republican/provincial  parity  in  federal-level 
decisionmaking  bodies,  and  ethnic  affirma- 
tion within  the  republics  and  provinces  were 
accompanied  by  the  increasing  dispersion  of 
economic  decisionmaking  power  to  the  re- 
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publics  ind  provinces.  Consequently.  Titoist 
strmtegks  in  Kosovo  during  the  1970's  per- 
mitted the  de  facto  Albanianizatlon  of  the 
provinces'  wtanlnlstrmtion.  of  its  political 
and  security  police,  as  well  as  of  its  cultural 
life.»» 

This  was  part  of  a  broad  strategy  designed 
to  include  representatives  of  each  unit  of 
the  federation  in  collective  decisionmaking 
bodies.  It  was  evidently  hoped  that  routin- 
ization  of  Inter-republic  bargaining  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  lilielihood  of  inlerethnic 
conflict.**  As  1  have  suggested  elsewhere,'* 
such  "consoclationalism."  by  institutionally 
legitimizing  the  notion  of  subcultures  as  the 
key  component  of  Yugoslav  society,  may  ac- 
tually have  reinforced  and  strengthened  the 
partial,  subcultural  interests  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  general  interest.  This  is  more 
striking  in  Kosovo  than  elsewhere.  Not  only 
does  the  province  continue  to  lag  behind 
other  regions  economically,  but  it  also  finds 
itself  with  a  smaller  representation  in  feder- 
al bodies  because  it  is  only  an  autonomous 
province  within  a  republic.  Unlike  the  re- 
publics, which  possess  sovereignty  (includ- 
ing the  right  to  secede  from  Yugoslavia)  au- 
tonomous provinces  are  only  referred  to  as 
"self-managing  communities."  ■••  In  this  con- 
text, the  consociational  legitimation  of  sub- 
cultures can  help  create— rather  than  re- 
solve—ethnic conflicts. 

Indeed,  many  Albanians  in  Kosovo  may 
have  felt  that  they  really  had  no  place  in 
the  federation.  Already  in  November  1968. 
several  hundred  Albanian  students  gathered 
at  Pristlna  University's  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy and  "threatened  public  order"  with 
speeches,  slogans,  and  Albanian  flags.  This 
was  followed  by  a  march  on  the  town, 
smashing  of  store  windows,  and  police  use  of 
tear  gas  to  suppress  rioting.  The  students" 
fundamental  demand?  Republic  status  for 
Kosovo." 

One  might  argue  that,  as  individuals.  Ko- 
sovo's Albanians  are  granted  full  equality  as 
members  of  a  recognized  minority  national- 
ity. Yet,  constitution  and  ideology  notwith- 
standing, one  must  note  the  casual  racism 
with  which  the  "Siptari"  are  regarded  in 
Yugoslavia.  However  much  Montenegrins 
are  chided  for  their  laziness  and  Bosnian 
Moslems  are  berated  for  their  stupidity,  the 
"average  Yugoslav"  sees  these  negative 
traits  combined  with  a  good  measure  of  cru- 
elty and  barbarity  when  it  comes  to  the  Al- 
banians. Indeed,  if  one  were  to  plot  a  status 
hierarchy  of  Yugoslav  ethnic  groups,  only 
the  gypsies  might  score  lower  than  the  Al- 
t>anians.''  When  Albanians  travel  to  other 
republics  to  find  employment,  they  suffer 
social  ostracism  and  ghettoization  in  addi- 
tion to  being  offered  only  low-sUtus.  low- 
paying  Jobs.  The  demonstrations  in  1981 
probably  only  exacerbated  such  tensions. 
For  example.  Albanian  bakers  long  resident 
in  Croatia  and  Serbia  proper  experienced 
"quiet  boycotts"  after  the  demonstrations.'" 

Even  migration  to  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  has  its  problems.  Some  Alba- 
nian emigrants  from  Kosovo  have  come  into 
contact  with  anti- Yugoslav  Albanian  and 
Croatian  emigre  circles  and  have  engaged  in 
activities  ranging  from  demonstrating 
against  "Yugoslav  ethnic  festivals  "  to  bomb- 
ing noncooperative  countrymen  and  official 
representatives  of  the  Yugoslav  govern- 
ment.*" Indeed,  the  Yugoslav  government 
does  not  exaggerate  when  it  claims  that 
some  groups  seek  to  create  an  enlarged  Al- 
bania that  includes  not  only  Kosovo,  but 
also  parts  of  Serbia  and  Macedonia.*' 

Thia,  of  course,  raises  the  issue  of  the  Al- 
banians in  Macedonia.  Although  they  make 


up  only  30  percent  of  that  republic's  popula- 
tion, they  constitute  majorities  and  plural- 
ities in  communities  bordering  on  Albania 
and  Kosovo.  In  World  War  II.  Albanian-pop- 
ulated regions  of  both  Macedonia  and  Mon- 
tenegro were  included  in  Greater  Albania— 
thus  providing  Albanian  nationalists  with  a 
historical  precedent  to  invoke.  It  has  been 
reported  with  pride  that  the  Albanians  and 
Turks  in  Macedonia  enjoy  full  equality  with 
other  ethnic  groups  in  terms  of  the  thou- 
sands of  children  attending  schools  with  in- 
struction in  their  native  language.*''  Howev- 
er, in  political  representation  through  the 
delegate  system  in  Albanian-dominated 
communes  in  Macedonia— perhaps  impor- 
tant only  for  its  symlwlic  content— Albani- 
ans are  seriously  underrepresented.'^  Thus, 
if  one  reflects  on  the  ease  with  which  those 
Albanians  could  matriculate  in  that  "hotbed 
of  Albanian  nationalism"— the  University  of 
Pristina— such  linguistic  equality  may  well  . 
have  contributed  to  the  Albanian  national- 
ism observable  in  the  border  communities  of 
Macedonia  since  March  1981.*^ 

While  concentrating  on  the  sense  of  alien- 
ation from  the  Yugoslav  community  felt  by 
the  Albanians  of  Kosovo  and  other  regions, 
one  should  not  overlook  the  sense  of  perse- 
cution and  oppression  experienced  by  the 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  of  Kosovo.  The 
events  of  1966-68  that  increase  mass  self- 
confidence  among  Kosovar  Albanians  also 
led  to  increased  Serbian  and  Montenegrin 
emigration  from  the  province.  If  before  1981 
much  of  this  flow  appeared  to  comprise 
members  of  the  intelligentsia  who  sought 
higher  living  standards  elsewhere  in  Yugo- 
slavia." since  then  "emigration  has  taken 
the  form  of  fleeing.""*  This  flight  has  re- 
portedly been  encouraged  by  letters, 
threaU.  contrived  firings,  t>eatings  and  mur- 
ders, and  vandalism  of  Serbian  monasteries 
and  monuments  in  Kosovc.«'  The  Serbs 
move  to  places  like  Smederevo.  Kragujevac. 
Nis.  Kraljevo.  and  Svetozarevo.  as  well  as 
Belgrade,  where  they  are  referred  to  as 
"Vrcani"  and  are  rumored  to  suffer  new 
social  ostracism  for  having  lived  for  years 
with  the  Siptari  (and  perhaps  also  for  being 
productive  farmers  and  workers)."" 

Beyond  the  personal  disruptions  involved, 
this  displacement  of  Kosovo's  non-Alaba- 
nians  has  caused  some  questioning  of  the 
Yugoslav  system  itself.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, "loss  of  faith  in  legal  institutions  be- 
cause of  persecution  ...  is  one  of  the  deci- 
sive factors  contributing  to  the  peoples  de- 
cision to  move.  Ineffectiveness  is  often  the 
cause  of  that  loss  of  faith."""  The  larger 
Serbian  community  in  Yugoslavia  may  per- 
ceive the  "forced  "  emigration  of  Serbs  from 
Kosovo  as  further  proof  of  a  national  de- 
cline under  socialism  in  Yugoslavia,  of  a  loss 
of  Serbian  patrimony.  For  example,  mem- 
bers of  several  Kosovo  veterans'  associations 
now  living  in  Belgrade  have  called  for  "more 
rigorous  measures  against  the  enemy.  .  .  ." 
These  veterans,  who  "struggled  under  terri- 
bly difficult  circumstances  for  the  auton- 
omy and  equality  of  the  Albanian  people 
Inarodl"  in  the  "federal  community."  must 
feel  an  acute  sense  of  rejection  by  those 
they  ostensibly  helped.'"  Needless  to  say, 
the  Serbian  veterans  argue  more  vociferous- 
ly than  most  for  further  "differentiation" 
of  Kosovo's  leadership— paticularly  the 
purging  of  those  Albanians  who  have  re- 
mained politically  active  throughout  the 
entire  crisis.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Serbian 
nationalism  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  revival 
in  Yugoslavia. 
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If  one  looks  at  the  major  categories  of  so- 
cialist restoration— political  and  economic 
stabilization  and  the  development  of  some 
acceptable  ethnic  symbolism— the  "crisis  in 
Kosovo"  would  seem  to  provide  little 
grounds  for  optimism.  The  political  differ- 
entiation has  t>arely  scrapeid  the  surface, 
and  although  a  few  nationalists  received 
long  jail  terms,  most  have  been  sentenced 
for  30-60  days  and  have  returned  to  warm 
welcomes  not  only  by  neighbors  but  by  local 
party  and  state  functionaries  as  well." 
There  seem  to  be  no  quick  answers  to  Koso- 
vo's economic  problems.  And  in  light  of  the 
continuing  presence  of  'the  enemy"— i.e.. 
Albanian  nationalism— the  idea  of  granting 
to  Kosovo  status  within  the  federation  as  an 
"Albanian"  republic  (with  the  implicit  right 
of  the  Albanian  nation  to  secede)  is  not  a 
very  palatable  constitutional  solutions. 

Moreover,  one  constitutional  crisis  seems 
to  beget  another.  The  discussion  over  the 
constitutional  status  of  Vojvodina  (also  an 
autonomous  region  in  Serbia)  that  started 
behind  closed  doors  in  1977  has  been  con- 
ducted quite  openly  since  June  1981.  Lead- 
ers of  the  Vojvodina  party  organization 
have  propounded  conceptions  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  autonomous  provinces 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  fallen  leaders 
of  Kosovo,  who— ironically— are  routinely 
condemned  by  spokesmen  from  Vojvodina.'* 

One  might  even  link  the  "crisis  in 
Kosovo"  to  the  tendency  to  define  other  dif- 
ficult issues  in  ethnic  and  constitution&l 
terms.  For  example,  the  international  loans 
floated  while  Tito  was  still  alive  are  now 
coming  due.  This  has  engendered  a  foreign- 
currency  crisis  that  evokes  memories  of  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  the  late  1960's, 
in  which  Croatian  elites  sought  to  retain 
foreign  currency  earnings  in  Croatia.  Many 
fear  this  issue  may  again  become  linked  to 
the  politics  of  ethnic  symbols.  In  fact,  one 
hears  of  the  specter  of  nationalism  through- 
out Yugoslavia.  According  to  the  party's 
Central  Committee,  it  is  "the  most  danger- 
ous counterrevolutionary  tendency  today. 
...  All  nationalisms  are  operating  more  or 
less  through  legal  institutions— most  of  all 
in  education,  culture,  and  the  press.  .  .  ."  " 

In  sum,  the  "crisis  in  Kosovo"  and  the  "in- 
ability" of  the  regime  to  resolve  the  consti- 
tutional definition  of  Yugoslavia  might 
seem  a  dramatic  refutation  of  arguments 
such  as  Stephen  Burg's  that  Yugoslavia's 
federal  center,  through  its  near  monopoly 
of  information  and  control  of  the  federal 
issue  agenda,  increased  its  powers  vis-a-vis 
the  regional  centers  between  1974  and 
1980.'*  One  might  even  see  the  Kosovo 
events  as  signifying  the  disintegration  of 
the  federation  into  a  collection  of  fiefdoms, 
each  ripe  for  the  entreaties  of  nonbenevo- 
lent  actors  from  East  and  West. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  exagger- 
ated in  such  a  pessimistic  perspective.  De- 
spite the  official  rhetoric  of  external  threat, 
it  seems  to  be  business  as  usual  between 
Yugoslavia  and  major  foreign  powers.  While 
Western  countries  seek  repayment  of  loans, 
they  have  shown  no  Interest  in  a  drastic  re- 
organization of  Yugoslavia.  Despite  post-Af- 
ghanistatn  polemics  between  Moscow  and 
Belgrade,  total  trade  between  the  USSR  and 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  rise.'* 

Even  with  regard  to  Albania,  the  rhetoric 
emanating  from  Belgrade  seems  more  an  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  domestic  support  than 
a  reflection  of  real  apprehension.  While  it 
may  increase  support  for  the  Yugoslav 
regime  by  galvanizing  Serbian,   Montene- 


grin, and  Blacedonian  feelingi  against  Alba- 
nia (and  perhaps  agminst  Koaovar  Albani- 
ans, too),  it  has  not  prevented  the  signing  of 
trade  protocols  with  that  country,  the  maln- 
teiuuice  of  the  Belgrade-Tirana  air  route,  or 
the  establiahment  of  raU  Unka  between  the 
Albanian  town  of  Shkoder  and  the  Yugoalav 
port  of  Bar.'*  It  is,  moreover,  questionable 
whether  Albania  maintains  any  territorial 
pretensions  against  Yugoslavia.  However 
much  Tirana  may  have  condemned  Yugo- 
slavia's "un-Leninist  approach  to  the  na- 
tional question"  in  Kosovo.  Enver  Hoxha  at 
the  8th  Congress  of  the  Albanian  Worker's 
Party  in  November  1981  did  not  claim 
Kosovo  for  Albania  but  rather  argued  for  a 
Kosovo  republic  within  Yugoslavia." 
Indeed,  the  Yugoslav  Albanians  would  seem 
to  be  hard  for  Tirana  to  digest.  Hence,  Alba- 
nian rhetoric  denouncing  Yugoslav  revision- 
ism and  Serbian  chauvinism,  seems  designed 
mostly  to  bolster  the  spirits  of  Albanian  do- 
mestic audiences,  even  while  warning  Yugo- 
slav elites  not  to  repress  Kosovar  Albanians. 
It  would  appear  that  Belgrade  and  Tirana 
have  tacitly  agreed  on  the  range  and  limits 
of  rhetoric  to  be  employed. 

Internally,  the  demands  from  some  of  Ko- 
sovo's Albanians  for  republic  status  raise  an 
issue  that  no  one  else  in  the  Yugoslav  body 
politic  really  wants  to  face.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  Yugoslav  national  question  has 
found  an  equitable,  albeit  inefficient,  solu- 
tion in  consociational  federal  institutions. 
With  resp«ct  to  the  Albanians  of  Kosovo, 
however,  the  group  demanding  recognition 
has  never  been  viewed  as  loyal  to  the  social- 
ist Yugoslav  state.  Moreover,  when  the  issue 
of  Kosovo  is  framed  in  terms  of  ethnicity 
and  the  constitutional  definition  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  stakes  of  the  conflict  are  raised 
to  such  a  level  that  any  patriotic  citizen  of 
Yugoslavia  would  demand  nothing  less  than 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  specter 
of  Kosovo's  possible  secession  from  the  fed- 
eration makes  a  "just"  resolution  of  the 
problems  in  the  province  inconceivable. 
Thus,  much  of  the  elite's  political  rhetoric 
decrying  nationalism  in  Kosovo  and  else- 
where can  be  seen  as  a  means  to  legitimize 
the  power  of  the  elite  as  a  class,  as  well  the 
sacrifices  ordinary  citizens  make  in  their 
daily  lives.  In  the  end,  then,  a  leader..hip 
unable  to  address  a  major  problem  effica- 
ciously might  be  lauded  as  valiant  and  be- 
leaguered by  a  majority  of  the  population. 

Although  the  discontent  festers  on,  the 
disparity  in  levels  of  resources  between  the 
central  government  and  the  Albanian  na- 
tionalists ie  sufficiently  great  that  no  real 
threat  of  Insurrection  exists."  The  ritual- 
ized invocation  of  "continued  enemy  activi- 
ty" and  calls  for  "more  vigilant  differentia- 
tion" serve  to  inform  the  Yugoslav  political 
community  that  "political  resolution  in 
Kosovo"  remains  an  active  agenda  Item.  Re- 
calcitrants in  Kosovo  receive  notice  that 
business  is  not  "as  usual"  and  that  their 
jobs  may  be  on  the  line.  Elites  in  other  re- 
publics are  put  on  notice  that  in  order  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  Yugoslav  regime, 
they  may  have  to  sacrifice  still  more  invest- 
ment capital  and  hard-currency  earnings  to 
support  Kosovo's  long-term  development. 
To  an  extent,  the  "crisis"  atmosphere  may 
actually  strengthen  the  province's  hand  in 
federation-wide  bargaining! 

What  this  suggests  is  not  a  situation 
where  matters  completely  elude  the  manip- 
ulation of  a  central  leadership  that  ap- 
proaches them  with  few  resources.  Rather, 
events  in  Kosovo  seem  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  different  coalitions  of  actors  to 
express  their  preferences  on  a  variety  of 


issues— from  problems  with  foreign  curren- 
cy balances  to  economic  reform,  corruption, 
the  role  of  the  press,  redressing  of  regional 
inequality,  and  the  revival  of  various  nation- 
alisms. By  confirming  and/or  discrediting 
particular  policy  strategies  followed  in  the 
past,  the  Kosovo  events  provide  a  basis  for 
public  discussion. 

The  Kosovo  crisis  also  suggests  that  the 
"national  question"  does  not  present  itself 
on  the  agenda  in  a  void,  independent  of  de- 
cisions by  Yugoslavia's  governing  elites.  Pre- 
vious federal-level  agreements  concerning 
nationalism  have  unquestionably  shaped 
the  way  in  which  the  issue  has  most  recent- 
ly resurfaced.  Specifically,  the  principle  of 
equal  distribution  of  the  symbol  of  national 
equality  through  the  form  of  eight  little 
party -states  (the  six  republics  and  the  two 
less  prestigious  autonomous  provinces)  has 
brought  unintended  results.  It  has  been 
very  inefficient  economically,  with  each  re- 
public building  its  own  capacities  and  resist- 
ing interrepublic  projects."  When  the  over- 
all parameters  of  economic  life  began  to 
narrow,  discontent  in  Kosovo  was  expressed 
in  terms  of  ethnic  nationalism  because 
ethnic  organizations  were  those  most  famil- 
iar and  comfortable  to  its  citizens.  There  is 
now  a  pressing  need  to  "unify  the  Yugoslav 
market,"  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  crisis  in  Kosovo  can  help  focus  attention 
on  the  real  problems  that  Yugoslavia  faces, 
rather  than  on  narrower  issues  defined  by 
loaded  terms  like  "nationalism "  and  "en- 
emies." 
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99.  The  last  source  notes  that  the  gap  t)etween  per 
capita  household  income  in  Kosovo  and  that  for 
Yugoslavia  as  a  whole  is  far  smaller  than  the  one 
between  agricultural  per  capita  income  in  Kosovo 
and  that  for  Yugoslavia.  See  also  Veil  Deva's 
Report  to  the  Kosovo  League  of  Commimists  Con- 
ference. I<x;.  cit. 

■■'■'Schrenk.  et  al..  op.  cit..  p.  248:  and  NIN.  Feb. 
28.  1982.  p.  IS.  Only  the  Republic  of  Macedonia 
comes  close  to  these  figures,  which  might  partially 
be  explained  by  that  republic's  own  large  Albanian 
population. 

'■•  Indeks  (Belgrade).  No.  2.  1981.  cited  in  Radio 
Free  Europe  Research,  RAD  Background  Report 
(Munich).  No.  108.  Apr.  23.  1981.  This  is  quite  typi- 
cal of  developing  countries.  See  Elliott  Berg.  "Some 
Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  Urban  Proletarian  Poli- 
tics in  the  Third  World.""  Center  for  Research  on 
Economic  Development.  Discussion  Paper  No.  48, 
Ann  Arbor.  MI.  University  of  Michigan. 

■"■  NIN,  Dec.  21.  1980.  pp.  15-16:  Komunist.  July  3. 
1981,  p.  10:  Dennison  Rusinow.  "The  Other  Alba- 
nia: Kosovo.  1979.  Part  I.  Problems  and  Prospects,'" 
i4mertcan  University  Field  Staff  Reports  (Hanover, 
NH).  No.  S,  1980:  and  Politika.  Aug.  10,  1981.  p.  6. 
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»8ee  DoteMlav  Cutefle'i  report  to  the  Centra) 
ConmHtee  of  tlie  Leacue  of  Cooununiats  of  Tuco- 
slKTto  (SKJ  OC).  dted  by  Tuijunc.  Nov.  17.  ItSt. 
traiM.  la  raa-MKV.  Nov.  IS.  IMl.  M*.  l/l-t1. 

-  MM.  Sept.  t.  IMl.  pp.  8-11. 

» IWiL.  Dec  SI.  IMO.  pp.  1S-1«. 

«•  AiHMtaL  Auc  10.  IMl.  p.  «.  and  May  3S.  IMl. 
p.  S:  alM  Kommiit.  June  5.  IMl. 

"TanHw.  Sept.  39.  IMl.  trans,  in  tBIS-KEV. 
Oet.«.lMl.pp.l/l»-W- 

•'TanJiw.  July  33.  IMS.  tranL  in  rBIS-SEU.  July 
M.  IMS.  p.  1/t. 

«  JTommM  Nov.  13.  IMl.  pp.  13-13. 

**  Tyaon.  op.  dt..  p.  M  8e«  also  the  complainU  of 
Nastan  Mlkulovci  Director  of  the  Trepca  combine, 
that  his  enterprtee  continued  to  be  "exploited  .  .  . 
because  «e  undervalued  the  primary  industries  and 
nm  malertals  and  left  them  to  fend  for  them- 
selves.-- DUMOM.  May  II.  IMS.  p.  10. 

»  KamunM.  Nov.  13.  IMl.  p.  10. 

"Peter  PrtfU.  Socialist  Albania  Since  1944:  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Developments.  Carobridce.  MA. 
MrrPreas.im.p.  33S. 

•Mvo  Banae.  The  Cominformists.  unpublished 
manuscript:  also.  Paul  Shoup.  Communism  and  the 
Yugoslav  National  Question.  New  Yorli.  NY.  Co- 
lumbia DBlveisity  Press.  IMS.  pp.  7S-76.  104-05. 

•■  See  Ramadan  Marmullaku.  Albania  and  the  Al- 
banians. UMtdon.  D.  Hurst  dc  Co..  1975.  pp.  143-44: 
also  Dusan  BUamUc.  Hlstorija  Socijalisticke  Peder- 
ativene  Republike  Jugoalavije.  Olavni  Procesi  (His- 
tory of  the  Socialiat  Republic  of  YogosUvia-High- 
llghU).  Zagreb.  SkoUske  Knjige.  p.  71. 

••  Shoup.  op.  cit.:  and  Banac.  op.  cit. 

^*  Hajredin  Hodn.  "A  Self -Management  Affirma- 
tion of  the  Albanian  Nationality  in  Yugoslavia,  in 
Udruaenl  Rad  i  Medjunacionalni  Odnosi  (Associat- 
ed labor  and  Inter-Nationality  Relations).  Bel- 
grade. MarkslaticU  Centar  CK  SK  Srbtle.  1979.  p. 
31*. 

"Nusi  Pajaalt.  The  Character  and  Particular- 
ities of  the  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  the  Emigra- 
tion of  Nations  and  Nationalities  from  the  Province 
of  Kosovo."  IseUenlstvo  Naroda  i  Narodnosti  Jugo- 
slavije  (Emigration  of  the  Nations  and  Nationalities 
of  Yugoslavia).  Zagreb.  Zavod  la  migracije  i  narod- 
naaU.p.  SS6. 

"  Hodm.  loc.  dt. 

"See  Ruslnow.  loc.  dt.  For  example.  Albanians 
now  constituU  71  percent  of  the  elected  delegates 
In  the  Kosovo  commune  parliami-nts.  Opstine  u 
SAP  Kosovo  (Communes  in  the  Socialist  Autono- 
mous Province  of  Kosovo).  Pristina.  Pokrmjnski 
Zavod  za  Statlstiku.  p.  15.  This  is  also  seen  in  the 
changing  composition  of  employment  in  Kosovo  ( In 
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"  SIN.  June  7.  IMl.  p.  30:  and  KomunUU  June 
30.  IMl.  p.3. 

"The  author  witnessed  stich  demonstrations  in 
Detroit.  Michigan,  in  July  IMl.  See  also  Vjemik 
(Zagreb).  Dec.  IS.  19SS.  p.  12. 

•■  See  Ranko  Petkovic.  "The  Fascist  Emigration 
from  Yugoslavia  and  its  Protectors."  Preofed  (Sara- 
jevo). March  19M.  pp.  439-50:  and  Banac.  op.  dt. 

•>Splrko  Spirovski  and  Danco  Kolosegovkls. 
"The  equality  of  the  Albanian  and  Turkish  Nation- 
alities According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Macedonia  and  In  Practice."  in 
Udnueni  Rad  i  Mttiiunacionalni  Odnoti.  pp.  335- 
340:  and  KomunUt.  June  12.  IMl.  p.  18 

•'The  following  breakdown  is  given  (in  percent) 
for  selected  communes  in  Macedonia  in  the  year 
ir78  (daU  for  population  is  for  IMl ): 
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^  See  Denitch.  op.  cit.:  and  Susan  Bridge.  "Some 
Causes  of  Political  Change  in  Modem  Yugoslavia." 
In  Milton  Esman.  Ed..  Ethnic  Con/licl  in  the  West- 
ern World,  Ithaca.  NY.  Cornell  University  Press. 
1977.  pp.  343-4M. 

""The  Secular  State  as  Ethnic  Enrepreneur: 
Macedoniaiw  and  Moslems  in  Socialist  Yugoslavia." 
Michigan  Ditemtiom  on  Anthropolon  (1983. 
forthcoming).  See  also  John  de  Lamater.  "Commit- 
ment to  the  Political  System  in  a  Multi-Nation 
State."  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University 
of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  MI.  1969. 

'•According  to  the  current  chief  Judge  of  the 
Inderal  constitutional  court.  Alexander  Pira. 
"unlike  the  socialist  republics,  whose  links  to  work- 
ing people  and  citixens  assume  the  legal  form  of  re- 
publican statehood,  residence  in  an  autonomous 
province  docs  not  assume  such  a  character  ...  an 
autonomous  province  is  not  a  state  community." 
Uttavno  Pravo  (Constitutional  Law).  Belgrade, 
Privredni  Pregled.  IMl.  447-48. 

•'Ramet,  loc.  cic.  pp.  374-75:  also  Stephen  E. 
Palmer  and  Robert  R.  King.  YugoMlav  Communirm 
and  the  Maetdonian  National  Question.  Hamden. 
CT.  Archon  Books.  1971. 

•■Baaed  on  the  author's  personal  observations 
and  discussions  with  numerous  persons  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Sanx  SMistadu  U&saf*  SR  MUMdmii  (SUIsUI  tiatat  oi  Hit 
Soa*st  ihpMc  ol  ■aoedomai.  Sluw  RqjuMdu  Zand  a  SMMWu.  19«1. 
pp  350-52 

"*  Komuntet.  Mar.  26.  1M2.  p.  9:  and  NIN.  July  19. 
IMl.  p.  17.  Albanian  nationalism  was  also  observed 
In  these  communities  in  1968.  See  Palmer  and  King, 
op.  dt..  pp.  175-83. 

•'  Ramet.  loc.  dt..  p.  15. 

"  NIN.  Nov.  23.  IMl.  p.  21.  Estimates  of  emigra- 
tion from  Kosovo  in  the  first  year  since  the  demon- 
strations range  from  40.000  to  100.000.  See  Kom- 
unUt. Mar.  19.  1M2.  p.  3. 

•>  Komunlst.  Mar.  19.  1M2.  p.  1:  NIN.  June  21. 
IMl.  p.  37.  Nov.  8.  IMl.  pp.  33-35.  and  Nov.  32. 
1981.  p.  10:  and  BortM.  June  6.  1M2.  p.  4.  trans.  In 
FBISEEU.  June  9.  1M2.  p.  1/1 

"  NIN.  June  21.  IMl.  p.  37. 

••  Ibid..  Jan.  17.  1M2.  p.  10. 

'•Ibid..  Apr.  11.  1M2.  p.  15.  and  Apr.  35.  1M2.  p. 
10. 

^<  Rilindiia  (Pristina).  June  25.  IM2,  cited  in 
Radio  Free  Europr,  RAD  Background  Report.  No. 
148.  July  12.  1M2.  The  most  extensive  punishments 
seem  to  have  Just  been  meted  out.  A  Reuters  dis 
patch  of  Feb.  15.  1983.  from  Belgrade  reported  the 
sentencing  of  some  23  ethnic  Albanians  for  terms 
ranging  from  one  to  14  years  for  advocatini;  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  republic  of  Albania  (The  Nru- 
York  Timet.  Feb.  16.  1983). 

'=  NIN.  May  17.  IMl.  p.  18-20:  June  21.  IMl.  pp. 
10-13.  Jan.  3.  1M2.  pp.  24-32.  and  Apr.  25.  1982.  pp. 
10-11. 

"Cited  in  Dano$.  Feb.  15.  1983.  p.  8. 

"Stephen  Burg.  "Decision-MakinK  in  Yugoslav- 
ia." Problema  o/  Communism  (Washington.  DC). 
March-April  1980.  pp.  1-20.  Also  siiKxestive  of  in- 
creased strength  of  the  center  is  the  effort  to  re- 
cenlraliae  the  League  of  Commimi-sts  of  Yugoslavia, 
described  in  William  Zimmerman.  The  Tito  Sue 
cession  and  the  Evolution  of  Yu(taslav  Politics." 
Studies  in  Comparatire  Communiam  tLos  Angeles. 
CA).  Spring/Summer  1976,  pp.  62  79. 

'•Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  a.s  a  pem-nt  of 
total  Yugoslav  and  exports  from  1977  through  IMl 
wax: 
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al  Mwdvy  Fuml.  I9S2  pp  401  02 

'•See  Zdenko  Antic,  "Yugoslav-Albanian  Eco- 
nomic Relations  Broaden  Despite  Tension."  RAD 
Background  Report.  No.  102.  Apr.  29.  1982. 

"See  Zen  i  Poputlit  (Tirana).  Nov.  2.  IMl.  Iran-s. 
in  FBISEEU.  Nov.  20.  1981.  Supplrmenl. 

'"  Apparently,  an  unusually  large  number  of  secu- 
rity forces  from  other  republics  remain  stationed  in 
Koiovo.  See  A.  Ross  Johnson,  Impressions  of  Post- 
Tito  Yugoslavia:  A  Trip  Report.  Santa  Monica.  CA. 
Rand  Corporation.  January  1M2.  p.  9. 

"This  has  been  .strongly  argued  by  the  distin- 
guished economist  Branko  Horvat.  See  "Republican 
Economics  and  Republican  Sovereignty,"  Nase 
Teme  (Zagreb).  No.  12.  IMl.  pp.  1935-29:  and  idem. 


"The  Economk:  System  and  StatoUlntlon."  Oteditta 
(Belgrade).  Nos.  7-S.  IMl.  pp.  lM-45. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18. 
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ExxanZ 

Albamia  Fy>RGKS  Trade  Tub  With  Pkkimc. 
BoT  Kbps  Its  DisTANcg  Prom  VS.,  Sovins 

(By  David  Brand) 

Tirana.  Aiabamia.— In  the  national  library 
at  the  Palace  of  Culttire,  the  foreign  read- 
ing room  doesn't  have  a  single  U.S.  publica- 
tion, and  when  the  librarian  is  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  Soviet  newspaper  Pravda  she  re- 
plies with  an  angry  "nyet."  But  a  quick  look 
under  her  desk  when  her  back  is  turned  re- 
veals a  pile  of  China's  People's  Daily. 

That  little  drama  speaks  much  of  Alba- 
nia's relations  with  the  outside  world.  The 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  officially  de- 
spised as  superpowers  and  imperialists.  The 
Chinese,  however,  after  a  period  of  equal  re- 
vilement.  appear  to  be  tiptoeing  back  into 
favor. 

According  to  diplomats  in  Tirana,  the  cap- 
ital of  this  isolated  European  country,  a 
Chinese  trade  delegation  slipped  into  Alba- 
nia a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  the  first  official 
contact  between  Tirana  and  Peking  since 
Communist  Party  leader  Enver  Hoxha  (pro- 
nounced HOD-jah)  turned  on  his  former 
benefactors  in  1978. 

Its  believed  that  the  Chinese  have  agreed 
to  renew  economic  lies  with  Tirana,  which 
Mr.  Hoxha  severed  when  Peking  altered  po- 
litical course  following  the  death  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  1976.  Renewed  trade  would 
enable  the  Albanians  to  pay  off— by  barter 
trade  through  the  end  of  the  century— debts 
to  China  thought  to  total  the  equivalent  of 
$5  billion.  It  would  also  mean  that  Albania 
will  be  getting  spare  parts  for  the  huge 
amount  of  military  and  civilian  equipment 
supplied  by  the  Chinese  before  the  break. 

NEW  alliances? 

But  what's  in  it  for  the  Chinese,  other 
than  getting  repaid  and  getting  supplies  of 
Albanian  chrome  ore?  Diplomats  believe 
that  the  Chinese  are  becoming  increasingly 
anxious  about  Albania's  future  alliances 
after  ailing  party  boss  Hoxha  passes  from 
the  scene.  Peking  may  also  be  acting  in  the 
interesU  of  Albania's  neighbors.  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece,  who  are  fearful  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  step  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  that 
would  be  left  by  Mr.  Hoxha's  death. 

Western  analysts  point  out  that  this  tiny 
country  of  2.8  million  people  is  in  a  strategic 
location  on  the  Adriatic,  with  excellent 
deep-water  ports.  At  Its  closest,  it  is  a  mere 
50  miles  from  the  Italian  coast.  "After 
Hoxha  its  quite  possible  that  Albania  could 
become  either  pro-Soviet  or  pro-Chinese." 
says  one  Western  diplomat  with  long  experi- 
ence in  Albania. 

Renewed  Soviet  friendship  would  seem 
unlikely  given  the  steady  stream  of  abuse 
that  Mr.  Hoxha  has  directed  at  Moscow 
since  1961  when  the  Albanians  broke  with 
their  former  Stalinist  friends  who  by  then 
were  being  viewed  as  Khrushchev  "revision- 
ists."  For  years  the  Soviets  simply  ignored 
the  name-calling.  But  after  the  Albanians 
fell  out  with  the  Chinese  (because  they  con- 
sidered that  Peking,  too,  had  abandoned  the 
road  of  true  Marxism),  Moscow  began  call- 
ing for  the  normalization  or  relations  with 
Tirana. 

In  November,  Moscow  again  sent  a  "let's 
be  friends"  message  on  Albania's  national 
liberation  and  independence  anniversaries. 
Within  days  the  Albanian  party  newspaper. 


Zerii  Populllt,  published  a  stinging  editori- 
al—possibly written  by  Mr.  Hoxha  himself— 
dismtasing  Soviet  Communist  Party  leader 
Yuri  Androilov  as  a  "policeman"  and  calling 
him  incompetent." As  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned,  it  has  had  no  links  with  Khru- 
shchev, it  will  not  have  any  now  with 
Andropov,  nor  will  it  with  whoever  eventu- 
ally heads  the  revisionist  Soviet  Union." 
fumed  the  editorial. 

The  Soviet  Union  doesn't  give  up  easily  on 
a  former  ally.  The  Czechoslovak  diplomatic 
mission  in  Tirana  has  long  acted  as  the 
Soviet  represenUtive  in  Albania.  But  in 
recent  months  the  Bulgarians  have  beefed 
up  their  represenUtion  in  llrana,  apparent- 
ly in  the  Soviet  cause.  Western  diplomaU 
say  that  a  top  Bulgarian,  the  man  in  charge 
of  Balkan  affairs  on  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  is  now 
Bulgaria's  acting  charge  d'affaires  in 
Tirana. 

niVECTIVB  rOR  THE  U.8. 

The  U.S..  however,  hasn't  any  such  inti- 
mate eyes  and  ears  at  its  command  in  Alba- 
nia. Some  Western  diplomats  complain  that 
Washington.  In  fact,  takes  UtUe  or  no  inter- 
est In  Albania.  Occasionally  the  U.S.  State 
Department  considers  making  a  new  ap- 
proach to  Albania,  but  it  appears  to  be 
quickly  dissuaded  by  Mr.  Hoxha's  invective, 
which  views  the  U.S.  as  "a  ferocious  enemy 
of  freedom.' 

The  anti-U.S.  stance  is  partly  for  ideologi- 
cal reasons— "being  antisuperpower  has 
turned  into  a  dogma."  says  Louis  Zanga.  Al- 
banian analyst  for  Radio  Free  Europe  in 
Munich.  But,  there  are  also  woimds  from  the 
past,  particnilarly  from  Washington's  sup- 
port of  an  abortive  invasion  of  Albania  by 
antlcommunist  exiles  in  1949.  The  U.S.  also 
earns  Albanian  resentment  because  it  super- 
vises, along  with  Britain  and  France,  the 
holding  of  $36  million  of  Albanian  gold, 
plundered  by  Italian  forces  in  World  War  U 
and  recovered  by  the  Allies  after  the  war. 

The  gold  hasn't  been  returned  largely  be- 
cause of  Britain's  claim  that  Albania  owes  it 
$1.3  million  in  damages  from  a  1946  incident 
in  which  two  British  destroyers  hit  mines 
off  the  coast  of  Albania,  killing  44  men.  The 
British  blamed  the  Albanians. 

Thus,  with  Its  back  turned  on  the  U.S., 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  the  Albanians 
have  tried  to  pursue  a  policy  of  self-reliance. 
The  result,  analysts  say,  is  that  today  Alba- 
nia Is  the  poorest  country  in  Europe  with  a 
per-caplU  income  of  only  $840  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Albania  has  the  highest 
population  growth  rate  in  Ehirope.  five 
births  to  every  death.  Providing  for  these 
people  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult, 
and  the  HOxha  regime  has  been  forced  to 
hold  down  the  standard  of  living  to  put 
scarce  funds  into  h^vy  industry.  Clearly 
the  party  realizes  that  development  is  im- 
possible without  outside  help,  and  it  has 
started  a  policy  of  gradually  improving  eco- 
nomic relations  with  a  select  number  of 
small  and  medium-sized  cotmtries  in  the 
West. 

Yugoslavia.  Italy  and  Greece  are  the  lead- 
ing customers  for  Albania's  oil.  chemicals, 
mineral  ores  and  agricultural  products  with 
Yugoslavia  alone  accounting  for  19  percent 
of  trade,  valued  at  $115  million  in  1980.  com- 
IMured  with  only  $30  million  in  1979.  Recent- 
ly trade  agreements  also  have  been  signed 
with  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany 
has  agreed  to  supply  a  nickel-processing 
plant. 

And  yet,  diplomate  note,  these  changes  in 
foreign  trade  haven't  been  accompanied  by 
similar  changes  in  Albanian  foreign  policy. 


Yugoslavians  still  aren't  allowed  into  the 
coimtry  and  the  border  with  Greece  is  be- 
lieved to  be  mined.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
agreement  with  China,  "I  think  it  is  strictly 
trade  and  nothing  else  will  come  from  it 
while  Hoxha  is  alive,"  say  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope's Mr.  Zanga. 

e:xhibit4 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Land  or  Fear:  In  Stalinist  Albania.  Rule 

Is  So  Strict  It  Bars  Even  Singing  in 

Public— Regime  Bans  Any  "Decadence" 

As  It  Harps  on  the  Threat  That  All 

Outsiders  Pose— Signs  of  the  Slightest 

Thaw 

(By  David  Brand) 

Gjirokaster.  Albania.— Perched  on  the 
battlements  of  a  medieval  fortress  overlook- 
ing this  ancient  town  in  southern  Albania  is 
an  incongruous  sight:  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
Shooting  Star  aircraft,  guarded  by  a  soldier, 
rifle  at  the  ready. 

The  airplane,  captured  after  making  an 
emergency  landing  In  1957,  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  eternal  Albanian  vigilance  against 
unseen  enemies.  In  the  narrow,  winding 
streets  below,  there  are  less-conspicuous 
guards— the  SigurimI,  the  country's  secret 
police.  Unsmiling  and  dour,  sometimes  lean- 
ing on  umbrellas,  sometimes  mounted  on  bi- 
cycles, the  Sigurimi  seemingly  miss  nothing. 

This  tiny  European  country,  one  of  the 
world's  most  closed  societies,  is  cocooned  in 
paranoia.  Bomb  shelters  cover  the  country- 
side, gun  turrets  poke  up  behind  distant 
hills,  and  all  young  people  are  trained  in 
weaponry.  The  authoritarian  regime's  aim  is 
to  convince  Its  citizens  that  most  outsiders 
must  be  viewed  with  fear,  particularly  the 
U.S.,  considered  decadent,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  considered  a  betrayer  of  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Touring  Albania  recently  on  a  British 
passport  (few  Americans  are  allowed  in), 
this  reporter  found  a  nation  where  private 
cars,  religion  and  even  singing  in  public  are 
forbidden.  Dominating  the  landscape  are 
slogans  and  portraits  of  Communist  Party 
boss  Enver  Hoxha,  who  has  been  in  power 
since  1944  and  worships  Stalin.  An  occasion- 
al purge  reportedly  still  sends  a  party 
member  to  the  firing  squad  or  to  a  labor 
camp. 

SIGNS  or  thaw 

A  pugnacious  reftisal  to  have  much  trade 
or  other  dealings  with  the  outside  world  has 
left  Albania  as  Europe's  p(X)rest  and  least- 
developed  country.  But  there  are  signs  that 
the  Hoxha  (pronounced  HOD-jah)  dictator- 
ship is  beginning  to  raise  its  tattered  cur- 
tain. It  is  believed  that  Albania  recently 
completed  a  trade  agreement  with  the  once- 
Tillfied  Chinese  (also  considered  traitors  to 
liCarxism-Lenlnism).  It  pians  a  ferry  service 
to  Italy  for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
II  and  a  link,  through  Yugoslavia,  to  Eu- 
rope's rail  network,  for  the  first  time  ever. 

There  are  also  less  obvious  signs  of  a 
slight  thaw.  A  few  months  ago,  Albania  re- 
laxed a  ban  on  Western  Journalists  and 
tourisU  with  beards  or  long  hair.  Neil 
Taylor,  a  part-owner  of  an  English  travel 
firm  that  arranges  tours  here,  sees  other 
signs  that  Albania  is  becoming  less  zealous. 
"This  time  our  guides  actually  Identified  for 
us  some  of  the  government  buildings  in 
Tirana  (the  nation's  capital)  which  is  quite 
amazing,"  he  says  of  his  latest  tour. 

But  a  nine-day  journey  through  Albania,  a 
cotmtry  of  two  and  three-quarters  million 
people  about  the  size  of  Maryland,  still 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  bucolic  version  of 


Stalin's  dicUtorship  of  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
transported  through  space  and  time  to  the 
Balkans. 

"This  is  the  most  controlled  country  I've 
ever  been  in."  complains  a  Western  diplo- 
mat in  Tirana.  Indeed,  Albania  is  a  land  of 
"no's"— most  people  aren't  allowed  to  own 
cars,  or  their  homes,  or  farmland,  or.  except 
in  a  few  moimtainous  areas,  livestock. 

EVERYDAY  "NO'S" 

Albanians  can  grow  vegetables  for  their 
own  use,  but  they  aren't  permitted  to  sell 
them.  Western  diplomats  in  Tirana  doubt 
that  any  black  market  in  food  exists,  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  women  sitting  on 
the  sidewalk,  stealthily  proffering  an  egg  to 
passersby. 

The  list  of  "no's"  extends  into  family  life. 
Because  the  party  wants  to  build  the  popu- 
lation as  quickly  as  possible,  no  contracep- 
tion or  abortion  is  allowed,  except  on  doc- 
tors' orders.  Nor  can  families  own  a  washing 
machine,  a  refrigerator  and  a  television  set 
at  the  same  time.  They  must  choose  Just 
one. 

Card  playing  in  public  places,  such  as 
bars,  is  banned,  as  is  the  sale  of  playing 
cards.  Says  a  Western  businessman:  "I'll  tell 
you  how  I  do  business  here.  I  bring  every- 
one gifts  of  condoms,  Playlx>y  magazine  and 
playing  cards." 

Although  the  Albanian  constitution  pro- 
vides for  freedom  of  speech,  the  average  Al- 
banian clearly  takes  great  risks  in  discussing 
either  religion  or  politics.  An  Albanian  tour 
guide  is  blunt  about  it:  "All  religious  serv- 
ices are  banned,  and  family  services  are 
criticized." 

That  is  no  problem  for  Albanians,  she 
says,  because  "religion  has  been  forgotten." 
However,  tourists  report  seeing  womoj  fin- 
gering crosses,  and  this  reporter  saw  Mveral 
old  men  crouching  on  the  sidewalk,  ruilning 
Moslem  prayer  beads  through  their  fingers. 

SILENT  CHintCHES 

The  state  has  obsessively  tried  to  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  religion.  In  1967,  the  Com- 
munist Party  closed  all  mosques  (the  coun- 
try was  70%  Moslem)  and  Russian  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Today,  many 
churches  have  been  turned  into  sports  cen- 
ters or  movie  theaters,  and  the  locked 
church  door  is  a  silent  symbol  of  the  party's 
preoccupation  with  atheism. 

No  sign  of  religious  activity  Is  overlooked. 
Crosses  have  been  scratched  from  grave- 
stones, people  are  required  to  refer  to  the 
time  before  Christ  as  "before  our  era." 

As  for  politics,  that  is  a  subject  safely  dis- 
cussed only  by  Tirana's  small  foreign  com- 
munity, which  gathers  most  nights  in  the 
bars  at  the  Dajti  and  Tirana  hotels.  "Alba- 
nians Just  don't  discuss  politics  openly  there 
are  no  political  jokes  here,"  says  one  West- 
em  diplomat. 

The  most  sensitive  political  subject  at  the 
moment  is  former  Premier  Mehmet  Shehu. 
who  was  reported  a  suicide  in  late  1981. 
Sometime  later,  party  boss  Hoxha  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  his  former  war- 
time compatriot  had  actually  been  a  triple 
agent,  spying  for  the  CIA,  the  KGB  and  the 
Yugoslavs. 

There  is  speculation  that  Mr.  Shehu  was 
executed,  another  victim  of  Mr.  Hoxha's 
sporadic  purges.  He  now  is  officially  a  non- 
person,  which  has  involved  a  painstaking  re- 
writing of  the  country's  postwar  history  and 
removal  of  all  evidence  of  his  past  from  Tir- 
ana's National  Museum.  He  remains,  howev- 
er, in  the  many  photographs  of  the  party 
faithful  as  a  barely  visible,  vaporous  pres- 
ence, blacked  out  by  the  censor. 
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Another  aensiUve  subject  is  the  once  cloae 
retetiomhip  with  the  Soviets  (cold  shoul- 
deicd  atnce  IMl)  and  the  Chinese  (blacklist- 
ed since  1978).  Both  Bovemments  are  at- 
tacked as  "revisionists"  by  Albania's  true  be- 
lievers in  llarxisni. 

It  has  been  harder  to  make  non-people 
out  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  trucks  and  other 
machinery  left  behind  and  the  Mao  suiU 
still  sported  by  the  Albanian  militia.  The 
Chinese  have  continued  to  keep  up  diplo- 
matic relations,  the  ambassador  and  his 
staff  of  15  living  in  a  large  mansion  sur- 
rounded by  overgrown  vegetation.  Report- 
edly, the  Albanian  refuse  to  make  any  deliv- 
eries, so  the  embassy  receives  supplies  by  air 
from  Peking. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  6. 
19831 
L*in»  or  Peak:  Albania  Snu.  Is  Guidkd  by 
XxNomoBiA.  But  Some  Signs  Point  to 
SUGHT  Easing  or  Its  Isolation 
Ftetering  a  fear  of  foreigners  is  one  of  the 
Hoxlia  regime's  main  methods  of  keeping 
total  control  over  the  populace.  A  constant 
stream  of  slogans  and  speeches  on  radio,  tel- 
evision and  in  the  newspapers  makes  it  clear 
that  the  country  expecU  tanks  to  start  roll- 
ing across  its  borders  at  any  moment.  A  tiny 
northern  border  station  of  Han  i  Hotit. 
where  Western  tourists  must  make  the 
crossing  on  foot  from  Yugoslavia,  this  greet- 
ing from  Enver  Hoxha  is  emblazoned  on  a 
wall:  "Even  if  we  have  to  go  without  bread, 
we  Albanians  do  not  violate  principles,  we 
do  not  betray  Marxism-Leninism. " 
coNcarrE  beehives 
Along  the  road  from  the  border  can  be 
seen  the  first  of  thousands  of  tiny  shelters, 
strung  out  across  Albania  like  so  many  con- 
crete beehives  with  rectangular  gun  win- 
dows. Indeed,  the  gun  is  seen  as  a  symbol  of 
the  national  will  to  hold  off  unnamed 
hordes.  At  an  exhibition  of  Albanian-made 
toys,  there  is  a  child's  plastic  rabbit— hold- 
ing a  machine  gim.  And  in  an  opera  per- 
formed at  Tirana's  Palace  of  Culture,  the 
heroine— all  jutting  chin  and  squared-off 
shoulders— reaches  for  a  high  note  and  guns 
down  the  evil  Turk  of  the  piece. 

Albanians  are  required  to  spend  several 
days  a  year  on  weapons  training,  beginning 
as  teen-agers.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  towns 
to  see  schoolgirls  in  military  uniform,  sport- 
ing red  ribbons  in  their  hair,  chattering  and 
laughing  on  their  way  to  military  training. 

Foreigners  remain  objects  of  intense  sus- 
picion by  the  secret  police  and  intense  curi- 
osity among  young  children,  who  gather 
round  to  gape  in  wonder  and  to  practice  the 
two  English  words  they  all  seem  to  know— 
•pens"  and  "gum"— with  outstretched 
hands.  But  the  constant  surveillance  by  the 
secret  police  makes  contact  with  foreigners 
difficult,  if  not  impoaaible. 

"I've  been  here  for  two  vawB  and  I  still 
don't  know  a  single  Albanian. "  says  one 
Western  diplomat. 

stkangs  customs 
After  four  decades  of  isolation.  Albanians 
retain  some  of  their  odder  customs,  such  as 
nodding  the  head  to  say  no"  and  shaking  it 
for  "yes."  Then  there  is  the  curiosity  of 
telephone  books  that  print  given  names 
first.  Looking  up  the  number  for  Anastas 
Zoto  requires  a  search  through  many  Anas- 
taaes  before  reaching  the  name  Zoto.  Very 
few  people  have  telephones,  and  even  find- 
ing a  public  telephone  is  difficult. 

Most  conversations,  it  would  seem,  are 
carried  out  on  the  street,  usually  in  the 


evening  when  the  central  squares  in  every 
town,  with  their  stem  busts  of  Stalin  look- 
ing down,  are  filled  with  the  muted  bus  of 
conversation.  Tirana's  Skanderbeg  Square,  a 
large  Venetian-style  piazza,  is  a  favorite 
place  for  promenading,  with  only  slight  di- 
versions required  to  avoid  cyclists,  buses  and 
the  occasional  official  black  Mercedes  push- 
ing its  way  through  the  crowd,  curtains 
drawn  to  conceal  the  high-ranking  Albanian 
inside.  Traffic  policemen  blow  their  whistles 
at  people  incessantly,  one  suspects  out  of 
frustration  at  not  having  a  real  traffic  jam 
to  control.  .; 

The  lack  of  private  cars  gives  the  entire 
country  an  almost  pastoral  air.  Towns  and 
cities  are  strikingly  quiet  and  free  of  traffic 
fumes.  A  few  buses  and  trucks  struggle 
along  Albanias  narrow,  poorly  surfaced 
roads,  but  traffic  consists  mainly  of  horse- 
drawn  carts  and  peasant  women  on  their 
way  to  work  the  fields  by  hand.  Sheep, 
cows,  chickens  and  pigs  are  fellow  travelers. 
In  the  entire  country,  there  exisU  only  one 
set  of  traffic  lighU.  which  this  reporter  was 
taken  to  see  in  the  coastal  town  of  Durres. 
They  werent  working  that  day. 

The  economy  doesn't  work  very  well, 
either.  Although  everyone  is  guaranteed  a 
Job.  idleness  seems  to  be  a  way  of  life  for 
large  numbers  of  peasant  women  lazing  in 
the  fields,  or  for  men  who  hang  about  the 
streeU  from  early  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  average  monthly  salary 
is  550  leks  (about  $80  at  the  tourist  rate  of 
exchange  of  seven  leks  to  a  dollar),  and  the 
highest  wage  allowed  in  the  country  is  1,100 
leks  (about  $157). 

The  few  consumer  goods  on  sale  at  the 
state-run  Ma-Po  stores  are  expensive:  a  tele- 
vision set  costs  4.000  leks:  a  radio.  1.000  leks; 
a  woman's  sweater.  150  leks  and  a  mans 
suit.  675  leks.  Meat  is  inexpensive,  but  hard 
to  get,  although  there  is  a  good  assortment 
of  bread  and  vegetables.  ADtanians  pay  no 
taxes,  and  apartment  rents  are  only  45  leks 
a  month. 

No  one  really  knows  how  well  the  govern- 
ment-run economy  is  doing,  because  of  a 
lack  of  reliable  official  statistics.  At  a  per- 
manent industrial  exhibition  in  Tirana,  with 
iU  producU  from  the  Enver  Hoxha  Tractor 
Factory  and  light-festooned  displays  of 
power  generation,  all  of  the  latest  produc- 
tion figures  are  compared  with  a  base  year 
of  1938. 

Although  Albanian  officials  boast  of 
steady  growth  in  economic  measures  such  as' 
national  income.  Western  diplomats  here 
have  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  in  .serious 
trouble.  The  Albanian  constitution  is  partly 
to  blame  for  this,  because  it  prohibits  any 
foreign  credits,  which  severely  restricts  im- 
ports of  foreign  technology. 

Says  one  diplomat:  We  always  assume 
that  all  economic  figures  here  are  totally 
false.  They're  like  the  party  history-every 
year  the  version  is  different  from  the  previ- 
ous year. " 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  2.  19831 

Exhibit  S 

Albanians  Peeping  Out  or  Bunker 

(By  Greg  Chamt>erlain > 

Tirana,  Albania.— Hundreds  of  thousands 

of    dome-shaped    concrete    bunkers— along 

beaches,  atop  hills,  in  fields,  by  roadsides,  in 

front  gardens— suggest  an  instant  history  of 

Europe's  most  isolated  country. 

They  are  there  to  fight  a  "people's  war" 
against  any  new  attack  by  the  foreigners 
who  have  trampled  for  more  than  2.000 
years   on   Albanian   nationhood,   currently 


under  the  strict  personal  supervision  of 
Enver  Hoxha.  whose  guerrillas  drove  out 
the  Italians  and  the  Germans  nearly  40 
years  ago. 

As  Hoxha.  74.  enters  the  twilight  of  his 
life,  the  enemies  he  has  kept  at  bay— the 
Russians,  the  Americans,  the  Yugoslavs  and 
the  Chinese— are  perceived  to  be  closing  in 
again,  each  hungry  for  a  foothood  In  the 
mountainous,  strategically  located  Balkan 
state  hemmed  in  by  Yugoslavia.  Greece  and 
Italy. 

Driven  by  hatred  for  "superpowers," 
Hoxha  has  rebuffed  recurrent  offers  by 
Washington  to  esUblish  diplomatic  ties  and 
from  Moscow,  which  has  its  eye  on  the 
naval  base  it  built  at  Vlore  Just  before 
Hoxha  sent  the  Sovieta  packing  22  years 
ago. 

He  has  also  picked  a  quarrel  with  "revi- 
sionist"  Yugoslavia  by  backing  the  unde- 
clared revolt  against  the  Belgrade  govern- 
ment by  2  million  ethnic  Albanians  in 
neighboring  Kosovo.  Each  accuses  the  other 
of  annexationist  aims  across  an  illogical 
common  border  decreed  by  major  powers  of 
another  era. 

But  the  Yugoslav  leaders,  frightened 
about  the  effects  of  a  post-Hoxha  upheaval 
of  the  fragile  geopolitical  patchwork  of  the 
region  and.  without  Tito,  feeling  ever  more 
under  pressure  from  Moscow,  are  reportedly 
relieved  by  Hoxha's  recent  decision  to 
resume  ties  with  China.  They  hope  the  Chi- 
nese will  be  a  hedge  against  future  Balkan 
instability. 

Albania  has  been  encouraged  by  worsen- 
ing relations  among  Moscow.  Washington 
and  Peking  and  has  dropped  its  charges  of 
"social  imperialism"  against  China.  The 
Chinese  seem  glad  to  have  another  card  to 
play  and  to  gain  a  step  on  the  other  super- 
powers. 

Peking,  as  Albania's  only  friend  in  the 
world  between  1901  and  1978.  says  it  provid- 
ed $5  billion  worth  of  aid  before  storming 
out  of  the  country  in  response  to  Hoxha's 
bitter  charge  that  post-Mao  China  was  ideo- 
logically unclean. 

A  Chinese  trade  delegation  arrived  here  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  talk  about  new  purchases 
of  Albanian  chrome  in  exchange  for  indus- 
trial spares,  cotton,  and  such  staples  as  rice 
and  cooking  oil.  Five  years  have  taken  their 
toll  on  the  capital  equipment,  arms  and  un- 
finished projecU  the  Chinese  left  behind, 
despite  brave  Albanian  efforts  to  maintain 
them. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources  here. 
Tirana  also  is  stepping  up  overtures  it  has 
been  making  in  recent  years  to  half  a  dozen 
western  countries  in  a  quest  for  help  to  re- 
store Albania's  antiquated  economy. 

A  weekly  ferry  senice  from  Trieste  to  Al- 
bania's main  port.  Durres.  will  provide  the 
first  passenger  sea  link  into  Albania  for  dec- 
ades. West  Germany  has  agreed  to  build  a 
nickel-processing  plant. 

Even  relations  with  Greece  have  become  a 
shade  more  chummy,  although  the  border  is 
still  mined  by  the  Albanians  and  the  two 
states  are  still  officially  at  war  in  a  hang- 
over from  World  War  II  and  because  of 
Greece's  claim  to  southern  Albania. 

Eastern  Europe's  links  with  Tirana  are 
low-key  in  deference  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Only  Romania  has  an  ambassador  here. 

The  last  party  congress,  in  November 
1981.  drew  only  one  major  foreign  delega- 
tion, from  Vietnam,  because  of  Hoxha's  ide- 
ological standards.  As  an  unreconstructed 
Stalinist,  he  has  no  time  for  such  notions  as 
the  Third  World  or  the  new  world  economic 
order. 


Albanian  officials  Insist  thAt  their  country 
Is  not  Isolated,  that  It  has  formal  relations 
with  96  co^trles.  But  It  is  bard  to  find 
more  spectacular  examples  of  isolation. 

The  1978  constitution  foiMdB  the  tovem- 
ment  to  contract  foreign  debts.  Yet  Albania 
Is  one  of  the  world's  most  Indebted  coun- 
tries for  Itg  size.  International  aid  was  re- 
fused after  ft  bad  earthquake  In  1900.  There 
are  no  resident  foreign  JouraalisU  In  Tirana 
and  no  Alianian  correspondenU  abroad. 
Slogans  everywhere  urge  greater  production 
to  "beat  the  imperialist,  revisionist  block- 
ade." But  Hoxha  helped  put  It  In  place. 

Americana.  Yugoslavs.  SovieU  and  other 
eastern  Europeans  are  banned  from  entry 
and  few  of  Albania's  3  million  people  are  al- 
lowed out.  mostly  students.  "We  do  not 
travel  abroad  or  need  foreign  newspapers 
here,"  said  one  guide.  "We  are  too  busy 
building  socialism." 

Contraception  Is  effectively  forbidden  in 
an  effort  (o  increase  the  population  (al- 
ready the  fastest  growing  in  Europe)  for  de- 
fense reasons. 

The  government  relays  to  the  capital  Ital- 
ian television,  shorn  of  any  scenes  of  luxury, 
sex  or  the  pope.  It  is  watched  covertly  as  a 
perk  by  party  loyalists  with  special  anten- 
nas. 

Albania  has  fared  reasonably  well  since 
the  Chinese  pulled  out  in  1978.  But  can  it 
avoid  being  overrun,  economically  if  not  po- 
litically, by  the  West  after  Hoxha  has  gone? 

Perhaps  Hoxha  is  reminded  of  George 
Skanderbeg.  whose  60-year  resistance  of  the 
Turks  five  centuries  ago  Is  commemorated 
in  a  magnificent  museum— designed  by 
Hoxha's  architect  daughter.  Pranvera,  and 
scattered  with  quotations  from  her  father's 
worlcs.* 


U.S.  SUBMARINE  FORCES 

•  Mr.  INOITYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  f br  most  Americans  to  appre- 
ciate the  heavy  physical  and  mental 
burdens  demanded  of  the  members  of 
our  Nation's  submarine  forces.  They 
remain  submerged  in  unbelievably 
small  quarters  for  months  at  a  time, 
isolated  from  family  and  friends 
ashore. 

Tet  our  submariners  perform  with 
high  monale  and  much  professional 
skill,  as  they  vigilantly  patrol  our 
oceans  oh  the  constant  alert,  realiz- 
ing—as we  do— their  vital  role  as  a 
basic  element  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
system.  Despite  all  the  technological 
advances  in  machinery  and  weaponry, 
the  ef feciSveness  of  our  military  con- 
tinues to  depend  on  the  abilities  and 
dedication  of  our  personnel. 

The  Wldl  Street  Journal  recently 
published  an  article  by  Walter  Moss- 
berg,  describing  the  heroic  contribu- 
tions of  the  imheralded  members  of 
our  submarine  forces. 

A  substantial  segment  of  our  subma- 
rine force^that  of  the  Pacific  Fleet- 
is  stationed  in  my  home  State  of 
Hawaii  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Submarine 
Base.  There  are  about  20,000  naval 
personnel  and  3,000  civilians  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet  submarine  force. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  special  pride 
that  I  coBimend  our  Nation's  subma- 
riners for  their  outstanding  service. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  19, 

1983] 

Quiet  Defender:  A  Nuclear  Attack  Sub 

Shows  Its  Capabilities  in  Long,  Silent 

Patrols 

IN  A  naval  war,  the  GROTON  WOULD  GET  CRU- 
CIAL jobs;  HIGH  MORALE  AND  COSTS— SONAR 
AND  SOVIET  'SIGNATURES' 

(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 

The  Tongue  of  the  Ocean.— As  the  U.S.S. 
Groton  prepares  to  submerge  into  the  mile- 
deep  waters  of  this  oddly  named  sea-floor 
trench  off  the  Bahamas,  the  scene  in  her 
control  room  looks  like  something  out  of  an 
old  war  movie. 

A  high-pitched  klaxon  sounds  twice,  and 
loudspeakers  bark  the  warning  "Dive!  Dive! 
Dive!"  as  the  Groton's  sleek  black  form  dis- 
appears beneath  the  inky  blue  Atlantic. 

Inside  the  nuclear-powered  vessel— at  360 
feet  much  longer  than  a  Jumbo  jet— the  dive 
from  the  surface  to  the  ocean  depths  pro- 
duces no  sensation  of  change.  The  view 
through  the  periscope,  showing  waves  swift- 
ly closing  over  the  boat,  is  the  only  certain 
sign  that  the  Groton  has  slipped  out  of 
sight  of  a  nearby  British  destroyer. 

Once  below  the  surface,  the  Groton  shows 
off  some  of  the  capabilities  that  make  such 
new  nuclear  attack  subs  the  most  stealthy 
and  versatile  war  machines  in  the  Penta- 
gon's arsenal  and  a  centerpiece  of  President 
Reagan's  $1.6  trillion  military  buildup. 
Fast  plunge 

Crewmen  at  the  submarine's  airplane- 
style  controls  send  her  plunging  hundreds 
of  feet  in  a  minute  or  so.  Silently,  she  gains 
a  forward  speed  that  takes  her  miles  away 
from  the  destroyer  a  few  minutes  later.  And 
the  Groton  could  keep  going  like  this,  with- 
out surfacing,  for  months.  "If  I  had  to.  I 
could  go  to  Australia  right  now,'"  says  Capt. 
Gary  Crahan,  a  sandy-haired,  38-year-old 
New  Yorker. 

This  tremendous  power  to  dive,  hide  and 
run  has  made  the  Navy's  91  nuclear  attack 
submarines  the  principal  U.S.  weapons  in  a 
world-wide  secret  contest  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  control  of  the  ocean  depths.  This 
shadowy  competition  has  recently  taken  on 
even  more  urgency  in  the  West  as  Soviet 
submarine  forays  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  demonstrated  Moscow's  readiness  to 
boldly  challenge  potential  enemies  under 
the  seas. 

The  nuclear  attack  subs,  though  much 
less  well  known  than  the  bigger  Trident  and 
Poseidon  ballistic-missile-firing  submarines, 
"would  be  the  No.  1  determinant  of  victory 
in  any  protracted  war  at  sea,"  according  to 
Adm.  James  Watkins.  the  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations. "The  Soviets  are  paranoid  about 
our  attack-submarine  capability."  he  con- 
tends. 

U.S.  war  plans  are  secret,  but  the  war-time 
mission  of  the  attack  subs  in  the  Atlantic 
would  probably  be  to  speed  to  the  Arctic 
waters  frequented  by  most  of  Moscow's 
huge  nuclear  missile  submarines  and  de- 
stroy them  before  they  could  obliterate  the 
U.S.  After  that,  the  American  subs  would 
try  to  sink  the  Soviet  surface  and  attack- 
submarine  fleet  to  protect  Western  convoys 
to  Europe. 

War-games  range 

To  practice  such  missions,  the  Groton  has 
traveled  here  from  her  home  base  in  Con- 
necticut to  the  Tongue  of  the  Ocean.  Near, 


Desolate  Andros  Island  in  the  Bahamas. 
The  Navy  has  seeded  the  bottom  of  this 
deep  sea-floor  canyon  with  listening  devices 
and  uses  it  as  an  elaborate  war-games  range. 
Giant  computers  in  a  building  on  shore 
digest  the  sensor  readings  and  track  the 
Groton,  another  submarine,  and  two  frig- 
ates as  they  prowl  local  waters  trying  to 
"kill"  each  other  with  practice  torpedoes. 

This  is  one  of  many  deployments  that 
keep  the  Groton's  crew  of  134  away  from 
their  New  London.  Conn.,  home  base  six 
months  each  year,  and  keep  the  crew  under 
water  for  periods  of  60  to  80  days  at  a  time. 

To  serve  aboard  the  Groton,  a  man  must 
be  wiHing  to  give  up  for  long  stretches 
seeing  not  only  his  family  but  even  the  sky. 
He  must  live  and  work  in  cramped  condi- 
tions next  to  a  nuclear  reactor,  unable  to 
stretch  his  legs,  read  a  current  newspaper  or 
send  a  letter.  He  may  not  even  be  assigned 
his  own  bunk;  there  are  too  few  aboard.  His 
family  may  send  him  only  four  25-word  mes- 
sages per  deployment;  family  crises  may  be 
kept  from  him  for  months.  For  this  de- 
manding duty,  the  pay  is  none  too  generous. 
Morale  high 

Yet  morale  aboard  the  boat  is  high.  Prom 
cook  to  captain,  most  crew  members  express 
pride  at  being  one  of  the  Navy's  elite— a  nu- 
clear submariner. 

Aboard  the  Groton.  it  isn't  long  before  a 
visitor  hears  the  saying:  "There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  ships— submarines  and  tar- 
gets." 

The  sub  has  backed  up  that  boast  in  this 
series  of  war  games.  In  one  afternoon's 
"mini- war,"  she  managed  to  elude  two  frig- 
ates and  two  antisubmarine  helicopters 
pitted  against  her  and  then,  using  unarmed 
torpedoes,  to  "sink"  one  of  the  two  surface 
ships. 

In  a  real  war,  the  Groton  would  rely  on 
other  weapons.  She  can  carry  wire-guided 
torpedoes,  short-range  cruise  missiles  and 
rocket-powered  nuclear  depth  charges. 
Later  this  year,  the  Navy  is  due  to  provide 
the  Groton  and  the  20  other  Los  Angeles- 
class  attack  subs  with  nonnuclear  Toma- 
hawk antiship  cruise  missiles  able  to  fly  300 
miles.  Next  year,  they  are  scheduled  to  be 
armed  with  longer-range  Tomahawks,  de- 
signed to  deliver  nuclear  warheads  to  Soviet 
land  targets  up  to  1.500  miles  away. 

In  addition,  the  Groton  carries  some  of 
the  world's  most  sophisticated  sonars,  com- 
puterized so  that  the  sound  of  a  Soviet  sub- 
marine can  be  plucked  from  the  cacophony 
of  ocean  noises. 

At  the  same  time,  the  l>oat  is  designed  to 
give  off  as  little  telltale  sound  as  possible. 
She  maintains  constant  radio  silence  and  is 
loaded  with  clever  sound-deadening  fea- 
tures; the  working  and  living  quarters  are 
isolated  from  the  hull  by  padding  and  other 
devices. 

Capabilities  secret 

The  Navy  won't  disclose  the  Groton's 
exact  operating  capabilities;  it  says  only 
that  her  speed  tops  20  knots  and  that  she 
can  dive  more  than  400  feet.  But  the  Groton 
is  far  exceeding  both  figures  during  the  war 
games  here,  and  the  markings  on  her  speed 
and  depth  gauges  indicate  that  her  real  ca- 
pabilities make  the  official  claims  laugh- 
able. Private  military  analysts  generally 
credit  the  subs  with  a  top  submerged  speed 
of  about  35  knots,  roughly  40  miles  an  hour, 
and  a  maximum  depth  exceeding  1,500  feet. 

Such  capabilities  don't  come  cheap.  The 
Navy  estimates  that  it  will  cost  nearly  $30 
billion  to  build  the  entire  planned  fleet  of 
62    Los    Angeles-class    subs,    such    as    the 
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Oroton.  by  the  mld-19MB.  The  price  comes 
to  neaiiy  $500  million  per  boat. 

What's  more,  attack  subs  are  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  Navy's  Intensive  antisubmarine 
effort,  which  also  includes  surface  ships,  air- 
craft, legions  of  researchers  and  computers 
and  secret  undersea  microphones  and  sonars 
along  routes  frequented  by  Soviet  subma- 
rines. 

This  year,  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
grams will  cost  the  Navy  about  (12  billion. 
including  $2  billion  to  build  three  more  Los 
Angeles-class  subs.  That's  15%  of  the  total 
Navy  budget,  the  largest  single  share  for 
any  military  mission.  And  the  antisubma- 
rine budget  has  soared  64%  In  Just  three 
years— even  faster  than  military  spending  as 
a  whole— because  of  Soviet  advances  that 
the  Navy  wanU  to  counter. 

Soviet  fleet  huge 
Moscow  has  the  world's  largest  submarine 
fleet- a  total  of  367  boats,  compared  with 
130  of  the  VS..  and  115  nuclear  attack  subs, 
compared  with  91  In  the  U.S.  fleet.  Yet  the 
Kremlin  is  believed  to  be  spending  billions 
to  expand  and  Improve  this  huge  force.  Five 
Soviet  shipyards,  including  a  vast  new  com- 
plex at  Severodvinsk  on  the  White  Sea.  are 
turning  out  five  classes  of  attack  subma- 
rines, three  of  them  nuclear-powered. 

Among  these  are  the  titanium-hulled  Alfa, 
which  outruns  and  outdives  any  U.S.  sub. 
and  the  gargantuan  Oscar,  which  sports  24 
missile  tubes  to  the  Groton's  four  and  is 
nearly  three  times  as  large. 

What  keeps  the  U.S.  Navy  from  being 
hopelessly  outclassed  by  the  Kremlin's  fleet 
is  acoustic  technology.  To  put  it  simply. 
Soviet  subs  give  off  far  more  noise  than  do 
VS.  subs  underseas  and  have  much  cruder 
sonar  and  computer  gear  with  which  to 
sweep  the  seas.  DeUlls  about  the  sonar  are 
classified,  but  some  experts  contend  that 
when  the  Alfa  hits  its  top  speed  of  42  knots 
it  can  be  heard  for  100  miles  or  more.  The 
Navy  believes  that  lU  own  subs  are  rarely 
detected  by  the  Russians. 

Fy>r  all  this  sophistication,  the  Navy 
doesn't  underestimate  the  task  of  locating 
submarines.  Sweden's  recent  difficulties  in 
finding  Soviet  subs  in  its  waters  show  that 
antisubmarine  forces  must  have  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  gear,  which  Sweden  lacked, 
to  be  assured  of  success.  Navy  officials  say. 
What's  more,  even  the  VS.  has  a  tough 
time  when  small  submarines  operate  close 
to  the  coastline  as  the  Soviets  did  with 
"midget"  submarines  off  Sweden. 

New  challenges  arise  all  the  time.  For  in- 
stance. Admiral  Watkins  has  disclosed  that 
the  Navy  is  modifying  some  of  the  688s  to 
make  them  better  able  to  operate  under  the 
polar  ice  cap,  because  Soviet  missile  subs 
have  begim  hiding  under  the  ice. 

On  this  day.  according  to  Navy  officials. 
U.S.  antisubmarine  sensors  have  detected 
more  than  a  dozen  Soviet  submarines  oper- 
ating in  the  North  Atlantic  and  adjacent 
waters.  Several  Soviet  nuclear  missile  subs 
of  the  Yankee  class  have  been  discovered 
off  the  VS.  East  Coast  a  falrty  typical  pat- 
tern. With  their  1,600-mile  range  SS-N-6 
nuclear  missiles,  the  Yankees  could  wipe  out 
Washington.  New  York  or  major  East  Coast 
military  bases  with  Just  10  minutes  of  warn- 
ing. 

Constantly  in  mind 
For  the  Groton's  crewmen,  guiding  their 
big  boat  through  the  Tongue  of  the  Ocean, 
their  Soviet  counterparts  are  never  far  from 
mind.  "When  we  go  to  sea.  we  know  damned 
well  what  we're  going  to  sea  for,"  says  Lt. 
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Cmdr.  Bruce  Lenkln.  the  Groton's  execuUve 
officer,  or  second  in  command.  "When 
you're  out  on  a  deployment,  you  don't  know 
If  it's  a  drill  or  what.  It  might  be  the  Rus- 
sians."  Petty  Officer  Walter  Cooke  adds. 

If  It  Is  the  Russians,  the  American  subma- 
riners who  will  know  It  first  are  in  the  Grot- 
on's cramped,  blue-lit  sonar  area,  where  sev- 
eral sailors  wearing  headphones  hunch  over 
computer  screens  filled  with  squiggly  green 
lines  and  flashing  orange  numbers  repre- 
senting the  frequencies  of  sounds  In  the 
sub's  vicinity. 

In  many  ways,  the  Groton's  sonar  system 
is  the  boat's  heart.  The  entire  nose  of  the 
submarine  te  actually  a  huge  structure  hous- 
ing a  large  sonar.  This  main  sonar,  like  an- 
other than  the  sub  can  trail  behind  It  on  a 
cable,  takes  readings  of  a  large  swath  of  sur- 
rounding ocean  and  feeds  them  back  to  the 
sonar  operators. 

Navy  computers  sift  through  the  sonar 
readings  and  select  any  sounds  In  the  gener- 
al frequency  ranges  characterists  of  machin- 
ery or  other  man-made  causes.  Sensitive  an- 
alytical devices  swifty  define  the  reading 
and  match  it  against  Soviet  subs'  known 
•signatures."  which  are  stored  in  computer 
memory  banks. 

"Biotovicol "  sounds 
This  day.  the  headphones  and  computer 
screens  are  reporting  the  squlggles  and 
scratchy  noises  normally  associated  with 
the  ocean;  occasionally,  there  are  the 
squeaks  and  clicks  of  fish  and  shrimp— "blo- 
logicals."  as  the  Navy  calls  them. 

With  no  'mini-war"  scheduled  for  a  while 
and  no  real  or  mock  enemies  in  sonar  range, 
the  men  of  the  Groton  are  relaxing  a  bit. 
But  the  boat  offers  few  amenities  for  whil- 
ing  away  off-duty  hours.  Crew  members  can 
watch  movies  on  videotape  or  listen  to  sev- 
eral stereos.  A  so-called  library— actually  a 
locker— has  some  books.  Some  crewmen  don 
sweatsuits  and  go  jogging  in  place  in  the 
subs  engine  room,  where  the  temperature  is 
about  85  degrees.  Others  do  chin-ups  in  tiie 
passageways. 

But  the  Navy,  fearing  too  much  Idleness, 
keeps  each  crew  member  busy  with  training 
while  he  Isn't  standing  watch.  Each  man 
must  "qualify "  annually  on  various  aspects 
of  the  boat's  operation,  and  that  takes  time. 
This  day,  some  men  linger  in  the  enlisted 
men's  mess  area,  where  ice  cream  and  juices 
are  always  available.  This  room,  one  of  the 
Groton's  few  good-sized  open  spaces,  fea- 
tures loud  music,  videotapes  on  TV,  and  red 
vinyl  booths  that  give  it  the  atmosphere  of 
a  diner. 

Other  crew  members  are  trying  to  catch 
some  sleep,  in  quarters  that  seem  depress- 
Ingly  cramped  to  a  civilian  but  are  familiar 
to  sailors.  Low,  narrow  bunks  are  stacked 
three  high,  with  only  a  curtain  for  privacy. 
Clothing  and  other  personal  effects  must  be 
stowed  in  a  single  drawer  for  each  man. 

Food  and  sleeping  arrangements  are  pe- 
rennial problems  for  nuclear-submarine 
commanders.  Over  a  breakfast  of  steak  and 
eggs  in  the  officers'  ward  room,  at  a  table 
set  with  linen,  china  and  silver.  Capt. 
Crahan  says,  "The  only  thing  that  limits  me 
at  any  time  is  my  food  supply.  We  keep 
about  90  days'  worth  on  board  when  we 
start." 

That  90-day  food  supply,  measured  in 
terms  of  four  meals  daily  (the  normal  three 
plus  "midnight  rations"),  overtaxes  Grot- 
on's food-storage  lockers  and  freezers.  So, 
the  captain  says,  "we  pile  it  up  every- 
where—in the  passageways,  ladderways.  ev- 
erywhere, at  first.  For  a  while,  we  sort  of 
walk  on  food.  Then  we  eat  our  way  down." 


The  cooks  must  be  certain  that  food  is 
stacked  in  a  sensible  order,  otherwise,  the 
men  would  have  to  eat  corned  beef  hash  at 
meal  after  meal. 

Although  food  storage  limiU  the  sub's 
time  at  sea.  the  biggest  drag  on  morale,  the 
captain  says,  is  "that  we  don't  have  enough 
bunks  for  our  people."  The  Groton  carries 
only  94  bunks  for  the  crew  of  134.  So,  the 
captain  says,  "we  have  to  use  hot-bunking— 
assigning  three  men  to  every  two  bunks. 
That  means  a  man  may  come  off  duty  and 
have  to  climb  into  a  bed  someone  else  Just 
left." 

Avoiding  the  bunks 
To  avoid  "hot  bunking."  the  men  bed 
down  in  unexpected  places.  Peering  into  a 
room  full  of  electrical  equipment,  a  visitor 
notices  the  feet  of  a  sleeping  man,  covered 
with  a  blanket,  between  rows  of  gray  metal 
cabinets.  An  even  more  popular  sleeping 
spot  is  the  large  torpedo  room. 

Most  crew  members  insist  that  they  don't 
feel  claustrophobia  or  terminal  boredom 
while  confined  in  their  metal  tube,  next  to  a 
nuclear  reactor,  under  hundreds  of  feet  of 
water,  for  months  at  a  time.  "You  don't 
think  about  It,  after  a  whUe.  You're  too 
busy  to  think  about  It,"  says  Chief  Petty  Of- 
ficer Leonard  Stanfield,  a  16-year  veteran. 

Crew  members  say  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity and  group  rituals  help  keep  morale 
high.  Aboard  the  Groton,  a  popular  activity 
Is  the  Saturday-night  pizza  dinner,  at  which 
crew  members  get  to  take  over  the  kitchen 
and  concoct  their  own  toppings. 

I've  only  seen  one  fistfight  in  15  years." 
says  Chief  Petty  Officer  James  Scaly. 
•'There's  a  lot  of  pride.  You've  got  to  want 
to  do  this  to  be  here."* 


MRS.  DOROTHY  BUSH— A  BORN 
DEMOCRAT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
pay  tribute  to  a  lady  whose  name  is 
synonomus  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  To  quote  her.  "I  was  bom  a 
Democrat  like  most  people  were  bom 
into  a  religion." 

On  June  11,  1983.  she  will  visit  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  key-note  the  50th  armi- 
versary  convention  of  the  Arkansas 
Democratic  Women. 

Knowing  how  important  women  are 
in  every  aspect  of  the  political  process 
of  this  Nation,  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few  of  her  singular  accomplishments 
and  honors. 

Continuously  involved  in  Democratic 
politics  since  1941  when  she  became 
National  Committeewoman  for  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Alabama,  she 
also  liecame  the  only  woman  to  hold 
the  position  of  acting  president  of 
Young  Democrats  of  America. 

In  February  1981.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Bush  was  elected  to  her  11th  4-year 
term  of  office  as  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  In 
March  1944,  she  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  elected  to  a  4-year  term  in 
July  of  that  year.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  ever  hold  that  position.  The 
March  5,  1944  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton  Post   noted    that   she   was   the 


youngest  person  to  serve  as  secretary 
of  either  pirty. 

She  has  served  as  pennanent  secre- 
tary for  the  past  10  natkmal  conven- 
tions. In  Jttly  1984.  she  will  again  caU 
the  roll  of  the  States  at  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Convention  in  San  Francis- 
co. This  convention  will  mark  44  years 
of  continuous  service  and  dedication  to 
the  Democratic  Party— an  enviable 
record  which  speaks  for  itself. 

In  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Women 
and  the  Democratic  Party  of  Arlutn- 
sas.  I  welcome  this  distinguished  lady 
to  our  State  and  thank  her  for  her 
contributions  and  years  of  service  to 
the  Democratic  Party.* 


>ER 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BABtER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  matters  in  my  folder  that  appear 
to  be  cleared  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  have  two  requests  to  hold 
measures  at  the  deslE. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJl.  2293  and 
VLR.  2592  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2293, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Proctirement 
Policy  Act  amendments  of  1983.  I)e 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position, and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  H.R.  2592.  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  transfer  of  publication  from 
the  OMB  to  GSA  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectipn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE  AND  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  1188 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  1188,  legislation  that  would  repeal 
section  901(b)  of  title  36,  U.S.  Code, 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Sdr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
REPORT  NO.  98-111 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  to 
accompany  S.  869,  Report  No.  98-111, 
be  star  printed  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
.  Mr.  BYftD.  The  majority  leader  is 
asking  that  the  report  be  star  printed? 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALEanSAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  items  on  today's  Executive  Calen- 
dar cleared  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent  on  this  side.  I  would  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
to  consider  those  nominations  appear- 
ing under  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
BMUtl  on  pages  2  and  3  of  today's  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  only  prepared  to  proceed  with  Cal- 
endgJT  No.  190.  We  do  this  out  of  spe- 
cial consideration  for  the  majority 
louler.     

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  very  grateful  for  that. 
The  item  identified  by  the  minority 
leader  is  for  the  nomination  of  the 
UJS.  Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

ICr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Charles  F.  Goggin  III,  of  Termessee. 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Teimessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  F.  Goggin  III,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
middle  district  of  Tennessee.    • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  con- 
sent to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pires.  which  will  end  at  1:30  pjn.  At 
1:30  pan.,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  Himiphrey  amend- 
ment and,  if  it  is  tabled,  the  Senate 
will  then  go  on  to  resimie  consider- 
ation of  the  temporarily  laid  aside 
Helms  amendment.  If  it  is  not  tabled, 
of  course,  then  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Himiphrey  amendment 
itself.  In  any  event,  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  resimie  consideration 
of  the  Helms  amendment. 

Once  again,  we  hope  that  we  can 
finish  the  IMF  bill  tomorrow.  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  tomor- 
row the  Senate  may  be  in  session  later 
than  usual. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
agree  it  is  possible  to  finish  the  IMF 
bill  tomorrow,  and  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  stay  in  until  we  do  finish  it  to- 
morrow. So  that  plans  may  be  made 
for  the  weekend,  is  there  any  indica- 
tion as  to  what  time  we  may  finish  up. 
say.  on  Thursday,  for  those  of  us  who 
are  platming  schedules  out  of  town? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  get  onto  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  yet  tomorrow,  at  least 
to  lay  it  down.  If  we  can,  I  suppose 
there  is  some  chance  we  can  finish  it 
Thursday  night  at  a  decent  hour. 

Let  me  do  this:  Let  me  look  at  the 
situation  a  little  more  tomorrow.  I  will 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
during  the  day.  We  will  see  what  we 
can  arrange. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  majori- 
ty leader's  consideration. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAICER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  a  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
after  the  time  of  the  two  leaders  ex- 


RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Therefore,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:47  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1983.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  7. 1983: 
The  Judiciary 

Peter  C.  Dorsey,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
vice  T.  Emmet  Clarie,  retired. 

Stephen  N.  Limbaugh,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  districts  of  Missouri  vice  H.  Kenneth 
Wangelin,  retired. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  vice  Rita  M.  La- 
velle. 
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National  Coowcn.  on  Edocatiowal 

RniABCH 

Davk)  J.  Annor,  of  CallfomU.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1983.  vice 
Robert  E.  Nederlander. 

Joan  M.  Oubbins.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Cotuicil  on  Educa- 
tkHial  Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30. 1985.  vice  Alice  Coig  McDonald. 

David  J.  Armor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  NaUonal  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30. 1986  (reappointment). 
In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Oen.  Oren  E.  DeHaven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  58).  U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  Coast  Goakd 
The  following  chief  warrant  officers  W-2. 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  W-3: 

Richard  B.  Milne 
Robert  W.  Pryor 
James  R.  Moon 
James  C.  Hutson 
Robert  L.  Chandler 
E)elmas  R.  Price 
Werner  W. 

Splettstoesser 
James  B.  Curlis 
George  H.  Bassett, 

Jr. 
Byron  P.  Baty 
Anthony  Barcellos 
Douglis  I.  Posner 
John  P.  Kilgore 
Henry  J.  Styron.  Jr. 
Roy  T.  Keel 
Dennis  P.  McTigue 
John  S.  Miller 
Andrew  H.  McClary 
Alfred  A. 

Campolongo 
Edmond  T.  Magnan 
Silvestre  F.  Borja 
Dewey  S.  Nicholls 
Reginald  W. 
Hempeck 
John  D.  Tuckwood 
OiLe  S.  Thomgren, 

Jr. 
Harold  B.  Cole 
Eugene  C.  Jay 
Steven  W.  Day 
Darrell  R.  Sadler 
Wayne  C.  HiU 
Jack  R.  Reid 
Theodore  Y. 
Kltagawa 
Pred  C.  Goodwin 
Jose  A.  Pranco 
Thomas  A.  Hlller 
Douglas  J.  Taylor 
Daniel  Rebkovich 
Thomas  K.  Bender 
George  Noell  III 
Theron  A.  Turner 
Byron  W.  Weaver 
James  E.  Thompson 
Walter  L.  Morelan 
William  R.  Mosley 
Harice  G.  Ogle 
Carl  W.  Beal 
Lawrence  E.  Jackson 
Thomas  H.  Stevens 
David  C.  Orolfo 


John  D.  Flewelling 
Charles  C.  Wood.  Jr. 
Lamar  I.  Rockne 
Pranklin  C.  Watling 
Lyle  R.  Nelson 
William  B.  Fox  III 
Roland  E.  Shafranek 
Harold  J.  Wise 
Robert  M.  White 
Marshall  S.  Wills 
Robert  C.  Tice 
Fred  A.  Siegal.  Jr. 
William  E.  Lorenz 
Ralph  A.  Hemenway 
Richard  A.  Lake  III 
Billy  J.  Perry 
Glenn  L.  Ishler 
Virgil  L.  Mathewson 
Douglas  O.Pine 
George  A. 

Suntherland 
Donald  H. 

Shinpaugh 
Thomas  J.  Eldridge 
William  E.  Jones 
Robert  L.  Pfeif f er 
Melvin  A.  Pulslf  er 
William  Rumley  HI 
Alex  C.  McMahan. 

Jr. 
Maurice  O.  Robillard 
Charles  M. 

Tomarchio 
Dennis  E.  Williams 
Ronald  A.  Gillette 
Robert  L.  Racette 
Lonnie  R.  Harding 
Edward  D. 

Huechtker 
Robert  L.  Smith 
LarryJ.  Bilski 
William  B.  Stevens. 

Jr. 
James  L.  Hampton 
Sherman  O.  Acord 
Allan  J.  Coates 
William  J.  Savage 
Kenneth  D.  Lacy 
Johnnie  L.  Register 
Thomas  E.  OledhUl 
Kenneth  E.MaU 
Michael  O.  Sowden 
Melvin  W.  Herman 
Donald  A.  Meier 
Joseph  C.  Bums 


Frederick  T. 

Armstrong 
Allan  D.  Haven 
Nicolas  J.  Cassara 
Charles  W. 

Davenport 
John  K.  Makaokalani 
Charles  C.  Purln 
Ronald  E.  Chapman 


Ernest  J.  Andrews 
Tommy  R.  Ballard 
WiUiam  J.  ReeU 
Samuel  L.  Rowe 
James  E.  Merrill 
Ronceford  C.  Escue 
Douglas  R.  Peterson 
Richard  L.  Marini 
Arthur  E.  Jones 
Jerry  J.  Varvel 

The  following  chief  warrant  officers  W-l. 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  W-2: 


Mark  E.  Allen 
Rodney  L.  Boyd 
Michael  R.  Saf ford 
Charles  E.  McMahon 
Donald  A. 

Hermanson 
WiUiam  M.  Slabonik 
Irving  T.  Sparrow.  Jr. 
Irving  E.  Gadow.  Jr. 
Henry  R.  Murak 
Karl  Kier 

Earl  A.  Sandness.  Jr. 
Stanley  A.  Massie  III 
Roger  M.  Davis 
Peter  C.  Jandreau 
Terry  R.  Stockman 
Joseph  T.  Knowles 
WUliam  F.  Carroll. 

Jr. 
Norman  W.  Cox  II 
Hugh  D.  RoberU 
Steve  A.  Yurick 
Andrew  J.  Kacsanek 
Thomas  S.  Hamilton 
Antonio  T.  Mateo 
David  R.  Lapp 
Gerald  A.  Demetriff 
Marion  A.  Sporar 
Lowell  S.  Ullard 
Robert  J.  Krikorian 
David  J.  Halter 
Daniel  D.  Parker 
John  H.  Pabich 
Charles  D.  Williams 
Roger  C.  Young 
Romes  L.  Embuscado 
Charles  J.  Tringall 
Paul  J.  Healey 
Richard  K.  Gaede 
Ronald  S.  Beglin 
Samuel  L.  Wilson.  Jr. 
Scott  R.  Richardson 
Terrence  E.  Holub 
David  M.  Krym 
Ricardo  S.  Deleon 
Michael  A. 

Holincheck 
Arthur  J.  Greiner 
Stephen  Kibner 
Michael  H.  Sieberi 
Daniel  R.  Estep 
Leonard  M. 

Grzelewski 
Sheldon  L.  Naumann 
Lome  E.  Gould 
Eugene  H.  Peltier 
Dean  C.  Miller 
Moises  P.  Deleon 
James  R.  Naegel 
William  D.  Camegie 
Delbert  W.  Riley 
Michel  K.  Brokaw 
Thomas  G.  Edmonds 
Randy  L.  Rhoton 
Randall  J.  Blunck 
Michael  A.  Bills 
Donald  H.  D«mn 
Lester  F.  Bliss 
John  A.  White 
John  C.  Krause 


Charles  R.  Ledden 
Paul  J.  Klein 
Marvin  J.  Cooper 
Gary  G.  Scarborough 
Bruce  S.  Skinner 
James  J.  Hendriclis 
Daniel  F.  Hisken 
Denton  C.  Adams 
John  C.  Haley 
Harrald  K.  Madigan 
Curtis  G.  Erickson 
Stephen  J.  Aldrich 
James  F.  Davis 
George  G.  Helm 
Daniel  C.  Slagle 
Gerald  L.  Mason 
Frederick  P. 
Courtney 
Joseph  D.  Amato 
David  P.  Hartley 
Edward  Santos 
Leonard  Cruz 
David  M.  Wheaton 
Walter  A.  Dennis 
Charles  R.  Byrne,  Jr. 
Emest  M.  Gaskins 
Stephen  H.  Oban- 
Howell  R.  Standridge 
Patrick  A.  Rykard 
David  J.  Rightmyer 
Don  J.  Simms 
Robert  G.  Benson 
Harry  C.  Baxley 
John  R.  Burback 
Bruce  C.  Kippley 
Thomas  A.  Saint.  Jr. 
Michael  D.  West 
William  D.  Redwine 
Donald  R.  Lincoln 
Hary  H.  Duncan 
David  R.  Alt 
Frank  E.  Gordon 
Edward  L.  Whiteside 
Joseph  D.  Lewis 
Robert  H.  Collupy 
James  E.  lozzo 
Thea  S.  Kennedy 
Stephen  R.  Prather 
Clyde  J.  Buchanan 
Wilf  redo  S.  Taboy 
John  W.  Gregson 
Gary  A.  Lewis 
Ronald  J.  Hanson 
Kurt  F.  Doninger 
Peter  C.  Hopkinson 
Nelson  W.  Harder 
George  S.  Frederick 
Daniel  L.  Robinson 
Robert  J.  Brickwedde 
James  R.  Paper 
Danny  L.  Osborne 
Charles  L.  Chalmers 
Maxlel  L.  Lang.  Jr. 
Roma  D.  Wade.  Jr. 
Laveme  H.  Williams 
Scott  E.  Gaber 
James  P.  Barren 
Paul  M.  Blank 
John  S.  Wojicki 
Ronald  W.  Onof  f 


James  F.  Thomas 
James  W.  Hill 
Paul  J.  Dimauro 
William  G. 

Whitehouse 
Richard  L.  Helt 
Robert  C.  Lafean 
Kenneth  A.  Siders 
David  M. 

Cuimlngham 
WUliam  C.  Dabney 
Stephen  P.  Tolbert 
Carroll  E.  Griffin 
WiUiam  F.  Butler 
Robert  G.  Frank 
Danny  O.  Teves 
James  T.  Jacks 
Dennis  H.  Monroe 
Vincent  A.  Walser 
Coleman  M.  Ray 
James  M.  Rundlett 
WUliam  P.  Seibt 
Peter  J.  Kelly 
George  O.  Gehring 
Robert  J.  Walters 
John  A.  Crick 
Thomas  M.  Chinni 
Thomas  M. 

Kueblbeck 
Thomas  G.  Okeefe 
WUliam  C.  MUler 
Charles  M.  CoUins 
Felix  Y.  Atlenza 
Gregory  D.  Smith 
Carlos  D.  Ortiz 
Armondo  Mangahas 
Ronald  P.  Klevit 
MUan  W.  Krambeck 


June  7, 1983 

Gregory  E.  Johnson 
William  D.  Everton 
Hector  O.  Barajas 
Monte  A.  Ownbey 
Robert  W. 

Blachowski 
Louis  J.  Cyganek 
John  B.  Kline 
Guy  I.  Kent 
Marion  E.  Haines 
Joseph  J.  Lisko 
RUey  W.  Byrd 
Thomas  M.  Madigan 
Perley  O.  Weed 
Frederick  A.  Wilson 
Lawrence  P. 

Leonardson 
Ralph  L.  King 
Edward  W.  Ef fler 
WymanE.  Lare 
James  D.  Gillespie 
Victor  P.  Sarmiento 
Robert  O.  MacMUlan 
WaUace  G.  Rainey 
Frederick  C.  Harmon 
Charles  O.  BoU 
MIguell  B.  Marcelllan 
Paul  C.  Scott 
Emmett  R.  Mick 
Patrick  L.  Willis 
Robert  E.  Smith 
Thomas  Flora 
Roger  R.  MapUl 
Kendall  J.  Lewis 
Robert  G.  Vachula 
Richard  G.  Waechter 
Russell  Hudson 
WUliam  N.  Vail 
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To  be  second  HenteiMiU 

HaU.  Theres*  8..  545-1S-8M7 
Hands.  Robert  D..  272-5S-40M 
Hewlett.  Larry  P..  483-6A-MT3 
NichoU.  Ricbard  A..  31T-5fr-9»41 

The  following-named  cadet,  graduaUng 
class  of  1981.  \3&.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtas  in  the  grade  indicated  below, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  531  and  541: 

r«  be  teeond  lieutenant 
Carson.  EldiB  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IM  trk  MAmim  COKPS 
The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appoinitment  to  the  grade  of  seccmd 
Ueutenant  ia  the  U.S.  Marine  Coips.  pursu- 
ant to  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2107,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Adams.  David  E..  II.  0972 
Amundson.  Craig  A..  6341 
Anderson.  Ou-1  J..  5990 
Baker.  WUlIsm  H..  9798 
Brinegar.  Gregg  W..  0214 
Bums.  Jack  P..  7122 


Caiterry.  Michael  K..  2352 
Carlson.  Christopher  O..  6395 
Claueherty.  Jonathan  S..  1812 
Dawson.  David  A..  3290 
Dillon.  James  T..  8455 
Dodd.  Jeffrey  S..  9744 
Doss.  Frank  E..  0421 
Dumke,  Brad  R..  6215 
Edwards.  Roberto  W..  4508 
Emerson.  Thomas  J..  4414 
Fltverald.  Timothy  W..  8097 
Oiannetta.  David.  2187 
Grosscup.  Kelvin  D..  4587 
Hamilton.  Michael  D..  0659 
Healey.  John  J..  3066 
Heckroth.  Nelson  T..  1754 
HitlUcka.  Thomas  O..  1629 
Ivens.  Albert  H..  2872 
Kelly.  James  J..  1436 
Kiefer.  John  F..  1652 
Klaus.  Nicholas  B..  8552 
Kraus.  Daniel.  5783 
Lane.  Francis  C.  7757 
Lecocq.  Kevin  L..  1249 
Lyons.  Martin  A..  4052 
McDonald.  Mark  A..  3546 
Monahan.  DaiUel  P..  1636 
Mullins.  James  M..  4836 
Needham.  Peter  D..  1680 
Olssowy.  David  P..  3066 


PIpho.  Stuart  A..  2804 
PoUock.  John  M..  4105 
PoweU.  Kenneth  D..  8800 
Rof  fee.  Daniel  W..  4479 
RusseU.  Thonuu  W..  0027 
Scharf.  John  M..  5322 
Sears.  Stephen  A..  3694 
Stevens,  John  A..  2645 
Thormer.  Darrel.  4569 
Urquhart.  Lionel  B..  2577 

The  foUowing-named  VS.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Crozler.  Wilbur  V..  1206 
McAneney,  Vincent.  1732 
Puccetti.  Perry  A..  8596 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  7. 1983: 

DEPARmENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Charles  F.  Goggin  III,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 


The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 
Lewis  J.  Buckley 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 
Maurice  R.  Dumas 
Gary  C.  Komish 

The  following  officers  of  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander: 
Michael  W.  Pierson 
Hugh  D.  Campbell 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code: 

To  be  ctUonel 
Jalbert,  Armand  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Njus,  Irving  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters,  Roy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bartlett,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtiss,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ditaddeo,  Alessandro.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friend,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GIpson.  Ronnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holder,  Haywood.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logue,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lukaszewski,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StockstiU.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIemey.  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  tte  major 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bice.  WiUiam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emerson,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredo,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUey.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandarsdale.  Layne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HON.  ROT  DYSON 

I  BouiB  or  avamiiTATnm 
Tmeadaw,  June  7, 19t3 


UM 


•  Mr.  DTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
Crooktte.  one  of  this  country't  most 
tmitod  and  bert  known  oommentaton 
on  current  events,  recently  addressed 
the  graduating  dass  of  Washington 
College,  one  of  the  country's  oldest 
educational  InstitutkHis.  located  in 
<;;iMiirt;ffV^n.  Md. 

For  over  300  years  Washington  Col- 
lege has  prepared  its  students  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  dtiaenshlp.  And  for 
nearly  90  years  as  anchorman  and 
mMi«jt«iy  editor  of  CBS.  Inc.  "Nightly 
News"  Walto*  Cronklte  Informed  the 
dtiMnry  of  the  challenges  confronting 
them  in  the  public  realm.  In  his 
speech  to  this  year's  graduates,  Mr. 
Cronklte  i»oved  his  powers  of  percep- 
tion to  be  undiminished.  He  crystal- 
lised, in  a  iffeswitation  that  merits  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  Congress, 
the  histmic  responsibilities  of  our  de- 
mocracy. His  words.  I  believe,  are  as 
well  directed  to  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues as  they  were  to  thoee  college 
graduates  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore.  I  reqiectfully  invite  my  friends 
and  colleagues  to  ponder  Mr.  Cron- 
Ute's 


OomaacomT  Sroca  Oimi  it  Waub 

Ckmkrb  at  Wamujwitoii  Colubb.  Mat 

IS.  IMS 

In  your  llf  etiiBM.  ocrUinly  In  the  Uf  etiraes 
of  your  paicnU.  this  wrnH  has  Btanost  al- 
multaneo«aly  ptunged  into  fhre  em,  any 
one  of  which  alone  would  qualify  ai  an 
entire  age  of  man:  the  Atomic  Ace.  the 
OamiNiter  Ate.  the  Space  Ase.  the  Petro- 
Clieniical  Age.  the  Teleoommunlcatlona 
Ace.  Togeihcr  they  compriae  a  technologi- 
cal revohition  perhapa  greater  in  Ita  impact 
than  the  Induatrlal  revolution  of  the  laat 
century.  And  there  la  evidence  that  we  are 
llTliw  through  It  Juat  aa  bUnd  to  ita  aodal. 
economic  and  poUtlcal  Impact  aa  did  our 
grandfathera  through  the  induatrlal  revolu- 
tion. 

The  very  Invention  and  development  of 
these  devioea  of  the  technological  revolution 
tfve  proof  of  man'a  Intellectual  capabOltlea. 
Can  we  really  bdlevc  that  he  la  Incapable 
of  apptrtng  equal  brain  power  to  aolvlng  the 
great  pvomcma? 

Can  we  believe  that  the  beleaguered  peo- 
plea  of  the  world  wOl  long  be  tolerant  of 
thoae  who  poaaeaa  the  toola  but  who  can't 
make  them  work  for  the  good  of  men  every- 
where? 

There  Is  ooing  to  be  aodal  and  political 
and  eeonomtc  evolution,  coming  with  auch 
ezploatve  auddenneaa  aa  to  have  the  charac- 
ter o<  revohition. 


The  revolutionary  foreea  already  are  at 
work  today,  and  they  have  man'a  dreama  on 
their  aide.  It  la  up  to  ua— to  you— to  get  Into 
the  teadanhlp  of  that  revolutian. 

To  do  that  we've  firat  got  to  put  our  own 
houae  In  order.  There  la  a  growinc  feeling, 
and  mounting  evidence,  too.  that  govern- 
ment doeant  work  very  wdl  anymofe;  that 
It  la  unwieldy  and  not  very  oonpetent:  that 
It  ta  Hi-equipped  to  handle  many  of  the 
more  crttleal  problema  the  nation  will  face 
Incoming  yean. 

Ways  must  be  found  for  government  to 
[cope]  with  the  vaat  technological  changea 
takliw  place  today,  anticipate  new  problema 
and  to  aaf egimrd  the  health  and  tnteresta  of 
the  people.  Three  MOe  laland  and  Love 
Canal  are  aU  the  argument  any  aane  aodety 
ahould  need  for  that  propoaitton. 

Tou  will  need  to  look  hard  at  Congrem 
and  Ita  prooedurea.  Vat.  If  the  government  la 
to  be  updiOed.  brought  up  to  apeed,  aome 
way  must  be  found  to  make  the  legUattve 
branch  more  efficient,  more  reaponalhle  and 
more  knowledgeable. 

The  Presidency  also  needa  careful  exami- 
nation—eapedally  the  way  we  irtek  our 
prealdenta.  Tou  ahould  aak  yourselvea 
whether  the  talenU  and  qualltiea  that  get  a 
man  elected  have  anything  to  do  with  those 
needed  to  run  the  country- whether  the 
current  prooeaa  aelects  the  best  man  for  the 
Job. 

The  relationahlpa  between  the  branchea 
of  government  alao  deaperately  need  review. 
Tou  wlU  hardly  be  able  to  afford  the  kind  of 
paralyalB  that  ao  often  aeema  to  afflict  gov- 
ernment today.  Just  when  the  need  for  ef- 
fective action  la  moat  urgent. 

Tou  alao  ahould  re-examine  the  relation- 
ahip  between  government  and  Industry  to 
aee  If  there  la  not  a  more  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive way  of  ordering  the  natlon'a  econo- 
my. However  you  do  it.  you  are  going  to 
have  to  get  the  oountry'a  economy  moving 
again  and  competing  effectively  In  the  inter- 
national market  place. 

Tou  are  going  to  have  to  develop  a  ayatem 
for  '»«t"fg«"g  thla  natlon'a  reaouroea,  while 
there  atill  are  reaourcea  worth  managing. 

Tou  will  have  to  deviae  a  meana  of  coping 
with  the  growing  problema  of  immigration 
to  thla  country  from  other  natlona  whoae 
bordera  are  apilllng  over  with  exceaa  people. 
That  could  provide  one  of  the  great  policy 
challengea  of  your  generation. 

An  even  greater  teat  la  likely  to  be  in  find- 
ing waya  to  meet  our  problems  while  at  the 
aame  time  making  aure  Individual  liberty 
haa  room  enough  to  breathe. 

And  you  wlU  have  to  look  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. Our  houae  cannot  be  In  order  unleaa 
affairs  abroad  are  aa  well. 

So  far.  the  international  community 
aeema  unable  to  find  waya  to  make  the  en- 
ginea  of  progreaa  work  equally  for  all  man- 
kind. 

And  the  approach  of  many  developing 
countrlea  to  thoae  global  proUema  aymbd- 
ixed  by  the  Four  Horsemen  haa  been  any- 
thing but  enlightened.  Typically,  they  argue 
that  pollution  controla  hold  back  their  de- 
velopment; eff orta  to  ccmtaln  nuclear  prolif- 
eration are  conaplradea  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary atatua  quo;  auggestlona  that  poor  coun- 


trlea apend  more  oo  food  and  less  on  expen- 
atve  military  hardware,  draw  atanOar  re- 
apotwea:  and  population  oontrol  is  seen  ss  a 
f orm  of  radSm. 

But  if  the  siMalled  North-flouth  negoUa 
tlona  to  reform  the  wortd  econony  have 
been  marred  by  overraadiing  and  posturing 
on  tlie  part  of  the  poor,  they  siso  have  been 
harmed  by  Indiffercooe  on  the  part  of  the 
rich— by  the  iiiHiiieaInn  tlwt  many  affluent 
oountriea  merely  have  been  going  through 
the  motlona.  We  have  been  too  ready  to 
plead  hardship  and  to  give  up  the  effort  as 
Impractlcal-beyand  our  means.  Tliat  is  a 
abort-sighted  reaponie.  For  helping  that 
poor  majority  of  the  world  la  very  much  in 
our  own  Interest. 

In  the  straightened  oonditians  this  pisnet 
feces,  it  aeema  unlikely  that  freedom  can 
endure  eadly  for  very  long  among  an  afflu- 
oit  ten  percent  or  leaa  of  the  world'a  popu- 
lation. We  are  going  to  need  converta  to  the 
caiue  of  freedom  If  it  la  to  endure.  Freedom 
must  be  a  growth-Industry.  And  converts 
will  not  come  from  natloos  bulging  with 
people  ao  hungry  they  csnnot  think  or  work 
efficiently.  And  they  will  not  come  from 
countrlea  with  Illiteracy  ratea  of  70  and  80 
and  90  percent. 

Thomas  Jefferaon  once  wrote.  "The  dla- 
eaae  of  Uberty  la  catching."  It  waa  not  <me 
of  hla  better  metaphors.  liberty  la  not  a 
virus.  It  requires  apedsl  conditions— the  sat- 
Isf  sctkm  of  basic  needs,  such  ss  food  and 
shelter,  aome  aense  of  physieal  security,  at 
least  a  m<Hfl^«*"  of  hope.  It  also  requires  a 
certain  level  of  cultural  development  and  U- 
beracy  If  It  is  to  functkm  efffcdoiUy.  Jeffer- 
aon wss  closer  to  the  mark  when  he  warned 
that  If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorsnt  snd 
free.  It  expeeU  what  never  was  and  never 
WlU  be. 

It  la  high  time  that  the  United  SUtea  re- 
turned to  full  and  active  parttdpatlon  In  the 
affairs  of  the  worid— a  participation  oonao- 
nant  with  iU  wealth  and  power,  and  the  In- 
tereata  It  haa  at  atake.  We  need  to  reeatab- 
llah  our  eredentlala  for  leaderahlp  among 
the  developing  nattona-and  we  can  only  do 
that  by  taking  the  lead  In  a  aerloua  effort, 
ratkmally  and  f ataiy.  to  recognise  the  global 
economy.  We  need  the  Third  Worid.  We 
need  lU  peoplea  as  allies,  we  need  iU  raw 
materials,  and  we  need  Ita  cooperation  In 
tf>«*ihig  thoae  global  problema  which 
threaten  rich  and  poor  alike. 

That  doea  not  mean  that  we  should  be 
apologetic  about  our  own  auooeaa.  or  timid 
In  our  leadership,  or  suicidal  in  our  generoa- 
ity.  Our  first  duty,  to  ourselves  and  to  hu- 
manity's future,  will  be  to  i»eaerve  thoae 
beaeh-heada  of  liberty  whkh  we  and  our 
f rienda  already  hold.  To  that  end,  we  muat 
atrive  to  make  America  aa  aelf -sufficient  and 
self -reliant  aa  la  humanly  poaslble.  We  must 
reduce  our  depwadence  on  foreign  oil  snd 
other  resources,  in  so  far  as  that  Is  possible. 
But  we  alao  must  mske  our  peace  with  the 
fact  that  fuU  Independence  no  tonger  Is  pos- 
ailde  In  thla  worki:  with  the  f  set  that  we  wlU 
grow  increasing  dependent  on  other  peo- 
ples, other  Pisces  snd  they  on  us. 

And  that  is  the  idea  which  I  think  must 
order  this  counts— your  sgenda  for  the 
elghtlea  and  beyond.  Our  own  values  snd 


•  TliH  "bullet"  symbol  idcBtifte* 


or  iuertioas  wiiich  arc  not  spolua  t>y  tlic  Memlter  on  die  floor. 
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traditions  urge  upon  us  a  ipselal  missinn  in 
thto  world  to  hdp  sad  to  Isod.  Cor  latensU 

b  ths  flootse  of  the  Mth  CSotaiy.  Amsr- 
tea  tass  groim  up.  or  ws  hope  it  has.  We 
have  tamed:  in  soom  mtertsnilsr  peifotm- 
aaess  eeonafealcally.  mmtaiHy.  in  sdsMs 
snd  tsduwWgy-  We  havs  aMsd  auotmously 
to  man'a  stere  of  knowMiS,  sad  to  his 
resdL  We  have  begun  ths  ssptaatlan  of 
9see.  wliidi  msy  prove  ths  great 
for  the  aist  Century. 
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paid  the 


We  also  h^ve 
price  paittntlariy  in 
and  the  oar^taas  eserdss  of  . 
have  leaned,  ss  wdl.  ths  tatOlty  of 
from  tU  rOponslbiHttos.  We  bave 
sad  we  bavt  ooBse  of  age.  Ws  have  Isamsd 
that  we  are  neither  <snn>pntswl 
adent  Now  we  must  spply  thoss 

In  sum,  your  tsdiwm  be  tesaake  America 
work  again,  to  overhaul  the  sfitesBi  discard- 
ing def eethrs  or  outmoded  parta  and  restor- 
ing those  that  stm  serve. 

Tou  should  not  be  too  qukk  to  throw  out 
the  f*»»n«»»t  the  traditlansl-f or  fsmiUarity 
and  traditkai  are  valuea  in  theuisslves.  But 
neither  Slieuld  you  tUuOi  from  radicsl 
thou^t,  hard  questkms  sad  fundamental 
change— if  they  are  neessssiy  to  psss  on 
Intact  the  heritage  passed  to  you.  tlw  herit- 
age of  human  freedom. 

The  historian  Csri  Bridenbaugh  hss  writ- 
ten of  your  revoluttaoary  eounteiparta  of 
200  years  ago  (aome  of  them  anyway): 
"Their  equality  and  status  qoestionwi.  the 
now  united!  gentry  became  radlcala.  gentle- 
men reviriatkinlsts.  They  revolted  to  pre- 
aerve  irtiat  they  had." 

And  that  is  wluU;  you  wiU  be  doing.  If  you 
sre  tsithfiil  to  the  desssads  history  wiU 
mslEe  upon  you.  Tou  wiD  be  rebuilding,  even 
ledesignlna.  Ar*f^'^  to  musuve  wtiat  it 
always  hsa  been  snd  must  resaain-a  nation 
of  treemea.  an  example  to  aU  saen:  inUn- 
ooln's  iduwe.  "the  Isst  best  hope  of  esrth." 
The  tssk  sounds  gsrgantuan.  But  dont  de- 
apalr.  Tou.  of  all  people,  are  up  to  It 

Tou  have  aurvived  one  ct  the  more  formi- 
dable intdlectual  obstsde  courses  in  the 
worid.  Tou  have  made  tt  all  the  way 
throu^  the  American  educational  system 
without  spparent  brain  damage,  and  you 
have  even  managed  to  get  an  education. 

Tou  are  graduatea  today  of  an  eminent  In- 
stitution ithidi  hss  turned  out  its  shsre  of 
the  nation's  moral.  Intdlectual  and  pcditieal 
leaderahlp.  Tou  become  the  upholders  of  a 
fine  traditton.  Tou  mardi  beliind  an  lum- 
ored  banner. 

The  challengea  ahead  of  you  are  ImmiwiBe. 
but  the  greater  the  dtaUenge  the  sweeter 
the  tsste  it  victory.  It  is  not  a  time  for  the 
fainthearted.  Marshal  your  courage  and 
your  oonvictlons.  Vkk  up  your  cudgeU  snd 
msn  (snd  womsn)  the  barricades  s*hm  with 
Joyous  enthuaiaam  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  the  fight  that  tnapired  your  revolution- 
ary forelstheis  on  thla  continent—the 
dream  of  a  world  of  Uberty  and  Justice  for 
sU. 

It  Is  In  your  power  to  make  your  revolu- 
tkm  a  model  to  live,  as  did  that  other  revo- 
lutkm.  tta  tvro  hundred  years. 
Oood-luek.  Qod-speed-^or  the  good  of  ua 


Tueaday,  June  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  TATBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
beat  tiaditkm  of  Memorial  Day,  Mr. 
Sydney  Hants,  the  author  and  distin- 
gulihed  natlmally  syndicated  oolum- 
ntat,  wrote  a  column  for  this  past  Me- 
morial Day  that  causes  us  to  pause 
and  reflect  in  the  most  fundamental 
way.  That  is  what  Memorial  Day  is 
guppoaed  to  do  and  I  ask  that  this  very 
flp^  f<<>iiii«n,  which  «n>eared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  Ttmea,  be  included  in  the 
RnoKD  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chiesgo  Sun-Times.  May  30. 

108S] 

yfg  ICbiobiauzb  Faxlubz  To  Cobzist 

WiTBOOT  Was 

(By  Sidney  J.  Harris) 

On  thla  Memorial  Day.  I  think  It  approiMi- 

ate  that  we  give  aome  thought  to  the  only 

qiiestian  worth  ssUng:  What  are  we  memo- 

rialirinc.  and  why? 

What  we  are  really  memorialising  la  man  a 
ineapaetty  to  find  a  mode  of  conflict-reaolu- 
tlon  abort  of  killing  off  the  bravest  snd 
finest  of  our  young  In  esch  generation. 

^e  are  memorialising  our  own  mlatakfa, 
our  own  lutk.  of  foresight,  our  own  stupidity 
and  stubbornness  snd  ladc  of  Ingenuity  in 
aoMng  mankind's  largeat  and  most  fatal 
problem— how  to  coexist  despite  our  differ- 
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dvOlans— women  snd  dilldren— then  men  in 
the  front  lines.  Indeed,  there  will  be  more 
front  lines;  every  dty  in  Uie  worid  wffl  be 
hostsge  to  the  enemy. 

The  only  meaningful  Memorial  Day  ob- 
aervance  would  memorialise  the  end  of  wsr. 
the  end  of  pre-hlstory  sad  the  beginning  of 
the  recognition  that  we  aU  live  together  or 
die  together,  that  It  la  not  neoeaaary  UtWie 
eadi  oUier  or  agree  with  each  other  In  order 
to  survive.  Anything  less,  on  this  day.  would 
be  an  obaoene  moAery.* 


SOUTH  AFEUCA  BECOMES 
TARGET  OF  HILL  DEBATE 


Everything  in  life  haa  changed  except 
thto  An  andent  Roman  or  a  medieval 
Ftcndunan  would  not  recognise  it  aa  the 
aame  world  in  any  fundamental  aspect. 
except  that  we  keep  on  alaughtering  (me  an- 
other In  greater  numbers  with  ever  more  f e- 
rodoua  weapraia. 

We  have  made  progresa  in  every  facet— in 
our  worlt.  tn  our  comf  orta  and  conveniences, 
in  our  laws  snd  sodsl  srrsngements.  in  our 
medicsl  snd  sdenUfic  advances.  Msny  more 
of  our  bablea  live,  and  many  more  of  our 
dtlsena  atay  alive  longer  and  enjoy  It  more. 
Only  in  the  ultimate  terms  of  war  and 
peace  have  we  retrogreaaed- in  that  every 
"advance"  in  conflict  la  more  threatening  to 
human  life  on  thla  planet  Nudear  weapon- 
ry marka  the  end  of  the  line. 

A  atrange  thing  has  happened  within  our 
time,  unrecognised  except  by  a  few. 
Throughout  history,  until  now.  it  bad  been 
the  "ideaUsts"  who  opposed  war.  who  held 
out  a  plan  and  a  vision  for  a  peaceful  world. 
and  the  "realists"  who  accepted  war  as  a 
tragic  inevitability  for  our  spedes. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  with  the  preva- 
lence of  nudear  weapons,  the  tables  have 
been  turned. 

Now  tt  Is  the  starkest  "realism"  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  world  will  be  blown  up  if 
we  do  nothing  to  stop  it  snd  the  airiest 
"idealism"  to  suppose  that  anything  short 
of  nudear  dlaarmament  can  avert  this  uni- 
versal catastrophe. 

The  cold  facts,  the  tables  of  probabilities, 
are  now  on  the  aide  of  the  anti-war  forces; 
and  the  amtlmental  optimism  now  belcHigs 
to  the  people  who  still  insist  we  can  fight  a 
"Umlted"     nuclear     war    with     unlimited 


Now,  again  for  the  first  time,  another 
world  war  wOl  kill  and  diaable  millions  more 
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Tuesday,  June  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  cononn  over 
the  current  human  rights  situation  in 
South  Africa.  The  administration's 
policy  of  "constructive  engagement" 
has  improved  neither  the  indepmdent 
status  of  Namibia  nor  the  status  of  the 
over  20  million  blades  faced  dally  with 
humiliation  and  indignity.  This  course 
having  fatted,  we  must  now  seriously 
consider  a  new  policy. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  follow- 
ing Washington  Post  artide.  of  June  5. 
1983.  by  Lexie  Verdon.  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  We.  as  a  Con- 
gress, will  soon  address  this  issue  and 
this  piece  is  a  good  summary  of  our 
various  alternatives. 

I  urge  each  Member  to  review  this 
situation  and  realize  that  a  new  politi- 
cal direction  must  be  pursued  in  this 
area.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  unrest  which  threatens 
basic  human  rights  and  which  violates 
the  fundamental  prindples  of  interna- 
tional law. 

South  Africa  BacoitES  Tar«wt  or  Hnx 
Debate— AoMnnsTRATioH  Critics 
Gaih  After  3  Key  CoimrrnsE  Votes 

(By  Lexle  Verdm) 
South  Africa,  which  has  seen  Its  ties  with 
the  United  States  improve  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  la  becoming  a  dear- 
ly defined  target  in  the  growing,  acrimoni- 
ous congrenional  debate  <m  foreign  policy. 

Hill  opponenta  of  the  administrations 
polides  toward  South  Africa  won  three  key 
committee  votes  last  month  In  their  cam- 
paign to  limit  trade  and  economic  ties  with 
Pretoria,  which  practices  a  policy  of  racial 
segregation  caUed  apartheid. 

R«>.  Stephen  J.  Solars  (D-N.T.),  one  of 
the  leading  congressional  critics,  said  in  a 
recent  interview  that  Ckmgress  Is  becoming 
increasingly  involved  in  South  African 
issues  because  there  is  a  "lot  of  pmt-up 
frustration  over  the  failure  of  the  UA  to 
T«»fc>  it  dear  over  the  past  two  years  that 
we  are  (H>posed  to  spartheid." 

The  measures  approved  by  cMnmltteea, 
which  range  from  cutting  mlllion-dollai 
lending  programs  to  ensuring  that  black 
derical  workers  of  VS.  firms  receive  pay 
equal  to  their  white  counterparts,  sre  ex- 
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to  came  before  the  fuU  Houw  tbto 
It  would  be  the  Hnt  Houw  action 
wtth  South  Afrtai 
Iflt.  and  althouch  canireaalonal 
aonioea  on  both  atdea  of  the  anument  ny 
the  meMorea  teee  touch  Totea  on  the  Houae 
floor  and  in  the  Senate,  they  refuae  to  dia- 
mka  their  chMWH. 

The  i'wi»»aaliiiial  rampal«n  aignala  a 
srawtaw  dkwnhanoement  wtth  the  adminla- 
tntlon'a  poUey  of  "oonatruetire  engace- 
OMnt,"  in  which  offldala  aeek  to  maintain 
cood  rehitlona  wtth  South  Africa  in  hopea  of 
tnfhwnctDC  Ita  behavtor.  ion«TtaiirwiBl 
,  Proponenta  alao  my  the  cam- 
ia  an  tndicatlan  of  Concreaa  aeeking  a 
aetMat  role  on  iaauea  relatiiw  to 
South  Africa  and  on  the  negotiatlona  to  end 
ita  oontrol  of  the  mineral-rich  territory  of 
Namibia. 

Thoae  negotlattoni  apearheaded  by  VA 
flmjatant  Secretary  of  State  Cheater  Crock- 
er—have been  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Rcacan  adfeainiatratlon'a  African  poUey.  Al- 
though VJS.  ofndala  had  hoped  that  an 
at  would  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  talks  have  atalled  as  the 
United  Statea  and  South  Africa  have  insist- 
ed that  Cuban  troops  in  neighborinc  Angola 
be  wtthtkawn  before  Namibia  is  granted  in- 
dependence. 

The  failure  to  produce  a  peaceful  Namib- 
ian  settlement  has  contributed  to  increasing 
criticism  of  what  at  least  one  congressman 
has  called  dtploniatlr  "carrote"  in  a  VJS. 
policy  that  has  produced  few  "stk±s"  for 
South  Africa.  Critics  dte  a  general  upturn 
in  relatlana.  including  the  looafnlng  of  con- 
trols on  ezporta,  fipwially  to  the  military 
and  poUce:  high-level  police  and  military 
vlstts  to  the  United  States,  and  U.&  support 
for  a  $1.1  bmian  International  Monetary 
Fund  loan  to  Pretoria. 

"One  can  make  a  case  in  almost  any  cir- 
cumstance for  quiet  diplomacy."  said  Rep. 
Jim  Leach  (R-Iowa).  who  serves  on  both  the 
Ftareign  Affairs  and  Wanking  committees, 
which  voted  on  the  measures.  "But  once  the 
case  is  made  you  look  for  the  proof  to  the 
pudding."  He  said  there  is  "no  doubt"  that 
the  committee  votes  were  "a  reaction  to  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  poUcy  and  developments 
within  southern  Africa." 

The  administration  has  vowed  to  continue 
ite  constructive  engagement  policy,  which 
offldals  say  has  strengthened  the  U  A  posi- 
tion in  South  Africa  and  helped  bring  some 
reforms,  and  it  warned  critics  that  shlfU 
now  would  {tamper  the  effort  on  Namibia. 
Its  supporters  in  Congrem  also  argue  that 
hardening  the  VA  position  toward  South 
Africa  could  bring  a  right-wing  backlash 
there. 

nsigiiailrsisl  sources  say  the  strongest  of 
the  three  pleees  of  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  is  an  amendment  to  the 
bm  that  would  increase  VA  contributions 
to  the  IMF.  The  araendbnent  would  instruct 
the  UJS.  director  at  the  IMF  to  vote  against 
any  future  loans  to  Pretoria. 

Although  the  Reagan  administration  op- 
poses the  amendnsent.  it  ia  prrm ing  hard  for 
passage  of  the  bfU.  which  faces  strong  oppo- 
sltlan  among  conservatives  in  Congress. 
Those  favoring  the  amendment  say  that 
without  the  South  African  provision  many 
of  the  amendment's  backers  would  not  sup- 
port the  bm  and  H  would  die. 

■ven  sane  oppooente  of  the  amendment 
argue  that  It  wlU  be  hard  to  defeat.  Rep. 
Haory  J.  Hyde  (R-ni.).  who  opposes  the 
amendtaaent  and  other  punitive  actions  di- 
rected against  South  Africa,  said  the  meas- 
do  have  "poUtlcal  tmpltratlons 
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they  do  intimidate."  That  consideration,  he 
said.  wiU  make  It  difficult  for  tungnamifn 
to  vote  against  the  measures,  even  though 
he  complains  that  South  Africa  is  being  sin- 
ged out  by  liberals  who  overtook  human 
righte  problems  in  other  countries. 

There  Is  "no  poUtlcal  profit"  in  seeking  to 
stop  antlapartheid  amendments,  he  said. 
"The  political  profit  is  in  standing  up  and 
4(wwiT«r«"g  apartheid.  Who  the  bell  could 
defend  apartheid?" 

Other  legWatlon  that  has  passed  commit- 
tee and  is  to  be  considered  by  the  House  in- 
cludes: 

An  amendmoit  sponsored  by  Solars  to  the 
Kxport  Administration  Act  that  would  set 
employment  standards  for  U.S.  companies 
operating  with  more  than  90  employees  in 
South  Africa,  prohibit  U.8.  bank  loans  to 
the  South  African  government  except  for 
those  made  for  educational,  housing  or 
health  fadliUcs  that  are  available  on  a  non- 
(Uacriminatory  basis,  and  ban  the  importa- 
tion of  South  African  Krugerrand  gold 
coins.  The  Banking  Committee  may  still 
offer  changes  to  this  amendment  for  House 
consideration. 

The  labor  standards  mandated  by  this  leg- 
islation are  very  similar  to  a  voluntary  code 
establlahed  by  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  a 
Philadelphia  Baptist  minister,  for  VA  com- 
panies dotaig  business  in  South  Africa. 

An  amendment  by  Rep.  Howard  Berman 
(OOdlf.).  also  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  that  restores  export  controls  on 
nonmiUtary  sales  to  the  South  African  mili- 
tary and  police  and  on  computers  to  South 
Africa.  These  controls  were  lifted  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  March  1M2. 

Other  legialation  alao  is  pending  before 
committees  in  the  House,  including  a  bill 
that  prohlMta  nuclear  exporto  to  South 
Africa,  a  bill  curbing  new  corporate  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  and  several  resolu- 
tions critidxing  South  African  policies  and 
the  VA  approach  to  South  Africa. 

Even  in  the  Soutte,  which  has  been  much 
softer  in  ite  criticism  of  constructive  engage- 
ment, critics  have  made  some  moves.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  a  lO-to-3 
vote,  adopted  a  measure  offered  by  Sen. 
Paul  TMngas  (D-Mass.)  to  impoae  a  3  per- 
cent import  surcharge  on  Krugerrands. 
Tsongas  withdrew  the  measure  after  the 
vote,  however,  because  it  faced  opposition  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

TMOgas  said  he  was  hesitant  to  oppose 
the  administration's  policies  in  the  past  two 
years  because  Crocker  asked  Congress  for 
time  to  achieve  progress  in  the  Namlbian 
talks.  But  Itongas  said  he  has  been  disap- 
pointed because  "I  Just  feel  that  no  progress 
has  been  made  that  U  visible"  either  on  Na- 
mibia or  in  domestic  reforms  in  South 
Africa. 

In  the  House,  DemocraU  such  as  Solan 
and  Howard  Wolpe  (Mich.),  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Africa  subcommittee,  have 
challenged  constructive  engagement  since 
the  Reagan  administration  announced  the 
policy.  But  now,  they  said,  other  congress 
men  are  Joining  their  campaign 

Solan,  who  has  offered  his  amendment 
before  but  never  had  It  pass  through  the 
House  Foreign  Affain  Committee,  agreed 
that  Congreaa  is  becoming  more  militant 
about  South  Africa.  After  two  years,  he 
said,  "the  verdict  is  in.  Constructive  engage- 
ment has  turned  out  to  be  the  flop  and  fail- 
ure we  always  thought  it  would  be  .  .  ." 

Constructive  engagement,  Wolpe  said,  has 
unintentionally  reinforced  South  Africa's 
segregationist  policies  and  caused  an  in- 
crease   in    domestic    repression.    He    also 
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charged  that  South  Africa  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  cooling  in  U.S.  pressure  to 
become  one  of  the  "most  aggressive"  coun- 
tries in  the  worid  as  it  moves  milltaray 
against  neighbors  sudi  as  Angola  and  Leso- 
tha 

"These  initiatives  in  OongreaB  are  in  direct 
relation  to  the  fact  that  negotiations  are 
stalemated  and  to  South  African 
sion."  he  said.* 
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Tueaday,  June  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  KRAMER  Mr.  Spealter.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Yuri  Tamopolaky  during  the 
1983  Conip«8sional  Call  to  Conadence 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 

On  March  18.  1983.  the  KOB  arrest- 
ed Yuri  Tamopolsky  of  Kharkov. 
U.S.SJI.  and  chaj'ged  him  with  article 
70.  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
guida  with  the  intent  to  defame  the 
Soviet  State."  The  charge  against  him 
carries  a  mayimum  sentence  of  7  years 
in  prison  and  5  years  in  exile,  a  total 
of  12  years  imprisonment.  Tamo- 
poUky.  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
harsh  Soviet  policies  on  onigration  re- 
strictions, has  been  under  surveillance 
since  his  colleague.  Aleksandr  Par- 
itslcy,  was  arrested  in  September  of 
1981. 

Tamopolsky.  a  47-year-old  organic 
chemist,  his  wife  Olga.  and  their  12- 
year-old  daughter  Irene,  vplled  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1976.  He  prompt- 
ly lost  his  Job.  which  is  common  prac- 
tice. After  their  most  recent  refusal  in 
September,  an  OVIR  official  told 
them  that  in  view  of  the  sUte.  they 
had  "no  reason  for  leaving  the 
fj p jaw  " 

Fnmi  October  1.  1982  to  November 
9. 1982.  Tamopolsky  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  the  continued  refusal 
and  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  At 
that  time,  he  exjdained  the  reason  for 
the  hunger  strike: 

Where  are  the  guards  of  the  moraUty, 
consdenoe  and  honor  of  our  ancient  people? 

1  am  not  a  Judge  or  a  prophet,  but  I  cry  like 
our  ancient  prophete  cried.  Are  we.  the  re- 
fusenlks  to  be  saerifioed  to  give  again  a 
lesaon  to  the  Jews  of  the  vrorld?  Wasn't  the 
preceding  lesson  (of  the  Holocaust)  suffi- 
cient? .  .  .  the  noose  around  our  neck  will 
tighten  step  by  step. 

In  March,  after  being  arrested  and 
held  in  an  unknown  location.  Tamo- 
polsky again  embarked  on  a  hunger 
strike  and  has  remained  on  it  for  over 

2  months. 

Tamopolsky  characterises  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jews,  particularly  those 
who  have  applied  for  emigration.  The 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate has  declined  significantly.  In 
1982.  Soviet  emigration  feU  to  its 
lowest  annual  level  in  over  a  decade 
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with  the  emigration  levd  representing 
a  99-pereei|t  decline  since  1979.  The 
United  States  must  take  a  strong 
stand  agakist  Soviet  violations  of 
human  rights.* 


MR.  ARAFAT'S  TROUBLES 

HON.  DAVm~R.  OBEY 
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•  Mr.  OBShr.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  those  who 
are  terriUy  interested  tn  Icmg-tam 
peace  and  Justice  in  the  Middle  East 
cannot  ignore  the  thoughts  expressed 
so  well  in  today's  Washington  Post 
editorial. 

The  great  tragedy  represented  by 
the  PLO  these  past  years  has  been 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  whm  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  it  has  not 
found  itself  able  to  take  a  risk  for 
peace  whk^  would  benefit  the  same 
Palestinian  people  the  PLO  claims  to 
represent. 

Leadership  involves  more  than 
simply  advocating  a  cause  on  behalf  of 
the  people  you  are  leading.  Leadership 
also  requires  a  recognition  of  reality 
and  a  willingness  to  think  new 
thoughts  when  the  situation  requires 
it.  If  in  its  present  strugiles  the  PLO 
once  again  decides  that  increased  radi- 
calisation  mther  than  realistic  accom- 
modation is  the  order  of  the  day.  they 
will  forfeit  any  claim  to  req)onsible 
leadership  and  guarantee  the  exist- 
ence of  a  status  quo  which  benefits  no 
one. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
House. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  7, 19831 
Mh.  AXATAT'S  TaousLss 

It  turns  o«t  that  Yasser  Arafat,  head  of 
the  PLO.  was  reading  hia  press  clippings 
rather  than  keeping  in  touch  with  the  rank 
and  file.  He  is  under  challenge  from  within 
the  main  PtX>  component,  the  "centrist" 
faction  known  as  his  turf.  Fatah.  Whether 
he  survives  Or,  If  he  does,  whether  his  com- 
mand will  be  anything  doae  to  what  it  was, 
apparently  is  a  question. 

As  is  usual  when  there  is  blood  in  the 
water,  many  personal  and  organisational 
failings  are  being  attributed  to  Mr.  Arafat. 
But  it  is  not  difficxUt  to  see  wherein  the 
trouble  lies.  The  PLO  was  supposed  to  bring 
Palestinians  a  homeland,  but  the  Palestin- 
ians have  not  been  further  away  from  a 
homeland  since  the  PLO  was  formed  almost 
30  yean  ago.  The  ouster  of  PLO  forces  from 
Beirut  last  summer  merely  brought  home  to 
many  PLO  fightera  a  disastrous  condition 
that  was  already  widely  evident  The  sur- 
prise is  that  the  disaster  could  have  been 
covered  up  as  long  as  it  was. 

The  PLO  rebels  are  said  to  feel  that  the 
"moderate"  Arafat  brand  of  leadership  has 
been  discredited.  A  fundamental  misreading 
is  involved  here.  Mr.  AratM  was  a  moderate 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  dabbled  with  a  po- 
litical soluti^  whUe  othos  believed  stricUy 
in  armed  struggle.  But  Mr.  Arafat  only  dab- 
bled. He  never  made  the  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel 
that  alone  would  have  made  possible  the 
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requisite  negotiation.  He  feared,  apologists 
repeatedly  nid.  that  accepting  Israel  before 
(or  even  after)  Israel  accepted  a  Palestinian 
state  mlabt  "split  the  movement."  His 
equivocation  brought  the  PLO  the  worst  of 
both  worlds.  It  has  never  tested  the  political 
route  and  it  has  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  nuisance  military  force. 

If  Mr.  Arafat  is  forced  to  harden  his  line 
to  retain  power,  or  if  he  is  replaced  by  some- 
one more  militant,  then  it  can  be  confident- 
ly predicted  that  the  PLO  will  continue  to 
cause  a  lot  of  misery,  mostly  to  Palestinians, 
and  that  it  wUl  move  the  Palestinians  even 
farther  away  from  a  homeland. 

At  this  point,  the  so-called  friends  of  the 
Palestinians  usually  start  complaining 
about  how  unfair  it  is  to  ask  the  Palestin- 
lau  to  sit  down  with  the  Israelis,  how  diffi- 
cult. et&  How  ridiculous.  The  Palestinians 
should  start  asking  who  their  real  friends 
are.  They  could  have  had  a  state  frmn  the 
United  Nations  In  1M7,  with  Israeli  consent, 
but  their  then-leadership  and  their  Arab 
brothen  rejected  it  for  them.  It  is  past  time 
for  aome  representative  group  of  Palestin- 
ians to  take  their  people's  fate  out  of  the 
hands  of  Israelis  and  fellow  Arabs,  who  toy 
with  it,  and  to  challenge  Israel  to  negotiate 
peace.* 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  mSRASKA 
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•  Mr.  BERESUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Central  America  is  on  the  minds  of  a 
great  number  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
debate  centers  on  what  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  offer,  we  tend  perhaps  to 
think  exclusively,  too  often,  in  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  terms.  We  indi- 
viduals are  capable  of  personal  re- 
sponses which  address  the  problems 
which  affect  all  countries,  large  and 
smalL  One  of  these  is  the  May  18-22, 
1983.  Inter-American  Very  Special  Fes- 
tival and  Symposium  in  the  beautiful 
ci4>ital  of  Guatemala.  People  from  a 
dosen  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  imder  sponsorship  of  Secre- 
tary General  Alejandro  Orfila  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  met 
there  to  address  and  seek  solutions  for 
the  plights  of  physically  impaired  and 
handicapped  children. 

One  of  those  panelists  was  from  my 
home  State  and  congressional  district 
by  birth.  Col.  Barney  Oldfield  (USAF. 
retired),  who  has  been  more  than  20 
years  with  Litton  Industries  in  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif.  He  suggested  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  handicaps:  one  of  them 
we  all  know  well,  the  handicap  of  in- 
sufficient funds— and  that  there  was  a 
way  around  it.  He  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Foundation  of  the  Amer- 
icas for  the  Handicapped.  It  would  be 
endowed  to  hire  from  its  income 
teachers  and  provide  facilities  for  stdU 
training  of  youngsters. 

He  made  the  first  contribution  to  get 
it  underway  to  show  the  seriousness  of 
his  intentions,  and  in  the  hope  that  it 
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would  not  be  Just  another  set  of  re- 
marks heard  between  four  walls  only 
to  die  there.  Not  only  did  it  not  die 
there.  Guatemala's  BCinister  of  Eco- 
nomics. Julio  Matheu.  insisted  that  he 
repeat  his  pledge  before  a  luncheon  of 
250  leading  businessmen,  with  the 
Minister  himself  giving  it  the  empha- 
sis of  acting  as  interpreter,  doth  visit- 
ing Primers  Damas  (first  ladies)  of  El 
Salvador.  Senora  Marina  de  Magana. 
and  Hondivas,  Senora  Aida  de  Suazo- 
Cordova,  Joined  in  the  i^iplause  and 
asked  for  copies  of  his  remarks. 

I  commend  an  edited  version  of  his 
suggestions,  delivered  in  Guatemala 
City  on  May  19.  1983.  to  the  attention 
of  my  congressional  colleagues. 

Remasks  or  Col.  BAamr  Oldtikld  (USAF, 

Ret.)  or  Littoh  Imusraiis.  Inc.,  Bevbo-t 

Hnxs,  Calip. 

*  *  *  When  I  was  invited  to  come  here  for 
this  Inter-American  Very  Special  Festival 
and  Symposium  in  your  beautiful  Guatema- 
la, they  told  me  the  centerpiece  of  this 
meeting  would  be  recognition  of  the  handi- 
cain>ed  as  potential  national  resources  of 
countries  rather  than  their  Just  being  dis- 
missed snd  disregarded  as  one  more  societal 
concern  and  burden.  I  was  struck  by  th^ 
sheer  coincidence  of  it  because  of  something 
which  would  happen  Just  before  I  came 
here.  The  very  leadership  of  the  company— 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.— for  which  I  have 
worked  for  more  than  20  years  was  involved. 

It  had  all  started  in  1981  when  Charles  B. 
Thornton,  the  foimder  of  our  company,  was 
dying  of  cancer.  He  knew  he  only  had  a  few 
days  left  of  his  life,  and  he  was  hurrying  to 
get  those  things  he  thought  important  com- 
pleted. He  called  me  to  his  office  to  tell  me 
he  had  selected  as  his  successor  a  man 
named  Fred  O'Oreen.  He  also  told  me  he 
had  nominated  Fred  O'Oreen  for  tme  of  the 
Unites  States  most  prestigious  and  coveted 
honors— selection  as  a  recipient  of  member- 
ship in  the  Horatio  Alger  Association  of  Dis- 
tinguished Americans.  The  19th  cmtury 
author,  Horatio  Alger,  wrote  many  stories 
about  youngsters  who  went  from  the  rags 
and  poverty  to  success  and  achievements 
and  riches.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  write 
the  Justification  to  back  up  the  nomination, 
and  he  asked  me  to  promise  him— a  dying 
man— that  this  would  happen.  "He  is  not 
only  a  fantastic  achiever."  he  told  me,  "He's 
an  inspiration.  His  example  should  be  out 
there  for  everyone  to  know  about  and  ap- 
preciate." 

Last  week  I  was  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  that  same  Fred  O'Oreen  and 
watched  him  become  one  of  11  people  who 
were  given  this  year's  Horatio  Alger  Awards. 
All  of  them  were  justifiably  great  and  de- 
serving, but  in  the  case  of  Fred  O'Oreen 
there  was  an  additional  message— a  very 
positive  message— sent  to  the  people  in  the 
United  States— and  everywhere  else  in  the 
world  where  people  have  physical  impair- 
ments. 

Fred  O'Oreen,  who  heads  the  68th  largest 
company  in  the  United  States,  had  an 
attack  of  the  measles  when  he  was  5  years 
old.  He  started  to  notice  when  using  the 
phone  he  could  not  hear  well  with  his  left 
ear.  By  the  time  he  was  26,  the  hearing  in 
his  other  ear  was  gone,  too.  The  best  spe- 
cialists in  the  world  sentenced  him  to  a  life- 
time of  silence,  but  with  hearing  aids  added, 
he  refused  to  allow  it  to  defeat  him. 
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H*  piiawad  OB  Into  an  eleetile*!  endneo-- 
hm  canm.  Wbw  our  eountey  «u  behind  In 

UW  taglBBlB«l  of  UM  «Mn  PfOCnB.  he  WM 

ttw  flnt  to  to  bOBored  for  havinc  ihren 
miiiM  and  iiMtniBMnta  wbleh  put  tte 
Uattad  SttttM  on  ooone  to  tto  moon  and 
the  uahMfM  tojrand.  Be  vaa  moved  Into  the 
Nol  1  ir^M— » In  oar  ""t't  when  tt  waa 
to  great  trouble.  He  righted  tt  Through  de- 
cMoiM  and  Mtlaaa  he  took  which  worked, 
the  eoavany  la  atioi^er  today  than  it  has 
ever  bean.  Never  onoe  through  all  theee 
ehaUnwea  haa  anyone  noticed  that  he  waa 
deaf.  Be  haa  done  ao  many  things  In  such 
la.  hM  been  so  busy  In  near-mir- 
_  aD  hlB  hearing  deficiency  has 
la  riMW  In  even  bolder  relief  how 
fifa  f»i»— pM«Hm«w»t«  were  and 
why  they  are  appreciated  that  much  more. 
Over  the  yean,  it  haa  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  aaaodate  with  and  write  about  aome 
of  the  moat  Intcreatlng  people,  and  the  beat 
known  people  in  the  wortd— those  In  enter- 
tatmnent.  the  movlea.  televlBlaB.  poUtlcs— 
people  irtto  makB  the  world  laugh  and 
enjoy,  to  senae  great  emotional  ezperlenoes, 
to  fed  inpirod.  aa  the  moving  plctare  Is  the 
art  fotm.  and  through  pk- 
tmwinmlrB**'"  can  to  made 
without  necessity  of  accompanying 
few  people  would  ever  notice 
fkom  how  effective  they  are  that  a  Bob 
Hope  haa  known  both  ear  and  eye  problems, 
that  i^tTtft*—  is  very  real  to  Lome  Oreene. 
Nanette  VUray.  Rorenee  Henderson,  and 
the  late  Henry  Fonda.  Ray  Chartes  and 
Stevle  Wander  live  In  a  world  of  pnpetual 


A  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Harry  Woods, 
was  a  great  songwriter.  One  of  his  songs. 
'Tm  Lookiiw  Over  a  Four  Leaf  Clover."  has 
had  more  parody,  or  special  lyrics  written 
for  tt  than  almost  any  other  popular  song. 
Hany  always  walked  in  pubUe  with  his  left 
arm  stuffed  in  his  coat  pocket.  It  was  when 
to  played  the  piano  that  bis  secrH  came  out 
because  of  a  thumping  sound  on  the  key- 
board. He  had  no  left  hand.  He  bit  tte  keys 
with  hli  wrist.  And  liow  many  of  you  liave 
wttneased  tte  absolute  ag<my  of  that  great 
vtoUnlst.  Itihak  Perlman.  approaching  tte 
podium  and  how  quickly  it's  f«gotten  In 
tte  ecstasy  whkii  pours  from  that  violin, 
even  tte  President  of  tte  United  States. 
Ronald  Reagan  uses  contact  lenses,  and  has 
for  many  years.  How  many  yean?  He  waa 
bardy  able  to  qualify  for  military  service 
due  to  bis  eyesight  In  the  early  l»40's.  He 
persisted  his  way  into  uniform,  and  into  tte 


I  dte  an  theee  stories  of  indivtduals  rising 
above  their  Inconveniences,  their  built-tn  or 
acqubed  ohstscks,  and  their  perristence  in 
devdoping  avenues  of  eecape  from  their  lim- 
iting restrictions  snd  then  exploiting  them 
to  tte  fullest— lust  ss  a  way  of  getting  to 
tte  main  point  I  want  to  make  here  with 
you. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  handicaps  By  all 
means,  they  are  not  all  pliyalcaL  Sometimes 
they  are  adf-imposed.  leading  to  individuals 
being  descrlbtd  as  quitters.  Sometimes  ttey 
can  to  oveicome  with  attitude  correction. 
Sometimes  they  can  for  an  intensive  kind  of 
targeting  to  adileve  change  **  * 

There  are  many  sides  to  handicaps,  and 
many  forms.  Sometimes  ttey  can  to  built 
on.  Often  they  can  arouse  courage  in  others. 
Ttey  can  cause  thought  processes  which 
might  not  otherwise  occur.  One  thing  we  do 
know  about  them  is  that  they  can  range 
wMely.  When  we  begin  concentrating  on 
doing  something  about  them,  the  biggest 
H«fww»«p  of  an  to  whatever  we  dream  of, 
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hope  for  and  want  to  try  for  In  way  of  a  so- 
lution In  whole  or  tai  part  osoaUy  encoun- 
ters that  ht'wW'-p  called  "lack  of  suffldent 
fumk."  to  do  anything  about  correction  of 
tte  handicapped  seem  takea  dedicated 
peoide.  peidstenoe.  a  devotion  to  tte  ideal 
of  individual  preparation  that  each  may 
better  cope,  and  it  alao  takes  money. 

Tte  tactic  I  most  often  recommend  where 
rm  Invited  in  for  oocaslans  Uke  this  is  the 
establlahment  of  a  public  non-profit  foun- 
dation which  is  chartered  and  cleared  to  ad- 
dress a  particular  type  of  problem,  one  I 
have  worked  with  almost  from  lU  Inception 
is  called  tte  Moon  Foundation.  Tte  United 
Statea  Air  Force  Academy  quickly  dlsoov- 
ered.  when  it  was  formed  in  tte  nUd-19M's. 
that  its  human  reeouroes  were  iU-prepared 
becaiae  of  tte  vast  difference  in  tte  quaUty 
of  various  community  schools  There  were 
many  young  people  wte  had  tte  peraonal- 
itlea  and  tte  phyrical  quaUtlea  for  courage 
and  leadership,  but  they  woe  defldent  in 
mathematics.  Knglish  and  sdenoe.  They 
couMnt  pam  tte  entrance  examinations,  or 
even  if  ttey  oouM  top  that  hurdle,  there 
was  little  hope  they  could  hoUl  up  during 
the  four  hard  years  of  cadet  courses.  Solu- 
Uon?  Tte  Falcon  Foundation.  Purpose?  To 
give  one  year  of  preparatory  echoed  concen- 
tration on  thoee  key  subjecta  before  taking 
the  entrance  examination  Result?  More 
than  500  young  people  wte  could  never 
teve  had  a  professlanal  Air  Force  career  are 
now  serving  ttelr  country.  Some  tiave 
became  general  officers  as  a  result  of  this 
Falcon  Foundation  educational  upgrading. 

When  it  became  apparent  tiiat  the 
preeent  generation  of  young  Joumalisto  in 
college  were  so  used  to  air  and  apace  flight, 
it  was  no  longer  as  exdtlng  to  them  as  it 
was  to  those  of  us  who  were  older  and  teve 
seen  not  only  aU  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments and  teve  known  the  people  who 
brought  them  atout.  we  sought  a  means  of 
arousing  that  interest.  Why?  We're  only  on 
the  primitive  threshold  of  forays  into  the 
unlvene  and  aU  Its  spectacular  mysteries.  It 
win  unceadni^  want  for  intelligent  ap- 
praisal, explanations,  meanings  and  impacts 
on  the  human  race. 

How  could  we  fix  student  attentl<m  on 
this  spectrum  of  technological  leaps  and 
bounds  occurring  daily?  I  suggested  ttet  we 
bring  into  toing  an  Aviation/Spaoe  Writers 
Foundation  to  which  we  could  aU  make  con- 
tributions to  the  endowment  base.  We  could 
then  use  its  income  for  our  disbursements. 
To  whom?  Conege  studenU  on  campus 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations  If 
they  did  features  and  documentaries  weU  on 
aerospece  subjects.  If  they  do  these  treat- 
menU  exceptionally  and  perceptlvdy  well, 
we  surprise  them  with  a  elieck  from  the 
Avlatlon/Space  Writers  Foundation.  It 
causes  them  to  look  In  the  direction,  get  en- 
thused atout  and  become  inquiring  atout 
the  implications  of  air  and  space  develop- 
mentL  Perhaps  we  will  have  a  totter  in- 
formed public  in  the  future  on  such  mat- 
ters. We  think  it's  worth  doing,  worth 
trying. 

Tte  Radio  &  Television  News  Directors 
Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  a  professional  prolriem.  Our 
Journalism  schools  teve  tradltlonaUy  been 
printoriented.  But  radio  ts  a  voice  medium, 
and  televidon  a  combination  of  visuals  and 
voice.  How  stories  are  told  is  different.  How 
to  promote  and  get  appreciation  for  that 
difference? 

They  turned  to  me  and  I  established  for 
them  wtet  we  caU  tte  Radio  and  Televidon 
News   Directors   Foundation.   The   endow- 
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ment  has  grown  dowly.  but  oonstantly.  and 
we  are  now  able  to  give  eight  aeholaidilpa 
annually.  Theae  are  to  pursue  broadead  or 
dectranic  JoumaUam.  Raault?  More  than 
fifty  young  people  are  now  in  broadcast 
Journalism  in  tte  United  Statea  and  Canada 
wte  wouU  not  teve  been  there  without  thla 
telp. 

Tbday.  what  I  teve  in  mind  to  something 
Uke  tte  biblical  story  of  tte  "widow's  mite." 
It's  in  verse  42.  chapter  13.  in  tte  New  Test- 
ament's St  Mark.  It  says: 

"And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow, 
and  ste  threw  In  two  mites  vrtilch  make  a 
farthing."  Tte  Bible  says  ste  made  tte 
greater  gift  because  aU  tte  others  gave  of 
thdr  abundance.  And  what  ate  gave  was  an 
ste  had.  Thto  check  I  teve  here  in  my  hand 
to  not  an  I've  got  but  I  want  it  to  to  tte 
aman  start  toward  what  I'd  like  to  see 
happen.  It  to  for  $1,000.  and  when  I  last 
talked  with  Bank  of  America,  it  to  good.  Tte 
payee  line  to  filled  in.  I'm  going  to  hand  it 
over  to  my  ooneague.  that  gradoua  lady. 
Mrs.  Jayne  B.  Spain,  with  certain  stipula- 
tions about  when  it  can  to  cashed. 

TO  get  on  with  why  we  teve  come  here  to 
thto  portion  of  our  hemisphere.  I  suggest  we 
aet  about  bringing  into  bdng  something  we 
wOl  can  Foundatkm  of  tte  Americas  for  tte 
Handicapped.  Before  leaving  to  come  here.  I 
checked  with  tte  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  tte  United  Statea.  That  title  to  dear.  In 
an  the  thousands  of  existing  foundations, 
which  are  declared  non-proflt  puldlc  foun- 
dations, not  one  bears  tte  name  of  Founda- 
tion of  tte  Americas  for  tte  Handicapped. 
Only  when  that  foundation  has  been  cre- 
ated bearing  that  name  to  my  check  any 
good.  It  could  to  said  to  to  an  incentive  to 
get  on  with  bringing  it  into  bdng.  Banks 
being  wliat  they  are.  after  two  montte  time. 
If  a  check  to  uncashed  it  to  called  stale- 
dated.  I  dcm't  know  whether  that's  true  of 
thto  check  or  not  but  let's  operate  In  the 
fear  that  it  is,  and  hurry  along.  There  to 
work  to  to  done— and  it's  urgent  There  are 
some  ISO  major  American  companies  who 
are  your  good  neightora  and  employers  in 
Guatemala,  and  there  are  your  own  bud- 
neas  and  acUvities.  as  wen  as  Indhrlduato 
who  could  to  potentld  suppwten  of  such  a 
vehicle.  Once  such  a  foundation  has  gone 
through  the  organisational  stages,  hsa 
gotten  tte  proper  credentiato  and  to  char- 
tered to  pursue  instruction  in  skiUs  for 
handicapped  young  people,  I  want  Mrs. 
Spain  to  make  thto  check  the  first  contribu- 
tion to  that  endowment  fund.  First  purpose 
of  the  endowment  fund  income  wiU  to  to  set 
up  sman  model  faculties  and  employ  teach- 
ers who  can  ded  with  instruction  of  the 
handicapped  to  perf  onn  ftmctions  within 
their  capadUes  and  apUtudes. 

Lsst  month.  I  was  at  Washington  State 
Unlverdty  and  there  was  told  how  the 
world's  most  famous  pioneer  news  broad- 
caster came  to  to.  He  had  a  teacher  named 
Ida  Lou  Anderson.  She  gave  tiim  role 
modeto  to  f onow.  She  was  a  speech  teacher, 
ao  she  tought  him  how  to  talk,  how  UteraUy 
to  make  each  word  he  used  count  He  went 
on  to  become  Edward  R  Murrow.  Although 
he  died  in  IMS,  every  UA  News  commuta- 
tor to  influenced  by  the  way  he  did  things. 
Many  never  knew  of  thto  teacher,  Ida  Lou 
Anderson,  but  he  never  forgot  her  and  kept 
in  touch  with  her  as  long  as  ste  Uved.  He 
was  an  degant  man.  who  stood  six  feet  tan. 
She  had  a  body  twisted  and  crippled  by  in- 
fantUe  paralysis,  but  aU  that  did  was  in- 
crease the  intendty  of  her  effort  to  bring 
out  aU  the  capadties  she  detected  in  her 
prize  student 
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To  tte  ertele  irtm  aayi  thto  to  a  real 
"widow's  mtte."  I  would  te  tte  first  to 
agree,  but  aetlous  people  uaaoUy  start  smaU. 
find  out  irtikt  they  can  do.  and  build  on 
ihiiiiiMialniiwI  aiiiTf  a  stortaa.  A  plain  truth 
to— and  I  knew  thto  from  experience  an  over 
tte  wortd— 11  eadi  of  ua  who  eould  would 
telp  one  wte  needs  It  society  would  teve 
few  problems,  indeed.  There  to  nothing 
wrong  with  k  beginning  that  usea  a  amaU 
modd  that  iforks  wdL  Tte  kind  of  founda- 
tion we  are  eonsldering  here  to  no  competl- 
tkm  with  an|r  other  exlstliw  activity  whidt 
to  addreasinc  economic  devdopment  irtildi 
has  to  do  with  things.  Tte  Foundatlan  of 
tte  Amerlcag  for  tte  Handicapped  to  devot- 
ed to  people,  and  I  commend  It  to  your 
thoughts,  your  convenience  to  bring  some- 
thing eondhiettve  out  of  our  gathering— 
and  your  oottodence. 

Thank! 


NAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

ornxnoxs 
m  THE  aovsB  or 
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•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  fi^^eaker.  due 
to  commitments  In  Illinois,  I  wis 
unable  to  be  present  <xi  the  House 
floor  during  the  eight  votes  that  took 
place  on  Priday.  June  3.  I  note  that 
over  100  of  our  colleagues  were  also 
not  present  for  each  of  these  eight 
votes. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  154.  approval  of  the 
House  Journal,  yes. 

Rollcall  No.  155,  resolving  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  yes. 

Rollcall  No.  156,  Gregg  amendment 
to  cut  Bouse  ctHumittee  funding, 
paired  for. 

RoUcall  No.  157.  BarUett  amend- 
ment to  cut  House  congressional  office 
funding,  pftired  for. 

Rollcall  No.  158.  Himter  amendment 
to  cut  funding  for  official  congression- 
al mall  costs,  paired  for. 

Rollcall  No.  150,  Hiler  amendment 
to  cut  Congressional  Budget  Office 
funding,  paired  for. 

RoUcall  No.  160,  Hank  Brown 
amendment  to  cut  elevator  operator 
funding,  yos. 

Rollcall  No.  161,  final  passage, 
paired  against 

The  first  two  votes  above  were  pro- 
cedural votes  while  the  remaining  six 
votes  all  related  to  the  fiscal  year  1984 
legislative  branch  vpropriations  bill, 
HJl.  3135.« 


CUBAN  POET  JOROE  VALL8 


HON.  GUS  YAntON 

OP  ramisTLVAinA 
»  TBI  aousi  or  mepusbiitativbs 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1983 

•  BCr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  an  article  by 
Carlos  Ripoll  published  in  Worldview 
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magnirfn*  concerning  the  plight  of 
Cuban  poet  Jorge  Vails.  Mr.  Vails 
sored  almost  20  years  in  the  Cuban 
prison  system  for  simply  speaking  out 
against  the  injustices  committed  on 
the  Cuban  people  by  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment The  poetry  in  this  article 
written  by  Vails  eloquently  describes 
the  aniffering  many  people  are  forced 
to  dodure  in  a  totalitarian  society. 
The  article  follows: 

POBXBT  AHSPaORST 

(By  Carlos  RipoU) 

(Carlos  RlpoU  to  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Queens  CoUege.  City  Unlverd- 
ty of  New  York,  llie  translations  of  Mr. 
Valla's  poetry  are  among  those  Dr.  RlpoU 
has  prepared  for  a  bOlngud  anttelogy, 
"Caged  Voices:  Poetry  Frrnn  Cuban  JaUs.") 

In  406  B.C..  dght  generate  of  the  Atheni- 
an navy  were  brought  to  trld  for  aliandon- 
Ing  survlvmrs  of  a  shlpwredi  after  the  great 
battle  of  Arglnusae.  Tte  public  clamored  for 
blood:  and  the  state,  spr^^uling  a  wave  of 
tnror.  intimidated  the  assembly  that  was 
then  trjring  the  generals.  They  were  con- 
demned to  dMith.  Only  Socrates  dared  to 
speak  out  against  the  abuse  of  law.  identify- 
ing tte  generals  as  victims  of  an  insectu^ 
govenmient  "The  true  teacher,"  be  had 
said,  "must  offer  himself  as  a  model  of  wtet 
te  preaches." 

More  than  two  thousand  years  later  the 
Cuban  Uberator  and  poet  Jose  Marti  (1853- 
W),  was  to  foUow  thto  Socratlc  tradition, 
capturing  its  essence  in  the  aphorism:  "The 
apoatle  himself  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  required  to  furtter  hto  cause."  And. 
Uke  Socrates.  Marti  lent  legitimacy  to  hto 
doctrine  by  offering  hto  example  and  hto 
Ufe. 

Jwge  Vails,  a  poet  who  has  spent  the  past 
eighteen  of  hto  forty-nine  years  in  C^ban 
prlanos.  was  taught  Marti's  doctrine  from 
childhood.  Hto  first  reader  was  Marti's 
Versoi  ieneiUoM.  which  hto  grandmother  had 
him  redte  by  heart.  There  he  learned  the 
rule  of  dvlc  duty  that  was  to  govern  hto  ac- 
tions: 

Of  tyrants?  Of  tyrants  say  aU 
there  to  to  say.  and  then  say  more. 
Use  thus  the  reteUlon  of  your  hand  en- 
slaved 
to  *iM«m>r  the  tyrant  to  the  waU. 

And  there  to  he  found  a  cause:  freedom 
from  slavery  of  every  kind: 
I  know  a  sorrow  profound 
among  the  sorrows  that  teve  no  name: 
the  enslavement  of  mankind 
to  of  aU  the  greatest  shame. 

In  1967  a  group  of  tmiverdty  students  op- 
posed to  the  regime  of  Fulgendo  Batista 
went  into  hiding  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  Nationd  Palace.  When 
found  by  the  poUce  on  Humboldt  Street  in 
Havana,  they  were  kiUed  outright  Seven 
years  later  the  Castro  government  tried  one 
Marcos  Rodriguez  for  teving  informed  on 
hto  feUow  students,  the  "Humboldt  Mar- 
tyrs." Ctaly  Jorge  VaUs  appeared  in  Rodri- 
gues's  defense.  VaUs  bdieved  ttet  the  trid 
had  been  engineered  for  reasons  that  had 
Twt*'»"g  to  do  with  the  announced  charges 
against  Rodriguez.  He  asked  only  ttet  Jus- 
tice te  done.  impUdtly  condemning  the  use 
of  Rodriguea  as  a  scapegoat. 

Valto  had  been  Roctaiguez's  friend  snd  had 
persond  knowledge  of  the  events  on  which 
the  diarges  were  based.  He  was  an  impor- 
tant witness  and.  notwithstanding  threats 
dedgned  to  intimidate  the  pubUc,  spoke  out. 
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Fidel  Castro  himself  had  warned  that  tte 
court  empanelled  to  try  Rodrlgues  could 
Just  as  easily  "seat  in  tte  OoA  and  publldy 
pillory"  anyone  wte>'questtooed  tte  Revo- 
lution" in  Ita  conduct  of  the  trlaL 

There  was  ample  reason  to  te  addng  quea- 
tlons.  Tte  dreumstanoes  surrounding  Rod- 
riguez's arrest  and  interrogation,  tte  dday 
in  bringing  him  to  trial,  tte  sOenoe  of  tte 
of  field  Party  newspaper— an  were  highly  ir- 
regular or  unusuaL  Then  Castro,  taking  tte 
witness  stand,  conducted  himself  as  both 
prosecuting  attorney  and  Judge,  rejecting 
the  defendant's  offldd  statements  and  of- 
fering instead  hto  own  testimony  on  Rodri- 
guez's answers  supplied  at  an  interrogation 
that  Castro  stated  he  had  conducted  in  pri- 
vate. 

Jorge  Valto's  effort  was  unavailing.  Rodri- 
guez was  executed.  But  Valto  had  affronted 
those  who  Ued  or  remained  silent  A  month 
later  he  was  arrested  and  was  teld  i»lsoner 
for  almost  a  year  tefore  bdng  brmigbt  to 
trid.  There  was  cause  for  the  delay:  Hto 
crime  had  been  to  ask  for  Justice,  and  that 
was  not  a  breach  of  law.  Then  too,  it  to 
unwise  for  offidato  to  te  too  obvious  about 
revenge. 

The  manufactured  charges  against  Valto 
carried  a  maximum  pendty  of  nine  yean' 
imprisonment  Oiven  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults of  the  prosecutitm's  efforts,  the  au- 
thorities suspended  the  trid  and.  without 
informing  the  defendant  of  hto  sentence, 
smt  him  to  prison  amidst  rumors  that  te 
had  been  given  twenty  years. 

TWIUGHT'S  MADIIZN  ATO  THB  MOOR 

Since  hto  Imprisonment  Jorge  Valto  has 
taken    part    in    every    important    imitest 
staged  by  Cute's  poliUcd  prisoners.  Draw- 
ing on  hto  firm  smse  of  patriotism  and  sus- 
tained by  hto  religious  teUefs.  he  has  with- 
stood the  many  abuses  to  whldi  the  au- 
thorities subject  aU  plantados.  Le..  prtocmers 
who  refuse  to  sutnnlt  to  programs  of  indoc- 
trination.    Although     beatings,     hungo- 
strikes.  and  denld  of  medlcd  care  teve  un- 
dermined hto  hedth,  those  who  teve  been 
in  prison  with  him  say  that  Valto  has  dways 
found  the  strength  to  console,  to  teach,  and 
to  give  mord  guidance  to  hto  fellow  inmates 
His  verses  reflect  the  pain  and  love  with 
which  he  fulf llto  hto  sense  of  mission. 
Damn.  Cuba,  you  teve  naUed  me! 
I  burst  into  flower  for  you 
with  the  passion  of  my  life, 
denying  myself  over  and  over .  .  . 
I  embraced  your  chUdren  and  I  was  set 

ablaze  with  them 
(my  brothers,  my  teloved  brothers), 
my  painful,  hurtful,  harsh  brothers). 
I  suffered  their  pain  and  the  pain  that  they 

did  not  suffer .  .  . 
I  teve  been  your  Uving  verse. 
Tou  teve  been  my  cross,  and  I  teve  loved 

you. 
for  wtet  to  tetter  to  love 
than  a  cross  for  reaching  from  the  earth  to 

the  sky?  .  .  . 
Politicd  prison,  which  has  often  served  as 
the  most  distinguished  platform  for  Cuban 
patriotinn.  has  brought  out  the  best  in 
Jorge  Valto,  both  as  a  leader  and  a  writer. 
Some  of  hto  woric— letters,  plays,  poetry- 
has  made  its  way  abroad  through  dandesine 
chaimels.  Part  of  ttet  production  was  re- 
cently published  in  Madrid  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled Donde  eaUn  no  hut  itu  y  edd  ennsMe 
(Where  I  Am  There  Is  No  Light  and  There 
Are  Bars).  VaUs's  work  has  a  sinde,  consist- 
ent view  of  the  world.  The  style  and  metrics, 
however,  are  as  varied  as  the  influences 
they  reved:  Cesar  VaUeJo.  Pederico  Oard 
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Lor*.  VtaDte  AleUandre.  Oetevio  Pw.  and 
JoatMurtL 

To  eoofcy  Uie  homn  of  itrinn.  Valla  in 
ana  poam  eoaaiMrea  hlmaeU  with  a  rat  that 
iMa  foond  lla  «ay  to  hia  edk 
I  froaa  tbe  toilet  pipe 
1  devOiahly  fram  death 
I  in  Iter  and  in  ny  atick. 
A  liMaovB  vlaah  offended  my  leia. 
Then  a  fright  made  my  fleah  erince. 
She  JOBved  and  fled,  her  taO  lone  and  bald. 
herirtiMkefa  dlwatlDc  aUmy. 
I  dMit  want  to  UU  her.  f or  she  waa  aUve. 
■he  WW  the  aMer  who  moat  rcaoBblea  me, 
my  riater  the  tat. 
who  diaappeaied  with  a  leap 
into  the  open  bdly  of  the  aever. 

Ilie  aaoraUat  in  VaDa  veaka  through 
other  veiaea  that  expreai  a  fear  of  the  km 
^  irk*i— »«*T  and  the  dangera  of  materlal- 
tan  in  the  eontenparary  valid: 
Die  eooB.  my  eon.  there  Btm  ia  time. 
lAtar  the  vtae  men  of  thia  world  will  come 
with  their  beapertarled  eyea 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

en  rarely  get  a  tflmpae  of  Cuban  penal  in- 
■Ututtaoa.  Doatoevaid  aaid  it  well:  "One  can 
only  judge  a  aoetety  after  entering  ita  pria- 


with  leaartthma  and  cuMc  roota. 

and  they  wont  leave  you  even  a  little  ornner 

f or  a  bcantlftal.  paaakmate  death. 

dean  Uke  the  calyx  of  a  lOly. 

Die  while  there  ia  atfll  time 

for  a  fiery  leap  into  infinity. 

Later  they  aay  thlngt  will  be  ao  wholeaome 

that  yoo  win  be  alekened 

if  yon  aee  with  burning  eyea ... . 

What  la  eonaiatently  revealed  in  ValVa 
poetry  la  hia  faith,  hto  conviction  that  good 
will  nltlmatdy  triumph— aa  in  the  f ollowtng 
vetae.  In  which  divinity,  aymbol  of  good, 
flndi  refuge  In  the  almide  and  beautiful: 
When  men  have  finiabed  baniahing  Ood 
Uie  animala  wlU  take  Him  in; 
the  dovec  they  have  alwaya  been  with  Him. 
The  leavea  on  the  treea 
wm  be  more  than  content, 
for  they  will  have  Him  to  theraadvea 
idaying  In  the  treetopa 
Uke  a  child  awimmlng  in  the  surf.  .  .  . 
All  thto  if  they  go  through  with  His  banish- 


(they  have  already  tamed  Him 

and  put  Him  aalde  In  a  little  pen). 

But  who  knows?  .  .  . 

niere  la  a  eonapiracy  between  children  and 

floweta. 
bttwccn  beggars  and  driving  showers. 
between  twilight's  martmm  and  the  moon. 
A  whole  lower  order  of  beggers 
is  implicated. 

and  they  rlae  up  their  rags  and  sing. 
Who  knows  if  they  win  connive  with  the 

honeysuckle 
and  take  Him  to  the  forest  amid  stems  of  111- 

Ues 
to  crown  Him. 

poaniT  AMD  msaioii 
Condemned  to  death  for  preaching  of 
truth  and  virtue  to  bis  fellow  Athenians. 
Socratea  addrtasid  hla  judges:  "I  prophesy 
to  you  who  have  condemned  me  that,  after  I 
have  gone,  you  wiU  surely  meet  with  pun- 
ishment more  severe  than  that  which  you 
inflict  on  me.  .  .  .  For  I  tell  you  that  there 
win  be  more  accueeis  than  there  are  now.  If 
you  think  that  you  can  prevent  men  from 
cenaurfa^  the  evil  you  have  done  by  killing 
them,  you  are  wrong.  .  . 

The  writincs  of  Jorge  Vails.  Uke  thoae  of 
other  ptriltlcal  prisoners  who  have  choeen  to 
pay  the  price  of  their  protest,  offer  testimo- 
ny to  the  truth  of  Socrates'  prophecy.  For- 
eigners invited  to  the  Island  by  the  Castro 
government  almost  never  speak  of  the  hor- 
rara  of  rsprwslon  in  Cuba  today,  but  outsld- 


In  making  their  caged  voice  heard  abroad, 
sheddtaig  Ught  on  those  abuaea  otherwiae 
otaaeured  from  the  worid's  view.  Jorge  Vails 
and  hto  brothers  alao  fuUm  a  aaered  miSBlon 
of  poetry:  to  contribute  to  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  Juatloe.  whl^  ia  hlstwy's  lasting 
puniahment  for  Its  JaOera.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JAMES  L. 
SHANNON 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 


■ATIVCS 


OmAXTLAim 
Dl  TBS  HOUSB  OF 

Tuesdajt,  June  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  DTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  ctHmnend  the 
extraordinary  ocmtributions  of  Rev. 
Jameg  L.  Shannon,  a  dedicated  servant 
and  miniater.  •  who  for  31  years  has 
brought  the  word  of  God  and  the  love 
of  his  fellowman  to  his  coimtry. 

Rev.  James  L.  Shann<m  served  his 
country  well  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Army  tnm  June  1941  until  June  1045 
diving  which  time  he  earned  the 
Purple  Heart  Award. 

His  call  to  the  ministry  came  in  1947 
and  he  entered  Western  Maryland 
College,  receiving  his  BJS.  degree  in 
1961.  He  then  entered  Westminister 
Seminary  earning  his  master  of  sacred 
theology  degree  in  1954.  In  31  years  he 
has  served  many  charges,  coming  to 
Calvert  County  in  1967  to  serve  as 
pastor  of  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Prince  Frederick. 

He  has  in  these  16  years  devoted  his 
life  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
others  and  served  as  an  example  for 
them  to  follow.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  membership  has  grown  and  main- 
tains a  proud  record  in  community 
status.  The  values  he  has  taught  and 
shown  for  others  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  congregation  and  associ- 
ates alike.  He  has  encouraged  full 
community  participation  of  youth  ac- 
tivities. Boy  Scouting,  senior  citiaen 
programs,  drug  and  alcohol  education- 
al programs  to  aid  individuals  and 
their  families,  by  affording  the  use  of 
the  church's  fellowship  hall  and 
rooms. 

In  the  lives  of  his  congregation  he 
has  shared  moments  of  happiness  and 
despair,  he  has  brought  comfort  to  the 
sick  and  dyinr.  he  has  seen  the  Joy  of 
new  life  and  the  promise  of  love  In  the 
faces  of  a  young  couple  in  matrimony. 
And  with  all  this  he  has  raised  a 
beautiful  family  consisting  of  five  boys 
and  one  glrL  He  has  reached  out  to 
touch  any  person  in  his  county  who 
has  needed  help  and  the  need  has 
been  great.  He  has  cared:  he  is  con- 
cerned: and  he  is  recognised  as  being  a 
true  Christian  example. 

This  is  our  way  of  saying  thank  you 
for  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  people  of  Calvert  County  .• 
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THE  NECESSITY  OP  PEACE  AND 
FREEDOM 
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HON.  VIN  WEBER 


'ATIVBS 


or 
ni  THs  HOUSB  txr 

Tueaday,  June  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Eftieaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial,  entitled 
"Peace  Comes  to  BCinneapolis,"  which 
lUDpears  in  Friday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
naL 

Too  many  nuclear  freese  proponents 
have  sought  to  characterise  this 
debate  as  a  disagreement  between 
thoae  who  favor  world  peace  and  those 
who  favor  world  war.  Life  is  not  so 
sinuile,  and  neither  is  the  nuclear 
freese  resolution  the  House  passed  re- 
cently. 

While  the  nuclear  freese  resolution 
serves  as  a  statement  of  our  concern 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  catastro- 
phe, we  cannot  allow  it  to  blind  us  to 
other  issues,  important  issues,  about 
which  Americans  have  always  been 
concerned:  religious  liberty:  freedom 
of  veech  and  thought:  freedom  of 
movement,  and,  if  desired,  emigration: 
and  national  sovereignty. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
makes  this  point  quite  well,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  you.  Mr.  Speaker 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  3. 
19831 
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The  nuclear-frecae  movement  gets  a 
pretty  smooth  ride  as  it  travels  around  the 
country  with  its  mon-and-apple  pie  routine. 
We  recall,  for  instance,  the  warm,  graas- 
rooU  feeling  created  last  year  when  the  vil- 
lagers of  Weaton.  Vt,  passed  a  nuclear 
freese  resolution.  In  large  part,  the  freese 
movement  is  an  idea  that  comes  out  of  what 
mii^t  be  caUed  the  John  Lennon  school  of 
foreign  policy:  All  we  are  saying  is  give 
peace  a  chance.  Who  could  be  against  that? 

The  freese  movement  found  out  who 
could  be  against  that  kind  of  flimsy  think- 
ing in  MhineapoUa  last  week.  A  delegaUon 
of  as  Soviet  scholars  and  government  offi- 
cials and  30  Americans  had  gathered  there 
to  discuss  nuclear  disarmament  at  the  invi- 
UUon  of  MinneapoUs  Mayor  Don  Fraser. 
The  Americans  Included  President  Carter's 
former  ambassador  to  the  VM..  Donald 
licHenry;  RandaU  Forsberg,  founder  of  the 
freese  movement  itself,  and  Cora  Weiss, 
who  speaks  often  on  behalf  of  "peace." 

The  symposium  was  sponsored  by  the  Inr 
sUtute  for  PoUcy  Studies  of  Waahington. 
D.C..  deacrlbed  in  pren  reporto  as  a  "left- 
leaning  think  tanlE."  IPS  ia  indeed  left-lean- 
ing, but  to  Identify  any  American  who  leans 
further  to  the  left  would  require  naming  in- 
dividuals few  readers  have  heard  of. 

This  convocation  of  Soviet  and  American 
citlaens  for  peace  waa  nnt  long  under  way 
when  it  ran  smack  Into  the  one  group  of 
people  it  should  moat  want  to  avoid— recent 
immigranta  to  the  VS.  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  One  questioner 
in  the  audience  caUed  the  paneUata  "propa- 
gan^sU  or  liars  and  hypocritea."  Others  in 
attendance  voiced  their  bill  of  particulars: 
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The  Soviet  tJnlon  haraaaaa  ita  etttHna  for 
their  rellgkMia  beUefk  tts  amy  is  kfUIng  in- 
nocent people  in  Afghanktan;  Its  pcUeiea 
eanaed  the  death  of  mHUoiia  In  the  Ukraine 
tai  the  inOs;  Jews  are  ao  loager  allowed  to 
leave  Ruariai  and  we  cant  tmst  the  Solvleta 
to  honor  their  Interaatlanal  agnsBMnta. 

Harrison  SaUabury,  a  JoiiniallBt  who  waa 
moderattog,  tried  to  Umtt  quasttons  fNm 
the  audience  He  failed.  Roth  Adana.  an 
American,  agked,  "What  la  the  moat  impor- 
tant queatMn  faetaig  the  world  todayT' 
Someone  ahauted  "freedaB."  aomeone  dae 
ahouted  "liberty."  The  American  ddegatea 
later  iaaued  a  formal  apology  to  their  gueata 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  "Jotajt  communlqae''  laat  Saturday, 
the  peaee-ognf erenoe  dtlegatee  tai  iCnne- 
apolla  annni>ined  f  ormaUan  of  a  Joint  atody 
group  to  further  punsoe  the  laaue  of  diaar- 
mament  and  to  make  plana  for  a  similar 
conference  in»  1984.  It  wffl  be  held  In 
Moacow,  where,  unlike  In  lOnneapolla.  one 
can  diacua  peace  without  apology.* 


J. 


ANDROPOV  SETTINO  STAGE 
FOR  MOVE  INTO  IRAN? 


HON:  LARRY  McDonald 


lATIVXS 


oroaoBou 
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Tsesday,  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  ^Teaker.  in 
the  last  2  we^ts  of  April  the  Soviet 
Union  reportedly  sent  another  6.000  to 
8.000  troops  to  Afghanistan.  This  new 
contingent  of  Soviet  forces  has  been 
deployed  about  60  to  80  miles  from  the 
border  with  Iran  in  two  locations,  the 
city  of  Herat  and  at  the  huge  Soviet- 
built  air  force  base  of  Shindand. 

In  his  rooent  speech  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  th4  World  War  n  victory  over 
Germany.  Defoise  Minister  D.  F.  Us- 
tinov disclosed  that  General  Secretary 
Turiy  V.  Andropov  asmimiM  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Military  CounciL  In 
this  poeitk>n.  Adropov  is  the  Com- 
mander ilk  Chief  of  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  thus 
takes  the  flirect  remxmstbillty  for  any 
deploymeiit  of  tnxvis  or  military  deci- 
sion of  any  shape  or  form.  This  highly 
centralised  command  and  ccmtrol 
system  reaching  the  very  top  of  the 
Soviet  governmental  and  party  struc- 
ture remtods  one  of  the  situation 
diuing  World  War  n  when  Stalin  also 
had  lx>th  i^ositions,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Committee. 

Recent  decisions  on  Uie  Soviet  mili- 
tary actions  in  Afghanistan  are  the 
first  straii^t  expansion  of  the  military 
presence  outside  the  direct  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  since  the  original 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  in 
December  1979. 

During  tihe  initial  3  months  of  Soviet 
invasion  into  Afghanistan— December 
1979-February  1980— about  85,000 
troops  were  flown  in  or  crossed  the 
border  idong  the  two  highways 
Kushka-Hierat     in     the     west     and 
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Tomes-Masari-Sharif  in  the  east. 
Since  that  time,  the  troops  were  rotat- 
ed and  losses  were  replaced— according 
to  different  reports,  about  5,000  to 
8.000  killed,  and  10,000  to  15.000 
wounded— but  the  presence  was  main- 
tained at  the  same  level  of  85.000  until 
Novemlier-December  1982. 

On  November  12, 1982,  Yuriy  Andro- 
pov became  Secretary  General  of  the 
Central  Committee  CPSU— 2  days 
after  L.  L  Brezhnev's  death— and  the 
level  of  action  in  Afghanistan  in- 
creased instantly.  During  the  oocupar 
titm  years  of  1980,  1981,  and  1982,  the 
Soviet  troops  maintained  a  low  profile 
in  the  nual  areas  in  Afghanistan,  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  war  with  free- 
dom fighters  to  the  loyal  Afghan 
Army  units.  This  strategy  did  not  go 
very  far  when  the  loyal  units  defected 
massively,  sometimes  the  entire  units, 
to  Join  the  freedom  fighters  in  the 
mmintrains.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Soviet  expeditionary  operations  would 
strike  against  the  resistance  groups, 
destroying  entire  villages  and  towns. 
The  loyal  Afghan  Army  dwindled  from 
the  original  80,000  men  to  about 
30,000  by  the  end  of  1982  and  the  in- 
tensive recruitment  program  only  in- 
tensified the  flow  of  refugees  to  Paki- 
stan and  Iran,  totaling  now  about  4 
million  people. 

The  Soviet  command  in  the  mean- 
time strengthened  and  fortified  their 
garrisons  and  bases  throughout  the 
country.  The  huge  air  force  bases  in 
Kandahar  and  Shindand  were  built 
and  equipped  to  accommodate  any  size 
of  aircraft  and  are  now  considered  to 
be  the  most  modem  and  largest  air 
bases  in  this  part  of  Asia.  These  two 
bases  were  obviously  built  not  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  present  Soviet 
operations  in  Afghanistan  but  for 
some  future  long-range  use.  The  ad- 
vanced strategic  Soviet  planning  has 
beoi  spectacularly  demonstrated  by 
the  construction  of  the  800-mile-long 
highway  Kushka-Herat-Shindand- 
Kwv*^*'ff''  by  the  Soviet  contractors 
for  Afghanistan  15  years  before  the  in- 
vasion. This  highway  has  been  used  by 
mountain  goats  and  occasional  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  until  the  Soviet  trucks 
and  tanlcs  started  rolling  in  December 
1979. 

The  November-December  1982  oper- 
ation increased  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Afgh^"kt»^"  by  about  20,000  new 
troops.  For  the  first  time,  the  new 
units  deployed  included  the  entire 
groups  of  internal  security  forces 
trained  q>ecif ically  for  insurgent  war- 
fare. Such  units  were  never  used  out- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union  before,  and  it 
required  special  legislation  passed  in 
November  last  year  permittinJE  flexible 
deployment  of  these  units  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  These  units 
were  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
after  pal orming  their  special  duties 
of  exterminating  villages^  search  and 
destroy    operations    in   small    towns. 
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burning  civilians  hiding  in  timnels, 
and  other  such  missions  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  regular  army.  The 
overall  Soviet  presence  since  that  time 
has  been  estimated  at  105,000  troops. 

In  May,  a  large  operation  was 
moimted  against  the  insurgents  in  two 
areas,  in  the  Herat  region  and  in  the 
Shomali  region  north  of  KabuL  The 
drive  in  Herat  destroyed  many  villages 
near  the  city  where  bombing  and 
shelling  kUled  about  1.500  civilians. 
The  new  Soviet  troops  crossed  the 
border  at  Kushka.  60  miles  north  of 
Herat,  on  May  5,  surrounded  the  city 
of  Herat  on  May  7,  bombed  and 
shelled  for  several  hours  and  then  en- 
tered the  city  and  made  house-to- 
house  search.  The  indications  are  that 
the  Soviet  troops  intend  to  use  Herat 
as  a  large  new  garrison  which  is  dose 
to  the  border  of  Iran. 

The  Shindand  air  base  was  also  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  addition  of 
several  thousand  troops  which  landed 
there  at  the  same  time. 

Some  observers  connect  this  move 
with  the  recent  crackdown  on  the 
Communist  Tudeh  Party  in  Iran.  On 
May  3.  the  Government  of  Iran  de- 
clared the  Tudeh  Party  illegal,  arrest- 
ed the  entire  party  leadership  and  or- 
dered all  party  members  to  register 
with  the  courts  filing  special  forms.  In 
addition.  18  Soviet  diplomats  were 
given  48  hours  to  leave  the  territory  of 
Iran. 

Next  day.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Tudeh  Party,  Nureddin  Kianuri,  ap- 
peared on  television  and  made  a  long 
statement  confessing  to  "treasonous 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
Since  its  founding  in  1941,  the  Tudeh 
Party,  he  said,  was  "an  instrument  of 
espionage  and  treason."  It  is  assumed 
that  all  these  revelations  are  the 
result  of  the  defection  of  the  former 
Soviet  diplomat  in  Teheran,  S.  Ku- 
zichkin.  who  is  now  in  London.  Ku- 
zichkin  also  said,  and  it  has  been  con- 
firmed since,  that  20  Soviet  divisions 
were  massed  recently  in  the  Black  Sea 
area  near  the  Iranian  border  in  the 
Soviet  Azerbaidzhan  and  Tmkestan 
regions,  and  that  many  Iranian  Kurds 
and  Azerbaidzhani  are  trained  in  par- 
tisan warfare  in  the  Soviet  territory. 

To  add  to  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
troubles.  North  Korea  and  Vietnam 
suspended  recently  their  deliveries  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  Iran,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  resumed  its  arms  deliv- 
eries to  Iraq. 

The  Soviet  troop  movements  in  Af- 
ghanistan could  have  only  a  local  re- 
stricted meaning  but  they  could  also 
be  part  of  the  overall  changing  strate- 
gic situation  in  the  area,  opening  new 
options  for  the  Soviets  in  the  not-so- 
distant  f uture.« 
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ni  THE  BOUSE  or  BBPBBSI 

Twe»4aw.  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Spemker. 
thli  week  young  men  and  women  from 
all  over  the  country  will  omverge  at 
the  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel  here  tn 
WaahlngUm  to  compete  In  the  Nation- 
al Spelling  Bee  competition  sponsored 
by  Scrlppa-Howard  Newspapers.  We 
can  aD  be  i»t>ud  of  the  accomplish- 
ment these  young  people  have  shown 
in  mastering  a  spedal  educational 
skilL 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  one  of 
the  many  spelling  bee  competitors  this 
week.  Twelve-year-old  Ashley  Adams 
attends  Academy  Elementary  School 
In  Guymmi.  Okla..  and  spends  part  of 
her  time  in  Raton.  N.  Mez..  in  my  dis- 
trict. Ashley  won  a  regional  spelling 
bee  competition  involving  students 
frmn  Kannan.  Oklahoma.  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  She  is  in  Washington 
this  week  with  her  parents.  J.  R.  and 
Joann  Adams,  and  her  brother  and 
sister.  Ashley's  sixth  grade  teacher 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Brock  is  also  with  her 
for  encouragement,  support,  and  to 
c(»nplete  some  last-minute  coaching 
before  the  competition  heats  up. 

Ashley  has  aspirations  of  becoming  a 
newwaper  reporter  in  the  future  and  I 
am  confident  the  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination that  won  her  a  regional 
spelling  bee  competition  will  help  set 
the  tone  for  her  to  attain  her  future 
goals.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  take 
note  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
spelling  talents  of  the  many  young 
people  who  have  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton this  week  to  compete  in  the  Na- 
tional Spelling  Bee  competition.* 


salute  to  rev.  joseph  a. 
coco.  c.s..  on  his  silver  ju- 
bujee  anntversart 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

oriRW  jnuBT 

IM  TBS  Houss  or  BKntssniTATrvcs 

Tueaday,  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Wednesday.  Jime  15.  a  dedicated  man 
of  God.  Father  Joseph  A.  Cogo.  C.S.. 
will  be  celebrating  his  JubUee  2Sth  an- 
niversary as  a  priest.  In  honor  of  this 
spedal  occasion  and  this  special  man. 
Father  Cogo's  many  friends  will 
gather  on  Sunday  to  share  his  Joy  at  a 
luncheon  at  New  York  City's  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  luncheon  will  follow  a 
Mass  of  celebration  at  Our  Lady  of 
Pompeii  Church  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Father  Cogo  has  received  consider- 
able acclaim  as  the  executive  national 
secretary  of  the  American  Committee 
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on  Italian  Migration,  a  post  he  has 
held  since  1966.  ACIM  Is  a  private,  vol- 
untary, nonprofit  agracy  which  sup- 
pcHTts  a  fair  immigration  policy  and 
offers  services  to  assist  immigrants 
from  Italy  and  doaens  of  other  nations 
with  their  problems  with  immigration, 
resettlement,  and  assimilation  into 
American  society.  The  ACIM  has  been 
a  Godsend  to  many  immigrants  who 
faced  an  uncertain  future  on  our 
shores. 

Father  Cogo  has  spent  all  his  adult 
life  serving  the  needs  of  immigrants 
and  their  families.  Bom  in  Italy  in 
1933.  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1955  to  ccnnplete  his  theological  train- 
ing for  the  priesthood  in  Chicago.  111. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  there  on 
June  15.  1958.  He  belongs  to  the  reli- 
gious order  of  the  Society  of  Saint 
Charles— the  Scalabrini  Fathers— 
whose  mission  is  the  social  and  spiritu- 
al care  of  immigrants.  The  order  was 
founded  by  Bishop  John  Baptist  Sca- 
labrini In  1887. 

Father  Cogo  served  at  Our  Lady  of 
Pompeii  Church,  where  his  Jubilee 
mass  will  be  celebrated  this  Sunday, 
from  1959  through  1965.  At  Our  Lady 
of  Pompeii.  Father  Cogo  distinguished 
himself  through  his  work  with  Italian 
immigrants  and  their  social  and  reli- 
gious needs.  He  organizes  the  young 
people  of  Catholic  Action  in  a  reli- 
gious, social,  cultiutd.  and  recreational 
program  which  embraced  the  entire 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

In  1966.  Father  Cogo  was  named  ex- 
ecuti\e  secretary  to  ACIM.  In  his  work 
at  AcIM.  Father  Cogo  has  testified  on 
various  occasions  on  liehalf  of  the  or- 
guitaation  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  Immigra- 
tion here  in  Washington.  He  has  also 
appeared  before  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  appointed  by 
President  Carter  and  a  special  task 
force  formed  by  President  Reagan.  He 
was  received  by  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon  at  the  White  House. 

Last  year,  the  ACIM  celebrated  its 
30th  anniversary.  Throughout  its  life- 
time, the  ACIM  has  raised  its  voice  to 
awaken  our  country's  conscience  to  its 
human  and  moral  obligation  to  insure 
that  immigration  policies  remain  gen- 
erous, humane,  and  fair.  The  ACIM 
has  been  especially  active  in  cases 
where  the  reunif icaiton  of  families  is 
concerned. 

The  ACIM  board  of  directors  include 
the  Most  Reverend  Edward  E.  Swan- 
strom.  DJ)..  the  chairman  of  the 
board:  E.  Howard  Molisani.  secretary; 
Clemente  A  Sidare.  treasurer;  and.  of 
course.  Father  Cogo  as  executive  sec- 
retary. 

Others  on  the  board  include  Salva- 
tore  Argento;  Eugene  Barse:  Nicholas 
A  Bonasera:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  John 
Busco:  Frank  Caleca;  Frank  Carano; 
Ralph  DeChiaro:  Baldwin  J.  DIGio- 
vanna;  Rev.  Louis  Donanza.  C.S.,  Carl 
Fazio;  Rt.  Rev.  BCsgr.  Carl  J.  Fenice; 
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Chartes  A.  Gargano:  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
InvemiBi.  CA;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  WB- 
liam  F.  Kelly.  WOUam  LMuioe;  Markm 
Madoce:  Juvenal  L.  Marchislo;  Do- 
minic R.  Mavaro:  Chmrles  Matoo; 
Salvatore  Pelle;  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Pemlcone.  Fortune  Pope;  Joseph 
Preite:  Hon.  Hugo  L.  Rloci:  Angelo  D. 
Roncallo:  Peter  Torrieri:  Chartes  Tri- 
carichi:  Carl  A.  Vergari:  AnUumy  Ver- 
rone  MJ3.;  Capt.  Mario  F.  Vespa;  Um- 
berto  VillaSanta.  VLD:,  and  Most  Rev. 
Alojwius  J.  Wydslo.  DJ}. 

At  the  ACIM.  Father  Cogo  is  assist- 
ed most  ably  by  two  hard-working  ex- 
ecutives, Marianna  Terranova  and  Yo- 
landa  A  Coda.  Ms.  Coda  is  also  the  na- 
tional coordinator  of  ACIM's  women's 
division.  Through  these  people,  and 
the  many  volunteers  who  spend  count- 
less hours  of  f  ertaog  assistance  to  Amer- 
ica's newest  inhabitants.  ACIM  has 
earned  accolades  such  as  these,  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson:  "No  group 
has  worked  harder  or  with  more  dedi- 
cation than  the  American  Committee 
on  Italian  Migration." 

In  an  average  year,  some  1.300 
people  obtain  assistance  from  ACIM 
for  their  problems  of  immigration  and 
citizenship.  In  a  typical  week.  ACIM's 
office  receives  over  300  telephone 
calls.  More  than  30  people  a  week 
come  to  ACIM's  office  to  look  for  an- 
swers to  their  problems.  Every 
Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
2:15  pjn..  ACIM  broadcasts  informa- 
tion to  an  estimated  half  million  lis- 
teners in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  including  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey. 

Once  a  month.  Father  Cogo  broad- 
casts a  message  of  information  and 
general  guidance  to  the  vast  Italian- 
spMking  audience  of  "Pcnneriggio  Ita- 
liano"  on  the  RAI-Italvision  program 
on  channel  47. 

Also,  every  Sunday  ACIM  provides 
the  Italian-speaking  community  with  a 
column  featuring  information  on  gen- 
eral topics  in  the  national  Italian  lan- 
guage newspaper,  n  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano.  n  Progresso  covers  w«>ld, 
national.  State,  and  local  news  of  in- 
terest to  Italian-Americans.  n 
Progresso  publishes  out  of  Emerson. 
N.J.  and  is  ably  represented  in  New 
Jersey  by  Enzo  De  Luca.  who  com- 
bines a  small-town  warmth  with  years 
of  professional  experience  in  his  news 
coverage.  ACIM  also  publishes  two 
bulletins:  La  Nuova  Via.  in  Italian,  and 
the  ACIM  newsletter,  which  are  given 
free  to  all  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  ACIM's  work. 

Tnily  ACIM  provides  a  vast  and  im- 
portant network  of  information  to  mil- 
lions of  people. 

In  addition  to  its  diligent  casework 
for  immigrant  clients.  ACIM  has  advo- 
cated legl^ation  to  abolish  all  forms  of 
racial  discrimination  and  to  establish  a 
fair  and  equitable  system  of  prefer- 
ences for  the  selection  of  immlgants. 
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^mhout  Buch  advocacy  groups  as 
ACOf.  wlMHe  would  our  country  be? 
Today,  lUOian-AmericaiM  have  as- 
sumed momlnent  ndes  In  the  leado*- 
shlp  of  oitf  country  in  all  fidds,  in- 
cluding goveroment.  Industry,  rdlglan. 
education,  the  arts,  and  worts.  The 
American  success  story  eomes  to  mind 
irtien  we  tUnk  of  Chrysler  Ootp.'s  Lee 
laeocca:  Yale  Univoslty's  prMident  A. 
Baitlett  Gl^mattl:  the  flrat  woman  Su- 
preme Coiat  Justice  in  New  JerMy. 
Marie  Garibaldi:  New  York  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo;  our  own  Congressman 
Pbrb  Rootiio;  New  Yoik  Senator  Atr 
raoms  D'Amsto:  Chicaco's  Ardibish- 
op  JosQ>h  Cardinal  Betnardln;  film 
leadnr  Jacdc  Valenti;  basdiaU  great  Joe 
DIMaggio;  opera  supostar  Luciano  P^ 
varotti:  Setcm  Hall  University  presi- 
dent Bdwtrd  D'AleskK  entertainer 
Perry  Como;  and  many,  many  more 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
best  of  Amttlca's  oiVMrtunities. 

Last  year.  ACIM  held  its  1982  Rimie 
symposium.  While  there,  the  group  In- 
spected th«  fruits  of  their  hard  work 
raUng  f imds  to  help  relieve  communi- 
ties stricken  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  1980.  As  you  remonber.  this  disas- 
ter ravaged  10.000  square  miles  of  the 
rugged  southern  countryside,  striking 
686  towns  and  villages:  10  million 
people  felt  the  effects  of  the  quake: 
whole  communities  were  oblitnated 
and  the  region's  system  of  roads  de- 
stroyed: 80^000  h<«nes  were  completely 
wrecked,  leaving  350.000  pecwde  home- 
less; 3.000  people  were  kUled. 

When  the  news  of  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity reached  our  shores,  the  men 
and  w<nnen  of  ACIM  quickly  rallied  to 
offer  their  assistance.  In  a  matter  of 
months,  ACIM  raised  over  $300,000  for 
the  victims  of  the  earthquake.  In  plan- 
ning for  the  disbursement  of  these 
funds.  ACtM  Joined  forces  with  com- 
munity leader  Fortune  Pope,  who, 
with  a  silnilar  campaign  under  the 
aegis  of  Q  Progresso,  raised  about 
$650,000.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Fortune  Pope  as  a  trustee 
at  St.  Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City, 
where  his  father.  Generoso  FHope.  is 
honored  with  the  science  buOiUng 
being  named  after  him.  The  Pope 
famUy  has  contributed  mightily  to 
Journalism  with  their  leadership  at  n 
Progresso  and  to  many  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Nine  projects  in  the  devastated 
region  were  initiated  with  these  funds. 
I  personally  was  able  to  witness  the 
hope  and  encouragement  these 
projects  engendered  In  the  region  in  a 
visit  there  last  year.  Indeed,  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  nations  and  con- 
cerned gnoups  such  as  ACIM  truly 
saved  the  people  of  the  earthqiuke- 
shattered  region. 

WhUe  in  Rome,  the  members  of  the 
ACIM  received  the  perscmal  thanks  of 
our  Most  Holy  Father.  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  who  greeted  the  visitors  with 
these  words:  "I  am  h^py  to  have  this 
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oppwtunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
active  intoest  In  the  problems  of  the 
people  affected  by  disaster  and  for  the 
generous  donations  that  you  were  in- 
strumental In  raising  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  tlieir  needs.  All  of  this  speaks 
of  wmthy  aims  and  practical  initia- 
ttves."  The  Pope  also  praised  ACIM's 
work  with  immigrants,  notinr-  "Some 
of  the  many  values  that  you  have 
tlgbtly  sought  to  protect  are  the 
human  dignity  of  each  Individual,  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  the  sanctity  of  the 
temOy.  and  the  family's  need  to  be  to- 
gether." While  in  Rome,  the  group 
happily  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  ACIM's  80th  year  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  far-reaching  work 
of  the  American  Committee  on  Italian 
Mlgratiim,  which  stretches  across  the 
ocean  to  touch  millions  of  lives,  de- 
serves our  heartiest  praise. 

To  Father  Cogo,  who  has  spent  17 
years  as  the  ACIM's  executive  secre- 
tary, we  offer  our  praise  for  his  hard 
work  and  direction.  For  25  years. 
Father  Cogo  has  selflessly  dedicated 
his  life  to  comforting  and  assisting  the 
people  who  have  become  our  newest 
Americans.  Father  Cogo  and  the  good 
people  of  ACIM  embody  the  noblest 
virtues  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Through  groups  such  as  the  ACIM. 
through  their  diligence  and  persist- 
ence, our  national  philosophy  of  a 
great  "melting  pot"  becomes  more 
reaL  It  takes  hard  work  to  see  that 
this  Is  so.  We  are  indeed  a  nation  of 
immigrants,  and  from  this  history  of 
hope  and  hard  woric  has  risen  the 
greatest,  most  free  coimtry  on  Earth. 
the  United  States  of  America.  Let  us 
celebrate  this  history,  let  us  celebrate 
the  bond  of  friendship  between  Italy 
and  America,  and  let  us  toast  the  fine 
work  of  Father  Cogo  and  his  associ- 
ates at  the  ACIM.  Auguri!  Bona  for- 
tuna .  .  .  bona  salud!« 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  NEW  LONG  BEACH  HYATT 
REGENCY  HOTEL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALirOBMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  marked  the  grand  opening 
of  the  new  $60  million  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  in  my  area  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Mr.  John  Pritzker  is  its  general  man- 
ager. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  when 
downtown  Long  Beach  was  entangled 
in  the  web  of  deterioration  which 
today  plagues  many  of  this  country's 
great  cities. 

However,  with  strong  local  support 
we  were  able  to  secure  a  badly  needed 
Federal  financing  package  designed  to 
bring  Long  Beach  back  to  life.  This 
was  approximately  8  years  ago. 
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Today,  Long  Beach  is  a  city  alive, 
ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today 
and  in  future  years.  Since  1975,  when 
the  downtown  redevelopment  plan  or 
project  was  established,  well  over  $1 
billion  In  private  investment  has  been 
generated  In  the  downtown  area. 

Most  recently.  It  was  the  Hyatt  Re- 
gency Hotel  which  Joined  the  growing 
skyline  in  Long  Beach.  This  blue- 
green-sDver  mirrored  superstructure  is 
ocmveniently  situated  at  the  steps  of 
the  Long  Beach  Marina  with  spectacu- 
lar views  of  the  west  coast's  busiest 
harbor. 

In  addition  to  its  542  guest  rooms 
and  suites,  the  16-story  hotel  has  all 
the  facilities  necessary  to  make  the 
convention  traveler  or  the  family  trav- 
eler feel  right  at  home. 

To  give  you  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  the  new  Long  Beach 
Hyatt  Regency  has  to  offer.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  recent  article  which  mipeared 
in  the  Los  Alleles  Times  detailing  this 
beautiful  facility. 
The  article  follows: 

Htatt  New  Look  to  Dowmtuwh 
Downtown.  The  mere  word  conjures  up 
images  of  a  bustUng,  bustling  metropolitan 
population  hurrying  through  the  streets  be- 
neath the  shadows  of  ne(±-straightaiing 
skyscrapers.  No  time  to  talk;  no  time  to 
stop. 

But  a  $1  billion  redevelopment  project 
that's  nearing  completion  in  Long  Beach 
wiU  give  new  meaning  to  the  word  down- 
town. When  it  all  comes  together,  down- 
town Long  Beach  will  em-rge  as  one  of  the 
most  exldting  business,  entertainment  and 
recreation  meccas  in  the  United  States. 

Tot  there  aren't  that  many  cities  in  the 
world  whose  downtown  section  can  boast  to 
housing  the  most  famous  retired  ocean 
liner,  the  largest  airplane  ever  built,  an 
intemationally  famous  Grand  Prix  race,  a 
$34.5  milli<m  marina  with  1,694  slips  and  a 
brand  new  entertainment  convention  center 
and  sports  arena  with  a  breathtaking  view 
of  the  Padflc  Ocean. 

But  standing  tall  and  majestic— even  over 
the  Queen  Mary  and  Spruce  Goose— as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  and  exciting  things 
that  are  happening  to  this  urban  CalifomU 
seaside  community  with  361,000  residents  is 
the  S42-room  Hyatt  Regency  Long  Beach. 

Why  the  Hyatt  Corp.  selected  Long  Beach 
as  the  site  on  which  to  build  the  newest 
jewel  of  their  crown  of  hotels  isn't  surpris- 
ing if  you  listen  to  John  Pritzker.  the 
hotel's  general  manager. 

"Long  Beach  was  a  natural  move  both  in 
terms  of  the  location  and  in  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  city  itself,"  Pritriier  ex- 
plains. "The  commitment  to  the  redevelop- 
ment is  such  that  I've  never  seen  anything 
stronger.  We're  Just  happy  to  be  a  part  of  it 
alL" 

The  $60  million,  blue-green-silyer  mir- 
rored superstructure  lies  conveniently  locat- 
ed adjacent  to  the  Convention  Center  and 
Sports  Arena  in  the  middle  of  the  Shoreline 
Village. 

"Just  about  everything  there  is  to  do  in 
the  city  is  within  walking  distance  of  the 
hotel,"  Pritzker  points  out.  "A  guest  can 
attend  a  show  or  conventiMi  In  the  morning 
then  come  back  to  the  hotel,  change  into 
their  bathing  suit,  and  enjoy  an  afternoon 
of  sunning,  sailing  and  swimming." 
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One  of  the  ameniUei  of  the  hotel  is  the 
ttft-men  Rainbow  liMoon  mnd  park  which 
ramundi  TS  percent  of  the  hotel  ttaelf  with 
wmter.  "We're  pt**"'**^  to  have  two-penon 
pedal  boata.  a  picnle  area,  bike  paths  and  a 
three-quarter  mile  fltnea  course  around  the 
lacoon."  Prttiker  sajrs.  "Our  guesU  will  also 
be  able  to  use  gotf.  tennis  and  health  dub 
faculties  that  are  near  the  hotel;  it's  all  part 
of  the  Hyatt  Hotels'  'spirit  of  sports'  cora- 
Boltment,"  be  adds. 

Another  feature  wlU  be  the  hotel's  inter- 
national lighthouse  restaurant  called  the 
Beacon  which  will  feature  foods  from  the 
ports  of  the  worid  with  an  emphasis  on 
fNsh  seafood.  Those  dininc  in  the  Beacon 
wOl  be  afforded  a  ISO^egree  view  of  the  wa- 
terfront 

Symbolic  of  the  accommodations  and  serv- 
ice which  have  been  Hyatt's  Uademark 
since  iU  inception  is  the  Regency  Cmb  level, 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Hyatt  Re- 
gency Long  Beach. 

A  private  craderge  will  greet  each  Regen- 
cy Club  guest  by  name,  escort  them  to  their 
room  and  cater  to  their  every  need— wheth- 
er it  be  arranging  for  secretarial  services  or 
obtaining  restaurant  reservations.  The  Re- 
gency Club  "»««"*»«"■  its  own  lounge  where 
guests  may  enjoy  a  refreshing  cocktail,  con- 
duct a  business  meeting  or  browse  through 
the  latest  periodicals. 

The  HyaU  Regency  Long  Beach  Is  already 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  reservations  for 
various  conventions— some  up  to  six  years  in 
advance. 

"The  momentum  is  so  strong,  there's  no 
stopping  it."  Pritzker  says.  "When  meeting 
planners  come  in  from  out  of  town,  they  are 
just  astounded.  They  can't  believe  all  of  this 
can  be  happening  in  Long  Beach  when 
times  are  so  hard  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  genuine  surprise  in  their  faces  is 
fun  to  see. 

"We're  so  glad  to  be  in  Long  Beach  be- 
cause we  have  things  that  no  other  city  can 
offer  its  visitors."  he  says.* 


FOSTER  ORAWDPARENT8  CELE- 
BRATE  DECADE  OF  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 

or  KBWTOaK 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPKESSirrATTVSS 

Tuesday,  June  7, 19S3 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  more  touching  sentiments  that  we 
can  receive  in  life  than  that  of  the 
love  of  a  child.  What  is  even  more  spe- 
cial is  the  tact  that  when  this  love  is 
given  frtHD  a  handicapped  or  disabled 
child  to  a  foster  grandparent  it  be- 
comes a  bond  that  is  difficult  to  re- 
place. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  has 
been  providing  opportunities  for  low- 
income  seniors  to  worii  with  children 
with  spedal  needs  for  15  years.  In  my 
own  city  of  New  York,  the  foster 
grandparent  program  is  proud  to  note 
10  years  of  successful  operation  today. 
Operating  under  a  grant  from  the 
ACTION  agency,  the  New  York  City 
Foster  Grandparent  program  covers 
Manhattan.  Brooklyn.  Queens,  and 
Staten  Island. 

The  devoted  seniors  who  participate 
In  this  program  are  pe(n>le  60  years  of 
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age  and  older  with  low  incomes;  $6,080 
for  an  individual  and  $8,180  for  a 
couple.  Over  250  elderly  New  Yorkers 
are  now  foster  grandparents  of  which 
80  percent  are  female  and  20  percent 
are  male. 

Foster  grandparents  serve  children 
with  qiecial  needs  in  a  host  of  settings 
for  4  hours  per  day.  5  days  a  week. 
They  can  be  found  in  hospitals,  youth 
correction  facilities,  centers  for  ne- 
glected and  abused  children  and  in 
homes  of  distressed  yoimg  families. 
They  receive  small  compensation  for 
their  volunteer  work— a  stipend  of  $2 
per  hour  which  is  not  considered 
income  for  the  benefits  provided  by 
government,  such  as  medicaid  and 
food  stamps.  In  addition  to  their  sti- 
pends, the  foster  grandparent  also  re- 
ceives one  hot  meal  per  day,  health 
care,  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  Federal 
programs  which  provide  so  much,  to  so 
many  with  so  few  dollars.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2655  which 
reauthorizes  ^  three  senior  volun- 
teers programrimder  ACTION  for  an 
additional  3  years.  This  bill,  the  Do- 
mestic Volimteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  wiU  allow  for  seniors  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities in  meaningful  ways.  As  the 
largest  part  of  a  trio  of  senior  volun- 
teer programs— the  others  being  the 
retired  senior  volunteer  prograin  and 
the  Senior  Companion  program— the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  has  been 
essential  to  the  quality  of  life  of  not 
only  the  low-income  seniors  who  serve 
as  foster  grandparents,  but  also  to  the 
estimated    18.000    children    that    are 
served  each  year  in  over  244  projects. 
In  my  dual  capacity  as  an  original 
member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  and  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  H.R.  2655. 1  am  proud  to  count 
the  achievements  of  the  New  York 
City  Foster  Grandparent  program  as 
some  of  the  older  and  most  notable  in 
the  Nation.  The  $57  million  per  year 
that  is  being  spent  in  this  year  to  con- 
tinue this  program,  in  my  opinion  and 
I  know   in  the   opinion  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  well  worth  the  price.  These 
programs  have  always  received  strong, 
bipartisan   support    In   Congress   be- 
cause they  have  yielded  results  in  our 
communities  that  we  can  see  and  that 
we  hear  about. 

I  commend  the  New  York  City 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  imder 
the  New  York  City  Office  for  the 
Aging  ably  headed  by  Commissioner 
Janet  Sainer,  for  their  fine  achieve- 
ments in  their  decade  of  providing 
service  to  the  special  children  of  New 
York.« 


June  7, 1983 

UJ*.  CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  BEGINS  IN 
BELGRADE 


June  7, 1983 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OPWAStmOTOIl 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  RBPKBSBIfTATXVBS 

TveMday.  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  the 
sixth  meeting  of  the  UJ9.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Develomnent 
(UNCTAD)  begins  tWs  week  in  Bel- 
grade. UNCTAD.  founded  in  1964.  is 
viewed  by  the  developing  countries  as 
the  principal  international  forum  for 
discuning  global  trade  and  develop- 
ment questions.  At  UNCTAD  VI.  the 
IndustrialiEed  and  developing  nations 
will  consider  a  range  of  proposals  deal- 
ing with  trade,  finance,  monetary, 
commodity,  and  development  matters. 
The  actions  taken  at  UNCTAD  VI 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  our 
interests  in  promoting  free  trade,  sta- 
bilizing commodity  prices,  strengthen- 
ing the  international  monetary 
system,  and  furthering  development  in 
the  Third  World. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  statement  on  UNCTAD 
VI  by  Mr.  Paxton  Dunn,  vice-president 
of  the  U.S.  Council  for  International 
Business.  Mr.  Dimn  has  represented 
the  U.S.  Council's  parent  organization, 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  an  official  observer  at  the 
fourth  and  fifth  UNCTAD  meetings, 
and  has  closely  followed  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  year's  UNCTAD  session. 
His  statement  provides  a  concise  smn- 
mary  of  the  importance  of  UNCTAD 
to  American  interests  as  well  as  of  the 
major  Issues  the  conference  wiU  ad- 
dress. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Dunn's  statement 
follows: 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  useful  to  heighten 
awareness  of  the  Congress,  and  indeed,  of 
the  public  at  large,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
quadrennial  UNCTADs  In  which  the  devel- 
oping countries  place  so  much  stock.  The 
issues  to  be  discussed  at  UNCTAD  VI  are 
not  to  be  dismissed  lightly.  As  someone  who 
has  been  involved  with  UJf.  economic  life 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  I  believe  that 
these  matters  should  be  aired  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  government. 

By  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I  am 
in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  status  of 
the  preparations  of  the  n.S.  Oovemment 
for  this  SUth  Session  of  the  DJf.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  to  be  held 
in  Belgrade.  June  6  to  30,  1983.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
prior  to  the  convening  of  these  major  eco- 
nomic conclaves  that  the  State  Department, 
in  conjunction  with  the  relevant  sister  agen- 
cies of  the  execuUve  Ivaneh,  has  been  dili- 
gent in  preparing  sound  and  realistic  posi- 
tions on  the  myriad  issues  which  have  been 
raised  this  year  at  the  UNCTAD. 

One  could  say  that  the  easy  out  would  be 
to  agree  to  the  comprehensive  shopping  list 
of  proposids  put  forth  by  the  UNCTAD  Sec- 
retariat and  ftmy  incorporated  by  the 
Group  of  77  caucus  held  in  Buenos  Aires  In 


March  of  thlfe  year.  I  am  oonvlnoed.  howev- 
er, that  the  UNCTAD  agenda,  as  In  previous 
years  is  sertoOaly  flawed  and  that  it  Is  not  in 
the  bM||tait««sU  of  the  wwld  eeooomy  or 
the  de«Kplitg  countries  In  particular  to  see 
this  procram,' approved. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Shulto  believes  fer- 
vently that  we  must  take  the  eoocems  of 
the  Third  World  In  the  North-South  dia- 
logue seriously.  Thus.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Administration's  position  on 
UNCTAD  VI  has  received  the  high-level  at- 
tention It  deserves,  and  that  It  has  put  forth 
reasoned  responses  to  the  UNCTAD  agenda, 
which  It  believes  will  further  world  econom- 
ic growth  and  prosperity. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  hear  that  the  compo- 
sltkm  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  is  expected  to 
be  commensurate  to  the  Administration's 
perceptkm  <tf  the  needs  at  hand.  I  believe 
that,  aU  things  considered,  the  Ideal  levd  of 
representaUsn  for  the  Head  of  the  U.S.  Del- 
egation Is  tke  Deputy  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Af fates  of  the  De- 
partment ot  State.  While  I  would  not 
oppose  the  attendance  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  or  of  some  other  Cabinet  officer  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  to  deliver  the  UJB. 
Oovemment  statement  In  the  general 
debate,  there  is  the  danger  that  too  hl^ 
level  a  personage  would  send  misleading  sig- 
nals to  the  Third  World  that  the  UJ3.  Oov- 
emment had  shifted  priorities  and  was 
ready  to  delver  on  programs  giving  top  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  Third  World. 
This  situUtton  virtually  occurred  in  1976 
with  the  appearance  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
in  Nairobi  with  a  series  of  proposals  In  the 
technology  transfer  field  and  the  ill-fated 
international  resources  bank,  only  to  leave 
it  to  the  professional  full-Ume  delegation  to 
try  to  pick  up  the  pieces  after  Kissinger  de- 
parted. 

Although  I  am  in  general  agreement,  to 
the  extent  I  know,  to  positions  arrived  at  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  advance  of 
UNCTAD  VI.  I  do  feel  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  have  come  up  with  a  bold  Initia- 
tive in  the  financial  or  monetary  field, 
which  is  clearly  of  crucial  Interest  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Maybe,  I  will  still  be  sur- 
prised, but  I  have  been  urging  the  State  De- 
partment Informally  to  present  a  UJB.  ver- 
sion of  plsn  to  reform  the  international 
monetary  s^tem.  to  stabOlae  Interest  rates 
and  exchange  rates,  and  to  alleviate  debt 
burdens.  It  ts  far  better  In  my  mind,  to  come 
up  with  a  program  which  we  believe  is 
viable  and  within  our  i»eaent  resources, 
than  having  to  respond  to  third  party  Initia- 
tives, such  as  the  Mitterand  Plan  or  the  un- 
realistic schemes  put  forth  by  UNCTAD. 

I  was  consulted  in  the  early  phases  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
submitted  by  Chairman  Bonker  on  May  11, 
1983  relatfaig  to  U.S.  participation  in 
UNCTAD  VI.  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
can  support  it  in  all  essential  req;>eets. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  the  key 
and  most  ttontentious  Issues  raised  In  the 
documentation  prepared  by  the  UNCTAD 
Secretariat  for  the  Conference,  and  which 
has  been  endorsed  in  most  respects  by  the 
Group  of  77  at  Buenos  Aires.  These  posi- 
tions are  drawn  from  the  formal  statement 
which  our  parent  organisation,  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  present 
to  UNCTAD  VI  next  month.  In  whkh  prep- 
aration the  U.S.  CouncO  played  a  key  role 
and  In  which  we  concur  fuUy. 
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The  Fifth  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Developmoit  took 
place  in  the  same  year  as  the  second  oQ 
price  "shock",  which  triggered  the  deepest 
and  most  prolonged  recession  in  the  world 
eeooomy  finoe  World  War  U.  In  1982.  the 
output  of  the  OECD  member  countries  ac- 
tually fell,  compared  with  )981,  by  0.5  per- 
cent in  real  terms.  The  recession  In  the 
OKCD  area  produced  a  sharp  dedlne  in  the 
international  prices  of  developing  coimtries 
conuBOdities;  high  real  interest  rates  in 
international  financial  markets  greatly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  servicing  their  foreign 
debt;  and  growing  protectionism  in  the  in- 
dustrialised world  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  exporting  to  markets  where  demand  was 
already  weak. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  bright  spots  In 
the  present  situation.  First,  nominal  inter- 
ests rates— and  most  importantly,  dollar  in- 
terests rates— have  declined  substantially 
sinoe  mld-1982.  Secondly,  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  exchange  rates  of  major  curren- 
cies has  occurred.  Together,  these  changes 
should  help  to  facilitate  economic  recovery 
in  the  developed  world  and  alleviate  the 
debt  service  burdens  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

There  remain,  however,  two  principal 
threats  to  the  current  prospects  for  econom- 
ic recovery.  First,  it  is  essential  that  com- 
mercial banks  do  not  overreact  to  the  in- 
creased risks  to  which  they  are  now  exposed 
and  withdraw  from  international  lending  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  second  principal  threat  to  Interna- 
tional recovery  is  the  growing  tide  of  protec- 
tionism in  the  industrialized  countries.  The 
current  recession  is  structural,  rather  than 
cyclical  in  nature.  Protectionism,  by  freez- 
ing existing  patterns  of  production  and  di- 
minishing the  pressures  for  adjustment,  is 
helping  to  exacerbate  and  prolong  it.  For 
example,  protectionism  is  discouraging  in- 
vestment by  becoming  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous source  of  uncertainty  for  business  cor- 
porations. The  growing  array  of  measures  to 
restrict  Imports  and  subsidize  exports  is 
tna^iwg  It  increasingly  risky  to  invest  in  new 
lines  of  production  whose  profitability  is  de- 
pendent on  assured  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  foreign  inputs,  as  well  as  on  a  rea- 
sonably reliable  foreknowledge  of  competi- 
tive omdltlons. 

Increased  protectionism  to  developing 
countries'  exports,  is  also  intensifying  the 
haidships  of  adjustment  in  those  coimtries 
and  reducing  their  ability  to  service  their 
enormous  debts  to  financial  institutions  in 
the  industrialized  world. 

The  U.8.  Council  believes  tliat,  despite  all 
the  considerable  dangers,  the  world  can  be 
returned  to  a  better  economic  and  financial 
condition  if  the  nations  of  the  world  recog- 
nize their  interdependence  and  commonal- 
ity of  Interest.  Resolution  of  the  severe  debt 
and  adjustment  problems  of  a  niunber  of  de- 
veloping countries  will  demand  a  great  deal 
of  mutual  trust  and  goodwill  among  those 
countries,  their  private  creditors,  the  IMF, 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  governments  and 
central  banks  of  the  industrialized  world.  In 
addition,  the  Eastern  bloc  countries  should 
be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  than  hitherto  to- 
wards the  developing  world.  The  industrial- 
ized countries  should  strive  for  closer  co- 
ordination of  their  policies  which  have  im- 
portant International  repercussions— nota- 
bly, monetary,  fiscal,  industrial,  and  ex- 
change rate  policy.  FinaUy.  governments 
must  not  talk  only  to  other  governments. 
The  business  community  has  an  important 
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role  to  play  and  emert  advice  to  offer.  It  la 
more  than  willing  to  make  Its  contribution 
to  the  success  of  sensible  and  practical  pro- 
grams for  sustainable  economic  recovery  In 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  against  this  sober  economic  back- 
ground that  the  U.S.  Council  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  present  Its  views  on  four 
major  issues  to  which  UNCTAD  VI  wOl  ad- 
dress itself— international  trade  policy,  com- 
modity policy,  financial  and  monetary 
issues,  and  shipping.* 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ROCKY  GROVE  VOLUN- 
TEER FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  RHHSTLVAIIIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
give  special  recognition  to  a  small  com- 
munity, the  borough  of  Sugarcreek, 
whose  endeavors  have  led  to  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  leading  public  services, 
the  Rocky  Grove  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment. It  will  be  observing  its  50th 
anniversary  in  Augtist  of  this  year. 

At  a  time  of  dismal  hopes  and  long 
soup  lines  during  the  1930's  Depres- 
sion, the  Sugarcreek  citizens  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  establish  and  sup- 
port a  volunteer  fire  department. 
Three  young  men  provided  the  initia- 
tive, developed  the  idea  of  a  fire  de- 
partment, and  proceeded  to  accom- 
plish this  service. 

In  the  early  years  of  development. 
the  Rocky  Grove  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment's equipment  consisted  of  one 
truck,  a  fire  alarm,  a  rented  building 
for  the  truck,  and  a  handful  of  volun- 
teers, who  provided  the  manpower.  As 
in  all  cases  of  starting  a  new  project, 
financial  support  had  to  be  found. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  auxil- 
iary, fundraising  events  furnished  the 
necessary  equipment  needed  to  fight 
fires  and  save  lives. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  task  with  a 
vision  is  a  success.  The  citizens  of  Su- 
garcreek represent  this  determination, 
and  today,  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment is  a  vision  come  true. 

This  is  one  example  of  American 
citizens  who  pulled  together  the  re- 
sources available  and  created  a  super- 
lative public  service  which  excels  in 
every  aspect  of  a  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. The  citizens  of  Sugarcreek  have 
shown  nothing  is  impossible  for  the 
citizens  of  our  country  when  a  need  is 
recognized. 

Today,  Mr.  Thomas  Shuffstall.  one 
of  the  first  members,  has  remained  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  Rocky  Grove 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion. The  membership  of  the  Rocky 
Grove  VFD  has  increased  to  434  with 
80  active  members.  Since  1933,  the 
community   has   acquired   five   more 
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tnidBi.  not  tneluding  the  flnt  1929 
modd  which  is  in  continued  uae  today 
for  flreflghtint.  This  community  cer- 
tainly repwents  an  achievement  of 
excellence  and  croup  effort  in  preaent- 
inc  PeniMylvania  with  an  outstanding 
puhUcswice^ 


NICARAOUAN  INTERFERENCE  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or  mrnim  ctmmsmA 
jm  THE  HOUSE  or  aVKBSBITATIVSS 


Tueadaw,  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  MARTIN  of 'North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
puUlc  recocniK  the  central  role 
played  by  Nicaragua  in  the  attempted 
subversion  of  El  Salvador  by  Marxist 
guerrillas. 

Evoi  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  House  Intelligmoe  Committee,  in 
their  report  acctxnpanying  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill,  conceded 
that— 

It  Is  not  popular  mpport  that  susUlns  the 
inmrtante  (tn  B  Sahridor).  *  *  *  this  Insur- 
gency dependt  (or  iti  Ufeblood— anns.  uo- 
munltkn.  flnandns.  lotlstics  and  oommand- 
and-oontrol  fadlitiea— upon  outside  assist- 
■nee  from  Mlcancus  and  Cuba." 

To  further  document  Nicaragua's 
hostile  acts  against  neighboring  El 
Salvador.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcoro 
an  article  fran  a  recent  issue  of  Time 
magaiine.  Readers  can  follow  the  trail 
of  aims  and  other  assistance  from 
Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador. 

I  also  am  inserting  a  "Dear  Col- 
league"   letter    from    Representative 
Tom  OouMAif .  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican     Research     Committee's 
Task  Force  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  ask 
my  coUeagues  to  look  at  the  relative 
numbers  of  C(»nmunist   advisers   in 
Nicaragua  and  Americans  in  El  Salva- 
dor. They  speak  for  themselves. 
(From  Time.  May  9. 1M3] 
"LlKB  A  Suss,  ROBIDCK  Catalogus"— How 
THE  Saltabobaii  Rbbls  OaoiB  OuraisB 
HSLT  FOB  TnoB  RsvoLunoii 
In  the  debate  over  VA  policy  In  Central 
Aftfrii^,  one  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's Uggest  iHtiMems  has  been  to  make  a 
Buoceasful  case  that  there  Is  any  kind  of  su- 
perpower medrlllng  In  the  stricken  region— 
any  'nfMMwtg  that  is,  aside  from  its  own. 
Congreasmen  have  leaped  quickly  upon  the 
Admiidrtration's  barely  concealed  support 
tar  the  guerrilla  warfare   of  disaffected 
rebels  agaliMt  the  Ifandst-led  SandinlsU 
government  of  Nicaragua.  Legislators  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  Reagan's  oft-re- 
peated sf  rtion  that  the  four-year-old  In- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  Is  covertly  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  revolu- 
tlon-ortented  client  states. 

Ftom  sources  In  Washington  and  Central 
Amolca.  Time  has  pieced  together  many  as- 
pects of  the  nature  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Interference  In  D  Salvador  that  worries 
WashfaDgton.  The  picture  that  emerges  Is  of 
a  sophisticated  strategy  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  region's  terrain  and  circum- 
,  and.  above  all,  of  the  weaknesses  of 
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the  UA-backed  SalvaAoran  forces.  The 
guerrillas,  says  a  Washington-baaed  Intelli- 
genoe  analyst,  "are  really  good.  TheyYe 
flexible.  There  are  no  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails 
this  time." 

According  to  a  Sandlnlsta  military  defec- 
tor Interviewed  by  Time,  the  building  of  a 
Nlcaraguan  arms  link  to  El  Salvador  began 
almost  as  soon  as  the  victorious  revolution- 
aries took  power  In  the  Nlcaraguan  capital 
of  Managua  In  July  1979.  Says  the  defector 
"It  took  nine  months  to  plan  the  operation. 
The  aims  that  eventually  went  to  El  Salvar 
dor  were  flnt  taken  from  our  forces  who 
fought  against  (Nlcaraguan  DIcUtor  Anas- 
tasio  Somoaa  Debaylel.  After  the  triumph, 
they  were  instructed  to  turn  in  their  weap- 
ons, which  were  put  In  warehouses  and  held 
for  shipment  to  El  Salvador.  Then  It  was 
discussed  who  would  take  them  there.  -It 
was  decided  that  the  organintion  to  run 
this  was  (SandinisUl  military  intelligence. 
Ab  former  guerrillas,  we  knew  that  different 
routes  could  be  used  to  make  it  dlfflcult  to 
prove  that  this  was  happening.  We  studied 
the  environmental  and  human  tueton  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  the  mission's  sue- 


According  to  the  defector,  arms  were  se- 
creted In  trailer  trucks  with  dummy  fuel 
tanks,  then  driven  from  Nicaragua  through 
Honduras  to  El  Salvador.  Some  of  those 
runs  were  detected.  In  1981  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration (Usplayed  photographs  of  such 
a  truck  r«»i^»iii»*g  a  cache  of  UJB.-made 
M-16  rlflea  In  its  false  bottom.  Tlie  aerial  num- 
bers on  some  of  the  rifles  showed  that  the 
weapons  had  been  left  behind  by  U.8.  forces 
In  Viet  Nam. 

Soon  after  the  early  Nlcaraguan  smug- 
gling operations  Into  El  Salvador.  Washing- 
ton began  trying  to  document  Marxist-Len- 
inist interference  In  that  country.  In  Febru- 
ary 19S1  the  Reagan  Administration  sent  n 
white  paper  to  its  West  European  and  Latin 
American  allies,  concluding  that  the  Salva- 
doran  dvll  war  had  been  "transformed  Into 
a  textbook  case  of  Indirect  aggression  by 
Communist  powers." 

The  VJS.  wanted  to  show  that  the  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas  were  receiving  materiel  and 
direction  from  revolutionary  Nicaragua, 
which  In  turn  was  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba,  Libya  and  various  East  block 
countries.  Among  other  things,  the  white 
paper  contained  copies  of  documents  alleg- 
edly written  by  a  Salvadoran  Communist 
leader,  Cttiaflk  Handal,  mentioning  commit- 
ments to  the  Central  American  Insurgency 
frmn  Viet  Nam.  Ethiopia,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  European  nations. 

The  white  paper  also  spelled  out  the  cru- 
cial role  of  Fidel  Castro  in  forging  a  coaU- 
tlon  among  El  Salvador's  formerly  disparate 
Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla  groups.  As  early 
as  1979,  the  UJB.  documentation  showed, 
Castro  helped  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
three  of  the  five  major  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
organisations.  According  to  the  white  paper, 
the  three  groups  saluted  Castro  for  his  help 
at  the  time  and  acknowledged  Cuban  assist- 
ance In  the  signing  of  an  agreement  among 
the  rebels  that  "establishes  very  solid  bases 
upon  which  we  begin  building  coordination 
and  unity  of  our  organizations."  Through- 
out that  formative  period,  Salvadoran  guer- 
rilla leaders  conferred  frequently  In 
Havana.  Their  efforts  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Farabundo  Marti  NaUonal  LiberaUon 
Front  {FJex.N.),  the  current  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  umbrella  organization. 

Since  those  days,  the  Nlcaraguan  arms 
smugglers  have  turned  to  more  sophisticat- 
ed methods.  An  insight  Into  their  tactics 
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came  last  March,  when  Hooduran  pcdloe 
Intercepted  a  group  of  gre«n-unlf  oracd  Sal- 
vadoran Irregulars  backpacking  near  the 
town  of  Naeaome.  SO  miles  from  the  Nicara- 
gua-Honduras border.  After  a  gunfl^t,  the 
Salvadorans  fled,  leaving  behind  notebooks 
that  mapped  out,  in  unusual  detail,  an  Im- 
portant aims  Infiltration  route.  It  hugged 
the  Honduran  Fadflc  coast  between  Nlean- 
gua  and  El  Salvador,  then  angled  Into  the 
remote  areas  of  El  Salvador  where  the 
Marxist  rebels  hold  atanost  undisputed  sway. 
UA  analysta  estimate  that  15  to  20  such 
land  routes  exist  across  Honduras.  Some  In- 
volve cable-and-pulley  systems  to  carry  arms 
shipments  across  otherwise  impassable 
mountain  gorges  and  rivers.  The  arms 
routes  are  interchangeable  and  almost  Im- 
possible to  patrol  cm  a  constant  basis. 

Other  military  shipments  come  in  by  air 
and  sea.  Sandlnlsta  smugglers  have  been 
known  to  move  supplies  directly  across  the 
20-mlle-wide  Oulf  of  Fonseca.  When  the 
going  is  safe,  the  Nicaraguans  make  night- 
time forays  from  the  Pacific  gulf  port  of 
Potosi  aboard  small  fishing  boats,  equipped 
with  false  bottoms,  or  50-foot  frame  canoes. 
That  practice  has  now  been  curtailed  be- 
cause of  the  patrols  of  U.S.  electronic  sur- 
veillance ships  in  the  area  and  the  greater 
vigilance  of  the  Salvadoran  and  Honduran 
navies. 

Lately,  Nlcaraguan  vessels  have  set  sail 
from  the  Pacific  landing  of  Estero  Padre 
Ramos,  then  headed  as  far  as  SO  miles 
straight  out  to  sea.  There,  says  one  U.S.  an- 
alyst, "you're  getting  into  an  area  where 
nobody  can  watch  all  that  open  water."  The 
Nlcaraguan  boats  are  known  to  rendezvous 
with  Salvadoran  ships  that  speed  farther 
north  toward  Isolated  beaches  near  the  Sal- 
vadoran Bay  of  Jiquilisoo.  That  area  Is  a 
swampy  maze  of  waterways,  canals  and  trib- 
utaries. Concealment  Is  easy,  pursuit  almost 
impossible.  The  military  shipments  are  then 
quickly  transferred  to  small  canoes  that 
take  the  loads  upstream  to  clandestine 
warehousing  points  along  the  local  bayous. 

At  night,  the  Jiquillsco  region  is  also 
known  as  a  favorite  destination  of  arms- 
laden  helicopters  and  light  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. If  warned  off  from  the  steamy  coast, 
the  smugglers  head  for  other  makeshift  air- 
fields farther  inland.  Says  one  U.S.  analyst: 
"These  people  have  It  down  so  that  an  air- 
craft can  land,  unload  and  be  off  again 
within  five  minutes."  An  Important  alterna- 
tive air  route  for  the  smugglers  is  from  the 
former  British  colony  of  Belize  Into  Guate- 
mala. After  that,  the  rebels  and  their  sup- 
plies fUter  south  into  Salvadoran  rebel 
strongholds. 

Once  In  El  Salvador,  the  pipeline  becomes 
even  more  labyrinthine.  Materiel  from  the 
Jiquillsco  area  Is  moved  by  boat,  oxcart  or 
mule  train  toward  guerrilla  camps  in  the 
center  and  northwest  of  the  country.  Sup- 
plies that  come  overland  across  Honduras 
also  move  northwest,  toward  El  Salvador's 
vital  agricultural  provinces  of  UsulutSn  and 
San  Vicente.  Every  guerrilla  route  has  at 
least  one  alternative  path.  In  areas  where 
the  rebeU  are  strong,  the  altemaUve  routes 
often  Interconnect;  at  night,  smugglers  can 
slip  right  under  the  noses  of  Salvadoran  sol- 
diers. 

The  flexible  and  surreptitious  naturo  of 
the  guerrilla  supply  system  Is  a  malor 
reason  why  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
been  unable  to  add  much  in  the  way  of 
flesh-and-blood  examples  to  ito  rarefied  In- 
telligence data  concerning  outside  Interfer- 
ence In  El  Salvador.  U.S.  electronic  listening 
equipment  aboard  naval  vessels  or  AWAC8 
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atamft  can:  sometlmea  dtteet  anas  ahip- 
ments.  but  laidy  in  time  to  pbotognph  or 
tnteroept  th*  smugtfera.  Says  a  VM.  inteill- 
genee  aourofe:  "They  set  op  nestbus  in 
code.  Tou  dig  in  and  figure  out  the  codes, 
but  It  takes  too  long.  The  tnfOtratkm  has  al- 
ready oceunML"  Bpeciallsti  also  blane  th^ 
lack  of  phyAeal  proof  on  the  reloetanoe  of 
Salvadoran  armed  f oroes  to  patrol  at  nlglit, 
when  most  (tf  the  smuggling  takea  idaee. 

The  battMy  of  X3J&.  Uatcning  gear  now  in 
and  around  B  Salvador  may  not  be  directly 
hitwfa»ring  the  insurgents,  but  It  has  helped 
to  eoofiim  Ntearagua's  nde  in  the  Salvador- 
an coofUct  U.a  inteUigenoe  aouroea  tawist 
that  there  Is  a  constant  chatter  of  coded 
radk>  tratffc]  between  the  aalvadocan  rebels 
and  Uf"«g1—  When  Salvadoian  guenrflla 
units  stop  fighting,  says  a  UjB.  expert,  "yon 
can  hear  them  order  suppUes  [from  mearar 
gual.  A  unit  sayK 'I  need  candles,  boots,  bat- 
teries, diarrhea  medicine,  bullets  and 
mortor  rauads.'  It's  like  a  Seats.  Roebuck 
catalogue.  9  they  dont  get  whit  they  ask 
for,  they  bitch.  The  fact  that  they  bitdb 
shows  that  Uiey've  got  a  pipeline  that  they 
think  they  San  depend  on." 

Along  with  foreign  suppUea.  the  guerrillas 
can  also  defend  on  foreign  training.  Cuban 
adviaen  frsquently  sit  in  on  Salvadoran 
guerriUa  strategy  seaskms.  Rebel  cadres 
have  all  taken  extensive  tialnins  courses  In 
Cuba.  VS.  intelligence  sources  have  ob- 
tained a  14-page  *"■""«'  used  by  the  gueiril- 
las  that  describes  a  seven-month  "idatoon 
leader  course"  with  topics  ranging  from 
"review  of  infantry  movements"  to  radto 
communications  to  "the  history  of  Cuba."  If 
seven  months'  training  Is  given  to  guerrilla 
platoon  leaders,  U.a  analysta  note,  the 
training  given  to  hlgber-ups  in  the  guerrilla 
hlerarcy  is  probably  far  more  intensive. 

UJS.  couaterinsiugency  ezperto  and  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  agree  on  one  thing: 
the  rebels  are  not  uttrarly  dependent,  for  the 
mommt  at  least,  upon  outsMe  help  tor 
wevKms.  OuerriUa  radto  caUa  to  Ntoaragua 
are  almost  always  for  ammunition,  medical 
help  and  flood,  rather  than  for  riflea  and 
machine  guns.  That  seems  to  bear  out  a 
rebel  claim  that  they  have  captured,  or 
bought,  sufficient  arms  ttata  the  demoral- 
ized Salva<k>ran  army. 

XJS.  radio  eavesdropping  supports  the 
Reagan  Administration's  contention  that 
Nicaragua  calls  most  of  the  shota  for  the 
Salvadoran  rebels.  Tots  has  learned  from  a 
Central  American  source  that  virtually  all 
of  the  commanders  of  the  all-Important 
Unlfled  R^olutiofuiry  Directorate  <DJl.U.). 
the  topmcat  level  of  Salvadman  guerrilla 
leadership,  have  been  living  In  Managua  for 
the  past  t«o  years. 

A  feisty  challenge  to  Nicaragua's  compUd- 
ty  was  offered  last  wtA  Iqr  RepicsentaUve 
Bill  Toung  of  Florida.  On  a  congresstonal 
fact-finding  tour  in  Managua,  he  asked  his 
hoeta  about  a  local  cwmmsnd  center  that  re- 
layed orders  to  Salvadoran  rebels.  The  mca- 
raguans  denied  the  existence  of  the  place. 
When  To<«ig  offered  to  provide  an  exact  ad- 
dress, the  subject  was  abruptly  changed. 

Ties  between  the  Sandinisras  snd  the  Sal- 
vadoran goerrilla  movement  do  not  provide 
by  themsslves  proof  of  Bast  bloc  involve- 
ment In  Oentral  America.  But  the  dreum- 
stantial  evidence  Is  overwfadmlng.  UJB.  ana- 
lysta have  charted  an  "tanpteaatve"  number 
of  Soviet  freightos  doddng  st  mcsraguan 
ports.  Cuban  cargo  fllghta  land  regulaily  at 
Managua'*  Augusto  Ctaar  Sandlno  Aiipwt 
So  do  large  numbers  of  Ubyan  11-76  trans- 
port planes.  In  addltkm,  a  veritable  flotilla 
of  Cuban  surface  ships  pays  regular  calls. 
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Rtferring  to  Ntearagua's  enigmatk;  sUxApile 
of  Communist  goods,  a  U.S.  analyst  com- 
mented: "Tou  see  piles  and  piles  of  cratea. 
but  you  cant  be  sure  what  is  in  them." 

A  strong  indieatlon  of  what  might  be  in 
the  cratea  came  three  weeks  ago,  after  the 
Brasillsn  government  seized  four  Ubyan 
transport  aircraft  carrying  tons  of  illidt 
aims  to  Nicaragua.  The  Brazilians  were 
tipped  off  by  U.S.  intelligence  about  the 
load.  Ammg  the  contenta  were  reported  to 
be  rodcet  parts,  rifles,  and  at  least  one 
Caecbaslovak  light  ground  attack  trainer 
aircraft 

Tet  another  expose  of  clandestine  Nlcara- 
guan aims  shlpmenta  seemed  to  be  in  the 
offing  eaily  last  week,  when  CosU  Rtoan  of- 
ficials boarded  a  Panamanian  ship  that  was 
bound  for  Mic^g"*  The  ship  contained 
ffnwm  50  tons  of  dyusmlte  and  dettmatoia. 
The  Costa  Rteans  took  no  further  acUon. 
iMiwiy  yypi^faiing  that  the  explodves  were 
destined  for  a  private  company  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  one  sense,  the  complicated  chain  of 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  interference  in 
the  Salvadoran  dvQ  war  only  fulfills  a  long- 
standing dictum  of  guerrilla  warfare:  at 
some  point,  rebel  forces  need  outside  assist- 
ance in  order  to  win.  That  precept  has  been 
endorsed  by  such  revolutionary  strategista 
as  Mao  TK-tung,  who  wrote  that  "interna- 
tional support  is  necessary  for  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  In  any  country,"  and  North 
Vietnamese  General  Vo  Nguyen  Olap. 

Sudi  outside  support,  it  is  true,  need  not 
be  Communist.  In  the  case  of  Castro's  1959 
revolution,  aid  came  f  rtmi  pro-d«nocratic 
Cuban  exHe  groups  In  the  UJS.,  Puerto  Rico 
and  several  Latin  American  countries.  In 
the  case  of  Nicaragua,  assistance  came  from 
Venesuela,  CosU  Rica  and  a  variety  of  West 
European  social  democratic  groups  that  still 
support  the  increasingly  totalitarian  Sandi- 
nistas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  outside 
assistance  does  not  necessarily  mean' that  a 
guerrilla  ionising  will  win.  In  the  Philip- 
pines' Hukbalahap  movement  of  the  late 
1940b  and  early  'SOs  and  again  in  the  Malay- 
an rebellion  of  the  same  period.  Insurgents 
were  defeated  even  though  they  claimed  to 
have  external  help.  In  both  cases,  a  key 
factor  proved  to  be  whether  local  residents 
could  be  won  over  by  something  other  than 
Communtot  ideals.  Even  though  he  is  once 
again  meddling  in  El  Salvador,  no  one 
should  know  that  lesson  better  than  Cuba's 
Castro.  It  was  he  who  lent  outside  support 
to  revoluUoiuuT  adventures  in  Venezuela 
and  Bolivia  during  the  1960s,  oidy  to  see 
those  ef forta  squelched  ignominiously  when 
the  residenta  of  those  countries  rejected  the 
message  of  Communist  salvation.— By 
George  RusseU;  Reported  by  James  Will- 
werth/Mexico  City. 
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situation.  Nonetheless,  one  has  been  killed 
in  g»"gi»n»i  style,  murdered  while  waiting 
for  a  friend  tn  the  streeta  of  San  Salvador. 
While  It  Is  dear  that  the  United  States 
has  carefully  limited  ita  direct  mOltaiy  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador,  it  Is  also  dear 
that  other  nations  have  not  been  as  moder- 
ate. The  following  taUe  shows  that  the 
Soviet  Unton.  Cuba.  East  Germany,  the  Pal- 
estinian Liberatton  Organizatkm  and  Libya 
all  have  sizeable  contingento  in  neigiiboring 
Nicaragua. 

Military  and.  tecuritw  advisers 

Nicaragua: 
Soviet  Union ~ 50 

Cuba a.ooo 

East  Germany 95 

PLO M 

libya  (exact  numbers  unknown) — 


Total. 


.  2.135-H 


El  Salvador. 
United  States . 


55 


Total. 


55 

The  "magnitude"  of  our  human  presence 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  UJS.  presence  in  El  Salvador  is  Just 
about  matdied  by  the  PLO  presence  in 
Nicaragua.  I  think  the  above  figures  speak 
for  themselves  and  help  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  been  practicing  moderation 
in  Central  America. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Thomas  Colxmaii, 

Metidter  of  Congren.9 


HonSB  OF  RXPSSSEHTATrVES, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  June  1. 1983. 

DBAS  CoLLSAGxrc  As  our  consideration  of 
aid  to  Central  America  approaches,  I  feel  it 
Is  Important  that  we  all  begin  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  essential  facte  which  should 
fotm  the  ba^  of  our  discussions. 

The  recent  death  of  an  American  military 
adviser  tn  El  Salvador  accentuates  once 
again  that  UJS.  involvement  tn  El  Salvador 
Is  not  merely  economic  and  military,  but 
also  human.  We  now  have  55  American  mili- 
tary men  in  El  Salvador,  aiding  the  El  Sal- 
vadoran military  through  training  and  in- 
struction. Congress  has  set  this  numerical 
limit  and  has  specifically  proscribed  the  ac- 
tions of  these  men  in  any  type  of  combat 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLARD  JOHNSON 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALIPOBHIA 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSKRTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
June  17,  the  San  Pedro  Peninsula 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold  its 
78th  annual  installation  dinner/dance 
and  at  that  time  will  honor  retiring 
chamber  president  O.  Willard  John- 
son. 

Willard  originally  haOed  from 
Aurora,  IlL,  where  he  was  the  first  son 
of  a  minster.  He  attended  schools  in  Il- 
linois and  the  State  of  Washington, 
graduating  with  a  BA.  degree  from 
Azusa  Pacific.  He  also  has  done  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. ^^„ 

Willard  moved  to  San  Pedro  in  1963 
where  he  resides  with  his  lovely  wife 
Beverly.  He  has  been  president  for  the 
past  8  years  of  Financial  Planning, 
Inc.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  minister 
vrlth  the  Free  Methodist  Church  for  8 
years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  San  Pedro 
Lions  Club.  Elks  Club,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Conches  Club,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Estate  Planning 
Committee  of  San  Pedro  Peninsula 
Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
si  Association  of  Life  Underwriters.  He 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Pedro  High  Boosters  Club,  and  was 
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ehalnnan   of   the   1981   FIshennan's 


wmwd  headed  the  San  Pedro 
Chambo-  through  a  dynamic  year  crit- 
ical to  the  community.  Diutaig  his 
tenure,  SIO  new  members  Joined  the 
chamber.  He  was  very  active  in  form- 
ic a  spedal  task  force  to  wwk  cm  the 
Beacon  Street  project,  and  betan  work 
aettlng  up  the  downtown  revltallsttlon 
rnntmitimm  In  addltUxi.  IKHUard  estab- 
lished the  political  aivointment  com- 
mittee in  Mder  to  get  San  Pedro  dti- 
aens  Involved  in  State,  county,  and 
Federal  Govanment.  Prior  to  his  role 
as  diamber  {resident  WQlard  served 
as  treasurer  and  vice  president.  Biy 
wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratulating 
wmard  cm  the  many  flne  omtribu- 
tkms  he  has  made  to  San  Pedro  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  We  wish 
him  and  his  wife  Beverly  much  success 
and  happiness  in  all  future  undertak- 
ings.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ruling  will  mean  they  must  pay  the 
Oovemment  thousands  of  back-tax 
dollars  for  income  they  were  originally 
told  was  tax  free.  Many  of  them 
sbnply  do  not  have  the  means  to  bear 
this  grossly  unjust  financial  burden 
and  my  bill  would  remedy  this  serious 
pn^em. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
number  of  audit  notices  have  already 
been  sent  out  to  officers  who  received 
service-connected  sick  pay  during  the 
past  3  years.  With  this  in  mind,  Mr. 
^;)eaker.  I  urge  that  my  legislation  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  New 
York  City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation for  alerting  me  to  this  situa- 
tion, and  for  providing  information  es- 
sential to  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


IRS  RUIJNO  DISCRIMINATES 
AOAINST  NEW  YORK  CITY 
POUCE 


HI 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

ormwTOBK 
HOUSS  OP  UnUSSIITATlVCS 

TueMday,  June  7. 1983 


•  Mr.  BIAQOL  Mr.  e^^eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bfll  that  would  pro- 
vide relief  to  over  2.000  New  Yoi«  City 
police  officers  who  are  being  unfairly 
forced  by  a  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  to  pay  back  taxes  on 
sl^  pay  they  received  up  to  3  years 
aga 

A  review  of  the  issue  shows  that 
prior  to  last  m<Hith  New  York  City 
police  officers  were  allowed  to  exclude 
skk  pay  received  for  a  service-connect- 
ed injury  w  illness  fnnn  Federal  tax- 
wtXion.  This  same  exclusion  is  also 
available  to  woikers  in  other  profes- 
sions. 

However,  on  May  9,  1983,  the  IRS 
reversed  itself  and  ruled  that  New 
York  City  police  officers  should  not 
receive  this  exclusion  because  their 
sick  pay  is  part  of  a  union  contract 
and  not  a  wo^man's  compensation 
statute.  To  make  matters  worse.  IRS 
also  decided  to  make  this  ruling  retro- 
active for  3  years. 

My  blU  would  delete  the  retroactiv- 
ity portion  of  the  ruling  and  would 
leave  it  up  to  the  city  of  New  York  to 
enact  the  statute  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  prospective  effect  of  the  IRS 
decision. 

As  one  who  was  wounded  10  times 
during  my  23  years  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed that  the  IRS  would  discrimi- 
nate against  thousands  of  New  York 
City  police  officers  who  became  ill  or 
were  injured  as  a  result  of  their  offi- 
cial law  enforcement  duties. 

Fmr  some  officers  who  have  suffered 
lengthy    illnesses    or    injuries,    this 


U.S.  AUTO  INDUSTRY  RESPONDS 
TO  JAPAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  mw  TORK 

IH  THI  HOUSS  OP  REPRESBfTATTVXS 

Tueadau.  June  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  building  of  a  new  state  of  the  art 
auto  assembly  plant  by  General 
Motors.  As  reported  by  John  Holusha 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Orion 
Township  plant  has  used  automation, 
sophisticated  manufacturing  systems, 
and  enlightened  labor  relations  to 
create  a  plant  with  many  of  the  cost 
and  quality  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Japanese  plants. 

I  applaud  this  as  a  positive  respond 
to  foreign  competition.  GM  is  invest- 
ing $500  million  each  in  three  totally 
new  plants.  Ford  and  Chrysler  are  also 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  retool- 
ing. This  high  level  of  investment  and 
greater  attention  to  innovative  engi- 
neering and  production  techniques  is 
the  proper  way  to  meet  the  interna- 
tional competitive  challenge. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization, 
which  I  chair,  will  be  exploring  this 
problem  of  responcfing  to  the  interna- 
tional competitive  challenge  in  its 
hearings  on  industrial  policy.  The  first 
set  of  hearings  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
June  9. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6.  1983] 

G.M.'s  "Last-Word"  Auto  Plakt 

IT  IS  Amwn  TO  JAPAmss 

(By  John  Holusha) 

OuoK  TowmaiP.  Mich.— If  the  American 
auto  industry  has  an  answer  to  the  quality 
and  cost  advantages  enjoyed  by  Japanese 
producers,  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  here  at 
the  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation's  newest 
assembly  plant,  which  is  due  to  start  pro- 
ducing Cadillacs  and  Oldsmobilea  later  this 
year. 
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The  new  plant,  deseribsd  by  O  Jf.  as  the 
last  ward  In  automatioo,  sophisticated  msn- 
uf acturlnc  systems  and  enllgtitenwl  labor 
relatlODS.  Is  one  of  three  the  auto  maker  Is 
building  at  a  cost  of  $500  mlUlan  each.  Tliey 
are  all  scheduled  to  be  turning  out  new 
models  by  IMS. 

The  pisnt  Is  big— 72  acres  under  one 
roof —and  filled  to  the  walls  with  robots  sod 
other  automated  equipment.  BIghty-flve 
percent  of  all  the  weldlns  on  the  new  cars 
will  be  done  by  machine,  and  all  the  paint- 
ing. 

Components  will  be  delivered  to  the  plant 
in  trucks  with  aides  that  open  like  gull-wing 
doors,  a  design  that  wUl  pennit  faster  un- 
loading. Once  Inside,  the  parts  will  be  deUv- 
ered  to  where  they  are  needed  on  the  assem- 
bly line  by  computerised,  unmsnned  forUlft 
trucks. 

"uinisuAL  n»  ojt." 

"The  plant  is  new.  the  concept  Is  new  and 
the  product  Is  new,"  said  Ralph  Donaldson, 
director  of  plant  engineering  at  the  facility. 
"We  fln^  got  all  the  parts  of  the  company 
working  together  ss  a  unit  on  this,  which  Is 
unusual  for  OJi." 

Indeed,  a  lot  of  things  that  were  once  un- 
usual have  become  commonplace  as  the  na- 
tion's Big  Three  auto  companies  have  been 
Jarred  out  of  long-estabUshed  patterns  by 
the  success  of  imported  cars.  Without  re- 
straints on  the  Japanese,  some  Industry  an- 
alysts say.  Imports  could  capture  as  much  as 
40  perooit  of  the  American  ear  market.  In- 
stead of  the  current  M  percent 

Nevertheless,  some  academic  i^Kcialiste 
and  others  who  follow  the  American  auto 
industry  closely  are  cautiously  optimistic 
that  Detroit's  changed  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness will  sharpen  Its  competitive  edge,  al- 
though they  say  the  results  may  not  be  Im- 
mediately obvious. 

"It's  like  when  a  perscm  neglects  their 
health  and  geU  sick."  said  Prof.  David  Cole, 
director  of  automotive  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  "It  takes  a  whUe  for 
the  medicine  to  work.  Well,  the  auto  indus- 
try has  taken  Its  medicine  and  we  should 
start  seeing  the  effects  soon." 

Detroit  has  certainly  seemed  sickly 
enough  over  the  past  four  years.  The  oil 
shortage  in  1979  switched  consumer  demand 
from  large  to  small  cars  almost  overnight, 
and  the  subsequent  recession  produced 
losses  in  the  billions  as  the  Industry  was 
forced  into  its  most  extensive  retooling 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Even  now,  an  apparently  fickle  public  has 
shifted  back  toward  larger  cars,  giving  plan- 
ners fits.  The  shock  of  1979  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Bit  lliree  auto  makers  find  them- 
selves having  to  offer  incentives  to  sell  fuel- 
efficient  small  cars  while  running  their  big 
car  factories  on  overtime  to  meet  increased 
demand. 

There  are  other  trouble  spots  as  welL  Al- 
though the  auto  companies  tnunpet  their 
dedication  to  quality  in  public  statemenU 
and  advertising,  the  steady  stream  of  recalls 
does  little  to  substantiate  the  claims.  A 
survey  by  the  American  Sodetyjfor  Quality 
Control  in  1981  found  only  17.g  percent  of 
Americans  considered  domestic  cars  to  be 
high-quality  products. 

LASOm  COST  OOTLOOK 

Labor  costs,  which  were  trimmed  some- 
what by  union  concessions  In  1982.  may 
surge  again  as  members  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  imlon  demand  wage  In- 
creases to  make  up  lost  ground,  worsening 
Detroit's  cost  disadvantage  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 
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The  Orion  plant  is  part  of  Detroit's  strong 
medieine.  OM.  resisted  the  temptstlon  to 
save  money  by  adapting  an  eslsttng  factory 
to  a  new  line  of  cars,  ss  It  bad  often  done  In 
the  past.  Instead,  it  is  dosing  two  old  idanU 
in  the  nearly  dty  of  Pootlae  and  shiftliig 
the  operatioos  to  the  new  location. 

"In  an  existing  fsdllty,  you're  en- 
trendied."  said  Leslie  D.  RIdiardB,  the  plant 
Doansger.  "Tou  cant  take  a  dean  sheet  of 
paper  uid  t— **"***  the  envlropinent  for 
quality  and  f  w  peoide.  In  a  new  plant,  you 
can  inovide  the  right  lighting  and  slr-condl- 
Uonlng  and  put  the  product  at  the  ri^t 
height  tar  tlie  person  to  week.  Too  can  re- 
structure the  work  foree.  Here  we  could  Just 
throw  away  the  book  In  temis  of  organisa- 
tion." 

G  JL.  of  course,  Is  not  the  only  auto  com- 
pany refurbUiing  iU  fadlltiw.  although  lU 
financial  masde  sllows  it  to  do  toon  than 
its  smaller  conopetltors.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
have  both  poured  billions  at  doUan  into  re- 
totding,  and  Chrysler  Is  buying  an  unfin- 
ished sssembly  plant  from  Volkswagen  of 
America  to  Md  capacity. 

Meanwhile,  snne  of  Detroit's  new  cai 
models  have  drawn  praise  from  former  crl^ 
Ics. 

"If  we  had  been  building  cats  like  the 
Topas  tar  the  last  10  yean,  the  Japanese 
would  have  never  gotten  pest  14  percent  of 
the  market."  said  David  K.  Davis  Jr..  editor 
of  Car  *  DMver  magasiiie,  a  trade  puldiea- 
tlon  that  has  been  critical  of  American  can. 
The  TOpss  Is  the  Mocury  version  of  Ford's 
new  line  of  toompact  cars. 

The  maJ^r  remaining  proUem  for  the 
American  Wto  industry,  Mr.  Davis  and 
others  say.  Is  to  make  soboompaet  ears  as 
well  as  the  Japanese.  This  Is  a  particular 
problem  for  O JiC.  Mr.  Davis  observed. 

"It  doesnt  give  them  mudi  credtbOity 
when  they  say  they  have  to  go  to  Japan  for 
small  cars."  he  said,  refetring  to  GJ£.'s 
plans  to  import  some  Japanese  marif  cars 
and  Jointly  manufacture  one  modd  with  the 
Toyota  Motor  Corporation. 

Michael  Driggs.  the  United  States  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commeroe  tar  Auto- 
motive Af  fUrs,  said  the  Industry  had  not 
been  given  credit  for  the  rapid  progress  it 
has  made  in  adapting  to  current  conditions. 

"Tou  canTt  fault  Detroit  for  not  anticipat- 
ing a  suAlen  and  drastic  shift  In  the 
market,"  he  said.  "And  their  Investmmt  ss 
a  percmtage  of  sales  has  been  15  percent 
over  the  past  few  years,  which  is  mart  than 
twice  what  VS.  Industry  In  general  has 
been  able  to  make." 

Other  experts.  Including  Prof.  William 
Abemathy  of  the  Harvard  BusineaB  School. 
say  that  the  industry's  change  of  emphssis 
is  ss  Important  as  the  dollars  it  Is  Investing. 

Detroit's  obsession  with  flnsndsl  goals 
and  marketing  gimmicks  Is  being  replaced 
by  greater  attention  to  innovative  engineer- 
ing and  production  techniques  that  empha- 
sise doing  things  right  the  flrst  time,  he 
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Interior  space.  The  convertible  has  been  re- 
vived. Mew  small  vans  will  be  introduced 
this  fail  ss  an  alternative  to  conventional 
station  wagons. 

OJL'S  (WIOH  FLAirr— AT  A  GLAKCB 

Sise:  72  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  3  mil- 
lion square  feet,  under  one  roof. 

Oast:  $500  million  (begun  in  1980). 

Ou^nit:  Designed  to  produce  75  Cadillac 
Coupe  deVOle's  or  OldsmobQe  98's  an  hour. 

Employees:  Am>roziinately  6.000  totaL 

Automation:  19  robots  in  paint  shop 
(painting  operations  are  completely  auto- 
mated. 125  robots  in  body  shop  (welding  op- 
eratkms  are  85  percent  automated).* 


At  Cadillac's  80-year-old  Clark  Avmue 
plant  on  Detroit's  west  side,  for  example, 
nearly  the  final  third  of  the  assembly  line  is 
devoted  to  repairing  mlslskfs  made  eariler. 
The  repair  areas  st  Orion  sre  small  and  few. 

There  la  also  a  fennent  undCT  way  in 
American  ear  design,  a  degree  of  change  not 
seen  In  the  industry  sinoe  the  Introduction 
of  automaltlc  transmissions  snd  the  bl^ 
coavressicBi  V-8  engine  in  the  early  1050'a 

For  example,  most  new  models  of  Ameri- 
can cars  have  switched  from  rear-whed  to 
front-wbed  drive  for  more  efficient  use  of 


66  MORE  REASONS  FOR  INDIAN 
HEALTH  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
CARE 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  iraw  MEXICO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tttesday,  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  continues  to  pull 
badL.  harder  and  harder,  on  the  ex- 
tremely limited  resources  which  are 
left  to  providers  and  recipients  of 
Indian  Health  Services.  I  make  this 
statement,  not  for  purely  partisan  rea- 
sons, and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument. President  Reagan's  policies 
have  had  devastatingly  harsh  effects 
on  constituents  at  home  in  New 
Mexico.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  mDpeared 
in  the  Albuquerque  Joiunal  on 
Sunday  morning.  May  29,  1983.  The 
writer  did  an  admirable  Job  in  detail- 
ing in  both  hiunan  and  economic 
terms  the  necessity  of  a  well-funded 
Indian  Health  Service  in  New  Mexico, 
and  what  President  Reagan  has  deliv- 
ered Instead. 

The  article  follows: 

Pimo  Shortage  Cripples  Imoiah  Health 

Service 

(By  Talli  Nauman) 

Sixty-six  people  from  Indian  reservation 
areas  near  Albuquerque  who  are  eligible  for 
medical  attention  in  the  Albuquerque  Serv- 
ice Unit  of  Indian  Health  Service  can't  get 
care  for  their  problems  from  the  Federal 
agency  because  of  fund  shortages. 

More  than  half  of  them  are  children. 
Some  need  operations  to  repair  holes  in 
their  eardrums  caused  by  chronic  ear  infec- 
tions, some  need  eye  operations,  some  need 
diabetes  treatment.  Others  need  foot  sur- 
gery. One  needs  plastic  surgery  so  he  can 
use  his  burned  hand.  One  child  needs  to 
have  a  deft  pallet  repaired. 

Some  have  been  waiting  more  than  a  year 
for  treatment. 

IBS  doctors  have  diagnosed  their  needs 
but  cannot  treat  them  because  the  Federal 
health  care  Institution  does  not  have  the 
necessary  surgical  facilities  and  specialists. 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act.  renewable  every  three  years,  authorizes 
Congress  to  am>roprlate  tax  money  for 
Indian  health  care,  which  Is  provided  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  a  subdivision  of  the 
VB.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

In  the  past,  when  an  IHS  service  unit 
didn't  have  the  facilities  or  expertise  to  pro- 
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vide  care  to  an  eligible  Indian,  it  provided 
money  to  a  private  health  facility  to  fiU  the 
need.  The  private  govenunent-paid  care  has 
been  dubbed  indirect  care  or  contract 
healthcare. 

But  ever  since  the  Reagan  administration 
placed  Indian  Health  Service  on  the  budget 
chewing  block  the  last  few  years,  the  agen- 
cy's ability  to  provide  conunehenslve  Indian 
health  care  has  been  curtailed,  and  the  con- 
tract health  care  program  has  received  some 
severe  blows. 

In  1981.  the  approved  Federal  budget  in- 
cluded $19.8  million  for  the  IBS  In  the  Al- 
buquerque area.  In  1982.  the  area  got  $20.2 
million,  and  In  1983  expected  Omgreasional 
action  probably  wOl  bring  the  budget  to 
$22.8  milli<m.  But  a  burgeoning  patient  load 
and  health  care  costs  rising  at  an  estimated 
10  percent  annually  have  more  than  offset 
the  increases. 

Some  patients  who  are  denied  contract 
care  as  a  result  of  budget  problems  have  al- 
ternatives. They  can  travel  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  Gallup  or  Phoenix  Indian  hospi- 
tals, which  have  more  facilities  than  the  Al- 
buquerque hospitsL 

Some  have  Medicare.  Medicaid.  iHlvate  In- 
surance, or  personal  money  they  can  use  to 
pay  for  private  care. 

But  the  others  can  only  wait  and  hope 
that  either  Congress  will  approve  a  supple- 
mental aM>roprlation  to  increase  contract 
care,  or  that  the  sUte  will  step  In  and  fill 
the  voi(L 

The  68  m«i.  women  and  children  on  the 
ms  unmet  needs  list  are  the  ones  who  don't 
have  the  alternatives  or  the  mmiey  to  seek 
them. 

Unmet  needs  lists  are  nothing  new  at  IHS. 
but  they  are  a  lot  Icmger  these  days. 

Dr.  Albert  RImoll.  Albuquerque  Service 
Unit  Clinical  Director,  said  this  year's 
unmet  needs  list  has  SO  percent  more  names 
on  it  than  last  year's. 

Doctors  at  the  health  service  have  deter- 
mined that  the  patients  on  the  list  need 
treatment,  but  a  new  admlnlstratJMi  policy 
instituted  in  October  prevents  them  frmn 
giving  it.  The  policy  stipulates  that  only  life 
and  death  emergmcy  care  situations  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  contract  health  budget. 

Therefore,  the  68  wOl  have  to  wait  and 
hope.  It's  hard  for  them  to  accept.  Rinoli 
said.  "Medically,  their  conditions  are  not  a 
threat  to  their  lives  or  omtinued  survival." 
he  said.  "Nonethdess,  if  you're  a  diabetic 
and  going  progressively  blind  because  you 
can't  get  treatment,  that  woidd  seon  to  me 
to  be  a  very  urgent  thing." 

The  policy  is  not  bad  news  for  patients; 
It's  putting  the  squeese  on  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, too. 

Now  doctors  are  forced  to  dedde  who  can 
get  contract  care  and  who  will  have  to  wait. 
According  to  Raymond  Rodgers.  Albu- 
querque IHS  Unit  Director,  leaving  this  up 
to  doctors  puts  them  under  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure. "There  is  less  latitude  for  a  phyddan 
to  make  some  of  the  Judgments.  That's 
where  the  pressure  comes."  he  said.  "Most 
physicians  are  trained  to  complete  continui- 
ty of  care,  not  to  make  a  diaginoste  and  stop 
in  the  middle  of  it." 

Dr.  Jtxlt  Ellis.  Albuquerque  area  deputy 
director,  calls  the  contract  care  cuts  the 
most    politically   explodve    Indian    health 

problon.  

The  Albuquerque  IHS  service  unit,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Albuquerque  Area  IHS  that  pro- 
vides care  to  most  New  Mexico  Indians  and 
some  from  Southern  Colorado,  has  about 
55.000  Indian  clients.  Through  its  direct 
care  budget  the  unit  operates  clinics  at 
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IdaU.   Jmmz.   Aluno.   ZU.   auMtta.   ind 

bIm  nins  the 
to  BaiiMlllIo 
CMmty  Mttllf  1  OHitar,  ud  a  dantal  facul- 
ty and  ettnle  at  Soathwaatcm  Indian  Poly- 
taebnie  Inatltata  in  Albquarqne. 

tt  nUm  taavlly  on  eontnet  health  doUan 
to  provide  auivleal.  X-ray.  baby  delivery  and 
iMMMinij  aervteee  that  It  la  doae  not  offer. 

Abont  ane-thM  of  the  Albuquerque  area'! 
heatth  care  budiet,  tt  mlUkm.  waa  ear- 
maiked  for  eontnet  health  care  thla  year. 

It  waa  not  cnooth.  Thla  month  admlnli- 
tnton  of  the  aervloe  unit  dlieovered  they 
wen  OB  the  vetfe  of  depietlnc  their  con- 
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Oe«ilte  pubUe  outcry,  the  budtet  picture 
for  IBS  next  year  la  no  brighter.* 


"We  were  at  a  daiwer  point."  RianU  nld. 
"With  five  Bontha  renalnlnc  In  the  flacal 
year.  «c  had  obHgatwl  all  our  money.  We 
Mked  for  — »«*ri»MT  fundi,  and  It  turned 
out  they  (the  area  offlee)  didnt  have  any." 

Only  laet  minute  budget  ahuffllnc  by  area 
office  manaaeia  In  downtown  Albuquerque 
averted  w--M«t»  dtaaater.  And  stlU  the 
auilut  unit  mli^t  run  out  of  contract 
hM^th  care  money  before  the  end  of  the 
flaeal  year  In  September  If  unfoiaeen.  ex- 
medical  emenendee  arlae.  RIboU 


If  the  service  unit  did  run  out  of  money, 
anyone  Involved  in  a  critical  accident  or 
with  a  life  tbrcateninc  illnen  that  the 
health  aervlee  could  not  treat  In-houae 
would  be  reeponribie  for  paying  bis  or  her 
own  debt  to  a  private  healthcare  provider. 

Area  office  managers,  the  ultimate  over- 
seen of  the  *''^"*«»'  end  of  all  the  service 
unit  opentiona.  say  adequate  fundtaig  de- 
pends on  a  nnnili  im  nf  si  appropriation  they 

"We  uaed  to  be  wasonshly  sure  we'd  get 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year."  Ellis  said,  but 
"kecptng  control  in  this  hand-to-mouth 
gaaae  now  Is  very  difficult.  These  are  the 
first  yean  any  ot  us  have  experienced  this 
uncertainty."  he  said. 

On  one  hand,  budget  shortfalls  snd  uncer- 
talirty  have  had  a  positive  effect  on  health 
service  management.  "We're  thinking  much 
more  carefully  about  how  we  can  be  more 
efficient  and  effective."  Ellis  said. 

But  dramatic  contingency  irians  such  ss 
possible  furlonghing  of  medical  personnel 
also  have  been  dnwn  up. 

And  the  prtasiir>    has  caused  a  public 


"It's  a  political  problem."  said  Dennis 
West,  area  office  executive  officer.  "If  we 
have  to  tell  people  as  of  tomorrow  we  can 
no  longer  provide  sei»lces  we've  been  pro- 
viding, that  creates  quite  a  flap." 

RimoU  added.  "I  think  the  fear  Is  that  we 
win  eventually  reach  a  point  where  we 
cannot  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  care 
for  the  patient." 

CowresBBMn  hdd  field  hearings  on  this 
year's  reauthorlMtion  of  the  Indian  Health 
Csre  Improvement  Act  In  Albuquerque  and 
across  the  West  over  the  last  two  months. 
They  received  one  loud  and  dear  message: 
Indians  want  the  act  reauthortad  this  year 
and  they  want  the  funds  increased. 

The  Albuquerque  Area  Indian  Health 
Board  has  diarged  that  cuts  In  contract 
health  care  constitute  termination  of  the 
federal  government's  trust  responsibfllty  to 
Indian  tribes. 

TWmlnatlan.  a  controversial  policy  pur- 
sued under  President  Elsenhower  In  the 
IMflB.  would  have  ended  federal  responsibU- 
ity  for  Indian  ptograms. 

Even  nussen  Rhoades.  director  of  IH8. 
has  stated.  "We  are  once  again  in  a  termlna- 
tionlst  atmosphere.  This  time  tt  Is  termina- 
tion tir  budgetary  constraint." 


WAR  AOAIM8T  TERRORISli 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 


'ATIW 


or  nMMntLwunA 
a  THB  HOVgB  or  9MnMMti 

Tuetdaw,  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
late  107O's  the  military  JunU  In  Argen- 
tina oigaged  in  a  war  agalnat  terror- 
lam  In  which  thousands  of  innocent 
people,  inchiding  women  and  children, 
were  kidnaped  and  in  most  cases  tor- 
tured and  killed.  Argentine  human 
rii^ts  groups  and  many  prestigious 
intematimial  organisations  have  veri- 
fied that  approximately  20.000  people 
disappeared  during  this  horrendous 
period.  The  overwhelming  evidence 
presented  by  these  groups  attributes 
most  of  these  atrocities  to  the  armed 
forces. 

In  response  to  international  preasiire 
calling  for  an  account  of  the  military's 
oompUdty  in  these  heinous  crimes 
against  the  Argentine  people,  the  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  armed  forces 
issued  a  report  entitled.  "Final  Docu- 
ment of  the  Military  Junta  on  the 
Struggle  Against  Subversion  and  Ter- 
rorism." As  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.  I  have 
doaely  followed  the  situation  in  Ar- 
gentina and  it  seems  abundantly  clear 
that  this  report  not  only  seeks  to  repu- 
diate documented  evidence  implicating 
the  Argentine  security  forces  in  gross 
violations  of  human  rights,  but  also  at- 
tempts to  Justify  the  actions  of  the 
military  as  being  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Argentine  people. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  shut  the 
door  on  the  thousands  of  families  who 
have  been  daa>erately  searching  for 
information  on  the  whereabouts  of 
their  loved  ones.  The  Mothers  of  the 
Plasa  de  Mayo,  a  group  consisting  of 
the  families  of  the  missing,  have  been 
repeatedly  frustrated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  efforts  to  track  down 
leads  on  individual  cases.  Even  when 
the  evidence  is  compelling  concerning 
cases  of  torture,  executions,  and  un- 
identified mass  gravesites.  the  Argen- 
tine Government  is  silent.  The  "Final 
Document"  disavows  any  knowledge  of 
detention  centers,  or  systematic  mur- 
ders, and  establishes  a  category  in 
which  the  missing  are  described  in  the 
following  manner 

These  documents  are  known  ss  "tickets  to 
the  underground".  Those  who  decide  to  Join 
terrorist  organisations  do  so  In  a  surrepti- 
tious manner  by  fading  away  from  their 
family.  Job  and  social  environment.  That  is 
the  most  typical  cause:  PamOles  report  dis- 
appearances the  cause  of  which  they  do  not 
know  or.  if  they  do  know,  they  do  not  want 
toreveaL 

There  are  cases  of  deserten  from  the  vari- 
ous tekjorlst  organisations  who  are  now 
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living  in  the  country  or  abroad  under  fslae 
identity  to  protect  their  own  Uvas. 

Many  of  thooe  who  died  during  dashes 
with  security  forces  did  not  carry  any  identi- 
fication documenU  or  they  carried  forgad 
documents  on  which.  In  many  cases,  the  fin- 
gerprinU  were  blurred.  Other  terrorists.  In 
view  of  Imminent  capture,  committed  sui- 
cide by  swallowtng  a  cyanide  capsule.  In 
these  cases  the  bodies  were  not  datmed  and 
since  they  could  not  be  identified,  they  were 
legally  buried  as  "unidentified." 

Whenever  they  could  do  so.  the  terrorlsU 
removed  the  bodies  of  their  dead  from 
where  the  dash  had  taken  place.  The 
bodies,  as  weU  as  the  wounded  who  died  as  a 
consequence  of  the  dashes,  wen  destroyed 
or  dandesttaiely  burled  by  the  terrorists. 

The  strug^  for  hegemony  within  terror- 
ism resulted  In  murden  and  kidnappings 
among  the  various  terrorist  factions.  Terror- 
Ism,  shdtered  by  a  so^alled  revohitlonary 
code,  held  kangaroo  courts  and  murdered 
thooe  memben  who  had  deserted  or  faUed 
to  accomplish  the  nilrT*''**«  with  whldi  they 
had  been  entrusted.  They  were  then  burled 
under  false  Identity  or  imknown  circum- 
stances and  plsfw 

Throughout  the  striiggle  against  subver- 
sion, the  security  forces  infiltrated  moa  Into 
the  terrorist  ranks.  They  were  murdered 
once  they  were  discovered,  but  there  Is  no 
documentation  on  where  they  were  burled. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  cases  of  per- 
sons who  were  reported  mJsstng  and  later 
appeared  living  perfectly  normal  lives,  with- 
out this  fact  ever  being  reported  to  the  per- 
tinent Judicial  or  administrative  authorities. 

The  list  of  miaring  persons  could  be  artifi- 
cially lengthened  by  Induding  cases  that 
cannot  be  attributed  to  terrorist  actions  and 
which  are  normally  registered  In  any  Urge 
dty. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  circumstances 
of  reported  kidnappings  are  subject  to  court 
Investigations:  a  great  number  of  cases  con- 
cerning allegedly  Illegal  arresU  have  been 
heard  by  Judges  acting  ex-offldo. 

One  of  the  theories  which  the  government 
has  always  upheld  Is  the  possibility  that 
persons  declared  missing  could  have  been 
buried  as  unidentified.  The  report  dnwn  up 
by  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission—which visited  our  country  In  1970— 
supporU  this  theory  by  maintaining  that  a 
great  number  of  unidentified  persons  who 
had  died  violently,  mostly  during  dashes 
with  the  security  forces,  has  been  buried  In 
different  cemeteries. 

Mention  is  also  made  to  "missing"  persons 
allegedly  being  held  under  arrest  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Qovenunent  in  the  most  remote 
areas  of  the  country. 

This  is  nothing  but  a  lie  that  is  being  used 
for  poUtical  purposes,  since  there  are  no 
secret  prisons  In  the  republic,  nor  are  there 
any  persons  being  held  under  arrest  in  a 
dandestine  manner  in  Argentine  prisons. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  dearly  understood 
that  those  persons  who  are  on  the  list  of 
f«lff<ng  persons  and  are  not  among  those 
living  in  exile  or  underground— for  Juridical 
or  admlnistntlve  purposes— are  regarded  as 
dead,  even  though  the  causes  and  time  of 
their  eventual  deaths  or  the  place  where 
they  were  buried  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vatican  and  the 
Italian  Government  are  among  the 
members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity that  have  strongly  criticised  the 
Argentine  Government  for  issuing  the 
"Final  Document."  The  response  of 
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the  Reagan  admlnlstratkm.  however, 
has  been  slif fldently  amMgaous  ao  ag 
to  warrant  doaer  genitlny  of  TSA. 
poUcy  toward  Argentina. 

Preaentli.  VA.  law  gtlpulatea  that 
the  Argei:^lne  Govenunaat  may  not 
recdve  seourlty  asglgtanee  unless  the 
President  certlflea  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Afgentlna  Is  "comidying  with 
IntematlonaUy  recognlMd  principles 
of  human  tights."  In  making  a  certifi- 
cation, thej  Preaidait  must  also  conakl- 
er  "effort*  by  the  Oofvemment  of  Ar- 
gentina to  'provide  Inf  onnatlon  on  dtl- 
aens  Identtfled  as  disappeared."  The 
"Final  Dooument"  does  not  even  begin 
to  address  those  conditions  In  UA.  law 
necessary  for  making  a  Presidential 
certification. 

By  publishing  the  "Final  Docu- 
ment," the  Argentine  military  sedts  to 
convey  the  impresstan  that  Its  house  Is 
in  order.  In  reality,  this  report  Is  an 
attempt  to  cover  up  responsibfllty  for 
what  is  probably  the  most  violent 
period  in  Argentine  hlstfury-* 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  ECONOM- 
IC DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL  OF 
NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 


'ATIVB 


or  FsamiLvaaia 
ni  THE  nonsx  or  wtncam 
Tuetday,  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  23.  the  Eomomlc  De- 
velopment Coundl  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  will  ccmduct  Its  annual 
meeting.  This  is  a  significant  event  for 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  because  of 
the  ongoing  work  of  the  EDCNP  and 
its  many  accomplishments  over  the 
IMSt  16  years.  This  year,  however,  the 
annual  meeting  assumes  an  even 
greater  significance. 

At  this  meeting,  Roy  E.  Morgan  wfll 
complete  his  2-year  term  as  president. 
Dr.  Morgan  is  one  of  the  truly  distin- 
guished sons  of  Pennsylvania  and.  in 
particular,  of  the  great  northeast.  He 
is  a  scholar,  teacher,  critic  of  the  arts, 
community  volunteer  par  excellence 
and.  in  hlg  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Broadcasting  Co.,  a 
thoughtful  and  articulate  commuta- 
tor on  public  issues. 

In  many  ways.  Roy  E.  Morgan  has 
capped  a  career  of  public  service  and 
community  commitment  in  the  past  2 
years.  He  has  led  the  economic  devel- 
omnent  eoundl  through  a  difficult 
time  and  has  brought  it  out  stronger 
than  before.  He  has  done  this,  in  par- 
ticular, iqr  his  determination  that  the 
EDCNP  retain  and  strengthen  doae 
ties  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
seven  counties  which  It  serves.  He  has 
met  with  the  county  commissioners  of 
each  of  t>he  constituent  counties,  has 
involved  them  in  the  organisation  of 
the   EDCNP   and.   as   a   result,   has 
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strengthened  the  unique  public/pri- 
vate partoershlp  which  has  made  this 
orgai^satlon  so  successf uL 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  EDCNP 
has  addressed  the  raUroad  crisis  in 
norttaeastem  Pennsylvania.  The  Con- 
rafl  Ocwporation's  abandonment  of  44 
mUes  of  tradt  in  Luzerne  County 
posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  our  industrial  base. 
Under  the  leadership  of  tiie  Economic 
Devdopment  Council,  the  community 
rallied  together,  attracted  and  orga- 
nted  a  new  railroad,  the  Pocono 
Northeast  Railroad  Co.,  to  serve  the 
Wyoming  Valley  area.  Admittedly, 
tha«  are  stfll  other  railroad  problems 
that  must  be  faced.  The  council  is  cur- 
rently woiklng  on  one  of  these  in  con- 
Juncticm  with  the  commissionerB  of 
Mtxiroe  County.  But  much  has  been 
done  and.  most  importantly,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  and  our  industrial 
base  has  been  preserved. 

The  Economic  Develoimient  Coimcil 
has  also  done  significant  work  in  sur- 
facing the  need  for  industrial  waste 
dlqKwaL  In  conjunction  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  they  are  presently 
woridng  on  a  program  which  will,  we 
hope,  open  additional  sites. 

During  the  past  year,  the  EDCNP 
has  organized  a  labor/management 
program  to  assist  local  industry,  and 
has  served  as  a  catalyst  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  local  labor/management  com- 
mittees. 

They  have  also  set  up  a  revolving 
loan  fund  program  that  has  aided  in 
the  location  of  new  industries  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  ones.  Twelve 
such  loans  have  already  been  ad- 
vanced or  are  in  the  process.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  woiited  with  agendes 
in  both  Luzerne  and  Lacitawanna 
Counties  to  administer  loan  funds  that 
have  been  created  in  the  Scranton. 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Hazleton  areas. 

Much  has  also  been  accomplished 
through  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  council  has  been  designated 
as  the  energy  center  for  the  northeast- 
em  and  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  program  has  been  dted  by  the 
State  as  being  the  best  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Seminars  and  conferences 
conducted  by  the  EDCNP  have 
brought  enrollees  from  as  far  away  as 
Washington.  D.C.  and  New  ToiIe 
State. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  outstanding 
community  organization,  made  up  of 
dtlaen  volunteers  and  government  of- 
ficials from  seven  counties,  has  done 
over  the  past  2  years. 

We  should  never  forget.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  Nation  was  founded  by 
volunteers.  They  were,  after  all.  volun- 
teers who  threw  the  British  tea  into 
Boston  Harbor  and  so  made  the  stand 
for  liberty  which  began  this  brave  new 
land.  It  was  a  volimteer  named  Paul 
Revere  who  watched  as  one  lantern  if 
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by  land  and  two  if  by  sea  were  hdd 
aloft  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  North 
Church.  And  they  were  volunteers, 
too,  who  faced  the  British  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  and  fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world. 

So  it  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Economic  Devdopment 
Coimdl  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
an  agency  of  volunteers,  has  forged 
the  way  and  led  the  fight  for  a  strong- 
er economy  and  a  revitalized  future 
for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
seven  counties  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, their  dtizens  and  governing 
bodies,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Coundl  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  annual  meeting.  It  is,  in 
particular,  a  personal  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  old  friend  and  greatly 
admired  colleague.  Dr.  Roy  E.  Morgan, 
as  he  completes  another  significant 
milestone  of  community  service.  And 
to  wish  for  Roy.  his  tieloved  wife  Mary 
and  their  wonderful  family,  many, 
many  more  years  of  health.  hm>piness, 
and  success  in  all  that  they  under- 
take.* 


REOPENING  OF  WARNER 
SPRINGS  RANCH 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCALirOUlU 
IH  THC  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  June  10, 1983.  a  dedication  wiU 
take  place  in  my  district  to  cdebrate 
the  rejuvenation  of  a  significant  his- 
torical landmariL 

Almost  200  years  ago.  in  a  region 
then  called  Valle  de  San  Jose.  Spanish 
missionaries  discovered  what  the  local 
Indians  had  known  for  graierations: 
hot  springs  of  sulf  urous  water  arising 
from  deep  within  the  Earth. 

The  Spaniards  called  this  unusual 
natural  phenomoion.  agua  callente.  or 
hot  water.  These  waters  were  believed 
to  possess  curative  qualities,  and  Indi- 
ans came  from  miles  around  to  receive 
their  therapeutic  powers.  Many  years 
later,  thousands  of  people  would  travel 
much  further  distances— from  all  over 
the  world—  to  visit  the  remaikable  hot 
springs. 

In  1844.  a  transplanted  easterner  by 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbell 
Warner  gained  titie  to  the  Spanish 
land  grant  of  48.000  acres,  which  con- 
tained the  springs.  The  place  became 
known  as  Warner's  Ranch. 

For  many  years  the  ranch  served  as 
the  only  inhabited  stopping  point  for 
travelers  between  New  Mexico  and  Los 
Angeles.  Stagecoach  travders  became 
the  first  visitors  to  enjoy  bathing  in 
the  hot  waters,  pairing  $1  for  the  privl- 

In  the  1880's.  the  site  was  developed 
as  a  health  spa.  Over  the  years,  many 
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teeUttlM  were  added.  Incliirtlng  guest 
a  diapel.  dtnlnc  rooms  end 
!  haU.  Tbe  resort  fkniristaed  tintO 
the  late  IVWu  when  ownership 
dumges  left  It  donnant. 

This  FtMay.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  A.  Cal 
Rossi  OO.  win  trbm  It  tiadi  to  life,  m  a 
oeremony  to  edebrate  a  new  beginninc 
for  the  Warner  Strings  Ranch,  a  time 
capsule  wUl  be  burled  to  symboliM  the 
long-fluige  eonmitment  to  preserving 
the  natural  beauty  of  this  region  and 
to  maintaining  its  rlidi  heritage.  Its 
fame  as  a  place  of  scenic  wtmder  will 
continue  undiminished.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bow  to  llT«  wtth  It  and  maosse  tbe  prob- 
ICBM  tt  pMM.  Tberc'B  no  place  to  bide,  even 
In  motallty."* 


BISHOPS'  PASTORAL  LETTER 
FLAWED 


IM 


HON.  vm  WEBER 

ommnMCA 

I HOUSB  or  KSnUSBRATIVB 

Tueadaif,  Jttne  7, 19S3 


m  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
tvwnmiMi  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing editorial  whl^  appeared  in  the 
M««fc«to  pkee  Press  on  May  12.  1983. 
It.  I  believe,  brings  to  light  some  im- 
portant kvues  raised  by  the  J3JB. 
Catholic  Bishops  in  their  pastoral 
letter  on  war  and  peace. 


PUTOBAL 


FtAWID 


Tbe  CatboUe  Btabope'  pastoral  letter  on 
nadear  war  contahia  many  noble  and  deeply 
felt  aenttmenti  about  war  and  peace.  But  it 
fans  becauw  tt  aiimf  tbat  tbe  question  of 
u^bis  nodear  weapon*  can  be  reeolved  by 
diminatlns  nudear  iHapom  instead  of  con- 
troDlns  ^h— ■« 

The  cat  Is  out  of  tbe  bac-  We  live  in  a 
wortd  tbat  win  bave  nuclear  weapons  for 
seneratioas  to  come.  Tbat  is  tbe  reality. 
ManMnd  bas  hamwsfd  tbe  teebnology  to 
create  sudi  weapons.  Tbe  best  tbat  the 
world  can  bope  for  is  to  maintain  a  deter- 
rent levd  tbat  win  keep  any  acsressor  from 
beins  tempted  to  use  sucb  fearsome  weap- 


Tbe  CatlMdIc  Msbops  argue  tbat  U  is 
wnos  to  aim  sucb  weapons,  indeed  any 
bombs,  at  poptilatlnn  centers  wbere  tbe  vic- 
tims win  be  tamocent.  They  arcue  tbat  nu- 
dear  war  is  not  winnable.  and  tbey  are 
probably  risbt.  Tbey  arcue  tbat  tbe  taUU- 
atlan  of  nuclear  war.  no  matter  bow  limited, 
can  never  lie  Justified,  and.  asaln.  tbey  are 
probably  risbt. 

But  In  an  imperfect  world,  even  tbe  eliml- 
natkm  of  an  erlstint  nuclear  weapons  would 
not  dswast  the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  Tbe 
problem  is  that  if  scmeooe  tben  buUt  as 
mudi  as  one  weapon,  it  would  tip  tbe  nude- 
ar  balanee  feaiaomely.  Limitinc  tbe  targets 
of  nudaar  weapons  would  also  undermine 
the  deterrence  tbat  has  worked  for  more 
than  M  yean.  As  tbe  New  Tork  Ttanes  con- 
duded.  "TlMre  is  no  known  way  to  get  rid  of 
Tbe  Boa^  no  way  to  guard  against  aU  pos- 
sible pndnetlan  or  concealments  of  war- 
beads.  That  is  why,  for  a  quarter-century, 
n»toHatlwia  bave  focused  on  limiting  and 
reducing  delivery  systems. 

"■ven  reductions  of  Soviet  and  American 
nodear  weapons,  while  useful,  are  less  im- 
portant than  achieving  a  stable  nuclear  bal- 
ance. Too  much  reduction  could  add  to  in- 
stabOtty.... 

"Hooo  of  this  means  mankind  bas  to  leam 
to  love  The  Bomb.  But  it  does  bave  to  leam 
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NEW  TORK  CITY  PARTNERSHIP 
JOBS  DRIVE  LED  BT  PHILIP 
MORRIS 


IN  HONOR  OP  BETTT  BLOOM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


'ATIVKS 


ovcAuroBinA 

III  THi  HonsB  or 

Tuesday.  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  ft»eaker.  for 
the  past  2  jrears  the  president  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  San  Pedro  Pe- 
ninsula Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
beoi  Betty  Bloom.  On  June  17.  she 
will  be  stepping  down  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  wiU  be  honored  for  her  out- 
standing leadership  as  president  at  the 
chamber's  78th  annual  installation 
dinner /dance.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  Betty's  second  stint  as 
president  of  the  woman's  division, 
having  also  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1972  to  1974. 

Betty,  a  native  of  Melbourne.  Aus- 
tralia, has  lived  in  San  Pedro  for  the 
past  22  years.  Her  son  Eric  will  be  at- 
tending Long  Beach  State  this  fall, 
and  is  studying  to  be  a  paramedic.  She 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Australian 
aub  of  southern  Callfomia,  past 
State  secretary  for  California  Women 
in  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  past 
president  of  the  Harbor  Area  Los  An- 
gelenas.  Her  many  outstanding 
achievements  have  been  recognized  by 
Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  who 
has  presented  her  a  medallion  for  out- 
standing civic  achievement. 

Betty  is  now  serving  on  Councllwom- 
an's  Joan  Mllke  Flores'  Advisory 
Council,  the  Harbor  Area  Police  Com- 
munity Coimcll,  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment  for  Barton  Hill 
Project  Community  Council.  She  Is 
also  third  vice  president  of  the  San 
Pedro  Republican  Club  Federated. 

Last  month.  Betty  presided  over  the 
celebration  honoring  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  the  women's  division.  The 
women's  division  sponsors  or  partici- 
pates in  numerous  civic  and  cultural 
events.  These  include  the  scholarship 
award.  San  Pedro  cleanup  day.  and  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  event  on  Christmas 
Day.  Betty  also  led  the  Christmas  land 
parade  this  past  year. 

Although  relinquishing  one  position 
of  great  responsibility.  I  am  sure  new 
and  equally  great  demands  on  her 
time  for  the  betterment  of  our  com- 
munity will  soon  be  made;  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  Betty  Bloom  will 
accept  these  new  tasks  with  the  same 
willingness  and  dedication  that  she 
has  demonstrated  in  the  years  past. 
My  wife.  Lee.  joins  with  me  in  willing 
Betty  and  her  son  Eric,  all  the  best  in 
the  years  ahead.* 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


'ATIVn 
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•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  %>eaker.  one  of 
the  most  pressing  economic  problems 
which  continues  to  plague  this  Nation 
is  the  shame  of  youth  unemployment. 
In  my  own  dty  of  New  Tork— where 
youth  unemployment  has  crept 
toward  20  percent— I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  note  that  the  annual  summer 
Jobs  for  youth  campaign  is  being  ably 
led  by  Philip  Morris,  a  valued  member 
of  the  New  Tork  City  Partnership 
which  is  the  qxmsorlng  organlation. 

The  partnership  is  a  dedicated  group 
of  business  and  dvil  leadns  which  was 
founded  in  1979  by  its  chairman. 
David  Rockefeller.  The  group's  mis- 
sion is  to  lend  the  expertise  and  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector  toward 
helping  to  solve  the  chitmic  job  short- 
age that  exists  in  New  Tork  today.  By 
f ocuidng  its  woik  on  youth  during  the 
summer  months,  the  partnership— es- 
pecially its  monber  Philip  Morris 
which  heads  the  drive  this  year— has 
recognized  the  value  of  providing 
learning  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  during  the  summer 
months.  Its  program  is  complement  to 
Federal  Jobs  programs— most  notable 
the  new  Jobs  Training  Partnership 
Act— which  seek  to  provide  similar  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  in-school 
and  out-of-school  youth  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  as  weU  as  during  the 
summer. 

As  New  Tork's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  one  of  the  original  authors  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  I 
know  first  hand  that  the  summer  Jobs 
for  youth  program  is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  partnership  at  the  Feder- 
al-State and  city  levels  which  we  must 
promote  if  we  are  to  attack  unemploy- 
ment at  all  levels  for  all  citizens.  More 
importantly,  the  city  has  dropped 
from  a  high  of  54.000  summer  youth 
Jobs  in  1978  to  a  low  of  44.000  for  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  demise  of  CETA 
as  well  as  budget  cuts  in  related  pro- 
grams. Clearly,  the  JTPA  provides  for 
a  comprehensive  plan  by  marshaling 
both  public  and  private  sector  forces 
to  create— and  keep  Jobs. 

At  hearings  our  committee  conduct- 
ed earUer  this  year  in  New  Toik  City, 
PhOlp  Morris  provided  us  ample  testi- 
mony of  their  willingness  to  work  with 
us  in  order  to  Join  in  a  comprehensive 
problem  to  youth  uneinployment. 
Since  its  creation  3  years  ago,  summer 
Jobs  for  youth  has  placed  25.000  New 
Tork  City  young  jteoplt  in  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  In  his  testimony  on 
K«tiaif  of  niillp  Mortis,  Don  Harris 
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noted  to  the  committee  that  "we  are 
ready  to  w0tk  with  you  In  recognition 
that  the  private  sector  eaanot  do  the 
job  alone,  nor  can  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt" 

I  would  %e  remiss  If  I  did  not  men- 
tion that  the  coDtlnved  suooeas  of  the 
summer  jo^i  program  is  virtually  guar- 
anteed by  the  fact  that  former  New 
Tork  City  school  board  chancellor 
Frank  J.  Maochlanda  Is  now  heading 
the  New  Tbrk  City  Partnership.  As  its 
president,  tlnak.  has  a  prime  onwrtu- 
nity  to  continue  the  fine  work  in  the 
private  sector  that  he  was  able  to  do  in 
the  public  schools  during  his  tenure 
there.  In  oommentlng  on  the  partner- 
ship's goai  of  placing  16.000  young 
people  in  over  2.000  dty  businesses. 
Dr.  Maochlarola  noted: 

Tbte  is  a  teadiable  goal ...  I  know  New 
Tork  City  y#uth  from  first  band  ezpeitenoe. 
They're  btlght.  ambttkms.  mottvsted 
people.  What  they  seek  most  is  respect  and 
the  opportitolty  to  make  a  valid  oontrlbu- 
tkn  to  their  City  and  eoamnntty.  Birnimer 
Jobs  '83  not  only  offers  them  this  dianoe. 
but  is  a  vlt41  link  in  the  transition  procem 
from  depoogent  to  i^wider.  I  urge  aU  New 
Tork  bustnmses  to  participate  in  this  worth- 
while endeavor. 

I  am  ooofldent  that  PhOlp  Morris, 
imder  the  direction  of  its  valued  and 
rejected  chairman.  Gewge  Weiss- 
man,  will  continue  the  fine  work  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  the  great  dty 
of  New  Tork.  No  greater  omwrtunlty 
exists  for  these  young  people  to  ad- 
vance themselves  into  becoming  self- 
suff ident  and  contributing  members 
of  the  wo  A  force.  The  research  shows 
that  youth  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  work— tr  we  give  them  the  chance. 
The  summer  Jobs  for  youth  campaign 
in  New  Tork  City  will  do  just  that  and 
I  commend  the  partnership  for  its  vi- 
sionary leadershU)  in  this  most  impor- 
tant area.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

called,  came  to  Berwidi  High  School 
in  1928.  serving  the  community  as 
band  director  for  42  years  until  his  re- 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Berwick 
High  School  Band  took  the  class  A 
State  title  for  3  consecutive  years, 
earned  two  national  ratings  of  superi- 
or and  won  a  tri-State  competition. 
The  fine  reputation  of  Mr.  Uewellyt. 
and  the  band  led  to  performances 
before  the  Kiwanis  International,  the 
Rotary  International  and  three  World 
FUxB.  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Parade. 

TUs  memorial  concert,  given  by  his 
band  of  the  anniversary  of  his  paming, 
proved  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  a  man 
who  devoted  so  many  years  to  the  mu- 
sical education  of  the  youth  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.* 


CONCERT  IN  MEMORT  OF 
RUSSELL  RESS  LLEWELLTN 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  mnisTLVAinA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPBBSBRATIVBS 
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of  Holtville  and  all  of  its  dtizens  on 
this  75th  JubUee.  Amidst  the  Imperial 
Valley  desert,  Holtville  has  prospered 
with  its  agribusiness  and  rapidly  devel- 
oping geothermal  industry,  and  prom- 
ises continued  growth  and  proqierity 
in  the  future.* 


JAPANESE-AICERICAN  CITIZENS 
LEAGUE  HONORS  ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE 


Tuesday,  June  7. 1983 
*  Bfr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  May  14.  1983,  the  communi- 
ty of  Berwick.  Pa.,  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  most  dedicated  teacher  in 
the  field  of  music  education.  Russell 
Rees  Uewellyn.  Bom  in  1904.  a  native 
of  Edwardsville.  Pa..  RusseU  Llewellyn 
began  a  career  In  music  at  age  7  that 
spanned  more  than  half  a  century. 

He  recdved  a  bachelor  of  sdence  in 
music  education  from  Ithaca  College 
and  did  further  work  at  New  Toik 
University,  Columbia  University,  the 
Ebby  School  of  Music  and  Bloomsburg 
State  Tegchers  College  before  begln- 
nhig  his  teaching  career  at  Kingston 
High  School,  where  he  organized  the 
school's  first  band.  "Prof,"  as  he  was 


HOLTVILLE,     CALIF.,     TO     CELE- 
BRATE ITS  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCAUPOBHU 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7. 1983 
*  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  today  to  honor  the  dty  of  Holt- 
ville, Calif.,  which  will  celebrate  its  di- 
amond JubUee  in  July  1983.  Incorpo- 
rated on  July  1.  1908.  this  southern 
California  dty  has  prospered  for  75 
years  with  a  current  population  of 
nearly  5.000  residents  who  have  made 
Holtville  the  dty  where  friendliness  is 
a  way  of  life. 

Situated  in  the  Great  Imperial 
Valley  on  vast  and  rich  farmland  irri- 
gated by  lifegivlng  water  from  the  Col- 
orado River  via  the  All-American 
Cim^i,  this  sun-drenched  dty  is  known 
for  its  agribusiness.  Located  on  a 
direct  route  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
Pacific,  with  an  airport  near  by.  Holt- 
ville has  access  to  major  markets  in 
the  United  States.  Holtville,  named  for 
early  pioneer  L.  H.  Holt,  is  known  for 
its  prosperous  agribusiness  which 
earned  the  dty  the  title.  "Carrot  Cap- 
ital of  the  World."  Indeed,  the  city  is 
famous  for  the  carrot  festival  held 
every  f^bruary.  This  celebration  as 
well  as  the  sunny,  arid  climate  provide 
Holtville  with  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  visitors  and  it  is  the  friend- 
liness that  keeps  them  coming  back.  It 
is  this  dty  that  is  depicted  by  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  that  famed  novelist  who 
resided  in  Holtville.  in  his  novel  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth." 

Holtville  is  also  the  gateway  to  the 
Imperial  Valley's  vast  geothermal  re- 
sources. Following  experiments  for 
several  years  on  distillation  of  hot  im- 
dergroimd  water,  power  production 
potential  is  now  being  tapped.  Already 
in  operation  is  a  closed  cycle  geother- 
mal plant  constructed  in  1977  by 
Magma  Electric. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city 
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*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  commend  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  the 
woik  of  an  important  public  service  or- 
ganization in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  the 
Japanese- American  Citizens  League. 

The  league  has  over  the  years  pro- 
vided services  of  value  not  only  to  the 
J«4)anese-American  community  in  the 
Sacramento  area,  but  to  the  general 
community  as  well.  Typical  of  this 
awareness  is  the  league's  upcoming 
presentation  of  academic  scholarships 
to  22  young  people  in  the  Sacramento 
area. 

On  Jime  15,  the  J«)anese-American 
Citizens  League  will  present  these 
awards  to  assist  worthy  students  with 
their  college  education.  In  light  of  the 
unprecedented  challenges  to  our  sode- 
ty  arising  from  the  vast  changes  in 
technology  and  the  world  economy, 
the  importance  of  education  is  truly 
greater  now  than  ever  before. 

These  scholarships  are  being  made 
available  through  the  league  by  many 
private  citizens,  civic  organizations, 
and  local  businesses. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  league  on 
this  act  of  public  service,  and  extend 
congratulations  to  the  redpients  of 
these  scholarships.  Being  honored 
with  these  scholarships  are: 

Natasha  Ann  Reichle  and  Julie 
Tamiko  Matsumoto  of  Rio  Americano 
High  School;  Robert  Susumu 
Shinkawa.  Calvin  A.  Nakamoto.  Rus- 
sell Mamoru  Kuroda  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy High  School:  Peter  Samuel  Phil- 
lips and  Craig  Tsuboi  of  Hiram  John- 
son High  School;  Brian  Kenji  Sugl- 
moto  of  El  Camino  High  School; 
Steven  Kishaba,  Brian  Hamamoto, 
Alex  Sato.  Jonathan  Nagao.  Erin 
Satow.  and  Steven  Wayne  Kohaya  of 
Sacramento  High  School;  Kelly 
KanekO'Of  La  Sierra  High  School; 
Jean  N.  Kawahara.  BCargaret  .  Ino- 
kuma,  and  Melanle  Umeda  of  C.  K. 
McClatchy  High  School;  Jack  Ogawa 
of  Delta  High  School;  Renlta  Ann  Kil- 
gore  of  Cordova  High  School;  Joyce 
Kawano  and  Tammie  M.  Iseri  of  Sac- 
ramento City  College.* 
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KPVORTS    OP   MANY    8AVK    HIS- 
TORIC  APOLLO  LAUNCH 

TOWKR  AT  CAPS  KENNEDY 


HON.  MANUEL  UUAN.  JR. 

ormwimioo 
m  TBB  Boun  or  ibpsbbhtatxtb 


Tmeadav.  June  7, 19t3 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  %>Mker.  I  am 
fdeased  to  aniKHinnft  to  my  oolleacues 
that  through  the  effwts  of  a  great 
number  of  eoncemed  and  dedicated 
people,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
SiMoe  Adminlstratkm  (NASA)  has  re- 
cenUy  announced  that  it  wlU  save 
from  planned  destrucUcm  the  histori- 
cally significant  i^nTirh  Umbilical 
Tower  located  at  Cape  Kennedy  in 
Pkwida. 

This  380-foot  steel  tower  stands  ver- 
tically atop  a  mobU  launch  platform. 
The  tover  was  used  to  assist  the 
launch  of  many  mAkNr  mace  ventures, 
ifv.iiMWi.j  ApoUo  11  in  1969.  which  ac- 
oomplished  the  first  landing  of  man  on 
the  moon,  as  well  as  the  Apollo-Soyia 
project  in  1975.  which  accomplished 
the  linkup  of  American  and  Soviet  ve- 
hldes  in  space.  The  tower  was  involved 
in  the  fairly  instant  making  of  history 
of  international  significance  on  nu- 


Two  other  towers  similar  to  this  one 
have  been  modified  earlier  by  NASA 
for  use  In  other  parts  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. This  last  remaining  tower  of  the 
original  three  was  slated  for  destnic- 
titmbyNASA. 

In  January  of  this  year  we  were 
alerted  to  the  impending  destruction 
of  this  ttHMtarie  tower  by  two  Florida 
dtiiem  who  were  concerned  that  the 
historic  attributes  of  the  tower  were 
too  great  to  permit  relegation  to  the 
scrap  heap.  Those  two  people  were  Mr. 
John  London  of  Merrltt  Island.  Fla.. 
and  Mr.  Joe  Pury  of  Cocoa.  Fla.  I  can 
say  with  all  certainty  that  had  these 
two  individuals  not  initiated  the  cam- 
paign they  did  and  when  they  did  to 
save  the  tower,  we  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood not  be  able  to  announce  the 
saving  of  the  tower  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  became 
concerned  over  this  matter  is  due  to 
the  reqxmsibilitles  I  have  related  to 
my  committee  assignments,  both  of 
which  exert  Jurisdiction  over  such  an 
issue:  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  historic  preservation  mat- 
ters, and  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Amplications  of  the 
Committee  oa  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, which  has  Jursidication  over 
NASA's  operatiims. 

Due  to  the  costs  entailed  and  other 
tmeUm.  NASA  was  not  initially  willing 
to  save  the  tower,  even  after  signifi- 
cant damor  had  been  raised  to  do  so. 
Through  the  efforts  of  a  great  many 
Indlvldiuys    and    organizations    over 
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many  months,  and  through  the  aasist- 
anee  of  numerous  Members  of  Ccm- 
greas,  congressional  committees,  court 
action,  and  ftaially  NASA  itself,  the 
tower  has  been  saved. 

Punds  wiU  need  to  be  raised  to  assist 
the  reerectlon  of  the  tower  for  the  use 
and  appreciation  of  the  public  at  the 
visitor  center  at  Cape  Kennedy.  It  is 
planned  to  reerect  the  tower  as  identi- 
cally as  possible  and  practical  to  its 
current  ctxifiguratlon  and  aivearance. 
and  to  permit  public  access  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  by  an  elevator  system 
similar  to  that  currently  within  the 
tower  used  by  past  astnmauts  for 
access  to  q>aoe  vehicles.  The  tower's 
function  will  be  fully  interpreted  to 
the  visiting  public,  and  could  likely 
soon  become  the  most  magnetic  of  all 
attractions  at  the  visitor  center. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  as  I  Indicated  earlier, 
the  saving  of  this  tower  from  destruc- 
tion is  truly  due  to  the  great  persist- 
ence of  a  very  large  number  of  dedicat- 
ed people.  At  the  expense  of  possibili- 
ty omitting  someone.  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  names  of  a  number  of  key 
persons  who  aided  greatly  in  the 
savtaig  of  this  Important  historic  struc- 
tiue:  from  the  National  Tnist  for  His- 
toric Preservation— Ian  Spatz.  Beverly 
Reece.  and  Michael  Ainslie:  from  the 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion—Bob Oarvey  and  Tom  Klnr.  from 
Preservation  Action— Nellie  Longs- 
worth  and  Ellen  Sheridan:  from  the 
National  Paiks  and  conservation  asso- 
ciation-Laura Beaty;  from  the  council 
on  America's  Military  Past— Herbert 
Hart:  from  the  L-^  Society— Stan 
Nevlns:  from  the  law  firm  of  Arnold  & 
Porter— David  Bonderman  and  Rich- 
ard Schifter,  from  the  Florida  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office— Louis 
Tesar.  from  the  Florida  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation— Joan  Jennewein:  a 
private  dtiaen  from  Melbourne.  Fla.— 
Greg  Winter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  in  Congress  who 
were  of  great  help  in  this  effort:  Con- 
gressman NxLSOH  of  Florida,  in  whose 
congressional  district  the  tower  and 
Cape  Kennedy  are  located,  was  a 
major  force  in  our  achieving  this  victo- 
ry: Congressmen  Usaix.  Sxntm.TWG. 
and  EmaaoM  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee: and  Congressman  Bolahd.  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  HUD  and  Independent 
Agendes.  A  nimiber  of  staff  people 
also  played  an  important  part:  Kurt 
Lohbeck.  Clay  Peters.  Loretta  Neu- 
mann, and  Leslie  Wildeson  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee:  Joyce  Frdwald  of  the 
Sdence  and  Technology  Committee: 
and  Rosalie  Roberts  and  Bruce  Buck- 
ingham of  Congressman  Nklsoh's 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  applaud 
the  efforts  of  NASA  in  working  with 
tis  on  this  matter— namely  Administra- 
tor Beggs.  Neil  Hosenball.  Jack 
Murphy.  Pat  Templeton.  Ed  Andrews, 
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and  Bob  Efrus.  Without  their  help  and 
assistance  all  the  way  along,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  end.  we  never  would 
have  seen  the  tower  saved. 

All  that  has  preceded  this  point  In 
time  is  only  half  of  the  total  effort, 
however.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  tower  has 
bem  saved  from  destruetioo.  but  there 
now  remains  the  challenging  need  to 
raise  funds  for  the  reerectkm  of  the 
tower  so  that  the  public  can  fully  ap- 
preciate this  giant  piece  of  historic 
technology. 

I  hope  and  expect  to  see  cooperation 
and  dedication  in  the  fund  raising 
effort  for  tower  reerectlon  parallel 
that  exhibited  in  the  tower  saving 
effort.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  result  of 
all  this  effort  wlU  be  the  saving  of  a 
major  historic  component  of  America's 
ever  evolving  space  technology,  with 
the  opportunity  for  the  American 
public  to  see.  touch,  and  experience 
the  tower  first  hand.  I  want  to  extend 
my  deep  i4>preeiation  to  all  those 
people  and  organisUions  who  have 
helped  to  save  this  Important  piece  of 
America's  historic  fabric.* 
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SUPPORT  FOR  CLOSE-UP 
FOUNDA'nONS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


or 
nr  THE  Housx  or  ■spanxiiTATivn 

Tueaday,  June  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  HJl. 
2943.  which  contains  the  reauthorlsa- 
tion  for  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
impressive  Federal  education  pro- 
grams that  we  have  today.  The  Allen 
J.  Ellender  fellowship  program,  oper- 
ated by  the  Close-Up  Foundation, 
brings  talented  students  and  their 
teachers  to  Washington  to  partidpate 
in  Qovemment  seminars  and  obMrve 
firsthand  the  workings  of  the  political 
process. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  Close- 
Up  program  several  years  ago  when  I 
was  asked  to  participate  in  one  of 
their  question  and  answer  sessions 
with  students.  I  was  Immediately  en- 
thusiastic about  the  program's  poten- 
tial, and  bc«an  a  year-long  effort  to  in- 
volve Nebraska  students  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  efforts  culminated  this 
spring  when  Nebraska  sent  138  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  21  schools  to 
Washington.  By  the  end  of  1  week, 
these  students  were  starry  eyed,  stim- 
ulated, and  challenged  as  they  had 
never  been  before.  They  say  that  the 
Federal  system  they  studied  at  home 
really  woiks.  and  that  people  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch  are 
real.  Uve  people  Just  like  they  are. 
These  students  were  thrilled  at  the  op- 
portunity to  question  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  lawmaking  and  public 
policy.  Young  people  who  are  encour- 
aged to  formulate  questions  leam  to 
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make  their  own  Judgment*.  Cloae-Up 
chaltonges  them  to  wnanlne  all  sides 
of  antaraa.  The  reaultlnc  impressions 
and  isMons  last  a  Uf  ettme. 

I  believe  that  the  opponents  of  HJl. 
1941  have  some  vaUd  eonoens.  in  my 
opinion.  nuTounding  the  authorte- 
tkm  of  $1)00.000  for  the  Waahlngtoo 
wortahop  congreartonal  aemlnar  pro- 
gram, which  Is  also  Induded  In  this 
bOL  Indeed.  I  share  some  of  those  oon- 
eems.  Wh|le  I  deariy  support  the  con- 
cept of  ooMtgreHlonal  and  Goveniment 
seminan  Hiat  enable  America's  young 
people  to  team  how  our  laws  are  made 
and  how  public  iwUey  developB.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  a  subsidy 
tar  a  mogram  unless  we  can  expect  to 
continue  It  We  are  aanred  that  the 
$100,000  fM-  the  Washington  workshop 
program  H  a  one-time  only  apmoinia- 
tion.  but.  in  my  estimation,  It  to  rare 
indeed  when  we  really  have  a  "one- 
time only"  appropriation. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  not  wUllng  to 
JeopardtaM  the  aose-Up  program,  for 
it  has  mgde  a  profound  tanpaet  on 
thousand*  of  students  over  the  last  10 
years.  Furthermore.  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  only  do  these  students  share 
their  Clofee-Up  experiences  in  their 
subaequent  government  and  dvlcs 
dasses.  but  that  the  future  will  see 
local.  State,  and  national  leadns  who 
wm  tdl  US  that  Cloae-Up  ignited  a  fire 
in  them  md  changed  the  directkm  of 
their  livet.  Funding  for  Cloae-Up  to  a 
sound  Federal  investment  and  I.  thoe- 
.  fore,  support  HJL  2941  despite  my  res- 
ervatitms  about  thto  particular  method 
for  funding  the  Washington  woik- 
shop.* 
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HON.  DON  HONKER 

ior  WASHnHnxMi 
HOUSX  or  unuBi 

Tuesday.  June  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  remarkable  achievement  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  and  the  lessons  it 
holds  for  us  alL 

Larry  Nielson.  of  Olympia.  Wash., 
reached  the  29.028-foot  summit  of 
Mount  Everest  on  May  7.  Five  indlvld- 
uato  fran  the  State  of  Washington 
had  beeii  there  befwe  him.  yet  hto 
ascent  was  unique  among  them  all. 

Larry  Nielson  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  world, 
and  he  dd  it  without  bottled  oxygen. 
He  to  the  first  American  ever  to  ac- 
complish thto  feat. 

Hto  htotorlc  dlmb  last  month  was 
complicated  by  a  case  of  the  flu.  which 
prevented  him  from  eating  anything 
for  5  days  prior  to  the  final  assault. 
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and  by  a  severe  snowstorm,  which 
^rnip^  watot-deep  drifts  on  the 
pMMMifmfai  and  prcmipted  the  rest  of  hto 
team  to  suggest  tuning  badL.  Nielson 
announced.  "I'm  going  to  go  to  the 
summit,  and  if  anybody  wants  to  go 
with  me  you're  welcome  to."  All  five 
riiiithi»f  resumed  the  struggle  and 
made  it  to  the  top. 

Nielsim  also  suffered  from  frostbite 
and  stress  fractures  on  two  of  hto  ribs, 
the  result  of  gasiring  for  every  breath 
at  altitudes  of  more  than  5  miles.  Yet. 
dewlte  such  arduous  physical  set- 
butkB,  Nielson  describes  hto  accom- 
pllahment  in  rapturous  tones.  "My 
first  thoughts  were.  'I  made  it.'  I  was 
overjoyed  with  that.  It  was  Just  fan- 
tastic on  top.  You  could  see  for  him- 
dreds  of  miles.  It  was  the  most  exhila- 
rating thing  that  I've  ever  done  in  my 
life." 

melson.  an  Olympia  schoolteacher, 
was  given  leave  of  absence  from  hto 
sodal  studies,  health  and  language 
arts  flsfflifii  at  the  Washington  Middle 
School  by  the  local  school  board.  Rec- 
ognising the  importance  of  continuing 
personal  growth  and  development 
beyond  the  years  of  formal  schooling, 
the  board  voted  to  allow  Nielson  to 
pursue  the  goal  which  had  evaded  hto 
attempts  the  previous  year. 

Some  50  eighth  graders  shared  in 
this  educational  experience,  dosely 
following  their  teacher's  2-month  Ev- 
erest expedition.  "They're  very  proud 
of  him.  They  kind  of  feel  a  part  of  it," 
commmted  Washington  prlndpal 
Gene  Keman.  "I  think  there  to  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  associating 
with  the  man." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  We  can  all 
leam  something  special  from  Larry 
Nielson.  Ours  to  an  era  that  frequently 
overiooks  persistence  and  excellence, 
choosing  instead  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  ease  and  expediency.  Nielson  com- 
mitted himself  wholly  to  hto  goal,  com- 
bining strength  of  body,  strength  of 
mind,  and  strength  of  soul  to  see  it 
through.  What  better  illustration  of 
conviction,  action,  and  achievement 
could  the  eighth  graders  of  Washing- 
ttm  Middle  School,  and  indeed  the  rest 
of  us.  have  than  Larry  Nielson? 

Nielson  returned  to  hto  hometown  of 
Olympia  amid  much  celebration.  He 
was  welcomed  home  a  hero  and  a 
teacher.  In  his  speech  to  the  crowds, 
however,  he  did  not  speak  of  hto 
achievement.  Rather  he  spoke  of  the 
community.  "I  appreciate,  more  than 
you  wQl  ever  Imow,  thto  warm  wel- 
come. You  honor  yourselves.  I'm  a 
product  of  thto  community." 

I  commend  both  Mr.  Nielson's  re- 
markable achievement  and  hto  sense 
of  oommimity  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.* 
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CLARENCE  R.  KLINE— MR. 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAurounA 

Of  TBI  HonsK  or  BSraXSBRTATlVXS 
niesday.  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22.  1983.  the  educatiCHuQ  amununity 
in  the  dty  of  Alameda  wlU  gather  to 
honor  Clarence  R.  Kline,  superintend- 
ent. Alameda  Unified  School  District, 
for  hto  32  years  in  public  education. 

Mr.  Kline's  service  to  hto  community 
to  exemplary.  He  has  been  an  Alameda 
resident  all  of  hto  life  and  to  active  in  a 
number  of  dvlc  organizations  in  hto 
hometown,  among  them,  the  Alameda 
Elke  Lodge,  the  Alameda  Historical 
Sodety.  Historic  Alameda  High  School 
Fy>undation.  and  the  good  nelghl>or 
program.  He  to  also  past  president  of 
the  Alameda  Council  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States. 

Education  to  the  focal  point  of  Mr. 
Kline's  life.  He  has  devoted  hto  career 
to  t^»ar^<"g  and  administration.  Hto 
active  involvonent  in  the  California 
TeachCTs'  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Association 
of  California  School  Administrators, 
and  other  professional  organizations  to 
a  testament  of  hto  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence in  educa^on. 

Thirty-two  years  ago.  Clarence  Kline 
accepted  the  challenge  of  enriching 
yoimg  pe<q;>le's  lives  through  educa- 
tion. Today,  he  continues  with  the 
same  zest  and  enthusiasm  to  insure 
that  each  student  to  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  enrichment. 

I  Join  in  pajiDg  tribute  to  Mr.  Kline 
for  hto  outstanding  service  in  public 
education.* 


DANGEROUS  FILES  ON 
"DANGEROUS"  PEOPLE? 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OrCAUFOIHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  S^ieaker.  I  would 
like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  op-ed  piece  by 
Congressman  Doh  Edwabds.  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  that  appeared  in  today's  Ixx 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tions National  Crime  Information 
Center  has  implemented  the  Secret 
Service  proposal  permitting  it  to  enter 
into  its  computer  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  persons  it  believes  pose  a 
danger  to  its  protectees,  with  virtually 
no  public  debate  to  consider  the  seri- 
ous implications  of  such  an  action. 
Congressman  Edwards  dearly  and  co- 
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gently  outUnes  the  grave  dunguB  of 
thto  decision. 
The  article  f  oUowk 

I  OH  "D*1I8BK>US" 
llSMAOAIH 


(By  Don  Bitwftrdi) 

"Anv  mmad  Otat  Wtaftoii  made,  atove  the 
l«Ml  or*  MTV  lew  wkia^er,  womU  to  ptektd 
19  fty  U . . . .  TIUT€  wa$  afeoune  no  vNiy  of 
kmowimg  tektOter  yon  were  6e<ii9  wateftetf  a< 
oiiy  «<Mii  momtnt .  .  .  worn  had  to  Uve—did 
ttw;  Jtom  habU  that  became  iiuHnct-on 
the  oMnmptloa  that  every  aound  yon  made 
wot  anetheofd  and  except  in  darknetM,  evert 
moimeiU  $cnHmUed."-"l$t4"  hg  Oeorge 
OrweB. 

In  AprO.  the  fundunenUl  purpoM  of  the 
TBTb  National  Crime  Inf  wmatloo  Center— 
the  iMfmlnarinn  of  infonnatkm  about  con- 
victloaa.  ootatandlnc  warrants,  stiden  prop- 
erty, mtatnc  penoai  and  ao  on— waa  shat- 
tered with  the  impleaientation  of  the  Secret 
Serrloe  proposal  permlttlnc  it  to  enter  into 
its  oomputer  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
persons  it  believes  pose  a  danger  to  its  pro- 
tectees. 

The  indiriduals  so  identified  wm  now  be 
known  to  every  criminal-Justice  user  of  the 
NCIC  computer  system— not  Just  police  on 
the  beat  but  also  probation  officers.  Judces 
and  others  with  access  to  arrest  records.  In 
some  states  this  information  wiU  be  avail- 
able for  employment  and  licensing  purposes 
asweU. 

The  Important  point  to  remember  is  that 
these  men  and  woman  have  not  been 
charged  with  the  crime  of  threatening  a 
Secret  Service  protectee.  Rather,  it  is  a 
question  of  suspicion.  Through  this  system 
the  Secret  Service  hopes  to  track  the  move- 
ments of  people  it  ciHiBlders  dangerous— in 
other  weeds,  to  follow  th«n  around  the 
country,  using  a  computer. 

What  is  wrong  with  this?  First,  the  Crime 
Information  Center's  chief  asieguard  is 
breached.  The  names,  descriptions  and  per- 
sonal information  about  men  and  women 
who  are  not  criminals  and  who  are  not 
wanted  by  the  police  are  entered  into  a  na- 
tional, computeriaed  telecommunlcatttms 
system  for  purposes  of  federal  government 
surveillance. 

Second,  it  Is  inevitable  that  this  informa- 
tion wiU  unfairly  influence  the  fate  of  Indi- 
viduals on  the  list  who  are  stopped  by 
police.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  a  Judge,  in 
setting  bafl  or  handing  down  a  sentence  for 
even  a  minor  crime  or  traffic  infraction.  wiU 
not  be  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
person  Is  considered  by  the  Secret  Service  to 
be  "dangerous"?  Or  that  a  police  officer  will 
not  decide  to  arrest  the  individual  once  he 
discovers  that  he  has  located  a  "dangerous" 
person? 

Third,  its  usefulness  In  protecting  the 
President  is  dubious.  The  Secret  Service 
tdls  Congress  that  the  NCIC  will  be  an  Im- 
portant h^  in  keeping  tabs  on  suspects.  I 
ask  the  Secret  Service:  "Which  of  the  six 
persons  who  have  asmssinated.  or  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate,  a  President  would  have 
been  thwarted  with  NCIC  use?"  The 
answer  None— not  John  W.  Hinckley,  Jr., 
not  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  none  of  the 
others,  fltarah  Jaae  Ifoore  would  have  been 
tan  the  NCIC  system  because  she  had  public- 
ly threatened  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  but 
she  had  been  Interviewed  by  the  Secret 
Servlee  the  night  before  she  shot  at  Ford. 
The  Secret  Service  knew  where  she  was.  and 
that  was  no  hdp. 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  once  the 
precedent  is  set  for  including  investigative 
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daU  on  these  kinds  of  people  in  the  NCIC 
system,  cannot  a  strong  case  be  made  to  in- 
dude  other  "dangerous"  types?  How  about  a 
list  of  all  radicals,  mmmnnlsts.  suspected 
spies?  How  about  a  list  of  aU  mentally  iU 
persons  who  have  ever  made  any  kind  of 
threat  to  any  public  official? 

The  great  danger  is  not  in  this  modest  use 
by  the  Secret  Service:  that  could  be  con- 
trolled by  strict  regulations  or  by  law.  But 
the  basic  rule  has  been  broken.  How  do  we 
know  that  tomorrow  the  Secret  Service  will 
not  have  a  thousand  names,  or  that  the 
FBI.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  some 
other  agency  will  not  want  to  include  its  fa- 
vorite lists  of  suspects?  Once  the  door  has 
been  opened,  how  many  thousands,  or  mU- 
llons  will  be  included? 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  life  In 
George  Orwell's  1984  was  that  the  govern- 
ment always  had  you  under  surveillance, 
not  because  you  were  a  criminal  but  because 
you  might,  today  or  tomorrow,  do  or  say 
something  that  threatened  it.  And  the  gov- 
ernment felt  threatened  by  almost  every- 
thing. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  which  I  chair,  la  vitally  concerned 
about  the  quiet,  unannounced,  undebated 
action  to  put  this  pervasive  government  sur- 
veillance system  into  operation.  We  have  of- 
fered equally  effective  alternatives  to  the 
plan,  but  the  FBI  and  Secret  Service  have 
refused  to  consider  them.  Last  month  we 
tried  to  delay  implementation  of  the  scheme 
ao  that  there  could  be  a  public  debate,  but 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  turned  us 
dowm. 

The  members  of  the  committee  did  not 
see  in  this  national,  computerised  police 
telecommunications  system  the  grave  dan- 
gers of  Including  unproved  file  information 
about  Americans  who  are  not  criminals 
They  saw  it  only  in  terms  of  a  means  to  an 
end:  protecting  the  President  and  others. 
That  end,  of  course,  is  so  Important  that  it 
tends  to  overwhelm  reasoned  debate  on  the 
subject.  But  that  is  what  the  public  must 
deinand.o 


ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  mw  TosK 

nf  THB  HOUSE  or  BSPBBSBIITATTVIS 

Tuesday.  June  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  iti.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  two  interesting  arms-control 
proposals  from  my  constituents.  The 
concepts  expressed  in  these  two  docu- 
ments, one  of  which  was  published  in 
the  monthly  newspaper  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School,  both  raise  valid 
points  of  arms  control  from  different 
points  of  view. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
material  useful  In  future  discussions 
on  arms  control.  The  first  is  an  arms- 
reduction  proposal  presented  to  me  at 
a  recent  town  meeting  by  Mr,  Charles 
H.  Ford  of  Toi^town  Heights.  N.T.. 
and  the  second  is  an  article  by  liCr. 
Robert  J.  Abalos  of  Mahopac.  N.T. 
Both  of  these  statements  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Although  divergent  views,  they 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  amoimt 
of  thought  and  insight  which  our  con- 
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stituents  have  put  into  this  Important 

issue. 

Asms  ComacH.  PioposAL  or  Ma.  Ckssus  H. 

FOSB 

Strategic  arms  limitation  Is  not  being  ao- 
comidtahed.  The  primary  reason  given  Is  the 
mutual  distrust  of  the  J3A.  and  the  TTJELSJl. 
My  approach  is  to  make  this  mutual  dis- 
trust an  effective  tooL 

Each  side  would  agree  to  reduce  its  exist- 
ing nuclear  arsenal  by  one-third:  the  VA. 
would  select  the  Russian  third  and  they 

OUIB. 

Prior  to  this  selection  process,  two  addi- 
tiimal  elements  are  essential.  The  first  ele- 
ment would  be  a  freese  and  the  second 
would  be  the  agreement  by  the  Bristish  and 
the  French  to  include  their  weapons  in  the 
second  "one-third"  reduction. 

The  freese  would  stop  deployment  of  all 
new  nuclear  missQes.  InrJudlng  ABM's.  Fur- 
ther no  constuction  would  be  permitted  on 
new  silo's  or  on  new  naval  launching  sys- 
tems. All  underground  testing  would  cease 
and  no  missile  could  be  test  fired.  Fhially  all 
weapons  in  space  would  be  banned,  Subse- 
quent agreements  could  cover  development 
and  production  restrietlona.  as  wdl  as  air- 
plane systems,  sky-labs,  satellite  launchlngs 
and  space  shuttles. 

The  various  parameters  of  this  "one-third 
process  remain  to  be  defined  but  some  as- 
pects do  have  a  bearing  on  the  effectiveness 
of  a  true  reducttoc.  The  delivery  vehicles  as 
well  ss  the  warheads  are  Important  to  this 
process.  For  example,  the  selection  of  a  par- 
ticular submarine  would  means  the  Im- 
poundment of  the  vessel  as  well  as  its  war- 
heads and  mlssQes.  Likewise,  a  selected  sOo 
would  be  rendered  Inoperative. 

To  ensure  the  ground  rules  are  met.  a  neu- 
tral International  body  would  oversee  the 
process.  Part  of  their  Job  would  be  to  trans- 
port the  selected  missiles  to  the  test  point 
and  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  selected 
silos.  The  test  point  would  be  on  neutral  Va- 
ritory.  Here  both  parties  and  the  neutral 
body  would  perform  the  "measurements" 
and  the  destruction  of  the  warheads  and 
their  portable  delivery  systems.  The  inter- 
national body  would  be  required  to  revisit 
on  a  random  basis  all  previously  selected 
sites.  Likewise  they  would  be  empowered  to 
inject  all  space  vehicles  snd  to  supervise 
all  new  space  launchlngs,  both  public  and 
private.  The  stumbling  block  of  "on-site"  in- 
spection by  the  adversaries  is  thus  eliminat- 
ed. 

This  initial  "one-third"  selection  process 
itself  would  be  divided  into  stages.  After 
each  party  had  made  its  first  round  of  selec- 
ti<m  and  the  "measurements"  completed, 
there  would  be  a  break  while  each  side  con- 
fers with  iU  own  government.  Strategies  for 
the  next  round  of  selections  could  be  devel- 
oped. As  each  side  reviewed  its  "losses"  to- 
date,  each  would  attempt  to  optimise  Its  re- 
maining choices.  The  mutual  distrust  ele- 
ment would  guide  this  process. 

The  process  itself  would  Uterally  invohre 
the  entire  world  community.  At  the  outset 
only  Russian  and  VS.  nuclear  missiles 
would  be  removed  but  the  eventual  inclu- 
sion of  the  British  and  French  miasfles 
could  lead  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Indians  and  others.  Further  the  some- 
what artificial  distinction  between  tactical 
and  stratei^  nuclear  weapons  would  itself 
be  defined  by  the  selectlcm  process  Itself. 

This  proposal  does  not  attempt  to  include 
conventional  arms  and  doea  not  necessarily 
mean  the  total  elimination  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  Its  thrust  Is  to  stop  the  arms 
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race  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  missiles 
currently  in  place. 

Soviir  PAorosALs:  Asms  ConBOL? 
(Bst  Robert  J.  Abalos) 

Every  persoa  in  frequent  toudi  with  the 
media  is  tired  of  hearing  of  the  anns  race 
and  the  vast  destructive  capsMlltles  of  ther- 
monuclear wespona.  It  is  clear  Aaaerlea  and 
the  world  Is  dunandlng  hnmertiste  action  on 
this  problem  and  the  United  States, 
throu^  its  START  talks  and  the  personal 
initiatives  of  Ronald  Reagan,  is  not  moving 
fast  enough,  m  response,  many  in  the  VB. 
and  Western  turope  have  begun  to  took  to 
the  other  major  nuclear  protagonist,  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  take  the  lead  in  anns  con- 
trol. Tb  the  Greens  of  West  Oeimany.  the 
neutralist  factions  of  the  BritlSb  Labour 
Party  and  many  supporters  of  the  nudear 
freese  issue  in  tlie  UjB..  the  Soviets  already 
have. 

Indeed,  the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Andropov  and 
his  predecessor  has  been  extremdy  frank  in 
a  desire  for  sheathing  the  nudear  Damode- 
sian  sword  an4  it  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
so  many  intcWgent  people  have  come  to 
accept  this  talk  as  reality.  TO  desperate  indi- 
viduals hope  can  sometimes  outwelght  logic 
Tet  the  true  question  does  remain:  is  Mr. 
Andropov  sindere  in  his  desire  for  peace  or 
is  he  Just  talking?  An  examination  of  the 
latest  Soviet  peace  proposals  in  the  omtext 
of  forty  years  of  cold  war  propaganda  reveal 
the  Soviets  niay  have  something  mare  on 
their  minds  ttan  arms  contitd. 

An  example  to  illustrate  my  point.  The 
latest  major  Soviet  peace  barrage  In  the 
continuing  war  came  in  early  January  at  the 
Warsaw  Pact  meeting  in  Prague.  On  Janu- 
ary 5,  a  long  "Political  Dedaratlon"  was 
published  which  dealt  with  Soviet  solutions 
to  all  the  world's  military  problems,  from 
the  Middle  Ebst  to  the  FWklands.  At  the 
core  of  the  peoposal  was  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions to  reduoe  the  chance  of  conventional 
and  limited  niidear  war  In  Europe  and  de- 
creasing the  rapid  growth  of  strategic  nude- 
ar weapons.  To  the  new  observer  of  Soviet 
pn^Mganda.  the  proposal  would  look  mudi 
like  a  welcome  revelatkm  of  peaceful  inten- 
tions by  a  fomerly  bellicose  natlonrealixing 
the  insanity  Of  nudear  war.  To  the  experi- 
enced observer,  however,  the  proposal  was  a 
group  of  familiar  suggestions,  some  exdu- 
slvely  Soviet  creations  and  others  as  old  as 
time  itself,  but  sll  not  leading  the  sm>erpow- 
ers  one  step  ck)ser  to  agreement. 

One  of  the  Prague  proposals  was  "TSIks  on 
naval  disarmament,  limits  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  waikhlps  and  naval  oonfldence- 
buOding  messures  ahouM  be  started." 
Assume  that  these  talks  yldd  an  agreement 
both  East  and  West  can  sign,  an  optimistic 
sssumption  if  there  ever  was  one.  Treaties 
for  naval  limitations  have  never  worked  in 
the  past  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  primarily 
the  lack  of  enforcement  if  the  treaty  is  vio- 
lated. Would  a  new  U.8.-U3JBJt.  naval  limi- 
tation treaty  succeed  where  others  have 
failed?  The  Washington  TJmitatlnns  on 
Naval  Conference  Treaty  of  isas  and  the 
Londm  Naval  Reduction  Treaty  of  1930 
faOed  to  keep  the  U.S..  Britain.  France, 
Italy  and  Japan  out  of  Worid  War  n  even 
though  all  sitfoed  both  treatlea.  Why  can  we 
assume  differently  now? 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  "NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  should  agree  on  measures 
to  Umlt  military  spending."  This  Is  truly  an 
admiraUe  gotl  considering  the  tremendous 
strain  excessive  military  spending  has  had 
on  both  groups,  yet  there  Isnt  much  chance 
of  an  agreement  on  such  a  limit.  In  the 
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tainflojoA  of  offldal  Soviet  statistics,  the 
Ruastans  dalm  to  spend  about  3  percent  of 
their  groas  national  product  on  the  military, 
but  a  simple  count  of  the  number  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  troops  d^loyed  in  Europe 
and  Asia  suggest  that  the  true  figure  must 
be  in  the  lS-16  percent  range  that  most 
non-ooBomunist  analysts  now  agree  on.  (The 
NATO  average,  incidentally.  Is  about  4  per- 
cent of  ONP.)  Assuming  East  and  West  can 
agree  to  a  percentage  somewhere  between 
four  and  sixteen  percent,  how  could  the  So- 
viets continue  to  support  their  substantially 
larger  war  machine  on  considerably  less 
money?  Within  the  next  five  years,  some 
50.000  Soviet  tanks  and  2,700  fighter-bomb- 
en  will  need  replacement.  How  would  a 
military  spending  limit  permit- growth  and 
m>laoement  simultaneously?  Based  on  psst 
expolence  with  Soviet  negotiations,  the 
Ruadans  will  insist  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
"official"  3  percent  measure  and  the  talks 
wiU  go  nowhere.  The  Vienna  negoUations 
on  non-nudear  arms  cuts  provide  an  analo- 
gous example.  These  talks  have  gone 
around  in  drdes  for  almost  ten  years  pri- 
marily because  the  Russians  daim  to  have 
fewer  troops  in  Eastern  Europe  than  the 
West  is  more  or  less  certain  they  have.  Why 
can  we  assume  they  will  behave  differently 
here? 

The  Prague  declaration  also  called  for 
"NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  (to)  sign  a 
treaty  renouncing  the  use  of  force  against 
each  other."  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
have  already  promised  not  to  attack  each 
other  in  the  United  Nations  charter  and  in 
the  Helsinki  Agreement  of  1975.  Would  an- 
other treaty  make  the  promise  any  strong- 
er? The  dedaratlon  also  calls  that  "all  nu- 
dear powers  should  promise  not  to  use  their 
nudear  weapons  before  another  power  has 
done  so,"  the  so-called  "first  use"  proposal. 
How  does  one  nation  protest  to  another 
nation  when  the  treaty  has  been  violated, 
except  by  retaliation  with  nudear  weapons? 
This  idea  is  as  naive  as  the  Kellog-Briand 
Peace  Pact  of  1928,  where  62  nations 
humbly  aipeed  to  condemn  the  use  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  Peace 
proposals  are  not  based  on  redundancy  or 
naivete  as  these  ar;. 

And  so  the  Prague  declaration  goes,  with 
suggestions  ranging  from  the  redlculous 
(the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  l>ases) 
to  the  interesting  (the  ubiquitous  nuclear 
freese  question).  However  sarcastic  my 
treatment  of  the  proposal,  nothing  matches 
the  sarcasm  of  the  proposal  itself.  This  doc- 
ument is  not  an  instrument  of  peace.  It  Is 
simply  a  new  form  of  military  offensive,  a 
variation  on  the  same  propagandistic  idea 
mounted  many  times  by  the  Soviets  since 
1945  at  moments  when  their  chief  aim  is  to 
take  advantage  of  their  adversaries'  weak- 
ness. Western  Europe  is  severely  divided  on 
the  peace  issue  and  Soviet  peace  proposals 
(as  do  UJB.  proposals)  only  fuel  the  frag- 
mentation. The  timing  of  the  Prague  decla- 
ration was  uncanny,  two  days  before  the 
West  German  president.  Karl  Carstens.  an- 
noimced  the  holding  of  a  midterm  election 
in  his  country  on  March  6.  This  election 
may  give  the  pro-Soviet  Greens  the  balance 
of  power  in  Germany,  placing  pro-American 
goals  on  all  Issues,  not  Just  nudear  reduc- 
tion, on  the  chopping  block.  It  would  not  be 
incorrect  to  condude  that  the  Prague  deda- 
ratlon  had  a  strong  influence  on  Mr.  Car- 
sten's  decision.  Should  this  type  of  politick- 
ing be  the  purpose  of  a  peace  proporal? 

The  mood  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  howev- 
er, should  be  optimistic.  As  long  as  peace 
proposals  fly  from  East  to  West  and  vice 
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versa,  it  is  likely  bulleU  wiU  not.  If  Mr. 
Andropov's  large  scale  Initiatives  are  to  be 
taken  seriously,  maybe  he  would  agree  to 
smne  of  the  more  realistic  suggestloos  of 
the  Prague  proposal  For  example,  the  docu- 
moit  calls  for  the  elimination  of  aU  diemi- 
cal'  weapons.  While  everyone  daims  to 
abominate  chemical  weapons,  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  are  using  them  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Kampuchea  and  the  U.S.  is  prepar- 
ing to  buHd  stodcpiles  of  nerve  gas  and 
other  chemical  toxins.  If  the  SovleU  truly 
loathe  such  weapons,  let  them  propose  a  re- 
alistic means  of  preventing  their  use.  One 
simple  solution  would  be  to  forbid  the  issue 
of  gas  masks  and  protective  clothing  to 
troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  option  Is  easily  verifiable  and  no  gener- 
al would  use  chemicals  that  would  expoae 
his  troops  to  the  same  dangers  as  his  oppo- 
nents. 

In  late  January.  Vice  Presidait  George 
Bush  began  a  tour  of  Europe  to  placate  the 
pro-American  dements  there  on  the  issue  of 
American  commitment  to  arms  controL  His 
proposal,  highlighted  with,  a  personal  letter 
from  President  Reagan,  called  for  a  Soviet- 
American  agreement  to  ban  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missQes  from  "the  face  of  the 
earth."  (Mr.  Reagan's  words.)  This  is  simply 
a  rewording  of  the  "aero  option"  rejected  by 
the  Russians  many  times  In  many  oUier  dif- 
ferent formulations.  The  theatrics  continue 
with  regard  to  arms  control.  The  Soviet 
salvo  has  been  met  with  an  Amerifatn  one. 
The  politics  continue.  And  still  the  w<»-ld 
waits  for  peace.* 


CLOSING  "DIOXIN"  LOOPHOLES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO»  JR. 

or  NEW  JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSEirTATIW 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mi.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  Monday's  New  Yoi*  Times  de- 
tails the  extent  to  which  loopholes  in 
present  law  are  each  year  allowing 
millions  of  tons  of  hazardous  waste- 
including  dloxln— to  legally  poison  our 
environment. 

Perhims  the  best  current  example  of 
the  need  to  include  these  hazardous 
wastes  within  the  "cradle-to-grave" 
regulatory  system  under  the  Resourse 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA)  is  in  my  own  district,  in 
Newark.  NJ..  dangerous  levels  of 
dloxln  contamination  have  been  con- 
firmed there  at  a  former  industrial 
property. 

As  the  New  Yoi*  Time's  article 
notes,  my  colleague.  James  J.  FLosio. 
has  authored  strong  amendments  to 
severely  tighten  the  regulations  of 
dloxln  and  other  hazardous  wastes 
now  legally  escaping  into  the  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Flosio's  amendments, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Cmnmlt- 
tee,  also  would  severely  increase  the 
criminal  penalties  for  illegally  dump- 
ing hazardous  waste. 

Congress  must  now  act  speedily  to 
close  these  loopholes  and  safeguard 
the  public  health  and  safety. 

The  article  follows: 
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Pnuc  TBUAT  PfeMB  HI  UionrauB  ni 
lAWS  om  Time  Wabib  Dunmo 

PiMle  iMBltli  anil  «f Hy  are  In  Jeoiwrdy 
I  of  Um  BBUur  loopbolM  tan  poorly  cn- 
ftdenl  and  atate  lava  tbat  were  de- 
to  curb  the  taKUacrtnliiatc  dmnpinc 
<tf  tMiaraoua  imtaBtital  waite.  aooordtac  to 
entlmuaaental   offldala   and   memben  of 


I  of  the  aystem  that  oonoein  both 
laaiMliiii  and  envtronmental  officials  tn- 
dudethefoDowtaw: 
A  atate  and  Federal  ayetem  that  uaes 

of  origin  and 
tozle  mate  ahlp- 

looaely  poUoed.  A  Hew 

Jeney  hauler,  for  example,  reported  that  he 
dtapoaed  of  370.000  lalloaB  at  a  WUmlngton. 
IM^  addreai  over  two  years.  At  that  point 
liiiiallgatnii  found  the  addreas  waa  that  of 
■n  otflee  »«-f«««tiij  and  that  the  wastes  had 

ItafulatlaaB  ezdude  from  Fedoal  control 
rtmhiMtlblr  UquM  wastea  that  have  a  "bene- 
flcal  re-uae"  aa  boiler  fueL  Aoeordinc  to  a 
OofWreastaBnl  report  pubUahed  a  week  ago. 
the  result  aaay  be  that  as  much  as  half  of  all 
I  iDdoatrlal  waste  Is  burned  In  fur- 
not  itinlg-^^  as  high-temperature 

Bdneratoca.  The  tozie  byproducts  of 

tnoompletc  fnmlmetliTti  are  recycled  into  tlie 
rtn>wr^f*»  with  what  the  report  called 
"direet  threats  to  human  health  and  the  en- 


The  ttnrlronmental  Protection  Agency 
haa  exehided  from  manifesting  and  other 
regulatiooB  those  tnittnrmn  that  generate 
■naU  quantities  of  hsaardous  wastes,  typi- 
cally anaU  paint  manufacturers  and  the  na- 
tion's ».000  dry-cleaning  shops.  These  busi- 
nesses can  atlD  Ifgaflj  '"t"^  of  toxic  atri- 
vents  In  landfUlB  and  sewer  lines,  a  practice 
forbidden  to  larger  producers.  Although 
eadi  IwHliiiai  produoea  only  a  onall  amount 
of  waste,  the  total  Tolume  Is  great. 

Despite  requirements  of  a  1070  law.  the 
KJ>JL  haa  atill  not  publtahed  final  regula- 
tlMH  that  would  bar  liquid  haaardous 
wastes  from  deep  injection  wells,  which  are 
used  for  pumping  liquid  haxardous  wastes 
Into  the  subterranean  water  table.  The 
agency  lias  located  as  many  as  7.A00  unreg- 
ulated deep  Injeetlan  wella  near  subterra- 
nean sources  of  drinking  water. 

An  iiinMittHrfMni  agency  surrey  of  under- 
groimd  drinking  water  supplies  In  054  cities 
of  more  than  10.000  people  found  chemical 
funtamtna^'^'  In  30  percent  of  them,  or  370 
oonmunitiea. 

When  Ooogress  passed  the  Resource  Con- 
serration  and  Recovery  Act  In  1070.  sUte 
govemmenta  were  offered  financial  incen- 
tives to  Impose  a  "cradle  to  grave"  tracking 
system  for  dangerous  cbcmdal  wastes.  The 
fclea  was  to  establish  a  system  of  detailed 
manifests  with  multiple  carbon  copies,  that 
would  trace  haxardous  waste  from  the  in- 
dustrial aource.  or  "generator,"  through 
storage  and  transfer  points  and  transporta- 
tion and  ultimately  to  an  authorised  and 
controlled  disposal  site. 

By  requiring  the  generator,  the  hauler 
and  the  dkvoser  to  participate  in  the 
record-keeping,  under  nominal  legal  penal- 
tlea  for  noodlselosure.  Congress  presumed 
that  It  was  unlikely  that  the  three  parties 
woidd  engage  in  a  criminal  conipiracy. 
Many  «'***••*■'■  now  say  this  theory  wss 
naive. 

The  drafting  of  the  formal  code  that  fi- 
nally put  the  manifest  system  Into  effect  bi 
1000  took  four  years,  so  long  tbat  many 
statea.  starting  with  New  Jersey  In  1070.  im- 
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posed  their  own  requirements  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Federal  regulations. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  rules  required  only 
that  haaardous  waste  transporters  keep 
copies  of  manlf esU  In  their  files,  available 
for  InspeetkMi.  for  three  yeaia.  Twenty-one 
statea.  tnrhMM"g  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
strengthened  the  system  by  requiring  that 
oofriea  of  the  manifests  be  flled  with  state 
officials  at  each  stage  of  shipment,  storage 
and  disposal. 

Eleven  of  these  states.  Including  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  uae  computers  to 
compare  the  waste  generators'  description 
of  shipments  with  those  of  the  transporter 
and  the  disposer.  In  theory,  differences  are 
flagged  for  Investigation,  but  investigatory 
manpower  remains  critically  short. 
Aaoaxss  or  Alt  omcx  smuoro 
According  to  New  Jersey  investigators 
from  1070  to  1000  a  Hotandel.  NJ..  waste 
transporter.  Olay  a  Oromann.  was  able  to 
report  that  he  was  delivering  370.000  gal- 
lons of  toxic  liquids  from  major  chemical 
companies  In  New  Jersey  to  a  disposal  site 
that  turned  out  to  be  the  Montchanin  office 
building  In  downtown  Wilmington. 

The  "dlvMsal  facility"  listed  on  the  mani- 
fests as  "Capital  Recovery  Inc."  was  at  the 
Wilmington  addreas  of  the  Corporation 
Trust  Company,  which  aervea  as  a  mailing 
addreas  for  60.000  companies  Inowporated 
in  Delaware,  many  of  which  exist  in  name 
only. 

The  Delaware  authorities,  unaware  that 
thousands  of  gallons  of  waste  chemicals 
were  manifested  for  disposal  in  downtown 
Wilmington,  failed  to  act. 

Investl^tors  say  they  believe  most  of  the 
waste,  trucked  from  the  plants  of  such  con- 
Gem  as  Exxon,  the  Koppers  Company,  the 
Union  Chemical  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
Reynolds  Metals  and  the  PubUc  Service 
Electric  and  Oas  Company,  actually  went  to 
the  now-dosed  Tybouts  Comer  landfill  off 
Route  13  south  of  Wilmington.  New  Jersey 
investigators  say  some  of  the  waste  was 
dumped  from  tank  trucks  directly  into  the 
Raritan  River  at  Perth  Amboy. 

The  New  Jersey  waste  control  authorities 
say  that  with  the  exception  of  Exxon, 
which  successfully  argued  tbat  the  "Capital 
Recovery"  manifests  were  forged,  all  the 
corporaticHis  known  to  have  consigned  waste 
to  Capital  Recovery  have  been  assessed 
token  dvU  penalties  of  $350  for  each  decep- 
tive manifest  on  file. 

But  three  years  after  the  dumping,  pros- 
ecuting officials  in  Trenton  said  the  case 
was  sUU  "under  investigation."  They  attrib- 
uted the  delay  to  a  shortage  In  their  staff. 
Repeated  calls  to  Mr.  Oromann  were  not 
answered,  and  his  lawyer  did  not  return  sev- 
eral calls. 

Another  form  of  Uquid  waste  disposal 
with  a  high  potential  for  abuse,  according  to 
investigators  in  New  York,  to  the  blending 
of  combustible  fluid  chemicals  with  boiler 
fuel  for  "disposal"  by  burning  in  industrial 
furnaces.  The  environmental  agency  does 
not  require  warnings  on  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  haaardous  waste  liquids  sold  as  fuel 
on  the  ground  that  this  material  is  not 
"waste"  because  it  Is  not  "discarded." 

The  investigators  believe  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  low-cost  contaminated  oil  may  have 
been  boui^t  by  landlords,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, in  Manhattan  and  other  Northeast- 
em  cities  for  use  tai  Iwilers  In  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings. 

"This  may  involve  actionable  consumer 
fraud,  if  not  waste  disposal  vioUUons."  said 
Jeremiah  B.  McKenna.  counsel  to  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Select  Conunlttee  on 
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Crime.  He  added  that  buyers  might  not 
know  what  they  were  bunlnc  and  that 
their  suppUers  would  be  making  a  douUe 
profit,  on  the  waste  oil  and  on  the  dispoaal 
of  the  oontamlnated  wastes. 

Many  of  the  regulatory  kwpholes  could  be 
dosed  under  strong  amendmenU  proposed 
by  Representative  James  J.  Florlo.  Demo- 
crat of  New  Jersey.  The  amendmenU  have 
cleared  the  energy  oonmlttee  and  are  await- 
ing action  by  the  fuU  Houae  this  summer. 

The  amendments  would  aeverdy  tighten 
exemptions  in  Federal  law  for  generators  of 
small  quantltlea  of  haardous  waste.  Under 
local  enforcement  programa.  30  states  have 
already  abolished  these  exemptions. 

Mr.  Florlo's  proposals  would  alao  compel 
the  environmental  agency  to  regulate  the 
prooeasing,  storage  and  sale  of  fuel  derived 
from  wastes.  It  would  have  a  year  to  begin 
enforcing  mandatory  labeling  of  bills  of  sale 
for  such  fud  with  the  words:  "Wamlnr 
This  fud  contains  haaardous  waste."  The 
amendmenU  would  also  give  the  agency  six 
months  to  prohibit  deep  weU  Injectim  of 
waste  material  into  underground  sources  of 
drinking  water. 

WhUe  asserting  that  "we  agree  that  aU 
these  gapa  Identified  by  the  committee 
should  be  dosed."  Michael  B.  Cook,  deputy 
dtavctor  of  the  agency's  Solid  Waste  Dlvi- 
Bon.  said.  "These  deadlinea  are  beyond  the 
agency's  capi^bility  to  meet" 

The  amendmenU  would  also  increase 
criminal  penaltiea  for  aggravated  dumping 
to  as  much  aa  $50,000  a  day.  or  $100,000  a 
day  for  repeated  violations,  and  would  pro- 
vide prison  terms  of  up  to  15  years  for 
"knowing  endsngerment"  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  dumping. 

mixs  A  "COST  or  oooro  susntiss" 
The  stiff  penalties  are  deaigned  to  end 
what  Mr.  Florlo  views  as  a  pattern  of  token 
fines  for  dumptaig  convictions. 

"This  illegal  dumping  Is  Just  so  lucrative 
that  when  you  impose  small  fines  they  are 
accepted  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  like 
paying  bribes."  he  said  \n  an  interview. 
"What  we  are  proposing  is  designed  to  con- 
vince these  people  that  this  kind  of  crime 
does  not  pay." 

Small  but  growing  numbers  of  violators 
are  being  prosecuted  by  the  state  and  Feder- 
al authorltiea.  Under  Federal  law.  willful  U- 
legal  dumpers  face  felony  prosecution  by  a 
new  envtroiunental  crimes  unit  in  the  Jus- 
Uce  Department,  backed  by  a  small,  recent- 
ly installed  team  at  the  environmental 
agency. 

After  a  decade  of  aloofness  toward  poUu- 
tion-related  crime,  there  Is  alao  now  a  limit- 
ed interest  in  envi/oiunental  prosecutions  at 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which 
tias  agreed  to  aasist  in  up  to  30  cases  a  year. 
Both  the  Federal  and  the  sUte  authorities 
are  begiimlng  to  take  aim.* 


DOES  LIBYA  HAVE  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS? 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  ramsTLVAinA 
ni  TRB  Housi  or  mKPRnKMTATnm 
Tuesday,  June  7, 1983 
•  Mr.   YATRON.   Mr.   Speaker,   lost 
Sunday  the  Reading  Eagle  carried  a 
story  on  Libya  with  potentially  fright- 
ening  consequences   for   the   United 
States    and    our    allies.    The    article 
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stroma  oilggests  that  Ubym  may  al- 
ready possOsg  aa  many  as  live  nuclear 
devleea.  The  ImpUcatkms  for  our  ooun- 
try  and  the  world  of  pooaegglon  of  nu- 
clear weap<Kis  by  a  leader  as  erratic  as 
Qadhafi  ai»  im>f ound.  I  have  already 
asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
immediatdy  launch  an  inquiry  into 
the  situation  and  its  implications. 

Following  is  the  complete  tsxt  of  the 
copyrighted  article  from  the  Reading 
aigle  of  Jime  5. 198S: 

Khabat*  Has  A-Bom— lamuauRS 
Souacn  Umova  BmmMimu  ScnASio 
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In  addltlim.  the  source  said.  Lilqra  has  pro- 
vkled  Pakistan  with  all  the  uranium  it 
needed  to  buHd  the  bombs.  The  mineral  was 
purefaaaed  by  Ubya  from  the  African  natkm 
of  Niger,  whkdi  has  some  of  the  richest  ura- 
nium dqioslU  In  the  world,  according  to  in- 
telllgenoe  reports. 

The  source  said  Israd.  while  publicly  de- 
nying It  has  developed  a  nuclear  option.  Is 
lielieved  to  have  a  st^histicated  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  refined  delivery  sys- 


<By  Mark  Abrams) 

(Editor's  note— The  following  exdusive 
story  resulted  from  a  recent  meeting  be- 
tween Reeling  Baste  Co.  roNirter  Mark 
Abrams  and  a  U.8.  intelUgenoe  aource.) 

Western  Ihtdllgenoe  agencies  are  In  an 
uproar  over  secret  reports  that  Libyan 
leader  CoL  Moammar  ^>>»^^*y  has  five 
atom  bomba  in  his  arsenal,  a  factor  which 
could  pose  a  serious  chanengB  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  expkMhw  Middle  Cast 

This  taif  oroution  waa  given  to  thla  report- 
er Saturday  by  a  highly  rdlabie  U.&  intdU- 
gence  aouroe  who  said  the  alarming  devdop- 
ment  was  brou^t  to  Itfit  in  reoent  days  by 
agenU  operating  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  situatton  In  Lebanon  has  become  ex- 
tremely volftlle  with  Khadafy'a  announce- 
ment Friday  that  he  would  provide  any  mili- 
tary or  other  support  to  Syria  and  the  Pal- 
estine liberation  Organlsatlao  in  their  war 
against  IsraeL 

The  unknown  factor  here,  the  aouroe  said. 
Is  how  Khadafy'a  fmoea  would  uae  the  A- 
bombs  since  Ubya  has  not  yet  developed  a 
aystem  to  accurately  deliver  the  bombs  on 
target. 

Alao.  it  ii  not  known  whether  Khadafy 
would  be  wl  ling  to  use  the  atomic  weapons 
to  support  Syrian  and  PLD  forces  im>w  In 
Lebanon. 

The  aouroe  said  of  f idala  bdieve  Khadafy 
was  able  to  gain  aoceas  to  the  crude  devices 
as  the  resuE  of  colluston  with  Pakistan.  Al- 
though Khadafy  has  the  bombs,  liiey  are 
deacribed  as  "dirty"  becauae  of  their  poten- 
tial for  extensive  and  damaging  radioactive 
fallout,  the  aouroe  reported. 

U  the  report  Is  true.  Ubya  Is  the  first  of 
the  Islamic  nations  to  obtain  nudear  weap- 


A  spokesman  for  the  White  House,  ctm- 
tacted  Saturday  night,  declined  comment  on 
the  report 

"We  dont  comment  on  intdllgenoe  re- 
ports." said  Anson  Franklin,  aaslstant  White 
Houae  press  secretary. 

Sondra  McCarty.  a  vnm  officer  with  the 
UJS.  State  Department,  said.  "The  depart- 
ment haa  no  ^t^-'^i*****  comment  on  It" 

A  Central  Intdllgenoe  Agency  press 
spokesman  did  not  return  phone  ealla  Satur- 
day night  although  the  CIA  desk  in  Arling- 
ton. Va.,  acknowledged  a  spokesman  waa  ap- 
prised the  lUaMno  Eagle  was  attempting  to 
obtain  comtsent  on  the  report 

AttempU  to  reach  the  libyan  miaslon  in 
Waahingtoa.  D.C..  Saturday  nig^t  also  were 
imsiii  I  <  Si  fill 

Khadafy'k  atomic  cache  came  about 
through  IJbyan  Investment  of  more  than 
$100  mllllob  In  the  Pakistani  "Project  700." 
which  V&  offididB  described  as  having 
reached  the  "bomb-in  a  haaement  atage."  A 
test  detonation  Is  being  onnshVrred  for  the 
near  future,  the  Intdllgenoe  aource  said. 


Aooording  to  intdligence  analysts;  Soviet 
amaraenU  and  advisers,  snd  the  feeling  of 
Invtnelbaity  among  the  Syrian  and  FLO 
f oroes  occupying  eastern  and  northern  Leb- 
anon have  aet  the  stage  for  a  new  outbreak 
of  «g*iMng  In  that  divided  country. 

In  tact,  the  stability  of  the  region  known 
as  the  Bdua  Valley,  where  troops  are  Just 
hundreds  of  yards  away  from  direct  con- 
frontation. Is  viewed  ss  extremely  volatile, 
the  aouroe  said. 

The  growing  discontent  among  the  ranks 
of  the  FLO.  reported  in  recent  weeks  by 
news  servloes  and  other  correspondents,  hss 
now  been  naanifested  in  a  challenge  to 
Yasser  Arafat's  control  of  the  FLO. 

The  source  said  there  Is  a  very  real  fear 
that  radicals  In  the  PLO  could  grab  power 
and  poasibly  trigger  a  "holy  war"  against 
IsraeL 

Officials  report  that  FLO  troop  strength 
In  the  Bekaa  Valley  now  could  range  from 
13.000  to  14.000.  all  of  whom  have  re-en- 
tered Lebanon. 

In  ad^WtV",  the  Syrian  occupation  force  in 
Ldianon  la  lidleved  to  have  a  contingent  of 
more  than  50.000  troops  in  place,  the  source 


Israd  has  approximately  30.000  to  35.000 
troopa  within  that  portion  of  Lebanon 
uiMler  Israeli  control,  officials  acknowl- 
edged. 

Aooording  to  recent  reports  from  the 
Middle  East  Syrian  troops  and  the  PLO 
forces  are  receiving  arms  and  ammunition 
at  an  alarming  rate  by  ship  and  air  trans- 
port 

Induded  In  the  deliveries  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  new  Soviet-built  SAM-S  sur- 
faoe-to-alr  tnimrfiM.  new  model  light  and 
medium  tanks,  and  more  sophisticated  MIG 
fighters,  officials  have  learned. 

It  Is  believed  that  between  5,000  to  10.000 
Soviet  technicians  and  advisers  tiave  been 
sent  to  Syria  to  help  train  the  Syrian  army 
and  ah:  force  in  the  use  of  the  new  weapons, 
the  aouroe  said. 

Other  reporU  from  the  region  indicate 
the  Syrian  anned  forces  are  extremely  lui- 
tlonallstic  and  have  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  Israelis. 

With  the  increased  training  program  in- 
volving Syrian  troops  during  the  post  15-to- 
18  months,  the  fiery  statonenU  of  Syrian 
Preaident  Hales  Assad,  and  the  support  of 
the  Soviets,  officials  atftnowledge  that  the 
Syrians  and  PLO  pose  an  explosive  threat 

Intdligertce  sources  bdieve  the  PLO  goal 
ia  not  only  to  bring  Israd  to  iU  knees,  but  to 
totally  awUcate  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
source  said  it  Is  pomible  that  a  power  strug- 
gle suooeaafully  won  by  a  radical  PLO  ele- 
ment could  ignite  a  drive  to  try  and  accom- 
plish this  goaL 

Khadafy'a  atom-txmib  cache  and  his 
pledge  to  support  Syria  and  the  ¥IX>  in 
thdr  fl^t  agaiiutt  Israel  makes  the  situa- 
tion even  more  ondnous. 

Although  stetemenU  by  Israd  in  recent 
daya  indicate  the  Jewish  luition  hopes  to 
honor  the  terms  of  the  American-backed 
troop  withdrawal  plan,  officials  believe  PLO 
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or  Syrian  troop  movemenU  out  of  the 
Bekaa  VaUey  and  deeper  taito  Lebanon 
could  shatter  the  agreement  and  spark  a 
war  more  intense  than  the  early  days  of  the 
Israeli  invasion. 

As  to  the  Israeli  nuclear  arMual.  officials 
declined  to  i^  the  source  of  the  necessary 
nuclear  IngredienU  on  any  one  country. 
However,  there  is  speculatkm  the  Fteneh 
were  instrumental  In  delivering  materials  to 
Israel  to  make  the  bomba. 

The  French  coimectlon  Is  lidieved  to  be 
related  to  the  poasible  nuclear  potential 
elsewhere  tai  the  Middle  Esst.  the  source 
said. 

According  to  intelligence  filea.  Saudi 
Arabia  signed  a  secret  pact  with  France  tai 
1075  for  a  French  reactor.  By  July  30. 1070. 
the  Saudis  assumed  control  of  the  French 
firm.  Creusot  Loire,  the  military  section  of 
wtiat  is  known  ss  Amban  Schnlder.  whidi 
manufactures  nudear  reactors. 

Officials  also  have  known  that  Egypt  has 
been  working  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
arms  since  1050.  A  Soviet  cargo  ship  carry- 
ing nudear  warheads  was  spotted  tai  the 
waters  off  Alexaiulria  on  Oct  33.  1073.  the 
source  «dd.  Egypt  currNitly  has  two  mega- 
watt research  nudear  reactors  tai  operation, 
according  to  the  source. 

Ubya  purehased  a  10-megawatt  reaearch 
nuclear  reactor  from  the  Soviet  Union  tai 
1973,  the  source  said.  The  SovieU  also  have 
agreed  to  supp^  Khadafy  with  a  440-mega- 
watt  power  plant  for  delivery  in  the  near 
future,  intdligence  officials  have  learned. 

The  French  also  have  assisted  Iraq  tai  IU 
nudear  program.  France  aold  the  Iraqis  the 
Osirak  reactor  which  Israd  bombed  and  de- 
stroyed in  a  secret  raid  carried  out  June  7, 
1981.  According  to  news  accounts,  another 
French  reactor  and  a  smaller  Soviet-made 
reactor  tai  Iraq,  were  not  damaged  in  the 
raid. 

Israel  charged  that  the  Osta«k  reactor  and 
refined  uranium,  stored  at  another  site, 
were  betaig  used  tai  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Prime  BiOnister  Menachem  Begin  was 
asked  by  reporters  at  a  June  9.  1981.  press 
conference  if  the  raid  meant  Israd  would 
launch  a  pre-emptive  strike  against  any 
Arab  state  that  began  a  nudear  program.  In 
reply.  Begtai  said:  "I  didn't  say  so.  I  said 
Israel  will  not  tolerate  any  enemy— not 
Arab,  any  enemy— to  develop  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  against  the  people  of 
IsraeL" 

While  the  nudear  concern  has  been 
heightened  tai  the  Middle  East  the  source 
said  officials  also  are  attempting  to  verify 
an  alanning  intelligence  report  that  a  nucle- 
ar device  may  have  beoi  smuggled  into 
Mexico.  The  source  decUned  to  dladose  Just 
where  in  Mexico  the  device  may  have  been 
taken  or  what  country  or  countries  may  be 
involved. 

However,  the  source  acknowledged  that 
officials  fear  such  a  device  might  be  used  tai 
the  Panama  Canal  aone.* 


PERSONAL  EXFLANA'nON 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYIHE 

ormw  JBUKT 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSEHTATIVBS 

ruesday,  June  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  FORSTTHK  Mr.  [^?eaker,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday.  June  2  and  3.  I 
was  not  present  for  recorded  votes 
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14»-161  beeauae  I  was  out  of  town  on 
otfletel  haatatm  of  the  House  Mer- 
ehani  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. Had  I  bem  present.  I  would  have 
east  my  vote  in  the  following  manner 

RoUeall  No.  149— Dannemeyer 
amemtaient  to  prohibit  EPA  from 
ustac  funds  to  impose  sanctions  during 
fiaeal  year  1964  on  any  area  falling  to 
attain  natlrmnl  ambient  air  quality 
standards  established  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Adopted  227-136)  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Rolleall  No.  ISO— Motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  (Adopt- 
ed 241-120)  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

RoUcall  No.  151— Pinal  passage  of 
BJL  3133.  HDD  aK>ropriaUons.  fiscal 
year  1964.  (Adopted  216-143)  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

Rolleall  No.  15»-Walker  amend- 
ment to  reduce  by  31.1  million  the  u>- 
proivlation  tor  House  c(»nmittee 
staffs.  (Rejected  143-213)  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

RolleaU  No.  153-Pas8age  of  8.  639. 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 

1963.  (Adopted  276-76)  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  154— Approving  the 
Journal  of  Thursday.  June  2.  (Ap- 
proved 283-21)  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  155— To  resolve  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  further 
consideratitHi  of  HJl.  3135.  legislative 
branch    appropriations,    fiscal    year 

1964.  (Approved  301-10)  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

RollcaU  No.  156— Gregg  amendment 
to  reduce  funding  for  special  and 
select  ccnnmittees  from  344  million  to 
$36  million.  (Rejected  133-189)  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

RollcaU  No.  157— BarUett  amend- 
ment to  reduce  funding  for  Members 
official  expenses  from  $103  million  to 
$96  mUUon.  (Rejected  156-160)  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

RollcaU  No.  158— Hunter  amend- 
ment to  reduce  funding  for  official 
maU  costs  frmn  $107  million  to  $97 
mmioo.  (Rejected  134-173)  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  159— HUer  amendment 
to  reduce  funding  for  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  from  $16.3  miUion  to 
$15.5  mUUon.  (Rejected  141-164)  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  160— Brown  amendment 
to  ellminstii'  funding  for  14  elevator 
operator  positions  on  automatic  eleva- 
tors of  the  House.  (Rejected  101-193)  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  161— Final  passage  of 
HJl.  3135,  legislative  branch  appro- 
priations flscal  year  1984.  (Approved 
184-104)  I  would  have  voted  "yea."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WELFARE  FRAUD 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

orucaiaAii 

ni  THB  RonsB  or  ■spRxssirrATivBS 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1$83 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  legislation  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  5  as  Na- 
tional Welfare  Fraud  Prevention 
Week.  House  Joint  Resolution  376. 
Unfortunately,  time  did  not  permit 
the  consideration  of  this  biU  in  this 
Congress,  but  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  success 
which  has  been  realized  in  preventing 
and  eliminating  welfare  fraud.  We 
seem  to  aU  too  frequently  hear  of  the 
abuses;  we  should  put  more  emphasis 
on  efforts  to  prevent  and  detect  wel- 
fare fraud. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
money  the  Federal  Government  loses 
each  year  in  the  three  largest  welfare 
programs:  AFDC.  food  stamps  and 
medicaid.  Federal  spending  for  the 
three  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
was  estimated  to  be  around  $35  biUion. 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  biggest 
losses  to  the  Government  occtir  on  a 
smaU  scale,  where  the  smaU  discrepan- 
cies simply  add  up.  Therefore.  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  the  States  to 
take  a  more  active  role  to  detect  fraud. 
and  has  simultaneously  increased  the 
penalties  for  convictions.  In  the  case 
of  food  stamp  fraud,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiU  even  pay  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  investigations.  States 
can  the  keep  50  percent  of  the  funds 
they  recover. 

Some  examples  of  methods  current- 
ly being  used  to  eliminate  welfare 
fraud  wiU  iUustrate  the  innovative 
methods  currently  being  put  into  use. 
In  Kent  County,  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  a  photo 
identification  system  helped  to  reduce 
dupUcate  issuances  of  food  stamps 
from  $5,000  to  $1,000  per  month.  With 
a  magnetic  card  system  now  in  use.  du- 
pUcations  have  been  cut  to  $300  a 
month. 

Because  inaccurate  reporting  (with- 
holding information,  failing  to  report 
pay  raises,  not  mentioning  the  pres- 
ence of  a  f  uU-time  wage  earner  in  the 
home  or  falsely  listing  dependents)  is 
probably  the  biggest  welfare  problem, 
such  methods  as  cross-checldng  these 
details  is  crucial.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished via  school  records,  birth  certif- 
icates, tax  returns,  and  so  forth.  In 
this  way,  welfare  cheaters  can  be  de- 
tected and  taken  off  the  rolls.  Unfor- 
tunately, proving  intentional  fraud 
and  recovering  the  moneys  is  a  very 
difficult  task,  so  oftimes  the  elimina- 
tion of  an  individual  from  the  rolls  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done. 

One  final  example  from  a  personal 
involvement  I  have  had  with  welfare 
cheating  will  serve  to  prove  that  many 
and  varied  attempts  are  being  made  to 
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deal  with  welfare  fraud.  When  I  was 
the  prosecuting  attorney  in  Kent 
County  before  I  came  to  Congreis,  I 
announced  a  30-day  period  of  amnesty 
whereby  a  welfare  recipient  could 
come  forward  and  admit  that  they  had 
cheated  in  some  way  and  would  not  be 
prosecuted.  Further,  these  cheaters 
would  be  aUowed  the  opportunity  to 
reimburse  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  for  any  moneys  they  received 
Ulegally.  During  that  30-day  period  of 
time,  hundreds  of  people  came  for- 
ward to  admit  cheating  on  welfare. 
Kent  County  has  continued  to  im- 
prove upon  their  record,  and  it  is  a 
record  of  which  to  be  proud.  That 
record  wiU  f oUow  these  remarics. 

FinaUy.  we  aU  have  an  obvious  inter- 
est in  prevention  and  detection  of  wel- 
fare fraud,  because  it  wiU  save  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  money  which  can 
better  be  used  to  help  those  truly  in 
need,  not  to  mention  defraying  our 
growing  Federal  deficit  I  hope  that 
other  local  Jurisdictions  wiU  attempt 
to  emulate  Kent  County's  example;  its 
results  are  impressive. 
Recap  of  ttatUtict  from  the  Office  of  Itupec- 

tor    Oenend—Kent    Countw—Janvam    1, 

1975.  to  December  31. 1U2 
Number  of  cues  sutanit- 

ted  to  the  Kent  County 

proaecutins  attorney 1.481 

Dollar  value  of  reimburse- 
ment Asreement  sisned 

and  Court  Orders  issued .  $1,072,054.91 
Dollar  value  where  Judges 

ordered  prison  sentences 

with    no    restitution    to 

the  SUte  of  Michigan $104,903.50 

Dollar  value  of  cases  ciu-- 

rently   in   the   Criminal 

Justice  system  (88  cases)  $115.893.38 

Dollar  value  of  total  vio- 
lations          $1,292.851.80 

Dollar  value  of  reimburse- 
ment asreements $1.072,054.91 

Collections: 

Kent  County  DSS  Busi- 
ness Office $278,452.87 

Administrative  Reim- 
bursements   ■  $392,082.50 

Total $870.815.17 

Dollar  value  of  cases  pend- 
ing coUecUon $401,639.74 

•  Admlnlstrktlve  ReimburaemenU  can  no  longer 

be  tracked  for  fnud  coUectloni  •>  county  staff  ia 

collecting  non-fraud  as  well  aa  fraud  overlasuancea 

through  thia  proeeaa. 

Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral—Kent  Countv— 

CalendarYear  198Z 
December  31,  1982— Fraud  refer- 
rals Assigned  and  Pending  in- 
vestigation   443 

Production: 

Ceases  closed  as  "no  fraud" 307 

Cases  referred  to  Kent  County 
Prosecutor 117 

Total 424 

Number  of  new  warrants  Issued  70 
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DctUar  value  of  88  cases  cur- 
rently pending  trial 4115.893.39 


Cases  pendiiic  dedaton— Kent 
County  prosecutor ....  4 

Number  of  amvictionB ~~.              38  oauectlons:                                                  ~ 

Dollar  valae  of  new  retndNine-  Kent   County   DSS    Business 

ment  agMementa $73,347.17  Qftlee $29,535.38 
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Administrative          reimburse- 
ments   '  $51,555.00 


Total $81,09048 

■  Reflecta  combined  DSS-OIO  coUeetiona.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IFerfneMftvy,  June  S,  198S 


Tbe  Hoow  met  at  10  o'dodc  un. 

Rev.  Cbarlee  A.  ICaUon.  pennanent 
ilMcion.  HUy  ramOy  Church.  Iftteh- 
eOvlIle.  IfiL.  offered  the  foDowln« 
pnyer 

Blfltt  ate  Lord,  O  my  tmd;  and  oU 
i$  wUMm  me.  bleu  Hie  holv 
lOS:  1. 

VMher.  aoemt  thli  prayer  in  wttneaB 
to  thto  body's  continued  reeocnitkm  of 
Tou  aa  Lord.  Bach  morning  the  flnt 
ofder  of  huaiacm  to  to  turn  to  Tou  and 
speak  wen  of  Tou.  Grant  that  we 
never  lose  thto  friendship  or  turn  from 
Tou.  FUher,  It  appears  that  love  of 
the  Lord  to  reatrafed  through  fear  of 
the  Lord.  We  aA  Tou  to  spare  us  thto 
fearful  relationship  and  give  us  peace, 
promcrlty,  and  friendship. 

We  ask  thto  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  hto  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


8UNDRT  MEBSAOES  FROM  THE 
PRBBn>ENT 

Sundry  iiicsiisofii  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  hto  secretaries. 


APPOniTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 91.  FIRST  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  TEAR  19M 

Mr.  JONBB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
SpealMT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  U> 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  con- 
current resolutlan  (H.  Con.  Res.  91)  re- 
vising the  congrrssional  budget  for  the 
JJJB.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
196S  and  setting  f  mth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  VJB.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  fffnatf  amendment,  #1^ 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  wheth- 
er or  not  thto  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or  with 
the  minority  leadership.  I  do  not  see 


anyone  on  the  fkxnr  at  the  present 
time  from  the  mtamlty  leadership  or 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wm  yield.  I  have  ilisnissert  thto 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lara).  We  are  in  agreement.  We 
intend  to  go  to  conference  at  10:30. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  rea- 
ervatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Jons  of  Oklahoma.  Wbiobt, 

SOLABZ.    WlKTH.    PAMBTTA.    GBTHAaDT. 

NiLaoH  of  Florida,  Asrai,  Lowar  of 
Washington.   Gbat.   I^tta.  Shusrk. 
r,  and  Bsihums. 


SOCIAL  SBCURITT  DISABTIJTT 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  TOM 
STEED 

(Mr.  JONBB  of  Oklahmna  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  htoremaiks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  thto  time  to  inform  my 
coUeagues  in  the  House  of  srane  sad 
news,  that  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues, the  former  dean  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegatltm.  Tom  Steed,  passed 
away  last  night  He  had  cancer,  which 
was  discovered  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  and  he  passed  away  last  night  He 
was  a  very  dear  personal  friend  of 
mine  who  gave  thto  advice  to  me  when 
I  came  here,  and  to  most  young  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  said: 

Around  here,  knowledge  is  power.  In  other 
wotdi.  do  your  homework  thorouchly  and 
^Mpnrmt  that  information  honestly,  and  you 
can  make  important  omtrlbutions  to  public 
poUey. 

We  wHI  all  miss  Tom  Steed  greatly. 
The  arrangements  have  not  been  an- 
nounced yet  I  will  announce  them 
when  they  are  known. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CX>MMnTEE 
ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr.  McNXTLTY.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  and  Tranvorta- 
tlon  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  on  Wednesday,  Jime  8. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAXurr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ariaona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  Secre- 
tary, Margaret  HeAler,  announced 
ehimges  In  the  way  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  would  be  terminated 

I  am  glad  the  administration  to  final- 
ly admitting  the  unjustifiable  purging 
that  has  occurred.  Yet  we  must  recog- 
nise what  the  Secretary  did  not  say. 

She  did  not  say  that  the  persims  al- 
ready removed  from  social  security 
disability,  many  of  vrtiom  were  too  dis- 
abled to  appeal  their  cutoff,  would 
have  their  cases  reviewed.  They  have 
fallen  through  the  cracks,  apparently. 
Nothing  was  said  about  sodal  security 
doctors  conducting  ■nsfmhly  line 
exams.  No  real  standards  have  been 
established  for  terminating  the  men- 
tally disabled.  HHS  did  not  say  they 
would  open  up  the  internal  guidelines 
for  terminattoi  for  public  comment 
And  the  Secretary's  suggestion  to  pay 
benefits  through  the  first  stage  of  con- 
sideration to  less  than  what  to  already 
being  done. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled Americans  are  not  fooled  by 
this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Congress  to 
not  either,  and  that  we  recognise  that 
leglsli^lon  to  needed  to  solve  thto  prob- 
lem atioe  and  for  all. 


HEALTH  CARE  COST  <X>NTROL 
ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remaps.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  fitoeaker.  the 
enormous  increases  in  health  care 
costs  in  the  last  few  years  have  meant 
that  quality  health  care  has  been 
denied  to  millions  of  Americans. 

It  to  a  tragedy  that  so  many  of  our 
people  simply  cannot  afford  the  kind 
of  health  care  they  need. 

And  meanwhile,  health  care  infla- 
ti<m  to  also  bankrupting  businesses  and 
Grinding  our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
budgets. 

Over  10  cents  of  every  $1  produced 
by  the  American  economy  now  goes  to 
cover  health  expenses. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Health 
Care  Cost  Control  Act  of  1983.  Idmtl- 
cal  legislation  has  beta  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  KnnRDT.  Thto 
ban  takes  a  long-overdue  step  toward 
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holding  dovm  the  frightening  inflation 
in  thto  oovi^Ty's  healtta  oara  I 

We  eanwit  sUoe  away  at 
and  mediaid.  as  the 
would  have  us  do. 

But  we  egn  pursue  fundamental  re- 
forms that  wffl.bring  an  health  costs 
under  contitd. 

We  stm  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
insure  that  all  Americana  have  access 
to  quality  health  care.  RtfOnnlng  the 
health  care  system  to. bring  costs 
undo:  qontRd  should  be  the  first  step. 


CIVIUTY  INPOUnCS 

(Mr.  ALBZANDER  asked  and 
given  permlsskm  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  1  mlnuiie  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
htoremariu.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yea- 
terday^  as  ttie  Foreign  Aftelis  Commit- 
tee debated  U  JS.  covert  action  In  Nlear 
ragua,  echbes  of  the  MtoCarthy  era 
were  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Thto  moihing's  New  York  Times  re- 
ports: 

Ooaimtttee  R^Hitdleaaa  aeeased  Demo- 
crats of  aldtaig  the  KremUn,  adltnc  oat  the 
United  8tat«s  and  hdpinc  the  vread  at 

OOBBIBUIuflDEk* 

Mr.  l^Dcaker,  thto  brand  of  name 
«««mwg  to  unworthy  of  a  constitutional 
democracy. 

Not  one  gmong  us  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  would  aid  the  Kremlin:  not 
one  anuxig  us  would  sdl  out  the 
United  Stktes;  not  one  among  us 
would  suintort  the  smead  of  commu- 
nism. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  we  debate 
UJ3.  policy  in  Central  America,  we 
avoid  a  retom  to  the  dark  days  of  red 
baiting  In  tkds  country.  Let  us  disagree 
with  reason  rather  than  Invective.  Let 
us  debate  with  dvlllty  rather  than 
cynicism.  Let  us  question  policies 
rather  than  patriotism. 

The  issue  to  how  we  serve  our  Inter- 
ests and  values  In  Central  America. 

I  do  not  gupport  the  poUey  of  appar- 
oit  militaiy  escalation  by  thto  admin- 
istration. Others  disagree,  and  I  ques- 
tion neither  their  motivation  nor  their 
patriotism. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  attempt 
to  win  a  pe»oe.  rather  than  Uame  each 
other  for  losing  a  war  in  Central 
America. 


,  CRUDE  LIES  AND  CRUEL 
REALITIES 

(Mr.  LABTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permissitm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LABTOS.  Mr.  8peeker,  the 
Soviet  leadership  under  Yuily  Andro- 
pov has  virtually  choked  off  aU  emi- 
gration frcsn  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has 
Intensified  a  vicious  and  officially  or- 
chestrated campaign  of  antl-Semltlsm. 
It  has  now  concocted  a  idiony  front  or- 
ganlntlon  with  the  dual  goal  of  dls- 


grafSefuDy  fUsifying  the  past  and  de- 
eettfuOy  denying  the  present 

The  newly  created  Soviet  Antl-Zkm- 
ist  Committee  charges  Ztontot  collu- 
slon  with  the  SJB.  and  the  Gestmno 
dmlng  World  War  n.  Hitler's  pnvap 
ganda  chief.  Goebbels.  could  not  have 
outdone  thto  "Big  Ue." 

But  the  Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Commit- 
tee also  claims  that  Jewish  emigration 
tnm.  the  Soviet  Union  has  sbappei 
sinoe  no  more  Jews  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  chairman  of  the  last 
Mpartlran  \J&  congressional  delega- 
tion that  visited  the  Soviet  Union  ear- 
lier thto  year.  I  can  categorically  state 
that  the  Soviet  daim  to  an  unadulter- 
ated He.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
eager  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
best  estimates  run  to  over  300.000. 

I  challenge  Yuriy  Andropov  to  open 
the  gates  and  let  the  world  see  wheth- 
er emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
has  stopped  because  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment stopped  it  or  because  Soviet 
Jews  no  Itmger  wish  to  leave  Andro- 
pov's empire. 


the  deqjeration  and  anger  of 
the  blades  and  spark  more  qxmtane- 
ous  violence. 

The  administration  could  stop  thto 
slaui^ter  by  asking  Prime  Minister 
Botha  to  ocnnmute  the  sentences,  but 
It  has  so  far  refused  to  do  so.  Yester- 
day. I  Joined  52  of  my  colleagues  on  a 
cable  to  George  Shultz  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  intervene.  I  now  urge 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

If  these  men  die  tomorrow,  it  wHl  be 
because  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment believed  no  one  cared  enough  to 
try  to  stop  it 


(Mr. 


POLITICAL  SLAUGHTER  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

DOWNEY  of  New  Yoift  asked 
givm  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  hto  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoric  Mr. 
i^^ieaker,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  going  to  kill  three  young 
South  Afr**^""  tomorrow  morning. 

Why  are  they  going  to  do  ttiis?  Be- 
cause these  men— Marcus  Motaung. 
Simcm  Mogoerane,  and  Jerry  Moso- 
Ibli— believe  that  South  Africa's  bUu±s 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  live 
and  WOTk  where  they  want  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  to  live  free  of  the  fear  of 
political  imprisonment  and  death. 
Their  "crime"  to  that  of  belonging  to 
the  African  National  C^ongress,  a  polit- 
ical organisation  which  has  as  its  goal 
the  demise  of  apartheid.  It  to  also  al- 
leged that  they  were  involved  in  an  In- 
ddent  in  which  four  policemen  were 
killed. 

The  South  African  Government  be- 
lieves that  by  kilLbug  these  men,  it  will 
send  a  warning  signal  to  other  South 
AMrr^na  who  are  seeking  the  same 
rii^ts  for  blacks.  More  In^iortantly. 
they  will  die  tomorrow  because  the 
South  African  Government  believes  it 
can  get  away  with  it 

like  others,  I  regret  that  the  ANC  to 
iiafaif  violent  tactics.  But  that  to  not 
the  question  that  must  be  considered. 
Thto  to  a  political  slaughter  These 
men  are  being  killed  for  their  political 
bdlefs,  and  the  accusation  of  murder 
to  a  camouflage.  Carrying  out  the 
death  sentences  will  only  further  po- 
lartae  reli^ns  between  the  races  In 
that  country.  The  M>palling  violence 
of  the  last  few  weeks  indicates  what  a 
volcano  South  Africa  has  become.  Exe- 
cuting these  men  now  will  only  in- 


REFORM 

TREASURY- 

APPROPRIA- 


CONGRE8SIONAL 
WAIVED  ON 

POSTAL    SERVICE 
TIONSBILL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
regret  to  have  to  inform  my  colleagues 
what  I  think  to  going  to  ha«)pen  today. 
If  you  all  remonber,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  introduced  a  new 
reform.  That  reform  was  to  give  the 
House  a  method  to  stop  thto  legisla- 
tion on  appropriation  bills.  We  sup- 
ported the  reform  because  allowing 
legislation  on  appropriation  bllto  had 
really  made  a  sham  of  the  whole  proc- 
ess. 

Unfortunately,  yesterday  the  Rules 
Committee  waived  the  new  reform  in 
regard  to  the  Treasiur-Poetal  bilL 
They  granted  a  rule  permitting  an 
amendment  that  will  say  that  Federal 
employees  cannot  get  health  insur- 
ance that  covers  abortion.  Further, 
they  will  not  allow  the  privileged 
amendment  to  be  amended  so  health 
of  the  mother,  rape,  or  incest  could  be 
covered. 

I  think  that  thto  to  shocking,  and  I 
think  It  to  really  regretfiil  that  the 
only  time  the  new  reform  has  been 
used  so  far  thto  year  has  been  against 
environmentalists. 

I  think  it  to  sad  that  we  are  saying, 
"Well,  it  to  Just  a  women's  Issue."  or 
"It  to  just  Federal  employees,  so  there- 
fore we  will  let  them  go  ahead  and 
play  with  it"  and  I  hope  everybody 
pays  attention  when  the  rule  on 
Treasury-Postal  comes  up  and  wh^i 
the  bill  Itself  comes  up.  Hopefully,  we 
can  stop  it. 


THE  ULTIMATE  JOBS  BILL 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROE1CE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  to  time  for  Congress  to  address  the 
problem  of  huge  and  ever  growing 
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deflelta,  not  Jurt  f or  flacal  yev 
but  for  the  ymn  beyond. 

DeUdti  of  thli  itaK  durtnc  the 
period  when  the  economy  ii  trylnc  to 
revhre  wffl  Imi  to  rtataw  taitereet  retee. 
a  halt  In  eeonomte  growth  and  a 
Nation  weakened  from  wtthln. 

It  is  my  fear  that  unlem  we  propoae 
and  nam  a  dear  and  credible  procram 
for  dBfldt  reduction,  interest  rates  will 
go  up  and  those  whom  we  want  most 
to  protect,  the  least  well  off  among  us. 
wm  be  the  most  hurt 

When  the  new  round  of  Interest  rate 
increases  comes,  as  surely  it  wHl.  we 
will  not  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  and  Paul  Volcker  to  Uame. 
The  new  round  wlU  be  our  fault,  those 
who  wanted  military  vending  without 
ref onus,  those  who  insisted  on  social 
welfare  growth  without  restraint,  and 
those  who  adhered  to  tax  reduction. 
hitiwi  to  the  real  cost  of  government. 

Let  us  tnem  fiscal  year  1984  spend- 
ing at  near  the  IMS  levels;  let  us 
lefonn  the  military  establishment, 
and  let  us  cap  the  IMS  tax  benefits.  It 
will  be  a  good  beginning.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate Jobs  bOL 
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JEWISH  EmORATION  PROM 
THK  aOVgr  UNION  HAS  NOT 
STOFPKD 

(Ifr.  POUTER  asked  and  was  ghren 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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rarely  paced  Congress  is  the  Simpson- 
Mft^"  immigration  reform  bill  that 
this  House  did  not  have  the  wffl  to  ad- 
dress during  the  STth  Congress? 
The  leadership  of  previous  Congress 
Rmald  Reagan's 


JEANE  KIRKPATRICK  TO  SPEAK 
ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  OOUEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  pormlssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Mpartisan  dialog  with 
Secretary  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  this 
afternoon  at  2:30.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  br  IS  of  your  coUesugues,  6 
Democrats  and  6  Republicans,  who 
sent  you  a  dear  colleague  letter  an- 
nouncing this  meeting,  in  the  hopes 
that  we  can  come  to  some  consensus 
on  Central  America,  this  very  impor- 
tant area  of  the  wwld.  The  meeting 
wffl  be  held  at  2:S0  in  room  SIM  of  the 
Raybum  Building.  I  do  hope  that  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  ss  possible  can 
come  and  hear  Mrs.  KirkpatritA  talk 
about  Central  America  in  general  and 
El  Salvadm*  and  Nicaragua  in  particu- 
lar. 


D  1015 
THREAT  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BEREUTEK  asked  and  was 
given  prrmisfiir"  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  here 
the  Congress  sits  legislatively  strum- 
ndng  its  lute  like  Nero  while  wildflre 
conditions  exist  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America. 

Where  Is  the  CBI  which  the  other 
body  eoold  not  find  time  for  during 
the  last  Congress?  And  for  that 
matter,  although  it  is  no  solution  to 
our  Central  American  problems— only 
a  protet^tve  measure,  where  in  this  lei- 


in  the  White  House  have  practiced  a 
see-nothing,  do-nothing  policy  with  re- 
ject to  the  Caribbean.  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  tor  that  matter  with  respect 
to  all  of  Latin  America,  Cuba,  and 
Nicaragua,  nutured  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  two  cancerous  organs  in 
this  hemisphere  that  are  aggressively 
qmeading  their  malignancy.  Our  past 
neglect  of  the  economic  social,  and 
political  conditions  in  our  hemisphere 
neighbors  to  the  south  have  provided 
fertOe  fields  waiting  for  the  seeds  of 
revolution. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis-the 
sin^e  most  serious  threat  to  American 
national  interests  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  SOth  century.  If  members  of  this 
House  want  to  stop  covert  assistance 
to  Nicaragua  guerrillas  then  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  adequate 
economic  and  military  assistance  to 
nations  surrounding  Nicaragua.  Tes. 
keep  U.S.  trotvs  out  of  the  nations  of 
Central  America.  It  must  be  their 
fight,  but  give  them  the  financial  as- 
sistanoe  and  equlmnent  necessary. 
Critics  of  covert  assistance  in  the  Con- 
gress are  generally  unwilling  to  do 
that  They  cant  have  it  both  ways  and 
escape  aocountabfflty  for  their  actions. 
Htatory  wffl  hold  members  of  this  (in- 
gress responsible  for  its  acticms  and  in- 
action in  addxtMSing  the  threat  to  our 
natiMial  interest  posed  by  Ntearagua 
and  C^uba.  And  the  American  voters 
wffl  eventually  hold  them  responsible 
too. 


TOM  STEEI>-A  GOOD  MAN 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  ^ven  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Spoiker.  a  few  minutes  ago  the  dean 
of  the  Oidahoma  delegation.  Jm 
Jons,  announced  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague.  Tom  Steed. 

When  I  came  to  Omgress  nearly  7 
years  ago.  Tom  Steed  was  the  dean  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation.  Tom  was  an 
avid,  committed,  and  highly  partisan 
Democrat  ss  everybody  who  knew 
him  laxiws.  and  he  wanted  very  much 
to  remove  me  as  a  Republican  frmn 
the  Congress.  But  outside  the  political 
arena  we  were  friends.  He  would  drop 
by  my  office  to  give  advice  and  swap 
stories  and  tell  Jokes. 

Tom  Steed  was  a  conscientious,  good 
public  servant  s  good  Congressman, 
but  above  all.  he  was  a  good  man.  and 
all  of  us  in  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
and  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  going 
to  miss  Tom. 


remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ftMaker.  yester- 
dv  the  Soviet  Union  asserted  that 
Jewish  emign^lon  from  that  country 
had  effectively  stopped  because  most 
Soviet  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave  have 
already  gone. 

This  statement  made  by  the  leader 
of  an  offldal  Soviet  antl-Zlonlst  com- 
mittee, is  not  only  sn  outright  lie.  but 
makes  a  modcery  of  the  hardship  and 
suffering  that  thousands  upim  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  have  expoienoed 
who  have  made  known  their  desire  to 
leave. 

Lsst  September  I  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  snd  in  1  week  personally  met 
with  over  M  famffles  who  had  applied 
for  exit  visas  and  were  refused,  most 
repMtedly  over  periods  as  kmg  as  IS 
years.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  har- 
rassment  ostracism,  indignities,  and 
economic  penalties  suffered  by  pec^le 
whose  only  crime  was  a  desire  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  appnmon. 

They  told  me  of  how  when  their 
first  application  was  filed,  they  were 
fired  from  responsible  Jobs  snd  were 
forced  to  take  mmlal  ones;  how  they 
were  ccmstantly  under  surveillance 
and  harassment  by  the  KOB;  how 
their  mail  and  teln>hone  service  woe 
cut  off:  how  trumped  up  charges  were 
brought  sgainst  them  resulting  in  in- 
ternal exile  or  imprisonment;  how  con- 
finement in  a  mental  hospital  was 
often  used  to  discourage  the  desire  to 
emlmte. 

The  truth  is  that  not  less  than 
750,000  Soviet  Jews  have  ssked  rela- 
tives abroad  to  send  invitations  to  emi- 
grate, a  part  of  the  exit  process  the 
Soviets  require.  Since  1979  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  refused  to  allow  Jews  to 
receive  such  invitations  presumably 
because  the  number  received  would  be 
so  embarrasringly  hl^ 

The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
uses  human  beings  who  want  to  leave 
their  repressive  sodety  ss  political 
hostages  in  its  dealings  with  the 
United  States.  When  detente  was  in 
flower  and  America  overlooked  Soviet 
adventurism,  emigration  was  at  Its 
peak.  But  when  the  Soviets  Invaded 
Afghanistan  and  forced  represslcm  of 
free  labor  in  Poland,  and  America  re- 
acted, the  outflow  was  slowed  and  all 
but  stopped. 

And  yet  not  1  of  the  50  families  I 
talked  with  urged  us  to  overlook 
Soviet  transgression!  so  that  their 
chances  to  emigrate  might  improve. 
On  the  contrary,  unanimously  they 
urged  the  United  States  to  remain 
stnmg  and  steadfast  in  its  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  for  all  the 
world's  people. 


The  truth  is  that  no  matter  how 
many  lies  are  told,  the  voices  of 
human  beings  kmgtaig  for  freedom 
from  tyranny  and  pewecution  wffl 
always  be  loader. 

We  in  the  Congress  assure  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  sacri- 
floed  and  sttff ered  so  nradi  that  we 
Wffl  not  forget  them  and  wffl  conttnue 
to  fli^t  so  that  they  might  go  fkee  and 
so  the  worid  mi^t  know  the  nature  of 
the  society  which  continues  to  impris- 
on them. 


A  WELCOME  TO  CABLE  TV 
VIEWERS  IN  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


(Mr.  PURSEUj  asked  and  was  given 
permissltm  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSBLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  welcMne  cable  tdevision  view- 
ers in  the  Aim  Arbor,  Mkh..  area  to 
our  sessions4  Ann  Arbor  Gabievlsion  is 
now  broadrtsting  House  sessions  via 
the  C-Span  sable  networiL 

I  have  strong  supported  teoadeast- 
Ing  of  our  House  sessions.  I  believe 
that  the  mere  people  understand  and 
partlf^iate  In  their  Government  the 
stronger  our  country  becomes. 

Ann  Arbor,  home  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  always  had  a  keen  in- 
terest in  congressional  acttons.  I. 
thoefore,  oommend  Ann  Arbor  Ca- 
Uevlsiim  and  C-Qvan.  for  making 
available  this  extensive  coverage. 

I  hope  many  in  Michigan's  Secimd 
Congressionkl  District  wffl  take  advan- 
tage of  this  wportunity  to  be  better 
Informed  shout  congressional  ded- 
slims. 


TOM  STE!ED— A  GOOD  FRIEND 
AND  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  giv«i 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
ndnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlBB.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  SpeakiN,  I  was 
shodECd  to  learn  about  the  death  of 
my  good  friood,  Ttom  Steed.  Tom  and  I 
served  together  in  the  House  for  24 
years,  on  the  CTommittee  on  Appro- 
miatlcHis  for  22  years,  and  on  the 
Treasury  Subcommittee  tor  12  years, 
lliere  was  Hot  a  day  that  wmt  by  in 
those  24  years  that  Tom  Steed  would 
not  come  by  with  a  little  story,  a  little 
cheer.  He  is  one  of  the  nicest  most 
beautiful  men  that  I  have^ever  met  in 
my  life. 

Tom  came  to  my  district  and  I  went 
to  Oklahoma  and  to  TMn's  district  He 
was  a  good  friend,  he  was  a  great 
Am^ririi,  and  we  are  going  to  miss 
him  gres^.  My  deepest  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  lovely  wife.  BmwdI,  and 
his  family. 


TOM  STEED— PARTISAN  BUT 
FAIR 

(Mr.  MYERS  adLed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I.  too. 
Join  my  colleagues  in  offering  my 
prayers  and  condolences  to  Hsael  and 
all  of  the  many  friends  that  Tom 
Steed  has  left  both  here  snd  back  in 
Oklahoma. 

Tom  Steed  was  a  dear  friend  to 
anjrone  who  evor  had  the  oiwortunlty 
and  privilege  of  knowing  him.  When  I 
first  went  <m  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprii^ions,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
sasignri  to  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  ehalxman.  He  was  always  most  co- 
operative and  understanding  of  the 
minority  side  and  was  always  willing 
to  help,  regardless  of  politics. 

As  some,  have  said,  he  was  a  very 
partisan  individual,  but  he  did  not  let 
that  interfere  with  Us  strict  adher- 
ence to  fairness.  Tom  was  a  great  asset 
to  this  House  and  to  our  country. 
When  he  retired  from  Ctongress,  he 
was  missed,  and  he  wffl  be  missed  now 
by  mU  who  knew  him.  We  offer  our 
prayers  to  his  wife  and  family. 


TOM  STEED  DESERVES  SPECIAL 
RECXK3NITION 

(Mr.  WATIUNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  lilr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  exiMiess  my  deep  and  stunned  shock 
this  morning  when  I  called  to  ask 
Haid  Steed  to  give  my  best  to  her 
husband  Tom  Steed.  I  thought  that 
Tom  was  in  the  hospital,  but  learned 
instead  that  Tom  Steed  had  passed 
away  only  an  hour  earlier. 

I  Would  like  to  say  Tom  Steed  was 
Indeed  a  Mend,  a  true  statesman  for 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation.  Tom  Steed 
and  former  Sf^eaker  Carl  Albert  both 
are  constituents  of  mine,  and  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  go  to 
them  and  seek  their  wise  counsel, 
their  experience,  and  seek  their  know- 
how  tram  many  years  of  experience. 
Tom  was  always  an  individual  who 
would  take  time  to  be  helpful,  in  my 
trying  to  be  a  better  person  and  a 
better  Congressman. 

I  would  like  to  add  Tom  Steed  was 
probably  the  most  unselfish  person 
that  I  have  ever  met.  He  was  always 
seeking  to  improve  the  lives  of  his 
fdlow  human  beings.  I  hope  that  in 
some  way  the  people  of  Oklahoma  snd 
this  country  wffl  fully  acknowledge 
and  pay  Q>ecial  recognition  for  the 
great  contributions  that  Tom  Steed 
has  made  to  make  this  a  greater  coun- 
try to  live.  woi<  and  raise  our  families. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MlssimippL 


Mr.  WUl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  friends  in  eaqtreasing  my 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passhig  of  my 
good  friend.  Tom  Steed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Tom  Steed  for  24  years  tm  the  Com- 
mittee cm  An>ropriations.  In  my  expe- 
rieace  here.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  courageous  person  or  a  man 
whose  word  was  better  or  a  man  who 
stood  by  his  convictions  any  better 
than  TOm  Steed.  You  could  count  on 
many  of  us  many  times,  but  you  could 
count  on  Tom  every  time. 

Tom  headed  one  of  the  major  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  throughout  the 
years  did  a  magnificent  Job.  Among 
other  things,  he  loved  this  insUtuticm 
and  he  loved  Washington. 

He  knew  everything  about  the  Cap- 
itol. Whm  we  talk  about  professional 
guides  showing  people  around  here.  If 
you  ever  had  a  chance  to  walk  aroiuid 
as  I  did.  with  Tom,  he  knew  more 
about  the  history  of  the  Capitol  and 
about  the  Ci4>itol  itself  than  anyone. 

I  know,  as  sad  as  we  all  are  at  his 
passing,  he  leaves  many  monuments  to 
the  wonderful  service  that  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country,  all  of  which  wffl 
last  forever. 

May  I  say.  too.  that  we  express  our 
sorrow  to  his  lovely  wife,  because  she 
was  very  dose  and  a  very  great  help  to 
Tom.  We  miss  him,  and  we  hate  to  see 
his  psssing.  We  are  thankful  for  what 
he  left  us. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  Just  say 
"Amen"  to  that 


MX  CONTRADICTS  ARMS 
(X)NTROL  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
morning  news  we  read,  and  I  might 
commend,  the  administration  for  a 
new  arms  control  i4>proach  that  is 
coimting  warheads  as  opposed  to  mis- 
siles and  types  of  missiles.  But  at  the 
same  time,  within  this  concession  is  a 
great  irony,  and  that  is  the  irony  that 
at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  begin 
to  coimt  warheads,  we  sre  moving 
ahead  to  full  production  of  the  MX. 
the  multiple  warhead  missile  with  a 
rather  questionable  basing  mode. 

So  it  really  is  a  very  glaring  contra- 
diction that  we  are  going  to  begin  to 
count  warheads  and  yet  we  are  in  es- 
sence embracing  and  moving  toward 
the  production  of  a  multiple  warhead 
system,  the  MX.  I  think  it  points  up 
the  inconsistency  in  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report.  I  think  it  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  MX  is  more  a  po- 
litical tool  and  bargaining  chip  than  a 
practical  wewon. 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  go  forward,  we 
ndfl^t  address  this  inconsistency.  The 
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f«ry  i«al  Mpeet  of  tbe  HZ.  of  eoune. 
is  the  ffeet  that  $90  billkm  ii  going  to 
be  vtent.  and  that  is  a  eold  reality  that 
ia  puiliing  and  IrliTf**^  the  JJJSL  defl- 
cit  Reality  dietatee  that  Cangren 
must  address  this  serious  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

If  not  through  this  MX  weapon 
system  than  wlwn  and  how. 

I  hope  the  House  will  eliminate  this 
MX  contradlctim  and  return  our 
weapons  systems  programs  back  to  re- 
ality and  move  away  trom  permitting 
tttia  Gongress  being  used  for  such  a 
blatant  political  purpose. 
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TOM  STEEX»-A  CX>NORESSMAN'S 
CONGRESSMAN 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
HoiMe  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  were  my  colleagues.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  death  of 
TomSteed. 

Thoe  is  an  old  saying  that  your  col- 
leagues' opinions  can  be  hush,  but 
they  are  fair.  Tom  Steed  was  a  Con- 
gressman's Congressman.  There  is  no 
finer  thing  that  can  be  said  about  him. 


WAIVING     POINTS     OF     ORDER 
AGAINST    CONSIDERATION    OP 
ELR.         3223.         AGRICULTURE. 
RURAL     DEVELOPMENT,      AND 
RELATED     AGENCIES     AFPRO- 
PRIATIONa  1»84 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  ^leaker.  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  220  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.IUB.UO 

tUaotvei,  Tbat  all  potaiU  of  order  asalnst 
oolMideratlon  of  tbe  Ull  (HJi.  3331)  maklnc 
mpnmritttiww  for  Acrlcultore.  Rural  Devel- 
opoMtit.  and  IMated  Asendea  pncrami  for 
the  flaeal  year  endinc  September  30,  19M. 
and  tat  other  puipoaea.  for  faOore  to 
i^iypiy  with  the  profWona  of  aectlon 
303<aXl)  of  tbe  Ooogrearioaal  Budget  Act 
of  ltT4  (Public  Law  S3-S44)  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Dnaicx)  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lara),  and  poMling 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 


Mr.  ftieaker.  House  Resolution  220 
Ii  a  very  sin^  rule.  It  only  waives 
points  erf  order  against  consideration 
of  HJl.  3223.  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture,  rural  development, 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1M4.  for  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion SOS(aKl)  of  the  Congresskmal 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  No  waivers  of 
other  rtiles  are  granted  and  no  limita- 


tions are  placed  on  amendments  which 
are  not  otherwise  mohlbtted  by  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Oonskleratloa  of 
HJL  3223  wHl  proceed  exactly  as  ivo- 
vlded  by  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
any  general  approvjriatiois  UDL 

Section  303(aXl)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  prohibits  consid- 
eration of  any  measure  which  provides 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  ad(H>tlon  of  the  first  coo- 
current  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

As  we  are  all  aware.  Congress  has 
not  yet  reached  agreement  on  a  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
In  order  for  the  House  to  move  ahead 
In  fulfilling  its  duty  to  enact  vpvto- 
prlatlons  In  a  timely  f  ashlcm.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  waive  points  of  order  under 
section  303(aXl)  and  allow  immediate 
consideration  of  HJl.  3223. 

Mr.  Sbieaker,  HJt  3223  provides 
more  than  $34  billion  for  agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  bill  In- 
cludes crucial  funds  to  aid  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  who  are  suffering  their 
worst  financial  crisis  since  the  1930's. 
to  assist  rural  development  and  con- 
servation efforts,  to  provide  adequate 
nutrition  for  the  needy  of  the  United 
States  throui^  the  food  stamp  and 
other  food  programs,  and  to  pay  for 
the  <vmttkm  of  agencies  such  as  the 
Ftood  and  Drug  Administration.  This  ta 
vitally  Important  legislation  that  de- 
serves the  prompt  attention  and  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ft^eaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  220,  to  allow  consid- 
eration of  HH.  3223. 
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Mr.  AUZANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  ftom  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  BCr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  e^ieaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
rule  and  of  this  bill  before  us  which 
provides  fiuuUng  for  programs  for 
American  farmers,  dtiaens  in  rural 
communities  and  small  towns,  and 
hungry  people  throughout  our  Nation. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentlonan  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whrtbh),  our  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  our  staff  at  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and 
Related  Agencies  have  worthed  long 
hours  to  bring  this  bill  before  you  for 
consideration.  Our  subcommittee's  tra- 
dition of  careful,  hard  worit  and  coop- 
eration has  been  maintained,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  have  had  a  part  In  the 
effort. 

Although  the  total  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  our  bill  are  below 
both  the  tentative  budget  resolution 
allocation  and  the  President's  budget 
requests.  It  Is  a  good  bllL  This  Is  a  btU 
formulated  to  provide  a  constructive. 


productive  response  to  the  proposals 
and  problems  we  heard  diBCtissnil  In 
more  than  2  months  of  hearlncL 

It  is  tradltlanal  to  call  this  bill  tbe 
agriculture  money  taOL  I  am  idad  that 
this  Is  so.  It  puts  the  work  of  our  fann- 
ers aooH  the  Nation  in  the  ^wUlght. 
It  gives  those  of  us  iriio  are  eoneemed 
about  their  future  a  forum  to  raise  the 
Am^*-*"*"  awareness  of  the  vitally  im- 
portant place  our  farmers  have  in  the 
life  of  the  Natkm.  the  lives  of  all  our 
people,  the  very  foundation  on  whkh 
our  economy  stands. 

But.  while  the  programs  in  the  agri- 
culture title  of  this  bOl  encompass 
nearly  SO  percent  of  the  funding  we 
are  recomtnendlng,  another  37  percent 
Is  aUocated  to  the  domestic  food  pro- 
grams for  the  hungry  amoog  our 
people.  Without  the  willingness  of  our 
farmers  to  motk.  from  before  dawn 
imtU  after  nightfall,  frequently  7  days 
a  week,  for  slim  reward,  those  food 
programs  for  our  hungry  people  would 
be  threatened.  And.  our  people  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  buy  the  food  they 
need  by  spendtaig  a  smaller  share  of 
their  income  than  any  other  nation  of 
people. 

The  trade  dollars  altering  our 
Nation  through  export  sales  are  vital 
to  the  strength  of  our  economy.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  policies  of  the 
last  2  years  have  eroded  away  15  per- 
cent of  our  farmers'  share  of  the  over- 
seas agriculture  market,  it  Is  their 
products  which  stUl  constitute  the 
single  largest  share  of  our  Internation- 
al trade. 

Our  farmers  are  in  desperate  eco- 
nomic straits.  Far  too  many  of  them 
are  being  forced  off  their  farms  by 
bankruptcies  brought  on  by 
unconsdimably  high  interest  rates, 
the  administration's  harsh  credit  poli- 
cies, the  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions here  and  abroad,  and  the  unfair 
use  of  trade  policies  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  those  or  other  nations 
which  damage  our  farmers'  opportuni- 
ties for  overseas  sales. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  our 
farmers  to  the  lives  of  all  Americans,  I 
believe  that  the  $12.1  bOllon  In  fund- 
ing we  have  recommended  in  the  agri- 
culture title  of  our  people  is  more 
than  justified.  It  is  less  than  many  of 
us  would  like  to  provide.  But.  the 
budget  constraints  we  are  faced  with 
have  hamstrung  us. 

In  addition,  in  the  rural  develop- 
ment title  of  our  bill  we  have  recom- 
mended a  $400  million  increase  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farmer 
operating  loan  program  funding.  And. 
we  have,  as  in  past  years,  directed  the 
Administration  to  use  whatever  fund- 
ing is  necessary  to  help  our  farmers 
ovemmie  losses  due  to  natural  disas- 
ters such  as  storms,  floods,  and 
droughts. 

In  reqwnse  to  the  needs  expressed 
to  us  by  our  people  In  countryside 


oommunlttsf^and  tovna,  w«  have  rao> 
rmunmn^mA  fHS  mffllon  fOT  wst«r  and 
kMna  $nd  $1SS  milllfan  tat  water 
ewer  gtanta.  BoththsM  funding 
lords  are  abbive  the  budcst  requests  of 
the  Preridenlt.  as  Is  tbe  liao  mOUon  we 
are  propoaing  for  oonmumtty  facility 


Further,  eur  reoanunendaUons  in- 
clude InstnietionB  to  tbe  ArtminMrap 
tkm  to  stop  penallAit  our  people  In 
rural  areas  lev  having  low  Incomes,  as 
they  have  proposed  to  do  throui^ 
changes  in  ttie  water  and  sewer  grant 
ivogram.  This  Is  the  same  poeitloa 
that  our  subcommittee  has  taken  in 
the  Jobs  and  1083  suppiemental  fund- 
ing hois  this  House  has  already  ap- 

Hie  administration  has  proposed  to 
radically  change  the  houring  program 
for  the  people  of  countryside  America, 
avkhist  the  Interests  tA  our  people  on 
farms.  In  countryside  towns  and  small 
dties.  T^ey  have  proposed  to  turn  the 
rural  housing  program  into  a  block 
grant  and  turn  It  over  to  tbe  States  to 
administer.  This  Is  not  In  tbe  best  In- 
terest of  our  people.  It  is  not  ^rtiat 
Congress  has  authorlaed.  And.  it  is  not 
what  this  bin  recommends  funding. 

Instead  ol  prcvostng  to  reduce  the 
rural  housing  credit  program  from 
$3.4  billion  to  $300  mlllian.  as  the  ad- 
ministration does,  we  propose  that  the 
Congress  provide  for  a  $3  Jl  trillion  loan 
program.  And.  we  propose  that  these 
loan  funds  be  distributed  under  the 
hoiudng  loan  programs  that  have 
worted  sucoessfully  tat  our  people  In 
the  past 

There  are  many  other  aspects  to  the 
bill  before  us  today.  But.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  time  and  of  giving  others  of  my 
colleagues  sn  opportunity  to  speak  In 
smmort  of  the  programs  we  are  recom- 
mending, I  #111  limit  my  comments  to 
those  I  have  already  made. 

We  have  brought  you  a  good,  bal- 
anced and  rtasonable  bOl  for  your  mhi'- 
sideratlon.  I  urge  that  the  House  move 
expedltlouslsr  and  vote  passage  of  our 
recommendations. 

Mr.  LATtA.  Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  yield 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  yestoday  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  there  were  no  particu- 
lar proUemt  with  this  rule,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  bUl 
Itself.  With  regard  to  tbe  rule,  the 
waiver  of  section  303(a)  of  tiie  Budget 
Act  Is  necessary  because  the  first 
budget  resolution  has  not  beoi  con- 
pleted.  If  there  were  no  waiver,  we 
could  not  consider  this  hiU  today. 

However,  the  bOl  made  In  order  by 
this  rule.  Ux.  Speaker.  Is  certainly  a 
budget  bust^,  and  It  Is  tagged  for  veto 
unless  It  Is  seduced.  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee we  vere  advised  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  AMnopriatknis  tbat  this  bill 
is  $6SJI  mffllon  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budgM  and  $8.2  bfflkm  less  than 
tbe  ^»w«w"«^  approiniated  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 


Nofw,  this  all  sounds  great  untQ  we 
begin  to  look  more  doady  at  tbe  fig- 
ures on  vrtileh  tbat  datm  is  based. 

Though  t,echnlfial]y  within  the 
budget  authority  request  of  the  ad- 
mlnMratlon.  the  bOl,  when  scored  on 
a  fun  year  funding  basis,  provides 
some  $L9  bfllion  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested. 

There  are  three  main  areas  of  com- 
cem  In  tbe  bOl.  with  the  following  ef- 
fects on  spending.  First,  the  blU  fails 
to  provide  fun-year  funding  for  some 
programs.  The  bOl  has  funded  food 
stamps,  tblOA  nutrition,  snd  the  WIC 
program  at  less— let  me  emphasiBe 
that  at  less  than  12  months  in  order 
to  ten  within  the  admlnistratl«m's  re- 
quest. Now,  we  could  not  find  out  yes- 
terday wtaX  they  are  going  to  do 
about  the  other  months  that  were  not 
provided  for,  whether  they  are  going 
to  terminate  these  programs,  but  ev- 
eryone in  the  House  knows  they  are 
giring  to  be  back  asking  for  more 
money.  The  administration  requested 
more  than  $1  blUi<ni  In  reforms  In 
these  three  programs,  which  Ctrngress 
has  refused  to  consider.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  ccnnmlttee  has  taken 
these  Into  account  in  adjusting  Its  fig- 
ures. The  committee  itself  estimates 
that  an  additional  $1.3  billion  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams for  the  fuU  year,  thereby 
adding  to  the  estimates  for  the  bllL 

The  c(Hnmlttee  has  provided  $500 
miUkm  less  than  the  request  for  reim- 
bursements for  losses  to  the  CCC. 
Should  these  estimates  prove  incor- 
rect, the  additional  $500  mOUon  wiU 
be  needed.  If  they  are  correct,  we  can 
low»  the  administration's  request  by 
that  amount. 

The  committee  has  underfunded  the 
Federal  crop  Insurance  program  by 
$90  mUlton.  based  on  estimates  of 
lower  participation  rates.  Again  the 
Un  must  be  adjusted  by  that  amount 
to  compare  it  to  the  President's. 

Finally,  the  blU  increases  spending 
for  rural  rental  assistance  by  $49  mU- 
UCHD.  whfle  attempting  to  hide  $62  mil- 
lion in  additional  spending  which  Is  fi- 
nanced other  than  through  iu>propria- 
tlons.  The  total  of  $111  million  com- 
pares to  the  $62  million  request. 

Mr.  e^^eaker,  in  credit  programs.  It  Is 
evm  worse.  The  committee  does  not 
address  one  of  the  major  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration,  and 
that  is  the  need  to  restrain  lending. 
The  bin  exceeds  the  administration's 
request  tat  direct  loans  by  $7.6  billion, 
while  increasing  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments by  $2  bilUon  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request  These  commitments 
wffl  result  in  many  billions  of  dollars 
In  outlays.  whUe  further  creating  an 
artlfldal  restraint  on  the  credit  mar- 
kets. Hie  bin  in  some  Instances  even 
exceeds  the  swoUen  levels  included  in 
the  House  passed  budget  resolution. 

When  the  blU  is  compared  to  the 
President's  budget  on  an  equal  basis 


and  when  proper  mandatory  spending 
levels  are  assumed  for  the  nutrition 
programs.  HH.  3323  is  increased  by 
over  $1.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  almost  an  equivalent  amount  in 
outlays,  putting  it  $1.9  bOUon  over  the 
President's  request 

More  spedfically,  HJt  3323,  as  re> 
ported,  cans  for  $34.4  bfflkm,  and  the 
fun-year  funding  for  nutrition  ino- 
gram  adds  another  $U  Mnima.  and 
proper  sewing  for  CCC  snd  FCIC  and 
rural  housing  adds  anotbn'  $700  nffl- 
lion,  so  we  have  a  total  in  the  bffl  of 
$36.4  union.  The  administration's  re- 
quest Is  for  $34Ji  binion. 

In  additiim,  Mr.  e^^eaker,  the  bffl  ex- 
ceeds the  administration's  request  for 
credit  programs  by  $9.6  billion  for 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  re- 
sulthig  in  multlbillion-dollar  outlays  In 
1984  and  future  years. 

BCr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  hitfipy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  MT.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
In  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
for  example,  this  bffl  does  not  fund 
the  program  for  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlonan  Is  correct  It  does  not  take  the 
fuU  12  months  Into  account  It  takes 
credit  for  making  adjustments  in  the 
program  to  save  over  a  bfflion  dollars, 
as  the  administration  requested.  But 
this  Congress  has  faUed  to  change  the 
authorization  bill,  so  we  can  expect 
the  billion  dollars  to  be  qient 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  un- 
derstand It  correctly,  then,  since  we 
know  these  are  programs  on  which, 
when  the  funding  runs  out  Congress 
is  going  to  have  a  demand  to  increase 
the  funding  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, in  fact  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  appropriation  bffl  that  wffl  be 
before  us  is  mandating  additional 
spending  later  on  in  the  year,  which  Is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  which  has 
taken  us  from  the  budget  resolution  of 
last  year  and  moved  us  to  about  $40 
bifflon  worth  of  additional  spending 
this  year,  with  aU  the  supplementals 
we  have  added  on. 

So.  therefore,  we  have  an  wpropria- 
tlon  bffl  that  is  demanding  supplemen- 
tals at  aamid  point  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Is  that  a  reasonable  assumption? 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  supplemental  to  f  ffl  out  these 
three  programs  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned in  the  next  12  months. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Within  the  next  12 
months? 

Bto.  LATTA.  Yes. 

Ut.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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80  in  fact  the  waiver  of  the  Budget 
Act  which  intendi  to  impose  some 
kind  of  ditr«pM»««>  on  that  whole  proe- 
eii  to  a  rather  important  watw  in  thto 
trill,  because  irtien  we  have  to  an  ap- 
prtnnriatiflti  bill  oominc  before  us 
which  not  only  does  not  effect  disci- 
pline in  teims  of  the  bill  but  to  going 
to  rlirr*"***  all  discipline  further 
down  the  pike  during  the  flscal  year,  to 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  permit  me  to  aay  this,  we 
have  to  have  a  waiver  of  the  Budget 
Act:  oth«wlse  we  could  not  bring  thto 
bill  or  any  of  the  other  appropriation 
hfiiii  up,  and  since  we  have  not  agreed 
oa  a  budget  resolutiim.  thto  to  the  only 
way  we  can  operate. 

I  have  no  particular  complaint  about 
that.  My  complaint  to  that  the  biU  to 
over  the  amount  requested,  and  I  am 
Just  pointing  out  some  of  the  problems 
we  are  giring  to  have  down  the  road. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Sneaker,  let  me 
state  what  my  problem  is.  I  under- 
stand the  points  the  gmUeman  makes, 
and  the  gentleman  makes  them  In  a 
very  practical  sense,  but  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  do  not  get  budget  bilto 
around  here,  at  least  reownsible 
budget  bQls,  to  because  we  do  not 
Impose  discipline  on  ourselves.  We 
know  we  wiU  simply  go  through  the 
process  and  waive  the  Budget  Act  if  it 
to  not  applicable  when  we  have  to 
come  to  the  business  of  actually 
q)endtng  the  money. 

That  to  one  of  the  int>blems  I  see  de- 
veloping, partleulariy  when  we  get  to 
the  point  of  the  appropriations  that 
we  have  comtoig  before  us.  Actually 
they  are  not  only  mandating  the 
spading  that  to  in  them,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  mandated 
spwMMftg  later  on  in  the  year  through 
the  supplemental  process. 

Mr.  Spcasker.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  hto  comments. 

Mr.  Qpeaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests fOT  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questloa  to  on  the  resolution. 

The  quecUon  was  taken;  and  the 
Opcatiir  pro  temp(»e  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COMTV.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  to  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  ordo'  that  a  quorum  to  not 

laesent.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  to  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  339,  nays 
M,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

[RoU  Na  174] 
TXAB-3S9 

Ackcmsii  V^efnro  Lowir  (WA) 


Andrew!  (NO 
Aiidrewi(TZ) 
Anmmatff 
AnUxwy 


FosltotU 
PordilC) 
ryitd(TN> 
Powter 


Mwkey 


AuColn 
BBRiard 


BedeU 


Bennett 

Berauter 

Bemaa 

Bethune 

BerOI 


maklin 

OMcta 

Oajdoe 

Oejdenion 

Oephantt 

OIWoiw 

QUmaa 

Otaicrteii 

OUekaan 


MafTiott 
tUrttaKNT) 


Mwnottlca 

MmmU 

MeCiin 


MeOaAer 

MeCurdy 


McKlaney 
McHulty 


Blite7 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Booer 

Bonlor 

BonU 

Boeeo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewu 

Brttt 

Brooka 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

CMupbeU 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cliager 

Coelho 

Oolenian  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUtaa 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

lyAaioura 

Daniel 


Ooodllnc 

Oore 

Oradlaan 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

OtuMtefaon 

HaU(Df) 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 


Miller  (OH) 


MtteheU 
Moakley 


MoUohan 
Moatiomery 
Moody 
Moore 


Hanee 

Haikln 

Harrlaan 

Hatcher 

Hawklna 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUlta 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Matcher 
Heal 


Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

JeffoMb 


NldioU 

Nowak 

OVrten 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Oxley 

Fanetu 

Parrls 

Paahaysn 


nttersoo 


Jtees(NC) 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TIf) 
Kaptur 


DaTti 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DtaweU 

Doonelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DuiWn 

Dwycr 

Dymally 

Dyson 

briy 


Ksitenmrier 


Kennelly 
Kildee 


UJnalce 


(CA) 
(VL) 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Prttchard 

PuiseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Raiwd 

Ratdiford 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

RoberU 

RoWnwm 

RodIno 

Roe 


(AL> 
(CA) 
(OK) 


Levin 
Lertne 


Lewis  (Vli) 


Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 


(lA) 
(Hi) 


Uvin0rton 
Uoyd 


[(LA) 
[(MD> 
Lowery(CA) 


Slattary 

amlUKPL) 

BB^IthdA) 

amlthdn) 

8Btth(NJ) 

smth.  Robert 


Solan 


Spratt 
StOennaln 


(OA> 


ToRledll 

Towns 

Trailer 

XMaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 


Tatas 

TatroB 

Tauiw(AK) 

Toongcnj) 

Touiw(MO) 


Archer 

Bartlett 

BUlrakia 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhm 

Burton 

Cheney 

OoaU 

Cooable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemejrer 

DeWine 

Dreler 

Bdgar 

Brienbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 


NATS-46 

Pacaytbe 
Oekas 


Packard 
Paul 


Oregg 

Hansen  (UT> 

Haitaett 

HUer 

Holt  Roth 


Lungren 


Schaefer 
Schulae 


Martin  (HJ 
Martin  (NO 
McOoUum 
McDonaVi 


McOrath 


Miller  (CA) 
Moofhead 

i(WA) 


nhnttii,  Denny 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vueano*leh 

Walker 

Weaver 

Wortley 

Zschan 


NOT  VOTINO— 27 
Foley 


Broomfleld 

CBmey 

Conyen 

delaOarm 

Dicklnaon 

Dlzon 

Duncan 


i(n» 
Heftel 
Hubbard 
Kemp 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Lewis  (CA) 


Lott 

Martines 

McBugh 


Morrison  (CD 


PnO0 

Wylie 


D  1045 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   result   of   the   vote   was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


WTTHDRAWAL      OF      NAME      OF 

MEMBER    AS    COSPONSOR    OF 

H.R.  959 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  fnmi  Texas  (Mr.  Sxkn- 
HOLM)  be  withdrawn  as  a  coqionsor  of 
HJt.959.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectim  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
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nation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  House  A^ministratioa: 


HMssor! 

WtaMMottm,  AC  Jvmt  *,  iMJL 

Biao.  TtaMUS  P.  OUBu, 
aptokernfthi  Houae  of  RepnattUaUvea, 
WaaMnaton,  D.C. 

Dbui  Ms.  tnuoBC  Due  to  oiy  sppoini- 
BMnt  to  the  Bouse  Puldle  Worts  and  Ttans- 
portatlan  OaSuntttee.  I  sm  iwiwicthilly  le- 
gtonlnc  my  pssttion  on  tbe  Bouge  Adminls- 
tratiOD  Oommittee. 
Stnoereiy, 

LTmMAarni, 
Member  <^Conan$a. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<»e. 
out  objection,  the  resignation 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


With- 
to  ao- 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
STANDING  CO] 


Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  conference.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resblutitm  (H.  Res. 
333)  and  ask  for  its  t*""—^***  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.Rsg.a>S 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowiiic  named  MOn- 
bera  be.  and  they  uc  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  atsadlns  o(mmilttees  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representsttves: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Rod 
Chandler  of  Washlnston. 

Committee  on  House  Adminiatration:  Bar- 
bara VucanmAch  of  Nevada. 

The  resoMtion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl.  100 


Mrs.  H(XiT.  Mr.  Speaikia.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponstv  of  HJL  100, 
the  Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance 
Act  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING-MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  aeoonuMnylng  papers,  with- 
out objectioi.  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Oommeroe. 

(For  mesaftge.  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  June  8. 
1983.) 


a  1100 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  wss  read,  and  together 
with  the  aooompanying  PH>er8,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  June  8, 
1983.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaidmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl.  3333, 
which  wlU  be  considered  today,  and 
VMt  I  be  permitted  to  include  extrane- 
ous matt^.    

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
ther»  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Conmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3333)  making 
appityriations  for  agriculture,  rural 
devetopment,  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith) 
and  myself.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  to  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gmtleman  from  Mississippi  (.Mr. 

WHITTDr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ra  THB  OOmtlTRB  OF  THX  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  3333,  with  Mr.  Fowler  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentle- 
man flxmi  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittdt) 


will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mia. 
Smith)  will  be  recognised  tair  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Mississiroi  (Mr.  Whribi). 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  in  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions 0>mmittee  that  you  hcmor  me 
with,  I  deal  with  many  subjects.  What 
we  bring  up  today.  I  would  insist,  to 
vital  to  everything  else  that  we  do.  for 
agriculture  to  basic. 

We  live  in  a  nation  where  less  than  4 
percent  of  our  people  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  the  rest  of  us.  so  the  rest 
of  us  can  do  all  of  the  things  that 
make  up  our  high  standard  of  living. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  that  4  per- 
cent of  our  population  face  bankrupt- 
cy today  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

ULLmnna  budgct 

Insofar  as  the  bill  before  you.  we 
provide  $34  billion  in  total  obligational 
authority.  That  to  $6.3  billion  less  than 
1983. 1  do  not  wish  to  "«»«i«'«^  you  on 
that.  That  to  primarily  because  it  was 
not  necessary  to  restore  as  much 
money  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  we  did  last  year.  The  bill  to 
$53.8  million  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

Now  may  I  say  to  you.  your  subcom- 
mittee and  your  committee  has 
brought  to  you  a  bill  in  which  we  cut 
the  budget  request  by  $638.8  mlllkm. 
Ronember  that  We  have  cut  the 
budget  request  by  $638.8  millifm.  We 
restored  only  $533  million,  and  added 
an  amount  of  $43  million,  primarily  in 
the  area  of  research. 

So  we  are  below  the  ceiling  assumed 
in  the  budget  resolution  passed  by  and 
adopted  by  the  House.  We  are  below 
the  budget  recommendatims. 

In  the  doing  of  thto  we  have  tried  to 
take  care  of  those  programs  on 
projects  which  have  been  drastically 
reduced. 

The  net  result  to  that  we  bring  you  a 
bill  where  we  have  restored  the  money 
for  thto  year's  essential  <verating 
costs.  While  there  are  a  lot  of  state- 
ments about  what  we  added,  what  we 
added  back  has  been  those  on-going 
things  such  as  soil  conservation  and 
farmers  home  loans  that  they  pro- 
posed that  we  cut  out 

We  have  restored  the  farmers  home 
loan  program  to  last  year's  levels;  to 
do  that  we  had  to  restore  $3.9  billion 
in  direct  loans  and  $350  million  in 
guaranteed  loans. 

We  have  also  restored  the  REA  pro- 
grams to  last  year's  leveL 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  come  back  with  a  supple- 
mentaL  May  I  say  to  you  that  that 
comes  about  because  while  the  law  re- 
quires that  they  are  entitled  to  it  such 
as  school  lunches,  the  budget  recom- 
mendation to  less  than  they  acknowl- 
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edie  the  law  naatiM.  What  we  have 
done,  k  irtiere  they  have  raoommend- 
ed  \am  than  they  thenaelvee  know  Is 
lequlrad.  we  have  Umited  It  to  where  It 
■oca  aa  tar  aa  tt  wm  under  iweeent  law. 
8o  there  are  reaaooi  for  many  of 


Now 
the 


to  you  at  a  time  when 
to  fadng  very  dlfflojlt 


Thoae  encaced  in  agriculture, 
whether  tavte  or  anaU  operaton.  face 
the  moat  serious  flnanrtal  sttuatkm 
sliwe  the  Great  Dqiresskm.  And  the 
real  trouble,  unf ortunatdy.  anpears  to 
be  rif^t  here  at  home;  a  cutanlnatkHi 
of  years  of  Indhrtdual  fsflure  by  our 
Qovmunent  to  see  that  those  engaged 
in  agrkmture  receive  a  fair  return  for 
their  ptodnetlon.  The  fanner  must  be 
ahle  to  meet  cost  idus  a  reasonable 
profit  if  he  is  to  stay  in  business. 

Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture requested  the  Oommittee  on  Agri- 
culture to  freeae  target  prices  (farm 
iDoaaDe)  for  19M  and  1985  at  a  level 
that  has  proven  to  be  less  than  cost  of 

Sinoe  1945.  after  World  War  n.  the 
fanner's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
has  dropped  from  51  percent  to  31  per- 
cent last  year— while  of  course,  labor 
and  Industry's  share  has  increased 
from  49  to  60  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

The  farmer's  cost,  since  he  buys 
from  Industry  and  labor,  has  gone  up 
atanost  1.100  percent  since  1945.  his  in- 
vestment has  increased  almost  1.200 
percent,  but  his  price  is  only  up  300 

We  forget  that  agriculture,  as  an  in- 
durtry.  is  bigger  than  the  auto,  stee\ 
and  twwwfhig  indiutries  combined.  Ag- 
riculture is  the  Uggest  industry  and 
employer  in  our  country,  and  our  big- 
gest dollar  earner  in  foreign  trade. 

Our  whole  economy  is  dependent 
uptm  a  financially  sound  agricultiur; 
it  is  the  base— the  foundation— for  all 
else. 

■^  TO  saoaMB  paxourm 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  allocates  only  so  much  money 
to  agriculture,  after  it  has  taken  care 
of  evcuyUilng  else.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  fidlows  that,  so  he  must 
set  price  without  regard  to  cost 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our 
economy,  but  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Uo^s  any  attempt 
to  raise  farm  prices,  regardless  of  the 


The  farmer's  production  is  held  off 
worid  markets— often  as  a  result  of 
International  pressure  on  the  State 


In  fetouary,  the  Secretary  of  State 
crItldBed  what  he  considered  trade 
pnetloes  which  "advance  one  natlcm's 
Interest  at  the  expense  of  the  interna- 
tlonal  trading  rules  and  system."  A 
Washington  Post  article  dated  Febru- 
ary 10. 1961.  reported  the  Secretary  of 


State  apwifV^'y  eritldaed  what  he 
termed  as  a  "subsldteed"  sale  of  wheat 
flour  to  Bgypt  "In  order  to  take  that 
large  agricultural  market  from  the 

Many  do  not  realise  that  the  Egyp- 
tian flour  market  was  taken  from  the 
n.8.  farmer  by  the  French  several 
years  ago  by  the  use  of  heavily  subsi- 
diaed  sales. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
held  dairy  products  off  world  mar- 
kets—buUdlng  up  supplies  which  we 
are  finally  getting  distributed. 

He  did  sell  a  quantity  of  butter  to 
New  Zealand— with  the  agreement 
that  they  convert  It  to  butteroil  before 
selling  to  Russia.  We  gave  New  Zea- 
land the  profit  on  the  sale  because  our 
Govemmoit  didn't  want  to  deal  with 
Russia.  And  as  part  of  this  deal,  the 
Secretary  agreed  we  would  sell  no 
more  dairy  products  for  1  year  without 
New  Zealand's  consent. 
riKPBosaAif 

The  farmer  has  been  offered  the 
payment-in-kind  program— which  he 
had  to  accept  because  of  the  demerate 
financial  fix  he  is  in.  Under  this  i»o- 
gram  he  cuts  back  on  his  acreage  in 
production  and  the  Government  gives 
him  commodities  to  make  up  for  lost 
production— commodities  which  the 
Government  must  buy  or  take  from  in- 
ventory. 

American  farmers  produce  for  the 
world  martlet.  The  production  of  2 
acres  out  of  every  5  must  be  exported 
for  a  healthy  UJS.  agriculture  here  at 
home.  When  we  cut  back  our  acreage, 
our  foreign  ccnnpetltors  expand  theirs, 
in  order  to  capture  mailcets  that  once 
were  ours. 

In  January  1980.  shipments  of  grain 
and  other  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  embargoed.  As  a  result  of 
that  action,  martlets  weakened,  prices 
fell,  and  net  farm  income  dropped 
from  around  $32  billion  in  1979  to  $20 
billiCHi  in  1980.  falling  further  to  $19.5 
billion  in  1982.  The  UJB.  share  of 
Soviet  grain  imports  fell  from  around 
70  percent  in  the  late  1970's  to  17  per- 
cent after  the  1980  embargo.  The  level 
has  returned  to  about  30  percent,  but 
only  our  farmers  paid  the  cost  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Our  agricultural  com- 
petitors in  Canada.  Western  Europe. 
Australia.  Argentina.  New  Zealand, 
and  elsewhere  expanded  production 
and  filled  the  void. 

PASMBU  n  TBOUBU 

The  American  farmer  is  experienc- 
ing the  worst  financial  crisis  he  has 
faced  since  the  1930's.  Farm  prices 
continue  to  be  too  low  to  cover  costs  of 
production.  UJS.  exports  have  dropped 
from  $43.3  billion  in  1981  to  $36.7  bU- 
'  lion  in  1982.  a  15-pereent  drop. 

Net  farm  income  dropped  by  $5.6  bil- 
1km  in  1982.  about  22  percent  below 
the  previous  year.  Farm  production 
expenses  continued  to  rise  faster  than 
farm  income,  due  primarily  to  heavy 
interest  expenses. 


Farm  debt  is  at  record  levels.  It 
reached  $216  bOUon  on  January  1. 
1983.  an  Increase  of  10  percent  over 
the  mevlous  year.  Many  tanners  are 
unable  to  carry  tbebr  heavy  6M,  load. 
Many  are  faced  with  the  loss  of  fur- 
ther credit,  without  which  they  will  be 
unable  to  plant  future  crops. 

The  number  of  foreclosures  in  some 
sgricultural  areas  has  reached  a  very 
high  leveL  Not  trnly  does  this  weaken 
the  economic  fabric  of  the  Nation.  It 
also  reduces  the  agricultural  establish- 
ment with  the  many  ^f*mrm\ir.  kdA 
social  inpllcations  invcdved. 
uasom  or  HisxoeT 

In  the  early  1950's.  commodities  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  $8  bU- 
llcm.  This  was  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  then-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  offer  U.S.  commodities  on  world 
markets  on  a  consistent  basis  and  at 
competitive  prices.  Not  only  did  this 
countnr  lose  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors, but  evm  worse,  the  large  ac- 
cumulation of  commodities  was  used 
to  curtail  farm  suKwrt  programs.  As  a 
result,  many  families  were  thrown  off 
their  farms. 

This  committee  flnslly  prevailed 
upon  the  Secretary  to  offer  those 
large  CCC  sUx^s  for  sale  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices.  To  his 
surprise,  he  sold  them  in  a  few 
months.  However,  in  the  meantime 
many  of  oiir  traditional  markets  had 
been  lost. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  read  the  history  of  this  period. 

For  those  who  believe  it  would  not 
hurt  if  farmers  go  broke,  they  should 
read  history.  For  farmers  who  believe 
they  would  not  feel  it  if  their  neigh- 
bors go  broke,  they.  too.  should  read 
history. 

When  setting  national  priorities  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  agricultiure  is 
the  foundation  of  our  economy.  If  the 
foundation  goes,  everything  goes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  offering  our  commod- 
ities for  sale  in  world  trade  at  competi- 
tive prices.  The  farmer  benefits,  the 
country  benefits,  and  the  people  of 
the  world  benefit. 

PAum's  FPacmsnw  powai 

So  I  say  to  you  that  we  bring  you  a 
bill  here  where  we  try  to  keep  folks  in 
business.  Where  we  are  havhig  bank- 
ruptcy after  bankruptcy,  where  farm 
equl^nent  is  being  auctioned  off  at  far 
below  its  value;  we  had  better  realize 
that  the  actions  that  have  been  taken 
in  connection  with  agriculture  are 
such  as  to  destroy  the  purchasing 
power  of  agriculture.  When  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  agriculture  is  de- 
stroyed, the  rest  of  us  are  going  to  feel 
it  because  agriculture  is  the  biggest 
business  in  this  country. 


Tou  saw  |sst  weA  frtiere  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agfleulture  went  before  our 
legidattve  oommittee  and  he  wanted 
to  freeae  tanet  prices  at  the  present 
year  level,  which  is  helow  eost  of  pro- 
duction. ev«n  though  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  raise  prices. 

>lB>TOiBXi  > 

But  can  you  imagine  us  refusing  to 
sell  competitively  what  the  people  of 
the  world  tteed?  If  you  do  not  make 
your  price  competitive  It  is  a  virtual 
onbargo  because  you  are  certainly  not 
going  to  sell  it  if  you  ask  more  for  It 
than  they  can  get  It  for  somewhere 
else. 

May  I  say  that  we  provide  funding 
for  prograias  at  last  year's  level  with 
the  same  assumptions  used  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution.  The 
committee's  bill  is  based  on  the  funds 
required  to  carry  out  current  law. 
Their  President's  budget  Is  based  on 
proposed  legislation  that  has  not  even 
been  reported.  What  they  have  done  is 
that  they  have  coimted.  in  their 
budget,  legislation  that  Is  not  the  law. 
Their  reqiKst  is  based  on  legislation 
that  they  hoped  for  but  did  not  get 
We.  however,  must  appropriate  money 
bssed  on  existing  law. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen  that  done 
by  several  administraticxis.  I  have  moo. 
it  when  they  would  base  the  budget  on 
legislation  they  could  not  even  get 
anybody  to  introduce  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

D  1115 

So  what  can  we  do?  The  very  best 
that  we  know  how.  We  are  presenting 
you  a  bill  tiiat  is  below  this  year's  ap- 
propriation and  below  the  budget 

Agidn.  1^  me  say  that  our  cunmit- 
tee  action  In  total  has  cut  the  budget 
cut  f  ran  items  in  the  budget  $62841 
million,  we  have  restored  only  $533.5 
million.  We  restored  the  Farmers 
Home  AdBiinlstration  loans  to  last 
year's  level  and  restmed  REA  pro- 
grams to  last  year's  leveL  For  REA 
that  amounts  to  $525  million  in  direct 
loans,  and  $1,385  million  in  guaranteed 
loans.  May  I  say  no  organisation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  I  believe  has 
had  a  bett«r  repaymmt  that  the  REA. 
which  has  made  rural,  areas  like  our 
dties.  Tet  the  budget  proposed  to  cut 
out  most  of  the  REA  loan  program. 


We  have  another  problem  here  and 
some  point  may  be  made  of  It  by  some 
of  our  coUeagues.  The  Budget  Dbector 
issued  a  statonent  a^ilCh  is  partially 
accurate  but  very  misleading.  He  says 
we  will  have  to  come  to  you  with  a  rec- 
«nmendati<m  for  supidementals.  We 
wilL  Why?  Because  in  the  food  stamp 
program  and  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram the  law  provides  for  entitie- 
ments.  The  Budget  Dlrectw  adaiowl- 
edges  they  need  the  money  but  he 
sent  us  a  budget  nyommendatinn  for 
only  a  part  of  it 


So,  instead  of  us  taking  the  load  of 
cutthBg  what  is  required  by  law.  we 
give  them  the  same  mimey  at  the  same 
rates  for  as  long  as  it  will  last  All  they 
have  to  do  is  srad  us  a  budget  request 
for  the  money,  and  we  would  go  along 
with  them  Just  like  that  We  have  had 
to  do  that  for  the  last  3  years.  So.  we 
took  the  money  they  did  recommend 
and  provided  It  for  as  long  as  it  wHl 
last  We  will  be  back.  Why?  Because 
they  will  not  send  us  a  budget  esti- 
mate. Heretofore  we  have  worked  it 
out  snd  eventually  they  came  up  with 
the  official  budget  request. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  few  minutes 
now  on  another  subject  because  I 
think  this  is  worth  reading  to  you.  I 
hope  others  are  listening  in  their  of- 
fices and  elesewhere.  Around  1770. 
Bffijyiwtn  Rtmklln.  then  living  in  Eng- 
land, had  this  to  say  in  an  article  he 
wrote  which  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
Mumbers: 

OS  TBB  Puck  op  Corii 

TO  TBS  PUBLIC 

I  am  one  of  that  class  of  people,  that  feeds 
you  all.  and  at  presoit  is  abused  by  you  all: 
in  abort  I  am  ayinrmer. 

By  your  newspapers  we  are  told,  tbat  God 
had  sent  a  very  short  harvest  to  some  other 
countries  of  Europe.  I  thou^t  this  might 
be  in  favour  of  Old  Ensland;  and  that  now 
we  should  get  a  good  price  for  our  grain, 
whldi  would  bring  millions  among  us.  and 
make  us  flow  in  money,  that  to  be  sure  is 
scarce  CTHwig** 

But  the  wisdom  of  government  forbade 
the  exportation. 

"Wdl,"  says  I.  "then  we  must  be  content 
with  the  nuuiLet  price  at  home." 

"No;"  say  my  lords  the  mob,  "you  sha'nt 
have  that  Bring  your  com  to  maiicet  if  you 
dare:  well  sell  it  for  you  for  less  money,  or 
take  It  for  nothing." 

Being  thus  attacked  by  both  ends  of  the 
eotutUuaon.  the  head  and  taU  of  govem- 
ment  what  am  I  to  do? 

Must  I  keep  my  com  in  the  bam,  to  feed 
and  increase  the  breed  of  rats?  Be  It  so;  they 
cannot  be  less  thankful  than  those  I  have 
been  used  to  feed. 

Are  we  fanners  the  only  people  to  be 
grudged  the  profits  of  our  honest  labour? 
And  why?  One  of  the  late  scribbers  against 
us  gives  a  blU  of  fare  of  the  provisicHis  at  my 
dans^t^s  wedding,  and  proclaims  to  all  the 
world,  that  we  had  the  insolence  to  eat  beef 
and  pudding!  Has  he  not  read  the  precept  in 
the  good  Bo<*.  Thou  thalt  not  nauaiU  the 
mouOi  of  the  ox  that  tredeth  out  the  com;  or 
does  he  think  us  less  worthy  of  good  living 
than  our  oxen? 

"O.  but  the  manufacturers!  the  manufac- 
turers! they  are  to  be  favoured,  and  they 
must  have  bread  at  a  cheap  rate!" 

Haik  ye.  ICr.  Oaf.  the  farmers  live  splen- 
didly, you  say.  And  pray,  would  you  have 
them  hoard  the  numey  they  get?  Their  fine 
clothes  and  fumlture.  do  they  make  them 
themselves,  or  for  one  another,  and  so  keep 
the  money  anumg  them?  Or  do  they  employ 
these  your  '««y'<"g  manufacturers,  and  so 
scatter  it  again  all  over  the  nation? 

The  wool  would  produce  me  a  better  price. 
If  it  were  suffered  to  go  to  foreign  markets; 
but  that  Messieurs  the  Public,  your  laws 
win  not  permit  It  must  be  kept  all  at  home, 
that  our  dear  manufacturers  may  have  it 
the  cheaper.  And  then,  having  yourselves 
thus  lessened  our  encouragemoit  for  raising 


sheep,  you  curse  us  for  the  acaielty  of 
mutton! 

I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say.  that  the 
farmers  submitted  to  the  problbttlon  on  the 
exportatian  of  wool,  being  nude  to  expect 
and  bdieve.  that  when  the  msnufsetorer 
bought  his  wool  cheaper,  they  should  siso 
have  their  doth  dieaper.  But  the  deuee  a 
bit  It  has  been  growing  dearer  and  dearer 
from  that  day  to  thia.  How  ao?  Why.  truly, 
the  doth  Is  exported;  and  that  keeps  up  the 

Now,  If  It  be  a  good  principle,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  a  commodity  Is  to  be  re- 
strained, that  so  our  people  at  home  may 
have  it  the  cheaper,  tOA  to  the  prindide, 
and  go  thorou^-stich  with  it  ProhiUt  the 
exportatian  of  your  doth,  your  leather,  and 
shoes,  your  iron  ware,  and  your  manufac- 
tures'of  all  sorts,  to  make  them  all  dieaper 
at  home.  And  dwap  enough  they  wlU  be,  I 
will  warrant  you;  till  people  leave  off 
making  them. 

Some  folks  seon  to  think  they  outfit 
never  to  be  easy  till  Bngland  becomes  an- 
other liUbberland,  where  it  is  fancied  that 
streets  are  paved  with  penny-rolls,  the 
houses  tiled  with  pancakes,  and  chtckena, 
ready  roasted,  cry,  "Come  eat  me." 

I  say,  when  you  are  sure  you  have  got  a 
good  prindple,  stick  to  it  and  carry  it 
through.  I  hear  it  is  said,  that  thoutfi  tt  was 
necessary  and  rti^  for  the  ministry  to 
advise  a  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
c(»n.  yet  it  was  eontratv  to  law:  and  also, 
tbat  though  it  was  eontrarv  to  law  for  the 
mob  to  obstruct  wagtms,  yet  it  was  necessonr 
and  right  Just  the  same  thing  to  a  tittle. 
Now  they  tell  me,  an  act  of  indemnity  outfit 
to  pass  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  to  secure 
them  from  the  oonsequenoes  of  having 
acted  illegally.  If  so,  pass  another  in  favour 
of  the  mob.  Others  say,  some  of  the  mob 
ought  to  be  hanged,  by  way  of  fxample.  If 
so,— but  I  say  no  more  than  I  have  said 
before,  vOien  you  are  ture  that  sow  hoee  a 
0ood  principle  go  throuth  with  it 

You  say.  poor  labourers  cannot  afford  to 
buy  toead  at  a  high  price,  unless  they  had 
higher  wages.  Possibly.  But  how  shall  we 
farmers  be  able  to  affwd  our  labourers 
hitfier  wages,  if  you  will  not  allow  us  to  get 
whoi  we  might  have  it  a  hitfier  price  for 
our  com? 

By  all  that  I  can  leam,  we  should  at  least 
have  had  a  guinea  a  quarter  more,  if  the  ex- 
portation had  been  allowed.  And  this  money 
England  would  have  got  from  foreigners. 

But  it  seems,  we  farmers  must  take  so 
much  less,  tbat  the  poor  may  have  it  so 
much  cheaper. 

This  operates,  then,  as  a  tax  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  A  veiy  good  thing  you 
wm  say.  But  I  ask.  Why  a  partial  tax?  why 
laid  on  us  farmers  oidy?  If  it  be  a  good 
thing,  pray.  Messieurs  the  Public  take  your 
share  of  it  by  indemnifying  us  a  little  out  of 
your  public  treasuiy.  In  doing  a  good  thing, 
there  is  both  honour  and  pleasure;  you  are 
welcome  to  your  share  of  both. 

And  so  it  goes.  In  England  in  1770, 
they  did  what  we  are  doing  hare 
today,  holding  the  farmers'  commod- 
ities off  the  world  market  at  competi- 
tive prices,  msJdhg  him  worii  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  Surely  we 
should  have  learned  something  since 
and  from  1770. 

Your  committee  did  the  very  best  we 
could  to  keep  this  present  policy  from 
wrecking  us  before  we  could  get  it 
changed.  May  I  say  again  this  is  not 
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tlM  lint  time  eoaunoaUM  have  been 
held  ocr  vorid  marketa.  tt  taai  hap- 
poMd  throutfMNit  the  yean,  where 
other  tntereete  in  our  country  in  their 
■hoitdghtednea  have  prevailed. 

Nov.  you  have  read  of  aO  the  noodB 
in  my  area,  in  California,  and  aU  over 
the  country.  But  they  recommend 
that  «e  do  away  with  wateiahed  pro- 
tectioo  and  flood  prevention.  They 
would  cut  thoee  fundi  out.  We  restore 


May  I  say  the  farmers  are  expected 
to  take  care  of  the  land  for  our  chil- 
dren and  your  children,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  look  after  evaything  them- 
sehres  at  a  time  irtiaa  they  are  not 
even  teeakinc  even. 

I  ask  you  to  tmck.  this  ommilttee,  be- 
cause we  have  done  the  very  best  we 
know  how.  Aciin.  we  have  held  the 
money  in  line  with  the  budget,  we 
have  held  it  in  line  with  the  budget 
ceiling  tiiipnsnif  by  the  House,  we  are 
wdl  bekm  that  We  have  put  the 
money  back  where  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  prohibited  the  cuts  in  essential 
programs— programs  that  are  required 
bylaw. 

Please  stand  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  M't**— 'n*'  has  consumed  20  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJL  S233.  making  appropriations  for 
Adculture.  Rural  Development,  and 
Rdated  Agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrrxir)  for  his 
able  leadership.  It  is  an  honor  to  serve 
with  the  Dean  of  the  House  and  the 
instttutkmal  memory  of  sgriculture. 
Mr.  Whrtbh  has  proven  many  times 
what  a  great  friend  and  powerful  ally 
agriculture  has  in  his  chairmanship  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee who  have  been  so  good  to  work 
with  and  who  have  tried  their  best  to 
bring  you  a  good  bOL 

The  chairman  has  described  the  ter- 
rible oonditkins  faced  by  American  ag- 
ricultural producers.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  read  the  opening 
portion  of  our  agricultural  report  that 
fuUy  describes  how  our  Nation's  most 
important  industry  has  fared  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Althou^  the  minority  does  not 
agree  with  every  point  contained  in 
the  measure,  we  are  in  agreement  ^lat 
this  UU— on  the  whole— represents  a 
reasonable  and  supportable  approach 
to  our  agricultural  programs  ss  well  ss 
the  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  although  this  bill  is  com- 
monly refered  to  as  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bUl.  almost  one-half  of 


the  bins  total  goes  for  programs  such 
as  food  stamps,  chfld  nutrition, 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC). 
and  eldtfly  f eedng. 

Very  little  of  the  $S4  billion  con- 
tained in  this  measure  will  go  to  farm- 
ers directly.  We  provide  for  such  ac- 
tivities as  agricultural  research, 
antanal  and  plant  health  protectiim. 
food  safety,  soil  conservation,  housing 
and  f aim  loan  programs.  exp<»l  pro- 
motion, food  for  peace,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  All  vital  for  the 
well  being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  although  this  subcommittee  pro- 
vides funds  for  agricultural  pro- 
grams—we do  not  formulate  policy 
whereby  such  programs  as  payment- 
tn-kind  are  operated.  S<Hne  members 
of  the  committee,  including  the  chair- 
man, have  expressed  concern  about 
the  PIK  program.  However.  I  believe 
all  of  us  would  agree  that  something 
needed  to  be  done  and  it  needed  to  be 
done  fast.  PIK  provides  some  of  the 
short  term  relief  agriculture  needs— 
but  nobody,  including  the  Secretary, 
believes  that  it  Is  a  long-term  answer. 

We  must  work  together  to  formulate 
a  long-term  policy  so  that  U.S.  agricul- 
ture can  again  become  the  vibrant  eoo- 
ncmilc  model  it  is  so  noted  for. 

Being  larger  than  the  auto,  steel, 
and  housing  industry  combined,  and 
with  more  woricers  than  any  other  in- 
dustry, agriculture  has  a  very  large 
impact  on  the  general  economy. 

A  recent  study  completed  by  Chase 
Econometrics  shows  that  fun  recovery 
can  not  be  achieved  without  recovery 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  The  study 
shows  that  depressed  farm  prices  are 
causing  a  national  loss  of  $2.2  bilUon 
in  gross  national  product.  $4  bilUon  in 
diqxisable  personal  income,  and  $2.8 
bilUcm  in  net  farm  exports. 

Contrary  to  other  industries  agricul- 
ture is  not  undercapitalised  or  suffer- 
ing from  a  decline  in  productivity, 
rather  it  is  a  victim  of  its  own  success. 
Our  food  production  capacity  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  It  provides  the  basis 
for  ABMrican  consumers  to  spend  less 
of  their  difiDosable  income  on  food 
than  any  other  group  of  people  in  the 
world.  However,  when  our  production 
Is  greater  than  demand  and  surpluses 
pUe  up,  it  means  bad  times  on  the 
farm  and  ranch. 

One  note  about  our  overproduction 
and  that  is  to  say  that  supply  is  only 
large  relative  to  demand.  Anyone  who 
is  knowledgeable  about  our  interna- 
tional market  wiU  agree  that  this  in- 
diistry's  marketing  bsse  has  been 
ruined  by  emlmrgo  after  embargo  and 
the  food  weapon  has  been  used  at  con- 
siderable detriment  to  our  demand 
side  of  the  marketing  equation. 

The  sman  amount  of  funds  provided 
in  this  bin  for  agricultural  programs 
are  needed  to  help  repair  the  maiket 
damage  and  protect  our  most  impor- 
tant natural  resource— that  being  the 


food  producing  capacity  of  American 
agriculture. 

The  committee  provides  $1,077  tril- 
lion for  agriculture  research  and  ex- 
tension activities.  This  is  $81  minion 
more  than  last  year  and  demonstrates 
our  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
critical  sdentiflc  work  that  has  been 
probably  the  most  Important  factor  in 
expanding  our  production  and  effi- 
ciency. Sdenoe  must  now  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  finding  new  uses  for  our 
products,  pioneering  less  expensive 
methods  of  production,  developing  sys- 
tems that  do  a  better  Job  of  iveserving 
our  soU  and  water  resources,  and  de- 
livering that  know-how  to  the  produc- 
ers through  our  Cooperative  Research 
Service. 

For  protection  of  plants  and  animals 
from  pests  and  disease  the  ccnnmlttee 
has  provided  $279  million— up  $0.9  mU- 
lion  from  Isst  year— at  adequate  levels 
to  continue  the  battle  against  disease 
and  pests. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  re- 
store funding  for  such  infestation  con- 
trol programs  ss  golden  nematode, 
grasshopper,  gypsy  moth,  imported 
fire  ant,  witchweed,  and  several  other 
important  programs  that  have  proven 
effective  over  the  years. 

Rural  development  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  funded  at  levels  that  wiU 
aUow  the  Department  to  maintain  or 
in  some  cases  increase  its  participation 
levels.  We  have  provided  the  request 
for  higher  FtaHA  operating  loan  levels 
in  order  to  see  that  producers  have 
more  adequate  access  to  last  resort 
lending  during  these  hard  times. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration is  continued  at  virtually  the 
same  levels  as  Isst  year.  REA  has  pro- 
vided a  critical  link  in  f  acUitating  the 
modem  and  efficient  agriculture  we 
see  today.  It  has  also  improved  the 
living  standard  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion. If  it  were  not  for  past  rural  elec- 
trification programs,  our  rural  people 
would  not  enjoy  the  conveniences  of 
modem  day  living. 

In  an  effort  to  halt  our  very  serious 
land  and  water  erosion  problem  your 
committee  has  restored,  ss  we  are 
forced  to  every  year,  the  funds  for 
conservation  and  forestry  efforts. 
Almost  every  major  publication  in  this 
country  has  run  stories  on  our  critical 
erosion  situation.  Our  intensive  farm- 
ing practices  and  push  for  voliune  to 
make  up  for  low  prices  has  aggravated 
the  loss  of  our  f  amiland. 

Producers  cannot  bear  the  expensive 
erosion  control  measures  by  them- 
selves. It  is  to  society's  benefit  that  ev- 
eryone Join  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
our  natural  resource  base.  As  my 
chairman  has  said  so  many  times— an 
real  wealth  is  Unked  to  the  son  and  if 
we  destroy  that  resource  we  are  de- 
stroying our  foundation. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier  the  food  and 
nutrition  ptograms  thai  provide  the 
nfifdwd  aAlstanoe  for  low*lnoanie 
Americans  tre  also  funded  in  this  bOL 
The  oommifctee  has  only  provided  the 
President's  mlgnal  request  for  the 
food  staop,  chOd  nutrition  and 
women,  innnts  and  children's  pro- 


HJl.  8228  also  funds  the  intematton- 
al  agrieultiiral  tKOgraaa.  Hie  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  wOl  be  reoeiving 
$82  mmionmore  in  1964  than  in  1968. 
The  primaiy  function  of  this  organter 
tion  is  to  help  American  agriculture  in 
maintalnint  and  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products  so 
vital  to  the  economic  weU-belng  of  the 
Nation. 

I  and  the  entire  committee  remain 
very  concerned  about  our  lack  of  an 
effective  way  to  combat  the  loss  of  our 
overseas  markets.  Other  exporting 
countries  are  using  every  means  avaU- 
able  to  export  their  surplus,  eating 
away  at  our  maitets,  and  eroding  the 
earning  potential  of  our  own  produc- 
ers. 

One  of  tihe  reasons  our  producers 
were  aUe  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
creased demand  for  grain  during  the 
1970's  was  the  fact  that  we  had  bem 
optnlttDg  a  strong  Public  Law  430 
oonoesslomil  sales  and  food  donation 
program.  In  addition.  D8DA  operated 
a  very  suooessful  direct  loan  program 
for  finandag  export  sales.  These  pro- 
grams were  used  tar  market  develop- 
ment and  gave  us  the  leading  edge 
that  allowed  the  United  States  to  cap- 
ture most  of  the  world  grain  and  vege- 
table on  market. 

For  this  season,  the  ccmunittee  is  mp- 
provhig  the  President's  request  to  in- 
crease the  Public  Law  480  credit  ssles 
by$24mnUon. 

Again.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  bin  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  the  needy  and  as  a  reasMuble 
plan  that  imy  have  some  faults,  but 
on  the  whole  can  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  SmxH)  has  con- 
sumed 3  mttiutes. 

The  Chafc-  recognins  the  gentieman 
from  Misslarippi  (Mr.  Whrtkh). 

Mr.  WUl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  neglected  to  mentkm  this  eariler. 
but  I  wish  to  say  how  fine  it  is  for  this 
country  to  have  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  agriculture 
that  we  httve.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  is  our  ranking  Republican, 
she  has  done  a  marvelous  Job.  We 
could  not  have  a  bUl  that  we  have 
except  we  have  a  bipartisan,  nonparti- 
san subcommittee.  Our  other  RepubU- 
can  members  include  Mr.  Rosmsoir.  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Mras.  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Roans,  of  Kentucky,  with  Mrs.  SmxH 
as  ranUng.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
my  good  friend  fmn  Massachusetts, 
Silvio  Coirs,  the  ranking  Republican 


on  the  fun  onnmlttee,  with  whom  we 
have  wocfcad  closely. 

On  the  Democratic  side  we  have  my 
good  friend  Bnx  Natchkb.  We  have 
worked  together  doeely  throughout 
the  years.  Mr.  TaAZua.  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  MCHmm.  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
AxAKA.  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  WAnmra.  of 
OkiahoauL,  Mr.  Hi<miowiB.  of  Texas. 
Mr.  SmiH.  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Alexah- 
BOt.  of  Arkansas. 

liils  is  a  very  fine  committee  and 
they  do  a  marvelous  Job  snd  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  them  here,  particuhuiy 
Mrs.  Smith,  with  whom  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  woik.  The  entire  country, 
an  the  segments  of  the  country,  in- 
ducUng  industry  and  labor,  is  depend- 
ent on  agriculture,  which  is  the  big- 
gest business  in  the  country  and  the 
foundation  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  ss 
he  may  require  to  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Tbaxlxr). 

Mr.  TRAZLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  the  gentionan.  from  Mis- 
sissin>i  (Mr.  WmTmr).  for  his  leader- 
ship ot  tills  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  complete 
support  of  HJl.  3223.  the  agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  related  agen- 
des  appropriations  biU  for  fiscal  1984. 

I  wsnt  to  commend  our  subcommit- 
tee and  fun  committee  chairman,  Mr. 
WHTRKir,  for  his  continuously  excel- 
lent leadership  on  behalf  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  fanner,  and  the 
genttonan  from  Nebraslca,  our  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mrs.  Smith,  for 
her  cooperation  in  making  this  bin  a 
truly  bii)artisan  measure.  WhUe  no  in- 
dividual Member  wiU  always  agree 
with  each  and  every  component  of  any 
bni,  this  measure  before  us  today  rep- 
resents a  o(nnbined  effort  on  behalf  of 
agriculture  so  as  to  try  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  that  the  farmer  is  facing 
today. 

The  agricultiue  u>propriations  bin  is 
a  respmsible  effort  which  is.  in  total, 
under  the  President's  request  for  fiscal 
1984  by  nearly  $54  mllUon  based  upon 
current  law.  We  are  $6.2  bilUon  below 
the  amount  provided  in  fiscal  1983,  in- 
cluding supplements,  so  no  one  can 
say  that  we  are  not  doing  our  part  to 
hold  down  Federal  spending. 

But  more  importantly,  this  biU  is 
based  upon  current  law.  The  President 
has  again  requested  as  part  of  his  ap- 
propriations message  that  we  make 
several  changes  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion beyond  the  scope  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  In  fact,  many  of 
his  budget  requests  assiune  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation.  Noting  that 
the  Apprcvriations  Committee  cannot 
comply  with  requests  outside  of  its  au- 
thority, we  have  provided  funding 
based  upon  the  law  as  it  exists  today. 
In  the  event  the  President  is  success- 
ful in  obtaboing  many  of  the  changes 
he  has  proposed  through  the  legisla- 
tive committees,  then  we  would  rea- 


stHiably  expect  funds  ivovlded  in  this 
bm  to  be  spent  in  conformity  with  re- 
vised law.  To  the  extent  that  we  have 
provided  sny  limitations  whidi  are  no 
longer  necessary  in  light  of  rthmngtng 
laws,  we  would  certainly  then  consider 
removing  these  limitations  upon 
proper  request  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  told  you  last  year 
and  we  continue  to  ten  you  this  year 
that  the  American  farmer  is  hurting. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to 
produce  year  after  year  whm  the 
maricet  price  falls  below  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  this  very  market  f  <noe 
which  leads  us  to  provide  substantial 
funds  fbr  price-support  programs  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  which  led  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tmpiwiimit 
the  payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program 
earUer  this  year  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session,  and  at  a  time 
when  many  farmers  signed  up  for  the 
only  game  in  town  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  anow  the  legidaUve  commit- 
tees to  take  further  steps  to  insure  the 
fairness  and  adequacy  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  PIK  works,  and  I  know  many 
of  my  coneagues  share  my  view.  But  I 
agree  with  our  committee's  report 
when  in  States  that  the  real  problem 
that  the  farmer  faces  is  not  simply  a 
supply  greater  than  domestic  demand, 
but  a  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
consistently  refuses  to  use  an  of  the 
tools  at  its  disposal  to  sen  this  agricul- 
tural boimty  in  world  trade  to  those 
nations  that  need  it  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  in  any  way  disrupt  our  do- 
mestic markets  or  our  foreign  sales. 

I  want  to  take  some  time  to  high- 
light certain  portions  of  this  spending 
measiure  which  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  many  of  the  people  I  represent 
in  Michigan,  as  weU  as  to  American  ag- 
riculture generally. 

Titie  I  provides  funding  for  our  basic 
agricultural  programs,  induding  re- 
search, extension,  price-support  oper- 
ations, inspection,  grading,  marketing, 
and  a  number  of  other  functions.  It  is 
a  titie  which  means  a  great  deal  to 
today's  production  snd  to  our  abiUty 
to  continue  to  provide  boimtiful  har- 
vests in  the  future.  It  also  provides 
funding  for  the  Government  to  main- 
tain contact  with  farmers  and  consum- 
ers through  the  pubUcations  of  USDA. 

In  fact,  under  the  Office  of  Oovem- 
mental  and  PubUc  Affairs,  our  report 
requires  USDA  to  continue  to  make 
available  information  about  how  the 
pubUc  can  acquire  USDA  publications, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Department's  making 
them  available  through  the  Consumer 
Information  Center.  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  we  were  unable  to  restore  the 
availabiUty  of  pubUcations  through 
cic  in  this  measure,  and  I  would  like 
to  woric  toward  restoring  such  avaU- 
abiUty  in  the  future.  But  in  the  spirit 
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of  eoopermUon  and  Umtted  reaouioes. 
the  *"«""««**«««  daMtBd  to  make  sure 
that  peoide  reueiTed  pubUeatlona 
throat  XJ8DA  at  the  wy  least, 
rather  than  be  oooonned  merely 
about  the  vehicle  for  their  availability. 
The  committee  has  provided  fundlnc 
for  the  A«rteultural  Research  Service 
^|i^  is  $18  mUUon  above  the  amount 
provided  In  ftacal  1983.  We  have  done 
so  with  the  knowledge  that  agricultur- 
al icscarrh  contlnaes  to  be  our  main 
hope  for  the  future.  We  need  to  ccm- 
stantly  find  new  varieties  of  commod- 
ities If  we  are  to  ccmtinue  as  the 
wcrkfli  food  supplier,  and  we  need  to 
also  eonttnue  research  to  help  bring 
down  a  fiumer's  cost  of  production  at 
the  same  tfane  as  we  try  to  obtain  a 
more  realistic  price  from  the  market- 
place. 

One  problem  that  came  to  our  atten- 
tion during  the  hearings  this  year  is 
the  very  sad  fact  that  we  are  losing 
TitMiy  oi  our  eminent  agricultural  re- 
search scientists,  and  there  is  a  ahmt- 
age  of  new  personnel  coming  to  USDA. 
In  fttct.  our  hearings  demonstrated 
demand  for  ooDege  graduates  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  exceeds 
supply  by  almost  IS  percent  Demand 
for  manufacturing  and  processing  sci- 
entists and  engineers  exceeds  supply 
by  18  percent;  donand  for  agricultural 
administrators,  managers,  and  finan- 
cial advisers  exceeds  the  supply  by  30 
percent.  In  fact.  ARS  tells  us  that 
thore  iB  an  especially  short  8um>ly  of 
indlvkluals  with  masters  and  doctoral 
degrees  expected  throughout  the 
decade.  All  of  this  \b  hsppening  at  a 
time  when  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  graduates  with  advanced  degrees 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences 
are  foreign  natl<nials  on  temporary 
visas.  In  short,  we  have  a  new  crisis  on 
the  agricultural  trtmtier  that  is  crying 
for  fa»«»»«*Hi«tj.  attention. 

In  ll^t  of  these  facts,  we  have  ap- 
proved the  Departmmt's  request  for 
$1,070,000  for  postKloctoral  fellow- 
■ht|M»,  and  we  have  also  directed  the 
Department  to  use  existing  funds  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  to  hire 
predoctoral  students  as  part  time  and 
summer  emidoyees. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
ported me  in  my  efforts  to  provide 
$a00.000  for  a  special  research  project 
on  an  assessment  of  dioxlns  in  the 
Great  Lakes  food  chain.  We  have  had 
a  terrible  problem  with  dloxln  in 
Vw»tiigMi  recently,  and  we  need  to 
take  every  prudent  step  possible  to  re- 
solve any  questions  about  the  s^iety  of 
our  food  sundles  while  making  xom- 
prehenslve  effort  to  understand  the 
route  of  toxic  substances  in  our  food 
chain.  This  funding  goes  along  with 
funds  already  provided  in  the  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  flKal  1904.  which  provides  $5  mfl- 
Hon  to  the  Bivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  to  work  on  greater  assess- 
ments of  and  solutions  to  our  dloxln 
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problems.  The  action  is  completed  by 
some  report  dlreeUves  in  this  bOl  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
speed  up  its  assessment  work  on  dloxln 
ooocentratloos.  I  will  discuss  this  ele- 
ment mem  thoroughly  later  in  my 
statement. 

I  am  also  sure  that  one  of  the  ele- 
mmts  of  our  report  that  may  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  is  a  directive  to  ARS  to 
not  implement  its  0-year  plan  untQ  re- 
seszch  results  are  demonstrated,  and 
that  increases  are  requested  in  later 
budgets,  rather  than  the  apparent 
shift  from  ongoing  efforts  to  new  ones. 
I  believe  that  ARS  is  to  be  amimended 
for  its  eff(Hts  in  developing  the  O-year 
plan.  I  want  to  work  with  the  Agency 
to  move  in  this  direction  because  it  is 
essential  that  we  have  a  comprehen- 
sive long-term  plan  for  our  agricultur- 
al research.  But  there  are  enough 
questions  about  the  current  plan  at 
the  present  time  that  it  appears  to  be 
prudent  that  the  committee  make  the 
directive  that  it  has.  I  would  hope  that 
ARS  authorities  would  make  a  consci- 
entious effort  to  advise  the  committee 
and  its  m«nbers  of  its  plan  for  the 
future,  and  work  with  all  affected 
groups  and  facilities  to  create  a  better 
consensus  about  this  0-year  plan. 

The  budget  of  the  Cooperative  State 
Researeh  Service  is  also  very  impor- 
tant. It  provides  the  wooing  bridge 
between  State  and  Federal  efforts, 
while  recognising  the  regional  prob- 
lems that  agriculture  faces.  We  pro- 
vide a  2-percent  increase— nearly  $3 
million— in  Hatch  Act  funds  for  for- 
mula researeh  grants.  This  very 
modest  amount  is  certainly  not 
enough  to  compoisate  for  the  higher 
costs  of  research,  but  our  report  notes 
that  we  expect  States  to  provide  a 
rfwiiiar  increase  so  that  we  can  move 
toward  providing  the  funds  necessary 
in  fiscal  1984. 

We  have  also  provided  several  specif- 
ic special  research  grants  which  are  in- 
tended to  address  immediate  problems 
faced  by  agriculture  which  have  a  na- 
tional impact,  but  a  particular  regional 
importance.  We  have  again  restored 
$97,000  for  the  bean  and  beet  research 
farm  in  Sa^dbiaw,  Mich.  This  facility 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  preeminent 
research  stations  in  the  Nation  for 
these  two  very  important  commodities. 
In  fact,  the  role  of  the  facility  in  sugar 
beet  research  is  expected  to  grow  in 
future  years,  particularly  in  light  of 
USDA's  plans  to  soon  terminate  sugar- 
beet  research  at  the  ARS  station  at 
Beltsville.  Md.  The  sUtlon's  impor- 
tance for  dry  bean  research  is  without 
question.  The  facility  continues  to  be 
the  chief  site  for  many  Important 
projects  affecidng  the  dry  bean  indus- 
try, and  this  is  due.  in  large  part,  to 
the  very  cooperative  working  relation- 
ship between  USDA.  the  State  of 
MtehlgMt  through  Ml^hlgmn  State 
University,    and   the   bean    industry 


itself.    tnghM«"f   both   growers   and 


tains  the  ttitegrity  of  impottant  pro- 


We  have  restored  fundi  for  dairy 
photoperiod  research,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  some  of  this  $SS.00O  win  also 
be  used  on  some  beef  i^iotoperlod 
woi^  in  the  future  so  that  the  tjseh- 
nlques  and  information  garnered  from 
dah7  photoperiod  can  be  applied  to 
other  llvestodc 

While  we  conUnue  funding  for  bean- 
flour  researeh  in  fiscal  1984.  we  are  re- 
ducing this  support  to  $80,000  in  re- 
qxHise  to  reports  from  the  researchers 
that  this  project  Is  near  conclusion. 
We  anticipate  that  this  funding  wiU  be 
geared  most  heavily  toward  product 
development  and  testing,  as  the  work 
on  the  milling  process  has  reached  a 
stage  where  reduced  support  is  war- 
ranted. This  reductkm  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  these  project  are 
very  reqwnsible  and  that  fumUng  will 
be  reduced  and  terminated  as  condi- 
tions warrant. 

We  have  also  restored  $96,000  for 
blueberry  shoestring  virus  research. 
This  important  project  has  meant  a 
great  deal  for  blueberry  growers,  espe- 
daUy  in  reducing  the  losses  associated 
with  a  disease  which  could  have  se- 
verely crippled  this  sector  of  agricul- 
ture were  it  not  for  these  coop«mtive 
funds. 

In  fiscal  1984,  we  will  initiate  fund- 
ing for  an  asparagus  yield  decline  re- 
search project  in  Michigan,  dealing 
most  directly  with  the  proUan  of  fu- 
sarium  root  rot.  The  aq;>aragus  indus- 
try is  much  more  important  in  this 
Nation  than  many  pe(v>le  might  really 
know,  and  this  funding  is  provided  in 
direct  response  to  an  urgmt  plea  from 
the  Aqwragus  Research  Cktmmlttee 
which  has  carefidly  detailed  the  prob- 
lem in  M*'^*'<g*".  and  has  wMked 
closely  with  researchers  at  Michigan 
State  University  to  resolve  this  diffi- 
culty in  a  prudent  fashion. 

We  have  once  again  reduced  funding 
for  MMnpetitive  research  grants  to  $10 
million.  This  reductkm  is  not  harmful 
to  the  program  in  that  while  it  does 
reduce  the  »w*y»tniim  amount  of  re- 
search that  could  be  conducted.  It  does 
not  reduce  any  ongoing  research 
which  has  yet  to  be  completed.  In  a 
period  of  tight  budget  constaints,  it  is 
a  wiser  policy,  in  my  opinion,  to  reduce 
new  initiatives  than  to  terminate  on- 
going ones  which  are  about  to  provide 
us  with  the  answers  to  questions  that 
have  perplexed  us  for  some  time. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
was  once  again  the  victim  of  the 
budget-cutter's  ax  in  the  attanlnlstra- 
tlon's  request  Highly  Important  and 
successful  programs  were  either  elimi- 
nated or  substantially  mutllate4in  the 
name  of  fiscal  reqwnslbillty.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  our  committee  rest<»ed 
these  programs  to  their  fiscal  1983 
levels,  which  while  not  being  as  much 
as  some  of  us  would  like,  still  main- 


We  provide  a  S-peroeot  Increase  In 
Smith-Lever  fundB-t4J  mnuan-to 
hi^  reduo#  the  tanpaet  of  the  bUber 
costs  of  operation.  We  agatn  expect 
the  States  to  provide  a  t/mOmr  In- 
crease. WHne  this  amount  does  not 
meet  the  need  f w  eztenrion  aervlees. 
It  does  at  least  reduce  the  carnage 
that  one  mli^t  have  otherwise  wit- 
nessed. Extension  is  ooe  agency  that 
has  extrailely  dose  oontaet  with  the 
farmer.  It  is  the  agency  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  disseminate  mudi  of  the  In- 
formation about  new  tedmlques  In  ag- 
riculture. To  not  iHOvlde  any  increase 
in  this  program  is  to  say  that  we  are 
unwiUlng  to  provide  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  take  advantage  of  all  that  we 
have  learned  from  both  experience 
and  from  the  accomplishments  of  agri- 
cultural regearch. 

Let  me  ioake  one  point  dear  The 
people  at  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  sra  some  of  the  hardest  woric- 
Ing  FedertA  employees  I  know.  I  am 
sure  that  Chls  budget  does  not  reflect 
their  views  of  extension  programs,  but 
is  (me  tluit  has  been  Imposed  upon 
them  by  soBoe  ti^o  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  understand  the  essential 
nature  of  these  programs. 

For  example,  the  President  prtKiosed 
a  $25  million  reduction  In  the  e^wnd- 
ed  food  and  nutrition  educatimi  pro- 
gram (EFMEP).  This  profram  has 
beoi  extremely  successful  in  getting 
the  unemifloyed  and  the  poor  the  as- 
slstanoe  ttiey  need  in  stretching  their 
food  doUats  in  a  prudent  f ashbm.  In 
fact  this  program  has  also  been  very 
instrumental  in  trying  to  help  people 
<m  food  stumps  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  bfing  a  careful  shomier  so  ss 
to  stretch  ?ery  limited  food  stamp  ben- 
efits as  far  as  possible.  But  even  mtwe 
importantltr.  this  program  has  empha- 
siaed  a  senie  of  community— a  sense  of 
helptaig tnm'B neighbonand  returning 
the  favor  by  former  EFMEF  clients  be- 
coming EFMEP  instruetms  in  their 
own  neighbortioods.  The  proposed  cut 
was  partUularly  destructive  in  that 
USDA  ai^ts  that  States  match 
EFNEP  dbllars  with  their  own  re- 
sources, and  that  a  cut  by  the  Fed««l 
Goverxun^t  would  almost  certainly 
mean  a  similar  cut  in  support  by 
States,  cootrary  to  those  who  say:  "Let 
the  States  pidc  up  the  dttferenoe." 

We  hav«  again  restored  programs 
like  farm  iafety.  urban  gardoiing,  the 
pert-managonent  program,  and  the 
pesticide-impact-assessment  inogram 
bcfausft  all  of  these  etfarta  are  impor- 
tant ones  knd  should  not  be  tomlnat- 
ed  as  the  budget  proposed. 

One  factor  that  I  am  triily  disap- 
pointed idiout  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  our  not  providing  funds  for  the 
rmewable  resources  extenslcm  pro- 
gram. I  do  support  this  effort  and 
would  like  to  see  It  continue,  but  based 
upon  budtetary  HmttatlwiB  that  we 


are  tryioc  to  follow.  It  Is  the  consensus 
of  the  committee  that  we  defer  fund- 
ing for  this  program  until  a  lata:  date 
when  we  nUtit  see  the  availability  of 
more  funds  for  this  and  other  pro- 


Under  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
irmf,0f*ittn  ScTvlce.  we  havc  again  re- 
stored several  programs  which  would 
have  been  reduced  or  rtiminatrd  in 
the  President's  budget  Two  of  par- 
tleular  concern  to  me  are  funding  for 
bruceDosis  eradication  and  for  activ- 
ities under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

We  have  restored  $30.8  million  for 
brucellosis  eradication  work.  A  similar 
reduction  was  propsoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  year  and  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. I  beUeve  that  this  reduction  pro- 
posal was  shortsighted  as  d«n<Histrat- 
ed  by  our  hearings  which  again 
shosred  that  if  this  funding  were  re- 
duced, there  was  a  dear  danger  that 
individual  States  could  adopt  restric- 
tive measures  to  maintain  the  brucd- 
losis-free  character,  and  that  while  we 
save  numey  now,  brucellosis  could 
flare  up  at  a  more  damaging  levd 
later.  The  real  answer,  of  course,  is  to 
continue  research  on  brucellosis  eradi- 
catiim  techniques.  We  do  that  in  this 
bOl.  so  we  provide  you  with  a  c(Hm>lete 
padmge. 

We  again  restored  fimdtng  for 
Animal  Welfare  Act  activities.  The  De- 
partment's plan  to  turn  req)onslbll- 
Ities  over  to  the  States  and  private 
humane  sodetles  is  totally  unworkable 
in  that  these  grows  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  because  not 
all  States  have  laws  that  are  like  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act;  and.  those  who 
would  be  subject  to  the  act's  inapec- 
tlons  would  not  have  to  submit  to  any 
of  Oiese  alternative  groups  unless  they 
were  willing  to  do  so.  The  condusion. 
going  from  testimony  this  year  and 
last  year,  is  that  failure  to  restore 
these  funds  has  the  dear  and  likely 
danger  of  increased  violations  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  with  a  lesser 
chance  of  penalties  against  the  viola- 
tors. 

We  must  remember  that  animal  pro- 
ducers and  researchers  are  very  re- 
monslble  individuals.  It  is  always  the 
few  who  violate  the  laws  that  get  the 
attention  of  the  media,  and  give  a  bad 
name  to  all  others  in  their  field.  Only 
with  adequate  enforconent  of  laws 
against  the  violators  can  we  be  assured 
of  limiting  ttie  damage  to  the  credlbU- 
Ity  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  funding  for 
the  peeudorabies  pUot  projects  which 
are  an  effort  toward  proving  the  feasi- 
bility of  eradicating  this  terrible  dis- 


We  restored/unding  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Cooperuive  Service  in  this  bilL 
If  we  are  to  inu>rove  farm  prices,  we 
have  to  increase  markets.  Cooperatives 
have  historically  been  instrumental  in 
this  effort  and  for  this  reason  we 


must  do  what  we  can  to  continue  to 
encourage  the  devdopment  of  coop- 
eratives both  tar  domestic  and  interna* 
tlonal  sales. 

We  provided  $8.6  Mlllon  for  reim- 
bursement tar  net  realised  Iosmb  of 
the  Cnnmodlty  Credit  OorporatlaD. 
These  funds  are  the  heart  of  our  teim- 
mlce^upport  programs  irtildi  are  so 
essential  toward  helping  farmers 
maintain  a  standard  levd  of  Income. 
There  have  been  many  changes  pro- 
posed in  several  farm-price-support 
programs  this  year  freezing  target 
prices,  possibly  reducing  some  loan 
rates,  changing  the  dairy  program.  All 
of  these  can  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  final  levd  of  funding  needed  to 
reimburse  CCC.  

But  one  thing  is  dean  the  PIK  pro- 
gram could  wind  up  costing  CCC  sny- 
where  between  $8  and  $12  bUllon  for 
this  year  al<me.  and  this  cost  may  not 
show  up  in  this  account  untfl  sevoal 
years  from  now.  If  someone  thinks 
that  changing  title  to  grain  reduces 
the  cost  of  farm-price-support  pror 
grams,  then  they  have  not  fully  under- 
stood  the  cost  Implications  of  PIK.  It 
may  be  that  reduced  plantings  may 
reduce  the  demand  and  need  for  price- 
support  programs  in  the  future,  but 
we  may  not  see  this  effect  for  up  to  5 
years,  at  a  time  when  those  currently 
in  power  could  say  it  is  not  their  prob- 
lon.  Let  me  again  emphastee  my  sin- 
cere wish  that  PIK  is  successful  for 
the  American  farmer,  but  we  cannot 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
this  is  a  no-cost  program. 

Title  n  provides  funding  for  the  var- 
ious rural  developmoit  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. These  housing,  facility,  and 
rural  community  programs  are  essen- 
tial for  twiitntjtining  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America.  They 
were  started  because  the  more  tradi- 
tional  programs  offered  by  HUD  and 
other  agendes  Just  do  not  provide  the 
support  necessary  in  rural  areas. 

Farm  credit  is  an  extranely  difficult 
issue.  While  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
been  successful  in  restoring  funds  for 
many  programs,  for  the  President's 
budget  suggests  the  termination  of 
many  housing  programs  in  favor  of  a 
block  grant  that  many  rural  communi- 
ty leaders  tell  me  could  not  work  suc- 
cessfully, and  this  same  budget  contin- 
ues to  deny  the  critical  problems  faced 
by  farmers  by  not  requesting  funds  for 
the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. I  am  still  concerned  that  the 
funds  provided  could  still  be  frustrat- 
ed by  administrative  actions  which 
dday  the  processing  of  M)pllcations. 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  farmers 
to  get  the  loans  they  need. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  are  those  in 
the  administration  who  would  prefer 
to  end  all  credit  programs.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  Gov- 
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It  does  not  take  itepB  to  Insure 
the  KnOabOttj  of  credit,  many  farm- 
en  and  ratal  communltieB  would  never 
And  the  rapport  they  need. 

Am  an  •^Mapu  and  a  point  of  par- 
tieular  algnlfleance.  Juit  ai  we  did  in 
the  JOba  MD.  we  direct  FmHA  to  uae 
the  1981  retulatlou  for  all  water  and 
■ewer  fundi  in  flaeal  yean  1M3  and 
19M  hecauae  failure  to  do  ao  would 
ipu^n  that  many  «<««wmiinttto«  that 
need  theae  fMlIitlea  simply  could  not 
obtain  ff'?*"*^"!  because  their  eco- 
nomic base  would  not  justify  the  level 
of  loan  necessary  in  light  of  a  reduced 
grant.  I  know  this  Is  the  case  In  Michi- 
gan where  many  communities  need 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  the 
economy  Is  simidy  so  bad  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  new  systems 
that  are  often  mandated  by  other 
laws.  The  result  of  failing  to  take  this 
action  would  be  that  States  like  Michi- 
gan would  be  unable  to  utilise  their 
funding  allocation  under  this  program, 
and  opportunities  to  provide  Jobs  in 
areas  of  high  unemployont  would  be 
lost. 

Rfanflmr  problems  exist  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Admlnistntion.  The 
President  does  not  want  minimum 
Amding  levels  required  for  REA  loans, 
despite  several  yean  precedent  for 
this  miwimiim.  The  effect  of  not  in- 
cluding a  minimum  is  to  allow  the 
agency  to  not  fully  move  forward  with 
the  program,  and  create,  in  fact  a 
budget  cut.  Many  of  our  rural  electric 
systems  are  approaching  50  yean  of 
age.  They  need  to  be  modernised  and 
expanded,  and  it  is  for  this  reastm  that 
we  have  taken  the  aeti<m  on  REA  that 
we  have. 

But  one  fact  that  I  want  to  clearly 
point  out  to  my  coUeagues  is  that  the 
critical  prcldem  in  these  credit  pro- 
grams Is  admlnistratlcm  policy  that 
makes  the  Issuance  of  loans  to  new 
bonowen  the  lowest  priority,  while 
need  continues  to  exist.  There  have 
been  inttanfrr  in  which  money  has 
been  returned  to  RnHA  simp^  be- 
cause applications  have  not  been  proc- 
essed, and  we  do  not  want  to  see  this 
continue  to  happen. 

Title  m  movides  funding  for  all  of 
DSDA's  f eetttng  programs.  As  a  gener- 
al matter  of  policy,  we  have  movided 
funding  for  only  a  portimi  of  the  fiscal 
year  because  the  President's  request  is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  ^nojected  de- 
mands for  these  programs.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  request  Is  predicated  on 
legislattve  modifications  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  approiffiations  ccnnmit- 
tee. 

We  provide  funding  for  child  nutri- 
tion  programs  cmly  until  August  15, 
19M.  Our  report  vedfles  annual 
fp—wM"g  ratea  for  the  various  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  we  expect  the 
President  to  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
quest to  provide  fuU-year  funding  In  a 
timdy  fashlm^  when  the  President 
I  that  his  proposed  modifications  in 


diild  nutrition  programs  wHl  not  be 
adopted  for  fiscal  1964. 

We  provide  funding  for  the  WIC 
program  only  untfl  July  10. 19M.  This 
funding  level  of  $1.00  bfllioo  Is  predi- 
cated upon  an  annual  rate  of  $IM  bil- 
lion, and  we  expect  this  funding  to  be 
used  to  continue  to  support  the  fiscal 
year  1983  yearend  caseload.  By  year- 
end  caseload,  we  mean  the  caseload 
that  is  supported  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1983.  We  do  not  mean  stHne 
earlier  m<mth  caseload  that  is  report- 
ed at  the  end  of  September,  but  the 
number  of  people  actually  being 
served  at  the  end  of  September. 

The  WIC  program  is  highly  success- 
ful, and  It  is  a  shame  that  the  admlnis- 
tntion persists  in  not  providing  ade- 
quate funds  In  Its  budget  request  for 
this  program.  We  do  not  want  funds 
spread  out  al)  through  the  fiscal  year, 
because  that  Is  contrary  to  our  dear 
intent  to  make  the  money  available 
only  until  July  10.  1984.  States  have  a 
need  to  know  with  certainty  what 
their  funding  levels  are,  and  I  would 
expect  the  Department  to  note  the 
limited  avallabUlty  of  funds  in  the 
event  that  this  limited  date  funding  is 
the  amount  ultimately  signed  into  law. 

We  provide  $40.2  million  for  the 
commodity  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram in  this  title.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  $7.6  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  This  increase  is  predi- 
cated upon  replacing  the  $3.1  million 
in  carryover  funds  that  existed  at  the 
start  of  fiscal  1983,  and  is  not  antici- 
pated at  the  start  of  fiscal  1984:  it  pro- 
vides an  additional  $450,000  for  the 
third  pilot  senior  dtlsen  project,  since 
the  President's  request  Is  predicated 
on  an  amount  suffident  for  only  two 


Our  report  again  teOs  USDA  that  it 
should  be  reallocating  administrative 
funds  in  a  ffeahion  that  recognl— 
change  caseload  levels  at  CBFP  slilitB. 
All  other  USDA  agendea  require  recal- 
culation of  asriitanre  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  to  be  exempt.  I  am  amaaed  at 
how  Department  officials  say  they 
cannot  redistribute  administrative 
funds  because  what  they  have  given 
out  has  been  spent.  TO  me  this  means 
that  the  Department  Is  not  monitoring 
the  program  adequately,  and  that 
some  programs  are  getting  more  than 
they  need  at  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grams who  are  getting  less  than  they 
need. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  FNS  can  pro- 
vide us  with  a  more  comprehensive 
answer  at  next  year's  hearings,  and 
can  demonstnte  that  the  have  com- 
plied with  report  language  which  is  a 
direction  as  to  how  to  use  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  bilL  It  is  not  mnely 
report  language,  and  we  do  consider  it 
binding  on  the  Department. 

The  senior  dtiaen  projects  are  pro- 
gressing with  grtal  success  in  each  of 
the  three  dties,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  I 
expect  that  we  will  need  to  examine 
them  more  dosdy  during  the  course 
of  the  next  year  so  that  we  can  make 
permanent  the  provision  of  these  com- 
modities to  senior  dtiaens.  It  should 
be  noted  that  nothing  in  the  law  re- 
stricts the  existing  CSFP  to  mothers, 
infants  and  childreiL  Rather,  that  has 
been  a  limitation  of  history  which 
could  be  changed  by  the  provision  of 
adequate  funding  and  a  modification 
in  the  regulations. 


sights:  and  it  provides  a  $4  million  lj»»—  I  •!«>  want  to  advise  my  oolleainj-J 

that  It  may  be  necessary  to  modify 
CSFT  appropriations  in  the  future  to 
take  into  account  efforts  to  correct  a 
legislative  difficulty  which  has  meant 
that  administntive  fimds  are  not  pro- 
vided for  donated  commodities  which 
are  bonus:  that  is,  provided  without 
charge  against  the  appropriation  for 
this  specific  program.  We  corrected 
this  matter  for  fiscal  1982  and  1983 
through  a  transfer  from  CCC  In  the 
Jobs  bill  and  In  the  fiscal  year  1983 
supplementaL  We  hope  to  resolve  the 
matter  leglalatlvely  In  the  course  of 
the  next  several  weeks.  But  In  the 
event  we  are  not  successful  in  our  ef- 
forts before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  under  the  char- 
ter of  the  Cunmodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  use  his  discretion  to  continue 
to  provide  a  transfer  from  CCC  to  sup- 
plement CSFP  administntive  funds  in 
the  way  that  we  mandated  In  the  earli- 
er referenced  funding  measures.  I 
would  mcourage  the  Secretary  to  op- 
erate In  a  co<n>eratlve  fashion. 

We  limited  funding  for  food  stamps 
unto  Septonber  6.  1964.  based  on  the 
same  problem  with  the  President's  re- 


to  ^»»*»ii»ii«»  the  Increase  wfe 
provided  In  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  which  is  geared  towards 
a  caseload  increase  of  15.000  which 
has  been  requested  by  Focus:  HOPE  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  which  would  allow  the 
program  to  exiwnd  Into  Pontlac. 

Mr.  Chairman.  CSFP  has  been  the 
lowest  coet  feedtaig  program  in  USDA's 
arsenaL  It  provides  wholesome  foods— 
not  Junk  foods— to  the  needy  as  a  sup- 
plement, not  necessarily  as  their 
whole  diet  Foods  are  selected  for  the 
nutritloiwl  compodtion.  and  salt  and 
sugar  content  is  carefully  monitored 
to  meet  the  nutritional  requirements 
of  each  CSFP  participant.  Induding 
the  senior  dtiaens  participating  In  the 
pUot  projects  in  Detroit,  New  Orleans, 
and  Des  Moines.  TesUnumy  before  our 
c(nnmlttee  has  substantiated  this  fact, 
and  I  would  tell  those  who  argue  that 
commodities  are  surplus  Junk  foods 
that  are  too  high  in  fat  and  salt  that 
they  simply  do  not  know  what  the 
facts  are  with  reqyect  to  the  CSFP 
food  parage,  nor  do  they  understand 
the  Importance  of  this  program  to  the 
130,000  people  around  the  coimtry 
who  utilise  the  program. 


quest:  not  requesting  enomAi  funds 
the  (rojeeted  need.  We 

to  remain  at  emrent  levds 
unleas  diaiged  by  law.  and  we  would 
hope  that  the  President  wm  promptly 
submit  a  budget  ameiidment  to  pro- 
vide fuU-yew  funding. 

We  have  refused  the  transfw  of 
commodity  purdiaslng  for  the  ddeiiy 
feeding  program  from  D8DA  to  HHB, 
and  we  Iia#e  provided  a  $16  mlUian  in- 
crease to  meet  the  higher  ooste  of  this 
program.  This  Is  an  effort  to  maintain 
successful  support  for  an  important 
program,  and  I  support  this  action. 

Before  loavlng  title  m.  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  our  report  contains  lan- 
guage <m  tiie  pilot  sdUMd  lunch  cash- 
In-lieu  or  letter  of  credlt-ln-lleu 
projects,  which  again  demonstratea 
that  desptte  claims  from  the  other 
body,  this  project  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Apmoiwiatloas  Committee, 
and  wOl  continue  as  such  a  matter. 

Title  IV  provides  fundings  tor  our 
International  agricultural  programs, 
Induding  the  Foreign  A^icultural 
Service  and  Public  Law  480.  I  would 
like  to  see  greater  funding  provided 
for  these  programs  which  are  essential 
If  we  are  to  help  to  omtlnue  the  ssle 
of  UdS.  commodities  overseas.  Fsrmen 
need  export  maikets.  and  these  pro- 
grams help  us  attain  and  hopefully 
retain  these. 

In  an  effort  to  be  truly  responsible 
with  our  use  of  international  credit 
programs,  our  report  directs  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  to  provide  us 
with  a  report  regarding  how  foreign 
nations  move  from  (me  credit  program 
to  another.  Stmie  of  our  best  custtxn- 
en  started  on  Public  Law  480.  and 
they  have  progressed  to  other  sources 
of  credit,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  this 
graduation  is  being  imposed  tm  cus- 
tomen  the  same  way  FkuHA  is  Impos- 
ing it  on  o«r  farmers.  We  do  not  mean 
that  we  want  to  end  credit  inrograms, 
but  we  do  mean  that  we  expect  them 
to  be  ef f eotively  administered  so  that 
all  worthy  vpUcants  might  find  avail- 
able credit  which  will  hdp  us  to  move 
\J£.  agricultural  products  in  worid 
commerce. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  tttie  V  pro- 
vides funding  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administraticm.  This  agency  Is  an  Im- 
portant regulatory  body  which  de- 
serves our  suniort.  Bxperienoes  with 
drugs  and  other  chemical  substsnoes 
over  the  past  year  demonstrates  how 
Important  FDA  is.  and  how  worthy  It 
Is  of  our  sioport 

One  Item  of  significance  In  our 
report  Is  a  directive  to  FDA  to  be  sure 
to  speed  up  its  processing  of  samples 
taken  fnnn  waten  surrounding  Michi- 
gan to  help  make  a  greater  assessmmt 
of  dioxin  c(mtamlnatioo.  Along  with 
the  reoeareh  and  assessment  we  man- 
date of  EPA  and  AR8  this  year.  FDA 
must  do  all  that  it  can  to  provide  tech- 
nical monitoring  asslstanre  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  scope  of  dioxin 


mntamlnatlnn  and  the  problems  that 
sodi  onntamlnation  might  create. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  MU  Is  xmitT  the 
President's  budget  request  It  Is  not 
our  fault  that  he  did  not  ask  for  all  of 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  fuU  fiscal 
year,  nmr  Is  It  our  fault  that  he  as- 
sumes that  the  inclusion  of  legislative 
IKOvislons  in  his  budget  request  can 
diange  the  legislattve  process.  ScHue  of 
a^iat  he  wants  is  simply  beyond  the 
aeope  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
bring  you  a  reqxmsible  bill  that  is  sup- 
p(»ted  <m  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  at- 
.  tempts  to  meet  critical  needs  facing 
the  Anmiean  farmer,  while  providing 
adequate  aaslstanoe  to  rural  communi- 
ties and  those  who  depend  upon  nutri- 
tion assistance  from  USDA.  It  Is  a  bill 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
MembCT  of  this  body,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yldd  4  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Couocan. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill 
befcne  us.  Certainly  while  the  econo- 
my in  general  continues  to  show  more 
strength  each  month,  unfortunately 
the  farm  economy  is  not  responding  as 
well  or  as  rapidly. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  banks  in  the 
10th  Federal  Reserve  District  covering 
my  State  of  Missouri  and  six  other 
predominantly  agricultural  States, 
continues  to  show  sn  Increase  In  the 
number  of  bankruptdes  and  forced 
sales  of  farms.  Farmer  are  still  unfor- 
tunately leaving  the  farms.  That  Is 
why  I  am  supporting  this  agricultural 
bill  because  I  think  it  addresses  many 
of  the  problems  that  f armen  face  and 
responds  to  those  probl«ns  as  well. 
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For  Instance,  the  Farmen  Home  ad- 
ministration emergency  disaster  lend- 
ing authority  is  recommended  at  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  And  frank- 
ly, from  what  I  see  on  the  news  every 
night  and  read  in  the  newspapera 
about  weather  conditions  around  the 
country,  farmen  probably  are  going  to 
need  a  lot  of  that  emergency  money, 
the  loan  money,  come  this  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  cawing  the  lend- 
ing program  that  the  admlnistntion 
proposed  at  $1.5  billion  is  necessarily 
the  answer.  Farmen  have  not  re- 
Bpomdei  also  to  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program,  and  as  a  result,  a 
number  of  farmers,  certainly  in  my 
State,  basically  have  shunned  the  pro- 
gram uid  would  not  have  any  protec- 
tton  at  all  unless  we  provide  some  sort 
of  disaster  sssistance  on  the  m>pro- 
priations  bill. 

The  bin  also  recommends  $600  mil- 
lion for  emergency  economic  lending 
authority  for  Farmen  Home.  Of 
course.  Just  recently  we  passed  HJl. 
1190  here  in  the  House  which  provides 


for  that  authorisation  and  now  we  are 
going  to  provide  for  these  emergency 
loans. 

The  bill  gmerally  responds  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  recommenda- 
tiODB  on  the  APHIS  programs  to  oadi- 
cate  and  control  bruceUosis  and  pseu- 
dorables.  The  bOl  recommends  vend- 
ing levels  at  the  1983  level  for  brucel- 
losis and  getting  those  pilot  inojects 
off  the  ground  for  pseudoraUes  will 
cost  $1.5  million.  We  reconiiBe  that 
the  $1.5  mi]li<m  program  fans  shmt  of 
what  we  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee would  like  to  have  sera  for  the 
pseudorabies  program,  but  we  also  rec- 
ognize It  is  important  to  get  this 
project  imder  way. 

One  other  item.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  address  is  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  body  that  perhaps  the 
needs  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  that  regulatory 
body  which  is  charged  with  overseeing 
the  commodity  futures  markets  which 
are  vital  to  agriculture,  were  mandated 
last  year  In  the  reauthorization  act  to 
come  up  with  several  studies. 

In  that  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982 
we  In  the  Congress  mandated  this 
agency  to  determine  and  to  study  the 
largest  hedgen  in  the  market  to  come 
back  and  report  to  the  Congress,  to 
also,  along  with  the  F^ederal  Reserve 
and  the  SEC.  to  study  options  trading, 
futures  contracts.  We  also  have  man- 
dated a  study  from  this  agency  for 
studying  the  Natioml  Futures  Asso- 
ciatioiL  AU  of  these  studies  are  re- 
quired by  law  for  this  agency  to  per- 
form and  whfle  I  do  not  think  that 
this  money  is  In  here,  I  would  like  to 
at  least  raise  that  issue  and  perhaps 
address  a  question  to  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman  or  smne- 
body  on  the  committee  who  might 
want  to  respond  to  why  these  funds 
are  not  in  the  bUl  that  we  have  man- 
dated to  stii^. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEBIAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentiemsn  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

I  cannot  fully  reqx>nd.  Only  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  can  re- 
spond, but  I  can  say  this.  I  am  terribly 
interested  In  these  same  Items.  And  I 
have  talked  to  memben  at  the  Com- 
mission and  they  are  going  ahead  with 
these  studies^  And  It  is  my  understand- 
ing and  I  think  the  chairman  wOl  con- 
firm this,  that  one  way  or  another 
there  is  going  to  be  the  support  neces- 
sary to  do  It.  because  I  am  terribly  In- 
terested In  the  same  things. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gmtieman  from  MIsslssIppL 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yiddlng. 
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Mr.  CbaiaatsD,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
ttaaan's  nrrloe  bere  In  agrkulture 
and  appreciate  the   point   that   he 


Our  proldem  is  the  OommlHlon  haa 
teen  unable  to  get  the  Office  of  llan- 
^gfutMHt  and  Budget  to  recommend 
any  funda.  SvaituaUy.  we  wOl  Just 
have  to  go  ahead  and  take  care  of  It 
one  way  or  the  oth».  because  It  la  ea- 
aentiaL  We  will  have  to  give  thought 
to  see  that  it  Is  done,  whether  we  can 
get  a  budget  request  or  not. 

Mr.  COIXMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gBntleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
jCTittw*"  from  Missouri  (Mr.  CttLM- 
MAH)  has  expired. 

Mia.  BMTTB  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yleM  1  additlonai  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COIXMAN  of  Missouri.  I  am 
gtmA  the  dialrman  nuwle  that  state- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  It,  either  the  studies 
are  going  to  be  done  one  way  or  an- 
other. If  not  without  the  funds  appro- 
priated In  this  bill  then  In  the  future 
we  are  going  to  make  sure  that  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of  funds  are  avafl- 
able  to  perform  these  tasks  that  we 
mandated  under  that  act 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  will  certainly  do 
that 

Mr.  COIXMAN  of  Mlssotiri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentu^y  (Mr. 
Naxchb).  a  long-time  member  of  the 
■ubconmlttee.  and  also  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Health  and  Human  Services.  There  Is 
no  more  vital  Member  of  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  agriculture  than  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
total  obligatlonal  authority  this  bill 
provides  for  the  sum  of 
$M.0a».5aT.000.  This  Is  |6.196.6M.(HM> 
leas  than  the  new  budget  obligatlonal 
authcvlty  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  total  amount  contained  in  this 
bOl  Is  $83,773,000  under  the  budget  es- 
timate submitted  to  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  keep  In 
mind  that  In  tliii  bUl  we  have 
$10,016,706,000  for  food  stamps.  The 
ifi^i«h«w  of  this  comndttee  know  that 
this  Item  could  be  Just  as  well  In  the 
appropriation  bill  that  m'ovldes  for 
the  funds  for  the  Deportment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  fn«»«i»««tt—  that  I  am  chairman 
of.  the  subcommittee  that  makes  the 
reoonmendatlooB  for  the  Department 
(tf  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bdiiiftt«««  could  very  well  con- 
tain food  stamp  amount  of 
$10,016,706,000  and  not  have  It 
ciuyrged  to  the  *"«*''<*^»"  fanner. 


In  addltloo  to  that  In  this  bOl,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  total  of 
$13313,671,000  In  the  domestie  food 
pfograma,  all  of  the  domestic  food  pro- 
grams, milk,  food  stamparana'f ood  do- 
natlona.  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  nr  as  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  Is  concerned,  we  aU  know 
that  the  American  f  an»er  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  share  of  our  lotion's  Income. 
Today  the  farmer  dens  not  recdve 
enough  money  for  his  commodities. 

The  cost  of  productlcb  Is  Increasing 
HTwinaiiy  and  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
have  a  iMlce  support  level  that  more 
accurately  reflects  cost  of  production, 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  This  Is  the 
only  Industry  that  I  know  of  where 
the  seller  must  accept  the  price  of- 
fered, or  else  return  h<xne  with  his 
commodity. 

Our  farmer  knows  how  to  produce 
and  today  our  country  Is  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  food  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  assets  in- 
vested In  agriculture  today  exceed 
those  of  any  of  the  next  10  largest  In- 
dustries. 

Agriculture  employs  more  workers 
than  any  of  the  other  major  Industries 
and  employs  33  times  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  coal  and  oil  in- 
dustry snd  5  times  more  than  the 
number  employed  in  the  automobile 
Industry.  Agriculture  Is  one  of  the 
major  markets  for  the  products  of 
labtv  and  Industry.  Agriculture  spends 
more  for  equli«nent  than  any  of  the 
large  Industries.  It  uses  more  steel  in  a 
year  than  Is  used  for  a  year's  output  of 
passenger  automobiles. 

In  the  caloidar  year  of  1981.  U.S.  ag- 
riculture exports  totaled  $44  billion. 
Last  year,  the  amount  was  several  bil- 
lion dollars  lower.  The  farm  debt  has 
doutfled  In  tills  country  in  the  last  5 
years  and  today,  the  farmer  owes  $200 
bOllon. 

AMd  is  all-Important  in  this  world 
today.  It  has  been  said  that  the  world 
Is  never  more  than  1  year  ahead  of 
starvation.  The  population  of  the 
world  continues  to  grow.  It  reached 
the  first  billion  by  the  year  1830  and 
only  100  years  later.  In  1930.  it  reached 
2  bOllon.  In  1960.  only  30  years  later,  it 
reached  3  billion.  By  the  year  3000.  at 
the  presmt  rate  of  increase.  It  will 
double  again  to  over  6  bUllon. 

In  addition  to  more  money  for  his 
commodities,  help  can  be  given  the 
farmer  at  this  time  by  incrMsing  for- 
eign markets  for  \3B.  farm  conunod- 
Ities.  This  will  do  much  to  Improve 
farm  prices  and  Increase  farm  income 
needed  to  meet  inflated  production 
costs  on  domestic  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bOl  contains 
$332,340,000  for  our  Extension  Service. 
The  1963  appropriation  totaled 
$328,672,000.  The  request  presented  to 
our  committee  called  for  $287,082,000. 
Extension  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  certainly  this 


Is  not  the  time  to  make  reduetlaas  in  a 
program  that  produoea  many  benefits 
for  the  American  fanner  and  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  reside  on  the  f  anus 
in  this  country. 

If  we  leave  to  future  generations  a  . 
f ertfle  land  and  a  land  sufficient  to 
produce  food  for  our  people,  we  must 
conserve  our  soil  and  water.  We  must 
reforest  our  lands  and  protect  our  wa- 
tersheds. We  recommend  the  sum  of 
$601,068,000  for  the  Sofl  Oooservatkm 
Service.  tlOlA  mHUon  was  provided 
for  this  service  in  Public  Law  98-8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  Agriculture  Re- 
search and  Extoision.  we  recommend 
in  this  bm  a  total  of  $1,077,883,000. 
I^r  Animal  and  Plant  Health  bispeo- 
tion  Service,  we  recommend 
$279,938,000.  For  Agriculture  Market- 
ing Swice.  we  recommend 
$34,353,000.  For  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  we  recommend 
for  guaranteed  loans  the  total  amount 
of  $4,745,000,000.  For  domestic  food 
programs,  we  recommend  a  total  of 
$13,813,671,000.  For  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  we  recommend 
$387,637,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  total  obligatlonal 
authority,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
sum  of  $34,029,527,000.  This  is 
$6,196,699,000  less  than  the  new 
budget  obligatlonal  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  amount  con- 
tained in  this  biU  is  $63,772,000  under 
the  budget  estimate  submitted  to  our 
suticommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  bill  and 
our  Committee  on  AM>roprlatlons  rec- 
onmiends  it  to  the  Monbers  of  the 
House.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  If 
our  country  is  to  survive  and  prosper, 
certainly  we  must  continue  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  and  to  assist  when  necessary, 
the  custodians  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country. 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  fnnn  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mtxbs),  a  long-time  valuable  monber 
of  the  OHnmittee  and  another  Member 
with  whom  it  Is  great  to  work. 

Mr.  MTERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska,  the  leader  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  for  yielding  this 
time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  her 
as  our  able  leader  on  the  Republican 
side.  I  share  the  feeling  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman expressed  a  few  moments 
ago  about  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
this  suboonmilttee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  our  suboHnmlttee  chair- 
man. Mr.  House  of  Representatives 
himself,  the  dean  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  fn»n  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WHiTRir).  As  everyone  knows,  he  cer- 
tainly Is  a  sp(Aesman  for  agriculture 
and  a  very  able  one  and  one  that  ev- 
eryone who  is  associated  with  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  country  can  ap- 


preciate hig  aervloe  through  <he  yean 
and  his  ooQtlnued  servloe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  supiMXt  of 
this  bQl,  recogniiing  that.  yes.  it  is  a 
lot  of  money.  It  is  more  money  than 
any  of  us  would  like  to  have  to  appro- 
priate. But)  as  Chairman  Wkmv  has 
expressed  In  the  flnt  UH  paces-and 
it  is  the  cnairman's  writing  with  the 
ooncurrende  of  the  mwnhwa  of  the 
subcommittee— this  first  13%  pages  of 
this  repont— and  if  you  are  not  a 
farmer  or  If  you  have  not  read  it  and 
are  a  farmer,  it  is  good  reading,  be- 
cause it  pretty  much  cxpressw  the  po- 
sition of  agriculture  In  Amwica  today. 

I  do  not  completely  agree.  I  think 
maybe  we  went  Just  a  little  further 
here,  in  stating  the  pUi^  of  fUmers. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  are  still 
proaperinr  in  the  country,  but  not 
many.  The  great  majority  of  farmers, 
if  they  are  not  hurting  financially, 
they  are  not  making  any  numey.  at 
the  least 

But.  in  any  event,  it  does  come  very 
heavily  doim  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  Is  not  critical  of  the  poaim 
of  our  Secretary,  Jadi  Block.  We  all 
know  that  he  is  a  very  capable,  honest 
and  sincene  Secretary,  trying  to  do  a 
good  Job.  He,  as  Chairman  WHnm 
has  expressed,  does  have  his  hands 
tied  scnnewhat  and  we  are  trying  to 
help  him  with  the  language  In  this 
r^wrt  because  we  kix>w  he  can  help 
rural  America,  and  rural  America  will 
help  restore  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try that  we  do  feel  has  turned  around. 
But  it  has  not  quite  turned  around  for 
agriculture  yet 

There  are  going  to  be  some  objec- 
tions expressed  here  today  from  vari- 
ous segments,  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  aome  on  the  floor,  about  the 
content  of  this  bilL  As  it  has  been  said, 
it  is  less  than  last  year,  but  it  is  a  lot 
of  money,  and  there  are  going  to  be 
areas  in  which  there  Is  going  to  be  dis- 
agreement 

I  meak  particulariy  of  what  our 
frieiul  down  at  OMB  has  written  to 
each  of  us.  Dave  Stockman.  I  have 
some  disagreements  with  Director 
Stockman.  Score  keeiring.  as  an  exam- 
ple. He  Is  y^^«"«"g  this  subcommittee 
of  using  gfenmidu  in  score  keeping.  He 
says  we  b$,ve  assumed  unrealistic  sav- 
ings, the  fact  that  we  have  not  fully 
funded  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ntiaa,  thgt  we  are  $500  million  btHcm 
the  admiilistration.  And  this  is  true, 
we  are  bdow  the  admlnlstratian  on 
this  request,  but  no  one  can  accurately 
at  this  point  forecast  Just  how  much 
the  Comnlodlty  Credit  Corporation  Is 
going  to  go  Into  the  red  because  of 
FIK  and  aome  of  the  other  programs. 

We  tUak  this  is  realistk;  at  this 
time.  TheQr  may  have  to  come  badL 
However,  there  may  not  be  the  loss 
that  some  have  expressed  that  PIK  is 
going  to  cost  us. 


The  next  one  is  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program.  Yes.  it  is  underfund- 
ed, from  what  the  administration  pre- 
dicted that  we  would  have  to  spend  cm 
Federal  crop  insurance,  but  I  sincerely 
believe  we  are  pretty  dose  to  the  ball- 
pKtk  figure  here  because  PIK  is  going 
to  take  some  of  the  risk  out  of  agricul- 
ture, that  there  is  going  to  be  more 
acreage  retired  this  year  and  not  put 
into  crops,  that  there  will  not  be  the 
liability,  the  exposure,  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  covered  by  the  Federal 
crop  insurance.  So  we  came  In  with  an 
honest  figure  here.  We  think  we  are 
pretty  dose.  I  think  it  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference. 

In  the  budget  authority  increases 
that  OMB  is  expressing  here.  yes.  we 
did  put  more  money  in  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  as  every  Congress  has  in 
recent  years,  because  we  have  found, 
in  the  hour  upon  hour  of  testimony 
and  the  thousands  of  witnesses  who 
H>peared  before  our  subcommittee, 
that  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  one 
of  the  best  programs  that  your  Feder- 
al Government  is  Involved  In.  It  re- 
turns many-fold  the  small  amount  of 
investmoit  that  we  make  in  restoring 
and  mfff"*^*"*"g  the  value  of  the  land 
and  the  productivity  of  our  land. 

Criticism  goes  on  that  25  new  water- 
sheds and  flood  prevention  construc- 
tion starts  are  in  this  bUL  Here  again, 
of  all  of  the  programs,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  ones,  the  water  projects,  the 
watershed  programs.  It  Involves  local 
communities.  Local  participants  have 
to  put  up  a  large  share  of  the  money 
for  watersheds.  Just  the  day  before 
yesterday  we  had  a  bill  on  the  floor 
that  some  of  the  criticism  was  that  we 
did  not  need  large  storage  of  water  in 
reservoirs  throughout  the  country,  we 
needed  more  small  watersheds.  Now. 
you  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  build  large  contain- 
ment reservoirs  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  storage  of  water 
to  prevent  and  to  slow  down  water 
flow  and  to  help  save  some  of  the 
country  from  flood,  then  we  need  a 
series  of  small  watersheds.  But  as  far 
as  Uie  Federal  Government's  invest- 
ment in  watersheds,  it  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  return  and  for  the  bene- 
flt  that  we  aU  share,  whether  we  are 
fanners  or  whether  we  live  down- 
stream on  a  large  stream. 

There  was  criticism  that  we  have  in- 
creased in  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion Conservation  Service,  ASCS,  by 
$155  million.  We  did  Increase  this,  of 
course,  and  we  did  not  restrict  these 
funds  for  particularly  any  priority 
items,  but  we  left  that  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
v^o  has  done  a  good  Job  In  adminis- 
tering this  program.  The  committee 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  necessary  that 
we  should  have  to  earmark  these.  We 
think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  identify  and  did  identify  when 
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they  appeared  before  our  cnnmiittee 
the  areas  that  need  these  programs. 

Again.  PIK  is  going  to  require  from 
ASCS  some  additional  worldoad.  They 
have  to  measure  the  acreage  that 
farmers  are  now  applying  to  retire. 
That  acreage  has  to  be  measured.  It  is 
an  expensive  item.  So  this  is  part  of 
the  $155  million,  to  •i«imn««tor  piK. 
which,  hopefully.  Is  totag  to  hdp  re- 
store agriculture  prosperity. 

The  bill  goes  on,  concerning  a  great 
many  items.  Now,  the  one  large  area 
that  I  take  strong  exception  with 
OMB  is  in  the  area  of  off -budget  items 
for  the  various  loans,  both  guaranteed 
and  direct  loans.  These  are  loans. 
They  are  off -budget  because  they  are 
not  appropriated  funds.  We  give  the 
authority  to  these  agencies,  the  larg- 
est of  which,  of  course,  is  Rural  Elec- 
tric, to  borrow  money.  They  borrow  on 
the  open  market  they  tKnrow  money, 
and  the  borrower  has  to  pay  the  going 
interest  rates,  and  there  is  a  small 
service  charge  for  handling  those 
loans.  But.  as  everyone  has  said  this 
morning,  rural  America  is  In  trouble. 
It  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  this 
year  to  f iiunce  our  farmers.  And.  cer- 
tainly, these  are  programs  that 
through  e:q>arienoe.  we  have  found  to 
be  among  the  best  programs  in  rural 
America,  to  help  restore  and  to  keep 
farmers  on  the  farm.  We  want  to  keep 
farmers  on  the  farm.  These  are  not 
direct  obligations  of  the  Fednal  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  guarantees.  They 
are  indirect  obligaUons.  They  are  itot 
budget  items.  They  are  not  money  we 
are  going  to  have  to  appropriate  and 
borrow.  It  means  stHnebody  is  going  to 
have  to  borrow  it  It  certainly  does 
have  an  Impact  on  InflatJoti.  I  would 
not  disagree  with  that  However,  it  is 
not  a  direct  item.  And  of  aU  of  the 
money  that  is  going  to  be  borrowed 
next  year,  will  be  repaid  with  interest 
They  play  an  important  role  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  it  is  a  large  bOl. 
but  it  Is  a  bill  that  can  be  defended 
and  it  will  be  defended  today.  I  hope 
that  by  the  tame  we  come  badE  with  a 
bill  with  the  other  body,  we  wHl  have 
a  bill  that  the  President  can  agree  <m. 
And  I  think  whm  the  President  un- 
derstands what  is  in  this  bUl  more 
thoroughly,  he  too  will  J^  us  and  not 
express  an  interest  in  vetoing  this  bilL 
It  is  a  very  vital  and  important  bUl  to 
our  country  and.  most  particularly,  in 
restoring  rural  America. 

I  stronfl^  suMKtrt  the  bOL 

liCr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  goitleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McHuoh).  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  subcmnmittee. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yidding  and  for  his  leader- 
ship of  our  Agriculture  Appropriations 
subcommittee.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  work  with  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 
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■>.  tlM  faitlewQBian  from  Ne- 
(Ifn.  8MRX).  And  the  other 
I  of  our  rabeaBiiitttee. 
Mr.  Chalmaii.  I  itnintfy  rapiKvt 
thk  anVQiMiayanB  bm.  and  I  urte  my 
conwuTW  to  vote  f or  tt  In  my  Judg- 
ment, tt  !■  a  reeponrible  and  tMlanoed 
bin  whldi  protects  the  legitimate  in- 
I  of  bofth  produeen  and  ooneum- 
It  leeogniMB  the  reeponelMHty 

--_-,- 1  hae  to  foster  a  sound  eoono- 

my  In  our  rural  futnw^it**^***  Among 
other  things,  this  bill  would  help  to 
UifuPlrr  our  natural  reaouroes  for 
future  generattnns.  support  research 
so  as  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
food  sad  fiber,  encourage  ezporte  of 
^t»«*Hth"  agricultural  products,  and 
pfovkle  nutrttloa  and  housing  asslst- 
•noe  to  those  of  our  people  who  are 
most  in  need. 

Thki  is  not  an  extravagant  bOL  As 
the  chairman  has  said,  it  would  appro- 
priate less  funds  than  both  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
19M  and  the  flscal  year  1963  appro- 
PKtetkm  bOL  I  believe  it  deserves  our 
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I  sm  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Mil  continues  to  ivovide  sufficient 
funds  for  our  majw  nutrition  pro- 
grsms.  These  programs  are  designed  to 
provide  a  nutrttlooally  adequate  diet 
for  many  of  our  most  vuhmable 
people.  inrh"""g  the  elderly  and  low- 
income  families  and  children.  Without 
this  spedal  help,  these  people  would 
be  most  susceptible  to  illness,  the 
treatment  of  which  often  results  In 
mudi  greater  public  expense  under 
ivograms  such  as  medicaid. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  made 
great  strides  in  alleviating  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  our  country.  It  has 
been  accomplished  because  of  such 
programs  ss  the  food  stamp  program, 
the  special  supplemental  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC), 
and  the  school  lunch  program.  In 
times  of  economic  distress  like  these,  it 
is  particularly  critical  that  Congress 
ff^yfi^iiit  tts  conmiltment  to  meeting 
the  minimum  nutritional  needs  of  our 
people. 

Monbers  should  note  that  our  com- 
mittee has  once  again  provided  funds 
for  WIC  at  a  level  that  will  avoid  any 
raduetton  in  the  program's  fiscal  year 
1M3  year-end  caseload.  As  we  all 
know,  WIC  is  one  of  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective Federal  programs.  It  has  a  cost 
benefit  ratio  of  about  3  to  1.  and  for 
this  reason  It  has  enjoyed  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  suppmrt.  In  the  past 
year,  three  majtv  new  studies  have 
provided  further  evidence  of  the  drm- 
matlc  impact  WIC  has  had  in  improv- 
ing the  health  of  women  and  children 
at  nutritional  risk. 

This  bill  appropriates  $1,060  billion 
f (v  WIC,  which  li  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  However, 
the  bill  requires  that  these  funds  be 


made  available  and  utilised  during  the 
first  9H  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
that  is  fNm  October  1.  1983  to  July 
10.  1964.  The  committee  ezpeeta  the 
admlnftrtration  to  submit  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  request  to  cover  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  a  direction  of 
this  effect  is  contained  in  the  report 
which  accompanies  the  biU. 

By  providing  the  $1,060  billion  for 
9H  months,  the  committee  is  essential- 
ly funding  WIC  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$1,360  bOUon.  This  is  the  level  that 
CBO  has  estimated  is  necessary  to 
i««h»t>tn  the  fiscal  year  1983  year-aid 
^»attT*»«^,  that  is  the  September  1983 
f^n^l^i^  throughout  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  $1,360  billion  level  is  also  the  level 
assumed  for  WIC  in  the  House  budget 
reeolutkm. 

Under  the  bUl.  USDA  would  be  re- 
quired to  allocate  $340.7  million  to  the 
States  on  October  1.  1983  for  use 
during  the  first  qtiarter  of  the  fiscal 
year,  another  $340.7  million  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  and  another  $340.7  million 
on  April  1.  1984.  On  July  1.  1984. 
USDA  would  be  required  to  allocate 
$37.9  milli<m  to  cover  the  10-day 
period  through  July  10.  1984.  Of 
course,  we  fully  expect  that  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  have  been 
enacted  before  then  so  that  a  full 
quarterly  allocation  should  be  made 
on  July  1, 1984. 

The  ccwunlttee  adopted  this  funding 
level  to  iw««t*<n  the  September  1983 
participation  level  throughout  fiscal 
year  1984,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  persons  served.  Conse- 
quently, the  requirement  that  aU 
$1,060  bUllon  be  expended  dviring  the 
period  October  1.  1983  through  July 
10,  1984  is  Arm  and  explicit.  Any 
action  by  USDA  of  OMB  to  spread 
these  funds  over  a  longer  period  or  to 
push  States  to  reduce  their  WIC  pro- 
grams because  only  $1,060  biUlon  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  year  would  \ 
be  a  violation  of  this  bill's  clear  direc- 
tion and  intent.  Similarily.  any  action 
by  States  to  reduce  participation  on 
the  grounds  that  the  $1,060  billion 
must  be  spread  over  more  than  a  9V4- 
numth  period  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  bill's  dhrection  and  intent. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,060  billion  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill.  USDA  would  be 
required  to  allocate  any  tmqient  fxmds 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
carryover  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
Stotes  as  qui^ly  ss  they  can  be  recov- 
ered and  redistributed.  The  committee 
has  also  directed  USDA  to  periodically 
reallocate  fiscal  year  1984  WIC  fimds 
during  that  fiscal  year,  so  that  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill  can  be  fully 
utlllKd  during  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
continues  our  current  policy  of  requir- 
ing the  Depuiment  to  reallocate  such 
funds. 

The  committee  has  also  funded  the 
food  stamp  program  at  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  $10.9 
billion.  Here  also,  the  committee  has 


specified  that  these  funds  be  avaOahle 
f «r  a  period  of  less  than  the  foil  year. 
More  spedfleaUy.  the  food  stamp  ap- 
propriations are  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1. 1983  to  September  6. 1964.  This 
is  to  assure  fuU  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  preclude  reductions  In 
beneflta  on  the  grounds  that  Insuffl- 
doit  funds  have  been  provided.  The 
committee  report  explicitly  states  that 
USDA  is  to  run  the  program  at  the 
current  levels,  that  is.  without  any 
benefit  reductions  tot  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1. 1983  through  Sqitember  6. 1984. 
The  administration  is  expected  to 
submit  a  supplemental  appropriatkms 
request  for  the  remaining  amount 
needed  to  fully  fund  the  program 
through  September  30.  Any  action  to 
reduce  benef ito  on  the  grounds  that 
the  $10.9  billion  is  insufficient  for  aU 
of  fiscal  year  1984  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasise 
that  these  nutrititm  programs  are 
funded  at  levels  that  wOl  simply  main- 
tain the  current  programs.  The  admin- 
istration's budget  requests  are  based 
on  legislative  changes  that  are  clearly 
not  going  to  be  approved  by  the  au- 
thori^ng  committees.  Therefore,  our 
committee  has  funded  the  programs  at 
levels  that  are  consistent  with  the 
fiscal  year  1983  caseloads  and  benefit 
levels.  No  new  benefits  are  going  to  be 
provided,  and  no  new  groups  are  going 
to  be  served  by  these  programs  at  the 
levels  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

This  is  also  true  in  other  areas 
where  restorations  have  been  made  by 
the  conunlttee.  In  many  cases,  legisla- 
tive changes  were  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  rejected  by  the  au- 
thoring committees.  Our  committee 
has  simply  acted  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing programs  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law.  For  example,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  housing  pro- 
grams are  funded  at  levels  well  above 
the  administration's  budget  request. 
However,  these  programs  are  simply 
continued  at  the  fiscal  year  1983 
levels.  In  this  way.  safe  and  adequate 
housing  can  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  low-income  rural  dtisens. 
These  housing  programs  are  often  the 
only  ones  that  serve  the  low-  and 
middle-income  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped population  in  our  rural  com- 
munities. " 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  these  programs  which  are«> 
important  to  people  in  both  our  urban 
and  rural  areas.  It  is  a  carefully  bal- 
anced bill,  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentudcy  (Mr.  Roods),  an- 
other valuable  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROOERa  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill  and  wish 


to  iwmm^iwi  the  ehalinan.  It  is  a 
pleaRire  to  work  on  the  mbeonmlttee. 
because  of  the  ability  oar  great  dialr- 
man  and  our  distingulibed  colleague, 
the  gentMvoaian  from  the  gnat  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  to  rongratulatie  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  a  long,  laborious  talk  In  preparing 
thlsbOL 

The  Axfterlcan  farmer  today  faces 
some  severe  problems,  problems  that 
have-heeqpae  more  acute  even  in  the 
last  3  years.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
four  of  those. 

First,  f sirm  prices  wmtinue  to  be  too 
low  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Second.  U.S.  exports  have  dn^wed 
turn.  $43.1  billion  in  1961  to  $36.7  bU- 
llon in  1982.  a  15-percent  dnv  in  one 
year. 

Third,  net  farm  inoome  dronied  by 
$5.6  billiaa  in  1982.  about  22  percent 
below  the  year  before. 

And  fourth,  farm  debt  remains  at 
record  leviels. 

This  bOl  that  is  moposed  today 
offers,  in  my  opinl<m.  a  very  balanced 
approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
American  farmers.  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  few  areas. 

Rural  development,  a  cause  of  many 
in  this  body,  including  this  member- 
rural  develoimient— the  need  for  water 
in  rural  areas  of  this  country.  We  have 
communities  where  there  is  no  water, 
where  schoolchildren  cannot  flush  the 
water  in  their  toilete  because  there  is 
not  enough  water  there  with  which  to 
do  that,  where  businesses  will  not 
move  into  an  area  because  they  cannot 
get  fire  insurance,  staice  the  insurance 
companies  will  not  cover  them  in  a 
town  whore  there  is  no  water. 

In  my  own  State,  in  my  own  district, 
there  are  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Vjpllcations  pending  above  and 
beyond  Hie  funds  we  have  allocated 
even  in  this  bUL 

This  bill  provides  a  needed  level  of 
$125  mlllt(m  in  granto  and  $375  million 
in  loans  to  help  get  water  into  our 
rural  areas.  It  provides  $130  million 
for  community  facility  loans.  It  pro- 
vides $1.9  billion  for  operattaig  loans  so 
we  can  gvoid  the  proUems  we  faced 
last  year  of  the  FknHA  running  out  of 
money. 

*  So  for  rural  development.  I  think 
this  bill  is  balanced  and  does  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  rural  areas  of 
this  ooiu*ry. 

Second^  Extension  Service.  This  bill 
provides  an  Increase  of  $3.6  million 
over  fiscal  year  1983  for  Extension  op- 
erations. I  heed  not  repeat  here  to 
ev«y  Monber  of  this  body  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Extension  agento  in  bring- 
ing new  uid  Improved  methods  of 
farming  to  the  farmers  of  our  country. 
Third,  and  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, this  bOl  attempts  to  deal-  with 
America'*  declining  dollars  of  agricul- 
tural exports.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  bOl  includes  a  $9J  mOlkm  In- 
an  Increase— to  deal  with 


^|f^|««"g  exports.  We  have  to  devote 
every  effort  to  increasing  the  exports 
of  our  American  agricultural  products. 
One  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
huge  surpluses  we  have,  even  more 
helpful  than  the  PIK  program,  is  to 
sdl  those  products  to  our  friends 
around  the  world  and  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  and  bring  in  the  dollars  that 
are  so  desperately  needed  in  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problon  our  country 
continues  to  have. 

Everytme  in  this  body  has  a  stake  In 
these  exports.  For  every  $1  billion  in 
additional  agricultural  trade,  it  is  esti- 
mated we  create  35.000  Jobs  in  Amer- 
ica. That  is  because  agriculture  con- 
sumes 40  percent  of  the  country's  in- 
dustrial production.  Increased  trade 
can  keep  America's  economic  recovery 
on  the  mend,  and  we  can  stay  the 
course. 

Both  our  rural  and  our  urban  popu- 
lations bmeflt  from  agricultural  ex- 
ports. A  half  million  American  farmers 
produce  commodities  which  go  into 
export  markets.  Even  a  larger  number 
of  urban  dwellers  earn  their  living 
from  transporting,  processing,  and 
marketing  UJ3.  farm  products  sold 
ovoseas. 

We  need  an  aggressive  export  policy 
for  American  agricultiu^  products, 
and  this  MU  increases  the  money  for 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  by 
$9.2  miUion  to  help  sell  American  agri- 
culture products  overseas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  Mil. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka).  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  C3iairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its 
adopticm  by  the  House. 

First.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Jamu  WuiiTur,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
our  staff  for  a  Job  well  done.  Both  the 
chairman  and  with  our  ranking 
monber,  Mrs.  Smith,  have  woriced 
long  and  hard  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  which  addresses  the  fundamen- 
tal ne«ds  of  rural  America  and  the 
fum  community.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
subcommittee  has  been  successful  in 
achieving  this  goal.  The  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriations  bill  is  a  first-class 
effort,  and  deserves  every  Member's 
support. 

The  bill  is  below  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  to  Congress.  Just 
as  it  has  been  in  past  years.  It  does  not 
^»AnW"  the  shopping  list  of  legislative 
changes  that  the  administration  has 
proposed.  However,  the  administration 
requested  that  our  subcommittee 
make  a  number  of  legislative  changes 
in  the  domestic  feeding  and  other  pro- 
grams. These  are  changes  that  cannot 
be  made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee because  they  fall  into  the  Jiiris- 
diction  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 


To  date,  much  of  this  legislation  has 
not  bem  considered  by  the  authoris- 
ing committee  either  because  It  has 
not  yet  beoi  sent  to  Cwigress,  or  be- 
cause the  administration  has  not 
found  anyone  willing  to  introduce  the 
legislation.  This  is  a  situation  which 
our  committee  cannot  change.  We 
only  appropriate  the  amounte  neces- 
sary for  these  entitlement  programs 
based  upon  the  current  authorisation. 
Furthermore,  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  legislative  changes  requested  by 
the  administration  will  be  enacted  be- 
cause many  of  the  changes  have  been 
rejected  in  past  years.  This  year  is  no 
different. 

We  have  provided  funds  to  combat 
infestation  of  insects  and  other  pests 
that  destroy  farmer's  crops  and  si^en 
or  kill  his  animals.  Many  of  these 
pests  pose  a  threat  to  humans  also. 
Without  this  essential  f imding  for  the 
programs  of  the  An<m«^i  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  the  Na- 
tion's farm  situation  would  be  wors- 
ened. We  have  money  to  fight  pests 
such  as  the  gypsy  moth,  witchweed. 
brucellosis,  the  fire  ant.  grasshoppers, 
and  other  noxious  pests  that  add  to 
the  costs  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  am  also  hi^ipy  to  see  the  strong 
support  the  committee  has  given  to 
funding  for  the  Agriculture  Coopera- 
tive Service  (ACS).  ACS  is  over- 
whelmed with  request  for  technical  as- 
sistance. This  is  directly  related  to  the 
current  farm  crisis.  To  provide  any- 
thing less  than  full  funding  for  the  im- 
portant technical  assistance  programs 
of  the  ACS,  would  only  cause  greater 
hardship  for  the  American  farmer. 

In  addition.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Committee  has  instructed  the  D^Tart- 
ment  to  assemble  a  task  force  on 
methods  of  treating  fruits  snd  vegeta- 
bles so  that  quarantine  restrictions 
can  be  avoided.  This  is  outlined  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bilL  The  De- 
partment has  recognized  that  infesta- 
tion by  plant  pests  is  a  major  cause  of 
postharvest  food  loss.  It  may  also  be 
the  greatest  limitation  on  domestic 
and  foreign  maricet  development. 

The  task  force  is  to  be  ccnnprised  of 
representatives  of  the  agencies  which 
are  funded  in  this  bill— Animal  and 
Plant  Health  InmecUon  Service,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
These  agencies  are  to  be  Joined  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  some  regulatory  or  ad- 
ministrative role  or  other  interest  in 
developing  new  postharvest  plant  in- 
festation treatments.  The  participa- 
tion by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  be  as  broad  as  possi- 
ble so  that  the  most  informed  Judg- 
ments can  be  made  on  technologies 
considered  to  be  promising. 
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TlM  taA  f oree  to  dwignwl  to 

I  and  !■  iMlni  need.  The  tech- 
In  un  to  destroy  ineeet  in- 
to fnmltatlon  with  eChjiene 
dtbranlde.  ««— «"»««ty  known  •■  KDB. 
Hm  oae  of  thto  fumlsant  to  mildly  be- 
conlng  uiMcoBpteMii  due  to  heelth 
and  Mfety  itoki.  Howerer.  no  alterna- 
tive tedmoloty  has  been  developed  to 
repiaee  BXB.  Without  a  reUaUe  km- 
ooet  altemattve.  produoen  who  face 
quanuBttne  leitiictloni  will  be  unable 
to  market  their  crops.  Such  a  ittuatlon 
would  be  devastating  to  many  local 
i«ir— """««—    In    rural    acrleultural 


The  taA  force  should  also  consult 
retularly  with  aU  interested  groups  or 
tndlvktuata  from  the  sdenoe.  agricul- 
ture. MM^  industry  ri?"«"«""'***«^  The 
views  of  these  groups  are  especially 
Important  to  the  success  of  thto  initia- 
tive, because  it  to  the  ivtvate  secCbr 
that  win  ultimately  be  affected  by  any 
new  technologies  that  evolve  from  the 
work  of  the  task  f  <»oe. 

Mr.  caialrman.  I  am  atoo  grateful  for 
the  continued  support  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  shown  for  researching  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  agriculture.  Thto 
to  the  only  research  of  its  kind.  It  pro- 
vides signlfleant  benefits  to  small 
fanmi  In  many  tropical  and  subtropical 


Prior  to 


ftoCBl  year  1983.  thto  pro- 
admlnlstered  by  AR8.  In 
fiscal  year  1981.  C8R8  began  to  ad- 
minister thto  important  reaearch.  In 
».«.««g<«y  the  section  406  inogram. 
C8RB  to  to  continue  the  past  practices 
of  AR8  in  administering  thto  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  thto  bill  to  the  funding 
for  domestic  feeding  jnograms.  Our 
bUl  contains  money  for  such  impor- 
tant feeding  programs  as  food  stamps. 
diOd  nutrltkm.  WIC.  the  special  milk 
program,  the  viedal  supplemental 
food  program,  and  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  demand  for  many  of 
these  dliectlves  has  only  increased  in 
the  past  year  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
hl^  level  of  unemployment  Thto 
burden  has  placed  a  tremendous  strain 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1984 
a  number  of  cuts  in 
feeding  programs 
which,  if  approved,  would  only  add  to 
the  hardship  of  the  low-income  and 
unemployed.  Tlie  Committee  has  re- 
itored  funding  for  these  programs. 
irtiOe  stUl  keeping  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  our  bUL 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  to  a 
good  bm;  as  such  it  deserves  every  sup- 
port. 

D  1200 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 

to     -t^anrntmA     the 


Mr.  ■MKRSON. 
wish  particularly 


diabman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  NebvaAa.  Mrs.  Smith. 
for  their  dOlgent  attention  to  thto  bOL 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remaps  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tudqr.  Mr.  Rooas.  He  has  9oken  to 
many  of  the  points  that  are  of  great 
concern  to  me— rural  development, 
certainly  the  PIK  program,  reaearch. 
and  ezpot  (Hwortunlties  for  our  farm- 
ers. So  I  wHl  not  be  redundant.  I  would 
just  like  to  associate  myself  with  hto 
remaiks.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be 
improved  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
(^lahoma.  Mr.  WAncms. 

Mr.  WATKDia  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
MlssisBiM>i  (Mr.  Whrtbt).  the  tre- 
mendous Job  he  has  done.  I  also  thank 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
incltiding  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  all  the 
Members  worked  to  try  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  sttue  of  the  most  difficult 
problons  we  have  ever  faced  in  our 
lives  In  the  area  of  agriculture. 

I  think  the  Jury  to  still  out  on  PIK.  I 
do  not  think  we  will  know  untfl  next 
year,  whm  we  see  the  Jury  come  in. 
what  the  total  price  tag  of  the  PIK 
mogram  will  cost  That  will  be  next 
year  when  we  will  understand  the  ef- 
fects of  that  particular  program  and 
also  when  we  see  how  many  mariLCts 
we  may  have  lost  overseas. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
invited  a  number  of  us  down  to  hto 
office  and  told  us  about  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. I  inquired  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  stoted  that  it  looked 
like  PIK  would  turn  American  agricul- 
ture inward  and  becoming  more  isolat- 
ed in  trying  to  solve  our  problems  in 
agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  us  to  try  to 
expand  our  agricultural  mai^ets,  be- 
cause 8  out  of  10  of  our  top  importers 
of  American  agriculture  were  at  one 
time  food  for  peace  recipients.  I  think 
that  teUs  the  story  that  when  people 
start  utilising  and  consuming  our  agri- 
cultural products,  they  became  agri- 
cultural impraters  with  our  Nation, 
and  we  need  to  be  trying  to  build 
those  markets. 

I  would  like  to  commend  thto  com- 
mittee, and  especially  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  providing  the  lead- 
ership, to  meet  the  needs  concerning 
the  pitrtdems  we  have  at  thto  time 
with  farm  credit.  The  farmers  are  con- 
frmted  with  a  loss  of  equity.  They  do 
not  have  the  refinancing  capability 
that  they  had  at  one  time  because  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  credit  bur- 
dens they  have  over  them. 


I  would  also  like  to  conwnand  the 
chairman  and  the  other  memben  for 
trying  to  address  and  solves  some  of 
the  proUems  in  rural  America  relating 
to  rural  development  need.  One-half 
of  the  dilaplrtatert  housing  In  America 
happens  to  be  in  rural  America,  even 
thou^  we  have  less  than  one-third  of 
our  people  in  communities  of  less  than 
50.000.  Also  over  1  million  homes  in 
thto  country  stIU  do  not  have  running 
water,  and  thoae  homes  are  In  rural 
America.  I  think  that  veaks  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  had  someone  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  in  thto  ad- 
ministration—not only  in  thto  adminto- 
tratkm  but  in  past  administrations— of 
saying  that  we  are  wHUng  to  accept 
and  address  the  moblems  In  rural 
America  to  allow  our  dttsens  to  live  as 
first  idass  dtlaens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentionan  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wat- 
Kms.  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Oaaoo. 

Mr.  OREGO.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  thank 
the  genUewoman  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  thto  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realise  that  no  one 
has  yet  risen  in  opposition  to  thto  MQ. 
Thus.  I  do  so  with  a  fair  amount  of 
trepidation.  I  enjoy  food  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  and  as  soon  as  I  finish 
qDeaking  I  will  go  and  have  lunch. 

But  thto  bill  to  clearly  overstuffed.  It 
to  excessive.  It  understates  the  areas 
where  we  know  we  are  going  to  have 
to  come  in  with  supplementals.  and 
then  it  fills  up  those  areas  where  re- 
quests by  the  administration  and  by 
others,  even  those  in  the  farm  commu- 
nity, were  not  that  high. 

I  am  not  a  specialist  in  the  area  of 
farming,  I  am  not  a  qwdalist  on  the 
agricultural  community,  but  I  know 
that  when  we  fund  food  stamps  for  9 
months  at  $10  billion,  a  figure  which  to 
only  $100  million  over  last  year's  fund- 
ing, we  are  askdng  for  a  supplemental. 
They  are  at  least  $3  billion  under  be- 
cause we  have  at  least  3  months  still  to 
go. 

I  think  I  recognize  and  I  think  any- 
body would  recognise  from  reading  the 
numbers  that  funding  food  and  nutri- 
tion at  a  level  which  to  lower  than  last 
year's,  without  the  legislative  changes, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  genUotaan 
from  New  Toi^  simply  to  not  going  to 
come  about,  and  that  again  they  are 
understating  the  figures. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
not  plajring  the  game  on  a  level  field 
whoi  they  take  the  President's  fig- 
ures, but  do  not  take  the  President's 
changes  to  arrive  at  the  figures.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  President's 
changes,  let  us  not  use  the  President's 
figures;  let  us  use  the  correct  figures, 
and  let  us  not  understate  thto  bill  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  un- 
derstated. 


The  PIK  program  again  to  another 
«>»«»«pw>  Nobody  knows  where  the 
PIK  progrAm  to  gobig  In  funding,  but 
It  sure  as  hedt  to  not  going  to  be  $6  bil- 
lion under  what  It  was  thto  year.  If 
these  figures  In  the  report  a^  aoeu- 
rate. 

Thto  bm  to  a  bill  which  has  been  ex- 
panding In  geometric  propottloas  over 
the  last  3  years.  In  the  dairy  business, 
the  dairy  subsidies  have  gone  up.  I 
think  in  1979  they  were  about  $150 
minion  or  somewhere  In  that  range, 
and  they  have  gone  up  to  over  a  mo- 
jeeted  $2  bplkm. 

We  have  sem  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion in  thfe  food  stamp  program.  We 
are  sedng  expanskm  throutfiout  thto 
bilL  Tet  11  to  brou^t  to  us  with  the 
euphemistic  language  It  to  under  the 
adminlstraition's  level  of  funding.  That 
to  just  not  being  strali^fcf orward. 

Thto  bUl  to  an  explosively  expensive 
piece  of  legislation.  It  to  broui^t  out 
because  of  the  massive  coalltlims 
nrhich  thto  House  to  able  to  develop 
around  agricultural  Interest  which  we 
all  know  exist  Every  region  has  Its 
own  agiicttltural  interest,  and  In  the 
history  of  the  way  thto  House  works 
reijons  have  managed  to  puU  together 
to  pass  legislation  idileh  benefits 
thonselvea  and  all  the  other  regions 
combined.  It  to  a  sum  of  the  parts  that 
adds  up  to  a  great  big  whole  whiCh 
domtnatea  agricultural  appropriatiim 
in  thto  House. 

I  believv  that  as  a  Congress  we 
should  take  a  second  look  at  thto  bOL  I 
believe  that  we  should  defeat  It  end 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  recog- 
nize that  yes.  it  will  affect  those 
Members  who  have  constituencies 
which  are  agrtculturally  oriented,  but 
If  we  allow  legislation  like  thto  to  pass 
which  adds  exceptionally  hi^  addi- 
tional buidens  to  our  spoadlng  In  thto 
Congress,  then  we  wffl  only  be  aggra- 
vating the  deficit  and  dramatically  ag- 
gravating the  chances  of  the  farm 
oommuniity  to  get  the  type  of  Interest 
rates  It  needs  in  the  outyears  in  order 
to  «qpand  and  have  a  competitive 
maAet  versus  one  whldi  to  artificially 
underwritten  by  thto  Oovemmait 

Mr.  MYtERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtlonaft  yield? 

Mr.  GRBGO.  I  am  hawy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlttnan  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  know 
that  the  tentteman  means  well,  but  if 
he  would  exsmine  page  122  of  the 
report  he  would  find.  In  the  nutrition 
areas  that  he  says  thto  committee  un- 
derstated, it  shows  In  the  second 
column:  "Budget  estimates."  Those 
are  the  President's  recommwidations 
or  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions. Then  the  next  column  to  what  to 
Intheua 

With  two  exceptions,  we  have  put  in 
exactly  sftiat  the  President  requested. 
The  two  were  these:  ^Mdal  milk, 
which  was  Increased,  not  cut  u  the 
gentleman  referred  to  It  and  the 


other  to  the  ccmunodity  suK>lemental 
food  program,  and  that  was  increased 
by  the  committee. 

So  we  have  put  In  exactly  what  the 
adhnlnlstratlon  recommended  or  more. 

Mr.  OREGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  that  was  my 
point  It  to  put  in  in  conformity  with 
e^iat  the  President  recommoided.  but 
they  did  not  put  in  amendments  to  the 
law  so  that  those  leveto  of  funding 
would  be  maintaiiMd.  My  point  to  that 
if  we  are  not  going  to  accept  the 
diangea  in  the  law,  we  should  not  be 
accoHIng  the  language.  The  commit- 
tee to  trying  to  have  it  both  ways. 

Second,  the  food  stamp  approprisp 
tlon  In  hne  to  a  meaningless  figure. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wHl  yield  further,  thto  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
as  to  the  leitolstion  the  gentionan  to 
■uggesting.  the  legislation  has  to  come 
from  Uie  authoring  committee.  We  do 
not  have  the  authority  to  rewrite  law; 
we  only  fund  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gmtleman  fran  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Oano)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
num.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentlonan  frtun  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Gbbog). 
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Mr.  OREGO.  I  certainly  recognize 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  never  write  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriations bUl:  but  I  would  also 
potait  out  that  the  legislation  which  to 
<m  the  books  must  be  referred  to.  If 
you  are  referring  to  legislation  on  the 
books  on  these  issues  of  entitiements. 
thai  you  cannot  use  the  President's 
figures,  because  he  to  aswiming 
changes  in  legidative  language.  Tou 
are  trying  to  have  it  both  ways  in  thto 
committee. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genttonan  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentieman  has  made  a 
valid  point  There  are  lots  of  sheUs  in 
thto  bill,  and  it  to  very  hard  to  find 
under  which  shell  the  pea  lies. 

The  gmtionan  has  shown  us  that 
the  committee  takes  the  administra- 
tion figures,  but  not  the  administra- 
tion's programs. 

The  gentieman  has  shown  us  that 
the  committee  f  imds  entttionents,  but 
only  to  a  level  insufficient  to  last 
throui^  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  fattens  up  discre- 
tionary spending  to  avoid  the  budget's 
strictures. 

At  the  moment,  I  share  the  gentie- 
man's  opinion  and  I  think  the  gentie- 
man has  stated  it  very  welL  There  are 
too  many  things  we  do  not  know  about 
thtobOL 


For  Instance,  without  adopting  a 
budget  resolution,  we  cannot  compare 
the  discretimiary  vending  to  the  man- 
datmr.  nor  can  we  compare  them  to 
the  budget 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yiddlng. 
Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chatoman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.     

Mr.  SBCTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  to  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  on  thto 
subcommittee  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  with  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smrh)  and  the  other 
members.  It  to  a  vary  conscientious 
subcommittee:  but  also  I  think  It  ivo- 
duces  one  of  the  most  important  bUto 
that  we  work  on. 

Thto  bill,  involves  food,  one  of  the 
three  basic  ccmunodities  that  every  in- 
dividual needs  to  live;  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  It  not  on^r  involves  food. 
it  involves  health.  A  lot  of  research 
with  regard  to  ^"<t«*i«  to  used  with 
regard  to  human  health  and.  of 
course,  food  snd  nutrition  involves 
health,  too. 

In  additiim  to  that  there  to  the  land 
and  the  siril  involved  here,  soil  conser- 
vation. Without  soil  ccmservatlon  and 
without  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
future  generations  cannot  have  the 
new  wealth  and  the  food  and  fiber 
that  they  need. 

Thto  bOl  involves  the  nationwide 
eoonimy,  as  two  or  three  other  mem- 
bers mentioned.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
statistics  that  they  mentioned. 

Thto  bill  involves  protecting  consum- 
ers with  wholesome  food  and  it  in- 
volves promoting  exports  and  that  af- 
fects inflation  and  interest  rates  be- 
cause without  the  earnings  from  agri- 
culture to  offset  the  cost  of  imported 
oil.  inflation  and  interest  rates  would 
be  a  lot  worse  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

I  think  thto  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bilto  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  monber  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  hard  woi^  that  has  beoi  draie 
onthtobilL 

I  oidorse  and  support  the  bilL 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebradu.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  goitie- 
mAn  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  "PKOitELi. 

BCr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  Delegate  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corbada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
rtoe  in  support  of  HA.  3223.  appro- 
priations for  the  Dqtartmoit  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  programs,  rural  devel- 
opment end  related  agencies. 

As  the  ia)propriations  process  begins 
to  meet  its  obligations  in  reporting  the 
various  funding  measures  necessary 
for  governmental  operation.  I  believe 
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the  HouM  ofTM  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  diettnculelied  Appropri^on's 
daatman,  nmtniiinii  Jamb  Wbr- 
m.  for  hii  eonttanilnc  dUigenoe  and 
reipotwihie  leadewhlp  In  reporting  the 
various  approprlatkni  IdUs  to  the 
Bonn  floor. 

HJL  van  Is  a  fundamentally  sensi- 
ble measure,  and  it  reoogniaea  the  con- 
tinuing tanportanoe  of  the  role  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  sunMrt  we  must  lend 
to  the  Hation's  farmers  in  the  current 

The  kigiilatlnn  before  us  today  will 
provide  the  resources  for  the  Federal 
Qovonment.  and  the  U.a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  will  allow 
them  to  sustain  a  vialde  farm  econo- 
my, to  proteet  crops  and  animals  from 
infectious  diseases  and  pests,  to  con- 
serve the  soil  and  to  help  our  rural 
areas  provide  services  to  their  dtisens 
throughout  the  Nation  and  in  Puerto 
Rica 

Title  n  of  this  apiwopriations  bUl 
funds  programs  for  rural  development, 
principally  those  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administratioai  and  the  Rural 
Beetrificatkm  Administration,  agen- 
cies which  lend  support  for  rural  de- 
velopment throui^  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  provide  decent  housing  for 
residents  of  rural  areas,  and  loans  and 
guarantees,  as  well  as  water  and  sewer 
loans  and  grants. 

These  are  ivograms  essential  to  the 
development  of  rural  infrastructure  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  is 
recognlKd  by  the  committee's  provi- 
sions to  sustain  the  mindpal  programs 
of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment for  rural  areas. 

In  the  ease  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  over 
the  years,  has  helped  rural  housing, 
both  through  loans  to  farmers,  and  for 
rural  rental  housing  provided  by  indi- 
viduals, corpcaations.  and  associations. 

Tlie  committee's  increase  of  the 
total  budget  for  rural  develoiHnent 
programs,  by  $386.3  million,  will  help 
FteHA.  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Apiculture  Stabilisation  and  Con- 
servatkm  Service,  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trifieatlon  Admtaiistration  meet  in- 
creased dwnands  for  their  programs 


I  am  liopeful  that  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee's  acti<m  in  passing 
an  emergency  farm  credit  measure 
wm.  if  it  beeomes  public  law.  help  ease 
the  problems  of  many  small  farmers 
who  are  confronted  by  high  lending 
ratea,  and  the  possibility  of  foreclo- 
sure. In  the  interim,  however,  the  Ap- 
propriations  Committee  has  moved  to 
keep  the  present  critical  programs  of 
the  FMmeis  Home  Administration  in 
place  and  operable  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  clttans. 

The  domeatic  food  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  alleviate 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 


States  through  such  wtuthwhlle  m- 
deavors  as  the  school  lunch  programs 
and  nonschool  food  programs,  the 
food  stamp  iwogram,  and  feeding  pro- 
grams for  women,  infants,  and  chU- 

AU  Of  these  programs  have,  over  the 
years,  provided  assistance  to  school 
children,  women  and  Infants  In  need 
of  nutritional  sustainment.  and  to 
families  In  need  of  an  adequate  nutri- 
tional diet 

As  Members  are  aware.  Puerto  Rico 
was  taken  out  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  Public  lAW  97-35. 
and  given  a  XHodk.  grant  for  nutritional 
assistance  which  is  now  in  place. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  this 
block  grant  for  nutritional  asslstanrf 
Is  particularly  tailored  to  low-Income 
households.  While  I  strongly  <n>posed 
the  reduction  In  attendant  benefit  for 
the  UJS.  dtlKns  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a 
capped  grant  of  $825  million  for  each 
of  3  consecutive  years  with  no  provi- 
sion for  cost-of-living  Increases  or  to 
meet  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
unemplojred,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  language  in  HJi.  3223 
continues  the  program  without  any 
further  reduction  in  total  funding. 

The  committee  makes  specific  refer- 
ence on  page  93  of  the  report  to  the 
need  of  "«f*"***"<"g  the  present  level 
of  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In 
addition,  the  report  Indicates  that  the 
CMnmittee  on  Appropriations  expects 
the  Depulment  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue an  Indepth  evaluation  of  our 
present  cash  nutritional  assistance 
program. 

We  welccnne  this  evaluation,  not 
only  for  the  attention  the  UJ5.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  given  to  our 
experiment  with  the  present  cash  out 
of  food  stamp  benefits,  but  for  the  cor- 
ollary study  It  orders  on  the  impact  of 
our  program  on  Puerto  Rican  agricul- 
ture development. 

Our  island  is  presently  using  a  por- 
tion of  the  nutritional  assistance  block 
grant  for  a  variety  of  experimental 
and  highly  creative  agrlcultiwe  ven- 
tures, most  of  them  being  set  up  by 
the  establishment  of  a  revolving  loan 
fund  which  will  continue  to  replenish 
its  funds  and  allow  creation  of  new 
and  additional  projects  over  and  above 
the  (Hies  now.being  organised. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  this  measure 
has  moved  responsibly  in  the  area  of 
rural  development,  and  in  helping  sus- 
tain a  quality  of  life  In  our  rural  areas, 
and  for  the  families,  chfldren.  and  in- 
dividuals covered  under  the  various 
nutritkmal  programs. 

I  further  believe  the  House  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  as  does  rural  Amer- 
ica, for  the  leadership  our  chairman. 
Jamik  Whittkii,  continues  to  provide 
in  «imi««miTi«wy  our  international  lead- 
ership In  helping  feed  our  dtiaens  and 


expmt  our  agricultural  abundance 
abroad. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebra^a.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gmUeman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lor). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  that  I  appreciate  the 
very  tough  Job  and  the  very  capable 
Job  done  by  our  members  tm  the  Ap- 
propriations Ccmunlttee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
over  the  past  we^  with  the  Job  that 
was  done  by  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committees  on  Energy  and  Water  snd 
on  HUD  in  trying  to  tudd  down  the 
level  of  the  appropriations  blUs  to 
within  a  marginally  or  materially  ac- 
ceptable level. 

Also,  I  have  to  say,  agriculture  is 
something  that  is  very  important  to 
my  State  of  MlsslsslivL  I  think  my 
record  of  votes  over  the  jrears  when  it 
comes  to  aarlculture  Issues  is  very 
dose  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  but  I  also  have  to  say 
that  there  has  got  to  be  a  limit  We 
must  find  a  way  to  hold  each  of  these 
appropriations  bills  to  within  budget 
limits  that  do  not  go  several  millions 
of  dollars  over  a  reasonable  amount  in 
a  number  of  categories. 

This  particular  bill.  In  the  condition 
it  is  in  now  and  despite  an  admirable 
effort  by  the  subcommittee,  is  dearly 
in  line  for  a  veto  but  not  because  we 
do  not  need  more  expenditures  for  ag- 
riculture. However,  when  you  add  it  all 
up,  Uie  on-budget  and  the  off-budget 
spending,  there  are  increases  in  a 
number  of  areas.  I  have  got  a  Ust  right 
here  before  me  of  11  areas  where 
there  are  significant  Increases,  1  to  the 
tune  of  $656  million:  1  of  $1.7  billion:  1 
of  $87  million.  These  are  very  good 
programs,  at  least  half  of  which  I  sup- 
port very  avidly;  but  the  aggregate  in- 
crease to  the  President's  request  for 
aimually  funded  discretionary  pro- 
grams in  BA  is  $931  million. 

The  USDA  lending  program  loan 
limit  increases  amount  to  $6,656  bil- 
lion. 

The  total  1984  ouUay  and  defidt  in- 
crease due  to  budget  authority  and 
lending  increases  is  $3,784  blllioa 

This  bill  needs  some  more  work  in 
holding  down  the  level  of  expenditures 
and  in  Its  present  form  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  oppose  it  I  would  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  do  so  also. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  lir.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  BaowH). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Cludrman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yieKUng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  legislation,  as  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  have,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full 


committee  and  the  subcoramtttee  and 
the  rankini  minulty  members. 

I  noted  with  interest  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleaaan  from  New  Hampshire 
earlier  abott  a  massive  coalition  of  ag- 
ricultural ihterests  here  in  the  House, 
whkft  I  giieas  the  gentleman  was  as- 
suming had  steamndler  charactoistlcs 
now.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  that 
massive  coalition. 

I  have  leiined  to  respect  and  admire 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  not  to  say  that  I  have  a 
100-peroeni  agreement  with  all  the 
privities  which  he  has,  snd  I  will 
touch  on  same  of  our  differences  from 
time  to  tiiho;  but  overall.  I  feel  that 
th«e  is  no  one  better  able  to  set  the 
parameters  for  agrieuttural  policy  and 
agrlculturaa  expenditures  for  ttils  Qov- 
emment  tilian  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  I  want  to  admowledge  my 
great  respoet  and  indebtedness  to  him. 

My  own  particular  interests  in  the 
Agriculture  Cranmittee.  as  the  gentle- 
man knowt.  tend  to  fall  In  the  area  of 
agricultural  researdi.  agricultural 
trade,  and  foreign  agriculture.  In  prac- 
tically evety  instance,  the  Amn-opria- 
tions  Committee  has  done  very  well  by 
these  progtams. 

I  note  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  directing  its  own  review  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  agricultural  research 
service.  This  fits  in  very  wdl  with  the 
Idans  of  my  subcommittee  to  wptioA 
the  next  year  in  oversii^t  on  agricul- 
tural research  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  dosely  with  the  gentleman  in 
a  Joint  effort  to  improve  the  research 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

LD  1220 
we  continue  to  have  a 
slight  difference  in  emphaslB  with 
regard  to  the'  field  of  competitive 
grants.  I  feel  that  the  competitive 
grants  program  is  a  very  valuable  initi- 
ative which  need  take  nothing  away 
from  the  existing  Institutlmal  struc- 
ture of  agricultural  research  but  will 
allow  agriculture  to  maintain  an 
entree  to  the  very  best  innovative  re- 
search going  on  in  the  country  in  a 
way  that  they  could  not  otherwise  ac- 
complish. 

I  wlU  continue  to  press  upon  the 
chaJwnMi  the  slgnificanoe  of  this  par- 
ticular program. 

Just  (H«  additional  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  moition.  The  chairman 
and  I  over  the  years  have  discussed 
the  program  of  urban  gardening  which 
continues  to  flourish  and  to  perform 
mmwy  valBshlc  functions  around  the 
coimtry. 

I  have  With  me  here  one  product  of 
the  program  in  California  prepared  by 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  It 
is  a  mft"'t*'  on  gardening  for  yoimg 
people.  I  would  like  to  read  the  dedica- 
tion frtmi  this  manual,  which  I  want 
to  commend  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 


This  wiMiiiri^  which  is  entitled  "A 
Field  Guide  for  Teachers,  Parents,  and 
Volunteers"  is  dedicated  as  follows: 

We  dedicate  to  Cooan—uan  Jamie  L. 
Wbltten,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priattoiM  Committee  and  Subcommittee  <m 
Asrfeultare,  Rural  Devetopment  and  Rdat- 
ed  Agendes,  whose  rapport  for  urban  gar- 
dadnc  at  the  «>f  »««■»■'  level  makes  the 
Oonmoo  Oroond  Garden  Program  pomible. 
Wltbout  Ills  leaderriiip  the  hard  w(»k  that 
peoduoed  this  could  not  have  taken  place.  It 
to  our  bope  that  the  book  wm  help  build 
better  underrtanding  oo  the  part  of  uitoan 
young  people  for  the  cooperation  between 
myw  and  nature  that  keqw  America's  bar- 
vest  boontifuL  Perbape  aome  of  theae  cbfl- 
dren  will  want  to  be  tbe  future  farmers  of 
our  land. 

I  think  tUs  Is  an  excellent  expres- 
sion of  the  vast  contribution  the  gen- 
tleman from  Misrissippi,  Mr.  Wuittbh, 
has  made.  On  behalf  of  California  Co- 
(^Derative  EMienslon  I  would  like  to 
present  this  copy  of  the  book  to  Mr. 
Whittbi  at  this  point  and  I  thank 
him  very  much  for  his  continued  serv- 
ice to  agriculture  and  his  continued 
willingness  to  partidpate  in  a  dialog, 
even  with  those  who  may  occasionally 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  years  past,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  touch  upon  some 
of  what  I  see  as  the  major  points  of 
the  bOL  Of  course,  my  colleagues  must 
realise  that  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
mmt  Gyrations,  Research,  and  For- 
eign Agriculture,  my  view  is  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  scope  of  this  bilL 

Of  major  concern  to  me  are  the  vital 
agriculture  research,  extension,  and 
ti>arh«"g  functions.  With  siuDluses 
and  commodity  support  programs  at 
record  levels,  one  might  question  why 
we  need  more  research.  My  feeling, 
one  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee shares,  is  that  now  is  the  time 
to  place  Increased  emphasis  on  these 
functions  to  help  deal  with  our  farm 
problons.  Research  and  extension  pro- 
grams directed  at  protecting  our  pro- 
duction base,  finding  new  uses  and 
new  mailcets  for  our  agricultural 
bounty,  reducing  farming  operating 
costs,  and  woi^  in  other  promising 
areas  can  insure  the  continued  well- 
being  of  our  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
consumers. 

The  C(munittee  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
crease the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice funding  for  next  year.  Induded  in 
this  increase  is  funding  for  a  number 
of  needed  programs.  A  $500,0<X>  in- 
crease In  food  and  agricultural  fellow- 
ships will  allow  new  sdentists  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  the  system.  The  in- 
crease in  human  nutrition  research  is 
vital  to  obtaining  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  nutritional  needs 
and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

Also  Induded  in  this  figure  is  fund- 
ing for  research  on  guayule,  a  native, 
semiarid  shrub  which  produces  natu- 
ral rubber.  Mr.  Whztteh  has  been  a 
longstanding  stwporter  of  this  pro- 


gram. HfTfgT^^  to  create  anew  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  which  can 
free  us  from  dependence  upon  import- 
ed  natural  rubber.  Combined  with  re- 
search funding  contained  in  the  Coop- 
erative State  Researdi  Snvkx  (CSRS) 
budget  we  are  making  a  modest  effort 
toward  that  goaL  The  House  recently 
overwhdmingly  passed  a  reauthorlsa- 
tlon  of  this  research  program  with  an 
expanded  funding  schedule  which  I 
hope  will  be  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  aM)n^)rlatl«Mis. 

In  the  CSRS  budget  we  see  a  corre- 
qjonding  Increase  in  agricultural  re- 
search funding.  Funds  imder  the 
Hatch  Act  are  increased,  allowing  the 
continuation  of  many  key  programs 
such  as  the  STEEP  soU  erosion  re- 
search in  the  Northwestern  United 
States.  The  vital  research  and  extoi- 
sion  programs  carried  out  at  our  land- 
grant  Institutions  are  the  bacAbcme  of 
our  agrtoultural  system. 

Our  agricultural  research  system 
has  performed  well  for  over  a  century. 
However,  funding  restrictions  and 
mounting  problems  in  the  farm  sector 
are  forcing  the  syston  to  perform  at 
record  levels  of  effidency.  Later  this 
month,  our  subccnnmittee  wHl  begin  a 
lengthy  oversight  on  the  agricultural 
research  system  to  help  it  cope  with 
the  Increased  demands.  I  hope  that 
the  information  developed  In  this 
series  of  hearings  will  be  of  use  to  the 
Congress  in  future  deliberations  on  ag- 
ricultural research  programs. 

In  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice (CES)  there  is  also  a  needed  in- 
crease, in  both  the  Smith-Lever  for- 
mula funding  and  In  the  special  3(d) 
programs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  restore  funding 
for  the  urban  gardening  program,  a 
program  which  helps  get  the  farmer's 
message  into  our  urban  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  pest  manage- 
ment program  restored  to  last  year's 
funding  level  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  the  restoration  of  funds  for  the  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  education 
program  (EFNEP).  We  cannot  under- 
value the  contribution  that  these  nu- 
trition education  programs  make  to 
combating  himger  and  malnutrition. 

Our  subcommittee  is  also  conducting 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Extension 
Service,  an  effort  which  will  continue 
through  this  Congress.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Extension  Service  for  the 
work  contained  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted report  "Extension  in  the  80's." 
This  report  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings later  this  month  and  r^resents 
extension's  effort  to  begin  charting  a 
course  which  will  take  them  into  the 
next  century. 

I  must  mention  the  Increase  for  the 
National  Agricultural  Library  (NAL). 
since  I  recently  took  a  tour  of  the  fa- 
cility. I  was  impressed  with  the  vast  in- 
formation resources  that  the  NAL  has. 
It    is    a    nukjor,    global    Information 
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thai  has  an  ezpandliic  rale  to 
play.  I  do  not  think  that  the  total  po- 
tential of  the  OM  of  tnf ui  iiiaffcrn  and 
f wmmiintrattnn  adencea  haa  been  fully 
reallBBd  by  U8DA.  and  I  arte  them  to 
devote  BMwe  effort  to  thia  topic. 

in  the  inteniatlanal  arena,  I  waa 
plaaaed  to  aee  an  inrpww*'**  of  our 
Pnbtte  Law  480  program.  We  have  a 
need  to  move  our  aurpluaea  and  the 
vrorid  haa  a  need  to  feed  their  hungry. 
The  Public  Law  480  program  to  a 
proven  tool  to  meet  both  of  theae  de- 
mands. There  are  many  new  approach- 
es beiv  off  ered  to  expand  agricultural 
ezpoffta.  but  the  food  for  peeoe  pro- 
gram remalna  our  beat  bet 

As  In  my  peat  abbreviated  revlewa  of 
program  funding.  I  am  oonpelled  to 
diverge  from  the  committee  reoom- 
mendatinna  In  a  few  arcoa.  The  com- 
mittee iltoaiffife  with  the  iwopoacd  0- 
year  plan  for  AR&  I  muat  take  excep- 
tion to  that.  Uke  many  of  ua,  I  cannot 
lupport  every  item  In  the  plan.  But  I 
feel  that  it  to  a  major  attempt  to  put 
ARB  In  a  poaitlon  to  handle  the  prob- 
tooM  fkfdng  American  agriculture  and 
to  explott  the  praoBiae  of  new  reaeardi 
breakthroutfuL  We  are  all  affected  by 
the  ehangea  propoaed  in  thto  plan,  but 
we  ihouM  riae  above  thto  and  give  the 
effort  a  chance  to  work.  I  hovie  that 
my  ecdleeguea  aa  the  Approi»latioD8 
Committee  will  onne  to  thto  same 
potaitof  view. 

I  am  again  forced  to  note  the  lower 
priority  given  to  the  campettUve  re- 
search grants  prgram.  Thto  program  to 
an  effective  tool  for  fine  tuning  re- 
search done  under  formula  funds,  at 
other  public  insltttutlans,  or  by  other 
Federal  agoodea,  to  fit  specific  needs 
of  the  food  and  agriculture  sector. 
Nearly  every  review  of  our  agriculture 
reaearch  system  sunMvts  an  expan- 
sion of  thto  program.  Again.  I  hope 
that  thto  reaearch  effcnt  can  be  al- 
lowed to  expand  to  Its  fun  potentlaL 

As  I  stated  earlio-,  I  feel  that  thto 
bffl  to  a  meritorious  effort  to  serve  the 
needs  of  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers. I  agahi  compliment  thoee  who 
have  worked  to  bring  thto  legislation 
bef oro  ua  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  It  their  support. 

lira.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  more  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yidd  back  the  balance  of  my 
Ume.    

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  myself  1  minute  so  that  I  may 
thank  my  colleague  from  Calif (nnia, 
Mr.  Baow. 

Maj  I  say  on  thto  committee  I  think 
I  have  been  able  to  look  at  It  objective- 
ly, and  If  I  was  unable  to  I  have  had 
eoUeaguea  iriK>  would  seeihat  I  did. 

But  — ««*»*g  the  things  that  I  am 
moat  proud  of  in  my  snvlce  to  that  we 
have  worked  hard  to  save  our  country 
for  future  generatfcma.  Fuming  to  a 
tou^  Joh  that  makes  not  very  much 
money,  but  we  have  to  look  to  the 
future.  We  have  put  4-H  type  woik 


into  our  dtiea.  The  biggeat  4-H  Club  a 
few  years  ago.  and  I  think  maybe 
today,  to  In  Indianapolto.  Ind.  Thto  dty 
gardening  program  to  one  of  which  I 
am  very  ivoud. 

Not  oidy  doee  thto  program  give  an 
understanding  but  It  alao  gives  us 
their  support  and  It  pulto  us  together. 

Thto  year  we  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  develop  plans  for  expanding 
the  program  to  25  dties. 

So  throughout  the  years  our  com- 
mittee has  been  for  every  section  of 
the  united  Statea,  throughout  the 
period  that  I  have  served  on  there.  I 
want  my  colleague  from  California  to 
know  that  I  deeply  appreciate  thto  rec- 
ognition and  It  to  one  that  I  shall 
always  treasure.  I  lUH^e  my  good  friend 
from  California  will  extn-ess  my 
thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  book 
"Children's  Qardens."  I  also  wish  to 
i-nntmmntt  the  University  of  California 
Coopoatlve  Bxtotslon  for  Its  excd- 
loit  woi^  In  the  ccnnmon  ground 
garden  program. 

I  thank  jrou  very  much,  George,  for 
your  recognition.  Tou  were  not  only 
the  first  to  propoee  a  dty  gardening 
program  but  the  most  consistent  and 
effective  suppcvter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the     gentleman     fron     Iowa     (Mr. 

Mr.  BEDELJj.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  membm  of  the  onnmlttee  for 
their  work  and  say  It  has  certainly 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

I  would  hope  that  my  remarks  would 
In  no  way  be  taken  as  any  criticism  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
but  I  do  have  a  problem  with  some  of 
the  structure  that  exists  around  here. 
I  think  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  to 
the  committee  and  to  others. 

One  of  the  practices  I  have  to  to 
make  unannounced  vidts  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  I 
simply  select  an  agency  at  random, 
open  a  door,  walk  In.  and  start  asking 
questkms  of  the  people  who  work  In 
that  office. 

One  of  the  agendes  I  vldted  was  the 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Service.  As  I 
sat  there  and  talked  to  Individual 
people  who  are  woriEing  there.  I 
became  more  and  moro  concerned 
about  what  they  were  doing  with  the 
time  that  they  had.  I  actually  went 
ba^  2  moro  days  to  vldt  that  depart- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  had  signifi- 
cant^ more  people  than  they  needed 
to  do  their  woriL 

Last  year  the  executive  branch,  the 
President  recommended  a  25-percent 
cut  In  the  budget  for  that  particular 
agency.  As  we  met  In  the  Agrleulturo 
Committee,  we  agreed  that  that 
should  be  done  In  terms  of  the  perscm- 
nel  costs  then. 

Our  recommendation  went  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Ap- 


inoprlationa  Committee,  indeed,  made 
a  cut  in  the  money  available. 

The  other  body  inereaaed  the 
amount  As  they  went  to  oonf erenoe 
oommlttee  the  funding  level  was  com- 
IKomised  to  when  money  was  provid- 
ed at  exadly  the  previous  year^  leveL 

Thto  year  the  Agricultural  Oommlt- 
tee again  recommended  we  approve 
the  President's  propoaal  whidi  was 
again  a  eutbaiA  In  the  total  amount  of 
money.  However,  the  Approprlationa 
Committee  dU  not  approve  the  cut- 
back and  recommended  that  we  keep 
the  fun(Ung  at  its  present  leveL 

I  agree  oompletdy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  when  he  says 
that  the  committee  cannot  know  ev- 
eryUiing.  I  agree,  they  cannot  know 
everjrthing. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  would  rec- 
ognise f ran  thto  experience  the  insti- 
tutional problem  we  have,  relating  to 
how  Congress  works,  and  how  thto 
problem  thwarts  our  efforts  to  get  the 
bureaucracy  under  controL 

When  one  Membo*  of  Congress 
takes  the  time  to  go  down  and  sit  Indi- 
vidually with  the  offldato  of  a  depart- 
ment and  ask  them  what  It  to  they  do. 
what  they  did  in  the  last  year,  and 
carefully  looks  at  all  of  that  I  believe 
his  findings  should  carry  some  weight 
with  the  committee.  I  understand  com- 
pletely that  the  committee  does  not 
have  the  time  to  do  thto  type  of  Inves- 
Ugation.  and  I  understand  Its  members 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  thdr 
knowledge  of  the  dtuatlon.  But  when 
an  Individual  Member  doee  take  con- 
siderable time  to  Investigate  the  work- 
ings of  an  agency,  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee  agrees  that  a  reduction  to 
warranted,  and  then  we  continue  to 
provide  full  funding  anyway,  I  think 
we  have  a  terrible  problem  with  the 
way  our  Government  operates. 

I  make  no  criticism  against  any  indi- 
vidual but  I  think  we  had  better  look 
at  the  way  our  Government  operates, 
and  I  think  we  had  better  be  con- 
cerned and  work  to  Improve  It 

The  gentleman  fkom  Iowa  believes 
the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  Inlng  thto  baA  to  the 
Preddmt's  request  Thai  as  the  com- 
mittee goes  to  conference  it  can  deter- 
mine what  to  the  pnwer  thing  to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  a  strong 
supporter  of  cooperatives.  I  have  no 
desiro  or  any  intent  whatsoever  to  cut 
back  on  the  essential  services  provid- 
ed. 

But  for  us  to  provide  the  agency 
with  money  which  I  believe,  upon 
thorough  Investigation,  it  doee  not 
need,  to  not  the  way  whkh  I  think  the 
Ammrii-mn  peoplc  waut  their  Govern- 
ment to  operate. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  would  caro 
to  respond  to  that  In  any  way.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  him  on  the  spot  but  I 
hope  he  understands. 


Mr.  WUl'lTEN.  Mr.  ChalTwan,  I 
yield  myadi  1  minute. 

May  I  say  the  gentleman  to  a  valua- 
ble Monb*  of  the  Oongreas  and  of 
the  Oonmfttee  on  Agrlenlture.  Onhto 
visit  I  am  tun  that  he  saw  Just  what 
he  says  and  that  hto  words  an  accept- 
ed. 

We  on  the  mmmittee  deal  with  a  dt- 
uatlon wbitn  we  have  a  edible  lot  of 
employees  all  over  the  United  States. 
But  the  cooperative  movement 
throutfiout  the  years  baa  been  the 
one  way  that  farmers  have  been  aide 
to  group  together  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  themsetves  to  a  degree. 

The  gentleman  cornea  fran  a  State 
when  thoe  an  many  cooperativea.  I 
do.  too.  It  to  offered  as  one  of  the  most 
hdpful  mains  whereby  thooe  engaged 
in  agrieuvtare.  working  together, 
ml^t  In  some  cases  lower  thdr  costs. 
In  otho-  oases  becaoae  they  Join  to- 
gether they  can  thoeby  get  better 
prioea. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  had  hundreds  and  hun- 
dre(k  of  witnesses  from  areas  when 
they  work  with  this.  Tliey  an  not  lim- 
ited, as  the  gentleman  and  I  an.  to  a 
brief  vldt  and  they  aU  support  this. 
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And  that  being  true,  with  all  the 
problems  that  the  farmers  have  today 
with  costs  and  all  the  ivoblems  they 
have  with  sales,  we  an  hedtant  to  try 
to  work  thto  out  by  killing  the  pro- 
gram. The  answer,  as  I  see  it  to  for  us 
to  see  that  they  do  the  Job.  because 
the  Job  to  certainly  then  to  be  dme. 
The  farmer  to  not  getting  anything 
like  the  irlce  that  in  turn  pays  hto 
cost  We  gn  not  holding  the  cost  of 
production  down  sudi  as  we  could. 

So.  the  answer  to  not  to  cut  out  the 
service  or  cut  it  down,  but  to  supervise 
It  so  we  can  get  residts.  And  I  hope  we 
can  put  f ottks  In  the  field  and  Investi- 
gate so  we  can  get  results.  So.  I  value 
the  gentleman's  <Hilnion.  from  one  or 
two  vidts.  But  we  heard  a  whole  lot  of 
witnesses  and  I  dlff w  with  him  about 
the  way  te  correct  what  he  to  talking 
about 

The  CHAIRICAN  pro  tempon  (Mr. 
BaowH  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  has  exidred. 

Mr.  WMl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  1  addlttanal  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcsn  Iowa. 

Mr.  BlDEUi.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  does  not  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman  frcsn  MissiaBlpi^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  expressed  the  fact 
that  we  dVfer  but  we  an  botti  honest 
about  It 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  does  not  dlff «■  with  the  gmtle- 
Tw^n  from  Mississlpid.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  agrees  that  these  services 
an  Important:  if  thrae  to  a  difference, 
the  difference  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  gmUeman  from  Iowa  has 
been  down  then  to  see  irtiat  to  hap- 


pening In  the  situation  In  WashlngUm. 
D.C.  The  people  who  testified  before 
the  committee  I  assume  testified 
about  the  impcntance  of  what  they  are 
doing.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
iM>  disagreement  with  that 

Hie  argument  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  make  to  that  he  has  gone 
to  the  trouble  to  go  down  and  dt  down 
with  the  pecvle  and  see  what  they  are 
doing  and  the  gmtleman  from  Iowa 
can  testify  deariy  that  they  can  do  all 
they  an  doing  and  do  more  without 
haring  to  have  so  many  iteaple  and  by 
our  aaying  they  are  not  to  cut  down, 
seema  to  me  to  say  there  to  no  way  we 
can  brtaig  the  bureaucracy  undcs'  ««- 
troL  We  are  not  arguing  about  what 
should  be  dime.  "The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  supports  that 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  When  a  Congress- 
man visits  and  smndKKly  does  not  quit 
work  to  talk  to  him  It  would  be  imusu- 
aL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Tes.  the  gentlenian 
from  Iowa  to  not  talking  about  that, 
the  gmtleman  from  Iowa  adced  how 
long  does  It  take  you  to  do  thto  Job? 
lliey  told  me.  Then  I  said  how  many 
times  have  you  done  it  in  the  last 
year?  What  else  have  you  done?  And  it 
was  dear  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  we  simply  have  more  people  than 
are  needed. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  hope  the  genUe- 
man  Joins  with  me  in  seeing  we  can  get 
more  wwk  out  of  than.  But  I  do  not 
think  firing  them  or  getting  rid  of 
them  In  an  area  where  we  need  help  to 
theanswo*. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  And  the  Preddent  has 
Indiftatfd  that  he  does  not  need  that 
many  people  in  order  to  do  the  Job. 
The  genUonan  from  Iowa,  who  vis- 
ited, has  seen  that  Just  so  we  know 
how  Congress  operates,  the  way  it  op- 
erates to  we  say,  "Tou  still  have  to 
9end  the  money  whether  or  not 
somebody  comes  and  looks  at  it  to  see 
If  it  to  needed." 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  be  interested  in  knowing  in 
1082  the  niunber  of  personnel  in  ACS 
was  88,  in  1983  it  to  70.  a  cut  of  18. 
Would  that  satisfy  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ™?rigrT.  if  the  cut  would  be 
comparable  to  what  the  administra- 
tion recommended,  then  we  would  not 
need  to  increase  the  amount  of  money, 
it  would  seon  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Ume  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Tbaxxkr). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  to  a  shift  in  the  fund- 
ing moving  over  into  contract  services 
and  the  cut  of  18  man-year  personnel 


reflects  that  Thdr  budget  request 
the  """nnt  appromlated  does  not  re- 
fleet  that  becauae  more  money  to  bdng 
used  In  contracts. 

Fin-  Instance,  Iowa,  I  bdieve  the 
Iowa  State  Univerdty  received  $42,000 
under  a  contract  with  ACS.  in  1982. 1 
am  sure  we  could  find  other  Illustra- 
tions of  thto  shift  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  hto  point  I  think  he 
has  done  good  woriL  The  committee 
must  have  heard  you  because  there 
are  18  fewer  man-years  tboe. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  legislation, 
therefore,  provide  that  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  18  people  In  the  Agricul- 
tural ^^o^ve  Service? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  "That  reduction  was 
made.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  It  was  done  In  the 
1983  budget 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  it  recommended 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  In  1984 
in  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Coop- 
erative Service? 

Mr.  1RAXI£R.  Same  leveto  of  per- 
sonnel will  continue,  under  thto  pro- 
posal In  1984  as  in  1983. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
AiHnopriatlons  Committee,  emedally 
Chairman  Whrteh  and  Congresswmn- 
an  Smith,  on  an  excdlent  bUL 

I  spent  last  week  meeting  with  farm- 
ers In  my  western  Tennessee  district 
and  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  the 
situation  to  desperate.  Agriculture  to  In 
its  weakest  period  since  the  Great  De- 
presdon.  Added  to  thto  burden,  my  dis- 
trict has  suffered  serious  flooding  and 
weatho-  which  to  likely  to  damage  thto 
year's  cotton  crop. 

The  PIK  program  to  now  uniformly 
critidaed  as  an  administrative  night- 
mare while  it  to  outrageously  expen- 
sive and  likely  to  be  of  limited  effec- 
tiveness due  to  the  substantial  loop- 
holes left  in  the  producticm  controls.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Cwigress 
had  almost  no  Input  Into  thto  program 
and  thto  ladi  of  scrutiny  to  showing.  I 
fear  that  in  future  years  both  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  the  AiH>ro- 
priations  Committee  will  be  called 
upon  to  straighten  out  a  real  mess 
which  was  created  solely  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

However  the  biU  before  us  today  re- 
flects a  well-thoughtK>ut  an>roach 
which  we  have  all  grown  to  expect  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

For  those  agendes  under  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  my  subcommittee  I 
have  a  few  more  q^edfic  ccnnments. 

The  soil  conservation  budget  of 
course  is  never  funded  as  highly  as 
some  of  us  would  like  but  in  thto 
period  of  drastic  budget  reductions  we 
are  appreciative  for  maintaining  the 
budget  at  about  last  year's  leveL  Later 
thto  year,  the  subcommittee  will  prob- 
ably take  up  legldation  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing low-cost  conservation  incen- 
tives. 
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I  want  to  ooiwntulate  this  oooimlt- 
tfle  on  the  Ftemsn  Home  AdmtaMtnr 
tlon  budget  e^ectelly  for  providtnt 
fande  for  the  economte  emergency 
loan  and  for  doubling  the  amount  ear- 
maiked  for  guaranteed  loane.  As  many 
of  you  know  the  administration  is  eur- 
reirtly  opposing  the  Emergency  Agrl- 
eultunl  Credit  Act  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  378  to  95.  It  is  now 
stalled  In  the  Senate  while  many  of 
our  farmen  are  in  dire  need  of  finan- 
cial amlstance. 

ICr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  about  $2  milli<m  in  addi- 
tional funding  win  be  needed  by  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
skm  to  carry  out  certain  responsiUl- 
ities  required  by  the  Futures  Trading 
Act  of  1962  and  for  an  enhanced  com- 
puter capability.  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  ipeak  further  with 
the  chairman  about  this  when  the  bUl 
goes  to  conference  or  in  relation  to  a 
supplemental  biU  next  year. 

I  am  proud  to  see  the  strong  support 
in  the  House  tor  this  bilL  This  favor- 
able reaction  is  a  credit  to  the  talent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
its  chairman. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  proud  that  soil  and  water 
conservation  activities  have  become  an 
Important  prk»ity  in  my  home  State 
of  nUnois.  and  in  its  17th  Congression- 
al District  that  I  represent.  During 
tlMsl  year  1M2.  the  number  of  Illinois 
land  users  who  voluntarily  applied 
conservation  measures  rose  to  over 
72.000:  the  USDA's  SoO  Conservation 
Service  (SCS)  provided  technical  as- 
sistance to  18.667  indtvldualB  and 
groups  interested  in  conservatkm  prac- 
tices. SCS  conservation-planning  as- 
ilttanf^  now  benefits  over  8.6  million 
acres  of  Illinois  land.  To  help  prmnote 
couervatkm  work  in  Illinois.  State, 
local,  and  private  contributions 
amounted  to  $8,628,000  during  fiscal 
1082.  reflecting  a  strong  local  coounit- 
ment  to  conservatkm  activities. 

In  my  own  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  is  experiencing  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  resulting  largely  fran 
our  ni^tw««i  term  crisis,  the  Henry 
County  Board  allotted  $5,000  in  pre- 
cious county  funds  to  enable  a  part- 
time  employee  to  accelerate  erosion 
control  activities.  Henry  County  has 
■lao  implemented  the  land  evaluation 
and  site  assessment  system  for  use  in 
making  better  derisions  on  lands  that 
■hould  be  retained  for  agriculture. 
RoA  Island  County  in  my  district  Is  in 
the  piocciss  of  adopting  that  system. 
Henry.  Rock  Island.  Mercer.  Bureau. 
Peoria,  and  Knox  Counties  have  all 
completed  district  soD  surveys,  or  have 
them  underway. 

It  Is  dear  that  farmers  and  the  State 
agriculture  offices  that  advise  them  in 
my  State  and  district  are  responding 
In  good  faith  to  the  urgmt  need  for 
ffipiBWlfH  aoQ  and  water  consaratlon 


efforts.  Their  local  activities  deserve 
strong  Federal  support. 

But  this  administratlcm.  in  its  soQ 
and  water  conservation  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  is  betraying  that 
conservatism  effort.  If  adopted,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  wHI  reduce  our 
natiimal  soU  and  water  omservatlon 
budget  by  $800  million  fran  the  fiscal 
1083  level.  The  House  Appnq;)riatl<ms 
Committee  has  widely  rectmuneiMled  a 
national  soil  and  water  conservation 
budget  at  or  near  last  year's  level 

Fanners  and  local  governments  in 
my  State  and  district  are  doing  their 
share  to  support  sofl  and  water  omser- 
vatkm  efforts  vital  to  the  long-term 
productivity  of  our  crtmlands.  They 
deserve  our  encouragemmt  and  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
an  adequate  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion budget,  and  against  the  adminis- 
tration's ill-advised  and  shortsighted 
cuts.* 

•  Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
hunger  is  a  silent  killer.  Rarely  does  it 
catch  our  attention,  since  many  who 
struggle  against  hunger  live  in  such 
ronote  places  as  Chad.  India,  and 
Honduras. 

But  hunger  is  not  distant  to  the 
people  of  these  and  other  poor  lands: 
it  is  as  near  as  today.  Each  day,  40.000 
children  die  from  malnutrition  and 
disease.  In  1082.  UNICEF  calculates 
that  17  milli<m  Infants  died.  One- 
fourth  of  the  world  population  dies 
before  the  age  of  40. 

Yet  few  of  us  confront  the  reality  of 
these  almost  invisible  facts.  They 
remain  hidden,  like  the  sulmierged 
part  of  an  iceberg,  until  we  smack  into 
them.  Well,  we  have  run  aground 
again  in  Africa  where  famine  may 
reap  the  same  grim  reward  as  it  did 
during  the  early  1970'8  drought  when 
over  200.000  died. 

So  hunger  has  moved  to  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Weintraub  wrote  a  chilling  arti- 
cle in  yesterday's  edition,  which  I  will 
insert  after  my  remarks,  that  painted 
a  porllous  picture  of  potentially  wide- 
qDread  famine  in  some  18  African  tui- 
tions. Interviews  by  Weintraub  with 
State  Department  and  World  Bank  of- 
ficials point  to  the  prospect  of  the 
worst  drought  In  Africa  since  1972-73. 
But  unlike  that  time,  hunger  may 
extend  far  beyond  the  sub-Sahara 
region  to  parts  of  the  entire  continent. 
And  also  unlike  that  earlier  tragedy, 
we  ought  to  act  to  prevent  a  new  one. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation of  the  United  Nations  has  sent 
out  an  urgent  appeal  to  Western  Na- 
tions for  emergency  food  aid.  State 
Departmoit  officials  expect  the 
United  States  to  send  srane  $20  million 
more  of  emergency  food  to  Africa, 
bringing  this  year's  total  help  to  Jiist 
under  last  year's  $266  million.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  should  revond  in 
Africa,  at  home,  or  wherever  hunger 
stalks  the  land.  Sound  food  aid  not 
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only  saves  lives,  it 
and  cemmts  stronger 
ships. 

The  urgent  needs  in  Africa 
point  out  the  value  of.  and 
for.  the  food  for  peace— Public  Law 
480— program.  As  we  omslder  the 
fiscal  year  1984  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bOl.  which  only  retains  the  cur- 
rent $1  billion  level  for  food  for  peace. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  not  invisible, 
they  are  only  deadly.  So  we  must 
ready  ourselves  to  increase  food  for 
peace  funding,  a  sound  investment  in 
human  dignity  and  in  our  own  luttion- 
al  security. 

The  article  by  Bernard  Weintraub 
follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  7, 1963] 

FAMm  ni  AraicA  Is  Calld  Wobst  n  a 
DacAM 

(By  Bernard  Welntnub) 

WAiHuiutoii.  June  •.— A  droucht  sff eetinc 
18  oountrlee  in  Africa  la  esusinc  tnoesatnc 
oonoem  unooc  United  States  and  Intema- 
tlooal  relief  offldsls,  vbo  ny  that  the 
rettan  faces  tbe  worst  food  ahortasea  ainoe 
the  early  19T0'a  when  at  least  300.000  to 
300,000  people  atarred  to  death. 

Donald  C.  yfawwi.  dlreetor  of  the  Food 
and  Acrkultund  OrtanisaUan'a  office  here, 
aaid  that  reporta  reaehinc  the  orsanlaatian 
made  it  clear  that  "we  are  oomlnc  into 
aomethlng  far  wone  than  what  we  had  in 
1972-73."  The  organlsaUon  itaelf  haa  termed 
the  aituatton  in  Africa  "extremely  aetloua." 

State  Department  offldala.  who  are  maa- 
ing  for  an  inereaae  in  the  United  Statea' 
$344  million  food  aid  protram  for  Africa, 
■aid  that  border  and  internal  unrest  in  na- 
tiona  such  aa  Ethiopia.  Chad.  MosamMque 
and  Ancola  had  aerioualy  compounded  the 
food  ahortasea.  Roada  have  been  ahut, 
atrandint  trucka  carrylns  food  auppllea.  and 
thouaanda  of  farmera  have  fled  to  urban 
and  border  regiona.  the  officials  aaid. 

With  many  African  nationa  auffertns 
their  aecond  year  of  drousht  and  with  an 
estimated  five  million  refugeea  within 
Africa— the  food  abortagea  present  "a  for- 
Mddlnf  picture."  aaid  a  Wortd  Bank  offidaL 
What  makea  the  altuaUon  ominoua.  he  aaid, 
ia  that  the  drou^t  and  food  ahortasea  are 
not  limited  to  one  area,  aa  in  the  early 
1970'8.  but  are  affUcOnc  nationa  all  throuch 
the  continent  aouth  of  the  Sahara. 

In  recent  dayi  a  ivivate  FJLO.  report  re- 
ceived here  haa  painted  an  eaperlally  bleak 
portoalt  of  natlMia  auch  aa  Chad,  where 
"atamtion  deatha  are  reported,"  Ethiopia, 
the  Central  African  Republic  M osambique. 
Tanaania.  Botswana,  Leaotho  and  Swasl- 


Food  ezperta  noted  that  nationa  outside 
Africa,  auch  aa  Cambodia.  Indoneala.  Nepal 
and  the  PhUlipinea.  have  alao  been  aeverely 
affected  by  drought  But,  offldala  said,  the 
■Ituation  In  Africa  ia  eapertally  aerioua  be- 
cauae  thia  ia  the  aecond  year  in  a  row  that 
nationa  there  have  Buffered  drought 

Beyond  thla,  offldala  aaid.  Inept  bureacra- 
dea  and  a  lack  of  government  machinery  to 
deal  with  food  emergendea  have  left  aome 
African  nationa  almost  powerleaa  to  deal 
with  the  criaia.  "Look  at  Chad,"  aaid  one 
United  Statea  offldaL  "Every  few  montha 
you  get  a  new  government  and  a  new  agri- 
cultural miniater.  There  are  50  milea  of 
paved  roadi  In  the  country.  Tou  go  to  the 


Agrleuttare  Ministry  sad  tbey  dont  even 
have  pens  siid  penGfls." 

Undeilytaitbe  ovafsU  pnblSB  li  the  cru- 
cial isaoe  of  Africa's  btoth  rate  and  food  pro- 
duction, in  ttie  last  f  ew  ysais  the  birth  rate 
has  risen  ata  rate  of  about  3  psreent  amni- 
aUy,  whldi  Ik  double  the  Inerease  in  the  con- 
tlnent'a  food  produetlen. 

United  Ststca,  Food  and  Agrieoltare  Orga- 
nlsatloa  and  World  Bank  otfleiato  dedlne  to 
estimate  ho*  many  Afriesas  have  starved  to 
death  In  reOent  months.  Otfldsla  aaid,  ea- 
aenttaUy,  that  it  was  impnaillilii  to  deter- 
mine how  many  children  sad  adnlts  have 
died  of  dehydration  and  IllnMaHi  rdated  to 
hunger. 

aix  MATioaa  Avrucna  nr  itTo's 

Offldala  recaUed  that  In  a  bdt  of  six 
countriea  aouth  of  the  ashara.  pertaapa 
300.000  Afilrana.  and  poaalbiy  far  more, 
were  bellevsd  to  have  died  of  starvatloo  In 
the  eariy  19170'a.  largely  beeanse  of  drou^t 
Tbe  countriea  tome  of  them  affected  by 
tbe  current  drought— were  Maiirltanla.  Sen- 
egal, Mall,  Upper  Volta,  Niger  and  Chad. 

FJLO.  offldala  aaid  that  U  countriea  had 
been  ftp«^"y  hard  hit  by  the  current 
drought  They  are  Botswana,  Camerooa. 
Cape  Verds,  Chad,  Bthopla.  Ofaana.  Dji- 
bouti. IieK>«ho,  Mall,  Mauritania.  Morocco, 
Mosamblque,  South  Africa.  Swaafland.  Tan- 
aania. Togo,  Zambia  and  ZtaBbabawc.  Three 
of  theae-Mmocoo.  South  Africa  sad  Zim- 
babwe-are suffering  droug^  but  not  expe- 
riencing aerioua  food  ahortages.  F.A.O.  off  1- 
dalaaaid. 

In  recent  weeka,  Edouard  Sawima.  direc- 
tor general  of  the  FJLO.  In  Rome,  haa  aent 
telegrama  to  37  nations,  Inrtiirtlng  the 
United  Statea,  aeeUng  urgent  aaatstanrf  in 
"helping  African  countries  bilaterally  and 
multOaterally"  in  boytng  food  and  protect- 
ing liveatock  production. 

United  Statea  offldala  indicated  that  the 
SUte  Department  would  prObably  aeek  an 
additional  $18  million  In  ftiifgf^T  food  aid 
for  atrickea  African  natloas.  bringing  the 
overall  total  of  food  aaalataiire  to  the  conti- 
nent for  this  year  to  $363  mUUon.  iMt  year 
Africa  received  $368 J  mllUan  In  food  aid. 

AfUCAH  BXrOKTS  LAOOnK 

Mr.  KImlnel,  the  FJLO.  representative 
here,  aaid  ttiat  the  food  attoatiaD  in  Africa 
aeemed  wotae  than  the  altoatlon  a  decade 
ago  partly  because  many  African  countries 
had  found  themselves  unable  to  earn  for- 
eign exchaage  from  traditional  export  prod- 
ucta  auch  *k  cocoa,  rubber  and  coffee,  iriiooe 
prices  are  depreaaed  on  the  world  market 
At  the  aame  time,  he  noted.  Industrisl  na- 
tiima  have  aought  to  rednee  their  impmrta 
because  of  Sconomic  restraints. 

"In  times  of  bumper  harvests,  ma)w  ex- 
porting nationa  are  leaa  willing  to  atep  up 
food  aid  bocauae  of  the  coats,"  Mr.  Klmmd 
■aid.  "Someone  haa  to  pay  for  it  Sosaeone 
haa  to  pay  to  ahip  It" 

Although  W(^d  Bank  and  United  Statea 
offldala  emphaalsed  the  serlooaneaa  of  the 
Immediate  Afrt^*"  attoaUon,  their  concern 
alao  f  ocuaefl  on  the  long-term  Impact  of  the 
ditMight  on  Africa'a  food  needa.  In  aouthem 
Africa,  for  example,  river  levela  are  at  50- 
year  Iowa,  leading  to  "aslt  water  Intnialon 
on  the  land  that  kllla  everything  you  want 
to  grow,"  aaid  one  State  Department  offl- 
daL 

Moreover,  offldala  pointed  out  a  "vldoua 
eyde"  exists  In  many  African  nations  In 
which  popolatlan  piesaurea  force  famines  to 
eke  out  IhteUhoods  on  bsrdy  srsUe  lands, 
thus  typioattig  and  exhaosting  the  land  and 
preventing  it  from  recovering  fertility.  At 


the  aame  time  land  la  tncreaaintfly  being 
oaed  for  Uveatock  and  many  areas  are  de- 
prived of  f  (weat  cover  because  trees  are  cut 
for  tad.# 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  <nn>08ition  to  the  domestic  food 
programs  portion  of  this  $34.03  billion 
agriculture  wpropriations  measure, 
HJI.S233. 

Under  UUe  m  of  this  bill,  a  total  of 
$18.8  billion  is  earmarked  for  domestic 
food  programs— food  stamps,  child  nu- 
trition programs.  WIC  (women,  in- 
fants and  children),  spedal  milk  pro- 
grams, and  cash  nutrition  assistance  to 
Puerto  Rico.  According  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  this  $13.8  billion  represents 
<mly  a  very  slight  increase  over  the 
President's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Unfortunately,  the  $13.8  billion  is  a 
complete  distortion  of  the  true  costs 
of  tbe  dcnnestic  food  programs  under 
this  MIL  Almost  all  of  the  President's 
recommendations  for  reforming  the 
estimated  $1  billion  in  food  stamp 
overpayments  discovered  every  year 
have  not  been  acted  upoiL  Worse  yet. 
the  conunlttee  set  wpropriations  for 
these  programs  at  less  than  12-month 
leveht— as  it  did  last  year— so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  forced  to  return  later  In 
the  year  with  well  over  $1  billion  in 
supplemental  funds. 

Food  stamp  funding  under  this  bill 
is  set  to  run  out  on  September  6  of  the 
fiscal  year,  child  nutrition  programs 
wHI  be  cut  short  on  August  IS  next 
year;  and  WIC  programs  wiU  expire  on 
July  10— months  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  ends. 

The  net  result  of  these  understate- 
ments is  that  one  of  o\xx  Government's 
fastest  growing  welfare  programs  will 
ooEUtinue  to  expand  without  controls 
by  Congress  and  that  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  forced  to  foot  the  bill 
for  potentially  billions  of  dollars  of 
fraudulent  food  stamp  Issuances  and 
mismanagement  that  have  been  cited 
tiiwi>  and  time  again  by  congressional 
inquiries,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  and  the  administration. 
Perhiqw  the  most  disturbing  tr^id 
of  this  billls  its  fiscally  tight  v>pear- 
anoe,  in  terms  of  overaU  budget  fig- 
urea,  when  in  fact  it  is  as  irresponsible 
and  as  overbudget  ss  any  other  meas- 
ure this  body  has  debated  this  sesMon. 
The  expon«Dtial  growth  of  the  tooA 
stamp  program  since  its  inception  in 
1965  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  administration  during 
the  last  two  decades. 

The  nutritional  assistance  program 
which  was  originally  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $34  mllUon  serving  435,000 
now  costs  in  excess  of  $11  billion  a 
year  and  subsidiaes  the  food  budgets 
of  more  than  22  million  Americans. 
Food  stamp  eligibility  has  been  contin- 
ually expanded  over  this  period,  and 
despite  some  strides  at  reforming  this 
program,  no  fundamental  reforms 
have  been  made  by  Congress  which  ad- 


dress the  severe  waste  and  duplication 
which  stOl  remains  to  be  dealt  with. 

What  the  administratkm  adced  Cm- 
gress  to  consider  in  the  way  of  reform 
this  session  is  really  quite  modest  The 
President's  proposals  were  designed  to 
reduce  the  lO-peromt  errm*  rate  in 
food  stamp  Issuancea.  Correcting  fraud 
and  mismanagement  is  not  taking 
away  from  the  needy,  as  some  have  in- 
ferred in  this  body,  but  nonetheless 
Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  cor- 
rect blatant  administrative  proUons 
in  a  program  that  has  grown  at  a  rate 
of  1,350  percoit  since  1970. 

The  administration's  reform  includ- 
ed these  key  elements,  which  were  not 
adopted: 

Revising  the  benefit  allotment  ino- 
cedures  by  requiring  all  individuals 
living  in  a  household  to  file  for  bene- 
fits as  a  single  unit,  thereby  easing  the 
administrative  burden  and  problems  of 
multiple  exceptions  within  a  house- 
hold. 

Holding  States,  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  issuing  food  stamps  and  AFDC 
benefits,  liable  for  payment  errors  ex- 
ceeding 3  percent  of  benefits.  This 
would  equal  the  standards  already 
used  in  other  Federal  programs. 

Requiring  States  to  establish  woik- 
fare,  to  encourage  all  able-bodied  re- 
cipients to  find  worii  in  the  private 
sector,  or  help  with  conununlty  public 
service  functions. 

The  administration  also  requested 
other  changes  in  the  administrative 
processing  of  this  program  simplifying 
the  calculation  of  benefits  and  making 
it  easier  for  States  to  account  for  their 
issuances,  now  an  administrative 
nightmare. 

I  believe  there  are  many  other  sig- 
nificant reforms  Congress  should 
ad(vt  to  keep  the  food  stamp  program 
under  control,  and  within  its  original 
purpose,  to  provide  aid  to  only  those 
who  tndy  need  it.  For  instance,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  reestablish  the  partial 
purchase  requirement  which  was 
dropped  from  the  food  stanv  program 
in  1977.  That  restoration  would  recog- 
nize the  simple  fact  that  when  people 
have  to  put  forth  some  numey  in  order 
to  participate  in  a  matching  Federal 
program,  they  are  less  apt  to  do  so 
when  real  need  does  not  exist. 

There  are  other  reforms  to  be  looked 
at— amending  the  gross  income  limit 
to  equal  the  federally  established  pov- 
erty level,  allowing  States  access  to 
further  income  date  in  order  to  recoup 
benefit  overissuances.  and  cutting  the 
overliv  with  other  food  programs— 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  authorizing 
committee  to  hold  hearings  of  these 
proposals,  and  adopt  effective  reforms 
to  strengthen  the  integrity  of  a  pro- 
gram that  is  fraught  with  abuses. 

The  appropriations  measure  before 
us  today  does  not  attonpt  true  fiscal 
reform  in  the  domestic  food  areas,  and 
without  the  recommended  changes  the 
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his  excellent  work  on  this  bffl.  Bvery- 
one  tanrdlved  in  atrleulture  Is  aware  of 
his  great  oontributlon  over  many  years 
in  pteserving  and  proteetinc  this  vital 
sector. 
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fann  income  declining  to  Its  lowest 
levels  rinoe  the  Depression,  we  must 
kec«>  In  mind  the  importance  of  this 
sector  of  the  entire  JJJS.  economy  and 
the  need  to  restore  a  healthy  farm 


•  Mm.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  agriculture  appro- 
priatlaiiB  for  fiscal  year  1M4. 

PiBlitii  the  ififi*-^^-**  of  America's 
mswirwT.  our  agricultural 
is  weak,  with  many  farmers 
_jvere  economte  problems.  My 
'state  of  Ohto  is  partlcularty  af- 
fected, for  although  we  rank  Mth  In 
sise,  we  rank  Tth  In  overall  agricultur- 
al pradnettan  and  3rd  In  overall  agri- 
cultural exports.  The  agriculture  ap- 
propriattaM  for  fiscal  year  19M  will 
hf>lp  us  In  our  effort  to  develop  a  more 
r»«H«*it  and  effective  agriculture 
system  In  Ohio,  and  In  the  rest  of  our 
Nation. 

In  particular.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
bin  provfdM  $60L9  mflllon  for  the  S(dl 
Oouervatkm  Service,  which  Is  $117.6 
mflUon  more  than  the  Reagan  admln- 
tatratlon's  request  The  bulk  of  the  dif- 
ference Is  accounted  for  by  the  large 
tiuTcasc  In  funding  for  watoahed  and 
flood  preventkm  opoatlons.  which  is 
neceesary  tf  we  are  to  bolster  our  re- 
source base.  In.  my  own  district  of 
Greater  Toledo.  Ohio.  If  we  assumed 
that  topaofl  covered  the  whole  district, 
we  would  loee  mwe  then  7JI  Inches  of 
sofl  per  year.  Increased  funding  for 
thia  program  should  help  mitigate  this 


The  farmers  in  my  district  are  also 
supportive  of  the  loan  levels  for  the 
rural  h^w*"g  Insurance  fund,  which 
are  $S.l  bUUon  mart  than  the  Reagan 
admtaitatratloa's  reguest  Substantial 
funding  for  this  fund  Is  crucial  now. 
when  farmers  are  In  troubled  eoonmn- 
Ic  times,  and  e^ien  the  predictions  for 
the  near  future  are  not  favorable.  We 
must  try  to  relieve  the  farmers  of 
some  of  their  fixed  costs,  and  this  Is  a 
perfect  way  to  begin. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  emphasis  placed 
on  strengthening  the  rural  develop- 
ment Insurance  fund.  I  agree  that  we 
must  Increase  fuiMllng  levels  for  the 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans  and  for 
the  guaranteed  industrial  development 


Finally.  I  am  pleased  by  the  funding 
for  the  Extension  Service.  Considering 
the  importance  of  this  program.  I 
whoielieartedly  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  $45  J  mil- 
lion taan  than  the  administration's 
request 

I  urge  my  coUeaguca  to  Join  with  me 
In  support  of  America's  farmers.  We 
must  ^ow  our  farmers  that  Congress 
reaUHS  their  plight  and  Is  working  to 
hasnre  a  better  futmre.» 
•  Mr.  BSRBOTKR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thla  Member  thinks  that  each  of  us  is 
aware  of  the  current  serious  economic 
condltinn  of  the  agricultural  sector  of 
this  country  and  the  difficulties  that 
the  nation's  farmers  are  f adng.  With 


economy.  Unfortunately,  like  many 
other  Industries,  the  agricultural 
sector  has  been  plagued  by  numorous 
difficulties  such  ss  embargoea.  foreign 
trade  subsidies,  and  high  Interest 
ratea.  The  effects  of  these  adverse  f ae- 
tan  necessitate  a  posttve  role  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  order  to  put 
agriculture  back  on  Its  feet  HJt  3223 
has  been  successful  In  addressing  sme 
of  the  key  areas  of  urgency,  such  as 
emergency  credit  and  agricultural  re- 
search, while  at  the  same  time  It  falls 
shtHt  In  areas  such  as  price  stabfflini' 
tlon.  marketing,  and  stimulation  of  ag- 
ricultural expmts. 

At  the  heart  of  agriculture's  prob- 
lem is  the  same  problem  that  we  face 
here  today-^noney— how  much  is 
available  and  how  much  it  costs  to 
b(»TOW.  Credit  has  became  one  of  the 
farmer's  biggest  expenses.  Most  con- 
sumers can  find  some  refuge  fran 
high  interest  rates  by  postponing  large 
purchases  like  houses  or  cars.  Farmers 
have  no  choice.  In  1979.  for  example, 
farmers  paid  $12  billlora  In  Interest 
costs  while  earning  $32  billion:  last 
year  they  paid  $22  billion  in  interest 
costs  whUe  ^*f^rnh\g  only  $20  bUllon. 

While  high  Interest  rates  have  in- 
creased farm  expenses,  they  have  also 
undermined  the  export  marekt  farm- 
ers have  traditioniJly  relied  upoiL  Our 
strong  dollar  has  increased  the  price 
of  farm  exports  by  a  fuU  25  percent 
inflicting  upon  pcrtential  foreign  cus- 
tomers a  25  percent  surcharge  for 
American  farm  products.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  aplcultural  exports  have 
dedlned  for  the  first  time  in  12  years. 
Despite  high  Interest  rates,  agriculture 
has  stm  contributed  more  than  $40 
billion  in  export  sales  In  1982.  helping 
to  defray  the  cost  of  our  expanding 
trade  deficit  In  the  face  of  record 
Federal  defkdt  it  would  be  to  our  dis- 
advantage to  overlo(A  the  importance 
of  adequate  funding  for  this  vital 
sector  of  our  ecrauny.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  pull  Uie  rug  out  from  under 
agriculture.  I  am  hop^ul  that  an  ex- 
panded export  market  and  Increased 
ccrfnmodity  prices  will  improve  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  agriculture,  so  that 
It  will  become  less  reliant  on  Oovem- 
ment programs.  UntO  that  time,  we 
will  continue  to  require  an  adequate 
level  of  funding  for  the  agricultural 
program  contained  in  this  biU.« 
•  Mr.  ANTHONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  HJl.  3223.  a  bill  to 
fund  programs  of  agriculture  and 
rural  develoimient  for  fiscal  1984.  This 
bill  provides  a  critical  lifeline  to  agri- 
culture and  rural  America  at  a  time 
when  the  farm  sector  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  into  massive  bankruptcy.  I 
ctHnmend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Wbtrbi.  for 


My  constituents  In  Arkansas  are 
highly  depoMlent  on  agriculture  but 
the  depression  In  the  term  sector  has 
now  gone  on  f «r  3  years.  The  result  Is 
a  very  precarious  situation  with  grave 
tw.piwtviiM  for  the  entire  Nation.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion to  use  its  existing  authority  to 
taflor  farm  programs  to  the  changing 
realities  of  wwld  supply  and  demand 
in  order  to  avoid  the  collapse  in  farm 
prlcea.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  do 
so  in  1981  and  1982  and  the  result  is 
that  an  emergency  measure,  the  pay- 
ments-in-kind program,  has  been  nec- 
essary in  1983. 1  have  no  objection  to 
the  FIK  program  although  our  col- 
league. Oixm  BmajsH.  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oovemment  In- 
formation. Justice,  and  Agriculture, 
has  raised  the  question  of  whether  al- 
ternatives were  adequately  considered. 
Even  with  the  FIK  program,  other 
basic  programs  funded  by  HJt  3223 
are  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
farm  sector. 

Many  of  the  programs  ta  HJt  3223 
are  now  so  critical  to  the  survival  of 
farm  families  across  the  Natitm  that 
the  kind  of  systematic  and  long-term 
pluming  needed  for  revitalisation  of 
rural  America  is  impossible.  In  par- 
ticular, the  programs  and  priorities  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
have  had  to  be  abruptly  altered  In  a 
crisis  atmosphere  fran  those  of  rural 
development  to  virtual  salvage  oper- 
ations. Had  greater  care  been  taken  to 
see  that  producti<m  was  brought  into 
line  with  looown  donand.  this  could 
have  been  avoided. 

High  production  costs,  low  income, 
and  mounting  debts  have  placed  heavy 
strain  on  farmers  and  have  dramati- 
cally  increased  the  need  for  USDA 
programs.  For  instance,  multiple  goals 
of  FmHA  including  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  program  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  overriding  objective 
of  keeping  farmers  in  business.  Earlier 
this  year.  FmHA  ran  out  of  farm  oper- 
ating funds  in  17  States.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  transfer  $400  million  from 
those  other  FmHA  programs  in  order 
to  continue  to  make  farm  operating 
loans. 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  all 
around  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  par- 
ticularly apprt^riate  to  echo  Chair- 
man Wmrmr's  observation  that  agri- 
culture is  the  foundation  of  the  econo- 
my. Eomomic  recovery  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  a  pro«>erous  agricul- 
ture. For  that  reason,  the  amounts  we 
appropriate  for  programs  in  rural 
Ainerica  constitute  an  investment  in 
m^intminifig  the  most  msrvelous  food 
production  system  in  the  world.  The 
dividends  are  received  by  all  Ameri- 


cans In  tenps  of  the  kyweat  per  capita 
expendtturti  on  food  as  a  pereentagr 
of  Inoome  ot  any  plaoe  on  Baith. 

Thfa  banidn  cannot  fwtd**"*  for  the 
f«w<w"«*«-  unless  Its  benetltB  are 
shared  by  those  who  produce  this 
great  harvest  and  hdp  to  feed  the 
world.  For  that  reason.  I  am  pleaaed  to 
support  HJL  3223.  Hie  bin  Is  a  modest 
response  to  the  farm  ckWs  that  funds 
casrntisl  programs  but  takes  into  ae- 
oount  the  fiscal  constraints  of  the 
time. 

The  bOl  provides  $31.7  bDllon  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  1964  which 
is  $53.7  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested In  t>resldent  Reagan's  budget 
It  Is  $8.3  billion  less  than  the  amounts 
provided  in  fiscal  year  196S.  It  Is  a  re- 
qxmslble  piece  of  leglslatinn  necessary 
to  conttame  vital  programs  during 
these  difficult  times.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suwOTt  lt« 
•  Mr.  FRSNZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Agriculture  Apprcqurlation  bill.  HJt 
3223.  appears  to  be  under  the  House- 
passed  budget  the  Senate-passed 
budget  and  the  President's  request 
But  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

An  aivearanoe  of  being  within 
budget  is  not  sufficient  Bwyedally 
when  the  Smate-passed  budget  falls 
to  provide  suffkdent  restrictians  on 
Federal  spoidlng,  and  the  House- 
passed  budget  completely  opens  up 
the  Federal  purse. 

This  bOl  (mly  fits  within  the  Fred- 
dent's  bu<ket  request  because  of  Its 
dependence  on  supplemcotals.  In 
other  words.  It  underappropriatea 
mandatory  oititlement  spending.  Ex- 
amining the  bOl  «dosdy.  one  dtacovers 
that  the  WIC  program  Is  only  funded 
through  July  10. 1984.  The  child  nutri- 
tion iKOgrMn  Is  funded  only  through 
August  of  1984.  and  Food  Stamps  are 
funded  only  until  SQitember  8. 1984. 

SunDlemental  mpropriations  will 
undoubtedly  be  needed  to  complete 
the  fumUng  needs  of  these  programs. 
Budgeting  by  suimlemental  is  a  great 
way  to  fatten  Federal  spending,  but 
an  extremely  lousy  way  to  run  a  gov- 
ernment tt  is  the  same  old  shell  game 
that  is  typical  of  this  bOl  each  year. 

Also  there  Is  confusiop  as  compari- 
sons of  dtacreUmiary  and  mandatory 
mending  to  various  budget  cdllngs. 
There  is  no  good  way  to  analyse  the 
spoiling  in  this  bill  carefully. 

HJt  3223  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
bilL  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bit  sneaky, 
as  noted  above,  and  memature  as  welL 
I  would  much  prefer  to  wait  untU  the 
budget  reaolutlon  Is  apivoved  so  that 
Membos  will  have  a  dianoe  to  look 
under  the  committee's  shdls. 

I  know  we  have  the  obligation  to 
fund  needed  and  obligatory  programs, 
but  I  will  not  vote  for  this  bill  until  I 
know  how  It  fits  a  real  budget  resolu- 
tlon.9 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  this  body  win  be  voting  on  the 
agriculture  apprtvurlatlons  for  fiscal 


year  1984.  Althoui^  I  have  not  played 
an  active  nde  In  the  Issue  of  dairy 
price  supports  In  the  past  the  potm- 
tlal  f m-  economic  disaster  has  moved 
me  to  act— as  I  believe  our  Natkm 
must  aet-^oday.  I  can  no  longer  sit  by 
while  economic  havoc  Is  reeked  upon 
our  mariEC^lace  and  the  American 
consumer.  We  are  q)endlng  much  too 
much  for  a  program  that  Is  giving  the 
American  taxpaying  public  far  too 
little. 

Aeondlng  to  estimates,  outlays  for 
the  milk  inloe  support  program  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpmation  for 
fiscal  year  1983  wUl  exceed  $2  billion, 
ter  In  excess  of  the  CBO's  estimates  of 
$900  million.  Projecticms  for  the  next 
■efveral  years  indicate  that  this  cost 
could  approach  and.even  exceed  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  if  nothing  is  d(me  to  curtail 
production  and  increase  consumption 
of  dairy  products. 

The  SBSiMiiinit  program  we  author- 
iMd  last  year  in  the  Budget  Recondli- 
ation  Act  has  not  been  implemented, 
and  obviously  the  budget  savings  an- 
ticipated fran  tUs  program  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1983  have 
not  been  realised.  USDA  now  plans  to 
Implement  the  50-oent  anncBBmpnt  on 
April  16.  From  my  dairy  farmer  col- 
leagues. I  hear  this  tax  will  be  bitterly 
opposed.  Should  it  be  eliminated. 
dairy  farmers  wlU  receive  yet  another 
false  signal  from  Congress— that  it  is 
OK  to  produce  as  much  as  you  like— 
the  Oovenmient  will  purchase  your 
surplus  at  the  right  price. 

Please  do  not  misconstrue  my  senti- 
ments. I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
yii»ftiwtAn»iw«i»  of  a  viable  dairy  industry 
necessary  to  supply  this  Nation  with 
an  adequate  sivply  of  fresh,  whole- 
some milk  and  milk  products.  I  en- 
dorse the  milk  support  program,  but 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  initiate 
aetian  that  will  restore  a  balance  to 
supply  and  demand  condltioiu. 

We  must  have  a  reduction  in  the 
price  support  level  of  mUk.  Congress 
raised  the  support  level  in  1977,  which 
initiated  the  tremendous  surplus  situa- 
tion we  are  expoiendng  today.  If  the 
increase  in  the  tntnimntn  price  level 
led  to  such  a  large  amount  of  Oovem- 
ment purchases  of  dairy  products, 
would  not  logic  dictate  that  it  would 
take  a  reduction  in  the  price  to  curtail 
productim  and  reverse  this  tr»id? 

I  have  been  informed  from  reliable 
sources  that  it  would  take  a  price  re- 
duction of  at  least  $1.50  per  hundred- 
weight to  get  the  program  within 
reason.  I  therefore  encourage  you  and 
your  subccHnmittee  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  amount  of  a  reduc- 
tion. Such  a  reduction  wUl  reduce  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  to  the  consumer  by 
13  cents  per  gallon.  This  in  turn 
should  Increase  the  consumption  of 
mOk  substantially.  With  such  a  price 
reduction  I  am  told  mUk  consumption 
would  probably  increase  2.5  to  3  per- 
cent next  year.  This  would  not  only 


hdp  «ih"fa«««»  thesuridus,  but  would 
put  the  milk  to  good  use.  that  is.  being 
consumed  Instead  of  stored. 

I  endorse  reducing  the  support  price 
of  mOk  because  the  consumer  win  ben- 
efit twice.  Fbst  because  of  lower 
prices  at  the  stores  for  dairy  inoducts 
whidi  are  tanptntant  to  nutritious 
heslth.  and  a  weU  balanced  diet 
Second,  because  a  lower  prioe  win  In- 
crease demand  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, thereby  reducing  Oovemment 
dairy  stockpilew  and  a  stq>  in  the 
rii^t  direction  toward  reduetaig  the 
ever  growing  Fedmd  deficit 

We  have  asked  virtually  every  sector 
of  the  American  public  to  cut  back 
today  for  the  sake  of  an  economlcally 
strong  America  tomorrow.  Is  It  not  ap- 
prtwrlate  to  ask  the  dairy  farmers  to 
help  us  in  our  efforts  to  rejuvenate 
the  American  economy?» 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  again  go  on  recMd  in 
supporttaig  a  strong,  viable  agilcultur- 
al  economy.  America's  No.  1  industry. 

Agriculture  Is  our  most  impmtant 
industry  for  many  reasons.  For  many 
years,  agricultural  exports  have  been 
respmislble  for  making  our  balance  of 
trade  a  favorable  equation.  This  is  be- 
cause American  farmers  are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  This  produc- 
tivity arises  out  of  the  opportunity 
given  by  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
risk  today  for  a  better  tomonow. 

We  must  recognize  America's  great 
resource— free  enterprise.  When  free 
entmnise  is  stifled  by  Oovemment 
nobody  wins— we  aU  lose  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Agriculture  could  be  an 
active  participant  In  this  system  if  we 
would  get  Oovenunent's  dead  hsnd  off 
of  the  agricultural  eoontmiy. 

Spalding  over  30  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  fiscal  year  1984  on 
Oovemment  programs  iriilch  are  mis- 
labeled "agriculture"  budget  goes  for 
bureaucracies  and  welfare  programs 
that  have  abscdutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  American  farmer. 

Thus.  HJl.  3223  is  manifestly  not  an 
agriculture  aiwrmwlations  bUL  It  is 
simply  another  welfare  program.  Do 
not  be  fooled  by  the  titie  "Agriculture 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1984." 
because  tiie  largest  single  part  of  that 
iU)propriation  is  for  welfare.  This  does 
a  tremendous  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
the  farmers  of  my  district  or  through- 
out America,  are  asking  for  wdfare.  In 
a  recent  poU  of  my  district  which  has 
more  land  under  cultivation  than  any 
congressloaal  district  in  the  Nation.  80 
percent  of  those  re^onding  wanted  an 
end  to  Federal  agriculture  programs. 

There  are  scmie  fine  things  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmmt  does  in  agriculture, 
particularly  in  research  and  extai8l<m 
programs.  But  these  functions  are  a 
miniseule  part  of  todajTs  welf are^iri- 
ented  agriculture  budget 
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my  ooUeacuM  to  make  their 
1  on  thle  today  wtth  one  fact  In 
mind— tbe  leaaon  American  acrleul- 
ture  ia  our  ihoivleoe  to  the  vorid  and 
the  enry  of  natkma  la  our  tree  enter- 
prlae  hJatory.  not  welfare.  Tlie  Am^- 
mueh  better  than 


Ifr.  WUll'l'SN.  I  have  no  further 
reqiMsU  for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hie  GHAHUiAN  i»o  tonpore.  The 
Chit  wDl  icad. 

Hie  Caerk  proceeded  to  read  title  I 
of  ttaeUU. 

Ifr.  WUl'I'i'BN  (during  the  reading). 
Ifr.  Chairman.  I  aik  unanhnoui  oon- 
aent  that  title  I  be  considaed  as  read 
Mwi  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRlfAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectkm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ifiartmippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  pt^ts  of  order  against  title 
I?  If  not,  are  there  any  amoMlments  to 
tttlen 

The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Cterk  proceeded  to  read  title  n 
of  thebOL 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  m  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  as  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ohjeetkm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  title 
n?  If  not.  are  there  any  amendments 
to  title  n?  If  not.  the  Cleik  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  III 
of  the  bin. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  n.  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ohjeetlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mlmisslppi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  title 
m?  Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 

nn 

The  portioo  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
— «Mi<»*f  pro  forma  amendment  relates 
is  as  follows: 

TTTIX  m-DOIOEBTIC  FOOD 

PROORAICB 

Fooo  un  Nunmoii  Sianci 

Mr.  MTKRS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tbe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee 
baa  oome  under  snne  criticism  this 
mondng,  not  unoomnum  of  course,  but 
particulariy  tor  title  ni  that  we  have 
undentated  the  need. 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  this  subcommittee,  nor 
has  It  been  In  the  past,  to  do  this.  We 
have  no  other  choice,  if  we  are  going 
to  oomply  with  the  existing  law  but  to 
either  increase  the  appropriation  for 


which  we  have  been  critkiaed.  beyond 
what  the  President  recommended  or 
do  what  we  dUL  What  we  have  dcme  is 
use  exactly  the  President's  figure  in 
most  inftTi~*—  and  having  a  little  bit 
above  his  flgme  where  It  was  obvious 
the  figure  was  not  high  enough. 

For  food  stamps,  we  provided  money 
throu^  September  6.  1984.  which 
leaves  24  days  if  no  enactment  of  laws 
reduces  the  obligation.  The  gentleman 
fRHu  New  Hampshire  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  as  well  as  the 
Republlean  whip  from  MlssJssippi. 
have  stated  then  might  be  a  shortfall, 
and  we  might  have  to  oome  back  with 
a  supplement. 

In  the  bill,  there  is  $611  million  held 
in  reserve,  not  to  be  Bpeat  between 
now  and  September  6. 1984. 

If  the  ectmomy  continues  to  recover, 
which  we  all  hope  and  believe  it  will, 
conditions  will  not  require  a  supple- 
mental but  in  a  supplemmtal  we  will 
only  need  a  language  change  to  effect 
the  change  of  datea.  If  the  corrective 
legislatkKi  does  not  beccane  law  or  the 
eocmomy  does  not  Improve.  $64  million 
win  be  available. 

The  other  is  in  the  WIC  program,  on 
which  money  is  provided  through  July 
10.  Again  projecting  out  at  present 
rates,  funds  would  run  out  at  that 
time.  But  if  the  economy  recovers  it 
would  not  require  a  supplemental.  But 
I  think  it  is  an  unfair  criticism,  a  rap 
this  subcommittee  is  taking  that  we 
have  somehow  distorted  the  picture 
and  have  not  complied  with  law.  We 
have  gone  exactly  correqxmding  to 
law.  exactly  what  we  are  obligated  to 
do  under  the  rules  of  this  House  and 
the  Deficiency  Act  that  we  must  abide 
by  and  the  administration  must  abide 
by  and  I  think  we  have  done  exactly 
what  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  not 
tried  to  distort  it. 

I  am  going  to  guess  that  we  will  not 
need  a  supplemental  for  food  stamps 
because  the  economy  is  going  to  recov- 
er to  the  point  where  we  will  not  issue 
as  many  food  stamps.  I  think  the  $611 
million  reserve  will  take  care  of  it. 

I  do  thhik  it  is  a  little  bit  unfair  to 
every  year  be  criticized  because  we 
have  complied  with  the  existing  Iw 
and  we  do  not  have  the  authority  tb 
change  it.  If  we  had  added  the  money 
that  the  President  recommended  for 
the  nutrition  programs,  we  would  prej- 
udice or  lease  the  impression  that  no 
changes  are  needed  in  existing  laws. 
The  committee  has  not  intended  to 
distort  this  or  misrepreswit  to  anyone. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Are  there  any  additional  amend- 
ments to  this  title?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Cleik  proceeded  to  read  title  IV 
of  the  bill. 

D  1240 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  title 
IV? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV?  If  not.  the  Clerk.  wUl  read  tiUe  V. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  titie  V 
of  the  bilL 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  V  be  comddered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtionan  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  titie 
V? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  titie 
V?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  titie  VI. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  titie  VI 
of  the  bilL 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  titie  VI  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  f nnn  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  titie 
VI? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  titie 
VI? 

Bfr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  3223.  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  strong  sup- 
port Of  several  programs  which  are 
critical  to  agriculture  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 

First.  I  want  to  endorse  the  commit- 
tee's position  in  favor  of  increased  ag- 
ricultural exports.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  strong  and  pro«>erous  economy 
in  this  economy,  we  must  regain  and 
retain  our  share  of  international  agri- 
cultural trade.  Increased  agricultural 
exports  is  the  best  long-term  solution 
to  the  present  financial  problem 
facing  American  farmers.  In  addition, 
our  nonf arm  population  benefits  from 
agricultural  exports,  as  many  Ameri- 
cans earn  their  living  from  tranqwrt- 
ing.  prooeving  and  marketing  n.S. 
farm  products  sold  overseas.  As  the 
committee  recommends,  we  need  to 
undertake  new  and  more  aggressive  ef- 
forts to  protect  UJB.  markets  abroad 
and  to  ccnnpete  more  vigorously  to  de- 
velop new  maikets  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Second.  I  wani  to  again  this  year 
commend  the  ctmmiittee  for  its  action 
in  restoring  funds  for  the  brucellosis 


oontnfl  pragram.  The  m-advlaad  euts 
reoommendbd  by  tbe  a«lmliilg|jatlon 
would  ruin  the  exeePent  program  ea- 
tabllahed  l»  Mtaaourl.  and  woidd  un- 
dennlne  the  progreas  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  area  In  raeent  yaara.  in 
restoring  Ml  mflllon  for  this  program, 
and  an  addMonal  $800,000  for  bmcel- 
loals  reoeaildi.  this  valuable  oooperar 
ttve  etf<»t  of  market  owners,  veterl- 
nwh^»^.  praduoers.  and  legulatais  can 
continue  and  we  can  maintain  our 
progress  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
this  costly  and  damaging  Mveatodt  dis- 


A  third  area  where  the  committee 
bin  has  ita  prlorltiea  in  order  Is  aoO 
conservation.  Our  soO  couaervatlon 
programs  r«i»esent  an  extremely  valu- 
able Investment  in  the  Nation'a  future. 
We  cannot  aff wd  to  abandon  ot  even 
reduce  thd  funding  for  theae  pro- 
grams. The  real  wealth  of  our  Nation 
is  its  soil,  irater.  and  other  reaouroea. 
The  preservatkm  of  these  Irr^daoe- 
able  resources  must  be  tlie  highest  na- 
tional i»torlty.  Moreover,  the  burden 
of  preserving  and  protecting  our  land, 
water  and  other  resources  must  be 
shared  by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
since  everyone  enjoys  the  products  of 
the  land.  I  strongly  endorse  the  com- 
mittee's leoommendatlon  to  once 
again  restore  funding  to  the  highly  ef- 
fective agricultural  conaervatlon  pro- 
gram, which  has  proven  over  the  years 
to  be  our  best  means  of  meeting  local 
conservatioCi  needs  in  aU  areas  of  the 
country,  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  increase  funding  for  the 
Son  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  WHI'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  biU  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 

According  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  ^xaker,  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Bbowh  of  CaUf mnla.  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havtaig  had  under  consideration  the 
biU  (HJL  3223).  making  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture,  rural  denHop- 
meat,  and  related  agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septonber 
30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bm  boi*  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Ult  dopoBB. 

The  SPEAKER.  ^Htliout  objection, 
the  prevlout  question  is  ordered. 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrosment  and  third  reading  of 
theblU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bOL 


TlM  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Opeaker  announced  ttiat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  h^eit 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.       

The  SPKAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Hie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  297.  nays 
115,  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 


Solan 


BoUi 
RowlHid 

ROJFtMl 

8abo 


Sawyer 

Sebeuer 

Schneider 

Behiilie 

SeiberiliiK 


Spratt 

StOcraain 

Staoan 

Stancelaiid 

Stark 


Vento 

Volkmer 

WatkkiB 

Wazmaa 

Weiwr 


Sharp 

Shdbr 

SifanU 
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(CA> 
(OK) 


Eidrel^ 

EvanadU 

FkaoeU 


UirinaU 
Uojrd 
Long  (LA) 
LongiMD) 
LowryCWA) 


Bevffi 


t(CA> 


Feishan 
Peiiaro 
Flah 

nippo 

norio 

FOKliette 

Fidey 

FMti(ia) 

Ford(TN) 
Fowler 

Rtist 

Fuqua 

Oarela 

Oaydoa 

Oeldenaan 

QUnum 

GHIckman 

Ooaales 

Oore 

Gray 

Quarinl 

Ounderaoo 

HaUON) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Mantott 
Martin  (NY) 
Mataui 
MaTTOuIes 


Mcdoalcey 

MCCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

IfcHugta 

MeKeman 

McNulty 


M-IV111.M 

Minete 


Mitchdl 
Moakley 


Hanoe 
HaiUn 


Hatcher 

HawUni 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HiUis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Rastenmeier 


OefnCfc 


KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kofovsek 

LaPUoe 

Lantos 


i(CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
liSland 

liOlt 

Levin 
Levine 
Levltas 
Lewis  (FL) 


Montgomery 
Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mraaek 
Murphy 
Murttaa 
It  Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olln 
Ortis 
Panetta 
Parris 
Fatman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Price 
PuraeU 
QuiUen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regiila 
Reld 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 


Sisisky 
Skeen 
Sketton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (IA> 
Smith  (NE> 
smith  (NJ) 
Snowe 


Anderson 

Ardier 

AuO^ 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bettaone 

Biney 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyfaiU 

Burton 

Cheney 

CoaU 

ConaUle 

Coroonm 

Couglilin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Eilcnboni 

Evans  (lA) 


Stiatton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

ToRioelU 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udaa 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vandeigriff 

NAY8-11S 

Oregg 

BaU(OH> 

KH}) 
i(DT) 

Hartnett 

HQer 

Hon 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 


Kemp 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
LatU 


Wheat 

Whitley 

Whtttaker 

Whltten 

Williama(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatroo 

Toung(AK) 

Yomm  (MO) 


Molinari 
Moore 

Moorfaead 

Nidaon 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Ozley 

Packard 

Paul 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sdsumer 


Livingston 

Loeftler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 


Fields 

Fonythe 

Frank 

nenael 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Oradlson 

Granun 

Qrtea 


Martin  (O.) 

Martin  (NO 

BfcCain 

MeCandless 

McCoUum 

McDcmald 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 


Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Vucanovleh 

Walker 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Wylle 

Toung(FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Herman 

Boucher 

Carney 

Conyers 

delaGana 

Dixon 


Duncan 

Gephardt 

Beftel 

Hubbard 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lewis  (CA) 


Martina 

McKinney 

Owens 

Pashayan 

Walgren 

Zscfaau 
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Mr.  WORTLET  and  Mr.  DICKS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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tVICB. 


APFROFRULTiaH  BIU^  1M4 

Mr.  MOAKIXT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 

iveUon  of  the  Oommittee  on  Rules,  I 

can  up  Boom  Reiotntlan  US  and  aik 

f orlte  iinmedlale  oonrideiation. 

Tbe  caerk  read  the  reoolutlon.  M  fol- 

love 


Um 


tiM 


Um 


.  Tbat  an  potnts  of  order  ^ 

(rf  Um  Wn  (HJL  SMI) 

ttam  tor  the  Ti— iiry  De- 

\t^  jiwM^  mtatm  Portal  flafTtee. 

OCOea  of  ttaa  PtaaMant  and 

aendaa.  (or  tte  flaeal 

er  aa.  1M4.  and  for 

for  faOnra  to  oonpiy  vtth 

a<  aaettoD  WMaXl)  of  the 

^,„.^ _.  Act  of  WT4  (Pubite 

LOT  M-M4)  are  borebr  waived.  Dnrtaw  cob- 
glilffPPfi—  of  Um  MD.  all  potaita  of  order 
imtt^  ttM  iwofMoM  a<  ttaa  bm  OB  pace  11. 
Unea  S  tlirai«h  M  for  failure  to  ooomly 
vttta  ttaa  iwwlrtoaa  of  dauae  X  rale  XXI. 
an  taaiaegr  valvad.  It  abaD  be  in  order  to 
^»T— i.>»  ttaa  aiiMiiMbiMmt  printed  in  tbc  Ooo- 
gnirianal  Raeord  OB  JOne  T.  IMS.  by.  and  If 
oCftoad  by.  Rapraaantatlra  Bdvardi  of  Okla- 
tvff—,  and  an  polnta  of  order  aialnrt  aald 
■Ban^MOt  an  hereby  waived,  tt  ahan  be  in 
order  to  cooaldar  an  «■■»—»«*■'— «t  printed  In 
tlie  nawiiaelnnal  Raeord  of  June  7.  IMS. 
by.  and  if  oCfarad  by.  Repnaentattve  ftalth 
of  Hew  Jeney.  aU  polnta  of  otder  acatart 
aid  —■■■■«*■«— «t  for  failiire  to  comply  with 
ttaa  profhleM  ol  dauae  S.  rale  XXI  are 
taaraby  waived,  and  mM  annwubmrnt  ili^ 
not  be  antalaet  to  amendment  but  ataaU  be 
dcliatabiii  for  not  to  exeaed  one  hour  to  be 
equally  dhrtded  and  oontroDed  by  Repre- 
~  "I  of  Hew  Jereey  and  a 
Itbereto. 


The  8FKAKER  IRO  tempore  (Mr. 
AwiuaMO).  The  gentleman  trom  Mas- 
ndiiMetti  (Mr.  Moaklbt)  ia  reooc- 
ntaed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MQAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  eoatomary  SO  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman tram  Tenneawe  (Mr.  Quuxbi) 
and  pendinc  that.  I  yield  myidf  such 
time  as  I  may  eonsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  (H.  Res.  222) 
waives  certain  ptrtnts  of  order  against 
coMlderation  of  the  bill  (HJl.  3191) 
maklnc  approiwiatlaos  tor  the  Treas- 
ury Dvartment.  the  XJB.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Bsecuttve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agen- 
dea,  for  the  flseal  year  ending  Septon- 
ber  M.  19M.  and  f<v  other  purposes. 

The  resolutkm  waives  points  of 
order  under  section  SOMaXl)  of  the 
COngramlonal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
whldi  prohibtts  action  on  appropria- 
tion matters  pf»'W»«g  adoption  of  the 
tint  eoneuncnt  resolutliDn  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year. 

under  tbe  terms  of  the  act.  the  flist 
cuueuirent  resolution  on  t!»e  budget  Is 
wmposed  to  be  reported  from  the  com- 
mittees on  the  budget  of  each  House 
by  April  15  and  action  on  a  conference 
report  completed  by  May  16.  The 
Bouse  i»«— «"««**•*  actually  beat  its 
deadline  by  S  weeks. 

The  other  body,  however,  was 
unable  to  pass  a  reaolutian  untfl  4 


days  after  the  date  by  which  a  confer- 
ence report  is  supposed  to  be  acted  on. 
The  resolution  went  to  conference 
tiita  niffm<"g  Bowew.  the  Committee 
on  Auproprfatlif**  faces  a  schedule 
which  requiTH  final  action  on  their 
blUs  within  a  period  in  which  Congress 
will  meet  for  on^  10  weeks. 

There  is  no  hope  of  meeting  that 
gfftMHf^ito  if  action  is  deferred  on  appro- 
priation bills  unto  a  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  budget  is  in  place.  The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  supports 
thia  sdiedule  and  recommended  that 
this  waiver  be  granted. 

The  Committee  on  Approprlatioiis. 
therefore,  has  asked  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  aetian  can  begin  on  the  appro- 
prlatioiM  cycle.  The  oommittee  has  se- 
lected f <»-  earliest  actkm  those  appro- 
priations Ulls  which  present  the  least 
controvwsy  with  respect  to  lanies  in 
the  budget  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  uiKler  the  terms  of  the 
Congreasional  Bwteet  Act  of  1974. 
points  of  order  under  section  SOS(a)(l) 
lie  against  both  the  biU  and  any 
amendments  which  would  add  new 
budget  authority.  In  some  cases,  ccm- 
iiderati<m  of  appropriation  bills  prior 
to  adoption  of  the  budget  resolution 
would  cause  that  point  of  order  to  op- 
omte  somewhat  like  a  modified  dosed 
rule. 

In  the  preaent  case,  however,  that 
presents  no  controversy.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  generous  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect Members  who  irKlifated  that  they 
would  have  problems  under  that  rule 
and  no  requests  were  made  for  waivers 
of  secticm  SOXaXl).  Any  germane  limi- 
tation or  any  amendment  to  reduce 
funding  is  in  order,  in  the  customary 
maimer,  without  any  special  provlsicm 
in  the  rule. 

In  its  original  request,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  sought  no  pro- 
tection for  any  unauthorised  appro- 
priations or  legislative  language.  How- 
ever, during  Rules  Committee  consid- 
eration several  requests  for  waivers  of 
clause  2  of  rule  ZXI  were  requested. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  aiKi 
Civfl  Service  requested  a  waiver  to  pro- 
tect unauthorlaed  appropriations 
needed  to  mainUin  the  postal  rates  of 
nonprofit  maHers.  The  representatives 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  sup- 
ported that  waiver  and  it  is  induded  In 
the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Smith)  appeared  to  request  a 
waiver  to  permit  him  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  legislaUve  in 
character  and  would  limit  the  use  of 
Federal  employee  health  plans  to  pay 
for  abortion.  The  amendment  does 
nothing  to  prohibit  abortion  but  it 
does  prohibit  the  use  of  tax  dollan  to 
finance  such  procedures. 

That  waiver  was  opposed  by  the  ma- 
jority representative  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  supported  by  the 
ranking    minority    member.    During 


,.,^itt»^  consideiatlon.  the  rule 
yjwwfaMi  to  provide  the  waiver.  The 
rule  atao  provfctas  special  provlskms 
whkii  alloeate  1  hour  of  debate,  equal- 
ly divided  in  support  and  opposltton. 
and  whldi  prt^iUt  amendments  to 
the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edwaum)  appeared  to  request  a 
waiver  to  permit  him  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  leglBlatlve  In 
character  and  would  limit  the  use  of 
approiviate  funds  to  enforce  provl- 
8i<ms  of  the  Tax  Bqulty  and  Flseal  Re- 
ipanslbility  Tax  Act  of  1982  (PubUe 
Law  97-248)  with  req^Mct  to  withhold- 
ing on  intcmst  and  dividends.  The  rule 
provides  the  necessary  waiver  of 
points  of  order  with  respect  to  that 


Mr.  Iftieaker.  the  gmtleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rotbal)  and  his  able 
ranking  mincHlty  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxot)  have 
conslrtently  managed  this  bm  in  coop- 
eratkm  with  the  administration  and 
the  auth<Hliing  committees  and  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  mompt  and  fair 
mmrmmr  in  which  this  bUl  hss  bem 
prepared.  '* 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  operaUng  under 
far  from  ideal  dreumstanoes.  But 
given  the  difficult  sltuatiim.  I  think 
the  committees  have  discharged  their 
responsibilities  in  the  fairest  manner 
possible.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
nile  to  permit  the  Bouse  to  act  on  this 
vital  measure. 

a  1310 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gmUeman 
frtMn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakut) 
has  deecribed  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  and  the  amendments  made  In 
order. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Bdwakos)  came  before  the 
cunmlttee  requesting  his  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  from 
Treasury  to  be  used  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  Interest  and  dividends.  I  offered 
a  motion  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  make  that  amendment  In  order.  It 
passed  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  3. 

As  the  Bouse  will  recall,  on  May  17 
this  body  voted  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding requirement  on  interest  and 
dlvidmds  by  a  vote  of  382  to  41.  The 
Bouse  has  spoken.  The  Seiuite.  prior 
to  that.  reMiil  a  measure  postponing 
the  enforcement  of  the  withholding 
for  4  years.  The  measure  is  tied  up 
now  in  the  Sffnatf  Hie  amendment 
made  in  order  is  a  badnip  to  help  in 
the  event  it  is  passed  in  finality  by 
July  1.  Although  this  amendment  pro- 
videa  that  no  funds  be  made  available 
for  withholding,  it  is  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  taking  effect  October  1. 

I  r*«""«*n«»  this  amendment  to  each 
Member  of  the  Bouse  because  the 


i  people  are  aiakiat  withhold- 
Int.  I  have  received  man  mail  in  this 
instanee  thin  I  hav«  slnee  the  prayer 
isBua  after  fhe  Supreme  Ooort  ruUng. 
We  know  fend  fed  that  It  will  be 
worked  out,  but  we  need  the  protec- 
tion of  thkl  »"»—«*— «fc  in  the  event 
there  is  a  oontiimed  tlem»  on  the  with- 
holding repeal  legldatlan  between  the 
ITOIIBCI  *»»**  IfMt  rhiintn 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  apptupilatton  bOl 
in  the  eye4  of  some  la  oonriderahly 
the  Prealdent'a  reqasit  For  in- 
on  the  appropriation  for  the 
Postal  Servtee.  even  though  the  Foetal 
Service  advtttises  glowingly  that  it  is 
in  the  blaA  and  has  a  surplus,  the 
^^tPTBi"^^  Idlowed  the  Postal  Service 
fundi  for  fiM  and  reduced  mailing,  in- 
dudlng  maiUng  for  the  bltnd.  fraternal 
organisations,  and  all  of  the  nonprofit 
organlHtioos.  The  pommlttfm  allowed 
even  $100  i»illion  more  than  the  Post- 
master General  himsdf  requested. 

We  all  know  that  this  reAwed  mall- 
Ing  and  freo  mailing  Is  akaotutdy  neo- 
easary.  and  I  hope  the  eoBunlttee  is 
rii^t  in  its  recommendation  that  it 
win  take  that  amount  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  ivokram. 

Mr.  Speatar.  I  support  the  rule,  and 
I  support  ttie  amendment  vrtiich  was 
made  In  order  In  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday.  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
get  down  to  the  bustneH  of  passing 
this  appropriation  meaanre  and  the  re- 
maining approivlatian  blUs  for  the 
various  ageodes  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  i^ieaker.  I  yidd  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  IXui- 

mMRBt).  

Mr.  DANMEMETER.  Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  QuniXBr)  for  yidding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  my  main  objecticm  to 
the  bOl.  at  least  on  the  rule,  is  that  it 
does  not  mike  In  order  an  amendment 
which  I  woald  support. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Office  of 
Poaonnd  Management  offered  cer- 
tain regulations  that  would  place  the 
Federal  wofk  force  on  a  wmiL  perform- 
ance bads.  The  existing  law,  the  CIvH 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  author- 
ised the  OfM  to  make  these  regula- 
tions. Abottt  10  days  ago  the  Bouse 
considered  this  issue  in  a  supplemental 
appropriatiim  bill  fw  1063,  when  the 
matter  was  at  least  discussed  In  part. 

But  here  again,  in  this  approi»iation 
Mil  for  this  agency  for  1984.  there  is 
language  1ft  this  Mil  whidi  wlU  pre- 
dude  these  regulations  from  coming 
into  existence 

The  gentleman  trom  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiLLBB)  ofined  an  amendment  yester- 
day before  the  Rulea  Committee 
n^ildi  was  tejeeted.  and  I  would  like  to 
read  what  that  amendment  says  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  reasonable,  and  I  am 
Just  sad  to  say  that  the  rule  we  are 
now  considering  did  not  make  this 


in    order 
had  It  been 


this 
made   in 


, to  those  objectkms  that 

have  been.  I  think,  legitimately  raised 
to  the  proposed  regulations  that  woe 
issued  by  OPM  with  respect  to  Imple- 
mw«"g  a  work  performance  standard 
for  the  Federal  work  force. 
This  is  the  amendment  offered: 

Nona  of  tbe  funda  appropriated  under  tbia 
Aet  dian  be  oblisated  or  eiQiended  to  imtfe- 
"minMf  — •  —«»«—-  -«T  T'**"™^ 
by  tbe  Office  of  Peiaonnd  Ifan- 
.  tai  ttae  ICardi  SO.  ISSS.  Federal 

r,  wlildi:  alter  tbe  preference  of  vet- 

I  In  ttae  Federal  peraonnel  ayatem; 

Whldi  I  think  belongs  there,  making 
it  dear  that  veterans,  as  a  result  of 
those  regulations,  would  not  be  ad- 
versdy  affected.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant potait— 

tan  to  take  account  of  onployeea  past  per- 
f onaance  In  new  ratinsa  or  reductkm-in- 
foree  resulatlntw: 

The  argument  was  made  that  the 
performance  standard  would  be  based 
only  on  the  Isst  quarter.  This  dement 
makes  It  dear  that  we  take  into  ac- 
count previous  {)erf ormance  in  analys- 
ing what  the  performance  standard 
would 


result  in  tbe  Office  of  Personnel  llanase- 
ment  alV*^"*^  ratinss  in  any  new  perfonn- 
anoe  ayatem:  undennine  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority;  or 
reault  in  an  addltJonal  cost  in  the  federal 
budget 

The  language  In  this  proposed 
amendment,  I  think,  is  reflecting  es- 
sential chaniBes  that  should  be  made  in 
the  OPM  proposed  regulations,  and  I 
am  Just  sorry  to  see  that  the  rule  that 
has  been  inoposed  did  not  make  It  In 
order.  This  Is  the  objection  that  I  have 
to  the  rule. 

Therefore.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  voting  against  this 
rule  on  the  basis  of  that  objecticm. 

^mh  respect  to  the  funding.  It  may 
be  said  that  while  this  proposed  levd 
of  spending  Is  $400  million  under  the 
bud^  resolution  which  this  House 
adopted,  we  should  pat  ourselves  on 
the  chest  and  say,  'Isnt  that  com- 
mendable for  the  sake  of  frugality  in 
our  spending?"  But  then  we  note  that 
it  is  $532  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $700  million  in  outlays  over  the 
administration's  request  for  1984.  The 
outlays  in  this  bill  are  $700  million 
over  what  the  administration  has 
asked  for.  That  is  quite  a  little  differ- 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  gets  into  the 
merite,  of  course,  and  perhi«)s  that 
better  bdongs  in  the  debate  under  the 
UU  Itsdf ,  not  on  the  rule.  I  thought  I 
would  mention  that.  However,  to  my 
colleagues  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
substantial  variance  in  this  bill  be- 
tween what  the  administration  asks 
tar  and  what  we  in  Congress  intend  to 
appropriate.  I  mention  it  because  it  il- 
lustrates the  point  again  and  again. 
Presidaits  propose  and  Congresses  dis- 
pose. We  are  reownsible  for  the  irre- 
QKHisible  spending  in  this  country;  it 


is  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  XmA  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Ehieaker,  I  yidd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  ScBaosoBt). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts tcT  yielittng. 

I  really  hope  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber wiU  vote  against  this  rule.  I  think 
there  sre  a  number  of  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  rule,  i^iether  It  is 
the  waiving  of  the  Budget  Act  or 
whether  it  is  a  sfllirai  otho*  things. 
One  of  the  major  issues  that  I  am  very 
conconed  about  is  the  waiver  In  this 
rule  of  the  new  reform  that  was 
paasedL  We  all  know  what  has  been 
going  on  in  this  place.  For  a  l<mg  time 
we  have  almost  made  the  authorizar 
tion  bills  not  needed.  In  fact,  think 
how  many  appropriation  bills  we  are 
taking  up  without  authorlsaticm.  We 
have  almost  made  the  authorisation 
bills  pro  forma,  because  we  are  allow- 
ing legislation  on  an  i4>propriatlon 
bill;  so  we  are  doubling  the  shot  and 
we  are  tying  ourselves  down. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  sessiim  we 
dedded  no  more.  We  had  enou^  of  It 
and  that  we  would  draw  the  bri^t 
line  that  was  supposed  to  be  there  be- 
tween authorisation  and  appnvria- 
tion.  The  idea  was  that  if  legislatlmi 
was  offered  on  an  appropriation  bOl. 
there  was  the  ri^t  of  the  Committee 
to  rise  and  then  the  whole  Bouse 
could  decide  whether  or  not  they  were 
going  to  allow  it.  because  dearly  there 
are  amne  areas  where  maybe  the  au- 
thorization bill  had  gone  by  or  dreum- 
stanoes had  changed  where  you 
wanted  to  allow  it  or  not  At  least  we 
h«ii  a  mechanism  of  shutting  it  off  if 
the  House  dedded  to. 

Well,  that  reform  in  its  first  test  in 
this  bill  has  beoi  waived.  That  shows 
you  how  well  we  stand  up  to  heat. 

Not  only  has  that  reform  in  its  first 
test  been  waived,  we  are  not  even  al- 
lowed to  amend  the  amendment  that 
is  comhig  out,  which  I  think  is  abso- 
lutely unheard  of. 

Now,  what  is  it  I  am  talking  about?  I 
am  talking  about  the  provision  that 
the  Rules  Committee  made  that  an 
amendment  can  be  offered  that  will 
prohibit  Federal  onployees  from 
having  health  insurance  that  would 
cover  abortion  and  it  is  so  restrictive 
that  we  cannot  even  amend  that 
amendment  to  indude  rape  or  incest 
or  health  of  the  mother  or  any  other 
thing. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  a  shoddng  mes- 
sage to  Federal  onployees.  It  Is  a 
shocking  message  to  women  and  it 
should  be  a  shoddng  message  to  any- 
body concerned  about  individual 
rights. 
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Why  do  I  Mar  that?  Pint  of  all.  when 
a  pennn  It  wotfclns.  and  we  are  all 
woridng  for  the  Federal  Ooveminent. 
I  think  we  eooiider  health  tamiranoe 
one  of  our  beneflta  that  we  pay  for, 
that  we  auppoeedly  have  aomethfan  to 
do  with  aa  indtvkluala  and  should  pick 
and  diooae  what  we  want,  rather  than 
havlns  the  Oongrea  or  aomeooe  else 
vUt  and  ehooae  and  tmpoae  upon  ua 
what  we  are  going  to  get 

So  I  think  ai  indtvlduala  we  would  be 
really  InceiMed  if  aomebody  decided 
they  were  gtrfng  to  tell  ue  what  kind  of 
coverage  we  could  Imy  and  what  kind 
we  could  not  buy. 

I  think  it  would  be  eapedally  of  f  en- 
itve  if  it  just  selected  one  segment  of 
the  population.  Let  us  say  they  picked 
out  certain  things  that  males  needed 
and  the  White  House  decided  men 
could  no  longer  buy  health  insurance 
fOr  that  kind  of  need.  It  might  make 
some  of  you  gujrsmAd. 

Wen.  I  think  that  the  same  thing  is 
going  to  happen  to  both  men  and 
women  in  the  Federal  service  when 
they  find  out  that  this  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  decided  that  we  are  going 
to  ten  them  there  are  certain  things 
they  cannot  buy  coverage  for  even 
though  constitutionally  they  are  enti- 
tled to  it.  And,  we  cannot  even  offer 
amendments  to  try  to  make  it  more 
patattaUe. 

Now,  again  I  point  out  one  more 
time,  this  is  not  a  direct  government 
payment.  This  is  not  direct  govern- 
ment pajrment  to  a  program.  This  is 
people  making  salary  contributions  to 
buy  health  insurance.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  big  difference  and  anybody  con- 
cerned about  individual  rights  ought 
to  be  tartbly  intoested  in  that  and 
not  wanting  to  see  that  line  Uurred. 

I  think  it  is  also  a  message  to  Feder- 
al employees.  I  diair  the  House  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee.  It  is  no  secret 
that  it  has  been  open  season  on  Feder- 
al emplojrees.  the  idea  being,  hey.  if  it 
is  Federal  eoaployeeB,  why  not?  Let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  make  them  tap  dance, 
stand  on  their  heads  or  do  anything 
we  want  them  to  do.  We  aU  know  Fed- 
eral employees'  morale  is  the  lowest  of 
the  low  ttod  I  think  this  is  one  more 
message:  This  Congress  marched  in 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  said  we  are  going  to  draw  that  line 
between  legislative  and  appropriation 
bOla.  We  are  going  to  clean  up  our  act 
When  the  first  test  comes  it  is.  oh. 
wen.  it  is  Federal  employees.  Why  not? 
Why  bother?  Why  put  the  ref onn  in 
there?  We  do  not  care  about  them. 

nils  is  a  message  to  them  that  we 
consider  thwn  seoooddass  dtiiens 
and  I  think  they  are  going  to  interpret 
it  that  way  and  interpret  it  that  way 
properly. 

Can  you  imagine  us  passing  bills 
saytng  that  the  medical  asMdatlon  or 
any  other  group  could  not  deduct 
their  health  care  insurance  if  they 
covered  certain  things?  They  would  be 


screaming  individual  Uberty  right  up 
as  loud  as  you  could  possibly  hear  it 
so  loud  the  dome  would  rise. 

I  urge  people  to  vote  against  the 
rule. 

lir.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal). 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  somewhat  unusual  for  the 
committee  chairman  to  oppose  a  rule 
before  the  House  if  that  governs  the 
conduct  of  his  bilL  I  do  so  somewhat 
reluctanUy.  but  nevertheless,  do  so  be- 
cause I  find  it  most  necessary  that  it 
be  done  at  this  Ume. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  rule 
before  us  is  unfair  and  dictatorial,  that 
it  is  agreed  that  it  does  not  meet  with 
the  provisi<»is  of  clause  2  and  rule  XII 
which  are  waived  insofar  as  the  rule  is 
concerned.  It  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  on  abortion  that  reads  as 
foUows: 

No  funds  approprlmted  by  thla  Act  shall  be 
avaOside  to  pay  for  an  abortion,  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term, 
or  the  admlnlstrattve  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  any  health  plan  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  which 
provides  any  benefits  or  ooverace  for  abor- 
tlMis.  except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  tCTm.  under  such  negotiated  plans 
after  the  last  day  of  the  contracts  curroitly 
in  force. 

That  language  includes  aU  Federal 
agencies  and  dvil  service  employees. 
The  rule  up  to  that  point  can  perhaps 
be  acceptable,  but  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  dmie  is  to  go  far 
beyond  that  What  it  says  is  this: 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment (Minted  in  the  Congressional  Reoorfl 
of  June  7,  IMS.  by,  and  If  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Smith  of  New  Jersey,  all  ptrinta  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3.  rule 
X3EI.  are  hereby  waived. 

Now,  if  the  Rules  Committee  had 
sUvped  Just  there,  I  would  not  be 
taking  the  floor  against  this  rule:  but 
they  wmt  beyond  that  and  added 
"and  said  amendment  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment" 

The  reason  given  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  the  gentleman  who  proposed 
the  ezemx>tion  was  that  the  House 
should  do  its  wilL  I  believe  that  the 
House  should  do  its  wilL  I  used  that 
same  argument  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  full  committee,  but  under 
this  rule  one  cannot  add  incest  juul 
rape. 

The  House  should  know  that  the 
entire  matter  was  debated  in  1982  and 
the  language  was  in  the  bill:  but  when 
it  got  to  the  other  body,  the  language 
was  taken  out  In  the  markup  this 
year,  the  language,  of  course,  was  not 
in  the  bni.  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
place  it  in  the  biU  with  an  amendtanent 
that  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  That  was  not  agreed  to. 


UM 


The  same  amendment 
in  the  fuU  committee  and  that  was  not 
agreed  to. 

Then  a  request  was  made  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  change  the  entire 
situation.  They  went  to  the  experts  on 
abortion  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  it  was  the  experts  who  have 
concluded  that  this  amendment  be  in 
order  in  its  meaent  form  with  no 
amendment  permitted  to  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

I  beUeve  that  this  is  unfair  and  dlo- 
tatoriaL  This  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
opposing  this  rule. 

I  agree  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  it  should  be  debated  for  1 
hour.  We  have  debated  this  f<v  many 
hours  in  the  past  and  1  hour  would  be 
sufficient:  but  I  also  feel  that  if  the 
House  is  to  do  its  will,  that  this  provi- 
sion should  be  opened  to  one  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  amendment  or 
one  amendment  to  the  amendment 
No  one  can  deny  that  this  amendment 
is  both  un&dr  and  dictatorlaL 
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ISx.  QunJiiai.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frtHn  DU- 
nois  (Mr.  Htbb). 

Mr.  EnTDE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  was  most 
interested  in  the  ronaiks  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  frtnn  California  who 
preceded  me  in  the  weU  talking  about 
wanting  to  add  substitute  amendments 
to  the  amendment  on  abortloiL  The 
gentleman  certainly  is  an  expat  in 
that  field,  having  offered  about  100 
amendments  to  the  immigration  bilL 
So  it  would  be  interesting  to  listen  to 
the  free  flow  of  amendments  to 
amendments  to  amendments  that  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  produce, 
but  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  a 
very  important  concern  of  many 
people  in  this  body  shall  receive  an  up 
or  down  vote.  We  malntJtln  that  there 
is  a  public  policy  established  by  Con- 
gress not  to  use  taxpayers'  money  to 
pay  for  abortions. 

Let  us  get  a  vote  on  that  one  way  or 
the  other. 

We  do  not  need  100  amendments  to 
that.  We  need  a  yes  or  no,  up  or  down. 

Second,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado,  a  woman  for 
wh<Hn  I  have  limitless  admiration  and 
reoiect.  was  in  the  weU  and  said  the 
issue  is  whether  or  not  a  poor  Federal 
employee  can  have  insurance  to  pay 
for  abortions.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

I  suggest  that  any  Federal  onployee 
who  wants  abortion  insurance  Just  pay 
his  or  her— have  to  be  her,  I  suroose. 
but  maybe  Us— money  for  a  rider  to 
cover  abortions. 

The  question  is  should  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  go  to  pay  for  insuranpe  for 
that  abortion.  That  is  alL  No  Ane  is 
precluding  a  rider  on  insurance  pover- 
age  to  cover  abortions.  ^ 


What  we 


_  to  preclude  is  the  uae 
of  taxpayers^  money  to  pay  for  abor- 
tloiH  and  thit  outfit  to  be  suhjeet  to 
an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mrs.  SCHttOKDKR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wffl  the  fentteman  ylaktr 

Mr.  HTDS.  I  now  yMA  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman frdm  Colorado. 

Mn.  SCwtOKDBR.  I  thank  the 
■tPntV"""  lor  ylddtaoc.  One  of  the 
•mendmenta  that  we  wmdd  Uke  to 
offer  Is  to  make  th«b  very  dear,  that 
what  you  art  talking  about  is  taxpay- 
OS'  money  and  not  the  Individual's 
money  that  they  are  allocating  from 
thdr  salary.  But  we  have  been  pre- 
duded  from  offing  that  amendment 
Therefore.  It  is  a  blanket  restriction 
frfffa^^f  of  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  Is  written,  and  we  camiot 
touch  it  thr^utfi  amendment 

Mr.  HTDk.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
the  ooUoquy  on  the  floor  It  should  be 
weU  establlihed  that  a  person  can  do 
whatsoever  {they  want  with  thdr  own 
money  for  iny  purpose  that  Is  legaL 
So  the  point  is  that  no  Federal  money 
should  be  used  to  pay  for  abortion  cov- 
erage. 

As  I  understand  it  M  percent  of  the 
money  for  this  insurance  Is  firom  the 
Government  and  40  percent  is  from 
the  employee.  It  would  seem  to  me  a 
rider  could  be  provided  whereby  the 
employee  pays  for  coverage  of  this 
service  but  taxpayer  funds  not  cover 
this  service.  ^       ^    , 

There  is  a  public  policy  that  we  fed 
has  been  established  and  we  want  to 
keep  it  established  and  keep  it  rein- 
forced that  taxpayers'  money  not  pay 
for  terminating  pregnancies  or  killing 

iiwhnm  children.   

Mrs.  SCdROEDER.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man y^dflirther? 
Mr.  HTI^  I  do  yldd. 
Mrs.  SCBROEDER.  The  prbUon  is 
that  the  money  that  Is  allocated  for 
health  benefits  is  really  part  of  the 
reason  that  the  person  is  working. 
That  is  part  of  thdr  pay.  That  is  part 
of  these  fringe  benefits.  I  think  even 
the  60  pencmt  is  considered  part  of 
thdr  fringe  benefits.  The  only  reason 
that  60  petomt  is  aUocated  is  because 
the  penKHi  Is  working. 

So  the  pMUem  is  we  cannot  get  to  it 
to  make  that  dear  by  offering  an 
■mendmenfc.  The  way  the  amendment 
is  written,  it  cuts  off  administrative 
costs.  Administrative  costs  are  the 
costs  of  putting  the  thing  In  place.  So. 
under  this  amendment  no  more 
humane  policy  could  be  put  in  place 
administraftlvdy  that  would  aUow  the 
employee  to  use  his  own  contribution 
or  would  allow  abortion  in  cases  of 
rape,  inceit  health  of  the  mothn.  a 
lot  of  those  Issues.  We  think  it  is  much 
too  restrictive. 

So  thost  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
make  it  better,  induding  the  dlrtin- 
gulshed  diairman.  the  gentieman 
from  CallComia  (Mr.  Rotbal)  have 
been  shut  off  by  this  ridiculous  rule.  I 


think  people  here  should  be  aware  of 
that  and  vote  down  the  rule,  and  we 
shWTV*  eome  up  with  something  that 
really  is  much  more  compssslmiate 
mm!  makes  much  more  sense. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Of  course.  I  really  do  not 
thiwfc  this  Is  the  time  or  the  place.  We 
wfll  comf  shortly  to  debate  the  merits 
of  It  But  I  think  the  rule  1b  eminently 
fair. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
%  iwimtfaMi  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bdiwabss). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yteldtaig  the  time.  I  beUeve 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScBBMDBi)  said  about  everything,  to- 
gethCT  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal). 

It  was  in  the  last  Congress,  in  the 
OTth  Congress,  that  we  adopted  this 
rule,  rule  XXI(2Xd).  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  stnne  limitation  on 
l^ri«Mny  on  appropriation  bills.  That 
rule  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives medsely  to  avoid  the  dtu- 
atlon  that  we  face  today. 

It  was  not  adopted  to  foredose 
ddMte  on  legitimate  issues  of  concern, 
but  rather  to  assure  that  proper 
House  procedures  were  not  abused  by 
those  desiring  to  drcumvoit  the  regu- 
lar committee  procedures. 

Appai«itiy  the  Rules  Committee 
has  determined  that  rule  XXI  was  de- 
signed only  for  certain  people  on  cer- 
tain issues  and  apparently  when  the 
Rules  Committee  likes  the  substance 
of  an  issue  or  its  q>onsor.  it  is  willing 
to  circumvent  this  rule. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  strongly 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  against  the 
rule.  This  is  ctmtrary  to  the  intent  of 
rule  XXI(2Xd)  and  for  that  reason  the 
rule  should  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  ROUKEBCA.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment vnthin  the  past  2  weeks  we 
have  been  subjected  to  exactly  that 
^nri  of  discriminatory  i4>Plication  or 
dlnegard  of  the  rule  in  question,  and 
there  has  been  too  much  disregard,  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  particular  waiver 
rule.  Therefore  I  think  this  rule 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  C^allfomia.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  HYDK  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  my 
friend  yield  to  me?  .    ,  _.  ,^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif omia.  I  yield 
to  ttiy  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  Just  want  to  express 
my  chagrin  at  the  term  "circumvent" 
the  rule.  As  I  understand  It  the  word 
is  "waiver"  and  that  waiving  rules 
around  here  is  a  way  of  life,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  budgetary  matters. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observa- 


tion. But  again  I  point  out  that  In  the 
last  Ccmgress  we  went  out  of  our  way 
on  both  sides  of  the  aide  to  change 
the  rule  so  that  this  kind  of  legislating 
on  appropriation  MUs  would  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  QXnUiEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  hcq^e  the  debate  on  abortion 
does  not  scuttle  this  rule.  It  is  a  good 
rule. 

The  abortion  amendment  was  made 
in  order  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  7  to  5. 
The  Rules  Committee,  in  my  opinion, 
did  a  tremoidous  Job  on  limiting 
debate  instead  of  opening  it  up.  like 
the  biU  that  was  presented  on  immi- 
gration  when  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rotbal).  had  over  100 
ammdinents  in  his  po^et 

This  House  has  debated  this  abor- 
tion issue  over  and  over  many  times  in 
the  past 
I  commend  the  rule  to  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
goitieman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule.  I 
wiU  be  brief  because  I  am  sure  there 
WiU  be  a  relatively  long  debate  later 
OIL  But  I  Just  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  language  contained 
within  this  amendmmt  is  identical  to 
that  which  passed  this  body  last  year. 
It  was  induded  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  did  vpear  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday  and  no  one  dse.  not 
any  Member  of  this  body,  offered  an 
amendment  different  than  mine  or  the 
committee's.  Certainly  nothing  pre- 
cluded any  Member  of  this  body  from 
offering  their  own  amendment 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there 
have  been  three  previous  recorded 
votes  on  this  particular  issue  and  each 
time  the  House  has  overwhelmingly 
^proved  this  kind  of  amendment. 

Again,  this  is  identical  to  that  whidi 
was  offered  by  the  late  John  Ashbrook 
on  July  30.  1981.  I  urge  support  for 

the  rule.  .  _,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Call- 
fomia  (Mr.  Fazio). 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  sustain  the 
arguments  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Colorado  and  my  delegation  chairman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwahds). 

This  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  business 
and  I  think  this  rule  must  be  defeated 
and  sent  bade  to  committee  for  revi- 
sion. I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  the  Appropriations  C^cnnmlttee 
considered  this  very  amendmrat  in 
f  uU  committee  and  rejected  it  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  this  amend- 
ment We  are  constantly  debating  as 
we  have  already  been  this  morning 
over  what  it  really  means.  It  is  very 
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iTHnpM^**^,  thoe  are  many  tnterpre- 
tatiom,  yet  we  are  vottnc  on  It  without 
poaibiltty  of  amendment  and  without 
real  undeiitandinc  of  what  it  does.  We 
ou^t  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
affect!  M  million  people,  not  Just 
women.  It  aff eeti  our  eniployees.  their 
dependents  and  our  retirees,  men  and 
women,  men  who  are  obviously  can- 
cemed  about  those  that  they  have 
sired,  those  that  they  have  married. 
and  women  who  serve  in  the  Federal 

Lrt  us  take  a  look  at  who  they  are, 
because  It  has  been  said  rather  cava- 
lieriy  that  they  can  fo  out  and  get  a 
rider  on  their  insurance  policy.  I 
wander  if  the  Members  know  that  one- 
third  of  aU  Federal  workers  make 
$16,000  or  leas.  It  Just  so  happois  that 
of  aU  the  women  who  work,  for  the 
Federal  Government,  fully  half  of 
them  are  In  the  $15,000  or  less  in«»ne 
category.  Women  In  the  Federal  work 
force  are  not  well  off  financially.  They 
are  not  In  a  position  to  simply  go  out 
and  pay  an  additional  cost  and  put  a 
rider  an  a  policy  that  they  are  already 
coDtrlbutinc  to  as  part  ot  their  total 
compensation.  When  we  calculate  cm 
the  average  what  source  of  funds 
make  up  the  health  benefit  plans  that 
most  Federal  workers  belong  to  we 
find  that  40  percent  of  their  own 
income  matched  with  a  60  percent 
Government  contribution  Is  the  norm. 
Of  the  lao  plans  that  exist,  35  of  them 
do  not  have  any  aborticm  coverage. 
Time  is  no  coerekm  here,  if  you  do 
not  want  It.  you  can  choose  a  plan 
that  does  not  have  abortion  coverage. 
But  for  the  rest  of  the  Federal  woric 
force.  It  is  there  and  they  ou^t  to  be 
like  every  other  dtlaen  In  this  land. 
aUe  to  ezerdse  their  cimstltutlonal 
rights. 

Now.  we  have  in  recent  years  singled 
out  District  of  Columbia  residents,  sin- 
gled out  pM>ple  In  the  military  for 
unfair  treatment  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  makes  an 
awfully  good  point,  that  Federal  work- 
ers and  the  last  group  we  ought  to  be 
pieyinc  on  at  this  time.  Their  prob- 
lems, their  low  state  of  morale  should 
not  be  exacerbated  by  this  kind  of  friv- 
olous amendment  which  I  think 
should  be  quldOy  dispensed  with  by 
the  Rules  Committee  using  the  proc- 
ess that  we  established  through 
changes  In  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
we  adopted  eartier  In  the  year. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Ohio. 

Ifr.  SBBKRUNG.  Of  course  the 
suggestion  that  someone  can  Just  go 
get  a  rider  to  allow  abortifHis  to  be  cov- 
ered by  medleal  coverage  is  absurd  on 
its  teoe.  Nobody  plans  in  advance  to 
have  aborttons.  They  have  an  abortion 
pertiaps  because  they  did  not  plan 
pnHWriy  but  they  certainly  do  not 
plan  to  In  advance.  It  is  absurd  to 
think  they  are  going  to  say  maybe, 
■Down  the  road  I  will  have  some  abor- 


tions so  I  had  better  go  out  and  get  in- 
surance." That  is  ridiculous. 

Furthermwe.  putting  a  woman  In  a 
position  where,  to  receive  medical  In- 
surance coverage  for  abortion,  she 
must,  by  the  very  act  of  asking  tear 
such  coverage.  CMicede  that  she  may 
^wnfy1f^y  want  an  abortion.  omsUtutes 
a  Clear  Invasion  of  her  privacy  as  well 
as  an  impairment  of  her  peranial  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gmtleman's  point 
Is  well  taken.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
point  out  that  if  the  coverage  is  not 
there  as  the  standard  operating  proce- 
dure in  health  plans,  the  tendoicy  is 
to  defer  this  procedure  and  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  costs  involved  as  the 
pregnancy  proceeds. 

Let  us  stand  by  the  subotnnmlttee 
ded^cm.  support  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Calif<»nla  (Mr.  Rotbal).  and  defeat 
this  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MATsm). 

Mr.  MATBUI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 


I  thank  the  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  granUng  me  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  speak  out  as  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
against  tUs  rule.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  onnmlttee  and  others  will 
vote  agi^ist  this  rule,  not  only  for  the 
reascms  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mrs.  Scrbodbb 
and  others  have  raised  but  because  we 
feel  very  strongly  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cranmittee  there  should  not  be 
sn  amendment  allowed  which  basical- 
ly waives  rule  XXI.  that  allows  Mr. 
Edwaus  to  make  an  amendment  to 
require  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  not  implement  the  repeal  of 
interest  and  dividends  withholding. 

Let  me  explain  that  I  know  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  certainly  would 
like  to  see  the  repeal  of  withholding 
from  the  vote  we  had  over  2  weeks 
ago.  But  there  are  basically  three  rea- 
aoat  why  we  should  not  do  it  by  the 
appropriations  process. 

One.  I  think  we  all  realistically  real- 
ise that  with  respect  to  the  appnn>ria- 
tions  bill  it  will  not  be  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  before  July  1  of  this  year. 
So,  all  It  would  do  Is  add  more  confu- 
sion If  in  fact  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Edwabos  Is  suooessfuL 

Second,  the  legislation  that  was 
psiBTrt  last  year  provides  for  penalties 
and  liabilities  <m  the  part  of  the  banks 
if  In  fact  they  do  not  withhold.  Mr. 
Edwabos'  amendment  will  not  deal 
with  that  Issue.  So  the  banks  stiU  wiU 
be  In  a  position  of  not  knowing  exactly 
whether  they  should  withhold  or  not 
withhold  even  if  the  amendment 
should  pass. 

Third  and  I  think  most  Importantly 
for  those  of  you  who  would  like  to  see 
repeal,  we  want  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  Senate.  As  you  know,  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  they 
added  three  different  amendments  to 


the  r^neal  Ot  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends.  If  we  keep  the  pgwsure 
on  them,  that  way  they  wm  oome  back 
with  the  bill  BO  we  can  go  to  eonfer- 
enoe  and  resohre  the  matter  for  those 
constituents  who  have  oomplalned. 
For  that  reason.  I  think  we  should 
vote  acainst  this*  rule,  let  the  Rules 
Committee  take  another  look  at  this 
and  let  the  legldathre  process  work  Its 
wilL 

Mr.  SHANNON,  ^nil  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  cnmmenri  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement.  I  do  want  to 
T**— '"  what  the  gentleman  has 
Just  said.  That  is  repeal  of  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividoids  is  going  to 
take  place.  Nobody  Is  trying  to  stop 
that  at  this  point.  But  I  think  that 
what  is  being  pnwosed  would  be  the 
worst  message  in  the  world  to  taxpay- 
ers. We  already  have  a  compliance 
problem  and  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  allow  any  tax  laws  to  exist  and  not 
give  the  IRS  the  tools  to  enforce  them 
would  be  a  terrible  message  to  the  tax- 
payers. Repeal  is  going  to  take  place; 
evoybody  knows  that;  I  think  we  are 
reconciled  to  that  Nobody  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ccmunittee  is  going 
to  try  to  gtop  that  at  this  point  What 
we  do  not  like  to  see  Is  any  effort 
being  made  to  deny  the  IRS  the  tools 
to  enforce  whatever  tax  laws  might  be 
in  place  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  commoid  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
iMuUy  flawed  rule  on  many  counts  and 
suggest  It  be  rewritten  before  this  bill 
is  brought  to  the  flow. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  his  colloquy  on  the 
withholding  amendment  We  all  know 
that  the  measure  the  House  passed  Is 
contrary  to  what  happened  In  the 
Senate.  And  the  withholding  Is  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  July  1.  There  must 
be  a  message  sent  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  IRS.  not  to  withhold. 
Even  though  this  amendment  does  not 
become  effective  until  October  1.  the 
message  is  crystal  dear.  The  House 
has  spokien,  382  to  41.  And  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  not  report 
out  a  repeal  of  the  withholding  until  a 
majority  of  simatures  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  discharge  petition.  The 
Ways  and  BCeans  Committee  has 
dragged  Its  feet  And  I  do  not  see  why 
all  the  opposition  to  withholding 
repeal  now.  I  think  some  are  using  this 
as  a  political  football  And  I  would  rec- 
(Mnmend  to  the  Membos  of  this  House 
that  the  rule  be  adopted  and  the 
amendment  passed  to  provide  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  funds  being  used  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  withholding. 


Mr.  e^Maker,  will  the 

Mr.  QUIUjEN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 
Mr.  MATSUL  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Ctoeaker.  if  in  fact  this  rule 
passes  and  l|  In  f«ct  the  appropriation 
bill  pasMa  tHth  Mr.  bwMoW  amend- 
ment on  it,  would  the  gentleman  fed 
oomfortahlei  advldng  his  baakB  tomoc^ 
torn  that  they  do  not  have  to  wtthlKdd 
any  more7  I  wander  If  the  gentleman 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  dianoe? 

Mr.  QUnjJDf .  I  oertaUly  would  fed 
oomf ortabl^  because  In  the  first  place 
there  wmdd  be  no  wtthhrthHnr,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  not  try. 
knowing  they  would  not  have  the 
fun^  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
money — 

Mr.  MATBUL  The  Senate  has  not 
acted  yet 

Mr.  QUn^LEN.  In  order  to  beef  up 
their  organlmtlon.  In  order  to  colleet 
the  tax  ev«n  though  the  institution 
collecting  the  tax  has  to  send  a  form 
into  the  Treasury  Department 

What  we  Should  be  doing  Is  to  insist 
that  the  IRS  enforcement  procedures 
be  increased  rathtf  than  putting  the 
burden  on  the  Amoican  people  and 
the  savings  Institutions  of  this  Natkm. 

Mr.  MATfnn.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  will  not  argue  the 
merits  of  the  case.  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready done  that;  that  Is  all  over  with. 
What  I  am  saying  Is:  When  does  the 
gentleman  think  this  appnvriation 
bOl  will  eventually  reach  the  Fred- 
dent's  deskt  Before  July  1?  Of  course 
not 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  May  I  redalm  my 
time  and  Uk  the  gentleman,  why  did 
the  Ways  atid  Means  Committee  dilly- 
dally so  kmg  and  not  report  the  meas- 
ure until  218  signatures  had  been  re- 
odved  on  the  discharge  petltion7 

Mr.  MA'TOUL  Wdl.  if  the  gentleman 
will  yldd  farther.  I  wffl  only  say  that 
the  bOl  has  been  passed  out  of  the 
House  by  a  rather  signifkant  margin. 
We  are  waltdng  on  the  Senate  to  act 
Poiiaps  you  should  ask  Mr.  Dou  why 
he  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  bill 
bKk.  Into  conference  so  we  can  send  it 
to  the  President 
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It  certainly  is  not  the  problem  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  any 
longer. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  If  the  House  and 
Senate  past  a  repeal  or  postponement 
for  4  yean,  then  this  amendment  is 
not  neoessftry,  but  July  1  wOl  come 
very  swiftly,  because  this  Is  already 
June  8. 

Mr.  MAT6UL I  would  think  that  the 
genttaman  would  Uke  to  ken>  pressure 
on  the  Sengte  right  now. 

Mr.  QUitLEN.  And  the  banks  and 
savlniBS  Inrtttutions  are  being  geared 
up.  We  need  another  message  and  a 


baiAup.  I  apivedate  the  gentleman's 
statement  I  know  he  Is  sincere,  but  I 
do  not  fed  that  this  House  should 
dOly-dally  any  longer  making  an 
excuse  because  one  committee  failed 
to  report  the  measure  In  time  to  see 
that  K  does  not  go  Into  effect 

Mr.  Speaka.  I  yldd  1  minute  to  the 
genttaman    frtmi    Washington    (Mr. 

nOKSABB). 

Mr.  VRTICEABD.  Mr.  ^waker.  I 
hate  to  speak  tar  dilly-dallying  here, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  flawed 
rule,  iriiether  It  deals  with  the  subject 
of  withholding  or  whether  it  deals 
with  the  sjnntMch  of  Federal  workers' 
chdce  on  the  subject  of  abortion.  This 
Is  iM>t  addressing  dther  one  of  those 
subjects  In  a  proper  way  and  I  think 
most  of  us  realize  tills  Is  a  flawed  rule 
and  I  hope  the  Members  wUl  vote  it 
down* 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  VOUEMBB). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  VOIXMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yidding,  Mr.  ^^eaker,  par- 
ticularly since  he  knows  that  I  dis- 
agree with  him  on  the  rule. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  this  rule,  not  because  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  particular  amendments 
that  are  sought  to  be  offered  to  the 
bOL  Indeed,  if  the  restrictive  amend- 
ment on  abortion  funding  is  offered.  I 
wUI  suiwort  It  However,  this  rule 
diould  be  rejected  because  we  do  have 
a  new  House  rule  (rule  XXI)  which  is 
vary  important  if  the  House  is  to  con- 
duet  busineas  in  an  orderly  way.  The 
new  rule  would  predude  most  restric- 
tive amendments  which,  as  the  Man- 
bos  know,  raise  issues  of  legislative 
pdicy.  "These  are  issues  which  are  not 
generally  tttproprMe  for  consider- 
ation (m  an>ropriation  bills. 

The  new  rule  recognizes  that  a  ma- 
J<H4ty  of  the  House  may  nonetheless 
wish  to  Qondder  a  restrictive  amend- 
ment If  the  House  wants  to  condder  a 
restrictive  amendment  on  abortion,  on 
withholding,  or  on  any  other  issue,  it 
can  do  so  by  voting  down  the  motion 
to  rise  when  it  is  offered.  That  is  a 
good  escape  valve  on  any  substantive 
issue,  and  I  would  urge  the  Members 
of  the  Etouse  to  reject  the  rule  now 
under  oondderation.  a  rule  which  does 
not  keep  faith  with  the  new  House 
procedure  which  we  have  recently 
adopted. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  .1 
would  like  to  be  one  on  this  side  of  the 
aide  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  rule.  And 
I  fed  that  in  oppodtion  to  the  gentle- 
man tram  California  and  the  goitle- 
man  from  New  York  who  Just  spdie, 
that  we  have  had  waivers  in  the  past 
In  legldattve  history  here  permitting 
matters  to  be  In  order  and  that  this  is 
another  one  Instance  where  that  is  the 
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will  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  soon 
we  wm  determine  whether  it  wffl  be 
the  wffl  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  bdleve  it  should  be  neces- 
sary that  we  watt  for  a  motion  to  rise 
to  have  the  amendments  in  order, 
since  they  were  In  order  in  previous 
years  before  the  rule  was  changed. 
That  was  the  history. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
meaata  should  be  In  order.  As  to  the 
abortion  amendment  I  would  Just  like 
to  say  that  the  Ashbrook  language  has 
been  debated  fuDy  on  this  flow  more 
than  (mce.  The  statements  that  were 
made  that  the  oppodtion  would  like  to 
amend  it  or  offer  amendments  to  It 
had  not  beoi  offered  in  the  past  when 
it  was  debated  and  voted  upoiL  And  it 
is  Just  a  question  of  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote  an  whether  we  are  ready  to 
use  or  willing  to  use  taxpayers'  money 
to  fund  abortion.  That  is  the  whole 
question  on  the  amendment  that  wffl 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith). 

I  would  like  to  say  to  everyone  that 
we  should  vote  "aye"  on  the  rule  and 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonimre.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  wffl  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  dectronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  229,  nays 
183,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
OtoU  No.  1761 
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Messrs.  LONO  of  Marylsnd. 
CLARKE,  ROWLAND,  and  FREN- 
ZBa<,MB.  SNOWE.  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr. 
SMITH  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  MRAZEK 
(dianged  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  PAUL,  PRICE.  FUQUA. 
DUNCAN,  and  MADIOAN  and  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (HJl.  3191)  making 
appnvrtations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  pending 
that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oHisent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  and 
that  the  time^be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentlonan  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mum)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectlcm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROTBAL). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Fkkle 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HJL  3191.  with  Mr.  Stodds  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreemsnt.  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rovbal)  will 
be  reoognted  for  SO  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miubi) 
will  be  reoognlMd  for  M  mlnateB. 

The  Chair  reoogniMB  the  gentleeaan 
from  California  (Mr.  Rovbsl). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appronrlatlaos 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  Genoal  Oovenmient  pre- 
sents a  Mil  that  providss  $11  bOlloo  In 
reoommeDded  apivoprlatlaas  for  19S4, 
which  is  an  Increase  of  $411  minion 
over  the  budget  and  $901  million  over 
1983. 

The  breakdown  for  the  various  de- 
partments Is  rather  interesting.  For 
the  Treasury  Department,  we  amro- 
prlate  $4.9  billion,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $45  million  over  the  budget  and 
$408.2  millkm  over  the  year  1963. 

For  the  Postal  Service,  the  appro- 
priation is  $879  million,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $479  million  over  the  budget 
and  $90  mUlion  over  1983.  The  reason 
for  that  increase  of  $479  million  over 
the  budget,  or  over  the  President's  re- 
quest, is  that  the  cranmlttee  has  added 
the  full  amount  of  $879  million  for 
revenue  foregone. 

D  1420 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  $97.1  million 
is  made  avaUable.  which  is  a  reduction 
of  $1.4  below  the  budget,  but  It  is  an 
increase  of  $11.3  million  over  the  1983 
budget. 

For  the  independent  agencies  cov- 
ered by  this  bill,  agencies  such  as  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Managemmt,  the 
tax  courts,  and  other  important  agen- 
cies. $6  billion  is  appropriated,  which 
is  a  reduction  of  $114  million  below 
the  budget  and  $400  million  over  the 
budget  for  1983. 

In  the  Custtmis  Service,  the  commit- 
tee restored  1.775  personnel  recom- 
mended In  the  budget  to  be  fired.  The 
ccnnmlttee  added  to  that  650  positions, 
with  instructions  to  Increase  law  en- 
forcement efforts  agatnst  drugs.  This 
required  an  appn^riatlon  of  $77.6  mil- 
lion over  the  budget. 

Now.  the  reason  that  this  was  done 
was  because  the  committee  finds  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  problon  with 
regard  to  narcotics  addtetlon  in  this 
country.  All  that  Junk  seems  to  be 
ccmilng  throu^  the  various  ports  of 
entry,  and  it  is  Custcans  which  actual- 
ly does  the  woik  of  interdicting  the 
narcotics  that  does  come  in. 

The  recommended  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel of  1,775  members  of  the  depart- 
ment that  were  to  be  fired  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee because  we  find  it  most  important 
that  the  full  personnel  be  in  place  to 
take  care  of  the  narcotics  problems  in 
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this  Nation.  It  is  the  eommlttee's  in- 
f orniatl<Hi  that  we  find  narcotics,  co- 
caine, marihuana,  and  other  sub- 
stances—and you  can  name  lt-4n 
almost  ever|r  high  school  In  the  coun- 
try, and  tl*t  this  stuff  seems  to  be 
cnnlng  in  without  too  much  of  a  mob- 

If  we  reduce  the  persoond.  then  all 
this  narcotics  will  no  doubt  even  be  ap- 
pearing in  some  of  our  ehundies 
thrtnighout  this  entire  Nation.  The 
committee  has  therefore  Insisted  that 
the  perBonnel  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chalitnan.  in  the  Intanal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  conuntttee  reduced 
the  $100  mflllon  request  in  the  budget 
for  modenilntlon  tnltlattves  to  $25 
mnHnn.  We  fed  we  must  have  modern- 
isation, but  the  committee  also  fdt 
that  the  fUll  amount  of  $100  million 
could  not  be  spent  this  year.  Thoe- 
f  ore.  we  hate  reduced  it  to  $35  mOlkm. 
and  we  wil  continue  to  look  at  this 
matter  ovet  and  ova-  again  and  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  when  the 
needarlaea. 

In  the  PiBtal  Service,  the  committee 
provided  the  full  amount  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution— and 
that  is  $879  million— in  order  to  keep 
the  postage  rates  for  nonprofit  maUers 
at  the  present  level  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  is  an  Increase,  oi  course,  of 
$479  millian  over  the  budget  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  committee  also  di- 
rected the  Postal  Senrioe  to  continue 
6-day  delivery,  including  rural  mall  de- 
livery. 

The  committee  denied  funding  for 
the  Property  Review  Board  in  the 
amount  of  $415,000  because  of  the 
lack  of  authorization. 

The  committee  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  the  Hoyer  amendment  de- 
laying imi^lementatlon  of  OFM  per- 
soimd  reforms  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  in  the  recent  supplemental 
biU. 

Mr.  C^ialrman.  in  the  Natkmal  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service,  the  com- 
mittee added  $6  mlUlon  over  the 
budget  lliree  mOlkm  dollars  was 
made  available  for  grants  for  histori- 
cal publicitions  and  records,  and  an 
addition*!  $3  million  tat  the  iveserva- 
tion  of  Imiiortant  historical  documents 
that  are  now  in  danger  of  deteriorat- 
ing beyond  reclamation,  We  fdt  that 
these  documents  are  so  Important  to 
the  histortr  of  this  Nation  that  they 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  every- 
thing poadble  should  be  done  to 
insure  thai  they  be  made  available  to 
the  peopia  of  this  Nation  for  waxenr 
tions  to  cotne. 

For  allowances  tm  forma-  Presi- 
dents, the  committee  recommends  the 
full  amount  requested  In  the  budget 

In  the  Q^ral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Qommlttee  has  attempted  to 
reach  a  comi^ximlae  In  connection 
with  rent  increases,  and  that  is  the 
standard  levd  user  diarge,  which  we 


refer  to  as  SLUC.  This  was  requested 
byOSA. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  the 
committee  did  not  allow  any  rent  in- 
ercases  last  year.  This  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  funds  in  the  SLUC  re- 
volving fund  by  $342  million. 

As  the  Monbers  know,  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1972  directs 
GSA  to  diarge  "commercial  equivar 
lent"  rates  for  all  space  occupied,  in- 
cluding apace  in  Oovemment-owned 
buildings.  The  funds  so  accumulated 
are  used  by  GSA  to  ocmstruct  new 
buUdtaigs.  to  repair  snd  rehabilitate 
bimdlngs,  to  pay  commercial  rent  to 
»Ytffa«»^i«  buildings,  and  to  provide 
heating,  cooling,  lighting,  and  protec- 
tion in  general  for  the  occupants  of 
those  buildings. 

The  committee  recommends  in  the 
Booompanying  bUl  that  the  agendes 
not  pay  whaX,  was  requested  by  GSA. 
GSA  requested  a  23-percent  increase, 
but  irtiat  the  committee  finally  agreed 
on  »»v<  o(mipromlsed  on  was  that  there 
be  an  increase  of  14  percent  which  ac- 
tually amounts  to  sn  ^"t»h*i  increase, 
baaed  on  the  1982  level,  of  7  percent 
That  is  7  percent  per  year.  That  would 
have  been  the  amount  that  would  be 
KptclUiBA  for  1983,  and  there  is  an  addl- 
tlmal  7  percent  for  1984.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  full  14  percent  is  the  rec- 
ommended increase  that  is  being  made 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  feels  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  this  increase  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  funds  in  the  revolving  fund 
for  new  construction,  necessary  re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  general  main- 
talnanoe  of  the  many  Government 
buildings  that  are  under  the  Jiirisdic- 
tkm  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  this  is 
a  good  biU.  It  is  a  bill  that  of  course, 
went  through  the  usual  controversy 
that  one  finds  in  any  markup  of  any 
bUl  that  is  before  a  legislative  body. 
But  it  is  a  bill  that  I  believe  dearly  re- 
fleets  the  majority  oirinlon  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  as  well 
as  the  full  committee.  The  rule  that 
we  have  before  us  was  not  antldpated. 
but  nevertheless  we  must  operate 
under  that  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  that 
the  Monbers  of  the  House  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  bill  that  makes  available 
appropriations  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant agendes  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gmtleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  ToriL 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  CJhalrman.  I 
th#"«t  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
ROTBAL,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  MnxxR  of  Ohio,  for 
bringing  this  biU  to  the  floor,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  Just  snd  fitting 


that  this  xan  be  brought  before  us 
today  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
former  great  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, Tom  Steed.  It  would  be  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  him  to  pass  this  bOl 
unanimously.  Our  colleague  Tom 
Steed  loved  the  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  framed  so  mudi  of  what  It 
does.  He  always  prided  himself  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  forth  a  MU 
before  the  start  of  Uie  fiscal  year.  Our 
prayers  are  with  Tom  and  his. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
in  supporting  this  legidatlon 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Bfr.  ASDABBO). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee has  summarized  for  the  Members 
the  main  features  of  our  biH.  and  I  wHl 
not  take  the  time  of  my  colleagues  to 
duplicate  his  effort 

I  do  want  to  take  the  opportunity, 
though,  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoTBAL)  who  is  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee.  He  is  a  conscien- 
tious, hard-working,  and  fair  chair- 
man. The  other  members  of  our  sub- 
committee have  also  taken  their  re- 
qwnsiblllty  seriously  and  have  woited 
on  this  bill  diligently. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  our  subcommittee 
staff  people— Tex  Gunnds.  Bill  Smith, 
and.  on  our  side  of  the  aide.  Doug 
Bobbitt— for  their  assistance  and  hard 
work. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
already  stated,  our  bill  appropriates 
Just  under  $12  billion  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  This  Is  the  amount 
provided  in  accoimts  which  come 
under  annual  consideration  in  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

a  1430 

Members  should  be  aware,  however, 
that  a  much  greater  amount  is  provid- 
ed for  in  this  bill  under  permanent 
new  budget  authority.  Under  the  per- 
manent authority,  certain  Federal  and 
trust  f  imds  beccnne  available  auto- 
matically under  earlier  or  "perma- 
nent" law  without  further  annual 
action  by  the  Congress. 

The  single  largest  item  in  this  cate- 
gory of  permanoit  authority  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  which  is 
estimated  to  be  $144.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
before,  but  is  worth  mentioning  again, 
that  this  amount  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  Budget  outlays  in  that  year 
were  $134.7  billion.  Now  our  interest 
cost  alone  on  the  national  debt  is  an- 
tidpated  to  be  over  $144  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  that  is  provided 
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In  total,  tbe  p«*'»«~»»t  bttdiet  au- 
tbottty  BMMlB  available  undar  ttala 
bin-anill  vould  ttke  to  Mnc  thia  to 
the  MaaaNn'  attittai  the  total  per- 
hndiet  authority  made  avaO- 
under  thta  bill  la 
IIIOJM.tti.lMW  iiiaiij  tlniea  more 
than  the  $11M  UOkn  UDdtr  oooakler- 
hr  the  Hoaee  today.  The  oom- 
total  for  dtreet  amroprlatlons 
pennanent       autholty       is 

WhOe  «e  are  H>eak1ng  about  the 
level  of  our  nattonal  debt.  If  emben 
ahoold  alBO  be  aware  of  another  larie 
Ht%4wty  that  la  »»«»«§*»»§  over  the  heada 
(tf  the  American  taxpayera. 

One  of  the  Itema  for  which  we  ap- 
propriate tai  thia  bill  la  the  payment  to 
the  dvn  aervlee  retirement  and  dliaba- 
Ity  fnnd. 

It  li  feneraUy  known  that  the  na- 
tional debt  haa  topped  the  trillion 
^itMar  maxk,  and  In  fact,  the  debt  ceO- 
inc  was  recently  tnereoaed  to  $1,389 
trillion.  What  is  not  so  generally 
known  la  that  the  nntm%tt»ti  UaUUty  of 
the  etvO  aervtoe  retirement  system  is 
now  over  $S00  bOUon.  This  is  a  sqia- 
rate  UaMllty  completely,  totally  apart 
from  that  trillion  dollar  national  debt, 
and  that  ia  not  the  end  of  the  bad 
news.  The  «w«*»"vi***  liability  for  mili- 
tary retirement  is  also  close  to  $600 
Mni^n  8o  in  addition  to  that  trillioo 
dollar  natiirm^  debt,  we  have  around 
another  trillion  dollan  of  unfunded  li- 
ability for  theoe  retirement  procrams. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  total  fund- 
ttm  level  in  the  bill,  the  bm  does 
exceed  the  Preeident's  budget  request 
The  sabcommittee  and  OMB  are 
agreed  on  that,  although  they  diaagree 
on  the  exact  amount  OMB  says  the 
WD  is  $411  million  over  the  President's 
request  for  »««««*iiy  funded  discre- 
tionary programs;  but  in  addition. 
OMB  makea  a  "soiu«keeping  adjust- 
ment" of  $1M  mOlion  with  regard  to 
the  nat1"nft^  defense  stockpOe  transac- 
tion fund.  This  issue  flrst  aroee  last 
year  when  the  committee  converted 
the  fund  into  a  revolving  fund,  provid- 
ing a  limitation  on  obUgaticmal  au- 
thority, rather  than  a  direct  appro- 
priation. 

OMB  calls  this  a  "phony"  saving  and 
ad*  the  $120  miUiim  to  the  $411  mil- 
lion, coming  up  with  a  total  figure  of 
$M1  million  over  the  Presidait's 
budget  request 

Apart  tram  the  funding  levels,  there 
mre  alao  a  number  of  other  items  to 
which  the  admlnistraticni  objects,  and 
theee  include:  The  14-percent  limit  on 
inereaaea  in  the  standard  level  user 
dharge;  another  is  the  deleti(«i  of 
funds  for  the  Property  Review  Board; 
and  another  ia  the  administrative  pro- 
vlaton  that  ddays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
the  implementation  of  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
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I  want  to  aay  Just  a  few  words  about 
thto  last  taaue.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  thte  reatrlctlon  ia  tn  thia  bUL  I 
think  that  what  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  ia  trying  to  do  has 
been  widely  miBunderstood.  Like  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  want  a  dvO 
service  system  that  ia  fata*  to  our  dvO 
service  employees.  Uke  my  coUeaguea. 
I  want  to  prceerve  the  veterans'  pref- 
erence in  the  Pederal  peraonnel 
system.  In  other  worda.  I  share  the 
c<»ioems  of  my  colleagues  with  regard 
to  dvQ  service  posonnel  practlcea. 

Where  I  perhaps  differ  with  some  of 
my  coUeaguee  is  in  my  aasessment  of 
the  impact  of  OPM*s  proposed 
changea.  I  do  not  think  theee  changes 
would  have  the  adverse  practical 
impact  that  many  fear. 

I  think  the  intent  of  the  propoeed 
regulations  is  to  encourage  and  reward 
initiative.  aUlity,  and  hard  work  in  the 
dvfl  service  system.  Surely,  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  dvil  service  employ- 
ees themselves. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  agree  in 
principle  with  the  goal  of  establishing 
a  dvil  service  system  tn  which  merit 
and  effort  are  rewarded.  In  fact  this 
was  the  intent  of  the  Civfl  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  and  OPM  says 
they  are  simply  attempting  to  fuUy 
Implement  this  omgressional  Intent 

Nevertheless,  the  proposals  became 
very  controversial  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues continued  to  express  misgiv- 
ings about  the  way  these  changes 
mii^t  work  out  tn  practice. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  compromise 
and  adihess  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  went  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  seek  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  against  substitute  language 
which  I  intended  to  offer. 

My  substitute  would  have  addressed 
concerns  in  the  area  of  veterans'  pref- 
erence, consideration  of  past  perform- 
ance, ratings  determinations,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority.  However,  the  rule 
granted  on  this  bill  did  not  provide  for 
the  waiver  that  I  requested.  I  will  not 
therefore,  be  offering  an  amendment 
with  regvd  to  the  restrictive  language 
currently  in  the  bill. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  think  there  are 
serious  iniin'"«**'^^"'<<"g"  about  what 
OPM  is  trying  to  do;  but  as  long  as 

those    wHinrMtorgtmnrtlngK    ezlst.    It    iS 

probably  counterproductive  to  offer  a 
simple  amendment  to  strike  the  exist- 
ing language  in  the  bill. 

I  do  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all 
iMutiea— and  by  all  parties  I  mean  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  the  dvU 
service  onployees,  and  the  American 
people— to  come  to  some  agreement 
about  ways  to  provide  better  merit  re- 
wards and  performance  incentives  in 
the  dvfl  service  system. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  efforts 
are  currently  under  way  in  the  other 
body  to  reach  a  compromise  with 
OPM  on  this  matter.  I  laud  this  ap- 


proach and  beUeve  that  if  we  oan  lay 
aside  the  miimiiiiii^afiiWwf  that  have 
developed,  a  oompronlae  aatisfAetory 
to  all  parOea  can  be  achieved. 

I  mentioned  in  the  heghming  about 
the  fact  that  OMB  Dlreetar  Dave 
Sto^man  had  aent  a  letter,  and  this 
came  up  at  the  time  of  full  oommtttee 
consideratian  of  the  UU.  aaying  that 
becauae  of  funding  levela,  as  weD  as 
other  proviaioos  to  wUeh  the  adminis- 
tration objects,  he  could  not  recom- 
mend that  the  President  sign  the  bUL 
So  we  may  have  some  amendments 
that  wiU  reduce  the  total  amount  in 
the  bill  and,  theref on.  make  it  more 
likely  the  Preddent  would  sign  it 

D  1440 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Abbabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  HJl.  S191,  the  Treas- 
ury. Postal  Service,  and  general  gov- 
emmoit  appn^nlations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  extend  my  personal  re- 
spects and  full  support  to  our  distin- 
guished chalnnan.  Ed  Rotbal  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  ranking  minority  member, 
Clabbhcb  Mnxot  of  Ohio,  and  each  of 
my  fellow  monbers  on  the  subcommit- 
tee have  woiiced  hard  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  bill  that  merits  the  support  of 
this  House.  Our  fine  staff,  Tex  Gun- 
nels, BiU  Smith,  and  Lee  Brady,  have 
done  an  exoellmt  Job  and  I  salute 
them. 

This  bill  would  provide  nearly  $12 
billion  in  new  obllgational  authority, 
an  increase  of  $411  million  over  the 
budget  request  for  1984.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  will  be  apparent  to 
those  who  have  read  the  biU  and  the 
report  The  level  of  funding  pn^Meed 
by  the  administration  would  have  ded- 
mated  some  essential  programs  and 
terminated  others.  Theee  are  pro- 
grams that  have  reodved  strong  sup- 
port in  the  House.  In  fact.  I  wonder,  as 
might  other  members,  whether  some 
of  these  reductions  were  proposed  as 
an  odds-on  gamble  that  they  would  be 
restored  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  Repreeentative  from  New  York. 
I  would  now  like  to  highlight  srane  of 
the  items  in  this  bill  that  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  people  of  my 
dty  and  my  State. 

The  people  of  our  great  port  dty  of 
New  York  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Customs  Service. 
BCany  of  them  work  for  it,  or  do  busi- 
ness with  it  In  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
Customs  Service  Impacts  their  lives.  I 
hear  ttom  them.  They  are  concerned 
about  drugs  omilng  into  the  country. 
They  know  that  passengers  and  goods 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  country  must 
be  handled  expeditiously,  with  fair- 
ness and  courtesy,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  hundreds  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  Service.  ' 


The  admiilstration  pcopoeed  to 
ftlimtiif**  *i*^  cuatona  porttlona  In 
1984.  I  proposed,  and  the  eommlfty 
adopted,  the  reatoratioa  of  $•>.•  mil- 
lion to  keep  Uioae  1.000  phia  $38  mO- 
Ikm  to  fund  an  additional  860  pod- 
tlona. 

Alao  funded  tn  Utle  I  of  this  bOl  is 
the  Bureau  Of  Alcohol.  Tobaooo  and 
Firearma.  Aiaong  the  dgnifteant  mia- 
skma  of  the  Bureau  la  the  enf oroement 
of  Public  Law  96-676.  the  ftderal  oon- 
traband  dgaiette  Uw.  The  adminiatrar 
tion  propoeed  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. Teatiaumy  revealed  that  my 
State  of  New  York  and  othera  are  bat- 
tling agahist  organiaed  crime  and 
other  bootlegging  entrepraneura  who 
circumvent  State  cigarette  taxea. 
BATF  has  edtimated  that  the  revenue 
loas  to  New  York  State  akme  amounts 
to  $37  milli<».  On  a  nattonal  level,  the 
loaaes  run  to  aevual  hundreda  of  mfl- 
llons  of  dOllan  a  year.  Thia  is  an  taiter- 
state  proUein  that  cannot  be  ctm- 
troUed  by  any  one  State  acting  alone. 
One  way  or  another,  thia  loot  revenue 
comes  out  of  the  podcets  of  our 
people.  I  therefore  propoeed  the  resto- 
rati<m  of  $4.|  mflliim  and  88  podtions 
to  continue  the  BATF  program  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Statea. 

The  budget  request  proposed  to 
slash  funding  for  the  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  The  bfll  indudea  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  to  maintain  this 
service  at  last  year's  level  of  opo*- 
ations.  Volunteers  in  tax  asaistanoe 
and  tax  counseling  for  the  dderly  will 
also  be  maintained  at  curroit  levels. 

The  bfll  before  us  indudes  $16  mU- 
lion  for  reimbursement  to  dtles  for 
specified  nod  approved  expenses  for 
diplomatic  protection.  This  service  is 
performed  by  dty  police  tai  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  Last  year 
the  Craigreet  endoraed  the  need  to  in- 
crease authorisation  for  thia  program 
and  to  address  the  baAlog  of  ap- 
proved but  Unpaid  daims  submitted  by 
the  dtles.  Approximatdy  half  of  the 
$15  million  provided  tn  the  bfll  will 
apply  to*  the  backlog.  The  total 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion was  $1  aoUliim. 

Title  n  provides  $879  million  for  the 
revenue  foregone  luogram  of  the 
Postal  Service,  an  increaae  of  $479  mfl- 
llon  over  the  budget  request  The 
amount  recommended  tn  the  bfll  will 
m^tetAin  the  current  ratea  for  pre- 
ferred rate  amflers.  Our  nonprofit  and 
charitable  groups  are  straining  to 
meet  the  challenging  needs  of  today's 
aodety.  I  fltrongly  support  their  ef- 
forts which  would  be  severely  ham- 
pered by  further  tocreaaes  in  their 
postal  ratea. 

Title  m  generally  providea  the 
amount  reouested  by  the  adminiatrar 
tion  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Preaident  Funding  is  not  provided  for 
the  pK^ierty  review  board  becauae 
none  in  authorised,  and  the  additional 


podtiom  requested  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  been 
denied.  I  cannot  but  fed  that  if  the 
OMB  supported  a  reduetiim  of  2.000 
poBttJoiM  in  the  Customs  Service,  thai 
they  oannot  In  conadence  expect  an 
increaae  in  their  own  staffing. 

A  number  of  indepoidait  agencies 
are  funded  under  title  IV.  The  largest 
Mtinng  them  is  the  Oennal  Service 
Administration.  The  omnmlttee  has 
addraased  srane  difficult  issues  in 
OSA— the  continual  muddlesome  reor- 
ganlMtlons  and  the  need  for  a  more 
effective  way  of  controlling  Federal 
space.  Funding  for  the  National  Ar- 
diivea  was  hxavased  by  $8  mfllion,  $3 
mflifaMi  of  which  is  for  the  National 
mrtffrfiT'  Publications  and  Records 
Oommiasion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  construc- 
tion of  the  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  Federal 
Bufldtaig  wUl  shortly  get  underway.  In 
thia  connection,  language  has  been  in- 
dttded  tn  the  report  urging  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  onwrtunlty  for  local 
partidpation  of  minority  contractors 
in  the  perf onnance  of  subcontracting 
wozk  for  this  project 

Funding  for  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  is  also  induded  in  title 
IV.  Section  508,  however,  prohibits  use 
of  theae  funds  to  implonent  the  re- 
cently propoeed  regulations  that 
would  make  sweeping  changes  affect- 
ing dvfl  8«nrice  personneL 

In  addition  to  the  $12  billion  in  new 
oUigational  authority,  ^^proximately 
$198  Ullion  will  be  made  available  to 
theae  same  agendes  under  permanent 
authority.  Induded  among  these  items 
is  payment  of  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  which  is  anttdpated  to  reach 
$144JS  bfllion— if  not  more— in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Thoe  are  many  other  important 
programs  in  this  bilL  I  have  mentioned 
Just  a  few.  The  ooamdtXee  r^^ort  is  ex- 
cQytionally  dear  and  detafled.  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yidd  4  minutes  to  the  g«itle- 
man  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and 
Vh^nk  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  as  well 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mnxxa)  for  the  attention  and  dili- 
gence and  dedicatifm  and  effort  that 
they  have  put  into  this  bflL  I  want  to 
th#nk  my  f eUow  manbers  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  same  way. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  staff  who  have 
woriced  so  long  and  hard  to  put  this 
Mil  together  so  that  we  could  bring  it 
to  the  floor. 

I  have  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bfll.  HJl.  3191,  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  general  govern- 


ment apmtquriations  bfll  is.  generally 
qieaUng.  the  reault  of  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  But  I  am  compelled  to  regirter  a 
protest  against  one  section  of  the  bOL 
That  aection  Is  608  under  ttUe  V  of  the 
bfll  whidi  was  toudied  on  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxai)  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 

The  section  spedflcally  prohibits  the 
Office  of  Personnd  Management  from 
pursuing  any  kind  of  reform  or  im- 
provonent  for  the  Federal  poBonnd 
sysbean.  The  basis  for  this  action  are 
the  proposed  regulations  wbkh  were 
published  on  Mardi  31,  of  this  year  hi 
the  Federal  Register.  These  regula- 
tions were  designed  to  put  mcne  em- 
phasis on  performance  in  evaluation 
of  Federal  employees,  to  toing  a  meas* 
ure  of  effidency  and  dollar  savings  to 
the  government  operations. 

The  first  regulation  would  have  re- 
structured the  within  grade  pay  raiaes 
to  be  increases  more  doedy  tied  to 
performance  ratings.  Currently  within 
grade  pay  increases  are  virtually  auto- 
matic for  at  least  99.9  perooit  of  the 
Federal  onployee  population. 

The  second  regulation  would  reorder 
the  priority  for  deddons  for  reducttim 
in  force  action  so  that  m<ne  attention 
is  paid  to  perf  onnance  evaluati<ms  in 
<ifiH«<<"g  who  is  going  to  be  let  go.  Cur- 
rently when  RIFs  occur  more  often 
than  not  the  most  productive  onploy- 
ees are  let  go. 

Not  only  that  but  women  and  mi- 
norities are  hit  hardest  under  the  cur- 
rent systoo. 

The  third  regulation  woidd  reduce 
the  grade  levd  at  which  mandatory 
overtime  payments  are  required  for 
Federal  woric^ers.  Currently  the  level 
at  which  the  Federal  woiters  recdve 
mandatory  time  and  a  half  pay  is 
roughly  twice  that  of  the  private 
sector.  So  this  regulation  would  have 
reduced  that  levd  to  scanewhat  doser 
to  the  private  sector  level,  whfle  stiU 
being  substantially  higher. 

The  fourth  regulation  was  a  special 
notice  which  darif  led  points  of  negoti- 
ation with  Federal  labor  unions. 
Today  there  are  too  many  work  hours 
and  days  spent  in  negotiations  over 
pickish  details  such  as  movement  of  a 
desk  in  one  office  to  another,  or 
within  that  office  itself.  This  is  coun- 
toproductive  and  simply  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  the  time  of  the 
employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  issue  here  is  not 
the  substance  of  the  regulations.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  perfect  regula- 
tions, but  Dr.  Devine,  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Personnd  Managemoit  him- 
self has  indicated  that  he  wfll  work 
with  all  parties  conoeined  to  imple- 
ment effective  and  fair  regulations.  So 
this  section  of  the  bfll,  section  508, 
would  kill  these  regulations  before 
they  even  get  a  proper  review. 

So  this  section,  which  was  devised 
and  put  into  the  bfll  in  a  very  partisan 
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would  itrip  the  Prealdait  of 
hte  abOttsr  to  eanr  out  iHiat  the  Aoier- 
lean  people  undentood  that  he  wanted 
to  dow  and  what  they  wanted  htm  to 
do,  irtildi  wai  create  a  more  efficient 
and  more  effective  goverament. 

Mr.  Chatnnan.  thli  section  of  the 
bin  la  afainat  good  government.  It  rep- 
naenta  an  orientation  that  cares  little 
for  the  derirea  of  the  American  people 
for  effective,  efficient,  and  revomtve 


Ifr.  Chalnnan.  this  sectlim  of  the 
bm  ta  not  tn  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  yldd  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mirhlgan  (Mr.  Tbazub). 

Mr.  TRAZUBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  engage  the  gentle- 
man In  a  colloquy  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Bofldtng  tai  Saginaw.  Mich. 

As  the  Chairman  knows,  the  Gener- 
al Services  Admlnistratkm  has  recent- 
ly irlimlnatr*  the  (xily  Federal  protec- 
tive ofHeer  from  the  Saginaw.  Mich., 
federal  Building. 

There  is  no  alternative  security 
availahle  in  Saginaw,  despite  GSA 
dalms  of  a  move  toward  "electrcmlc 
survdllanoe  equipment."  In  fact,  last 
weA— the  first  week  that  no  protec- 
tive officer  was  present— an  individual 
was  imsultfrt  in  the  buUdtng. 

This  facility  is  the  buffer  betwem 
the  Saginaw  business  community  and 
the  ^letto.  It  is  firequented  by  many 
homelesB  who  use  the  building  as  a 
oommu^ty  washroom.  Workers  in  the 
building  are  seriously  concerned  about 
their  personal  safe^  throughout  the 
<tay.  and  last  week's  incident  leaves 
these  individuals  with  Justified  cause 
for  their  fears. 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman  for  the  attention  he  has 
paid  to  this  matter  in  the  past  several 
days,  and  would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is 
his  intentkm  to  omtinue  to  work 
toward  GSA  restiuing  the  security 
guard  at  Saginaw  so  that  this  facility 
can  once  again  be  secure? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Will  the  genUeman 
yMd. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ROTBAL.  The  gentlonan  fnun 
istoiiigmn  is  correct  We  will  worii 
toward  lestwlug  the  guard  at  Sagi- 
naw. 

Mr.  niAZUSl.  I  understand  that 
my  colleague  In  the  Senate  intends  to 
seek  similar  assurances  from  the 
Senate  subcommittee  chairman  during 
debate  on  the  supplonental  appropria- 
tions bOL  Can  Vkvt  subcommittee  chair- 
man tea  me  if  this  effort  will  enable 
him  to  move  for  the  placement  of 
some  reptst  language  on  this  matter 
In  the  statement  of  managers  on  the 
conference  repmt  to  accompany  the 
fiscal  1963  supplemental  appn^ria- 
tkm?  I  want  to  be  sure  that  GSA  un- 
derstands we  want  them  to  act  now. 


Mr.  ROTBAL.  The  gentleman  has 
my  assurance  that  this  effort  will 
bring  the  matter  within  the  scope  of 
conference,  and  we  will  strive  to 
obtain  this  report  language  that  will 
require  GSA  to  act  during  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  TRAZUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  most  appreciative  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  He  has  a  fine 
bilL 

Mr.  MQJiER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pmnsylvanla,  (Mr.  Gnus). 

Mr.  GEKAa  I  thank  the  ranking 
member  for  yielding  this  particular 
time  to  me  and  ask  if  he  would  not 
mind  yngnging  in  a  small  colloquy 
with  me  ocmcemlng  aomit  of  the  statis- 
tics he  gave  in  his  opening  statement 
which  are  very  interesting  to  me. 

One  of  them  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  exists  now  or  is  about  to  exist  a 
$500  bmion  deficit,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
dvfl  SCTvlce  retirement  fund.  Is  that 
the  correct  figure  as  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OEKA8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILI2R  of  Ohio.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  ttom  Pennsylvania  that 
is  the  correct  figure  that  I  stated. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  to  me  is  a  flash 
point  of  danger  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  House  as  sotm  as  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  know  specifi- 
cally from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
thlK  Does  thlsbiU  in  any  way  address 
that  particular  subject?  I  noted  that 
the  administration  in  this  particular 
matter  opposes  this  biU's  provision  to 
delay  the  reoHnmendations  of  the 
OFM  with  regard  to  certain  matters 
under  its  Jurisdiction.  If  indeed  we 
pass  the  biU  as  is  now  proposed,  would 
it  help  in  the  dissolution  of  that  $500 
blllkm  deficit  or  not? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  would  aay  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  would  only  keep 
us  current.  It  would  not  help  in  the 
unfunded  liability  problem.  It  will  be 
there  next  year  and  next  year  unless 
something  is  done  and  some  action  is 
taken  to  correct  this. 

And  I  might  mention  how  this  comes 
about 

The  Government  through  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  is 
obligated  to  pay  to  the  present  and 
future  Federal  retirees  certain  retire- 
ment and  disability  benefits  that  are 
statutorily  required  by  legislation 
passed  by  this  House.  Tet  what  is 
being  provided  to  those  retirees, 
present  and  in  the  future,  is  not  being 
covered  by  the  amount  paid  into  the 
fund  by  the  individuals  today,  which  is 
7  percent  and  the  agency  paying  7 
percent  So.  we  come  up  with  a  14-per- 
cent figure,  but  OFM  through  their 
studies  say  that  as  of  1982  the  normal 


cost  was  36  percent  of  pay.  So  we  have 
a  serious  problem  here.  It  certainly 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
atlon  by  the  proper  committee.  This 
committee  does  not  handle  that  busl- 
hbh.  This  committee  makes  up  only 
the  shortfall 

Mr.  GEKAS.  It  Is  fair  to  say  thm 
that  the  overall  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  you  have  articulated  Is 
not  helped  In  any  way  by  this  particu- 
lar bOl  as  it  is  now  provided,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect All  we  are  doing  is  keeping  the 
problem  from  getting  worse. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Ccmversely.  may  I  ask. 
if  we  adhere  to  the  administration's 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  (Mr. 

GlKAS). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  goitleman. 

Conversely.  I  might  ask.  if  in  adopt- 
ing this  bin  we  are  prohibiting  the  ad- 
ministration's view  from  obtaining, 
namely  to  adopt  the  OFM  recommen- 
dations, are  we  helping  or  hurting  this 
$500  billion  deficit? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  To  some 
degree  we  are  talking  about  oranges 
and  apples,  if  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  the  regulations. 

BCr.  GEKAS.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
hear  about 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  They  would 
do  different  things.  They  do  not  relate 
to  the  retirement  fund.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  personnel  practices  such 
as  greater  emphasis  on  merit  when  it 
comes  to  making  RIP  dcdsions,  when 
it  comes  to  pay  increases.  That  is  the 
type  of  regulation  that  would  be 
blocked  right  now  by  the  language  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  gentleman  is 
sajring  only  indirectly  if  at  all  or  tan- 
gentially  would  that  address  the  prob- 
lem of  the  overall  deficit 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  absolutely  correct  They  are  two 
separate  issues.  The  fact  that  we  are 
having  this  colloquy  I  think  Is  good  be- 
cause it  can  attract  attention  to  the 
unfunded  liability  problem  and  the 
proper  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  holding  hearings,  looking 
into  the  problem,  can  help  resolve  It, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  what  we  are 
doing  right  iu>w  is  sweeping  it  under 
the  rug  year  after  year. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  exactly  my  point  I  really  feel 
that  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
here  or  reemphasiied  commands  that 
the  Congress  undertake  immediately  a 
kind  of  social  security  reform  commis- 
sion mandate  for  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tlronent  System  as  preceded  the  social 
security  reform  bill . 


I  have  aald  this  before  and  now  I  am 
buttietid  by  the  addltloaal  damaging 
■tatMlfir  that  the  gaBtlMnan  from 
Ohio  so  eloquently  brauglit  forth.  I 
fhmwfc  tiie  idiairman  and  the  gentle- 
man ftomOhla 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutee  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washingtoi^  Mr.  Swnr. 

Mr.  SWIVT.  I  thank  the  ehatrman. 

I  have  always  been  very  supportive 
of  appropriations  for  the  Customs 
Service.  I  think  when  we  talk  about  re- 
dudng  domestic  spending,  we  some- 
times think  only  in  tennsof  the  hl^ 
profile,  relgtlvdy  unpopular  programs 
like  f orelgil  aid.  food  stamps,  and  do 
not  reallM  what  also  gets  cut  Is  Cus- 
toms, Immigration,  Coast  Guard,  son 
cunservatkm  programs,  and  a  lot  of 
oth»  itrogtams  that  are  broadly  popu- 
lar with  the  American  pubUc  I.  how- 
ever, like  to  bdng  to  the  attention  of 
the  chaimmn  one  spedflc  problem  In 
which  perhaps  the  Customs  Service  in 
the  frustration  of  trying  to  cover  a  bed 
with  a  sheet  that  is  too  shmt  because 
of  asvnupriations  cuts  has  taken  some 
action  predpitoudy  that  I  think  is  un- 
necessary, inconveniencing,  and  even 
endangering  some  people  in  my  dis- 
trict 

In  Point  Roberts,  a  tiny  little  piece 
of  American  territory  that  hangs  down 
from  *>»»*^«.  you  can  only  reach  it  on 
land  by  going  througli  Canada,  there 
has  been  a  Customs  and  mmilgratton 
Service  provided  there  for  many  years. 

Recently^  atnxv>tly,  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice or  any  warning  to  the  people  of 
Point  Roborts  the  Customs  Sorice  re- 
duced ite  ttaff  there  by  85  percrat 
They  elimtaated  six  out  of  seven  cus- 
toms offidgls. 

This  has  not  given  Immigration  any 
omxntunlty  to  take  any  action,  it  has 
not  permitted  the  community  any  op- 
portunity to  reqKmd,  it  has  not  giv«i 
the  post  Office  any  opportunity  to 
work  and  that  Is  important  because 
bdng  isolaied  much  of  the  mall  has  to 
go  through  CusUms  in  a  way  that  it 
does  not  on  the  mainland.  There  has 
simply  been  no  wportunlty  for  re- 
sponse. In  addition  to  which,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  anwan  to  be  a  bit  of 
classic  turf  battle  here.  I  do  not  think 
the  ccmstttuents  in  Potait  Roberts 
should  have  to  be  the  things  that  fall 
through  the  cracks  because  of  a  little 
bit  of  turf  battle  going  on  between 
Customs  and  Immigratltm.  I  wanted  to 
call  this  to  your  attentiim  and  to  the 
oommitteels  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  hopes  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  help  us  in  urging  the  Cust<»DS 
Service  to  at  least  delay  Implementa- 
tion  of  thk  pcdlcy  for  60  days  and  to 
work  with  the  Immigratkm  Service 
and  to  work  with  the  people  in  Point 
Robots  to  work  out  whatever  legiti- 
mate concerns  they  have  there  in  a 
way  that  will  not  Ineonvenlenoe  the 
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people  who  live  in  this  unique  part  of 
the  Uhited  States. 

Mr.  ROTBAK  Win  the  gentleman 
yleldr 

|fay  I  remond  to  the  gentleman  by 
SMurlng  him  that  we  wiU  do  every- 
thing possible  to  get  something  accom- 
plished there  with  regard  to  the  reduo- 
tlonB  that  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed. The  committee  knows  of  the 
sttuatkm. 

I  bdleve  that  perhmx  a  letter  from 
me  and  If  you  wfll  be  so  kind  as  to  sign 
It  with  me,  that  that  would  be  the 
proper  first  st^.  If  more  thsn  60  days 
is  needed  to  resolve  the  situation,  we 
wm  also  make  a  request  for  that  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  the 
committee  know  beforehand  when  re- 
ductions of  this  kind  are  made  any 
plaoe  In  the  United  States.  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  concern  for  this 
reduction  and  wlU  do  everything  possi- 
Idy  to  better  the  situatlrai. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  timely  and  generous  snd  co- 
operative reaponse. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentui^,  Mr.  Rooaas. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  wish  to  commend  first  of  aU  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  snd 
our  ranking  minority  memb^  from 
Ohio  for  their  leadership  in  crafting 
this  legislation  covering  a  broad  range 
of  services  of  our  Government  I  rise 
in  suivcnt  of  this  bill,  but  with  the 
hapt  that  some  portions  wiU  be  re- 
vised as  the  debate  continues  today. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  por- 
tions of  the  bin  for  our  coUeagues. 

First  of  aU  as  to  the  TJA.  C^ustoms 
Service  that  has  been  referred  to,  the 
Mn  adds  2,650  employees  for  the  Cus- 
tmns  Sovice  with  the  expectation 
that  many  of  than  will  be  used  for 
fighting  the  drug  traffic  that  concerns 
us  alL  It  is  an  issue  which  touches  on 
the  Uves  of  milUons  of  families  and 
thousands  of  communities  across  this 
country. 

I  <MMnnn»nd  the  Customs  Service  for 
their  etforte  during  fiscal  1982  when 
they  seised  $6.9  biUlon  worth  of  drugs 
in  this  country.  The  foreign  producers 
and  smugglers  have  not  let  up  on  their 
efforts  to  bring  drugs  into  our  country 
and  now  a  lucrative  $100  billion  iUegal 
industry  In  this  country.  On  behalf  of 
parente  across  our  countoy,  I  would 
like  to  caU  on  the  Customs  Service  to 
use  these  additional  funds  which 
would  be  given  to  them  by  this  bill. 
and  added  persoimel  added  by  the 
committee,  to  help  continue  the  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  of  drugs  coming 
across  our  borders. 

D  1500 

In  relation  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  the  funding  in  this  bill 
for  the  taxpayer  assistance  programs. 


These  programs  are  espedally  impor- 
tant to  our  older  people,  our  senior 
dtlaens.  WhUe  aU  different  types  of 
taxpayers  use  the  ssslstancr.  it  is  es- 
sentially  importuit  to  our  senior  dtl- 
aens. They  comprise  only  9.9  percent 
of  our  taxpayers,  but  they  comprise 
14.4  percent  of  the  users  of  telephone 
asslstancie  of  the  IRA.  24J  percent  of 
the  users  of  walk-in  assistance,  snd 
18.1  percent  of  the  usos  of  the  corre- 
spcmdence  assistance. 

So  this  money  wfll  be  eq>edally 
helpful  to  our  senior  citiaens. 

I  would  IUec  to  voice  a  Uttle  concern 
about  certain  aspects  of  the  biU. 

I  sm  concerned  about  an  ammd- 
ment  adopted  in  our  subcommittee 
which  aeros  out  the  Property  Review 
Board.  As  the  committee  report  states, 
this  action  was  taken  pending  passage 
of  suthoriztaig  legislatioiL  While  I  do 
believe  that  the  administration  did 
have  adequate  authorization.  I  am 
evm  more  concerned  about  the  signal 
this  action  could  send. 

We  have  literally  biUlons  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  pnK>- 
erty  that  is  of  no  use  to  the  U  JEL  Gov- 
ernment or  anyone  else,  as  it  is  now. 
and  I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  this 
board  wlU  be  vital  in  allowing  the  or- 
derly disposal  of  this  property  to  be 
WPUed  to  the  debts  of  this  country. 
And  yet  the  Board  was  aeroed  out  in 
sulicommittee.  I  would  hope  we  could 
restore  the  very  limited  smaU  funding 
for  that  very  important  function. 

With  reject  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
soimel Management  which  has  been 
referred  to  briefly  in  the  debate  so  far. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  face  up  to  a  re- 
ality of  our  times.  The  American 
public,  according  to  polls,  has  lost  a 
good  deal  of  confidence  in  their  dvU 
servants  and  that  is  a  problem  for  aU 
of  us,  eq>ecially  a  problem  for  us  here 
in  this  body  who  must  address  that 
difficult  problem. 

Recent  studies  have  found  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  our  (3ovemment 
employees  do  not  work  ss  hard  as 
other  Americans,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  over-staffed  and  bloated,  that 
most  tax  money  is  wssted  by  Govern- 
msmk  employees. 

Now,  right  or  wrong,  that  is  the  per- 
ception in  these  polls.  We  have  either 
a  perception  problem  or  we  have  a  ml 
problem  and  I  think  we  must  address 
it  snd  look  at  it 

And  since  the  American  taxpayers 
are  paying  the  bUl.  they  certainly  have 
the  right  to  have  us  address  that  pr(A>- 
lem  for  than. 

The  administration  proposed  some 
needed  reccmunendations  on  ways  to 
improve  the  Federal  personnel  system. 
Unfortunately,  this  ccnnmlttee  adopt- 
ed an  ammdment  to  prohibit  them 
from  going  into  effect  even  though 
they  would  not  have  gone  into  effect 
until  next  year. 
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I  hope  that  In  the  months  ahead  the 
Mliiilnlilnlliei  win  work  with  the  ap- 
imnirlatinf  and  the  authoiMnc  oom- 
mttteea  to  devdop  a  mutuaUj  accepta- 
ble eohitkn  to  a  proUem  that  the 
Amerlean  pei^le  very  stnoi^  per- 
eelve  exJata  In  their  Federal  Govern- 


Finally,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  would  like 
to  draw  my  coUeafuea'  attentkm  to  an 
extremely  Important  aspect  of  this 
bm.  revenue  foregone.  The  committee 
bin  recommends  suffidoit  funds  to 
prevent  any  rate  increases  for  ntm- 
proflt  organiHktIans  and  rural  newspa- 

I  recret  the  cost  of  the  provision.  I 
applaud  Uie  committee's  provision 
^i^mgh,  M  offering  money  well  spent 
for  a  necessary  program  In  a  part  of 
the  country  where  we  are  asking  a 
good  portion  of  this  volunteer  commu- 
nity to  take  up  many  of  the  aspects 
that  Government  has  done  in  the  past 

I  would  hope  that  the  un  would  be 
passed  intact  with  that  provisiim  in  It. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  our 
chairman,  our  ranking  mend)er  and  aU 
members  of  our  subcommittee  for 
many  hours  of  work  on  a  very  difficult 
bOL 

I  urge  our  coUeagues  to  support  the 
bOL 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Horn). 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rtmtanmnA  the  Chairman.  This  is  my 
fbst  term  on  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee and  he  has  dmie  a  magnlfident 
Job  in  crafting  an  exceUent  piece  of 
legislation.  Clearly,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  has  pointed  out.  there 
are  (Ufferences  of  opini<m.  But  I  felt 
constrained  to  rise  because  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
who  is,  like  me,  new  to  the  committee, 
said  something  about  the  perception 
and  the  reaUty  of  performance  of  Fed- 
eral employeea. 

I  thou^t  it  important  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  and  to 
aU  Members  of  the  Congress  a  quote 
by  the  present  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ChrU  Service.  He  said  this: 

"The  worldwide  desire  for  increased 
efficiency  in  government  operations 
often  results  in  criticism  of  the  Feder- 
al woik  force.  This  is  an  understand- 
able reaction  on  the  part  of  the  public 
But  it  is  wrong,"  says  Dr.  Devine. 

"I  can  state,"  Dr.  Devine  goes  on. 
"without  icsei-vation,  based  upon  both 
my  f  onnal  study  and  my  direct  person- 
al ezporlenoes  as  the  chief  personnel 
officer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
mei^  that  we  have  an  ezceUoit  woik- 
force,  lliere  are  few  concentrations  of 
talent,  ability  or  technical  expertise 
that  can  compare  with  it.  We  have 
hardworking,  skined.  weU  educated, 
and  dedicated  etvU  servants.  The  prob- 
lem with  Federal  Govemmmt  ef fee- 


ls   not    *  *  *."    quotes    Dr. 
Devine.  "its  emgdoyees." 

I  served  in  State  government  for  IS 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
State  Senate  and  I  heard  the  same 
«wiipiattit  about  State  employees  for 
those  12  years  as  has  been  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Roans. 

There  Is  such  a  general  perception  in 
the  publle.  But  as  Dr.  Devine  pointed 
out.  it  Is  wrong.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  knows  the  statistics 
on  the  publics  perception  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Members  of  Cmgress.  It  is 
undoubtedly  less  than  the  cme-thlrd 
confidence  rating  said  to  be  accorded 
to  Federal  employee  performance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Horn)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  disagree  with  that 
The  Members  of  this  body  are  hard- 
working, conscientious  individuals. 
And  the  same  Is  equally  true  of  our 
Federal  employees. 

Let  me  now  address  Just  briefly  sec- 
tion 508  of  this  bill,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member.  Dr.  Devine.  when 
asked  the  question  as  to  what  these 
rules  and  regulations  did.  reqwnded  in 
the  f  oUowtng  manner 

"Our  changes  are  very  minimal  to 
the  present  system.  Slightly  over  50 
percent  of  the  present  system  is  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  syston  we  have  pro- 
posed. Another  40  percent  is  very  dose 
to  it  About  90  percent  therefore.  wiU 
have  very,  very  minimal  changes  to 
the  performance  appraisal  system. 
About  10  percent  wiU  have  more 
changes.  Even  there  we  don't  expect 
that  to  be  very  dlf  fictilt  because  the 
basic  process  of  the  performance  ap- 
pnUsal.  in  instituting  the  amount  of 
fundi,  and  the  effect  and  the  expertise 
and  the  training  and  so  forth,  were 
put into  effect  already. 

Now  the  reason  for  stating  that  is  to 
say  that  the  preclusion  of  these  regu- 
lations going  into  effect  wiU  only  have 
the  effect  of  giving  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  both  Houses  there- 
of, as  specifically  requested  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  by  a  vote  of  17  to  4,  to  look  at 
the  substance  of  these  regulations  to 
see  what  their  ramifications  wiU  be 
and  this  language  wlU  insure  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  that 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
the  time.  I  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  calling  this  important 
question  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

In  closing,  let  me  speak  briefly  to 
support  what  the  ranking  minority 
member  has  said  that  these  rules  and 
regulations  have  absolutely  no  effect 
on  any  questions  regarding  unfunded 
liability.  The  gentleman  Is  correct  and 


that  concern  should  have  no  bearing 
on  section  608  of  this  bOL 

DISIO 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  I 
win  yield  myself  1  minute,  and  per- 
hapa  even  less,  to  thank  the  meuibers 
of  my  committee  for  the  long  houn  of 
wmlE.  for  the  dedication  to  the  com- 
mittee process  and  tat  the  help  that 
they  gave  the  chairman  and  the  staff. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MnxiB).  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Rooas).  and  others  on 
the  ctxnmlttee  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  these  long  hours  that  we 
spent  and  for  the  work  that  was  done. 
I  am  most  fortunate.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  as  members  of  my  omnmlttee  in- 
dividuals who  rMdly  care,  who  attoid 
meetings  and  who  particulate  fuUy  In 
the  process  of  both  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  fuU  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  BCassa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  CoHTX). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  Rotbal).  who  did  such  a 
fine  Job  in  taking  over  this  committee 
from  a  man  who  Just  passed  away 
today,  my  good  friend,  Tom  Steed,  one 
of  the  finest  individuals  it's  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  I  also  compliment 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MnxxB),  who  I  had  the 
privilege  and  the  honor  of  placing  in 
that  minority  position  in  which  I 
served  many  years  ago.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  bin  to  handle,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  bills.  I  believe,  that 
comes  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  from 
the  Appropriations  Ccnnmlttee.  I  want 
to  commend  both  these  gentlemen  for 
their  fine  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bin  »«*nr>f  appropriations  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  various  Independent  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  howev- 
er, that  even  though  I  support  this 
bill.  I  do  have  a  couple  of  reservations 
about  it  which  I  wiU  address  shortly. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  blU  provides 
$11.9  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  requests  which  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  Treasury/Postal  Serv- 
ice Subomunlttee.  In  addition,  author- 
ity is  provided  for  various  Items  which 
are  under  peimanait,  indefinite  au- 
thorintlons  such  ss  payment  to  the 
dvll  service  retirement  and  disablUty 
fimd,  and  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt 

I  might  say  here  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  current  estimate  for  Interest  on 


the  natlonsl  debt  for  UmbI  year  1964 
Is  $144.8  bfllkm.  Ttato  flfora  ahould  ten 
us  that  we  need  to  oonttoue  to  dtrset 
our  attention  toward  eflorti  to  rednee 
the  deficit  A  sustained  rednctlan  wffl 
be  the  uMihate  eatalyat  wbldi  brings 
down  real  mterest  ratea. 

m  title  I  of  the  bin.  the  oommlttee 
has  provided  $661  mffllan  tat  the  Cus- 
toms Servte.  a  figure  wtaidi  Inehides  a 
restoration  of  nearly  2,066  positions 
proposed  f cr  rllmtnatlnn  by  the  Oftloe 
of  Management  and  Budfet  We  have 
also  provided  for  an  addttional  666  law 

As  the  Mtambos  know,  the  Customs 
Sendee  haai  frequently  been  the  target 
tat  various  reductions  In  the  last  few 
years  despite  addttkmal  responslbll- 
Itles  which  continue  to  be  assigned  to 
It 

For  example,  the  relatively  new  Op- 
eration Bxbdus  program  tasked  Cus- 
toms with  atemming  the  fflegal  flow  of 
hl^  techncdogy  out  of  this  country. 
In  order  to  make  that  worthwhile  fail- 
tlathre  work.  It  must  be  adequately 
funded  to  provide  personnel  levels  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  its  goal  and  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  training  needs  and 
program  support  The  figure  for  Cus- 
toms In  the  bm  wfll  provide  the  neces- 
sary resources  for  Exodus. 

Another  example  where  adequate 
funds  are  needed  is  the  spedal  narcot- 
ics taA  f ores.  Tear  after  year,  we  talk 
on  this  floor  about  the  need  to  do 
ffffnwt>«««g  to  combat  the  Illegal  fiow 
of  drugs  Into  this  country.  Finally  we 
have  a  program  which  Is  showing  some 
signs  of  ""4fc*"g  iTimaHa  into  the  prob- 
lem. 

If  we  want  to  continue  our  progress, 
we  need  to  provide  funding  to  sustain 
our  efiTortSi  and  maybe  expand  them. 
In  this  bill,  we  have  movlded  those  re- 
sources. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  committee 
does  vxpeeit  the  Customs  Service  to 
make  efforts  to  reduce  the  excess  ad- 
ministrative weight  it  presently  car- 
ries, and  concentrate  the  resources  we 
have  provided  in  the  enf (xcement  op- 
erations areas. 

Hie  committee  has  also  movlded 
sufficient  funds  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  allow  that  agency  to 
support  the  necessary  personnel  levels 
to  carry  out  the  provirions  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsihfllty  Act 
of  1982.  and  to  continue  Its  data  proc- 
essing modernisation  efforts. 

A  large  portion  of  the  allowed  per- 
sonnel Increase  awt  last  year's  level 
reflects  a  restoration  of  positions  for 
taxpayer  aervlce,  including  ton-free 
telephone  aaslstanoe. 

In  the  markup,  I  added  a  provision 
which  stiptdates  that  taxpayer  service 
activities  ronain  at  the  fiscal  year 
1989  levels,  and  that  positions  allocat- 
ed to  thott  activities  not  be  reduced 
bdow  the  fiscal  year  1988  levels. 

In  the  data  systems  modemlntlon 
category,  tiM  oommlttee  reduced  by 


$76  minion,  a  request  by  the  IRS  tat  a 
$166  mmian  open-ended  appropria- 
tion. The  committee  agrees  with  the 
need  to  modemlw  data  systems,  but 
feds  the  $166  mnUon  request  Is  more 
than  can  be  went  in  1  year.  Thus.  $25 
mOlian  Is  movided  tat  this  purpose. 

Elsewhere  in  title  I.  the  ccnnmittee 
has  provided  $166.2  mUllon  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
anna,  and  has  restcwed  $4.2  million 
and  68  positions  for  continued  enforce- 
ment of  the  cigarette  smuggling  pro- 
gram In  1984.  in  an  effort  to  curb  radc- 
eteering  In  the  sale  end  distribution  of 
dgarettea. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  contains  the  reve- 
nue foregone  appropriation  for  the 
Postal  Snvloe  in  the  amount  at  $879 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  v 
ptasa\aXian  funds  the  costs  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  it  foregoes  in  pro- 
viding reduced  rate  service  to  nonprof- 
it charities,  publishers  who  maU  to 
sdiool  libraries,  smaUtown  newspapers 
and  vetwrnns  magaaines. 

In  this  category  the  committee  has 
sought  to  iwmititmin,  in  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  current  level  of  sm>port  for 
this  program,  givm  the  financial  pos- 
tures of  the  noivrofit  organizations  at 
this  time,  and  the  consequences  their 
services  would  suffer  if  mailing  costs 
fTSlstrrt  inihii*y"*"r 

Title  m  of  the  bUl  provides  $97.1 
million  for  funding  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  Funds  are  in- 
duded  here  for  those  entities  which 
provide  staff,  logistics  and  administra- 
tive support  to  the  policymaking  i4>pa- 
ratus  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
committee  figure  is  $1.4  milUon  below 
the  administration  request  reflecting 
reductions  of  $1  million  for  the  Office 
of  Managnnent  and  Budget  and 
$415,660  for  the  Property  Review 
Board. 

m  the  early  part  of  my  statement  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  some  reserva- 
tions  about  this  bilL  One  of  those  res- 
ervations is  in  title  m— the  lack  of 
funding  for  the  Property  Review 
Board.  On  page  82  of  the  committee 
report,  I  have  some  additional  views  of 
this  matter,  but  I  wlU  address  it  brief - 
lyhere. 

The  Property  Review  Board  was  cre- 
ated by  Executive  order  in  February  of 
1982  to  assist  the  President  in  review- 
ing Federsl  Polldes  involving  real 
property  acquisitions,  utilisations  and 
disposals,  and  to  insure  that  properties 
no  longer  essential  to  the  Federal  Go- 
vemement  be  identified  and  released 
for  dlvosaL 

There  are  those  who  say  there  is  no 
specific  authorisation  for  this  entity— 
and  they  are  right  insofar  as  there  is 
no  piece  of  paper  with  a  specific  au- 
thorisation on  it 

However,  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  in 
the  portion  pertaining  to  managranmt 
and  dligrfmsl  of  Government  proper- 
ties, gives  the  President  authority  to 


prescribe  such  policies  and  directives 
as  he  shaU  deem  necessary  to  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  act— directives 
means  Executive  orders. 

The  law  also  provides  authorlMtion 
for  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  proviskms"  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act 

This  is  sufficient  authority  to  fund 
this  entity  and  those  who  propoaed  Its 
deletion  know  It  If  we  seaith  the  his- 
tory of  approiniatkms  throu^  the 
yesrs,  I  sm  sure  we  would  find  funding 
for  other  entities  created  by  Executive 
order. 

LaA  of  authority  is  an  excuse  to 
hide  behind  in  this  instance.  The  real 
reason  for  proposing  to  delete  this 
board  is  that  it  is  moving  to  digKwe  of 
properties  which  scmie  Monbers  would 
rather  not  see  divosed. 

The  sad  aspect  of  this  situation  is 
that  the  Federal  property  disposal 
process  has  bem  inef ildent  for  some- 
time. In  reqwnse  to  that  inefficiency, 
the  President  has  created  this  Board 
to  remove  those  obstades  hindering 
the  property  diqiosal  process,  snd 
make  it  function  as  Congress  intended 
in  the  laws  governing  property  divos- 
al  management 

In  the  process  of  moving  toward  a 
more  effident  syston,  we  can  bring 
some  needed  revenues  into  the  Treas- 
ury—maybe up  to  $2  billion  in  2  years. 

I  think  the  creation  of  this  board 
was  a  wise  move,  and  to  those  who 
went  to  zero  it  out  for  personal  rea- 
sons, do  not  cramilain  about  the  ineffi- 
dendes  of  the  pnverty  disposal 
system  in  the  future  because  you  have 
he^>ed  blodc  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  the  bffl 
contains,  among  other  things,  funding 
for  two  major  independent  agencies— 
the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

Within  the  GSA  portion,  the  major 
activity  is  the  Federal  bufldings  fund, 
which  carries  for  fiscal  year  1984.  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  of  $2,023 
billion.  This  is  the  fund  into  which  col- 
lections flow  from  charges  levied  on 
Government  agendes  by  GSA  for  rent 

These  standard  level  user  charges— 
or  SLUC  charges— are  expended  for 
construction,  building  alterations  and 
repairs,  building  security  and  other 
housekeeping  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  within  the  omfines  of 
set  limitations. 

For  SLUC  charges  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  omunittee  has.  in  title  VI  of 
the  general  provisions,  placed  a  14-per- 
cent limitation  on  any  increases,  and 
has  urged  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  to  review  the  law  govern- 
ing these  charges  in  order  that  some 
reasonable  and  consistent  method  of 
sssessing  Government  rental  costs 
may  be  attained. 
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AIM  under  the  OSA  portion  la  $S 
tor  the  Natlonol  HIetorleal 


to  aHov  that  ConunlHlon  to  continue 
to  provide  tedmleoi  ■■lifnre  srante 
to  orsutetlone  engaced  In  preenvlng 
doeumente  of  liMoilcal  value. 

I  bave  MNH^t  funding  for  theae 
^^>»*«to«i  grante  in  each  of  the  laat  3 
yean.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think 
the  preaerratlon  of  htatorical  docu- 
ment! Is  vital  to  the  underatanding  of 
our  developBient  aa  a  nation. 

For  the  Offlee  of  FeraoonelManage- 
ment,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
haa  provided  $1.9  bflUoo  In  funding  for 
the  Oovenmient's  payment  to  the  dvO 
aervloe  retirement  and  dlaabOity  fund 
under  a  permanent  indefinite  authori- 
ntion,  and  %\A  billion  for  funding  for 
Oovenunent  annuitants  health  bene- 
flta. 

Theae  two  appropriations  meet  the 
lequeated  levela,  and  are  important  be- 
caiae  they  aasure  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  keeps  up  its  share  of  maintain- 
ing the  retirement  and  health  benefits 
system  as  promised  to  present  and 
paat  Federal  workers. 

In  title  V  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  various  general  provisions 
appUcaUe  to  this  act  One  of  thoae 
provlalona,  aecticm  508,  contains  lan- 
guage with  which  I  disagree— that 
being  a  funding  prohibition  keeping 
the  Office  of  Peraonnel  Management 
from  gotaig  forward  with  certain  per- 
aonnel management  regulatiooa  it  pro- 
poaed  earlier  thia  year. 

I  think  thla  provtekm  is  wrong  and 
HI  advlMd.  and  an  improper  way  of 
moving  toward  the  type  of  Govern- 
ment personnel  system  we  all  profess 
to  want  I  hope  the  api»opriate  legis- 
lative committees  examine  this  ques- 
tion, and  move  more  toward  the  intent 
of  the  OvO  Service  Reform  Act 

Affidn.  I  say  to  the  membership,  I 
support  thla  bOl  overall,  and  urge  the 
Membera  to  do  the  same.  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
RorasL.  akmg  with  the  other  mem- 
bera of  that  aubcommlttee  for  bringing 
f (vth  a  bOl  which  addreaaea  the  needa 
of  the  agendea  under  ita  Jurladlcti<m 
undn  aone  difficult  and  controveraial 
fjfr»imgtani*Tf 

Mr.  ALBQSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae 
in  wommxt  of  the  Treasury /Poatal  Ap- 
propriatlooa  bill  for  flacal  year  1984. 1 
want  to  commend  the  Approiviationa 
Committee  and  the  gentlonan  fnnn 
Callfmnla  for  faicludlng  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  Poat 
Otfloe  and  ClvQ  Service  Ccnnmlttee, 
and  Included  in  the  Houae  passed 
budget  resolution,   for  revenue   f  or- 


Tlie  revenue  forgone  aubaldy  repre- 
ita  a  prooJae  to  the  American 
people.  Continued  funding  of  the  reve- 
nue forgone  aubaldy  Is  keeping  the 
promise  that  we  would  not  allow 
poatal   rataa   for   rural   newoapers. 


churchea.  and  charitable  organlaationa 
and  veterana  groupa  to  go  up  any 
f aater  than  theae  groupa  had  planned. 
In  recent  yeara.  ainoe  the  Poatal  Reor- 
gti"*— **«"  Act  aome  daaea  of  maU 
have  been  on  a  achedule  of  rlatng  ratea 
and  declining  aubafaUea.  Thla  aUowed 
theae  groupa  to  budget  and  adjuat  to  a 
day  whoi  their  ratea  would  no  longer 
be  heavi^  aubakUaed. 

I  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of 
support  tat  groups  and  pubUeatfams 
that  rely  on  the  maO  to  perf onn  vital 
pubUc  services  Is  a  good  thing.  I  think 
It  Is  good  public  policy.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  little  support  through 
the  Postal  Service  helps  volunteer 
groupa  and  organlaationa  with  very 
amall  ataf  f s  to  reach  out  to  far  more 
people  than  they  could  otherwiae. 
Without  the  aid  and  aupport  and  as- 
sistance that  churches  and  volunteer 
groups  provide  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  burden  on  local  governments 
and  the  Federal  budget  to  step  In  and 
fill  the  gap.  Without  the  information 
and  services  provided  by  rural  newq>a- 
pers.  rural  econcnnles  would  be  even 
worse  off  than  they  are  today.  That 
would  also  put  a  greater  strain  on  the 
budget  So  to  cut  this  support,  as  the 
administration  requested  that  we  do. 
would  be  penny-vdse  and  pound-fool- 
ish. 

There  may  be  some  who  do  not 
agree  that  we  should  provide  this  sup- 
port at  aU.  They  may  want  to  raise  the 
rates,  as  the  administration  does  for 
these  kinds  of  mail  that  have  already 
had  large  increases  in  the  past  2  years. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  what 
the  Presldait's  proposal  for  the  reve- 
nue foregone  funding  would  do  to 
rates: 

For  a  typical  rural,  in-county  weekly 
newspaper  there  would  be  a  98-percent 
increase  In  postal  ratea.  The  coat  of  de- 
livery la  auch  an  important  part  of  the 
operating  bikiget  for  theae  amall 
papers  that  they  all  would  have  been 
crippled  by  such  a  sharp  increase. 

Veterans'  magaslnes  would  have  to 
pay  a  third  more  than  they  do  now 
and  library  books  would  cost  SO  per- 
cent more  to  mail  than  they  do  now. 
Other  nonprofit  mail  would  Increase 
between  one-third  to  almost  100  per- 
cent depending  on  the  type  of  maiL 
And  finally,  classroom  publication 
rates  would  increase  over  100  perooit 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  that  sup- 
port through  a  poatal  aubaldy  la  a  good 
idea,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  recog- 
nise that  this  Government  made  a 
Mmunitment  not  to  speed  up  rMe  In- 
creases when  it  establlahed  the  JB-year 
schedule  of  declining  subaldlea.  That 
commitment  haa  been  Ignored  in  the 
admlnlatrati<m's  budget  requests. 
Therefore,  the  rates  were  raised  much 
faster  than  anytme  had  expected.  This 
year,  the  House  v>proved  a  Inidget 
that  did  not  ignore  that  commitment. 
This  appropriation  meets  that  budget 
target 


I  urge  my  colleaguea,  irtiether  they 
auppwt  Poatal  Servlee  aariatanm  for 
charitable  groupa.  efaurchiea.  aehoOl 
pubUcatlopa.  rural  newapapers,  and 
vetnana'  organlMttena  or  not  to  keep 
the  word  of  the  Government  and  aup- 
port the  aptvopriatkm  for  revenue 
foregone  and  thla  Treaaury/poatal  ap- 
propriatlons  bUL 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  AiHiroprlatlons  Committee,  and 
particularly  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treaaury— Poatal  Service-General 
Govemmoit  for  their  good  work  on 
thla  flacal  year  1984  approprlatlooa 
bllL  Of  particular  note  la  the  reatora- 
tion  of  $52,800,000  and  2,000  poalttona 
for  Cuatoma  peiaonnel.  which  the  ad- 
miniatration  propoaed  to  rtlmlnatie  In 
1984. 

As  a  representative  from  the  Los  An- 
geles basin.  I  realise  the  congestion 
and  problems  that  would  be  caused  by 
any  reductions  in  our  Customs  wen- 
ion.  The  high  level  of  drug  abuse  and 
related  crime  in  this  country  requires 
a  strong  law  enforcement  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  illldt  drugs  craning 
into  the  United  States.  The  proposed 
rediictlon  would  also  slow  down  the 
processing  of  visitors  to  thia  coimtry. 
particularly  trying  with  the  additional 
influx  of  visitors  to  the  1984  Olympics 
in  southern  California,  as  well  as  the 
processing  of  our  own  dtisens  return- 
ing fnxn  abroad. 

In  addltlcm.  reductions  in  personnel 
would  adversdy  affect  the  proceasing 
of  the  tsaXxy  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial goods  being  imported  into  the 
United  States.  More  important,  this 
reduction  would  Jeopardiae  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  interdict  the  flow 
of  Illegal  drugs  and  other  contraband 
into  the  country. 

As  the  committee  so  wisely  deter- 
mined, now  is  not  the  time  to  reduce 
our  Customs  personneL  The  commit- 
tee has.  Instead,  added  an  additional 
$25,000,000  to  fund  an  additional  850 
podtlons.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  southern  California  as  a  port  of 
entry,  I  urge  the  Customs  Service  to 
carefully  consider  how  best  to  allocate 
these  podtlons,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation future,  as  well  as  present  needa. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  Ontario 
International  Airport  wHl  expand  ita 
service  from  nearly  2  milllcm  passen- 
gers per  year  to  over  10  million.  The 
LJL  Department  of  Airports,  which 
operates  Los  Angeles  Airport  and  On- 
tario Airport  among  others,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  entire  region  will  only 
be  able  to  absorb  another  16  million 
paaaengera  per  year  by  the  end  of  the 
centivy.  and  Ontario  la  likely  to  be 
serving  10  million  of  thoae  18  million 
people.  The  expanded  eaat  Loa  Ange- 
lea  badn  la  already  finding  the  Ontar- 
io Airport  far  more  convmlent  par- 
ticularly with  Ita  improved  fllghta  and 
aervlcea.    I   encourage   the   Custtuns 


Servloe  t4  seriously  oonalder  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  facility  at  this  strategi- 
cally groiring  airport 

Again.  I  f*»nvnmnA  my  frtiWieiMW  on 

the  AppttVKlatlons  Committee  for 
their  dlUaent  woik  In  thia  area« 
•  Mrs.  SCHROBDBR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairmaii  Rorau.  and  Oongreaaman 
HoTB  daaerve  the  hltfieat  pralae  for 
having  added  aeetlon  508  to  thla  bOL 
Section  5#8  readK 

None  of  the  fundi  amropriated  under  this 
Aet  ihaU  be  obUgated  or  expended  tolmide- 
ment  admlnliter  or  enfflne  the  mopoaed 
Offlee  of  Penoond  Manaaament  refula» 
Uons  puUktaed  in  the  Fsdeial  Register  on 
ICsreh  M.  IMS,  at  pages  UMl  throogh 

urn. 

Simply  atated.  thia  language  atatea 
congreaalonal  diaaivroval  of  theae  reg- 
ulatory ptopoaala. 

Let  me  recount  a  Uttle  of  the  hiatory 
of  thia  provldon.  About  a  year  ago. 
Office  of  Peraimnel  Management 
(OFM)  Director  Donald  J.  Devine 
floated  an  idea  for  changing  the  rulea 
governing  reductiona-in-foroe  (RETa) 
In  the  Federal  Government  Devlne'a 
trial  balloim  waa  riddled  with  gunfire 
from  all  dlrectlooa.  The  White  Houae 
became  ocmcemed  that  It  would  hurt 
Republican  Members  of  Congress 
seeking  reelection  if  Devine  were  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  with  Us  RIF  pro- 
posal and  80  they  ordered  him  to  hold 
off  until  after  the  eleetlon.  It  took 
unto  the  end  of  March  before  thla 
package  of  propoaala  finally  cleared 
the  White  Houae  and  were  put  out  for 
commoil  By  thia  time,  the  paiAage 
had  groim  to  indude  not  cmly  RIF 
propoaiOt.  but  alao  propoaala  to  elimi- 
nate automatic  within  grade  pay  In- 
creaaea.  to  reduce  eligibility  for  over- 
time pay  under  Fair  ladwr  Standards 
Act  provisions^  and  to  miedfy  in  ex- 
travaffaot  and  inaccurate  deteil  the 
scope  of  liargalning  between  Federal 
onployee  unions  and  agendea. 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  aove 
and  far-reaching  impact  of  theae  pro- 
posals, I  (immediately  wrote  Dr.  Devine 
to  urge  him  to  withdraw  the  regula- 
tions and  seek  legiaiative  change  In- 
stead. On  April  7, 1  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  Uodi  the  four  propoaed  regula- 
tions. IlilB  measure,  HJt  2449,  now 
has  over  125  cosponsors  with  more 
Joining  dally.  On  May  25.  the  House 
formally  declared  its  opposition  to  the 
regulationa  by  approving  the  suM)le- 
mental  appnvrlatlMis  for  fiscal  year 
1983  with  ita  provlalaii  to  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funda  to 
implement  the  OPM  propoaala  unleaa 
and  unto  the  Comptr<dldr  General  re- 
vlewa  them.  Comptroller  General 
Bowsher  has.  in  fact  determined  that 
the  proixxal  to  aet  two  different 
atandards  for  within  grade  Federal 
pay  ndaea  d^iendlng  on  atep  can  only 
be  aoctnnpliahed  through  legialatlon— 
to  attestpt  to  regulate  thla  aignlflcant 
a  change  would  be  HlegaL 


After  the  HOuae  paaaage  of  the  aup- 
Idemental  approprlatlooa  bill  and  Ita 
prohlUtlfm  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  regulaticma.  OFM  Director  Devine 
met  with  t^e  leader  in  this  area  from 
the  other  body  to  work  out  a  deaL  The 
arrangement  waa  that  the  other  body 
would  not  attach  aimilar  pndilbitory 
language  In  the  atwrc^riatlcma  bill  if 
OFM  would  hold  off  on  promulgation 
of  final  regulationa  until  Ccmgreas  had 
an  opportunity  to  paaa  leglalatlon  deal- 
ing with  the  iaaue.  An  elaborate  aet  of 
changea  were  diadoaed  which  alleged- 
ly would  be  the  basis  of  his  legislative 
action.  Once  word  got  out  about  this 
deal,  however.  Dr.  Devine  reacted  by 
sending  a  letter  to  agency  heads 
aajftaig  that  he  would  only  hold  off 
until  August  1.  This  places  us  In  the 
Bouse  In  the  absurd  podtion  of  push- 
ing through  the  proposal  floated  in 
the  other  body  with  little  debate  or 
consideration,  or  being  stu^  with  the 
devastating  OPM  regulations.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  be  forced  into 
m«irfny  this  type  of  Hobson's  choice. 

In  late  April,  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  held  hearings 
on  the  regulatory  proposals.  OPM  Di- 
rector Devine  failed  to  Justify  the  need 
for  these  proposals.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mittee voted,  subsequent  to  these 
tiftvT<ng«,  to  send  strong  negative  com- 
ments on  the  regulations  to  OPM 
These  -  55-page-long  comments  find 
that  the  perf  onnance  based  incentive 
system  regulations  "would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  motivation  of 
employees,  detracting  from  what  little 
credibility  the  current  performance 
appraisal  has,  and  stripping  managers 
of  use  of  the  performance  m^pralsal 
system  as  a  management  tooL"  The 
proposed  RIF  regulations  would  "en- 
courage manipulation  of  the  woi^ 
fence  based  on  politics  and  favoritism; 
diacrimlnate  against  older  and  senior 
levd  employees;  eliminate  even  the  po- 
tential for  a  successful  placement 
system  for  displaced  employees;  and 
significantly  reduce  existing  protec- 
tions for  veterans."  The  committee 
said  that  OPM  was  "dearly  without 
authority"  in  issuing  labor-manage- 
ment guidance  and  that  the  guidance 
"seriously  misstates  the  law  and  con- 
flicts with  numerous  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
and  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals."  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  voted  17  to  4  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Appropriations 
C(munittee  asking  for  Indudon  of  the 
prohibitory  language  which  is  in  the 
bHl.  Section  508  is  exactly  what  the 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  asked  to  be  induded  in  the 
bOL 

Congress  has  established,  through 
legislation,  the  bade  rules  governing 
the  Fedoal  work  force.  The  authority 
it  has  conferred  on  the  Office  of  Per- 
Bimnd  Management  to  regulate  in  this 
area  has  been  purposefully  drcum- 
acrlbed.  To  allow  the  implementation 


of  regulationa.  auch  aa  theae,  irtiich 
make  maaatve  changea  In  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  wonrkplaoe.  la  to  allow  an 
intrusicm  on  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legldative  and  executive 
brandiea  of  Government 

We  ahould  block  OPM'a  regulationa 
becauae  we  wUl  not  be  performing  our 
constitutional  duty  unleaa  we  do  ao. 
We  ahould  block  theae  regulationa  be- 
cauae. if  we  fan  to  do  ao,  we  will  be  in- 
flicthig  aevere  and  permanent  damage 
on  the  quality  of  the  Federal  work 
force.  We  ahould  hlodk.  theae  regular 
tlons  so  that  a  system  truly  tying  pay 
to  performance  can  be  created.  We 
should  block  these  regulations  to  pro- 
tect veterans  from  having  thdr  reten- 
tion in  force  rl^ts  diluted.  We  should 
blodK  these  regulations  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  the  healthy,  cooperative  labor- 
management  relations  which  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  Federal  service.  We 
should  block  these  regulations  to 
permit  Congress  the  oivortunlty  to 
worii  its  will.  We  should  XAoA  these 
regulations  because  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  already  done  too 
much  to  hurt  Federal  woricers. 
Enoui^  is  enough.* 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  additional  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  bat^  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAmBCAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BuaUU  OF  aovBiiiiKMT  Fdiaiicul 
OPBAnom 


SAUUUIS  AHD  1 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Government  Financial  Operatkms; 
$242,995,000  of  which  $6,904,000  shall 
rrauin  available  untO  emended  for  i 
modernisation  tnitti^veB. 


AMxmnmrr  orvBUD  bt  mt.  nfiin  or  oHto 

Mr.  iflLLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mnxn  of 
Ohio:  On  pace  3,  line  15:  strike  out 
"$242,995,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thoeof. 
"$239,995,000". 

BCr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  will  simply 
reduce  the  funding  level  for  the 
Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations by  $3  million,  from 
$242,995,000  to  $239,995,000.  We  un- 
derstand from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that,  since  the  January 
budget  submisdon  for  the  Bureau,  the 
Treasury  Deparbnent  has  recalculated 
the  costs  associated  with  postage 
needs  and  certain  other  projecta,  and 
the  Department  advises  that  these 
savings  are  posdble  without  any  effect 
on  the  Bureau's  mission  or  reoMxadUl- 
itles  and  wlUiout  any  effect  on  ita  cur- 
rent plans  to  review  Government  ac- 
counting procediures  to  attain  furthn 
savings  in  its  cash  management  oper- 
ations. 
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In  oOmt  vordi.  Mr.  Chalmian.  we 
•n  alvaya  lookinc  for  a  place  to  nve. 
•ad  here  ve  can  Mve  $S  mflUan. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chalraian.  will 
theientkaaanneliir 

Mr.  MIUJSl  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
■enfekaBan  froBB  CaUf onla. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr  caiainnan.  may  I 
My  that  I  do  not  really  ondmtand 
why  the  reduetloti  is  reoommended, 
partleiilariy  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amoont  in  the  bill  li  exactly  the 
—«*"«*  requerted  by  the  admlnistra- 
tion.  an  amoont  that  came  to  the  com- 
mlttae.  We  accepted  the  adminlstim- 
ttonl  reqnert.  And  to  reduce  it  further 
I  bdieve  would  not  be  acceptable  inao- 
fkr  as  the  aAatnirtration  ii  concerned, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  *«■—»«***«  as  a  whole  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MIUJSl  of  Oitkt.  Mr.  Chair- 
maa  I  am  a  little  surprised.  It  is  true 
that  It  is  the  amount  the  admtnlstrap 
tian  requested.  But  after  we  nuurked 
up,  Uie  dialiman  of  the  committee. 
the  tentleman  from  California,  and 
myself  sat  down  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  flaaiury,  and  he  conveyed  a  mes- 
sage. This  is  one  of  the  four  points 
that  he  made,  that  they  could  reduce 
$S  million  in  this  area  without  creat- 
ine a  problem.  And  I  thought  we 
should  take  them  at  their  word. 

Mr.  ROTBAL,  Mr.  Oiatoman.  If  the 
gentleman  win  yidd  further.  I  do  not 
remember  that  convenatitm.  However, 
I  am  sure  that  it  took  place. 

l^e  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  a  reduction  already,  below  the 
IHevkNis  year,  of  $5  milllMi.  So  there  \b 
a  reduction  in  the  recommended 
amount  br  the  White  House.  The  re- 
duction Is  stm  In  place.  It  Is  lower  by 
$5  mmion  than  1983. 

Now.  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  reduce  it  ev«i  further  by  how 
mudi? 

Mr.  MSUXR  of  Ohio.  To  reduce  It 
$3  mnUon  more.  <m  the  reconunoida- 
tloo  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
the  rrtmrnmriviatiffln  of  the 
it  seems  to  me  that  the 
letter  of  cooununlcatlmi  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Well,  we  have 
a  letter  to  that  effect.  It  may  take  a 
little  time.  I  was  not  anticipating  this. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  has 
a  letter  also  from  the  Secretary  that 
would  point  out  this  as  being  me  of 
the  four  points  made  In  our  meeting. 
When  we  find  one  of  the  Secretaries 
saying.  "We  could  live  without  this." 
and  we  have  a  $200  billion  deficit 
coming  up.  I  would  say  we  better  grab 
everything  we  can.  in  this  ease,  reduce 
it  $•  mmion. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  If  the  gentlonan  wiU 
yield  further.  I  do  not  dilute  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  the  informa- 
tion that  he  has  dted.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  committee  as  a 
irtKde  has  not  received  a  letter  tnm 


OMB  or  from  anyone  else  requesting  a 
further  reductian  in  this  item. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  I  cannot  at  this 
point  agree  that  a  reduction  should 
takeptace. 

Now.  it  Is  poastble.  as  has  happened 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  do  not  get 
inf  onnation  on  time.  It  could  be  on  Its 
way.  But  anything  that  Is  on  its  way  Is 
something  that  we  cannot  show  ss  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  it  does  exist.  I 
can  only  take  the  gmtleman's  word 
for  it  that  he  has  received  that  Inf  or- 
mati<m. 

I  still  hope  that  the  gentleman  can 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Pertiaps  I 
would  put  It  In  on  the  Senate,  and 
thm  we  could  agree  to  it.  if  it  was  nee- 
ttBftry»  III  ffonfffTCTic^. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Well.  I  hate  to 
give  up  the  opportunity  to  save  $3  mil- 
liiui  after  aU  of  the  times  I  have  been 
on  the  flow  in  order  to  offer  a  2-per- 
cent reduction  In  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxaa) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Adoasbo  and  by 
imanimous  axaaeai,  Mr.  Mnxaa  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  lOLLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  T<^ 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoTBAL),  and  I  would  respectfully 
request  that  the  gentleman  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  the 
report.  It  is  for  financial  operations, 
which  Includes  processing  claims  on 
lost,  stolen  and  forged  checks.  Many 
of  us  know  the  long  time  It  takes  for 
many  of  our  constituents  to  be  reim- 
bursed on  a  forged  check  or  on  a 
stolen  Instrument.  So  many  of  the 
agencies  so  often  come  to  us  and  tell 
us  they  can  save  money,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  where  they  are  going  to 
save  money  or  how  they  are  going  to 
saveoumey. 

So  I  would  agree  with  my  chairman. 
If  they  can  save  this  money— we  are 
aU  for  reductions— let  them  make 
their  case  with  the  Senate,  and  when 
we  go  to  conference,  if  they  have  made 
their  case  I  would  be  the  first,  along 
with  my  chairman,  to  accept  that  re- 
duction. But  until  and  unless  we  know 
where  that  reduction  Is  going  to  be 
made  or  how  It  Is  going  to  affect  these 
various  operations,  I  think  we  should 
withhold  Judgment 

D  1S20 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  RoTBAL.  and  say  that  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  this  all  resulted  from  the 


amendment  I  offered  in  the  subooBn- 
mittee.  as  the  gentleman  win  reoaU,  to 
reduce  funds  available  for  the  data 
systems  modemiaation  program  in  the 
IR& 

Since  that  time.  Treasury  has  «ome 
up  and  said  that  they  need  part  of 
that  money.  I  understand  that  there 
mart  a  series  of  amendments  that 
Treasury  wanted  to  have  offered  to 
effect  reductions  in  some  accounts,  so 
that  numey  could  be  restored  to  the 
IRS  data  systems  modemlatimi  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  now  talked  with  the  ranking 
Republican,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mnxaa.  and  he  is  not  going  to 
offer  that  series  of  amendments.  He 
WiU  Just  offer  this  one.  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  accept  it.  It  Is  $3  million. 
This  letter  from  the  Treasury  says: 

TblB  reduction  refleeU  a  iwtliiutt  of 
nuUllnc  oasts  based  on  volumM  throusb  the 
fint  half  of  fiscal  year  1961  and  dl^t 
ehansea  to  certain  tanprovement  projects 
planned  through  fiscal  year  1084. 

So  I  think  we  should  accept  this 
amendment  so  as  to  effect  an  addition- 
al messure  of  savings  within  the 
Treasury  budget. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentlonan  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

The  point  in  question  Is  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  not  received  a 
request  for  this  reduction.  We  have 
not  received  It  from  OMB  through  the 
normal  budget  amendment  process. 

However,  out  of  great  respect  for 
both  the  gentlonan  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoirtB)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  ICnxsa),  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  this  amendment 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield,  I  would  like  to  dear 
up  that  point  that  I  have  the  letter 
not  from  OMB,  Dave  Stockman,  but 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  copy 
of  that  letter.  It  Is  a  followup  to  the 
meeting  that  the  gentleman  and  I  had 
with  the  Secretary  In  the  gentleman's 
office.  So  this  \b  the  No.  3  Item  of  the 
recommendations.  Now,  It  is  true  that 
I  do  not  have  it  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

BCr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  comes  about  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting  attended  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  do  not  want 
to  make  an  incorrect  statement  on  the 
floor,  and  it  may  well  be  the  case  that 
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you  do  nM  have  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
but  It  was  my  understanding  as  we  left 
the  gentleman's  otfloe  that  we  would 
have  this  in  written  fonn  paased  \»dk. 
tobotholus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CBAIRMAN.  The  Clei*  wlU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
UmSDSnu 


Vat  nrrrsMrr  espeM«s  of  the  Chlted 
States  Cuitons  Servlee,  ladodlnf  purdiaae 
of  two  huadred  motor  vebldes  for  replaee- 
ment  oidy,  inrhMWin  mm  hundred  and 
ninety  for  poUoe-type  use:  hire  of  pasMocer 
vehletae  aad  alrenft;  aoqulritlaB  (pordiaae 
of  S).  oporstlan  and  matntenanoe  of  aircraft; 
transfer  of  additional  ahaaft  and/or  equip- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  appropriate  Secretaries  may  agree;  and 
awards  of  eompenntloa  to  inf orawri.  as  au- 
thorised tr  tlie  Act  of  August  IS,  IBM  (13 
VJ&.C.  4ny,  $651,163,000  of  whkdi  not  to 
exceed  $1$0.000  ihan  be  availahle  for  pay- 
ment for  rental  vooe  In  connectlaa  with 
predearanee  operatloas  snd  not  to  exceed 
ILOOOXHW,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  reatareh:  Prmldat,  That  none  of  the 
funds  m*4e  availahle  by  this  Act  shall  be 
availaUe  for  admlnlstrattve  expenses  to  pay 
any  emplcgr  ee  overtime  pay  in  an  amount  in 
exocw  of  $36,000:  ProvMsd  further.  That 
the  Comnimloner  or  his  designee  may  waive 
this  llmtttfl^  in  individual  esses  in  order  to 
prevent  ekeoeeslve  costs  or  to  meet  emei^ 
gency  reqaiiemmts  of  the  Service. 

AMXmiXST  OmSB)  ST  MB.  ntSRXBL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FSsmsl:  On 
pase  5.  line  4.  strike  "$661,163,000"  and 
Insert  iit  Ueu  thereof  Uw  followinr 
"$637,769  JWO". 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  bring  the  vpipro- 
priatitm  Into  conf  onnanoe  with  the  au- 
thorisaUon  bill  which  IMb  House 
passed  bgr  a  tremendous  majority  not 
too  long  ago. 

The  administration  asked  for  some 
$578  million.  The  authorising  commit- 
tee uppcRl  that  amount  by  nearly  $50 
million  to  the  amount  contained  in  my 
amendment  The  Oonamittee  on  Ap- 
propriations added  a  little  bit  more, 
and  the  intenti<m  of  my  amendment  is 
to  take  it  buck  to  the  authorliing  level 

Blr.  Chainnan.  in  our  authoriaing 
committee  we  were  nervous  that  the 
administration  was  not  sddng  for 
enough  money  so  we  made  some  add- 
ons, not  (mly  to  protect  current  em- 
ployees who  would  have  been  reduced 
had  the  admlnistratian's  request  been 
authorittd,  but  in  addition,  we  provid- 
ed for  an  increase  of  650  new  posl- 
ticms,  including  450  Customs  Inspec- 
tors. 15$  Import  Qpedalists.  and  SO 
Patrol  Officers. 

As  a  nutter  of  fact,  this  is  about  a 
14-perceht  Increase,  of  course,  far 
beyond  the  cost  of  living,  over  the 


amount  at  whidi  Customs  is  now  au- 
thoriaed.  We  believe 'that  this  will 
fuUy  fund  all  current  customs  duties, 
and  wHl  provide,  under  the  Pay  Ccmi- 
parahOlty  Act  for  all  pay  raises  neces- 
sary for  the  1084  fiscal  year.  What  Is 
reaUy  being  cut  tme  are  some  extra 
funds  for  Operations  Exodus  which 
two  committees  in  this  Congress  have 
already  found  ia  already  well  funded 
at    the    level    conteim)lated    in    my 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Waahington  (Mr.  Bomaai)  and  I  would 
now  yield  to  him  for  such  comment  as 
he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  would  like  to 
commend  him  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  Operation  Exodus, 
insofar  as  I  know,  has  no  authorfasing 
basis  for  its  existence.  The  gentleman 
Is  on  a  committee  that  has  that  Juris- 
diction, and  my  subcommittee  has 
takm  up  the  Export  Administration 
Act  which  deals  primarily  with  nation- 
al security  controls. 

This  started  out  as  a  very  modest 
program  a  few  years  ago.  Last  year  it 
was  funded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  how  it  has  gone  to  almost 
$35  million,  which  Is  the  request 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  the  enforcement  au- 
thority for  the  Export  Administration 
Act  and  has  not  been  weU  funded  in 
the  past  I  think  last  year  Customs 
ment  about  $30  million  on  its  Oper- 
ations Exodus  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  only  spent  $3.5 
million. 

So  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade  has 
acted  concurrently  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means'  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  to  reduce  that  amount  to 
$14  million.  That  will  allow  Customs 
to  »»«f«"»^«"  its  traditional  enforce- 
ment role  in  seizures  snd  other  activi- 
ties, but  we  will  not  have  a  situation 
where  (Customs  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  competing  for  en- 
forcement authority  on  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  net  result  is  to  place  an 
imdue  burden  upon  the  business  com- 
munity, particularly  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  high  technology  indus- 
try. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  Operation  Exodus  in  the  Port- 
land-Seattle region,  from  Jime  to  De- 
cember last  year,  in  its  random  inspec- 
tions had  53  detentions  at  these  ports. 
Of  those,  14  shipments  were  seized 
and  none  of  the  violations  were  serious 
enough  to  warrant  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Operation  Exodus  has  spent 
about  $450,000  for  that  activity  and 
there  are  no  serious  violations. 


So  I  think  it  is  a  wasted  e^enditure 
of  Federal  tax  dollars,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  placing  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  business  community.  We  find 
now  that  the  Dqiartment  of  Com- 
merce will  have  sufficient  authority  to 
carry  out  this  reqMmslbillty  in  the 
future.         

Mr.  mEINZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gmtlonan  fttnn  New  T<uk. 


Mr. 
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of  Commerce  has  the  Jurisdiction,  does 
it  have  the  manpower  to  enforce  it?  In 
other  words,  we  have  it  within  the 
Customs,  the  manpower  and  the  au- 
thority. 

Does  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  the  maxtpower  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  Just  2  weeks  ago 
maxked  up  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  greatly  Increased  the  Dqiartment 
of  Commerce's  enforcement  staff;  not 
only  that  but  we  broadened  its  en- 
forcement authority  so  that  in  the 
future  it  would  not  only  have  the  au- 
thority but  would  have  the  resources 
to  do  sn  effective  Job.  So  we  would  not 
have  two  agencies  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUonan  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Toik. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  caiairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  legislative  history,  if 
this  reduction  is  i4>proved  by  the  com- 
mittee or  by  the  House,  do  we  have 
legislative  history  that  this  reduction 
will  only  be  i4n>lied  to  Operation 
Exodus,  and  that  this  reduction  will 
not  be  ^)pliedin  other  areas? 

Mr.  FRENZEZj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  my 
intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  committee  leaders  on 
both  sides,  and  I  hope  they  will  find  it 
acceptable.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoTBAL),  if  he  would  care  to  make  a 
statement 

BCr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  specific 
amoimt  that  is  going  to  be  earmaiked 
for  Operation  Exodus. 

How  many  dollars  are  we  talking 
about?        

Mr.  FRENZEL.  We  are  talking  about 
$14  million.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  ROTBAL.  So  It  vould  be.  then, 
a  rednetlim  of  apiiroxiiiiateljr  $14  mll- 
Uon?  

Ifr.  PRKHZKL.  No.  it  is  not  a  reduo- 
ttaL  tt  li  a  total  UM  of  fundi  of  $14 


Ifr.  ROTBAL.  Tbe  gentleman  to  oor- 
reet  It  la  a  total  um  of  funds  of  ap- 
pnndmatdy  $14  million. 

Ifr.  Cbaliman.  based  cm  the  inf or- 
matlon  that  the  committee  has  re- 
oehred  up  to  this  time.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  aooq>t  the 


Ifr.  VRKNZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thitk  the  gentleman  fran  Calif onila 
(Ifr.  RonsL). 

Mr.  MIUJBR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ntKNZCL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohto. 

Mr.  USIAXR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minority  accepts  the  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendhnent  offered  hf  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FhamiL). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmenkBeBt  otfeicd  by  Mr.  Rotbal:  On 
5.  Hue  U.  after  the  wont  "Ben\et". 
the  foUowtnc:  ":  PrtnUei  furOter. 
Thai  nooe  of  the  fundi  made  available  by 
ttala  Act  nay  be  uaed  for  admintatrattve  ez- 
liniMfB  In  connection  with  tbe  propoeed  redl- 
reettOD  of  the  Sqnal  Bnidoyment  Opportu- 
nity Pncraas:  Pnvtded  fitrther.  That  none 
of  the  fundi  made  svillable  by  this  Act 
■ban  be  available  for  administiatlve  ex- 
imiMra  to  reduce  the  number  of  Customs 
Service  regions  below  seven  during  fiscal 
year  »•«.". 

Mr.  ROTBAL  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part  I  recommend  language  that  was 
propoeed  in  last  year's  hoi.  and  actual- 
ly In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House.  I 
recently  received  inf ormati<«  that  in- 
dicates It  would  be  amHTopriate  to 
carry  the  same  language  in  this  bOL 

The  language  has  to  do  with  the 
equal  employment  CHHxntunlty  pro- 
gram. Since  a  couple  of  years  ago  an 
Intemal  reorganiHitlon  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  which  would  reduce  the 
rmrht***  on  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment was  proposed.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  Idea  to  insert  a  provl- 
8i<Mi  in  this  hoi  iffohfbltlng  the  Service 
from  taking  any  action  which  would 
reduce  the  level  of  effort  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  the  proposed 
action  by  the  Service  represents  a  re- 
duction of  the  rmphasis  on  insuring 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
all  taidlvlduals  within  the  Service.  The 
langiiag*  directs  the  Service  to  main- 
tain the  same  organlntional  structure 
as  In  prior  years. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  prohibits  the 
Customs  Service  from  consolidating 
the    Customs    regional    structure.    I 


might  mention  alw  that  the  ccmimlt- 
tee  is  coooemed  that  the  propoeed 
copaoMdatlfln  of  Customs  Import  spe- 
cialist pifiw"*'  ml^t  result  In  re- 
duced service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yM.A  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ammdment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man ftom  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Rotsal). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  dak.  will 
read. 

The  Cleik  read  as  f  oUows: 
BuBBAO  or  TBS  Mnr 


SAUBIBS  ABS  KZPBBSBB 

ry>r  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint:  $4f  .S5a.000. 

roDRoroBOBa 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chahnan.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
salaries  and  expenses,  contained  in 
title  I  are  not  authorised  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  frtnn  California  (Mr.  Rotbal) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ROTBAL  Tes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  been 
opentiDg  under  one  form  or  another 
since  this  country  was  first  founded. 
The  mint  has  been  minting  and  issu- 
ing coins  pursuant  to  authority  found 
in  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Section  251  of  UUe  31  establishes  the 
Bureau  and  I  would  just  like  to  read  to 
the  Chairman  the  first  part  of  section 
251.  It  reads  as  follows: 

There  sball  be  established  In  the  Treasury 
Department  a  Bureau  of  the  Mint  embrac- 
Inc  as  an  orsanlaatlon  and  under  Its  control 
aD  mints  for  tbe  manufacture  of  coin  and 
all  assay  offloes  for  the  stamping  of  bars 
which  bas  beoi  or  which  may  be  authorised 
bylaw. 

Section  253  states: 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  have  the 
genoal  supervision  of  all  mints  and  assay 
offices  and  shall  make  an  annual  rnwrt  to 
the  Secntary  of  the  Treasury  of  their  oper- 
ations at  the  dose  of  each  fiscal  year,  and 
from  time  to  time  such  additional  reports 
setting  forth  the  operational  conditions  of 
such  iiMtitutloos  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire, and  shall  lay  before  him  Uw  annual 
estimates  for  their  support;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  appoint  the 
number  of  clerks  daasifled  according  to  law 
necessary  to  discharge  the  duties  of  said 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  sections  I 
have  Just  read,  sections  261  through 
463  of  title  31  set  forth  In  detail  the 
duties  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and 
those  sections  are  replete  with  require- 
ments that  the  mint  must  accomplish 
certain  acts. 

I  would  like  to  cite  Deschler's  and 
Brown's  Procedure  of  the  House,  chap- 
ter 25.  section  5.7.  which  states  in  part, 
as  follows.  Section  5.7  reads  as  follows: 

The  faOure  of  Congress  to  enact  into  law 
separate  leglslaUon  specifically  authoristng 


appropriatloiia  for 

not  niBiwsFfly  render  anmpflattoas  for 
those  pragraaH  Bohlaet  to  a  potat  of  < 
where  mere  genetal  eilsiilng  law  i 
appraprlatlons  for  sud»  pNgnaw.  Tlma.  a 
paragraph  to  a  feneral  approprtatlop  bill 
purportedly  orwtalnlng  aoaae  hmdi  not  yet 
spedflnally  authorised  by  separata  laglBla- 
tlon  was  tadd  not  to  violate  Role  ZZI  danae 
a.  where  it  was  shown  that  aO  of  the  funds 
in  the  paragraph  where  authariaed  by  more 
general  provWoos  of  law  corrantly  appllea- 
ble  to  the  programs  in  question, 

It  is  my  opinkm.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  general  existing  law  which  I  have 
Just  dted  authorlaes  the  approplra- 
tkm.  The  United  States  Code  specifi- 
cally establishes  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  and  because  the  Code  requires 
the  mint  to  accomplish  certain  func- 
tions, there  is  implicit  in  law  the  au- 
thority for  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate funds  to  accomplish  those  objec- 
tives which  Congress  set  forth  in  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  point 
of  order  be  overruled. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recoffDlae  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Ahhuiizio)  but  the  Chair  would 
ask  him  to  address  >»«tM»if  to  the  ne- 
cessity, as  he  claims  In  his  point  of 
order,  for  an  annual  authorization  for 
these  funds. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
listened  closely  to  the  explanation  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

If  the  Chair  were  to  sustain  the 
point  of  order,  there  would  not  be  any 
need  for  authorising  omunittees  to 
present  their  authorisations.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  be 
doing  the  Job. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  that  in 
clause  2,  rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  states  that  funds  cannot  be 
an>roprlated  with  an  authorisation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conn) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

D  1540 

>fr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  dted  a  number  of  general  authori- 
sations, which  taken  together  consti- 
tute authorization  within  the  meaning 
and  the  application  of  rule  XXI, 
clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Studds).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  tram  minois  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  au- 
thorization for  the  expenses  contained 
in  the  line  in  question. 

The  gentleman  from  California  dtes 
an  organic  statute  creating  the  office 
in  question,  namely,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint. 

The  Chair  is  aware  of  the  bill.  H H. 
2628.  passed  by  the  House  earlier  this 
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year,  but  hot  yet  law.  Tbafc  bOl.  If  and 
iriien  it  beoomea  law.  wfU  anthorlw 
some  Buseau  of  Mint  appropriatiaas 
for  flaeal  ItM  and  provide  other  per- 
manent atithoriaatloaB  for  salartaa  and 
expenses.  Absent  citation  to  sudi  a 
statute  nequlring  annual  authortaa- 
tlon.  however,  the  Chair  bdieves  that 
the  gmtleman  from  CaUfonila  may 
rely  on  an  organic  act  creating  the 
office  and  authorliing  It  as  a  standing 
authorisation  hi  law  fw  the  purpooes 
of  the  Bureau  and.  therefcne.  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

The  d^  will  read. 

The  ddrk  read  as  f  oUowk 

For  filial  liloii  of  and  taBpravaments  to  ex- 
isting Mint  farfllt^fT  and  for  renovation  of 
surplus  Federal  propertlaa  to  be  acquired  by 
lease  or  purchase;  $34170,000,  to  remain 
available  imta  expended. 

ronRoroBBsa 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  have  a  potait  of 
order.  Me.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Again  I  make  the 
pohit  of  drder  that  the  funds  appn^iri- 
ated  by  this  paragnu>h  are  not  authrar- 
izedbylaw. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  goitle- 
iq^n  froth  CaUfomia  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cm- 
cede  the  point  of  order. 

The  OTAmMAN.  The  potait  of 
order  is  conceded  and  sustained,  and 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CKeik  proceeded  to  read  page  6 
ofthebUi. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Ifr.  Chapman.  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  page  6  be  considered  as  read 
and  opeq  to  amendment. 

The  CfiAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fittim  Mianchusetts  asks  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  page  6  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment. 

Is  then  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  on  page  6? 

Does  the  gentleman's  request 
cover 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  (Jhalrman.  I  uk. 
^iT^ftwimntM  consent  that  the  remaln- 
dn-  of  tide  I  be  ocmsklned  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment. 

The  (3HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  wlthliold.  Did  the  gentleman's  taii- 
tlal  reqdMt  extend  throui^  the  final 
paragraph  on  the  bottom  of  page  6? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Right  up  to  the  final 
paragrai^  on  the  top  of  page  7.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Through  Une  3  on 
pageT?     

Mr.  CONTE.  Tea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  roquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
pointB  of  order  to  that  page,  page  6 
and  the  first  three  lines  (m  page  7? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  that 
page  and  those  lines? 

If  not,  the  Cleik  will  read. 

The  Cleric  proceeded  to  read  page  7 
ofthebOL 

Mr.  CONTT:  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  title  I  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Vx.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman's  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  the  genUe- 
man reoove  the  right  to  object? 

Ifr.  JACOBS.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's request,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  If  I  could  hear  it  again. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  title  I.  which  is  the  next  several 
pages,  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  will  be  up  to 


Mr.  CONTE.  That  would  end  on 
page  11,  the  first  paragraph,  line  4. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  to  the  ranalnder  of  title  I? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  I? 


:  OFVBOD  BT  MB.  BDWABSS  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwabds  of 
Oklahoma:  On  page  11.  after  line  4.  add  the 
f oDowtng  new  secUtm: 

"Sac.  105.  None  of  the  funds  aK>ropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed to  implement,  administer  or  enforce  the 
provisions  of  TlUe  m.  SubttUe  A  of  the  Tax 
■quity  and  Fiscal  Remonsibaity  Act  of  1983 
(FX.  97-348).". 

Ifr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will, 
if  the  gentlonan  will  hold  on  one 
second.  I  would  like  to  yield  first  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Maisui). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yiekling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  like  to 
say  that,  of  course.  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  I  understand  there 
wQl  be  an  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment; so  for  that  reason  I  will  leave 
my  remarks  very  briefly;  but  as  I  said 
earlier  during  the  discussion  of  the 
rule,  this  matter  is  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 


I  think,  frankly,  we  could  have  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
in  the  Senate  Ftaiance  Committee  han- 
dled this  matter  in  an  expeditious 
fashion  so  that  the  banks  and  SftL's 
and  other  institutions  inv«dved  would 
not  have  suffered  the  kind  of  delays 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  Is 
concerned  about,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  realize  this  matter  is  going  forward 
at  this  time  and  for  that  reason  I  win 
not,  obviously,  ask  for  a  roUcall  or  any 
recorded  vote. 

I  have  no  delusions  about  the  out- 
come of  this  amendment,  off oed  by 
Mr.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma,  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  in  this  bill  to  imple- 
ment, administer  or  enforce  the  provi- 
sions impnring  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividend  income,  adopted  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respcmslbillty 
Act  of  1982.  However,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
feel  I  have  a  responsibility  to  explain 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  so  that  there  Is  no 

mlMinrtArwtjmHlng       abOUt       ItS       trUC 

nature. 

The  amendment  cannot  achieve  its 
author's  purpose.  Mr.  Edwabds  has  ex- 
plained that  he  Is  offering  the  amend- 
ment in  the  event  the  House  bill  re- 
pealing the  withholding  provlsliHis  has 
not  been  enacted  by  October  1.  liWS. 
Since  the  IRS  could  not  enforce  the 
law,  Mr.  Edwabds  seons  to  believe 
withholding  would  st(H>  on  that  date. 
Why  Mr.  Edwabds  believes  this  an>ro- 
prlations  bill  will  reach  the  Presldait 
before  the  repeal  bill  does  Is  unclear  to 
me.  But  more  pertinent  is  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  does  uot  and 
cannot  change  the  law.  If  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  has  not  been 
repealed  by  October  1,  1983,  it  will 
have  been  implemented,  effective  July 
1,  and  payors  of  Interest  and  dividencto 
wHl  be  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
withhold  the  tax.  Payors  will  also  be 
subject  to  penalties  under  the  law  for 
any  failure  to  withhold;  the  basic  poi- 
alty  in  all  withholding  laws  is  a  liahQ- 
ity  for  the  tax  that  should  have  been 
withheld.  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  these  liabilities  or  paudties.  To 
suggest  that  payors  will  not  comply 
with  the  law  because  the  IRS  cannot 
enforce  it  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  tantar 
mount  to  suggesting  that  the  corpora- 
tions and  financial  institutions  of 
America  are  prepared  to  flaunt  the 
law. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  pre- 
vent the  IRS  from  administering  the 
law.  The  absence  of  the  IRS  fmn  the 
withholding  process  is  most  likely  to 
work  to  the  detriment  of  tajqiayers 
and  the  payor  financial  Institutions 
and  corporations.  It  may  mean  that 
IRS  cannot  use  funds  to  process  ex- 
emption certificates  for  individuals 
and  other  exempt  recipients  like  cor- 
porations and  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions or  to  process  hardship  exceptions 
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^  vtthtaoldtnc     for     qualifying 

payon.  OouM  IRS  eroii  9end  money 
to  ivftae  the  1040  f onni  to  Indude  a 
oredlt  for  the  waam  wtttahdd  agalnit 
tax  doe?  Surdy  IRS  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  proeea  the  f onns  nibmttted 
by  payon  in  order  to  reoonelle 
amounts  withheld  or  to  credit  the 
amounta  withheld  agalut  taxpayer  ac- 
count!. 

It  li  dlfflailt  for  me  to  see  any  poil- 
tive  beneflto  to  American  taxpayers  <»■ 
to  the  liMtttuttais  affected  by  with- 
holdliw  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 
The  OoBgress  should  repeal  withhold- 
ing, if  that  is  its  wish.  The  House  has 
already  done  so.  Adopting  smend- 
iBffT***  such  as  this  one  can  only  in- 
crcasc  disrespect  tcr  Congress,  and 
indeed  an  the  Instttutloas  of  govern- 
ment, onee  its  real  effects  are  felt  by 
the  populace. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ui.  KDWARD6  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
House  took  an  overwhelming  positl<m 
on  the  subject  matter  before  us  and 
due  to  that  fact.  I  am  tfad  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  KDWARD6  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILUR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minority  accepts  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  and  wish 
to  i<9'"«p«»«^  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa for  having  the  f  (»eslght  to  seek 
the  prevention  of  U.S.  Treasury  funds 
tor  the  administration  of  the  10-per- 
cent withholding  tax  cm  Interest  and 

As  everyone  in  this  body  is  sJmost 
P^«nfiiny  aware,  we  have  received 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters 
aiding  that  the  10-pereent  withhold- 
ing provision  be  stricken  from  last 
year's  tax  bOL  We  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  particular  matter  now  for  over 
6  niffittf  After  numerous  debates,  we 
did  vote  to  repeal  withholding  6  weeks 
ago  by  a  very  large  margin. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  now 
the  repeal  measure  remains  bottled  up 
tn  the  other  body,  and  is  stlU  awaiting 
action.  Purthermore,  in  a  little  over  3 
weAs.  on  July  1. 10-peroent  withhold- 
ing win  go  into  effect  Financial  insti- 
tutions are  continuing  to  abide  by  the 
withholding  provisions  of  the  tax  law. 
■ad  I  think  it  Is  terribly  unfortunate 
that  these  inrtltutions  must  continue 
to  incur  enonnous  oompHancf  ex- 
>  even  though  the  intent  of  Con- 
would  appear  absolutely  crystal 
dear. 

I  also  find  it  unfortunate  that  we 
should  even  have  to  address  this  Issue 
once  again  when  both  the  House  and 
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fOllng  ouit  the  forms.  Computing  and 
accounting  systems  would  have  to  be 
modiflfK'  to  deduct  10  percent  of  each 
payment— daily,  monthly,  or  quarter- 
ly—only from  accounts  of  individuals 
who  have  not  filed  certificates  and 


the  Bcmstr  have  indicated  support  f <»* 
either  repeal  <v  postponement.  Howev- 
er, it  is  very  tanpntant  that  we  do  so 
throu^  this  amendment  so  that  we 
can  Insure  that  funds  wiU  not  be  avail- 
able for  withhokUng  even  if  the  House 


and  the  Senate  fall  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  direct  repeaL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  as  they 
did  6  weeks  ago  when  we  considered 
10-peroent  withholding,  and  support 
the  Edwards  amendment 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Edwsbds)  to  bloA  funding 
for  the  withholding  of  Income  taxes 
on  Interest  and  dividends. 

On  May  17.  the  House  resoundingly 
rejected  the  idea  of  withholding  of  in- 
terest and  dividends.  In  adopting  HJt 
2979  by  a  0-to-l  margin,  the  House  sig- 
naled its  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  savers 
and  Investors  who  would  be  hurt  by 
the  pmpoul  and  who  took  the  time  to 
write  their  Congressmen.  Relief  from 
the  onerous  new  withholding  tax  law 
seemed  within  our  graq>. 

Tet  today,  9  long  weeks  later,  our  ef- 
forts to  repeal  withholding  have  been 
oaot  again  bogged  down  In  the  Senate 
Flnanoe  Committee.  Every  day  of 
delay  brings  the  Jule  1  deadline  for 
ooogressicmal  action  to  repeal  with- 
holding closer. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  CMclahoma  (Mr.  Edwabds) 
will,  if  adopted,  reiterate  the  strong 
opposition  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  constituents  they  represent  to 
the  unfair  withholding  law.  We  need 
final  congressional  action  on  repeal  of 
the  new  withholding  law.  and  this 
amendment  will  help  us  reach  that 
goaL 

Withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dend income  was  originally  Justified 
by  its  sptMisors  ss  necessary  to  help 
catch  income  tax  cheaters— to  collect 
taxes  that  were  not  being  paid. 

However,  my  Information  is  that  ai>- 
proxlmately  95  percent  of  these  taxes 
are  being  paid  and  such  drastic  meas- 
ures will  cost  savings  institutions  h\m- 
dreds  of  mHUiHis  of  dollars  to  set  up 
new  reporting  and  payment  mecha- 
nisms that  are  unnecessary.  Lending 
institutions  already  provide  the  IRS 
form  1099  which  reports  interest  and 
dividends  earnings  of  taxpayers.  That 
should  be  enough  Inf ormatitm  for  the 
IRS  to  go  after  the  few  cheaters  who 
do  not  pay. 

Withholding  entaUs  far  more  than 
deducting  10  percent  of  the  annual 
payment  and  would  be  Increasingly 
burdensome  to  everyone.  Depositors 
and  shareholders  would  have  to  be  no- 
tified of  the  grounds  for  exonption 
and  given  a  certificate  of  application 
to  return  before  they  would  qualify 
for  spedal  treatment  Many  individ- 
uals would  need  assistance  In  under- 
standing whether  they  qiulify  or  In 


who  are  expected  to  recdve  over  $100 
annually. 

Most  of  those  who  save  and  invest 
would,  in  effect  be  extending  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  interest-free  loan 
until  they  received  a  refund  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Savers  would  lose  part  of 
the  advantage  of  automatic  com- 
pounding of  taiterest  since  a  portion  of 
•^niiwgB  would  be  removed  from  their 
accounts  with  each  payment  The  ad- 
ministrative cost  imposed  on  fjnandal 
Institutions  would  ultimately  be 
passed  on  to  savers  through  increased 
service  charges,  lower  interest  rates,  or 
reducticms  in  service. 

Finally,  it  has  been  estimated  that  2 
mlllkm  investors  automatically  rein- 
vest their  Interest  and  dividends.  The 
imposition  of  withholding  would 
ranove  about  $3  billion  from  the  Na- 
tion's pool  of  savings— most  of  which 
would  never  be  returned. 

Adoption  of  the  smendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  EDWAaos)  gives  us  another 
chance  to  express  our  opposition  to 
the  onerous  new  withholding  tax  law. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  supporting  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmmt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahrana  (Mr.  Edwaxds). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  n 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  n  on  page  11  be  consid- 
ered ss  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WTDEN.  ICr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  I  had  an 
amendment  to  title  L 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
Inform  the  gentleman  that  the  Clei^ 
has  begun  reading  title  n.  and  that  an 
amendment  to  title  I  would  not  be  In 
order,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WTDEN.  I  would  ask  such 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Oregon?    

Mr.  CONTE.  I  object  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is 
heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  frcnn  Massachusetts 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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there  any 


The  OAIRMAN.   Are 
points  of  order  to  title  H? 

Are  these  any  amendments  to  title 
n? 

Mr.  OfttBGO.  Mr.  Chabman.  I  offa 
an  amendment 

The  portion  of  the  bm  to  irtiich  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
TITtiE  n-FOflTAL  SCBVICX 
PATMsMr  to  THB  PosuL  8BBVI0S  Fmn 

Par  psyiaent  to  the  Postsl  Servtoe  Pund 
for  revenue  fofione  on  txt»  and  redooed 
rate  maO.  punuant  to  n  UB.C  MOl  (b)  and 
(c)  sod  Mctlaa  ITSS  of  the  Osanflms  Bodget 
ReconriHsttwi  Act  of  IMl.  UfnjIMJtM. 
NotwtttasUSMlliic  soy  other  provlslop  of  this 
Act  the  Postal  Serviee  shsn  coattanw  six 
day  delivery  of  mafl.  snd  nnal  ddlvery  of 
maO  sbaU  sontlnue  at  tbe  IMS  leveL 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  toy  Mr.  Oaaoe:  tai  tttle 
n  on  pass  11.  line  11  ddete  the  sum  of 
"879.000.000"  snd  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof 
"400.000.000". 

Mr.  QREGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  Of  this  amendment  Is  to  bring 
this  bill  mto  some  realm  of  oonform- 
anoe  with  the  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  President  and  also  to  try  to  get 
under  oohtrol  the  spending  polides  of 
this  Oovismment  in  generaL 

It  Is  a  reduction  of  $479  mOUon  in 
the  fundi  used  by  the  Post  Office  for 
offsetting  the  expenditures  i^ilch  are 
incurred  as  underwitttaig,  basically,  of 
nonprofit  acUvlties. 

The  fuhds  which  axe  referred  to  as 
the  Podtal  Service  Fund  involve 
moneys  which  are  used  by  the  Postal 
Service  sS  a  subsidy. 

Now.  the  Postal  Servioe  over  the  last 
year  has  t^tsat  a  consldwahle  amount 
of  time  telling  us  how  they  are  run- 
ning in  the  black:  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  datan  that  they  are 
running  In  the  UadL  when  they  ask 
for  an  $879  million  subsidy.  The  re- 
quest whldi  I  have  made  would  reduce 
that  subsidy  down  to  $400  million.  It 
would  mean  that  we  as  a  body  would 
have  to  loake  the  dttfleult  decision  of 
saying  to  many  of  the  nraproflts  and 
many  of  those  who  use  the  third  dass 
and  bulk  maU  rate  that  they  are  giring 
to  have  to  pay  a  bigger  share  of  the 
cost  of  Itie  ddivery  of  their  postage; 
but  \B  it  not  time  that  we  do  that?  IS  it 
not  time  that  we  fSoed  up  to  the  diffi- 
cult dedskm.  obviously,  that  we  have 
to  make,  that  is.  that  we  cannot  subd- 
diie  across  the  board  and  f alriy  arbi- 
trarily all  those  people  who  are  using 
these  subddlaed  rates,  these  nonprofit 
rates,  at  a  tremendous  bmefit  to 
them,  but  at  a  significant  cost  to  the 
rest  of  the  taxpayers. 


It  and  we  continue  to  fund  it  through 
theae  very  hl|^  and  significantly  in- 


thei 
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Here  we  have  the  first-dass  rate 
which  has  gtme  up  and  up  and  up  and 
over  whldi  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  control  In  keying  It  down  being 
continually  raised.  Tet  with  the  nan- 
mofit  rate  we  continue  to  underwrite 


I  would  refer  Monbers  to  the  oom- 
ndttee  report  for  a  table  which  will 
show  exactly  how  much,  this  amend- 
ment would  mean  in  costs  to  nonprof- 
its. We  are  not  Just  talking  about  non- 
profits. We  are  also  talking  about 
rural  newspapers.  Tou  will  see  the 
type  of  increases  we  are  talking  about 

The  increase  would  go.  for  example, 
for  newapviers  where  we  have  newspsr 
pers  with  a  weekly  frequmcy  from  a 
7.2-cent  cost  to  sn  8.7-oent  cost  FOr 
third-dass  nonprofits  the  increase 
would  go  from  3.3  cmts  to  6.4  cents. 
The  increase  for  seoond-dass  nonprof- 
it would  be  from  3.6  cents  to  7.1  cents. 

That  Is  still  a  significantly  subd- 
dlsed  rate  of  delivery  when  you  realize 
that  the  first-dass  maa  is  going  out  at 
20  cents  and  is  being  projected  to  go  to 
2S  cents.  The  fact  Vbat  these  deliveries 
can  occur  in  the  singAe  digit  figures  Is 
still  a  significantly  subsidised  rate. 

Why  should  we  not  as  a  Congress 
recognise  that  subsidy,  but  also  recog- 
nise that  we  cannot  maintain  these 
high  levels  of  subddies  but  rather,  we 
need  to  have  more  reasonable  rates  of 
subsidy? 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  this 
amoidment  which  would  bring  back  to 
the  President's  budget  levd  of  $400 
mnnwn  in  this  area  rather  than  an  in- 
crease to  $879  million. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Clhalrman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  am  hM>Py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Toik. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Actually  the  figure. 
$400  million,  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$960  million  below  the  authorized 
levd  and  a  reduction  of  $479  million 
bdow  the  levd  proposed  in  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution. 

But  did  I  hear  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly when  he  stated  that  the  profit- 
making  organizations  are  subddlzed. 
iwofitmaking  organizations  such  as 
the  Heart  Fund,  the  Cancer  Fund,  the 
Salvation  Army.  Just  to  name  a  few? 
Are  those  prof  itmaking  organizations? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Obviously  the  gentle- 
man did  hear  incorrectly.  I  have 
stressed  that  it  is  the  nonprofit  organi- 
sations whidi  are  subddlzed. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  profit  organizations  are  being 
sttbddised.  These  are  nonprofit  organi- 
sations. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  is  exactly  what  I  said,  the 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  gentle- 
man did  hear  incorrectly. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  But  also  the  non- 
profit organizations,  induding  veteran 
groups,  and  schools  would  they  not  be 
hurt  by  the  gentleman's  reduction? 
Would  they  not  be  hurt  in  their  solld- 
tattonst  in  their  volunteerism  in  accord 
with  the  present  direction  of  the 
present  administration? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampahire  (Mr. 
Guoo)  has  exptoed. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Addsbbo  snd  by 
unanimous  crasent  Mr.  Gaaoo  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  would  reclaim  my 
time  and  say  absolutely.  There  is  no 
questicm  but  that  the  nonprofits  who 
might  boiefit  from  this  significant 
subsidy  would  have  to  pay  a  hii^ier 
perooitage  for  the  solldtation  of  thdr 
funds. 

But  let  us  ronanber  that  they  are 
using  the  msils  to  solidt  funds  and 
they  are  using  than  at  a  rate  as  low  ss 
3.8  oasXa  per  piece. 

I  am  saying,  if  the  gmtieman  win 
allow  me  to  finish,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  when  the  private  dtizenry  is 
making  a  choice  as  to  how  they  are 
going  to  allocate  the  dollars  that  they 
q)aid.  they  do  not  have  the  choice  of 
havtog  a  subsidized  postal  rate.  It 
would  be  fairer  if  we  had  the  nonprof- 
its pay  a  little  higlm-  percentage.  7.1 
cents  per  item,  than  have  to  have  the 
private  sector  pidi  it  sll  up  Uirou^ 
the  subsidy  of  the  3.7  cents. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  But  if  we  cause  the 
noiu>rof its  to  pay  this  additiiHud  cost 
will  not  those  funds  come  out  of  the 
money  that  they  use  for  heart  re- 
search, cancer  research,  as  do  sll  of 
the  other  volunteer  ocganizaticms  that 
contribute  so  much  to  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  people? 

So  v^utt  we  are  asking  Is  that  aU  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  con- 
tribute a  littie  in  our  fight  against 
csncer.  heart  disease,  charitable  woik. 
and  yet  the  gentieman  would  say  let 
them  pay  this  extra  money,  let  the 
people  suffer.  Tet  the  administration 
says  let  there  be  more  voluntarism. 

The  only  major  method  they  have  of 
solldtation.  to  raise  money  to  sedc 
cures  is  throui^  the  malL  It  is  the 
only  way  that  they  can  really  raise 
substantial  funds,  the  funds  they  raise 
In  order  to  sedc  to  cure  these  ills  and 
carry  on  needed  charitable  worlc 

The  gmtleman  says  let  them  pay  it 
out  of  their  pockets. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  I  may  redatan  my 
time,  do  we  not  as  a  body  also  have  an 
obligati<m  to  be  committed  to  trying  to 
reduce  a  defidt  which  Is  over  $200  bfl- 
llon  end  which  is  growing,  snd  to  put 
back  on  these  organizations,  whether 
they  are  noiwrofit  or  not  who  are 
benefitting  from  this  high  subddy 
some  of  the  burden  of  reducing  that 
defidt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gbkg)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Addabbo  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gbbog  wbs  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additi<Hial  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Second,  let  us  remon- 
ber  we  are  not  talldng  Just  nonprofits. 
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We  an  talkliiK  nevuMpara.  We  are 
talkliw  vailoai  fonne  of  apleultural 
adanee  aettrttlei. 

Mr.  IRBNZBL.  Will  the  gentieman 
ytaldt 

Mr.  ORBGO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  niXNZXL.  If  the  gentleman  wOl 
yUd.  there  are  aoch  aettvittaa.  lueh 
nonproltta  aa  the  Republican  Party 
•nd  the  Demoeratle  Party  and  the 
AFIm<S.O. 

Mr.    ADDABBO.    The    people    get 


Mr.  PRKNZEL.  And  othen  who  are 
oaliwthlaaataaldy. 

Ur.  ADDABBO.  So  what  the  gentle- 
man to  Mylnt  la  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  dirty  water.  If  there  are 
thoae  who  are  not  entitled,  let  us  cor- 
leet  tt  Bat  let  us  not  try  and  oonect  a 
<MtHt  on  the  backs  of  thoae  people 
irtio  can  least  pay  for  It  and  are  doing 
so  much.  This  is  a  small  amount  that 
we  can  give  to  relieve  and  alleviate 
theae  proUems  and  I  would  ask  that 
ttii«  amendment  be  resoundingly  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  tnnHfflM""  to  the  amendment. 

I  flfmly  beUeve  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Asoaaao).  has  already 
fully  explained  the  reason  why  this 
ammdment  should  be  defeated.  But  I 
would  Uke  to  reiterate  the  fact  that 
thoae  that  would  be  affected  are  the 
nonprofit  mganlntiuis,  (vganisatlons 
Uke  the  United  Way.  the  Red  Cross, 
the  vetenms*  wganiiations.  and  many, 
many  mcve  that  wlU  take  too  long  to 
mention. 

It  to  true  that  there  are  some  organl- 
satloiM  that  perhapa  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  vast  m«J<ntty  of  those  that 
■re  included  would  suffer  greatly  if 
this  amendment  mrevaUed.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  amendment  not 
be  adopted  and  that  the  committee's 
recommendation  prevail  in  this  in- 
stance. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROOBRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wards  and  rise  to  speak  against  the 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  in  stnmg  omo- 
sitkm  to  this  amendment  for  many  of 
the  reasons  already  stated,  because  as 
we  return  to  our  communities  and 
return  to  the  people  of  our  country 
the  revtonslbilltlea  for  doing  many  of 
the  things  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  been  aAed  to  do  in  the  recent 
yean,  we  are  asking  volunteers  to  take 
on  more  responsibility  for  helping  our 
brethren  and  our  sisters.  Why  should 
we  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot  now  and 
say  but  you  cannot  raise  m<»eys  to  do 
thoae  things  as  a  nonproft  organisa- 
tion under  our  Federal  statutes  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  cut  your  fund- 
ing. 

I  really  think  that  is  the  essential 
point  that  needs  to  be  made  here. 


Second,  the  amendment  would  prac- 
tically double  the  cost  for  an  older 
person  to  be  able  to  subaertbe  to  a 
rural  newspaper.  Bear  In  mind  now 
that  this  only  applies  to  newspapers 
with  a  5.000  circulation  or  less.  These 
are  **— *>»"r  weekly  rural  newspapers 
who  serve  people  in  our  rural  oommu- 
nitiea  who  have  no  other  way  to  get  in- 
formation about  who  is  dead,  whose 
funeral  is  when,  and  the  types  of 
things  that  hold  our  commimities  to- 
gether. 

So  we  are  talking  about  an  increase 
in  the  rates  of  thoae  newspapers  by  M 
percent  if  this  amendment  is  miopibed. 
We  are  talking  about  increasing  the 
costs  of  veterans'  magaainea  32  per- 
cent and  classroom  publications  131 
percent,  newspapers  21  percent,  small 
rural  newspapers. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
reject  this  amendment  and  otcourage 
our  volunteers  and  our  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations, the  United  Way.  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Cancer  Crusade,  the  Heart 
Fund,  and  all  of  the  others,  encourage 
them  by  continuing  to  help  them  in 
this  small  way  really  by  helping  with 
the  cheapo-  postage  that  allows  them 
to  Iterate  in  raising  their  funds. 

Second,  our  rural  newspapers,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  many  of  them 
in  my  district,  and  I  sumect  around 
the  country.  wiU  go  belly  up  because 
they  are  barely  marginal  operations 
now,  operating  on  a  shoestring  of  two 
or  three  people.  If  you  add  that  addi- 
tional postage  on  to  that  organtantion 
that  is  barely  living,  then  it  is  either 
going  to  die  because  of  lack  of  reve- 
nues, or  the  subscribers  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  double,  in  many 
cases,  the  double  subscription  price. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  JONEB  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

I  think  particularly  on  the  gentle- 
man's first  point  he  makes  a  very  tell- 
ing point.  The  nonprofit,  religious  or- 
ganisations and  health  organizations 
have  been  asked  in  the  last  2  years  to- 
take  up  a  significant  burden  in  looking 
after  the  disabled,  the  poor,  and  carry- 
ing cm  a  great  burden  that  was  former- 
ly performed  by  the  Oovemment 

a  1600 

These  organisations  rely  on  this 
mailing,  this  subsidy  to  mail,  to  raise 
funds  and  to  keep  their  activities 
going.  If  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  cost  of  postage  would 
about  double  for  religious  organiza^ 
tions.  for  others  in  this  nonprofit  mail- 
ing ciUegory.  Tou  have  already  point- 
ed out  the  tripling  or  quadrupling 
almost  of  costs  for  county  newspapers. 
But  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 


thoae  agendes  and  rdlgkNiB  organlm- 
tkms  that  have  been  asked  to  pick  up 
the  load  of  sodal  servloes  that  was  left 
by  the  cuts  in  Government  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  cruel 
and  unfortunate  If  we  were  to  adopt 
this  amendment  I  would  also  point 
out  that  we  considered  this  when  we 
ad^]^  the  budget  reaolution  in  the 
House  and  we  deliberately  added  this 
numey  back  in  in  our  buitaet  and  that 
is  the  budget  under  which  we  are  oper- 
ating (m  thoae  appropriatianB  bUls. 

So.  there  is  no  budget  problem  with 
this.  From  an  equity  standpoint  dear- 
ly this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks  an  this. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  realise  this  gives  everyone  a  chance 
to  raise  the  issue  of  motherhood  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  every  one  of 
these  weekly  newspapers  we  are  subsi- 
dMng  is  a  for-profit  newvaper.  If 
they  go  out  of  business  because  we 
raise  their  rates— we  do  not  triple  it  or 
quadruple  it  as  was  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee— 
we  would  raise  them  from  3.6  to  7.1, 
which  would  stiU  put  them  significant- 
ly below  what  the  rest  of  the  soHxUed 
for-profit  industry  in  this  country  is 
paying  to  matt  things. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
we  are  talking  about  a  weekly  newspsr 
per  with  two  or  three  employees  who 
is  barely  able  to  pay  for  groceries  now 
and  you  are  either  talking  about  driv- 
ing that  business  out  of  business  or 
T««n«g  those  people  pay  double. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gaaoo  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  RoGias  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlonan  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gsaoo). 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  I  can  continue  my 
response  which  I  hope  the  gentlonan 
WiU  aUow  me  to  do,  the  point  is  that 
they  are  for-profit  that  their  purpose 
is  to  make  money  and  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing under  these  rates  to  a  significant 
amount  of  money.  This  is  not  the  non- 
profit or  Heart  Association. 

Second,  we  are  talking  here  about 
$497  milUon  out  of  $897  milUon  total 
budget  We  are  leaving  $400  mttUon  in 
the  budget  for  the  purpose  of  these 
subsidies.  We  are  not  talking  about 
rates  that  wUl  be  set  in  the  sina^  digit 
figures  for  aU  of  these  nonprofit  busi- 
nesses and  the  for-profit  and  nonprof- 
it weddy  magMtines  and  weekly  news- 
papers. 


So.  we  ave  not  creatine  devastating 
tiM— '  ♦'^  ttifisn  TTTgiir'^t*'—  ^'"«*»  " 
are  trytaic  to  do  is  be  a  little  more  re- 
spondble  on  the Fedenllevel rdattve 
to  the  fact  that  this  money  is  bdng 
borrowed  fhan  the  taxpayer  to  sobal- 
dtae  the  w»«Iy  whldi  is  a  f ornirofit 
weAly.  irtiether  it  has  two  or  three 
people  "'*t*"g  money  on  it  and  the 
various  RefmbUcan  and  national  oom- 
mitteea  which  may  be  benefiting  from 
this  and  alM>  the  nonproftt  Heart  As- 
■odatkm. 

Mr.  ROGERa  Reclaiming  my  time. 
I  would  point  out  that  rural  newapar 
PCT  have  already  abaortied  a  10-per- 
oent  rate  increase  this  year  and  if  this 
proposal  la  passed,  they  would  shoul- 
der an  aiHlti"^^  l^iweent  increase. 
That  is  a  aHiooent  increase  in  1  year. 
I  further  ptdnt  out  that  In  the  1070 
Postal  Service  ReorganlMtlon  Act.  the 
Congreas  scheduled  doing  away  with 
the  subddy  over  a  period  of  yeara.  We 
are  already  at  stage  11.  three  stages 
ahead  of  achedule.  If  you  adopt  this 
amoidnieDt  you  are  driving  those 
people  over  the  predpioe  into  the 
abyss  bdow. 

Mr.  AlAOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  Ctnnmittee  on 
Appropriation  matchea  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civtt  Service  Committee  and  approved 
in  the  first  budget  reaolution  passed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  House. 

This  levd  of  funding  wffl  ke^  postal 
ratea  at  currait  levels  for  rural  news- 
papers, for  charitable  groupa.  for 
churchea.  and  for  Ubrariea,  and  for 
veterans  groups  and  others. 

Their  rates  have  hem  increased  in 
recent  years  so  fast  that  many  of 
these  organisations  have  been  severely 
hurt  The  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment year*  ago  to  establish  postal  rate 
schedules  that  theae  groupa  could 
depend  on.  In  recent  years  this  admin- 
istraticm  has  requested  cuts  that  have 
forced  thdr  rates  to  rise  much  faster 
than  they  had  planned  tor. 

This  bill  returns  a  measure  of  fair- 
ness to  the  process  and  holds  those 
rates  in  pilaoe  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I 
urge  that  we  anirove  the  revenue 
foregone  appropri^lon  that  is  can- 
tained  in  the  committee  WU. 

Mr.  Chiirman.  I  yidd  back  the  bal- 
snce  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  aiMl  I  rise  in  oppodtion  to  the 
amendmittt 

I  *ti*«fc  the  chairman.  I  wiU  not  use 
the  fuU  time. 

Mr.  Chairnum.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  ranarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentudqr.  I  think  the  issue  here 
really  is  fhat  we  had  a  schedule,  we 
had  a  plan  as  to  how  we  would  phsse 


qut  this  revenue  f oregcme  wbkib  has 
been  historically  a  policy  of  the 
Utalted  States  to  assist  voluntary  orga- 
«i^Vi«Mi  ag  n^dl  as  smaU  rural  com- 
munleatlon  processes,  whatever  they 
mitfit  be.  That  Judgment  was  made 
beeanse  it  was  deemed  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  snd 
of  a  free  democracy. 

Last  year,  an  i4)proxlmately  $161 
iMnitoi  miftfif^*  was  made  and  the 
system  was  underfunded.  As  the  gen- 
tleman tram  Kentu^y  pointed  out  we 
are  not  three  stages  ahead  of  the 
phase-out  that  was  adopted  in  1970. 

As  a  result,  if  we  further  aooderate 
this  we  are  going  to  exacerbate  the  al- 
ready difficult  situation  of  charitable 
and  nonprofit  organiiutions.  as  weU  as 
theae   smaU    theoretically    for-profit 


I  think  it  would  be  very  bad  public 
pdicy  if  we  did  not  ad(H>t  the  commit- 
tee's podtion  and  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
ovenrtidmingly  against  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  VRESXZEL.  Mr.  (Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  ask:  Under  your  master 
plan  when  do  these  subddies  phase 
out,  if  ever? 

Mr.  HOYER.  When  you  say  "If 
ev^'  they  do.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
year.  I  do  not  have  the  specific  year. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Perha^ts  the  gentle- 
man can  teU  me  privately  later  on.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requidte  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
fun  ^fr^ing  our  favorite  charities, 
newwapers.  and  the  blind.  I  think 
most  of  us  do  want  to  protect  char- 
itiea,  and  the  blind,  and  handicvped 
InthdrworiL 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshiro  is  making  a  heroic  if  fruit- 
leas,  attempt  to  point  out  that  there 
stm  exist  and  thero  are  being  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
masdve  subddies  to  organizations 
which  are  not  charitable  and  to  cer- 
tain organizations  which  are,  or  would 
like  to  be,  prof  itmaktng. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
mentation here  that  we  must  support 
these  («>erations.  Frankly,  and  admit- 
tedly, they  are  subddies.  It  is  my  hope 
that  when  this  amendment  fails,  as  it 
inevitably  has  to  fail,  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wiU  go  forward 
with  whatever  plan  exists,  in  conform- 
ance with  direction  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  to 
phase  out  subddies. 

Quite  dearly  we  are  spending  the 
taxpayor's  money  on  subddies  which 
may  be  deserving  but  are  very  hard  to 
Justify  at  the  time  of  a  $200  bttUon 
defidt  I  do  separate  the  real  charities, 
the  blind  and  the  handicwped.  I  do 


not  advocate  reduction  in  postal  subd- 
dies for  them. 

I  yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Gano. 

The  amradmoit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  very, 
very  briefly  to  title  L 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, resoving  the  right  to  object  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  why  we  would  revert  ba^ 
It  it  Just  for  the  purpose  of  the  one 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
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Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  C!hairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  fnwn  Oregon. 

Mr.  WTDES.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  One  amend- 
ment   

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  I  do  so 
until  I  know  what  the  amendment 
contemplated  is. 

BCr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  FRENZESi.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man frraoOregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  brief 
and  noncontroverdal  amendment  that 
I  have  gone  over  with  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  as  weU  as  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

My  amendment  deals  with  the  70  of- 
fices of  the  Customs  Service  that  have 
fuU-service  duty  assessment  and  ap- 
praisement dlTidons.  The  Customs 
Service  is  conddering  plans  to  elimi- 
nate the  i4)praisement  functions  at  as 
many  as  30  of  these  70  offices. 

My  amendment  would  bar  the  down- 
grading of  the  duty  assessment  and 
i4)praisement  functions  at  these  of- 
fices. 

Mi.  Chairman.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Congress  should  be  stepptog  in  and 
iPftnaging  agendes.  My  amendmoit 
does  not  write  any  blanket  prohibi- 
tions. It  deals  only  with  one  very  smaU 
aspect  of  the  Customs  Service.  The 
ranking  majority  member  and  ranking 
minority  member  both  have  discussed 
this  with  me  at  some  length. 

Mr.  FREMZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
regret  to  teU  the  genttonan  that  it 
wiU  be  my  intention  to  object  to  such 
an  amendment  Not  only  is  it  out  of 
order  now  because  we  have  passed  the 
section,  but  when  it  is  raised,  it  is.  of 
course,  subject  to  another  point  of 
order,  which  I  woittd  intend  to  raise. 
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TlMnf ore.  Mr.  Chalraiaii.  I  object. 
TtMt     CSAIRMAN.     Objection     ii 


Mr.  KAZKN.  Ifr.  CbalnuuD.  I  have  a 
paittUBentMy  toQulry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  genUeman 
vffl  state  hie  parttamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KAZBN.  Mr.  Chabman.  I  Intend 
to  hate  a  eoUoquy  with  the  dlstln- 
gulilied  diairman  of  the  lubooaunlt- 
tee  on  a  natter  that  wai  oontatned  in 
title  L  I  do  not  have  an  amendment  to 
offer.  I  Joet  want  to  darlfy  some  of 
the  lancoace  In  the  ronrt. 

Do  I  have  to  ask  unanimoui  oonaent 
to  go  boA  to  title  I  or  am  I  privileged 
under  my  prtvOege  to  strike  the  last 
word?  May  I  enter  Into  that  colloquy 
without  aslring  for  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wfll 
advise  the  gentleman  he  may  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  then  ask 
unanimous  ocnsoit  to  speak  out  of 
ordar  If  challenged. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kazkm 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  It 
If  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  dulfy  some  of  the  language  in 
the  report  for  me  at  the  bottom  of 
page  11  and  the  top  of  page  12  where 
the  committee  has  restored 
$S2.e0O.O0O  and  2.000  poslti<His  that 
the  administration  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate in  the  curtoms  perscHinel  for 
19M. 

The  chairman  wiU  recall  that  last 
year  this  gentleman  from  Texas  of- 
fered an  amendment  on  the  floor 
irtileh  appropriated  $6  mlllkm  for 
some  addltlanal  personnel  eatmarted 
for  the  border,  the  Mezlean  border. 
That  hoi  passed,  the  amendment 
passed  with  it.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  customs  people  did  not  put 
any  pennanent  employees  on. 

My  undentanding  is  that  the  em- 
ployees that  they  hired  pursuant  to 
that  pfovWon  were  given  temporary 
status  sad  I  am  afraid.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  once  that  money  has  given  out, 
th^  will  not  rehire  those  people. 

I  am  encouraged  though  by  the  fact 
that  tbe  committee  has  added  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  to  fund  an  addition- 
al 650  positions  and  that  priority  in 
the  aPocathm  of  these  additional  per- 
sonnd  and  funds  shall  go  to  law  en- 
f ovoement  activities  or  personnel  deal- 
ing In  law  enf  oroement. 

Is  It  the  chairman's  understanding 
that  customs  inspectors  on  intema- 
tlonal  bridges  are  classified  as  law  en- 
f oroement  officers? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZKN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  CfeUfornla. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  would  like  to  give  the  gentleman 
Just  a  brief  ba^ground  of  irtiat  took 
place  with  regard  to  Customs.  They 
recommended  to  the  committee  that 
there  be  a  reduction  of  1.776  employ- 
ees. In  fact,  when  we  looked  at  the 
matter  It  was  doser  to  2.000  than 
1.776. 

The  committee  restored  and  dis- 
agreed with  Customs,  restoring  the 
1.776  that  were  going  to  be  RlPd  or 
fired.  Those  individuals,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  were  men  and 
women  who  were  to  be  serving  as  law 
caiforoement  officers,  many  of  them 
placed  at  the  border  and  other  points 
of  oitry.  These  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  that  capacity  are  in  fact  law 
oif  oroement  officers.  Those  who  serve 
at  the  border  are  classified  as  such. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  Customs  abide  by  the  mandate  or 
recommendation  of  the  committee  and 
place  ba^  those  individuals  that  they 
had  Intended  to  RIP.  but  to  atoo  add 
an  additional  660  employees  that 
would  be  used  in  law  enforcement  cat- 
egory. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  i^ad  that  the 
chairman  has  clarified  this  position 
because  I  know  that  he  is  aware  of  our 
situation  along  the  border  with 
Mexico.  The  tremendous  devaluation 
of  the  Mexican  currency  has  caused 
an  influx  of  American  pecHDle  into 
Mexico  and  therefore  an  additional 
burden  <m  our  bordN  stations  for 
people  coming  bade  into  the  country. 
We  must  have  this  additional  person- 
nel to  keep  those  bridges  <9en  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  vigilant  against 
the  introduction  of  contraband,  be  it 
omnmercial.  illicit  dnigs.  or  what  have 
you.  and  this  gentleman's  omcem  is 
that  we  may  not  have  enough  customs 
inspectors  to  continue  the  orderiy  flow 
of  persons  and  goods  into  and  out  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  pe(K>le  down- 
town, that  the  Customs  Service,  will 
heed  the  request  of  the  committee 
that  they  hire  additional  perscumel  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  shorthand- 
ed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  entry  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
my  comment  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  wm  definitely  be  a  mandate  that 
Customs  place  these  individuals  in  law 
enforcement  positions.  Not  all  of  cus- 
toms peFMnmel  are  law  enforcement, 
but  as  I  am  as  Interested  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  the  situaticm  at 
the  border  and  other  points  of  entry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazbt) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  ctmsent,  Mr.  Kaibi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  We  will  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  see  to  it  that  we 
have  sufficient  oversight  capability 
over  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  see  to 


It  that  the  Job  mandated  by  tbe  Con- 
grev  of  the  Xtaited  States  is  done. 

Mr.  KAZKN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  un- 
derstanding, fa*  his  sympathy,  and 
also  for  his  tenarlousness  In  seeing  to 
it  that  the  mandates  of  tbe  oonuBlttee 
are  carried  out. 

I  Just  hope  that  I  will  not  have  to  be 
standing  here  on  another  occasion  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  from  Callfw- 
nla  requesting  the  addltlanal  person- 
nel that  the  Customs  Service  did  not 
give  us.  I  hope  that  this  does  not  occur 
and  that  they  do  abide  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  m 
ofthebOL 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  m  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MsMBChusetts? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  page  is  title  m? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBa  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man frcan  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

TlUe  in  begins  on  line  18  on  page  11 
and  goes  to  page  15,  line  IS,  and  the 
UUe  will  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 
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Mr.  JACOBa  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitieman  fran 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  sny 
points  of  order  to  the  remainder  of 
tiUem? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
remainder  of  tiUe  m? 

If  not,  the  Qei^  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  tiUe  IV 
OfthebOL 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  fr<»n 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the 
genUeman  fmn  Massachusetts  the 
same  question:  What  page  does  that 
take  us  up  to? 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
b(«tais  on  page  15,  at  line  IS,  and  It 
Olds  on  page  SS.  line  17. 


Mr.  JAOOB&  Mr.  Chalman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objeotlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ohjeetkm 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


any 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there 
p(^te  of  order  against  title  IV? 


Mr.  TOUNO  of  MtawNnl  lb.  Chair- 
man. I  ris^  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  f o«r  provislanB  found  in  title 
IV  In  which  the  paragrB|»h  is  entitled 
"General  Servioes  Administration. 
Federal  Buildings  Fund.  TJmltatiom 
on  AvaHabOlty  of  Revenue." 

The  COAIRMAN.  Tbe  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Toowo)  is  recog- 
nised on  hii  pcrint  of  orda*. 

The  poriilon  of  the  bffl  to  which  the 
point  of  outer  relates  is  as  foOowK 


uxnAxxom  OS  atahabiutt  or 


Tbe  raveauM  snd  coilectfcins  depodted 
Into  tbe  fuad  punuant  to  aeetian  SliKf)  of 
the  VMerai  Property  and  Admhilstrsttve 
Servtocs  Ad  of  IMS.  ■■  asMBded  (40  n.8.C. 
4M(f ).  ahaa  be  available  tat  neoaaaiy  ex- 
peam  of  real  property  tBanaseeaent  and  re- 
lated acttrttiee  not  othetwtae  ptevktod  lOr. 
Indudtnc  operation.  malnteBaaee.  and  pro- 
tection of  f  sdenlly  owned  and  leased  boOd- 
tng:  rental  of  buUdtnsi  In  tbe  Dtatrlet  of  Oo- 
lamMa;  raStorattai  of  leased  premiees: 
movlns  Ooverament  asgncfaa  (indudlns 
voce  adjuitments)  in  connertlim  with  the 
iiflir— *"*  -"~»M««  and  tnoster  of  ipaoe: 
oontnetual  serrtoes  Incident  to  deanlns  or 
■enrldnc  boOdlnse  and  movtnt:  repair  and 
altenitloo  oC  federally  owned  boOdtawi.  in- 
dudlns  snainds,  appreachee  and  apporte- 
nanoee:  care  and  aafecoardlnc  of  sites:  maln- 
tenanoe.  preeervatton.  dewMlltlnn,  and 
equtpment:  acqiiMtkai  of  bolidlnai  and  attee 
by  pordiaae.  oondemnatlon.  or  as  otherwise 
•utborlaed  by  law;  convetitai  and  eztenrion 
of  federally  owned  buadtaas;  prellmlnaiy 
plannlnca^d  dealsn  of  projeeti  by  oontiact 
or  otberwtae:  constmetlon  of  new  bofldlnta 
(Inehidlns  equftiaient  for  sodi  boUdlngi): 
and  pajrment  of  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
and  any  other  obHiatloni  for  pnbUe  buHd- 
taisB  aoqidred  by  puirtiase  oontraet.  In  the 
MSrasate  aauHint  of  $a.on.l4S4NW  of  irtileh 
(1)  not  to  exceed  $in.8ia,M0  sbaU  remain 
available  udtO  expended  for  oonstruetlon  of 
addltlanal  proJeeU  as  authoriaed  by  law  at 
lotattpni  and  at  maximum  eoostnietion  tan- 
provement  ooeU  (tneludtaic  funds  for  ettee 
and  expenaee)  as  fidlowa: 

New  OooStnietion: 

California:  Um  Ansdes.  Warehouee.  Dem- 
oUtkn  $S99i000. 

IfMHchuBettK  WaltluHB.  Vederal  Ar- 
clilveB  and  Reands  Center  extemion. 
11.621.000. 

Oreson:  Portland.  BooneviUe  Power  Ad- 
mlntatratiaa  Pednal  BuOdtaw,  t6T.4TB.000. 

Tfinnraem  Knoxvflle.  fMeral  BuOdlns. 
$14,960,000. 

WaabWon:  Seattle.  FMeral  Areblves 
and  Records  Center  Bxteastan,  $S.BSS.O0O. 

CoiHtructton  Projects,  less  thsn  $500,000. 
$1.0(N>,000  Purdiaae: 

Aoqiilsitk>i  and  hnprovemente  of  United 
States  foetal  Servloe  PiopertleB. 
$3SJNN>.000. 

<Xber  Sdected  Purchases  todwdftn  op- 
tloos  to  pmcbaee.  $90,000,000: 


ProvMsdk  ITiat  the  hnmwllatrty  f oresoins 
of  ooeti  may  be  exceeded  to  the 
that  Mvlnss  are  effeeted  In  other 
projects,  but  by  not  to  exceed  10  per 
PmvUaAfwrOur,  That  all  funds  for 
UiuJW-ti  ibaU  expire  on 
90. 1986.  and  remain  In  the  Fed- 
Bufldtaiai  Fund  exo^  fundi  for 
projects  as  to  irtileb  funds  bave  been  obli- 
lated  ini^bole  or  In  part  prior  to  sueta  date: 
Provided  furtker.  That  datans  against  tbe 
Oovemment  of  leae  than  $10AW  arislns 
from  direct  ooostroctlon  proJecti,  aoqulsl- 
tlons  of  buikllnss  and  puicbaae  contract 
projeets  pursuant  to  Publie  Law  93-919.  be 
Uqiddated  with  prior  notification  of  tbe 
Oonmtttees  on  Apinoprlatioas  of  the  Hooie 
and  nmstr  to  the  extent  savlnsB  are  affect- 
ed In  other  eueh  projects;  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$T4.a69,000.  which  ataaU  remain  available 
unto  expended,  for  repairs  and  alteratloaK 
PmvUed  ftuthtT.  That  funds  in  the  Federal 
^pfMtwga  Fund  for  RepalrB  and  Alterations 
■han.  for  prospectus  projects,  be  llmtted  to 
the  amount  by  project  aa  follows,  except 
each  project  may  be  tameaaed  by  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  unleas  advance 
approval  Is  obtained  from  the  Coounitteea 
on  Approprtattona  of  the  House  and  Senate 
for  a  greater  amount: 

Arfeanaa:  UtUe  Ro(^  Poet  Office,  (X>urt- 
hoiM.  $4460,000. 

Dtotriet  of  Columbia:  Liberty  Loan  Bulld- 
inc.  $9.TBT,000:  Steam  Distribution  System. 


LooWana:  New  Orleana.  F.  Edward  Hebert 
Federal  Building.  $611,000. 

Maryland:  lOddle  River,  Federal  Dqx>t. 
$1,809,000:  Suitland.  Naval  Intelllsence 
Ooaunand.  Bulldlns  No.  1,  $649,000. 

MirtiigMi-  Detroit.  Federal  Building. 
Courtbooae.  $44>BT,000. 

New  Toric  New  York.  Federal  Office 
BuHdlnc.  952  Seventh  Avenue.  $5T9.000. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati.  Post  Office.  Courthouae. 
$1,198,000. 

Penuylvanla:  Pittaburgti.  Post  Office. 
$8.9T4.000. 

Utah:  Ogden.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
$9,096,000. 

Waahinstrai:  TaUma.  William  O.  Doutfaa 
Federal  BuUdinK.  Courthouae.  $1,025,000: 

Provided  fwrther.  That  additional  projects 
for  wbleh  proapeetuaea  have  been  fully  ap- 
proved may  be  funded  under  tbia  category 
only  if  advance  approval  la  obtained  from 
tbe  Committeea  on  ApproiHlationa  of  the 
House  and  Senate:  Provided  /terther.  That 
all  funds  for  rqwlra  and  altetatlmia  proapec- 
tua  projeeta  abaU  expire  on  September  30, 
1965.  and  remain  In  the  Fednal  Bulldinga 
nmd  exoQ>t  funda  for  projeeta  as  to  which 
funda  bave  bem  obligated  in  whole  or  in 
part  prior  to  auch  date;  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$145,500,000  tot  payment  on  purchase  oon- 
traeta  entered  Into  inlor  to  July  1,  19T5;  (4) 
not  to  exceed  $880,500,000  for  rental  of 
apace:  (5)  not  to  exceed  $686,500,000  for  real 
pnpCTty  operationa;  and  (6)  not  to  exceed 
$109.4T1.000  tot  program  direction  and  cen- 
trallaed  aervicea:  Provided.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tbis  authorisation,  buildings  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  Public  BuUdJngs 
Purdiase  Contract  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C. 
956).  tbe  Puldie  BuHdlnga  Amendments  of 
19T9  (40  U.S.C.  490).  and  buOdlngs  under 
tbe  control  of  another  department  or 
agency  aiiere  alterations  of  auch  buadings 
'  are  required  in  connection  with  the  moving 
of  auch  other  department  or  agency  from 
iMildlngs  then,  or  th«rcafter  to  be,  under 
the  control  of  Goieral  Servioes  Admlnistra- 
tton  alull  be  conaidered  to  be  federally 
owned   buadings:    ProtM/td  further.   That 


none  of  the  funda  available  to  tbe  Oenefal 
Servioea  Adndniatration  aball  be  avaOabie 
for  expenaea  in  connection  with  any  eon- 
stroctlon,  rqwir.  alteratian.  and  aoqulaltlon 
project  for  wbidi  a  prospectus,  if  required 
by  the  PubUe  BuOdliWB  Act  of  1969.  ss 
smendrrt,  bss  not  lieen  spproved.  except 
tlut  necesBsry  funds  may  be  expended  for 
eadi  project  for  required  expenses  in 
nection  with  the  developBMnt  of  a  1 
proapectuK  Provided  fm-Oier,  Ihat  i 
neceaaary  to  provide  reimburaatale  ^wdal 
aervicea  to  other  «g»w«^i—  under  aectluu 
210(fX6)  of  tbe  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlniatiative  Servlcea  Act  of  1949.  aa  amend- 
ed (40  UJS.C.  490(fX6))  and  amoonta  to  pro- 
vide auch  rdmburaable  fendng.  ligbMng, 
guard  bootha.  and  other  fadlltlea  on  private 
or  other  property  not  in  Ooveinment  own- 
erahip  or  oontrol  aa  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  tlie  United  States  Secret  Service  to 
perform  Its  protective  functjona  pursuant  to 
18  UJB.C.  3056  aa  amended,  ahaH  lie  avail- 
able from  auch  revenuea  and  collections: 
Provided  further,  Tliat  revenuea  and  ocdleo- 
tlona  and  any  other  auma  accruing  to  thia 
fund  during  flacal  year  1964,  exrinding  reim- 
Inusementa  under  aection  210(fX6)  of  the 
Fedoal  Property  and  Adminiatrsttve  Serv- 
lcea Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(fX6))  tai 
exceaa  of  $2,029,149,000  aball  remain  in  the 
Fund  and  shall  not  l>e  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  auttioriaed  in  appropriation 
Acta. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, spedfically.  on  page  18.  lines  13 
through  17  of  the  bill.  HJl.  3191. 
under  consideration,  there  apttears  an 
i4>propriation  in  the  amount  of 
$67,475,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Portland.  Oreg..  and 
$14,900,000  for  the  constructi<m  of  a 
Federal  building  in  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

In  addition,  on  page  20.  lines  18  and 
19,  there  appears  sn  wprcH^riation  in 
the  amount  of  $579,000  for  renovation 
of  the  Federal  Office  Building  at  252 
Seventh  Avmue  in  New  Toik.  N.Y.;  as 
well  88  on  page  20,  lines  23  snd  24. 
there  wpears  an  mvropriation  In  the 
amoimt  of  $8,974,000  for  the  repair 
and  alteration  of  the  post  office  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

These  four  vpropriaUons  aivear  to 
be  in  violation  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2.  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  state: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriatiim  bill,  or  i>e  In  otder  aa 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 
not  |»evlou8ly  authorized  by  law,  unleas  in 
oonttnu^lon  of  appropriaUons  for  such 
public  worts  and  objects  as  are  already  in 
progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  7(a)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended.  40  n.S.C.  606,  states: 

In  order  to  insure  tbe  equltsble  distrllni- 
tion  of  public  buHdbigs  ttuouahout  the 
United  States  with  due  regard  for  the  com- 
parative urgency  of  need  for  sudi  bufldlngs, 
except  as  provided  In  Section  4.  no  appro- 
priation Shan  l>e  made  to  oonatruet.  alto-, 
purctaaae,  or  to  acquire  any  liuUdlng  to  l>e 
uaed  aa  a  puliUc  buHdlng  wliidi  Invdvea  a 
total  expenditure  In  exceas  of  $500,000  if 
such  CMistruction.  alteration,  purduue.  or 
acQuixition  tiaa  not  lieen  ai«»oved  by  reaolu- 
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tv  tlM  OmuntttM  on  Putalle 
at  tlM  flwutri  Mid  Hook  of  Rei**- 


Mr.  Clialnaaii.  the  law  is  dear  that 
prior  to  the  approprlatioo  of  funds  for 
tbe  comtnictkm  or  alteration  of  a 
pubUe  ^ii**'«M»«t  which  eoat  shall  exceed 
$600,000.  a  reaohitloii  must  be  report- 
ed hr  your  Bouse  Oommittee  cm 
PuhUc  Works  and  Transp<utatlon  mp- 
provlng  such  authraintlon.  This 
action  has  not  occurred  to  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfutnla  (Mr.  Rotbal) 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
orderT 

Mr.  ROTBAK  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoc- 
nlaes  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
take  the  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
some  questions? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
^yectuses  for  the  construction  that  is 
in  the  MU  have  not  been  i4>proved:  is 
that  cut  rect? 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
msn.  they  have  not  been  approved  by 
our  subcommittee  nor  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Since  they  have  not 
been  approved  by  any  of  the  commit- 
tees. I  will  concede  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  MissourL  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV7 

Mr.  JACOB&  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
AuowAKSi  ua  Ovnci  Surv  ros : 


Por  curylns  oat  tbe  provtatoos  of  the  Act 
of  Aocvat  as.  IMS.  as  amended  (3  n.ac.  103 
note),  and  PubUe  Law  9fr-13a.  $1,171,000: 
ProvMeA  IHat  the  MmtnMntar  of  Gener- 
al OeiylMB  ahan  tnnaf er  to  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Tieaaury  aueb  smna  ai  may  be  neeea- 
aary  to  carry  out  the  provialoos  of  such 
Acta. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Ai.M«Mii..»nt  offered  by  Mr.  Jaoobk  page 
rr.  Une  33.  atrfke  out  "$1,171,000"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$300,300''. 

(By  unanimous  omsent.  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JACOB&  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  smendment  because  I  believe  the 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have  It  on 
the  recovd.  to  see  what  the  will  of  the 
mmmtUMm  ]■  and  aiM  what  ultimately 
the  wHl  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives to  with  respect  to  this  item.  It  in- 
volves former  Presidaits  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  there  are  three  at 
pgeaent.  Bach  ot  these  former  Presi- 
dents,  by  law.  is  given  about  $80,000  ss 
a  pwwkw*.  regardless  of  whether  he  is 


retired  w  not.  and  "not"  fits  the  slot 
None  of  these  Presidents  is  retiredL 
Bach  of  them.  I  believe,  has  earned 
income.  So  they  have  $80,000  in  pen- 
sion end  they  do  not  have  to  retire  to 
get  it.  That  is  untrue  of  almost  every 
other  American  dtiwn  who  retires 
under  social  security  and  must  meet  a 
retirement  test;  they  must  in  fact  be 
retired. 

Beyond  that,  the  former  Presidents 
are  given  Secret  Service  protection. 
Historians  tell  us  that  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States,  one 
former  President  met  violence,  and 
that  was  when  he  in  fact  dedded  to 
run  for  President  again— Teddy  Roose- 
velt. With  that  exception.  I  can  find 
no  record  of  any  former  Presidoit  ever 
being  attacked  physically.  Ncmethe- 
less,  this  amendment  leaves  in  place 
their  $80,000  pensions,  it  leaves  in 
place  their  Secret  Service  protection, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  fteebies  and 
emoluments  would  go  out  in  conse- 
quence of  this  amendm«it. 

Now.  roughly,  that  means  about 
$910,000  is  provided  for  offices  and  for 
staf fk  and  for  plant  watering  services 
and  for  magasines  and  a  whole  cornu- 
copia of  freebies  that  other  private 
dtlaens.  espedally  private  dtisois  who 
never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  Preddracy.  do  not  have  available 
to  them  at  Oovemment  expense. 

Historians  teU  us  that  Preddent 
Orant.  after  he  left  office,  in  a  pitiful- 
ly horrible  condition  physically,  wrote 
hlB  monolrs  with  arthritic  fingers  and 
died.  I  believe,  before  they  were  fin- 
ished. 

Harry  Truman  left  office  in  1953. 
and  there  was  no  pendon  for  a  Pred- 
dent in  those  days.  The  President  even 
drove  his  old  Chryder  once  from  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.,  over  to  Washington. 
D.C..  for  a  meeting.  I  believe  he  was 
stopped  for  q)eeding  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike.  He  was  a  private  dti- 
sen.  And  Jefferson  said  it.  When  he 
left  office,  he  said:  "I  go  forth  to 
accept  a  promotion  from  servant  to 
master." 

In  our  scheme  of  things,  there  is 
nothing  terribly  special  about  a  pri- 
vate dtisen  who  was  once  given  the 
privilege  of  being  a  public  servant 
except  ss  that  private  dtisen.  while 
serving  in  public  office,  earned  the  re- 
spect—not the  tax  dollars,  but  the  re- 
spect—of his  or  her  fellow  dtizens. 

Now.  this  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, or  so.  that  each  of  these  former 
Presidents  \»  given  for  just  about 
whatever  expenses  the  OSA  decides 
are  appropriate  to  their  care  and 
maintenance,  each  of  these  former 
Presidents  can  make  requests,  and 
sc«netimes  the  OSA  turns  them  down 
on  their  requests,  espedally  lately, 
with  all  of  the  publidty  about  it  and 
with  the  shower  of  maU  coming  from 
taxpayers  all  over  the  country,  de- 
manding an  end  to  this  outrage. 

Now.  enough  is  enough. 


President  Orant  was  not  treated 
quite  right,  in  my  Judgment,  in  his  re- 
tirement. There  was  no  retirement 
pendon  at  alL  But  it  seems  that  irtien 
the  conectifm  was  made  in  the  late 
1950's.  It  started  an  escalation  of  ex- 
penditures whidi  have  caseaded  now— 
that  is  kind  of  a  mixed  metaphor;  I 
was  gidng  up  for  a  minute,  and  now  I 
am  going  down— it  started  an  increase 
in  expenditures  which,  as  I  say,  culmi- 
nates now  in  about  $250,000  apiece, 
maybe  not  to  buy  bubble  gum.  but  to 
buy  almost  everything  but.  if  in  the 
opinion  of  OSA  it  is  Justified. 

nieso    ' 

Now.  who  runs  the  OSA?  Who  is  in 
durge  of  the  OSA?  Tou  guessed  It; 
the  Preddent.  What  is  the  President 
going  to  be  one  of  these  days?  Prob- 
ably an  ex-Preddent.  sooner  fltm  the 
point  of  view  of  this  side  of  the  aide, 
or  later  from  that  view  of  that  dde  of 
the  aide. 

But  here  is  the  President.  Mr. 
Reagan,  as  I  understand  It.  I  read  in 
the  paper  he  is  the  most  frugal  Pred- 
doit  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Why  \b  he  recommending 
$250,000  in  freebies  for  these  private 
dtizens  who  once  served  ss  Preddent 
of  the  United  States?  Would  he  object 
if  we  ddeted  it  now  that  it  has  been 
called  to  his  attention? 

What  does  a  former  Preddent  get  on 
the  hoof  these  days  for  making  a  talk 
somewhere?  The  newspapers  tell  us 
they  get  somewhere  between  $15,000 
and  $ao.OOO  a  speech.  Now,  with  all 
due  respect  to  our  former  Presidents, 
and  without  naming  them  by  ruune.  1 
am  not  sure  that  any  one  of  them 
would  get  $15,000  or  $20,000,  the  price 
of  a  new  CadUlac.  for  a  Q>eech  had  he 
not  been  given  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  Preddent.  So  why  do  they  get  that 
kind  of  money  for  going  out  and 
making  a  talk  someplace?  Obviously, 
because  they  can  serve  as  ornaments 
for  some  orguoisation  that  wants  to 
put  on  the  dog  a  little  bit  snd  have  a 
former  Preddent  walk  in  there. 

Well,  that  is  fine.  They  make  aU 
that  money.  But  do  the  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  the  overhead  for  the 
booking  offices,  that  Is.  the  staffk  in 
the  offices  that  take  the  phone  caUs 
and  schedule  and  arrange  where  they 
are  going  to  go  and  pick  up  this 
$15,000  or  $20,000? 

My  answer  to  that  is  no.  I  h(«)e  this 
committee's  answer  to  that  is  no.  as 
welL  I  do  not  have  anything  else  to 
say  about  it.  I  think  the  magadnes 
have  said  enough  about  It.  I  think  the 
newspapers  have  said  enough  about  it. 
If  we  believe  these  private  dtiaens  are 
oitltled  to  that  kind  of  leeching  on 
the  taxpayers,  these  private  dtiiens 
who  used  to  be  Presidents  who  lec- 
tured the  Congress  about  wasting 
money,  all  right.  If  we  do  not.  I  hope 


my  colleagues  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Ghaiman,  I  rise 
tn  opposttloii  to  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  fliat  say  that 
the  arguments  made  by  tta«  gentleman 
from  T?^*>'y**  are  mart  persuadve. 
They  make  a  lot  of  sense.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
remedy  a  bad  dtuation  if,  indeed,  it  Is 
abaddtuatton. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
apprtq^riatlon  is  clearly  authorlMd  by 
law  in  tlUe  m.  United  States  Code, 
section  10&  We  have  included  funds 
tor  former  Presidents  tai  this  bill  for 
years.  It  ha^  been  the  general  poUey  of 
Cragress  t*<do  so.  and  we  have  hdd 
down  increibes  in  the  appropriation  to 
allow  for  (nlly  inflation. 

We  have  also  inserted  language,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  indi- 
cated, that  OSA  continue  to  carefully 
numltor  ext>enditures  made  under  this 
account  and  to  disallow  all  expendi- 
tures which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  purpoae  of  the  appropriation.  I 
seem  to  have  a  little  bit  more  confi- 
dence in  what  OSA  does  than  pertiaps 
most  because  we  deal  directly  with 
that  DQMUtment.  I  think  that  the  De- 
partment oan  and  is  doing  a  good  Job 
in  this  regard. 

If  there  are  any  changes  to  be  made 
in  allowing  these  funds  to  exist  as 
they  now  do.  I  think  that  the  entire 
matter  should  be  subject  to  long  hear- 
ings in  which  the  entire  subject 
matter  is  discussed  and  then  debated 
by  an  authoridng  conmittee  that  can 
recommend  to  Congress  the  proper  au- 
thorization and  the  proper  procedure 
to  take.  la  the  absence  of  that.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  recourse  but  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana snd  oppose  the  amendment  at 
this  time  and  ask  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  this  subject 
matter  were  pursued  at  the  proper 
leveL  I  would  like  to  be  present  at 
such  a  dis^"i^""  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  reason^  why.  for  example,  there  is 
X  amount  Of  dollars,  pvhaps  exceadve. 
in  telephone  calls.  There  pertiaps  may 
be  some  items  that  can  be  corrected, 
but  I  woiUd  like  to  know  the  reason 
why.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  au- 
thoridng dCMumittee  can  pof  orm  that 
function  snd  bring  the  proper  recom- 
mendatloD  that  can  be  followed  by  the 
C(Knmltte«  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlegaan  yldd? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gmUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  my  admired 
colleague  lor  yldding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  point  out 
to  the  Chairman  that  the  OSA  that 
has  been  ao  scrupxilous  in  its  monitor- 
ing of  theae  expenditures  did  allow  an 
item  to  pay  for  somebody  to  water 
plants  for  one  of  the  former  Pred- 
dents.  and  that  is  only  one  example. 


There  are  a  lot  of  dlly  things.  Nothing 
has  been  terribly  reformed  there. 

The  second  point  I  would  nMke  to 
my  ooUeague  is  that  it  is  that  old 
sUmr  "Tou  cannot  get  there  from 
here."  Everybody  knows  that  if  you 
Just  fUe  a  bill  to  do  something  about 
that.  It  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

It  is  not  very  complicated.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  these  people  who  are 
private  dtiaens  who  have  no  obligation 
to  the  Oovemment  whatsoever, 
whether  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  to  continue  to  put  up  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  apiece  each  year  to 
let  them  have  these  staffs  and  these 
pers(»al  expenses  in  many  cases,  and 
the  American  people  understand  it  if 
nobody  dse  does,  because  I  have  not 
aeon  any  mail  around  here  yet  that  en- 
courages it.  All  the  mail  I  have  seen 
says.  "Cut  it  out.  Enough  is  enough." 

Mr.  COHTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  very  reluctant- 
ly to  oivose  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  and  I  say  that 
sincerely.  He  is  my  good  friend. 

The  gentleman  has  the  ability  to  go 
at  the  Jugular  vein  when  there  are 
some  weaknesses.  I  have  had  to  do  this 
time  and  time  agatai.  to  get  up  and 
defend  this  particular  item  in  the 
budget. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  for  Cali- 
fornia that  this  is  not  the  proper 
place.  There  is  a  law  out  there  that 
sets  down  the  rules,  that  sets  down  the 
polmeters  of  what  we  can  spend  for 
these  ex-Preddents.  and  then  we  tn 
the  Cotnmlttee  on  ^propriations  ap- 
propriate the  funds. 

If  anyone  who  is  concerned  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  who  have  con- 
cern, they  should  fUe  a  bill  and  they 
should  have  hearings  before  the 
proper  committee  and  discuss  this 
niatter.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  this  debate:  we  have  had 
It  many,  many  times.  But  it  goes  even 
further  than  Preddents.  There  is  a 
fund  for  former  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Rq>resentatives.  They  have  an 
office  and  they  have  secretaries,  they 
have  m*fl<«g  privileges,  and  they  have 
a  lot  of  these  pei^  that  we  are  debat- 
ing here  now,  and  maybe  rightfully  so 
within  certain  limits. 

The  gentlonan  from  Indiana  speaks 
of  a  former  Preddoit.  When  John 
Adams  left  the  Preddency  he  went 
beidk  to  Quincy  and  he  lived  in  a  di^ 
board,  wooden  house,  a  cold  house  up 
there  in  Quincy,  and  then  came  back 
and  ran  for  Congress  and  became  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Certainly  there 
are  no  kings  who  leave  the  White 
House. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more,  but 
I  do  not  fed  this  Is  the  proper  place  to 
do  this.  We  have  set  up  the  rules,  we 
have  set  vp  thie  laws,  we  have  set  up 
the  perhneters.  and  now  to  yank  the 
rug  at  this  Juncture  I  think  is  wrong. 
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Mr.   Chairman.   I   hope  that 
amendment  wHl  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MTER&  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yldd  to  my  good 
frigid,  the  gentleman  from  IndlaiuL 

Mr.  MTERS.  I  ttiank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  recall  back  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  I  served  on  this 
committee  that  it  always  disturlied  me 
about  some  of  the  vending  that  goes 
on  within  this  account,  but  we  always 
had  extendve  hearings  and  I  am  sure 
this  subcommittee  had  extendve  hear- 
ings this  year. 

What  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
f nnn  Indiana,  dtes  here  as  magarine 
artldes  I  think  is  referring  to  some  of 
the  artldes  dting  extravagance  by  the 
former  Preddents  in  buying  very,  vwy 
expensive  desks,  rental,  and  so  forth. 

Did  the  committee  find  any  evidence 
that  there  is  extravagance  in  this  re- 
spect, and  if  so.  I  think  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  put  a  foot  on  this  and 
stop  aatoe  of  this  extravagance.  But  I 
do  not  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  wants  to  suggest  that 
we  not  provide  protection  to  our 
former  Preddents  and  afford  them  a 
simple  office  to  answer  the  maU  that 
they  obvioudy  do  receive.  I  know  my 
friend  is  not  unreasonable  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBa  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yldding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly half  right.  This  amendment 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  Secret 
Service. 

D  1640 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 


given  an  office  unless  they  sre 
given  a  Job  to  do  for  the  taiqiayers. 

Bffr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yldd.  let 
me  say  this. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man fit>m  Indiana. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Ur.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  been  a  former  Preddent.  and 
never  expect  to  be.  but  someday  I  may 
be  a  former  Congressman,  and  as 
former  Congressmen,  we  will  have  to 
answer  our  own  mail  for  oursdves.  But 
the  voliune  of  mail  that  a  former 
Preddent  must  recdve  would  be  con- 
dderably  more  than  what  we  will  re- 
ceive. There  would  be  more  demand. 

One  thing  I  do  think  is  this:  I  do  not 
know  what  happena  about  the  Secret 
Service  travel  whoi  a  former  Pred- 
dent does  make  one  of  these  speeches 
that  my  friend,  the  gmtleman  from 
Indiana,  dted.  a  $20,000  speech.  Do 
the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  the 
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that  timvela   around 
with  him? 

I  would  think  that  the  former  Pred- 
dent  who  leti  paid  for  thk  ahoukl  pay 
oat  of  hkown  fundi  that  he  recetfce 
the  eipenae  for  proteetlYe  aervloee. 
What  li  the  praetloe  now? 

ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chalnnaa  If  the 
I  will  yield,  the  answer  to  the 
li  yee.  Uhder  the  law  the 
Secret  Senrlee  li  iwlined  to  the  Presl- 
dnt  at  an  thnea.  Retardlem  of  where 
the  CT'PreridMit  has  to  go.  the  Secret 
Servtae  li  with  him  on  a  a4-hour  bails. 
So  the  anawer  to  that  la.  yes.  the  tax- 
payem  do  pay  for  the  aenicei  provided 
tay  the  Secret  Servloe  of  the  Uiitted 


Ux.  mXEta  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mamaehu- 
■etta.  win  continue  to  yield,  that  is 
itatutocy  now.  and  I  think  that  needs 
to  be  dianted.  but  we  cannot  change 
It  here  In  thii  apmoprlatlons  bilL 

I  do  trust  that  our  subcommittee  is 
holdlnc  the  spending  down,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  JAOoaa) 
does  a  very  good  servloe  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  Uhlted  States  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  has  raised  this 
Issue  In  previous  sesskms.  and  I  was  a 
of  his  measure  in  the  last 
of  Congress.  I  think  he  raises 
sn  Important  point. 

Now.  fbit  of  all.  it  is  difficult.  I 
think,  for  anjrone  to  get  up  and  sug- 
gest that  we  should  not  treat  our  ex- 
Presldents  ivoperly.  Certainly  they 
should  have  adequate  security  protec- 
tloo.  Most  certainly  we  should  not  be 
less  than  rraionahly  generous,  and  we 
should  not  be  uncaring  about  what 
kind  of  lives  they  lead  when  they  leave 
the  Presidency. 

But  the  problem  Is  that  theee  burrs 
under  the  American  saddle  out  there 
are  reaL  The  fact  that  an  ex-President 
goes  someidace  to  give  a  speech  and 
gets  paid  $U.000  for  it  and  puts  it  in 
his  own  bank  account  while  the  tax- 
pajrers  have  to  pay  a  ccmtingent  of  17 
to  18  Secret  Servloe  people,  costing 
the  taxpayers  $16,000  to  make  the 
trip,  raises  some  Important  questions. 

I  get  a  lot  of  mafl  about  this  issue.  I 
suspect  a  part  of  It  is  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  ******»»*^  has  had  ■"■»>*  na- 
tlcaal  pubUdty  on  his  legislation  over 
the  laat  several  years,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  beginning  to  discover 
irtiat  we  are  paying  for  It.  When  we 
pay  $1  million  for  moving  expenses 
when  the  President  or  THoe  President 
vacates  a  city,  maybe  we  ought  to 
question  that,  $1  million  is  a  lot  of 
money  and  maybe  we  ought  to  talk 
about  that. 

We  vend  $14  mUlkm  for  the  annual 
upkeep  of  Presidential  Ubrarlea.  I  sup- 
port PresMentlal  libraries.  But  we  add 


all  these  things  together  and  we  come 
up  with  a  picture  of  a  tremendous  se- 
curity nest  for  ex-Presldents. 

This  country  shed  Itself  of  royalty  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  and  we 
do  not  have  any  ro^ty  left  We  have 
ex-Presldents.  and  we  have  every  obli- 
gation to  treat  them  with  re^Mct  and 
with  reasonable  generosity.  But  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
raised  some  very  legitimate  questions 
about  the  emoluments  and  the  bene- 
fits that  are  received  by  ex-Presidents, 
and  I  think  that  this  oui^t  to  be  the 
subject  of  either  a  successful  amend- 
ment here  ot  in  stxne  future  in-depth 
rommittef  hearings. 

Mr.  CONTV.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  COMTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
and  as  I  repeat,  I  think  there  is  a  need 
for  changes.  There  is  a  need  for 
change,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  do 
it.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  before  the 
authorhdnf  committee. 

Pirst  of  all.  on  the  question  of  the 
moving  expense,  I  do  not  know  which 
President  or  ex-Presldent,  I  should 
say.  charged  the  Oovemment  $1  mil- 
lion to  move,  but  I  would  certainly  feel 
that  his  moving  expenses  should  be 
taken  care  of .  If  changes  were  to  be 
made,  I  do  not  want  him  to  have  to  go 
down  to  the  U-Haul  place  and  rent  a 
car  or  a  U-Haul  trailer  and  attach  it 
on.  He  is  liable  to  hurt  himself.  I 
would  Just  as  so(m  let  him  go  out  and 
get  a  moving  truck  and.  let  someone 
else  do  it. 

But  there  are  other  abuses.  Take 
these  Presidential  candidates.  We  have 
a  baseball  team  running  out  there  on 
the  Democratic  side;  you  have  nine  of 
them.  I  believe.  Every  one  of  than  is 
entitled  to  Secret  Service  protection. 
Who  the  heck  wants  to  hurt  one  of 
thoee  guys?  Most  of  them  they  do  not 
even  know. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  that  is 
off  the  subject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Tes,  but  that  should  be 
corrected  also.  That  costs  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certainly  willing  to  correct  what  needs 
to  be  corrected  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

My  problem  is.  as  the  gentleman 
suggests,  that  there  is  another  time 
and  another  place  and  another  way  to 
make  this  correction.  If  that  is  so.  why 
do  we  not  do  it?  This  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jao(»s)  has  proposed  is  not  being  dis- 
cussed for  the  first  time.  We  have  had 
"Dear  Colleagues"  on  it,  and  we  have 
had  letters  from  our  constituents.  Let 
us  take  care  of  theee  problems. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  an  irritant  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  see  this. 
We  suggest  that  someone  is  going  to 
exercise   reasonable  caution  on   the 


kinds  of  bins  and  Invokes  they  ap- 
prove on  behalf  of  these  ex-Preeldents, 
But  when  we  see  the  stortaa  on  the 
actual  charges  that  have  been  made  to 
the  public  Treasury,  the  American 
taxpayers  do  not  like  It. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  son  at  daughter  of 
an  ex-Presldent  with  10  Secret  Service 
people  who  fly  to  the  British  Isles  for 
a  vacation  seems  to  be  a  cost  that  Is 
excessive.  We  see  these  stories  over 
and  over  again.  I  am  Just  saying  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  gentleman  fiom  Masnchusetts 
has  a  r^utatkm  aa  the  floor  of  this 
House  for  attacking  boondoggles.  In 
fact,  he  has  almost  «dned  the  word, 
••boondoggle."  When  we  are  spending 
excess  money  that  we  should  not 
vend  in  expenses  and  emoluments  to 
ex-Presldents.  let  us  call  it  a  Ixxmdog- 
gle.  and  let  us  have  the  gentleman  and 
I  Join  together  and  see  if  we  can  save 
the  taxpayers  a  few  dollars.  Let  us  not 
be  cheap  about  it.  Let  us  Just  be  rea- 
sonable. We  have  a  $aoo  billion  Feder- 
al deficit,  and  I  am  Just  saying,  let  us 
take  care  of  the  problem.  Let  us  not 
keep  saying  that  there  Is  another  time 
and  another  place  and  another  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
DoBOAii)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mnas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dokoah  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fitmi  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  cer- 
tainly dtes  something  that  needs  to  be 
done  but  in  a  different  way.  I  think  he 
would  agree  that  this  accomplishes 
something  because  at  least  we  have 
identified  something  that  needs  to 
have  q>ecial  attention. 

Here  is  something  that  concerns  me. 
I  remember  when  I  first  went  on  this 
OMnmlttee,  we  Just  had  a  widow  of  a 
former  President  remarry  an  extreme- 
ly rich  man  of  the  world.  Yet  we  were 
appropriating  funds  to  take  care  of 
thoee  children.  My  first  inclination 
was  to  vote  against  that  because  this 
rich  family  that  married  into  another 
rich  family  could  weU  afford  it. 

However,  thoee  children  had  not 
been  asked  to  come  into  the  world,  or 
to  be  bom  to  a  former  President,  or  to 
a  President  who  then  was  a  former 
President 

I  think  we  have  to  do  certain  things. 
That  is  the  price  we  pay  for  having  a 
system  where  we  do  replace  Presidents 
frequently,  some  say  in  a  too  frequent 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  there  is  extrav- 
agance here  and  there  always  has 
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been.  I  thiqk  we  need  to  turn  It  down. 
I  thtaik  we  need  to  start  making  some 
tumdowns.  I  think  we  need  to  exercise 
some  frugality  here. 

But  poastily  this  is  not  the  rii^t  ve- 
hide.  and  K  think  we  should  aU  Jcrfn 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, on  gelttaig  a  fommlsrtnn  to  mate 
a  atudy  of  thli  and  find  out  whaX  li 
reasonable  and  what  is  not  reasonahle 
for  the  taxpayers  to  vUt  up  for  our 
former  PregMenti.  Again  tt  Is  the  price 
that  we  pa|r  In  our  aodety.  I  think  this 
is  not  a  pr«p»  time  to  do  tt,  but  let  us 
make  It  a  point  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  a  proper  time  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylfldlng.  _„, 
Mr.  JA0OB&  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlettian  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  .^^.^ 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thtaik 
the  American  taqiayers  would  agree 
with  me  that  It  is  not  reaaonahle  to 
pay  a  commission  to  go  out  and  study 
what  we  ah-eady  know,  and  that  Is 
that  these  fdlows  are  getting  $00,000  a 
year,  a  genteel,  sufficient  amount  to 
Uve  on  for  most  people,  phis  aU  the 
Secret  Service  protection.  So  let  us 
take  care  of  the  commission's  work 
right  now  and  save  the  taxpayers  an- 
other $aoaooo  or  $100,000. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  point  to  make  hoe  is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  be  less  than  reason- 
ably generous. 

I  am  Jugt  saying  that  If  the  OSA  is 
not  "'■Mwiy  reasonable  decisions, 
majrbe  we  ought  to  give  them  snne 
guideUnea  in  the  sUtutes. 

The  COAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentiemaa  from  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
DoaoAX.  Ips  expired. 

Mr.  MOUNARL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  s^ce  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendme&t 

Mr.  Chtthman.  we  are  talking  about 
three  ex-iPresidents  of  the  country, 
people  who  have  saved  the  country. 
pe(^  who  have  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge, and  people  who.  we  could  reason- 
ably expect  after  termination  of  their 
service,  would  be  asked  time  and  time 
again  to  fender  sendee,  to  give  advice, 
and  to  answer  uui  lespondence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  rich  re- 
source that  we  should  recogniK  and 
respect  Although  they  may  be  ex- 
Presldents,  they  still  have  a  tradition 
of  wFn<i'T'<"g  to  s«ve  their  country 
when  called  upon  and  we  should  ap- 
propriate reasonable  funds  for  them 
todoro.  _. 

Now.  because  they  receive  a  pension 
of  $80,000  a  year,  are  we  saying  that 
their  $8(1^000  pension  should  be  used 
to  rent  offices  snd  htae  secretaries  so 
%tft  the^  can  answer  cwiespondence 
that  is  addressed  to  them  as  ex-Presi- 
dents? Aie  we  ghing  them  this  money 
so  they  can  put  a  tdephooe  tai  their 
offices  and  so  they  can  hire  secretar- 


ies? I  t*«*"fc  that  is  unreasonable  and 
MnrmlV^  This  amendment  may  look 
good  In  preoB  releases  but  I  resJly  do 
not  believe  the  public  will  be  fooled. 
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I  shared  space  in  a  building  with  an 
ex-Presldent  and  I  know  the  number 
of  calls  that  were  made  upon  that  man 
on  a  dally  basis.  I  think  we  are  playing 
with  nifitels  w»d  dimes  here  in  not  rec- 
ogniitaig  that  taideed.  the  country 
needi  their  input  and  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  taxpayers  should 
pay  that  sum  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gmUe- 
m^"  from  lndlii»»»  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I 
^i^miMi  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
t*i««i  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  dause  2,  rule  XXITT,  he  will  vacate 
proeeedlngs  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appeal^ 

Membors  will  record  their  presence 
by  electrcHilc  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1700 

quoauM  CAU.  vacmsd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  «>peared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
ZXm,  further  proceedings  under  the 
can  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  244.  noes 
169,  not  voting  19,  as  f  oUows: 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no."        

Mill!  WHrnXT,  BKDWJi, 
DUNCAN.  MARRIOTT.  RUDD.  and 
PACKARD.  Mfb.  OOLLINB.  and  Mr. 
wAMWUff^THMiiw  chanced  their 
votes  ttam  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced asabove  recorded. 

Mr.  ntENZELb  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  16.  lines  18 
througli  n  is  an  appropriation  for  the 
Paderal  Beetfcm  Commission.  It  has 
not  been  authorlnd  yet.  However,  be- 
cause the  Appropriatlms  Committee 
has  done  a  good  Job  oo  that  particular 
item,  appropriating  about  what  the 
Commission  aslted  tor  and  slightly  less 
than  the  House  authorising  committee 
and  the  House  voted  for.  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  make  a  point  of  order. 

However.  I  must  admit  to  having 
great  temptation  to  do  so  because  of 
actions  of  the  Federal  Election  Ctxn- 
missifln  in  their  auditing  procedures. 
In  recent  hearings  the  Commlssiim  re- 
fused to  divulge  to  its  oversight  com- 
mittee the  thresholds  which  would 
govern  its  audit  of  committees  under 
Its  purview.  It  has  recently  begun 
audits  (rf  a  number  of  committees,  in- 
ctudtaig  those  of  a  number  of  candi- 
dates and  of  some  seated  Members  of 
this  House.  The  problem  is  that  the 
to  go  well  beyond  what  is 
in  the  auditor's  call  for  In- 
formation and  documentation. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission 
has  not  been  reqxmsive  to  complaints 
in  this  regard. 

For  the  time  being.  I  think  we 
should  let  the  appropriaticm  go  for- 
ward, but  It  is  quite  apparent  that  at 
least  In  the  VBCs  Auditing  Dhrision. 


there  seems  to  be  more  money  than  is 
needed.  The  Commission  Is  apparently 
able  to  engage  in  frivolities.  I  will  be 
following  up  the  Commission  and  Its 
work  and  will  be  reporting  on  this  at  a 
Inker  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  IV?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  V 
of  thebOL 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  V  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  title  V? 
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roiiRsor 

Mr.  aiBBON&  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
507  on  page  SO  of  the  bilL 

The  portion  of  the  biU  to  which  the 
point  of  order  rehttes  is  as  follows: 

8bc  sot.  No  put  of  any  appropilaUon 
r^^iltrm^  in  this  Act  abaU  be  STsOable  for 
the  proeurement  of.  or  for  the  payment  of. 
the  nlsnr  of  any  pemn  ensaged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  itehileei  eteel  flatware  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  or  tU  poeeee 
■lane,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin- 
tatrator  of  Oeneral  Services  or  his  designee 
■haO  deteimlne  that  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  stainless  steel 
flatware  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  cannot  he  procured  ss  and 
when  needed  from  sources  In  the  United 
States  or  its  posstaiioni.  or  except  In  sc- 
oordanee  with  procedures  provided  by  sec- 
tion ^104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Resulatioos,  dated  January  1,  19W. 
This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  aU  solici- 
tations for  bids  Issued  after  its  enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OIBBON8.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 507  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and,  therefore.  It  is 
In  violation  of  rule  XXT.  clause  2. 

I  wiU  be  glad  to  recite  that  rule  to 
the  Chair,  but  I  am  sure  the  Chair  is 
very  familiar  with  it. 

Section  507  places  a  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  appropriated  fimds  and  es- 
tabllahes  a  new  procedure  not  existing 
under  current  law,  a  new  requirement, 
procuronent  procedure  not  existing 
under  current  law.  It  specifically  im- 
poses additional  duties  on  Federal  offi- 
cials to  make  determinations  not  pres- 
ently required  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal) 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentlonon  from  California. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chakman.  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  the  Chair  that  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
(wder  Is  conceded  and  sustained. 

Are  there  additional  points  of  order? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  similar  point  of  ordor  agataist 
section  500.  line  11.  (mpoge S6.  snd all 
following  thereafter  through  line  S  on 
pagese. 

The  pottkm  of  the  hoi  to  whkh  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

sac  SOS.  Vo  part  of  any  appropriation 
fwntained  In  tbls  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  any  person  encaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  iimissiiiIih  tooKs) 
not  produced  In  the  United  States  or  Its  poo- 
■BssioiM  except  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Oervtess  or  his  deslc- 
nee  shall  determine  that  a  aattstaotory  qual- 
ity and  suffldent  quantity  of  hand  or  meas 
urine  tools  produced  in  the  united  States  or 
its  possssslons  cannot  be  proewed  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  Its  pomsssloiis.  or  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion S-104.4(b)  of  Aimed  Sei  rices  Procure- 
ment Reculatlon  dated  January  1.  I960,  ss 
such  reculatlon  existed  on  Jteie  15,  1970: 
Provided,  That  a  factor  of  7S  per  centum  In 
lieu  of  SO  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  eval- 
uattnc  f orelcn  source  end  products  asainst  a 
domestic  source  end  product  This  section 
shaD  be  splicabie  to  all  soUdUUons  for  bids 
opened  after  its  enactment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foregoing  is  a  violation  of  clause  2. 
rule  ZZI  and.  therefore,  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bllL 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

Are  there  additional  points  of  order 
totlUeV? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (BCr.  Coim) 
rise? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
seek  a  clarification. 

The  first  point  of  order  was  on  the 
flatwear  section,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  section  507. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  BCinnesota  (Mr.  FBhizsl) 
has  no  Intention  to  offer  a  point  of 
order  on  section  506. 

Mr.  FRSavZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoRTX)  is  correct.  I  did  make  an  error, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the 
committee  if  I  might  have  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, without  objecticm,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  vacated  and  section  506 
ranalns  in  the  biU. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  c:HAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional points  of  order  to  title  V? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  point  of  order  against  section 
506  on  page  35  for  the  same  reasons  I 
stated  in  the  other  argument 


Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  CbMlrmui,  I  con- 
cede tbe  polit  of  otder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TiM  point  of 
ocder  is  oonflMed  and  anstalnad. 

Are  then  Additional  polDts  of  order 

to  title  VT 
If  not.  are  there  amfendments  to  title 

V?  1 

If  not,  tbeCleik  win  iiead. 

The  derkjpioceeded  to  read  title  VL 

Mr.  CONTE  (durinc  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chalimkn.  I  ask  unaalBouB  eon> 
sent  that  title  VI  be  oondderad  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

me  CHAIRMAN.  IS  ttaflre  objection 
to  ttaerequist  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maasaehuse^ 

Tliere  was  no  obJeetkXL 

Are  there  any  polnta  of  order  to  title 

vn 

If  not  are  there  any  amendments  to 

titievn 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am 
deeply  dIaaMMinfeed  In  the  gentleman 
from  FkHrtdk  for  ralsinc  this  point  of 
order,  partkularly  after  bis  ftilow 
committee  aacmber  wtthdrewMi  Iden- 
tleal  pt^t  of  order.  This  provision  was 
added  to  the  bUl  with  good  cause.  For 
a  good  many  years  now.  foreign  com- 
petition has  devastated  the  basic 
handtool  industry  to  a  point  when 
gqmf  mangfacturers  have  not  Just 
scaled  bai*  operatlona.  but  ceaaed 
them  attogotho-.  

In  my  o|«n  iiongrwional  district 
part  of  irtil^  la  a  typical  (dd  Industrial 
area,  many  Joba  have  been  lost  to  for- 
eign competition  whkdi  has  soooessful- 
ly  drcumvehted  the  few  minor  restric- 
tions which  have  been  placed  on  hand- 
tool  Imports. 

Many  Jobs  lost  in  my  district  is  not  a 

lone  ooeurtcnoe.  When  that  gets  mul- 
tiplied out  across  the  Nation,  a  lot  of 
Joba  are  lost  partieulariy  in  small 
towns,  and.those  losses  take  a  heavy 
toll  on  the  local  eoonomiea. 

This  buy  American  provision  is  not 
one  of  tbe  sweeping,  protectionist 
measures  we  hear  so  mudi  about  theae 
days. 

It  is  a  cMoparitively  minor  restric- 
tion to  head  off  attempta  to  dreum- 
vent  ezlsting  restrletlans. 

It  has  been  carefully  drafted  to  deal 
with  a  scafous  problenH-the  disinte- 
gration of  a  whole  industry.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  drafted  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  flexibility  so  that  no 
undue  han)shipa  would  result 

The  reason  for  the  change  In  the  dif- 
ferential paroentage  from  80  to  75  per^ 
cent  li  that  heavy  subskUMttan  by  for- 
eign gowaments  has  rendered  almost 
meanlniAeM.  the  past  60  percent  buy 
/^ritmirtfmn  ignguage  whidi  Congress  In- 
tended to  otflwt  fcwdgn  subsidies.  In 
tact  I  wlBb  now  I  would  have  changed 
the  50  to  75  percent  2  or  S  years  ago. 

Earilo-  this  year.  I  asked  G8A. 
during  property  supply  appropriatfams 
hearings,  the  following  quastkm:  "If 
oongieas  decided  to  raiae  tbe  percent- 
age requirement  for  prloe  dlff oentials 


appUed  undo*  the  buy  American  regu- 
lation, bow  would  It  affect  your  i»o- 
eurement  efforta  with  reject  to  say. 
band  tools?" 

Hie  OSA  replied  that  an  taicrease  in 
price  differentials  applied  under  the 
buy  American  regulationa  would  have 
^ifjwMtoMat  positive  intact  on  domestic 
souieeo  of  supply.  Moreover,  they  said 
that  in  flacal  year  1962.  a  differential 
liHTcaisf  from  50  to  75  percent  would 
have  reaulted  in  domestic  awards  of 

15.7  mlDlan. 
OSA  alao  replied,  in  response  to  that 

UiwHnn.  that  tbe  preaenoe  of  a  higher 
dlffescntial  would  have  aerved  as  a 
fifpi^^  of  encouragement  for  additional 
oompetltive  partlrtpatl<m  by  more 
manbers  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Again.  I  say.  we  are  not  talking 
about  big  numbers  wUch  have  severe 
i«np»M«  on  our  trade  relations  but  we 
axe  »*"H"f  about  nun;d>er8  with 
^fiHwiCti  of  an  Impact  domestically  to 
hurt  anall.  local  economies. 

I  pftym^uy  think  this  provision  will 
breathe  aome  fresh  life  into  the  hand- 
tool  Industry  and  give  it  a  necessary 
boost  at  a  time  when  we  keep  talking 
about  a  need  for  aome  messure  of  do- 
mestic leindustarialiaatlim.  This  is  the 
%itiH  of  help  we  can  give  industry  in 
this  country— small  targeted  measures 
as  opposed  to  broad,  scatter-gunned 
trade  barriers. 

In  dosing.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
part  of  the  reason  this  problon  exists 
is  because  the  committee  on  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  serves  has 
been  unwilling  to  solve  it  through  the 
legular  legislative  process.  In  that 
aoMK.  it  is  not  clear  to  me  why  the 
gentleman  would  dray  the  Members  of 
tbe  House  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  most  reasona- 
ble way  possible. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  am  amased  at 
the  time  and  attention  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  giving  to  this  point  of  order. 
If  he  would  q)end  ss  much  time  in 
thought  on  this  subject  in  his  own 
committee,  working  on  legislation  to 
solve  the  problem  my  section  se^s  to 
remedy,  we  would  not  have  to  put  pro- 
vtalans  like  this  on  m;>propriatlons  bills 
in  the  first  place. 

I  hope  the  other  body  sees  fit  to  in- 
clude thi*  provision  in  its  version  of 
this  bill  because  the  need  for  it  now  is 
more  critical  than  ever. 

OimZD      BT      mt.      SMITH      OP 


Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smitb  of  New 
Jersey:  On  page  48,  after  line  4.  insert  the 
f<fllowinc  new  section: 

Sac.  617.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  fH«n  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endancered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term,  or  the  admintatrative  expenses  in  con- 
neetian  with  any  health  plan  undn'  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefit  procram 
wbUb.  provides  any  benefits  or  coverage  for 


abottlaas.  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endaiwered  If  the  ffetos 
were  carried  to  term,  under  sudi  negotiated 
pUiw  after  the  last  day  of  the  contnets  cur- 
rently in  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hi- 
quire  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  if  this  is  the 
smendment  printed  in  the  Cowobb- 
siotrsL  Rhxmo)  of  June  7.  made  in 
order  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Tes.  It  is, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  222.  this  smend- 
mient  is  not  subject  to  amendment 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  SmxH)  will  be  reoog^iiaed  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  oppoeed  to 
said  amendment  wHl  be  recognised  for 
SOminutea. 

The  Chair  wiU  mtertahi  the  deslg- 
natkm  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
c«nmlttee  for  tiiat  Member  in  opposl- 
ticm. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
frtnn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  SmxH). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  ss 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chsiiman.  I  rise  this  aftemoMi 
to  offer  an  amendmoit  to  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal Sewioe  sppn^iriatlons  bill 
to  mohibit  funding  tar  sbortlon 
exc^  in  those  esses  where  the  moth- 
er's life  must  be  saved  under  the  Fed- 
eral onployees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new 
amendment.  On  three  separate  occa- 
sions this  body  has  overmharoiogly 
voted  to  proscribe  taxpayer-financed 
abortions  in  this  psrticular  area  of 
law.  The  late  John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 
first  offered  a  funding  restricti<Hi  to 
the  Tressury-Postal  Service  appropria- 
tions bin  on  August  20.  1980,  which 
passed  228  to  170.  Mr.  Ashbrook  sgain 
offered  it  to  a  supplonentsl  api»opri»- 
tions  biU  in  BCay  1981.  and  again  this 
body  supported  his  efforts  242  to  155. 
He  offered  it  a  third  time.  In  this  In- 
stance, it  wmt  on  to  be  Included  in  the 
first  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  the  vote  there  was  253 
to  167. 

Having  been  approved  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  Presidait  It  became 
a  part  of  Public  Law  97-276,  which  ex- 
pired on  Deconber  17. 1982. 

Allow  me  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  amendment  is  identical  to 
that  which  was  included  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  It  is.  therefore,  an 
amoidment  that  many  Manbers.  I 
suggest  are  familiar  wiUi. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  contributes  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  moneys 
toward  the  purchase  of  health  insur- 
ance for  its  employees.  The  remaining 
40  percent  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
Feieral  employee  himself  or  herself. 
So  it  should  be  obvious  snd  abundant- 
ly dear.  then,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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%  aabsUntlal 
of  tuaoms.  *  OMjofftty  of  the 
fundi,  tovaid  the  p«ri4i— r  of  health 
iftar  Its  work  fbtoe. 

to  the  Otfloe  of  Penoonel 
In  rnlwi*B^  jeer  1960, 
1T.000  deettve  abortions  were  pnyvlded 
ondar  the  Mnpleei  of  the  Federal  em- 
plofvee  health  beneftte  procram  at  an 
I  ooet  of  $•  toSOoBL  Althoocfa 


while  PubUe  Iaw  97-176  was  In 
effect,  today  there  are  6  eaaidoyee  or- 
gantaallan  plana  and  67  comprehensive 
caiileia  that  provide  payment  for  elec- 
tive aborttais. 
Mr.  GSialiman.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
adninlBtratlan  has  again  en- 


dorsed this  amendment. 

I  am  «»«<'»««««f  at  this  pcdnt  in  the 
RaooBD  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Du- 
betstein.  Assistant  to  the  President: 
TteWlDRHoQn; 
Wmtktm^Um,  June  7,  l$tX 

Homtt  ^KapruntaHvn. 
WkMngton.  n  C 

DusCbos:  The  Pnaldait  has  aiked  me 
to  thank  yoa  for  your  letter  to  talm  of  Jane 
«.  Its.  tai  wtaldi  you  taidlnted  your  Inten- 
tkn  to  attar  an  imenknent  to  prohiijit  the 
oee  of  Fedenl  Bnployeee  Health  Benefit 
plan  fundi  to  pay  for  nonUfenvins  abor- 


I  eelusne  thla  opportunity  to  leatflnn 
the  AikBlnlitratlon'i  etrans  rapport  for 
■neh  an  anwmknwit.  Aa  you  know,  the  Ad- 
mlnlatntian  baa  ^^vt^y  endoned  atanllar 
anMoAMBta  whMi  were  prertoualy  apon- 
aored  by  the  late  Ooosreaman  John  Aah- 
brookofOtalo. 
With  beat  vlabea. 
atncarely. 

KnnniH  M.  Doaaaxmi. 
AMiiataMt  to  the  PmidaU. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jefsey.  I  also  in- 
clude in  the  Raooan  at  this  point  a 
letter  fkom  OFM  general  counsel, 
Joeeph  A.  Morris,  setting  forth  OFM's 
positlan: 

Offiitao>Psaa>wii  MimaiMT. 

WUkfrngton,  D.C  Jime  $.  l$tX 
Bon.  CBnavaens  H.  aHm. 
VJt  Bomm  <^  Bafmtmtmtivti, 
irai*laeton  DlC 

Dbm  Mb.  8MnK  Thla  la  In  reapoiHe  to 
your  ragueat  for  Inf otmatkn  copcemlns  the 
nae  of  IWenl  fnnda  for  deettre  abortlona 
In  the  Fidend  imptoyeea  Health  BeneflU 


The  OoveranMot,  thioasfa  the  Office  of 
naawment  (OFM).  oootneU 
year  with  about  IM  Inanrancf  plana 
red  by  Vadenu  wnployee 
■)  for  the  provWon  of  health  benefita 
to  the  VMenl  owkfome.  iBployeea  ebooae 
the  plana  taivhldi  they  vlah  to  enroll:  the 
;  then  paya  an  avenge  of  M  per- 
i  of  the  ptaaluna  for  eadi  plan  and  the 
pays  the  balance,  uaaaUy  through 
payroD  dadortiona.  Vadatal  retiieea.  current 
re.  and  their  digfble  depend- 
all  participate.  Routfily  8  mllUon 
are  covered  by  the  ^KHB  ^'"S'*"* 
■t  an  aanaal  coat  to  the  tajQiayers  that  ap- 
laiiilaialaaniillliai 

We  itliBBlii  that,  tai  calendar  year  19«». 
I7JM  tiactlve  abortJena  were  perfomied 
through  the  ISHB  Frosrani  at  an  eattanated 
loflgi 


Durtaw  the 
tknifOr  IMI.  that  occurred  in  the  fan  of 
IMl.  om.  «»»»«««™«»H  ttg  fiBdii^  onder  t 
VJB.C.  IISgKd).  that  dactive  abortkn  cov- 

dealrable"  OTU  therefore  dedlned  to  eon- 
tract  for  aueh  coverage.  Moat  oarrtera  com- 
plied, and  atm  comply.  

hi  October.  Itdl.  however,  one  VWBB 
ptan-that  monaored  by  the  American  VM- 
eratloB  of  OoverasMnt  Bnployeea 
(AFOK>-taraught  autt  in  the  United  Btatea 
Diatnct  Court  for  the  Diatrlet  of  Cohimliia. 
aaaiiillin  that  OFM  had  exceeded  tta  ao- 
thoitty  In  defining  to  contract  for  dectlve 
abortlan  coverage.  The  court  found  that 
OFira  refOaal  to  cootiaet  waa  baaed  neither 
CD  a  neaidentlal  directive  nor  on  an  Act  of 
Coogreaa:  It  hdd  that  Public  law  9T-«1.  a 
continuing  reaolutioD  for  Flacal  Tear  1M3. 
contained  an  unaucceaaful  attempt  to  enact 
the  Aahbrook  Amendment  (irtiieh  would 
prohibit  the  uae  of  Pederal  funda  to  pay  the 
pr— ■«'"—  and  aihninlBtratlve  expenaea  of 
FBHB  plana  that  provide  elective  abor- 
tlona). Abaent  Preaidentlal  or  Oongnmteiial 
directkm.  the  court  hdd.  OFM  acted  beyond 
ita  authority  in  refuaing  to  contract  for  elec- 
tive abortion  coverage.  OFM  waa  tlwreupon 
ordered  to  contract  with  the  AFOB  plan  for 
the  provialan  of  dectlve  abortlan  coverage 
in  IMX  amllar  lawaulta  were  aoon  tarou^t 
by  other  FKHB  iriana  relating  to  the  19g3 
contract  year,  and  were  concluded  along 
lliiM  atanllar  to  the  reeult  In  the  action 
brought  by  AFOS.  Ultimately,  eight  em- 
ployee organimtlop  plana  and  several  local 
oomprehenalve  idana  offered  elective  abor- 
tion coverage  in  1982.  Neither  the  Oovem- 
ment-wMe  aervlce  benefit  plan  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide Indemnity  plan,  however,  pro- 
vided elective  abortkma.  Thla  haa  eaaentially 
remained  the  atatua  quo  in  1983. 

In  S^toBber.  1962.  the  Aahbrook  Amend- 
ment waa  reported  out  of  committee  in  both 
chamben  of  Coogreai,  and  waa  enacted  by 
reference  in  PX.  87-278,  the  First  Continu- 
ing Reaoluttan  for  Fiscal  Tear  198S.  That 
oonttmiing  reaolution  bon  an  expiration 
date  of  December  17,  1982.  Thua.  the  Aah- 
brook Amendment,  applicable  to  contract 
year  1968.  waa  in  force  during  the  1968  con- 
tracting aeaaon  tai  the  faU  of  1962.  OFM  no- 
tified carriers  of  enactment  of  the  Aahbrook 
Amendment,  and  of  ita  poasible  application 
In  1969.  OFM  required  the  brochurea  of 
plana  propoatng  to  offer  elective  abortion 
coverage  In  1988  either  to  be  silent  on  the 
point  or  to  state  that  Oongreaa  had  tanpoaed 
reatrictions  that  might  exclude  elective 
alMrtion  coverage  in  that  year. 

Once  again,  AFOB  brought  suit  In  the 
United  Statea  Distrtct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Cohmibia  Thla  time,  however,  the  court 
upheld  OFM  and  refuaed  to  iasue  injunctive 
relief.  The  court  held  that,  in  this  Instance, 
there  waa  a  legislative  act  to  which  defer- 
ence had  to  be  given,  even  though,  pursuant 
to  Ita  own  terms,  the  statute  would  expire 
on  December  17. 1982. 

Subaequently.  Congrem  failed  to  re-«nact 
the  Aahbrook  Amendment  for  calendar  year 
1968.  Thua.  the  facts  relating  to  tte  provl- 
slon  of  elective  abortlona  throu^  the 
FCHB  Frogram  In  1988  remain  raarntlallr 
aa  they  were  in  1962.  Bi^t  emptoyee  orga- 
nJaatinn  plana  and  67  oomprelienalve  carri- 
ers presently  provide  or  cover  elective  abor- 
tlona. Nine  emidoyee  organisation  plana,  4S 
comprehenaive  carriers,  and  the  two  Oov- 
emment-wlde  plana  comply  with  OFMs  re- 
quest and  do  not  cover  elective  abortioos. 

Tou  have  also  asked  me  if  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  provision  of  elective 


the 

The  law 
al 

with    iiiii|il<»jMi 
health  benefita. 
certain  righta  to 
gaiidng  with  respect  to 
ployment,    but    health 


have 
in  coOaetlve  bar- 
insurance   ia   not 


While  It  la  true  that  OFM  contraeU  with 
certain  employee  orwinimfion  plam  for  the 
provialon  of  health  benefita,  the  irisaa  par- 
ticipate tai  those  contraeta  aa  taHuraaee  car- 
riers or  plan  spooaota,  and  not  m  labor 
unions.  OFM  is.  by  law.  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  Federal  employees  in  all  negotlatloHa 
for  health  benefita. 

A  quick  review  of  the  controlling  legisla- 
tton  makes  this  clear.  The  Federal  Servlee 
lAbor-Management  Relationa  Statute 
(FBLMR  Statute)  at  6  VJB.C.  17102.  accords 
to  Federal  employeea  the  right  "to 
in  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to  < 
ditlooa  of  employment."  The  FBUCR  Stat- 
ute further  deflnea  "conditlooa  of  employ- 
ment" audi  that  Uie  term  exdudea  "matten 
.  .  .  specifically  provided  for  Iqr  Federal 
Statute."  B  VJB.C.  i716KaX14XCX  Con- 
gress, at  S  VJR.C.  Chapter  89.  specifically 
provided  for  health  inaiifance  Thua,  it  ia 
plain  that  collective  bargaining  over  health 
benefits  is  not  permitted  in  the  Fednal 
sector.  This  is  confirmed  liy  the  legislative 
history  of  the  CivQ  Service  Reform  Act 
(whkdi  taMdudes  the  FBIMR  Statute).  See 
Legislative  History  of  the  Federal  Service 
Labor-Management  RelationB  Statute.  Title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978, 
at  681  and  928  (1979).  For  wrample.  as  Oon- 
gressman  Udall.  a  principal  sponsor  of  the 
CSRA,  emphaaiaed  at  928: 

There  la  not  really  any  argument  in  this 
bfllOT  in  thte  ttUe  about  Federal  collective 
bargaining  for  wagea  and  fringe  benefits 
and  retirement— the  kiifih  of  things  that  are 
giving  us  difficulty  in  the  Postal  Service 
today.  All  these  major  regulatlona  about 
wagea  and  hours  and  retirement  and  liene- 
flU  will  conttaiue  to  be  eatablished  by  law 
through  congremlonsl  action.  (Bmphasis 
added). 

Indeed,  the  law.  at  5  VJS.C.  1 8902(d).  ex- 
pressly  provides  that  "mch  (health  insur- 
ance] contract .  .  .  shall  include  such  maxi- 
mums, limitatlona.  evrUialnns.  and  other 
definitions  of  benefits  aa  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Mf**tigf*''*ft-  cooaiders  necessary  or 
desirable  .  .  .."  and  makea  no  proviaiens  for 
the  negotiations  of  lienefits  with  any  em- 
ployee repreaentatlvea. 

In  addition,  the  FBIMR  Statute  at  5 
VJS.C.  i7121(eX2).  expreasly  excludes  "re- 
tirement, life  insurance,  or  health  taisur- 
anoe"  from  consideration  in  grievance  pro- 
cedures negotiated  with  employee  rqire- 
sentatlvea  and  unions. 
Sincerdy  yours, 

Jossn  A.  Moasxs, 
Oeiwral  OoonaeL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Issue  today  is  simply 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  will  con- 
tinue to  fund  Federal  employees'  abor- 
tions. At  issue  today,  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  whether  or  not  we  will  bring 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
plan  in  line  with  other  abortion  re- 
strictions enforced  tocbiy.  most  nota- 
bly, the  Hyde  medicaid  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  there  are 
many  Monhdrs  In  this  ^^*— *»■*  irtio 
have  asoolaed  over  this  issue.  I  know 
there  are  nuiny  wBU^neaainc  individ- 
uals who  slaoerely  suppoct  abottlao 
fundlnc  and  idan  to  vote  that  way 
today.  I  also  know  many  Meaabers  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  irtiD  are  asktaic 
and  dMnandmg  honeat.  logical  answers 
to  their  questions.  In  that  vdrlt.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  one  <iuestion  that  I 
will  pose  to  whoever  takes  the  debate 
on  the  other  aide,  presumably  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Cslifofnia  (Mr.  Rotbal).  the 
leader  of  theioppoaltkm. 

Before  I  gek  to  that  question,  howev- 
er, I  would  Uke  to  make  a  few  p<rints. 

First.  I  hate  noticed,  in  my  1  years 
as  a  Mffii"b«*T  of  this  body,  that  when 
the  ahortloQ  issue  Is  raised  tai  this 
Chamber,  we  often  fall  to  dispassimi- 
ately  define  what  we  are  talking 
about.  This  Is.  tai  my  optaiion.  very  un- 
fortunate. I.  frankly,  do  not  think  it 
can  be  takoi  fen*  granted  that  the 
membership  knows  exactly  what  is  en- 
tailed In  aniibortlon. 

We  oftoi  talk  about  many  tasues  tai 
this  way.  Oltai  the  (iefinltions  elude 
us. 

The  purpoee  of  debate,  in  my  (H>in- 
ion.  is  to  •"ipght*n-  During  the  recent 
debate  on  the  nudear  ffeeae  resolu- 
tion, for  Instance.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simoit)  made 
a  very  valugble  contribution  to  the 
memba8hlp«  his  understanding  of  one 
of  the  terms  tai  that  debate,  the  mega- 
tonnage  term.  The  genUeman  ftom  D- 
llnois  (Mr.  Sntoa)  said  at  that  time 
that  a  megaton  tai  TNT  equtaralency  is 
a  railroad  freight  train  SOO  mUes  long 
loaded  with  TNT.  For  me,  that  (dear 
deacrlptiim  helped  put  the  issue  of 
megatonnage  in  dear  perspective. 

I  think  the  ssme  can  be  said  for  the 
abortion  debate. 

D  1740 

We  often  talk  about  alXKtian  as  if  it 
were  on  a  par  with  a  toiisillect<nny  or 
some  other  types  of  surgery.  We  often 
talk  about  the  issue  snd  around  the 
issue,  but  we  seldom  face  the  issue. 
Even  the  Supreme  Court  In  1980  In  Its 
deci8i(m  in  uphOldtaig  the  Hyde 
amendment  recognised  the  very  spe- 
cial character  of  abortimiB,  and  it  said 
at  that  time,  and  I  quote: 

Abmtian  ia  inheraitly  different  from 
othCT  medical  procedurea  because  no  other 
procedure  taivWves  the  purpoaeful  tomina- 
tion  of  a  potedttad  llf  e. 

In  the  mlrit  of  sheddtav  some  light 
(m  an  issue  of  which  much  misinf  or- 
matlon  abowids.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  aome  of  the  more  common 
methods  of  abortion.  I  think  the  mem- 
bership should  be  advised  that  sll  of 
these  mgthwh  are  covered  by  portkms 
of  the  Fedeaal  employees  health  boie- 
fits  plsf.  making  this  description  par- 
ticularly relevant. 


I  was  disturbed  a  Uttle  Ut  earlier  tai 
the  day  In  the  debate  on  the  rule 
irtien  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fa&o)  suggested  that  my  amend- 
ment was  frivolous.  Frivolous?  The 
two  most  common  methods  of  abcv- 
tlon  are  the  DftC  abortion  and  the 
suction  abortion.  Both  procedures  are 
usually  perfomied  during  the  first  12 
weeks  of  a  iHcgnancy.  Both  ^rpes  re- 
quire the  abortionist  to  literally  cut 
and  to  dtasnember  the  growing  child. 
WhUe  a  DdsC  abortimi  requires  the 
abottlonlst  to  remove  the  child  manu- 
ally, the  suction  method  utilises  a 
powerful  vacuum  device  to  remove  the 
Intent. 

My  colleagues  should  remember  that 
at  IS  we^s.  all  of  the  body  systems  of 
the  unborn  child  are  formed  and  work- 
ing. The  heart  has  been  beating  since 
the  17th  day.  Brain  waves  can  be  re- 
corded as  early  as  6  wedcs.  The  child 
wakes  and  sleeps  and  exhibits  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  movement. 

VMvolous,  my  friend  fnnn  California 
says. 

In  a  saline  abortion,  usually  done  in 
the  second  trimester,  a  highly  concen- 
trated salt  soluticm  or  poison  is  taiject- 
ed  Into  the  baby's  amniotic  sac.  The 
child  breathes  the  fluid,  swallows  it, 
and  dies  a  very  slow  and  a  very  painful 
death.  It  takes  about  2  hours  for  the 
poison  to  complete  its  assignment.  The 
mffther  then  usually  delivers  a  dead, 
stiUbom  baby,  although  there  are 
many  examples  where  the  child  was 
bom  alive. 

Stfll  another  late-term  procedure  is 
the  inostaglandin  abortion.  There  are 
seversl  variatimis  of  this  type,  but 
most  involved  injection  of  a  prostag- 
landin substance  that  stanply  induces 
labor.  As  a  result  of  this  procedure, 
some  Infants  sre  bom  stillbom,  while 
others  survive. 

Still  another  type,  the  final  type  I 
will  mention,  is  known  as  a  hysterot- 
omy abortion,  a  method  that  is  dearly 
Identical  to  a  caesarean  section.  The 
big  difference  is  that  tai  a  C-secUon, 
the  intent  is  to  assist  lioth  mother  and 
baby;  however,  in  a  hysterottmiy  abor- 
tion, after  the  child  has  been  bom,  he 
or  she  to  usually  discarded  like  a  can- 
COTOUS  tumor. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  CSiairman. 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  sum  of  New  Jersey.  When  I 
am  finished  with  my  statement,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yidd  to  the  genttewoman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  then,  to  the  re- 
ality of  abortion,  stripped  of  the  eu- 
phemisms Uiat  so  deverly  conceal  and 
doak  It  Thto  to  the  reality  that  thto 
body  must  fsce.  It  to  hardly  a  frivolous 
matter. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be 
showed  to  learn  that  according  to  the 
Cento*  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlsnta. 
the  CDC,  approxtanatdy  500  babies 
survive  the  abortion  process  per  year, 
and  they  are  the  ones  we  know  abcmt. 
Recently   the   I%iladelphia   Inqutaer 


did  a  cover  story  (m  thto  news,  and  re> 
fleeted  <m  thto  imsettilng  inf oraiation 
and  referred  to  it  as  the  dreaded  com- 
plication.  The  lengthy  artide  to  filled 
with  one  story  after  another  of  dill-  ' 
dren.  real  live  case  histories,  who  sur- 
vived the  abortkm  process. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  thto  artide  with  my  col- 
leagues to  underscore  thto  potait. 

rFnxn  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  2. 
19811 

Aanmos— TBX  Dbsaocd  Caitrucmam 
(By  lis  Jeffries  and  Rick  Edmonds) 

A  woman's  scream  liroke  the  late-nigtit 
quiet  and  broui^t  two  young  obatetrical 
nurses  rushing  to  Room  44M  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  Medical  Center.  The  pa- 
tient, admitted  ttx  an  abortion,  had  been  in- 
jected SO  hours  earlier  with  a  salt  solution, 
whldi  normally  kUls  the  fetus. 

lUs  time,  though,  something  had  gone 
wrong.  When  nurse  Marilyn  Wilson  flicked 
on  the  lights  and  pulled  bade  the  covers,  she 
found,  instead  of  the  stunmm  fetus  she'd 
experted.  a  Uve  2)H;ioui¥i  liaby  l»y.  crying 
and  moving  his  arms  and  legs  there  on  the 
bed. 

Dismayed,  the  second  nurse.  Joanle 
Fuchs,  gathered  the  squirming  infant  in 
loose  liedeoven.  daslwd  down  the  corridor 
and  called  to  the  otiier  nurses  for  lielp.  She 
did  not  take  the  baby  to  an  taitenslve  care 
nursery,  but  deposited  it  instead  on  the 
ftainlftf  steel  dralnboard  of  a  sfaik  in  the 
maternity  unit's  Dirty  Utility  Room— a 
large  cloaet  where  bedpans  are  emptied  and 
dirty  linens  stored.  Other  nurses  and  a  resi- 
dent doctor  gattiCTCd  and  gaped. 

Finally,  a  bead  nurse  td^boned  the  pa- 
tient's pliyaieian.  Dr.  C.  J.  LaBcns.  at  liome. 
apparently  waking  him. 

"He  t<dd  me  to  leave  it  where  it  was."  the 
head  nurse  testified  later.  "Just  to  watch  it 
for  a  few  miirates.  that  it  wodd  iwobably 
die  in  a  few  minutes." 

Itiis  was  in  Omaha,  tai  September  1979.  It 
was  nothing  new.  Hundreds  of  times  a  year 
tai  the  United  States,  an  aborted  fetua 
emerges  from  the  womb  IdcUng  and  alive. 
Some  survive.  A  baby  girl  in  norida,  rea- 
cued  by  nursea  who  found  her  lying  in  a 
bedpan,  is  5  yean  old  now  and  dotaig  welL 
Most  die.  The  Omaha  baby  lasted  bardy  2M 
hours  afto-  he  was  put  in  ttie  closet  with 
the  dirty  linen. 

Always,  th^  arrival  is  met  with  stiociE. 
dismay  arid  confusion. 

When  such  a  baby  is  allowed  to  die  and 
the  Incident  becomes  known,  the  autluntties 
(rften  try  to  mrasecute  the  doctor.  TUs  lias 
happened  aeveral  doaen  ttanes  in  the  past 
ei^t  years,  most  recently  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
T^itonn,  who  is  to  go  on  trial  in  Omaha  this 
fall  on  two  counts  of  criminal  abortion.  But 
taiterviews  with  nuraes.  some  of  them  visibly 
anguished,  uncovered  doaens  of  similar 
cases  that  never  readied  public  attention. 

In  fact,  for  every  case  that  does  became 
known,  a  hundred  probably  go  unreported. 
Dr.  WOlard  Cates.  an  expert  on  medical  star 
tistics  who  is  dilef  of  abortioo  surveillance 
for  the  Onta  for  Disease  Control  tai  Atlan- 
ta, estimates  that  400  to  500  abortion  live 
btal^  occur  every  year  tai  the  United  Statea. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  prochoice  col- 
leagues who  may  have  s(mie  lingering 
pangs  of  (xmsdence,  who  may  have 
some  doubts  about  their  positions,  I 
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think  you  mi^t  find  the  story  of  Dr- 
Bemud  Nathamon  to  be  taMtructhre. 

Dr.  Hettaanaon  vas  eof  ounder  of  the 
Natlaaial  Abortkm  Rlchta  Action 
Laacoe.  NARAL^  one  of  the  leadteg 
abortkm  advocacy  ■roup*  tn  the 
Nation.  Dr.  Nathanaon  pof onned 
abartkaM,  thmManii  of  them.  He  waa 
director  of  the  laneat  abortiOD  clinic 
In  the  world,  the  Center  for  Roiroduc- 
tlve  and  Sexual  Health.  In  New  York. 
He  quit  that  poattkm.  and  In  an  article 
that  appeared  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medldne.  he  wrote.  "I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  my  own  tncreaaing 
certain^  that  I  prerided  over  80.000 
deatha."  He  then  went  on  to  my.  quite 
matter  of  teetly.  that  "we  are  indeed 
taking  life" 

Dr.  NathaiMon  hai  slnoe  written  a 
book.  "Abortinc  America."  In  which  he 
deariy  atatea  that  thoe  Is  no  question 
that  the  unbuti  are  every  bit  as 
human  as  you  or  I  but  simply  less 
mature.  He  also  says  that  the  reomt 
ezdUnt  advanoea  In  the  science  of  f e- 
tolocy  and  in  the  diagnnals  and  treat- 
ment of  the  unborn  chUd  from  Intra- 
uterine blood  transfusions  to  ultra- 
sound must  necessarily  cause  us  to 
update  our  ^^^«Ml^g  about  the  child  in 
the  womb. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  oppose  this  amendment  do  not 
believe  that  abcnUfm  is  essentially 
homiddal:  that  is.  they  do  not  believe 
that  alxntian  kills  the  child.  So  to 
betto-  understand  their  positKm.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  at  anycme  else  on  that  side,  if 
they  would  answer  one  dmple. 
straightforward  questitm: 

In  Ught  of  some  of  my  comments 
today,  as  a  result  of  your  own  re- 
search, in  light  of  my  belief  that  thoae 
who  would  terminate  that  which 
exists  prior  to  birth,  they  should  be 
able  to  clearly  explain  precisely  what 
it  Is  that  they  feel  Justified  in  termi- 
nating. I  ask  the  ehiJtman.  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  remect.  to  assure 
this  body,  to  prove  to  this  body,  that 
abortion  does  not  kUl  a  human  being. 
If  he  caimot.  If  no  (me  on  the  other 
side  can  prove  it,  I  hardly  think  that 
my  amendment  is  frivolous  in  attempt- 
ing to  try  to  st(H>  Federal  funding  for 


Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleaBan  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
be  hapmr  to  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
fotm  Calif omla. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryieiding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  would 
never  invdy  that  abortion  or  any  of 
the  emotions  involved  in  it  are  frivo- 


withln  the  purview  of  the  Federal 
budget  I  would  like  the  reo(»d  to  be 
dear  on  that  point. 

I  do  not  denigrate  in  any  way  the 
gentleman's  sincerity  or  his  gmeral  in- 
terest and  keep  concern  for  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
not  Imply  that  anyone  else  ladced  it  as 
welL        

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  oontrlbuti<xi. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  graUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  one 
second  I  wffl  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
fltim  Colorado. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  we  are  trying 
to  bring  this  amendment  In  conf<umi- 
ty  with  that  which  exists  throughout 
Federal  law.  like  the  Hyde  amendment 
In  the  medicaid  area.  So  we  are  not 
Just  focusfaog  on  Federal  employees, 
but  all  sectors  where  Federal  moneys 
can  be  used  and  are  being  used  to  pay 
for  abortions. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlew(mian  fitHu 
Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gmtleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  ques- 
tions about  his  amendment  that  I 
would  an;>reeiate  his  reqiMuiding  to. 

I  think  the  gentleman  points  out 
that  tUs  whole  Issue  Is  terribly  seri- 
ous, and  I  think  every  one  of  us  on 
this  House  floor  understands  that. 
One  of  the  very  difficult  issues  here  Is 
that  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about 
not  Just  <nie  life,  which  the  gentleman 
addressed,  but  he  Is  talking  about  two. 
I  notice  that  In  the  gmtlonan's 
ammdbnent  he  talks  about  the  life  of 
the  mother.  I  am  very  puasled  as  to 
what  that  means.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  by  "the  life  of  the 
mother"?  Does  that  mean  that  the 
mother  will  die  in  birth  otherwise,  and 
what  kind  of  certainty  do  you  have  to 
have  about  that  before  it  could  be  Im- 
plonented? 

I  see  that  as  very  questionable  lan- 
guage.     

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  the 
language  has  been  through  the  courts 
in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  mother  ex- 
ception, and  there  is  a  relatively  clear 
medical  definition.  If  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  woman  might  die.  it  Is 
left  up  to  the  doctor  to  decide  in  those 


Seeond.  from  my  standpoint,  the 
iasae  of  whether  this  amendment  Is 
frivolous  goes  to  the  coverage  of  this 
parttoilar  daas  of  people  who  were  se- 
lected out  simply  beeauae  they  fall 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  like  to 
pursue  that  a  little  further. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tlewoman. I  understand,  has  a  full 
half-hour,  and  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
any  questfam  on  their  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
HumBL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey. 


The  central  question  of  this  debate 
is  simply:  Should  the  UJB.  taaqiayer  be 
forced  to  flnanoe  eleetive  abortlonB  by 
Federal  employeea.  m  my  Judgment, 
the  answer  Is  a  resounding  no.  There 
is  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
employeea  health  benefits  (FKHB) 
program  is  borne  by  the  taxpaylng 
public.  Theae  people,  the  majori^  of 
whom  regard  abortion  as  the  taking  of 
Innocent  human  life,  should  not  be  co- 
erced into  funding  abortion  m 
demand  for  Federal  employees,  con- 
greasiimal  staff,  and  dependents.  This 
Congress,  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Hyde  amendment,  came  to  the 
very  sound  conclusion  that  the  haid- 
eamed  dollars  of  working  Americans 
should  not  be  used  to  flnanoe  medicaid 
abortions,  except  when  necessary  to 
protect  the  life  of  the  mother.  These 
same  dollars  should  not  be  allowed  to 
finance  elective  abortions  through 
Fednal  health  plans.  ImA  year  17.000 
abortions  were  performed  under  the 
FEHB  program  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment underwriting  the  majority 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  program.  It  is 
Ume  to  bring  consistency  to  Federal 
policy  regarding  public  financing  of 
abortions.  No  American  taxpayer 
should  be  required  to  be  made  an  ac- 
complice in  the  death  of  an  unborn 
child  through  the  lue  of  his  tax  dol- 
lars, whether  through  direct  medicaid 
payments  or  through  the  subsidlBatlmi 
of  health  plans  which  allow  for  elec- 
tive abortions.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  Smith  amend- 
ment. 

D  ITIM) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gmtleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROTBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  the 
issue  Is  not  whether  or  not  it  is  moral- 
ly or  legally  right  to  accept  an  abor- 
tion procedure.  The  issue  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  Insurance  benefits  can 
be  used  for  abortion.  The  premiums 
are  paid  by  both  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer, but  the  cost  of  medical  care  is 
paid  by  the  insurer,  and  not  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

What  has  taken  place  up  to  this 
point  is  that  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  did  not  include  this 
abortion  language  in  their  recommen- 
dation to  the  House,  because  after  it 
passed  the  House  it  was  deleted  by  the 
other  body.  It  was  necessary  for  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pats on  abcfftlxm.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  request  that  this  amend- 
ment be  made  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  does  not  have  a  siniAe 
w<»nan  sitting  on  that  committee  as  a 
member  and.  that  it  was  a  committee 
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of  men  who  amde  a  dedainn  that  this 
amendment  be  made  In  order. 

I  would  Ilka  to  hear  from  the  woaaen 
in  the  House  of  Bepreaantattves.  I 
would  Uke  t^  know  i^ettMr  or  not 
they  agree  wth  me  that  tblB  Is  Just  an 
attempt  to  dictate  to  IndMdnals  what 
they  can  or  dannot  do.  I  think  that  It 
violates  IndMdual  rii^hts  and  that  it 
violatea  alao  <he  ri^t  of  tree  eboloe. 

I  firmly  btileve  that  It  is  not  the 
man.  but  the  woman,  that  should 
make  that  choloe. 

As  I  read  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  It  affects  every  woman  in 
the  Federal  Govonment;  but  let  us 
take,  for  exattple.  a  ease  that  has  hap- 
pened in  othar  sections  of  the  country 
and  may  not  be  ^iwfMwntor  to  you.  and 
that  is  that  In  the  process  of  a  rape, 
the  rapist  has  been  hurt  and  if  the 
same  thing  itere  to  happen  under  this 
amendment,  ttie  woman  who  was  preg- 
nant aa  the  result  of  that  rape  could 
not  use  these  benefits,  but  the  rapist, 
who  may  reqMlze  aome  kind  of  medical 
attention,  can  use  the  same  funds. 
Both  of  them  woiklng  for  the  same 
agency  for  the  same  govenunent.  one 
the  rapist,  the  otho-  the  vlettm.  but 
under  this  aaMndment  only  the  rapist 
would  be  protected. 

Now.  I  say  to  you.  is  that  fair?  You 
know  very  well,  that  it  is  not. 

I  think  that  we  should  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  bring  some  faimeas 
into  iday.  I  think  that  we  should  ask 
thoae  indlvicluals  that  are  mostly  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  will 
hear  fkom  the  female  Members  of  the 
House  of  R^eoentatlves. 

I  sincerely  lu«ie  that  as  this  debate 
goea  on  that  we  will  not  onoe  again  go 
through  aU  the  arguments  and  all  the 
sad  commentaries  that  were  made  in 
the  past,  but  confine  oursdves  to  the 
issue  at  hand,  and  that  Is  whether  or 
not  these  funds  paid  by  the  insurance 
rftiwi>^>»y  for  which  an  employee  pays 
a  numthly  lee  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  individuals  in  question 
have  made  a  contrlbutlan  of  funds  tat 
what  is  cimtadered  to  be  an  entitle- 
ment. Just  (iie  same  as  other  entitle- 
ments that  c^  be  received  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Govnnment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtn  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Mkryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tH^wk  the  g^tleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  stroni^  assorlstf  myadf  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

I  Just  wanted  the  gentleman  to  yield 
because  t>»i»  thing  is  i>*ginTiinf  to 
assume  a  sort  of  ominoas  dimension. 
There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  thoae 
who  oppose  abortions  that  no  Federal 
dollars  shall  vnx  be  used  for  abor- 


Well.  if  you  take  that  to  its  extreme, 
then  the  wtle  of  a  serviceman  who  re- 
ceives an  allotment  cannot  use  that 


money  for  an  abcvtian  if  she  so  de- 
sires, and  that  movea  us  awfully  dan- 
geroudy  dose  to  a  kind  of  ccmtrol 
UiooBSS  that  I  think  Is  alien  to  the 
American  way  of  doing  ttrlpg* 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  stroni^  sssnriatif  mysdf  with 
Pm*  gwitlwnw*'*  *■"»"*■ 

Ms.  FKRRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yldd  to  the  genUe- 
woeaan  from  New  York. 

Ma.  RRRARO.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  his  very,  very 
flnerceaarts. 

I  must  say.  I  know  personally  how 
difficult  it  is  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
wdl.  as  it  is  for  me.  to  vpeak.  out  on 
this  issue  of  abortion,  because  politi- 
cally It  has  not  been  a  choice  pciaition 
for  me  to  take  in  my  district;  but  I 
must  say.  after  being  down  here  for 
the  length  of  time  that  I  have,  it  be- 
comes very,  very  difficult  for  me  to 
hear  that  this  is  not  a  new  amend- 
ment; not  ooily  that,  but  every  time  it 
passtn.  it  passes  by  a  large  majority. 
That  does  not  make  it  right. 

I  fed  very  strong  about  my  reli- 
gion and  I  also  fed  very,  very  strongly 
that  if  I  ever  become  pregnant.  I 
would  be  a  middle-aged  crazy  woman, 
but  I  would  have  the  baby;  except  that 
I  do  not  know  if  I  would  be  so  self- 
rli^teous.  if  I  were  to  walk  out  of  here 
tonight  after  the  session  ended  and 
were  raped  and  beoxne  pregnant.  I 
honestly  do  not  know  if  I  would  not 
seek  to  have  an  abortion;  but  I  do 
know  that  if  this  amendment  passes, 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  have  it  cov- 
ered undOT  my  health  plan. 

Now.  I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to 
impose  cme's  religious  views  on  an- 
other. 

I  further  thtnk  in  this  Instance  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  supporting 
the  collective-bargaining  process  that 
has  hem  in  place  in  this  Government 
and  that  we  are.  in  effect,  treading  on 
people's  private  rights  to  negotiate 
their  benefits. 

I,  therefore,  sivport  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  I  certainly  would  hope 
that  this  House  would  finally  see  the 
light  and  reje^  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  tat  her  support. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  GREEN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  t-**"«^  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  for  yidding  and  to  sup- 
POTt  the  position  he  is  taking. 

Now.  I  know  that  this  Is  a  matter  on 
vrtilch  Members  feel  very  deeply  one 
way  or  the  other,  because  this  does  in- 
volve redli^us  views  and.  therefore,  it 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  how  people 
think  about  life  and  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

I  can.  therefore,  understand  the  po- 
sition that  people  take  who  offer  this 


kind  of  amoidment  in  generaL  I  only 
wish  that  they  had  the  same  f  eding 
for  thoae  of  us  who  oppose  it 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  facts 
which  I  think  make  this  a  UtUe  differ- 
ent ttam.  the  other  amendments  where 
we  deal  with  the  abortion  question. 
Thoae  facts  are  that  under  the  Federal 
house  plans,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
money  Is  not  really  Federal  money. 
They  are  contrilHitory  idans  and  in  ea- 
sence  the  money  is  withheld  from  the 
employees'  salaries.  That  varies  from 
plan  to  plan,  but  I  am  told  that  in 
fiscal  year  lfNt2.  and  the  Office  of  Per- 
scnmd  Management  provided  this 
data,  that  roufl^dy  45  percent  of  all 
the  expoises  of  the  Federal  health 
plans  in  essence  were  contributed  by 
the  employees,  because  these  are  con- 
tributory plans.  That  amounts  to 
something  over  $2  billion. 

The  amount  they  tdl  me  that  was 
actually  spent  on  abortions  that  were 
paid  for  under  the  Federal  health  plan 
was  only  $2  million,  so  it  is  plain  that 
the  amount  that  the  Federal  employee 
contributes  far,  many  many  times 
over,  covers  the  expenses  of  the  abor- 
tions that  are  funded  under  the  Feder- 
al am>loyee  health  systems.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  distinguishes  this  case 
from  the  other  kinds  of  cases  where  I 
think  wrongly  we  have  adopted  anti- 
choice  amendments  and  makes  this  a 
case  where  we  are  really  saying  to  the 
Federal  employee,  "You  cannot  use 
the  money  that  you  are  contributing 
to  your  health  plan  in  the  way  that 
you  want  and  the  way  that  your  union 
bargained  for."  That  seems  to  me  to 
riigHngiiiKh  uiis  case  from  the  other 


I  would  hope  that  some  of  those  who 
have  in  the  past  supported  amend- 
moits  which  dmy  choice  where  it  was 
purely  Federal  dollars  involved  would 
pause  a  moment  before  they  cast  their 
vote  on  this  amendment  and  realize 
that  in  this  case  you  are  denying  the 
F^d»al  employee  the  ris^t  to  dedde 
on  the  money  that  she  or  he  has  con- 
tributed, because  we  are  talking  about 
male  employees'  wives  and  perhaps 
children,  and  you  are  denying  the  Fed- 
eral employee  the  right  to  say  how  the 
money  that  he  or  she  is  contributing 
to  their  health  care  is  going  to  be 
used,  and  that  strikes  me  as  terribly 
wrong. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D  1800 

Mr.  ROYBAL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contributi(«is  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  as- 
stmies  that  the  gentleman  reserves  the 
balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ruao). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  greatest  reelect  for  my  chairman 
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and  for  hto  position,  and  tvt  the  rl^t 
of  tbow  Members  who  hold  opinkns 
to   othor   Memberi   of 


In  the  poet  this  has  been  a  very  emo- 
it  is  going  to  be  an 
but  I  hope  we  do  not 
get  overiy  cmoUonal  about  it  here. 

liet  us  fimsM*^  the  argument  with 
regard  to  the  fket  that  the  amendment 
unteMy  restricts  Pednml  workers 
tram  their  dxiloe  of  health  plans.  This 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
saying  that  employees  cannot  have 
abotioDs.  It  merely  says  that  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  policy  that  taxpayer 
money  wHl  not  be  spent  on  abortions 
for  Federal  woriters. 

And  we  have  heard,  and  will  hear 
again,  that  tlw  amendmmt  restricts 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  worker  to 
spend  his  compensation,  as  we  Just 
stated,  and  that  the  health  benefits 
provided  are  a  part  of  the  overall  com- 
pensation package  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. But  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Th««  are  many, 
many,  many  health  plans  available  for 
Federal  employees  to  choose  from 
that  wiU  suit  their  own  particular 
health  needs. 

Tb/en  is  no  private  sector  employer 
who  offers  the  vast  range  and  sub- 
stance of  benefits  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Its  employees,  in- 
ehMUng  health  plans. 

We  have  also  heard  that  a  decisi<xi 
by  this  body  to  restrict  funding  for 
abortions  violates  the  bargaining 
rights  of  the  Federal  employees.  That 
is  another  argument,  and  that  simply 
is  not  so  because  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  Is  the  sole  bargainer 
when  health  plan  funding  is  negotiat- 
ed with  the  various  care  vendors.  This 
is  not  psdrt  of  a  oolleetive  bargaining 
agreoncnt  between  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  individ- 
ual emidoyee. 

Finally,  we  hear  that  action  by  this 
body  prohfUttng  Federal  funding  for 
abortims  is  an  Intrusion  by  the  Ctxa- 
grass  of  the  United  States  into  the 
rii^ts  of  the  Federal  workers  and. 
therefore,  should  not  be  considered  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  or  in  tUs  bilL 
But  the  Federal  funding  for  abortions 
or  anything  else  is  a  public  issue.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  moral  and  ethi- 
cal signifieanoe  that  this  issue  has 
broui^t  to  the  floor,  it  is  a  simple  fact 
that  abortlans  for  Federal  enudoyees 
would  be  paid  for  with  taxpayer 
money  no  matter  whetho'  it  is  eom- 
iwiwftoH  or  not  fommingled.  and  that 
iMiceaiitstes  a  public  stand  by  this 
body. 

We  not  only  have  the  right  to  review 
this  dfrtoV^.  but  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
glMyngfyHty  M  *liietad  Wg|»eMntatlvM 
to  the  Federal  Government,  as  Repre- 
BSMtatlves  of  the  people,  to  mandat,e  a 
and  to  take  a  stand  on  the 


I  urge  support  for  the  amendment 
and  I  yield  bai^  the  balance  of  my 
time.         

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  much  time  ranains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
ftom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  SititB)  has  12 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal)  has  19 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  gentleman  from 
Califrania  (Mr.  Rotbal)  yielded  back 
his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  in- 
toMled  to  reserve  his  time.  The  Chair 
has  so  stated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Nevada.     Mrs. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Smith  ammdment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
C!hairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROTBAIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  FOBO. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  gen- 
eral government  appropriations  bill 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  pay  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  any  Federal  employee 
health  benefit  plan  that  provides  abor- 
tion coverage. 

The  amendment  says  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  hereimder 
shall  be  used  for  any  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  any 
health  plan. 

Federal  employees  belong  to  more 
than  128  different  health  benefit 
health  plans  not  including  the  mili- 
tary. 

What  this  amendment  really  does  Is 
give  OPM  Director  Donald  Devine  uni- 
lateral authority  to  prohibit  abortions 
in  Federal  health  plans. 

Now  when  you  strip  everything  else 
away  It  rads  up  letting  Devine  decide 
what  he  will  put  in  the  Federal  health 
benefit  negotiations  next  time.  The 
mcmey  that  gets  paid  to  hoq>lta]s  and 
doctors  is  paid  by  insurance  companies 
on  the  basis  of  contractual  arrange- 
moits  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  as  a  part  of  a  group  arrange- 
ment with  those  carriers. 

This  amendmmt  Is  patently  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  unworkable  and  it  will  cost 
the  Federal  Govemmoit  more  to  try 
to  implement  It  than  you  could  con- 
ceivably save  and  would  not  stop  a 
single  abortion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  unequivocally  that  my 
affffCfUOxm  is  not  predicated  on  phUo- 
sophlcal  grounds.  My  ocmcem  here  is 


not  with  any  moral  question  but 
rather  the  practical  impliratinns  of 
this  proposed  amendment 

It  would  do  untold  damage  to  a 
health  benefits  system  that  already  Is 
laboring  under  stress  as  a  remit  of 
measures  by  the  present  admlnlstr*- 
tim. 

We  are  faced  here  with  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have  more  than 
100  negotiated  contracts  with  various 
health  benefit  carriers  which  are 
available  to  the  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to 
clutter  up  these  otmtractual  obliga- 
tions with  this  kind  of  extraneous 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  most 
glaring  problems. 

The  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  (FEHBP)  provides  health 
insurance  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  postal  workers.  Employ- 
ees, generally,  pay  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  program;  the  Government, 
as  employer,  pays  the  rest.  Health  in- 
surance coverage  is  a  fringe  benefit 
used  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
employees.  Any  reduction  of  the  b«ae- 
flt  level  would  make  the  FEHBP. 
which  currently  lags  private  sector 
health  benefits  programs,  even  less  at- 
tractive. 

Under  the  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  program,  onployee  organisa- 
tions may  provide  their  own  health 
plans  to  OTgBnisation  members.  Em- 
ployee organisations  cannot  require 
any  employee  to  Join  or  pay  organisa- 
tion dues.  The  ability  to  offer  health 
plans,  however,  Is  one  way  to  encour- 
age membership.  The  head  of  almost 
every  major  employee  organisation 
has  expressed  displeasure  that  Con- 
gress may  interfere  with  this  organiza- 
tional tooL 

The  amendment  would  make  Feder- 
al employees  and  postal  workers  the 
only  employees  who  are  precluded,  by 
law.  from  having  aborti<m  coverage  In- 
cluded in  their  health  benefit  plans. 
No  similar  provision  applies  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

As  a  result  of  actions  by  this  admin- 
istration. Federal  employees  have  been 
forced  to  pay  higher  health  insurance 
premiiuns  for  lower  benefits. 

This  proposal  would  further  dilute 
their  coverage  and  place  them  at  even 
a  greater  disadvantage  ctunpared  to 
workers  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  frtmi 
Calif omia.  Mrs.  Bozia. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
argue  the  issue  of  abortion  because 
that  is  really  not  what  this  vote  is 
about.  This  issue  is  one  of  fairness  to 
our  Federal  employees. 


How  can  we  teU  our  Fedsnl  emidoy- 
ees  that  anyone  else  In  this  eountry 
eaa  IMS  ttadr  iealth  plan  for  abortiaaB 
but  they  caanbt? 

HOW  can  we  teU  our  Federal  employ- 
ees thai  if  tfeey  are  vletlmB  of  tape 
they  cannot  count  on  tbetar  health 
plan  to  bdp  put  that  violent  act 
bditaadthem? 

How  can  w«  teU  Fedoral  employees 
that  If  they  «e  victims  of  inesBt  that 
they  cannot  count  on  tbeir  health 
plan  to  put  that  violent  act  behind 
themf 

How  can  W0  teU  our  Federal  employ- 
eea  that  we  will  dtetate  ttafSlr  oode  of 
behavior?  Do  Members  of  Gongreas. 
Mr.  Chalrmail.  feel  that  they  have  the 
ri^t  to  do  this?  Do  Memben  of  Con- 
gress think  tl|at  their  oode  or  morality 
Is  better  than;  our  employeeB? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  that  rltfit  I 
think  our  Federal  employees  should 
have  the  rl^t  to  decide  for  them- 
selves on  thla  issue  and  have  the  same 
rights  as  eveijyone  dse  in  this  country 
to  use  their  health  plan  f w  whatever 
they  need  it  fbr. 

What  are  wie  going  to  ten  our  Feder- 
al employeea  next?  What  doctor  to 
choose?  What  stores  to  patronise? 
What  friends  to  invite  to  dinner? 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  this  is  a  vote  against 
individual  rights  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees and  I  urge  a  strong  no  vote 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Rotbal). 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmtlewwnan 
yields  baA  1  minute. 

I     D  1810 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  td  the  gentlewoman  ftom 
California  (Ms.  Fm&Bi). 

Ms.    FIEDtER.    Thank   you   very 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fed  compelled  to 
rise  on  this  Issue  because  I  feel  very 
strong^  that  this  amendment  is  not 
fair  and  It  is  not  equitable.  It  is  not 
Just  that  I  personally  bdleve  that  a 
woman  shoidd  have  the  ri^t  to  make 
the  choice  that  Is  appropriate  f<H'  her. 
But.  I  see  this  as  a  real  situation  of 
double  standard  and  I  know  that  my 
oOUeague  would  not  want  to  do  that, 
nor  Is  that  his  intention.  I  certainly  re- 
spect his  point  of  view.  But  I  must  say 
t-hmt.  there  are  many  ways  in  irtiich 
mftdlr^^  care  can  Interfere  with  pro- 
creation. It  can  Interf oe  by  the  use  of 
a  vasectomyt  it  can  be  Interfered  with 
by  the  use  of  a  hysterectomy.  It  seems 
to  me  to  direct  this  so  pointedly  only 
at  the  female  gender  and  only  In  this 
specific  way  is  not  only  unfair  and 
unwise  but  InapproiMlate  for  a  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

So.  I  wanted  to  raise  this  issue  to  my 
obDcMgues.  I  know  that  is  a  personal, 
religious  omvietion  that  often  deter- 
miiMw  whether  or  not  a  Member  sup- 
ports or  opposes  the  amendment.  But 
I  do  think, that  they  should  think 


beyond  Just  this  Issue  here,  but  broad- 
er. In  a  broader  sense,  to  aAiether  ox 
not  we  really  want  to  get  Involved  in 
^^^■■tttihiy  if  %  woman  Is  going  to 
have  a  hysterectomy,  irtiether  it  is  as 
a  leanlt  of  a  desire  to  limit  productkm 
or  vtiether  it  is  f  <»*  some  other  medi- 
cal purpose;  whether  you  as  a  male 
might  decide  to  have  a  vasectomr. 
whether  it  is  simply  for  medical  pur- 
poses or  because  of  aoma  desire  to 
Umtt  procreation. 

I  would  like  you  to  look  at  this  from 
a  fttlmeas  issoe  and  take  into  consider- 
ation not  only  whether  or  not  we 
migtit  to  be  voting  on  this;  it  is  before 
us  and  we  have  to  make  a  decision;  but 
from  my  personal  perspective  I  think 
this  Is  irtkdlly  unfair. 

Ux.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hotbb). 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yMding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remaps  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  the  gmtlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia and  others  who  have  spokra  on 
this  proposed  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
very  Important  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment and  determine  what  it  is  and 
what  it  is  not. 

There  are  clearly,  in  this  country, 
literally  millions  of  people  who  feel 
tfft  an  abortion  should  be  illegal,  that 
it  is  the  taktaig  of  a  life,  that  it  ought 
to  be  and  is  ImmoraL 

That,  however,  is  not  the  issue.  The 
amendmmt  confronting  the  House  of 
Rqureaentatlves  is  not  that  Americans, 
because  this  is  an  illegal,  immoral  pro- 
cedure, should  be  precluded  from  con- 
tracting with  health  insurers  for  this 
particular  procedure.  That  is  not  what 
it  is.  And  so  it  would  be,  it  seons  to 
me,  a  misconception  by  Uie  American 
people  that  this  issue  deals  with  the 
question  of  whether  individuals  are 
going  to  receive  altortlons  or  whether 
they  are  not.  The  issue  is:  Are  Federal 
employees  going  to  be  treated  differ- 
ently than  other  people  of  this 
Nation? 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  that  health  insurance 
inemiums  be  considered  income  and 
be  taxed  as  such. 

Now.  if  that  premise  is  valid,  as  the 
President  says  It  is,  then  clearly  this  is 
oompoisation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  it  is  com- 
pensation, as  the  President  would  sug- 
gest? Is  that  the  gentleman's  position, 
also? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  think,  in  terms  of  the 
benefit  received,  it  is.  Now,  if  you  are 
asking  me  Uie  question  of  whether  it 


ougbt  to  be  taxed,  that  Is  a  different 
queBtkm 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tleman would  be  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent then? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  think  this  is  too  seri- 
ous to.  frankly,  go  \mA  and  forth  on 
the  nuanoea.  The  point  is  that  dearly 
it  Is  perodved  as  compensation. 

If  it  is  compensation,  then  the  issue 
is:  Is  a  Federal  employee  gdng  to  be 
able  to  apply  that  compensation  to  the 
objects  that  are  legal  in  this  Nation 
rifl^t  now?  Or  are  they  going  to  be  sin- . 
fljed  out.  particularised  and  discrimi- 
nated against?  I  suggest  to  you  that 
that  is  the  issue. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr. 
Devine  does  not  believe  that  we  ougbt 
to  be  able  to  contract  for  medical  sov- 
toes  dailing  with  alcoholism;  Dr. 
Devine  believes  that  we  oug^t  to  cut 
badL  significantly  on  mental  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
that  darifies  the  issue,  the  issue  bdnr 
To  what  extent  we  are  going  to  allow 
our  onployees.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Poet  Office  and  CIvH  Service  Commit- 
tee so  dearly  pointed  out.  to  contract. 
We  also  pointed  out  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  says,  "ad- 
ministration." 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
nUnols,  recognizing  the  paradox  that 
was  raised  in  the  debate  on  the  rule, 
stated  that  a  Federal  employee  Is  not 
preduded  from  getting  this  particular 
medical  procedure,  because  they  can 
contract  for  a  rider. 

I  sun^st  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois he  is  incorrect,  because  if  admin- 
istration of  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram is  considered  to  be  any  expauU- 
ture  dealing  with  the  setting  f  orUi  of 
procedures  in  which  Federal  onploy- 
ees can  contract  for  Federal  health 
services,  then  even  that  instance 
would  be  precluded  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the 
member  of  the  committee  respectfully 
to  very  carefully  consider  this  amend- 
ment and  its  ramifications  with  re- 
q)ect  to  the  Federal  employees  and 
their  ability  as  dtizens  of  the  United 
States  to  contract  as  every  other  dtl- 
zen  of  the  United  States  can  contract, 
and  to  show  the  political  courage,  to 
trust  the  wisdom  of  your  constituents, 
to  know  the  difference  betweoi  ac- 
cording the  same  rights  to  your  em- 
ployees as  are  accorded  to  every  other 
individual  in  the  Nation. 
It  will  take  courage. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  going  to  the  essence 
of  this  issue.  The  gentleman  wdl 
knows,  because  of  his  position  on  the 
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from  Mlehlcan's  oommit- 
toe.  that  ttaere  taa«  been  a 
effort  on  tbe  behalf  of  this 
tntlon.  OFM  and  Mr.  Devlne  to  tamue 
that  «e  look  at  total  oompenntion  for 
our  Fsdenl  employeea,  to  count  in  aU 
of  the  beneflta  as  well  as  their  direct 
payments  and  income  when  we  consid- 
er how  they  are  to  be  compared  to 
people  In  tbe  private  sector. 

It  seems  totally  at  odds  for  them  to 
be  here  today  urginc  that  we  limit  or 
proscribe  how  that  income  can  be  ex- 
pended. 

I  %y%itik  the  gentleman  is  right  on 
target.  I  hope  all  people,  regardless  of 
thrfr  views  on  the  overall  issue  of 
abortim.  wHl  follow  his  logic  and  sup- 
port his  porition. 

Ifr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
and  I  am  pleaaed  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mtohtyan  (Mr.  Fobd). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  tat  yielding  and  compli- 
ment him  for  his  remarks  and  his 
effort  on  trying  to  keep  us  focused  on 
what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not 

But  the  gentleman  is  aware.  I  am 
sure,  that  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  whoeby  we  would  re- 
place the  •^<«**"g  Federal  health  ben- 
efits plans  with  a  voucher  system. 
Under  the  voucher  system  rather  than 
having  any  group  health  insurance 
piMM  to  which  we  would  contribute 
part  of  the  premium,  we  would  cap  the 
amount  of  money  the  Government 
pays  in  total  on  behalf  of  its  employ- 
ees now  and  then  issue  employees  a 
voucher  which  they  then  put  with 
their  own  money  and  go  wherever 
they  want  and  buy  insurance  at  which 
point  this  kind  of  an  ammdmoit 
would  be  nothing. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htbb). 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  would  Just  commend 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  on  this  delicate, 
difficult,  emotional  but  very  ImptHtant 
dvO  rii^ts  issue,  the  right  of  life.  The 
law.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  protect  the 
weak  from  the  stronr.  that  is  what  it 
li  for  and  there  is  nothing  weaker, 
there  is  nothing  more  defenseless  than 
an  unborn  child,  the  innocently  incon- 
venient. 

Now.  there  are  surgical  procedures 
which  insurance  policies  do  not  cover. 
I  can  think  of  several  and  so  can  you. 
A  sex  change,  a  nose  Job,  if  you  have  a 
nose  you  want  to  make  more  beautifuL 
There  are  several  surgical  procedures 
that  Just  are  not  covered  by  insurance 
poUdes. 

Nofw,  It  seems  to  me  a  surgical  iMtMX- 
dure  that  results  in  the  death  of  an  tn- 
noesptly  Inconvenient  child  is  very  ap- 
to  fl**"'^***  from  taxpayer 


Now.  as  far  as  women  are  concerned. 
I  suggest  that  statistically  over  half  of 


the  abortions  are  done  to  Uttle  female 
prebom  children.  So,  I  think  that  is 

As  fhr  as  imposing  one's  religion  oo 
someone  else,  one  of  the  strongest  pro- 
life  people  is  an  atheist.  Dr.  Barnard 
Nathanson  In  New  Yoric 
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And  the  Supreme  Court  has  rejected 
that  argument. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HTDE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  frmn  Illinois  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  their  efforts  on  this  behalf  and 
wish  to  spMk  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  his  contribution. 

And  you  will  find  women  in  this 
Chamber  voting  for  the  Smith  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  a  male-female  issue. 
There  are  women  who  agree  and  who 
disagree.  So  I  do  not  think  that  aiH>eal 
to  gender  is  very  helpfuL 

As  far  as  fairness  is  concerned.  I  sug- 
gest we  are  fairer  to  snail  darter  and 
to  whales  and  to  iguanas  than  we  are 
to  unborn  children. 

Now  either  they  are  nothing  and  ex- 
pendable or  they  are  an  example  of 
defenseless  human  life. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  think 
that  an  unborn  child  is  expendable, 
fine,  then  you  continue  to  support 
abortioo.  Those  of  us  who  feel  that  it 
is  a  human  life  to  be  protected  oppose 
your  view. 

So  that  is  what  this  vote  will  be  on.  I 
commend  again  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  initiative. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HTDE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's strong  feeling  and  I  think  he 
understands  the  fact  that  I  for  one 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  an  issue  on  point 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman:  If  say  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress were  Christian  Scientists  would 
the  genUeman  believe  it  fair  for  us  to 
say  that  no  Federal  employee  ought  to 
have  Federal  health  benefits  because 
we  did  not  believe  in  medical  services? 
Mr.  HTDE  Oh.  no.  sir.  I  do  not 
think  one  should  impose  one's  reli- 
gious beliefs  on  anyone.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  being  done  here. 

As  I  said,  the  law  is  to  protect  the 
weak,  the  prebom  from  the  strong. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  SiUAir- 
). 


Mr.  SILJANDBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  the  same  old  argamanCs  on 
this  flow  time  and  time  again,  the 
self-centered  arguments  of  eholee. 
choice  for  one  person.  We  have  heard 
the  pious  view  of  f ordng  the  rdlgkm 
on  o/Oiia  people,  but  It  Is  an  right  to 
religiously  snap  out  and  wipe  out  Uf e. 
We  have  heard  the  issue  of  rape  and  It 
is  all  ri^t  to  rape  the  wombs  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  women  throui^- 
out  the  country.  We  have  heard  the 
dlscussi<m  of  cost  What  about  the  cost 
of  25,000  abortions  in  19M  paid  for  by 
ontdoyee  health  plans?  At  a  rate  of 
$625  per  abortkm.  that  is  a  $16  minion 
savings  f  or  aU  of  us  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  budgetary  Items. 

We  hear  about  public  opinkm.  It  Is 
clear  by  every  poU  taken  the  taxpayer 
financed  abortfam  is  opposed,  cmiosed 
clearly  by  the  American  people. 

IB  it  legality?  We  have  heard  the  Su- 
preme Court  rule  that  we  as  a  Cm- 
gress  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  pay  or  not  pay 
for  abortions. 

Is  it  historic  precedent?  We  have 
voted  time  and  time  again  for  the 
Hyde  amendment  to  cut  off  Federal 
funded  abortions. 

These  are  not  new  arguments.  It  is 
the  same  old  thing. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  In  the  House  to 
support  the  Smith  amendment 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jerwy.  Mr. 
Chidrman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oa>cia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  not  one  perKm  in 
this  Chamber  who  favors  abortions.  I 
for  one  pi^  the  poor  unfortunate 
women  faced  with  this  decision.  There 
is  not  one  person  here  who  would  not 
agree  with  me. 

I  really  take  offense  when  people 
say  that  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
women  should  not  have  their  rights 
violated  and.  it  is  their  moral  decision, 
and  their's  only.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
port that  decision  are  Classified  as  per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  kin  the 
unborn.  That  is  hypocrisy.  Only 
women  can  make  the  decisions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Tork  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEIS&  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen 
to  agree  fuUy  with  the  argimient  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that 
the  Issue  we  are  discussing  at  this 
moment  is  not  really  either  Federal 
funding  of  abortions  or  abortions 
themselves.  It  has  to  do  with  equal 
treatment  of  Federal  employees  and 
other  employees. 


Tbe  people  on  the  otber  aUe  really 
are  talking  gbout  the  rltfit  to  abortion 
and  tbe  right  of  Federal  employees 
and  Federal  moneys  to  be  used  for 
those  abortloos.  So  1  want  to  address 
that  issue  Jiist  a  moment 

Tb  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
nois  and  the  goitleman  from  New 
Jersey  you  would  have  to  believe  that 
the  ooily  rc$aon  that  peoi^  get  abor- 
tions is  bocause  there  are  Federal 
moneys  anUahle  or  there  Is  Federal 
insurance  ataflaUe. 

Long  belbre  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  the  wgy  it  did  as  to  the  rig^t  of  a 
woman  to  choose  an  abortion,  there 
were  a  mill)on  alxnrtions  In  this  coun- 
try a  year  OlegaUy.  .What  happened 
thou^  wag  that  Instead  of  people 
betaig  able  to  go  to  doctors  and  clinics 
and  homitals.  they  had  to  have  their 
lives  subjected  to  the  worst  of  the 
butchers  thsit  you  could  possibly  find. 
And  you  hid  people  being  kffled  and 
maimed  bedsuse  of  the  phllosoidiy  and 
the  thlnUng  of  people  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gmtleman  Irom  Illinois. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  main- 
tain decent  propw  standards  tot 
people  who  are  in  fact  going  to  under- 
go that  procedure  in  any  event  And 
the  fact  is  that  althoui^  today  the 
gentlonan  is  talking  about  Federal 
taxpayer's  money,  we  know  that  in  an 
honesty  he  is  not  Just  opposed  to  the 
use  of  Federal  taxpayers'  money,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  abortions.  And  we  ought  to 
have  that  very,  very  dear. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gmtleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxaa). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  sui«M>rt  this  amendment  and 
this  langugge  would  not  prevent  a 
Federal  employee  from  having  an 
abortion.  \%  would  simply  mean  that 
Federal  emt>loyees  to  obtain  abortions 
would  have  to  pay  for  them  out  of  pri- 
vate funds  and  could  not  have  their 
abortions  snbsidiaed  by  the  taxpayers. 

When  this  amendment  was  offered 
on  the  fioor  in  1081  it  passed  over- 
whetanlnglyt,  253  to  167.  Tbe  wUl  of  the 
House  was  dear  on  this  matter  at  that 
time,  and  I  believe  the  majority  of  my 
coUeagues  gtOl  believe  we  should  in- 
dude  this  language  in  the  bOL  I  have  a 
copy  of  tht  Rbooko  of  July  30.  1081, 
where  Mr.  Ashbrook  was  ^waking  on 
the  floor,  ind  at  that  time  that  lan- 
guage that  he  offered  Is  Mmtlcal  to 
the  language  bdng  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman fraai  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smrh), 
word  for  W»d.  And  It  was  approved 
here  on  the  House  floor.  It  was  Indud- 
ed  In  our  Bbuse  bUl.  HJt  7158,  tot  the 
97th  Congnss.  2d  session.  It  Is  in  the 
un  word  for  word  and  we  should  in- 
dude  It  agtin  in  the  bOl  that  we  are 
considering!  today. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  Jrleld? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Tbis  Is  for  a  question  only.  How  long 
has  It  been  since  this  language  has 
been  In  this  particular  blU  on  our  sub- 
committee? Has  it  been  3  years,  until 
this  year,  that  it  has  been  a  part  of 
tbebOI? 

Mr.  MILU31  of  Ohio.  If  I  am  not 
^imtm^mn  it  wss  flTst  put  in  thls  vpro- 
pilatlon  bOl  in  1080.  I  think  there 
have  been  at  least  three  recorded  floor 
votes  on  it  I  do  not  have  that  record 
right  before  me. 

Mr.  RUDD.  But  this  year  a  motion 
that  was  offered  during  marinip  on 
the  bm  that  sought  to  indude  this  lan- 
guage failed  to  pass;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect          

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Toik  (BCr.  Mou- 
luua). 

Mr.  MOLINARL  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
has  been  said  that  today  aU  the  debate 
is  the  same  and  the  arguments  raised 
today  are  the  same,  but  I  perceive  that 
there  is  one  major  difference,  particu- 
lariy  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  that  for  stMne  reason  they  are 
trying  to  walk  away  fnnn  the  abortion 
issue. 

This  is  not  a  vote  on  abortion  we  are 
told,  but  radly  a  vote  on  the  budget 
process. 

What  is  the  matter,  are  we  losing 
our  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote  for 
what  we  stand  for? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  getting 
late.  In  the  Interest  of  time,  to  expe- 
dite, I  win  Just  make  a  few  dosing  re- 
marks, and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  omsume  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  I 
pointed  out  there  was  a  question  I  was 
asking  those  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment to  answer,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  an  abortion  indeed  Idlls  a 
human  being.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  that  the  op- 
ponents have  not  faced  that  issue, 
have  not  even  attempted  to  try  to 
answer  that  question.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  said  before,  if  they  are  correct 
and  it  is  not  the  killing  of  sn  unborn 
child,  I  would  walk  away  and  I  would 
not  offer  this  amendment  But  be- 
cause I  believe  the  data  and  the  facts 
weak  to  a  coodusion  that  the  unborn 
are  Indeed  every  bit  as  human  as  you 
or  I.  fed  that  this  amendment  is  very 
wwthwhUe.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  any  real 
business  and  we  do  provide  60  per- 
cent of  those  payments  to  buy  those 
insurance  poUdes— to  then  turn 
around    and    buy    those    abortions. 


Those  moneys,  the  40  percent  from 
the  Federal  oivdoyees  and  the  60  per- 
cent from  the  Federal  Government 
are  comlngled.  There  Is  no  way  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two.  So  I  would 
ssy  that  this  is  indeed  a  vote  on  abor- 
tion, and  I  urge  sivport  for  and  pas- 
sage of  VM»  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  ba<A  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schboxdib). 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  person  I  really  salute  in  this  diam- 
ber  is  the  gentleman  bom  California 
(Mr.  RoTBAL),  because  he  sits  here  and 
he  wfll  take  aU  sorts  of  poUtteal  flak 
for  what  he  has  done.  The  easy  thing 
for  him  to  do  would  be  to  cave  and 
pretend  that  he  cannot  read.  But  the 
gentleman  fmn  California  can  read, 
and  he  understands  what  is  in  this 
amendment  and  he  has  the  courage  to 
come  to  this  floor  and  say,  "Walt  a 
minute,  let  us  go  througb  this." 

Now.  why  in  the  world  is  he  taking 
this  positian?  And  why  are  many  of 
the  rest  of  us  talking  about  this? 

No.  1.  there  may  be  poUs— and  I  am 
sure  there  are  polls— showing  taxpay- 
ers do  not  want  their  money  EptXiX.  for 
abortion. 

But  guess  what  The  taxpayers  are 
not  q)endlng  their  money  for  abortion 
inhere. 

This  is  compensation  to  the  people 
who  are  in  the  Federal  Govemmoit  It 
is  not  taxpayer  money.  It  is  benefits 
for  them  worldng  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment It  is  not  a  handout  It  is  com- 
pensation. It  is  negotiated. 

No.  2.  he  knows  this  is  not  abortion 
on  donand.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  This  \B  a  health  plan.  This  is 
what  I  was  trying  to  point  out  earlier 
when  I  was  asking  about  the  questiims 
about  the  life  of  a  mother.  This  is  a 
health  plan.  This  is  a  health  idan 
where  you  are  balsndng  two  lives. 
Certainly  the  life  of  the  chUd  we  are 
terribly  concerned  about  and  we 
should  also  be  equally  concerned 
about  the  life  of  the  mother  in  the 
health  plan. 

And  the  problem  with  this  amoid- 
ment  as  it  is  written— and  we  are  not 
aUowed  to  amend  it  to  dean  it  up— is 
that  real  tough  questions  are  not  an- 
swered. 

What  do  you  mean  by  life  of  the 
mother?  If  you  are  Just  going  to  short- 
en it  by  10  years,  is  that  not  signifi- 
cant? If  you  are  going  to  paralyse  the 
mother?  If  it  is  her  mental  health? 
There  are  a  ziUlon  quesUims  that  you 
can  ask;  if  she  is  diabetic,  and  It  means 
that  she  is  rrally  in  a  life  threatening 
podtion.  How  life  threatening  does  it 
have  to  be? 

Those  are  aU  of  the  tough  questions 
that  have  to  be  asked  by  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses  and  the  hovitals  and 
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the  raUgloiii  foDti  and  eroTone  elie 
dealk«  vlth  tUi  health  plan. 

I  think  It  ii  rliTifiWfi  that  people 
would  eompare  thh  to  coanetlc  nu^ 
Of  eovM.  that  to  not  covered, 
■ry  would  not  be  covered 
a  health  plua.  And  that  to  what 
thtoto. 

So  the  twit^lf**"  from  California 
midarrtandi  that  there  to  no  taxpay- 
era*  inanejr  involved,  that  thto  to  a 
iMalth  plan,  with  aU  of  the  ehe^a  and 
that  a  health  plan  in  the 
ynfwrinn  would  have,  and  he 
the  very  severe  difficulty 
that  any  of  ut  woidd  have  in  balancing 
two  Uvea. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  ue  ever  want  to 
be  in  that  poritkm.  and  I  hope  none  of 
M  are.  But  I  do  not  think  as  a  Icftolar 
tlve  body  we  want  to  mandate  Federal 
employees  must  do  thus  and  so. 

I  think  the  gentlewiMiian  from  New 
Tort  hit  it  very  wdl  when  she  said 
that  die  im'TnT>»"y  ■"«*  I  am  sure  the 
fcntleman  from  Califomla.  myself,  all 
of  us— cannot  think  that  we  would 
ever  want  an  abortion  and,  yet.  as  she 
said,  at  her  ace.  if  she  were  raped,  who 
knows,  she  mi^t  dianse  her  mind. 

Fteaae  reject  thto  amendment. 

Again.  I  salute  the  gentlonan  from 
GaUforala. 

me  CHAIRMAN.  The  questicm  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man tnm  New  Jersey  (Ifr.  Smith). 

The  quertkm  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vlskm  (demanded  by  Mr.  Voucm) 
there  were— ayes  25.  noes  33. 


Wolf 
Woftley 
WyUe 
Tatran 

Taaiw(AK) 

TooBcaao) 


NOlS-183 


Prighan 
Peiiaro 


Mutln(IL) 
lfutln<NC) 


Mr.   SMITH   of   New   Jersey.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  dwn»»M<  a  rectxded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  imlned. 
The  vote  was  talun  by  electnmic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  226.  noes 
1S2.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
OtoD  Na  ITS] 
ATXB-nS 

cnif  OSbboBB 

Otocrtcb 
CnB«.nilllp       OoodUni 


(MO 
(TZ) 


Foley 
rmmay 
Pordcnc) 
FonrUM 


UeCkoikmr 

MeCunly 


■mnmiey 
MeHuttr 


Bottfalcft 


Oarcta 

a«ldenaoa 

OtkMt 

OUnAn 

OUckBttn 


Brttt 


i(CA> 
I  (CO) 

BrorhUl 

Brjruit 

Cupar 

CaiT 


Cluke 
Ctajr 
Codbo 
CnkHWi  (TX) 


Onj 

OffMD 

Ouaiinl 

BaU(IN> 

Bailee 

Hatcher 

HawUna 

Hortoii 

Hovanl 

Hoyer 

Huekalor 

Hugbea 


Itlltar(CA) 
MtaMU 
MitebeU 
Moody 

MaRiaan(CT) 
KWA) 


Heal 

Obey 

OUn 

Ottlnger 

Fanetta 

Pattefion 


Coyne 
Crockett 


Jones  (NO 

Kaatenmelei 

KenneUy 


Pepper 
Ptckle 

Prltehard 

PuneU 

Rancel 

Ratehford 

RiebardMn 

Rodino 

Roie 


Ucklnaon 


DiD«eU 
Downey 
DynwOy 


Levin 


(AU 
(CA) 
(IL) 


(CA) 
(PL) 


l(n.> 
[(MD> 
Uiwry(WA> 


Rowland 
Roytal 


Schumer 


(Til) 


UM 


(lA) 


(CA) 


OCT) 


NOTVOTDfj|-M 


Oon 
Anboin  Haifein 


delaaana 

DiZOB 


Lewli(CA) 
O  1850 


The  Clert  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  thto  vote: 

lir.  Cuner  for,  with  Mr.  AuCoin  assinst 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  return  to  page  5.  lines 
14  through  17.  only  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  further  arguments  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  genUonan 
from  Dlinoto  (Mr.  Amnnmo). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHiair  wiU 
hear  the  gentlanan. 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
did  not  pnqwund  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request^^^ 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  A  point  of  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  Can  the  Chair  re- 
state what  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia propounded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentionan 
from  California  requested  the  Chair  to 
entertain  a  return  to  a  point  of  order 
earlier  overruled. 

The  Chair  in  rare  drcumstanoes 
may  agree  to  such  a  request  and  has 
recognised  the  gentieman  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Can  the  Chair  tell  us 
what  position  in  the  bill  the  point  of 
order  occurs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentieman  from  California 
and  will  recognise  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  gentieman  will  point 
that  out. 

Mr.  ROTBAIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  niinoto  (Mr. 
AimuHzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentieman  frcmi  Minneso- 
ta, I  am  renewing  my  point  of  order 
that  the  aw>roprtotion  violates  clause 
2  of  rule  XZI.  on  page  5.  line  14.  of 
the  rules  of  the  House.  In  that  they 
appropriate  funds  without  an  authori- 
sation. 

A  misunderstanding  concerning  the 
point  of  order  has  occurred  l)ecause  of 
a  change  in  the  law  that  took  place  in 
IMl.  the  Omnibos  Reconciliation  Act 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  the 
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mint  operate  under  a  pennanent  an- 
thoriwtlon  tnd  needed  only  to  come 
before  the  ApprcHnrlatlanB  Committee 
to  obtain  its  limds. 

In  1961.  however,  the  Congress 
dumged  thai  law  so  that  the  mint  had 
to  first  ohtsfn  a  yeaiiy  authfOftetioo 
before  obtaintaig  an  appftiprlatloa. 

The  repent  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  <m  thto  Irgtolatlnn  makes 
that  potait  very  dear,  that  each  year  a 
new  authMintlfan  to  needed.  The 
report  in  patt  sayK 

It  to  the  liitSnt  of  the  Oommlttee  to  rq^esl 
the  pennaiMi^  authorisatton  of  the  Mlarta 
and  espeiwee  #f  the  Bureau  o<  the  Mint. 

Further,  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers in  the  conf oenoe  rqwrt  of  the 
committee  on  the  legMatinn  makes 
the  point  even  more  dear,  that  it  to  to 
be  a  yearly  authorisation.  In  part  the 
report  states: 

The  Houee  Wll  terminated  the  pennanent 
Mitiiorlntion  f or  approcirlatkiiMi  for  Mlarfei 
and  ezpensee  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  Houae. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  a  slatanent.  The  Chair  apolo- 
gtoes  in  advance  to  the  Members  Ux 
the  length  df  the  statement. 

Earlier,  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  Chair  overruled  a  point  of  <nder 
against  the  paragraph  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  on  page  5.  Unes  14 
through  17.;  In  argument  on  the  point 
of  order,  the  manager  of  the  biU  dted 
provisions  df  law  estahUshing  and  del- 
egating functions  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  as  stffident  authority  to  au- 
thorise approprlatlans  for  annual  ex- 
penses and  salaries.  The  Chair  has 
since  become  aware  that  those  mrovi- 
sitms  of  law  have  been  repealed,  and 
that  the  stAtutes  relating  to  the  mint 
have  been  sinended,  first  liy  the  Omni- 
bus Reoondliation  Act  of  1981.  then 
by  the  OnoMbus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1962.  and  um  by  a  complete  recodifi- 
cation of  title  31  of  the  imited  States 
Code.  No  specific  authorintlon  of  ap- 
propriationt  for  fiscal  year  1984  has 
yet  beoi  enacted,  but  one  has  passed 
the  House  CELR.  2628). 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Public  Law  97-35.  provided  hi 
section  382  that  the  sentence  in  the 
Code  (31  XIJ3.C.  369)  irtildi  had  been 
construed  to  provide  a  permanent  au- 
thoriaati<m  of  aniroprtatlons  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mtait  be  repealed,  and 
rodaoed  that  tonguage  with  an  au- 
thorisatitni  of  vpropriations  for  ftocsl 
year  1982  Wdy.  The  repmt  (m  that 
measure  in  the  House  stated,  on  page 
129,  that  by  repeaUng  the  existing 
statutory  provision  and  by  limiting  the 
authorisation  to  flsesl  year  1962  only. 
It  to  the  intmt  of  the  committee  to 
repeal  the  permanent  authoriaatian 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Buz«au  of  the  Mtait.  The  Joint  expton- 
atory  statoment  of  the  conferees  on 
the  Recondliation  Act  rdterated  that 


the  House  bill  terminated  the  perma- 
nent authoiiiation  for  approprlaticms 
for  TfiU*'***  and  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mtait  (page  717).  The 
OmnHnis  Recmdliatiixi  Act  of  1982. 
PuhUc  lAW  97-253.  hi  section  202. 
dianged  the  1982  authorisation  Into  a 
fiscal  year  1983  authorizati<m.  Public 
Law  97-258  codified  tai  Its  enthrety  titie 
31  (tf  the  United  States  Code,  and  car- 
ried the  1982  authorisation  In  section 
5132  of  title  31;  all  the  old  provisions 
of  title  31  dealing  with  the  mint,  prevl- 
oudy  dted  in  argument  on  the  point 
of  wdor.  have  been  rq^ealed.  Public 
Law  97-452  modified  the  codification 
to  reflect  the  1983  authorization  car- 
ried in  the  1982  Reconciliation  Act. 
Ttaa«  remains  no  statutory  language 
rdating  to  the  mint  which  may  be 
construed  as  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Chair  recognizes  that  it  to  un- 
usual for  the  Chair  to  reverse  a  ded- 
slon  or  ruling  previously  made,  and  it 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  he 
should  undertake  such  a  course  of 
action  only  where  new  and  substantial 
facts  or  drcumstanoes.  which  were  not 
evident  or  stated  in  argument  on  a 
point  of  order,  are  subsequentiy 
liroui^t  to  hto  attention. 

In  rare  instances,  the  Chair  lias  re- 
versed a  decision  on  hto  own  initiative: 
for  exsmple.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ia  1927.  as 
dted  in  volume  8  of  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents secti<m  3435,  held  that  a  provi- 
sion in  a  general  ia>propriation  bill 
constituted  legislation  after  reviewing 
a  statute  he  was  not  previously  aware 
of  when  he  had  rendered  a  contrary 
dedsion. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  and  in  view 
of  the  unique  and  compelling  circum- 
stances, the  Chair  hol(to  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  on  page  5,  lines  14 
through  17,  appropriating  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  to  unauthor- 
ised and.  therefore,  rules  the  parar 
graph  out  of  order. 

D  1900 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentie- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wtden)  rise? 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  cniairman.  I  rise 
for  purposes  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentie- 
man tnxm  California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
also  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
reoommmdation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Af«*w^i"giy  the  CTommittee  rose; 
and  the  l%>eaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Studds.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 


i48n 

mUdon  the  bill  (HJL  3191)  maUng  ap- 
mopriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  UJB.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  IndQtendent  Agendes.  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtaig  September  30. 1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  Ull  badL  to  the 
House  with  sundry  smendments.  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  hUl. 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  to  ordered. 

Thwe  was  not  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  s^wrate  vote 
demuided  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amaidments  wa«  sgreed  to. 

The  SPESAKER.  The  quesUem  to  <m 
the  oigrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebOL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tii^.  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  to  on 
the  passsge  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  talcen;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it^ 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  snd  nays. 

The  yeas  aiul  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  149,  nays 
259,  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 


AddaUbo 


AlbaaU 

Alexander 

Anniimln 


[RoU  No.  1791 

YEAS-149 

Gaydoa 
Oepliantt 
Gflibana 
Oitanan 


BedeU 
Bevm 
Biaesi 
Booi 
Boland 


Booker 


Boucher 

Brown  (CA) 

Cair 

Cbappdl 

daike 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CoUbH 

Omte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Davli 

OeWlne 

DinceU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Early 

Bdwardi(OK) 

Jb^dFCaMl 

FkaeeU 


Ouafinl 

QundenoB 

Hall  (OH) 

Hanoe 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hifhtower 

Hopkina 

Hortoo 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jonea  (NO 

JooeirTN) 


Murphy 

Muitha    « 

Myen 

Natefaer 

Ndaon 

Nowak 

O-Brten 

Oberatar 

Ortii 


Pepper 

Perktiw 

Pickle 

Price 

QuOlen 

Rahall 

Ratehfotd 

Regula 

RichardMm 

Ridie 


Kmnelly 

Kndee 

LaPake 

Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (Hi) 


LoncdA) 

Lon((MD> 

Luken 

Maikey 

Mavroulea 


Rodino 

Roe 

Roeera 

Roae 

Rowland 

Roytel 

Rudd 

Sato 

Shaw 

Sikortf 


McSade 
MeHmli 


Skdton 
Smith  (IA) 
Smith  (HE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
StOeimain 


mh 

norlo 

Potfietta 

Ford  (MI) 

FuQua 

Oarda 


Miller  (OH) 


MItdieU 
Moakley 

Midlnari 


Stratton 

Swin 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vento 

V(dkmer 
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.DmiW      Lott 
.  Fhilto       Lowery  <CA) 
Lo«iy(WA> 


aBtth.Dnm]r 


Solum 


apntt 


Smw 
■ndioo 
TMike 


Tkytar 


(CA) 
(OA) 


TORlMili 
TOVBB 


VanderJact 
Vaadanriff 
Vannovlcfa 


Whttcbunt 

Wtattler 

WbttUkar 

wnuMMdm 

I  (OH) 


Wtath 


Wolp* 
Wydn 
WyUe 

ZMbftU 


NOTVonNO-ai 

Oon 


(CA) 


KolUr 

D  1910 

The  Clert  umounoed  the  f  oUowlng 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pinls  for.  wtth  Mr.  AuColn  Mstnit. 

Messrs.  REID.  PACKARD,  snd 
SFRATT  changed  their  votes  from 
"yes"  to  "nsy." 

Mr.  GARCIA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bai  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  sn- 
nounoed  ss  above  reoc»tled. 


RBQUBBT  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  235, 
OBJECTINO  TO  SCHEDUIXD 
HANGINGS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
ocmslderation  of  the  resolution  (EL 
Res.  23S).  objecting  to  the  scheduled 
ti>«ging«  in  South  Africa  (m  June  9. 
1983.  of  Thelle  Simon  Mogoerane. 
Jerry  Semano  Mosololl.  and  Marcus 
Thabo  Motaung. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Sptakst.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tell  me  whether  this 
resolution  has  been  considered  by  any 
committee  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  it  has  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object.         

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


a  1930 


OBJECTING  TO  SCHEDULED 
HANGINGS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE  Mr.  ^leaker.  this  res- 
olution Is  an  emergency  resolution  be- 
cause at  10  pjn..  our  time  Umlght.  the 
three  South  African  natives  involved 
in  this  resolution  are  scheduled  to  be 
hanged.  That  is  why  it  has  not  been 
cfuisldered  by  any  committee.  Hsnged 
deq>ite  the  unanimous  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
of  a  resolution  asking  for  their  clem- 
ency Jiist  yesterday.  A  resolution  ind- 
dently  supported  by  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment. 

And  all  this  resolution  was  to  do  was 
to  ask  the  President  to  in  the  strong- 


est terms  try  to  Influwice  the  South 
African  racist.  Ftedst  regime  not  to 
hang  those  three  yoimc  mien  tool^t. 
in  light  of  the  American  support  of 
the  U  JV.  resolutkn.  and  also  aDow  the 
fact  that  this  very  night,  between  9-JO 
and  10:10.  the  period  during  which 
these  young  men  are  to  be  hanged, 
there  will  be  many  Members  of  this 
body  standing  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Cairittol  In  a  sflent  prayer  vlgiL 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temptne.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucako- 
▼icH)  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  a  personal  commitment.  I 
was  not  able  to  be  presmt  for  votes 
takm  on  June  7.  1983.  If  I  were 
present.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  168.  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  166.  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  167.  "yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  168.  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  109.  "yea." 

RbUcaU  No.  170.  "no." 

RoUcaU  No.  171.  "no." 

RoUcaU  No.  172.  "no." 

RoUcaU  No.  173.  "no."« 


ALLOWING  SPECIAL  CX>MMUT- 
ING  EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS  TO 
HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDads)  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  provide  Jobs  for  our 
people  and  to  encourage  charity  woit, 
one  specific  provision  of  our  Tax  Code 
is  actually  discouraging  certain  dti- 
sens  from  leaiUng  active,  productive 
Uves.  These  individuals  are  the  handi- 
capped who  must  depend  on  extraordi- 
nary means  to  get  to  their  Jobs  and 
their  charitable  activities.  Yet  in  a  tax 
code,  the  pages  of  which  spUl  over 
with  deductions,  there  is  nothing  to 
aUow  these  individuals  to  deduct  their 
qjedal  ccMnmuting  expenses. 

I  learned  of  this  situation  through  a 
constituent— a  victim  of  muscular  dys- 
trophy who  is  bound  to  a  wheelchair, 
but  able  to  be  onployed  and  a  taxpay- 
er aU  of  his  adult  life,  because  his  par- 
ents have  seen  to  it  that  he  gets  to  snd 
from  woi^  as  weU  as  to  his  many 
charity  activities.  When  family  illness 
threatened  to  put  him  in  the  position 
of  so  many  other  developmentally  dis- 
abled dtlaens— victims  of  mentsl  and 
physical  retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
and  nervous  disorders  such  as  turret's 
syndrome— who  cannot  depend  on  the 
efforts  of  family  and  friends,  he  ssked 
the  Internal  Revenue  Qerritx  if  his 
necessary  commuting  expenses  would 
be  considered  tax  deductible.  No.  said 


the  IRS.  not  without  congresslonsl  au- 
thorisatioiL 

HJL  2138  would  provide  the  change 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Senrioe 
says  it  needs  to  allow  sudi  deduettoos. 
1^  biU  w^uld  allow  the  devdopmen- 
taUy  dIsaUed  to  deduct  an  "extraordi- 
nary oonututing  expenses"  for  traviel 
to  and  ftokn  work  and  diarlty  activi- 
ties. The  bfll  contains  a  tight  defini- 
tion of  th^  devdopmentally  disabled 
and-^n  m^  estimation,  a  key  feature 
of  the  bOl-Hi  prohibttloa  on  this  de- 
duction If  public  or  private  charity 
transport  systems  are  at  the  disposal 
of  handiaipped  Individuals.  We  must 
do  nothing  to  Imperil  these  vital  tmn- 

Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  such 
an  allowable  deduction  for  these  costly 
expenses  inhibits,  and  even  prohibits, 
many  of  our  developmentally  disabled 
dtlaens  from  becoming  productive 
workers,  paying  taxpayen,  and  com- 
munity servants.  We  must  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  q>ecial  needs  of 
this  populliti<m.  We  cannot  accQ>t  a 
Tax  Code  that  f <»ces  otherwise  able 
and  ambitious  dtlaens  to  become  vocsr 
tlooal  or  avocatlooal  shut-ins.  We 
must  aUow  our  productive  dUiens  to 
be  productive.  HJt  3128  wlU  help  do 
this,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port lt.9 


THE  AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Hramuwxs) 
Is  recognised  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  mOHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  the  agricultural 
apprtwriattons  blU  earlier  today,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  present  in  the 
Defense  Ciubcommittee  snd  I  missed 
the  oworiunity  to  speak  during  the 
g^ieral  debate  on  the  bilL 

Today  we  debated  and  passed  an  ap- 
pnvrlations  bUl  which  is  vltaUy 
needed  by  the  agricultural  industry  of 
our  country.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  also  expressed  their  concern 
about  the  currmt  conditian  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and  I  Join 
with  them  to  supprart  HJK.  8233. 

As  a  member  of  the  snhnommlttee,  I 
have  Ustened  to  numerous  hours  of 
testimony  from  individuals  and  organi- 
sations which  play  a  major  role  In  the 
agmdes  which  this  bfll  wUl  directly 
affect  This  bUl  provides  $81.7  bUU<m 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Agriculture  DQiartment 
and  related  agendes.  The  request  is 
$51.4  mUlttm  less  than  the  administra- 
tioo's  request  and  $6.3  billion  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation.  The 
committee  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  looldtig  at  alternatives  and  has 
recommended  what  it  feels  wiU  best 
serve  the  agricultural  industry  and 
preserve  the  food  producing  eapablUty 
of  our  country.  HR.  3333  wlU  provide 
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funding  for  many  essential  programs 
lAiidi  serve  the  farmer,  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  t^  consumer.  The 
many  research  programs  which  are 
funded  by  this  bUl  play  a  vital  role  in 
continuing  the  effidency  and  produc- 
ttvi^  of  our  farmers.  They  are  recog- 
nised as  the  best  In  the  world  snd  pro- 
vide the  consumers  of  this  country 
with  a  plentiful  snd  economic&l  supply 
of  food. 

The  fsrmers  snd  ranchers  of  this 
country,  and  the  many  varied  indus- 
tries vrtiich  serve  them,  sre  in  serious 
fiw««rt»i  trouble.  A  1-hour  documenta- 
ry by  CBS  news  which  aired  on 
Sunday,  June  5.  very  vividly  portrayed 
the  plight  of  the  American  farmer. 
Ibny  people  are  misled  by  those  who 
would  have  than  beUeve  that  the  cur- 
rent ffe*Mirf*i  plight  of  our  farmers  is 
limited  to  only  the  small,  ineffldent 
farmer.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  documentary  revealed 
how  a  very  large  and  ef  fident  farmer 
irtio  owns  and  i^ierates  12.0<K)  acres  of 
farmland  is  having  a  very  difficult 
time  lieeplng  his  operation  solvent  and 
generating  enough  cash  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses. This  is  only  one  example,  but 
there  are  countless  others  who  go  un- 
mentloned. 

The  price  support  programs  which 
this  biU  provides  funding  for  are 
demarately  needed  in  light  of  today's 
depressed  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  PIK  program  is  a  step  in 
the  rifl^t  direction  and  has  provided  a 
measure  of  hope  for  many  of  our 
fWmers.  but  much  more  effective  pro- 
grams are  needed.  I  can  say  without 
any  hesitation  whatsoever,  that  our 
tenners  woiUd  much  rather  recdve  aU 
of  their  income  from  the  maricetplace. 
rather  than  having  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  It  in  the  form  of  Government 
payments  which  are  necessitated  by 
the  surpluses  that  now  depress  prices. 
The  Government  must  certainly 
shoulder  a  portion  of  the  responsibU- 
ity  for  these  surpluses  since  they  have 
been  partially  created  by  past  embar- 
goes and  a  lack  of  effective  farm  pro- 
grams. 

The  appropriations  which  are  rec- 
ommended for  rural  development  pro- 
grams are  made  in  an  effort  to  assure 
that  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  re- 
ceive treatment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment similar  and  also  equal  to  that 
recdved  by  our  urban  areas.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
provides  a  great  deal  of  very  impor- 
tant service  to  our  rural  areas.  The 
REA  has  a  very  good  history  of  provid- 
ing much  needed  electrical  and  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  America. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  another  agency  which  provides 
mudi  needed  service,  not  only  to  farm- 
ers, but  also  to  many  homeowners. 
The  FlnHA  is  currently  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  farmers  who  have 


been  adversely  affected  by  the  de- 
pressed times  in  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
export  of  our  agricultural  commodities 
by  maintaining  and  expanding  foreign 
markets.  These  programs  must  be 
maintained  and  suKMrted  with  suffl- 
dent  funding  so  that  the  United 
States  might  reverse  the  very  costly 
decline  in  exports  which  has  occurred 
in  the  past  few  years.  UJB.  expnts 
have  dropped  from  $43.3  blUion  in 
1981  to  $36.7  bUUon  in  1982.  a  15-per- 
cent decline. 

I  am  glad  that  my  coUeagues  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  the  funding 
which  the  committee  has  recranmmd- 
ed  and  supported  the  bilL 


D  1930 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Uonan  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  felt  the  necessity  of  visiting  Cen- 
tral America,  particularly  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaraugua.  I  made  this  trip  June 
2-5.  At  the  time  the  trip  was  sched- 
uled, it  was  our  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  votes  on  Friday. 
June  3.  However,  since  there  were  re- 
corded votes  late  Thursday  evening. 
June  2.  and  on  Friday.  June  3. 1  would 
like  to  submit  how  I  would  have  voted 
on  these  matters  for  the  record. 

RoUcaU  No.  152.  "yea". 

RoUcaU  No.  153.  "yea". 

RoUcaU  No.  156.  "yea". 

RoUcaU  No.  157.  "yea". 

RoUcaU  No.  158.  "yea". 

RoUcaU  No.  159.  "yea". 

RoUcaU  No.  160.  "yea".« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
tlemsn  from  California  (Mr.  Paiistta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  I 
was  attending  a  seminar  on  relations 
between  our  country  and  our  NATO 
aUies,  I  unfortunately  was  forced  to  be 
absent  for  several  rollcaU  votes  that 
took  place  on  June  2  and  June  3.  I 
would  like  to  list  those  roUcaU  votes 
by  number  and  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  present. 


RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 
RoUcaU  No. 


JUMI  S 

146,  "yea." 

147,  "aye." 

148,  "no." 

149,  "aye." 

150,  "aye." 

151,  "yea." 

152,  "aye." 

153,  "yea." 
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RollanNo.154.' 

RolkanNalSS.' 

Itollalllfo.156. 

RaileiJl]fo.l6T. 

ItoilanNo.158. 

RoUaUNal59."m>." 

RoDodlNo.iao.'lio.'' 

RolksnNo.l61."nay." 

Tbank  you,  Mr.  Ch>eaker.« 
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"aye. 
"aye." 

"»»e." 


ent  Agency  apiwoprlatlons;  No.  153. 
the  emeneney  wrr********  to  LetenoD 
■mpenskm;  And  No.  161.  final 
of  legislative  ai>i>roprlaUons.« 


INTRODUClNa  LBOISLATION  TO 
am  A  FBDBIAL  CHARTER  TO 
THK    NATIONAL   ACADEICT    OF 
PDBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  i»evk>aa  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tl^m»«  from  Texas  (Mr.  BaooKS)  is 
reoognteed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOK&  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Natlcmal  Acade- 
my of  Public  Administration.  NAPA, 
established  in  1967.  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  improving  the  ability  of  govern- 
mental bodies  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level  to  fimction  effectively. 
NAPA  to  an  elected  association  of 
nearly  300  public  administrators,  aca- 
demic figures,  and  others  who  are  rec- 
ognised for  their  contributions  to  the 
field    of    public    administration    and 
their  dedication  to  improved  govern- 
ment operations  and  public  service.  In 
addition  to  providing  a  forum  for  dis- 
cuasUm  of  important  issues  of  public 
administration,  the  Academy  has  im- 
dertaken  a  wide  range  of  studies  in 
this  area.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
projects  suggest  the  diversity  of  their 
subject  matter.  "The  Federal  System 
and    Energy     Facility     Siting."     "A 
System  To  Develop  Defense  Execu- 
tives." and  "Appraisal  of  Performance 
Under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978." 

Mr.  ^leaker,  granting  a  charter  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration would  be  recognition  of 
the  valuable  ccmtributlon  this  organi- 
atkm  makes  to  the  operation  of  our 
Natlonal  Govemmoit  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  our  public 
entitles.  I  hope  that  this  legUatlon 
wffl  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
slderatlon.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ixwkz)  is 
reoognlMd  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  Calif omia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  longstanding  com- 
mitments in  my  congressional  district. 
I  was  unable  to  cast  votes  on  June  2 
and  3.  1983.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  cast  "aye"  votes  on  the  fol- 
lowing: vote  No.  148,  the  Wlrth 
amendment  adding  funding  to  EPA: 
No.  149.  the  Dannemeyer/Waxman 
amendment  on  dean  air  sanctions;  No. 
151.  final  passage  of  HUD/Independ- 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
CONVENE  A  NATIONAL  SUM- 
MIT ON  CONFERENCE  ON  EDU- 
CATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  WnxiAMS) 
is  recognised  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  has  so  often  happened 
before  in  our  history.  Americans  are 
questioning  the  quality  of  our  system 
of  education.  A  series  of  education  re- 
ports have  focused  America's  attention 
on  the  quality  of  our  schools  and  the 
need  for  educational  reform. 

Our  people  are  concerned:  Is  our 
system  of  education  no  longer  No.  1? 
Are  our  teachers  ill-prepared?  Have 
our  schools  been  over-  or  under- 
funded? Are  our  children  being  ade- 
quately educated  to  meet  tomorrow's 
challenges? 

These  and  other  questions  like  them 
are  not  new.  But  they  are  relevant  and 
they  must  be  answered.  Americans  will 
not  permit  second-rate  schooling.  Ev- 
erything in  our  history  and  tradition 
demands  that  our  people  receive  the 
best  education  possible.  This  Nation 
has  always  understood  Jefferson's  ad- 
monition about  the  impossibility  of  re- 
maining both  free  and  ignorant.  Our 
people  have  consistently  demonstrated 
willingness  to  both  support  and  pay 
for  exceUence  in  education. 

Today  I  am  Joining  with  Senator 
Edward  M.  KnmxDT  in  introducing 
legislation  calling  for  a  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education. 
The  legislation  provides  for  a  $500,000 
appropriation  for  a  National  Summit 
Conference  that  will  be  held  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
conference  wUl  consist  of  not  less  than 
200  individuals  with  a  broad  range  of 
interest  and  backgrounds,  including 
teachers,  parents,  school  administra- 
tors, college  professors  and  adminis- 
trators, school  board  members.  State 
education  officials.  SUte  legislators. 
Governors,  students,  business  and 
labor  leaders,  and  local.  State,  and 
Federal  decisionmakers.  Participants 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Governors  of  the  SUtes.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  majority  leader. 

I  am  hoping  along  with  Senator 
Kkhhdt.  for  immediate  congressional 
action  on  our  legislation.  The  commis- 
sion would  be  of  major  assistance  in 
informing  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  assure  each  American  of  a 
quality  education. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  cmaent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  C*axxT  (at  the  requcrt  of  Mr. 
MiGBiL).  for  today,  on  aooount  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  ocmient.  permkslon 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  q>edal 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  JoHHSOii)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GmoRicB.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GniaaicH.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  9. 

Mrs.  VucAHOViCH.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

ICr.  McDads.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  Uie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ajomxws  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  HiOHTOWMt.  for  6  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Amnmno.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GOHZALCE.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoTTO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakak.  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paiirta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edgah.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KAsmncKiiR.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Comx.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lkvihs  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Iflr.  McCuROT.  for  60  minutes.  June 
14. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Montana,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Skxlton,  on  HJl.  3223  Just  prior 
to  the  vote  today. 

BCr.  Albosta.  in  general  debate  on 
H.R.  3191  today. 

Mr.  Wnw.  prior  to  the  vote  on  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma  amendment  to 
HJl.  3191  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Patmah  on  the  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa amendment  to  HJl.  3191  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  JoHHSoif )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GnJiAK. 

Mr.  FixLOS. 

Mr.  Kxxp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Browm  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  LAOOMARsno. 

Mr.  Bkrsotkr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Martih  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LowBRT  of  California. 


,  Phiup  M.  CiAin. 
.  WoU  in  two  Imtanff 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr.  Qmmm  In  two  Inrtannf 

Mr.  GnMucB. 

Mr.  DmiOAii. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AmuEWS  of  Texas)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  DOIltXLLT. 

Mr.  Rob. 

Mr.  DovvRST  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.MmsH. 
Mr.  KaatDniKiKR. 
Mr.  Maholi. 

Mr.  EDOAft  in  two  instanrifit 
Mr.  EiiausH. 

Mr.PBASB. 

Mr.  STir4R. 

Ms.  FfeRilAko  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MCDOHALD. 

Mr.  AortRMAW  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ftoaio. 

Mr.  LAHtoa. 

Ms.  KAPtOR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.ScHimxR. 

Mrs.  ScatOBDKR. 

Mr.  HRPtXL  of  HawalL 

Mr.  CoBftHO. 

Mr.GoRK. 

BCr.FRAMK. 

Mr.BBURAH. 

Mr.TRAXiXR. 

Mrs.K0iiBXT. 

Mr.  HamKltom. 

Mr.  JoHis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mnia  of  California. 

Mr.  BomcBL 

Mr.  WntH. 

Mr.  BooCHSR. 

Mr.  WiLMAMS  of  Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clo^  and  35  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  June  9. 1983.  at  10 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
J  ETC. 

Under  oause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  takm  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1S19.  A  IsttCT  from  the  DIrectar.  Defense 
Seeurfty  Asristanoe  Agency.  tnamaltUnc  a 
report  on  tbe  impect  on  UJB.  resdiw  of 
the  Anny's  propoaed  nie  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Oreeoe  (Trannatttal  No.  83- 
38).  pursuant  to  section  ISSb  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Aimed  8ei  Vices. 

ISM.  A  lettCT  from  tbe  Asristant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (SblpboUdlnc  and  Logis- 
Ucs).  tnn«nlttlnc  notice  of  the  proposed 
conveiston  to  oootraetor  performance  of  the 
■tieU  stoddnc  f unetlan  st  the  rnmmlmiy 
■tcne.  Naval  Air  Statloo.  Alameda.  Calif., 
pumant  to  aectlMi  503(b)  of  PubUe  Ijiw  98- 
S42;  to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Sovloes. 


1331.  A  letter  from  the  Aaristsnt  Secre- 
tsry  of  tbe  Navy  (SbipbuikUnc  and  Logls- 
ties).  tiansmlttinc  notice  of  the  propoeed 
mooveislcp  to  oontraeUir  perf onnanoe  of  the 
ahdf  stoekinc  functloo  at  the  oommianry 
Stan.  Naval  Statiaa.  Seattle.  Wash.,  pumi- 
ant  to  sectkm  50a(b)  of  PuUlc  Law  96-343; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Cbsliman.  Board 
of  Directan.  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
irsnelt  Authority,  transmlttlnc  the  l«th 
somal  repwt  of  the  Authority,  pursuant  to 
■eeUcn  6(b)  of  Puldle  Law  89-774;  to  the 
Coaamlttee  on  the  District  of  Cotumbta. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION, 
tmmittinc  the  viem  of  ACTION  in  oppo- 
ittlaB  to  HJL  1364  (Select  Ommiiasion  on 
Volunteer  Servioe  OpportunltleB  Act  of 
1983);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lsbor. 

1334.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  tnmsmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
adl  certain  defense  equipment  and  aervices 
to  Greece  (Trananittal  No.  83-38),  pursuant 
to  aectkm  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  together  with  certification  that  the  sale 
is  ooo^Btent  with  tbe  principles  contained 
in  aectian  630C(d)  of  the  Poreisn  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  pursuant  to  Bection  620C(b)  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1S3S.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  results  of  investiga- 
tkms  of  the  cost  of  travel  and  the  operation 
of  privately  owned  vehicles  to  Federal  «n- 
ployees  while  engsged  in  official  business 
and  the  snnusl  determination  of  the  aver- 
age actual  cost  per  mQe  for  the  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C. 
5707  (bXl)  snd  (bX2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1336.  A  letter  frmn  tbe  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  for  Territorial  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  transmitting  a  caoy  of  the 
defidt  rtiminst*""  plan  for  the  Territory  of 
the  Virgin  Islsnds,  pursuant  to  section  601 
of  Public  Law  97-357;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, pursusnt  to  42  U.8.C.  904;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  11th  quarterly 
report  on  biomaas  energy  and  alcohol  fuels, 
pursusnt  to  section  ai8(a)  of  PubUc  Law  96- 
894:  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture. |c»»»»rgy  and  Commerce,  and  Science 
snd  Tedmology. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
number  of  Aasistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prmwsed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  C:ommittees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed leglslaUon  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Tranvortation  to  administer  medical  and 
dental  care  programs  for  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries snd  Armed  Services. 


1332.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislstlon  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  tbe  ez- 
dusiOD  of  residents  and  interns  from  oover- 
sge  under  the  Federal  Labor-Management 
RelationB  Statute;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  sod  Post  Office 
snd  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  xvn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGGt 
Hit.  3247.  A  bUl  to  appropriate  funds  for 
basic  scientific  and  medkal  research  on  so- 
Quired  twiiniitw  disorders  and  related  oppor- 
tunistic infections;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

HJt.  3248.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
epidemiological  and  medical  research  on  ac- 
quired immune  disorders  and  related  cvpor- 
tunistic  infections:  to  th'>  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJL  3249.  A  bill  to  charter  the  National 
Acadony  of  Public  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  (X>ELHO: 
H.R.  32S0  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  national  chUd  pas- 
senger restraint  requironents;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woito  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mttcbbll.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lowax  of 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  Boxsa): 
HJl.  3251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Air 
Act  to  control  add  precipitation,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  32S2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   with   respect   to 
amendments  of  certain  transfers  for  chari- 
table purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANCE  (for  himsdf.  Mr.  Losr- 
FLKR.  Mr.  HiGBTOWsa.  Mr.  SiSH- 
BOLM.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
PicxLB.  Mr.  Ralth  M  Hall,  Mr. 
FkosT.Mr.  VAHDsaGKirr.  Mr.  Joms 
of  Oklahoma.  BA*.  Erglish.  Mr.  Wat- 
KUTS.  Mr.  Airossws  of  Texas.  Mr. 
RiCHABDSOH,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Patkah.  Mr.  Sthas.  Mr. 
CoLZMAR  of  Texas.  Mr.  KAZsa.  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Brtabt): 
H.R.  3253  to  repeal  the  crude  oQ  windfall 
profit  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  W"^''''!'-  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Barmss): 
HJl.  32M.  A  bill  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  consuming  potentially  unsafe 
pestidde  residues  on  imported  foodstuffs;  to 
foster  prudent  and  equitable  regulatory  re- 
quironents and  standards  for  U.S.  produc- 
ers of  agrictiltural  commodities  competing 
with  producers  in  other  countries  in  inter- 
national and  domestic  marlcets;  and  to  im- 
prove the  international  exchange  of  sden- 
Ufic  information  on  the  properties,  safety, 
benefits,  and  rislcs  of  pestidde  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Orollna  (for 
himself.  Mr.  ds  la  Garza,  Mr.  Foa- 
BTTHS,  snd  Mr.  Brzatix): 
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UM 


HJi.  UM.  A  bOl  to  extend  the  eiport  Ml- 
timrtty  ot  the  flecietary  of  Agricultare  and 
the  <^— '-""Mty  Credit  OorpotBttan  to  tat- 
dnde  fWi  and  fldi  prodoete.  wtthout  racard 
to  whether  ndi  fWi  are  harveeted  In  aqiM- 
coltural  opefatlotie.  and  for  other  purpaeee; 
Jointly,  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture 

and  Vtaelm  AfCaln.      

Bgr  Mr.  KAamncKiKR: 

OIL  UM.  A  tain  to  permit  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  eatabtWi  the  order  of  bear- 
bm  for  eertaln  dvO  matten.  and  for  other 
to  the  Conmlttee  oo  the  Judici- 


ary. 

By  Mr.  KIlfDinBB  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
watfiMi^  Mr.  8*11  B.  Haix,  Jr., 
Mr.  lOTT.  Mr.  MCCoixnii.  and  Mr. 

HJt  mi.  A  Mil  to  reionaniw  the  Federal 
court  ayitem  for  caaes  and  proceedingi 
under  the  bankruptcy  lawt,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOOMKRT  (by  requeat): 
HJl.  nu.  A  UU  to  amend  aection  BUS  of 
title  S.  United  Statea  Code,  to  permit  any 
diHbled  veteran  who  has  completed  a  pro- 
gnun  of  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
diapter  31  of  title  M.  United  States  Code, 
and  who  commences  service  as  a  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  within  i  years  after  comple- 
tion of  sud>  program,  to  elect  to  deposit 
with  iuterest  an  amount  eqiud  to  retirement 
deductions  for  the  polod  of  participation  In 
the  program  (baaed  on  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  to  the  veteran  when  such  election  Is 
made)  and  to  redeve  fuU  retirement  credit 
under  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  such  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ctvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDeON: 
HJL   33S».   A  bOl   to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holdi  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sann- 

hxmu.  and  Mr.  SHuana): 

HJL  3280.  A  bill  entitled:  the  "Single-line 

Prohibition  Kxtenaidn  Amendment— Motor 

Carriers  of  Property":  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Woita  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SHAMMON  (fw  himself  and 


HJL  3881.  A  bin  to  provide  for  control  of 
health's  cacalatiiig  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Conimerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8TNAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


HJt  3883.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal 
■ection  *>T««g"  Act  of  1971  to  change 
eertaln  oootilbutlon  limits  for  congrflonsl 
electlotis:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ORKEN  (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Ad- 
,  Mr.  AacHsa.  Mr.  AoConi.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bnumoi.  Mr.  Buoei. 
Mr.    Bosnoa    of    Michigan.    Mrs. 
Mr.  BaiTT.  Mr.  Cam,  Mr. 
Mr.  Cwia^m,  Mr.  Dans. 
B.  Qum.  1^.  Downr  of  New  York. 
Mr.   DwT^   of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
baaa.  Mr.  Bdwaibs  of  Calif oraia. 
Mr.  FavwnoT.  Mr.  Fano.  Mr.  Foao 
of  Mtehlgan.  Mr.  Foa>  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Fftan.  Mr.  FIorb.  Mr.  Ptoax. 
Mr.    OiuiAM.    Mr.    Honow.    Mr. 
Bamua.  Mr.  Kbv.  Mr.  Knaot.  Mr. 
Mr.  Kmmmbl.  Mr.  Laao- 
,  Mr.  Lanoa.  Mr.  I^oua  of 
norida.  Mr.  Lbjud.  Mr.  Imt.  Mr. 
iMwtm  of  Michigan.   Mr.   Lom  of 
Maniaiid.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Calif  oraia. 
Mr.   MoCan.   Mr.   MoOaaxH.   Mr. 


MeHuai.     Mr.     McKmnr.     Mr. 

Maanr.  Mrs.  Maaxn  of  DUnoia.  Ma. 

MiKULSKi.  Mr.  MmxA.  Mr.  Moou. 

Mr.  OansTaa.  Mr.  CBami.  Mr.  Or- 

Mr.  Pm.  Mr.  Ramb.  Mr. 

Mr.  Rrma.  Mr.  Boa. 

Mr.  Scaaina.  Mrs.  St'iiBMaiiaa.  Mr. 

Sannm.  Mr.  Snioa.  Mr.  Sum  of 

New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smixh  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Souuo.  Mr.  Srona.  Mr.  Stwab. 

Mr.  Toaaicuxi.   Mr.   Vamanairr. 

Mr.     WALean.    Mr.    Wiiaa.    Mr. 

Wazmav.  Mr.  WnzB.  Mr.  WoansT. 

Mr.  Tans,  and  Mr.  Fan): 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  Imploring 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republles  to 

allow  Dr.  Semyon  Oluanan  and  his  family 

to  emigrate  to  Israel:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OROai: 
HJ.  Rea.  tn.  Joint  reacdutlon  deeignating 
"National  Theatre  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TATIiOR: 
HJ.  Rea.  393.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  com- 
memorate the  40th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment   of    the    Oeorge    Washington 
Carver  National  Monument  in  Diamond. 
Mo.,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Rea.  333.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
sentative Chandler  of  Washington  to  the 
Committee  -on  Education  and  Lalwr.  and 
Representative  Vucanovich  of  Nevada  to 
the  CoDunittee  on  House  Administration; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H.  Rea.  334.  Resolution  objecting  to  the 
scheduled  *«^"gfa«g«  In  South  Africa  on  June 
9.  1983.  of  TheUe  Simon  Mogoerane,  Jerry 
Semano  Moaokdl.  and  Marcua  Thabo  Mo- 
taung;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Res.  235.  Resolution  objecting  to  the 
scheduled  hangings  In  South  Africa  aa  June 
9,  1983,  of  Thelle  GHmon  Mogoerane,  Jerry 
Semano  Mosololl,  and  Marcus  Thabo  Mo- 
taung;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  ^e  XXII,  memo- 
riala  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

178.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LegUature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  safety  standards  for  Imported  foreign 
goods;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

177.  Also,  manorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  classifying 
the  city-county  relief  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

178.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  a  grant  of 
additional  aerea  of  public  land;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

179.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Califor- 
nia-Nevada Interstate  compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

180.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  rdative  to  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

181.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  rdattve  to  the  sale  of 
certain  public  land;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Atfaira. 

183.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  health  care 
for  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


183.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Lsglslatnre  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  rdattve  to  aocsptlng 
land  In  payment  of  wmahiing  Uami  to  the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 

184.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  designa- 
tion of  certain  areas  aa  wHdatness;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agrleuture  and  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

186.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  leglslatlnn 
providing  for  the  waiver  of  visas:'  Jobtly.  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Oommeree 
and  the  Judiciary. 

188.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  oontrol 
of  wild  horses  and  burroa  on  puAllc  lands; 
Jointlr.  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

187.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labw  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXn,  qx>n- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  39:  Ms.  FtaBABO.  Mr.  HoaiOM,  and 
Mr.  RniAUio. 

HJl.  132:  Mrs.  KunnoxT,  Mr.  Solomoii. 
Mr.  Ms«rKir,  and  Mr.  Wkus. 

HJL  5SS:  Mr.  Snnios,  Mr.  Basmsw,  Mr. 
BoucRia.  Mr.  Olim,  Ms.  noouao,  Mr. 
Hamgb.  Mr.  BonKxx.  Mr.  McHooh.  Mr. 
Owxm.  Mr.  Skxlioii  ,  Mr.  Dahul.  Mr.  Tkax- 
LBB.  and  Mr.  Caipbl 

HJl.  959:  Mr.  TBAXua.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
TATaoM,  Mr.  MncxA.  Mr.  Oohdbsor.  and 
Mr.  IaFalcc 

HJl.  980:  Mr.  Tbaxia.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Tatkom,  Mr.  Damib.  B.  Ckair.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  SmoH,  Mr.  Mimra.  and  Mr.  LaFaux. 

HJl.  1084:  Mr.  NicHOta,  Mr.  Mollobah, 
and  Mr.  Bavnx. 

HJl.  1148:  Mr.  Skbltoh. 

HJl.  1183:  Mr.  Moomr,  Mr.  Dwna  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  DnasiK,  Mr.  LaFalck.  and  Mr. 
SAia 

HJt  1373:  Mr.  MniiSB. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1417:  Mr.  KASRRiiKnB.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  WALOBxa.  Mr.  FBAnc.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Ms.  Mikulsxi,  Mr.  Cbockxtt.  Mr. 
MoBBisoM  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  I^vim  of 
California.  Mr.  Bonoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
ConaiXB.  Mr.  Bouar,  Mr.  Howabs.  Mr. 
Snioa,  Mrs.  Coluks.  Mr.  Fdobaii.  Mr. 
FAUimtoT.  Mr.  Srosoa.  Ma.  FIkbabo.  Mr. 
KnJHB,  Mr.  Wtsoi.  Mr.  Bvaiis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Edwabbs  of  California,  Ms.  Kaftob.  Mr. 
BnLnraoii.  Mr.  Vbro,  Mr.  Tobbicbjj.  Mr. 
AcKOMAii.  Mr.  HUQBO.  Mr.  Ldoiah  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Mrcbxll.  Mr.  Jlr- 
roaoa,  and  Mr.  Faxio. 

HJt  1560:  Mr.  Fowlsb.  Mr.  McDohau. 
Mr.  RowLAimh  Mr.  Ba— abb.  Mr.  HATcan. 
Mr.  Onraaiai.  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  I^vixAa.  Mr. 
JBnam.  Mr.  Bono.  Mr.  Fdouxtta.  Mr. 
Jons  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Foasmx.  Mr. 
HuBBABS.  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  Hdobbs,  Mr. 
BiAooi.  Mr.  BaxAUX.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hau,  Jr.. 
sndMr.HomBL 

HJt  1683:  Ms.  Oakab. 

HJt  1730:  Mr.  SiMoa. 

HJt  1800:  Mr.  Bonoa  of  Mlch^an.  Mr. 
Manni.T,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Haul,  Jr..  Mr.  McHoob. 
Mr.  QoBX.  Mr.  Wrxaa.  Mr.  KoaovsME.  Mr. 
LowBT  of  Washington.   Mr.  Suas.  Mr. 


_  Mr,  Wnaoa.  Mr.  Bbbjv.  MT.  Wax^ 
,  Mr.  Htoax,  Mr.  Ramau,  Mr.  Mamtoom- 

.  Mr.  VouMB.  Mr.  Amnan.  Mr.  Bao- 
usB.  Mr.  OuvB.  Mr.  Lmim  tt  Taxaa,  Mr. 
DowvT  of  Mlaslsslniil.  Mr.  Moannr,  Mr. 
Hbiob.  Mt.  AoCon.  Mr.  MoCdbbt.  Mr. 
HmaAaa.  1».  Sraaai,  Mr.  FBOiT.  Mir.  Ram 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  FUrro,  Mr.  Aaaaxwa  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Joan  of  Nocth  Caroitha.  Mr. 
FDOUA.  Mr,  Tadxdi,  Mr.  Bans,  Mr.  WUr 
LiAMB  of  Montana.  Mr.  Rsa,  Ifr.  DaanL, 
Mr.  CBtfnfJU  Mr.  Ham^  Mr.  Taluw.  Mr. 
NfeAL,  Mr.  taATT,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr.  BAaaaaa. 
Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Wolt,  Mrs.  YucMmoncm.  Ifr. 
Mr.  Coaooaaa,  Mrs.  MABxn  of  mi- 
Mr.  FaAMKLni.  MiB.  RooaaMA.  Mr. 
Kwn  of  California.  Mr.  LDwaaaa.  Mr. 
Cbaio.  Mr.  KABica.  Mr.  Daana  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  SxAaoBJum.  Mr.  VkaBB,  Mr. 
Baowa  of  Ocdorado.  Mr.  WUm,  Mr.  Maaai- 
OR.  Mr.  B^BHLxar.  Mr.  Oua.  Mr.  Dabchlb. 
Mr.  VAaaaBoaivr.  Mr.  HiiHPWwaa.  Mr. 
DoBOAH,  Mr.  SmnoLM.  Mr.  Pasnaaoa,  Mr. 
Waxnxa.  Mrs.  Braoa.  Mr.  Wtanar.  Mrs. 
Qunxxa,  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  SgasxasBaaaaa.  Mr. 
Vaaaaa  Jaot.  Mr.  Bbotkiu,  Mr.  Oown,  Mr. 
KxMP.  Mr.  Coxablx.  Mr.  Taubb;  Mr.  Lav- 
rLXB.  Mr.  R»i».  Mr.  MnxB  of  CNilo.  Mr.  Ba- 
BXDTXB.  1*.  MABuan,  Mr.  Daxxb.  B. 
CXAMX,  Mr.  NixLacm  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bloxt. 
Mr.  Moaaaoa  of  Waahington,  Mr.  Habx- 
■XTT,  Mr.  IteTCBAXO.  Mr.  Homaa.  Mr.  Foa- 
STTHX.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  CaAwntaa.  Mr. 
DnacAX.  M^.  Dxaar  Smrm.  Mr.  WkRTAXxa. 
Mr.  R<»xm.  Mr.  HAasn  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Roanraoa.  Mr.  Campbbx,  Mr.  Aacan.  Mr. 
LowBBT  of  California,  Mr.  Riaaa,  Mr.  Woar- 
LXT.  Mr.  SuaoQUUT.  Mr.  BaamM.  Mr. 
WhrxbobSt.  Mr.  Hnxn.  Mr.  Pabbix.  Mr. 
RoGxas.  Mks.  Holt.  Mr.  Hsaaaa  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Hilxb.  Mr.  Mabxib  of  North  Csrolina. 
Mr.  Roaxar  F.  Smrb.  Mr.  McBwxa,  Mr. 
CouaixB.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Tovao  of  Florida. 
Bfr.  WTua.  Mr.  McObaxb.  Mr.  Touao  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Rittxb.  Mr.  Sbtboi.  Mr.  Knm- 
axss.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  BABitatT.  Mr.  Tatlob. 
snd  Mr.  Lhaoh  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Ribalbo  and  Mr.  Habxih. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  DAaaxMxm.  Mr.  Fuaa- 
Lia,  Mr.  JxnroaDS.  Mr.  McCAHOLXsa.  Mr. 
Makbiott,  and  Mr.  Hahsxb  of  Utah. 

HJt  1991:  Mr.  Nxal  and  Mr.  Patxxbsob. 

HJt  3058:  Mr.  PtHnoL 

HJt  319$:  Mr.  RniALBa 

HJl.  3449:  Mr.  KASTxaHam.  Mr.  ALBoarA. 
Mr.  HABBiSoa.  Mr.  Lahtob.  Mr.  ToBaas.  Mr. 
Rakobl.  Mr.  WHRXRuaax.  Mr.  HniB.  of 
Mi^h'gMi,  Mr.  BxBMAa.  and  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJt  345$:  Mr.  Touaa  of  Florida. 

HJt  384ff:  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr.  Diaau.  and 
Mr.  SAVAOg. 


HJt  3828:  Mr.  Hahcx. 

HJt  2966:  Mr.  SiKOBSBi. 

HJt  2986:  Mr.  Fasio. 

HJt  SOU:  Mr.  Oxlxt.  Mr.  Damixl,  Mr. 
NiCMOU.  and  Mr.  MoCaia. 

HJt  3043:  Mr.  Axcbxb.  Mr.  Bboompixld, 
Mr.  DAvn.  Mr.  Dowaxr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dowcab.  Mr.  SiUABiisa.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cah- 
f omia.  and  Mr.  Vabboi  Jaot. 

W,i|  3100:  Mr.  Whitxbdbst  and  Mr.  Toa- 


HJ.  Rea.  73:  Mr.  Babtlxtt. 

HJ.  Rea.  168:  Mr.  Ribaldo  and  Mr.  Fxi- 


Aboabbo,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Chaffxll.  and  Mr. 
Dascblx. 

H.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Dtsob.  Mr.  Smrh  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  FkoBT.  Mr.  Solabx, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Bxvill,  Mr.  TOaBiroi.i.  Mr. 
Schumxb.  Mr.  sa  u  Oabxa.  and  Mr.  Sanrr. 

H.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Datib.  Mr.  Ooobubo.  Mr. 
Hdbbabo.  Mr.  HiOBiowat.  Mr.  Babbabb.  Mr. 
EaoLisa.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Halu  Jr..  Mr.  Dabbb- 
Mxm.  Mr.  OiBaaicH.  Mr.  Paxmab.  Mr. 
ROBD.  Mr.  Pabbu.  Mr.  Dabibl  B.  Cbabb,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Pashatab.  snd  Mr.  Fish. 


BJ.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Pxnu,  Mr.  Bi 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Tans. 

HJ.  Rea.  179:  Mr.  Tobbicxlli,  Mr.  Daub, 
and  Mr.  Packaxs. 

HJ.  Rea.  225:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cobtk,  Mr. 
p«T«—t»  Mr.  DuBBiB.  Mr.  Dtsob,  Mr.  Em- 
oaoB.  Mr.  Evabs  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Obat,  Mr.  HiOHTOWBB.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Lavnx  of  California,  Mr.  McCaib.  Mr. 
MctXtBa.  and  Mr.  Mobtoomxbt. 

HJ.  Rea.  256:  Mr.  Jxbkibs.  Mr.  Lxhmab  of 
California,  Mr.  Coughlib.  Mr.  Loac  of  Lou- 
laiana.  Mr.  iMWia  of  California.  Mr.  Wour. 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Oilmab.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
WoanxT.  Mr.  Runs.  Mr.  Flobio,  Mr. 
Waucbu  Mr.  Wazmab.  Mrs.  Jorbsoh.  Mr. 
Bmmuob,  Mr.  FBost,  Mr.  Rxoula.  Mr. 
CHxaxT,  Mr.  Jkppobss,  Mr.  Robibsob,  Mrs. 
CoLLiBS.  Mr.  BuLKT,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 

FO^UXTTA. 

HJ.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Smoa,  Mr.  Fbamk,  Mr. 
ToaaxcBLU,  Mr.  Assabbo,  Mr.  Bxbmab,  Ms. 
Oakab.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stokks. 
Mr.  FoBSTTHX.  Ms.  Mikuiski,  Mr.  Schkuxb. 
Mr.  Fens  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
^rirwmwAm,  Mr.  DwTXB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
TALum,  and  Mr.  Kxmp. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Bxoxll. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Mrs.  Schbokokr. 

H.  Ctm.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Buxtob  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  DxWiBX.  Mr.  Fowlxr.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
IMMCB  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sikobski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  DomnoxT  and  Mr. 

RmALBO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  AuCoib. 
andMr.  Cothx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Abchxr,  Mr.  Biu- 
XAKis.  Mn.  BoxxR,  Mr.  Dabixl  B.  Cbabe, 
Mr.  Ebsbxicb,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hammxr- 
■f^Mitw,  Mr.  LoxrrLKR.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McKxxBAB,  Mr.  Ottiboer,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
TOBBicxLU,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Rrier.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Russo.  Ms.  Fieoler.  Mr.  Abserson,  Mr. 
MCHUGH.  Mr.  LuBGREB,  Mr.  Stahgelahs,  Mr. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
"nONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spaa- 
sors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  100:  Mrs.  Holt. 

ELR.  959:  Mr.  Sixbholm. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

117.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Othy  Ubels,  Monber  of  the  Dutch  Partia- 
ment.  the  Netherlands,  relative  to  the 
basing  of  Pershing  and  cruise  mlssllrB; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  2969 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
—Page  14,  after  line  10.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  tar 
the  Air  Force  may  be  used  for  flight  testing 
of  an  antisatellite  weapon  untfl  such  testing 
is  specifically  authorized  by  law  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


HJl.  3134 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—On  page  29,  strike  line  12,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  30,  line  2. 
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The  fliintr  met  at  12  noon.  <m  the 
eipiftkwi  of  the  reoen.  and  waa 
Galled  to  owlCT  by  the  Preaident  pro 
tempore  (Hr.  Tbobmoiib). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C  Halvenosi.  D J>^  offered  the  f ol- 
lowtncpfayert 

Let  us  pray. 

Gncioua  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray 
today  for  the  Senate  Frees  Corps. 
Thank  lliee  for  mm  and  women  de- 
voted to  the  buatneas  of  news.  Thank 
Thee  for  their  faithful  exotdse  of  tre- 
mendous responsihnity  to  the  people. 
Reoognlalnc  the  adversarial  relation- 
ship between  them  and  those  in  public 
Ufe.  we  pray  that  that  relationship 
win  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  so 
that  they  become  enonies  rather  than 


We  thank  Thee,  dear  Lord,  for  their 
hard  wo^  often  under  difficult  and 
sometimes  omoeasive  drcumstanoes. 
Otve  them  fecial  grace  when  they 
face  resistance  or  antagcmiam  while 
they  are  simply  doing  their  duty. 
Strengthen  them  against  carping  criti- 
cism so  «^«""'""  to  our  culture.  When 
they  are  blamed  undeservedly,  give 
them  grace  to  forgive  their  detractors. 
Help  them  to  be  objective  and  fair  and 
deliver  them  from  destructive  motiva- 
tion as  they  struggle  with  the  delicate 
balance  between  fact  and  opinions. 
Help  them  always  to  remember  how 
totally  destructive  and  irretrievable 
wmtls  can  be  once  they  are  spoken  or 
printed.  Bless  them,  we  pray,  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  was  the  Word  made 
Flesh.  Amen. 


{LegialtMve  day  of  Monday,  June  9. 1983) 

to  be  offered,  it  is  not  unrealistic  to 
hope  that  we  can  finish  the  IMF  bOl 
today.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before.  I 
asked  the  Senate  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  Wednesday  as  well  as  Thurs- 
day may  be  late  dajrs.  The  reason  for 
that  is  to  try  to  finish  IMF  and  get  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bilL  I 
feel  we  must  do  both  of  those  meas- 
ures this  week  in  order  to  clear  the 
decks  for  consideration  of  matters  al- 
ready scheduled,  and  most  especially 
for  the  first  two  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills,  which  have  now 
reached  us  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Jurisdiction- 
al committees. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  finish 
IMF  fairly  soon.  I  hope  we  can  get  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  this 
afternoon  or  at  least  this  evening  in 
time  for  opening  statements.  I  hope. 
Mr.  President,  we  can  finish  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  tomor- 
row and  avoid  a  session  on  Friday  or 
perhaps  avoid  votes  on  Friday.  I  shall 
explore  that  further  with  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Members  as  the  day 
on. 


RECOONTnON  OF  THE 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognlKd. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
Ttr~*«"ff  ordo-.  we  shall  have  a  fairly 
generous  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  today,  ex- 
tending from  that  m«nent  until  the 
hour  of  1:10  pjn..  at  which  time,  the 
Senate  wUl  resume  ocmsideration  of  S. 
095,  the  IMF  biU.  At  that  time,  a  vote 
wiU  occur  on  the  Heinz  motion  to 
talde  the  Hunu>hrey  amendment. 

Mr.  Preaident,  based  on  the  prelimi- 
nary information  I  have  about  the 
number  of  amendments  that  are  still 


FRANK  LLOTD  WRIGHT— MORE 
THAN  AN  ARCHTTBCT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  he  was 
bom  on  this  day  in  1869,  and  the 
genius  of  his  creativity  dramatically 
altered  the  way  In  which  shape  and 
form  and  design  are  perceived.  Indeed. 
Frank  Uoyd  Wright  was  more  than  an 
architect— he  was  a  visionary  whose 
craft  has  endured  throughout  this 
century  and  wiU  no  doubt  continue  to 
do  so. 

Although  he  was  the  father  of  build- 
ings aroimd  the  world.  Including  the 
famous  Impcnrlal  Hotel  in  Tokyo, 
Wright  "devoted  himself."  as  Sigfried 
Giedlon  once  said,  "to  the  problem 
which  was  to  be  his  life  interest^the 
house  as  a  shelter." 

Writing  in  his  autobiography  in 
1932.  Wright  provided  an  insight  into 
his  love  for  the  home,  one  which  is 
emblematic  of  the  caring,  warmth,  and 
energy  that  he  put  into  his  worlL. 

"No  house,"  he  wrote,  "should  ever 
be  on  sny  hill  or  on  anything.  It 
should  be  of  the  hill,  belonging  to  it. 
so  hill  and  house  could  live  together, 
each  the  happier  for  the  other." 


PROJECT  ORBIS 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    last 
week,  a  DC-8  plane  of  a  different  sort 


landed  at  Natitmal  Airport,  and  I  rise 
to  salute  this  most  unioue  Journey. 
The  plane  carried  Project  Orbis.  a 
nonprofit  eye  dlnic.  that  has  been  cir- 
cling the  1^(4)0  in  the  name  of  better 
eye  care  for  millions  of  human  beings. 

Project  Ortds'  stop  in  Washington 
was  spcmsored  and  encouraged  by  Ann 
Bradford  Mathias  irtio  helped  to  orga- 
nise a  series  of  events  that  qvead  the 
good  news  about  OrUs.  As  a  result  of 
Mrs.  Mathias'  efforts  many  people  vis- 
ited Orbis  including  Mrs.  George 
Bush.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa.  Chester  Crocker,  many  diplo- 
mats posted  in  Washington.  Journal- 
ists and  others. 

One  thoughtful  observer  who  came 
to  look  at  Project  Orbis  was  syndicat- 
ed columnist  Colman  McCarthy  who 
called  it  a  winged  blessing.  His  subse- 
quent column  speaks  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Colman  McCarthy's  column— Winged 
Blessing— be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rboobs.  as  follows: 

[From  the  WuhlncUm  Post,  June  4. 19831 

WnHiD  Blbukg 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

They  ue  men  and  women  Jiutifisbly 
proud  of  their  wonderful  flying  machine. 
Their  unique  airplane  is  the  world's  only 
flying,  teaching  eye  hoapitaL  Tlie  doctors, 
nuiaes  and  flight  crew  of  rProJect  Orbis  flew 
their  refitted  DCS  Jetliner  into  the  capital 
last  week. 

Between  a  hangar  and  a  runway  at  the 
north  end  of  National  Airport,  Orbis  was  in- 
spected by  a  sathering  of  MO  people  that  in- 
cluded the  Surgeon  General,  a  senator,  a 
White  House  official  and  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state.  Officialdom's  flyby  was  pulriic 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  known  pri- 
vately In  the  15  months  that  the  hospital 
tus  been  traveling  to  all  parU  of  the  worid: 
In  the  fight  against  blindness  and  eye  dis- 
eases, Orbis  lias  been  a  winsed  blessing. 

Inside  the  plane,  part  of  the  story  is  told 
by  the  array  of  modem  medical  equipment 
An  ophtiialmological  operating  suite  in 
which  aoo  surgeries  and  400  laser  proce- 
dures tiave  bem  performed  is  the  center- 
piece. A  few  feet  away  is  a  treatment  room 
for  corneal  transplants  and  advanced  tech- 
nologies like  oeutone.  A  scrub  area,  a  confer- 
ence room,  ophthalmological  cameras  and 
lamps,  a  steriUser.  refrigeration,  a  recovery 
area  sod  a  library  are  some  of  the  other  fa- 
cilities. 

The  medical  team  of  Orbis  went  to  IS 
cities  in  10  countries  in  Its  first  eight 
months.  These  included  Beuador,  Jamaica, 
Colombia.  Peru.  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thai- 
land and  Pakistan.  It  recently  returned 
from  Jordan.  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  and 
leaves  In  a  few  days  for  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 


OrganlsatlDiially.  the  nonpralit  Ortiia  Is 
similar  to  the  Hope  ship  and  the  Psaoe 
Corps.  It  treats  the  InmMdlste  naedsol  par 
tknts  oo  the  plane,  as  wtt  as  invtting  In 
h(iat«ountiy  doctota  for  «n4ward  training 
to  team  BMire  about  the  art.  When  the 
plane  taavea  the  expeitiae  Mays. 

One  flying  eye  hoapttal  is  OB  sMte  than  a 
fmaii  iiiniisilin  when  coaipsrsd  with  the 
tanmenatty  of  the  suffering.  Doeton  wocking 
on  Oibis  mptut  that  globally  42  mOUon 
people  are  kilnd.  A  half-WDlon  people  have 
eye  diseases  and  disorden  that,  if  untreated, 
can  lead  to  blindness.  The  rate  of  fllws  is 
inenaiing  taster  than  that  of  population 

(FOWUL* 

Untfl  a  hundred  eye  hospitals  are  air- 
borne. OrM  doetoia  talk  about  "the  mum- 
hOet  effect*'  of  the  project's  tcadiing.  In  a 
year's  tlmcv  about  1.000  hoat^iuntry  doo- 
ton  come  to  the  plane  for  Its  sundeal  pro- 
pams  and  to  observe  the  operatkma.  If 
those  doctors  in  turn  hdp  only  one  new  pa- 
tient a  day  for  aso  working  days  a  year,  tai 
10  years  ntarty  14  million  patients  wm  be 
belped. 

Mudi  of  America's  other  relatiou  with 
the  world's  sick  and  poor  appear  to  be 
either  perSianently  sroonded  or  about  to 
crash-land.  In  1970,  according  to  the  House 
Foreign  lUlatloos  Committee,  OM  perooit 
of  our  gro*  national  product  went  todevd- 
opmental  aslstance.  In  19g2.  it  was  down  to 
0  2  percentT'niat  ranks  us  18th  among  IT 
major  Western  countries.  Only  Italy  Is 
behind  the  United  States,  and  that  may  be 
changing.  xtsJy  is  increasing  Its  contribu- 
tions. 

In  a  few  yemrs,  America,  the  Earth's  rich- 
est and  most  comfort-laden  nation,  is  likely 
to  be  the  stingiest  Western  country. 

At  the  same  ttane  that  we  are  pulling  baA 
economic  aid,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing parU  Of  the  federal  budget  Is  military 
assistance.  Moral  blindness,  unlike  corneal 
blindness,  Imt  treatable  by  surgery. 

Among  thoee  at  Matiooal  Alrpwt  were  L. 
F  McCoIlSm.  the  former  diief  of  Continen- 
tal Oil.  wt«>  In  the  1950s  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  PiOJeet  Hope.  Ooing  from  a  ship  to 
a  Jet,  McCoUum  Is  now  chairman  of  OrUs. 
He  Is  a  llidc  to  the  oorporatiaos  and  founda- 
tions that  donate  equlpeaent  and  money  to 
the  project.  Financially,  OrUs,  with  head- 
quarters at  330  West  42nd  St,  New  Twk 
10018,  Is  about  as  oast«tfective  as  any 
health-caic  facility  in  America.  The  low 
overhead  in  lU  $3.6  million  budget  means 
that  eye  opoatloos,  which  might  cost  be- 
tweoi  32^000  and  $3,000  In  the  United 
States..aie  done  at  an  average  cost  of  $10  in 
the  plane;  To  date,  more  than  80  American 
ophthalmologists  have  donated  their  time 
and  expenses  to  work  on  the  plane  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  ,^^    , 

In  Wellington,  the  strongest  political 
nippwter  of  Orbis  is  Sen.  Charles  Mathias 
(R-Md.).  While  showing  his  wife  throui^ 
the  plane  last  week,  he  voioed  sentiments 
fJitiiiM-  to  those  he  expressed  Isst  DeoembCT 
in  Congrtas  about  Orbis:  "Amid  all  the  bad 
news  these  days.  It  Is  a  Joy  to  have  some- 
thtDg  pleasant  to  contceoplate."  And  take 
off  with. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
back  my  t*"**  remaining  imder  the 
standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasrh).  The  acting  minority  leader  is 
reoogniied. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Uke  to  reserve  the  time  of  the 
minority  leader  in  case  he  has  a  fur- 
ther statement  later  on  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  butdness  not  to  exceed 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:30  pjn..  with 
statonents  therein  limited  to  10  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wHl  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derit  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  TAX  ACT  OP  1983 


•  This  "ballet"  tymbol  identirict  statemena  or  iniettioaf  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

no  further  need  f w  my  time  under  the 

standing  order.  I  offer  it  to  the  acting 

mlnoritsf  leader  if  he  wishes. 
Mr.  BtJRDICK.  I  have  nothing.  Mr. 

Preaideilt 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Fair  Tax  Act  of 
1983.  along  with  a  mmiber  of  cospon- 
sors  in  the  VS.  Senate.  I  will  send  the 
bill  to  the  desk  shortly  and  will  ask 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 
The  Fair  Tax  Act  aims  to  produce  a 
tax  code  that  is  fairer  and  simpler,  and 
that  will  produce  more  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  than  the  current 
system. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  look  back  at  the 
origin  of  our  country's  income  tax 
system  around  1915,  we  find  that  the 
purpose  of  the  income  tax  was  to  raise 
revenue  for  legitimate  Government 
expenditures. 

Over  the  years,  as  we  needed  reve- 
nues to  fight  wars  and  get  out  of  de- 
pressions, we  raised  the  tax  rates,  and 
with  these  increases,  we  ended  up  with 
a  tax  system  with  such  high  marginal 
rates  they  discouraged  work,  savings, 
and  investment. 

As  the  rates  went  up  though,  some 
individuals  and  corporations  came  to 
Congress  to  seek  relief.  And  all  too 
often,  they  succeeded  in  getting  provi- 
sions enacted  that  made  their  effective 
tax  rate  much  lower  than  the  highest 
marginal  rate. 

Over  the  years  our  Tax  Code  became 
a  Jumble  of  credits,  exclusions  and  de- 
ductions that  lowered  effective  tax 


rates  for  some  people  but  forced  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Amrriran  public  to  pay 
very  high  tax  rates. 

If  we  look  badt  at  Uie  original 
system  there  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  it  upheld,  a  prlndide  that 
American  tax  policy  shioe  its  taioQitlon 
continues  to  uphold,  and  that  is  the 
principle  of  piogiusslvlty.  That  origi- 
nal tax  system  had  a  basic  tax  rate 
and  a  progressive  surtax.  Progresstvlty 
means  that  if  you  manage  to  do  well  in 
this  society  and  to  bmefit  economical- 
ly, then  you  should  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  tax  rate  than  those  individuals 
who  find  themselves  struggling  fnmi 
payche<±  to  paycheck. 

With  these  principles  in  mind:  pro- 
gr^ivity,  which  is  fundamental  to 
fairness,  stanplictty.  and  eomomie  effi- 
dency,  and  with  the  help  of  many, 
many  individuals  across  this  country, 
experts  in  the  fidd.  woriLlng  people, 
business  people,  academics  and  tax 
specialists,  I  have  woiked  for  the  last  3 
years  to  develop  the  Fair  Tax  Act  of 
1983  which  we  introduce  today. 

SpMifically  this  bill  does  three 
major  thhigs:  first,  it  drops  the  top  tax 
rate  from  the  current  50  percent  to  30 
percent.  Under  the  Fair  Tax  Act.  80 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 
try today  would  have  a  top  rate  of 
only  14  percent. 

The  second  thing  we  do  is  to  raise 
the  amount  of  income  that  an  Individ- 
iial  or  a  family  can  earn  before  they 
have  to  pay  any  tax.  Under  this  bill  a 
family  with  two  childrrai  would  have 
to  earn  over  $11,200  before  they  got 
their  first  dollar  of  taxable  iiHXime. 
This  means  that  unlike  the  current 
system,  the  Fair  Tax  Act  would  not 
impose  any  tax  on  people  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level.  This  is 
not  only  fair  to  the  least  fortunate 
members  of  our  sodety  but  it  also  pro- 
vides them  with  a  genuine  incentive  to 
work. 

The  third  thing  we  do  is  to  repeal 
the  bulk  of  loopholes  that  have  been 
used  by  some  Americans  to  avoid 
paying  taxes.  However,  we  keep  the 
provisions  that  are  of  most  benefit  to 
middle-income  people  such  as  the  de- 
ductions for  home  mortgage  interest, 
charitable  contributions.  State  and 
local  income  and  property  taxes  and 
some  medical  and  business  expenses. 
We  retain  the  exclusions  for  veterans' 
benefits  and  social  security  benefits 
and  the  exemption  for  interest  on  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds.  We  also  allow 
deductions  for  IRA's  and  Keogh's. 
And  we  continue  the  deferral  of  tax  on 
pension  buildups.  The  rest  of  the  tax 
preferences  we  pretty  much  eliminate. 
Now,  with  this  system  that  lowers 
tax  rates  to  a  range  of  14  to  30  per- 
cent, that  increases  the  amount  of 
income  that  someone  can  earn  before 
they  have  to  pay  any  taxes,  and  that 
eliminates  the  bulk  of  the  loopholes, 
we  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
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M  «e  will  under  current  law  In  1965. 
esoepk  we  do  tt  In  a  mndi  fairer  way. 
XTBder  our  propoMl.  people  with  equal 
tneonee  will  pay  about  equal  taxes. 
We  also  do  It  in  a  much  itanpler  way 
by  dlmliMtlnt  many  of  the  compUcat- 
Ing  exiduiiaas.  deductloni.  and  credits 
In  the  preMDt  code,  and  we  do  It  in  a 
^nty  th*t  I  think  wUl  promote  eoonom- 
le  eftldeney. 

What  do  I  mean  by  economic  tSOr 
deney?  We  live  in  an  intematiooal 
eeonomr.  we  live  In  an  eoooamy  In 
whldi  we  are  oompetlnc  dally  with 
m^mmjmnum  and  oountrles  around  the 
vorid.  If  we  are  goinc  to  compete  ef- 
fectively, whldi  in  turn  wUl  create 
Jobs  and  spur  growth,  our  Nation  must 
■nnratft  Its  vast  resources  as  efficient- 
ly as  poaOile. 

llr.  rtMlrtrnt.  that  means  we  have 
to  dedde  who  is  the  most  effective  al- 
locator of  capltaL  Is  it  the  market- 
plaoe  or  is  it  the  Soiate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service?  In  deekUnc  we  should  re- 
member what  has  happoied  to  the 
liKom«»  tax  sjrstem  over  the  last  few 
^Ipfa^ffy  high  marginal  rates  caused 
people  with  poUtkal  Influence  or  with 
their  own  sodal  agendas  to  ocmie  to 
the  FInanoe  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  and  say  "Give  us  relief 
from  these  high  rates  of  tax  if  we  do 
X.  y.  iT*  y»M<  you  can  list  the  whole 
ff)T"pi*«  melange  of  credits,  exclusiixis 
ind  deductians  that  clutter  up  the 
code  today  and  indeed  those  individ- 
uals do  pay  less  tax  than  they  would 
otherwise  pay  if  they  weren't  eligible 
f <v  preferential  treatment 

The  result,  however,  is  not  only  to 
increase  the  complexity  and  the  un- 
fataneas  of  the  code  but  also  to  distort 
the  Investment  decision. 

What  should  the  basis  for  the  invest- 
ment dedskm  be?  In  my  view,  if  you 
have  a  hundred  dollars,  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  a  ™"H«"  dollars, 
you  should  be  asking  yourself  where 
you  can  put  your  numey  so  ss  to  earn 
the  best  poaslble  return.  In  other 
words,  you  should  be  looking  for  an  in- 
vestment that  has  real  value  in  the 
marketplaee.  What  company  is  pro- 
ducing a  product  that  people  want? 
What  rftmpt"T  has  the  management 
Mxi  to  market  that  product  and  to  fi- 
nance it  over  the  long  term?  Which 
«*wiiipM»y  luM  the  research  and  devel- 
opment team  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  new  medjciwis.  new  energy  sources, 
new  computer  technology?  That  is 
irtioe  I  would  put  my  money.  That  is 
the  Investment  decision  as  it  should  be 
with  the  maitetplaoe  determining 
which  investment  wUl  be  the  winner. 

Over  the  years,  of  course,  with  all 
thcae  credits,  exclusions  and  deduc- 
tions, the  Tax  Code  has  Jumped  be- 
tween the  Investor  and  the  ultimate 
tnvestment  It  has  Aewed  rates  of 
letum  so  that  the  Tax  Code  teDs  you 
to  invest  in  avocado  groves  in  northern 
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California  or  in  racehorses  or  what- 
ever as  opposed  to  the  company  that  is 
pitMiudng  the  new  energy  source,  the 
new  medldne.  the  new  breakthrough 
in  computer  technology. 

So  what  this  bUl  says  is  that  the 
most  effective  stimulant  to  investment 
is  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  taxation 
for  all  businesses  and  investments,  not 
Just  for  those  who  happen  to  have  the 
best  access  to  the  political  process. 

I  believe  that  most  of  those  prefer- 
ences we  have  put  in  the  Tax  Code 
over  the  years  are  not  well  designed  to 
promote  economic  growth  or  create 
new  Jobs.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
made  the  tax  system  a  hurdle  that  the 
private  sector  has  to  get  over  in  order 
to  be  able  to  create  those  Jobs  and  fuel 
economic  growth.  So  what  we  in  the 
Congress  should  do  is  to  design  a  tax 
system  that  has  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  the  lowest  passible  hurdle  that 
the  private  sector  can  get  over  easily 
to  produce  Jobs.  That  is  what  we  have 
done  with  this  bill.  We  have  lowered 
the  rates  on  the  individual  side  to  a 
range  of  14  to  30  percent,  and  80  per- 
ceit  of  the  American  people  pay  no 
more  than  14  percent. 

On  the  corporate  side,  we  have  low- 
ered the  rate  from  46  percent  to  a 
single  rate  of  30  percent.  And  with  this 
system,  we  are  sending  a  message  that 
those  companies  that  can  produce  the 
goods  with  real  value  in  the  market- 
place, that  generate  the  profits  a 
strong  America  needs,  those  compa- 
nies should  boiefit  and  pay  the  lowest 
rate  of  tax  possible. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  argue 
that  this  bill  is  clearly  improving  our 
economy's  resource  allocation.  It  is 
»i«r>  clearly  much  fairer  and  it  is  clear- 
ly much,  much  simpler. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  argue  that  we 
are  at  a  time  when  we  are  turning 
from  the  tax  policy  of  the  psst  where 
the  debate  has  always  been  over  dos- 
ing lo(H>hole8  for  reasons  only  of  fair- 
ness, to  a  time  where  we  can  link  ques- 
tions of  fairness  with  questions  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Job  creation,  and  pro- 
ductivity. We  can  do  both  simulta- 
neously. We  can  drop  tax  rates  snd 
dose  loopholes.  We  can  send  the  right 
Incentive  to  people  to  invest  and  to 
save  and  to  work.  And  we  can  send  the 
right  message  to  the  American  public 
that  the  tax  system  treaU  all  taxpay- 
ers fairlr.  that  it  does  not  give  some 
taxpayers  a  benefit  while  penalising 
others. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tax  bill  that 
says  that  the  response  to  the  chal- 
lenges in  oxir  economy  over  the  next 
decade  should  be  one  expanding  eco- 
nomic growth  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  fairness  of  our  tax 
system. 

Tou  know,  last  year.  Lou  Harris  did 
a  poll  about  taxes  in  the  country.  He 
asked  the  American  people  a  lot  of 
questions.  One  of  them  was  would 
they  favor  this  tax  bill,  and  he  de- 


scribed it  Flfty-ei^t  percent  of  the 
American  people  sakl.  yes:  SI  percent 
said.  no.  Flfty-di^t  to  thirty-two.  the 
American  public  favored  this  bOL  He 
probed  and  ai*ed  why.  And  he  found 
there  were  two  reasopi.  Pint,  they 
wanted  lower  tax  rates  Ux  all  Ameri- 
cans. Second,  they  perodved  the 
present  system  as  hltfily  unfair  and 
they  were  wllUng  to  take  a  bold  stroke 
and  go  to  a  new  system  with  a  lower 
rate  and  a  broader  base. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
important  message  for  sll  of  us  to 
ponder.  I  hope  that  this  bill  would  not 
simply  be  a  Democratic  tailtlative.  I 
hope  it  would  be  a  bipartisan  initia- 
tive, because  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  a  Republican  or  a  Donoeratlc 
economy  but  an  American  economy 
that  would  benefit  from  lower  rates  of 
tax  and  fewer  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  ultimately  the 
reason  that  I  have  introduced  this  bilL 
It  says  in  very  qMdfic  terms,  with  a 
very  specific  program,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  be 
taking  actions  that  benefit  the  general 
interest,  that  benefit  the  broadest 
base  of  the  American  public  and  that 
it  should  refrain  from  taking  those  ac- 
tions that  benefit  only  a  narrow  group 
in  our  sodety. 

Now.  I  do  not  have  anything  against 
those  individuals  who  over  the  years 
have  sought  to  get  their  little  provi- 
sions in  the  code  that  lowered  their  ef- 
fective tax  rate.  I  only  want  to  say 
that  all  Americaiui.  all  corporations, 
would  be  better  off  with  lower  rates 
and  fewer  loopholes  and  that,  unlike 
psst  efforts  to  dose  those  loopholes 
what  we  are  doing  is  giving  the  carrot 
of  lower  rates  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive of  dostaig  those  loopholes. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  hope  that  this  issue 
would  be  seriously  debated,  that  we 
could  get  a  vote  on  it  at  some  time  in 
the  near  term,  and  that  indeed  the 
American  public  generally  could  face 
up  to  the  propodtion  that  lower  rates 
and  fewer  loopholes  are  In  the  interest 
of  all  of  us.  AlBO.  to  those  with  know- 
ing smiles  around  the  dty  of  Washing- 
ton who  have  seen  tax  bills  before,  let 
me  reassure  them  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  an  amendment  on  an  ob- 
scure tariff  bill  sometime  late  at  night 
in  the  dosing  hours  of  the  sesdon. 
This  is  going  to  be  out  front  and  it  is 
going  to  be  thoroughly  debated.  Those 
people  who  are  afraid  of  it  will  have  a 
chance  to  engage  in  debate.  Those 
people  who  are  proponents  will  have  a 
chance  over  time  to  make  the  case  as 
to  why  this  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
American  dtlsens. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  hope  over  time 
those  who  have  a  refiex  action  against 
this  bill  will  be  brought  into  the  fold. 
And  I  hope  that  they  will  come  to  re- 
alise that  the  American  public  is  fed 
up  with  this  tax  system  and  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  popular  support  for  the  new 


direction  fci  tax  policy  that  the  Fair 
Tax  Act  embodies. 

Mr.  Preddent.  for  mysdf  and  Mr. 
Baucus.  1^.  BiDBi.  Mr.  Bdnsmak,  Mr. 
DooB.  Mr;  Haar.  Mr.  KncRBT.  and 
Mr.  Lauiswaaao.  I  send  the  bUl  to  the 
desk  and  gA  that  It  be  ref «red  to  the 
lOjpnvriate  committee.        

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bOl  wUl  be  received  and  apprtniriately 
referred. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rbooid. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  wias  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Raoow.  as  follows: 

&1431 
Be  it  enOeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
RepreeentaHvei   of  the   United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreit  anewWwf. 
sacnoN  1.  saoBT  THLis  nc 

(a)  Sbom  Trlb.— This  Act  may  be  dted 
ai  tbe  "Vd^  Tax  Act  of  1963". 

(b)  AMSwiiMSSi  or  19M  Cobb.— Except  ■■ 
otbenriae  ezpreHly  provided,  whatever  in 
this  Act  an  amendmoit  or  rqwd  !■  ez- 
preaMd  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
leped  of,  a  Mctlon  or  otber  providon.  the 
lef  eienoe  diall  be  oonaidend  to  be  made  to 
a  aeetlon  or  other  providan  of  the  Intemd 
Revenue  Cede  of  1994.  

(e)  Taaancu.  uta  CamoHMima  Ambss- 

Msmn.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 

hie  detecate,  not  later  than  99  dajn  after 

the  date  of  the  oiaetment  of  this  Act.  ehall 

submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

If  cans  of  ^e  House  of  Rmreaentattvee  and 

to  the  Committee  on  FInaaee  of  the  Senate 

a  draft  of  any  tedmlcd  and  conf ominc 

amendment  to  the  Intend  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  which  are  neoemaiy  to  reflect  the 

substantive  amendments  made  by  thia  Act 

TITLE  I-^REDUCnON  OF  UIL)1V11>UAL 

AND  CORPORATV  TAX  RATES 

Subtitle  A-RedueOon  of  Ratee 

SBC  ML  DiDfVaWAL  DtOOMB  TAX  BAin. 

Section  It  (relatinc  to  tax  impoaed  on  indi- 
viduals) is  ftiMwwtorf  to  read  as  follows: 

-SCCnON  L  tAX  WFOSB). 

"(a)  OsMBAL  ROLS.— There  is  hia^y  im- 
posed on  the  income  of  every  indvldud  for 
each  tazaIHe  year  a  tax  equd  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(1)  a  noimd  tax  detendned  under  aub- 
aectlon  (b)t  and 

"(3)  a  surtax  determined  under  aubeectlon 
(c). 

"(b)  NMHAL  Tax.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
aection  (aX  the  noimd  tax  for  any  taxable 
year  is  14  percent  of  the  taxable  inoome  for 
such  tazalae  year. 

"(c)  SoitAX.— For  purpoaea  of  subaeeUon 
(a),  the  surtax  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
aumof— 

"(1)  13  percent  of  ao  mudt  of  the  adjusted 
groaa  Inoome  aa  exoeeda  AOI  levd  I  but  doea 
not  exceed  AOIlevd  n.  and 

"(3)  16  percent  of  ao  moeh  of  the  adjusted 
groaa  inoode  aa  exoeeda  AOI  levd  n. 

"(d)AOlLavES.— 

"(1)  Is  SBUBAL.— For  purposes  of  subaec- 
tton  (e),  the  AOI  levda  are  as  foUowK 
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"(3)  SraoAL  sou  roa  ausviviau 
sroDsas.— In  the  case  of  any  individud  who 
ia  a  survfvlnc  apouae  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  AOI  levela  applicable  to  a  Jotait  return 
ahaU  apply  to  such  individud  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  M*"^"  sTATua.— For  puipoaee  of 
ttala  aubaectlon,  mailtd  status  shall  be  de- 
tendned under  aeetion  143. 

"(e>  SnciAL  RoLS  roa  Estatu  am 
TBosis.— In  the  case  of  every  estate  and 
trust  taxable  under  this  aubsectkm— 

"(1)  the  normd  tax  absD  be  30  percent  of 
the  taxalde  inoome.  and 

"(3)  the  surtax  shall  not  apply.". 
sac  ML  COBPOBATB  TAX  BAICa 

Sectian  11  is  smended  by  striking  out  sub- 
awtlons  (a)  and  (b)  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  la  Obssbal.— A  30  percent  tax  is 
hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on 
the  ty^*M*  income  of  every  corporation.". 
Subtitle  B— Increase  in  Peraond  Exemption 
for  Taxpayor  and  Standard  Deduction 

sac  111.  INC8BA8B  IN  PBBSONAL  EXEMPTION  FOB 
TAXPAYEB& 

Subaection  (b)  of  aeetion  151  (relating  to 
aUowanoe  of  deductians  for  peraond  exemp- 
tlona)  ia  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  TAXPATXB  AHD  SPOU8B.— 

"(1)  la  OBBBUU.— An  exemption  of  31,600 
for  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  AmnXIOIIAL  BXBIirTIOH  FOB  SPOOSB  in 

rfmrtn  cASSs.— An  addtioul  exemption  of 
$1,900  for  the  apouae  of  the  taxpayera  if— 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  is  not  made  by  the  tax- 
payer and  bla  apouae,  and 

"(B)  the  qwuae,  for  the  calendar  year  in 
irtiieh  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begiiw,  baa  no  groaa  income  and  is  not  the 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(3)  ExsMrrioa  fob  hbu>  op  housxhold.— 
In  the  case  of  an  individud  who  is  a  head  of 
a  houaehold  (aa  defined  in  aeetion  3(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  exemption  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  $1,800  In  Ueu  of  $1,600.". 
SBC  lU.  INCXEASB  IN  8TANDABO  DEDVCIION. 

Section  63  (defining  taxable  income)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  ollowa:, 

"OC  a.  TAXABLE  DiOOME  DBTINED. 

"(a)  Is  OsifXBAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
aubsectkm  (b),  for  purpoaes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  taxable  ii>oome'  means  gross 
inwwny  minus  the  deductlims  allowed  by 
this  chapter  (other  than  the  standard  de- 
duction). 

"(b)  iRSiviiniALS  Who  Do  Not  Iteiozs 
Tbbib  DBBncnoHS.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidud who  does  not  elect  to  itemize  his  de- 
docUons  for  the  taxable  year,  for  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'taxable  income' 
meana  adjuated  groaa  income,  minus— 

"(1)  the  standard  deducticm. 

"(3)  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tloiia  provided  in  section  151. 

"(3)  the  direct  charitable  deduction,  and 

"(4)  the  deducticm  allowed  by  section  330 
(relating  to  deduction  for  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
easary  for  gainfd  employment). 

"(c)  Staboabs  Dbdoctioh.— For  purposes 
ofthiasubttUe— 

"(1)  Iir  oBiiBBAL.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'standard 
deduction'  means— 

"(A)  $6,000  In  the  case  of— 

"(i)  a  Joint  return,  or 

"(ii)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)),  or 

"(B)  $3,000  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  an  individud  who  is  not  married  and 
who  ia  not  a  aurviving  apouse  (as  defined  in 
aecUon  3(a)),  or 


"(11)  a  married  indddod  fillns  a  i 
return. 
"(3)  IdMRAXioa  oa  sxabbu 

THB    CMB    or   CORAia    USFSBMBiB.— 10    the 

caae  of  an  individud  with  revwet  to  whom  a 
deduction  under  seetlan  191  is  sllowable  to 
another  taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year  beglii- 
dng  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Indl- 
vidud'a  taxable  year  begina,  the  atandard 
deduction -applicable  to  sudi  indtvidod  for 
such  individud'a  taxable  year  aball  not 
exceed  aueh  individud'a  earned  inoooM. 

"(3)  CSBTAIB  IBBIVUWIALS  BOT  BUSIBU  lOB 

SIABBAB9  BsaocnoB.— In  the  caae  of— 

"(A)  a  married  individud  flUng  a  separate 
return  where  either  spouse  itemises  deduo- 
tiona, 

"(B)  a  nooreaident  alien  indtvidoal. 

"(C)  an  individud  """"g  a  return  under 
section  443(aXl)  for  a  period  of  leaa  than  13 
montha  on  account  of  a  change  in  taia 
aonud  accounting  period,  or 

"(D)  an  estate  or  trust,  common  trust 
fund,  or  partnership, 
the  atandard  deductim  ahall  be  aero. 

"(d)  IxBMizBD  DBBOcnoBa.— For  purpoaea 
of  thia  aubtltle,  the  term  Itemised  deduo- 
Uona'  meana  the  deductions  allowable  by 
this  chapter  other  than — 

"(1)  the  deductions  allowable  in  arriving 
at  adjusted  groas  inoome, 

"(3)  the  deduetloaa  for  personal  exemp- 
tions pitnlded  by  section  151, 

"(3)  the  direct  diaritable  deduction,  and 

"(4)  the  deduction  allowed  by  aeCtioo  330 
(relating  to  deduction  for  ezpenaea  for 
houaehold  and  dependent  care  aervieea  neo- 
eaaary  for  gatofd  employment). 

"(e)  ELBcnoH  To  Itbkizs.— 

"(1)  In  GEBBBAL.— Udess  BO  iudlvidud 
makes  an  election  under  this  subaection  for 
the  taxable  year,  no  itemised  deduction 
ahall  t>e  allowed  for  the  taxable  year.  For 
purpoaea  of  this  subtitle,  the  determlnatian 
of  s^ether  a  deduction  ia  allowable  under 
this  chapter  ahall  be  made  without  regard 
to  tlie  preceding  aoatence. 

"(3)  TniB  AHD  MAHHBB  OP  BLBCTIOH.— Any 

electiiHi  under  this  subaection  ahall  be  made 
on  the  taxpayer's  return,  and  the  Secretary 
shaU  prescribe  the  manner  of  aignifying 
such  electi(m  on  the  return. 

"(3)  Chahcb  or  ibbatmbr.- Under  regula- 
tions mescrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  a  diange 
of  treatment  with  reapect  to  the  atandard 
deduction  and  itemised  deductions  tar  any 
taxable  year  may  be  made  after  the  fOing  ot 
the  return  for  such  year.  If  the  apouae  of 
the  taxpayer  filed  a  aeparate  return  tar  any 
taxable  year  correqwoding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  the  disnge  ahall  not 
be  allowed  udeas,  in  accordance  with  audi 
regulations— 

"(A)  the  spouse  makes  a  change  of  treat- 
ment with  reepect  to  the  standard  deduction 
and  itemized  deductiona,  for  the  taxable 
year  covered  in  suCh  separate  return,  con- 
sistent with  the  change  of  treatmoit  sought 
by  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  oonaent 
in  writing  to  the  asseasment,  within  such 
jieriod  as  may  be  agreed  aa  with  the  Secre- 
tary, of  any  deficiency,  to  the  extent  attrib- 
utable to  such  change  of  treatment,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  con- 
sent the  asseasment  of  such  deficiency 
wodd  otherwise  lie  prevented  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  nile  of  law. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  taxpayer'a  spouse,  for  the  tax- 
able year  corresponding  to  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer,  has  been  compromised 
under  secti(m  7133. 
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(a) 


TO  RlVULTliUi 


Rdu.— The  foUowlBg  prorl- 


(1)  nnfthm  S  frelettm  to  Ux  UUee  for  In- 
dlvldiMlek 

(3)  PHt  VI  of  nbelMpter  A  of  chapter  1 
<agetlaB  S5  and  foDovtiw.  lelatlnc  to  mlnl- 
BBOB  tas  for  tax  pnfereneee). 

(11  Dectlon  tttrt  (rdattns  to  pemtial  wnr- 
lee  cwpcaaUoM  ftwrned  or  availed  of  to 
avoid  or  evade  InoaaBe  tax). 

(4)  PancntplH  (1).  (3).  and  <l)  of  section 
4n(e)  (rdattiw  to  medal  averadnc  nilea 
ftar  1 |i  eiiiii  dMrUmtloni). 

(B)  Part  I  of  anbdiapter  O  of  chapter  1 
(aeetlan  Ul  and  foDowtac  rdatlnc  to  corpo- 
ratkm  limvoperty  aoeamnlatlns  suiplu»- 

<•)  Part  n  of  nbcfaapter  O  of  chapter  1 
(aecttai  Ml  and  foDowlnc.  relattnc  to  per- 
loompanlea). 
Part  I  of  flobehapter  Q  of  chaptm  1 
UOl   and  fidlowhw.   relattnc   to 
veractaw). 

(5)  SeetiOD  1S51  (relattnc  to  craduated 
eontaeate  tax  latee). 

(to)  Bmnu.  or  InBoao.— Section  104  of 
the  »w»iwff««^  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  IMl  i> 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1W4  ehaU  be  applied  aa  If  mnA  tec- 
ttai  (and  the  amendmenta  made  by  nich 
■eettan)  bad  not  been  enacted. 

(e)  Tiraar  TrnmumtttM.  Rulb  Amr  Orlt 
TO  Foasna  Tkur.— Subpart  D  of  part  I  of 
rabdiapter  J  of  chapter  1  (rdatlnc  to  treat- 
of  iiiiiM  dtatrlbuUon  by  tnut)  Is 
by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowInc  new  seetlao: 

■W.  MS.  mPAIT  TO  APTLY  ONLY  TO  rO«SIGN 


(T) 


"Ttim  subpart  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  distrfbuted  tram  a  f oreicn 


irnx  n— BASE  broadenino 

SuTirix  A— CMMtra 


The  foOowtnc  provisions  are  hereby  re- 


(1)  Seettai  Vt  (relattnc  to  credit  for  the  el- 
dnly  and  the  permanmUy  and  totally  dis- 
abled). 

(»  Section  n  and  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
sttbdiapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relattnc  to  credit 
for  Investment  in  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty). 

(1)  Section  41  (relattnc  to  ccmtributtons  to 
^yututmk^  tat  public  office). 

(4)  Seetlan  43  (relattnc  to  ceneral  tax 
credit). 

(8)  Seetlan  44  (relattnc  to  credits  for  home 


mm  oAnroL 

ITOI 

(a)  Section  44A  (relattnc  to  credit  for  ex- 
for  household  and  dependent  care 

aasary  for  calnful  employment) 
is  hereby— 

(1)  traiMferred  to  part  vn  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  and  inserted  after  section 
Sl».and 

(3)  redesicnated  as  section  330. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  330  (as  redes- 
icnated by  paracraph  (1))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f olknra: 

"(a)  AixowuKB  or  DBtocnoa.— In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  who  maintains  a 
household  which  jnrhHP—  as  a  member  1  or 
more  quallfylnc  Indlvlduaals.  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to 
the  employment-related  expenses  paid  by 
such  individual  durinc  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  Section  330  (as  so  redesicnated)  is 


(0)  Section  44C  (relation  to  residential 
ensfiy  credit). 

(7)  Sectfcm  440  (relattnc  to  credit  for  pro- 
doctiw  fo^  tram  a  nonoonventkMial  source). 

(•)  OBctloiM  44B  and  87  (relattnc  to  alco- 
hol used  as  fuel). 

(8)  OBCtlnn  44P  (rdatlnc  to  credit  for  in- 
enastv  rsaoaich  activities). 

(10)  Soetlan  440  (relatiuc  to  employee 
stock  ownmhlp  credit). 

(11)  Section  44H  (relatlnc  to  clinical  test- 
taw  expeiHea  for  eertain  drucs  for  ran  dis- 


(1)  by  strlklnc  out  subsection  (b), 
(3)  by  strikinc  out  "AMOon  CaDrrABLs" 
in  the  headlnc  of  subsection  (d>  and  insert- 
inc  in  lieu  thereof  "Amoumt  Dbuuuiuli". 

(3)  by  strlklnc  out  "the  credit"  in  subsec- 
tion (fX3)  and  inaotinc  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
deduction",  and 

(4)  by  atrlklnc  out  "No  credit"  in  subsec- 
tion (fX6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No 
deduction". 

Subtitle  B— Exclustcms 
PaktI— RxPBUS 


888.  884(b).  and  S8(b)  (relat- 
taseredtt). 


sacni. 

The  foUowInc  sections  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(I)  Section  lie  (relatlnc  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  received  by  individuals). 

(3)  Section  134  (relatlnc  to  qualified  trans- 
porUtion  furnished  by  employer). 

(3)  SecUon  138  (relattnc  to  cafeteria 
plans). 

(4)  Section  138  (relattnc  to  partial  exdu- 
sion  of  Interest)  as  In  effect  for  taxable 
years  becinninc  after  December  31, 1984. 

(5)  Section  138  (rdatlnc  to  dependent  care 
assistance  procrams). 

(8)  Section  306(e)  (reUtinc  to  dividend  re- 
investment in  public  utilities). 

(7)  Section  631  (reUtlnc  to  paymenU  to 
enoourace  exploration,  development,  and 
mlnlnc  for  defenae  purpoees). 

(8)  Section  911  (relatlnc  to  earned  income 
of  dttaens  or  resldenU  Uvinc  abroad). 

(9)  Section  913  (reUtiqc  to  exempUon  for 
certain  allowances). 

(10)  Section  931  (relattnc  to  income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States). 

(II)  SecUon  933  (relattnc  to  Income  from 
sources  within  Puerto  Rico). 

PAKT  n— OtRKB  CHAMOXS 
8W.  ni  TAXATION  OF  TOPI  t  RAILKOAO  ■ETIKB- 


Section  73  (relatlnc  to  annuities:  certain 
proceeds  of  endowment  and  life  Insurance 
contiacU)  Is  amended  by  redeaicnatinc  sub- 
section (r)  aa  subsection  (s)  and  by  insertinc 
after  subsection  (q)  the  followinc  new  sub- 
section: 

"(r)  Taxatiom  op  Tna  3  Railboao  Rsnax- 


"(1)  la  oxHXBAL.— Notwithstandinc  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  tier  3  railroad  re- 
tirement benefit  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  as  a  benefit  paid  under  an 
employer  plan. 

"(3)  Tna  a  BAoaoAO  aananiBiT  aom- 
prr.— For  purposea  of  paracraph  (1),  the 
term  'tier  3  railroad  retirement  benefit' 


any  benefit  paid  tnder  the  Balboad 
Retirement  Act  of  1874  oOmt  than  a  tier  1 
raflraad  letlreaaent  bonatt  (withtai  the 
ofaectlaB88(dX4)). 
"(8)  Noa-PicA  poaonm  or  tarn  tuaxb  as 
comnoxiom.— For  puipoaes  of  applytaw 
paracraph  (I)-  ^^^ 

seetkaH  8301.  8311.  and  8331  diall  be  treat- 
ed as  oontrlbutlaas  made  by  the  employee, 
employee  rspreesntattve.  and  the  employer, 
respedtvely.  to  the  extent  the  amount  of 
tax  irpp"— ^  exceeds  the  amount  of  tax 
irtileh  would  have  been  bnposed  had  only 
the  rates  of  the  romparahle  taxes  Imposed 
by  dispter  31  applied  under  each  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  ComaiBUTioin  aor  at  lorsaia  to  sot- 
PLBiBRAL  AmroiTT  oa  wimrAu.  aaaxpiia.— 
No  amount  treated  as  a  oontrttiutlon  under 
this  paracraph  shall  be  allocated  to— 

"(1)  any  aupplemental  annuity  paid  under 
aeetion  3(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974.  or 

"(it)  any  benefit  paid  under  aectloo  S(h). 
4(e).  or  4(h)  of  such  Act.", 
wc  tia.  caoup-Tnoi  un  DawmAMX  piib- 

CHACCD  POB  niPLOTKia. 

(a)  la  OaaxBAL— Subaectlon  (a)  of  section 
79  (relatlnc  to  croup-term  life  insurance 
purchased  for  employees)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  la  Obmbal.— There  shall  be  induded 
in  the  crass  income  of  an  employee  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
group-term  life  Insurance  on  his  life  i»ovld- 
ed  for  part  (v  all  of  such  year  undo-  a  policy 
(or  policies)  carried  directly  or  indirectly  by 
his  employer  (or  employera);  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  cost  exceeds  the  amount,  if 
any,  paid  by  the  employee  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  such  insurance.". 

(b)  ExciPTiOBS.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
79  (relattnc  to  exceptions)  Is  amended  by 
strikinc  out  paracraph  (1)  and  redesicnatlnc 
paracraphs  (3)  and  (3)  as  paracnphs  (1) 
and  (3).  respectively. 

(c)  CoKPOBiairo  AMxaumrr.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  79  is  hereby  repealed. 

SBC  X14.  TAXATION  OP  (INUIPLOYMB«T  (»lfPCN- 
8ATION. 

(a)  la  Okhxbai..— Subaectlon  (a)  of  section 
88  (relattnc  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  OiaiaAi.— Gross  Income  Indudes 
any  unemployment  compensati<m  received 
by  the  taxpayer  durinc  the  taxable  year.". 

(b)  CoapOBitiHO  AMnraiiBiT.— Section  85 
Is  amended  by  strikinc  out  subsection  (b) 
and  rededcnatinc  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b) 

SBC  XIS.  TAXATION  OP  ANNUAL  INC»BA8B  IN  CASH 

stnaBNon  value  op  upb  rnsus- 

ANCBPOLKnS. 

Part  n  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
latlnc to  amounts  specifically  induded  In 
gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  addtnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinc  new  section: 

-SBC  S8.  INCOMB  ATTmiBUTABLB  TO  UPB  INSUB- 
ANCB.  ANNUITY.  OR  BNDOWHBNT 
ONimACTB. 

"(a)  la  Obbibal.— There  shall  be  induded 
In  the  crooi  income  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  owner  of  any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or 
endowment  contract  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of — 

"(l)thesumof— 

"(A)  any  chance  in  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  such  contract  durinc  the  policy 
year  endinc  with  or  within  such  taxable 
yoar, 

"(B)  any  withdrawals  durinc  such  policy 
year  under  such  contract, 


"(C)  the  (Bst  of  toiauranBa  provided  durinc 
sudi  poUey  ircar  under  aueh  eontrae 

"(D)   an:^   peUcyholder   dMdends 
duxinc  suc^  poUej  yaar  under  sudi  eon- 

"(3)  the  i«noant  of  prenloBia  paid  durinc 
audi  pctlley  ar<v  under  sudt  aantnet 

"(b)  C«ai*ovB.-If  the  aaaoimt  dsacribed 
tai  paiagraiMi  (»  of  subwrtlon  (a)  axoaads 
the  amount  determined  under  paracraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  for  any  polley  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  a 
premium  paid  durinc  the  foUowint  poUey 
year  under  the  oontraet. 

"(e)  laaoaAiKX  OoHPAna  To  Rson  xo 

POUCTBOUB  ASB  TO  IBB  SacUXABT.— Tile 

insurance  '«™t*T  (or  other  payor)  under 
any  annnlttr.  life  tnawranne.  or  eodowment 
contract  shhll.  after  the  dose  of  each  policy 
year,  repoii  to  the  owner  of  the  oontiact. 
and  to  the  Secretary,  such  Infonnatlon  as 
may  be  neaessary  for  puipoaes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  OooaaniATiOB  With  Saexioir  73.— For 
purposes  of  section  73.  any  amount  Included 
in  cnMB  ineome  under  this  seettai  with  re- 
spect to  any  annuity.  Hie  Insmanne.  or  en- 
dowment contract  shall  be  treated  as  consid- 
eration paid  for  sudi  contract 

"(e)  RaoDLATioas.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  soch  reculattais  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  seettai.". 
SBC  n«.  LDdrAHON  ON  pinrAntniBPOCB  tax- 


and  Insertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(ar. 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  103(b)  (defin- 
Inc  exempt  person)  is  amended  to  read  aa 
ftiUowa: 

"(8)  BxxMiT  PBRSoas.— For  purposes  of 
paracraph  (3XA).  the  term  'exempt  penon' 
meana  a  covemmental  unit.". 

(O  SubaecttaH  (d),  (c).  (h).  (k).  and  (1)  of 
aeetion  108  are  hereby  repealed. 


(a)  Rbfbal  or  Tax  "EiMMriiom  worn.  lamn- 
TaiAL  DBVttoniBBT  BoBBa.- ParacTSphs  (4). 
(5).  (6).  (7)(  (8).  (8).  (10).  (11).  (13).  (18).  and 
(14)  of  section  108(b)  (rdatlnc  to  taidustrial 
developmeBt  bonds)  are  herdqr  repealed. 

(b)  RbpMl  or  Tax  Bxipwob  pok  Mobt^ 
OAOB  Sua8iDT  Boaaa.— Seetlao  108A  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUowk 

"SBC  ISIA.  MDBTGAGB  8UB8IDT  BONDS. 

"(a)  Qbrbbal  Rulb.— Any  moitcace  subd- 
dy  bond  shfcll  be  treated  as  an  obllcattai  not 
described  1^  subsection  (a)  of  section  108. 

"(b)  ICoiixaAeB  Soasivr  Bosm  Dvnm.— 
For  puipoOes  of  this  title,  the  terra  "moit- 
cace subsidy  bond'  means  any  oMication 
which  Is  issued  as  part  of  an  Issue  a  sicnlfi- 
cant  part  of  the  proceeds  of  whldi  is  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  mortcaces  (or 
OQux  owntr  finandnc)  on  owner^ccupled 


(c)  RvBM.  OP  Tax  Bxifho»  pob  CBaxAiv 
Pbivatb  PiteosE  Boms.— 
(Dlao^BAL.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  aeetion  108  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  f  oDowa: 

"(a)  ObMbbal  Rulb.— Orass  Inoome  does 
not  indude  Interest  on  the  obllcaUons  of  a 
State,  a  Territory,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  pollttcal  subdlvidon  of 
any  of  the  forecoinc.  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.'*. 

(B)  Subsaction  (e)  of  seetian  108  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Cb^aoi  PaxvATB  PoaroaB  Btnns.- 
Any  obUcatton  whldi  Is  issued  as  part  of 
soy  issue  all  or  a  major  poittai  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  whidi  are  to  be  used  (directly  or  in- 
directly >- 

"(1)  to  tlnanoe  loans  to  Individuals  tar 
educational  expenses,  or 

"(3)  by  an  orcantaHnn  deacrfbed  in  sec- 
tion 801(eK3)  irtilch  Is  exempt  tram  tax- 
ation under  seetlan  801(a). 
shall  be  tteated  as  an  obllcation  not  de-< 
scrlbqa  tojlubaection  (a).". 

(A)  Subsections  (bXl)  and  (cXl)  oi  section 
108  are  each  amended  by  atriktaic  out  "sub- 
(aXl)  or  (3)"  eadi  idaee  It 


XII.  TAXATION  op  BMPLOTBB  (XHUniBU- 
TIONS  TO  AOCIOBIirr  AND  HBALTB 
PLANS. 

(a)  QaaBLa  xolb.— Section  106  (relatlnc 
to  oontrihutlon  by  employer  to  accident  and 
health  plans)  is  smended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinc  new  sentence: 
"This  section  shall  apply  only  to  contribu- 
tions attributable  to  the  provldinc  of  waces. 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  waces.  for  periods 
durinc  whldi  the  employee  is  absent  from 
work  on  account  of  sickneas  or  disability." 

(b)  SBLr-IasuBXD  Plaits.— Subsections  (b) 
snd  (h)  of  section  105  are  hereby  r^waled. 

(c)  CoBPcmtnio  Amxbdiixrtb  to  Emplot- 

(1)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  3131(a)  (defin- 
inc  waces)  is  smended  by  strildnc  out  "on 
account  of  and  all  that  follows  down 
throu^  the  end  of  such  psracrapb  and  in- 
sertinc in  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  accident  disability  (but.  in  the  case 
of  payments  made  to  an  onployee  or  any  of 
his  dependents,  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
dude  tntn  the  term  'waces'  only  payments 
whidi  are  received  under  a  woikmen's  com- 
pensation law);". 

(3)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  3306(b)  (de- 
tinlnc  waces)  is  amended  by  strikinc  out  "on 
account  of'  and  all  that  foUows  down 
throuch  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
aertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sidi- 
ness  or  aodd^t  disability  (but.  in  the  case 
of  payments  made  to  an  employee  or  any  of 
bis  dqiendnits.  this  paracraph  shall  ex- 
dude  trcKn  the  term  'waces'  only  payments 
whldi  are  received  under  a  worlmien's  oom- 
penaation  law);". 

SBC  nt.  BBPBAL  OP  SKXX  POB  DBBT  EXCEPTION 
POB  PUBPOSBS  OP  DETEBMINING 
INOOME    PBOM    DISCHARGE    OP    IN- 


Subaection  (e)  of  section  108  (relating  to 
Inwwny  from  discharge  of  indebtedness)  Is 
amended  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fOllovrinc  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  laDBBRUixas  satupibd  bt  corpora- 
TKUi's  STOCK.— For  purposes  of  detenntning 
Inoome  of  the  debtor  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness, if  a  debtor  corporation  transfers 
Its  stock  to  a  creditor  in  satisfaction  of  its 
Indebtedness,  such  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  having  satisfied  the  indebtedness 
with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair 
maiket  value  of  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  a 
dditor  in  a  title  11  case  or  when  the  debtor 
is  Insolvent,  paragraph  (3)  (and  not  this 
paracraph)  shall  apply.". 


n*.  SCHOLABSHIP  AND  PELLOWSHIP  EXCLU- 
SION LmrnD  to  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses. 
(a)  Obhbral  Rulb.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  aeetion  117  (relattnc  to  scholarships 
and  fellomhlps)  are  amended  to  read  ss  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  la  Obrbral.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  an 
edueatiooal  organisation  described  In  sec- 
tion 170(bXlXAXU).  gross  Income  does  not 
ln^»)^i«V  any  amount  reodved 
"(Da  scholarship,  or 
"(3)  a  fdlowshlp  grant. 


to  the  extent  sudi  amount  is  used  for  quali- 
fied tuition  and  related  eipenses  (withtai 
the  »««**"«»^  of  subsection  (cX3)). 

"(b)  Patmbbt  for  TBacbim.  RiarsRm. 
Etc.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  amount  lecdved  whldi  rep- 
resents payment  tar  teadilnc.  research,  or 
other  services  in  the  nature  of  pait^ime  em- 
ployment required  as  a  condition  to  reodv- 
Inc  the  sdiolarshtp  or  the  fellowship  ciant. 
If  teacfahic.  researdi.  or  other  senrloes  are 
required  of  all  candidates  (irtiether  or  not 
redpienta  of  adwlarshipa  or  fdlowdiip 
grants)  for  a  particular  decree  as  a  caodi- 
tion  to  receiving  sudi  degree,  such  teadilnc. 
research,  or  other  services  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part-time  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Claripicatior  or  DiMmiuam  ar 
QuAUPiD  TninoR  aid  Rblaxd  ExPEaaas.— 

(1)  cnause  (1)  of  seetlan  117(cX3XA)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  an  instituttai 
of  hlgho'  education"  and  insertinc  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  an  educational  OTganisatlon  de- 
scribed In  section  170(bXlXAXU)". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  117(cXl) 
is  amended  by  insertinc  "at  an  instituttai  of 
hlcher  education"  after  "qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses". 

SEC  as.  EX(XDSION  OP  CADT  PBOM  SALE  OP  PRIN- 
CIPAL  besidence   afpubs  only 

POB      PUBPOSBS      OP      OOHPiniNC 
NORMAL  TAX. 

Section  131  (rdating  to  1-tlme  ndusion 
of  gain  from  sale  of  prindpol  residenee  by 
individual  who  has  attained  age  55)  is 
amended  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinc  new  subsectiim: 

"(e)  Sacnoa  Not  To  Applt  for  Pdrposrs 
or  CoMFnTniG  Surtax.— This  section  shall 
not  apply  for  purposes  of  oomputinc  the 
amount  of  the  surtax  Impoaed  by  aectian 
1.". 

SBC  m.  TERMINATHm  OP  TAX  EXEMPTION  POB 
DEPOSITS  DnO.  AND  WITHDBAWAU 
FROM.  THE  CAPITAL  OCNOflBUCnON 
FUND  UNDER  SBCIION  CST  OP  THE 
MEBCHANr  MARINB  ACT.  ISM. 

(a)  Taxatioh  OP  Dbposrb.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  607  of  the  Merchant  llartne  Act. 
1936  (relating  to  nontaxabOlty  for  depodts) 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  All  WiXHinAWALS  TRxatbd  as  Noa- 
QUAunxD.— Subsection  (f)  of  such  section 
607  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  followinc  new  paracraph: 

"(3)  No  withdrawal  after  Deoembo^  31. 
1084.  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  wlth- 
drawaL". 

Subtitle  C— Deductions 

PARTI— RXPBALS 
SEC  »1.  BEFBALS. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Secti(m  331  (relating  to  deduction  for 
3-«amer  nuurried  couples). 

(3)  Section  333  (rdating  to  deduction  for 
adoption  expenses). 

Part  n— Other  Chahos 

SEC  ax.  uMrrATHW  on  interest  DEOUCnON. 

Subsecticm  (d)  of  secticm  163  (relating  to 
limitation  on  interest  on  investment  indebt- 
edness) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  LnfRAnoa  oa  Ihtxrxst  Dbductiors 

OF  IHDIVISUALS.— 

"(1)  IH  (srbral.- In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporattai.  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  deduction  under  this  chapter  for 
nonbusiness  interest  shsll  not  exceed  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  any  qualified  housing  interest,  and 
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oUMnrtee  •Oowable  u  a 
■t  (oUmt 
intaniU  to  Om 
not  eseead  the 
of  tlwtu- 


"<B) 


of  littarmlnlng 

at  tteantez  impoMd  tar  ■09- 

HBOoat  ■Uombie  M  A  deduction 

tlik  fihonter  for  imilwieliwi  tntereet 

dMD  be  treated  M  a  dednetkn  aUomble  In 

■""■^  tioi  tneone  to  the 

that  tlM  aoMNint  of  each  intereet 

not  eieeed  the  qualified  net  tanreet- 

of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 


_;.— The  term 
I  anjr  Intereet  al- 
lowable ae  a  deduction  under  thle  chanter 
(detenalned  wtthout  regard  to  paragraph 
(1»  other  than  intereet  allowable  aa  a  de- 
daetlOB  In  ccnpotliw  adjvated  gRMB  income 
(detemtaked  wtthout  regard  to  paragraph 
(3)  but  with  regard  to  paragraph  (»». 

'^4)  OiBBi  aarumwa.— Par  puhmmm  of 
thlBautaeeetlaB— 

"(A)  QoAunB  Booann  nrmar.— The 
term  'qualified  hooeing  Intereet'  meane  in- 
teieet  whlefa  le  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
»«»«iii»  yttr  OB  Indflitf^"—  which  to  In- 
curred In  aoquirliw.  oooatrueting.  or  sub- 
,^«M.ny  rthaWW-**^  any  property 
irtilch— 

"(1)  to  the  prtndpal  reeldence  (wtthln  the 
meaning  ot  eeetkn  in4)  of  the  taxpayer  at 
the  time  KKh  tntereat  aeeruea  or  to  paid,  w 

"(U)  to  a  qualified  dwdOlng  ueed  by  the 
ta]a>wer  <or  any  niinr*p«'  of  bto  family 
within  the  ■— "twg  of  eeetlon  387(cX4)) 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  QoAUFOD  BwnxoK.— The  term 
'qualified  dwdUnr  meane  any- 

"(Dhouee. 

"(H)  apartment. 

'HUD  eoBdamintum.  or 

"(tv)  mobile  home  not  ueed  on  a  traniient 


^Tw.h«w«iy  (D  itructureB  or  other  property 
appurtenant  thereto. 

"(C)  Qoauri^  asr  nrraeimwr  nooMX.— 
The  term  'qualified  net  Inveetment  tnoome' 

"(U  qualified  inveetment  Inoome.  over 

"(H)  qualified  inveetment  cxpeniee. 

"(D)  QDAumB  unieimT  ncoMK.— The 
term  'qualified  inveetment  income'  means 
theeumof- 

"(i)  the  gram  incame  from  Intereet.  dlvi- 
dendi.  rente,  and  royaltlea.  but  only  to  the 
extent  eueh  Income  to  not  derived  from  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  buiineeB.  and 

"(U)  the  net  gatai  attributable  to  the  diepo- 
■Itlan  of  property  hdd  for  inveetment. 

"(X)  QoAUFiiB  unaaiMMT  xxmnxs.— 
The  term  'qualified  inveetment  expeneee' 
mnaiM  the  deductlooe  directly  connected 
with  the  production  of  quallfled  Inveetment 
income  to  the  extent  that  such  deducttona 
are  allowable  tai  computing  adjueted  groei 
Imnaiie.  

"(k)  IteUMBR  or  uiiMaMBii  n  hoaaa 
rnni— ■"■■■  axb  eoacBAFm  ■  coaroBA- 
noaa;  rawaaiT  smncT  to  mr  uusx.— 

"(A)  T?»r**"»  unaaaai  wot  allowaslx  di 
tmmmmnum  tMtjmoa  0X008  nooMX.— Any 
( allowable  aa  a  deduction  for  interest 
_.Jnni  incurred  or  continued  to 

J  or  carry  a  limited  busintm  interest 

diall  not  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(S))  be  allowable  in  computing  adjusted 


•s  quaU- 


B  AS  qoAUvm 

.—Tor  purposes  «rf  thto 
any  »■««—«*  derived  from  a 

intereet  shall  be  treated 

fled  luvestiuent  income.  

poeae  of  thto  paragraph,  the  term  limited 
liiisliiias  interest'  means  an  intereet 

"(I)  As  a  limited  partner  to  a  partnership, 
or 

"(11)  as  a  shareholder  in  an  8  corporation 
if  the  taxpayer  does  not  actively  participate 
in  the  management  of  such  corporation 

"(D)   PaoratTT   soancr   xoinr   lxass 

of  thfa  paragraph,  the  Intereet  of 
the  leesor  in  property  subject  to  a  lease 
■ii«n  be  treated  as  a  limited  buslnees  Inter- 
est if- 

"(1)  for  the  taxable  year  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  of  the  leesor  with  reepeet  to  such 
property  whldi  are  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  section  162  (other  than  rents  and 
retanbureed  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
IHoperty)  to  lev  than  IS  percent  of  the 
rental  income  produced  by  such  property,  or 

"(U)  the  lessor  to  either  guaranteed  a  spec- 
ified return  or  to  guaranteed  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  Ums  of  Income.". 
SK.  tn.  UTBAL  or  ntBucnon  rom  btaiv  and 
LOCAL  rmoNAL  raorarrY  and 

SALBTAZn. 

(a)  OsmBAi.  RoLB.— SubeeeUon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion IM  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
and  by  rrnliwigpr**^  paragraphs  (3)  and  (S) 
as  paragrairiis  (2)  and  (S).  reepeetively.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  smtence.  any  tax  (not  deecribed 
In  the  first  sentence  of  thto  subsection) 
which  to  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  In 
connection  with  an  acquisition  or  dlsposl- 
tkm  of  property  shaU  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquired  property  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  dlspasltlan.  as  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  realised  on  the  disposition.". 

(b)  CoarcamiM  AmaMiaai.-gubeection 
(b)  of  section  164  to  amoMled  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (5). 

8K.  m.  UmrATMN  on  caiAKITABLK  DCDUCTION 
IN  THE  CASS  or  OOWOaATIONS. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17<Xa)  (relating 
to  charitable,  etc..  contributions  and  gifts)  to 
«m«inHi«i  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Obibul  bulb.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  aubparagraph 
(B).  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
charitable  contributions  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  tn  the  case  of  a  corporation  (other 
than  an  S  corporation),  an  amount  equal  to 
SO  percent  of  the  charitable  contributio-tK 
paid  during  the  taxable  year. 
A  charitable  contribution  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  under  the  preceding  sentence 
only  If  verified  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.", 
nc  as.  iN<»CA8B  IN  rvoo»  on  mbdical  dsouc- 

TION. 

Sutaeection  (a)  of  section  313  (relating  to 
medical,  dmtal.  etc.  expenses)  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "S  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 
SubtiUe  D— Repeal  of  Special  Capital  Oains 

Treatment 
SBC   MI.   RKPCAL  or  SPKIAL  CAPITAL   GAINS 
nSATMBfr. 

(a)  Obhxbal  Rulb.— The  following  sections 
are  hereby  repnled: 

(1)  Section  1301  (relating  to  alternative 
tax  for  corporations). 


(3)  Seetlan  1302  (rdattaig  to  dednetkm  for 
tndtvMtualB  for  capital  gains). 

(b)  LnocATuw  ow  Cavral  Looi 
WtnwoT  RaoABB  TO  DmnKnom 


(1)  Subsection  (B)  of  SeetlaB  1211  (relat- 
ing to  Umltatlon  on  capital  kwes  in  the  eaae 
of  taxpayers,  other  than  corporations)  to 
yi— «<i«H  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Onm  Taxpatbb.— 

"(1)  I>  oBmua.- In  the  ease  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation,  leases  from  sales 
or  exdianges  of  capital  asseU  shaU  be  al- 
lowed only  to  the  extent  of  gains  from  sudi 
sales  or  exchanges  plus  (if  such  lossss 
exceed  such  gains)  whichever  to  the  small- 
est: 

"(A)  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  $3,000  ($1,800  in  the  ease  of  a  sepa- 
rate return  by  a  husband  or  wife),  or 

"(C)  the  net  capital  loss. 

"(3)  Compotatioii  or  tazabu  xmoohb.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  taxable 
income  shall  be  computed  wtthout  regard  to 
gains  or  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets  and  without  regard  to  the  de- 
ductions provided  In  section  ISl  (rdatlng  to 
personal  exempidons)  or  any  deduction  In 
Ueu  thereof.". 

(3)  Subeection  (b)  of  section  1313  (relating 
to  carryovers  for  taxpayers  other  than  cor- 
porations) to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Otbbb  Tazpatxbs.— If  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net  capital 
loss  for  any  taxable  year,  the  excem  (If  any) 
of- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss,  ova- 

"(3)  the  amount  allowed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of 
section  1311(bXl). 

ShaU  be  treated  as  a  capital  lorn  in  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year.". 

(c)  KLntxHATioii  OP  DtsToicnoira  Bbiwibh 

SBOKT-TiaM     AHO     LOMO-TEBM     OAm     AMD 

LossBS  Basbd  om  HoLDon  naiOD.— Section 

1233  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SBC  Its.  othkb  man  ulatinc  to  capttal 

CAINS  AND  LOflSia 

"For  purposes  of  thto  subtitie— 

"(1)  Capital  oaim.- The  term  'capital  gain' 
means  gain  f  ran  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  if.  and  to  the  extent  that,  such 
gain  to  taken  into  account  in  computing 
gross  income. 

"(3)  CAPITAL  LOSS.— The  term  'capital  loss' 
means  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  U,  and  to  the  extent  that,  such 
loss  Is  taken  into  account  In  computing  tax- 
able income. 

"(3)  Nbi  capttal  loss.— The  term  'net  cap- 
ital lorn'  means  the  exoem  of  the  losses  from 
the  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  asseU  over 
the  gains  from  such  sales  or  exchanges. 

"(4)  Nbt  capital  oaim.— The  term  'net  cap- 
ital gain'  means  the  excem  of  the  gains  from 
the  sales  or  exchsnges  of  capital  assets  over 
the  losses  fran  the  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets.". 

(d)  Rbpbal  op  Rblatbd  PaovwoMs.— The 
following  provisions  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  366  (relating  to  sale  of  land 
with  unharvested  crop). 

(3)  Section  373  (relating  to  disposal  of  coal 
or  domestic  iron  ore). 

(3)  Section  341  (relating  to  collapsible  cor- 
porations). 

(4)  Section  631  (relating  to  gain  or  lorn  in 
the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic  Iron 
ore). 

(5)  Section  738  (relating  to  distributions  of 
property). 


(•) 


TBI  (rdattaw  to  cidlapanile 


Section 

-  ■>• 
(T)  Section  13tl  (rdatlng  to  property  used 

in  the  trade  cr  bustneas  and  latOluntary 


(•)  aeetlon  USB  (relating  to  mie  or  ex- 
ehaiwe  of  patents). 

(•)  SeeUoB  im  (rdatlng  to  amortlBatlon 
in  excem  of  depfeedatlaiD. 

(10)  Sectkn  |SSB  (rciatlng  to  gain  from 
sale  of  depredaitle  property  between  certain 
idated  taxpaywi). 

(11)  Section  1248  (relating  to  gain  from 
diVMMitlonB  of  certain  depreciable  proper- 
ty). 

(12)  Section  1246  (relating  to  gain  on  for- 
eign investment  company  stock. 

(15)  Seetlan  IS47  (rdatlng  to  election  by 
foreign  tuvestaent  mmpanltis  to  distrfbute 
ineooie  currently). 

(14)  Section  1248  (relating  to  gain  from 
certain  sales  or  exdunces  of  stodc  tn  cer^ 
tain  foreign  co^matlons). 

(18)  Section  1240  (rdatlng  to  gain  from 
certain  sales  o^  exchanges  of  patents,  etc 
to  foreign  oorpMatlona). 

(16)  Section  1280  (rdatlng  to  gain  from 
disposttlan  of  oartaln  depreciable  realty). 

(17)  Section  1281  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  property  used  tn  farming 
where  farm  losOes  offset  nonfaim  income). 

(18)  Section  1382  (rdatlng  to  gain  from 
dtopoattlan  of  fbrm  land). 

(19)  Sectkm  1284  (rdating  to  gain  from 
dispoattlon  of  ihtoest  in  oil.  gaa,  or  geotho-- 
mal  inapeity). 

(20)  Section  1288  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  section  120  property). 

(21)  Section  1S74  (rdating  to  capital  gain 
of  subchapter  t  corporations).  

Tnu:  m-cAPiTAL  cost  rxcovsrt 

Subtitle  A— Simplified  Coet  Recovery 
Systems 


SIC  asi.  smpuyiiD  oon  noovBT  POB 

cuiu  PBOTMirr;  KPBAL  or  AC- 
cbSatb)  cosr  noomnr  smm 

AMO<aPKIAL  LBAime  ULB. 

Section  168  trelatlng  to  aeederated  cost 
recovery  system)  to  emended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•8K.  i«a  sammtD  oosr  noomnr  roa  db- 
puqablc  pBomrr. 

"(a)  Allowamcb  op  Ddoctiow.— In  the 
case  of  recovety  property,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  recovery  deduction  provided  by 
*^\^  section 

"(b)  Amoomt  op  Dducxiom.— Tlie  amount 
of  the  deductl«n  allowable  by  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxabia  year  shall  be  the  aggregate 
amount  determined  by  applying— 

"(1)  the  recovery  poooitage  for  each  dam 
of  property,  to 

"(2)  the  balance  in  the  recovery  account 
for  such  dam  at  the  end  of  sudi  year. 

"(e)  CLAsa  Am>  Class  Lips.— 

"(1)  Tablb.— All  reoovoy  property— 

"(A)  shaD  bo  placed  in  1  of  the  dassee  set 
forth  tn  the  following  table,  and 

"(B)  shall  have  the  dam  life  set  forth  for 
such  dam  In  the  following  table: 

"Cnass  and  CHam  Ufe  Table 

1  Clamllfe 

"dan  I  (in  years) 

2  .„...~„.........*i~............™..— ~— — — — —  e 

S JO 

4 ... !• 

8 . ■-~. >8 

6 ^ 40 

"(2)  Absmmmxht  to  cubsbb.— For  pur- 

lof  paragraph  (1)— 
"(A)  IM  OBMBUL.- Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  reoovoy  pnverty  shall 


be  aMtoned  to  dassw  In  accordance  with  the 
foOowtaig  table: 

"If  Um  pnHDt  daa  Uf  e   The  propertp  aball  be 
at  tiM  propcfty  (In         asrigned  to  (daaK 


I  than 


Is  lem  than  8 

or  exceeds  8.0  but  to  le 
8.8 


■quato  or  exceeds  8.8  but  to  le 
14.8 


I  than 


■quals  or  exceeds  14.8  but  to  lem 

than  24 4 

■quale  or  exceeds  24  but  to  len  than 

SB 8 

■quels  or  exceeds  38  — . — . 6 

"(B)  Bonjinras  amb  biboctubbs  assigmxd 
TO  CUBS  s.— All  dan  6  real  property  shaU  be 
Biifg" '  *  to  dan  6. 

"(S)  Class  s  bbal  pbopbot.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2).  the  tom  'dan  6  real  prop- 
erty* means  any  recovery  property  which  to 
real  property  except  that  sudi  term  shall 
not  tndude — 

"(A)  property  (not  Including  a  building  or 
its  structural  eompments)  for  a  period  In 
irtildi  sodi  property- 

"(1)  was  used  as  an  integral  part  of  manu- 
faetnrfng.  production,  or  extraction  or  of 
furnishing  transpmtation.  communications, 
dectiieal  energy,  gas.  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services. 

"(11)  oonstttuted  a  resesrch  facility  used  in 
conneetloa  with  any  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  dause  (i).  or 

"(lH)  ooiMtituted  a  facility  used  In  oonnec- 
tlon  with  any  of  the  activities  referred  to  in 
dause  (1)  fbr  the  bulk  storage  of  fungible 
commodities  (induding  commodities  in  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state). 

"(B)  a  storage  facility  (not  induding  a 
bulldtng  or  its  structural  compmients)  used 
In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  petro- 
leum or  any  primary  product  of  petroleum, 
or 

"(C)  any  real  property  with  a  present  clan 
life  of  12.8  years  or  leas. 

"(d)  Rboovxbt  Pbbcbmtagx.— For  purposes 
of  thto  section,  the  term  'recovery  percent- 
age' means,  with  respect  to  any  dan  of 
property  tar  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  280  percent,  divided  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  years  in  the  dan  life. 

"(e)  BMcanKY  PaopxarT  Depimxd.— For 
purpoam  of  thto  titie.  the  term  'recovery 
property'  means  property  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depredation— 

"(1)  used  In  a  trade  or  business,  or 

"(2)  hdd  for  the  production  of  income, 
which  to  idaoed  In  service  by  the  taxpayer 
after  December  31, 1984. 

"(f)  RaOOVXBT  AOOOUMT.— 

"(1)  IM  obmbbal.- The  taxpayer  shall  es- 
tabltoh  a  recovery  account  for  each  class  of 
recovery  property. 

"(2)  AnnnoHS  to  aocoomt.— The  recovery 
account  for  any  dan  of  recovery  property 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  eqiud  to 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  one-half  of  the  baste  of  each  recovery 
ptapettf  in  such  clan  which  to  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year,  plus 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  bssto  of  each  recovery 
property  in  such  clan  which  was  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year. 

"(S)  RnrocnoHS  im  aoooumt.— 

"(A)  nraPBBIT  DISP08BD  OP  DOBIMG  TXAK.- 

The  recovery  account  for  any  clan  of  recov- 
ery propoty  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  realized  <m  each  recov- 
ery property  of  such  clan  disposed  of  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year. 


"(B)  Amodmt  allowb 
noM.— The  recovery  account  for  any  dan  of 
recovery  pioperty  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
MiMwiiit.  equal  to  the  amount  <rf  the  dedoe- 
tkm  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  dan  (but  not  len  than  the 
amount  allowable). 
"(4)  TiMX  POB  HAKmo  AajusimBTa.- 
"(A)  IH  oBHBaAL.- Any  adjustment  under 
paragrairfi  (2)  or  (SKA)  shaU  be  made  as  of 
the  dose  of  the  taxable  year  but  before  the 

deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  sudi  tax- 
able year. 

"(B)  Rbmiciiom  PMt  uairuciioM.- Any  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (3XB)  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  follovring  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  amount  was  allowed  (or  sllowaUe)  as  a 
deduction  under  subeection  (a). 

"(8)  COOBSIMATIOM  VTRH  OTHBB  FBOVI- 
SIOMS.— 

"(A)  DlSPOSmOMS  MOT  TBBATXD  AS  BISPOSI- 
TIOM   POB  CXKIAIM   PUBPOSBS.— FOT   PUrpOOa 

of  thto  titie  (other  than  thto  section),  the 
divositton  of  any  property  In  a  recovoy  ac- 
count shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  not  a  dia- 
positicm. 

"(B)  Nboativx  balamck.— If .  as  of  the  doee 
of  any  taxable  year  (after  the  adjustments 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3XA)).  there  to  a 
negative  balance  in  any  recovery  account 
then,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thto  subtitie— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which- 

"(I)  such  negative  balance  (expressed  as  a 
positive  number),  exceeds 

"(11)  one-half  of  the  baste  of  sU  recovery 
pnwerty  in  the  clan  of  recovery  property 
for  which  such  account  te  established  which 
was  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year 

shall  be  induded  In  gron  Income  for  such 
taxable  year  as  (»dinary  inoome.  and 

"(11)  the  balance  In  the  account  shaU  be 
adjusted  (as  of  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing taxable  year)  by  adding  to  the  account 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  induded  In 
gron  income  under  clause  (i). 

"(6)  RAXABLX  bulk  POB  class  •  BBAL  PBOPBB- 

TT.— In  the  esse  of  any  clan  6  real  i»iHierty 
placed  in  service  in  the  taxable  year— 

"(A)  paragraph  (3XA)  shall  be  ain>lied  by 
substituting  for  'ime-hair  a  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  to  the  number 
of  months  in  the  taxable  year  beginning 
before  the  property  was  placed  in  service, 
and 

"(11)  the  denominator  of  which  to  13.  and 

"(B)  paragrwhs  (2MB)  and  (SXBXiXI) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for  'one- 
hair  a  fraction  equal  to  1  minus  the  frac- 
tion determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(g)  Spbcial  Rulxs.— 

"(1)  Prbskmt  class  lipx.— The  term 
'present  clan  life'  means  the  dan  life  (if 
any)  which  would  be  appllcaUe  with  respect 
to  any  property  under  subsection  (m)  of  sec- 
tion 167  (determined  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  as  If  the  taxpayer 
had  made  an  election  under  such  subsec- 
tion). 

"(2)  No  ADJUSTMXHT  WHXBB  PBOPBtTT  DIS- 
POSBD  OP  BBPOBX  CLOSX  OP  TAXABLX  TXAX  IM 

WHICH  PLACED  IM  sEBVicx.— No  adjustment 
shall  be  made  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3XA)  of  subsection  (f)  In  respect  of  any 
property  which  to  diqwsed  of  by  the  taxpay- 
er before  the  dose  of  the  taxable  year  in 
which  placed  in  service  by  the  tajqiayer. 

"(3)  TBAMSPOts  AT  DBATH.— No  rcduction 
shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (SXA)  of 
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propatjr  Uk«  Into  ae- 
(f)  oeMM  to  be  re- 
r  property  dmtac  any  taxable  yew- 

"(A)  audi  property  ataaU  be  treated  aa  dia- 
peaad  of  by  the  taxpayer  durtaw  such  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(B)  tbe  baala  of  nich  property  in  the 
handi  of  the  taxpayer  after  meh  etaMtlnn 
■i«»n  iM  treated  aa  equal  to  tta  fair  market 
value. 

"(B)  Dnvoamosa  oihb  nun  aAU  oa  iz- 
I  ■■■Ml  Tf  any  lecowry  property  la  dia- 
pooed  of  tai  a  dlaporttfaw  which  la  not  a  nle. 
— >*«— f  or  Innduntary  oonvenkm  and 
whkh  k  not  dtTTltifiil  In  paracnph  (6)  or 
<TX  the  redoetlao  under  paracraph  (3XA)  of 
TO<ttr'**'"  (f)  for  auch  diipaattkn  ahall  be 
the  fair  aaarfcet  value  of  the  property.  In 
the  caae  of  a  dhpoatttan  of  property  by 
t^f^Tr*^l^l1a«lt,  the  fair  market  value  thereof 
ahall  be  treated  aa  If  It  were  aero. 

**<•)  Taiaanaa  wans  aMia  eoaa  ovbl— 

"(A)  !■  aaaHuo.— If  any  lecevery  propoty 
to  tramferred  and  the  tranaferee'a  baato  of 
auch  property  to  determined  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  referenoe  to  the  adjuated  baato  of 
the  trauferor.  then,  under  reculatkna  pre- 
aertbed  by  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  the  tranaferor'a  recovery  account  for 
the  daaa  of  property  In  which  the  recovery 
property  teDa  ahall  be  reduced  by  the  trans- 
ferred anount,  and 

"(U)  for  purpoaea  of  detemJninc  the 
tranferee's  baato  In  nch  property,  the  ad- 
justed baato  of  such  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  tranf eror  ahall  be  treated  as  equal  to 
the  tranaferred  amount 

"(B)  TaAiarmnBD  uiouin.— For  purpoees 
of  subparaciaph  (A),  the  transferred 
■iwatiiit  ahaU  be  the  amount  which  bears 
the  saaae  retaUton  to— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  In  the  transferor's 
leouveiy  account  Immediately  before  the 
tranafer.  aa 

"(U)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  trans- 
ferred property  bears  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  all  property  In  such  account  tmme- 
diatdy  before  the  tranafer. 

"<C)  tarmamm  to  psasaaaa  uxamat 
miiff  or  auocanoM.— The  Secretary 
may  by  regnlatlaoa  imacrfbe  alternate 
methoda  for  aliocatlnt  the  balance  In  any 
lecovery  account  for  purpoaea  of  determln- 
liw  the  tranaferred  amount  of  any  property. 

"(7)  IfKB  Km  KZCBAnaaa;  nvotxnrraBT 
oownaioaa.— Under  reculatiaos  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  caae  of  any  ex- 
chaiwe  deacribed  tn  aectlon  1031  or  1033- 

"(A)  if  the  propertiea  f aU  In  the  same 
daaa.  ehanfea  ahaU  be  made  in  the  taxpay- 
er'a  lewwery  account  for  such  clam  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  reflect  the  money  or 
other  property  (within  the  mranlnj  of  sec- 
tlon  1031)  or  property  not  similar  or  related 
In  aervlee  or  uae  (within  the  meanln«  of  sec- 
tion 1033)  paid,  exchanged,  or  recdved.  as 
tbe  caae  may  be.  and 

"(B)  if  the  propertiea  fall  In  different 
dMaea.  proper  adjuatments  in  the  recovery 
aocounta  for  both  rlamra  ahall  be  made  to 
carry  oat  the  nooreoocnition  provided  for  In 


~(l)  SwMT  ■"»«■«»  TBkaa.- The  applica- 
tioB  of  thto  aeetkn  to  taxable  yeara  of  leas 
than  IS  moBtha  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
recolatiaiia  preaerfbed  by  the  Secretary. 
"(0)  tuamgnamu.  bulb.— 
"(A)  la  aaoBM.— For  any  taxable  year  be- 
after  December  31.  1M4.  the  tax- 
'  dect  to  treat  aa  lecovery  proper- 
ty any  property  which  would  be  recovery 


property 

after  December  31.1904. 

"(B)  BucTioH  mar  uwt  to  all  clmb- 
aa.— An  electloa  made  under  thto  paragraph 
for  any  taxable  year  ahall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  all  daases  of  property. 

"(C)  lIxiwoD  oi  wHiai  PBomrr  takbii 
WTO  aoooopt.— Any  property  which  to  treat- 
ed as  recovery  property  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion tinder  thto  paragraph  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  ahall  be  tredted  as  placed  in  service 
durtaig  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  basto  of  such 
property  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year.". 

8BC  sn.  siMPumD  COOT  uoovbby  fob  dc- 
plctablb  PBOPnmr. 

(a)  OBinuL  RuLB.— Part  I  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  deduction  for  de- 
pletion) to  amended  by  inaerting  after  sec- 
tion 611  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  (IIA.  SIMPUFIBO  <30er  BBOOVBBY  FOB  DB- 

PLRABLB  PBorarrr. 

"(a)  Allowahcb  or  Dbdoctiob.— In  the 
caae  of  qualified  depletable  property,  there 
shall  be  allowed  the  depletion  deduction 
provided  by  thto  section. 

"(b)  AMOOirr  or  Dbductxoii.— The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
aggregate  amount  determined  by  applying— 

"(1)  the  recovery  percentage  for  each  dam 
of  propoty.  to 

"(3)  the  balance  in  the  recovery  account 
for  such  class  at  the  end  of  such  year. 

"(c)  CXAaa  Am  CLAaa  Lob.— 

"(1)  Tablb.— All  qualified  depletable  prop- 
erty— 

"(A)  shall  l>e  placed  In  1  of  the  classes  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  and 

"(B)  shall  have  the  claas  life  set  forth  for 
sudi  class  in  the  following  table: 

"CIOM  and  Clou  Life  TvMe 

Oauli/e 
iCtaM  (in  yean) 

1 4 

2 « 

3 10 

4 13 

5 M 

6 40 

"(2)  AaaromiBirr  to  cLAaass.— For   pur- 


poaea of  thto  sectlmi— 

"(A)  In  OBnBAL.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  all  qualified  depletable 
property  shall  be  assigned  to  a  clan  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  table  set  forth  in  aectlon 
160(cX2XA):  except  that  the  anticipated 
productive  life  of  the  property  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  lieu  of  preaent  class 
life. 

"(B)  10-Tbab  CLAaa  lir  vob  on,  oab.  amo 
aBOTHBBMAL  wBLLS.— AU  quallflcd  depletable 
property  which  is  an  oil  or  gas  weU  or  a  well 
drilled  for  any  geothermal  deposit  shall  be 
placed  in  claas  3. 

"(d)  QoALirxBD  Dbflbtablb  PaoPBnr.— 
For  purpoaea  of  thto  section,  the  term  -quali- 
fied depletable  property'  meana  any  proper- 
ty- 

"(1)  which  Is  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depletion  provided  in  section 
Oil.  and 

"(3)  production  from  which  first  began 
after  December  31, 1084. 

"(e)  CXBXAUI  RULBB  Masb  ArrucABLB.— 
For  purposes  of  thto  sectioo.  rules  similar  to 
the  rulea  of  subaeetlons  (d).  (f).  and  (g)  of 
section  108  shaU  apply,  except  that  proper- 
ty shaU  not  be  treated  aa  phued  In  servtee 
until  production  from  the  property  begins. 

"(f)  Spbcial  Rulb  FOB  NoaPBOOOcnvB 
Wbllb  OB  Ifma.— Thto  secOcm  shall  not 


apply  with  reapect  to  any  nooproduettve 
weU  or  mhie.  Nothing  In  thto  aactian  ahaD 
be  eoMtrued  to  deny  any  daduetton  allow- 
able for  a  loas  suatataMd  by  raaaon  of  the 
abandonment  of  a  nonproductive  wdl  or 
mine.".  

(b)  'naancAL  AMiMNUiRa. — 

(1)  Section  Oil  to  amended  by  redealgnat- 
tng  subaectlcn  (c)  aa  subaacUon  (d)  and  by 
inserting  after  subaectton  (b)  the  following 
new  subaeetion: 

"(c)  CooBBOiATioii  With  Sacnaar  OILA.— 
In  the  caae  of  any  qualified  depletable  prop- 
erty, the  deduction  provided  by  aectlon  OllA 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  the  reaaonable  allow- 
ance for  depletion  provided  by  thto 
tkm.". 

(3)  Subaeetion  (a)  of  aectlon  Oil  to  i 
ed  by  striking  out  "and  timber.". 

Subtitle  B—Otho' Changea 
Past  I— Rbtbalb 


in  which  audi 


SBcni. 

The  f  oUowIng  provlsiona  are  h«eby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  SecUon  303(c)  (relating  to  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  caae  of 
oil  and  gas  welta  and  geothermal  weUa). 

(2)  Section  107  (relating  to  depredation). 

(3)  Section  109  (relating  to  amortlaation 
of  pollution  control  fadlltlea). 

(4)  Section  178  (relating  to  depredation  or 
amcntlaatlon  of  Iminrovements  made  by 
lessee  on  lessor's  property). 

(5)  Section  179  (relating  to  dectlon  to  ex- 
pense certain  detwedable  buatneas  aasets). 

(0)  Section  194  (rdating  to  amortisation 
of  reforeatatlon  expenditurea). 

(7)  SecUon  013.  013A.  and  014  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion). 

(8)  Section  010  (relating  to  development 
expenditures). 

(9)  Section  017  (relating  to  deduction  and 
recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration  ex- 
penditures). 

Pabt  n— Otbb  CHAH<«8 

8K.  n*.  I«.YBAB  AMOnUATION  OT  ooNsnwc. 
TION  PBBIOD  DfRBnr  AND  TAXIS. 

(a)  Obbbbal  Rulb.— Subaeetion  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 189  (relating  to  amwtiaatlon  of 
amounts  durged  to  capital  account)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  AMoanxATioa  or  Ahoubts  Chabobd 
TO  Capital  Aooouht.- Any  amount  paid  or 
accrued  which  would  (but  for  subsection 
(a))  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  paid  or  accrued  shaU  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  with  such  taxable 
year.".  

(b)  ELnmiATioii  or  Cbbtaib  EzcBPnom.— 
Subaeetion  <d)  of  section  189  (relating  to 
certain  property  exduded)  to  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(d)  CBtTAiH  Pbofbbtt  Ezcluobd.— Thto 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  real  property 
acquired,  constructed,  or  carried  If  such 
property  to  not.  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be,  held  In  a  trade  w  business 
or  in  an  activity  conducted  for  profit.". 

SEC  lir  CIBCULATION  EXPDUHnnBS. 

SecUon  173  (relating  to  drculaUon  ex- 
penditures) to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SIC  in.  CnCULATION  IXRNDITUBB. 

"(a)  Obmbbal  Rulb.— Xxpendlturea  (other 
than  expenditurea  for  the  purehaae  of  land 
or  depreciable  iMtq^erty  or  for  the  aequto- 
tlon  of  dreulation  through  the  purehaae  of 
any  part  of  the  business  of  another  publish- 
er of  a  newspaper,  magaalne,  or  other  peri- 
odical) to  establtoh.  maintain,  or  incieaae 
the  circulation  of  a  newspaper,  magaalne,  or 
other  periodical  shall  be  allowed  aa  a  deduo- 
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tlan  ratablyi  over  the  lO-j 
ptog  with  the  tasabla 
eipeiaUture  waa  made 

"(b)  KBCBtnoa.  BwbaaettBB  (a)  ahaD  not 
apply  with  jeapect.  to  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
pentttuic  aO  (under  regutattana  preaeribed 
by  the  Seeietary)  to  chagpsahle  to  eapltal 
account  if  tike  taxpayer  deeta.  In  aeeordanee 
with  auch  rogulaUona.  to  treat  audi  portion 
aa  ao  chargeable  Sudi  electton.  if  made, 
muat  be  for  the  aaaoant  of  audi  partlon  of 
the  expenditure  irtilch  to  ao  dmigeable  to 
eapltal  aeoottnt,  and  duOl  be  binding  tat  all 
aubaequcnt  taxaUe  yearn  imlaaa.  upon  appli- 
caUon  by  the  taxpayer,  the  Saeretaiy  per- 
mlts  a  revodUion  of  audi  aleetlcp  subject  to 
sudi  conditions  aa  he  deeaw  neeeaaary.". 
SBC  su.  mmABt  DUKrANnL 

Subaeetloa  (a)  of  aectlan  100  (rdattng  to 
tertiary  Injectants)  to  amenrtnd  to  read  as 

fdlOWK 

"(a)  AuLowAMCB  or  Dbbocxiob.— In  the 
caae  of  any  qualifled  teitiaiy  injectaat  ex- 
penaes  of  llie  taxpayer  tdr  tertiary  tnjeo- 
tanta  tnjectod  during  the  taxable  year— 

"(1)  50  pttoent  of  audi  expenaee  shaO  be 
allowed  aa  a  deducUcm  for  the  taxaUe  year, 
and 

"(2)  50  p«oent  of  such  expenaee  ahall  be 
allowed  aa  a  deduction  for  the  suoceedlng 
ttKa*Ff*  year.". 

TmjB  nr-ifiscELLAiraous 

PROVISIOIIB 
SubUUe  A— Foreign  Income 
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SIC  4*1.  ELinNATKMI  OT  WmOtAL  OT  INCOIIB 

or  (xwnaoLLiD  rouiGN  ooiPOBA- 

tlONS. 

(a)  Obhbuu.  Rulb.— Part  in  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  income  traa 
sources  without  the  Uhited  Statea)  to 
■mMMiaH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"SubpaM  J— Undistributed  Proflto  of 
Omtnriled  Foreign  Coiparatlans 

"SIC  MT.  AMDOtng  PKUIDP  Dt  CmOM  DtOOIIB 
or  ONIRD  STAm  SHABiaOLDIBS. 

"(a)  Amoiibts  lacLUSBB.- 

"(1)  la  oanaAL.— If  a  foreign  ccwporaUon 
to  a  contn^ed  fordgn  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  seetlon  957)  for  an  unintemipted 
period  of  30  days  or  mote  during  any  tax- 
able year,  every  poaon  i^so  to  a  United 
States  shareholder  (as  defined  In  seetlon 
9Sl(b))  of  such  corporation  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  aeeUon  968)  stock  In 
such  corpotation  on  the  last  day  In  sudi 
year  on  which  such  cofpocatlon  to  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  ahall  indude  in 
hto  gross  Ipcome,  for  hto  taxable  year  In 
which  or  vrtth  which  such  taxable  year  of 
the  corporation  enda.  hto  pro  rata  share  of 
the  ccHporaUon's  -eaminga  and  mofits  for 
such  year. 

"(3)  Pbo  bata  shabb  or  BABanraa  abd  pbot- 
na.- A  United  States  sharehoUler's  pro  raU 
share  refeiTed  to  In  paragraph  (1)  to  the 

ammint — 

"(A)  whidi  would  have  been  distributed 
with  reaped  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
958)  in  such  corporaUon  if  on  the  last  day, 
in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corpora- 
tion to  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  it 
had  distrlbttted  pro  rata  to  its  share-hoMers 
an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  aame  ratio  to 
tta  eaminga  and  profits  for  the  taxable  year, 
aa  (ii)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which 
the  corpcnltlan  to  a  controlled  foreign  oor- 
poratlon  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bean  the  aame 
ratio  to  the  eamingi  and  protlta  of  audi  oor- 
poiatlan  far  the  taiabla  year,  as  (11)  the 


pact  of  audi  year  deacribed  in  subparagraph 
(AXU)  duriiw  whldi  audi  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon  968) 
audi  stock  beaia  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  BABBiaaa  Aim  PBonra.— For  purpoees 
of  thto  subpart,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  any  f Mdgn  anporaUon,  and  the 
defldt  in  earnlngit  and  pn^ts  of  any  foreign 
corpotation,  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(i)  exoqit  as  provided  in  secUon 
SU(mX3),  ahall  be  determined  according  to 
rules  BUbatantlally  similar  to  those  applica- 
ble to  domestic  corporations. 

"(8)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  in  tf"*"!"  and  profits  of  such  oor- 
pontkms  for  any  prior  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1984,  and 

"(3)  shall  not  Indude  any  item  of  income 
irtildi  to  eStecttvdy  omnected  with  the  con- 
duet  by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
neaa  within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  to  exempt  from  taxation  (or  to  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  oUlgation  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  OooBDiaATioa  With  FooxiaB  Pibsob- 
AL  HmniM  Coururr  Psovisioas.- In  the 
caae  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for 
hto  taxaUe  year,  to  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 651(b)  (rdattng  to  foreign  personal 
hdding  '•*«™r*"y  Inccmie  induded  in  gross 
Income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporaUon. 
the  amount  required  to  be  induded  in  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  induded  In  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  secUon 
551(b). 

"(d)  Adjusthxiits  amd  Vaaxtan  Tax  Cked- 
RB.— Under  regiilaUons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  Adjustments  to  the  basto  of  stock  oh 
account  of  f^mingg  and  profits  taxed  under 
subaectkm  (a)  shall  be  made  in  the  manner 
IHOvided  in  secUon  901  (relating  to  increases 
and  reductions  In  basto  on  account  of  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  subpart  F  Income); 

"(2)  EUminaUon  of  double  taxaUon  of  pre- 
vioudy  taxed  earnings  and  profits  when  dis- 
tributed shall  be  made  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  secUcHi  059  (rdattng  to  exdusion 
from  gross  income  of  previously  taxed  sub- 
part P  income);  and 

"(3)  C(»poratlons  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
paid  income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  (or  deemed  paid)  by  foreign  cor- 
porations to  a  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  tn  accordance  with  the 
medal  rules  set  forth  in  secUon  060.". 

(b)  Tbbiohatior  op  Subpart  P.— SecUon 
951  (relating  to  taxaUon  of  subpart  F 
income)  to  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thoeof  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(e)  Taxablb  Ybabs  BacnniiHG  Apteb  De- 
CBMBBB  31.  1984.— No  amount  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  induded  tn  the  gross  Income  of 
a  United  ^»tes  shareholder  under  subsec- 
Uon (a)  (othw  than  paragn4>h  (IXAXIi)  of 
such  subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable 
year  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporaUon  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1984.". 

SIC  Ml.  BIPBAL  or  DISC 

(a)  SecUon  991  (relating  to  tax  exempUon 
of  a  DISC)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Thto  secUon  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
afto-  December  31. 1984.". 

(b)  Section  992(a)  (defining  DISC)  to 
awMwrutoH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TBOOaATioa.- No  corporaUon  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31. 1984.". 


I 


(c)  SecUon  996(bX2)  (rdating  to  deemed 
distributions  upon  DISC  diaquaUfieatton)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  corporatian  whidi.  by  leaaon  of 
the  proridons  of  section  99a(aX4),  to  a 
former  DISC,  for  ita  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1964.  shall  be 
treated,  for  purpoaea  of  thto  paragraph,  as 
having  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
section  992(aXl)  for  such  taxable  year.". 

SubUUe  B— Other  Miscellaneous  Provisions 


SBC  411.  BEPEAL  Or  TAX  EXEMPTION  POB  < 
UNIONS. 

Paragn«>h  (14)  of  section  SOKc)  (rdattng 
to  list  of  exempt  organteatlons)  to  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SBC  4ir  BEDlKnON  OP  ANNUAL  UmiB  POB  DB- 
PINBD  BENEP<T  AND  DBTINKO  COH- 
nOBUIKW  PLANS. 

(a)  GxBBuu.  Rulb.— 

(1)  Ddthd  bbb^it  puurs 

(A)  IH  CBmBAL.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
415(b)  (relating  to  limitaUnn  for  defined 
benefit  plans)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"$90,000"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$60,000". 

(B)  COHPOBmaG  AMXHrafXBTB. — 

(t)  Subpaiagr^h  (C)  of  secUon  415(b)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$90,000"  each  place  it 
an>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$00,000".  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "$75,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000". 

(U)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  41S(bX2) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "$90,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$00,000". 

(2)  DxpiaxD  ooHTRiBUTiON  PLABS.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  secUon  41S(c)  (relating  to  limi- 
taUon  for  defined  contribution  plans)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000". 

(b)  Repeal    op    Cost-op-Livoig   Adjust- 


(1)  Gerxbal  bulb.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 415  (relating  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments) is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  CORTmUATIOR  OP  ADJUSUUBT  IH  THE 
amount  (V  PABTICIPAirr'S  AVERAGE  COMPHrSA- 

TioR  POR  HIGH  3  TEARS.— SubsecUon  (b)  of 
secUon  415  (relating  to  limtUUon  for  de- 
fined benefit  plans)  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  COST-OP-UVIMG  AOJUSTMBRT.— 

"(A)  IH  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  partld- 
pant  who  to  separated  from  service,  the 
amount  taken  into  account  under  paragraph 
(1KB)  shall  be  annually  adjusted  for  in- 
creases in  the  cost-of-living  in  accordance 
with  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  regulaUons  shall  provide  for  ad- 
justment procedures  which  are  similar  to 
the  procedures  used  to  adjust  primary  Insur- 
ance amounts  under  secUon  215(iX2XA)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(B)  Base  period.— The  base  period  taken 
into  account  for  purpoees  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  the  last  calendar  quarter  of  the 
calendai  year  before  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  partidpant  to  separated  from 
service.". 

SBC  41S.  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  POR  TAXPAT- 
BBS  ENGAGED  IN  PABMING. 

(a)  Obhebal  Rule.— The  secUon  heading 
and  subsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  447  (relating  to 
method  of  accounting  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  farming)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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or  iccaamm  roa  taipat- 
nPA 


(taidadiiw  timber)  ■ball  be 

ffymr-*"^  oa  an  aeenial  method  of  aooount- 
tiH  uid  with  the  eapttaUMtioD  of  prapro- 
dnettve  iiiiiiimw  dmerlbed  In  mbeeetkm 
(b).".  

(b)  AOGBDAI.  IIBXBOD  NOT   RSOU^D   fOB 

Tarkrmm  HAvnw  Oioea  Racnria  or 
$i.«w.ooo  OB  uh:  rvul  o»  o«™J552r 

Tioaa.— flertton  441  la  aiiif*^  by  itrlkinc 
oat  ■iiimiHliMM  (e).  (d).  (e).  (g).  and  (h)  and 
by  liMertliw  after  mbeeetlon  <b)  the  t&Qam- 
ftm  new  aubefftlnn-  

"(e)  Tazmtbm  Hatiik  Oaoea  Racnna  or 
$l,OOO.iOO  oa  liMa.— 

"(I)  la  omnuL.— This  aectlon  ehall  not 
apply  with  reject  to  any  taxpayer  if  for 
f^r^  prior  taxable  year  of  raeh  taxpayer  be- 
ghmtiif  after  Deoember  31. 19M  (December 
SI.  ins.  In  the  eaae  of  a  oorpotatkn).  raeh 
taxpayer  (and.  In  the  eaae  of  a  corporation, 
any  mmkUMnn  did  not  have  iram  reoeipU 
yTiff^iMhn  $1,000,000.  For  purpoam  of  the 
pteoeding  wntenne.  all  taxpayers  which  are 
treated  aa  a  rin^  employer  undCT  wbaec- 
tkm  (a)  at  (b)  of  lectian  52  (aa  in  effect 
before  ita  repeal)  ahaD  be  treated  as  1  tax- 
payer. 

"(3)  Fabmiiw  anmiCATia  suaract  to  ac- 
amu.  w*""!"  WRBOUT  aaaus  to  amuuir 
or  oaoaa  atairia.— Paragraph  (1)  aball  not 
apply  to  any  farming  ayndicate  (aa  defined 
In  aecthm  404(e)).''. 

(e)  CatxAn  Kxmraiiw  DuMjciiom  Nor 
Aiunraa  to  Tazpatbm  to  Whom  Sacnoa 
447  ArtuM— Section  447  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  sobaectkm  (c)  the  foUowlng 
new  suboeetlan: 

"(d)  Tazmtbu  to  WB<ni  SacnoirArruM 
Ho»  Aiioww  To  Kxrmwa  Cbttaw  Bxraam- 
TUio.— In  the  eaae  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
this  section  appllea.  the  following  provisions 
Shan  not  apply: 

"(1)  sectlan  175  (relating  to  soQ  and  water 
uiusei  latiosi  expenditures). 

"(3)  aecttoB  100  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  famers  for  fertfliser.  etc.)  and 

"(3)  aectian  lt3  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  faimar*  for  dearing  land).". 
tmc  414.  uuvmuim  to  oonPLgrsD  conisact 


(a)  OmBUL  Ruu.— Section  339  of  the 
Tax  Kquity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1903  (rdating  to  modlflcatiao  of  regulations 
on  the  wmtp'^**^  contract  method  of  ac- 
counting la  M««*»M*«»H  by  redealgnattng  rab- 
aeetlaaa  (b)  and  (c)  as  rabaectioas  (c)  and 
(d).  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  rab- 
section  (a)  the  ftdlowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  r^— »*'  or  IMOOME  oa  Loaa  TO  Bi 
Takbi  Imo  AooounT  n  DROMuniia  Tax 
tj«Bn.iT»  Umai  OoMrum  Cowtbact 
MBiaoD  or  AooouwTHMi.— 

"(1)  la  oanBAL.— The  tax  treatment  of 
any  long-term  contract  with  respect  to 
which  the  eoaapleted  contract  method  of  ae- 
eoontkw  to  used  shall  take  Into  account  the 
ftet  that  under  such  mfethod  there  has  been 
a  def erral  of  Inocme  or  loss  for  purpoaes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054. 

"(3)  Sbcbrabt  or  tbbasdbt  to 


"(A)  la  OBOBAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaory  (or  hto  delegate)  shall  preaerfbe 
legnlatlMH  catabUshtng  3  methods  which 
carry  oat  the  purpoaes  of  paragiai>h  (1).  the 
exact  method  and  the  simplified  method. 

"(B)  AuooAXioa  or  laoasa  Aao  Loaa  to 
L— BMh  method  dcaerlbcd  In 
I  (A)  Shan  be  baaed  on  allocat- 
liw'to  each  taxable  year  In  which  actlvitiea 
rdattng  to  the  long-ttem  contract  occur 


audi  taxable  year's  proper  share  of  the  net 
income  or  loss  from  the  contract 

"(C)  Exact  loraoa.— For  purposes  of  thto 
paravaph.  the  term  'exact  asethod'  means  a 
method  under  which  intereat  to  computed 
under  diapter  07  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C:ode  of  1904  on  the  underpaymenU  or  over- 
paymenta  tax  prior  taxable  years  which 
would  reault  solely  from  the  application  of 
rabparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  SmruroD  mxihod.— For  purpoaea  of 
thto  paragraph,  the  term  'simplified 
method'  meana  a  method  under  whidi  the 
taxpayer's  Income  or  loas  for  the  current 
year  to  adjusted  Iv  an  amount  which  repre- 
sents intereat  on  each  amount  which  to  allo- 
cated under  rabparagraph  (B)  to  a  taxable 
year  before  the  current  year.  For  purpoaes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  interest  shan  be 
computed  under  mbchapter  C  of  chapter  07 
of  such  Code  but  at  70  percent  of  the  rates 
establtohed  by  section  0031  of  sudi  Code. 

"(X)  $10,000  SMALL  auaiaass  xxnonoa.— 

"(i)  la  aaamuL.— For  each  current  year, 
the  first  $10,000  of  intereat  equivalent 
which  (but  for  thto  subparagraph)  would  be 
owed  by  the  taxpayer  under  rabparagraph 
(C)  or  (D)  shaU  not  be  takoi  into  account 

"(11)  RxLATiD  RBSoas  BULB.— For  puTpoacs 
of  clauae  (I)— 

"(I)  aU  trades  or  busineases  (whether  or 
not  inconwrated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shaU  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer,  and 

"(II)  an  Interest  equtvalenU  of  the  tax- 
payo-  (and  related  persons)  shaU  be  taken 
Into  account 

"(F)  BLBcnoa.— The  taxpayer  may  elect 
the  exact  method  or  the  simplified  method 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
preacribed  by  regulations.  Such  an  election 
■hall  apply  to  aU  long-tenn  contracts  to 
which  the  completed  method  of  accounting 
appliea.  and  (once  made)  may  be  revoked 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  hto  delegate. 

"(O)  CoBBxar  tbab  DsnaxD.— For  pur- 
poaes of  thto  paragraph,  the  term  'current 
year"  means  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
income  or  loss  from  the  long-term  contract 
to  taken  Into  account  under  the  completed 
method  of  accounting.". 

(b)  KumaATioa  or  Excarriow  rox  (^a- 
TBACTS  CoMPLRBD  WiTHia  3  Tbabs.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  329(cX3)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Ftocal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1003  (as  redesignated  by  rabsecUon  (a))  to 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(A)  la  osaxBAL.— The  term  'extended 
period  long-term  contract'  does  not  include 
any  construction  contract  entered  into  by  a 
taxpayer  whoee  average  annual  gross  re- 
oelpta  over  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  contract  to 
entered  into  does  not  exceed  $35,000,000.". 
aac  41*.  iocB  mooMB  TAXPAvna  ■bquibbo  to 

MAKB  IgmiAnD  PATinNTB  HHIAL 

TO  M  pgaciwr  OP  cuaasm  tiab 

TAX. 

Section  0054  (relating  to  penalty  for  faO- 
ure  by  Individual  to  pay  estimated  tax)  to 
amended  by  redesignating  rabsecUon  (1)  as 
subsection  (J)  and  by  inserting  after  rabsec- 
tlon  (h)  the  fonowlng  new  rabsectkm: 

"(i)  Hian  laooMn  Taxpatbu  Rbquibd  To 
Pat  90  Pncsar  or  CuBBxar  Tbab  Tax.— In 
the  eaae  of  any  Individual  whoae  adjusted 
grtMS  Income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$100,000- 

"(1)  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (4)  of  rabsec- 
Uon (d)  Shan  not  apply,  and 

"(3)  rabeectkm  (b)  and  paragraph  (3)  of 
subseetkm  (d)  shaU  be  appUed  by  rabstttut- 
Ing  "90  percent"  for  each  percentage  con- 
tained therein.". 


aac  4it.  ■aoooMwow  or  oan  o«u>oo  on  b» 
lammoM  or  paorarrr  n  am- 

POaAIMM. 

(a)  DiarBnoTwa.  Section  311  (rdatlng 
to  taxabttity  of  oorporatlaa  on  dtatrlbutton) 
to  «»»««~*«mi  to  read  aa  f oUowa: 

-sac  ni.  TAXABILnT  OP  OOBPOaATKN  OH  OB- 


TTIUS  V-EFFEC'ilVE  DATES 


"(a)  Obbbul  Rou.— Except  as  provided 
In  mbaectlon  (b).  gain  or  loas  ShaU  be  recog- 
ntoed  to  a  corporation  on  the  dtatifbutkn  of 
property  with  respect  to  ita  stock  In  the 
same  manner  aa  if  the  property  dtatrlbuted 
has  been  sold  to  the  dtotributee  as  Ita  fair 
market  value. 

"(b)  Bxcvnoa  roa  Dbbt  or  Cobpoba- 
Tioa.-Subaection  (a)  shan  not  api^  with 
respect  to  any  dtotrlbution  of  an  obligation 
of  the  corporation.". 

(b)  DiaiBiBUTKMn  la  LiooniATioa.— €ec- 
tkm  330  (relating  to  distributions  of  proper- 
ty In  liquidation)  to  amended  to  read  as  ttA- 
lows: 

-sac  1*4.  DisnuBtnioNs  or  pbopibty  m  uqci- 

DATWN. 

"(a)  OaaouL  Rulb.— Except  as  provided 
in  rabeection  (b).  gain  or  lorn  shaU  be  recog- 
nised to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  in  complete  liquidation  In  the 
same  »»«*tifM>r  u  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  ita  fair 
market  value.  

"(b)  ExcBPTioa  Whbbb  Babu  DBimoaxD 
UaoBB  Sacnoa  334(b).-8ubaectlon  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  liquidation  under  section 
333  for  which  the  baato  of  property  received 
to  determined  under  section  S34(b).". 

(c)  Rbpbal  or  Sacnoa  337.- 

(1)  Section  337  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain liquidations)  to  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Apuamaars  to  sacnoa  ass.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  330(a)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  stock  purchases  treated  as 
asset  acquisitions)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  which  section  337  appUes". 

(B)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  339  to  hereby 
repealed. 

sac  41T.  ■LUIINA'nON  OP  SPaClAL  BADDKBT  BB- 

saavia  op  pinanoal  msmvnam. 

(a)BAinca. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  585(b)  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  reaerves  for  bad  debta  of 
banks)  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Obbbbal  bulb.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 100(c).  the  reaaonable  addition  to  the 
raaerve  for  bad  debta  of  any  financial  tnati- 
tuUon  to  which  thto  section  applies  shaU  be 
an  amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer 
which  shaU  not  exceed  the  addition  to  the 
reaerve  for  losses  on  loans  determined  under 
the  experience  method  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  585  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(b)  OiBBB  FniAaciAL  lasTiTunoas.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  503  (relating  to  addi- 
tion to  reaerves  for  bad  debta)  to  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(b)  AoDinoa  to  RaaBavas  roa  Bad 
Dbbtb.- For  purposes  of  section  100(c),  the 
reasonable  addltUm  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  reserre  for  bad  debta  of  any  taxpayer 
dcTTlbrrt  in  rabeection  (a)  stuOl  be  the 
amount  deteimined  to  be  a  reaaonable  addi- 
tion to  the  reaerve  to  the  extent  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  the  same  m^""*""  as  provided  with 
rcapect  to  additions  to  the  reaervta  for 
losaea  on  loans  of  banks  undor  sectlcm 
58»(bX3).". 


BBCX  ml  Iff  Ittiim  DATM. 

(a)  OBOBAL  RuLk.— Except  aa  otberwiae 
provided  tai  Ihto  Act  the  aaaandmeDta  made 
by  thto  Act  ihan  apply  to  taxable  yeaia  be- 
g«imh»f  after  Deoember  31. 1984. 

(b)  T*u«r  Thbowbaob  Boiaa.— The 
■moidment  made  by  saetlaa  131(e)  shaU 
apply  with  teapeet  to  tneome  aceui^atod 
during  taxilde  yean  of  trasto  beginning 
after  December  31. 1984. 

(c)  CB»n*.—  

(1)  lavBattaaT  tax  cbbbtt.— The  repeats 

made  be  section  301(3)  ShaU  apply  to- 

(A)  property  (to  which  aaettoB  48(d)  of  the 
Internal  Rovenoe  Code  of  1964  doea  not 
apply)  plaoad  In  aervioe  after  December  31. 
1984.  and 

(B)  property  to  which  soeh  section  40(d) 
appliea  to  the  extent  of  qualified  progress 
expenditurefe  made  after  December  31. 1984. 

(3)  PaaannrAnoa  or  axisxiao  cab- 
BTOTBB.-The  repeato  made  by  sertion  301 
fhaii  not  apply  to  any  carryover  of  an 
exceas  credit  from  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1.1988.  to  a  taxable  year  be- 
gtnniny  afHer  December  31.  1984;  except 
that  any  cwryover  to  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1984.  shaU  be  re- 
duced to  aa  amount  equal  to  90/40  of  the 
amount  whkh  would  hav«  been  such  carry- 
over but  for  thto  paragraph. 

(d)  lacBBABB  la  Cabh  Soaaxmaa  Valob  or 
Un  laauBAacB  CoatBACta.— The  amrad- 
ment  made  by  seeUon  315  ahaU  apply  with 
respect  to  poUcy  years  beginning  after  De- 
oember 31. 1984. 

(e)  Tax-Exxmr  Boaaa.— The  amendmenta 
nuule  by  section  210  shaU  apply  to  obligar 
tions  israed  after  December  31. 1984. 

(f)  DBFBacunoa.- The  amendment  made 
by  secUon  301  shaU  apply  with  reapect  to 
property  liaced  in  service  after  December 
31.  1984.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  swdi 
date. 

(g)  ALTBtaATivB  TO  COST  DBnJSWW.- The 
amendments  made  by  sectitm  303  dutt 
apply  with  respect  to  property  from  which 
producUon  first  begins  after  Deoember  31. 
1984. 

(h)  ELOOaAnoa  or  DavBBBAL  or  Iboomb 
or  CoarabLLBft  FoBBiaa  CoapoBAnoaa.- 
The  amendmenta  made  by  aectlon  401  sh^ 
apply  to  taxable  yean  cdt  foreign  oorporar 
tlons  bfg«t«"<ng  after  Deeember  31,  1984. 
and  to  taxable  yean  of  United  Statea  share- 
holdNS  tai  Which  or  with  irtileh  su(di  taxable 
yean  of  tlie  foreign  oorporatlOD  end. 

(1)  Raoooamoa  orOAia  oa  Uiaa  oa  Dia- 
TBOunoat  or  PBOPomxa.—  

(1)  The  amendmenta  made  by  suoaections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  418  shaU  apply  to  dis- 
tributions after  December  31.  1984.  in  tax- 
able yean  ending  after  soeh  date. 

(3)  The  amendmenta  made  by  subsection 
(c)  of  section  418  shaU  apply  to  sales  or  «- 
ehangea  after  Deoember  31. 1984.  hi  taxable 
yean  ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Preoldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
that  I  made  at  the  Natkmal  Press  Club 
on  April  14.  1983.  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs.  along  with  a  gtatemratmade 
cm  the  same  oocaaim  by  Congressman 
RicBABD  OsFKAaofT.  toffBthor  With  the 
aooompaliying    tables    and    explanar 

tions. 

There  being  no  objeetitm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 


R^UBKS  BT  SBBATOB  BBABLBT 

Once  again,  the  annual  ritual  of  paying 
liH<^MM>  taxes  to  nearing  an  end.  By  midnight 
tomoROW.  It  wm  be  ovor  offldaUy. 

If  the  experta  are  right  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  wfll  ooUect  some  $300  bOUtm 
from  about  90  milUon  taxpayers.  Corpora- 
tlona  wiU  pay  about  another  $60  bOllon. 

But  oar  income  tax  isnt  working  weU  any- 
more. It's  unfair.  It's  overly  complex.  And 
It's  dtotwilpg  Investment  decisions,  reducing 
our  capacity  as  a  nation  to  grow  in  an  in- 
iieaslmly  competitive  world  economy. 

We  have  to  restructure  our  tax  system. 
and  the  aoonar  the  better. 

We  need  a  tax  system  in  which  aU  dtizens 
with  equal  incomes  are  treated  essentially 
the  w"*  way.  We  need  a  tax  system  simple 
eauugti  for  an  dtizens  to  have  at  least  a 
ifffa.  undentanding  of  how  it  works  and 
how  their  own  tax  obligations  are  deter- 
mined. We  need  a  tax  system  which  encour- 
agea  pecvde  to  make  investmenta  to  make 
mooey- instead  of  making  investmoita  in 
which  they  lose  money  Just  to  lower  their 
taxllabCUty. 

It  wont  be  easy  to  set  a  new  direction. 
Much  has  changed  since  the  federal  income 
tax  first  took  effect  in  1013,  requiring  pay- 
menta  mdf  by  the  wealthiest  1%  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  producing  a  grand  sum  of  $35 
mnUon.  As  the  yean  passed  and  revenue 
neeito  increased,  tax  rates  went  up  and  more 
and  more  Americans  had  to  start  paying 
taxea.  In  time,  repeated  attempta  to  use  the 
tax  code  as  a  vehide  for  poUtical  favoritism 
and  sodal  engineoring  turned  it  into  a 
craayquUt  of  deductions,  credita  and  exdu- 
dons.  It  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
tax  code  now  spans  more  than  2.000  pages! 
And  it  to  estimated  that  sU^tly  more  than 
100  major  personal  and  business  "1o<k>- 
tudes"  win  be  worth  at  least  $250  bUUon  thto 


year. 


With  thto  increased  omiplexity.  many  tax- 
payen  have  been  forced  to  struggle  with  vo- 
luminous instsrucUoiis  and  intimidating 
forms  or  go  rductantly  to  tax  spedaUsta  for 
assistance.  More  than  half  of  aU  tax  returns 
are  now  flled  with  professional  help.  For 
taxpayen  preparing  their  own  returns, 
there  are  guidebooks  promising  legal  tips  to 
beat  the  system  and  suggesting  that  only  a 
f  oOl  would  ignore  than. 

Vat  example,  there  to  one  guide  with  an 
introductory  page  that  says:  "Unde  Sam  to 
your  sUent  partner  and  the  more  sQent  you 
can  keep  him  in  regard  to  your  income  tax 
return,  the  better."  Or  how  about  the  com- 
binati(m  book  and  tape  recording  advertised 
under  the  headUne.  "Pay  Zero  Taxes."  The 
ad  fypi«<n«  that  "to  pay  aero  taxes,  you 
need  to  know  the  insider  procedures." 

So  it  isnt  surprising  when  public  opinion 
surveys  show  that  a  lot  of  taxpayen  are 
wondering  whether  other  people  are  cutting 
oomen  and  paying  less  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  burdm.  Last  year,  for  instance,  a 
Louto  Harris  poU  found  that  almost  half  the 
people  questioned  did  not  beUeve  the  tax 
system  to  fair.  In  additton.  86%  of  them  said 
that  they  believed  most  higher  income 
people  get  out  of  paying  much  of  their  taxes 
by  using  loopholes.  ..  .    „ 

When  so  many  people  share  such  f  eeUngs, 
tluiy  are  bound  to  lose  requect  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  tax  laws.  No  longer  can  we  boast 
about  voluntary  compliance  that  used  to  be 
the  envy  of  the  Industrial  world.  Instead,  we 
have  more  and  more  under-reporting  and 
genuine  evasion.  Thto  year,  the  IRS  esti- 
mates that  about  $100  billion  in  income 
taxes  owed  wOl  not  be  paid. 


Finally,  the  avallabUlty  of  so  many  special 
provtalans  In  the  tax  code  nanowa  the  siae 
of  the  tax  baae.  That  meana  tax  rates  must 
be  htgti  to  raise  sufflrient  revenuea.  But 
high  tax  rates  only  serve  to  limit  luueutlres 
to  work  mme.  to  save  more  and  to  invest 
more. 

Cleaning  up  the  tax  code  for  indlvlduato  to 
not  rp«wigi»,  however.  The  inoome  tax  for 
oorporatkms  also  to  laden  with  preferences 
and  loopholes  that  are  impeding  economic 
effidency. 

Industries  receiving  pref eroitlal  tax  treat- 
ment attract  investment  that  would  be 
made  more  profitably  elsewhere  If  the  free 
market  were  aUowed  to  work  Ita  wOL  Thto 
loss  grows  and  compounds  itadf  over  time. 
Further  misanocations  of  resources  arise 
from  the  much-heralded  depredatien 
system  which  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposed  and  Congreas  enacted  In  198L 
Thto  system  imposes  widely  varying  tax  bur- 
dms  on  investmenta  in  different  forms  of 
plant  and  equiiMnent  It  also  senaplresly 
f  avon  some  asseta  over  others.  As  a  result 
investment  to  dlvnted  from  one  industry  to 
another,  and  fn»n  «»  type  of  asset  to  an- 
other within  the  same  industry.  The  1982 
tax  bai  ended  the  wont  of  these  distortions, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  problem  to  stiU  very 
much  with  us. 

So  whUe  we  profess  to  beUeve  in  the  free 
market  system,  section  after  section  of  the 
tax  code  tells  new  investon  what  Unea  of 
business  to  enter.  teUs  existing  oorporatians 
how  to  go  about  their  work,  and  puta  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  profita  of  successful  and 

productive  corporations.  

The  whole  system  makes  no  economic 
sense. 

We  need  a  tax  system  that  rewards  attain- 
ment of  the  real  goal— profit— by  taxtaig  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  Under  such  a 
system,  firms  could  not  increase  their  after- 
tax inoome  by  coUectIng  tax  i»ef erences  for 
some  tangential  activities.  Potential  Inves- 
ton could  maximize  their  returns  by  put- 
ting their  capital  who*  the  market— not 
the  tax  law— teUs  them. 

Ftor  aU  these  reasons.  Rep.  Dick  Oephardt 
and  I  are  sponsoring  "The  Fair  Tax  Act  of 
1983,"  which  proposes  a  simple  progressive 
tax.  Thto  legidation  would  revamp  the  tax 
law  for  indlvlduato  and  for  corporatlona  by 
the  best  means  available:  lower  the  tax  rates 
and  broaden  the  tax  base  through  dlminsr 
tion  of  most  existing  tax  loophOleB. 

Ftor  individuals,  the  simple  progressive  tax 
would  have  three  rate*— 14%.  26%  and  30%. 
Roughly  four  out  of  five  taxpayen  win  pay 
only  the  bottom  14%  rate.  The  only  people 
paying  the  higher  rates  wiU  be  indlvlduato 
with  adjusted  groas  incomes  above  $35,000 
and  couples  over  the  $40,000  mark. 

Our  bin  makes  another  significant  change 
which  to  directed  primarily  at  low-taioome 
people,  but  flows  through  to  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayen  as  weU.  Putting  it  simply,  we 
want  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  that 
a  person  can  earn  before  having  to  pay  any 
taxes  at  aU.  So  we  are  calling  for  a  larger 
personal  exempti(m  of  $1,600  for  any  tax- 
payen and  spouses  plus  a  bigger  standard 
deduction  of  $3,000  for  single  returns  and 
$6,000  for  Joint  returns.  Taken  together, 
these  provisions  would  aUow  a  couple  with 
two  chndren  to  earn  up  to  $11,300  before  re- 
cdving  their  first  doUar  of  taxable  income. 
To  make  thto  awroach  poUtically  poad- 
Ue,  we  reoogniae  that  it  to  neoeasary  to  pre- 
serve certain  deductions,  credita  and  exdu- 
slons  goaeraUy  avaOable  for  many  yean  to 
most  taxpayers.  We  thus  propose  to  retain 
the  $1,000  exemptions  for  depoidaits,  the 
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liMtlT  «•  fftvor  eoatlnned  wtduitei  of  vct- 
eniH  baneflti.  aoetel  Seeoritjr  bmeflta  for 
low  and  mtntimH  tnooiiM  p«imw.  and  in- 
obUgatkm  bondi.  These 
tnd  Itcmtnd  deduc- 
I  would  apply  asaiiMt  tlie  14%  rmte. 
Mpontiana.  our  lacWattao  would  ea- 

a  riiMte  tax  rate  of  90%  and  leave 
the  levd  of  ootpofate  takeome  tax  revenues 
Tirtimlly  ^^f^*'"'r^  Our  Mil  would  do  away 
with  iMMt  of  the  tax  pnf erenoea  that  now 
■liimiialy  reduce  tax  UaMllty  and  distort 
UiiMluimil  ^T**?*"™  The  tax  autaaidles  for 
capital  liiiiMliiiiiiil  would  be  made  more  uni- 
f onn  and  neutnL  Hie  tnveatment  tax  credit 
would  be  repealed  and  there  would  be  a 
simide  and  more  rational  depreciation 
system.  The  new  system  would  equaliae  the 
tax  burden  on  different  kinds  of  assets. 
puttinc  scarce  capital  to  the  most  efficient 
uae. 

The  depredation  system  in  this  letislation 
provldea  each  asset  to  be  placed  In  one  of  six 
dasaes.  ■"■■"'iim  to  the  length  of  its  ex- 
pected useful  Ufe.  Caeh  firm  maintains  one 
deptedatton  account  for  each  of  the  six  life 
daases.  The  fbm  adds  the  cost  of  each  asset 
it  buys  to  the  depredation  account  of  the 
appropriate  Ufe  daas.  and  each  year  writes 
off  a  fixed  peieentace  of  the  undepreciated 
»t*t**^  in  each  account.  (Tlie  rates  at 
whldi  the  »»'"«*—  are  written  off  are  lilgh- 
eat  for  the  ahortest-UTed  assets,  and  the 
lowest  for  the  longest-lived  assets.)  This 

is  simpler  than  the  current  law  be- 
the  firm  need  not  maintain  separate 
aeeounting  of  the  depreciation  of  each  asset 
it  buys:  it  need  only  know  the  remaining  un- 
depreciated balance  in  each  of  iU  sU  ae- 

The  rataa  at  which  the  balances  in  the  ac- 
counts are  depredated  have  been  chosen  to 
mirror  the  rates  at  which  the  assets  actually 
wear  out— what  has  come  to  be  called  eco- 
nomic depredation— «t  a  discount  rate  of 
10%.  This  aUowi  for  a  modest,  uniform  sub- 
si^  for  capital  Investment  at  current  infla- 
tion rates.  The  overall  subsidy  is  smaller, 
and  its  distribution  among  types  of  assets  is 
far  more  neutral,  than  under  current  law.  In 
fact,  the  dispersion  of  effective  tax  rates  on 
different  types  of  investment  is  virtually 
eliminated— as  is.  therefore,  the  resulting 
distattlaa  of  investment. 

When  ACR8.  safe  harbor  leasing,  and 
their  companion  corporate  tax  provisions 
were  betaig  sold  to  the  Congreas  in  IMl. 
they  were  bOled  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  They  may  wdl  have  been,  but  it  was 
not  the  era  that  the  administration  had  in 
mind.  The  Bradley-aephardt  proposal  wiU 
not  be  launched  with  any  such  hyperbole. 
Mo  tax  sytstem  is  Itself  the  sole  genmtor  of 
fWHwn«r  growth.  Rather,  any  tax  system  is 
a  hurdle  that  the  economy  must  overcome: 
the  coal  of  tax  policy  Is  to  make  that  hurdle 
as  aaaD  as  posalble.  After  the  BnuDey-Oep- 
hardt  proposal  Is  enacted,  the  chaUmge  of 
economic  growth  wiU  stfll  be  where  it 
always  is:  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. The  difference  wHI  be  that  the  private 
sector  win  not  have  to  fight  the  tax  system 
in  order  to  grow. 

A  few  final  points  must  be  made.  Because 
this  *-««-'-*«—  smoothes  out  the  tax  rate 
schedule  for  individuals,  it  sharply  reduces 
the  major  current  proUems  of  "bracket 
creep"  and  the  "marriage  penalty." 


Throughout  this  bill,  the  changes  are  de- 
signed to  take  effect  in  IMS  and  to  lalae  ap- 
proximately the  same  revenues  now  expect- 
ed that  year  under  existing  law.  And  all  of 
this  would  be  done  without  changing  the 
tax  burden  for  any  income  group,  "ftansi- 
tion  questions  wiU  require  that  some  tax 
luref erenoea  be  phased  out  gradually  rather 
than  changed  abruptly.  However,  to  estab- 
lish lower  rates  and  fewer  loopholes  as  a  di- 
rection for  tax  policy.  1986  serves  as  the 
baseline  for  our  analysis. 

We  also  want  to  stress  that  this  is  a  simple 
piugiesslve  tax  system.  It  is  not  a  flat  tax 
system,  which  would  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  upper  income  to  middle  and  lower 
income  Americans.  We  have  taken  the  pro- 
liiasix  route  because  we  believe  that  some- 
one who  has  benefitted  substantially  from 
our  economic  system  should  give  back  a 
little  more  than  people  who  are  strugtfing 
from  paycheck  to  paycheck.  That  is  a  long- 
standing policy  for  income  taxes  in  America, 
and  continued  public  support  for  it  is  very 
evident  in  every  opinion  survey  that  we 
have  seen. 

Within  each  income  group,  there  will  be 
winners  and  losers.  The  biggest  winners  will 
be  people  who  now  take  little  or  no  advan- 
tage of  tax  breaks  in  the  current  law.  Citi- 
aens  ''^^'""'"g  relatively  few  itemiaed  deduc- 
tions either  wlU  be  better  off  under  the  new 
system,  or.  at  worst,  see  their  tax  burden 
remain  about  the  same.  Those  taxpayers 
who  make  the  greatest  use  of  existing  pref- 
erences wHl  experience  the  most  significant 
increase  in  tax  liabilities  under  the  proposed 
system. 

Approximately  70%  of  the  taxpayers  will 
be  paybig  less  tax  with  this  simple  progres- 
sive tax. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  dear  that 
we  are  well  aware  that  recent  years  have 
seen  Congress  and  Administration  officials 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  tax  simplifica- 
tion and  then  compound  the  problems.  We 
have  already  heard  many  people  say  that 
our  plan  cannot  succeed  because  all  the  spe- 
cial interest  groups  now  enjoying  benefits 
under  the  tax  code  will  fight  to  save  them. 

But  we  believe  that  the  nation  cannot 
prosper  as  it  should  If  the  current  tax 
system  is  not  overhauled,  and  that  members 
of  Congress  have  come  to  understand  that 
Americans  at  all  income  levels  are  fed  up 
with  the  present  system.  If  so.  this  may  be  a 
real  opportunity  to  move  in  a  new  direc- 
ti<xi— on  grounds  that  the  general  interest  is 
best  served  by  dropping  tax  rates  dramati- 
cally, simplifying  the  tax  system  so  that  all 
can  understand  it.  and  making  It  fairer. 

RBIAXKS  or  COHOUSSIUH  RiCHAXD  A. 
OSPHAKOT 

I  would  Just  like  to  make  some  comments 
about  why  we  are  doing  this  now.  In  the 
past  few  months,  as  we've  worked  to  come 
up  with  the  specifics  of  our  plan,  people 
have  constantly  asked  why  we  were  concen- 
trating on  this  type  of  procedural  or  struc- 
tural reform  when  our  nation  faced  so  many 
obvious,  and  seemingly  more  immediate, 
problems.  My  answer  is  simply  that  the  cur- 
rent system  defies  defense  and  has  beccmie 
sn  impediment  to  solving  other  problems. 

It  is  beginning  to  crumble  under  its  own 
weight.  When  people  ask  us  to  address  their 
problons  by  simply  grafting  on  yet  another 
new  tax  preference,  they  faU  to  recognise 
that  they^  actually  worsening  our  general 
situation.  Our  efforts  to  create  a  level  play- 
ing field  for  business  in  recent  years  are  a 
case  in  potait.  First  we  tried  to  smooth  out 
disparities  among  various  profitable  busi- 
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Then  we  went  a 
tax    benefits    to 
It  profitable.  It  la  an 
With  this  plan.  w« 
simply  begin  with  a  flat  tMd. 
adding  still  more  cu 
devleea  to  Jack  up  aaetloaa  of  the  fMd  that 
are  already  hovering  wdl  oft  the  groond. 

Whenever  I  try  to  come  up  with  a  logical 
explanatlan  of  our  current  tax  systam.  I 
find  myself  turning,  not  suiprialni^.  to  a 
Journalist,  Oeorge  Orwdl.  and  his  analysts 
of  a  system  where  all  were  equal,  but  some 
were  a  bit  more  equal  than  othera.  So  it  Is 
with  our  tax  system.  AU  are  equal  In  that 
we  uae  the  same  forms  and  obey  the  same 
laws.  But  some  are  more  equal  becauae  they 
have  expert  tax  counsel,  or  capital  galna.  or 
new  storm  windows.  I  remcmbenrtien  I  was 
a  kid  I  used  to  marvd  at  reports  about 
American  automobile  factorlea  that  could 
turn  out  more  than  a  mlUlan  different  can 
without  duplication.  Sometimea  now  I  think 
we  could  line  up  a  mllllan  Americans 
■i««fcH.y  tiM  nme  wage  and  come  out  with  a 
million  undupllcated  tax  bills.  That's  im- 
pressive flexibillty  in  an  auto  production 
line,  but  it  is  insanity  in  a  tax  system. 

When  I  make  this  argument,  Vm  not  Just 
saying  that  Vm  intellectually  offended  by 
the  mfssinfiBs  of  our  system.  I  think  the 
problem  is  deeper  and  more  serious  than 
that  because  our  tax  system  says  something 
very  basic  about  where  American  sodety  is 
headed.  Many  critica  today  say  we've  lost 
sight  of  the  public  Interest  as  we  all  pursue 
our  separate  special  interests.  Some  may  say 
that  the  public  interest  is  little  more  than 
the  sum  of  all  our  special  interests,  but  I 
think  they  are  wrong. 

Today's  tax  code  is  nothing  more  than  a 
codiflcatitm  of  special  interests.  We  dont 
have  a  single  code.  Inst^^wl  we  have  one  for 
the  t^iMny  industry  and  another  for  big 
oiL  There's  one  set  of  rules  for  those  who 
weatherstrip  their  windows  and  another  for 
those  who  install  solar  heaters.  And  if  solar 
heat  deserves  a  boost,  then  surely  gaaohol 
and  geothermal  energy  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  beUeve  that  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  tax 
system  and  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our  po- 
litical system  are  linked  and  that  you 
cannot  restore  one  without  the  other. 
People  think  that  our  government  reflects 
the  special  interests  and  that  our  tax 
system  does  likewise.  It  is  hard  to  argue 
with  them. 

I've  come  to  this  depressing  conclusion 
during  the  course  of  my  work  with  many 
groups  trying  to  revitalize  the  American 
economy.  Our  tax  plan  is  an  important  part 
of  that  package  for  two  reasons.  First,  there 
is  the  obvious  technical  reason  that  it  en- 
coiuvges  Investors  to  make  rational  econom- 
ic decisions  rather  than  distorting  them  to 
game  the  tax  code.  That's  a  step  forward. 

But  more  important  is  the  signal  we  are 
sending.  This  is  a  single  tax  system  for  aU 
the  people.  If  your  neighbor  earns  about 
the  same  amount  as  you  do.  hell  pay  ap- 
proximately the  same  tax  bill.  Toull  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  whether  he's 
plugged  into  the  latest  tax  avoidance 
scheme.  A  business  earning  millions  in  prof- 
its WiU  pay  about  the  same  tax  whether  it 
makes  crates,  computers  or  cartoons. 

This  system  will  create  public  trust  where 
virtually  none  now  exists.  And  this  trust  will 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  solve  other  prob- 
lems. 

I  preach  greater  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  business,  but  find  that 
each  group  is  wary  of  the  others.  To  many 
the  idea  of  doing  something  for  the  common 


good  sounds  dther  amy  or  nnnr.  That  attl- 
tude.  more  tlian  the  OFBC  eontrol  of  oQ 
pfieea.  is  wt^kt'a  crippUng  oar  eeonomy.  If 
we  cannot  iMctae  It.  we  eaanot  pragreas.  I 
think  the  tak  ayatem  la  a  lagkal  tfaee  to 

Thto  orlentgtloo  explaina  Why  we^  rtruo- 
tured  the  plar  the  way  wc  have  and  why  we 
have  porpostiy  sidestepped  aavvnl  qnea- 
tiona  ifwawff  of  our  iaterast  in  unlttaic 
imther  than  dividing.  Ouridaa  doea  nothing 
to  change  tlie  tax  oWlgatlnns  of  various 
inoome  groufa.  We  dont  say  that  the  rldi 
should  pay  anore  or  that  the  poor  should 
pay  mme.  Stnllarly,  the  proportion  of  the 
tax  burden  that  budneaa  la  Bikfld  to  pay  re- 
mains coutatit.  We  dont  dlstarit  the  exist- 
liw  relationship  between  hi«tnnss  and  per^ 
#nMi  taxea.  We  have  tried  Instead  to  care- 
fully define  the  issue  to  contain  ddwte  and 
forge  a  fipn"i*"  imtltV?" 

U  we  dont  make  things  better,  they  will 
get  worse.  We  cant  retain  the  status  quo.  as 
Imperfect  as  it  is.  If  we  dont  move  toward 
^i,pHfi>.M«^,  we  wm  Inatead  slip  Inereas 
intfy  under  the  control  of  our  vedal  Inter- 
est canatttuadea.  U  we  oonttmie  to  try  to 
levd  the  playing  field  by  adding  preferencea 
rather  than  simply  buUdoiring  the  entire 
thing,  we  may  be  creating  a  situation  where 
we  wOl  all  b«  poor  together. 

I  think  there  are  several  features  of  our 
plan  that  htip  achieve  our  goal— the  cre- 
atlm  of  a  shared  pubUe  interest. 

First,  mort  than  80  peroent  of  Individual 
taxpayers  wU  pay  the  same  14  peroent  tax 
rate,  yirtaally  everyone  will  be  tai  the  same 
boat.  At  the  nme  time,  we've  atraetured  the 
Fair  Tax  so  that  deductions  are  worth  the 
■am*  to  all  taxpayers  \ma91tdOm  of  their 
income  levels.  The  government  subsidy  to 
those  who  are  buytaig  a  houae  or  supporting 
a  charity  will  simply  be  14  oenti  on  the 
dollar.  Under  the  current  ayatem  the  gov- 
ernment subsldiaes  fully  half  the  Interest 
ooaU  when  $  rich  person  buys  a  house,  but 
only  la  per^t  when  a  poor  person  doea. 
That's  not  good  tax  poUey  or  good  housing 

pollor- 

Bs  taxing  fringe  benefits  like  employer- 
paid  life  or  health  insnrannw.  we  rthninatft  a 
distorted  situation  where  fringe  benefits  are 
worth  mwe  than  cash  oompensatton. 

Incidentally,  since  we  are  aU  now  supply 
aiders,  I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
our  (dan  alpo  contatns  a  very  substantial 
work  incentive.  When  you  get  a  laiae.  the 
federal  government  wHI  never  take  more 
than  SO  peitoent  of  It,  oompared  with  a  50 
percent  top  now.  That'a  a  40  peroent  cut  in 
the  top  marginal  tax  rate.  Moreover,  at 
every  income  levd.  our  marginal  tax  rate  la 
lower  than  ttie  current  rate. 

We  Democrats  on  the  tax-writing  oommlt- 
teea  have  always  been  aomewhat  uneomf ort- 
able  with  special  capital  gaina  tax  ratea.  On 
the  one  hSMl,  we  are  not  inaensitive  to 
working  dags  questiona  about  irtiy  money 
made  by  money  is  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
money  eamfed  by  labor.  On  the  other,  we're 
sympathetie  to  the  need  for  savings  and  in- 
vestment. We  dont  think  profit  Is  a  dirty 
word.  It  can  be  a  strong  motivation. 

Here  we've  come  up  with  a  simple 
answer-low  ratea.  A  SO  peroent  top  rate  is 
low  enough  to  encourage  Investment  be- 
cauae It  Is  Jost  about  where  the  capital  gafais 
tax  was  until  recently.  We've  ellmhiatfKl  the 
false  dlstlttetlon  between  long  and  short 
term  capitil  gatais  and  we've  rwpnndwd  to 
the  oonplatots  from  thoae  who  reodve  all 
their  Ineone  as  wagea.  WImlnatinn  of  the 
capital  galiw  tax  rate  ia  a  major  step  toward 
■tanpUflcatldn. 


But  If  what  we've  done  on  the  individual 
Is  logleal.  our  plan  on  the  corporate  side 
ta  poaithrdy  degant.  We  start  with  a  flat  SO 
twiffgnt  tax.  But  the  big  diange  comes  when 
we  deal  with  depredation.  No  issue  in  the 
eosporate  area  has  required  nu»e  attention 
and  added  more  complexity  than  capital  re- 
eovety.  Tboae  of  you  who  recall  the  exten- 
sive debate  about  the  treatment  of  unitary 
liog.ntalng  structures  or  how  to  d^redate 
a  race  horse  wOl  second  my  statemmt.  De- 
predation la  a  simple  idea^that  if  you  buy 
an  aaset  with  a  limited  life,  you  should  be 
able  to  retain  enough  m<mey  to  buy  another 
one  before  it  wears  out  and  has  to  be 
Junked. 

The  execution  of  Uiis  idea  has  proven  in- 
credUdy  difficult.  First,  we  simply  removed 
mining,  forestry  and  oil  drilling  from  the 
system  and  gave  each  their  own  set  of  rules. 
Then  we  decided  we  should  encourage 
more  Investment  in  industry  so  we  sweet- 
ened the  deal  with  an  investment  tax  credit 
that  allowa  investors  to  recover  more  than 
tbdr  coat  as  a  stdwidy  to  promote  modem- 
laatkm.  We  decided  that  historic  buildings 
should  be  preserved,  so  we  gave  developers  a 
spedal  benefit  Then  we  dedded  to  simplify 
things  by  saying  that  everything  had  a  life 
<rf  dUier  ten.  five  or  three  years.  But 
«»»«>«»«g  that  change  was  too  expensive  for 
m,  so  we  phased  in  the  10-5-3  scheme  over  a 
period  of  years. 

This  system  Is  complex  and  distorted.  It  is 
also  inoeasini^  impossible  to  administer  in 
a  sodety  where  math  competence  is  steadily 
dropping. 

So  we  dedded  to  go  back  to  basics  and 
simply  let  investors  recover  their  costs- 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  We  put  all 
assets  into  one  of  six  pools,  d^>endlng  on 
how  long  we  antidpate  their  lasting.  We've 
erased  many  of  the  distinctions  between 
manufacturing  and  mining  or  drilling.  The 
investor  is  then  simply  allowed  to  deduct  a 
pcntlon  of  the  value  in  each  dass  annually. 
I  realise  that's  probably  still  a  bit  complex 
to  fully  explain  in  a  speech  devoid  of  disr 
grams.  But  take  my  word  for  it— it  is  quite  a 
bit  simpler  than  the  current  system  that 
deflea  description  even  with  scwhisticated 
visual  aids. 

Finally.  I'd  like  to  anticipate  one  of  your 
queations  by  predicting  in  a  general  way 
what  the  future  holds  for  this  proposal 

In  a  nutshell.  I'd  say  that  it  is  going  to 
move  and  it  is  going  to  change.  It  is  going  to 
change  because  it  is  both  political  and  im- 
perfect. It  isnt  a  purists'  flat-rate  scheme, 
but  instead  reflects  our  political  Judgntmt 
ahout  vrtiat  oompmnises  must  be  made  to 
cnate  a  viable  plan.  Inevitably  our  decisions 
in  theae  areas  will  be  challenged  and  scmie 
of  these  diallenges  will  succeed.  We  can  Jus- 
tify and  defend  all  of  our  choices,  but 
thoe's  no  immutable  rule  about  which  de- 
ductions shall  live  and  which  die. 

The  FUr  Tax  plan  is  gdng  to  move  be- 
cause it  is  already  Democratic  dogma.  The 
Democratic  midterm  oonvmUon  in  Philadel- 
phia last  summer  endorsed  a  series  of  prin- 
dplM  of  tax  reforms.  Ours  is  the  only  plan 
on  the  table  that  is  consistent  with  these 
tenets.  The  Democratic  State  of  the.  Union 
meange  in  January  induded  our  specific 
plan  as  part  of  the  Demooatic  eccmomic  re- 
covery program.  It  is  a  good  bet  that  this 
plan  wQl  become  a  plank  in  the  19M  Dono- 
cratie  platform. 

The  Republicans  interested  in  tax  reform 
tend  toward  more  doctrinaire  solutions. 
Some  have  a  philosophical  problem  with 
progreastvlty.  But  many  are  moving  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  we  are.  As  I  said 


earlier,  we're  trying  to  do  something  in  the 
national  interest  inatead  of  continuing  to 
cat«  to  the  special  Intereala.  Many  (rf  my 
Republican  colleagnea  share  this  aentlment 
and  believe  that  government  aetlan  Is 
needed  to  bring  us  together  to  a  point  where 
we  can  begin  working  together  on  other 
problems. 

So  as  those  of  you  in  the  audience  fret 
about  whether  your  1982  tax  form  Is  cor- 
rectly filled  out  and  the  procrastinatota 
among  you  wonder  whether  you're  missing 
a  valuable  loophole  In  your  haste  to  meet 
the  April  15  deadline,  take  heart.  Hdp  is  aa 
the  way.  We  wont  ever  be  able  to  make 
paying  taxes  fun,  but  we  can  make  It  fair. 
We  don't  promise  you  anything  more.  And  I 
doubt  that  the  American  pecvle  wOl  settle 
for  anything  less. 

Fact  Shxxt  on  the  BBAUxr-avBARDT  "Fux 
Tax  Act  op  108S" 

This  legislation  will  make  the  federal 
inoome  tax  system  simpler  and  falra^  and 
the  economy  more  efficient.  It  will  reduce 
tax  rates  and  eliminate  most  existing  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exduskms.  It  also  will 
raise  revmues  approximatdy  equal  to  thoae 
coUected  under  existing  law  without  chang- 
ing the  tax  burdoi  for  any  income  group. 
sumuaT  OP  kkt  posmom 
For  individuaU 

A  simple,  progressive  tax  with  three  rates: 
14%,  36%  and  30%. 

About  80%  of  all  taxpayers  wfll  pay  only 
the  14%  rate.  The  26%  rate  wOl  apply  only 
to  individuals  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
exceeding  $25,000  and  to  couples  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  exceeding  $40,000.  The 
top  rate  of  30%  wfll  apply  only  to  Indlvkl- 
uals  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  over 
$37,500  and  couples  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes over  $65,000. 

An  increase  of  the  personal  exemptkm 
from  $1,000  to  $1,600  for  taxpayos  and 
amuses  ($1,800  for  a  single  head  of  house- 
hold) and  an  increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  $2,300  to  $3,000  for  single  returns 
and  from  $3,400  to  $6,000  for  Joint  returns. 
A  fsmily  of  four  could  earn  w  to  $11,300 
before  receiving  their  first  doUar  of  taxable 
income. 

Repeal  of  most  itemiaed  deductiims,  cred- 
its and  exdusions  exo^  those  gmerally 
available  to  most  taxpayers.  Retained  will 
be  the  $1,000  exempttcms  for  dependents, 
the  elderly  and  the  blind:  deductions  for 
home  mortgage  interest,  charitable  contri- 
butitms.  state  and  local  income  and  real 
property  taxes,  paymmts  to  IRAs  and 
Keogh  plans  and  employee  business  ex- 
penses: exdusion  of  veteraiu  benefits. 
Social  Security  benefits  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  persons  snd  interest  on  general 
obligation  bonds.  The  personal  exemptions 
and  itemiaed  deductions  wfll  spply  <»>ly 
against  the  14%  rate. 

For  eorpontUnu 

A  tax  rate  of  30%. 

Rci;)eal  of  most  existing  tax  deductions, 
credits  and  exonptions  that  distort  invest- 
ment decisions. 

A  new  depreciation  system  that  doeant 
favor  one  type  of  asset  over  another. 

TBCmnCAL  KXPLAHATIOH 

The  legislation  significantly  reduces  tax 
rates  and  broadens  the  base  of  the  individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes  by  eliminat- 
ing most  tax  preferoices.  It  alao  smoothes 
out  the  rate  schedule  of  the  tax  and  sharply 
reduces  "bradcet  creep"  and  the  "marriage 
penalty".  The  changes  are  designed  as  if 
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tiM«  Mn  to  Uk«  etfwt  In  ItM  ud  Umt  dMi  aad  mdi  daa  wfll  be  gtvcn  a  dHi  life.  creMe  in  Uie  cMb  mmndBr  value  of  ttielr 

r^. limHili  nvenoe  end  dtatrOmtloo  iMfa  year  taxpajren  write  off  a  pereentate  poUey  durlnc  the  jaar  plw  prtteyhoMwr 

nBoMl  wtth  raaeet  to  tox  UabOtty  in  that  of  tbe  balanee  in  the  aeeount  oomputed  dtvldandi  received  pha  the  "tenn  inmr- 

vear  Tkaiattloii  uueatlom  win  leaalre  that  lainc  the  daa  Ufe  and  the  aso  peroent  de-  anoe"  vataM  of  ineuranee  ptoteotton  during 

mm  tai  iiiTfttwm^rT  nhaeeil  mit  iraitiiil  cllnlM  balance  method.  Addlttoie  to  each  the  year  mlnua  the  premiums  pakL  Imar- 

\a  iBtlw  t>iMi  fiiiaiMiiil  abruDtly.  However,  account  wiU  be  made  each  year  for  pur-  anoe  companlei  will  provide  polleyhalderi 

to  wtirtrtfr*'  tower  ^ea  andabraader  tax  ehaaee  of  aiwto  in  that  daae  and  rabtrae-  with  thia  information, 

baae  aa  the  direetton  for  federal  tax  policy,  tione  will  be  made  for  dlipoeitlone  of  ameta  m.  Hie  exclualon  for  eehOlarahip  and  Mr 

llM  _iujj.  ■■  the  iMifiMnr  date  for  all  the  and  for  that  year'a  depreciation  deduction.  lowahip  income  in  excem  of  tuition  (aee. 

IZiyZ  Structurea  wm  be  put  into  the  alxth  aewt  m)  ia  repealed. 

,_^_4,fc,_,  .-rn-.  #,_  Atnietem  ^■■•-  T***  """^  damea  and  depredation  ai.  The  deduction  for  aeoond  eamen  (aec. 

^^^!\^\T^!^l^^^^i^t,,...^^  ni^tiottvavaaAmntciaamv.  aai)  ia  repealed  becauae  the  new  late  aefaed- 

^'*!i "*^^i^^fv!2?Si^ taS^  ADRmldpoint;                                do-w.  ule sharply ledueea the "marriaie penalty". 

J!SL*tiJ^:?r^*J2:^^L2iiJ^^?S^       UmtoTS™ 4  21.  The  elderly  tax  credit  (sec  »7)  is  re- 

<the base tulLTtaabletamm tenet o^           6.0 to M 6  pealed. 

'^S^.^SI^Z^LZm^S^       ».0tol4.5 10  n.  The  genenaexdusions  for  interest  and 

«-*lSLS?C2SS^!S^lTSS       "*»!! VL  dividends  (sees,  no  and  IM)  and  the  exdu- 

*  IS!Jf?r?^i^Sri!»v5nSu^torn       5i? S "•":; •"J:""::! 2  slon  for  reinvested  public  utility  dividends 

SSSBf!L*ilL5l-!2i!S»J?M«£?^       over  »»  and  structures 40  («c.  lOKe))  are  repealed. 

and«M0OonaJo«ntwtom)and»lWlw  For  example,  equipment  with  an  ADR  life  34.  Bxpensint  of  interest  and  taxea  paid 

^S£L^!ri?^^?SSr«te.ir  of  10  years  will  be  in  the  10-year  dass.  Thus,  during  the  omstnietion  period  of  a  buUdlnc 

w  mI^SmI  W»d  i^^ntli^  the  first  year's  writeH>ff  win  be  26%  of  the  dec.  IM)  to  repealed  and  Instead  theae  costo 

.»  ai  aaa  5J?ll^t2^,i2^rStSS^  «»*  ("/iO-.SS).  the  second  year's  write-  ^n  subject  to  a  10  year  amorttaatlon. 

Sd*i5i£r)SSiS?wS?^irSS  ?2t^  **  '"**  '"*  *'  ^**'          *  ^»  ■"»«"-««»«'»"  «»««r  credit  (sec  44C) 

S?JISlJlS!!lta5L'2fiSS!rtid^i2f***  TWs  plan  to  dealgned  so  that  the  present  *'S!'T£*'deductlon  for  00%  of  net  long- 

^y^^  7Sl^um«i^^^T«ilT  value  of  depredation  deductions  to  approxl-  term  capital  gains  (sec  1M2)  to  repealed  and 

xIS^JSSl^SZ^S^^uiA^^^  "»**»'  •'"^  ^  ****  present  value  of  eco-  ^  dtetlnctlon  between  shorts  and  long- 

J2i?2Si^te?1S£?of  12%^  nomlcdepredatlonatalO%dtooountrate.  tenn  caplUl  gains  to  dlmlnated. 

^SStir^Z^2^t^B^  to  «Eoess^  ••  ''*'^*?«!_^***i°?/*!2:,"i.,I^  27.  The  individual  minimum  tax  (sec  66) 

iSiS?  iS^SSe^SSiS^  MOwTfS  «1»A)  and  expensing  of  totongible  driUtag  i,  repealed.  Once  the  legtelatlon  eliminates 

ffi^itI^^S^I^t»KfiSt2«)S'  corts  for  00.  gas  and  geothermal  weUs  (sec  most^the  preferences  currently  subject  to 

^J:SS^x£S^^c:^^  2S2;r«3SfS.t^^SJ;^nS^?S  "2»j«mumux.thtop,ovtotontonolonger 

SSfiSLl^i'^S'sSS"''"^''  2SStaS^^^««LandtW  ™£?ke  exduston  for  unemployment  com- 

My.^^t^!^!  ^r^^rinrt  itnntmrrt  rir  coste  currently  recovered  through  the  deple-  pensatkm  beneHU  (sec  86)  to  repealed. 

dSSJ^SiSrSSSir^^foS  "*»'^!*fS^'*!L5t,'T'""?"'^J^*  "^^eXSnTSiremplS^provIded 

2£2rth?14%bL^«^£en^2^^  Sr'~^^J?S*fJ?^2!!?^2^*±,!SJ  dUld  care  (sec  120).  education  asstotance 

j^«J^M%  baae  Ux.  The  rate  .^edule  l^^mr^  M,  co^taa^^wttTtST^  (^^laT^jnd  group  legal  service,  (sec.  120, 

"iF^SSS^ss-'^fSs  cbSrt'tSe"^uSf).'^^an";:ors 

" ^  *"LlU^«"**r*  '^  S2'2S  °"  2!2^  »lK*w«»  'or  all  Interest  to  the  extent  of  in- 

»■  25  SS5^V°°?^^.^'2S«Sl^^  vestment  income.  Ptor  the  base  tox.  Itemised 

«                            ri    21  SSf"*  "''!i°?  ^l^;"?f  ^«!f\'i^J1?^  deductions  would  be  aUowed  for  an  housing 

c5)    (?  "^iii  "^  indexing  of  thoee  limits  to  re-  ^terest.  and  the  itemteed  deduction  for 

=!1  "T^  finance  lease  property  rule.  (.ec.  "'I'fiiS^  ""*'*'*  "^*^  *°  ""^ 

IMKim  are  repealed  and  the  pre-l»81  law  to  '-J^'  JSHIdusion  for  employer  provided 

.  )aj7j»                   *J2      »  T5S  regular  investment  Ux  credit  (sec.  premlum|ongroup  term  life  Insurance  (sec 

"fe7"              -ii  u  33?^^^-^-'^*"""'  v^^p^^S-hSrui-toTSSSS: 

IWar" ==     K      S  "?t.^ii3K?-rehablllUtionofbuUd-  cember  31. 1084  (sees.  103(b)  «.d  lOSA)  to re- 

,.     , Ings  (sec  46(aX2XP)  to  repealed.  «     d.^m    ..^^i«»<n>.    «f    in.itiM>m* 

12.  The  business  energy  tax  credlte  (sees.  *L„?^hJKSfS^    iw)S/T^ 

Fte  married  person,  filing  .epwately.  the  4«aX2)(c).  44D  and  44E)  are  repealed.  Joudng  rehabllitotion  (sec.  l«7Kk))  to  re- 

t-jj^arehalfofthejolntretumux  ./iJ?  S2:^|t£r ^^1??=^^!  ^^« '^STS  SS2°to"  S'e  Tx-^ov'?; 

•^^  C^ponuetox.^..  SStiS^JS  r^uLTre-^^SS«rn  ?^f SiiS'^^e."* "'^ °^^ 

The  corporate  Income  tax  rate  to  set  at  a  periodexpense.  andcannot  use  the  expens-  3»-   The   vn^sai   exduslon   for   up   to 

uniform  30  peroent  of  taxable  Income  thus  {^  provldons  for  k>U  and  water  conMrva-  tl2S.000  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  houw  by  a 

eliminating  graduation  In  corporate  rates.  y^^  expenditure,  (wc.  176).  fertilizer  (mc.  person  age  58  or  over  (sec.  121)  to  retained 

Base  bRMdeitiiv  weasaref  180).  or  land  dearing  (sec.  182).  '<>'  *hebase  tax  but  not  the  mirtax. 

A.  Changea  affecting  Indlviduata  and  unin-  14.  Indlvlduato  wlUi  AOI  above  $100,000  36.  The  deduction  for  adoption  expends 

concnted  hti#«»«— ^■-  would  have  to  cover  90  percent  of  current    (»oc.  3H)  u  repeura.                                

1.   TSTexduslons   for   income   earned  year's  Ux  liability  with  estimated  or  wlUi-  "„J^*  *^?f=^'^J?^  ^  ^•"iJS 

abroad  by  DA  dUwns.  reaidento  or  govern-  held  tax  paymente.  Income  »nd  r^i  property  taxes  to  re»»ned 

jSTeStoiL  (IS^Oll  and  912)  «  re-  15.  Income  averaging  (sec   1801)  to  re-  ?';i,*^«i^Uf 5^ '»' J^Sm' 

B^iIeiL  pealed.  local  taxes  (sec  im)  is  Tvpeuta. 

alteven  year  ^jr^'^*^  for  reforesta-  18.  The  chUd  care  credit  (sec  44A)  to  con-  38.  The  exduslon  for  ra«>loyer  provided 

tloa  rii|?tT^*"'—  (sec  1*4)  to  r^iealed.  verted  to  a  deduction  for  purpoee.  of  the  premiums  on  group  health  insurance  (sec 

8.  Five  year  amortteation  for  poUuUon  base  tax  but  not  the  nirtax.  The  deduction  108)  to  repealed. 

e««rti3ftMS5« (secW»)torepealS^  to aUowed to non-ltemteers.  39.  Indexing  of  Uie  personal  exemptions 

^toStag  oftertiary  tajwfamts  (sec  17.  The  poUUcal  contribution  tax  credit  and  the  tax  brackete  (sec  1(f))  to  repealed 

IM)  taraMaled.  IiMtead.  these  costo  wOl  be  (sec  41)  to  repealed.  because  the  new  nte  structure  wfll  greatly 

wrltten^orar  a  years.  18.  The  exduslon  of  Tier  n  of  RaOroad  reduce  the  problem  of  "bracket  creep." 

6.  A  new  deptedatlon  method  to  provided  Retirement  beneflte  to  repealed.  40.  Trusto  and  eatates  would  be  subject  to 

for  eoulBBient  and  structures.  Under  the  19.  The  exduslon  (or  interest  on  cash  a  flat  30%  tax  on  taxable  Income  In  excess 

imwrmi^wulimfnt  to  iiTVifn'  T*"  *  rlsmrn  value  life  Insurance  (sec  804(a))  to  repealed,  of  $100.  As  under  present  Uw.  a  deduction 

baMdfln  tta  ADR  midpoint  An  open  ended  Life  insurance  pollcyholdeis  wOl  indude  in  would  be  aUowed  for  distributions. 

aj;,f^Hnit  wm  lie  estatdtehed  for  each  asset  groa  Income  an  amount  equal  to  the  In-  B.  Changes  affecting  corporations: 
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A  new  ds^ndatlaB  mattaod  is  pfovMed 
endmedt  and  stniotoniL  UDdsr  tbe 
equipment  to  dh««Bd  taito  • 
on  ita  Al»  inldpoliil  Ad  opsK  j 
wm  be  latslitlslMiil  for  mat 
and  each  dass  win  be  tl*«B  •  daai  Ufe 
year  ta<payeia  wttta  ott  a 
of  the  balaaM  in  the  aflooont 
VHtaw  tbe  daas  UfO  and  the  9W% 
balance  method.  Addttiona  to  aadi  aoeount 
wm  be  mado  eadi  year  far  pordiasss  of 
SMeta  In  that  daas  and  subtraettaoa  wm  be 
made  for  dtapositions  at  assets  and  for  that 
year's  iifi|irTftlatiirr  dedwrttm  Stnieturea 
wm  be  put  into  the  sixth  aaseC  dass.  The 
asset  dasses  and  depreciation  rates  for 
equipment  are  as  follows: 
ADR  mldpoinlt:  CUmttft 


nndBr8. 
6.0  to  8.6.. 


0.0  to  14.8. 
16  to  84 


26  to  88... 


u  4 

8 

10 

18 

88 

Over  88  and  structurea  ~~~~~~-.~~~  40 
Tor  exampto.  equlpinent  with  an  ADR  life 
of  10  years  wm  be  tai  the  10-year  dass.  Thus, 
the  fiist  year's  write-off  wm  be  88%  of  the 
cost  (2.8/10  *  .36).  the  seeood  year's  write- 
off wm  be  18.76%  (88%  of  78%)  and  so 
forth. 

TUs  plan  to  deaigned  so  that  the  preaent 
value  of  depreciation  deductiona  te  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  present  value  of  eco- 
nomic depredatian  at  a  10%  dtaeount  rate. 

2.  Feroentase  depletion  for  mlnerato  (sec 
018)  and  rTt^^'^g  of  mineral  exploratloa 
and  devdopMent  costo  (sec  816  and  817)  are 
repealed.  Instead,  there  te  a  new  system  of 
caitftal  cost  recovery  whereby  ezploratlan 
and  devekwment  costo  are  deducted  under 
an  open  account  system  baaed  on  8 
dasses.  These  8  dasaea  are  the 
thoee  for  equipment.  Ifinea  wm  be 
to  one  of  the  8  asset  dasses  baaed  on  the  ex- 
pected ustfi4  Ufe  of  the  mine  (using  the 
same  system  Ithat  tf*g***  ■«|"i|i"f  wt  t«»  mmtii 
dass  baaed  dn  ita  asset  deprsdation  rsnge 
(ADR)mldpdnt). 

8.  FereentMe  depletion  (sees.  613  and 
8iaA)  and  ekpensing  of  intangiWe  drOllng 
casta  for  on.  gas  and  geothsnnal  weUs  (asc 
268(d))  are  rbealed.  Instead,  there  te  a  new 
system  of  cs^rital  cost  recovery.  Under  thte 
system,  intahgible  drilUng  casta  and  thoae 
costa  currently  recovered  through  the  deple- 
tlon  deduction  wm  be  written  off  under  the 
ssmc  method  sppUrsWr  *"  ««ii"«|»"*»«t  in  «m* 
10-year  dasM  AU  costa  Incurred  with  respect 
to  dry  holes  iwm  be  deducted  irtien  the  weU 
or  property  te  abandoned. 

4.  The  income  of  controlled  fordgn  sub- 
sidiaries of  UB.  corporatlona  te  subject  to 
tax. 

8.  The  preferential  taxation  of  Domestic 
International  Sales  Coiporatlons  (DISC) 
(sec  091)  U  repealed  and  previously  de- 
ferred DISC  Income  te  recaptured  over  a  10 
year  period. 

6.  The  deduction  tor  bad  ddit  reserves  of 
ttwMnMmi  iitftitutions  in  Bxcsss  of  thdr 
actual  experience  (sees.  888  and  883)  te  re- 
pealed. 

7.  The  exduskm  for  contributions  to  a 
maritime  construction  fund  te  repealed. 

8.  The  finance  leaae  property  rules  (sec 
188(f))  are  repealed  and  the  pre-1981  law  te 

9.  Tbe  regular  investment  tax  credit  (sec 
46(aX8XB))  Is  repealed. 

10.  The  crodlt  for  poawaslans  corporations 
(sec  836)  te  repealed. 

11.  The  npeareh  and  devdopment  credit 
(aec  44F)  te  Mealed. 


11.  Tbe  credit  for  rehabOitatiao  of  buOd- 
taWB  (see.  40(axaxP))  te  repealed. 

IS.  Tbe  business  energy  tax  credlta  (sees. 
48(aXSKe).  44D  and  44E)  are  repealed. 

14.  Tbe  employer  stoA  ownoshlp  credit 
(see.  440)  te  repealed. 

18.  For  oocpontlaas,  the  deduction  for 
diarttabie  contributions  te  limited  to  one- 
half  of  sudi  contributions.  Thus  they  wm 
I  18%  tax  benefit  for  charitable 


18.  AU  coiporate  farms  with  gross  receipta 
of  more  than  $1  million  and  aU  farm  syndl- 
eatca  wm  be  required  to  use  socrusl  ac- 
eoonting  and  to  capltaliae  pre-production 
period  expenees  and  cannot  use  the  expens- 
taa  provislans  for  soQ  and  water  conservsr 
tion  expenditures  (sec  176).  fertilizer  (mc 
180),  or  land  dearing  (sec  182). 

17.  Tat  taxpayoa  using  the  completed 
tmntrafft  mrtbo*'.  the  S-year  exception  te  de- 
leted and  a  'aook-back"  method.  Imposing 
interest  diarge.  on  deferred  tax  llaUUty.  to 
implemented. 

It.  Tbe  alternative  cairital  gains  rate  for 
cosporatlons  (sec  1201)  to  repealed. 

10.  The  exempti(m  for  credit  union,  (mc 
SOKcXU))  te  repealed. 

80.  Ki|w^i«iwg  of  ffg**!"*'  circulation  ex- 
penditures (sec  173)  to  repealed.  Instead, 
theae  costa  wm  be  amortized  over  10  year& 

SL  Expensing  of  tertiary  injectanta  (sec. 
198)  te  repealed.  Instead,  these  costa  wm  be 
written  off  over  2  years. 

28.  Tbe  exduslon  of  income  attributable 
to  a  stock-for-debt  swap  (sec  108)  to  re- 
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28.  The  tax  exemption  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment or  houdng  bond,  tonied  after  De- 
cember 31. 1984  (MC  103(b)  and  103A)  to  re- 
pealed. 

29.  Rapid  amortization  of  low-income 
housing  rehabmtaUon  (wc  167(k))  to  re- 
pealed. 
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24.  7  year  amortization  for  reforestation 
expendlturea  (sec  194)  to  repealed. 

26.  8  year  anuntization  for  poUuUon  con- 
trol fadUtlea  (sec  169)  to  repealed. 

88.  Sxpensing  of  interest  and  taxes  paid 
during  the  constructicm  period  of  a  building 
(sec  189)  to  repealed  and  Instead  these  costa 
are  subject  to  a  10  year  amortization. 

87.  Tbe  coiporate  minimum  tax  (mc  56)  to 
lepeded.  Since  the  legidation  eliminates 
most  of  the  pr^erences  currently  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax  thto  provlsicm  to  no  longer 
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lifr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bnmr),  is  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  yield  to  him 
for  his  comments  in  coqMnsorship  of 
the  Pair  Tax  Act  of  1983.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  complimenting  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  In  1973,  when  I  ar- 
rived in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  favored  a 
much  less  sophisticated  piece  of  legis- 
laticm  than  the  Senator  has  now.  but  a 
pioporal  that  was  called  the  modified 
gross  income  tax.  It  had  many  similar- 
ities to  the  proposal  today  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
oosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

"Hie  rationale  I  had  at  that  time  was 
one  that  brings  me  to  support  strongly 
the  tremendous  effort  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  That  is.  I 
start  from  the  same  i»emise  I  did 
then— and  which  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  starts  from.  Put 
simply,  it  is  that  the  tax  system  is  not 
fair.  Simple,  straightforward,  plain— it 
just  is  not  fair.  It  particularly  is  not 
fair  to  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  fact  is  that  middle-income 
Americans  carry  the  brunt  of  the  tax 
burden  in  this  country,  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  of  keeping 
this  great  country  going.  There  are 
certain  people  within  our  society  who 
pay  little  or  nothing  and  who  should 
be  paying  a  great  deal  more. 

It  is  a  Joke  to  suggest  that  we  have  a 
progressive  tax  system  in  America.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  really  progressive.  If  you 
are  middle  class,  with  several  kids  and 
are  trying  to  send  them  to  school  and. 
God  forbid,  to  college,  and  you  are 
tn^Mfing  what  you  thought  was  a 
decent  income,  you  may  wonder  how 
someone  making  a  great  deal  less  than 
you  seems  to  be  doing  equally  as  well, 
or  how  someone  making  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  is  not  paying  what  you 
are  paying  in  taxes.  It  is  not  fair. 
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It  ii  aomewluit  ilinflar  to  one  point 
in  tbe  movie  IfeCwort."  It  was  unre- 
lated to  the  tax  itnieture.  I  wlU  not 
quote  fNm  the  lerlpt.  but  the  Mine- 
irtiat  derailed  televlalan  oommentator 
M9I  on  a  tdeviilon  profTam.  "Tou  are 
betnc  mar«r"'**^  "^ou  are  beinc  mar 
»t|«ii«t«H  every  day.  You  are  being 
manipulated  in  everythlnc  you  do." 

He  goes  oo  in  his  final  broadcast, 
and  in  the  control  booth  they  are 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  cut  him 
off.  Before  they  do.  he  says:  "At  7 
o'dock  tomorrow  nii^t.  I  want  every- 
one tai  American  to  open  up  their  win- 
dows and  yeU  out  'I've  had  enough!  Ill 
take  no  more!' " 

In  the  movie,  at  7  o'clock,  you  see  all 
these  people,  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  America,  simultaneously  opening 
their  windows  and  yelling.  "I've  had 
enoui^  m  take  no  monl" 

1  am  bring  somewhat  himiorous  and 
slightly  facetious,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  American  people  are  about  ready 
to  open  thdr  windows;  but  they  are 
not  going  to  yen.  "I've  had  enough!  m 
take  no  more."  They  are  going  to  start 
throwing  some  pet^le  out  of  those 
windows,  figuratively  q>eaking. 

There  are  people  in  this  body  and 
the  White  House  and  in  local  and 
State  governments  who  in  fact  are  per- 
petuating a  tax  system  they  know  is 
not  fair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  frtmi  New 
Jersey,  who  is  the  most  knowledgeable 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject, 
in  oosponsoring  and  introducing  the 
FWr'TuiAetof  198S. 

This  measure,  very  briefly.  wHl  re- 
structure the  individual  and  corporate 
income  tax  tn  America.  It  will  greatly 
sinu>Ufy  the  Income  Tax  Code,  while 
at  the  same  time  raising  more  equita- 
bly the  revenue  needed  for  fsentlal 
Federal  services.  It  wiU  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  by  removing  currmt 
roadblocks  to  savings  and  investment. 

I  once  supptvted  a  bm  with  the 
great  former  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader  at  that  time.  Sena- 
tor Manafield.  Every  time  we  got  on 
the  floor  to  try  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
tax  loopholes,  we  found  that  the  inter- 
est groups  swarmed  all  over  the 
Senate:  and  by  the  time  we  finished 
reforming,  we  ended  up  in  worse  shape 
than  when  we  started. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
came  up  with  the  idea  that  there  are 
so  many  majcn*  loopholes,  that  we 
wanted  to  take  me-thlrd  of  them, 
every  2  years  and  Himinaf.f  than 
wholesBle;  and  then,  if  they  were  stiU 
needed,  we  would  vote  them  back  into 
existenrr.  It  was  like  sunsetting.  That 
dldnotwwk. 

Then,  beginning  in  1975,  in  frustrsr 
tkm.  I  tried  a  new  approach.  I  believe  I 
was  the  first  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
do  this.  I  introduced  the  first  in  a 
series  of  sunset  measures.  That  was 
the  name  the  press  gave  it,  and  it 


turned  out  to  be  one  that  everyone  un- 
derstood. It  meant  that  every  pro- 
gram, and  later  every  tax  expenditure, 
would  automatically  go  out  of  exist- 
ence perlodieally. 

And  the  reason  for  it  is  that,  al- 
though in  the  beginning  some  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Code  had  great  sodal 
purpose  and  significant  productive  in- 
cmtive,  5, 10  years  later,  as  the  econo- 
my changed,  they  are  drags  on  the 
■^^o»MM«y  instead  of  benefits  to  the 
eocmomy.  Yet  once  we  put  into  the  law 
an  exemption,  a  break  in  the  Tax 
Code,  try  as  we  may  to  get  it  out.  it  is 
tough  to  do. 

For  example,  take  something  that 
affects  my  own  State  of  Delaware 
among  many  others,  DISC. 

Now  you  go  around  and  if  you  vote 
against  DISC  everyone  who  benefits 
fran  DISC,  the  corporations,  will 
never  forget  it.  They  will  always  re- 
member, but  it  is  not  something  you 
can  affirmatively  go  out  and  knock  on 
the  doors  and  say.  "Vote  for  me  be- 
cause I  voted  agahist  DISC."  People 
lo<A  at  jrou.  "Why?  Did  you  have  a 
bad  back  or  something  wrong  with  it?" 

So  the  whole  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  the  grmt.  great,  great  impetus 
in  this  body  is  to  keep  in  place  unfair, 
unjust,  and  unneeded  exemptions  In 
the  law  because  there  is  no  constituen- 
cy to  take  them  out  individually  and 
there  are  great  constituencies  to  keep 
themiiL 

The  beauty  of  the  bill  which  £(ena- 
tor  BaAUiKT  has  come  up  with  and 
that  I  am  coqwnsoring  today  is  that  it 
simplifies  all  of  that. 

Briefly  stated,  as  the  Senator  will  do 
more  elaborately,  this  bill  would  lower 
Federal  income  tax  rates  and  would 
broaden  and  simplify  the  tax  bsse  by 
repealing  most  existing  tax  loopholes. 
For  Indlvidiuds.  this  new  progressive 
tax  system  would  have  three  rates:  14. 
26.  and  SO  percent.  Most  individuals— 
80  percent  of  them— would  use  the 
lowest  rate  of  14  percent  Only  those 
individuals  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  over  $25,000.  or  couples  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  over  $40,000. 
would  pay  any  more  than  that  14  per- 
cent. 

Would  you  all  not  be  ready  to  trade 
in  your  present  tax  rate  for  14  per- 
cent? The  reason  why  you  are  paying 
more  now  is  that  you  are  paying  for 
the  big  guy.  That  is  why  you  are 
paying  more. 

To  increase  the  money  that  Individ- 
uals can  earn  and  keep,  this  proposal 
increases  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,600  for  each  taxpayer.  The  stand- 
ard deduction  is  increased  to  $3,000  for 
an  individual  and  $6,000  for  a  couple. 

This  proposal  includes  some  deduc- 
tknis.  credits,  and  exclusions  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  demonstrat- 
ed their  value,  including  deductions 
for  such  basic  essential  expenses  that 
we  have  come  to  understand  are  im- 
portant, particularly  to  middle-income 


people.  Among  thoM  are  the  $1,000  ex- 
emption for  dependent!,  the  ddetly. 
and  the  blind.  Also  pennltted  would  be 
deductions  for  home  mortgatge  inter- 
est, charitable  oontrfbutlans,  some 
State  and  local  taxes,  oontrfbutlans  to 
an  IRA  or  Keoi^  plan,  nujor  medical 
expenses  and  employee  bustneas  ex- 
penses. Finally,  there  would  be  contin- 
ued exclusion  of  sodal  security  bene- 
fits for  low  and  moderate  inoome 
people,  veterans  benefits,  and  interest 
on  genieral  obligation  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  among  our  many 
problems  that  call  for  attention 
today— the  economy,  interest  ratea, 
unemployment,  deficits,  and  interna^ 
Uonal  trade  and  finance— there  is  cme 
issue  that  relates  to  them  aU.  Real 
progress  on  that  issue  could  help  to 
bring  about  progress  on  all  of  them. 
That  critical  issue  is  our  tax  system 
and  the  need  to  restructure  it. 

Why  is  this  such  a  central  and  im- 
portant issue?  Just  the  mentkm  of  a 
few  of  the  impacts  that  a  restructur- 
ing of  our  tax  system  from  the  groimd 
\tp  could  have,  shows  clearly  the  bene- 
fits that  might  flow  from  such  a  com- 
plete overhaul. 

The  structure  of  our  tax  system  de- 
termines how  much  money  people 
have  to  spend— and  thus  affects  both 
their  personal  well-being  and  the 
health  of  the  eooniuny. 

Our  tax  laws  affect  the  allocation  of 
private  financial  resources  which  in 
turn  affects  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  outlook  for  investment  and 
employment;  and  all  the  other  things 
for  which  we  look  primarily  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  way  in  which  our  dtisens  per- 
ceive the  fairness  of  our  tax  sy^on 
has  much  to  do  with  their  pero^tlon 
of  our  whole  system  of  Government. 
Right  now  they  do  not  think  highly  of 
the  equity  and  fairness  of  the  system. 

Thus,  tax  restructuring  can  have  an 
important  effect  on  Federal  revenues 
and  on  the  present  staggering  level  of 
Federal  defidts. 

Because  the  tax  system  has  been 
used  to  achieve  numy  economic  and 
social  objectives,  changes  in  its  struc- 
ture can  be  used  to  influence  priorities 
that  the  Nation  seeks  to  achieve. 

Over  the  years  our  tax  system  has 
grown  in  haphaaard  ways.  Scnne  origi- 
nally well-intended  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Code  achieve  no  real  public  pur- 
pose. The  Jerry-built  structure  of  busi- 
ness taxation  probably  impedes  ration- 
al business  decisions  and  thus  slows 
our  economy,  and  fosters  inflation, 
and  provides  unintended  and  economi- 
cally unproductive  tax  breaks  to 
others.  While  some  individuals  have 
been  able  to  turn  the  tax  laws  to  their 
advantage  to  escape  taxation,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  dtiaens  find  them- 
selves overburdened  with  taxes. 

We  need  a  tax  plan  that  will  do  the 
following:  First,  raise  the  revenue  nec- 


to  nmour  Oovemment;  second, 
dtstrflmte  the  tax  burden  aqottahly  on 
the  bads  of  iUUty  to  pay  under  simi- 
lar "««■»'»"¥  dreumatancea;  third, 
make  aUowaitoe  for  the  medal  dreum- 
stances  and  finandal  burdens  that 
confront  us  all  from  time  to  time 
which  can  be  mitigated  tbroo^  the 
tax  system:  fourth,  ptomotaa  sound 
growth  and  rational  dedslanmaklng 
by  private  e^terprtae;  and.  consistent 
with  theoe  other  goals,  la  simpler  and 
more  comprehensible  than  our  present 

Mr.  President.  I  bdieve  the  Fair  Tax 
Act  of  108S  meets  those  tests.  IHrtual- 
ly  all  Inoome.  individual  and  corporate, 
win  be  subject  to  taxation-but  at 
lower  rates  tban  today's.  Special  privi- 
lege will  be  removed  fMm  the  Tax 
Code— where  it  has  no  proper  place. 
Most  individuals  should  be  able  to  pre- 
pare their  own  inoome  tax  forms.  And 
they  can  be  sure  their  friends  and 
neiiAibors  are  guided  by  the  same 
basic  set  of  rules.  Private  decisions, 
corporate  aod  individual,  need  no 
longo'  be  made  with  one  eye  on  the 
Tax  Code.  Such  dedsioaB  can  be  made 
aa  sound  economic  grounds.  Hie  re- 
sults should  be  beneficial  to  indlvid- 
iuds, to  business,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  would  Uke  to  look 
briefly  at  tme  most  important  impact 
that  our  Tax  Code  has  had  recently- 
the  growth  of  Fedoal  defidts.  Our 
condderatioa  of  the  budget  problems 
here  in  the  Chamber  in  the  past  2 
years  has  brou^t  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  our  fax  Code  Into  sharp  focus. 
While  many  factors,  ineluding  the 
level  of  GoVemmmt  pending,  have 
had  an  impact  of  the  level  of  Federal 
defidts.  Taxation  is  clearly  at  the 
heart  of  our  budget  problems.  Why  is 
this  so?  Becsuse  we  have  ItteraUy  been 
wasting  money  through  useless,  inef- 
fective, outdated  tax  breaks  ocmtained 
in  the  Tax  Code.  Not  ewything  in 
the  Tax  Code  meets  such  a  descrip- 
tion. But  much  does  and  we  need  to 
start  over. 

Before  I  cgme  to  the  Senate,  I  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  modified  gross 
inctmie  tax.  After  my  deetlon,  I  ctm- 
tinued  my  support  for  such  a  system. 
When  it  becsme  apparent  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  major 
change,  I  supported  tax-reform  efforts 
on  many  ooffairi<»*«^  But  the  climate 
was  not  rii^t  for  that  dther. 

In  1073,  the  revenue  loss  due  to  de- 
ductions, oredits,  and  exdudons 
amounted  to  $66  billion.  In  1M2.  that 
revmue  loss  had  grown  to  $364  billion. 
An  Increase  of  nearly  300  pooent. 
This  did  not  represent  tax  reductions 
for  most  taxpayers.  This  represented 
medal  relict  for  limited  groups  of  tax- 
payers whldi  actually  forced  upward 
the  relative  lahare  of  taxation  for  the 
avoage  taxpayer.  But  sudi  a  loss  obvi- 
oudy  was  a  major  factor  In  the  esca- 
lating defldta   we   are  experiencing 


r.  It  seems  likely  that  had  the  Tax 
Code  not  been  so  thoroughly  riddled 
with  medal  benefits,  the  budget 
mltfit  wen  be  dose  to  balanced  today. 

IMvlte  growing  ooaaoama  about  Fed- 
eral defidts.  the  growth  of  tax  loop- 
holes oonttnues  unabated.  By  fiscal 
year  1964  It  is  estimated  that  revenue 
kMses  wOl  exceed  $827  biUion.  Of  that 
amount,  over  $30  billion  has  been 
added  In  the  two  major  tax  bills  adopt- 
ed In  1961  and  1982.  This  is  truly  a  rev- 
enue hemorrhage  which  has  contribut- 
ed significantly  to  budget  defidts,  but 
helped  the  average  taxpayer  Uttle. 

Mr.  President,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fiscal  solvency  of  the  United 
States,  this  proposal  makes  good 
We  cannot  continue  to  permit 
losses  of  revalue  that  perpet- 
uate defidts,  but  benefit  only  relative- 
ly few  ta^iayerB.  It  is  sound  fiscal 
policy  to  adi^t  this  proposaL  When  we 
can  do  tUs  while,  at  the  same  time, 
tolngtng  fairness,  and  simplidty,  and 
economic  sanity  to  the  Tax  Code,  then 
it  Is  too  good  a  bargain  to  pass  up.  I 
hope  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
proceed  expeditiously  to  review  this 
whole  matter  so  that  the  Senate  can 
act  on  it.  After  10  years  of  struggle,  I 
am  oonvlnoed  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
to  restructure  our  tax  sjrstan. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  being 
introduoed  today  is  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  corporate  and  individ- 
ual tax  sjrstem.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  piecemeal  tax  reform. 
Indeed,  scnne  of  the  changes  proposed 
I  could  not  suroort  on  an  individual 
basia.  But  I  can  support  them  if  they 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  padcage 
to  restore  fairness,  simplidty.  and  eco- 
nomic soise  to  our  taxing  system.  To 
iUustrate  the  extent  of  the  proposed 
change— and  its  beneficial  effects— I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact- 
sheet  on  the  Fair  Tax  Act  of  1983  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd.  as  follows: 
FtcT  Shbt  oh  TBI  "Fair  Tax  Act  of  1983" 

TUB  legislstion  will  make  the  federal 
Inffonw  tax  system  simpler  and  fairer  and 
the  eoonamy  more  efficient.  It  will  reduce 
tax  rates  and  eliminate  moat  exlstins  deduc- 
ttou.  eredita  and  exclusions.  It  also  will 
ndae  revenues  approximately  equal  to  those 
ooUeeted  under  exlstins  law  without  chang- 
ing the  tax  burdm  for  any  Income  group. 
samfAST  or  kxt  positiohs 
For  individuals 

A  simple,  progressive  tax  with  three  rates: 
14%.  M%  and  30%. 

About  80%  of  aU  taxpayers  will  pay  only 
the  14%  rate.  The  26%  rate  wiU  apply  mily 
to  indtvlduals  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
exceeding  $35,000  and  to  couples  with  ad- 
justed gross  Incomes  exceeding  $40,000.  The 
top  rate  of  30%  wiU  apply  cmly  to  tauUvid- 
uids  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  over 
$87,500  aod  couples  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes over  $65,000. 

An  increase  of  the  peiatmal  exemption 
tnm  $1,000  to  $1,600  for  taxpayers  and 
($1 JOO  for  a  single  head  of  house- 


hold) and  an  increase  in  the  standard  dedno- 
tlan  from  $8,300  to  $3,000  for  aintfe  returas 
and  tram  $8,400  to  $6,000  for  Joint  retozna. 
A  family  of  four  could  earn  up  to  $11JOO 
before  reoelvtns  their  first  dollar  of  taxable 
income. 

Repeal  of  most  itemised  deduetkna.  cred- 
its and  exclusions  except  those  generally 
available  to  most  taxpayers.  Retained  will 
be  the  $1,000  exempttoos  for  dependents, 
the  elderly  and  the  blind;  deductlaos  for 
home  mortgage  interest,  charitable  contri- 
butions, state  and  local  income  and  real 
proiyerty  taxes,  payments  to  IRAs  and 
Keoiii  plans  and  employee  business  ex- 
penses; exduskm  of  veterans  beneflta. 
Social  Security  benefits  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  persons  and  interest  on  general 
obligation  bonds.  Tbe  personal  exemptions 
and  itemised  deductions  wOl  apply  only 
against  Uie  14%  rate. 

For  eoTvonMona 

A  tax  rate  of  30%. 

Repeal  of  most  existing  tax  deductions, 
credits  and  exemptions  that  distrat  invest- 
ment dedsttms. 

A  new  dq;>reciation  system  that  doesnt 
favor  one  type  of  asset  over  another. 


TKHinCAL  EXPLARATIOK 

The  legialation  siniif  icantly  reduces  tax 
rates  and  broadois  tie  base  of  the  individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes  by  eliminat- 
ing most  tax  preferences.  It  also  smoothes 
out  the  rate  schedule  of  the  tax  and  sharply 
reduces  "bra^et  creep"  and  the  "marriage 
penalty".  The  changes  are  designed  as  if 
they  were  to  take  effect  in  1985  and  they 
are  ^proximately  revenue  and  distribution 
neutral  with  respect  to  tax  liability  in  that 
year.  Transition  questions  will  require  that 
some  tax  preferences  be  phased  out  gradual- 
ly rather  than  changed  abruptly.  However, 
to  establish  lower  rates  and  a  broader  tax 
base  as  the  direction  for  federal  tax  policy. 
1985  serves  as  the  bsseline  date  for  all  the 
analysis. 

Individual  income  tax  ttmcture 

For  about  80  percent  of  individuals,  the 
income  tax  is  a  uniform  14  percent  tax  on 
taxable  income  (the  base  tax).  Taxable 
income  is  net  of  personal  exemptions  and 
either  the  standard  deduction  or  tbe  allow- 
able itemized  deductions.  The  personal  ex- 
emptions are  $1,600  per  taxpayer  (Le.. 
$1,600  on  a  single  return  and  $3,200  on  a 
Joint  return)  and  $1,000  per  dependent 
Single  heads  of  households  receive  an  ex- 
emption of  $1,800.  The  extra  exemjitions  for 
the  elderly  and  blind  continue  at  $1,000. 
The  zero  bracket  amount  (standard  deduc- 
tion) increases  to  $3,000  for  single  returns 
and  $6,000  for  joint  returns  ($3,000  for  sepa- 
rate returns  of  married  perstMis). 

For  upper  income  taxpajrers,  the  regular 
14  percent  income  tax  is  supplemented  by 
an  additional  progressive  tax  (surtax)  of  13 
tiercent  and  16  percent  on  adjusted  gross 
income  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  sinde  re- 
turns and  $40,000  for  Joint  returns.  Only 
about  20  percent  of  all  taxpayers  are  subject 
to  this  surtax.  Tbe  combined  effect  of  the 
14  percent  base  tax  and  the  surtax  iamUsp 
marginal  tax  rate  of  30  percent. 

The  personal  exonptions  and  itemized  de- 
ductiims  retained  in  the  Fair  Tax  apply  only 
against  the  14  percent  base  tax.  The  rate 
schedule  is  as  follows: 
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rar  married  peraons  filing  wpwrntely.  the 
tax  bracketa  are  half  of  the  Joint  return  tax 
DncketB. 

CoTVorate  tax  MtnetMn 
The  GorfMrate  income  tax  rate  i>  set  at  a 
uniform  30%  of  taxable  income  thus  elimi- 
natinc  sraduatiaD  in  oMporate  rates. 
Base  fnoademing  meamrta 
A.  Changes  affecting  individuals  and  unin- 

1.  The  exdusiMis  for  income  earned 
abroad  by  U.8.  dtlMns.  residents  of  govern- 
ment employees  (sees.  911  and  912)  are  re- 


X  7  year  amortisation  for  reforestation  ex- 
penditures (sec  1»4)  is  repealed. 

3.  5  year  imirrtltnt*^  for  pcdlution  con- 
trol faculties  (sec  IW)  is  repealed. 

4.  ExpeiMlng  of  tertiary  injectanto  (sec 
193)  is  repealed.  Instead,  these  cosU  vm  be 
written  off  over  2  years. 

5.  A  new  depredation  method  is  |»ovided 
for  equipment  and  structures.  Under  the 
IHoposal.  equipment  is  divided  into  6  dasses 
based  on  its  ADR  midpoint  An  open  ended 
account  will  be  established  for  each  asset 
daas  and  each  class  win  be  given  a  class  life. 
fp«<»ti  year  taxpayers  write  off  a  percentage 
of  the  balance  In  the  account  computed 
^lytng  the  class  life  and  the  280%  dedining 
balance  method.  AddltkSM  to  each  account 
will  be  made  each  year  for  purchases  of 
assets  in  that  class  and  subtractions  will  be 
made  for  dispositions  of  sssets  and  for  that 
year's  depredation  deduction.  Structures 
win  be  put  into  the  sixth  asset  cisss.  The 
asset  rlssirs  and  deptedatlmi  rates  for 
equipment  are  as  follows: 
ADR  midpoint:  out  H/e 


Under  5. 
5.0  to  %A~ 


0.0  to  lO. 
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Over  35  and  structures 40 

For  example,  equipment  with  an  ADR  life 
of  10  years  wm  be  in  the  l<»-year  class.  Thus, 
the  first  year's  write-off  will  be  25%  of  the 
cost  (2.5/10- J5).  the  second  year's  write- 
off wffl  be  18.75%  (25%  of  75%)  and  so 
forth. 

TUi  plan  Is  itttigrr*  so  that  the  present 
value  of  depredation  deduettoDS  is  approxi- 
mate eqiml  to  the  present  value  of  eco- 
Domle  depredattan  at  a  10%  discount  rate. 

f.  Feiecntase  deplettan  (sees.  613  and 
•UA)  and  tHpf"*^  of  intangllde  drilling 
easts  for  on.  gas  and  geotbermal  weUs  (sec 
MMd))  are  repealed.  Instead,  there  Is  a  new 
of  capital  cost  leoovery.  Under  this 
iy.^^^iKi»  drfmng  costs  and  those 
I  eonently  lecovered  through  the  deple- 
1  wm  be  written  off  under  the 
t  method  appMcable  to  equipment  In  the 
iO-yw  dasB.  An  oasts  tneuned  with  respect 
to  dry  bolsB  wffl  be  deducted  when  the  wen 
or  property  Is  atiamiopsd. 

7.  Umtts  an  qualified  pension  plans  (sec 
415)  ai«  rsdneed  from  $30,000  on  defined 


oontrONitlaB  plaos  and  $90,000  on  defined 
benefit  plaiM  to  $80,000  and  $00,000,  reapeo- 
tlv^.  and  indexing  of  those  UmlU  Is  re- 
pealed. 

8.  The  finance  lease  property  rules  (sec 
168(f))  are  repealed  and  the  pre-1981  law  Is 
restored. 

9.  The  regular  investment  tax  credit  (sec 
46(aX2XB))  Is  repealed. 

10.  The  research  and  development  credit 
(sec  44F)  is  repealed. 

11.  The  credit  for  rehabilltstinn  of  build- 
ings (sec  46(aX3XF))  is  repealed. 

12.  The  business  energy  tax  erediU  (sees. 
46(aX2Xc).  44D  and  44S)  are  repealed. 

13.  An  individual  farms  with  gross  receipts 
of  more  than  $1  million  and  aU  farm  syndi- 
cates win  be  required  to  use  accrual  ac- 
counting and  to  capitalize  pre-production 
period  expenses  and  cannot  use  the  expens- 
ing provisions  for  soQ  and  water  conserva- 
tion expenditures  (sec  175),  fertiliser  (sec. 
180).  or  land  clearing  (sec  182). 

14.  Individuals  with  AOI  above  $100,000 
would  have  to  cover  90  percent  of  current 
year's  tax  llabiUty  with  estimated  or  with- 
held tax  payments. 

15.  Income  averaging  (sec  1301)  is  re- 
pealed. 

16.  The  child  care  credit  (sec  44A)  is  con- 
verted to  a  deduction  for  purposes  of  the 
base  tax  but  not  the  surtax.  TIm  deduction 
is  snowed  to  non-itemlaers. 

17.  The  political  contribution  tax  credit 
(sec  41)  Is  repealed. 

18.  The  exdusion  of  "Her  n  of  RaOroad 
Retirement  benef  iU  is  repealed. 

19.  The  exdusion  for  interest  on  cash 
value  life  insurance  (sec  804(a))  Is  repealed, 
life  insurance  p^ieyholders  wiU  indude  in 
gross  income  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cash  surrender  value  of  their 
policy  during  the  year  plus  policyholder 
dividends  received  plus  the  "term  insur- 
ance" value  of  insurance  protection  during 
the  year  minus  the  premiums  paid.  Insur- 
ance companies  wiU  provide  policyholders 
with  this  information. 

20.  The  exdusion  for  acbolarship  and  fel- 
lowdilp  income  in  excess  of  tuition  (sec 
117)  is  repealed. 

21.  The  deduction  for  second  earners  (sec 
221)  is  repealed  because  the  new  rate  sched- 
ule sharply  reduces  the  "marriage  penalty". 

22.  The  elderly  tax  credit  (sec  37)  is  re- 
pealed. 

23.  The  general  exdusions  for  Interest  and 
dividends  (sees.  116  and  128)  and  the  exdu- 
sion for  reinvested  public  utiUty  dividends 
(sec  30S(e))  are  repealed. 

24.  Sxpenslng  of  interest  and  taxes  paid 
during  the  construction  period  of  a  buUdlng 
(sec  189)  is  repealed  and  instead  these  oosU 
are  subject  to  a  10  year  amortisation. 

25.  The  residential  energy  credit  (sec  44C) 
isrepetied. 

26.  The  deduction  for  60  percent  of  net 
long-term  capital  gains  (sec  1202)  is  re- 
pealed and  the  distinction  betweoi  short- 
and  long-term  capital  gains  Is  eliminated. 

27.  The  individual  mtniiwiim  tax  (sec  56) 
is  repealed.  Since  the  legJalstlon  eliminates 
most  of  the  preferences  currently  subject  to 
the  i««h«i»«iii««  tax.  this  provision  Is  no  longer 

28.  The  exdusion  for  unemeployment 
compensation  beneflU  (sec  85)  is  repealed. 

29.  The  exdusions  for  employer  provided 
dind  care  (sec  129).  education  assistance 
(sec  127)  and  group  legal  services  (sec  120) 
are  misled 

30.  For  purposes  of  computing  the  surtax 
(but  not  the  base  tax),  a  deduction  would  be 
allowed  for  an  interest  to  the  extent  of  in- 


inoane.  For  the  bast  tax.  I 
deductloM  would  be  allowed  for  aU  1 
Interest,  and  the  tteoilnd  dsdoctlon  for 
other  intereat  would  be  Umltad  to  Invaat 
ment  Inrome. 

31.  The  exdusion  for  employer  provided 
premiums  oo  group  term  Uf  e  Insuranee  (sec 
79)  Is  repealed. 

32.  The  tax  exemption  for  Indostrlal  de- 
velopment or  houainc  bonda  iaaued  after  De- 
cember 31. 1964  (aeoa.  108(b)  and  108A)  la  re- 
pealed. 

33.  Rapid  amortlaatlon  of  low-ineome 
houaing  rehabniutlon  (aec  irr(k))  is  re- 
pealed. 

34.  The  ttemiied  deduetlan  for  medical  ex- 
penses (sec  213)  la  limited  to  the  exoeaa  over 
10  percent  of  adjuated  groaa  Income. 

36.  The  preaent  exduaion  for  up  to 
$125,000  of  gain  on  the  aale  of  a  houae  by  a 
peraon  age  55  or  over  (aec  121)  la  retained 
for  the  baae  tax  but  not  the  aurtax. 

36.  The  deduction  for  adoption  expenaea 
(sec  222)  la  repealed. 

37.  The  deduction  for  atate  and  local 
income  and  real  property  taxea  la  retained 
but  the  deduction  for  an  other  atate  and 
local  taxea  (aec.  164)  la  repealed. 

38.  The  exclusion  for  employer  provided 
premiums  im  group  health  insurance  (sec 
106)  is  repealed. 

39.  Indexing  of  the  personal  exemptions 
and  the  tax  brackeU  (aec  1(f))  is  repealed 
because  the  new  rate  structure  wffl  greatly 
reduce  the  problem  of  "bracket  creep." 

40.  TnisU  and  estates  would  be  subject  to 
a  flat  30%  tax  on  taxable  Income  in  excess 
of  $100.  As  under  present  law.  a  deduction 
would  be  aUowed  for  distributions. 

B.  Changes  affecting  corporations: 

1.  A  new  depredation  method  Is  provided 
for  equipment  snd  structures.  Under  the 
proposal,  equipment  is  divided  Into  6  dasses 
based  on  Its  ADR  midpoint.  An  open  ended 
sccount  wffl  be  established  for  each  asset 
class  and  each  class  wffl  be  given  a  dass  life 
Each  year  taxpayers  write  off  a  percentage 
of  the  balance  in  the  account  computed 
using  the  class  life  and  the  250%  declining 
balance  method.  Additions  to  each  account 
wffl  be  made  each  year  for  purchases  of 
assets  in  that  dass  and  subtraetlona  wffl  be 
made  for  diapodtiona  of  aaaeta  and  for  that 
year's  depredation  deduction.  Structures 
wffl  be  put  into  the  sixth  ssset  dass.  The 
asset  dasses  and  depredation  rates  for 
equipment  are  as  foUows: 

ADR  midpoint:  dot*  Hfe 

Under  5............»....»...*....».*..**'"«-******«  ^ 

5.0  to  8.5. .. — ... ~ — ~~~ —  6 

9.0  to  14.5 10 

IS  to  34  ......••.••■•••••••»**««>»***M*«*>»»«v*«  io 

Over  35  and  structures 40 

For  example,  equipment  with  an  ADR  life 
of  10  years  wffl  be  in  the  10-year  daaa.  Thua. 
the  first  year'a  write-off  wffl  be  25%  of  the 
cost  (2.5/10-.2S).  the  second  year's  write- 
off wffl  be  18.75%  (25%  of  75%)  and  so 
forth. 

This  plan  is  designed  so  that  the  present 
value  of  depredation  deductions  Is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  present  value  of  eco- 
nomic depredation  at  a  10%  discount  rate. 

2.  Perooitage  depletion  for  minerals  (sec 
613)  and  expensing  of  mineral  expkuation 
and  development  costs  (aeca.  616  and  617) 
are  repealed.  Instead,  there  la  a  new  system 
of  capital  cost  recovery  whereby  exploration 
and  development  costs  are  deducted  under 
an  open  account  ayatem  baaed  on  6  aaaet 
dasses.  These  6  dasses  are  the  same  as 
those  for  eqidpment.  Iflnes  wffl  be  aaalgned 
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thmdedoetloni  wffl  be  wrtttonott  under  the 
aame  method  apptteable  to  eqvilimnt  tai  the 
10-year  daaa.  AU  oosta  lueuned  with  reapeet 
to  dry  holea  w^  be  deducted  when  the  wdl 
or  property  la  ohanrtopod. 

4.  The  Inoome  of  oontroDed  foreign  aub- 
aldlaries  of  U^.  eorparatkm  Is  nbjeet  to 
tax. 

5.  The  prefOrential  taxatton  of  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporatlaas  (DIBO 
(sec  991)  Is  repealed  and  previously  de- 
ferred DISC  laoome  Is  recaptured  over  a  10 
year  period. 

6.  The  deduttlon  for  bad  debt  iwertes  of 
fi«^«»<«i  insiltutions  in  exoeaa  of  their 
actual  evoloBoe  (aeca.  685  and  59S)  la  re- 


st. »»|i«»««i'»f  of  interest  and  taxes  paid 
duifiw  the  eoosttuetlon  period  of  a  buOdlng 
(aec.  m)  la  repealed  and  instead  these  oosU 
are  BOhJeet  to  a  10  year  amortlMtian. 

37.  The  ooiparate  minlmimi  tax  (sec  56)  Is 
rapealed.  SInoe  the  Ifglslatinn  eliminates 
moai  of  the  lapeferences  currently  subject  to 
the  w«i»«imiim  tax  this  provlslan  is  no  longer 


7.  The  exclusion  for  oontifbutloas  to  a 
maritime  omutruction  fund  Is  repealed. 

8.  The  finaaoe  lease  property  rules  (sec 
168(f))  are  re0ealed  and  the  pre-1981  Uw  Is 

9.  The  regular  Investmoit  tax  credit  (sec 
46(aX8XB))  Is  repealed. 

10.  The  crettt  for  possesaiona  oorporationa 
(sec  936)  Is  retiealed. 

11.  The  rcMarch  and  devdopment  credit 
(sec  44F)  is  r«ealed. 

12.  The  credit  for  rehabOttatlan  of  buttd- 
Inci  (sec  46(aK2XF))  Is  repealed. 

IS.  The  buibess  energy  tax  credits  (sees. 
46(aX2Xc).  44D  and  44B)  are  repealed. 

14.  The  emidoyer  stock  ownership  credit 
(sec  440)  Is  repealed. 

15.  For  coiDoratlons,  the  deduetlan  for 
charttable  ccAtrfbuttons  Is  limited  to  one- 
half  of  such  Dontrlbutlons.  Thus  they  wffl 
recdve  a  15%  tax  benefit  for  eharitaUe 
giving. 

16.  AU  corporate  farms  with  gro«  receipts 
of  more  than  $1  million  and  aU  farm  syndi- 
cates wffl  be  required  to  use  accrual  ao- 
oounting  and  to  capltalte  pre-production 
period  expenses  and  cannot  use  the  expens- 
ing provislana  for  soO  and  water  conserva- 
tion expenditures  (sec  175).  fertOlKr  (sec 
180).  fx  land  dearing  (sec  ISS). 

17.  For  taipay«s  using  the  completed 
contract  method,  the  S-year  exertion  Is  de- 
leted and  a  look-baiA"  method,  imposing 
Interest  char«es  on^deferred  tax  Uabfflty.  is 
implemented. 

18.  The  alternative  capital  gains  rate  for 
corporations  4sec  12Q1)  is  repealed. 

19.  The  exvnption  for  credit  unions  (sec 
501(cX14))  Is  repealed. 

SO.  Bxpensttig  of  —* r****^  drculatlan  ex- 
pendlturea  (aec  173)  Is  rveitod.  Instead, 
these  oosta  wffl  be  amortiaed  over  10  yean. 

31.  ExpoHftig  of  tertiary  Injeetanta  (aec 
193)  la  repeatod.  Instead,  these  oosU  wffl  be 
written  off  vHx  2  yeaia. 

22.  The  extiuslon  of  Income  attributable 
to  a  stock-for-debt  swap  (sec  106)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

2S.  Upon  liquidation,  a  oorporatlan  wffl 
reoognlae  gala  on  aU  appreciate  assets  (sees. 
336  and  337). 

34.  7  year  vnorttatlon  for  reforestation 
expenditures  (sec  194)  Is  repealed. 

25.  5  year  amortliatian  tat  p<dlntlon  con- 
titd  fadUtles  (sec  169)  Is 


Si.  The  tax  exemption  for  industrial  de- 
rdopnent  or  housing  bonds  issued  after  De- 
31, 1964  (sees.  103(b)  and  103A)  is  re- 


Rapid    amortisation   of   low-Income 
rehabffltatlon  (sec  167(k))  is  re- 


ICr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  <»n- 
dude  by  aaying  I  truly  believe  there  is 
not  ft  staisle  legisUttive  matto-  we  (»uld 
addresi  in  this  body  that  would  have 
more  profound  impact  upcm  the  well- 
being  of  averace  Ameri<auis  and  the 
health  of  this  e(x>nomy  that  the  tax 
structure. 

vrwti  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leacues  who  authored  the  tax-cut  pro- 
posal, the  so-called  Kemp-Roth  or,  in 
Delaware,  where  I  come  from,  it  is 
Roth-^Onp.  or  to  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  pluo,  they  were  not 
tax  refonn.  They  did  not  reform  the 
system. 

What  they  did  in  my  view  was  lay 
upon  an  already  unfair  system  an 
unfair  allocation  of  the  tax  cut 

Everyone  wants  a  tax  cut,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  given  one  and  I  hope  ev- 
eryone is  able  to  enjoy  his  tax  cut,  but 
I  want  to  enjoy  it  more  equitably. 

The  way  I  would  describe  it  is  the 
way  I  described  it  in  my  first  cam- 
paign. I  would  go  around  to  people  and 
they  would  say:  "Why,  Biden,  what 
does  this  modified  gross  income  tax 
thing  mean  and  why  would  it  be  fair?" 

I  pointed  out,  and  I  said: 

Tou  know  the  way  we  tiandle  our  exemp- 
tions and  deducti<Hi8  within  the  tax  code  are 
very  —m— Htng  We  teU  the  middle  income 
people  "You  can  deduct  interest  on  your 
mmtgage."  They  fed  real  good  about  it.  fed 
real  great  What  they  do  not  know  are  aU 
the  other  provisions  in  the  tax  code,  tens  of 
ifintowM  of  dollars,  that  they  do  not  get  to 
take  advantage  of.  that  put  than  at  a  disad- 
vantage. The  net  total  is  if  you  have  to  raise 
the  bfflkm  of  dollars  which  we  should  be 
raising,  in  order  to  finance  what  we  are 
[,  if  they  do  not  pay  it  you  pay  it 


I  give  an  analogy.  I  say: 

It  is  a  Uttle  bit  like  my  two  sons. 

If  I  come  home  and  my  son  Htmter  comes 
running  down  the  steps  and  I  give  him  a  5- 
cent— then  it  was  2-cent— Tootsie  Pop. 

Tou  Itnow,  those  Tootsie  Roll  lolli- 
pops with  Tootsie  Roll  in  the  middle. 
They  cost  2  cents  then. 

I  hy»"«  him  that  3-cent  Tootsie  RoU  Pop 
and  he  la  happy  as  can  be.  He  got  something 
he  did  not  ejqiect  and  he  Is  happy  his  Dad 
gave  It  to  him. 

Then  if  he  goes  batA  upstairs  and  I  walk 
around  the  comer  and  give  my  oldest  son. 
who  Is  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  a  double-dip 
loe  cream  cone,  he  is  real  haK>y.  too. 

But  when  my  son  Hunter  finds  out  he  got 
a  Tootsie  Vao  snd  my  other  son  got  a 
double-dip  ice  cream  cone,  things  get  a  UtUe 
rough  in  my  house 


The  middle-income  f  (dks  have  been 
getttaig  Tootaie  Pops  and  the  wealthy 
folks  in  America  have  been  getting 
double  dip  loe  cream  oonea. 

I  do  not  want  them  not  to  be  able  to 
have  Ice  cream  cones.  I  do  not  want 
them  not  to  be  able  to  make  a  mlllloa 
bu^s.  That  is  the  wtude  easence  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  I  hope  my 
sons  grow  up  to  be  able  to  malte  $1 
million.  I  do  not  want  to  inhibit  that. 

But  I  sure  tell  you  what  I  #ant  I 
want  them  paying  their  fair  share,  no 
more,  no  less— fair  share. 

That  is  why  the  Bradley  Pair  Tax 
Act  is  Just  that  and  a  very  simple,  very 
simple  descriptton  of  the  proposal  Is 
the  word  "fair."  That  is  what  it  Is. 

I  complimoit  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  herculean  efforts  oa 
this,  and  knowing  his  tenacity,  even  If 
we  do  not  pass  it  this  year,  this  wHl  be 
on  the  agmda  until  it  gets  passed,  if  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

My  compliments  to  him,  and  I  thank 
him  for  letting  me  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  f <»r 
his  (x>mmaits  and  for  his  eoBpaoaat' 
ship.  I  find  him.  as  always,  an  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  advocate  for  the 
position  that  he  chooses  to  espouse, 
and  this  one  luckily  is  the  Pair  Tax 
Act  of  1983. 

A  FAIR  TAX  8YSTXII 

•  Mr.  BAUC:!^.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
"Fair  Tax  Act  of  1983,"  introduced 
today  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Bbamxt. 

Senator  Braolkt's  proposal  is  a 
much  needed  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Tax  Ck>de.  It  is  the  product  of 
many  months  of  arduous  woik. 
thoughtful  reflection,  and  countless 
discussions  with  tax  experts  of  every 
political  persuasion.  In  developing  his 
proposal.  Senator  Braslet  has  par- 
formed  a  valuable  service,  and  I  com- 
mend him  highly  for  his  initiative. 
The  Pair  Tax  Act  of  1983  is  a  giant 
step  toward  restoring  simplicity,  fair- 
ness and  e(»nomic  effi(dency  to  the 
tax  system. 

TBI  raXSBMT  TAX  STSinC 

BCr.  President  taxpayers  are  disgust- 
e<L  To  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  the  Tax  Code  is  too  com- 
plex. It  is  impossible  to  understandL  It 
is  unfair.  And  it  is  inefficient. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Americans 
have  become  disgusted  with  the 
present  tax  system.  Such  disgust  is 
genuine  and  justified. 

The  facts  speak,  for  themselves. 

Talk  about  complexity. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  estimates  that  nearly 
half  of  all  Gtovemment-generated  pa- 
perwoik  stems  from  tax  forms,  to  the 
tune  of  about  650  million  hours  per 
year.  According  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS),  two-fifths,  or  40 
percent,  of  all  individual  returns  are 
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prepared  by  profenkmal  aoooantants 
or  tax  aervloes. 

LMt  year  the  IRS  received  a  letter 
from  a  resident  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who 
I  his  frustration: 


I  ean^  flcure  out  tbe  tax  form.  It'i  too 
complteatort,  Jurt  Kod  me  a  letter  teUlnc 
me  bow  mueh  you  would  like,  and  ni  think 
tt( 


More  and  more  Americans.  I  am 
sure,  are  thinking  about  sending  simi- 
lar letters. 

The  Tax  Code  is  littered  with  a 
hodgepodge  of  subsidies,  loopholes, 
credits,  and  misguided  trickle-down  ec- 
onnnlcs.  Tax  loopholes— or  tax  ex- 
penditures, as  they  are  scnnetimes 
called— have  grown  from  SO  in  1967  to 
99  now.  Tax  loopholes  now  cost  $270 
billion  per  year— an  increase  of  750 
percent  since  1907. 

Left  untouched,  these  tax  loopholes 
are  estimated  by  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee to  cost  ums  $4S0  billion  in 
1987.  To  put  it  differently,  for  every  $1 
the  Government  effects  in  1987  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  it  will  forego 
$0.86  because  of  tax  loopholes.  For 
corporate  taxpayers,  the  data  are  even 
more  extreme:  For  every  $1  coUected 
in  1987.  the  Oovemment  will  forego 
$1.88. 

Who  benefits  from  these  loopholes 
or  tax  expenditures? 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  tax  expenditures 
to  corporatlcms  and  individual  taxpay- 
ers totaled  about  $270  billion.  Corpo- 
rations—primarily very  large  corpora- 
titms— received  about  one-third,  or  $90 
billicm.  of  the  tax  expenditure  pie.  The 
remainder,  about  $180  billion,  was 
Q>llt  ammg  the  one-third  of  individual 
taxpayers  who  itemise. 

FuUy  70  percent  of  Americans  were 
not  able  to  partake  of  this  largesse. 

Even  if  all  taxpayers  could  enter  the 
tax  expoiditure  sweepstakes,  not  all 
taxpayers  would  benefit  equally.  The 
value  of  tax  expenditures  increases  in 
proportion  to  a  taxpayer's  marginal 
tax  rate,  the  rate  on  the  last  incre- 
ment of  income.  In  tax  Jargon,  it  is 
called  the  upside  down  effect. 

Take  two  couples,  the  first  has  an 
inotmie  of  $100,000.  while  the  second 
earns  $30,000.  The  marginal  rate  for 
the  first  couple  Is  SO  percent,  while  for 
the  sectmd  couple  it  is  25  percent.  For 
every  $1  in  tax  expenditures,  the  first 
couple  saves  $.0.50.  while  the  second 
couple  saves.  $0.25. 

I  do  not  faidt  those  who  try  to 
reduce  their  tax  liability  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  numerous  tax  expendi- 
tures that  dot  the  landscape  of  the 
Tax  Code.  Congress  enacted  them. 
Many  of  them  are  in  response  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  diverse  groups 
that  make  up  America.  Many  of  them 
are.  no  doubt,  worthy.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  we  live  in  a  complex  society 
and  the  tax  system,  with  its  myriad  of 
provlrioas,  reflects  that  complexity. 

But  the  fact  rematns  that,  however 
worthy  many  tax  expenditures  may 


be,  they  have  produced  a  topheavy  tax 
syston  that  is  becoming  its  own  worst 
enemy. 

Increasingly,  people  perceive  that— 
and  Justifiably  so,  in  my  opinion— the 
Tax  Code  is  a  system  to  be  used  by, 
for,  and  of  q>eclal  interests. 

Robert  J.  Samuelaon  of  the  National 
Journal  observed  that  people  see  the 
Tax  Code  as: 

A  vehicle  for  aodal  enslneerinc  and  politi- 
cal favoritlnn.  It  la  tinkered  with  and  twist- 
ed to  ntlify  the  gripes  and  aeU-pleadIng  of 
any  group  that  can  hire  a  clever  tax  attor- 
ney and  pubUcJst  to  make  its  case. 

The  destructive  logic  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure process  is  clear.  As  Mr.  8am- 
uelson  notes. 

Every  ipedal  provision  means  that  gener- 
al tax  rates  go  higher  and  that  more  groups, 
seeing  others  with  tax  breaks,  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  similar  treatment. 

People  believe  that  everyone  uses 
the  Tax  Code  to  advantage  but  them. 
They  think  the  rich  are  using  it  to  get 
richer,  while  the  average  taxpayer 
gets  poorer.  They  believe  the  tax 
system  is  unfair  because  it  is  unfair. 

There  is  perhiMTS  no  better  testa- 
ment to  the  perception  that  the  tax 
system  is  unfair  than  the  astronomical 
rise  in  the  underground  economy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  IRS.  the  tax  compliance 
gap— taxes  legally  owed  but  not  paid- 
rose  from  an  estimated  $23  billion  in 
1973  to  $90  billion  in  1980.  Tax  cheat- 
ing is  on  the  rise. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
my  colleagues  what  the  $90  billion  in 
lost  revenues  or  the  $270  billion  in  tax 
expenditures  mean  to  the  economy— 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  Were  those  revenues  in  hand, 
the  budget  deficits  would  be  eliminat- 
ed, interest  rates  would  surely  subside, 
and  much  would  remain  to  provide  a 
real  tax  cut  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  my 
last  point  about  the  tax  system.  Not 
only  is  it  complicated  and  unfair  and 
inequitable,  it  is  also  notoriously  inef- 
ficient. 

The  tax  structure  distorts  invest- 
ment decisions  and  misallocates  scarce 
capital  resources.  It  has  contributed  to 
an  economy  in  which  investment  deci- 
sions are  more  often  based  on  tax  con- 
siderations than  on  economic  merits. 

A  1981  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Study,  "Public  Policy  and  Capital  For- 
maticm,"  confirms  this  fact.  It  con- 
cluded that: 

The  existing  capital  stock  Is  misallocated. 
probably  seriously,  among  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  types  of  capital,  primarily  be- 
cause of  distortion  caused  by  Inflation  and 
U.&  tax  Uws  *  *  *.  As  a  result,  capital  Is  not 
applied  to  lU  most  efficient  uses  *  *  *.  The 
cost  to  the  nation  has  been  lessened  produc- 
tivity growth  and  reduced  business  output. 

President  Reagan's  own  Council  of 
Eoomanlc  Advisers,  in  their  1982  "Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  President."  clear- 
ly state  the  harm  to  the  economy  of 
the  present  Tax  Code,  including  the 


administration's  own  accelerated  cost 

recovery  s^rtem  (ACR8). 
The  "BooDomlc  Report"  states: 
federal  subsidies  to  partleular 

pomlt  them  to  gain  mote  seeeas  to  I 

ttve  <"ptrt»  than  Is  ecoDomlesI 

and  differential  tax  treatracot  of  produettve 

Inputs  can  also  result  In  eeonomle  jnefflrien- 

cy. 


OTTAXATIOa 

What  do  we  want  our  tax  system  to 
do? 

What  criteria  should  guide  us  in  de- 
veloping a  better  tax  structure? 

Most  tax  experts  would  agree  that 
there  are  several  principles  or  goals 
that  any  tax  system  in  a  democracy 
should  strive  to  achieve.  These  are: 

First,  taxes  should  be  clear  and  visi- 
ble to  voters,  so  that  the  cost  of  Oov- 
emment and  who  pays  it  is  known. 
Concurrently,  taxes  Aould  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  insure  that  everyone  pays 
a  fair  share  and  so  that  taxpayers  per- 
ceive that  the  system  is  Just; 

Second,  revenues  should  be  adequate 
to  support  an  appropriate  level  of 
public  service; 

Third,  tax  burden  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  line  with  ability  to  pay.  That 
is.  the  tax  structure  should  be  progres- 
sive* 

Fourth,  ability  to  pay  is  best  meas- 
ured by  a  broadly  defined  income  base. 
That  is,  taxpayers  making  the  same 
amount  of  income,  whatever  its 
source,  should  be  taxed  equally;  and 

Fifth,  the  tax  system  should  be  neu- 
tral regarding  investment  decisions. 
That  is.  Investment  decisions  should 
be  based  upon  economic  consider- 
ations, not  whether  the  tax  systems 
favors  one  type  of  investment  over  an- 
other. 

Obviously,  by  these  criterion,  the 
present  tax  system  is  a  mess.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  tax  principles  that 
were  once  the  hallmark  of  our  tax 
structure. 

MAJOB  riATuass  or  tbs  PAn  tax  act 

Now.  what  if  we  could  return  to 
those  tax  principles  of  yesterday? 

What  if  we  could  make  personal  eco- 
nomic decisions  without  first  looking 
to  see— with  the  help  of  an  accountant 
or  lawyer— whether  the  Tax  Code  will 
harm  or  encourage  that  decision? 

Sounds  like  pie-in-the-sky.  does  it 
not? 

Sounds  like  another  simple,  but 
wrong,  quick-fix  solution  to  a  complex 
problem. 

But  it  is  not. 

The  Fair  Tax  Act  would  vastly  sim- 
plify the  Tax  Code,  restore  fairness 
and  equity  to  the  tax  structure,  and 
create  tax  laws  that  are  neutral  with 
respect  to  individual  Judgments  about 
the  merits  of  economic  Investments. 

Briefly,  the  act  would: 

First  Establish  Just  three  tax  rates: 
14  percent.  26  percent,  and  30  percent. 
The  14-peroent  rate  would  apply  to  in- 
dividuals earning  up  to  $25,000  and 


couples  earning  up  to  $40,000.  The  26- 
pooent  rate  would  apply  to  individ- 
uals earning  between  $25,000  and 
$87,500  and  to  couples  earning  be- 
tween $40,040  and  $65,000.  And  the  30- 
peroent  rate  would  apply  to  Individ- 
uals f^Twitig  more  than  $$7,500  and  to 
couples  earning  more  than  $66,000. 

Second.  Retain  several  especially  im- 
portant tax  expoiditureK  namely  the 
exemptl<ni  Dor  dependents,  the  elderly, 
and  the  blind:  the  deductions  for  em- 
ployee business  expenses,  hmne  mort- 
gage interest,  charitable  contributions. 
State  and  local  income  and  real  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  contributions  to  IRA 
and  Keogh  plans;  the  exclusions  for 
social  security  and  veterans'  benefits; 
and  the  exemption  for  interest  on  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds. 

Third.  Elfenlnate  most  other  tax  ex- 
penditures. 

IVHirth.  Increase  the  standard  de- 
duction. 

Fifth.  Increase  the  taxpayer  exemp- 
tion 

Sixth.  Establish  a  single  30-percent 
corporate  tax  rate  and  eliminate  most 
of  the  corporate  tax  preferences  that 
distort  investment  decisions. 

What  are  the  act's  practical  effects? 
They  are  substantial. 
The  act  would: 

First.  Make  tax  computation  easier 
for  aU  taxpayers,  espedally  those  in 
the  low  and  middle  income  brackets; 

Second.  Decrease  marginal  tax  rates 
for  nearly  all  taxpayers.  Indeed,  wo- 
proxlmately  70  percoit  of  all  taxpay- 
ers would  receive  a  tax  cut  when  the 
act  goes  into  effect; 

Third.  Sitotantially  simplify  the  tax 
forms  and  instruction  by  rqieallng 
most  of  the  special  tax  loophole  provi- 
sions; 

Fourth.  Virtually  eliminate  bracket 
creep  due  to  inflation  by  drastically  re- 
ducing the  number  of  tax  rates.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  marriage  penalty 
would  be  substantially  cut;  and 

Fifth.  Rdtain  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  tax  system. 

tax.  President,  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take. This  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  It  will 
not  cure  in  one  fell  swoop  the  serious 
economic  ils  that  confront  us. 

Nor  will  It  balance  the  budget.  It  is 
not  designed  to  do  so.  The  proposal  is 
dedgned  to  collect  as  much  revenue  as 
would  otherwise  be  collected  under 
the  law.  To  balance  the  budget.  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  look  at  the 
hard  choices  in  dcanestlc  spending  pro- 
grams and  In  the  defense  budget 

Finally,  this  proposal  Is  not  a  so- 
called  flat  tax.  It  preserves  t^e  pro- 
gressive nature  of  the  present  tax 
system.  Pregresslvity  is  at  the  heart  of 
tax  fairness  and  equity. 

This  probosal,  however,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  public  con- 
fidence in  the  tax  system  snd,  hence, 
in  Oovemment  itself. 


comxusnnr  TBS  sxAKB 
Mr.  President  the  Fair  Tax  Act  will 
not  be  easy  to  enact  To  dlsmantie  the 
network  of  tax  credits,  exclusions,  and 
deduetioas  is  a  difficult  task.  Never- 
thdess.  I,  for  one.  am  encouraged  by 
the  proposal  set  forth  today.  I  believe 
that  it  sets  us  clearly  on  the  path  of 
substantial  and  meaningful  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  months,  as  this  and  other  tax 
reform  measures  are  considered,  I 
intend  to  elaborate  on  the  points  I 
have  made  today.  In  the  meantime.  I 
again  applaud  Senator  BpuDtxr  for  his 
thoughtful  leadership,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  the 
effort  to  restore  simplicity,  fairness. 
and  efficiency  to  our  Tax  Code.* 


COAL  PIPELINES  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  will  soon  consider  legislation  to 
auUiorize  the  right  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  for  coal  pipelines.  The  legisla- 
tion has  already  been  reported  by  the 
Energy  Committee,  as  it  was  last  year, 
by  a  wide  margin. 

It  has  been  almost  10  years  since  the 
Senate  passed  comparable  legislation 
which  I  sponsored.  In  the  early  1970'8. 
Interest  in  coal  pipelines  was  limited 
to  a  few  companies.  The  debate  over 
coal  pipelines  was  viewed  as  a  parochi- 
al controversy  between  coal  pipelines 
and  railroads.  This  is  no  longer  true. 

Today,  what  is  at  stake  in  the  fight 
over  coal  pipelines  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  it  was  10  years  ago.  What  is 
really  involved  now  is  our  ability  to  de- 
velop our  great  coal  resources  and  use 
them  effectively  at  home  and  abroad— 
in  international  trade  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  f oreii^  policy. 

A  recent  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce on  the  trade  and  security  impli- 
cations of  coal  pipelines  puts  the  role 
of  coal  pipelines  in  a  new  perspective. 
It  points  out  that  for  "our  allies  and 
trading  partners.  UJS.  coal  is  a  means 
to  lessm  their  dependence  on  insecure 
supplies  of  energy."  It  cites  foreign 
concerns  about  rapidly  increasing  coal 
transportation  costs  and  notes  that 
"Europeans  in  particular  view  con- 
struction of  coal  slurry  pipelines  as  an 
indication  of  U.S.  commitment  to 
become  a  long-term,  stable  and  reli- 
able suivller  of  coaL" 

I  ttffjr  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  memorandum  u>pear 
In  the  RacoBD  following  my  remarks. 

The  FRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  two 
major  factors  underlie  the  increased 
significance  of  coal  pipelines.  One  is 
the  dramatic  rise  of  an  international 
coal  trade,  spurred  by  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  in  coimtries  on  six  conti- 


nents. The  other  is  the  relentleaB  in- 
crease in  inland  rail  coal  transporta- 
tion costs. 

The  trath  is  we  are  already  compet- 
ing in  an  international  coal  maricet  not 
only  for  sales  in  foreign  countries  but 
for  sales  in  this  country  as  weU.  Our 
use  of  modem  coal  pipeline  technolo- 
gy for  coal  tranqwrt  could  be  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  our  ability  to  prevent 
foreign  coal  from  invading  domestic 
mariuts  and  build  foreign  reliance  on 
n.S.  coal  resources. 

It  is  worth  noting.  Mr.  President 
that  coal  pipelines  either  are  planned 
or  are  under  construction  in  both 
China  and  Russia.  Indeed.  American 
firms  have  been  asked  to  help  plan 
and  dodgn  some  of  these  pUieltaies.  It 
would  be  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  if  Eu- 
ropean and  Far  Eastern  coal  maricets 
were  lost  to  foreign  countries  using 
coal  pipelines  built  with  our  technolo- 
gy when  we  cannot  use  this  proven 
technology  here. 

Obviouidy.  the  use  of  coal  pipelines 
overseas  will  develop  over  a  p«iod  of 
time  and  the  competitive  advantage 
offered  by  pipelines  is  not  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  domestic  markets.  But 
our  coal  export  trade  is  already  threat- 
ened by  escalating  costs  of  rail  trans- 
port. Even  now  it  costs  $24  a  ton  to 
move  coal  by  raQ  from  Colorado  to  Los 
Angeles  for  export— which  is  more 
than  much  of  this  coal  costs  at  the 
mine  mouth. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  concludes  that 
the  United  States  may  not  profit 
greatly  from  any  growth  in  world  coal 
trade  because  our  coal  is  too  costly. 
Transportation  is  the  greatest  sina^e 
factor  in  rising  coal  costs.  Railroad 
rates  for  coal  haulage  increased  50 
pereent  from  1979  to  1982.  As  a  result 
of  recent  ICC  decisions,  railroads  now 
have  authority  to  raise  rates  even 
higher— as  much  as  15  percent  a  year 
after  inflation. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Europeans 
and  Japanese  are  concerned  about  ac- 
celerating transportation  costs  for  UJS. 
coal.  They  have  made  clear  that  they 
will  not  buy  our  coal  if  it  is  not  com- 
petitive. The  Europeans  and  Japanese 
are  also  well  aware  that  coal  pipelines 
will  not  be  built  without  the  grant  of 
FMeral  eminent  domain  authority. 
They  sinu)ly  do  not  understand  our 
unwillingness  to  introduce  a  proven, 
cost-effective  technology  to  reduce 
coal  export  costs. 

Mr.  President  it  was  the  controversy 
over  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline  to  West- 
em  Europe  that  focused  attention  on 
the  potential  of  coal  pipelines  for  en- 
hancing our  coal  export  cwabQlties. 
We  should  have  learned  from  our 
futUe  efforts  to  stop  the  Soviet  pipe- 
line that  you  cannot  beat  something 
with  nothing.  In  objecting  to  the  reli- 
ance of  European  countries  on  Soviet 
gas.  the  United  States  was  in  a  diffl- 
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cult  poaKkm  from  the  outset  becMiae 
we  lUMl  Uttle  to  offer  tn  return.  Coal 
repreaentB  our  only  resUstle  loog-tenn 
altenutlve  to  thoae  who  will  otherwise 
beeome  dependent  oo  Soviet  energy.  A 
stroiw  U.8.  oommltinent  to  building 
the  infrasbrueture  for  a  major  coal 
export  trade-including  coal  pipe- 
lines—will  be  taken  as  a  signal  that  we 
are  serious  about  providing  that  alter- 
native. 

amiMTii 

VA.  DmaamBit  afCommcs. 

;  TluaB  AnmnsnuTioa. 

WaAinotOH,  D.C. 

worn  BAWm  LXJMMK 

Tmca:  W.  H.  IIOrIi.  Jr.:  John  Ferriter. 
Subject:  Joint  Oommento  of  the  Deput- 

menti  of  f^M»"M»»»«'  and  State  on  Interna- 

Uooal  Trade  and  National  Security  ImpU- 

eatlana  of  Coal  Starry  FipeUnea. 

borgy  ■emrtty  Is  vital  to  the  economic 
beotth  and  growth  of  the  United  Statei  and 
iti  tndiiw  partDOi.  Whfle  complete  energy 
■elf-auffletaney  for  Weatem  nations  la  not 
poMlble.  VS.  ptdlcy  la  to  encourage  reliance 
on  aeeure  energy  aouroes.  such  aa  coal. 
rather  ^*»^»  imttt*''*  aupidles  of  lliddle 
Kastem  ofl  or  Soviet  natural  gas. 

Par  our  alUea  and  trading  partners.  XJ& 
coal  la  a  means  to  Icaaen  their  dependence 
on  liMinirr  supples  of  energy.  Competitive 
pricing  of  our  coal  Is  essential  for  it  to 
achieve  Ite  role  as  a  stable  and  reliable 
source  of  energy. 

Tranaportatlon  costs  are  the  most  expen- 
dve  component  In  the  price  of  VS.  coal  de- 
livered to  overseas  markets.  The  inland 
traiHportatlon  cost  generally  exceeds  the 
ocean  shipping  costs  by  a  factor  of  two.  The 
cost  of  the  Inland  transportation  of  export 
coal  ranges  from  H  (In  the  Eastern  United 
Statea)  to  %  (In  the  Western  United  States) 
of  the  F.03.  (VS.  port)  price. 

Coal  bvvcrs,  aa  well  as  the  governments  of 
major  ooal  Importing  countries,  have  repeat- 
edly f  f  prwsrd  oooeem  over  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing UjB.  Inland  transportation  costs: 

The  Euiopcan  Community  and  the  Japa- 
have  ^pfW'^i^y  stated  that  the  high 
of  inland  transportation  is  a  major  de- 
terrent to  increased  purchases  of  UJS.  coaL 

Japanese  and  Kuropean  firms  have  fQed 
<«n—i«xint«  before  the  ICC  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  lack  of  competition  for  rail- 
roads In   the   Inland   coal   tranaportatlon 

Representatives  from  Denmark.  France. 
Finland,  and  the  EBC  have  testified  before 
Congress  that  even  In  soft  ocean  freight 
mar»f^.  the  hl|^  inland  transportation 
cost  of  VS.  coal  remains  a  deterrait. 

purdiasen  of  coal  have  ex- 
reiuctawe  to  enter  into  tone-term 
with  V&  coal  produoos  due  to 
the  Tf '***^  costs  for  inland  transporu- 
tion  moving  coal  to  the  ports. 

Coal  slurry  ptp*"****  are  an  alternative 
transportation  system  for  moving  coal  to 
the  porta.  Integrated  slurry  transport  and 
iiMwtHnf  systems  have  the  potential  for 
Inland  tranvortatlon  of  coal  in  an  efficient 
and  evtooaaaentally  acceptable  manner. 

Coal  slurry  plpdlnea  competing  In  VS. 
Inland  tranapoitatlan  markets  would  be  con- 
alstant  with  our  international  energy  policy, 
wlileh  isofWra  for  maximum  freedom  for 
oarkst  forces  to  determine  energy  prices. 
Ilie  assoianee  that  UJB.  coal  transportation 
eostai  as  well  as  production  costs,  wm  be 
governed  by  market  forces  would  make  our 
coal  more  attractive  to  our  trading  partners. 


Moreover,  the  Buropeans  in  particular  view 
oonstructlan  of  coal  slurry  pipelines  as  an 
imWfatV"'  of  VS.  commitment  to  become  a 
long-term,  stable  and  reliable  supplier  of 
ooaL 

Enactment  of  coal  pipeline  legislation 
granting  access  to  the  federal  eminent 
domain  process  would  send  a  strong  signal 
to  VS.  trading  partners  that  the  United 
States  la  taideed  conunltted  to  facilitating  in- 
creased coal  expOTts  by  encouraging  compe- 
tition In  the  Inland  transportation  of  that 
coal,  and  may  provide  an  increased  incentive 
for  them  to  purchase  UJS.  ooaL 

Coal  exports  in  IggS  contributed  nearly  |« 
billion  to  our  balance  of  trade  and  iwovlded 
over  80.000  Jobs  in  the  coal  mining  Industry. 
The  U.S.  market  share  in  the  growing  inter- 
national steam  coal  trade  may  be  Jeopard- 
ised without  a  competitive  inland  transpor- 
Ution  system.  Coal  pipelines  are  one  such 
alternative  system  available  to  coal  exports. 


NUCLEAR  MTaSTT.K  WARNING 
SYSTEM— ONE  MISTAKE  AND 
KISS  THIS  WORLD  GOODBYE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  the  immoise  dependence 
all  Americans  have  on  the  warning 
system  we  have  put  into  place  to  alert 
our  President  to  a  nuclear  attack  on 
this  country  by  the  Soviets.  The  best 
evidence  indicates  that  the  President 
is  more  and  more  dependent  on  the 
interception  by  our  satellites  of  a 
filing  from  a  Soviet  launcher.  The 
President  would  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  act.  He  might  very  possibly 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  press 
that  nuclear  button  baaed  on  reliance 
on  a  warning  system  that  could  be  in 
error. 

On  Sunday.  May  29.  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  remarkable  story  by 
Richard  Halloran  detailing  pecdsely 
how  and  where  our  military  would 
react  to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  Mr. 
Halloran  explains  the  workings  of  the 
elaborate  system  that  protects  this 
eountoy  and  the  checks  and  double- 
checks  to  prevent  the  tragic  possibility 
that  a  nuclear  war  could  flow  from  a 
mistake  or  a  series  of  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  any  thoughtful 
Member  of  the  Congress  reading  this 
detailed  description  of  the  elaborate, 
complex  machinery  that  provides  the 
President  with  the  Information  he 
needs  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
make  the  fatal  decision  to  put  our  im- 
mense nuclear  deterrent  into  action 
must  be  struck  with  the  myriad  ways 
in  which  a  series  of  mistakes  that 
could  occur  today,  tomorrow,  next 
year  or  20  years  from  now  could  push 
this  world  over  the  <dlff . 

I  wish  every  Member  could  read  this 
story  and  think  about  its  implications. 
My  personal  reaction  is  that  we  live  in 
a  far  more  dangerous  world  than  most 
of  us  have  realised,  that  it  is  becoming 
more  dangerous  with  every  month 
that  passni.  and  that  the  prospect  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  live 
their  lives  and  not  suffer  extermina- 
tion In  a  nuclear  war  has  become  dis- 


tinctly dimmer.  And  this  ootalnly  re- 
inforces my  determination  to  do  all  I 
can  to  persuade  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  pass  the  nuclear  frecM  resolutiim 
that  passed  the  House  and  then  to 
press  on  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  this 
appalling  destructive  power. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  the  May  29  New  York 
Times  by  Richard  Halloran.  be  printed 
intheRicoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in .  the 
RacoBO,  as  follows: 

NocLBAS  MTSsn.ss-  WAsmro  Ststbi  am 
TBS  QunnoR  or  Whbh  to  Fns;  Conn- 

VfOKE  HlOB  AT  NOBAD 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

CHxmnn  MonnAni,  Colo.— If  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  fired  nuclear  mlaaQes  at  the 
United  States,  seconds  after  the  rocket  en- 
gines ianited  bells  would  ring  and  lights 
would  flash  in  warning  centers  deep  inside 
this  mountain. 

This  is  where  America  would  first  learn  of 
that  nuclear  attack,  the  North  American 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  says.  Around 
the  dodi.  information  is  collected  here  from 
senson  aboard  satellites  and  radar  stations 
around  the  world  to  make  an  immediate  as- 
sessment of  any  possible  incoming  threat. 

Within  minutes,  the  assessment  would  be 
passed  to  Washington  and  to  the  President 
for  his  decision  on  when  and  how  to  order 
retaliatory  strikes. 

But  operations  at  Cheyenne  Mountain 
have  become  the  subject  of  increasing  con- 
cern as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  talk  more  frequently  about  the  possi- 
bility of  T%v«wti<Tig  nuclear  missiles  on  warn- 
ings that  might  l>e  miscalculated. 

Skeptics  of  the  nation's  nuclear  policy 
worry  that  mistakes  made  here  by  man  or 
machine  could  make  a  false  alarm  look  like 
an  attack.  That  might  lead,  they  fear,  to  an 
erroneous  sssessment  reported  to  Washing- 
ton, and  could  contribute  to  a  Presidential 
decision  to  fire  United  States  missiles  In  re- 
taliation, thus  possibly  starting  a  nuclear 
war  by  accident. 

But  the  commanding  general  of  the  Norad 
warning  complex  here  asserts  that  such  a 
aeries  of  errors  cannot  happoi.  that  false 
alarms  could  not  lead  to  a  Judgment  that  an 
attack  had  been  launched. 

Decisions  made  inside  this  mountain.  Just 
outside  Colorado  Springs,  must  be  measured 
in  minutes  and  seconds.  In  the  case  of 
Soviet  land-based  mlssUes.  the  trajectory  to 
the  United  States  takes  30  to  3S  minutes: 
for  submarine-launched  missiles,  the  esti- 
mated time  is  8  to  15  minutes. 

Under  those  circumstances,  said  Gen. 
James  V.  Barttnger  of  the  Air  Force, 
"There's  no  questton  about  the  validity  of 
the  commander's  assessment" 

The  general  said  In  an  Interview  that  his 
primary  responsibility  Is  to  provide  Wash- 
ington with  what  he  calls  "timely,  unambig- 
uous, reliable  warning"  that  a  raid  on  North 
America  has  begun.  He  must  pMsonally 
aaseas  each  of  about  BOO  missile  and  satellite 
launching"  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Statea  and  other  nations  In  a  year.  "I  have 
confidence  In  the  integrity  of  our  sensor  sys- 
tems, our  computeiB,  our  people,  our  oper- 
ational procedures  and  consequently  am  100 
percent  confldoit  In  my  assessments,"  he 
said. 


June  8, 1983 

■acpn 
Regarding  f 4lae  alarms  in  the 
al  HarttngCT  said  eadi  bad  been  qulekly 
Judged  to  have  been  Just  that.  Be  said  there 
was  "not  a  ehgnoe  in  a  mOlian''  that  a  false 
alarm  could  ISad  to  an  assessment  that  an 
attsflr  had  bfg^ir^ 

Since  false  alarms  in  19T0  and  1080,  he 
said.  140  milUw  computerised  messagas.  or 
an  average  of  6,700  an  hour,  have  been  aent 
without  an  eoor.  "That's  the  type  of  per- 
formance the  world  should  expect  ttom.  us," 
General  Hartinger  said. 

Crttiea.  however,  have  long  expressed  anx- 
iety that  m^-*f^—  here  could  lead  to  an  in- 
advertent nudlear  war,  especially  with  the 
deployment  of  more  modem  arma.  Herbot 
SoovUle,  a  f  ortner  director  of  the  Ame  Con- 
trol and  Disatmamnat  Agency,  has  repeat- 
edly critlcixed  President  Reagan's  dedskm 
to  deptoy  MX  nuclear  mlssllfs,  on  the 
ground  that  fear  of  a  Soviet  preemptive 
strike  against  them  might  possibly  encour- 
age false  readings  of  the  waning  system 
and  perhaps  lead  to  nudear  war  by  acci- 
dent. 

Arthur  Macy  Cox,  a  spedalist  <m  arms 
control,  recently  asserted  that  the  system 
often  generated  false  alarma.  He  contended 
that  the  poaslbilitlea  of  an  aoddent  would 
increase  "in  ttie  hair  trigger  atmovhere  of 
an  intematioaal  crisis." 

But  a  report  issued  by  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater,  Republican  of  Arlsona,  and  Sen- 
ator Ou7  Bart,  Democrat  of  CtOxmOo. 
after  the  false  alarms  in  1980  said: 

"In  no  way  can  it  be  said  tliat  the  United 
States  was  dfise  to  nnlt'sshlng  nuclear  war 
as  a  result  of  the  June  3  and  6  incidents.  In 
a  teal  sense,  the  total  system  worked  prop- 
erly In  that,  even  thougli  the  mechanical 
electronic  put  produced  erroneous  Informa- 
tion, the  human  part  correctly  evaluated  It 
and  prevented  any  irrevocable  action." 

a«ierally  «>eaklng,  skeptks  of  the  warn- 
ing system  have  come  from  among  the 
ranks  of  thoae  who  have  opposed  President 
Reagan's  mlltary  spending  plans.  Ills  pro- 
posals to  retitallxe  the  nuclear  deterrait, 
and  the  much  disputed  MX  mlssQe  program. 
They  have  tiad  little  influmoe  In  the  Ad- 
ministration and  only  marginBl  Influence  on 
Congress,  which  has  apiwoved  the  start  of  a 
$20  billion  program  for  Improvements  in  the 
warning  and  ifrmmimlrffH*''*'  system,  such 
as  state-of-the-art  computers. 

woaxnros  or  ths  stsisii 
Officers  explaining  the  warning  system 
said  that  secends  after  Soviet  miasilea  lifted 
out  of  silos  id  Siberia  and  their  rocket  oi- 
glnes  Ignited,  green-screened  consoles  would 
spring  to  life  here.  hlgh-9eed  teleprinters 
would  chatter,  and  battle  staffs  would  swift- 
ly come  to  tuU  alert  tn  a  missile  warning 
center,  a  spaee  computaUon  center,  and  the 
Norad  command  post.  At  the  same  time, 
that  Information  would  alert  duty  officers 
in  Washingttti.  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
in  Omaha,  and  other  command  posts 
around  the  world. 

From  his  seat  on  the  aeoond  deck  of  the 
three  story  command  post,  the  commanding 
general  wouM  see  the  track  of  the  missiles 
displayed  cm  one  of  two  huge  wall  acreena. 
The  flight  of  the  mlssUes  would  be  traced 
minute  by  minute  as  they  passed  through 
their  SO-  to  35-minute  traJeetmy  to  the 
United  Statea. 

On  the  other  screen,  data  from  87  com- 
puters here  oould  flash  positions  of  Soviet 
sutamsrines  hi  the  Atlantic  and  Fadfle  or 
Bhow  the  orWte  of  Soviet  leconnataanre 
Mt^niV  Tliat  acreen  could  also  dl91sy 
daU  from  sensors  thst  would  begin  tracking 
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launched  missiles  as  soon  as  they 

broke  water  and  would  trace  them  through 
their  a-  to  U-minute  flights. 

Aliove  the  aereena,  a  flow  of  date  on  at- 
t^tjHmf  mlssaes  woidd  be  displayed  on  two 
psnelB  that' look  like  a  series  of  digital 
dodn.  One  would  tell  when  the  first  missile 
was  fired;  another,  how  many  missiles  were 
on  the  way;  a  third,  the  general  direction  in 
whidi  they  were  heading.  One  pand  is  dedi- 
cated to  watching  missiles  coming  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  other,  those  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Three  more  counters  on  each  panel  are 
marked  NYI,  IMPTD,  AND  TTO,  meaning 
Not  Tet  rr^T*^**.  Impacted,  and  Time  To 
Go.  The  first  would  tell  bow  many  in  a  slavo 
were  still  «i  the  way;  the  second,  how  many 
iiMj  hit  and  exploded,  and  the  third,  the 
Htn»  In  minutes  until  the  next  explosion. 

As  the  situation  unfolded  before  the  gen- 
eral and  his  battle  staff  seated  with  consoles 
like  tdevisltm  sets  on  either  side  and  behind 
him.  he  would  pi<^  up  a  beige  telephone  to 
check  with  openiting  officers  in  the  centers 
feeding  information  to  the  cranmand  post  or 
to  aenaor  sites  around  the  world. 

The  general  would  also  confer  with  other 
senior  military  commanders  in  what  is 
known  as  a  threat  assessment  conference 
and  would  give  his  own  assessments  to  the 
National  Military  Command  Center  in  the 
Fentagm  for  relay  to  the  President,  wher- 
ever he  might  be.  If  those  officers  thought 
It  warranted,  they  would  summon  a  missile 
attaiA  conference  that  would  include  the 
President.  Such  a  conference  has  never  been 
hdd. 

General  Hartinger  said  his  responsibility 
was  to  furnish  information  and  assessments, 
not  recommendations,  to  Washington.  "We 
at  Norad  provide  flexible  nudear  response 
options,"  he  said. 

It  would  then  be  up  to  the  President  to 
choose  and  to  send  out  an  emergency  action 
message  to  order  retaliatory  fire.  That  order 
would  go  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
which  controls  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
mlBsOea,  the  long-range  bombers  and  the 
mlssile-flrlng  submarines. 

One  possible  order,  if  national  policy  is 
changed  and  communlcatiiHis  systems  im- 
proved, could  be  "launch  on  wandng,"  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  known,  "launch  under 
attadL"  That  means  the  President  would 
Older  a  retaliatory  strike  before  the  first 
Soviet  missOe  hit  the  United  States. 

mwrwn  ufo  DOUBLE-CHSCKS 

If  a  policy  of  launching  under  attack  was 
adopted.  Norad's  assessment  of  the  warning 
Information  would  be  critical  in  preventing 
an  Inadvertent  nudear  war.  Officers  here 
said  their  confidence  in  giving  a  correct  as- 
sessment was  based  on  an  array  of  strategic 
Intelligence,  tactical  warning  provided  by 
sensors  with  daU  interpreted  in  missUe 
warning  and  space  computation  centers,  and 
dottble-chedcs  provided  by  solar  weather  an- 
alysta  snd  medalists  constantly  checking  on 
the  health  of  the  sensors,  communications, 
and  computers. 

Assessments  of  data  from  the  sensors 
woidd  be  made  in  the  context  of  strategic 
intelligence,  the  officers  said.  Intelligence 
unite  here  mafatt^tn  %  24-hour  watch  and 
brief  senior  officers  daily  on  political  or 
military  devdoimentL  The  chances  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  strike  with  a  "bolt 
out  of  the  blue"  are  slim,  they  said. 

Tliey  also  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  unlikely  to  launch  only  a  single 
missile  or  a  few  missiles.  That  would  cause 
relatively  little  damage  to  United  States 
mlaUes  and  thus  the  President  could  afford 


to  confirm  the  attack  liefoie 
What  was  far  more  likely,  they  said, 
salvo  of  several  hundred  mtaslles  thst  would 
be  unmistsksble  on  the  screens  here. 

More  than  aenson  and  oomputefs.  said  an 
operations  officer,  "peoide  are  the  key."  He 
added:  "The  entire  system  relies  on  peoi^ 
snd  Uie  petmle  who  are  here  are  trained  to 
be  sumidOus.  They  are  disolminators." 
Three  shifta  of  250  people  eadi  work  Inakle 
the  mountain  baae  around  the  do^  with 
an  additional  650  providing  support. 

FSOTBCnOK  AOAOnT  SABOTAtS 

TO  protect  the  Norad  complex  from  sabo- 
teurs, security  checks  are  everye^iere.  Each 
person  entering  Uie  mountain  is  diecked 
through  a  heavily  guarded  post  outside  the 
tunnd  leaiUng  Into  the  complex,  then  again 
as  he  or  she  enters  the  complex  Itadf .  Espe- 
cially sensitive  areas  are  marked  with  warn- 
ing signs:  "Use  of  Deadly  Force  Author- 
ized." In  addition,  officers  said,  everyme  as- 
signed to  duty  here  is  screened  psychologi- 
cally and  is  periodically  retested. 

Sabotage  from  the  outside  would  be  diffi- 
cult because  the  complex  within  the  moun- 
tain is  largely  self-omtalned.  It  has  ite  own 
dectric  power  supply  from  six  diced  genera- 
tors, its  own  water  reservior  and  food  and 
supplies  to  last  for  30  days.  The  air  intakes 
have  been  constructed  to  filter  out  radioac- 
tivity. Vital  information  feeding  into  the 
cmnmand  post  comes  from  the  missile  warn- 
ing center  and  the  space  computation 
center.  Both  are  dose  to  the  command  poet 
in  buildings  that  sit  atop  large  mrings  in- 
tended to  absorb  the  shock  of  a  nudear  ex- 
plosion outside. 

Raw  date  fiowing  into  the  miasUe  warning 
center,  a  dimly  lighted  room  the  sise  of  an 
ordinary  living  room  but  crammed  with 
equipment,  comes  from  24  sensors  around 
the  world,  induding  three  satellites  that  can 
see  everywhere  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 


Those  satellites,  with  their  infrared  sen- 
sors, are  the  first  to  note  the  launching  of  a 
Soviet  missile  or  satellite,  picking  up  the 
heat  from  the  rocket  engines  at  liftoff  on  a 
clear  day  or  as  soon  as  the  rocket  breaks 
through  douds.  The  satellites  today  are  out 
of  reach  of  Soviet  antisatelllte  weapons  but 
may  become  vulnerable  In  the  future  with 
advancing  antisatelllte  technology. 

Information  from  the  satellites  is  teans- 
mltted  through  communications  satellites 
and  ground  stetions  in  Australia  and  the 
United  States  to  Cheyome  MountaiiL  Sec- 
onds later,  powerful  radar  stations,  pick  up 
the  trail  as  the  missiles  cut  through  radar 
fans  beamed  out  from  Clear,  Alaska;  Thule. 
Greenland,  and  ^llngdalea,  Kngland.  About 
10  minutes  into  flight  the  nudear  warheads 
aboard  the  missiles  would  separate  and  be 
tracked  by  radar  individually. 

As  the  wartieads  got  doser  to  the  United 
Stotes,  they  would  be  seen  by  a  radar  sta- 
tion at  Concrete,  NJ).  A  radar  station  on 
Cape  Cod  watches  the  Atlantic;  one  in  Cali- 
fornia watches  the  Pacific  and  a  third  In 
Florida,  the  Caribbean.  Three  Navy  surveQ- 
lance  radars  also  look  to  the  south  and  feed 
more  date  to  Cheyenne  Mountain. 

The  combination  of  sensors  is  pertiaps  the 
most  critical  double  check  in  the  syston.  No 
single  sensor  is  ever  trusted.  Rather,  every 
reading  must  be  confirmed  by  date  from  at 
least  two  sensors  that  are  of  different  typea. 
In  the  Jargon  here,  that  is  called  "dual  phe- 
nomenology." 

A  Soviet  missile  test-fired  from  the  Urals, 
for  inirt^if^.  would  most  probably  be  seen 
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by  feM  infnnd  MteDttM.  tay  ft  ndv  ■tatkn 
hi  PMMlft.  TVftay.  riilik  after  iMmetalnc. 
Ill  ■  Mfinwil  railir  tn  thr  rtilHirrtrTT  — '  *t 
a  tmrd  at  flhMV*.  an  Alratlan  Waad  off 
tnm  ad«-tllcht  to  the  target  ana 
I  tte  KaiMbatka  Fenlnmla. 
TIM  radar  atattoa  at  Shanya  can  track  an 
objeet  tlM  riw  of  a  bMetaD  from  1000  mllea 
avay  ind  eaa  keep  take  on  100  mkaOea  or 
■Vrimtt  at  a  time.  THat  atattai  baa  wbat  la 
kaovn  aa  a  pbaaed  arraj  radar  able  to  acan 
a  lane  espanee  of  apaee  tn  le«  tban  a 


Data  from  all  thoee  aenaora  would  flow 
Into  the  ailaile  waminc  center,  where  the 
in  eharae  would  give  operaton  at 
Be  minute  to  confirm  that 
waa  worktnc  properly  In  what  to 
called  a  mlHlle  dtoplay  conference.  It  to  the 
tint  and  OMiat  routine  of  the  oonferencee 
and  eaa  take  pteee  aeferal  timea  a  day. 

In  another  M  ■econd^  the  officer  In 
eharae  hen  would  be  on  the  beige  tele- 
phone to  Oeneral  Bartlnger.  or  one  of  two 
other  generak.  with  the  daU  on  what  to 
caned  hen  "the  ennt"  The  general  decMn 
whether  an  attack  haa  been  launched  and 
tmaarita  that  aneaament  to  Waahlngton 
and  100  other  wwnmand  poaU  around  the 


The  Inf onaattai  and  the  commander's  a»- 
M— iifint  alao  go  to  Ottawa  becaoae  Norad  to 
a  Joint  ''i?T'"—"H  of  the  United  Statea  and 
r>mM»^^  Tttt  deputy  commander,  who 
■tandi  In  for  General  Bartlnger  when  he  to 
away,  to  always  a  Canadian,  and  other  Cana- 
dian offlcen  serve  hen. 

A  wtaca.  oa  stacb 

An  opcntlOBe  offleen  mid  the  system 
generated  about  fhrc  false  alarms  a  year.  A 
fatoe  alarm  could  be  eauaed  by  a  forest  fin 
In  Siberia  detected  by  hea^senslng  satel- 
Ittea.  But  the  offloer  said  "a  forest  fin 
It  even  look  Uke  a  rocket  engine"  when 
n  a  cooaole  ben.  Moreover,  be- 
then  was  no  mtorflT  the  report  from 
the  satellite  seneor  would  not  pam  the  next 
st9  In  the  conflniMrtlon  process,  verifica- 
tion of  a  Bitoslle  track  cutting  through  a 
radar  beam. 

Coonneiy.  the  track  of  space  debris  f aU- 
lag  back  taito  the  earth's  atmosphen  pro- 
ducea  a  trace  that  doea  look  like  an  Incom- 
ing warhead.  But  then  would  be  no  report 
a  mtemtif  to  confirm  a  flrlng.  and 
mace  debrto  bums  up  and  dtoappean 
from  the  scope. 

In  addition,  the  space  computation  center 
hen  would  han  been  tracking  the  piece  of 
debrto  from  Its  beginning  The  center,  draw- 
ing on  the  senaon  around  the  world,  maln- 
talna  a  catalogue  of  most  man-made  objects 
In  space. 

One  day  recently  the  apace  watdien  had 
14.070  items  entered  tai  that  catatogue.  be- 
ginning with  the  Ruaslan  satellite  Sputnik 
In  lOOT  ami  Inrhiding  the  first  American  sat- 
eOtte.  Vanguard  1.  which  went  up  a  year 
later  and  to  still  there.  It  to  Na  5  In  the  cata- 
logue. 

Of  thoee  apace  objects.  4J00  wen  stin  In 
orUt  on  that  day  but  six  wen  known  to  be 
deeaying  and  wen  predicted  to  drop  out  of 
orMt  within  days. 

While  data  on  each  vaee  olijeet  constant- 
ly flow  into  the  coavutera.  the  apace  watch- 
en  keep  a  partlrolar  eye  on  Soviet  reoon- 
natosanffi  and  other  Intelligence  mtellites, 
They  tracked,  for  Inatanre.  about  IS  aatel- 
Utea  the  SovieC  nnion  poattkmed  abon  the 
South  Atlantic  In  the  course  of  Britain's 
with  Argentina  over  the  Falkland  Ia- 


in addltkm  to  radar,  the 
center,  irtilch  oiakea  M,000 
day.  dnwB  on  data  from 
10  feet  tan  and  welgliing  three  tona  that  can 
photograph  at  night  a  lighted  object  the 
siae  of  a  baakethan  90.000  Bsnea  in  vace. 
Thoee  cameraa  operate  at  baaea  In  Sooth 
Korea.  Mew  l^falanrt.  Italy  and  CaUfocnIa 
and  at  a  Canadian  baae  in  Ni 

A  new  electnHiptlcal  system  of 
video  cameras  and  computen  designed  to 
detect  and  track  obJecU  that  an  SS.000 
milea  deep  taito  apace  to  being  devdoped. 
with  the  first  three  scheduled  to  be  oper- 
ational thto  year  tn  New  Mexico.  Hawaii  and 
South  Korea.  Although  UBsited  to  night  op- 
eratkaia.  they  wiU  be  electronically  linked 
to  Cheyenne  Mountain  for  swift  transmis- 
slonof  data. 

Becauae  the  aurora  borealls.  or  northern 
lights,  and  aolar  flarea  and  other  weather 
condltiona  tai  space  can  affect  mtoslles.  satd- 
litea.  and  the  detection  systems,  another 
center  In  Cheyenne  Mountain  monlton 
thoee  condltloni  contlnoualy  and  feeds  In- 
f  ormatlan  to  the  command  poat. 

Similarly,  another  group  monlton  the 
coBununlcations.  computen  and  other 
equipment  hen  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
faulty  machinery  from  setting  off  false 
alarms. 

Several  steps  have  been  taken,  officers 
said,  to  prevent  falae  alarms  Uke  those  of 
1070  and  1900.  In  November  1979  a  techni- 
cian fed  a  training  tape  simulating  a  mam 
attack  into  part  of  the  system  to  test  It.  By 
nH***'*  the  data  went  out  live  and  set  on 
thealarina. 

Today  teating  of  that  sort  to  done  outside 
ClH^renne  Mountain. 

In  June  1900  a  46-cent  computer  chip 
twice  went  haywin  and  sent  out  false  mis- 
sile waminga.  Thoee  UHmagts  wen  Immedi- 
ately suspect,  however,  becauae  aU  of  the  in- 
dlcaton  wen  comblnatlnns  of  2'b 

Offlcen  hen  said  the  togic  of  that  com- 
puter had  been  redone,  that  a  new  code  had 
been  added  to  verify  mtmmtn  and  that  a 
filter  bad  been  added  to  check  outgoing 
.  Mon  important,  each  time  a  mes- 
with  missile  warning  data  goes  out.  a 
Klaxon  sounds,  a  yellow  Ui^t  flashes  and 
the  message  to  printed  out  tn  the  command 
post  The  command  director  on  duty  must 
then  verify  that  the  message  to  correct 

In  October  1901.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  $100  bimon  plan  to  revitalise  the 
naUon's  nuclear  deterrent  of  which  $90  bil- 
lion was  to  be  spent  on  communications  and 
contnd  while  the  rest  was  to  pay  for  weap- 


Aocordlng  to  studies  then  by  the  Defense 
Departmmt  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  oonununicatlons  network  was  highly 
susceptible  to  those  electro-magnetic  pulses, 
known  as  EMP.  They  an  bursts  of  intense 
energy  from  high-altitude  nuclear  explo- 
sions that  induce  disruptive,  even  destruc- 
tive, currents  Into  electronic  equipment  A 
few  such  explosions  could  make  the  system 
"go  blind." 

Offlcen  ben  lald  a  start  had  been  made 
to  correct  that  In  General  Hartinger's 
office,  for  Instance,  one  of  a  bank  of  tele- 
phonea  to  marked  -XMP  Hardened."  It  con- 
nects hto  office  with  the  command  post  and 
other  nearby  centers.  But  it  wiU  take  sever- 
al yean  befon  long-distance  cnmmnnka- 
tlona  an  invulnerable. 

The  Cheyenne  Mountain  complex  was 
originally  Intended  to  direct  def enae  against 
Soviet  bomben  and  was  bunt  to  survin  nu- 
clear bombing. 


But  the 
mtosflas  han 

Hartliwer  said:  "Cheyanna  Mountain  to  no 
'  invulnerable  dite  to  the  I 

of  ICBM'a  But  our 
would  han  detected  them  and  we  would 
ban  perf  OTBMd  our  main  i 


PERSECUTION  OF  THE  BAHAIB 
IN  IRAN 

Mr.  PROXICIRK.  Mr.  PregMent.  on 
May  22  Preoklent  Reatan  iagued  a 
gtatement  expregglm  the  admlnlgtra- 
tion'g  dtamay  ami  reportg  than  an  Ig- 
lamlc  revolutionary  court  in  Shltaa, 
Iran  haa  aentenoed  22  Iranian  Bahalg 
to  death.  The  Preeldent'a  meagace 
marited  the  fliBt  official  White  Houae 
condemnatton  of  the  Khomeini  re- 
gime's deliberate  mlgtreatment  of  the 
Baha'la. 

Beginning  with  the  arreet  and  dlaap- 
pearanoe  S  yeara  ago  of  all  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Baha'l  falth'a  ruling  Na- 
tional Spiritual  AagemMy.  the  Kho- 
meini government  haa  carried  out  the 
systematic  persecution  of  the  Baha'l 
community  in  Iran. 

A  UJf.  suboommlasltm  regolutlon. 
supported  by  the  United  States,  has 
labeled  the  Iranian  Government's  sup- 
pression of  the  Baha'ls  as:  "Motivated 
by  religious  Intolerance  and  a  desire  to 
eliminate  the  Baha'l  faith  from  the 
land  of  its  birth." 

Fearful  that  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion in  Iran  is  reaching  genoddal  pro- 
portions, the  President's  message  sig- 
naled our  continuing  effort  to  bring 
International  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Iranian  Government. 

The  United  States  has  actively  sup- 
ported resolutions,  passed  by  the  U  Jf . 
Human  Rights  Cknnmlsslon.  which  ex- 
press the  Commission's  mounting  con- 
cern over  the  grave  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Iran.  A  March  1982 
resolution  requested: 

The  Secretary  General  to  establish  direct 
contacts  with  the  Iranian  authorities,  to 
continue  hto  efforts  to  insun  that  the 
Baha'to  an  granted  full  enjoyment  of  their 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  our  role  in 
condemning  the  Iranian  Government, 
but  I  believe  our  diplomats  should  be 
provided  with  more  effective  means  to 
protest  hiunan  rights  violations 
around  the  globe.  Senate  ratification 
will  provide  our  diplomats  with  the 
tools  they  need. 

Too  often  In  the  past  UJB.  diplomats 
have  been  hamstrung  in  their  at- 
tempts to  condemn  human  right  viola- 
tors. Opponents  point  to  our  reluc- 
tance to  become  a  signatory  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  as  proof  that  we 
tacitly  support  genocide.  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  the  c(Hivention  would 
counter  this  spedous,  but  nonetheless 
effective  argument 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
advise  and  consent  to  the  Genocide 
Omvention  and  Indicate  their  commit- 


ment to  tbo  moat  basie  of  aU  human 
rlilitg— the  right  to  live. 


•nuBDTK  TO  TBI  IVWBB 


Mr.    SPBCTBR. 

would  like  |o  take  thla  oppoKtnnity  to 

lecognte  tike  outgtanding  MWimlMi- 
mcnt  of  tUe  World  fTwrnpinn  Ptallar 
delidila  1V<tn  and  wwgnitiilkto  them 
on  their  ehamplonshlp  aoaaon— their 
flrgt  In  16  years.  Certainly  it  is  one 
that  Igwdl  deserved.  __ 

The  Sizeta  had  earned  the  rich!  to 
play  In  the  diamplaoship  flnalg  three 
of  the  lagfe  giz  seagong,  only  to  fall 
short  each'  time.  Tbough  they  tried 
their  best,  the  PbOaddphla  fens  and 
the  playen  themselvea  still  longed  for 
this  coveted  title.  _ 

Hie  IV fm  were  led  to  the  finals  In 
1977  by  Jttllus  Ervlnc.  affectlnnatriy 
known  ag  "OotUx  J."  Havinc  gained  a 
two-fames-to-oone  advantage  over  the 
F^Mtland  TtraHMf— *■■  the  Sheers  lost 
four  gamed  In  a  row.  lliey  returned  In 
1980  and  1#82  against  a  formldahie  op- 
ponent, th^  Log  Angeles  Ltkera-but 
f^g^iw,  thef  wore  defeated  each  time, 
four  gamea  to  two. 

But  this  year  they  were  not  to  be 
denied.  With  the  advent  of  Moses 
Malone,  the  "Chairman  of  the 
Boards."  Che  agdeas  talent  of  the 
Doctor,  the  high  scoring  of  Andrew 
TOney.  the  plajrmakfng  of  Maurice 
Cheeks,  the  strong  defense  of  Mare  la- 
varonl.  the  consistently  dasslc  play  of 
Bobby  Jones,  and  the  dmth  of  the 
bench  excgnpllfled  by  the  fine  per- 
formance of  Clint  Rldiardson.  the 
PhUadelpHIa  76'ers  streaked  through 
thdr  seaste  wltti  the  best  record  In 
the  league.  This  wtaming  sirfrit  carried 
them  through  the  playoffs,  vrtiere  the 
Sixers  compiled  12  wins  to  only  1  loss, 
the  hl^egt  playoff  wtaming  peromt- 
age  In  the  National  BaskHball  Asso- 
ciation's history. 

lUs  vldiory  Is  not  only  a  tribute  to 
their  owner.  Harold  Kata,  the  coach- 
ing staff,  led  by  BlUy  Cunningham, 
and  the  12  men  who  make  up  the 
76'er8,  but  to  their  team  captain  Julius 
Ervlng,  a  champion  both  on  and  off 
the  court  Julius  Is  an  exemplary  ath- 
lete and  H  Is  only  fitting  that  this 
honor  be  ochleved  by  one  of  the  das- 
sleet  taidlvkhials  In  professional  sports. 
Basketball  fans  In  Philadelphia,  eve- 
dally  the  1.7  mllllan  who  greeted 
them,  will  also  savor  this  vktwy.  They 
stayed  wl|h  their  Sixers  through  the 
trying  times  as  well  as  through  the  Ju- 
bilant moments  such  as  this  1982-82 
championship  season.  It  Is  a  great 
honor  fw  Philadelphia  and  the  entire 
State  can  take  pride  tai  Its  team. 

Today,  the  76'er8  will  gather  at  the 
White  H«use  for  a  eocmony  with 
President  Reagan  tai  the  Roae  Garden, 
and  at  half  past  notm.  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  haaat  at  a  luncheon  hosted 
by  Senator  Hkdr.  Waahlngton  attor- 
ney Martki  Hamborger  and  myself.  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  this 
afteraoon  to  come  out  and  meet  the 
plajrera.  Again.  I  congratulate  the 
PhOadeliihla  76'ers  on  thdr  champion- 
■Mp  geaaon  and  look  forward  to  thdr 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoruiix^ 

The  FRBEODING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  win  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derii  pro- 
ceeded to  aUthe  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Cbaiee 


D'Amsto 
DMitetli 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  Is  dosed. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  bill  derk  read  as  follows: 
A  bm  (8.  095)  to  smend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorise  oonsoit 
to  and  authorise  appropriations  for  an  tn- 
enaae  tn  the  United  States  quota  In  Oie 
fntematknal  Monetary  Fund  and  to  au- 
thotiae  approprlatUms  for  increased  United 
Statea  partlHpii*^""  in  the  IMF's  Gennrnl 
to  Borrow. 


The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bin. 


'  ao.  130S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
<luestion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  amendment  No.  1309.  some- 
times known  as  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordned.  and  the  derk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  deric  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Golo- 
WATB)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fran  California  (Mr.  Crah- 
gnw),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DaCoHcm),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DooD).  the  Senator  from 
MISBOurl  (Mr.  EACixToa),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hast),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
uiMis),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MRZKHBAUit)  are  necessarily 
■bsent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HDMFHasT).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  (Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  60, 
nays  S2.  as  follows: 

[Rolleall  Vote  No.  119  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  HuicrHBCT's  amendment  (No. 
1309)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
during  recent  months  I  have  qwken 
several  times  on  the  subject  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  both  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  the  Committee 
on  l^relgn  Relations,  so  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  burden  the  record 
today. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  add  one 
thought  to  the  points  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  this  debate. 

The  contribution  that  the  United 
States  would  make  to  the  Fund  as  a 
result  of  this  authorization  should  be 
viewed  in  two  lights.  As  a  matter  of 
high  policy  it  is  a  discharge  of  our  na- 
tional responsibility  to  pay  our  share 
of  the  cost  of  managing  the  world 
economy.  But  as  a  matter  of  sdflsh. 
domestic  interest  we  must  recognize 
that  American  Jobs  are  at  risk  and 
that  failure  to  approve  this  measure 
will  Jeopardize  the  domestic  financial 
stability  as  well  as  the  international  fi- 
nancial stability. 

The  world  financial  system  is  in  a 
state  of  deUcate  balance.  To  ke^  it  tai 
balance  we  must  make  the  governmen- 
tal contributions  that  have  been  nego- 
tiated and  which  are  represented  by 
this  bilL  But  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  the  banks  should  also  maintain 
the  fyjd^iwg  credit  and  increase  it  at 
the  rate  of  about  7  percoit  a  year. 
About  65  percent  of  world  debt  is  hdd 
by  the  private  wodUa  and  so  this  Is  a 
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Yltal  part  of  the  program.  Thus  we  are 
not  baUlnc  out  the  bonki.  Ontheom- 
trary  aw  are  ballinc  in  the  tMnks. 

Several  Oenatow  addrewed  the 
Caialr. 

amendmntno.  12M  (as  modlfled) 

The  FRBEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wUl  be  tn  order. 

Uhder  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wfU  now  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Hetans  amendment  No. 
ISta,  which  the  derk  wiU  report 

Hie  Mil  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  IVmirnr  from  Noth  Csroltns  (Mr. 
Blun)  pfopow  an  amendment  numbered 
ISM  (M  modified). 

ICr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
majr  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
please?  

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  Sena- 
t(»  from  IfissourL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pendinc  amendment  is  a  killer  amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  the  United  States 
would,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  with- 
draw from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  on  January  1.  IMS. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  amendment  pro- 
vides in  essence  that  the  United  States 
should  go  to  the  Intematiraial  M(me- 
tary  Fund  with  the  following  ncnmego- 
tiable  demand:  First,  the  United  States 
would  4f»»«*~i  that  other  countries 
which  draw  funds  fnun  the  IMF  over 
and  above  their  reserves  must  desist 
from  emxvt  subsidies. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  itself 
should  be  free  to  use  whatever  export 
subsidies  it  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Judgment  of 
this  Senator  that  as  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute certainty  if  our  Government  were 
to  go  to  the  IMF  and  say  that  other 
countries  must  desist  friHn  using 
export  subsidies  for  agriculture  but 
that  our  ccHmtry  should  be  free  to  con- 
tinue whatever  subsidies  it  wants,  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  so  Ixidlcrous 
on  its  face  and  so  demeaning  to  the 
other  countries  that  they  would,  as  a 
matter  of  political  pride,  have  to  resist 
that  pnvosal  out  of  hand. 

The  amendment  is  carefully  drawn 
to  apply  a  double  standard,  a  different 
standard,  for  the  United  States  than  is 
applied  to  otho*  countries. 

Testeiday  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
NOTth  Carolina,  the  monsor  of  this 
amendment,  whether  the  amendment 
would  preclude  the  United  States  from 
using  DISC,  the  Domestic  Internation- 
al Sales  Corpwatlon.  in  order  to  subsi- 

Right  now  the  United  States  does 
use  DLBC  to  subsidlK  agricultural  ex- 
pots.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na's reply  was.  no,  this  would  not 
apply  to  the  United  States.  Why 
would  It  not  apply  to  the  United 
States?  It  would  not  apply  to  the 
Uhlted  States  for  three  reasons:  First 
of  an,  as  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
ivohlbltlon  only  applies  to  those  coun- 
tries whldi  draw  more  than  their  own 
reserves  from  the  IMF. 

The  Uhlted  Statea  does  not  draw 
mofe  than  its  own  reserves.  Therefore, 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  would  not 
app^  to  the  United  States  and  it 
would  not  preclude  export  subsidies  on 
our  part. 

Second,  the  amoxtanent  applies  to 
subsidies  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  have  adverse 
impact  on  U.S.  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Now,  that  is  the  phrase  that  is  used 
In  the  amendment  itself.  A  subsidy 
which  has  adverse  impact  <m  the  UJB. 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  Is 
covoed  by  this  amendment.  Clearly,  a 
subsidy  by  the  United  States  of  its 
own  agricultural  exports  does  not  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  J3JB.  agricultural 
commodities. 

Third,  under  the  definition  in  the 
amendment  of  predatory  subsidies,  the 
amoidment  provides  that  a  medatory 
subsidy  Is  one  which  lowers  the  price 
of  sales  to  third  countries  below  the 
price  that  is  charged  by  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  whatever  the 
United  States  charges,  whatever  price 
the  United  States  has  on  its  exports, 
becomes  the  measure  and  therefore 
only  those  countries  which  sell  below 
the  UJS.  price  are  covered  under  the 
kind  of  subsidies  which  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  this  amendment 

So.  therefore.  Mr.  President  this  has 
not  only  been  drawn  carefully,  it  has 
been  drawn  redundantly  to  assure  that 
export  subsidies  by  the  United  States 
are  perfectly  all  right  while,  at  the 
same  time,  export  subsidies  of  other 
countries  are  precluded. 

Now  the  question  is:  Well,  does  the 
United  States  have  export  subsidies? 
Are  we  really  saving  anything  for  our- 
selves? Does  this  positively  affect  us? 
And  the  answer  to  that  questicm  is.  of 
course,  yes.  the  United  States  not  only 
is  by  far  the  largest  exporter  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  but  the  United 
States  does  in  fact  subsidiae  what  it 
expmts.  How  so?  First  blended  credit 
sales.  That  is  a  form  of  export  subsidy. 
We  use  that  for  example,  with  respect 
to  our  wheat  flour  sale  to  Egypt 
DISC,  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  concept,  is  another 
form  of  export  subsidy.  There  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  DISC  is 
GATT-megaL  Maybe-  it  is.  Then  our 
administration  and  our  Congress  will 
figure  out  some  substitute  for  DISC 
which  is  not  lllegaL 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President  that  some 
of  these  subsidies  may  arguably  be 
GATT-lllegal  but  most  of  them  are 
not  And  therein  is  the  problem  with 
the  Helms  smendment  It  sets  up  a 
whole  new  definition  of  subsidy,  a 
much  tighter  definition.  These  are 
covered  subsidies  which  would  be  cov- 
ered and  caught  under  the  Helms 


amendment  but  they  would  not  be 
caught  under  the  QATT. 

Public  lAw  480.  our  great  program 
of  providing  food  to  needy  eountrtas 
around  the  world  not  only  to  the  bene- 
fit of  American  agriculture  but  to  the 
benefit  of  trying  to  fed  the  needy, 
would  be  a  direct  subsidy. 

Ei^ort  PIK— this  is  the  concept 
which  is  now  in  the  legislative  process; 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  law— clearly,  it 
would  be  an  export  subsidy.  The 
USDA  co-i^wrator  program,  by  which 
our  Federal  Government  pays  part  of 
the  cost  of  maiketing  the  JJB.  agricul- 
tural abroad,  would  be  a  direct  expcvt 
subsidy.  Not  GATT-lllegal.  but  dearly 
covered  under  the  terms  of  this  bilL 

The  CCC  program,  where  surplus 
agricultural  products  are  atM  to  TJJB, 
mUlers  and  manufacturers  for  process- 
ing  and  then  sale  abroad,  that  is  a 
direct  export  subsidy. 

Then  there  are  a  variety  of  indirect 
export  subsidies,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  various  subsidies  for  Inland 
waterwajrs.  for  rafl  tranqwrtation.  and 
the  Federal  highway  program. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President  the  United 
States  does  subsidise  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

I  believe  that  if  we  presented  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  a  pro- 
gram under  which  our  country  would 
not  be  precluded  from  using  subsidies, 
but  other  countries,  particularly 
poorer  countries,  would  be  precluded, 
that  proposal  would  simply  be  dis- 
charged, dismissed  out  of  hand. 

It  is  said  that  this  amendment  Is  in- 
tended to  send  a  messsge  to  Europe.  If 
It  Is  a  message  to  Europe,  the  message 
will  be  delivered  to  the  wrong  door,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  European 
countries  do  not  now  draw  beycmd 
their  own  reserves  trom  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and.  therefore, 
they  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  amendmmt  So  it  would 
be  a  missent  message. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  the  amend- 
ment would  hurt  American  agriculture 
more  than  it  would  help  It  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  United  States  sold  $82 
billion  to  IMF  borrowing  countries 
and  much  of  those  sales  were  agricul- 
tural sales.  If  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  is.  in  effect  destroyed  by 
this  amendment— and  I  do  think  it  is  a 
killer  amendment— the  effect  is  that  it 
would  hurt  American  agriculture  more 
than  it  would  help  it 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruoL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ahmsws).  The  deik  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  deik  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  PresMmt  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


the 


.  wttti 

cuttnral  pratlDCto) 

Mr.  HEUpa  Mr.  PifMhliint.  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amewkneDt  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  amendment 
No.  1296  and  I  ask  for  Its  hnmftrtiatie 


„  cwmpsrshle  priee  that  a  like 
V  or  ptodnet  tbereoC  produced  and 
I  In  the  United  States  oould  be  ex- 
potted  to  the  same  third  ooontry  In  the  or- 
dtaMiy  floorse  of  trade. 
•Xt)  Mot  later  than  Jannary  1.  196B.  the 
~  Ul  prepare  and  tranamtt  a 
[  IM  nawiisi  irilfliw  fnttli  liti  irtrrml 

OB  whether  the  Fund  taaa  adopted 

and  ftdbr  Invlemented  the  Pfdldea  aet  forth 
in  mbsootlan  (a)  of  this  I 


The  FRflSIDINO  OFnGBR.  The 
derk  win  relMnt. 
Tbe  bffl  ekik  read  as  ftaUows: 


Uiito 

Mr.  HEL|f&  Mr.  President  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OlViCEK.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  dDoms: 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
aerted  by  amendment  nomber  13M.  Insert 
the  following 

"Sse.  4B.  <s)  In  order  to  eontrttwte  to 
tfobal  eoooomie  stabOlty  throogh  a  eooperar 
ttve  fraaaewolk  f or  the  ooBduet  of  a  free  and 
market  ofleotMl  syatem  (rf  world  trade  tai  ag- 
rleuttoral  oo^unodltles  and  produeta  there- 
of, the  Seeretanr  of  the  Tivmuf  sbsD  In- 
■truet  the  TTalted  Statea  Bneuttve  Dtaeetor 
to  the  VUnd  to  pnipooe  and  to  vote  for  the 
adoptioo  by  the  Fund  of  the  following  poli- 
cies with  respeet  to  any  porehaaea.  draw- 
Inn  or  othe^  use  of  Fond  resoareea  (taidad- 
tng  loom  under  the  Oenenl  Arrangements 
to  Borrow),  by  memben.  eseapt  for  pur- 
rtiaana  or  dsawtngs  within  a  nember'a  re- 
•ervetnnebS: 

"(1)  Hist  prior  to  receiving  Fund  re- 
aoureea,  a  yt^*"^  must  present  to  the  TaoA 
tnf omatlaD  deaerlbing  aU  dbeet  or  indirect 
export  rabrfdies.  Induding  aaaoog  oUter 
things  the  i«e  of  vedal  tax  ineenttvea  and 
n,ipMt«»H  f».M«»hiy  for  ezpocts.  eoaployed 
by  audi  member  in  connection  with  the  ez- 
portinc  of  agrlealtona  wnmiwMtlea  and 
produeU  thtteof  to  foreign  eoontrtea. 

"(S)  Prior  to  receiving  Fund  resoureea.  If  It 
to  detennlnwl  by  the  Fund  that  the  export 
MbahUea  being  employed  by  Mdi  member 
are  predatoey  ezpnt  subaidles  and  the  UJ& 
Kzeeuttve  Dpector  to  the  rund  baa  been  ad- 
Ttaed  by  the  Secretary  <tf  Agrlenlture,  after 
ocnraltatlon  with  the  united  States  Trade 
Repnaentrave,  that  sudi  mlwfff*—  have  an 
adverse  tanpSot  on  United  States  ezpotta  of 
agricultural  oommodttiea  and  products 
thereof,  audi  mt— *»■*  mnat  agree  to  a  wpe- 
dfle  pragraSi  at  atepa  to  dlminste  ezpedi- 
Uoualy  auch  predatory  export  suhsldlee  over 
a  period  of  time  not  to  eseeed  three  years. 
"(b)  For  purpoeea  of  aubsectkw  (a)  of  this 
aeetlon.  the  term  'predatory  espctt  subai- 
dles'meam  the  provislan  by  sny  country  or 
iwianliaHnn  of  oountriea,  or  tnatnanentall- 
ty  thereof,  of  any  fbiaadd  aaristanoe 
tluoudi  loana.  payments,  or  oosBparable 
meana  (Indodiiig  the  uae  of  vedd  tax  In- 
ocnttvea  or  subsidised  fhisndng  for  esporU) 
to  sny  peiaan  In  eooneetlan  with  the  export 
asle  to  a  third  country  of  agrleulturd  com- 
modities snd  products  thereof  produced  tn 
Boch  country  or  orgsnlBStlan  of  oountriea. 
that  has  tte  effect  of  lowering  the  export 
price,  directty  or  in^reetly,  of  such  cobb- 
modittas  and  produeta  thereof  to  '      ''*"~ 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  this  sub- 
stttute  smendment  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  proposal  discussed  yester- 
day and  suggested  by  the  dlstln- 
gutahed  Bcnator  frmn  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hkon).  In  short  the  substitute 
ttMrrH-*^  from  the  last  part  of  the 
.1— itm«int  the  reference  to  a  suspeu- 
alon  of  VS.  participation  in  the  Fund 
If  dedred  pcdkdes  are  not  adopted  by 
the  FtDQd  prior  to  January  1. 1985. 

Mr.  President  let  me  be  candid.  I 
offer  this  substitute  with  more  than  a 
little  rductanoe.  because,  frankly,  it 
lemoves  mudi  of  the  f <noe  behind  my 
original  amendment 

Now,  our  Unaen  have  every  rig^t  to 
expect  and  hope  that  our  action  wfll 
truly  hdp  them  in  the  l«ig  run. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  listened 
attentively  to  the  arguments  on  this 
floor,  and  I  have  listened  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  who 
have  expressed  caution  on  this  sub- 
ject I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
any  or  aU  of  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed, but  I  fed  that  the  Senate 
must  act  in  the  directlcm  toward  help- 
ing the  farmers  out  of  the  greatest  di- 
lemma they  have  experienced  in  a 
half-century  in  this  country. 

I  wffl  put  it  this  way.  Mr.  Preddent 
If  this  Is  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared to  go.  then  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  It  At  the  very  minimum.  It 
would  smmd  a  strong  warning  to  those 
nations  which  are  engaged  in  preda- 
tory subddy  practices. 

I  admowledge  this  is  a  compromise, 
but  I  bdieve  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Senate  q>eak  out  loudly  on 
the  subject  of  predatory  subddy  prac- 
tices by  competitor  nations.  I  hope 
a%»i.  these  nations  wiU  not  mistske  the 
message  being  sent  by  this  Senate,  be- 
cause I  reiterate  that  the  American 
termers  deserve  our  help  and  our  sup- 
port and  our  concern. 

For  that  reastm.  Mr.  Preddent  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  record  vote  on 
the  substitute  amendment  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suf fident  second?  There  is  a 
■uftldent  second. 

^he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMa  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatmr  frmn  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  his  original 
•mendmoit  Let  me  first  congratulate 


him  f  w  his  leadoShlp  on  the  tasue  of 
foreign  agrioiltural  export  subakilas. 
As  one  of  those  who  attended  the 
GATT  ministerial  meeting  tai  Geneva 
last  November  with  the  dlstinguiahed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  along 
with  the  Senator  trom  Iowa  (Mr. 
GasssLxr).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  MaTTnNa.T).  and  the  Senator 
from  lOssouri  (Mr.  Dahiobxh).  I  can 
attest  to  Senator  Hblms'  deQ>  commit- 
ment to  finding  a  solution  to  this  seri- 
ous trade  problem. 

In  my  view,  it  is  impmlant  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  European  Community 
and  others  Involved  in  agricultural 
trade  negotiations,  and  who  wffl  be  in- 
volved in  negotiations  In  future  times, 
to  indicate  tn  the  strongest  possible 
way  our  concern  and  intention  to  be 
competitive.  We  have  farmers  and 
others  to  iwotect  tn  our  country  from 
the  attempt  by  oQun  to  export  their 
protdons  to  us.  Certainly  we  want  to 
work  out  these  problems  within  the 
international  community.  None  of  us 
want  to  throw  up  protectionist  bar- 
riers nor  do  we  wish  to  engage  in  sub- 
ddy wars.  But  Senator  Hxlms'  amoid- 
ment will  serve  to  demonstrate  our  re- 
solve not  to  ignore  the  unfair  acts  of 
others. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area,  as  shown  by  his 
trip  to  Geneva,  and  for  aU  the  other 
things  he  has  been  doing  in  past  years 
that  make  certain  we  protect  the  in- 
terests of  Amnican  farmers.  Farmos 
In  North  Carolina,  those  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  those  aU  across  the 
country  are  fortimate  to  have  his  en- 
ergies directed  to  thdr  cmicems.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  coUeague. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Preddent  first  I 
commend  the  Senator  fnnn  North 
Carolina  for  modifying  his  amend- 
m&oL  Because  of  the  modifica^tois 
that  he  has  made.  In  line  with  dlsras- 
dons  that  he  and  I  have  had  starting 
yesterday  and  continuing  today.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 

I  am  even  prepared  to  support  it  al- 
though I  do  not  consider  it  a  perfect 
amendment  I  am  prepared  to  sivport 
it  because  I  do  think  its  adoption  by 
the  body  wlU  send  a  message  to  the 
world  agricultural  o(»nmunlty,  particu- 
larly the  European  Ckmununity,  that 
the  United  States  is  greatly  troubled 
by  the  predatory  subddies.  and  there- 
fore predatory  pricing  practices,  that 
agricultural  subddies  produce. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  those 
subddies  are  masdve.  the  Europeans 
and  certain  devdoplng  countries  seem 
unwilling  to  remand  in  any  meaning- 
ful way  to  our  Intimate  concerns  and 
criticisms. 

This  is  more,  it  seems  to  me.  than 
Just  an  issue  of  concern  to  farmers, 
even  though  the  amendment  really 
speaks  only  to  agricultural  subddies. 
The  issue  of  subddies  is  one  that  af- 
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feet!  man  ttuui  Jurt  agrleultunl  ivod- 
oet  tMmartm,  To  the  extent  that  we 
•re  effeetive  In  meelrint  out  etBinst 
n^T**!f,  be  they  on  acrieulture  or 
•ay  other  area,  we  wOl  be.  if  our  voioes 
•le  bMurd.  creatine  •  freer  wm-ld 
market,  bringing  about  a  more  effi- 
cient aPocattop  of  reKMiroea.  reducing 
the  tnterf erenee  of  government  in  the 
matket|>laoe.  and  maUng  wwld  trade 
in  the  ptocem  more  leeure. 

Again  I  f«?««m«twi  my  colleague  from 
North  OirnHn^  for  the  modiflcatioos 
to  hiB  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it.  I  wHl  support  it  with  my 
vote.  I  hope  that  with  the  intmt  of 
the  amendment,  which  is  to  get  our 
European  alUea  and  certain  developing 
natliTrii  to  eeaie  •nd  desiit  from  their 
egregous  pOUey  of  agricultural  subeldl- 
ntkm.  they  will  listen,  they  will  learn, 
and  they  will  act  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately rlV*"***  those  subsidies. 

The  FREBIDINO  OJWICEK.  The 
qmTi*«-  from  North  Candina. 

Mr.  HKLIfa  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  Chair  is  observing  the  ecu- 
menical spMt  developing  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  wiD  say  that  there 
is  an  eztcoQsion  of  that  ecumenical 
spirit  because  waiting  outside  the 
Chamber  is  a  fellow  named  Bob  Jones, 
of  the  76aB— one  of  North  Carolina's 
oontributimis  to  the  76ers. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  his  comments.  I  believe  that 
he.  Senator  Dahvokxh.  Senator  Mat- 
TmoLT,  Senatm*  Jarsm.  Senator  Dolb. 
Senator  Gbasslkt.  aU  of  us.  agree  that 
if  this  proves  not  to  be  enough  to  send 
an  aptwopriate  signal,  then  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  wiU  act  further. 
This  is  a  good  st^  forward  in  the  di- 
rection I  had  sought.  If  they  do  not 
get  the  message,  thai  it  is  my  impres- 
sion, certainly  among  the  members  of 
the  Sraate  Agricultural  Committee, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  rqwrt  out 
whatever  leglsIaUon  may  be  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  situation.  But  I 
hope  that  this  wHl  be  enou^  It  is  not 
quite  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked,  it 
is  not  qidte  as  much  as  I  proposed.  But 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  first  step  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  comments.  I  also  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Senator  from 
w^^"— ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
DoiiS.  for  the  imfafling  assistance  he 
gives  tai  matters  of  agriculture. 

Woe  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
chose  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  he.  today,  would  be 
chairman  of  the  Ctxnmittee  on  Agri- 
culture, whkh  I  now  have  the  privi- 
lege of  chaMng. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  inter- 
est and  their  suppmt. 

Mr.  MATTINOLT  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MXLCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRKODINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
the  floor? 


Mr.  HEmai  do.  Mr.  President. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
unanimoua-ctmsent  request? 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Tes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  joint- 
ly signed  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Tim  McNamar,  on 
behalf  of  Secretary  Regan,  and  by  the 
U.S.  Trade  Repiesentattve.  William 
Brock,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Hblms' 
original  amendment  No.  1296.  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoas.  as  f  oUows: 

SKUTAKT  or  THE  Tkiasust. 
WoiMngton.  D.C..  Jutu  i,  mi. 
Senator  Jass  Oaui. 
VASmaU. 
WtuMnaUm.  D.C 

Dnui  Jakt  We  are  writins  to  vxprtm  the 
opposiUon  of  the  Adminlitntion  to  Amend- 
ment No.  13M  proposed  by  Senator  Helms 
to  S.  695. 

Am  you  know,  this  Adminjatratkm  places  a 
very  hl(h  tniority  on  effectively  opposint 
aviqfltural  export  subsidies  that  dhplace 
our  acrlcultural  exports  from  our  tradition- 
al markets  abroad.  But  Amendment  No. 
12M  is  the  wronc  vehicle.  The  policy  Initia- 
tive It  proposes  would  likely  be  ineffective; 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  adopted  by  the  IMP,  and 
even  If  It  were  It  would  probaldy  not  lead  to 
tameaaed  discipline  on  acrlcultural  export 
subsidiea.  In  fact,  the  most  likely  result  of 
adoption  of  this  Amendment  would  be  to 
force  the  United  States  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional If  onetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Institutions  connected  with  the  World 
Bank.  As  I  liope  you  agree  with  us.  such 
monetary  and  eoonomic  Isolationism  Is  not 
in  the  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
been  attaekinc  the  mroblem  of  sutisidiaed  ac- 
rleultural  exports  In  the  OATT  and  In  the 
OATT  Subsidies  Code,  and  in  ongoing  agrl- 
cultuial  subsidies  netotiations  with  the  SC 
and  otlier  tradtaig  partners.  We  have  pur- 
sued the  interests  of  acrlcultural  petitioners 
In  Investlcations  under  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  already  offers  a 
stroocer.  more  flexible  and  more  effective 
remedy  than  Amendment  No.  1296. 

Amendment  No.  1396  goes  well  beyond 
any  of  our  International  acreements.  The 
OATT  Subsidies  Code  only  prohibiU  acrl- 
cultural export  subsidies  If  they  result  In 
the  country  that  grants  the  sul)ddy  gaininc 
"more  tlian  an  equltalde  share  of  world 
trade  In  the  moduct  concerned."  The  mean- 
Inc  of  "more  tlum  an  equitable  share"  is  not 
an  open  and  shut  proposition:  obviously,  it 
depends  on  the  product  and  the  state  of 
world  marlwts. 

Amendment  No.  1296  would  require  us  to 
propose  to  the  IMP  that  It  require  that 
members  borrowinc  from  the  Fund  pliase 
out  tlieir  acrieultural  export  subsidies  In 
three  yean.  If  two  conditions  were  met.  The 
flnt  cooditiop  would  be  that  we  would  have 
to  get  the  OCF  to  acree  with  us  that  a  sulisi- 
dy  Is  a  "predatory  export  subsidy"— defined 
as  ooe  that  leads  to  undercuttlns  the  hich- 
est  mice  for  VJB.  exports  to  the  same 
market.  Second,  tlw  Secretary  of  Acrieul- 
ture would  notify  the  U  JL  Executive  DIree- 
tor  to  the  IMF  that  the  sulisidy  adversely 


affects  U.8.  acrieultural 
even  if  this  policy  were  acraed  to  by  the 
IMF.  it  would  be  inettecttve  in  radudng  ag- 
rleuttural  export  stibrtdiss  onlaa  we  eould 
persuade  the  IMF  on  each  ease  of  pciee  un- 
dercutting in  third  country  maiketa. 

It  seems  liitfily  unlikdy  in  any  event  that 
the  IMF.  a  multilateral  nuanlsatlnn.  would 
agree  to  a  polley  controOad  liy.  and  benefit- 
ing, only  ooe  of  its  memlterB.  and  aimed  eon- 
mleuously  at  others  of  its  BMmlwra.  Passage 
of  this  amendment  would  coeamit  the 
United  Statea  to  an  Initiative  with  slim  proa- 
pecta.  We  would  Im  f oraed  to  give  up  all  of 
our  other  ohjecthras  in  beicnging  to  the 
IMF.  and  ■"t«~*  membership  In  the  Fund, 
for  tlie  sake  of  this  one  iasue  whldi  is  being 
pursued  In  other  negotiattons  SInoe  mem- 
berriUp  In  Um  IMF  is  legally  required  for 
membership  In  the  World  Bank,  we  would 
be  forced  to  suspend  US  membership  In  the 
World  Bank  as  welL 

This  Administration  supports  continued 
US  participation  In  the  IMF,  the  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  countries  that  organiaed 
the  IMF.  Indudinc  the  United  Statea.  recoc- 
niaed  that  we  need  international  monetary 
stability  if  we  are  to  have  trading  partners 
to  trade  with.  As  exporters  have  teatif  led  on 
this  bill,  continued  support  of  the  IMF  is  es- 
sential to  maititmiwiny  the  health  of  tlie 
world  trading  system,  and  siistalning  our  ex- 
ports—particularly our  agricultural  exports. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  these  views  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DOMALB  T.  RSQAa, 

SeenUfn  of  Me  Tnamry. 
WnxuM  E.  BaocK. 
VS.  Trnde  RepnaentaHve. 

Mr.  MATnNOLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  my  support  and  commen- 
dation to  Senator  Hauts  for  his 
amendment  to  S.  696  which  I  think 
eliminates  the  problem  of  predatory 
export  subsidies  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  12  of  this 
year,  the  ambanador  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community  was  in  my  office.  Sir 
Roy  Denmen.  One  of  the  comments  he 
made  was  that  subsidies  are  nonnego- 
tiable.  He  asked  me.  as  others  have 
asked  me.  to  quit  holding  the  hammer 
over  their  heads  because  the  subsidies 
would,  somehow,  go  away  by  some  mi- 
raculous means.  Well,  the  miraculous 
means  have  to  be  legldated. 

I  think  this  amendment  by  Senator 
HsLMS— and  I  commend  him  on  the 
amendment— says  to  the  European 
Community  that  we  are  not  going  to 
quietly  sit  by  and  watch  our  agricul- 
tural community  injured  unfairly  by 
unfair  subsidies  by  the  European  Com- 
munity or  anybody  tn  any  other  coun- 
try that  wants  to  use  eoonomic  subsi- 
dies such  as  have  been  used  to  the 
tune  of  almost  $7  billion  a  year  by  the 
EEC. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  commend  once 
again,  as  I  said,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  There  will  only  be  so 
many  times  that  we  can  fire  a  shot 
across  the  bow  to  try  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  pe<H)le.  to  try  to  stop  their 
using  unfair  tactics,  ones  that  have 


created  a  ttlted  playing  field,  ao  to 
speak,  for  pOople  trying  to  oompete  In 
the  lntemid;ional  marketa.  An  we  want 
to  do  Is  take  that  toted  field  and  make 
It  even  and  fair— for  not  only  the  agri- 
cultural ooinmunlty  but  everybody 
else  In  this  oountry  that  wanta  to  oom- 
pete and  for  otbtr  oountrlee  that  want 

So  I  wwnwt««M».  as  I  said,  the  Senator 
from  Nortl^  Carolina  for  all  people 
who  are  nogr  h*g*""i"g  to  understand 
not  <mly  lArnt  trade  means  to  the 
United  Statea-what  It  means  Is  Jobs, 
what  it  means  is  ecopomle  growth.  It 
can  be  Intematlonal  ecooowio  growth. 
That  growth  can  happen  by  reduetkm 
of  barriers  and  by  reduction  of  unfair 
subsidies.  This  amendment  that  Sena- 
tor HgLKS  Offered  I  agree  with.  I  Just 
wish  we  coidd  pass  one  every  day. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEPmN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRBODDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEP8EN.  Mr.  Fresklent.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Just  let  me  thank  the  aUe 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  gracious 
ranarks? 

Mr.  JEP8EN.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 

yielding, 

Mr.  JEP8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
there  has  been  concern  raised  about 
the  pOUdea  that  are  provided  for  In 
this  ammdment. 

In  genend.  the  amendment  will  not 
directly  impact  a  great  number  of  na- 
tions, exo^t  that  aU  natkms  wOl  be 
clearly  put  on  notice  of  the  resolve  of 
the  United  States  to  reatwe  a  free- 
maiket  syston  for  agricultural  trade. 
More  spedflcally.  however,  we  are  cur- 
rently able  to  Identify  certain  natlms 
that  are  known  to  be  using  inedaUvy 
export  subaldles.  such  as  BraaQ  and 
the  nationa  of  the  European  Common 
Maiket.  and  would  expect  the  amend- 
ment to  haye  a  direct  Impact  on  than 
to  the  extent  that  any  of  these  nations 
turn  to  the  IMF  for  mmetary  aid. 
Other  nations,  such  as  Argentina,  may 
likewise  be  subject  to  the  IMF  policies 
that  have  been  pnH^ooed  aa  a  result  of 
expcnt  subgidles  that  are  being  used 
on  certain  products.  However,  untU 
more  Information  is  available  on  the 
extent  of  iSie  use  of  export  subsidies 
by  all  natl<ms.  I  shaU  limit  my  discus- 
sion to  the  most  obvious  offenders. 


stbOity.  this  amendment  would  specifi- 
cally require  Brasll  to  undertake  spe- 
eifle  acOoDs  to  bring  about  the  ellml- 
nation  of  the  use  of  predatory  export 
subaldles  within  a  poriod  of  time  not 
to  exceed  3  years. 


BrasU  is  known  to  employ  massive 
export  subgidles  in  connection  with  ex- 
perts of  poultry  and  soybean  products, 
tn  parUeukur.  And,  as  we  aU  know. 
BraaD  has  been  a  majw  borrower  from 
the  IMF  during  the  last  year— receiv- 
ing about  91.7  billion  of  IMF  aid  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1982.  To  the  extent  that  BraaU  sedES 
additional  IMF  fiTr*******^  in  the 
future,  which  is  certainly  a  likely  pos- 


As  a  whole,  the  EEC  employs  export 
subsidies  on  a  maJw  scale.  For  exam- 
ple. In  19AS.  the  EEC  countries  export- 
ed about  $30  blllkm  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  non-EEC  nations 
supported  by  nearly  $8  billion  in  direct 
export  subsidies.  These  subsidies  are 
primarily  nuule  in  the  form  of  cash 
payments  to  the  exporters  and  are  reg- 
ulaiiy  used  on  such  diverse  products 
as:  Beef  and  veal,  poric,  poultry,  eggs, 
lard,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  coarse 
grains,  and  various  fruits  and  nuts. 

With  the  exception  of  two  of  these 
categories,  every  sini^e  one  affects  my 
State  of  lOwa. 

Within  the  EEC.  France  is  the  prin- 
dpid  toxct  behind  this  massive  use  of 
export  subsidies.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  other  nations  are  not  also  re- 
qmnslble.  However,  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  credit  is  given 
whoe  it  is  due.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  here  is  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  may  have  a  very  direct 
impact  on  the  extmt  to  which  the 
EEC  continues  to  employ  these  export 
subsidies.  This  is  because  France's 
economy  is  in  very  bad  condition  and 
It  Is  having  serious  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems.  I  certainly  cannot 
predict  with  any  certainty  what  the 
French  will  do,  but  I  do  know  that 
Ranee  has  borrowed  heavily  in  com- 
mercial markets  recently  to  acquire 
currency  to  prop  up  the  franc.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. It  borrowed  about  $4  billion  from 
f«mmi»ririai  bsnks  last  October  and  $4 
billion  more  a  few  weeks  later  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  On  Jime  1.  the  Journal 
reported  that  the  EEC  is  currently 
trying  to  put  together  a  $4  billion  loan 
fOT— you  guessed  it— the  purpose  of 
channeling  most  of  the  money.  $3.7 
billion,  through  to  France.  All  the 
while,  there  is  considerable  specula- 
tion that  France  will  eventually  be 
forced  to  turn  to  the  IMF  for  addition- 
al assistance. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  sounds  unlikely 
to  you,  in  the  iMSt,  it  has  not  lieen  im- 
usual  for  the  developed  industrial  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States  as 
well  as  France,  to  use  the  IMF  to  help 
them  through  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Ftance  has  not  used  the 
IMF  recently,  at  least  since  the  mld- 
1970's,  but  did  make  IMF  purchases— 
loana— totaling  in  the  nei^borhood  of 
$2.5  billion  between  1947  and  1976.  In 
addition,  if  France  did  go  to  the  IMF 
for  additional  help,  its  reserve  position 
is  now  only  about  $868  milUon.  so  any 
amount  of  aid  it  received  over  that 
amount  would  subject  it  to  the  condi- 
tlonallty  requirements  contained  in 
this  amendment. 


With  these  examples  in  mind.  I  trust 
that  all  Senators  can  uipreclate  the 
importance  of  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

One  never  knows  iriiat  natkm  wHl  be 
the  next  one  in  line  for  an  IMF  loan, 
so  It  certainly  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sraise  to  require  that  this  monetary 
aid  be  conditioned  on  the  HIminatlon 
of  any  use  of  imfalr  export  subsidies 
that  adversely  affect  U.S.  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  for 
his  vigilance  and  his  creativity  and  his 
plain,  up-front  sti(^-to-ittvaiess  in  pre- 
senting this  amendment.  I  am  pleased 
to  siwport  it  and  recommend  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  BCIssouri  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  begin  my  brief  cnnments  by 
paying  my  cranplimoitB  to  Senator 
Hklhs  for  two  thhigs:  First  of  all.  for 
attainting  to  woik  out  a  satisfactory 
comprranise  and  to  be  forthcoming  in 
that  regard,  and,  second,  in  his  recog- 
nition of  the  very  difficult  situation 
American  agriculture  is  in  with  reqiect 
to  export  subsidies  of  other  countries. 
Clearly.  American  agriculture  is  being 
hurt.  It  is  being  hurt  by  BrasiL  It  is 
being  hurt  by  Argentina.  It  is  being 
hurt  by  Europe-H>rindpally.  I  would 
say.  by  Eun^e.  Senator  Hslms  has 
recognized  that  fact,  and  he  has  made 
his  point  very,  very  deariy.  He  made  it 
very  clearly  last  November  at  the 
GATT  ministerial  conference  in 
Geneva  in  personal  oonversaitons  that 
he  had  with  various  people  who  were 
present  for  that  conference.  He  has 
made  that  point  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  do  think  that  that  is 
a  point  worth  making. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  in  a  po- 
sition where  we  are  taking  all  the 
liunps.  We  cannot  be  in  a  position 
where  we  are  being  undersold  in  mar- 
kets which  had  lieen  competitive  for 
the  United  States  by  other  countries 
that  are  engaged  in  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  to  be  tougher  in  its  own  oper- 
ation of  its  affairs  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  trade  on  ag- 
riculture maricets.  Cleariy,  the  whole 
purpose  of  international  trade  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  people  to 
make  a  profit— to  profit,  as  we  have 
generally  in  American  agriculture, 
from  the  availability  of  other  maricets. 

Senator  Hauis  is  generally  on  the 
right  track,  and  I  do  think  that  he  has 
provided  a  real  service  for  the  Souite 
in  offering  this  amendment  and  in  his 
comments  with  req)ect  to  the  ammd- 
ment. 
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my  principal  oumiwu 
of  tte 


Tiew  thii  M  a  killer 
iwer  view  thli  ■• 
vtaldi  If  H  beeaine  the 
law  would  be  January  1.  ISM.  termi- 
Mte  tlM  UJB.  parrtrlpattnn  In  the  IMP 
and  for  aQ  practical  pfuipoaea  termi- 
nate the  IMF  Itadf  .  It  la  no  longer 
■ndi  an  amamknenL  Therefore,  it  is 
no  kmter  what  I  would  eaD  a  truly 
iliiMHaw  ■iiMimlmrrt 

It  doea  warn  the  poetthre  point,  as  I 
atated.  of  r"**"^  a  memaee.  but  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  a  couple  of  probiems 
with  It  aa  an  e»planatlnn  for  why  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  say 
that  ■•"'■gi'i'iif  that  I  ml^t  be  the 
only  person  votinc  acainat  It  I  think 
this  amenhnent  is  loinc  to  be  voted 
on  favorably  by  a  very  heavy  majority 
of  the  MeoBbers  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
*— *»h«iy  am  not  goinc  to  fight  It  at 
an.  I  Just  want  to  put  on  the  record 
myobJeetlonBtott 

IMi  amendment,  so  for  as  it  does 
anything  praetieal.  doea  tend  to  under- 
mine the  subsidies  code  that  was  en- 
tered into  in  the  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations, the  so^aDed  Tokyo  Round, 
which  were  rvlr***»«**^  in  1979.  That 
TV»«««««*«  code  set  out  a  definition  of 
OT^ffVfi—  hirt«i«wwj  mbridles  to  third 
■aarkets.  and  it  iHOvlded  a  dksNite  res- 
otaitlan  medbanism  for  subsidies. 

Now.  maybe  it  could  be  argued  that 
that  medianism  has  not  worked  as 
wen  M  It  should,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
worth  paying  attention  to  that 
method  of  reecdving  disputes  and  to 
the  etfecttvenem  of  the  subsidies  code. 
But  I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  at  this 
point  to  begin  undercutting  the  subsi- 
dies code  by  trying  to  establish  a 
second  \xatk,  a  second  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  subsidies. 

Second,  this  amendment  does  pro- 
vide a  new  dtflnttlon  for  what  are  sub- 
sidies, m  the  siihsldiM  code  a  lot  of 
work  went  into  trying  to  define  what 
la  a  snb^dy  and  irtiat  Is  not.  The  defl- 
nltkm  set  forth  in  this  amendment  pri- 
msilly  is  a  definition  relating  to 
whether  or  not  the  subsidy  hurts  the 
Xtaited  States  and  whether  or  not  the 
praetttioner  of  the  subsidy  is  a  country 
a^ileh  draws  beyond  its  own  reserves 
on  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  I 
do  not  think  that  redefining  subsidy  is 
a  partleulary  good  fclea.  Finally,  if  the 
purpoae  of  the  amendment  is  to  send  a 
meange  to  Kurope,  I  should  simply 
point  out  that  the  amendment  does 
not  apidy  to  Kurope  because  Europe, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  not  now  drawing 
on  the  IMF  beyond  its  own  reserves. 

For  those  reasons,  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it  Again.  I  am  not  en- 
or  embattled  in  voting 
It  I  limply  wanted  to  put  my 
on  the  record.  But  I  do  again 
want  to  reiterate  my  compliments  to 
the  BffnatflT  from  North  Carolina  for 


his  eoooem  about  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural subsldlss.  We  must  as  a  coun- 
try focus  more  attention  on  this  seri- 
ous probleni.  We  must  be  tougher 
than  we  have  been.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  the  leader, 
the  sponsor  of  the  export  PIK  ivo- 
gram  wbkix  in  my  view  is  an  effective 
way  and  would  be  an  effective  way  Ux 
letanatlng  against  subsidies  by  other 
countries.  I  do  not  think  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  does  it  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  tai  focusing 
Senate  attention  on  the  laoMem. 

The  FfUESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Bmstor  from  Montana  is  recognlMd. 

Mr.  MKLCHER.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Bcnafor  from  Ntnlh  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question  as  to  what  this  amend- 
ment does? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  am  de- 
lil^ted  to  try  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
ttoM  that  the  able  Senator  has. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  amendment  we 
were  on  yesterday,  amendment  No. 
1296.  had  some  language  beginning  on 
page  1,  line  15,  that  ss  a  cbnditkxi  of 
receiving  Fund  resources  a  member 
must  present  to  the  Fund  inf onnatlon 
ihiiitilm  aU  direct  or  indirect  export 
■ubaldies.  Page  2  of  the  amendment 
line  1,  states  that  as  a  further  condi- 
tion of  receiving  Fund  resources  it 
must  then  be  determined  by  the  Fund 
whether  an  txpari  subsidy  is  being 
employed— it  goes  on  from  there.  It 
Just  seems,  reading  through  the 
amendmoit  as  presented  and  reading 
now  the  modification  of  that  amoid- 
ment  that  it  is  ctmsiderably  watered 
down.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  *""•»"*  The  modification  does 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  prefer,  I  wiU  say 
to  my  friend  from  Mcmtana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  this  amendment 
as  modified  and  now  before  us  princi- 
pally for  Third  World  countries  or 
leaser  developed  countries?  Does  it 
have  the  effect  of  trying  to  set  some 
terms  only  for  these  lesser  developed 
countries? 

Mr.  »""■**«  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  would  depend  on  the  drawings  by 
certain  countries  that  I  am  not  able  to 
predict  with  any  certainty,  but  I  am 
fairly  confident  that  there  will  be  an 
adjustment  in  the  drawing  practices  of 
certain  countries  and  that  would  take 
it  out  of  the  Third  World  category 
substantially. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  author  of 
this  amendment  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  it  does  not  and  will  not  affect  the 
European  Community? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  this  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Missouri  on  that 
point  but  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
he  proves  to  be  correct  and  I  prove  to 
be  incorrect  there  wlU  be  further  legis- 


hitkm.  that  I  can  guarantee  the 
tor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Wffl  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  wffl  yldd  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  oom- 
ment  on  that  p<rint 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

There  axe  three  countries  in  Europe 
that  have  borrowed  substantially  from 
the  IMF  In  the  past-Oreat  Britain. 
Italy,  and  Flranoe.  AU  three,  of  course. 
are  membos  today  of  the  Common 
Market 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mli^t  I  inquire:  Is 
the  Senator  stating  that  they  hat- 
rowed  below  their  reserve? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  of  this  moment  no. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  interiwet  this 
amendment  as  meaning  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  any  country 
bef  (ne  it  borrows  below  its  reserve? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No,  this  Senator  does 
not  make  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Doea  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  make  the  interpre- 
tation that  the  amendment  does  not 
come  into  effect  untU  a  country  has 
borrowed  below  its  reserve? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  trying  to  make 
in  response  to  the  Senator's  question 
was  that  many  of  us  anticipate  at  least 
one  of  the  countries  I  named— to  be 
tai^ful.  it  is  not  the  United  Kingdom 
and  it  is  not  Italy. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  li  France. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Tes.  It  may  very  well 
have  to  take  down  more  than  its 
quota.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  that  if  it  goes 
along  with  this  biU  and  meet  its  share, 
it  will  have  to  draw  down  about  $4.S 
billion? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  that  kind  of  in- 
formation available. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  wffl  take  the 
r^wrt  and  see  if  the  Senator  agrees 
with  the  report 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  have  it  In  front 
of  me. 

I  am  not  trjring  to  contradict  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  All  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  ss  I  undnstand 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, he  wants  to  know  whether  this 
amendment  wffl  have  any  effect  on 
European  Community  agricultural 
policy.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  if  he 
believes,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  going  to 
be  some  European  Community  use  of 
IMF  resources  at  some  point  beycmd 
what  they  have  already  contributed, 
the  answer  would  be  yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  inquire,  then:  Is 
France  going  alcmg  with  this  strategy 
and  willing  to  put  up  another  $1.S  bil- 
lion as  a  contribution  to  this  fund? 


Mr.  HEINZ.  There  Is  no  prohibition, 
having  eontributed  money,  on  borraw- 
taigltbadL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tlie  point  of  my 
question  is  this:  Is  Fkanee  likdy  to  put 
in  another  |L5  bOUan.  as  the  rqiort 
liMlipttft.  mttlng  their  total  oontrlbu- 
tkm  about  $«.S  bffllon? 

Mr.  HEIMZ.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  they  have  agreed  to 
dothat 

Mr.  MELCHER.  An  rltfbt  They 
would  have  $4.6  bfflion  to  bocrow,  in- 
cluding the  $1.5  bOUon  they  Just  put 
tai  as  a  contribution  to.  the  Fund, 
before  this  amendment  would  have 
any  effect  lb  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  I  understand  the  bal- 
ances of  Ftance.  yes.  althouiAi  I 
cannot  predict  what  the  Ftench  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  government 
might  chooae  to  do. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senar 
tor. 

I  further  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  if  he  wffl  yield.  In 
light  of  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  said  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said,  does  the  Sena- 
tor stffl  dispute  the  Judgment  that 
France,  whldi  made  the  contribution 
of  $1.5  billion  and  borrowed  $4.5  bU- 
lion.  would  probably  be  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  Ihiropean  Community  in- 
volved with  this  smendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  would 
need  a  crystal  baU  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  because  this  amend- 
ment and  iSie  borrowing  are  projec- 
tive. 

I  think  we  wffl  see  drawings  by  some 
of  those  eountries  and  when  that 
occurs  it  wffl  cause  ttds  smendment  to 
beeffeetivek  

BCr.  MEIiCHER.  Does  the  SenatOT 
f ttmi  North  Carolina  beUeve  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  smendment 
before  us  is  to  correct  some  subsidies 
on  agricultural  products  fkom  the  Eu- 
nyean  CoKmimity? 

Mr.  *"".!*«  Let  me  put  it  another 
vray.  My  purpose  here  today  and  yes- 
terday, and  as  of  the  time  this  amend- 
ment is  voted  (m.  is  to  send  an  unmis- 
takable nvBssage  to  the  Eunniaan 
Community  nfft'"»"  and  to  aU  others— 
which  I  think  the  Senate  wffl  do  in  an 
overwhelming  way— that  the  Soiate 
has  had  enough. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  i^Mi"i!"<«***^  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
I  can  guarantee  him  and  I  know  he 
wffl  guarantee  me— that  If  this  signal 
is  not  heeded,  thoe  wffl  be  further 
legislation:  and  I  bdleve  we  oould  roU 
it  through  the  Senate  without  any  dif- 
ficulty.          

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  answer  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Is  that  his 
amendment  se^s  to  end  subsidies  of 
sgxleultural  products  from  the  Euro- 


pean Community  that  are  hurting 
sales  from  the  United  States.  I  am  stffl 
not  sure  what  the  Senatw  has  said. 

Mr.  fi^J"*  The  Senator  must  for- 
give me.  The  acoustics  apparently 
have  gone  awry.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator's  questiwL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  attenvt  to  aid 
piedatory  pricing  or  overt  subsidies 
for  those  agricultural  products  f mn 
the  European  Community  that  inter- 
fere with  nonsubsidiaed  ssles  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  United 
State*? 

Mr.  wa!f.M«  I  hope  I  wffl  be  answer- 
ing the  question  ssked  by  the  Soiator. 
This  amendment— and  I  do  not  sug- 
gest or  imply,  nor  should  he  infer, 
that  it  is  any  more  than  a  step  in  the 
right  directlcm— is  about  aU  I  could  get 
through  the  Senate  at  this  time.  But  it 
wffl  not  solve  the  problem,  if  that  is 
the  Senator's  question.  He  is  exactly 
riibt 

I  would  have  preferred,  as  I  indicat- 
ed earUer  this  afternoon,  to  have  had 
my  original  amendment  in  totality. 
But  my  head  count  was  that  this 
would  be  impossible,  and  I  wanted  to 
go  as  far  as  I  could  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  candid  assessment  of  the 
amemta^it 

Mr.  HEUiffiLIt  is  a  conf essicm. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  indeed  is  watered  down 
and  is  far  from  l)eing  an  amendment 
that  would  say  to  the  European  cam- 
munlty,  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  that  we  hope  we  can 
fntaWish  the  framewoi^  for  restraint 
cm  predatory  pricing  and  predatory 
export  subsidies. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  wffl  ever  get 
such  restraint  because  this  amend- 
ment hinges  on  any  country  in  the  Eu- 
n^jean  Ccmununity  utilidng  the  Fund 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  credits  that 
are  already  in  the  Fund.  Countries 
such  as  make  up  the  European  Com- 
munity have  credits  in  the  Fund  that 
probably  wffl  not  be  exhausted  on  any 
amount  they  might  borrow  from  the 
fund. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  test  here,  re- 
quiring a  predatory  export  subsidy  to 
be  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  tiie  Trade  Representative  of 
the  United  States  and  reported  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Fund. 

We  can  have  imports  that  have  been 
subsidiBed  rather  blatantly  that  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  country  without 
contravening  duties  and  that  continue 
to  come  into  the  country  year  after 
year  without  any  finding  by  the  Trade 
RepresantaUve  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, either  one,  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  a  law  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  once  having  gone 
through  this  series  of  findings  and 
then  reports  and  then  consultatim 


and  advice,  there  is  a  polod  of  time  of 
3  years  whoe  the  country  found  to  be 
violating  this  clause  of  "predatmr 
export  subsidy"  wffl  be  snowed  to  get 
the  loan  and  then  make  some  adjmt- 
ment  In  most  of  these  cases,  over  a 
period  of  1  year  or  2  drcumstanoes 
change,  the  sales  are  different  there 
is  a  different  crop  year,  a  diff oent 
production  year,  and  the  conditions 
are  aU  different  So  it  is  a  new  baU 
game. 

As  I  read  this  amendment  and  as  It 
is  interpreted  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvsnia,  who  have  Just  addreased 
themselves  on  this  matter,  this  really 
does  not  do  much. 

The  Senator  frc»n  North  Carolina, 
the  author  of  the  amendment  is  very 
candid  and  said  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done.  This  is  precious  Uttie  if  it  is 
the  best  we  can  do  about  a  problem 
that  is  aggravating  not  only  to  the  ag- 
riculture section  of  the  country,  but 
also  aggravating  to  the  entire  econo- 
my. 

I  believe  that  when  we  address  these 
matters  that  are  longstanding,  that 
are  rtinaging  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  the  resptmsibll- 
ity  here  in  the  Senate  to  try  to  make 
some  corrections. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  make  cor- 
rections than  when  we  are  passing  an 
authorization  bffl  such  ss  this  <me. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  make  ad- 
justments than  at  the  presoit  time. 

I  find  it  rather  avicward  to  consider 
that  if  this  system  does  not  woric.  then 
we  wffl  make  some  corrections  later 
on.  I  do  not  know  whoi.  The  tdme  is 
now.  This  is  an  authorization  bffl  We 
get  these  bills  every  time  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  sets  conditions 
for  another  contribution. 

If  we  have  to  wait  until  another  con- 
tribution is  made  to  make  any  correc- 
tions on  the  weakness  of  this  smend- 
ment we  are  not  going  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  amendment  at  alL 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  think  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yestoday  had 
some  merit  in  that  it  did  something 
and  it  attonpted  to  accomplish  some- 
thing by  having  some  teeth  in  it  Now 
we  find  that  the  amendment  is  a  pure 
"gummer,"  with  no  teeth,  or  anything 
left  but  an  expression  of  an  opinion. 

I  find  that  indeed  sad. 

Mr.  President  I  thank  my  coUeague 
for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to 
comment 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Presidoit  I 
rise  in  suiH>ort  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frmn  South  Carolina  caU- 
ing  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  take  certain  actions  against 
export  subsidies  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  European  EoomHnlc  C(mi- 
munity  and  otho*  naticms  are  heavily 
subsidizing  farm  exports  and  unfairly 
competing  with  our  farm  products  <m 
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tlMt 


I   haw   always 

aoKHt  poUelM  and  In 

:  the  North  Atlantic 

r  on  tlili  matter.  It  ta  eaentlil 
the  Utalted  States  eonttnue  to 
send  stronc  mcaacee  to  these  nattons 
and  take  a  tough  stand  In  opposition 
to  sneh  poUdee.  PMssge  of  the  amend- 
DMot  would  do  this. 

It  to  very  hard  for  American  fanners 
to  oooBpele  with  KBC  wheat  and 
bariey.  which  are  currently  subsldlaed 
at  between  $1.75  and  IS.00  per  busheL 
The  Mone  Is  true  for  subskUMd  meat 
exports  tram  the  SBC.  Theee  unfair 
trade  psaetlees  have  allowed  theee  na- 
tloiM  to  rmlaoe  the  United  States  ss  a 
mail  nip|rf«f»'  of  term  products  In 
many  anas.  Recently,  the  United 
States  has  taken  some  actkmB  against 
these  pottdes.  such  as  the  sale  of 
irtieot  flour  to  Kiypt.  but  we  must 
eontlnne  to  work  to  eWwtnatif  destruc- 
tive    and     anticompetittve     foreign 


It  Is  vary  hard  for  American  farms 
to  Idle  cropland  In  the  PIK  program 
and  diveralon  programs,  whUe  other 
nat1in*f  are  encouraging  their  fanners 
to  expand  production  and  simulta- 
neously mtrrliff^  exports.  The  net 
result  of  audi  policies  Is  lost  vxpait 
markets  for  American  fanners.  Theee 
predatory  pracUces  have  created  a  de- 
dlne  ki  UjEL  fkrm  exports  and  have 
even  jhr'*''— *  UjS.  products  here  at 
home.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  this 
to  continue.  We  must  aggressively 
work  for  an  end  to  unfair  trade  poli- 
cies and  fl^t  to  »»»»fai*»fa«  and  expand 
our  term  export  maricets. 

Ifr.  Presklent.  fa*  these  reasras.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
would  Uke  to  dosely  assodatr  myself 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  eoOeogue  tram  North  Carolina. 
Thli  amendment  would  sedc  a  new 
polky  within  the  IMF  that  would  basi- 
cally bar  IMP  borrowing  countries 
tram  taking  UJB.  money  to  unfairly 
M«  with  UJB.  term  txpati  inter- 
Tliis  Is  an  altogether  reasonable 
one  that  Congress  should 


that  ta.  unfair  predatory  of  trade  prac- 
tices that  we  ara  investing  millions  to 
counter.  It  Is  not  mudi  to  ask  to  main- 
tlan  some  conslsfiWiry  In  purpose  and 
direction  In  our  aovenunent«upport- 
ed  endeavors.  We  begin  to  kMk  ridku- 
lous  when  we  throw  money  at  oppos- 
ing ends. 

This  amendment  requiring,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  IMP  asslstanoe.  the 
oHmiwaitnn  of  predatory  export  subsi- 
dies hannful  to  the  United  States 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  The  Senate 
woukl  do  weU  in  aocepUng  this  needed 
provision.# 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  names 
of  the  following  Senaton  were  added 
as  oovonsors  of  Amendment  No.  ISll: 
Mr.  PaassLO.  Mr.  Jsrsxa.  and  Mr. 


MOTVOnNO-S 


) 
■AXOBS.  Vote. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OPPICEK.  Is 
tha«  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  sgreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

On  this  questkm.  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  dei^  wiU  call 
thendL 

The  bOlderk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Ocnstor  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Goli>- 
WAiaa)  is  necessarily  absoit 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cbaii- 
STOM).  the  Senates  from  Arlaona  (Mr. 
DaOoncan).  the  Senator  from  Colora^ 
do  (Mr.  Hakt),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holukos).  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mxn- 
■■BAUii)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
HacBT).  Are  there  any  other  Senaton 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  81. 

nays  13.  as  follows: 

[RoUesU  Vote  No.  190  Lee.] 

TSAB-Sl 

Abteor  Oottoa  MleklM 

Aii*nM  OfiMlry  Numi 

Hatch  PMkwood 

HMOdd  geU 

Percy 


It  has  become  abundantly  dear  that 
our  foreign  competiton  are  using 
unfair,  predatory  practices  to  take 
export  markets  from  our  fanners.  The 
nmatr  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  Ifigtilatimi  that  addresses 
this  serious  problem,  legislation  that  I 
tuny  support  The  administration,  too. 
has  rseovitaed  the  seriousness  of  the 
predatory  term  export  polldes  of  our 
eompetttors  and  has  taken  action  to 
counter  these  polldes.  In  short,  the 
UjB.  Government  is  making  a  large  in- 
In  both  money  and  through 
DS  to  resdve  this  problem. 
It  seems  absurd,  therefore,  to  spend 
billloiM  of  dollars  on  the  IMP  if  that 
could  in  turn  be  utlllKd  to  en- 
!  and  broaden  another  problem. 


HuddlHtan 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Ja 


Stevens 


Dole  Uvtn 

DOBHlid 

DufiwhffBW 

■MWrton 

■Mt  MoClure 

Bboh 

Own 


MttebtD 
Muitonkl 

NAT8-13 


Zartniky 


So   Mr. 

ISll)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Presklent.  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  pariiamentary  attu- 
atkm  Is  that  we  have  Just  adopted  the 
■ubstltute  of  the  Senator  tram  North 
Carolina  to  the  underiiylng  first-degree 
amendment  <n1glna]ly  offered  by  the 
SenaUn-  from  North  Carolina.  It  Is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  that  under- 
lying amendment. 

Inasmuch  as  we  Just  had  a  vote  on 
the  substitute,  it  would  seem,  if  the 
Senator  tram  North  Carolina  would 
agree,  unnecessary  to  have  a  second 
vote  on  what  would  be.  in  effect,  the 
substance  of  his  amendment  all  over 
again.  If  he  is  so  minded.  I  adt  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  snd  nays 
be  vitiated  on  his  firstKlegree  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICEK.  Is 
there  obJecUcm?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  aU  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first- 
degree  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hklms). 

The  amendment  (No.  1296).  as 
amwided.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  wstT-MR  I  move  to  recondder 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Purpoae:  To  require  XJJO.  Repreeentatlves' 
policy  objecttves  to  ooiuida-  IntansUonsl 
coouBodity  markeU  and  individual  Indus- 
trial aeeton  in  maUns  foreign  loana  and 
in  fT<g^e«"g  in  f oreiSB.  financial,  ezduuse 
or  monetary  tranaactloaa  to  minimiif  ad- 
verse impacts  and  avoid  govenunent  subsi- 
diatUon  of  iHtMluctlon  of  international 
eommodittes) 

Mr.  DOMENKn.  Mr.  Preddoit.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Mai^rHis 
and  ssk  for  its  Immediate  condder- 

ation.  

The   PRESIDINO   OPPICER.   The 

derii  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexko  (Mr.  Do- 

id).  for  himself  and  Mr.  MB^aim.  pro- 

I  amendment  numbered  ISlS. 


CtaafM 
Dutfoith 


Wakfccr 


Okmm 


Moywllian 


Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  Presldait.  I 
aak  tmanlmous  consent  that  further 
resdtng  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  ammdment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  S.  line  6.  add  a  new  sutiseetlan  (a) 
and  reletter  all  subsequent  subsections  ao- 
oordtaicly: 


flK.  101.  (d  Section  4(b)  e(  the 
Woo*  AsreedenU  Act  (II  UJaC 


))  Is 


(1)  by  asaeidlns  subparagmph  (•)  to  road 
asfoDowK 

"ityUit  The  Ooondl  sbaU  tranasBlt  to  the 
nialikmt  ang  to  the  Ooograsi  an  annnd 
nfoit  with  icspeet  to  the  parttaHiatian  of 
the  Uhlted  States  in  the  Fond  and  ta  the 


"(B)  Pfitwint  ninety  days  alter  the  date 
of  etMctment  of  this  Act.  and  at  taitsfvals  of 
ninety  days  thereafter  tat  the  next  three 
yean,  the  OouncQ  shaU  prepare  and  tiaas- 
mlt  to  the  Psesident  and  to  the  Cunsnei  a 
report  llsthig  all  appUeattons  whldi  have 
been  filed  daring  the  preeedtaw  ninety  days 
with  the  Fund  and  with  the  Bank  for  aaitet- 
anoe  wfaldi  would  estabiWi  or  enhanoe  the 
eapadty  of  any  country  to  produce  a  com- 
modity for  OttMMt.  if—  

"(i)  such  1*— iMMWty  Is  in  suiplns  on  worid 
marfceta  or  la  Ukely  to  be  In  snptaa  oo  world 
markets  at  the  time  the  resoltlas  pradnetlve 
capacity  ia  expected  to  beeosBe  operative: 


of  the 


"(U)  such  assistanoe  wm 
injury  to  United  Stataa  . 
agmg,  t^^w**  or  eonpetlng 

(S)  by  tMe*tli«  a  new  subpHragraidi  (8)  to 
read  as  f dloWK 

"(8)  The  seneral  pdkqr  objectives  fortoe 
guidance  of  repreeentattvea  d  the  Udted 
States  on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  ShaU  take 
into  aoconnt  the  effect  that  ewmtry  adjust- 
ment  itrfftyy***  have  upon  ludvldud  indus- 
try sectors  and  tnteraatland  caenaodlty 
markets  (1)  to  '««««««««—  any  prelected  ad- 
verse  i— r*4«:  and  (U)  to  avoid  wherever 
possible  goeemment  subskHsatlan  of  pro- 
ductkm  and  exports  of  internatlanal  oom- 
modttlea  wlttwut  regard  to  economic  cond- 
tlons  in  the  tnaitets  for  sudi  coawnnditles.  . 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  leg- 
islation pending  before  this  body.  My 
amendment,  whldi  Is  oosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melt 
CHBR).  has  beoi  reviewed  by  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill,  and  it  Is  my  hao^ 
that  It  will  reodve  thdr  support 

This  amendment  attempts  to  begin 
to  graiH>le  with  a  proUem  about  whkta 
this  Soiator  and  other  Senators  are 
extremely  conoenied— that  has  to  do 
with  the  nubddhatlon  by  the  Internap 
tlonal  Molietary  Pund  and  asslatanoe 
from  inteaoatlonal  devdopment  banks 
to  foreign  industries  that  are  in  direct 
oompetitian  with  our  domestk'  indus- 
try. It  hai  to  do  with  subsidtatkm  of 
industries  that  are  often  State  con- 
trolled, and  Industries  that  are  produc- 
ing a  commodity  whldi  is  already  in 
surplus  (HI  world  markets  at  the  time 
that  ssdstance  is  provided. 

Let  me  provide  several  apedtlcln- 
(ftj^iK*—  of  anrifftrf"*—  which  have  been 
provkled  to  copper  Industries  in  less 
devdoped  countries  (UXTs).  Assistr 
ance  has  been  provided  in  many  in- 
stances tor  the  multUafeeral  devdop- 
ment  banks  to  ovper  Industries  in 
those  countries  to  estaMkih  w  expand 
eapadty.  Purthenmue,  the  Inteniar 
ttanal  Monetary  Pund  has  provided 
credit  to  UXTs  to  cover  operating 
losses  of  State-owned  oopp«  mines. 
Nationallted  copper  production  has 


put  over  40  percent  of  tree  world 
eomwr  productian  under  the  control 
of  UXTs:  Chile.  17  percent;  Peru.  5 
percent;  Zambia.  9  percent;  Zaire.  8 
percent;  and  Mexico.  4  percent. 

During  adverse  maAet  conditions. 
these  nationaliaed  mines  are  not  run 
on  the  mlndple  of  supply  and 
demand.  Rathw.  they  maximise  pro- 
duction to  »pr«"»^fa«  full  employmmt, 
thus  driving  ivlces  to  abnonnaUy  low 
levds  and  burdening  the  private  sector 
with  the  task  of  curtailing  production 
to  matdi  the  reduced  demand. 

Within  the  past  4  years  the  multi- 
laterals  have  partk^mted  in  eight 
projects  in  six  countries  that  prorided 
assistanoe  for  increased  copper  pro- 
duetkm.  Pour  addittonal  projects  are 
presently  under  oondderatifm.  The 
most  controversial  of  all  projects  and 
the  one  which  has  received  the  most 
attention  is  the  Cananea  project  in 
Mexico.  Let  me  briefly  explain  that 
Project* 

Last  summer  the  International  Pi- 
nanoe  Corporation  approved  a  $50  mil- 
lion loan  to  the  Cananea  project.  In 
addlfw",  IPC  arranged  a  loon  podcage 
of  $400  mlUkm  for  the  project,  mostly 
tram  UJB.  banks. 

That  loan  pad:age  came  at  a  time 
irtien  there  was  a  glut  of  copper  on 
the  market,  and  the  entire  industry 
was  suffering  from  one  of  the  worst 
economic  downturns.  The  UJS.  copper 
industry's  wJntwg  operations  have 
been  running  at  about  60  percent  ea- 
padty snd  smdting  oiierations  at 
about  BO  percent  eapadty.  The  loan 
package  provided  about  SO  percent  of 
the  totd  projected  cost— a  project  that 
would  triple  a^Mdty  at  the  mine,  at 
the  expense  of  our  domestic  industry. 
The  examples  I  have  raised  pertain 
to  oaifoet,  but  other  mining  and  metal 
industries  face  similar  dtiiations. 


The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  a 
simple  one.  but  one  that  I  hope  will 
begin  to  address  this  serious  problem. 
The  ammdmoit  charges  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  international 
monetary  and  financial  problems 
(NAC)  with  two  new  responsibilities. 
NAC  Is  respondble  for  coordinating 
UJS.  partidpation  in  the  international 
fi.i««H>i  Institutions  and  the  poUdes 
and  pradlces  of  all  agraxdes  of  the 
UjS.  Government  which  make,  or  par- 
ticipate in  making,  foreign  loans  or 
which  engage  in  foreign  finanlcal.  ex- 
ehange,  or  monetary  transactions.  The 
NAC  f <»mulates  and  reviews  polldes 
i^iwi  programs  for  use  by  UJS.  repre- 
sentatives to  these  institutions  and 
provides  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  UJS.  Govenor  of  the 
international  flnandal  institutions,  on 
the  polldes  and  proposed  transactions 
of  the  institutions. 


Plrst.  the  amendment  requires  that 
the  National  Advisory  Council  report 
every  90  days  to  the  Preddent  and  to 
the  Congress,  listing  all  i«)pUcations 


which  have  been  filed  tox  assldance  to 
dther  the  IMP  or  the  Wortd  Buk 
whldi  would  Increase  production  of  a 
commodity  that  is  in  surplus  on  wocld 
msrkets.  or  llkdy  to  be  in  surplus  and 
that  would  cause  substantial  injury  to 
our  domestic  industry.  This  reporting 
requirement  would  serve  two  purposes: 
Plrst.  it  would  force  the  Counefl  to  ex- 
amine the  implJratJ^mff  of  each  individ- 
ual project  <m  the  world  market  and 
identify  those  that  would  cause  dis- 
ruption. Second,  it  would  bring  these 
applications  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  gencaral  public 

It  is  tUs  Senator's  opinion  that  the 
Advisory  Coundl  could  draw  upon 
staff  capability  from  both  the  Dqwrt- 
ments  of  State  snd  Treasury  to  per- 
form such  sna^nes. 

Second,  the  Natimud  Advisory  Coun- 
dl is  charged  with  estsblishing  policy 
guidelines  for  the  UJS.  rqnesentatives 
of  the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank  that 
take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
any  assistance  on  indivldud  Industry 
sectors  and  inteinati<mal  commodity 
markets  to  tntetmiw  any  adverse  ef- 
fects and  to  avoid  wherever  possible 
Oovemmmt  subddizaticm  of  produc- 
tion snd  exports  of  internatlond  otnn- 
modlties. 

Mr.  Preddent.  this  Is  an  important 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  will  force  an  eval- 
uation before  the  finandd  transactiixi 
occurs,  aimed  principally  at  not  fi- 
nancing products  that  sre  already  in 
surplus  or  where  a  s^ut  exists.  One  of 
the  princbMl  areas  where  we  have 
seen  this  is  in  the  cornier  industry. 
While  that  Is  in  an  abundant  dtua- 
tion.  with  tremendous  inventories,  na- 
tional and  intonatiixial.  if  we  had  this 
kind  of  evaluation  in  advance  it  would 
call  the  attention  of  those  who 
planned  to  lend  to  the  precise  dtua- 
tion  in  tenns  of  a  world  glut  end  po*- 
haps  would  cause  second  thou^ts. 

In  additl<«.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  ultimately  the  people, 
would  have  information  regarding 
these  kinds  of  transactions  and  would 
not  be  caught  after  they  have  an- 
nounced that  they  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  expressing  thdr 
views  and  opinions. 

I  have  talked  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  both  ddes.  and  the  chdrman 
and  ranking  monber  of  the  Pordgn 
Affairs  Committee.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
support  this  amendment  to  take  a  first 
step  to  put  some  limits  on  loans  pro- 
posed for  monber  countries  by  the 
fund  to  oihance  exports  that  are  in 
surplus  on  world  markets  or  that  con- 
tribute to  serious  injury  to  any  United 
States  domestic  indurtry  imder  the 
providons  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1979  or 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
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It  h  hiMpwMlhiw  for  the  UjB.  Oot- 
•nd  tti  mveMotattve  to  the 
MOBK^MTJ  ^md  to  eoD* 
tlM  OM  of  UJB.  eontrfbiitlani  to 
tlM  Vtmd  or  kMiM  and  to  iiiliilillii 
fOTClcn  oqMffti  to  tbe  Ubltod  States. 
Tet  this  is  tolnc  on  rliAit  now. 

On*  only  has  to  look  at  tbe  copper 
'  for  an  — — "t**  In  the  faee  of 
diwdtne  In  doneatlc  pn^ 
duetlen  and  a  SH>eroent  decline  tn 
copper  prleea.  Chile  aetaalljr  increaaed 
ita  expoita  of  copper  to  the  nntted 
Statea  in  ItSS  bgr  better  than  M  per- 
cent Offer  irtiat  it  ablpped  in  IMl. 
Chiles  copper  eaporta  amounted  to 
S1S,0M  tona  of  tbe  SS5.000  tons  of 
copper  imported  by  the  United  States 
In  tbe  flnt  •  montha  of  1963. 

TlM  only  way  that  CSiile  and  other 
coontrles  can  continue  to  export  oom- 
modttleo  like  copper  to  the  Uhtted 
States  in  the  teoe  of  «w»M«««f  Intema- 
tlonal  prices  Is  by  IMF  subsidies  for 
these  exports.  On  January  10.  IMS. 
the  DfF  approved  atanost  $1  billion  in 
loans  to  help  Chile  continue  to  subsi- 
dte  its  exports.  The  loan  Includes 
$560  mlDian  In  a  2-year  standby  ar- 
rangement and  another  $350  million 
that  the  IMF  would  make  available  If 

a^  J 

In  1978,  the  Ihtematlonal  Trade 
Commission  found  that  Imports  of 
copper  woe  causing  serious  damage  to 
our  domestic  copper  Industry.  At  that 
time,  it  was  Zambia  that  was  using 
$62$  minion  in  IMF  loazw  to  subsbUae 
copper  shipments  to  the  United  States 
in  «tte  of  record  low  copper  prices. 
That  started  the  decline  In  domestic 
copper.  Now,  the  new  round  of  IMF 
loans  to  Chile.  Mexico.  Zaire,  and 
other  copper  exporters  may  well  finish 
off  UJB.  copper. 

Tlie  International  Mtmetary  Fund 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  over  the 
yean  In  acting  to  stablliae  the  world's 
currency,  but  we  cannot  continue  to 
support  ptdldes  such  as  the  Fund's 
loans  to  member  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsidising  excessive  copper 
exports  that  undercut  UA  producers 
snd  put  Americans  out  of  work.  This 
leglslatkw  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
Congreas  does  not  support  the  practice 
of  soeh  loans  by  the  IMF.  The  United 
States  stiU  supples  ckMC  to  20  percent 
of  the  total  IMF  contributions  and  Is 
the  sln^  largest  contributor  to  the 
IMF  we  have  the  right  to  have  some 
say  in  the  way  our  money  Is  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ssnt  that  a  table  showing  principal 
nilrd  World  copper  produces  and 
thebr  IMF  borrowings  be  Included  In 
the] 


HMOPM.  TMB  WnD  OOPfB  nOOUCBB  AND  TNBR 


June8,198S 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Bwiat^tr 
from  Arlaona,  Mr.  DaCoacnn,  be 
added  as  an  original  cogwmsor  of  my 
amendment,  1S12,  to  S.  605  prior  to 
the  recorded  vote. 

I  ask  further  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  at  the  am>ro- 
prlate  place  In  the  Raooap. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFlC£K.  With- 
out objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEDIZ.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  manager  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Senator  trom  New  Mexico 
has  stated  the  situation  correctly.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  we  are  not  only 
prepared  to  accept,  but  which  we 
strong  urge  the  adoption  of. 

I  believe  I  can  also  qieak  for  Senator 
Paoxmas  and  the  minority.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  Senator  Mi^nma.  my  co- 
qxmsor,  for  the  help  he  has  been  in 
formulating  this  amendment  and  gen- 
erally speaking  for  Us  help  on  a 
numbo-  of  matters  as  they  affect  the 
comer  Industiy  In  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
ti<m  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
Is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1312)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENIZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  New  Hampshire. 

(Poipose:  To  dtnoursge  UJB.  rapport  for 
IMF  loeni  to  certain  ooontrtM  who  tefl  to 
bold  Inteniatloaally  rapemlsed  free  elec- 
tioiM  or  wbo  restrict  free  emlgrstloo) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amoKlment  to  the  desk  uid 
ask  for  its  lmmedlat.e  ocmsideration. 


Tlie   FRBUUIMO 
derk  win  report 
The  leglalattve  derk  read  as  f oUowk 
Tlie  Bistor  tram  Htm  Hsmiwliirs  (Mr. 

bared  MM. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  conoent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dte- 
pensedwith.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  cdiows: 

At  tbe  end  of  title  I  add  tbe  f OOowtoc  new 


"Sac.  4S.  TlM  Secretaiy  of  tbe 
■baU  inatniet  tbe  united  atatas  Bneiittve 
Director  of  the  Pimd  to  aettvtfy  oppoae  and 
vote  acalnst  any  credit  diaalug  on  the 

Honcary,  KampiiBhea.  Ukm.  mearacua, 
Peopta  RepubUe  of  China.  lUnania.  South 
Temeo,  Tusoalsvia,  and  Vietnam  until  su^ 
oonntrles  iMdd  free  eieetioae,  wtaoae  falmeH 
la  verified  by  tnteraational  oheerveia.  and 
pennlt  unreetrteted  and  free  eBalsratlan. 
without  dlaertinlnatlnn  on  the  baria  of  nU- 
tkm  or  ethnic  ortcin.''. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
eaiiier  In  the  day  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  would  have  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  International  Mcmetary 
Fund  deny  this  quota  increase  as  kmg 
as  Communist  nations  were  members 
of  the  IMF.  That  was  defeated.  I  offer 
another  amendment  in  the  same  vein 
which  would  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent effect. 

Instead  of  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  ss  was  the  earlier  case, 
to  oppoee  the  quota  increase,  this 
amendment  instructs  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Fund  to  actively 
oppoee  and  vote  against  any  credit 
drawings  on  the  Fund  or  any  of  the 
Fund's  facilities  by  the  following  coun- 
tries: Afghanistan,  Hungary,  Kampu- 
chea, Laoa,  Nicaragua,  People's  R^ub- 
lic  of  China.  South  Yemen.  Yugoslav- 
la.  and  Vietnam,  until  such  countries 
hold  free  elections,  ss  verified  by 
International  observers,  and  permit 
free  and  unrestricted  emigration  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion or  ethnic  origin. 

The  point  of  my  earlier  amendment, 
and  likewise  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  Is  that  whether  we  are  will- 
ing to  admowledge  it  or  not,  whether 
this  body  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it 
or  not,  what  we  are  proposing  to  do,  if 
we  approve  this  quota  increase.  Is  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  American 
people  to,  among  others.  Communist 
regimes  who  oppntm  their  iftople. 

That  does  not  seem  a  legitimate  use 
of  funds  taxed  from  our  dtiaens.  Per- 
haps the  majority  of  the  Senate  feels 
otherwise.  That  appears  to  be  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  raise  the  issue,  to  make  the 
point,  and  to  make  it  In  such  a  way 
that  our  constitutents  can  hold  us  ac- 
countable for  our  actions. 


Vtm  wsmitial  dUferenee  be- 
this  amendment  and  the  one 
whldi  I  offered  eaiUer  la.  provMinc 
thto  bm  M  iiSBSfirt.  of  oouzae,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  UJB.  quote  tnereaae.  The 
quote  increitse  can  go  forward  even  if 
thta  amendment  is  adopted,  if  the 
Senate  pastes  the  undetlytaiK  bm. 

The  etf ed  of  this  n"*****"^*^  would 
simply  be  te  instniefc  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to.  In  turn.  Instruct  the 
VS.  Executive  Director  of  the  Mone- 
tary Fund!  to  aettvdy  oppoae  any 
credit  drawings  on  the  Ftand  or  any  of 
the  Fund's  facilities  by  the  countries 
whldi  I  nientioned.  countries  wbkh 
aie  Communist  in  nature,  and  tyranni- 
cal, whldi  provide  no  opportunlttei  for 
their  dtiaehs  to  express  their  optekms 
and  to  chodse  freely  their  own  leaders, 
countries  Where  human  rii^te  are 
nonexistent,  where  the  rlgtita  of  free 
q>eech  and  free  press  do  not  exist; 
where  the  rti^t  to  life,  liberty,  snd  the 
possfsiinn  of  one's  own  property,  in- 
cluding the  property  of  labor,  do  not 
exist;  whxte  dtiaens  are  not  secure 
against  a  knocking  on  the  door  at 
night;  where  there  Is  no  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  protect  them:  irtiere  they 
have  mme  of  the  righte  that  we  take 

for  granted. 

That  is  |the  nature  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

I  suggest  it  is  perfectly  in  ordo-  that 
in  passing  this  bill  we  indude  this 
amendmeot  and  Instruct  the  JJS.  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  on  his  part  to  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  any  credits,  loans  or  drawings 
of  any  MitH  against  the  F^md  by  the 
Pftfinw  discussed  in  this  amendment. 

It  Is  a  fairly  simple  concept,  Mr. 
Preddent. 

It  is  one  thing  to  participate  In  the 
United  Nations,  a  forum,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly in  order  for  us  to  pay  our  dues. 
But  it  Is  something  completely  differ- 
ent to  subsidlBe  and  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate, to  support,  aid.  and  abet. 
Communist  regimes  with  money  taxed 
from  the  l"*"-**^*"  people.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  this  bin  does,  in  part.  That 
Is  why,  among  other  reasons,  I  oppose 
it.  That  Is  why  I  sm  offering  this 
amendment  which  focuses  on  most  of 
the  off endtaig  countries  in  such  a  way 
that  the  quote  can  be  increased  if  the 
members  wish  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but 
at  the  satee  time  instructs  our  Execu- 
tive Director  to  do  all  te  his  power  to 
deny  credit  to  the  named  countries. 

I  would  botnt  out  further  that  we  do 
not  have  absolute  power.  We  have 
only  our  proportionate  voting  power 
within  the  councils.  Even  If  the  UJS. 
representative  does  oppose,  ss  he 
would  be  required  to  oppose,  the  ex- 
tendon  of  credit  to  these  countries. 
that  doet  not  mean  necessarily  it 
would  be  denied  to  them  by  any 
means.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
votes  of  the  other  members. 


So  It  Is  a  fairly  modest  amendment 
In  Ite  real  effect,  ita  bottom  Une  effect 
But  it  Is  more  than  Just  symbolic  It  Is 
important.  I  lidieve.  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
principle  underlying  this  amendment 
is  exactly  the  same  principle  that  I 
argued  against  (m  the  earlier  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  which  was  defeat- 
ed on  a  tabling  motion  by  a  vote  of  60 
to  22  eariier  this  afternoon. 

Again,  it  pollticlaes  the  International 
Mbnetary  Fund.  I  will  not  again 
nptat  the  argumenta  against  doing  so. 

At  the  appnpiiaie  time.  I  will  make 
a  motion  to  table.  I  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
dude  ddiate.  I  know  there  are  one  or 
two  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to 
mieak.  I  strons^  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
it  as  they  did  the  same  type  of  amend- 
ment eartier. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
irtudeheartedly  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  opposed  to 

One  of  the  aspecte  of  this  amend- 
ment that  gives  me  particular  concern 
is  the  prcvodtion  that  we  only  permit 
l^m***  to  these  countries  if  they  hold 
free  dections.  That  certainly  is  some- 
thing we  would  love  to  see.  but  how 
many  countries  in  the  world  really 
hold  free  elections?  They  have  elec- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  do 
not  mean  anything,  because  there  is 
only  one  party  on  the  ballot.  I  mean 
completely  free  elections  with  infor- 
maticm  freely  disseminated  so  people 
can  make  up  their  minds  fredy  and 
choose  between  two  competing  politi- 
cal parties  or  more. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  only  about 
20  countries  in  the  world,  at  least 
amcmg  the  members  of  the  IMF.  that 
hold  free  elections. 

What  kind  of  amendment  is  this? 
Talk  about  trying  to  revolutionize  the 
woiid  in  one  fell  swoop  or  one  swell 
"foop."  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  it  seems  to  me. 

I)^>r  that  and  other  reasons,  along 
with  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  also  strongly  oppose  this  amend- 
mmt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  there  are  so  very  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  which  presently  hold 
free  dections.  I  would  be  willing  to 
add  other  countries  to  my  amendment 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  suggest  some. 
I  ^i«ft  say  these  coimtries  so  de- 
scribed never  will  hold  free  elections 
as  long  ss  we  aid  and  abet  them  in 
thdr  tyrannical  regimes.  As  long  as  we 
extend  them  money,  credit,  respect. 
and  assistance  of  some  kind,  and  that 
Is  what  this  bill  does  in  part,  they 
never  will  extend  the  rights  to  their 


people  tiiat  we  here  take  so  mudi  fa- 
granted. 

Yes,  it  is  polltiddng.  I  am  trying  to 
poUtldae  this,  becauae  it  is  a  poUtkal 
matter.  It  Is  a  ptditical  matter  tai  so 
many  sensee.  It  is  a  political  matter  in 
the  sense  that  we  diouM  not  be  taxtaig 
the  American  peoide  in  part  to  sup- 
POTt  Communist  dictators,  in  part  to 
perpetuate  than,  in  part  to  continue 
the  denial  of  human  rii^ta  to  these 
petvle. 

Should  we  help  the  people  of  Com- 
munist natiims  and  other  oppressed 
peoples  by  paaring  amendmenta  of  this 
khid,  by  extending  some  hard  dollar 
loans  to  oppreuive  regimes?  Certainly 
not.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  an  excellent  amendment,  very  mudi 
in  order.  Perhvs  it  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  not  yet  come,  but  If  we  keep 
fordng  the  Issue,  perhaps  the  time 
will  c«ne  for  this  Idea,  the  time  will 
come  for  free  elections  in  these  coun- 
tries and  for  sssertion  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
other  Senator  wish  to  address  this 
issue?  If  not.  I  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table  and  I  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  suffident  second?  There  Is  a 
suff ident  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
The  deik  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legidative  tlerk.  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbi). 
and  the  Senator  fnnn  Arlacma  (Mr. 
GoLDWATSX)  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cbak- 
STOH).  the  SeiuUor  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DaCONcnn).  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sowtor  frcmi 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLUiias).  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Maxz- 
ERBAUM)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  sny  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  131  Led 
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President,  may  we 


The 


motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
I  to. 
Mr.  aroiZ.  Mr. 

haw  uiileif  

The  FRBBIDINO   OFFICER. 
fffnaVt  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ASMSTRONO.  Mr.  President. 
ilfptTy**^  on  whom  you  talk  to.  this 
Mil  to  increase  the  J3&  quota  in  the 
International  Mcnetary  Fond  Is  either 
one  of  the  worrt  rlpoffk.of  recent 
memM7-^iothing  but  a  baUout  of  the 
talc  banks  and  another  in  a  long  aeries 
of  episodes  in  which  the  taxpayers 
have  been  gouced— or  It  is  a  triumph 
of  rwponsible  statemenshlp.  absolute- 
ly fsiontlsl  to  the  financial  well-being 
of  the  whole  world  and  the  forerunner 
of  an  era  of  prosperity  for  which  we 
all  are  hoiring  vigorously. 

Ftom  the  dismsston  of  this  bill,  not 
only  on  the  flotu*  but  also  in  oomnAXr 
tee.  I  have  tended  toward  both  of 
thew  points  of  view  at  various  times, 
and  I  must  say  that  even  now  I  have 
certain  real  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  really  a  good  idea. 

I  must  admit  that  my  bask  instinct 
is  to  think  that  we  sre  throwing 
money  at  a  problem.  Yet.  I  do  recog- 
nte  the  validity  of  many  of  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Ai  the  committee  report  points  out. 
the  most  ocdierent  and  convincing  case 
for  the  proposed  increase  was  made  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
R^pm  in  his  testimony.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  IMF  was  created  with 
great  Impetus  from  the  United  States 
in  order  to  offer  a  backstop  and  sup- 
port mechanism  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
and  "if  the  IMF  is  to  be  able  to  contin- 
ue in  that  role  it  must  have  adequate 
resources  to  deal  with  the  current 
international  financial  situation." 

■zplstiiliic  the  Importanoe  to  the  VA.  of 
■n  otdoiy  r—olution  to  the  IntematkwTl  fl- 
problem.  Secretary  Regan  outlined 
Fbrst.  a  further  abmpt  and 
oontraetlon    of    IIX    Imports 
do  major  damace  to  the  U.8.  eeono- 
nood,  if  the  tftuatlon  were  handled 
the  dttfleiiltles  faetnc  UX:  borroven 
eome  to  appear  ao  hopdem  that  they 
be  tempted  to  take  desperate  atepa  to 
The  present  ettuatlon  ia  man- 
But  a  downward  apiral  of  world 


the 


would 
my.  8 
bMlly. 


would 
try  to 


loan  la 
to  the 
tothei 

nd  Mmoas  of  doOan  in  simultaneous 
■as  would  pose  a  fundamental  threat 
intematlaoal  economte  ayitem.  and 
Imerlean  economy  as  welL" 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  take  these 
representations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  UghUy.  I  believe,  as  I  am 
sure  does  every  Senator  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Amnlean  dttens,  that  It 
is  incumbent  upon  this  country  to  do 
its  part  to  assure  a  sound  financial 
structure,  to  facilitate  international 
trade,  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
our  neighbors  and  trading  partners  to 
increase  their  prosperity. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  evny  one 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  is  inerrasingly, 
and  even  urgently,  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous stake  we  have  in  internation- 
al trade. 

My  own  State,  a  small  and,  in  a 
sense  of  international  trade,  isolated 
State,  far  from  the  oceans,  far  from 
other  countries,  has  no  less  than  $2.6 
billion  in  exports  each  year. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  President, 
simply  to  make  the  point  that  if  I 
thought  an  $8  billion  increase  In  the 
IMF  quota  was  really  the  right 
answer,  would  really  assure  world  eco- 
nomic recovery,  would  put  people  back 
to  worti  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  whatsoever 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

But  I  must  confess  that  with  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  and  after 
doing  a  lot  of  reading,  studjring,  and 
sitting  in  on  a  number  of  conferences 
and  trying  to  f  oUow  as  closely  ss  I  can 
the  debate  in  the  Chamber  on  this 
measure,  I  continue  to  have  very  seri- 
ous doubts. 

The  report  of  the  Republican  study 
committee  of  the  other  body  analysed 
smne  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
si4>port  of  this  legislation,  and  I  Just 
wish  to  summarise  them  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  really 
focus  on  what  the  issues  are. 

One  argummt  given  for  increasing 
the  U.S.  quota  is  that  many  of  the 
debtor  nations  import  sizable  amounts 
of  American  goods.  These  American 
exports.  In  turn,  generate  Jobs  for  our 
country. 

Now.  that  in  a  very  brief,  highly  dis- 
tilled form,  is  the  main  argument 
which  I  have  heard  presented  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bilL 

As  I  heard  that  discussion.  I  could 
not  help  recalling  the  observation  of 
William  E.  Simon,  former  Treasury 
Secretary,  and  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  the  international  financial 
scene,  who  says  that  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning is  like  arguing  that  a  shopkeep- 
er can  increase  his  sales  by  giving 
away  money  in  the  streets  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  it  wiU  be  spent  in  his 
shop. 

Another  argument  given  in  favor  of 
the  quota  increase  is  that  Increased 
IMF  funding  will  attract  more  lending 
by  commercial  banks,  which  has 
proven  to  be  the  case  in  Mexico. 
Brssil,  and  other  countries. 

What  I  am  not  satisfied  of  at  this 
point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  wise 


for  our  banks  to  iuctease  the  amottnt 
of  lending  to  uneredttworChy  natlans, 
partteularly  such  lendlnc  by  banks 
which  may  be  already  overextended. 

Another  of  the  main  arguments 
given  for  the  quota  Increase  Is  thit 
UXTs  can  borrow  from  the  IMF  to 
service  their  debt,  and  thereby  prevent 
major  defaults  and  corresponding 
bank  oollapoes. 

I  take  this  teue  very,  very  seriously 
because  obviously  If  we  bei^  to  have 
failures  of  large  banks  In  this  country 
we  would  run  the  gravest  national  and 
International  financial  risks. 

Tet  I  recaU  that,  when  Poland  an- 
nounced It  could  not  pay  badt  its  for- 
eign loans,  American  oommerdal 
banks  simply  renegotiated.  The  same 
situation  was  repeated  with  req>ect  to 
loans  in  Yugoslavia,  Romania.  Hungar 
ry,  and  Argentina. 

In  reality,  however,  even  though 
these  countries  are  in  de  facto  default, 
both  the  banks  and  the  debtor  natlms 
know  that  the  loans  will  be  resched- 
uled, and  in  fact  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

Proponents  of  the  quota  increase 
also  make  the  case  that  after  all  we 
are  really  not  giving  snythlng  away, 
that  it  is  a  swap  of  sssets,  that  we  do 
not  really  q)end  anything,  we  do  not 
really  increase  the  national  debt. 

However,  under  close  examination 
this  argument  does  not  really  stand 
up. 

When  a  UJB.  quota  increase  is  au- 
thorised and  appropriated,  the  IMF  is 
given  a  letter  of  credit  by  the  Treas- 
ury. When  the  IMF  makes  a  loan  that 
credit  is  drawn  upon  and  an  outlay 
occurs.  The  Treasury  receives  a  receipt 
or  a  claim  in  denomination  of  SDR's. 
special  drawing  rights. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  has  hi4>ppend  is  that  the  United 
States  has  given  up  a  liquid  asset  for 
reserve  sssets. 

Now,  these  reserve  assets  are  not 
liquid.  They  are  not  in  that  sense  fully 
valid  real  assets.  They  are  something 
less  than  that 

Those  of  us  who  have  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  large  quota 
increase  think  there  may  be  some 
better  alternatives  and,  in  fact,  in  a 
perceptive  article  in  Forbes  magazine, 
Howard  Banks  summed  up  at  least  one 
of  the  alternatives  available  to  us. 

He  said: 

There  are  two  queetlona  involved:  Is  it 
neoeaeary  to  avoid  default  at  any  oost7  And. 
ia  it  right  to  aak  the  taxpayers  to  baU  out 
bankers'  bad  loans?  For  those  who  think  the 
answer  to  both  questions  is  "no,"  there  ii  an 
alternative  course  of  action.  Paul  Craic  Rob- 
erts, unto  recently  an  amlstant  secretary  at 
the  Treaaury,  explains:  "The  alternative  to 
an  nCP  bailout  ia  not  default,  but  a  partial 
writedown  of  some  of  the  loans"— to  a  more 
rational  and  realistie  vslue  in  the  bankT 
booka.  The  effect  on  bank  profits  would  lie 
■hsrp,  of  course.  But  ao  it  should  be,  says 
Qeorse  Chsmpion,  the  respected  retired 
chslrman  of  Chaae  Manhattan,  who  refuaed 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  not  girfng  to 
quote  further  from  this  article  but  I 
Mk  unanlnlous  consent  that  this,  arti- 
cle, along  «lth  a  very  hiterertlng  and 
perceptive  Opinion  pieoe  from  the  Wall 
Street  Jouhial  by  Mr.  Champion  be 
printed  in  the  Rhobd  in  fuU  at  the 
Mmcluslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRJIBIDINO  OIViCKH.  ^th- 
out  objectl^i.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  lli^t  of  the  obaoratlons  of  Mr. 
Simon,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Paul  Cralc  Roberts.  George  Chamirf- 
on.  and  the  observations  of  many, 
many  others  who  have  expressed 
doubt  about  this  proposed  IMF  quota, 
I  have  been  trying  to  determine  If 
there  is  some  way  the  proposal  could 
be  modified  in  order  to  overcome  at 
least  in  part  the  objections  which  they 
have  raised. 

I  cannot  dismiss  lii^tly  the  omoems 
which  have  been  expremed  by  people 
who  really  are  in  a  posltfam  to  know. 
After  all.  people  who  have  been  re- 
qxmslble  Ibr  the  stewardship  of  some 
of  the  Nailcm's  largest  financial  insti- 
tutions, a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. »  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  TDessury.  and  many  others, 
have  made  the  case  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial room  for  doubt. 

In  my  osm  opinlcm.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  presented  to  us  by  the  commit- 
tee does  contain  a  number  of  features 
which  in  i^rt  reqxmd  to  these  con- 
cerns, and  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  par- 
ticularly irith  respect  to  stroigthened 
supervlsioil  of  international  lending.  I 
am  not  entirely  sure  I  understand  the 
format  thgt  is  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee's till  and  by  the  committee 
report,  but  in  general  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  future  banks 
which  have  loans  which  turn  out  to  be 
problem  loans  will  be  required  by  the 
regulatory  authorities  to  establish  and 
mWititmin  g  spocial  reservo. 

As  I  get  It.  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  clarification  that  the  managers 
can  share  with  us.  this  would  not  nec- 
essarily aivly  to  loans  that  aro  already 
cm  the  bodks  but  in  fact  to  loons  in  the 
future.  I  am  not  sure  this  goes  far 
enough.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr. 
Champion  and  the  others,  who  have 
argued  so  persuasively  that  we  should 
have    those    banks    gradually    write 


the  loans  to  whatever  their 

market  value  is.  are  not  rliAit.  In  fact, 
I  am  InfM^*^  to  think  they  are. 

But  In  tbe  Interest  of  not  doing  any- 
thlnc  too  drastic  It  does  wear  to  me 
that  the  committee's  recommendation 
Is  a  very  restrained  but  ntmetheless 
useful  step. 

aSraiMIT  1 

WSns  Dow*  IXMiis?  PSBisa  THS  Ttaoumi 
(By  Howard  Banks) 

Aa  we  all  have  been  told  in  numUnc 
detail,  the  international  loan  mesa  is  about 
to  be  papered  over  with  a  $sa  bilUao  in- 
ensse  in  the  funds  available  to  the  Intemar 
tkmal  Menetary  Rmd.  At  least  $8.4  Ulllon. 
and  probably  more,  of  the  DIP  quota  tn- 
ijnasc  ■  47>%  boost  to  the  fund's  lendable 
deposits— wHl  come  from  the  VA.  However 
yon  out  the  situtatlon,  it's  another  tMOMtyer 
baOoot  of  other  people's  mistakes. 

Tbe  Reagan  Administration  strongly  sup- 
ports the  quota  increase  for  the  IMF.  the 
vast  credit  cooperative  created  by  the  1944 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  to  hdp  its  146 
mesBber  nations  when  they  have  lialance  of 
payments  problems.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration fears  that  the  more  thsn  hslf -trU- 
Uon  doUsr  debt  overhsng  of  non-OFBC 
Third  World  countries  might  stall  any 
ffcfuM  of  domestic  economic  recovery. 
Hsnoe  its  eagemesi  to  help  the  IMF. 

Without  IMF  aid,  many  Third  World 
oountries  will  not  be  shle  to  meet  even  the 
Interest  payments  on  their  monumoital 
debt,  and  those  debts  would  have  to  be  writ- 
ten down  in  American  banks'  books.  Ihat 
fiMMM  the  banks  would  be  less  able  to  lend 
to  Awmrif^n  industry  snd  bustness  in  order 
to  fuel  the  nsscmt  domestic  recovery.  And 
Ihird  World  oountries  would  be  unable  to 
keep  up  even  a  w«fa«<m»^i  level  of  importing, 
irtildi  would  further  dampen  business  in 


Ooodnem  knows,  the  exposure  of  tbe 
malar  UjB.  bsnks  is  nothing  to  sneese  at: 
MSnufacturers  Hanover  tuis  dose  to  $7  bil- 
lion lent  out  to  the  less  developed  countries 
(346%  of  equity):  (%aae  Manhattan.  $6  bil- 
lion (3M%):  and  Otlcorp.  $9.8  btUion 
(M0«).  Tbe  nation's  ten  largest  banks  have 
an  average  of  170%  of  their  equity  lent  to 
the  Third  Worid.  It's  a  scary  situation,  but 
it  iant  reflected  in  bank  earnings  or  balance 
aheets.  The  reason  it  isn't  reflected  is  ttiat 
even  wh«e  interest  payments  are  late,  the 
loans  are  not  lieing  daasified— as  would  be 
the  case  with  domestic  loans.  Where  no  cash 
interest  is  forthcoming,  the  banks  simply 
tack  unpaid  interest  onto  principal  that 
lent  being  repaid  either.  Thus  U.S.  l>ank 
revenue  and  profitability  look  better  than 
reality  mis^t  suggest. 

Bankers'  Interest  in  maintaining  that 
none  of  the  Third  World  debts  is  bad  coin- 
cides with  the  Resgan  Administration's 
deatre  to  w«nt»in  len^ng.  particularly  to 
Latin  America,  whose  political  stability  is 
vital  to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the  IMF  can  do 
what  the  U.S.  government  cannot  do:  force 
the  debtor  governments  to  adopt  less  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policies. 

There  are  two  questions  involved:  Is  it 
necesssry  to  avoid  default  at  any  cost?  And. 
is  it  right  to  ssk  the  taxpayers  to  IwO  out 
bankets*  bad  loans?  For  those  who  think  the 
answer  to  both  questtcms  Is  "no."  there  is  an 
alternative  course  of  action.  Paul  Cnis  Rob- 
erta, until  recently  an  aasistsnt  secretsry  st 
the  Treasury,  explains:  "The  alternative  to 
an  IMF  bailout  is  not  default,  but  a  partial 
writedown  of  some  of  the  loans"— to  a  more 


rational  and  realistie  vabie  in  the 
books.  The  effect  on  bank  praflts  would  be 
sharp,  of  coarse.  But  so  it  sboold  be,  says 
Oeoige  C!hsmpion,  the  respected  retired 
dislimsn  of  Chsse  Msnhsttsn.  who  relussd 
potait4ilsnk  to  sUow  tbe  Cbsse  tai  his  day  to 
lend  to  any  f orelsn  government  or  govem- 
ment-owned  entity.  Champfcin  agrees  with 
Roberta  that  the  banks  sbookl  be  BMde  to 
Ute  tbe  buUet  Champion  aayc  It  (wookU 
mesn  cutting  down  on  tbe  pubUdied  esm- 
ings  of  the  bsnks  very  mstcxisUy,  snd  that 
is  whst  they  HMnkersl  object  to.  It  would 
mesn  that  a  kit  of  those  f dlows  who  have 
been  getttaig  Ug  boouaea  would  be  without 
theuL"  What  about  the  bankers'  JobST 
"Some  of  them  should  get  the  sack,  no  ques- 
tion. Msnagement  has  to  be  held  scoounta- 
ble." 

Not  surprlsinidty.  bsnkers  now  in  disrge 
do  not  sgree.  "Thst's  unfsir."  ssys  Oeorge 
C\mA,  a  senior  vice  president  at  Citioorp. 
"We  may  still  be  showing  these  losns  st  full 
value  and  not  writing  them  off  against  reve- 
nues. But  look  at  our  stock  prices.  Our  nud- 
tiples  are  at  5  to  6  times  frnings.  I'm  feel- 
ing considerable  pain  throuitomy  stock  op- 
tions." 

No  one  is  suggesting  thoe  should  be  sny 
suiddsl  chsnge  in  bsnks'  accounting  poli- 
cies. "It  hss  to  be  reslistically  handled  over 
a  number  of  years."  says  Champtm.  What 
he  has  in  mind  is  for  lianks  to  write  down  all 
ntmperforming  loans  using  50%  of  their 
pretax  profits,  creating  each  year  an  extra 
quarter  percentage  point  of  reserves,  "lliey 
sre  going  to  show  enormous  first-qusrter 
earnings."  he  says.  "It's  a  terrific  opportuni- 
ty to  start." 

Those  who  support  the  take-the-write- 
down  argument  claim  that  a  writedown  of 
the  face  value  of  the  loans  on  the  lenders' 
books  would  immediately  reduce  the  debt  of 
the  Iwrrowing  nation,  wliile  also  reducing 
its  interest  burden.  The  developing  nation's 
eccmomy  could  then  work  at  returning  to 
health  with  Its  finances  in  more  realistic 
order.  There  would  be  Uuise  developing 
country  governments,  undoubtedly,  that 
would  see  in  the  apparently  reduced  debt 
burden  an  opportimity  for  more  IxxTOwtng. 
But  would  any  bank  be  foolish  enougAi  to 
lend  to  them?  The  market  is  attentive,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  the  PhiladdphU  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  has  never  lent  to  devel- 
oping countries,  can  borrow  in  the  money 
market  cheaper  than  most  banks  in  the  U.8. 
There  is  (see  box.  p.  59)  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  UJS.  banks'  behavior  and  that 
of  West  German  banks  with  large  suspect 
loans  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  Amwica. 
There  are  difficulties  in  making  direct  com- 
parisons between  such  different  tax  and  ac- 
counting systems  as  they  affect  Iwnks, 
warns  C!iticorp's  (3arlL  Even  so.  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  impression  is  broadly  correct. 
There  is  a  measure  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
XJS.  banks'  public  stance  that  none  of  their 
Third  World  loans  is  going  to  stay  bad.  In 
their  credit  policies  they  are  behaving  far 
more  cauUously.  At  first,  banks  took  fsiiiy 
narrow  spresds  on  loans  to  developing  coun- 
tries [LDCsl.  particularly  where  there  woe 
other  opportunities  for  business,  such  ss 
setting  up  a  local  offshoot  But  now,  spreads 
and  fees  have  been  Jacked  up.  Take  the 
i«cent  emergency  $5  billion  loan  to  Mexico, 
organised  under  IMF  pressure  (and  on  top 
of  a  $3  billion  IMF  fSdllty).  The  banks  are 
charging  2V*  points  over  the  London  inter- 
bank offered  rate  (the  baae  rate  of  the 
Eurodtdlar  market)  and  massive  fees  said 
in  all  to  exceed  $M0  million.  Even  thou^ 
no  actual  numey  changes  hands,  theae  fees 
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wUem.  "If  eolHetod  rt  aU.  Qmm 

te  paid  o««r  Um  life  of  ttM  loan. 

li  paid.  ttMB  tak*  your  ptoftt." 

ttMt  Item  at  Mfwal.  noatly  eoa- 

pand  by  the 

of  ttM  Cnmney  as  part  of  a 

to  fnd  off  a  atlD  aBall  but  crovliic 

balUnc  out  the 


Hm  Kqiildlty  aWi  In  the  Third  Worid 
to  a  head  for  the  VJO,  last 
oO  prtees  and 
that  llMdeo  ooold  not 
Ita  rapaymnt  aehedale.  It  th 
P^t^^ny  dear  that  the  derelaplnc  ooun- 
trlaa,  m— *»»r  those  not  membera  of 
OtmC  had  boat  up  vast  lerda  of  debt  to 
the  West,  dabt  that  they  were  quite  unable 
to  eope  with  vtthout  help. 

The  AftalaMratlaii'a  response  was  to 
shift  -»**M«'T  tRMB  akcpttdBi  to  enthual- 
•■B  for  the  DfF  solotlaa.  even  thouch  it 
thraateos  eredtt  dMotttaiB  tajr  ghlnc  the 
an  tanpUed  guarantee  oo  forelcn 
the  uiuU»es  were  oommendable.  the 
thmkhw  auMhOed.  beeause  until  then  the 
had  remained  true  to  Its 
and  had  argusd  for  trustlnc  the 
tree  market  rather  than  for  an  DIP  solu- 


If  the  Bsarfcet  Is  trusted,  there  seems  little 
dtaaee  that  a  default  by  a  country  would 
today  prodnee  oMre  than  a  qulek  aearc  for 
the  markets  and  fat  losses  for  the  banks 
But  the  kisses  have,  in  reality, 
Oase  obsenrera.  like  Rep- 
Jerry  Lewis,  a  member  of  the 
I  Apptunriatfcms  Committee,  even  suc- 
■est  that  Bf  a  liimiin  to  aU— It  ral^t  be 
worthwhile  foredarinc  on  some  debtor 
natlan  that  has  bdiafcd  In  an  Impassfble 
way.  The  Central  African  Republic,  for  ex- 
which  went  money  from  Intema- 
loana  to  hold  a  oorooatloD  for  Its 
short-lived  caBpcrcr.  as  lU  bkwdstained 
former  dletatar  styled  himself. 

)  a  little.  Suppose  that  a  group  of 
officers  In.  say.  Argenttna.  raised 
their  hands  In  "Hell.  Feron"  salutes,  an- 
nooaeed  a  coup  and  stridently  defaulted  on 
that  cuuutiy's  tailUons  of  tntematkmal  debt. 
What  would  happen?  A  media  crisis,  a 
couple  of  banks  or  so  in  bankruptcy,  lots  of 
moaey  poured  in  from  central  banks,  and 
after  this  useful  If  costly  lemon?  Ohre  It  a 
or  so.  sad  those  young  officers,  older 
wiser,  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin 
the  tnteraatknal  fokL  And.  as  happened 
nd  agatai  in  the  Itth  century-a  better 
for  what  ia  now  happening  than  the 
mOs— they  would  repay  all  thoee  once-de- 


It  waa  John  Maynard  Keynes,  writing 
about  the  IMl  crisis  in  money  values,  who 
WW  the  flaw  tai  bankerT  armor  moat  dearly. 
Kaynss  wrote:  "Ufdong  praetlcea  [to  maln- 
to  profess  a  conven- 
f]  Dsake  [bankers]  the 
the  least  realtatlc  of 
It  is  so  much  their  stock  in  trade  that 
their  poattloa  not  be  questtened.  that  they 
do  not  evoB  question  It  themsdves  untfl  H  is 
too  tafea."  That's  why  vetoes  like  Oeorge 
are  worth  listening  to  when  he 
that  "manacement  has  to  be  held 
accountable.'' 


[nam  the  Wan  Street  Journal.  Jan.  II. 
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an:  A  PBoroosL  >oa  UJB.  ] 
(By  Oeorge  Champloo) 
The  press  has  for 

ocdng  and  Iron  Curtain  coontrlaa.  It  li  dttd- 
cult  to  fantt  thii  ccpcera  as  thejotal  «l 

and  the  VWeral  Rmerve.  has  InBriaeii  to 


I 
(1> 


the 


Many  bankers  and  otham 
that  lending  to  foreign 
the  function  of  a  I 
more,  the  banks  fafled  to 
the  ftmrtamwital  prlndplea  of 
ston.  which  is  to  have 
with  the  borrower  as  to  the  maTlmiim  debt 
he  win  incur. 

Certainly  you  are  not  helping  a  company 
or  a  country  If  you  participate  in  extending 
eredU  beyond  Ita  ability  to  pay  without  dis- 
rupting Its  flnaneial  and  eoonoaale  procram. 
Indeed  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
money  lent  the  primary  need  of  theae  coun- 
trlea  and  that  true  progrem  wlU  be  made 
through  improved  education  and  tratnlng: 
the  strength  of  a  natlan  Is  a  multlpte  of  the 
diaraeter.  energy  and  ability  of  tts  peoide. 
not  Ita  natural  resources.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  we  have  a  saalor  problem  which  has  de- 
veloped over  reeent  years  and  we  must  ree- 
that  It  cant  be  solved  quickly  or 
Succem  will  require  financial  states- 
by  the  banks,  the  International 
Monetary  Vund  and  the  wnunlning  authorl- 
tiea.  together  with  the  cooperation  of  the 


The  International  Monetary  Fund  was  set 
up  In  1M4  to  asstat  member  countries  read- 
Just  thdr  monetary  and  flnaiwial  programs 
when  they  bad  transgressed  In  the  workl 
marketplace.  Advanoea  were  made  on  a  rela- 
tively short-term  basis  only  after  the  bor 
rowlng  nation  had  agreed  to  specific 
changes  In  Ita  economic  fiscal  and  monetary 
liiiniaiiis  ilisinTS  the  IMF  thought  were 
needed  to  reetore  a  proper  balance. 

Thli  program  worked,  and  it  should  still 
be  the  basis  of  negotiations  with  all  coun- 
tries In  need.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  IMF  should  take  over  exist- 
ing governmental  obligations  or  underwrite 
the  defldta  of  any  country  unwilling  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Any 
change  tai  this  philosophy  would  put  great 
strem  on  the  monetary  stability  of  the 
work! 

The  American  banks  that  participated  in 
the  lending  to  the  developing  and  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  current  problem,  but  it  would  be  unreal- 
istic to  sunest  that  the  wramhiing  authori- 
tlea  responsible  for  appraising  the  sound- 
nem  of  the  loans  and  Investmenta  of  the 
banks  have  lived  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  Comptroller's  office,  with  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  examines  the  na- 
tional banks;  the  state  member  banks  are 
«wi»hMH  by  state  authorities  as  well  as  fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  FDIC.  Instead  of  crlti- 
dsing  these  foreign  loana.  we  have  in  recent 
months  seen  statementa  by  eenior  officials— 
most  notably  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan-suggesting  that  the  banks 
their  preeent  position. 

A  sohitlon.  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
proUem  can  be  solved,  invtdves  major 
changes  In  present  policies  that  would  leave 
the  *«»««ir«»«f  fraternity  in  a  much  stronger 
position  over  the  years  to  come. 


to  the 


any  further 
andlnmCar- 
thay  an  ftaifoitaig  a 


(S)  nw  aiamlntaw  aothosttlaa  should  I 
eat  that  for  the  next  five  years  the  i 
at  laMt  10%  of  thii 
toward  wrtting  down  thair  1 

to  no  BMre  than  M%  of  the  CMC 
it  is  my  underatandliw  that  baaleally 
loaaa  reported  today  are 
even  though  H  is  appar- 
I  that  over  the  years  to  eooM  there  win  be 
In  that  category  from  the  I 
ban  Curtain  eountrlea  (If 
should  not  already  be  plaeed  In  audi  a  eate- 
■ory). 

(I)  The  examining  authorities  should  sug- 
gest that  dhridends  not  be  increased  and 
should  look  with  diatavor  on  any  purdiaae 
by  the  banks  or  other  taistitutlans  that 
would  further  lower  their  ratio  of  capital  to 
total  assets. 

(4)  At  present.  American  banks  are  al- 
lowed to  have  a  reserve  far  bad  debto  only 
equal  to  1  percent  of  their  loana  on  a  tax  de- 
ductible baaia.  The  days  of  the  Real  Brtate 
Investment  Trust  proUems  dearly  Indlciated 
this  wascompletdy  inadequate;  indeed  one 
needs  no  further  evidenoe  that  thla  allow- 
able reecrve  should  be  increased.  It  is  my 
suggestion  that  the  law  be  changed;  the 
banks  should  not  only  be  allowed  but  be  en- 
couraged by  the  examiners  to  Increase  their 
reeerre  by  0.38  percent  of  their  total  loans 
on  an  annual  basis  until  they  reach  at  least 
S  percent,  preferably  5  percent. 

ObvioiMly  this  program  isnt  essmtisl  for 
aU  banks,  but  it  certainly  should  be  adopted 
by  thoee  who  have  loans  to  the  devdtniing 
and  Iron  Curtain  countries  equal  to  or  tai 
exoem  of  their  net  worth  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  capital  structure.  We  In 
the  U.S.  have  the  only  truly  competitive 
banking  system  tai  the  world,  and  ita 
streiwth  and  independence  are  vital  to  the 
country's  welfare.  Commerdal  hanking  is 
the  Ilf eUood  of  our  free  eoonomy. 

A  POUnCAL  OSAB  BM 

There  is  a  growing  fear  that  the  federal 
government  wffl  monetiae  bad  ddrts  rather 
than  face  the  poUtieal  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  aUowtng  marginal  or  uncompeti- 
tive hiMtnnmns  to  fau.  Indeed,  suggesttans 
have  been  made  that  the  government  rees- 
tablish a  Reconstruction  FInanoe-type  of  or- 
tinimt*"''  In  addition,  central  banks 
throui^out  the  industrialiaed  worid  are  be- 
ginning to  commit  themselves  as  lender  of 
last  resort  because  of  their  concern  over  the 
effect  that  restrictions  on  monetary  and 
fiscal  poUdea  might  have  on  the  devdoping 
countries. 

A  Reconstruction  Finance  Cwp.  might  be 
a  poUtical  grab  bag.  providtaig  capital  and 
loans  to  support  inadequate  management, 
as  it  frequently  did  in  the  IMOs.  The  mere 
fact  that  theee  venturea  are  being  consid- 
ered is  cause  for  great  coneem  due  to  the  in- 
flationary tanpact  they  would  have.  There  is 
nothtaig  more  tanportant  to  the  Free  World 
than  a  strong  VJB.  economy  backed  by 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  pOUdea.  If  this 
phfloscvhy  iBit  pursued,  our  flreedom  and 
taMtepcndenoe  are  Indeed  in  great  Jeopardy. 

RO.  1S14 


(Puipoae:   TO   exprem   the   sense   of   the 
Senate  with  re^Mct  to  the  International 
financial  system) 
Mr.  ARlfSTRONO.  Mr.  Praddent. 

there  remain  other  iaguea  which  I 


think  we  iliould  reiotve.  In  an  attaniit 
to  do  so.  Ota  bdialf  of  Mr.  Wwam.  Mr. 
HfeLMi.  l£^  Umuaam,  Mr.  MoCum; 
Mra.  Haw^m.  and  myMif  I  Mnd  an 
i  to  the  dBik  and  a*  f  or  tta 


The  FRiEBIDIIlO  OFVICER.  TlM 
amendmenk  wm  be  atated. 

Hie  aari^tant  letUattw  derk  read 
aafoDowK 

The  Senator  from  Ootatado  (Mr.  Am- 
tnosw)  for  htmadf.  Ut.  Smii.  Mr.  Hbjb, 
Mr.  M»>»^,  Mr.  MOCum.  andMia.HAW- 
mn  propotea  an  amemkneat  numbered 
IS14. 

Mr.  ARM8TRONO.  Mr.  Freaklent.  I 
aak  unanliaous  wmagnt  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dtapenaed 
with.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFnCER.  WXh- 
out  obJeeUon.  it  ia  ao  orderad. 

The  amesidment  ia  aafoUowK 

At  the  end  of  title  I.  add  the  f oUowtaig: 

Sac.  101.  <a}  The  Congram  finds  and  de- 
dareathat— • 

(I)  the  iotematkinal  baaUng  system  is 
currently  ttareatened  by  a  series  of  natlanal 
flnsffiitT  ''f  T 

(5)  the  Cttwrem  wanta  to  find  a  solutlQn 
to  the  eurttat  monetary  crisis  whldi  wiU 
result  tai  a  stable  monetary  ayatcm  and  prea- 
ervatkm  of  a  liberal  taiteniatlanal  eeonomr. 

O)  this  solution  must  be  found  without 
pimMwtg  taMVdlnate  iiiiiiiiia  on  Uhited 
Statea  credit  markets; 

(4)  the  bitakdown  tai  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  aifetem  has  contributed  directly  to 
theae  probkans; 

(6)  the  economic  polldea  preaeribed  by  the 
International  Monetary  Wood  often  are 
harmful  to  aconomlc  growth;  and 

(6)  the  International  Monetary  Fund  cur- 
rently hold*  approxtanatdy  •40.000.000.000 
of  unoommltted  aiarti  In  the  form  of  gold 
bullion. 

(b)  It  tai  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  restoration  of  a  stable  monetary 
system  Is  beoeaeary  to  assure  economic 
growth  and  to  maintain  a  liberal  taitema- 
tional  econcgnle  system; 

(3)  as  a  fkst  step  toward  this  restoratian 
the  United  States  should  host  an  taitema- 
tlonal  oonfarenoe  on  the  monetary  system 
as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  taivesUgate  ita  systemic  problems; 

(3)  tai  ooptaig  with  the  current  nnanrial 
crisis  and  ipior  to  any  quota  taicrease.  the 
Intematlonkl  Monetary  Fund  should  make 
fuU  uae  of  Ita  current  assets.  Induding  ita 
g(dd  holdings; 

(4)  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  revise  the  conditions  pisoed  on  tts 
loans  so  as  to  encourage  economic  growth; 
and 

(B)  any  additional  flnanrfal  reaouroea 
made  available  durtaig  the  current  crisbi 
should  be  aaade  available  on  a  temporary 
basis,  preferably  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
■hall  att^npt  to  ezidaln  the  amend- 
ment and  to  do  80  fairly  briefly.  ThiM 
is  smse-ot-the-Senate  langusse.  It  is 
not  statutory  language. 

I  had  originally  thoui^t  to  present 
<»e  or  more  amendments  which  would 
direct  certain  changes  in  IMF  proce- 
dures. Upon  reflectlan  and  study,  I 
have  concluded  that  it  is  the  wiser 
course  for  the  Soiate  to  set  out  a 


of  p(»licy  declarations  wtokii  we 
hope  would  guide  the  Treasury  De- 
parteMOt  and  in  turn  the  IMF  in  the 
coodnet  of  their  business. 

This  may  not  be  the  final  action  we 
will  wlah  to  take.  It  may  be  that  we 
ahottld  adopt  this  amendment,  as  I 
hope  we  wfll.  that  in  the  future  we  will 
want  to  refine  oar  thinking  as  a  result 
of  further  actions  by  the  IMF. 

But  wbMt  the  amendment  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  suggested  proposes 
are  the  following  five  points: 

First,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Soiate 
that  restoraticm  of  a  stable  monetary 
system  is  necessary  to  assure  economic 
growth  and  to  mainfaiiTi  a  liberal  inter- 
national economic  syston. 

Mr.  Preaident,  in  reviewing  the  cur- 
rency fluctuations  of  recent  years  I 
have  been  impressed  that  we  have 
done  as  wdl  in  international  trade  as 
we  have,  given  what  amounts  to  a  very 
chaotic  situation. 

In  Septonber  1982,  for  example,  the 
Mwrican  peso  fell  53  percent  against 
the  dollar  over  a  weekend.  Try  to 
raff"***"  a  relationship  with  one  of 
our  most  important  trading  partners 
in  the  world  in  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
stresses  and  strains  which  we  have  suf- 
fered were  not  worse. 

But  this  extreme  exanmile  is  just  one 
of  many  which  coiild  be  cited,  such  as 
in  fluctuations  of  the  Deutsche  mark. 
yta,  and  Swiss  franc  and  other  curren- 
dea  which  really  i»mph««iw»  what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  and  how 
far  it  would  go  to  assure  prosperity  in 
this  country  and  overseas  if  we  begin 
to  stabfliae  these  rates,  either  fix  the 
rates  in  some  kind  of  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  or  at  least  narrow 
significantly  the  range  within  which 
these  currencies  fluctuate. 

I  personally  have  no  doubt  that  will 
be  over  the  next  several  years  the 
main  thrust  or  at  least  one  of  the 
main  thrusts  of  this  Oovemment  as 
well  as  that  of  other  countries.  I  think 
it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
again.  As  you  know,  that  was  the 
policy  of  our  Government  up  until  a 
few  years  ago.  The  experimentation  of 
exchange  rates  has  not  been  success- 
ful, in  my  ophilon.  and  I  think  that  is 
increasingly  realized  here  and  abroad, 
and  we  will  be  moving  in  this  direction 
and  the  Senate  could  perform  a  useful 
aerrtoe  by  encouraging  this  at  this 
time. 

Second,  our  resolution  suggests  as  a 
first  step  toward  the  restoration  that 
the  United  States  should  host  an 
international  conference  on  the  mone- 
tary system,  as  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  investigate 
the  systemic  problem.  In  an  earlier 
draft  of  this  resolution  I  was  quite  a 
bit  more  specific  about  what  I  thought 
such  a  conference  <»uld  accomplish. 
Ag^in  I  have  deliberately  made  the 
proposal  a  bit  broader,  a  litUe  less  spe- 
cific, because  my  desire  here  is  really 


to  advance  the  cause  and  not  simifly 
try  to  impose  the  view  of  tme  or  two 
people  as  to  what  the  outcome  should 
be.  and  I  think  Secretary  Regan  was 
rii^t  in  raising  the  issue  of  a  confer- 
ence. I  think  such  an  international 
monetary  conference  could  perfmm  a 
useful  purpose.  I  bdieve  such  a  coof er- 
moe  wHl  be  held  in  the  near  future.  I 
believe  we  can  advance  the  date  for 
such  a  ccmference  by  putting  the 
Senate  (m  record  for  it  at  this  time. 

Third,  our  suggested  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language  says:  "In  coiring  with 
the  current  financial  crisis  and  prior 
to  any  quota  increase,  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  should  make  full 
use  of  its  current  assets,  including  its 
gold  biddings." 

Mr.  President,  it  Just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  to  say  we  ou^t  to  start  by 
putting  new  money  into  the  Fund 
whoi  there  is  something  in  excess  of 
$40  billicm  in  value,  in  apmedated 
value,  of  gold  holdings  which  could  be 
used  to  support  loans.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  gold  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  or  dumped,  which  could 
very  well  disrupt  the  world  market  in 
gold,  but  I  do  suggest  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  this  gold  to  be  used  to 
collateralize  some  of  these  loans  and 
in  that  way  to  take  advantage  of  the 
assets  which  the  Intanati<nial  Mime- 
tary  Fund  already  has.  Tha«  is  no 
reason  for  these  to  be  froaen.  no 
reason  for  them  not  to  be  used,  and 
again  I  think  this  is  going  to  happen 
at  some  point  in  time  and  we  might  as 
well  do  it  now  at  a  moment  when  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  U.S.  ecooams. 

Fourth,  the  International  Mimetary 
Fund  should  revise  the  conditions 
placed  upon  loans  so  as  to  encourage 
ecxinomic  growth. 

As  we  all  know,  in  order  to  borrow 
from  the  IMF  a  member  country  has 
to  agree  to  adhere  to  IMF  economic 
advice.  Loan  conditions  vary  from 
country  to  country.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  pattern  emerging  in  the 
countries  which  have  received  IMF  as- 
sistance. For  example.  Mexico  and 
Brazil  devalued  their  currencies,  re- 
duced imports,  impoeed  tariffs,  and 
raised  taxes,  and  that  pattern  seems  to 
be  a  (»mmon  one  among  the  countries 
which  have  received  IMF  help. 

Sometime  the  result  has  been  frag- 
ile. We  all  recall  that  in  Jamaica  cur- 
rency devaluation  led  to  rioting  and. 
as  a  result,  Jamaica  withdrew  from 
the  IBfF  in  1960.  But  what  happoied 
in  Jamaica  was  by  no  means  ccnnmon, 
the  consequences  of  violence  and  riot- 
ing are  not  typi<»L  A  more  common 
example  I  think  is  the  experimoe  of 
Mexico  where  large  increases  in  the 
taxes  on  dividraids  were  institutecL 

Now,  it  would  appear  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  our  desire  is  to  en- 
<»urage  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity and  new  investment  in  theae  devel- 
(Ving  countries,  then  Just  about  the 
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last  tlilnc  we  would  want  to  do  !■  to  tn- 
croMn.  pairtienlarly  to  double,  nearly 
to  tteUe.  the  tax  on  dMdendi.  and  yet 
that  la  exactly  irtiat  bappened. 

There  are  many  other  eiamidea  I 
could  dte.  Our  language  In  thla  aenae- 
«rf-the  Brnate  reaotutkm  doea  not  get 
medtle  about  whetho' we  do  (V  do  not 
endotae  vedfle  ktnda  of  meamrea,  but 
what  It  nya  la  that  we  think  the  IMF 
ought  to  emiduuriae  growth  rather 
than  taldiw  Mne  kind  of  UquMatlng 
wtth  remeet  to  theee  ooun- 


Tou  know,  any  bankor,  any  fl- 
nandal  tiwtttutlon.  when  It  gets  a 
troubled  loon  can  do  one  of  two 
ttalnga:  It  can  My.  "OK.  we  are  going 
to  liquidate  the  company."  aeU  off  Its 
aaaets.  put  them  out  of  business  and 
pay  back  the  loan,  or  encourage  the 
poUdaa  that  wffl  permit  that  company 
to  recover.  All  too  often  it  appears  to 
me  the  IMF,  when  dealing  with  sover- 
eign netVT"^,  wtth  national  econo- 
mies, has  taken  what  amounts  to  be  a 
liquMatliw  pofMlon.  has  imposed  upon 
theae  countries  the  kinds  of  conditions 
that  rcasauUdy  are  calculated  to  make 
the  situation  wwae  rather  than  better. 
So  we  are  suggesting  that  the  IMF 
should  revise  its  conditions  placed  tm 
loans,  so  as  to  encourage  eomomic 

Finally,  we  say  addltiimal  financial 
reaouroes  made  available  during  the 
current  crisis  should  be  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  preferably  through  bilater- 
al arrangements.  That  is  Just  an  ex- 
pression of  how  at  least  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  f eeL  We  do  not  want 
to  let  this  thing  Just  go  on  and  on  and 
expand  to  an  indefinite  p<^t.  We 
ressrd  the  crisis  as  tonporary.  We 
want  to  get  it  over  with,  we  want  to 
get  It  behind  us,  and  that  we  therefore 
regard  the  expanded  financial  re- 
sources contained  in  this  resolution  as 
temporary  in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  others  on  the 
floor  who  may  wish  to  speak  to  this 
matter,  particularly  my  distinguished 
coaponaor  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exom). 
and  I  win  yield  the  floor  at  this  time 
althou^  I  wHl  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  qoertion  that  may  arise. 

Uz.  HDNZaddresaed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sracna).  The  Senator  tmm  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HBHZ-Iyield  the  floor. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognised. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado on  the  sense-of -the-Senate  reso- 
lution that  he  has  Just  explained  so 
wen  to  the  Senate. 

If  there  Is  any  complaint  that  one 
ml^t  have  of  the  action  taken  it  is 
that  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  As  the 
nonafnr  from  Colorado  said  so  well. 
this  ie  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
to  send  a  dear  and  sound  message  and 
hopefully  to  begin  to  stimulate  some 
thou^t  as  to  where  we  are  giring.  and 


if  we  are  going  wtth  blindfolds  on  with 
regard  to  the  additional  appropriation 
requested  for  the  IMF.  requested  by 
the  admlnlrtration.  It  seems  to  me  the 
IMF.  whkdi  haslBally  Is  growing  and 
groiring  beyond  all  due  bounds  above 
what  It  was  wlgtnally  intended  to  be. 
is  not  unlike  in  some  ways  the  food 
stamp  program  that  started  out  wtth 
an  original  appropriation  not  too 
many  years  sgo  of  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion and  has  now  grown  to  an  $11  or 
$12  bnilon  social  program. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  that  program  but  I 
think  that  there  is  some  parallel  from 
the  standpoint  that  we  seem  to  begin 
well-meaning  cooperation  with  foreign 
governments  to  help  stimulate  trade 
and  to  help  out  natl<»s  that  might 
need  temporary  help,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  has  grown  and  grown  and  grown, 
and  I  certainly  share  the  thoughts  so 
well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  think  this  is  a  finger  in  the 
dike,  and  that  if  this  bill  passes,  I 
think  you  will  find  it  necessary  for  the 
administration  to  come  back  very  soon 
for  more  and  more  money  for  this  i»t>- 
gram.  It  has  grown  like  dandelliHis  in 
the  sprtaig,  and  I  am  wtmdering  if  it  is 
not  about  time  we  called  a  halt. 

But  we  are  not  calling  a  halt  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  We  are  simply  pointing  out 
that  there  are  many  considerations 
and  actions  that  can  or  should  be 
taken,  including  the  very  important 
point  that  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  could 
obviously  be  used  in  some  f  sshlon  to 
not  require  the  significant  new  money 
that  is  ssked  to  be  pumped  into  that 
Fund.  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
amendment  and  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  accepted  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  ammdment 
and  listened  carefully  to  the  remaiks 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  is  true  that 
coovpared  to  an  original  version  of  this 
amendment  that  was  more  forcing, 
that  this  amendment,  although  broad- 
er, is  lees  specific.  But  it  is  this  Sena- 
tor's view  that  it  is  still  very  bad 
policy. 

So  I  rise  to  oppoee  the  amendment 
because  I  think  its  substance  is  wrong. 
I  wish  to  talk  about  each  of  the  provi- 
sitms  of  the  resolutlcm. 

The  first  provision  is: 

Rcatontlon  of  a  stable  monetary  aystem  ti 
neoeaary  to  aMure  eooiMMnic  growth  and  to 
'"■«"»^«"  a  Uberal  Internattonal  economic 
■yiteiB. 


that 


Now.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
there  Is  a  widsspread  darire  for  i 
interaatioiial  monetary  stablUty.  Abso- 
lutely. But  that  is  about  as  far  as  I  am 
willing  to  go,  because  there  Is  alao 
widemnead  recognitlfln  that  the  route 
to  greater  stability  Is  through  sound 
and  dladpllned  economic  policies  In 
this  and  aU  the  other  major  oountriea. 
There  Is  no  magic  wand  that  can  be 
waved  to  achieve  monetary  stability 
without  underlying  stability  In  each 
country's  economic  policy.  That  Just 
seems  obvious  to  me. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  heads  of 
government  of  the  summit  countries 
at  Williamsburg  committed  themselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  sound  policies  to 
achieve  sustainable  nontnflatlonary 
growth,  which  they  did.  and  included 
with  their  statement  a  detailed  annex 
on  strengthening  economic  coopera- 
tion for  growth  and  stability,  which 
they  did.  the  fact  is  that  in  their  stete- 
mmt  they  did  not  explicitly  call  for  a 
return  to  fixed  rates.  They  did  not 
even  call  for  an  Immediate  conference 
on  this. 

And  I  am  going  to  put  the  annex 
into  the  RaooBO.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlcs  the  annex  of  the  heads  of 
State  at  Williamsburg  so  aiH>ear.  I 
make  that  request.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  fact  is  that  if  you 
read  both  the  communique  and  the 
annex,  what  they  are  talking  about 
are  the  kinds  of  policies  that  will 
achieve  sustainable,  nonlnflationary 
growth.  They  are  not  talking  about 
pushing  magic  buttons.  They  are  not 
talking  about  scmie  brand-new  or  even 
tried-and-failed  approach  to  the  mone- 
tary system,  they  are  talking  about 
basics. 

Serious  implementation  of  the  WU- 
Uamsburg  agreement,  in  my  Judgment, 
can  repreaent  a  very  significant  and 
practical  contribution  to  the  restorer 
tlon  of  monetary  stability.  And  that. 
Mr.  President,  not  this  resolution,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  where  the  focus  has 
to  be. 

Now  the  second  part  of  this  resolu- 
tion states:  "As  a  first  step  toward  this 
restoration,  the  United  States  should 
host  an  international  conference  on 
the  monetary  system  as  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"— I  take 
that  to  mean  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— to  investigate  its  systemic 
problems. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  advised  that 
this  is  a  misrepresentation  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  said. 
AocOTdlng  to  the  Secretitry  of  the 
Treasury,  what  he  said  Is  this:  That  we 
should  be  thinking  about  monetary 
problems  but  that  any  call  for  a  world 
conference  would  be  premature. 


I  spoke  personally  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  thla  we^  even 
before  I  knew  that  this  amendment 
was  going  to  be  offered.  I  spoke  with 
him  at  luhch  yesterday  on  this  sub- 
ject He  Indicated  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  in  any  way  ap- 
propriate to  have  an  international  con- 
f  erenoe  to  fix  rates  or  to  return  to  the 
fixed-rate  aystem  m  to  return  to  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  He  feels  It  would  be 
wnmgly  ttmed  end  substantively  a 
mistake. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  on  the  second 
part  of  thii  resolution  whidi  I  contin- 
ue to  address,  the  heads  of  govnn- 
moit  of  the  summit  countries  have 
asked  their  finance  minlsterB.  in  con- 
sultation Mth  the  IMF  Managing  Di- 
rector, to  define  the  conditions  fw  Im- 
proving the  international  monetary 
system  and  to  consider  the  part  which 
mli^t.  In  due  course,  be  played  in  this 
process  by  a  high  level  Intematkmal 
monetary  conference. 

The  point  is  that  there  Is  not  any 
ovemli^t  magic  solution  to  wwld  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  problems.  Calls 
for  grand  world  ocmf erenoe,  especially 
at  tUs  time,  would  be  and  are  a  diver- 
sion. The  majOT  countries  In  the  world 
recognize  this  and  have  decided  on  a 
prai^Duittlc  approach. 

The  third  part  of  this  resolutltm 
sajrs:  "In  coping  with  the  current  fi- 
nancial crisis  and  prim  to  any  quota 
Increase,  the  Intematinial  Mmietary 
Fund  should  make  full  use  of  its  cur- 
rent assets,  including  Its  gold  hold- 
ings." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
IMF  is  mgklng  full  use  of  Its  lendaUe 
resources,  and  they  will  be  exhausted 
very  shortly.  That  is  why  this  bill  is 
before  us.  Now  I  do  not  ask  everybody 
to  support  this  bilL  I  know  not  every- 
body will  support  this  bilL  But  I  do 
suggest  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bOl. 
we  ou^t  to  have  an  alternative  and  a 
good  one  at  that. 

As  to  the  question  of  gold,  use  of  the 
IMlTs  goU  is  not  a  viable  altnnatlve 
to  the  propoeed  quota  Increase.  It 
would  welLken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  IMF.  It  would  weaken  It  because 
the  major  sales  of  gold  that  would  be 
needed  would  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
the  price  of  gold,  greatly  reducing  any 
proceeds  to  the  IMF  and  themselves 
creating  major  international  monetary 
instability. 

Also,  major  sales  would  sharply  un- 
dercut the  value  of  gold  reserves  held 
by  the  Uhlted  States  as  well  as  other 
countries  and  it  would  harm  TJS.  pro- 
ducers. That  is  because  the  loss  in 
value  in  our  gold  stock  alone  would 
almost  certainly  be  much  greater  than 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  IMF  au- 
thoiteatlon.  That  Is  Just  simple  mathe- 
matics. Mk-.  President. 

Another  reason  not  to  use  gold  is 
that  sales  or  IMF  borrowing  against 
the  gold  would  eliminate  the  security 
for  and  liquidity  of  UjB.  and  other 


countries'  dalms  <m  the  IMF.  Sales  at 
IMF  borrowing  against  the  gtdd  would 
have  a  credit  market  impact  similar  to 
and  Bfww^^y  greater  than  any  TJA. 
borrowing  that  may  be  needed  in  con- 
nectioo  with  the  quota  increase.  There 
ta  simply  no  basis  for  the  sssertion 
that  iwoposals  to  use  IMF  gold  would 
be  i»ef erable  to  the  propoeed  quota 
increase  bi  terms  of  their  Impact  on 
U.S.  cairttal  conditions  and  credit 
availability. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
pnvosal  on  gold  sales  is,  frankly,  a 
prc^osal  that,  were  it  adopted,  would 
undennlne  the  strategy  adopted  by 
the  heads  of  State  at  WiUlamsburg,  all 
of  whom  have  not  only  committed 
themselves  to  a  strategy  to  managing 
the  woild  debt  problem,  but  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  seek  early  ratifi- 
cation of  the  IMF  increase. 

Were  this  proposal  on  gold  to  be 
adopted  as  policy,  it  would  be  flatly 
and  appropriately  rebuffed  by  other 
countries  with  devastating  conse- 
quences for  n.S.  leadership  and  n.S. 
econmnic  interests  for  orderly  resolu- 
ti<«  of  the  debt  situation. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  resolution  is 
that  "the  International  Monetary 
Fund  diould  revise  the  conditions 
placed  on  its  loans  so  as  to  encourage 
ecmomlc  growth." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that,  to  my 
mind,  represents  a  serious  misi»ercep- 
tion  of  what  the  IMF  actually  seeks  to 
achieve.  The  IMF  conditions  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  sustainable,  non- 
inflationary  maricet  growth. 

I  onphasize  that  because  there  are 
people  who  would  like  to  see  the  IMF 
Just  give  money  away  to  create  some 
kind  of  instant  prosperity,  which  we 
should  know  by  now  is  going  to  result 
in  unstable,  inflationary  conditions.  It 
is  this  Senator's  Judgment  that,  if  we 
want  to  encourage  sustainable  growth, 
the  IMF's  conditions  are  appropriate. 
Its  financing  generally  permits  higher 
levels  of  imports  and  higher  levels  of 
eocmomic  activity  than  existed  in 
countries  before  the  IMF  programs, 
and  certainly  higher  levels  than  would 
be  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  IMF 
program  and  financing. 

So  I  beUeve,  Mr.  President,  the  IMF 
is  a  constructive  force  in  world  eco- 
nomic growth  and  recovery. 

If  the  proposal  is  that  the  IMF 
should  not  require  sound  policies  but 
simply  finance  unrestrained  inflation- 
ary spending,  then  we  should  reject  it 
and  reject  it  on  those  grounds  alone 
Just  as  we  would  reject  it  for  ourselves, 
because  it  would  leave  the  fundamen- 
tal sources  of  the  debt  problem  unad- 
dreased. 

The  last  part  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  reads:  "Any  additional 
financial  resources  made  available 
during  the  current  crisis  should  be 
made  available  on  a  temporary  basis, 
preferably  through  bilateral  agree- 
ments." 


Mr.  President,  the  IMF  needs  a  re- 
source base  that  equips  it  to  deal  wtth 
intematkmal  payments  and  monetary 
proUems  in  a  hli^ily  uncertain  and 
volatUe  world  and  one  in  a^ileh  the 
scale  of  intematimal  transactions  has 
become  massive  In  rdatkm  to  the  stae 
of  the  Fund  quota.  In  order  to  be  aUe 
to  respond  to  these  international  fi- 
nancial problems,  and  to  provide  oonfi- 
dsaux  that  it  wOl  be  able  to  remond, 
the  IMF  has  to  have  a  stable  resource 
base  and  a  basis  for  planning. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
you  realise  that  the  IMF  is  a  revolving 
fuxul  and  that  that  revolving  fund 
needs  to  be  known  snd  stable,  and 
needs  to  be  large  enough  to  meet  the 
monetary  demands  in  a  highly  uncer- 
tain world,  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
error  for  us  to  make  the  quota  In- 
crease a  temporary  one. 

Finally,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
deep  problems  with,  and  profound  res- 
ervations about,  the  Idea  of  dealing 
with  the  debt  crisis  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  I  think  that  notion  is  seriously 
flawed.  What  we  are  facing  is  a  world 
problem  whose  resolution  affects  UJS. 
economic,  political  and  security  inter- 
ests. The  financial  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
on  a  bilateral  basis  are  imknowable 
and  could  be  enormous.  They  mi^t 
very  well  dwarf  any  impact  the  quota 
increase  might  have  on  U.S.  financial 
maricets. 

I  also  believe  that  any  attonpt  by 
the  United  States  to  (vpose  the  sort  of 
economic  condltionallty  that  is  needed 
by  borrowing  countries  snd  that  can 
be  required  by  the  IMF,  as  a  qwkes- 
man  for  the  international  community 
in  general,  would  put  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  in  a  position  that  it  is  not  compe- 
tent to  fill  and  involve  us  in  seriously 
<i»inng<ng  pollUcsl  frictions  wlth  allied 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reas(nis  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  bad  policy 
and  should  be  rejected  by  the  Somte. 


1983  Summit  of  ImnrsnuuziB  NAtiom 

wnxiAMSBUBfl  Daojuunoir  o>  noiKnac 
ssoovmT 

Our  naticms  are  united  In  their  dedication 
to  democracy,  individual  freedom,  creativi- 
ty, moral  purpose,  human  dignity,  and  per- 
sonal and  cultural  development.  It  la  to  pre- 
serve, sustain,  and  eztoid  these  shared 
values  that  our  prosperity  Is  Impwtant. 

The  recession  has  put  our  societies 
through  a  severe  test,  but  they  have  proved 
resilient.  Significant  success  has  been 
achieved  in  redudng  inflation  and  Interest 
rates:  there  have  been  Improvements  In  pro- 
ductivity: and  we  now  deariy  see  signs  of  re- 
covery. 

Nevertheless,  the  Industrialised  democra- 
cies cmtinue  to  face  the  challenge  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  recovery  materialises  and  en- 
dures. In  order  to  reverse  a  decade  of  cumu- 
lative inflation  and  reduce  unemployment. 
We  must  all  focus  on  achieving  and  main- 
taining low  in"**^'"".  and  reducing  Interest 
rates  from  their  present  too-high  levels.  We 
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,  kk  paiUeular.  i>7  UmtttDC  Um 
tlMt  «e  Buat  Mt  tofetlMr 

MtOt 

andoplott 
grovUi.  tndB,  and  fl- 
ttwt  iwovHT  aaj  «md  to 


tnltlatod  at 
oon- 
pcrfonnanee  In  our 
>  ataliilltj  of  exdiante 
in  aa  annex  to 
We  agree  to  pomie 
I  on  pottdae  aXteetInc  oKhange 
While 
retatnliw  oar  fraadom  to  operate  independ- 
ently. ««  an  willtaic  to  andeitakc  coorrtlnatr 
ed  lidei  lenthin  In  eiBhain»  markets  In  In- 
tt  la  agreed  that  meh  taiter- 
t  would  be  belptuL 
(S)  We  eoaBBBtt  oiiraelwa  to  bait  protec- 
tlonlHB,  and  aa  leuiveij  prooeedi  to  rererae 
It  by  dlBMntUiw  trade  barrtaa.  We  Intend 
to  eanantt  vttUn  apprapclate  eiiitlng  f ora 
on  vaya  to  liimkiiwint  and  maottor  this 
oonnnttaient  We  shall  give  tanpetas  to  re- 
aoMiw  current  trade  pcobtama.  We  vlU  ac- 
ttveljr  poiane  the  current  vorfc  programs  In 
the  Oenecal  Agreement  on  Tartfli  and 
Trade  (QATT)  and  Organtsatkn  for  Beo- 
noBle  Oooperatton  and  Devdopnaent.  In- 
dudtaw  trade  In  aervloes  and  In  high  tech- 
nology prodneta.  We  diould  work  to  achieve 
further  trade  UberaUntfan  negotlatlans  In 
the  OATT.  vrtth  particular  emphaslB  on  ez- 
trade  with  and  among  developing 
We  have  agreed  to  continue  con- 
fer a  new  negotiat- 
ing round  In  the  OATT. 

(4)  We  view  wUh  conoeni  the  taitematlon- 
al  fhMndal  dtuattau  and  espedally  the 
debt  burdena  of  many  devdoping  nations. 
We  agree  to  a  strategy  baaed  on:  effective 
adjustment  and  devdopment  poildes  by 
debtornatlons;  adeviate  private  and  official 
fiiiMMiin;  more  open  markets;  and  world- 
wide ecopomic  recovery.  We  wffl  seek  eariy 
lallfhallwi  of  the  Iner eases  in  reaouroes  for 
the  Intamatlonal  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Oeneral  Arranganents  to  Borrow.  We  en- 
courage doae  uiuuBiatlfln  ■"«i  timaly  shar- 
tiw  of  Inf  onnatlon  among  countries  and  the 
International  Instttutions.  tai  particular  be- 
tween ttM*  Intematkmal  Monetary  Rmd 
<IMF>.  the  International  Bank  for  Reoon- 
struetlan  and  Devdopment  (IBRD),  and  the 
OATT. 

(5)  We  have  invited  Ministers  of  Finance. 
in  ooMUltatlon  with  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  mP.  to  defbM  the  oonditlans  for  tm- 
praving  the  international  monetary  system 
and  to  ■——«'*■»  the  part  which  might.  In 
due  eourae.  be  played  in  this  process  by  a 
high4ev«l  intemational  monetary  confer- 


both  Mlat«ally  and 
through 
tions.  We  laaffliiK  our 

funding  levds  fbr  (ha 

ssodatlon.  We 
the  opennaBs  to  dialogne  whkh  the 
^^m^ittftm^  eountrlsa  evineed  at  tha 
ooafermeea  of  the  Non-Allgned 
in  New  Ddhl  and  the  Group  of  rrtn 

thdr  mmmitmant  to 
with  umlmslBiiillin  "««*  cooperation 
in  the  f ortheonliw  meeting  of  the  united 
Natlaaa  Oonferenoe  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment in  Belgrade. 

(T)  We  are  agreed  upon  the  need  to  en- 
courage both  the  devdopment  of  advanced 
t^yhnolngy  and  the  p^Mte  acceptMiee  of  iU 
role  In  promoting  growth,  ewiployuieut  and 
trade.  We  have  noted  with  approval  the 
report  of  the  Working  Group  on  Tedmdo- 
gy.  Growth  and  anployment  which  was  set 
up  at  Versailles  last  year,  and  romnwmd  the 
progreas  made  In  the  IS  cooperative  projecu 
discussed  In  that  report.  We  will  follow  the 
Implnmnntatlnn  and  coordlnatlan  of  work 
on  theee  projects,  and  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving a  further  report  at  our  next  meet- 
ing. 

(8)  We  all  share  the  view  that  more  pre- 
dictability and  leas  volatility  In  oQ  piloea 
would  be  helpful  to  world  economic  pros- 
pects. We  agree  that  the  fall  In  oO  prices  In 
no  way  ««"«»»««■>«—  the  Importance  and  ur- 
gency of  efforts  to  conserve  energy,  to  de- 
velop economic  alternative  energy  sources, 
to  »»««»»«*»i"  and,  where  possible.  Improve 
ffWitif'^T  between  oll-ezportlng  and  import- 
ing countries,  and  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  Indigenous  energy  production  In  develop- 
ing countries  whidi  at  preaent  lack  It. 

(9)  But-West  economic  relations  should 
be  irmnTatiW^  with  our  security  interests. 
We  take  note  with  approval  of  the  work  of 
the  multilateral  organisations  which  have 
in  recent  montha  analysed  and  drawn  oon- 
duslons  regarding  the  key  aapecU  of  Bast- 
West  eeooonUe  relations.  We  ooourage  con- 
tinuing work  by  theee  organlntions,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

(10)  We  have  agreed  to  strengthen  coop- 
eration In  protection  of  the  environment,  in 
better  use  of  natural  reaources,  and  In 
health  reaearch. 

Our  '*«i*"«'*~"  here  at  WilUamsburt  give 
us  new  confidence  in  the  proepects  for  a  re- 
covery. We  have  strengthened  our  resolve  to 
deal  coopoMively  with  continuing  problems 
so  as  to  promote  a  sound  and  sustainable  re- 
covery, brtaiging  new  JoBa  and  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  our  o«^  countries  and  of 
theworid. 

We  have  agreed  to  mtet  again  next  year, 
and  have  accepted  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Invitation  to  meet  in  the  United  Klng- 


A.  We  are  focusing  on  i 
to 
linttMi 


(•)  Hie  wdtfit  of  the  reeesstan  has  fallen 
vary  heavily  on  developing  oountrlea  and  we 
about  their  recovery, 
ale  growth  while 


open  is  crudaL  Special 
.  wm  be  given  to  the  flow  of  re- 
in particular  offldal  devdopment 
to  poorer  oountrlea.  and  for  food 


lacoaoiac 
oooraBATioii  roa  aaowra  Am  stabiutt 
L  We  have  examined  In  the  light  of  our 
experience  the  procedures  outlined  In  the 
undertakings  agreed  at  Versailles  last  year 
which  seek  to  ensure  greater  monetary  sta- 
bmty  In  the  Interest  of  halanrwi  growth  and 
unigiiai  of  the  woiid  economy. 

n.  We  reaffirm  the  objectlvee  of  achieving 
non-inflationary  growth  of  Income  and  em- 
ployment, and  promoting  exduuige  market 
stability  through  poildes  designed  to  bring 
about  greater  convergence  of  economic  per- 
formance In  this  direction. 

m.  We  are  reinforcing  our  multilateral 
cooperation  with  the  Intemational  Mone- 
tary Fund  In  tU  surveillanoe  activities,  ac- 
cording to  the  procedurea  agreed  at  Ver- 
saUleB.  through  the  following  apmoach: 


a  in  aocordanee  with  tha 
readied  at  Vemmas,  we  are 
atttmtiim  on  hwoea  In  the  monetary  and  fl- 
fldds  indndbw  InteraetioB  with 
in  other  araM.  We  sbaD  take  fully 
Into  account  the  Intamatlanal  tanplleatlona 
of  our  own  pdley  decisions  Polidss  and  ob- 
Jecttvea  that  wQl  be  kept  under  review  in- 
dude: 

(1)  Monetary  Podcy.— DIadpUned  non-In- 
flationary growth  of  monetary  aggregates, 
and  appropriate  interest  rates,  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent resurgence  of  '""a***^  and  rdMiund 
In  Interest  ratca,  thus  aDowtng  room  for  sus- 
tainable growth. 

(t)  Flaeal  PoUcy.-We  wiU  aim.  preferably 
through  disdpllne  over  government  expend- 
itures, to  reduce  structural  budget  defldts 
and  bear  In  mind  the  consequenees  of  fiscal 
policy  for  Interest  rates  and  growth. 

(3)  Bxchange  Rate  Policy.— We  wiU  tan- 
prove  consultations,  polley  convergence  and 
taitematlanal  cooperation  to  hdp  staUlse 
exchange  markets,  bearing  In  mind  our  oon- 
duslons  on  the  Bxchange  Market  Interven- 
tion Stud^. 

(4)  Polldea  Toward  Productivity  and  Bm- 
ployment—  While  relying  on  market  signals 
as  a  guide  to  efficient  economic  decisions, 
we  will  take  measures  to  tanprove  training 
and  mobility  of  our  labor  forces,  with  par- 
ticular CMicem  for  the  problems  of  youth 
unemployment,  and  promote  oonUnued 
structural  adjustment,  fspedally  by: 

Enhancing  flexibility  and  <vamess  of 
economies  and  financial  markets. 

EDCouraging  reaearch  and  development  as 
well  ss  profltabllity  and  productive  invest- 
ment 

Continued  efforts  in  each  country,  and 
tanproved  intemational  cooperation,  where 
appropriate,  aa  structural  adjustment  meas- 
ures (eg.,  regional,  aeetoral,  energy  poil- 
des). 

IV.  We  shaU  continue  to  assess  together 
regularly  In  this  framework  the  laogreas  we 
are  mddng,  c^?*^*^^  any  corrective  action 
which  may  lie  necessary  from  tIme-to-time, 
and  react  promiAly  to  significant  changes. 

Mr.  FROXBORE  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wiaoonsin. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I 
support  my  good  friend  frcnn  Pnonsyl- 
vaniA  In  opposing  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  this  very  brief- 
ly, but  I  certainly  want  to  dismiss  par- 
ticularly the  last  few  points  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  up. 

The  language  reads: 

The  Intemational  Monetary  Fund  should 
revise  the  conditions  placed  on  its  loans  so 
as  to  encourage  economic  growth. 

The  genius  of  the  IMF,  the  reason 
why  It  has  been  successful  and  has 
beoi  very  successful.  Is  because  they 
have  insisted  on  austerity,  (m  tough, 
unpopular  programs,  as  a  condition  of 
getttag  loans.  The  only  way  I  can  In- 
terpret this  is  that  It  means  they 
ought  to  ease  up,  relax,  not  provide 
those  tough  oondltionB.  Those  condl- 


tlong  have  watked.  not  always,  but 
tlMy  have  woriKBd  noat  of  the  time. 
They  have  wotlced  80  or  90  percent  of 
the  time.  Tbey  have  been  agtonlahing- 
ly  guoceggfuL 

The  next  point  made  by  my  good 
friend  Bnx  AaMaxBova  in  his  resbhi- 
tion  is  thia:  He  would  provide  that  any 
tddltl^^^i  finanf¥^  leaoureeg  made 
available  during  the  current  crigis 
should  be  Blade  available  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  preferably  throng  bOater^ 
al  arrangements. 

That  to  exactly  i^iat  we  want  to 
avoid.  Can  you  imagine  artiat  would 
haiven  If  we  had  a  bilateral  arrange- 
moit  with  Mexico  in  wlildi  we  forced 
austoity  on  than,  or  forced  them  to 
follow  policies  which  we  f dt  were  nec- 
essary for  their  good  health?  There 
would  be  far  more  registanoe.  It  would 
be  very  dimcult  f tv  us  to  do  that.  It 
would  be  ektremely  hard  for  one  coun- 
try to  impfee  that  on  another,  particu- 
larly a  coimtry  like  the  UBited  Statea. 
When  we  recognise  that  Mexico.  Ar- 
gentina, and  Braia  would  be  among 
the  beneflciariee  of  thto  we  «•&  Me  es- 
pedally why  it  to  a  mistake  to  have 
thto  done  ki  a  bilateral  way. 

Now  we  get  80  percent  of  the  money 
from  other  countrtes.  Is  that  not  much 
better  thah  if  we  ivovide  the  loan  our- 
selves? As  I  say.  the  prlndpal  client 
countries,  the  minclpal  borrowers, 
would  be  oountries  that  would  tend  to 
borrow  from  us. 

Smator  AxmntoBa  referred  to  the 
IMF-impoged  omditianB  on  Jamaica. 
He  pcdnted  out  that  they  had  riots  and 
I  think  invdied  that  there  was  a  with- 
drawal from  the  IMF. 

There  was  no  withdrawal,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  but  Jamaica  did  work  out 
an  abrogation  of  the  agreement  that 
was  Imposed  on  them. 

Just  ImiBglne  what  would  be  the 
result  In  country  after  country  after 
country  if  we  were  Imposing  these  con- 
ditions. There  to  no  way  that  they 
would  have  gone  along  as  countries 
have  gone  along  repeatedly  with  the 
IMF,  Jamsdca  to  an  exception,  one  of 
the  rare  exertions,  trtiere  the  condi- 
tions imposed  have  resulted  in  great 
resistances  But  certainly,  if  a  soverdgn 
country  does  this,  anotho*  sqjarate 
country,  particulariy  a  country  whidi 
to  as  conteoverslsl  as  the  DBlted  States 
to  in  Central  and  South  America  if  we 
try  to  impose  our  will,  it  seems  to  me 
we  would  have  far,  far  less  success. 

Mr.  Preaidait,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  opposes  the  calling  of  a  mon- 
etary conference  at  thto  time  for  good 
reastm.  A*  I  undnatand.  a  new  mime- 
tary  conDnmce  would  open  up  the 
qucatlcm  of  voting  power  in  the  IMF  as 
it  relates  to  lesser  devek^ed  countries. 
We  would  lose.  The  fact  to  we  have 
about  SO  percent  of  the  vote  now  and 
we  would  no  longer  have  that.  It 
would  dUvte  American  voting  power.  I 
do  not  think  any  Senator  would  want 
to  have  that  dime. 


Finally,  the  Armstrong  proposal  sug- 
gests that  we  should  authoriae  the 
IMF.  as  I  undKBtand  it.  to  sen  their 
gold. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  thto  would  be 
most  unwise.  Several  pr(4)osato  have 
been  advanced  to  make  use  of  the 
TMr%  gold  as  an  altonative  to  the  in- 
crease in  quotas  and  the  expansion  of 
botrowing.  These  proposato  have 
varied  but  they  generally  envision 
either  a  sale  of  the  IMF  gold  on  world 
markets,  restitution  at  the  old  offidal 
$18  an  ounce  price,  or  used  as  collater- 
al for  borrowing  by  the  IMF  or  its 
member  countries. 

None  of  those  proposato  are  feasible. 
Here  are  the  reasons: 

Hie  IMF  would  have  to  sell  its 
entire  103  million  ounce  gold  stock  at 
current  mariiet  prices  to  generate 
rouitfily  the  $4i2  billion  agreed  for  the 
quota  and  general  agreement  to 
b(»Tow  increases.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body who  favors  IMF  intemational  as- 
sistance to  countries  in  temporary  dlf - 
flcultlea  would  favor  the  IMF,  in 
effect,  standing  a  (dianoe  of  simply  dis- 
appeazing  by  selling  all  of  their  cap- 
ItaL  It  to  not  realistic  also,  because 
gold  markets  are  extrcanely  thin  and 
volatile,  and  the  IMF  would  not  be 
able  to  sell  103  million  ounces  of  gold. 
$40  billion  of  gold,  over  the  next  3 
years  without  depressing  the  price  of 
gold  in  a  major  way  and  perhviB  dras- 
tic way.  So  the  proposal  woidd  be  self- 
defeating. 

In  addition.  America's  own  gold 
holdings  of  264  million  ounces  worth 
$100  billion  in  nuurket  prices  would  be 
reduced  in  value. 

Second,  any  effort  to  stretch  (nit  the 
IMF  gold  sales  over  an  extended 
period,  to  txy  to  t«ii«iint«»  the  depres- 
sive effect  on  prices,  would  leave  the 
IMF  without  adequate  resources  to  fi- 
nance reqiective  commitments  now. 

Third,  all  IMF  assets,  including  its 
gold,  serve  as  backing  for  creditors' 
claims  on  the  IMF.  Such  dalms  cur- 
roitly  total  about  $35  billion.  Our 
country  to  the  single  largest  IMF  cred- 
itor, as  we  know,  with  claims  totaling 
$9.4  trillion. 

Even  if  we  decided  to  give  up  the 
gold  as  ultimate  collateral  for  our  IMF 
loans,  it  to  very  unlik^  that  other 
IMF  creditors  would  be  willing  to  have 
the  ultimate  security  for  their  (daims 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  IMF  gold 
sales  or  subordinated  by  the  Fund's 
pledging  the  gold  as  security  for  adcU- 
tional  borrowtaig  by  it  or  member 
countries. 

Fourth,  the  effect  of  the  so-called 
restitution  proposal  would  be  to  sell 
$40  bimon  worth  of  gold  back  to  IMF 
members  for  $4  billion.  It  would  be  a 
get-rich  scheme  for  the  wealthier  na- 
tions and  would  be  of  little  significant 
benefit  to  those  countries  now  experi- 
enetaig  the  greatest  financial  problems. 

My  fifth  point,  Mr.  President,  to  one 
that  I  think  all  of  us  can  imderstand. 


One  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  thto 
bill  to  that  we  require  our  banks  to 
strengthen  their  capital  base.  That 
has  been  a  great  weakness  of  Ameri- 
can *«^"M*»g,  particulaily  big  banks, 
that  they  have  let  their  cairftal  baae 
fall  down  to  5  pooent,  sometimes 
almost  3  percent  in  times  past  That 
feeble  and  thin  capital  base  haa  been 
something  that  has  worried  many, 
many  people  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  dsewhere. 

The  gold  capital  base  of  IMF  to  of 
equal  importance.  It  to  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  them.  If  they  sell  it,  it  makes 
it  much  harder,  maybe  impossible,  for 
the  IMF  to  borrow  in  the  market  in  a 
period  of  international  emergency, 
when  they  should  borrow  to  assist 
other  countries. 

For  these  reascms.  I  \uxot  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  to  not  accepted. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  shall 
have  a  statement  to  make,  but  I  have 
bem  listening  to  the  debate  on  thto 
matter  oxmsored  by  my  friend  from 
Colorado  and  myself.  If  he  would,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  yield  for  a 
questi(m. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  debate  and  I  am  curious.  Thne 
seems  to  be  a  basic  laidc  of  understand- 
ing what  the  proposal  to  that  I  agreed 
to  coeponsor.  I  have  known  the  Sena- 
tor fnmi  Colorado  for  a  long  time.  We 
do  not  always  agree,  but  we  do  fre- 
quently. I  am  w(Hidering  if  he  has 
misled  me  on  thto  smendment.  He  has 
never  misled  me  before. 

In  listening  to  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  here,  I  take  it  that 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
amendment  that  I  agreed  to  cosponsor 
with  him  says  that  we  should  sdl  the 
$400  billion  in  gold  that  the  IMF  has. 
I  do  not  think  he  misled  me,  because  I 
believe  that  he  had  addressed  thto  in 
hto  opening  remarks  on  thto  debate. 

Could  the  Senator  from  C(dorado 
tell  me  whether  he  misled  me,  inten- 
tionally or  otherwise,  with  regard  to 
the  selling  of  gold  by  the  IMF? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  for  that  questi(m  and  the 
answer.  Mr.  President.  Bef (ne  I  do.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he 
remembers  something  that  Socrates 
was  supposed  to  have  said  to  the  effect 
that  criticism  which  had  been  leveled 
agabost  him  had  been  so  devastating 
that  he  had  almost  forgotten  who  he 
was.  As  I  listmed  to  the  presentati(m 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisomsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
almost  forgot  what  to  in  thto  resolu- 
tion. 

It  ft'«"  caUs  to  mind  s(xnething 
Churchill  definitely  did  say,  that  he 
did  not  resent  criticism  even  when,  for 
the  sake  of  onphasis,  it  departed  from 
reality. 
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Tte  raeord  of  ttiJa  praeeedtnc  will  re- 
flect that  I  dearly  Mid  not  only  doee 
thle  reaoluttaii  not  call  for  the  nle  of 
gold.  Imt  I  do  not  fanv  the  nle  of 
cold,  for  many  of  the  reaenrw  ao  vdl 
veiled  out  by  the  Oenator  from  ¥n»- 
OQiMin  and  the  Bmator  from  Pennayl- 
vanla.  What  this  doee  my  is  they 
ihoold  make  uae  of  theae  OMete. 

mexpialnliw  the  apiiroafCh  I  had  In 
mfairf,  tt  ta  not  to  ms^Bt  the  nle  but 
to  oae  that  gold  and  the  eorrent  value 
irtiidi  ranaliM  unuaed.  approximately 
$40  triUkm.  to  coUaterallie  the  loons 
and  to  do  that  as  a  mior  alternative  to 
Inereaaing  the  quota. 

Mr.  SZON.  I  thank  my  friend  frmn 
Oolocada  I  am  delighted  to  know  he 
did  not  mislead  me. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  WOl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  questifm  on  that  same 
point?  

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  say  there  is  nobody  I  have 
more  admtoatlon  and  respect  for  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  say  the  same 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROZMIRB.  I  might  say  Socra- 
tea.  Churdiill.  Armstrong.  May  I  say 
to  my  friend  I  am  reading  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution.  The  Senator 
dkl  say  when  he  spoke  to  the  Senate 
that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  gold.  The 
statutory  language  says  this  on  page  2. 
NO.S: 

(I)  In  ooptaw  with  the  eumnt  flnancUl 
erWs  sad  prtar  to  any  quota  Incicaae.  the 
Interaatknal  Monetary  Fund  ■hould  make 
tun  uw  o<  Its  current  aaeta.  tnchwUns  tti 
■old  hoUliva. 

"Full  use"  to  me  means  they  can  use 
tt  as  ooOataal.  they  can  seU  it.  do  any 
number  of  things  with  It.  If  you  tell 
me  I  can  make  fuU  use  of  $1,000  you 
are  providing  here.  I  figure  I  can 
expend  it.  In  the  same  way.  that  1b 
what  that  language  says,  "make  full 


It  seems  to  me  the  courts  could 
make  no  other  Interpretation  of  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  point  out  first  to  the  Senator 
this  is  not  statutory  language  that 
mi^t  be  interpreted  by  the  court.  It  is 
seneeof-the-Senate  language  which 
policy  declaration.  The 
I  hare  made  all  these  points  as 
!-the  Senate  language  is  to  set 
a  guideline  and  declaration  of  where 
the  Senate  thinks  we  ought  to  go  and 
delfbmtely  to  avoid  getting  Into  fine 
potnta  of  interpretation.  In  any  case.  I 
bdleve  the  full,  the  best,  and  hi^est 
use  of  the  gold  would  be  to  collatera- 
Um.  not  sdl  it.  If  that  gold  were  to  be 
sold.  i<ff^fJ"ir  If  it  were  to  be  sold  pre- 
cipitately, it  could  cause  chaos  In 
Inteinatlooal  g(dd  markets,  which 
would  not  be  a  full  use  but  would  be  a 
counterproductive  uae  of  the  assets. 

I  do  not  want  to  widen  the  disagree- 
ment between  us,  I  wish  to  narrow  It.  I 


with  the  Senator  that  it  would 

not  be  wise  to  sell  the  gold.  If  he 
wishes  to  say  he  nonetheless  does  not 
wWi  to  use  the  gold  as  odlateral  for 
loaiM.  that  is  fine.  I  also  believe  that 
IMP  has  full  legal  authority  to  do  this 
now.  not  only  this  but  what  the  Senar 
tor  and  I  agree  would  not  be  wise.  It  Is 
within  their  discretion. 

I  alao  weA  to  narrow  the  areas  of 
disagreement  betweui  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  myself.  I  invite 
him  to  listoi  carefuUy  because  I  do 
not  want  any  misunderstanding. 

I  reallae  he  Is  not  going  to  support 
the  amendment.  He  is  manager  of  the 
bill  and  he  has  an  obllgati<Hi  to  agree 
to  amendments  or  to  disagree  to 
amendments  he  thlnlcs  are  inconsist- 
ent. 

There  Is  much  I  agree  with  and  I 
want  to  adopt  his  point  as  Point  (1)  in 
our  sense-of -the-Senate  re80luti<m: 

(1)  Restoration  of  a  itable  monetary 
■yitcm  is  neoeaary  to  aaure  economic 
growth  and  to  maintain  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  ayitem; 

In  response  to  that,  he  pointed  out 
that  that  wlU  arise  as  nations  adopt 
sound  luitional  economic  policy.  I 
agree  with  that  entirely.  He  used  the 
phrase  "magic  button."  I  think,  said 
there  are  not  any  magic  buttcms.  I 
agree  with  that.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
tough,  long,  hard  Job  that  Is  going  to 
require  difficult,  scnnetimes  unpopular 
decisions.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
thing in  my  opening  remarks,  certain- 
ly nothing  In  my  heart,  to  suggest  that 
this  is  going  to  be  easy,  that  there  Is  a 
magic  button. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  entirely  agree.  It  is  accurate  as  far  as 
I  know  the  Senator's  record  and  be- 
liefs to  be.  I  think  he  and  I  entirely 
agree  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  believe  that  to 
be  true.  In  fact.  I  am  complimented  by 
the  fact  that  In  very  large  measure, 
those  sound  national  policies  needed 
In  this  country  and  abroad  are  policies 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  could  agree. 

On  the  subject  of  accuracy.  I  want  to 
discuss  Item  2.  which  is  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  language  that  as  a  first 
step  toward  this  restoration  of  a  liber- 
al economic  order,  the  United  States 
should  host  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  monetary  system  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  investigate  its  systemic  prob- 
lems. Mr.  President,  if  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  were  not  present  when  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  spoke.  I 
want  to  clear  up  an  issue  which  simply 
should  not  be  permitted  to  influoice 
the  policy  decision  before  us.  That  is 
the  questi<»i  of  whether  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  did  or  did  not  call  for 
an  international  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  that  he  had  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  does  not  can  for  an  Intonia- 
tlonal  oonf erenoe.  I  thoef ore  inquire 
first  of  the  Chair  If  I  have  the  rlglit  to 
modify  my  pending  amendment  on 
page  a  to  strike,  on  lines  4  and  6  fihe 
words,  "as  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  so  modify 
it.  But  that  Is  not  an  issue. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  did  not 
Invent  the  notion  that  Mr.  Regan  sug- 
gested an  international  monetary  con- 
ference, and  I  did  not  get  it  fmn  him 
persmally.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  for  the  Raooao  the 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  UUe  I.  add  the  f  oUowinr 
8k.  103.  (a)  The  Congrev  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  international  hanirins  system  is 
currently  threatened  by  a  aerie*  of  national 
financial  crises; 

(3)  the  Confess  wants  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  current  mionetary  crisis  whidi  will 
result  in  a  stable  monetary  system  and  pres- 
ervation of  a  liberal  international  economy: 

(3)  this  solution  must  be  found  without 
placins  inordinate  pressures  on  United 
States  credit  markets: 

(4)  the  toeakdown  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
mcmetary  syston  has  contributed  directly  to 
these  problems; 

(5)  the  ecoEumic  policies  prescribed  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  often  are 
harmful  to  economic  growth:  and 

(6)  the  International  Monetary  Fund  cur- 
rently holds  approximately  140,000,000,000 
of  uncommitted  assets  in  the  form  of  gold 
bullion. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
(1)    restoration    of    a    stable    monetary 
■ystem   is   necessary   to   assure  economic 
growth  and  to  fwyfatAiw  k  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  system; 

(3)  as  a  first  step  toward  this  restoration 
the  United  States  should  host  an  interna- 
tional oonf a«ioe  on  the  monetary  system 
to  investigate  Its  systemic  problems; 

(3)  in  coping  with  the  current  financial 
crisis  and  prior  to  any  quota  increase,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should  make 
full  use  of  its  current  assets,  including  its 
gold  holdings; 

(4)  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  revise  the  omdltions  placed  on  its 
loans  so  as  to  encourage  economic  growth; 
and 

(5)  any  additional  financial  resources 
made  available  during  the  current  crisis 
should  be  made  available  on  a  temporary 
basis,  preferably  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. 

Bftr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
my  custom  when  I  quote  somebody  Is 
to  do  so  only  on  the  basis  of  published 
sources. 

Therefore,  although  we  have  taken 
the  name  of  the  Treasury  Secretary 
out  of  our  resolutltm.  I  should  like  to 
send  to  the  desk  an  article  by  Bruce 
Steinberg  entitled  "International  Fi- 
nance: How  The  Debt  Bomb  Might  Be 


Detuaed."  MibUahed  In  ftetune  Magsp 
rtne  OP  M^r  1  and  ask  that  the^sntlre 
artide  be  teprodwced  tat  the  Bkwp 
not  only  is  baAgreund  talnmiatlnn 
but  alH>  betenae  tt  ref era  to  the  call  of 
Secretary  tteiwi  for  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  Onferenoe  to  review  baale 
Intematloiial  monetary  arrangementa. 
It  does  not  add  or  suhtrMt  to  the  ar- 
gument wliether  or  not  Secretary 
Regan  wants  It;  we  are  going  to  have 
sudi  a  ooOfoenee.  At  aooie  point,  in 
my  Judgment,  Secretary  Regan  will 
a«kln  raiat  the  lasue.  Hezt  time  he 
does  It  wfl]  be  tarn  tentative  and  more 
dispositive.  The  President  win  support 
It.  I  beUeve  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennaylva^  wfll  support  tt  I  bdleve 
it  is  a  good  thing.  It  la  going  to 
happen.  T^e  sooner,  the  better.  And  if 
we  pan  the  scnsr  of  thn  fkiiatr  lan- 
guage, it  wm  be  hdpfoL  But  in  the 
meantime,  for  those  irtio  are  curious 
as  to  where  I  got  my  Information.  I 
send  the  article  to  the  deA  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Raoout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  fidlowK 

[From  Fortune  msprtie.  May  3, 198S] 

HOWTBS0IBT 


(By  Bruce 


(The 

panicky  thsn  they  did  last  August,  when 
Mexico  nea^  defaulted  on  Its  $66  bOUan 
(now  $70  UUiaa)  of  debt.  But  the  "debt 
bomb"  has  plainly  not  been  deCoaed.  It  Is 
fttf  from  cle>r  that  the  leas  diwilopwl  coun- 
trleseansts^  eurrent  oo  their  payments  to 
Weatem  baaka.  Nor  Is  tt  dear  wliat  the 
banks  will  do  If  the  UDCfe  keep  eominc  up 
sbott.  The  bankecs  are  still  reaisttnc  propos- 
als to  stictdx  out  those  loans  over  SS  or  M 
years:  howcsrv,  their  resistance  may  wdl 
crumble  as  the  altematlvea  to  a  stretch-out 
came  Into  focus.) 

Tbe  exposure  of  the  lenders  is  almost  un- 
believable. The  LOCSs  and  Baatem  Burope 
tofetber  owe  Weston  banks  sane  $430  bil- 
Ikm:  some  $ass  billion  of  that  amount,  vir- 
tually an  ol  it  from  the  UXX  is  owed  to 
U.8.  banks.  In  BrasQ  alone.  Citlbaok  has 
loans  equivalent  to  M  pereent  of  its  share- 
holders equity.  Chemical  Bank  baa  77  per- 
cent of  Its  equity  loaned  out  in  Mexico.  Al- 
toeether,  the  nine  largest  UJB.  banks  have 
about  330  percent  of  thdr  capital  at  risk  In 
devdoping  oountries  with  maior  repayment 
proUems.  Tlie  proapects  of  tbe  IOCS  are 
obvhNialy  on  the  line  In  the  debt  crista;  so 
are  those  of  the  American  banking  system. 

The  present  hope  of  the  banks  ta  to 
muddle  t*"»*'r*'  the  crista.  Tbey^  general- 
ly observinc  what  might  be  thmitfit  of  as  a 
mlnl4treteh*out  of  UX  and  Bast  Buropean 
debt.  On  all  but  a  few  kinds  of  short-term 
credit.  theyVe  aUowtng  the  debtors  to  sus- 
pend prlndoal  payments  for  as  mudi  as 
four  yeara.  TheyYe  boptatg  that  by  around 
ISM  a  strong  and  durable  recovery  In  the 
West  Win  have  pulled  the  IXXSi  out  of  the 
hole.  Tbeyfie  hoping,  that  la.  that  the  now 
barely  visible  worid  leeovery  wOl  enable 
to  avidd  any  major  write-downs  of 


But  mudding  through  wfll  not  be  easy.  To 
meet  Interest  payments.  SMist  UXS  will 
need  addltitsial  eredlta.  Wbldi  means  that. 
Just  to  kee»  their  Interest 
rant,  tbe  biaiks  wlU  face 


about  wbetber  to  increase  their 
I  An^hensofe.  they  bus 
piste  the  possflMUty  of  more  Uqnldtty 
like  the  one  last  fan  when  the  Intematloaal 
flaanfllsl  systwn  came  close  to  rolisiiaf 
WbsB  MOsleo.  Braail.  Tngoslavia.  and  other 
I  were  on  tbe  verge  of  default,  they 
I  balled  out  temporailly  by  bridge  loans 
from  the  Psderal  Reserve,  the  U.8.  Tteas- 
ory,  snd  the  Bsak  for  International  Settle- 
ments. Itis  not  dear  that  these  organtaar 
tioBS  wm  always  be  aUe  to  cobw  to  the 
reseoe  in  time. 

Uqnldtty  atraliH  in  the  tntematlooal  fi- 
cm  win  be  aggravated  by  the 
etween  the  maturities  on  the 
own  bmiuwlngs  and  those  on  the 
loans  tbey  have  made.  Their  own  borrow- 
iiiss  If iih  bH>  in  the  interbank's  market 
and  in  the  fOrm  of  short-tam  d^ostts— 
bave  very  brief  maturities.  Meanwhile,  the 
banks'  loaiv  to  the  UXSs.  originaUy  intend- 
ed to  OMture  in.  say.  three  to  five  yeats,  now 
look  as  tbooch  tb^rYe  forever.  In  the  years 
alMiart.  thta  maturity  mismatrh  wOl  continue 
to  OMke  bf e  difficult  for  bankers  and  to  de- 
stabilise the  tfobal  system.  Ttoit  banks  wfll 
bave  '■?«««""«ng  problems  with  profitaUUty, 
not  0^  because  of  writeH>ffs  but  because, 
sinee  tbey  are  poorer  credit  risks,  their  cost 
of  funds  wm  rise.  Interest  rates  in  gennal 
wm  be  higher  because  aU  these  new  dangers 
in  the  International  markets  wm  be  incorpo- 
rated into  rate  stmetures. 

The  worst  case  of  aU  would  be  a  major 
debt  rqwMllatkin  Most  bankers  talk  in 
public  as  though  repudiation  to  impossible— 
It  cant  haiven  because  it  serves  nobody's 
Interests.  In  private,  many  bankoa  (and 
their  economists)  are  less  categorical:  some 
quote  tbe  probaUUty  of  a  repudiation  as 
rangtaic  from  3S  percent  to  40  percent. 
That's  a  lot  of  downside  risk.  Coounenting 
on  It.  Fdix  Ronatyn,  senior  partner  at 
Frerea,  observes  that  "you  wouldn't 
the  street  if  you  had  a  one-in-f  our 
diaaoe  of  getting  run  over." 

What  should  bankers  be  doing  to  prevent 
getting  run  over?  A  good  case  can  be  made 
that  they  should  be  embracing  proposals  for 
fonnal  debt  stretch-outs.  These  could  re- 
lieve those  liquidity  strains,  decrease  the 
!  of  defaults  or  repudiations,  and  im- 
proapects  for  growth  in  the  world 
economy.  Some  bankers  seem  willing  to  ac- 
knovrtedge  that  a  stretch-out  to  among  the 
opttons  they  wm  have  to  consider.  Asked  re- 
cently vrtmt  he  thought  about  various  pro- 
poaato  for  governments  to  organize  a  formal 
stretch-out.  Lewto  Preston,  chairman  of 
Motaan  Ooaranty.  answered  cryptically:  "I 
hcve  somebody  is  thinking  things  through 
on  a  worst'«ase  basis.  I  hope  to  God  some- 
body to  doing  that."  As  yet.  however,  nei- 
ther Mcngan  nor  any  other  major  bank  has 
endorsed  any  stretch-out  plan. 

Whidi  leaves  the  banks,  not  to  mention 
their  dditors,  in  a  race  against  time.  The 
critical  question  to  whether  the  recovery  wm 
be  strong  enough  to  fuel  the  UX  export 
growth  that's  needed  to  allow  those  debtors 
to  meet  thdr  commitments.  ^>ecifically,  ac- 
cocdttng  to  ^iniliam  Cllne,  Senior  FeUow  at 
the  Institute  for  Intonational  Eccmomics, 
the  question  to  "whether  the  exports  of 
LDCS  can  grow  faster  than  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates."  If  so,  the  debt  burden  goes 
down:  if  not,  tt  rises. 

By  Cllne's  rule,  the  UX3b  look  to  be  in 
trouble  fw  a  few  years  at  least  Right  now, 
most  of  them  are  paying  roughly  three  per- 
centage points  over  the  Londcm  Interbank 
Offer  Rate  (LIBOR),  now  around  10  per- 
cent. So  the  IjDCt  are  paying  around  13  per- 


cent (after  up-front  fees  bave  been 
tised).  For  Mexico.  U  percent 
mote  thn  $9  bmkm  a  year  of  Interest— quite 
a  ebunk  to  squeese  out  of  export  growth. 

The  U3Cs  as  a  group,  however,  may  be 
aUe  to  meet^  Otoe's  test  wben  the  worid 
economy  begins  growing  st  a  reasonable 
rate.  What's  reasonable?  Morgan  Oosnoity 
esttmatea  that  the  taidustriallaed  countries 
need  to  grow  St  lesst  3  percent  a  year  to  real 
terms  to  generate  the  kind  of  export  growth 
the  UXS  need.  Some  analysU  bdleve  that  3 
percent  wouldn't  be  nearty  enough. 

Unfortunately,  the  overhang  of  ddit  Itadf 
impedes  worid  economic  growth.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  UX^  accounted  for  ooe- 
quaiter  of  global  output  and  woe  growing 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  industrialised 
world.  Thto  added  buoyancy  to  a  rather 
stagnant  worid  economy.  Now,  under  tbe 
most  optimistle  projections  at  the  Intetna- 
tional  Monetary  Ftmd.  tbe  UX^  as  a  group 
are  not  expected  to  grow  at  aU  during  the 
next  two  years.  With  40  percent  of  UjB.  ex- 
ports nmmally  going  to  the  developing 
world,  our  own  export  growth  wm  obviously 
be  limited.  The  lOCs  can  hardly  be  good 
markets  for  VS.  exports  with  nearly  SO  per- 
cent of  their  foreign-exdiance  earnings 
going  to  debt  soirioe,  as  tt  to  nowadays. 

How.  then,  do  we  get  from  here  to  there— 
"there"  being  a  wi^d  to  whkh  UX  ddit  to 
no  longer  creating  recurrent  liquidity  crises? 
In  the  near  term,  our  proapects  wm  depend 
on  the  IMF.  Banks  now  fed  that  they  want 
the  Fund  to  be  active  and  tofluentlal  to 
LDCS  that  present  some  danger  of  falling 
toto  arrears;  without  its  presence,  the  banks 
find  it  hard  to  Justify  oonttoued  lending 
IMF  agreemmts  are  now  to  effect  to 
Mexico,  Brazil.  Argentina,  the  Phllipptnes, 
Hungary,  and  doeens  of  other  countries,  and 
negotiations  are  omttouing  with  many 
more. 

But  unleas  the  IMF  gets  artrtitinnal  fund- 
ing, its  resources  wm  som  lie  evhaiistwl  and 
it  wm  lose  whatever  leverage  tt  has  to  push 
debtor  countries  to  reform  their  economic 
habits.  The  Reagan  administration's  propos- 
al to  increase  IMF  quotas  by  $33  btUion,  or 
47  percent,  and  to  virtually  triple  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  to  Borrow— an  emergency 
swap  fund  now  being  opened  to  liX^S— 
comes  before  Congress  to  May.  Rejection  of 
the  IMF  package  ($8.4  billion  of  which 
would  be  put  up  by  the  UJS.)  seems  unlikely; 
it  would  result  to  major  cutba^s  to  bank 
credit  to  LDCs  and  take  us  back  to  the  brink 
of  a  ^obal  hanking  crisis. 

IMF  aid  does  not  come  on  easy  terms.  The 
credits  to  debtor  countries,  «Tiahltog  them 
to  offset  payment  defidts.  are  condltlooed 
on  the  countries'  ceasing  to  live  beyond 
their  means.  Tlie  IMF  begins  by  dmianrtlng 
a  devaluation  to  oicourage  exports  and  hold 
down  imports.  The  dditor  must  also  commit 
to  move  its  domestic  budget  toward  balance, 
oftm  by  cutting  back  consumption  subsidies 
and  expensive  devdopment  projects. 

Nor  wm  the  banks  get  off  easOy  to  the 
poiod  Just  ahead.  The  IMF  wm  be  leaning 
on  them  to  come  up  with  the  bulk  of  tbe  re- 
quired new  financing.  So  bank  exposure  to 
the  debtor  countries  wm  continue  to  mount. 
Having  supplied  about  $5  bfllion  apiece  to 
Mexico  and  Brazfl  to  March— while  also 
stretching  out  those  countries'  debts  for  up 
to  dabt  years  and  accepting  grace  polods, 
during  whidi  priiKipal  needn't  be  repaid— 
the  banks  are  now  looking  at  an  evident 
need  for  additional  Jumbo  loans  to  both 
countries  withto  months. 

Meanwhile.  Venezuela  (which  does  not  yet 
bave  an  IMF  program)  and  Peru  (which 
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b  private,  ragnlaten  and 

lor  tlM  DCF  to  inpoM 

»lMD  dnttw  vlUi  only  one  or  two 

r  do  youfaC  daaanaoCtoadlnc 

aft  tte  MBW  timvf  lUilit  now.  the 
I  to  tlM  DIF^  etaiii  appear  to 
be  ofl  i«wlMa»a  with  laise  tntenattaial 
diMa.  But  oUmt  trouble  vote  abound,  from 

AisMttM  to  IWbatowe. 
In  ntm  tar  appcovliw  theniP  quote  in- 

ot  flaab  tram  the  baokari.  Itot  auiiirtalntlT. 
a  lot  of  poopte  In  Wadiftncton  are  Judftaif 
the  baahan  hardily.  Their  loaaa.  which  not 
typtaallT  booked  at  only  a 

B  o»er  LIBOR,  awnmiwl  a 

world  ooooomy  tai  whldi  inflation 
prleea  would  latdiet 


we^  pot  right 
Una  the 
throuph 
m  the  end.  the  baaka  may 
_,.  a  plan  that  would  end  up 
out  the  maturity  ol  UX:  debt  to 
SB  or  M  yaaia.  Such  plana  have  been  put 
forward  by  Fdl>  Rohatyn.  rrefewor  Fetor 
of  PrineetoB  Unlvenlty^  Intana- 


tary  Donald 


"They  thoucht  that 

to  the  iky.  that  ofl  prtoea  never 

,  Tbey  wore  bottinc  the  bank  on  a 

I  oO  prleea  would  inereaae." 

(Mr  other  Ravntana.  aee  pape  l*«.>To «» 
,  the  baiAefB  were  maklnp  thiB  bet  at  a 
when  evalnatlana  of  the  lonper-tenn 
__  wore  owrwhdmed  by  wavee  of  ehort- 
tetm  petradoDara.  whidi  had  to  be  lent  out 
and  whWi  eroded  the  riak  premium  they 
oouM  eoaamand  in  the  market  They  were— 
wliu  iinrtnr  conalrtwablc  po- 
!  to  reeyde  that  money  to  the 

UXX 

One  major  eoiwreadonal  attempt  to  let  a 
handle  on  intemattonal  lendtns  la  the 
Heha-Piozmtn  bUL  The  bOl  would  give 
bank  regulatari  power  to  taapoae  country 
H»it«  on  bank  lendtaw.  would  force  banka  to 
beef  op  their  loon-lom  reacrvca.  and  would 
gUT^fti  out  their  up-front  eyndlcatlon  feea 
over  the  Uvea  of  loana.  Some  banka  already 
■mortte  thaae  feee  end  therefore  avoid 
pofflBC  up  reported  eamlnga  and  makinc 
aD  baaka  do  eo  oould  be  viewed  aa  Juat  food 

^^BDOBltiEIC  OVACtlCSB  bWCSfltDS  WAD  WflB  T^ 

Wallkh  of  the  Fsd  mya  he'd  prefer  reeervea 
to  be  held  "not  afateat  a  particular  loon, 
the  totality  of  riak  a  bank  la 


who  to  a  aenlor  direetar  at  the  If athinal  Se- 
curity OoundL  Some  parte  of  thafrvwtoua 
ptaiH  have  been  aupported  by  Repraeentar 
tlve  Chariea  ■.  Sehumer  of  Hew  York,  who 
hea  intiodueed  a  bOl  Unklnc  the  mF  quote 
iiM'inen  to  an  Intematlonal  agreement  to 
atretdi  out  the  UX  debt  Saya  Sdiumer 
"Makiiv  the  UX^  take  out  men  ahort- 
term  hlgh-taitereat  loana  la  treating  them 
like  baiMtem  on  a  treadmill,  running  faater 

end  gtrfpg  nowhere. 

The  atretdi-out  plana  have  two  admirable 
■Iim:  to  leduee  the  debteervlee  burden  on 
the  UXa  and  to  reduce  the  ilak  to  the 
banka  of  repayment  ddaya  and  defaulte 
But  the  plaia  have  to  avoid  aone  potential- 
ly fatal  flawa.  Banka.  after  an.  are  more 
»Ka^  ordlnaiT  buaineM  enterprtoea.  Tlieir 
•ctlvttlaB  are  at  the  center  of  the  ayatem  of 
paymenta  that  linka  economic  activity  ev- 
erywhere. 80  the  plana  ahouldnt  leare  the 
banka  with  Inadequate  capital  and  they 
■hould  aomdiow  avoid  a  major  wipeout  of 


Country  Umtta  are  the  feature  of  Helna- 
Pmmlre  the  banken  like  leaat  Such  Umite 
would,  tai  fact  create  aone  mtaid-bogtfing 
.  The  Umtta  would  leave  bank  regu- 
:  how  much  might  be  lent  to 
__  iiiti  lee  a  **-^  of  Judgment 
Sat  would  gat  the  regulatora  into  aenalttve 
ireea.  And  if  country  Umlta 
now.  the  largeat  debton 
oouMat  reeelve  any  new  credit  whldi 
would  defeat  the  whole  puipoee  of  the  IMF 

of  other  propoeed  regulatory 

would  ttghtn  up  bank-enmlnatkm 
that  the  tegulatora 

I  about  the  banka' 

portf oUoa.  hnprovliwtaf orma- 

_aa  rtiimg  aupport  from  both 

and  ragnlatora.  The  Bank  for  Inter- 

aad  the  DfF  report 

with  a  alz- 

ttandy  reporting  could 

to 


Uiihwtunafely. 
to 


..  *«»»'"»«g  refotma  are 
the  next  erWa  rather 


_^  ^^ to  deal  with  theee  prob- 

by  aet^ig  up  an  International  Debt 

Dtaeount  Corporation  (IDDC).  which  would 
exehai«e  the  banka'  UX  loana  for  long- 
term  bonda.  The  banka  would  kae  10  eente 
on  the  dollar  in  the  enhange.  but  paymente 
on  the  IDDC  aeeurlttea  would  be  guaranteed 
by  the  govemmente  of  the  InduetrlaltBed 
worid.  80  the  banka  would  have  reduced  ex- 
poeuree  and  would  be  receiving  a  more  reli- 
able atieam  of  Income. 

The  plan  haa  aeveral  other  advantagea.  It 
worka  even  with  a  low  rate  of  economic 
growth.  It  leoogniaea  that  dlalnflatinn  haa 
temporarily  undermined  the  Iixy  ability 
to  aervlee  their  deMa.  The  developing  ooun- 
trlea.  whldi  would  continue  to  abide  by  ez- 
lating  nCF  agreementa.  would  hare  their 
principal  payoMnta  reduced.  Some  of  the 
banka'  wrttc-ofta  oould  be  applied  to  a  alight 
lowering  of  the  intereat  rate  on  the  pay- 
menta that  would  now  be  flowing  to  the 
IDDC. 

However.  Kenen  haa  been  deliberately 
vague  on  another  crucial  taaue:  What  inter- 
eat rate  would  the  banka  get  on  their  new 
bonder  And  the  arithmetic  of  that  write-off 
haant  come  dearty  Into  f oeua.  Ten  cente  on 
the  dollar  may  not  aound  like  much,  but  it 
could  wipe  out  bUUona  In  bank  capital  or 
■everal  yean  of  bank  eamingi.  depending 
on  how  the  plan  waa  Implemented. 

Kenen  wante  the  IDDC  exchange  to  be  a 
one-ahot  affair.  But  Ifa  eaay  to  imagine  the 
new  diaoount  corporation  evolving  Into  a 
kind  of  Intematlanal  Fumle  Mae.  buying 
andadUiw  taiteniatlanal  loanB  and  perhapa 
even  mal  lin  a  aeoondary  market  in  them. 
In  thia  aeenario.  the  IDDC  would  poadbly 
be  Imntim  na*  flnandal  tnatrumenta. 
backed  by  por^ftg—  of  audi  loana.  That 
would  aUow  the  baaka  to  rdtqoefy  them- 
aalvea  by  aaOiiw  the  original  aeeurltlea  they 
bad  reeetved  in  the  atreteh-out  deaL  It 
wouM  alao  allow  banka  to  adl  off  new  Inter- 
national hMM  if  they  wlahed.  With  theee 
loana  now  looking  much  more  Uquld.  the 
banka  would  preaumably  be  more  wOling  to 

f—ithiiio  UtnMrtf  tO  thO  UXX. 

Some  other  atretdwmt  plana  that  hare 
been  pot  forward  are  deaigned  to  fonnally 


by  the  liXIb  to 

to    " 

_  Unft 

a  eouBtry  la 

baaka  have  little  dkolee  but  to  ra- 
to  Komaa  Ballay^  plaa.  the 
debtor  oouatry'a  oantral  baak  va^djine 
an  WF'*>»'t»  FutWpatlaa  llbte  <«WO  to 
private  landara  ilvlBg  them  ta  return  a  I 


toabllttarto 


The  plan  would  I 

vldnal  UX;  by  tying  1  .  . 

pay.  But  the  plaa'a  overall  L 

flepttMli  on  a  daeont  rate  o<  growth  In  the 
wortd  econonr.  without  aueh  growth,  the 
■treteh-out  could  laat  forever  and  the  baaka 
would  be  left  holdliw  the  bag.  ThiB  plaa  too 
ii  vague  about  Interaet  rataa.  Prananably. 
the  rate  paid  on  the  BPHb  would  have  to  be 
negotiatiirt  between  the  debtor^  oantral 
bank  and  the  private  lender.  Hie  plan 
would  iMiiiioillalfi  a  lot  of  overalght  and 
Interventten  Into  the  UXra  eoonony— even 
more  overali^t  than  the  IMF  requlrea.  Ifa 
not  hard  to  tanagtaie  altuatloaa  In  whldi  In- 
truaire  monitoring  of  an  UX  economy,  un- 
dertaken for  the  benefit  of  Weatem  bank- 
tn.  could  create  political  eiploalona. 

TO  prevent  recurrent  liquidity  atratna  on 
the  banka  any  atreteh-out  plan  would  hare 
to  peg  taitereat  ratea  on  the  aecurltlea  the 
banka  reodre  to  their  own  coat  of  funda.  Be- 
canae  of  the  reduced  uneertataity  reaulttaig 
fram  a  carefully  managed  atretdwrat  the 
banka  ml^t  be  able  to  aecqit  BuUer 
mreada  on  the  new  aecurltlea  than  they 
were  gettliw  on  the  okl  loana.  However.  It 
would  be  unreaaonable  to  force  the  baaka  to 
carry  theee  neiriy  minted  aeeurltlea  at  or 
below  their  own  coot  of  funda.  to  the  laat 
■nalyaia.  therefore,  any  propoaal  to  make 
■harp  cute  in  the  ratea  paid  by  the  UDOi 
would  require  a  eubaldy— preaumably  one 
paid  by  the  tazpayen  of  the  induatrlaliaed 
oountrlea. 

Deeplte  all  theee  difflcultieB.  the  caae  tar 
■ome  kind  of  atretdi-out  aeema  fairly  oom- 
pelUiw.  It  would  "reduoe  the  riak  of  flnan- 
dal ooQapae  and  remove  a  major  barrier  to 
growth."  tat  the  worda  of  C.  Red  Beigaten. 
head  of  the  Inatttute  for  toternatlonal  Boo- 
nomlGB  and  former  Aadatant  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  for  International  Affaira. 
However,  the  higlc  of  atretdiouta  la  redated 
by  a  lair  number  of  the  people  who'd  ulti- 
mately be  needed  to  pudi  throotfi  any  of 
the  plana.  Treaaury  otfldala  contend,  optl- 
.«i«n>«iiy  iMt  not  very  piauaibly.  that  the 
Utm  tU-bUUon  quote  inereaae.  bdatered 
by  renewed  worldwide  growth,  ahookl  do 
the  Job.  Banken.  preferring  to  muddle 
through,  fear  that  they'd  kiee  too  mudi 
control  over  thdr  amete 

The  banken  aeem  to  be  fortified  In  their 
rcdatanoe  by  the  poUtlcal  and  natknal-eeeu- 
rity  '"■■»*■«»««■  of  the  ftaiandal  crWa.  They 
underatand.  of  ooorae.  that  aome  of  the 
LDC  THi^««»i»i  itratna  might  tranaiate  into 
polltlfal  1 1  Imp  tliaf  eoonomln  turmoQ  In 
Mezloo.  for  -'■"'p'*  could  lead  to  hundreda 
of  thm— ~*-  of  Mexloaaa  eroadag  the  Rio 
Grande  in  mam  wavea  of  illegal  tawnlgra- 
tkm.  (The  Immigratloa  flow  haa  In  fact  ao- 
eelerated  already.)  But  predaely  beoaure 
theee  pnepeeto  are  ao  dannttaig.  the  banken 
amume  t>Mt  the  Tieaiiiij  would  be  forced 
to  cone  up  with  the  eaah  that  Mexico  and 
otbna  might  need  to  f oreataO  defautta. 

The  banken  are  probably  right  about 
that  But  they  might  prove  wildly  wrong 
about  thdr  own  beat  totereate  No  one  can 
be  aure  how  aone  new  taitematlanal  flnan- 
dal crWa  would  play  out  But  If  It  brou^t 
major  defaulte  and  debt  repudlatlona.  and  if 
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80  ■"'*"*fg  through  iBfPlvea  large 
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dabta.  the  bgaka  would 
hopea  la  matty  oouatitaa  a  I 
growth  oould  be  kiwar  than  it  I 

MnddUag  through  dearly 
tinulng  atrala  on  the  UJB. : 
While  about  ST  pereant  at  Uw  IOC  dabt  la 
owed  to  UA  baifta.  Tt  panaoft  of  It  ia  de- 
nomtanted  to  doOaia.  Thua  the  Fad  la  tai  the 
unenviable  poaltlon  of  jntemaflnnal  lender 
of  laat  reaori.  XMtm  more  oooperottre  ar^ 
laiiiiaiMiiili  eaa  be  worked  out  the  Fed 
oould  end  up  repeatedly  ebUged  to  aupply 
doDan  to  taitematlonal  agMWiw  and  central 

When  the  Weatem  worlds  economic  pol- 
leymaken  maet  at  the  anmmit  to  ^Ulama- 
burg.  Virginia,  to  Mky.  they  wffl  hare  a 
aomewhat  flee  rtiiallm  agenda  UBfortu- 
natciy.  the  agenda  la  unUsdy  to  Indode 
anything  aa  ipedflc  aa  a  atretdi-out  of  LDC 
dAte  Deaptte  an  the  daageca.  "moddUag 
through"  la  probably  gotog  to  be  tried. 

"nn  BAima  Havx  Bmr  Whono,  WteiBo, 
Whono" 

to  a  caadkl.  wIde-raaglBg  converaatlon 
with  Fortune^  Tteaaury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  addrwaed  himaelf  recently  to  aome 
crttidamaand  prem  wnwim»nt«  that  aeem  to 
haverankledlhlm: 

On  puhUahed  ehargea.  attributed  mainly 
to  bankera.  that  he  hadnt  exerdaed  leader- 
ahlp  to  the  Mexican  finanrial  cridr  HOw  do 
they  thtaik  Ihe  prooem  got  atarted  to  the 
ftoat  plaoer  Do  they  thtok  It  an  «rang  Uke 
Athena  tran  the  mind  of  JdveT  The  fact  la 
that  SQva  Bsraog  (Maxleoli  adalater  of  fi- 
nance] cam4  here  to  May  IStS.  and  we 
talked.  And  agato  to  Jtow  and  JUly.  And  fi- 
nally to  mldf Auguat  he  aald  they  had  run 
out  WIthto  at  houn  I  aathoated— on  my 
own.  without  reference  to  the  Preddent  or 
the  Congren  payment  of  $1  bOUan  to  oold 
caah  to  be  paid  to  Mttdeo.  What  baiAer  ao- 
thorlHd  ttokt.  on  hla  own.  $1  bOUan  to  M 
hoursr  Mot  (Be  of  theuL  Tlaey^  atfll  argu- 
ing with  Metdeo;  after  dght  Buntha.  they 
cant  get  tbak  act  together. 

On  reporto  that  ftul  Voleker  and  the  Fed- 
eral Ruamie  hare  dnminariid  the  crlaia  plan- 
ntog:  Who  ma  working  wltti  Faul  Voleker 
an  during  thow  totemattonal  negeUatloni 
laat  yeart  It  waa  Tteaaury.  [Deputy  Secre- 
tary] Tim  Mdfamar  waa  dotag  It  he  aad 
Vdleker  were  reporting  to  an.  Bvery  datfe 
thlag  they  dU  they  got  my  peimiaalon  to 
do.  I  played  the  role  of  the  CJB.O..  which 
rmaocuBtomadto. 

On  BUggeatlona  that  the  4T  percent  quote 
taneaae  prqpoaed  for  the  totenatkmal 
Monetary  Fond  may  not  be  enough:  to  To- 
ronto [at  the  Septeaaber  USS  IMF  meettaig] 
we  were  ddlberatdy  tow-baUtag  tt.  I  Mknlt 
It  Whyr  BeehuM  we  kaew  that  If  we 
back  prapoatog  a  100  or  SM  L 
to  that  qudta.  we  ooukkit  hare  got  It 


through  the  Coagreaa.  We'd  hare  been 
««~fi'»<  ffff  ^|i^t  wm 

Ob  f»«"«g—  that  the  XJJB.  haa  been  Inaen- 
alttre  to  the  eCtaete  of  tta  eoononic  ptdtelea 
on  the  raat  of  the  world:  Bakneyt  Look  at 
aaked  to  do  at  the  [July  IMl] 
mmit  meeting.  Look  at 
to  do  at  nawtin  [Octo- 
ber Ittl)  and  Veaaafflea  [June  U«S].  Bvery- 
one  waa  preaching  to  the  UJEL.  tdltaig  ua  to 
gat  our  interaet  ratea  down.  We  tnhertted 
SLf  pereant  taitereat  ratea.  we  taiherited  IS 
Inflation  ratea.  Bveryone  waa  tdling 
ua  to  get  that  under  oontrol  btianaf  we 
^lyt  international  eoonony. 
And  we  did  It  We  went  from  SLS  percent  to- 
to  10.8  percent  We  went  from 
ISJ  percent  taiflatlwi  to  lam  than  S  percent 
Of  courae.  there  hare  been.wtamen 
and  loaen  to  an  thia— and  aome  of  the  loeen 
the  baaka,  whidi  hare  been  wrong, 
wrong,  predicting  conatant  inflafinn 
Monontata.  thow  totematlottal  bank- 
eia  tliey>e  been  wrong  to  their  projee- 
ttana,  wrong  aU  thdr  Uvea,  and  now  theyYe 
tdltaig  ua  that  we  are  wrong.  Nd  We're  rea- 
eutaig  them  from  thdr  own  mlatakea. 

On  hla  can  for  a  new  Bretton  Wooda  oon- 
f erenee  to  review  baalc  toternatlonal  mone- 
tary arrangcnenta:  I  wanted  to  atir  up  talk 
about  that  We  need  to  get  the  academiCB, 
the  bankera.  the  flnanoera.  talking  about 
there  iaanea.  We  need  the  diacuaaion  before 
the  eonferenee.  Tou  dent  Juat  eaU  people  to 
for  a  conference  and  then  aak.  "What  are 
to  do  about  itr* 


Mr.  ARlfSTRONO.  Now,  then.  Mr. 
Preatdent,  I  want  to  talk  about  srowth 
poUcy.  Tbe  resolutton  aays  that  whm 
the  IMF  hnpowHi  (xmdttions,  it  ou^t 
to  tnipoae  the  Idnd  of  (xmditionB  that 
lead  to  growth  rather  than  to  stagna- 
tkm.  I  was  utterly  dumbf  oimded  whoi 
aomebody  said,  or  at  least  implied, 
that  what  I  was  suggesting  was  no  con- 
ditioosatalL 

I  do  not  feel  that  way.  The  IMF 
oua3it  to  Impose  some  (x>nditions.  That 
is  really  the  whole  rationale  for 
having  IMF— scmiehow  they  can 
impose  conditions  that  would  be 
unpalatable  if  put  on  these  devel<H>iuK 
countries  by  Yankee  bankers,  and  I 
understand  that.  We  all  understand 
that  But  there  is  good  conditi(»is  and 
there  is  bad  conditions.  In  my  opinion, 
good  ocmditions  are  the  Idnds  of  things 
that  curb  extravagance,  that  curb  sub- 
sidies, that  curb  transfer  payments, 
that  curb  the  kinds  of  policies  that  in 
this  country  and  overseas  lead  to  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  a  downward 
vlraL  Bad  economic  sanctions  or  con- 
diUons  are  those  which  levy  heavy 
taxes  aa  investment,  woric,  and  thrift 
incentives. 

Some  of  the  conditions  have  been 
good,  and  I  mentioned  some  that  have 
not  been  so  good,  but  let  me  go  back 
ova-  that  because  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point 

A  fundamental  flaw  in  the  IMF  pre- 
scription 1b  that  well-intentioned  ef- 
forts to  reduce  subsidies  and  govem- 
mmt  deficits  have  at  least  in  some 
cases  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  Investment  For 
example,  Mexico  has  reduced  govern- 
ment subsidies  on  almost  every  com- 


modity. On  bdialf  of  the  Senator  from 
Ccdondo.  I  think  that  Is  good.  Howev- 
er,  this  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  dMdends  from  38 
to  SS  percent. 

Now,  what  could  be  wane  in  a  coun- 
try where  we  are  trylnt  to  stimulate 
economic  growth?  Tliat,  by  the  way,  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  poUcy  Wbltti 
has  been  promoted  by  the  national  ad- 
minlstzation  and  imwoved  by  this 
Senate  for  the  United  States.  We  de- 
cided that  if  you  have  hii^  taxes  on 
investment  and  thrift  and  savings  in- 
centives, you  are  going  to  get  less  of 
them.  I  think  we  need  more  of  that 

I  am  not  issuing  any  blanket  con- 
demnation of  IMF  iMdides.  In  many 
instances,  many  cradttions  have  been 
good.  But  I  am  saying  that  to  the 
extent  they  have  not  been  progrowth 
but  instead  have  been  prostagnatlon, 
we  oui^t  to  revise  those  policies. 

I  could  give  a  lot  of  examples,  Maybe 
I  should  dte  <me  mcne  that  illustrates 
the  tremendous  power  of  disincentives 
in  a  country  which  can  ill-afford  disto- 
centlves  to  growth  and  productivity, 
and  I  refer  to  India. 

For  years  the  largest  recipient  of 
food  aid  and  a  reluctant  borrower  in 
private  capital  markets,  Indto  faced  a 
severe  reduction  in  funds  fr^mi  IDA  In 
IMl.  With  its  system  of  taxati«i  with 
a  top  marginal  rate  of  67.5  to  100  pa- 
cent,  India  has  been  a  poor  generator 
of  internal  savings  and  investment 
Reluctant  to  reduce  tax  rates  at  home, 
the  government  decided  to  reduoe  tax 
rates  on  investments  by  expatriate  In- 
dians to  22.5  percoit  in  an  attempt  to 
attract  substantial  overseas  equity, 
and  the  results  were  astounding  For- 
eign equity  flows  increased  fram  1.5 
billion  rupees  before  1981  to  an  esti- 
mated 7  billion  in  1983. 

Now.  that  is  Just  one  more  example. 
I  cotdd  quote  a  number  of  others.  But 
my  point  is  not  to  bog  down  to  wheth- 
er you  are  for  or  against  an  tocreased 
tax  on  dividends.  I  am  against  it  I 
made  that  clear.  And  I  will  argue  the 
case  at  any  time.  But  that  is  not  what 
this  resolution  says.  This  resolution 
says  that  the  IMF  ought  to  focus  on 
conditions  which  to  its  opinion,  and 
hopefully  to  the  opinion  of  this 
Senate,  will  foster  growth  rather  than 
stagnation. 

To  have  that  characteriaed  as  favor- 
ing unrestratoed  Inflationary  spending 
is  simply  not  a  satisfactory  or,  I  be- 
lieve, an  accurate  rmdltion  of  what  I 
had  to  mtod,  nor  I  trust  of  what  I  have 
said. 

Finally.  Mr.  Presidoit,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  gold  issue,  I  think,  and 
dimosed  of  the  issue  of  the  monetary 
conference  and  having  disposed,  I 
trust,  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  language  which  says  that 
the  IMF  should  revise  conditions 
placed  on  its  loans  so  as  to  encourage 
economic  growth.  I  hope  I  have  per- 
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KMfded  nu  ooUeacue*  that  thli  i*  a 
food  Mas:  that  tt  is  a  measure  which 
■in  lUjiici  Mmii  TTTT  InltlinalT  -~' 
oen».  I  know  that  not  ctht  Memher 
will  agree  with  theae  coooenii.  but  I 
■  theae  are  cuucenaa  whldi  are 
'  taraadiy  ihared.  not  only  by  every 
day  tllhiiiie  at  home  who  wonder 
about  another  18.4  bOUon  bite  on  the 
Tleaaury  but  by  a  lot  of  the  experts, 
by  a  lot  of  the  people  that  I  mentioned 
at  the  outaet;  people  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  knoirtedteable— I  must 
admit,  fkr  more  knowledgeable  than 
the  Senator  from  Ook»ado. 

In  the  hope  that  I  have  persuaded  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  FRK8IDINO  OFFICXR.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suffkknt  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HKIMZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRBBIDINO  O^CER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  HXINZ.  I  shall  only  take  a 
moment  of  the  Senate's  Ume  to  sum- 
marise where  I  think  we  are  in  this 
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I  IMened  carefully  to  my  good 
friend  from  CoUnrado— and  he  is  my 
good  friend,  he  is  very  articulate  and 
very  careful  about  what  he  says.  I 
thank  tifan  for  having  changed  his 
amendment,  striking  the  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  must  say.  however,  as  I  read  the 
naohitiim.  it  still  says  that  as  a  first 
step  to  restoration  we  should  host  an 
international  conference  on  the  mone- 
tary system. 

TO  this  Senator— and  everybody  is 
entitled  to  his  own  view  on  this— that 
means  a  conference  that  is  going  to 
movfr-what  alternative  is  there?  Back 
to  the  system  of  fixed  rates.  I  know 
there  are  some  Socialist  countries  such 
as  Friuooe  whkh  refuse  to  get  their 
economic  house  in  order  and  want  to 
be  able  to  manipulate,  fix  rates  to 
their  advantage.  I.  for  one.  distrust 
those  fixed  rates.  I  have  far  more 
teith  in  the  market  system  than  I 
have  in  the  decisions  of  individual  gov- 
enmicnts  to  fix  prices,  albeit  the  price 
of  their  own  currency.  So  I  stUl  am  in 
fundamental  disagreement  with  this 
amendment  on  that  point. 

We  have  talked  about  the  third 
paragraph  in  the  amendment  with  the 
term  full  use  of  its  current  assets  in- 
ehMHiw  gold,  iriilch  in  plain  English  is 
an  admooltion  of  some  kind  to  make 
full  use  sell,  expend— of  the  IMF's 
current  assets  which  obviously  does  In- 
clude its  gold.  Tlie  sale  of  gold,  we  all 
agree.  Is  a  bad  Idea.  Therefore.  I  have 
to  wmrh¥**x  Mr.  President,  that  this 
paragraph  la  bad  policy. 

Now,  as  to  the  <iuestlon  of  the 
fourth  paragraph— the  International 
Monetary  Ftaid  shovdd  revise  oondi- 
tkma  placed  on  its  loans  so  as  to  en- 
courage      economic       growth— this 


•mendmoit  asks  the  IMP  to  revise  Its 
ffonditi^yi*-  It  adcs  It  to  undo,  in  the 
pl^iw  nywiwg  of  it,  the  conditions 
that  countries  have  agreed  to. 

I  hope  there  Is  no  wlsimrtrrstandlng 
about  what  kind  of  policies  the  DIP 
reouhres  of  countries.  They  require 
poUdes  aimed  at  promoting  more 
expmt  growth  throui^  maritet  mecha- 
nisms and  through  decreasing  internal 
cMisumptlon  by  reducing  subsidies  and 
by  reducing  internal  Oovemmait  defi- 
cits. 

With  remtect  to  the  case  of  Mexico, 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
mentl<Hied,  I  am  advised  that  the  IMF 
did  not  stipulate  the  increase  on  dlvl- 
dewk  tram  23  to  56  percent  as  part  of 
the  IMF  requirement.  That  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

It  Is  not  the  job  of  the  IMP,  nor  does 
it  tell  a  country  exactly  how  to  do  the 
Job.  whoi  it  comes  to  reallning  their 
domestic  economy.  It  Is  up  to  that 
country  to  decide  what  is  best  for 
itself  within  the  broad  guideUnes  that 
the  IMF  suggests. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  while  we  may 
not  agree  with  the  policy  of  Mexico 
here,  and  I  would  not,  n<Hietheles8  we 
should  agree  with  the  overall  objective 
that  the  IMF  seeks— that  is,  to  reduce 
dmnestic  deficits,  including  those  of 
Mexico  when  it  comes  to  the  IMF  for 
financial  a«siwti«nAf  It  is  not  the  pur- 
view of  the  IMF  to  tell  Mexico  wheth- 
er it  is,  in  every  detail,  taking  the  right 
approach  or  the  wrong  approach,  so 
long  as  it  gets  the  Job  done.  There  is 
<mly  so  much  second-guessing  that  any 
of  us  can  stand.  Indeed,  if  the  IMF 
ff^m<»  to  this  country  and  said.  "Get 
your  own  tax  rates  up  or  get  your  own 
tax  rates  down."  as  the  case  may  be. 
we  would  think  that  was  a  very  unrea- 
sonable specific  Instruction  to  give  us. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  debated 
this  issue.  I  think  there  are  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  on  what  is  and 
is  not  good  policy. 

If  there  are  no  further  requests  for 
time.  I  move  to  table  the  Armstrong 
amendmoit.  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  snd 
naystheretm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
HAWxnis).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  kindly  withhold  the 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
to  limit  his  remarks? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  limit  my 
mnarlu  to  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
not  to  exceed  5  mlnutea.  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  because  I 
do  want  to  make  a  tabling  motion  at 
the  earliest  convenient  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognised, 
subject  to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 


tabUng  motion  that  is  about  to  be 
made,  and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  the  time. 

I  have  Just  read  an  Item  on  the  news 
ticker,  and  the  stoA  market  la  down 
dramatically  again  In  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  by  almost  10  points.  Suspl- 
dons  around  the  worid  are  that  we  are 
in  more  financial  difficulty  than  we 
ever  imagined.  SuMdona  and  fears  In 
the  money  markets  are  that  Interest 
rates  are  continuing  to  go  up  for  lots 
of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which.  I 
suggest,  is  the  fact  that,  as  never 
before  in  our  history,  the  deficits  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ballooning 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  crUiple  us,  unless  we  can 
begin  to  make  some  saerlfioes  in  a 
whole  series  of  areas. 

Therefore.  I  question,  once  again, 
whether  or  not  It  is  wise  even  to  go 
ahead  with  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  the  more  than  $8  billion  ad- 
dition to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Madam  President,  to  underline  my 
concerns  in  this  area  and  why  I  hope 
the  sense-of-the-Soiate  resolution 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  me  is  agreed  to.  I 
simply  onphasiae  that  it  attempts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  real  pnAlems 
we  face— not  only  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  also  the  entire  interna- 
tional community. 

Throwing  more  money  after  bad.  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  right  way  to  go. 
Sometime  we  have  to  bite  the  buUet. 
We  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  make 
hard  dedslons.  and  this  might  be  the 
time  to  do  it.  rather  than  later. 

In  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  today,  a  tap 
Eunvean  Community  qwkesman  told 
a  XJM.  conference  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  granting  new  monetary  aid 
to  financially  strapped  developing 
countries. 

West  German  Finance  Minister  Otto 
Lambsdorff  told  Third  World  dele- 
gates that  their  requests  for  more  aid 
were  "rather  ambitious"  and  said  that 
the  European  Eocmomy  Ctmmiunity 
could  not  respond  to  them,  although  it 
WiU  fulfill  presmt  aid  commitments. 

"Each  country— and  not  only  the  de- 
veloped ones— should  carry  its  share  of 
responsibUitles."  Lambsdorff  told  dele- 
gates at  the  meeting,  which  began 
Mcmday  and  runs  through  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Argentine  President  General  Rey- 
naldo  Bignone.  presoiting  the  views  of 
135  developing  nations,  said  the  Third 
World  needs  more  than  $90  bUllon  in 
new  loans  snd  other  aid  over  the  next 
3  years  to  help  solve  a  growing  "eco- 
ncnnlc  crisis." 

Madam  President.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  want  to  make  some  loans  to 
particular  countries— I  thoui^t  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  pointed  it  out 
very  well  with  regard  to  Mexico— if  we 
want  to  make  some  loans  to  Mexico 


and  hdp  ottr  relatians  with  that  coun- 
try and  ab#t  the  f  otelgn  poikr  Inttia- 
ttvea  of  the  Uhited  8tateg,  then.  Uke 
the  Senator  from  Colondow  I  might  be 
interestod  in  supportiiic  that.  But  I 
am  not  for  a  further  pooling  of  the 
money  of  UJB.  taxpayeti.  of  our  vabied 
resoureea,  tttb  the  money  of  other  na- 
tions, so  thnt  we  continue  to  lose  more 
and  more  otetaKd. 

On  at  knst  two  occaslnns  today.  I 
voted  sgTil^*"*'  some  aoMndments  of- 
fered by  the  dlstfnguldied  Senator 
from  New  Hampahire-not  beeanae  I 
was  not  In  basic  agreement  with  what 
he  was  trying  to  do.  but  In  that 
amendment  he  partknlaily  outlined 
the  Peopled  RmubUe  of  Cbina. 

I  believe  that  the  aecnrlty  Interesta 
of  the  united  States  and  the  economic 
IntetesU  of  the  Uhlted  States  are  tied 
much  mort  to  the  People'g  RmubUe  of 
China  than  they  are  to  many  of  the 
other  Communist  natlffT  around  the 
wono* 

Therefore.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
more  sele^lve  In  how  we  make  our 
oommitments.  how  we  vend  taxpay- 
oa*  money,  and  to  whom  and  for  what 
reason  we  make  loons. 

Therefore.  I  simply  say  that  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  NAraAa  seems 
to  be  a  totally  reasonable  approaidi  to 
help  solve  the  International  crisis,  the 
monetary  crisis,  the  fiscal  crisis  that 
continues  to  plague  the  world. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  ^leld  the  floor. 

Mr.  IXVIN.  Madam  President.  I 
favor  several  provisions  of  Senator 
ABianu>Ha's  amendment  to  the  IMF 
legislation  because  they  oould  set  the 
United  Stgtes  and  the  IMF  on  paths 
that  covOd  help  lead  the  world  out  of 
Its  currait  economic  problem.  One 
prorision  I  supported  was  hcdding  an 
intonattlonal  conference  to  explore 
ways  to  establish  a  more  stable  Intn- 
nati<?n#'  economic  system.  A  oonfer- 
enoe  to  Investigate  systemic  problems 
plaguing  the  International  system 
oould  be  g  useful  step  toward  finding 
needed  remedies. 

A  seoon^  provision  of  the  resolutkm 
that  I  favor  was  calling  on  the  U.S.  ex- 
ecutive dincUxr  to  the  Fund  to  work 
for  policiaB  whkh  sttanulate  productiv- 
ity In  recipient  countriea.  The  reason 
for  the  IMF's  providing  loans  to 
member  aountrles  Is  to  hdp  countries 
iriM>  ai«  guff ering  serious  balance  of 
paymentslproUems.  Uhder  the  current 
Intematlotaal  agreement  governing  the 
IMF  as  the  recipient  country  draws  In- 
crciaringlT  on  the  Fund,  it  Is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  greattf  and  more  stringent  con- 
ditions and  supervision  deslgnwl  to  aid 
a  country  to  '>«"««"««»  the  causes  of  its 
financial  problems.  XJnkm  the  recipi- 
ent couniiles  to  woric  for  polldes 
which  irt^—"'***  productivity— as 
called  for  In  the  resolution— would 
contribute  toward  the  goal  of  remov- 


ing the  roots  of  recipient  countries  fi- 
nancial problems  and  help  to  put  them 
on  aound  economic  footing.  Desirfte 
these  two  provisions— which  I  fa- 
vored—I voted  to  table  the  resolution 
beeaiwe  the  United  States  ultimately 
oould  be  hurt  by  3  other  provisims  in 
the  measure. 

Hie  proposal  to  utiliae  IMF's  gold 
holdings  to  solve  balance  of  payments 
problems  of  IMF  member  nations 
could  have  serious  consequences  for 
UJB.  economic  Interests.  Hie  sale  of  a 
large  part  of  IMF's  gold  holding— 103 
minion  ounces— could  result  In  a  dra- 
matic drop  In  the  price  of  gold  and 
consequently  reduce  the  price  of  our 
own  gold  holdtaigi— 364  million 
ounces— and  that  amounts  to  $109  bil- 
lion at  current  market  prices. 

The  benefit  of  withholding  t^e  pro- 
ooaed  $8.4  union  Increase  in  the  U.S. 
oontrlbutkm  to  the  IMF  woidd  be 
offset  If  the  price  of  gold  were  to  drop 
by  only  $33  an  ounce.  And  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  drop  would  be  even  great- 
er. 

On  tov  of  the  adverse  ramifications 
a  large  gold  «de  would  have  on  the 
price  of  our  own  gold  holdings,  the 
United  States  stands  to  lose  its  securi- 
ty for  our  claims  cm  the  IMF  because 
the  gold  represoits  the  ultimate  re- 
serve which  would  be  available  to  the 
Uhited  States  In  the  event  of  massive 
defgult  by  borrowing  countries.  With 
ri«iiM  toUlIng  $9.4  biUlon.  the  United 
States  Is  the  sln^e  largest  IMF  credi- 
ts today— sale  of  the  gold  would 
remove  this  security. 

I  am  not  totally  opposed  to  a  sale  of 
IMF  gcdd.  but  I  think  we  need  to  ex- 
amine the  issue  more  thoroughly 
before  acting.  AccordiniOy.  I  supported 
an  eariler  ammdment  sponsored  by 
Senator  MATrmoLT  that  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a 
review  and  detaUed  analysis  of  the 
IMF  gold  reserves— including  the 
f  easibiUty  of  selling  the  gold. 

A  second  provision  that  troubled  me 
was  the  sunestion  that  we  move  away 
from  the  multilateral  IMF  assistance 
toward  increased  bilateral  assistance. 
The  United  States  currently  provides 
30  percent  of  the  Fund's  resources, 
which  means  that  the  other  145 
member  naW<?p«  coUedively  contribute 
the  ranaining  80  percent.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  slnsAehandedly 
take  on  the  tasks  of  the  IMF— becom- 
ing a  sort  of  "UBMF"— we  might  end 
up  eomlng  up  with  even  more  of  what 
might  be  be  necessary  to  help  solve 
the  current  International  debt  prob- 
lem. That  alternative  offers  little  eco- 
nomic appeaL 

Beyond  the  economic  burden  it 
could  place  on  UJS.  shoulders,  it  might 
result  in  fewer  austerity  measures 
hitiwy  imposed  on  countries  which 
bonrow  from  the  Fund.  Those  govern- 
ments resist  austerity  measures  im- 
pcaed  by  the  IMF  because  they  cause 
discomfort    and    occasionally    unrest 


among  their  people.  We  mltfit  rdent 
mose  easOy  in  bilateral  dlscnssinns.  It 
is  easlo'  oftoi  to  Impose  those  meas- 
ures when  they  are  Imposed  by  a 
group  of  nations.  To  promote  our  na- 
tional Intoests  and  prevent  additional 
economic  strains  on  our  own  economy, 
we  are  better  off  taking  advantage  of 
the  "burden-sharing"  offered  by  the 
IMF. 

Madam  President.  whUe  the  resolu- 
tion has  merit  snd  offered  several 
soimd  proposals.  Uie  two  provisions 
Just  mmtioned  were  so  troubling  that 
I  wlU  vote  to  table  the  motion,  but 
hope  tbexe  may  be  another  vehlde  to 
Incorporate  the  first  two  mwlslons  at 
alater  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  f <»-  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffidoit  second?  lliere  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quMtlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  derk  wiU  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  derk  called  the  rolL 
ICr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATSB)  is  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bnna). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRAirsTOir).  the  Senator  fnmi  Ariaona 
(Mr.  DaCoHCun).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt).  the  Senator 
from  Soutii  Carolina  (BCr.  Hoixmos). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrz- 
EHBAUM)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  122  lies-l 


Baker 

Bentwn 

Btngaman 

Bndtey 

Bumpen 

C3i*fee 

ChOes 

Oocfann 

D-Amato 

Danfortb 

Dixon 

Oodd    

Dtircnberscr 
WMlrtwn 
Own 
Olenn 


AlKtaor 

AndrcwB 

Anutnxv 


yi:as-47 

Ooton 

Hatfldd 

Heciit 

HetaB 

HuddlMtan 

Inouye 

Jaekaon 

Johnitan 

Kennedy 

Lantenbetc 

Lefin 


UUcbtSl 

Moynttian 

Pen 

Percy 

Ptwaabt 

Rletfe 


SUffotd 


Tower 
WeMwr 


MetMnyly 

NAT8-46 

Bunttek 

Byrd 

Cohen 


Dole 
Douienici 


Bmn 
Poid 
Ofaariry 
Hatch 
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So  the  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  AxMSxaoaVs  unendment  (No. 
1114).  ai  modified,  wai  acraed  to. 

Mr.  HDNZ.  Madam  Prerident.  I 
move  to  rimrnr"—  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  FROZMIRX.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Madam  Presldait.  I 
win  not  take  but  Just  a  minute.  It  Is 
5:30  pjn..  and  I  at  one  time  enter- 
tained a  nth  thought  that  we  would 
be  finished  by  this  hour.  We  are  not. 
obviously,  but  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  find  out  how  many  more 
amendfltients  there  are. 

I  Inquire  of  the  manager  on  the 
other  side  about  the  number  of 
amendmenU  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
and  do  the  same  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STVNNIS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Chair  give  us  <vder?  We 
cannot  hear  the  leader. 

Mr.  HmiZ.  Madam  President,  I 
know  the  Oenator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  an  amendment  The  Senator 
from  THrglnla  has  an  amendment, 
which  we  can  accept.  It  will  not  take 
much  time.  I  know  of  no  other  Sena- 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  five. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  now  advised  the 
nmstnr  from  North  Carolina  has  five 
amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  will  take  aU  of 


Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  ™-M«  They  have  been  before 
youaHweA. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Maybe  I  better  go  and 
take  a  new  look  at  them. 

Ur.  BAKER.  Madam  Presldait,  I 
yield  to  the  Sensfw  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARM8TRONO.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. wlMn  the  majority  leader  is  fln- 
Wied.  I  win  seek  reoognltkm. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  Presldait,  I  In- 
quire of  the  minority  manager  if  he 
can  Identify  the  amendments  on  his 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  As  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  only  one  amendment.  I  am 
not  sore  It  win  be  offered.  It  probably 
win  be.  niat  is  aU  we  have. 

Mr.  MBLCHER.  WUl  the  Senator 
ylekl? 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
ylekL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  two. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Doea  that  make  three, 
then? 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  FresMent  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  negotiate  time 
agreements  standing  here  at  this  time, 
but  I  am  going  to  ask  Ocnatorw  to  con- 
skier  very  carefully  whether  or  not 
they  can  give  time  agreements  on 
their  amendments.  It  is  the  Intentkm 
of  the  leadership  to  finish  this  bfll  to- 
nl^t  Based  on  what  I  have  heard.  I 
would  guess  we  better  plan  to  be  here 
untU  around  8  pm..  but  even  at  8  pjn. 
we  wUl  be  hard  put  unless  we  can  get 
time  agreements  on  these  amendments 
or  unless  some  of  them  are  accepted  or 
withdrawn. 

So,  Madam  President  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  do  the  best  they  can  and  move 
as  momptly  as  they  can  and  anticipate 
that  we  win  be  here  for  another 
couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WOl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tea. 

Mr.  HEUia  Madam  President  I 
hope  the  majority  leader  wlU  pursue 
the  posslbfllty  of  time  agreements.  I 
certainly  am  willing  to  take  10  min- 
utes, equally  divided.  <m  my  amend- 
ments, or  whatever  suits  the  managers 
of  the  bUL  But  I  think  we  could  work 
that  out  expeditiously.  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here^day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wlU  pursue  that  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
with  the  manager  of  the  bOl  <hi  this 
side  and  with  others.  Maybe  we  can 
get  short  time  agreements  along  those 
lines.  That  Is  a  good  example  to  set  for 
the  rest  of  us.  I  wlU  explore  it 

I  yMd  the  floor.  Madam  President 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent I  Just  wish  to  take  about  30  sec- 
onds to  have  a  brief  reprise  of  the  vote 
we  have  just  had  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language  which  would  have 
done  four  things. 

It  would  have  said  that  the  Senate 
thinks  it  is  important  that  we  have 
stable  monetary  relationships  between 
countries.  Second,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  new  international  conference 
to  consider  the  systemic  problems  of 
the  nummary  system.  Third,  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  IMF  policy  that  fos- 
ters growth  when  these  loans  are  put 
out  instead  of  against  growth.  Fourth, 
that  we  ought  to  have  use  of  the  gold, 
not  the  sale  of  the  gold,  but  the  use  of 
that  gold  to  Gollateraliae  these  loans. 

Because  the  amendment  f  aUed  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  40,  it  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  these  provisions  ought 
to  prevail  If  there  had  been  one  more 
vote,  that  would  have  been  the  sense 
of  the  Senate.  I  Just  stress  how  dose 
the  vote  was  because  observers  in 
other  forums,  that  is,  at  the  IMF  and 
down  at  the  Treasury,  ought  to  note 
how  dose  that  vote  was. 

It  really  does  not  matter  too  much 
as  to  the  ultimate  count  whether  the 
vote  was  40  to  47  or  47  to  40,  because 
what  is  obvious  is  there  are  many  of  us 


in  this  Chamber  who  think  these  ai« 
impoftaat  tasuas  and  aAw  think  that 
we  ou^t  to  foster  growth,  not  stagnft* 
tlon.  who  think  we  ooi^t  to  have 
stable  relatlonaWps  In  money,  that  we 
oui^t  to  use  the  gold  for  soniethtng, 
and  that  even  thootfi  we  loat  today, 
maybe  we  win  be  back  another  ttane. 
or  maybe-«nd  this  Is  s^iat  I  reany  be- 
lieve—the  IMF  and  the  Treasury  wfll 
produce  the  pOUdes  that  wfll  make  It 
unnecessary  for  us  to  revisit  these 
issues  In  this  forum. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Soiatcn- from  Virginia. 

(Purpose:  to  direct  tbe  Seeretaiy  of  the 
Traamiry  In  eooperatkn  with  the  8eore- 
taries  of  State  and  Baeny,  to  undertake  a 
study  and  report  to  Oongtesi  on  the  past 
and  potential  Impact  of  IMF  loan  quota 
ezteoekNH  on  world  ofl  pttoee) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President  I 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  snd  the  distlngulBhed 
Soiator  from  Nebradca  (Mr.  Ezoh) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

derk  win  report 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vtniiila  (Mr.  WAaaoi), 

for  Mwi—if  and  Mr.   Kxok.  proposee  an 

It  numbered  ISIS. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  at  tbe  end  of  the  1)111  a  section  requlr- 
inc  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treaauiy  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Bneriy  to  undertake  a  etody  and  report  to 
Coocreei  no  later  than  60  dajrs  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legiilannn  on  the  paet  and  po- 
tential Impaet  of  Intematlanal  Monetary 
Fund  k>an  quota  eztenakns  on  world  oO 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President  as 
I  have  watched  and  listened  to  the 
debate  on  this  issue  unfold  over  the 
past  7  numths,  a  very  grave  concern 
has  come  over  me.  It  Is  a  oonoem  I 
have  had  for  some  Ume. 

M^H^in  President  that  concern  Is 
the  effect  this  loan  quota  extension  is 
likely  to  have  on  world  oU  prices. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's report  No.  98-35,  page  5.  the  fol- 
lowing statemoit  appears: 

Wltneaea  noted  that  tbe  debt  ertsis  tbat 
emened  In  IMS  bad  Ita  roots  in  tbe  rliinc 
Inflationary  preanire  to  the  19Wa  and  IVTOi. 
the  twin  oQ  aliocks  of  the  ISTOi.  and  official 
pdley  reapooaes  that  attempted  to  mltltate 
the  Impacts  of  these  f oroea  on  individual  do- 
mestic ecopoaalea.  The  resulta  of  these  poU- 
dea  were  hlsher  hiflathw.  slower  eeonomfci 
growth,  and  risinc  govenunent  sector  defi- 
cits. The  deep  recearion  which  ensured  with 
the  irre  oO  price  Ineressas  was  as  much  a 
result  of  tight  money  poUdea.  tspertally  In 
the  united  Statea.  as  It  was  a  by-product  of 
the  Inflstlonsry  eyde  generated  by  the 
price  tawreaae  Itadf .  .  . 


In  his  statement  on  this  legislation 
on  page  14477  of  the  June  0.  1983, 
CoKosBSiOHAL    Rkx»d,    the    dlsttn- 


^.^Ths  ^eond  great  oO  pries 
whtah  took  ipaes  tnU'Vi 
for  both  thsjboriowlBg 

TIM 

■Ian.  aid  wo 

hitttke 

hstd 

trade -for 

with  whieh  to  r«ay  tbsir 

Tmlnnil.  on  the  wme  day,  my  good 
friend,  the  elialiman  of  tbe  Benatf 
Foceign  Rdattons  Committee,  on  page 
14470  of  the  Raoon  la  quoted  as 


sre  far  too  vumerabls  to 
Mis  to  be  tsksn  ftar 


tnoOpriees 
a  new  found  of 
key  eountrlii.  ai 
In  tnterast  rates. 

In  fact  of  aU  the  Oenatow  w4u>  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  and  in  oommtttee 
on  this  Issue,  the  reeotd  shows  that 
only  the  Senatcn-  trom  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Ezow.  has  oome  dooe  to  aetoaUy  Iden- 
tlfytaig  thO  root  of  the  pioblem  and 
suggesting  what  I  bdleve  wfll  be  the 
effect  of  aKnovlng  this  loan  quota  ex- 
it is  the  same  effect  whidi 
felt  aftor  the  laat  loon  quota  ex- 
tension and  the  one  before  that 

The  effect  Madam  Prerident  of  ap- 
proring  this  loan  quota  extension  will. 
In  my  Jwlpnent  be  an  endorsement 
by  CongrOm  of  hli^Mr  ofl  prices  for 
the  workfs  consumers.  And  In  my 
Judgmmt  that  wfll  mean  renewed  In- 
flation. posBfldy  even  an  end  to  the 
economic  recovery  we  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  eotfoy.  and  potentially  an  eco- 
nomic calsmlty. 

Shortly  afto-  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  Issue  started  boiling  over 
in  oommltlees  on  both  tbe  HOuse  and 
Senate  side,  the  Senate  BMrgy  Com- 
mittee held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
world  petaoleum  outlook  and  the  geo- 
poUtks  of  world  oiL 

The  firsi  of  these  hearings  was  hekl 
on  February  18,  the  second  was  on 
Felvuary  21,  and  the  last  of  these 
hearings  Has  on  March  7. 

During  the  Feteuary  21  hearing,  a 
wltneas.  Or.  Mdvln  Conant  a  wMely 
respected  ttiergy  analyst  in  answv  to 
a  question  I  put  to  him  Tegardlng  the 
poasfliUlty  of  the  IMF  loan  quota  ex- 
tension serving  to  halt  the  dedlne  In 
worid  ofl  prices  said: 

If  we  "f*"^**  a  pcotawed  eoonomlc 
atnmp,  then  a  dedlne  In  the  price  of  crude  la 
certain.  We««  the  dedlne  to  be  doae  to  lAiat 
to  now  the  t«al  maiket-a  04  to  IS  deereaae 
per  barrel-iwe  ahooM  not  be  surprised  sod. 
Inrtnnil.  be  pluaainl  If,  tar  reasons  of  panic 
trading  In 'lutures' or  In  the  more  tradttkm- 
al  90t  market  the  price  dMMld  ptUBunet  to 
the  knr  rai«e  of  $30-133,  so  Buny  addltkio- 
al  taiteresti  would  be  affected  as  to 


tam  of  price  support  tsdtly 
to,  St  leait  by  key  tanporters  aa  wdl 
as  the  pradoeer/espoiten. 
TUa  eoold  be  done  Indirectly  through  fi- 
eld to  key  pradneen  In  trouble,  the 
of  W"*  ^n*'"t  system  and  of 
etc  each  one  of  which  Im- 
of  ofl  pricea.  It  need  not  be  st- 
thiooch  formal,  direct  agreeoMnta, 
and  the  ctfott  Should  not  be  aude  in  sadi 
fMhlon  last  we  lock  ouradves  into  a  cartd- 
BOdatkn.  But  we  diould  be  dear  that 
the  Thitted  Statea.  with  othere.  rea- 
a  key  prodnoer  audi  as  Mexico,  Mlgeria. 
TiBiwiiiile,  or  lin^-«— «-  It  Is  hard  to  bdleve 
that  aid  la  given  wtthont  condderatlon  of  a 
of  their  dWIrailtlw:  dedlne  In 
from  the  sale  irf  ofl. 

whDe  It  la  true  that  priee«nt- 
tliw  of  «ne  f  am  or  another  la  now  endemic 
and  ia  widdy  eoaamented  on,  we  ooaht  to  re- 
lndlfat*d  earlier— that  every  oQ 
in  or  out  of  OFBC  has  the  same 
objective:  to  keep  Ita  ofl  reve- 
naea  and  thua  to  support  the  hltfieat  poad- 
bls  ofl  prfee.  We  outfit  not  to  diaoount  the 
imeeBiffltr  that  OFSC  wfll  recover  Its  unity 
tf  the  *»■«■'«*«■'  piltfit  of  key  produoera  wfll 
have  the  tadt  support  of  not  only  aU  other 
pradueers.  but  of  domeatlc  energy  inveatota, 
banka  whidi  have  made  energy  loana,  and 
also  those  with  Interests  In  other  forms  of 
energy— eosl  snd  taMreaalntfly  gas— for 
irtildi  the  International  price  for  is  tbe 
bendmiark  for  their  own  price. 

During  the  committee's  March  7 
Tr^^wf ,  I  put  a  similar  questkm  to 
Mr.  Richard  McCormadi.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ecohimiic  and 
Business  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  that  the  transcript  of  that  ex- 
diuige  between  myself  and  the  Secre- 
tary  an>ear   at   this   point   in   the 


sie 
m 


Time  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script excerpt  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Racx>HD.  as  f  oUows: 

Senstor  Wabsxb.  I  have  a  few  queatlons 
for  Mr.  MeCormack  the  Aadatant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Bconomlc  Affahs. 

Mr.  MeOorma^  reports  have  it  the  Ad- 
mlnietntkm  wfll  be  coming  forward  shortly 
will! III!  from  the  OongreBi  nich  legislation 
as  may  be  needed  tar  greats  participation 
In  the  IMP.  particularly  added  appropria- 
tlooa.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MoOooManf.  Fm  sorry.  I  didn't  hear 
your  queatlan.  fVintnr        v 

Senator  Wabsbl  I  understand  the  Admin- 
iattation  wfll  be  «™»»»"g  forward  shortly 
aeckiiM  Vrgltlft*""  from  the  Congress  such 
that  this  country  can  have  a  partidpatkm  In 
the  IMF  efforts  to  stabillae  and  stem  certain 
kMUWtothelXICs. 

Are  you  *»"«"«"•  with  that? 

Mr.  MOOOBMACX.  Tes.  I  am.  Somtor.  That 
la  correct 

Bmiatnr  WAama.  Have  I  stated  generally 
what  the  Ifgtolfit*""  wfll  aeA  or  the  Admln- 
tatratlcn  wfll  ae^  from  the  Cmgreas  as  to 
the  f otm  of  legldatlon? 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  That  is  correct  We  are 
to  Increaae  the  general  quota. 

Senator  Wabhbb.  Would  you  speak  up  a 
little? 

Mr.  MoOOBMACK.  That  Is  correct  Senator. 
Tou  are  oosrect 

nrniator  Wabsbl  Now  two  of  those  ooun- 
trtaa^  the  benefidartes  would  be  Mexico  and 
Venesurts? 

Mr.  McOoBMACK.  That  Is  ccwreet 


Bmafnr  Wabbbb.  TO  what 
thoae  oountrlee  participating  right 
the  OFBC  negotiatlaiw  In  London? 

Mr.  MoOoaMAca.  They  are  diacoedng  I  un- 
dwstand  infomally.  not  aa  part  of  <WBC 
but  ss  a  eoosoltsnt  bsde. 

Senator  Wabhbl  Mow  the  qaeatlan  that  I 
have  got  to  answer  tonisht  In  a  forum  la  as 
fODowa.  A  vote  to  support  this  sddltlonsl 
DIP  loan  snthortty  Is  a  vote  to  keep  up 
pcloee  irf  gea  at  the  pump.  How  would  yon 
amwer  that  queatlan? 

Mr.  MOOoaMACK.  Could  you  rmeat  year 
queatlan.  Senator? 

Senator  Wasna.  A  vote  In  aupport  of  ad- 
dlttonal  funding  for  IMF,  of  the  United 
Statee.  Indbeetly  enaUea  prieea  at  the  gas 
pump  to  be  statafllBed  and  to  be  k^t  up? 

Mr.  MoOiBWArai.  I  dont  draw  that  eoo- 
necMon,  Senator.  They  are  two  mmplrtrty 
separate  lasuea. 

Senator  Wabirb.  AU  right  Would  you  ex- 
plain that? 

Mr.  MoOoBMACx.  Our  general  puipaae.  as 
you  know,  with  regsrd  to  particularly 
Mexico,  waa  we  fdt  that  we  atnaply  eould 
not  afford  to  let  the  Mexican  sltuattan  drift 
and  to  permit  tbe  general  finanrial  ayatem 
to  dWntegrate  underneath  us,  so  we  moved 
over  the  course  of  the  last  aevcnl  months  to 
take  varlouB  steps  to  stabfllse  thst  sttnstion, 
and  we  have  done  ao. 

We  have  a  potentially  longer  tetm  dtua- 
tlon  that  we  also  have  to  be  oonoeraed 
about 

nmstnr  Wabbbb.  I  understand  that  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Caialrman  and  I  were  In- 
volved In  some  meetings  at  the  time  In  con- 
nection with  SPRO  and  the  varlona  con- 
tracts. I  recognise  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
stabfllBe  the  economy  In  Mexico.  Many  of 
our  exports  dqiend  on  that  market  but  I 
ocote  bade  to  the  queatkm  If  they  donX  have 
art^'mMi    niF  support   they   might  be 
forced  to  go  into  the  world  market  and 
loww  their  oU  prices.  Would  that  be  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  McCoBMACx.  That  would  be  correct 
Senator  Wabbbb.  And  if  they  were  to  do 
that  that  would  start  a  further  splraHng 
down  of  the  worid  ofl  prices  and  the  cost  to 
the  United  Statea  for  impwted  petroleum,  la 
that  correct? 
ICr.  MbCoBMACX.  That  would  be  correct 
Senator  Wabsbb.  Wouldn't  that  result  In  a 
lower  price  at  the  gas  pump? 
Mr.  McCoBMACx.  It  would  be. 
Senatco'  Wabsbb.  Therefwe.  back  to  the 
queation— a  vote  for  IMF  could  Indirectly 
stabiliae  world  oU  prices  and  as  such  keep 
the  price  up  at  the  American  gas  pump7 

Mr.  MoCToBMACX.  Again,  Senator,  you  have 
got  a  longer  term  and  a  shorto'  term  dtua- 
tlon.  On  the  short  tam.  you  are  right  On 
the  long  term,  excessively  lower  prices 
would  result  In  less  Investment  in  new 
sources.  There  would  be  leas  drilling.  Thoe 
would  be  less  eq;doratian.  and  supidles 
would  dwindle  and  deteriorate  eventaally. 
and  then  prices  would,  the  pressure  would 
be  upward  again. 

Senator  Wabsou  So  for  a  period  of  time  it 
is  likely  that  we  would  exjierienoe  lower 
prices  at  tbe  gas  pump? 
BCr.  McOiBMACX.  That  Is  correct 
Senator  Wabbbb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President  I 
might  also  add  that  subsequent  to  my 
exchange  with  Mr.  MeCormack,  the 
State  Department  submitted  further 
tesUmony  in  writing  reflecting  both 
different  questions  and  different  an- 
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■««■  OB  tlito  i«ae.  Icndtnc  fuither 
■iilMliiiMttInn  tn  mj  i  iinrrT-  **"**  **•*" 
ta  an  kMW  whldi  few.  If  any.  are  either 
wflUnc  to  reeognte  or  addresL 

Bat.  Madam  PrMldent.  I  agatn  want 
to  fi"""— iH  Bay  ooUeague  from  Ne- 
tnika  for  hli  Inal^tfalnem.  The 
newa  report  he  Ivoutht  to  our  atten- 
tion whkh  he  taiaerted  on  page  14483 
of  the  June  6  Rkobd  highliyhta  the 
ooneem  aililneanil  in  Dr.  Oonant's  re- 
9onae  to  my  qoeatlon  and  undeiaoores 
Secretary  IfOOormaek'a  reaptuiae  to 
my  queriea  on  March  7. 

I  aik  unantanoua  oonaent  that  the 
DPI  atory  No.  344.  dted  by  Senator 
reappear  at  this  point  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooHB.  as  follows: 

THe  UPI  itary  li  NO.  M4.  hMdUne  "Cmr 
CM.VanMDda." 

VBnmsuL— Ofl  prodndns 
Bflmben  of  the  OnulM- 
tloB  of  Petroteom  KmwUug  Ommtrta.  are 
entitled  to  reMrt  to  the  iDteraatknal  Mone- 
tary PUwft  iiMiiiiiiieefnrT  fedltty.  tbe  Ven- 


In  a  pnai  conmiiiUque  tamed  Sunday 

nigitt,  the  V Mint  nid  the  mP  Board 

of  Dtareeton  iMt  ThvMlay  apptoved  the  uae 

of  the  iieimiinMtnrr  CMfllty  by  "memben 
of  the  Vttnd  even  if  they  are  ofl  natkMM  and 
aPBCmenberL" 

VeneBDeia.  a  ebarter  and  acthre  OFSC 
member,  eurmtly  ta  aeeUnc  a  $3.8-billian 
mF  loan  ae  part  of  tta  efforts  to  leatiueture 
tta  fttetai  debt  of  more  than  tn  Mlllao.  of 
wbkii  about  $15  bOUon  falls  due  this  year 
andlnltac 

Artur  Soaa  has  been 

,  with  OtF  authortttas  and 

infeeraatlanal  bankers  in  New  Torfc  and 
Wadiii«taB  regardtaac  the  restrueturlnc  of 
hto  couBtry^  fwalsu  debt. 

aoaa  has  said  VcBsauda  can  draw  $1.4  bfl- 
UoB  aotoamtkally  from  Its  contrlbutloas  to 
the  DfF.  but  would  have  to  accept  some  of 

by  the  Fund  In  order  to  obtain  an  additional 
$1.4  baUan  under  the  eompenaatory  faeOtty. 
On  leariiw  Jaeqnes  de  Laraalere.  Soea  told 
reporters  Timmrrh  wQl  be  the  first  OPBC 
country  to  seek  use  of  oompensatory  fadUty 
funds,  as  a  result  of  the  dedine  In  petrole- 


The  goferament  statement  also  an- 
nauneed  an  IMF  commlssioB  wm  arrive  In 
Vensansla  FHday  to  prepare  a  definitive 
report  on  the  country's  financial  situation. 

Mr.  WARMKR.  Madam  President.  I 
am  fwrT*^**^  that,  as  I  said  bef <»e.  a 
vote  tor  the  IMP  loan  quoU  extension 
may  be  a  vote  for  higher  prioea  at 
America'a  fuel  pump.  For  thia  reaaon. 
and  many  others.  I  will  vote  against 
thtabOL 

Further.  Madam  President.  I  want  to 
advise  my  coDeaguea  that  I  have  aAed 
that  the  nmafci  Knergy  Committee 
hold  hearings  on  the  link  between  the 
loon  quota  eztenalon  and  wi^d  ofl 


Tbe  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Biergy  Committee  advlaed  me  on 
Timnday  that  theae  hearings  can  be 
sebeduled  In  the  near  future. 


WhUe  I  would  have  preferred  theae 
hearings  before  the  fuU  Senate  took 
up  tbe  IMF  autborlBatlon  UH.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ludd 
theae  hearinga.  and  believe  they  will 
prove  to  be  enlightening  and  of  great 
benefit  for  Members  of  Congrem  ss 
wen  as  the  American  pubUc  The 
report  which  thia  amendment  author- 
iaea  will  be  included  as  part  of  that 
hearing  record. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
oolleaguea  a  white  papa-  prepared  for 
me.  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Cmant  on 
the  fh^M'M^^i  implications  of  ofl  price 
changea. 

I  urge  my  ooUeaguea  to  examine  it 
carefully,  reflecting  on  the  conse- 
quences it  identifies  as  a  result  of  both 
past  and  pending  loon  quote  exten- 
sions, and  considering  what  action 
Congrem  mi^t  take  to  head  off  those 
consequences.  Tbe  first  of  these  steps 
should  be  a  vote  against  this  IMF  loan 
quote  extenaion 

Madam  Preaident.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonaent  that  Dr.  Conant's  white  paper 
appear  at  thia  point  in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pi«>er 
was  (vdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBD.  as  follows: 

Fduukial  Impucatioiis  or  On.  Pucb 


In  19TS-74.  the  first  of  worid  sboAs  oc- 
euned  from  a  four-fold  surse  In  oQ  prices;  in 
19TS-S0  came  the  second,  also  In  surscs. 
which  catapidted  tbe  prices  of  the  interna- 
tional barrel  anotl»ff  three-fold.  One  must 
be  dear  as  to  the  precise  cause  and  effect  of 
the  shocks:  It  was  the  sudden  Imposttlon  of 
greatly  increased  Import  chargea  whoee 
abrupt  timing  and  magnitude  made  the 
qukk  eamliw  of  additional  and  very  sub- 
stantial foreign  exchange,  througli  normal 
commercial  tiimreers  nearly  hnpnesiWe  tot 
many  natV?*** 

For  most  developing  countries,  the  only 
HMi^w  available  to  them  to  meet  theee  oil 
Impart  price  leaps  was  (1)  a  rapid  Increase 
In  their  commodity  exports,  and/or  (3) 
quick  borrowing  to  meet  bills,  and  (S)  even- 
tually, for  some,  a  chance  to  earn  substan- 
tial remittances  from  laborers  working  In 
the  Middle  Bast.  For  most  of  the  OBCD 
community,  the  means  available  to  pay 
Import  coats  were  rapid  Increases  (1)  In  coo- 
traeU  for  development.  It)  In  arms  sales, 
and  <S)  tlirough  petrodollar  recycling  one  of 
whoee  eff ecU  was  an  unprecedented  expan- 
sion of  credit,  everywhere. 

What  snmnnrl  at  first  to  be  a  calamity,  and 
was  warned  about  by  very  few  (prominent 
amoiw  them  beiac  Walter  J.  Levy.  Richard 
Wbalen,  L.  Veit)  came  then  to  be  regarded 
as  an  opportunity  largely  for  banks  irttose 
receipt  of  petrodollars  came  in  imlmaglned 
quantities.  Soon  thereafter,  they  were 
eaiMAit  and  had  to  lend  In  wimparaWe 
—Mint,  to  earn  the  Interest  which  would 
Justify  the  original  deposit,  and  then  to  at- 
tract oiore.  The  eyde  began.  In  this  process. 
In  whldi  mudi  of  the  petrodollar  flow  was 
In  short-term  placement,  loans  wsre  longer- 
term— a  sure  prescription  for  eventual  trou- 

Baent  iMtitutkms  put  themedves  In  a  situ- 
ation in  which  loans  to  inereaainaly  umrar^ 
thy  credit  risks  earned  them  a  "go-go"  repu- 
tatlon.  Nevertheless,  they  must  have  as- 
sumed that  as  the  OFIC  surplnsss  soared. 


.  would  be 

and.sinee  ofl  prloss  would  i 

In  rsal  tama.  the  wotld  was  on  a  . 

roller  ooaster.  gathsrtig  wmi.  bat  always 

goine  up.  Hie  rlekaty 

ently    was   strong 

would  oope"'^as  i , 

with  conparatlvdy  aaaU^tyle  satsty 
for  those  few  temporarily  iueenvenisnesd  or 
more  seriously  distrsssed  by  large 


The  rede  of  banks  >  was  to 

<1)  hdp  finance  and  transfer 

from  oO  Importers  to  malor  ofl  coa  

(2)  servioe  company  transfers  to  OPBC; 
(S)  hold  the  balance  acquired  by  OPBC 

(4)  redistribute  the  counterpart  of  theee 
!TTi1ii*rT  ss  eredit-worthy  loons; 

(8)  proceeds  then  to  be  r»«yded. 

It  was  In  (4)  and  (8)  that  trouble  came. 
The  banking  snAsm  became  "dogged  up" 
with  balance  of  payments  loaaa  to  govern- 
ments at  the  expense  of  serving  traditional 
iksiif stir  CTCwlIt  ncwta 

We  cannot  tdl  what  was  the  more  exact 
etfect  of  theee  higher  prices  on  the  world 
economy.  Some  countries  made  out  excep- 
tionally well  (the  oD  exporters);  others  did 
not.  with  mounting  debts  snd  repayment 
obUgatlons.  Increasingly,  we  were  warned 
that  the  expenditure  of  vast,  unearned  sums 
by  oOs  exporting  UXa  had  led  to  impru- 
dent choices  of  devdopment  goals,  ever-ln- 
rrrsilm:  corruption  and  a  eyde  (ever  larger 
and  upward)  of  subsidies  for  imports  some 
of  which— such  ss  food— were  new  burdens. 
Persistent  Inflation  was  another  conse- 
quence. Moreover,  economic  stsgnatinn  in 
the  OBCD  was  a  most  ominous  omen.  As 
the  worid  economy  began  to  plateau  and 
then  sUp.  in  the  mld-ltTOs.  the  diaaoe 
became  evermore  remote  that  non^O  LDCa 
could  Increase  their  earnings  from  coeamod- 
Ity  sales.  Their  debU  snd  debt  eervidng  ob- 
Mgn^tow  continued  to  soar  and  ofl  prices 
were  undeniably  a  very  key  factor. 

We  can  assume  that  the  tanpact  of  oO 
pricea  on  Import  taUls  was  exceptionally 
grave  and  acoderated.  at  least,  the  effect  of 
other  forces  acting  on  worid  economies  (In- 
flation. Increasing  private  and  commerdal 
debta  and  sectoral  changes  wfaidi  broutfit 
on  local  or  regional  depresskms).  But  In  ad- 
dition, the  many-fold  tncreaaes  In  oQ  prices 
bad  a  catalytic  effect  on  other  prices— a 
Mnd  of  ^f|H«««^«g  effect  elsewhere  In 
economies.  It  may  be  tbe  dmiriest  snd  most 
useful  explsnstion  of  the  otherwise  unbe- 
lievable cost  overruns  of  sudi  prajeeto  as 
the  Alaska  oQ  pipeline— or  the  vast  In- 
creases In  the  anticipated  cost  of  ANOTS 
(Alaska  Gas). 

Other  LDCa— such  as  BrsxU— might  have 
managed  to  mert  oQ  Import  costs  liut  com- 
pounded their  difficulties  by  a  borrowing 
spree  which  was  intended  to  accderate  de- 
velopment programs  but  whose  scale  and 
costs  outran  capadtles. 

It  ta  now  dear  that  the  financial  ditfleul- 
tlas  of  most  non-ofl  IDCS  stem  fkom  their 
need  to  borrow  to  meet  ofl  biDs  snd  from 
the  general  OBCD  eeonomlB  dedine  which 
reduced  demand  for  UX  flnmmndities  Im- 
provident expenditures  on  uaroalistle  or  un- 
needed  projecta  contributed  greatly  to  thdr 
pU^t.  The  extreme  financial  tenuousness 
of  ofl  exporters  arises  tram  soaae  of  theee 
same  eaiMCs  but  with  new  ansa  added. 

The  oO  exporters  also  asaumed  an  ever 
rtaing  real  price  for  oil.  ever-larger  current 


luxury  tanports  or  mads  esrtaln  that  food, 
for  — ^—iJ"  never  becaase  a  maior 
on  ofl  revenlMS.  Tbeir  mOlta 
Boared;  coat  overruns  in  all 
projecta  soarad  to  grsat  hdglits.  coemption 
became  more  evMent  BubsMles  to  all  see- 
tors  and  all  rlsssrs  of  dtlaans  beeame  the 
rule.  And  thai  the  price  of  ofl  began  to  fan 
in  1980-83: 

OFK  CURRBIT  AOOOUHr  MJMB 
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TttB  currant  account  surplus  of  key  oQ  ex- 
poBters  was  about  $8  bllUon  tn  1978.  $68  bO- 
lion  in  197r.  $100-8120  billion  in  1980.  Ccm- 
tnwt  with  OBCD:  a  $80  bOlkm  surplus  in 
Itm  and  shortfslls  of  $10  bOlfam  In  1979. 
$80  Wman  in  1980  and  $15-$20  billion  In 
UgL  For  non-oa  LDCa,  the  shortfsll  was 
$88  MDlon  In  1978.  $70  billlcni  in  1980  and 
|80b011anlnl981. 

Obvloudy.  financial  rescues  to  keep  oO  ex- 
porters afloat  place  aq  enoimoos  biurden  on 
already  strained  inlvate  and  public  sector 
souresB.  In  actuality,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  oil 
to  a  $10-$16  range  would  speHl  catastrm>he 
as  petrodollar  holdings  overseas  would  lie 
rtXh^  Xmdk,  foreign  worker  ranittanoes 
would  disappear  and  OBCD  sales  would 
ptmnmet  to  the  hard-pressed  producer. 

JiMt  to  make  the  point  that  none  of  these 
difficulties  sprang  suddnily  out  of  nowhere, 
note  the  taUe  bdow  published  in  1977.  Most 
of  the  IJX:a  listed  doubled,  at  least,  their 
total  dd>t  1973-76.  at  a  time  of  generally 


poor  OBCD  economic  performanoe.  Note 
that  of  all  the  countries  listed  sU  would  be 
considered  "commercially"  dependwit  and 
none  would  be  regarded  as  "aid-dependent" 
(or  very  distressed  countries  of  low  pros- 
pect). MlBsIng  from  sudi  a  Ust,  indlcattve  of 
trouldes  ahead,  would  be  thoee  oQ  producers 
to  be  Included  firom  1981:  Canada,  Venesu- 
da,  mgerla.  Tndnnmla  For  different  rea- 
sons, we  indude:  Iran.  Iraq. 

Similarly,  the  troubles  of  Bsst  Burope 
could  be  foreseen  since  repayment  of  ddit 
oMIgations  absolutely  required  greater  pur- 
chases by  the  West  of  Esst's  products.  The 
former  was  in  no  situation  (1973-78)  to  do 
ao:  tbe  latter  could  not  (it  was  said)  produce 
for  Western  markets.  Tet  total  East  Burope- 
an  debt  soared  (1974-76)  by  nearly  100  per- 
omt;  official  export  cndita  (as  dlstinrt  from 
loans)  more  than  doubled.  Had  the  require- 
ment for  Increased  trade  beoi  met.  tbe  East 
Bloc  would  have  had  to  Increase  ita  hard 
curroicy  exports  by  some  10  percent. 
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tbfOOSb  ID* 

Tlw 

the  world  eoonomy 

flD  »Ma  of  petro- 

TlM  banks  were  aob- 

In  effect,  far  more 

In  snater  produ^ 

only  the  International 
(DfT)  and  Worid 
rWB)  wotht  to 

poUeta.  Bat  It  !■  not 

titet  eommtreM  banks  followed 

In  1VT8.  ri*i 

tlM   private 

■omtfit  mF  proteetlan  as  a  form  of  guaran- 
tee; several  years  later,  "cwflnanrlnf 
talked  about  Now  that  the 
the  Fond  tuns 
;  a  pseeondltlaB  of  rcs- 
euae  tlat  the  commercial  bank  not  puDout 
ondar  eover  bat.  Instead,  keep  on  lendtaif  as 
a  pae-eanditlan  ftir  DIF  help. 

The  '■!■■■—■■*«■«■  of  the  calamity  which  fol- 
lowed an  now  dear— OBCD  nnegaployment 
of  over  l>.MO.OW;  an  ahnost  total  disap- 
piwram^  of  ssalor  eapttal  tanreetments.  a 
private  and  International  banking  system 
whose  vtabOtty  Is  chaDeiwed.  Solutians  to 
date  dDde  us.  We  watdi  Instead  a  proccm  of 
up  of  «~'^«**'— «**—  banks  snd 
I  for  whom  there  Is  too  little  hope 
that  throvh  flnanr*r'  traasfurions  they 
'  be  able  to  get  by  onto  worid  economic 
We  watch,  hypnottod. 
>  and  bwiower  "rollover.'*  are  forced 
to  agree  to  "grace  periods."  eonverslop  of 
^  obHgattiws  to  ttie  longer-tenn.  to 
hdp  from  private  com- 
I  and  tnm  the  DfF/WB— the 
latter  stffl  cciiditlnnal  on  altered  national 

arniimert  tan- 
I  performance. 
Iiowever.  as  IMF  Is  csst  In 
the  role  of  reecuer.  It  loess  Ite  potency  for 
Inrfethig  on  better  poUdee  and  perf orm- 
aneee.  The  emerganey  room  of  ahoapital  Is 
not  the  plnee  for  hislstwiiy  on  Improved 


m%!wxSmiSSmt^  %.  Nn  (mv  mm  *■ 


k-  let  a  es  an  1  im  mmi  isMe  d 

mS  MM  ■«  Ml  Mt  tHM  rf  «■<« 


ths  recent  msnlfestatfcws  of  ez- 
Is  the  BMrantIng  tntereet  of  be- 
UXa  In  a  "debtcvT  cattel"  whoee 
to  better  Insist  upon  fkr 
snd  additional  Umum. 
than  each  would  receive 
theee  would  be 
or  outright  cancel- 
of  debts  and  debt  eervielng  obllga- 
It  Is  not  the  first  time  such  concerted 
tajr  debtors  have,  been  propoeed.  A 


"Manila  Declaration"  of  1977  signed  by 
debtors  demandec 
Now  they  meet  In 
(Inter-Amerieen  Bank  for  Devdopnent). 
The  point  In  mentioning  this  Is  that  there 
are  ImTTiasIng  sivw  of  dfepirstf  UXb  turn- 
ing to  threats  of  retaUatory  action  to  obtain 
rdief  (and  more  money)  rather  than  to  set- 
ttaw  their  houses  In  better  order  as  a  matter 
of  first  priority.  It  Is  a  result  of  the  lenders 
being  wining  to  do  anything  lest  a  country 
default 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  oil  export- 
en,  energy  Investors,  and  banks  devoutly 
hope  that  If  market  forces  do  not  support 
the  price  of  tntematlanal  oil.  that  govern- 
ments win  find  ways  to  do  sa  In  actuality, 
every  time  finaniial  emergency  aid  Is  given 
an  on  exporter  (Mexloo.  Veneauela.  Nigeria. 
Indowwia.  etc),  there  Is  an  tanplidt  assump- 
tion that  the  price  of  on.  viileh  Is  their 
malMtay.  Is  to  be  supported;  U  it  faUs,  then 
another  reeeue  wlU  be  needed.  Prepayment 
for  future  ofl  deUveriee  can  be  an  esperlany 
Iniqidtous  action.  Qovemments  outfit  to  be 
reluctant  to  take  steps  which  support  ofl 
prices  without  some  formula  for  the  (stanflar 
to  one  agreed  to  but  never  Implemented  by 
ofl  companies  and  govonments  In  the  early 
1970s>  sppMcation  of  a  number  of  Indloes  to 
lead  price  up  or  down. 

9nm  the  foregoing,  it  seems  clear  that 
what  Is  being  done  today  Is  make-shift  a 
placing  of  props  on  what  are  vamt/nAy  f oun- 
ilattiTiw  Paradoxically,  an  early  ^fginniwy 
of  a  return  to  OBCD  economic  health, 
which  is  widely  sasumed  to  be  the  solution 
to  aU  contemporary  Ills,  may  not  be  the  de- 
sirable outcome  If  past  errors  simply  go  un- 
corrected, submerged  as  It  were  by  a  return 
to  oondMonswhich  lead  to  stfll  further. 

O06D6r  DOffTO'ViDCa 

What  then,  should  be  the  approach?  It  Is 
not  Just  a  role  for  the  United  States  to 
Inject  change  Into  the  procem  whereby  the 
pest  fueling  of  Imprudent  economic  policies 
snd  prograsas  were  being  fed  by  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  petrodollars.  But  It  is  a  proc- 
em whose  course  correction  requires  at  the 
very  least  American  soceptanoe  of  reform  of 
the  system  and.  more  to  the  point  Ameri- 
can leadership  In  Insisting  on  basic  improve- 
ments to  It  without  which  neither  taxpay- 
ers' money  nor  that  of  American  banks, 
within  VJS.  Jurisdiction  or  operating  over- 
are  not  tree  to  lend  beyond  proecrlbed 


(Other  nations  may  or  may  not  make  simi- 
lar dedstons  snd  no  meantaigful  public  in- 
quiry Into  them  is  called  for.  The  United 
Statee  is  different  as  the  Senate  makee 
dear;  It  is  there  that  the  public,  or  national, 
and  private  interests  should  be  sorted  out) 


nam  the  foregoing,  it  Is  unarguable  that 
the  surgee  In  ofl  prioee  had  an  hnmwrtlBtB 
and  continuing  tanpaet  on  ofl-lmporters.  The 
Increasee  came  to  aocderate  and  expand 
upon  other  economic  f orcee  acting  adversely 
on  taMtustrlal  eccawmies  whidi.  In  turn,  have 
aggravated  the  pUght  of  non-oO  LDCs 
whoee  own  prospects  depend  so  greatly 
upon  the  OBCD  community.  Sobeequeaitly. 
as  a  direct  and  Irrefutable  coneequences  of 
theee  factors,  the  general  OKCD  economic 
dedtaie  led  to  a  drastic  faU  In  oO  demand, 
the  lorn  of  revenue  to  ofl  exporters  snd  then 
their  own  ftnanrial  needs  became  manifest 

A  DMasure  of  what  has  been  asked  of  the 
worid  eoonomlee  is  to  be  found  In  the  stark 
message  that  tt  percent  of  OBCD  exports 
went  to  pay  for  ofl  tanporU  and  neariy  half 
of  aU  Inereaaed  exports  (when  poesible) 
went  to  meet  oO  blUs.  At  least  one-third  of 
aU  nonniQ  tlX  exports  went  to  pay  for  ofl 
Imports  (a  few  were  doeer  to  100  pooent); 
and  two-thirds  of  exports  generated  by  their 
apodal  efforts  were  abeorted  by  ofl  pay- 
ments. 

The  roles  of  private  and  public  banking 
and  financial  Institutions  also  Implirated 
them  In  every  phase.  Having  jwwmhigly 
"managed"  the  flow  of  petrodoUars  In  the 
tedmical  sense,  they  greatly  mismanaged 
the  uee  of  theee  dollars  through  excessive. 
Imprudent  lending  motivated  by  the 
dedre— which  became  a  necesdty— for  ever 
more  petrodollars. 

The  oU  factor  In  aU  of  these  Interacting 
devdopmenU  was  and  Is  consequentlaL 
Hence,  in  conddering  remedies,  ofl  prices 
must  be  a  crudal  factor  in  solutians. 

Theee  three  f  Meec  the  adverse  Impact  of 
higher  ofl  prices  on  Importers;  the  oonse- 
quenoee  of  falling  ofl  prioee  on  oU  exporters, 
and  the  general  OBCD  economic  decline, 
and  the  reeultant  pressuree  on  lenders  (and 
borrowers),  have  put  us  In  a  dtuatkm  so 
mmptox  and  so  extendve  In  Its  rsmiflca- 
tions,  there  can  be  no  temporising  with  the 
ofl  link.  Nor  can  makeehift  prop-ups  do  the 
trick.  If  they  allow  us  only  to  ride  out  the 
storm,  we  shall  leatn  subsequently  that  we 
have  remained  in  perfl. 

Tet  there  is  sn  Inexplicable  unwUUngnem 
of  the  administration  to  diseum  the  obvious 
link  between  the  need  for  an  Increase  In 
IMF  quotas  snd  the  course  of  international 
ofl  prioee— up  or  down.  When  the  prioee 
were  rWng.  the  need  for  flnanrlal  help  or 
"safety  nets"  was  to  be  found  among  ofl  tan- 
porten.  When  the  pricee  helped  taring  on 
economic  stagnation  and  then  a  general  eco- 
nomk  dedlne.  the  need  and  reason  for  res- 
eum  was  essentlslly  with  nonKiO  UX^m 
whose  terms  of  trade  suffered  ss  the  ofl 


atfseted  their  «xpott 
a4d  se  f 
idf  theofl 


tlie  neei 
felt 
TheUnk 


repottls  in  Its  background  analysis.  Its  ree- 
ffeU  short  of  what  is  real  and 


It  amoaig  oil  oiportata. 
lutweeu  ofl  pttaasaad 


thlB 


;notlni 

tinMMiy  lo  datk  on  tt«i»  need  tot  raWag  IMF 
capacities  to  hdp  ooontrtss  (and  banks)  In 
difficulty. 

Bven  when  Moleo  >■  fitted  as  amoiW  theee 
countries,  thai  Unk  Is  not  dtseoased.  oBily  re- 
ferred  to  In  b^fed  of  ways. 

For  examid^  in  Secretary  of  I 

the  Bodget  (tMniary  ».  UU)  de«lte  the 
request  of  th«  Chairman  to  eoaasaaBit  to  oO 
prices  and  thdr  effects,  and  the  SeeretanTs 
remark  that  ft  was  the  "Mg  eeonoBBlc  story 
of  the  year."  tttle  was  said  eaeept  that  price 
dedlnes  wer«  "broadly  poalttve."  eoald 
"create  eome  great  difflrnltiws  for  some 
oountrlee  and  for  some  UjB.  Inatitutlans." 
and  that  we  AaU  "have  to  try  and  be  hdp- 
ful  If  the  price  should  drop  by  a  lot"  There 
was  no  meaidtigful  reference  to  the  Unk  be- 
tween the  dtoation  and  the  request  fbr  an ' 
IMF  quoU  Increase  for  the  U.8.  When  quer^ 
led  more  on  the  the  issue  with  Mexloo  ss  an 
examide.  the  Becietary  would  say  only  that 
the  matter  of  U.8.  ofl  needs  and  Mexico  was 
bdng  pursued  through  "hlgh^evd  tailtia' 
tivee."  There  was  no  queetlanlng  or  testimo- 
ny offered  to  indicate  that  finanrtal  reeeuee 
of  Mexico  mast  have  hnittiratinns.  explidt 
or  tanplidt  for  the  price  of  Its  ofl  and  then 
of  the  worid  dl  market 

There  were  the  scantiest  references  to  "ofl 
sbodDi"  tai  sdbsequent  teetinMny  by  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Regan  before  the  HOuee  For- 
Oga  AffUrs  Committee  (February  Si. 
IMS)— and  no  mention  of  ofl  pricee  and 
Mexico's  finahctel  plight  when  the  letter's 
needs  were  mentioned. 

There  was  no  reference  either  to  the  ofl 
prices  in  the  IMF  communique  on  World 
Bconomic  Outlook  (February  II.  IMS)  or  In 
the  oommunlQue  of  the  Oroup  of  Ten  on 
the  World  Btonomlc  and  Flnandal  Situa- 
tion (January  1».  IMS). 

So  far.  from  the  admlnlstratlan'S  perapee- 
tlve.  the  Unk  Is  dearty  not  to  be  dIeniMSfd 
for  reasons  which  seem  utterly  baffling— 
except  In  such  reports  as  the  Wltteveen 
Group,  dted  earlier. 

What  to  do? 

In  the  face  of  the  above,  the  artlde  by 
Jean  Franooie-Poneet  former  Fkeneh  For- 
eign Minister,  In  the  WosMngtoii  Qaorterir. 
"The  Weakening  Worid  Beoaiomy"  la  to  be 
liiatlngiilfht^  ;by  its  similar  wnlssinn  of  ref- 
erences to  oH  and  ofl  pricos.*  In  contrast 
note  the  March  IMS  report  of  the  Wltte- 
veen Group  on  the  "Intematiaaial  OD 
Market"  whidi  makee  abtmdantly  dear  the 
views  of  its  naembera  on  the  irreftitahle  Unk 
between  ofl  pricee  and  economic  proepects.* 
Ofl  prices  proroke/stlmulate  basic  economic 
f oroee  which  )iave  a  multlpiler  effect  unde- 
niable and  oofeisequentiaL  The  Group's  reo- 
ommendatlon  is  to  tanidant  into  the  Interna- 
tional ofl  maftet  a  kind  of  Informal  under- 
■»«~*«»'f  that  the  aetione  of  one  player  wiU 
not  oompmaise  the  interests  of  others. 
(Tlw  Group  ilso  peys  apodal  attention  to 
the  uees  to  which  inventorim  can  be  put  to 
oope  with  unwholeeome  market  develop- 
ments.) However  persuadve  the  body  of  the 


jisas. 
•OMdaable  ttaraasb  the  Rodufdlar  Founde- 
UHkHewTock. 


The  key  obeeivatlou  to  irtildi  aU  partlee 
either  agree,  or  tafl  to  arrive  at  s(>ln- 
tiaaM.  Is  that  oO  Is  a  "strategie"  commodity, 
that  iSb  Its  supply  engages  the  vital  taiteresU 
of  statss.  It  Is  not  by  definition,  a  commer- 
cmi  flommooiiy. 

Tteseooaid  obaervation  Is  more  of  a  coitd- 
lary:  that  the  role  of  the  private  Intema- 

landy  by  the  intervention  of  governments 
on  tb»  importers'  and  exporters'  side.  What- 
ever oaw  thinks  are  the  costs  or  benefits  of 
sadi  involveanent  the  reality  Is  now  snd  for 
the  f oteaeeahle  future  one  of  extensive  gov- 
emmant  involvement  As  noted  eartier.  an 
approach  to  a  formula  for  ofl  price  nhangfw 
had  been  agreed  to  by  governments  snd 
T*»««—  In  early  1073  (Geneva  Confer- 
enee).  That  need  was  recognised  In  a 
sejdoaa-mentioned  Committee  for  Konnnmic 
Devdopoient  report  on  the  ooneequehoes  of 
oU  prices  (107S)  In  which  some  form  of  sn 
lntemationsI«ammodity  type  agreement 
for  ofl  was  referred  to  (and  agreed  to.  with- 
out exception,  by  American  busluam  mem- 
bers and  thdr  counterparts  in  Canada,  ttie 
UJC  France.  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan). 
It  le  a  route  referred  to  also  by  William 
CUne  ("Mexfc»'s  Crisis,  the  Worid's  Perfl"; 
Foidgn  Pdlcy.  ^Hnter  1M3-8S)  and  one 
which  the  author  has  been  Interested  in 
sinoe  his  Involvement  in  the  Conference  on 
IntematioauU  Economic  Cooperation— the 
North-South  Dialogue— tai  Paris.  197S-76). 

It  is  now  a  course  recommended  by  Hd- 
mudt  SduBidt  In  part  of  his  widely-resd 
commentary  on  our  preamt  predicaments. 
In  faarnff.  the  object  is  to  stahnisp  ofl  reve- 
nues, and  to  have  prices  move  in  relation- 
sh^  to  piddie  indices  thereby  restoring  a 
Idnd  of  supply  snd  financial  assurance  pres- 
ently lacking,  to  say  the  least 

There  Is  a  wealth  of  eommmtary  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  such  an  exerdae;  Its  distfl- 
lation  is  a  preiequidte  to  deliberate  consld- 
eratkm  of  choioeB.  If  the  ofl  price  Unk  to  fi- 
nancial difficulties  and  remedies  la  dear, 
how  to  work  it  to  the  general  advantage  Is 
not 

Advocates  of  reaching  understandings  be- 
tween key  tanportera  and  exporters  on 
supply  and  price  movements  stress  the  need 
to  begin  soon  to  establish  the  relationship 
while  the  weitfit  of  "ofl  power"  is  presently 
to  be  found  on  ndtber  dde. 

Such  a  proposal— if  workable— would  not 
meet  the  jmnuMmt*  needs  for  financial 
shortng-up  of  countries  and  banks.  None  of 
this  attacks  the  questitm  of  what  is  prudent 
t^^M^g  snd  what  measures  are  needed  to 
limit  the  free-wheeling,  tanprovident  kinds 
of  transactions  which  characterised  so 
mudi  of  recent  loiding.  Insofar  as  ofl  snd 
oQ  prices  are  In  the  roots  of  the  hanking  dif- 
ficulties, the  role  snd  practices  of  lenders 
murt  be  modified. 

It  would  mean,  however,  that  emergency 
measures  such  ss  increased  IMF  quotas 
could  be  agreed  to  in  the  knowledge  that 
having  shored  them  up,  the  unpredietabiU- 
tiee  about  ofl,  which  now  permeate  all  Inter- 
eato,  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  have  considered  the 
amendment  and  are  preiMired  to 
aoo^it 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  think  it  is  a 


good  amendment.  It  is,  m  he  states^  aa 
amendment  to  require  tbe  Dmart- 
ment  of  Energy  and  the  DoMrtment 
of  State  jointly  to  undertake  a  study 
and  report  to  CongreM  on  the  past 
and  potential  impact  of  IMF  loan 
quota  extensions  on  worid  ofl  prloes. 

This  is  something  that  has  been 
studied  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  un- 
dostand  the  Senator's  emoenis  with 
these  matters,  and  I  think  we  would  be 
wdl  advised  to  do  that  study.  So  I  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  vnil  the  manager 
yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  am  happy  to  support  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Bman.  I.  too,  omgratulate  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  cm  an  excellent 
amendment  that  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port.   

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  manag- 
ers. I  will  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee has  acquiesced  to  my  request  to 
hold  hearings  aa  this  subject  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Madam  President.  I  move  adoptlim 
of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  (No.  1315)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whkh 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motl<m  <m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

AMMItMBBT  MO.   181T 

(Purpoee:  To  substitute  sales  from  IMF  gold 
resoves  or  30  percent  of  IMF  members  in- 
creased quota  and  participation  In  Gener- 
al Azrangemmts  to  Borrow) 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendmmt  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER   "Hie 
deik  will  report 
The  bill  cleik  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HuMFmKT)  propoeee  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1317. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 

dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  orderecL 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  Une  16.  strike  "4,250"  snd 
Insert  "3,400". 

On  page  3,  Une  21,  strike  "4,250"  and 
Insert  "3,400". 

On  page  4.  Une  13.  strUn  "5.310.8"  and 
insert  "4.248.04". 

At  the  end  of  TiUe  I.  add  the  f oUowtaig 
sectton: 

Sac.  45.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Intenational  Mcmetary  Fund  should 
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Mr.  HOMFHRXT.  Madam  Prcsi- 
dnt.  ttie  DfF  ta  bef otc  us  ooee  again. 
haft  In  hand,  aaktaic  for  more  money. 
The  Irony  of  the  ittiiation  !■  that  this 
iinanliafhMi  the  IMF.  ii  dtttaw  on  top 
of  in  million  ounces  of  gold,  unused, 
univodaettve  assets.  It  happens  that 
this  board  of  gold.  101  mUUon  ounces, 
constitutes  the  weed's  second-largest 
reserve.  Only  the  leserves  of  the 
united  States  are  larger. 

At  carrcnt  market  prices,  the  IMPs 
gold  to  worth  between  $40  and  $50  Ul- 
Uon.  a  sum  as  large  as  the  proposed  47- 
pereent  quoU  increase  and  the  170- 
peroent  increase  in  the  general  sgree- 
ments  to  borrow  combined.  To  con- 
template increasing  the  UjS.  omtribu- 
tion  to  the  IMF  when  the  IMF  already 
poaesses  the  necessary  assets  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  reduces  the  authiHisation  pro- 
posed for  the  UjB.  contrllmtion  to  the 
IMF  by  ao  poncent.  It  also  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  IMF 
reduce  the  quota  Increase  of  otho- 
IMF  members  by  90  percent  and  sub- 
stitute sales  of  gold  from  the  IMF 
stodEpOe  In  a  eoitrolled  manner  so  ss 
not  to  divupt  the  market  price  of 
gold. 

Madam  President,  the  sale  of  gold  is 
not  without  precedent.  In  1975,  whm 
the  IMF^  gold  holdings  were  approxi- 
mately 150  million  ounces,  or  4.710 
tons,  the  Fund  decided  to  seU  one- 
third  of  its  holdings,  or  50  million 
ounces,  as  part  of  a  program  for 
gradually  reducing  the  role  of  gold  in 
the  international  monetary  system. 
The  remainder  of  the  gold  was  held 
f <»-  future  disposition  upon  a  decision 
by  an  SSH^eroent  majority  vote  of  IMF 
memliership.  During  this  gold  sale.  25 
miTHftn  ounoes  Were  sold  at  auctkm. 
The  other  SS  mnunn  ounces  were  res- 
tituted to  member  governments  that 
had  contributed  gold  as  part  of  their 
quotas. 

Tlie  gold  sales  were  carried  out  over 
a  4-year  period  fMm  June  1976  to  May 
1900.  The  aggregate  profit  of  these 
sales  amounted  to  $4.6  billion  which 
was  I'h""**'*^  Into  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished in  1976  to  make  balance  of  pay- 
ment [BOP]  ■ff*it«~'*  available  to  eli- 
gible developing  member  countries. 
The  lestitution  of  iAA  million  ounces 
to  196  donor  nations  was  completed  in 
January  I960  when  the  last  of  ttie 
four  annual  restitutian  sales  occurred. 

Madam  Preaklent.  with  109  miUiim 
ounoes  of  gold  currently  in  its  coffers, 
and  since  a  precedent  has  already  been 
wtatrlifttT^  for  the  type  of  auction.  I 
propose  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
logical  reason  why  the  IMF  could  not 


sell  Its  abundant  gold  reserves  to  cover 
whatever  shortfall  it  mto^t  encounter 
by  virtue  of  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
quested quoU  Increase.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
this  gold  Is  the  IMF's  only  asset  and 
that  It  should  be  used  <mly  in  time  of 
emergency.  Paul  Volker,  for  euunple. 
testi^ing  before  the  House  Banlcing 
Committee,  used  this  argument  to 
refute  a  member's  suggestion  that  the 
IMF  sell  its  gold  reserves.  However.  In 
earlier  testimony  at  the  same  heartaig. 
Mr.  Volker  referred  to  the  IMF  dflem- 
ma  as  a  "threat  *  *  *  without  parallel 
in  post-war  period."  I  submit  that  if 
thte  Is  not  a  time  of  onergency.  then 
no  quota  Increase  is  necessary. 

If  it  Is  an  emergency,  then  now  is 
the  time  to  use  that  gold  which  has 
been  set  sside  precisely  for  such  an 
emergency. 

There  is  also  a  fear  that  the  con- 
troUed  sale  of  IMF  gold  will  force  gold 
prices  to  plummet  This  was  also  an 
issue  prior  to  the  1976  auction.  Howev- 
er, the  demise  of  the  gold  maricet 
failed  to  materialise.  At  the  first  auc- 
tion in  June  1976,  the  ma^et  price  of 
gold  was  around  $125  an  ounce.  Al- 
thou^  the  price  of  gold  declined 
during  the  first  2  months  by  12  per- 
txDt,  It  Increased  steadily  throughout 
the  4-year  auction  period  and  ended  at 
approximately  $513  an  ounce,  an  in- 
crease of  314  pocent. 

I  do  not  contend.  Madam  President, 
that  it  was  the  sale  of  gold  by  IMF 
that  was  the  only  condition  of  that 
maiketplace.  Marketplaces  change 
from  time  to  time.  Nevertheless,  there 
is.  for  the  record,  an  example  of  the 
sale  of  a  considerable  amount  of  gold 
by  the  IMF.  more  than  I  am  contem- 
plating in  my  amendment  offered 
today,  as  a  matter  of  fact  In  that  sale, 
the  price  of  gold  did  not  fall,  but  con- 
tinued to  climb,  as  had  been  its  histor- 
ical tread. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
reduces  the  United  States  quoU  by  20 
percent  and  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  IMF  sell  a  portion  of 
its  gold  reserves  and  subsequently 
reduce  the  overall  quota  increase  for 
other  monbers  by  20  percent  likewise. 
This  would  require  the  IMF  to  sell  ap- 
proximately 21  million  ounces  of  gold, 
which  is  only  one-fifth  of  its  current 
gold  inventory.  The  IMF  would  there- 
fore still  hold  a  substantial  reserve  of 
gold. 

In  addition,  because  this  sale  of  gold 
would  be  smaller  than  prior  IMF  auc- 
tions, which  had  no  detrimental 
impact  on  its  price,  one  would  also  an- 
ticipate that  the  sale  of  gold  in  the 
amount  I  propose  in  my  amendment 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  current 
market  price  of  gold.  Finally,  this 
smendment  would  reduce  the  i»o- 
posed  UJB.  ccmtributlon  by  20  percent 
thus  saving  the  American  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately $1.7  billion. 


Madam  President  the  IMF  sup- 
posedly comes  back  tat  purported  in- 
creases on]^  once  every  5  years, 
though  It  has  done  It  earlier  this  time. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  ouke  good  in 
their  next  5-year  period,  they  will 
have  that  period  of  time  over  whkh  to 
sell  this  gold,  and  the  sale  over  a  5- 
year  period,  or  even  a  4-year  poiod.  of 
this  Mwniiwf  imsllfT  than  the 
amount  sold  in  the  last  auction— would 
not  seem  to  result  with  any  cotalnty 
in  a  dramatic  decline  In  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  market 

Madam  Presldait  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorise  the  Treasury  to 
crowd  out  private  borrowers  to  the 
tune  of  $6.6  billion  in  order  to  pump 
precious  dollars  into  sn  organlMtion 
that  at  this  very  moment  sits  atop  a 
$40  to  $50  billion  hoard  of  gold.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  own  econo- 
my has  Just  begun  to  emerge  from  a 
protracted  and  painful  recession.  In 
the  absence  of  a  coherent  policy  i4>- 
proach  to  bring  the  international  debt 
crisis  under  control,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  ssked  to  rubberstamp  an- 
other cash  giveaway  to  the  IMF. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
support  of  this  amendment 

In  summary,  **f<<»tii  Presidoit  the 
amoidment  reduces  the  amoimt  of  the 
UjS.  quota  increase  by  20  percent 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Soiate  that  the  IMF  should  reduce 
the  quota  increase  for  other  countries 
by  a  like  amount  and.  instead,  to  sub- 
stitute revenues  from  a  partial  sale  of 
its  103-mlllion-ounoe  gold  reserve  to 
make  up  the  difference.  It  is  a  sensible 
amendment  Madam  President  which 
does  not  require  the  IMF  to  sell  all  its 
gold,  only  20  percent  It  csn  do  so  over 
a  period  of  4  or  5  years  without  dis- 
rupting the  mariietplace.  In  my  view. 
It  makes  a  good  deal  more  sense  than 
to  i4;>prove,  as  we  have  been  asked,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  proposed  amount 
of  the  UJS.  quota  increase. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  I 
must  say  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  amendments  of 
my  good  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
on  several  occasions  today.  I  do  not  do 
so  with  any  enthusissm.  because  he  is 
my  good  friend  and  he  Is  a  thoughtful 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  have  the  reqwnsibillty  for  manag- 
ing this  legislation  and  trying  to 
insure  that  the  legislation  we  enact 
will  do  the  Job.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  must,  I  am  compelled,  to  oppose  this 
smendment  which  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  UJS.  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  It  would  cut  our  authorisation 
by  roui^ily  20  percent  and  It  would 
se^  to  get  the  other  members  of  the 
IMF  to  do  likewise  and  for  the  IMF  to 
offset  that  with  a  sale  of  gold  roui^ily 
equivalent  to  that  amount 


The  fact  k.  Madam  PNBidait  that 
If  the  Bcmatir  paasea  this  ftf— **"*"*^i 
it  imllaterally  abrogates  the  agree- 
ment that  this  country  has  entered 
into  with  all  the  other  coontrles  that 
are   members   of   the   Interaatlonal 
Monetary  Amd.  As  a  result.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  wiU  kffl  this  bill:  it 
will  kill  the  authmisation;  it  will  kUl 
the  agieemcnt  that  has  been  worked 
out  laborioMBly  over  the  last  6  months 
to  have  aa  expanded  mtematianal 
Monetary  Fund.  For  anybody  who 
does  not  f ator  the  mtematlflnal  Mon- 
etary Fund4  who  seAs  to  torpedo  its 
woik.  who  does  not  beUeve  in  the  kind 
of  woik  it  does  to  promole  economic 
stabmty  an4l  rational  diaage.  for  any- 
body who  la  oppoaed  to  this  bOl.  I  sup- 
pose it  doesimake  sense  to  vote  for  tlie 
Humphrey  amendment  But  this  Sena- 
tor bdieves  that  undoing  at  this  stage 
the  work  that  Secretary  Regan  and 
the  adminiatration  have  done  would  be 
thoroughly    oounterixoduetive    and. 
indeed,  extcemely  dangerous. 

Having  spoken  on  the  impwtanoe  of 
malnta1p*"t  o**'  commitment  in  this 
intematlon^  effort  Madam  Prealdent 
I  ffh*"  say  no  more.  I  do  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  defeating  the 
Humphrey  amendment  and  I  will 
make  a  motion  to  table  it  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  ^^  ^ 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President 
I  Join  the  ipanager  of  the  bill  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  The  aasend- 
moit  does  have  a  logical  appeal  that  I 
think  would  aiHpeal  to  people  who  just 
look  at  it  superficially.  As  the  Senator 
ftom  Pennsylvania  so  wdl  pointed  out 
the  quoU  (ncresse  has  been  agreed  to 
by  146  countries  on  the  baali  of  negoti- 
ation. That  process  took  about  9  years. 
We  are  in  an  emergency  now.  Certain- 
ly, Mexicot  Argentina,  and  BraiQ  are 
in  difficulty.  If  we  had  to  pos^waie  for 
another  19  or  94  months,  or  perhaps 
even  longer,  before  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  It  would  be  extraordinarily 
difficult  and.  I  think,  dangerous. 

I  tbfafc  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  most  other  nations  wanted  a 
larger  increase.  It  was  only  because 
our  administration,  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlniBtratlon,  Insisted  on  holding  it 
down— I  think  to  its  credit— that  they 
were  able  to  reduce  the  Increase  as 
much  as  they  did.  I  think  the  feeling  Is 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  majrbe 
Impossible;  to  secure  agreement  from 
other  countries  to  the  decrease  sug- 
gested by  the  Humphrey  amendment 
On  the  gold  sale,  let  me  point  out 
that  such  a  sale  would  require  consent 
of  85  peicmt  of  the  IMF  members.  In 
all  probataUity,  they  simply  would  not 
grant  agreement  There  is  no  way.  it 
seems  to  me.  that  we  could  get  85  per- 
cent of  tht  monbers  to  agree  to  selling 
the  gold,  because  it  would  erode  the 
IMF's  capital  base.  Just  as  sny  bank 
would  be  miff**^*"  to  reduce  their  cap- 
ital base— we  have  been  pleading  with 
the  banks  to  strengthen  it-so  the 


IMF  would  be  in  a  weakened  position 
if  they  eroded  their  capital  base  to  the 
extent  of  90  percent 

For  these  reasons.  Madsm  President 
I  hope  the  Humphrey  amendment  is 
tabled.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMFHRET,  Madam  Presi- 
dent Just  a  brief  reqwnse  to  my 
trlenk.  I  remind  them  again  that  the 
IMF  sold  90  mHUon  ounces  of  gold 
'""'^"'Hny  in  1976.  There  were  no 
arguments— pertiaps  there  were,  but 
they  woe  ov«looked  or  overruled  at 
the  time— that  the  sale  of  sny  of  the 
IMF's  gold  would  erode  the  capital 


The  gold  serves  no  purpose  in  that 
respect  In  fact  part  of  the  rationale 
raised  in  the  earlier  gold  sale  was  that 
gold  should  have  no  role  in  monetary 
aftelrs.  The  gold  In  the  IMF  serves  no 
mirpooe.  It  ostensibly  Is  there  to  be 
used  in  an  «nergency.  Here  we  have, 
■ooording  to  the  oppcmmts,  an  emer- 
gency. Yet  no  one  is  willing  to  sell  that 
gold.  It  does  not  make  very  much 
sense  to  me. 

In  any  case,  it  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  authorizes  and  v>- 
propriates  money  from  the  Treasury, 
not  the  State  Department  who  might 
have  negotiated  this  agreement  not 
the  Executive.  It  is  the  Congress  that 
has  the  revonslbillty  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds. 

That  is  where  we  are.  We  are  at  that 
juncture  right  now.  We  did  not  negoti- 
ate this  treaty.  I  do  not  know  precisely 
who  did.  I  suppose  the  Department  of 
State  did.  But  it  is  m>  to  us  to  decide 
irtietlier  we  provide  the  money.  That 
<lficlsioi"  rests  squarely  with  us,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  our 
reducing  this  amotmt  by  a  modest  20 
peromt  a  cut  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
suggested  In  my  amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  gold  was  sold  the  last  time  there 
was  only  a  50-percent  requirement  for 
an  agreement  within  the  IMF  to  seU 
that  gold?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  there 
was  a  bitter  dispute  and  that  as  a 
lesult  of  that  dispute  they  agreed  to 
lift  the  percentage  requirement  for  ap- 
proval to  85  percent  so  that  it  would 
be  much,  much  more  difficult  now  to 
persuade  85  percent  to  make  that  kind 
of  a  sale?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  respect  to 
the  historical  background,  I  cannot 
answer  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  if  there  is  this  emergency  that 
the  IMF  proclaims  and  the  opponents 
proclaim,  then  surely  85  percent  would 
see  It  in  their  own  interest  to  sell  this 
modest  amount  of  gold  to  make  up  the 
difference  so  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  do  not  have  to  bear  such 
a  heavy  burden. 

I  agree  there  is  an  emergency,  but  I 
certainly  would  not  agree  that  85  per- 


cent would  not  act  in  view  of  their 
firm  opposition  last  time  and  the  fact 
that  In  the  view  of  many  people,  you 
would  be  eroding  their  caidtal  base. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena^ 
tor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President  I 
want  to  read  into  the  Raomo  a  letter 
form  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
John  R.  Block,  whkh  is  addressed  to 
Senator  Baker.  He  says: 

In  view  of  pendliis  ledslattTe  settaos  on 
the  ineresae  in  the  United  States'  quoU  in 
the  Intornatlonal  Ifonetary  Fund  (DfF).  I 
want  to  call  your  attentian  to  the  Impor- 
tanoe  of  this  inititutlan  to  the  UJS.  taim 
economy.  In  thia  envtronment  we  all  wotk 
in.  we  may  often  overlook  rrtatjonahlpa  be- 
tween our  domeatic  econMny  and  intema- 
ttonal  inatitutloaa. 

The  UJB.  fanner  over  the  last  decade  baa 
betome  increastnsly  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  for  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
income.  Today,  ezporta  provide  one-fourth 
of  farm  marlteUns  leceipta.  In  the  final 
analyaia  our  asricultural  ejqiorta  require  a 
stable,  healthy  world  economy. 

The  niF  is  a  majOT  llnduiin  to  achieve 
this.  In  today's  world  of  «'»"p'*«  economic 
interdependence,  a  central  monetary  tnstt- 
tution  is  neceanry.  If  the  IMP  did  not  exist, 
we  would  have  to  create  it.  All  member  nsr- 
tions.  inp1'M«ng  the  United  States,  at  times 
need  tf«-*-~«»  in  managlns  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems.  Debt  problems  face  many 
countries  inrM«««h»g  aome  which  are  major 
markets  for  UJS.  agricultural  commodities. 
The  DfF  is  essential  to  manase  this  current 
difficult  situation. 

In  view  of  the  role  of  the  IMF  in  a 
hfalthy  f«ww»»»"y  and  the  importance  to 
UA  agriculture  of  such  an  economy,  I  urge 
your  support  of  the  DCF  quota  increase. 

Madam  President  I  read  the  letter 
at  this  time  to  emphasize  the  fact  once 
again  that  a  unilateral  reduction  and. 
therefore,  abrogation  of  this  IMF 
agreement  runs  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  upon  our  heads  the  system  we 
have  labored  to  build  up.  I  think  we 
should  accept  our  responsibilities  in 
this  body  very  thoughtfully.  In  my 
Judgment  it  would  be  most  irreqmnsi- 
ble  of  us  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  negotiate  in 
this  Chamber  an  international  agree- 
ment What  is  proposed  is  that  we  do 
exactly  that  We  have  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent  it  is  true.  This  bill 
before  us  will  give  Senators  an  oppor- 
timity  to  express  their  views.  But  for 
us  to  renegotiate  this  agreement 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  table  the  amend- 
ment .^  , 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent I  will  take  only  the  briefest 
moment  ^ 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  treaty.  We 
are  not  advising  snd  consenting  to  a 
treaty.  We  are  dealing  with  the  proc- 
ess of  authorizing  and  appropriating 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  funds  taxed  from  our  citizens. 
It  is  very  much  within  our  right  and 
responsibility  to  decide  how  much 
should  be  authorized  and  i4)propriated 
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for  this  uuipoae.  I  wgiMt  tbat  the 
DfF  can  eMOy  aeeommodAte  a  Mn^er- 
;  radnettan  and  make  up  the  dlff er- 
\  tajr  adUiif  aome  of  thJa  gold  whkh 
■tta  urniaed  and  univoducttve  In  ita  re- 
aerveatodaj. 

Ifr.  HZmz.  Ifadam  Prealdait.  I 
mote  to  taUe  the  amendment  and  aak 
for  the  yeaaandnaya.  

The  FRBODINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  autfkient  aeetnid?  There  ia  a 
auf  Hcilent  aeoopd. 

The  yeaa  and  naya  were  ordered. 

TtMt  FRBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deiA  wffl  can  the  RdL 

The  aariatant  leglalatlve  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Gou>- 
wana)  la  necwiarily  abaent. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bum), 
the  Senate  from  California  (Mr. 
Caaxaxoiii).  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
(Mr.  DaOoocnn).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haxt),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixmoa). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbr- 
aaaainf).  and  the  Senator  from  Maaaa- 
chuaetta  (Mr.  TaowoAa)  are  neeeaaarlly 
abaent. 

The  FRE8IDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
noaaLBB).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
ton  In  the  Chamber  wlahing  to  vote? 

The  reault  was  announced— yeas  62, 
naya  SO.  as  follows: 

[RoUaU  Vote  No.  133  Lea.] 
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Rtafte 

Rath 


auftord 


Lerta 


8te*ens 

Towfx 

Wallop 


NAT8-30 

BawklBB 
HaOtai 

Hnaaptarey  Specter 


Hatch 


NOTVOTDfO-a 
Hart 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Honmaar'a  amendhient  (No. 
lS17)waaacreedto. 

Mr.  HKINZ.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  move  to 
reconaMer   the   vote   by   which   the 


motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  acreed 
ta 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Puipon:  To  require  a  report  br  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trewury) 

Mr.  BRAD%ET.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  deak  and 
ask  for  tta  Immediate  conaideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  win  report. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  f  oUowa: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jetwy  (Mr.  BaAO- 
LST)  propoeee  an  amendment  numbered 
ISIS. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendmoit  be  dispensed 
with.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  f  oUows: 

On  paae  a.  between  line*  7  and  8,  insert 
tbefoUowlnr 

Sac  103.  In  order  to  permit  the  Cooarea 
to  evaluate  what  further  actions  may  be 
neoemary  i<ifit^<yTiiiiiy  the  International 
Ifonetary  Fund,  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury ahall  tranmlt  to  the  Oai«p«m  not  later 
than  6  mootlis  after  Uw  date  of  enactment 
of  tlila  Act  a  written  report  ameminc— 

(1)  whether  under  present  dicumatanoei  a 
systematic  reatracturtns  and  stretctUng  out 
of  developing  country  debt  should  be  con- 
ducted; 

(3)  the  role  global  recovery  will  play  in 
solving  tlie  debt  crisis  and  wliat  Interim  fi- 
nancing measures  may  liave  to  lie  taken  for 
tlMae  countries  wliieh  liave  no  poMllilllty  of 
continuing  to  sovloe  their  delits  even  in  the 
event  of  a  vigorous  wvHiomic  recovery; 

(3)  wliether  tlie  International  Ifonetary 
Ptand.  wliich  Is  increasingly  lietu  used  as  a 
source  of  credit  to  finanoe  lialBKe  of  pay- 
ments defldts,  lus  adequate  resources  to 
cover  an  oanceiva)>le  requests  for  credit  ex- 
trnsions  taking  Into  account  tlie  quota  in- 
crease consented  to  under  Uiis  act; 

(4)  wliat  role  ttie  United  States  Oovera- 
ment  sees  for  tlie  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  providing  finance  and  credit  to  tlie 
least  developed  countries  who  liave  such  a 
limited  capacity  to  borrow  to  finanoe  pay- 
ments defldts:  and 

(5)  punuant  Urthe  agreement  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg summit,  wliat  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  consultations  among  finanoe 
ministers  and  the  ■'""g*"g  director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  on  the  condi- 
tions for  Improving  the  International  mone- 
tary system. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Prealdoit.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  695  which  in- 
creaaea  IMF  quotas  and  beglna  to  ad- 
dresa  the  problems  which  are  plaguing 
the  International  banking  syst«n.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Banking  Committee  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  balancing  the  need  to 
provide  additional  liquidity  and  confi- 
dence to  the  international  financial 
syston  with  the  need  to  repair  the  de- 
ficiencies of  that  ayatem  which  got  us 
Into  these  difficultiea  in  the  first 
place. 


The  provlakma  for  more  freouent  re- 
porting of  country  espoaure,  Inereaaad 
dladoaure  by  banka  and  loan  loaa  ra- 
aenrea  are  uaeful.  conatructtve  atepa 
which  wfll  enable  bankera,  Inveaton 
and  poUeymakera  to  better  aaaeaa  the 
aoundneaa  and  viability  of  our  Intemar 


But  theae  atepa  are  Juat  a  Hfinniny 

We  ahould  not  be  miaied.  What  we 
are  dianiaatng  today  la  merely  a  band 
aid.  A  very  Important  band  aid  to  be 
aure.  Indeed  thla  bfll  may  be  the  moat 
lmp<»tant  Joba  bOl  oonatdered  by  the 
Senate  thia  year.  But  the  bfU  wffl  not 
solve  the  Intematicmal  financial  sya- 
tem'a  problcma.  The  defldendea  of 
that  system  have  been  exposed  and 
the  ivoblems  win  not  go  away. 

After  the  Initial  wave  of  debt  re- 
structurings for  Mexico,  Braall.  and 
Argentina,  atnne  people  have  become 
complacent  and  now  believe  that  the 
system  can  handle  the  debt  problems. 
Theae  are  aome  of  the  aame  people, 
bankers  and  government  off Idala,  that 
were  telling  me  eaiiy  last  summer 
when  I  began  my  aetlea  of  floor 
speeches  on  the  debt  problem,  that 
Mexico  was  in  no  financial  difficulty. 

A  second  wave  of  debt  restructurings 
Is  coning  and  I  queation  whether  the 
system  is  resiUent  enough  to  handle 
that  aecond  wave.  How  wm  the  world's 
financial  system  respond  when  BraaU 
haa  to  come  in  and  arrange  for  an- 
other $3  to  $4  blUitm  before  the  year  Is 
out?  What  would  happen  if  nance  de- 
dded  to  come  in  and  exerdae  ita  right 
to  borrow  up  to  4S0  percent  of  their 
quota?  Although  they  would  have  to 
conform  to  an  IMF  aanctioned  adjuat- 
ment  plan,  does  the  IMF  have  ade- 
quate reaouroes  to  handle  audi  a  large 
loan? 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  about  the 
need  to  restructure  the  outstanding 
debt  of  the  Third  World  because  it 
looms  out  there  as  a  huge  mountain 
which  cotild  come  tumbling  down 
upon  the  world's  financial  system  in 
an  avalanche.  We  are  currently  re- 
structuring the  debt,  but  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  country  by  country  as  the  need 
arises.  When  a  country  la  in  riak  of  de- 
fault, the  banka  with  outstanding  ex- 
posure In  that  country  get  together  in 
conjunction  with  an  TUF  adjustment 
plan  and  put  together  a  finandal 
parage.  Thia  la  no  easy  taak  when 
you  consider  that  over  1.300  n.S. 
banks  have  outstanding  exposure  in 
Mexico. 

The  question  I  am  coocemed  about 
is  whether  the  world's  central  bankera 
are  prepared  and  have  worked 
through  aU  the  contlngendea  of  what 
they  would  do  if  they  had  to  conduct  a 
massive  restructuring  In  a  ahort  period 
of  time,  say  over  a  long  weekend. 

Such  contingency  plana  for  reatruo- 
turlng  have  to  be  worked  out  on  a  mul- 
tflateral  basis.  The  UJS.  Congress 
cannot  unllatoally  leglalate  the  re- 


structuilnc  of  Third  Worid  drtit  Hie 
major  IndiiaMal  oountriaa  amat  get  to- 
gether and  ocdleettvely  agree  upon 
eontlngener  plana  In  the  event  of  audi 
a  flnanelal  ctlala. 

They  had  an  uppuitunity  to  begin 
thoae  iMgffHtf^'  at  the  WOUanaburt 
sunmitt  vnk  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
hut  ftom  the  oommuniqiie  and  ftom 
preaa  aooovmta  of  the  i™*™**;  it  la 
haid  to  ten  If  they  reaUaed  there  la  a 
debt  problem  at  alL 

Pertiapa  Che  optlmlam  about  reeov- 
oy  In  thla  country  whldi  prevaded 
the  meeting  ooovtawed  the  auBUilt 
partiTipan*^  that  the  debt  criaia  la 
bdiind  ua.  It  la  not.  Eoonomle  recovery 
la  a  neoeaaa^  ooodltion  for  aoMng  the 
debt  proUeiD.  It  la  not  a  anffielent  oon- 
ditlon.  dotal  ecooomle  gnnrth  alone 
cannot  leoolve  the  debt  attuatlan.  We 
need  to  begin  the  prooeaa  of  reforming 
our  Interoatlanal  Inatttutlona  to  deal 
with  thla  mtematlooal  UnanBlal  criaia. 
The  liMtttutioaa-the  IMP.  Worid 
Bank  and  GATT— whldi  were  devel- 
oped In  the  Immediate  poatwar  period 
have  been  ovwtaken  by  eventa.  Thoae 
inatttutlona  need  to  be  ref otmed  and 
reoriented.  At  the  very  leaat.  we  muat 
bedn  to  d^ate  the  future  evolution  of 
thoae  institutions. 

I  understand  that  reform  takea  time. 
It  lequlrcB  elaborate  preparation, 
analyala  and  conaenaua  building.  So 
the  aooner  the  prooeaa  beglna  the 
better. 

At  ^railamsburg,  the  summit  partld- 
panta  "Invited  minteters  of  finance.  In 
ccmaultatioii  with  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  IMF.  to  define  the  oondi- 
ttons  for  improving  the  Intenaattonal 
monetary  system  and  to  oonaldrr  the 
part  which  might.  In  due  course,  be 
played  by  a  high-level  tntematkinal 
mimetary  tonferenoe."  VHU  this  turn 
out  to  be  Just  another  traveety  aa  on 
the  summit  study  on  exdiange  rate 
Intoventlafei?  After  a  year'a  atudy 
which  oouDi^uded  that  limited  Interven- 
tldn  can  agrve  a  purpoae,  the  Burtvie- 
ana  prodafened  that  an  agreement  for 
Interventlcn  had  been  obtained  and 
the  Treaailry  Secretary  who  had  pub- 
lidy  renounced  intervention  aaid  noth- 
ing had  changed.  Let  ua  hope  that 
more  wm  come  of  thla  aummlt  initia- 
tive. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  today  that  I 
offer  an  amendment  iriiich  requlrea 
the  Seeretitry  of  Treaaury  to  transmit 
a  written  report  to  Oongreaa  in  6 
months  on  the  progreaa  that  la  being 
made  on  international  monetary 
ref onn  induding  the  ddit  criaia.  Such 
a  mxtrt  would  help  Congreaa  to  evalu- 
ate what  farther  aetionB  may  be  neoea- 
sary  coooeming  the  International 
Monetary  ^und. 
EhDedfloUy  I  am  intereated  in: 
Fbat  Whether  under  preaent  dr- 
eumatanoea  a  systemmatle  reatruetur- 
log  and  stretching  out  of  devdoping 
country  dabt  shaU  be  conducted  and. 
if  not,  why  not? 


Seoond.  What  role  wm  ^Obal  recov- 
ery play  In  aolving  the  debt  criaia  and 
irtiat  Interim  **nmatt>in^  meaaurea  may 
have  to  he  taken  tat  thoae  countriea 
a^ildi  have  no  poaslbfllty  of  continu- 
Ing  to  aervloe  their  debta  even  In  the 
event  of  a  vlgoroua  economic  recovery? 

lUrd.  The  IMF  Is  Inereasinfl^  bdng 
used  aa  a  aouroe  of  credit  to  finance 
balanee-of -naymenta  deficits.  Give  this 
large  quota  taicreaae.  does  the  IMF 
now  have  adequate  resources  to  cover 
an  eonoetvahle  requests  for  credit  ex- 


Fourth.  What  role  does  the  United 
Statea  aee  f m*  the  IMF  to  play  in  pro- 
wMfaif  *h*MM<»  and  credit  to  the  least 
devdoped  countries  who  have  sudi  a 
llmtted  capadty  to  t>orrow  to  finanoe 
paymenta  deficits? 

Fifth.  Pursuant  to  the  agreement  at 
the  wmnMiMdMiry  summit,  what 
IHM)gwiM  has  been  made  in  the  consul- 
tatiffnt  y»w«»g  flp^ivs^  ministers  and 
the  Mf"Hr*"g  Director  of  the  IMF  on 
the  conditions 'for  lmi»ovlng  the  inter- 
j^fifj«»««»i  mnnHary  gyfaww? 

The  amendmmt  I  have  Just  sulmiit- 
ted.  and  I  understand  It  is  acceptable 
to  both  the  majority  and  minority 
side,  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  to  submit  to  Congress  no 
later  thf^"  6  numths  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  a  written 
r^wrt  that  would  deal  with  the  whole 
queation  of  debt  restructuring,  the 
role  of  global  recovery  in  solving  the 
ddit  criaia,  an  analysis  of  whether  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has  the 
leaounca  under  many  different  soe- 
narloa  to  keep  the  system  alf  oat.  what 
role  the  n.S.  Government  sees  for  the 
IMF  In  providing  financing  credit  to 
leaat  devd<wed  countries  with  their 
llmtted  capadties  to  borrow,  and  the 
foUowup  on  the  agreement  of  the  WU- 
llanutburg  Summit  to  consider  im- 
provements in  the  international  mone- 
tary ayatem.  Sudi  a  report  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Senate  in  its  future 
ddlberatlons  on  these  matters.  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  offering  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  proposes  a  study  by  the 
Treaaury  Department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  its  role  in  eco- 
nomic dtuations.  the  role  of  the  Fund, 
the  role  of  economic  recovery  as  we 
confiront  the  international  debt  situa- 
thm. 

I  think  it  is  a  valuable  and  worth- 
while amezidment.  I  not  only  com- 
mend the  Soiator  from  New  Jersey, 
but  I  urge  my  coUekgues  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent,  as 
ranktaig  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee I  am  embarrassed  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  shown  us 
up.  We  should  have  put  this  in  the  bm 
to  begin  with. 


It  Is  an  excenent  suggestton.  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  improving  thia 
bm  aa  he  doeawith  thla  propoaaL 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jeraey. 

The  amendment  (No.  1318)  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whldi 
the  amra^oent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agrwdto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
Senator  from  Montana. 

auMvmMMt  MO.  isi* 

(Purpose:  Proliilitt  tlie  lending  of  funds  con- 
tributed to  the  Oeneral  Arransements  to 
Botrow  faculty  to  countries  other  than 
those  who  have  oontrilNited  to  tlie  facul- 
ty) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

oondderation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wffl  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  dork  read 
as  f oUows: 

Ttie  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkl- 
CBBt)  proposes  an  amendmmt  numliered 
1319: 

On  page  9.  between  Unes  7  and  8.  add  tlie 
following  new  section: 

8k.  .  llie  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tiioeof 
thefoUowing: 

"Sac.  .  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
fhan  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  Intonational  Monetary 
Fund  to  oivose  the  use  of  any  funds  in  the 
QeDoral  Arransements  to  Borrow  facility 
for  loans  to  countries  ottier  than  tliose  irtio 
have  contrUmted  to  the  General  Arrange- 
ments to  Borrow  facility.". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  with  the  usual  request 
that  the  reading  be  diqiensed  with  be- 
cause it  is  a  short  amendment,  a  very 
direct  amendment,  and  a  very  correct 
amendment. 

We  have  had  a  general  arrangement 
to  borrow,  shortened  to  GAB.  estah- 
lished  in  1962  by  10  industrial  coun- 
tries in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  as  a  means  "to  forestaU  and 
cope  with  an  impairment  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  system." 

The  IMF  fund  was  set  up  originally 
in  order  to  do  Just  that,  to  cope  with 
any  impairment  in  the  international 
monetary  system. 

Later  on  the  addition  of  the  loans  to 
less-developed  countries  was  instituted 
and  has  become  a  major  part  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  But  the 
bade  purpose  for  which  the  IMF  was 
created  was  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  coimtries  having  upheavals  in 
their  monetary  syston  to  have  some 
opportunity  for  readjustment. 

The  United  States  has  used  this 
Fund  once  in  November  1978.  What  is 
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bdnc  '«fMWH***  now  is  that  this 
syitam  be  dianted,  that  the  10  orld- 
nal  eoantrtas,  the  ao-cslled  group  of 
10.  vtaldi  set  up  the  Intemstlonsl 
Ifonetary  ^md  for  use  in  times  of 
moiMtanr  enMneney.  to  provide  them 
9edal  dravlnt  rights  in  wder  to  cope 
with  thoae  monetary  upheavals  were 
to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Those  coun- 
tries, Indudlng  ours  in  the  10.  are 
West  Germany.  Japan.  France,  the 
Ubtted  yfa^rtnm.  Italy.  Canada.  Neth- 
erlands. Belgium,  and  Sweden  mly  re- 
cently have  been  Joined  by  Switaer- 
land  as  an  *t'~'***'*  member.  So  in- 
stead of  the  orlidnal  group  of  10.  it  is 
now  10  plus  1.  Swltaerland. 

Sinee  1963  the  general  arrangements 
to  borrow  has  been  utlllKd  11  times  to 
finance  IMF  drawings  by  the  United 
TrhiH»in«w  France.  Italy,  and  by  the 
Dhlted  States,  as  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously. 

The  funds  that  are  borrowed  under 
the  general  arrangements  to  borrow 
are  repaid  when  the  country  drawing 
from  the  IMF  repurchases  its  own  cur- 
rencies. We  needed  it  in  1978  and  we 
may  need  it  again.  The  benefit  of  the 
IMF  to  us  directly,  as  a  country,  is  this 
arrangement  for  us  to  be  able  to  use 
those  special  drawing  rights  in  case  of 
a  monetary  emergency  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  relationship  of 
our  money  to  those  other  currencies 
throughout  the  wwld. 

What  would  happen  if  we  changed 
this  policy,  as  has  been  proposed  only 
a  few  months  ago?  Well,  obviously  if 
the  gmeral  fund  which  makes  the 
loans  to  Third  World  countries  such  as 
Mexico.  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  other 
less  developed  countries  that  seriously 
need  money,  is  used  to  the  extent  to 
which  It  may  be  used,  and  money  is 
drawn  out  of  this  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  we  may  find  a 
situation  where  when  we  need  to  use 
the  general  arrangonents.  to  borrow 
for  our  own  purpose  and  to  utilise  the 
spedal  drawing  rights  we  are  privi- 
leged to  use  and  entitled  to  use  and 
funds  will  not  be  there  in  sufficient 
amount. 

There  is  some  qwculation  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  needed 
owr  the  next  2  years  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  solvency  of  countries  that  are 
now  in  trouble  may  exceed  the 
amount  that  is  available  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  IMF.  That  can  come  about 
through  more  faulty  loans  made  by 
batemational  banks.  It  could  come 
about  very  easily  if  the  world  economy 
continues  to  be  stagnant  or  has  an- 
other downturn,  and  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  really  makes  us  ponder  or 
should  make  us  ponder  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  would  be  a  good  move,  to 
open  up  the  OAB  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed, but  probably  new  ratified  or  so 
ffer  as  I  can  find  out.  never  officially 
ratified  by  the  group  of  11.  However,  it 
is  declared  as  a  proposal,  as  a  policy  to 


be  followed  and  will  be  followed  if 
nobody  objects. 

I  think  we  should  object  And  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  this  evening  Is 
the  kind  of  an  obJecti<m  that  is  a  prac- 
tical means  to  let  our  allies  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  reallae 
that  we  do  not  think  it  is  good  policy. 

Now.  I  have  beoi  checking  on  what 
we  have  done  this  aftenxMn.  I  see 
that  we  have  voted  on  five  recorded 
votes  this  afternoon  and  that  four  of 
those  were  tabled.  I  reallM  the  feeling 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  realise 
the  feeling  of  probably  the  majority  of 
the  Senate.  They  have  already  made 
up  their  minds  and  would  like  to  see 
the  Mil  passed. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  am  all  for  the 
bilL  Indeed.  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  bilL  I  would 
like  to  see  this  amount  cut  from  the 
$8.5  bilUiHi  that  is  proposed  in  the  au- 
thorisation bill  before  us  cut  down  to 
half  or  thereabouts  because  I  think  it 
is  excessive. 

But.  on  the  particular  point  this 
amendment  addresses.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  has  not  been  any 
evidence  that  this  wiU  be  a  good  move. 
We  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  about  $5.8  bfllioa  and  to  the 
OAB  portion  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  we  are  going  to  con- 
tribute another  $2.6  billion.  The  con- 
cept has  always  been  that  our  contri- 
bution to  the  OAB  enlarges  our  q?e- 
cial  drawing  rights  so  that  in  any 
emergency  that  we  have  we  will  have 
needed  funds  available. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  the  best  Judgment  of  the  entire 
Senate  is  that  we  do  not  undertake 
that  step  at  this  time  in  changing  this 
policy.  I  would  like  tp  think  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate  will  tell  us  that 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  And  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  such  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  ought  to  be  discussed 
very  thoroughly  here  and  ought  to  be 
voted  up  or  down,  not  tabled.  Because 
taUing  implies  that  the  amendment 
really  has  no  merit  and  deserves  no 
further  consideration. 

I  think  a  policy  change  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  the  structure  of  the  IMF  de- 
serves very  thorough  attention.  I 
think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  us  here 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment and  to  give  it  our  best  Judgment. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  And  there  are  numerous 
reasons  for  that. 

First  of  all.  the  general  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  were  established  for  a 
limited  purpose.  It  is  a  specific  pur- 
pose which  is  limited  to  help  forestall 
or  cope  with  those  extraordinary  fi- 
nancial difficulties  which,  from  time 
to  time,  threaten  the  international 
monetary  system.  This  arrangement 
has  been  successful  in  fulfilling  the 
terms  of  its  limited  mandate. 


The  United  States  was  able  to 
fit  from  Its  partkipatlop  In  the  goier- 
al  arrangements  to  borrow  In  1978.  At 
that  time,  we  drew  $1  bOUon  from  the 
faculty  to  support  the  dollar  In  the 
International  exchange  maitet. 

It  Is  hardly  coincidental  that  the 
general  arrangements  to  borrow  emer- 
gency funds  is  being  expanded  at  a 
time  when  there  are  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  general  resources  of  the 
IMF.  If  we  are  to  open  this  OAB  fund- 
ing to  all  IMF  members,  it  will  make  It 
leas  likely  that  OAB  funds  will  be 
available  to  the  United  States  or 
others  of  the  group  of  10.  or  11.  count- 
ing Swltaerland.  as  I  prefer  to  think  of 
it  now.  when  thoae  individual  coun- 
tries need  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  we  face 
here  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
Not  only  are  we  being  asked  to  provide 
an  additional  $5.8  billion  contribution 
to  the  IMF  general  fund,  which  will  be 
used  for  loans  to  the  less-developed 
countries,  but  the  bill  before  us  has  an 
additional  $2.6  billion  for  the  general 
arrangements  to  borrow. 

Now.  the  strategy  is  the  IMF  money 
that  is  thus  available  and  enlarged  in 
both  funds,  out  of  the  general  fund 
and  the  general  arrangements  to 
borrow  fund,  will  be  made  available  on 
a  basis  that  is  not  restricted  to  the  use 
of  the  10  member  nations  plus  Swit- 
zerland. Under  those  circumstances.  It 
would  be  available  for  loans  to  the 
less-developed  countries.  Just  like  the 
gmeralfund. 

Well,  what  are  we  doing  here?  We 
have  a  bill  that  says  we  have  two  sepa- 
rate amounts  of  money.  $5.8  biUlon  for 
the  general  fund  and  the  $2.6  billion 
for  the  general  arrangements  to 
borrow  fund,  and  yet  we  are  going  to 
have  a  policy  followed  that  both  funds 
will  be  thrown  together  for  the  same 
uses. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  struc- 
tive  the  IMF.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  make  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  think  that  is  very  good  Judg- 
ment. We  Instruct  our  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  oppose  that  particular  stated 
policy  and  that  particular  strategy. 
Because  if  it  is  followed,  it  is  Just  a 
backdoor  way  of  making  more  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  available  for  loans  to 
the  less  developed  countries— and 
those  taxpayers  I  am  talking  about  are 
UJS.  taxpayers— which  might  result 
that  the  funds  the  United  States  put 
into  the  OAB  not  being  there  for  our 
use  in  the  future  if  we  ever  need  them 
again. 

I  think  that  pretty  well  states  the 
obvious  and  pretty  well  makes  the  case 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Without  such  a  restriction  or  at  least 
an  expression  of  objection  on  our  part. 
I  would  feel  we  were  doing  less  in  our 
responsibility  in  the  consideration  of 
thisbllL 


Mr.  HKINZ.  Mr.  Preridant,  I  rise  In 
c^ipoattkm  to  the  amwnilmwit.  I  will 
not  apeak  at  length. 

TO  sum  iip>  my  concerns,  this  amend- 
ment, were  II  to  be  adopted,  would,  in 
a  different  way  from  the  previous 
amendmoit.  but.  nooetheleaB  similar- 
ly, ateogate  the  agreement  that  we 
have  worked  out.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  counterproductive  for  rea- 
sixis  I  have  stated  on  previous  occa- 


The  proposed  expanalan  and  revl- 
slon  of  the  general  arrangements  to 
borrow  (OAB)  is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  effort  to  strengthen  the  IMF's 
ability  to  deal  with  financial  strains  in 
thesyston. 

At  the  outset  of  the  quota  negotia- 
tions, many  IMF  members  favored  a 
doubling  or  tripling  of  quotas  as  a 
means  of  Insuring  that  the  Fund  had 
sufficient  rosources  to  deal  with  ordi- 
nary balance^f -payments  financing 
needs  and  to  serve  as  a  financial  boek- 
st<K>.  The  United  States  argued  that 
such  a  large  increase  was  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  Instead,  the  U&  pro- 
posed a  two4radL  apiwoadi: 

First,  a  much  smaller  quota  increase 
designed  to  insure  that  the  IMF's  per- 
manent reoDuroes  were  adequate  to 
meet  official  financing  needs  in 
normal  drcilmstanoes; 

Second,  establishment  of  a  ctmtin- 
gency  borrowing  arrangement  that 
would  be  available  to  the  IMF  on  a 
standby  baMs  for  use  In  situations 
threatening  the  staUlity  of  the 
system. 

The  expansion  and  revision  of  the 
IMF's  existing  OAB  otttn  several  im- 
portant attractions  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plementing IMF  quotas  and  strength- 
ening the  IMF's  nde  as  a  baeksUw  for 
the  system: 

First,  sinoe  OAB  credit  lines  are  pri- 
marily with  countries  that  have  strong 
financial  positions,  they  provide  a 
more  eff IdOnt  and  effective  means  of 
strengthening  the  IMF's  ability  to 
deal  with  extraordinary  situations- 
only  about  half  of  the  quota  increase 
lesults  in  immediately  usable  re- 
sources, while  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  OAB  will  be  usable. 

Second,  the  OAB  will  be  drawn  on 
only  In  situations  involving  a  serious 
systemic  threat  and  if  other  IMF  re- 
sources are  inadequate.  It  will  there- 
fore provide  more  effective  assurance 
that  the  ilunds  will  be  available  if 
needed  rather  than  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  possible  that  this  safety  net 
wUl  not  haVe  to  be  used. 

Third,  tredltors.  including  the 
United  States.  wiU  have  to  ctmcur  In 
Its  use.  thus  assuring  that  OAB  re- 
sources will  be  provided  only  in  con- 
necticm  with  onergency  situations  and 
in  support  of  effective  adjustment  pro- 


R>urth.  revision  of  the  OAB  to 
permit  its  ose  for  any  IMF  member— 
not  Just  thf  major  industrial  countries 


as  at  present— reflects  the  fact  that 
current  probtems  are  focused  <m  the 
developing  countries. 

Measures  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
OAB  or  constrain  its  use  would  leave 
the  IMF  without  a  means  of  dealing 
with  emergency  situations  that  could 
require  substantial  commitment  of  re- 
sources. This  could  result  in  additiimal 
Pleasure  on  the  IMF's  quota  resources 
to  deal  with  problems  the  OAB  is  de- 
signed to  resolve  and  a  possible  need 
to  Increase  quotas  before  the  sched- 
uled completion  date  of  the  next 
quota  review  (1988). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ux,  President.  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in 
t^iposition  to  the  Melcher  smendment. 
The  difficulty  with  this  amendment  is. 
as  I  understand  it,  an  agreement  was 
wmted  out  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  that  the  increase  in  the 
trigger  fund  be  held  down  from  $132 
bUUon.  which  many  of  these  smaller 
countries  wished  to  go  to,  to  $99  bU- 
lion.  provided  that  the  other  countries 
would  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  the 
general  arrangonent  to  borrow,  and 
that  the  OAB  would  be  increased  mod- 
erately fnxn  $7  to  $19  billion. 

So  overall  the  total  amount  was  held 
down  by  this  kind  of  action. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  g«ieral 
agreement  to  borrow  there  are  consid- 
erable limits,  restraints,  on  borrowing. 
There  is  a  double  majority  required. 
In  the  first  place,  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  the  members  of  the  OAB,  and  in 
the  second  place  a  three-fifths  weight- 
ed vote.  That  weighted  vote  gives  us  a 
ccmslderable  leverage  because  we  have 
about  20  percent  right  there  and  it 
would  only  require  relatively  modest 
additional  support  for  us  to  block  bor- 
rowing from  that  f imd. 

Altogether.  I  think  the  negotiations 
were  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
want  to  limit  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which  I  take  it  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  like  to  do.  I 
think  that  his  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  viewed  by  the 
countries  that  wanted  a  bigger  overall 
fund  as  a  change  from  what  was 
agreed  to  and,  therefore,  would  be 
very  bitterly  and  strongly  opposed  and 
make  it  much  harder  for  our  negotia- 
tors to  work  out  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment that  was  fair  to  everybody. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "abrogate  negotia- 
tions in  which  we  have  agreed"  was 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  use 
of  this  phrase  to  oppose  my  amend- 
mmt  bothers  me.  In  fact,  it  bothers 
me  in  regard  to  the  whole  bill. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  a  rub- 
berstamp.  We  are  not  called  to  sssume 
the  responsibility  here  in  the  UJS. 
Congress  and  this  Senate  to  find  u>- 
ptoval  with  all  the  policy  decisions 
that  might  be  proposed  or  might  be 


conjured  by  the  various  members  of 
the  Intemattoial  Monetary  Fund. 

Rather,  we  are  called  vcpaa  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  funds  that  win  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  policy  that  has 
been  recommaided  to  us. 

I  am  not  comfortable  with  that 
policy  in  several  different  ways,  but  I 
am  extremely  unonnf ortable  with  an 
argument  based  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  logical  amendment,  based  on 
the  point  that  the  amendment  ml^t 
"abrogate  the  negotiatltms  that  we 
have  agreed  to"  when  it  is  dear  that 
Ck>ngress  has  not  yet  agreed  to  the 
policy— only  our  representative  at  the 
IMF  and  our  Secretary  of  Treasury 
have  so  far  agreed  to  it. 

Frankly,  here  in  the  Senate  we  are 
to  authorize,  first  of  all.  the  amount  of 
money  and  then  to  ^pprcvnlate  it  out 
of  the  Treasury  if.  in  our  best  Judg- 
ment, the  policy  is  good. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
influence  that  we  might  have  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  I  wel- 
come the  comments  of  the  manager  of 
the  bOl  on  our  side,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  on  how  our  vote  counts.  It 
should  count.  It  should  count  because 
we  have  been  backers  of  the  Intema- 
tinal  Monetary  Fund  from  its  incep- 
tion, prime  backers  of  it.  and  prime 
contributors. 

What  we  are  doing  here  in  the  policy 
that  has  been  arrived  at  through  nego- 
tiations, which  our  represNitative 
agreed  to,  is  to  open  up  the  funds  in 
the  general  arrangement  to  borrow  to 
be  used  for  general  loans.  That  fund 
has  done  us  some  good  in  the  past  but 
if  it  is  opened  up  and  used  excessively, 
that  could  prevent  us  from  being  able 
to  use  some  of  our  own  contributed 
funds  through  the  same  arrangemoit 
for  oiir  advantage  as  it  had  once  been 
used  in  the  past. 

If  the  policy  which  has  been  pro- 
posed is  sound,  we  should  go  ahead, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  drawbacks.  I  believe  that 
the  method  we  followed  in  the  past 
would  be  wiser  to  follow  now. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  it 
is  probable  that  the  general  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  will  be  dipped  into  is 
because  of  the  drain  on  the  IMF  by 
the  Third  World  countries  who  have 
borrowed  from  the  international 
banks. 

There  are  great  ntunber  of  interna- 
tional banks  that  have  made  those 
loans. 

I  have  examined  the  15  largest 
banks  in  the  United  States  to  see  how 
much  of  their  total  loans  were  foreign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  data 
on  the  foreign  loans  of  the  15  largest 
U.S.  banks  be  inserted  in  the  Rboobo 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 
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Oocpu 


,  Cbite.  OotaBbta.  OMto 
iRcpiibUe.B8ilv»- 
Iwiry 
urn.  MMOtttiM. 
ftpaa  Hew  OiiIiim, 
ThaOand.    Tinkey. 
Vnmav.  Ti 
riidMli.  OotaM*.  Bidtt. 
ItelMri.  naval,  msar. 
atom  Lmb*.  art  Ijoika.  Sudan.  Tuaanla. 
Tdso.  Upper  Votta.  and  Zaire— lea  than 


Of  atotal  of  tlJU  bflUoB  in  non-perform- 
I  tai  IMS.  $1,111  bmian  (66  percent) 


ICAY.  Tcftal 
«T<1WM6MM:  total  forelsn 
IMaTr.9M.MQ;  penant  foreicn  loam.  37.S. 

MOleo-IU   UOkm  <44%   prtTate-Se% 
paUle). 

BrHO— $aj    MDlan    (M%    prtTate-TO% 
pobiie). 

billion  (50%  priTate-M% 


»*— »^**—    (NT):    Total    loans. 
MMM.M1.M<:       total       foreicn 
MOM.IMM0.  peroent  toreitn  loans  62.1. 

Apaii-$1.7  Wmcn. 

UJC-fLVMIlkn. 


Tnmn  tLlMmop. 


Arpanttaa-MlO  mHUon. 


t  KoBC-MiO  maUon. 

ttaly-MlOmimon. 

Kowa   flOmilMon. 

▼•MiQda-MlO  minion. 

■tamillMtimn  Hanofer  Total  loana. 
$45JM.1M.000:  total  foreicn  loana. 
$M.nt.OfM.OOO;  percent  foreicn  loans.  48.9. 

Utattad  KinadoiB— 6X6  union. 

Bnan-^Ol  bmion  («•%  prtrate-52% 
pobiie). 

Ilexioo-«1.T  union  (33%  priTate-67% 
pnUle). 

Jap«B—$U  union. 

Arcenttn»-$1.3  bOUon  (39%  prtTate-Tl% 
puUle). 

Weat  Ocnnany— $1.2  bOlion. 

Vraaoe—$Li  union. 

JJ>.  llttrcu:  Total  loans.  $S1J33.0W.OOO; 
total  foreivi  loans.  $1».»1.0M.0M.  percent 
foreicB  loans.  60.4. 

Jspaii   H.1M  minion  (17%  of  for.  loans). 

U.K.  *  Irdaiid-$3JM  mnUon  (1S%). 
)  mfflion  (10%). 
lmnUaB($%). 
1.1B3  maUan  <0%). 


ndsial  Rcpobtte  of  acnnan]r-$7M  mU- 

on. 

BepnUie  of  Korea  $TMmnUon. 
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Italy-MUmaUen. 


lAsofDeeemberSl. 
IMl.  noo-perfomtac  leans  totaled  Mlt  mn- 
Uon. whieb  indnded  $MS  mimaB  of  loans  to 
botrovers  outside  the  UA  (or  M  peraent). 

OMBleal  New  York  (NT):  Total  loaos. 
Ml.Tra.000.000:       total       foreicn 
$13,700,000,000:  percent  foreicn  loans.  40. 

llezleo-$1.4  unkm. 

Br^l— $U  uman. 

Arcenttna-$3M  mfflion. 

ChOe-MM  mfflion. 

CQatlnantal      ¥»«»««<■•      Total 
$MJM.16i.00O;      total      foreicn 
$10317.000.000:  percent  foreicn  loans.  33.4. 
Imffllon. 


imlllion. 
mfflkm. 

Flnt   Intel  itata    Bancorp:    Total   loans. 
$33.M4.»41.000:       total       foreicn 
$«JM.0W.OOO:  percent  foreicn  loans.  134. 


BrHdl-$474  ndnion. 

Bankets         Trust:         Total 
$31.000J01.000:      total      foreicn 
MJ00J04.000:  percent  foreicn  loans.  44.1. 

Devetoped       countries   $4.M1 
(40%). 

Qnanintian  of  Petroleum  Bzporttnc 
Countrles-$707  mfflian  (0%). 

aenii-industrial-$3.607  mfflion  (30%). 

Other  developinc  countries: 

Bicher  incoate  ($67ft-$3.0M  per  eaptU)- 
$1,011  mfflian  (11%). 

Mkklle  tnoome  ($400467$  per  capiU)- 
$307  million  (3%). 

Low  income  (tees  than  $4M  per  cap.>-$M 
mfflkm  (1%). 

(Derdoped  countries  are  over  M.000  per 
capita;  semi-industrial  countries  are  be- 
tween $1.530-$3J10  per  capiU). 

Scuritjr  Pacific:  Total  loans. 
$M.O36JM.0OO:  total  foreicn  loans. 
$4.603.3M.OOO;  percent  foreicn  hians.  10.5. 

lfexlco-$0M  mUUon. 

BraBn-$4M  mfflkm. 

Aisentlna— $17$  million. 

(70%  prtTate-S4%  pubUc). 

PIrst  Cbicaco:  Total  loans. 

$33.191330.000;      total      foreicn      kians. 
$7.6$43M.00O;  percent  foreicn  kians.  S4.5. 

lfezieo-$576ja7.476  (35%  prtvate-65% 
public). 

Bratf-$4M.030.346  (33%  priTate-67% 
public). 

Crocker  Total  kians.  $16,337,096,000;  total 
foreicn  loans.  $3,703,096,000;,  percent  for- 
eicn loans,  33.$. 

nraiil  tOOT  mUUon  (40%  private-60% 
puUle). 

lfesk»-$5M  mUlkm  (35%  private-65% 
puldic). 

Arcentlna-$439  mfflton  (44%  prtvate-56% 
public). 

Chne-$305  milUon  (77%  private-23% 
pubUc). 

Veneraela-$363  mUlton  (37%  private-63% 
pubUe). 

Non-performinc  loans:  an  accrecate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $11  million  has  been  classi- 
fied as  non-performinc- 

WeUs  Puco:  Total  kians.  $30,337,745,000; 
total  foreicn  kians.  $3.776353.000;  percent 
fordcn  loans,  13.7. 

WeUs  Parco'a  lOK  report  dieckieed  that 
the  foreicn  loans  were  apread  amonc  $4 
countries,  and  that  such  loans  In  any  one 
country  did  not  exceed  2  percent  of  total 


(M 


) 


). 


DBttad 
of  far. 

lC«ileo-«lM  BBflUoB  (31 

Asia  *  Paettle  (enlud.  Japan  and 
Karea>-$131  mOUoB  (IS  pateant). 

United  KIncdaaa— $101  aallllan  (11  per^ 
cent). 

■urope  (14  countries,  emhidlnc  VX.)— 
$104  mfflkm  (11  percent). 

Bn^l-$74  Bifflkm  (0  pesoant). 

AnenMna  $43  mUUon  (4  pereant). 

South  *  Ontral  Amertaa  (aadod.  Mtttoo. 
BrMfl.  and  Aroantlna)-$S4  aaaUoa  (i  vn- 
cent). 

Japan— $M  mfflion  (3  percent). 

Kotea  $16  mOUon  (8  percent). 

Africa  *  Middle  Baat  (S  count.)-$ll  mO- 
lion  (1  percent). 

Poland— $7  mfflian  (1  percent). 

MeUan  NatkmaL  Total  Loans. 
$11394393.000;  total  foreicn  kiani. 
$3.M1.0M.000;  percent  foreicn  kians,  M3. 

Mdkm'B  lOK  aaki  that  the  loan  poftlhilto 
waa  direrriHed  coocraphleally.  and  that  the 
createet  ooneantratiaais  of  outstanrtinc  loans 
wen  in  the  moot  stable  and  industriaUaed 
parts  of  the  world. 

Non-performinc  asaets:  Included  in  thla 
were  $463  mfflion  of  eaah-baaia  internation- 
al louts,  rdated  primarily  to  bonowara  in 
three  countries. 

(M  percent  priTate-14  percent  public) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Let  me  point  out 
that  not  aU  of  theoe  foreign  loana  are 
to  lener  developed  oountrlea  and  not 
all  of  theoe  lo«ns  ue  cliaky  or  In  bad 
oonditiaii.  But  KHne  are  bad  loans  and 
some  countries  are  <doae  to  defaulting. 
The  use  of  IMF  increase  funding  la  to 
help  protect  those  loans  that  are 
shaky. 

Another  agreement  that  is  impor- 
tant concerning  the  IMP  is  that  our 
f oreiiV  trade  is  dependent  on  contin- 
ued IMF  funding  increases.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  (yvwstated  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  show- 
ing how  IMF  loans  to  Latin  American 
countries  have  carried  condltlooallties 
that  actually  reduced  U.S.  exports  to 
those  countries  be  inserted  in  the 
RacoBO  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

UMTEO  STATEMATW  AKMCMI  TRMX-Ui.  EXIWTS  TO 
lATlNMnBCA 


(UA( 


■1 


m!  W   '*■<'    "^     Jj, 


TM.. 


JUtmU  -42'SIM    iM.Ut 

IMU  K44  -31        •O      21^ 

IS14  5li.l  -32   *i.m      K» 

4S11  SIJ  -4S  'UN      3m» 

234i  ISU  -33       nu    Ujtt 

2i7J  IRl      -31       715    

Utt.;  4.1I7J    -3U 


tMiTn^aiBSka  imt  W  tsMkc  (NMjMft  Mm 
TmilSairC3Lii>ll»*ii<pli  OS  »■■%]■  Oi 

SSbS  MM  IM  kntia  t  II  MM  Mi  aata  <>  IM 
agTmLTaS  fc  aM  Ih  e&.w»a»     _  ^  ^^ 


Mr.  HKDfZ.  Mr.  President,  t 
unaaimous  consent  that  we  tempcmui- 
ly  lay  aside  the  Mdcher  amendment 
in  order  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroH**^  to  offer  and  debate  an 


The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ohlection? 

Tlie  Chair  hears  none.  Without  ob- 
jeetkm.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  under- 
stand also  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  be  willing  to 
enter  Into  a  time  agreement  on  his 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Finally.  I  want  to 
Include  pact  of  a  statement  on  IMF 
lending  imictlGes  by  the  Interreglixis 
Task  Force  on  Food  FoUcy  that  points 
out  fUws  Itt  IMP  poUdes.  This  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  question  this  quota  In- 
crease to  the  IMF. 

The  DCP  must  take  a  mudi  more  bal- 
anced approadi.  partleularly  in  recard  to 
f ood  prodiMtion. 

In  ite  eacetneaa  to  help  a  country  aecure 
more  f ordcn  enhance,  the  DfF  often  reo- 
nwimtwi.  inereaaed  acrieuttoral  production 
for  export  (fecardleea  of  what  thia  doea  to 
the  atiuctura  of  sericulture  within  a  pvan 
natkm.  or  hdw  it  ^wnXntJi—  the  capacity  of 
a  natkm  to  produce  suttleient  staple  food 
for  its  own  people.  The  DIF^  propoeals  to 
the  Sudan  ai»  a  eaae  in  point 

The  Sudan  ia  one  of  the  poorert  countriee 
in  the  worid  and  has  perhaps  the  larcest 
foreicn  debt  in  Africa,  owing  over  $4UIUon 
to  foreicn  creditoTB.  Por  the  past  seferal 
years,  the  i#M««w^  coremment  has  been 
relyinc  on  the  DIP  for  hdp  in  deaUnc  with 
iU  ereditor»  The  DIP  reeoaamended  in- 
creased wnf"-*'  on  ootton  pradaction.  so 
that  the  Sudan  could  earn  mora  foreicn  a- 
ehsnce.  Gl«en  the  reaUty  of  the  worid 
market  it  is  Queatkmable  whether  the 
Sudan  wffl  be  able  to  inerease  its  msrket 
share,  and  «e  wonder  why  the  IMP  pre- 
aeribee  aneh  poUcy.  whidi  asems  to  be  des- 
tined for  failure.  Puithermoee.  mudi  of  this 
cotton  to  produced  on  laroe  eesle  irtlcated 
fanns.  Olfea  the  conatraintB  of  Sudan's  fi- 
nancial resduroas,  tnrmasirtt  attention  to 
cotton  meaas  that  amaU  tumeu  wffl  be 
hard-pressed  for  reaooroas. 

Ferhape  there  Is  something  that  will 
ccnne  of  all  of  this.. I  have  a  fear  that 
we  may  be  moving  too  tairidly.  In 
Older  to  make  sure  that  we  have  not 
overlooked  somrthlng.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President 
with  the  time  to  be  charged  against 
the  manag^  of  the  bllL 

The  PRKBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roD. 

The  legtdatlve  clerk  iHOoeeded  to 
call  the  roH 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFVICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without'  Objection,  it 
issoorderod. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  understand  further 
that  it  will  be  amenable  to  him  to  have 
30  minutes  equally  dlvidedL 

Mr.  »"CT.MR  I  shall  do  better  than 
that  Mr.  President:  10  minutes  equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  is  an  offer  I 
cannot  refuse. 

Would  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  be  willing  to  do  both  amend- 
ments oothat  basis? 

Mr.  '"CT-**'*  Certainly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Bbmb.  there  be  10  mtaiutes  on  each,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  offeror 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  Ull.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  his  designee. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  Preeldent  that  any  votes  on  the 
amendmoits  take  place  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disposition  of  the  Melcher 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  Mr.  President 

Mr.  OARN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  and  I  do  not  object  the  majori- 
ty leader  had  Just  walked  in.  I  think 
on  staddng  votes,  we  should  defer  to 
the  leader. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Reserving  the 
ri^t  to  object  Mr.  President  could 
we  have  a  brief  description  of  what 
these  amendments  do?  We  would  want 
to  know  if  they  are  germane,  what 
they  are,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  w»T.mr«  i  say  to  my  friend  from 
Wlsctmsin  that  I  have  provided  copies 
a  the  amoidments  to  both  managers 
of  the  biU.  The  first  one  I  am  calling 
up  is  a  sunset  amendment 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  know  we  have 
oaplM.  but  I  have  been  asked  by  mi- 
nority staff  to  have  this  on  the  record 
so  we  can  have  it  described  there. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly.  The  first 
amendment  will  be  the  sunset  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
request  been  granted  with  respect  to 
ftji5*iiig  of  votes  on  the  amendments? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  has 

not 
Mr.  BAKER.  It  sounds  like  a  good 

idea  to  me. 


Has  the  request  been  granted  on  10 
minutes  cm  each  of  two  amendments, 

eqiiaUy  divided?  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
has  not  been  granted. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
wanted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tell  us  irbaA  the 
amendment  is  before  I  agree  to  the  re- 
quest The  first  one.  as  I  undostand 
it  is  a  sunset  amendment 

Mr.  ws;t.i>«*  Tea.  The  second  oon- 
cems  congressional  approval  for  the 
issuance  of  SDR's. 
Mr.  FROXMIRE.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presklmt  do  I  un- 
derstand the  minority  manager  has  no 
objection? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.         

BCr.  BAKER.  Then,  Mr.  Presklent  I 
^Miir  unanimous  consent  that  on  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  North  Carolina,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  equally 
divided,  and  control  to  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
Mr.  President  that  whoi  and  if  a  roll- 
call  vote  is  ordered  on  the  first  amend- 
ment it  be  stacked  to  occur  after  the 
debate  has  concluded  on  the  second 
amendment  and  the  vote,,  if  a  rollcall 
is  ordered  on  the  second  amendment 
to  occur  in  sequence,  without  further 
intervening  debate. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  also  consider  a  vote  to  <»me  on 
the  Melcher  amemlment? 

Did  the  Senator  from  Montana 
desire  a  vote  on  his  first,  or  would  he 
prefer  a  vote  after  we  vote  on  the 
Helms  amendment? 

Mr.  IfELCHER.  I  think  it  would  be 
logical  to  vote  after  the  Helms  amend- 
ment as  long  as  we  are  taking  than 
up  right  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidrat  has 
debate  (included  on  the  Melcher 
amendment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No.  it  has  not  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  BAKESt  Has  an  order  beoi  en- 
tered to  lay  it  aside  tenmorarily? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tea,  it  has.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  the  Chair  rules 
on  the  request  I  understand  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor 
and  I  suggest  that  we  suivend  for  Just 
a  moment. 
I  put  the  request,  htr.  President 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na and  the  distinguished  managers  of 
thebilL 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

rD/nsAsuRT  ooui  BTumr 
If  I  may  have  the  attrition  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bOl.  we 
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CMi  lat  one  of  the 
the  miy  In  dMrt 


ataout  of 
Mr.  PNildent. 
had  Intended  to 
offer  en  anendment  which  would 
have  the  pmpoee  of  dealing  the  air 
eonecniinc  the  tanpaet  of  told  prlee 
i<»i^WjpM  on  the  leaenrei  of  the  worid 
central  banka.  It  haa  been  eetlinated 
that  W  percent  of  the  value  of  wortd 
central  hank  reeervei  ii  in  loUL  That 
tranelatea  into  about  1  taOllan  ounces 
of  lold-at  preaent  pttoea.  the  equtva- 
knt  of  $400,000,000,000.  Prof.  Robert 
MundeU.  of  ri^*^""****  Ukiiventtsr.  has 
imtlxr**'*  that  a  diance  in  the  value 
of  told  of  $100  per  ounce  would  tram- 
late  Into  the  change  in  bank  teeervee 
of  $100  baUan.  Thui.  the  changes  in 
gold  prices  have,  at  least  in  a  theoreti- 
cal aenee.  a  maastve  effect  on  bank  re- 

Now.  some  nations,  such  as  the 
Uhtted  States.  "steriliM"  their  re- 
The  United  States  has  tto  re- 
on  the  books  at  about  10  per- 
cent of  its  market  value.  In  addition, 
our  central  bank,  the  Federal  Reeerve 
System,  does  not  have  laws  which  re- 
quire the  revi^ilng  of  our  gold,  and 
thus  the  value  of  the  bank's  assets. 

Many  natkm,  however,  do  value 
their  gold  leeerves  at  or  near  the 
market  level  and  revalue  them  when 
the  market  value  changes.  What  this 
means  Ii  that  gold  prices  play  amalor 
role  in  determining  world  liquidity, 
and  the  rdattve  health  of  world  cen- 
tral bonks.  We  lgn<»e  this  today,  in 
part  because  of  a  myopia  about  the 
abflity  of  men  to  run  a  paper  numey 
aystcsn.  Instead  of  admitting  faUure 
and  adopting  something  like  a  gold 
standard,  we  press  ahead  with  patches 
on  the  preeent  system,  ignoring  even 
the  still-important  role  gold  plays  in 
worid  banking. 

If  I  had  offered  this  amendment  and 
if  it  had  been  adopted,  it  would  have 
meant  that  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
have  had  to  prepare  a  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  gold  price  changes  on  the 
fiscal  health  of  central  banks.  Such  a 
study  can  be  an  extremely  helpful  tool 
in  future  debates  about  international 
monetary  problems  and  about  future 
usee  of  gold— ours,  the  IMF's,  and 
other  central  banks. 

Yesterday,  as  Senators  will  recall. 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Soiator  frran  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  MATTniaLT)  OHtcemlng  a  gold 
study.  It  covered  a  number  of  impor- 
tant issues. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  managors  of  the  Mil.  if  they  will 
advise  me.  Is  it  their  understanding 
that  the  Mattingly  gold  amendment 
approved  yestoday  would  also  require 
a  study  at  the  effects  of  gold  price 
on  woid  central  bank  re- 
I  and  worid  liquidity? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

lenator  yield? 

Mr.  HKfiMS  Tee.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  HKDIZ.  The  aiMww  to  the  Senar 
tor's  question  is,  yes.  postttvely.  the 
M«»M.^y  amendment  would  require 
such  a  study.  That  study  would  in- 
dude  the  effects  of  gold  price  changes 
on  the  worid  central  bank  reeerves  and 
worid  Uquldtty. 

Mr.  HBUfS.  I  thank  the  SenaUu-. 
That  relieves  my  anxiety  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

(Purpow:  To  make  the  Inera— e   in  tbe 
united  StatM  quoU  in  the  Fund  end  tbe 
peitidpetlon    of   the   United 
in  the  Oeneral  AmacoMntB  to 
eCfecthre  only  tbrousfa  the  fiml 
1M4) 

Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The   PRSSIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  wm  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  (ram  North  CsroUna  (Mr. 

Hbjis)  propoiM  en  smendment  numbered 

13M. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.        

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pese  S,  strike  out  Unea  3  through  12 
end  ineeit  in  Ueu  thereof  the  (ollwlnr 

(»  by  ineertint  in  tubMctlon  (a)  after 
"loans."  the  foDowlnr  "In  the  caae  of  loans 
made  durlnc  the  fiseai  years  IMS  and  1964. 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  O80  mOUon  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
limited  to  such  amounts  as  are  appropriated 
in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts  or.  in  the 
case  of  loans  made  during  a  fiseai  year 
thereafter,": 

(3)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  "ap- 
propriated" the  followlnr  "en  amount 
equivalent  to  4.350  millltm  ^leclal  Drawing 
Ri^ts.  to  remain  available  through  the 
fiscal  year  1084.  and  on  or  after  October  1. 
1M4.  there  are  authorised  to  lie  approprl- 


On  page  4.  line  3.  insert  "tluvugh  the 
fiscal  year  1964"  after  "Fund". 

Mr.  HWfiMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  in- 
creased partldpation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  but  only  through  next  year.  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  sunset  amend- 
ment. It  would  make  the  Increase  In 
the  UJ3.  quota  In  the  Fund  and  in- 
creased participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  General  Agreemente  to 
Borrow  effective  only  through  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  financial  crisis  being 
proclaimed  by  IMF  supporters  is  by  all 
accounts  a  t^nporary  one.  Proix>nents 
of  S.  695  have  dted  the  "world's  cur- 
rent economic  problems"  as  Justifica- 
tion for  massive  increases  in  UJB.  par- 
ticipation in  the  IMF.  But  if  really  we 
examine  these  problems  we  perceive 
that  most  of  them  have  been  solved  or 
are  well  on  the  way  to  being  solved. 
For  example,  we  have  all  but  eliminat- 
ed inflation.  The  only  oO  sho^  the  na- 
tions are  experiencing  is  a  massive  re- 


duction in  the  price  of  oO.  Intaresta 
rates  have  fallen  almost  00  psfoent 
duing  the  past  S  years.  Hie  reossslon 
appears  to  be  over. 

Perhaps  a  ease  could  be  made  that 
BOOM  nations  have  not  adjusted  to  a 
raiMly  changing  worid  eoonomie  envi- 
ronment and  need  more  IMF  aaslBt- 
ance.  However,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  bellevea  this  to  be  a 
domestic  mattw  that  eadi  nation  can 
and  must  address  IndlvlduaUy.  m  fain, 
the  willingneas  of  nattona  sudi  as  the 
United  Statea  to  subskUw  those  coun- 
triea  f adng  economic  diffleultlea  may 
make  matters  worse  by  allowing  gov- 
ernments to  continue  to  IgDon  eco- 
nomic reality. 

Mr.  Preddent.  the  point  is  this:  If 
Congress  buys  the  argument  that  the 
IMF  and  the  GAB  need  to  bolster 
their  resources  for  this  crisis,  then 
surely  that  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended (miy  for  so  Icmg  as  this  crisis 
exists.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  scon  to  me  to  be  merely  a  pru- 
dent step  for  us  to  take. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEIWZ  addreased  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nted. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  rise  in 
oppodtlon  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Soiator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
amendment  as  he  correctly  explains  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  sunsetting 
the  IMF  authorisation  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1984.  in  about  18  months  or  a 
little  less.  I  can  think  of  several  rea- 
sons why  that  is.  to  my  mind,  a  dan- 
gerous propodtlon.  It  would  not  only 
obviously  change  the  nature  of  our 
commitment  to  the  IMF  in  a  substan- 
tial way  and  in  a  way  very  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration, 
but  it  would  also  establish  what  to  my 
mind  is  a  rather  dangerous  precedent 
that  all  funds  that  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  IMF  should  be  on  a  very 
short  tether. 

The  reason  I  say  that  it  is  dangerous 
is  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1984  there  is  going  to 
be  the  kind  of  wonderful  tiurnaround 
in  international  economic  conditions 
we  would  all  like  to  see.  Indeed,  even  if 
conditions  only  improve  a  little  bit. 
many  of  the  leas-developed  countries 
will  be  scarcely  out  of  the  woods. 
What  this  amendment  would  require 
us  to  do  is  reauthorixe  the  IMF.  If  we 
did  not.  It  would  mean  we  would  have 
to  pull  the  entire  4.25  billion  in  special 
drawing  rights  out  of  the  IMF  unilat- 
erally. The  fact  that  that  might 
happen,  the  fact  that  legidatlon  might 
get  short  circuited  or  hung  up.  could 
create  tremendous  uncertainties  in  the 
international  financial  markets,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  the  issue  of 
whether  there  is  enough  mcmey  in  the 
IMF  or  not.  we  ought  to  realise,  if  you 


look  at  IMF  quotas  in  1900  rdattve  to 
world  trada  they  were  equivalent  to 
12  percent,  today  that  ratk>  to  down  to 
SJ  percent  of  world  trade.  That  to  a 
decrease  of  better  than  900  percent. 

So  the  argument  that  we  are  putting 
too  much  ttoney  into  the  IMF.  I  be- 
lieve, to  inaccurate  and  flawed.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  amendment 
to  not  needed  as  wdl  as  dangeroua.  I 
yldd  to  my  iCrlend  from  ^i^aoonsbL 

Mr.  PROIZMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  thebDL  The  principal  reason 
that  I  do  to  because  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Regan  testified  before  our 
committee  that  we  would  only  spend 
about  a  fifth  of  thto  the  first  year. 
Now.  thto  would  sunset  it  after  a  year. 
Imagine  that  the  IMF  negotiated  with 
Mexico  an  agreemmt  in  which  Mexico 
would  tecdve  a  substantial  amount 
and  thai  teve  it  reednded  the  follow- 
ing year  because  we  are  required  to 
come  bade  gnd  consider  thto  again,  and 
very  possibly  the  only  purpose  tai 
coming  bask  would  be  the  likdlhood 
that  we  would  terminate  our  participa- 
tion in  the  quota  increase  for  the  IMF. 
I  hope  very  much  that  thto  amend- 
ment to  rejected.  I  think  It  would  de- 
stroy the  ef  f  ectivenees  of  thto  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
the  arguments  sgsinst  the  amendment 
both  interesting  and  puading  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  they 
are  not  goibg  to  use.  what  did  the  Sen- 
ator say.  one-fifth? 

Mr.  PRbXMIRE.  He  said  we  would 
only  use  about  $1.5  billion  of  the  $8.5 
bOllon  that  we  would  provide  in  the 
first  year.  That  to  aU  that  would  be 
borrowed  tnm  our  capital  marketa. 

Mr.  HEtics.  Maybe  we  ou^t  to 
condder  jUst  cutting  it  back  to  $1.5  bil- 
Uon  and  save  the  taxpayers  that 
burden.  ,  ^^. 

The  point.  Mi.  President,  of  thto 
amendment  to  to  require  Congress  to 
monitor  thto  dtuatkm  carefully  and  to 
have  an  optl(m  but.  most  Important,  to 
take  action  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  thto  quota  increase  to  not 
being  made  permanent  in  tenns  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved. 

If  the  managers  of  the  tSil  are  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time,  so  am  I.  .^    .    , 

Mr.  HED«Z.  Tea.  Mr.  Preddoit.  I 
wm  make  one  ctanment  on  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  IMF  authortaatlon.  As  I 
think  moat  of  my  coileaguea  know, 
when  the  IMF  enters  into  condittonal- 
ity  agreemmts.  they  are  not  12-  or  18- 
month  agreements;  they  are  S-year 
agneau^U.  snd  theref (»e  to  thto  Sen- 
ator's way  of  thinking  a  pnvosal.  in 
effect,  to  terminate  tbe  authortoatl<m 
of  all  that  we  are  considering  today  to 
going  tolall  right  in  the  middle  of  all 
the  oondltionallty  agreemoits.  So  I 
hope  theM  to  no  misunderstanding  an 
wb^  I  oppose  the  amoidmait  of  the 


Senator.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  wwT^MW  Mr.  President.  I  adc  for 
theyeaaandnaya.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  to  a 
sufficient  seccmd. 

T^  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WW -MR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  reoog- 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Preddent.  did  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  auto- 
matically lay  aside  thto  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  to 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AMKinniBrT  ao.  lasi 
(Puipoee:  To  require  congressional  authorl- 
ntkm  by  law  before  any  representative  of 
the  United  States  may  request  or  consent 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  special 
drawing  ridits) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  condder- 

ation.  _^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER,   The 

deric  will  report. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

HBMB)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

133L 

Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  smendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  to  as  follows: 


At  the  bottom  of  page  7,  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Sac  3.  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  5  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreonents  Act  (22 
VJB.C.  386c)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
dause  (f ):  and  ^  ^    ^  ^,. 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"or  (h)  request  or  oonseat  to  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  Special  Drawing  Rights". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Preddent.  thto 
gmmdment  would  require  congres- 
donal  approval  before  any  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  IMF 
may  request  or  (x>nsent  to  an  ln(»«ase 
in  the  number  of  special  drawing 
rights.  ^    , 

At  the  present  time,  only  quota  In- 
creases require  congresdonal  approval. 
TMay.  a  vote  by  the  U.S.  Director  to 
increase  the  IMF's  issuance  of  SDR's 
does  not  need  the  i4>proval  of  Con- 
gress. Similarly,  a  vote  to  approve  the 
iasuanoe  of  bonds  such  as  those  issued 
by  the  World  Bank  would  not  neces- 
sarily require  congresdonal  approval 
The  World  Bank  issues  bonds  in  the 
commercial  market  guaranteed  by  the 
fuU  fdth  and  credit  of  the  United 
States.  It  to  also  posdble  that  the  IMF 
would  use  its  gold  ss  collateral  for 
loans. 

Because  the  issuance  of  added  SDR's 
are  c(mvertible  into  dollars,  they  are 


actually  an  increase  hi  dahna  on  re- 
sources of  the  United  Statea.  By 
voting  to  increase  SDR's,  the  UJB.  Di- 
rector could  effectively  spinove  the 
transfer  of  resources  from  thto  Nation 
to  the  IMF  and  Its  dient  nattona  aa  ef- 
fectively as  a  quota  increase  would  do. 
Cmigress  should  therefore  have  to  au- 
thorise any  action  Iqr  the  U  JB.  Dtoector 
to  approve  an  increase  in  SDR's. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
make  a  habit  of  this,  but  I  rise  tai  o^ 
iMsition  to  the  amendmoit.  I  do  so  for 
several  reasons. 

Thto  amendmmt  to  very  stronfl^  op- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury.  It  to  also  adamantly  oppoaed  by 
Mr.  Voldwr.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  To  save  time.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  hto  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  dated  May  6.  be  printed  hi 
theRsooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

BoAXD  or  Govnaoas  or  the 

FllrIP"   W.»JlMMUMftT«imi- 

WtuMngtoH.  0.0.  Maw  ».  IMi. 
Hon.  Feshams  J.  Sr  Qunua, 
OiaimuM,  Committee  on  Banking,  Fttwnoe 
and  Vrtan  Affain.  Hoiae  of  Repmentor 
Uvea.  Wathington,  D.C 

DSAH  Chubmaii  St  Qniuia:  The  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade.  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  PwM'Hti  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs 
yesterday  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
IMF  legislation  that  would  require  ocmgres- 
sional  authorisation  of  a  UJB.  vote  to  ap- 
prove any  new  allocation  of  SpedMl  Drawing 
Rights  (SDR).  I  understand  that  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  Federal  Reserve's  po- 
sitiop  on  this  proposaL  I  am.  therefme,  writ- 
ing to  malLe  my  iMsition  clear  and  to  urge 
the  removal  of  this  int>vl8l<m  from  the  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  this  provision.  If  incor- 
porated into  law.  would  have  strmg  negSr 
tive  implications  for  the  potential  role  of 
the  SDR.  would  raise  questions  about  VS. 
support  for  the  SDR  and  the  IMF.  and 
thereby  adversely  affect  tbe  functioning  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  Since 
the  strength  of  my  concern  on  this  question 
may  surprise  you.  let  me  try  to  explain  my 
views  carefully. 

The  SDR  provisions  were  tbe  central  ele- 
ment of  the  first  am«'ndment  of  the  IMF  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement  in  1969.  The  basic  crite- 
ria that  are  to  be  met  with  respect  to  the  al- 
locatiim  and  cancellation  of  SDR  are  clearly 
steted  In  the  Articles  of  Agreement  (Article 
XVin.  SecUon  ir. 

The  Fund  shall  seek  to  meet  the  long- 
term  ^obal  need,  as  and  when  it  arises,  to 
supplement  existing  reserve  assete  In  such 
wi^niiCT  ss  will  pranote  the  attainment  of 
its  purposes  and  will  avoid  econunic  stagna- 
tion and  deflation  as  weU  as  excess  demand 
and  inflatiim  in  the  world. 

Since  the  Incorporation  of  the  SDR  provi- 
sions in  the  IMF  Aitides  of  Agretment, 
these  provisions  have  been  applied  very  con- 
servatively. Less  than  SDR  31%  billion  have 
been  allocated  over  14  years.  Nevertheless, 
the  SDR  has  taken  on  a  symbolic  impor- 
tance beycmd  the  volume  that  has  been  cre- 
ated, and  It  potentially  could  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  a  more  stalde  intCTnattomal 
monetary  mvironment.  Indeed,  the  second 
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,  of  Um  Aittdw  of  AgTCMMnt  in 

a  lawlilao  eaBtm  apon  the 

I  of  the  DfF  to  tMOttate  ttM  pnnw 

vtth  Om  profWani  oC  ttM  AiOdM  of  AirM> 
I -vltli  tte  okJeettTO  of  maklac  ttw 
r«vk«  tlilit  Um 
tiBthoteti 
lAitldoXZnx 

It  Is  rfgbt  tlHt  mot  ew«  dMNdd  be  takon 
tairaMlilBC^V  poitttfe  deeWon  to  aUoeate 
SDR.  TlM  SDR  Is  »  BMnstsry  issst:  evcas 
>  of  SDR  could  ha^elnflstlnnsiy 
fbr  the  funrthwliit  of  the 
mooBtary  system.  Ptar  this 
•  deeWoD  iwiuiiss  sn  W  per- 
Toto.  Soeli  s  rsqulicBMnt.  by 
I  careful  oonsldsntlaa  sod 
to  achieve  theneees- 
,  Tlie  added  unoeftalnty  oon- 
a  need  for  Ooagnesianal 
'  the  poerfbUtty  of  reach- 
lit  In  ttsBdy  fashion.  Should 
I  f oDow  the  saae  procedure- 
lit  member  countrtaa-the 
I  for  action  could  be  undercut  en- 
ttrdy. 

I  should  mr*"**—  that  the  tnteresU  of 
the  nmtod  States  in  the  health  of  iU  own 
ecQBOBy  as  vdl  ss  In  the  anooth  fnnetkai- 
mc  of  the  inteniatkiaal  monetary  system 
might  at  timasbe  wtU  served  by  a  prompt, 
posttlfe  UJB.  dsdston  on  SDR  aDocation.  for 
.  to  f orestan  a  tfobal  contraction  of 
or  to  promote  sustain- 
able, non-lnllatlanary  economic  growth  and 
leuweiy  In  the  face  of  a  contraction  in 
global  UouMtty.  Stnoe  the  United  States  has 
It  potesnt  of  the  votes  in  the  IMF,  a  posl- 
ttve  VJO.  vote  Is  required  to  approve  any 
SDR  allocation:  vahnble  time  could  be  loot 
if  ne^iias  had  to  authorise  formally  that 
vote. 

Let  me  be  dear.  I  bdleve  that  Congrem 
should  play  a  role  in  VJS.  Ooremment  ded- 
sioas  to  favor  the  sllocatton.  or  cancellation, 
of  SDR.  It  Is  ftar  this  reason  that  the  Bret' 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  contains  a  provi- 
sion requlilug  wngrmslnnsl  authorisation 
before  any  UjB.  vote  in  fkvor  of  BDR  aDoea- 
tlons.  in  sny  basic  period,  that  would  result 
in  allocatlotis  to  the  United  States  during 
that  period  in  ocem  of  the  UB.  quota  tn 
the  OfP.  in  addition  to  this  ftemal  Umlta- 
tion.  and  In  support  of  its  Intent  to  prevent 
I  aPoMitlons  and  to  provide  for  oon- 
of  e«peflenee  with  the 
SDR.  It  Is  appropriate  that  Congrem  be  con- 
sulted beftare  the  VJO.  Oovemor  In  the  IMF 
votes,  or  amrely  eipresses  U^S.  support,  for 
an  allocation  of  sm.  Sudi  consultatlonB 
have  onuiied  on  the  two  occasions  in  the 
affirmative  decisions  were 
I  fbmly  expect  them  to  take  i^aoe 
ill  ■ImllBi  I  Imiiiistsiiua  in  Hii  fiitiiii 
llius,  I  would  be  greatly  concerned  if  the 
now  contained  in  the  draft  IMF 
before  your  Committee  were  en- 
acted Into  law.  Such  an  action  mlitot  be  in- 
tsipistsd  ss  a  VM.  attempt  to  cripide  the 
the  IMP  at  the  very  time 
I  w«  are  trying  to  strengthen  the  Fund. 
I  should  bt  consulted  on  sudi  ded- 
,  M  It  hM  been  tn  the  past,  and  I  would 
that  formalised  existing 


of  the  current  limitsflnn  on 
the  aaMOBts  that  could  be  agreed  without 
further  congrosslanal  action  could  be  oon- 
i  if  thoiwht  deslrsble.  What  seems  to 
li  that  the  AttBlnlstratlon  be 
provided  with  enough  flexitalllty  to  commit 
Ina  ttaady  way  to  allocations  within  a  rea- 
lUmlt. 


For  many  of  the  saase  reasons,  I  am  also 
oonosmsd  about  another  provision  that 
Ineorporatod  Into  the  IMF  Isglslstlnn 
tsrdar  the  prowWon  rsnuiilug  that  the 
Prssldsnt  laatmet  the  VJB.  BMCuttve  Dlree- 
tor  of  the  IMF  to  oppoee  any  credtt  draw- 
i^s  on  the  IMF  by  any  country  whkh  prae- 
tlees  spartheld.  We  can  agree  that  the  prae- 
tlee  of  apartheid  is  rspugnant  and  that 
aparthsld  may  contribute  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  But  there  are  other  ave- 
nues for  examining  those  concerns,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  provision  in  the  DfF 
I  is  sn  effective  response  under  the 
The  plain  dsnger  la  that  the 
introduction  of  leglslafert  poUtteal  criteria 
Into  multilateral  IMF  decisions  by  the 
United  States  or  other  countries  could 
easily  proliferate,  in  the  end  undermining 
the  rede  of  the  IMF  as  an  effective  economic 
tnstttutlon.  In  that  connection,  the  possibili- 
ty obviously  exists,  in  some  instanres,  that 
some  other  countrlee  would  be  tempted  to 
achieve  political  purpoem  tn  the  IMF  con- 
trary to  our  Interests.  I  believe  our  basic  ap- 
proach through  the  years  in  trying  to  insu- 
late the  IMF,  to  the  extent  feasible,  from 
political  Judgment  remains  sppropriate. 
Thus.  I  would  hope  that  the  full  conunlttee 
will  remove  this  provision  from  the  legisla- 


Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Vouaoa. 

llr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
merits,  I  do  not  believe  this  propoaal  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable,  not  be- 
cause there  should  not  be  srane  kind 
of  consressional  limitaticm  on  the  cre- 
atioD  of  SDR's  but  because  there  al- 
ready is.  in  my  judgment,  a  sufficient 
limitation  imposed  by  Consress  on  the 
creation  of  SDR's;  namely  that  there 
is  mly  a  limited  amount  of  SDR's  that 
may  be  created  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  We  already  have  on 
the  books  a  provision  that  requires  the 
UjS.  Executive  Director  of  the  Fund, 
whose  vote  is  decisive  in  this  case,  to 
oppose  any  such  increase  beyond  that 
limit. 

I  also  believe  that  should  we  ever  get 
into  a  situation  where  an  increase  in  li- 
quidity by  the  IMF  is  needed,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  require  the  17.8.  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  therefore  the  IMF. 
to  have  to  come  back  to  Congress.  It  is 
not  that  Congress  might  be  unwilling 
to  act.  but  sometimes  we  are  in  recess, 
sometimes  we  are  in  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment, sometime  legislation  takes  time. 

So  I  believe  that  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  tnm  North  Caroli- 
na imnecessarily  restricts  the  appro- 
priate and  wise  flexibility  we  have 
buflt  into  the  system  and  that  the 
kind  of  limltatlms  we  would  want  al- 
ready are  part  of  TJB.  law. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  nid  it  alL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

THE  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  FREBIDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
questloo  is  on  agreeing  to  a  second 
Helms  amendment.  No.  1S3L  On  this 
queatton  the  yeas  and  nayg  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  derk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  derk  eaUed  the  RdL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annownne  that  the 
Senstw  tram  Artnna  (Mr.  Ooia- 
waxB),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
MoCluu),  and  the  Senator  tram  Con- 
nectleut  (Mr.  WnaciK)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bom), 
the  Senator  from  Callfonila  (Mr. 
Oamroii).  the  Senator  from  Arivma 
(Mr.  DaOoHciHi),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haxr),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HouDras). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bmaim),  and  the  Senator  from : 
chusetts  (Mr.  Tsowus)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  71.  as  followK 

[RoUean  Vote  Na  IM  Leg.] 
TKA8-19 
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AbdDor 

Hatch 

Prcarier 

AraMtroos 

Bawkliw 

Randolph 

CoiMn 

Benin 

Symms 

Donenld 

Hetane 

Thunnond 

■Mt 

Hiimiihrey 

ZoriiMkjr 

Jepaea 

Oraaley 

meklee 
NAT8-T1 

Andrew* 

Olenn 

Murkowakl 

BUcr 

Ooitoa 

Nann 

Bmmui 

Hatfleid 

Packvood 

Bcntwn 

Heeht 

Feu 

Btncunan 

Hetna 

Percy 

Baren 

HuddlertMi 

Proxmlra 

BMehwtts 

Inouye 

Ptyor 

Bndler 

JaekaoB 

Quarle 

BimipUfi 

JohnaUm 

Riesie 

BunScfc 

RoUi 

Byrd 

Kaatcn 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Kennedr 

flaitanea 

ChUaa 

lAUICBberg 

8*Mer 

Cochran 

Lasatt 

■lm[iia« 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Specter 

DuifOrUi 

Levin 

Stafford 

Omton 

Lone 

Stennia 

OtaMO 

Lusar 

8te*enB 

Oodd 

Mithlii 

Tower 

Dole 

Trible 

Durenberser 

MttlMfly 

WaUop 

bcleton 

lieichar 

Wanier 

InDlu 

MttcheU 

WUaon 

CHrn 

ICoynlhan 

NOT  vormo-io 

Biden 

Bait 

THnsaa 

CniwUn 

Hollinsi 

Welcker 

OeOondnl 

MeChire 

Ooldvater 

Mwlaeiiliaiim 

ment  of  ths  Senator  tram  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hkuis).  The  yeas  and  naya 
have  been  ndered  and  the  desk  wfll 
eaQ  theitdL 

The  bffl  deik  called  the  ndL 

Mr.  STEfKNB.  I  amwunoe  that  the 
Hcmator  tram  AriMoa  (Mr.  Oold- 
WAXBi).  tht  Senator  tram  Idaho  (Mr. 
MOCbon).  lud  the  Senatnr  trom  Con- 
neetieut  (Mr.  WsicacBi)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  announoe  that  the 
Bfny*™"  trimi  Ddaware  (Mr.  Bubi). 
the  Senator  from  CaUfonila  (Mr. 
CRAmnoii).  the  Senator  trom  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hakt).  the  Senator  trom  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hoiuaoa).  the  Senator 
from  ArliMia  (Mr.  DtComcaa).  the 
Bfnator  trgm  Ohio  (Mr.  MRmnAUM). 
and  the  Soiator  trom  MMndiusetts 
(Mr.  TsoMAS)  are  neoeaailly  aliMi^ 

The  PRfeSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuQAR).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  3S, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

OtallcaU  Vote  No.  us  Leg.] 
YKAB-n 

meUaa 


Roth 


Byrd 

COiMB 

lyABato 

Denton 

Dole 


Bateh 

Bawt±a 

HetUn 


Bunphrey 
Je 


Lualt 


NAY8-OT 
Ootton 


Beeht 
Betaa 


BoadiwitB 


Inouye 
Ja 


Ooefann 
Danfotth 


lAutenbers 


Dodd 

Daren 

■Mletaa 


Levin 
Laos 


Oam 
Olcnn 


Mattlnsty 
MItdieU 


Quayle 


ataffofd 


TrlHe 


NOTvormo— 10 

Bait 


lleCluie 


So  BCr.  Hiuts'  amendment  (No. 
1321)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  <m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


So  Mr.  Hblms'  amendmmt  (No. 
IsaO)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEInz.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


today  is  ooocemed  and  also  Thmsday, 
FHday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  into 
next  wedi  as  tar  as  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  mtaMnlty  leader.  I  wish  I  could  give 
a  detlnlttve  answer  to  the  very  perti- 
nent question  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
cannot. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  we  are 
trying  very  hard  to  arrange  a  schedule 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  the 
rest  of  next  week  and  accommodate 
aomf*  very  difficult  dedsions.  This  is 
about  the  way  it  looks. 

I  have  previously  announced  that  it 
was  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  that  the  Senate  would  turn  to  the 
oonslderati<m  of  the  suOT)lemental  i4>- 
proprlations  bill  yet  Umig^t  after  we 
finish  the  IMF  bill,  if  we  could  do  so. 
and  I  believe  we  should  and  wUL  How- 
ever. It  has  been  brought  to  my  attm- 
tkm  that  there  is  a  prospect,  at  least, 
of  getting  a  fairly  short  time  limita- 
tkm  on  the  dividend  and  interest  with- 
holding bOl  which  is  on  the  calendar.  I 
am  not  going  to  put  this  request  at 
this  time,  but  I  wotdd  like  to  state  it 
tor  the  oonsideration'Of  the  minority 
leader  and  others.  If  it  does  not  get 
InittaUy  incinerated  by  objections,  this 
Is  It. 

»»    tOTS — ^KSFSAL  OV  WITHHOLDniO  TAX  DM 

nmuBT  am  Divnnmis 
I  do  not  now  ask  but  I  would  ask 
that  at  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
turn  to  consideration  of  that  bill. 
whidi  is  HJl.  2973,  an  act  to  repeal 
the  wlthholdhig  tax  f rmn  interest  and 
dlvldoids:  that  that  bill  be  considered 
under  the  2-hour  overall  time  limita- 
tion to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  sides,  under  the  control  of  the 
^»ti^imiMi  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  and  that 
only  one  amencbnent  would  be  in 
Older.  That  would  be  a  committee 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  an 
hour-and-a-half  for  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  same  way.  That 
committee  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Finance  Committee 
adopted  which  I  believe  adds  to  the  re- 
pealer such  things  as  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  and  the  like.  That  would  be 
the  only  amendment  that  would  be  in 
order.  That  may  be  voted  up  or  may 
be  voted  down. 

In  any  event,  this  agreement,  if  en- 
tered into,  would  provide  that  that 
issue  would  be  behind  us  in  2  hours. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  bargain  if  we  can 
do  that. 

As  I  say,  a  Uttie  bit  later,  if  I  can 
manage  it,  I  shall  put  that  unanimous- 
consmt  request.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  I  shall  put  that  request  in  about 
15  minutes. 


'  HO.  isto 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ammd- 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  rec- 
ognition lor  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
majority  leader  irtiat  we  may  expect 
ai  fm>  as  the  program  tor  the  rest  of 


BUrPLXMXllTAL  ArPSOFBIATIOHS 

If  that  happens.  I  hope  that  we  can 
turn  next  to  the  supplonental  u>pro- 
prlations  bUl  on  Thursday;  that  we 
could  make  good  progress  on  it.  I  have 
a  two-page  list  of  amendments  that 


may  be  offered  to  the  supplemental 
appromiatliHis  bOL  I  hope  that  Is  de- 
edving.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing like  that  In  any  event,  we  would 
run  on  Thunday  as  late  as  we  are 
making  good  progress.  Thursday,  of 
course,  is  our  regular  late  evcolng. 
anyway,  so  we  shall  do  as  mudi  as  we 
can  on  the  supplemental  on  Thursday, 
then  on  Friday. 

However.  Mr.  President,  for  a  variety 
of  reascms  that  I  have  to  accede  to,  I 
am  afraid,  it  aniears  we  ought  to  stack 
votes  on  Ftiday.  So  we  will  continue 
the  debate  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bOl  on  Friday,  but  we  shall 
not  have  votes  on  it. 

CaSLBTVBIU. 

On  Monday,  there  is  already  an 
order  to  turn  to  the  consideratton  of 
the  cable  TV  bilL  There  is  a  13-hour 
time  limitation  on  that.  I  have  strong 
reason  to  think  the  whole  13  hours 
will  not  be  used  and  we  may  finish 
that  much  earlier.  In  any  event,  that 
is  the  order. 

There  is  also  the  statement  by  the 
acting  majority  leader  in  the  Raooao 
saying  that  there  will  be  no  votes  on 
that  Monday,  so  we  shall  stad(  votes 
on  Monday  ss  welL  So  we  win  consider 
the  cable  TV  bill  on  Monday  and  stadL 
votes  unto  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday.  I  shsll  bring  the  Senate 
in.  if  it  will  agree  to  do  so,  very  early 
so  we  can  start  voting  on  this  haystack 
of  votes  we  wHl  accumulate  on  the 
supplemental  appropriati<His  bUl  and 
on  the  cable  TV  bOL 

Tuesday  wHl  be  a  big  day,  then,  for 
voting.  I  do  not  know  how  many  votes 
we  »h*ii  have,  but  we  shall  have  a 
bimch.  I  predict  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  cable  TV  and.  I  hope, 
the  supplonental  u>propriati(His  bUl 
as  well  on  Tuesday. 

If  we  do  not  finish  the  supplemental 
appropriations,  it  will  go  over  imtil 
Wednesday.  I  urge  Senators,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  do  the  supplemmtal 
as  quickly  as  possible  because  we  now 
have  in  our  Aivropriations  Committee 
two  House-passed  appropriatiiHis  bills 
out  of  our  series  of  13  regular  bills. 

By  the  way.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  l^ieaker  of  the 
House,  to  the  Republican  leader,  and 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  their  Appropriations  Committee  for 
sending  us  these  bills  that  soon.  I^st 
year.  I  beUeve,  it  was  July  27  before 
we  got  the  first  one  of  those  bills  frcmi 
the  House.  I  am  grateful  for  that 
Having  gotten  them  in  hand.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  on  and  do  than. 

HU9  APFBOPaiAIIOm/LSaiSLATIVS 

ArvaoPBiATioira 
So,  by  Wednesday  of  next  we^  I 
hope  that  we  shall  have  from  our  com- 
mittee the  HUD  vDpropriations  bUl 
and  the  legislative  appropriations  bill 
to  take  up  and  complete  next  week  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  mday. 
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Ux.  PNrident.  that  to  an  awful  lot, 
tfut  ve  have  an  awful  lot  to  do. 

In  anawcr  to  the  minority  leaiier. 
that  li  thie  general  outlook  as  best  I 
can  Jeseribe  VL  I  appneiate  his  ques- 
tion at  this  time,  because,  while  tt  Is 
*—"pi«»  and  virtually  Involves  almost 
every  riimafnr  In  some  way.  I  think  if 
we  aie  folnc  to  make  it  wort  that  way. 
we  have  to  lode  It  in  by  unanimous 
eoosent.  So.  at  approidmately  8:30 
pjB^  It  win  be  my  hope  to  se^  reooc- 
nitloo  and  propound  a  series  of  unani- 
at  requests  and  hope  for 
agreements. 


WIBWATIONAL  MONETARY 
FOND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  09S). 

The  FRCSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  smendment  1319. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  set  aside  by  unani- 
mous consent  a  while  ago  for  oHisider- 
atioD  of  a  pair  of  amendments  by  the 
Hfustm-  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hhjis)  and  votes  thereon  and  aJso  to 
allow  some  considermtion  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  smendment  so  we 
can  understand  those  arguments. 

I  have  gone  over  some  of  them  and  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  proposal  to  Increase  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  for  Borrowing  for  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions that  contribute  to  this  fund  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  proviso  of  a 
policy  that  has  been  suggested  and  ap- 
proved informally  by  the  various  coun- 
tries that  are  part  of  the  10  original 
countries  starttaig  the  IMF  plus  Swit- 
Mriand  and  which  participate  in  the 
General  Agreements  to  Borrow,  the 
podUcy  would  take  those  funds  out  of 
the  GAB  which  is  held  separate  from 
the  general  fund  and  utilise  them  in 
the  other  areas— a  change  of  policy 
that  is  described  by  those  who  feel 
that  this  is  wise  policy,  where  they 
state  it  Is  possible  that  this  safety  net 
will  not  have  to  be  used  and  that  only 
possttdy  it  would  be  used,  possible 
should  be  changed  to  probable.  They 
make  the  point  that  creditors  includ- 
ing the  United  States  will  have  to 
concur  in  its  use.  That  is  assuring  that 
GAB  resources  will  be  provided  only  in 
connection  with  onergency  situations. 

Wdl.  we  are  in  an  onergency  situa- 
tion. It  is  very  much  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. That  is  why  this  bUl  is  before 
us.  Indeed,  in  the  United  States,  the 
emergency  is  quite  great,  too— an  econ- 
omy that  is  rather  shaky  and  particu- 
larly because  of  Fednal  deficits  that 
are  approximately  $aOO  billion  for  this 
year  and  next  year.  I  am  quoting 
David  Stodman.  who  said.  "The 
budget  defldts  for  the  United  States 
wHl  remain  In  that  range  for  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see." 


Tes.  we  are.  Indeed,  In  an  emergency 
right  now.  and  the  current  problems 
that  we  are  faced  with  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  are  Indeed  an 
emergency  or  we  would  not  have  this 
bUl  bef<ve  us  today.  We  were  not 
scheduled  to  have  this  Increase  In  the 
quotas  until  1985.  but  because  of  the 
economic  emergencies  in  several  coun- 
tries, particularly  less-developed  coun- 
tries, the  suggestion  Is  made  that  we 
hasten  that  contribution,  and  that  has 
resulted  In  this  bill  being  before  us 
today. 

The  $00  to  $61  bOllim  in  the  total 
International  Monetary  Fund  has 
been  dwindling  downward.  It  Is 
thought  that  the  $20  billion  that  is  re- 
maining out  of  that  $00  or  $61  billion 
of  International  Monetary  Fund  avail- 
able in  the  general  funds  wlU  disap- 
pear by  f  alL  In  other  words,  loans  will 
be  made  to  the  magnitude  of  about 
$20  trillion  out  of  the  Fund  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  in  order  to  stabilise 
their  economies. 

Now,  that  would  be  done  before  fall. 
We  are  in  an  emergency.  There  is  no 
argument  about  an  emergency.  It  is  an 
emergency.  The  triggering  of  this  new 
policy,  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it.  some  restricti<»8  or  some  re- 
straints on  it.  will  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tes.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  ttota.  Montana  for  yield- 
ing. I  understand  his  concern,  and  I  do 
share  it.  As  I  understand  what  he 
seeks  to  accomplish  with  his  amend- 
ment, or  perhaps  some  modification  of 
it.  is  to  try  and  set  an  appropriate  con- 
trol on  the  use  of  the  General  Agree- 
ments to  Borrow  with  respect  to  the 
non-OAB  members.  Do  I  understand 
his  concern  correctly? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tes.  the  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  opportunity  for  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular, the  United  States,  to  use  the 
q^edal  drawing  rights  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  to  Borrow  fund  and 
not  have  them  dwindle  away  before 
our  need  arises,  ss  it  did  in  1978.  and 
possibly  what  would  be  there  for  us  to 
use.     

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  way  I  interpret  his  amendment  to 
be  drafted,  it  would  almost  certainly 
preclude,  as  he  has  drafted  it,  any  use 
of  funds  except  for  the  members  of 
the  General  Agreements  to  Borrow.  Is 
my  understanding  of  this  amendment 
correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  \»  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  as  drafted  will 
preserve  the  existing  policy  up  until 
the  recommendation  for  this  chsnge, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  not  gone  into 
effect  yet.  I  Just  recommended  that  we 
keep  it  there  and  determine  later  on 
whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
follow. 


Mr.  HDNZ.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
agreeable.  I  have  sone  laaguate  s^ileh 
the  Senator  oould  offer,  or  I  oould 
offer,  that  I  think  would  succeed  In 
adilevlng  the  objective  of  the  Benator. 
which  we  have  just  worked  out  Per- 
haps If  the  Senator  would  take  a  look 
at  the  language  which  I  have  added.  It 
might  succeed  In  srtrtressing  his  prob- 
lem. I  feel  confident  that  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  to  something  like 
what  I  have  suggested,  we  ml^t  Im- 
prove the  amendment  and  actually 
strengthen  the  legislation  along  the 
lines  that  I  think  he  wants. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  O^nCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  c^^e  rolL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsoit  that  the  order  for 
the  quonuncall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Soiator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hma).  has  offered 
some  language  to  my  amendment  that 
I  find  favor  with.  It  would  add  at  the 
end  of  the  ammdment  the  proviso: 
Unless  the  Secretary  determines, 
meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  so  notifies  the  Congress  in 
writing  together  with  his  reasons  for 
such  determination  that  the  commit- 
ment of  any  part  of  such  funds  is  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  international  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  could  threaten 
the  international  monetary  system. 

The  words  I  read  are  the  modifica- 
tion recommended  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk  and  so  modify  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana,  first 
of  aU,  for  raldng  this  issue.  I  think  it 
is  an  Important  one.  Second,  I  think 
his  modification  of  the  amendment 
makes  the  amendment  operative  in 
the  way  in  wtiich  he  originally  would 
have  wished  It  to  operate.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  modification  and  his  amend- 
ment is  an  excellent  one.  Speaking  for 
myself,  and  I  think  I  spMk  for  the 
other  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  am  willing  to  strongly  support 
the  amendment  not  just  on  the  floor 
but  in  conference  as  welL 

BCr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amoidment. 

Mr.  BIELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  consideration  and  thorough 
reasoning  in  recommending  the  modi- 
fication. 

BCr.  ^E3KZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  put  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


mmt  of  the  Soiator  from  Montana,  as 
modlftod. 

The  amendment  (No.  1119)  as  modi- 
fled  was  agneed  to. 

Mr.  BmCE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  whldi  the 
i  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRoioflRB.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Purpose:  TO  add  technical  siiMndmentt  to 
bsnkinglavs) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendmwit  to  the  deA  and  ask  for  its 

i^„^mMmi»  #wnrf«ter«tkin.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
smendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  dert  read 
asfoUows: 

The  Senator  tram  Utah  (Mr.  Oaui)  pro- 
poses sn  smffidBient  numbered  1332. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecti«n.  it  is  so  ordoed. 

The  smendment  Is  as  fbUowc 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  sdd  the  f <dlowtns: 
TITLS  m— MISaEU<AinBOU8 

Shi  301.  (S)  Section  304.  306, 310,  and  311 
of  the  Home  Morts—e  Dtodosure  Act  of 
1976  (13  U4C.  3803.  3807,  3809,  and  3810) 
sie  »"«tMit«i  by  itrfldnc  out  "standard  met- 
ropoUtan  etatlsUcal  area"  wherever  It  ap- 
peen  and  iMertlns  In  Ueu  thereof  "primary 
metropoUtaa  statistical  area,  metropolitan 
■tatistical  slea,  or  coosdldsted  metropcdi- 
tan  statistical  areas  that  is  not  oaeaprlsed  of 
designated  primary  metropoHtan  statistical 


(b)  Seetkm  303(1)  of  the  Depositay  Insti- 
tutions Ifatiagement  Interiocks  Act  (13 
U.&C.  3303a))  is  amended  by  stiiUnc  out 
"standaid  metropolitan  statistlcel  area"  and 
Iniffrtins  in  lieu  thereof  "primary  metropol- 
itan sUtlstieal  area,  the  same  metropolitan 
■tatistical  area,  or  the  same  consolidated 
metropoUtaa  statistical  area  tbat  is  not 
oompriaed  o|  designated  primary  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas". 

Sac.  30X  Secticm  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insuiance  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1813)  is  amended 
by  inseitlnclafter  the  third  sentence  the  fol- 
lowlnr.  "Sash  such  appointive  member  may 
continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  unto  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  QuallfieO.". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  the  minority  and 
majority  sides.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  It.  ^_ 

If  there  Is  sny  question,  let  me  just 
qui^ly  say  that  it  changes  the  name 
at  the  FDIC  "standard  metnHMditan 
statistical  area"  to  the  new  terms  that 
were  adopted:  "metropolitan  statistical 
area,  prinaary  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  consolidated  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area.'* 

I  ask  for  its  Immediate  adoption. 

The  PRlSSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendmoit  is 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reoowlder  the  vote  by  which  the 
ammdm^  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
rnotUm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAS8LET.  Mr.  President. 
Ooppeas  appears  to  be  well  (m  Its  way 
to  rqieattag  a  critical  mistake:  Ap- 
profval  of  an  Increase  in  t^e  Intema- 
tloiul  Monetary  Fund's  quota  and  an 
expansion  of  the  general  agreemraits 
to  borrow.  Congressional  support  for 
thto  sction  would  condone  and  rein- 
force (dd  policies  which  have  not  been 
successful,  and  hold  little  prcmilse  of 
overworking. 

•nie  IMF  was  organized  to  provide 
sluHt-teim  loans  to  nations  facing 
temporary  debt  problems.  In  far  too 
many  cases  IMF  assistance  has  gone 
beyond  the  point  of  being  short-term, 
mnA  It  rapifUy  «^^#"g««g  Into  a  long- 
term  f(H«lgn  aid  organization.  All  of 
this  Is  han)ening  at  a  most  inappropri- 
ate time.  The  fact  that  the  lending  in- 
crease Is  an  off-budget  outlay  further 
adds  to  the  mlsconc^tion  by  many 
that  it  costs  nothhig. 

StaKC  there  are  no  funds  in  general 
revenues,  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
borrow  to  finance  the  American  por- 
tion of  the  quota  increase.  This  bor- 
rowing not  only  increases  the  Federal 
defidt,  it  also  crowds  out  private  bor- 
rowing. We  cannot  afford  to  thwart 
our  economic  recovery  by  passing  a 
measure  leading  to  larger  defldts  and 
higher  interest  rates.  Money  diverted 
to  the  IBCF  is  m<mey  which  cannot  be 
used  for  the  private  capitalization  vital 
to  a  healthy  American  economy. 

The  quota  increase  adds  to  the  debt 
load  of  countries  slready  in  serious  fi- 
nancial straits,  and  forces  more  ques- 
tionable loans  on  the  books  of  U.S. 
banks.  We  are  merely  piling  new  debt 
on  old  debt.  Brazil  has  provided  us 
with  ample  evidence  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  IMF  assistance  plans  in  re- 
solving problems  faced  by  financially 
8train>ed  countries. 

Several  of  the  IMF's  normal  condi- 
tionality  terms  run  contrary  to  the 
goal  of  encouraging  cwital  formation 
and  the  economic  growth  necessary  to 
get  out  from  under  their  debt  load. 
Rather  than  force  a  cutback  in  con- 
sumption, which  is  often  paired  with 
an  increase  in  taxes,  the  private  sector 
must  be  encouraged  toward  stimulat- 
ing growth. 

"mOi  so  many  nations  in  financial 
trouble  at  the  same  time,  U.S.  exports 
will  be  affected.  As  part  of  the  IMF 
austerity  plans,  these  nations  will 
most  likely  cut  imports.  Thus,  West- 
em  countries  will  experience  a  drop  in 
the  donand  for  their  goods,  and  at  the 
—Ml*  time  will  be  picking  up  the  tab 
for  those  very  same  countries  who  are 
no  longer  purchasing  Western  prod- 
ucts. This  cannot  possibly  benefit 
American  workers,  nor  is  it  any  way  to 


alleviate  hl^  UJL  unemployment. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  policy  of  encourag- 
ing productive  growth,  not  an  austeri- 
ty iKogram  resulting  In  economic  stag- 
nation. 

The  United  States  must  not  buckle 
under  to  threats  and  idle  dalms  from 
debt-ridden  countries  and  the  interna- 
tional *«^"Mwg  community.  This  Ill-ad- 
vised messure  is  not  the  mly  t9- 
proach  to  the  international  debt  situa- 
tion that  many  would  have  us  bdleve. 
I  am  puBled  by  those  who  purport 
the  best  way  to  aid  the  poor,  debt-rid- 
dled nations  is  to  add  to  their  debt 
Proponents  of  the  quota  increase  slso 
say  we  would  not  be  balling  out  the 
big  banks  who  made  imprudent  loans 
since  one  of  the  postulates  In  the  IMF 
package  plan  is  continued  lending  par- 
tidpation  by  those  banks.  Therefore, 
bailed-ln  banks  will  continue  loaning 
to  nations  threatened  by  insolvoicy. 
and  which  were  not  credit  worthy  in 
the  first  place. 

Too  often  Congress  throws  more 
money  at  a  bad  program  in  the  hope 
of  miraculous  finding  a  solution. 
Some  think  that  if  we  funnel  through 
enough  funds,  a  cure  will  be  found.  We 
must  make  a  dramatic  departure  from 
that  type  of  thinking  if  we  are  ever  to 
stroigthen  our  own  economy.  We  are 
faced  with  deficits  of  such  proportions 
the  actual  magnitude  defies  belief. 
Tet.  we  are  actually  considering  an  ad- 
ditional injection  of  $8.4  billion  to  the 
IMF.  That  money  must  come  from 
some  place,  and  as  always,  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  is  forced  to 
dig  a  littie  deeper  in  his  pockets  to 
fork  over  the  money.  The  crudest 
blQW  is  that  the  taxpayer  will  not  see 
any  of  these  dollars— they  will  go 
abroad  to  those  far  less  deserving  than 
the  American  small  businesspeison, 
homebuyer,  and  farmer. 

I  cannot  vote  for  any  increase  in  the 
IMF  quota  increase  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  opposing  this  ill- 
advised  and  inappropriate  use  of  our 
financial  resources. 

QUOTA  mCKEASK  FOR  THK  nnXRHATIC^AL 
MOHKTART  rUKS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  under  the  very  able  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Garn,  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  effort  into  the  pending 
legislation,  S.  695.  By  and  large  I  be- 
lieve they  have  come  up  with  a  good 
product.  That  is  a  considerable 
achievement  when  you  consider  the 
issues  at  stake  here. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  are 
very  strong  differences  among  mem- 
bers with  regard  to  this  proposal  It 
may  be  fair  to  characterize  the  general 
view  in  Congress  toward  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  an  IMF  quota  in- 
crease as  skeptical,  but  willing  to  coop- 
erate. We  do  want  to  have  good  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  should 
bear  finiM'«<«^'  responsibility  for  cush- 
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OoBuntktse,  however, 
tarumetcm 
to  ttiii  paitieiilar  quoU  increaM.  More 
Imiwrtaiitly.  thej  have  made  algiiUl- 
cant  pracTMi  in  this  tocUatian  toward 
InaUtuUi^  the  Undi  of  nfecaardi 
that  can  ptevent  the  nine  thine  froni 
fcini— rftiy  In  the  future.  We  ahould 
of  these  aapeeti  of  8. 


Mr.  Preaklent.  everyme  underatandi 
the  need  to  pfCfvent  the  dlwppearanee 
of  export  markets  aa  a  reault  of  eoo- 
nonie  oontraetlon  in  developtaiK  na^ 
contraction  that  could  be 
If  credit  Is  cut  off.  In  fact. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  VB.  na- 
tiooal  interest,  this  concern  is  the 
most  compelling  reason  for  sumxvUng 
this  bUL  The  quota  Increase  is  Just  one 
part  of  a  very  complex,  oncoing  proo- 
em  of  reflnandnc  debt  reschedullnt. 
and  negotiation  of  economic  adjust- 
ments in  developing  nations  in  the  in- 
terest of  avoiding  a  default  or  a  per- 
petaal  debt  crisli.  ICany  of  the  devel- 
optaig  nations  that  are  experiencing  fi- 
nancing dlffleultieB  are  major  export 
markets  for  the  United  States.  Default 
by  those  nations,  or  acute  fiscal  strin- 
gency that  reduces  their  purchases 
uiiiscai.  means  both  lost  exprat  op- 
pcvtunities  for  the  United  States  and 
lost  jobs  tar  American  dtlKns. 

In  addition,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
Increasing  aware  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  trade  relations  for  develop- 
ment in  both  the  developed  and  the 
developing  world.  It  makes  sense  to 
take  steps  to  insure  that  the  pain  of 
rriffailon  does  not  permanently 
damage  this  engine  of  growth.  To 
bridge  the  gap  in  this  poriod  of  dlsln- 
flstlon.  the  quoU  increase  serves  the 
function  of  keeping  the  machinery  of 
International  trade  and  finance  in 
good  wooing  order,  so  that  there  are 
no  abrupt  gearshifts  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  compensate  for  later  aa.  In 
fact,  the  increase  may  be  more  signifi- 
cant as  a  symbol  of  commitment  to 
trade  and  development,  and  to  the  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  institutions 
that  foster  both,  than  tot  the  dollar 
value  of  the  resources  that  wiU  be  put 
at  the  IMF's  dtapoeaL  But  that  does 
not  make  the  issue  any  less  important. 


Whatever  one's  Judgment  of  the 
IMF  quota  Increase  request.  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  agree  that  a  touch  of  skepticism 
about  the  debt  quagmire  we  are  con- 
fftmted  with  is  a  healthy  thing.  It  is 
difficult  tar  many  of  us  to  believe  that 
some  of  these  proUems  could  not  have 
been  avoided,  had  both  lender  and 
governments  exercised  more  prudence 
over  the  past  decade  with  regard  to 
overseas  lending.  That  is  not  to  gloss 
over  the  tremendous  challenge  the 
taitematlonal     financial     community 


faced,  for  example,  in  reeyeUng  OPBC 
surpluses  generated  after  19TS.  But  it 
is  fair  to  expect  that  we  should  show 
that  we  have  learned  some  leasnns 
from  the  experience  of  relying  too 
much  on  the  aanimptiffn  of  continued 
inflet*'*"  and  expanding  markets  in 
maldng  financial  decisions.  More  safe- 
guards with  respect  to  international 
lendtaig.  and  mrae  prudence  in  making 
P^tTUwii^T  decisions,  should  lead  to 
trade  relations  that  have  more  staying 
power  because  they  are  less  subject  to 
being  upset  by  shifts  in  the  world 
economy.  Congress  has  the  right  to 
expect  better  perf<nmanoe  in  the 
future  as  part  of  the  price  of  apiMrov- 
ing  this  quote  Increase. 

Fortunately,  the  members  of  the 
winking  Committee  have  shown  great 
sensitivity  and  coocem  over  this  issue, 
and  they  have  come  up  with  some  an- 
swers that  are  reflected  In  S.  0M.  For 
example,  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
will  be  required  to  include  the  particu- 
lar exposure  of  a  lender  with  respect 
to  a  particular  country,  as  well  as 
transfo*  risk— risk  that  foreign  ex- 
change f^"»<wg«  will  not  suffice  to 
meet  debt-financing  obligations— in 
examination  and  supoviskm  proce- 
dures. A  new  apedal  reserve  wiU  be  re- 
quired of  ti^nMwg  institutions  where 
the  regulator  detomines  that  the  in- 
stitution's exposure  in  a  particular 
country  is  sasorlatiert  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  borrower  country  wHl 
have  a  protracted  inability  to  make 
scheduled  paymente  on  ite  external  in- 
debtedness. Furthermore,  reschedul- 
ing fees  on  international  loans  wiU  be 
required  to  be  amortiaed  over  the  ef- 
fective life  of  the  loan  in  those  cases  is 
rnnrntlsllj  deemed  to  represent  inter- 
est income.  This  will  prevent  banks  in- 
volved in  rescheduling  loans  to  capital- 
ise on  the  debt  problem  by  accounting 
for  the  fees  in  current  profitability:  A 
practice  that  has  rightly  offended 
many  Members  of  Congress.  New  rules 
on  capital  adequacy  and  broader  dls- 
dOBure  of  banks'  exposure  with  re- 
qtect  to  lending  abroad  also  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  enlisting  Investors 
and  shareholders  as  the  best  pragmat- 
ic self-interested  check  <m  rash  or 
heedless  lending  that  is  unlikely  to 
have  a  favorable  payoff,  either  for  the 
lender  or  for  the  developing  nation. 

We  wlU  see  how  these  new  regula- 
tory devices  and  information  disclo- 
sures work,  snd  if  tou^ier  action  is 
needed  in  the  future,  we  can  proceed 
accordingly.  All  of  these  changes  go  in 
the  direction  of  greater  public  aware- 
ness scrutiny  of  intematiraial  lending. 
That  is  a  good  thing,  because  the  more 
information  the  maricetolaoe  has,  the 
better  markete  will  opoate.  This  bill 
does  not  commit  us  to  subsidtsing  cer- 
tain of  our  export  markete  in  perpetui- 
ty-it Just  gives  us  a  breathing  space 
to  determine  where  we  should  go  fnmi 
here.  Given  the  safeguards  incorporat- 
ed In  this  legislation  by  the  Banking 


Committee,  the  Senator  tram 

is  prepared  to  support  the  IMF  quota 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President  I  bdieve 
that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  provide 
adequate  reaouroes  for  the  IMF.  IWl- 
ure  to  provide  adequate  reaouroea 
poses  an  unacceptable  riA  to  the  U  A 
mt^ntntmny  and  the  wotld  economlc 
system.  Our  support  for  the  IMF  is  an 
Investment  in  protecting  J3JB.  Jobs. 

The  \J&  economy  and  U.8.  JObs  are 
faipreaslngly  dependent  on  export 
trade.  Indeed,  recovery  of  the  UdS. 
economy  and  reducing  unemployment 
Is  to  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  In- 
creasing sales  of  export  products. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  decline  in  the 
UJB.  GNP  is  attributed  to  sharply  re- 
duced expcut  sales. 

As  an  example  of  the  growing  imptv- 
tance  of  export  trade,  30  poroent  of 
JJ  JB,  industrial  output  is  exported  and 
one-sixth  of  our  manufacturing  Jobs 
are  dependent  upon  foreign  trade.  Ten 
percent  of  our  GNP  now  comes  from 
expmte.  which  is  double  the  ratio  of 
only  10  years  ago.  Since  1977.  4  out  of 
5  new  manufacturing  Jobs  created  in 
the  United  States  produce  for  foreign 
markete  and  40  percent  of  XJJB.  farm- 
land now  produces  for  export  Sale  of 
export  producte  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  a  stable  international 
paymente  system. 

The  IMF  is  an  tntemati<mal  organi- 
sation designed  to  promote  stable  fi- 
nancial conditions  in  order  to  promote 
international  co(n)eration  and  trade. 
Stabilising  financial  conditions  tn  the 
developing  countries  promotes  politi- 
cal stability  and  beneflte  the  United 
States  economically  because  40  per- 
cent of  our  expmte  sie  sold  to  those 
maikete  ^K^thout  a  stable  Internation- 
al economic  system,  we  cannot  have 
prosperity  at  home. 

The  UJB.  investment  in  the  IMF  is 
not  foreioi  aid.  The  U.8.  share  of  the 
increase  is  ao  percent  of  the  totaL  The 
other  146  member  nations  are  provid- 
ing 80  percent  of  this  Increase.  Coun- 
tries that  borrow  tram  the  IMF  are  re- 
quired to  repay  with  Interest.  IMF  ad- 
justment loans  are  available  to  all 
members,  not  Just  the  devel<9ing 
countries.  In  fact.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Stetes,  remectively.  have 
been  the  largest  users  of  DCF  re- 
sources. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  global  debt 
problem  is  a  deep  and  prolonged 
worldwide  recession.  The  recession  was 
triggered  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's faflure  to  coordinate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  The  combinatlwi  of 
record  fiscal  budget  defldte  and  a  se- 
verely restricted  money  supply  sent 
real  interest  rates  to  record  levels. 

Deficit-Induced  high  interest  rates  in 
the  United  States  attracted  foreign 
capital,  in  <»der  to  invest  in  UJS.  dol- 
lars. This  bid  up  the  value  of  the 
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dollar  and  at  the  same  time  devalued 
the  fflirTftyf*"  *«**"g  jwmjimiipmL 

As  a  resuitthe  devdoptng  countries 
faced  suMtentiaUy  menaaed  debt 
servke  ooste  because  of  an  ofervalued 
dollar  and  record  real  Interest  ratea. 
The  receaslDn  greatly  redneed  demand 
for  their  products.  Oomaodtty  prices 
f dl  to  thelt-  lowest  levd  in  real  terms 
sinoe  the  Great  Deprearion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  d4eline  in  the  world  economy 
has  result^  In  a  dIaUiriMug  trend 
toward  protectionist  trade  poUdes  by 
the  world'*  developed  oountrtes  In  an 
attempt  to  mvteet  dooMaUe  Jobe. 

Although  the  pxlmarir  oanae  of  the 
global  debt  proUetai  Is  the  worldwide 
receaskm.  there  is  also  an  dement  of 
overlendlnt  and  ]Mdk  of  caution  by  the 
banks.  Aootrdingly.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee amendmente  to  the  IMF  quota 
increase  letlslation  which  requires  In- 
creased suporvlsion  over  the  interna- 
tional lennig  activttieB  of  UJB.  banks. 

Mr.  President  the  key  to  correcting 
the  world's  economic  problems  lies  in 
adopting  poUdes  that  restore  confi- 
dence, foster  loww  interest  ratea.  and 
promote  sound  econnmfct  growth.  The 
United  States  must  play  a  leading  role 
in  this  process. 

XJJB.  ecosKmilc  programs  must  be  for- 
mulated with  a  i^obal  pengiective  rec- 
ognising that  the  world  economy  is 
now  Interdepoident  In  order  to  have 
a  sustalnattle  dcmiestic  economic  recov- 
ery we  must  implement  credible  and 
coordinated  monetary  and  fiscal  pedi- 
cles in  order  to  reduoe  real  intofest 
ratea.  The  huge  and  growing  fiscal 
biMlBet  defldte  must  be  brought  under 
controL  And.  the  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  in  getting  the  agreement 
of  the  deviel(H>ed  countries  to  cotmli- 
nate  their  economic  polides  and  cor- 
rect the  ndsalinement  of  Interest  and 
exchange  rates. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  that  it  is  In 
our  best  taterest  to  increase  IMF  re- 
sources at  this  tlxoB  in  wder  to  cslm 
the  «"^~^»i  mariceto  fostering  confi- 
dence and  economic  stability.  The 
United  States  must  exert  strong  lead- 
ership in  order  to  encourage  other 
countries  to  promote  sound  economic 
pOlldes  and  to  avoid  self-defeating 
trade  protectionist  policies.  Sunxnt 
for  the  IMF  Is  an  Investment  In  XJB. 
Jobs.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  supporting  this  imp<ntant  leglsla- 
tlcm. 

Mr.  MUftKOWSKL  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  60S,  an  act  to 
mmaaA  the  Brettem  Woods  Agreemente 
and  the  Interaatkmal  Lending  Super- 
visions Act  I  am  sdeaaed  that  Con- 
gress, the  administration  and  the 
h^wMwg  community  of  this  country 
are  all  woAlng  togethn  to  formulate 
greatly  needed  and  long  overdue  regu- 
lations whkh  wlU  result  in  futiue 
intematioaal  monetary  policy  being 
pursued  on  a  more  reaaonsMf  and  re- 
strained basis  than  Is  presently  the 
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Mr.  Presldait  B.  895  would  do  two 
things.  Ftost  it  would  increase  our  spe- 
cial drawing  ri^te  In  the  IMF  to 
$5J10J  mUUon.  In  effect  this  means 
that  our  fhianrial  obligation  to  the 
IMF  would  be  increased  by  $5.8  bil- 
lion. TogiAher  with  the  Increase  in  our 
quota,  we  would  also  Increase  our  obli- 
gaUon  to  the  general  arrangemente  to 
borrow  by  $2.7  Ulllon.  bringing  our 
total  input  in  the  GAB  to  $4.7  billion. 
The  total  $8.5  bmhm  is  a  part  of  an 
overall  $40  billion  Increase  In  IMF 
funds. 

Hie  second  thing  that  S.  895  does  is 
ftahllah  an>ropriate  authorities  to 
standardiae.  supervise  and  regulate 
foreign  lending. 

Increases  In  our  quota  obligations  to 
the  IMF  are  not  new.  Quotas  for  all 
ntfT"^*^  countries  are  reviewed  and 
adJiMtiMl  every  5  years  to  tobpodA  to 
changes  in  other  economic  aggregates 
like  GNP  and  value  of  world  trade. 

As  a  banker  and  a  conservative,  not 
to  mention  an  elected  official.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  relish  the 
thought  of  aiwroving  such  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  tajg^ayer  dollars.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  without  this  world- 
wide Increaae  in  IMF  resources,  the 
international  trading  system  could 
tareak  down.  And  with  it  could  go  the 
minions  of  Jobs  provided  by  the  rough- 
ly $260  billion  In  goods  the  United 
States  expcHte  each  year.  Each  $1  bil- 
lion in  exports  now  creates  about 
25,000  Jobs  in  this  country.  Already, 
debt-laden  countries  have  had  to  cut 
Xmck.  sharply  on  their  imports,  hitting 
VS.  export  businesses  hard.  In  fact 
the  problems  of  Third  World  nations 
will  likely  reduce  XJJB.  economic 
growth  by  about  1  percent  this  year. 

Many  of  the  nations  with  the  largest 
debt  problons  have  dose  ties  to  the 
United  States  and  are  of  great  strate- 
gic Importance  to  the  United  States. 
Were  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentiiui  to 
go  banknu>t  or  suffer  political  upheav- 
al, the  international  damages,  in  eco- 
nomic and  hiunan  terms,  could  be 
oiormous. 

Title  I  also  s^eks  to  insure  better  ac- 
counting and  evaluation  procedures  in 
the  IMF  on  foreU^  borrowing,  and 
closer  congressional  involvement  in 
American  activities  concerning  inter- 
national finance.  The  authors  of  this 
bill  dearly  recognize  that  a  sound 
international  system  is  as  vital  to  our 
own  welfare  as  it  is  to  the  LDC's.  We 
have  always  worked  hard  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  f  ixumcial 
Instltotions  and  have  paid  much  more 
t^%n  our  fair  share  Into  them.  It  is  im- 
pcntant  to  remember  that  the  IMF 
was  formed  originally  to  serve  as  a 
bank  for  the  industrialized  nations, 
and  that  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  ite  biggest  customers.  We  have 
drawn  on  IMF  funds  24  times  for  a 
total  of  $8.6  billion.  The  United  States 
holds  19  percent  of  the  voting  rights 


in  the  fund  and  has  veto  power  over 
important  decisions. 

The  general  arrangement  to  borrow 
was  also  set  up  at  our  urging,  primari- 
ly to  finance  drawing  from  IMF  by  the 
10  major  industrialised  nations.  In 
fact  it  was  our  Idea  to  expand  the 
GAB  arrangement  to  allow  funds  to  be 
available  to  other  countries  to  deal 
with  sizable  balanceH>f  sMtymente  prob- 
lems which  could  threaten  the  stabili^ 
ty  of  the  system. 

If  the  United  States  did  not  support 
the  nCP  and  insists  on  a  severe  oon- 
InbcUon  of  LDC  importe  and  brarow- 
ing.  It  could  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  UJS.  economy  by  decreasing  ex- 
ports to  the  LDC  marketa  UJB.  ex- 
porte  to  Mexico  woe  already  down  28 
percent  in  the  first  8  months  of  1982. 

The  gross  external  debt  of  the  UXTs 
is  about  $650  bOlion.  The  sfase  of  this 
debt  and  the  dangers  it  implies  for  the 
stability  of  the  international  numetary 
BVBbem  underscore  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  intenuttiofud  lending.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  today  is  intoided  to 
institute  such  reforms. 

Title  II  of  S.  695  requires  Federal 
tianiring  agcndes  to  establish  proce- 
dures and  standards  by  which  to 
evaluate  a  domestic  bank's  foreign 
country  exposure,  the  extent  of  ite 
transfer  risk  (that  is,  the  risk  that  a 
borrower  will  not  be  able  to  c(Hne  up 
with  the  hard  currmcy  needed  to  pay 
off  ite  debt),  and  capital  sufficiency. 
Title  n  also  requires  banks  that  fear 
their  foreign  loans  may  be  in  trouble 
to  set  up  special  reserves  to  cover  the 
potential  loss.  Then  it  prohibita  the 
bank  from  going  out  and  lending 
money  from  the  special  reserve  to  the 
same  country. 

Mr.  President  this  legislation  is 
badly  needed.  Not  only  for  the  health 
of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  survival 
of  the  intematioiuJ  monetary  syston. 
but  also  for  historical  and  moral  rea- 
sons. I  must  vote  for  the  increase  in 
the  IMF  quota  But  the  meat  of  the 
bill— the  requlremente  for  creation  of 
a  sounder,  more  logical  system  of  for- 
eign lending  and  borrowizig— is  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  my  support  of  S.  895. 

We  must  insist  on  reqmnsible  fiscal 
polides  in  devdoping  countries.  We 
must  expect  the  same  frtnn  our  own 
banking  institutions.  One  of  the  prin- 
dples  on  which  the  IMF  is  founded, 
and  which  is  all  too  often  forgotten,  is 
that  in  exchange  for  financial  hdp  in 
times  of  crisis,  the  borrower  must  un- 
dertake to  institute  an  economic  stabi- 
lization program.  This  bill  gives  us  a 
diance  to  rearm  this  principle  by  es- 
tablidiing  enhanced  supervision  of 
international  monetary  transactions. 

And  in  this  the  United  Sttttes  has  to 
take  a  dominant  role,  not  only  because 
of  ite  historic  econoHnic  podtion  and 
ite  great  wealth,  but  for  the  sake  of  ite 
own  economic  recovery. 
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Mr.  Pmidept.  I  urge  the 
&8M. 

Ifr.  LADTCNBKRO.  Mr.  Preridoit. 
the  adminirtrmtlon's  request  tm  $8.4 
union  to  flnanee  ezpanded  XJB.  par- 
ttftimtV?"«  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMF)  !■  an  isue  frousht 
with  contfuveriy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Suboommtttee  m  International  Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy,  I  have 
paid  vedal  attention  to  this  bOL  And 
I  can  attait  to  the  travaU  the  Banking 
CWnmtttee  went  through  In  develop- 
ing the  ifgffi^**""  before  us.  WhUe  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  falls 
short  of  perfection.  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents a  pragmatic  rational  response  to 
the  realities  that  confront  us. 

None  or  us  on  the  committee  rel- 
ishes the  promect  of  M  percent  in- 
crease In  the  n.S.  commitment  to  the 
IMF  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
And  with  a  national  unonployment 
rate  of  over  10  percent,  real  interest 
rates  at  unprecedented  levels,  and  the 
biggest  Federal  deficits  in  history,  it  Is 
a  particularly  difficult  pill  to  swallow. 
Eight  and  a  half  trillion  dollars  Is  a  lot 
of  money  and  it  could  be  put  to  good 
use  In  preventing  further  cuts  in  es- 
sential services  to  our  own  dtlaens. 
But  the  consensus  that  onerged  tnaa 
the  extensive  hearings  we  conducted 
was  that  we  simply  had  no  realistic  al- 
ternative. The  risks  of  Inaction  are  un- 
acceptable. To  refuse  the  requested 
funds  would  be  to  undermine  delicate 
multilateral  arrangements  to  manage 
and  defuse  what  has  become  a  very 
dangerous  international  financial  sltu- 


Already  this  year  and  last,  there 
have  been  disruptions  In  the  normal 
flow  of  International  paymoits.  Some 
of  the  largest  debtor  countries  were 
unable  to  gmerate  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  to  meet  their  exter- 
nal obligations  in  a  timely  manner. 
Fortunately,  these  crises  were  tempo- 
rary. The  IMF  has  been  able  to  step  In 
and  contain  the  problem.  Typically,  it 
has  done  so  by  extending  balance-of- 
payments  assistance  conditioned  on 
the  mdaptkiia  of  adjustment  policies  by 
the  debtor  countries.  In  the  more 
recent  cases,  too,  the  Fund  has  played 
a  pivotal  role  In  arranging  debt 
reschedulings  and  continued  access  to 
capital  markets  with  the  private  banks 
involved. 

The  Fund's  ability  to  play  this  role, 
though,  depends  crucially  on  its  capac- 
ity to  provide  translti<»ial  balance-of - 
pajonents  support.  Unfortunately,  the 
Fund  wHl  have  effectively  exhausted 
its  resources  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Should  another  major  debtor 
nation— or  two  or  three— experience  li- 
quidity pnrtdems  once  the  Fund's  re- 
sources are  committed,  what  then? 
The  copsequencea  could  well  be  cata- 
strophic, not  only  for  the  country  and 
its  direct  creditors,  but  for  the  entire 
world  economy. 


Let  there  be  no  mistake  The  XJJB. 
economy  Is  ^ully  Integrated  with  the 
global  system  and  the  Impact  would  be 
felt  In  this  country  with  devastating 
rapidity.  It  Is  all  too  easy,  in  fact,  to 
omoeive  of  scenarios  in  which  this 
could  happen.  Let  me  give  you  Just 
one  example.  AcccnxUng  to  Dr.  wmiam 
R.  Cllne  of  the  Institute  of  Intema- 
tl<Hial  EooncMnics.  were  Argmtlna, 
Braail.  and  Mexico  together  to  miss  1 
year's  debt  service,  and  were  the  banks 
holding  those  loans  forced  to  write 
them  down,  the  result  would  be  a  loss 
for  the  nine  largest  VS.  banks  of 
ahnoet  $14  billion.  This  would  reduce 
their  capital  base  by  one-third.  The 
upshot  would  be  sudden  and  severe 
contractions  In  their  loanable  funds  by 
a  factor  of  about  16  to  1.  For  every 
dollar  written  off,  16  would  be  with- 
drawn from  other  credit.  The  impact 
on  the  U.S.  monetary  system,  and  ulti- 
mately the  real  economy,  is  hard  to  es- 
timate with  precision.  But  it  woxild  be 
nothing  short  of  hair  raising. 

There  are  less  dramatic— and  more 
probable— sTfnsrios  as  well.  Without 
the  additicmal  IMF  resources,  LDCs 
would  be  forced  to  resort  to  abrupt 
and  severely  disruptive  adjustments  as 
their  access  to  private  credit  markets 
was  foreclosed  by  continuing  balance 
of  payments  deficits.  The  Treasury  es- 
timates the  magnitude  of  the  adjust- 
ments that  would  be  necessary  at  be- 
tween $35  and  $40  billion  per  year. 
Virtually  all  this  would  be  registered 
as  reductions  in  LDC  Imports.  And  re- 
ductions in  LDC  imports  inevitably 
means  reductions  In  developed  country 
exports.  For  the  United  States,  this 
would  mean  a  cut  In  ONP  growth  of 
about  1  percent  In  real  terms  and  an 
increase  of  around  $12  billion  In  our 
trade  deficit. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
export  losses  of  this  magnitude  also 
have  a  serious  impact  on  employment. 
Estimates  are  that  for  every  $1  billion 
decrease  in  UJB.  exports.  34.000  Jobs 
are  lost.  A  $12  billi<m  decline  in  U.S. 
exports  would  thus  produce  a  Job  leas 
of  around  300,000.  Nor  should  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  over  the  last 
decade.  U.S.  exports  to  LDC's  have 
risen  from  a  quarter  to  almost  a  third 
of  the  total  U.S.  export  market  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  trade  Is  a 
critical  element  In  the  total  economy. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  export  of  man- 
ufactured goods  alone  accounts  for  In 
excess  of  100.000  Jobs  In  New  Jersey. 
The  value  of  manufacturing  exports  in 
New  Jersey  exceeds  $68  million  and 
constitutes  approximately  12.2  percent 
of  total  State  production. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  voted 
15  to  0  to  report  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  favorably  Is  an  Indlcatkm  of  Just 
how  compelling  these  realities  are  and 
of  the  effort  that  was  expended  in 
finding  a  formula  that  could  do  Justice 
to  the  various  and  partially  conflicting 
goals  Involved.  It  Is  also  testimony  to 


the  hard  work  and  capable  leadenhlp 
of  Senator  Oam,  ehaiiman  of  the  fuU 
committee.  Senator  HBax.  dialtman 
of  the  Suboonunittee  m  International 
Flnanoe  and  Monetary  PoUey.  and 
Senator  PmoaaaaM,  who  is  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  both  the  full  committee 
and  subcommittee. 

Some  have  tried  to  characterise  this 
IMF  quota  Increase  and  the  com- 
spcmding  expansion  In  the  general  ar- 
rangements to  borrow  (OAB)  as  a 
"bank  bailout."  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a 
certain  grain  of  truth  In  that  asser- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  banks  with  ex- 
posures in  the  less  developed  world 
would  be  the  most  ImmedlatiB  benefici- 
aries of  any  Increased  IMF  assManoe. 
I  believe  the  legislation  before  us. 
though,  should  also  be  construed  as  a 
bank  responslbUity  bUL  I  say  that  for 
two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  oranmittee's 
bill  combines  the  requested  Increase  In 
IMF  funding  with  reforms  designed  to 
assure  much  closer  regulatory  supravi- 
sion  in  foreign  lending  by  UJB.  banks. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  pri- 
vate banks  in  this  country  and  abroad 
have  been  at  least  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  buildup  of  relatively  short 
term,  less  developed  country  debt  that 
is  the  principal  source  of  strain  In 
today's  international  financial  system. 
In  all  too  many  Instances,  lending  poli- 
cies have  been  focused  on  the  enor- 
mous profits  to  be  reaped  by  recycling 
petro  dollars.  Too  little  attention  was 
paid  to  possible  transfer  risks  and  the 
dangers  of  concentrated  foreign  expo- 
sure. When  conservative  regimes  In 
this  and  other  developed  countries 
chose  to  control  Inflation  with  tight 
money,  high  real  Interest  rates,  and 
worldwide  recession,  the  banks  took 
the  precaution  of  shortening  the  ma- 
turities on  their  UX  assets,  com- 
pounding debt  service  difficulties.  The 
legislation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee addresses  these  problems  by: 

First,  directing  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  to  include  country  exposure 
and  transfer  risk  explicitly  in  their  re- 
spective supervision  and  examination 
prooediu«s: 

Second,  mandating  the  establish- 
ment of  special  reserves  against  non- 
performing  foreign  loans,  such  re- 
serves to  be  charged  against  current 
income: 

Third,  requiring  appropriate  amorti- 
sation of  rescheduling  and  other  fees 
charged  in  connection  with  interna- 
tional lending; 

Fourth.  maJ<«:»^Mng  collection  In  for- 
eign exposure  information  from  the 
relevant  ti^nirtTiy  institutions  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  requiring  public 
disclosure; 

Fifth,  directing  the  U.S.  Executive 
Director  to  the  IMF  to  seek  changes  in 
the  funds  policy  aimed  at  Improving 
the  quality  In  scope  of  information  on 
external  debt  and  Including  possible 


Umlts  on  public  sector  borrowing  as  an 
dement  <A  IMF  stiWltittnn  plane; 

Sixth,  drectlns  the  banking  agen- 
cies to  se^  agreements  with  our  coun- 
terparts tti  other  ooantrles  vls-a-vIs 
consistent  supervlaary  poUeles  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  lendtaig;  and 

Seventh,  mandating  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  standards  of  capital 
adequacy  tor  the  flntur^*^  Institutions 
Involved. 

These  provisions.  Mr.  Presidait. 
should  he^  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
ImprovidHit  lending  by  Intonatlonal 
banks  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  second  place,  the  legialatlve 
history  surroundhig  this  measure,  on 
both  the  Bouse  and  Senate  side,  clear- 
ly sugi^sls  that  the  Oongress  wishes 
to  put  the  banks  tm  notice  that  they 
are  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for 
helping  to  restore  stabflity  to  the 
International  finandal  system.  It  Is  ob- 
viously in  their  interest  to  do  so.  But 
in  my  Judpnent.  and  I  believe  in  the 
Judgment  of  most  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Pi^n^fwg  Committee,  this  wHl  re- 
quire the  hanks  to  accept  a  somewhat 
lower  return  on  their  assets  in  foreign 
countries  than  might  otherwise  be  the 
case.  In  the  long  tenn.  the  on^hope 
for  surmounting  the  current  crisis,  or 
near  crisli,  is  a  global  economic  recov- 
ery that  will  generate  the  kind  of 
growth  required  to  enable  drtitor 
oountries  to  meet  their  external  obli- 
gations. There  are  significant  and  ob- 
vious trade  offs  between  debt  service 
burdens  and  the  volume  of  trade  In 
real  goods  and  services  that  can  be  sus- 
tained. Fareign  exchange  absorbed  by 
interest  and  principle  payments 
cannot  be  used  to  purchase  Imports. 
Therefore  it  is  expected  that  banks 
with  exposures  In  countries  that  re- 
ceive IMF  assistance  will  cooperate  by 
iftiaring  a  portion  of  the  lists  of  the  ad- 
Justmenti  that  have  to  be  made.  Res- 
toration of  long-term  world  financial 
stability  ^ould  not  be  sou^t.  nor  can 
It  be  achieved,  solely  lAirough  the  Im- 
position of  austerity  on  the  debtor 
countries.  The  banks  will  have  to  play 
a  role  as  welL 

This  is  the  context,  Mr.  President,  In 
which  the  first  paragraph  on  page  9  of 
the  committee's  report  should  be  un- 
derstood. I  offered  this  language,  and 
the  committee  was  kind  enough  to  ap- 
prove it.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Committee  bsi  spproved  a  subiUn- 
tial  increMe  In  the  United  States'  coatrlbu- 
tlon  to  the  Internatlaosl  Mooetaiy  Fund 
with  the  undentandlnc  tbat  the  euirent 
round  of  IncreMes  slthoinh  neoemitated, 
in  part,  by  ■hort-term  requirements— are  xe- 
qulied  to  help  achieve  Umg-tenii  stabiUty  in 
the  intahatkmal  finsnrtal  marketplaoe. 
The  Committee  wishes  to  wnphsslse  that  its 
■pproTSl  of  the  increase  is  predicated  on  the 
ezpectatioti  that  the  operaOona  of  the  Fund 
will  be  directed  toward  wMtrrtna  this  long- 
term  goal  and  avoidittc  the  need  for  another 
request  for  increased  cantrttmtfciu  in  the 
near  term.  WhUe  the  Committee  recofnises 
the  need  for  periodic  adjustments  in  IMF 
quotas  in  line  with  the  growth  in  world 


tiade  and  payments.  It  wishes  to  rednee  the 
pcsribmty  of  repeated  caDs  for  additional  fl- 
w«««*ig,  and  aooordtnAr  directs  the  Seere- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chabman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  report  to  the 
fy— iH±jM.  at  timely  intervals  on  prosresi 
being  made  toward  the  long-term  goal  of 
acfatevins  a  better  lialanoe  in  the  pattern  of 
IntenMtiooal  payments  throui^  a  reduction 
in  the  alae  of  payment  imbalances. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  takes 
those  words  very  seriously.  I  intend  to 
f  (dlow  developmoits  in  this  connection 
with  great  care.  The  administration, 
the  IMF,  the  international  banks,  and 
our  friends  in  the  LDCs.  should  all 
understand  that  the  $8.4  billion  that  is 
bdng  provided  in  this  legislation  Is  not 
a  downpayment.  The  Congress.  In  v>- 
provlng  these  funds,  has  done  its  part. 
I  urge  the  bulks,  the  debtor  countries, 
and  the  IMF,  to  heed  this  warning  se- 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support,  with  extrone 
reservations.  S.  695.  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
International  monetary  fund.  During 
the  Soiate  Banking  Committee 
markup  and  floor  consideration,  a 
number  of  amendments  which  I  pro- 
posed were  adopted  which  I  believe 
make  S.  695  much  more  palatable  and 
aocQ>tahle.  My  amendments,  in  my 
opini<m.  substantially  improve  the 
quality  of  S.  695. 

One  concern  I  have  wrestled  with  is. 
How  long  the  current  quota  increase 
will  last?  In  my  ophilon.  it  is  very 
likely  the  proposed  quota  increase  will 
be  exhausted  in  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time  than  anticipated.  In  this 
regard  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  conduct  a  review  and  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  gold  reserves  held  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  includ- 
ing the  feasibility  of  returning  all  or 
part  of  the  fund's  gold  reserves  to 
fund  members;  the  feasibility  of  sell- 
ing the  fund's  gold  reserves  in  an 
effort  to  raise  capital,  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  gold  lendhig  facili- 
ty whereby  the  fimd  would  lend  gold 
to  fimd  members  who,  in  turn,  would 
use  such  gold  as  collateral  for  loans  in 
the  private  sector.  The  amendment  ex- 
amines an  alternative  to  the  necessity 
of  fund  members  increasing  their 
quota  to  raise  cia>tlal  for  the  IMF. 
Such  ^ould  prove  helpful  in  the 
event  the  current  $8.4  billion  fails  to 
last  the  intended  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
Ilk*  to  make  an  observation  concern- 
ing the  $8.4  billion  increase  in  the  T3J8. 
contribution  to  the  IMF.  Let  us  not 
fool  ourselves,  this  Is  only  a  temporary 
bridge  loan.  After  passing  this  propos- 
al, we  are  going  to  have  to  cross  our 
fingers  and  hope  for  a  sustained  world 
eoon<»nlc  recovery.  In  my  opinion,  you 
cannot  solve  a  debit  problem  with 
more  debt.  Nevertheless,  the  economic 
consequences  of  failing  to  pass  the 
pending  quota  increase  would  far  out- 


wei^  the  cost  of  this  proposal  How- 
ever, the  countries  fttdng  economic 
hard  times  will  have  to  make  dlfflcult 
dedsifnis  and  intonal  adjustments. 
For  example.  Mexico  could,  and  may 
have  to  in  the  future,  solve  Its  debt 
problem  by  the  selling  of  its  oil  re- 
serves. I  recognise  the  politlcsl  sensi- 
tivity and  difficulty  of  Implementing 
such  toui^  decisions;  nevertheless, 
you  cannot  borrow  your  way  out  of 
debt  Moreover,  the  United  States  wUl 
not.  and  cannot,  siqvort  quota  tai- 
crease  after  quota  Increase  to  address 
the  falling  econmnies  of  undeveloped 
nations.  The  answer  to  solving  the  eoo- 
noBoic  problems  of  developing  nations 
and  their  debt^ervicing  problems  Is  to 
encoiu'age  eooncnnlc  growth  by  allow- 
ing foreign  investmmt  in  those  rui- 
tions  and  opoiing  their  markets  to  for- 
eiflv  trade.  If  these  countries  would 
permit  a  freer  flow  of  trade  and  Invest- 
ment across  their  borders,  it  would  be 
a  positive  step  to  solve  their  debt  prob- 
lema. 

While  approving  a  UJB.  quota  in- 
crease to  the  IMF  Is  a  short-term. 
Band-Aid  i4>proach  to  a  loogier  torn 
and  more  fundamental  problem,  there 
is  a  need  at  this  time,  unfortunate  as 
It  may  be,  to  inject  the  IMF  with  a 
temporary  fix  for  reasons  related  to 
the  stability  of  domestic  economic  re- 
covery and  the  improvement  of  the 
American  trade  position. 

The  American  economy  functions 
within  an  increasinfl^  Interdependent 
world  economy.  In  other  words,  when 
we  talk  about  economic  recovery,  we 
can  no  longer  separate  the  dCHnestIc 
from  the  Intematiozud  onnponaits.  If 
we  were  to  pull  back  our  share  of  as- 
sistance to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, our  trade  with  those  countries 
would  consequently  be  reduced,  since 
they  could  no  longer  afford  as  many 
UJS.  Imports.  For  the  U.S.,  prospects 
for  growth  would  diminish,  our  trade 
deficit  would  grow,  and  lost  Jobs  would 
frustrate  economic  recovery. 

To  be  more  specific  if  we  were  to 
reduce  financial  assistance  to  the 
LDC's.  it  is  estimated  that  growth 
could  be  about  1  percent  less  than  ex- 
pected, and  our  trade  deficit  would 
grow  very  rapidly  due  to  the  loss  of 
$12  billion  or  so  in  exports  to  LDC's. 
Lost  Jobs  in  vital  export  sectors  would 
compound  the  difficulty  of  our  recov- 
ery efforts.  Estimates  indicate  that  for 
every  $1  billion  decrease  in  UJB.  ex- 
ports we  lose  24,000  Jobs.  This  suggests 
that  a  $12  bOlion  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports would  produce  a  Job  loss  of 
300  000. 

The  facts  are  dear.  Olvea  the  reft- 
ance  of  American  economic  growth  on 
^obal  economic  recovery.  I.  albeit  re- 
luctantly, support  the  administration's 
request  to  increase  oiu*  contribution  to 
the  IMF. 

However,  while  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  trade  in  our  debate  over  the 
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It  hM  bean  within  tbe  eon- 
test  9t  how  the  quoU  tocrwaa  will 
foatar  *»■— Iwn!  tiade,  ntliar  tban 
bow  It  vffl  hnt  Amertan  flsportan.  I 
ratar  9edflaJtr  to  tbe  UM  of  emort 
•nd  other  unfair  tradtaw 
tar  eou^rlee  that  reeelve 
fTTMnple.  the 
poultry  liwhalij  In  my  own  State  has 
■eenltiahare  of  tiadltlan  markets  in 
the  Middle  BMt  dwindle  from  100.000 
metric  torn  shipped  tai  1961  to  practi- 
cany  aero  In  IMS  and  IMI.  The  de- 
dtaw  was  due  to  the  use  of  ^vort  sub- 
hy  the  BrasHians.  The 
I  offered  and  my  col- 
otfeied  addreai  theae  trade 
I  as  adequately  as  they  can  be 
given  the  multilateral 
nature  of  the  IMF. 
The  thrust  of  aD  my  amendmoits  re- 
is  to  instruct  17.8.  fund 
to  take  steps  toward 
the  eiimlimtlan  of  the  use  of  unfair 
tiadiiw  practices  employed  by  coun- 
tries that  receive  IMP  assistance.  The 
Intent  of  the  amendments  Is  to  ive- 
vent  countries  such  as  BrasQ  from 
I  to  subsidiBe  their 
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In  summary.  1  applaud  the  efforts  of 
my  coOeacues  to  wwk  for  a  bill  that 
reflects  the  senw  of  Coogrees  that  the 
Uhlted  States  wiU  no  kmser  tolerate 
the  use  of  uniteir  tradinc  practices. 
The  Senate  has  demflnstrated  through 
passapi  of  this  bUl  their  wHl  to  en- 
force the  rules  irtileh  conuwise  a  fair 
trade  system.  We  wffl  not  stand  idle 
while  IMP  recipient  countries  blatant- 
ly .violate  the  principles  of  internation- 
al trade  agreements  to  the  detriment 
of  American  exporters.  What  the 
Senate  has  done  to  the  bill  eoDcemlng 
the  IMP  is  Just  the  first  step:  We  must 
continue  our  work  to  bring  equity  to 
the  international  trading  system. 

One  final  topk;  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. Many  have  called  this  legislation 
a  bailout  for  the  Ug  banks  who  have 
made  imprudent  loans.  I  disagree.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  is  the  ca«e  for  the 
banks  will  be  lending  more  numey  and 
win  in  turn  be  required  to  stretch  out 
rwM*"g  loans,  thus  preventing  early 
payment.  Secretary  Regan,  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee addressed  this  issue.  In  this 
regard,  his  testimony  was  as  f  oUows: 
It  nn  IMF  a  Bun  "Bailout"? 

I  steo  kaofv  there  la  »  wMwpwd  concern 
that  en  Imiiaw  In  DCF  reaouroes  will 
anoant  to  a  bank  bsa-out  at  the  ezpenae  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  ICany  would  oon- 
taod  that  the  whole  debt  and  liquidity  prob- 
ta  the  fault  of  the  banka-tbat  they^ 
theuMelw  and  the  reet  of  us  into  this 
thovh  sned  and  incompetence,  and 
we  intend  to  have  the  DfF  take  the 
off  their  handa.  Thla  line  of 
is  daiweroualy  ■"'■'—''""t  and  I 
would  Uke  to  aet  the  reeord  atraisht. 

Pint,  the  atepa  that  are  bdns  taken  to 
deal  with  the  financial  problem,  includinc 
the  Inereaee  in  DCF  fceouroea.  require  con- 
t«mM«i  imultiiient  Inr  the  banks.  Far  from 
aDowliw  them  to  cut  and  run.  orderly  ad- 


to 
to  adopt 
That  b  csaetly 
what  li  bappaniiw. 
And  It  la  not  a  departure  from  past 
I  have  bad  Traamy  ataf' 
noe  In  the  SO 
iriileh  reeelvod  the  laraast  net 

In  the  lait  few  yeaia.  to  aee 
had  been  "baOed  out"  In  the 
_  ^  _  at  the  period  from  ISTI  to 
mld-ltn.  they  found  that  for  the  countrtea 
whkh  r^  Bkoat  heavily  on  private  bank  fl- 
iiMi»i«iif,  DfF  pncrana  have  been  followed 
up  by  new  bank  -lendinc  much  sreater  than 
the  amount  iHatwr-^  by  the  Fund  itaelf . 
Thto  alBO  holds  trae  for  the  M  eountriea  aa 
a  sioup:  net  IMF  dtabuneBoents  to  thla 
group  durlnt  the  period  were  tlLS  bOUon. 
while  Mt  bank  lendinc  totalled  $49.7  taOUon. 
itoultinc  in  a  ratio  of  4J  to  1  durtnc  this 

The  aeoond  point  I  would  like  to  ttrem 
here  ia  the  notion  that  the  increase  in  IMF 
reaouroea  ia  conUiw  mainly  from  the  United 
Statea.  Hie  n.8.  share  in  the  increase  in 
DfF  naouroM  is  IS  percent— which  obrioua- 
ij  mean  other  eountriea  are  putttnc  up  the 
i«mataiii«  <a  percent,  the  sreat  bulk  of  the 
tnmrasr  By  puttins  up  IS  percent  of  the  In- 
crease, we  WiU  «»'»hit»iii  our  votinc  share  at 
Just  over  IS  percent.  The  principle  of 
weVited  voUne  on  which  the  DCF  operates 
has  been  key  to  its  etfectlvenem  over  the 
years  and  to  ensurinc  that  we  have  a  voice 
vote  ■p"'"!*"***'*  to  the  share  of  re- 
■e  provide.  Ma}or  paUer  dedskma— 
thoae  Just  taken  on  the  quoU  in- 
-requlre  an  85  percent  majority  vote, 
which  meaiH  that  we  have  a  veto  over  all 
audi  itirrlKtmrn  Some  of  our  allies  would 
dalm  that  we  arent  pullins  our  own 
welcbt— that  our  stake  in  world  trade  and  fi- 
nance is  bicser  than  the  share  of  resources 
we  are  proposins  to  put  into  the  DiF  would 

•nie  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  the  whole  debt  and  liquidity  proMem 
cannot  f atriy  be  said  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
commercial  banks.  In  fact,  the  banUnc 
system  as  a  whole  performed  admirably 
over  the  last  decade,  in  a  period  when  there 
were  widespread  fears  that  the  tntematlm- 
al  monetary  system  would  fall  apart  for  }mA 
of  finandnc  in  the  aftermath  of  the  oil 
shffiAs  The  banks  manased  almost  the 
entire  Job  of  "recydinT'  the  OPBC  surplus 
and  settlns  oil  importers  throusb  that  diffi- 
cult potod.  Some  of  the  innovations  and  de- 
cisions that  banks  made  in  the  process, 
which  seemed  rational  and  neoeeaary  at  the 
time  to  them  and  to  others,  may  seem 
doubtful  in  retrospect,  slven  the  way  the 
world  economic  environment  cfaansed.  But  I 
think  we  can  asree  that  sovemments  have 
had  a  sreat  deal  to  do  with  shaplns  that  en- 
vironment. 

With  reference  to  International 
lending  activities  of  financial  butitu- 
tions.  this  legislation  seeks  to  prevent 
excessive  and  Imprudent  lending  prac- 
tices in  the  future.  In  this  regard.  I 
would  like  the  sections  of  the  Senate 
Wanking  Committee  report  dealing 
with  international  lending  supervision 
be  included  in  the  Racoao  at  this 
point. 

The  sections  follow: 

IKTBBIUTIOIIAL  LBISIIKI  SurSBVISIOII 

As  outlined  above.  In  hearinss  on  the 
aouroe  of  the  problems  that  some  countries 
recently  have  experienced  in  servidns  their 


external  dsMi. 
the 


to 
of  ltn-T4 


the  nnmmlttes  foaad  that 
in  ttw 
that 
devriop  after  the  oO  priee  I 
and  especially  of  Iflt-M. 

limply   higlMr   Ofl 

that  lanporttng  natlans  would  have  to  < 

larpw  penantaae  of  their  (' 

le  reaouroes  to  pay  for  oO  impocta.  To  l 

pone  the  dedlnea  In  domestle  standards  of 

]Mtm  and/or  declines  In 

fotmatlon  which  would  result. 

tries  borrowed  abroad.  Itils  ^ 

by  the  txpertsflon  that  rspayments  could 

be  made  In  the  future  with  dollars  and 

other  foteisn  euireneles  whoae  real  valuea 

had  been  eroded  by  inflation. 

Rtainc  balance  of  payments  detletts  of  oQ 
impostinc  natiooa  were  matched  by  the  sur- 
pliMes  of  the  ofl  exporters.  Hie  latter  chose 
to  Invest  their  surpluses  in  the  Industrial- 
tmd  eountriea.  to  a  sJsnWfciant  extent,  in 
commercial  bank  deposits.  These  deposlte 
were  the  primary  source  of  the  funds  loaned 
to  the  devdopins  countries  that  were  step- 
ping up  their  f  ordsn  borrowinss  to  finance 
oO  imports. 

The  expectation  that  foreisn  borrowinss 
could  be  repaid  with  demeeiated  currencies 
also  prompted  some  countries  to  increase 
their  borrowinss  abroad  in  order  to  finance 
capital  imports  and.  thereby,  to  accelerate 
their  domestle  economic  srowth  rates. 

A  lack  of  timely  data  on  the  total  external 
indebtednem  of  bMUvMoal  countries  contrib- 
uted to  ooaunereial  banks'  problems  in  keep- 
ins  fully  abreast  of  the  srom  foreisn  bor- 
rowinss of  some  countries  and  hampoed 
those  banks'  ability  to  exerdse  sufficient  re- 
straint on  burrowlnt  countries. 

Woridwide  inflation  eventually  and  f  ore- 
seeably  led  to  wcalatins  interest  rates  and 
worldwide  reoearfon.  Theee  two  develop- 
ments seriously  affected  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. Thrir  ability  to  earn  foreisn  curren- 
cies by  exportins  was  cut  sharply  at  the 
same  time  that  the  risinc  cost  of  debt  serv- 
ice sreatly  increased  their  need  for  those 
foreisn  eurrendea.  Less  developed  countries 
that  tend  to  be  particularly  dependent  on 
commodity  exports  were  particularly  hard- 
hit  by  the  recession  and  the  attendant  drop 
in  commodity  prices. 

The  central  banks  of  some  of  theee  coun- 
tries found  that  their  net  expoits  simply 
were  not  somatinc  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
f on^  currencies  to  meet  the  requlremente 
of  public  and  private  sector  borrowns  to 
make  interest  and  principal  paymento  on 
their  foreisn  debts.  This  is  a  risk  that  Is 
unique  to  international  lendlnr  known  as 
"transfer  risk";  it  is  the  risk  that  a  borrow- 
er, even  if  be  has  no  shortase  of  his  own  do- 
mestic currency,  will  not  be  able  to  purchase 
the  foreisn  currency  needed  to  service  hia 
debt  to  a  foreisn  creditor. 

The  sross  external  debt  of  less  developed 
countries  now  totals  approximately  $550  bil- 
lion. It  includes  oblisattons  ransins  from 
short-term  credit  to  loans  that  do  not 
mature  for  10  to  SO  years.  It  includes  oblisa- 
tions  owed  to  sovemments  and  official  insti- 
tutions like  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank, 
as  well  as  those  due  to  commercial  banks 
from  various  countries.  The  portion  of  debt 
owed  to  sovemments  and  official  institu- 
timis  is  estioMted  at  more  than  35  percent 
of  the  total— or  some  $300  billloiL  Of  the  re- 
mainlnc  $$50  billion.  $370  billion  is  owed  to 
lianks.  Approximately  one-third  of  that 
bank  debt  is  due  to  UJB.  banks. 

C.  T.  Conover,  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy, noted  in  his  t.f!fttpv«"y  before  the  Com- 
mittee that: 


aCKBOto 

that  aval- 


of  the  Board 


Junes,  198S 

"In  um,  the  throe 
^^hMaaiii  the 
sure  RevlsW'  OiiinwiH 
ate  traaafcr  risk  and 
'  u^len  into  bank 

Paul  A.  ▼•leker. 
of  Oovemoc*  of  the 
told  the  CaSBmlttee. 
the  rapid 
lendinc  and!  today's 
the  need  for  careful  rerisw  of 
dea  and  other  Ideas.^ 
'  In  a  subsequent  "Joint 
the  Conmtttee.  the  three  IMeral 
ulatoty  aceades  outlined  a  flva-potait  pro- 
siam  that  they  had  devdoped  to  Improve 
supervision  and  reculatlon  of  taitematkmal 

lendinc* 

The  Coouatttee  oooduded  that  the  reeent 
ddit-servlce  problems  bdnc  eaperieneed  by 
some  countries  indeed  does  provide  dear 
evidence  that  improvemsnts  are  needed  In 
the  supervision  and  reculatlon  of  intemar 
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Ital  adaqoaey.  while  reeocnlrinc  that  audi 
faetocs  as  dlvetslflcation  of  fordcn  credits 
dearty  are  Important  in  aasessinc  the 
aaoont  of  capital  needed  by  an  individual 


.  that: 

do  point  to 
Btpoli- 


,-  to 


Moreover,  while  the  Committee  ooneurred 
with  the  five-point  procram  outUned  by  the 
reculators.  the  Oonualttee  also  oosiriwdwl 
that  spedfie  lecidatlve  actton  is  needed  to 
mandate  permanent  improvsments  In  the 
supervision  and  reculatkm  of  mtenaitioaal 
lendinc  to  bnprove  the  tisadlnesB  and  oom- 
meheiMtveaem  of  pubUe  mfCfmatlan  on  for- 
dcn IxnTOWinc  and  lendhiCi  and  to  assure 
that  appropriate  aooountinc  procedures  are 
used  to  report  the  true  reontta  of  taitemar 
tlonal  lendlas- 

With  resard  to  pubUe  Infonnatkai.  the 
Coounlttee  found  that  better  Infotmatkm  is 
needed  by  the  banks  on  total  estenal  in- 
debtednem of  individual  eountriea  and  by 
the  marke^aoe  on  an  taidlvldnal  bank's  ex- 
posure in  a  country  onee  a  threahoM  per 
oentace  of  ihe  bank's  aaasts  Is  passed.' 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  CoBunit- 
tee  oooduded  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  tiwipliratt  npcominc  debt  re- 
strueturincs  or  to  Ititpt^t^  future  prudent 
growth  in  fardcn  lendinc  that  Is  easential  to 
the  crowth  of  VB.  exports  and  export-rdat- 
ed  Jobs,  and  to  the  crowth  of  the  UJB.  and 
the  worid  eeoncmy. 


tAXIOMAL 

In  llcht  of  the  transfer  risk 
with  f orelsti  lendinc  wlileh  has  been  hl^- 
Ui^ted  by  the  recent  Uqnldlty  piobleBM  of 
some  countries,  the  leclriathiii 
dlrecte  each  of  the  federal  banUnc 
tolnootporate  "country 
for  risk"  in  Ite  examtnatlan  and  supervtrion 
iwocedures.  Itie  Committee  expects  that  an 
effective  system  of  ooontiy  exposure  wam- 
incs  wm  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  examiner 
tlon  prooeaS  that  aasnrea  theae  wamincs  are 
consklered  at  the  poUcy^saklnc  level  This 
system  of  oountry  exposure  waralnc  should 
recocniae  that  certain  oountry  exposure 
may  be  subject  to  creater  levds  of  transfer 
risk  than  others,  depeiidinc  on  domwtir 
eeononik;  pidkdea  and  oaodttkms.  as  wen  as 
other  factcrs.  in  a  partfaailar  country.  The 
leclslation  also  direds  the  banUnc  acendes 
to  Indude  oooskleratlans  of  oountry  expo- 
sure and  transfer  risk  In  evaluations  of  eap- 
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traohled  borrowers.  Increase  the  easts  of 
rescfaednUncs  to  those  flneiwlslly  troubled 
borrowcfB.  and  weaken  the  prospeds  for 
successful  resdiednlln^ 


Commerdal  banks  currently  estahUsh  re- 
a  precaution  asalnst  possible 
the  wurldwhie  economic  prob- 
deserlbed  above  have  led  banks  to  In- 
i  theae  lessivea  substantially  In  reoent 
The  35  largest  American  banks  alone, 
for  rrsmple.  Inereased  thdr  leservea  for 
losBSS  OB  i**!***  domestle  »"«*  Intematlanal 
credits  by  $a35  mUlkm  In  1S8X  Still,  tai  litftt 
of  the  ffwi/itf^'r  hlsh  transfer  risk  now  as- 
sociated with  k>ans  to  certain  countries,  the 
Conmtttee  conchided  that  a  new  "special 
naerve"  was  nciwlnri  for  these  credits. 

"me  bill  provides  that  each  apmopriate 
federal  »«f»«M»»f  acency  shall  require  a  bank- 
inc  iiMtltntifm  to  establish  snd  maintain  a 
vedal  reeerve  irtienever.  in  the  Judcment 
of  the  aceney.  the  taistitutian's  exposure  in 
a  ptfi^''"'  country  has  became  subject  to  a 
levd  of  transfer  risk  that  indkates  a  pro- 
tracted Inability  of  borrowers  to  make 
■I'hf*"'**'  paymento  on  external  inddited- 


These  spedal  reeervea  are  to  be  estab- 
Ushed  by  a  provision  acalnst  current 
fi^^««imj>,  MiH  tlM»y  mrtt  not  to  he  wnsidrred  as 
part  of  capital  or  aUowanoea  for  loan  losses 
fOr  reculatory,  supervisory   or  disclosure 


notraeted  inability  to  make  paymento 
would  be  Indicated  by  such  factors  as:  (a)  a 
faflure  of  borTowers  to  make  full  Interest 
payments  on  Indebtednem  for  a  substantial 
Um»  period  sodi  as  six  months  or  more,  (b) 
the  terms  of  restructured  indebtednem  have 
not  been  met  for  over  one  year,  (c)  an  IMF 
or  other  sultaUe  adjustment  procram  has 
not  been  complied  with  and  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  for  sudi  compliance,  or  (d) 
no  definite  prospeds  exist  for  the  ordoly 
reataratkm  of  debt  service  in  the  near 
future. 

As  an  alternative  to  establishinc  spedal 
reserves,  a  bank  would  have  the  ctpOaa  to 
write  off  all  a-  part  of  the  loans  that  would 
be  subject  to  spedal  reserves  and.  thereby, 
reduce  the  amount  of  vedal  provisions  and 
leaerve  '^'■»«—  that  otho-wise  would  be  re- 
quired. These  special  reserves  would  not 
apply,  for  example,  to  lending  to  a  country 
irtiere  the  terms  of  any  restnicturins  of 
ddit  are  beinc  met.  where  interest  paymoite 
are  betaic  made  recularly.  and  where  the 
borrowinc  counti7  !>  complying  with  the 
terms  of  an  IMF-annoved  stabilisation  pro- 


Heschedulings  are  not  uncommon  on 
either  domestic  or  intematimial  loans,  for 
while  future  cash  flows  can  be  forecasted  to 
soeae  extent,  the  forecasted  cash  flows 
sometimes  are  not  achieved  in  the  out-years 
of  a  loan  repayment  schedule.  When  this 
occurs,  the  loan  may  need  to  be  refinanced, 
restructured,  or  rescheduled.  A  numbo'  of 
tinmfatir  loans  have  had  to  be  rescheduled 
as  a  result  of  the  same  volatility  in  intoest 
rates  and  commodity  prices  and  the  same 
leoesskm  in  economic  activity  that  has 
foroed  the  resdMduUns  of  f ordgn  credits. 
Thto  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  dther 
the  domestic  loans  or  the  fordcn  loans  are 
bad  debts. 

iMHWMiwg  apedal  reaerves  on  international 
loans  whenever  there  is  a  reeehedulinc 
would  be  inconslstait  with  curmit  treat- 
ment of  domestic  loans.  Much  more  serious, 
such  a  reserve  requirement  would  hamper 
the  ability  of  banks  to  work  with  financially 


The  bUl  provides  that  eadi  appropriate 
federal  banldnc  aceney  diaD  wtahllsh  rules 
or  reculatlaas  for  aocountinc  for  (em 
charced  by  banks  in  connertkin  with  inter- 
national loana.  In  ceneral.  under  these  rules 
or  reculatiaaa,  any  poctkn  of  a  fee  ttiat  is 
deemed  to  reprerent  interest  Income  ahwdd 
be  amntlaed  over  the  effective  life  of  the 
loan,  reoocnlslnc  that  the  effective  life  smy 
differ  from  the  loan's  stated  term.  Ihider 
these  rules  and  reculatioos.  tncome  received 
for  the  pof oimance  of  servlees  durinc  one 
aocountinc  period  diould  not  be  deferred 
until  subsequent  aocountinc  periods.  In 
secddnc  to  adileve  these  ohJeetlveB.  the 
»»"iHnf  acendes  have  been  civen  authority 
to  define  aocountinc  rules:  the  bOl  does  not 
attempt  to  do  so  by  statute. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  understandinc  that 
the  Financial  Aocountinc  Standards  Board 
may  soon  consJder  proposed  diangm  in  ao- 
countinc treatment  of  nonrdmburaable 
loan  fees,  sudi  as  front-end  fees  on  interna- 
tional credits.  Aeowdtaicly.  the  Coatmittee 
expecte  the  federal  banktaw  acendm  to 
adopt  aocountinc  rutea  tliat  take  into  ac- 
count the  most  current  thinkinc  of  the  ao- 
countinc prof  easian.  and  to  adapt  sudi  ndes 
ss  necesaary  to  chancinc  industry  practices. 

sBcoainxs  laws 
The  Committee  has  considered  the  possi- 
ble impact  of  the  leclslatfcwi.  viedfleally  re- 
serves and  fees,  on  the  federal  securities 
laws  and  gmerally  accepted  aocountinc 
principles  (GAAP),  snd  has  determined  that 
notiync  in  this  lecislatlon  should  be  con- 
strued as  settinc  disdosure  requirementa 
undtf  the  federal  securities  laws  or  aocount- 
inc principles  for  GAAP. 

oouacnoH  Am  mscLosou  or  cTanr 
nrmaATiMiAL  jjaamn  daxa 

In  order  to  enhance  the  bank  supervisory 
acendes'  capacity  to  analyse  and  aasem  de- 
velopinc  trends  In  intematlanal  lendinc  and 
to  supervise  better  the  banklnc  instttutions 
involved,  the  bOl  authorises  the  acendes  to 
require  more  frequent  reporte  tram  banklnc 
institutions  with  re«ect  to  foreign  oountry 
exposure.  Currently,  country  lending  re- 
ports are  required  on  a  semi-annual  basis, 
whereas  this  lecislatlon  would  require  sudi 
reporte  to  be  filed  no  fewer  than  four  times 
a  year. 

The  bOl  also  directo  the  bank  supervisory 
seendes  to  require  public  disdosure  of  In- 
formation recanUnc  material  country  risk 
exposure  In  relation  to  the  asseto  and  cap- 
ital of  the  *m"H»if  institution.  The  Conamlt- 
tee  notes  that  such  disclosure  requirementa 
are  separate  from  those  required  under  SBC 
autliority  but.  of  course,  similar  inf ormatkn 
may  be  required  by  the  SBC.  Public  disdo- 
sure wHI  enhance  maritetptatee  discipline  by 
providinc  depodtora  and  investors  with  in- 
f  ormatkm  upon  whteh  to  assem  the  banklnc 
institutions'  fradcn  lendinc.  Banks  wHl 
need  to  be  prepared  to  defend  pdldes  lead- 
ins  to  large  and  concentrated  country  expo- 
sure. Recocnidnc  the  relationship  of  disdo- 
sure to  the  financial  and  oompetittve  condi- 
tion of  the  bank,  however,  the  UU  cranta  to 
the  three  *w>"Mnc  acendes  the  authority  to 
determine  the  form  and  type  of  inf  ormati<m 
which  must  be  disdosed. 
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c*rnM.niWTMrT 

In  aiMm^w  to  the  jiimlilwia 
dfleally  with  taitamatloaal  lendlnc.  the  lee- 
Uatton  alao  reqolrea  the  bank  regulatory 
agOBdea  to  oalalillBli  untf orm  ayatena  for  re- 
qnlrliw  banka  to  -"*"»»**'  adequate  level*  of 
capltaL  llie  Ooonnlttee  beUevea  thla  poal- 
tlve  manrtatti  ia  neeeaHry  to  Inaure  that 
and  eaperially  larger 
,  an  adaqnatciy  capitaUaed. 

I  publlriMd  by  the  Federal  Rcaerre 

that   eapttal   ratloa   dedined   at 

banka  thrao^ioat  BM»t  of  the  ISTO's 

bank  capital  fUled  to  grow  aa  qulekly  aa 
iiiflaHiainmiiail  growth  in  bank  aaaeta. 
Thaae  imttaa.  however,  inereaaed  aomewhat 
in  IMl  and  IMS.  due  largely  to  a  aignUleant 
slowdown  in  aaaet  growth.  UnpubUahed  Fed- 
eral Ittwii  III  data  ahow  an  acceleration  in 
the  growth  rate  of  capital  ratios  for  the 
largeat  banka  sinee  mId-lMt. 

The  OoooBtttee  alao  bellerca  clarification 
of  eztattw  anthortty  ti  needed  becauae  the 
recent  dedaion  of  the  VB.  Court  of  Appeals 
<Flfth  Clrcutt)  in  First  Natknal  Bank  of 
Bdlalre  t.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
douded  the  anthortty  of  the  bank  regula- 
tory agtiwfi*  to  exerdae  their  independent 
in  tietaMiahing  and  requiring  the 
of  approfviate  levels  of  cap- 
ttaL 

In  BeQatre.  the  Court  set  aside  the  Comp- 
troller^ Jmliment  ss  to  what  constitutes  a 
safe  and  aonnd  lerel  of  capitaL  The  Com- 
mittee bdlevea  that  catablishing  adequate 
lerela  of  capital  ia  property  left  to  the  exper- 
tiae  and  dtaeretlon  of  the  agendea.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  clarify  the  anthortty  of  the 
banking  a«ww*!»  to  establlah  adequate 
levda  of  capital  requirements,  to  require  the 
malntcnanee  of  thoae  levels,  and  to  prevent 
the  eourta  from  diaturblng  such  capital,  the 
CoasBBlttee  haa  provided  a  specific  grant  of 
authority  to  the  *»»«Mwf  agendea  to  estah- 
Uah  levela  of  capital  for  categorlea  of  insUtu- 
tkim  or  todtvldaal  institutloas.  In  earning 
out  thla  anthortty.  the  banking  agencies  are 
rrpffi^  to  give  banka  reaaooable  time  perl- 
oda  to  meet  any  requirements  for  higher 
capital  ratioa. 

In  carrying  out  the  authority  under  this 
Act,  the  Ooaomfttee  does  not  expect  the 
bank  regulatory  agendea  to  adopt  a  single, 
uniform  capital  ratio  that  wiU  apply  to  all 
banka  iiigaiillsm  of  their  individual  charae- 
teriatka.  Capital  adequacy  standards  must 
take  into  account  difference  in 
divetaiflcatlon.  aaaet  quality.  liability 
and  other  factors  considered 
rdevant  to  capital  adequacy.  Nevertheless, 
the  Cammlttee  expects  the  standards  devel- 
oped under  this  Act  will  be  uniform  among 
the  three  bank  regulatory  agendea.  ao  that 
with  the  same  charaeteristtes  are 


of  their  regulatory 


The  bill  prevMaa  rulemaking  authority  to 
the  federal  banking  agendea  for  purpoaaa  of 
carrytiw  out  their  authorttlea  under  thla  Act 
and.  In  addltton  to  such  other  existing  an- 
thortty aa  eadi  agency  may  have,  the  bill 
expreaaly  provldea  for  the  avallablUty  of  the 
authorttlaa  rimt^****^  in  aeetkm  8  of  the 
Federal  Depoatt  Inaurance  Act  for  each 
agency  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  new 
statute  and  any  rules,  regulatloos  or  orders 
issued  thereunder. 

The  provisloiM  of  the  bill  are.  by  their 
terma.  appUotble  to  aU  inaured  banka  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  Section  Wh)  of  the 
Federal  Depodt  Insiiranoe  Act),  any  subsidi- 
ary of  an  inaured  bank,  and  any  edge  or 
agreement  corporation.  In  addltiOB.  to  the 
extent  determtaied  by  the  fedoal  banking 
agendea.  and  proviatons  of  the  bill  may  be 
applied  as  appropriate  to  any  agency  or 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  or  any  commercial 
lendiiw  *«— p«iiy  owned  or  controlled  by 
one  or  more  foreign  banka  or  rompaniw 
that  control  foreign  banka.  but  not  a  foreign 
bank.  Ih  addttion.  in  order  to  promote  uni- 
form application  of  the  statute  or  prevent 
evaskHW  thereof,  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bai  may  be  applied  by  the  appropriate 
federal  banking  agmcy  to  any  affiliate  of 
any  insured  bank,  including  any  bank  hold- 
ing *««»"r*wy  individually  or  on  a  conaoUdat- 
ed  basis  or  its  non-bank  subsidiaries,  for 
which  affiliate  tt  ia  the  appropriate  federal 
hawMwy  agency.  However,  "affiliate"  Is  not 
intended  to  indude  foreign  affiliates  that 
are  not  owned  or  controlled  dlreetly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  U.8.  banking  organbtation. 

The  supervisory  respmsibillties  of  the  ap- 
promrlate  federal  banking  agendes  for  their 
respective  >»»i^H»y  institutions  are  con- 
firmed in  the  UU.  and  nothing  in  the  legiaU- 
tlon  is  intoaded  to  derogate  from  existing 
statutory  authorities.  Against  this  back- 
grmmd.  the  bUl  requlrea  the  agendes  to  es- 
tabUah  appropriate  uniform  prlndples  and 
objectives  for  implementation  of  their  re- 
spective authorities  under  this  Uw.  recog- 
nising the  need  for  agendes  to  have  fiexibil- 
ity  to  deal  with  special  circumstances  that 
might  arise.  The  agendea  are.  for  three 
yeara.  to  reptHt  annually  to  this  Committee 
and  to  the  Committee  an  Banking.  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  on  actions  taken  to  implement 
this  legislation,  indudlng  any  actions  that 
are  inconsistent  with  its  uniform  implemm- 
tatlon.  This  forum  should  be  adequate  for 
reeolving  any  significant  differencea  among 
the  agencies.  The  Committee  expects,  how- 
ever, that  the  three  agendea  wiU  exert  their 
best  efforts  to  achieve  uniform  implementa- 
tion of  the  authorities  contained  in  this  Act. 
The  agendea  may  also  recommend  further 
legislative  action  as  necessary  to  addreas  the 
concerns  reflected  in  this  bill. 

ICr.  BfATTINOLT.  Mr.  President, 
again  it  is  with  strong  reservations 
that  I  support  8.  695. 

Ui.  nTfaMR  Bir.  President,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  once  a 
lynchpin  In  a  creaking  international 
gold  ezchuige  standard,  is  today  a 
means  of  transf  ering  resources  to  less- 
developed  nations,  often  resiilting  in 
the  perpetuation  of  policies  causing 
poverty,  slow  growth,  and  internal  dis- 
order. 

That  there  is  little  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  IMF's  "foreign  aid" 


role  is  undsnUodable.  n  has  tiadl- 
tlooally  basn  mora  diffleutt  to  obtain 
ooograssloaal  approval  of  dlrcet  for* 
eign  aid  Imlglgtlon  The  IMF.  sinoe  tt 
is  "off  budcet"  generally  geta 
sailtaig.  Thus,  its  proponents 
do  what  they  can  to  minimis  t^i^  give- 
away MgMct  of  the  instit 

Mr.  President,  if  IMF  loans  were  at 
rates  equal  to  those  in  the  tree 
maitet.  then  the  marketplace  would 
be  the  lender,  not  the  IMF.  Thus, 
there  is  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  for  a 
given  IMF  loan  and  the  IMF  rate. 
That  is  the  magnitude  of  the  subsidy 
as  long  as  the  loan  is  repaid.  As  we 
leam  in  the  paper  by  Roland  Vsubel. 
"The  Moral  Haaard  of  IMF  Lending." 
many  major  IMF  clients  are  those 
that  regularly  reschedule  their  IMF 
loans. 

Since  the  IMF  imposes  "condiUonal- 
Ity."  we  must  assume  that  there  are 
some  reid  or  perceived  costs  to  the  re- 
cipient nation  of  those  conditions.  If 
those  costs  come  near  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy— the  cost  of  a  free  market 
loan  less  the  cost  of  the  IMF  loan- 
then  the  client  nation  would  probably 
go  to  the  free  market.  Thus,  we  can 
show  that  even  with  "condltionality." 
the  IMF  provides  a  subsidy  to  the  re- 
cipient nation  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
free  market  loan  less  the  cost  of  the 
IMF  loan  and  the  cost  of  the  condi- 
tions. 

The  only  way  that  a  nation  can  get 
into  the  kind  of  trouble  that  the  IMF 
can  allegedly  help  is  to  have  a  mone- 
tary policy  inconsistent  with  its  other 
economic  policies. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
nation  ran  a  segular  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  stifled  it  economy  by 
overtaxation  and  overregulation,  it 
would  find  that  its  exporters  could 
find  a  few  buyers  of  its  produce. 
During  the  period  of  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment of  Madam  Slrlmavo  Bandar- 
anaike.  Sri-Lanka  (Ceylon)  went  from 
one  of  the  world's  largest  exporters  of 
rice,  to  a  net  importer.  The  lack  of  for- 
eign earnings— or  the  lack  of  ability  or 
willingness  of  world  traders  to  pur- 
chase goods  from  a  nation  with  its  cur- 
rency—means that  the  international 
value  of  that  nation's  currency  drops. 
There  are  too  many  pounds,  or  qetsels 
or  lira  in  the  world,  and  their  value  de- 
clines until  the  goods  they  can  pur- 
chase is  internationally  competitive. 
If.  however,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  comes  in.  it  may  provide 
funds  to  allow  the  nation  to  go  into 
world  exchange  markets  and  buy  up 
unwanted  currency  of  that  nation, 
thus  preventing  the  currency  from 
falling  in  value— a  decline  that  might 
mean  that  its  exports  again  would 
become  competitive. 

When  the  IMF  was  founded,  its 
loans  were  tonporary.  and  could  ac- 
commodate    short-term     difficulties. 


Today  we  we  gomethlnK  ctfled  stnio- 
taral  adjugtment  loam,  vtaldi  are  In 
effect  for  longer  peglods  of  time. 
Tlieee  longer  loans  maan  that  there 
are  fewer  penaltleg  for  mismanaging 
the  eoonoQiy. 

Sinoe  the  central  bank  of  the  dient 
nation  mqst  bear  tihief  respowlMltty 
for  aUowHig  the  cumney  to  fail  in 
value— by  |iot  adopting  poilcar  dianges 
aimed  at  lieeping  money  gopidy  paral- 
lel to  the  Aemand  for  the  emraney-tt 
is  a  gmaU  irony  that  the  recipient  of 
IMF  fundi  Is  the  central  bank  of  the 
client  nation.  SInoe  we  have  shown 
that  the  IMF  loons  an  gnmted  at  a 
subsidy  Tsle.  the  deUnqnent  actions  of 
the  client  nation's  centna  bank  are 
therefore  gubskHred.  Tliis  is  a  gtrange 
set  of  incentives. 

In  sum.  the  IMF  not  only  inovides  a 
transfer  t€  real  reoouroes.  it  encour- 
ages polieies  that  lead  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living  in  poorer  nations. 
At  the  very  least,  if  advocates  of  Uxr- 
(dgn  aid  liedt  to  spend  American  re- 
sources abroad,  thoe  surely  must  be 
means  of  doing  so  owe  productivdy. 
The  IMF  is  an  taistttutian  that  has 
outlived  its  usffalness  in  this  age  of 
floating  ekchange  rates  snd  sophisti- 
cated capital  marfceta.  Its  chief  re- 
maining virtue  is  its  cspadty  to  assem- 
ble information  on  nations  for  the  use 
by  capita]  maitets.  Such  a  function 
could  lower  the  infonnation  costs  for 
capital  allocation,  thus  bringtaig  swift- 
er rewanU  to  those  nations  that  adopt 
progrowtli  policies. 

The  only  problem  with  the  IMF 
serving  as  an  information  clearing- 
house is  tihe  kind  of  inf  oramticm  the 
IMF  obtains  and  how  it  is  evaluated. 
In  recent  times,  the  IMF  has  ignored 
the  policies  that  lead  to  economic  dis- 
order and  subsequent  eunency  col- 
lapse and  have  recommended  high  tax 
rates  as  a  means  of  getting  out  of 
problems.  Its  function  as  a  ftnandal 
intelligenee  agency  would  be  better 
served  if  Ifc  focused  aa  whether  or  not 
a  nation  gdopts  pOlides  conducive  to 
eoon<nnic  growth  and  stable  exchange 
rates. 

To  dump  this  Nation's  resources  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  adopt 
progrowth  policies  can  only  be  Justi- 
fied on  political,  not  eoonranic, 
grounds.  Such  political  aid  should  be 
bilateral,  where  American  interests 
can  more  pnqierly  be  served. 

It  Is  my  view  that  Uie  case  for  added 
IMF  resources  has  not  been  made.  No 
solvency  problon  has  been  proved.  No 
liquidity  Bhortage  has  been  proved. 
Thoe  are  funds  available  In  the  IMF 
and  In  world  capital  marlcets  for  qte- 
dal  cases.  Added  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  IMF  wm  apparently  be  used  for 
maintoiaace  of  unrealistic  currency 
valuationg  and  the  policies  that  Initial- 
ly resulted  in  the  decline  of  those  in 
currency  values. 

Because  the  IMF  has  considerable 
resources  to  manage  already  and  can 


a  clearlngtaouse  of  Informa- 
tion without  a  quota  Increase,  the  re- 
quest for  added  funds  should  be  de- 
clined. Because  the  OAB  authority  is 
to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  IMF 
loans,  and  thus  would  contribute  to 
the  same  problems  generated  by  the 
IMF,  the  increase  In  QAB  authority 
should,  similarly,  be  rejected. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btbd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  tteRaooiD.) 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  must  be  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate's  final  vote  on  the  l^dsla- 
tlon  rdating  to  the  International  M(m- 
etary  Fund  because  of  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  apeak,  at  the  ocku- 
meneement  of  Wilmington  High 
SdUMd  in  Delaware.  I  know  it  will  pass 
by  a  large  majority  and  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
legislation.  I  sivported  the  passage  of 
this  measure  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  recognlittng  that  our  con- 
tinued participation  is  vital  to  prevrait 
a  '■"Ut**  In  the  ^obal  financial  struc- 
ture, which  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  n.S.  economy.* 

;  m  THE  VA.  cua  i  aiauriOM  to 


mamu.  MontsaT  imn) 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  S. 
005,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Amendmraits  Act  of  1983,  known  as 
the  "increased  IMF  authorization," 
will  not  help  resolve  the  long-term 
problons  of  monetary  instability.  The 
requested  $8.5  billion  of  budget  au- 
thority wiU  not  only  adversely  affect 
our  dranestic  economy  by  increasing 
our  national  deficit  but  it  will  also  con- 
tinue unsound  monetary  practices  for 
the  international  financial  communi- 
ty. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  expend  on  this  request  for 
a^^ftt^nm^i  contributions.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  I  submit 
for  the  Rbcobd  a  status  r^^ort  of  the 
fiscal  year  1983  congressional  budget. 
The  report  follows: 

REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET,  ADOPTED  IN  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
92,  REFlfCTING  COMPIiTED  ACTION  AS  OF  MAY  26, 
1983 
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As  the  report  notes,  we  have  exceed- 
ed our  budget  authority  by  more  than 
$39  billion,  of  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering to  increase  by  approximately 
$8.5  bOlion,  and  budget  outlays  of 
about  $33  billion.  If  this  leglslaUon  is 
passed,  we  will  increase  this  shoitf all 


in  budget  authority  by  approximately 
21  percent,  this  Is  not  sound  domestic 
fiscal  poUcy. 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  obvious 
budgetary  Issues  there  are  a  number 
of  other  pointo  that  I  would  VOfJt  to 
make  as  to  why  this  contribution  In- 
crease should  not  be  adopted. 

The  way  to  resolve  the  international 
debt  crisis  is  not  to  dump  additional 
debt  on  the  already  debt-ridden  lesser 
developed  countries.  Why  should  we 
propose  to  solve  the  existing  debt 
crisis  with  more  debt?  It  Just  does  not 
make  soise.  The  iHoblem  is  that  na- 
tions cannot  pay  the  existing  debt 
they  now  have.  The  solution,  it  would 
V>pear  to  me.  is  to  restructure  that  ex- 
isting debt  or  use  the  resources  pres- 
ently available  to  the  IMF,  such  as  the 
gold  reserves  they  hold. 

Continued  injection  of  monetary 
assets  into  the  world  market  wHl  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  fueled  infla- 
tion. We  will  not  be  retiring  actual 
debt  but  simply  adding  to  existing 
debt  which  will  occur  when  the  old 
loans  are  rolled  over.  As  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  this  country,  increased 
money  supply  may  have  the  short- 
term  effect  of  reducing  interest  rates 
but  is  also  a  known  factor  to  increase 
inflation  which  we  have  found  to  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  our  ecoMHny. 

When  the  IMF  was  first  instituted, 
it  was  used  for  short-term  difficulties 
in  monetary  crises.  However,  today  we 
see  it  used  for  longer  term  structural 
loans.  This  practice  will  certainly  lead 
to  longer  and  longer  pay-back  require- 
ments and  eventually  result  in  massive 
debt  accumulation. 

The  argument  that  the  increase  is 
needed  to  help  UJS.  exports  is,  at  best, 
wishful  thinking.  It  is  also  a  circular 
argument  in  that  in  order  for  coun- 
tries to  repay  outstanding  loans,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  increase  their  ex- 
ports and  thus  reduce  their  lialance  of 
trade  deficits.  While  the  country  in- 
creases their  exports  to  make  this  re- 
payment, there  is  an  opposing  pres- 
sure to  increase  imports  from  contrib- 
uting countries  such  as  the  United 
States  and  not  to  engage  in  predatory 
export  practices.  The  only  real  answer 
to  this  problem  is  increasing  the  real 
output  of  the  borrowing  nation. 

In  this  time  period  of  economic  fru- 
gality, we  can  ill-afford  to  pump  $8.5 
billion  into  an  already  unstable  world 
economy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  increasing  the  UJS.  contribu- 
tion to  the  IMF.* 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  IMF  quota 
increase.  The  economic  and  financial 
rationale  of  the  proposal  is  fundamen- 
tally unsound.  TbJs  proposal  is  expen- 
sive, unnecessary,  counterproductive, 
and  potentially  dangerous.  It  should 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

By  now  it  is  clear  that  the  banks 
lent  the  LDC's  more  money  than  they 
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vara  tapMtt  of  repailnc  on  ttme. 
IfMqr  of  ttkera  bmiuwow  we  nam  In 
■I  I  in.  and  nany  kndan  fear  that 
^ltffll^t^  threaten  their  health  and 
pfofltaMiltj.  Oaneegnenfly.  It  li 
argi^d.  a  taxpayer-funded  bailout  ie  in 
otdar.  Othenriae.  banki  will  loae 
money,  and  the  varloue  nightmaree  of 
bank  faanree  or  International  finan- 
cial ooOapeee  may  become  reality. 

we  Mlve  the  ivobleme 
I  by  liiumlii  IDC  burmwiiK  by 
more  credit?  Ttale  would 
only  be  addtnc  more  fuel  to  the  fire. 
The  banks  made  theoe  loans  because 
they  expected  them  to  be  repaid  oo 
schedule  snd  to  Increase  their  profits. 
They  vera  wronc  In  a  free  enterprise 
system  bwbMsses  sre  fully  entitled  to 
thdr  pcoftta.  But  In  such  a  system 
they  ara  also  rmponslble  for  their  mis- 
takes and  the  losses.  Federal  subsMlsa- 
tlon  of  the  loan  losses  of  the  bankers 
to  Tf*"^  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  nndennines  the  legitimacy 
of  our  system.  Besides,  why  should 
middle  and  kmer  income  Americans 
gubskUae  the  erron  and  lomrn  of 
banks  snd  their  stockholders?  This 
wouM  repressnt  a  wealth  transfer 
from  middle  America  to  the  rich. 

Supporten  of  this  proposal  argue 
that  sddWi»**^  IMF  resourom  are 
ncodod  to  relnforoe  the  strength  of 
the  fl***"***^  system  and  prevent  po- 
tential TifilT—  Hovever.  most  of  the 
ittniT*'*  erwwirV^  sssume  that  much 
or  an  of  the  outstanding  debt  would  be 
in  deteult  and  written  off  Immediate- 
ly, wiping  out  bank  capital  and  f  wdng 
many  into  bankruptcy.  But  none  of 
theee  preoondltkms  is  likely  to 
happen:  Total  default  is  ytry  imivob- 
aUe:  and  thera  is  no  reason  to  force 
banks  to  iiiimfrtlstfilT  write  off  what 
loan  laasM  do  occur.  Banks  should  be 
allowed  to  write  off  their  loan  losses 
over  a  number  of  years.  Kven  if  the 
worst  ooooetvable  debt  problem  devel- 
opa,  so  long  ss  the  Federal  Reserve 
f^>fc^^Hi«  the  banking  system,  as  a 
lender  of  last  resort,  collapse  would  be 
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ICany  of  the  UDC  projects  ftnanoed 
and  encouraged  by  Western  lending 
sre  irtitte  dei^iants  that  will  never  be 
eronnraically  viable.  Other  projects 
were  vreD  conceived,  but  have  been 
foMp— H  by  <»hMiyiny  economlc  Condi- 
tions and  teehncdogy.  The  economic 
proivecte  and  political  stabOtty  of 
some  nations  sre  so  poor  that  any  ven- 
ture Is  too  risky  for  continued  oom- 
merleal  If^w^g  In  any  event,  for  a 
number  of  rrasrsis  some  of  the  LDCs 
win  probably  default  on  their  loans. 
This  Is  unfortunate,  but  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  would  provide 
no  sotutkm  to  their  problems.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  taxpayers' 
money  Just  to  prove  our  good  Inten- 


ratea.  How  that  we  have  flexflile  ex- 
efaai«e  rates,  that  role  is  unneeesmry. 
The  DfF  was  never  Intended  to  be  an 
mtematlonal  central  bank,  a  lender  of 
last  resort.  Tet  this  Is  what  It  may  be 
evolving  taita  Furthermore,  the  DfF 
already  has  a  $40  billion  hoard  of  gold 
It  could  market  to  fuqd  Its  activities. 
There  is  no  reason  tp  use  the  UJB. 
Government's  money  ftar  this  purpose. 
I  oppoee  the  propbeed  quoU  In- 


Hm  IMF  was  set  up  to  facilitate 
International  *«»«»»<*^»'  settlement 
during  the  BRA  of  fixed  exchange 


•  Mrs.  HAWKIN&  Mr.  Presklent,  I 
rise  In  oppoattkm  to  &  W6,  a  biU  tai- 
frnashiff  U.8.  quotas  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  I  do  so  because 
I  bdleve  the  Senate  should  not  agree 
to  expand  further  a  hidden  f ordgn  aid 
I»ogram  already  growing  at  brrakneck 
speed  that  harms  recipients  as  much 
as  It  does  our  taxpayers.  Furthermi»e, 
nothing  In  the  biU  makes  It  likely  that 
another  damaging  round  of  tntema- 
tkmal  lending  excem,  followed  by  an- 
other taxpayer's  bailout,  win  be  avoid- 
ed. Opposition  to  increasing  IMF 
quotas  was  the  original  position  of  the 
administration  and  I  regret  that  they 
reversed  themselves.  Let  me  take  up 
these  points  in  turn. 

Mr.  President,  ve  have  aU  rl^tfuUy 
become  concerned  with  the  enormous 
growth  rate  in  Federal  mending.  But 
compared  to  the  IMF.  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  a  skinflint.  In 
19TB,  IMF  quotas  tat  an  nations  com- 
bined equaled  $34  bOllon.  If  we  agree 
to  the  new  request,  the  total  wiU  rise 
to  $96  bUlkm  in  Just  8  short  years. 
That  averages  out  to  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  over  14  percent.  By 
contrast,  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  $$26  bOllon.  and 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  it  win  spend  about 
$810  bOUon.  The  annual  growth  rate 
for  Fednal  spending  then  has  been  12 
percent  over  the  comparable  period. 
Thus,  in  8  years.  IMF  quotas  under 
S.  695  would  grow  by  190  percent 
durtaig  a  period  when  Federal  wend- 
ing, by  common  agreemmt.  has  grown 
at  an  unreascmable  rapid  rate  of  160 
percent.  COearly.  the  IMF  is  growing 
at  an  exoemlve  rate. 

And  it  is  not  as  though  the  IMF  is 
without  resources  to  issue  the  new 
loans  it  feels  are  necessary.  Perhaps 
an  example  can  clarify  what  is  at 
stake.  Ti»i»gtT»»  an  individual  who 
bought  IBM  stodc  years  sgo  whose 
current  income  is  lem  than  hli  current 
expenses.  This  individual  has  three  op- 
tions. He  can  cut  his  planned  pur- 
chases. He  can  find  new  revenue  per- 
haps by  borrowing  from  his  family.  Or 
he  can  sen  put  of  his  stock. 

The  IMF  is  in  a  similar  position. 
WhOe  it  does  not  own  stock.  It  does 
own  gold  which  also  has  gone  up  sig- 
nificantly. In  fact,  the  IMF  now  holds 
over  40  bOIlon  dollars'  wmlh  of  gold, 
whldi  when  member  nations  contrib- 
uted it.  was  math  only  $4  bOUon. 
Ri^t  now  it  Is  stm  carried  on  IMF 
books  at  10  poooit  of  Its  real  maAet 


value.  But  like  the  individual  In  our 
rwipto,  the  IMF  also  eonplalni  It  is 
running  out  of  eadi.  80,  In  lealili.  It 
has  the  same  optfona.  It  can  cat  Its  ex- 
pemwa-hy  maktaw  fttwer  loans.  It  can 
ask  members  of  Its  fiunOy  for  a  loan- 
by  requesting  a  quota  Ineroaae.  Or  It 
can  mobOlse  lU  gold  twVllngs  Stnee 
the  requested  quota  Increase  is  Just 
over  $40  bmkm.  mohOlBlng  the  gold 
could.  In  principle,  allow  the  IMF  to 
expand  their  loan  portfolio  to  the 
Third  World  by  a  Uke  amount.  They 
do  not  need  any  mora  of  the  taxpay- 
ers'money  to  meet  their  stated  needs. 

Furthermore.  Increasing  the  amount 
of  loans  to  Third  World  nations  to  not 
in  the  long-term  Interest  of  those  na- 
tkms.  As  long  as  IMF  money  keqv 
flowing,  so  win  reeklem  economic  msn- 
sgement  by  undisciplined  poUtlcal 
leaders.  True,  the  IMF  Impnses  condi- 
tions on  borrowing  nations  designed  to 
improve  their  economic  management 
But  it  to  worth  noting  that  the  same 
nations  line  up  at  the  IMF  window 
time  and  again  for  asstotsnre  Thto 
makes  clear  that  imposing  condttlonal- 
ity  does  not  lead  to  meaningful  struc- 
tural changes  In  borrowing  nations. 
The  avaOabOity  of  IMF  loans,  taistead. 
provkles  a  cheap  altemattra  to  politi- 
cal leaden  who  would  otherwise  be 
compened  to  make  real  reforms. 

Finally,  resources  donated  to  the 
IMF  should  really  be  consklered  as  a 
disguised  form  of  f weign  sid.  After  a 
nation  receives  an  IMF  loan.  It  usee 
the  proceeds  to  secure  contnd  over  re- 
sources it  would  otherwise  not  have. 
The  same  to  true  of  mcwe  conventional 
ways  of  imparting  assistanoe.  Howev- 
er. Tiirr*-*""**  handed  out  throui^  the 
IMF  to  administered  by  an  internation- 
al bureaucracy  that  advances  UJB.  in- 
terests only  by  happy  coincidence,  not 
by  design.  And  it  does  so  with  taxpay- 
ers' money  but  frequently  without 
thetr  knoi^edge. 

Fta  an  theee  reasons.  I  feel  it  to  ap- 
propriate to  consider  thto  quota  in- 
crease a  request  to  increase  funding 
for  a  hidden,  counterproductive  for- 
eign aid  program,  already  growtng  out 
of  controL  Now  these  weaknesses  are 
serious.  However,  there  are  other 
problems  with  8. 695. 

Under  the  btll.  UJB.  banks  are  Ukely 
to  continue  their  "fun  weed  ahead" 
approach  to  dangerous  international 
lending. 

Our  largest  lianks  plunged  ahead  In 
international  *m"M«g  over  the  last 
two  dftcadw  for  simple  reasons.  They 
perceived  that  the  profits  avaUable 
were  hiitfier  than  those  at  home  whUe 
the  risks  were  lower  there  than  they 
were  domestleaUy.  By  vaUdattng  thto 
perceptitm  of  safety,  due  to  the  ban- 
out,  we  should  expect  a  resurgence  in 
foreign  lending  in  the  near  future. 

Western  governments  in  effect,  sre 
buytaig  equity  Interests  in  literally  the 
worst  loans  in  the  world.  The  safety 


net  we  art  erecting  to  prateet  tanpru- 
I  win  loom  lane  In  the  yean 


latkma  onwhera  to  knd.  The  1 
to  erect  tte  net  to  neitahi  to  be  mora 
taBportantithan  the  prortolon  In  8. 606 
requiring  raaerves  to  be  set  Slide  only 
If  anattoii  that  was  not  meeting  Its 
tntetnatlo^  flnanelBl  obligation  abo 
refused  to  talk  to  the  DiF.  whldi  to  a 
remote  pOaribiUty.  Thns.  tt  wffl  stffl 
safer  to  lend  abroad  than  tt 
to  le^  at  home.  And  faced  with 
the  same  risk-reward  rdationdilp  that 
got  us  In  thto  mass,  leaden  win  not 
moderate  their  bdiavlor  In  the  future. 
For  these  reasons,  plus  the  reasons 
mentioned  earUer.  I  hara  decided  to 
vote  against  &  696.« 


which   refused  to   heed  the 
warning  signsto  snd  continued  lending 
sums  of  money  untO  only 


•  Mr.  DAtlFORTB.  Mr.  Prerident,  we 
cannot  afford  to  underestimate  the 
importanoe  of  global  eeonoratB  condl- 
tionstothe  health  of  our  own  econo- 
my. The  lAitted  States  now  depends 
on  forelgd  markets  for  the  sale  of  20 
percent  of  an  manufsctored  goods  and 
40  percent  of  aU  term  products  pro- 
duced in  thto  country.  One  out  of 
every  five  manufacturing  Jobs  to  de- 
pendent on  foreign  trade.  Mneover. 
exports  to  developing  oountiles  repre- 
sent 40  percent  of  an  UJB.  expats, 
nune  thsn  our  exports  to  Canada, 
Japan.  Great  Britain,  and  West  Ger- 
many coB^bined.  Over  5  mmian  woik- 
os  and  faimen  have  come  to  doiend 
on  such  exports. 

In  receiit  yean  the  flnannial  struc- 
tures upon  which  our  foreign  trade 
rests  have  bgwwnft  I111  iiasliiilji  vulner- 
able to  clDllapse.  following  the  1973 
and  1979  oU  shocks  and  a  lengthy 
global  recession.  Pcdand.  Mexico. 
Bra^  Argentina,  Veneauels.  and 
Tugodaviik  among  others,  have  each 
prodataned  difficulty  In  repaying  their 
drtits.  Moat  have  turned  out  to  be  In 
need  of  some  form  of  awistanrf  to 
avoid  de&nilt. 

Fidlowliig  the  1973  oO  embargo, 
iHildi  teought  about  a  quadrupling  of 
on  prices,  OPEC  natlona  were  Inundat- 
ed with  foreign  reserves,  and  placed 
most  of  it  in  Western  banks.  Western 
baxdEs,  in  turn,  looked  fbr  countries 
with  growth  potential  to  which  to  loan 
thto  windlan.  Mexico,  Veneraela,  with 
their  oU  ieserves,  Esstem  Europe, 
with  its  relatively  stable  governments 
snd  steady  growth  rates,  snd  Braail. 
with  Its  vgst  natural  reaources,  seemed 
like  safe  investments  to  the  banks. 

Unfortimately,  things  did  not  turn 
out  as  ttie  banken  expected.  The 
economiea  of  Eastern  Europe  stagnstr 
ed:  low  oU  prices  and  decreased  output 
due  to  the  (M  i^ut  have  sharply  re- 
duced income  for  on  produoen  Mexico 
and  Venttuda,  and  Brad  borrowed 
more  thaa  It  could  repay.  Meanirtiile, 
devidofrfnt  countrieo  are  experiencing 
the  lowesi  commodity  prices  and  blu- 
est debt  burden  of  modem  times. 
Mudi  fatat  lies  with  the  Intematlanal 


Eoonomlc  reaUty  has  finslly  set  in. 
Poland,  a  nation  of  some  30  mUlion 
people,  hss  a  foreign  debt  of  $26  ba- 
llon. Mexk»'s  debt  to  $80  to  $90  bOUon. 

As  I  see  It.  Western  governments  sre 
eonfkonted  with  two  alternatives,  nei- 
ther of  irtilch  to  agreeable.  We  can  do 
iMithhig,  and  let  <me  or  more  of  the 
debtor  natfams  slide  into  default,  or 
worse,  into  repudiation.  Such  an  oc- 
currence would  leave  us  without  sny 
prospect  of  regaining  the  loons,  and 
could  very  weU  set  off  a  global  digres- 
sion. The  worid's  Isrgest  bsnks  have  a 
large  pooentage  of  their  capital  tied 
up  In  f ordgn  loans,  and  wideqvead  de- 
faults would  cause  many  to  collapse. 
Thto  would  in  turn  set  off  a  chain  re- 
action, affecting  thoussnds  of  Imnks 
here  and  abroad  that  may  not  even 
have  investments  overseas. 

Our  other  option  to  to  try  to  fashion 
a  solution  which  would  impose  greater 
fiscsl  responsibiUty  on  Third  World 
loan  red^ents  and  the  rescheduling 
of  loans  cmKting  the  possiblUty  that 
the  loans  can  eventually  be  teoaiA. 
The  help  of  the  IMF  wlU  be  instru- 
mental in  thto  process.  The  IMF  was 
established  after  World  War  n  to  pro- 
vide a  frameworic  for  the  conduct  of 
woild  trade  and  financial  transactions. 
It  assists  its  146  monber  countries 
with  balance-of -payments  problems  by 
extending  short-term  loans  in  conjimc- 
tkm  with  the  implementatl<m  of  eoo- 
nomlc stabilisation  programs.  It 
should  be  noted  that  industrial  na- 
ticms  have  historically  been  the  major 
redlpients  of  IMF  funds.  The  United 
States  has  drawn  on  the  Fund  24 
times,  snd  to  second  only  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  total  amount  withdrawn. 
The  IMF  also  aids  American  foreign 
trade,  by  providing  loans  to  countries 
experimdng  balanoe-of-payments 
problems  that  enable  them  to  avoid  re- 
strictions on  American  goods. 

S.  695  would  increase  the  U.S.  quota 
to  the  IMF  by  $8.5  billion  in  response 
to  the  demands  placed  upon  its  f  imds 
by  the  present  financial  cristo.  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  proq»ect  of  rescuing  the  banks 
from  their  own  miBtakfff  Nevertheless, 
the  consequences  of  inaction  could  be 
very  severe.  I  am  pleased  that  S.  695 
contains  provisions  that  would  in- 
crease Government  oversight  of  the 
foreign  lending  practices  of  banlcs. 
The  tdU  would  require  more  frequent 
roporting  and  public  disclosure  by 
bankp  of  their  foreign  loans,  and 
would  create  a  network  of  information 
about  foreign  country  indebtedness 
that  banks  would  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count when  evaluirfing  a  country's  ex- 
posure and  risk.  S.  695  slso  requires 
the  estahltohment  of  a  special  reserve 
by  banks  whose  assets  are  at  risk  due 
to  the  inablUty  of  their  debton  to 


rQwy  their  loans.  These  wedal  re- 
swes  may  not  be  treated  as  cspltal  by 
the  banks,  and  can  only  be  rednoed  If 
the  risk  to  reduced  or  If  the  kwn  to 
written  off.  Thus,  the  banks  at  fault 
win  have  to  help  foot  the  un  for  their 


Mr.  President,  since  the 
of  the  world  debt  problem  first 
becsme  dear.  I  have  had  two  main 
concons.  The  first  to  that  we  weatiier 
thto  storm  with  our  financial  system 
intact  My  second  concern  to  that  we 
insure  that  thto  situation  whidi  has  so 
endsngered  global  economic  stability 
to  never  repeated.  I  bdieve  that  S.  695 
wm  be  valuable  In  addressing  both  of 
these  omcems.  snd  thoef <ffe.  I  am  In 
support  of  the  measure.» 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  a  lot  of  perceptions  concerning  the 
provisicm  of  an  additional  $8.4  billion 
to  the  Intenutional  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  General  Arrangements  to 
Borrow,  the  United  States  has  much 
more  to  lose  thsn  the  money  saved  by 
not  partidpating  in  thto  Increase  if  the 
world  finandal  system  collapses. 


Srane  of  our  closest  sllies  have  relied 
upon  the  IntonatifMial  Mraietary 
Fund  to  deal  with  serious  bolanoe-of - 
payments  problems.  Frar  example,  had 
it  not  beoi  for  the  availability  of  IMF 
resources,  Turkey  most  probably 
wou^d  not  have  had  sufficient  re- 
sources to  undertake  the  modest  mili- 
tary modernization  presmtly  under- 
way. In  the  last  4  years,  Turicey  has 
had  to  borrow  $1.2  billion  from  the 
IMF.  Another  ally  in  Asia,  South 
Korea,  has  had  to  borrow  $1JI  bOlimi 
over  the  same  time  period.  Thailand, 
which  to  threatmed  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese presence  in  Caml)odia,  has  had  to 
borrow  $554  million  and  Pakistan, 
faced  with  a  flood  of  refugees  from  Af- 
ghanistan, has  had  to  borrow  $664  mO- 
llon.  The  Philippines,  whose  naval  and 
airbases  are  of  vital  strategic  impor- 
tanoe to  us.  has  had  to  borrow  $424 
million  from  the  IMF. 

Since  June  1982.  BrazU  has  had  to 
borrow  $5.5  biUion.  Mexico  $3.9  bU- 
lion.  and  Argentina  $2.2  biUion.  It  to 
anticipated  that  both  France  and  Bd- 
gium  win  also  have  to  borrow  from  the 
IMF  in  the  near  future. 

However,  let  us  take  a  look  at  Just 
Mexico,  which  presently  has  an  exter- 
nal debt  of  about  $80  billion.  No  other 
country  has  a  greater  stake  in  Mexico 
getting  back  on  Its  feet  than  the 
United  States.  Never  has  the  United 
States  faced  even  the  faintest  threat 
of  political  instabmty  or  hostiUty 
along  either  of  our  two  long,  unde- 
fended borders. 

Any  wheaval  in  Mexico  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  UJ3.  strategic  position 
in  the  Western  Honlsphere.  The  most 
pessimistic  scenario  to  that  if  Mexico 
does  not  have  access  to  suffident  fi- 
nancial resources  to  turn  its  ecommiy 
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•immd  ttMre  eould  be  a  revotutlan 
vlikli  eould  produce  a  leftM  Ukeorer 
of  tbe  kind  thai  oecuwed  In  Cuba  In 
1M9. 

WtaQe  It  mltfit  be  an  arcane  argu- 
menft.  tt  nevertbetaH  la  a  reaUty  that 
the  Soflet  Union  ezerdMa  mftuence 
irtMn  tfc  can  take  adfantace  of  the  eoo- 
nonle  dtaparatleB  and  tunnofl  In  other 
eountrtaa.  MarzlBB  beconw  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  when  capltaltaBi  falls. 
The  ■tn«tfe  between  Ifarxliin  and 
eapttaUan  doea  not  always  occur  (m 
the  battMfoM  in  fact,  tt  has  ewmomlc 
roots. 

At  iveaent.  there  are  an  estimated 
U  to  5.5  million  legal  and  illegal 
IfyffV^Mi  tBunigrants  In  this  country.  A 
further  detertoratkm  In  Mezloo's  econ- 
omy would  really  open  the  floodgates. 
It  would  take  a  major  military  oper- 
ation to  seal  off  the  border  betweoi 
the  united  States  and  Mexico  to  pre- 
vent a  flood  of  new  tanmlgiants  Into 
thte  country— the  cost  of  which  would 
be  much  greater  than  the  $8.4  blllkm 
proposed  for  the  U.&  share  of  the 
pvcMnt  IMF  quota  increase. 

It  may  be  arcane,  but  I  happen  to 
believe  that  rapf**"*"  !■  '*f  prefera- 
ble to  Marxtam  and  If  there  is  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  malnt^*"*"g  a  prednnl- 
nantly  capitalist  worid.  then  I  think  it 
Is  a  price  that  should  be  paid.  The 
IMF  represents  that  price.  I  do  not 
^htfik  one  can  worry  about  a  Marxist 
takeover  in  El  Salvador  and  not  worry 
about  the  Inroads  Mandam  can  make 
throuiSiout  lAtln  America  If  there 
should  be  a  general  economic  collapse. 
Mandm  b^iyw  to  be  an  economic 
doctrine.  We  have  spoit  nearly  $2  bU- 
Uon  on  Central  A"'^'^«^  ahme  over  the 
past  4  years  to  deal  with  revolutions 
which  we  perceive  threaten  our  own 
security  interests.  Somoaa  was  over- 
thrown in  Nicaragua  for  economic  rea- 
sons. The  war  in  El  Salvador  has  eco- 
nomic roots.  The  insurgency  in  Guate- 
mala also  has  economic  roots. 

A  sodalist  government  came  into 
power  in  Greece— with  Communists 
voting  for  Papandreou— because  of 
economic  problems.  Commimists  voted 
f  <»-  the  socialist  government  of  France 
because  of  economic  problems.  Italy 
has  always  been  shaky  politically  be- 
cause of  economic  protdems.  A  Marxist 
was  eieeted  In  Chile.  Allende.  because 
of  economic  problems.  Marxists  took 
over  In  Ethiopia  because  of  economic 
problems. 

It  would  seem  that  the  track  record 
to  pretty  dear  as  to  why  Marxism  be- 
comes an  attractive  alternative.  Why 
do  we  always  wait  untQ  revolutfams  are 
underway  before  we  get  excited  about 
threats  to  our  natkmal  security?  It  is 
Uke  a  disease— the  best  medldne  is 
pieventlve  medldne.  Tou  have  to  take 
It  before  the  disease  Is  unccmtroUable. 


to  tide  Mexico  over  untfl  the  IMF 
package  of  $S-5  bOUon  could  be  put  to- 
gether and  an  agreement  could  be 
w«»ked  out  with  American.  Western 
European,  and  Japanese  banks  to 
freeae  for  7  months  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's repayment  of  jnindpal  on 
their  commercial  debts. 

In  the  coune  of  1  year  alone,  our  $4 
bOllon  trade  surplus  with  Mexico  In 
IMl  was  transfonned  Into  a  trade  def- 
Idt  of  nearly  $4  Ullkm  in  1962.  due 
mmtfiiy  to  an  annual  average  drop  In 
U.S.  exports  of  one-third.  This  $8  bil- 
lion deterloratkm  was  our  worst  swing 
in  trade  poiormanoe  with  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  It  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  financing  problem. 
This  has  cost  the  United  States  an  es- 
timated 250.000  Jobs.  Mexico  had 
become  an  increasingly  Impcntant  con- 
sumer of  UJS.  manufactured  goods. 
machinoT  and  services.  The  U.S.  in- 
dustries hardest  hit  by  Mexico's  ded- 
sion  to  curb  imports  were  automotive 
parts,  electrical  appllcances.  and  cap- 
ital goods.  I  assume  the  West  Virginia 
steel  industry  is  stHnewhat  important 
to  the  automotive  and  electrical  appli- 
ance IndiMtry  in  this  country.  So  whm 
the  latter  industries  have  to  lay  off 
wcvkers  because  they  loee  markets  for 
their  products.  It  does  have  to  affect 
West  Virginia  as  welL 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  substan- 
tial expandon  of  our  export  sectors 
has  become  critical  to  employment  in 
the  United  States.  The  absolute  Im- 
portance of  exports  Is  large  enough— 
they  accounted  directly  for  5  million 
Jobs  in  1982.  induding  1  out  of  every  8 
Jobs  in  manufactiuing.  But  export-re- 
lated Jobs  have  been  getting  even  more 
important  at  the  margin.  A  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  survey  in  the 
late  1970'B  indicated  that  foiv  out  of 
every  five  new  Jobs  in  the  UJ3.  manu- 
facturing sector  were  coming  from  for- 
eign trade.  On  the  average,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  every  $1  billion  increase  in 
our  exports  results  in  24,000  Jobs. 

Here  are  some  additional  facts: 

In  1970,  exports  accounted  for  9  per- 
eent  of  the  total  U.S.  goods  produced 
in  this  country.  In  1980,  this  Increased 
to  19  percent  of  the  total  goods  pro- 
duced. In  1970,  we  produced  460  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods.  In  1980,  we 
produced  $1.1  trillion 

In  1970,  our  export  share  to  the  leas 
devdoped  countries  represented  25 
percent  of  the  total  exports,  or  about 
$11  billion.  In  1980,  we  had  increased 
our  share  of  exports  to  the  devd(n>lng 
countries  to  29  percent,  or  $64  billion. 

It  is  small  wonder  why  the  UA 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  end 
other  business  associations  suiHwrt 
the  IMF.  It  Just  makes  good  business 


Once  again.  In  the  case  of  Mexico, 
the  U&  Treasury  coughed  up  $2.9  bU- 
Uon  In  short-term  financing  a  year  ago 


If  the  U.S.  economy  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  exports  for 
Jobs,  then  it  should  not  come  as  any 
surprise  that  when  our  major  trading 


partners  cannot  Import  our  products, 
we  lose  Jobs  In  the  United  Stataa.  Cei^ 
talidy  we  do  not  sohre  the  unemploy- 
ment  problem  If  the  U  A  Govenunent 
has  to  create  public  servlee  or  Infra- 
structure repair  Joba.  What  happena 
when  these  i»oJeets  are  ftaitahedf  Do 
we  place  these  people  ba^  on  the  un- 
employment rolia?  After  an.  real  Jobs 
have  to  end  up  producing  a  product 
and  that  product  has  to  be  sold.  If  the 
domestic  market  cannot  buy  up  all 
that  we  produce,  then  we  have  to  sell 
It  somewhere  else.  And  if  we  cannot 
sell  It  somewhoe  dse,  then  people  will 
be  laid  off  their  Joba. 

umsMii  rp***™"  OM  mr  umms 
At  present,  the  interest  diarged  on 
IMF  loans  is  8.5  perooit  This  repre- 
sents the  average  interest  rate  of  the 
five  major  Industriallaed  countries— 
the  United  States,  Ranoe.  Great  Brit- 
ain. West  Germany,  and  Japan. 

Commercial  bank  loans  to  countries 
such  as  Mexico  and  BraaU  were  17.5 
percent,  as  of  1981.  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  sre  available.  This  does 
not  indude  the  so-called  fltmt-end  fees 
charged  for  rescheduling  commerical 
debt. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
condude  this  debate  on  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  quota  increase. 
It  would  be  useful  to  review  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  the  passage  of  S. 
695. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  great  degree  of  skepticism  which 
many  Senators  still  have  concerning 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  general  ar- 
rangements to  borrow  totaling  $8.5  bil- 
lion. My  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  have  had  similar  concerns. 
But  over  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  committee,  which  indud- 
ed  4  days  of  hearings,  a  convincing 
case  was  made  by  the  administration 
and  by  other  witnesses  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  on  the  Banking 
Committee,  or  who  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  committee  report 
on  a  695.  that  the  final  vote  to  report 
this  legldation  to  the  Soiate  was  15 
for  and  3  absentions.  without  a  single 
dissoiting  vote.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  vote  of  IS  to  1  was  similar- 
ly overwhelming. 

Mr.  Preddent,  let  me  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  share  the  reasons  for  the 
strong  support  which  this  bill  has  thus 
far  and  why  my  colleagties  should  Join 
with  the  26  members  of  the  Banking 
and  R>relgn  Relations  Committees 
who  have  endorsed  this  legislation. 
Secretary  Regan  testified  that: 
It  is  eruelaUy  important  to  *  *  *  our  eeo- 
nomle  interests— to  UJB.  eoonomlc  settvity, 
jota.  production  and  lurostment  thst  those 
(debt)  probtoms  be  dedt  with  In  a  ooostrue- 
ttve  sml  orderly  way.  and  the  malted  States 
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tree  With  tbaSee- 
CMarly  wo  cannofc  eaoape  a 
ro|e  for  two  loaaona.  FInt, 
wtth  $100  bOllon  ofwad.  UjB.  banks 
have  the  llbn's  ahaxo  of  tba  dev«loping 
eountrles'  aebt  like  It  or  not.  wo  are 
the  biggest  playeia  and  ttaa  ban  to  in 
our  court.  Beoobd.  wo  aio  the  leading 
eoonoale  power,  by  fbr.  In  the  free 
world.  WhM  affects  ttao  eeaaany  and 
stabmty  of  that  world  affeots  us  di- 
rectly. Tti^  to  espadany  true  of  the 
UXTs  whato  our  Natlan  also  has  the 
lion's  diaie  of  the  detoloiiing  coun- 
tries' export  market,  wtth  nearly  half. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  deeade  the  leas 
devdoped  wwld  has  been  a  faster 
growing  and  a  more  significant  ouUet 
for  our  e^wrts  than  ■mope.  Japan, 
and  Communist  eountrtaa  combinwd. 
And  when  we  reean  that  fully  SO  per- 
cent of  ow  Industrial  production.  40 
percent  of  our  farm  acreage,  and  one 
of  six  jobs  In  our  eoonony  are  dmend- 
ent  on  ^pbrts  for  their  extotenne.  it  to 
not  hard  t^  see  why  a  swift  and  tltltc- 
ttve  resdliltlon  of  the  current  debt 
orlsto  to  eswntlsl  to  our  wdtve  and  to 
our  future  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Preddent.  we  rnnst  remember 
that  the  ourrent  wmid  debt  criato  to 
not  merdy  a  finandal  problem:  tt  to 
also  a  trade  problem  of  growing  seri- 
ousness. Heaichlng  a  oonprdienslve 
understanding  of  the  trade,  economic 
and  finandal  aspects  to  cnidal  to  find- 
ing long-tenn  solutions. 

Tlie  bonowlng  of  UDCs.  which  has 
grown  dramatically  since  the  first  dl 
shodE  over  9  yeaia  ago.  was  for  a  time 
ofbet  by  increasing  eoonomlc  growth 
and  expanding  exporta.  It  anowod  for 
a  rapid  Increase  In  UjB.  exports  to 
these  coudtries.  and  strong  growth  in 
the  mC  mA  OECD  eeonomies.  How- 
evo*.  thto  bmrowlng  was  also  a  way  for 
some  countries  to  postpone  adjust- 
ment to  the  first  oQ  shock  as  a  combi- 
natim  of  increasing  export  earnings, 
low  interest  rates  and  hl^  Inflation 
k«>t  real  dobt  burdens  manageable. 

After  the  second  dl  shoA  of  1979 
and  the  beginning  of  the  current 
wwld  receesion.  the  situation  in  many 
IOCS  took  a  dramatic  turn  for  the 
worse.  Interest  ratea  rose  worldwide, 
yet  most  UX^s  attempted  to  avdd  ad- 
justment b^  increasing  short-term  bor- 
rowing. A  dedlnlng  demand  for  ex- 
ports and  an  outri^t  drop  in  export 
prices— priaaarily  commodities— left 
UyC  export  earnings  In  1962  un- 
changed fnmi  1980  levds.  With  rising 
real  Intertst  rates.  shart4eim  debt 
growing  rgpidly  and  export  earnings 
flat  tut  declnlng.  banks  became  unwm- 
Ing  or  unable  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
loidlng  required  to  sustain  the  debt 
service  of  key  LDCs. 

Many  babks  are  heavily  eqKiaed  to 
devdoping  LDCs  and  some  would  like 
to  reduce  exposure  to  these  countries 
\sf  redudng  new  le&dinc  However,  if 


thto  to  done  before  UXTs  can  trim 
their  financing  needs,  the  countries 
win  have  to  make  further  den>  import 
euta.  even  cuts  into  esrentlal  Imports, 
or  fdl  bdiind  in  debt  rmayments.  The 
eactent  of  our  finandal  and  trade  rda- 
tlona  wtth  these  countries  means  that 
the  business  community  snd/or  the 
»?f»»"»«g  community  would  be  adverse- 
ly affected. 

The  trade  area  to  probably  experi- 
encing the  most  h«m««H>t^  effects  of 
the  proldems  In  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic systems.  We  have  witnessed 
slism  drops  In  J3A.  eiq>orts  In  the  last 
18  months.  UJ3.  trade  to  Mexico 
dronped  86  percent  in  1982  with  the 
dedine  accelerating  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  Sales  to  Argentina  were 
down  40  percent,  to  Peru  25  percent, 
and  ChOe  86  percent. 

Thto  trend  stands  In  sharp  contrast 
with  the  trend  over  the  Isst  10  years, 
a^MD  these  countries  were  part  of  the 
fastest  growing  U.S.  export  maricet 
•nie  LDCs  share  of  U.S.  manufac- 
tured exports  grew  from  29  to  39  po-- 
cent  of  the  totsl  J3A.  exports  of  these 
goods  between  1970  and  1980.  Key  UJ3. 
exporters  had  made  major  Inroads 
into  LDC  markets  during  the  period. 
Now  these  same  exporters  are  experi- 
encing rapid  dedines. 

Ld  me  briefly  note  the  dtuation  in 
Mexico,  our  third  largest  trading  part- 


Cereal  and  preparation  exports  had 
inenased  by  more  than  200  percent 
between  1978-81  and  were  down  71 
percent  last  year. 

Transportation  equipment— except 
road  vehicles  up  over  600  percent  be- 
tween 1978-41.  down  71  percent; 

Iron  and  steel,  up  over  200  percent 
on  these  8  years  were  down  58  percent 
last  year; 

Manufacturers  of  metals,  up  354  per- 
cent tram  1978-81,  down  52  percent 

The  overall  decline  in  exports  to 
Mexico  alone  was  $6.3  billion  in  1982. 

If  wwTM^ai  constraints  Increase  this 
year.  Imports  by  LDCs  will  have  to  be 
cut  even  further,  thus,  trade  problems 
and  the  Jobs  they  represent  for  Ameri- 
can workers  are  likely  to  become  even 
more  worTls(»ne.  Remember,  each  $1 
bUllim  in  American  exports  generates 
over  30.000  Jobs. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  the 
export  sector  of  our  economy— a 
leader  in  creating  new  Jobs— is  tremen- 
dously vulnerable  to  any  sharp  cut- 
backs In  imports  by  the  LDCs.  Tet 
that  to  exactly  the  response  to  which 
debt  and  liquidity  problems  have  been 
driving  them.  Thto  to  a  matter  of  con- 
cern not  Just  to  the  hanking  system, 
but  to  American  woi^ers,  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  investors  as  welL 

Mr.  Preddoit,  that  to  why  passage  of 
thto  IMF/GAB  quota  increase  to  so  vi- 
tally Important  not  only  to  the  less  de- 
veloped world,  not  only  to  or  most  im- 
portant allies  In  the  Western  Heml- 
9here.  but,  most  inmortantly,  to  our 


own  economy— to  America  and  to  JoIib 
rii^t  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  as  Secretary  Regan 
himsdf  said  when  he  testified  betbre 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  inerese  in 
the  IMF  and  GAB  to  part  of  a  broad 
based  strategy  involving  aU  the  key 
players:  the  UXi  governments,  gov- 
ernments In  the  industriallaed  coun- 
tries, commercial  banks,  snd  the  Into*- 
natlond  Monetary  Fund.  ¥^thout 
that  increase  the  borrowing  countries 
win  be  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  In  thdr  economies  to 
return  them  to  finandal  health.  In 
the  abaenoe  of  sudi  adjustments  there 
will  be  even  sharper  cuts  in  imports, 
induding  such  vital  Imports  ss  food- 
stuffs snd  fueL  The  IMF  wHl  allow 
these  countries  to  get  through  thdr 
current  liquidity  cristo  without  sudi 
draomian  measures,  since  the  adjust- 
ment programs  are  aimed  at  returning 
to  a  stable  source  of  long-tenn  growtti. 

Blr.  President,  the  oonditlonality  at- 
tached to  IMF  lending  to  desUned  to 
assure  that  orderly  adjustment  takes 
place,  and  the  stsmp  of  anxroval 
which  the  IMF  confers  on  troutfled 
econ<miles  aUows  them  to  obtain  addi- 
tional private  and  official  financing. 
Let  me  wnphasiwi  that  the  IMF  to  not 
a  devdoinnent  agency.  Rather  It 
serves  In  a  trandtional,  supportive 
role.  Private  banks  have  been  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  international  fi- 
nancing over  the  past  decade,  and  It  to 
my  expectation  that  they  wfll  contin- 
ue to  be  so.  Neverthdess,  the  IMF 
cannot  play  its  vital  trandtiond  role 
with  its  resources  depleted,  as  they  sre 
now.  Current  estimates  are  that  the 
resources  available  to  the  Fund  will 
not  last  beyond  the  md  of  the  year. 

That  to  why,  Mr.  Preddent.  thto 
body  must  act  now  to  provide  the 
Intemationd  Monetary  Fund  with  the 
necessary  resources  to  fulfill  its  vltd 
function.  Some  have  argued  that  the 
resources  that  we  are  providing  will  be 
inadequate  to  do  the  Job,  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  current  debt  cristo  to 
sustained  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  other  Western 
economies.  That  to  only  partially  true; 
for  without  the  sort  of  stabHtoatkm 
program  within  key  LDCs  that  only 
the  IMF  can  provide,  there  will  be  no 
sustained  growth  among  the  industri- 
alized countries  of  the  world.  We  are 
so  interdependent  that  the  devdoped 
world  cannot  pull  itself  out  of  the  re- 
cession if  the  less  developed  world  to 
allowed  to  continue  to  stagnate. 

Before  condudlng  my  remarks,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  oondder  title 
n  of  the  IMF  quota  increase  bill 
which  the  Banking  Committee  report- 
ed to  the  Senate.  The  committee  cm- 
eluded  that  UJ3.  banks  have  not  been 
blamdess  in  the  current  debt  crisis.  In 
a  sense  our  banks  did  too  good  a  Job  In 
recycling  petrodollars.  The  Inevitable 
result  was  that  the  structure  which 
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«M  noted  to  fund  the  behuace  of 
peynenti  tlffflrtt*  tliroiitfi  *^''***"**'^*** 
beak  kMuv  had  tti  bteekdopn  in  the 
wake  of  the  19Tt  oO  price  tocreeee,  It 
«M  and  la  dklngenuoua  for  the  banks 
to  arfue  that  no  one  ooukl  have  pre- 
dieted  the  currant  ctMa.  particularly 
tn  U^t  of  the  rofwinn  wbkii  fol- 
lowed the  ivn  ofl  price  inoeaae. 

There  la  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
eround.  thooih.  Wtatem  fovenmienta 
nmmnil  hamy  to  aDow  the  banka  to 
handle  the  feeyVUnc  with  little  or  no 
■uiwiflaliai  The  IMF  reoouroes  were 
allowed  to  ahrink  in  relation  to  the 
atw  of  worid  trade,  ao  official  acendee 
could  not  play  the  role  they  had 
played  in  the  past  The  IDC  govern- 
menta  showed  little  concern  fen-  their 
debt  eipoeura  as  long  as  they  believed 
that  Infill"*^  would  continue  to 
fhtiaprm  the  value  of  the  money  used 
to  repay  their  huge  debta.  And  banks, 
dcaptte  aU  their  high  paid  economists, 
made  the  asmriTr***"  that  oD— and 
otho-  commodity  prloea-would 
remain  high  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

Mr.  President,  althou^  the  commit- 
tee ffunrhnUi*  that  the  blame  should 
not  be  placed  solely  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  commercial  banks-^KV  alone 
on  the  shoulders  on  our  regutators.  for 
that  tact— it  was  dear  that  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  current  debt 
crisis  could  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
our  banks  to  stop  at  prudential  limits 
in  their  international  lending. 

Oonaequently.  the  committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporattan.  drafted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide new  discipline  and  guidelines  to 
Intematloaal  i*~""g  That  legislatlc«i 
is  not  punative  nar  overly  restrictive. 
But  the  «vi—t»ntto»  believes  that  it  will 
provkle  our  regulirtors  with  the  proper 
mix  of  flexibility,  fltmnem  and  direc- 
tion to  help  prevent  future  interna- 
tional debt  crises. 

The  committee  print  does  five 
things: 

First.  Then  is  a  straigthening  of 
the  Tt^r^*^  program  of  country  risk 
examination  and  evaluation: 

Second.  Thore  is  substantially  in- 
creased public  disclosure  of  banks' 
ffffmi^^y  exposure: 

Third.  A  system  of  9ecial  reserves  is 
created  for  international  bank  loans 
which  have  experienced  protracted 
loan  rcDayment  problems; 

Fourth.  New  supervisory  rules  have 
been   devdoped   for   accounting   for 


Fifth.  A  strengthened  congressionsl 
mandatn  ia  eatabiished  for  the  regula- 
ton  to  require  banka  to  maintain  ade- 
qoste  levda  of  capltaL 

An  of  theae  measures  are  respcmses 
to  the  committee's  concem  about  the 
aafety  and  soundness  of  the  hanking 
sjstcim  They  relate  to  the  current 
intematkmal  resdieduling  problems 
but  they  alao  go  beyond  them,  to  try 


to  institute  reforms  whldi  will  benefit 
ii^Kfc-  and  the  public  they  serve— by 
allowing  the  marketplace  to  dlseipline 
bank  lending  and  by  Insuring  that 
banks  have  adequate  caidtal  to  deal 
with  any  risk— f  ordgn  or  domestic. 

The  — ~****  for  the  regulators  to 
require  adequate  levels  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  is  partkailariy 
important  from  the  committee's  stand- 
p<tet.  The  committee  views  the  capital 
adequacy  standard  as  a  simple,  wwk- 
able,  yet  effective  alternative  to  coun- 
try lending  llmito  and  more  stringent 
special  reserve  requirements.  More- 
over, it  has  the  added  advantage  of 
strengttiening  the  bank's  ability  to 
deal  with  domestic  as  well  as  interna- 
tional risk.  It  is  measurable,  enf oroeor 
Ue,  and  it  will  benefit  the  entire  bank- 
ing  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  that  the 
wankinf  and  Fordgn  Relations  Com- 
mitteea  have  crafted  a  bill  which  will 
not  <»ly  get  us  throu^  the  current 
debt  crlsii  but  also  and  perhaps  more 
importantly— help  to  prevent  future 
crises.  *— "«««"g  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
further  agree  with  me  that  the  IMF 
quota  increase  and  bank  regulatory 
legislation  is  legislation  vitally  neces- 
sary to  our  economy  and  to  sustaining 
our  economic  recovery.  I  urge  a  "yes" 
vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  aU  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  Senator  Paox- 
MiBB  for  his  excellent  and  extraordi- 
nary helpful  comanagership  of  the 
bOL  Without  it,  I  am  sure  we  could  not 
have  ocHne  to  this  condusion  so  fortu- 
itously. 

I  also  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Oabh.  who  has 
been  of  great  support  In  this  effort. 

I  thank  all  Senators  who  have  of- 
fered amendments  for  their  consider- 
ation and  for  the  oontributi<»iB— in- 
duding  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Senatmr  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PROZMIRIL  Mr.  President.  I 
twmmMMi  the  distlnguidied  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  in  handling  this  bOL  It  is 
a  complicated  bOl.  and  he  handled  it 
with  great  patience  and  skUL 

I  also  ctMomend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Quat,  for  his  ex- 
cellent leadership  In  this  matter. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  open  to  further  amendment  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
MIL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bHI  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 


Mr.  KXON.  Mr.  Praaldent  the  I 
tor  fkom  Ndvaska  Inqulrea  what 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.    PROZMIRB.    Mr. 
before  the  vote  la  announced.  1 1 
the  abtw>w>  of  a  quorum.  I  have  to 
dear  this  with  the  leader  on  my  side. 

The  FRBODINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wOl  can  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  eaU  the  toU. 

Mr.  PROZMIRB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  cvdered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  f  OT  the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordned. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bOl  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  questkm  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  derk  wiU  call  the 
rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  diak.  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minneeoto  (Mr.  Duam- 
BBoaa).  the  Senatcnr  from  Ariaona 
(Mr.  OoLDWAiB).  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Waiaaai)  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  annop"*^  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATXB)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bniai). 
the  Smator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cbaiisioii).  the  SenaUv  from  Arlsona 
(Mr.  DaCoKciia).  the  Senator  tnm 
Ohio  (Mr.  OLsnr),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt),  the  Smator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixiiros), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
BimAUit),  and  the  Senator  from  I 
chusetts  (Mr.  Tsokoas)  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  ineaent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bum)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoBioir).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  S4.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  IM  Lec.l 
TKAS-SS 


NAT8-S4 


Baker 

Dole 

Ltfin 

BcntMn 

Wt^tftboa 

hOBt 

Mi^mnian 

Ford 

hmt 

BlWChwlU 

Chun 

MrttilM 

Bndler 

Ctafton 

ICBtamiMK 

BuBipan 

HatlMd 

■fatttaglr 

Byrd 

Heeht 

Mttabdl 

Owto* 

Butim 

UanOt^n 

ChllM 

iBony* 

IfinkoMkl 

COehnn 

jMkMO 

Mann 

ITABMto 

JohnaUm 

FMkwood 

OMfWUi 

mUSHa, 

Ftfl 
Fany 

Dtam 


Quant 


edto 


NOTVOmiO-U 


So  the  tain  (&  a06)  aa  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

&69t 
B0  U  aneeCatf  fty  Ou  Smete  mud  Btnm  of 
JtapMMiilsaMt  Of  Ou   UtMat  mmtm  vf 
ilnMHes  to  OM«r«n  ommMsC 

TITUB  I— BKglltJil  WpOPe 
ACnUBEIIBm  ACT  AMBIDMBMTB 

aae.  lOL  (s)  aeetton  4(b)  of  the  Brrtton 
Woodi  AgieeBBents  Aet  (11  UJU^  USb)  is 


(1)  by  snendins  aobpamgnph  (B)  to  reed 
MfoDowK 

"(SKA)  Tte  Ooundl  dtaU  tniamlt  to  the 
TUMlrtnnt  Mid  to  the  Ooograa  aa  annna 
rq^oft  with  raweet  to  the  partleipstlan  of 
UMXhulted  States  tn  the  nrntf  end  In  the 


"(B)  w«gtfmt«f  niiwty  days  after  the  dste 
of  cnsotaMOt  of  this  Act  and  at  intatvels  o( 
ninety  dsfS  ttaereeftflr  for  the  next  three 
jTMis,  the  Oounea  ebaU  prepare  and  tnne- 
mtt  to  the  Ptealdent  and  to  the  OoBgreee  a 
report  UrtlM  sU  apptteatlaeo  whMi  have 
been  fUed  during  the  pteeedlBg  ninety  days 
with  the  Fttid  and  with  the  Bank  for  aariet- 
anee  wbldi  wmald  flatabUah  or  enliaaee  the 
m^^mritf  of  aoy  oountiy  to  ptoduoe  a  ooni- 
nMMMtr  for  export  If — 

"(i)  eudi  eaeamodlty  Is  In  aurplae  en  worid 
maiketa  or  le  Ukdy  to  be  In  aupliiB  on  worid 
maiketa  at  the  time  the  reanltlns  produettve 
capacity  l>  eipected  to  becoaw  operative; 
and 

"(U)  auefa  -*-«-*——  wffl  eanee  roliatanrial 
Injury  to  Italted  Stataa  prodneere  of  the 
wuB^  etaDOSr,  or  oonpettng  ooaeBiodlty.''. 

(I)  by  Inaertinc  a  new  sobparacraph  (S)  to 
reed  ae  f ollewr 

"(8)  The  peneral  policy  ohjecttvee  for  the 
guidance  of  repreeentattvaa  of  the  United 
Statee  on  the  FUnd  and  the  Bank  Shall  take 
Into  aeooodt  the  effect  that  country  adjnat- 
ment  proctans  have  upon  Indlvidnal  IndiiB- 
try  seeton  and  Intenatlooal  oienimwilty 
markeU  (1)  to  —hihwtit  any  projected  ad- 
vetae  Impaeti:  and  (li)  to  avoid  irtierever 
iHfiiPriT  sotenunent  suMdiaation  of  pro- 
duction and  expoita  of  liileiiiallnnal  oon- 
modttlai  wfthout  regard  to  eeonowtilc  condl- 
tlooB  In  the  marfceta  fer  such  coaBmodltiee.". 

(b>  Seetkm  17  (rf  the  Bretton  Woodi 
Asreements  Aet  (»  UJB.C  l8le-2)  la 


(1)  by  stHklns  out  In  aoliatwtlnn  (a)  "ded- 
aion  of  Jaaoary  8,  IMS"  and  hiaettlns  In 
Uea  tbereol  "dedaionB  vt  January  5.  IMS, 
and  FatouSry  S4.  IMS,  aa  amended  In  ae- 
cocdaaee  with  their  tenM.": 

(S)  by  atMklnc  out  In  eabaeBtlnn  (a)  "not 
to  eneed  fS.OOO,000,OM  oBtetandlng  at  any 
tai  Uea  thereof  "in 


not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
lal  Diawii«  Rlgfata,  Itantt- 
ita  aa  are  appropriated  In 
)  In  appropriatloa  Acta,"; 
fey  strlkliw  out  In  euheecttai   (b) 
Dd  Inaertinc  Id  Uea  there- 
of '•an  asBoont  eqntvalent  to  OM  mlUlan 
fllMdal  Diswlnc  lUtfbts":  and 
(4)  fey  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fd- 


fOrta  and  wtaldi  the  Rmd 
to  enhanfie  the 
wbldi 


(S) 


"(d)  Utaleee  the  Ocogreai  by  law  ao  autbor- 
laaa.  the  Freetdent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Traaanry.  or  any  other  person  actlnc  oa 
bdialf  of  the  imtted  Statea.  may  not  In- 
atmet  tbe  miltad  States  Xxeeuttve  Director 
to  the  VUnd  to  concent  to  any  amendment 
to  the  DeeWon  of  Frtraary  24.  IMS.  td  the 
Bieeathe  Dtaecton  of  the  Fond  If  the  adop- 
tlCB  of  aw^  amendment  would  significantly 
altar  the  amoont  tcnna.  or  condtUooa  of 
partldpatlan  by  the  UBlted  Statea  In  tbe 
Oenaral  Artangementa  to  Bonow.". 

(e)  The  Bretton  Woodi  AgreemenU  Act 
(SS  UAC.  SM  et  acq.)  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new  aeo- 


40.  Tbe  United  Statea  Oovanor  of 
tbe  FUnd  la  authorised  to  conaent  to  an  In- 
crease tai  the  QuoU  of  tbe  United  States  In 
the  Fond  eqalvalent  to  S410A  mllUon  Spe- 
eU  Drawing  Rigfafei,  limited  to  such 
■nMMiwiM  aa  are  appropriated  In  advance  in 
"If  irriatl""  Acta. 

"Sac.  41.  (a)  It  Is  the  aenae  of  tbe  Omgreea 
that— 

"(1)  the  lack  of  sufficient  Information  cur- 
renitly  available  to  allow  memboa  of  the 
FUnd  to  make  aound  and  prudent  dedatone 
r^mfmnom^  their  public  and  mivate  aector 
Intematlanal  bornwing.  and  to  allow  lend- 
eri  to  make  aound  and  prudent  dedaloni 
^i^immmminf  their  International  lending, 
threatena  the  stabiUty  of  tbe  International 
monetary  ayatem;  and 

"(S)  tat  reoognitlan  of  the  Fund'a  duttea,  as 
provided  partlealariy  by  artkde  vn  of  the 
Artidee  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund,  to  act  aa 
a  center  for  the  coDectkm  and  ezebange  of 
Infoimatlon  on  monetary  and  flnanclal 
protalena,  the  Fund  should  adopt  neoeanry 
and  appropriate  meaaurea  to  ensure  that 
more  conq^tete  and  timely  nnanclal  inf w- 
matlon  win  be  available. 

"(b)  TO  thli  end.  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
TTeaaury  abaU  instruct  the  United  States 
KaecuUve  Director  to  tbe  Fund  to  initiate 
illariiiarinni  with  other  dlreetors  of  the  Fund 
and  with  Fund  management  and  to  propoae 
and  vote  tat,  the  adoption  of  procedures. 
witUntheFUnd- 

"(1)  to  collect  and  dlnoninate  informa- 
tion on  a  quarterly  bads,  from  and  to  Fund 
uifiirtM"*,  and  to  any  other  persons  aa  the 
Fund  deema  apinoprlate,  oonoemlng— 

"(A)  the  eztendon  of  credit  by  banka  or 
TVffiii»«fc«  to  private  and  public  entities,  In- 
duding  aU  government  entities,  instrumen- 
tsMtinn.  snd  central  banks  of  membN'  coun- 
trieaiand 

"(B)  the  receipt  of  such  credit  by  those 
private  and  puUlc  entities  of  membo'  coun- 
trlea.  irtwre  such  banks  or  nonbanka  are  not 
principally  estsbUstaed  within  the  bordera  of 
the  member  country  to  wbicb  the  credita 
sre  extended; 

"(S)  to  review  snd  comment  on  a  timely 
beds,  on  sudi  contemidated  receipt  of  credit 
by  any  ♦r""*''**'  aa  tlie  Fund  determlnea  to 
be  of  dgnlficant  monetary  value  given  tbe 
emrent  atate  aiid  sise  of  tbst  member'a 
economy;  and 

"(S)  to  illMfmlnitr  publicly  Infwmatlon 
irtildi  Is  developed  In  the  courae  of  tbe 
FUnd^  collection,  review,  snd  commfmt  ef- 


thia 


the  term 


loaaa  to  private  and 


"(e)  Aa  uaed  tai 
'credit' Indndea— 

"(1)  outatandtaig 
pubUc  entittea,  taidndtaig  gweiumeut  enti- 
tlea,  ti^tjumr ntalltif  a.  mm<  central  banka  of 
any  member,  and 

"(S)  onuaed  Unea  of  credit  which  have 
Iwen  made  available  to  thoae  private  and 
pobUc  entttiea  of  any  member. 

where  aodi  loana  or  Unea  of  credit  are  re- 
payable In  hedy  convertible  euiieacy. 

"(d)  The  Preaident  is  snthorieed  to  use 
the  suthortty  provided  under  ssctlan  8  of 
tbli  Aet  to  require  sny  person  (SS  dsflned  by 
thst  section)  subject  to  the  Jurisdietlan  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  sodi  informa- 
tion ss  tiw  Fund  detendnes  to  be  nseesmry 
in  order  to  carry  oat  the  ptovidOBa  of  thia 


"(e)  Within  dx  months  sfter  the  dste  of 
ensctment  of  this  aection,  the  Secretsry  of 
the  Tressury  ahsU  prepare  snd  trsnwait  to 
the  Coomilttee  on 
the  Ooounittee  on 
Urbon  AffSiri  of  the  Senate  snd  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  ««»«Mny,  Flnsnce,  snd  Urtasn  Af- 
f  slFi  of  the  HOuae  of  Rcpreeentattvea,  a 
report  on  the  ptogrem  made  toward  eatab- 
lialilng  collection,  review,  wnmmiit,  and  re- 
puting procedurea  within  tbe  Fund,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section. 

"Sac.  43.  It  la  tbe  sense  of  Coogrem  thst 
the  Chslimsn  of  the  Federal  Reaerve,  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Seere- 
taiy  of  State  ahoold  conaldrr  United  Statea 
membership  in  the  Bsnk  for  hitematlonal 
Settlementa  and  report  to  Oongreai  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactement  of  this  legla- 
latlon  on  their  findings.". 

Ssc.  lOS.  Tlie  Bretton  Wooda  Agreements 
Act  is  smended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Ssa  43.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ahsU  instruct  the  United  Statea  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  Fund  to  preaent  propos- 
slB  to  the  Executive  Board  of  tbe  Fund  for 
the  purpoae  of  ensuring  that  each  member 
country  \atx»  fund  reaouroea  takea  steps  to 
aitwiiiMto  expeditiously  sU  tanport  restrio- 
tiona  which  are  incondrtent  with  the  Gen- 
eral AgrcNsment  on  Tarlffi  and  Trade,  or 
other  international  agreements,  snd  whidi 
have  a  aerkwa  adverae  impact  <m  United 
States  exports  at  employment  The  United 
States  Executive  Director  ahaU  consult  with 
tbe  antroprlate  Committeea  of  Ongrem 
prior  to  voting  for  any  program  irtiidi 
would  be  inoMiaistent  with  ttie  above  in- 
atructions. 

"(b)  Aa  part  of  thia  effort  the  United 
States  Trade  Repreaentative,  tbe  Secretary 
of  lAbOT.  and  the  Secretary  of  Ooeunerce 
shaU  inform  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  Intemstkmsl  Monetsry 
Fund  and  the  C>>ngreaa  of  aU  impart  lestrio- 
tiona  and  expcul  aubddies  mdntainfid  by 
membo'  countries  of  the  Fund  whidi  have  a 
aerious  adverae  impact  on  exporta  from  or 
employment  to  the  United  Statea. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahaU 
tranamit  to  the  apiiropriate  conunitteea  of 
Congreaa  an  anri'f'  report  on  tbe  succem  in 
redudng  or  rHir'»'«""g  tbe  restrlctloDS  re- 
ferred to  In  aubaectian  (a). 

"Sac.  44.  The  Secretsry  of  the  Treaaury 
BhaU  instruct  ttie  United  Statea  Executive 
Director  to  the  Fund  to  Initiate  a  wide  con- 
sultation with  tlw  iM'Mghf  director  of  the 
fund  and  the  ottaw  directori  of  the  Fund 


pottdw  which,  to 


14f7« 


apoD  IntctiiBttaiMa 

I  mifttlr  tnde 

■Dd  pRMDOte  mu- 

toally 

In  oitfar  to  eantrllNitc  to 
!  itaMltty  tbnmth  »  eoofwrk- 
:  for  the  eondnet  ot  a  tree  end 
I  of  world  tnde  in  tm- 
rtenttanl  '  r—"'"""M  and  pradnets  there- 
of, the  Dwnitaij  of  the  Tteeiny  ahaD  In- 
■met  the  matted  atatea  Kaeeattre  Director 
to  the  Vttnd  to  ptopcae  and  to  vote  for  the 
I  by  the  Vtaid  of  the  followlnt  poU- 
vtth  reject  to  any  purchaaea.  draw- 
*w,^_  cr  oOmt  ve  of  Fund  reeoureee  (indud- 
tsm  loam  nwlar  the  aeneral  AnancemenU 
to  Borrow),  tar  iitf"***''*.  except  for  pur- 
ehaaaa  or  diawliw  vtthin  a  member's  re- 
■ttre  tiandie: 

"(1)  That  prior  to  reoeMut  Fund  re- 
■oaraca.  a  member  mivt  preaent  to  the  fund 
tnf ormafttoo  ihiilMnf  aU  dlreet  or  indirect 
export  mfrri'*'—  tneludinc  amonc  other 
^iw^  the  OK  of  vedal  tax  ineenttvea  and 
TMi.-iiw— ii  fhiMMiiiit  for  exporta.  employed 
by  such  ft—''**  in  mrnt***""  with  the  ex- 
p^ffMnf  of  agrlcaltaral  cwnmnrtitlw  and 
prodoeto  thereof  to  ftoreHn  oountrlee. 

"(3)  Prtor  to  receMnc  Fund  reeoureee.  if  it 
to  determined  by  the  Fund  that  the  export 
miMlrtIm  beinc  eaiployed  by  rach  member 
are  predatory  export  f'*-*'**—  and  the  VJB. 
Bxeeottw  Dtrector  to  the  Fund  baa  been  ad- 
Tleed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
coHoltatian  with  the  matted  Statca  Trade 
that  audi  wibaidlea  have  an 
,  OB  United  Statca  exporta  of 
acrleultnral    oommodttlea    and     producU 
therettf .  auefa  meaaber  murt  acree  to  a  we- 
dfie  program  of  stepe  to  rtimlnatf  expedl- 
tloiHly  meh  predatory  export  aubaidlea  over 
a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three  yeara. 
"(b)  For  purpoaei  of  subaectlon  (a)  of  this 
the  term  'predatory  export  subai- 
I  the  provlitai  by  any  country  or 
of  oountrlei.  or  inatrumentall- 
ty    thereof,    of   any    financial    amiatanee 
throat  loana.  paymenta.  or  comparable 
mean  (indadtiw  the  uae  of  special  tax  In- 
centlwa  or  subaldiaed  finandnc  for  exports) 
to  any  peraon  in  connection  artth  the  export 
sale  to  a  third  country  of  acrleultaral  oom- 
modttlea and  prodixU  thereof  produced  in 
sodi  country  or  osianiaatlon  of  oountrlea, 
that  baa  the  effect  of  lowtnrinc  the  export 
price,  directly  or  indiicctly.  of  such  com- 
modttlm  and  products  thereof  to  lew  than 
the  hiiheat  "*— r»«*M»  price  that  a  like 
commodity  or  product  thereof  produced  and 
jwuiiiasriil  in  the  United  Statea  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  third  country  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  trade, 
"(e)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1966,  the 
shaD  prepare   and   tianamlt  a 
;  to  Onwrem  setttaw  forth  his  determl- 
m^tan  on  irtiethcr  the  Fund  has  adopted 
and  tuny  Implemented  the  poUelea  set  forth 
in  subaectjcn  (a)  of  thla  section. 

"8K.  M.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Tteaa- 
nry  ahaU  jnatrwrt  the  United  States  execu- 
tive Direetflr  to  the  Fund,  prior  to  the  ex- 
tenalon  to  any  country  of  flnanrlal  or  tech- 
nical aasiatanoe  by  the  Fund,  to  work  to 
the  agreement  of  such  country  to 
tn  a  saanner  conatrtient  wtth  tta 
payoMnta  adjuatment  procram. 
practlcsa.  such 
wtth  the 
at  OB  Tarlffk  and  Ttade  or 
tBtamatlonal  asreenMnta.  indudinc 
the  prorisloB  of  export  subaldlea  such  as 
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wi»tVi*1— ^  below-market  inter- 
sat  rate  w»««»»«*«t  for  coaaaaodttlsa  or  manu- 
factured loodB.  the  majntenanoe  of 
tanport  lUBtrlctlops.  or  the 

of  trade-rdated  perforaaanee  requlre- 

menta  on  forelcn  inveatment.  whMi  the  Seo- 
tctary  of  the  Tteaaury.  after  corienttatinn 
with  the  United  Statea  Trade  Repreaenta- 
tlve.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  baa  determined  to  have 
a  slcnltleant  deletcrloua  effect  on  the  inter- 
nattaial  tradtaw  system. 

"(b)  In  determlnlnt  the  United  Statea  po- 
sttloB  on  requeata  tor  periodic  drawings 
under  Fund  procrams.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  take  fuU  account  of  the 
pragrem  countries  have  made  in  aeblevinc 
targets  for  eliminating  or  phasing  out  the 
unfair  trade  praettoea  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thia  sectkML  In  the  event  that  the 
United  Statea  supports  a  reqoeat  for  draw- 
ing by  a  country  that  has  not  adileved  the 
Fund  targeU  relating  to  such  practloea  spec- 
ified In  iU  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  appiv«n1ate  cooamlttees  of 
Congrea  the  reaaons  tor  the  United  Statea 
position. 

"Sac.  47.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  iiwtroct  the  United  Statea  Bxeeutlve 
Dtrcetor  to  the  Intematlooal  Monetary 
Fund  tooppoae  the  use  of  any  funds  in  the 
General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  facility 
tor  loana  to  countrlea  other  than  thoae  who 
bave  contributed  to  the  Ocneral  Arrange- 
ments to  Borrow  fadllty.  untem  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea,  and  so  notifies  the  Con- 
grem  in  writing  together  with  his  reasons 
tor  such  determination,  that  the  commit- 
ment of  any  part  of  audi  funds  is  necessary 
to  deal  wtth  intematloiial  economic  condi- 
tions whldi  could  threaten  the  internation- 
al monetary  aystem.". 

Sac.  lOS.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thla  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  tranamit  Xo  the  Oongrem  a 
report  rnntalF'f'g  a  thorough  review  and  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  policies  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (beretnatter  referred 
to  aa  the  "Fund")  relating  to  the  Fund's 
gold  umine  Such  report  shall  Indude  an 
analysis  of— 

(1)  the  feaaibillty  of  returning  all  or  part 
of  the  Fund's  gold  reserves  to  Fund  mem- 

(3)  the  feasibility  of  selling  the  Fund's 
gcdd  reserves  in  the  private  markets  in  an 
ef fort  to  raiae  capital:  and 

(3)  the  feaaibillty  of  estebllshing  a  Oold 
Lendhw  Fteillty  whereby  the  Fund  would 
lend  gold  to  Fund  members  who  would  In 
turn  uae  such  gold  as  collateral  tor  commer- 
cial loans. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  matters  referred  to 
tn  mNw^*^  (a),  the  report  shall  analyae— 

(1)  the  effect  on  the  market  ivioe  of  gold 
aa  a  reault  of  taking  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  (3).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
sertlon(a): 

(3)  the  effect  on  countries  whose  central 
banks  -«y«»«*«i»«  leeerves  in  the  form  of  gold 
as  a  result  of  taking  any  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  (3).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
sectloB  (aX  and 

(3)  the  effect  on  the  credit  markets  of  the 
United  Statea  aa  a  rcault  of  taking  any  of 
the  aettaa  deaerlbed  in  paragraph  (1).  (3). 
or  (3)  of  subasfitlnn  (a). 

8K.  104.  It  to  the  senae  of  the  Oongrem 
that  there  should  be  meetings  on  a  regular 
baato  beta aan  lepreasntatlvea  of  the  Inter- 
w^tum^i  iiauttarf  TvfoA  and  of  the  Con- 
tracting Partiea  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Ttelttk  and  Trade  to  ensure  doeer  ooop- 


of  inform 


eratlan  and  more  frequent  1 
matlon  on  the  monatary-tiada  Unk. 
Sac.  lot.  The  Sacrstary  of  tha 

tai  cooperation  wtth  the  Sacretarlsa  of  State 
and  Bnergy,  ia  required  to  undsrtaka  a 
study  and  report  to  OoBgcam  no  later  than 
ataity  daya  after  tPf**—*»«^  of  thia  Iwglsls 
tlon  on  the  peat  and  potential  impaet  of 
International  Monetary  Fund  kMn  quota 
extenakma  on  world  ofl  prlesa. 

Sac.  lot.  In  order  to  permtt  the  Oanrsas 
to  evaluate  what  further  aetlona  may  be 
necsasary  ir'i^i<«"*»»«g  the  Intematianal 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tkaaa- 
ury  shall  tranamtt  to  the  Oongrssa  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
ment  of  this  Act  a  written  report  i 

(1)  wliether  under  preaent  drenmataneea  a 
systematic  restructuring  and  stretddng  out 
of  devdoping  country  debt  should  be  oon- 
dueted; 

(3)  the  role  global  recovery  will  play  In 
solving  the  debt  crisis  and  what  interim  fi- 
nancing meaaurca  may  have  to  be  taken  for 
thoee  oountrlea  which  have  no  poesibfllty  of 
ff^liniiiny  to  ssrvlce  thdr  debte  even  in  the 
event  of  a  vigorous  economic  reooverr. 

(3)  whether  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  la  Im  leasliiglj  being  uaed  aa  a 
source  of  credtt  to  finanoe  balance  of  pay- 
menta defkMs.  baa  adsquate  reaourees  to 
cover  all  conceivable  requeata  for  credtt  ex- 
tensions taking  into  account  the  quota  in- 
crease oonaented  to  under  this  Act; 

(4)  what  role  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sees  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  provtdtng  finanoe  and  credit  to  the 
least  devdoped  countries  who  have  such  a 
limited  capacity  to  borrow  to  finance  pay- 
menta defldts:  and 

(5)  pursuant  to  the  agreement  at  the  WD- 
liamsburg  suauait.  what  program  has  been 
made  in  the  consultatlona  among  finanoe 
ministers  and  the  managing  director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  on  the  condi- 
tions for  improving  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

TITLE  n— DrnaiNA'noNAL  lending 

SUFBRVISION 

Sac  301.  This  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the 
"International  TiMM>«"g  Supervision  Act  of 
1983". 

nasiMos:  DacLAXATioa  or  roucr 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  Oongrem  recognlam  that 
prudent  international  lending  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  growth  of  worid  trade  and 
the  health  of  the  United  Statee  and  worid 
economy.. that  United  Statea  banking  insti- 
tutions are  impmtant  partldpanta  in  thia 
process,  and  that  from  time  to  time  external 
fiT.«iw^>i  imbalancea  wHl  develop  as  coun- 
tries pursue  differing  economic  poUdee 
suited  to  their  individual  circumstances. 
The  Congrem  finds,  however,  that  tn  recent 
years  banking  institutions  bave  extended 
luge  amounta  of  credit  to  borrowers  in 
some  foreign  countries  irtileh.  as  a  result  of 
■trained  economic  conditions  worldwide, 
have  been  unable  to  acquire  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  payment  of  their  external 
debts. 

(b)  In  these  drcumstanoea,  it  is  the  imlicy 
of  the  Congrem  to  assure  that  the  economic 
health  and  stability  of  the  United  Statm 
^ffwMwg  system  is  not  adveraely  affected  in 
the  future  by  concentrations  of  credit  to 
borrowers  which  may  experience  aerioua  ex- 
ternal paymenta  proUema.  and  to  maintain 
intemiiional  lfT«^"g  to  support  world 
trade.  United  Statea  exporta,  and  the  re- 
quired economic  adjustmenta  in  oountrtee 
where  adequate  stahiHaatton  programs  are 
in  place.  The  Congrem  flilds  that  theae  oon- 


the  »«»»»"»«§ 


ishouMbei 

regulatory 
praient  private  i 
tntamatkmitl  lending,  by  < 
tional  cooperation  aaaong  banking  regula- 
tory authodtlea.  and  by  eneouraging  the 
eariy  adoption  of  sound  adhiatment  poUdes 
by  borrowing  wwintrlsa. 

Sac.  303.  Fw  purpoaes  of  this  tttl»- 
(1)  the  term  "appropriate  Fadsral  banktaig 
agency"  haa  the  same  maantng  aa  in  aectkm 
3(q)  of  the  Federal  Depoatt  Insuranne  Act 
(13  Ujac.  Ill3(q)): 

(3)  the  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  for  bank  holding  oompanlea  and 
nonbank  subsldiariw  thsreof,  Wps  Act  cor- 
poratloas  otganlaed  under  aeetton  3Ma)  of 
the  Federal  iReserve  Act  (13  UJ.&  011-631). 

SDQ  fltfVO0BD0llw  OO^VOVfttaOOfl  OpOWdDf  MID* 

Ject  to  sectian  85  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(13  VJB.C.  601-604<a))  la  the  Board  of  Gov- 
emoia  of  the  Federal  Reaerva  system; 

(3)  the  tetm  "banking  taistttatlon"  meana 
any  insured  bank  as  defined  In  sectian  3(h) 
of  the  Federal  Depoatt  laaurance  Act  (13 
UJB.C.  1813(h))  or  any  aubsMlary  <tf  an  tai- 
sured  bank,  any  Edge  Act  eorpontion  orga- 
nlaed  under  seeUon  3S(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (II  UjaC.  011-631).  and  any  agree- 
ment corporation  operating  subject  to  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Federal  neasrrt  Act  (13 
U.8.C  001-604(a)>:  and 

(4)  the  tetm  "banking  taiatttutkm"  also  in- 
dudes,  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  any 
agency  or  branch  of  a  foreign  bank,  and  any 
.vtmiMw^ai  lending  company  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  foreign  banks  or 
"""r*"*—  that  control  a  foreign  bank  as 
those  termaare  defined  in  the  International 
Banking  Adt  of  1978  (13  UJB.C  3101),  but 
such  term  does  not  tndude  a  foreign  bank. 

suraaviaitHi  or 

fATIOWU.] 


Sac.  304.  Each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  evaluate  »'»»«M»«g  institu- 
tion foreign  country  exposure  and  transfer 
rtak  for  use  in  hanking  inatttutkm  examina- 
ti<m  and  dupervlsion.  Bach  such  agency 
shall  flat.ahHsh  examination  and  supervisory 
procedures  to  assure  that  factors  sudi  as 
foreign  country  exposure  and  transfer  risk 
are  taken  Into  account  in  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  the  ci«>ltal  of  hanking  institu- 
tions. 


Sac  305.  Bach  appropriate  Fedoal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  require  a  tianking  institu- 
tion to  eataldish  and  maintain  a  spedal  re- 
serve whenevor  tn  the  Judgment  of  such 
agency  the  quality  of  audi  institution's 
asseta  has  been  impiyred  by  a  protracted  in- 
ability of  piibllc  or  private  borrowers  in  a 
foreign  country  to  make  paymenta  on  their 
external  indebtednem  as  Indicated  by  audi 
factors,  among  others,  aa  a  fkflure  hy  such 
public  or  private  borrowers  to  make  full  In- 
terest paymenta  on  external  indebtedness, 
or  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  reatruo- 
tured  indebtedneas,  or  a  failure  by  the  for- 
eign countilr  to  comply  wtth  any  Intemar 
tkmal  Mondtary  Fund  or  other  suitable  ad- 
justment program,  or  where  no  definite 
proapeeta  exist  for  the  orderiy  restoration 
of  debt  service.  Sudi  rsaervea  shall  be 
charged  against  current  inoome  and  shaD 
not  be  oonsUered  as  part  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  allowances  for  poesOde  loan  loaam 
for  regulatory  supervtaory,   or  diacloaure 


SBe.  106.  Bach  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  establish  rules  or  regola- 
for  aocounting  for  agency,  oommlt- 
management,  and  other  fees  diarged 
by  a  hanking  inatltution  in  comiection  wtth 
Intematlonal  lending.  Such  rules  or  regula- 
tions shall  establish  the  accounting  treat- 
ment of  such  fees  for  regulatory  and  diado- 
sure  purpoaes,  to  assure  that  the  appropri- 
ate  portion  of  such  fees  is  aocrued  in  income 
over  the  effective  life  of  the  loans. 

oouacxioa  abs  oiscLoauBB  or  caanua 
nRBUunoaAi.  Lmmimi  bata 


307.  (a)  Bach  appropriate  Fedoral 
i»i»Mi«y  agency  is  authoriaed  to  require 
each  i»"ir«»ig  institution  with  foreign  coun- 
try exposure  to  submit,  no  fewer  than  four 
times  eadi  calendar  year,  such  information 
reguding  that  exposure  in  such  format  as 
the  agency  shall  preeerlbe. 

(b)  Badi  appropriate  Federal  tianktng 
agency  shall  require  tianking  instltutian^  to 
diadoae  to  the  puldlc  information  regarding 
matcnrlal  foreign  country  exposure  in  rela- 
tion to  aaseta  and  to  capital  in  such  form  as 
is  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest 

URBOiATioiiAi.  oooraaATioa 

Sac.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  International  Mcmetary 
Ftnid  to  propose  that  the  Fund  adopt  the 
following  policies  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional lending: 

(1)  In  Ita  consultations  with  a  memlier 
government  on  ita  economic  policies  pursu- 
ant to  Artkde  IV  of  the  Fund  Artldes  of 
Agreement,  the  Fund  should  intoisify  Ita 
examination  of  the  trmd  and  volume  of  ex- 
ternal indditedness  of  private  and  puldlc 
borrowers  in  the  memlier  country  and  ccmi- 
ment  as  appropriate  in  ita  report  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
contribution  of  such  borrowings  to  the  eco- 
nomic stabUtty  of  the  borrower,  and,  the 
F^md  should  consider  the  extent  and  form 
that  theae  commenta  might  lie  made  avaO- 
ahle  to  the  tntonational  banking  communi- 
ty and  the  public 

(3)  As  part  of  any  Fund-approved  stabili- 
■atkm  program,  the  Fund  should  give  con- 
sMoratlon  to  placing  limlta  on  puldlc  sector 
external  sh<nt-  and  long-term  borrowing. 

(3)  As  a  part  of  ita  Annual  Report,  and  at 
such  times  as  it  may  ocmsider  desirable,  the 
Fund  should  publish  ita  evaluation  of  the 
trend  and  volume  of  intematiaial  lending 
aa  It  aff ecta  the  economic  situation  of  lend- 
era,  borrowers,  and  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  international  monetary  system. 

(b>  The  Federal  hanking  agendes  shall 
consult  with  the  tianktng  supervisory  au- 
thorities of  other  countries  to  each  under- 
standtngs  aimed  at  achieving  the  adoption 
of  consistent  supervisory  poUdes  and  prac- 
tices with  reelect  to  international  lending. 

CATITAL  AI»QnACT 

Sac  300.  Each  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  require  tianking  institu- 
tions to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  capital. 
Eadi  audi  sgency  may  establish  reasonable 
time  periods  for  a  banking  institution  to 
oonaply  with  such  capital  requirementa 
amaAL  AUTHOBinss 


310.  (a)  Each  Federal  banking  agency 
is  authoriaed  to  interpret  and  define  the 
terms  used  in  this  title,  and  shall  prescrilie 
rules  or  regulatios  or  issue  orders  as  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  prevent  evasions  thoeof .  The  appro- 


priate Federal  banktaw  agency  ia  aaChorlBBd 
to  apply  the  prorialana  d  thia  title  to  any 
afflliatr  at  an  inanred  bank,  but  only  to  af • 
fiUatea  for  irtikdi  tt  is  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral tianking  agency,  in  order  to  proomte 
uniform  appMeaUon  of  this  title  or  to  pre- 
vent evasions  thoeof.  For  purposm  of  this 
section,  the  term  "affiliate"  has  the  same 
myantng  as  in  aectkn  33A  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Act  (13  U.&C.  371c(b)),  except  that 
the  term  "member  liank"  In  sudi  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  'insured  bank". 

(b)  The  Federal  banking  agendes  shall  ea- 
tabilsh  uniform  systems  to  tmplwnmt  the 
authorttlea  provkled  under  thta  title. 

(c)  Tlie  powers  snd  authorttlH  granted  liy 
this  title  shall  be  supplemental  and  shaD 
not  lie  deemed  in  any  ouumer  to  derogate 
from  or  reatrlct  the  authority  of  eadi  ap- 
propriate Federal  tianking  agency  under  any 
other  law  or  under  sectkm  8  of  the  Federal 
Vepotit  Insurance  Act  (13  UJB.C.  1818).  tai- 
duding  the  authority  to  require  addttlonal 
caidtal  w  reserves.  Any  such  authority  may 
lie  used  by  an  agency  to  ensure  compliance 
by  a  tianktng  Institution  wtth  the  provtaUms 
of  this  title  and  all  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(d)  The  issuance  of  regulations,  require- 
ment of  reports,  and  coUectlan  of  Informa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act  shaD  tie  exempt 
from  the  requirementa  of  chapter  35  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code  and  diapto- 6  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
Bctmoit  of  this  title  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years,  the  Federal  tianking  agen- 
des ShaD  rqiort  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  (Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the'Houae  of 
Representatives  on  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  repwt 
shaD  indude  a  deacriptlon  of  the  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Utle,  snd  any  actions  taken  by  any  Federal 
t««wiHtig  sgency  that  are  inconsistent  wtth 
the  unif  (Km  implementation  by  the  Federal 
iMtiirtwig  agendes  of  their  respective  au- 
thorities under  this  title,  and  any  recom- 
mendattcnis  for  amendmenta  to  this  title  or 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

Lontmo  TO  ovBtSBAS  unmn  orauaiom 
Sac.  311.  (a)  No  banking  institution  shaD 
extend  credit,  whether  by  loan.  leaae.  guar- 
antee, or  otherwise,  to  finance  aD  or  any 
portkm  of  any  project,  whidi  project: 

(1)  has  as  tta  princ^  objective  the  con- 
struction, establishment,  or  major  expan- 
sion of  any  mining  operation,  or  any  metal 
or  mineral  processing  or  fabricating  facility 
or  ovenOan.  located  outside  the  United 
States  or  ita  territories  or  possessions,  and 

(2)  can  reasonably  lie  expected  to  require 
aggregate  development  expendttuies  (in- 
dudhig  aD  costa  of  construction  and  eatab- 
llshment)  in  excess  of  $35,000,000,  unlea  a 
written  economic  feasOiIlity  evaluation  of 
such  foreign  project  is  prepared  liy  or  for 
such  hanking  institution  and  apmvved  in 
writing  by  a  senior  official  of  such  banking 
institution:  or  if  such  loan  is  made  as  a  part 
of  a  liank  consortium  loan,  prepared  by  or 
for  a  *««nnng  institutiim  managing  such 
oonamrtium  and  approved  in  writing  by  a 
senior  official  of  such  managing  banking  in- 
stitution. 

(b)  Such  economic  feasttdUty  evaluation 
ShaD  take  into  account  the  profit  potmtial 
of  the  foreign  project,  the  impaet  of  the 
project  cm  worid  markets,  the  impaet  (m 
United  States  industry  and  employmmt, 
the  inherent  competlttve  advantages  and 
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Ifr.  HmiZ.  Mr.  President.  I  more  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  Imy  that 
DMrtkm  on  the  taUe 

Hie  motion  to  Imy  on  the  table  was 
igreedto, 

MiB.  KASBEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  rT***"  my  opposlttcm  to  the 
IMP  quota  tncreaae. 

I  am  a  Ann  luppcHter  of  the  IMP. 
But  I  cannot  shake  the  notion  that 
ttato  request  is  on^  an  $8.4  billion 
^^ly^-fM  for  a  $000  Mlliim  crisis.  The 
PfwMnf  Oonuntttee  has  worked  hard 
to  bedn  to  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  our  present  financial  dilem- 
ma with  respect  to  Third  World  debts, 
but  I  beUeve  we  must  go  further  to 
assure  that  our  actions  address  the 
root  of  the  crisis. 

TOO  often,  we  in  Congresi  think  that 
our  liwM*"^  here  in  the  Capitol  can 
Kdve  an  the  wwld's  problems.  Equally 
often,  we  are  told  and  believe  that 
"more"  is  the  solutlan— more  aid.  more 
loans,  more  of  something.  I  am  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  "more"  is 
not  always  a  solution  and  that  the  so- 
lutlan to  the  Third  Worid's  debt  crisis 
cannoi  be  found  in  Washington.  The 
sidutlan  must  come  from  those  in  au- 
thority in  Third  World  capitals  and  in 
board  rooms  in  the  major  internation- 
al banks.  Bow  can  we  be  sure  that  the 


quota-  luuease  and  the  subsequent 
lendliw  that  it  entails— will  not  be 
iHsd  to  prove  onee  again  that  those 
who  mismanaged  eoonomies  and  those 
who  lent  to  countries  whose  economies 
are  mlvnanaged  were  ri^t  in  their  as- 
sumption that.  In  the  end.  the  indus- 
triaUaed  natloui  will  step  in  to  prevent 
any  default  on  loans? 

lUe  countries  now  in  deep  finanrial 
trouble  with  the  intemational  lending 
^^fmmwintmttum  aro.  f OT  the  most  part, 
countries  whose  economic  perform- 
ance has  been  characteriaed  t^  uneco- 
nomic projects,  heavy  government 
mbsidies,  and  infl^lonary  increases  in 
government  spending.  The  bUthe  aa- 
simi|KV*«  of  some  bankos  that  no 
country  wHI  default  on  its  sovereign 
debts  has  been  used  to  justify  risk 
leveli  and  loan  commitments  much 
gieater  than  any  prudent  banker 
should  have  allowed.  I  find  it  appall- 
ing that  the  loan  levels  to  fordgn 
countries  should  exceed  the  equity  of 
our  major  banks  making  these  loans. 

I  believe  shareholders  in  these  com- 
panies—and the  appropriate  regula- 
tory agencies— should  call  manage- 
ments onto  the  carpet  and  demand 
more  prudent  financial  management 
of  the  asseta  placed  Into  their  trust 
All  too  often,  banks  have  extended 
inaiM  in  Third  Worid  countries  for 
pfttjects  that  woe  blatantly  flawed  as 
long  ss  the  country's  central  bank  was 
willing  to  endorse  or  guarantee  the 
loans.  Such  situations  wot  prima 
fade  evidence  of  serious  mismanage- 
ment of  the  country's  economy  uid 
should  have  been  sufficient  warning  to 
^f^iik  management  of  future  difficul- 
ties. 

The  report  on  this  bill  discusses  the 
consequences  of  our  present  lending 
practices.  One  section  notes  that  lend- 
ing institutions  failed  to  aivly  consist- 
ently reasonable  standards  in  analys- 
ing projects.  It  notes  that  such  prac- 
ticea  are  detrimental,  not  only  to  the 
developing  nations  thonselves.  but  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  key  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  These  prsc- 
Uoes  have  encouraged  mismanagement 
of  Third  World  economies  and.  in  the 
end.  may  have  increased  the  misery  of 
those  in  the  poor  majority  in  these 
countries.  The  poor— and  powerless- 
majority  now  find  their  futures  have 
been  mortgaged  to  foreign  lenders  to 
pay  for  inherently  unviable  projects. 

An  IMP  quota  increase  biU  that  I 
could  support  would  couple  a  more 
modest  increase  to  firm  action  to  rein 
in  intemational  borrowing  of  coun- 
tries abroad  to  a  level  that  can  be  sup- 
ported without  resort  to  the  IMP  and 
major  reforms  in  the  lending  practices 
now  being  used  to  encourage  foreign 
loans.  We  need  an  orderly,  systematic 
writedown  of  the  problem  foreign 
loans  or  an  orderly,  systematic  in- 
crease in  loan  reserves  to  deal  with  the 
likelihood  of  default  by  foreign  bor- 
rowers. 


I  would  like  to  reltarate  that  I  am  a 
■uppOTter  of  the  IMF  In  Its  efforts  to 
address  the  short^etm  financial  short- 
tmnm  that  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
international  flnanoe.  What  we  must 
addrem  today,  however,  is  the  long- 

in  fordgn  countries  and  American 
banks.  Utatil  I  see  compdling  evldenoe 
tiiai  these  consequences  are  being  ad- 
dressed, I  cannot  support  this  Increase 
in  the  IMP  lendtatg  authortty. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  at  •  pjn.  In  the 
evening  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bin.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager,  the  chair- 
man of  the  «*"M«f  Committee.  Sena- 
te Oaw,  and  so  many  others  who 
made  it  possible  to  consider  and  pass 
this  impwtant  iriece  of  legislation  in  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  impOTtant  to  do  so.  and  I 
think  the  Senate  has  acted  rem>onsi- 
Uy,  and  I  hope  our  judgment  is  vindi- 
cated by  future  events. 


vm  snnalrtur  the  qnaatloB.  already 
by  the  HOuae.  late  thia  week, 
laelaaer  to  statdwod  than  tt  haa 


THE  ADMISSION  OP  AliASKA  AS 
THE  49TH  STATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  (Hooe  again  like  to  draw  the  at- 
trition of  the  Soiate  to  the  events  25 
years  sgo  which  led  to  the  admission 
of  Alaska  as  the  49th  State.  At  this 
time  in  1968.  t^timism  was  sweeping 
our  State,  as  Alaskans  planned  for  the 
celebration  of  a  lifetime.  On  the  Ra- 
tional scene,  support  for  the  distant 
territory  was  at  an  aU-time  high,  as 
welL  Doubts  were  still  voiced,  howev- 
er, by  some  opponents  who  contended 
Alaska  would  have  to  heavily  subsl- 
diaed  for  long  time  and  that  the  new 
State's  Senators  would  be  among  the 
big  spenders  in  Congress.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  neither  of  these  predic- 
tions has  proven  correct. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  ComaassiOHAL 
RaooBD  two  newspaper  articles  which 
aiveared  at  that  time  on  the  prospects 
for  the  final  passage  of  the  statehood 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Waablnston  Star.  June  16,  IMS] 

la  THU  Alaska's  WbkT 

(By  waUam  ICaeDousaU) 

Flieeraeken,  champasne.  flasa  and  f oc- 
horna  are  oomins  out  of  paddns  caaea  this 
week  on  Ameriea'a  last  fronUor. 

"It'll  be  the  btsseat  celetaratlan  atnee  V-J 
Day."  promlaed  an  enthuataatie  young  Alas- 
kan. "If  only  they  make  ua  a  State." 

Brawny,  busy  Alaikana  beUeve  last  we^ 
beloota  to  them— but  moat  of  the  folks  from 
Ketchikan  to  Barrow  (about  aa  far,  by  air, 
aa  from  Waahincton  to  Port  Worth)— have 
th^  flngera  croswd  that  the  Senate  will 
not  disappoint  them.  Indlcattona  are  the 


"If  tt  tsila  now.  it  might  take  10  yaais  to 
build  up  our  drtve  asato,"  dadsred  Ralph  J. 
Rhreia.  vatrtamka  attorney 'Who 
tolNC  to  the  mak»helleve  title  of 
aentattve  ttttn  Alaiira  He  and 
WOUam  A.  l|»n.  a  iroeer  from  Valdas;  snd 
ttneot  Omeatng ,  onee  gowtner  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  atapatched  by  the  voters  to 
pound  the  dsora  of  Oongreai  for  artmlaalnn 

They  have  found  many  fMendi  to  a  year 
and  a  h»if  to  Waahtngton.  All  Dcsaoerata. 
they  were  ^nthnataaMrally  Jotosd  to  the 
fl^t  by  Gov.  Mike  Stepovidi.  another  ez- 
lawysr  from  fWrtaanka.  and  Interiar  Secre- 
tary Beaton,  both  Repobtteana. 
aOMS  orransBis.  TOO 

But  there  are  opponenta.  too— a 
number  of  Oenaton  who  have 
douMa  about  the  vrawltng  tenttory  irtioae 
populatton  IS  concentrated  ahaoat  enttrdy 
to  a  doaen  toinia  and  dttca.  Southerners  pri- 
vately admit  they  are  afraid  two  Aladcan 
Senatora  wo«ld  be  indined  to  vote  with  the 
Nwth  on  dvfl  and  Statea'  ilghta. 

The  UggeSt  question  mark  to  the  whole 
affair  ia  the  noaalbillty  of  an  amerehnent  to 
the  Bouae  bqi  That,  aooordtog  to  Senator 
Jackaon.  Democrat  of  Wartitngton,  who  will 
lead  the  floor  fltfit  for  itoteheod.  aalght  kfll 
tt  Statehood  opponenta  ptgeoB-hirie  the  biU 
if  tt  ever  caiae  back  to  them,  aa  required  if 
the  bill  were  amended. 

Mevertheteaa,  acoordlng  to  Oenator  Jack- 
aon. "the  prsapeeta  for  approval  were  never 
better  than  tl^t  now.  I  think  we  liave  the 
votea  to  poaalt." 

There  Is  ns  evidence  of  a  fllUmitw  to  the 
making,  tie  added,  altliough  the  Southern 
Idoc  is  expected  generally  to  vote  against 
thebllL 

Senator  Thurmond.  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina.  Mate  theae  reaaona  why  tie  oppoaea 
Alaakan  atat^ood: 

"1.  It  il  an  undeveloped  territory  to  iHileh 
the  principal  aettvltlea  are  thoae  condaeted 
by  tlie  Fedttal  Oovenunent  I  have  grave 
doubta  tliat  AlaAa  la  econonleally  eapaUe 
of  aanrnilng  tlie  rraponalbilttlea  tliat  go  with 
statetiood. 

"3.  The  «H^«— «~i  of  Alaaka.  a  noncontig- 
uous terrttoty,  would  aet  a  precedent  for  tlie 
^Hiwtarion  of  otlier  Don-coBtlguooa  tertlto- 
riea.  the  customa  and  tradttiaaa  of  which 
liave  non-Aiaerlcan  roota. 

"3.  The  new  State  of  Alaaka  would  be  re- 
quired eztraudinary  aid.  Those  peraona 
who  favor  Use  extenaion  of  Padoal  powCT  at 
the  ezpenae  of  the  mtatea  would  aete  upon 
this  aa  an  excuae  to  extend  inoeaaed  Feder- 
al aid  to  all  Statea,  and  State  aoverelgnty 
would  l>e  fiuttier  dtmlnlalied." 
omasa  LASTS  oaaar 

He  called  the  propoaed  grant  of  puldlc 
land  to  Alaska  "the  greatest  giveaway  evo- 
Incorporated  to  a  statetiood  bm."  and  quea- 
tioned  tlie  oenatituttonallty  of  another  pro- 
Tlaion  wliich  would  aUow  the  Frealdtnt  to 
wittidraw  parte  of  the  nearly  untnliablted 
norttiem  portion  from  the  State 

On  ttie  other  tiand.  Senator  Thurmond 
•aid.  "tt  la  psarible  to  provide  Alaska  with  a 
form  of  govcrnmoit  whkh  give  Ito  dtiaens  a 
greater  degree  of  local  aelf-govemment 
without  the  Oiaadvantage  of  statehood." 

The  idea  of  a  oommonwealth— and  even  of 
union  with  Canadar-hss  been  kicking 
around  Alaska  for  msny  years,  too.  tiut  only 
a  few  are  aer|oua  about  it. 

Why? 


"The  only  way  we  can  get  our  fun  poUtieal 
righto  ia  by  atotehood."  Mr.  Rtvera  emphatl- 
eaUy  r—r"""**^  "We  want  tt  beeaaae  of  the 
fesUw  that  the  reeognttkm  tanpUdt  to 
statehood  would  put  Alsska  on  the  map,  ao 
to  veak.  and  thereliy  stimulate  settlement. 
;  and  development." 
irtw  voted  two-to-one  for  their 
atate  eonatttution  to  19B6.  know  that  state- 
hood will  ooat  them  plenty.  But  now.  they 
aigoe.  they  are  paying  fuU  federal  terrttml- 
al  tasea,  and  anyone  wtio  doeant  want  a 
diuge  in  their  aoveretgn  powem  wHI  have  a 
change  to  vote  down  statehood  If  ttie 
pteantbUlpaaaeB. 

Rejection  of  statetiood  by  Alaaksna. 
ttwugh,  la  unlikely. 

A  BICH  IBOUTMtT 

The  terxltory  is  lirlmmlng  with  valualile 
mtnerala  and  otlier  wealth.  Tin.  iron  ore, 
copper  and  coal— aD  are  to  lie  found  to  gen- 
eroua  diunka.  Bven  the  gold  once  aought  by 
advanturooa  proapectori  la  atlU  Iwing  ex- 
tracted from  the  FSirttenks  area  credca  by  a 
iwiiaiienwia  »«h«<*»g  ""mrwTfr 

Hear  Sitka  and  Ketchikan,  plywood  and 
pulp  mffla  are  opening  new  avenues  of 
profit  And  aouth  of  Anchorage,  a  iHistltng 
tiiMilnfi  dty  of  S6.000,  oil  riga  are  liringlng 
up  black  goad  to  quantities  tliat  aet  the  elti- 
sms  off  to  foe  leaaes  on  more  tlian  3S  mil- 
lion acrea. 

Tliat'a  wtiere  the  Federal  Govemmoit 
atepped  In.  clapping  a  virtual  ban  on  unlim- 
ited on  drilling  im  vaat  expanaea  of  range 
where  only  mooae  can  wander  unreatrleted. 

"Thafa  typical  of  our  prolilems  under  co- 
lonial atatua  aa  a  territory,"  Mr.  Rivers  aaid. 
"A  atate  government  would  lie  much  more 
flexible  to  our  needs." 

nexiliiltty  ia  an  eeaentlal  In  Alaska.  Its 
U0.000  ettisens  include  30.000  Indians.  Bski- 
mos  snd  Aleuta  and  about  48.000  military 
persoonel  snd  their  fSmilies.  The  weatlier 
to  rmtr*%f^mn  ]■  mild  all  year  long,  wtiile  the 
temperature  to  Fhiibanks  Jumps  from  54 
bdow  to  wtoter  to  05  degreea  to  summer.  Its 
terrato  hyhi/i—  North  America's  tiJgtiest 
peak.  Mount  McKlnley  (30,300  feet),  and 
some  of  the  conttoent's  richest  fsrm  land 
near  Palmer. 

so  DARCB  HALL  dSLS 

No  longer  are  there  dance  liall  girls  to  rau- 
cous asloonn  to  Juneau,  nor  do  the  t<mely 
proapecton  Ivtng  bac^  gUttoing  caches  of 
gcdd  from  a  atrike  along  the  Yukon.  A  rush- 
bour  string  of  cars  lines  the  approach  to 
Fairbanks'  two  croeariver  tuldges  the  same 
as  tliose  lietween  Wsstilngton  snd  ^Hrginla. 
Drlve-lns  and  ikyscrapen  of  up  to  15  stories 
line  the  festive  streeto  of  sll  its  msjor  dties. 

But  some  of  the  old  spirit  penists.  A  mo- 
torist to  troutde  on  the  Alsska  tiigfaway  can 
dqwnd  on  tlie  first  approaching  car  to  help, 
arid  the  liearded  sourdougtis  wtio  liaunts 
tlie  Ftnt  avenue  tovems  to  Fsirtianks  will 
gladly  regale  you  with  a  tale  of  the  golden 


One  of  them,  to  tils  early  80b,  peered  out 
from  under  a  stodctog  cap  not  long  ago  and 
told  a  Fairlianlcs  Dally  News-Miner  reporter 

"Statetiood?  Sure  I'm  for  it  Ttie  last 
President  I  voted  for  was  Mcmnley,  and 
then  I  came  to  Alaaka,  I'd  lilce  to  vote  agato 
before  I  die." 


tFnm  the  Wastitogton  Post  June  13, 19581 

CBAiicsa  BsuxvsD  Good  pos  Alaskar 

Statkhood 

Ctisnoes  tliat  Alaska  wot  becMue  the  40th 

State  to  the  Union  ttiis  jrear  tiave  shot  up 

from  poOT  to  exoeUent  to  the  last  two  weeks. 


Two  wedDi  sgo  jisliiilsj  tt  VwhiMl  ss 
though  the  statehood  bffl  vraold  die  to  the 
House  snd  never  come  to  a  Senate  vote  By 
yesterday  it  had  paaaed  the  Hooae  handily 
and  the  two  liig  Benatr  obstaciss  fllltwsler 
snd  tscktng  on  the  Hawatt  bfD— seemed  to 
be  mdting  away. 

No  bm  is  safe  untfl  algned  into  law.  Imt 
theae  recent  devdopmente  now  make  the 
tiQl  favored  to  peas: 

nie  Senate  PfiiuM  lath  ifatftT'hip  rUarcid 
ttie  bat  for  floor  action  to  the  next  week  or 
ao,  thua  aaauring  tliat  tt  will  not  lie  iMirtod  to 
thie  laat^ntoute  rudi. 

Southern  Senatora  are  apUt  on  ttie  Aladca 
iasue.  While  moat  win  oppooe  the  bin  and 
some  may  apeak  at  length  agatoat  it  they 
reportedly  tiave  given  up  tiope  that  they 
can  mount  an  aU-ont  kOUng  fiUtmatcr.  One 
Soutliem  Senator  wtio  is  a  careful  tiead 
counter  said  yesterday  tie  lidieved  the  bm 
would  poaa. 

Senate  Rqiublican  Leader  William  P. 
Knmrtand  (Calif.),  was  quoted  yesterday  aa 
aaying  he  would  oppoae  any  move  to  add 
HawaU  to  the  Alaska  bOL  It  is  generally  ote- 
oeded  that  ttie  House  would  not  socepC  sudi 
apackagebin. 

Knowland's  podtion  may  tie  the  key  to 
the  bOl's  Senate  fate  He  has  aaid  an  thla 
aeaalon  ttiat  tie  preferred  aeparate  votea  on 
Alaaka  and  HawalL  But  tie  tiad  wanted  aa- 
suranoe  that  Hawaii— tlie  Repnbilean  tavor- 
ttfr— would  be  talcen  up  immediatety  after 
Alaska.  It  is  now  atanost  oertato  that  Hawaii 
wUl  not  come  up  this  atsrioo.  Statetiood 
bathers  think  thdr  best  strategy  Is  to  get 
AlsAa  tills  year  and  Hawaii  next  time. 
Knowland  spparently  lias  gone  skmg  with 
that  view. 

A  move  to  tie  ttie  trills  together  win  prob- 
ably be  made  to  ttie  Senate  But  wtttiout 
Knoirisnd's  *«»'*«"g  tt  would  lie  expected  to 
lose. 

Statetiood  liadurB  say  ttiey  can  count 
more  than  50  Senators  wtio  win  vote  for  the 
Alalia  liIU  and  against  a  motion  to  tie 
Hawaii  to  tt 

There  Is  one  lower  hurdle  ttiat  could  cause 
troutde.  House  statetiood  bsckers  liave 
urged  ttie  Senate  to  pass  the  House  titn  ss  Is 
snd  said  it  to  ttie  White  House.  If  the 
Soiate  ctianges  it  ttie  tiOl  must  go  back  to 
tlie  House  and  could  get  caught  to  a  pariia^ 
mentary  snarL  Senate  liacken  want  to  add  a 
couple  of  their  Ideas  to  ttie  House  VOL  But 
if  it  sppesrs  ttie  House  bffl  can  pass,  ttiey 
probaldy  wffl  leave  tt  alme. 


USIA  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PDL- 
BRIGHT  INSTITUTE  AND  MUL- 
UNS  LIBRARY  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ARKANSAS 

BCr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Presidait.  the  T3B. 
Information  Agency  recently  made  an 
important  ccmtribution  to  the  Ful- 
bright  Institute  of  Intemati(mal  Rela- 
tions and  the  Mullins  Ubrary  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  in  my  home 
State.  These  are  significant  addititHis 
to  what  is  fast  becoming  a  major 
center  of  study,  and  one  reason  I  vnmt 
to  highlli^t  this  move  is  because  we 
need  to  renew  our  commitment  to  re- 
sources in  support  of  international 
study  programs. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  is  the  originator 
of  the  Pulbrlght  grants  and  coauthor 
of  the  Fullirifl^t-Etoirs  Act,  a  measure 
that  has  educated  and  trained  many 
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the  world.  At  a  time 
I  mil  em  ■iini«tni1  In  nitnntinnel 
•t  en  levdi.  thli  ii  one  de- 
finitive eommttment  that  I  feel  mint 
Mln  intaci.  And  tt  enoounceo  me  to 
the  USA  lendlnc  tt>  eupport  to 
procraBM  being  apoaeored  by  the  Pul- 
brigtatlnrtttiite.  _  ^ 

What  thk  eonMbatkm  contalne  Is  a 
fuU  eoDectlnn  at  papen  and  doeu- 
mfffft*  i^atlnc  to  the  tntemattonal 
uliifetinnal  and  eoltiiral  ezehanfe 
pracnuna  our  country  has  lone  been 
noted  for  nMff"''»g  Many  of  the 
papen  pertain  to  the  Pulbrlght  pro- 
gram vedfleally.  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mneatlonal  and  Cultural 
Aftelts.  f ormerty  tn  the  D^iartment  of 
State  and  now  In  D8IA. 

The  foraMl  announcement  of  this 
trantfer  of  papers  was  made  at  the 
flfit  Fulbrltfit  iDstttute  symposium  in 
April  of  this  year.  It  was  done  on 
^Siftif  of  U8IA  Director  Charles  Z. 

Wkk. 

The  Fulbright  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Rdatlons  was  established  in 
1962  within  the  J.  William  Fulbright 
College  of  Arts  and  Sdenees  at  the 
Unlreralty  of  Arkansas.  Both  the  insti- 
tute and  the  college  honor  the  former 
Bjnafnr  from  Arkansas,  the  longest 
aenring  diabman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belatlona.  and  earlier  presi- 
dent of  the  unlrendty. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  Fulbri^t 
Center  in  Arkansas.  It  is  becoming  a 
mti«rr'  center  for  study,  research, 
and  analysis  of  foreign  policy  and 
international  affairs.  Its  programs  and 
activities  todude  instruction,  research. 
pubUcatkxw.  conferences,  and  public 
events.  Theee  activities  focus  <m  both 
recent  historleal  topics  and  tm  issues 
of  importance  to  TJJS.  foreign  policy 
and  to  relations  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

One  area  of  —«p»>— «■  at  the  insti- 
tute li  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change and  International  communica- 
tions. The  aoQUlsttion  of  the  material 
from  USIA  should  help  achieve  its 
goal  of  ^i«f"«wy  a  maJOT  center  for 
the  study  of  public  and  cultural  diplo- 
macy and  international  exdtonge. 

The  contribution  from  USIA  wiU  be 
a  find  asset  for  a  Fulbright  Institute 
and  the  unlvend^.  according  to  Hoyt 
Purvis,  acting  director  of  the  institute 
and  a  former  key  member  of  Senator 
Fulbrlght'a  atatf  when  he  was  in  the 
nrmaff  They  win  constitute  a  rich  re- 
source for  faculty  and  students  at  the 
university  and  tor  research  scholars 
from  throu^MMit  the  world  who  want 
to  study  and  publtah  on  various  as- 
pects of  edueatitm  and  cultural  ex- 
diange.  Finally,  they  wlU  form  an  ap- 
propriate comideoient  to  the  Ful- 
bright papers,  documenting  the  public 
career  of  J.  ^muam  Fulbright  Theee 
are  already  a  part  of  the  universitjr's 


public  diplomacy,  areas  of  tmphasii  at 
the  Fttlbrlilit  Iiwtltute  include  Con- 
gnm  and  foreign  policy,  the  media 
and  foreign  policy,  and  policymaking 
In  the  nuclear  age. 


THE  DEATH  OF  

REPRESENTATIVE  TOM  STEED 

Mr.  NICKLBS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aaddened  by  the  loss  of  not  only  an 
important  figure  in  Oklahoma's  histo- 
ry but  also  a  great  humanitarian.  Tom 
Steed  was  recognised  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  political  arena  as  stmie- 
one  who  cared  for  people.  He  sacri- 
ficed a  great  deal  personally  to  devote 
his  life  to  public  service.  C^lahoma 
has  truly  lost  a  friend. 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  Rising  Star, 
Tex..  March  2. 1904.  Tom  later  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  in  Konawa.  Okla. 

In  his  ao  years  as  a  reporter  and 
putdlsher  with  Oklahoma  newspapers. 
tnfiiv«tig  4  years  as  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Shawnee  News  and  Star. 
Tom  is  said  to  have  tpoken  the  truth 
loud  and  strong  and  clear.  His  honesty 
and  outspokm  manner  helped  guide 
him  into  the  political  arena. 

Tom  came  to  Ccmgress  as  an  assist- 
ant to  a  Congressman  in  the  early 
1930*8  in  the  very  depths  of  the  Great 
Depression.  It  was  this  experience 
which  prepared  him  to  later  return  as 
a  Cuogressman.  himself,  representing 
the  Fourth  District  of  OklahiHna 
which  he  did  for  some  30  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Treasury  and 
Poet  Office  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. Tom  proved  to  be  a  strong  and 
commanding  leader.  His  leadership  re- 
sulted in  the  very  best  type  of  repre- 
senUtion  that  can  be  given.  Congress- 
man J.  J.  PkSkle  said  upon  Tom's  re- 
tirement from  the  House  in  1980,  "He 
is  tough,  unflappable,  and  intimately 
fair  *  *  *  if  he  gives  you  his  word,  you 
can  consider  It  as  sectire  and  sure  as 
the  gold  in  Fort  Knox." 

In  T(nn  Steed.  Oklahoma  had  given 
the  NaUon  among  its  very  best  *  *  * 
Oklahoma's  loss  is  also  the  Nation's 


hi  addition  to  its  concentration  <m 
educational  exchange  and  cultural  and 


Rhode  Mand  Heritage  Ownmiainn.  of 
the  signiflcanee  of  the  oaMratiOD: 

Hope  Day.  May  39. 11M  is  ttae  day  Rhode 
Idand  latifled  the  VS.  CaoMtnUtm.  than- 
by  baeoeiinc  the  ThlitsMith  State.  BSpe 
Day  li.  therefore,  the  day  Hope  atatehoort 
«M  fiBsBy  aoeaeg«iUdied.  end  It  nay  be  flon- 
ridefed  sniang  ths  most  Important  days  tn 
Rhode  Uand  hlstary. 

Mr  the  united  StatM  ate  this  is  a  hlstflri- 
eaUy  •*r***'**^  day.  beeanse  oo  Hope  Day 
Un  uiocwi  nf  rwlnril  imtflretinn  ttm  nrr 
pleted.  The  Thirteen  United  Oolanlas  had 
beoome  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
Amerlea.  Hope  Day  thus  oomnMmontM  the 
btoth  of  our  Natiaa. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  that  Rhode  Is- 
landers already  are  in  the  process  of 
planning  for  the  1990  Bicentennial  re- 
enactment  of  this  memorable  day. 


My  heartfelt  condolence  to  Tom's 
family  and  friends.  He  was  truly  a 
great  American  patriot. 


MAT  29TH-HOFE  DAT 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Rhode  Is- 
land's State  motto  is  "Hope"  and  last 
week  Rhode  Islanders  celebrated 
"Hope  Day"  on  May  29— the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  Rhode  Island  ratified 
the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1790. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  declare 
independence  from  Britain  on  May  4. 
1770—2  months  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed— and  was 
the  last  to  ratify  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  summary,  by  the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  fKMn  the  Presidait  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CORPORA- 
TION     FOR      PUBLIC      BROAD- 
CASTING—MESSAGE FROM 
ted:  PRESIDENT— PM-5S 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Presidait  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdosoe.  and 
Transportation. 

TO  the  Congnu  of  the  United  States 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  391(1)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1982. 

ROMALD  RBAOAM. 

Tbx  Whits  Hottsb,  June  8, 1983. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    NA- 
TIONAL      SCIENC:^       FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE     FROM      THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  54 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  aoccnnpany- 
ing  report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources: 

7b  the  Congreuofthe  United  State*: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  Natkmal  Science  FOun- 
datl<m  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  report 
describes  reeearch  supported  by  the 
Foundation  in  the  mathematical , 
physical,  biological,  behavorlal.  social, 
astronomical,  atmospheric  earth  and 
ocean  sciences,  and  In  engineering. 

The  Foundation  has  a  Icmg  record  of 
excellence    in    supporting    advance- 


ments In  adenoe.  and  last  year's  ao- 
eompUshments  add  to  and  buHd  upon 
that  reooril  Achievements  aueh  as  the 
ones  deacifted  here  underlie  much  of 
this  Matldn's  strength-^ts  economic 
growth,  national  security,  and  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  our  peocde. 

By  supporting  top  quality  adenoe 
projects,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  part  of  the  nattonal  eff wt  to 
strmgthett  our  great  capabilities  In  re- 
seardi  and  innovation  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  Dur  industrial  enteriRlae.  I 
hope  you  Will  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
its  fine  work. 

Ronau)  RasoAii. 

Thb  Whrx  House.  June  8, 1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:09  pjn..  a  meosage  from  the 
House  of  R^resentatlves.  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goets,  one  of  its  derks.  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  whldi  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt  9.  Ah  act  to  dwrtmstrf  oompooents  of 
the  National  WUdemea  Preservation 
System  in  the  State  of  Flortda:  and 

HJl.  34771  An  act  entitled  the  "Sipeey  WO- 
demeai  Addtttoos  Act  of  IMS". 

At  12:42  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goets,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  91)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  VJB.  Govornment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
US.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1981.  and  1988:  it  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disaweing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  i4H>oints  Mr.  Jonas  of 
Oklah(»na,  BCr.  Wbicor.  Mr.  Solaia. 
Mr.  WntH.  Mr.  PAmrra.  Mr.  Qmt- 
HABOT.  Hr.  NxLSOir  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Asrai,  Mr.  LowKT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Gbat.  Mr.  Lara.  Mr.  Sbvsrb.  Mr. 
FKamsL.  Mr.  Kmr.  and  Mr.  Brhuhk 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHESl 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompuiying  pioiers.  reports,  and 
documentJB.  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

BC-1144.  A  commimtrattiwi  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  trananit- 
Ung,  punuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  unit 
coat  breach  incurred  by  the  sround- 
launched  cruise  mlasile  wliich  lias  exceeded 
its  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1145.  A  communication  tram  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmittiJK  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorise  the  Seeretailes  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Poiee.  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  prescribe  reculations 
governing  Natioial  Ooard  terhntrtanii  in 


the  performance  of  their  tecJinidan  duties; 
to  the  Oaeamlttee  on  Aimed  Services. 

■C-114S.  A  wrnimimtifliir'  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Aaiistanoe 
Agency  transmitting,  punuant  to  law,  a 
report  analysing  and  describins  servlcea  per- 
formed Iqr  fuU-Ume  USO  pencnnel  for 
irtiidi  reimbursement  is  provided  under  the 
Arms  Rsport  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

■C-1147.  A  communication  from  the 
Aettng  Director  of  the  Def  one  Security  As- 
riefinrfi  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  f  ordsn  military  amistance 
aale  to  iRsel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

SC-1148.  A  communication  from  the  Ax- 
ristant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  tor  Shiplniild- 
ing  and  LotfmUcs  tiannnitUng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to  ccmvert  the 
shelf -stotftlns  function  at  the  Comminary 
Store.  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1149.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
tm»»ii»w«m  LogisUcB.  and  Financial  Man- 
agement traimnltting.  punuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  dedaion  to  convert  the  equip- 
ment divisioD  operation  and  maintenance 
activities  at  Oakland  Army  Base.  Calif.,  to 
performance  imder  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

■C-llBO.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics,  transmlttliig,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  the  intent  of  the  Marine 
Oonis  to  study  the  conversion  of  various 
functions  at  different  installations  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

BC-1161.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  LoglsUcs.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  intent  of  the  Navy  to 
study  the  conversion  of  various  functions  at 
different  installations  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1152.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  l^eposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  IMS  report  on  economic  viability  of  de- 
pository institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs. 

EC-1163.  A  cmnmunication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Impmt  BanlL  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  FrUwhanir  dUTlng  April  1983  to  commu- 
nist countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-1I54.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Examination  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CoYporation's  Financial  State- 
ments for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
IMS";  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Banldng,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urlwn  Affairs. 

EC-llSS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Merdiant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, to  repeal  those  portions  that  relate  to 
vessels  or  shoreside  facilities  used  in  the 
fisheries  trade  or  industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-1156.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commorce  to  establish  prices 
disrged  tar  charts,  tide,  snd  tidsl  eomnt 
tsbtos.  tidsl  current  duuts  snd  oosst 
pilots-and  ■■ofiatfid  data  bases  pubUshed 
or  mtiduced  by  the  Nstloasl  Ocesnk  snd 
Atmospheric  Administratlan.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EX>1157.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trsnsportatlan.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legfcilstifln  to  suthofiae 
appromlatians  for  the  Coast  Gosnl  for  the 
alteration  of  Ividges  for  fiscal  year  1984.  for 
all  programs  fw  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1158.  A  communication  from  the  See- 
retary  of  Tranvortation.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  first  annual  report  of  ac- 
complishments under  tlie  airport  tanprove- 
ment  program  covering  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  OMumerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-1159.  A  communicaUon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transpcwtatlon.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  adminis- 
ter medical  and  dental  care  i»ograms  for 
the  Coast  Guard  whoi  it  is  not  operating  as 
a  aervice  in  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EX;-1160.  A  communication  from  tlie 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United  States 
RaUway  Associatimi,  teansmitUng.  pursuant 
to  Uw.  the  Associatiim's  first  profitability 
determination  with  respect  to  (Tonrail;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1161.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
applications  by  ARCO  OQ  and  Gas.  Chevron 
UJSJL  Inc..  MobQ  OU  (k>rp..  Cities  Service 
C^..  and  Conoco  Inc.,  for  refunds  to  excess 
ro^ty  payments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1162.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1982  annual 
energy  outloolc  and  synopsis  of  the  aimual 
energy  review  and  outloolL;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1163.  A  communicati(m  from  the  Su- 
perintendent and  plaiming  project  manager 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National 
Historic  Site,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
.  a  notice  of  hearings  on  future  development 
of  visitor  facilities,  programs,  and  preserva- 
tion of  historic  buildings  at  the  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1164.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Analysis  of  the  Powder  River  Basin 
Federal  Coal  Lease  Sale:  Economic  Valu- 
ation Improvements  and  Legislative 
Changes  Needed":  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-11S5.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  punu- 
ant to  law,  financial  exhibits  of  the  Colora- 
do River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1166.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  two  proposed  prospectuses  for  leas- 
ing of  certain  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Enviromnent  and  Public  Worlu. 
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tram    the 
of  the  Ooienl  Serr- 
,  ponuant 
repair  and  alterattai  pro- 
_.    __  J  In  nipiMrt  of  the  19M  procrmm;  to 
the  Canoilttee  on  btTtranment  and  PobUe 
Woffea. 

■C-llM.  A  ftrniinim*— **"  tram  the  8ee- 
ratanr  of  Health  and  Human  aerrtoea.  tiane- 
nlttliw.  m^— "*  to  law.  the  1M3  annual 
npoct  of  the  Sodal  Seeurtty  AAntnlrtra- 
tton;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  nnanoe. 

■C-llW.  A  iniiimiinlrattnn  tram  the  Sec- 
ratary  of  Health  and  Human  Senrieea.  trans- 
mttttiw  a  draft  of  propoatd  tegtelatlon  to 
amend  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain prasiam  and  aiknlnlBtimttve  tanprove- 
nenta  In  the  proframs  of  aid  to  famOlea 
with  dependent  children  and  lupplemental 
r  aeeurtty  tneome.  and  for  other  purpoeee:  to 
I  the  Coonnittee  on  Vteanoe. 

■C-1110.  A  mrnmnnV-**'**  from  the  Sec- 
ratary  of  Health  and  Human  Senrtom  trans- 
mttttiw  a  draft  of  propoeed  leclalatlan  to  set 
a  ceiUnc  on  Statca'  entitlement  to  f  undine 
for  footer  diOd  care:  to  the  Committee  on 
FInanee. 

■C-1171.  A  ftmimim*^*'""  from  the  As- 
itrtint  Secretary  of  State  for  Concrmrional 
Rdatlana  tiananltttnc  a  draft  of  propoaed 
to  provide  a  permanent  frame- 
for  the  treatment  of  UJB.  dtiKna 
taken  boatace  by  foreign  powen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

■C-117X  A  communication  from,  the  As- 
■tatant  Legal  Adviaer  for  Treaty  Aff atrt.  De- 
partment of  State,  tranmittlng.  purraant 
to  law.  oopiei  of  tntemational  agreements, 
other  than  treatlea.  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  W  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

■C-1173.  A  fimimii"«^**""  fnm  the  As- 
sistant liegal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pumiant 
to  law.  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  60  days: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons. 

■C-1174.  A  fummnrV-***-'  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  third  report  on  the  professional  de- 
velopment programs  of  agencies  authortod 
to  use  the  personnel  system  of  the  Fweign 
Servloe  Act  of  1980:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatlona. 

■C-117S.  A  rtimmv*^**"'  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  transmitting,  pursusnt  to 
law.  IMl  and  1M3  reporU  on  sdentific  ex- 
change activities  with  the  Soviet  Union:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-llTO.  A  mtnmiinVf**«»  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Bducatkm  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  for  the  Department  of  Education: 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
■C-lirr.  A  ntmmiir>~r«^  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  I^bor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  tTTflf  ""*'  report  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  for  the  Department  of  Labor:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
■C-1178.  A  ffimmimiift*""  from  the  In- 
Oeneral   of   the   Department   of 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral 
for  the  Department  of  Bwrgr.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-1179.  A  nmimiT**-**"*'  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tmnaportatlon  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  sniilsnniis]  report  of  the 
iw,^^pmMMm^  Oeneral  for  the  Department  of 
TtaiHiHrtatlon:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Attain. 
■C-llM.  A  ffnmmimiratiim  tram  the  Di- 
et the  Office  of  Personnel  Ifanage- 


traiamltting.  pursuant  to  law.  the 

anniml  report  on  the  fhianrtal  status  of  the 
VJO.  dvO  service  retirement  system  as  of 
September  M.  IMS;  to  the  CoBBmittee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-1181.  A  itrnimnn'****'*'  tram  the  In- 
speetor  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  ServioM  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  IiMpeetor  Oenoal  of  the  Department: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
■C-1183.  A  mmmiirU-»'«"  from  the  Ad- 
minfatTTt^  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Achnln- 
fatratVi  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral 
of  the  Administration:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-lin.  A  fnwnmiinktit*""  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the 
Deputment:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

BC-llM.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  tftp***""'*'  report  of  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral of  the  Agencr.  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1185.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Ai«wi<iii«t.T«unii  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semianmial  report  of  the  In- 
spector Oennal  of  NASA  for  the  period 
ending  March  SI.  IMS:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Af fairs. 

EC-liae.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, tranmittlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
notice  of  propoeed  rulemaking:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-1187.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief.  Insurance  and  Debt  Management 
(Retirement  Plan  Administrator).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Air 
Force  NonapproiNriated  Fund  (AniAF)  Re- 
tirement Plan  for  Civilian  bnployees  for 
the  plan  year  ended  September  SO.  1M3:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-118S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(ManpowCT  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  titles  10  and  14.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  periods  of  original  enlistments 
snd  reenlistments  in  Regular  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  by  authorising  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  flexibility  in  the  periods  of 
enlistment  and  reenllstment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmoital  Affairs. 

EC-1189.  A  communication  frmn  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1190.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  s  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

BC-1191.  A  oommunicaUon  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Ftivacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords: to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment^ 
Affairs. 

BC-llOX  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Amistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
(mta:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 


■C-119S.  A  cwmmimlratlnn  fnm  ttaa 
Deputy  Aastatant  Sseretary  of  Dafsoia  (Ad- 
mintatratlon),  tranmattting,  punnant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  oatem  of  rae- 
ords:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affaiis. 

BC-llM.  A  ffiimmimlratlim  fnm  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenoe  (Ad- 
ministratiaD).  transmitting,  pursoant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ortk;  to  the  Coounittee  on  Oovemmental 
AffUrs. 

EC-llM.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defcnae  (Ad- 
ministraticm).  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
onta:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmoital 
Affairs. 

EC-1106.  A  oommunicaUon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Mangement  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Preaident. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  IVTS 
to  Indude  the  Offices  of  Inspector  Oeneral 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servloea. 
and  for  other  purpoaer.  to  the  Coaamlttee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-llOT.  A  communifation  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oeneral  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  smend  title  S8.  United  Statea 
Code,  to  authorise  payment  of  travel  and 
transportation  expensm  of  newly  appointed 
special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-llM.  A  iiwnmunl^'ftt*""  tram  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Ouarantee  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Infcwmation 
Act  for  calendar  year  IMS:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-llM.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mltttaig.  pursuant  to  law.  the  Department's 
fifth  report  ss  required  by  the  Parental 
Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of  IMO:  to  the 
C:ommittee  on  the  Judidary. 

BC-1200.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  Training  of  Per- 
sonnel for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-iaoi.  A  communication  tram  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  priorities  for  the  Innovative 
programs  for  severely  handicapped  children; 
to  the  CoBomittee  on  UOmv  and  Human  Re- 


EC-130S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  law-related  education— insUtutional- 
Isation  proJecU  notice  of  funding  priorities: 
to  the  Committee  <m  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

BC-ISOS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pumant 
to  Uw.  the  1M4-8S  guaranteed  student  loan 
family  contribution  schedule:  to  the  CJom- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes. 

EC-ia04.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Arthritis  Adviso- 
ry Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  IMS:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labw  and  Human  Reaources. 

EC-ia05.  A  ffiwmimVT**""  tram  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitied  "The  Condition  of 
Education.  IMS  Edition":  to  the  Ckmunlttee 
(m  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes. 

EC-lSM.  A  iiwnmun«^**«"  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law.  the  fltoentary^  miliall¥M  to 
pnilaeli  andsr  diaptar  1  of  ttM 
CaMOlidatlali   and   Timauiwimil    Aet   of 
IMl:  to  tte  OoBamtttee  on  I^hor  and 


fnn    the 


■C-lSOt.   A 
Chalnaan  of  the  Federal : 


dar 


of  the 
to  the 


to  law,  the 
lorealen- 
on  Rttlca 


the 


■C-ISM.   A   mmminrinatloa 
Chairman  ot  the  FedenlBeetli 

to  law,  pto- 


ageuts  and  Joint  tundnlriBg  aettvttta;  to 
the  Cmunlttce  on  Rulea  and  Ailiiiliilstra- 
tloa. 

■C-ISM.  A  fommimlpatifln  fnm  the  Ex- 
eeuthre  Seerttary.  Otflee  of  the  aaoetary  of 
Dafense,  transmitting,  punaant  to  Uw,  a 
report  on  Department  of  Dafnae  prueuie- 
ment  tram  amall  and  other  bostaiem  firms 
for  October  IMS  through  January  IMS;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small 


Sloan  Iflmoari  River  Basin  program:  to  the 
on  Biergy  and  Natural  Re- 

By  Mr.  WBICKEU  (for  himadf,  Mr. 

Ntnm,  Mr.  Ooarow,  Mr.  Honuaioa. 

Mr.  Ssaaoi.  Mr.  Tsomus.  and  Mr. 

Dixon): 

&  14S9.  A  MU  to  amend  the  SmaD  Busi- 

nem  Devdopment  Act  of  IMO;  to  the  Com- 

atttee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  DURXNBEROER: 

&  14M.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Tsriff  Act  of 

IMO  regardiiw  same  oondltlon  drawbacks 

and  same  kind  and  quality  drawbacks,  and 

for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 


DrrRODUcnoN  op  voam  and 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  ollowinc  bfllo  and  Joint  reaolu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  fizst 
and  seocHid  time  by  unantanouB  oon- 
amt,  and  rtf erred  aa  Indkated: 

By  Me.  BRADUET  (for  blmadf ,  Mr. 

Badods.  Mr.  Ban.  Mr.  Bnwma. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Hua,  Mr.  Knmr, 

and  Mr.  Lautbobw): 

&  1431.  A  MU  to  taroadan  the  base  of  the 

individual  slid  ooivarate  fnooBse  taxes,  to 

significantly  reduce  tax  ratea,  to  Bnooth  out 

the  rate  scliBdutes  of  the  indhrldual  income 

tax,  and  to  almpllty  the  tax  laws  by  diml- 

nating  most  credits,  deduethwa,  and  exdu- 

slons;  to  the  Committee  oo  FInanee. 

By  Mt.  NICKUS  (for  hlmsdf,  Mr. 
Boaai.  and  Mr.  Town): 
a  143S.  A  Mil  to  repeal  the  windfall  profit 
tax;  to  the  (Jommittee  on  FInanee. 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
&  14SS.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  tariff 
treatment  o(  pet  toys;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mri  DfOUTt: 
&  1434.  AbOl  to  amend  Pnhlle  Iaw  93-444 
to  reflect  tte  change  in  the  name  of  the  Par 
dfle  Tuna  I>evelopment  Foundation  to  tte 
Padflc  FIstales  Development  Foundation; 
to  tte  Cooamittee  on  Oonunerce,  Sdenoe. 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and 

Bfr.Bim): 

a  143S.  A  bOl  f(»-  tte  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo 

Eaquerra.  Theresa  Esquerra,  and  Michellne 

Esquerra:  to  tte  Committee  on  tte  Judid- 

•ry.  

By  Mr,  HEINZ: 
B.  14M.  A  bill  to  reauthoriae  tte  revenue 
sharing  program  of  general-purpoae  fiscal 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  three 
fiscal  years,  and  for  other  puipoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mn  moUTE  (for  hlmsdf  and  Mr. 
PmBUBt): 
a  1437.  A  Ull  to  establlah  a  program  in 
tte  Departasent  of  Ooeameree  to  promote 
Utatted  Stake  service  industries,  enhance 
their  oompOtttiveness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  tte  committee  on  Commerce.  Sd- 
enoe, and  Tianaportatlon. 

By  Mr.  EZON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ZoBilnKT): 
a  1438.  Ahill  to  authoilae  amendmento  to 
certain  repayment  and  water  sovloe  con- 
tracts for  tte  Ftenehman  unit  of  tte  Pick 


a  14SL  A  bm  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  tte  duty  on  tte  chemical  commonly 
known  as  Fleealnide  acetate;  to  tte  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.         

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself 
andMr.SsasBt): 

a  14S3.  A  UU  to  amend  tte  provisions  of 
title  SI,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
President's  budget,  to  require  inf oimation 
regarding  major  cairttal  investment  pro- 
grams of  tte  Ihiited  States,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  tte  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal Afteirs. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 

a  14SS.  A  bai  to  amend  tte  Federal  Cam- 
paign Aet  of  1071  to  change  certain  ocmtri- 
bution  Umlts  tat  ccmgresslanal  elections:  to 
tte  Committee  on  Rules  snd  Administra- 
tkm. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

a  14S4.  A  UU  to  amend  tte  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  a  qmuse 
teving  compensation  shaU  not  te  disquali- 
fied from  teving  a  apoussl  individual  retire- 
ment account;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dou.  Mr.  Bosxii,  Mr.  Snacs.  Mr. 
OaASSLXT.    Mr.    DmxHBBBi^    Mr. 
Hum.  Mr.  Pbtob.  Mr.  DAiiroRTH, 
Mr.    TBuaifom.    Mr.   JirsxK,    Mr. 
CoHsa.  Mr.  Cochxait.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
and  Mr.  McCloik): 
a  14S8.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  lOM  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
contributions  to  teusing  opportunity  mort- 
gage equity  accounts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ByMr.D'AMATa. 
a  14S6.  A  biU  to  permit  ttie  exdtision 
from  gross  income  of  certain  work-related 
side  pay  reodved  by  New  York  City  police 
of  floNs;  to  tte  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DccoH): 
a  1437.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiaeal  ResponstbOlty  Act  IMS  to  treat 
certain  coal  gasification  facilities  ss  transi- 
tional safe  harbor  lease  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
aj.  Res.  lis.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  desipiation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  Jtme  9.  1984.  ^s  "National 
Theater  Week":  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judkiary. 


STATEaCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
BCr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bideh.  Mr. 
BnnsAMAH.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  KsmnEDT,  and  Mr.  Lauter- 

BBRG): 

8. 1421.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Individual  and  corporate  in(x>me 


taxea,  to  algnificantly  reduce  tax  ratoa, 
to  smooth  out  the  rate  adtedulaa  of 
the  Individual  income  tax.  and  to  aim- 
idif y  the  tax  laws  by  rtiminatint  moat 
credita,  deductions,  and  excJuaions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finanoe. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  BaADLxr,  Mr. 
BniBH,  and  Mr.  Baucds  on  this  legialA- 
tion  tivoctx  earlier  in  today's  Rkxibd.) 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Boam,  and  Mr.  Town): 
&  1422.  A  UU  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  aa  Fi- 
nance. 


Konu.  or  iHK  wnrarsLL  PBonr  tax 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  Preaidoit.  on 
June  6.  1983,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided against  the  district  court  of  Wy- 
oming and  held  that  the  windfall 
profit  tax  exemption  granted  to  Alas- 
kan oil  does  not  violate  the  tmif  ormity 
clause's  requiranent  tliat  taxes  be 
"uniform  Uiroughout  the  United 
States."  While  I  am  not  surprised  by 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  I  am  still 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax  in  theory  and  in  practice.  It 
is  the  most  antifree  enterprise  legislA- 
tion  ever  to  pass  Congress.  Simply  put, 
it  is  an  outright  confiscatitm  of  indi- 
vidual property  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent.  The  tax  is  not  an  income  tax 
but  an  excise  tax  wliich  is  collected  by 
the  first  purchaser  at  the  wellhead.  In 
theory,  this  is  lilcened  to  the  Federal 
Govermnent  taldng  part  as  a  royalty 
interest  in  each  and  every  w^  that  is 
subject  to  the  tax.  This  is  certainly  a 
bad  precedence  and  can  only  lead  to 
the  absorption  of  private  capital  and 
investment  by  the  public  sector.  In 
general,  from  the  producer's  point  of 
view,  the  imposition  of  a  windfall 
profit  tax  on  the  sale  of  crude  oil  has 
the  same  economic  effect  as  continued 
pri<x  controls  but  at  a  idgher  con- 
trolled price.  However,  for  any  oil  that 
has  not  been  subject  to  price  controls, 
the  tax  has  the  effect  of  a  price  roll- 
back on  the  producer. 

For  these  reasons,  myself  and  Sena- 
tor BoRKN,  along  with  Senator  Towxa. 
are  introducing  S.  1422  which  will  to- 
tally repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax.  We 
feel  that  the  tax  is  certainly  unconsti- 
tutional and  runs  counter  to  the 
energy  security  and  independence  of 
this  country.  In  an  amici  curiae  brief 
filed  by  myself  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Washington  Legal  Foundation,  we 
stated  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Wyoming  correctly  held 
the  Crude  OQ  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1980  unconstitutioiul  becaxiae  the 
Alaslu  oil  exemption  violates  the  uni- 
formity requirement  for  congressional 
tax  acts  under  article  I.  section  8,  cl.  1 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  further 
submitted  that  the  act  was  the  prod- 
uct of  careful  negotiation  and  cmnpro- 
mise,  that  without  such  negotiation 
and  compromise  the  act  would  not 
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have  been  puMd  tn  its  meeent  f  onn, 
and  ttuH  umte  ezlsUng  law  the  un- 
eoiMtttutlooal  portion  of  the  act  is  not 
■evcfahle.  And  finally,  we  ccmtended 
that  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  uphold 
the  remainder  of  the  act  while  striking 
the  invalid  pcntlon  would  amount  to 
Judicial  legi^ntion  and  a  usurpation  of 
the  powns  and  duties  entrusted  to  the 
ConcresB  by  our  Cmstltution. 

The  Crude  OH  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  IMO  Public  Law  9e-223:  April  2. 
19MX  is  an  excise  tax  imposed  on  each 
barrel  of  crude  on.  with  certain  excep- 
timis,  as  it  is  produced  and  removed 
from  the  property.  Significantly,  it  is 
applied  oidy  to  domestically  produced 
crude  ofl.  It  does  not  tax  profit.  It  does 
not  tax  foreign  crude  ol  imported  into 
the  United  States.  This  penalises  do- 
mestic production  and  oicoyrages  im- 
ports. Specific  exemptions  exist  for 
crude  oQ  owned  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  certain  charitable 
educational  and  medical  institutions. 
Indian  tribes  and.  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, certain  production  in  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Although  computation  of 
the  tax  appears  fairly  simple,  in  prac- 
tice it  is  exceedingly  conu>lex  and  ac- 
companied by  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plex administrative  requirements  of 
any  tax  imposed  on  any  group  of  VS. 
taxpayers.  It  is  the  largest  single  tax 
ever  impoeed  on  a  group  of  taxpay- 
ers—crude oU  producers  tnd  royalty 
owners— comprising  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  population. 

The  tax  is  scheduled  to  phaseout 
over  a  33-months  period  beginning 
either  in  the  first  month  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  estimates  net  reve- 
nue collections  will  exceed  $227.3  bil- 
lion or  beginning  January  1988— 
whichever  is  later.  However,  in  light  of 
ncetit  reductiiHis  in  the  world  crude 
oU  pmes.  it  is  anticipated  that  the  rev- 
enues wtU  not  reach  $227.3  billion  in 
the  33  months  following  January  1988 
and  therefore  it  is  expected  that  the 
tax  wiU  begin  its  phaseout  much  later 
than  was  cnigtaally  anticipated.  How- 
ever, in  either  case,  the  phaseout  will 
begin  no  later  than  January  1990.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  once  a 
tax  is  in  place,  especially  <me  such  as 
the  WFT.  it  WiU  be  hard  to  take  the 
Government  off  of  the  revenue  it  gen- 

When  Congress  set  up  the  mecha- 
nism gradually  decontrolling  domestic 
crude  ofl  prices,  the  industry  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate  world  prices 
for  their  oiL  More  to  the  point,  howev- 
er, the  increase  in  revenues  without 
the  tax  would  have  iwof  ound  effects 
tm  both  the  petroleum  industry's  in- 
centive to  produce  and  its  ability  to 
pstKiuoe. 

There  is  a  significant  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  revenue  avaU- 
able,  the  number  of  wells  drilled,  and 
the  amount  of  ofl  found  and  prodiwed. 
Stated  simfdy.  if  revenues  increase, 
drilling  activity  wfll  intoisif  y  and  the 
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voliune  of  ofl  discovered  and  produced 
in  the  united  States  wiU  increase. 

Without  the  tax.  decontrol  of  crude 
ofl  could  result  in  increased  production 
of  dmnestic  crude  ofl  ccmsovattvely  es- 
timated at  2  mfllioo  barrels  per  day  in 
1985.  These  funds,  if  expended  by  do- 
mestic producers  for  domestic  Jobs. 
suppUes  and  equipment  would  have' a 
significant  positive  impact  on  our 
economy.  But  with  the  tax  in  place, 
funds  expended  to  import  the  ofl  not 
produced  here.  wiU  flow  out  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  oU  producers, 
for  foreign  Jobs.  Congress  has  given 
preferential  tax  treatment  to  foreign 
ofl  producers  who  wiU  not  be  subject 
to  the  tax. 

Whfle  it  is  unUkely  this  measure  by 
itself  WiU  pass  this  Congress,  it  is  my 
intention  to  continue  to  work  for 
repeal  of  this  unfair  tax.  I  feel  that 
Congress  has  recognized  the  inequity 
that  exists  with  the  windf aU  profit  tax 
as  was  indicated  with  the  changes 
made  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  such  as  the  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate  on  newly  discovered  olL 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  look  careful- 
ly at  what  this  tax  does  and  the  impU- 
cations  it  has  on  our  tax  poUcy.  Let  us 
not  move  in  the  direction  that  could 
quench  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  this 
country.  The  genesis  of  this  may  have 
its  origin  in  imposing  taxes  which 
have  the  basic  intent  of  transferring 
income  from  the  private  to  the  pubUc 
sector  based  upon  the  Government's 
perception  of  what  a  profit  should  or 
shoifld  not  be. 

tSx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 
OBo,  as  f oUows: 

S.  1422 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Revreaentativet  oS  tlu  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  45  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  (relating  to  wlndfaU  profit  tax  on  do- 
mestic cnide  oU)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  periods  besin- 
nlng  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  coUeague  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Nicklbs.  in  spon- 
soring legislation  which  would  repeal 
the  unfair  crude  oU  windfaU  profits 
tax.  I  think  it  is  crucial  to  eliminate 
this  double  taxation  if  we  are  to  bring 
energy  stabiUty  back  to  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

This  additional  tax  on  top  of  State 
and  Pederal  income,  corporate  taxes, 
and  State  severance  taxes,  puts  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  producers  who  are 
trying  desperately  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  Now.  more  than  ever, 
producers  need  the  extra  incentives 
that  these  lower  rates  provide.  The 
cost  of  driUlng  an  average  weU  has 
risen  over  350  percent  since  1970.  It  is 


currently  costing  eloae  to  an  average 
of  $400,000  per  welL  At  the  same  time, 
the  price  of  crude  (ril  has  declined  dra- 
matically due  to  deereaaed  demand. 
With  some  of  the  ofl  the  price  has 
f  aUen  and  the  base  price  has  inereaied 
to  a  point  that  no  tax  can  even  be  col- 
lected under  this  tax.  TUa  decrease  in 
price  can  be  attributed  to  consimHw 
conservation  and  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion. 

As  if  soft  prices  and  increased  driU- 
ing  costs  are  not  enough,  the  situation 
has  been  made  even  more  difficult  by 
tightened  credit  restrictions  through- 
out the  Southwest.  At  the  height  of 
the  drilling  boom  brought  on  by  the 
decontrol  of  oil.  independent  produc- 
ers were  able  to  borrow  on  projected 
discoveries  untu  wells  came  in  and 
were  put  on  line.  The  collapse  of  the 
Penn  Square  Bank  in  OUahmna  City, 
however,  drastically  tightened  the 
credit  available  to  aU  producers 
throughout  the  Southwest. 

This,  in  turn,  has  predpated  a  mas- 
sive rise  in  the  number  of  banknu>t- 
des  among  independent  oilmen  and 
their  support  industries.  Within  Okla- 
homa, bankruptcies  rose  by  14  peremt 
in  1982.  missing  a  record  for  such  fil- 
ings by  98  petitions.  During  the  first 
month  of  1983.  statistics  show  bank- 
ruptcy filings  up  30  percent  over  Janu- 
ary 1982.  There  were  over  60  filings 
with  many  more  expected  as  the  year 
progresses.  The  Oklahoma  bankruptcy 
court  attributes  these  dramatically  in- 
creased figures  to  the  oU  and  gas  bi- 
dustry.  which  has  been  filing  as  explo- 
ration, production,  drilling,  welding, 
doser,  trucking,  and  pipeline  compi^ 
nies.  They  are  Uterally  struggling  for 
their  survivaL 

These  bankruptcy  petitions  ffled  by 
those  businesses  which  serve  the  ofl 
and  gas  industry  point  to  the  fact  that 
many  nonenergy  sectors  of  the  Okla- 
homa economy  are  directly  linked  to 
the  performance  of  Its  energy  sector. 
In  fact,  a  study  published  In  the  April 
1982  edition  of  the  "Regional  Review 
of  Economics  and  Business"  attempts 
to  empirically  quantify  these  linkages. 
It  concludes  that  Oklahoma's  overaU 
economic  weU-being  Is  heavily  linked 
to  the  performance  of  its  energy 
sector.  The  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Oklahoma  has  currently  risen  to  8.8 
percent.  Our  normal  unemployment 
rate  has  been  3  percent.  Since  our 
State  economy  tends  to  lag  behind  the 
national  economy,  we  can  expect  Uttle 
Improvement  In  our  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  rest  of  1983. 

Another  indication  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  ofl  and  gas  economy  at 
present  is  the  rig  ooimt.  The  number 
of  active  drilling  rigs  continued  to 
drop  In  Oklahmna  last  week,  falling  to 
232.  This  is  a  70-peroent  decrease  over 
last  year,  which  was  788.  A  year  ago 
the  country  had  3,310  rigs  drilling, 
whUe  at  present  there  are  only  1,860 


active  ilgi.  I  think  the  rig  ooimt  dcm* 
onstntes  that  Oklahooaa's  attuatlon  is 
not  n"**!*"^  "nie  depnalon  tn  the  do- 
mestic energy  industry  bas  vread  to 
aU  the  profudng  States. 

We  must,  eliminate  this  tax  burden  If 
we  do  not  want  our  domwstic  energy 
situation  to  return  to  the  bad  shape  It 
was  in  prior  to  the  Arab  ofl  embargo  of 
1075.  This  domestic  crisis  is  slowly  but 
surely  dlnnantUng  the  domestic 
energy  Industry.  We  are  heading  down 
that  road  toward  dependence  on  the 
whims  of  OPBC  countries. 

The  public  interest  is  best  served 
through  Government  policies  that 
pnmiote  continued  devetopmoit  of  our 
scarce  n^aral  resources.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  1423.  A  biU  to  provide  for  uniform 
tariff  treatment  of  pet  toys;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TABifT  TasAimaiT  or  rt  Tova 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Presldait.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  an  inconsistency  in 
our  tariff  treatment  of  certain  pet 
toys.  A  coBoupanlon  measure  has  been 
introduced  by  my  friend  Congressman 
Gabcia  in  the  House. 

Currently  pet  toys  made  of  rubber 
or  plastic  are  classified  under  one 
T8US  item  number  and  are  subject  to 
a  duty  of  8.5  percent  ad  valorem.  Pet 
toys  made  of  textiles.  <m  the  other 
hand,  are  classified  under  any  one  of 
approximately  25  T8U8  Item  numbers, 
creating  significant  coofuslcni  and  ex- 
pense for  both  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  Inqwrters  of  these  goods. 
Surely  a  laore  consistent,  sensible  clas- 
sification of  these  items  is  in  order. 

This  biU  addresses  the  aforemen- 
tioned problem  by  placing  aU  textile 
pet  toys  Under  one  tariff  iton,  subject 
to  a  duty  of  8.5  percmt  ad  valorem.  I 
would  add  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
domestic  production  of  the  Items  cov- 
ered and  the  bill,  which  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  a  hearing  In  the 
House,  Is  noncontroverslaL  I  urge  its 
speedy  passage.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  blU  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  f oUows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  otf 
Bi^fnaentoHvei  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Conoren  aatembled.  That  sub- 
part A  of  part  IS  of  scbedule  7  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Statea  (10  UJS.C. 
IMS)  is  aiaended  by  inaeitlnc  immediately 
after  item  TMJiS  ttie  foUowInc  new  Item: 
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2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
Shan  apply  with  rmpett  to  artidas  entered, 
or  wtthdraim  from  waretaouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
ofthlsAetia 

(for  himself 


By  Mr.  SPECTER 
and  Mr.  Hbmx): 


8.  1435.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pablo  BBguora.  Theresa  Esguwra. 
and  Mldheline  Esguerra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

nOOBUU  FAIOLT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  private  immigra- 
tion reUef  bfll  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Pablo 
Esguerra,  his  wife  Theresa,  and  his  9- 
year-old  daughter  Mlcheline. 

Dr.  Esguerra  has  been  in  the  United 
States  con^uously  since  1975.  He  has 
an  American  twm  son.  Frands,  age  4. 
who  la  an  American  dtism  and  there- 
fore not  technically  subject  to  depor- 
tation. However,  as  a  practical  matter, 
he  wfll  be  forced  to  Join  his  parents 
and  sister  at  8  o'clodc  Thursday  morn- 
ing If  they  are  deported  to  the  Phfllp- 
plnes. 

Based  on  inquiries,  I  am  reliably  ad- 
vised as  f oUows: 

Dr.  Esguerra  is  liked  and  respected 
in  his  community  in  Fayette  Coimty. 
Pa.,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
emCTgency  room  staff  at  the  Browns- 
vflle  General  HospitaL  Dr.  Esguerra 
also  works  at  the  D.  W.  AUen  Manori- 
al Clinic,  and  institution  that  provides 
deq>erately  needed  medical  services  to 
the  residents  of  smaU  communities 
outlying  the  Uniontown.  Pa.,  area. 
Nearly  100  patients,  many  of  them  in- 
digmt,  many  of  them  senior  citizens, 
lo(A  to  Dr.  Esguerra  for  their  medical 
care. 

As  a  productive,  valued  member  of 
his  annmunity.  residing  within  the 
United  States  for  more  than  7  years 
and.  most  Importantly,  with  an  Ameri- 
can-l>om  chfld.  Dr.  Esguerra  meets  the 
criteria  I  proposed  under  my  legisla- 
tion, S.  1268.  the  AUen  Parental  Am- 
nesty Act.  This  situation  closely  fol- 
lows that  of  Shallesh  Patel.  in  whose 
behalf  I  also  introduced  a  private  biU. 
Both  Mr.  Patel  and  Dr.  Esguerra 
would  be  granted  amnesty  under  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act.  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Their  deporta- 
tion would  work  a  grievous  hardship 
on  their  young  American-bom  chU- 
drao,  whfle  penalizing  the  communi- 
ties that  have  come  to  value  highly 
their  contributions  to  Its  welfare. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  aU  Americans 
to  have  such  talented,  community- 
spirited  individuals  Join  us  as  citizens. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1426.  A  biU  to  reauthorize  the  rev- 
enue itharing  program  of  general-pur- 
pose fiscal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments for  3  fiscal  years,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LOCAL  oovxamiKirT  fiscal  assistahck 

AMBnUfKHTS  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mi.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  on  behalf  of  the  President 
the  administration's  bfll  to  reauthorize 
general  revenue  sharing,  the  Local 
Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  The  bfll  proposes  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  revenue 


fli^tig  inogram  of  general  purpoM 
fiscal  awrlntar^  to  local  govemmants. 
As  we  aU  know,  the  current  autbori- 
zati<Mi  for  the  program  expires  on  89- 
tember  80,  1983.  The  adnflnlstratlon's 
biU  would  extend  the  program 
throu^  September  30,  1086,  at  the 
current  funding  levd  of  $4.6  UUkm. 
The  bfll  includes  several  technical 
modifications  in  the  program  that 
merit  careful  consideration  before  my 
coUeagues  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  I  aoc^t  them  as  part 
of  the  biU  we  bring  to  the  f uU  Senate 
for  its  considerati<m. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
states  that: 

The  Adminlstratlim  is  committed  to  the 
oontinuati<m  of  the  Revenue  Sharlns  Pro- 
gram, which  is  easentlal  to  the  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  the  nation's  local  govemmmts  .  .  . 
extension  would  allow  dtles,  counties,  and 
towns  to  plan  their  budgets  for  several  years 
and  to  use  the  Revenue  Sharing  funds  effi- 
ciently. 

This  expression  of  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  program  is 
certainly  reassuring  to  aU  of  us  in 
Congress  who  l)eUeve  that  GRS  is  one 
of  the  most  eff Idoit  and  effective  pro- 
grams In  the  Federal  repertoire. 

The  administration's  biU  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  S.  41.  introduced  early 
this  session  by  Senator  Dubbhbbbckb 
and  cosponsored  by  more  than  70  of 
our  coUeagues.  In  the  House,  the  GRS 
reauthorization  bill.  HJl.  2780.  report- 
ed out  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  differs  from  the  adminis- 
tration's legislation  only  in  its  signifi- 
cant increase  of  $731  miUion  in  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  program.  This 
mutuaUty  of  suivort  for  the  GRS  pro- 
gram should  fadUtate  quick  approval 
of  its  reauthorization. 

Bflr.  President,  those  who  wIU  be 
most  heartened  by  the  administra- 
tion's support  are  the  local  govern- 
ment officials  who  have  come  to  rely 
upon  this  most  effident  means  of  pro- 
viding Federal  support.  The  general 
revenue-sharing  program  provides  sup- 
port for  an  enormous  range  of  activi- 
ties, induding  capital  expenditures  for 
transit,  economic  development,  com- 
munity centers,  and  poUce  and  fire  f a- 
duties.  C^wrating  programs  lienef  Iting 
from  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds 
indude  downtown  revitallzation 
projects.  Meals  on  Wheels.  Communi- 
ty Health  Care  for  the  Elderly  and  the 
Disabled,  and  fire  and  sanitation  serv- 
ices. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  re- 
ports that  GRS  accounts  for  an  aver- 
age of  7  percent  of  local  revenues  and 
that  if  we  fafled  to  reauthorize  the 
program.  It  would  take  an  average  23- 
percent  increase  in  local  property 
taxes  to  r^lace  the  GRS  funds.  In  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
economy  has  been  so  distressed,  a 
recent  sarvey  of  local  governments 
found  that  revenue  sharing  accounts 
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for  1C.T  pateoBt  of  the  average  locel 
Imi^ii  Bflpiirtng  OR8  fundi  with 
IKUHMtj  Uk  ravenuai  In  Penmylvuila 
WNdd  leqotoe  an  average  Increaae  of 
a  pereent  For  neariy  M  percent  of 
the  mnnldpalttica  iitiieiillm  to  the 
anntey.  QR8  la  the  only  dlreet  source 
o<  IMeral  funk. 

Oeneral  revenue  iharlng  has  bem 
one  of  the  BMMt  snecesBful  Federal  ini- 
tiattvea.  vrtileh  lu^ie  to  explain  why 
the  President.  Senator  Dueiasiswa 
and  othen  have  used  the  program  as  a 
UMiMiistw^*  of  their  hliAily  ambitious 
New  Federalism  proposals.  WhUe 
theee  etforta  merit  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  full  Oongress,  I  am  pleased 
that  there  Is  broad  agreement  ammg 
flfflistr  Finanoe  Committee  members 
to  Join  In  expediting  the  reauthiHlB^ 
tlon  of  ORS  by  beginning  maAup 
later  ttii«  month,  of  a  simple  eztm- 
slon.  Knowing  that  more  than  SO  per- 
cent of  munldpollties  must  complete 
their  budget  deliberations  by  July  1. 
19SS.  I  win  urge  the  committee  not  to 
Indnde  at  this  time  the  larger  federal- 
Ism  prapoMls  that  ml^t  delay  the 
early  coMlderatlon  of  a  ORS  reau- 
tborisatlon  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 

ICr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  administration's  reau- 
thotintlon  UH  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion aiMlysis  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
Treasury  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRaooBD. 

There  being  no  objectiim.  the  mate- 
rial was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 

&i4a6 

Be  it  emmetti  fty  tike  Senate  und  Homae  of 
Jtiijiwiffeflwi  of  ate  VKUed  State*  of 
Amertea  te  Onwms  aammUei.  That  this 
Act  nay  be  cited  is  the  "Loeel  OoTenimait 
!  Amendmaiti  of  IMS". 


mn  of 


tPOrUUTIMI 

asc  5.  BabMCtinn  (c)  of 
title  SI.  muted  StetM  Code.  Is  I 

(1)  kv  itrlklnt  out  the  last  ■entence  in 
ciMiee  (B).  SDd 

(S)  by  addlnc  it  the  end  of  ■ubeectlon  (e) 
the  foOovtaw  new  eentence:  "For  puipoeee 
of  this  mbseetlon.  the  tenn  lirtoenlsed  pop- 
olatlaB'  has  the  mrantnt  gtren  to  raeh  tetin 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Oensua  for  genend  ata- 
tMleali 


AMD  APniCAnom 
X  Section  6701  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  ii  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlUnc  out  "October  1.  1981.  and 
October  1.  IMS"  in  aibaectlon  (aXl)  and  in- 
aeftliw  in  Ueo  thereof  "Octobo-  1  of  IMS. 
IMS.  ISSi.  v*^  19tB". 

(S)  by  tttOdam  out  "allocate  amount*"  in 
the  last  lentenee  of  lubeectkin  <c)  and  tn- 
■ertliw  in  Heu  thereof  "make  all  data  oom- 
putattoH".  and 

(S)  by  atrikinc  out  "haytns  one  unit  of 
general  local  fofcmment"  in  mibaection 
(eXS)  and  faiaertlne  in  lieu  thereof  "that  is 
the  aoie  unit  of  lenenl  local  sovenunent  In 
the 


S.  Subaeetlan  (a)  of  section  6704  of 
title  SI.  United  Statea  Code,  la  amended- 

<1)  by  atriUiw  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
daaaea). 

(3)  by  atifklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
elaaae  (i)  and  Inaertlns  in  lieu  thereof 
'n  and",  and 

(S)  by  addfaoc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  dauae: 

"(t)  the  sovemment  will  oomply  with  the 
requirements  erf  serttaia  6714  and  6733.". 


4.  Sectkn  6706  of  title  SI.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  hereby  repealed. 


SMS  VAUATIOm  or  LOCAL  I 
AILOCATIOaS 

Sac.  6.  Subaeetlon  (a)  of  section  6711  of 
title  31.  united  Statea  Code,  to  amended- 

(1)  by  addinc  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(U 

(8)  by  strikinc  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
dauae  (3)  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

mroaiiATioe  ussd  n  alloc4Txoii  roamiLAS 

Sac.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6713  of 
title  31.  United  Statea  Code,  to  amended  by 
iiMerttng  "bef<»e  the  beginning  of  the  enti- 
tlement period"  after  "Secretary  of  Com- 


ruBUC  HBumraa 

Sac  ».  Sectian  6714  of  title  31.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
aectlao(a). 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3).  lesiietlincly. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (aX3)"  in 
subaeetlan  (bXl)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "subsection  (aXl)". 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(c). 

(5)  by  striking  out  "subaecUon  (aX3)"  in 
subaeetlon  (eX3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "subsection  (aXl)".  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (3).  respec- 
tively. 

DiscanaiiATioif  paocBDnras 

Sec.  9.  Section  6717  of  tiUe  31.  United 
Ijtttta  Code,  to  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  submiU 
a  notice  of  noncompliance  to  the  govern- 
ment" in  subsection  <b>  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  government  receives  a  notice 
of  noncompUanoe  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tr^«iry",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sbaU  suspend  pay- 
ments to  the  government  under  thto  chapter 
unleas  by  the  10th  day  after  the  decision"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  <c>  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "shall  notify  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  decision  and  shall  suspend 
payments  to  the  government  under  thto 
chapter  unless,  within  10  days  after  the  gov- 
ernment receives  notice  of  the  decision.". 
AUMTs,  nmsnoATiom,  Am  aavuws 

Sac  10.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6733  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a>  Kach  State  government  and  unit  of 
general  local  government  shaU  have  an  in- 
dependent audit  of  iU  financial  statementa 
and  of  its  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  thto  chapter  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
government  in  which  it  receives  payments 
under  this  chapter.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  ComptroUer 
General's  'Standards  for  Audit  of  Govern- 
mental Organtoatlons,  Programs.  Activities, 
and  l^mctlons.' 

"(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  a 
government  for  a  flscal  year  In  which  that 


this 
ehaptsr  totaling  lass  than  IM.O0O. 

"(S)  A  govemment  may  daet  to  have  the 
audit  required  under  eubsactien  (a)  eondoet- 
ed  every  second  flaeal  ysar  in  wlildi  the  gov- 
ernment reoelvea  paynMnts  under  thto  chap- 
ter if  the  audit  sneompesBss  the  flnandal 
statemenU  for.  and  eceapllaniw  with  the  re- 
qulwmenta  of  tlito  diaptar  dniinc.  that 
fiseal  year  and  the  preeeding  fleeal  year. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  M  days  foUowtnc  com- 
pletlan  of  any  audit  required  under  thto  aeo- 
tiop.  the  govemment  Shan  submit  a  copy  of 
the  audit  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  audit  report  ShaU  be  made 
available  for  puidic  inspection  Thto  avaO- 
abiUty  shall  be  pubUdsed  in  audi  a  way  as 
to  enoourage  and  facilitate  such  taMpectlon. 

"(4)  If  a  State  govemment  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  required  by  State 
or  local  law  to  have  lU  flnanrial  statemenU 
audited  by  an  independent  auditor,  that 
govemment  may  elect  to  oomply  with  sub- 
section (a)  by  complying  with  State  or  local 
law  In  conducting  the  audit  if  the  govem- 
ment certifies  that — 

"(A>  the  audit  has  been  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  audit  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  the  requirements  of  thto  subsection 
have  been  met. 

"(S)  An  audit  of  the  anandri  ♦statements 
of  a  State  govemmmt  or  unit  of  general 
local  govemmoit  for  a  flscal  year,  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provlstons  of  any 
Federal  law  other  than  thto  chapter,  shall 
be  accepted  as  an  audit  that  satisfies  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  to  con- 
ducted if  the  audit  substantially  compiles 
with  the  requirements  for  audits  imder  sub- 
section (a).". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6733  of  such 
titie  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  sluUl  prescribe  reaula- 
tkms  providing  reasonable  and  specific  time 
limits  for  the  Secretary  to— 

"(1)  carry  out  an  investigation  and  make  a 
finding  after  receiving  a  complaint  referred 
to  in  section  6731(b)  of  thto  title,  a  determi- 
nation by  a  State  or  local  administrative 
agency,  or  other  Information  about  a  possi- 
ble violation  of  thto  chapter. 

"(3)  carry  out  audits  and  reviews  (Indud- 
Ing  investigations  of  allegations)  about  pos- 
sible violations  of  thto  chapter  and 

"(3)  advise  a  complainant  of  the  status  of 
an  audit,  investigation,  or  review  of  an  aUe- 
gation  by  the  complainant  of  a  violaUon  of 
section  6716  (a)  or  (b)  of  thto  title  or  other 
provision  of  thto  chapter.". 

(c)  Section  6733  of  such  tiUe  to  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (f )  and  (g)  as  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e),  respectively. 

(dXl)  Cnause  (7)  of  section  6704  of  such 
titie  to  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
6733(b)  of  thto  title"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  673S(e)  of  thto  chapter". 

(3)  Subclause  (B)  of  section  6734(aX3)  of 
such  titie  to  amended  by  strildng  out  "6733 
(aMe)  and  (g)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "6733". 


1  glltCb)  of  thto  title"  and  tnaerting  In 
Ueu  thateef  "to  detenntaM  ccmpUanee  with 
theprovleiiioaafthto( 


Sac.  11.  (a)  Section  6734  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (e). 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Before"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Before". 

(b)  Clause  (8)  of  section  6704(a)  of  such 
tiUe  to  amended  by  striking  out  ",  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  reports  required  under 
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Title:  The  title  of  the  BiU  to  the  "Local 
OovemmAit  Flaeal  Asiiftii'T'^  Amendments 
of  19«S." 

Section  3.  DefinitlaoB 
ameuk  the  State  and  Local  Flaeal 
anoe  Act,  SI  U.&C.  6T01  et  seq.  (hereafter 
referred  te  aa  the  Act)  to  reviee  the  d^lni- 

•s 


tion  of  ^entitlement  period"  to  indude 
ftaoal  yeata  1984-M.  lUe  has  the  effect  of 
raauthorlsing  the  Program  for  three  yean 
at  the  carrent  funding  level,  as  section 
670S(b)  authoriaea  apprapriatlans  of 
$4,866,700^000  for  entitlement  payments  to 
local  governments  and  $SJ00.000.000  for 
payments  to  State  governments  for  eadi  en- 
titiement  period. 

Thto  sedtion  alao  amends  tlM  Act  to  darify 
the  treataient  of  local  govemments  irtiose 
boundarioi  indude  areas  of  two  or  more 
counties.  The  Act  providea  tliat  audi  a  gov- 
emment b  aUocated  ita  Revenue  Sharing 
payment  separately  for  the  portlan  in  each 
county.  Ttito  section  providea  tliat  tlie  com- 
putations, not  allocattooa,  of  audi  a  govem- 
ment wOl  be  determined  on  the  basto  of  the 
proportion  of  its  populatioD  In  each  county. 
SpedflcaOy.  the  adjusted  tazee  and  lnt«r- 
governmental  tranaters  of  such  a  govem- 
ment wUl  be  assigned,  aa  they  have  been  in 
actual  prectice.  to  eadi  county  in  wlildi  the 
"spUt"  government  to  located  on  the  baato  of 
the  pnvNMTtion  of  its  total  population  in 
each  county. 

The  sefltion  alao  amende  the  Act  to  darify 
the  definition  of  "the  IXstrict  of  Columbia" 
to  treat  it  as  the  sole  unit  of  general  govem- 
ment in  a  county  area.  Thto  conforms  the 
Act  to  the  current  treatment  of  the  District 
of  Columliia. 

Seetion>3.  Compliance  Assiiranrea,  amends 
the  Act  to  correct  a  mlsiefeience  to  section 
673S(b)  of  the  Act  concerning  audita.  The 
reference  appears  to  have  been  made  Inad- 
vertently in  the  recent  codlflcatinn  of  Title 
31.  The  reference  to  an  aasuranee  that  a 
government  wOl  fUe  "use"  reports  to 
dropped,  as  the  requirement  to  rtlmlnat^ 
by  sectkm  14  of  thto  BOL  Two  assuraneea 
are  added:  certification  tliat  a  government 
will  coD«>ly  with  the  puhUe-participatkm 
and  audit  requirements  of  the  Act  Tliese 
compliance  requirements  are  in  the  current 
Act;  the  amendment  merdy  conforais  tlie 
Act  to  the  procedures  used  in  administering 
it. 

Section  4.  Reductions  in  State  Govem- 
ment Allocations.  repeaJa  a  provision  td  the 
Act  requiring  a  reduction  in  the  allocation 
to  a  State  govemment  If  it  reduoea  its  own 
pajrments  to  local  governments.  Tlito  provi- 
sion was  enacted  In  1973  in  reaponee  to  con- 
con  that  the  increase  in  tlie  resources  avaO- 
alde  to  Ideal  govemments  aa  a  reeult  of  Rev- 
enue Sharing  would  prompt  State  govem- 
ments to  reduce  thdr  own  amlstanre  pay- 
ments te  localltiea.  Tlito  oonoon  proved 
groundleas. 

Howev^,  if  funds  were  to  be  epproprtated 
for  Revehue  Sharing  paymenU  to  State  gov- 
ernments, the  current  provtslan  could  have 
perverse  consequences.  Tlie  only  State  gov- 
ernments tliat  are  likdy  to  reduce  tlieir  own 
paymentt  to  loealitles  are  thoae  wliose  own 
leaouroes  are  undermined  liy  weak  economic 
oondttloito  at  that  liave  enacted  tax-  at  ez- 
pendtture-Umitatian  legtolatinn  llius  the 
currant  iKovtoion  would  be  likely  only  to  pe- 
ezperiendng   exceptionally 


poor  economic  perf omiance  and  thoae  that 
have  attempted  to  moderate  the  rate  of 
growth  of  tlietr  public  sectois. 

Section  6.  Definition  of  Urbantaed  Popula- 
tion, amends  tlie  definition  of  "urbanised 
population"  in  the  Act  to  darify  that  the 
Ottloe  of  Revenue  Sharing  wOl  use  popula- 
tion data  iwovlded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
CeosiM  to  rft*"''***  urtwnlaed  population. 
The  definition  in  ttie  current  Act  has  been 
revised  by  tlie  Census  Bureau:  the  amend- 
ment mndy  confirms  the  cimtlnued  use  of 
the  Census  Bureau's  data  for  the  aUocatiim 
of  Revenue  Sharing  payments. 

Btftion  6.  Alternative  Allocations,  amends 
the  Act  to  tT«"«"-**  a  reference  to  prior  en- 
titlement periods.  The  deletion  to  necessary 
so  that  a  State  govemment  may  continue  to 
have  the  option  of  employing  an  alternative 
formula  for  allocating  payments  among  its 
local  govonments. 

Section  7.  Information  Used  in  Allocation 
Formula,  amends  the  Act  to  darify  that,  in 
<.ffiwiia«tiy  the  aOoation  of  payments  for 
an  entitlement  period,  the  Office  of  Reve- 
nue <?hM4ng  wlU  use  the  most  recent  data 
available  before  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Section  8.  PubUc  Hearing,  eliminates  the 
requirement  for  (me  of  the  two  public  hear- 
ings a  redpimt  govemment  must  hold  on 
ita  proposato  for  appropriation  of  Revenue 
Sharing  payments. 

Section  9.  Discrimination  Proceedings, 
amends  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to 
procedures  for  handling  discrimination  com- 
plaints to  clarify  that  the  time  periods 
within  wlilch  a  recipient  govemment  must 
act  liegin  with  the  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the 
govemmoit,  rather  than  with  issuance  of 
that  notice  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  10.  Audits.  Investigations,  and  Re- 
views, ammds  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  a  govemment  for,  and 
its  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  during,  each  fiscal  year  in  which  it  re- 
ceives Revmue  Sharing  payments  totaling 
$38,000  or  more  must  be  independently  au- 
dited at  least  once  every  two  years.  The 
audit  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  ComptroUer  General's  Standards  for 
Audit  of  Governmental  Organizattons,  Pro- 
grams, Activities  and  Functions.  The  cur- 
rent law  provides  for  the  audits  to  be  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  "generally  accept- 
ed auditing  standards"  (the  ComptroUer 
General's  report  incorporates  those  stand- 
ards). Audit  reports  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  and  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  no  more  than  30  days  after  com- 
pletion. The  Secretary  may  designate  an- 
other Department  in  its  cai»dty  as  a  cogni- 
sant agency,  pursuant  to  OMB  Circular  A- 
103  (attachment  P),  to  receive  the  audit 
r^wrt  of  a  particular  govemment 

Section  11.  Reports,  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement th&t  recipient  govenunents 
submit  annual  "use"  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary. These  reports  do  not  provide  meaning- 
ful informatitm  on  the  fiscal  impacts  of 
Revalue  Sharing  funds  and  involve  unnec- 
easary  ezpNises  and  inccmvenience  for  the 
Federal  govemment  as  weU  as  for  State  and 
local  governments.* 


By  Mr.  EZON  (for  himself  and 
Bfr.  ZoRiRSKT): 
S.  1428.  A  bill  to  authorize  amend- 
ments to  certain  repayment  and  water 
service  contracts  for  the  Frenchman 
unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
bssin  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  amend  the  current  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  Frenchman  unit  in  Ne- 
braska which  is  a  part  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  iMtfIn  program. 

Intoisive  ground  water  development 
upstream  from  the  Ekiders  Reservoir 
on  Frenchman  Cre^  in  southwest  Ne- 
braska has  resulted  In  deletion  of  iJie 
inflows  for  storage  and  has  decreased 
the  water  supply  available  for  irrigar 
tion  of  the  farmland  in  the  Hitchcodt 
and  Red  Willow  Irrigation  District. 
The  district  is  now  receiving  about  40 
percent  of  its  full  water  supply,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates 
that  within  10  years,  under  current 
ground  water  development  wmditions, 
inflows  will  lie  essentially  ncmezistent. 
This  unforeseen  and  irrevocable  de- 
pletion of  the  water  supply  frcHn  the 
Enders  Reservoir  has  affected  the  irri- 
gation distxict's  ability  to  meet  its  re- 
payment obligations  under  its  existing 
contract  with  the  United  States.  The 
Bureau  has  reached  agreement  with 
the  district  officials  on  a  propoeed 
amendatory  contract  which  will  con- 
vert the  district's  repayment  contract 
to  a  water  service  contract  with 
charges  for  water  actually  delivered 
based  upon  the  district's  full  payment 
capacity. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
approve  the  contract  to  base  payments 
on  the  available  water.  The  district's 
benefits  have  declined  and  will  contin- 
ue to  decline.  Amending  the  existing 
fixed  obligation  to  base  the  repayment 
obligation  on  the  actual  water  deliv- 
ered to  the  district  will  provide  a  fair 
resolution  to  the  district's  problon. 

To  date,  no  viable  plan  has  been 
identified  to  augment  the  district's 
water  supply.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's regional  director  has  negotiated 
an  amended  contract  which  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  loss  of  certain 
reimbursable  costs  without  imposing 
an  undue  financial  burden  on  the  dis- 
trict water  users.  The  Bureau  has  indi- 
cated that  the  amended  contract, 
which  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  is  the  best  available  long- 
term  solution  for  the  district  and  the 
United  States.  Should  the  water 
supply  problem  be  resolved,  a  new  con- 
tract will  be  negotiated  which  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  Government's  in- 
vestment in  this  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate's most  expeditious  consideration  of 
this  measure  and  provide  an  equitable 
solution  to  this  unforeseen  problem. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  omsent  that 
the  bin  be  printed  in  the  RaoosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD,  as  follows; 
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tf  am  OnUti  Stmtm  9f 
TttU.  aot- 
1  of  law.  the 
of  Um  iDtartar  (bareiiMfter  In 
thli  Aet  rafanod  to  m  tbe  "Owtoiy")  ta 
to  aMiite  an  anMndatoiy  eon- 
wtth  mam  Irrlntlao  DMriet  (iMre- 
liaftcr  Id  thli  At*  nfemd  to  m  the  "dto- 
tric*").  Nflkn^a.  to  aaMod  the  prorlilana 
flf  tbe  dirtikfi  asMliic  ooatnet  (naiiibered 
14-M-10»-1MI)  with  the  United  States  for 
«ator  avTloe  and  iiaialiiiilhai  of  a  dtotrttm- 
tloB  aiataai  In  the  foOowtaw  manner 

(1)  nil  lull  the  fw—tmrtfim  charts  obll- 
gatlona  malntnc  "ii***^  aa  ot  Septemlier 
M.  IMO.  and  any  Intenak  or  penalty  there- 
on, under  paitB  o<  mch  exMInc  oootraet 
(1)  AmtBd  part  A  of  each  eziattnc  oon- 
tnet  to  pravUe  that.  Iwi«lnnlng  January  1. 
IMl.  the  dtatriefa  annual  obligation  for 
of  coata  to  the  Italted  State*  for 
mnk»  (Indudinc  the  cost  to  the 
united  States  to  operate  and  maintain  tlie 
■  aopply  vorka  on  tlae  French- 
unit  of  tlM  Plek-Sloan  lllmouri  River 
1)  and  for  the  eonstraetien  of 
a  dtatiibutloa  qratem  aliaD  be  limited  to  the 
annnal  water  aervloe  eliaiiea  for  ttie 
amount  of  water  delivered  to  the  dtetrlct. 
Soeh  diaraea  ahaU  be  baaed  on  the  repay- 
ment aMUty  <rf  the  dirtrlct  aawrtatert  with 
the  amount  of  water  dril»ei'ed  by  the  dis- 
trtai  for  Irrliation  purpoaea  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  takinc  Into  account 
an  appropriate  diare  of  the  district'i  costs 
for  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
thoae  wotfea  of  the  fVenchman  unit  trans- 
ferred to  the  diBtriet  for  such  purposes. 

(3)  TlMoe  eoato  allocated  to  the  trricatkni 
purpoae  of  the  Frenchman  unit  and  proper- 
ly amlinahlr  to  the  distriet  for  payment 
whldi  are  In  excess  of  the  district's  repay- 
ment atamty  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, pursuant  to  paracraph  (3).  shaD  be 
repaid  from  municipal  and  Industrial  and/or 
power  revenues  In  accordance  with  proce- 
durm  estabitahed  for  the  PIck-Sloan  MIsbou- 
ri  River  program,  authorised  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorising  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea",  approved  December  23,  1M4  (U 
Stat.  StT-Ml.  as  amended). 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himaelf. 
Mr.  Nuaii.  Mr.  Ooktoh.  Mr. 
HtnmuROii.  Mr.  Sassis.  Mr. 
Tgoxous.  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
&  14».  A  UU  to  amend  the  Small 
BusineM  Develoixnent  Act  of  1980;  to 
the  C(Hnmittee  on  Small  Business, 
siuu.  ausoass  BCvsLoniKirT  ACT 


•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  along 
with  Soiaton  Nuim.  Ooktom.  Huddlx- 
cxoii.  SaaaB^  Tsohoas,  and  Dncoii  to 
repeal  the  sunset  proi^slon  of  title  n 
of  Public  Law  9»-302.  the  Small  Busi- 
neas  Development  Center  Act  This 
program  is  currently  scheduled  to 
expire  as  of  October  1,  1984.  The  bill 
we  are  Introducing  todny  would  make 
the  small  business  development  center 
(SBDC)  program  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Small  Business  Act 

Small  business  develoi»nent  centers 
were  created  by  Congress  in  1980  to 
provide  local  management  and  techni- 


cal aaslstanoe  to  mall  buslneas  owners 
across  the  country.  Tbe  centers  were 
<*^gn»A  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
smaU  busbiesB  -—*-*■"**  by  Unking  to- 
gether the  resources  of  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  with  tbe  aca- 
demic community  and  the  private 
sector. 

The  omoept  of  one-etep.  local  assist- 
ance is  an  Important  one.  Small  busi- 
ness owners,  who  as  a  rule  have  nei- 
ther the  time  or  the  mtmey  to  se^  out 
professional  advice  from  consultants, 
or  answers  from  State  and  Federal 
agency  officials,  need  the  no-cost 
expert  help  SBDC's  provide.  To  date. 
22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  received  matching  funds  to  set 
up  SEODCs  in  their  communities.  The 
States  that  have  received  that  funding 
are:  Maine.  Massachusetts.  Ccmnecti- 
cut  Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey.  West 
Virginia.  Missouri.  Delaware.  South 
Carolina,  Florida.  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota.  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa. 
Utah.  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress,  in 
drafting  the  original  legislation,  pur- 
posely established  a  sunset  provision 
in  the  law  so  that  the  program  would 
be  throughly  reviewed  as  to  its  effec- 
tiveness. In  addition.  Public  Law  96- 
302  m*nHa»jiH  that  the  SBA  perform  a 
ccMnprehenslve  study  on  the  SBDC 
program. 

On  June  21.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business  intends  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  this  manage- 
ment assistance  program.  I  think  it 
iouportant  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  program  was  created  in  1980.  The 
program  Is  now  double  in  size,  and  a 
number  of  States  have  Just  recently 
become  participants. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  SBDC  pro- 
gram is  a  valuable  resource  for  the 
SBA  and  the  national  small  business 
community  that  should  be  maintained. 
The  program  requires  significant  local 
and  State  commitments,  through  its 
50-50  matching  funding  requirements. 
It  builds  upon  the  expertise  in  the  aca- 
demic and  private  sectors.  It  estab- 
lishes an  outreach  prognun.  using  ex- 
isting resources,  which  not  only  ad- 
dresses the  problems  small  firms  are 
having  today,  but  helps  them  to  look 
ahead  and  plan  for  the  future  as  well. 

The  June  21  hearing  will  produce 
testimony  from  the  agency.  SBDC  di- 
rectors, clients  and  critics,  to  try  to  de- 
termine what  legislative  or  administra- 
tive changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  to 
the  future  health  of  the  program.  As 
chairman  of  the  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  am  committed  to  seeing  that 
a  careful  analysis  is  done. 

This  program  is  a  necessary  one. 
Small  business  development  centers 
effectively  use  the  resources  of  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  The  leg- 
islation Senator  Numm  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  wlU  allow  this  means  of 


ivovtdlng  management  and  technical 
assistance  to  small  bualneas  to  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  President  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rhobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoio.  as  follows: 

ai43» 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Haute  ttf 
Re^reaentattvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conortu  aitembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  SKbXl)  of  the 
Small  Busineas  Act  Is  amfnrtert  by  striking 
"During  flscal  years  IMl.  1M3.  and  1983.  fl- 
nandal"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Fi- 
nancial". 

Sac.  2.  Sections  303  and  304  of  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  Act  of  1900 
(PubUc  Law  96-303)  is  repealed.* 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Wncxxa.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Cmnmlttee.  in  qionsoring  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  pennanent  exten- 
sion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's Small  Business  Development 
Center  program. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  look  at 
the  record  number  of  business  bank- 
ruptcies, or  the  larger  number  of  busi- 
ness failures  (including  voluntary  ter- 
minations), small  businesses  are  clos- 
ing their  doors  at  rapid  rates.  One  of 
the  most  frequently  cited  causes  of 
business  dissolution  is  the  lack  of  man- 
agement capability.  To  address  this 
need,  a  priinary  mission  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  through  its 
management  assistance  division,  is  to 
promote  and  develop  the  viability  of 
the  small  business  sector  by  increasing 
their  access  to  management  tech- 
niques, and  counseling. 

With  an  almost  imlimited  maiitet, 
however.  Congress  has  recognized  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  small 
business  with  access  to  such  assistance 
by  relying  solely  on  Federal  employ- 

Over  the  past  several  years,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  assistance  needs  of 
the  small  business  community,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
meet  those  needs. 

From  the  outset  of  its  management 
assistance  programs.  Congress, 
through  SBA.  has  sought  to  place  in- 
creased importance  on  delivery 
through  the  private  sector.  Whether 
the  agency  has  used  the  SCORE  and 
ACE  volunteer  programs,  or  the  Small 
Business  Institute  program,  or  the  old 
"call  contracting"  program  used  to 
assist  minority  firms,  the  emphasb 
has  been  on  leveraging  limited  Federal 
funds  by  relying  on  the  private  sector. 

In  1976,  the  Small  Biislness  Adminis- 
tration established  an  Initial  pUot  pro- 
gram of  eight  "small  business  develop- 
ment centers,"  operated  on  a  grant 
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basis  wMi  lead  universities  In  those 
States.  Regrettably,  about  the  only 
oonunon  bond  between  these  eii^t 
centers  and  SBA  wa*  the  name  and 
the  sourQe  of  funds. 

In  1971. 1  had  the  privilege  of  chair- 
ing hearings  of  the  Benstf  Sknall  Busl- 
xntm  Cogunlttee  tm  legislrtjrai  that 
was  the  forerunner  to  the  SBDC  pro- 
gram. After  considerable  review  In  our 
committde,  and  extensive  debate  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  during  two 
sucjoeasive  Congresses,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  Act  of  1980 
was  signed  Into  law. 

Th^  liw  provided  explicit  guldanoe 
to  the  Small  Bustneos  Administration 
concemlhg  the  minimum  capabilities, 
and  program  deliveries,  that  Congreas 
thought  necessary  to  adequately  test 
the  vlaiblity  of  utiliiing  ivivate  sector 
small  buginiess  development  centers  to 
provide  direct  management  asslstanoe 
to  small  business.  In  addititm  to  the 
delivery  requirements  imposed  on  ap- 
plicants. Congress  mandated  that  the 
program  operate  on  a  matching  basis 
with  the  funded  organiiation.  that 
services  be  coordinated  throughout 
the  area  by  requiring  that  a  statewide 
service  iflui  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstiation  under- 
take ceriiain  responsibilities  to  see  to  It 
that  the  program  was  carried  out  fuUy 
and  effectively. 

Since  ^980,  23  centers.  In  as  many 
States,  sre  In  the  fleld  dally  providing 
counseling  to  smaller  firms.  For  fiscal 
year  1983,  Congress  has  appropriated 
$16  million  to  fund,  on  a  matching 
basis,  these  centers.  ^ 

By  design,  the  Congress  provided 
that  the  requirement  for  a  State  plan 
for  providing  management  services  to 
the  small  business  community  would 
expire  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  that  the 
total  program  would  expire  at  the  end 
of  next  year,  unless  Congress  affirma- 
tively reiuithorlaed  It  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  in  providing  that  extension. 

In  February  of  this  year.  In  Georgia, 
I  chaired  the  Smate  Small  BusinesB 
CommltHee's  initial  oversight  hearings 
on  this  program,  and  reviewed  the  op- 
eration Of  the  SBDC  program  In  my 
State.  In  particular.  In  my  opening 
statemeht  I  spelled  out  snne  history 
on  this  legislation,  and  raised  ques- 
tions about  this  program  which  I  be- 
lieve Coa«ress  must  answer  before  de- 
ciding whether  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  opoilng  statement  at  that  Feb- 
ruary hearing  be  printed  in  the 
Rbocmu)  gt  the  end  of  my  statement 

Mr.  President  in  my  view,  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  legislation  be  ap- 
proved ttils  year.  First  of  all,  the  re- 
qulronent  of  the  State  plans  should 
not  be  allowed  to'lapse.  There  are  a 
number  of  States  which  are  prqwring 
their  applications,  and  obtaining  their 
m^fa.hiny  funds,  prior  to  seddng 
SBA's  aivrovaL  Existing  centers  irill 


also  be  making  their  preparations  for 
flMBl  1984.  The  State  plan  should  be 
an  Integral  part  of  thdr  application. 

In  additjon.  many  SBDCs  obtain  a 
portion  of  their  matrfiing  funds  from 
either  State  governments,  or  unlversi- 
tiea.  or  both.  Part  of  the  mat<rhlng 
comes  from  in-kind  contributions  of 
these  institutions,  as  welL  Since  the 
fiscal  year  of  these  entities  may  begin 
before  the  Federal  fiscal  year.  States 
and  universities  are  planning  funding 
demands  now  for  their  next  round  of 
budgeting.  I  believe  Congress  should 
provide  some  certainty  to  those  States, 
universities  and  SBDC's,  and  to  SBA. 
conoeming  whether  there  will  be  a 
Federal  program  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  what  new  requirements,  if  any, 
will  be  imposed  on  them  to  participate 
In  the  SBDC  program. 

Finally,  this  legislation  has  only  two 
provisions,  both -dealing  with  repealing 
sunset  provisions.  However,  during  my 
review  of  the  SBDC  program  over  the 
past  2  years,  and  my  conversations 
with  SBA  officials,  SBDC  directors, 
and  small  businesses  who  have  sought 
assistance  from  the  SBDC's,  I  recog- 
nise that  there  are  additional  areas  of 
the  existing  law  which  could  be  im- 
proved. I  am  confident  that  these 
i»ues  will  be  brought  before  the  SmaU 
Bushiess  Committee  in  time  for  the 
committee  to  review  them  during  their 
oversight  hearings  on  this  program 
and  its  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Congress  should  act  affirmatively, 
and  this  year,  to  reauthorize  the  SmaU 
Business  Development  Center  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  f oUows: 

Oranno  Siarmxrt  or  Skhator  Sam  Nottr 

Today,  the  Senate  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee opens  its  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Crater  program.  I  want  to  thank 
Soiator  LoweU  Weicker.  the  Chairman  of 
tiie  Committee,  for  bis  permission  to  initi- 
ate the  Committee's  review  of  this  program 
here  in  Oeorgia. 

In  these  times  of  economic  difficulty, 
small  businesses  in  particular  are  failing  at 
record  rates.  It  is  Important  for  us  to  try  to 
determine  the  causes  fbr  these  failures,  and 
determine  what,  if  any  action  can  or  should 
be  taken  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  those 
cauaes.  Last  August,  for  example,  a  survey 
of  attitudes  and  opinions  of  small  businesses 
of  ten  or  fewer  employees  was  privatdy  con- 
ducted by  Safegiurd  Business  Systems,  a 
large  business.  Jointly  with  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  According  to  the  business 
owners  themselves,  half  of  them  cited  inter- 
nal cauaes  for  business  failures,  and  almost 
30  percent  listed  "a  lack  of  management  ex- 
pertise" as  the  primary  cause  of  business 
faOure.  Furthermore,  when  asked  what 
could  be  done  to  reduce  the  failure  rate 
among  small  businesses,  over  twenty  per- 
cent cited  the  need  to  provide  better  man- 
agement education  for  themselves  ss  the 
top  answer. 

This  survey  result  is  consistoit  with  the 
information  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 


Committee  has  been  reodving  for  years,  and 
was,  tai  part  a  mottvatlMi  bdiind  the  devd- 
opmcnt  of  the  SBDC  propoaaL 

In  1070,  the  SmaU  Bustnem  Admhilstia- 
tion  began  Ito  own  test  program  of  small 
hiislneas  developent  centers.  Bght  centers. 
Including  one  in  Oeorgia,  wcie  f  onned  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of 
increasing  the  relianoe  on  the  private  sector 
for  providing  management  ntflftnnrr  to 
small  business. 

In  Mardi,  1977,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's initial  hearing  on  the  proposals 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Development  Center  Act  of 
1980. 

At  that  1977  hearing,  I  noted  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural CoopnaUve  Wxtenalon  Service, 
created  over  100  years  ago  throui^  Federal 
law,  had  proven  that  the  combbaation  of  the 
private  sector,  the  university  community, 
and  the  Federal  Govonment  can  make  tre- 
mendous strides  in  increasing  farm  i»octaic- 
tivity  and  profitabOity.  I  said  then,  and  stiU 
firmly  believe,  that  the  'Ag*  Extension  pro- 
gram Is  a  inogram  that  is  worth  duplicating 
in  the  smaU  business  arena. 

FoUowing  four  days  of  Committee  hear- 
ings In  1977.  and  after  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony of  over  forty  witnesses,  the  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  there  was  a  need  for 
greater  clarity  in  tbe  program's  objectives 
than  was  provided  under  the  SBA's  adminis- 
tratively-operated program,  and  for  a  mech- 
anism to  evaluate  the  program's  effective- 
ness. With  Uiese  criteria,  the  Committee  de- 
veloped, and  in  1980  the  President  signed, 
legislation  providing  a  statutory  framework 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
small  business  development  centers.  These 
centers  were  designed  to  rely  on  the  private 
sector,  and  the  university  community,  in 
partnership  with  SBA  and  its  other  pro- 
grams, to  fUl  the  gape  in  making  quaUty 
management  aiwistarey  available  to  the 
smaU  business  entrepreneur.  There  are  now 
23  centers  in  operation  nationwide  which 
have  been  approved  by  SBA  to  participate 
in  this  pQot  program,  including  one  in  this 
state.  The  law  wUl  expire  on  October  1, 19M 
unless  Ctmgress  extends  it 

The  Georgia  SBDC  program,  with  cover- 
age across  tbe  state  through  10  offices,  is 
designed  to  provide  a  means  im  addressing 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 
the  smaU  business  sector— a  lack  of  manage- 
ment capablMty  and  a  resource  to  seek  cor- 
rective assistance. 

WhUe  additional  hearings  wiU  be  held  in 
Wsshingttm.  the  purpose  of  today's  hearing 
is  to  review  the  operation  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration's  SmaU  Business  Devel- 
opment Center  program  within  the  state  of 
Georgia,  in  particular,  and  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  relationship  and  value  of  this 
form  of  management  asslst.anrf  for  smaU 
business  as  cnnpared  with  other  public  and 
private  sector  management  deUvery  pro- 
grams available. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Committee,  and  the 
Congress.  wlU  need  to  find  answers  to  some 
basic  questions  about  the  Federal  pOot  pro- 
gram of  smaU  business  development  centers 
before  making  Uie  determination  of  wheth- 
er to  prolong  the  experimoit  make  the 
SBDC  program  a  "permanent"  part  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration's  program, 
or  permit  it  to  expire. 

Among  the  questions  that  the  Committee 
will  need  to  answer  are: 

Is  the  smaU  buslneas  develoimient  center 
program  providing  managemmt  BBslstanre 
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tMt  of  the 

woaldtecft- 

ttMper- 

and 

in  ttM  law  ttet  Ooo- 

or 

I  tlMt  8BA  lAMMiId  make,  tbat  voold 
Om  iiiitmllal  for  mteetm  of  ttili 
tiftttaostandad? 
TiM  CMHMlttae  wOl  bear  tram  Dr.  TnA 
,  tha  FNridnt  o<  Um  Untvvntty  of 
and  Or.  Tom  Otalaon.  Um  Vloe 
Itar  nwaarrli  at  Oeorite  Tedi. 
k  and  tlMir  remactlTe  loatttiittana, 
taM  baaa  paitleiilarty  active  in  the  ere- 
atloB.  ilaiiilinaiiiiiil.  and  't'**" ■"*■""  of 

taataMB  In  the  Rate  irf  Oeonia. 

We  «m  tlMB  hear  from  Dean  Itevellen. 
Univenlty  PraCeanr  of  BorinMi  and  InduB- 

LUJ  Dmriun 1.  anil  Iti  '  -  H"""  " — "" 

Dheeter  of  the  Mnortty  Ifariw  Dewlop- 
mnt  CMiter.  on  the  operatioo  of  the  SBDC 
pracnm  within  the  atate. 

The  nert  pand  wm  more  ^gedflcally  die- 
cum  the  ratettoMhlp  of  the  Oeortia  SBDC 
pngram  to  the  private,  for-profit,  aeetor. 
Thk  wm  be  f oDowed  tor  tertlmnny  Dram  cU- 
enta  who  have  received  eouoadUnc  tram  the 
SBDC  nnaUy.  the  Committee  will  hear 
tram  the  Small  P^-*~—  ArtmlnWratlwi'i 
BH^«~«i  Aitalnlitratar  and  Oeorgia  Die- 
trtet  DIrectar.  on  bow  the  SBDC  procram 
flta  wllhin  their  ovcnO  manacement 


•  Mr.  SAB8ER.  Mr.  Preildait.  I  am 
pkaard  to  cosponaor  todmy  thla  tinpor- 
tant  pleee  of  lftW«Mnn  repettUnc  the 
■iin— fc  language  in  the  Small  Budnes 
Devdogment  Center  Act  of  19M.  As 
my  collCTjnra  may  know  this  very  ef- 
fective urogram  is  scheduled  to  expire 
on  October  1.  1M4.  Our  Mil  strikes 
this  proyiskm  from  the  act  and  makes 
the  SBDC  mrogram  permanent. 

The  SBDC  program  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  small  business  community. 
Even  in  the  best  of  economic  times  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  en- 
trepreneur Is  inadequate  management 
education  and  ezpotlae.  The  ]Mek.  of 
these  necessary  business  tools  has  led 
to  the  demise  of  oounUeas  business 
ffHKfT"#^  Small  budness  leaders  have 
told  us  time  and  again  that  the  lack  of 
management  training  is  one  of  the 
I  for  small  bustasess  faU- 


Indeed.  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that 
Oongreas  and  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration have  often  been  anxious 
to  fstaWifh  a  variety  of  programs 
aimed  at  bww»fMJ»*g  smaU  businesses 
only  to  leave  the  business  owner  on 
his  or  her  own  after  they  have  otteaatd 
their  dow  for  busineas.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  a  small  busineas  and  proper 
management  knoiAedge  is  central  to 
the  survival  of  su^  amaU  films. 

Fortuoatdy,  there  have  been  int>- 
grams  such  as  the  SoaII  Business  De- 
velopment Center  program  that  have 
attempted  to  bridge  this  gap.  The 
SBDC  mogram  is  a  relatively  young 


one.  Mr.  Freaklent.  Brtahlishort  as  a 
pOot  program  in  1976,  the  current 
stmeCure  of  the  SBDC  program  was 
enacted  in  IMO.  In  that  short  time 
SmaU  Bustneas  Development  Centers 
have  opened  in  SS  States.  The  over- 
whdmtaag  majority  of  these  centers 
have  been  established  within  the  past 
Syears.  

In  this  short  time  span  the  SBEX: 
program  has  proven  itself  as  a  very  ef- 
fective method  of  educating  smaU 
buaineaB  persons  on  management  teeh- 
nlquea.  These  centers  are  working  pri- 
marily with  the  private  sector  snd 
often  university  communities  in  pro- 
viding a  much  needed  source  of  iUTor- 
mattffn. 

The  SBDCs  across  the  country  are 
proving  more  than  mere  managemmt 
training  clearinghouses  Mr.  President. 
Hearings  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee  have  indicated  that  the 
centers  are  actively  involved  in  pro- 
grams BT'*«»*»*g  minorities,  women 
business  owners,  and  veterans  within 
the  small  buriness  community.  In  ad- 
dition many  of  the  centers  are  in- 
volved in  providing  small  firms  with 
Federal  and  State  procurement  assist- 
ance. In  the  southeastern  region  I  am 
aware  of  centers  which  are  also  in- 
volved in  tntemati<»)al  trade  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  type  of 
program  which  we  would  do  well  to 
see  more  of.  There  are  many  States 
without  Small  Business  Development 
Centers  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
troid  toward  establishing  these  signif- 
icant colters  will  continue  with  the 
same  seal  that  we  have  witnessed  over 
the  past  few  years. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  in  making  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center 
program  a  permanent  tool  available  to 
our  Nation's  small  establishments. 
These  centers  continue  to  prove  them- 
selves as  worthy  of  our  support.* 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sassbb): 
S.  1433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  President's  budget,  to 
require  information  regarding  major 
capital  investment  programs  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


.CAPITAL 

niFoaiiATioii  ACT  or  itss 
•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  the  Fed- 
eral Capital  Investment  Program  In- 
formaUon  Act  of  1983.  This  biU  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  HJl.  1244  which 
was  recently  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worlu  and  Transporta- 
tion in  the  House.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
ff/^fT».  will  be  Joining  me  as  a  ooqx>n- 
sor  of  this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
side. 


The  bill  amends  the  Budtst  Art  ra- 
quirlng  that  the  Preridanft  In  prepar- 
ing tlie  annual  budget  of  the  ITntted 
Stataa  include  a  careful  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  capital  investment 
programs  of  the  Nation  for  the  next 
several  fiscal  years.  SpedfleaUy,  the 
bill  would  require  that  spedal  analyalB 
D  of  the  budget  submission  be  expand- 
ed to  include:  A  summary  at  current 
service  levels  for  public  capital  invest- 
ments and  alternative  high  and  low 
levels  tar  such  investments  over  10 
years  in  current  dollars  and  over  6 
years  in  constant  dollars;  a  statement 
of  capital  investment  needs  in  each 
major  program  area  over  10  years;  an 
analysis  of  the  policy  issues  involved 
in  new  and  existing  capital  programs; 
and  an  analysis  of  the  various  econom- 
ic assumptions,  engineering  standards, 
projections  of  State  and  local  invest- 
ments and  openUoa,  and  maintenance 
expenditures  that  were  used  to  deter- 
mine capital  investment  needs. 

These  budget  estimates  would  in- 
clude aU  federally  assisted  highways, 
bridges,  airports,  airway  facilities, 
msss  transportation  facilities, 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  water 
resource  projects.  VA  hoqDitals  and 
major  Federal  buildings  and  facilities. 
The  data  made  available  by  these  esti- 
mates will  be  organised  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  and  for  major  metropolitan 
areas  to  assist  planning  efforts  at  the 
level  of  State  and  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  biU  that  we  are 
introducing  today  is  only  one  of  the 
many  infrastructure  bills  that  has  sur- 
faced in  this  Comress.  The  so-called 
infrastructiure  problem  has  gripped 
the  imagination  of  headline  writers 
across  the  country  and  legislative 
draftsmen,  here,  on  Capitol  Hill. 
There  is  an  infrastructure  problem. 
New  public  capital  investment  has  de- 
clined as  a  percentage  of  ONP  from 
4.1  percent  in  1965  to  1.7  percent 
today.  All  across  the  Nation  major 
public  works  projects  are  falling  into 
disrepair  and  communities  are  forgo- 
ing new  capital  programs  which  are 
needed  to  support  growth  and  expan- 
sion. Some  argue  that  the  infrastruc- 
ture problem  presents  a  real  threat  to 
economic  recovery. 

Looking  at  the  infrastructure  bills 
that  have  been  introduced,  one  might 
get  the  impression  that  the  Infrastruc- 
ture problem  is  caused  by  the  scarcity 
of  Federal  dollars— that  a  lack  of  Fed- 
eral commitment  has  caused  the  de- 
cline in  new  investment.  The  facts, 
however,  show  a  much  different  pic- 
ture. While  public  capital  investment 
has  declined  dramatically  as  a  share  of 
ONP.  the  Federal  contribution  to 
public  worics  has  grown  Just  as  dra- 
matically frran  something  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  in  1960  to  some- 
thing more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  today.  We  could,  through  block 
grants  or  dedicated  revenue  measures 
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ot  new  cMegorlcal 
the  FMOral  share  to  60  percent  or 
even  80  percent,  and  attll  not  deal  ef - 
f ectivdy  ttrith  the  intraatraeture  prob- 
lem. A  laA  of  Federal  dollars  is  not 
the  souroe  of  the  infrastructure  prob- 
lem. 

Infrastructure  Inveatment  has 
always  obme  principally  from  State 
and  local  govonmenta.  In  the  late 
lOTO's  thfise  Oovemments  were  hit  by 
the  tax  revolt.  At  the  end  of  the 
decade  a  second  blow,  a  de^  and  abid- 
ing recession  further  eroded  the  fiscal 
base  of  State  and  local  government. 
Faced  with  that  double  whammy. 
State  and  local  officials  luive  been 
forced  to  make  some  very  difficult 
choices.  They  have  largely  choeen  to 
preserve  easentlal  social  service  i»t>- 
grams— healUi.  educattm.  and  wel- 
fare—at the  expense  of  new  capital  in- 
vestment and  the  maintenahoe  of  ex- 
isting capital  plant. 

The  flical  crisis  of  State  and  local 
governments  is  in  my  mind  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  infrastructure  prob- 
lem. I  think  that  the  Fednvl  Oovem- 
ment  ha*  a  role  to  play  in  easing  that 
crisis.  But  not  neoeasarOy  with  new  in- 
frastructure dollars.  Thoughtful  ex- 
amination of  the  Fedoral  role  in  do- 
mestic programs  mii^t  convince  us 
that  Federal  responsibility  oucht  to  be 
increased  in  the  social  rather  than  the 
capital  budget  of  the  Nation.  Addition- 
al Fedeiml  dollars  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  would  free  up  State 
and  local  revenues  to  tadde  the  infra- 
structure needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  State  and  local  fiscal  crisis  is 
the  prindipal  but  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  infraatructure  problem.  Even  If  we 
decide  to  forego  new  capital  grant  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level,  the  exist- 
ing comaoitments— the  existing  grant 
program*— will  continue  to  have  pro- 
found impact  on  the  investment 
choices  tliat  we  make  as  a  nation.  As  I 
have  sai4.  Federal  dollars  are  already 
40  percent  of  the  pie.  And  the  Federal 
strings  tied  to  those  dollars  often  com- 
plicate the  infrastructure  i»oblems  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Orant 
programs  that  encourage  innovative 
technology  that  does  not  woik,  various 
matching  rates  that  steer  dollars 
toward  hii^wajrs  and  away  from 
wastewater  treatment  and  water 
supply,  prevailing  wage  requirements 
and  impact  statements,  engineering 
standards  that  inflated  need,  pro- 
grams that  encourage  new  investment 
and  discourage  maintenance,  and  dol- 
lars that  subsidiae  the  movemmt  away 
from  billt  up  capital  plant  to  the 
outer  siAmrban  fringea  all  of  these 
factors  are  also  contributing  to  the  in- 
frastructure problems  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  wUl  not  solve  the  infirastructure 
problem  by  putting  more  Federal  dol- 
lars into  ciuDital  investment.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  a  very  imiiortant  piece  of 
legislation  because  it  will  give  us  a 
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mudi  needed  management  toOl  for  the 
dollars  that  we  are  now  qtending.  At  a 
time  wlien  dollars  are  acaroe  at  every 
levd  of  govemmoit,  it  is  essential  that 
every  dcdlar  be  used  wisely.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  better  management  of  ex- 
isting commitments  is  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  that  the  Federal 
Oovonment  can  make  at  this  time 
toward  solving  the  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture problem.  I  recommend  this  legis- 
lation to  the  attrition  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  section- 
by-aection  snalysis  be  printed  in  the 

ItaOOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBo.  as  follows; 

a  1432 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
KevraentaHvea   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed, 

SHOSTTITU 

Sscnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fedoal  Capital  Investmoit  Program  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1983". 


Ssc.  2.  The  purpoees  of  this  act  are— 

(1)   to   provide   tnidget   projections   for 

major  Federal  capital  investment  programs; 
(3)  to  provide  a  summary  of  the  most 

recent  needs  assessment  analyses  for  these 

prugiams; 

(3)  to  provide  informatkm  on  the  sensitivi- 
ty of  the  needs  estimates  to  major  policy 
lames  and  technical  and  economic  variables: 

(4)  to  assist  the  planning  capabilities  of 
Stalbe  and  local  governments  on  the  assess- 
ment of  major  capital  investment  programs; 
and 

(5)  to  improve  legislative  oversi^t  over 
Federal  capital  investment  programs. 

CAPITAL  mVSSTHXMT  PROGSAM  RKPOKT 

3.  SecUon  1105  of  UUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  The  President  shaU  sulxnit  with 
mat.yrials  related  to  each  budget  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  on  or  after  January 
1.  1984.  an  analyslB  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  that  shall  identify  requested  appro- 
priations or  new  obligational  auttiority  and 
outlays  for  each  major  program  that  may  lie 
daasified  as  a  public  capital  investment  pro- 
gram and  shall  contain  summaries  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  appropriations  or  new 
obligational  authority  and  outlays.  In  addi- 
tloai.  the  analysis  under  this  paragraph  shall 
contain— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  current  service 
levels  of  public  capital  investments  and  al- 
ternative hi|^  and  low  levels  of  such  invest- 
ments over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  current 
dollars  and  over  a  period  of  five  years  In 
constant  dollars; 

"(B)  the  most  recent  assessment  analysis 
and  summary,  in  a  standard  format,  of  cap- 
ital investment  needs  in  each  major  pro- 
gram area  over  a  period  of  ten  years; 

"(C>  an  identification  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  policy  issues  that  affect  estimated 
capital  investment  needs  for  each  major 
program;  and 

"A»  an  identification  and  analysis  of  fac- 
tors that  affect  estimated  capital  invest- 
ment needs  for  each  major  program,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  economic  assiunpUons; 


"(U)  engtaieertng  standank; 

"(IH)  estimates  of  spending  for  operation 
and  maintenance; 

"(iv)  fWmatifs  of  expenditures  for  similar 
Investments  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"(V)  esthnates  of  demand  for  puhUe  aeiv- 
Ices  derived  from  such  caidtal  investments 
and  fstimatfw  of  the  service  capacity  of  sudi 
investments. 

To  tlie  extent  that  any  analysis  required  l>y 
this  paragraph  rdates  to  any  program  for 
which  Federal  financial  aasistonce  is  distrib- 
uted under  a  formula  preacrHted  liy  law. 
such  analyils  shall  be  organised  Iqr  State 
and  within  each  State  iiy  major  metropoli- 
tan area  if  data  is  available. 

"(2)  For  purpoaes  of  this  subsection,  any 
appropriatloo.  new  obligatiaoal  authority, 
or  outlay  shall  be  classified  as  a  public  cap- 
ital investment  to  the  extent  that  su^  ap- 
propriation, authority,  ot  outlay  wUl  be 
used  for  the  constnictitm  or  rdiabilitation 
of  any— 

"(A)  highway  or  bridge. 

"(B)airp(»t. 

"(C)  airway  facility, 

"(D)  mass  transportation  system. 

"(E)  wastewater  treatment  or  related  fa- 
cility. 

"(F)  water  resource  project, 

"(O)  Veterans'  Administration  ho9>ital.  or 

"(H)  other  major  Federal  building  or  facQ- 
ity. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  the  term  'construction'  Includes  site 
acqusiUon  for  and  planning  and  erectian  of 
new  structures,  acquisition  and  expansinn  of 
existing  strucUues,  the  acquisition  and  In- 
stallation of  initial  equipment  for  such 
structures,  and  the  aoquisitian  of  rolling 
stock;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'rehabilitation'  Includes  the 
alteration  of  an  existing  structure  so  as  to 
extend  the  engineered  design  life  of  tlw 
structure,  the  aoqusition  and  installation  of 
initial  equipment  or  the  modemisatian  or 
replacement  of  such  equipment,  and  the 
modernization  of,  or  replacement  of  parts 
for,  rolling  stock.". 

KFPSCnVX  RBIOD 

Sac.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  Inidg- 
ets  transmitted  under  section  1105(a)  of 
titie  31,  United  States  <»de,  for  fiscal  years 
ending  liefore  October  1, 1989. 

SEXmON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF 
HJl.  1244 

A  bill  to  am^id  the  provisions  of  titie  31. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  to  require  Information  re- 
garding major  capital  investment  programs 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SBCnOH  1— SHORT  TITLI 

cites  Act  as  the  "Federal  Capital  Invest- 
ment Program  Information  Act  of  1983." 

BBCTIOH  a— PUSFOSB 

Purposes  of  Act  are  to  provide  budget 
projections  for  major  Federal  capital  invest- 
ment programs;  provide  a  summary  of  most 
recent  needs  assessment  for  these  programs; 
provide  Inf ormattcm  of  needs  estimates  to 
major  policy  Issues  and  technical  and  eco- 
nomic variables;  assist  planning  capabilities 
of  State  and  local  governments;  and  to  im- 
prove legislattve  oversii^t. 
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CtftXALl 


IIM  of  tiUc  SI  of  VJB. 

I  <•).  Tbli  Mlme- 

tlw  PmMant  baglniilDC  in 

of  'itM.  M  put  of  hlB  umual 

to  pravMB  man  dataOod  tatf oniM- 


tte 


.  In  addlUon  to  an  aaoljri*  of 
I.  it  would  alw  raouire  the 
to  tndude  an  ««»tiii«tf  of 
tovek  of  poblle  eipttol 
Itonwttve  hii^  and  low 
IvMta  of  meb  luii»tami>i  over  a  period  of 
ten  yaon  in  cnmnt  doOan  and  over  a 
petted  of  Ave  yaafa  in  oonatant  doUan:  the 
moat  leeent  aoMMnent  analyria  and  tam- 
mary  in  ataadard  f omat.  of  capital  tmreat- 
nymt  nonifc  in  eadi  major  procram  ana 
ofw  a  parted  of  ten  jeaiK  an  Identification 
and  analyalB  of  the  principal  poUey  iaoea 
that  etftat  frimatnii  capital  inveatment 
naedi  for  eaidi  major  procram;  and  an  iden- 
nnrariwi  and  analyala  of  eatlmat^d  capital 
iuiini t  needs  for  eadi  major  program. 

Ttala  infiimatlan  ia  to  be  organiwd  by 
State  and  major  metroptdltan  area  within 
^fif»  State  whenever  the  data  are  availaUe. 

(3)  PnbUe  capital  Invertmenta  indude  any 
hltfiway  and  brUae.  alipQrt.  airway  facility, 
maa  traiMpartatlaB  ayatem.  waatewater 
treatment  or  related  fadUty.  water  reaouroe 
prajeet.  ▼eteraiM'  Administration  hoapltal. 
or  other  major  VMeral  boildinc  or  faeOlty. 

O)  Deflnea  the  toma  "oonstnictlan" 


Thto  Act  appUea  to  budget  auhmtitlona  for 
the  ftaal  years  IMS.  1M«.  1987.  1988  and 

•  Mr.  SAS8ER.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleacue.  Senator 
DuKBBBnoiK.  in  qxinaorlng  S.  1432, 
the  Fedoal  Capital  Investment  Pro- 
gram Infonnstion  Act  of  liMS. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  a  sound  and 
neoesBvy  first  stQ>  toward  capital 
budget  planning  for  capital  invest- 
ment needs  in  America. 

The  purposes  of  the  legislation,  dted 
ttnxj  »^  again  during  House  consider- 
ati<m  of  similar  legislation,  are  clear 
To  provide  budget  projections  for 
major  capital  improvement  programs 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment;  to  provide 
a  summary  of  needs  assessments  for 
major  caidtal  investment  programs;  to 
show  the  relationship  of  those  needs 
to  policy  and  eooncnnic  variables;  to 
assist  State  and  local  capital  invest- 
ment plamdng;  and  to  Improve  legisla- 
tive oversight  over  Federal  capital  in- 
vestment programs. 

Companion  legislation  in  the  House. 
HJL  1344.  was  recently  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
'ftansportation 

The  crux  of  the  House  bill  and  S. 
1432  calls  for  the  President,  beginning 
with  the  submission  of  his  fiscal  year 
19W  budget  next  January,  to  Include 
in  the  annual  budget  submissimis  on 
major  capital  investments  information 
summaries  regarding  Uie  requested  ap- 
propriations or  new  obligation  author- 
ity and  outlays  for  each  major  capital 
investment  program. 

These  summaries,  or  reports,  are 
outlined  clearly  in  the  text  of  the  leg- 


fTi«M«it  Batim"r  they  well  cover.  Pro- 
jected servloe  levels  for  capital 
projects,  long-term  capital  project 
needs:  an  overlay  of  the  first  two  re- 
ports against  projected  spending  op- 
tims;  and  capital  investment  needs,  in- 
cluding levels  of  participation  required 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

Already,  proposals  calling  for  varied 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  for  capital 
improvement  projects— or,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known,  infrastructure  im- 
provements—abound in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

These  proposals  luvdicate  their 
worth  prinurily  on  the  unquestioned 
need  for  the  massive  infrastructure  re- 
quiremoits  that  exist  at  every  level  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  Esti- 
mates of  such  requirements  have 
eclipsed  the  $3  trilli<«i  mark.  A  star- 
tling fact  alMUt  such  estimates  Is  that 
no  one  is  really  certain  about  their  re- 
liability. For  Instance,  do  such  cost  es- 
timates reflect  immediate  needs  only, 
or  do  they  take  into  account  long- 
range  costs,  replacement  schedules, 
and  policy-mandated  deferrals  of 
projects?  The  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions are  cssrntial  because  it  is  certain 
that  nowhere  will  it  be  possible  to 
fund  all  of  oar  infrastructure  needs  in 
a  1-year  budget. 

S.  1432  becomes  the  start.  It  will 
mandate  the  preparaticm  of  a  planning 
document.  It  will  permit  the  Congress 
to  establish  priorities  in  capital  spend- 
ing. It  will  allow  the  partners  of  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  in  our  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  system— the  States, 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  special  dis- 
trict and  special  purpose  govern- 
ments—to vlin,  to  establish  priorities, 
to  work  together,  and  to  budget  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  emphasized  in  its 
report  on  HJl.  1244  the  concern  which 
State  and  local  governments  have  over 
the  lack  of  pre^ctabillty  In  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment's  role  in  our  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  network. 

Tou  cannot  underestimate  this  con- 
cern. Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  has  declined  in  the  past 
several  years.  The  Congress  also  elimi- 
nated States  from  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  And  local  govern- 
ments are  now  concerned  about  their 
own  future  in  the  program,  which  ex- 
pires in  3%  months. 

I  have  received  calls  from  concerned 
local  officials  in  Tennessee  over  this 
very  matter.  "We  have  got  to  prepare 
our  budget,"  they  tell  me,"  Just  what 
can  we  count  on  as  far  as  general  reve- 
nue sharing  is  concerned?" 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  immediate 
answer  to  such  queries  is  quick  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  extending  ORS 
for  another  3  years,  accompanied  by 
passage  of  my  own  Capital  Assistance 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1983.  8.  676. 
which  would  authorise  an  additional 
$3.5  billion  annually  to  State  and  local 


governments  and  aUooato  mogt  of  It 
primarily  on  a  streamlined  revenue- 
sharing  f onnula.  All  the  funds  would 
be  targeted  to  ewential  capital  Im- 
provement projects. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  immediate 
needs  law  in  the  host  of  other  Infrap 
structure  Mils  now  pending  in  both 
the  Bouse  and  the  Senate.  The  legisla- 
tive activity  in  this  particular  area 
during  the  98th  CongTess  Is  evidenoe,  I 
believe,  of  well-founded  conoem  over 
our  Nation's  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture and  the  inability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  strengthen  their 
capital  budgets,  particularly  during 
these  difficult  economic  times. 

All  of  the  concern,  as  weU  as  the  leg- 
islative initiatives  aimed  at  infrastruc- 
ture improvonents.  will  be  best  served, 
however,  through  expeditious  passage 
of  S.  1432.  Insofar  as  the  rebuilding  of 
America  is  concerned,  it  ought  be  con- 
sidered the  first  building  block,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration  and  approvaL* 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  1433.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  change  cer- 
tain contribution  limits  for  congres- 
sional elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

CAMPAicH  rauKCK  BsroBM  AMXinniBrrs  or 
itss 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
Representative  Una  Sykar  of  Okla- 
homa and  Representative  Bcrtl  Ah- 
THOHT  of  Arkansas,  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  limit  the  contributions  which 
individual  candidates  for  the  Congress 
can  receive  from  political  action  com- 
mittees. This  is  legislation  that  is  very 
much  needed  in  an  area  whose  nu>id 
growth  is  truly  alarming  and  repre- 
sents a  serious  danger  to  the  political 
process. 

The  sUtistics  on  the  growth  of 
PAC's  are  well  known.  In  1974,  there 
were  Just  over  600  political  action  com- 
mittees in  existence.  The  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  says  that  at  the  end 
of  1982  there  were  3,371.  Contribu- 
tions of  these  organizations  to  Senate 
and  House  candidates  have  grown 
from  $34.1  mllUon  in  the  1977-78  elec- 
tion to  $83.1  million  in  the  1981-82 
election.  It  is  frightening  to  consider 
the  intact  on  the  political  system  and 
on  the  costs  of  campaigns  if  PAC  con- 
tributions continue  to  more  than 
double  ever  4  years.  By  1992,  the  con- 
tributions would  exceed  $250  million. 

The  danger  to  the  political  process 
lies  in  this  trend  which  hastens  the 
day  when  Members  of  Congress  will  no 
longer  depend  upon  individual  contri- 
butions from  their  home  States  for 
their  election  efforts.  Instead,  they 
will  be  primarily  dependent  upon  po- 
litical action  committees,  often  direct- 
ed and  led  by  people  outside  of  their 
home  States. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  Just 
two  othor  statlstloi  whldi  outline 
wbMX  I  ai*  talUng  idxmt  In  the  1981- 
82  election  pnlod.  of  the  stiec— ful 
candidatet  for  the  Houae  and  Senate, 
97  reoetved  SO  percent  or  mme  of  their 
«-"»p««t«  financing  tram  PACi.  Tills 
raises  tpj^Moam  as  to  whether  the 
people  bade  home  can  any  longer  be 
said  to  have  representation  which 
gives  first  priority  to  their  needs  and 
views. 

Back  in  1978.  only  17  percent  of  all 
firms  with  more  than  $100  mllllan  in 
assets  had  registered  PACa  In  otiier 
words,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  see  the 
growth  of  PACs  and  the  amount  of 
numey  which  they  can  pump  Into  cam- 
paigns, ^th  mcH«  money  available  to 
mend,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  eampalgns  will  go  up  even 
more.  NoW  is  the  time  to  place  limits 
on  this  growth.  We  should  not  wait 
until  the  iHt)blem  overwhelms  us.  We 
have  alrMdy  reached  an  alarming 
potait 

The  bia  which  we  have  introduced 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  moUems.  It  is 
a  modest  step  in  the  rli^t  direction, 
and  is  not  an  extreme  measure.  It  does 
not  outlaw  all  PAC  ocmtifbutions.  It 
does  plaoe  reasonable  limits  on  total 
contributions.  These  limits  wDl  help  to 
stop  the  nvid  esralation  of  campaign 
costs.  Tbipy  should  also  help  to  assure 
that  while  PACs  may  play  a  role,  they 
will  not  provide  more  support  than  in- 
dividuals from  a  IConber's  home 
State. 

This  bin  does  the  following: 

First.  Umits  to  $75,000  the  amount  a 
House  cagididate  can  accept  from  all 
pcditical  action  cmnmlttees  (PACs)  in 
each  election  cycle. 

Seconds  Limits  Senate  candidates  to 
an  amount  varying  with  the  popula- 
tion of  their  State-with  a  low  of 
$75,000  and  a  high  of  $500,000. 

Third.  Raises  the  PAC  limit  to 
$100,000  if  two  or  more  candidates 
qualify  for  the  ballot  in  the  primary 
and  the  senerai  election. 

Fourth.  Allows  for  an  additional 
$25,000  ia  PAC  money  in  the  event  of 
a  Senate  or  House  runoff  election. 

Fifth.  Increases  from  the  current 
$1,000  to  $2,500  the  amount  an  individ- 
ual can  contribute  to  a  congressional 
candidate  in  each  elections 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1434«  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
a  spoiise  having  ocunpensaUon  shall 
not  be  disqualified  from  having  a 
qx>usal  individual  retirement  account; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

aAisnro  nriBaroDSAL  nu's 
•  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  (ERTA).  Congress  greatly 
expanded  the  use  of  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts  (IRA's)  to  stimulate 
savings  by  individuals  for  retirement. 
The  expanded  use  of  IRA's  is  consist- 


ent with  the  Reagan  administration's 
goal  of  encouraging  omital  f  cnmation. 
rather  than  consumption.  IRA's  were 
one  of  a  vast  array  of  investment  vehi- 
cles created  by  ERTA  which  are  de- 
signed to  assure  sustained  economic 
recovery  through  increased  invest- 
ment. 

IRA's  have  been  a  tremendous  suc- 
oeas.  In  1982.  $40  billion  flowed  into 
the  panoply  of  IRA's  instruments. 
These  have  included  simple  bank  de- 
posits, stock  and  bond  mutual  funds, 
and  venture  capital.  Individuals  re- 
ceived tremendous  tax  brealcs  while 
our  Nation's  ONP  was  stimulated  by 
the  accumulation  of  investment  cajh 
ItaL 

However,  there  was  an  ironic  omis- 
sion made  by  the  architects  of  the  new 
IRA  rules.  A  married  couple  with  only 
one  woridng  spouse  that  earns  more 
than  $2,250  may  establish  an  IRA  for 
up  to  $2,250.  The  maximum  $2,250  in- 
terowusal  IRA  can  be  taken  if  one 
spouse  has  no  earnings.  However,  if 
one  spouse  instead  reports  $50  of 
income,  then  the  maximum  interspou- 
sal  IRA  can  be  no  higher  than  $2,050. 
The  way  the  new  rules  are  written,  a 
married  couple  cannot  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  an  IRA  if  one  spouse  reports 
faT"'T*g«  of  less  than  $250.  An  incen- 
tive has  been  created  for  this  person 
to  either  not  accept  the  small  amount 
of  income  or  cheat  on  their  tax  re- 
turns. 

Now  cynics  may  say  that  this  provi- 
sion affects  few  people  and  thus  why 
be  concerned  with  an  inequity  only  on 
paper.  But  there  is  an  impact  on 
honest  middle-class  individuals  who 
are  serving  the  community.  As  an  ex- 
ample, housewives  who  serve  on  jury 
duty  or  take  temporary  sulistitute 
teazling  Jotx.  For  these  services  only 
nominal  renumeration  is  received.  Of 
course,  such  temporary  jobs  are  taken 
not  for  the  salsry.  but  to  serve  the 
community.  However,  for  giving  their 
time,  these  same  individuals  not  only 
pay  taxes  on  the  income  earned  but 
also  cannot  take  the  same  interspousal 
IRA  that  a  couple  with  only  one 
income  earning  spouse.  Consequently, 
honest  community  minded  people  will 
either  not  work,  forego  receiving  pay. 
or  not  comply  with  the  tax  laws. 
Whatever  the  choice,  society  will 
suffer. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  to  require  that  the  mini- 
mum interspousal  IRA  be  $2,250  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  lesser  earning 
spouse  has  no  income  or  income  in  an 
amoimt  less  than  $250.  In  this  way.  in- 
dividuals will  not  be  forced  to  choose 
between  taking  a  temporary  or  part- 
time  job  or  losing  a  legitimate  tax  de- 
duction. This  legislation  is  teclinical  in 
nature,  but  it  strikes  an  important 
blow  for  equitable  tax  policy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

a  1434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
RepretentativeM  of  Ou  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congnu  aateriMed,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  aectiaa  ai9(e)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relatlns  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  certain  mazried  indlvidttals)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Allowavgb  of  DDucnoa.— 

"(A)  Ui  osmui.— In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  a  deduction  is 
otherwise  allowable  under  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  who  files  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  whose  spouse  elects  to  have  this  sub- 
secti(m  i^iply  for  such  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  any 
amount  paid  in  cash  for  the  taxable  year  by 
or  (m  behalf  of  the  individual  to  an  individ- 
ual retiremmt  plan  established  for  Uie  ben- 
efit of  his  mouse. 

"(B)  ELicnoM.— 

"(1)  EPFBcr.— The  spouse  who  makes  the 
election  under  subparagraph  (AXil)  for  the 
taxalde  year  shall  be  treated  as  liaving  no 
compoisation  includible  in  gross  income  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  subsection  (bXl). 

"(11)  No  KLBcnoii  aaQunD  wbkbb  srousa 
HAS  no  ooMFsasATioa.— Subparagraph 
(AXil)  shall  not  apply  to  a  spouse  who  has 
no  compensation  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  911)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(Ui)  Time  amd  MAimsa.— The  election 
under  sul>paragraph  (A)  sliall  be  made  on 
the  return  for  the  taxable  year  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  £>ecember  31. 1982.* 


By  Mr.  Wallop  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.    Grasslet,    Mr.    Durer- 
BERGEB,  Mr.  Heutz.  Mr.  Pryos. 
Mr.  Daittorth.  Mr.  Thvrmoitd, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.   Cohen,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr. 
McClure): 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  housing 
opportunity  mortgage  equity  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HOUSniG  OPPORTUHITT  AMD  HORTGACE  BQITITT 
ACT  OP  1*83 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  am  joined  by  so 
many  of  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  the 
Housing  Opportunity  and  Mortgage 
Equity  Act  of  1983.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
BoREN  for  their  hard  work  and  assist- 
ance in  developing  this  bill.  It  is  our 
intent  in  introducing  this  legislation  to 
assist  home  buyers  in  accumulating 
the  money  necessary  to  make  a  down- 
payment  for  a  home.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, first  time  home  buyers  would 
be  permitted  to  contribute  funds  to  a 
housing  opportunity  mortgage  equity 
(HOME)  accoimt  in  a  manner  which  is 
similar  to  that  presently  used  for  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  a  HOME  ac- 
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eoont  would  be  an  aoeounk  aepante 
and  dirtlnct  from  IRA's  whldi  could 
only  be  uaad  fttr  the  acinnimlrtlnn  of  a 

It  haa  lone  been  one  of  the  top  na- 
tional priorltlea  that  our  cttlaena 
ihould  have  the  opportunity  for 
honeownenhlp.  But.  ai  the  Preal- 
dmt's  OonuniHion  on  Housing  identi- 
fied last  year,  the  InablUty  of  potential 
home  bivers  to  obtain  enough  capital 
for  a  dovnpayment  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple obstacles  to  them  entering  the 
housing  market.  While  there  are  op- 
portunities avaHaUe  which  help  with 
the  purehaae  of  a  home,  all  of  those 
opportunities  assume  the  potential 
home  buyer  wHl  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  accumulated  enough 
for  a  downpayment  through  their  own 
savings,  or  ss  is  many  times  the  esse, 
through  the  savings  of  their  parents 
or  relatives. 

The  fTT'******  in  the  cost  of  housing 
compounds  the  problon.  While  many 
households  across  the  country  may 
indeed  qualify  for  a  mortgage,  they 
are  shut  out  of  the  American  dream  of 
owning  their  own  home  because  of 
their  inability  to  th^'"""'»**  enough 
downpayment  money.  Typically,  the 
average  downpayment  for  a  flist-Ume 
htnne  buyer  wHl  exceed  $6,000.  For 
many,  such  savings  is  not  possible 
without  some  sssjitanre  and  incentive. 
For  others,  it  would  take  6  years  or 
mme  to  accumulate  the  necessary  cap- 
itaL  The  concept  of  a  HOME  account 
Is  designed  to  fUl  that  void.  It  is  a 
mechanism  to  assist  the  first-time 
home  buyer  in  smimnlatlng  the 
money  for  a  downpayment  either  by 
providing  the  incentive  to  begin  saving 
for  a  home,  or  by  shortening  the  time 
that  would  be  necessary  to  amass  suf- 
ficient downpayment  funds.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  proposal  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  amount  of  time  nec- 
essary to  save  for  that  downpayment, 
and  can  provide  great  assistance  for  as 
many  as  2  to  3  mUliim  first-time  home 
buyers. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  years  of 
the  IMO's,  42  million  Americans,  prod- 
ucts of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  will 
reach  their  thirUes.  An  artditiona]  10 
mUlkm  people  will  be  added  to  that 
category  in  the  next  decade.  Mortgage 
capital  wfll  be  necessary  to  finance  the 
hooring  demands  of  this  population. 
HOME  accounts  can  cmly  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  upon  mortgage  cv^tal 
markets.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  any 
of  my  odleagues  that  a  constant 
source  of  cairital  is  the  foundation  of  a 
stable  housing  industry.  The  peaks 
and  valleys  experienced  in  the  housing 
industry  and  which  have  had  such  a 
negative  effect  on  our  economy,  can  be 
f"««*»«*^  out  if  we  can  provide  a  tool 
whldi  provides  assured  sources  of  cap- 
ItaL  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  HOME  ac- 
count can  provide  the  incentive  for 
our  dtiMns  to  save  for  their  own 
future  housing  needs. 


There  Is  of  course  more  to  owning  a 
home,  than  simply  a  property  rlilit 
Homeofwnership  encourages  good  gov- 
ernment and  pbUtkal  involvcnient. 
Economically,  housing  construction 
has  a  profound  impact  on  our  econom- 
ic well  being.  As  has  historically  been 
the  case,  housing  is  once  again  leading 
us  out  of  recession.  The  "ripple  effect" 
of  housing  construction  touches  not 
mly  the  construction  process  itself, 
but  also  timber,  transpOTtaticm.  stone, 
clay,  tfasi,  fabricated  metals,  business 
services,  nmelectric  equipment,  pri- 
mary metals,  electric  machines,  snd 
plastic  products.  And  while  I  do  not 
intend  that  list  to  be  totally  inclusive, 
I  think  it  gets  the  idea  across.  Indeed, 
the  Natkmal  Assodaticm  of  Home 
Builders  (NAHB)  estimat^w  that  the 
construction  of  each  1,000  single 
family  units  generates  more  than 
$32.5  million  In  wages.  The  total  eco- 
nomic impact  of  these  units  is  estimat- 
ed as  (dose  to  $149  million,  with  a  total 
tax  impact  of  $10.4  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  to  great 
lengUis  to  draft  a  viable  proposal 
which  represents  a  relatively  modest 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  Over  the  next  5 
years,  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  esti- 
mates that  this  proposal  wHl  not  rep- 
resent a  revenue  loss  in  excess  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  any  single  year.  In  fact, 
the  revenue  loss  will  even  out  after 
the  accounts  are  fully  phased  in  to  be 
consistently  well  below  that  amount. 
And  while  these  estimates  of  revenue 
loss  are  static  and  do  not  anticipate  in- 
creases in  future  tax  receipts  from  in- 
creased economic  activity,  they  are  fig- 
ures which  must  be  reckoned  with  and 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  our 
present  budget  dilemma.  I  do  not  have 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  year 
will  require  us  to  establish  priorities  as 
we  have  never  had  to  before  if  we  have 
any  hope  of  coming  to  girps  with  our 
natitmal  atrocity— the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  idea  can 
fit  within  those  priorities.  It  is  a  good 
concept  which  should  be  considered 
with  the  idess  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  my  colleagues  Senator 
TowsB  and  Senator  McCldbs  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  savings  incentive 
where  it  is  truly  needed. 

In  brief  form.  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  basic  features  of  the  Home 
Owners  Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1983: 

First  Tax  deductible  contributions 
up  to  $1,000  (single)  and  $2,000  (Joint) 
anually  could  be  made  to  a  HOME  ac- 
count for  the  purchase  of  a  home. 
These  deductions  would  only  be  avail- 
able to  the  first  time  home  buyer. 

Second.  The  maximum  total  home 
purchase  contributions  may  not 
exceed  $10,000— Joint  or  single. 

Third.  Withdrawals  from  the  ac- 
count for  hcnae  purchases  would  be  re- 
captured ss  ordinary  income  over  a 
period  of  the  greater  of  6  years  or  the 
number  of  years  qualified  contribu- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  account 


The  recapture  would  be  afwompHehed 
on  a  pro  rata  bads. 

Fourth.  Except  In  tawtanoes  of  death 
or  dtvmve,  oontributlanB  to  an  taMttvld- 
ual  houataig  account  must  be  used  by 
the  end  of  10  yean  after  the  tnlttal 
ctmtributlon. 

Fifth.  As  an  individual's  or  couple's 
income  reaches  $50,000,  the  amounts 
which  can  be  contributed  to  a  HOME 
account  wHl  be  phased  down  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  -haslfslly  10  pocent  for 
each  additional  $1,000  of  income  over 
$50,000,  being  totally  phased  out  at 
$60,000. 

Sixth.  A  HOME  account  would  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  an  IRA. 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  account  can 
only  be  used  to  purchase  a  home. 

In  conclusion,  the  Hwising  Opportu- 
nity and  Mortvsge  Equity  Act  of  1063 
is  an  important  but  targeted  mroposal 
to  expand  opportunities  for  homeown- 
ership.  assist  the  housing  industry, 
and  encourage  savings.  It  follows 
closely  the  IRA  concept  but  is  direct- 
ed toward  the  dtiaens  of  tUs  Nation 
who  want  to  own  a  home,  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  savings  for  a  downpayment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  pro- 
possl  every  consideration  as  an  innova- 
tive idea  which  addresses  a  very  im- 
portant need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
theRxooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBS,  ss  follows: 

&1435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreeentativei  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Conoreu  aMtemHed,  That  tbia 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Homing  Opportu- 
nity and  M ortsace  Equity  Act  of  1083". 
SBC  t  HOUSING  oppoBTinarr  mostgagb 
■Qunr  Aoooaim. 

(a)  In  OmBAL.— Part  Vn  of  mibctiapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Intenal  Revenue  Code 
of  10M  (relating  to  additional  ttemlMd  de- 
ductiooa  for  indtriduato)  ia  amended  by  re- 
deiisnatlng  aectlon  323  ai  aectton  334  and 
by  inaertinc  after  aectlon  233  the  foUowinc 
new  aectlon: 


n.  HOUSING  oproBTUNirr  mobtgags 
BQUITY  Aoootmr. 

"(a)  Dbductioii  Auowd.— In  the  caae  of 
an  individual  who  ia  a  qualified  homebuyer. 
there  ahaU  be  allowed  aa  a  deduction  the 
aum  of  amounta  paid  in  caah  duilns  the  tax- 
able year  by  aucfa  indivklual  to  a  houaing 
opportunity  mortgaie  equity  aoeount 

"(b)  LaoTATioin.— 

"(1)  MAzntDM  AimoAi,  DBBOcnoH.— The 
aggregate  amount  allowahle  aa  a  deduction 
under  aubaectkm  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  ahall  not 
exceed  the  leaer  of — 

"(A)  $1,000  ($3,000  In  the  caae  of  a  Joint 
return),  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  compensa- 
tion tndudlble  in  the  froaa  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  aueh  taxable  year. 

"(3)   $10,000  MAxmuii   imnta  bsbdo- 

TtOH, —  I 

"(A)  III  flnotAL.— The  amount  allowable       i 
aa  a  deduction  under  aubaectJon  (a)  with  re-      ' 


to  any  IndMdnal  for  sD  taxable : 
BballnatMMed$10,Ma. 

UAU.-11I  eiNBpatliw  the  $10,010  Itaatt  aider 
aobpangraph  (A)  for  say  taxable  year  In 
the  eMB  oTa  marrfod  IndlfMnsl  theie  dMil 
be  taken  iato  aooount  In  such  taxabi 
the  amii^lii  anoont  aDowad  aa  a 
tlon  under  aobseettan  (a)  to  the  apouae  of 
audi  IndMdoal  for  sodi  taxable  year  and 


sny; 

"(S)  MO  anoonoa  n 

L— No  amount  diall  be  aUowsble  as  a 
Oder  ■ubseettoB  (a)  for  any  tax- 
year  during  whldi  the  taxpayer  ae- 
quiree  a  urtiidpal  resldanwi 

"(4)  PaakaooT  wan  taxvavass  wrb  ab- 
joaoD  SBoes  URxaiB  m  bbohbs  or  tse.eee.— 
The  amooat  otherwlBe  allowable  aa  a  dedue- 
tlon  under  aeetion  (a)  absD  be  radoeed  (but 
not  below  aero)  by  10  peteent  for  eadi 
$1,000  (or  traction  thereof)  of  adjoated 
groaa  inooaae  of  the  taxpayer  In  exoeaa  of 
$80,000. 

"(c)  DsmRTiom  AHS  SneuL  Rous.— 

"(1)  Housna  orvaaffomrr  laoeTotBr 
svuiTi  iMtouBn.—fot  pupooas  of  tbIa  aeo 
tlon,  the  term  'houstng  opportunity  mort- 
gage equity  aooount'  meaoa  a  traat  created 
or  orgaalaed  in  the  Uaited  States  for  the  ex- 
duatve  benefit  of  an  Indhrldiial  (or  of  an  in- 
dividual aad  hla  «oase),  bat  only  if  the 
written  goireming  InstraflMat  cretins  the 
tniat  meets  the  following  requlrementa: 

"(A)  No  oontributloas  will  be  accepted 
unleaa  it  is  in  caah.  and  contilbutiona  wUl 
not  be  accepted— 

"(1)  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  exoeaa  of 
$10,000,  aad 

"(U)  in  cpHseaa  of  $1,000  on  behalf  of  any 
individual  fw  any  taxaUe  year  ($2,000  in 
the  caae  ef  a  married  individual  filing  a 
Joint  return). 

"(B)  The  trustee  ia  a  bank  (aa  defined  in 
parai7aph'(3))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates to  the  aatlafaetion  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  manner  In  which  that  peram 
wHl  admlnlater  the  tniat  will  be  ormaiatent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  seetlan. 

"(C)  No  part  of  the  trust  aasets  win  be  in- 
vested in  Iffe  insoranoe  contracts. 

"(D)  The  aaaeU  of  the  tnist  will  not  be 
mmmingled  with  other  prapeity  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  w  wwimtm  Inveetment 
fund. 

"(E)  The  entire  interest  of  an  Individual 
or  an  individual  and  his  mxNise  for  whose 
benefit  the  truat  ia  maintained  wiU  be  dia- 
tributed  to  aueh  individual  or  aueh  individ- 
ual or  hla  apouae  before  the  earlier  of  the 
date  which  ia — 

"(1)  130  montha  after  the  date  on  which 
the  firat  contribution  ia  made  to  the  trust, 
or 

"(U)  13  montha  after  the  end  of  the  tax- 
able year  during  which  the  aggregate  contri- 
buttons  to  the  truat  equate  $104100. 

"(F)  The  aaaeU  of  the  truat  shaU  be  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  the  directlona  of 
the  Indtvtdbal  contributing  to  the  trust,  but, 
if  more  than  1  individusl  makes  oontribu- 
tlooa  to  the  truat,  the  oonaent  of  all  aueh  in- 
(Uvlduala  ahall  be  required  with  respect  to 
aueh  direelion. 

"(3)  Bahk.— For  purpoaea  of  thia  aecUon. 
the  term  'bank'  !»!*"»■ — 

"(A)  any  bank  (as  defined  in  aectfam  511). 

"(B)  any  insured  credit  union  (within  the 
meaning  of  aecttai  101(6)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  DnlSn  Act),  and 

"(C)  a  ctaporatlon  whldi.  under  the  laws 
of  the  8ti4e  of  Ita  Incotpcratlon,  ia  aubjeet 
to  aupervldon  and  examination  by  the  Com- 
nf  Banking  or  other  officer  of 


matb  State  In  diarge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Banking  laws  of  audi  State. 

"(S)  QoAuvxB  Hoais  BDTBL— Fdt  purposcs 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  home 
any  Individual  irtio  (or  whoae 
>)  had  no  present  ownership  interest 
In  a  principal  resldenoe  at  any  time  during 
the  M-month  period  prin  to  the  date  of  any 
oontribatkn  made  by  such  individual  to  any 
henaing  opportunity  mortgage  equity  ae- 
WBunt 

"(4)    TmS    WHBS    OOimiBUTKMIS    BSaiXD 

lUBB.— For  purpoaea  of  thia  aectlon.  a  tax- 
payer Shsn  be  dtomed  to  have  made  a  con- 
tributlan  on  the  laat  day  of  a  taxable  year  if 
the  oontrfbutlon  la  made  on  aooount  of  audi 
**»»**'*  year  and  iamade  not  later  than  the 
ttme  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  return 
for  audi  taxable  year  (indudlng  extenaiima 
thereof). 

"(d)  Tax  Twuomkkt  or  DumisnnoHa.— 

"(1)  Ur  asassAi,  —Except  aa  otherwlae  pro- 
vided In  thia  Bubaectlon,  any  amount  paid  or 
diatrHmted  out  of  a  houaing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  account  ahall  be  induded 
In  groas  income  by  the  payee  or  distributee 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  payment 
or  distribution  is  reodved.  The  basis  of  any 
individual  in  aueh  an  aooount  ia  zero. 

"(3)  Kinvif  ooimiBUTiOHS  scnmnD 
SDoax  mix  hats  (v  axroxii.- Paragraph  (1) 
ahall  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
oontrfbutlon  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  a 
howdng  opportunity  mortgage  equity  ac- 
count to  the  extent  that  such  contribution 
exceeda  the  amount  allowable  aa  a  deduc- 
tion under  aubaection  (a)  if- 

"(A)  aueh  distributicm  ia  reodved  on  or 
before  the  day  preacribed  by  law  (including 
extenakna  of  time)  fw  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(B)  no  deduetian  ia  allowed  under  aubaec- 
tion (a)  with  reapect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

"(C)  aueh  distribution  ia  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
aueh  exoeaa  contribution. 
Any  net  income  deacribed  in  sul9aragraph 
(C)  alull  be  Induded  in  the  groaa  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
It  ia  reodved. 

"(3)  TBAinrxK  or  aooourt  wcnnsr  to  di- 
VOBCS.— The  transfer  of  an  individual's  in- 
terest in  a  housing  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account  to  hla  former  qMuse  under  a 
dlvoroe  decree  or  under  a  written  instru- 
ment Inddent  to  a  divorce  shall  not  be  con- 
aidered  a  taxable  transfer  made  by  such  in- 
dividual notwlthatandlng  any  other  provi- 
aion  of  this  subtitle,  and  such  interest,  at 
the  ttane  of  the  transfer,  shall  be  treated  as 
a  houaing  opportunity  mortgage  equity  ac- 
count of  the  spouse,  and  not  of  such  individ- 
uaL  For  purpoaea  of  this  subtitle,  any  such 
account  ahall  be  treated  after  such  transfer, 
aa  maintained  for  the  lienefit  of  the  spouse. 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (cKlKE).  the 
apouae  ahall  take  into  account  the  period 
aueh  aooount  was  held  by  the  individual 
traiMferrtaig  the  interest. 

"(4)  DisTxnuTioM  or  coinrecnoH  with 

FOSCHASX  OP  PBniCn>AL  RXSIDEIICE.— 

'  "(A)  la  (smBAU— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  any  amount  paid  or  dis- 
tributed out  of  a  houdng  opportuiiity  mort- 
gage equity  account  in  connection  with  the 
aequiaition  of  a  prindpal  residence  shall  be 
ratably  induded  in  groas  income  by  the 
payee  or  diatributee  over  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  5  yean,  or 

"(11)  the  niunber  of  taxable  years  for 
which  a  deduction  was  allowed  under  sub- 
aeetion  (a)  (and  not  previously  taken  into 
account  under  this  subparagraph). 


"(B)  Sau  or  Bssraica.— Any  smoont  not 
induded  in  groaa  IneaeM  under  aabpara- 
grairti  (A)  before  the  aale  of  the  prindpal 
resldenoe  described  in  sobparagrairti  (A) 
ahall  be  induded  in  groaa  income  in  the  tax- 
able year  in  whidi  audi  aale  ooeors. 

"(C)  DsATH  or  DisnusoTB.— 

"(i)  bi  osRBAL.- In  the  caae  of  the  death 
of  any  payee  or  distributee  to  whldi  sub- 
paragraph (A)  apidlea,  any  amount  not  in- 
duded in  groaa  tnoome  for  any  *»^«»«'*  year 
ending  before  the  taxable  year  ci  the  dece- 
dent'a  final  return  ahall  be  induded  in  groaa 
income  on  such  final  return. 

"(11)  SraciAL  suLB  IP  suavivuw  srouss.— 
Clause  (1)  ahaU  not  apply  if  the  indhrktaial'a 
intoeat  in  the  prindpal  residence  paaaea  or 
haa  been  paaaed  to  the  aurviving  apouae  of 
aueh  decedent,  and  the  aurviving  apouse 
shall  indude  the  remaining  amount  in  groaa 
income  at  the  aame  time  aa  the  decedent 
would  have. 

"(5)    TBAXSPSa    OP    AOOOUHT    iSClSSSI    TO 

DBATH.— The  tranafer  of  a  decedenfa  intn- 
eat  in  a  houaing  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account  to  hla  aurviving  apaaae  ahsU 
not  be  omsidered  a  taxable  transfer  made 
by  such  decedent  notwlthatandlng  any 
other  provialon  of  this  subtitle,  and.  audi  in- 
terest, at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  shsll  be 
treated  aa  a  houaing  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account  of  the  aurviving  mouae.  For 
purpoaes  of  thia  aubtitle.  any  such  account 
ahall  be  treated  after  such  tranaf er,  aa  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  aurviving 
spauae.  For  purposes  of  subsection  (cXlXE). 
the  aurviving  apouae  shall  take  into  account 
the  period  such  account  waa  held  by  the  de- 
cedent transferring  the  interest. 
"(e)  Tax  Tbbatmxiit  op  Aooouins.— 
"(1)  E^XBonos  nam  tax.— Any  housing 
opportunity  mortgage  equity  account  is 
exonpt  bam  taxation  under  this  subtitle 
unleaa  such  account  haa  ceaaed  to  be  a  houa- 
ing opportunity  mortgage  equity  account  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  any  audi 
account  is  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
section  511  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on 
unrelated  business  income  of  charitable, 
etc..  organizations). 

"(2)  Loss  OP  EXXICPTION  op  ACCOUITT  WHOtS 
mmVUtPAL  EHGAGES  »  PBOBISITED  TBAHSAO- 
TION.— 

"(A)  III  GKmsAL.— If,  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  individual  for  whoae  benefit  a 
housing  opportunity  mortgage  equity  ac- 
count is  established,  that  individual  engages 
in  any  transaction  prohibited  by  section 
4975  with  respect  to  the  account,  the  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  bousing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  account  as  of  the  first  day 
of  that  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  the  individual  for  whose  ben- 
efit any  account  was  established  is  treated 
as  the  creator  of  the  account. 

"(B)  ACCODST  THXATXD  AS  DISTKIBCrnilG  ALL 

ITS  ASSETS.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  housing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  account  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  on  the  first  day  of  any  tax- 
able year,  paragraph  (I)  of  subsecticm  (d) 
applies  as  if  there  were  a  distribution  on 
such  first  day  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  (on  such  first  day)  of  all  aaaeta 
in  the  account  (on  such  firat  day). 

"(3)  ErvscT  OP  PLXDOim:  Acoouirr  as  ssco- 
KiTT.— If ,  during  sny  taxable  year,  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  a  housing  opportu- 
nity mortgage  equity  account  is  establiahed 
uses  the  account  or  any  portion  thoeof  aa 
security  for  a  loan,  the  portion  ao  uaed  is 
treated  as  disUbuted  to  that  individuaL 
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"(f )  AaMTKMUL  Tax  oa  Comuir  AMomm 


TO   AOQUIU 


'^1)  OnmaoncM  wot 


"(A)  In  onou.— If  a  dtatrtbutlon  from  a 
bouiliW  oppoftunttj  mortcace  equttj  ac- 
oount  to  an  iadhrtdual  for  vboae  benefit 
mdi  aeeount  «•■  eitabHihwl  la  made,  and 
not  I— d  In  connection  with  the  acquMtfcin 
of  a  pitadpal  tcaliliinrti  for  raeh  IndfTldual. 
the  tax  UataOtty  of  mdi  Indtrtdiial  under 
thia  dtapter  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
■Qch  dtatrOmtlon  la  reoelTed  shall  be  In- 
trtainil  fay  an  «»'«««"«t  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  dlatribution  whkh  Is  in- 
dudible  in  his  gross  income  for  such  taxable 


"(B)  Bzcvnoa  wmas  laoiviaoAL's 
sraoss  owm  aaanmwa.— Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  dlstrfbution  from  a 
housing  opportunity  mortgage  equity  ac- 
count to  an  individual  within  13  months  of 
the  date  of  marriage  of  such  individual  to 
an  individual  who  owns  a  principal  resi- 
denoe  on  the  date  of  such  marriage. 

"(1)  Dmuaunow  uod  di  oomracnoa 
wnw  sacnoa  ios4  TaAinAcnoa.— If  a  distri- 
bution fkom  a  bousing  oppmtunity  mort- 
gage equity  account— 

"(A)  la  made  to  an  individual  whose 
ipoiae  owns  a  principal  residenoe  <m  the 
date  of  their  marriage,  and 

"(B)  Is  used  to  acquire  a  principal  real- 
denee  which  Is  treated  as  a  new  residence 
for  purposes  of  section  1034  (and  the 
spouse's  residence  is  treated  as  the  old  resi- 
dence for  such  purposes), 
then  the  tax  liability  of  such  individual 
under  thia  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  distrlbutian  is  received  shall  be 
increaaed  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  distribution  which  is 
jiyVii«i»i>  in  his  grom  income  tat  such  tax- 
able year.  The  preceding  aentence  shall  not 
apply  if  the  new  principal  residenoe  is  ac- 
qi^vd  within  13  months  of  the  date  of  the 
marriage. 

"(3)  DnooAuncATioM  cAsia.— If  an 
amount  is  inaudible  in  the  gross  income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (e).  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
su^  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  included  In  his  gross  income. 

"(4)  DuABnjTT  CASXS.— Paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3)  shall  not  apply  If  the  payment  or 
distrlbutian  is  attributable  to  the  taxpayer 
*>«''««"'"»  disabled  within  the  meaning  of 
section  T3(mX7). 

"(g)  Oum»uaif»  PaoraxTT  Laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 

"(h)  Cusnaui.  Auwuaia.— For  purpoaes 
of  thia  section,  a  cns»4¥lial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count ace  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (cX3))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
uns^Ti^if.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  manner  tai  which  he  win  ad- 
minister the  account  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  if  the 
custodial  aeeount  would,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  a  houstaig 
opportunity  mortgage  equity  account  de- 
scribed in  subaectlon  (c>.  For  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  the  ease  of  a  wistodlal  account 
treated  as  a  trust  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
smtfiwy.  the  custodian  of  such  account 
shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee  thereof. 

"(1)  Rooaxa.— The  trustee  of  a  housing 
opportunity  mortgage  equity  account  shall 
make  audi  reports  regarding  such  account 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  individual  for 
whom  the  account  is  maintained  with  re- 


to  oontributloaa,  distrfbutlona.  and 
mch  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire under  regulatlona.  The  reports  re- 
quired by  this  suhsertlon  shaU  be  filed  at 
sodi  time  and  in  such  manner  and  fur- 
ntahed  tCsuch  individuals  at  so^  time  and 
in  such  f»«»»»"*f  as  may  be  required  by  those 
regulatlona.". 

(b)  DiBOcnoa  Auowd  di  Aaaivno  at 
Abiusid  Oboos  ImoMB.— Fsragraph  (10)  of 
section  63  of  such  Code  (defining  adjusted 
gram  income)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Imertlng  "or  Housing"  after  "Re- 
tirement" tn  the  caption  of  such  paragraph, 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  333  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  certain  payments  to  housing  op- 
portunity mortgage  equity  accounts)". 

(c)  Tax  oa  Excns  CoaTxisvTioas.— Sec- 
tion 4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
excees  contributions  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts,  certain  section  403(b)  ctm- 
tracts,  certain  Individual  retirements  annu- 
Itiea,    and    certain    retirement    bonds)    is 


(1)  by  inserting  "housing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  accounts."  after  "ac- 
counts." In  the  caption  of  such  section. 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragrairtis  (3)  and 
(4),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  foUowinr 

"(3)  a  housing  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
Uon  333(c)).".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  subsection: 

"(d)  BxcBs  CoaraiBUTioas  to  Houswg 
OrroKTuarrr  If oaroAOB  Bquitt  Ac- 
oooaTS.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  a  liousing  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account,  the  term  'exoem  contribu- 
tions' means  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  contributed  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  account  exceeds  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deducUon  under  section  333(bXl)  for 
such  taxable  year.  For  purpoaes  of  this  sub- 
section, any  contribution  wlilch  is  distribut- 
ed out  of  the  houdng  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account  and  a  distribution  to  which 
section  333(dK3)  applies  shall  be  treated  as 
an  amount  not  ccmtrlbuted.". 

(d)  Tax  oa  PaoHnrrD  TBAasAcnoas.— 
Section  4075  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  SraCIAL  BULB  FOB  HOUSIBG  orpoBTuai- 
TT  MoatOAOB  BQUITT  AUUuuBiB.- An  individ- 
ual for  whose  benefit  a  housing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  account  is  established  shaU 
be  exempt  from  the  tax  impooed  by  thia  sec- 
Uon  with  respect  to  any  transaction  con- 
cerning such  account  (which  would  other- 
wise be  taxable  under  this  section)  if.  with 
respect  to  such  transaction,  the  account 
ceases  to  be  a  housing  opportunity  mort- 
gage equity  account  by  reason  of  the  ai^ll- 
cation  of  section  333(eX3XA)  or  if  section 
333(eX3)  aptdles  to  such  account",  and 

(3)  by  insoting  "or  a  housing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  account  described  in  sec- 
tion 33S(c)"  in  subsection  (eXl)  after  "de- 
scribed In  section  400(a)". 

(e)  Failobb  To  Pbovibb  Rbtobib  oa  Hona- 
nro  OrroaniaiTT  If  obtoaob  Equttt  Ac- 
couaTa.-Sectlon  6003  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  faOure  to  provldfe  reports  on  individ- 
ual retirement  account  or  annuities)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  housing  opportunity 
mortgage  equity  accounts"  after  "annuities" 
tn  the  capttcm  of  such  section,  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  and  of  subaactlon  (•) 
the  followlnr  "Ttaa  paraon  raqnlred  bf  aae- 
tion  333(1)  to  fna  a  report  raganUng  a  hmia- 
ing  opportunity  mortgage  aqutty  Bfeeount  at 
the  time  and  In  the  manner  reqntrsd  by 
audi  section  shaU  pay  a  penalty  of  $10  for 
each  failure  unlea  it  la  shown  that  audi 
faOure  la  due  to  reaaonable  eauae.". 

(f )  f^BBT^fl!  Aiuauuan. — 

(1)  The  table  of  aeetkna  for  part  vn  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  rdatlng  to 
section  333  and  Inaerting  in  Ueu  thoeof  the 
followlnr 

"Sec.  333.  Housing  opportunity  mortgage 

equity  accounta. 
"Sec  334.  Crom  references.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  Is  *tw*nH«iH  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4073  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  4973.  Tax  on  exoem  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
housing  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  accounta.  certain  40S(b) 
contracts,  certain  individual  re- 
tirement annuttiCB.  and  certain 
retirement  txnda.". 
(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  88  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
8893  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr 

"Sec  8893.  FaUure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or 
annultlm  or  on  housing  OMwr- 
tunlty  mortgage  equity  ac- 
counts.". 


SBC  s.  mvcTivB  dais. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  reapect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1983. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  KaniiM  Is  pleased  to  support 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming in  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
to  encourage  homeownershlp.  Al- 
though the  econ<Hny  has  begun  to  im- 
prove and  interest  rates  have  moderat- 
ed somewhat,  the  need  to  explore 
methods  to  help  individuals  buy  a 
home  still  exists.  To  the  extent  that 
we  can  design  a  method  to  help  indi- 
viduals to  buy  a  home  which  also  in- 
creases savings  we  will  have  accom- 
plished a  second  important  goal— in- 
creased c«)ital  formation. 

An  important  part  of  any  effort  to 
boost  capital  formation  must  be  tax 
incentives  that  encourage  individual 
savings.  The  legislation  that  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  do  that— by  pro- 
viding a  mechanism  for  individuals  to 
save  for  what  is  generally  the  nmjor 
purchase  of  their  lives— a  home  of 
their  own. 

UIDiVlBDAI*  PBBCLUBBD  PBOM 

aomowaBBsaip 
A  home  of  one's  own  may  be  an  im- 
fulfilled  dream  for  many  Americans. 
Despite  a  drop  in  Interest  rates  from 
the  prohibitively  high  levels  of  the 
past  2  years,  homeownershlp  is  not 
available  to  alL  The  President's  Com- 
mlssi(m  on  Housing  identified  the  in- 
ability of  potential  home  buyers  to  ac- 
cumulate a  downpayment  as  a  major 


moUem  asoodatiOd  with  the  housing 
industry— a  problem  Increased  by 
rising  houae  prices.  The  Oommeroe 
Department  reported  this  April  that 
the  median  price  of  a  new  oiie>f  amUy 
home  is  Just  under  $75,000.  For  the 
flnt-Ume  home  buyo*.  the  average 
downpaym«nt  tat  a  new  home  exceeds 
$6,000. 

Current  Federal  programs-such  as 
the  mintgage  interest  deduction,  and 
FHA  and  VA  home  mntgage  plans- 
provide  asdstance  only  tot  those  per- 
sons f  ortuqate  enough  to  have  nMmey 
for  a  down^aymmt  throu^  thetr  own 
savings,  loans,  or  gifts  from  parents  at 
other  rdatlves.  For  many  without 
such  resoutoes.  a  sufficient  downpay- 
ment is  no«r  impossible  without  some 
assistance. 


tTO  BaCOOBAOB 

The  sheer  number  of  Individuals 
seeldng  tlieir  first  home  will  reach 
new  heights  in  the  1980*8.  The  crest  of 
the  postwar  baby  boom.  42  million 
Americans,  will  reach  the  age  of  SO  In 
the  1980's.  Mortgage  capital  wOl  be  re- 
quired to  finance  the  Impending  lious- 
ing demands  of  this  demographic 
bulge. 

Homeownershlp  provides  much  more 
than  a  shelter  for  a  growing  segmoit 
of  the  population.  A  person  who  buys 
a  home  aoquires  much  more  than  a 
building  and  lamL  He  acquires  a  stake 
In  his  neighborhood,  his  community, 
and  in  sodtty  as  a  whole.  Homeowner- 
ship  encourages  community  involve- 
ment and  Im  Interest  In  good  govern- 
ment. 

Any  impetus  to  housing  has  more 
practical  effects.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders  esUmates  that  the 
constructlcm  of  each  1,000  single 
family  units  generates  1.759  man-years 
of  employment  and  more  than  $32.5 
million  in  wages.  Housing  has  a  ripple 
effect  throughout  other  sectors  of  the 
econ<Hny— homebuilders  require  glass, 
stone,  (day,  metals,  electric  equiiHnent, 
and  business  services.  Hcmie  buyers  re- 
quire everything  from  grass  seed  to 
lawnmowers.  Assistance  to  home 
buyers  thtas  clearly  aids  our  economy. 

BOMBAOOOnaXB 

The  Housing  Opportunity  and  McHt- 
gage  Equitgr  Act  provides  an  incentive 
and  a  meins  to  save  for  a  Yuans  of 
one's  own.  This  incentive  Is  a  htwie 
savings  acoount  or  h(Hne  account  simi- 
lar to  the  individual  retlranent  ac- 
counts already  auth(niaed  by  statute 
for  retirement  savings.  These  h<mie  ac- 
counts would  be  simple  to  administer 
and  would  provide  a  mechanism  for 
tax  deferral,  rather  than  tax  avoid- 
ance. The  bill  contains  additional  re- 
strictions to  insure  that  the  accounts 
do  not  serve  as  tax  havens  for  the 
wealthy  and  to  prevent  an  unwarrant- 
ed drain  on  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  permits  an  individual  to  es- 
tablish a  home  account  and  to  obtain  a 
tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1.000— or 
$2,000  with  a  Joint  return— f(n>  ccmtri- 


butlons  to  the  account  each  year  for 
10  years.  An  Individual  or  married 
couple  may  acnimulate  up  to  $10,000 
plus  Investment  gain  over  the  life  of 
the  account.  In  addition,  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  deduction  will  be  phased 
out  at  an  income  level  between  $50,000 
and  $60,000.  The  bill  includes  qiecial 
rules  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
marry  or  are  divorced  after  they  have 
started  a  home  account. 

Ercept  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, such  as  death  or  divorce, 
these  housing  contributions  must  be 
used  for  a  home  purchase  by  the  end 
of  the  10th  year  after  an  initial  contri- 
buticm  is  made  to  the  account  or.  if 
earlier,  within  1  year  after  total  con- 
tributions to  the  account  equal 
$10,000.  When  the  funds  are  used  for 
the  home  purchase,  they  wiU  be  reci«>- 
tured  as  ordinary  in(x>me  over  a  period 
of  10  years  beginning  with  the  year  of 
distribution.  Any  amount  not  included 
in  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  before 
he  sells  his  principal  residence  will  be 
included  in  the  taxpayer's  gross 
InocKne  in  the  year  that  the  sale 
occurs. 

In  general,  any  distribution  made 
from  a  home  account  tliat  is  not  used 
to  purchase  the  individual's  primary 
residence  will  be  included  in  the  indi- 
vidual's gross  in<x)me  upon  distribu- 
tion and  subject  to  a  surtax  equal  to 
10  perooit  of  the  distribution. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
the  bill  would  work.  Suppose  a  couple 
whose  total  gross  income  is  $30,000 
contributes  $2,000  to  a  home  account 
each  year  from  1984  through  1987.  In 

1988,  the  couple  contributed  another 
$2,000.  By  this  time,  the  account  has 
grown  to  $11,500,  with  $10,000  of  con- 
tributions and  $1,500  of  invesUnent 
Income. 

The  tax  consequences  would  be  as 
follows.  The  couple  could  deduct 
$2,000  per  year  for  each  year  in  which 
they  made  a  contribution.  The  $1,500 
investment  income  has  accumulated 
tax  free.  Since  the  total  contributions 
to  the   account   reached   $10,000   in 

1989,  the  couple  must  use  the  funds  to 
pur^use  a  principal  residence  by  the 
Old  of  1990.  When  they  buy  that  resi- 
dence, the  $11,500  will  be  included  in 
the  (»uple's  gross  income  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  over  a  period  of  5  years— the 
number  of  years  the  (»uple  took  the 
deduction. 

aoosiao  lasnsTRT  nacntTAiaTT 
The  so-(»lled  re<»very  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  Is  stUl  uncertain  and  f  rag- 
Ue:  indeed,  the  housing  industry  is  still 
recovering  from  its  longest  recession 
since  World  War  n.  Unemployment  In 
the  construction  industry  is  still  at  20 
percent  It  is  estimated  that  prices  of 
neariy  all  materials  for  homebuilding 
have  risen  by  about  25  percent  over 
last  t»31,  keeping  future  housing  prices 
and  costs  to  potential  homeowners 
high.  Thus,  legislation  is  needed  to 


insure  the  future  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing. 

(URIAL  rOBMATKni 

Tax  policy  in  the  past  has  tended  to 
discourage  savings  and  enoouiage  cur- 
rent consumption.  The  savings  rate  of 
Americans  lias  htea  consistently  lower 
than  that  of  dtlaens  of  other  industri- 
alised nations,  dampening  in  turn  our 
country's  ability  to  Invest  in  capital 
and  in  our  future.  The  Hotising  Op- 
portunity and  Mortgage  Equity  Act  Is 
Intoided  to  reverse  that  direethm  by 
encouraging  an  inyiortant  segment  of 
sotAety  to  save  for  a  specific  goal— a 
home  of  one's  own.  I  firmly  believe 
that  Government  aid  in  the  form  of 
this  type  of  tax  incentive  will  be  an  ef- 
fective way  to  help  individuals  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  homeownershlp  while 
providing  much-needed  funds  to  .oi- 
courage  cM>ital  investment. 

BUOGBT  mFACT 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  keenly 
aware  that  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  to 
assure  a  strong,  (xmtinued  recovery. 
However.  (»ncem  about  the  budget 
deficit  should  not  mean  that  Congress 
must  ignore  i)otentially  worthwhile 
additions  to  the  incentives  in  the  Tax 
Code.  We  have  an  obligation  to  review 
these  incentives  periodically  and  revise 
them  when  appropriate.  But  that  is 
not  merely  a  euphemism  for  tax  in- 
creases. When  new  tax  incentives  are 
determined  to  be  appropriate  in 
today's  economy,  we  may  have  to 
review  other  incentives  to  keep  the 
revenue  costs  constant.  But,  if  an  idea 
such  as  the  home  account  is  deoned 
worthy,  we  should  be  able  to  find  a 
way  to  enact  the  legislation  without 
adding  significantly  to  the  deficit.  I 
think  the  limitations  intentionally 
contained  in  this  proposal  go  a  long 
way  to  minimize  the  revenue  impact 
We  may  have  to  do  more,  but  the  con- 
cept should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation as  a  real  incentive  to  potential 
home  buyers  and  a  benefit  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues Senators  Dou  and  Wallop  in 
sponsoring  the  Home  Opportunity  and 
Mortgage  Equity  Act  of  1983. 

I  have  traditionally  siwported  ef- 
forts to  provide  every  American  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  h(Hne. 
During  the  97th  Congress  I  introduced 
S.  1072,  which  would  have  provided 
f  imds  for  affordable  home  mortgages 
through  a  device  similar  to  an  all- 
savers'  certificate.  In  addition,  I  have 
supported  the  tax-exempt  status  for 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  as  a  means  to 
get  low  interest  money  to  those  who 
would  not  normally  be  able  to  buy  a 
home.  This  last  method  has  come 
under  fire  recently  as  not  being  the 
most  cost«ffective  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  goaJ.  I  do  believe  this  leg- 
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iirtiidi  «e  intnidnoe  today  will 

be  Midi  a  eaat«tteettve  method. 

Ttm  pwMem  m  wefc  to  eddrew  with 
thto  Hg«-*«»*««  is  twofold:  Infleltnti  to 
piHbtav  the  priee  of  honoe  hii^ier  and 
hltfier.  and  hlili  Intereat  ratea  have 
United  home  Imyen  to  thoee  with 
hli^  InoaBMB  and  ready  eaah.  In  1963. 
the  averace  pwrchaew  prtee  of  a  new 
home  In  the  matted  States  waa  $n.000 
irtiDe  the  averace  prloe  of  an  eziatlng 
home  waa  I8M00.  In  that  nme  year  It 
took  about  in.000  In  tnoome  to  aff (»d 
to  buy  the  median  priced  odatinc 
hone  at  intereat  ratea  ranging  near  15 
percent.  There  waa  only  M.000  new 
homea  buOt  in  1M3  that  had  a  pur- 
diaae  price  under  $50,000  and  only 
16.4  percent  of  all  ezietJnc  hotnee  aold 
had  a  price  below  $40,000.  Thus,  a 
person  of  rdatively  meager  means  has 
very  little  dianoe  of  ever  being  able  to 
aff ord  a  hoeae. 

Without  aaristanoe  from  parents  or 
other  relatives  or  employers  most 
jroung  people  cannot  aff(»d  to  set 
aalde  w««»g*«  money  to  make  a  down- 
payment  on  a  home.  This  problem  was 
identified  last  year  by  the  President's 
Conmlsslon  on  H«?"«''*g  While  there 
are  programa  which  address  the  high 
interest  ratea  cA  home  mortgages  this 
Ul^latlnn  is  the  only  method  which 
addresses  the  inability  to  obtain  the 
cash  for  a  downpayment. 

Further,  theee  HOME  accounts  wUl 
have  many  poatttve  economic  effects. 
They  wHl  provide  a  constant  source  of 
income  for  the  mortgage  capital  mar- 
kets bringing  stability  to  these  volatile 
markets.  They  will  give  a  boost  to  the 
rtrprrssril  housing  industry  in  the 
United  States  which  will  have  a  ripple 
effect  throughout  many  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  This,  in  turn,  will 
have  a  poatUve  effect  on  employment. 

A  HOMB  account  provides  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  ability  to  help  himself. 
The  HOME  account  allows  him  to  set 
aside  money  that  he  has  earned  for  his 
first  home  free  from  taxation  until  he 
af^»^"y  spends  the  m<xiey  on  the 
home.  Then,  the  taxes  which  were  de- 
ferred are  paid  back  into  the  Treasury 
over  a  limited  period  of  time. 

The  HOME  account  will  help  the 
first-time  homeowner  achieve  his 
dream,  it  wiU  encourage  savings  and 
wiU  assist  the  faltering  housing  indus- 
try. Because  it  is  structiuwd  like  an 
IRA  it  win  be  easily  understood  and 
more  likely  to  be  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  I  urge  the  Saute  to  take 
<IuiGk  action  on  this  legislations 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Housing  Opportunity  and 
Mortgage  Equity  Act  of  1983.  intro- 
duced by  the  Sooator  fn»n  Wyoming. 
Thia  Un.  when  engcted.  wUl  aUow 
first-time  homebuyos  to  cmtribute  to 
a  h*"»«*^  opportunity  mortgage 
equity  account  (HOME  account).  This 
account  is  baaed  on  the  concept  of  the 
individual  retirement  account  (IRA), 
irtiich  has  proved  to  be  very  popular 


with  the  American  people.  I  would 
note,  however,  that  the  HOME  ac- 
count is  neir  and  entirely  separate 
from  the  IRA. 

While  the  housing  market  has 
shown  significant  sings  of  recovery  In 
recent  months,  the  American  dream  of 
owning  your  own  house  is  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  some  Americans.  They 
simply  caimot  raise  the  nuniey  needed 
for  a  downpayment  on  the  house  of 
their  choice.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  the  average  downpajranent  for 
new  homea  exceeds  $6,000. 

The  HOME  account  addreeses  this 
problem  by  allowing  tax  deductible, 
tax  deferred  contrtbutiixis  up  to  $1,000 
(single)  and  $3,000  (joint)  to  be  made 
to  the  account  annually.  The  maxi- 
mum total  for  these  accounts  may  not 
exceed  $10,000.  Withdrawals  from  the 
account  for  home  purchases  would  be 
recaptured  as  ordinary  Income  over  a 
period  of  no  more  than  10  years. 

This  is  a  program  designed  as  a  self- 
help  measure  for  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance In  purchasing  their  first 
home.  It  Is  a  program  and  concept 
whose  time  has  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

By  Mr.  ET AMATO: 
a  1436.  A  tdll  to  permit  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  of  certain 
woik-related  sick  pay  received  by  New 
York  City  police  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


mw  TOSK  CITT  POUCB  omciM 

ns  nmnann  mmxn  %»-ti 
•  Mr.  I^AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  necessary  cor- 
rective legislation  to  protect  those 
New  York  City  police  officers  who 
have  been  hurt  unjustifiably  by  IRS 
Revenue  Ruling  83-77  issued  on  May 
9. 1983.  The  ruling  stipulates  that  indi- 
viduals who  receive  pay  while  on  leave 
may  not  have  their  wages  excluded 
from  Federal  taxation.  The  ruling  ex- 
onpts  compensation  due  to  service- 
coiuMCted  injury  or  sickness  if  local 
statute  spedficaUy  attests  to  this  fact. 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  New 
York  City  statutes  do  not  specify  that 
slA  pay  for  the  city's  police  officers  is 
strictly  due  to  Job-related  Injuries. 

The  IRS  ruling  retroactively  pun- 
ishes over  2.000  police  officers  that  re- 
ceived sick  pay  prior  to  May  9,  1983. 
Men  and  women  that  each  day  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  will  be  forced  to 
pay  back  taxes  because  of  injuries  suf- 
fered on  the  Job.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
wealthy  people  with  smart  tax  law- 
yers, but  honest  cops.  These  people 
are  guilty  of  only  following  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Can  we  in  good  conscience 
allow  the  inequity  inherent  in  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  this  IRS  ruling 
to  go  unchallenged? 

To  rectify  the  prospective  problem. 
New  Yorii  City's  police  officers  are 
trying  to  add  new  language  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  statute  and  thus  con- 


form with  the  IRS  ruUng.  The  IRS. 
however,  is  now  conducting  audtts  of 
the  more  than  2.000  pOllee  offloen  ret- 
roactively imparted  Ytf  the  ruUng  to 
deteimlne  the  bade  taxea  owed.  Many 
of  the  indtvidualB  audited  are  retired 
and  without  sufficient  means  to  pay 
theee  ba^  taxea.  Throu^  no  fault  of 
their  own.  more  than  2.000  retired  and 
active  pdlce  officers  wIU  have  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  to  comply  with 
the  IRS  ruling. 

Mr.  Preskloit.  my  bill  wUl  exempt 
New  York  City  police  officers  from  the 
retroactive  impact  of  IRS  Revenue 
Ridtaig  83-77  if  documentation  proves 
that  sick  pay  was  received  from  service 
related  niness  or  injury.  I  see  no 
reason  why  honest  individuals  should 
be  punished  for  complying  with  the 
then  existing  interpretation  of  the 
law.  It  Is  not  my  Intentkm  to  rewrite 
tax  law  or  overstep  the  legitimate  pur- 
view of  the  ms.  Rather.  I  hm>e  to  add 
equity  to  IRS  Ruling  83-77.  The  pro- 
spective nature  of  the  ruling  will 
ranain  as  the  IRS  originally  envi- 
sioned. Only  the  police  officers 
harmed  by  the  retroactive  impact  of 
the  ruling  will  be  assisted  by  this  legis- 
lation. In  this  way.  the  police  officers 
of  New  York  City  who  have  given  so 
much  to  sodety  wUl  not  be  needlessly 
punished  by  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  RaooBD  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcosD.  as  follows: 

S.  1436 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreaentativea   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrtu  aMaemblei, 

SCCnON  1.  SICK  PAY  FOS  NIW  YO«K  CfTT  POUCB 
POB  WOBK-BSLATIO  DUinUB  CX- 
CLUDBD  PBOH  GIOSS  INCOHB. 

(a)  Ik  Oksbal.— Notwltbstsndins  sny 
reculstion  or  rulins  imder  section  104(a)  of 
the  Intenisl  Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  the 
contrary,  any  payments  received  during  the 
3-year  period  endlns  May  9.  1983.  by  a 
police  officer  employed  by  the  City  of  New 
York.  New  York,  under  terms  of  a  union 
contract  between  such  Ctty  and  the  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  for  work-re- 
lated injuries  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  police  officer. 

(b)  CnmncATioM.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  payments  described  in  such  subsec- 
tion if  such  police  officer  received  a  certifi- 
cation that  such  injury  was  work-related 
from  his  employer  before  May  9,  I983.0 


By  Mr.  PERCTS'  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DncoH): 
8.  1437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  to  treat  certahi  coal  gasificar 
tion  facilities  as  transitional  safe 
harbor  lease  propertjr;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

AUIS-eHAUaaS  SAPS  HASBOa  LBSSniG 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
DixoH  and  I  are  Introducing  this  bill 
on  behalf  of  a  company  in  Illinois. 


Allls-Chalmers.  and  its  wtaoUy  owned 
subsidiary.  iQIaOAS,  irtildi  had  oom- 
Dieted  oondtruction  of  appraximately 
one-half  of  the  $135  mflUon  Wood 
River  coal  gaslflfation  ^ant  on  the 
day  that  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiaeal 
ReaponaibOtty  Act  of  lOiS  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Houae  and  Senate  con- 
ference cohunittee.  Conatnictlon  of 
the  plant  will  be  completed  and  wiU  be 
phased  Into  servloe  in  the  near  future. 

Before  enactment  of  thIa  1963  Tax 
Act.  Allis-Cbalmers  contemplated  seU- 
ing  the  tax  benefits  appUcable  to  the 
plant  by  means  of  a  safe  harbor  leaae. 
They  reasonably  anticipated  obtalntaig 
approximately  $27  million  from  a 
qualified  lessor.  The  new  rules  wUl 
permit  than  to  sell  the  tax  beneflta  at- 
tributable to  only  45  percent  of  its  in- 
vestment hi  the  Wood  River  property. 

This  niinois  ccHnpany  has  not  been  a 
redpimt  of  any  Department  of 
Energy,  or  Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation 
fundtaig  with  respect  to  the  Wood 
River  plant  Rather,  oonstruction  has 
been  funded  by  Allls-Chalmers.  a  con- 
sortium of  utility  companies  and  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  changes  in  the 
safe  harbor  leasing  provisions  occa- 
sioned by  the  enactment  of  the  1982 
Tax  Act  piece  a  substantial  additional 
burden  on  the  company  In  its  efforts 
to  fund  the  completion  and  startup  of 
this  fadUty.  Under  new  rules,  the  com- 
pany will  suffer  a  loss  of  between  $9 
and  $18  mUUon. 

The  change  Senator  Docok  and  I  are 
recommending  is  iM*""**"  to  that  al- 
ready provided  taxpayers  Involved  in 
the  producti<m  of  steeL  This  Is  the 
only  coal  tasif  icatl<m  plant  that  wUl 
be  placed  to  service  befcwe  January  1. 
1984.  Thus^  the  revmue  impact  is  not 
great.  The  company  would  have  met 
the  July  I.  1983  "Placed  in  Service" 
date  originklly  pn^MMcd  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Ooimnlttee.  This  date  was 
changed  to  January  1.  1983  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  oommittee. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have 
been  exhorting  industry,  bustaieas.  and 
govenunenft  to  bum  coal  and  reduce 
our  oil  imports.  The  process  developed 
by  this  firm  will  turn  hi^  sulfur  coal 
into  usable,  environmentally  accepta- 
ble, low  Btu  gas  for  use  in  the  electric 
utUity  industry  in  the  near  term  and 
for  use  in  other  industries  at  a  later 
date.  The  gas  produced  can  also  be 
used  as  a  iubstitute  in  equipment  not 
designed  te  bum  coaL  This  legi8lati<m 
will  aid  the  coal  industry  in  using  the 
enormous  reserves  of  high  sulfur  coal 
that  now  lie  within  our  borders,  wUl 
return  thousands  of  unemployed  coal 
miners  to  gainful  employment,  and 
wQl  provide  a  viable  replaconent  for 
costly  imported  olL 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  private  ven- 
ture which,  in  the  long  run.  wUl  assist 
coal  Statei  with  high  sulfur  coal  re- 
sorvea  and  the  Nation  aa  a  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  hi  bi- 
partisan support  of  tills  leglalation. 


By  Mr.  WILSON: 
8J.  Rea.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  week 
tffififintiiy  June  3  throu^  June  9. 
1984.  as  "National  Theat«  WeA";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


■ATIOUL  XHBATI 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  tat  the  designation  of  the 
weA  of  Jime  3  through  June  9,  IWA, 
as  "National  Theater  Week."  I  hope 
my  distinguished  colleagues  will  con- 
sider Joining  this  effort  with  their  co- 
sponaorship. 

This  Joint  resolution  continues  a  tra- 
dition estabUshed  by  the  97th  Con- 
gress when  it  passed  a  nearly  identical 
reaolutlon  proclaiming  "National  The- 
ater Week"  last  year.  That  prodamar 
tkm  gained  the  support  of  President 
Reagan,  over  230  theaters,  30  theatri- 
cal (nrganiaations,  and  5  major  nation- 
wide theatrical  unions.  The  Commit- 
tee for  National  Theater  Week  has  re- 
quested that  this  resolution  be  intro- 
duced on  June  8  in  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  f  oimding  of  the 
Act<»8'  Fund  of  America. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  have 
seen  an  encouraging  rebirth  of  theater 
in  America.  This  has  been  true  not 
only  in  major  urban  areas,  where  pro- 
ffaslnnal  theater  has  a  long  history, 
but  also  in  smaller  communities  and 
towns  where  both  professional  and 
amateur  productions  are  bringing  the- 
ater to  new  audiences. 

The  continued  success  of  this  vital 
art  form  requires  the  continued  com- 
mitment of  both  large  and  small  com- 
munities, philanthropic  organizations, 
dynamic  actors,  actresses,  and  stage 
crews  of  all  ages,  and,  of  course,  the 
theatergoer.  National  Theater  Week  is 
desiiTiated  as  a  time  to  recognize  and 
affirm  the  commitment  of  these 
groiQS  and  individuals  to  keeping  the- 
ator  alive,  and  as  a  badcdrop  for  new 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  build  legiti- 
mate theater. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  my 
colleagues  give  serious  consideration 
to  Joining  this  effort  through  cospon- 
sorship.  I  would  also  ask  uiumlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rboobd,  as  follows: 
8.J.  Res.  113 

Whereas  many  Americans  have  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  theater;  and 

Whereas  the  theaters  of  America  have  pi- 
meered  the  way  for  many  performers  and 
have  ghroi  them  their  start  in  vaudeviUe 
and  stage;  and 

Whereas  theater  is  broui^t  to  Americans 
through  high  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 
nity theato'  groups  as  well  as  throui^  pro- 
f earional  art*"g  Ttunpan*— ;  and 

Whereas  dtlsens  of  America  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  the  theater  arts  in 
the  Natian's  interest;  and 


Whereas  many  indMduals  and 
ttons  are  hailing  the  strength  and  vttality  of 
the  theaters  of  America:  Now.  thoefore,  be 
It 

Jtesolved  by  the  Senate  amd  Howe  oT  A9- 
resestatfties  of  the  United  8tate$  of  Amaiea 
<a  OoNirms  ■wfwWsd',  That  the  week  of 
June  3  through  Jane  9.  1904  shall  be  pro- 
claimed "National  Theater  WeA"  thnmgh- 
out  the  country,  and  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorised  to  iasae  a 
modamation  calling  upon  the  dtlscfis  to 
support  this  effort  with  assistanre  to  thea- 
ters throutfiout  the  country.* 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS 
s.  lea 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pill,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RnsLB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
102.  a  bOl  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  G«mal  Services  to  notify  States  of 
the  avaHabOity  of  surplus  real  proper- 
ty and  to  omvey  at  reduced  cost  ca- 
tain  surplus  real  pnH>erty  for  public 
IMuk  or  public  recreational  use  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

S.  SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  oomon- 
sor  of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Ckide  of  1954  to  make  per- 
manent the  deductkm  for  charitable 
contributions  by  nonitonlzers. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothikax.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsukaga).  the  Senator  fnxn 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zobihskt),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bub- 
dick)  were  added  as  coqionsors  of  S. 
337,  supra. 

S.SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfixlo,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Verm<mt 
(Mr.  Statpobo)  was  added  as  a  cospcm- 
sor  of  S.  688.  a  bOl  to  provide  that, 
unless  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
actively  partlc^ates  in  negotiations 
with  all  major  parties  to  the  ctmfllct 
which  are  willing  to  participate  unom- 
dltionally  in  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  cease-fire  snd  an 
equitable  political  solution  to  hostil- 
ities. UJS.  military  support  for  El  Sal- 
vador shall  be  terminated,  with  miU- 
tary  assistance  funds  to  be  transf ored 
for  use  for  development-  and  humani- 
tarian assistanoe. 

S.  T«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warhxb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BmcAMAH)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to  assure  the 
continued  protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  maiketing  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thobkohd.  the 
name  of  the  SenaUn-  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoHGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
q^onsor  of  S.  801,  a  bill  to  ammd  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  estabUsh  a 
program  to  provide  high  school  gradu- 
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atcB  wtth  tarhntol  tnlntnc  in  lidllB 
needed  toy  the  AnMd  Poras  tn  return 
for  a  commitment  for  enlhttfid  aervtoe 
In  the  Aimed  Foroee.  , 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bum.  the 
name  of  the  BaaaXm  from  Kentu^y 
(Mr.  HvaauRoii)  was  added  as  a  co- 
apoaor  of  &  94S.  a  bffl  to  reform  Fed- 
eral criminal  and  etvO  forfeiture. 

I.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exov.  the 
WMB*  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Uand  (Mr.  Psix)  was  added  as  a  oo- 
vonaor  of  &  MS.  a  Mil  to  amend  title 
S8.  United  States  Code,  to  modify  the 
rule  for  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  payment  of  certain  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  in  the  case  of 
hospttaUMd  veterans, 
a.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haniz,  the 
namw  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  WfeicKiB).  the  Senator  from 
Neteaska  (Mr.  ZcHmiSKT).  and  the 
Bcnator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  oosponsors  of 
8.  1144.  a  Ull  to  suspend  periodic  re- 
riews  of  disability  beneficiaries  having 
Qioital  impairments  pending  regula- 
tory refwm  of  the  disability  determi- 
nation process. 

B.  iiat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfuld.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  (Mr.  Pbbbslib).  the  Senator 
from  M«*^*'«g»"  (Mr.  I^vn).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoif- 
OAS).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoK).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  LAunmno).  the  Senator  from 
Connectieut  (Mr.  Dood).  the  Senator 
from  New  Toi^  (Mr.  MoTinHAii).  and 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  DaCoii- 
cna)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1159.  a  UU  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  extend  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  export  of  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oiL 

8.  IIM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oldih.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnmi  ICaryland 
(Mr.  SA>BAins)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  1163.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
death  benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firefight- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  iaa« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Houmos)  was  added  as  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  S.  1226.  a  bOl  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  respond  to  public  health 
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S.  ISTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHikras.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  tnxa  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kbhxdt).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  CaAVSTOii).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bbaiobt). 


NOTth  Dakota  (Mr.  Buamcx)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1271.  a  Mil 
to  encourage  dtiaen  participation  in 
wildlife  conservation  programs  and  to 
establish  the  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Foundation. 

s.  isai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhrst.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  lyAMATO)  was  added  as  a  coepon- 
aor  of  S.  1361.  a  biU  to  require  notice 
on  aodal  security  checks  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  law  to  conunlt  forgery  in 
conjimction  with  the  cashing  of  those 
checks. 

S.  1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exom.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jbpsbh)  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiBOLX)  were  added  as  co- 
sptmsors  of  S.  1407.  a  bill  to  protect 
purchasers  for  used  autCHUobiles  from 
fraudulent  practices  sssodated  with 
automobfle  odometer  modifications, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

aiRATi  jonrr  ssaoLanos  tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pbbslsr)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
77.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  "Na- 
tional Animal  Agriculture  Week." 
•aiAn  JomT  ■ooLirnoH  i04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oash,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chub)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  DuaamBBoaa)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  July  20  of  each  year  as 
"^pace  Exploration  Day." 

SKRATX  COHCUKHXirr  ISSOLUTIOll  44 

At  the  request  of  liCr.  Jkpskn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pbbct)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44.  a 
conciirrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  con- 
tinuing possibility  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  withholding  from  interest 
and  dividends  will  be  repealed  is  creat- 
ing, for  all  payors,  an  undue  hardship 
within  the  meaning  of  section  308(b) 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  exercise 
his  authority  under  such  section  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  such  provi- 
sions until  December  31, 1983. 

SIMATB  USOLOnOIl  1 14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paassixa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  STArroRD)  was  added  as  a  co6P<hi- 
sor  for  Senate  Resolution  114.  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  certain  rural  fire  protec- 
tion programs  should  receive  a  level  of 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  Is  at 
least  as  lilgh  as  the  level  of  funding 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  ZoannxT,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Mctkowski)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bzbbi)  were 
added  as  covonsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 139.  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendation  of  the  stiidy  group  of 
Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  to 
abolish  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FESDERAL  OFFENSE  FOR  REPEAT 
VIOLENT  OFFENSES 


EAST  AMENDMENT  NO.  1310 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  EAST  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  52)  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowinr 

"Tmjsn 

"Sac.  201.  This  title  may  be  referred  to  a> 
the  Capital  Punishment  Reform  Act  of 
1983. 

"8k.  202.  Chapter  81  (reUtins  to  Su- 
preme Court)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

'Sic.  1259.  (>kpital  caaes  from  SUtes 
courts:  vedal  rule 

'(a)  Final  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered 
by  the  highest  court  of  a  State  in  which  a 
decision  could  be  had.  in  criminal  caaes  in 
which  the  death  penalty  has  been  impoaed. 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  by 
appeal  where  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  a 
State  is  drawn  In  question  on  grounds  which 
would  be  grounds  for  review,  whether  by 
appeal,  certiorari,  or  otherwise  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  without  regard  to  this  section. 
Tot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"highest  court  of  State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

-(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  court  ordained  and  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  shall  have  any  Jurisdiction 
to  review  or  otherwise  vitiate  any  Judgment 
or  decree  of  a  State  court  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  review  under  this  sec- 
tion.'; and 

"(2)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
'1259.  Capital  caaes  frmn  State  courts:  spe- 
cial rule'. 

"Sbc.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  apply  with  respect 
to  cases  pending  on  or  after  such  date, 
except  that  not  more  than  one  application 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  filed 
under  section  2354  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Co6t.  to  be  heard  and  detennined  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  any  amendment 


by  this  Act.  with  rapaet  to  aaeh 
ss  BBifht  ottMrwlse  be  beaid.  of  sn 
tndMdusl  wi^  ss  ol  sufoh  dste  Has  ben 
twrtttii*i^  to  death.  If  no  appoctanlty  for 
Fadana  JudldU  rerisw  or  vttlstlan  of  audi 
aantenca.  otbsr  than  hal 
for  audi  Indtvldaal  OD  auclK 


the 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 


Mr. 


HEUCB  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  ISll 

HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Jarsmr,  and  Mr. 
proposed  a|i  amendment  to 
ment  No.  1396,  as  modlflad.  to  the  bill 
(&  695)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreemmts  Act  to  autboriM  conaent 
to  and  authlniae  approprlatioas  for  an 
incieaae  in  tbe  XJB.  quota  In  the  Inter- 
national Manetary  Fund  and  to  au- 
thorlM  amvcmriatiaaB  for  Increaaed 
VS.  partidtetkm  on  the  IMF's  gener- 
al arrangeinents  to  bcnrov:  as  f cdlows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  propoaed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  number  1396.  taiaert 
tbe  following: 

"Sac.  45.  (a)  In  order  to  eontribatc  to 
iMMl  sooiMNalc  BtaUllty  tbroogb  a  oDopenk 
ttve  tramewo^t  f or  the  oondnet  of  a  tree  and 
market  oriented  syatem  of  worid  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural coiamodittea  and  produeta  there- 
of, tbe  Secretanr  of  the  Treasmy  shall  in- 
struct tbe  Udtted  Statea  KseeuUve  Director 
to  tbe  Fund  to  prapoae  and  to  vote  for  the 
adoption  by  the  Fund  of  the  foOowtnc  poll- 
dea  with  respect  to  any  parrtiaaiw.  draw- 
tnci.  or  other  uae  of  Fund  laaouicea  (indud- 
Ing  loaM  under  the  Oeoenl  Anaacementa 
to  Borrow),  by  members,  except  for  pur- 
eliasea  or  drawings  within  a  meaaber'a  re- 
serve tranehet 

"(1)  That  prior  to  reeeivinc  Fund  re- 
aouroes.  a  member  must  present  to  the  FUnd 
inf ormatkm  describing  all  direct  or  indirect 
export  subaidleB.  takdudtaic  among  other 
things  tbe  use  of  spedal  tax  tneentbres  snd 
subaldiaed  flaandng  for  exports,  employed 
by  such  '"•"■h*^  in  connertlnp  with  the  ex- 
pwtlng  of  SgrieidturBl  commwlitles  and 
products  theneof  to  fordtn  eonntriea. 

"(3)  Prior  ta  reodving  Fteid  resources,  if  It 
iadeterminect  by  the  Fund  ttast  the  export 
subsidies  bettc  emrioyed  by  sodi  member 
are  predatory  exprat  subsidies  sad  the  U.& 
Executive  DUector  to  the  FUnd  bss  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
oonsultation  with  tbe  United  States  Trade 
Representaltfe.  that  audi  subskUea  have  an 
adverae  tanpact  on  United  Statea  exporta  of 
agrleultural  commodltlea  and  products 
thneof ,  such  membCT  must  agree  to  a  ape- 
dfle  program  of  stepa  to  »itminat»  expedi- 
tloualy  such  predatory  export  suhsldleB  over 
a  period  of  time  not  to  exaeed  three  years. 

"(b)  For  ptapoaea  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  ttala 
section,  tbe  tenn  'predatory  export  aubsl- 
dlea'  means  the  provtaion  by  any  country  or 
onanlsatfcih  of  ooontriea.  or  tawtnimentali- 
ty  thereof,  of  any  finandal  aaiatanrf 
ttirou^  loaas.  payraenta,  or  ffwnparaWe 
rff— M  (Indudiiig  tbe  uae  of  «wdal  tax  in- 
oentlvea  or  mtbaidlaed  finandng  for  exports) 
to  any  pMsoU  in  oonneetlaa  wttb  the  export 
nle  to  a  thUd  country  of  agrienltuial  com- 
modltlea and*  products  thereof  produced  in 
such  country  or  organlaatlon  of  coontilea. 
that  has  the  effect  of  lowering  tbe  export 
price,  direeU»  or  Indlreetly.  of  such 


snd  products  thereof  to  leas  tban 
bItfMat  comparahlf  price  that  a  like 
'  or  produd  thereof  produced  and 
In  the  UUlted  States  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  same  third  country  In  the  or- 
dluaiy  course  of  trade. 

'^e)  Not  Ister  thsn  January  1.  1985.  Vtxt 
nialilnnr  abafl  prepare  and  trananlt  a 
report  to  Ooogreas  aetttng  forth  his  determl- 
natlon  on  whether  the  Fund  has  adopted 
and  folly  Implemented  the  poUdea  set  forth 
tai  ni^ftir**""  (a)  of  this  aectkm.". 


South  Yemen.  Tugodavla,  and  Vietnam 
until  'such  countrlea  hold  free  electlona, 
irtioae  talmeas  is  volfied  by  intematiaaal 
obaervera.  and  permit  unresteieted  and  free 
emigration,  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  religion  or  ethnic  migin.". 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1312 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  DbCohcimi)  pro- 
I  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695; 
as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  6.  add  a  new  sutaaection  (a) 
and  rdetter  aU  subaequent  subsections  ac- 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Sectkm  4(b)  of  the  Bretton 
Woodi  AgreemenU  Ad  (32  XS&C.  28«b)  is 


(1)  by  »miw«ng  subparagraph  (5)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(iXA)  The  (Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  with  reaped  to  the  partldpaUcm  of 
the  Ublted  States  in  the  Fund  and  in  \3m 
Bank. 

"(B)  |**g«»"«t»»g  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Ad.  and  at  intervals  of 
ninety  days  thereafter  for  the  next  three 
yeaia.  the  CooncQ  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Preddent  and  to  the  Ck>ngreas  a 
TVpati  llatlns  all  applications  which  have 
been  fDed  during  the  preceding  ninety  days 
with  the  Fund  and  with  the  Bank  for  asaist- 
aaee  whieta  would  eatablish  or  enhance  the 
capacity  of  any  country  to  produce  a  com- 
modity for  export,  if — 

"(1)  such  commodity  is  in  surplus  on  world 
msriteta  or  is  likely  to  be  in  surplus  on  world 
markets  at  the  time  the  resulting  productive 
^.fip^ty  is  expected  to  become  operative: 


"(11)  such  iumJitf"^**  wHl  cause  substantial 
Injury  to  United  States  producers  of  the 
or  competing  commodity.": 


(3)  by  tnaerUng  a  new  subparagraph  (8)  to 
read  aa  f dlowa: 

"(8)  The  general  policy  objectives  for  the 
guidance  of  reprcecntatlves  of  the  United 
Statea  on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  shall  take 
into  account  the  effed  that  country  adjust- 
ment programs  have  upon  individual  indus- 
try sectors  and  international  commodity 
markets  (1)  to  »«<w<tni«»  guy  projected  ad- 
verse impacts:  and  (ii)  to  avoid  wherever 
poasttde  government  sufaddizatlon  of  pro- 
duetkm  and  exports  of  international  com- 
modities without  regard  to  econ<»nic  condi- 
tlons  In  the  ma^ets  for  such  commodities.". 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1314 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ExoH.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  MaidCtncB,  Mr. 
McClubx,  and  Mrs.  Hawkdis)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695. 
supra;  (which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied) as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  Utle  I.  add  the  f  oUowing: 
Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  international  banking  system  is 
currently  threatened  by  a  series  of  national 
financial  crises: 

(2)  the  Ckmgress  wants  to  find  a  aoliition 
to  the  currait  monetary  crisis  which  will 
result  in  a  stable  monetary  system  and  pres- 
ervatlim  of  a  liberal  international  economy; 

(3)  this  solution  must  be  found  without 
placing  inordinate  pressures  cm  United 
States  credit  markets: 

(4)  the  breakdown  in  tbe  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  system  has  contributed  direcUy  to 
these  problems: 

(5)  Uie  economic  polides  prescribed  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  often  are 
harmful  to  eocmomlc  growth:  and 

(6)  the  International  Monetary  Fund  cur- 
rently holds  approximately  $40.000.000.0(M 
of  uncmnmltted  assets  in  the  form  of  gold 
bullion. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
(1)    restoration    of    a    stable    monetary 
syston   is   necessary   to   assure   economic 
growth  and  to  maintain  a  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  syston; 

(3)  as  a  first  step  toward  this  restoration 
the  United  States  should  host  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  monetary  system 
to  Investigate  its  systemic  problems: 

(3)  in  coping  with  the  current  financial 
crisis  and  prior  to  any  quota  increase,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  should  make 
full  use  of  its  current  assets,  induding  its 
gold  holdings: 

(4)  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  revise  the  conditions  placed  on  its 
loans  so  as  to  encourage  economic  growth: 
and 

(5)  any  additional  finandal  resources 
made  available  during  the  current  crisis 
should  be  made  available  on  a  temporary 
basis,  preferably  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1313 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  add  the  following  new 

"Ssc.  45.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
fhaii  tnstrud  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  tbe  Fund  to  actively  oppose  and 
vote  againd  any  credit  drawings  on  the 
Fund  or  any  of  its  facilities  by  Afghanistan. 
Hungary,  Kampuchea,  Laos.  Nicaragua. 
people's    Republic    of    Cbina.    Rmnanla. 


WARNER  (AND  EXON)    ' 
ABCENDMENT  NO.  1315 

BCr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EzoH)  proposed  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  695.  supra;  ss  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  section  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Energy  to  undertake  a  study  and  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  60  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislatitm  on  the  past  and  po- 
tential impad  of  International  Monetary 
Fund  loan  quota  extensions  on  world  oQ 
prices. 
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for  guannteaiac  kwia  to  waeh  aaaD  biwl- 


QLKNN  (AMD  OTHERS) 
NO.  1S16 


(Ordered  to  He  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CUXNN  iter  talmeelf.  Mr.  Buk- 
mxi  and  Mr.  tUmaouni  submitted  an 
amenAnent  Intended  to  be  propoaed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (&  MB)  to  amend 
the  Kxport-Import  Bank  of  1M5;  ai 
foDovK 

Hialiinliw  vttb  IM«e  U.  Une  13.  ■trike  out 
■n  thrmwb  pace  14.  line  5.  tsoi  inaett  In  lieu 
tbeteof  tbe  foUofvtiir 


lot.  Sectkm  Md)  of  tbe  Export- 
Ik  Act  of  IMS  Is  MneiMiert  to  nad 
mUOkma: 

"i&HD  Tbere  ia  hereby  eatabllabed  an  Ad- 
vlaory  Oanmtttae  to  oonalat  of  twelve  mem- 
ben  «bo  dwn  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
on  the  reooamendatlon  of  the 
of  the  Bank,  and  who  ahaD  be 
tanadly  lepnatntathre  of  produetlon.  oom- 
meroe.  finanee.  acricultore.  labor,  serrteea. 
and  State  loverament.  except  that  not  leaa 
than  three  mcmbeis  appointed  to  the  Adrl- 
aory  Ooaualttee  ibaU  be  lepieatntatbre  of 
the  anaU  IwwIimm  community.  The  Adriao- 
ly  OoBamlttee  ahaU  meet  at  least  once  each 
quarter. 

"it)  The  AdTlaory  Committee  ahaU  adviae 
the  Bank  on  tta  procrama.  and  shall  submit, 
-with  the  report  vedfled  under  seetkm 
acbKlXA)  d  this  Act.  Its  own  commenU  to 
the  Oonsrem  oo  the  extent  to  whidi  tbe 
Bank  la  Baeettnc  Its  manrtatif  to  provide  com- 
petitive «'««~-«»>g  to  expand  United  Statea 
expoita,  and  any  sunesttons  for  tanprove- 
mentataitblB  regard.". 

On  pace  IS.  between  llnea  4  and  S.  taiaert 
thefoDowinc: 

(cKl)  Section  MO  of  such  Act  laamended 
by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oDowtaic: 
"Of  the  five  meaabers  of  the  Board  appotait- 
ed  by  the  Preaident.  not  leaa  than  one  such 
be  selected  from  the  small 
aunity  and  shaU  represent  the 
lofsmaUbustaMss.". 
(S)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
made  by  paiagraph  (1),  the  first  member 
appointed  by  the  Preaident  to  the  Board  of 
Directora  of  the  Bxport-lmport  Bank  of  the 
United  Statea  aftCT  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
of  thia  aection  shall  be  sriected  from 
the  anall  buatnem  community  and 
at  the  interests  of  smaU  Iwsi- 


On  paie  19.  line  4.  aft»  the  period  inaert 


On  paae  M.  strike  out  Unes  S  through  12. 

On  pace  1*.  between  Unes  IS  and  17, 
taMertthefoHowins: 

<e)  Seetian  Ka)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foDowtaig: 

"(1)  IB  furtherance  of  the  Bank's  policy  of 
aettvdy  aaristinc  in  the  development  of 


than  S  per  centum  of  the 
of  new  direct  loana  the 
ded  in  appro- 
far  fiscal  year  lSg4.  shall  be 
the  flnanrlng  of  exports  by 
(as  defined  in  sec- 
lAet): 
S  per  centum  of  the 
of  loana  the  Bank  may 
in   appropriation 
Acta,  fto  flaeal  year  ItM.  shall  be 


UM 


"(iH)  not  leas  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
principal  amount  of  new  direct  loana  the 
Bank  may  approve,  aa  provided  tai  appro- 
priattai  Acta,  for  flaeal  year  ISM.  and  the 
flaeal  years  thereafter  shaU  be  raaerved  for 
the  ttnmfMt^  of  exports  by  sudi  saaall  buai- 


"(iv)  not  leas  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
principal  amount  of  loana  the  Bank  may 
guarantee,  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acta,  for  flaeal  year  190S.  and  the  fiacal 
years  thereafter  ahaU  be  reaerred  for  guar- 
ant^^twa  loana  to  such  small  businem  con- 


•(B)  it  shall  be  a  goal  of  the  Bank  to  pro- 
vide not  lem  than  10  per  '«t"*"—  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  Bank's  loana  and  guar 
anteea  during  fiacal  year  1964  and  not  less 
than  M  per  centum  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
sudi  loons  and  guaranteea  during  fiacal  year 
19M  and  the  fiacal  years  thereafter  to  such 


(d)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  194B  (12  V&C.  6S8c(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  united  Statea  shall  tranamit  to  the  Oon- 
gress  on  January  1  of  eadi  year  a  complete 
and  detailed  report  of  Its  operations  for  the 
precedinc  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  (12  VS.C. 
62Sg(b))  is  smended— 

(1)  by  taiaertlng  "comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed" after  "contain  a";  and 

(2)  by  tnaertlng  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "The  report  shall  also  contain 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  deacription  of 
plans  which  the  Bank  will  tanplement 
during  the  next  fiacal  year  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisioas  of  section  2(aM2)  of  this 
Act  reguding  loans  and  guarantees  to  small 
business  concema.  With  respect  to  each  loan 
or  loan  guarantee  made  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  each  such  report  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee, 
the  «*— «r»"r  which  received  such  loan  or 
loan  guarantee,  and  whether  or  not  such 
'■"'"P^T  is  a  smaQ  businem  concern.". 

(f)  Sectkm  2(bXlXA)  of  such  Act  (12 
VAC.  6M(b)(lXA))  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  by  Inserting  ". 
Including  the  Small  BustaieH  Conunlttees," 
after  "Commltteea  of  Congrem": 

(2)  by  Inaerting  after  the  fourth  sentence 
the  following:  "This  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congrem  not  later  than  three 
months  after  the  end  of  the  reporting 
patod.":and 

(3)  in  the  sixth  sentence,  as  in  effect 
before  the  amoadment  made  by  paragraph 
(2>- 

(A)  by  Inaerting  ".  Including  small  busi- 
nem exporters."  after  "a  representative 
number  of  United  Statea  exporters";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  Including  regional  and 
local  banks,"  after  "commercial  lending  tn- 
sUtuUons". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
submitUng  today  an  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  (Ezim)  Bank  Act  of 
194S  which  is  designed  to  promote  and 
develop  exports  by  small-  and  medium- 
siae  UJB.  businesses. 

American  small-  and  medlum-siae 
businesses  have  the  potential  to  lead 
an  export  drive  whkh  would  create 
U.S.  Jobs  and  help  restore  the  competi- 
tiveness of  UA  Industry  In  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  untapped  potential  of  small 
business  becomes  aniarent  when  one 


June  8, 198S 

that  only  1  percent  of  Amer- 
ican manuteeturers  sell  over  M  per- 
cent of  our  exports,  and  that  91  per- 
cent of  Amertean  mannfarturera 
market  their  prodneta  only  wtttaln  the 
United  Statea.  America's  ■naUer  bual- 
neasea  are  Innovators  that  now  ac- 
count for  over  S8  percent  of  our  ONP 
and  all  of  the  increases  In  n.a  Jobs 
since  1909.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  between 
M.OOQ  and  90.000  JSB.  manufacturers 
have  exportable  products  but  are  not 
exporting.  Lack  of  maiketing  expertise 
and  taiadequate  financing  are  the 
major  reasons  these  companies  are  not 
exporting  their  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wximhank  has 
lost  many  (vportunltles  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  as  a  result  of  the  dog- 
matic hands-off  attitude  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  American 
bustneases,  particularly  smaller  busi- 
nesses, face  ccnnpetiUve  disadvantages 
In  International  maikets  where  foreign 
governments  play  much  more  aggres- 
sive roles  In  flnanrlng  exports  on  soft 
terms.  Failure  of  the  Wxlmbank  to 
take  a  more  active  role,  and  to  support 
smaller  JjJA.  exporters,  has  cost  the 
United  States  bOlkms  of  dollars  In  lost 
export  sales.  This  in  turn,  has  cost  us 
thousands  of  T3&.  Jobs  and  has  materi- 
ally Increased  U.S.  trade  deficits.  Our 
failure  to  match  subsidlaed  foreign 
export  financing  terms  has  under- 
mined our  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  senseless  export  credit  wars. 

My  amendment  addresses  these 
problems.  It  would  redirect  some  of 
the  resources  and  attention  of  the  Ex- 
imbank  to  small-  and  medlum-siae 
businesses  by: 

Insuring  that  a  portitm  of  Eximhank 
resources  were  used  for  small  business 
export  financing. 

Establishing  an  advisory  committee 
broacUy  representative  of  U.S.  bustneas 
to  independently  oversee  the  llxim- 
bank's  progress  and  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

Requiring  small  buslnep  representa- 
tion on  Eximbank's  Boai]^  and  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

Reqiilrlng  Exlmbank  to  devel(H>  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  actively  assist 
in  the  development  of  small  business 
exports  and  to  make  annual  reports  of 
plans  and  results  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  by  heliring  American 
small-  and  medlum-alBe  businesses  to 
compete  In  world  markets  this  amend- 
ment can  make  the  Exiwhank  bill  one 
of  the  most  effective  Jobs  measures 
that  the  Congress  could  pass.  It  wUl 
not  only  serve  to  help  reduce  domestic 
unonplojnnent  but  will  also  help 
reduce  the  counterproductive  pres- 
sures for  trade  restrictions.  It  is  for 
these  reasras  that  I  have  submitted 
this  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It 


Junes,  19^ 
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NO. 


HUMFHRB7  AMENDMENT 
1917 

Mr.     HUMPHREY 
amendment  to  the  btll  8. 096,  supra;  as 
fcdlows: 

On  page  S.  Une  IC  strike  "4.210"  and 
taMrt"S,4«r. 

On  page  3.  Une  21,  strike  "^JUV  and 
bMSft  "3,400". 

On  page  4.  Une  13,  strika  "MIOJ' 
ifwert  "4JM.0C''. 

At  the  end  of  title  I.  add  the  following 


Dirsetor  to  the  International  Monetary 
FUnd  to  oppoae  the  use  of  any  funds  in  the 
Oeneral  Arrangemento  to  Borrow  fadUty 
for  loana  to  countries  other  than  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  General  Ariange- 
manta  to  Bomnr  facility,  unlem  the  Secre- 
tary detenDinea,  and  so  notifies  tbe  Con- 
grem  in  writing  together  with  his  reasons 
for  anefa  detenninatlon.  that  the  commit- 
mant  of  any  part  of  such  funds  Is  necessary 
to  deal  with  international  economic  condi- 
tlons  whldi  could  threaten  the  IntenuOion- 
al  BMnetary  aystem.". 


compriaed  of  <lfirfgnat<^  primary  metropoli- 
tan statiftiftil  areas". 

Sac.  302.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  UJB.C.  1812)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Each  such  appointive  member  may 
ocmtinue  to  serve  aftn  tbe  expiration  of  bto 
tenn  untU  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  qualified.". 


"Sac4S.Iti>theaanaeoftba^8epatetbat        HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1320 
the  mtenatlMial  Monetary  Rmd  dwold        n«*i— o  »— j^nx^-^-^x  "v^.  *•*« 

Mr.  w*T.M«  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  strUce  out  lines  3  through  12 
and  insert  in  lieu  thoeof  the  f oUowIng: 

(2)  by  inserting  in  sulisectlmi  (a)  afto' 
"loana,"  the  following:  "in  the  case  of  loans 
made  during  tbe  flaeal  yean  1083  and  1984. 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  4,250  mOlion  BptOMl  Drawing  Ri^ts. 
limited  to  so^  amounta  as  are  amropriated 
in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts  or,  in  the 
case  of  loans  made  during  a  fiacal  year 
thereafter,": 

(3)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after 
"appropriated"  the  foUowinr.  "an  amount 
equivalent  to  4.250  million  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  to  remain  avaOalde  through  the 
fiacal  year  1984,  and  on  or  after  October  1, 
1984,  there  are  authorized  to  lie  appropri- 
ated": and 

On  page  4,  line  3,  Insert  "through  the 
fiacal  year  1984"  after  "Fund". 


reduce  the  quote  inereaae  and  tbe  I 

participation  In  the 

to  borrow  of  SD  other  DCF! 

percent   mmi   »h««iiM 

from  partial  Mlea  of  ito  103  mOlloB 

of  gold  for  tbat  reduetjon, 

Ublted  Statea,  in  a  manner  not  to 

the  taitematioiial  gold  market". 

BRADUBY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1318 

Mr.  BRADLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bOl  &  695.  suiHa;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9,  between  llnea  7  and  8.  inaert 
the  following: 

Sac.  103.  In  order  to  permit  the  Congrem 
to  evaluate  what  further  aetkma  may  be 
neceaaary  fnffrniny  the  mtetnatiooal 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ShaU  transmit  to  tbe  CoQpws  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  written  report  amearing— 

(1)  whether  unda  preaent  dreosMtanoea  a 
systematic  restructuring  and  stretdiing  out 
of  developing  country  debt  sboold  be  con- 
ducted; 

(2)  the  role  global  leuwery  wUl  pUy  ta 
aolving  the  dSbt  criais  and  iriiat  taiterim  fi- 
nancing iiwaisms  may  have  to  be  taken  for 
thoae  countriOB  whidi  have  no  pnariblUty  of 
f^im^fiiiing  to  service  their  driita  even  in  the 
event  of  a  vigorous  economic  leeovery; 

(3)  whether  the  Interaattaial  Monetary 
Fund,  which  b  increasingly  being  used  as  a 
aouroe  of  credit  to  finance  balanoeHif-pay- 
menta  deficits  has  adequate  reaourom  to 
cover  aU  conceivBble  requeata  for  credit  ex- 
t-f^ifVMMi  taking  into  account  the  quote  in- 
creaae  oonaented  to  undCT  thia  Act 

(4)  what  rede  the  muted  Statea  Oovnn- 
ment  sees  for  the  Intemattaial  Monetary 
Fund  in  providing  finanee  and  credit  to  tbe 
least  developed  countries  who  have  aoch  a 
limited  capacity  to  Imutow  to  finance  pay- 
menta  deficits;  and 

(5)  pursuant  to  tbe  agreement  at  the  WU- 
Uamafourg  suiamit  iriiat  program  has  been 
made  in  the  oonsultationa  asaong  finance 
ministers  and  the  managing  direetor  of  the 
Inteinatlonal  Monetary  Fund  on  the  oondi- 
tioos  for  immovlng  the  international  mone- 
tary ayrtem. 

MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1319 

Mr.  MELCHER  propoaed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra  (which 
was  subsequently  modified);  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9,  between  Unea  7  and  8.  add  the 
following  new  aecOon: 

Sec.  103.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following: 

"See.  45.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury 
shall  taMtnacti  the  Ublted  Statea  Executive 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1321 

Mr.  wiiT.MS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  7.  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Saa  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  S  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreemoits  Act  (22 
U.aC.  288c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
dauae  (f );  and 

(2)  by  Inaerting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  foUowlng: 
"or  (h)  request  or  consent  to  any  increase  in 
the  numlier  of  Special  Drawing  Rights". 


GARN  AMENDBCENT  NO.  1322 

Mr.  OARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra;  as  foUows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  f  oUowing: 
TTTU;  m-MISCEUiANEOUS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Seeti<uis  304, 308, 310,  and  311 
of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
197S  (12  U.aC.  2803,  2807,  2800.  and  2810) 
are  ammded  by  stilldng  out  "standard  met- 
ropoUtan  stetistical  area"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "primary 
metropidltan  statistical  area.  metropoUtan 
statirtiiii'  area,  or  consoUdated  metropoU- 
tan statistical  area  that  is  not  comprised  of 
iVwignatrti  priouu7  metropoUtan  statistical 


(b)  Section  203  (1)  of  the  Depository  InsU- 
tutloos  Management  Interlocks  Act  (12 
U.&C  3203(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"standard  metropoUtan  statistical  area"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "primary  metropol- 
itan statistical  area,  the  same  metropoUtan 
itatlftffT'  area,  or  the  same  consoUdated 
metropcdltan  statistical  area  that  is  not 


REPEAL  OF  WTTHHOLDINO  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1323 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJt  2973)  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends; 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  I— IMTERBST  AND  DIVIDEND 
TAX  (X>MFLIANCE 

SBC.  Ml.  SHORT  TTtlMi  AMKNDIIBIT  OP  1W4  OOPS. 

(a)  Srokt  Titul— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  Uie  "Interest  and  IMvidend  CtnnpUanoe 
Act  of  1983". 

(b)  AMDnifXBT  OP  1954  Codb.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  title  an  amendment  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provisiim.  the  reference  shaU  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SBC  Vn.  KBPBAL  OP  WITBHOLDING  ON  INTBBBSr 
AND  DIVIDBNIM. 

(a)  In  Gbnbbal.— Subtitle  A  of  title  in  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re9(msii>iUty 
Act  of  1982  (relating  to  withholding  of  tax 
from  Interest  and  dividends)  la  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Convobmiih:  AmaiamiT.— Except  aa 
provided  In  subsection  (c),  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shaU  be  applied  and  ad- 
ministered as  if  such  subtitle  A  (and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  subtitle  A)  bad 
not  l>een  enacted. 

(c)  EsmiATXD  Tax  Patmxiits.— 

(1)  In  (snbbal.— For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  any  addition  to  tax  under 
section  6654  of  such  Code  with  respect  to 
any  installment  required  to  be  paid  before 
July  1,  1983,  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  section  31  of  such  Code  for  any 
taxable  year  which  Includes  any  portion  of 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1983,  and 
ending  Deoembo-  31,  1983,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ments— 

(A)  which  are  received  during  the  portion 
of  such  taxable  year  after  June  30,  1983, 
and  before  January  1, 1984,  and 

(B>  which  (but  for  the  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a»  would  have  l>een  subject  to 
wlthholdhig  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
24  of  such  Code  (determined  without  regard 
to  the  exemption  for  exonpt  Individuals). 

(2)  SUBSacnON  to  AFPLT  ONLT  jr  TAXPATBt 

mcaxASBS  amount  of  nxxt  nisTAUJiBrT. — 
This  sulisection  shaU  not  apply  to  any  tax- 
payer unless  such  taxpayer  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  first  Installmoit  required 
to  be  paid  after  June  30.  1983,  taicludm  the 
amount  which  the  taioMtyer  would  have 
lieen  required  to  Include  In  any  installment 
required  to  be  paid  before  July  1,  1983,  if 
subtitle  A  of  title  ni  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
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June  8, 1983 


June8,im 


na^OBtmutr  Act  of  IMS  had  not 


(a)  of  wetlan  flOM  (relattiw 
IMunnenU  of  Intereat)  la 


"or"  at  the  end  of  pam- 


"or"  at  tbe  omI  of 


(A)  bgr  inaattnc 
mphd). 

<B)  by  atriklnc  out 
pancnph(a). 

(C)  by  atriklnc  out  pancraph  (3).  and 

(D)  toy  atriklnc  out  ".  tax  deductad  and 
wttlitadd.  and  the  name  and  addrw  of  the 
penon  to  vtWB  paid  or  fnm  whom  with- 
held", and  «"T— *<«^  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the 
name  and  aililiiM  ot  the  peraon  to  whom 
paid". 

(3)  Sukaeettan  (b)  of  aectlon  «M0  (defin- 
Inc  Intereat)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  anwindlnc  aubparaciapb  (C)  of 
paracnph  (3)  to  read  aa  foDowa: 

"<C)  eieept  to  the  extent  otherwiae  pro- 
vided In  reculatlaaa— 

"(I)  any  amount  paid  to  any  peraon  de- 
aerfbed  In  paracnph  (4).  or 

"(U)  any  amount  deecrlbed  In  paracraph 
(ft).",  and 

(B)  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  paracnphK 

"(4)  Pammam  WB<.BiBin  ni  thu  paia- 
OBAPB.— A  peiaon  la  deacribed  In  thia  pant- 
craph  If  auch  peraon  la— 

"(A)  a  corporation. 

"(B)  an  onanlHUlon  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  aeetlan  SOl(a)  or  an  individual 
retirement  plan. 

"(C)  the  DBlted  Statea  or  any  wholly 
owned  aceney  or  Inatrumentallty  thereof. 

"(D)  a  State,  the  Diatrlet  of  Cohmibia.  a 
lifiaataalnn  of  the  United  Statea.  any  poUU- 
cal  BubdMalan  of  any  of  the  forecoinc.  or 
any  irtMOy  owned  aceney  or  inatrumentall- 
ty of  any  one  or  more  of  the  forecoinc. 

"(C)  a  focdcn  lovemment.  a  political  aub- 
dlvialon  of  a  foreicn  covemment.  or  any 
wholly  owned  aceney  w  InatrumentaUty  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  forecoinc. 

"(P>  an  intematlanal  orcankMtlon  (v  any 
wholly  owned  aceney  or  Inatrumentallty 
thereof. 

"(Q)  any  other  penon  apedfled  in  recula- 


"(H)  a  f<Heicn  central  bank  of  laaue. 

"(I)  a  dealer  In  aecuritlea  or  oommoditlea 
Inquired  to  reciater  aa  auch  under  the  lawa 
of  the  United  Statea  or  a  State,  the  Diatrlet 
of  Odinntata,  or  a  poaataalon  of  the  United 


"(J)  a  real  eatate  Inveatment  tniat  (aa  de- 
fined In  aectlon  886), 

"(K)  an  entity  reciatered  at  aU  timea 
dnrlnc  the  taxalde  year  under  the  Inveat- 
ment Cnmpany  Act  of  IMO. 

"(L)  a  common  tnwt  fund  (aa  defined  in 
aeetlan  884(a)).  or 
"(M )  any  truat  which— 
"(1)  la  exempt  from  tax  under  aectlon 
•64(e).  or 
"(it)  la  deacribed  In  aectlon  4M7(aXl). 
"(8)  Aiaoowxa  oacuaa  n  noa  paka- 
L— An  amount  la  deacribed  in  thIa  para- 
1  If  anefa  amount— 
'^A)  la  aobjaet  to  wtthhiddtnc  under  aub- 
A  of  diapter  3  (relatlnc  to  wlth- 
of  tax  on  nonrealdent  aliena  and 
■)  l>y  the  peraon  payinc 


"(B)  would  be  aubject  to   wlthh<ddinc 
anbchapter  A  of  chapter  3  by  the 
1  payinc  auch  amount  but  for  the  fact 
that- 

"(1)  aucti  »*t*»mt  la  income  from  aouroea 
^i^ffff  qi^  Unltfd  Statfa. 


"(II)  the  payor  thereof  la  exeaapt  fnm  the 
appUeatkip  of  aeetloo  1441(a)  by  reaaon  of 
aeetlan  1441(e)  or  a  tax  treaty,  or 

"(Ul)  auch  amount  la  oriclnal  laaue  dia- 
oount  (within  the  mwanlnc  of  aectlon 
13S3(bXl)).". 

(3)  Paraoaidi  (1)  of  aectlon  6049(c)  (relat- 
lnc to  Btatementa  to  be  fumlahed  to  penona 
with  reapect  to  whom  Informatlan  la  fur- 
niahed)  la  amended- 

(A)  by  Inaertlnc  "and"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paracraph  (A). 

(B)  by  atriklnc  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
aubparaciaph  (B)  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  atriklnc  out  aubparacraph  (C). 
(e)  SnrsT  ar  OomTBOUB  OsMnAL.- 

(1)  In  oBnaAL.- The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Statea  ahall  conduct  a  atudy 
with  revect  to  the  collection  of  taxea  on  in- 
tereat. divldenda.  and  patronace  dividenda, 
Indudlnc  an  analyxia  of — 

(A)  exlatinc  efforta  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  with  reapect  to  auch  oolleetlon. 


"(3)  Wi 


(B)  alternative  methoda  to  Improve  auch 
ooUactlon.  includinc  mandatory  withholdinc 
of  audi  taxea. 

(3)  DRoamunoB  or  paacsarAOB  op  oom- 
PLiAiMm.— In  connection  with  the  atudy 
under  paracraph  (1).  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ahaU  compute  the  peroentace  deter- 
mined by  dlvidlnc— 

(A)  the  amount  of  intereat.  dividenda.  and 
patronace  dividenda  which  the  Comptroller 
General  reaaonably  eatlmatea  waa  ahown  on 
retuma  of  tax  impoaed  by  aubtltle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984— 

(I)  which  were  required  to  be  filed  by  indl- 
vlduala  for  taxable  yean  which  becin  in 
1968.  and 

(II)  which  were  fUed  within  the  time  pre- 
acribed  by  law  (determined  with  recard  to 
any  extenakm)  and  before  Aucuat  18.  1986, 
by 

(B)  the  accrecate  amount  of  intereat.  divi- 
denda. and  patronace  dividenda  which  the 
Comptroller  General  reaaonably  eatlmatea 
waa  required  to  be  ahown  on  retuma  de- 
scribed In  aubparacraph  (A)  (without  recaid 
to  dauae  (U)  thereof). 

(3)  RiPOBT  TO  coaoana.- Not  later  than 
January  1.  1968.  the  Comptroller  General 
ahall  aubmlt  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Meana  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
the  reaults  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paracraph  (1)  and  the  peroentace  deter- 
mined under  paracraph  (3). 

8K.  lai  APPLICATION  OT  BACXUP  WITHHOLDiNG 
niLCB  TO  CmAIN  PAYMKNTB. 

(a)  In  OawBUL.— Chapter  34  (lelatinc  to 
collection  of  income  tax  at  aouroe)  la  amend- 
ed by  inaertlnc  after  aectlon  3408  the  foUow- 
inc  new  aectlon: 

-sac  MM.  BPSCIAL  RULH  POB  BACEUP  WITB- 
■OUHNC  PATMBm. 

"(a)  RMUiBiMBrr  To  Dasocr  abb  With- 

BOLO.— 

"(1)  IB  oxBXBAL.— If,  in  the  caae  of  any 
backup  withholdinc  payment— 

"(A)  the  payee  faHa  to  fumlah  hia  taxpay- 
er identification  number  to  the  payor. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  noUflea  the  payor  that 
the  number  fumlahed  by  the  payee  la  incor- 
rect. 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifiea  the  payor  of  a 
faOure  under  aubaectlon  (bXl).  or 

"(D)  the  paycv  faila  to  provide  the  payor 
with  the  certification  deacribed  tai  aubaeo- 
tlon(c). 

then  the  payor  ahall  deduct  and  withhold 
fnm  auch  payment  a  tax  equal  to  16  per- 
cent of  auch  payment. 


"(A)  aubpancnph  (C)  or  (D)  of 
craph(l).  or 

"(B)  aubpanctaph  (A)  or  (B)  ot 
crapb  (1)  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  Idantl- 
flcatlan  number  Involved  rdataa  to  a  return 
deacribed  In  dauae  (lU).  (tv).  or  (vl)  of  aub- 
(eXlXA). 


paracraph  (1)  ahaO  be  applied  by  aubatttut- 
inc  '30  penent'  for  '18  percent'. 
"(b)  SPBdAL  Roua  poc  Backup  Wrb- 

■OLBDM    OB    IBIIBHI,    DitU— IIC.    ABB    PA- 

TBOBAOB  Divncaaa  Nor  RutMuv  ob 
Rbtorb.— ' 

"(1)  IB  anBAL-If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  that  any  payee  failed— 

"(A)  to  indude  In  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  lie  filed  for  any  taxable  year  any 
backup  withholdinc  payment  which— 

"(I)  la  deacribed  in  dauae  (111).  (Iv),  or  (vi) 
of  aubaectlon  (eXlXA).  and 

"(U)  la  required  to  be  induded  in  auch 
retum.or 

"(B)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  In  which 
■uch  payment  la  required  to  be  Induded. 
the  Secretary  ahall,  subject  to  the  provl- 
sions  of  paracrapha  (3)  and  (3).  notify 
payon  of  paymenta  deacribed  in  8ubpai»- 
craidi  (AXI)  with  reapect  to  audi  payee  of 
the  requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold 
under  aubaectlon  (aXlXC)  (but  not  the  rea- 
aona  theref<w). 

"(3)  Mnmcinf  amodbt  op  pailuix.— Sub- 
paracraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paracraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  unlem  the  accncate  amount  of 
failurea  under  auch  aubparacraph  for  any 
taxable  year  exceeda  the  leaaer  of — 

"(A)  $80,  or 

"(B)  any  amount  which  may  be  apedfled 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Nones  TO  PATO.- 

"(A)  NoncB  BT  BBcaxTAXT.- At  least  90 
daya  before  the  Secretary  notifiea  the  payor 
under  paracraph  (1).  the  Secretary  ahall 
notify  the  payee  of — 

"(1)  the  Secretary'a  determination  under 
paracraph  (1)  (and  the  reaaona  therefor), 
and 

"(11)  the  fact  that  the  payor  may  be  re- 
quired to  deduct  and  withhold  tax  under 
thla  aectlon  If  notified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)    OPPOKTDBtTT    TO    nSPOBD    ABS   COB- 

BBCT.- The  Secretary  ahall  preaeribe  prooe- 
durea  which  allow  the  payee  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  information  with  rev)ect  to  a 
determination  under  paracnph  (8). 

"(4)  NoncB  OP  wiTHBounw  to  patd  by 
PATtHt- Any  payor  required  to  withhold  any 
tax  under  paracraph  (IXC)  ahall.  at  the 
time  auch  withholdinc  beclna.  notify  the 
payee  of  auch  withholdinc. 

"(8)  Drboiibatiob  bt  aacBRAay  hot  to 


BBOIB  OB  TO  XBD  WRBBOUUBQ.- 

"(A)  IB  OBBBBAL.- If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlneathat— 

"(1)  then  waa  no  faflun  to  whteh  thla  aub- 
aectlon ff»U— 

"(II)  any  auch  faflun  (Indudlnc  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax.  penalty,  or  Intereat  with 
reapect  to  auch  teflun)  haa  been  corrected. 

"(Ill)  withholdinc  under  sutaaection 
(aXlXC)  would  cauae  undue  hardahlp  to  the 
payee  and  It  la  unlikely  that  any  auch  fafl- 
un wlU  occur  ^c^tr.  or 

"(Iv)  then  la  a  bona  fide  dlapute  aa  to 
whether  then  la  any  auch  failure, 
then  the  Secretary  ahaU  take  the  action  de- 
scribed In  aubparacraph  (B). 

"(B)  Aenoam  to  o  takbi  bt  bbcbbtabt.— 
For  purpoaaa  ot  aubpancnpb  (A).  If  at  the 


ot  the  dCtamilnBtlnn 
cn»b(A>- 

"(U  no  notloi  haa  baan 
anph  (1)  to  a^y  payor  wtth  n«w(  to  the 
fkOure.  the  Sceretuy  tfnil  aot  ctve  any 
audi  Botlee,  or 

"(U)  if  auch  notloe  haa  been  ctvan.  the  8ee- 
retaryabaU— 

"(I)  provide  the  payee  wtth  a  vitttan  eertl- 
floUlaii  that  utthhrtlrtliw  under  mbaeetlan 
(aXlXC)  la  to  oeaae.  and 

"(n)  notify  the  appUoahte  payoiB  that 
audi  wlthholdtM  li  to  oaaaa. 

"(C)  OOBBBCttOB  IMUUilBB  A>  AST  UMB:— 

For  purpoaaa  cf  aubpancraph  CAXtl).  any 
detenilnatk»  aa  to  whether  a  fallnn  haa 
been  eorreeted  tfiaU  be  ande  withoat  recard 
to  whether  th«  aaaw nant  or  ooDeetlon  of 
aueh  tax.  penrtty.  or  taiCaraik  U  pr«««nted 
by  the  opentlcti  of  any  hnr. 

"(6)  Moncs  or  patocb  fMw  pbtbk— For 
paipoaaa  of  thb  aeetlao.  the  Saeretuy  may 
requln  any  pCyee  ot  baekop  wWihWIdtnc 
paymenta  deaqlbed  in  dana*  (Itt).  (Iv).  or 
(vi)  of  Bubaectlin  (eXlXA)  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  aD  pMrara  from  which  the  payee 
reoelvea  payBMhta  of  auch  type. 

"(c)  Patb  Mat  Cbtdt  Backup  Wna- 
■ounaa  Nor  ai  ■ppbct.— 

"(1)  IB  ortiBAT  —Any  payee  of  any 
badrap  wlthhdldlnc  paynaBt  daacrlbwl  in 
dauae  (Ul).  (Iv).  or  (vi)  of  aubaectfcm 
(eXlXA)  whl^lB  paid  or  creyd  ea  ao- 

oootraeta  deaerfbed  in  aeetkm  UtnCbX*)  ea- 
tabllahed.  aoqdred.  or  entend  Into  after 
December  31.  1983.  who  la  not  aubJeet  to 
wlthhrtldlnc  under  aubeeetlon  (cXlXC)  may 
certify  under  penalty  of  perjury  to  the— 

"(A)  payor,  or 

"(B)  In  the  cBae  of  any  dlapodtlon  of  any 
readily  tradealde  Inatrumeat  Involvinc  a 
retafl  broker  (i^ho  la  not  the  payor  with  re- 
apect to  aueh  taatruraent).  the  retafl  broker, 
that  auch  payee  la  not  auhjeet  to  withhold- 
inc under  subaaction  (aXlXO. 

"(3)  NonpiGBTioB  to  patob  bt  bbtail 
BBaKBB.-Wlthki  18  daya  of  the  dtapoaltlon 
of  a  readily  tradeable  inatrument  (or  of  the 
aetUement  dat^  in  the  caae  of  a  aale  or  ex- 
chance),  any  rCtafl  broker  to  whonl  a  certifi- 
cation may  be  provided  under  paracraph 
(IXB)  ahaU  notify  the  payor  of  aueh  inatru- 
ment of  any  payee  who  did  not  provide  a 
certificate  under  paracraph  (1). 

"(d)  Pbbiod  POB  WmcH  WimKxuaBO  la  ib 


"(1)  Faxlobb  to  pubbxsb  bumbbl— In  the 
caae  of  any  fcflun  deacribed  in  aubparar 
cnph  (A)  of  iubaectlon  (aXl).  aubeeetlon 
(a)  ahaU  applyi  to  any  backup  withholdinc 
payment  made  durinc  the  period  durinc 
which  the  taxpayo'  identification  number 
haa  not  been  ficnlahed. 

"(3)  NoimcAnoB  or  nooaaacx  bumbbl- 
In  the  caae  when  then  la  a  notification  de- 
acribed In  Bubcaracnph  (B)  of  aubaectlon 
(aXl).  aubaeetbn  (a)  ahafl  apply  to  any 
backup  withholdinc  payment  made— 

"(A)  after  the  doae  of  the  18th  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  payor  waa  ao  notified, 
and 

"(B)  befon  the  payee  fumlahea  under 
penalty  of  perJIiry  (in  the  form  provided  in 
aectlon  66T6(bM8))  another  taxpayer  idoitl- 
fleatton  number. 

"(3)  FAIUIBB  to  IBCLUBB  CnXAIB  AHOUBTa 

IB  iboomb.— In  the  caae  of  any  fBOun  de- 
acribed in  aubCaracnph  (C)  of  subaection 
(aXl).  aubeeeOan  (a)  ahaU  apply  to  any 
backup  wlthhoMInc  payment  made 

"(A)  after  the  doae  of  the  18th  day  on 
which  the  payor  waa  notified  by  the  Seere- 
taiy  of  Bueh  telure,  and 
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"(B)  before  the  eariler  of  the  day  on 
whld»- 

"Xl)  the  Secretary  notifiea  the  payor  under 
aubaeettai  (bX8XB)  to  oeaae  withholdinc.  or 

"(11)  the  payee  preaenta  to  the  payor  the 
oertlfieate  provided  by  the  Secretary  under 
auhaacUan  (bX8XB). 

"(4)  FAIIUBB  to  PBOVXBB  C^mPtCATIOB.- 

"(A)  IB  flOBBAL-In  the  caae  of  any  fafl- 
un daaeribed  in  aubparacraph  (D)  of  sub- 
(aXl).  aubaectlon  (a)  ahaU  apply  to 
backup  withholdinc  payment  made 
dnrlnc  the  period  durinc  which  the  certlfi- 
catkm  deacrlbedl  In  aubaectlon  (cXl)  has  not 
been  fntnldied  to  the  payor. 

"(B)  8IBUIAL  BUU  POB  BBAOILT  TBAOBABLB 

iBaimuiuuRB.— In  the  caae  of  any  dlqpod- 
tlon  o<  a  readily  tradeable  instrument,  the 
period  deanlbed  in  aubparacnph  (A)  ahaU 
becin  with  payments  to  the  payee  involved 
In  the  fBDun  made  aftCT  the  doee  of  the 
Uth  day  f  oUowinc  the  date  of  auch  di^iaat- 
tlon  (or  of  the  aettlement  date  In  the  case  of 
a  aale  or  exehance). 

"(8)  IS-BAT  OBACB  PBUODB.— 

"(A)  Apibb  ooBBBtTiOB.— Unless  the  payor 
otherwiae  decta.  aubaectlon  (a)  shaU  also 
apply  to  any  backup  withholdinc  paymmt 
made  after  the  doae  of  the  period  deacribed 
in  paracraph  (1).  (3).  (3).  or  (4)  (as  the  caae 
may  be)  and  befon  the  16th  day  after  the 
doae  ctf  audi  period. 

"(B)  Apibb  boidtcatiob.- If  the  payor  so 
decta,  Bubaectlon  (a)  ahaU  alao  apply  to  any 
badfcnp  withholdinc  payment  made  durinc 
the  18-day  period  deecrlbed  in  paracraph 
(3XA)or(3XA). 

"(e)  Backup  WiTHHOLDnro  Patmebt  Db- 
pibbb:  AaaaaoATnHr.— 

"(1)  BAOCOP  WRHBOLOnro  PATMBHT.— 

"(A)  IB  OBBBBAL.— For  purpooes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'badnip  withholdinc  pay- 
ment' means  any  payment  of  a  kind,  and  to 
a  payee,  required  to  be  shown  on  a  ntxim 
required  under — 

"(1)  aeetlan  6041  (a)  or  (b)  (relatinc  to  cer- 
tain information  at  aouroe), 

"(U)  aectlon  6041A  (a)  (rdating  to  returns 
recBidinc  payments  to  nonemployees), 

"(Ul)  aeetlon  6043  (a)  (nlatinc  to  pay- 
menta of  divldaids), 

"(Iv)  aectlon  6044  (nlatinc  to  ntums  re- 
cardtnc  patronace  dividends)  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  payments  of  money, 

"(V)  aectlon  6045  (relating  to  returns  of 
broken). 

"(vi)  section  6049  (a)  (relatinc  to  pay- 
menta of  Intereat),  or 

"(vU)  aectlon  60S0A  (relating  to  reporting 
requirements  of  certain  fishing  boat  opera- 
ton),  but  only  to  the  extent  of  payments  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  catch. 

"(B)  Spbcial  bulb.— For  purposes  of  this 
aeetioii,  the  determination  of  whether  any 
payment  is  of  a  kind  required  to  be  shown 
on  a  return  deecribed  in  subpanuraph  (A) 
abaU  be  made  without  regard  to  any  mini- 
mum amount  which  must  be  paid  before  a 
return  la  required. 

"(3)    Patmxbts    host    aogbbgatb    »soo 

B0OBB    WRHBOLDIBO    RXQUIBBD    FXOlf    PAT- 

kbbts  iFirrBnTTP  m  sbctior  604i<a>  or 
aa4iA(a).— In  the  case  of  any  payment 
iriilch  la  of  a  kind  required  to  be  shown  on  a 
retwn  required  under  section  6041(a)  or 
6041A(a)  and  which  is  made  during  any  cal- 
endap  year,  no  amount  shall  be  deducted 
and  withheld  with  respect  to  such  payment 
unleaa— 

"(A)  the  accngate  amount  of  such  pay- 
flient  and  aU  previous  such  payments  to  the 
payee  involved  durinc  such  calendar  year 
equala  or  exceeds  $600. 

"(B)  the  payor  was  required  under  section 
6041(a)  or  6041A(a)  to  fUe  a  return  for  the 
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year  with  napoct  to  pay- 
menta  to  the  payee  taiTdved.  or 

"(C)  dnrlnc  the  preeedtaw  calendar  year 
the  payor  made  backup  wlthholdliw  pay* 
menta  to  the  payee  with  revect  to  wbldi 
amoimta  wen  required  to  be  deducted  and 
wtthhdd  under  aubaectlon  (a). 

"(f)  Fom  OP  Noiicb;  Cubpiwbtiaiitt. — 

"(1)  FoBM  or  BoncB.— 

"(A)  IB  OBBBBAL.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
aeribe reculatiana  whidi  requln  payon  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  the  tax  identifica- 
tion number  or  name  of  any  payee  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  compan  audi  number  or 
name  with  a  confidential  list  of  taxpayer 
identification  numben  or  namea  iMfait^fauMi 
by  the  Secretary  and  with  respect  to  whldi 
withholdinc  is  required  undo'  this  section. 

"(B)     iBPOBMATfbB     OB     LOT    TBBATBD     AB 

BoncB.— If  a  payor  submits  a  taxpayer  Iden- 
tification number  or  name  which  Is  on  the 
list  deacribed  in  subparacraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary ahafl  so  notify  the  payor  and  audi 
notice  shaU  constitute  notice  for  purposes 
of  subparacraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  subaection 
(aXl).  whichever  Is  appropriate. 

"(C)    TBBMIBATIOB    OP    CBBTinCATIOB    RX- 

QUiBBMiBi.- If  the  Secretary  preacribes  rec- 
ulations  under  subparacraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary may  terminate  the  requirement  of  any 
payee  to  provide  a  certificate  under  subaec- 
tion (c). 

"(3)  COBPIDBBTULITT  OP  IBfOaifATIOB.— 

"(A)  IR  OBBBBAL.— No  persou  may  use  any 
information  obtained  under  this  section  (in- 
dudlnc any  faflun  to  certify  under  subsec- 
ticm  (c))  except  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  under  this  section. 

"(B)    Civn.    DAMAGBS    TO    APPLY.— For    PUT- 

poses  of  section  7431;  any  unauttiorized  use 
undCT  subparagraph  (A)  sbaU  be  treated  as 
a  violation  of  section  6103. 

"(g)      OTHBB      DUIBIIIOBS     ABD     SPBCIAL 

Rules.— F(»^  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Obviously  nKXWBBcr  humbxb.— A 
payee  sliall  be  treated  as  failing  to  furnish 
his  taxpayer  idoitification  numlier  if  the 
number  furnished  does  not  contain  the 
proper  number  of  digits. 

"(3)  Payxx  fuxbisbxs  s  mcoBBBcr  imu- 
BEBS.— If  the  payee  furnishes  a  payor  2  in- 
correct numbers,  the  payor  shall,  after  re- 
ceiving notice  of  the  second  incorrect 
number,  treat  the  payee  as  not  tiaving  fur- 
nished another  taxpayer  identification 
number  under  subsection  (dX2XB)  untU  the 
day  on  wliich  the  payor  receives  notification 
from  ttie  Secretary  that  a  correct  taxpayer 
identification  number  has  beoi  furnished. 

"(3)  EZCBPTIOH  POB  PAYMXBTS  TO  CEHTAIB 

PAYBS.— Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  payment  made  to— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 6049(bX4XC)). 

"(B)  any  State  (as  defined  in  section  6049 
(bX4XD». 

"(C)  an  organization  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  SOl(a). 

"(D)  any  fonign  government  (as  defined 
in  section  6049(bX4XE))  or  intemaUonal  or- 
ganization (as  defined  in  section 
6049(bX4KF».  or 

"(E)  any  other  person  spedRei  in  regula- 
tions. 

"(4)  Taxpayb  nMornncATiOB  buiobb.— 
The  term  'taxpayer  Identification  number' 
means  the  identifying  number  assigned  to  a 
person  under  secticm  6109. 

"(5)  Amoubts  fob  wmcR  wirHHOLDnra 
OTHBBWUB  BBQunzD.— No  tax  shaU  be  de- 
ducted m  withhdd  under  this  section  with 
reject  to  any  amount  for  whldi  withhold- 
ing is  othowiae  required  by  this  title. 
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L— TiM  Saerctanr  abaU  praeribe  nc- 
tor  czampaaai  tram  tbe  tax  Im- 
by   robwirUon    (a)   dorliic   pcrtods 
dnrtiw  vtaldi  a  pawn  to  waittnc  (or  receipt 

"(7)  Tliimiim  Til  the  caae  of  a  backup 
vtthholdliw  paymMit  deacrlbed  in  clause  (1) 
or  (T)  of  mtaaeetloa  (eXlXA)  to  a  Domlnee 
both  the  nominee  and  tbe  ultimate  payee 
■hall,  in  the  manner  provided  in  regulatlonfi. 
be  treated  as  the  payee. 

"(•)  KanaoMmmn  or  nones  to  mtib.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary  notiflee  a  payor 
under  nibaectlon  (aXlXB)  that  the  taxpay- 
er identification  number  fumiahed  by  any 
payee  Is  incorrect,  the  Secretary  ihaU  at  the 
nme  time  fumlah  a  copy  of  such  notice  to 
the  payor,  and  the  pay«r  ihaU  promptly 
furnish  su^  copy  to  the  payee. 

"(9)  Raounamr  or  nonca  to  sacaa- 
TMMY.—U  the  Secretary  notifies  a  payor 
under  subsection  (aXlXB)  that  the  taxpay- 
er  identlflcatlan  number  furnished  by  any 
payee  to  incorrect  and  such  payee  subse- 
quently fumtehes  another  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  to  the  payor,  the  payor  shaU 
promptly  notify  tbe  Secretary  of  the  other 
taxpayer  identification  number  so  fur- 
nished. 

"(10)  RxADiLT  TaiWiSir  msTBiniKirr  urn 
ixxAiL  BBOKB  DBmRD.— Tbc  teTTDs  'readily 
tradeable  instrummt'  and  'retail  broker' 
bave  the  same  meantngs  as  when  such 
terms  are  used  in  section  6676. 

"(11)  PsToa  namm.— The  term  payor" 
meaiMw  with  respect  to  any  backup  with- 
hokttnc  payment,  the  person  required  to  file 
a  return  ikacrlbfrt  In  subsection  (eKlXA) 
with  respect  to  such  paymoxt.      

"(12)      COOBBniATIOll      WITH     OTHXK      SBO- 

Tiom.— For  purposes  of  section  31,  this 
chapter  (other  than  section  3402(n)),  and  so 
much  of  subtitle  F  (other  than  section  7305) 
as  relates  to  this  chapter,  paymenta  which 
are  subject  to  withholding  under  this  sec- 
tion shaO  be  treated  as  if  they  were  wages 
paid  by  an  employer  to  an  employee. 

"(13)  Raauunom.— The  Secretary  may 
preacrlbe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.". 

(b)  AnuTioaAL  Paasur  roa  Failuxi  To 
IMPLIMBR  Baasvr  Wmatauaao.— 

(1)  la  8IIIBUU.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68    (relating    to    assessable    penalties)    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
-8BC  tm.  rAOMSTO  DirLBmNT  BACKUP  wira- 

■OUNNG  OB  PaOVIDC  NOnCB. 

"(a)  la  OomuL.— Any  payor  who  fails  to 
deduct  sad  withhold  a  tax  which  is  required 
to  be  deducted  snd  withheld  under  section 
S406(aXl)  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for 
each  such  f aOure  unless  such  faflure  is  due 
to  rcasnnsNf  cauae  and  not  to  willful  ne- 
glect 

"(b)  Fsn-oax  bt  Rbail  Baoaaa  To  Pao- 
vna  Monca  oa  Nmaaa.— Any  person  who 
tattematlonally  disregards  the  requirement 
to  provide  a  payor  with— 

"(1)  the  Dotlee  described  in  section  3406 
(cXS).  or 

"(2)  the  number  deacrlbed  in  section  6676 
(cXaXA). 

shaD  pay  a  penalty  of  $600  for  each  such 
(allure. 

"(c)  Fbiaut  ih  Aaormw  to  Oihb  Phiai.- 
I.— Any  penalty  liiirnarrt  by  this  section 
In  addttV"*  to  any  other  penalty 
provMMQ  ny  law.  . 

for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
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following  new  item: 

"Sec  6705.  FaOure  to  implement  backup 

withholding        or        provide 

notice.". 
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oratatanantn 

nolradtoba 

tlon60tt.M44.or6M*. 

"(b)PHuun 

nianoaan 

FsnmnaoarDi- 


(c)  (XmroBMiiN 

(1)  Section  340a  (relating  to  income  tax 
collected  at  source)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (s). 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  34  Is 
■MMiMtort  by  iiMerting  after  the  item  relat- 
taig  to  section  3405  the  followtng  new  item: 

"Sec  3406.  Special  rules  for  backup  with- 
holding payments.". 
vac  iM.  anviNS  on  HACNcnc  taps. 

(a)  C:nTAi>  RxTuaas  Must  Bx  oa  llAonr- 
ic  Tape.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (re- 
lating to  regulations  requiring  returns  on 
magnetic  tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  iiwerting  "(1)  la  axaxaAL.- "  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  CBHAni  aaruBiis  mnT  as  pubd  ok 
MAomnc  MBDiA.— In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  mom  than  50  returns 
under  section  6043(a).  6044(a).  ot  6049(a)  for 
any  rf}"*^^'  year,  all  returns  under  such 
aectlons  shall  be  on  magnetic  media  and 
shaU  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  January  31  of  the  following  calendar 
year.". 

(b)  SrusT  op  Waos  Rannws  oa  llAGmnc 
Tap*.— 

(1)  Studt.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  requiring  persons 
to  file,  on  magnetic  media,  returns  under 
section  6011  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  containing  information  deacrlbed  in 
section  6051(a)  of  such  Code. 

(3)  RxpoaT  TO  comiBBS.- Not  later  than 
January  1, 1984.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  submit  to  the  Committee  ao.  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  the  resulU  of  the  study  conducted 
under  paragraph  ( 1). 

8K.  1«6.  PCNALTV  POK  PAILURE  BY  PAYORS  TO 
mcr  CKKTAIN  BIPOBTINC  RBQUIBI- 


"(1)  III  MiWiBii  —If  any  i 

"(A)  Is  required  to  indude  in  any  rstum 
or  statement  raqutrod  to  be  filed  under  sae- 
tk»  6043.  6044.  or  604*  with  re^Mt  to  any 
payee  the  taxpayer  Identtflcatton  number  of 
n}f^  payee.  And 

"(B)  fans  to  tnelude  such  number  or  In- 
cludes an  Incorrect  number, 
then  the  payor  shal|pay  a  penalty  of  ISO 
for  each  such  faOure. 

"(3)  IiaaasaB  pbaut 


(a)  Faildbx  To  Supply  Taxpatib  loaann- 
CATioa  NOMBBS.— Section  6676  (relating  to 
failure  to  supply  identifying  numbers)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•tMC  m%.  PAILUBk  TO  SUPPLY  UXNTirYINC  NIM- 


"(a)  Ik  Oikbbal.— If  any  perscm  who  is  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6109— 

"(1)  to  Include  his  taxpayer  identification 
number  in  any  return,  statement,  or  other 
document. 

"(3)  to  furnish  his  taxpayer  Identification 
number  to  another  person,  or 

"(3)  to  include  in  any  return,  statement, 
or  other  document  made  with  respect  to  an- 
other person  the  taxiiayer  Identification 
number  of  such  other  person, 
falls  to  comply  with  such  requirement  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  such  regulations, 
such  person  shall,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
such  faOure  is  due  to  reaaonsbto  cauae  and 
not  to  willful  neglect,  pay  a  penalty  of  $5 
for  tmtOx  such  f aflure  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  650  for  each  such  faOure  deacrlbed 
in  paragraph  (3)  or  (3),  except  that  the  total 
amount  «™p«— ^  on  such  person  for  all  such 
f aOurea  during  any  calendar  year  shaO  not 
exceed  $60,000.  Paragraph  (3)  shaO  not 
apply  to  any  faOure  with  respect  to  a  return 


"(A)  Ik  onBAi^In  tbe  case  of  a  payor 
who  is  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  for 
any  calendar  year,  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be 
applied  with  respect  to  returns  or  state- 
ments relating  to  such  calendar  year  by  sub- 
stituting 'IIOO*  for  'ISO'. 

"(B)  SuBSTAKTiAL  woKooiiPUoa.— A  payor 
is  described  in  this  subparagraph  if.  with  re- 
spect to  such  payor,  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  f aOurea  under  this  subsection,  section 
6653(aX3),  and  section  6678(b)  for  any  cal- 
endar year  exceed  the  leaser  of — 

"(i)  10.000.  or 

"(11)  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
returns  or  statements  which  are  required  to 
be  nied  uiKler  sections  6043.  6044.  and  6049 
by  such  payor  with  respect  to  such  calendar 
year  and  In  which  is  required  to  be  Included 
a  taxpayer  identification  number. 

"(3)    No    PBHAI.rT    IK    CBBTAIK    CABBB.- NO 

penalty  ahaU  be  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
Included  on  the  return  or  statement  is  the 
number  provided  by  the  payee  to  the  payor 
under  penalty  of  perjury  (in  the  form  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (5)).  unleas  such  number 
is  obviously  incorrect. 

"(B)  if.  in  the  case  of  a  faOure  deacrlbert  in 
paragraph  (4).  the  payor  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  payor 
exercised  due  dUlgence  in  seeking  to  obtain 
the  correct  taxpayer  identification  number. 

"(C)  if.  in  the  case  of  any  faflure  involving 
the  taxpayer  idoitlflcatlon  number  of  any 
payee  of  interest  or  dividends  on  a  readOy 
tradeable  instrument,  the  payor  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (cX3)  of  (cXS). 
or 

"(D)  except  as  otherwise  provided,  and 
subject  to  any  conditions,  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  for  any  period 
during  which  the  payee  is  waiting  for  re- 
ceipt of  a  taxpayer  identification  number 
from  the  Secretary. 

"(4)      FAILUBB      IKVOLVIHO      BXIBTIKU      AC- 

oooara.- A  faOure  is  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  it  Involves  any  return  or  statement 
under  section  6043.  6044.  or  6040  with  re- 
spect to  interest,  dividends,  or  patronage 
dividends  which  are  paid  or  accrued— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  intersst.  on  obUgatfcms. 
deposits,  accounts,  certificates,  sharea.  or 
other  instruments  described  in  section  6049 
(bXl)  which  were  established  or  acquired 
before  the  31st  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  dlvldendB.  on  stock  or 
other  instruments  which  were  acquired 
before  such  31st  day.  and 

"(C)  in  the  caae  of  patronage  dlvMends, 
with  respect  to  memteiBhlpa  acquired,  or 
contracts  entered  into,  before  such  Slat  day. 

"(5)  Form  op  pbbjobt  azATmiRT.— For 
purposes  of  this  subaactkn.  any  statement 
under  penalty  of  perjury  shall  be  in  sub- 
stantially the  following  form: 


'I  liaraby  eerffjr  or  afflm 
of  parjnnr  thaTttM  aoelal 
m  timajwi  Irtnttlftratia 
vldliwiBeaR«d^' 

"(c)  Sphul  Rdub  wan  RBsatur 


I  am  pro- 


after 


"(1)  iMPoamdn  or 
Koa.— In  the  eMe  of  any 
the  SOth  day  gfter  the  date  of  the 
ment  of  this  apbaecttoi  of  any  raadOy 
tradeable  tnetnimmit  tanoMng  a  retafl 
brokar.  sudi  relafl  broker  sliall  pay  a  paoal- 
ty  of  ISO  if  ao^  broker  (ttOa  to  oMaln  fnm 
the  iwiiiliaaiii  Of  sudi  tnatranMofc  the  por^ 
rhaafirs  taxpsorer  identUloattai  nuaaber 
provided  under  penalty  of  parjuiy  In  the 
form  deaeribed  in  subseetkn  (bXS). 

"(3)  Patob  KOr  aoanoT  to 
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"(A)  BROR3B  to  PBOvna  buiibib  —A  retaO 
broker  tfiaQ  provide  to  the  payor  of  intcreat 
or  dtvldends  iMth  reject  to  any  PsadOy 
tradeable  tnatniment  to  which  pangraph 
(1)  appUea  the  taxpayer  Idantlflratlon 
number  such  broker  Is  required  to  obtain 
under  paragrapli  (1). 

"(B)  No  rwu$xt  mrotn  v  mnm  pbo- 
mcLotmk  OK  Rgnnai.-4fo  penalty 
be  tmpoaOd  under  subaecttai  (b)  with 
iwpect  to  any  Return  or  BtataaaaaK  tnrOIvIng 
the  payee  of  mr  readfly  tradeable  inatru- 
ment  to  which  paragraph  (1)  appUea  If  the 
payor  tnrliiaf  In  sudi  return  or  statement 
the  taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
payee  received-^ 

"(1)  under  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(U)  to  the  extent  not  prohlMted  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  the 
caae  of  any  dltposltlan  of  audi  an  Inatru- 
ment  (other  than  a  dtapoalttan  limdving  a 
retaO  broker  or  directly  by  the  payor),  tram 
a  party  to  auchaale  or  erchange. 

"(3)  FBIAUT  ;OK  PATOB  WHBB  HO  KUMBBa 

aacsivBk— If  a  bayor— 

"(A)  doea  not  receive  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  a  retafl  broker  or  other 
poaon  as  requb«d  undo-  paragraph  (3XB). 
or 

"(B)  reoelvea  an  obvlouBly  Incorrect 
number,  a  penalty  shaU  be  Impoaed  on  such 
payor  under  subsectkm  (b)  for  any  taOure  to 
indude  such  nlimber  cm  a  return  or  state- 
ment, unleas  the  paycn'  eatabHshiw  to  the 
satisfaetlon  of  the  Secretary  that  the  payor 
exerdaed  due  dOlgmce  In  eaeklng  to  obtain 
sudh  number. 

"(d)  PaocsDokBa  RxLATora  to  AiwiiMfwr 
OP  Fbiaut.- 

"(1)  SatP-AsagsaiiBKT.— 

"(A)  Ik  obkbul.— Any  penalty  Impoaed 
undw  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  on  any  person 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be  treated  as 
an  addltto"  to  tax  on  the  return  of  tax 
under  diapter  1  of  such  peiaon  for  the  that 
taxable  year  the  due  date  for  which  (with- 
out ntu^  to  ahy  extenakm)  la  more  than  30 
days  after  the  due  date  (without  regard  to 
any  extaalon)  for  the  return  or  statement 
to  which  the  penalty  relatea  la  required  to 
befOed. 

"(B)  EzcBPTiDK.-fiubparagiaph  (A)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  faflure  to  irtildi  aubaeetion 
(b)  appUea  irtijch  involvea  the  tncluaton  of 
an  Inoorreet  taxpayer  IdentlHratlnn  number 
(other  than  an  obvloualy  liwotrect  taxpayer 
identification  humber)  unleas.  before  the 
due  date  (without  regard  to  extenaton)  for 
the  return  or  statement  on  whldi  such 
number  is  reqiilred  to  be  Indudiid,  the  Sec- 
retary has  notified  the  person  that  such 
number  is  inootrect. 

"(C)  P/kaaiHgouaB  oa  taz-bebipt  bhti- 
TiHB.— llie'Sectetary  shaU  provide  regula- 
tkna  for  the  vpUeattan  of  thla  paiagraidi 


In  Uw  eaae  of  any  person  which  Is  a 
tlnoagh  Mittty  or  an  entity  whldi  la  exempt 
tnm  tazatlao  under  thla  title. 

"(1)      DlWUMnm       PBOC—OBBB      HOT      TO 

APPLT.— Buhrhapter  B  of  diapter  63  (rdat- 
tng  to  defkileiMiy  procedurca  for  Income, 
eatate,  gift,  and  certain  exdae  taxea)  ahaO 
not  ap^  In  respect  of  the  SBtasmnnt  or 
eoUaetlan  <tf  any  penalty  Impoaed  by  aubsee- 
tlon  (a)  or  (b)  unlcB  paragraph  (1)  apidies 
to  audi  penalty. 

"(a)  DBPUHiiOHS  AKS  Spbcial  Rous.- For 
puipoasa  of  this  section— 

"<t)  RasMLT  Ta«w«Aaix  lasiauMijrr.— The 
tens  'rnartlTT  tradeaUe  Instrument'  means— 

"(A)  any  Inatrument  which  is  part  of  an 
any  portion  of  which  is  traded  on  an 
securities  market  (within  the 
meaning  of  aeetkm  453(fX5)).  or 

"(B)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regu- 
lattona  pieacrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  any  in- 
stroBMnt  which  is  regularly  quoted  by  bro- 
kers or  dealers  making  a  market. 

"(3)  Rbail  aaoKxa.— The  term  'retafl 
broker'  meana.  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  any  readfly  tradeable  instru- 
ment, any  person  (otho'  than  the  payor 
with  rrapnrt  to  such  instrumoit)  who. 
acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or 


"(B) 


"(A)  recdves  instructions  to  purcbsse 
■ueh  instrument  from  the  purehaser  there- 
of, and 

"(B)  dther— 

"(1)  participates  in  the  purchase  of  such 
instrament  as  agent  for  the  purchaser,  or 

"(U)  sells  (in  his  capadty  as  a  dealer)  such 
biatniment  from  his  invenUny. 

"(3)  Fatob.— The  term  'payor*  means  a 
person  required  to  indude  another  perstta's 
taxpayer  Identification  number  on  a  return 
ot  statement  described  In  section  6(M3,  6044. 
or  6049. 

"(4)  Fat^— The  term  'payee'  means  the 
peraon  whose  taxpayer  identification 
number  is  required  to  be  induded  on  such 
return  or  statement. 

"(5)     OBVIOUBLT      nOOBKBCT     HmiBXR.— A 

numbor  shaU  be  treated  as  obviously  incor- 
rect If  it  does  not  contain  the  proper 
number  of  digits. 

"(6)    TAZPATBB    lUaWTlPlCATIOH    KOMBaa.— 

The  term  'taxpayer  identificaticm  number' 
means  the  identifying  number  assigned  to  a 
peraon  under  section  6109. 

"(7)  AaATBBHT  AUTHOBiTT.— The  Secre- 
tary may  abate  any  pmalty  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)>if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  faflure  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented without  undue  hardship.", 
(b)  FAILUBB  To  FILB  Staibmxkts.- 
(1)  Skiiok  sssa.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 0653  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  in- 
fonnatkm  at  source,  payments  of  dividends, 
etc.    and    certain    transfers    of   stock)    is 


(A)  in  paragraph  (IXA)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (U).  (ill),  and  (iv) 
and  by  redeaignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  as 
dauaea  (U)  and  (Ui),  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "6042(e),  6044(f), 
6049(e).  or"  in  clause  (ill),  ss  so  redesignat- 
ed, and 

(B>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)     FaILUBX     TO     PILB     CBBTAIK     STATE- 


"(A)  IR  axHRBAL.— In  the  case  of  any 
I  who  falls  to  f  fle  1  or  more  returns  or 
statements  under  section  6043(aXl), 
6044(aXl).  or  6040(a)  on  the  date  prescribed 
therefor  (detomined  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing),  such  person  shaU 
pay  a  penalty  of  1100  for  each  such  faflure. 


.-In  the  caae  of  i 
who  is  deacrlbed  in  aeetlon  6670(bXSXB). 
subparagraph  (A)  shafl  be  apidled  by  aubatl- 
tatlng '1300' for '1100'. 

"(C)  ABATBiBff  AxmoRiTT.— The  Secre- 
tary may  abate  any  penalty  under  aubpara- 
graph  (A)  if  the  Secretary  detomlneB  that 
the  ffellure  could  not  have  been  prevented 
wtttiont  undue  hanOiip. 

"(D)  SBLP-AaaiaanaHi.— Any  penalty 
under  this  paragraidi  diaU  be  treated  as  an 
addition  to  tax  in  the  same  manner  aa  a 
penalty  Is  so  treated  under  aeetlon 
6676(dXl).". 

(3)  Sanum  ssts.— Section  6678  (rdatlng 
to  faOure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  inaerting  "(a)  Ik  onnui "  before 

"In  the  case  of. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6043(c).  6044(e). 
6045(b).  6049(c)."  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsee- 
tion  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6045(b),", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "6043(aXl).  6044(aXl). 
6045(a),  6049(a),"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  insnting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6045(a),",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  fd- 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  FAILDRX  To  FiLB  IKTBBXST  AHB  DlVI- 
I»HD  SlATBODITS.— 

"(1)  IH  GBRXRAL.— In  the  case  of  sny 
person  who  fails  to  furnish  a  statement 
under  section  6043(c),  6044(e),  or  6049(c)  aa 
the  date  prescribed  therefor  to  a  perscm 
with  respect  to  whom  a  return  has  been 
made  under  section  6042(aXl),  6044(aXl),  or 
6049(a).  respectively,  such  person  shaU  pay 
a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  such  faflure. 

"(3)    IKCRXASBD   PBRALTT    POR    StTBaTAKTIAL 

HOKooMPLiAKCB.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  secUon  6676(bX3XB), 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing '$300'  for  '$100'. 

"(3)  Abatbmekt  authoritt.— The  Secre- 
tary may  abate  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  faflure  could  not  have  been  prevented 
without  undue  hardship. 

"(4)  Sblp-assbssmrkt.— Any  penalty  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  treated  as  an  addi- 
tion to  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penalty 
is  so  treated  under  section  6676(dXl).". 

SBC  IM.  duplicate  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED  TO 
BE  FURNISHED  ON  REIVRN. 

(a)  ImaRxsT.— 

(1)  Dopucatb  sxatkmxrt  rbquirxd  ok 
RBTDRK.— Section  6049(c)  (relating  to  state- 
ments regarding  payment  of  interest)  is 
smended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Duplicate  statemekt  to  be  nrcLnsED 
IK  RxroRK  op  persoh  with  bespbct  to  whom 

IKPORHATIOM  IS  PURKISBXD.- A  duplicate  Of 

the  statement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  taxable 
year  is  the  calendar  year,  be  Induded  with 
the  return  of  the  person  receiving  such 
statement  for  the  taxable  year  whidi  ends 
with  the  calendar  year  to  which  ttie  state- 
ment relates,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  taxable 
year  is  not  the  calendar  year,  with  the 
return  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(2)  Form  ahd  meibod  op  mailikc  statr- 
MXKT.-SecUon  6049(cX3)  (relating  to  time 
statement  must  be  funiished)  is  amoided  to 
read  as  f oUows: 
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nATBOBR.— The 
under    pancnph    (1) 

"<A)  be  furnWied  (ettba  tn  penon  or  by 
flnt-due  mall)  to  the  pemm  oo  or  before 
January  SI  of  the  year  foUowlns  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  mibaec- 
tlon  (a)  was  iiHulf.  and 

"(B)  ihaD  be  In  nich  form  aa  the  Secre- 
tary may  preacrlbe  by  regulatlona.". 

(1)  DorucAR  matmMwt  laQoniB  on 
nnnoi.— aeeUon  a043  (relatinc  to  return 
rcgardinc  payments  of  dtvtdends)  Is  amend- 
ed by  addinc  at  the  end  thoeof  the  follow- 
inc  new  sutaaeetlon:  

"(e)  DurucATS  STATBiiirr  To  BBlncLonap 
ni  Raxom  or  nasoii  WriH  Risncr  to 
Wbom  laFOBMATioii  Is  FuERUiuD.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
ntahed  to  a  person  under  subsection  (c) 
shall— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  taxable 
year  Is  the  faftr"**''  year,  be  Included  with 
the  return  of  the  person  recelvlnc  such 
statement  for  the  taxable  year  which  ends 
with  the  calendar  year  to  which  the  state- 
ment relates,  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  taxable 
year  Is  not  the  calendar  year,  with  the 
return  prorlded  in  retulatkms  meserlbed  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(S)   PoaM   AID   miHOD   OP   MAimiO   STATS- 

MBiT.— The  second  sentence  of  section 
a04a(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be 
fumtahed)  is  amended  to  read  as  fcrilows: 
"The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preoedlnc  sentence  shall  be  furnished 
(either  in  poaon  or  by  fint-claas  mall)  to 
the  person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  f oDowlnc  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made, 
and  shaU  be  in  such  form  ss  the  Secretary 
may  preacrfbe  by  reculatlons.". 

(C)  PATSOiUSt  Divuuiw.— 

(1)  DuPLiCAn  srAXBoarr  aaqviuD  on 
■BTuaii.-fiectlan  MM4  (relatinc  to  returns 
recardlnc  payment  of  patronace  dlrldaids) 
ta  vrvf*'^  by  addinc  at  the  aid  thereof  the 
followinc  new  subsection: 

"(f }  DorucAR  STAnMorr  To  ^IiKXOBap 
ni  Ranmi  or  Poaoii  Wrm  Rxsracr  to 
Whom  laroaiiATioii  Is  FDunaan.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  penon  under  subsection  (e) 
shaU— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  taxable 
year  Is  the  i'^»*~«»»'  year,  be  inchided  with 
the  return  of  the  person  recelvlnc  such 
statement  for  the  taxable  year  which  ends 
with  the  '~'^~«»'-  year  to  which  the  state- 
ment relates,  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  taxable 
year  Is  not  the  calendar  year,  with  the 
return  prorlded  in  reculatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(3)  Poui  Am  HRHOO  or  MAiuira  sxatb- 
Mon.— The  seeond  sentence  of  section 
a044(e)  (relattaic  to  time  statement  must  be 
furnished)  is  »»m««wh  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  written  statement  required  under  .the 
preeedinc  switwwy  shall  be  fumtahed 
(either  In  person  or  by  first-class  maO)  to 
the  person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  f<dlowtnc  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made, 
and  ShaU  be  in  sudi  form  ss  the  Secretary 
)  by  reculatloaa.". 

(d)  Pouuns  WKM  Pazluib  to  Iiklubc 


"(c)  PAiuma  To  Axtaoi  Seaxbibr  to  a 
Rnuni.— In  the  ease  of  eadi  teOure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  return  under  ssetioD 
a043(e).  0044(f).  or  0040(cX4).  unless  It  is 
shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonshle 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neiAeci.  there  ShaU 
be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  fa01i«  to  attach  such  state- 
ment ISO  for  each  such  faUure.".  and 

(B)  by  iiMerttnc  "o«  attach"  after  "irm- 
nsR"  in  the  headinc  thereof. 

(3)  CoHFOBMOM  AMBiBiiBai.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  OS  is 
amended  by  tnsertlnc  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  Item  relatinc  to  section  007S. 

sac  1ST.  PINALTnS  ON  PAYBC& 

(a)    WnxpuL    AiiEMPis    to 
Atod.— 

(1)  l>  aanBAU— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
OS  (relatinc  to  additions  to  the  tax  and  addi- 
tional amounts)  Is  ^rnmnOmA  by  redesicnat- 
inc  section  0003  as  section  0003  and  by  in- 
sertinc  after  section  0001  the  foUowinc  new 
section: 


(1)  IH  aaHBAL.- Sectlan  007S  (relatinc  to 
fUhire  to  fnmlah  certain  statements),  as 
amsndad  by  this  Act.  Is  amendsd- 

(A>  tv  addiiw  at  the  end  thoeof  the  f  ol- 


EVAOB      OR 


AOOmONAL  KNALTY  ON  TAXPAYUH 

WHO  wnxnnxY  ATimrr  to  kvaoe 

OK  AVOID  TAX  ON  DfRBHTr.  DIVI- 
DKNIM.  Oil  PATHONACB  DIVmKNDa. 

"(a)  Cnm.  Pihaltt.— If  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  falls  to  include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  interest, 
dividends,  or  patronace  dividends  required 
to  be  included  in  such  return,  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  wUlfiilly  attempted  to  evade  or 
av(M  Pederal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronace  dividends, 
then  there  Is  imposed  on  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  for  each  such  f  aUure  a 
penalty  of  $1,000.  

"(b)  Pbultt  ni  Additioii  to  Othix  Pm- 
Auns.— The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
imposed  by  law.". 

(3)  CoHToaMiiro  Anxiimixw'i.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  OS  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  the  item  relatinc  to 
sectkm  0003  and  Insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  f  ollowtnc  new  items: 
"Sec.  0003.  Additional  penalty  on  taxpayers 
who  wUlfully  attempt  to  evade 
or  avoid  tax  on  interest,  dlvi- 
dotds.  or  patronace  dividends. 
"Sec.  0003.  AppUcable  rules.". 

(b)  Palsb  Cbripicatiors.— 

(1)  In  OBRRAL.— Section  0701  (relatinc  to 
frivolous  income  tax  returns)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesicnatinc  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  insertinc  after  subsection 
(a)  the  followinc  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Palsb  danncATioii.- If  any  individ- 
ual willfully  makes— 

"(1)  false  certification  or  affirmation  cm 
any  statement  specifically  required  to  be  in 
the  form  described  in  section  0070(bX6).  or 

"(3)  a  false  certification  under  section 
3400(c).  then  such  individual  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $1,000.". 

(B)  by  Insertinc  "or  (b)"  after  "subsection 
(a)"  In  subsection  (c),  as  so  redeslcnated. 
and 

(C)  by  insertinc  ":  'alsb  CBmncAXXoiis" 
after  "irorii"  In  the  headinc  thereof. 

(3)  OoaioumM  Amnsarr.— The  table  of 
seetkNM  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  08  Is 
amended  by  insertinc  ":  P»lse  Certiflca- 
tioos"  after  "Return"  in  the  item  relatinc  to 
section  0T03. 


(a)  Tna  worn.  Pauiwaiwa  or 
nosi.-Wlth  tsspsct  to  taxable 
nine  after  December  31.  Ittt.  the  I 
of  the  Treaaury  or  hie  dalanta  ahaU  frnpte- 
ment  a  procram  irtildi  provides  for  the 
processinc  of  Infomatiao  racetrad  by  the 
Secretary  under  saettan  004a(aXl). 
0044(aXl).  or  004Ma)  of  the  Intenud  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  wtthln  soda  period  as  is 
necessary  to  notify  taxpayers  wtthln  18H 
months  of  the  dose  of  the  ealeodar  year  to 
which  the  infotmatlon  relates  that  such 
taxpayer  may  be  subject  to  wtthhoUtnc 
under  section  3400(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1004  by  reason  of  section 
3400(aXlXC)  of  such  Code. 

(b)  Rvoar  oh  Avaiuuiutt  or  Rh- 
souacss.— Not  later  than  June  15.  IMS.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delecatc 
shaU  report  to  the  Ooncrem  on  the  amount 
of  additional  appropriations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  procram  deacribed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  to  carry  out  the  other  provi- 
sions of.  and  amendments  made  by.  this  Act. 

(C)    AOTBOaiXATIOH    OT    APFROnOATIOHS.— 

There  is  authoriasd  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
procram  deacribed  in  subsection  (a)  and  to 
carry  out  the  other  provisions  of.  and 
amendments  made  by.  this  Act.  and  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Concress  that  such  sums  be  ap- 
proinlated.  

(d)  Pazlusx  to  Paovisa  SumcuHT  Aprao- 
paiATiom.— 

(1)  IH  osHBAL.— If  sufficient  funds  are  not 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  the  authority  under  subsection  (c)  ex- 
pressly to  carry  out  the  procram  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  implonent  such  procram  only  to  the 
extent  warranted  by  a  manacerlal  decision 
as  to  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  uses 
of  reeouroes. 

(3)  RxpoBT  TO  comHuas.- The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  report  to  the  Concress 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  which  paiagraph  (1) 
appUes  as  to  the  decision  deeerlbed  in  para- 
craph  (1)  azxl  the  reasons  therefor. 

(e)  PAiLtrax  to  Pxovibb  SnrncmT  Avpao- 

nUATIOHS.— 

(1)  IM  oonBAL.— If  sufficient  funds  are  not 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  ex- 
pressly to  carry  out  the  provisiaas  (other 
than  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  of.  and 
amendments  made  by,  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ShaU  implonent  such  provisions  and  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  manacerlal  deci- 
sions as  to  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
uses  of  resources. 

(3)  Rbokt  to  ooHoans.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
appUes  as  to  the  aUocatlon  of  reaouroes 
under  such  paragraph  and  the  reascms 
therefor, 
sac  MS.  trwwcnn  datcb. 

(a)  IH  (HonaAU- Except  ss  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
tiUe  shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  Deoembo-  SI.  IMS. 

(b)  SraciAi.  Rhus.— 

(IXA)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
103  ShaU  apply  to  payments  made  after  48 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
preacrlbe  regulatloas  which  delay  (but  not 
beyond  the  90th  <taLy  after  the  date  of  the 
fnartmmt  of  this  Act)  the  date  deacribed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  to  any  payor  until  sueh 
time  as  such  payor  Is  able  to  comply  with- 


out undue  tahrdahlp  with  the 
made  by  secttoo  103. 

(3)  The  amendmento  made  by  aectlan  104 
shaU  apply  to  returns  tlie  doe  date  for 
which  (without  regard  to  extenslonB)  is 
after  Deoeoriier  31.  ISSS.  auqrt  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaanry  or  bis  ddegate 
may  provide  that  such  anwin^nents  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  person  tat  any  return  the 
due  date  for  which  (wtthowt  regard  to  ex- 
tensions) Is  before  January  1.  lOM.  In  any 
case  where  atHdlcatlon  of  sueh  amendments 
would  cauae  tmdue  hardship  to  sueh  person. 

(SXA)  ExoOpt  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  the  amaidments  made  by  sections  106 
and  IM  shaU  apply  to  returns  or  statements 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  i$  after  December  SI.  U8S. 

(B)  The  aalendmentB  made  by  aeetioas  106 
and  IM  shdl  not  apply  to  any  return  or 
statement  on  which  there  is  not  required  to 
be  included  any  payment  of  taitaest  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dtvldends  whlA  Is  paid 
or  credited  after  the  date  whldi  is  SO  days 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  CoHvommra  Aimrasiarr  Rbatom  to 
Backup  WitHHOLMwa— Subsection  (b)  of 
sectkm  SIT  df  the  Tax  Equity  and  Piaeal  Re- 
sponslbUity  Act  of  1983  (relating  to  exten- 
sion of  withholding  to  oertain  payments 
where  identifying  numbo-  not  furnished  or 
inaccurate)  is  ammded  by  striking  out 
"made  after  Decembo-  31. 1988"  and  inaert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "made  after  the  date 
which  Is  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Interest  and  DMdend  CompU- 
ance  Act  of  1983  (except  that  the  Secretary 
may  preeeribe  regulatlona  h^iMi  delay  sueh 
date  for  not  more  than  an  additional  45 
days  in  the  ^ase  of  any  payor  who  is  unable 
to  comply  #ith  such  amendments  without 
undue  hardship)". 

TTTLB  n-CARIBBEAK  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 
SBC  Ml.  SHOKfTrrLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act". 

SubUUe  A— Duty-Pree  Treatment 

8BC  til.  AUTHOKITY  TO  (MUfTT  DOTT-PHSB  TUAT- 


the  Senate  and  has  notified  such  country  of 
hlslntenttcn  to  terminate  such  designation, 
together  with  the  considerattons  entering 
Into  such  decision. 

(b)  In  -H-r%TT"~c  countries  as  "benefici- 
ary eountrtes"  under  this  title  the  President 
shaU  consider  only  the  foUowing  countries 
and  territories  or  successor  poUtical  entities: 


The  PresUent  may  proclaim  duty-ftee 
treatmoit  for  aU  eligible  articles  from  any 
lioief idary  eountry  in  aooocdance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  titie. 

SBC  ni.  BENBTICaARY  OOOtHWi. 

(aXl)  Por  purposes  of  this  title— 

(A)  The  term  "beneficiary  oountry"  means 
any  country  listed  In  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  whkh  there  is  in  effect  a  proelama- 
ti<m  by  the  President  designating  sodi  coun- 
try as  a  beneficiary  country  for  purposes  of 
this  title.  Before  the  President  designates 
any  country  as  a  boiefldary  country  for 
purpoaes  of  this  tiUe,  he  diaU  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
his  intention  to  make  such  designation,  to- 
gether with  the  consideration  enterinc  into 
suchdeddoa. 

(B)  The  term  "entered"  means  entoed.  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  eustioms  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(C)  The  term"TSD8"  means  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  Ctalted  States  (19  U&C.  1303). 

(3)  If  the  President  .hss  desicnated  any 
country  as  fc  beneficiary  country  for  pur- 
poses of  thJb  title,  he  shaU  not  terminate 
such  dfaicntkwi  (either  by  iasuinc  a  proda- 
matlon  for  that  purpose  or  by  Issulnc  a 
prodamatioa  which  has  the  effect  of  tennl- 
Dating  such  designation)  imlesi.  at  least 
sixty  days  before  such  termtnatlon.  he  has 
notified  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


Panama 

Saint  Luda 

Saint  Vincent  and 
the  Qrcnadines 

Suriname 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cayman  Islands 

Montserrat 

Netherlands  AntiUes 

Saint  Christopher- 
Nevis 

TuriEB  and  Caioos 


Virgin  IsLuids. 
British 


Aiigiinia 

Antlcua  and  Barbuda 

Bahamas.  The 

Barbados 

Bellae 

OosURIca 

Dominica 

Dominican  RepubUc 

El  Salvador 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

In  addltfam,  the  Preddent  shaU  not  desig- 
nate any  country  a  beneficiary  country 
under  this  titie— 

(1)  if  such  oountry  is  a  Communist  coun- 

trr. 
(3)  if  such  oountry— 

(A)  has  nationalised,  expropriated  or  otb- 
CTwise  sdaed  ownership  or  control  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  United  States  dUzen  or  by 
a  oorporaticm.  partnership,  or  association 
irtiich  to  50  per  centum  or  more  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  dtiisens. 

(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nuUi- 

fy- 

(I)  any  existing  contract  or  agreement 
wlUkor 

(II)  any  patent,  trademark,  or  other  intel- 
lectual property  of. 

a  United  States  citizen  or  a  corporation, 
partnoshlp.  or  association  which  is  50  per 
centum  at  more  benefidaUy  owned  by 
United  States  dtixens.  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  nationalise,  expropriate,  or  otherwise 
seise  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned,  or 

(C)  has  imposed  or  enforced  taxes  or 
otho'  exactions,  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  other  measures 
with  respect  to  proiierty  so  owned,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  nationalize,  expropri- 
ate, or  otherwise  seize  ownership  or  control 
of  sudi  property,  unless  the  President  de- 
tomlnesthat— 

(1)  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation has  been  or  is  beinc  made  to  such 
dtiaen,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion. 

(U)  cood-falth  negotiations  to  provide 
pmnpt.  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  appUcable  provisions  of 
intematicMial  law  are  in  progress,  or  such 
oountry  is  otherwise  taking  steps  to  dis- 
dharge  its  obligations  under  International 
law  with  respect  to  such  dtizen.  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  sssociation.  or 

(tU)  a  dispute  involving  such  dtizen.  oor- 
poratkm.  partnership,  or  association,  over 
compensation  for  such  a  seizure  has  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  the  provi- 
slons  of  the  Convoition  for  the  Settiemoit 
of  Investment  Disputes,  or  in  another  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  forum,  and 
promptly  furnishes  a  copy  of  such  determi- 
nation to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(S)  if  such  country'fails  to  act  in  good 
faith  in  recognising  as  binding  or  in  enforc- 
ing arbitral  awards  in  favor  of  United  States 
dtiaens  or  a  corporation,  partnership  or  as- 


sociation whldi  Is  50  per  «■"*«"»  or  more 
beneftdaUy  owned  by  United  States  cltlsms, 
whidi  have  been  made  by  arbttraton  ap- 
pointed for  each  case  or  by  permanent  aifel- 
tral  bodies  to  sdildi  the  parties  invidved 
have  submitted  thdr  dilute: 

(4)  if  audi  country  affords  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  of  a  devdoped 
country,  other  than  the  United  States, 
whldi  has.  or  is  likely  to  have,  a  signiflrant 
adverse  effect  aa  United  States  commerce, 
unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
satisfsctory  to  him  that  such  preferential 
treatment  wiU  be  fliminsted  or  that  action 
wiU  be  takm  to  assure  that  there  wfll  be  no 
such  significant  adverse  effect,  and  he  re- 
ports those  assurances  to  the  Congress; 

(5)  If  a  government-owned  entity  in  such 
country  engages  in  the  broadcast  of  copy- 
righted material,  indudinc  fUms  at  televi- 
sion material,  bdoncinc  to  United  States 
copyricht  owners  without  their  express  con- 
sent; 

(0)  If  such  country  does  not  take  adequate 
steps  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  to 
prevent  narcotic  drucs  snd  other  controlled 
substances  (ss  listed  in  the  schedules  in  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Comprehensive  Drue  Abuse 
Preventi(m  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (31 
UjB.C.  813))  produced,  processed,  or  trans- 
ported in  such  country  from  mtertnc  the 
United  States  unlawfully;  and 

(7)  unless  such  country  is  a  signatory  to  a 
treaty,  convention,  protocol,  or  other  agree- 
ment regarding  the  extradiction  of  United 
States  dtixens. 

Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  snd  (5)  shaU  not 
prevent  the  dedgnation  of  any  country  as  a 
beneficiary  country  under  this  Act  if  the 
Preddent  determines  that  such  dfrignatinn 
wiU  be  in  the  national  eomomlc  or  security 
interest  of  the  United  States  snd  reports 
such  determination  to  the  (ingress  with  his 
reasons  therefor. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  designate 
any  country  a  beneficiary  country  under 
this  title,  the  Preddent  shaU  take  into  ac- 
coimt— 

(1)  an  expresdon  by  such  country  of  its 
desire  to  be  so  designated; 

(2)  the  economic  omdltions  in  such  coun- 
try, the  Uving  standards  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  any  other  economic  factors  which  he 
deems  appropriate; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  oountry  has 
assured  the  United  States  it  wiU  provide  eq- 
uitable and  reasonable  access  to  the  mar- 
kets snd  basic  commodity  resources  of  such 
country; 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  such  oountry  fol- 
lows the  accepted  rules  of  international 
trade  provided  for  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  weU  as  sivU- 
cable  trade  agreements  approved  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979; 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  uses 
export  subddies  or  imposes  export  perform- 
ance requiranents  or  local  content  require- 
ments which  distort  internatimal  trade; 

(8)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  poUdes 
of  such  country  as  they  relate  to  otho'  ben- 
eficiary countries  are  contrilmting  to  the  re- 
vltalization  of  the  region; 

(7)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  is 
undertaking  self-help  measures  to  promote 
its  own  economic  development; 

(87  the  degree  to  which  workers  in  such 
country  are  afforded  reasonable  workplace 
conditions  and  oijoy  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  coUectively; 

(9)  the  extoit  to  which  such  countiy  pro- 
hibits its  nationals  from  engaging  in  the 
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of  copyrlslitwl 


to 

VttlMIlt 


to  irtilch  audi  eountry  !■ 

vtth  tbe   Onttfld 

of  the  proft- 


Ma)  of  the  TB08 
•t  tbe  end 


(10)  tk 

to 
„  In  the 
I  of  this  title. 

(d)  Omanl  bcMtooto 
(TBlottnt  to  pndneti  of 
etane)  to  iMWitoa  toy 
tlMnoCtlMfUkNrtiw. 

"(iv)  aotajMt  to  the  . 
lis  of  the  CariWwfi"  BHin  Beonomir  Re- 
Act.  Htidee  wtaldi  era  impofted 
taHuler  tiMwInni   of  the   United 

riMD  receive  dutjr  twotment  no  leae 

tftvanliie  then  the  treetment  etfcrded  meb 
they  era  Imported  fftMB  e  ben- 
., rj  under  each  Act". 

(e)  The  rreeldBnt  ehall.  efter  complying 
with  the  lequlr— enta  of  luteecttoi  (eKS). 
wtthdnwr  or  euipend  the  dwlgneHnn  of  eny 

letldary  ooantry  If.  after 
he  detominee  that  as  the 
lenlt  of  *»«Mign««i  *i»»T—« *«~«—  ■■'>*»  coun- 
try would  be  barred  fram  rtdBnaftnti  ae  a 
benefldary  euuutiy  under  lubeectlon  (b). 

■K:  tUL  BJOIU  ABIICU& 

(aXl)  Ukdea  oCherwtae  excluded  from  ell- 
■ftaOtty  by  thto  title,  the  duty-tree  treatment 
provided  under  thto  title  ehaD  apply  to  any 
artlde  wUeh  to  the  growth,  product,  or 
manntaetnra  of  a  benefldary  country  If — 

(A)  that  aitlde  to  imparted  directly  from  a 
benefldary  country  Into  the  euitoma  terri- 
tory  of  the  United  Statee:  and 

(B)  the  anm  of  <1)  the  coot  or  value  of  the 
materlato  produced  In  a  benefldary  country 
or  two  or  more  benefldary  countrlee.  plus 
(II)  the  direet  coeU  of  piunmlng  opermtlooB 
p«rtormed  In  a  benefldary  country  or  ooon- 
trlea  to  not  lem  than  36  per  centum  of  the 
appralaed  value  of  tudi  article  at  the  time  it 
toentcred. 

Vor  purpoeee  of  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  lubparagraph  (B),  the  term 
••benefldary  country"  Indudes  the  Com- 
iiiimwiiairii  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
Statee  IHrgln  IdandL  If  the  cost  or  value  of 
matcrtade  produced  in  the  cuetoms  territory 
of  the  Utalted  Statee  (other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  to  indoded  with 
reject  to  an  artlde  to  which  thto  para- 
graph appHWi  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  appratoed  value  of  the  ar- 
tlde at  the  time  it  to  entered  that  to  attrib- 
uted to  audi  United  Statee  ooet  or  value 
may  be  apitfled  toward  determining  the  per- 
centage referred  to  in  eubparagraph  (B). 
(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treacury  sliall 
■och  regtdattone  aa  may  be  neces- 
to  carry  out  thto  aubeeetlan  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  regulattens  providing 
that,  in  order  to  lie  eligible  for  duty-tree 
treatment  under  thto  title,  an  article  muat 
be  irtMUy  the  growth,  product,  or  manuf  ac- 
tura  of  a  benefldary  country,  or  muat  be  a 
new  or  different  artlde  of  commerce  which 
haa  been  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
In  the  benefldary  country:  but  no  article  or 
mall  I  to!  erf  a  benefldary  country  ahall  be  d- 
iglble  for  audk  treatment  by  virtue  of 
having  merely  undergone— 

(A)  atoaple  combining  or  parfcaglng  <wier- 
atlona.or 

(B)  mere  dilution  with  water  at  mere  dflu- 
tlon  with  another  aubatance  that  does  not 
materially  atter  the  dtaraeterlatlcB  of  the 
artlde. 

(9)  Aa  uaed  in  thto  aubeeetlan.  the  phraae 
"direet  coeta  of  prowaring  operattona"  in- 
dudea.  but  to  not  limited  to- 


(A)  aD  actual  labor  coata  Involved  In  the 
growth,  production,  mannfbrtnre.  or 
Uy  of  the  nwfllV  merehandiM 
fringe  beneflta.  on-the-job  training  and  the 
coat  of  engineering,  aupervtoory.  quality 
control  and  aimilar  peraonnd:  and 

(B)  dlea.  rnoMa.  tooUng.  and  depredation 
on  madibMry  and  equipment  which  an  al- 
locable to  the  ipedflc  merchandlae. 

Such  phraae  doea  not  indude  coata  which 
an  not  directly  attributable  to  the  mer- 
chandlae ooncemed  or  an  not  coata  of  man- 
ufacturing the  product:  auch  aa  (1)  proflt, 
and  (U)  general  expenaea  of  doing  buaineaa 
whldi  an  either  not  allocable  to  the  wedflc 
merebandiae  or  are  not  related  to  the 
growth,  productian.  manufacture,  or  aaaem- 
bly  of  the  merchandlae.  audi  aa  admlntotra- 
tive  mlarlea.  caaualty  and  UabOity  inaur- 
ance.  advertialng.  and  aaleemen'a  aalariea. 
oonuntoalana  or  expenoea. 

(b)  Hm  duty-tree  treatment  iwovlded 
under  thto  title  ahaU  not  apply  to- 

(1)  textile  and  appard  artlelea  which  are 
aubject  to  textile  agreementa; 

(3)  footwear,  handbagi,  luggage,  flat 
gooda.  work  glovea.  and  leatho^  wearing  ap- 
pard not  itnfg'— *^^  at  the  time  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thto  title  aa  eligible  artldea 
tor  the  purpoee  of  the  generallaed  ayatem  of 
pref erenoea  under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974: 

(3)  tuna,  prepared  or  preaerved  in  any 
manner.  In  airtight  oontalnera:  or 

(4)  petroleum,  or  any  product  derived 
from  pelzolucm.  provided  for  in  part  10  of 
achedule  4  of  the  TSUa 

(cXl)  Am  uaed  in  thto  aubaectlon— 

(A)  The  term  "augar  and  beet  produeU" 


(I)  augan.  sirups,  and  mnlaisfs  provided 
for  in  items  IMJO  and  155.30  of  the  T8US. 
and 

(U)  artldee  of  beef  or  veal,  however  pro- 
vided for  In  subpart  B  of  part  3  of  schedule 
loftheTSUS. 

(B)  The  term  "Plan"  means  a  stable  food 
production  plan  that  consists  of  measures 
and  propoaato  designed  to  rasure  that  the 
present  level  of  food  production  in.  and  the 
nutritional  levd  of  the  population  of,  a  ben- 
efldary country  will  not  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  changea  in  land  uae  and  land  owner- 
ship that  will  result  if  increaaed  production 
of  augar  and  beet  producta  to  undertake  in 
reaponae  to  the  duty-tree  treatment  ex- 
tended under  thto  title  to  such  products.  A 
Flan  must  apedty  such  tacts  regarding,  and 
such  proposed  actions  by.  a  benefldary 
country  as  the  Preddent  deems  necessary 
tor  purposes  of  carrying  out  thto  subsection. 
Including  but  not  limited  to— 

(i)  the  current  leveto  of  food  production 
and  nutritional  health  of  the  population: 

(ii)  currmt  leveto  of  production  and 
export  of  sugar  and  beef  products: 

(ill)  expected  increases  in  production  and 
export  of  sugar  and  beef  products  ss  a 
result  of  the  duty-tree  aocem  to  the  United 
Statee  market  provided  under  thto  tiUe: 

(iv)  meaaurea  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  expanded  production  of  thoee  products 
because  of  sudi  duty-tree  aocem  wiU  not 
occur  at  the  expense  of  stable  food  produc- 
tion: and 

(V)  propoaato  tor  a  system  to  monitor  the 
Impact  of  such  duty-tree  access  on  stable 
food  production  and  land  use  and  land  own- 
ership patterns. 

(3)  Duty-free  treatment  extended  tmder 
thto  title  to  sugar  and  beet  products  that  are 
the  product  of  a  benefldary  country  shall 
be  suspended  by  the  President  under  thto 
subsection  it— 


(A)  the  benefldary  eonntry.  wtttate  the 
ninety-day  period  beginning  on  the  data  of 
ita  daalgnatlan  aa  auch  a  oouDtry  undar  aae- 
tlon  313.  doea  not  anbaatt  a  Flan  to  the 
Preahtant  for  evaluation: 

(B)  on  the  baato  of  hto  evataatkm.  the 
President  detcnnlnea  that  the  Plan  of  a 
benefldary  ooantry  doea  not  meet  the  ertte- 
rla  aet  forth  tai  paragraph  (1)(B):  or 

(C)  aa  a  reault  of  the  monltarlng  of  the  op- 
eraUan  of  the  Flan  under  paragraph  (5).  the 
Prealdent  determlnea  that  a  benefldary 
country  to  not  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
implement  ita  Flan,  or  that  the  meaaurea 
and  propoaato  in  the  Plan,  although  bdng 
Implemented,  are  not  adileving  thdr  pur^ 


(3)  Before  the  President  aoapenda  duty- 
tree  treatment  by  reaaon  of  paragraph 
(3XA).  (B).  or  (C)  to  the  augar  and  beef 
producta  of  a  benefldary  country,  he  muat 
off »  to  enter  Into  consultation  with  the 
benefldary  country  tor  purpoaea  of  f ormu- 
lailng  appropriate  remedial  action  iriileh 
may  be  taken  by  that  country  to  avoid  auch 
auapenadon.  It  the  benefldary  country 
thereafter  entos  into  conaultatlon  within  a 
reaaonable  time  and  undertakea  to  formu- 
late remedial  action  in  good  faith,  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  withhold  the  suw>enslon  of  duty- 
free treatment  on  the  condition  that  the  re- 
medial action  agreed  upon  be  appropriately 
Implemented  by  that  country. 

(4)  The  President  shall  mmltM'  aa  a  bien- 
nial basto  the  operation  of  the  Flans  imple- 
mented by  benefldary  oountrles.  and  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  Oongrem  by 
March  15  following  the  doee  of  each  bienni- 
um,  that— 

(A)  specifies  the  extent  to  which  each 
Plan,  and  remedial  actions,  if  any.  agreed 
upon  under  paragraph  (4).  have  been  imple- 
mented: and 

(B)  evaluates  the  results  of  such  imple- 
mentation. 

(5)  The  President  shall  tenninate  any  sus- 
pension of  duty-free  treatment  imposed 
under  thto  subsection  it  he  determines  that 
the  beneficiary  country  has  taken  appropri- 
ate action  to  remedy  the  factors  on  which 
the  suspendon  was  based. 

(d)  For  such  period  as  there  to  In  effect  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  UJB.C.  634)  to  protect  a  price^nipport  pro- 
gram tor  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  the  Im- 
portation and  duty-tree  treatment  of  sugars, 
sirups,  and  iiinlaisfn  classified  under  items 
155.30  and  155.30  of  the  T8U8  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  the  following  manner 

(IX A)  For  all  benefldary  countries,  except 
thoee  subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  and  para- 
graph (3).  duty-free  treatment  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  same  manner  ss  it  to  provided 
pursuant  to  tiUe  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1074 
(10  VAC.  3401  et  seq.).  at  the  time  of  the 
effective  date  of  thto  tiUe:  except  that  the 
Preddent  up(Hi  the  recommendation  ol  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  suspend  or 
adjust  upward  the  value  limitation  provided 
for  in  section  504(cXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  on  the  duty-tree  treatment  afforded  to 
bmeficiary  countriea  under  thto  aection  if 
he  finds  that  such  adjustment  wiU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  price  aupport  program  tor 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  to  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  market  conditions. 

(B)  as  an  alternative  to  subparagraph  (A), 
the  President  may  at  the  request  of  a  bene- 
fldary country  not  subject  to  paragraph  (3) 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  elect  to  permit  sugar, 
sirups,  and  mnlaisfs  from  that  country  to 
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enter  duty-free  during  a 
Itirt  tir  ini>rT***f  *«—  '««■««»««'—  ««  *«• 
Itohed  by  the  Freaident  on  the  qnantiy  of 
augar,  almpa.  and  molaaaaa  entered  fNm 
that  ooantry. 

(3)  Par  the  teUowtng  countrlee  whoae  ex- 
porta  of  augar.  atrupa,  and  aaolaaaaa  in  IMl 
were  not  diglble  for  doty-frae  treatment  be- 
caiMe  of  the  caeratton  of  aeethm  S04(c)  of 
the  Trade  Adt  of  1974.  the  quantity  of 
augar.  atrupa,  and  mnlaf  wbldi  may  be 
entered  In  any  calendar  year  ahaU  be  limit- 
ed to  no  mora  than  the  quantity  specified 
bdoar 
Ifetrlctona: 

Dominican  Republic. 

Guatemala  -.. 
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(SKA)  Any  prodamation  iaaued  purauant 
to  aedlon  303  of  the  Trade  Aet  of  1974  that 
to  in  effect  when  duty-tree  treatment  pursu- 
ant to  aectkn  101  of  thto  title  to  proclaimed 
diall  remain  in  effect  until  modified  or  ter- 


Panama.. 


....  780.000 
_  310,000 
..>       100.000 

Such  augar,  drupa,  and  molames  shaU  be 
admitted  tree  of  duty,  except  aa  provided 
for  In  paragraiOi  (3). 

(3)  The  Preddent,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may 
auapend  or  ad|u>t  upward  the  quantitative 
Hinitf**«»M  hnnnerd  under  parapaph  (IKB) 
or  (3)  if  he  determtnea  auch  action  will  not 
interfere  with  the  price  aupport  program  for 
augar  beeta  ahd  augareane  and  to  appropri- 
ate In  light  of  market  condltlona.  Tlie  Preal- 
dent, upon  tho  ri**""**"*'***'"'  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agri«ulture,  may  auvend  the  duty 
free  treatment  tor  all  or  part  of  the  quanti- 
ty  of  augar,  al^upa,  and  molaaaea  permitted 
to  be  entered  by  paragrapha  (IXB)  and  (3)  if 
such  action  to  necessary  to  protect  the  price- 
support  program  tor  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane. 

(4)  Any  quantitative  limitation  impoaed 
on  a  beneficiary  country  under  paragraidi 
(IXB)  and  (3)  khaU  apply  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  limitation  permlU  a  ieaaer  quanti- 
ty of  augar,  atrupa,  and  moiaaBea  to  be  en- 
tered from  that  country  than  the  quantity 
that  would  be  permitted  to  be  entered  under 
any  other  profialon  of  law. 

(eXl)  The  Realdent  may  by  prodamation 
auapend  the  duty-free  treatment  provkled 
by  thto  titie  wtth  reapect  to  any  dlgfble  arti- 
cle and  may  prodaim  a  duty  rate  for  audi 
artlde  if  audi  action  to  prodahned  purauant 
to  aection  30S  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or 
aection  333  of  the  Trade  Bipandnn  Act  of 
1963. 

(3)  In  any  report  by  the  International 
Trade  c:ommto8ion  to  the  Prealdent  unda 
aection  301(dXl)  of  the  Ttade  Aet  of  1974 
regarding  an}  artlde  for  whldi  duty-free 
treatment  baa  been  prodalmed  by  the  Pred- 
dent purauant  to  thto  title,  the  Oommlaaion 
ahaU  atate  whether  and  to  what  extent  Ita 
flndinga  and  rrffmimfTMHt««»«  apply  to 
auch  article  when  imported  from  benefld- 
ary countriea. 

(3)  For  purpoaea  of  aubetcttoia  (a)  and  (c) 
of  aection  303  of  the  Trade  Aet  of  1974.  the 
auapenalim  of  the  duty-tne  treatment  pro- 
vided by  thto  title  ahall  be  treated  aa  an  in- 
ticaaf  in  duty, 

(4)  No  proclamation  which  providm  acOely 
for  a  auvoidon  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  thto  aulaection  with  reject  to  any  ar- 
Ude  ahall  be  made  under  aubaectlon  (a)  and 
(e)  of  aection  303  of  the  Ttade  Aet  of  1974 
unlem    the    United    Statea    International 

Tradf  rtmim'f*^'   *"  «AiHM««»  tn  maktiw  an 

affirmative  determination  wtth  reapect  to 
auch  artlde  under  aection  301(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  determtaiea  tai  the  course 
of  Ita  tnveati#atlon  under  aection  901(b)  of 
audi  Act  that  the  aerloua  taijury  (or  threat 
thereof)  aubatantially  cauaed  by  tanporto  to 
the  domeatlc  fciduatry  producing  a  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  artlde  reanlta  from  the 
duty-free  treatment  provided  by  thto  title. 


(B>  If  any  artlde  to  aubject  to  import 
rdlef  at  the  time  duty-free  treatment  to  pro- 
dalmed pursuant  to  aection  311.  the  Pred- 
dent aaay  reduce  or  teiminate  the  applica- 
tlon  of  auch  Import  rellef  to  the  inuMrtation 
of  audi  article  from  benefldary  countriea 
prior  to  the  otherwiae  acheduled  date  on 
wlildi  auch  reduction  or  termination  would 
ooenr  pursuant  to  the  criteria  and  prooe- 
durea  of  aubeections  (h)  and  (1)  of  aection 
303  of  the  Trade  Act  ot  1974. 

(fXl)  If  a  petition  to  filed  with  the  Inter- 
national lYade  Commiaaion  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  regarding  a  perishable  produd  and  al- 
leging injury  from  Imports  from  boiefidary 
countriea.  then  the  petition  may  also  be 
toed  with  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  with 
a  request  that  emogency  reUet  be  granted 
punnant  to  paragraph  (3)  ot  thto  subsection 
with  reapect  to  auch  artlde. 

(3)  Within  fourtem  days  after  the  tiling 
of  a  petition  under  paragraph  (1)  ot  thto 


(A)  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
reaaon  to  believe  that  a  perishable  product 
from  a  benefldary  country  to  being  import- 
ed ii^  the  United  Statea  in  auch  increased 
quantitlea  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious Injury,  at  the  threat  thereof,  to  the 
(Inmcatlr  tndiMtry  producing  a  periahable 
prodnd  nfc*  or  directly  conqietitive  with  the 
imported  product  and  that  emergency 
action  to  warranted,  he  shall  advise  the 
ftesident  and  recommoid  that  the  Pred- 
dent take  emergmcy  action:  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  shall 
publish  a  notice  ot  hto  determination  not  to 
recommend  the  impodtion  ot  emergency 
aetlan  and  so  advise  the  petitioner. 

(3)  Within  seven  days  atter  the  President 
recdves  a  reeommoidation  from  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture  to  take  emergency 
action  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  ot  thto 
subsection,  he  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
wtthdrawtng  the  duty-treo  treatment  pro- 
vided by  thto  titie  or  publish  a  notice  ot  hto 
determination  not  to  take  emergency  action. 

(4)  The  emergency  action  provided  by 
paragraph  (3)  ot  thto  subsection  shall  cease 
to  apply— 

(A)  upcm  the  proclamation  ot  import 
relief  pursuant  to  section  303(aXl)  ot  the 
Trade  Act  ot  1974. 

(B)  on  the  day  the  Preddent  makes  a  de- 
termination pursuant  to  section  303(bX3)  ot 
sudi  Aet  not  to  impose  import  relief, 

(C)  In  the  evoit  ot  a  report  ot  the  United 
States  Intemstional  Trade  Commission  con- 
taining a  negative  finding,  on  the  day  the 
Commission's  report  to  submitted  to  the 
President,  or 

(D)  whenever  the  Preddent  determines 
that  because  of  changed  circumstances  such 
rdlef  to  no  longer  warranted. 

(5)  For  purposes  ot  thto  subsection,  the 
term  "peridiable  product"  means— 

(A)  live  planta  provided  tor  In  subpart  A 
or  part  6  ot  schedule  lot  the  TSUS: 

(B)  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided 
for  in  items  135.10  throui^  138.43  ot  the 
TSUS: 

(C)  fresh  mushrorans  provided  tor  tn  item 
144.10  of  the  TSUS: 

(D)  fresh  fruit  provided  tor  in  items 
146.10. 146.30. 146.30. 146.50  through  146.63. 

146.91.     147.03     through     147.33; 147J0 

through  149.31  and  149.50  of  the  TSUS: 


(■)  fresh  cut  flowera  provided  ffir  in  itcna 
103.17.  193.18.  and  193.31  of  the  TSIDS;  and 

(F)  concentrated  dtma  fruit  Juloe  provld- 
ed  for  tn  itema  166.35  and  165J5  of  the 
TSUS. 

(g)  No  proclamation  iaaued  purauant  to 
thto  title  ahaU  affed  f eea  or  quantttattve 
1«T"«*f"*«^  fa"P"«>«'  purauant  to  aeetian  33 
ot  the  Agrlculturd  Adjuatment  Aet  (7 
UJB.C.  634).  ^ 

nc  n4.  MBASons  ro*  pomo  boo  amd 

ONRBD    BTAin    INBDLAB    POHB- 
8I0N& 

(a)  Effective  with  reaped  to  artldea  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  thto 
Act.  general  headnote  3(a)  of  the  TSUS  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  dauae  (1)— 

(A)  by  atriUng  out  "50  petcenf  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "70  percent",  snd 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "total  vahw",  "(or 
more  than  50  percent  of  thdr  total  value 
wtth  rented  to  artldes  described  tn  section 
313(b)  ot  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eeonomk!  Re- 
covery Act)":  snd 

(3)  by  »mMiH<THf  clause  (ii)  by  striking  out 
"50  pooent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"70  percent". 

(b)  Item  813.31  ot  the  TSUS  to  ammded 
by  strtUng  out  "4  Uters"  and  taiserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "5  Uters",  and  by  inserting  after 
"United  States,",  "and  not  mwe  than  4 
Uters  ot  which  shaU  have  been  im>duoed 
elsewhoe  than  in  such  insular  posses 
sions,". 

(c)  If  the  sum  ot  the  amounts  ot  taxes  cov- 
ered into  the  treasuries  ot  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  United  States  IHrgin  Islands  pursuant 
to  section  7653(c)  ot  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oxle  ot  1954  to  reduced  bdow  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  covered  over  it  the  im- 
ported rum  had  been  produced  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  United  States  Virgin  Idands, 
then  tiie  President  shaU  consider  compensa- 
tion measures  and,  in  thto  regard,  may  with- 
draw the  duty-tree  treatment  on  rum  pro- 
vided by  thto  title.  The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
measures  he  takes. 

(d)  Section  1113  of  tiie  Trade  Agreementa 
Act  ot  1979  (19  U&C.  3583)  to  r^ealed. 

(e)  No  action  pursuant  to  thto  title  may 
affect  any  tariff  duty  impoaed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  secticm 
319  ot  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.aC. 
1319)  on  coffee  imp<Hted  into  Puerto  Rico. 

(t)  For  purposes  ot  chapter  1  ot  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  torm  "industry" 
shaU  indude  producers  located  in  the 
United  Statea  insutor  possessions. 

(g)  Any  diseharge  from  a  point  source  in 
the  United  States  Virgin  Idands  in  exist- 
ence m  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of  thto 
sutasectitm  which  discharge  to  attributable 
to  the  manufacture  of  rum  (as  deflned  in 
paragraph  (3)  ot  section  7653(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  ot  1954)  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  the  requiremoita  ot  section  301 
(other  than  toxic  poUutant  discharges),  sec- 
tion 306  or  section  403  ot  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Omtrol  Act  it— 

(1)  such  disdiarge  occurs  at  least  me 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  Into  the  territo- 
rial sea  from  the  line  of  ordinary  low  water 
trmn  that  portion  ot  the  coast  which  to  in 
dired  contad  with  the  sea,  and 

(2)  the  Oovemor  of  the  United  States 
Vir^  Idands  determines  that  such  dis- 
charge wOl  not  Interfere  wtth  the  attatn- 
mmt  or  maintenance  of  that  water  quality 
which  shaU  assure  protection  ot  public 
water  supplies,  and  the  protection  and  mrop- 
agaticm  of  a  balanced  population  of  sheU- 
fish,  fish,  and  wOdllte.  and  allow  recreation- 
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in  and  on  Um  vatar  and  wfll 
in  the  diachana  ci  poDutanta  in 
which  may  naawialilT  be  anttd- 
poaa  an  imaf»a|i»ai>lii  rlik  to 
alth  or  the  enflranment  beeauae 

,  , in  the  enrJ- 

toslcltjr.  ehranle  toxldty  (tn- 
mutacenldty.  -or 
aori 


PQHB  OH  DV ACT  OrnDB  ACT. 
(a)  The  Dkittad  ataica  mtanatknal  Trade 
I  {hereinafter  in  thli  aeetloD  re- 
to  aa  the  "OoeamiHtai")  ahall  pre- 
pare, and  aukmit  to  the  OanpeH  and  to  the 
n  wliliint.  a  rapoct  reganUnc  the  eoooomle 
impact  of  thia  Act  on  United  Statea  indua- 

(1)  the  twanty-four-Bonth  period  becin- 
niiw  vlth  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act: 


(b)  TBHnunoa  or  Unr-Tam  ttrnta- 
wan.— mo  Mtf-tnt  treatment  extended  to 
beneficiary  eountriea  under  thia  aubtttle 
ahall  remain  in  effect  after  September  M. 
IMS. 

SuariTts  B— Tax  Paomiona 


(3)  eadi  -r'f**"  year  oocurrlnc  thereaf- 
ter onta  duty-ft«e  treatment  under  thia  title 
ia  terminated  under  aectlan  aiMb). 
Par  purpoaea  of  thia  aectlon.  tnduatrlea  in 
the  CuMumaiaealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  and  the 
innlar  pomeariani  of  the  United  Statea 
■haD  be  oonaklered  to  be  United  Statea  tn- 


(bXl)  Kach  report  required  under  subaec- 
tk»  (a)  ahan  indude.  but  not  be  limited  to. 
an  ameaanent  by  the  OommlaBlon  retard- 
ing— 

(A)  the  actual  effect,  during  the  period 
oofered  by  the  report,  of  this  Act  on  the 
United  Statea  economy  generally  aa  weU  as 
on  thoae  vedflc  domeetlc  Induatriea  which 
produce  arttdea  that  are  Uke.  or  directly 
oompettthre  with,  artlelea  being  imported 
into  the  United  Statea  from  beneficiary 
eountriea;  and 

(B)  the  probable  future  effect  which  thia 
Act  wfll  have  on  the  United  Statea  economy 
generally,  aa  well  aa  on  auch  domeetlc  indua- 
triea, before  the  provlslona  of  thia  Act  terml- 


(3)  In  preparing  the  aaeamenta  required 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Commlaaiim  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable— 

(A)  analyae  the  production,  trade  and  con- 
iiipMfl«  of  United  Statea  producU  affected 
by  thia  Act,  taking  into  oonaideratlon  em- 
idoyment.  profit  lereli.  and  uae  of  produc- 
tive fadlltiea  with  reapect  to  the  domeetlc 
induatriea  concerned,  and  such  other  eco- 
nomic factora  in  auch  induatriea  as  it  consid- 
ers relevant.  Including  prioea.  wagea.  salea. 
inventorlea.  pattema  of  demand,  capital  In- 
veatment.  obaoleeeence  of  equipment,  and 
diversification  of  productiop;  and 

(B)  deacrlbe  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
significant  change  in  employment,  profit 
levela.  and  uae  of  productive  facilities,  and 
such  other  conditions  as  It  deems  relevant 
in  the  domeatir  induatriea  concerned,  which 
it  bdlevea  are  attributable  to  this  Act. 

(cXl)  Badi  report  required  under  subaec- 
tlon  (a)  shaQ  be  submitted  to  the  Congrem 
and  to  the  Prealdent  before  the  doee  of  the 
nine-month  period  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  laat  day  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  report. 

(3)  The  Oommiaslon  shall  provide  oppor- 
tnntty  for  the  submission  by  the  public, 
either  onJly  or  in  writing,  or  both,  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  matters  that  will  be  ad- 
I  in  the  reports. 
»c  mitiiyE  DAIS  or  suBmLi  and  tut- 

■DUnON    or    OUTT^ 


(a)  ttf.li  it  Dati.— This  subtitle  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thia  Act. 


SBC  in.  PATMBrr  or  ncm  Ti 

ON  nni  TO  romo  noo  and  the 

DNIRD  arAnS  VnCIN  BLANDg. 

(a)  I>  aBnBAL.-Section  76B3  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to 
sh^ments  to  the  United  Statea)  la  amended 
by  Inoertlng  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection:  

"(c)  Sifnaara  or  Rom  to  tbi  Unitb) 
Stuns.— 

"(1)  Bxcna  TAXxa  or  bum  covixaB  ono 
TaiAauBoa  or  pobho  aioo  and  vnmii  la- 
LAma.— All  taxea  collected  under  section 
SOOKaMl)  on  rum  Impwted  taito  the  United 
Statea  (lem  the  eatimated  amount  neoeasary 
for  payment  of  refunds  and  drawbacks) 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  treaauriea  of 
Puerto  Rloo  and  the  Virgin  lalandk 

"<3)  SacncTABT  mcuaaa  roaMnuL- The 
Secretary  ahall.  ftom  time  to  time,  preacribe 
by  regulation  a  formula  for  the  dtvialon  of 
such  tax  crtlections  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  lalands  and  the  timing  and 
methods  for  trantferring  such  tax  collec- 

"(S)  Rom  DsmncD.- Ftor  purpoaea  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'rum'  meana  any  artlde 
daasifed  under  item  169.13  or  169.14  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Statea  (19 
U£.C.  1303). 

"(4)  CooasniATioii  with  auaaacTioaa  <a) 
ANB  (b».— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
reapect  to  any  rum  subject  to  tax  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).". 

(b)  Emcnvx  Dats.— The  amendment 
made  by  subeection  (a)  shall  apply  to  artl- 
dea  imported  into  the  United  Statea  after 
June  30, 1983. 

8K.    m.   nOATMKNT   OP   CAIOBBBAN    CONVBN- 

TION8,  nc 

(a)  OamaAL  Rols.— Subeection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 374  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  (relating  to  attendance  at  conventions, 
etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  TaiATMiirr  or  oolivBirnoiis  »  cxa- 
tain  cAxnaxAJi  comrraiaa.— 

"(A)  In  oxmaAi For  purposes  of  this 

subsection,  the  term  'North  American  area' 
indudes,  with  reapect  to  any  convention, 
seminar,  or  iriwni«.r  meeting,  any  beneficiary 
country  If  (as  of  the  time  such  meeting 
begins)— 

"(1)  there  Is  in  effect  a  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral agreement  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  between  such  country  and  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
information  between  the  United  States  and 
such  country,  and 

"(il)  there  is  not  in  effect  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  tax  laws  of  such  country 
discriminate  against  conventions  held  in  the 
United  Statea. 

"(B)  BsmnciAXT  comrniT.- For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'beneficiary 
country'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  313(aXlKA)  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act;  except 
that  such  term  shall  Indude  Bermuda. 

"(C)  AUTBOaiTT  TO  OOnCLUDX  XXCHARaX  OP 

niPOBMATioii  AOBsmmTa.— 

"(i)  In  odbul.- The  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  negotiate  and  condude  an  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  information  with  any 
beneficiary  country.  Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (11),  an  exchange  of  information 
agreement  shall  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
such  information  (not  limited  to  informa- 


tion concerning  natlonala  or  resManta  of  the 
United  Stataa  or  the  benaOdaiy  ooontiy)  aa 
may  be  neoaaaaiy  or  appropriate  to  eatty 
out  and  enf oroe  the  tax  lawa  of  the  Uhttad 
Statea  and  the  benefldary  eountry  (irtiather 
criminal  or  dvU  proeaedtnas).  tndodtaig  in- 
formation whidi  may  otherwiae  be  aubject 
to  noDdiadoaore  provlaloiia  of  the  local  law 
of  the  benefldary  country  audi  aa  pnwl- 
slona  reapeeting  bank  aeereey  and  bearer 
sharea.  The  exchange  of  information  agree- 
ment ahall  be  terminable  by  either  ooontry 
on  reaaonable  notice  and  ahall  provide  that 
Information  recdved  liy  either  country  will 
be  diadoaed  only  to  peraona  or  authorttlea 
(including  courta  and  admlnlBtrative  bodlea) 
involved  in  the  admlniatratioa  or  oversight 
of ,  or  in  the  determination  of  appeala  in  re- 
spect of,  taxea  of  the  United  Statea  or  the 
benefldary  country  and  will  be  used  by  such 
persons  or  authoritiea  only  for  such  pur- 


"(11)  NomnacLoauax  or  quAunxD  oohpi- 

DUrriAL  DfPOBMATION  aOUOBT  FOB  ClVn.  TAX 

pUBPoan.— An  exchange  of  information 
agreement  need  not  contain  a  provision  re- 
quirtaig  the  exchange  of  qualified  confiden- 
tial information  which  Is  sought  only  for 
dvO  tax  purpoaea  If — 

"(I)  the  President  determines  that  requir- 
ing the  Indusion  of  such  a  provlaion  in  such 
agreement  would  not  be  in  the  national  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  Statea.  and 

"(11)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  such  agreement  would,  without 
such  a  provision,  provide  assistance  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  tax  laws  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"(Ill)  QdALIPIXD  COMmCHTIAL  INPOBMATION 

DBPiNXD.— For  purpoaea  of  this  sulipara- 
graph.  the  term  'qualified  confidential  in- 
formation' means  information  which  is  sul>- 
Ject  to  the  nondisdosure  provisions  of  any 
local  law  of  the  bmefidary  country  regard- 
ing bank  secrecy  or  ownership  of  bearer 
sharea. 

"(D)  COOBSINATION  WITB  BaCTION   6103.— 

Any  exchange  of  information  agreement  ne- 
gotiated under  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  income  tax  convention  for 
purposes  of  section  6103(kX4).". 

"(E)  Dbtxbmination  and  piNDiNaa  pub- 
usHBD  IN  THE  PXDBBAL  BNOisixB.- Any  deter- 
mination by  the  President  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  (ti)  (induding  the  reasons  for 
such  determination)  and  any  finding  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (AXii)  (and 
any  termination  thereof)  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.". 

(b)  Eppbctivb  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  con- 
ventions, seminars,  or  other  meetings  which 
begin  after  June  30. 1984. 

SUBTITLX  C— SXNSB  OP  THX  COHOBBSS 

RaoABonio  Sooab  Impobts 

SEC.  »1.  8UGAE  IMPOETS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  sugar 
from  any  Communist  country  In  the  Caril>- 
bean  Basin  or  in  Central  America  should 
not  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

TITLE  III— ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

SEC  Ml.  SHOET  TnUt:  AMENDMENT  OP  tM4  CODE. 

(a)  Sbobt  Tttle.- This  tiUe  may  be  dted 
as  the  "Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Amxhomxnt  op  19M  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whatever  in 
this  titie  an  amendment  or  rn>eal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  \tt  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


It  la  ttie  pu^poae  of  this  tttla  to  profflda  f or 
the  iwtaWhIgiiinl  of  auteiprlae  aonaa  In 
order  to  stlmplatie  the  ereattei  o(  naw  Joba. 
particularly  flor  dtaadvaatagnd  workan  and 
Iaog4erm  unmnployed  ludltMuala.  and  to 
promote  ravliMlMtlon  or  eiionuinlng— 

(1)  tax  relief  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levda; 

(3)  regulatory  relief  at  the  PaderaL  State, 
and  local  levda;  and 

(3)  Improvefl  local  aerrleea  and  an 
In  the  eoMwnir  stake  of  •ntaiprl 
realdento  in  their  own  comrniintty  and  tta 
development,  particularly  throntfi  the  In- 
creaatid  InvoBrament  of  private,  local,  and 
neitftfwrhood 


Sdbtitlb  a— DaanmATiow  or 


8K.  111.  DEBKEATION  OP : 

(a)  OBnut.  Rule.— Chapter  80  (relathig 
to  general  nllea)  la  amendBd  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter 

"SuBCBEPiBB  D— DEamuncm  or 
IbraxBPsiag  ZoBEB 

"Sec.  7891.  Dtdgnation. 

"SaC  nil.  DBElGNATION. 

"(a)  DEanaaaioa  op  Zonbb.— 
"(1)  PEPUimoNa.— For  purpoaea  of  thia 
title,  the  terai  'enterprlae  aooe'  means  any 


"(A)  which  is  nominated  by  one  or  more 
local  governments  and  the  State  or  Statea  in 
which  it  is  located  for  dwaignatlnn  aa  an  en- 
terprise aone  (hodnafter  in  thia  aectlon  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'nominated  area'),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment.  after  consultation 
with- 

"(1)  the  Secretarlea  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  the  Treasury:  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Buaineas  Admlnlatiation.  and 

"(II)  In  the  caae  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
leaeivation.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
designatea  as  an  enterprlae  aone. 

"(3)  LnaTAtiom  on  MBrananma.- 

"(A)  PoBUdATioH  op  BEBOiATiOHa.- Before 
M— igMMtig  ^as  area  aa  an  enterprise  aone 
and  not  latef  than  4  montha  ftdlowlng  the 
date  of  the  anactment  of  thia  aectlon.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shaU  preacribe  by  regulation,  after 
consultation  with  the  officials  descril)ed  in 
paragraph  (IXB)— 

"(1)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an 
area  under  paragraph  (IXA). 

"(11)  the  pirametera  relating  to  the  slae 
and  population  characteristics  of  an  enter- 
prlae aone.  and 

"(iU)  the  manner  in  whidi  nominated 
areaa  win  be  ccnnpared  baaed  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  sabaection  (d)  and  the  other  fac- 
tors specified'  in  subeection  (e). 

"(3)  Time  laaoTATioNa.- The  Secretary  of 
TT^iftwg  and  urban  Development  ahall  dea- 
Ignate  nominated  areaa  aa  enterprlae  aones 
only  during  the  36-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  d( — 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  ooeurs.  or 

"(U)  October  1, 1083. 

"(C)  Hxnam.  op  ooioNATiONS.— 

"(I)  In  omkBAL.— The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing  and  Urbafei  Development  may  not  deaig- 
nate  more  than  75  noltalnated  areas  as  tm- 
toprlse  aonea  under  this  section. 
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"(11)     HanHOM     BmOHATION     IN     BUBAL 

ABBta,— Of  the  areaa  rtraignatifd  under 
danae  (U.  at  leaat  ooe-third  must  be  areaa— 

"(I)  wbidi  are  within  a  local  government 
Joriadletlon  or  Juriadictions  with  a  popular 
tlon  of  leas  than  50.000  (aa  detomtaied 
under  the  moat  recent  censiH  date  avafl- 
able). 

"iXLt  whldi  are  outside  of  a  metropolitan 
itatlatlcal  area  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 108A(1X4XB)).  or 

"(m)  irtildi  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hooaing  and  Urban  Devdopment. 
after  conanltotlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Conmetoe.  to  be  rural  areaa. 

"(D)  hOGBDOBAL  BUUB.— The  Secretary  of 
i>«MMfa.g  ami  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  dealgnation  under  paragraph  (1) 
unlaai 

"(l)  the  local  govonment  and  the  State  in 
whldi  the  nvrp^^f***  area  is  located  have 
the  authority— 

"(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
aa  an  enterprlae  aone, 

"(ID  to  make  the  State  and  local  commlt- 
mento  under  subsection  (d).  and 

"(m)  to  provide  aasuranoes  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devd- 
opment that  such  commltmente  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

"(11)  a  nomlnati<m  tiierefor  is  sulimitted  in 
sudi  a  w*""**-  and  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taiha  auch  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
w/mrfwg  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
regulatton  preacribe. 

"(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devdopment  determines  that  any  inf orma- 
tkm  furnished  is  reasonably  accurate,  and 

"(iv)  the  State  and  local  governments  cer- 
tify that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated 
ia  already  induded  in  an  enterprise  zone  or 
in  an  area  otherwiae  nominated  to  l>e  an  en- 
terprlae aone. 

"(3)  NOMINATIOH  PBOCESS  POB  INDIAN  BXS- 

BTAnosra.— In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reaervatlon,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  detmnined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
reapect  to  such  area. 
"(b)  Pbbiod  pob  Which  Designation  Is  in 


"(1)  In  genxbal.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earileat  of — 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  termination  date  designated  by 
the  State  and  local  governments  as  provided 
for  in  their  nomination  pursuant  to  sut>sec- 
tion  (aXSXDXU),  or 

"(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Uriian  Devdopment  revokes  such  desig- 
nation under  paragraph  (2). 

"(3)  Revocation  op  designation.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, after  consultotion  with  the  officials 
deacribed  in  subsection  (aXlKB),  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Uriian  Development 
determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located  is  not  complying 
subatantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitmoita  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"(3)  Designation  shall  not  take  eppbct 
UNLEsa  nrvENTOBT  op  histobic  pbopebties.— 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
designation  of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph), the  State  or  local  government  of 


such  area  ahall  aubmlt  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devdopment  an  inven- 
tory of  hiatoric  propertlea  within  audi  area, 
and 

"(B)  the  date  of  such  dedgnation  ahaU  not 
be  earUer  than  the  date  on  which  such  in- 
ventory is  submitted. 

"(c)    Abba    and    Eligibilitt    Rnqoibb- 


"(1)  In  (shebal.— The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  may  make  a 
dealgnation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
subeection  (aXl)  only  if  It  meete  the  re- 
quiremente  of  paragrapha  (3)  and  (3). 

"(3)  Abba  bbquibxmehts.— A  nominated 
area  meeta  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph If— 

"(A)  the  area  te  witUn  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government. 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  Is  continu- 
ous, and 

"(C)  the  area- 

"(i)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by 
the  moat  recent  census  date  available,  of  at 
leaxl>- 

"(l)  4.000  if  any  portion  of  such  area 
(other  than  a  rural  area  deacribed  in  sub- 
dause  (I)  or  (m)  of  subsectkm  (aXSXCXil) 
is  located  within  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (within  the  mganing  of  section  103A 
(1X4XB))  with  a  peculation  of  50.000  in- 
more,  or 

"(H)  1.000  in  any  other  case,  or 

"(11)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reeerva- 
tion  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

"(3)  ElLIGIBIUTT  BEQUIBEMBITS.— FiV  PW- 

poses  of  paragraph  (1).  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragrwh  if 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  which  it 
is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devdopment.  after  such 
review  of  supporting  date  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accepte  such  certification,  that— 

"(A)  the  area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress, 

"(B)  the  area  Is  located  whoUy  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  which  is 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  secti(m.  and 

"(C)  one  of  the  following  criteria  is  met— 

"(I)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriate  available  data, 
was  at  least  IVi  times  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  for  that  period,  or 

"(ii)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  populous  census  tract,  (or  where  not 
tracted.  the  equivalent  county  division  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  poverty  areas)  within 
the  area  was  at  least  20  percent  for  the 
period  to  which  such  date  relates,  or 

"(iii)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  in  the  area  have  incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  (determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  lI9(bX2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974),  or 

"(iv)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  from  the  most  recent 
census  available.) 

"(d)  Rbquibed  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  genxbal.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  local  government  and  the  Stete  in 
which  it  is  located  agree  in  writing  that, 
during  any  period  during  which  the  area  is 
an  enterprise  zone,  such  govemmente  wiU 
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of  Mttai 
I  Om  VHlauB  tainlans  botne  by 

OP  «enaii.— TIM  eirane  of 
(1)  may  be  Impkt 
i  by  both  and!  lofvraiaaate  and  pri- 
vate   ma^iwoimiwntal    enttOai,    may    be 
of  any  Federal  pro- 
and  may  indude.  but  ia  not  Umlted 
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"(A)  a  redaction  ol  tax  ratea  or  feea  apply- 
tiw  vtthln  the  enterpriae  aone. 

"(B)  an  taETCMe  In  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  local  aarrtoaa  vlthtn  the  entcrpriae  aone. 
for  T"— *r**  crime  prevention  (partleolaily 
thimwh  euwulmentatfcm  with  providing 
each  aervleea  by  nofwovenmaental  cntltlea). 

"(C)  aettaM  to  reduee.  remove,  almpllfy. 
or  atreamUne  ■ovemmental  requlrementa 
applyliw  within  the  enterpriae  aone. 

"(D)  Involvement  In  the  procram  by  pri- 
vate witltifT.  ortanlaatlonB,  neighborhood 
amnrlatlniM  and  commonlty  groupa.  par- 
tlealarly  thoae  within  the  nomlnatwl  area. 
«»w*mm»ij  a  caaunltment  from  audi  private 
entltlea  to  provide  Joba  and  Job  training  for. 
and  tertintral.  financial  or  othe  aaalatanoe 
to.  euHiloyera.  employeea.  and  reaidenta  of 
the  nocBlnated  area,  and 

"(■)  medianhma  to  Increaae  the  equity 
ownenhlp  of  realdenU  and  employeea 
within  the  enteipriae  aone. 

"(S)  Latoi  MouFicATioa  or  A  ootTaaa  or 
Acmm.-'nie  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  may  by  regulation  pre- 
aeribe  procedurm  for  modifying  a  courae  of 
action  under  paragraph  (1)  following  dealg- 


"(c)  FuoBiTT  or  DaaioKATioa.— In  chooe- 
Ing  iwmlnatrTl  areaa  for  dcalgnatkw,  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ahaD  give  apedal  preference  to  the 
areaa  with  reapeet  to  which  the  atrongeat 
and  h^eat  quality  oontributiooB  deacrlbfd 
in  aubaeetlon  (dX3>  have  been  promiaed  aa 
part  of  the  course  of  action,  taking  into  oon- 
^MfTtitV-'  the  flacal  ability  of  the  nominat- 
ing State  aiil  local  govemmenta  to  provide 
tax  relief.  The  Secretary  ahaU  alao  give 

"(1)  the  iwmtr***^  areaa  with  reapeet  to 
which  the  atrongeat  and  hlgheat  quality 
eontributloiH  (other  than  thoae  deecribed  in 
aubaeetlon  (dMS))  have  been  promiaed  a> 
part  of  the  courae  of  action. 

"(S)  the  nominated  areaa  with  reapeet  to 
whldi  the  nominating  State  and  kxal  gov- 
emmenta have  provided  the  moot  effective 
and  enf oreeable  guaranteea  that  the  pro- 
poaed  ooune  of  action  under  autaaection  <d) 
wlD  actually  be  carried  out  during  the 
petted  of  the  entcrprlae  aone  deaignatlnn. 

"(S)  In  nurafaia^n*  areaa  with  high  levela 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  general  dia- 
treaa.  partieulaily  the  areaa — 

"(A)  whldi  are  near  areaa  with  omoentrs- 
ttom  vt  diaadvantaged  workera  or  long-term 
unemployed  Indhrlduala.  and 

"(B)  With  reapeet  to  which  there  ia  a 
strong  Mtollhood  that  rcaldenU  of  the  area 
[If  fi<tMiH  In  aubparagrai^  (A)  wiU  receive 
Joba  it  the  area  la  dealgnated  aa  an  enter- 


"(A)  ooiHlatent  with  the  Intent  of  the  en- 
terpriae  aone  program,  and 

"(B)  Important  to  mtnimfattaig  the  unnecea- 
aary  lorn  of  tax  revenuea  to  the  Federal 

"(f)  Domnoiia.— For  the  purpoaea  of 
thlatttle- 

"(1)  aovBamaara.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment aeeka  to  nifin*'f*^  an  area  aa  an  en- 
teriKlae  aone.  any  reference  to.  or  require- 
ment of.  thla  lectlon  ahall  apply  to  aU  aueh 
govemmenta. 

"(3)  Statb.— The  term  'State'  ahall  alao  In- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  lalanda. 
Ouam.  American  '»»"'«"»i  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Tt'**"*",  and  any  other  poaaeaaion  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"(3)  Local  oovounam.— The  term  'local 
government' meana— 

"(A)  any  county,  dty.  town,  township, 
putih.  village,  or  other  genoal  purpoae  po- 
litical aubdlvlalon  of  a  State. 

"(B)  any  combinatifm  of  political  aubdivi- 
aion  deecribed  In  aubparagraph  (A)  reoog- 
niaed  by  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development,  and 

"(C)  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  CoaToaMora  AmammiiT.— The  table 
of  aubchapters  for  chapter  80  la  amfnrtwd  by 
addiqg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"SuacHAma  D— DiaioiiATioM  or 
BmsBPBUB  ZoHxa". 

sac.  SIX.  BVALUATION  AND  RSPOmNG  RIQUnB. 


"(4)  the  wimimi'r*  areaa  the  aiae  and  lo- 
catiao  of  irtileh — 

"(A)  wfll  primarily  atlmulate  new  econom- 
ic aettvtty.  and 

"(B)  —«»««■■*—  unneceaaary  tax  loaaea  to 
thePbderal  Oovemment, 

"(B)  the  nnrnhia^r*  areaa  with  reapeet  to 
which  private  entltiea  have  made  the  most 
substantial  eoouattmenta  In  additional  re- 
aooreoa  and  contrlbutiona.  Inchirting  the  cre- 
atton  of  new  or  expanded  businem  acttrities. 
and 


Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  cal- 
endar year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hoi^ng  and  Urban  Development 
flnrt  deaignates  areaa  aa  enterpriae  aones 
under  section  7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  and  st  the  dooe  of  each 
fourth  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
ahall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congrem  a 
report  on  the  effecU  of  such  deaignatlon  in 
yrrOTwipHiihiTif  the  puTpoacs  of  thia  Act. 

SIC    SIS.    INTKaACTION    WrTH    OTHKR    nOUAL 

paocaAW. 

(a)  Tax  RiBucnoaa.— Any  reduction  of 
taxea  under  any  required  program  of  State 
and  local  commitment  undo-  aection  7891(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  ahaU 
be  diaregarded  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  a  State  or  local  government  for,  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of,  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  CooBsniATioa  With  RiLocATioa  As- 
auTAMca.— The  designation  of  an  entmrprlse 
aone  under  section  7891  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  apiwoval  of  a  Federal  or 
Federally  assisted  program  or  project 
(within  the  mfm"«"g  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Aoqulai- 
tlon  Fvrildea  Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C.  4601)),  or 

(3)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  In  such  aone  to  any  righta 
or  any  beneflta  under  such  Act 

(c)  CooBBOiATioii  With  EaviauaiwrrAL 
PoucT.— Designation  of  an  enterpriae  aone 
under  aection  7891  ahall  not  oonatitute  a 
Federal  action  for  purpoaea  of  applying  the 
requlrementa  of  the  National  Bnvlronmai- 
tal  Policy  Act  (43  U.ac.  4S41)  or  other  pro- 
viaiana  of  Federal  law  rdating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment. 


-8K.44i.caiDrrroB 


(a) 

BHFLonaar  an  WMFumaan  or  Dibabva*- 
TAOBD  Woaxna.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
aubchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (rdating  to  cred- 
iU  allowable)  la  amended  by  inaerting  Imme- 
diately before  aection  45  the  following  new 


lOHIgllPLOT- 


"(a)  In  OsaaaAL.— There  ahall  be  allowed 
aa  a  credit  againat  the  tax  Impoaed  by  thia 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aum  of — 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  Increased 
employment  expenditures  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"h)  the  economically  disadvantaged  credit 
amount  of  the  taxpayer  for  aueh  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  LotiTATioin  Babkd  om  Aiiotnrr  or 
Tax.— 

"(1)  In  asNOuu.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shaU  not 
exceed  the  tax  impoaed  by  thia  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  any  section  of 
this  subpart  having  a  lower  number  or 
letter  designation  than  this  section,  other 
than  the  credits  allowable  by  sections  81. 39. 
and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sm- 
tence,  the  term  'tax  impoaed  by  this  chap- 
ter' shall  not  Include  any  tax  treated  as  not 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  53(a). 

"(3)  CAaBTBAGX  Am  CABXTOVB  OP  VWOWBt 
CXKDIT.— 

"(A)  Almwajkh  op  cbbiit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  'unuaed  credit  year'),  such  excess 
shaUbe- 

"(1)  an  enterprise  aone  employment  credit 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(U)  an  enterprise  aone  employment  credit 
carryover  to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years 
following  the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
SB  a  credit  by  thla  aection  for  aueh  years.  If 
any  portlcm  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1964.  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (U))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (B).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  tj  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 

"(B)  LnoTATioa.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
aubparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  or  auc- 
ceedbig  taxable  year  ahaU  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  whkh  the  llndtatlon  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  for  aueh  taxable  year  exoeeda 
the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 


ahlelbr 

trflbfotabie  to  taxable 


sou  IT  rmaam 
IS  nAa8.-If  the 
of  taxable  yiaan  dnrlng  the  pariod- 

"(1)  ^tg*"t'««Hr  with  the  taxable  year  after 
the  unuaed  credit  year,  and 

"(U)  endfeig  with  the  taxable  y«ar  in 
whldi  the  dealgnatlOB  of  the 
aone  to  wbtdi  the  credit  ondar 
(a)  rdatea  dxplrea  under  aection  7181. 
exceeds  15,  then  aubpaiagiaph  (A)  dull  be 
applied  by  aubstttotinc  audi  number  for 
'15'.  aueh  qumber  plua  8  lor  'IS',  and  audi 
number  pits  3  for '  17'.  

"(e)  QoAitynD  IncnanD  Buuimm  Sx- 

of  thia 


of  thk    the  paraentage  determined  in  aooordanoe 
alknr-    with  the  foDowtaig  table: 
araatp     -if  m,  «.imi^  ««•«•   The  ■ppMceWUt  perecot- 


an  paU  ler  MrrieH         aaelK 


"(1)  III  oBntaAL.- The  term  'quhUfled  in- 
cioaacd  eatployment  expendtturea*  meana 
theexoeaatf- 

"(A)  the  qualified  wagea  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  emifloyer  during  the  taxable  year  to 
qualified  etaployeea  with  reapeet  to  all  en- 
terpriae aooea.  over 

"(B)  the  baae  period  wagea  <rf  the  employ- 
er with  reelect  to  aU  aueh  aonea.^^ 

"(3)  limtxATiom  as  to  qiuAUPUD  waoib 
XAXBtmO  AooonR. — 

"(A)  DoLLAB  AiiouiR.— Tlie  amount  of  any 
qualified  wagea  taken  Into  aeoount  under 
paragraidi  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
apeet to  apy  qualified  employee  may  not 
exceed  3J1  timea  the  doOar  Hmltatlnn  in 
effect  und«-  aeeUJoo  8806(bXl)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  with  or  within  lAileh  audi  tax- 
able year  enda. 

"(B)  APPtlCAnOH  WITH  ■COSWSnCAU.T  BIS- 

ADVASRAoa  cxDiT  ASBOuiR.— Qualified 
wagea  ahall  not  be  taken  Into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  audi  wagea  are  taken  Into 
account  in  determining  the  economically 
disadvantaged  credit  amount  under  aubaeo- 
tion  (d). 

"(3)  Bass  fbu(»  waobb.- 

"(A)  In  isaaaAU— The  term  liaae  period 
wages'  meana.  with  reapeet  to  any  enteipriae 
lone.  the  tmount  of  wagea  paid  to  employ- 
eea durinc  the  13-month  period  preceding 
the  eartier  of— 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  the  enterpriae  aone 
waa  dealgnated  aa  aueh  under  aection  7891. 
or 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  the  entoprise  aone 
la  deaignaled  under  any  State  law  enacted 
after  January  1, 1981. 

which  woiid  have  been  qualified  wagea  paid 
to  quallflod  employeea  If  aueh  < 
had  been  Ih  effect  f iv  aodi  period. 

"(B)  Rotn  OP  apaoAL  appucatioh.— For 
purpoaea  d  aubparagraidi  (A)— 

"(I)  aubaeetlon  (fXl)  ahaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  '13-month  period'  for  taxable 
year"  each  place  It  appears,  and 

"(11)  the  dollar  Ihnltalinn  taken  Into  ac- 
count umter  paragraph  (3)  In  oamputing 
qualified  wages  shall  be  the  amount  in 
effect  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  is 
being  computed. 

"(d)  BooVromcAUT  DnsaiVAaxAaD  Cbxdit 
AjaotmT.-jFw  purpoaea  of  thia  aection— 

"(1)  la  giimaAi,.- The  teim  'economically 
dtaadvantaged  credit  amount'  means  the 
aum  of  the  apidlcable  percentage  of  quali- 
fied wageg  paid  to  each  qualified  eoonomi- 
eaUy  diaadvantaged  IndMdttaL 

"(8)  AppUcabix  pacoRAOB.— For  purpoeea 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  teim  'applicable  per- 
centage' meana,  with  re«eet  to  any  quali- 
fied eoonomkally  diaadvantaged  Individual, 


Within  86  montha  of  atarting  date . 
Man  than  86  montha  but  lem  than 

46  mfontha  after  audi  date 

More  than  48  montha  but  lem  than 

61  montha  after  audi  date 

lion  than  60  montha  but  lem  than 

78  montha  after  audi  date 

More  than  78  montha  but  lem  than 

88  fWfTf***™  after  aueh  date 

Mote  than  84  months  after  aueh 

date 


50 
40 
30 
30 
10 
0 


"(8)  StAKznra  batk  aaaAxa  m 
For  purpoaea  of  this  subsection- 

^(A)  Suaxne  baix.- The  term  'starting 
date"  means  the  day  which  the  qualified 
economteally  disadvantaged  individual 
bcidna  work  for  tiie  employer  within  an  en- 

"(B)  BaxAxa  ni  saavicx.- The  periods  de- 
scribed in  the  table  undn  paragraph  (3) 
(other  than  the  first  aueh  period)  ahall  be 
extened  by  any  period  of  time— 

"(1)  durtaig  which  the  individual  is  un«n- 
plived,and 

"(U)  by  any  period  of  time  before  the  des- 
IgnatV^  of  the  area  as  an  enterpriae  zone 
under  aectlan  7891  during  which  the  individ- 
ual ia  employed  by  a  taxpayer  while  the 
area  Is  deslviated  as  an  entoprise  zone 
under  State  law  enacted  after  January  1. 
1981. 

"(e)  QuALiPiKD  Wai»s  Dbpihxd.— For  pur- 
poaea of  this  section- 

"(1)  la  ODixBAL.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  teim  'qualified 
wagea'  haa  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
'wagea'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  in  such  section). 

"(3)  RxDOcnoR  POB  dxxAni  rmxaAixT 
pomiBD  PATHXHTS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployer for  any  period  shall  not  indude  the 
amount  of  any  federally  funded  payments 
the  employer  receives  or  is  enUtied  to  re- 
ceive for  on-the-job  training  of  such  individ- 
ual for  such  period. 

"(8)  Spbcial  bulks  fob  agbicdltdbal  ahd 
BAiLWAT  labob.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  aecticm  51(h)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  aection  51(h)(1). 

"(f)  QUALIPIXD  Ehplotix  Dbtdixd. — 
.  "(1)  IB  aBBXBAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  teim  'qualified  employee'  means 
an  individual— 

"(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services 
for  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year 
are  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
employe's  trade  or  business  located  in  an 
enterprise  zone,  and 

"(B)  who  performs  at  least  50  percent  of 
his  aervleea  for  the  employer  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  an  enterpriae  zone.         

"(3)  B3CCBPTIOB  FOB  IRDIVIDnALS  WITH  RX- 

aPBCT  to  wrok  cbbdit  is  allowbd  uhdbr  sac- 
tioB  44b.— The  term  'qualified  employee' 
ftw"  not  indude  an  individual  with  respect 
to  whom  any  credit  is  allowed  the  employer 
for  the  taxable  year  udner  section  44B  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  employment  of  certain 
new  emidoyees). 

"(g)  QUAUPIXD  EOOROmCALLT  DlSADVAB- 
TAflBD  laUlVUtDAL. — 

"(1)  For  puipoaea  of  this  section,  the  term 
•qualified  ewmomically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual' meana  an  individual- 

"(A)  who  ia  a  qualified  onployee. 


"(B)  who  la  hired  by  the  emidoyer  during 
the  period  a  deaignation  under  aeetJan  7891 
la  tai  effect  for  the  area  tai  whldi  the  aervleea 
whldi  qualify  audi  taidlvldual  aa  a  quallf ed 
employee  are  performed,  and 

"(C)  who  is  certified  as- 

"(1)  an  ennnnmlnally  diaadvantaged  faidl- 
vidual. 

"(11)  an  digfUe  work  incentive  empteyee 
(wtthtai  the  meaning  of  aection  51(dX9)).  or 

"(iU)  a  general  aaalatance  recipient  (within 
the  meaning  of  aection  51(dX6)). 

"(3)  BooaoiiiCAU.T  BnADVAHTAOBB  nmiviB- 
UAL.— For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  la  oBiBUL.— The  term  'economically 
disadvantaged  individual'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  certified  by  the  drslgnatiwl 
local  agency  as  being  a  member  of  a  family 
that  had  a  combined  family  income  Indud- 
ing  the  cash  value  of  food  stamps)  during 
the  6  months  preceding  the  month  In  whldi 
such  deteimination  oceun  tht  on  an  annual 
bads,  was  equal  to  or  lem  than  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  highest  amount  which  would  ordi- 
naifly  be  paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  siae 
without  any  income  or  reaourcea  in  the 
foim  of  paymenta  for  aid  to  familiea  with 
dependent  children  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  State  in  which  such  in- 
dividual resides,  plus, 

"(11)  the  highest  cash  value  of  the  food 
stamps  to  which  a  family  of  the  same  siae 
without  any  income  or  resources  would  be 
paid  aid  to  families  with  dq>endent  childroi 
under  such  State  plan  in  the  amount  deter- 
mined undw  dause  (i). 
Any  such  deteimination  shall  be  valid  for 
the  45Hlay  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  deteimination  is  made. 

"(B)  Spbcial  rule  foib  pawi-ibs  with 
OHLT  1  imiviDUAL.— For  purpoees  of  clause 
(i)  of  subparagraph  (A),  in  the  case  of  a 
family  consisting  of  only  one  individual,  the 
'highest  smount  which  would  ordinarily  be 
paid'  to  such  family  under  the  State's  plan 
Improved  under  part  A  of  titie  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  an  amoimt  de- 
termined by  the  dealgnated  local  agency  on 
the  basis  of  a  reasonable  relationahip  to  the 
amounts  payable  under  such  plan  to  fami- 
lies consisting  or  two  or  more  iwrsons. 

"(3)  CzBTDtcATioH.— Certification  of  an 

individual   as   sn   individual   described   in 

paragraph  (IXC)  shall  be  made  in  the  same 

manner  as  certification  under  section  51. 

"(b)  Spbcial  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 

"(1)  Afpucatiom  to  cbrtaih  khtittes. 
ETC.- Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Sectetary.  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (i)  of  section  51.  section  52. 
and  section  44F(f  K3)  shaU  apply. 

"(3)  Pkbiods  or  less  thah  a  tbab.— If  des- 
ignation of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7891  occurs,  expires,  or  is  re- 
voked on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  Isst 
day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  of  less  than  13 
months— 

"(A)  the  limitation  specified  in  subsection 
(CX2XA).  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (cX3),  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days),  and 

"(B)  the  reduction  specified  in  subsection 
(eX2)  and  the  90  percent  and  50  percent 
tests  set  forth  in  subsection  (fXl)  shall  be 
determined  by  refemoe  to  the  portitm  of 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  deaigna- 
tion of  the  area  as  an  enterprise  aone  is  in 
effect 
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'  or  Crbr. In  datannlnlnc 

of  the  cmUt  for  m  Usable  year 
<«)  wtth  nveet  to  qmli- 
fled  «■•■■  paid  or  ineurrad  for  aenrloea  per- 
f oraMd  in  an  enterprtw  aooe— 

"(1)  the  foUowtnc  pereentager  ahaU  be 
Tff^t^**''**^  for  '10  percent'  in  aulaeetion 
(aXl): 

"(A)  7^  percent  In  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  the  taxable  year  wliich  Incliidw  the 
date  wliieh  li  21  years  after  the  date  on 
iriiich  audi  entoprlae  aone  was  deaicnated 
under  aeetlan  TWl.  or 

"(ii)  the  taxable  year  which  Includes  the 
date  which  la  4  yean  before  the  date  (if 
any)  on  irtilch  such  enteiprtse  aone  ceases 
to  be  a  WM  under  section  TWKbXlXB). 

"(B)  5  percent  In  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year, 

"(C)  IS  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
eeedlnc  taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  aero  thereafter,  and 

"(3)  the  ■'■MMmt  detennlned  under  subeec- 
Uan  (a)(3)  shall  be  reduced  by— 

"(A)  as  percent  In  the  case  of  the  taxable 
year  described  In  paragraph  (IXA). 

"(B)  BO  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
tawitKto  year. 

"(C)  TS  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  100  percent  thereafter.  

"(J)  Kailt  TtoMniAnoB  or  EMPLomxirr 
ST  EMPLOTB  ID  Casb  ot  QUAUnXD  Eoo- 
MnocsLLT      DisAsrAmAoiD      ImnmnjALS. 

"(1)  OnnuL  BULS.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  employ- 
ment of  any  qualified  economically  disad- 
vantaged IndiTidual  wtth  respect  to  whom 
qualified  wages  are  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by  the 
taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  3T0-day 
pertod  *«*gfa«ni»»g  on  the  date  such  individ- 
ual begins  worii  for  the  employer,  the  tax 
under  this  "H^p***-  for  the  taxalile  year  in 
which  sudi  emidoyment  is  terminated  shaU 
be  increaaed  by  an  amount  (determined 
under  such  regulations)  equal  to  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
aide  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years  attrib- 
utable to  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred 
wtth  reject  to  such  emidoyee. 

"(2)  SmsacnoH  aor  to  attlt  di  cxbtaui 


"(A)  In  OBmuL.- Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  t<>- 

"(1)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
emidoyee  mtM  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  employo', 

"(ii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
Indivldaal  who.  before,  the  close  of  the 
prlod  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  becomes 
itttft*r!*i*  and  thoef ore  Is  unable  to  perform 
the  aervteea  of  such  employment,  unless 
such  diMtMlity  is  removed  before  the  close 
of  such  period  and  the  employer  fails  to 
offer  reemployment  to  such  individual. 

"(til)  a  tennination  of  employment  of  an 
indhridnal.  if  it  Is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termtnatiwi  was  due  to  the 
misooiMlaet  <rf  such  individual,  or 

"(tv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
'  individnal  due  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  trade  at  business  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(B)  flKiTBa  n  roan  or  auanrasa.  na- 
For  putpoaea  of  paragraph  (1).  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  employer 
and  an  coiployee  shall  not  be  treated  as  ter- 


"(1)  by  a  transaction  to  wliich  section 
ni(a)  appUea.  if  the  emidoyee  continues  to 
be  eaaployed  by  the  acquiring  corporation. 


"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
f onn  of  cionrtMCting  the  trade  or  bwalnesi  of 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  In  sudi  trade  or  business  and 
the  em^yer  retain  a  substantial  interest 
in  such  trade  or  buatneaa. 

"(S)  SracuL  BOLB.— Any  increase  In  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  Inipnsinl  by  this  diapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  this  subpari.". 

(b)  No  DBBOcnoa  Aixowbd.— Section  SMC 
(relating  to  disaUowance  of  deductions  for 
that  portion  of  wages  for  which  credit  Is 
claimed  under  section  40  or  44B)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  RULB  roa  Sacnoii  441  CaBarrs.- No 
deduction  shaU  be  allowed  for  that  portion 
of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  taxable  year  which  Is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 441  (relating  to  the  employment  credit 
for  raterprise  aone  businesses).  This  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applied  under  a  rule  similar  to 
the  rule  under  the  last  sentence  of  subeec- 
Uon  (b).". 

(c)  TBCBmcAL  AMBaiiMBBra  Rblatbo  To 
Cabbtovbb  abb  Cabbtbaoc  or  Cbbdr8.— 

(I)  Cabbtovbb  or  cbbdr.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  SS(cX3> 
(relating  to  caryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
tain credits)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  44F"  in  idauae  (i) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "44V.  <»■  441". 
and  i 

(U)  by  inserting  "44I(bXl)."  after 
"44F(gXl)."  In  clause  (li). 

(B)  SubeecUw  (c)  of  section  Ml  (relating 
to  Items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(31)  CBBorr  nmBB  sacnoa  441.-1110  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  section  and  section  441.  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purpoaes  of  section 
441  in  respect  to  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  limita- 
tions on  unused  credits  and  capital  losses), 
as  in  effect  for  taxable  years  to  which  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  apply,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44I(bX2)." 
after  "44a<bX3),"  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "enterprise  sone  employ- 
ment credits."  after  "employee  stock  owner- 
ship credits."  in  the  section  heading. 

(D)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  amendmoits  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  am«ided— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44I(bX2)." 
after  "440(bX2)."  and 

(11)  by  Inaerting  "enterprise  aone  employ- 
ment credits."  after  "employee  stock  owner- 
ship credits,"  in  the  section  heading. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "enterprise  aone  employment  credits." 
after  "employee  stock  ownership  credits,"  in 
the  item  relating  to  section  383. 

(3)  Cabbtbacx  or  cbbdr.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6811(dX4)  (defining  credit  carryback)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  owneiahip  credit  carryback"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carrybadt.  and  enterpriae  aone 
employment  credit  carryback." 


(B)  Sectian  Mil  (rdating  to  qakk  I 
in  remeet  to  tentative  eanybaek  adJoat- 
menU)iBameodad- 

(1)  by  strikiiw  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownsfBhip  credit"  each  plaee  tt  ap- 
peara  and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "unuaed 
employee  stock  ownership  ersdtt.  or  unused 
enterprise  aooe  eoodoyment  credit  carry- 
back;" 

(li)  by  Inserting  ",  by  an  enterpriae  aooe 
employment  credit  carryback  provided  by 
section  44I(bX2)."  after  "by  an  eaoployee 
stock  ownefBhip  credit  carryback  provided 
by  aection  44a<bX2)"  In  the  flrst  sentence 
of  subsedion  (a); 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "or  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  It  appears  and  tnawting  in  lieu  thereof 
"employee  stock  ownerlhip  credit  carry- 
bade  or  enterprise  aone  employment  credit 
carryback  from:"  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "reasarch  and  experi- 
moital  credit  carryba^)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or  In  the  case  of  an  enterprise 
aone  employment  credit  carryback,  to  an  in- 
vestment credit  carryback,  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback,  or  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback)." 

(d)  Otko  TacmncAL  ahb  Cubical  i 


(1)  Subaection  (b)  of  aecUon  6096  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Pund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  440"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44H  and  441". 

(2)  The  table  of  seetiaos  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapto'  A  of  chapter  1  is 
^wHsmAmA  by  inserting  before  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  441.  Credit  for  enterprise  aone  em- 
ployment.", 
(e)    BrvacnvB    Datb.— The   amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1983. 
8K.  m.  auMT  roK  Drmpang  zone  mnoT- 


(a)  In  OxBKBAi Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable),  as  amended  by  aection  221.  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"uc  441.  cuMT  roa  Dnnnusg  ionb  bmplot- 


"(a)  In  Obbbbal.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied employee,  there  Is  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  wagea  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Daruniiows.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  QoAunxD  BMPLOTBB.— The  term 
'qualified  employee'  means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  described  In  section  44I(fXl). 
and 

"(B)  who  Is  not  an  employee  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  local  government 

"(2)  QUALiriBD  WASBB.- 

"(A)  IB  OBBBBAL- The  term  'qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  'wages' 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306.  attrib- 
utable to  services  performed  tot  an  employ- 
er wtth  respect  to  whom  the  employee  is  a 
qualified  employee,  in  an  amount  which 
doea  not  exceed  IH  times  the  dollar  limita- 
tion specified  In  such  subsection. 

"(B)  BxcBRioii.— The  term  'qualified 
wages'  does  not  indude  any  compensation 
received  from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  any 


State  or  local  government,  or  any  poUtleal 
subdMskm  or  a  State  or  loeal  ■ovenuBsnt. 

"(c)  PBABBWrr  or  Ca^ra.— In  deUrmining 
the  amoont  of  the  credit  for  the  tazaUe 
year  under  aubaecttoi  (a)  with  reveet  to 
qualiflad  waies  paid  to  quaUHed  I 
for  senkjss  yertormed  In  an  1 
the  f oUowtnt  peroentagea  ahaU  be  aubstitut- 
ed  for 'S  peraent'  In  subaection  (a): 

"(1)  3%  percent  in  the  taxable  year  in 
iriiieh  the  date  whidi  la— 

"(A)  21  years  after  the  date  on  whidi  audi 
enterpriae  abne  was  rtfaignatied  under  see- 
Uon  7881  ocours.  or 

"(B)  if  earlier,  the  date  4  yeaia  befmc  the 
date  the  aooe  deaignation  is  to  expire: 

"(2)  2H  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year$ 

"(3)  IH  percent  in  the  aeoond  next  suc- 
ceecUng  taxAle  year,  and 

"(4)  aero  therMfter. 

"(d)  ArruBATiaai  Wm  Oxhbb  Cbbdrb.— 
The  credit  gOowed  by  suhaeetion  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exeeed  the  tax  tan- 
poaed  by  thk  chapter  for  audi  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  ttie  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  aeotian  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  deaignatinn  than 
this  section,  other  than  the  eredita  allow- 
able by  sections  31. 30.  and  43.  For  purpoaes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  tax  im- 
poaed  by  Um  chapter'  shall  not  indude  any 
tax  treated  as  not  Impoaed  by  this  chapter 
under  the  Isat  sentence  of  ssetion  SSia).". 

of  part  in  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  81 
(relating  to  Information  regarding  wages 
psJd  employees)  is  smended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aectlati: 

-SEC  MM.  BBH>BTiwc  or  pitnrMg  IOW»  »- 

ItATB  CBSniB. 

"Every  encdoyer  shall  furnish  to  each  em- 
ployee who  is  a  qualified  employee  of  the 
employer  (vtthin  the  meaning  of  secticm 
44J(bXl))  a  written  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  qualified  wagea  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  44J(bX2))  paid  by  the 
employer  to  sudi  employee.  The  statemmt 
required  to  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  at  such  time, 
shall  contalb  such  other  information,  and 
shall  be  In  auch.form  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulatlcBis  prescribe.  When  required  by 
such  regulaUons.  a  duplicate  of  any  such 
statement  Aall  be  filled  wtth  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(c)  ConroBMiiia  AMaBumwa.— 
.  (1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aection  8852(aXl) 
(relating  to  failure  to  file  Information  re- 
turns) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (V).  and 

(B)  by  Inaerting  after  dauae  (vi)  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  clause: 

"(vll)  section  6054  (relating  to  reporting  of 
aiterinlae  aOne  employee  credits).". 

(2)  Section  6874  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  failure  to  furnish  statemmt  to 
employee)  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
60S3(b)"  eaflfa  place  it  appears  and  Inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  6053(b)  or  0054". 

(3)  The  tdtde  of  sections  for  subpart  C  of 
part  in  of  subchapto'  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  80S4.  Itnwrtlng  of  enterpriae  aone  em- 
ployee credits.'*. 

(4)  The  tdUe  of  secOoos  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
•minAtiM  by  Inaerting  tanmediately  before 
the  item  relating  to  aection  45  of  the  f  ollow- 
Ingnewlteia: 


.CBBDirPOB 


ZOMBRHPLOT- 


(B)  Subaection  (b)  of  aection  8096,  as 
»*»mna»A  by  section  201,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  441"  and  Inaoting  in  lieu 
thereof  "441,  and  44J". 

(d)  EiiBLiiVB  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  after  December  31. 1983. 

Pabt  n— Cbbdits  roa  Ibvbstmbbt  ni 

TaMHBU  PBOrBBTT  HI  EwrXBTBISB  ZOHBS 


sn.  DnmmBirr  tax  CRBorr  nm  Emm- 

PUBE  ZONE  PEOPBBTY. 

(a)  Amodbt  or  Cbbdit.— 

(1)  IB  obbbbal.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion  46(aX2)  (relating  to  amount  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  dauae  (ill),  by  striUng 
out  the  polod  at  the  end  of  dause  (tv)  and 
Inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
dauae: 

"(V)  in  the  case  of  enterprise  zone  proper- 
ty, the  enterprise  sone  percentage."./ 

(2)  KWIBBPBISB  EOBX  PBBCBBTAOB  DBIBBD.- 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)  is  amoided 

by  adding  at  the  md  thereof  the  following 

new  subpaiagraph: 
"(O)  Erxbfbisb  zorb  pbbcxrtage.— 
"(1)  la  OBBBBAL.— "For  purposes  of  this 

paragraph— 


The  entoiHlae  aone  per- 
centaseiK 


"In  Uie.  cue  of  enter- 

priie  aone   e«pendl- 

turei  wtth  levect  to: 

Zone  pencoial  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section 
48(rX3)) 

New  aone  construction  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
48(rX4)) „ 
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"(U)  Phasbodt  or  cbbdit  as  brtebpbisb 
SOBB  BBDS.— Clause  (i)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  the  foUowing  percentages  for  S 
perooit  and  10  percent,  respectively: 

"(I)  For  the  taxable  year  described  in  sec- 
tion 44I(IK1XA),  3.75  and  7.5. 

"(n)  For  the  next  succeeding  taxable 
year.  2.5  and  5. 

"(in)  For  the  second  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year,  1.25  and  2.5. 

"(IV)  For  any  subsequent  taxable  year. 
aero. 

"(lit)  RBGDLAB  PBBCEWTAGB  hot  to  APPLY  TO 

CBBXAm  PBOPBBTT.— For  pufposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  regular  percentage  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  enterprise  sone  property 
which,  but  for  section  48(rXl),  would  not  be 
section  38  property.". 

(3)  Obobbihg  rules.— That  portion  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  46<a)  (relating  to 
special  ndes  in  the  case  of  energy  property) 
which  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(7)  Spbcial  bxobs  in  thb  case  or  ekbrct 

PBOPBBTT    OB    XRTEBPBISB    SOIfX    PBOPBBTT.— 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary- 

"(A)  IB  gbbebal.— This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  v>pUed  separately— 

"(1)  first  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  not  attrib- 
utalde  to  the  energy  percentage  or  the  en- 
terpriae aone  peromtage. 

"(ii)  second  wtth  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
Ide  to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age to  energy  property,  and 

"(111)  third  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  enterpriae  zone 
percentage  to  enterprise  zone  property.". 

(4)  COHTOBMIIIG        AMBBmiERT.— Section 

4Mo)  (defining  certain  credits)  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrapha: 

"(9)  Ebtdpbisb  iohb  cbbut.— llie  tenn 
'entenviae  aone  credit'  means  that  portion 
of  the  credit  allowable  by  section  38  whidi 
is  attributalde  to  the  enterpriae  aone  per- 
centage.". 

(c)  .  DaruimoBa  abd  IIubbitiobal 
RniBa.— Section  48  (relating  to  deflnltiona 
and  special  rulea)  is  amended  by  redeaignat- 
ing  subsection  (r)  as  subsection  (s)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (q)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(r)  Ebtbbpbisb  Zobb  Pbopbot.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  TBBATMEHT  A8  BBCnOB  as  PBOPBBTT.— 

In  the  case  of  enterprise  zone  property- 

"(A)  such  property  shaU  be  treated  aa 
meeting  the  requlremmts  of  subsection  (a), 
and 

"(B)  paragraph  (3)  of  subaection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  such  property. 

"(2)  The  term  'mterprise  zone  property" 
means  pnverty— 
"(A)  which  is— 

"(i)  zone  personal  property,  or 
"(11)  new  aone  constructkm  property, 
"(B)  not  acquired  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  taxpayer  from  a  person  who  is  relat- 
ed to  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  168(eX4XD)).  and 

"(C)  acquired  and  first  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  in  an  enterprise  zone  during 
the  period  the  designation  as  a  zone  is  in 
effect  imder  section  7891. 

"(3)    ZOHX    PSBSOBAL   PBOPBBTT    DBTimD.- 

The  term  "zone  personal  property'  means 
property  which  is— 

"(A)  3-year  propertr. 

"(B)  5-year  property: 

"(C)  10-year  property;  and 

"(D)  15-year  public  utility  property, 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominant- 
ly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  an  enterprise  zone.  Pn^terty 
shall  not  be  treated  as  *zone  personal  prop- 
erty' if  it  is  used  or  located  outside  tlie  en- 
terprise zone  on  any  regular  basis. 

"(4)  New  zobb  cobsiboctior  pbopebtt  db- 
raiBD.- The  term  'new  aone  construction 
property'  means  15-year  real  property 
which  is— 

"(A)  located  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(B)  used  by  the  taxpajrer  predominantly 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(C)  either— 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  period  the  designation  as  a 
zone  Is  in  effect  under  section  7891,  or 

"(ii)  acquired  during  such  period  if  the 
original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  during 
such  period. 

In  applying  section  46(cXlXA)  tai  the  case  of 
property  described  in  subparagraph  (CXI), 
there  shaU  be  taken  into  account  only  that 
portion  of  the  basts  which  is  property  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  during  such  period. 

"(5)  Real  estate  bbbtai — ^For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
merical,  or  industrial  real  property  within 
an  enterprise  ztme  for  rental  purposes  shall 
be  treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  in  an  enterprise  aone. 

"(6)  Depihitiohs.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  tmns  '3-year  property,'  '5- 
year  property,'  '10-year  propoty,'  '15-year 
real  property,'  and  '15-year  public  utility 
property'  have  the  meanings  glvoi  such 
terms  by  secUon  168(cX2).". 
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"<t) 

"Ha)  Hi'  oBnuL.— If.  durtaic  any  taxable 
wttb  rHpeet  to  wlileb  the 
ad  an  entoivtoe  aone  credit — 
do(.ar 

eeaaw  to  be  aeetloa  M 
pact  to  tbe  taxpayer,  or 
I  from  the  enterprtae  aooe. 

, eaaea  to  be  enter- 

. )  property  (other  than  by  the  expl- 

rattOB  or  revoeattan  of  the  deaignatlan  aa  an 


the  tax  under  thto  diapter  for  audi  taxable 
year  ■h»ii  be  Inereaaed  by  the  amount  de- 


"(B)  Amoar  or 
In  tax  under 
the 


(B). 

.—The  Increaae 

(A)  ahaU  equal 

In  the  oedltB  al- 

M  by  reaaon  of  wctton 

iWaXSMAXT)  for  aD  prior  taxable  yean 
irtilefa  would  have  reaulted  aoMy  from  re- 
*nt*n^  the  expendltaiea  taken  Into  account 
with  icvMct  to  the  property  by  an  amount 
whJeh  bean  the  nme  ratio  to  such  expendl- 
tnna  aa  the  number  of  taxable  yean  that 
the  property  waa  held  by  tbe  taxpayer  bean 
to  the  applicable  lecorery  period  for  eam- 
tnga  and  protlU  under  aectkn  SlXk)."^ 

(e)  Baan  AaioaniBiT  TO  Ranacr  bmar- 

(1)  I>  OBMBUL.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4Kq)  (ittlatlnc  to  baato  adjustment  to  sec- 
tlon  M  property)  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Sracui.  buls  fob  vaujraB  aaHoan.i- 
Tsnosi  un  asnanusa  aora  Kxramroaxs. — 
In  the  eaae  of  any  credit  determined  under 
sectlflD40(aX»for- 

"(A)  any  qualified  rehabilitation  expendi- 
ture In  CTtmtf^*""  with  a  qualified  rehabili- 
tated balMInc  other  than  a  certified  historic 
structure,  or 

"(B)  any  expenditure  in  connection  with 
I  oooatruetlan  property  (within  the 
tofaeetkm48(rX4)). 

I  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  applied  with- 
(Nit  regard  to  the  phrase  'SO  percent  of." 

(3)  OowronoiM  amaiiaiiT.— The  heading 
for  subaecttai  (c)  of  sectkm  196  (relating  to 
daductkMM  for  certain  unuaed  investment 
credits)  to  mm»m*«m«  by  striking  out  "reha- 
bilitated buHdlngs"  and  inaerting  In  lieu 
thereof  "rehahilitotion  and  enterprise  aooe 
expenditures". 

(f)  lataamawT  CasBtr  CAaaTona  Pibiod 
Xnanan.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(b) 
(rdatliw  to  carryover  and  carryback  of 
tuiiMOd  credits)  to  «'««*nH>rt  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  number  of  taiuble  yean  during  the 
period  ^fg^""^^  with  tbe  taxable  yean  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year  and  ending 
with  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  enterprise  aone  to  whldi  the 
uniMtd  credit  relatea  explrea  under  section 
TWl  exeeeda  15.  then  the  preceding  sen- 
tanee  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  such 
number  for  'IS.'  such  number  plus  3  for  '18.' 
and  sneh  nunaber  plus  3  for  'IT'." 

(g)  Bwatma  Ossb.— The  amendments 
naade  by  thto  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  mrtinhf  31. 1M3.  under  rulea  similar 
to  the  rulea  of  seettai  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  13M. 


"(B)   QuAUFna 
L— The  term  'qualified 
,wlth 


Past  in-R0oenoiiniCJkRnu.OAni  Tax     such  entity  waa  a  qualified 
IUtbs 

SK.  ML  oovoBAinm. 

(a)  QBnaaL  Ruu.-8utaaectlon  (a)  of  see- 
tkm  1301  (relattiw  to  alternative  tax  for  cor- 
poratloiH)  to  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  a  tax  of  38  percent  of  the  excess  (if 
any) of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  qualified  enterprtoe  aone  net  cap- 
ital gain.".  

(b)  DvnnnoB  or  QoAunxD  BtRBBraiaB 
Zon  Hbt  C:artal  Oaiii.— Section  1301  to 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  as  sutaeectkna  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  in- 
aerting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 


(3)  by 


at  the  end  theiasf  the  f  oi- 


toany  taxable 


"(b)  QoALiriBD  EwTBanuaB  Zom  Nxr  Cap- 
ital OAm.— For  purposes  at  thto  section— 

"(1)  la  aauBBAL.— The  term  'qualified  en- 
terprtoe aone  net  capital  gain'  means  the 
amount  of  net  capital  gain  f  w  any  taxable 
year  determined  by  taking  into  aocount  only 
g»hM  end  loaaes  ftom  the  aale  or  exchange 
of  capital  asaests  which  are  gain  which  i»— 

"(A)  attributable  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  quallfled  enterprise  aone  property,  and 

"(B)  properly  allocable  only  to  periods 
during  which  such  iwoperty  to  qualified  en- 
terprtae aooe  property.  

"(3)  SraoAL  bulbs  bblatdto  to  nriBBBSTS 
iM  BoaxmaaBB.-  

"(A)  CBBTAn  OAim  Am  losbbb  sot  tabxn 
URO  AOCOUWT.- In  determining  tbe  amount 
of  qualified  enterpriae  aone  net  capital  gain 
for  any  taxable  year  under  paragraph  (1), 
there  ahaU  not  be  taken  into  account  any 
gaiiM  or  losses  attributable  to  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  an  interest  in  a  qualified  enter- 
prise aime  business  to  the  extent  such  gain 
or  losses  are  attributable  to— 

"(1)  any  property  contributed  to  such 
qualified  enterprise  aone  business  during 
the  13-m<mth  period  before  such  sale  or  ex- 
change. 

"(ii)  any  interest  in  any  business  which  to 
not  a  qualified  enterprtoe  aone  business,  or 

"(ill)  any  intangible  pr(K>erty  to  the 
extent  not  properly  attributable  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
an  enterprise  acme. 

"(B)  Pbbiobs  fob  wrmcB  oaiiis  Am  lossbs 
ALLOCABLB— For  puTpoaes  of  determining 
under  paragraph  (IXB)  gains  or  loaaes  prop- 
erly allocable  to  an  Interest  In  a  qualified 
enterprise  ame  business,  there  shall  only  be 
taken  Into  aocount  the  taxable  yean  of  such 
busineaa  durtag  which  It  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  OHB). 

"(3)  DBmnTiowa.— For  purpoaes  of  thto 
■ubaectlon— 

"(A)  The  term  'qualified  enterprise  sone 
property'  means— 

"(1)  any  tangible  personal  property  used 
by  tbe  taxpayer  predominantly  In  an  enter- 
priae aone  in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  such  enterprise  aone. 

"(Ii)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prtoe aone  uaed  by  the  taxpayer  predomi- 
nantly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
busineaa  within  auch  enterpriae  aone.  and 

"(ill)  any  interest  in  a  oorpwation.  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  if.  for  the  two  most 
recent  taxable  yean  of  such  entity— 

"(I)  ending  before  the  date  of  disposition 
of  such  Interest,  and 
"(II)  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  deaig- 

natkn  as  an  entermriae  aone  of  the  area  in 

which  such  entity  to  engaged  in  the  active 

conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 


year,  any  L 

"(1)  aetlvdy  engaged  In  the  ooodaet  of  a 
trade  or  IwialnfisB  within  an  entarpriae  aone 
during  such  taxable  year. 

"(U)  with  respect  to  which  at  laaat  80  per- 
cent of  such  person's  gross  reoelpta  for  audi 
taxable  year  are  attributable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  busineaa  within  an  en- 
terprtoe aone.  and 

"(ill)  aubatantlally  all  of  the  tangible 
aaaeto  of  which  are  located  within  an  enter- 
prtoe aone  during  auch  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Rbal  bbxatb  bbral.— For  purpoaes  of 
thto  subsection,  ownership  or  realdentlal. 
commercial,  or  Industrial  real  property 
within  an  enterprise  aooe  for  rental  shall  be 
treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  in  an  enterprtoe  aone. 

"(D)  Property  remains  qualified  after  aone 
dealgnatlon  ceaaea  to  aM>ly.— 

"(i)  In  OBBXBAL.- The  treatment  of  proper- 
ty as  qualified  priverty  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  terminate  when  the  dealgna- 
tion  of  the  oiterprise  aone  in  which  the 
property  to  located  or  used  expires  or  to  re- 
voked. 

"(ii)  ExcBFTiom.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  occurring  after  the  designation  ex- 
pires or  to  revoked.". 

8IC  «4a.  TAXTATna  OTHER  THAN  OOBPOBA- 

noNs. 

SubseeUon  (a)  of  section  1303  (relating  to 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Obductiob  Allowbd.— 

"(1)  la  OBiiBBAL.- If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  oorpoiatkm  has  a  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction f  ran  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(ii)  the  qualified  oiterprise  sone  net  cap- 
ital gain  (as  defined  in  section  1201(b)),  plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  exoeaa  (If  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken   Into   aocount   under  subparagraph 
(A).". 
SBC  S4S.  mNunm  TAX. 

Paragraph  (9)  of  aection  S7(a)  (relating  to 
tax  preference  for  capital  gaina)  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followiiv 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  thto  paragraph,  gain 
attributable  to  qualified  enterpriae  aone  net 
capital  gain  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
1301(b))  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account". 

8BC  »44.  BmCnVE  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  thto  part  shall 
apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  December 
31, 1083. 

Paxt  rv— Rulbb  RBLATnra  to  ImuaTBiAL 
Dbvblopmkrt  Boma 

SBC  Ml.  INOVamUAL  DBYIUtPmNT  BONDS. 

(a)  LmrrATioii  ob  Aocbubatbd  Coot  Rb- 
oovBBT  DBDUcnoH  NOT  TO  Apflt  to  Ebtbb- 
PBiaa  Zom  Pbopbbtt.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
seetkm  168(fX13)  (relating  to  llmltotions  on 
property  financed  with  tax-exempt  bonds)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  aid  of 
eUuse  (ill), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
dauae  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
or",  and 


"^v)  as  atoterpgtoe  aone  property  (within 
the  meanini  of  aaetian  ianxYi.". 

(b)  TBaOiAnoai  or  flMin  laam  Sxbip- 
nai  Nor  'to  AnvT.—Oi^bsmneni9ti  (N)  of 
aection  108(bX0)  (rdatliw  to  tcaBtnatton  of 
smaU  Issue  exemptlan  attar  Pacwnhw  31. 
19M)  to  amended  by  addtag  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aentenoe:  "nito 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion whlehia  part  of  an  tosoe  aubatantlally 
an  of  the  ptoceeds  of  B^tldi  are  uaed  to  fi- 
nance Ittnm^  within  an  enterprtoe  aooe  If 
such  faeOlttoa  are  plaoed  In  aervloe  Willie  the 
dealgnatlon  as  such  a  aone  to  in  effect  under 
section  7891.". 

(c)  Briaaui*  Datb.— The  aaaendmento 
made  by  thto  aectkm  shall  apply  to  obllgap 
tiou  toBued  after  Deceaaber  SL  1963.  In  tax- 
able yean  cBiding  after  audi  date. 


thorHad,  in  order  to  further  the  Job  cre- 
allon,  coBBmunlty  developBient.  or  eoooomic 
ravttaUBatian  objectives  of  the  aone.  to 
waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule 
whldi  It  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
auefa  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projaeta.  activities  or  undertakings  within 
the  aone. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  thto  section  shall  author- 
ise an  agency  to  waive  or  modf  y  any  rule 
adoptad  to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive 
order  whidi  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of 
aAildi  to  to  protect  peracma  against,  dlaerimi- 
natloB  on  the  baato  of  race.  coh»,  religion, 
aex,  marital  status,  national  origin,  age,  or 


Pabt  V-«S8BaB  or  THB  ComaoBa  Wxib 
RBBFBcr  TO  Tax  SnapuncATioii 

SIC  Ml.  TAX  BIMPUnCAnOH. 

It  to  the  aenae  of  the  Congreas  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  in  every 
way  poHlble  simplify  the  administration 
and  enf  oroament  of  any  provlalon  of  the  In- 
ternal Revtnue  Code  of  19S4  added  to.  or 
ammded  by,  thto  Act 

Subtitle  C— Regulatory  Flexibility 

SK.  STL  DinNimm  or  small  Brnins  in  bn- 
tsBPRUB  xoNB  roB  PtnrooB  or 

ANALYSIS    or    BKOLATOKr    PONC- 
tlONS. 

Section  601  Utie  S.  United  Statca  Code,  to 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (S):  moA 

(3)  strlUag  out  paragraidi  (6)  and  inaert- 
ing in  lieu  ttiereof  the  foUowIng: 

"(6)  the  tarm  'small  enttty*  meana— 

"(A)  a  saaU  business,  small  organisation, 
or  small  gnvemmental  Jurladlctlon  vrithin 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (S) 
of  thto  sectton,  respectivdy;  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  enterpriae  aone  busi- 
ness: any  govetnmenta  which  designated 
and  apiHoved  an  area  which  has  been  dealg- 
nated  as  an  entemrise  aone  (within  the 
infixing  of  section  7881  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Cbde  of  1954)  to  the  extend  any 
rule  potalas  to  the  carrying  out  of  projects, 
activities,  car  undertakings  within  such  aone; 
and  any  not-for-profit  enterpriae  carrying 
out  a  sigidficant  portion  of  Ita  acttvlttes 
within  such  a  aone;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'qualified  enterprise  aone 
busineas'  means  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  entity— 

"(A)  which  s  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  bualneaa  within  an  entei^ 
priae  aone  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 
and 

"(B)  for  %rt]iom  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
employees  are  qualified  employeea  (within 
the  meankig  of  section  441(f)  of  such 
Code).". 

glC  m.  WAIVB  OB  MOOinCATlOW  or  ACBNCY 

(a)  Chanter  6  of  title  5.  United  States 
code,  to  aalended  by  redwalgnaring  aectkms 
611  and  611  as  sections  613  and  613.  respec- 
tively, and  Inaerting  the  following  new  aeo- 
tton  Immedtaitely  after  aeetloa  610: 
"1611.  Waiver  or  modlftoatlon  of  agency 
rulea  In  entarpriae  Bonea 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  requeat  of  the  gov- 
emmenta  which  dealgnated  and  approved  an 
az«a  whidii  haa  been  deslgnatart  aa  an  enters 
priae  aone  under  aection  7801  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M.  an  agency  to  au- 


"(e)  A  requeat  under  subaectUm  (a)  shall 
fpf««y  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  propoaed.  and 
atell  briefly  deaolbe  why  the  change  would 
pronote  the  achievemmt  of  the  Job  cre- 
ation, community  develoimient  or  ecmomic 
rcvltallBatlon  objectives  of  the  mtopriae 
aone.  If  a  request  to  made  to  an  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  the  requesting  govern- 
ments shaD  amd  a  copy  of  the  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment at  the  time  the  request  to  made. 

"(d)  In  considering  a  request  tbe  agency 
shall  wriiAi  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
posed change  to  likely  to  further  Job  cre- 
ation, community  development  or  eoimomic 
reritaUaatlon  within  the  enterpriae  sone 
against  the  ^f  ect  the  change  to  likely  to 
have  on  the  tmderlylng  purposes  of  applica- 
ble statutea  in  the  geographic  area  which 
would  be  affected  by  tbe  change.  The 
■gency  ahall  a(q>rove  the  request  whenever 
it  flnda.  In  ita  diacretitm.  that  the  public  In- 
tereat  which  the  propoaed  change  would 
aerve  in  furthering  such  Job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tkm  outwel^is  the  public  interest  which 
continuation  of  the  rule  unchanged  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  underlying  pur- 
poses. The  agracy  shall  not  approve  any  re- 
queat to  waive  or  modify  a  rtile  if  that 
waiver  or  modification  would— 

"(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (induding  any  requirement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat 
1060: 39  U&C.  301  et  seq.));  or 

"(3)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  induding  environmen- 
tal health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  re- 
spect to  occupational  safety  or  health,  or 
environmental  pcdlution. 

"(e)  If  a  request  to  disapproved,  the 
agency  shall  inform  the  requesting  govern- 
ments in  writing  of  the  reasons  therefor  and 
shall,  to  Uie  «wri™iii»i  extent  possible,  work 
with  such  governments  to  develop  an  alter- 
native, consistent  with  the  standards  am- 
talned  in  subsection  (d). 

"(f)  Agcxides  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sttaOltles  under  thto  secUcm  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their 
receipt 

"(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
undo*  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulation 
under  chapter  5  of  thto  tiUe.  To  facilitate 
reaching  its  dedsion  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and.  If  the 
views  are  to  be  aought  determine  how  they 
ahould  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent  If 
any,  they  should  be  taken  Into  aocount  In 
ooiMldering  tbe  request  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  In  the  Fedoal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modificatitm  of  a  rule 
under  thto  secti(m. 


"(h)  In  the  event  that  an  i 
to  amend  a  rule  for  irtildi  a  waiver  or  aiodl- 
ficatton  under  thto  aeetlan  to  In  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  diange  the  waiver  or  modl- 
fieatlon  to  tanpoae  additional  requlrementa 
unleas  It  detetmines.  conalstent  with  stand- 
anto  contalnwl  in  sutaaection  (d).  that  auch 
action  to  neoeaaary. 

"(1)  No  Waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  thto  aection  ahaU  remain  In  ^ect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterpriae  aone  deaignatian  remalna  In 
effect  for  the  area  in  whldi  the  waiver  or 
modification  awdles. 

"(J)  For  purpoaes  of  thto  section,  the  term 
'rule'  meana  (1)  any  rule  aa  defined  in  aeo- 
tlon  551(4)  of  thto  title  or  (3)  any  rulemak- 
ing conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity tar  an  agency  hearing  purauant  to  aeo- 
tions  556  and  557  of  thto  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  tar  sudi  diapter 
to  amended  by  redesignating  "Sec.  611."  and 
"Sec  612."  and  "Sec  613.".  reapecttvdy.  and 
inserting  the  following  new  item  Immwfiate- 
ly  after  "Sec  610.": 

"Sec.  611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency 
rules  in  aiterjntoe  aones.". 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  sudi  title  to  amended 
by  inserting  "(excq>t  tar  purposes  of  section 
611)"  Immediately  before  "means.". 

(d)  Seetkm  613  of  such  title,  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  thto  aectkm.  to  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(except  section  611)"  imme- 
diately after  "chapter"  in  subsection  (a): 
and 

(2)  Inserting  "as4lefta>ed  in  seetkm  601(2)" 
Immediately  bef (we  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsectiOD  (b). 

SBC  nS.  OOOBMNATION  Or  HOIffiING  AND  UBBAN 
DBVILDPMBNT  PB0GBAM8  0)  BNin- 
PBISBZONBS. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Devek^anent  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmait  shall— 

"(1)  i»amote  the  coordination  of  all  mo- 
grams  under  hto  Juriadiction  which  are  car- 
ried on  within  an  enterpriae  aone  dcsignatiwi 
pursuant  to  section  7891  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidatkm  or  forms  or  oth- 
erwise; and 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidatiim  of  poiodic  reports  required 
imder  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
into  one  summary  rq>ort  submitted  at  such 
Intervals  as  may  be  desimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SubtiUe  D— Establtehmoit  of  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  In  Enterprise  Zones 


SBC  Ml.  VOBDGN-THADB  ZONK  I 

(a)  PBBrBBBBCB  Of  ESTABLISHMBBT  OT  FC«- 

bigh-Tbabb  Zobbs  nr  Rbvualbatioii 
Abbas.- In  prooeasing  applications  for  the 
estahllshment  of  foreign-trade  aones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  entitled  "To  provide  for  the 
establishment  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  foreign-trade  aonea  In  ports  of  entry  of 
the  United  Statea.  to  expedite  and  encour- 
age foreign  commnoe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat 
998),  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  shall 
conskler  <m  a  priortty  baato  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  poaslble.  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  Involvtaig  the  eatab- 
Itohment  of  a  fordgn-trade  aone  within  an 
enterprise  aone  dwignat4^  pursuant  to  aec- 
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tton  n*l  of  Uw  Interaal  Itov«nue  Code  of 
1M«. 

hm  miillwtlwM  tar  tbt  wfbHihmwit  of 
porti  of  MiteT  BoniHBt  to  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  Mklnc  ■wogrtrtloiie  f or  mn^ 
cMl  uipnwM  of  tho  Ooverament  for  the 
ftaeal  9«ar  endliw  Jtaw  tlilrtleili.  nineteen 
taanftod  Hid  flftoan.  and  for  otlier  por- 
vmm,"  eOTravod  Aiwiat  1.  ItM  <n  Stmt. 
•MX  the  Sacrataty  of  the  Tnaanry  ahaU 
eonMer  on  a  pftortty  bMtoud  ezpa^fa^to 

if  o(  anj  Bimllratinn  taifoMnc  the  eatab- 
lUiBMDt  of  a  port  of  entiT  vhleh  la  neeea- 
aaiy  to  mnnit  the  eatabUahment  of  a  for- 
iilgii  liaila  w^  itMiin  Ml  antetprlae  anne. 
(e)  Affuoaiaa  SvALDamw.— In  evahiat- 
fW  the  eatabiWunent  of 
BM  and  porta  of  entry  tn 

,^., with  enteiprlae  aonea.  the  Ftr- 

t-Tkada  Zona  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
ahan  approve  the  appUcattow  to 
Um  -«wt— w.  extent  practicable,  oonaiatent 
with  their  reipeetive  atatutory  reaponaibil- 


■mu  IV— TRADE  ACT  OF  1»74 


niLft  AMDOMiBrr  or  i«am 
ACT  arm*. 

(a)  ammt  Tmc-Thla  title  may  be  dted 
aa  the  "IntcmaAlanal  Trade  and  Inveatment 
Act". 

(b)  Ambombr  or  Tiuaa  Act  or  1974.— 
boept  aa  othervlae  ezpreaaly  provided, 
wlienever  in  thia  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  la  manainl  in  terma  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  aectian  or  other  pro- 
vWon.  the  reference  aliaD  be  conaldered  to 
be  made  to  a  aeetlon  or  otlier  proviaion  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


a.  nAimsNT  or  PUIP08B. 

The  purpoaea  of  thia  title  are— 

(1)  to  foater  the  economlr  growth  of.  and 
fun  employment  in.  the  United  Statea  by 
Mipandiiw  eompetitive  United  Statea  ez- 
porta  thnw^  the  aclilevement  of  commer- 
cial fl|r|M>Ttii"***—  in  foreign  markets  sub- 
^f  »<«iiy  equivalent  to  those  accorded  by 
the  United  Statea: 

(3)  to  Improve  the  ability  of  the  Preal- 
dent- 

(A)  to  Identify  and  to  analyse  barriers  to 
(and  reatrietkMW  on)  United  Statea  trade 
and  inveatment,  and 

(B)  to  adileve  the  elimination  of  such  Iwr- 


(3)  to  eneourage  the  tTrpanalon  of  Intema- 
tional  trade  in  aervlcea  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  agrecmenta  (both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral) whidi  reduce  or  elimhiatf  barriers 
to  interaatlonal  trade  in  aervlcea;  and 

(4)  to  — «*«»»«'^  the  tree  flow  of  foreign 
direct  inveatment  through  tlte  negoUatloD 
of  agteementa  (both  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral) which  reduce  or  flimlnatf  the  trade 
dMortive  effects  of  certain  investment-re- 
lated 


.  ANALT8B  OT  rowGN  nuDK  BAaaigga 
(a)  la  OnDAL-Tltle  I  (19  Ujac.  2111  et 
seq.)  to  ^'»— «««*■«  by  addOng  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapto'. 
"CSiapter  S-BARRIERS  TO  MARKTr 
ACCESS 
ML   ACTIOM  OONdBONG   BAUUnS  TO 


seetton  MXa)  of  the  Trade  Erpanakin  Act 
of  1993: 

"(A)  Identify  and  anabw  acta,  polidea.  or 
practloea  which  oooatltutc  algniflcant  bar- 
rieta  to.  or  diatortloaa  of- 

"(1)  United  Statea  ezporta  of  gooda  (tn- 
cludtaig  agricultural  oommoditlea)  or  aerv- 
lcea.. and 

"(H)  fOKign  direct  Investment  by  United 
Statea  pwawnst  T«^«"r  If  such  investment 
haa  ImrW****''—  for  trade  In  goods  or  aerv- 
lcea: and 

"(B)  make  an  fitf— ***  of  the  trade-dis- 
torting Impact  on  United  Statea  commerce 
of  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  Identified 
under  aubparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  CaixAni  rAcrosa  takbi  ibto  aooouwt 
n  iiAKDW  AiuLTais  An  lanMATS.— In 
naking  any  analysis  or  estimate  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Trade  Repreaentattve  shaU 
take  Into  account— 

"(A)  the  relative  Impact  of  the  act.  policy, 
or  practice  on  United  States  commerce: 

"(B)  the  availability  of  information  to  doc- 
ument pricea.  market  sharea.  and  other  mat- 
ters neceaaary  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
the  act.  policy,  or  practkx; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  wliich  such  act.  policy, 
or  practice  is  subject  to  international  agree- 
mentt  to  wtilcii  tiie  United  States  is  a  partr. 


June  8, 1983 

,-The  head 


"(alMAnowALlluaB 

"(1)  In  onaut.- Not  later  than  the  date 
on  wliidi  the  Initial  report  Is  required  under 
m^Tf**""  (bXl).  the  United  Statea  Trade 
niif  aaiiilBlliii,  through  the  Interagency 
trade  organisation  estaUished  pursuant  to 


"(D)  any  advice  given  through  appropri- 
ate committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 138. 

"(3)  AmniAL  axvuiom  aid  untATaa.— The 
Trade  Repreaentathre  shall  annually  revise 
and  upitete  the  analysis  and  estimate  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  RiKMtT  TO  ConoBBa.- 

"(1)  I>  oanBAL.— On  or  before  the  date 
which  ia  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
a^ment  of  the  International  Trade  and  In- 
veatment Act.  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Trade  RepresentaUve  shall  submit  the  anal- 
ysis and  estimate  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representativea. 

"(3)     RBPOBTS     to     nCLUBB     nrOBMATIOK 

WTTB  anncT  to  actiom  aanra  takkii.— The 
Trade  Repreaentative  shall  include  in  each 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  action  taken  (or 
the  reasons  for  no  action  taken)  to  elimi- 
nate any  act,  policy,  or  practices  identified 
under  subsection  (a),  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to- 
"(A)  any  action  under  section  301,  or 
"(B)  negotiations  or  consultations  with 
foreii^  governments. 

"(3)  ComuLTATioa  wrra  cohgbkss  ow 
TSAOB  poucT  Faioamn.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  keep  the  committee  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  currently  Informed 
with  respect  to  trade  policy  prioriUes  for 
the  purposes  of  expanding  market  opportu- 
nities. 

"(C)  ASSISTAMCB  OP  OTRIX  AGKHCIXS.— 

"(1)  FDBinsBiiro  OP  irpohmatioii.— The 
head  of  each  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding any  independent  agmcy.  ia  author- 
ised and  directed  to  ftimlsh  to  the  Trade 
RepresentaUve  or  to  the  appropriate 
agency,  upon  request,  such  data,  r^wrts, 
and  other  information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  Trade  RepresentaUve  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  sectioiL 

"(3)  Rnraicnom  on  bbjcass  oa  osa  or 
moBMATioii.- Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  authwlae  the  releaae  of  information 
to,  or  the  use  of  Information  by,  the  Trade 
Repreaentative  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  law  or  any  procedtuv  established  pur- 
suant thereto. 


with 
the  Ttade 
tnear- 


"(3) 

of  any .   _ 

Ity  of  the  UBttad  Stataa 
aoonal  and  may  tumlah  audi 
or  without  raimbursemant.  a 
Repreaentattve  may  requeat  to 
rying  out  hia  functtoia" 

(b) 
of  oontenta  fOr  title  I  la 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  •— BARRIERS  TO  MARKET 
ACCESS 

"Sec.  181.  Actions  Ooooemlng  Barriers  to 
Marketi 
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(1)  Is 
8413)18 


to 


r.-The  table 
by  adding 


sac  4S4.  AMBNDIIBm TO TIILC  m  Orm  1BADC 

Acrormc 

(a)  PaaanwRiAL  Acnoa  za  na  CAaa  or 
UMPAia  Tbabb  PaAcncas.-Sectlon  301(a) 
(19  UJB.C.  3411(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  DROMDiATioaa  Raqonuao  Acnoa.— 

"(1)  la  oiaBUL- If  the  Preaident  deter- 
mtaiea  that  action  by  the  United  Statea  is 
appropriate— 

"(A)  to  enforce  the  rlghU  of  the  United 
States  under  any  trade  agreement:  or 

"(B)  to  respond  to  any  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
that- 

"(i)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisi<»is  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  boieflts  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(11)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce; 

the  President  shaU  take  aU  appropriate  and 
feasible  acUon  within  his  power  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  to  obtain  the  elimlnaUon  of 
such  act.  policy,  or  practice. 

"(3)  ScoPS  OP  Acnoa.— The  President  may 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  goods  or  sector— 

"(A)  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  or 
solely  against  the  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality invotvMl.  and 

"(B)  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
such  goods  or  sector  were  involved  in  the 
act,  policy,  or  practice  identified  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

(b)  OTBia  Acnoa  bt  PaasimnT.— SecUon 
301(b)  (19  VA.C.  2411(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 
(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,"  before  "impose"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "products"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "goods":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  propose  legislation  where  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  subsecUon  (a). 

Any  legislation  proposed  under  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  treated  as  an  implementing  bill 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  secUon  181, 
except  that,  for  purpoaea  of  secUon 
181(cXl).  no  trade  agreement  shall  be  re- 
quired and  the  day  on  which  the  Imple- 
moiUng  bill  is  submitted  shall  be  treated  as 
the  day  on  which  the  trade  agreemmt  Is 
submitted.  The  President  shall  notify  Con- 
greaa,  and  publish  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  of  his  IntenUon  to  vmpomt  legisla- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)  at  least  90  days 
before  the  implementing  bill  is  submitted.". 

(c)  laniATioa  or  lamnoATioaa  bt  oa  oa 
Montni  OP  Tbabb  r 


80S  (19  u.ac. 

ftaOows: 

■T 


an.  anunoH  or 

9NIIII>  gTA' 
tITB. 

"(a)  FxLmB  OP  PaxinoB.— 

"(1)  la  oonuu.— Any  Interested  . 
may  fOe  a  petltian  with  the  Uhited  Statea 
Trade  Repreaentattve  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  aa  the  Trade  Repreaeni- 
attve')  reqveattng  the  Fraaldent  to  take 
action  undar  aeetlon  801  and.  aetttng  forth 
the  Bltfgft*—  in  support  01  the  request 

"(3)  Ravgnr  or  tiiaasTwa.— The  Trade 
Repi«aenti*hre  shaD  rwrlew  the  allegattnns 
in  the  petitlao  and.  not  later  than  48  daya 
after  the  d9te  on  whldi  he  received  the  peti- 
tion, shall  determine  whether  to  initiate  an 
Investigation. 

"(b)  DaRamaATioaa  RaoAaann  Pan- 
Txoaa.— 

"(1)  NaaATTVB  DBnannuxioa.— If  the 
Trade  RepreaentaUve  delemlnea  not  to  ini- 
tiate an  Investigation  with  reapect  to  a  peti- 
tion, he  shall  inform  the  pettttooer  of  the 
reasons  therefwe  and  aball  pubUah  notice 
of  the  determination,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  such  reaaona.  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

"(3)  ApptanATiTS  uaiaaaiaATioa.— If  the 
Trade  Repreaentattve  detetmtaMa  to  initiate 
an  inveatiflation  with  rcapaet  to  a  petition, 
he  shall  iitftiate  an  InvaatlgaHon  regarding 
the  tnuea  ralaed.  The  Trade  Repreaentative 
fhaii  publkh  a  summary  of  the  petitioo  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall,  as  soon  aa 
possible,  provide  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
tation of  vtews  concerning  the  issues.  Indud- 
Ing  a  public  heaiing— 

"(A)  within  the  30-day  period  after  the 
date  of  the  determtaiatian  (or  on  a  date 
after  such  period  if  agreed  to  by  the  peti- 
tioner) if  a  public  hearing  within  such 
period  is  rtquested  In  the  petition:  or 

"(B)  at  such  other  time  If  a  timely  request 
therefor  ia  made  by  the  petittoner. 

"(e)  DatBoaaAnoa  To  laniATa  bt 
Monoa  o#  Tkam  fUpaasaaTAnva.— 

"(1)  DanatmaATioa  to  noTiATs.- If  the 
Trade  Repreaoitative  determlnea  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  that  an  inveatlgation 
should  be  initiated  in  order  to  adviae  the 
Preaident  concerning  the  ezerdse  of  the 
President's  autholty  under  aeetlon  801.  the 
Trade  Rqlreaentative  shaU  publish  such  de- 
termlnati<ai  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
such  determination  shaU  be  treated  as  an 
af flimaUve  determination  under  subsection 
(bX3).  _____ 

"(3)  CotreuLTATioa  aaroaa  nRTunoa.— 
The  Trade  Remesentattvc  ahall.  before 
making  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1).  consult  with  appropriate  committeea  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  seetiaD  186.". 
(3)  CoaMBMiaa  AWiBBSiaaia.- 

(A)  Section  141(d)  Is  amended- 

(i)  by  sizlking  out  "and"  at  the  md  of 

paragraph  (8). 

(II)  by  slklklng  out  the  period  at  the  tsoA  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
aemioolon  and  "and",  and 

(III)  by  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ne|r  paragraph: 

"(8)  privide.  where  authorlaed  by  law. 
copies  of  documents  to  persons  at  ooat. 
except  that  any  funds  so  reeaived  shaU  be 
credited  to.  and  be  available  tat  use  from, 
the  aooouht  from  which  expenditurea  relat- 
ing thereto  were  made.". 

(B)  Section  803  (19  UJB.C.  8413)  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "with  reject  to  a  peti- 
tion": 


(11)  by  Inaerting  "or  the  determination  of 
the  Trade  Repreaentative  under  section 
80a(cXir  after  "In  the  petition",  and 

(Ul)  by  inserting  "(if  any)"  after  "petition- 
er^. 

(C)  Section  304  (19  UJS.C.  3414)  is  amend- 
ed Iv  strfktaig  out  "issues  raised  in  the  peti- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "matters 
under  Investigation"  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
sobaeetlon  (a). 

(D)  The  Item  relating  to  secUon  302  in  the 
table  of  contents  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lowa: 

"Sec.  303.  Initiation  of  invesUgaUmis  by 
United  States  Trade  Repre- 
smtative.". 

(d)  ExTiasioa  or  Tmi  poa  Rbqubsts  pob 
COasDUAiioas.— Section  303  (19  UJ3.C. 
341S>isamaided- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  la  OiaBBAL.— "  before 
"On":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Dbat  op  RaquasT  pos  CoasuLTA- 
nona  roa  or  to  90  Dats.— 

"(1)  la  oiaBuu.— Notwithstanding  the 
provWons  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive may  delay  for  up  to  90  days  any  request 
for  consultaticms  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  or  improving  the 
petition  to  ensure  an  adequate  basis  for  con- 
sultation, and 

"(B)  if  such  consultations  are  delayed  by 
iciBBon  of  subparagraph  (A),  each  time  liml- 
tation  under  section  304  shall  be  extended 
for  the  period  of  such  dday. 

"(3)  Nonca  abd  bdokt.— The  Trade  Rep- 
reaentattve shall— 

"(A)  publish  notice  of  any  delay  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(B)  report  to  Congress  on  the  reasons  for 
such  delay  In  the  report  required  by  secUon 
306.". 

(e)  Dananioas — 

(1)  CoiamcB  DBPiaaD.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
sectkm  301(d)  (19  U.S.C.  301(d))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Dapiamoa  op  coiuiebce.— The  term 
'commerce'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  services  associated  with  international 
trade,  whether  or  not  such  services  are  re- 
lated to  spedflc  goods,  and 

"(B)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons  with  implications  for  trade  in 
goods  or  services.". 

(3)  UaaaAsoaABLx.  umjustipiablx,  abs  dis- 
canoaATOBT  Dsnaxs.— SecUon  301(d)  (19 
VAC.  3411(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Daptamoa  op  oaaxASoaABLx.— The 
tom  'unreasonable'  means  any  act,  policy, 
or  practice  which,  while  not  necessarily  in 
vl(»laUon  of  or  inconsistent  with  the  intema- 
tiooal  legal  rights  of  the  United  States,  is 
otherwise  deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequlto- 
ble.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
any  act.  policy,  or  practice  which  denies  fair 
and  equitable— 

"(A)  market  opportunities; 

"(B)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise;  or 

"(C)  provision  of  adequate  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights. 

"(4)  DiPiaiTKHI  OP  XniJUSTIPIABLX.— 

"(A)  la  oiaaBAL.- The  term  'unjustifiable' 
means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which  is 
in  violation  of,  or  Inconsistent  with,  the 
international  legal   rights  of  the  United 

"(B)  CBtTAia  Acnoas  mcLnoKD.- The 
term  'unjustifiable'  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to.  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  which  denies  national 


or  moat-favored-nation  treatment,  the  ritfit 
of  establishment,  or  protecttoo  of  intdleetu- 
al  property  rights. 

"(5)  DBiainoa  or  DucanaaAToar.- The 
term  'discriminatmy'  includes  where  appro- 
priate any  act.  p<dlcy.  at  vmHat  whldi 
denlea  -f  **""■'  or  most-favored-natkm 
treatmoit  to  United  Statea  goods,  services, 
or  Investment.". 

(3)  OoaFoamao  AMaanixaT.— Section 
301(d)  (19  UJB.C.  3411(d))  Is  amended  by 
striking  oiit  the  headtaig  and  taiserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  DDiamoas;  Spbcial  Ruia  loa 
VxssBL  OHnTKucnoa  Snasmns.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section—". 

(f)  AmauMiJia  to  Sacnoa  SOS.— Section 
30S  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.&C. 
2415)  is  amended  by  addfaig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaection: 

"(c)  CiBTAia  Bosraass  lapoaifATXoa  Nor 
Made  AvAiLABLX.— 

"(1)  la  GxaxaAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  (Including  aeetlon  552 
of  titie  5,  United  States  Code),  no  informap 
tion  requested  and  received  by  the  Trade 
Representative  in  aid  of  any  investigation 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  person  if — 

"(A)  the  person  providing  such  informa- 
\ixm  certifies  that— 

"(i)  such  information  is  business  confldm- 
Ual, 

"(ii)  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
would  endanger  trade  secrets  or  profitabil- 
ity, and 

"(ill)  such  information  is  not  generally 
available; 

"(B)  the  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  such  certif icatiCMi  is  weU-founded;  and 

"(C)  to  the  extent  required  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Trade  Repreaentative,  the 
perstm  providing  such  information  provides 
an  adequate  nonconfidential  summary  of 
such  inf oroAtion. 

"(2)  UsB  OP  niPOBMATioa.— The  Trade 
Repreaentative  may— 

"(A)  use  such  information,  or  make  such 
Information  avaUaUe  (in  his  own  discretion) 
to  any  employee  of  Uie  Federal  Oovemment 
for  use.  in  any  investigation  under  this 
chapter,  or 

"(B)  may  make  such  information  available 
to  any  other  person  in  a  form  which  cannot 
be  associated  with,  or  otherwise  identify, 
the  person  providing  the  tnformatiim.". 

SBC  Mt.  NBfWnATING  OBIKTIVIS  Wm  RC 
SrtCt  TO  INRRNATIONAL  TkAMC  IN 
8ERVICBS  AND  INVBBniBNT  AND 
HIGH  raCHNOUlCY  INDU8T*IK8. 

(a)  NaooTiATiaG  Oancnvas.- 

(1)  la  GxaaaAL.— Chapter  1  of  titie  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 104  tiie  following  new  sectirai: 
'•SEC  IMA.  NBGonAiwc  (Nunnvcs  wrra  re- 

SPBCT  TO  TSAIW  IN  SBKVICBS,  FOB- 
EHW  DUBCT  INVaaniENT.  AND  HIGH 
TBCSNOLOGT  PBODUCTB. 

"(a)  Tbade  la  Sibvicb.— Principal  United 
States  negotiating  objectives  under  section 
102  shall  be— 

"(1)  to  reduce  or  elimliuite  barriers  to.  or 
other  distortions  of,  international  trade  in 
services  (particularly  United  States  service 
sector  trade  in  fondgn  markets),  including 
barriers  that  deny  national  treatment  and 
the  rights  of  establishment  and  operation  in 
such  markets;  and 

"(2)  to  develcv  internationally  agreed 
rules,  including  dispute  setUement  proce- 
dures, which- 

"(A)  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and 
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"(b) 
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IMibaU  be- 
ar to  irWinlntitT'  •rttticial  or 
bUTtan  to  f oreicn  dlnet  In- 
tte  prlndpal  of  naUon- 
to  radnee  unr««wiinhle 


intonukttanally   Mtreed 
divute  MtUanent  prooe- 

a  tree  now  of  f ordgn 


,to 
•1  twtwmt 
bantento 

"iti  to 
rnlea. 
dovMa  iniicii 

"OL)wfflhrip 

"(B)  wm  radnee  or  fiy******  the  trade  dls- 
tortlfe  eCteeti  of  oertaln  taneatment  related 

"(e)  Hmb  Twunmnjnarr  Paooocis.— Princi- 
pal Utatted  Statea  netotiattiic  objecttvea 


(1)  to  obtain  and  pteeerve  the  maximum 
«tth  reject  to  Intemattoial  trade 
In  hitti  twhnoioty  produeta 


"(A)  direct  or  Indirect  reatrletloBa  on  the 

of  taif omatlan  Into,  or  oat  of.  the 

eountnr  or  teatnimentallty  ooDeemed.  and 

"(B)  iBBliltilimff  on  the  uae  of  data  proe- 

f  adUttea  within  or  outride  of  audi 

country  or  Inatrumentatlty.''. 

(S)  OawpoBMOM  AMBnuBR.— The  table  of 
oontenta  for  chapter  1  of  title  I  la  amiWHWid 
by  Inaefttnc  after  the  Item  relattnt  to  aee- 
tkm  104  the  foQowtnc  new  Item: 
"Sec  104A.  Ncgotlatinc  objeethrea  with  re- 
ject to  trade  In  aervioea,  f  or- 
elvi    direct    inTeatment,    and 
high  technology  produeta.". 
aac  4M.  paovMOHB  ulaidw  to  nnBDunoN- 

ALTtADCmaiBVICn. 

(a)  Cooasnunoa  or  Ukitb)  Statbb  Pou- 


the  porpoae 


required  by  thia 
of  any 


"(3)  to  obtain  the  eUmlnatlon  or  reductfcm 
of.  or  ooeapenatlon  for.  the  algnlfkantly 
_  etfeeta  of,  for^gn  government 
poUelea.  or  practloea  Identified  In  aec- 
ttan  Itl.  with  parttcular  canalderatlnn  ghrm 
to  the  natun  and  extent  of  foreign  govem- 
■tcnenttai  affecttaw  Ublted  Statea 
of  high  technology  produeta  or  In- 
I  In  high  technology  industrlea.  in- 

"(A)  foreign  Induatrtel  ptdldea  which  dla- 

tort  Intematlaaal  trade  or  tanreatment; 

"(B)  iMiaaima  which  deny  national  treat- 

Dt  or  otherwiae  iMarrlmhiat^  In  favor  of 

i  high  tadmology  InduBtrlea: 

"(C)  meaaurea  whl^  impair  aece«  to  do- 

!  marketa  for  key  commodity  produeta; 


"(D)  meaaurea  which  fadUtate  or  encour- 
age anttampetltlve  mariiet  ivactlcea  or 
■tracturea; 

"(3)  to  obtain  commltmenta  that  official 
poUey  of  foreign  eountrlea  or  inatrumental- 
tttea  wlD  not  diaeourage  government  or  pri- 
vate proeuronent  of  foreign  high  technolo- 
gy prodoeto  and  related  aervloea; 

"(4)  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  aD  tarlfb  on.  and  other  barrlen  to. 
United  Statea  exporta  of  hl^  technology 
produeta  and  rdated  anricea: 

"(S)  to  obtain  eoBamltmento  to  foater  na- 
tkmal  treatment: 

"(6)  to  fttrtair  eommltmenta  to— 

"(A)  foater  the  punult  of  Joint  adentific 
cooperation  between  companlea.  inatitutiona 
or  governmental  entttlea  of  the  United 
Statea  and  tbooe  of  the  trading  partnen  of 
the  United  Statea  in  areaa  of  mutual  inter- 
eat  throvh  aueh  mtaiurei  aa  financial  par- 
tHr****^  and  ^^i«Ti<«*i  and  peraonnel  ex- 


"(B)  enanra  that  aeeeaa  by  all  partldpanta 
to  the  reaulta  of  any  lodi  oooveratlve  ef  • 
forte  ahoold  not  be  tanpalred:  and 

"(T)  to  provide  effective  minimimi  nfe- 
gnank  for  the  aoqulattlan  and  enforcement 
of  Inttfleetaal  property  rli^te  and  the  prop- 
erty valne  of  proprietary  data. 

"(d)  Daiuinw  or  T»*"«—  um  Oxbxb 
Piaioaawa.— For  purpoaea  of  subaectlon 
(a),  the  term  'barrlera  to.  or  other  dlator- 
of.  Intematlaaal  trade  in  aervloea'  in- 
,  but  li  not  Umtted  to— 

"(1)  bantafa  to  the  rWit  of  eatabliahment 
In  foreign  marketa.  and 

"(3)  luatilctlona  on  the  operation  of  enter- 
I  In  foreign  marketa.  including— 


(1)  In  oimuL.— The  United  Statea  Trade 
Repreaentatlve.  through  the  interagency 
trade  organlaatlon  eatabllahed  purauant  to 
aectlon  343(a)  of  the  Trade  Bxpanakn  Act 
of  1963  or  any  aubcommittee  thereof,  ahall. 
in  conformance  with  other  provlalona  of 
law.  develop  (and  coordinate  the  Implemen- 
tation of)  United  Statea  ptdidea  concerning 
trade  in  aervlcea. 

(3)  FkaaaAL  MBWCiaa.— In  order  to  encour- 
age effective  development  and  coordination 
of  United  Statea  polldea  on  trade  in  aerv- 
lcea. each  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  Statea  reaponiiMe  for  the  regulation 
of  any  aervlce  aector  induatry  ahall.  as  ap- 
propriate, adviae  and  work  with  the  United 
Statea  Trade  Repreeentatlve  oonceming 
matters  that  have  come  to  the  department's 
or  agency's  attention  with  reapect  to— 

(A)  the  treatment  afforded  United  States 
service  aector  intereate  in  f<nelgn  markets, 
or 

(B)  allegations  of  unfair  practlcea  by  for- 
eign govemmenta  or  companies  in  a  service 
sector. 

(3)  No  ALinATioii  or  KXIBTUIW  AUTHOa- 
ITT.— Nothing  in  thla  sectltm  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  any  exiatlng  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  any  qieclflc 
service  sector. 

(b)  Sbbticx  Inonsraiis  DavsLonmiT  Pao- 


(1)  la  mmAL.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ia  authorlaed  to  eatablish  a  service  In- 
dustries developmaat  program.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  dealgned  to— 

(A)  promote  the  competitiveness  of 
United  Statea  service  firms  and  American 
employees  through  appropriate  economic 
polldea; 

(B)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  Statea  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunltlea  for  United  Statea  serv- 
ice firms; 

(C)  develop  a  date  base  for  policymaking 
pertaining  to  servicea; 

(D)  collect  and  analyae,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  agendea.  information  per- 
taining to  the  international  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  United  States  service  In- 
dustriea.  indudlng  information  with  reapect 
to- 

(1)  United  Statea  regulation  of  service  in- 
dustries; 

(il)  tax  treatment  of  aervloea.  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United  States 
taxation  on  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  Statea  firms  and  expcnta; 

(ill)  antitrust  polldea  as  such  policies 
affect  the  competitiveneaa  of  United  Statea 
flrms; 

(iv)  treatment  of  services  in  international 
agreementa  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

(V)  adequacy  of  current  United  Statea 
export  promotkm  actlvitlea  in  the  service 
sector.  For  purpoaea  of  the  collection  and 


.and  far 
the  Dapari- 
of  o— «"»«*«■  malrtt  to  the  Coograaa 
of  the  United  Statea.  aueh  eoDaetlon  and  ra- 
pocttaw  ahall  dlattaigulah  betweei 
from  Investment  and  tatoone  from 


(B)  provide,  together  with  other  appropri- 
ate agendea.  staff  support  for  nagotlatlona 
on  aervloe^tiated  Isauea  by  the  United 
Statea  Trade  Repreaentatlve  and  the  domea 
tie  tanplementatlao  of  aervioe-rdated  agree- 


(P)  collect  such  statlatlcal  Infonnatlan  on 
the  domeatlc  servlee  sector  aa  may  be  neoea- 
sary  for  the  development  of  governmental 
polldea  toward  the  serrfcse  aector. 

(0)  conduct  eectwal  studies  of  domeatlc 
service  industries; 

(H)  collect  comparative  interaatlanal  In- 
f  onnatlon  oo  aervlce  industrtas  and  polldea 
of  f ordgn  govemmenta  toward  aervloea; 

(1)  develop  poUdea  to  strengthen  the 
export  oompetitiveneBS  of  domestic  aervloe 
industeiea; 

(J)  conduct  a  program  of  reaearch  and 
analyaia  of  service-related  Issues  and  prob- 
lema.  indudlng  forecasta  and  Induatrial 
strategiea;  and 

(K)  provide  statistical,  analytical,  and 
policy  information  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenta and  service  Industrlea. 

(3)  AvAiLkaiuTT  or  rniraa.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  carry  out  the  program 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  otherwiae 
made  available  to  him  which  may  be  uaed 
for  such  purposes. 

(c)  CooBsnuTioa  With  SrAiaa.- 

(1)  Statimbit  or  pouct.— It  la  the  policy 
of  Congreas  that  the  Prealdent  shall,  as  he 
deems  appropriate— 

(A)  consult  artth  State  govemmenta  on 
Issues  of  trade  poUcy  affecting  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  non-Federal  governments, 
or  their  procurement  of  goods  and  aervloea; 
and 

(B)  eatabliah  one  or  more  Intergovernmen- 
tal policy  adviaory  committeea  on  trade 
which  sbaU  serve  as  a  prlndpal  forum  in 
which  State  and  local  govemmenta  may 
consult  with  the  Federal  Oovemmoit  with 
respect  to  the  matters  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(3)  EaTABuamixaT  or  aosi-RDauL  oovmi- 
mkhtal  txadb  AoviaoBT  coMMRnaa.— Sec- 
tion 135  (19  U.S.C.  31M)  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  inawting  "and  the  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental sector"  after  "private  aector"  In 
subsection  (a). 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  paraipaph: 

"(3)  Thx  pbbisimt.- 

"(A)  may  establish  policy  advisory  com- 
mittees repreeenting  non-Federal  govern- 
mental interesta  to  provide,  where  the  Pred- 
dent  finds  it  necessary,  policy  advice— 

"(i)  on  matters  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(U)  with  reapect  to  implonentatlon  of 
trade  agreementa.  and 

"(B>  shall  indude  as  members  of  commit- 
tees establlahe^  under  paragraph  (3)  repre- 
sentativea  of  non-Federal  governmental  in- 
tereate where  he  finds  such  indusion  appro- 
priate after  oonaultaUon  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative with  such  repreaentathrea."; 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  non-Federal  govem- 
ment"  after  "private"  each  place  it  appears 
In  auhaertiona  (J)  and; 

(D)  by  Inaertlng  "government."  before 
"labor"  in  aubaectlon  (J)  and; 

(K)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubaectlon: 


"(m)     Naa-PMBAL     OowuimMT     D» 
naiD.— The  term  'non-Federal  gufuuiuent' 


"(1)  any  Btate.  tcrrttory.  or  poaaeaBlon  of 
the  UUted  Bti^  or  the  OMrlet  of  Colnm- 
bia.  or  any  paxoeal  subdMalaD  thereof,  or 

"(3)  any  ggeney  or  taMtrumentality  of  any 
entity  deaerlbed  In  paragraph  <1)-":  ud 

(F)  by  liaerting  "or  Fubtte"  after  "Pri- 
vate" tai  tha  headliig  thereof. 

(3)  Coiiralaiiin  AMBmoRa^ 

(A)  Sectlgn  104(c)  (10  UJB.C.  S114(c))  la 
«m*njWiii  by  iiMerttng  "or  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental" after  "private". 

(B)  Secttms  303  (10  UJBXX  3413)  and 
304(bK3)  (|0  U,aC.  3414(bXS))  an  each 
amended  W  atriUng  out  "private  aaetor". 

(C)  The  iaUe  of  aeetlana  for  chapter  3  of 
title  I  Is  a"»*^"«*^  by  Inaeiting  "and  public" 
after  "privgte"  in  the  Item  rdating  to  aec- 
tlon 135. 
SIC  mn.  NMonATiNG  AuraoBiT  wrra  I 

lO  POBSIGN  DOOBCriNWn 

Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlan  lOKg)  (U  U.&C. 
tlia(gXS))ls 


(3)  CoHvomiM  AonsiaR.— The  table  of 
oontenta  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  la  amwidwl 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 


amended  to  read  aa  fcdiowa: 
term  'intornatianal  trade'  in- 


31ia(gXS)) 
"(3)  the 
dudes — 
"(A)  tradfe  in  both  gooda  and  aervloea.  and 
"(B)  fonign  direct  investment  by  United 
Statea  persona.  eapedaUy  If  such  taneatment 
has  implications  for  trade  tat  gooda  and  aerv- 
loea.". 

8K.    4SB.   NtGOnATION   OF   AGBgEMINtB   CON- 
CBINING  HIGH  nCBNOLOCT  INDin- 


(a)  AUTHDaiXATIOIl  To  Birbi  Imto 

MBMTa.— Tbe  President  may  enter  into  audi 
bilateral  or  multilateral  agreementa  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  adileve  the 
obJecUvea  of  thla  aectlan  and  the  negotiat- 
ing objecttvea  under  aectlan  104(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  

(b)  MoamcATioa  oa  Cordtoaiicb  or 
Duius. — 

(1)  Ik  ogMBAi.— Chapter  3  of  title  I  Is 
amended  bar  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
«nc.  isa.  MODincATiON  amp  oownwDAWCg  or 

•RBAIMINT      Wini      BBPSCr     TO 
Oimig  ON  HKa  nCHMOLOGT  PBOD- 

vcn. 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  any  agreement 
conduded  as  a  reault  of  the  negotiating  ob- 
JecUvea under  aectlon  104A(e).  the  Prealdent 
may  iHodalm.  subject  to  the  provlalons  of 
chaptCTS-^ 

"(1)  suifti  mwtlflftatiflTt.  fllmintitl'*".  or 
contlnuanee  of  any  existing  duty,  duty-free, 
or  excise  treatment,  or 

"(3)  aueh  additional  dotiea.  aa  he  deema 
appropriate. 

"(b)  Th*  Prealdent  ahaD  exerdse  his  au- 
thority uado-  subaectlon  (a)  only  with  re- 
spect to  Hhe  following  Itema  listed  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Statea  (19 
U.ac.  130S): 

"(1)  Aoeountlng.  computing,  and  other 
data  pioceaalng  T««f>i'*«—  provided  for  In 
Item  076.16. 

"(3)  Data  processing  machlnea  provided 
for  in  item  676.30. 

"(3)  TiansistoTs  provided  for  in  term 
687.70. 

"(4)  Monolithic  Integrated  drculta  provid- 
ed for  in  iton  687.74. 

"(5)  Integrated  drculta  provided  tar  in 
Item  687.77. 

"(6)  Beetronlc  componenta  mwlded  for 
In  Item  68^.81. 

"(c)  TtaamiATioir.— The  Prealdent  may  ex- 
eieiae  hla  authority  under  this  aectlan  only 
during  tte  5-year  perkMl  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  fTT'*—»^t  of  the  Intematkmal 
Tftde  and  Investment  Act". 


'Sec.  138.  Modification  and  continuance  of 
tieatmait  with  reject  to 
dutlea  on  high  technology 
produeta". 

IK. ««.  gniDT  ON  HONKY  niFOBn. 

(a)  The  Coi^Teas  finds  that— 

(1)  In  1976  the  Intematkmal  Trade  Com- 
mHr*"*  found  that  honey  Importa  threat- 
ened aerloua  Injury  to  the  domeatlc  honey 
Induatry  and  reocmmiended  action  to  control 
honey  Imports. 

(3)  the  domestic  honey  industry  is  essen- 
tial for  production  of  many  agricultural 
cropSf 

(3)  a  significant  part  of  our  total  diet  is 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  insect 
ptdllnatlon, 

(4)  It  is  imperative  that  the  domestic 
honey  bee  induatry  be  maintained  at  a  level 
suftldent  to  provide  crop  pollination. 

(b)  It  la  the  aense  of  the  Congreas  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  promptly 
raquest  the  Prealdent  to  call  for  an  Intema- 
t^^ninmi  Trade  Commiasion  investigation  of 
honey  Importa.  under  section  33  of  the  Agri- 
cultuK  Adjustment  Act. 

TITU:  V— MORTGAGE  SUBSIDT  BONDS 

8BC    Ml.    REPBAL    OF   TBRMINATION    DATE   OF 
HOnCAGB  SUBSIDY  BONDS. 

(a)  In  GBiauu.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
103A(c)  (defining  quallfled  mortgage  bond) 
ia  ^""■wfa"'  to  read  as  follows:  

"(1)  QOAUnXD  MOKTOAOK  BOHD  DBnmD.— 

Vm  purpoaea  of  this  titie,  the  term  'quali- 
fied mmtgage  bond'  means  an  obligation 
which  ia  issued  as  part  of  a  qualified  mort- 
gage Issue.". 

(b)  Kiisciiva  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tiona  lasued  after  December  31, 1983. 


Mr.   DOLE.   BCr.   President.   I 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  an  explana- 
ti<m  of  the  (»mmittee  amendment  to 
Uie  bill  HJl.  2973  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 
BzpuKATioii  OP  ComfimB  AMBmunan  lo 
HJt.3973 

nnvoDucnoN 

On  May  36.  1983.  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance approved  a  committee  amendment  to 
HJL  3973.  This  document  is  an  explanation 
of  that  committee  amendment,  whch  in- 
dudea  five  tiUes:  (1)  repeal  of  mandatory 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends  to- 
gether with  a  compliance  package  designed 
to  increaae  tax  collections  from  interest  and 
dividend  income;  (2)  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Beonomlc  Recovery  Act  (the  provisimiB  of  S. 
544  aa  amoided  by  the  Committee  on  May 
13.  1983.  with  an  additional  modification); 
(3)  entenirise  aone  Incentive  provisiiHis  (pro- 
vlatans  of  the  Bntermiae  Zone  Tax  Act  of 
1983.  aa  agreed  to  by  the  (>muntttee  on  May 
17);  (4)  trade  redprodty  provisions  (previ- 
ottdy  rqxnrted  in  S.  144.  the  Intematicmal 
Trade  and  Inveatment  Act.  and  aa  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  3.  1983;  and  (5)  perma- 
nent extenakm  of  tax  exemption  for  interest 
on  qualified  mortgage  btmds. 

This  document  Is  intended  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  committee  report  explaining  the 
legUaUve  provisions  of  the  committee 
gmendment.  The  committee  amendment  is 
to  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  3973. 
upon  Somte  consideration  of  that  bllL  H  Jt. 


2973  aa  passed  by  the  House  would  repeal 
the  mandatory  withholding  on  tntereat  and 
dMdenda  (whkh  otherwiae  would  go  into 
effect  on  July  1.1983). 

SUmiAKT 

The  committee  amendment  to  HJL  3973 
cmtalna  five  tttlea. 

First,  withholding  on  tntereat  and  divl- 
denda.  whldi  ia  adieduled  to  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1983.  is  repealed.  In  Ita  plaoe.  the 
coDunlttee  amendment  adopta  a  number  of 
proviakms  rtwslgnwl  to  tanprove  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Information  reporting  ayatem 
and  authoriaea  taicreaaed  appropriatJons  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Secmd,  the  committee  amendment  in- 
dudea  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act.  which,  under  spedfie  oonditlana. 
provides  for  a  waiver  of  dutiea  on  certain 
produeta  imported  bom  37  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  eountrlea,  allows  for  rea- 
sonable deductiona  of  business  expenses  In- 
curred In  attending  conventiona  In  thoae 
countries,  and  providea  certain  beneflta  for 
Puoto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Idanda. 

Third,  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
videa for  the  establlahment  of  no  more  than 
75  urban  entennlae  aonea  In  a^ilch  employ- 
ers and  investoia  wiU  have  specific  tax  bene- 
flta dealgned  to  encourage  economic  devel- 
opment within  the  aonea. 

Fourth,  the  committee  amendment  in- 
dudea  the  International  Trade  and  Inveat- 
mtaat  Act  (previously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  S.  144).  which  among  other  things: 
(1)  establishes  new  specific  negotiating  ob- 
Jecthrea  with  respect  to  trade  in  services,  ad- 
vanced tedmology  iKOducta,  and  inveatment 
restrainta;  (3)  elaiifiea  the  Prealdent'a  retali- 
atory authority  with  reject  to  unfair  trade 
practices;  and  (3)  autiu^tea  tariff  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  certain  advanced  tech- 
nology products. 

Fiftii.  the  committee  amendmoit  provides 
for  a  permanent  extension  of  the  tax-ex- 
emption preaently  provided  for  interest  on 
qualified  mortgage  bonds. 

BXPLANATION  OF  COMmTRE 
AMSNDMENT 

TITLE  I— INTEBE8T  AND  DIVIDEND  TAX 
COMPUANCE 

PNMatliMr 

Leffi$lative  history 

During  consideration  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1963,  the  House  of  Representativea 
adopted  an  Administration  proposal  to  re- 
quire withholding  on  most  interest,  dividend 
and  patronage  dividend  paymenta.  at  a  30- 
percmt  rate.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  explained  that  withhold- 
ing was  expected  to  collect  over  80  percmt 
of  an  estimated  $800  million  annual  revenue 
loss  attributable  to  unreported  intereat  and 
dividend  income. 

Instead  of  the  House-passed  withholding 
provisions,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963  enacted 
the  provisions  of  the  Soiate  bill  which  re- 
quired expanded  Inf wmatian  mtarting.  The 
R^nort  of  the  Soiate  Finance  Committee 
explaining  the  Soiate  provisions  stated: 

Tour  committee  strongly  endorses  the 
concept  that  everyone  must  pay  his  full 
share  of  the  income  tax  liability.  Mneover. 
it  recognises  that  the  imderreporting  of 
dividends  and  intereat  <m  tax  returns  is  a  ae- 
rious  problon  which  needs  correction.  How- 
ever. It  has  conduded  that  an  Improved  re- 
porting system  is  prefoable  to  a  provisian 
for  withholding. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  match- 
ing of  inf oimatiim  returns  and  tax  retuma 
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nttally 
.  re- 

0ZO6pC 

ttMt  ttw  ufltillfw  of  tlM  tofntnuMnn  re- 
tuniB  Is  not  Italtod  to  eoOeettnc  the  Uz  at 
tlM  fint  braekot  nU.  While  it  mvr  be  dif  fl- 
eolt  Inlttally  to  pfOfMe  »  fuU  metphlng  of 
InforaMtlaB  and  tu  ratune.  the  extended 
me  of  Mitiwiettp  drta  imirwlin.  together 
vttb  the  Meoonttnc  nnnber  eyeten  prorld- 
ed  tar  In  lectalatlan  enecfeed  laet  year  ehould 
quite  aooD  make  It  poalMf  to  provide  for  a 
fun  TT***'*^  of  theee  inf oraatkn  and  tax 
letnma. 

It  ii  ■■'■y*— ^  that  improflnc  the  oollec- 
tkn  at  tax  with  re«wet  to  dhrtdend.  interest 
!  dl»fclBUd  pajrmenta  by  an  ez- 
of  taafatiBation  retnraa  may  In- 
volve aoaae  tamwwi  to  the  perentmel  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servloe.  It  te  believed, 
however,  that  thia  ia  preferable  to  the  com- 
pMcatJona  and  hardriilpa  which  would  be  In- 
volved vf  ^—  *  ^4tt>iMii«*itig  ayateBL 

By  IMl.  the  annual  revenue  loaa  from  un- 
reported tntcceet  and  dtvldenda  waa  estimat- 
ed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Servioe  to  be  In 
exeeai  of  |«  bHUoB  deaplte  the  exiatenoe  of 
the  information  reportinc  ayatem  adopted 
in  1M3.  In  IMS,  the  Adminiatntion  pro- 
poaed  withtioMlm  on  Intercat  and  dlvl- 
denda.  at  a  fr^ieroent  rate,  to  doee  this  oom- 
idlanee  gap>.  In  addittai  to  the  Admlnistia- 
tioa'a  wlthholdlnc  proposal,  other  legisla- 
tion waa  propoaed  to  improve  compliance  by 
tanprovlnc  the  aocuiaey  and  reliability  of  in- 
fotmatloB  retoraa  and  extendtnc  inf  orma- 
tton  reporting  requirements  to  Treasury  ob- 
ligatkins  and  eotporate  bearer  obUgatlwis. 

In  the  Tax  Rquity  and  Fiscal  Responsibll- 
tty  Act  of  1M2  ("TKFRA").  Congress  en- 
acted the  Adminlatration's  withholding  pro- 
posal, at  a  UHwioent  rate,  together  with 
provisioos  improving  and  expanding  the  in- 
formation rqwrting  system.  These  and 
other  provisioos  of  TEFRA  were  enacted  to 
satiafy  the  requirements  of  the  First  Con- 
current Reeidution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  that  Federal  Revenues  be  In- 
creased by  $96.3  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1966.      

The  TEFRA  withholding  provisions, 
irtilch  were  enacted  to  take  effect  on  July  1. 
1963.  became  the  subject  of  controversy, 
and  In  April  1963.  the  Senate  voted  to  delay 
implementation  of  withholding  during  a 
period  in  which  a  strengthened  Information 
rep<»ting  and  backup  withholding  system  is 
In  effect. 
WWJuMing 

Generally,  present  law  (enacted  in 
TEFRA)  provides  for  a  system  of  withhold- 
ing (m  payments  of  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  to  individuals  (other 
than  cotain  low-income  and  elderly  individ- 
uals) at  a  rate  of  10  percent  to  take  effect 
on  July  1, 1983.  Withholding  is  also  required 
on  payments  to  unincorporated  entities, 
such  as  partnerships  and  estates,  which  are 
not  themaelves  required  to  withhold  on  pay- 
ments to  individuals. 

Exemptians  fran  withholding  are  specifi- 
cally provided  for  various  types  of  pay- 
ments, including:  (1)  payments  to  individ- 
uals who  had  tax  lialiility  in  the  preceding 
year  of  $600  or  less  ($1,000  In  the  case  of  a 
Jotait  return):  (2)  payments  to  persons  age 
66  or  older  whose  tax  liabiUty  In  the  preced- 
taig  year  was  $1,500  or  less  ($3,500  in  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return):  (3)  at  the  payor's 
election,  payments  of  intereat  which  do  not 
exceed  $160  and  which  would  not  exceed 
$160  on  an  annual  basis:  (4)  payments  to 
oorporatlona,  governments,  security  dealers, 
money  market  funds,  exempt  organizations. 


ywH  nominees  or  custodians:  (6)  payments  to 
trusU  that  must  distribute  all  of  their 
ineoaae  currently,  If  aO  the  benefldarlea  are 
individuals  who  eould  qualify  aa  exempt  in- 
dividuala  on  the  baala  of  their  prior  year's 
tax  liability,  or  exempt  organlaationa.  or  in- 
dividual retirement  plans.  (6)  payments  to 
exempt  organiaatlooa  or  Individual  retire- 
ment idans:  and  (T)  certain  payments  by 
consumer  cooperatives.  In  ad>Mtlon.  subject 
to  Treasury  Department  regulatlooa.  bank- 
ing institutions  and  money  market  funds 
are  permitted  to  elect  to  defer  withholding 
to  the  end  of  the  year  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments of  Interest  on  most  deposit  and  trans- 
action accounts.  Penons  required  to  with- 
hold tax  aUb  are  authorized  to  withhold 
from  alternative  sources. 

In  implementing  the  withholding  deposit 
requirements,  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
required  to  take  into  account  the  costs  In- 
curred by  payors  tat  Instituting  withholding. 
The  Treasury  Department's  regulations  pro- 
vide an  extended  period  of  generally  19 
K«nn«y  dajn  for  making  otherwise  required 
deposits.  Thus,  payors  may  generally  retain 
withheld  amounts  for  an  average  of  one  cal- 
endar month  before  depositing  them.  This 
extended  period  Is  available  to  all  payors 
through  June  1964.  After  June  1964. 
medium  and  smaU  hanking  organisations 
will  have  the  extended  deposit  period  for  an 
additional  one  and  two  years,  respectively. 
Further,  the  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
payor  from  the  withholding  requirement, 
but  not  beyond  1983,  if  complying  with  the 
requirement  prior  to  January  1, 1984,  would 
Impose  an  undue  liardahip  on  the  payor. 
Other  compliance  proviMioiu 

Present  law  also  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  were  designed  to  encourage 
compliance  in  reporting  and  paying  tax  on 
payments  ttiat  are  not  subject  to  withhold- 
ing. Thus,  for  certain  payments  that  are  not 
otherwise  subject  to  withholding,  backup 
withholding  is  required  starting  on  January 
1,  1984.  Under  these  rules,  wlttiholdlng  is  re- 
quired at  the  rate  of  15  percent  on  certain 
payments  to  taxpayers  who  fail  to  furnish 
the  payor  with  a  taxpayer  identification 
numl>er  or  who  fail  to  supply  the  correct 
idenUfication  number.  Thus,  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cannot  verify  that  income 
has  been  reported  because  the  correct  tax- 
payer identification  number  has  not  been 
provided,  the  law  assures  the  collection  of  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  payment  through 
backup  withholding. 

Under  present  law,  penalties  are  imposed 
on  payors  of  items  subject  to  information 
reporting  for  failure  either  to  file  required 
information  returns  or  to  include  taxpayer 
identification  numbers  on  those  returns. 
Specifically,  the  penalty  for  failure  to  file  a 
required  information  return  is  $50  for  each 
failure  up  to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  per 
payor,  unless  the  failure  is  due  to  reasona- 
ble cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect.  If 
the  failure  is  due  to  intentional  disregard, 
the  $50,000  limitation  does  not  apply  and 
the  penalty  generally  will  be  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  required  to  be 
reported  (5  percent  of  the  gross  proceeds  re- 
quired to  be  reported  in  the  case  of  broker 
returns).  The  penalty  for  failure  to  provide 
a  taxpayer  identification  numt>er  to  a  payor 
or  to  include  in  any  return  or  other  docu- 
ment made  with  respect  to  another  person 
the  taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
person  Is  $50  per  failure  up  to  $50,000  per 
year  unless  the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect.  These 
penalties  were  raised  to  the  present  law 
levels  from  the  prior  law  level  of  $5  per  of- 


tanae  (not  to  ezoeed  $10,060  per  yaar)  by 
TEFRA. 

UBdar  preaent  law.  if  any  part  of  an  un- 
derpayment la  attributable  to  fraud,  a  dvU 
penalty  is  impnaed  equal  to  90  pawant  of 
the  entire  undarpaynent  and  60  paieant  of 
the  Intereat  on  the  portion  of  the  underpay- 
ment attributable  to  the  fraud.  Thla  60  per- 
cent of  Interest  portion  of  the  fraud  paulty 
|ras  also  enacted  in  the  1963  tax  legialatlon. 


The  House  bill  would  repeal  withholding 
without  enacting  any  improvements  in  In- 
fomatlon  reporting  beyond  thoae  provided 
by  TEFRA.  In  light  of  the  large  current  and 
projected  Federal  budgetary  defldta.  and 
the  aerlous  fiscal  and  aodal  problema  poaed 
by  tax  noncompliance,  the  committee  be- 
llevea  that  repeal  of  withholding  requirea  a 
careful  streni^tenlng  of  other  oompUanoe 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a 
thorough  review  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice enforcement  practicea.  and  Increaaea  in 
the  level  of  Internal  Revenue  Servloe  fund- 
ing. 

According  to  Treasury  Department  and 
Internal  Revenue  Servioe  estimates,  in  the 
abaence  of  the  compliance  provisi(»s  en- 
acted in  TEFRA.  $35  billion  of  intereat  and 
dividend  income  required  to  Iw  reported  on 
1983  tax  returns  would  not  be  reported  (ex- 
duding  interest  and  dividends  exempt  from 
the  TEFRA  withholding  and  reporting 
rulea.  such  as  intereat  paid  by  individuals). 
This  annual  reporting  gap  has  bem  estimat- 
ed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  result 
in  lost  tax  revenues  in  excess  of  $8  billion. 
The  committee  does  not  believe  that  such 
levels  of  noncompliance  are  acceptable. 

The  'I'EFKA  withholding  provisions  were 
controversial  because  of  a  number  of  con- 
cerns. Including  the  percepticm  that  with- 
holding might  impose  undue  burdens  on 
conscientious  taxpayers.  This  concern  was 
aggravated  by  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  liad  enabled  and  directed  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pursue  diligent- 
ly alternative  approaches  to  closing  the 
compliance  gap.  In  addition,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  even  under  the  10-percent  man- 
datory withholding  provisions,  the  law  con- 
tinued to  rely  on  the  information  reporting 
system  to  collect  taxes  on  unreported 
income  earned  by  taxpayers  with  tax  rates 
higher  than  10  percent.  Although  the  com- 
mittee has  no  reason  to  question  the  esti- 
mates of  noncompliance  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  committee  recognizes 
tiuit  such  estimates  were  not  uncontrover- 
siai.  The  payor  institutions  have  urged  the 
Congress  that  they  can  cooperate  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  secure  a  com- 
pliance rate  of  95  percent  or  higher  without 
the  burden  or  cost  of  withholding.  Accord- 
ingly, measures  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pursue  under- 
reported  income  were  increasingly  viewed  as 
an  appropriate  response  to  the  compliance 
problem.  The  committee  has  identified  sev- 
eral problem  areas  in  the  current  informa- 
tion reporting  and  enforcement  system,  and 
recommends  provisions  to  address  these 
problems. 

In  particular,  the  committee  Is  concerned 
ttuit  the  information  reporting  system 
which  must  t>e  relied  on  to  achieve  compli- 
ance in  the  abaence  of  withholding  should 
operate  as  effectively  as  possible.  In  the 
past,  the  efficiency  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  using  the  Information  reporting 
process  has  been  hampered  by  mlaaing  or  er- 
roneous taxpayer  identification  numbers, 
large  volumes  of  paper  Information  returns. 


and  aignlfletnt  faOuiea  to  tile  Informatlan 
ratunw.  In  Additlan.  tte  Satamal  Rcvcana 
Serrioe  haa  not  had  th*  NMoeaa  to  ponme 
all  nonfOarg  and  undafnpactata.  nnther, 
even  after  the  aiiiawlMita  nada  by 
TEFRA  taieteaaed  the  panaWli  ttaa  payor 
panaMaa  continued  to  be  auhJeet  to  agfre- 
gate  llmltattntw  and  carfto  defaneei.  which 
may  have  led  aome  payoif  to  ewwlndw  that 
It  waa  more  ecanamleal  to  rtik  ImiwiiUhw  of 
the  penalty  than  to  taBptanent  an  effective 
Information  repotting  ayatan.  In  addition, 
payor  tnatlttitlooa  have  orvad  the  rvingreai 
that  they  can  cooperate  with  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Servlee  to  seeora  a  oompManee  rate 
of  96  percent  or  hltfier  wttbout  the  burden 
or  coat  of  wfthholdlng. 

The  oomaittee  amendment  generally  pro- 
vMea  (1)  for'  impoaltian  of  backup  withhold- 
ing at  a  SOiieroent  rate  on  tntereat,  divi- 
dend, and  pntronage  dividend  payncnta  for 
any  peilodk  during  which  Identlflcatlnn 
numbers  are  not  preaent  beginning  46  daya 
after  the  date  of  enartment.  and  (3)  for 
badcup  withholding  at  a  rate  of  M  percent 
on  paymenta  to  taxpayen  who  the  Secre- 
tary deterainea  failed  to  propoiy  r^ort 
and  pay  tax  on  tatereat.  dividend,  and  pa- 
tronage dividend  mcome.  &>  addition,  there 
are  inereaacn  in  the  penaltJes  rdating  to  in- 
f  (vmation  reporting  and  provlalanB  dwignert 
to  accelerate  the  matnhlng  of  Infonnatlon 
returns  and  Income  tax  retuma  so  that  ap- 
propriate ^'f'pu*"**  aeUon  may  be  taken. 

Although  VtM  Internal  Revenue  Servloe 
reeelvea  Information  retuma  on  moat  Inter- 
eat and  dividend  paymenta.  It  doea  not  cur- 
rently matdi  by  computer  all  the  Informa- 
tion returaa  It  reodvea  agatnat  taidhrldual 
tax  retumt.  The  rommlttee  understands 
that  this  pM>tem  is  attifbutahle  to  the  ab- 
aence of  eorrect  taxpayer  Identlflcatkn 
numbers  or  other  neceasary  Informatlan  on 
many  inf  oitnatlon  retaima.  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Inability  to  proceaa  many 
of  the  paper  information  retuma  It  recetvea. 
and  to  other  factors.  Indtidlng  budgetary 
ccmstrainta. 

Even  wheb  proceaalng  la  feasible,  the  com- 
mittee uixlentands  that  oonputolaed 
twtiiftiiiiy  cannot  MmfUmm  apparent  dlaerep- 
andes  until  17  montha  after  the  end  of  a 
^^lyi^«r  year.  Moreover.  In  the  case  of  tax- 
payers who  file  returns  with  underreported 
income,  additional  time  (up  to  9  mcmtha)  ia 
required  to  prooeas  retuma  manually,  to 
Insure  tha^  apparently  unreported  intereat 
or  dividend!  have  not  simply  been  reported 
In  the  Incorrect  place  on  an  individual  tax 
return. 

The  committee  amendment  addreaaea 
theee  problems  by  requiring  substantially 
all  interest  and  dividend  retuma  to  be  filed 
In  machine  readable  form,  and  tmpoatng 
strict  penalties  for  payots  who  negligently 
f aO  to  obtain  correct  taxpayer  Identification 
numbers.  £$  addition,  the  committee  amend- 
ment requites  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  comidete  its  matching  program  and  to 
begin  to  notify  aU  taxpayers  klentlfled  by 
the  «»'«»^H%iy  program  aa  having  underre- 
ported moi«  than  $60  of  taitereat.  dhddenda. 
or  patron^  dividend  Income  (or  such 
leaaor  amognt  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine) wlthhi  16H  Dumtha  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  yehr. 

The  committee  alao  understands  that  cur- 
rent Internal  Revenue  Service  enforcement 
procedurea  collect  only  a  amaU  fraction  of 
the  more  than  $8  billion  in  tana  due  on  im- 
reported  Intereat  and  dividend  Ineame.  The 
>ow.i«H*j>it  Isconcemed.  as  it  waa  In  the  en- 
actment of  TEFRA.  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  not  employed  the  inlanoMr 


tion  leportlug  ayatem  aa  effectively  aa  is  de- 
abrahle.  In  the  main,  this  failure  may  be  due 
to  leaource  llmltatlmia  and  inefficiencies  In- 
hennt  tat  the  coOection  tools  provided  to 
the  intemal  Revenue  Service  under  the 
Code.  The  new  30-percent  backup  withhold- 
ing ayatem  will  provide  the  Intemal  Reve- 
nue Service  with  an  Important  new  tool  to 
reduce  noticflinpliance- 

"nie  conunlttee  amendment  requirea  the 
Secretary  to  identify  and  notify  all  taxpay- 
ers with  more  than  $60  of  the  underreport- 
ed Intereet.  dividend,  or  patronage  dividend 
Inoonie  MmAtmmA  |iy  the  matching  program. 
After  noUfleatlon  and  a  reaaonable  opportu- 
nl^  to  cotreet  or  explain  the  diacrepancy. 
the  Secretary  must  notify  payors  of  interest 
and  dlvldenda  to  such  tupayers  to  begin 
withholding  on  Intoest  and  dividends  at  a 
30-peroent  rate.  Ooierally,  this  backup 
wtthhokUng  will  continue  unto  the  taxes, 
interest,  and  penaltlea  due  with  reqiect  to 
the  underr^MHted  Income  have  hem  paid  or 
otherwlae  collected.  The  committee  expects 
to  monitor  the  operation  of  the  new  system 
carefully  over  the  next  several  years  to 
liMure  that  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service 
makea  full  use  of  its  new  tools. 

The  ooBunittee  amendment  authorizes 
and  antliiput—  the  enactment  of  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  accelerate  and 
expand  the  miit^*''"g  program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  backup  withholding  and  requires 
the  Secretary  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  level  of  annual  appropriations  required 
for  theee  programs. 

The  Secretary  is  excused  from  cmnpliance 
with  the  directive  to  complete  the  matching 
and  nottfleatlon  program  within  15% 
months  and  to  l>egin  backup  withholding 
only  if  the  Congress  fails  to  expressly  ap- 
propriate the  amount  spMdf  led  in  the  Secre- 
tary^ report,  or  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  tai  the  abaence  of  such  a  specific  appro- 
priation, it  would  not  be  cost^ffective  to 
devote  resources  to  interest  and  dividend 
■«^tj.iiHiy  and  badnip  withholding  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  enforcement  activities.  An 
annual  repent  to  ttie  Congress  is  required  if 
the  Secretary  determines,  on  these  grounds, 
that  he  will  not  comply  with  the  accelerated 
t^yt<»hfaiy  requirement,  or  that  he  will  not 
foDow-up  all  interest  and  dividend  discrep- 
ancies above  the  $50  threshold  with  backup 
withholding.  The  committee  anticipates 
that  any  such  report  will  disclose  the  rea- 
aons  for  the  Secretary's  determination  and 
poaaible  legidative  options  to  facilitate 
backup  withholding  or  to  improve  the 
m»t/»hiT»y  prografn  without  additional  m>- 
proprlations.  The  (Comptroller  CSeneral  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
compliance  rate  for  the  tax  year  1985.  If  the 
compliance  rate  is  not  at  least  95  percent, 
the  committee  believes  that  it  will  probably 
be  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  review 
alternative  ctmipliance  measures. 
BxpisBatioii  of  ProTiriona 
1.  Withholding  repeal 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  manda- 
tory withholding  on  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  (enacted  as  part  of 
TEFRA)  is  repealed,  effective  as  if  never  en- 
acted. 

To  protect  from  estimated  tax  penalties 
any  individual  who  underpaid  pre-July  1983 
estimated  tax  Installments  on  the  assump- 
tion that  withholding  would  be  effective, 
the  conunlttee  amendment  provides  an  esti- 
mated tax  penalty  exception.  For  purposes 
of  computing  any  penalty  for  underpay- 
ment of  estimated  tax  by  individuals  with 
respect  to  installments  required  to  be  paid 
before  July  1.  1983.  an  amount  equal  to  10 


percent  of  any  amount  of  intereat,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends  received 
after  June  30,  1963,  and  btf ore  January  1. 
1984.  which  would  have  been  subject  to 
mandatory  withholding,  ahall  be  treated  aa 
a  payment  of  tax.  This  determinatian  la 
made  without  regard  to  whether  Indlvidnala 
would  have  been  exempt  from  withholding. 
ThuB.  If  a  taxpayer  reduced  any  preJuly  1. 
1963,  esttanated  tax  payment  In  antidpatlan 
of  mandatory  withholding,  the  taxpayer 
win  not  be  subject  to  estimated  tax  payment 
penaltlea  by  reason  of  that  action  with  re- 
spect to  installments  required  to  be  paid 
before  July  1, 1983.  To  the  extent  esttanated 
taxea  for  the  pre-July  period  would  have 
beoi  underpaid  even  if  withholding  had 
taken  effect,  a  penalty  will  be  tanpooed. 

This  relief  provision  does  not  extend  to 
posUJune  1983  installments.  Taxpayers  are 
required  to  meet  their  estimated  tax  pay- 
ment obligations  for  the  second  half  of  1963 
without  oiafawiwg  any  l>enefit  that  would 
have  arisen  from  withholding.  In  addition, 
this  relief  provision  does  not  apply  unless 
the  individual  pays  In  full  any  underpay- 
ment of  estimated  taxes  with  respect  to  the 
first  half  of  the  year  wiUi  the  fint  taistall- 
ment  iMdd  tai  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

2.  OMapUaaee  itody  by  the  Gcactal  Accounting 

Office 
The  committee  amendment  requires  that 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  (the  GAO)  conduct  a  study  of  inter- 
est, dividend  and  patitmage  dividend  compli- 
ance and  report  to  the  Ctongiess  not  later 
than  January  1,  1988.  This  study  will  In- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  existing  efforts  of 
the  Intemal  Revenue  Servioe  to  collect 
income  tax  with  respect  to  Interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividet>ds  and  of  alter- 
'  native  methods  of  tanproving  such  collec- 
tions incduding  mandatory  withholding.  The 
GAO  will  also  determine  the  compliance 
rate  for  interest,  dividends,  and  pa^xmage 
dividends  by  dividing  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  amounts  of  such  income  shown  on 
1985  taidividual  returns  filed  by  August  15. 
1986.  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
Income  rrasffnaWy  estimated  to  iuve  been 
required  to  be  reported  on  those  returns.  It 
is  intended  that  this  percentage,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  study,  will  be 
useful  to  (ingress  in  ccmnection  with 
future  deliberations  with  r««>ect  to  tax 
compliance. 

In  making  its  study  and  report,  the  GAG 
will  rely  on  the  work  of  the  Intemal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  matching  information  and 
tax  returns,  in  identifying  nonf Uers,  and  in 
auditing  taxpayers.  The  GAO  will,  in  effect, 
supervise  a  compliance  study  of  the  sort 
that  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service  would 
otherwise  conduct.  CJonsistent  with  present 
law  restrictions,  the  GAO  will  not  engage  in 
the  processing  of  returns  or  the  auditing  of 
returns. 

3.  Backup  witkholdinc 

Under  present  law.  backup  withholding  on 
payments  that  are  not  otherwise  subject  to 
withholding  is  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1984.  Under  these  rules,  with- 
holding is  required  at  the  rate  of  15  percent 
on  certain  payments  to  taxpayers  who  fail 
to  furnish  the  payor  with  a  taxpayer  identi- 
fication nimilier  or  who  refuse,  after  notice, 
to  correct  an  incorrect  number. 

Incorrect  or  mining  identification  num- 
bers 

The  committee  amendment  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  the  backup  withholding 
requirements  of  present  law  with  respect  to 
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w  ttMt  teekv  wtthboldins  win  apply  vtth 
n^wt  to  paynnta  mada  aftar  4»  daya 
aftar  Um  date  of  «Baetinaiit  udaaa  ttic  8ee- 
ntaty  (an  a  eaaa4>y:caae  baita)  ddayi  the 
fcr  an  addtUonal  40  daya.  In 
Um  backup  wtthhokMng  rate  for 
end.  and  patronate  dMdend 
I  la  liii  I  iiaarirt  to  M  pereent 

TIm  eaantttea  undeiatandi  that  the  In- 
tenMl  Refvenoe  Sarrloe  doea  not  expect  to 
«niiiMii^  nottfleatlon  of  tazpayen  and 
payofa  iniiiliin  Incorrect  identlflcatlan 
numbera  ontfl  1M4.  Thua.  backup  wlthhold- 
tiw  win  «««— ■!»««»  45  daya  after  enactment 
only  for  new  aoeounto  or  Inveatmente  for 
which  the  tazpayera  have  provided  no  tax- 
payer falftitlflpatlirp  number  <or  one  with  an 
Ineorrect  number  of  diglta).  Theae  aooounta 
are  earily  Identified;  moreover,  payo*  have 
been  required  to  make  efforte  to  obtain  tax- 
payer McBtifleatlon  numben  alnee  IBCS.  To 
tanpcove  the  idlaMUty  of  tnf oimatlon  fur- 
nlahed  to  payora.  etatementa  by  taxpayera 
makinc  correetlaiw  of  their  Mentificatian 
numbera  of  prorldlnc  numbera  on  new  in- 
iwtuMJuto  moat  be  made  under  penaltlea  of 
perjury. 

VwUmporHng  orfaOim  to  flit 

The  xw—mit*—  amendment  alao  tanpoaea 
backup  withholding,  after  notice,  at  a  M- 
pereent  rate  on  paymenta  of  intereat.  dhri- 
dendi.  or  patronage  dtrldendB  to  taxpayera 
irtio  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  deter- 
mlnea  have  either  underreported  Intereet. 
dtvMeniV  and  patronage  dividend  Income  by 
an  amount  In  exeeaa  of  $80  (or  any  leaaer 
amount  which  may  be  ipcdfled  by  the  Sec- 
retary) or  failed  to  file  a  Federal  income  tax 
return  which  waa  required  to  ahow  any 
amount  of  Intereat  and  dividend  Income  in 
iiiiiae  Off  980  (or  any  leaaer  amount  which 
may  be  apecttled  by  the  Secretary).  Howev- 
er, the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  Iden- 
tic and  pursue  every  diacrepancy  of  more 
than  $80  appllea  only  if  adequate  funding  la 
available.  In  determining  whether  the  $80 
amount  appUea  to  any  taxpayer,  the  Secre- 
tary la  not  obligated  to  take  into  account 
any  amounte  not  reported  to  the  Secretary 
on  an  InformatlaB  return. 

Before  backup  withholding  with  reapect 
to  payBMOte  of  Intereat.  dlvidenda.  and  pa- 
tronage dMdenda  to  nontOeri  or  underre- 
portcra  may  be  Impoeed.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  muat  provide  at  leaat  90  daya 
wrlttan  notice  to  the  taxpayer.  Thla  notice 
muat  Inf ona  the  taxpayer  of  the  Secretary's 
determinatlan  and  of  the  requirement  that. 
If  notified,  the  taxpayer's  payora  must  InsU- 
tute  backup  withholding.  The  90-day  period 
win  enable  the  taxpayer  to  re^xmd.  under 
procedures  preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
the  nottoe  and  correct  the  errant  condition. 
If  the  taxpayer  faila  to  eateblish  (to  the  sat- 
lafaction  of  the  Secretary)  grounds  which 
would  prevent  commencement  of  backup 
withholding,  notice  may  be  sent  (beginning 
on  the  91at  day  after  the  taxpayer  waa  noti- 
fied of  the  determinatlan  of  underreporting 
or  failure  to  file),  to  peiaana  known  to  have 
made  Intereat,  dividend,  or  patronage  divi- 
dend paymenta  to  the  taxpayer.  The  com- 
mittee antldpatea  that  such  payora  wfll  be 
Identifted  by  comparing  the  names  and 
Identification  mmibeis  of  delinquent  tax- 
payera againat  the  moat  recently  fQed  Inf  or- 
matton  retuma  available.  Subaequent  payor 
iMilinratlnna  win  be  baaed  on  later  filed  in- 
fiaiiialUai  retuma.  If.  during  thla  90-day 
pettod,  the  taxpayer  eatabllahea  the  grounds 
which  are  naeeaaary  to  prevent  backup  with- 
holding ftom  commencing,  the  Secretary 


wOl  not  notify  the  taxpayer's  payora  to 
begin  withholding. 

Once  notice  la  given,  the  payor  haa  the 
aame  iff-day  grace  period  to  ImplemeBt 
withholding  that  la  provided  In  preaent  law. 
Any  payor  required  to  withhold  because  of  a 
taxpayer's  fatture  to  report  Intereat.  divi- 
dend, or  patronage  dlvidenda.  must  notify 
the  payee  of  auch  withholding  at  the  time 
withholding  begina. 

The  wnmlttee  amendment  provldea  that 
backup  withholding  wUl  not  be  required  If 
the  Secretary  determlnea  to  hia  aatisf actian 
that  (1)  the  failure  to  report  income  did  not 
occur,  (2)  the  faflure  (Including  payment  of 
tax.  p»«i»it«—  or  tntereet)  has  been  correct- 
ed. (3)  the  Impoaltlon  of  backup  withholding 
(becauae  of  a  faUure  to  report  or  an  under- 
reporting of  Intereat.  dividend,  or  patronage 
dividend  tnoome).  would  cauae  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  pajree  and  that  It  la  unlike- 
ly that  any  such  f  anure  wlU  occur  again,  or 
(4)  there  la  a  bona  fide  dlapute  as  to  wheth- 
er that  failure  to  report  or  fOe  exista.  The 
Secretary  might  relieve  a  payee  of  backup 
withholding  under  the  undue  hardahlp  pro- 
vision If.  for  example,  the  taxpayer  is 
uniAtle  to  pay  the  part-due  tax  Immediately 
and  withholding  at  the  lO-percent  rate 
would  reault  In  significant  overwlthholdlng 
of  current  taxes.  In  determining  whether  a 
failure  has  been  corrected,  the  Secretary  la 
to  take  Into  account  paymenta  made  after 
the  atatute  of  '^^^-*^~«■  has  run  on  the 
year  for  which  the  f aOure  occurred. 

When  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
baitoip  withholding  Is  no  longo-  required 
with  reapect  to  a  partknilar  taxpayer,  he  la 
required  (1)  to  promptly  notify  any  payors 
who  received  notice  to  commence  backup 
withholcUng  and  (3)  to  promptly  provide  the 
taxpayo-  with  a  written  c«tiflcation  that 
he  or  she  is  not  subject  to  backup  withhold- 
ing. 

Certifleation  of  badcup  vUlthoUing  ttate- 
ment 

The  committee  amendment  contains  three 
provisians  to  assure  that  aU  of  a  taxpayer's 
payors  reoelTe  notice  of  required  backup 
wtthholdbig  and  that  taxpayera  do  not 
avoid  badiup  withholding  by  ahifting  their 
investmenta  to  new  payors.  Although  no 
similar  provision  is  included  in  the  backup 
withholding  system  approved  by  the  Con- 
grem  in  TCniA.  the  committee  believes 
that  further  safeguarda  are  neoeeeary  and 
appropriate.  First,  with  reapect  to  any  inter- 
est-bearing, dividend-paying,  or  patronage 
dhrldend-paytng  account,  stock  or  other  in- 
strummt  estabUahed.  acquired,  or  entered 
into  after  December  31. 1983.  a  payee  who  Is 
not  subject  to  backup  withholding  due  to  a 
faOure  to  report  an  underreporting  of  inter- 
eat. dividend,  or  patronage  dividend  income, 
may  certify  to  the  payor  (Le..  generally, 
anyone  required  to  fOe  an  InformaUcm 
return  with  reapect  to  paymenta  of  intereat, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends)  under 
penaltlea  of  perjury  if  he  or  she  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  back  withholding.  In  the  case  of  the 
sale,  exchange,  at  other  dlapoaition  of  any 
readily  tradeable  instrument  which  Involves 
a  retaU  broker,  the  purchaser  may  certify 
under  penalties  of  perjury  to  the  retaO 
broker  If  be  or  she  is  not  subject  to  such 
ba^up  withholding.  If  the  pur^uwer  ao  oer- 
tlflea.  the  retaa  broker  muat  notify  the 
payor  of  such  certificate  within  18  days  of 
the  dlspoaltlon  of  a  readily  tradeable  tnstru- 
ment  or.  in  the  caae  of  a  aale  or  exchange, 
the  aetOement  date.  Where  the  purdiaaed 
stock  or  debt  instrument  Is  held  In  street 
name  (Le..  the  broker  la  a  nominee  for  the 
purchaaer).  the  retail  broker  need  not  trana- 


mlt  notice  to  the  laaoer  of  the  i 
the  broker  la  treated  as  Um  payor  for  ra- 
portiiv  purpnsea  In  mlthir  ease,  bowsvar, 
ffenure  to  certify  that  backup  withholding 
doea  not  apfdy  wfll  result  In  badnip  with- 


4.  fa* 


lal 


OenaraUy.  backup  wltholding  wOl  apply 
to  any  backup  wlthhnldlng  payment  auida 
after  the  ffeilure  to  oerttfy.  Where  backup 
withholding  la  taapoaed  becauae  of  a  notifi- 
cation to  withhold  fMim  the  Secretary, 
backup  withholding  appUea  to  any  paynent 
made  after  the  dose  of  the  18th  day  aftar 
the  date  of  notlfteatfai  by  the  Ssctetaiy  to 
the  payor  and  bef on  the  payee  fumUMB  a 
taxpayer  Identifkatlon  number  certificate, 
or  eorrecta  the  errant  condition  and  the  Sec- 
retary glvea  notioe.  etc  Backup  withholding 
an^lea  to  any  payment  made  after  the  eloae 
of  thatpCTlod. 

Any  retafl  broker  (or  other  petsoo  in- 
volved in  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  readily 
tradeable  Instrument)  who  totentJonally  dla- 
regards  thla  requirement  to  notify  a  payor 
with  reepect  to  backup  withholding  (or  tax- 
pay«r  Mentificatian  number)  la  subject  to 
an  asseeeable  penalty  of  $800. 

Second,  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation 
eatabllah  a  system  requiring  payees  to 
submit  the  names  of  aU  payora  from  imich 
the  payee  reoeivea  paymenta  of  intereat. 
dlvidenda.  or  patronage  dlvidenda. 

The  committee  Intends  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  use  Ita  date  proeeaaing  re- 
sources to  Identify  thoee  who  commit  perju- 
ry, and  the  Juatlce  Department  to  proaecute 
such  perjury.  As  an  adjunct  to  existing 
criminal  penaltlea  for  such  perjury,  the 
committee  amendment  createa  a  new  dvll 
penalty.  Finally,  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation getebllsh  a  computeriaed.  confidential 
notifieatlon  system  and  require  payora  to 
submit  taxpayer  identification  numben  and 
names  of  payeea  to  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  ba^up  withholding  la  re- 
quired with  reapect  to  any  payee.  If  such  a 
system  is  adopted,  the  Secretary  may  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  payeee  certify 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  backup  with- 
holding. 

To  prevent  improper  uae  of  information 
about  which  persons  are  subject  to  backup 
withholding,  the  committee  amendment 
provldea  that  any  peraon  receiving  backup 
withholding  information  (including  payora. 
payor's  agenta  and  payor's  independent  con- 
tractors) may  use  such  Infoimatkm  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  badiup 
withholding  requirement.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, a  payor  could  not  uae  thia  Information. 
^I>c^^w^^^lg  a  payee's  inability  to  certify  that 
he  is  not  subject  to  backup  withholding,  in 
deciding  whether  to  extend  credit  to  the 
payee,  to  surcharge  an  account,  to  doae  an 
account,  or  to  refuae  to  open  an  account 
Uae  of  this  information  for  any  purpose 
other  than  Implementing  backup  withhold- 
ing Is  a  misuse  of  confidential  taxpayer  In- 
formation subject  to  dvO  damagea. 

Under  preaent  law.  the  penalty  for  faflure 
to  withhold  tax  ia  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tax  not  withheld.  Thua.  in  the  caae  of  smaU 
paymenta  thla  penalty  la  smaU.  To  assure 
tanidementatlon  of  backup  withholding,  the 
committee  amendment  provldea  an  addition- 
al $100  penalty  for  faflure  to  deduct  and 
withhold  undCT  .the  backup  withholding 
provlalonB  iinlf  the  failure  is  due  to  rea- 
sonable cauae  and  not  to  wmful  negleet 

llie  ooounlttee  amendment  providee  gen- 
eral authority  under  whldi  the  Secretary 
nuiy  preaeribe  regulatlana  neceaeary  or  ap- 
propriate to  implement  ba^up  withholding. 


Utodar  preiant  law^any 
quest  paml^nn  to 
media  or  othar 
addttkm.  pKwnt  law 
to  provide  ragulatoty 
lAildi  returtts.  other  than  ttaosa  tnad  by  in- 
dMdnala.  estates,  or  trasta.  BiiBt  bs  fOad  In 
maehlne-reaaable  fonn.  Sadi  a  flMng  re- 
qutooaent  i»ay  be  liimnaad.  Imiwsiw.  only 
after  the  Socretary  takaa  Into  account  the 
abiUty  of  tliB  taxpayer  to  eomnly  at  a  rea^ 
aonable  oostl  At  preaent.  the 
requtarad  retuma  to  be  bmOl 
media  only  to  the  caae  of  oettain  retuma  by 

The  oommlttee  amendmant  requbea  that 
«»«|i»y«>»»  fling  more  than  80  InformaWnn 
returm  with  the  Secretary  fbr  any  calendar 
year  with  reapect  to  paymsBto  of  interei*. 
dMdenda.  or  patronage  dlvkhnda  amst  fOe 
these  returts  on  magimtlc  nasdla  or  other 
ptmr!Mm»  ngdablo  foro.  This  requirement 
applies  with  reapect  to  ratnms  the  due  date 
for  which,  without  regard  to  extenakma.  is 
after  Deoember  31.  190.  However.  If  the 
Secretary  detemdnea  that  appUeaMnn  of 
thta  provision  would  eaoae  undue  hardship, 
he  may  extond  the  applleatkm  of  this  provl- 
skm  no  later  than  retuma  the  due  date  for 
which  (wltbout  regard  to  extenakma)  ia 
after  December  31.  1904.  Ofsntlng  undue 
haidahlp  relief  could  be  appropriate,  for  ex- 
amine, with  reapect  to  retuma  tOed  prior  to 
enactment  ^t  due  after  the  effective  date 
or  with  reapect  to  return  by  payors  artio 
— ».i.«ny  procem  aU  of  their  own  accouirt 
Information  Retuma  due  under  thla  provl- 
aioa  must  be  fUed  no  later  than  January  31 
of  the  year  following  the  calendar  year  to 
lAildi  they  relate. 

The  oomaiittee  undnatanda  that  a  sub- 
stantial pai!t  of  the  dday  in  raatrhhig  tax 
tetuma  and  taaf ormatk»  retuma  arlaea  out 
of  the  InablUty  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
minlstratiaa  to  ddlver  W-3  bif oimatkm  on 
magnetic  tape  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  untfl  13  montha  after  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year.  The  wwnmit*»f  amendment 
alao  requlrm  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  consultatton  with  the  Secretary  of  &alth 
and  Human  Servtoea.  to  atody  and  r^mt  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1. 1904.  on  the  fea- 
aibfllty  of  raquMng  wage  statementa  (W-ra) 
to  be  fUed  (ki  magnetic  media. 

i.  Pajor  pMalttka 
FuOun  to  report  idoMfieaUon.  ntmben 
Under  the  rvmr^^***»  amendment,  the 
prcamt  law  penalty  of  $80  per  fkflure  by  the 
taxpayer  to  fumlah  hIa  taxpayer  Indentifl- 
catkm  nun^ier  to  another  peraon.  or  to  in- 
clude the  taxpayer  Identification  number  of 
ttwrttttjw  pefaon  In  any  letuin  or  other  docu- 
ment ffled  with  reapect  to  that  peraon  (up 
to  $80,000  per  calendar  year),  la  modified 
with  reepett  to  faflurea  to  indude  correct 
taxpayer  Identiflcatkin  numbera  on  infor- 
mation retoms  for  taitercat,  dlvidenda.  and 
patronage  dlvidenda.  Fbat.  the  $80,000  Itanl- 
tatkm  aa  the  amount  of  penaltlea  on  a 
payor  for  Miy  year  la  dtantaiated.  Second, 
the  $80  pehalty  la  increased  to  $100  in  the 
case  of  substantial  nonooapUanoe.  Substan- 
tial noncompliance  exista  with  reapect  to 
any  payor  if  the  total  nuaaber  of  faflurea  to 
Indude  ooitect  ktentifkatton  numbera  or  to 
fUe  inf oimktlon  returns  or  steteaaenta  with 
reapect  to  interest.  dMdenda.  snd  patronage 
dividends  sxceede  the  lesser  of  10,000  tefl- 
ures  or  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
auch  returtti  or  atetemwita  required  to  be 
fUed  by  the  payor  for  any  calendar  year. 
Third,  a  inadfic  aet  of  statutory  exoeptiona 


Is  auhstttuted  for  the  general  reasonable 
I'Kifp^'*'"  of  present  law.  Under  these 
tfW.  "«  p«»MJty  fa  impnewd  If 

(a)  the  payor  reporta  an  Identlflcatton 
■  whidi  was  provided  by  the  payee 

___^  ptn^^**  of  perjury,  unlem  the 
number  prcvkled  contained  an  tncorrect 
number  of  dlgtta: 

(b)  in  the  case  of  sny  faflure  to  obtain  a 
oomct  taxpayer  identiflcatkin  number  on 
the  aale,  exduuige  or  dlspodtlon  of  a  readily 
liadaahlr  liMtrument.  ttie  payor  Indndee  a 
nuBSber  provided  by  a  retafl  broker  or 
(under  regulationa)  another  party  to  the  ex- 
change: 

(e)  under  regulationa.  the  payee  la  await- 
ing receipt  <tf  an  identification  number,  and 

(d)  with  re«Mct  to  existing  accounta  (as 
defined  below),  and  certain  new  inveatmenta 
in  readily  tradeable  instruments.  1^  payor 
estahltahes  to  the  tatW"***"  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  payor  exodaed  due  diligence 
in  attempting  to  obtain  the  correct  Identlfl- 
catlan number. 

in  addttion.  thia  penalty  may  be  abated  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  failure 
oould  not  have  been  prevented  without 
undue  hardahlp.  Undue  hardahlp  would  be 
determined  under  prindplea  analogous  to 
thoae  deacrlbed  under  the  new  Information 
retum  or  statement  penalty  (below). 

In  genoral.  an  "existing  account"  is.  in 
general,  any  inveatment  reaulting  In  the 
payment  of  Intereat.  dividends,  or  patronage 
dividends  made  on  or  before  the  thirty-first 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  In  particu- 
lar, in  the  case  of  Interest  the  account  de- 
poott  obligation,  certificate  or  similar  in- 
strument must  have  been  established  or  ac- 
quired before  the  thirty-firat  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  to  be  eligible  for  the  due 
dillgenoe  exo^ition.  In  the  caae  of  dividends, 
stocks  or  other  Instrumente  acquired  before 
auch  thirty-first  day  are  existing  accounts. 
In  the  case  of  patitmage  dividends,  accounta 
are  »ff«T""g  membershipa  acquired  and  con- 
traeta  entered  Into  before  the  thirty-first 
day  after  the  date  of  mactment 

A  readily  tradeable  instrument  is  any  in- 
strument which  Is  part  of  an  issue  any  por- 
tion of  irtilch  ia  traded  on  an  established  se- 
curltlea  market  (within  ttie  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 483(f  X8)).  or  ia  regularly  quoted  by  bro- 
kers or  dealoa  n'fV<"f  a  market  In  general, 
a  retafl  broker  is  any  perscm  who  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  purchaaer  of  a  readfly  trada- 
ble Instnmient  and  participates  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  instrument  or  maintains  an 
inventory  of  such  instrumenta  for  sale  to 
others.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade 
or  bustneas. 

Ty>  aatisfy  the  requirement  for  due  dili- 
gence and  thus  avoid  any  penalty  for  erro- 
neous or  rniaainq  taxg^er  idoiUfication 
numben  on  >»i«t<ng  accounts,  etc.,  the 
pajror  must  furnish  various  written  notices 
to  the  payee.  These  notices  must  notify  the 
payee  of  (1)  what  a  taxpayer  idmtlficaUon 
number  is.  (2)  the  requirement  that  correct 
numbos  be  provided.  (3)  the  nature  and 
amount  of  penattlea  for  faUure  to  provide 
correct  klentiflcatlon  numbers.  (4)  the  poasi- 
bflity  of  backup  withholding  where  an  erro- 
neous number  (or  no  number)  Is  provided, 
and  (8)  how  to  provide  a  correct  number. 
Thla  type  of  notification  constitutea  due 
diligence  if  given  «»«i«*iiy  exo^t  that  in 
1993  it  must  be  given  more  frequently.  Of 
oourae,  in  aU  years,  more  frequent  notice  is 
pomitted. 

¥m  1983.  if  a  payee  has  not  provided  an 
identiflcatkm  number  or  has  provided  an 
obviously  bxxuTect  number,  notice  must  be 
provided  on  three  different  occasions.  In 


other  caaea,  notice  must  be  pRMded  twice  In 
1983  (unlem  the  payee  haa  moro  than  one 
regular  mailing  to  the  payee  in  1983  begin- 
ntaw  31  daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  in 
which  caae  three  malHnga  are  required). 
The  fbat  required  mailing  in  1983  and  the 
mailing  required  in  1984  muat  be  aent  in  a 
aeparate  fint^am  mafllng  and  oontabi  a 
prepaid  poatage  reply  envdope  and  a  form 
for  certifying  the  correct  number  under 
penaltlea  of  perjury.  After  1984.  the  aimual 
mailing  need  not  be  aent  aeparatdy  or  In- 
dude a  portage  prepaid  envdope.  but  it 
miwt  indude  a  form  for  certifying  the  cor- 
rect number  under  penaltlea  of  perjury. 

If .  in  the  caae  of  a  aale.  exdiange.  or  other 
dlapoaition  of  a  readily  tradeable  inatmment 
involving  a  retafl  bn*er  (other  than  a  retafl 
broker  who  la  the  payor  with  reaped  to 
such  instrument),  the  broker  fails  to  obtain 
a  taxpayer  Identfflcatkm  number  certificate 
under  penalty  perjury,  or  faila  to  pam  a 
number  to  the  payor,  the  payor  la  aubjert  to 
a  penalty  unleas  he  exeidaea  due  dlligmce 
to  obtain  a  cmrect  number  from  the  payee. 
In  this  case,  due  diligenee  wIU  conatat  of  (1) 
the  payor  deducting  and  withholding 
backup  withholding  tax  <m  paymenta  to 
such  payee,  (2)  the  payor  mafltaig  to  the 
payee  within  80  days  of  the  date  of  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disporitton  (by  a  sepa^ 
rate  first-dass  mailing)  a  notice  containing 
the  five  items  described  above  and.  (3)  the 
payor  induding  in  such  notice  the  penalty 
of  perjury  form  on  which  the  payee  may  in- 
clude his  correct  taxpayer  identification 
number,  and  a  postage  prqwid  envdope  in 
whldi  tiie  payee  may  return  this  form  to 
the  payor. 

If  there  is  an  obviously  Incorrect  number 
or  no  ta^;>ayor  idenUfleatkm  nimiber.  the 
due  deligence  defenses  are  not  available 
with  respect  to  the  return  for  any  particular 
account  unless  the  payor  deducta  and  with- 
holds from  the  account  under  the  backup 
withholding  rules.  Thus,  the  absoioe  of  a 
taxpayer  identification  number  wiU  always 
reault  in  backup  withholding  or  a  payor 
penalty,  or  both. 

It  is  anticipated  that  notice  with  substan- 
tially the  following  omtent  wUl  be  adequate 
if  presented  in  a  legible  manner  in  12-point 
leaded  type:  however,  other  forms  of  notice 
may  also  be  adequate. 


IMPORTANT  TAX  INFORMA^nON 
Under  the  law.  you  are  subject  to  penal- 
ties and  withholding  at  a  20-percent  rate  If 
you  have  not  provided  us  wiUi  your  correct 
social  security  or  other  tax  idmtification 
number.  Please  read  this  notice  carefully. 

The  law  requirea  that  we  maintain  accu- 
rate taxpayer  identif cation  numben  for  aU 
accounts  of  individuals,  corporations,  es- 
tates, tnista  and  partnerships.  For  individ- 
uals, this  number  is  the  nine  digit  social  se- 
curity number.  For  other  taxpayux.  it  is 
their  employer  identification  number.  These 
numben  are  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  associate  and  verify  paymenta  to 
income  redpienta  with  corresponding 
amounta  on  tax  returns. 

The  penalty  for  faflure  to  provide  a  cor- 
rect numbn-  is  $50  which  may  be  asserted 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If  you 
have  not  provided  any  number  or  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  notiflea  ua  that  your 
number  is  incorrect  we  wfll  withhold  20  per- 
cent of  Income  paymenta  to  you  and  depodt 
this  amount  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Once  tax  is  withheld,  you  wlU  have 
to  apply  to  the  Internal  Revoiue  Service  to 
lecdve  a  credit  or  refund  of  that  amount 
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U  tlw  taxpayer  identUtatlan  miaber  we 
bww  far  you  to  luecrigct  or  if  you  have  not 
pravUM  OB  with  a  mtmber.  you  may  aaUaty 
your  ktal  otiM— thw  by  ilgnlnc  the  en- 
doaed  oertUleatlao  and  retumtDC  It  to  us. 

/MIiuv   to  fUe  in/ormatio%   ntuma   or 
ifafi  wiiafi 

Under  the  ^««— 1««***«>  amendment,  the 
Uiiiinf  law  penalty  for  fUlure  to  fOe  tnf or- 
makton  retuna  or  itatementa  with  reepect. 
to  Intereat.  dMdendi.  and  patraoage  dhrl- 
dendi  («60  per  faUure.  up  to  $50,000  per 
year),  to  modUled  by  elftnlnatinf  the  $M.000 
linttettan  and  Inereaitnf  the  penalty  to 
$100.  In  the  eaae  of  aubatantlal  nonoompU- 
anee  (aa  defined  in  the  caae  of  faOure  to 
■upply  oorreet  taxpayer  tdentifkation  num- 
beiB).  the  penalty  ia  tncreaaed  to  $a0O.  The 
raaaonable  eauae  defenae  and  inereaae  tn 
cases  of  Intentional  disregard  provided  for 
In  preaent  law  are  r]«— 'i***^**  for  Interest, 
dividend,  and  patrooaie  dhridend  payments. 
However,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
abate  any  portian  of  the  failure-to-file  pen- 
alty (and  any  related  interest  or  penalties 
for  failure  to  self-assess),  if  the  Secretary 
detennines  that  the  failure  could  not  have 
been  prevented  without  undue  hardship. 
Both  penalties  must  be  wlU  ustssfd  under 
the  rules  described  below.  For  this  purpose, 
undue  hardship  would  exist  whm.  because 
of  a  supervening  event  or  phyrieal  con- 
straint (e.g.  an  earthquake,  flood,  or  dvll 
disturbance),  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to 
comply  without  ineuiring  costs  that  would 
be  JlspriipwtlqnatTlr  high  when  compared 
to  the  costs  that  otherwise  would  be  in- 
curred complying  with  the  law.  or  Is  pre- 
vented from  comidying. 

Speetal  nia  for  MtpotUiotu  of  reodtiy 
tradeaUe  inUmmenU 

In  the  ease  of  any  disposition  of  a  readily 
tradeable  Instrument  the  settlement  date 
for  which  Is  more  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  retafl  broker  must 
obtain  a  taxpayer  identiflcatitHi  number 
from  the  purchaser  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ryi,FWlure  to  do  so  will  result  in  a  $80  pen- 
alty per  faOure.  This  special  rule  does  not 
apidy  In  the  case  of  an  instrument  held  In 
street  name,  since  the  retail  broker  is  treat- 
ed as  a  payor  with  respect  to  that  instru- 
ment. 

The  retail  broker  must  then  provide  this 
certified  number  to  the  payor,  if  the  stock 
or  debt  Instrument  purchased  will  be  Issued 
in  the  name  d  the  purchaser.  Le..  not  held 
in  street  name  Iqr  the  Ivoker.  The  penalty 
for  failure  to  obtain  a  correct  identification 
number  does  not  spply  to  payors  who  rely 
on  numbers  furnished  by  a  retail  broker  (or 
other  person).  This  rule  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  payor  may  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  Insist  on  a  sworn  certificate  from  the 
payee  since  the  payor  is  not  a  party  to  the 
payee's  purchase  transaction.  Payors  may. 
of  course,  seek  to  obtain  a  sworn  certificate 
to  vnM  further  obligation  to  exercise  due 
diligence. 

If  the  payor  receives  no  identification 
number  from  the  broker  (or  an  obviously  In- 
correct number)  and  falls  to  provide  a  cor- 
rect tax  identification  number  on  the 
return,  then  the  payor  is  subject  to  the  pen- 
al^ for  ffeUure  to  provide  an  identification 
nnmbcr  unless  the  payor  deducts  and  with- 
holds under  the  backup  withholding  rules, 
and  the  payor  exerdaes  due  dOigence  to 
obtain  a  correct  number.  This  rule  does  not 
apidly  in  the  eaae  of  an  instrument  held  In 
street  name,  sinoe  the  retail  broker  is  treat- 
ed aa  a  payor  with  reapect  to  that  instru- 


Thto  rule  may  be  Ulustrated  as  follows: 
Assume  individual  A  purchaasa  two  blocks 
of  stock  a  year  after  enactment  thnNMh  a 
kmg-establiahed  brokerage  relattanahip.  If 
A  provides  a  sworn  statement  of  hia  identifi- 
cation number  to  the  broker  and  the  broker 
provldea  it  to  eaeh  of  the  payors  irtio  use  it. 
no  peiMlty  wiU  apply  to  the  payors  or  bro- 
kers even  If  the  number  or  statement  is 
wrong  (tn  which  case  backup  withholding 
could  be  Impoaed  by  the  Secretary).  If  the 
broker  netfects  to  demand  an  Identification 
number  certificate,  he  or  she  is  liable  for 
the  penalty  once  with  respect  to  eaeh  pur- 
chase of  stock  even  If  he  provides  a  number 
to  the  payors  (out  of  pre-existing  but  uns- 
worn records)  No  penalty  is  imposed  on  a 
payor  relying  on  that  numbo'.  even  If  It  is 
incorrect  But  if  the  number  Is  incorrect. 
baAup  withholding  could  be  imposed.  If  the 
payors  received  no  number  from  the  broker, 
they  must  apply  backup  withholding  and 
notify  the  payee  within  00  days  (and  annu- 
ally thereafter)  that  backup  withholding  Is 
re«iuired  by  the  abamce  of  the  identification 
numlier. 

ilMessmenf  q^penolMet 

The  conmilttee  amendment  provides  that 
the  penalties  for  failure  to  supply  correct 
identification  numbers  or  to  fOe  Informa- 
tion returns  or  statements  with  respect  to 
Intereat.  dividends,  or  patronage  dividends 
shall  be  treated  as  an  addition  to  tax  on  the 
first  return  of  Income  of  the  payor  due  after 
the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
Information  returns  are  fUed.  However,  if 
the  return  Is  due  (without  regard  to  exten- 
sions), less  than  30  days  after  the  returns  or 
sUtements  are  required  to  be  filed,  the  pen- 
alty Is  payable  with  the  first  succeeding 
Income  tax  return.  For  example.  If  a  calen- 
dar year  taxpayer  fails  to  file  Information 
returns  for  calendar  year  1964,  the  tax 
return  which  Is  due  on  March  IS.  1985. 
should  include  the  penalty  tar  that  failive. 
If  the  payor  Is  not  required  to  file  a  return 
of  Income  tax.  the  Secretary  wiU  prescribe 
the  fonn  for  self-assessment  of  the  penalty. 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  provide 
that  taxpayers  may  make  application  for 
abatement  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
could  be  authorised  under  such  regulations, 
where  appropriate,  to  suspend  the  require- 
ment to  pay  the  penalty  untQ  the  Secretary 
had  determined  whether  to  grant  the  abate- 
ment request.  However,  if  the  request  was 
not  approved.  Interest  would  be  ovring  from 
the  due  date  of  the  return. 

«.  AttachsMBt  of  laforBsOoii  rctanis  to  indlvid- 
■ai  las  rctams 
The  committee  amendment  requires  that 
payees  be  furnished  (In  person  or  by  flrst- 
dass  mail)  a  statement  in  duplicate  of  any 
interest  dividend,  or  patronage  dividend  in- 
f oimation  return  filed  with  respect  to  them. 
Statements  and  copies  must  be  In  the  form 
required  by  the  Secretary  and  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  payee's  Income  tax  return  for 
the  relevant  taxable  year.  Failure  to  attach 
theae  statemento  wlU  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $80  for  each,  statemoit  that  Is  not  at- 
tached to  the  return  with  no  cap.  unless  the 
failure  was  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not 
willful  neglect  It  is  antidpated  that  the 
Secretary  will  require  information  return 
statements  provided  to  payees  to  be  In  a 
form  similar  to  the  form  currmUy  used  for 
wage  statements  In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
taxpayer  Is  apprised  of  the  Importance  of 
the  form  and  of  the  penalty  for  failing  to 
attach  the  statement  to  his  Income  tax 
return. 


7.  Payee  PMmMh  llw  Mian  la  rapsH  Inesaw 

The  oooimlttae  amainlmwiit  Impnsss  a  etvfl 
penalty  of  $1,000  on  taipayais  who  fafl  to 
include  on  a  return  any  amount  of  Intereat. 
dividend,  or  patronage  dlvldaud  Inwwnf  aa 
the  result  of  a  willful  attempt  to  evade  or 
avoid  any  Federal  Inoome  tax  on  audi 
inoome.  Thla  penalty  Is  an  addition  to  tax  to 
whldi  the  deficiency  pncadurea  wm  apply 
and  is  in  addition  to  all  other  penaltlea. 

The  committee  amendment  alao  Impnawa  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  eadi  falae  cetttfleaHon 
or  affirmation  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer 
identification  number  or  backup  withhold- 
ing status  which  the  Secretary  estabUahes 
any  individual  willfully  made.  WhUe  the  de- 
ficiency proeedurea  do  not  apply  to  this  pen- 
alty, procedurea  are  provided  under  which 
the  taxpayen  may  obtain  pre^iforoenwnt 
review  of  the  Secretary's  determination  that 
the  penalty  Is  owing  on  payment  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  demanded  amount  and  ffllng  a 
claim  for  refund,  and  under  which  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  understands  that  this  pen- 
alty will  provide  even  greater  aasuranoe  that 
intentional  noncompliance  through  filing 
false  oertlfieatea  wiU  not  pennlt  evasion  of 
the  badnip  withholding  system  then  existed 
for  mandatory  withholding. 

ft.   Acceteratlea  of  lafenaatlnB 


The  committee  ammdment  requires  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  undertake  the 
f^t^»'«"g  of  inf oimation  returns  with  re- 
spect to  Interest  dividends  and  patronage 
dividends  so  that  inquiries  with  respect  to 
dlscrepandea  may  be  made  to  taxpayers  by 
ISVi  months  of  the  dose  of  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  information 
returns  are  filed.  But  such  matching  and  In- 
quiry Is  required  only  if  such  action  is  Justi- 
fied by  a  coat-benefit  analysis  w  specific  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  that  puipaae.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  compliance  with  this  re- 
quirement may  require  an  acceleration  of 
the  time  for  filing  inf  onnation  returns,  a 
shortening  of  the  standard  period  of  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  filing  individual  tax  re- 
turns, two  computer  runs  of  the  Internal 
Revmue  Service  master  file  rather  than  the 
one  presently  needed  at  the  lieginning  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  year  for 
which  returns  are  fUed  and  changes  in 
return  formats  to  require  separate  listing  of 
interest  dividends,  and  patronage  dividends 
subject  to  Information  reporting.  In  addi- 
tion, a  significant  increase  in  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  staffing  may  be  necessary.  If 
the  15H-month  matching  program  is  not  im- 
plemented, the  Secretary  must  report  this 
to  the  Congress. 

The  committee  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  the 
CcmgresB  on  the  additional  appropriations 
necessary  to  improve  Interest  and  dividends 
information  processing  in  accordance  with 
the  committee  amendment  The  committee 
anUdpates  that  the  Secretary's  initial 
repent  to  the  Congress  on  needed  apiKropria- 
tions.  and  any  annual  report  that  may  be 
filed  thereafter,  wHl  indude  information  on 
relevant  IRS  managerial  decisions,  and  dis- 
cussion of  legislative  options  to  improve  the 
mffi»tiing  and  notification  program  and  to 
Implement  backup  withholding  without  sub- 
stantial additional  appropriations. 

For  example,  the  committee  would  be  in- 
terested In  knowing  whether  redesign  of  the 
individual  tax  return  to  indude  separate 
line  items  for  interest  or  dividends  reported 
on  Information  documoits.  or  a  complete 
listing  of  all  intereat  and  dividend  pay- 


ments, could  substantially  reduce 
nate  the  need  to  aDoeate  ttana  and 
for  manual  ffooesslng  of  retania.  Inf i 
tlon  of  this  pature  la  already  required  to  be 
reported  to  the  Coogreas  by  Ame  M.  INS 
(aee.  $8$  of  inntA).  The  wmmilttee  would 
be  interested  In  an  •vataatlon  of  the 
and  Imeflts  of  nettfyinc  taxpayers 
whenever  a  discrepancy  was  diadaasd,  with- 
out manual  iiiiocnaslng  of  an  Individual  tax 
return.  Amosig  the  beneflta  to  be  evaluated 
in  this  regaifl  would  be  preventing  recurring 
errors  by  tsupayem  who  tanproperly  report 
amounta  of  Inoome  without  underreporting 
such  amount  Stanllaily.  the  nwnmittee 
would  be  Inlerested  in  teaming  the  extent 
to  whldi  titformatlon  return  discrepancies 
are  genomtod  inapcROprlatfdy  in  the  caae  of 
Inf onnal  tr«st  co^nmenhlp.  and  Joint  ac- 
counts, whore  it  turns  out  that  oatenalbly 
unreported  Income  ia  properly  reported  by 
an  indlvldud  other  than  the  taxpayer  Iden- 
tified by  the  payor  on  an  Information 
return.  In  this  regard,  the  rnmrnfttfie  under- 
stands that  the  Secretary  currently  haa  the 
authority  to  require  payees  to  disdose.  and 
to  require  payors  to  report  on  Inf ormatlan 
returns,  the  name  and  Identlfleatioa  num- 
bers of  the  Individuals  whom  the  payees  be- 
lieve are  required  to  report  paymeots  of  in- 
terest and  <>vldends  on  their  individual  tax 
returns.  The  committee  would  be  interested 
In  learning  whether  adoption  of  such  a  re- 
quirement by  regulation  would  facilitate 
compliance  ^y  the  Secretary  with  the  re- 
quirement to  aooeleiate  and  expand  the  in- 
formation returns  matiching  program. 

For  exam|>le.  the  committee  would  be  In- 
terested in  learning  how  many  notices  the 
Inteinal  Revenue  Service  currently  fur^ 
nishes  to  uaderreporters  and  nonfilen.  and 
what  pattern  of  voluntary  rcapooae  Is  expe- 
rienced. To  the  extent  the  rate  of  nonfrlvo- 
lous  voluntary  responses  is  high,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  intereated  In  teaming  what 
levd  of  reaouroes  are  needed  to  prooem  re- 
sponses. In  addition,  the  committee  would 
be  interested  in  learning  what  resources  are 
needed  to  nbtify  payors  of  bn^up  withhold- 
ing requirements,  and  to  prooeas  correc- 
tlms.  di^mted  cases,  and  exemptions  after 
withholding  has  commenced.  The  oommit- 
tee  would  be  Interested  In  an  evaluation  of 
the  cosU  and  benefiU  of  establishing  the 
oomputeriaad  notification  system  author- 
ised to  be  Implemented  by  regulations,  espe- 
daUy  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  ac- 
count shiftibg  to  avoid  backup  withholding 
Is  a  potential  problem. 

Finally,  the  committee  would  be  Interest- 
ed in  teaming  whether  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  fbU  committee  amendnwnt  and  the 
backup,  witliholding  provisions  of  TEFRA. 
are  effective  in  improving  the  accuracy  of 
Identificatian  numbers  furnished  on  Infor- 
mation retuma. 

The  committee  amendment  authorises 
and  antldpAtes  the  enactment  of  the  apiwo- 
priations  necessary  to  accelerate  and 
expand  the  ««'-*^*'«'«y  program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  backup  withholding  and  requires 
the  Secretary  to  r^ort  to  the  Congrcas  on 
the  levd  of  annual  appropriations  required 
for  these  programs. 

The  Secr«tary  Is  excused  from  oomplianoe 
with  the  dUective  to  oomplete  the  matiChtng 
and  notification  program  within  15W- 
months  and  to  betfn  backup  withholding 
above  the  $50  level,  only  If  the  Congrem 
falls  to  expressly  appropriate  the  amount 
specified  tn  the  Seeretary'k  report  or  the 
Secretary  deteminea  that.  In  the  abaenoe  of 
such  a  spedfic  approprlatlan.  It  would  not 
be  cost-effective  to  devote  resources  to  tn- 


teraik  and  dividend  matrhtng  and  backup 
wtthholdlng  at  the  emenae  of  other  en- 
foresment  aetlvltleB.  An  annual  report  to 
the  Oomrem  tfc  required  if  the  Secretary  de- 
tcnslnes,  on  these  grounds,  that  he  win  not 
oonidy  with  the  accelerated  matching  re- 
quirement, or  that  he  wfll  not  follow-up  all 
Intereat  "m*  dividend  discrepancies  above 
the  fiO  threshold  with  backup  withholding. 
•nie  «nh«mittji»  anticipates  that  any  such 
r9ort  win  dlsdoae  the  reasons  for  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  and  possible  legisla- 
tive opttaw  to  facilitate  backup  withholding 
or  to  Improve  the  matrrhing  program  with- 
out additional  appromlations. 
BfleetiTc  Dates 

In  general,  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  are  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  IMS.  Thus,  mandato- 
ry wtthholdlng  on  Interest  divldenda.  and 
patronage  dividends  Is  repealed  as  if  never 
enacted, 

Tbe  backup  withholding  provisions  are 
generally  effective  48  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
extend  the  effective  date  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 45  days  If  ocmipliance  by  any  payor 
would  cause  undue  hardship.  In  addition, 
the  effective  date  of  present-law  bai±up 
withholding  is  conformed  to  match  the  ef- 
f  ecthre  date  of  these  smendmmts. 

"me  msi^ietic  requirement  Is  effective  for 
returns  the  due  date  of  which  (without  ex- 
tensions) Is  after  1983.  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  the  effective  date  for  in- 
dividual payors  to  such  returns  the  due  date . 
of  which  (without  extensions)  is  after  1984. 
to  prevent  undue  hardship. 

The  new  payor  penalties  snd  requirement 
to  attach  1099s  to  rettims  genorally  apply  to 
returns  due  (without  regard  to  extensions) 
after  1983.  However,  if  no  Interest  dividend, 
or  patronage  dividend  Income  was  paid  or 
credited  after  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment these  amendments  do  not  apply. 
Rerenue  Effect 

It  Is  sntldpated  that  the  repeal  of  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends  will 
reduce  fiscal  ]rear  budget  receipts  by  $0.3 
union  in  1983.  $3.6  billion  in  1984,  $2.5  bU- 
Uon  in  1985.  $2.5  billion  In  1988.  $2.7  billion 
in  1987.  $2.9  billion  in  1988.  with  a  total  of 
$13.4  billion  for  years  1983  through  1988. 

It  is  antidpated  that  If  adequate  funding 
Is  provided  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  compliance  portions  of  the  committee 
amendment  would  Inereaae  fiscal  year 
budget  receipts  by  $0.3  billion  in  1985.  $0.9 
billion  in  1988.  $1.7  billion  in  1987.  $2.0  bO- 
llon  in  1988.  with  a  total  of  $4.9  billion  for 
years  1983  through  1988. 

ITIUe  O— CARIBBEAN  BASIN  ECONOMIC 

BECOVEBYACr 

A.  SUMMARY 

Subtttie  A  of  tiUe  n  provides  for  the 
waiver  of  duties  until  September  30.  1995. 
on  products  Imported  from  27  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  countries.  Benefld- 
ary  countries  must  meet  several  criteria 
before  the  I¥eddent  is  authorised  to  desig- 
nate them  ss  eligible  for  this  program.  Fur- 
ther, several  products  cannot  be  declared 
duty  free,  and  pursuant  to  current  law, 
duty-free  treatmoit  may  be  withdrawn  for 
artldea  imported  in  such  quantities  as  to 
threaten  injury  to  a  competing  UJB.  indus- 
try. A  rule  of  origin  specifies  under  what 
conditions  artides  will  be  considered  prod- 
ucts of  a  beneficiary  country,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  duty-free  entry. 

Subtitte  B  would  allow  the  deduction  of 
reasonabte  business  expoises  for  attending 
conventions  held  in  an  eligible  l)eneficiary 


country,  if  that  country  (1)  agrees  to  ex- 
diange  Inf omatlan  to  enforce  tax  lawa,  and 
(2)  does  not  i*'*''*****"-**  against  UjB.  con- 
vention sites  In  Its  tax  law. 

Tttte  n  alao  provldea  eertain  benefits  ftar 
Puerto  Rico  snd  the  Virgin  Uanda.  These 
indude:  (1)  an  inereaae  In  the  amount  of  al- 
coholic beveragea  that  may  be  brom^  back 
free  of  duty  into  the  United  Statea  from  an 
insular  possesriiwi  by  a  returning  waldenr; 
(2)  the  transfer  to  them  of  exdae  tax  reve- 
nues from  foreign  rum  brou^t  into  the 
United  States:  (3)  the  extmptlon  of  a  IHrgin 
Islands  rum  production  plant  from  certain 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Water  PoDu- 
tlon  Control  Act  and  (4)  the  induaion  of  in- 
sular possessions'  producers  among  thoae 
entitled  to  se^  import  rdief  under  section 
201  of  the  Trsde  Act  of  1974. 

a  BACKCROUND-'raE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
DOTIAnyE 


TiUe  n  of  the  Committee  i 
bodies  the  substance  of  S.  544.  wUdi 
approved  with  amendments  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  May  12  and  May  28.  1983.  It  Imple- 
mente  the  "Caribbean  Basin  Inltiattve" 
(CBI),  an  economic  recovny  program  for 
nations  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Central 
America  announced  by  President  Reagan  on 
February  24.  1983.  in  an  addreas  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Hie  Presi- 
dent's announcement  outlined  the  VM.  con- 
tribution to  an  agreement  l>y  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada.  Mexico.  Venesuda.  and 
Colombia  to  Join  tn  a  multilateral  effort  to 
foster  econinnlc  development  in  Uie  region. 
As  described  f urtho*  below.  VJB.  efforts  wlU 
require  authorising  legislation  only  in  part 
TlUe  n.  by  creating  a  program  of  trade  pref- 
erences, forms  a  principal  part  of  the  U.S. 
effort  but  cannot  be  implemented  under  ex- 
isting authority. 

The  donor  countries  agreed  to  a  regkmal 
rescue  plan  because  crltlcaUy  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, rooted  in  economic  difficulties, 
threaten  the  statrillty  of  the  entire  region. 
The  United  States  in  particular  has  a  large 
stake  in  participating  in  such  cooperative 
assistance  efforts.  The  seven  countries  of 
Central  America  and  twenty  island  nations 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  that  are  the  potential 
beneficiaries  of  the  CBI  comprise  a  broad 
southern  border  of  this  country. 

Together  with  the  other  donor  nations 
and  Puoto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
these  lands  increaslnidy  share  economic  and 
political  ties  commensurate  with  their  geo- 
graphical proximity.  But  historically  only 
limited  integration  has  occurred,  dther 
among  any  groups  of  these  nsMons  or  with 
the  United  States,  and  this  has  inhibited  co- 
operative efforts  to  address  common  prob- 
lems. This  lack  of  dose  sssodation  arises 
f  ran  a  wide  divergence  among  the  countries 
in  origin,  language,  culture,  economies,  and 
democratic  traditions. 

The  countries  now  grouped  in  the  "Carib- 
bean Basin"  are  generally  small  geographi- 
cally and  in  population.  Many  wnv.  unto 
relatively  recently.  European  colonies.  More 
than  a  dosen  of  these  countries  attained  in- 
dependence only  in  the  last  two  decades, 
and  many  remain  tied  to  thdr  f  onner  rulers 
(France.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  or  the 
United  Kingdom)  through  commonwealth 
or  trade  pref  eraice  arrangements.  As  these 
colonial  ties  have  dissolved,  however,  the 
countries  have  attempted  to  angmwit  their 
traditional  trading  patterns  with  intrsrCar- 
Ibbean  and  Intra-Central  Amwtcan  common 
market  arrangonents.  Ndther  arrangement 
currently  offers  significant  growtti  poten- 
tial, and  ties  between  the  isthmus  and  tiie 
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I  In  tndloc  pottcnu. 
in  taoont  yMis  ham  suftend 
r-**— "*—  of  dedlnlnc  prtaM 
export  oomuooltiM  (sucbt* 
,  and  bMudte)  and  taii-rWnc 
r  and  otber  ewwitltl  taaporta. 
eountrtee  aa  a  irtiole  now  ntf er 
f-paymenta  dUflcultiea. 
latee,  hi^  unwnpioyment. 
or  iimllii  growth  latea  The 
Worid  Bank  tttlrr**^  that  the  balanoe-of - 
pajmMnta  gap  for  these  countries  reached 
$1  bOUan  In  1M3. 


hlfh  Inflatlan 


iBunicratlon  Increaaincly  Unki  the  United 
States  and  the  eoimtrlsa  of  the  Caribbean 
BMtaL  Hm  ngtaili  popnlatkni  doobled  be- 
tween IMO  and  IMO.  and  majr  redouble 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Beeklny^ 
Utical  or  ecwiwiniB  emanrlpatVin,  Increastnc 
nambeis  of  this  growinc  population  have 
eBBigrated  legally  or  OlegaUy  to  the  United 
States.  Soase  Ttt1iini*T  that  over  10  percent 
of  the  FttiHila^fi"  of  several  Caribbean  na- 
tions now  reside  In  the  United  Statoa.  Cur- 
rant U.&  aid  to  Haiti  already  Is  dwarfed  by 
the  $180  million  in  basic  medleal  serrtees  ex- 
tended by  the  State  of  norlda  alone  to  IDe- 
Wtl  Haitian  imniigrants.  "Hie  Administration 
ftlmatff  that  anr  $1  bUllon  has  been  ment 
on  operations  and  serrlees  related  to  the 
1U.000  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees  that  ar- 
rived In  this  country  In  recent  years. 

If  ore  Importantly,  the  United  States  has 
critical  security  and  economic  Interests  In 
the  region.  These  nations  bra^et  vital  XJJB. 


and  the : 
eaUy.  the  Basin  Is  a  < 
liw  market  The  United  States  atoeady  ac- 
counts for  a  large  share  of  the  tanports  of 
the  Caribbean  Bsain  eountitas;  total  U.a 
esparto  there  In  1M3  exceeded  |6J  bUlkm 
end  U.8.  dtrsct  Investment  approximated 
$5.60  bUUon.  Total  VJB.  importo  from  the 
Basin  In  IOCS  exceeded  $8  billion.  Over  U 
million  UJB.  tourlsta  m  1000  spent  In  exeem 
of  a  billion  doUars  In  the  regkm. 

The  ffdlowlng  trade  data  for  the  regkm 
show  that  In  1903.  UJB.  expoito  declined 
after  several  growth  years.  Further,  the 
dato  reveal  that  absent  petroleum  Imports, 
this  country  exporto  neariy  twice  what  It 
importo  from  the  region.  By  a  large  margin, 
the  United  States  Is  the  principal  supplln 
in  the  region,  but  this  market  is  In  danger  of 
serious  contraetkm  without  economic  devel- 
opment I 
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In  announcing  the  CBI.  President  Reagan 
offered  an  integrated  package  of  aid.  trade, 
and  Investment  measures  designed  to  spur 
long-term,  market-oriented  development  in 
the  benefldary  countries.  Not  all  of  the 
iiiesiiirrs  required  legislative  action.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Administration  encouraged  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  to 
expand  ito  political  risk  Insurance  program 
and  ito  financing  efforts;  expanded  Ex-Im 
Bank  protection  for  short-term  credit;  com- 
menced negt^iating  blUteral  investment 
treaties  with  benefldary  countries  express- 
ing an  Interest  in  such  sgreements;  and  ne- 
gotiated more  favorable  treatment  for  tex- 
tile end  spparel  importo  within  overall  U.8. 
textOes  policy.  These  measures  have  been 
initiated. 

The  President  further  sought  legislative 
authority  to  create  for  13  years  a  one-way 
free  trade  sone  with  the  countries:  to 
expend  $350  million  in  supplemental  fiscal 
year  1903  aid  funds;  and  to  extend  certain 
tax  Incentives  for  Investment  in  the  coun- 
tries. In  the  97th  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Finance  Committee 
approved  an  amended  verdon  of  the  one- 
way free  trade  area,  excepting  certain  prod- 
ueto  from  it  These  bodies  also  rejected  the 
proposed  extenakm  of  the  domestic  invest- 
Dsent  tax  credit  to  investmento  In  the  bene- 
fldary countrlca.  Substituted  instead  was 
anthorttv  to  extend  North  American  con- 


vention tax  status  to  countries  that  agree  to 
exchange-of-information  agreemento  re- 
garding enforcement  of  the  tax  laws.  The 
Senate  did  not  act  on  the  bill  ss  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Congress  did  approve  fully  the  sup- 
plemental aid  request.  Secretary  of  State 
Shulto  testified  to  the  Committee,  at  hear- 
ings on  S.  544  held  April  13.  1083,  that  these 
fluids  were  obligated  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  support  and  infrastructure  develop- 
ment In  the  least  developed  countries,  and 
for  private  sector  assistance  in  countries 
with  serious  financial  problems.  Further,  a 
portion  of  the  funds  was  obligated  to  sup- 
port 1,300  training  and  education  scholar- 
ships for  individuals  from  the  region.  The 
administration  increased  significantly  its  re- 
questo  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to  con- 
tinue and  to  improve  these  programs.  As  a 
percentage  of  the  overall  economic  assist- 
ance budget,  assistance  to  the  Caribbean 
region  wlU  double  in  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  compared  to  1900;  It  will  constitute 
13.6  percent  of  the  total  assistance  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  other  donor  countries  also  have  initi- 
ated their  contributions  to  the  multilateral 
effort  Canada  provides  duty-free  or  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  98  percent  of  ito  Carib- 
l>ean  Basin  imports,  and  has  Implemented  a 
$500  milUon.  5-year  assistance  program. 
Mexico  and  Venesuela  have  maintained  a 


program  of  concessional  financing  linked  to 
their  petroleum  sales  to  the  benefldary 
countries.  Mexico  further  provides  preferen- 
tial trade  treatment  to  certain  Caribbean- 
sourced  producto.  and  other  technical  and 
financial  assistance.  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia also  are  offering  technical  and  financial 
assistance. 

Title  II  embodies  the  trade  Incentives  de- 
signed to  complete  the  collective,  integrated 
development  program.  It  is  Intended  to 
create  limited,  but  assured,  market  access  as 
a  means  for  Caribbean  producers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  development  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  the  title  would  authorize, 
under  specific  conditions,  the  deduction  of 
business  expenses  associated  with  attending 
conventions  in  the  beneficiary  countries. 
This  incentive  is  designed  to  spur  develop- 
ment of  the  indigenous  tourism  Industry. 

C.  GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  TRADE  AND 
TARIFF  PROVISIONS  (SUBTITLE  A) 

PrcMMt  Law 

The  President  has  no  current  authority  to 
reduce  Import  duties.  Section  101  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1074  (19  U.S.C.  2111).  the 
President's  basic  tariff  negotiating  author- 
ity, expired  in  1979. 

Certain  producto  originating  in  all  of  the 
potential  benefldary  countries  are  currently 
eligible  for  preferential,  duty-free  entry  Into 
the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  the  General- 


iHd  Syatsm  Of  Preferenoea  (OSP).  The  OSP 
imrnasB  sevaral  restrlettons  on  the  typos 
and  total  v^oe  of  tanporta  of  artldas  that 
an  entitled  to  Ito  beneflta.  Anthortty  for 
the  pctifiaiii  set  forth  in  Title  Y  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  19T4  (10  VBJC  HI1-H66)  «• 
pirca  Januait  X.  1085.  In  IMS  the  CBI  eoun- 
triea  exporteO  approximatdy  HM  mmiDn  of 
producto  to  the  United  Stottes  dnty-tree 
under  the  QfSP.  (In  addltlan.  appimlmately 
$1.0  billion  entered  duty-free  beeaoae  of 
■BRHluty  most-favored-natlan  taitff  latea.) 

Ouefvleis 
Title  n.  ao  approved  by  the  Committee. 
wouM  authcrlae  the  Fresldefit  to  prodatm. 
unto  Septeaber  SO.  1900.  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  impprto  from  dealgnated  Caribbean 
Basin  soureOs.  This  preferential  treatment 
is  subject  to  several  conditions,  aa  aet  forth 
insubUtleA. 

Fbat  producto  must  be  imported  from  eli- 
gible oountrks.  Eligibility  Is  defined  aooord- 
ing  to  bindlag  and  nonbbdinc  criteria.  For 
example,  a  benefldary  must  be  from  among 
natkms  apectfled  in  the  bm.  and  It  eamot  be 
Communist  Other  criteria  for  dlgibillty  are 
directed  at  the  nations'  treatment  of  UA 
private  property.  Thua.  the  bm  requires  a 
finding  that  any  country  that  has  expropri- 
ated VJR.  property  must  be  reaoMng  any  re- 
sulting diqtOte  In  aoond  wtth  International 
law.  Further,  an  exlstlnc  diacrtmlnatory 
trade  prefownce  arrangement  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  't"******  ■°l'  dgnlflraiit  adverse 
effecto  It  caiisea  to  XSS.  oommeroe.  A  coun- 
try must  cooperate  wtth  UJB.  efforto  to 
taiterdict  dr«g  traftiddng.  Ftaally.  a  covem- 
ment  must  not  be  piratinc  broadeasto  of 
U.&  copyrighted  material  and  It  cannot  be 
party  to  an  international  agreement  relat- 
ing to  extralition  of  UJB.  dttHna.  The  Presi- 
dent however,  may  waive  certain  of  these 
requiremenis  in  the  national  security  or 
economic  Interest 

Although  they  are  nanUnding.  the  sub- 
title also  sato  forth  several  Indlda  of  free 
market  poUdes  and  good  labor  practkM  the 
Presldait  must  take  into  aoeount  in  deter- 
mining the  titnem  of  a  potential  benefldary 
for  inc1i"««^  in  the  CBTs  trade  preference 
scheme. 

As  a  ccmdttion  of  maintaining  eligibility,  a 
country  must  ■«■«"**«»«  an  approved  "Stable 
Fbod  ProdOctlon  Plan."  TlMse  plans  will 
consist  of  domestk:  programs  to  ensure  that 
the  CBI  boneflto  do  not  advendy  affect 
food  crop  production  because  of  incentives 
to  increase  sugar  and  beef  production  for 
export. 

Under  siibUUe  A.  the  Oongrem  retains 
some  oontsol  over  the  designations  Hie 
Presklent  must  notify  and  explain  to  Con- 
grem  any  |edslon  to  rterignatie  or  to  dis- 
qualify a  tauefldary  nation.  He  must  also 
ptovlde  Copgrem  a  copy  of  his  determinsr 
Uon  oonoeming  countilea  Inwdved  In  expto- 
priatiim  diiputes  or  tai  damaging,  disoiml- 
natory  preference  arrangements,  and  of  any 
afflrmativ  j^nmnnmrf  determination  baaed 
im  national  Intereat  grounda. 

Once  i*rrfg"***^  aa  a  benefldary.  a  CBI 
country  magr  export  any  artlde  to  thla  coun- 
try duty-free,  subject  to  eertaln  exceptlona, 
source  requirements,  and  safeguard  restric- 
tions. 

The  following  producto  are  excepted  from 
the  duty-fi«e  authority  of  the  title:  (I)  tex- 
tile and  aitpaiel  Items  that  are  subject  to 
textile  agroements;  (3)  certain  artidm  that 
are  not  OSP-eligible  (footwear,  handbags. 
luggage,  fldt  goods,  work  idovea.  and  leather 
wearing  atfparel):  (3)  contalniartoed  tuna; 
and  (4)  petatdeum  and  petroleum  products. 


In  f**«**«"«  sugar  Importo  wfll  be  subject  to 
i  to  prevent  interference  with  the 
price  sujiport  program. 

Under  existing  law.  increased  tariffs  or 
quotaa  may  be  impoaed  on  producto  that  are 
betng  Imparted  In  aneh  quantltlea  or  under 
aueh  BWMlH>M«f  aa  to  Injure  aerioualy  a  do- 
mcaflr  InduBtry  or  to  threaten  the  national 
aeeurity  (reapecttvely.  aectton  201  of  the 
1074  Ttade  Aet  10  U&C.  3351.  and  sectkm 
333  (tf  the  1063  Trade  Expansion  Act  19 
VB.C.  1863).  These  tows  would  apply  to 
prodneto  Imported  under  this  program. 
Utoder  subtitle  A.  suspension  of  the  duty- 
flee  treatment  afforded  by  this  bill'could  be 
treated  as  an  increaae  In  duties  if  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commiarion  determines, 
pursuant  to  an  investigatkm  under  section 
301  of  the  1074  Trade  Act  that  the  serious 
Injury  to  a  domestic  Industry  resulto  from 
the  duty-free  treatment  afforded  by  this 
UU. 

The  committee  amendment  further  pro- 
vldm  for  a  "fast-tfack"  mechanism  by  which 
the  President  may  prodaim.  pending  com- 
Idetlon  of  an  Investigation  under  section  201 
by  the  FTC.  temporary  suspensicm  of  duty- 
free treatment  tar  certain  perishable  prod- 
ueta.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
diarged  with  iT»y""g  such  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  within  14  days  of  a  pe- 
tition to  do  so,  and  the  President  must  issue 
his  determination  within  7  days  thereafter. 

nrelrVa  providing  rules  for  country  snd 
product  eligibility,  subtitle  A  establishes 
rutas  to  determine  whether  sny  particular 
aitide  for  irtiich  duty-free  treatment  is 
sougbt  quallfiea  as  a  product  souroed  in  the 
eligible  countries.  The  rules  of  origin  are  (1) 
that  the  artlde  must  be  imported  directly 
from  a  benefldary  country,  and  (3)  it  must 
contain  at  least  85  percent  cumulative  local 
value  added  within  the  eligible  Basin  coun- 
trtas  (plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands). 15  percent  of  which  can  be  of  UJa 
origin.  This  perooitsge  is  the  same  percent 
rule  as  that  required  under  the  Oenerslized 
System  of  Preferences.  The  value  must  be 
the  value  of  the  materials  plus  the  direct 
costo  of  manufacturing,  as  defined  in  the 
bOL  Producto  merely  pat^aged  or  diluted 
with  water  will  not  qualify  for  duty-free 
treatment 

Producto  imported  from  the  insular  pos- 
sesston  currmtly  are  subject  to  MFN  duty 
ratea  if  they  contain  greater  than  50  percent 
fordgn  value  (70  percent  for  watches).  The 
subtitle  further  would  liberalize  this  rule  to 
increase  the  allowable  foreign  value  added 
to  70  percent  for  aU  producto  except  those 
not  entitled  to  duty-free  entry  under  the 
bllL  Those  producto  would  remain  subject  to 
the  50  percent  rule. 

Subtitle  A  also  provides  certain  benefito 
and  |»otections  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  These  indude:  (1)  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  alcoholic  beverages 
tt«M^  may  be  brought  back  Into  the  United 
States  fnm  the  insular  possessions  by  a  re- 
turning reddent  (3)  authority  to  withdraw 
duty-tree  treatment  of  rum;  (3)  the  exemp- 
tion of  a  Virgin  Islands  rum  production 
plant  from  certain  requiremento  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  (4) 
the  indudon  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands producers  among  those  entitled  to 
wtA  import  relief  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SeetUm-bySection  AnalnU 
SscMoa  ZOl  creates  the  short  title  of  the 
i^igm«M«i,  the  "Caribbean  Basin  Econondc 
Recovery  Act" 


StetUnu  211  ond-ZU  (proeiamailon  aMOtor- 
itg) 
Ttiese  sections  confer  authority  upon  the 
President  to  prodaim  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment deUneated  daewbere  In  the  bOL  This 
authority  wwnmwines  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  expires  September  SO.  1095. 

Section  212  (OigOU  betujteiary  ooiaUriet) 

Section  313  seto  out  the  universe  of  nsr 
tkms  potentially  eligOde  for  CBI  benefits, 
and  criteria  that  guide  the  Prealdent'a  deci- 
sion to  prodatm  thdr  individual  ellglbaity. 
Syb$eetiou  (of:  betufMarg  etnaUrv 
Undo-  aubaection  (a),  "benefldary  coun- 
try" meana  a  nation  that  the  Preaklent  pro- 
claima  la  eligible  for  the  benefito  extended 
undo-  subtitle  A.  Before  prodaimlng  sndi 
eligibility,  the  President  must  notify  the 
Congrem  of  his  Intention  to  do  so  and  the 
reasons  theref w.  In  addition,  prior  to  termi- 
nating tihe  benefldary  status  of  an  digfUe 
country,  the  President  must  provide  the 
Congrem  with  00-dsys  notice  of  this  intent 
and  tlie  reasons  for  the  deddon.  Terminer 
tion  of  eligibility  may  occur,  for  example, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  (conditions  lead- 
ing to  eligfbility  have  changed)  or  section 
31S(c)  (failure  to  maintain  a  Stable  Food 
Production  Plan).  The  OOnlay  notice  will 
allow  the  country  Ume  to  lediem  the 
changed  drcumstanoes  if  it  desires  to  do  so, 
and  further  will  provide  suffldent  notice  tar 
commercial  tranaaetkms  founded  on  CBI 
benefito  to  be  adjusted  as  needed. 

The  terms  "ratered"  and  "TSUS"  are  de- 
fined for  convenience  of  reference. 
Sabsecfion  (bJ:  eUgibUUt  reoiUrementi 
Subaecttcm  (b)  imposm  certain  spedflc 
limitations  on  eUgOiillty.  A<  benefldary 
country  cannot  be  a  country  or  tenttory  (or 
successor  political  entity)  other  than  one 
listed  in  this  subsection.  The  Committee 
amended  8.  544  to  delete  Cuba  from  this 
list  although  that  nation  would  not  have 
qualified  in  sny  esse  under  the  criterta  de- 
scribed bdow. 

Even  if  a  country  is  on  the  list  of  poten- 
tialiy  eligible  countries,  it  must  further  sat- 
isfy the  following  requirements: 

(1)  It  cannot  be  a  CommunUt  eou$itr%— 
Although  this  description  Is  not  int«nMled  to. 
and  cannot  be  a  precise  definition  to  be  In- 
flexibly aivlled  in  every  case,  the  Commit- 
tee intends  that  it  shall  be  intenxeted  in 
accord  with  the  historic  meaning  attached 
to  It  in  other  trade  and  economic  assistance 
laws;  that  is.  "dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism."  See  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1074.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  HJt  10710.  Rep.  No.  03-1308,  p.  313 
(1074).  This  particularly  implies  a  country's 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Committee  considered  whether,  despite  this 
ban.  Grenada  and  Nicaragua  should  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  eligible  countries 
because  of  the  self-proclaimed  Marxist 
nature  of  the  governments.  The  Committee, 
however,  accepted  the  observations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stote,  and  US.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative that  without  substantial  diange  in 
their  current  poUdes.  these  two  countries 
do  not  qualify  under  several  of  section 
102(b)'8  criteria.  Further,  the  Onunlttee  Is 
persuaded  that  because  a  aignlflcant  private 
sector  presence  remains  In  these  countrlea— 
and.  indeed,  is  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  t|i»i«t>intng  their  economic  viability— 
and  that  within  the  12-year  life  of  the  pro- 
grum  Mmttnw*M^rui0m  may  chanee.  on  halanw! 
Otomda  and  Nicaragua  should  remain  on 
the  digibility  list 
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nm  ecmmtrt  mtut  ab44t  bt  tateraa- 
wUk  ntmrt  to  aproprtmUom  9/ 
t— nit  BMUM  that  If  a  nation 
I  In  ImX  at  In  effect  to  espro- 
pilate  17A  property  (U,  property  80  per- 
eent  hweffcially  owned  by  nj&  ctttene).  it 
moat  take  atape  to  provide  praaspt,  ade- 
ouate.  and  effecttre  oampenMtion.  Thta 
may  oeeur  thfou^  direct  negotiation  or 
throuch  aoBM  appropriate  neana  of  divute 
If  the  Preafcient  eertiftea  to  the 
that  tlw  coontry  la  takinc  auch 
I  to  reaolve  In  food  Caith  the  queatian  of 
,  then  the  criterion  wiU  not  be 
an  BiiliBiialli  bar  to  eUgibility. 

The  Oommlttee  amended  the  lancuace  of 
thla  wiliaiirtVin  to  make  dear  that  it  appUea 
to  the  taktw  of  fartTntft^*^'  and  intangible 
pimieitf.  aa  wtSi  aa  real  property.  UJB.  trade 
lulifta  Im  I  iwaiiigli  invtdve  raatteri  aff eet- 
tim  thaae  typea  of  propoty  righta,  and  all 
ihwiM  btt  pwtrftjtl 

The  rv— «itt««  further  notea  that,  while 
moat  exproptfatlan  eaaea  in  the  region  are 
beinf  aettled  «r  hafc  been  aettled  with  little 
ditflcalty.  at  laaat  two  have  been  outatand- 
liw  for  an  Inardlnately  kng  period.  Tbeae 
are  aBparattr  caaea  InitdTlDg  the  Oorem- 
of  Panama  and.  reapeettrely.  the 
nmrnrnfmity  and  citriooe  de 
O^rlquL  With  regard  to  the  fint.  a  aettle- 
ment  apparently  waa  agreed  to  but  payment 
withheld  by  the  Panamanian  Oovemment. 
In  the  aaoond.  a  aettlement  has  not  been 
readied. 

The  CSI  offers  beneficiary  countries  a 
unilateral,  one-way  trade  preference  pro- 
gram aa  an  Incentive  for  their  economic  de- 
vetopment  It  is  appropriate  to  seek  In 
return  good  faith  actions  with  respect  to 
VS.  trade  interests,  particularly  where,  as 
here,  there  appears  to  be  no  quesUon  under 
Intematlanal  law  that  the  '•'^^p*"*—  are 
enttlled  to  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
~— T- '^»««»'  Purtber.  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  developing  countries  to  donon- 
strate  good  faith  in  theae  matters  ss  a  way 
of  aasnlng  stability  to  interested  foreign  In- 
vestors who  offer  the  possibility  of  creating 
and  employment  opporttml- 


The  Committee  concurs  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  not  to  finalise  the  pending 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  with  Panama 
untfl  the  two  outstanding  disputes  are  re- 
solved. It  understands  furtho'  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing letter,  takea  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  extending  CBI  boief  its  to  Panama 
should  tt  be  established  that  the  properties 
were  nattanaUaed.  expropriated,  or  other- 
wiae  aelMd.  and  Panama  refuses  good  faith 
efforts  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Committee 
intends  this  subsection  to  be  interpreted  ac- 
cordingly. 


WaaMngton.  D.C 

Bon.  RooBT 

tDoli. 

K5L  Senate 

Disa  Sbuxob  Dolt  In  your  marfc-up  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  InitiaUve  legislation, 
the  quedJon  of  outstanding  investment  dis- 
putes was  ralaed  and  the  Department  of 
State  promlaed  to  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  letter  clarifying  how  the  CBI  legisla- 
tlon  miiht  help  us  resolve  outstanding  dis- 
putes. 

The  Administration  has  acted  strongly  to 
enoonrage  a  settlement  of  VS.  dtlsen 
dalms  in  the  Boston-Panama  and  Citricos 
de  ChMqul.  S.A..  esses.  In  the  Boston- 
Panaarn  ease.  Department  of  State  officials 
obtained  eonmttments  at  the  highest  level 
from  the  Panamanian  Government  that 


they  woukl  proeeed  to  aettle  the  claim.  Al- 
though the  Oovemment  of  Panama  has  not 
yet  settled  the  matter  as  pronlaed.  It  has  es- 
tablished a  nwnmlstliT  to  review  the  case. 

While  awaiting  the  reaults  of  the  review, 
we  continue  to  express  high-level  Interest  in 
all  outstanding  cases  snd  have  linked  these 
outstanding  Investment  disputes  to  the  Id- 
lateral  investment  treaty,  to  the  deaignation 
process  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
legislatinn  and  to  other  issues. 

As  soon  as  the  CBI  legislation  is  passed, 
the  Department  wHl  aend  a  high-level  team 
to  each  country  to  discuss  the  designation 
process.  Phst  on  the  agenda  of  the  team  to 
visit  Panama  wiU  be  diseussion  of  all  out- 
standing investment  disputes.  We  wiU  advise 
the  Panamanians  that  should  it  be  estab- 
lished that  the  propoties  were  nationalised, 
expromlated  or  otherwiae  seised,  snd  if 
good  faith  efforts  to  resolve  these  disputes 
as  they  promlaed  can  no  longer  be  expected, 
then  we  would  not  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  grant  a  waiver  under  loacb). 
Sincnely. 

JAMBH.  liXCBSL. 

Deputt/  AaaUtant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affain. 

(3)  The  etnaUrw  muat  act  in  good  faith  in 
reeogniMing  aa  binding,  or  in  enforcing,  ar- 
bitrai  awarda  in  favor  of  U.S.  cUisens.— This 
may  occur,  for  exsmple,  where  the  dispu- 
tants agreed  to  submit  the  controversy  to  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  arbitral  panel. 

(4)  The  countrg  muat  not  grant  preferen- 
tial trade  treatment  to  their  importa  ofprod- 
wetafrom  a  developed  eountrg.  if  that  treat- 
ment atgnifieanttii  and  adveraeli/  affeeta  V.S. 
commerce— The  Committee  encourages 
other  developed  countries  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  the  Caribbean  Basin  nations,  and 
some  in  fact  do.  But  this  assistance  should 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
The  Committee  believes  that  if  a  benefici- 
ary nation  takes  advantage  of  preferential 
access  to  the  VS.  market,  it  should  not  inju- 
riously discriminate  sgataits  U.S.  exporters 
in  favor  of  other  developed  country  suppli- 
ers. 

(5)  The  government  of  an  aigible  country 
mtut  refrain  from  broadcaattng  materiata 
belonging  to  U.S.-eop»right  ovnera  vithout 
their  expreu  coiuent— This  provision  re- 
sponds to  an  unfair  practice  ttiat  Increasing- 
ly threatens  serious  Injury  to  significant 
V&  trade  interests.  These  Interests  are  the 
commercial  opportunities  inhering  In  pro- 
tected intellectual  property;  the  unfair  prac- 
tice is  the  unauthorised  appropriation  of 
that  property  for  uncompensated— and 
often  competing— uses.  The  pirating  of  pat- 
ented, copyrighted,  or  trademarked  material 
not  only  deprives  the  owners  of  tha  profits 
of  their  effort,  but  It  discourages  innova- 
tion; causes  widespread  brand  disparage- 
ment where,  for  example,  copied  articles  are 
Inferior,  not  backed  by  normal  service,  or  do 
not  si^isfy  product  claims;  and  unfairly  dis- 
torts trade  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  spurred  by  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated and  available  technologies,  a  relative- 
ly new  aspect  of  these  unfair  trade  practices 
is  the  interoeptlcm  and  rebroadcast  of  satel- 
lite signals  containing  copyrighted  materi- 
als, like  the  more  simple  rebroadcast  of 
copyrighted  materials  obtained  through 
other  means,  satellite  signal  piracy  denies 
the  rightful  owners  the  benef iU  of  their  cre- 
ation, and  by  extension,  sdversely  affects 
U.S.  trade  interesU  represented  by  the  sub- 
stantial export  markets  for  these  products. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  these 
practices  are  Increasing,  and  Indeed  are  oc- 


curring In  the  nations  that  may  aodc  the 
beneflU  of  the  CBL  In  partieular.  the  Ja- 
maican Broadcasting  Corporatkin.  a  •ovem- 
ment«wned  monopoly,  is  Intaieepttng  UJB. 
domestic  satellite  signals  carrying  copy- 
righted programs  and  rebroafdeasting  them 
for  profit  without  the  copyright  owners' 
consent  and  without  oompenaatkn.  Else- 
where In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  private  con- 
cerns are  *''»g»g*"g  in  similar  unfair  acts. 
Testimony  to  the  Committee  alleged  that  In 
at  least  six  countries  (Panama,  Bellae.  Hon- 
duras, the  Bahamas,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Costa  Rica),  private  buslneasmen 
have  establlahed  pay  cable  or  subscrlptian 
television  systems  relying,  at  least  In  part, 
on  the  unauthorlaed  Interception  and  re- 
broadcast of  iMDgrams  carried  on  U.S.  do- 
mestic satellite  signals. 

VS.  motion  picturea.  television  programs, 
and  other  copyrighted  program  matnial  are 
valuable  assets  that  should  be  protected 
against  unauthorlaed  use.  It  is  in  the  trade 
intoesU  of  the  United  Statea  to  do  so.  As 
the  Secretary  of  State  testified  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  also  in  the  interests  of  develop- 
ing countries  to  respect  those  property 
rights  if  they  wish  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
being  a  relialde  trading  partner  and  of  at- 
tracting foreign  Investment.  The  Committee 
therefore  endorses  strongly  the  principles 
undertying  the  eligit>ility  criteria  of  this  sec- 
tion 2ia(bX5)  and  of  its  companion  section 
3ia(cX»). 

As  described  below,  certain  of  the  eligibU- 
Ity  requirements  of  section  212(b)  may  be 
waived  if  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  overall  national  Interest.  As  submit- 
ted, &  544  did  not  include  this  fifth  eliglbO- 
Ity  requirement  among  those  that  could  be 
waived.  Secretary  of  the  State  Shults.  while 
expressing  the  Administration's  intention  to 
seek  satisfactory  protection  for  VS.  copy- 
right owners,  stated  his  preference  for  In- 
cluding this  eligibility  criterion  smong  those 
that  are  subject  to  waiver  in  the  overall  na- 
tional interest.  The  Committee  amended  S. 
5M  In  accord  with  his  view. 

The  Committee,  however,  understands 
that  the  parties  to  the  particular  dispute  in- 
volving the  Jamaican  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion are  continuing  to  seek  an  amicable  res- 
olution of  their  differences  over  what  can  be 
broadcast  and  at  what  level  of  compensa- 
tion. The  Committee  further  sought  and  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  Department  of 
State,  ss  foUows,  that  it  will  Insist  that  the 
rights  of  U.S.  copyright  owners  be  respect- 
ed. 

U.S.  DiTAKnairr  or  State. 

ASSISTAMT  SBCaXTA«T  OP  STATI 

roa  Iirm-AiiBUCAH  Appaixs, 
Waahington.  D.C.  May  12. 1»»3. 

Hon.  ROBKBT  DOLX, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Ma.  CBAmtAii:  Purther  to  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Shults  in  his  April  13  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Pinance, 
we  believe  that  It  would  be  constructive  to 
Include  Sec.  103(bK5)  of  S.  S44,  which  re- 
lates to  the  unauthorised  use  of  satellite  sig- 
nals, among  the  subsections  which  may  be 
waived  by  the  President  if  he  determines 
that  it  Is  In  the  national  economic  or  securi- 
ty Interest  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  with  his 
reasons  therefor. 

At  this  Ume,  Sec.  102(bX5)  affecU  only  Ja- 
maica. Notwithstanding  our  important  na- 
tional security  interest  in  Jamaica's  contin- 
ued economic  progress,  if  waiver  authority 
is  included  In  the  legislation,  we  would  Insist 


that  the  interest  of  AoMrfean  copyright 
owners  vID  be  proteetad  In  regard  to  both 
the  punwIasWe  scope  of  •CQuWtkiaa  ■»»«< 


Stnoerely. 

Tlie  CommMtoe  does  not  espeet  CBI 
fits  to  be  extended  unless  these 
arekept. 

(6)  A  country  muat  cooperate  wUk  CUL  ef- 
forta  to  tnt$rdiet  imlaatfU  tMreoMos  traf- 
JldefMg.—rb»  Committee  amandad  &  844  to 
taidude  thla  criterion,  whldi  Is  the  aaaae  as 
the  provisiaii  condltlanlnc  the  recelpC  of 
bentftts  udder  the  OSP  (1»  njB.C. 
a46a(bX8)).  The  Committee  reeognkM  that 
gi  fVTti  anfntr  cannot  always  oontrol  narootr 
tes  traffic  calglnatliw  within  their  lands. 
Neverthdesit  helpful  asslatanwt  to  U.8.  au- 
thorities can  and  should  be  rendered.  The 
President  wtl  mnsldw  sodi  taetors  In  his 
determlnatkm  whether  "adequate  steps"  are 
being  taken  to  cooperate  In  oombattlng  this 
threat  to  the  United  Statea 

(7)  The  eountry  mmat  be  a  jMrfy  to  on 
agreement  rtgarMng  Ote  estroMtUm  of  VS. 
cUiseiu.— Althou^  most  081  benefldary 
countries  ar«  party  to  such  agreementa.  the 
Committee  kitends  this  provision  to  rein- 
force Uj&  efforts  to  gain  the  return  of  pei^ 
tfoam  flecdng  this  country  to  avoid  arrest  or 

\  IBpirtBtWlHl  Will 

As  in  other  trade  and  eeanamlc  asslstanoe 
IKOgrams.  ladudlng  the  OSP.  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (3).  and  (5)  of  the  above  dlglbillty 
criteria  may  be  waived  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  to  do  ao  Is  In  the  national  eco- 
nomic or  aedurity  Intereat  and  notUlea  the 
Congress  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Given 
the  broad  nlitlonal  security  and  economic 
interesta  of  the  United  Statea  In  the  success 
of  the  CBI,  It  may  be  appropriate  to  exer- 
dae  this  wahw  in  some  critical  drcum- 
stanoes.  The  Committee  doea  not  envlalon 
this  to  be  the  case,  for  fxample.  under  cur- 
rent dreunatances  with  regard  to  the 
matter  described  above  InvoMng  the  inter- 
edition  of  sMeUite  signals  by  the  Jamaican 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  or  with  regard  to 
the  two  long-standing  expropriation  cases 
Involving  the  Government  of  Panama. 

Subaeetion  (c):  Diaeretionary  tUgibUity 
criteria 

In  addition  to  the  specific  dlglbillty  crite- 
ria deeeribed  in  section  21S(b>.  subsection  (c) 
enumerates  several  other  fketors  the  Pred- 
dent  must  consider  In  determining  whether 
to  proclaim  a  nation  eligible  for  subtitle  A's 
benefits.  In  general,  these  criteria  are  de- 
signed to  enaure  that  the  nations  are  engag- 
ing in  markei^irlented  polidea  and  praetkses 
that  will  allAw  CBI  benefits  to  work,  snd 
that  are  compatlMf  with  the  taitereats  of 
the  United  Statea. 

Theae  condderaUons  are  not  binding,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  on  the  President. 
But  they  do  constitute  a  slgnlfloant  state- 
ment about  the  program's  objectives  and 
the  sincerity  of  those  natiana  that  wish  to 
benefit  from  It  The  Committee  antldpatea 
and  the  bill  requires  that  the  President  will 
"^mt^itmr  fuii|r  those  f actOTs  lu  rsadiing  his 
ellgfbaity  determinattona.  In  regard  to  crite- 
rion 10.  the  extent  to  whldt  a  country  is 
prepared  to  dooperate  In  the  administration 
of  this  title,  the  Coumlttee  Intends  that 
among  other  typea  of  oooperatlon.  the 
Freaklent  wquld  aeek  assurances  of  assist- 
anee  in  verifying  that  the  origin  require- 
ments of  section  21S(aXlXB)  are  obaerved. 


ambmetton  Id):  MtFN  treatment  for  insalar 

POSSCSSlOM 

nodnots  Imported  from  the  insular  pos- 
sedtaBa  currently  an  subject  to  UFH  duty 
ratSB  if  they  contain  greater  than  80  percent 
fonigb  value  (70  percent  for  watehea);  if 
their  ftMdgn  content  Is  less,  the  products 
enter  duty-free.  This  subsection  Is  Intended 
to  ensure  that  audi  products  receive  treat- 
ment at  least  as  favorable  as  Imports  from 
the  CBI  beneficiary  countries,  and  there- 
fore maintain  thdr  competitive  podtlon. 
Thus,  any  product  that  may  enter  duty-free 
from  a  benefldary  country  will  receive 
equivalent  treatment  If  Imported  from  an 
taiNlar  poastasion,  This  subsection  should 
be  read  In  conjunction  with  sectltm  214. 
which  Uberallaea  the  rule  of  origin  for  prod- 
ueta  Imported  directly  from  the  insular  pos- 


aubeeetion  (e):  Terminatton  ofttUgiJbUUy 

The  requirements  of  eligibility  for  CSI 
bwients  are  not  Intended  to  apply  only  to 
the  President's  Initial  determinations  Thus. 
If  subsequent  actions  of  a  beneficiary  coun- 
try are  audi  that  it  would  have  been  ineligi- 
ble In  the  first  Instanrr.  sulMection  (e)  re- 
quires the  President  to  withdraw  or  to  sus- 
pend Its  diglbOity. 
SecMoM  Z13  (lOgible  artUAea) 

Once  drrignsted  ss  eligible  under  section 
212.  and  as  long  ss  it  maintains  that  status, 
a  benefldary  country  may  export  any  arti- 
de  to  this  country  duty-free,  subject  to  cer- 
tain exceptions,  source  requirements,  snd 
import  si^eguard  restrictions.  Section  213 
establishes  theae  limitations 

Subsection  (a/:  Rule  of  origin 

This  subsection  sets  forth  rules  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  particular  article  for 
iriiidi  duty-i^ee  treatment  is  sought  quali- 
flea  as  a  product  sourced  in  the  eligible 
countries.  The  rules  of  origin  are  (1)  that 
the  srtlde  must  be  inqwrted  directly  from  a 
benefldary  country,  and  (2)  it  must  contain 
at  least  38  percent  cumulative  local  value- 
added  within  the  eligible  Basin  countries 
(Idus  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands), 
IB  percent  of  which  can  be  of  VS.  origin. 
This  percentage  is  the  same  percent  rule  as 
in  the  Generalised  System  of  Preferences, 
except  for  the  allowance  for  UJS.  value  and 
for  cumulation.  The  qualifying  cumulative 
value  is  the  sum  of  the  cost  or  value  of  ma- 
terials produced  in  the  beneficiary  countries 
(defined  to  indude  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islsnds)  plus  the  direct  costs  of  proc- 
esstaig  there.  "Direct  costs  of  processing  op- 
erddons"  further  is  defined  to  indude 
actual  labor  and  equipment  costs  directly  al- 
locable to  the  specific  merchandise,  and  to 
exdude  indirect  costs  such  ss  profits  and 
genoal  business  expenses. 

PInally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  promulgate  regulaUons  to  implement 
these  rules,  in  accord  with  standard  U.S. 
praetloe.  These  rules  shall  provide  that  the 
artide  must  be  wholly  the  growth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  a  beneficiary  country,  or 
a  new  or  different  artide  of  commerce  pro- 
duced In  it  ^Mdfically,  this  formulation  ex- 
dudea  products  merely  packaged  or  com- 
bined in  the  country,  or  merely  diluted  by  a 
liquid  that  does  not  materially  alter  the  ar- 
ticle's easential  character. 

Theae  specific  rules  are  designed  to  pre- 
dude  the  posdbility  of  the  boieficiary  coun- 
tries serving  as  mere  conduits  for  srtides 
that  in  reality  originate  outside  the  region. 
FUrthw,  by  induding  vslue  added  in  Puerto 
Rloo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  United  States,  these  rules  will 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  V&  dtlams  to  ben- 


efit from  participating  In  the  increased  de- 
velopment the  CBI  should  indte. 

Subsection  (b):  Sxceptiona 

Because  they  are  covered  by  other  import 
arrangements  or  are  particularly  import 
sendttve.  certain  products  are  q>eciflcally 
exempt  from  the  President's  authority  to 
prodatm  duty-free  treatment  under  this 
bilL  Tltese  are:  (1)  textOe  and  appard  Items 
that  are  subject  to  textile  sgreements;  (2) 
certain  articles  that  are  not  GSP-eUgible 
(footwear,  handbags,  luggage,  flat  goods, 
work  itoves,  snd  leather  wearing  appardK 
(3)  containnized  tuna,  snd  (4)  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  These  products  ac- 
counted for  apfHTOXimately  61  percent  of 
total  VS.  imports  from  the  region  In  1082. 
Of  this  amount,  petroleum  accounts  for  86 
percent. 

Textile  and  appard  products  "subject  to 
textile  sgreements"  sre  artides  covered  by 
the  Arrangemmt  Regarding  Intematlanal 
Trade  in  TextQes  (the  "MulU-Plbre  Ar- 
rsngemmt."  or  MPA)  (25  VST  1001;  TIAS 
7840).  These  artides  are  deeeribed  in  head- 
note  0.  sdiedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedulta  of 
the  United  States  (T8US).  Pursuant  to  the 
MFA.  which  is  associated  with  the  General 
Agreemoit  on  Tariffs  snd  Trade,  most  VS 
Imports  of  textile  snd  appard  products  are 
governed  by  bUatoral  quota  agreements 
with  the  principal  exporting  countries. 
Three  CBI  beneficiary  countries— Costa 
Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti- 
are  parties  to  such  sgreements.  While  duties 
on  these  products  will  not  be  suspended 
under  this  bill,  the  Administration  has 
stated  its  Intention  to  negotiate  more  favor- 
able treatment  for  the  CBI  countries  within 
overall  U.S.  textiles  trade  policy. 

The  artides  exempted  by  paragraph  (2) 
are  ones  produced  by  highly  labor-lntendve 
industries  that  have  denumstrated  sustained 
Import  sendttvity.  The  bUl  extends  their 
OSP-exonpt  status  to  the  CBL  Only  those 
products  smong  the  described  categories 
that  are  OSP-ineliglble  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment.  whether  by  statute  or  administra- 
tive actions,  are  exempt.  These  are  items  de- 
scribed in  the  TSUS  ss  follows:  TSUS  items 
700.05-700.27.  700.20-700.53.  700.56-700.85 
(nonrubber  and  footwear,  except  soils); 
705.35.  705.85.  705.86  (certain  leather  and 
rubber  or  plastic  gloves);  706.05-706.16. 
706.21-706.32.  706.34.  706.36.  706.38.  706.41. 
706.43.  706.55.  706.62  (luggsge.  handbags, 
and  flat  goods);  and  791.76  (certain  leather 
wearing  apparel). 

Prepared  or  preserved  tuna  is  also  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  potentially  high 
growth  of  Imports  relative  to  consumption, 
and  the  importance  of  the  Industry  to  the 
economies  of  Puerto  Rico  snd  American 
R^mivt  This  i>aragrM>h  refers  to  articles  en- 
compassed by  TSUS  items  112.30  snd  112.34. 

The  exdudon  of  petroleum  and  petrole- 
um products  derives  from  the  unique  nature 
of  trade  in  those  products  snd  the  overall 
national  policy  affecting  than.  Duties  are 
not  significant  on  these  items.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  substantial  refining  capadty  In  the 
rt«ion.  and  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to 
mix  Isjge  amounts  of  oil  produced  outside 
the  region  with  oil  of  U.8.  and  local  origin, 
and  satisfy  the  35  percent  value-added  rule 
of  origin.  This  would  encourage  greato'  oil 
Imports  at  a  time  when  Imports  are  falling 
and  national  security  concerns  dictate  en- 
couragonent  of  that  trend.  Purther.  be- 
cause refining  operation^  are  not  labor  in- 
tendve,  duty-free  access  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  U.S.  market  is  unlikely  to  en- 
courage Job  creation  In  the  benefldary 
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Tbe  Oamntttae  therefore  oon- 
i^ttmi.  ttMee  ttcBM  u*  pmwrly  ez- 
tnmVtm  ihwMom  o<  title  tlUe.  To 
the  «st«Bt  endi  produete  aaj  raeetve  dnty- 
frae  tnataeDt  anltr  other  provtaloiie  of 
tov.  thie  title  vfD  have  no  effect. 

fe/:  8*aUt  food  prodKcHtm 


The  dutf-tree  treatment  afforded  by  the 
<7fff  n^r  eiwnwifi*  aone  InBieaeert  produc- 
ttoo  of  awar  and  beef  produeU  In  the  bene- 
flelary  conntrtaa.  To  the  extent  thle  createe 
CBployBMnt  opportunltlea  and  fj*-**'—'*'^ 
growth,  tt  te  an  expected  and  deeirable 
teanlt  of  the  procram.  Becauae  of  the  poor 
level  of  acrteultural  development  In  the 
nglcn.  hoverer.  and  in  view  of  the  ooun- 
tilea'  expioelve  popnlatlnn  growth,  tt  would 
be  InenHMcot  with  the  goala  of  the  pro- 
giam  If  liMTTtatr*  eaah  crop  production  for 
export  dhplaeed  needed  food  cropa.  It  la  the 
porpoee  of  thle  mbeertlnn  to  mitigate  that 


As  a  eondltlan  of  continued  ellgitaillty  for 
cm  beneflta-but  not  aa  a  precondition  to 
itiMlgiMtlnn  ■  benefidary  country  muat 
prepare  a  "Stable  Food  Prodoctlon  Plan" 
a*mi.  win  deaertbe  what  meaauree  It  wQl 
follow  to  enure  that  the  duty-tree  treat- 
ment provided  by  thla  title  wm  not  eauae  In- 
creaaed  prodoetlan  of  eugar  and  beef  prod- 
neta  advetaely  affecting  current  levels  of 
food  production  and  nutrition.  The  idan 
miat  be  submitted  to  the  Prealdent  for  ap- 
proval wtthln  M  days  of  lU  deslgnatlan  as  a 
benefUary  country.  The  Prealdent  will 
yn^mMtw  the  {dans'  tanplementatlon.  and 
leport  WemilaDy  to  the  Oongrem  on  them. 
PUlnre  to  Implement  a  plan  succeestully 
win  rcanlt  In  t-t— '■*'*«  of  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  sugar  and  beef  prodncta. 

The  Coaamlttee  reoognlam  that  many  fac- 
tors affect  levda  of  food  and  cash  crop  pro- 
duction, and  that  Inereasea  In  the  latter  will, 
among  other  benefits,  generate  wealth  that 
can  be  r-r— *«*■**  for  needed  food  products. 
SmOx  country  can  beat  decide  on  Its  own 
how  to  — »«i»««^  lu  agricultural  reeouroea. 
and  the  rifhkiit  will  take  each  country's 
Individual  rituation  into  account  In  deter- 
minliw  the  adequacy  of  theee  plana.  Never- 
tbdeas.  this  provision  should  Insure  overaU 
that  the  C8I  avoids  sn  unfortunate  by- 
prodoct  of  Its  primary  development  pur- 


^■toeeMoR    tdl:   Special    prooMoiu   fitr 


Secttaa  aiMd)  of  the  bill  ivovMes  special 
rulea  to  ensure  that  duty-tree  treatment  ex- 
tended to  Imparts  of  sugar  under  the  bill  do 
not  Interfere  with  or  Impair  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  sugar  manrtat^id  by  Con- 


Uhder  current  law.  Imports  of  sugar  are 
anhjeet  to  a  column  1  (most-favored-nation) 
rate  of  duty  of  lA  cents  per  pound,  which 
the  Presktait  has  authority  to  lower  to 
MM  centa  per  pound.  Under  Headnote  2, 
subpart  IWA).  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
tfhfit"!—  <rf  the  United  States  (T8US).  the 
rmshtmir  Is  also  authocind  to  proclaim 
dotlaa  and  quotaa  on  imported  sugar.  Such 
qootaa  were  in  fitet  hnpnaed  on  Ifay  5. 1M3 
hy  the  nwMnnf  If  In  the  future  the  Presl- 
dant  iiimiiiiirl  the  current  quota  program, 
then  there  would  stffl  be  a  woridwlde  quoU 
on  Inportad  sugar  of  6.9  million  short  tana. 


.  section  23  of  the  Agrleul- 

Act  of  IMS  (7  U.S.C.  «M). 

on  the  basia  of  an  invea- 

by  the  UJB.  Intanatkm- 

(rrC).  regulate  oom- 


taral 
the 


alTtade 


modtty  tanports  whenever  he  finds  that  audi 
tanporta  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  materi- 
ally to  interfere  with  commodity  price  sup- 
port pragraoM  vt  the  UUted  Statea.  Section 
3S  feea.  wfaldi  are  wt  UJB.  duties  for  the 
purpoae  of  any  international  oMlgatlnns  of 
the  United  Statea.  may  not  exceed  BO  per- 
cent  od  votomn  of  Imports  during  a  repre- 
sentative period:  section  23  quotas  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitation.  Currently,  there 
la  a  section  23  finding  In  effect  with  respect 
to  Imported  sugar. 

Finally,  sugar  Is  a  product  that  may  be 
the  subject  of  duty-free  treatment  under 
Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  Qener- 
aliaed  System  of  Preferenoee  or  "OSP")  sub- 
ject to  certain  condltlona.  OOP  does  not  tree 
products  tram  current  headnote  quotas  or 
quotas  or  fees  Imposed  under  section  23.  At 
the  time  the  Committee  considered  the  MU. 
all  countrlea  that  could  be  dealgnated  pursu- 
ant to  seetlon  103  of  the  bOl  that  export 
sugar  to  the  United  States  receive  OSP 
duty-tree  treatment  for  their  sugar  except 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Dominican 
RepuUlc  doea  not  receive  this  benefit  under 
OSP  because  its  exports  of  sugar  in  1903  ex- 
ceeded ]lmrtf**~"  on  OSP  ImporU  imposed 
under  section  504(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (the  competitive  need  limitations). 
Theee  Umltatkna.  In  summary,  are  that 
OSP  treatment  la  denied  If  U3.  Imports  of  a 
product  from  a  OSP  benefidary  country 
exceed  SO  percent  of  XSJ&.  imports  of  the 
product  or  that  country's  exports  of  that 
product  exceed  a  dollar  flgure  which  In- 
Licasra  «"wn«iiy  and  was  at  the  time  the 
bOl  waa  approved  about  $63  million. 

Suboectlon  319(d)  provides  special  rules 
that  apidy  to  sugars,  syrups,  and  molawwi 
dasBlfled  undCT  TSU8  Items  155.30  and 
155J0  when  there  Is  In  effect  a  section  33 
proclamation.  However,  nothing  in  the  sub- 
section disturbs  any  such  proclamation: 
Indeed,  under  subsection  313(g)  of  the  bill, 
no  section  33  fee  or  quota  may  be  affected 
by  any  CBI  decision.  Moreover,  under  sub- 
section 31S(dX4)  of  the  bill,  no  action  under 
any  part  of  subsection  313(d)  can  result  in  a 
greater  quantity  of  sugar,  syrups,  and  mo- 
laases  bc^  imported  from  any  one  country 
than  would  be  permitted  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  such  as  under  Headnote  3  de- 
scribed above. 

However,  the  UUe  does  provide  several 
special  rules  for  beneficiary  country  sugar 
exporters 

First,  for  most  beneficiary  countrlea.  this 
title  authorlaea  duty-free  treatment  for 
sugar  on  the  same  basis  as  It  is  available 
under  the  OSP.  with  two  exceptions.  First, 
under  subsection  319(dXlXA).  the  President 
may  suvend  or  adjust  upward  the  competi- 
tive need  limitation  on  value  (but  not  the 
penentage  limitation)  if  he  finds  this  will 
not  interfere  with  the  sugar  price  support 
program  and  that  it  Is  appnq^late  In  light 
of  matket  conditions. 

Second,  under  subsection  31S(dKlXB).  a 
country  may  elect  to  seek,  and  the  Prealdent 
may  decide  to  grant,  a  fecial  quota  on 
sugar  imports  from  that  country.  Both  of 
tbeae  actions  require  that  the  reoommenda- 
'  tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Aviculture  be  con- 
sidered, and  of  course,  no  Increases  In  duty- 
free sugar  are  possible  beyond  Headnote  3 
or  section  33  limits,  if  any. 

Under  subsection  31S(dX3).  three  coun- 
tries have  9eeial  rules  appllcablf  to  them 
for  the  mason  that  they  are.  at  the  time 
thli  bOl  li  being  considered.  In  excem  of 
OSP  competitive  need  llmitatlflns  (and 
theref on  aro  not  receiving  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  OSP)  or  have  recently  needed 


thto  Umlt  For  theae  three 
Dominican     RepuhUe. 

rsiiaiiia    llMiiii  are  abaotatto ^ 

fl,t,Mlff**"^  In  rvM"***^  SlMdXa)  of  tha 
bOl  of.  i««eetlvely.  780.000.  310.000.  and 
100.000  metric  tana.  Again,  however,  if 
either  Headnote  3  or  section  quotas  are  in 
effect  at  levds  below  the  amounts  set  out 
for  those  three  countries,  than  audi  a  quota 
would  override  this  law  and  li  eoatroUlng. 

Under  subsectkm  31S(dXS).  the  President 
may  adjust  upward  further  tha  requested 
quotaa  he  can  eatabllah  under  suhaentinn 
319(dXl)  or  the  statutory  quotaa  under  sub- 
section 319(dX3)  If  this  wOl  not  mterfen 
with  UJS.  sugar  price  support  program  and 
is  appropriate  in  ll^t  of  market  condltlanB: 
or  he  may  ffp""^  duty-tree  treatment  for 
aU  ta  part  of  thla  sugar  to  protect  the  price 
support  program. 

Theae  authoritlea  to  adjust  upward  CBI 
sugar  quotaa  would  not  be  partlnilarly  ben- 
eficial under  current  oondttlans.  exo^t  to 
the  Dominican  RepubUe.  They  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  substantial  benefit  U  either  the 
OSP  expiree  in  1906  or  current  quotaa 
under  the  headnote  aro  Increased,  or  elimi- 
nated altogether.  In  any  event,  the  Commit- 
tee understands  and  expecta  that  the  price 
support  prognun  Congrem  has  prevloualy 
enacted,  and  any  such  program  Congrem 
nuor  In  the  future  enact,  will  be  defended 
under  this  bill  aa  if  tha«  wen  no  CBI  pro- 
gram. 
SatoecMon  M:  Import  rMefprovUkmt 
Under  curroit  law.  a  domeatlc  Industry  se- 
riously injiued  by  increasing  Importa  may 
petition  the  ITC  for  a  determination  to  that 
effect  and  a  recommendation  for  import 
relief.  U  the  ITC  tinds  that  increasing  im- 
ports are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
Injury  or  the  threat  thereof  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  a  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article,  then  the  ITC  must  npati  ita 
determination  to  the  Prealdent  within  0 
nMmths  after  receiving  the  petition  and  rec- 
ommend either  a  remedy  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  to  remedy  such  injury,  or  adjust- 
ment ssslstance.  In  such  caaes.  the  Preal- 
dent has  60  days  to  accept  the  ITCs  recom- 
mendation and  to  Implement  It.  to  modify 
It.  or  to  reject  it.  A  dedskm  not  to  grant 
relief  or  to  provide  it  in  a  form  or  an 
amount  dlf  f ermt  from  the  ITCs  recommen- 
dation Is  subject  to  congressional  override. 

Any  prodaomtion  issued  pursuant  to 
theae  provisions  of  law  that  Is  in  effect 
when  duty-free  treatment  under  this  Act  Is 
modaimed  with  regard  to  any  country  shall 
remain  In  effect  unlem  and  until  that  relief 
is  modified  or  terminated.  However,  under 
subsection  313(eX5).  the  President  may 
reduce  or  terminate  the  appUcation  of 
Import  relief  with  regard  to  importa  from 
benefidary  countries  prior  to  ita  scheduled 
date  pursuant  to  the  criteria  and  procedures 
of  subsections  30S(hX4)  and  303(1)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Under  theae  provisions, 
impart  relief  may  be  reduced  or  terminated 
by  the  Prealdent  when  he  determines  after 
taking  into  consideration  advice  reodved 
from  the  ITC  under  subsection  (1).  and  after 
seeking  the  advice  of  the  Secretariea  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  that  reduction  or  ter- 
mination is  in  the  national  tntereat  Under 
subaectlon  303(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
the  ITC  is  required  to  keep  all  import  rdlef 
under  review  and  advlae  the  President  of  ita 
Judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
of  the  extoMian.  reduction,  or  termination 
of  the  relief.  This  may  occur  uponthe  re- 
quest of  the  Presldait,  upon  the  ITCs  own 


or  Upon  petttiao  of  the  Indnatiy       11w 


As  to  aitMH  that  receive  dnty-ftae  treat- 
ment and  aito  then  the  sohlset  of  Impart 
rdlef  I— *— ^"g*  after  wiaiiiawni  of  thla 
title,  aeetlan  ftlMeXS)  raqulna  that  the  ITC 
ivqpott  to  the  nnsMnnf  whether  and  to 
what  extent  tts  fbidtaiga  and  reBomrnimla- 
ttaM  apply  to  that  aittde  whtn  Imparted 
from  benefidary  aoantrtaa.  Uhder  aeetkm 
aia(eXS>.  tho  Freaidsnt  aaay  aav«nd  doty- 
frae  treatment  as  an  Import  raUof  remedy, 
thlai  aubaectfcin  would  provide  the 
t  at  tety-trae  treatmant  Is  treated 
as  an  Ineradae  in  duty  under  the  import 
rdlef  provialDna  of  the  Tkade  Act  of  1974. 
However.  u»der  subseettan  119(eX4).  no 
prodamatloo  providing  soldy  for  sunien- 
sion  of  CBl  duty-tree  traatment  may  be 
made  uhlemlthe  ITC  makea  both  an  affbm- 
attve  deteimb^ian  with  raapeet  to  the  arti- 
cle and  a  a^Muate  determlnatiwi  that  the 
aerioos  Injurtr  or  threat  thoreot  sobatantial- 
ly  caoaed  by  importa  reautts  from  the  duty- 
free treatmatit  authoslaed  by  thla  title.  An 
iaereaae  In  dutlaa  under  secttaiB  901-303  of 
the  Trade  Alct  of  1974  eonplad  with  a  sus- 
pension of  duty-tree  treatmant  would  not 
require  this  addttlonaHTC  finding. 

As  to  Import  relief  in  effect  with  reelect 
to  a  Carlbbeon  Basin  prodDCt  at  the  ttane  itf 
enactment  of  this  bfU.  this  auhaectinn  au- 
thorlaea the  Prealdent  to  reduoe  or  to  eUml- 
nate  the  reUef  sdecttvdy  for  the  producto 
originating  In  benefidary  countries  if  he  fol- 
lows the  criteria  and  proeedurm  of  subaee- 
tiona  309(h)  and  209(1)  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  23SS  (h).  (1». 

SvimMon  (fl:  PerUMUt  prodmeta 

Because  of  the  irr^arable  oonaequencea 
that  duty-free  treatment  may  espwrially 
portend  f w  perishable  agricultural  oommod- 
itles.  this  subsection  provides  a  iciedal 
ff^ft^mntmnt  by  whlch  pioduoers  of  audi 
modueto  m*y  sedi  provisional  protection 
pending  the  outcome  of  narmal  impart 
rdlef  procedures.  These  vedal  proeedurm 
are  avaOabla  only  with  regnrd  to  the  follow- 
ing products:  (1)  live  plants;  (3)  fresh  or 
diilled  vegetables:  (3)  fresh  mushrooms:  (4) 
trcah  fruit:  (5)  fresh  cut  fBowera:  and  (6) 
concentrated  dtrus  fruit  Juices.  These  items 
are  spedfiaaiy  defined  in  the  subsection  by 
TSUS  category. 

Under  thla  emergency  prooedure,  in  addi- 
tion to  tnint  a  petition  for  rdlef  with  the 
Intematlontf  Trade  OommlSBlan  pursuant 
to  aeetkm  301  of  the  1974  Ttade  Act.  a  pro- 
ducer of  a  Uke  w  directly  coaapetittve  per- 
iahable  product  may  petition  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conslrtw  emeigency  relief. 
This  petition  may  be  toed  at  any  time 
during  the  pendency  of  the  aection  201  mo- 
ceedlng.  Wlttiin  14  daya  of  filing,  the  Secre- 
tary must  drtennlne  whether  or  not  to  reo- 
onunend  to  the  President  that  emergency 
action  be  taken.  He  wlU  make  an  affirmative 
recommendOtlon  if  he  has  reaaon  to  believe 
that  a  perishable  product  to  which  thla  sec- 
tkm  apirilea  Is  bdng  imported  In  such  tn- 
tuiaifMl  qumittttea  as  to  be  a  substantial 
cauae  of  anlous  injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to 
the  petitiosdng  industry.  If  the  Secretary 
makea  this  afflrmattve  recommendation,  the 
President  oKwt  within  7  daya  either  deto^ 
mine  not  to  act.  or  to  prodalm  a  wlMidrawal 
of  the  duty-free  treatment  afforded  by  this 
bOL  auergOncy  rdlef  prodatmed  by  the 
rroriiknt  shall  end  iHien  (1)  the  inveatlgar 
tlon  under  oectlon  301  condudea  and  rdlef 
to  prodalmed  or  denied,  or  (3)  whenever  the 
rraddent  fetenntaMa  that,  becauae  of 
ft»^iigmi  dseumstanoea.  such  relief  to  no 
■warranted. 


and  procedures  of  thta 
provision  are  patterned  after  ex- 
.  tawort  rdlef  laws;  specifically,  aection 
101  and  aeetlan  33  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Justaaent  AeL  The  practice  under  thoee  laws 
dMold  guide  tts  intopretation. 

Hm  Oaomlttee  Intends  that  thto  emer- 
geney  madianism  be  utillaed  to  afford  a  par- 
tleolariy  vufawraUe  dam  of  petitlonen  the 
oppartanlty  to  take  advantage  of  nonnal 
Import  rdlef  procedurea.  The  latter  ordinar- 
ily require  an  inveatigation  and  detennlna- 
tlan  period  of  6  months— a  period  that,  for 

jffrtAmham  pwMliMsta,  may  WMMter  mtiailllMful 

reUef  Oluaary.  Thto  subsection  simply  af- 
fords an  opportunity  In  meritorious  drcum- 
stanoas  to  restore  MFN  tariff  treatment 
until  a  final  decision  on  relief  can  be 
rciaftMirt  By  doing  ao.  the  title  protecta  do- 
mmtn  against  Injurious  Import 
that  may  have  irreparable  oonse- 


AiteacMoR  (a):  Section  22  feea  and  ouotaa 
As  ilfarrllifiil  above  with  regard  to  subsee- 
ttan 319(d).  section  33  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjutment  Act  of  1933  (7  U.aC.  634)  au- 
thorlBH  the  Preddent  to  impose  import  fees 
and  quotas  on  producta  that  are  bdng  im- 
parted in  drcumdances  rendering  Ineffec- 
tive (or  tending  to  do  so)  a  domestic  price 
support  program,  or  reducing  substantially 
the  dowwisttr  production  of  producta  sup- 
ported by  such  a  program.  Fees  imposed 
under  section  33  may  not  be  more  than  50 
percent  ad  valorem,  and  quotas  must  be  at 
least  SO  percent  of  the  import  levd  during  a 
repreaentatlve  period.  At  the  presoit  time. 
feea  on  Imported  sugar  are  In  effect  pursu- 
ant to  thto  law. 

Subsection  (g)  makes  dear  that  fees  and 
quotas  are  to  be  Impoaed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 22  without  regard  to  the  prodamaUon 
authority  of  thto  bUL  Thus.  Imiwrta  of  com- 
modities may  enter  the  United  States  duty- 
tree  pursuant  to  section  211,  but  neverthe- 
lem  be  subject  to  fees,  as  are  all  other  im- 
ports of  the  same  commodity.  The  boiefid- 
ary  countries  will  i»i*i»it*hi  a  relative  duty 
advantage  over  other  imports,  and  the 
President  wOl  be  able  to  employ  section  23 
as  intended,  to  protect  price  support  pro- 


SecHoii  214  (Meature*  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Insular  PoueieiotuJ 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  toritory  of  the  VJB.  Virgin  Islands 
enjoy  the  preferential  access  to  the  UJS. 
market  the  CBI  would  extend  in  part  to  the 
Basin  countries.  Both  slso  are  subject  to 
UjS.  ititwiwintn  wsge  Isws,  mvlronmental 
regulations,  and  other  laws  that  impact 
upon  bustnea  there  but  wlU  not  apply  to 
the  benefidary  countries.  Thus,  while  they 
supptHt  the  CBI.  the  gover^menta  of  Puerto 
Rico  »»*«<  the  Virgin  Islands  are  ooncemed 
about  poadble  adverse  impacto  of  the  pro- 
gram. Title  n  4'otit»inii  aeveral  provtoions  in- 
tended to  benefit  them  specifically:  most 
are  tat  thto  section.  Ortain  of  these  meas- 
urea  alao  are  intended  to  ensure  toeatment 
of  producta  from  Insular  possesdons  outdde 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  equal  to  that  of  the 
benefidary  countries. 

The  principal  XJB.  Insular  areas  are  the 
Virgin  Islanda.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and 
Puerto  Rloo.  The  Commonwealtii  of  the 
Northern  Mw»<»"*  Islands  wHl  come  imder 
UJS.  soverdgnty  upon  tomlnation  of  the 
Tniatfcatilp  Agreement,  and  wHl  be  Indud- 
ed  tat  the  insular  areas.  Puerto  Rico  main- 
tains a  oommratwealth  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 


SubaecHon  to):  Rule  cf  origin 

Artides  Imported  tram  the  insular  I 
slona.  because  they  are  outside  the  U.8.  i 
toma  territory,  are  subject  to  Mm  duty 
rates  if  they  contain  greater  than  50  percent 
foreign  value.  A  spedsl  rule  Inereaaes  thto 
limit  to  70  percent  for  watdMs  and  watdi 
movementa  If  theae  value-added  rules  are 
not  exceeded,  the  producta  enter  duty-tree. 
Puerto  Rico  to  part  of  UJS.  customs  terri- 
tory, and  duties  are  not  impnafd  on  prod- 
ucta arriving  in  the  United  States  directly 
from  there. 

Subsection  (a)  inereaaes  the  50  percent 
value-added  rule  to  70  percent  for  all  prod- 
ucta. except  ones  excluded  from  duty-tree 
treatment  under  aection  313(b).  Thus,  for 
sU  producta  for  which  thto  bOl  wOl  offer 
preferential  treatment,  subsection  (a)  will 
ensure  that  the  insular  posaesslons  receive  a 
sllahtly  more  favaraUe  rule-of -origin.  Sub- 
section 313(d).  as  described  previously,  fur- 
ther provides  that  dutlea  Impoaed  on  any 
IHttducta  satlsf  ytng  thto  rule  of  origin  shall 
receive  treatment  at  least  as  favorable  as 
provided  In  thto  act  for  benefidary  country 
exports.  Together,  theae  providons  will 
r^ii*"1^f*"  or  Improve  the  position  of  the  In- 
sular possessions  compared  to  the  benefid- 
ary countries. 

Sabsectioit  (b):  AlcohoUc  bevenoet 

Current  law  allows  UJS.  resldenta  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  directly  from  sn  in- 
sular possession  to  taring  with  them  up  to  4 
Uten  of  distiUed  sptalta  duty-free,  if  3  liten 
are  acquired  inthe  possessions.  Subsection 
(b)  will  amend  TSUS  item  813.31  to  Increase 
the  total  allowable  to  5  liters,  at  least  one  of 
wbldi  must  be  a  product  of  the  taisular  pos- 
sesdons. and  at  least  four  of  wbldi  shall  be 
acquired  In  American  Samoa.  Quam.  or  the 
U.S.  ^Hrgin  Islands.  Thto  provision  wiU  par- 
ticularly assist  the  Virgin  Islands  to  coun- 
terbalance the  potential  taicreased  competi- 
tion sridng  from  the  duty-free  trestment 
accorded  alcoholic  lieverages  produced  In 
the  benefidary  countries. 

SubaecUon  (ct:  Protection  of  rum  exdae 
tax  transfer 

This  subsection  wHl  be  explained  In  con- 
Junction  with  sectim  331  later  in  thto  report 
(C.  Explanation  of  Tax  Provisions  (subtitle 
B)). 

Subiection  <d):  Repeal  of  MTN  compenia- 
tion  authoritif 

Sectkm  1113  of  the  Trade  Agreementa  Act 
of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  8583)  authorises  the 
Preddent  to  seek  appropriatfcnis  to  be  pdd 
to  the  government  of  a  U.S.  possession  if  he 
determines  that  excise  tax  revmues  have 
tte&i  reduced  as  a  result  of  conoessians 
made  in  the  Tokyo  Round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  The  provision  was  aimed 
particularly  at  the  threat  of  revenue  lorn 
from  increased  competition  fmn  imported 
distilled  spirita  The  providon  has  not  been 
invoked. 

Because  section  221  and  214(c)  of  thto  bill 
are  Intended  to  provide  a  simpler  and  more 
direct  method  of  compensation  and  protec- 
tion, subsecticm  (d)  will  repeal  section  1113. 

^ateecHon  (ef:  Puerto  Riean  coiftee  tmifft 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  re- 
tains authority  to  impoae  separate  duties  on 
coffee  imported  tba«  pursuant  to  seetlan 
319  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980.  Thto  subsec- 
tion will  preserve  that  right,  regardlem 
whether  coffee  may  «tta-  the  United  Statea 
duty-free  pursuant  to  the  authiMlty  in 
Uon  311  of  thto  bilL 
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SvhmetUm  (/):  Import  nHef  for  potaet- 
'  proAMCtrM 

aei  of  the  Tnde  Act  of  1974  (10 
UJB.C.  mi)  MiUioclHt  the  Intematiaiua 
Tnde  nwiimlMinn  upon  petttkm  by  an 
onttty  that  ta  raprtnoUttre  of  an  induitry. 
to  condnet  an  InfeaHffMnn  Into  wlictber  an 
artlele  to  betaw  impofted  In  raeh  Increaaed 
ouantltlea  aa  to  be  a  lubitantlal  cauae  of  ae- 
rioiM  Injury,  or  the  tlueat  tbereof.  to  the 
ikainatlr  InitiMtfT  produeinc  a  like  <v  direct- 
ly oonpeClttve  artlele.  Upon  an  afflnnattve 
ITC  detamlnattnn.  the  President  may  pro- 
claim temporary  tanpwt  relief  meanires,  In- 
aaibm  hltfMr  duttaa.  In  certain  drcum- 
■tanecs.  the  ITC  may  treat  aa  the  domeatic 
Indurtry  one  or  more  producen  In  a  particu- 
lar gfflgi  up*****  area. 

Subaeetian  (f)  la  Intended  to  bring  dearly 
wttbln  the  amMt  of  aectlon  Ml  producer* 
located  In  Puerto  Rloo  and  the  Insular  pos- 
■rarifwia  By  dolnc  ao.  the  provision  ensures 
that  relief  will  be  available  to  such  produc- 
ers. Aa  their  produeU  will  often  be  in  the 
moat  directly  competitive  posture  with  the 
Imports.  It  Is  proper  that  the  ITC  consider 
their  drcumstanoes  In  reachinc  the  decision 
required  by  section  Ml. 

Sub$eetUm  (g):  Rum  MtUlaee  exemption 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(PWFCA)  appUea  to  discharges  from 
sources  In  the  Insular  jiiiaafsslnni  In  recent 
years  the  Bnvlroamental  Protection  Agency 
has  sought  to  apply  certain  FWPCA  re- 
quirementa  to  the  principal  nun  producing 
plant  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  alleging  that  the 
stiUage  discharged  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
violatea  PWPCA  standards.  The  plant  and 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
strongly  argue  that  theae  diachargea  do  not 
harm  the  water  quality  becauae  they  are 
blodsgradable  and  quickly  •''■^r***  in  the 
ozygen-rlch  water. 

The  plant  induces  95  percent  of  all 
Virgin  Islands  lum  shipped  to  the  United 
Statca.  and  thus  Indirectly  generates  M  per- 
cent of  that  government's  revenues.  The 
cost  of  constructing  and  operating  the  treat- 
ment facility  sought  by  the  EPA  Is  likely  to 
exceed  the  current  book  value  of  the  plant's 
fixed  assets.  The  ^Hrgin  Islands  government 
therefore  is  greatly  concerned  that  the  cost 
of  aatlafying  the  EPA's  drmands.  coupled 
with  Increased  competition  from  Caribbean 
rum  producers  not  subject  to  such  require- 
ments. wHI  cauae  the  intent  to  fall,  depriving 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  a  significant  source  of 


Subsection  (g)  would  amdiorate  the  seri- 
ous threat  caused  by  the  continuing  dispute 
by  exempting  the  rum  stOlage  discharges 
from  the  requirements  of  sections  301 
<other  than  toxic  pollutant  diachargea).  3M. 
and  401  of  the  PWPCA.  There  are  three 
eondttlona  to  this  exemption:  (1)  the  ex- 
empted diadiarge  must  be  from  an  existing 
point  source  attributable  to  rum  manufac- 
ture: (S)  the  diadiarge  must  occur  ISOO  feet 
or  more  from  shore  and  (S)  the  Vlnto  Is- 
Oovcmar  must  determine  that  the 
will  not  constitute  a  threat  to 
pobile  water  supiriles.  the  surrounding  envl- 
nmnMit.  human  health,  or  recreational  ac- 
ttvltlaa. 

I  law  eneouragea  relianoe  upon  rum 
tax  tramfen  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
,  as  a  signlflcant  revenue  source. 
Hw  t-opwrftimi  of  FBderal  environmental 
I  trade  poUdes  on  the  Virgin  Islands  that 
wUh  this  basic  revenue  source  re- 
in appropriate  eoeapromise.  Olven 
the  unlqoe  euvliwimeptal  and  eoonnmir  dr- 
iiiiiialaiMaB  surrounding  this  stillage  dis- 
ebarge,  and  the  enylrwimental  protections 


crafted  into  the  limited  exemption  subsec- 
tion (g)  creates,  the  Committee  conchidHi 
that  thia  —*■*«"**  to  the  Virgin  lalands  is 
mil  lassrr  snil  sprrnrrls^r 
SecMoii  21S  (ItUenuMonal  Trade  OommU- 
tiOH  impact  report) 

The  section  requires  the  ITC  to  report 
regulaiiy  to  the  Congress  on  the  economic 
impact  of  this  Act  on  XJ&  industries  snd 
consumers.  The  first  report  wlU  be  due  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Subse- 
quent reports  will  be  delivered  for  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter.  The  reports  must  be 
delivered  within  0  months  after  the  end  of 
the  period  that  they  analyie. 

This  section  enumerates  several  factors 
for  the  ITC  to  assess.  In  general,  these 
accord  with  factors  the  ITC  normally  sssess- 
es  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  its  statutory 
responsibilities.  The  Commission  must  re- 
ceive information  from  the  public  in  its 
preparation  of  theae  reports. 
Section  219  (Kff^tive  date  and  termination 
Qfauthoritt) 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  provides  that 
subtitle  A  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  Preaident  thus  may  exerdae 
his  proclamation  authority  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 311  at  any  time  beginning  with  or  after 
that  date  untQ  it  terminates 

Section  316(b)  provides  that  no  duty-free 
treatment  prodataned  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  effective  after  September  30.  1996. 
This  approidmately  13-year  period  was 
chosen  to  demonstrate  a  kmg-term  ciommit- 
ment  to  the  beneficiary  countries  and  to 
allow  businesses  sufficient  time  to  gain  a 
return  on  investments  sptirred  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

D.  GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  TAX 
PEOVISIONS  (SUBTITLE  B) 
Piwwt  Lew 
Anm  ezeiae  toiee* 

An  excise  tax  of  $10.80  per  proof  gallon  is 
impn— rf  on  distilled  spirits  (induding  rum) 
produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
Statea  (defined  to  mean  the  50  Statea  and 
the  District  of  Columbia)  (Internal  Revenue 
Code  sec.  5001).  The  tax  Is  Imposed  on  the 
manufacturer  or  on  the  Importer  of  the  dis- 
tilled spiriU  and  Is  payable  at  the  time  the 
spirits  are  removed  for  consumption  or  sale 
from  the  distillery,  or  from  customs  custody 
In  the  case  of  imported  spirits.  Generally, 
merchandise  manufactured  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  brought  into  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption or  sale  or  merchandlae  coming 
into  the  United  SUtes  from  the  U.a  Virgin 
Islands  is  subject  to  a  tax  equal  to  the  tax 
Imposed  in  the  United  States  upon  similar 
merchandise  of  domestic  manufacture  (see. 
7653). 

All  taxes  collected  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  on  artldea  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  transported  to  the  United 
States  (less  the  estimated  amount  necessary 
for  payment  of  refunds  and  drawbacks),  or 
consumed  on  the  island,  are  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico.  Internal  reve- 
nue colleetiana  (less  certain  amounts  depos- 
ited into  the  UJB.  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts)  on  articles  mvduced  in  the  Virgin 
Ishmds  and  transported  to  the  United 
Statea  are  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
Virgin  Islanda. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Qovemment  may 
spend  the  money  reodved  under  this  provi- 
sion during  a  fiscal  year  as  the  legislature 
may  detomlne.  provided  that  the  approval 
of  the  President  or  his  representative  Is  ob- 
tained. It  may  carry  no  more  than  $5  mll- 
1km  of  such  receipts  forward  from  one  year 


June  8, 1983 

Is  returned  to  the 


June  8, 19iS 

eountrtea  do  not  generally 
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to  the  next;  the 
UJB.  Treasury. 

Business  expenae  dcdvetloH  for  oonvsnMons 
in  certain  connMes 

A  deduction  is  allowed  for  the  ordinary 
and  neceasary  expenaes  of  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business  or  lucome-produdng  activ- 
ity, incliiding  tranaportatlon  eipsnaes  and 
amounUi  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
whQe  away  from  home  In  pursuit  of  a  trade 
or  business  or  income-prodndng  aethrtty 
(Code  sec  163).  Only  such  travding  ex- 
penses as  are  reasonable  and  neceasary  in 
the  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  buslneas  and 
directly  attributable  to  it  may  be  deducted. 
Fees  charged  for  admiaiion  to  a  convention 
or  other  meeting  generally  are  deductible  If 
there  is  a  sufftdent  relationship  between 
the  taxpayer's  trade  or  buslneas  or  income- 
seddng  activity  and  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention or  other  meeting.  Therefore,  geno*- 
aUy,  a  deductkm  is  allowed  for  the  costs  of 
attending  a  convention  ot  seminar  in  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  or  income-produc- 
ing activity. 

A  special  rule  (Code  see.  374(h))  applies  to 
expenan  for  attendance  at  conventions, 
seminars,  or  similar  meetings  if  held  outside 
the  United  Statea.  its  posseasions.  Canada. 
Mexico,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  (the  "North  American  area"). 
(Conventions,  etc.  held  outside  the  North 
American  area  commonly  are  referred  to  as 
"foreign  oonvmtions.")  No  deduction  is  al- 
lowed for  the  expenses  of  attending  a  for- 
eign convention  unices  the  taxpayCT  estab- 
lishes that  the  convention  is  directly  related 
to  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  buslneas 
or  innxne-produdng  activity  and  that  it  is 
as  reasonable  to  hold  the  meeting  outside 
the  North  American  area  as  within  it  (sec 
374(hXl)).>  This  rule  applies  both  to  the  ex- 
penses paid  by  Individuals  attending  such 
conventions  and  to  expenses  paid  by  em- 
ployers of  such  individuals. 

A  deduction  Is  allowed  for  up  to  $3,000  of 
the  expenses  allocable  to  attendance  at  a 
business  convention  or  similar  meeting  di- 
rectly related  to  a  trade  or  business  or 
tncome-produdng  activity  of  the  taxpayer  if 
the  meeting  is  hdd  <m  a  UA  flag  cruise 
ship  and  if  the  ship  calls  on  ports  only  In 
the  United  States  and  the  U.8.  possessions 
(sec.  374(hK3)). 

Exc/iantw  of  tax  information 

Under  current  law.  the  United  States  has 
difficulty  in  obtaining  Information  to  en- 
force its  tax  laws  whoi  transactions  occur 
(or  whoi  information  is  located)  overseas. 
The  United  States  has  mtered  into  income 
tax  treaties  that  provide  for  exchangee  of 
information  to  enable  the  United  States  and 
its  treaty  partner  to  enforce  the  tax  laws 
which  are  covered  by  the  treaty.  However, 
the  operation  of  exchange  of  Information 
articles  in  some  treaties  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  the  other  country  may  not  disdose 
certain  kinds  of  information,  such  as  infor- 
mation regarding  the  ownership  of  bank  ac- 
counts or  the  benefldal  ownership  of  trusts 
corporations.    Moreover,    the    United 


or 

States   has  treaties 

countries.  In  part 


with   few 


Caribbean 
of  thoae 


>  Undar  the  United  BUtw-lsmslrsn  Ineame  tax 
trestr.  daduettons  are  psnattted  for  oertsin  es- 
panaw  of  attimrtliis  s  oaavanttaB  In  Jaaoales  (Art. 
SS(T».  Tlila  ttmtf  doaa  not  pratida  for  laelpfocal 
trastaaant  by  JaoMies  of  XJS.  eaavantlana.  Aa  part 
of  Uta  agraaoMnt  sranUDC  tSvocabie  eanvantlon 
to  JasMtea.  Jsnaiea  iMda  aubstaaUsl 
on  tha  laauaa  of  trasty  uaa  br  third- 
oountry  peraooa  and  exehaasaa  of  tax  tnf  onastloa. 


Jsmn  scciss  i 

Over  96  pergent  of  the  not  otwimed  in 
the  United  SMca  <•  pmdnnd  In  Puerto 
Rioo  or  the  VlMn  lalandi.  Attboogh  rum  is 
a  tiadltianal  Ckrfbbaan  export,  and  the  UjB. 
market  has  gijown  at  an  aannal  cwmponnd 
rate  of  11  per^t  over  the  laat  B  yean,  the 
united  States  fanporta  only  atout  $4  mUUon 
worth  of  rum  irom  the  Caribbean  eooBtrlea. 
oonpand  to  ttOO  mUUon  In  seta  by  Pnerto 
Rk»  and  the  Virgin  Uandi.  Given  this 
market,  and  ilie  protaetkm  and  eompwia*- 
tion  provided  m  this  title,  the  Committee 
condudes  thai  the  bm  presents  little  threat 
to  the  Virgin  aland  or  Puerto  Rlcan  rum  In- 
dustry, but  otien  an  tanportant  trade  incen- 
tive to  the  bensfldary  natkma. 

Nevertbdeai  the  Tl1r-*n***^  of  duties  on 
certain  nm  inported  from  Caribbean  Basin 
eountrtea  under  Subtitle  A  will  redooe  the 
price  of  that  teported  rum  to  UjS.  oonsum- 
en  That  priot  reducttan  In  turn  may  reduce 
the  UJB.  sale*  of  rum  prodoeed  In  Puerto 
Rloo  and  the  XJJB.  Virgin  Uands  from  iriiat 
such  sales  otherwise  would  base  been.  Any 
sudi  reduction  in  U.&  salsa  of  rum  pro- 
duced In  Puoto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Uands 
wOl  reduce  retrenues  (from  exdae  taxca  cd- 
lected  on  ruik)  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ments of  these  possearions  Although  the 
Committee  intends  to  benefit  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  that  meet  certain  crite- 
ria. It  doea  not  intend  to  do  ao  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Idands. 
Thus,  sections  314(c)  and  331  (described 
bdow)  are  designed  to  protect  their  reve- 
nues. 

BtuineM   expense   deductions  for  conven- 
tions in  certain  countries  and  exOutnge 
of  tax  information 
Restriction  of  deductions  for  attending 
conventtons  to  those  held  In  the  North 
i^Tff^rirm  nxttk  hss  advondy  affected  serv- 
ice industries  (such  as  the  botd  and  restau- 
rant industries)  in  the  Carfiibean  Bastai. 
These    industries    are    important    to    the 
economies  of  the  area.  Fuitherauwe.  grant- 
ing deductlmts  for  conventions  In  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  in  Jamaica  by  treaty,  is 
perodved  ss  unfair  by  the  oountriea  In  the 
region. 

Bermuda's  reliance  on  servloe  industries  is 
TtmiiM-  to  that  of  Caribbean  Basin  eoun- 
trtea. The  Coaunlttee  does  not  want  to  treat 
this  friendly  countey  more  harshly  in  this 
respect  than  the  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

However,  the  Committee  also  reoogniws 
that  some  Cirlbbean  Basin  countries  have 
been  uaed  by  persons  seeking  to  evade  or 
avoid  UJa  taxes.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  favorable  convention  treatment 
should  be  avgOable  only  t6  thoae  countries 
iriiich  are  wiling  to  assist  the  United  States 
In  enforcing  Its  tax  laws.*  AooonUngly.  the 
convention  deduction  is  made  availalde  only 
for  conventions  in  a  oountry  that  enten 
Into  an  exchange  of  information  agreement 
with  the  Unl$ed  States. 

The  Comnittee  provMea  modified  stand- 
ank  for  the  exchange  of  dvfl  tax  informa- 


tion tai  certain  dreomstaneea.  Although  the 
would  prefer  that  exdiange  of 
be  wwiprdiepdvc. 
the  Ooomilttee  recognlees  that  In  some 
.  the  Preaident  may  determine  that  the 
aeeurtty  Interest  of  the  United 
'  be  audi  that  a  more  Ilmtted  pro- 
Ibr  the  exchange  of  dvU  tax  inf  (armar 
tlon  Is  aBcqgtahle.  Before  aooeptance  of  a 
Umlted  provisian.  however,  the  Secretary  of 
the  TiiMsiiij,  the  person  directly  respond- 
ble  for  administration  of  VB.  tax  laws, 
should  determine  that  the  limited  provision 
serves  a  significant  tax  administration  and 
enforeement  purpoee.  The  Committee  does 
not  bdleve  that  any  modiflratinn  of  the 
standards  for  the  exchange  of  criminal  tax 
inf oinatton  is  approfviate. 

lorTsxPrevWeea 


Rum  ereiae  taxea  (aectiona  Z14(e)  and  22V 

AU  dlstiUed  spirits  excise  taxes  collected 
(under  section  5001(aXl)  of  the  Intonal 
Revenue  Code)  on  rum  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  outside  the  country.* 
whether  or  not  from  a  Caribbean  Basin 
couirtry.  win  be  p^  over  to  the  treasuries 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Idands* 
under  section  331. 

Theae  payments  would  be  reduced  by  the 
^f^m^t^H  amount  necessary  for  payment  of 
refunds  and  dnwbadEs.  The  Mil  will  not 
tmpoee  restrictions  on  the  uses  to  which  the 
Qovemment  of  the  \nrgin  Islsnds  or  the 
Qovemment  of  Puerto  Rico  put  the  reve- 
nues they  recdve  under  this  providon. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  a  formula  for  the  divi- 
slon  tO.  tax  collections  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.'  The  Secretary  may 
change  this  formula  from  time  to  time. 

Rum  vrm  be  defined^by  reference  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes.  19 
UJB.C.  IMl,  so  as  to  indude  cana  para- 
gwa^a,  a  rum-like  spirit.  This  providon  will 
apply  to  rum  imported  into  the  United 
Statea  afto-  June  30. 1983. 

Section  314(c)  provides  that  if  the  amount 
covered  ov«'  is  reduced  bdow  the  amount 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
have  recehred  had  the  Imported  rum  been 
produced  in  those  two  Jurisdictions,  then 
the  President  shaU  condder  ways  to  make 
up  the  loss.  The  subsection  qpedficaUy 
states  that  be  may  withdnw  duty-free 
treatment  for  rum.  Whatever  measures  the 
Preaident  takes,  he  must  report  to  the  C:on- 
I  on  them. 


*Tlia  0»niltt«a  la  swsra  that  as  part  of  the 
snotlns  tftvonbla  coomntloB  tiestr 
:  to  JsaMla.  Jamsiea  mada  aubaTantlsl  oonoee- 
tai  tanMOf  •  Car  rmdilag  antt-traaty  abop- 
pdw  DwwrlaloB.  a  note  pnaMaa  bfosd  eaeiianeaa 
a(  infomstloa  and  »  prooilae  to  nesotlsta  s 
!  iiwalj  eaaeamlns  ctlBlnal  aaat- 


Ctonoention  deductions  and  exchange  of  tax 
inAirwiation  ^section  2221 
Subtitle  B  will  allow  deductions  for  the  or- 
dinary and  necessary  expenses  (in  pursuit  of 
%  trade  or  business  or  income-producing  ac- 
tivity) of  attending  conventions  and  similar 
meetings  in  those  countries  among  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  countries  and  Bermuda  tliat 
meet  three  criteria  discussed  below.  The 
taxpayer  will  not  have  to  establish  that 
hol^Mwg  a  convention  in  a  country  meeting 
theae  criteria  is  as  reasonable  as  holding  it 
in  another  location. 


•Ho  iiiiaaiaainn  other  than  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rleo  now  produces  rum  tor  sale  in  the 
Unltod  Statea.  The  title  will  tre«t  rum  produced  by 
other  poascaalatM  like  rum  produced  by  foreisn 


'  Tamairs  aeeoonted  for  over  64  percent  of  all 
mm  imported  for  oooaunptlon  in  the  United  States 
In  laga  fkxn  foreisn  eountrtea:  Bartaadoa  for  over 
11  pereent.  No  other  country  accounted  for  fa 
much  as  a  percent  of  imports.  U.&  Department  of 
Cemmewe.  VS.  Oenerat  tmporti  and  ImporU  for 
CtoawswMoii  DeeemJber  lUt.  3-36  (taaued  Mardi 
). 


First,  the  only  eountries  that  may  qualify 
for  thia  convention  treatment  win  be  benetl- 
eiary  countitas.  as  defined  In  seetlan 
SlXaXlXA)  of  sobtttle  A.  and  Bermuda.  Aa 
described  heretofore  with  regard  to  aectiona 
811  and  313.  benefldary  eoontries  an  tboee 
among  certain  enumerated  coontrtas  and 
territMlea,*  induding  Onyana.  Surinam, 
and  eountrtaa  located  In  the  Caribbean  and 
Centrd  America,  that  the  President  dedg- 
nates  as  benefidaries  of  this  tttie. 

Second,  deductions  wffl  be  available  only 
for  expenses  of  att«irtlng  oonventlons  hdd 
In  countries  with  which  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  to  exchange  tax  Infotma- 
tion  is  in  force  at  the  time  the  convention 
begin.  Sulitltle  B  authorina  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treanry  to  negotiate  and  to  con- 
dude  such  agreementa.  which  may  be  bilat- 
eral or  muttilateraL  Such  an  agreement  wm 
provide,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  VJ&.  tax  matten  to  be  made 
available  only  to  pei'sons  or  authorities  (in- 
duding courts  and  administntive  bodiea)  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  VS.  taxes 
(including  siiiisBiiiiiit  and  collection  of 
taxes  and  enforcement  and  imiaecution  in 
respect  of  taxes)  or  oversight  of  the  admin- 
istration of  such  taxes  (a  role  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Joint  (Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  and  the  Qenerd  Account- 
ing Office),  or  in  the  determination  of  ap- 
peals in  respect  of  such  taxes. 

The  exchange  of  information  agreement 
will  generally  liave  to  apply  to  and  to  in- 
dude provldons  relating  to  both  dvil  and 
criminal  tax  matten  within  the  U.S.  mean- 
ing of  thoae  cono^ts.  While  the  subtiUe  ac- 
cords the  Secretary  diacreti(m  regarding 
what  Unds  of  information  wiU  be  induded 
within  the  scope  of  the  exdiange  of  infor- 
maticm  providons,  it  provides  certain  stand- 
ards for  such  agreements.  The  sgreement 
wiU  have  to  apply  to  information  relevant  to 
tax  matten  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
benefldary  country  whether  that  informa- 
tion concerned  nationals  or  reddents  of  the 
United  States  or  the  beneficiary  country  or 
nationals  or  reddents  of  a  third  country. 

SubtiUe  B  mandates  that  the  agreement 
require  production  of  information  notwith- 
standing local  rules  requiring  secrecy  about 
such  information  as  the  owneish^  of  bank 
accounts,  trusts  or  bearer  shares.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  agreements  contemplated  by  the 
sulititie  may  go  beyond  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation artides  of  some  U.S.  tax  treaties, 
which  may  not  impose  an  obligation  to 
supply  information  not  obtainable  under 
local  law  or  administrative  practice.  The 
agreement  will  impose  on  the  officials  of 
each  country  a  duty  not  to  disdose  tliis  in- 
formation to  persons  other  than  those  in- 
volved in  its  tax  administration.  The  provi- 
don makes  it  dear  that  exchange  of  infor- 
mation agreements  will  be  treated  as  income 
tax  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  the  Code 
rule  that  allows  U.S.  tax  officials  to  disclose 


•  The  eountrtea  and  territories  are:  Ansuilla,  Anti- 
gua and  Barbuda,  the  Bahamas.  Barbadoa.  Bellae. 
CosU  fUca.  CMba,  Dominica,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. El  Salvador,  Grenada.  Guatemala,  Guyana. 
Haiti,  Honduras.  Jamaica.  Niearasua,  Panama. 
Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadinea,  Su- 
rinam. Trinidad  and  Tobaso.  the  Cayman  Islanda, 
MontsNtat.  the  Netherlands  AntUlea.  Saint  Chris- 
topher-Nevis, Turin  and  Calcoa  Islandi.  and  the 
British  Virgin  Islands.  The  bill  defines  country  to 
include  ovetaeas  dependent  territories  and  poaaea- 
sloiH.  Sueeeasor  polttleal  entitlea  of  the  enumerated 
countries  and  territories  would  be  eUgOde  for  the 
benefiU  of  the  bilL 
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tax  mfonBatta  to foreicn  tax offletatapor- 
MMiik  to  neii  eopwntio—  (im.  •l«»CkX4)). 

TiM  tafonirtMi  to  be  eirhinwl  ander 
the  Ml— MPt  win  not  be  United  to  Inf or- 
I  aboot  any  parUealu'  dam  of  tnne- 
i  (meh  M  BKpiimei  for  coownttoae). 
Tbe  Mbtttle  wfll  raquln  the  exetaaoge  of 
aueh  Inforaaatlon  as  may  be  meeMary  or  ap- 
pfoprlate  to  carry  out  the  tax  laws  of  tbe 
united  Stataa  or  of  tbe  beneficiary  oountry. 
Tlie  *^~i—«**—  intendi  tbat  tbe  Infonna- 
ttan  oMalned  be  uaable  aa  evidence  In  court. 
Tina,  tbe  «>——«**—  Intendi  tbat  tbe  ex- 
of  tatfofiBatian  agreement  provide 
if  a  party  fpedfkally  requeata.  tnfor- 
kll  be  fmnlBhed  In  tbe  form  of 
_  of  wItneaMa  and  aiitbentlcated 

„, of  unrdBi^  original  document*  <ln- 

dudliw  booka.  papen,  atatementa.  leoordi, 
appmiirtt.  and  writlngi)  In  a  foim  admlmlble 
Into  evidenee.  It  la  Intended  tbat.  In  lenerml. 
tbe  cuuutiy  bave  a  tuocaaa  for  obtaining  tbe 
Informatkm  required  to  be.  provided  by  tbat 
oountry. 

A  racial  rule  provldea  for  modified  atand- 
ardi  for  exebuge  of  infonnatlon  agree- 
menta  In  certain  caam.  Tlila  rule  allowa  tbe 
requlreBaent  tbat  tbe  exchange  of  inf orrna- 
Uon  agreement  aupeiaede  provlalone  of  local 
law  regarding  bank  aeaeey  and  nondtaclo- 
iure  of  ownerdilp  of  bearer  ■taarea  to  be 
waived  tat  tbe  caae  of  Information  aought 
only  for  dvfl  tax  purpooea  If  the  Prealdent 
tbat  aueb  an  exoeptian  to  tbe 
for  an  exdiange  of  information 

_^ ,  la  in  tbe  national  aecurlty  Into'- 

eat  of  tbe  United  Statea  and  If  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treaaury  detennlnea  tbat  auch  an  ex- 
efasEwe  of  taif onnattcn  agreement  mtltfytaig 
tbe  modified  atandardi  would  aalBt  tbe  ad- 
minlatraUan  and  enforcement  of  XJJB.  tax 
lawa. 

An  exdiange  of  information  agreement 
will  generally  become  effective  on  algnature. 
Tbe  text  of  tbe  agreementa  will  bave  to  be 
tranamttted  to  Ooogram  no  later  than  aixty 
daya  after  tbe  agreement  haa  been  signed. 
In  aocordanoe  with  tbe  Caae  Act  (1  U.&C. 
■action  11S». 

An  exchange  of  infonnatlon  agreement 
win  be  tennlnable  by  eltber  country  on  rea- 
■enable  notice.  No  deductlona  will  be  al- 
lowed for  *■■■''■■"  expenaea  of  oonventlona 
or  atanllar  meetlnga  begun  In  a  country  after 
termination  of  tbe  exchange  of  information 
agreemoit.  Termination  abould  occur  if.  for 
-^—p*"  tbe  other  oountry  to  not  abiding 
by  Ita  obUgatlana  under  tbe  agreement  to 
aupcdy  Information  or  to  maintain  confiden- 
tiality. Tenninatlon  will  occur  in  the 
manner  aet  forth  In  the  agreement. 

Tbird.  dadnetlona  win  not  be  available  for 
oonventlona  In  any  country  that  begin  after 
pubUeatlon  tai  tbe  Federal  Regiater  of  a 
fining  by  the  Secretary  tbat  tbat  oountry 
ittorrlminatw  In  Ita  tax  lawa  agalnat  oonven- 
^f«MM  MiH  ft— n»>  aaeettnga  bdd  in  the 
United  Statea  or  tbe  XJJS.  iiiiaaraelnra  Tbe 
Secretary  may  withdraw  auch  a  flndtaig  by  a 
iitiatiqiifnt  announcement  in  tbe  Federal 


or  COWCMMBW*  8UGAB IMPOBTB 

(sramuc) 

The  Committee  alao  amended  &  644  to  ex- 
tbe  aene  of  tbe  Oongrem  tbat  no 
aboold  be  *— r*"-**^  taito  tbe  United 
Hum  any  community  wHintry  in  tbe 
toaln  or  Central  AoMrlca.  The 
ComBmnlat  oountry"  to  uaed  In  ttato 


tai  tbe  eame  eenae  It  to  uaed  tai 
tlonaiS  of  thto  title. 

Sugar  to  a  major  caab  crop  of  OMB 
trlaa  In  tbe  region  covered  by  tbe  tam. 
of  which  tbe  Prealdent  haa  Hid  era  threat- 
ened by  international  *■■■"■'""'—'  Tbe 
United  Statea  to  a  major  maikat  for  thto 
•eauae  of  domeetic  aogar  pro- 
a  profitable  market  for  foreign 
Under  current  law.  tbe  United  Statea 
doea  not  import  augar  from  Cuba.  Iforeover. 
tbe  Prealdent  recently  decided  to  reduce  the 
sugar  quota  for  mcaragua  as  of  October  1. 
19M.  to  prevent  Ita  using  sugar  revenuea  to 
finance  ineurrectlon  in  Central  America. 
The  Coounlttee  felt  that  sugar  exporta  to 
tbe  ITnlted  Statea  should  never  be  permitted 
to  nn^f^  a  Communist  government  In  the 
region.  Thto  provision  advises  tbe  Adminis- 
tration of  Congressional  views  on  thto  sub- 
ject. 

r.  BUDGKTAKY  mPACT 
The  following  eat.imat»  of  the  Congrea- 
sional  Budget  Office  to  provided  with  re- 
spect to  the  budgetary  impact  of  title  n  of 
the  ooeomlttee  amendment: 

UAComaxaa. 
ConaaaaaioaAi.  BuBosr  Omca, 
WoMMnoton,  D.C..  June  X.  IMX 
Hon.  RoaoT  DoLB, 
Chairman.  CommiUee  on  Finance, 
UJS.  Senate,  WaeMngton.  D.C. 

Daut  ICa.  CHanmair  In  accordance  with 
the  Budget  Act.  tbe  Congressional  Budget 
Offloe  haa  examtaied  a  544.  tbe  Caribbean 
Baatn  ■oooomle  Recovery  Act  Thto  bill  pro- 
vldea for  a  combination  of  tax  and  tariff  In- 
centlvea  deaigned  to  provide  financial  and 
trade  r--*-**~'*'  to  Caribbean  nations. 

Theliill  doea  not  provide  any  new  budget 
authority  or  any  new  m  increased  tax  ex- 
penditurea. 

The  CBO  has  reviewed  the  eetimatea  of 
the  stafb  of  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation and  the  Intonational  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  agreea  with  the  resulting  >et.imatfa 
The  Mil  to  eattmated  to  reduce  budget  re- 
cetpta  by  the  following  amounts: 

Jtet)eiiae<oM/yom5.  544  [Htle  II  of 
committee  amendment] 


The  endoeed  table  shows  tbe  breakdown 
of  revenue  losaee  associated  with  title  I  and 
UUe  n  of  the  bOL 
Sincerely. 

Auca  M.  RivLDi,  IHnetor. 

ESimm  inouE  erkis  of  s.  s44.  cmbbean  basm  eoo- 

WMC  RHXMERY  fO  (AS  REPORTED  BY  M  SBMH  flNMCE 
OONHTTCE) 


Thto  provlalon  will  apply  to  oonventlona 
Vighmhtg  aftar  June  ao.  IMS.  but  only  If  an 
exchange  ot  Informatlan  agreement  to  in 
effect  on  tbe  day  tbe  convention  began. 


no    ttot    IW    UK    IW    IM 


nai^ta 


'LMaalSi 


G.  YOm  OP  TBE  COMMI'l'IIB 

Tbe  f oOowftM  atatsment  to  aaada  rdattve 
to  tbe  vote  by  the  CMnmlttoa  on  tba  motkn 
to  approve  title  n.  Ttm  Cnmmlttaa  awnorad 
a  144.  aa  amended,  whldi  Bonipttow  tha 
aobatanee  of  thto  tttla.  aa  approved  bgr  a  vote 
of  It  ayea.  S  naya.  and  1  praaant.  on  May  11 
19M. 

TRUt  m-INRBPBin  lOm  TAX  ACT 
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The  targeted  Joba  tax  credit,  whldi  ap- 
plies to  wagea  paid  to  eligible  taidtvldnata 
who  begin  work  for  tbe  employer  before 
January  1.  IMS.  to  available  on  an  dectlve 
basto  for  blrtaig  indtvlduato  from  one  or 
more  of  9  target  groupa.  Tbe  target  graupa 
are  (1)  vocational  rehabilitation  referrals; 
(2)  economically  disadvantagad  youttaa  aged 
IS  throuiAi  34:  (S)  economically  disadvan- 
taged Vietnam-era  veterana;  (4)  Supphenen- 
tal  Security  Inoome  (SSI)  redplenta;  (S) 
general  «filftTi~~  redptents:  <S)  economi- 
cally diaadvantaged  ooopermtive  educational 
students:  (7)  economically  disadvantaged 
former  oonvlcta:  (S)  AFDC  redplento  and 
WIN  regiatranta:  and  (0)  disadvantaged 
youths  aged  IS  or  17  for  summer  employ- 
ment (effecttve  for  thoae  who  begin  work 
for  an  emidoyer  after  April  M,  196S). 

Tbe  credit  to  equal  to  SO  percent  of  tbe 
first  M.OM  of  qualified  first-year  wagee  and 
3S  percent  of  qualified  aecond-year  wagea 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  targeted  group,  lliua. 
the  maximum  credit  to  IS.OM  per  individual 
In  the  first  year  of  employment  and  S1.SM 
per  individual  in  the  aeoond  year  of  emgdoy- 
ment.  Tbe  employer's  deduction  for  wagea. 
however,  muat  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
tbe  credit. 

Tbe  credit  to  subject  to  several  limitations. 
For  «»«M«pto,  wagea  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  puipoaea  of  tbe  credit  only  if  more 
than  one-half  of  tbe  wagea  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  to  an  employee  are  for  aervloea 
in  the  employer's  trade  or  business.  In  addi- 
tion, wagea  for  purposee  of  the  credit  do  not 
Inrhidy  amounta  paid  to  an  individual  for 
whom  the  emptoyer  to  receiving  paymenta 
for  on-the-job  training  under  a  Federally- 
funded  program. 

For  inirpoaea  of  determining  tbe  years  of 
employment  of  an  employee  and  wbether 
the  SS.O0O  cap  has  been  reached  with  re- 
spect to  any  emidoyee.  all  employeea  of  any 
omporation  that  are  membera  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  are  treated  as 
If  they  are  employeea  of  a  single  corpora- 
tion. Undo-  tbe  controlled  group  rules,  tbe 
amount  of  credit  allowed  to  the  group  to 
generally  the  same  which  would  be  allowed 
if  tbe  group  were  a  slmde  company.  Compa- 
rable rulea  are  provided  for  partnerships, 
proprietorships,  and  other  tradea  or  busi- 
nem  (whether  or  not  incorporated)  under 
common  eontroL 

The  credit  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  employer'a  tax  liability  after  being  re- 
duced by  other  nonrefundable  credlta 
Kxcea  eredlto  may  be  carried  back  three 
years  and  carried  forward  fifteen  yeara. 


Under  preaent  law.  a  regular  inveatment 
tax  credit  to  allowed  for  inveatment  in  tangi- 
ble personal  property  and  other  tangible 
property  (generally  not  InrJiiding  btiikthigs 
or  structural  oomponenta)  used  In  oonneo- 
tion  with  manufacturing,  production,  or  cer- 
tain other  aetlvttlea.  For  eligible  property  In 
tbe  S-year  recovery  daas.  a  S-pnoent  regu- 
lar investment  tax  credit  to  allowed.  For 


other  digible  property,  a  lO^mmaX  regular 

t  tat  credit  to  altoved. 
_■  arid  thtilr  rtnini^f^'  inngMUMMta 

ao^  qoaltty  tor  ttM  lagolar  In- 

^tax«redtt.B»«M«;lBttaaflaaaof 

qoallflad  reh^MlltatVi  auwiiillUiia^,  a  IS- 
pereent  tax  ajBdit  to  alknrad  ior 
ttai  buOdtaiga  »t  loMt  M  yaan  oU.  a 
eent  tax  credk  to  allofwed  fornonrssl 

i«in.wiH«  at  Meat  40  yaaia  old.  and  a 

eent  tax  credit  to  allowed  lor  earttflad  bla- 
torloal  biilldi«B.  Tbe  regular  and  energy 
tax  eredlto  ale  not  alloawd  to  the  extent 
that  tbe  rwhiWHtattnn  credit  to  avaOabla. 
Umved  Inveatment  tax  eredlto  may  be  car- 
ried back  S  yaars  and  carried  forward  for  U 
years. 

Tbe  baria  6t  the  aaset.  tot  aaeb  purpoaes 
aa  capital  coat  recovery  dedaetkna,  to  re- 
duced hf  tbe  fun  amount  of  the  IS-peroent 
or  ao-peroent  rehabilitation  tax  credit  and 
by  half  the  inveatment  tax  credit  for  other 
typee  of  proptrty. 


tax  to  the  extent  tbat  It  exceeds  their  regu- 
lar tawoma  tax.  Tbe  attematlve  mintanimi 
tax  to  baaed  on  tbe  taxpayer'a  adjuated 
a,  aa  reduced  tqr  allowed  deduo- 
_  -wreaaed  by  tax  prefer  ttema.  In- 
.  ttaeM  peieent  of  net  capital  gatna 
(Iwlmjtfffl  ineomputing  tbe  regular  tax.  Tbe 
altenattve  minimum  tax  rate  to  90  percent 
for  amoonto  in  exoea  of  a  specified  exemp- 
tion amount. 


Ingenerat 

Under  preeent  Uw.  gatai  or  loas  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  aaset  received 
spedal  tax  treatment.  For  tbto  purpoae.  tbe 
term  "capital  asset"  generally  meana  any 
property  held  by  tbe  taxpayer.  However, 
capital  asseto  generally  do  not  Indudeil)  In- 
ventory, stock  in  trade,  or  property  Md  pri- 
marily for  aaje  to  eustomera  in  tbe  ordinary 
course  of  tbe  taxpayer'a  trade  or  business. 
(2)  depreciable  or  real  property  uaed  tai  tbe 
taxpayer's  tnule  or  bustawss.  (S)  specified 
literary  or  aitiatic  piupeity,  (4)  buatnesa  ao- 
counto  or  notea  reoelvahle,  or  (S)  certain 
Uja  pubUcationa.  Althoui^  depredahie  per^ 
aonal  mroporty  and  real  property  used  tai  a 
trade  or  buMnea  are  not  capital  aasets, 
galna  from  aalea  or  exdbangea  of  thoae 
asseto  may  be  treated  as  capital  gaina  under 
certain  drcumstanoea. 

Noncorporate  capital  gatm  deduction 

Noncorporste  taxpayers  may  deduct  from 
gram  incoma  SO  percent  of  tbe  amount  of 
any  net  capital  satan  (the  exeem  of  net  long- 
term  capital  gain  over  net  abort-term  cap- 
ital loaa)  for  the  taxable  year.  (Long-tom 
capital  gain  to  defined  aa  gikin  from  tbe  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asaet  held  for  more 
than  one  yeer).  The  remaining  40  patent  of 
tbe  net  ci«ltal  gatai  to  Included  tai  gross 
taioome  and  iaxed  at  tbe  otberwiae  applica- 
ble regular  income  tax  ratea.  Aa  a  reault,  tbe 
highest  tax  rate  appUcahle  to  a  nonooipor- 
ate  taxpayeifs  entire  net  capital  gain  to  M 
percent,  Lc  60  percent  (tbe  blglieet  individ- 
ual tax  rate!)  ttanea  the  40  percent  of  the 
enUre  net  capital  gatai  taidudlhle  tai  adjusted 
t  incoma 


Oorpomte  capital  paiiu  tax 

An  alternative  tax  rate  of  28  percent  ap- 
pllea  to  a  ootpormtlon's  net  capital  gatai  (the 
exceas  of  net  long-term  capital  gain  over  net 
short-term  cgpital  lorn)  if  the  tax  computed 
^iritig  that  mte  to  Iowa-  than  the  corprarar 
tion's  regular  tax.  (The  hto^ieat  regular  cor- 
porate taxtste  to  4S  p^oent  for  taxable 
tnoome  over  $100,000.) 

Minimum  taxea 
"Add-on"  mtaimam  tax 

Preeent  taw  tanpoeea  an  "add-on"  mtail- 
mum  tax  fOr  onporatkina  on  certain  tax 
preference  Hems.  18/4Sttaa  of  a  oorpora- 
tfcn'a  net  cSpltal  gatai  to  a  tax  pref  oence 
subject  to  the  '"<"«™"'"  tax. 
AUemaUve  minimum  tax 

Under  pnfeent  law.  noncorporate  taxpay- 
eix  are  rah,  get  to  an  attenatlve  mlnimiun 


UM 


intareat  on  State  and  local  govonment 
oMIgaHnnB  generally  to  exempt  from  Feder- 
al tawome  tax  (obllgatlona  issued  after  June 
SO.  isn  must  be  in  registered  form  to  be 
exempt).  However,  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions. Interest  on  State  and  local  issues  of 
indnatrial  devdovment  bonds  to  taxable.  An 
ff^fHf  **""  euuatltutea  an  Industrial  develop- 
mcnt  bond  (IDB)  if  (1)  aU  w  a  maJm  por- 
tloD  of  tbe  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  to  be 
uaed  ta  any  trade  or  buataiess  of  a  person 
other  than  a  govonmental  unit  or  tax- 
exempt  organtaatkm  deacribed  in  sec. 
SOUcXS)  and  (2)  payment  of  principal  or  tai- 
teccat  on  the  obligation  to  secured  by  an  in- 
tereat  in.  or  derived  from  paymenta  with  re- 
spect to.  property  or  borrowed  mimey  used, 
or  to  be  used,  in  a  trade  or  business. 

Present  law  provides  an  exception  wbldi 
exempta  from  tax  interest  on  IDBs  tbat  are 
Imued  to  finance  the  following  types  of 
exempt  activities:  (1)  projecto  for  low- 
fnrmm  residential  raital  property,  (2) 
■porta  faf!«t*— .  (3)  convention  or  trade 
show  facOltiea.  (4)  airports,  docks,  wharves, 
maas  oommuttaig  fadlltlea,  and  parking  far 
dlltlea,  (S)  sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal 
fa^iM—  and  f scilltiea  for  the  local  fumtob- 
ing  of  electricity  or  gas.  (S)  air  or  water  pol- 
lutkn  control  facilities.  (7)  certatai  facilities 
for  tbe  fumldiing  of  water.  (8)  qualified  hy- 
droelectric generating  facilities,  and  (9) 
qualified  mam  commuting  vehicles.  In  addi- 
tion, the  interest  on  certatai  IDBs  issued  for 
tbe  purpoee  of  acquiring  or  devel(q>ing  land 
aa  a  site  for  an  industrial  paik  to  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Preaent  law  also  provides  an  exception  for 
oertain  "amall  issues"  to  the  general  rule  of 
taxability  of  Interest  paid  on  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  Thto  exception  to  not 
availalde  for  bond  proceeds  uaed  for  golf 
couraca.  country  dubs,  racetracks  and  other 
spedfled  types  of  facmUes.  Thto  exception 
appliff  to  issues  of  $1  million  or  less  if  the 
proceeds  are  used  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  improv«nent  of  land  or  depre- 
ciable property. 

At  the  Section  of  the  issuer,  the  $1  mil- 
lion limitBti^m  may  be  taicreased  to  $10  mil- 
lion. If  thto  election  to  made,  the  exception 
to  restricted  to  projecto  where  the  aggregate 
amount  of  outstanding  exempt  small  issues 
^imI  capital  expenditures  (financed  other- 
wise P**"  out  of  the  proceeds  of  exempt 
ipiMii  issues)  made  over  or  a  six-year  period 
does  not  exceed  $10  million.  Both  the  $1 
muiinn  ujd  $10  million  limitations  are  de- 
termined by  aggre^ting  the  face  amount  of 
all  outstanding  related  issues,  plus,  in  the 
caae  of  tbe  $10  million  limitation,  oertain 
capital  expoidltures  for  all  facilities  used  by 
tbe  same  or  related  principal  users  which 
are  located  within  the  same  county  or  same 
Inoorporated  munldpallty. 

In  general,  the  small  issue  exemption  will 
not  apply  with  req^ect  to  obligations  issued 
after  December  31, 1986. 

Under  preaent  law,  to  the  extent  that  cer- 
tain far"««—  are  financed  by  an  IDB  and 
tbe  property  to  placed  in  service  after  De- 
cember 31,  1M3,  such  property  generally  to 
allowed  cost  recovery  deductions  at  a  slower 


rate  than  thoae  allowed  ondar  ACB8  or 
other  aeerterated  coat  leeevery  inpvtoiona  of 
tbe  Code.  In  Uea  of  dednctfcma  under 
ACRa  the  eoat  of  property  financed  with 
IDBs  must  be  recovered  odng  the  stralilit- 
Itaie  method  over  tbe  ACB8  Ufa  for  the 
propeity  tanodvad.  Thto  Umttatlan  appUea  to 
both  tbe  first  owner  of  tbe  property  and  to 
any  subsequent  owners  who  acquire  the 
property  while  the  IDBs  (tairtndhig  any  re- 
funding Issoes)  are  outstanding. 

However,  the  cost  of  tbe  following  types 
of  farfWt^*^  nnmntmA  fai  wbole  or  to  part 
with  IDBa  may  oonttnue  to  be  lecovered 
under  ACR&  low-tooome  rental  houstaig, 
munlctaial  aewage  and  aidld  waate  dtopoaal 
facilttieB,  air  or  water  pdDutlon  control  fa- 
dlltlea uaed  in  connection  with  a  plant  or 
other  property  in  operation  before  July  1, 
1982.  and  facilitlea  for  whldi  a  UDAO  grant 
equaJlIng  or  exceedhig  S  percent  of  tbe  total 
capital  expendlturea  on  the  facility  to  made. 
Bcgalatocy  fledUUtgr 

Tbe  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (S  USC 
sees.  S03-S12)  requtaes  Federal  regulatory 
agendea  to  publtoh  analyaea  of  tbe  econom- 
ic tanpact  on  entltlea  under  ita  coverage  of 
any  propoaeA  regulations  and  to  discum  al- 
ternatives to  thoee  regulatkma.  The  Aet  re- 
quires Fedoal  regulatmry  agendea  to  under- 
take a  periodic  review  of  theta-  regulations  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  changed 
to  wihttmim.  their  economic  impact  on  the 
entities  oovoed  by  the  Act 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  tbe  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Aet  to  to  require  Federal  agendea 
to  fit  regulatory  and  infwmatinnal  require- 
mento  to  the  scale  of  the  businesses,  organi- 
sattona,  and  governmental  Jurisdictions  sub- 
ject to  regulatiim.  To  achieve  tbto  goal, 
agrades  are  required  to  soUdt  and  consider 
flexible  regulatory  proposato  and  to  explain 
the  rationale  for  their  actions  to  assure  that 
such  proponto  are  given  serious  consider- 
ation. The  Act  requires  that  npedaX  atten- 
tion to  to  be  given  to  small  entitles.  FOr  ex- 
ample, tai  ito  taiitdal  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis,  an  agency  must  describe  the 
impact  of  a  proposed  rule  on  smaU  entities. 
Small  entities,  for  purposes  of  the  Regular 
tory  Flexibility  Act,  are  smaU  bustaiesses 
(generally  taidependentiy  owned  and  operat- 
ed business  enterprises  that  are  not  domi- 
nant in  their  fields  of  operation),  small  or- 
ganizations (independently  owned  and  oper- 
ated not-for-profit  enterprises  that  are  not 
dominant  in  theta-  fields),  and  small  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions  (governmenta  of  dties, 
towns,  townships,  villages,  school  districts, 
or  q>ecial  districts,  with  populations  of  less 
than  fifty  thousand). 
Fordgn  tnde  MMiet 

Each  port  of  entry  to  entitied  to  at  least 
one  foreign  trade  zone.  In  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  foreign  merchandise  may  be  received 
by  a  company,  and  the  merchandise  to  not 
considered  to  have  entered  UJS.  Customs 
territory.  Thus,  dutiable  goods  may  be  re- 
ceived free  of  duty.  These  goods  may  be 
stored,  sold,  repatavd.  assembled,  distribut- 
ed, manufactured  and  dimlayed  within  the 
zone,  and  then  exported  or  sent  taito  Cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States.  When 
sent  into  (Customs  territory,  the  goods 
become  subject  to  the  Uws  affecting  tanport- 
ed  merchandise,  such  as  the  levy  of  customs 
duties. 

Foreign  trade  zones  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board,  a  Federal 
agency  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Such  zones  typically  consist  of  spe- 
cific factories,  warehouaes.  or  Induatrlal 
parks. 
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dyiuunle  economy  oonaUnUy  experl- 
iwe.  MaikeU  iliift.  companlea 
expand  waA  deellne.  and  there  ue  ctaangee 
in  the  eompodtlon  oX  conumer  product! 
■nd  In  the  comMnetfam  of  labor,  materlato. 
and  plant  and  equipment  uaed  in  produc- 
tion. In  a  country  as  larie  and  dlvene  aa  the 
United  Statea.  industrial  change  also  means 
geocraphic  change— movement  among  the 
major  regions  from  rural  to  urban  areas, 
and  from  central  city  to  suburbs.  Unless 
mobile  or  failed  businesses  are  replaced  by 
new  enteriMlsea,  local  areas  decay,  and  un- 
employment tends  to  become  endemic. 

Most  Federal  Government  programs  di- 
rected at  the  unemployed  and  distressed 
local  areas  have  been  directed  at  alleviating 
the  burdens  on  the  individuals  and  commu- 
nities. Oenerally.  the  belief  has  been  that 
alleviation  and  basic  support  would  suffice 
unto  economic  activity  in  these  areas  was 
revived. 

Some  programs  to  stimulate  local  enter- 
prise and  farming  have  been  put  Into  effect, 
and  loaM  have  been  made  available  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In  addition, 
grants  to  local  governments  have  been  made 
so  that  they  can  initiate  community  devel- 
opment programs  that  would  st.lmMlat*;  local 
business. 

Federal,  State  and  local  government  re- 
sources, however,  have  not  bem  adequate  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  distress,  and  a  new 
approach  has  been  developed  that  will  place 
primary  emphasis  on  the  abilities  of  private 
enterprise  to  create  employmmt  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  keynote  of  this  program 
is  to  select  a  limited  number  of  distressed 
urban  and  rural  areas  in  which  private  en- 
terprise could  expand  after  being  relieved  of 
as  mu^  government  restraint  as  possible. 
These  new  areas  are  called  enterprise  aones. 
and  they  are  in  part  modeled  after  the  free 
trade  aonea  that  stimulate  international 
trade  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Consequently,  the  establishment  of  enter- 
prise aones  is  designed  to  create  Jobs  in  de- 
prcaaed  areas,  with  an  — r******  on  jobs  for 
illsailnsiitsiMl  workers,  and  also  to  redevel- 
op and  revltaliie  these  geographic  areas 
themselves. 

The  intent  of  the  program  is  to  create  a 
freer  environment  in  which  new  businesses 
can  start  and  iwosper.  The  target  is  to  stim- 
ulate business  that  would  not  have  been 
started  anjn^erc  else  rather  than  to  en- 
courage relocations  of  existing  businesses. 
Intead.  it  is  intended  that  the  market  wiU 
decide  what  acthrlties  should  take  place  in 
the  enterprise  aones. 

Federal  participation  in  creating  the  new 
t>emr<mni^  environment  will  take  the  form  of 
designating  the  eligible  areas  snd  providing 
various  tax  benefits:  investment  credits  in 
addition  to  those  already  avallahle:  employ- 
ment credtts:  and  relief  from  capital  gains 
tawatinn  for  gains  due  to  enterprise  aone  ac- 
tivity. In  addltloD.  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
clca  wfll  be  encouraged  to  reduce  the  re- 
stralntB  of  their  regulatory  proceases  to  the 
maximum  reaaonable  extant. 

Local  and  State  govemmenta  wQl  be  re- 
qdred,  when  nominating  local  areas  for  des- 
ignation aa  enterprise  aones.  to  make  com- 
mltaBsnts  such  as  reductlona  or  relief  from 
taxea  or  regulatory  burdena  or  to  increase 
the  soope  or  amount  of  governmental  serv- 
leea.  Local  private  organlMthwa  alao  are  en- 
oowragad  to  make  commitments  to  foster 
the  sueeeas  of  entofprlae  aones;  these  aettvl- 
'  Include  provision  of  services  to  the 


aones  whl^  ordinarily  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  local  government's  jurisdiction 

Thus,  the  enterpriae  aone  oonoqH  Involves 
the  coaamltment  of  Fedeial.  State  and  local 
governments  and  local  private  organlntlons 
to  create  a  freer  economic  environment  in 
which  new  private  bustnesa  may  proaper  in 


detcnnlne  that  the  tntormatlan 

wHh  a  nomlnaMnn  Is  rsaaonably  aocurata 

and  that  no  portion  of  tba  noolnatad  ana 

was  already  tndadad  In  an 

or  an  area  nomlnatad  aa  an  ( 

Period  of  ta*et  of  imlOMtion 


The  Committee  believes  that  the  provi- 
sion of  title  ni  will  successfully  implemmt 
these  significant  and  innovative  ideas  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

fTtplsasHnn  of  i*niTiilnai 
1. 


of  calaryrtw  Mac* 

i>e/laiMoii  ofenttrvrite  zone 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  an  en- 
terprise aone  is  any  area  which  is  nominated 
as  an  enterprise  aone  by  one  or  more  local 
governments  and  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (Secretary)  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. LAbor.  snd  the  Treasury,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration.  In  the  case  of  an 
enterprtae  aone  on  an  Indian  reservation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  must  be 
consulted. 

The  term  "State"  includes  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  snd  any 
other  possession  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  "local  government"  Includes  any 
county,  city,  town,  township,  parish,  village 
or  other  goieral  purpoae  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  any  combination  of  these 
subdivisitHis  that  is  recognised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
case  of  a  nominated  area  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, the  reservation  governing  body,  ss 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  deemed  to  be  both  the  State  and  local 
government. 

Before  deaignating  any  area  as  an  enter- 
priae acme,  the  Secretary  must  promulgate 
regulations,  after  consultation  with  the 
above  Federal  officials,  describing  (1)  the 
nominating  procedures.  (3)  the  slae  and  pop- 
ulation characteristics  of  sn  mterprise  sone, 
snd  (3)  the  procedures  for  comparing  nomi- 
nated areas  using  the  criteria  specified 
below  for  evaluating  commitments  made  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  for  estab- 
lishing priorities  to  be  applied  in  making 
designations. 

The  Secretary  may  deaignate  enterprise 
■ones  only  during  a  Sg-month  period  that 
begins  on  October  1. 1983.  or  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulationa.  whichever  is  later.  (The  tax 
benefits  described  below  would  be  effective 
no  earlier  than  January  1.  1984.)  No  more 
than  75  enterprise  aonea  auky  be  deaignate 
during  this  period.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
sones  designaliWl  must  be  areas  which  sre 
outside  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  are  within  a  Jurisdiction  oc.  Jurisdic- 
tions of  local  government  that  have  a  popu- 
lation of  lem  than  M.CMW.  or  are  found  by 
the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce)  to  be  ruraL 

The  Secretary  may  not  deaignate  an  area 
as  an  enterpriae  aone  unleas  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  State  in  which  the  nomi- 
nated area  is  located  have  the  authority  to 
•yrfff*^.  to  make  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  the  aone,  and  to  assure  that  the 
commitments  wOl  be  fulfilled.  Nominations 
must  be  submitted  in  the  form,  and  with  the 
information,  required  in  the  Secretary's  reg- 
ulationa. The  Secretary  alao  would  have  to 


Under  the  committee  ainwaliiiMit.  any  «b- 
terprtae  aone  designation  ronalna  In  efteet 
from  the  date  of  dealgnatloB  to  Um  earltat 
of  December  31  of  the  catonrtar  year  M 
years  later,  the  date  sUpulatod  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  in  their  nomination 
application,  or  the  date  the  aone  dealgna- 
tlon  la  revoked  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary, after  oonBUltIng  with  the  same  Federal 
officials  who  must  be  consulted  in  rtaalgnatr 
ing  enterpriae  aonea,  may  revoke  a  aone  dea- 
ignatlon  if  he  determines  that  the  State  or 
local  government  is  not  substantially  com- 
plying with  the  required  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment commitments  (described  below). 

Within  80  days  after  the  Secretary  desig- 
natea  any  area  as  an  enteiprlae  aone.  the 
relevant  State  or  local  government  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  inventory  of  his- 
toric properties  within  the  area.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  and  regulatory  provisions 
of  the  committee  amendmoit.  the  aone  des- 
ignation will  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  effect 
unto  this  inventory  is  submitted. 

Area  requiremenU 

The  Secretary  may  designate  an  area 
nominated  as  an  enten>rise  sone  only  if  it 
meets  requirements  concerning  slae.  popula- 
tion, area  boundaries,  unemployment,  pov- 
erty, and  other  signs  of  economic  distress.  A 
description  of  these  requirements  follows: 

a.  The  area  must  be  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  seeUng  the 
designation  and  have  a  continuous  bounda- 
ry. 

b.  The  most  recent  census  must  show  that 
the  area's  population  is  at  least  1.000  (4.000 
if  any  part  of  the  area,  other  than  a  rural 
area,  is  located  in  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  with  50,000  or  more  people)  or  the  area 
must  be  entirely  within  an  Indian  reaerva- 
tion  (as  detennined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

c.  The  nominating  governments  must  cer- 
tify and  the  Secretary  accept  that  the  area 
is  one  of  pervaaive  poverty,  unemployment 
and  general  dlrtreaa.  and  is  located  wholly 
within  an  area  which  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Federal  aasisfsnre  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1074.  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment.* 

d.  The  nominating  govemmenta  must  cer- 
tify and  the  Secretary  accept  that  at  least 
one  of  four  additional  requirements  is  satis- 
fied: (1)  the  rate  of  unemployment  as  deter- 
mined by  the  sppropriate  avallahle  data.  Is 
at  least  IH  times  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate:  (2)  according  to  the  most  recent 
census  data,  each  comus  tract  In  the  area 
has  a  30  percent  or  higher  poverty  rate  (or 
each  census  county  division,  where  not 
tracted:  (3)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  house- 
holds living  in  the  area  have  Income  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  of  the 


>  Saetlan  119  wtshMshw  s  prognm  of  intan  de- 
velooBMnt  setlon  srsnts  (UDAO)  to  amerely  dls- 
tTMMd  dtlw  sad  urten  eouattas  to  allsvtste  phni- 
eal  and  acwnomic  dMerioratlon  tbnmsb  redsma- 
tton  of  nrtshhortioodfc  The  Slislblllty  of  s  dty,  or 
area  wltliln  a  dty,  iwiwally  Is  baasd  on  same  or  an 
of  the  dty*!  or  aria's  povwty  rate,  aas  of  houdag 
rtocfc.  srowtli  in  per  capita  liMwmi,  growtb  in  popu- 
laUon.  growth  In  ratalUns  and  Bnaufaeturlng  «bi- 
pioynwnt,  unampionasnt  rats,  and  InooBM  distri- 
bution. 


houaebolds  of  the  area  within  the  Jurlsdle- 
tton  of  the  local  govenunent  whldi  nonl- 
natea  the  aMa  (detemlned  in  the  aaae 
manner  as  uDder  aeetiaii  IlKbXS)  of  the 
Hooslng  and  Oommuntty  Oavdopnent  Act 
of  1974);  or  4l4)  the  population  of  the  area 
has  decreased  by  30  peroent  or  more  be- 
tween 1970  and  19M.  as  determined  Cram 
the  moat  recctot  census  available. 

Jtegirfred  State  and  iooaf  government  com- 
mifmenl* 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no  area 
may  be  deaianated  as  an  entetprise  aone 
unleas  the  local  government  and  the  State 
In  whkh  It  ia  located  agreed  In  witting  that, 
during  any  pferiod  that  the  area  was  an  en- 
terpriae aone,  theae  govemmenta  wOl  fidlow 
a  spedfled  Course  of  action  designed  to 
reduce  the  various  burdena  home  by  em- 
ployers or  employees  in  the  area. 

This  course  of  setlon  may  be  Implemented 
by  the  State  and  local  govemmenta  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entitles,  and  may  be 
funded  from  the  proceeda  of  any  Federal 
program.  The  course  of  action  may  include, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  (1)  a  reduction  of  tax 
rates  or  fees  applying  within  the  enterpriae 
aone.  (2)  an  toerease  in  the  level  or  efficien- 
cy of  local  tervices  within  the  enterprise 
aone,  particularly  through  oqpertmenta  with 
the  supply  of  these  services  by  nongovern- 
mental entltifea.  (3)  elimination,  reduction  or 
simpllflcatioil  of  governmental  requlre- 
moits  applykig  within  the  entenirlse  aone. 
(4)  program  involvement  by  private  entltlea. 
organisations,  neighborhood  associations 
and  community  groups,  particularly  thoae 
within  the  nwiUnated  area,  including  a  com- 
mitment from  theae  private  entltiea  to  pro- 
vide technical,  financial  or  other  assistahce 
to.  and  Jobs  or  Job  training  for.  employers, 
employeea  aitd  reaidents  of  the  area,  and  (5) 
mechanisms  to  increase  the  equity  owner- 
ship of  residents  and  emirioyeea  in  the  aone. 
Under  (5),  a  State  or  local  government 
could,  for  ekample.  establlah  a  revidving 
fund  to  help  with  the  f1nai¥:lng  of  employee 
buyouts  of  basinesses  within  the  aone. 

The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  modifying,  after  aone 
designation.  %  course  of  setkm  to  which  the 
State  and  local  govemmenta  have  commit- 
ted themaelvea.  The  committee  Intends  that 
these  regulations  will  iwt  allow  an  aspects 
of  the  course  of  actitm  to  be  modified,  but 
instead,  only  thoae  which  establish  condi- 
tions on  which  businesaea  and  employees 
have  not  sabstantiaDy  reUed  in  making 
their  dedskriis  to  invest,  employ  or  work  in 
the  aone.  Fol-  example,  the  Secretary  might 
allow  a  reduction  in  police  motection  If  the 
crime  rate  In  the  aone  goes  down,  but 
should  not  allow  a  property  tax  abatement 
to  be  revoked  with  respect  to  a  business  that 
relied  on  the  continued  availability  of  this 
abatement  ih  making  Ita  Inveatment  ded- 
sioiL  However,  the  committee  believes  that 
such  cmnmittnents  could  be  revoked  with  re- 
spect to  bustoesses  and  employees  that  may 
locate  in  the  aone  after  the  modification  of 
a  course  of  action  is  approved.  In  no  case  is 
it  the  oomifttttee's  tntentlan  to  authoriae 
the  Secretarir  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  a 
oommitmentfrom  the  course  of  action  with- 
out the  subatitutkm  of  a  commitment  of 
equal  value. 

PriorittofdeaignatUm 

The  committee  amendment  provldea  crite- 
ria for  the  Secretary  to  uae  In  chooaing 
areaa  f""«"t**^  to  be  enterpriae  aonea.  The 
Secretary  Is  required  to  give  apedal  prefer- 
ence to  thoae  nominated  areaa  for  which  the 
strongest  and  highest  quality  oontributlona 


to  a  eourse  of  action  (as  described  above) 
ham  been  pnmiaed  by  the  nominating  gov- 
emneots.  taking  into  account  their  flacal 
ataUtty  to  provide  tax  rellef.*The  Secretary 
alao  Is  required  to  give  i»ef erenee  to  nomi- 
nated areaa  with  the  following  characteris- 
tles:  (1)  strangest  and  highest  quality  oontri- 
butiooa  In  addition  to  contributions  under 
item  4  above;  (3)  most  effective  and  enforce- 
able guaranteea  provided  by  nominating 
State  and  local  governments  that  prtqwoed 
couiaea  of  action  actually  would  be  carried 
out  for  the  duration  of  the  designation;  (3) 
high  levels  of  poverty,  unemployment  and 
gennal  dirtreas,  particularly  areas  near  con- 
centrations of  disadvantaged  workers  or 
long'tom  unemployed  individuals  for  whom 
employment  would  be  a  stnmg  likelihood  if 
the  area  were  designated  a  enterprise  zone; 
(4)  aone  siae  and  location  that  primarily 
T**""'***  new  economic  activity  and  mini- 
mise unnecessary  Federal  tax  losses;  (S) 
most  substantial  commitments  by  private 
entttieB  of  additional  resources  and  contri- 
butlons.  Including  creation  of  new  or  ex- 
panded business  activities;  sxxl  (6)  nominat- 
ed aones  which  best  exhibit  such  other  fac- 
tors, to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
consistent  with  the  progrsm's  intent  snd 
Impoitant  in  wHnimigiTHf  unnecessary  loss  of 
Federal  tax  revenues. 
tvaJxuMon  and  reportinn  reouirement* 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  snd  Urban  De- 
velopment must  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
grem  a  report  on  the  effects  of  designating 
qualifying  areas  ss  enterprise  zones  in  ac- 
oompUahlng  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
The  first  report  must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  the  (doae  of  the  fourth  calendar  year 
after  the  year  in  which  areas  are  first  desig- 
nated as  enterprise  zones.  Subsequent  re- 
ports WiU  be  submitted  at  four-year  inter- 
vale. 
tnteraction  with  other  Federal  programs 

Tax  reductiont 

Any  reduction  of  taxes  under  any  required 
program  of  State  and  local  commitments 
under  the  enterprise  zone  program  will  be 
disregarded  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
a  State  or  local  government  for,  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of.  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding general  revenue  sharing  payments. 

For  example,  under  the  general  revenue 
aharing  program,  as  authorized  by  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1980  CPJL.  98-004),  payments  are  made  to 
local  govemmmts  under  formulas  based  on 
various  factors,  including  income  tax  and 
total  tax  coUections  of  the  areas.  Thus. 
under  the  eaaaaittee  amendment,  tax  re- 
ductions attributable  to  a  required  commit- 
ment to  a  course  of  action  for  an  enterprise 
aone  will  not  be  taken  into  aocoimt  in  calcu- 
lating the  dlstributlim  of  revenue  sharing 
payments. 

Uniform  ROoeation  Assietance  and  Real 
Property  Aeouiaitton  Polieiet  Act  of  1970 
Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone  will  not 
cmstltute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  federally 
TtTT*'*'^  program  or  project  as  those  terms 
are  used  in  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
anoe  and  Real  Pnq>erty  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970.  No  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  an  area  desigruited  ss  an 
enterpriae  zone  will,  by  virtue  of  that  desig- 
natkm.  have  any  rights  or  be  entitled  to  sny 
benefit  pursuant  to  that  Act.  such  as 
moving  expenses,  reimbursement  of  busi- 
nem  losses,  or  provision  of  replscemmt 
housing,  as  a  result  of  such  desigiuttion. 


Nattonal  Environmental  PoUet  Act 

Designation  of  an  area  as  an  enteiprlae 
aone  does  not  constitute  a  Federal  action  for 
the  puipoaea  of  applying  the  requirementa 
of  the  National  Environmental  PoUey  Act  or 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law  rdating  to 
the  protection  of  the  environment.  Aa  a 
result,  none  of  the  Fedoal  procedural  re- 
quirements relating  to  environmental  aa- 
sessments  snd  impact  statementa  need  to  be 
met  on  account  of  tl^  designation  of  an  en- 
terpriae zone. 

Although  the  committee  amendment 
watvea  certain  procedural  requirements  ss- 
sodated  with  otvlroimiental  laws  in  connec- 
tion with  the  designs  tlon  of  entennlse 
zones,  the  Committee  intends  that  the  dea- 
gination  of  an  area  as  an  entenxrise  aone  is 
not  to  be  sn  indication  that  the  substantive 
provisions  of  these  environmental  laws  are 
to  be  enforced  differently  within  the  zone 
than  outside  the  zone.  (Under  Subtitle  C  of 
the  ammdment.  however,  the  govenunenta, 
following  designation,  could  petition  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  for  waiver  of  any 
Federal  regulations  other  than  thoae  that 
are  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  persons 
against  discrimination,  thoae  whooe  waiver 
would  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment, or  those  whose  waiver  would  be  likely 
to  present  a  significant  risk  to  the  public 
health.) 

2.  Tax  credit  for  tone  eaiplojren 

In  general 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  enter- 
prise zone  enu>loyen  are  eligible  to  claim  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  parts— (1) 
sn  smount  based  on  the  increase  in  aimual 
wages  psid  to  employees  working  in  the 
zone  relative  to  wages  paid  to  area  employ- 
ees in  the  period  immediately  before  the 
area  was  designated  as  sn  enterprise  zone, 
and  (2)  an  amount  based  on  wagea  paid  in 
the  currmt  period  to  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals working  in  the  tone.  The  credit  is  limit- 
ed to  the  taxpayer's  tax  liaMUty.  and 
unused  credit  amounts  are  carried  back  for 
3  years  or  carried  forward  for  the  Imger  of 
15  years  or  the  remainder  of  the  pwiod 
during  which  the  enterprise  zone  designsr 
ticm  is  in  effect. 

Qualified  wagea  and  gvalified  employeea 

The  c(»nputation  of  the  credit  is  based  on 
a  definition  of  quslif led  wages  paid  to  quali- 
fied employees. 

Under  the  smendment,  a  qualified  em- 
ployee is  any  eaKHoyee  90  percent  or  more 
of  whose  services  directly  relate  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  employer's  trade  or  business  lo- 
cated in  an  enterprise  zone  snd  who  per- 
forms at  least  SO  peroent  of  bis  service  for 
the  employer  in  an  enterprise  sone.  A  quali- 
fied employee  does  not  include  sn  employee 
with  respect  to  whom  the  employer  claims 
the  targeted  Jobs  credit  Further,  under 
rules  similar  to  those  vpllcable  to  the  tar- 
geted Jobs  credit,  qualified  employees  do  not 
include  individusls  who  are  related  to.  or 
are  dependoits  of.  the  employer  or  who 
work  other  than  in  a  trade  or  business  of 
the  employer. 

Qualified  wages  generally  are  defined  to 
include  amounts  subject  to  FUTA  (Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act),  without  regard  to 
any  dollar  limit  (currently  $7,000  per  year 
per  onployee).  ek>ecial  rules  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  targeted  Jobs  credit  provide  for 
wagea  pidd  in  coonection  with  agricultural 
and  railway  labor  not  covered  by  FUTA. 
Qualified  wages  for  sny  period  do  not  in- 
clude any  amoimt  of  federally  funded  on- 
the-job  training  payments  the  employer  re- 
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or  to  anttUad  to  neetn  for  a  aiuOlflMl 
for  tte  period. 


TlM 


mttrwrimaomt 

am  port  of  the  credit  ie  evnl  to  10 
of  the  anai  of  qaaUfled  weiee  pold 
durta«  the  tenMe  year  to  queli- 

_  _  with  raweet  to  an  noee. 
..  qualified  wacea  are  not  taken  Into 
tf  they  are  taken  Into  Meomit  tn  de- 

the  aBMNmt  of  credit  baaed  on 
to  eeonomlcallj  dtadrantaced 


ployed  or  any  period  of  time  durlnc  which 
the  IndMdiHa  ia  employed  by  a  taxpayer  In 
an  entecprlae  aone  dealgnated  under  a  State 
tew  enacted  after  January  1.  IMl.  If  thia 
oceurred  prior  to  the  Vederal 


any  entoprlae 
"%  the  amount  of  wagea  which  la  paid 
duriw  the  IS^MUth  period  prior  to  aone 
iliiilgnatinn  or.  If  earlier,  the  date  on  which 
the  flittfvriae  jof^^  !■  deilsnated  under 
State  tew  eimeted  after  January  1.  IMl.  and 
wbUti  would  have  been  qualified  wacee  paid 
to  IndMduala  who  would  have  been  quali- 
fied emptoyeee  if  the  deaignatlan  had  been 
In  effect  durliw  thii  la-month  period.  If  the 
employer  had  no  active  trade  or  builnea  in 
an  arm  for  whidi  an  entcrpriae  aone  dnlg- 
nation  waa  In  effect  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  credit  computation  ia  made,  baae 
for  that  enterprlae  aone  are 


QuaUfled  wagee  taken  into  account  for 
thte  portion  of  the  credit  may  not  exceed 
SH  ttmrn  the  rOTA  wace  baae  in  effect  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  in  the  taxable  year 
for  which  the  credit  computation  is  made. 
Thte  limit  ia  uaed  for  the  computation  of 
baae  period  wagea  aa  well  aa  for  the  compu- 
tatlOB  of  current  period  qualified  wagea.  If 
the  fTTTA  wage  baae  ia  increaaed.  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  then  the  amount  of  base 
period  wagee  uaed  In  computing  the  credit 
fl  in  the  aeeond  year  must  be  recomputed  to 
rafleet  the  higher  limit  on  the  amount  of 
wagm  per  employee  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account. 

The  increaaed  enterprlae  lone  employ- 
ment portion  of  the  credit  is  phased  out 
starting  in  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
in  which  faUa  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  enterprise  aone  deaignation  or.  if  ear- 
ner, the  date  4  yean  before  the  date  the 
aone  deaignatlan  was  to  expire.  Vot  this  tax- 
able year,  the  credit  is  reduced  to  7K  per- 
cent of  qualified  wagea.  The  credit  is  then 
reduced  liy  3H  percentage  points  for  each 
pn^iffiiinj  year  untO  fully  terminated. 

DUadvantaotd  individnaU 

The  second  part  of  the  credit  is  computed 
with  respect  to  qualified  wages  paid  to 
qualified  emtfoyees  who  are  qualified  disad- 
vantaged Individuals. 

Thta  portkm  of  the  credit  is  allowable  for 
a  total  of  seven  years  with  respect  to  any 
quaUttled  enmloyee.  The  credit  ia  50  percent 
of  qualified  wagea  paid  to  a  qualified  eco- 
nomically dtaadvantaged  individual  for  serv- 
Icca  perf onned  during  the  30-month  period 
>y>giwniiij  the  day  the  individual  began 
work  In  an  enterpriae  aone  for  an  employer. 
The  credit  ia  then  reduced  10  percentage 
polnta  during  each  of  the  succeeding  twelve- 
month periods,  to  40  percent  of  qualified 
wagM  attributable  to  servtoes  rendered  in 
the  fourth  year.  SO  percent  of  qualified 
wagea  attributable  to  anvloes  rendered  in 
the  fUth  year.  M  percent  of  qualified  wages 
attributabte  to  aervlcea  rendered  in  the 
aixth  year,  and  10  percent  of  qualified  wages 
"  attributable  to  servtom  rendered  In  the  sev- 
enth year.  The  credit  with  reapeet  to  any 
one  eaapkiyee  ia  not  available  after  the  sev- 
enth year  of  emptoyment  Theae  time  peri- 
ods do  not  take  into  account  any  period  of 
ptt»  during  iriUeh  the  individual  Is  unem- 


A  qualified  disadvantaged  individual  is 
anyone  who  Is  hired  during  the  period  an 
enterprtae  aone  dmlgnatinn  is  in  effect  for 
the  area  in  whkdi  the  aervlcM  whldi  qualify 
the  Individual  as  a  qualified  employee  are 
performed  and  who  ia  either  a  member  of 
an  ecopomirally  disadvantaged  family  or  a 
general  aasiatance  or  AFDC  recipient  as  de- 
fined for  purpoam  of  the  targeted  joba 
credit.  Thua.  in  the  first  alternative,  the  in- 
dividual haa  to  be  certified  by  the  deaignat- 
ed  local  agency  as  being  a  member  of  a 
family  that  had  an  income,  including  the 
cash  value  of  food  stamps,  during  the  6 
nMH»t^#  immediately  preceding  the  month 
in  which  the  determination  occurs,  which, 
on  an  annual  basta.  ia  equal  to  or  lem  than 
the  combine*  Aid  to  PamOies  with  Depend- 
ent caiiMren  (An>C)  and  food  stamp  boie- 
fits  available  to  a  family  of  the  same  aiae 
with  no  oountaUe  income  or  reaouroea.  TUs 
^.^upKfaMirt  benefit  amount  is  computed  first 
by  determining  the  highest  amount  ordinar- 
ily paid  under  the  AFDC  program,  in  the 
State  In  which   the  family  resides,   to  a 
family  of  the  same  siae  as  the  family  being 
considered  for  tax  credit  eligibOity.  A  family 
need  not  be  of  a  type  normally  eligible  for 
AFDC  for  the  purpoam  of  applying  this 
standard.  For  example,  the  tax  credit  eligi- 
bility of  a  married  couple  with  no  children 
would  be  detennlned  on  the  basis  of  the 
Anx:  payment  available  to  a  sin^e  parmt 
and  one  child,  even  though  childlem  couples 
are  not  eUgible  for  AFDC  payments.  Deter- 
minations throughout  the  entirety  of  each 
State  are  to  uae  the  highest  benefit  amount 
available  in  any  locality  in  the  State  to  an 
assistance  unit  with  no  income  and  re- 
sources and  with  maximum  need.  The  food 
stamp   portion   of   the   combined  benefit 
amount  then  will  be  computed  by  amnimlng 
that  the  household's  only  income  consists  of 
AFDC  benefiU  in  the  amount  Just  deter- 
mined, that  the  household  consisU  only  of 
the  AFDC  unit  for  which  the  compuUtlon 
is  made  (e.g..  that  there  are  no  unreUted  in- 
dividuals living  in  the  household),  and  that 
the  family  is  entitled  to  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  the  '''■•g<win»«'  amount  of  other  de- 
ductions which  ordinarily  are  allowed  to  a 
houaehold.  the  income  of  which  consista  en- 
tirely of  AFDC  benefits. 

Alternatively,  to  be  eUgible  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  tax  credit,  the  individual  must  be 
certified  as  having  been  placed  in  employ- 
ment under  a  work  Incentive  program,  or  as 
receiving  assistance  under  either  the  AFDC 
program  for  the  90-day  period  preceding  the 
hiring  date  or  under  a  general  assirtanoe 
program  (or  not  lea  than  30  days  ending 
within  the  60-day  period  ending  on  the  day 
the  individual  is  hired  by  the  onployer. 
Ctaly  those  general  assistance  programs  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
^■AfM^f^iwg  of  money,  voucher,  or  scrip  pay- 
menU  based  cm  need  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary  is  not 
to  dfsignat^  any  program  designed  specifi- 
cally by  a  State  or  local  government  for  en- 
terprise aone  residents  in  order  to  determine 
eligibility  for  this  credit 

The  credit  amount  Is  reduced  25  percent 
in  the  first  year  in  which  the  Increased  em- 
ployment credit  begins  to  phaae  out.  and 
this  reduction  factor  Is  increaaed  by  25  per- 
cent eatdi  year  thereafter. 


OthtrnUn 

RulM  analogous  to  thoaa  eontalnad  in  the 
present  targeted  Joba  and  nnai«b  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures  tax  eradtta  eontrol 
certification  procedUTH  (such  aa  the  rule  re- 
quiring oertiflcatlan  on  or  before  the  date 
on  which  the  Individual  beglna  work  for  the 
emidoyer)  and  anocatlon  and  computation 
of  the  credit  for  controlled  groupa  of  bual- 
neaaea.  for  subchapter  S  oocporatlanB  and 
their  sharehoMera.  for  eatate  and  truate  and 
their  benefldariea.  and  for  cmpk>yen  af- 
fected by  acquisltlona  and  dtapoaltiana.  Spe- 
dal  rutea  also  are  provided  for  taxpayen  for 
which  a  aone  4nritr>«**~'  la  In  effect  only 
part  of  the  taxable  year  or  with  a  short  tax- 
able year. 

Any  credit  taken  with  respect  to  an  eoo- 
nomlcally  disadvantaged  employee  la  recap- 
tured if  the  employee  la  terminated  at  any 
time  during  the  first  370  days  after  the  em- 
ployee begins  work  for  the  employer,  with 
certain  exceptions,  including  voluntary  ter- 
mination. disabUl^,  or  misconduct  of  the 
employee,  or  substantial  reduction  of  the 
business.  However,  if  the  majw  portion  of  a 
trade  or  business,  or  the  major  portion  of  a 
separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  businen  of  an 
employer  is  acquired  by  another  employer, 
than  employment  of  any  qualified  enudoyee 
is  not  terminated  for  pumwem  of  this  credit 
if  the  employee  continum  to  be  employed  in 
that  trade  or  business. 

No  deductkm  Is  allowable  to  an  enterprise 
sone  enu>loyer  for  that  portion  of  wages 
paid  or  Incurred  for  the  taxable  year  equal 
to  the  amount  of  credits  allowable  under 
this  provision  for  the  taxable  year. 

>.  Tax  credit  for  loac  wapleyw 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  quali- 
fied employees  are  mtttled  to  a  nonrefimd- 
able  tax  credit  equal  to  5  percent  of  quali- 
fied wages  for  the  taxable  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  credit,  qualified  wages  are 
equal  to  all  remuneration  paid  for  servtces 
of  a  qualified  employee,  but  not  including 
any  o(«npensation  received  from  the  Federal 
QovemmentTor  any  State  or  subdivision  of  a 
State,  up  to  1%  times  the  wage  base  in 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (FUTA)  (currently 
$7,000).  Thus,  the  maximum  credit  for  any 
taxable  year  untU  the  FUTA  base  Is 
changed  is  5  percent  of  $10,500  or  $525. 

For  purposes  of  this  credit,  a  qualified  em- 
ployee is  an  individual  at  least  90  perc^t  of 
whose  services  are  directly  related  to  an  en- 
terprise sone  trade  or  businem  and  at  least 
50  percent  of  whose  services  are  performed 
in  an  enterpriae  aone,  and  who  is  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  any 
SUte  or  local  subdivision  of  any  SUte.  The 
determination  of  whether  an  individual  is  a 
qiuOified  employee  ia  to  be  made  separately 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  individual's  em- 
ployers. 

The  credit  phases  out  starting  in  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  employee  in  which  falls  the 
twenty-first  aimivenary  of  enterprise  sone 
designation,  or.  if  earlier,  the  date  4  years 
before  the  date  the  aone  designation  is  to 
expire,  and  phases  out  completely  in  4 
years. 

Enu>loyers  are  required  to  report  to  quali- 
fied employees  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
such  employees. 


4.  faneitsMm  tax  credit  fM- aoi 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  an  ad- 
ditional inveatment  tax  credit  is  allowed  for 
certain  capital  investments  in  an  enterpriae 
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Zone  mnottal  ptvptHa  eaaasd  to  uae  the  property  in  the  active  con-       Under  the  amendment,  gaina  and  loaaea 

au.        ■■j^iilTt-  f«MMr  umk  tk-Mu-  dnet  of  a  trade  or  buainem  within  the  enter-    from  the  sale  or  exrtiange  of  qualified  en- 

,2!lI!S2ST^rSSSii2dli«SitaStt  P«*»««e.                                                     tenwlae  aone  property  are  taken  into  ae- 

^JSS^tM^^SS^^^ZS^IiS^  The  amount  of  the  enterpriae  aone  credit    count  only  to  the  extent  they  are  property 

Zl.^TS?^Sditl^  S«^mrilt  IsVviS-  subject  to  rwapture  Is  the  difference  be-    aUocahle  to  periods  during  whkh  the  prop- 

!Si  tosS2S?MoSS%SSKi«SS^  tween  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the    erty  ia  qualified  enterpriae  aone  property  or. 

!«?  iXLtTtahU^^rtflUt;  i!»n«tv  Reoov^  property  and  a  recomputed  credit  baaed  on    in  the  case  of  an  Intermt  in  a  aone  buataMaa, 

^J^^S^^^a^^^SSi^wSSLl  Scmnount  of  time  the  property  was  enter-    periods  during  which  the  businem  Is  a  quail- 

StaSmf^,2S.«SLto  ^SderSSon  Priae  amie  property  of  the  taxpayer.  The  re-    fled  enterpriae  aone  buataMas.  Thua.  a  deter- 

SS^^orlS^nZteMit^dttort^ta  compute  credit  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the    minatton  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 

^^^i^%ifa?ta^2rt^»t  ^Uttbe!  amount  of  credit  originally  allowed  as  the    property  must  be  made  aa  of  the  date  the 

SLnhemSLrSr  kTiSSTta  coSecOon  number  of  taxable  years  in  whlA  the  prop-    property  begtos  to  be  used  in  the  aeth«  con- 

^^)MaS^ZlLWM)^  ^IUefo7tbe  erty  was  enterprise  sone  propwty  of  the    duct  of  a  trade  or  buatoem  to  a  aone.  to  the 

SSttonS^oTtScSeroStrSitimtfor  *^gy^  «*■"  *°."^?_°???S:.°/J;T'  '!T    case  of  tangible  property,  or  aa  of  the  date 

theMBdarliweeto^CTeSSr  which  the  propcaty  is  depreciated  for  pur-    on  whteh  a  buatoem  begtas  to  be  a  quaMfled 

ltolrt«^toSrSffiief«  thla  additional  P«*»  ^  computtag  earning  and  profits,    enterprise  sone  business,  to  the  case  of  an 

crSlTpSiSlS^taKbeSISlnSS^  The  recapture  periods  aro  as  follows:                toterest  to  a  qualified  enterprise  aone  busl- 

plaoed  to  sertlce  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  en-  y«h«    ness.  In  addition,  net  gato  from  the  sale  or 

terpriae  aone  during  the  period  the  dealgna-    3-year  i»operty y 6    exchange  of  an  toterest  to  a  qualified  enter- 

tlon  as  a  aot>e  Is  to  effect  The  property    (.year  property 12    prise  sone  businem  is  not  tnated  aa  gato 

mitftbeeliglVeforACRSbutdoeanothave  lO-year  property 25  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  qualified  prop- 
to  be  new  proierty.  The  taxpayer  haa  to  uae    15-year  puUic  imtility  iHr(H>erty 35    erty  to  the  extent  the  gato  was  attributable 

the  property  predominantly  to  the  active  Ift-year  real  property 35  to  (1)  any  property  contributed  to  the  quail- 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  buatoem  wtthto  an  en-  ^  ,  example,  no  enterprise  sone  '♦«•  •'™^??!Zl*?*°  "^^"''^  "  T*?^ 
terpriae  aone  and  may  not  aoqutaw  the  prop-  -^Stis  recan^iS  with  rewect  to  3-year  (2)  any  toterest  to  a  businem  whfcai  is  not  a 
erty  from  a  related  person.  Property  uaed  or  ^1^  MMerty  if  it  remains  enterprise  Qualified  business,  or  (3)  any  other  totangl- 
located  outside  the  enterpriae  aone  on  a  reg-  ^^l^LJStyof  the  taxpayer  for  6  taxable  ble  property  not  properly  attributable  to  an 
utor  basis  is  not  eligible  for  theaddWonal  ya^'^rthis  property  were  enterprise  aone  acUve  trade  or  businem  withtosnentapriae 
credit  In  order  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  Loo-rtv  of  the  tiumayer  for  only  4  taxable  «»«•  Intangible  propaty  indudea.  but  is 
this  rule,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  ^!^  L.  oercent  of  the  enterprise  vox  °ot  limited  to,  items  described  to  section 
regulaUon  that  certato  typw  of  mobile  1^^  i.  nostured.  936(hX3XB).  such  as  patents,  copyri^ts. 
equipment  are  ineligible  for  the  credit  ^ZLZlIirL^^                                          trademarks  snd  franchises.  In  determtoing 

The  credit  rate  is  reduced  by  35  percent  to  Cunvover  venoa  whether  totangible  property  is  attributable 
the  first  year  to  whldi  the  emptoyment  Ttauaed  tovestment  tax  credit  amounts  at-  to  active  trade  or  businem  withto  a  sone.  the 
credit  begins  to  be  phased  out  and  by  an  ad-  tributable  to  the  additional  enterprise  sone  secretary  is  to  take  toto  account  facttna 
ditional  25  percent  each  year  thereafter,  percentage  may  be  carried  forward  for  the  ,„^  „  whether  or  not  the  totangible  waa 
The  basis  of  property  diglble  for  the  addl-  remaining  life  of  the  enterprise  zone  or  IS  acquirod  to  an  arm's-loigth  transaction  and 
tional  3-  or  5-pereent  credit  would  be  re-  yeara.  whichever  is  longer.  ^^^  extent  to  which  the  totangible  was  de- 
duced by  one>haIf  of  that  credit  SwBiariaatloa  of  capital  fsins  taxation                    veloped  wiUito  the  acme. 

Neva  gone  cotutntction  pivpertg  The    committee    amendment    eliminates       Under  the  amendment  the  special  tax 

An  sfMitl^*!  10-per«ent  tax  credit  ia  taxes  on  net  Itmg-term  capital  gains  result-  treatment  for  gato  from  sales  or«^angM 
available  for  15-year  real  property  (includ-  tog  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  (1)  proper-  of  qualified  enterpriae  aone  property  dom 
ins  lodging)  located  to  an  enterpriae  aone  If  ty  uaed  to  an  enterpriae  B<me  to  the  active  not  cease  to  be  available  upon  tte  termtoa- 
the  property  is  acquired  or  oonatructed  by  conduct  of  a  trade  or  bustoen  or  (2)  an  to-  tion  or  revocation  of  an  areas  designation 
the  taxpayer  and  used  predominantly  to  the  terest  to  a  "qualified  enterprise  aone  busi-  as  an  entennise  aone.  However,  the  treat- 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  bualneaa.  Indud-  ncas."  Additionally,  the  bill  excludes  net  ment  does  not  apply  after  the  first  aale  or 
ing  the  rental  of  real  estate,  wtthto  the  en-  long-term  enterprise  sone  capital  gains  from  exchange  of  any  item  of  qualified  enterpriae 
terpriae  sone.  The  credit  Is  to  addition  to  clasalflpation  as  a  tax  preference  item  for  ume  pnqierty  afto-  the  designation  ceaam 
any  tovestmoit  credit  to  v^bleh  the  property  purpoam  of  the  noncorporate  and  corporate    to  apply. 

is  entitled  under  present  tew  (e«,  the  reha-  minimum  taxes.                                                   Noncorporate  capital  aaina  deduction 

billtatkm  tax  credit  to  the  caae  of  qualified  Qndlified  property  and  QwUifted  buHruu       -j-y^^  amendment  allows  a  noncorporate 

rehaUlitatioh  expenditurea  and  the  regular  j,^^  amendment  ellmlnatm  tax  on  net    taxpayer  to  deduct  from  gross  Income  100 

credit  for  elevaton  and  eacalaton).  ^^^  j^^,^  j^^,  „  exchangee  of  "qualified    pertxnt  of  any  net  Icmg-term  capital  gato 

In  the  case  of  ^nperty  Boqulrad  by  tte  ent^jprtse  aone  property"  otherwise  eligible    from  qualified  enterprise  aone  property, 

taxpayer,  the  ad^tlonal  credit  ^  avaflaWe  ,      long-term  capital  gato  treatment  For       corporaU  capital  gains  tax 

only  if  the  laxverty  ia  acquired  after  dealg-  this  rmrnoae.  the  term  "qualified  enterprise       ^^'^vvtwx  c^wt  v».«  ««. 

ni^  of  the  aone  and  only  If  the  origtoal  S^^SSi^r  w™S3m«^{n ta^e^       Tt»e  amendment  aUows  a  corporation  to 

SSrS  the  property  coi^B«a  with  the  SSL*SSi  ^SdSiKSSfSy  tte    "f"'*«J?°^ii?t^"?„';"'^JSS^^ 

taxpayer.  In  tte  caae  of  property  conatruct-  ^aStow  ^toprtmameto  tte  active    Ital  wjto  from  qualified  enterprise  aone 

ed.  reconstructed,  or  erected  by  the  taxpay-  ojntoct  of  a  trade  or  businem  to  a  aone.  (2)    Property. 

er.  tte  credit  would  be  avaOaMe  only  to  the  ^^^  pn^ierty  located  to  an  enterprise  aone       Tax  prefereneet  fitr  m<a<mim  tax  pur- 

extent  of  any  constructian.  recooatruetion  ^^^  which  Is  used  medomtoantly  by  tte            pose* 

or  erecticm  jMter  deaign^lon^tte  mt^-  t^j^p^y^  jn  tte  artlve  conduct  of  a  trade  or       the  amendment  eliminates  net  capital 

priae  aone.  The  credit  rate  '■_5"f<ip^iV  »  buatoem  to  a  sone  and  (3)  an  toterest  to  a    gains  attributable  to  qualified  enterpriae 

peroent  to  ^l,^^;^J^^'^,;^*^^^  ^  corporation,  partnershto.  or  otter  raiUty  if.    ^one  property  from  classification  as  a  tax 

ptoyment  credit  beijiM  to  be  Phased  out  j„  y^^  ^^  joMt  recent  taxable  years  of  tte    preference  item  for  purposes  of  the  corpo- 

and  by  an  additional  26  percent  each  year  ^y^  ending  before  the  date  of  disposititm    rn^  ^id  noncorporate  minimum  taxea. 

thereafter.  q*  »» toterest  and  beginning  tMer  tte  date                 ...     .          ... 

TUe  basis  Of  property  dWbte  for  ttte  ad-  ^wtM^^^nTw^deBignMi^aie    «.&—»«-«»*»-«»•«»* 

ditional  lO-pmnent  tax  credit  Is  reduced  by  ..ui^  _„  .  "Qualified  enterprise  aone  busi-       The  committee  ameiximent  providm  that 

the  full  amount  of  the  addiUnnal  credit  al-  ^^..             ^                                                 the  provision  of  present  tew  whteh  restricU 

lowatde.  Under  the  provision,  tte  term  "qualified    tte  cost  recovery  deducUcms  for  property  fl- 

Recapturt  enterprise  aone  bustoem"  means  any  person    nanoed  witt  tax-exempt  bonds  will  not 

If  property  for  whteh  an  enterpriae  aone  (1)  acttvely  engaged  to  tte  conduct  of  a  apply  to  «»t«pri8e  f<»^P';2Sf*LSr^ 
crwarSaTdalmed  by  a  t«payer  ceaam  to  trade  or  businem  (indudtog  rental  of  real  for  tte  additional  tovestment  credit  de- 
be  entemise  aone  property  of  the  taxpayer    eatate)  during  tte  two  taxable  years  de-    scribed  abovfc                   

SS^STbT^SS^or  revo«Sn^  scribed  to  tte  previous  sentence,  (2)  at  least       T*ejif»«*^»  "ll"  »™T^^ 

thedeJ^^km^the  aone).  a  portkm  of  80  percent  of  tte  grom  receipts  of  which  for    provision  of  present  tew  which  tgminrtes 

tte  mtSrite  wne^rSt  U  rSaototSL  tte  tenWe  year  are  attributable  to  tte    tte  small  issue  exception  after  December 

SLiSfSS^^taTteeotc^SSea^  iSveoonduct  of  a  trade  or  businem  withto    81.  1986.  dom  not  apirty  toany  ^rtOigatton 

S5SS5TtaSSirlfrf«rS!te.tte  an  enterpriae  aone.  and  (3)  substanttelly  all    J?»«*J;i!?  »' "  S*,!?^^ 
SSSwS^oa^oftte  property,  removed    of  tte  tmiglble  ameU  of  which  are  located    Jhe  proceeds^  whid»«  ™^^ 

the^5«l3fcOTi  tte  enterpriw  aone.  or    withto  an  enterprise  aone.  fadlitlea  pteoed  to  service  to  an  area  for 
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itttlg"****"  is  In 


whMi  an  antavrlM 

eCtoct. 

T.TniiivMlcifitai 

TlM  ooBimtttae  unaMlBMnt  provldn  ttiat 
tt  toUMaaM»  of  tlie  OoncrHi  that  the  In- 
tcmal  Remmw  Senrloe  ■hould.  in  every  way 
pnariMfr.  "HipHfy  tlie  admlnlitntian  and  en- 
fonenient  of  the  tax  iwoTtatooa  added  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  thia  btU. 
a.  IvaMHy  anMHly 

Dulgtmtkam  nfaone  entUle$  oftmaU  mti- 
Um  J>ar  pmrvoti  c/ anaiiittM  af  ngtOor 

totf  fiiMCtiotu 

The  eonntttee  amendment  expands  the 
deflnttlon  of  a  ■nail  entity,  for  puiposes  of 
the  Bemlatary  VtezIbiUty  Act,  to  include 
any  QuaUfled  mie  business,  any  government 
•'TT'g"*""t  an  area  as  an  enterprise  sone  to 
the  extent  any  retulatory  rule  would  affect 
the  aooe,  and  any  not-for-profit  enterprise 
qpwT(Mi«C  within  an  enterprise  sone. 

WiB<v«r  or  wiodifieaUoM  ofagenen  nda  in 
flttefvHsc  soncf 

Under  the  n^*^***'^  amendment.  Federal 
agencies  and  reiul^ory  bodies  are  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  relax  or  eliminate 
any  regulatory  requirements  within  enter- 
prtae  aones  except  thoee  affecting  dvU 
rights,  safety  and  public  health,  or  thoee  re- 
quired by  statute,  inchirting  any  require- 
ment of  the  Pair  labor  Standards  Act  This 
authority  would  be  exercised  only  upon  re- 
quest of  State  and  local  governments.' 
Agwifks  are  to  make  their  detominations 
on  reqnesU  not  later  than  90  days  after 
their  recent.  Such  waiven  or  deterimina- 
tloiM  will  not  be  considered  a  rule,  rulemak- 
ing, or  regulations  under  the  Administrative 
ProeeduieAet 

CoorMtuMon  of  houting  arui  urban  devd- 
oimeiU  vrogranu  in  enterprite  aones 

The  *«—"««**—  smendment  provides  t)iat 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  snd  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  required  to  promote  the  eoonUna- 
tlon  of  programs  under  bis  Jurisdiction  and 
carried  on  In  an  enterprise  sone  and  to  con- 
solidate requirements  for  related  appllca- 
tioos  and  reports  required  under  these  pro- 


Ib  alter- 


The  committee  amendment  requires  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  to  expedite  on  a 
priority  basis  the  processing  and  approval, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  of  any 
application  InvOhrbig  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  trade  sone  within  an  enterprise 
sone.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  re- 
quired to  give  the  same  urgent  consider- 
ation to  an  application  for  establishment  of 
a  port  of  entry  necessary  to  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fmeign  trade  zone  within 
an  entoprlse  sone. 

BftKtlvtOate 

The  provlsiaas  relating  to  designattons  of 
enterprtM  aones.  regulatory  flexibility  and 
foreign  trade  aones  are  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

The  provisions  for  tax  credits  for  enter- 
prise sone  eividoyers  snd  employees  are  ef- 
fective for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
center  31. 1M3. 


a<  NsnIstiaiM  whleta  eould  be  reissed 

racidsttoBS  sovemlns  ezpocU.  rasulstlooi 

of  losna  made  by 

•ffMUns  Inventory  se- 

ngnlstioas  stf  eeUns  >■- 

tt  wmuIUm.  end  resnlatlaae  aff eeUns  nrt- 

eosl  eoBventai.  and  eoo- 


The  extra  Investment  tax  credit  for  ento^ 
prise  aooe  property  is  effective  for  periods 
after  December  SI.  IMS.  under  rules  rimDar 
to  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  provisions  eliminating  capital  gains 
taxation  are  effective  for  sales  or  exchanges 
after  December  31. 1963. 

The  provisions  related  to  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  apply  to  obligations  issued 
after  December  31.  1983.  in  taxable  years 
aiding  after  such  date. 

■cvtaMHfect 

The  effect  of  the  enterprise  sone  provi- 
sions on  budget  receipts  wiU  depend  on  the 
number,  sixe,  and  characteristics  of  the 
aones  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Because  the 
amendment  provides  the  Secretary  with 
wide  latitude  in  his  choice,  the  committee  is 
unable  to  provide  spedtie  cost  fst.imatfs  for 
these  provisions. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
these  provisions  wUl  reduce  fiscal  year  re- 
celpU  by  |S7  million  in  19M.  $400  miUlm  in 
1985.  $765  mllllan  in  1988.  $1,058  million  in 
1987  and  $1,142  million  in  1988.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  on  particular  assumptions 
about  the  siae  and  characteristics  of  the 
aones.  However,  these  assumptions  are  not 
mandated  by  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  thus,  these  figures  may  either  un- 
derestimate or  overestimate  the  actual  reve- 
nue loss  by  a  considerable  degree. 

TTMSury's  estimates  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumptkm  that  the  zones  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  have,  at  the  time  of  designa- 
tion, average  employment,  other  than  in 
governments  and  non-profit  institutions,  of 
7,000  and  a  mix  of  economic  activities  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  sample  of  distressed  areas 
in  several  large  cities  and  rural  areas.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire this  average  employment  and  econom- 
ic mix.  however,  so  that  the  above  figures 
may  not  estimate  the  actual  revenue  loss.  If 
the  average  sone  has.  for  example,  only 
3.500  employees,  then  actual  revenue  losses 
would  be  $0.04  billion.  $0.3  billion,  $0.4  bU- 
Uon.  $0.5  billion,  and  $0.6  billion  In  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1988.  respectively,  if  the 
sssumptions  about  the  economic  mix  were 
correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  factors  could 
make  the  actual  revenue  loss  higher  than 
the  Treasury  estimates.  First,  the  actual 
mix  of  economic  activities  in  the  zone  or  at- 
tracted to  the  sone  could  be  very  payroll  in- 
tensive and  have  a  high  ratio  of  investment 
to  payroll,  substantially  Increasing  the  cost 
of  the  tax  incentives  relative  to  what  was  as- 
sumed. Second,  the  Treasury  estimate  as- 
sumes that  25  zones  are  designated  annually 
during  the  1984-1986  period.  If  more  than 
25  Bones  are  designated  in  1984  and  1985. 
the  revenue  loss  would  be  larger  in  all  years. 
Third,  the  average  size  of  zones  when  they 
are  actually  designated  by  the  Secretary 
could  be  much  larger  than  an  average  tax- 
able employment  of  7,000.  If,  for  example, 
employment  in  designated  aones  were  to  av- 
erage 35.000  and  the  economic  mix  were  the 
same  as  assumed  by  Tressury,  fiscal  year 
revenue  losses  would  be  $0.4  billion  in  1984, 
$3.0  billion  in  1985.  $3.8  billion  in  1986,  $5.3 
billion  in  1987  and  $5.7  billion  in  1988. 


TRLB  ly-nrmNATIONALTBADB  AND 

iNVKmiDrrAcr 

ASOimABT 
Title  IV  of  the  ooamtttoe  amendment 
amends  Titles  I  and  m  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  by  mandating  new  apedfle  aeetor  nsgo- 
tiatlng  objeettvca  with  respect  to  trade  in 
services,  high  technology  products,  and  re- 
strictions on  foreign  direct  Investment;  by 
giving  the  President  tariff  modification  au- 
thority on  certain  high  tedmology  Iteas:  by 
authorising  the  establishment  of  intergov- 
ernmental advisory  ooounlttees:  by  requir- 
ing the  United  Statea  Trade  Representatlv 
to  analyse  and  report  on  significant  banters 
to  trade  in  XJJS.  products  and  services  and 
restrictions  on  foreign  direct  Investment  by 
VS.  perMms;  by  clarifying  the  President's 
authority  to  retaliate  with  respect  to  any 
goods  or  sector,  whether  or  not  involved  in 
the  act  retaliated  against  and  to  take  action 
notwithstanding  any  other  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  regula^HT  agrades;  by  providing 
the  President  with  the  authority  to  propose 
"fast  track"  legislation  under  the  authority 
of  sections  102  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  section  301:  by 
defining  the  term  "commerce"  to  include 
foreign  direct  investment  with  implications 
for  trade  in  goods  and  services,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  President  to  retaliate  against  re- 
strictions on  such  Investment;  by  statutorily 
defining  the  terms  "unjustifiable,"  "unrea- 
sonable," and  "discriminatory":  by  provid- 
ing for  the  initiation  of  section  301  investi- 
gations by  the  USTR:  by  providing  for 
delvrs  of  up  to  90  days  in  the  initiation  of 
international  consultations  required  by  sec- 
tion 303:  and  by  providing  a  specific  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  the  Freedom 
of  Inf ormatim  Act  for  information  supplied 
under  specified  conditions  during  an  investi- 
gation under  section  301  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  such  information. 

B.  GENERAL  EXPLANATION 
Prcaent  Law 

tlie  President's  principle  authority  to  re- 
taliate against  foreign  unfair  trade  practices 
is  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411).  Section  301  was  amended  by 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  <P.L.  96- 
39).  Two  major  changes  were  made.  The 
President's  authority  was  expanded  in  order 
that  he  would  have  clear  authority  to 
pursue  U.S.  rights  under  any  applicable 
trade  agreements,  and  time  limits  were  es- 
tablished for  the  conclusion  of  section  301 
investigations. 

Under  section  301,  as  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  where  appropriate,  to 
use  the  authority  set  forth  therein  to  en- 
force U.S.  rights  under  trade  agreements, 
including  the  various  nontariff  agreements 
negotiated  in  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negoti- 
ating. The  law  provides  a  process  through 
which  private  parties  can  seek  U.S.  govern- 
ment sction  to  enforce  rights  created  by 
these  agreements.  It  requires  that  consulta- 
tions be  initiated  under  the  dispute  settie- 
ment  procedure  of  the  applicable  interna- 
tional agreement,  if  any.  The  time  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  301  within  which 
the  President  must  act  are  also  keyed  to  the 
dispute  settiement  procedure  in  the  particu- 
lar agreement  under  which  the  complaint  Is 
brought. 


*Thli  UUe  of  the  committee  amendment  was  pte- 
vtoualy  reported  by  Uie  Committee  on  FInanee  In  8. 
144  (&  Rep  No.  M-M,  Mar.  14.  IMS),  and  paiMd  by 
the  Senate  on  Apr.  1.  INl. 


The  Presktent  Is  alio  aattiartMd.  where 
appropriate,  to  uae  aeettan  Ml  to  i««aiid  to 
any  "act.  poUey.  or  praetloa"  of  •  foreign 
ooontry  that!  la  tnoooalBtaBt  with  the  provi- 
alou  of  or  denies  baneflta  to  the  Dhtted 
Sttitas  underany  trade  acraancot,  or  is  "va- 


tory"  and  burdens  or  reatrleta  United  States 
All  acta, 
undbr  the  lft4 
under  seetkm  SOI.  as  amwidad,  notwltb- 
the  delettoo  of  the  apeeifle  rafer- 
to  subaldtes  and  aeBea  maliliilliMia  aa 
unfair  acta.  Amendments  to  tlio  187*  Act 
also  darffledl  that  UJB.  "oonawee"  IndiideB 
all  aervloea  associated  with  Intcmatlonal 
trade  and  vfoi  Just  thoee  aasorlatwl  with 
trwitft  In  iiiffithanfHtf  I 

The  Prashlsnfa  retaliatory  authority  re- 
mained baalcplly  unchanaad  tan  the  1979  Act 
The  Preaidelit  is  authoitnd  to  take  any 
action  othcnrise  within  his  aotbortty  to  re- 
spond to  th8  foreign  unfUr  aeUona.  He  Is 
also  authorlbed  to  suspend,  withdraw,  or 
modify  trade  agreement  oonoearians  or 
impose  dutiea  mr  other  tanport  restrietiaos  or 
fees  on  the  products  or  servtoes  of  the  for- 
eign country. 

Another  change  made  by  the  1979  Act  was 
to  provide  a  procedure  throutfi  whfch  the 
puUie  could  tequest  ftom  the  USTR  ceitatn 
information  on  foreign  trade  p<dldea  or 
prartioea.  If  ;such  Infonnatlan  Is  not  avafl- 
aUe.  the  USTR  is  required  to  request  It 
from  the  reUvant  f oreivi  government  or  de- 
dlne  to  do  ad  and  inform  the  person  making 
the  requeat  b  writing  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
fusing. 


Tk«( 


Ovei  vlei0 


Titie  IV  Of  the  committee  amendment 
makes  the  following  changea  to  the  Ttade 
Act  of  1974: 

(1)  A  new  section  104A  would  be  added 
providing  specific  negotiating  objeetiveo 
with  respect  to  trade  in  servlees,  hl|^  tech- 
nology products,  and  restrietlans  on  foreign 
direct  investaient; 

(2)  Section  135.  which  sets  up  a  imwedure 
through  which  trad«  negotiating  advice  Is 
recrived  froai  the  private  aeetor.  would  be 
amended  to  authorlae  the  establishment  of 
intergovernmental  advisory  eommittees; 

(S)  A  new  section  181  would  be  added  re- 
quhing  annual  national  trade  estimatwi  on 
significant  Darrleis  to  the  exportation  of 
UJS.  goods  nd  services  and  restrictions  on 
VJS.  foreign  direct  investment,  any  action 
taken  to  eli8iinat,f  these  barrien.  and  con- 
sultations with  the  FInanee  and  Ways  and 
If  cans  Commltteea  on  trade  poUey  i»iorlties 
to  enhance  aarket  (wportunltieB: 

(4)  Section  301  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  specific  authority  to 
retaliate  against  any  goods  or  sector,  wheth- 
er at  not  feivolved  In  the  act  retaliated 
against  and  the  President  would  meclfically 
be  authorlMil  to  retaliate  agalnat  a  good  or 
aervice  notwithstanding  authority  of  regula- 
tory agoidel  to  deal  with  the  same  mattos; 

(5)  Section  301  would  be  amended  to  au- 
thoriw  the  Preaident  to  retaliate  against  re- 
strictions on  foreign  direct  Investment  by 
U.S.  persona  with  Impltratlnns  for  trade  In 
goods  and  setrloes.  or  to  otherwise  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  301  by  proposing  "ffest 
track"  legislation  under  the  authority  of 
seetkms  103  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974; 

(6)  Section  301  would  be  amended  by 
statutorily  defining  the  terns  "unreason- 
able", "unjurtiflable"  and  "discriminatory" 
whldh  currently  exist  in  section  301  but  are 
not  defined: 


U-«S»0-«7-«(PLll) 


(7)  Seetlan  302  would  te  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adf-lnltiatlon  of  section  SOI  In- 
vwrigatlona  by  UBIR; 

<8)  Seetlan  SOS.  whidi  currently  provides 
that  Intemational  consultations  must  be  ini- 
tiated on  the  same  date  as  an  investigation 
is  taMtttotad  under  section  301  would  be 
"— '''■^  to  provide  for  a  delay  of  up  to  90 
days  before  the  initiation  of  consultations; 


(9)  Section  S06  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide fbr  a  9edfic  exemption  from  the  Ftee- 
dom  of  Information  Act  for  Information  re- 
oeived  during  an  Investigation  under  sectim 
SOI  and  restrictions  <m  the  use  of  such  in- 
fanaation. 

See(ton-fty-5eeHon  Analysis 

SeetUm  401  of  title  IV  sets  forth  the  short 
title,  "the  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act". 

SeeHon  40Z  sets  forth  the  statement  of 
purposes  of  title  IV.  These  purposes  Include 
the  fostering  of  UJB.  economic  growth  snd 
employment  by  expanding  ctmipetitive  VS. 
gqwicts  througli  the  achievement  of  com- 
modal  opportunities  in  foreign  markets 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  accorded 
Iqr  the  United  Statea;  Improving  the  ability 
of  the  Preaident  to  Identify  and  analyse  bar- 
rien to  U.8.  trade  and  investment;  enoour- 
ai^ig  the  expansicm  of  international  trade 
in  aerrioes  through  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
national agreemmts:  and  enhancing  the 
tree  flow  of  foreign  direct  investment 
through  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements. 

Section  493  of  the  committee  smendment 
requires  annual  national  trade  estimates  on 
signlfleant  barriers  to  U.S.  commerce,  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  acttoi  taken  (including 
but  not  limited  to  any  action  under  section 
SOI)  on  matters  idoitified  in  the  national 
trade  estimates  and  admlnlstirative  provi- 
sions related  to  these  estimates.  Under 
preaent  law  the  Executive  Branch  has  been 
slow  to  Identify  critical  problems  or  to  take 
advantage  of  trade  agreements  to  enforce 
United  States  rights  of  market  access.  For- 
mulating national  trade  estimates  is  a  step 
In  the  direction  of  a  more  active  policy  of 
enforcing  United  States  rights  under  trade 
agreements  and  identifying  objectives  for 
future  negotiations.  

Under  sabsection  (aJ.  the  USTR.  through 
the  Interagency  Trade  Policy  Committee, 
would  be  required  to  Idratify  the  acts,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  which  constitute  si^iifi- 
cant  barriers  to  or  distortions  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  goods  or  services  and  U.S.  foreign 
direct  investment.  In  sddition  to  foreign 
barriers,  these  could  include  UJ3.  export  dis- 
incentives. 

•nie  committee  amendment  specifies  that 
the  USTR  shall  identify  and  analyze  acts, 
poUdea.  and  practices  which  restrict  or  dis- 
tort foreign  direct  investment  by  U.S.  per- 
sons especially  if  such  investment  hss  impli- 
cations for  trade  in  goods  or  services.  It  is 
the  Committee's  intention  that  the  USTR 
should  focus  it  efforts  in  the  area  of  trade 
related  Investment  issues  and  not  on  other 
Israes,  such  as  the  expropriation  of  VS.  in- 
vestment In  foreign  countries. 

The  committee  amendment  also  requires 
the  USTR  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  trade 
distorting  Impact  of  any  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice Identified.  In  making  the  naticmal  trade 
estimates  the  USTR  is  directed  to  take  into 
account  a  number  of  medfled  factors  in- 
vading the  relative  Impact  of  the  barriers, 
the  availability  of  relevant  information,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  barriers  are  subject 
to  International  agreements  as  well  ss 
advice  received  under  the  advisory  ctmimtt- 


tee  process.  It  Is  the  Oommlttee'a  Intentlop 
In  using  the  Irord  "signlfleant"  and  setting 
forth  these  factors  among  others  to  be  om- 
sidered  that  the  USTR  wm  proceed  against 
those  barriers  to  the  expanian  of  market 
opportunities  irtdch  are  most  Important  In 
terms  of  UjS.  commercial  interests  and  with 
respect  to  whldi  there  Is  the  greatest  Ukdl- 
hood  of  achieving  solutions,  partieulariy 
within  accepted  international  prooedurea. 

The  MpetUle  InrUislon  of  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  In  this  process  Is  Intended  to 
make  dear  that  the  amendment  in  no  way 
serves  to  reorganise  existing  agency  funo- 
ticms.  Rather  the  structure  established 
imder  section  342(a)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1982  Is  to  continue  to  be  utiUaed. 
While  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
that  the  national  trade  estimatea  should  be 
as  specific  as  practicable,  it  Is  not  intended 
that  they  serve  to  prejudge  or  to  prejudice 
any  petitions  which  have  been  or  may  be 
brought  under  the  dispute  settlement  proc- 
ess. 

Svbiection  (b)  requires  the  USTR  to 
submit  the  snalysis  and  estimate  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  annually  thereafter  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance.  These  re- 
ports are  to  indude  information  on  any 
actiim  being  taken  with  reelect  to  the  ac- 
tions which  have  been  idratif  ied  and  ana- 
lyzed induding  but  not  limited  to  actions 
under  section  301  or  international  negotia- 
tions or  consultations.  While  not  requiring 
that  any  particular  action  be  takm.  the 
Committee  intends  that  the  USTR  should 
consider  vigorously  utilizing  existing  au- 
thorities and  dimute  settiement  procedures 
to  deal  with  the  identified  barriers  snd  dis- 
tortions.  This  subsection  also  requires  the 
USTR  to  keep  the  Ways  snd  Means  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  currently  informed  on 
trade  policy  priorities  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding market  opportunities.  These  con- 
sultations are  not  statutorily  tied  to  the 
analysis  and  reporting  requirements,  but  it 
is  the  Committee's  intention  that  the  re- 
quired consultations  draw  heavily  on  the  in- 
formation and  estimates  developed  during 
this  process.  Information  contained  in  na- 
tional trade  estimates  may  be  dassifled  or 
otherwise  not  be  made  public  to  the  extent 
appropriate  to  the  information  contained 
therein. 

In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  USTR,  or  to  the  appropriate 
agency  upon  request,  such  data,  reports, 
and  inforniation  as  necessary  for  the  USTR 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section. 
The  authorization  for  agendes  to  furnish 
information  to  the  "ap(»opriate' agency"  is 
intended  only  to  maintain  existing  inter- 
sgency  reporting  relationships,  such  ss  that 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  is  not  intended  to 
impair  the  ultimate  transmission  of  infor- 
mation of  the  USTR.  It  is  the  Committee's 
intention  that  this  authority  should  be  used 
by  the  USTR  to  request  only  that  infonna- 
tion  which  to  reasonably  available  to  the 
particular  agency.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
general  grant  of  authority  to  require  such 
sgendes  to  gather  information.  The  infor- 
mation may  be  requested  snd  used  to  the 
extent  not  otherwise  inoonsistait  with  law. 
Thto  specific  limitation  to  intended  by  the 
Committee  to  make  dear  that  information 
such  ss  that  obtained  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  not  within  the  scope  of  that 
which  could  be  requested  by  or  released  to 
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Uw  UBTR.  It  to  «lw  the  Comailttee'a  tnten- 
tioB  that  IntoiBUktkm  to  be  made  available 
to  the  USIR  would  be  provided  ratajeet  to 
lawful  raculatlana  fovenilns  the  protection 
of  national  eecurtty.  bnrineoi  canfldential. 
or  othenrlw  prtvfleged  Inf onnation. 

Aetfoii  4M  of  the  committee  amendment 
make*  a  mtmber  of  amendmenta  to  Title  m 
of  the  Tnde  Act  of  1974.  Section  Ml(a)  cur- 
Tcntly  provldea  that  action  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  taken  on  a  numllsrilmlnatory 
basis  or  scdely  acalnst  the  products  or  aerv- 
ieea  of  the  fordsn  country  or  instrumentali- 
ty Involved.  The  amendment  amends  cur- 
rent law  to  provide  that  the  President  may 
exeieiae  his  authority  speclflrally  with  re- 
spect to  any  mods  or  sector,  on  a  nondls- 
erlmlnatwy  basis  or  solely  against  the  for- 
eicn  country  or  Instrumentality  involved, 
and  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  such 
goods  or  sectors  were  Involved  in  the  act, 
policy,  or  practice  identifled.  This  change  In 
language  is  not  intended  to  confer  new  re- 
taliatory authority  on  the  President;  rather 
it  Is  intended  to  clarify  the  President's  exist- 
ing authority.  The  use  of  the  word  "prod- 
uct" in  current  law  has  raised  questions  as 
to  whether  Its  scope  is  limited  to  articles 
which  have  undergone  some  manufacturing 
or  trantforming  process.  The  use  of  the 
word  "goods"  in  intended  to  clarify  that  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  to  re- 
taliate agataist  any  article  whether  or  not  It 
had  undragone  processing.  Similarly  the 
change  from  the  word  "service"  to  "sector" 
is  intoided  to  clarify  that  the  President,  in 
acting  under  section  301.  could  exercise  his 
powers  with  respect  to  services  offered  by 
foreign  countries  or  foreign  nationals  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  either  under  leg- 
islation proposed  under  the  "fast  track"  au- 
thority which  would  be  established  or  any 
otho'  indepoident  grant  of  authority.  At 
present,  such  authority  appears  to  be  limit- 
ed to  the  Mineral  I^nds  Leasing  Act  of  1930 
(30  use  ISl)  and  section  48  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Sectkm  301(b)  currently  authorises  the 
Prcsidmit  to  retaliate  (1)  by  modifying  trade 
agreement  concessions  and  (2)  by  imposing 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  mi  the 
moducts  of.  or  fees  or  restrictions  on  the 
services  of  a  foreign  country.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  makes  the  conforming 
changes  of  the  word  "goods"  for  the  word 
"products"  and  would  insert  the  phrase 
"notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law"  before  the  word  "impose".  This  is  in- 
tended to  darlfy  the  President's  existing  au- 
thority to  impose  restrictions  notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  an  independent  agency. 
While  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
section  301  is  broad,  the  Committee  does 
intend  it  to  be  used  prudently.  It  may  ap- 
propriate be  used  to  impose  restrictions  on 
services  previously  Ucensed  by  an  independ- 
ent agency  or  by  denying  the  grant  of  such 
a  Uoenae.  but  the  Committee  does  not  antici- 
pate the  authority  would  be  used  to  over- 
ride UJB.  treaty  obligations. 

The  fiwnrr''****  amendment  also  amends 
section  30Kb)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(3)  authorliing  the  Presidait  to  propose 
"fast  track"  legislation  under  the  proce- 
dures of  sectlom  103  and  151  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  19T4  to  cany  out  the  objectives  of 
section  101  where  additional  retaliatory  au- 
thority may  be  necessary.  Since  the  defini- 
tloD  of  "oommeroe"  in  section  301(d)  would 
also  be  «i»»«~««<h  to  indude  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment by  UJB.  persons  with  impllrations 
for  trade  in  "goods  or  services",  this  would 
pemtt  the  Freatdent  to  propose  "fast  track" 
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legtalation  providing  for  retaUatlon  agatant. 
or  ftrtsigmi*  to  encourage  the  dtanlnatkn  of. 
restrtctkm  on  VA.  fordgn  direct  invest- 
ment. The  Committee  does  not  intend  that 
the  authority  to  propose  "fast  tnA"  legis- 
lation in  any  way  restrict  the  President's  au- 
thwlty  to  propose  legislation  under  nonf ast 
track  prooedurea.  The  choice  of  whether  or 
not  to  utilise  the  "fast  track"  would  be 
solely  within  the  President's  discretion. 
Under  the  amendment,  all  the  requlremenU 
for  "fast  track"  legislation  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 103  and  161  would  be  applicable,  in- 
cluding 00  days  consultation  with  the  cogni- 
sant committees  prior  to  submitting  such 
legislation. 

Section  301(d)  currently  contains  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "commerce".  As  set  forth 
above,  the  committee  ameodment  would 
amend  subsection  (d)  by  including  in  the 
term  "commerce"  foreign  direct  investment 
by  U.S.  persons  with  implications  for  trade 
in  goodi  and  services.  It  Is  not  the  Commit- 
tee's understanding,  however,  that  this  lan- 
guage would  preclude  the  U8TR.  where  ap- 
propriate, from  conducting  an  investigation 
on  portfolio  investments.  It  would  also  in- 
clude in  that  subsection  definitions  of  the 
terms  "unreasonable",  "unjustifiable",  and 
"discriminatory",  which  currently  exist  in 
section  301  but  are  not  statutorily  defined. 
The  definitiuis  of  these  three  terms  are  not 
Intended  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  with  respect  to  the  types  of 
acts  against  which  he  can  retaliate,  other 
than  with  respect  to  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment as  notified  above.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee's intention  that  the  definitions  clarify 
existing  law  and  give  emphasis  to  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  retaliate  against  certain 
types  of  acts,  policies,  and  prat^tices. 

The  term  "unreasonable"  is  defined  as 
any  act.  policy,  or  practice' which,  while  not 
necessarily  in  violation  of  or  inconsistent 
with  the  international  legal  righte  of  the 
United  States,  is  otherwise  deemed  to  be 
unfair  and  inequitable.  The  term  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  a  denial  of  fair  and  eq- 
uitable market  opportunities,  opportunities 
for  the  esUblishment  of  an  enterprise,  or 
provisitm  of  adequate  protection  of  intellec- 
tual property  rights.  The  phrase  "fair  and 
equitable"  is  not  defined,  since  it  remains 
within  the  President's  discretion  to  deter- 
mine when  circumstances  exist  which  re- 
quire action  under  this  provision.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  the  President  will  take  into 
account  a  broad  range  of  factors  in  making 
his  determination  as  to  when  to  proceed, 
but  by  including  a  specific  noninduslve  list 
in  the  bill  wishes  to  emphasixe  that  certain 
acts,  policies  and  practices  which  are  not 
necessarily  in  violation  of  specific  intenut- 
tional  agreements  are  becomtaig  increasingly 
harmful  to  U.S.  interests  and  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Among  these  acts  are  investment-distort- 
ing iiractlces.  Performance  requirements 
and  other  restrictions  that  impair  or  distort 
the  free  flow  of  capital  and  inhibit  VS. 
nrms  from  establishing  themselves  and  op- 
erating abroad  are  increasingly  and  adverse- 
ly affecting  U.S.  trade  interests.  The  Com- 
mittee has  also  received  testimony  and  in- 
formation concerning  increasingly  frequent 
problems  regarding  the  denial  of  adequate 
protection  by  foreign  countries  of  VS.  intel- 
lectual property  rights.  The  term  is  intend- 
ed to  be  understood  In  the  broadest  sense 
and  shall  Include  patents,  trade  marks, 
trade  names,  copyrights,  and  trade  secrets. 
Some  of  the  problems  concerning  intellectu- 
al property  rights  involve  broad  areas  of  in- 
vention not  subject  to  patent  coverage  in 


foreign  countrlaa.  sudi  as  chwmlnal  prod- 
ucts: unreaaooabte  f oroed  Itewiwlng  and  tor^ 
f eitnre  provWons  for  patsntc  unduly  short 
patent  righU  mvoMiw  the  tnabOtty  to 
enjoin  infringement;  very  low  or  token  fines 
where  infrtagement  is  proved,  protraetad 
delay  of  proeeedtnci  with  no  interim  rdlef 
available  to  the  patent  holder;  practically 
impossible  burdens  of  proof  of  proeess  In- 
fringement placed  on  patent  holder;  and  the 
like. 

The  Committee  believes  that  in  determin- 
ing whether  adequate  protection  Is  being 
provided  for  such  riiAita  the  President 
should  consider  the  scope  and  degree  of  pro- 
tection of  the  foreign  country's  laws  and 
procedures.  A  key  factor  in  the  USTR's  de- 
termination of  whether  to  initiate  a  section 
301  petition  should  be  a  consideration  of  the 
appropriate  legal  action  avaflahle  to.  or 
taken  by,  the  aggrieved  United  States  party 
to  def&d  ita  rl^U  in  the  subject  country. 
The  Committee  expects,  however,  that  if 
the  VB.  Trade  representative  determines 
not  to  initiate  a  section  301  petition,  due  to 
pending  action  by  a  foreign  country's  Judid- 
sry,  scUon  on  the  petition  should  be  post- 
poned only  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
The  term  "unjustifiable"  is  defined  as  any 
act,  policy,  or  practice  which  is  In  violation 
of  or  inconsistent  with  the  international 
legal  righto  of  the  United  States.  Inchidlng 
but  not  limited  to  a  denial  of  national  or 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  the  right  of 
establishment  or  a  denial  of  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Committee  that  this  definition  con- 
forms with  existing  law  and  legislative  his- 
tory and  Is  not  an  expansion  of  the  category 
of  unjustifiable  actions  against  which  retal- 
iation can  be  takoi.  The  definition  o(mtin- 
ues  to  address  actions  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment that  are  inconsistent  with  VS.  inter- 
national legal  rights. 

The  term  "discriminatory"  is  defined  ss 
including  where  appropiate  any  act,  policy, 
or  practice  which  denies  national  or  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  U.S.  goods. 
services,  or  investment.  The  phrase  "where 
appropriate"  has  been  included  in  the  defi- 
nition only  to  take  into  account  those  situa- 
tions In  which  a  denial  of  national  or  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  for  example  in 
the  case  of  a  OATT-compatible  customs 
union,  is  not  an  appropriate  basis  for  action. 
The  committee  amendment  amends  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Trade  Act  by  authorising  the 
USTR  to  self-initiate  investigations  under 
section  301.  According  to  testimony  received 
by  the  Committee,  in  many  cases  VS.  ex- 
porters adversely  affected  by  foreign  prac- 
tices Inconsistent  with  U.S.  trade  agreement 
righto  do  not  petition  for  assistance  under 
section  301  for  legitimate  reasons,  such  as 
la(±  of  information  or  a  fear  of  retaliation. 
Therefore,  a  vigorous  policy  of  self-initi- 
ation is  necessary  to  preserve  U.S.  market 
access.  Under  current  law,  the  President  is 
authorised  to  take  action  either  as  a  result 
of  petition-initiated  investigation  or,  on  his 
own  motion,  but  the  USTR  is  not  author- 
ised to  Initiate  investigations  to  provide  a 
foundation  which  advice  could  be  provided 
to  the  President.  While  providing  authority 
for  the  USTR  to  Initiate  Investigations,  the 
amendment  provides  that  a  dedtion  to  do  so 
could  only  be  taken  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  committees  established  under 
section  138.  Under  the  amendment  if  the 
USTR  determines  to  Initiate  this  determina- 
tion is  to  be  puUished  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  treated  as  if  an  affirmation  on  a  pe- 
tition had  been  made  on  the  same  date.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  bring  into  play  aU 


the  prevMOM  appileaMe  to  eMSi  Inttiatod 
bypetttton. 

It  Is  antte^iated  that  USHMnttiated 
would  be  the  result  of  aareful  ata^aaaaUy 
aeeonpUslMd  by  natunal  tiada  sMtDMiai^  as 
wdl  as  cartful  ooordtnatiaD  with  ttatutory 
advlsoty  fWBiminw  This  proeew  should, 
overalli  realdt  in  a  moiv  oolMraiti  aggrea- 
alve.  trade  QoUey. 

"nw  ooBtolttee  amenikBcnt  Amends  ae& 
tion  103  to  require  that  •  manaaiy  of  the 
petttkm  on  the  basis  of  wlikh  an  Inwatlga- 
tlon  to  instituted,  rather  than  the  pctltlan 
ttadf.  be  pOblUied  in  the  Fidnal  Rectatar. 
Copies  of  the  documents  woold  be  provided 
at  cost  1%*  publleatlanof  entire  petttlons 
in  the  Vedgral  Register  haa  became  an  In- 
creasing oostly  undertaking.  The  Conmit- 
tee  bdlevea  that  publleatlon  o<  a  summary 
together  with  the  avaUataOtty  of  the  docu- 
ments at  r^iroduetlon  east  wQI  save  money 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  pubUe 
with  adequkte  notiee  and  Information  with 
respect  to  cMaa  whldi  are  iiMtttuted. 

Section  3D3  of  the  Trade  Act  currently 
provides  that  on  the  date  an  affirmative  de- 
termlnatloa  to  made  to  toatltute  an  investi- 
gation undgr  section  301  the  USTR  must  re- 
quest oonsoltations  with  the  foreign  coun- 
try concerned  regarding  the  iSMies  raised  in 
the  petitio*.  The  admhitotratlon  has  testi- 
fied that  the  requirement  ol  simultaneous 
initiation  and  requests  for  consultations  has 
caused  problems  in  several  eaaes  in  whldi 
the  petitiohs  on  which  investigations  are 
initiated  did  not  provide  an  adequate  basto 
for  proceeding  intematlanally.  Hie  Com- 
mittee an^dment  amends  section  303  to 
provide  UEKTR  with  the  anthoitty  to  dday 
for  up  to  90  days  any  request  tot  ocmsulta- 
tlons  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  or  improv- 
ing the  petition  to  insure  an  adequate  basto 
for  consultation.  The  amendment  also  re- 
quires the  USTR  to  publish  notice  of  the 
delay  in  the  Federal  Register  and  report  to 
Congress  ob  the  reasons  for  such  delay  In 
the  report  currently  required  under  sectkm 
306.  It  to  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that 
thto  authority  should  be  used  only  in  the 
unusual  cUcumstances  described  and  that 
the  USTR  should  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  cohdude  section  301  actions  within 
the  prescribed  normal  time  limits. 

The  committee  amendment  also  amends 
section  305  by  adding  a  new  subsection  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  confidential 
business  information.  The  administration 
has  testified  that  many  VS.  firms  or  groups 
are  reluctaht  to  petition  for  investigations 
under  section  301  because  of  their  concern 
that  confidential  businem  information 
which  they  might  provide  during  the  course 
of  the  proceeding  mi^t  be  subjed  to  disclo- 
sure or  that  they  will  be  subjed  to  retaliato- 
ry actions  in  the  offending  country.  The 
amendment  provides  a  specific  exception 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Ad  for 
business  confidential  informatitm  requested 
and  recdved  by  the  USTR  in  aid  of  any  in- 
vedigation  imder  Chapter  1  of  Tltie  m  of 
the  Trade  Ad  and  provides  that  such  inf  or- 
maticm  shsU  not  be  made  available  if  sub- 
mitted under  the  circumstances  sd  forth 
therein.  The  amaubnent  further  provides 
the  USTR  trlth  authority  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations conteming  provision  of  nonconfidm- 
tlal  summaries  of  such  information  In  order 
to  give  USTR  the  necessary  flexibility  In 
dealing  with  foreign  countries  or  Instrumen- 
talities which  provide  such  information  but 
cannot  be  compelled  to  provide  summaries. 
The  amen<knent  also  auth«iaes  the  USTR 
to  use  the  Information  or  make  it  available 
to  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 


for  use  in  a  seetian  301  investlgatian  but  re- 
qatoes  that  It  be  made  avaUaUe  to  any  other 
1  only  in  a  form  In  which  It  cannot  be 
with  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion. The  Committee  bdleves  that  by  pro- 
teeUng  eonfldential  Infocmatlan  and  Ito 
source  these  provisions  wlO  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  filing  of  legitimate  petitions 
under  asetkm  301.  as  wen  as  encouraging 
and  supporting  sdf •initiated  Investigations. 

JbettoR  MS  of  the  committee  amendment 
amends  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Trade  Ad 
by  adding  a  new  section  104A  providing  90- 
elfle  negotiating  objectives  with  lesped  to 
tatteraatlonal  trade  in  services  and  invest- 
and  high  technology  products.  Under 
provisions,  principal  U.S.  negotiating 
objectives  with  resped  to  trade  in  services 
wmild  be  tiie  reduction  or  elimination  of 
banleiB  to  or  distortions  of  international 
trade  in  services  snd  the  development  of 
Intematkmally  agreed  rules,  including  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures,  to  reduce  or  to 
tT^**"**  sudi  barriers.  The  terms  "serv- 
ice*" and  "services  associated  with  intemar 
tlonal  trade"  have  not  been  defined.  The 
Committee  was  concerned  that  any  defini- 
tion would  be  limiting.  The  intoit  of  the 
Conmittee  to  that  "services"  snd.  for  pur- 
poses of  section  301  "services  associated 
with  international  trade"  be  defined  as 
broadly  as  possible. 

Similarly,  the  committee  amendment  seto 
forth  as  negotiating  objectives  with  re^ed 
to  foreign  dired  investment,  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  artificial  or  trade  distort- 
ing barrlMs.  the  development  of  rules,  in- 
cluding dispute  settiement  procedures,  to 
ensure  the  free  flow  of  foreign  dired  invest- 
ment, and  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  trade-distortive  ef f eds  of  certain  invest- 
ment-rdated  trade  measures. 

The  committee  amendment  also  provides 
U.S.  negotiating  objectives  with  resped  to 
high  technology  producto.  Among  these  are 
to  obtain  and  to  preserve  the  maximum 
openness  of  trade  and  investment  in  high 
technology  producto  and  related  services;  to 
obtain  the  elimination  or  reduction  of.  or 
compensation  for.  the  significsntly  dtotort- 
Ing  effeds  of  foreign  government  adions 
which  affed  trade  in  high  technology  prod- 
ucto identified  in  the  studies  which  would  be 
required  under  sedion  181;  to  obtain  com- 
mitmento  that  the  official  policy  of  foreign 
govemmento  or  Instrumentalities  will  not 
discourage  government  or  private  procure- 
mmt  of  foreign  high  technology  producto; 
to  obtatai  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  all 
tariffs  and  barriers  on  U.S.  exporto  of  high 
technology  producto  particularly  key  com- 
modity producto  (a  term  the  committee  uses 
to  identify  standardized  products  sold  in 
substantial  quantities  throughout  the  world 
such  ss  the  64,000  random  access  memory 
electronic  silicon  chip);  to  obtain  commit- 
mento  to  foster  national  treatment;  to 
obtain  commitmento  to  foster  pursuit  of 
Joint  scientific  cooperation  and  to  ensure 
that  access  to  the  results  of  cooperative  ef- 
forto  should  not  be  impaired;  and  to  provide 
minimiiiti  safe-guards  for  the  acqutoition 
and  enforcement  of  intellectual  property 
righto  and  the  property  value  of  proprietary 


■Secfion  409  of  the  committee  amendment 
contains  additional  provisions  with  resped 
to  trade  in  services.  

SvbwecUon  (a)  provides  that  the  USTR, 
through  the  interagency  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee, shall  develop  and  coordinate  U.S. 
(Wildes  oonceming  trade  in  services  snd 
that  each  department  or  agency  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  a  service  industry  shall 


advtae  and  work  with  the  USTR  conoemlng 
matters  that  have  oone  to  the  department's 
or  agency's  attention  with  reved  to  the 
treatment  of  VS.  servloe  sector  Interests  In 
foreign  maiketo  or  allegations  of  unfair 
practices  by  foreign  govemmento  or  oompar 
hies  In  a  servloe  sector.  Hie  Committee  In- 
tends that  the  wrisHng  trade  pdlley  struc- 
ture be  utUlaed  to  develop  and  -•»«^i<^*'^ 
policies  concwnlng  trade  in  servloes  but  has 
specified  that  these  etf orto  be  carried  out  in 
conformance  with  «»«"""g  provisions  of  law 
in  order  to  ensure  that  no  authority  granted 
under  thto  section  be  construed  as  altering 
the  existing  authority  of  any  agency  or  de- 
partment with  resped  to  any  specific  serv- 
ice sectfw. 

SabsecMoit  (bt  would  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  service  industry 
devdopment  program. 

SvbaeeOon  (ef  provides  that  it  to  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
shall,  as  he  deems  apmopriate,  consult  with 
state  govemmento  on  issues  of  trade  policy 
affecting  them.  It  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  one  or  more  intergovern- 
mental policy  advisory  committees  under 
the  strudiuv  and  procedures  established  in 
Section  135  of  the  Trade  Act.  It  to  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  these  intergovern- 
mental advisory  committees  be  established 
and  utilized  only  in  the  areas,  like  insurance 
or  procurement,  where  the  stotes  have  par- 
ticular interesto  and  not  across  the  liroad 
spectnun  of  trade  issues. 

Section  407  of  the  committee  amendment 
amends  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  by  de- 
fining the  term  "international  trade"  to  in- 
clude foreign  dired  investmmt  by  United 
States  persons,  especially  if  such  investment 
hss  implications  for  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Thto  change  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  specific  authority  to  negotiate 
with  resped  to  barriers  on  such  foreign 
dired  investment. 

Section  408  of  the  committee  smendment 
provides  the  President  with  authority  to 
enter  into  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
mento  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  section  and  those  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  section  104A(c)  concerning 
high  technology  products. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  the  President  with 
a  five-ye&r  authority  to  eliminate  the  duties 
on  specified  items  within  six  item  numl)ers 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  order  to  carry  out  any  agreement  con- 
cluded as  a  result  of  the  negotiating  objec- 
tives under  the  proposed  sedion  104A. 

C.  BUDGETARY  IMPACT 

The  following  statement  is  made  relative 
to  the  effed  on  revenues  of  title  IV.  The 
Committee  does  not  exped  any  immediate 
impact  on  revenues  from  the  tariff-reducing 
authority  provided  in  title  IV.  It  is  expected 
that  the  negotiations  authorized  by  title  IV 
will  not  be  completed  for  some  time.  If  the 
full  authority  were  used  to  eliminate  duties 
on  the  seven  specified  items,  the  Committee 
estimates  there  could  t>e  a  possible  loss  of 
customs  revenues  of  between  $400  million 
and  $500  million  by  1987. 

D.  VOTE  OF  THE  COMMnTEE 

The  Committee  states  that  on  March  14, 
1983,  S.  144  as  amended,  which  comprises 
the  substance  of  title  IV,  was  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  without  objection. 
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mu  v-nnuNBfr  kxrnshw  op  tax 

KZmPnON   PO«   DTRUST  ON   QUAU- 
mD  IMWrGAGI  WWDS 

TlM  MoitcMe  Subiidy  Bond  Tuc  Act  of 
10M  ■  kapond  ratilctioaB  on  the  ability  of 
State  or  local  loveniments  to  tame  bonds, 
the  taiteraat  on  whl^  ii  tax-exempt,  for  the 
paipoae  of  maktaw  mortcace  loans  on 
atn^family  twidencea.*  The  1980  Act  i»rt»- 
that  interest  on  mortgase  subsidy 
is  exempt  tram  taxation  only  If  the 
are  "quaUfled  veterans'  mortcace 
bondi"  *  or  "ouallfled  mortcace  bonds." 


In  order  for  an  Issue  of  bonds  to  be  quali- 
fied mortcace  bonds,  the  following  require- 
ments must  be  met: 

(1)  The  bonds  must  be  issued  before  Jan- 
auryl.lM4: 

(3)  The  accregate  annual  value  of  such 
bonds  that  a  State,  and  local  govemmenU 
within  the  State,  can  issue  is  limited  to  the 
greater  of  (a)  9  percent  of  the  average 
..Mwiai  aggregate  principal  amount  of  mort- 
gages executed  during  the  3  preceding  years 
for  siiwle-family  owner-occupied  residences 
located  within  the  State  or  (b)  $900  million; 

<S)  The  bond  proceeds  must  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  single-family  resi- 
dences which  are  located  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Issuing  authority  and  which 
are  reasonably  expected  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal resldenoes  of  the  mortgagors: 

(4)  With  limited  exceptions,  only  new 
mortgage  loans  are  permitted  to  be  made 
from  the  bond  proceeds; 

(5)  At  least  M  povent  of  the  proceeds  of 
eadi  iMue  must  be  available  for  financing  in 
certain  low-lncoaie  "targeted"  areas: 

(6)  At  least  90  percent  of  the  mortgage 
loans  made  from  each  issue  generally  must 
be  made  to  mortgagors  who  did  not  have  a 
present  ownership  interest  in  a  principal 
resMenoe  at  any  time  diurlng  the  3-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  their  mortgage 
loans  are  made; 

(7)  All  of  the  mortgage  loans  must  be 
made  to  finance  the  purchase  of  resldenoes 
for  which  the  acquisition  cost  is  below  pre- 
scribed levels;  and 

(8)  Kach  issue  of  quaUfled  mortgage  bonds 
must  meet  certain  limitations  regarding  ar- 
bitrage, both  as  to  mortgage  loans  and  non- 
mortgage  Investments. 

The  Committee  is  oonoemed  over  the  dif- 
ficulty of  many  Americans  in  making  flrst- 
ttme  home  purchases  under  present  market 
condtttans  and  over  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  housing  industry.  The  Commit- 
tee Is  aware  that  some  Improvement  in 
these  oondlUons  has  occurred  In  recent 
months  as  Interest  rates  have  dedlned  gen- 
erally. However,  the  Committee  believes 
that  fttntinuatlim  of  the  present  tax  exemp- 
tion for  quaUfled  mortgage  bonds  beyond 
1983  Is  necessary  both  to  enable  more 
people  to  realise  the  goal  of  bomeownership 


'Title  ZI  o(  the  '>~'*—  SMOBdUsUan  Act  of 
ISM  <PX.  m  «■>)■  The  pcovWans  adopUd  by  this 
Act  (Code  eee.  lOaA)  were  mbeequently  amended 
by  eecUoa  SM  of  the  Tax  ■qutty  and  Wseal  Re- 
r  Act  of  Un  (PX.  VI-MS>  cnVRA"). 
bdoatilal  develeinMnt  !>iTfiili  alao 
■ay  be  ISMWd  to  flnaaee  incJeeU  tor  certain  multi- 
famllT  isiMntlsl  iwilal  huueias.  Tkc-eseaapttan 

*Qaallflad  leleiiiii'  mertsase  boadi  are  seneral 

iiWIaatInn  linwfc  Itii  |ii  n  r  1 1  ik  Tf  -TT-' ' '" 

flnaiMe  wnrtg^n  leans  to  vetenaa.  The  taz-«scap- 
ttOB  tor  Mtarans*  beodi  la  pennaaent. 


through  availability  of  more  affordable 
mortgage  interest  rates  and  to  assist  in 
achieving  a  fuU  recovery  of  the  housing  In- 
dustry. 

■xylaaauoa  or  rrwMMa 

The  committee  amendment  makes  perma- 
nent the  tax  exemption  presently  provided 
for  Interest  on  qualified  mortgage  bonds. 
Bffieetlvc  Date 

The  committee  amendmmt  is  effective  for 
bonds  issued  after  December  31. 1983. 
RcTCMM  BfTect 

It  is  estimated  that  this  provision  will 
reduce  fiscal  year  budget  receipU  by  30.1 
billion  in  1984.  $0.3  billion  In  1985.  $0.8  bU- 
llon  in  1988.  $0.8  billion  in  1987.  and  $1.3  bU- 
U(minl988. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FOROERT  NOTICE  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CHECKS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  tix.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
1361.  a  bill  to  require  notice  on  social 
security  checks  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
law  to  commit  forgery  when  cashing 
these  checks.  I  commend  my  dtotin- 
guished  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  HuMPHRBT)  on  introducing 
this  legislation. 

Many  of  us  were  Justifiably  angered 
in  IMl  when  we  learned  that  over  $50 
million  in  social  security  benefits  had 
been  routinely  maUed  to  over  8,000  in- 
dividuals listed  as  dead  on  medicare 
records.  Some  records  contained  a  date 
of  death  as  far  back  as  15  years.  At 
that  time,  we  learned  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  had  to  rely  on 
voluntary  reporting  of  beneficiary 
deaths.  Through  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  we  indicated  this 
was  an  unsatisfactory  approach  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram that  uses  State  death  records  to 
prevent  erroneous  payments  to  de- 
ceased individuals. 

The  continued  sad  state  of  affairs 
was  brought  to  my  attention  when  I 
learned  on  May  19  of  29  individuals  in 
New  York  City  who  were  charged  in 
court  with  cashing  the  checks  of  de- 
ceased social  security  beneficiaries;  17 
in  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
(Manhattan)  were  charged  with  fraud- 
ently  obtaining  $170,000  and  12  in  the 
■  eastern  district  of  New  Yoi^  (Brook- 
lyn) illegally  converted  $300,000.  In 
single  cases  the  amount  ranged  from 
$2,300  to  $49,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  serves  to 
warn  potential  felons  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  such  an  act  and 
shows  taxpayers  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  this  unacceptable  state  of  af- 
fairs. I  urge  its  adoption.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATOR 
MATHIAS' SPEECH 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Maryland,  Mr.  Mathiac.  addreaed  the 
p^^|»i«>n  Bnriiity  In  Annapniia.  Md. 

The  subject  of  the  addrecB  was  of 
great  impcnrtance  to  the  society,  PaUa- 
dian  architecture,  particularly  Palladl- 
an  architecture  in  Annapolis. 

While  Senator  Mathxac'  qyeech  ree- 
ogntees  Palladian  architecture  in 
Maryland.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  a  great  example  of  this  architec- 
ture in  Virginia. 

Over  ISO  years  ago  that  great  Virgin- 
ian. Thomas  Jeff  erKtn.  began  the  task 
of  creating  what  he  considered  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  accomplishments,  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Designed  in  the 
Palladian  style,  the  university  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Shenandoah  Mountains. 
The  university's  construction  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  inherent  rela- 
tionship between  architecture  and 
nature.  It  stands  as  a  testimony  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  recognition  of  that  rela- 
tionship. 

The  revived  classic  style  of  Andrea 
Palladio  is  alive  in  Virginia,  as  weU  as 
in  Maryland. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
RiooBD  Mr.  Mathias'  speech  so  that 
our  colleagues  may  better  H>preciate 
American  Palladian  architecture. 

The  speech  follows: 

RSMAXKS  ST  SXHATOH  IIATHUS  TO  PUXUtUll 

Socnrr 

The  Palladian  Society  could  not  do  better 
than  Annapolis. 

There  was  a  day  when  Annapolis  was  de- 
scribed ss  the  Athens  of  America.  But  it  Is 
not  an  uncontested  title  since  Boston  has 
also  claimed  to  be  the  Athens  of  America 
and  the  same  description  has  been  bestowed 
on  Philadelphia  and  Charleston  at  various 
times. 

So  I  propose  that  Annapolis  abandm  all 
claim  to  being  the  Athens  of  the  New 
World. 

Accept  instead  the  title  that  is  appropri- 
ate, a  UUe  that  is  accurate  and  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

AimapoUs  is  the  VIcensa  of  America— the 
natural  home  of  the  spirit  of  Palladio  in  the 
New  World. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  design^ 

There  are  unique  buildings:  the  fust  dome 
in  America;  and  the  acceptance  of  Palladian 
symmetry. 

The  very  name  "Maryland"  should  evoke 
Palladian  memories. 

Maryland  was  named  in  honor  of  a 
French  princess  who  was  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land—Henrtette  Marie— Queen  Mary. 

Tou  will  recall  that  It  was  for  her  that 
Inlgo  Jones  buUt  what  Is  probably  the  first 
example  of  Palladian  architecture  in  the 
English  Idiom— the  Queen's  Chapel  at  St 
James  Palace  in  London. 

So  we  begin  on  the  right  note. 

But  In  Annapolis  there  Is  more  than  mere 
imitatlim  of  design— something  almost  spir- 
itual in  the  atmosphere— Palladian  spirit,  of 
course. 

A  matter  of  materials:  espedally  brick.  In 
the  subject  of  mat.frials  Palladio  was  great- 
er than  Ceasar  Augustus.  It  was  said  of  Au- 
gustus that  he  found  Rome  brl^  and  left  It 
marble. 

But  that  is  not  the  work  of  genius;  It  Is 
the  application  of  great  wealth  and  power 
to  the  construction  of  buildings. 


Palladio  dM  better. 

He  found  cities  buOt  of  tefek  and  be  left 
them  better  brick  and  otbcr  simple  native 
materlala.  The  only  exotic  element  was  his 

own  (COlllS* 

By  eaieftl  attention  to  Interrelatlan  of 
proporttans  In  idan  and  devatkm.  and  to 
n>Mfti«nhn  the  -IfTt*— '  orders  he  gave  a 
new  appeal  to  arehltacture. 

This  Is  evident  In  Annapolis 

I  mentkmed  proportion  and  that  Is  part 
of  Annapolis  affinity  with  VIoenn.  It  Is  life 
siae.  So  It  Is  oomf ottaUe  and  UveaUe  and 
Tl***'*^  Just  so  Palladio  boOdlnv  In  VI- 
oenaa  and  «ther  Italian  cities  and  estates 
are  noble  and  dignified,  but  not  overpower- 
ing in  granieur  and  magnlfleenee. 

There  Is  Also  the  relatlan  to  nature  and  to 
the  sunrouading  country. 

To  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  imia  Rotun- 
da at  sundown,  as  the  ahadofws  lengthen 
acnMs  the  fields  and  gardens  and  the 
church  bdb  ring,  is  to  fed  tlie  harmony  be- 
tween the  works  of  man  and  the  works  of 
nature. 

That  too  was  understood  in  Annapolis- 
better  300  yean  ago  than  today. 

Many  of  ttie  great  booses  of  Annspolis 
were  buUt  with  a  Palladian  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  relation  between  site  and 
elevation.  In  some  casea  It  was  possible  to 
improve  upon  the  modd  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  fingers  of  the  sea— the 
bays  and  creeks  of  the  vast  estuary  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  pressures  of  time  and  population 
have  cost  as  much  of  this  quality,  but  a  re- 
markable Sense  of  harmony  with  the  land 
and  water  still  prevails. 

So  I  welQome  you  to  Maryland— to  Annap- 
olis—to  the  VIoenaa  of  Amolea.* 


AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

•  Mr.  ntOUYE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  the  Congress  has  been  at- 
tempting to  revitaliie  the  UJ3.  mer- 
chant msrine.  The  task  has  been  a  la- 
borious one,  and  it  is  far  from  over. 
Yet  we  Egust  succeed  if  our  Nation  is 
to  remain  economically  strong  and  ca- 
pable of  acting  in  times  of  national 
emergenoy. 

In  two  great  wars  our  land  has  been 
far  removed  from  the  battlefield.  We 
remained  unscarred  because  our  en- 
emies were  contained  and  finally  de- 
feated in  far-off  countries  across  the 
Atlantic  ind  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  American  GI  and  our  industrial 
might  wore  decisive  in  both  wars,  and 
it  was  the  American  merchant  marine 
which  transported  our  men  and  mate- 
rial quickly  and  efficiently  under  the 
most  hamrdous  circumstances.  Be- 
cause our  merchant  marine  is  in  such 
a  periloas  state  it  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  duplicate  its  magnificent 
past  efforts. 

Recently.  Miss  Kimberly  Kay  Au.  a 
student  at  Punahou  High  School  in 
Honolulu  wrote  an  essay  <m  the  sub- 
ject which  was  awarded  a  national 
piiae  by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  Kimbo'ly's 
essay  accurately  deaerlbes  the  danger- 
ous decUbe  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  yxp'f<"«  why  it  is  In  the  national 
interest  to  reiMdy  the  situation. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Miss  Au's 
essay  be  inserted  in  the  Rkxmu)  at  this 
point. 

The  essay  follows: 

Oua  Ambucaii  Mbcbait  MaaniK    , 
"Tax  CarsTAL  Bau.  Is  Vsbt  Umclbui" 
(Br  Kimberly  Au) 

tt  was  1.-00  AJC  on  August  IS.  1983.  I 
stood  on  the  deck  of  Uie  SS  Independence, 
watdilng  the  harbor  li^ts  of  HoimIuIu 
twinkle  over  the  dark  waters  as  they  became 
mere  weeks,  and  Aloha  Tower  rapidly  melt- 
ing Into  UUIputlan  dimensions.  Only  mo- 
ments before.  Csptain  Paul  Meade  had 
given  his  orders  for  the  Indevendenee  to 
dqiart  on  her  first  passenger  trial  run  to 
the  West  Coast.  Our  ship  qulddy  slipped 
past  the  looming  hulks  of  Merchant  Marine 
oontalnertawd  cargo  ships  and  barges.  As  I 
leaned  amr  the  rail,  feeling  the  cool  ni^t 
air  blow  thrmigh  my  hair  and  the  ll^t  mist 
from  salt  wgms  on  my  face.  I  thouabt  about 
the  VWkland  Islands  War.  and  how  Great 
Britain's  luxury  ocean  Uner,  Queen  EUea- 
beth  II,  had  been  called  upon  to  transport 
military  supplies  and  troops.  Would  our 
Amerlcan>-flag  ship,  the  SS  Independence, 
ever  be  summoned  to  do  likewise?  To  me. 
the  answer  was  obvious— If  our  Merchant 
Marine,  the  fourth  arm  of  our  national  de- 
fense, those  sturdy  commercial  cargo  ships 
we  had  Just  passed  In  the  harbor,  could  not 
meet  the  demand.  The  next  question,  then, 
was  most  imiwrtant:  Is  our  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  adequate  to  support  our 
Aimed  Forces  in  an  overseas  confUct?  I  de- 
cided to  find  out  as  soon  as  I  was  heA  in 
port.  What  had  started  out  as  a  general  re- 
flection aboard  the  SS  Independence  had 
now  burgeoned  into  a  concerned  desire  to 
leam  more  specifically  about  our  American 
Merdiant  Marine,  and  Its  role  in  our  nation- 
al and  economic  security.  The  motivation 
drove  me  to  spend  the  next  few  weeks 
burled  In  UJ3.  Maritime  history. 

The  Merchant  Marine,  as  the  fourth  arm 
of  our  natloruU  defense,  has  an  illustrious 
past  in  American  military  operations.  I  dis- 
covered, with  deep  pride,  that  they  had  car- 
ried an  impressive  80  percNit  of  the  3S  mil- 
lion tons  of  supplies  needed  in  the  Korean 
War.  During  the  Vietnam  confUct  from  1965 
to  1973,  the  merchant  vessels  carried  more 
than  65  percent  of  cargo  to  armed  forces 
stationed  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Korean 
conflict  saw  approximately  400  dry-cargo 
ships  in  use  to  sustain  American  forces,  rep- 
resenting 17  percent  of  all  militarily-suited 
cargo  vessels  our  country  owned. 

I  wondered,  what  would  happen  today  if 
the  XJJ&.  were  to  become  involved  in  a  war 
similar  to  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  con- 
fllets?  How  adequate  would  our  Merchant 
Marine  be  now?  The  importance  of  shipping 
would  be  most  vital  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  singte  cargo  merchant  ship  can  tranvort 
enouiii  material  that  would  take  three  days 
of  continuous  operation  of  the  nation's 
entire  airlift  caiMdty.  To  supply  n.S.  fight- 
ing forces,  at  least  350  such  ships  would  be 
required.  That  meaps  using  81  percent  of 
the  430  from  all  our  available  sources,  with 
the  Merchant  Marine  being  called  on  to 
suin>ly  at  least  180  of  its  347  dry-cargo  ships! 
What  this  amounts  to  is  an  almost  total 
abandomnmt  of  international  trade  routes 
(with  foreign  competition  rushing  in  to  fill 
the  void)  In  order  for  us  to  aocmnmodate 
the  military  demand.  Further,  in  such  a 
crisis,  what  guarantee  would  we  have  that 
foielgn-flag  irrasrln  would  transport  essen- 
tials to  the  UJB?  What  an  incredible  sltua- 
tionl 


I  had  always  conceived  of  Amerlra  as 
being  the  world's  largest  trading  natiaa 
with  the  world's  largest  Merchant  Marine— 
an  invlndlde  mistress  of  the  seas.  I  was 
stunned  to  leam  tliat  although  the  D^B.  Is 
indeed  the  w«Kld's  largest  trading  nation, 
she  has  hardy  enou^  merchant  cargo  ships 
to  support  a  major  confUct  of  American 
Armed  Forces  overseas.  In  fact,  the  hard, 
cold  truth  remains  that  after  three  decadse 
of  govemmeital  neglect  and  dow  deteriora- 
tion, our  maritime  industry,  aiildi  once 
dominated  world  shipping.  Is  r¥nr  operating 
at  Its  lowest  ebb,  and  Is  dangerously  dose  to 
disappearing  dtogethert  Where  three  dec- 
ades ago,  4,000  U.S.-flag  ships,  once  the 
envy  of  the  world,  proudly  sailed  world 
trade  routes,  today  that  number  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  500.  Where  three  deeadea 
ago,  nearly  60  percent  of  our  nation's  ship- 
bome  foreign  commerce  was  proudly  carried 
by  our  Mndiant  Marine,  today  that 
number  has  drastically  diminished  to  lem 
than  4  percent.  Indeed,  whoe  there  were 
once  nineteen  n.S.  companies  with  mer- 
chant fleets,  there  are  now  only  nine,  with 
three  J3&.  carriers  v>lng  out  of  busineas 
since  mld-1980.  Furthermore,  those  few  re- 
maining ships  In  our  Mochant  Marine  fleet 
are  either  too  small  or  older  than  I  am;  with 
a  shU>'s  safe  and  cost-effective  life-span  esti- 
mated to  be  twenty-five  years,  imagine  the 
dubious  value  of  ships  avoaging  eighteen 
years  of  age!  It  is  tnie  that  American  ship- 
yards are  still  building  merchant  ships,  but 
of  the  deven  yards,  seven  win  have  complet- 
ed their  orders  by  now,  and  the  remaining 
four  had  only  eii^t  vessels  left  in  thdr  in- 
ventory. "The  maritime  industry  Is  In  a  pre- 
cipitous dedlne  that  shows  no  sign  of  stop- 
ping," lamoited  Herbert  Brand,  chairman 
of  the  Transportatlcm  Institute,  a  rMm-profit 
educational  research  organisation  in  Wash- 
IngtorL  Since  1950,  our  Merchant  Marine 
fleet  has  fallen  from  f  int  in  sise  to  deventh 
place,  with  Greece,  the  Soviet  Unltm,  and 
Panama  leading  the  way. 

Even  sadder,  however,  is  the  complete  lack 
of  public  awarmess  of  how  critical  our  prob- 
lem is.  In  a  1981  ruttional  survey  conducted 
by  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  the 
public  was  asked,  "How  much  do  you  know 
about  the  size  snd  conditlcm  of  the  \S&. 
Merchant  Marine?"  The  results  showed 
that  45  percent  knew  little,  and  38  percent, 
nothing  at  alL 

They  didnt  know,  for  example,  that  the 
V&.  Merchant  Marine  encomi»sses  those 
commercial  cargo  ships  flying  the  American 
flag  because  they  are  majority-owned  by 
American  companies,  realstered  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  law.  completely 
manned  by  American  dtisens.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  ™*<ntAin  a  healthy  Merchant 
Marine  in  order  to  discourage  foreign  ships 
from  charging  excessive  ocean  frda^t  rates 
and  to  allow  the  VS.  to  st9  in  and  conduct 
foreign  commove  during  international 
strife.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
ship's  potential  military  value.  In  time  of 
war.  America's  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine 
work  together,  with  the  warships  guarding 
the  sea-lanes  and  protecting  merchantmen 
and  cargo,  and  the  dvllian  ships  helping 
transport  troops  and  sunylles.  Sadly,  our 
Merchant  Marine,  iimdequate  in  all  three 
areas,  woidd  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  neces- 
sary defense  needs  wlttiout  sinking  the 
entire  maritime  industry.  Transportatltm 
Secretary  under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, Drew  Lewis,  said.  "The  Mochant 
Marine  Is  supixiaed  to  be  the  logistical  baiA- 
btme  for  the  military,  but  is  instead  debili- 
tated and  Inadequate  for  military  support." 
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Why  bM«  «•  aUoved  oandrw  to  tell  to 
meh  alMmafnl  dapUiar  The  unrar— tbe 
nrtJcn  plain  downotore.  In  thwe  decKlM. 
the  ItattaiMl  DataMe  Riatirff  RoeC  mw  a 
#K«^  tnm  14M  to  about  170.  (StOl. 
nobody  oared.)  Wbafa  more,  of  tlie  170  re- 
1— t«hH,  i»  ere  ctiuahlered  obaolete  dere- 
Iteta  of  Woild  War  n  Ttntage.  CAcatau 
nobody  eaiod.)  MaanvbOe.  the  Soviet  Xtakn 
baa  matly  ff***'^  ber  Madiant  Marine 
to  over  1.700  vaaaela.  aim.  Uaten.  vffl  yoa?) 
How  oompetlttv*  would  the  VJ&.  be  wttb  tbe 
SovleU  in  a  eoDfrontatkn?  (Well,  maybe 
now  a  faw  eara  perked  op.) 

BeaUea  our  Mtloaal  apatby.  tbere  baa 
been  aablft  in  tbe  ttdw  of  war  to  NATO-ori- 
ented, daf erne  plana  asalnat  abwt.  but  maa- 
itv*  luiaalMM  of  Weatcm  Burope  by  Soviet 
and  Wanaw  Paet  foroea.  fcnphaaia,  tben. 
would  be  OB  alilUttnt  auppUea.  Tet.  Admiral 
Harald  K.  Sbear.  TON  (ReC)  llarltlme  Ad- 
mlnMrator  for  tbe  Department  of  Trana- 
portatloB.  erttletaed  ttala  empharia.  aaytnc. 
"TlMK  la  not  a  ataitfe  oveneaa  war  plan 
t»i«t  vc  oould  carry  out  wltbout  nifficient 
lfefcbant-lfarinfr«hip  tonnace  to  back  it 
up— everyttainc  from  a  NATO  war  to  a 
teiah  fire  in  the  Middle  Kaat" 

Caooemed.  I  vWted  Honolulu  Harbor 
again.  Tbe  Panamanian  regMered  Lniae 
Boni*4/kii  waa  docked  there,  on  her  way  to 
China  to  unload  hmt  cargo  of  South  Ameri- 
can ftahmeaL  The  Norwegian-flag  ship. 
Ratal  VUcimg  Sin.  was  alao  there.  Our 
American-flag  ship.  8S  /ndependence;  bad 
been  taken  out  of  aervioe  and  put  into  "tem- 
porary retirement"  through  Spring  or 
longer.  I  did  not  see  a  single  American-flag 
cargo  ship.  Somehow,  the  whole  forlorn 
scene  simiiinl  a  harbinger  of  the  future  of 
our    maritime    industry,    unless    recovery 

Recovery,  though  slow,  will  have  to  come 
through  providing  enough  work  for  Ameri- 
can shlpyardB  so  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  dTTT'"*"  of  a  n«t*~"'  or  military  emer- 
gency. (Workers  skilled  in  merchant  ship 
ooutroetlon  declined  from  SS.00O  in  1076  to 
10.000  today.)  Bqually  tanportant.  recovery 
wiU  also  have  to  come  through  maintaining 
a  viable  Merdiant  Marine  that  can  meet  the 
nation's  preecnt  inadequacy  to  support  our 
Armed  Poroea  in  an  overseas  conflict. 

Wanen  Rucker,  marketing  execuUve  for 
the  American  HawaU  Cruises,  when  asked 
about  the  future  of  the  S8  /ndependence. 
said.  "Tbere  are  so  many  variables  out 
there.  Tbe  crystal  ball  is  very  unclear."  In- 
dignantly, and  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  would 
add.  ".  .  .  not  only  fw  the  S8  InOependenee, 
but  for  our  American  Merchant  Marine  as 
welL"« 


COOLET'S  ANEMIA 

•  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President.  Coo- 
ley'8  anemia  is  a  genetic  defect  with 
catastrophic  effects  on  its  victims. 
Over  2  mfllkm  Americans  are  carriers 
of  the  trait  for  Cooley's  anemia,  or 
thalassemia,  as  it  Is  also  known.  Coo- 
ley's anemia  strikes  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  of  Italian.  Jewish.  Spanish. 
Irish.  Asian.  Greek,  and  other  ances- 
tricB.  It  is  a  major  cause  of  crib  death. 
When  both  parents  have  the  trait  for 
Cooley's  anemia,  chances  are  one  in 
four  that  their  children  will  have  the 
fatal  fonn  of  Cooley's  anemia,  or  thal- 
assemia major. 

The  dlsrssf  manifests  itself  shortly 
after  birth,  and  then  becomes  progres- 


sively more  severe.  Persons  afflicted 
with  Hislsisfinls  have  defective  Uood 
cells,  which  are  unable  to  carry  suffi- 
cient ozygm  to  the  body's  tissues. 
This  makes  normal  growth  and  devel- 
opment impossible.  The  red  blood  cells 
are  pale.  thin,  and  misshapen.  They 
are  extremely  fragile  and  break  down 
in  only  a  few  weeks.  The  result  is 
severe  ftp*»ntm  and  impaired  function 
of  the  vital  organs,  followed  by  almost 
certain  death. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  1  mil- 
lion Americans  are  carriers  of  the  Coo- 
ley's anemia  trait  and  do  not  know  it. 
The  Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation  has 
undertaken  a  nation  wide  effort  to 
identify  and  inform  as  many  of  these 
people  as  possible  regarding  Cooley's 
anemia. 

Recent  medical  advances  have  dra- 
matically Increased  the  lifespan  of 
Cooley's  anonia  patients.  Intensive 
blood  transfusion  therapy,  in  combina- 
tion with  nighUy  injection  of  a  new 
drug  called  Desf  eral  or  DFOM.  prom- 
ises to  extend  the  lives  of  many  Coo- 
ley's anemia  patients  into  the  third 
decade  and  bey(md. 

Mr.  President,  few  of  the  advances 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years  in  the 
areas  of  public  education,  medical  re- 
search, and  clinical  care  involving 
thalamrm'f  would  have  been  possible 
without  Federal  support.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  particularly  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  Office  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  deserve  our 
profound  gratitude. 

These  same  advances,  however,  have 
created  a  new  situation,  which  must  be 
addressed.  Cooley's  anemia  patients 
are  experiencing  many  new  problems 
and  opportunities  precisely  because 
they  are  living  longer.  To  respond  to 
this  new  situation.  I  introduced,  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
accepted,  report  language  accompany- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  language 
urges  the  DeiMutment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  these  newly 
emerging  needs. 

In  response  to  the  evidence  that 
Cooley's  anonia  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly serious  health  problem 
among  Americans  of  Asian  descent,  I 
also  introduced  language  requesting 
the  Department  to  consider  develop- 
ing clinical  service  programs  among 
members  of  this  population  group. 

The  report  language  accepted  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Committee  has  learned  that  because 
of  increasingly  improved  care  resulting 
largely  from  biomedical  and  clinical  re- 
search and  care  programs,  some  Cooley's 
anemia  patients  are  living  in  relatively  good 
health,  into  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
decades  of  life.  This  longer  life  span  creates 
both  opportunities  and  problems  for  Coo- 
ley's anemia  victims  in  a  variety  of  areas 
which  need  to  be  addressed.  The  Committee 


requests  that  the  Seeretaiy  of  BSalth  and 
Human  Serrloea.  in  conanltatinn  with  the 
Cofdey's  Anemia  FoundaUon  and  tbe  f eder^ 
ally  aaalBted  Cooley's  antmla  pnijeeta  In 
New  York  and  New  Aitfand.  carry  out  a 
comprebeiHlve  survey  <tf  tbe  newly  emerg- 
ing needs  of  patlente  and  their  famlUea.  In 
a4il««"n.  the  Committee  suggeats  that  the 
Secretary  consider  developing  dinkal  serv- 
ice programs  in  other  reglooa  of  tbe  country 
to  provide  aceesa  to  care  for  seattared  eoo- 
oentratlons  of  tbe  at-risk  group,  particularly 
in  areas  where  there  are  ooncentratlona  of 
Asian  immigrants.  This  wHl  help  document 
the  prevalence  of  Cooley's  anemia  in  that 
population. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  Cooley's  anemia.  Tet 
even  more  worit  remains  to  be  done. 
This  study  and  the  new  clinical  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  consti- 
tute major  advances  in  oxir  battle 
against  Cooley's  anemia.  They  bring 
us  one  step  doser  to  the  day  we  find 
the  cure  for  this  dread  disease.* 


A  PRACTICAL  WAY  TO  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  BCr.  President,  through- 
out my  Senate  service.  I  have  been  a 
constant  and  vigorous  advocate  of  nu- 
clear arms  control  as  a  means  to  en- 
hance our  national  security.  During 
heated  political  controversies  and 
i>bifting  patterns  of  public  opinion.  I 
have  urged  equitable,  cheatproof 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 

In  recent  months,  the  chorus  of 
arms  control  proponents  has  grown 
significantly.  As  Leslie  H.  Oelb  ob- 
served In  the  June  5.  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  "Arms  control  has  become 
good  politics  again." 

Mr.  Oelb  traces  the  history  of 
Soviet-American  negotiations  on  arms 
control,  rebuts  the  criticisms  of  past 
agreements,  and  suggests  a  modest  but 
achievable  agenda  for  future  talks.  I 
hope  that  everyone  who  truly  cares 
about  arms  control  will  study  his  arti- 
cle closely. 

Idr.  President,  we  have  a  great  op- 
portimlty  to  move  forward  on  arms 
control  now,  with  broad  public  support 
and  political  consensus.  But  we  may 
lose  that  opportunity  If  we  revert  to 
grandiose  proposals  that  are  too  com- 
plex or  too  radical  to  be  achieved 
quickly.  For  several  years  I  have  urged 
devoting  our  efforts  to  achieving 
modest  but  significant  restraints  on 
the  arms  race  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
single,  comprehensive  package  which 
might  take  many  years  to  consum- 
mate. 

Though  such  proposals  have  been 
derided  as  baby  steps,  they  are  in  fact 
much  more  realistic  and  attainable 
than  dreams  of  deep  cuts  and  the  radi- 
cal restructuring  of  Soviet  forces.  If 
we  delay  too  long  in  pursuit  of  the  per- 
fect solution,  we  may  find  our  plans 


overtaken  by  the  momentum  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  new  weapon- 
ry. 

Mr.  Prarident.  I  submit  for  the 
Rkobd  Mr.  Gelb's  cogent  and  persua- 
sive articles 

The  artiole  follows: 
[From  the  Hew  York  Ttanea  Magaslne.  June 
5. 108S] 
A  PKACticu.  Wat  TO  AiMB  OoanoL 
(By  Leslie  H.  Oelb) 
Arms  control  is  neither  sin  nor  salvation. 
It  is  a  way-MOong  with  dtptamacy  and  mili- 
tary dedskms— of  managing  Soviet-Ameri- 
can competition.  Without  such  negotiated 
mutual  rasttmlnt.  tbe  competition  would  be 
far  leas  controllable  and  both  sUes  could  ao- 
Quire  ftiiwB*4"*«««  that  Just  might  make  nu- 
clear war  more  thinkable.  It  ia  not  a  way  of 
solving  our  security  problem.  It  Is  a  way  of 
pteserving    the    Soviet-American    "peace" 
that,  with  great  good  luck,  haa  survived  tbe 
last  40  years  of  tension  and  waste.  To  ask 
much  more  of  a  bargaining  proeeas  betwem 
two  powerful  countries  so  mistrustful  of 
each  other  Is  to  condemn  it  to  faDuip. 

Om  inability  to  appreciate  arms  control  as 
a  practical  matter  has  contributed  to  flip- 
flops  in  American  attitudes  toward  negotiat- 
ing reductions  in  the  supeipowers'  nuclear 
arsenals.  Aad  it  has  added  to  the  clamor  for 
arms  control  that  has  blown  up  into  a  politi- 
cal crisis  for  the  Reagan  Administration,  a 
divisive  problem  for  the  Western  alliance 
and  a  panful  moral  issue  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  June  18,  1979,  amid  the  archaic  splen- 
dors of  Vienna,  President  Carter  signed  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  the  second  such  accord  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  a  compact  it  had 
taken  seven  years  and  three  Administra- 
tions to  negotiate.  Back  in  Washington, 
there  were  few  cheen.  Tbe  Russiams  had 
been  making  political  inroads  in  Angola  and 
the  Horn  of  Africa,  their  military  buildup 
had  made  them  our  equals  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry, and  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  had  been  swiped  by  the  right-wing 
view  of  arms  control  as-  something  that 
would  hold  us  back  while  the  Soviet  Union 
exploited  its  momentum.  The  treaty— SALT 
II— was  never  to  be  ratlfled.  Subaequently. 
to  the  Reagan  Administration,  arms  control 
become  almost  synonymous  with  sin. 

This  Wednesday,  in  the  businesslike  set- 
ting of  Geoeva,  Soviet  and  American  delega- 
tions wiU  resume  negotiatioos  on  strategic 
arms  that  have  been  stalled  for  four  years. 
And  in  Washington  and  around  tbe  country, 
political  leaders,  foreign-policy  experts  and 
wide  sections  of  the  public  are  extolling  the 
virtues  of  arms  oontnd  and  demanding 
movement  toward  sweeping  accords. 

Congreaa  makes  its  funding  of  President 
Reagan's  defense  programs  dependent  on 
Ms  conduct  of  the  nuclear  talks.  During  the 
SALT  n  dMwte,  legislators  would  not  accept 
arms  contml  without  mcHe  arms:  now  they 
will  not  agree  to  more  araia-such  as  the 
new,  extnHTOwerful  BfX  missile  that  was  re- 
cenUy  approved— without  anns  oontroL  The 
country's  Hcmian  CJathoUc  Uahopa,  in  an  ex- 
tzaoidlnary  pasUwal  letter,  make  nuclear 
deterrence^-our  traditional  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  Soviet  attack— moral- 
ly aooeptable  only  as  a  stopgap  during  an 
active  search  for  broad  disarmament  and 
poUUeal  agreements.  The  govenunmts  of 
Western  Surope  make  their  acceptance  of 
f^n^i^ttmn  medium-range  mtasDes  on  their 
soil  dependent  on  good-taith  efforts  in  the 
current  Soviet-American  talks  in  that  area. 


Amw  control,  so  denigrated  such  a  short 
Vtttt»  ago.  has  suddently  been  transfonned 
into  a  symbol  of  salvations. 

Thoe  has  been  no  change  in  Soviet  be- 
havior in  the  last  four  years  to  account  for 
thto  reversal  of  attitudes;  if  anythbis.  Mos- 
cow's readineas  to  use  its  muscle  has  been 
made  even  plainer  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
Poland.  Tbere  has  be«i  no  change  in  the 
comparative  power  of  the  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can nuloear  arsenals;  tbe  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  Increased  Uie  strategic  budget 
but  the  dQ>loyments  are  yet  to  come.  The 
change  has  been  in  Hie  public  mood.  Fright- 
ened by  the  nuclear  buOdup  and  by  Admin- 
istration rhetoric  about  flgbting  and  win- 
ning nuclear  wars,  and  played  upon  by 
Soviet  propaganda.  puMlc  <vinion  has 
swung  back  to  support  ofj  arms  talks.  The 
reversal  has  had  its  effect  on  elected  offi- 
cials. Arms  control  has  become  good  politics 


In  fact,  the  pnm>ect  of  an  open-ended 
arms  race,  with  attendant  divisions  in  West- 
em  societies— witness  the  nuclear-freeae 
movements  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  mass  upsurge  in  Western  Europe 
against  the  planned  installation  of  Ameri- 
can Pershing  2  and  cruise  missUes  in  that 
theater— has  set  off  a  kind  of  pro-anns-con- 
trol  panic.  Tet  plunging  ahead  toward  ambi- 
tious new  goals,  without  considering  the 
reaacMis  that  brought  the  whole  process  to 
such  a  grinding  halt  four  years  ago,  wiU  be 
to  risk  a  repetition  of  failure.  If  we  want  to 
do  better  in  this  new  phase  of  anns  control 
than  we  did  in  the  past,  we  should,  it  seems 
to  me.  adopt  a  new  negotiating  strategy. 

Most  of  the  reasons  for  the  comparatively 
lean  accomplishments  of  20  years  of  anns 
negotiations  are  built  into  the  structure  of 
Soviet-American  competition.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  trust,  neither  side  is  about  to 
make  large  concisions  or  take  large  risks. 
The  adversaries'  forces  are  asymmetrical, 
with  the  Russians  dependent  mostly  on 
land-based  missiles  and  the  Americans  pre- 
ferring a  more  balanced  strud^ure  that  em- 
phasizes the  additional  elements  of  long- 
range  iMmbers  and  submarines.  Finding 
major  areas  of  compromise  has  often  been 
like  trading  apples  and  oranges,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  controlling  the  scramble 
for  technological  innovation. 

And.  to  be  sure,  Moscow  has  made  its 
share  of  imreasonable  demands,  though 
seemingly  ready  at  every  point  to  settle  for 
modest  accords.  Soviet  leaders,  while  con- 
cerned with  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear 
conflict,  appear  less  interested  in  arms  con- 
trol per  se  than  in  creating  a  climate  more 
conducive  to  acquiring  Western  technology, 
<»uffi"g  problems  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  and  being  fully  accepted  by 
Washington  as  "the  other  superpower." 

But  aside  from  these  built-in  difficulties, 
and  exceeding  them  In  its  effect,  there  has 
been  the  peculiar  American  tendency  to 
sharp  swings  between  seeing  little  good  in 
arms  control  and  asking  too  much  of  it  too 
soon.  The  main  drawback  to  the  agreements 
of  the  last  decade  was  not  that  they  did  so 
little  but  that  they  took  so  long  to  do  it  By 
taking  many  years  to  achieve  marginal  re- 
sults, the  accords  became  a  convenient 
target  for  political  forces  in  the  United 
States  with  unreasonable  expectations  of 
arms  controL  What  we  need  is  a  stanplif  led 
process  inoculated  to  a  greater  degree  from 
political  pressures.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  take 
a  small  step,  instead  of  a  large  stride— and. 
having  done  that,  to  take  the  next  small 
step,  and  the  next.  However,  to  have  a  dear- 
er appreciation  of  how  doing  less,  rather 


than  more,  is  apt  to  take  ua  further  In  the 
long  run.  it  would  be  hdpful  to  go  over  the 
recOTd.  What  are  the  facta  about  arms  con- 
trol? What  la  tbe  case  against  Itr  What  have 
past  agreements  accompHahed?  Spedflrally. 
is  there  a  way  out  of  the  preant  Soviet- 
American  deadlock  on  medium-range  mia- 
sQes  and  a  hope  of  starting  on  a  reduction 
of  our  overgrown  forces  of  intercontinental 
reach? 

From  the  begiiming,  arms  control  has 
been  crushed  in  the  fmbrane  of  political  ex- 
tremiste  on  both  the  left  and  the  riidit.  and 
of  thooe  stanply  playing  pOUtks.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  running  for  the  White  House  in 
19M,  charged  that  President  laAnhower 
bad  permitted  tbe  Russians  to  open  up  a 
"bombo'  gv>":  the  gap.  it  soon  became 
dear,  was  in  our  tevor.  John  F.  Kennedy 
ran  in  1900  <m  the  need  to  doae  the  "mtasOe 
gap":  he  learned  after  taking  office  that  we 
had  2.000  missiles  and  the  Russians  900.  at 
most  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  Defense  Secre- 
tary, Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  speak  of  Soviet 
superiority,  but  when  Ooi.  John  W.  Veasey 
Jr.,  (Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
was  asked  a  year  ago  wheth«'  be  would 
trade  strategic  positkms  with  his  Soviet 
counterpart  he  answered:  "Not  on  your 
life." 

At  the  beginnbig  of  tbe  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, many  officials  of  conservative  and 
far-right  views  were  eager  to  abandon  arms 
controL  To  them,  it  only  served  to  lull  the 
American  people  into  a  false  sense  of  securi- 
ty, and  thus  stood  in  the  way  of  a  necessary 
arms  buildup.  Now.  they  insist  ttiat  they 
were  misunderstood— that  they  are  pursuing 
"real"  arms  controL  In  private,  however, 
many  of  them  admit  that  they  are  really  oi- 
gaging  in  theater— much  as  the  Russians 
are— to  mollify  Western  public  opinion,  and 
that  their  ovnriding  goal  remains  one  of  ex- 
pedited rearmament  when  arms  control  is 
seen  to  have  failed. 

Only  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Reagan  called 
SALT  n  "fatally  flawed"  because  it  did  not 
close  the  "window  of  vulnerability"- Mos- 
cow's theoretical  ability  to  take  out  our 
landbased  Minuteman  missiles  in  a  first 
strike.  Two  numtbs  ago.  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission appointed  by  Mr.  Reagan  conduded 
that  as  a  practical  matter,  there  was  no 
such  vulnerability.  Without  so  much  as  a 
farewell  to  the  window  tbrou^  which  he 
had  climbed  into  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Reagan  applauded  the  commission's  find- 
ings. 

The  very  SALT  H  treaty  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  senior  advisers  had  labeled  as 
practically  treasonous  they  themselves  are 
now  observing.  In  fact,  oidy  recently,  they 
were  ready  to  accuse  Moscow  publicly  of 
violating  the  unratified  pact.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  persuaded  them  not  to. 
saying  that  a  breakdown  of  treaty  con- 
straints would  leave  the  Russians  in  a  much 
better  position  to  resume  the  race,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  made  his  points  quietly,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  as  provided  for  in  the 
document. 

The  President,  however,  has  not  been 
alone  in  suiting  bis  reasoning  to  his  aims. 
The  liberals  who  have  been  scoffing  at  the 
vulnerability  argument  for  years,  calling  it 
overstated.  ad(V>ted  it  themselves  as  a  way 
of  trying  to  bloA  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile.  When  Mr.  Reagan  sought  to  in- 
stall the  MX  in  existing  Minuteman  sUoa. 
many  of  these  same  liberals  said  no— be- 
cause the  BCX  would  be  vulnerable. 

At  bottom,  however,  arms  control  fell 
victim  to  scMnething  bigger  than  factional 
strugi^e  over  a  single  new  weapon  or  dia- 
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over  Uie  raqulnmentt  of  ttie 

defoae  potturc  Fton  ttie  eariy 

XffW*  on.  amo  control  nffcnd  from  the 

of  ttM  poltthal  middle  ground,  the 

Mnw  of  tbe  pro-orme-oantnd 

The  middle  «■■  meked  ftoet  by  the 

poUtleol  left,  over  the  Vietnam  Wv.  and 
thn  tay  the  ilcht.  beeaiiae  of  dMllmlon- 
ment  with  dttente 

Centrtan.  bipaftfiwhlp  and  pragmaflwi 
no  lancer  dtimtna^ti*  the  poUtlea  of  Ameri- 
can foraHn  pottey.  The  New  Left  and  tbe 
fV  more  powerful  eoaUtian  of  ooneervatlvea 
and  the  YUm  lUcht  becan  to  hold  away.  Lec- 
Waton  with  rigid  IdeologlaJ  oonvletiona 
began  to  people  Congrem  In  greater  num- 
beta.  TO  thoae  who  thought  they  knew  the 
avwera.  faeU  were  Irrelevant  Argumente 
devoid  of  evidence  turned  into  goapeL  Polar- 


The  New  Left  beat  the  bushes  not  for 
am*  control  but  for  dtaarmament  Tet 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Ifoaoow  was  any 
more  willing  than  Waahtngton  to  make  any 
laiii.  Bcaki  reductloaB  tn  nudear  arms,  let 
alone  to  dtaatm  oomidetely.  And  in  its  belief 
that  nudear  deterrence  could  be  dlapensfd 
with,  the  New  Left  largely  disregarded  the 
superiority  of  Soviet  conventional  forces 
and  the  obvious  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
preserving  superpower  peace  sinoe  World 
Warn. 

The  New  Right  regarded  efforU  at  arms 
control  as  either  hopeleas  (since  the  Soviet 
Union  wu  not  likely  to  give  up  iU  supposed 
nuclear  superiority)  or  worse  (since  any 
treaty  ICoaeow  mi^t  agree  to  would  lock 
the  Dntted  States  into  tU  allegedly  inferior 
poattlonX  In  the  rightist'  view,  the  only  way 
to  bargain  with  Moscow  and  deter  it  from 
tt^tf*«ny  us  was  by  acquiring  additional 
arms— even  superiority. 

The  ^tr^inmmrm  of  these  extreme  views  in 
the  last  decade  had  a  strong  effect  <m  the 
pattern  for  arms-control  negotiations:  ex- 
travagant demands  for  highly  dispropor- 
tionate cuts  and  restrletiaos  on  Soviet 
forces,  followed  by  years  of  stalemate  at  the 
bargahnliw  table,  followed  by  mounting  po- 
litical pressure  to  compromise  for  fear  of 
failure.  It  also  determined  the  outcome  of 
the  talks.  The  treaties  that  accomplished 
most  were  completed  between  1963  and 
1973.  Of  the  treaUes  completed  after  1973. 
only  SALT  n  was  of  comparable  impor- 
tance, and  none  were  ratified  by  the  QeoMX/t. 
Thus,  a  number  of  agreements  reached 
when  the  middle  ground  was  still  dominant 
tn  American  poUtics  headed  off  competition 
in  certain  areas.  A  treaty  concluded  in  19«3 
banned  nudear  teats  tn  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water,  bringing  about 
immediate  and  tangible  benefits  in  safe- 
guarding people  from  fallout  and  radiation. 
A  19CT  agreement  banned  the  use  of  outer 
apace  for  any  military  purpoaes  whatever. 
Treatlea  in  1969  and  1971  internationalized 
and  demmtarlsed  the  Antarctic  region  and 
prohibited  the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  ocean  floor.  A  1972  convention 
barred  the  devdopment.  production  and 
■*iw*rn«"g  of  blok>glcal  weapons,  though 
some  questions  of  Soviet  violations  arcee 
several  years  ago. 

In  same  period,  the  superpowers  reached 
two  agreements  on  avoiding  war  by  mlscal- 
mlatlnn  a  1963  accord  setting  up  a  "hot 
line"  between  Waahtngton  and  If  oacow.  and 
a  1971  '«»i-**  requiring  each  side  to  notify 
the  other  of  mlasile  tests  beyond  its  natkmal 
territory.  In  1973,  SALT  I  froae  intereonU- 
nental-range  mlasile  launchers  at  existing 
levela.  A  companion  treaty  imposed  a  virtual 
anti-ballistic     missOe     defenses 


(ABM^>— thus,  in  theory.  Ufttng  from  eadi 
side  the  fear  that  the  other  mitfit  launch  a 
first  strike  In  the  belief  that  it  could  defend 
itaelf  against  a  oountcrblow.  The  acceptance 
of  mutual  vulnerability  aolemnlaed  the  doe- 
trine  of  mutual  deterrence,  on  which  our  se- 
curity was  seen  to  rest 

That  was  the  high  point  of  progress.  Then 
the  process  soured.  liberals  lauded  the 
ABM  agreement  but  faulted  SALT  I  for  not 
■topping  the  developmoit  of  multiple  Inde- 
pendently targetable  wartieada  (MIRVs). 
The  New  Right  Joined  with  more  traditional 
conwvattvea  in  attafking  the  treaty  for 
doing  nothing  to  curb  what  they  saw  as 
Russia's  growing  capoeity  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can "«»—"—  tai  their  stlos.  And  they  were 
clearly  uncomfortable  with  the  commitment 
to  no  defense— a  reservation  that  surfaced 
conspicuously  in  Mr.  Reagan's  recent  "Star 
Wars"  speech  visualiiing  an  eventual  space- 
based  shield  against  nuclear  attack. 

Stnoe  then,  efforts  to  expand  the  partial 
teat  ban  have  languished.  A  1974  treaty  lim- 
iting underground  explosions  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  150.IW0  tons  of  TNT  remains  unrati- 
fied. More  than  six  years  of  talks  to  outlaw 
nuclear  explosions  altogether  have  been  get- 
ting nowhere.  Talks  on  placing  limits  on 
antiaatellite  systems,  chemical  weapons  and 
the  like  drag  on. 

The  SALT  n  treaty  of  1979  placed  only 
marginal  restrictions  on  cturent  nuclear 
forces  and  programs.  And  by  that  time,  po- 
litical opposition  to  arms  control  was  sharp- 
ly on  the  rise.  Conservatives  noted  that, 
while  the  treaty  would  reduce  the  number 
of  Soviet  missOes  and  bomben  by  attout  500 
and— for  the  first  time— would  limit  the  re- 
maining missile  force  to  a  specific  number 
of  warheads,  it  would  stUl  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  MIRV-ing  up  to  the 
agreed  warhead  total.  They  argued  that  tbe 
treaty  did  nothing  about  Russia's  super- 
heavy land-based  missiles  whOe  barring  tbe 
United  States  from  buUdlng  similar  weapons 
(though  the  American  military  bad  no 
desire  whatsoever  to  do  so).  They  took  ex- 
ception to  the  (act  that  the  treaty  prevent- 
ed the  United  SUtes  from  deployment 
schemes  to  solve  the  problem  of  mlssUe  vul- 
nerability (tbe  problem  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
special  commission  has  now  banished  into 
the  political  Umbo.) 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  charges  that 
blocked  the  treaty's  ratification  until  Af- 
ghanistan made  Mr.  Carter  withdraw  it 
from  Senate  consideration,  the  controversy 
was  symptomatic  of  a  cresting  reaction 
against  constraining  arms  compacts  with  an 
increasingly  dangerous  adversary.  It  was  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  gain  political  support 
for  agreements,  let  alone  negotiate  them. 
The  case  against  arms  control  bad  reached 
its  apogee  in  American  politics.  Before  con- 
sidering where  we  go  from  here,  this  case 
should  be  examined  in  more  detail. 

The  liberals  had  two  objections:  the  trea- 
Ues we  had  signed  bad  been  used  to  justify 
new  arms  commitments,  and  they  had  not 
resulted  in  any  savings  in  military  spending. 
In  (act,  many  liberals  had  come  to  see  arms 
control  as  a  sham,  a  device  to  codify  the 


Undeniably,  the  need  for  Congressional 
backing  for  negotiating  initiatives  gave  pro- 
armament  groups  considerable  leverage  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Furthermore,  bargaining  with 
Moscow  put  a  premium  on  developing  new 
weapons  that  could  be  used  as  "bargaining 
chipa"— chlpa  that  seemed  always  to  end  up 
being  deployed  rather  than  cashed  in.  And 
Administration  did  ask  (or  more  arms  after 
each  treaty  sibling. 


But  It  Is  far  from  dear  that  these  < 
would  not  have  been  daployod  anyway. 
Technology  mardias  on.  and  Moaeow  did 
not  show  mudi  greater  Inrllnatlon  than 
Washington  to  caU  the  march  to  a  halt  As 
for  savtnga,  there  weren't  any.  But  It  is 
often  forgotten  that  strategle  farces  account 
for  only  about  IS  percent  of  the  Pentagon 
budget  and  opportunities  for  savings  are 
limited. 

In  the  end.  whatever  their  objections,  lib- 
erals went  along  with  the  treaties  as  the 
leaer  evU.  Conservatives,  however,  dug  in 
their  heels.  Their  main  arguments  may  be 
stated,  and  answered,  as  f  oUowk 

1.  The  Russians  cheat  on  arms  control 
pacts  and  gain  impmtant  advantages. 

A  panel  of  conservative  and  liberal  experts 
who  studied  the  field  of  strateglo«rms  and 
test-ban  treaties  under  the  ausploes  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  cmiduded  in  tU  report  last  April  that 
the  record  "does  not  support  this  daim." 
Nor  has  any  Administration,  induding  the 
present  one,  ever  formally  charged  Moscow 
with  violations. 

Mr.  Reagan,  as  we  have  noted,  did  raise 
some  questions  recently  about  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  a  SALT  II  provision  and  with 
the  1974  limitation  on  underground  tests, 
but  was  persuaded  to  leave  these  issues  to 
the  Soviet-American  Security  Consultative 
Commission,  established  to  consider  com- 
plaints by  either  side.  The  record  over  an 
11-year  period  shows  that  the  Russians  have 
on  occasion  taken  advantage  of  ambiguities 
in  tbe  treaty  text,  and  have  acted  in  disre- 
gard of  unilateral  American  interpretations 
of  the  text  that  they  never  accepted.  Tet 
every  question  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion by  tbe  United  SUtes  has  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  Moscow  either  accepted  the 
American  complaint  and  altered  its  behav- 
ior or  showed  sufficient  grounds  for  its  own 
position.  Soviet  complaints  against  Ameri- 
can actions  have  also  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

Even  those  who  have  charged  Moscow 
with  consistent  cheating  have  rarely  main- 
tained that  Soviet  violations  could  not  be 
caught.  Virtually  every  top  American  offi- 
cial who  has  been  involved  with  the  matter 
during  tbe  last  decade  has  expressed  confi- 
dence publicly  in  the  ability  of  our  intelli- 
gence satellites,  radar  and  listening  posU  to 
detect  violations  in  time  to  prevent  us  from 
being  placed  at  a  significant  disadvantage. 

The  most  serious  compliance  Issues  have 
revolved  around  evidence  of  the  last  few 
years  that  the  Russians  may  have  used 
chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  may  have  developed  bi- 
ological weapons.  (The  evidence  Is  not  con- 
clusive, but  Moscow  bss  not  lived  up  to  its 
treaty  obligation  to  cooperate  in  desring  up 
tbe  charges.)  In  the  nudear  field,  the  small 
size  and  easy  mobility  of  some  of  the  newest 
nudear  weapons,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  in 
verifying  low-level  underground  nudear 
tests,  will  necessitate  more  direct  means  of 
verification,  such  as  on-site  inspection,  and 
Moscow  has  indicated  willingness  to  move  in 
that  direction. 

2.  Arms-control  treaties  have  not  prevent- 
ed Moscow  from  vastly  increasing  it  nudear 
forces,  nor  caused  it  to  moderate  its  behav- 
ior. 

Neither  SALT  I  nor  SALT  n  did  much,  if 
■nything,  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  arsenaL  American  intelllgenoe  esti- 
mates were  that  the  projected  growth  of 
Soviet  forces  would  be  greater  without  the 
treaties  than  under  the  treaty  limits:  con- 
servative critics,  on  the  other  hand,  charged 


that  the  llkilto  were  ronsMmt  with  MOa- 
ooWs  plana.  Neither  eahmate  can  be  proven. 
But  by  tbg  same  token— and  provable  on 
the  reoord-^^he  United  States  did  not  give 
up  any  of  Iti  own  projected  nudear  military 
growth. 

As  for  the  complaint  that  anna  treatlea 
have  not  Inhibited  Soviet  behavior  in  the 
world,  anyone  irtm  expected  that  result  was 
guilty  of  stargazing.  Tbe  superpowers  have 
deep  confllgts  of  interest  whldi  can  have  an 
impact  on  progreas  or  deadlock  in  arms  con- 
trol and  can  be  exacerbated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  n6w  arms  systems  on  either  side, 
but  whkh  iieraist  aa  policy  objectives  even 
when  arms  treaties  are  stgnedL  Atma-oootrol 
measures  reflect  far  more  than  they  shape 
the  state  of  political  rdations.  Arms  treaties 
wm  have  to  be  Judged  by  how  they  help 
manage  Soviet-American  arms  competttlon. 
not  by  expoetatlons  of  polltieal  mlradea. 

3.  Arms-oontrol  agrecfnents  have  caused 
us  to  let  down  our  guard  and  have  brought 
about  unlUteral  American  dinrmament 

Spending  on  conventkmkl  arms  and  the 
attendant  military  manpower  declined 
somewhat  after  SALT  I.  and  leveled  off  for 
several  years  thereaftCT.  even  as  Moscow 
maintained  lU  steady  buildup  in  all  catego- 
ries. But  this  had  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  arms  controL  The  primary  reasons 
were  the  decreasing  scale  of  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  the  demands  of 
neglected  domestic  prtoritlea.  as  the  Nixon 
Admlnlstratiim  stated  at  the  time.  More- 
over, intended  real  increases  were  wiped  out 
by  runam^  inflation,  teoui^t  on  principal- 
ly by  rising  oQ  prices.  As  for  outlays  on  stra- 
tegic nudear  forcea.  these  stayed  preUy 
mudi  congtant— even  allowing  for  infla- 
tion—and began  rising,  along  with  the 
entire  defense  budget  after  1976. 

From  Riehard  Nixon  to  Gerald  Ford  to 
Jimmy  Carter,  every  Administration  carried 
forward  ev^ry  new  strategic  program  on  the 
drawing  boards.  The  only  exception  was 
wboi  Mr.  Carter  canceled  the  B-1  bomber, 
deddbig  it  was  redundant  in  view  of  the  de- 
vetomnent  of  air-launched  cniiae  missiles, 
and  rejectihg  advice  that  he  use  it  as  a  bar- 
gaining chfe).  Mr.  Reagan  has  reinstated  the 
B-1. 

Other  systems— the  Trident  submarine, 
the  Trident  n  missOe.  the  Stealth  long- 
range  bomber,  the  MX.  a  variety  of  ertiise 
missfles.  iidprovements  in  wartiead  yldd  and 
accuracy,  and  an  upgrading  of  command- 
and-control  capabilltles-^iave  all  gone 
ahead  as  rapUOy  as  technical  problems 
could  be  solved. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  overstated 
arguments  of  liberal  and  oonaervatlve  critics 
is  implldt  in  the  attitude  of  the  military 
throughout  the  two  decades  of  arms-control 
negotiations.  After  dragglnc  lU  heels,  the 
American  defense  estahliahment  came  out 
in  favor  of  every  treaty  in  question.  As  plan- 
ners responsible  for  America's  security,  our 
top  military  officers  want  to  be  in  a  position 
to  define  and  contain  the  passible  threats. 
The  more  tmoertainties.  the  more  they  have 
to  worry  about 

As  we  enter  a  new  phase  of  strateglo«rms 
talks,  our  general  approadi  seems  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  dreams  of  grand  solutions 
that  led  to  stalemate  and  dlaenehantment  in 
the  1970's. 

Many  on  the  left— and  some  of  a  more 
centrist  and  even  conservative  bent— would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  tea  than  a  nudear 
treeae.  Tet  their  view  of  the  preaent  situa- 
tion seems  to  ignoi^  certain  realities.  One  is 
that  a  treeae  on  the  devdopnent  testing 
and  deplosanent  of  new  weapons  would  take 


Mt  aa  hmg  to  negotiate  as  the  more 
««" !««*«  schemes  they  disdain,  and  that  a 
treeae  on  production  cannot  be  verified.  An- 
other is  that  further  deploymente  of  Tri- 
drat  submarines  with  Trident  I  missiles 
hdp  to  stabtHne  the  strategic  balance,  since 
the  submarines  give  us  an  invulnerable  de- 
terrent against  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  the 
r''Tf***"  are  not  accurate  enough  to  threat- 
en the  Soviet  Union's  own  detrarent  A  third 
reality  is  that  Soviet  leaders  are  impressed 
by  whether  the  Congress  is  pr^iared  to 
back  the  Preaident  in  the  deployment  of  the 
MX.  This  remiUns  true  even  if  we  bargain 
the  MX  away  in  the  end. 

As  for  the  Administration's  negotiating 
position,  it  omtinues  that  quest  for  "deep 
cuts"— shared  curiously  in  the  past  by  tbe 
left  as  weU  ss  the  right— that  has  always 
lacked  a  realistic  appreciation  of  Moscow's 
problems  and  its  ability  to  resist  our  pres- 
sures. Mr.  Reagan's  strategh>«rms  proposal 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  would  have  the 
Russians  destroy  two-thirds  of  their  mis- 
sQes.  jwcimting  two-tblrds  of  their  heaviest 
land-based  mturiiw,  while  the  United  States 
would  have  to  reduce  its  missile  force  by 
only  50  percent  snd  could  continue  with  Tri- 
doit  n  missiles  (which,  unlike  the  existing 
Trident  I  missiles,  would  threatm  Russia's 
weapons  sOos).  cruise  missiles  and  the  MX. 
In  the  medium-range  mlssQe  negotiations, 
Mr.  Reagan  would  have  the  Russians  scrap 
some  600  of  their  missQes  in  the  European 
theater.  Induding  all  their  new  SS-20'8, 
while  tbe  United  States  would  forgo  deploy- 
ment of  some  of  the  572  missiles  earmarked 
for  the  NATO  countries. 

Under  the  pressures  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment the  pronouncements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bish(q»  and  Congressional  de- 
mands for  cutttaig  back  on  military  spend- 
ing, some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  advisers  have 
Joined  hands  with  a  iMnd  of  liberals  to 
create  a  new  approach.  Tnstifad  of  reducing 
the  number  of  intercontinental-range  mis- 
sile launchers,  they  would  add  some  1.000 
new  land-based  missUes.  t^e  Midgetman. 
with  only  one  warhead  apiece,  while  phas- 
ing out  a  good  number  of  missiles  with  mul- 
tiple warheads.  In  tbe  end.  they  reason, 
each  side  would  have  a  lower  ratio  of  war- 
heads to  missiles— thus  msking  the  weapons 
less  Inviting  ss  targets  and  creating  a  safer 
situ^on  for  all. 

The  idea,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  offer 
little  taicentive  to  Moscow,  which,  with  its 
far  greater  reliance  on  land-based  missiles, 
would  have  to  restructure  its  forces  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  United  States.  Tbe 
proposition  would  become  doubly  difficult 
for  Moscow  because  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion would  still  intend  to  go  ahead  with  tbe 
MX.  Meanwhile,  both  sides  are  developing  a 
whole  new  generation  of  weapons  capable  of 
hitting  military  targets  with  far  greater  ac- 
curacy. With  each  step,  both  sides  draw 
doser  to  the  Faustian  illusion  of  being  able 
to  fight  limit,  control  and— yes— perhaps 
even  prevail  in  a  nuclear  war. 

"Iliere  must  be  a  better  way.  And  it  can 
only  be  in  tbe  direction  of  more  modest 
treaties,  which  do  not  take  so  long  to  com- 
plete that  they  become  vulnerable  to  politi- 
cal shifts  at  home— of  small  steps,  taken  one 
at  a  time,  with  an  agreed  common  purpose. 

The  process  would  have  to  be^  with 
agreement  on  long-term  objectives.  The  key 
ones  would  be  these:  restrictions  on  each 
side's  ability  to  launch  surprise  attacks;  an 
equal  capability  to  tn»iii»*<*<  a  survivable  de- 
terrent against  any  such  attack;  a  phasing 
out  of  nudear  weapons  that  present  attrac- 
tive targets  to  the  advwsary;  gradual  reduc- 


tions in  the  number  of  intercontinental  and 
medium-range  nudear  waiiieadB  apd  bonbB; 
widening  cooperation,  tncioding  on^tte  in- 
spection, to  verify  compUanoe.  In  effect 
each  stage,  which  would  last  for  two  or 
three  years,  would  be  aimed  not  at  obtain- 
ing all  possible  advantage  for  your  side  but 
at  assuring  the  other  side  the  same  degree 
of  security  you  seek  iat  yoursdf .  , 

The  first  stage  would  deal  with  the 
medium-range  forces  in  Europe,  as  both 
sides  now  more  or  less  agree.  It  could  begin 
with  a  two-year  agreement  requiring 
Moscow  to  dismantle  ito  older  SS-4's  and 
SS-S's,  while  Washington  began  deploy- 
ments only  of  ground-launched  cruise  mto- 
siles.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not  hesitate  to 
upgrade  ite  capabilities  substantially  with 
the  deployment  of  more  than  460  sp-SO's. 
and  it  is  absolutely  unreasonable  for 
Moscow  to  reject  some  modernisation  of 
American  missiles  in  Eunve.  The  future  in- 
tegrity of  NATO  depends  on  some  deploy- 
ments, and  Moscow  knows  this. 

Moscow  would  also  be  required  to  freeze 
its  SS-ao  total  at  iU  present  levd  in  both 
the  European  and  Asian  portions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  return.  Washington  would 
temporarily  forgo  the  right  to  deidoy  the 
Pershing  2  ballistic  missilfs.  whidi.  unlike 
the  relatively  slow  cruise  missiles,  could 
reach  Soviet  territory  from  European  Imscs 
in  about  12  minutes,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  particular  concern  to  the  Soviet  leaders. 
And  each  side  would  be  limited  to  300 
medium-range  bombers. 

In  stage  two.  the  talks  on  medium-range 
weapons  would  merge  with  negotiations  on 
intercontinental-range  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers, and  the  two  sides  would  agree  to  reduce 
their  overall  store  of  vrarheads  and  bombs— 
about  11.000  apiece— by  about  25  percent 
Each  side  would  be  free  to  decide  where  to 
put  its  permitted  totaL  Thus,  if  the  United 
States  wanted  more  medium-range  missiles 
in  Europe,  it  would  have  to  cut  the  number 
of  its  intercontinental  weapons. 

But  we  cannot  emect  tbe  Russians  to 
reduce  their  SS-20's  so  long  as  there  is  no 
formula  for  taking  British  and  French  nu- 
dear forces  into  account  Such  a  formula 
might  involve  abandoning  the  deployment 
of  Pershing  2's  altogether.  At  tbe  same 
time,  there  would  have  to  be  some  sccmn- 
modation  of  the  Soviet  view  that  Chinese 
and  American  nudear  forces  in  Asia  must 
l>e  taken  into  account  an  objective  that 
might  require  separate  tripartite  talks  with 
Cbina.  By  the  same  token.  Moscow  cannot 
expect  us  to  count  in  our  totals  third-coun- 
try forces  we  do  not  controL 

This  stage  would  be  a  good  time  for  sever- 
al confidence-building  measures— no  testing 
of  submarine-launched  missQes  that,  unlike 
ballistic  mtnOes.  stay  within  the  atmos- 
phere and  thus  can  reach  their  targets  more 
quickly  in  a  first  strike;  no  antisubmarine 
warfare  exercises  in  certain  regions,  thus 
helping  tMhitAin  the  invulnerability  of  sub- 
marines; no  testing  of  new  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads,  to  prevent  further  im- 
provements in  accuracy. 

Initial  steps  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  giant  land-based  missQes.  Since 
this  is  the  Russians'  strongest  suit  by  far, 
they  wUl  part  with  it  only  rductantly  and 
slowly.  The  Administration  has  a  choice  of 
retaining  the  MX  and  allowing  the  Russians 
to  keep  their  heavy  missiles,  or  cashing  in 
the  MX  for  reductions  in  Soviet  heavies. 

The  most  difficult  problems  would  be  left 
for  stage  three.  The  superpowos  would  se^ 
agreement  on  a  restructuring  of  their 
forces,  retreating  from  the  mutual  threat  of 
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and  iMTlDC  lincle-w- 
tbe  oenteiptooe  for  both. 
They  would  try  to  impaw  oontrota  on 
grouMl-  and  walaunchwl  eruiw  mtarileB. 
Tliey  would  mofve  Uymrd  »  protaniitlon  on 
dtvdoimait  and  tMtliw  of  all  new  inlHile*. 

MM  before  thta  last  ataie  eould  one  oon- 
t^iyipto*^  aavtaic  money  or  tanprovlnc  the 
overall  political  idatkmahlp  between  the  >u- 
peipowera.  UBtfl  then,  and  even  afterward, 
the  DMln  purpoee  would  be  to  manage  the 
oonpetttkm  In  nadear  weapons.  But.  itep 
by  Itep.  this  kind  of  aime  control  would 
mean  a  |Mmi«ml»e  reduction  of  the  riaki  of 
nudearwar. 

Thto  approadi  la  not  without  Ita  own  aen- 
am  fl^tftr***-  We  would  have  to  learn  to  live 
for  at  least  the  next  decade  with  Soviet  ad- 
vantaies  In  land-based  mlariles.  and  to  be 
tutv***  with  our  superiority  in  submarine 
and  bomber  forces.  After  that,  the  expeetsr 
tion  Is  that  the  two  sides  would  develop 
more  comparable  arsenals  across  the  board; 
but  that  Is  not  easy  to  Insure.  The  approach 
would  also  necessitate  greater  patience  with 
arms  control,  and  an  American  political 
leaikiihlp  courageous  enough  to  stand  up 
to  extremists  demands. 

But  the  altemathre— Inflated  proposals 
with  -'«»««'««i  chances  of  sucoem  that  play 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  prove 
otmi.  "anns  control  does  not  work"— is  likely 
to  lead  to  an  open-ended  arms  race.  If  that 
happens,  if  international  restraints,  such  as 
they  are.  are  allowed  to  erode,  can  we  count 
on  ly>t«<*nf  war  at  bay  very  much  longer? 
Dccsnsr  deterrence  has  worked  untU  now. 
can  we  be  sure  it  will  work  In  the  future? 
While  it  stretches  rationality  to  imagine  a 
conscious  dfTW*«"  to  begin  a  nuclear  con- 
flict, we  have  every  reason  not  to  trust  our- 
selves, let  alone  othen. 

Arms  control  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  per- 
ilous competition  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  security  prob- 
lems posed  tat  both.  But  without  it.  there 
are  no  answers.* 


I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  how 
Inquired  I  am  by  the  volunteer  Reye's 
syndrome  organtettona  which  are  es- 
tabliahed  throug^ut  the  United 
Statea  and  are  aupported  by  thouaands 
of  parenta.  Theae  tlreleas  volimteers 
should  be  commended. 

"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week" 
will  help  the  effort  to  find  the  cause, 
cure,  and  prevention  of  this  tragic  dls- 
eaae.  I  urge  its  adoption.* 


NATIONAL  REYE'S  SYNDROME 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Ux.  President.  I 
have  cosponaored  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 34.  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 7  as  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
dnme  Week."  to  help  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  this  crippling  children's 
disease.  I  believe  that  Reye's  syn- 
drome (RS)  requires  our  utmost  atten- 
tion. "This  country's  youth  are  our 
moat  valuable  resource. 

This  disease  is  one  of  the  top  10  kill- 
ers among  children's  diseases.  Thirty 
to  fifty  percent  of  the  children  who 
acquire  Reye's  syndrome  do  not  sur- 
vive. Many  of  those  who  survive  owe 
their  lives  to  early  diagnosis  and  sup- 
portive therapy.  The  medical  profes- 
sUm  has  made  great  strides  in  decreas- 
ing the  mortality  rate  of  this  virtually 
unknown  disease.  Reye's  syndrome, 
however,  continues  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  pace,  while  public  awareness 
remains  low. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
fight  against  this  disease.  It  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  detect  and  it  is  often 
misdiagnosed.  This  has  caused  prob- 
lems for  parents  and  medical  profes- 
sionals aUke. 


UUBTER  CX>X7NTY  CELEBRATES 
300TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  mid-Hudson  Valley  north  of  New 
YortL  City,  the  residents  of  Ulster 
County  this  year  celebrate  their  300th 
anniversary.  In  honor  of  this  historic 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  special 
tribute  to  the  contributions  of  this 
ipwmii  county  which  over  the  course  of 
three  centiules  has  frequently  played 
an  important  role  in  the  history  of  my 
State  and  this  Nation. 

As  one  of  the  original  settlements  of 
New  York  SUte,  Ulster  has  a  colorful 
heritage.  The  area  was  first  discovered 
by  the  English  explorer  Hairy  Hudson 
in  1609.  Although  the  Esopus  Indians 
inhabited  the  area  at  that  time. 
Dutch.  English,  and  French  Hugenot 
settlers  quickly  moved  into  Ulster  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location  along 
the  Hudson  River.  Throughout  the 
17th  century  and  into  the  18th  centu- 
ry. Ulster  thrived  as  a  major  center  of 
trade  and  commerce.  When  Ulster  was 
established  as  one  of  the  12  founding 
counties  of  New  York  SUte  in  1683,  it 
encompassed  an  area  which  today  is 
all  of  Sullivan  and  parts  of  Greene, 
Orange,  and  Delaware  Counties. 

In  1652  the  city  of  Kingston,  the 
area's  largest  settlement,  was  founded. 
Eventually,  this  iUustrlous  city  would 
become  the  first  capital  of  New  York 
State  and  the  site  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  It 
was  also  in  Kingston,  now  the  county 
seat  of  Ulster,  where  the  first  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  State  was  sworn  into 
office. 

Over  the  centuries  Ulster  has  pros- 
pered, developing  into  one  of  New 
York's  finest  counties.  The  area's  spe- 
cial blend  of  small  urban,  rural,  and 
suburban  environments  has  attracted 
agricultural  and  recreational  interests 
as  well  as  high  technology  firms. 
Today,  these  industries  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  local  economy. 

Much  of  Ulster's  special  charm  and 
beauty  comes  from  the  early  American 
homes  and  quaint  villages  which  still 
exist  as  a  reminder  of  the  area's  proud 
past.  But  in  addition  to  its  many  his- 
torical sites.  XTlster  boasts  some  of  New 
Yoik  SUte's  most  breathtaking  sce- 
nery. Situated  between  the  legendary 
Catsklll  Mountains  and  the  majestic 
Hudson  River.  Ulster  has  become  a 
haven  for  outdoor  enthusiasts  in 
search  of  scenic  wilderness  areas.  Ul- 


ster's beauty  is  often  compared  to  the 
country  landacape  of  Gennany's 
Rhine  River  Valley.  like  the  Rhine. 
Ulster  has  extremely  fertile  sofl  and, 
consequently,  many  winertea  and  fruit 
orchards  have  established  themaehres 
in  the  county. 

meter  also  offers  its  residents  much 
in  the  way  of  culture  and  art  Over  the 
years,  many  artists  and  wrttera  have 
flo<Aed  toUhe  area,  locating  them- 
selves in  tne  villagea  of  Hurley  and 
Woodstock.  Today  the  streets  of 
Woodstock  are  lined  with  art  galleriea 
operated  by  many  world-famous  arti- 
sans and  craftsman.  Also  In  this  quaint 
village  is  the  Woodstodi  Playhouse, 
the  oldest  running  professional 
summer  stock  theater  in  New  Yoi^ 
State.  The  county  also  boasts  the 
Ulster  Performing  Arts  Center,  which 
offers  residents  music  and  drama  pro- 
grams year  round. 

For  300  years,  Ulster  County  has 
made  vast  contributions  to  New  York 
SUte  and  this  Nation.  In  light  of  the 
county's  great  historical,  economic, 
and  cultural  accomplishments,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  Join  with  area 
residents  in  observing  this  momentous 
300th  anniversary.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  county  can  celebrate  three  centuries 
of  achievement.  I  am  therefore  espe- 
cially honored  to  offer  a  salute  and  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Ulster  on  this  special  occasion.  I 
hope  that  the  county  wiU  continue  to 
flourish  and  prosper  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES  CONFERENCE  ON  DIS- 
ABILITY 
•  BCr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  Organization  of  American  SUtes 
Conference  on  Disability  on  May  19, 
1983,  in  Guatemala,  an  important  op- 
portunity for  humankind  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  community. 
Itfr.  Alan  A.  Reich,  president  of  the 
National  Organization  on  disability 
and  of  the  Bimillennlum  Foundation, 
described  both  the  continuing  need 
and  the  opportunity  for  improving  the 
human  condition  by  setting  goals  fo- 
cusing on  the  bimillennlum  year  2000. 
He  presents  a  challenge  to  us  all. 

The  Bimillennlum  Foundation  is  an 
international  nongovernmental  orga- 
nization. It  is  headquartered  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland  and  has  an  office 
here  in  Washington.  Its  chainnan  is 
Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan,  former 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees. 

As  Mr.  Reich  sUtes  in  his  Guatema- 
la speech,  the  Bimillennlum  is  a 
unique  opportunity  for  mankind  in 
the  areas  identified  by  the  people,  in 
developing  and  developed  nations 
alike,  as  being  of  major  concern— pov- 
erty, hunger,  homelessneas,  and  dis- 
ease and  disability.  These  make  iip  the 


human  cotidltUm.  This  effort,  whldi 
must  be  fnfdertaken  at  the  intona- 
tional  as  well  as  at  the  national  and 
local  levdi.  dnfved  from  the  succws 
ful  lntem«tlonal  goal-ceCtlng  experi- 
ence of  t^  1981  IntematlaDal  Tear  of 
DIsaMed  Perawia  (lYnP). 

The  ITDP,  In  whldi  my  Senate  col- 
leagues arid  I  took  part  In  the  United 
Statea,  stimulated  action  In  aome  110 
natltHis.  ft  helped  Change  attitudes 
toward  the  world's  half  bOlkm  dis- 
abled pNflms.  It  led  to  the  setting  of 
goals  for  the  future.  As  Mr.  Reich 
mentions,  the  UJT.  baa  now  pro- 
claimed the  period  1988-M  the  Decade 
of  Disabled  PerwHiB  to  continue  the 
Important  woik  that  was  begun. 

Mr.  Reich  coordinated  the  1981 
International  Year  of  Disaliled  Per- 
sons progilam  In  the  United  States.  In 
addresses  before  the  U  Jf .  General  As- 
sembly in  1981  and  1982.  he  urged  the 
world  o(»iimunlty  to  intensify  Its  ef- 
forts In  this  area  of  human  conoem. 

This  rYt>P  focal  year  experience  es- 
tabUshed  Important  patterns  not  only 
for  goal  setting,  but  also  fat  marshal- 
ling of  regources,  for  carrying  out  co- 
ordinated Govemmmt  and  private 
sector  programs,  and  for  engaging  or- 
ganteationa  and  corporations  world- 
wide in  addressing  the  htmian  condi- 
tion in  aS  its  amecta.  the  Blmlllai- 
nlum  Foundation  Is  bulkUng  upon  this 
experimce,  and  already  has  called 
upon  leaders  of  all  nations,  U  J9.  agen- 
cies and  ihtemational  nongovernmen- 
tal organli^tions  to  begin  the  process 
of  setting  goals  for  the  year  9000  In 
the  broad  areas  of  coneon  comprising 
the  human  ccmdltlon. 

It  is  fitttng  that  this  statement  was 
made  in  a^  developing  country— Guate- 
mala. If  we  fall  to  addreaa  mankind's 
most  serious  problons  as  found  in  the 
developing  countries,  we  shall  have 
failed  in  eur  responsibility  to  the  In- 
heritors of  our  planet  In  the  new  mil- 
lennium. I  believe  that  this  significant 
private  sector,  nonpolltlcal  endeavor, 
which  reaches  out  to  the  people  of  the 
world  and  their  grMtest,  most 
OMnmon  needs,  should  have  our  full 
encouragement.  As  Mr.  Reich  potets 
out.  UJf.  Secretary-General  Peres  de 
Cuellar  hks  pledged  his  support  and 
cooperation  in  this  goal-aetting  activi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  needs  of  mankind 
are  vast.  We  have  a  unique  importuni- 
ty to  addtess  these  needs  by  utilising 
the  turning  of  the  millennium  for  con- 
structive goal  setting.  I  oonunend  the 
Secretary-General  and  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  UJf .  system  for  their 
persistent  efforts  to  improve  the 
human  omdition.  This  quiet  side  of 
the  UJN.  work  Is  too  little  reoognlaed.  I 
also  commend  the  Bimillennlum  Foun- 
datl<m.  and  all  those  cooperating  with 
It  throu^iout  the  wwld,  for  fostering 
planning  and  action  at  this  early  state. 
The  futuHe  of  our  planet  and  Its  m- 
habltanta  wlU  be  the  better  for  It. 


Mr.  President,  I  gutanit  for  the 
Rkobd  Mr.  Reich's  Important  state- 
ment before  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Conference  ia  Guate- 
mala City. 

The  statement  follows: 

TOWAIS  iMFBOVniQ  TBI  HUMAH  COSDITIOll— 
nmt    IBB    IMTISBATIOHAL    YKUI    OT    DU- 

ABUB  PBnoKS  TO  THB  Bmnmmuif 
(By  Alan  A  Relcdi) 

It  is  an  honor  to  lie  here  with  you  in  Gua- 
temala at  this  Inter-American  Symposium 
on  Disshility  sponsored  by  the  Organiwit.lon 
of  American  States.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  this  international  gathering 
of  Individuals  concerned  wittt  the  very  real, 
human  problems  of  disability.  These  prob- 
lems are  International  in  scope  snd  impor- 
tance and  are  shared  by  people  every- 
where—In developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries alike. 

One  billion  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
make  up  what  I  call  the  "disability 
family"— the  one-half  billkm  persons  who 
themsdves  are  disabled  and  another  half 
bOllon  members  of  their  families  irtio.also 
live  with  snd  cope  with  disability  on  a  daily 
basis.  They  know,  as  those  outside  the  dis- 
ability family  must  come  to  know,  that 
these  problems  are  both  human  and  liniver- 
saL  They  demand  human  solutions.  They 
HiwMui  universal  solutions.  They  caD  for 
wwntiwiitny  international  communication 
and  cooperation. 

Today  I  shaU  speak  about  two  great  op- 
portunities for  improving  the  human  condi- 
tkn  worldwide.  They  both  derive  from  the 
1961  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
(ITDP)  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations. 
For  the  first  time,  worldwide  attention  was 
focused  <m  the  serious  problems  of  disabil- 
ity. One  hundred  and  thirty  nations  carried 
out  ITDP  programs  to  increase  participa- 
tion of  dissbled  persons  in  community  life 
and  to  prevent  disability.    

The  real  success  of  the  ITDP  was  not  in 
what  was  daat,  but  rather,  in  what  was 
started.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
the  ITDP  stimulated  new  voluntary  pro- 
grams in  two  thousand  towns,  cities,  and 
counties  where  disabled  people  go  about 
th^  daily  lives.  Purposeful  local  programs 
in  education;  employment,  access,  communi- 
ty integration  and  prevention  were  the  sig- 
nificant outcome  of  the  ITDP.  This  enor- 
mous dtlaen-action  respcmse  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Organisation  on  Dis- 
ability, a  private,  non-profit  orgsnimtion 
dedicated  to  sustaining  the  ITDP  momen- 
tum in  the  o(»nmunities  of  America.  Blany 
other  nations  are  ccmtinuing  the  work 
begun  during  the  1981  UN  year.  They  have 
set  k»g-teim  goals. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of 
the  ITDP  was  the  education  and  conscious- 
ness-raising it  provided  for  people  every- 
where on  the  problems  and  the  potential  of 
disabled  individuals.  The  1981  observance 
led  to  the  realisation  that  the  problems  of 
disability  are  serious  and  that  long-tenn 
dedication  would  be  needed  to  continue  the 
woridwlde  progress.  The  United  Nations  in 
December  1983  therefore  proclaimed  the 
period  1983-1993  as  the  Decade  of  Disabled 
Persons. 

But  how  do  we  give  meaning  to  the  United 
Nations  proclamation?  To  realize  the  aims 
of  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons,  nations, 
UN  agencies  (indudins  the  Organtaation  of 
American  States  and  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization),  regional  organisa- 
tions, tntemational  ncm-governmental  orga- 
"«—*««—.    and  municipalities,   must   take 


part  We  call  upon  them  to  devdop,  an- 
nounce and  implement  their  own  plans  for 
the  Decade.  TO  be  successful,  these  Decade 
plans  should  meet  seven  tanportant  criteria. 
They  should: 

(1)  CSontatn  goals,  objectives  and  action 
timetables  for  achieving  full  participation 
and  dignity  of  disabled  persons  as  wdl  as 
for  rehabilitation  and  prevention  of  dtsabfl- 
Ity. 

(3)  Ensure  tiie  participation  of  disabled 
persons  in  the  pi»iiii<wg  piofcas  . 

(3)  Realistically  address  the  problems  and 
potential  of  all  disability  groups. 

(4)  Focus  on  public  attitudes  to  increase 
acceptance  of  disabled  persons. 

(5)  Bisure  the  appropriate  invtdvement  of 
all  major  aegmwits  of  society  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  Decade  idans. 

(0)  Ensure  widespread  public  visibility  for 
the  plans  and  for  progress  made  in  their  im- 
plementatim. 

(7)  Provide  tat  regular  review  and  public 
reporting  of  progress  throughout  the 
Decade. 

The  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  is  a  great 
oixK»tunity  and  a  challenge.  It  win  take 
great  commitment  l>y  leaders,  officials,  orga- 
nizations, snd  people  of  good  wiU  every- 
where to  fulfill  the  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
ability family,  and  to  mankind,  irtiidi  has 
been  assumed  by  the  world  community. 

The  ITDP  also  hss  led  to  another  long- 
term  focal  year  eff <Ht— one  which  provides 
sn  even  greata-  challenge.  This  second  («>- 
poitunity  for  positive,  constructive  action 
lies  in  the  Bimillennlum- the  year  3000. 

The  year  3000  is  a  historic  moment  for  hu- 
manity, marking  both  the  end  of  a  century 
and  a  mlllenniimi.  Attenticm  of  people 
throughout  the  world  will  be  focused  on 
that  year  as  the  culmination  of  one  era  and 
the  dawning  of  a  new  age.  This  turning 
point  csn  liecome  a  time  of  renewed  hope 
for  all  mankind. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  over  60  coun- 
tries—both developing  and  developed— 
people  of  sll  ages,  cultures,  religions  snd 
economic  circumstances,  identified  their 
most  important  needs  as  food,  shelter, 
health  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
education  and  economic  well-being.  The 
degree  to  which  these  needs  sre  satisfied  de- 
termines the  human  condition.  In  much  of 
the  world,  those  questimed  were  plsgued  by 
hunger,  homelessness,  poverty,  disease,  dis- 
ability, and  illiteracy.  Tet,  as  the  survey 
showed,  these  ssme  people  expressed  a 
belief  that  life  tot  than  would  improve. 
They  had  hope  for  the  future. 

Focal  years,  organised  through  the  United 
Nations,  have  opened  the  way  to  improve- 
ment in  the  human  condition.  They  have 
helped  channel  hope  and  energy  into  action. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  ITDP.  for  example, 
led  to  the  prospect  of  greater  acceptance, 
dignity  and  participation  of  the  world's  dis- 
abled population.  It  stimulated  the  setting 
of  goals  for  the  future. 

The  revonse  to  the  IDTP  challenge 
showed  that  ooncratration  on  attainable 
goals  can  inspire  the  commitment  snd  par- 
tidpation  needed  to  realize  a  lietter  life. 
The  ITDP  eiQierlence,  moreover,  pointed  to 
mankind's  tremendous  opportunity  inher- 
ent in  the  turning  of  the  millennium  to  ad- 
dress the  full  range  of  concerns  comprising 
the  human  condition. 

Already  the  year  3000  has  prompted  some 
leaders  to  establish  goals  in  major  areas  of 
human  caooan.  The  Worid  Health  Organi- 
zaticm.  at  its  1978  Alma  Ata  conference, 
adopted  the  campaign.  "Health  for  All  by 
the   Tear   3000."   Prime   Minister   Indira 
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to  cmdicttte  IcfxtMy* 

_--, i  four  milllop  InrltMia^ 

,  umCKy  raoenUy  Mt  %  J«v  MOO 
fiwl  of  ndodiw  by  half  the  nuBlier  of  chD- 
(h«n  dyliw  ii-"— "t  tR*B  malnutrittaD  snd 
infaetton.  Tlie  Oninliitfcin  of  African 
Unity  bM  dnwn  up  plani  for  MdileTiiic  wU- 
g^fwi.!— M^  in  food  by  the  Bbntllwinium. 

m  f*-***"",  wttliln  nattooB.  actttrttlea  f o- 
»M^««  on  the  yaar  9000  ate  already  under- 
way, fta- example,  the  Ooveraor  of  tbe  itate 
of  Iffoeth  OarallB*  in  the  United  States  baa 

Initiated  1IC  9000"— a  surrey  of  the  hopes, 
needs  and  aaptntlaiH  of  the  population  as  a 
pnUnlnary  step  to  establishing  rtatewtde 
■oata.  Una.  Peru  and  other  leadlnc  Latin 
ymtwitMi  dttn  have  set  adequate  shelter  as 
a  BtmlDennlum  loaL  At  all  levels,  cooumls- 
siou  az«  betaw  fanned.  Many  surreys  focus- 
ing OB  the  human  condition  are  In  la micas. 

DiMXMfiil  BtaalUennlum  loal-aetttnc  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  lessons  of  otber 
focal  years.  The  ITDP  experience  of  har- 
II I  aim  the  pover  of  audi  a  focal  year  for 
—ttJM  goals  to  tanprove  one  aspect  of  the 
human  eondttlan  has  led  directly  to  the  f  or- 
-..»!««.  of  the  Btanlllennlum  Foundation. 
With  world  bcadquartcn  tai  Geneva.  BmVtr 
aerland.  and  an  ottloe  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
tiie  Btanlllennlum  FoundatInn  is  an  intema- 
^i«i*i,  nop-goveramental  organlmtion 
Taktaw  Its  cue  tram  the  ITDP.  iU  purpoee  Is 
to  tanprove  the  human  condition  in  aQ  iU  as- 
pecU  by  encouraging  the  setting  and  piv- 
sutt  of  year  MOO  goals  worldwide.  It  wlU 
help  "H^""*'  the  unhreiaal  hope  tar  a  better 
future  taito  meaningful  action. 

Xhe  Btanlllennlum  Foundation  wOl  draw 
upon  the  wtadom  of  leaders  and  thtaikers 
throu^MNit  the  world  to  develop  strateglee 
for  aiticulattaw.  puiaulng  and  achieving 
kng-teim  goals.  SInoe  the  new  millennium 
really  will  bdong  to  the  youth,  the  Founda- 
tion win  consult  young  people  worldwide  on 
their  views  and  Ideas  for  action.  It  wlU  also 
further  the  ezdiange  of  ideas  through  net- 
mirks  of  Bimillennlum  Paitnen— communi- 
tlea,  liHtltutlons  and  otganlmtlooB  dedlcat- 
ed  to  the  proposition  that  the  human  condi- 
tion can  taideed  be  tanproved  and  a  brighter 
future   prepared   for   the   generations   to 


of  Dtaabled  Persons  and  the  Bimillwiniinn, 
Our  imcf  wOl  be  a  beacon  of  hope  for  all 
mankind.* 


MR.  RICHARD  BELL  OP  PELHAM. 

N.Y.   RECBIVBB  THE  E.   MARIO 

C31IBARI  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 

AWARD 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Pregldent, 
one  of  my  cmistituents.  Bir.  Rlduurd 
BeU  of  Pelham.  N.Y..  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  1983  recipient  of  the  E. 
Mario  Cribari  Voluntary  Service 
Award.  Mr.  BeU  was  chosen  because  of 
his  dedicated  service  during  the  past 
35  years  as  a  volunteer  in  all  areas  of 
recreational  programs  involving  the 
youth  In  his  community. 

Mr.  Bell  will  formidly  receive  the 
award  on  June  8.  1983.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  add  my  coi^gratula- 
tions.* 


Tou  will  be  taiterested  to  know  that  in  a 
mo^MM  with  Btanlllennlum  Foundation 
leaden  tai  late  1963.  UN  Secretary-Oeneral 
Fens  de  CueOar  affirmed  the  Importance  of 
the  Bimillennlum  oppcvtunlty  for  world- 
wide goal-aetUng  aimed  at  conquering 
hunger,  poverty,  homeltasnfw.  disease,  dis- 
ability and  Illiteracy.  He  pledged  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations 
for  thto  taatemattonal.  non-governmental  ini- 
tiative. He  stated  then,  "the  setttaig  and 
pursuit  of  goals  stimulated  tai  this  prooem 
contribute  to  the  relievtaig  of  suffering  and 
to  Improving  the  mtjspects  for  a  more 
stable,  peaceful  worid." 

The  woridwide  programs  I  have  discussed 
today  can  be  reinforoed  by  effective  and 
aynergtotle  uae  of  other  T7N  tailtiatives  such 
as  the  1003  Intematitmal  Telecommunlca- 
tiww  Tear  and  the  1985  International 
Touth  Tear.  The  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
SMM  will  do  great  service  to  mankind  by 
dsmotMtrating  that  effective  action  can  be 
taken,  that  Uvea  can  be  enhanced,  that 
people  aenas  the  worid  can  work  together 
toward  the  goals  we  all  share,  from  Guate- 
mala to  the  UJB.  to  Europe  and  the  East 

I  urge  aD  of  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
whMi  are  leading  the  way  down  the  long 
nad  to  Improving  the  human  condition  by 
the  year  3000. 

TKMifc  jou  for  Joining  with  us  in  seWng 
the  two  great  opportunities  of  the  Decade 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Cohgbbsional 
RscoRD  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organisation. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Ed  Allison, 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Paul  Laxalt.  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
Soochow  University.  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  from  March  35  to  April  2, 
1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  AlUson  in  the  pro- 
gram In  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  Soo- 
chow University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under,  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
John  Ritch  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  staff  to  participate 
in  a  conference  sponsored  by  a  foreign 
educational  organization,  the  Fried- 
rich  Ebert  Stiftung  (Foundation),  in 
Bonn.  West  Germany,  on  June  23-24. 
1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ritch  in  the  con- 
ference in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prledrich  Ebert  Stiftung 
(^imdation),  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  SUtes.« 


a  478.  a  bill  to  reform  the  conttoulng 
dlaaUllty  review  proceM  of  the  uue  ii 
aodal  security  dlsaliility  iffogram.  i 
commend  my  dlsUngulahed  ooUeMue. 

Mr.  Lbvik.  <h»  offering  tnia  wo" 
thought  out  piece  of  legialatloin.    _ 

I  have  received  many  *«**«■  *°" 
New  Yorkers  who  are  facing  dimcult 
situations  as  a  result  of  this  review 
process.  That  is  why  I  coqwngored  the 
bill  enacted  into  law  during  the  9Tth 
Congress  which  provided  for  continu- 
ation of  disability  benefits  through 
the  appeal  process.  However,  this  leg- 
islation did  not  correct  the  imderlying 
problems  with  the  program. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  persons  who  are  truly 
disabled  are  being  terminated  from 
the  program.  This  is  certainly  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  persons  appealing 
the  termination  of  their  benefits  are 
eventually  reinstated  by  an  adjudica- 
tive law  Judge  (ALJ). 

I  support  my  colleagues  in  their  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  flaws  in  the 
review  process  by  imdertaking  perma- 
nent reform.  I  see  the  underlying 
problems  in  the  review  process  as  fol- 
lows: The  extent  to  which  persons  can 
be  terminated  who  have  not  shown 
medical  improvement:  the  lack  of  uni- 
form standards  used  by  the  State  dis- 
ability examiners  and  ALJ's;  and  the 
lack  of  a  face-to-face  interview  be- 
tween the  beneficiary  and  the  disabil- 
ity decisionmaker. 

This  bill  addresses  these  problems 
and  makes  the  conttoulng  review  proc- 
ess a  more  rational  and  equitable  one. 
I  urge  its  adoption.* 


COSPONSORSmP  OP  S.  476 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of 


RAILROAD  COAL  RATES  AND 
THE  NEED  FOR  COAL  PIPELINES 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  address  an  issue  of  grave  im- 
portance to  this  country's  electric  con- 
sumers: The  coal-haulage  rates  our 
Nation's  railroads  are  charging  our 
utilities.  These  ever-increasing  rates 
are  resulting  in  unnecessarily  high 
electric  utility  bills  for  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  constituents  of  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

In  1979.  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act.  I  was  concerned 
about  any  deregulation  of  the  rail- 
roads without  providing  viable  compe- 
tition for  the  haulage  of  commodities 
that  are  "captive"  to  the  railroads. 
Thus.  I  cosponsored  Senator  BuifFXBS' 
amendment  that  would  have  granted 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority  for 
interstate  coal  pipelines.  Unfortimate- 
ly.  our  proposed  amendment  was  ruled 
nongermane.  I  supported,  however, 
the  "captive  shipper"  amendment  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  Loito.  Many  of 
us  believed  this  amendment  would 
provide  effective  protection  for  captive 
shippers,  such  as  many  of  our  Nation's 
electric  utiUties.  I  began  immediately 


to  worii  f*r  the  enactment  of  coal 
pipeline  legislation— wlildi  may  finally 
occur  later  this  year  when  the  Senate 
and  House  onalder  S.  M7  and  HJL 
1010. 

Mr.  Presldait,  the  actions  of  both 
the  railroads  and  of  tlie  ICC  during 
the  last  2  years  have  coriflmied  my 
worst  fears  during  oonsideratton  of  the 
Staggers  Act  These  aune  events  have 
made  dear  our  Natlon'a  need  for  the 
coal-haulage  oompetltiaii  that  will  be 
provided  b|r  coal  pIpeUnea.  Mofe  worn- 
dfleally,  I  have  become  Inereastntfiy 
coooemed  about  the  eoonomk;  tanpaet 
of  unreasonably  high  rall-coal-haulage 
rates  <m  my  constituents.  The  tactics 
the  railroads  have  employed  against 
ci4>tive  sh%>pers,  such  as  our  utflltles. 
Is  well  documented  In  a  proceeding  at 
the  ICC  styled  ilrlcaiiMU  Poioer  A 
LUfiU  Company,  et  oL  v.  BwiUngton 
Northern.  Inc.  et  aL  (ICC  Doduet  No. 
38719). 

THB  SXAOaSaS  ACT 

In  1980,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
we  passed  the  Staggers  RaU  Act 
(Public  L«w  96-448).  which  ammded 
the  existing  Interstate  Commnoe  Act 
in  several  kespects.  The  thrust  of  the 
legislation  was  twofold.  First.  raU  traf- 
fic which  was  subject  to  competition 
from  other  tran^Kirtatlan  modes, 
other  railroads,  or  other  intMluets  was 
deregulated— that  is,  ICC  ratemaklng 
Jurisdiction  was  eliminated  over  that 
traffic  and  the  railroads'  coal-haulage 
rates  were  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
marketplace. 

The  eqmally  important  additional 
goal  of  th4  Staggers  Act,  however,  was 
to  retain  ICC  Jurisdiction  over  the  rea- 
sonableness of  freight  rates  in  those 
areas  where  competition  is  not  present 
and  whene.  therefore,  the  market 
would  not  of  itself  insure  reasonable 
rates.  The  act  is  replete  with  protec- 
tions for  so-called  captive  shippers  of 
commodities. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  2  years  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Staggers  Act. 
the  ICC  iuks  systematically  imdercut 
these  capttve-idiipper  protections.  ICC 
rulings.  IOC  procedures  and,  even,  ICC 
Inaction  have  all  worked  to  deregulate 
the  railroads  even  In  those  instances 
where  vld)le  tranmortatkm  altemsr 
tlves  do  not  exist  The  ICC's  boldest 
ruling  yet  in  this  direction  is  the  Coal 
Rate  Guidelines  proposal  that  was 
issued  February  24.  1983.  (Ex  Parte 
No.  347  (Sub-No.  1).  Coal  Rate  Guide- 
lines—Nationwide.)  In  this  proposal, 
the  ICC  irould  allow  railroads  to  In- 
crease their  coal  haulage  rate  15  per- 
cent annually— above  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion-limited only  by  the  utility's 
option  to  build  its  own  railroad.  This 
litest  rulkig  is  outrageous  and  could 
have  devastating  fanpacts  on  my  con- 
stituents. 

I  believe  now.  as  I  believed  then, 
that  these  captive  shippo'  protections 
In  the  Staggers  Act  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  keep  the  railroads  honest  In 


their  ^V^H"g»  with  shippers,  such  as 
utilities,  which  have  no  alternative  to 
railroad  trann>ortatiim  of  their  coaL  I 
alao  believe  now,  as  I  believed  then, 
that  the  best  protection  against  mo- 
nopoly la  conunetltion. 

The  electric  utilities  in  my  State 
have  been  meeting  the  electricity 
needs  of  many  of  my  constituents— out 
of  necessity— with  dectridty  produced 
In  eoal-flred  electric-goierating  fadli- 
ttes.  Prevloudy.  we  used  natural  gas 
for  electricity  generation  as  did  many 
States  in  our  part  of  the  country.  But 
in  the  early  1970's  we  were  faced  with 
the  oil  embargo,  the  need  to  move 
toward  energy  Independence,  and  the 
need  to  conserve  the  Nation's  gas 
supply  for  its  highest  and  best  use. 

Owsequently,  the  utilities  in  our 
region  were  encouraged  to  bum  coal  in 
thdr  new  plants.  The  unfortunate 
impact  of  this  national  goal  upon  our 
utilities  was  to  ranove  a  competitive 
option,  natural  gas.  and  tie  utilities  to 
the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of 
our  new  primary  fuel,  coaL  Further- 
more, t!ba  Clean  Air  Act  requirements 
regarding  sulfur  and  other  emissions 
made  the  coal  search  more  difficult 
and  require  utilities  to  go  farther  to 
obtain  their  coal.  For  instance,  many 
T^iiiriana  utilities  are  forced  to  trans- 
port their  coal  more  than  1.500  miles 
from  the  Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyo- 
ming, via  the  Burlington  Northern  and 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroads. 

The  unhappy  consequences  of  this 
new  relationship  between  the  utilities 
that  are  converting  to  coal  and  the 
railroads  were  illustrated  early  in 
Texas.  The  electric  utility  owned  by 
the  dty  of  San  Antonio  converted  to 
coal  in  1973.  While  the  dty  was  still 
rrt^irtng  its  decision  concerning  its  coal 
supply  and  while  the  city  was  negoti- 
ating a  long-term  coal-supply  contract, 
Burlington  Northern  quoted  a  price  of 
$7.90  a  ton  for  delivery  of  that  coal 
from  Wyoming  to  San  Antonio.  How- 
ever, after  the  city  signed  its  coal  con- 
tract thus  becoming  captive  to  Bur- 
lington Northern,  the  only  carrier 
available  for  coal  transportation,  the 
quoted  price  started  increasing.  As  the 
plan  completion  date  neared  and  the 
coal  shipment  date  approached,  San 
Antonio  had  increasingly  fewer  op- 
tions. In  October  1976,  the  rail  rate 
was  increased  to  $10.93  a  ton.  The  rate 
was  then  increased  to  $16.12  a  ton  in 
1978.  to  $18.18  in  1979,  and  now  is 
about  29.00  a  ton.  That  amounts  to  a 
350-peroent  rise  in  the  rate  initially 
quoted  in  1973  when  the  city  was  still 
in  a  bargainbig  position.  Today,  the 
electric  consumers  in  San  Antonio  are 
spending  about  $80  million  a  year  just 
for  coal  transportation. 

Burlington  Northern's  rail-rate  in- 
crease since  1973  compares  very  disf  a- 
vorably  to  the  relatively  stable  coal 
price  enjoyed  by  the  city  during  this 
same  period.  In  1976,  San  Antonio's 
cost  of  coal  was  $7.50  a  ton  at  the 


mine  mouth— it  Is  now  only  sU^tly 
above  $8aton. 

The  practices  employed  In  the  dty 
of  El  Paso  case  are  not  unique.  For  ex- 
ample. Aitansas  Power  &  Ught  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Middle  South  Systems.  Inc.. 
which  is  headquartered  In  my  State, 
suffered  much  the  same  fate. 

AP&L  began  negotiating  with  the 
railroads  In  1972  for  long-tom  rail- 
haulage  rates  for  the  coal  to  be  used  in 
the  White  Bluff  staticm.  which  began 
operating  in  1979.  and  in  their  Newark 
station,  which  came  on  line  in  mid- 
1982.  I  use  the  term  "negotiating"  ad- 
visedly because  the  utility  does  not  be- 
lieve true  negotiating  ever  occurred. 
As  with  San  Antonio,  the  railroads 
first  offered  a  reasonable  rate  estimate 
of  $5.96  per  ton  in  cars  owned  by 
AP&L  and  $6.79  per  ton  in  cars  owned 
by  BN.  But  this  was  before  a  long- 
term  contract  was  signed  by  APdcL  for 
Powder  River  Basin  coaL  These  rea- 
sonable rates  did  not  last  long,  howev- 
er, because  AP&L  soon  signed  its  coal 
contract  and  AP&L  became  Intrigued 
publicly  with  the  idea  of  a  coal  pipe- 
line—an idea  that  was  introduced  to 
AP&L  by  the  BN  Railroad.  When 
AP4kL  dedded  to  use  Powder  River 
Basin  coal,  and  in  1973  signed  a  long- 
term  coal  supply  contract,  it  became 
absolutely  captive  to  the  services  of 
the  BurlingUm  Northern  and  Missouri 
Pacific  railroads,  the  only  available 
originating  and  delivering  carriers. 
Then  the  true  railroad  pricing  sched- 
ule began  to  fall  in  place. 

On  February  28,  1973,  in  a  meettaig 
between  BN  representatives  and 
AP&L  representatives,  AP&L  was  in- 
formed that  the  BN  was  no  longer  in- 
terested in  developing  a  coal-slurry 
pipeline,  but  that  the  BN  continued  to 
believe  that  a  coal-slurry  pipeline  was 
stiU  the  best  way  to  move  coal  from 
the  Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyoming 
to  Arkansas.  In  addition,  the  AP&L 
representatives  were  told  that  the  BN 
wovild  allow  a  coal  pipeline  to  cross  its 
rights-of-way  "for  a  price." 

With  respect  to  its  continued  inter- 
est in  coal-slurry  pipelines,  AP&L  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  September  13,  1974, 
from  a  liCissouri  Pacific  representative 
both  expressing  concern  over  the  po- 
tential construction  of  a  coal-slurry 
pipeline  to  serve  AP&L  and  backing 
off  on  the  firmness  of  any  prior  rail- 
road rate  quotations.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Wheadon  now  characterized  the 
prior  rate  quotations  as  "ballpark 
rates"  which  were  "being  drastically 
altered  and  abbreviated."  Mr.  Whea- 
don indicated  the  railroad  would  hold 
in  abeyance  "the  tender  of  a  formal 
quotation  temporarily  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  take  another  look  at 
the  matter." 

On  January  31,  1975,  after  consider- 
able exchange  of  information,  AP4tL 
met  with  the  railroad  representatives 
for  what  they  believed  would  be  a  ne- 
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gotlattiiK  wlnn  T"«*^^h,  they  got  a  2- 
hoar  lecture  and  no  meentngful  nego- 
tlatioii.  Then  on  Peteuary  12,  107S. 
another  meetlnv  was  held  at  which 
the  raflroadB  stated  that  "previous 
rate  <iuotatlons  have  been  withdrawn 
and  that  the  rate  would  probably  be 
about  $2  per  ton  hii^o*  than  previous- 
ly Quoted  because  of  (APftL's)  Interest 
in  coal-slurry  ptpeline." 

The  railroad  penalty  for  AP&L's 
contlnaed  belief  that  coal  pipelines 
could  be  good  for  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas was  imposed  approximately  1  year 
later  in  the  railroads'  rate  proposal  of 
jniy  1975.  There,  two  rates  were  oraUy 
ivoposed:  first,  a  take  or  pay  20-year 
rate  with  a  total  tonnage  requirement 
and  retractive  pmalties  for  failure  to 
meet  tonnage  requirements— this  was 
to  guarantee  tlut  there  would  be  no 
transfer  of  business  to  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline— and.  aeeaoi,  an  alternative 
and  higher  rate  of  $10.71  per  ton  if 
such  a  long-term  guarantee  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  $10.71  rate  wAs.  in- 
teiestlniay.  $2.08  per  ton  higher  than 
the  rate  APAL  thought  it  had  accept- 
ed in  8eptcmb»  1074. 

The  lOEtf  and  short  of  AP&L's  histo- 
ry of  dealing  with  the  only  two  rail- 
L  roads  that  are  in  a  poslticui  to  bring  its 

^  coal  to  Arkansas  is  that  the  railroads 

are  in  the  catUrd's  seat  and  are  ex- 
ploiting their  position  both  to  obtain 
high  raa-coal-haulage  rates  and  to  dis- 
courage the  development  of  a  compet- 
ing coal  pipeline.  The  present  rail  rate, 
which  began  at  an  estimated  $5.96  per 
ton  in  cars  owned  by  APSeL.  is  now 
$22.85  per  ton  in  those  same  cars. 
Whereas  the  originally  quoted  rail- 
haulage  rates  and  the  original  mine- 
mouth  coal  price  were  roughly  equal, 
the  utility  now  q>ends  three  times 
more  to  ship  its  coal  to  Arkansas  than 
it  pays  for  the  coal  at  the  mine  mouth. 
All  of  these  statements  come  from 
documents  which  are  part  of  verified 
statements  contained  in  the  record  of 
ICC  docket  No.  38719. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Congress 
acts,  it  is  clear  that  electric  consumers 
in  my  State,  as  well  as  other  States, 
are  in«(vdained  to  pay  ever-increasing 
utility  bills  to  subsidize  monopoly  rail- 
road practices.  This  phenomenon  is 
partlculariy  true  in  States  such  ss  Ar- 
kanaas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  electricity  was 
bring  generated  by  natural  gas,  but 
where  utilities  are  now  moving  to  coal 
to  free  natural  gas  for  higher  uses  in 
other  sectors  of  our  ectmomy. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  may  need  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Staggers  Act  by  the 
ICC.  We  may  evm  need  to  reexamine 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  itself.  But  the 
thing  we  must  do  now,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  electric  ccmsumers  of  our 
Nation,  is  to  enact^-after  S  years  of  ex- 
tensive debate— the  coal  pipeline  legis- 
lation that  was  reported  recently  and 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  Energy 
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and  Natural  Resources  Cmnmittee. 
Pailure  to  enact  this  legislation  will 
preserve  the  status  quo— and  the 
status  quo  will  allow  the  omtlnuatton 
of  the  current  outrageous  transfer  of 
wealth  from  the  Nation's  electric  con- 
sumers to  a  few  of  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads.* 


SENATOR  MOYNIHAN  AND 
PREEIX>M  OF  THE  PRESS 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
delivered  an  address  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Association.  The  Senator 
has  stood  with  me  ss  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  first  amendment.  We 
have  worked  closely  on  these  matters 
both  in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
where  we  serve  together  and  on  the 
floor  where  Just  last  year  we  engaged 
In  an  unfortimately  unsuccessful 
effort  to  defend  freedom  of  the  press 
against  the  so-called  agents'  identities 
legislation. 

In  his  recent  speech  Senator  Mothi- 
HAir  gives  an  excellent  litany  of  recent 
attacks  by  thte  administration  and  the 
Congress  upon  freedom  of  the  press 
and  upon  open  government. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
Address  in  which  he  calls  upon  the 
media  to  do  a  better  Job  of  defending 
their  own  rights.  In  his  words.  "It's 
time  you  tigers  roared."  against  what 
he  describes  as  "a  truly  menacing  at- 
mosphere gathering  in  Washington. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  in- 
formation is  under  attack." 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Sena- 
tor's address  be  reprinted  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  address  follows: 

RniAMKS  IT  SSMATOK  DAIIIIL  PaTUCK 

MoTmHAH— "It's  Tms  You  Tioos  Roaskd" 


My  grmzKUather  once  amid  of  a  man  of 
whom  he  did  not  wholly  approve  that  he 
had  "the  soul  of  a  butler." 

I  would  Uke  to  think  there  are  none  such 
here.  Certainly  Judge  Medina  thought  so. 
"Fight  like  tigen."  he  told  you  here  in  1978. 
But  when  it  comes  to  defending  principles 
of  press  freedom,  more  than  great  heart  Is 
reQuired. 

Vigilanoe  is  required:  a  matter  our  ances- 
tors understood  perhaps  better  than  we. 

Let  me  speak  to  some  particulars. 

First.  I  would  wish  to  report  on  the  Inter- 
national front  The  ef forU  of  the  free  na- 
tions and  the  free  press  of  those  natioos  to 
slow  the  efforta  at  DNISCO  to  establish— I 
use  Leonard  Suaman's  term— "as  a  univer- 
sal standard  governmental  control  of  the 
news  media"  have  begim  to  have  effect. 

The  decisive  event  here  was  the  meeting 
at  TaOloires.  In  France,  in  May  1081.  of  a 
gitMip  of  leading  Journalists,  editon.  and 
publishers  which  adopted  a  declaration  stat- 
ing In  no  uncertain  terms  that:  ^ 

"There  can  be  no  International  code  of 
Journalistic  ethics:  the  plurality  of  views 
makes  this  impassible." 

It  also  asserted  that— 

"Journalists  seek  no  special  protection  nor 
any  special  status  and  oppose  any  proposals 
that  would  control  Journalists  in  the  name 
of  protecting  them." 


And.  Tr*»Mt«t  dlrMtly  to  UMEBOO.  tbe 
dedaratlao  said: 

"We  reject  the  view  of  pnas  theonttdans 
and  those  national  or  intematlonsl  offVisls 
who  dalm  that  whUe  people  In  lome  eoon- 
trtes  are  ready  for  a  tree  press,  those  in 
other  oountrtas  an  in«itfieiently  devtioped 
to  enjoy  that  freedom." 

Thus  armed.  I  went  to  the  Senate  floor 
with  an  amenknent  to  the  Dmartmeat  of 
State  authortnttlan  bill  asiwrtlng  the  sense 
of  the  Cangreas  that  the  President  should 
withhidd  from  UinsOO  that  portion  of  our 
contribution  that  would  pay  for 

"ProJeeU  or  orgsnlMtlnnal  entitles  the 
effect  of  whiai  Is  to  license  JoumaUsta  or 
their  publleatlons.  to  censor  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  free  flow  of  tnf ormatian  within  or 
betweoti  countries,  or  to  tanpose  mandatory 
codes  of  Joomallstle  ivactloe  or  ethics." 

The  Senate  passed  the  measure  unani- 
mously, and  the  House  strengthened  it  to 
bar  the  transfer  of  any  money  at  aU  to 
UNESCO  should  any  part  of  the  so-called 
new  intematkmal  inf <»oiatlon  order  be  im- 
plemmted.  The  President  signed  the  meas- 
ure into  law  on  August  34,  IMX 

Now.  finally,  the  D.&  posltton  was  dear 
We  would  oppose  any  legltlmatlBition  of 
state  control  of  the  media  and  «e  would  not 
pay  for  It 

The  Uw  <Public  Law  97-Ml)  required  a 
report  from  the  State  Department  which  we 
recehred  this  February.  It  is  sensible,  cau- 
tious, but  poslttve.  UNSSCO.  it  states  "Is 
not  tA  thU  Hum; "moving  further  In  that  di- 
rection. (My  emphasis ) 

Even  so,  may  I  suggest  that  It  took  us 
something  like  ten  years  to  respond  to  an 
event  that  should  have  aroused  us  in  ten 
weeks.  It  was  In  1972  that  the  Soviet  Unkm 
first  came  forward  with  lU  proposals  for  a 
new  International  Information  order.  By 
then,  the  democratic  values  of  the  UNESCO 
charter  had  been  under  a  steadily  mounting 
attack  and  UNESCO  had  been  polltldaed 
with  the  totalltarlans  In  near  complete  oon- 
tioL  But  It  Is  difficult  to  disagree  with  Tom 
Bethell's  Judgment  that  the  American  press 
did  not  report  this  seaehange.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  the  press  itself 
began  to  be  attacked  there  was  for  the  long- 
est time  little  if  any  notice  of  that  either, 
much  less  a  prompt  response. 
Just  so  here  at  home. 
It  Is  something  of  a  routine  to  decry  the 
Insensltivity  of  successive  admlnistraUons  to 
Issues  of  freedom  of  information  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Tet  one  senses  that  such 
insensltivity  Is  growing:  much  as  govern- 
ment grows.  It  Is  not  irony,  I  fear,  but  a  g«i- 
eral  direction  of  history  that  we  observe  in 
the  performance  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  has  Increased  the  siae  of  government 
to  unprecedented  levels— this  coming  year 
federal  outlays  wIU  be  n.l%  of  ONP— and  It 
has  simultaneously  Increased  pressures  on 
the  press. 

Consider  the  Agent  Identities  Protection 
Act  of  1982.  I  am  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelllgenoe.  I  would 
wish  It  understood  that  the  time  came  when 
we  had  to  leglalate  on  this  subject  Not  be- 
cause of  anybody  or  any  Journal  present  In 
this  room  but  for  different  reasons  altogeth- 
er. We  had  to  legislate.  Even  so  we  dkl  not 
have  to  violate  the  Constitution.  But  when 
we  did  legislate,  that  Is  exactly  what  we  did 
do. 

One  section  of  the  bill  makes  It  a  crinte  to 
Identify  a  covert  agent  even  If  the  Identity 
was  dtsoovered  from  publldy  available  inf  or 
mation  and  even  if  the  person  disposing  the 
Information  had  not  the  least  desire  to 


harm  the  i^itkinal  Interest.  Saetlan  aOKc)  of 
the  Natlo^  Swurlty  Act  now  provides  for 
tbe  isapasilkm  of  a  erioBiBal  ssnetlon  on  a 
personirtio  dtodases  the  scent's  Maottty: 

In  tbe  course  of  a  pattern  of  aettvttleB  In- 
tended to  Identify  and  expose  eovert  agents 
and  with  rsaaoas  to  6aHese  that  sodi  activi- 
ties would  Impair  or  impede  tlw  f oretgn  in- 
telllgenoe HBttvities  of  the  Utaltad  States  . . . 
(My  emphasis.) 

By  a  vota  of  56-39,  the  Senate  substituted 
this  Isngu^  for  similar  Isngusge  adopted 
by  the  Judlotery  Committee  wlildi  hidiMVid 
the  eradal!  dhttactton  that  audi  dlsdasore 
had  to  be  done  with:  "imttmt  to  impair  or 
Impede  the  foreign  intdUgenoe  aetivttlas  of 
the  United  iStates  by  the  fact  of  such  klentt- 
flcatlon  ant  exposure."  (My  emidiasls.) 

The  final  vote  on  June  10. 190S  was  81-4. 
Four  Senaftms  voted  no,  one  was  paired 
agabist  Fife  Senators  in  alL 

Thus,  at  the  urging  of  the  Adminlsttattan. 
"reason  to  believe"  was  nude  a  cilme  s 
standard  whldi  is  at  home  In  the  elva  law  of 
netfigenoe.  but  hardly  a  bads  for  sending  an 
editor  to  JdL 

PbUip  L,  Kurland  of  the  Univerdty  of 
Chteago  Law  School  has  called  tills  law  the 
"clearest  violation  of  the  first  smemtanent 
attempted  by  Congress  in  tills  era."  I  agree, 
and  repeatedly  so  stated  in  the  course  of  our 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Henceforth  a  newspaper  must  proceed  at 
the  peril  otf  prosecutian  if  it  publishes  the 
name  of  a  covert  agent  in  a  newastofy  in- 
tended to  inform  the  pubUe  and  no*  to  harm 
UJ8.  Intelllgenoe  opoattaiB.  The  risk  that 
proceeds  from  the  unoertainty  of  tlie  statu- 
tory language  is  the  very  tmmtv  at  a  "dilll- 
ing  effect*'  Hss  any  newipaper  publisher 
chaUmged  It  In  court?  I  bdieve  not  I  trust 
this  reflects  only  a  sound  lltlgattve  Judg- 
ment to  let  the  government  make  the  first 
move— a  step  we  hope  win  never  be  taken. 
But  I  do  laoplore  you  not  to  avoid  this  risk 
by  <mpn««i>g  self -censorship  where  none  is 
warranted. 

More  disturbing  yet  was  the  legislation  ad-^ 
vanced  in  the  summer  of  Utt  by  the  senior 
Senator  of  North  Carolina  to  deny  the  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  over  any  ease  re- 
lating to  voluntary  prayer  In  pubUe  schools 
and  public  buildings. 

Caeariy.  if  the  Supreme  Court  can  be 
denied  Jurisdiction  in  one  aspect  of  the  first 
amradmeat  it  can  be  denied  Jurisdiction  in 
any  aspect  The  first  amendment  guaran- 
tees that  Congreas  shall  make  no  law  "re- 
mectlng  the  establishment  of  reUglon  .  .  . 
or  **f*^^t  the  fivedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press.  . 

Now  what  Is  disturbing  Is  that  Congress, 
arguably,  has  that  power.  This  Is  contained 
in  the  so<ailed  Exoeptlans  Clause  In  Artkfle 
m  Seettoa  2  of  the  Coostltutkm: 

.  .  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shaO  make." 

No  leas  n  authority  than  Justice  Owen  J. 
Rirtierts,  fff^Mwg  to  a  luncheon  of  the  As- 
sociation af  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  December  11.  1948  (after,  that  is, 
his  retlraaent)  so  stated: 

"I  see  nothing.  I  do  not  see  any  reasim 
why  Congress  cannot  if  it  dects  to  do  so, 
take  away  entirely  the  appdlate  Jurisdletfa» 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tlw  United  States 
over  state  Supreme  Court  dedsionB. 

"Indeed,  disciplined  as  he  was  to  "tinker- 
ing with  the  Constitutlan.''  he  proposed  to 
amend  it  Be  thou^t  It  was: 

"Just  good  housekeeping.  Just  good  insur- 
snee  end  Just  good  mmmnn  sense  to  put 


into  tbe  Constitution  expUdtly  what  you 
and  I  aU  think  has  been  there  by  tradition 
for  a  long  time  and  which  ou^t  not  be  sub- 
ject to  diange." 

But  we  didnt  amend  the  Constitution. 
And  when  the  oourtHrtrippihg  bill  csme  to 
the  floor  we  did  not  have  the  votes  to  defeat 
It— tbe  Hdms  measure.  And  so  on  August  16 
last  year  four  of  us.  lead  by  Senators 
Weleker  and  Packwood.  commenced  to  fill- 
buster.  On  September  21.  a  motion  to 
invoke  doture  was  rejected  80-39.  On  Sep- 
tember 22.  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture  was 
rejected  63-47.  On  September  23.  a  motion 
to  Invoke  doture  was  rejected  54-46.  They 
were  g%H«<"g  on  us.  Sixty  votes,  of  course 
were  needed.  But  then  <m  the  next  motion 
their  majority  dnvped  by  one  vote  to  53. 
An  deetian  was  coming— 5  weeks  away— the 
season  was  advancing  and  so  the  proponents 
gave  up.  The  bill  was  recommitted.  But 
note:  It  was  never  defeated.  There  was 
always  a  majority  fen-  it  This  despite  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  profoundly  shaken 
tbe  balance  of  powers  of  the  American 
system  of  gevenunent  and  In  the  face  of  a 
courageous  statonent  by  the  Attorney  Qen- 
aalthat 

Congress  may  not  however,  consistent 
with  the  Constltutlim.  make  "exc^yttois"  to 
SuiReme  Court  Jurisdictitm  irtildi  would  in- 
trude upon  the  core  functions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  an  independent  and  equal 
branch   In   our   syston   of   separation   of 


formation"— viiicfa  is  Intelllgenoe  infotma- 
tlon  to  whldi  aooeas  Is  limited  to  protect 
sources  and  methoda.  Suffloe  it  to  say  that 
there  are  presently  about  300,000  people  in 
Washington  with  sodi  dearances  peopie 
who  can  and  do  contribute  much  to  pobiic 
debate  ntba  leaving  office.   Atarams  ob- 


it was  a  dose  call.  And  again  may  I  ask. 
how  well  was  it  reported?  How  much  was  it 
rmorted?  In  my  Judgment  very  little.  In 
the  aftermath  BlU  Petersen  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  wrote  a  good  analysis: 

"Tlie  debate  was  not  one  of  Republicans 
versus  Democrats  or  Liberals  versus  Con- 
servatives so  much  as  the  moderate  center 
ff^T^*"r  up  for  the  Constitution  against  the 
radical  rl^t'" 

But  I  repeat  How  much  was  it  reported? 

Let  me  make  a  small  request.  This  week 
WhUe  you  are  in  session  I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce the  amendment  Justice  Roberts  pro- 
posed. If  I  get  any  support  in  the  Congress, 
may  I  hope  for  some  frc»n  you. 

And  finally  to  more  recent  events.  On 
March  11. 1083,  the  President  issued  a  direc- 
tive which  requires  all  government  employ- 
ees with  access  to  classified  information  of 
any  sort  to  sign  standardized  nondiadosure 
agreements  subject  to  Judicial  enforcement 
as  a  precondition  to  their  access,  and  which 
authorizes  polygraph  tests  of  such  employ- 
ees with  reject  to  suspected  leaks.  In  testi- 
mony before  Joint  hearings  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  CivQ  and  Constitu- 
tlonal  Rights  and  the  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  Mr. 
noyd  Abrams.  the  distinguished  authority 
<m  press  freedom  sought  as  he  put  it.  to  put 
the  directive  in  historical  context  He  said: 

"It  Is  not  difficult  to  generalize  about 
these  policies.  They  are  unique  in  recent 
htetory.  They  are  coherent  consistent  and 
(unlike  those  of  some  recent  administra- 
tions) not  a  bit  schizophraiic.  They  are  also 
consistently  at  odds  with  the  notion  that 
widevread  dissemination  to  the  public  of 
information  from  diverse  sources  is  in  the 
public  interest  It  is  almost  as  if  information 
were  In  the  nature  of  a  potentially  disabling 
contagious  disease  which  must  be  feared, 
controlled  and  ultimately  quarantined." 

A  singular  feature  of  this  directive  is  that 
it  requires  pre-publication  dearance  of  arti- 
des  and  books  written  by  policymaking  offi- 
cials after  they  leave  government  if  they 
had  access  to  "sensitive  oompartmoited  In- 


"Some  of  the  most  important  speedi  that 
occurs  In  our  society  would  be  subjected  to 
governmental  scrutiny  and  that  if  the  gov- 
onment  in  power  dedded  that  something 
could  not  be  written  or  said,  to  Judicial 
review." 

He  reminds  us  that  in  1900.  the  last  year 
for  whldi  we  have  statistics,  tbe  govem- 
mmt  placed  secrecy  rlassifiratlnns  on  16 
million  pieces  of  information.  Hie  effect  of 
the  new  presidential  directive  could  weU  be 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  abOlty  of  the 
public  to  be  Informed  about  their  govern- 
m«it 

True,  it  may  spare  us  some  memoirs  of 
presidential  aides.  But  is  this  sufficient  rec- 
nnpense  for  the  silence,  or  reticence,  of  the 
great  body  of  men  and  women  who  move  in 
and  out  of  public  service  in  a  mode  that  is  in 
fact  unique  to  the  American  democracy? 

Last  Thursday  we  also  learned  that  the 
March  11  directive  was  based  on  an  inter- 
agency study  whidi  proposed  prison  tarns 
for  offenders.  Now  this  could  readily  lead  us 
to  the  point  where  at  any  given  moment 
half  the  cabinet  is  in  JalL  Mind,  there  have 
been  times  in  the  recent  past  where  we 
almost  reached  that  point  without  the  aid 
of  any  spedal  legldation.  Even  so,  one  won- 
ders if  the  republic  is  really  ready  for  such 
an  experiment 

With  something  such  in  mind,  on  ICarch 
22,  I  wrote  the  President  endosing  a  more 
or  leas  routine  press  dipping  of  the  day 
dting  "senior  Rragan  Administration"  offi- 
cials and  suchlike  letting  us  in  on  details  of 
"low  altitude  flints  by  United  States  spy 
planes"  flying  about  Coitral  America.  I 
wrote  that  I  assumed  there  would  be  "a 
thorough  internal  executive  branch  investi- 
gaticm  of  liiis  matter"  and  asked  if  the  In- 
telligence Committee  might  be  favored  with 
a  copy  of  the  findings.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
bade  on  the  results. 

Nor  will  L  Tbe  President  wont  reply  to 
me.  Nor.  probably  should  he. 

He  will  respond  to  you.  But  I  dont  think 
he  has  heard  from  you,  nor  has  Congress. 
This  is  truly  a  menacing  atmosphere  gather- 
ing in  Washington.  And  it  is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  executive  branch.  Freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  information  Is  under 
attack. 

It  is  time  you  tigers  roared.* 


CONFIRMATION  OF  DAVE 

J!aAU!saw  Z 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  David 
Eteery  on  his  confirmation  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

I  know  Dave.  In  fact,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  rftrnpaiigning  for  him  in 
Maine  in  the  election  he  lost  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Mitchell. 

This  was  the  only  election  Dave 
Emery  has  ever  lost.  He  served  four 
terms  in  Congress,  starting  in  1974. 
While  in  the  House,  he  sat  on  the 
Armed  Services  CoaaaltXee  and  the 
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Ifotiumt  Marine  and  Fliherles  Oran- 
ff«itto»»  He  vas  chainnan  of  the  Re- 
tnifrlk^"  Research  OominiUee  Foreign 
AffaiiB  Talk  Force  In  the  Mth  Con- 
grcH.  and  aerved  on  the  Select  Panel 
on  the  Defense  Industrial  Base.  He 
was  elected  chief  deputy  Republican 
whU>  in  the  97th  Coogrtn. 

The  D^Nity  Director  of  ACDA  as- 
sists the  Director  in  the  conduct  and 
coordination  of  disarmament  policy  in 
international  negotiations;  in  the  man- 
agement of  \}JR.  participation  in  the 
(Usannammt  control  systems  that 
may  be  created  by  these  negotiations, 
and  In  Uie  augmentation  of  public 
education  on  disarmament. 

Mr.  Presidait.  the  person  who  ful- 
fills these  duties  must  be  very  well 
qualified  for  the  post.  As  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  Re- 
search and  Developmoit  and  Sea- 
power  Subcommittees,  Dave  moni- 
tored aU  malor  weapons  systems.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Task 
Force  he  kept  current  on  all  signifi- 
cant foreign  developments  which  may 
affect  U£.  interests.  Dave  has  assidu- 
ously worked  for  a  strong,  cost-effec- 
tive defense  posture.  He  is  also  strong- 
ly committed  to  the  "two-track"  ap- 
proach of  deterrence  and  arms  control 
negotiations,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
being  the  eventual  elimination  of  all 
nudew  weaptuis.  To  this  end.  he  was 
an  original  oosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  538  in  the  97th  Craigress. 
This  was  the  House  resolution  that  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  START  nego- 
tiations, as  well  as  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent 
throughout  the  negotiating  process. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence 
that  Dave  will  fulfill  his  duties  with 
hcmesty  and  purpose  are  his  own 
words  during  the  House  debate  on  a 
nuclear  freeae.  He  said. 

If  um  unu  oontrol  prooeH  is  going  to  be 
■iimifiil.  Kc  have  to  enter  Into  It  with 
open  eyes,  and  we  luve  to  raootnlae  that  to 
aooompUih  this  goal  is  not  a  simpUstle 
matter  to  be  resolved  easily  with  stmplisUc 
solutians.  In  fact  the  negotiaUons  into 
which  we  laave  recently  entered  will  be 
tough,  they  will  be  arduous,  they  will  be  dif- 
ficult, and  they  wQl  not  be  brought  to  a  con- 
dusion  In  a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  focus  on  the  issues  at  hand,  and 
I  bdleve  that  the  START  proposals  of  the 
admlnlstratlan  are  a  oonstrudtve  answer  to 
the  loiw-rance  problem  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, and  we  must  support  It. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  Dave  Emery 
has  the  background  and  knowledge  to 
fulfill  the  responsibOltes  as  Deputy 
Director  of  ACDA.  I  am  certain  he  will 
carry  out  his  duties  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  Integrity  we  need  to  insure 
that  the  interests  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  wOTld  are  guaranteed.* 


TRIBDTS  TO  OENE  MATTHEWa 

LAWRENCE   COUMTT.   ARK.. 

SHERIFF 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  Arkan- 
sas lost  a  dedicated  law  enforcement 
officer  several  days  ago.  Gene  Mat- 
thews. Lawrence  County.  Ark.,  sheriff, 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  as  he  was  shot 
by  a  fugitive  who  had  evaded  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  for  violation 
of  parole  on  tax  evasion. 

The  pe<q;>le  of  that  county  and  our 
State  will  miss  this  selfless  public  serv- 
ant The  Walnut  Ridge  TUnes  Dis- 
patch eulogised  Matthews  this  week 
and  that  tribute  expresses  the  senti- 
ments that  all  Arkansans  have  for 
Oene.  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Rhxao  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tancrn  to  Osm  Matthkws 

Gene  Matthews  was  quoted  as  saying, 
about  the  time  he  was  first  elected  sheriff, 
that  he  participated  in  his  first  manhunt  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  "hung  around"  state 
troopers  tram  his  early  teens. 

Anyone  who  was  ever  around  Gene  soon 
realised  he  was  a  "gung-ho"  person  in  every- 
thing he  did. 

High  school  classmates  say  he  always 
wanted  to  be  a  law  man.  His  eaiiy  areas  of 
public  servioe  included  a  time  as  county  dvU 
defense  director,  and  then  he  was  head  of 
the  Smergency  Medical  Services.  It  was  as 
director  of  the  EMS  that  Matthews  gave  us 
a  forecast  of  his  future  career.  It  was  a  case 
of  the  "damn  the  torpedos.  fuU  speed 
ahead!"  He  believed  in  a  total  effort,  even 
though  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  ex- 
ceeding his  budget.  But  Gene  never  over- 
spent for  personal  gain,  but,  rather,  he  was 
always  striving  for  a  first-class  operation. 

We  at  the  Times  Dispatch  most  appreciat- 
ed the  war  he  waged  on  drugs.  He  didn't 
procrastinate.  He  attacked. 

Gene  Matthews  was  a  fighter  and  his  bat- 
tles were  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Law- 
rence County  and  law  abiding  dtlsens  every- 
where, who  mourn  his  passing.* 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
HOSPICE  BENEFIT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Wscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEFRA)  created  a  new  type 
of  benefit  available  to  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries—hospice  care.  Based  on  legis- 
lation I  introduced  in  late  1981.  S. 
1958.  the  provision  in  TEFRA  provides 
hospice  coverage  for  persons  Judged  to 
be  in  the  last  6  months  of  life.  In  such 
a  situaticm.  a  medicare  beneficiary  can 
elect  to  receive  hospice  care  for  up  to 
210  days.  Coverage  under  the  election 
includes  home  care  for  the  dying  pa- 
tient, counseling  for  the  patient,  pain- 
relieving  drugs  and  medical  supplies. 
Respite  care,  which  is  temporary  as- 
sistance in  caring  for  the  family 
monber  who  is  dying,  will  also  be 
available  to  ease  the  strain  placed  on 
family  members  by  the  need  for  con- 
stant attendance. 

The  reasons  behind  acceptance  of 
the  modified  version  of  my  1981  hos- 
pice legislation  ai«  simple.  Many  be- 


Ueve.  as  I  do.  that  It  Is  lew  eostly  to 
care  for  a  patient  at  home,  f orgiring 
expmatve  ho^ltal  treatment.  But 
more  importantly.  hoMoe  care  Is 
more  humanitarian.  Rather  than 
being  in  a  hospital,  alone  much  of  the 
time,  hoaploe  care  wfll  allow  an  Indi- 
vidual to  remain  at  home,  surrounded 
by  f amUy  and  friends. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  re- 
cently about  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  implement  the  hospice  provi- 
sion. I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight 

In  considering  the  h0Q>iee  provision, 
the  effective  date  was  intentionally  de- 
layed unto  November  1. 1983.  to  allow 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  results 
of  a  number  of  studies  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1983.  The  cost  of  provid- 
ing hospice  care  was  of  particular  in- 
terest 

When  S.  1958  was  originally  intro- 
duced, the  per  capita  reimbursement 
for  a  ho9ioe  patient  could  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  per  capita  medicare 
expenditure  during  the  last  6  months 
of  life  for  persons  dying  of  cancer. 
Based  on  Congreaslon^  Budget  Office 
data  prepared  last  summer,  it  was  as- 
siuned  that  the  average  cost  to  the 
medicare  program  for  the  last  6 
months  of  life  of  beneficiaries  dying  of 
cancer  was  approximately  $19,000. 
With  this  estimate  as  a  base  amount 
the  payment  cap  for  hospice  care 
would  have  been  nearly  $14,600  in 
1983.  However,  information  at  that 
time  indicated  the  actual  per  ciu>ita 
cost  for  hospice  patients  was  below 
)6,000.  Because  of  the  CBO  data,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
when  considering  the  hospice  amend- 
ment last  summer,  decided  to  alter  the 
cap  so  that  a  hoqDioe  would  receive  an 
amount  that  was  a  truer  reflection  of 
the  costs  of  care.  The  new  formula, 
which  became  part  of  the  TEFRA 
amendment  provided  for  a  cap  based 
on  40  percent  instead  of  75  percent  of 
the  base  amount.  This  would  have  re- 
sulted In  a  payment  cap  of  about 
$7,600. 

However,  we  have  since  discovered 
that  the  CBO  information  provided  at 
that  time  included  two  errors.  In  stat- 
ing that  $14,600  was  the  caufi  amount 
the  CBO  should  have  said  that  this 
was  In  fact,  the  base  amount  Forty 
percent  of  that  amount  produces  a 
much  lower  cap  ($5,800)  than  Ways 
and  Means  expected.  Further,  in  esti- 
mating this  amoimt  CBO  f afled  to  use 
the  specific  legislative  language  which 
required  updating  by  the  medical  com- 
ponent of  the  CPI.  CBO  instead,  up- 
dated the  base  to  reflect  actual  medi- 
care expenditure  inflation.  This  again 
resulted  in  an  inflated  base  cost  esti- 
mate. 

The  outocnne  of  all  of  this  is  that  the 
administration  has  determined  that 
based  on  the  statute,  the  cap  amount 


for  1964  itlU  be  a  Uttle  over  $4,200. 
This  Is  sUnlflcantly  lover  than  the 
$7,600  cap  iwe  had  anticipated,  and  in 
fact  may  be  too  low  for  this  group  of 
patients.  This  problem  baa  been  the 
subject  of  the  recent  artides  In  the 
Washington  Post  New  Y(h4i  Times, 
and  Wall  Street  JoumaL 

I  want  td  make  it  dear  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkti  has  not  aibttrarily  aet  a 
lower  cap  on  hospice  care.  Tnstfart,  the 
administration  has.  aa  required,  set 
the  cxp  at  40  percent  of  a  number 
i  which  is  much  lower  than  originally 
anticipated. 

We  recognize  the  consequences  of 
basing  the  limit  on  a  pa*  ci«iita  cost 
estimate  which  is  now  quite  different 
than  that  available  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered.  We  fuUy 
expect  to  correct  the  matter  and  In 
the  interim  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
dearly  understood  that  the  low  cap  is 
not  an  attempt  by  the  administration 
to  circumvent  the  provisfam.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  PVLLOW8HIP 
PROGRAM 

•  ISx.  Ol£NN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  on  the 
30th  annirersary  of  its  congressional 
fellowship  program,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  learning  experiences  in 
Washington.  Since  its  beginning  with 
oidy  6  f  diows,  the  program  has  served 
as  a  bridge  linking  more  than  1,000 
young  professionals  with  Members  of 
Congress  fci  a  mutually  rewarding  ex- 
change stoetchlng  from  the  Eisenhow- 
er years  to  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  participants,  now  expanded  to 
40  to  50  each  year.  Join  the  program 
after  building  impressive  records  of  ac- 
complishment as  politkad  sdentists. 
Journalists,  physicians,  anthropolo- 
gists. Foreign  Servioe  executives,  and 
officials  in  other  Fednal  agendes. 
While  they  share  an  enthusiastic  oom- 
mitmoit  to  their  work  on  Ci4>itol  Hill, 
the  feUovs  represent  a  diversity  of 
tjkmm.  and  training  being  used  in  their 
home  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Journalists  and  political  sden- 
tists are  sponsored  directly  by  the 
American  Political  Sdenoe  Associa- 
tion, while  other  fellows  participate 
imder  the  association's  umbrella  in  af- 
filiate areangements:  Federal  execu- 
tives (grades  13  to  16)  supported  by 
agents  training  funds;  health  policy 
fellows,  indudlng  medical  school  facul- 
ty, supported  by  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  ty)undation:  anthrtvologists 
sponsored  by  the  American  Anthropo- 
logical AflMMdation:  and  Cart  Albert 
fellows  suKwrted  by  the  Carl  Albert 
Center  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
'  To  give  the  program  an  internation- 
al pei^>ectlve,  the  f eUowa  also  Indude: 
Harkness  fellows  supported  by  the 
British  Cbmmonwealth  Fund;  West 
German   fellows   supptnted    by    the 


Ooman  Marshall  Fund;  and  Asian  f  el- 
kms  siqyported  by  the  Asian  Founda- 
tion. These  fellows,  who  also  partid- 
pate  under  the  American  Political  Sd- 
enoe Association  umbrella,  help  broad- 
en the  understanding  of  Congress  on 
an  international  scale,  while  simulta- 
neously wif'"g  members  more  aware 
of  bow  foreigners  view  our  work.  For  a 
comparative  dimension,  a  numb^  of 
fellows  spend  a  week  in  Ottawa  meet- 
ing with  high-ranking  Canadian  offi- 
cials. In  turn.  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Interns  travel  to  Washington  for  a 
week  of  programs  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 

The  core  of  the  fellows'  experience, 
however,  consists  of  10  months  work- 
ing inside  Congress,  observing  first- 
hand what  most  of  them  have  only 
read  about  in  textbooks.  Most  fellows 
serve  stints  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  watching  floor  action,  attend- 
ing committee  meetings,  drafting  legis- 
lation, writing  news  releases,  research- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  topics,  pre- 
paring q)eeches  and  answering  mail. 
The  precise  nature  of  each  feUow's 
work  is  based  on  the  needs  in  his  or 
her  office. 

In  another  important  dimension  to 
the  program,  fellows  meet  weekly  to 
listen  to  well-known  speakers  active  in 
the  life  of  Capitol  Hill  as  Senators, 
House  Monbers,  Journalists,  and  lob- 
byists. As  someone  who  has  addressed 
the  group,  I  know  the  fellows  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  performance 
of  Congress  and  ready  to  engage  in 
stimulating  dialog  about  the  major 
problraos  facing  our  country.  As  some- 
one who  has  used  fellows  in  my  office 
for  valuable  contributions  in  housing, 
national  defense  and  other  areas.  I 
know  the  partidpants  give  as  well  as 
receive  through  their  experience.  It  is 
an  equal  exchange:  Members  of  Con- 
gress obtain  access  to  new  sources  of 
expertise,  while  fellows  obtain  fresh 
perQ>ectives  about  life  on  the  Hill. 

As  the  fellows  complete  the  program 
and  return  to  their  original  Jobs,  we 
hope  they  will  draw  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  on  the  knowledge  and  con- 
tacts made  during  their  stay  inside 
Congress.  Ideally,  once  back  in  their 
communities,  the  fellows  wiU  serve  as 
much-needed  condiiits  between  the 
public  and  Congress,  explaining  to  the 
people  how  we  work  and  letting  Con- 
gress know  what  the  public  wants  and 
expects  from  our  institution. 

So  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  its 
congressional  fellowship  program,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
has  earned  our  i^preciation  for  recog- 
nising that  an  educated  public  is  the 
best  insurance  for  an  effective  democ- 
racy. Again,  congratulations  and 
happy  birthday,  not  only  to  the  asso- 
ciation but  to  the  individual  fellows 
and  the  groups  that  support  them.* 


EMERGENCY  PLANNING  AT 
COMMERCIAL  NUCLEAR  POW- 
ERPLANTS 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments here  today  to  bring  to  the  at- 
trition of  my  colleagues  an  issue  of 
significant  national  urgency  and  one 
which,  unless  addressed  and  resolved, 
has  potentially  grievous  consequences. 
The  issue— emergoicy  planning  and 
preparedness  at  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants— is  a  familiar  one  to  this 
body. 

Shortly  after  I  arrived  here  in  early 
1979,  this  Nation  experienced  its  worst 
ccMnmerical  nudear  power  aoddent— 
Three  Mile  Island— an  accident  that 
occurred  Just  after  I  assumed  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
dear Regulation  of  the  Committee  <m 
Environment  '  and  Public  Works. 
Before  I  had  even  settled  into  this 
body,  Mr.  President,  I  was  winging  off 
to  the  TMI  site  in  a  helicopter  to  view 
firsthand  the  site  and  its  summdlngs. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  following 
the  TMI  acddent  some  of  the  finest 
minds  in  this  country,  within  the  com- 
mercial nudear  industry  and  esle- 
where,  set  about  examining  the 
"who's,"  "why's,"  and  "how's"  of  the 
TMI  accident,  in  an  effort  to  compre- 
hend more  fully  what  happened  at 
TMI  and  what  lessons  the  TMI  experi- 
ence held  for  the  commercial  nudear 
power  industry  in  generaL 

In  reqjonse  to  that  accident  and  as 
part  of  Ck>ngress  effort  to  address  le- 
gitimate concerns  about  whether  the 
regulation  of  commerdal  nudear  pow- 
erplants was  properly  focused.  Con- 
gress adopted  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  bring  about  fundamental 
changes  in  certain  areas  of  nudear 
powerplant  regulation.  Perhaps  the 
most  invortant  step  taken  by  Con- 
gress had  to  do  with  onergency  plan- 
ning around  commerdal  nudear  pow- 
erplants. In  recognition  of  the  very 
small  possibility  of  an  acddent  at  a 
nuclear  powerplant  that  could  result 
in  potentially  significant  ccmse- 
quences.  Congress,  in  section  109  of 
Public  Law  96-295.  established  a  re- 
quirement that,  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  any  new  operating  licenses,  there 
must  first  be  in  place  an  emergency 
preparedness  plan  that  provides  for  re- 
sponding to  acddents  at  each  such  fa- 
cility for  which  a  license  is  being 
sought 

The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  was 
directed  to  establish  standards  for 
emergency  response  plans  and  to  de- 
termine whether  a  State  or  local  emer- 
gency response  plan  is  in  place  that 
meets  the  Commission's  requirements, 
prior  to  issuance  of  an  operating  li- 
cense. Finally,  in  the  absence  of  a 
State  or  local   emergency   plan   vp- 
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prof«d  by  the  OommlMlon.  In  consul- 
tatfcm  vtth  nSilA.  the  legtolatlan  au- 
thorlBBd  the  OommJaiioo  to  iaue  an 
opoattnc  Uocnae  for  a  plant  If  It  deter- 
mined that  "there  ezlsts  a  State,  local, 
or  utflltsr  plan  which  provides  reaMxia- 
Ide  asniTT"^  that  public  health  and 
safety  is  not  endangered  by  operation 
of  the  faculty  concerned." 

In  August  19flO.  leas  than  2  nMmtbs 
aft«r  the  emergoicy  planning  leglsla- 
tion  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  Presidait.  the  NRC 
adopted  oomi»ehensive  emergmcy 
pl^nnfaif  regulations  governing  the 
submission,  review,  and  approval  of 
these  idans.  These  regulations  went 
beyond  Public  Law  9«-2i»5.  requiring 
emergency  plans  not  only  for  newly  li- 
censed plants,  but  also  for  plants  in 
operatlcm.  thereby  establishing  by  reg- 
ulation a  requirement  that  all  nuclear 
powerplants,  regardless  of  the  date  of 
Ucenstaig.  must  have  an  emergency 
preparedness  plan. 

In  April  IMl.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nuclear  Regulation  convened  its  first 
hearing  on  the  status  of  emergency 
planning,  following  the  adoption  of 
section  109.  As  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  with  the  support  and 
counsel  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Hast,  we  examined  in  careful  detaU 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  by 
the  MRC  and  FEliA  in  carrying  out 
the  diiectives  of  Congress  in  the  area 
of  emergency  planning.  We  swiftly  dis- 
cov«^  that  emergency  planning,  as 
envlslooed  by  the  Congress,  was 
indeed  much  more  complicated  to  Im- 
plement than  most  of  us  had  imag- 
ined. While  NRC  and  FEMA  had  cer- 
tainly made  great  progress,  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  Reooffnising  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  confronting 
NRC  and  FEMA.  as  weU  as  State  and 
local  governments  and  utilities,  the 
suboommittee  urged  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  effort  by  all  involved  in 
emergency  planning  in  order  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  an  emergency 
preparedness  plan  for  every  operating 
commercial  nuclear  powerplant 

In  AvA  of  this  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee again  returned  to  the  issue  of 
emergmcy  planning  to  review  the 
status  of  planning  at  commercial  nu- 
clear pownplants.  As  I  Indicated  at 
thathearlnr 

with  ncaily  three  yean  of  experience 
wtUi  emerseney  plaonins  and  In  view  of 
many  of  ttac  problems  that  have  developed 
dnoc  our  bearing  In  1961.  I  feel  that  it  is 
ttaae  that  «e  take  a  most  careful  look  at 
vbeCber  emeraency  iriannins.  as  we  aee  it 
vartdnc.  is  meettns  the  objectives  estab- 
Uahed  by  the  OoncreH  In  19M. 


I  was  heartmed  to  hear  that  many 
of  the  problems  Identified  in  the  sub- 
committee's IMl  hearing  have  been 
addressed.  FKMA  and  NRC,  together 
with  State  and  local  governments,  re- 
ported signlllcant  progress  in  the  area 
of  emergency  planning  for  operating 


nuclear  powerplants.  Aoomling  to  tes- 
timtmy  presented  at  the  hearing,  we 
now  have  approved  onergency  plans 
for  16  of  the  53  sites  with  (V)erating 
plants.  Preliminary  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  all  37  of  the  remaining 
sites.  27  of  which  have  been  formally 
submitted  to  FEBIA  for  review.  At 
least  1  exercise  has  been  conducted  at 
every  1  of  the  53  sites.  And  finally, 
onsite  emergency  plans  are  now  in 
place  for  all  of  the  76  operating  reac- 
tors. The  progress  reported  for  operat- 
ing nuclear  powerplants  was.  Indeed, 
most  gr^ytaig  and.  while  the  task  is 
not  yet  complete,  the  progress  report- 
ed by  NRC  and  FEMA  demonstrated 
most  clearly  to  me  that  the  task  as- 
signed by  the  Congress  in  1980  is  a 
task  that,  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  utili- 
ties, wooing  together  with  the  NRC 
and  FEMA.  Is  not  Insurmountable.  In 
fact.  I  noted  with  great  Interest  that 
an  emergency  preparedness  plan  for 
the  Zlim  Nuclear  Plant.  Just  outside  of 
Chicago— one  of  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated sites  In  this  Nation,  as  well  as  a 
site  for  which  two  States  must  coordi- 
nate their  efforts— has  been  prepared 
and  successfully  exerdsed.  a  fact  at- 
tested to  by  one  of  the  effective  local 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
subcmnmittee,  Doran  Hughes  of  Ke- 
nosha County.  Wis. 

I  am  quite  concerned,  though,  by 
what  I  see  as  increasing  efforts  to  use 
the  emergency  planning  process  as  a 
vehicle  to  achieve  certain  objectives 
which— at  least  in  my  mind— were  cer- 
tainly not  intended  when  we  passed 
the  emergency  planning  legislation  in 
1980. 1  think  It  clear  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  confer  on  anyone  other 
than  the  NRC  and  FEMA  the  author- 
ity to  establish  the  substantive  re- 
quirements for  an  emergency  plan,  nor 
the  authority  to  determine  whether 
those  requirements  have  or  have  not 
been  met.  In  fact,  in  virtuaUy  every 
single  area  that  involves  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  from  the 
risks  posed  by  nuclear  power,  the  Con- 
gress, since  1954  when  it  psssed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  has  conferred  pre- 
emptive authority  in  this  area  on  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  a  fact  strongly 
reendorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
its  recent  decision  in  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  against  SUte  Energy  Re- 
sources Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  (April  20,  1983). 

Beyond  that,  though,  this  Congress 
must  face  a  much  more  tough  and  dif- 
ficult question  which  in  my  Judgment 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  current 
debate  that  is  ensuing  over  emergency 
planning  and  preparedness.  Simply 
put,  that  question  Is  this:  Once  an 
emergency  preparedness  plan  has  been 
prepared  that  complies  with  the  plan- 
ning criteria  established  by  the  NRC 
and  FEBCA,  and  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources have  been  made  available, 
either  trom  the  utility  or  elsewhere,  to 


carry  out  that  plan,  what  right.  If  any. 
should  a  State  m  local  goverament 
have,  for  whatever  reMon.  simply  to 
dedlne  to  participate  In  the  Implwnen- 
tatlon  of  that  plan,  thoeby  effectively 
resulting  In  the  denial  of  an  operating 
license  or  In  the  shutdown  of  an  oper- 
attaig  reactor?  The  potential  for  this 
happening  under  our  current  regula- 
tory  framewoik  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  dlsnisslon.  both 
Inside  and  outside  Congress.  This  vny 
Issue  has  been  the  subject  of  three 
cogent  and  recent  editorials  In  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  President,  which 
I  now  submit  for  the  Rboois.  to 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  statonent. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7. 108S] 
Who  Shoulb  Vro  Ndcuab  Powsb? 

Suddenly,  there's  a  ■uiprialnc  threat  to 
the  two  nuclear  power  plants  at  Indian 
Point,  N.T.— from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
OomnilHlwi.  It  sayi  they  must  shut  down 
unlem  a  better  emergency  evacuation  plan 
can  be  devised  by  June  9. 

If  that  deadline  l>  meant  as  a  dramatic 
way  to  force  a  better  plan,  fine.  But  there's 
a  larger  problem  implicit  in  the  threat:  It 
appears  to  give  local  authorities  a  veto  over 
reactors  by  refusing  to  approve  or  cooperate 
in  evacuation  plans.  If  so,  the  devolution  of 
power  over  nuclear  power  from  the  Federal 
to  local  level  has  sone  too  far. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1979  accident  at  Three 
Mile  IshuDd.  plant  operators  were  told  by 
the  oommlaaion  to  draw  up  standby  plans 
for  emergency  evacuations.  What  would 
happen  if  local  authorities  refused  to  coop- 
erate? When  the  owners  of  the  two  planta  at 
Indian  Point  twice  failed  to  meet  deadlines 
for  producing  workable  plans,  the  commis- 
sion allowed  the  reactors  to  continue  oper- 
ating. 

Given  the  Administration's  avowed  sup- 
port for  the  nuclear  industry  and  its  dislike 
of  retulatlon.  the  deadlines  seemed  to  be  in- 
definitely elastic.  But  now  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  has  shown  its  teeth.  It 
voted  unanimously  this  week  to  close  the 
plants  unless  improvements  are  nude. 

The  decision  will  get  attention  at  the  37 
other  nuclear  plants  now  operating  without 
approved  plans,  and  particularly  at  the 
nearly  completed  plant  at  Shoreham.  owned 
by  the  liong  Island  Lighting  Company. 
Peter  Cohalan.  the  Suffolk  County  Execu- 
tive, believes  that  no  evacuation  plan  is  fea- 
sible and  that  the  $3.2  billion  plant  must  be 
abandoned. 

Should  such  immense  investments  be  for- 
saken because  of  inadeQuacies  in  a  theoreti- 
cal plan  designed  to  meet  an  Improbable 
threat?  In  New  York,  the  commission's  deci- 
sion gives  Governor  Cuomo  a  leading  role. 
Mr.  Cuomo  has  said  he  would  not  impose  an 
independently  devised  plan  on  Suffolk 
County.  He  is  appointing  a  fact-flndlng 
panel  on  Shoreham.  and  has  slso  ssked  for 
a  report  on  the  issues  at  Indian  Point. 

The  commission's  June  9  desdUne  seems 
designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  costs  of  a 
shutdown  and  help  Mr.  Cuomo  off  the 
fence.  Under  his  leadership,  if  he  chooses  to 
exert  It.  the  utUiUes  wiU  improve  ssfety  or 
pluming  enough  to  sasusge  local  concerns 
and  allow  the  plants  to  operate. 

Neither  Indian  Point,  36  miles  north  of 
Times  Squsre,  nor  Long  Island  appear  today 
as  the  best  places  to  situste  nuclear  reac- 
tors. But  since  the  plsnts  have  already  been 


built,  tbe  pRMumptkn  ahould  be  thst  tbsy 
may  opente  ptvMeA  they  esn  do  so  ssfdy. 
BuMgency  evseuation  plaiis  srs  a  wd- 
coBM  legulatoty  aftsrtbootfit  to  mictasr 
safety,  b«it  ettmot  yet  be  deflnsd  so 
ly  tbat  they  Sboukl  be  tanpossd  ss  an 
lute  gosL  Tes,  govenmsnt  st  sll 
sbooU  work  to  create  the  saost  pcaetieal 
evaeuatkm  tfans  poarible.  Tss,  loosl  su- 
tbortttes  Sbotild  have  a  strong  voioe  In  nu- 
dear  affatn.  But  no,  they  sbould  not  be 
handedavets. 

[Ptom  the  New  York  TImss,  May  33, 19831 


MUCLSSB 

New  Yatk.  hss  became  the  testing  ground 
for  the  Fedeaals  edkA  that  sll  nuelear  power 
plants  shall  have  emergeney  evacuation 
plsns,  prepaied  by  state  and  locsl  antbori- 
tics.  The  pride  of  this  dtstlnettan  is  that  the 
state  now  stands  on  the  brink  of  kising 
three  nuclear  plsnts,  a  f  «f  sit  that  could 
Impose  a  heavy  burden  on  consumers  snd 
businesses  merely  to  r11— '^***^*  sn  imllkeiy 
and  managesAde  hasaid. 

By  retuaii^  to  help  draw  up  evaeuatlan 
plans,  locsl  authorities  esn  acquire  sn  sp- 
parent  veto  over  nuelsar  power  idants.  An 
elaborate  gatne  of  dilAsn  has  thus  devel- 
oped In  whfa^  sll  parties  have  much  to  kve, 
and  may  emerge  with  little  credit. 

Emergency  evacuattan  plans  were  first  re- 
quired by  the  Nuelear  Regulatory  CoBunls- 
slon  in  the  «ske  of  Tbree  Mile  Islsnd.  The 
commission  ssked  state  and  Uwsl  suthorltles 
to  draw  up  Such  plans,  with  the  ssrisfsnrr 
snd  spmovsl  of  the  Federal  Buergency 
Management  AgeiKy.  Qlven  their  first 
hsndle  over  nuclear  power,  local  authorities 
have  not  been  slow  to  widd  It 

In  Suffolk  County,  irtiere  ooasumers  fSoe 
a  sUf  f  hike  in  utility  bills  wben  Uloo's  plant 
at  Shoreham  goes  on  line,  tbe  legislature 
Iws  refused  to  approve  an  evaeustkm  plan. 
Governor  Cuomo  gave  too  much  away  by 
statins  Isst  February  that  he  would  not 
impose  s  plkn.  Peter  Cofaslan.  the  county 
executive,  reqxmded  that  tbe  only  thing 
left  to  discuss  wss  how  to  setap  the  $3.3  bil- 
lion pluit. 

The  utilities  that  operate  tbe  two  plants 
at  Indian  PMnt  have  been  unable  to  draw 
up  an  evactiation  idan  because  Rocklsnd 
County  refuses  to  cooperate  and  Westchest- 
er caimot  giprsntee  its  bus  driveis  would  be 
available.  Tbe  Nudear  Regulatory  Comoals- 
Bion,  seeking  to  foster  a  sense  of  urgency, 
hss  now  sal4  it  may  order  tbe  plants  dosed 
by  June  9  ualeas  further  progress  Is  saade. 

Who  shares  blame  for  this  hnpsisf?  "The 
county  goverrunoits  that  prefer  soveretgn 
posturing  te  constructive  eompnoalse  sre 
part  of  the  problem.  So  too  is,  Govemor 
Cuomo's  deUracy  in  so  far  refusing  to  ex- 
plain the  economic  ooosequenoes  of  a  shut- 
down to  his  eonstituents. 

But  Mr.  Cuomo  has  a  point  in  asserting 
the  unkiueaess  of  his  problem  snd  esm- 
paig"«"g  for  greater  Federal  hdp  and  daril- 
flcatton.  PrsBOit  law  does  not  delineate  the 
■pedfic  respmsibiltties  of  Federsl.  state  snd 
locsl  authorities.  Kvacustion  planning  Im- 
poMS  costs  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  periiaps  share. 

Still,  the  Govemor  needs  to  move  the 
debate  toward  the  nssrntisli  of  economics 
snd  safety.  Bis  sppotaitment  of  a  fSet-find- 
big  pand  f«r  Shorebam  may  prove  an  im- 
portant st^  in  this  dbeetion.  Recent  so- 
tkMH  by  the  Westchester  Ooonty  executive, 
Andrew  Oliouike,  msy  sllow  the  NJI.C.  to 
ease  the  tfareat  of  dosing  down  Indlsn 
PMnt.  A  nudear  plant  should  be  Shut  down 
If  Judged  unsafe  or  uneconomic,  not  by  the 


retussl  of  Its  neigbbMs  to  bdp  idsn  for 
their  own  safety. 

[Fram  the  New  Y<nk  Times,  May  3S,  19631 

iMBum  Ponr's  Rslucust  Ssvioa 
Tbe  pieces  seem  st  last  in  place  to  prevent 
the  tbreatened  shutdown  of  the  two  nuclear 
plants  st  Indian  Point.  Govonor  Cuomo,  a 
rduetant  Lochinvar,  has  smUed  forward  at 
the  deventh  hour  to  save  the  two  plants 
from  the  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission's 
ax. 

By  ssylng  he  would  use  state  employees  to 
snbstttute  for  Rocklsnd  County's  in  esse  of 
sn  emergency  evacuation,  Mr.  Cuomo  has 
probably  provided  the  excuse  tbe  Federsl 
eommlmlan  needs  to  dedare  that  enough 
IKOgress  hss  been  made  to  cancel  the  June  9 
shutdown.  So  resson  may  triiunph.  by  a 
hah-. 

Mr.  Cuomo's  reluctance  to  champion  nu- 
dear plants  is  understsndsble,  up  to  a  point. 
Nudear  power  stsnds  at  a  nadir  of  public 
favor.  Muiy  plants,  once  buOt,  deliver  chesp 
energy  but  some,  like  Uloo's  nearly  complet- 
ed plant  at  Shoreham,  have  proved  so  ex- 
peiMlve  that  their  power  may  be  leas  of  a 
baigaiiL  Tbe  public  remains  dubious  about 
nfSty,  and  local  authorities  have  bem  using 
the  new  requirement  for  evseuation  plans  as 
a  way  of  expressing  the  unease. 

But  exo^  as  a  gesture,  refusing  to  coop- 
erate in  a  safety  plan  makes  no  sense.  Nor 
does  dosing  down  a  nudear  plant  for  whose 
capital  costs  consumers  sre  slready  commit- 
ted, and  s^iich  produces  electridty  for  the 
mere  cost  of  fuel,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. Mr.  Cunno  has  at  last  begun  to 
direct  his  constituatts'  attention  to  the  sa- 
lient tasues.  Shutting  down  the  Indlsn  Point 
idsnts,  he  ssid  Isst  wedc  might  mske  some 
people  fed  asf e  but  there  sre  ecoiUHnic  f sc- 
ums to  consider  too. 

The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission  is  in 
tbe  process  of  holding  investigative  hearings 
on  the  safety  of  the  Indian  Point  plants. 
Mr.  Cuomo's  slow-motion  rescue  will  enable 
the  ssfety  of  the  plsnts  to  be  determined  in 
that  forum,  not  by  the  noncooperation  of 
Indian  Point's  neighbors. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, aocordhig  to  some  in  the  finan- 
cial oranmunity.  the  standing  statuto- 
ry requirements  and  their  official  in- 
terpretation/enactment pose  serious 
f^T»>firf*i  risks  to  nudear-based  elec- 
trics. This  area  possesses  the  potential 
to  exert  a  severe  financial  Jolt  to  the 
industry— agvin,  a  Jolt  second  in 
impact  only  to  that  coming  from  the 
TMI  accident  itself. 

Answers  to  difficult  questions  such 
as  these,  of  course,  do  not  come  easily. 
But  this  Congress  does  have  its  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  this  country 
to  address  these  difficult  questions 
and  try  to  arrive  at  an  equitable,  rea- 
sonable solution.  My  efforts  over  the 
past  wedcs.  months,  and  years  in  the 
area  of  emergency  preparedness  have 
been  concentrated  on  doing  Just  that, 
and  I  have  every  intention  of  continu- 
ing to  do  Just  that  in  the  future.  I 
invite  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  most  careful  review 
of  the  record  from  our  hearing  on  this 
subject  on  April  15,  as  the  Congress 
grapples  with  this  important  issue, 
^mi  I  encourage  Senators  to  offer  his 
or  her  individual  in^hts  on  how  best 


we  might  resolve  the  dilemma  we  have 
b^ore  U8.«  1 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AND  THE  PROHmmON  OF 
ALASKAN  on.  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Senator  CasHSXOii  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  1159  to  extend  the  current 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administrar 
tion  Act  governing  the  conditiong 
under  which  Alaskan  oil  can  be  ex- 
ported. The  bill  has  received  biparti- 
san cosponsorsh^  from  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
issue  papers  have  been  drculated  In 
the  Senate  In  an  attempt  to  dissiisrtr 
additicmal  Senators  from  Joining  with 
lu.  I  take  issue  with  those  pwers.  The 
arguments  they  present,  althou^ 
well-intentioned,  are  Ill-founded  and 
fly  In  the  face  of  over  a  decade  of  care- 
f tilly  developed  and  prudent  congres- 
sional conclusions  about  this  oil 
export  Issues. 

Three  times  In  the  last  10  years  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  voted  by 
large  majorities  to  inuDose  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  Alaskan  ofl.  The 
present  law,  which  contains  the  dear- 
est statement  of  ccmditions,  estab- 
lishes four  basic  tests  that  must  be 
met  before  exports  are  to  be  allowed. 
First,  a  tangible  consumer  benefits. 
Second,  preservation  of  national 
energy  security.  Third,  Inclusion  of 
contractual  provisions  permitting  ces- 
sation of  exports  in  an  onergency. 
And  fourth,  general  enhancement  of 
national  interests.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides a  sensible  and  balanced  proce- 
dure for  detomining  if  and  when  the 
conditions  have  been  met— a  Presiden- 
tial finding  followed  by  congressional 
KpptowtH  within  60  da^ 

When  we  introduced  S.  1159,  we  out- 
lined the  reasons  why  those  provisions 
a^d  the  congressional  approval  proce- 
dure are  as  compelling  now,  if  not 
more  so,  as  when  they  were  first  en- 
acted. In  my  remarics  today,  I  need  not 
repeat  those  reasons.  I  will  simply 
point  out  why  I  find  recently  circulat- 
ed arguments  by  the  proiwnents  of  ex- 
ports unconvincing.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  potential  benefits  about 
which  the  advocates  of  exports  theo- 
rize would  be  achieved,  while  a  high 
cost  will  be  paid  by  the  Nation  and  its 
oil  consumers. 

UMITBD  KXFOKTS  ASS  SOT  F08SISLB  OS 

pssTsasiJ 
First,  let  us  be  dear  about  the  quan- 
tities of  oil  involved.  In  an  effort  to 
aUay  the  concerns  of  many  Members 
of  Congress,  the  proponents  of  exports 
have  suggested  that  only  small  vol- 
umes of  OH  would  flow  abroad.  Yet. 
they  specify  no  mechanism  for  limit- 
ing exports  to  those  volumes,  and  they 
overlook  the  inconsistency  of  advocat- 
ing small  export  volumes  when  claims 
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of  big  beneflte  are  based  on  big  vol- 
uDiea  of  exporta. 

In  tut,  tbere  li  no  way  to  Insure 
that  qoanttttas  will  be  small  exctv^  by 
a  lestalattve  solution.  Absent  that  solu- 
tion, within  a  short  perfcxl— most  ez- 
Istlnc  oontraetaal  obligations  pertain- 
ing to  the  domestic  use  of  Alaskan  oil 
wfll  tomlnate  In  the  next  9  years— ec- 
ooomks  would  dictate  that  the  quanti- 
ties 'pn«*"**H  would  be  quite  large— all 
on  euxrenUy  gi^og  to  the  gulf  and  east 
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It  makes  little  sense  f  <»-  Ccmgress  to 
dedaie  that  most  Alaskan  (dl  is  sub- 
ject to  the  four  conditions  extended  by 
a  IIW.  but  some  of  it  is  not  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  current  conditions  pro- 
vide consumer,  energy  and  general  nar 
tional  interest  benefits,  and  I.  obvious- 
ly, bdleve  that  they  do.  the  conditions 
should  apidy  to  all  the  oO. 

In  addltlm*.  any  partial  lifting  of  the 
fondlti4>nf  would  require  adminstra- 
tive  procedures  for  allocating  export 
rli^ts.  Someone  will  have  to  decide 
which  companies  would  be  pennitted 
to  export.  The  result  would  be  an  ad- 
nilnistrattve  m<H«s8. 

Finally,  and  of  utmost  importance, 
the  Senate  should  make  Its  decision 
with  fuU  cognisance  of  the  impact  of 
large  volumes  of  exports,  since  that  is 
the  likely  ultimate  outcome  should 
the  conditions  simply  be  repealed, 
even  for  small  volumes  at  present. 

tMATIOIIAL 


Some  have  contended  that  Japan  is 
about  to  become  heavily  dependent  on 
oil  supplies  fnmi  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore, 
reduced  Japanese  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  ofl  is  viewed  as  a  posi- 
tive development  which  can  be  facili- 
tated by  the  export  of  Alaskan  oU. 

I  have  several  problems  with  these 
assertions.  Above  all.  the  presumed 
g^w  with  reQ>ect  to  Soviet  influence 
are  q>hemeral  at  best,  while  major  se- 
curity costs  would  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  remains  the 
single  largest  importer  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  inroducts  in  the  world  and 
that  <ril  exported  to  Japan  would  be 
replaced  by  imports  from  Inseciire  f or- 
ei^  sources,  most  likely  OPEC  and 
the  Middle  East. 

First.  Japan  presently  imports  only 
180.000  b/d  of  crude  oil  from  Red 
China  and  1.000  b/d  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Collectively,  these  imports  rep- 
resent 5  percent  of  Japan's  total  (4 
mUlion  b/d)  oil  imports.  Experts  pre- 
dict that  China's  production  and  ex- 
ports of  ofl  wlU  decline  in  future  years. 

Furthermore,  there  is  little  indica- 
tion of  major  Soviet  oU  developments 
In  eastern  Siberia.  In  th^  past  year, 
the  Soviets  and  Ji^Mnese  held  discus- 
sions  on  possible  joint  development  of 
g—fJoiA  in  eastern  Siberia.  More  re- 
cently, there  has  been  Joint  Soviet/ 
JHMkDCse  develoimient  in  the  Sakhalin 


Island  of  what  appears  to  be  a  natural 
gas  project  However,  reomt  studies 
todifstrf  that  Japan  has  minimal  re- 
quircmmts  for  additional  supplies  of 
imported  gas.  Therefore,  we  must  dis- 
count the  view  that  Japan  will  become 
more  dependent  <»i  Communist  ofl 
supplies.  Moreover.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  exporting  ofl  to  Japan 
would  alter  any  plans  for  these 
projects,  even  if  they  were  viable. 

Second.  whUe  it  is  likely  that  Alas- 
kan oU  exports  would  reduce  Japan's 
dependmce  on  imports  from  the 
Middle  East  It  is  Just  as  likely  that 
Alaskan  ofl  displaced  from  VS.  refin- 
ing cmters  on  the  gulf  and  east  coasts 
would  be  replaced  in  those  markets 
with  ofl  from  the  Middle  East  and 
OPEC.  Mexican  ofl  is  not  a  suitable  re- 
placement for  Alaskan  ofl  because  of 
Mexican  Government  poUdes.  the  al- 
ready high  level  of  Mexican  ofl  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  and  techni- 
cal constraints  in  UJB.  refineries. 
Therefore.  Japan's  improved  oU  secu- 
rity wfll  onne  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
crease in  our  reliance  on  OPEC  and 
Middle  Eastern  ofl. 

Whfle  exports  of  Alaskan  ofl  wiU  in- 
crease U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  ofl.  they  wiU  reduce  our 
ability  to  respond  to  future  ofl  supply 
difficulties.  My  concern  is  not  with 
some  hypothetical  massive  shortfaU 
which  would  trigger  the  international 
energy  plan,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  c(Hnmltted.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  smaU  shortfalls— 5  percent 
or  so— which  have  triggered  price  spi- 
rals in  the  iMSt.  Exports  would  reduce 
our  capacity  to  move  ofl  from  west  to 
east  and  would  add  months  to  the 
time  it  would  take  us  to  increase  sup- 
pUes  on  the  east  coast,  where  short- 
falls are  most  likely  to  be  felt 

FlnaUy.  exports  would  entangle  us  in 
delicate  ofl  trade  relations.  We  would 
be  faced  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
cutting  exports  off  at  the  very 
moment  that  pressures  to  keep  them 
flowing  were  most  intense.  The  politi- 
cal costs  of  stopping  exports  would  be 
extremely  high,  whUe  the  economic 
costs  of  not  doing  so  would  be  equaUy 
severe.  This  is  a  dUemma  we  can  and 
should  avoid. 

SZPOKTS  WILL  HOT  DCnOVK  OUm  TBASB 
POSRIOM 

Others  have  claimed  that  exports 
wlU  improve  our  balance  of  trade  and 
solve  our  difficulties  with  the  Japa- 
nese. This  is  not  true,  either  worldwide 
or  with  respect  to  specific  coimtries. 
Exports  would  certainly  not  Improve 
our  overaU  balance  of  trade  and  might 
even  worsen  it  slighUy.  whfle  they 
would  artificiaUy  reduce  the  United 
States-Japan  trade  imbalance,  leaving 
unaddressed  the  deep-seated  structur- 
al trade  problems  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

From  the  aggregate  perspective, 
since  exports  wiU  have  to  be  replaced 
with  imports,  there  would  be  no  appre- 


ciable improvement  with  remect  to  oil 
trade  accounts.  When  transportation 
costs  are  taken  into  account  there 
could  even  be  a  slight  worsming  of  the 
overaU  trade  balance. 

Fran  the  country  spedfle  perspec- 
tive, some  seem  to  believe  that  simply 
wiping  out  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
deficit  with  Japan,  without  gaining 
any  concessions  on  Import  barriers  or 
unfair  export  promotion  policies,  is 
the  way  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Others,  as  noted  below,  go  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  the  further  increase  In  Im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  from 
Japan  that  would  certainly  result  from 
an  Immediate  reduction  in  the  deficit 
is  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

I  take  a  different  point  of  view.  I 
doubt  that  increased  exports  of  raw 
materials  wiU  facilitate  improved  trade 
relations  with  Japan.  Nonmanufac- 
tured  goods  presently  account  for 
most  U.S.  exports  to  Japan.  However. 
Japan  primarily  exports  manufactured 
goods— that  is.  cars,  consumer  elec- 
tronics—to the  United  States.  UJB.  un- 
employment has  largely  been  in  the 
basic  industries  that  are  most  nega- 
tive)^ impacted  by  Ji«>anese  imports. 
Furthermore,  Japanese  exports  are 
stimulated  by  a  subsidized  yen-to- 
dollar  practice  that  keeps  Japanese 
goods  priced  below  U.S.  goods.  Howev- 
er, many  U.S. -manufactured  goods  are 
denied  access  to  J«>anese  markets  by 
restrictions,  quotas  and  complex  in- 
spection and  licensing  requirements. 
Therefore,  I  forsee  few  benefits  from 
exporting  scarce  raw  materials  to 
Japan  that  wiU  have  Uttle  impact  on 
the  UJS.  unemployment  rate. 

Instead,  UJS.  trade  taUcs  with  Japan 
should  be  directed  toward  improved 
access  of  U.S.-manufactured  goods  to 
Japanese  markets  and  more  equitable 
pricing  of  Japanese  goods  in  UJS.  mar- 
kets. The  export  of  ofl— if  it  papered 
over  these  basic  problems— would 
delay  the  day  when  these  areas  of  con- 
cern are  squarely  faced,  the  only  solu- 
tion to  developing  a  stable  trade  rela- 
tionship that  works  to  the  benefits  of 
both  nations. 

KXPOHTS  WILL  MOT  DICOUBAOI  THK 

DKViLOPiixirT  OP  mw  Rssravn 
Some  proponents  contend  that  there 
are  large,  undiscovered  ofl  reserves  in 
Alaska  and  that  additional  incen- 
tives—higher wellhead  prices  faciUtat- 
ed  by  exports— are  required  if  these 
deposits  are  to  be  found  and  devel- 
oped. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  unUkely  that 
new  fields  wlU  be  found  or  developed 
as  a  result  of  exports.  At  most,  produc- 
tion from  those  fields  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  found  and  developed 
wfll  be  accelerated  sUghtly.  by  perhaps 
100.000  to  200.000  barrels  per  day. 
Rather  than  an  addition  to  national 
energy  resources,  an  accelerated  draw- 
down of  national  reserves  for  the  sake 
of  exports  would  result— and  I  do  not 


believe  thatsw^  a  dtapdown  is  in  our 
loog-tetm  etoDomle  ioteraak  or  In  the 
intiereat  of  olir  Natkml  aaearity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  AlMkan  (ril  pro- 
duetioo  would  be  rignlUnantly  In- 
creased  as  »  result  of  exports  for  a 
number  of  r^aaopi. 

First  the  current  condttlans  on  ex- 
porU  are  n^  affecting  aettvtty  in  ex- 
isting flelda.  The  current  kfvel  <rf  prof- 
ItabUlty  of  existing  Pradhoe  Bay  pro- 
duetton  is  very  attraettve.  Producers 
earn  a  total  of  $8  to  |9  per  tamrd— de- 
pending on  west  or  eaat  coast  dellv- 
ertaa— (m  Prudhoe  Bay  output  This 
includes  $5  to  $«  per  barrd  profit  on 
production.  $2JH>  par  barrd  od  the 
trans-Alai^an  pipdine,  and  $0.50  per 
barrel  am  tanker  operattons,  which 
amounts  to  $4.4  to  $5  biUlan  in  annual 
net  profits.  State  and  VMeral  taxes  on 
exMIng  fields  would  shandy  reduce 
the  effect  that  exporte  mii^t  have  on 
after-tax  profits  earned  on  ofl  pro- 
duced in  those  f ields.  Moieovcr.  with 
the  investments  in  leases,  exploration, 
develoimirat.  productian.  pipelines, 
and  tanlcera  already  paid  for.  the  $4.4 
to  $5  bllUon  pa-  year  In  net  profits  al- 
ready unrovides  what  is  tantamount  to 
a  hii^  rate  of  return  on  Prudhoe  Bay 
investmentSL 

Second,  the  curroxt  conditions  an 
exports  are  not  retarding  exploration 
and  development  acUvitieB.  Incentives 
to  explore  for  and  devdop  ofl  in 
Alaska  are  largely  determined  by:  Oov- 
emmoit  leasing  practices;  assessmoits 
of  potential  ofl  field  siae:  wdl  depths 
and  flow  raUs;  onshore  or  of  fthore  lo- 
catlons;  and  proximity  to  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  (TAP).  With  regard 
to  the  eument  economics  of  Alaskan 
ofl  development  I  would  point  out 
that  in  Apifl  the  ofl  industry  bid  over 
$400  million  for  tracts  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  a  figure  which  exceeded  by  40 
percent  the  amount  otlgtaially  project- 
ed by  congressional  budget  analysts. 
Clearly,  this  demonstrates  that  explo- 
ration is  going  forward  and  that  the 
export  restrictions  are  not  acting  as  a 
damper  on  exploration. 

Third,  exports  would  not  provide 
any  significant  incentive  to  new  devel- 
oimient The  Depsdrtmait  of  Energy's 
(DOE)  analysis  suggests  that  exports 
wm  raise  the  average  wellhead  price  of 
Alaskan  ofl  by  $1.50  to  $S  per  barreL  A 
prospective  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  price 
Increase  in  Alaskan  ofl  prices  is  unlike- 
ly to  change  drastically  the  economics 
of  Alaskan  ofl.  Even  for  new  fields, 
where  the  «1ndf  aU  profit  tax  does  not 
apply,  increases  in  after  tax  profits 
would  be  at  most  $1.20  per  barreL  Far 
Uie  many  producers  irtio  own  their 
own  t4»»fcM«.  on  which  profits  would 
be  lost  due  to  exports,  the  net  Increase 
In  profits  would  be  closer  to  $0.40  per 
barreL 

lUs  Increase  in  the  overaU  profit- 
ability of  Alaskan  ofl  would  be  in  the 
range  of  5  to  15  percent  GHven  the 
past  record  of  production  increases  in 


to  price  Increases,  we  should 
expect  oidy  small  accderation  in  pro- 
duetiaii.  They  would  not  constitute  ad- 
dttlODs  to  supply,  they  woidd  consti- 
tute aecelerafced  exploitation  of  fields 
that  would  otherwise  have  beat  devel- 
oped. 

aiKiais  wnx  hot  ■amnr  commtm 

Some  iKYHKHients  have  argued  that 
consumer  prices  wlU  not  rise  in  the 
short  term  and  wfll  faU  in  the  long 
term,  as  a  result  of  exports.  Their  rea- 
aooing  is  that  in  the  short  term,  the 
uniform  world  price  of  ofl  means  that 
all  oU  is  priced  the  same— taking  qual- 
ity differentials  into  account— whfle  in 
the  long  term  the  iiicrease  in  supply 
resulting  from  exports  wfll  drive  the 
IKtoedown. 

I  take  strong  exertion  to  these  ar- 
guments. I  am  convinced  that  consum- 
ers will  pay  a  higher  price  as  a  result 
of  eiports.  They  wlU  lose  the  boief its 
of  ftivorable  supply/demand  ~ 
and  marltet  forces  in  the  UJS^inaricet 
Claims  to  the  contrary  are /nased  on 
extremely  simplistic  themnetical  as- 
sumptiims  i^ut  the  worl<lofl  system 
that  ocmtradict  the  empirini  reality  of 
that  syaton  as  danonstrat«iU9y  its  be- 
havior In  recent  years. 

The  uniform  price  argument  ignores 
the  onpirical  reality  of  ofl  prices. 
Since  the  decontrol  of  domestic  ofl 
prices  in  early  1981,  Alaskan  ofl  has 
sold  at  prices  appreciably  below  l^ose 
of  imported  ofl.  Data  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  show  that  prices  were  $5/bbl 
bdow  Imported  prices  on  the  west 
coast  $3/bbl  below  imported  prices  on 
the  giflf  coast  and  $4/bbl  below  im- 
ports on  an  average  basis.  These  price 
differences  are  far  above  what  inight 
be  attributable  to  quaUty  differences, 
and  I  beUeve  that  they  are  reflected  in 
cost  savings  to  the  consumer  at  the 
pump.  Exports  could  weU  cost  consum- 
ers in  excess  of  $2  bflUon  per  year  in 
price  increases— exactly  what  Ameri- 
can consumers  do  not  need  Just  as  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  starting. 

An  explanation  of  this  modest  price 
break  that  American  consumers  cur- 
rently receive  Ues  in  an  understanding 
of  the  world  ofl  market  Unlike  the 
theoretical  picture  that  proponents  of 
exports  like  to  paint  of  a  world  ofl 
system  in  which  uniform  prices  are  set 
by  the  Saudis,  the  world  ofl  system  is 
actually  composed  of  distinct  crude/ 
product  streams  and  regional  submar- 
kets.  It  is  also  typified  by  varying  de- 
grees of  competition  within  each  of 
those  submarkets.  Whfle  OPEC  prices 
are  set  by  Government  poUcies  and 
longstanding  special  relationships  be- 
tween specific  companies  and  produc- 
ing countries,  the  U.S.  crude  market  is 
more  responsive  to  market  forces. 

Aa  the  largest  consumer  and  produc- 
er of  ofl  in  a  soft  market,  one  would 
expect  price  weaknesses  to  be  exhibit- 
ed first  and  strongest  in  the  United 
Statea.  This  is  specially  true  of  the 


west  coast  market  where  the  supply/ 
ArmmrtA  balance  is  extremely  favorable 
to  consumers.  In  the  past  several  yean 
these  forces  have  woited  to  the  advan- 
tage of  American  consumers  and  this 
Is  likdly  to  continue  into  the  future. 
Exporting  Alaskan  ofl  and  replacing  It 
in  the  domestic  market  with  imports 
wiU  rob  consumers  of  that  modest 
price  reUef . 

In  the  longer  term,  since  exports  wlU 
have  Uttle  effect  in  stimulating  in- 
creases in  sum>ly.  they  wiU  not  exert 
much  downward  pressure  on  price. 

KXFOKTS  wnx  HOT  SIGRIPICAMTLT 


Some  claim  tliat  the  exportation  of 
Alaskan  ofl  wlU  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues dramatically— up  to  tens  of  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  over  the  next  decade. 
Part  of  the  increase  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  increases  in  royalty  payments 
and  lease  sale  prices;  part  of  the  in- 
crease has  been  attributed  to  goieral 
increases  in  tax  obligations  on  Alaskan 
oU;  and  stiU  another  part  has  beoi  at- 
tributed to  the-  closing  of  loopholes  in 
the  Windf  aU  Profit  Tax  Act. 

This  projected  revenue  increase  is 
highly  imllkely  because  it  disregards 
the  current  economics  of  Alaskan  ofl 
production  and  fails  to  reflect  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  revenue  gains  and 
losses  or  tax  procedures.  The  likely 
revenue  effect  of  exports  would  be 
smaU  losses  in  the  short  term  and 
smaU  gains  in  the  longer  term. 

First,  since  there  is  Uttle  likelihood 
that  exploration,  development  and 
production  would  be  significantly  in- 
creased by  exports,  there  is  little 
chance  that  exports  would  increase 
rojralties  and  bidding  bonuses. 

Second,  net  Federal  tax  revenues 
would  not  be  increased.  In  order  to 
achieve  significant  increases  in  Feder- 
al tax  revenues  it  is  necessary  to 
export  large  volimies— in  excess  of 
700,000  barrels  per  day— of  Alaskan 
ofl.  However,  if  large  volumes  of  Alas- 
kan ofl  are  exported,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wfll  also  experience  offsetting 
financial  losses  that  wiU  seriously 
reduce  the  tax  gains  anticipated  from 
exports,  wiping  them  out  or  creating 
losses  in  the  short  term.  One-time  U.S. 
tanker-related  losses  stemming  from 
defaults  on  Government  insured— title 
XI— and  uninsured  loans  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  $715  miUion  to  $1.43  bfl- 
Uon range.  Furthermore,  annual  losses 
in  tanker-  and  maritime-related 
income  tax  pajmaents  are  estimated  to 
be  $300  mllUon  per  year.  Another  un- 
quantified  item  is  the  15,000  to  20.000 
maritime-related  jobs— and  resulting 
unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments—that would  be  lost  with  ex- 
iwrts. 

Minimal  exports  of  Alaska  ofl  also 
offer  few  benefits  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  Alaska  State  royalty  ofl— 
which  amounts  to  189.000  bbl/d— is  ex- 
ported, the  Federal  Government  wlU 
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BO  ref«nue  gain.  This  wfll 
8t«ke  oil  luroduction  is 
not  nbjeet  to  fMenl  taxes. 

Lower  Yohunes  of  Alaskan  oO  ex- 
ports wiU  also  trigger  a  dlqvtvortioo- 
ate  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  If 
900,000  Md/d  of  AlaAan  oil  is  export- 
ed, this  Tolunie  would  most  likely  be 
dtverted  from  the  long-haul  Valdes  to 
Panama/Panama  to  gulf  coast  trade. 
A  flow  of  aOO.000  trtd/d  on  this  trade 
route  employs  some  1.S  million  dwt  of 
UA-flag  tankers.  Presently,  a  number 
of  lai«e-aas.000  to  365.000  dwt— U.& 
tankers  buflt  with  construction  subsi- 
dies are  employed  in  the  Alsikan  trade 
on  a  temp(»ary  basis.  These  vessels— 
because  of  the  depressed  business  con- 
ditions in  foreign  trade— are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Alwirhff"  oil  business. 
If  these  vessels  were  to  lose  the  Alas- 
lEan  business,  the  owners  would  de- 
fault on  their  obligatkms  and  tender 
the  tankers  to  the  U.S«  Government. 
Ertimates  of  the  one  time  loss  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment— tiUe  ZI  loan 
guarantees  uid  CDS  investments— 
with  exports  at  200.000  bbl/d  run  up 
to  $400  mOllon. 

Third,  the  contention  that  exports 
will  dose  tax  loopholes  is  highly  sus- 
pect Those  who  believe  loopholes 
could  be  dosed  in  this  fashion  argue 
that  by  establishing  a  third  party, 
market  price,  exports  would  establish 
a  new  wdlhead  valuation  of  the  oil  for 
purposes  of  estimating  tax  obligaticnis. 
In  fact,  third  party  transactions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tax  ccmiputations. 

Third  party  transactions  already 
take  place.  The  IRS  has  access  to  price 
records  of  oO  producers  and  the  au- 
thority to  unilaterally  raise  wellhead 
valuations  for  tax  purposes,  should  it 
desire  to  do  so.  An  administrative  ded- 
sion  by  the  IRS  has  been  made  to 
permit  inidng  of  oQ  at  the  wellhead 
on  the  basis  of  the  next  best  available 
market  No  matter  what  the  magni- 
tude of  the  third  party  transacticms. 
that  administrative  rulhig  would  have 
to  be  changed  in  order  to  change  well- 
head valuations.  Thus,  it  is  the  IRS 
dedsfam.  not  third  party  transactions, 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  dear  that  third 
party  exp(Ht  transactions  could  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  wellhead  valu- 
ation of  aD  Alaskan  crude,  even  If  ex- 
pnts  Uxk.  viaet.  The  IRS  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  treating  all 
(ril  as  if  it  were  moving  in  internation- 
al trade,  when  a  large  part  of  it  was 
not  Indeed,  having  raised  taxes  by 
""""g  the  as8umpti<Hi  of  a  value 
baaed  on  international  trade,  the  IRS 
mi^t  actually  force  the  oil  into  inter- 
natkinal  trade,  since  that  would  be  the 
only  way  the  wellhead  values  that  the 
IRS  had  arbitrarily  placed  on  it  could 
be  reaUMd.  This  is  aUn  to  having  the 
IRS  dedare  that  aU  tomatoes  will  be 
valued  for  tax  purposes  according  to 
thdr  winter  (scarcest)  value,  even 
thoo^  most  are  produced  and  sold  in 


the  summer  when  they  are  more  abun- 
dant and  wn*""******  lower  prioea. 

In  fact,  the  procedure  for  establish- 
ing wellhead  values,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  accounting  proce- 
dures about  which  the  proponenta  of 
exporta  concerned  with  loopholes  com- 
plain—the TAPS  tariff,  the  treatment 
of  foreign  source  inccHue.  and  the  esti- 
mation of  average  and  actual  transpor- 
tation costs— are  all  administrative 
bookkeeping  and  auditing  issues.  If 
problems  exist  they  cannot  and 
should  not  be  resolved  by  exporting 
Alaskan  oil:  they  should  be  dealt  with 
directly  as  IRS  administrative  policy 
issues. 

Kzpoan  wnj.  hot  umoutD  trb 


S<»ne  have  argued  that  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States  would  be  improved  by  exporta 
The  benefito  daimed  run  from  the  re- 
duction of  unsafe  tanker  traffic  in  TJB. 
waters  to  the  prevention  of  the  build- 
ing of  west-to-east  pipelines  to  the  pro- 
motion of  importa  of  fuel  effident 
Japanese  automobiles. 

Not  one  of  these  benefito  withstands 
the  most  cursory  examination.  The  po- 
tential for  spills  is  likely  to  increase 
with  exporta  rather  than  decrease, 
while  the  likelihood  of  pipeline  con- 
struction and  the  effidency  of  the 
American  automobile  fleet  will  be 
completely  unaffected.  These  argu- 
menta  are  a  case  of  environmental 
overidll  that  gain  nothing  for  the  envi- 
ronment while  costing  the  economy  a 
great  deaL 

Since  n.S.-flag  tankers  began 
movtaig  Alaskan  oil  in  1978.  they  have 
caused  no  major  oilspills.  Current  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  rapidly  lowering 
the  average  age  of  vessels  in  the  Alas- 
kan oil  trade  by  causing  the  replace- 
ment of  older  vessels  with  newer  ones, 
thus  Increasing  the  overaU  safety  of 
the  fleet  In  addition,  the  approaching 
deadline  for  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Port  and  Tanker 
Safety  Act  will  insure  that  the  fleet 
remains  well  ahead  of  international 
vessels  in  tanker  safety. 

Second,  those  who  are  opposed  to 
pipeline  construction  are  beating  a 
horse  that  has  long  been  dead.  They 
argue  that  exporta  will  put  a  final  end 
to  such  pipeline  schemes.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  a  west-to-east  pipeline 
already  exists— in  Panama— and  it  has 
reduced  significantly  the  cost  of  the 
existing  transportation  networic  The 
current  economies  of  building  pii>e- 
lines  are  deddedly  negative,  because  of 
the  amortisation  of  capital  costo  and 
the  existence  of  alternatives.  Efforto 
to  cmstruct  a  northern  tier  pipeline 
have  collapsed.  Given  the  likely  quan- 
tities and  duration  of  available  sup- 
plies ftom  Alaska,  Alaskan  oil  will  play 
littie  if  any  role  in  other  pipdine 
schemes. 

Third,  the  notion  put  forward  by 
some     environmentaUsta     that     we 


should  export  aa  to  the  Japanese  so 
that  we  can  Impot  more  Japanese 
can,  thereby  keeping  preasure  on 
American  automakers  to  improve  the 
f  ud  effidency  of  the  fleet  is  absurd. 
The  UjS.  auto  industry  has  lost  one- 
quarter  of  ita  market  share  to  the  Jap- 
anese: it  needs  no  additional  prodding 
to  compete.  Nor  is  it  dear  that  fuel  ef- 
fidency is  the  (mly  driving  force 
behind  the  increase  in  Japanese  auto- 
mobile salea. 

The  net  effect  of  this  pnvosal 
would  be  to  increase  American  unem- 
ployment without  producing  any  tan- 
gible environmental  benefit 

Mr.  President  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  limitations  which  we  jnopoae  to 
extend  in  S.  1189  are  inuwrtant:  they 
are  prudent  they  preserve  a  strong 
congresdonal  role:  they  serve  our  Na> 
tion's  Interest.  Above  aU,  they  enhance 
our  national  security.^ 


FAIRNESS  TO. VETERANS  ON 
AGENT  ORANGE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President 
over  the  past  5  years  the  Congress  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  ac- 
cepted more  responsibility  for  the  ef- 
f  ecto  of  our  agent  orange  spraying  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  on  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. But  we  have  yet  to  meet  fully 
our  commitmenta  to  the  more  than 
16.000  veterans  who  daim  disabilities 
related  to  exposure  to  agent  orange 
and  Ita  most  deadly  contaminant 
dioxln.  while  in  Vietnam. 

To  meet  this  commitment  to  those 
who  served.  I  have  Joined  in  coepon- 
soring  S.  786.  the  ^etnam  Veterans 
Agent  Orange  Relief  Act  This  bill 
would  require  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  presume  service  connection 
for  three  ailmmta  strongly  linked  to 
dioxin  exposure  and  allow  treatment 
of  and  compensation  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  are  victims. 

"Hie  chemical  compound  known  as 
2.4,5-T  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  herbi- 
dde.  But  ita  introduction  35  years  ago 
preceded  adequate  toxicology  testa. 
Literally  each  month  we  are  learning 
more  about  the  extreme  toxidty  of 
dioxin.  a  byproduct  of  2.4.5-T  manu- 
facture and  a  contaminant  of  it 

Last  week  the  Governor  of  my  State 
took  emergency  actiim  in  response  to 
testa  showing  high  concentrations  of 
dioxin  at  an  abandoned  industrial  site 
in  Newark  The  Federal  Government 
has  taken  the  unprecedented  step  of 
buying  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  because  a 
mix  of  dioxin  in  waste  oil  spread  on 
roads  and  countryside  there  was  pre- 
sumed to  make  this  town  uninhabita- 
ble. Why.  then,  such  foot-dragging 
concerning  the  exposure  of  our  veter- 
ans? 

As  early  as  1970,  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al issued  an  opinion  that  2,4,5-T  may 
be  hasardous  to  human  health.  That 


same  year  ihe  Secretaries  of  Hiealth. 
Education  sckI  WdfUe  and  of  Agricul- 
ture Issued  a  Joint  order  suspendtaic  all 
uses  of  S.43-T  In  lakea  and  ponds  and 
aU  uaea  of  liquid  f  omiilatlaaB  of  1.4,5- 
T  around  h«mes  and  recraatlonal  sitea. 
A  medal  advisory  commtttee  later  re- 
ported to  the  Envtoonmeutal  Roteo- 
tkm  Agencr  that  S.4>T  should  be 
used  only  hi  the  most  dilute  forms. 

The  United  States,  by  then,  had 
sinrayed  agent  orange  and  other  horfol- 
ddes  over  Vietnam  for  almost  10 
years.  Tens  of  thousands  of  American 
servioanen  were  exposed  to  It  Thou- 
sands of  them  returned  home  only  to 
begin  suffering  from  a  number  of  ill- 
nesses they  attribute  to  agent  orange 
exposure.  Tlie  list  Includes  skin  condl- 
titms,  cancer,  excessive  fatigue,  and 
nervousness,  visitm  and  hearing  im- 
pairmwito  and  even  birth  defecta  In 
thcdr  children. 

It  was  not  untn  1078  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  would  provide  a 
special  phyaical  examination  for  these 
veterans.  Eiren  then  the  General  Ac- 
counting Olfice  termed  that  effort  in- 
complete a«d  poorly  designed  since  It 
was  admlnktered  by  physldans  who 
were  not  flunUlar  with  the  reported 
health  eff e«ta  of  agent  <»ange. 

Congress  In  1979  mandated  a  study 
of  the  health  effeeta  of  agent  orange, 
but  the  Veterans'  Administration  so 
prolonged  ISie  design  and  preparation 
stagea  that  In  1982  the  Ooiwreas  trans- 
ferred this  tesponsibillty  to  the  Omter 
for  Disease  ControL  The  study  was  not 
formally  launched  untfl  January  of 
this  year. 

There  were  16,102  THetnam  veterans 
that  had  filed  disability  claims  with 
the  Veteraaa'  Administration  by  that 
time  for  disorders  they  attribute  to 
agent  orange  exposure.  While  Ctm- 
gress  mandltt^td  in  1981  that  such  vet- 
erans should  have  a  greater  priority 
for  treatment  at  VA  hoqiltals.  dlsaUl- 
1^  compenaation  claims  are  still  rou- 
tinely denied  because  agent  orange 
disorders  have  not  yet  bem  daasif led 
as  service  connected. 

A  presumt>tion  of  service  connection, 
reqtiires  only  that  aHmenta  oorrenKmd 
with  a  period  of  military  service.  Con- 
ditions aristaig  bef<»e  discharge  or 
within  a  year  after  discharge  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected.  This 
eligibility  requirement  years  to  devd- 
op.  S.  786  takes  account  of  this  circum- 
stance by  authorising  compensation 
where  three  ailmmta  exi^  which 
have  been  Inked  to  dioxin  exposure— 
chloracne,  a  skin  condltimi;  pr(«>hyria 
cutanea  tasda  (PCT).  a  liver  ailment 
and  soft  tiflsue  sarcoma,  a  canco*- re- 
gardless of  delay  in  thdr  devdopment 

Mr.  President  extoislve  studies  of 
the  effeeta  of  agent  orange  are  eaor 
tlnuing  in  fhe  public  and  private  seo- 
tors,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
They  will  yield  more  medical  and  sd- 
entlflc  finiilngs  about  the  adverse 
health  effeeta  of  exposure  to  dioxin. 


But  In  the  interim,  we  must  take  stqis 
to  meet  our  responsUdltles  to  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  are  suffering  now. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Admlnstration  now  admowledges  the 
conaensus  of  the  medical  cnnmunlty 
and  is  ready  to  treat  PCT  and  chlor- 
acne as  service-oonnected  disabilities. 
The  Congress  has  mandated  that  in 
the  ahsense  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  a 
veteran's  own  contention  of  exposure 
to  agent  orange  is  suffident  for  re- 
ceipt of  VA  medical  treatmoit  Our 
sense  of  fairness  to  those  who  served 
f atthfuUy  in  our  most  uiuxvular  war 
<iiwjrwfa  that  we  give  those  still  suf- 
fering the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Preddent  the  Veterans  of  For- 
tign  Wars,  the  American  Legion, 
Amveta  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
Amolca,  and  Veterans  of  the  ^Hetnam 
War  all  now  support  S.  786.  Despite 
the  medieal  questions  that  remain.  I 
beUeve  there  should  be  no  question 
about  America's  commitment  to  those 
who  have  served.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  note  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  hearings  on  agent  orange 
later  this  month  and  to  support  S. 
786.« 


BUSINESS  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCA'nON 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President  the 
productivity  of  our  Nation's  business 
and  industry  depends  in  large  measure 
<xi  a  well-trained  work,  force.  Vocation- 
al education  continues  to  be  a  major 
provider  of  the  skill  training  needed  to 
provide  young  people  and  adulte  with 
the  ounpetendes  required  to  compete 
in  the  workplace.  Jobs  exist  for  those 
persons  who  have  the  right  skills  and 
qualifications. 

Mr.  William  B.  Reed,  president  of 
the  Southern  Co.  Services.  Inc..  of  Bir- 
mintfiam,  Ala.,  last  month  addressed 
the  annual  Joint  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Southern  Co.  Services.  Inc..  is 
the  parent  organization  of  Alabama 
Power.  Georgia  Power.  Mississippi 
Power,  and  Gulf  Power.  In  his  speech, 
he  related  an  experience  of  one  of 
their  Alabama  companies,  which  was 
interviewing  for  entry-level  Job  open- 
ings. He  said  that  of  360  applicante. 
the  onployment'  manager  estimated 
that  he  would  be  fortunate  to  find  20 
who  could  qualify  for  the  Jobs.  Mr. 
Reed  went  on  to  give  his  views  on 
what  business  expecte  from  vocational 
education,  and  how  a  stronger  part- 
nership can  be  built 

Mr.  Preddent  I  ask  to  have  Mr. 
Reed's  ^leech  printed  in  the  Rboobo. 

The  spem^h  follows: 

Tkksk  Kxt  Woum  fob  Vocatioiiai. 
Sddcatioh:  Riooa.  Rklbvakcb— ass  Profit 

(RemariES  of  vmilam  B.  Reed) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  less  than  two  miles 
(ram  this  90t— and  less  than  two  months 


ISO— the  United  State*  Congress  ihsbbjI 
what  was  called  a  "Jota"  UU. 

Whatever  the  effecU  of  that  legislatlan— I 
dare  to  make  this  prediction:  Tou.  gathered 
liere  (or  this  con(erenoe— and  your  col- 
leagues  ba^  home,  who  work  in  support  of 
vocallonal  education— wOl  achieve  more  to 
get  people  Into  )ota  than  any  law  ever 
paswd  by  any  congrcas. 

Tou  will  achieve  more— fint— hecauae  you 
bring  to  the  task  your  own  personal  dedtea- 
tion.  Tou  have  committed  younelves  to  deal 
with  a  need  that  ezlsta— not  here  at  the  na- 
tion's political  center— hut  In  the  nation's 
true  center— which  Is  back  home,  where 
Anmlca  lives  and  works. 

Secondly— you  will  adiieve  more  because 
you  have  the  wisdom  to  seek  a  partnenbip 
between  vocational  educatlan  and  businea. 
rm  ooofldent  youll  find  moat  bualutas 
people  eager  to  enter  Into  this  partnership. 
Believe  me.  we  know  that  we  have  a  vital 
stake  In  vocational  education. 

Indeed,  that's  why  I'm  here  today— that 
plus  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Invitation 
throui^  my  Mend.  Unda  Chastain— the 
chairman  of  our  Alabama  Advtoory  CouncJL 
There's  also  the  fact  that  Ms.  Chastain  is  a 
hard  woman  to  say  "no"  to. 

But  I  didn't  want  to  say  "no."  I  have  some 
very  definite  Impressions  and  opinions  that 
I'd  like  to  share  with  you.  My  rli^t  to  speak 
(or  all  American  business  may  be  subject  to 
some  questicNi— but  I  can  claim  to  apeak,  (or 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  electrie  utility 
systems.  This  system— operating  undCT  The 
Southern  Company— Includes  some  80,000 
workers  In  (our  states.  We  ootainly  rank  as 
a  major  employer  in  the  Southeast 

And  we  can  claim  to  be  representative  at 
American  business  in  the  way  our  work  runs 
the  gamut— (rom  persmal  service  through 
local  o((ices— to  high  technology,  in  the  op- 
eratkm  of  nuclear  power  plants.  As  you 
know,  all  the  seers  and  sages  tell  us  that  the 
(uture  of  the  American  economy  rests  with 
services  and  tdgh  technology.  So,  I  beUeve 
our  experioices  and  our  needs  reflect  very 
(airly  those  o(  other  businesses  across  the 
country. 

Of  course,  many  o(  you  in  the  advisory 
councils  are  business  people,  too.  But  your 
main  endeavor— through  the  advisory  coim- 
cils— is  to  build  bridges  between  business 
and  the  field  of  vocational  education.  To  the 
extent  that  you  want  to  maintain  those 
bridges  and  keep  them  open,  you  may  (eel 
some  constraints— some  reluctance  to  speak 
to  your  state  educational  and  political  estab- 
lishments with  a  blunt  and  direct  busineas 
viewimint.  I  can  speak  without  those  con- 
straints—hoping to  give  you  a  message  from 
business  that  you  can  carry  across  the 
bridge. 

And  please  let  me  make  it  dear  right  now 
that  my  message  is  not  a  negative  one.  I  do 
not  come  before  you  to  mourn  the  (allure  o( 
vocational  education— because  vocational 
education  has  not  (ailed.  Since  the  1960s— 
especially— vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  has  made  enormous  progress. 
Utovlly  millions  of  Americans  are  out 
there  working  now— collecting  well-earned 
pay— adding  to  the  strength  ot  the  economy 
instead  o(  drawing  (rom  it— enjoying  the 
satis(actions  o(  personal  achievemmt— be- 
cause o(  our  vocational  education  programs. 

As  part  o(  my  pr^wration  (or  this  meet- 
ing, I  had  a  little  survey  made  within  some 
o(  the  companies  in  our  system.  This  very 
in(ormal  and  unscientiflc  survey  confirmed 
that  gains  have  been  made  in  the  states 
where  we  operate.  We  are  getting  some  good 
data  processing  and  word  processing  work- 
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'  matey  atao  eonflrmed  tbe  ex- 
Tcry  definite  ■taorteoniinv 
inn  emiMi  ofipoituiilUee 
for  iBvrofeaaBt— which  oraet  be  addmnd 
tf  ToeattoiMl  ediMattaB  li  to  nipoDd  to  the 
neadi  of  liiMlwi  and  tnduatry.  My  meance 
today  daalB  with  theae  ahortcomtrn^-theae 
gaso-wd  ttaaae  ravooriUUttaa.  My  hope  la 
that  you'll  carry  thla  mta— e  back  acroaa 
the  Mdia  to  oar  partnen  in  Toeatloaal  edu- 
cation  end  to  tbe  otfldala  in  atate  educ»- 
tlon  aatahlUiBMDta  and  in  pcdttlcal  office 
whoaet  the  eoime  of  vocational  education. 

I  BUMt  preface  my  meance  with  an  obaer- 
vatlon  of  the  obvloaa.  Tlila  economy— thla 
■odety-thdeed.  thla  world-ia  lotng 
thrauvh  a  painful  proceaa  of  change.  Unleaa 
you've  been  marooned  on  a  deaert  ialand. 
your  can  muat  rlnc  with  the  Jargon  of 
change— the  tonaJnology  of  high  tech.  the 
information  age.  knowledge  induatrlea.  and 
the  growing  aervice  aector. 

All  ta  thto  haa  had  a  tremendous  influence 
on  what  we  of  the  buaineas  world  look  for 
when  an  applicant  walka  into  one  of  our  em- 
ployment otfleea.  No  longer  ia  it  enough  for 
a  woikn  to  come  in  and  offer  ua  a  poir  of 
handto.  Today,  we're  hiring  mindi  m  welL 
And  thati  the  problem— and  the  opportuni- 
ty—for vocational  educatloa 

rve  aaid  that  we  in  tbe  Southern  electric 
ayatem  are  g^Wng  aawi^  good  date  proceaa- 
ing  people,  acme  good  technjciana.  aome 
good  dntttxm  peoide.  True.  But  the  level  of 
quality  that  we're  aeeing  ia  groaaly  inconaiat- 
ent.  It  haa  reaehed  the  point  where  our  em- 
ployment managen  can  identify  not  only 
■pedfle  ichoola-but  viecific  teachera— 
to  ua  ready  for  the 
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world  of  work.  On  the  other  band,  there's  a 
large  percentage  of  appUcanta— large 
enough  to  rate  the  word  "tragic"— who 
come  to  ua  ■nryr**"***^  to  aaaume  any  uaef  ul 
role  In  the  workplace. 

Let  me  rdate  one  apedflc  instance  from 
that  little  survey  I  mentioned.  It  was 
brautfit  up  by  an  employment  manager  in 
one  of  our  «««— p»«i—  in  Alabama  And  I'm 
sure  more  of  you  know  that  Alabama  has 
been  engaged  in  an  unhappy  competition 
for  the  diatlnetlon  of  being  the  state  worst 
hit  by  the  reoeaakML 

On  the  very  day  we  spoke  to  him.  this 
man  said,  hla  company  waa  accepting  appli- 
catlona  for  a  number  of  entry-level  Job 
5?p«"«qg«  at  one  of  its  generating  planta. 
About  SOO  applicants  lined  up  at  the  plant 
site,  daiperafrly  hoping  to  land  one  of  thoae 
Jobs.  Some  came  the  night  before  and  slept 
In  their  ears  In  the  idant  parking  lot. 

Of  thaae  MO  apirilcanta.  this  employment 
nianagwr  latliiiBlta  that  we'll  be  fortunate 
to  And  M  who  can  qualify  for  the  work. 

Where  wffl  the  others  fall  short?  If  past 
t^i^fH— M^  la  any  guide,  they  will  lack  the 
baric  aklDB  of  eomprehcnalan  and  computa- 
ttoB— or.  In  htyman's  language— simple  read- 
loc  wrtttng.  and  elementary  arithmetic 

Hothtaw  so  advanced  as  algebra,  mind  you. 
We^re  talking  about  more  than  50  perooit 
of  the  appUcanta  who  come  to  us  being 
unable  to  handle  level  two  in  numerical 
computation.  That's  addition,  subtraction, 
dtvialan.  simple  frac- 


WO  eamwt  hire  these  people  becauae  they 
would  have  difficulty  monitoring  a  plant's 
gaiMW  "Ml  reading  the  printouta.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  write  up  a  simple 
laport  If  anything  unuBual  happened  during 
their  work  shift 

Some  BM^say  that  teazling  theae  funda- 
mental *llls  li  not  the  mtaalan  of 


in  vocational  edueatton-that  vocational 
education  muat  concern  Itaelf  only  with 
tralnliw  in  specific  workiriaee  akllla. 

Ify  anawer  to  thla— and  I  aak  you  to  relay 
it  back  to  your  state  educatlan  d^art- 
menta— ia  that  we  in  buaineas  are  not  con- 
cerned about  whoae  turf  is  inwdved.  Read- 
big,  writing,  addition,  and  subtraction  are 
lascintlal  workplace  skills.  No  vocational 
education  program  whkh  hopes  for  suooeas 
can  ignore  the  need  for  theae  skUla.  No  vo- 
cational education  program  which  negleets 
theae  skills  can  hope  to  eetabUah  a  fruitful 
partnership  with  businras 

But.  I  said  that  I  did  not  want  my  message 
today  to  be  a  negative  one.  So.  let  me  take 
the  positive  approach.  Let  me  offer  some 
suggeationa  that  may  help  our  partners  in 
the  educational  and  political  establlahmenU 
to  strengthen  their  state  vocational  pro- 
grams. Let  me  offer  you  a  message  to  carry 
acroas  the  bridge— a  measage  liaaed  on  three 
key  words.  Theae  worda  are— rigor— rel- 
evance—and  profit. 

To  this  layman,  it  appears  that  rigor  has 
not  been  a  popular  word  in  American  public 
school  claasrooms  for  many  years.  And  be- 
lieve me,  rm  including  all  ooursea  and  all 
levels  of  education  in  this  charge.  Studoite 
have  been  quick  to  perceive  that  a  mere  65 
percent— a  grade  of  D— Is  "paming,"  and 
that  everybody  passes  and  everybody  gradu- 
atea  or  gete  a  certificate  eventually. 

Unfortunately  for  theae  students,  they 
step  out  the  school  door  into  a  world  where 
65  percent  is  not  good  enough— and  where 
everybody  does  not  get  by.  I  can  assure 
you— our  customers  would  be  very  unhamiy 
if  their  electric  service  was  reliable  only  65 
percent  of  the  time.  And  you'd  all  be  terri- 
fied if  we  ran  our  nuclear  reactors  with  the 
atUtude  that  65  percent  was  good  enough. 

But  time's  no  need  to  focus  on  the  de- 
mands of  electric  service  and  lilgfa  technolo- 
gy. The  supermarket  in  your  hometown 
shopping  center  handlea  thousands  of  trans- 
actions every  day.  They  order  stock  out  of 
inventory— put  iMlces  on  the  pat^ages— add 
up  each  customer's  bill  at  the  checkout— 
and  take  in  the  money.  At  any  point  in  that 
sequence,  a  66-peroent-ia-good-enough  atti- 
tude would  spell  bankruptcy  and  disaster. 

Am  I  saying  that  business  demandiaily  A 
students?  That  testing  and  graduation  or 
certiflcati<m  must  focus  on  perfection?  Not 
at  alL  Heavm  knows,  we  in  business  and  in- 
dustry arent  perfect. 

But  we  keep  trying  for  perfection.  It's  a 
matter  of  attitude.  Zero  defecte  may  be  an 
unattainable  goal— but  it's  a  worthy  goaL 

Show  me  a  vocational  education  program 
that  works  hard  to  instill  this  demanding  at- 
titude, and  ni  show  you  a  program  any 
buaineas  person  would  be  proud  to  call 
"partner."  But  you  cannot  build  this  atti- 
tude—and business  cannot  consider  the 
school  to  be  a  partner— wlifle  students  who 
p«rf  orm  at  the  P  level  get  As  and  Bs  and  di- 
plomas and  oertiflcatea. 

everyone  who  hirea  entry-level  workers 
can  tell  you  sad  stories  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  walk  in  with  diplomas 
and  oertiflcatea  but  cannot  read  snd  fill  in 
the  appUcatkm  form.  We  can  also  tell  you 
infuriating  st<»1es  about  young  people  who 
dont  understand  why  we  make  a  fuss  about 
comtaig  to  work  dally  and  coming  on  time. 
How  could  they  understand— when  they 
wen  allowed  as  many  as  M  abaencra  with- 
out penalty  during  a  school  term? 

Ladles  and  gantlemen.  there's  more  to  vo- 
cational training  than  learning  to  work  a 
drill  press,  a  weaving  machine,  or  even  a 
computer.  Attitude  oounta.  And  I  suggest 


that  greater  rigor  In  the  adntds  wID  hdp 
build  the  right  attltadea. 

The  aseond  key  word  In  my  I 
buaineas  to  thoae  In  the  Add  of 
educatlan  Is  rdevanoe.  Again.  I  refer  to  the 
almoat  revobitkinary  tnnrttkm  that  bnd- 
neas  and  Industry  are  now  going  thrbutfi. 

Thla  change  lent  Umltod  to  the  hlgh-tadi 
laboratorlea  and  computer  roooa.  Reeeotly. 
a  sawmill  in  my  home  state  of  Alabama 
began  operatlona  and  It  differs  as  mudi 
from  the  sawmills  of  M  years  ago  as  an  as- 
tronaut  differs  from  Paul  Bunyan.  Thla 
sawmill  uaea  laaers,  electronle  senaora.  com- 
puter analyaers.  and  mleraprooeaaor  contnd- 
lers. 

Now,  that  may  sound  like  a  place  iriiere 
nobody  with  less  than  a  Ph.  D.  In  engineer- 
ing need  ap^.  But  they  dont  need  a  whole 
staff  of  engineers  to  operate  that  kind  of  in- 
stallation. They  do  need  people  who  are 
trained  in  today's  technology— and  who  wlD 
be  retralnable  in  tomorrow's  technology. 

It's  true  that  moat  large  busineasea— like 
the  one  I  reprcaent— do  offer  training  pro- 
grams for  our  emidoyees  after  we  hire  them. 
We  accept  tbe  need  to  train  new  people  in 
our  ways— on  our  equipment. 

What  we  do  not  acoept— what  we  find  de- 
plorable—Is that  often  we  have  to  begin  this 
trataolng  by  going  back  almost  to  step  one. 
Often  we  have  to  retrace  the  educational 
path  and  teach  new  employeea  the  basica 
they  should  have  learned  in  the  acboolt 

This  takea  time.  It  takes  mcmey.  And— 
very  frankly— it  doea  not  make  us  fed  that 
we're  engaged  in  a  satisfactory  partnership. 

We  in  buaineas  recongtae  the  problems 
tbat  educational  systems  face  when  they  try 
to  develop  programs  that  match  today's 
technology.  We  understand  that  budget  lim- 
itation make  it  difficult  to  get  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  and  qualified  instructors.  I 
believe  many  business  people  staikl  ready  to 
help— through  equipment  donation  plans, 
throu^  instructs  exchange  programs,  and 
through  workplaoe-traintaig  programs.  But 
tbe  educational  eatabUsbmoit  and  the  polit- 
ical powers  wiU  have  to  make  some  match- 
ing commitments  bef  on  this  can  be  called  a 
real  partnership. 

I  suspect  you'n  all  familiar  with  the  bar- 
riers to  change  that  loom  in  this  area.  Dif- 
ferent segmente  of  the  educational  tworld 
guard  their  special  domains  Jealously. 
Scarce  funding  is  wasted  aa  duplleated  fa- 
cilities. All  too  often,  funding  decisions  an 
based  on  anUquated  formulas  so  that  pro- 
grams with  little  real  Job  potential  get 
laviah  treatment,  while  mon  rdevant  pro- 
grams struggle  with  starvation  funding. 

I  wont  embarraa  you  by  asking  for  a 
show  of  hands,  but  answer  theae  questions 
in  the  silence  of  your  minds.  How  many  of 
your  statea  offer  10  to  SO  programs  in  cos- 
metology for  every  one  in  instrumentation 
technology?  How  many  have  far  mon  pro- 
grams and  Instructors  in  upholstery  or  auto 
body  work  than  in  industrial  electronlea? 

I  don't  mean  to  cast  any  sUgma  on  the 
tradea  I've  named,  some  of  my  wife's  best 
friends  an  cosmetologists  and  upholster- 
as— and  I've  got  the  bills  to  prove  it 

But  then's  a  rather  seven  limit  to  the 
number  of  cosmetologlits  that  the  world  of 
tomorrow  will  need— while  then  is  almost 
no  practical  limit  to  the  number  of  electron- 
ic technlriana  we'll  need.  Let's  put  our 
young  people  when  the  Jobs  wHl  bet  Let's 
fill  our  training  curricula  with  programs 
tbat  an  relevanti 

Now  my  third  key  word-«  word  that  may 
have  a  strange  souimI  to  educator's  ears— but 
one    that    echoes    like    beautiful    music 
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throiwh  the  halls  of  Iwiiwi  The  word  la 
profit. 
Before  you  tune  out  and  start  thombtng 

topta  the  afternoon  aaaioaa  wm  offar-let 
>  you  I  do  not  propoit  to  tnm  voc»- 
eatfcm  Into  a  hyBB  In  praiw  of 
_  I  do  not  auHMt  «•  ean  raaohre 
the  tame  of  piaycr  In  the  aelMMla  by  Mibatl- 
tuUng  quotatkina  from  Adam  Smtth. 

Neverthelesi  It  Is  my  flm  oonvletlan 
that  many  of  the  problaaM  afl*«aaed  by  my 
first  two  keymrds  ean  be  lasMoad-lf  not 
r«eolved-by  tsaklng  dear  the  reiattoiihlp 
between  profits  and  Joba.  I  think  thta  nnder^ 
standing  wOl  go  f ar  to  remedy  tbe  attitude 
problema  we>e  dlsBuased  I  bdleve  It  wffl 
motivate  students  to  aeoept  the  rigor-end 
to  seA  out  those  ooursee  with  ralevanoe. 

Indeed.  I  believe  an  understaDdlng  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  driving  power  of  pnrflt  In 
buslneae  wffl  false  our  topic  of  the  day  to  an 
even  higher  lord— that  It  wffl  lead  to  a  part- 
nership that  indudes  not  only  ImslnHss  and 
the  sdMdlB.  hut  also  the  workers  who  oome 
out  of  the  sdMMis  and  tarto  the  bustaieaaes. 

How  wffl  an  underitaiMlIng  of  proflfa  role 
in  buaineas  adileve  aU  thU?  Reflect  on  the 
typical  entrylevd  appUeanfa  approadi  to 
Jijliwiiiilnf  Trrsiis  the  reaUty  of  what  a  Job 
mtgnttita  In  the  Iwishifs  liorid.  Var  all-too- 
many  young  People  and  aU-too-many  older 
workers,  for  ihat  matter-*  Job  to  a  seeun 
niche  out  then  somewhere,  waiting.  And 
the  only  proWem  to  to  And  the  person  who 
can  give  that  Job  to  blm  or  her.  Why— If  It 
oomee  to  tlult— the  would-be  worker  haa  a 
right  to  a  Job.  And.  if  soeae  employer— with 
all  thoae  Jobe  to  give  out.  hidden  away  then 
on  the  shelves— doesnt  give  him  or  her  a 
Job,  then  by  golly  the  government  should 
see  to  It 

But  the  reality— as  you  and  I  know-^ 
that  ndftody  operataa  a  buslneas  for  the  sole 
purpoae  of  i»ovlding  Joba.  BnataMases  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  needs  or  wants— 
and  doing  so  at  a  profit  If  the  needs  or 
wants  change— If  tbe  profit  disapperira— eo 
does  the  buakieaB.  And  with  It  dhappear  the 
Jobs  that  extoted  solely  to  help  satisfy  those 
needs  or  wants. 

One  wise  man  said  tbat  the  quickest  way 
to  imprea  people  with  the  role  of  profit  in 
business  woifd  be  to  aA  whether— In  thnee 
of  economic  strem  they  would  rather  be 
worUng  for  a  rompany  that  makes  a  good 
profit  or  on#  that  does  not  My  friends.  I 
think  the  nttwtUm  we've  been  going 
throu^  baa  supplied  the  answer  to  that 
question  for  anyime  who  dldnt  know  it 
bef  on. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  lestons  a  teacher  In  a  vocational 
program  can  convey  to  a  heelthy  respect  for 
profit  Manyaehooto  already  have  programs 
under  whfcsh  btwinem  people  oome  into  the 
dassrooms  aa  guest  lecturers,  to  talk  about 
Job  "fcui*  and  thetr  idaoe  In  the  worid  of 
work.  I  would  suggest  a  similar  program- 
under  which  guest  lecturers  would  talk 
about  profit  and  its  place  In  the  worid  of 
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vital  need.  Rdevanee  to  a  erudal  concept 
And  profit  to  the  driving  force. 

Toaether.  they  add  up  to  a  preeerlptlon 
eAildi  ean  bdp  America's  vocational  edoea- 
tkn  prognuns  achieve  the  goal  of  preparing 
peopte  ftar  aattofylng.  productive  careers.  Let 
the  adwols  follow  thto  preeeilptlon.  and 
they  wffl  find  bustaieas  walking  right  bealde 
thsea  In  a  strong  and  creative  partner- 
ship—e  partnosblp  that  works— for  the 
sdMj^  for  the  students,  and  for  tbe  com- 


Let  theae  business  men  and  women  tdl 
how  all  ceste  affect  that  wdl-known 
"bottom  liner'— and  how  the  bottom  line  af- 
fects Jobs  and  pay.  Let  them  point  out  that 
profit  to  not  exdusivdy  the  ooneem  of  the 


a  337-CHARITABLE 
COMTRIBirnONS  DEDUCTION 

•  Ifr.  D'AICATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ItteMed  to  ooBponaor  S.  337.  legislation 
to  make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonitem- 
iatn  that  is  now  scheduled  to  sunset 
on  December  31.  liM6.  I  believe  that 
this  ledalation.  introduced  by  my  dJs- 
tincuished  colleacue,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Totk.  is  crucial  to  assure 
the  continued  viability  of  philanthrop- 
ic, humanitarian,  and  cultural  organi- 


■nuee  an  tbe  etementa.  ladlea  and  gentle- 
men—of one  busineaaman's  message  to 
tboee  iriio  fend,  thoae  vrtM  admlntater.  and 
thoae  iriio  teach  our  vocational  edoeatlfln 


I  can  sum  It  up  in  three  short  sentences 
bunt  upon  those  three  key  wordL  Rigor  to  a 


As  a  part  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA).  Congress  es- 
tablished a  5-year  phasein  of  this  de- 
duction by  nonitemizers.  I  believe  that 
this  was  reqwnsible  tax  policy.  In  1982 
and  1983.  it  was  mandated  that 
mmltemisers  could  deduct  25  percent 
of  thetr  charitable  contributions  up  to 
$100.  In  1984.  the  deduction  rises  to  25 
penoit  of  contributions  up  to  $300.  It 
increases  to  SO  percent  of  total  contri- 
butions in  1985.  Finally,  in  1986.  100 
percent  of  all  contributions  will  be  de- 
ductible by  nonitemizers.  However,  for 
tax  year  1987.  the  deduction  is  com- 
pletdy  repealed. 

The  charitable  deduction  for 
nonitanizers  is  estimated  to  lose  $5.7 
billion  in  tax  revenue  when  100  per- 
cent of  all  contributions  can  be  de- 
ducted. This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  es- 
timates by  the  Urban  Institute  of  $25 
billion  less  Federal  funding  of  these 
same  organizations  during  the  period 
1982  through  1985.  The  problem  is 
OHnpounded  by  $80  billion  of  Federal 
cuts  in  areas  of  interest  to  these  orga- 
nizations. Clearly,  charitable  institu- 
tions are  experiencing  a  funding  short- 
fall With  the  sunset  of  December  31. 
1986.  for  charitable  deductions  by  non- 
Itemizen,  the  financial  difficulties  of 
charities  will  be  further  exacerbated. 

^tmitimting  the  sunset  provision 
would  effectively  reduce  the  financial 
burden  felt  by  these  worthy  groups. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's oal  of  encouraging  private  sector 
funding  of  private  nonprofit  activities. 

The  Federal  funding  crisis  aside,  pri- 
vate giving  to  charities  has  been 
sharply  reduced  as  of  late.  The  reces- 
sion has  consinined  individuals'  abili- 
ty to  contribute  to  worthy  causes. 
With  the  recovery  gaining  strength. 
this  trend  hopefully  will  be  reversed. 
However,  changes  in  the  tax  structure 
mandated  in  ERTA  will  permanenUy 
reduce  giving  to  charities  by  certain 


economic  groupa.  By  dropping  the 
iwrfeimm  individual  tax  bni±et  from 
70  to  SO  pooent.  the  wealthy  have  lev 
of  an  incentive  to  give.  Coasegueatly. 
some  individuals  in  the  hlgliest  tax 
bracket  wHl  reduce  thdr  oontrfbu* 
tlons. 

Ifr.  Presidait.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  maximum  individual  tax  rate 
be  increased.  Rattm.  I  am  supporting 
adoption  of  8.  337  as  a  means  of  par- 
tially replacing  Federal  cutbo^s  and 
leas  giving  by  the  affluent.  The  legisla- 
tion is  designed  vedfically  to  encour- 
age middle-daas  participation  in  char- 
ity. Apmtjximately  67  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  do  not  itemize,  ^^thout  the 
deduction  for  charitable  omtrtbutlons 
by  nonitemizers.  the  middle  class  will 
have  no  monetary  incaitive  to  give 

The  charities  of  our  society  are  a 
precious  natural  resource  that  need  to 
be  developed  further.  8.  337  will  ease 
the  financial  stress  felt  by  the  Na- 
tion's humanitarian  and  cultural  orga- 
nizations. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  337  and  urge  its  adoption.* 


CLINCH  RIVER:  DOE'S  FERMI-II? 
0  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  key  arguments  made  by 
proponents  of  the  CUnch  River  breed- 
er reactor  project  is  that  the  reactor 
represents  a  major  breakthrough— the 
first  large-scale  breeder  to  be  integrat- 
ed into  an  existing  commercial  electri- 
cal grid.  Indeed,  one  of  the  project's 
biggest  boosters.  Alvin  Weinberg,  has 
repeatedly  emphasized  this  point. 

What  these  boosters  conveniently 
forget,  though,  is  private  industry's 
own  construction  and  operation  of  a 
175-megawatt  breeder  near  Detroit 
called  F^rmi-I  in  the  mid-1960'8.  This 
private  effort  is  instructive  on  four 
counts.  First,  unlike  Clinch  River,  all 
of  Ferml-I's  costs  and  risks  were  as- 
sumed by  the  private  sector.  Second, 
and  largely  as  a  result  of  this,  the 
project  ended  up  costing  far  less— only 
$25  million.  160  times  less— than  even 
the  Department  of  Energy's  lowest 
cost  estimate  for  Clinch  River.  Third, 
significant  experience  was  gained  from 
the  reactor's  operation.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  key  design  features  of  Clinch 
River  came  directly  from  the  Fermi-I 
plant.  Finally  and  most  important,  the 
Ftermi-I  effort  proved  to  be  terribly 
premature,  and  in  fact  experienced  a 
series  of  breakdowns  including  a  local- 
ized fuel  core  meltdown  that  kept  the 
plant  off-line  for  nearly  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  consider 
funding  the  Clinch  River  project  this 
year,  it  is  inuxirtant  that  we  consider 
the  extent  to  which  we  may  simply  be 
building  another  Fermi-I  but  now  at 
exorbitant  public  expense.  Indeed, 
even  members  of  the  utility  industry 
are  now  arguing  this.  Thus,  in  the 
BCay  26,  1983,  issue  of  PubUc  Utilities 
Fortnightiy,  a  Journal  reader  forceful- 
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ly  challenged  the  wisdom  of  iwoceed- 
inc  with  Clinch  River,  given  the  Fenni 
ezperloioe. 

Mr.  Fresidmt.  I  ask  that  the  fuU 
text  of  this  letter  and  James  P.  La- 
gowaki's  "The  Significance  of  Pemi." 
the  concluding  chi4>ter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nuclear  Society's  history  of 
Ferml-I.  be  entered  Into  the  Rbcobo. 

The  material  follows: 

(From  Public  UtOiUcB  Portnltbtly.  May  36. 
1M3) 


Thb  8iainnouKi  or  nun 


CmcBRivn] 


I  Rkaciok  PmojscT 


NotNi 


This  letter  is  written  as  a  response  to  the 
gueat  editOTlal  of  your  April  14.  1983.  laaue: 
"Why  Clinch  Rlvo?"  by  Alvin  M.  Weinberg. 
I  find  this  editorial  *ifaii— i«ny  and  incorrect 
In  its  main  isemise. 

My  disagreement  centers  on  the  author's 
statement  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his 
editorial:  "Clinch  River  is  our  first  fully  in- 
tegrated large-scale  breeder."  This  is  simply 
not  true:  the  Fermi  I  project,  completed  in 
the  mld-19MB.  was  a  fully  integrated.  175- 
megawatt  power  plant  connected  to  a  large 
electrical  system  at  115  kUovolts. 

This  power  plant  has  been  the  subject  of 
countless  articles,  and  reports,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  industry,  including  one 
best  selling  (and  sensationaUaed)  book  titled 
"We  Almost  Lost  Detroit."  Fermi  I  is  widely 
known  within  the  nuclear  industry,  of 
which  Dr.  Weinberg  claims  forty  yean  expe- 
rience. 

Fermi  I  was  built  entirely  with  private 
funds  by  a  consortium  with  110  corporate 
participants.  But.  to  simi  the  project  up.  it 
was  a  taHliant  and  innovative  undertaking 
that  came  to  an  ugly  and  heartbreaking 
end.  Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  dedicated  and  skilled 
builders  and  operators  of  the  plant.  After  a 
aeries  of  accidents,  including  a  class  9  fuel 
melting  situation  (locaUKd  to  a  small  part 
of  the  core  due  to  coolant  blockage),  the 
plant  was  ordered  shut  and  decommissioned 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  One  of 
the  plant's  steam  generators  is  now  in 
Japan  being  used  as  part  of  a  nuclear 
project:  This  is  proof  of  the  fine  work  done 
on  the  plant. 

Why  should  Dr.  Weinberg  ignore  Fermi  I 
and  Its  hard  but  Invaluable  lessons?  The 
answer  is  simple  and  omtalned  In  the  title 
of  his  editorial:  Why  Clinch  River?  Dr. 
Weinberg  argues  that  we  will  never  know 
the  problems  and  poaalbilitles  of  a  breeder 

eactor  without  an  operating  example,  and 
this  is  true.  However,  a  large-scale  breeder 
has  been  buUt  and  operated  in  this  country, 
and  glvai  us  plenty  of  information  about 
breeders— most  of  it  impleaaant.  Why 
should  we  spend  billions  and  billions  of  fed- 
eral tax  dollan  to  leam  the  same  things? 
Clinch  River  seems  far  leas  Justifiable  con- 
sidering the  Fermi  I  experience.  Therefore. 
Fenni  I  must  l>e  Ignored. 

Fermi  I  was  a  bold  and  daring  project: 
those  responsible  for  it  deserve  our  thanks 
for  their  hard  labors.  To  ignore  their  f ind- 
Ings  is  a  shocking  insult:  to  persist  in  that 
Ignoraoee  tuTttes  disaster.  The  nuclear  in- 
dttstiy  cannot  survtve  if  It  persists  in  Ignor- 
iog  the  lianllcMOos  of  Its  past. 

— BUAll  O'NIIL. 


(By  Jamea  P.  UMonnkl ' ) 
[Ftom  B.  Pauline  Alexanderson.  "Fermi- 
I."  (La  Orange  Parle.  DL:  The  American  Nu- 
clear Society.  1979).  "The  Fermi  reactor  has 
accomplished  Its  primary  reaearch  and 
tratalng  goals.  As  a  proven  operating  fast 
breeder  reactor,  all  of  its  compooents  func- 
tioned as  a  system  under  complete  control, 
and  it  has  shown  that  a  reactor  of  thi^ype 
can  take  its  place  with  conventional  writs 
within  a  large  electric  power  system.  The 
world's  largest  operable  breeder,  it  has  es- 
tablished a  basis  for  future  breeder  reactor 
technology."— Walker  L.  Clsler*] 

The  Fermi  Project  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  first  major  XJS.  efforts  to  com- 
mercially harness  the  vast  potential  energy 
resources  in  uranium.  From  1963  to  1966. 
and  fr«Mn  1970  to  1972.  Fermi  was  the  larg- 
est operating  fast  breeder  reactor  in  the 
world. 

The  contributions  of  this  project  to  fast 
reactor  technology  range  from  design  and 
development  activities,  prediction  of  nuclear 
characteristics,  plant  test  experience,  and 
maintenance  of  large  sodium  systems  and 
ccxnponents.  to  such  achievements  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  legal  precedents  and  world- 
wide petaonnel  training. 

OBIGR  AHB  DKVKLOntSIIT 

During  the  first  several  years  of  the 
project,  many  studies  were  undertaken  to 
establish  a  basis  for  the  plant  design.  There 
was  no  prior  experience  in  the  design  of 
large  liquid-metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
(LMV3R)  power  plants  at  that  tliiie.  al- 
though the  1-megawatt  (thermal)  (MW(th)] 
Experimental  Breeder  Reactor-I  (EBR-I) 
did  exist  and  the  62-MW(th)  EBR-U  design 
was  progressing  in  paralleL 

The  basis  for  many  fundamental  design 
decisions  had  to  be  established.  This  includ- 
ed such  Items  as  a  choice  between  sodium 
and  sodium-potassium  coolant,  provision  for 
decay  beat  removal  (including  a  decision  be- 
tween upflow  and  downflow).  the  need  for 
auxUary  power  and  auxiliary  pumping  ca- 
pacity to  ensure  shutdown  heat  removal  ca- 
pability untfl  natural  circulation  was  estab- 
lished, and  evaluation  of  tank-type  versus 
piped  primary  coolant  systems.  Equally  im- 
portant decisions  had  to  be  made  In  such 
areas  as  hot-leg  versus  cold-leg  primary 
pump  arrangement,  plant  operating  condi- 
tions, materials  selection,  plant  component 
and  system  design  criteria,  provisions  for 
sodliun  purity  monitoring  and  cleanup, 
plant  and  equipment  layout  for  mainte- 
nance accessibility,  in-vessel  and  ex-vessel 
fuel  handling,  the  choice  of  nuclear  reaction 
control  materials,  plant  instrumentation 
and  control  systems,  and  innumerable  other 
decisions. 

Concurrent  with  the  design  effort,  very 
significant  research,  development  and  test- 
ing activities  were  carried  out  in  sodium 
technology.  Theae  actlvitlea  included  steam- 
generator  model  testing.  sodHum-water  reac-<' 
tion  ratea.  sodium  fires,  sodium  chemistry, 
fuel  subassembly  and  core  component  devel- 
opment, fast  reactor  safety  including  fuel 
melting  experiments,  theoretical  meth(xis 
development  for  accident  analysis,  Doppler 
theory,  and  sodium  reactivity  effects.  Other 
areas  Included  reactor  stability  Including 


■  JsBMi  P.  LsffMMkl  is  supcniMr  of  Rcaoaroes 
■ad  rtOaim  Ptanains.  The  Detroit  Ediaan  Ojoipa- 
ny.  He  was  — odated  with  AFDA  tram  1M«  to 
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theoretical  racthodi  and  esperfmoital  tadi- 
niquea.  fast  reactor  phyrici  indiidiag  meth- 
ods devdopnent.  erttioal  emwiuisiit  pian- 
ninc  and  analysis,  modds  for  eotv  power 
feedback  effects,  and  radiation  sblddinc. 

Tliis  design  and  devdopment  pngram. 
cnmhined  with  a  carefully  devdoped  philos- 
ophy of  safety,  resulted  in  a  safeguards  en- 
velope that  could  protect  sgainst  scddents 
far  in  excess  of  those  deemed  oredOde. 
Oroas  core  meltdown  was  wsswntlany  pre- 
cluded by  piping  design,  double  containment 
of  the  primary  coolant,  reserve  sodium 
supply,  auxiliary  coolant  pumps,  and 
backup  diesel  generator  and  battery  eieetrle 
supply,  as  well  as  limitations  on  sources  of 
positive  reactivity.  NeverthelesB.  the  oon- 
talnment  building  was  desMtned  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  an  energy  rdease  (in- 
cluding expulsion  of  the  147-t<m  shield  plug 
that  dosed  the  top  of  the  reactor  vessel) 
which  could  result  if  it  were  art>ltrarily  as- 
sumed that  the  entire  core  melted,  with  the 
top  half  of  the  core  collapsing  into  the 
other  half.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was 
the  Fermi  Plant  design,  as  constructed.  The 
design  experience  and  development  work 
were  fully  documented  (see  Appendix  D) 
and  made  widely  avallaMe;  this  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  LMFBR  technology. 
Table  I  describes  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
porting effort.  Many  of  the  features  of  sub- 
sequent VS,  and  foreign  UIFBRs  trace 
their  origin  to  the  Fermi  experience  de- 
scribed in  these  reports. 

At  the  time  the  Fermi  Plant  was  designed, 
many  decisions  had  to  be  made  baaed  on 
very  little  prior  experience.  Fermi  experi- 
ence proved  that  most  of  those  early  deci- 
sions led  to  satisfactory  design  approaches 
and  provided  a  solid  basis  for  d^gn  deci- 
sions on  future  plants.  In  1970,  Atomic 
Power  Development  Associates  (APDA)  and 
its  Japanese  personnel  ■  developed  a  conceit 
for  a  350-MW(e>  fast  breeder  reactor  based 
on  an  extension  of  the  Fermi  experience. 
This  conceptual  design  was  used  as  one  of . 
the  starting  points  in  designing  Japan's 
demonstration  plant.  MONJU.  The  USSR 
BN-350  is  another  example  in  which  Fermi 
precedence  and  experience  were  utilteed. 
The  n.S.  Fast  nux  Test  Facility  (FFTF), 
now  under  construction,  and  design  of  the 
XJS.  demonstration  plant  at  Clinch  River 
use  many  features  of  the  Fermi  design.  The 
value  of  being  able  to  build  aa  the  success- 
ful features  of  the  Fermi  Plant  is  incalcula- 
ble. 

raxDicnoR  or  itoclkah  CHAKAcnsisncs 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Fermi  Project, 
there  was  some  apprehension  over  the  po- 
tential safe  operating  characteristics  of  the 
fast  reactor.  This  concern  was  largely  due  to 
the  lack  of  experience  at  that  time,  but  was 
partially  related  to  the  EBR-I  meltdown  of 
1955.  the  possibility  of  a  positive  Doppler 
coeffident.  and  the  general  aendttvlty  of 
fast  reactors  to  core  material  displacemwit 
due  to  thermal/mechanical  Interactions  (be- 
cause in  melting,  the  metal  fud  could 
become  more  reactive  through  compaction). 

Important  basic  development  work  In  fast 
reactor  safety  was  accomplished  In  the 
course  of  developing  voe  Fermi  design.  The 
successful  culmination  of  this  effort  la  best 
evidenced  by  the  results  of  the  detailed  nu- 
clear testing  of  the  plant  Nudear  and  plant 
tests  were  carried  out  at  various  power 
levels  up  to  the  100-MW(th)  licensed  power. 
Theae  tests,  described  in  earlier  chapters. 


*  Many  Japanese  penonnel  are  Hated  in  AppendtT 
D  M  ooatributon  to  AFDA-SM. 


generally  eonllmed  the  nndear  and  tlier- 
mal-hyibaiilie  design  ptedtettaos.  Msny  sig- 
nifleant  details  learned  in  thli  eipsrtence 
were  fsetosed  Into  suhssquiinr  UJB.  and  f or- 
eign  UI^BB  idsnt  dssigna. 

This  thonrnghly  docanented  tastiiig  (see 
Appendix  D)  proved  that  a  ptopsriy  de- 
signed fSst  reactor  plant  doss  indeed  fnne- 
tian  in  a  safe  and  predletaUe  Banner.  The 
plant  operated  in  a  very  staUa 
was  easily  codtroQed.  NOdsar 
tics  such  ss  power  coefftdents.  L 

button,,  contrtfl  rod  vorths.  ears  _ . 

reprodndbOity,  neutron  shielding,  sodium 
reactivity,  power  coefndmt  Unsartty. 
bumup  reactivity  effects,  and  many  other 
features  were  found  to  be  asssntially  as  pre- 


The  Feiml  Plant  operated  for  many  years 
with  the  priautiy  snd  secondary  systems 
filled  with  sodium,  lliere  were  about  MO 
days  of  total  nudear  operatkm  and  about 
100  days  of  operatton  at  SMniiflrant  power. 
This  included  aeveral  sueeessful  runs  at  the 
lioennd  power  of  900  MW(th).  EOi^-power 
operation  was  limited  only  because  of  the 
steam  geneiaton  snd  Core  A  fod  behavtor. 

In  the  period  urior  to  the  October  5.  lOCO 
fud  mdUng  feiddent.  power  operation  was 
mlndpally  lliiited  by  the  availability  of 
stesm  generators.  During  that  period,  the 
iriant  experienced  many  Instsnews  of  leaks 
in  the  tube-td-tubesheet  wdda  These  leaks 
were  extrandy  small,  but  large  enou^  to 
require  shutjswn  of  the  units  for  repair. 
The  idant  T"t'"**""'^  staff  became  very 
proficient  in  ijemovlng  the  steam  generators 
from  service,  locating  leaks,  plugging  tubes, 
and  retuming.the  units  to  service. 

In  the  perlM  when  the  reactor  was  shut 
down  following  1966  fud  melting  inddent.  a 
major  reviddn  of  the  tube-to-tubesheet 
Joints  was  made  on  all  three  steam  genera- 
tors by  the  petrcit  Edison  Company  and 
the  mauf  sctorer.  using  an  internal  bore 
wekL  In  subsequent  operatkm,  this  repair 
appeared  to  have  been  very  suoeessfuL  The 
unlU  were  tighter  than  ever  before.  Low  hy- 
drogen levels  In  the  argon  cover  gas  were  a 
good  Indicatton  of  a  U^t  system.  However, 
some  additiodal  leaks  wnc  experienced  in 
steam  generator  No.  1. 

The  steam  gmerator  experience  was  par- 
ticularly rdevent  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  sodium  stjeam  goierator  is  wUdy  recog- 
nised ss  one  of  the  major  development  prob- 
lems in  UtPBR  technology,  snd  the  fact 
that  the  Fermi  units,  which  were  onoe- 
throu^  simde-walled  tube  units,  were  de- 
signed ss  a  prototype  for  oonunerical  oper- 
atkm. 

During  deoemmlssionlng.  the  Central  Re- 
seardi  Institute  of  Electric  Power  Industry 
(CRIEPI)  of  Japan  purchased  the  No.  1 
steam  generator  from  the  Detroit  Bdlaon 
Company  for  one  dollar  and  shipped  It  to 
Japan,  where  an  extendve  metallurgical  ex- 
amination of  this  unit  was  perfonne(L  Re- 
sults of  this  <wi«i«*ti»wi  revealed  that  all 
the  tube  leaks  and  all  the  corroston  were 
taking  place  at  the  low  polnta  of  the  tube 
routings  and  on  the  bottom  half  of  the 
tubes.  These  tacts  led  to  the  condusfam  that 
the  cause  of  the  leaks  was  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  water  used  to  locate  tube-to- 
tubesheet  f  aDurea  was  not  completely  re- 
moved following  executton  of  the  leak-test 
procedure.  It  was  also  conrtuded  that  full 
drainabHity  ef  the  watCT  side  would  be  a 
highly  desirable  feature  of  future  steam 
generators. 

In  additioo  to  the  steam  gennator. 
CRIEPI  asked  for  and  was  given  ssmples  of 


priaaary  ■«««"«*«.  an  irradiated  control  rod. 
and  a  mmber  of  metallurgical  samples  from 
ths  sarvsQlanoe  subassembly.  These  were 
-»"-«— ^  in  detail  in  Japan  and  a  complete 
test  npoit  on  the  result  was  published.  TUs 
and  the  report  on  the  steam  generator  were 
avallaUe  in  the  UJB.  through  a  docu- 
endiange  program.  The  Japanese  reo- 
the  operating  experience  value  of 
these  examinations  snd  also  of  re- 

partially  paid  for  by  them:  the  value  of  all 
this  was  only  bdatedly  recognised  by  the 


After  lesumptitm  of  operation  in  July 
1970,  idant  operation  was  primarily  limited 
by  tirateare  fud  ooosideratloos.  such  as  Ir- 
w»Mmtu,fr^tw,AnrmA  cTecp  In  stalnlfsi  sted 
irtddi.  along  with  stainlres  steel  swelling. 
are  among  the  important  core  design  consid- 
erstlons  for  future  fast  reactor  cores.  These 
effects  at  Fetml  could  have  caused  a  mls- 
allgmnent  brtween  the  holddown  fingers 
and  the  fud  subassembly  handling  heads. 
rtem  an  operational  view.  It  was  necessary 
to  measure  subasaembly  bow,  both  In  magni- 
tude snd  direction,  after  raising  the  hold- 
down.  New  reloading  patterns  had  to  be  de- 
vised snd  carried  out  before  the  holddown 
lowering  and  operation  could  take  place. 
Tedmiquea  and  equipment  to  make  these 
measurements  with  a  high  degree  of  accursr 
ey  were  devdoped.  but  very  extensive  and 
ttme-etmsumlng  fuel  handling  was  neces- 
sary. 

Some  very  useful  basic  data  on  irradla- 
Uon-induoed  creep  in  the  Fermi  neutixm 
flux  levd  of  5  X  lO"  were  obtained.  This 
neutron  flux  was  50  percent  greater  than 
that  In  any  other  operating  fast  reactor. 
Problems  arising  from  creep  were  to  have 
beoi  provided  for  in  the  second  or  oxide 
core  program,  by  fuel  design,  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  core  restraint  system.  Because  of 
limited  Core  A  fuel  life,  operation  at  power 
was  reserved  for  essential  test  operations 
uid  important  demonstrations. 

COMFOSSBI  Ain>  STSmiS  KXFBBIHICE 

Operating  experience  with  the  plant  after 
July  1970  generally  demonstrated  that  all 
components  and  systems  were  functioning 
property  and  reliably.  This  would  certainly 
api^  to  the  primary  and  secondary  pumps, 
which  logged  tens  of  thousands  of  houn,  to 
the  intermediate  heat  exchangers,  to  the 
new  fuel  transfer  facility,  to  the  plant 
aafety  systons,  to  the  primary  sodium  serv- 
ice systems  (including  the  cold  trap  and 
plugging  temperattue  meter),  to  the  cover 
gas  and  waste  gas  systems,  and  to  the  dis- 
charged fud  handling  and  deaning  equip- 
ment that  was  used  extensively  in  readying 
spent  fud  for  return  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC).  The  exceptions  where 
omcem  still  existed  were  the  No.  1  steam 
gomator  and,  of  course,  the  long-recog- 
njaed  need  for  an  improved  (or  second)  core 
design  and  new  fud  supply.  All  other  plant 
components  and  systems  appeared  to  be  sat- 
isfactory for  use  at  the  plant  design  power 
levd  of  430  MW(th).  The  Core  A  fud  was 
designed  for  and  limited  by  the  operating  li- 
cense to  a  fw^^riiwiim  of  200  MW(th).  This 
power  levd  was  successfully  achieved. 

■UnriBIAllCB  OF  LAKGK  SODIDlt  STSTBCS 

Demonstration  of  the  ability  to  maintain 
large  sodium  systems  was  one  of  the  major 
hurdles  to  the  acceptance  of  LMFBR  plants 
by  the  utility  Industry.  The  Fermi  Project 
demonstrated  this  capability  over  a  period 
of  13  years  in  a  plant  operated  and  main- 
tained by  dectric  utility  company  person- 
nd.  This  maintenance  history  was  thor- 


oughly documented  in  a  aeries  of  about  340 
maintenance  reports.*  The  expeiienee 
covers  the  whole  range  of  matattensaoe  op- 
erations, from  notmsl  malntenanoe  oper- 
ations sudi  ss  reidaoement  at  pump  seals 
and  maintenance  of  oontrOI  rod  drives,  to 
the  very  extensive  snd  complex  reoovery  op- 
eratfams  associated  with  the  October  ft.  1966 
fud  melting  Inddent.  The  Fenni  Plant 
maintenance  staff  devdoped  great  oonipe- 
tenoe  snd  confidence  in  its  ability  to  main- 
tain large  sodium  systems  In  a  routine 
manner.  This  maintenance  experience  has 
been  used  by  every  fast  reactor  design  that 
followed  FermL  * 


The  fud  mdtlng  Incident  that  occurred 
on  Octobo'  5. 1966  had  an  enormous  Impact 
<m  the  Fermi  Project  In  terms  of  time  delsy 
and  cost.  Nevertheteas.  ttie  Investigations 
and  repairs  that  followed  provided  valuable 
Inf ormatifm  for  subsequent  dedgns,  and  for 
the  Fermi  Plant  Itself,  when  operation  was 
suoceatfully  resumed  neariy  four  years 
]nier.  WhOe  the  Fnml  Project  suffered  a 
major  loss  as  a  result  of  the  Inddoit.  the 
nudear  industry  and.  ultimately,  the  naticm 
benefited  technically  from  what  was 
learned. 

Most  importantly,  the  inddoit  demcm- 
strated  that  thoughtful  preparation  for  rea- 
sonable malfunctkms,  coupled  with  a  design 
philosophy  that  Incorporates  redundancy 
and  defenae-in-depth.  providea  a  safeguards 
envelope  that  will  respond  adequately  to  a 
real  accident  and  provide  anqde  margin  be- 
tween actual  consequences  and  public  harm, 
even  though  reactor  acddents  seldom  occur 
or  progress  exactly  as  envisioned  during 
design. 

The  wm-»itniim  credible  accident  had  been 
defined  by  PRDC  as  ccnnplete  blockage  of 
one  subassembly  at  full  power  and  by  the 
AEC  as  blocdcage  of  two  subassemblies.  The 
predicted  most  likely  aoddent  course  was 
rwid  melting  and  ejection  of  fud  from  the 
core,  followed  by  automatic  scram  due  to 
the  resulting  rapid  power  drop.  Conse- 
quences of  such  an  aoddent  would  pose  no 
public  or  plant  personnel  hasard.  The  real 
acddent  involved  a  slower  partial  melting  of 
only  part  of  the  fud  in  two  adjacent  subas- 
semblies. It  was  detected  by  an«nalou8  reac- 
tivity loss  and  radiation  release  to  the  con- 
tainment followed  by  manual  reactor  shut- 
down. The  consequences  posed  no  public  or 
plant  personnd  hazard. 

DEComassioinHG 

Major  retirement  activities  and  the  plan 
for  malnt«iance  of  the  plant  in  perpetuity 
formed  the  framework  of  the  deccmunission- 
ing  program.  These  major  activities  were: 

1.  Return  of  the  leased  enriched  uranium 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA),  formerly  4he  AEC, 

2.  Shipment  of  all  radioactive  blanket  sub- 
assemblies to  ERDA  for  disposal: 

3.  Ronoval  of  radioactive  sodium  from  the 
primary  sodium  system  for  eventual  deliv- 
ery to  the  CRBRP: 

4.  Removal  and  disposal  of  the  nonra- 
dioactive secondary  syi^em  sodium: 

5.  Chemical  treatment  of  residual  sodiiun 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  sodium  sys- 
tems to  a  passive  material; 

6.  Dismantling  most  of  the  slightly  con- 
taminated equipment  located  outside  the  re- 


*A  camplete  set  of  theae  mslntrmnce  nvottt 
waa  slven  to  the  Electric  Power  Reaearch  Inatltute 
Ubnry,  Palo  Alto.  CalU. 
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Mtor  boildlnc  mmI  iblpBiait  of  meta  materl* 
■1  off  Mte  to  a  MMnwil  Irartel  teeUltr. 

T.  InrtaDattOB  of  monitoiliic  ImtrumenU- 
tkm  In  tlw  wrtor  ud  fuel  tnd  repair  build- 


S.  Iteroutliic  the  facility  boundary  fence 
to  eadoae  only  that  radon  containing  raald- 
oal  radlooettve  material; 

•.  Plant  maintenance  in  perpetuity  includ- 
ing: the  ifM^f"T*«~'  of  instrumentation  to 
pranptly  identify  the  exMenoe  of  poten- 
tially deleterioua  condltlooa,  itarage  of  ra- 
dioaettve  material!  within  bulldlnga  of  high 
integrity,  and  continuing  periodic  surveQ- 
lance: 

10.  BrtabUihment  of  adminlstrattve  oon- 
troto  for  authoriwd  entry  to  reitrlcted  areas 
and  for  preparation  of  enTinnunental.  un- 
usual ereMs,  and  annual  status  reports. 

DMommtastonlng  of  the  Fermi  Plant  vas 
resfintlsllr  complete  by  December  91.  1075. 
y^tnl's  deeammissioning  idan  was  unique  in 
that  it  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

1.  InrtaUatloa  by  the  Detroit  MlBon  Com- 
pany of  a  1100-lfW(e)  boning  wato-  reactor 
adlaoent  to  the  Fermi  Plant  site: 

a.  Use  of  the  Fermi  tuiMne  tor  peaking  by 
the  Detroit  Bdison  Company  utiliiing  a 
foasO-fueled  bofler 

3.  The  $4  million  retirement  fund  held  in 
reeerre  by  FRDC. 

Furthermore,  there  were  no  guidelines 
available  from  the  AEC  regarding  decom- 
missioning a  sodium-cooled  reactor,  even 
though  such  sodium-  or  sodlum-p^assium- 
oooled  reactns  as  HAUiAM.  8EFOR.  and 
■BR-I  had  been  or  were  then  oooeurrently 
being  decommlsBloned.  Studies  had  to  be 


made  by  the  ABC  on  what  to  do  with  the  ir- 
radiated blanket  elemento  and  the  radloac- 
ttve  primary  system  sodium.  These  studies 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  lengthy 
period  required  for  decommissioning. 

In  addition,  decislom  had  to  be  made  re- 
gudtng  the  «<<w««iit^.>»t»«Mi  of  a  decommis- 
sioned  site.  Minor  residual  radioactiTlty  that 
was  still  present  was  more  than  adequately 
rendered  inaccessible  and  inescapable  and  is 
well  monitored. 

These  itmimiinlTT*'"*"g  decisions  are  ex- 
amples of  Just  a  few  of  the  many  that  bad 
to  be  made  in  shutting  down  the  Fermi 
Project.  Bran  during  ^ant  dismantling  and 
ilM  isiiiiiimlnning  it  was  contributing  to  the 
UflBR  program  by  asstating  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  design  criteria  for  decommis- 
slontaig  such  react<HB. 


TS 

A  number  of  important  precedents  were 
set  by  the  Fermi  Project.  Ammg  them  were 
the  establishment  of  legal  precedents,  par- 
ticularly those  related  to  Ucensing.  the  co- 
operation at  many  major  industries,  and 
ptrf?f"«*'  training  that  benefited  reactor 
programs  worldwide. 


In  a  series  of  court  cases  extending  overs 
period  of  five  yean,  many  of  the  major  legal 
poii^  concerning  the  UjB.  nuclear  power 
program  were  developed  and  have  remained 
as  precedents  to  this  day.  An  ABC  condi- 
ooastructkn  permit  was  issued  to 
WcsftCM"  Develdpoient  Company 
(PRDC)  OB  August  4.  1966.  and  on  August 
SI.  1186  a  petition  was  fUed  by  several  inter- 
venocB  to  oppoae  the  iswianre  and  contlnu- 
atton  of  the  eonatraetloD  permit,  contending 
that  the  neesssary  showing  of  safety  and  fl- 
'»-'««*»»  qoaUflGatkias  had  not  been  made.  In 
many  rsspeets,  Fermi  served  as  a  test  case 
paving  the  way  for  future  nudear  power  de- 
tay  private  Industry,  since  the 


U.&  Supreme  Court,  in  an  historic 

OB  June  11  1661  susfslnwl  the  ABC  and 

PRDC  on  every  point  of  contention. 

Concurrent  with  constructlan  permit  liti- 
gation, the  ABC  was  breaking  new  ground 
in  ite  regulatory  processes.  The  oonstraetian 
permit  was  conditional  on  the  ability  of 
PRDC  to  satisfy  various  questloas  raised  in 
June  1966  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS).  The  ACR8  ob- 
served that  in  view  of  the  early  state  of  nu- 
clear technology,  much  artititional  informa- 
tion had  to  be  developed.  This  information 
was  provided  during  the  ensuing  design  and 
developmait  period  and  led  to  ACRS  lettera 
of  support  for  the  low-  and  hidi-power  op- 
erating licenses  issued  in  October  1963  and 
December  1965.  respecUvely.  In  issuing 
these  IloeiMes  the  ABC  developed  guidelines 
and  regulations  that  would  serve  in  Ucens- 
ing future  nuclear  power  plants. 

OOOTBUnVX  mOBT  OK  A  MSJOB  FBOnCT 

An  industry-wide  cooperative  effort  on  the 
scale  of  the  Fermi  Project  was  a  flrst-of-its- 
klnd  for  the  utility  industry  since  it  involved 
■o  many  companies.  Initial  involvement  con- 
sisted of  33  electric  utility  and  industrial 
companies  firmly  "w—witfiwy  $33  million  to 
the  project.  It  represented  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  unified  action 
of  the  utility  industry  in  pooling  resources 
and  coordinating  efforts  for  the  aooorapUsh- 
ment  of  major  projects  and  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  proposed  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor Project  (CRBRP)  would  go  a  step 
beyond  the  Fermi  Project  in  this  respect, 
since  it  Involves  most  of  the  privately  owned 
electric  utQlUes  In  the  UJB.  with  $350  mil- 
lion partldpaUon  by  the  utilities.  However, 
at  the  present  time  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  project  will  ever  be 
completed. 

nasomnL  TKAnmro 

Pnsonnel  training  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  worthwhile  accompUshmmts  of 
the  Fermi  Project.  It  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal purposes  of  the  project  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  strong  spirit  of  international  coop- 
eration developed.  Man  than  350  U.S.  and 
foreign  personnel  obtained  practical  experi- 
ence in  nuclear  power  plants  through  the 
Fermi  Project  Scientists  and  engineen 
came  from  VA  electric  utility  companies 
and  UJB  industry,  ss  well  as  from  organisa- 
tions In  ten  countries  overseas,  including 
electric  utility,  industrial  and  governmental 
organlsaticHis.  Many  returned  to  assume  im- 
portant responsibilities  in  the  nuclear  work 
of  their  parent  organisations. 

The  UCFBR  technological  background  in- 
vested in  these  people  hss  been  and  is  now 
being  applied  to  UfFBR  projects  around 
the  world.  Including  the  Rapsodle.  Pbenlx. 
and  Super  Phenlx  Projects  In  France,  the 
Prova  Elementla  Combustible  Project  in 
Itlay,  the  SNR  Project  in  West  Germany. 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  JOTO  and 
MOWJU  ProJeeU  in  Japan,  as  weU  as  the 
FFTF  and  the  Clinch  Rivo-  demonstration 
plant  in  the  VA 

Many  of  those  who  received  training 
through  the  Fermi  Project  are  recognised 
leaden  In  the  nuclear  power  field,  in  both 
UCnSR  and  commercial  light  water  reactor 
programs.  It  Is  throud>  these  many  people 
that  experience  gained  in  the  Fermi  Project 
has  been  and  will  oontinue  to  be  usefully  ap- 
plied In  developmental  work  leading  to  oom- 
merdal  UiFBSU.  Chapter  16  shows,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  origin  and  destination 
of  Fermi  Project  personneL 


Unta  recently,  one  ot  our  natlan'a  rs- 
seareh  and  devekipBMint  taissto  «•■  to 
adileve  oouunerelal  stale  fiMt  brsedsr  rsae- 
ton  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Ot  the  vari- 
ous breeder  eoneepts.  tbs  one  on  wtileh 
much  work  has  been  done  In  the  VA  and 
overseas  Is  the  Fmnl  type,  the  piped 
sodhim-eooled  f*st  breeder.  In  Januafy 
1978.  the  Federal  Oovemment  sdaeted  the 
Commonwealth  Bdison  Company  and  ths 
Tennessee  Valley  Aotbortty  to  bnfld  the 
next  generatton  reactor  of  this  type,  the 
350-MW(e)  CUneh  River  deiaonstratton 
plant.  The  reactor  was  plaoned  for  coaaple- 
tlon  In  the  19808.  Obaerven  bdleve  that  the 
development  and  operation  of  Fermi  has 
done  much  to  create  a  base  for  and  aeoept- 
anoe  of  such  a  project  by  the  Industry.  Pre- 
llmhiary  design  also  Indleates  the  use  of  var- 
ious key  design  concepts  demonstrated  In 
FeiuiL 

At  one  time,  the  U.S.  was  wdl  ahead  of 
other  countries  in  fast  breeder  reactor  tech- 
nology. Today,  the  USSR.  France,  and  big- 
land  have  operational  demonstration  plants 
in  the  350-  to  3S0-MW(e)  range.  A  unit  of 
1300  MW(e)  is  planned  for  the  early  1960s 
in  France.  Research  and  devdopment  are 
under  way  in  other  countries.  A  Belgian. 
Netheriands<3erman  group  is  building  a 
300-MW(e)  plant  Japan  has  completed  an 
experimental  reactor.  JOTO.  and  Is  ready  to 
construct  a  large  demonstration  plant 
MONJU. 

The  U.&  is  behind.  This  was  recognised 
earty  in  1970  when  thoee  most  dosely  ssso- 
dated  with  Feiml  saw  a  new  mission  for  the 
Feiml  Project. 

Power  Reactor  Development  Company  de- 
veloped a  six-year  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  the  opoation  and  im- 
provement of  Fermi,  built  around  an  ad- 
vanced fuel  loading  composed  of  uranium 
oxMe.  with  the  use  of  some  uranlum-pluto- 
nlum  fuel  elements.  The  new  six-year  pro- 
gram would  have  permitted  further  experi- 
ence in  operating  a  fast  breeder  on  an  elec- 
tric system,  a  higher  neutron  flux  for  test- 
ing advanced  fuels  and  material  specimens, 
additional  operation  of  the  steam  genera- 
tors, and  opportunities  to  work  with  sodium 
and  the  various  systems  of  measurement 
control,  and  routine  operation.  The  new  fuel 
and  higher  power  program  would  also  have 
allowed  more  engineen  from  the  VA  and 
abroad  to  gain  practical  experioice  with  a 
fast  breeder  reactor. 

Tliere  were  excellent  reasons  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  Fermi  oxide  core  program  in 
1970  in  support  of  the  FFTF  and  the 
CRBRP.  The  FFTF  was  not  scheduled  for 
completion  before  1977  and  the  Clinch 
River  demonstration  plant  would  not  have 
been  operational  before  1980.  These  plants 
have  now  been  rescheduled  for  the  1980s 
and  the  1990s,  respectively.  Meanwhile,  sev- 
eral otho'  industrial  nations  were  rapidly 
forging  ahead.  It  was  dear  to  PRDC  that 
the  design,  construction,  and  training  of 
personnd  tor  the  VA  demonstration  reac- 
tor had  much  to  gain  from  the  availability 
of  Fermi  with  a  new  core  loading  that  would 
permit  operation  at  power  levels  up  to  It 
430-MW(th)  design  capability. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  oxide  core  pro- 
gram was  about  $50  million.  In  August  of 
1971.  a  memorandum  of  undentanding  was 
established  with  the  ABC  for  a  walvo- of  use 
charges  on  the  nudear  fud.  providing  the 
ABC  with  the  option  of  later  assigning  vari- 
ous experiments  to  the  reactor.  The  memo- 
randum recdved  Congresslonsl   aMiroval, 


bat  a  deflnlttra  contract  wm  Mdijset  to  the 
ability  of  PftDC  to  raise  aoae  $41 
from  other  souroes.  About  $10  mUllan  was 
promised  or  tdedged  by  private  otlltty  sys- 
tems in  the  Its.  and  by  groops  In  Japan  and 
Borope.  FUrlBier  efforts  to  oMaln  the  re- 
maiitiity  fun^B.  Including  a  raqoeat  to  the 
ABC  to  Increase  thdr  support,  wen  not  sue- 
naif  111 

On  November  37,  19T3  the  FfUX;  Bxecu- 
tlve  Committee  rductantly  dedded  to  de- 
commission (lie  Fermi  Plant  because  of  the 
Inability  to  totally  fund  the  proposed  six- 
year  oxide  core  program.  Thus  began  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  hMory  of  the  first 
fast  breeder  reactor  demundistlon  plant  In 
the  VA  From  the  beginning.  Fermi  was  a 
farsighted.  very  amUtioas.  pioneering 
project  supported  almost  entireUr  by  VA 
private  induiiry. 

Hie  vision  of  Fermi's  supporten  has  been 
borne  out  by  subsequent  devdopments  in 
the  worldwide  seardi  for  an  economic, 
dean,  unlimited  energy  source,  which  now 
finds  the  fast  breeder  reactor  a  priority  pro- 
gram in  most  of  the  world's  major  Industrial 
countries.  The  thrust  of  these  programs  has 
now  taken  a  dlff ermt  direction.  The  ques- 
tkms  to  be  answered  are  not  vrtiether  the 
breeder  can  be  devdoped  oommerelally.  but 
rather,  how  long  will  it  take,  can  It  be  eco- 
nomically competitive,  and  how  successful 
will  the  indugtry  be  in  oonvlndng  the  gmer- 
al  public  of  the  safety  and  necessity  for  the 
breeder  in  ibeetlng  long-range  energy  de- 
mands? Recently,  answera  to  these  ques- 
tions have  been  complicated  further  by  anti- 
proliferation  goals  vrtiich  couM  have  a 
major  Impact  on  all  UIFBR 


uala  and  organisatioiis  reqioDsible  for 
le  acts  of  terroiisixL* 


TERRORIST  ATTACKS  AGAINST 

DIPLOMATS 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  yeaife  we  have  witnessed  a  dra^ 
matic  rise  In  the  number  of  terrorist 
attacks  atainst  dipiaaiats.  These 
brutal  acts  of  violence  present  a  fun- 
damental challenge  to  the  Internation- 
al community  and  threaten  to  disrupt 
the  orderlyi  conduct  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  nations.  The  terrorists 
responsible  for  these  heinous  crimes 
have  struck  in  scores  of  nations  includ- 
ing the  United  States. 

Ambassadors  and  other  diplomatic 
personnel  from  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  Turkey  have  been  prime 
tugets  for  such  acts  of  terrorism. 
Since  1973.  26  members  of  the  Turkish 
diplomatic  corps  and  their  families 
have  been  murdered.  The  Secret  Army 
for  the  liberation  of  Armoila 
(ASALA)  ahd  the  Justice  Commandos 
are  the  two  principal  organtetlons  re- 
sponsible f0r  these  vldous  acts.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  murders,  the  terrorists 
have  killed  many  innocent  bystanders. 

Many  experts  beUeve  that  the 
United  States  Is  f ertO^  ground  for  In- 
creased terrorist  activity.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  wte  increase  our  vlgilaioe  in 
this  area.  We  must  foimulate  a  com- 
prehensive policy  designed  to  combat 
terrorism  at  home,  while  Increasing 
oooperatl(Hi  with  our  aOies  regarding 
this  matter  of  mutual  ooooem.  The 
United  St^es  must  oontinue  to  q»eak 
out  in  con<|emnatl<m  of  those  Indivld- 


UNANIMOUS<H3NSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  eaiiier 
today  I  indicated  that  about  8:30  pjn. 
I  would  try  to  arrange  by  unanimous 
consent  a  schedule  for  the  Senate.  We 
did  not  do  that  at  8:30  pjn.  because,  as 
it  is  not  unusual  in  the  Senate,  we  ran 
into  some  problems,  but  the  problems 
I  think  are  not  insuperable,  and  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
crasent  request  now  in  several  parts 
for  the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader,  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  In  general  terms  and.  of  course, 
for  all  Senators.  Before  the  Chair 
rules.  I  would  like  to  state  the  entire 
agreement,  if  I  might. 

SUrPLBfXaTU.  AmOPSIATIOIlS  BILL 

Mr.  Presidoit.  first,  I  ask  that  the 
Soiate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  233.  HJl.  3069. 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  amendment  to 
that  biU  dealing  with  interest  or  divi- 
dend withholding  repeal  or  funds  in 
respect  to  that  subject  shall  be  in 
order  to  this  bilL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  rollcall  votes  are  ordered 
on  this  measure  on  Friday,  assuming 
that  the  Senate  is  still  on  this  measure 
on  niday.  and  indeed  it  will  be.  that 
those  votes  be  stacked  to  occur  begin- 
ning at  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday  next,  to 
occur  in  sequence  as  they  are  ordered, 
with  5  minutes  of  debate  to  separate 
the  votes,  equally  divided  between  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

aaciss  vaoif  nmuT  to  m ohdat  kkxt  ahd 
ooMsmaATioR  or  cablx  tv  bill 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday  next.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  will 
then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cable  TV  bill,  on  which  there  is  a  13- 
hour  time  limitation. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
state  that  sentence  again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes;  Mr.  President, 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday 
next,  and  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
and  the  execution  of  any  special 
orders  and  after  the  expiration  of  any 
time  provided  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  that  the 
Senate,  according  to  the  order  previ- 
oudy  entered,  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  cable  TV  bill  as  previously 
ordered  and.  on  that  bill,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  order  No.  106.  that 
there  be  13  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  any  votes  that  may  be  or- 
dered on  Monday  will  be  deferred  and 


stadced  to  occur  in  the  sequence  in 
which  they  were  ordered  on  Tuesday, 
beginning  15  minutes  after  the  Senate 
rnumes  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  This  Senator  may 
not  be  able  to  be  here  on  Tuesday.  He 
can  be  here  on  Monday.  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  Just  go  ahead  and  vote 
on  Monday  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  we  have  with  that.  I  say  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana, is  that  on  May  18  it  was  an- 
nounced that  any  votes  that  were  or- 
dered on  this  coming  Monday  would 
be  stacked  to  occur  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  not  object  to  that 
then.       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wish  we  could  do  that  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  could 
bring  us  in  a  little  early  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  add  to  the  re- 
quest. Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9:30  am.  on  Tuesday,  and 
that  the  Senate,  not  later  than  10  ajn. 
on  Tuesday,  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  com- 
pletes the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  pro- 
pounded that  as  a  request  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes;  I  put  that  request.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  Members 
are  not  here  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  this  request  has  not  been  run  by 
them  with  respect  to  the  provision 
that  precludes  the  offering  of  with- 
holding tax  amendments  to  the  sup- 
plementaL  I  may  get  myself  in  diffi- 
culty with  my  own  colleagues,  but  I 
feel  that  is  a  reasonable  request,  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  some  time 
ago  assured  me  that  if  we  would  not 
attach,  not  make  any  attempt  to 
attach  I  believe  it  was  that  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  limit  bill,  he  would 
assure  me,  he  would  guarantee  that  we 
would  have  a  vehicle  on  which  we 
could  offer  the  withholding.  I  believe  I 
am  correct. 

Testerday,  I  talked  with  him  again 
about  that  and  again  he  assured  me 
that  we  would  call  up,  I  believe  he 
said,  whatever  measure  I  wanted  and 
we  could  deal  with  withholding  on 
that  measure.  And  there  is  a  House 
bill.  I  believe,  on  the  calendar,  and  he 
has  assured  me.  and  that  is  the  part  of 
the  schedule  that  he  has  laid  out  to 
me.  that  that  measure  is  definitely 
going  to  be  called  lU)  by  him  which 
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CtTM  any  8wn«ff>r  an  onwrtunity  to 
have  a  vote  on  wtthholdtnc. 

So  I  think,  with  those  aMuranoea  by 
the  majority  leader.  I  would  take  It 
upon  mysdf  not  to  object  to  this  re- 
quest. I  think  It  win  enaUe  us  to  move 
into  the  supplemental  appropriation 
un  immediately  tomorrow.  So  that  if 
any  nnnafnr  who  is  not  here  reads  the 
'  Bnoop  tomoRow  morning  he  would 
see  why  I  had  no  objection  to  that,  be- 
cause every  Member  here  is  fully  pro- 
tected in  his  desire  to  have  a  vote  on 
that  matter. 

Now,  there  is  cme  thing  about  this 
request  that  bothers  me.  And  I  have 
maide  the  same  request  many  times 
myself  as  majority  leader. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  when  we 
say  that  we  stadc  votes  in  sequence,  it 
oould  very  weD  be  that  somecme  would 
walk  on  the  floor  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  pamage  of  the  bill, 
which  they  oould  do  at  any  time.  And 
if  that  luHMHens  and  we  took  that  vote 
in  sequence,  then  that  rules  out  any 
votes  oo  further  amendments.  That  is 
not  a  problem  that  is  made  by  the 
iHresent  majority  leader.  I  did  the  same 
thing  many  times  and  nobody  ever 
raised  a  question  about  it.  But  there  is 
that  danger  that  someone  could  even 
walk  oo  the  floor  and  offer  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  oo  it  and  yoii  are  stuck. 

So  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  way  we 
oould  get  our  heads  together  and  pre- 
clude such  an  event  from  happening. 
Thus  far,  in  the  last  5  years  and  up 
untn  now.  it  has  not  happened.  But  it 
is  going  to  happen  one  of  these  days 
oo  these  staAed  votes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amased  at  the  possibility 
tliat  the  Senate  rules  offer  frcMn  unex- 
pected and  unintended  results.  But 
the  minority  leader  is  absolutely  right, 
not  only  is  that  a  possibility,  but  I 
think  the  CSiair  clearly  would  rule  in 
favor  of  someone  who  made  the  point. 
Am  I  have  said  so  many  times  before, 
what  little  I  know  about  the  Senate 
rules  I  learned  from  the  minority 
leader  whfle  he  was  majority  leader. 
So,  in  a  way,  I  guess  I  charge  him  with 
the  oralsAnn  in  my  Imowledge. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Well,  we  got  by  with  it 
for  those  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  add  this  as  a 
first  try  toward  that.  This  is  a  change 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request.  Mr. 
President. 

That  votes  on  any  amendments 
i^ilch  may  be  ordered  will  be  stacked 
to  occur  in  sequence. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Except  if  it  is  an  amend- 
ment which  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bilL  Is  the  supplonental  re- 
garded as  a  regular  aw>ropriation  blU? 

The  PREBIOINO  OFFICER.  The 
supplemental  is  regarded  now  as  a 
general  appropriation  IrilL 

Mr.  BTRD.  This  sumdemental  is  re- 
garded as  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 
The  word  "regular"  is  important. 


The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
consider  eliminating  from  such  stadL- 
Ing  of  votes  any  amendment  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  to 
which  a  point  of  order  would  lie  as  its 
being  legislation  on  an  aivropriations 
bill?         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  agree  to  almost 
anything  to  get  this  agreement.  But  I 
am  trying  to  figure  out  what  pitfall  we 
are  going  to  run  into  there.  The  point 
of  order  could  be  made  that  a  particu- 
lar amendment  is  legislati<m  on  an  ap- 
propriation bni  and  if  the  point  of 
order  is  sulanltted  to  the  Senate  or  if 
there  is  a  ruling  and  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  appealed,  that  vote  would 
occur  in  sequence. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader 
would  share  with  me  his  reasons  for 
that.  The  answer  Is.  yes.  I  will  include 
that  in  the  request. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  find  out  what  the  minority 
leader  has  on  his  mind.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  couple  of  items  that  have  been 
discussed  at  some  length  throughout 
the  course  of  the  quorum  call.  I  would 
like  to  amend  the  unanimous-consent 
request  in  the  following  respect:  On 
the  question  of  stacked  votes.  I  leave 
the  request  as  it  is  with  the  exception 
of  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  passage  or  a 
roUcall  vote  ordered  on  floor  amend- 
ments or  motions  against  which  a  le- 
gitimate point  of  order  might  lie. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  228.  HJt  2973, 
which  Is  an  act  to  repeal  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends 
which  i4>pears  on  the  calendar. 

That  is  the  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ttiank  the  Chair. 


The  legislative  derk  read  as  f oUowf: 
A  taOl  (HJt  MSS)  BMklQ 
appniiclatloas  for  the  fiscal  year 
SO.  19n.  and  for  other  i 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  included.  I  believe.  laying  down 
the  supplemental  appropriation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

The  dei^  will  report 


The  neiisij  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  oo  App^;opriatloas 
with  amendments. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  5-mlnute  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  in  which 
SoMtors  may  speak.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAT 


cuss  FOB  iscas  mrn.  lo  ajl  tomokkow 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senate  cmnpletes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untfl  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
osBn  roR  ■aooamnos  or  cBtTAni  bkratoks 

ORTOltOUOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  two  Senators  be  recog- 
nized on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes  each,  to  wit:  Sena- 
tors DizoH  and  BxmnKS.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ouiiB  ros  PisioD  Fom  the  TSAiiSAcnoii  or 
KOOmnt  MOKimiG  BDSnRSS  amd  corsiosx- 
ATIOM    OF    SUmJMaiTAI.    APPHOPRIATIORS, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders  any  time 
remaining  before  11  a.m.  be  devoted  to 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  wtiich  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each; 
that  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Did  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  tliat  the  majority 
leader  propounded  include  in  It  no 
amendments  dealing  with  spending 
funds  on  implementing  the  withhold- 
ing tax  provisions  of  the  current  law? 

BCr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  was  included  in  the  original  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  was  advised  that 
that  was  included  in  the  original  re- 
quest, the  part  that  was  discussed  and 
talked  about  prior  to  my  entering  the 


Chamber  some  SO  minutes  ago.  When 
the  majority  leader  Just  now  I  beltefe 
wrapped  up  that  unantmoas-ooosent 
request.  I  did  not  realte  that  he  was 
oovcaing  aomeChing  that  I  dldnot  reo- 
ogniae. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gise to  the  Smator.  As  I  recall  the  se- 
qu«ice  of  ^mts,  the  request  was 
stated.  There  was  a  reservation  of  a 
right  to  object  by  the  minority  leader. 
A  suggestion  was  made  in  respect  to 
dealing  with  a  rollcaU  vote  on  final 
passage  and  a  rollcaU  vote  on  floor 
amendments  against  which  a  legiti- 
mate point  of  order  miglit  be  made.  I 
put  in  a  quorum  call  so  that  miitters 
could  be  discussed,  and  as  my  memory 
serves  me  ttie  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  a  number  of 
others  discussed  these  matters  at  quite 
some  length. 

When  I  called  off  the  quorum  then, 
I  included  the  rollcall  vote  provision 
and  also  I  gratuitously  added  a  provi- 
sion that  the  House-passed  bill  im  the 
repeal  of  dividend  and  Interest  with- 
holding would  beome  the  pending 
business  when  we  finish  the  supple- 
mental ain>ropriation  bllL 

The  minority  leader  owrectly  stated 
that  I  had  assured  him  and  othras 
that  I  would  do  that,  but  Just  to  make 
certain  that  I  performed  on  it  and 
that  no  one  had  any  doubt  about  it  I 
included  it  la  the  order. 

I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  everyone  knew  that  one  of 
the  prindpal  problems  Involved  was 
the  question  of  whether  any  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  dealing  with 
interest  and  dividend  withholding  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bOL  It 
never  dawned  on  me  that  that  ques- 
tion was  in  doubt. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  more  to  the 
Senator  except  that  I  had  thought  the 
Senator  was  on  the  floor  at  all  times 
that  this  maltterwas  being  discussed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  was  prior  to  it 
being  discussed,  but  I  did  not  realize  it 
was  being  made  in  the  final  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  majority  leader  well  recognizes 
the  effect  Of  not  having  completed 
action  on  the  question  of  withholding 
of  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends; 
that  the  Treasury  Departmoit  contin- 
ues to  spen4  the  funds.  It  seems  only 
,  logical  to  me  that  they  cease  spending 
'  funds  to  inmlement  until  a  decision  is 
made  by  a  dear,  overwhelming  vote  on 
'  the  issue  by  itself  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Both  have  said  that 
they  want  It  repealed.  We  find  our- 
selves now  in  the  predicament  of  being 
denied  the  usual  opportunity  to  re- 
strict spending  on  a  particular  iton 
that  some  of  us  feel  very  strongly 
should  cease. 

I  think  it  is  only  practical  to  say  that 
if  it  is  going  to  be  repealed,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  spending  of  money  by 
Treasury  is  wasted  money,  and  yet  I 
found,  even  in  my  own  experience  last 


a  letter  I  got  from  Treasury 
dealing  with  a  veterans  affairs  matter 
had  a  new  brochure  telling  me  about 
wtthhoUlng  provisions  that  will  go 
into  effect  July  1. 

Treasury  is  telling  the  banks  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  prepare  for  it 
because  it  is  a  law.  and  technically 
they  are  correct;  Treasury  should  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  law.  They  are  not 
incorrect  when  they  advise  the  banks 
that  it  still  is  law  and  they  better  be 
prepared  to  go  into  effect  July  1. 
What  is  at  fault  is  actually  the  process 
that  we  have  found  ourselves  in  be- 
tween the  Senate  vote  and  the  House 
vote.  We  simply  have  not  gotten  it 
done.  I  would  hope  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  say  no  more  spending  on  it  for 
the  life  of  this  supplemental.  That 
would  be  a  clear  Indication  to  Treas- 
ury that  they  should  not  spend  any 
money  and  possibly  they  would  save 
us  a  little  bit.  It  should  also  be  an  indi- 
catioo  that  Congress  is  taking  this  se- 
riously. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana simply  did  not  agree  to  that  part 
of  the  request.  There  was  an  effort 
made  on  this  side  to  persuade  him  to 
agree  to  that.  But  he  entered  the 
Chamber  at  a  point  after  the  Senator 
frmn  Tennessee  had  made  reference  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
thoe  would  be  no  amendment  relating 
to  withholding,  and  I  had  told  him 
that  that  would  be  part  of  the  request. 
But  the  Scmator  had  not  heard  the 
majority  leader  use  that  language  or 
say  anything  about  withholding;  and 
when  the  request  was  granted,  the  ma- 
jority leader  had  simply  modified  his 
previous  request.  But  his  modification 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  part  about 
the  withhold^. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana did  not  intend  to  agree  to  that, 
because  he  had  steadfastly  maintained 
in  conversation  with  Senators  during 
the  quorum  call  that  he  felt  he  should 
offer  the  amendment  and  he  had  pro- 
tected his  right  to  offer  it. 

In  fairness,  I  think  that  matter 
should  be  left  out  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  offer  his  amendment. 

Nobody  else  has  taken  that  position. 
but  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
clearly  of  that  mind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  consciously  or  un- 
consciously misled  a  colleague  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  make  a  con- 
siderable effort  not  to  do  that  and  to 
state  may  request  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision, to  the  extent  I  can  do  so. 

If  there  is  any  suggestion  here  that 
the  Senator  was  misled,  then  I  hope 
he  understands  that  that  certainly  was 
not  the  Intention  of  any  Member  on 
this  side  and  certainly  not  my  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  thought  that 
the  matter  was  negotiated  at  great 


length,  with  great  care.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator alleges  to  me  that  he  feels  that 
he  was  not  properly  forewarned  of  the 
content  of  that  request,  I  win  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  it  be  rescind- 
ed, or  at  least  in  respect  to  that  part 

I  must  say  that  I  am  disapptrinted  in 
that  because  I  had  thoui^t  we  had 
worked  out  the  matter  with  great  care 
and  deliberation.  I  thouglit  the  Sena- 
tor was  here  at  the  time  that  request 
was  put  I  am  not  going  to  diqjute 
that  I  do  not  dispute  that 

I  repeat  my  offer  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  aUege  that  he  feels  he  was 
misled  by  that  request,  I  wiU  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  that 
portion  of  it  be  vitiated.  * 

ICr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  for  the  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  tliink  he  feels  that  he  was 
misled.  I  discussed  this  proposition 
with  him.  I  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
not  on  the  floor  when  the  majority 
leader  laid  out  all  the  parameters  of 
that  request  So  whea  the  majority 
leader  put  the  request  I  Uxriced  at  the 
Senator,  because  I  expected  him  to 
object  and  when  he  did  not  I  thought 
he  understood. 

However.  I  can  understand  how  he 
would  not  have  understood  if  he  was 
not  here  at  the  beginning.  Ijecause  he 
Just  heard  what  was  said  following 
that 

I  had  talked  with  the  Senator, 
hoping  we  could  get  the  agreonent 
with,  an  understanding  that  any 
amendment  dealing  with  withholding 
would  be  precluded.  But  now,  having 
talked  with  the  staff.  I  realize  that  he 
was  not  here  when  the  initial  portion 
of  the  request  had  been  explained  by 
the  majority  leader. 

I  do  not  believe  he  thinks  he  was 
misled.  I  do  feel  that  he  was  not  fully 
aware  that  that  was  in  the  request  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  had  laid  out 
that  portion  while  the  Senator  was 
not  on  the  floor. 

BCr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  majority  leader  has 
the  floor. 

BCr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER  Mr.  Presidoit  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
certainly  was  not  misled  in  any  way. 

What  occurred— and  I  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  nobody  else  oa  that 
side  of  the  aisle  would  attonpt  to  mis- 
lead any  Senator— what  occurred  as  I 
walked  in  was  that  I  was  apprised  that 
this  was  part  of  the  request,  so  I  was 
aware  that  the  request  had  been 
made.  WhUe  I  Atened  to  the  request 
and  I  fully  expected  to  object  to  that 
portion.  I  thought  it  was  being  laid  out 
in  segments.  I  realize  now  what  has 
happened. 
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The  nuUortty  leader  sUted  part  of 
the  unanlmoue-oooaent  requeit  and 
called  a  ouorum.  and  a  half  hour  or  30 
mlnutaa  or  so  tranvtred.  In  that  inter- 
im, when  the  majority  leader  aaked  for 
the  remainder  of  the  wnanfanoua-eop- 
lent  request,  he  Just  went  on  to  those 
parts. 

Teehnleally.  I  have  lost  my  preroga- 
tive. I  am  not  holding  anybody  ao- 
oountaUe.  But,  in  aU  frankness.  I 
think  I  lost  my  prerogative  by  not  re- 
aUataig  that  It  was  a  continuation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  request  which  was 
made  before  the  qumvm  caU.  I  Just 
expected  It  all  to  be  stated  together. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  this  matto-  as  I  saw  It  I  saw  ev- 
eryttilng  that  haivened. 

The  majority  leader  made  his  re- 
quest The  Senator  from  M<mtana  was 
not  here.  When  the  Senator  from 
Mimtanfi  came  Into  the  Chamber, 
someone— the  Smator  from  Louisiana 
iv  some  other  Senator— Informed  him 
that  a  request  would  be  made  or  that  a 
request  was  bring  considered  that  had 
to  do  with  the  withholding  amend- 
ment The  Senator  indicated  that  he 
was  gtring  to  object  to  any  part  of  the 
unantanouB-consent  request  that  would 
preclude  him  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  withholding  on  the 
appropriation  bUL 

Sewal  Senators  discussed  the 
matter  with  him. 'trying  to  persuade 
him  not  to  object  but  he  was  at  that 
time  adamant  in  his  position  that  he 
would  object  to  It 

After  that  dlsaissiwi  occurred,  the 
majority  leader  had  obtained  an  agree- 
ment (m  the  part  of  his  request  which 
was  in  dispute— not  dealing  with  the 
withholding  matter  at  alL  So  he  modi- 
fied his  request  to  aoctHnmodate  the 
point  other  Senators  had  made,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
agreed  to. 

The  fact  is  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  not  misled.  He  Just  was  not 
informed.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
first  part  of  the  request  was.  But  the 
fact  also  is  that  there  was  no  meeting 
of  the  minds.  There  was  no  unanl- 
mous-coosent  agreement  because  at 
that  point  my  understanding  Is  that 
the  Senator  frtnn  Montana  wanted  to 
protect  his  rights. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  right 

Mr.  LONG.  In  fairness.  I  think  that 
part  of  the  request  oui^t  to  be  left 
out  If  the  Senator  wants  to  offer  the 
amendment  he  should  have  that  privi- 
lege.          

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  hope 
no  one  misunderstands  what  I  said 
earlier— that  is.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  on  that  point  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  vitiate  that  part  of 
the  order.  I  think  that  in  fairness.  I 
should  vitiate  that  part  of  the  order 
which  I  added  dealing  with  HJt  2973 
aswelL 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  portkm  of  the  order  dealing  with 


the  prohibition  against  amendments 
having  to  do  with  dividends  or  interest 
withholding  or  funds  in  relation  to 
dividends  and  interest  withholding 
and  the  scheduling  of  Calendar  No. 
22S.  HJt  29TS.  be  deleted  from  that 
request  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectlcm? 

Mr.  DOI^  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  President  I  sm  not  going  to 
object  but  I  wonder  if  I  might  satisfy 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  If  he  is 
concerned  about  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment mending  funds  on  maU  and 
other  thhigs  with  reference  to  with- 
holding, we  might  preserve  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  let  me 
che^  with  Treasury  in  the  morning  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  might  reach 
s(Hne  agreement  on  that  without  any 
amendment  Withholding  is  dead.  We 
are  going  to  repeal  withholding.  We 
have  agreed  with  the  minority  leader 
to  bring  up  the  vehicle  following  this 
biU  and  offer  a  committee  amendment 
The  Soiator  from  Louisiana  is  going 
to  try  to  table  it  If  it  is  not  tabled  we 
will  go  to  conference,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  promised  to  go  to  conferenbe. 
So  there  is  no  effort  to  hoodwink 
anyone,  though  I  know  that  must  be 
on  the  minds  of  some. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
might  agree  to  that  maybe  we  can  sat- 
iny his  Just  concerns,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  spending  money, 
either,  if  in  fact  it  is  going  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

l£r.  BCELCHER.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  even  at  this  hour,  which  is 
fairly  late  in  the  day.  come  up  with  a 
very  bright  proposal,  a  sort  of  Solo- 
mon-like proposal.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
proposal.  I  understand  the  proposal  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
check  with  Treasury  In  the  morning 
and  see  if  he  could  obtain  from  Treas- 
ury a  commitment  to  do  just  what  I 
would  seek  to  do  in  curbing  and  ending 
the  spending  on  this  part  of  proposed 
or  lawful  tax  as  it  is  right  now.  and 
that  if  that  came  up  satisfactory,  I 
would  agree  not  to  feel  bad  about  not 
offering  an  amendment  onto  the  sup- 
plemental. That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  do  that  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  reason 
for  not  offering  the  amendment  on 
the  supplemental  obviously  is  to  try  to 
save  time  so  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  others  who  manage  the  bill 
can  sort  of  move  on  with  that. 

I  must  say  as  one  who  has  been  the 
strongest  advocate  of  withholding  and 
still  am.  that  issue  is  virtually  behind 
us.  and  it  has  been  repealed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  be  re- 
pealed in  the  Senate,  hopefully  with 


some  modification  that  wfU  save  i 
of  the  revenue.  But  I  am  oertainly 
willing  to  make  that  request  in  the 
morning  and  get  badi  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  by  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  re- 
snving  the  ri^t  to  object  I  simply 
wish  to  make  it  dear  where  we  stand 
subsequent  to  the  very  generous  offer 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  If  the 
majority  leader  renews  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  vitiat- 
ing a  part  of  the  order  I.  with  all  due 
respect  and  with  great  hesitation, 
would  be  constrained  to  object  and  I 
want  to  make  that  point  right  now.  I 
would  not  like  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  go  through,  not  out  of 
any  desire  to  hoodwink  in  any  way  the 
Senator  from  Mcmtana,  but  for  a  very 
practical  purpose. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  fought  the 
apparently  losing  battle  with  respect 
to  withholding,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieved that  we  should  have  kept  with- 
holding, the  only  thing  that  makes 
this  bitter  pill  at  least  possible  to  swal- 
low \a  if  the  committee  amendment 
that  was  agreed  to  by  the  Finance 
Committee  has  at  least  some  reasona- 
ble chance  of  at  least  a  fair  portion  of 
it  to  become  law.  That  in  turn,  de- 
pends on  the  withholding  question 
being  brought  up  in  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  and  going  to  conference 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
where  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  agreed  that  he 
would  at  least  confer  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill. 

Therefore,  if  the  repeal  of  withhold- 
ing turned  into  a  matter  that  was  in 
an  appropriations  bill  and  within  the 
Jurisdiction,  therefore,  of  conferees  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives Appropriations  Committees, 
those  of  us  in  the  Finance  Committee 
who  have  keen  interest  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment  would  totally  lose  all 
interest  in  the  proposition,  and  that  is 
why  with  great  hesitation  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  if  the  majority 
leader  were  to  renew  the  request. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield?  , 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
clearly  understand  that  I  would  pro- 
pose an  amendment  if  it  were  possible 
to  the  supplemental,  with  the  stand- 
ard language  that  none  of  the  funds 
should  be  used  by  Treasury  to  contin- 
ue to  implement  the  withholding  pro- 
vision that  is  the  law.  That  is  not  a 
repeal  of  the  law  itself,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  burden  the  supplemental 
m>proprlatlons  with  the  repeaL 

All  I  seek  to  do  is  a  very  practical 
thing,  to  end  the  spending  of  the 
money  by  Treasury  until  this  is  re- 
solved, and  I  am  sure  the  thing  would 
be  resolved. 


As  I  understood  what  the  Senator 
from  Fsnaws  was  saying,  he  WMylng 
that  he  wo«ld  try  to  seam  the  aaor- 
anee  of  Ju*  that  from  Tnumj  and 
would  if  th«t  oould be  oMatned.  audi 
would  be  sgtlsfted.  I  am  sore  I  would 
be.  saying  they  would  end  spending 
money  on  It  I  have  no  derire  to  offer 
the  amendgient.  and  I  aanme  that 

stating  wai  that  the  unantanoos  con- 
sent be  mvpounded  again  In  the  mmn- 
ing. 

I  believe  t  understood  him  cnrectly. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President 
further  reserving  the  ritfit  to  object  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  I  fully  understand  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  reason  I  made  the  point  to 
the  majoritar  leader. 

I  agree  and  accept  the  original  unan- 
imous-consent request  irtiieh  was 
ruled  on  by  the  Chair  with  re«ect  to 
the  subsequent  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  the  majority  leader  a^ked 
with  reject  to  vitiating  a  prnthm  of 
the  first  «nanimoo»«ansent  request 
order.  I  would  be  compelled  to  object 
to  that  seomd  unanimousKxmsent  re- 
quest 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  let  me 
make  a  suflgestion.  It  Is  10  pjn.,  and  I 
think  what  we  should  do  is  vAtk  up 
right  where  we  are  about  to  leave  off. 
Why  do  I  not  Just  leave  my  request 
pending  and  tomorrow,  after  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  think  about  it  and 
after  presttnably  the  Senator  from 
Kfirtf  has  had  a  «^*«»»»«»  to  check  on 
that  that  unanimous-cansent  request 
will  still  be  pending  before  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BYRp.In  its  entirety? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  its  entirety.  And 
then  we  can  vUct  up  where  we  left  off. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  wfll  the 
majority  tender  yield? 

Mr.  BAKfeR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  compli- 
ment the  ihajority  leader,  and  I  think 
it  Is  a  very  deserving  compliment  that 
he  is  willing  to  withhold  his  request 
unto  tomorrow.  He  is  very  gracious  in 
doing  this. 

I  have  se«i  Mr.  Mansflrid  do  it  If 
an  agreement  was  made  and  a  Senator 
did  not  understand  the  agreement  did 
not  exerdae  the  rights  which  he  oth- 
erwise would  have  had.  I  have  seen 
him  puU  buk.  Us  request  I  have  done 


the 


thing  myself  as  majority 
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I  admire  the  majority  leader  for 
beinf  so  gracious  as  to  withhold  his  re- 
quest until  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  let  me 
make  sore  we  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  will 
the  majority  leader  yield?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  us  make  sure  we 
understand  each  other  cm  what  we  are 
dirfngthen. 

A  unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
been  entered  into.  The  Senator  from 
Mfimtanfi  has  indicated  his  incomplete 
understanding  of  it.  I  have  put  a 
second  unanimous-consent  request  to 
vitiate  that  portion  of  the  previous  re- 
quest which  deals  with  the  prohibition 
against  dividend  and  Interest  wlth- 
hidding  amendments  to  the  supple- 
mental approprli^ons  bill  and  to 
delete  the  proviso  that  would  make 
HH.  2973  pending  when  we  finish  the 
supplemental  appr(v>rlatlons  bllL 

That  Is  the  request  that  is  now  pend- 
ing. What  I  am  suggesting  is  at  this 
point  that  I  put  the  Senate  in  recess 
over  unto  tomorrow  without  the  Chair 
putting  the  question  on  my  imanl- 
mous-consent  request.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rlg^t  to  object,  I  have  been  here 
all  evening  and  I  think  the  majority 
leader  has  been  very  fair  in  keeping 
his  promise  to  the  minority  leader  to 
give  an  opportunity  free  standing  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  listened  all  evening,  and  you  can 
put  off  and  be  gradous  and  accept  all 
compliments.  I  will  object  to  vitiation 
irtiether  It  is  tonight  oi;  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  hope 
we  can  postpone  it  at  least  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will.  I  am  Just  putting 
everybody  on  notice.  I  think  you  have 
been  abundantly  clear.  I  am  opposed 
to  withholding  and  you  have  «iven  the 
opportunity  you  have  promised,  you 
have  kept  every  promise  since  you 
have  been  majority  leader  that  you 
made  on  the  floor. 

I  do  not  normally  take  time  on  the 
flow.  I  do  my  work  in  committee.  I 
very  rarely  speak.  I  very  rarely  object, 
I  very  rarely  get  involved  in  parlia- 
mentary procedures.  We  have  a  good 


unsnimous-oonsent  request  and  it  will 
be  objected  to  if  propounded  in  the 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  been  around  here 
25  years,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
worm  will  turn,  and  that  whUe  a  Soia- 
tor  may  be  dlqxMed  to  object  to  the 
kind  of  offer  the  majority  leader  has 
gradously  made,  the  time  may  cmne 
when  that  Senator  wants  the  same 
gradous  attitude  shown  toward  him. 

I  try  to  ke^  that  in  mind,  and  I 
have  learned  that  Senators  have  long 
memories.  So  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Somtor  (Mr.  Gabh),  that  I 
admire  him  for  his  forthrightneas,  for 
his  diligence,  and  dedication  to  his 
duty.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  him  what 
to  do  or  what  not  to  do.  but  I  think 
the  majority  leader  is  very  wise  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  matter  be  put  over 
tmtll  the  morning  and  to  keep  in  mind 
that  we  aU  at  some  point  in  time  or 
other  may  have  ourselves  put  in  the 
same  boat  that  Senator  Msixthkb  is  in. 
I  would  hope  my  friend.  Mr.  Oabh, 
would  at  least  think  It  over  for  the 
night 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  if  he  will  yield  for  a 
moment,  yes,  there  are  long  memories 
around  here,  and  there  are  times  when 
I  would  appreciate  some  gradousness. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  minority 
leader  or  when  he  was  majority  leader, 
so  it  has  already  been  done  to  me  at 
times,  snd  I  have  never  done  it  back. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  is 
saying— I  heard  him  say  it  was  not  di- 
rected at  the  minority  leader.  If  he  is 
he  will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mi.  GARN.  No:  I  said  very  dearly  I 
was  not  refeiTing  to  the  minority 
leader  or  the  former  majority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

BCr.  BAKER.  Bir.  President,  I  think 
we  have  been  in  session  about  an  hour 
too  long.  [Laughter.] 

I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  10  aon.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:02  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  June  9, 1983.  at  10  a.m. 
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Wtdneaday,  June  9. 19»3 


•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  RacxMs  an 
article  hy  Ambaoador  Jean  Klrkpat- 
rlck  which  appeared  In  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Mrs.  iftrtpatrl^^  writes  to  some  of 
the  most  critical  Issues  of  our  time 
concerainc  Central  America  and  UJS. 
security.  Slie  also  asics  some  questions 
which  fuUy  need  answering  by  certain 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Spnker.  it  is  no  act  of  dema- 
gocuery  to  say  that  Communist  gains 
and  acttrities  in  Central  America  and 
the  rest  of  this  hemisphere  imperil  the 
future  of  all  American  peoples.  Some 
say  thf^  antioHnmunlsm  is  unfashion- 
able, but  who  will  speak  of  fashion 
when  American  Uood  is  shed  in  de- 
fense of  American  soU?  Who  will  speak 
of  fashion  when  Texas  and  other 
border  States  beccMue  the  f  rontlines? 

The  issues  before  us  and  the  goals  of 
the  Soviet-Cuban  axis  are  not  hidden, 
nor  is  there  attonpt  by  the  leaders  in 
Moscow.  Havana,  and  Managua  to 
hide  them.  Will  this  Congress  choose 
the  Breshnev  doctrine  over  the 
Mcnuroe  Doctrine? 

Mr.  I^peaker.  the  1980's  will  not 
allow  recovery  from  the  repeated  fail- 
ures at  policy  and  will  of  the  1930'8. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  HousUm  Chronicle,  May  29. 

1983] 

Dob  CumuL  Ambuca  liAxm? 

AS  oi  raauM,  xhb  comtusun  ux  tktiiio 

TO  TABS  OVn  TBI  BimU  ISQIOII 

(By  Jevae  J.  Kirkpatrick.  XJJR.  Amhsmrtnr 
to  the  United  Nations) 

The  whole  aoenailo  aoundi  like  a  grade  B 
movte  from  the  1950b,  but  that,  alaa,  does 
not  mean  it  Is  not  true.  It's  almost  unbear- 
ably unfadiionable  to  aay  ao,  but  there  is  a 
plan  to  mate  a  communist  Central  America 
irtiidi.  if  iumiMfiil.  wtU  have  momentous 
conaequenoes  for  our  security  and  that  of 
our  European  allies,  for  Israel's  internation- 
al iM?tft*«"  and  for  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Central  AmrriHa.  So  far,  Congrem  seems 
unwlDlng  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  pre- 
vent—by means  short  of  war— these  human 
and  strategic  catastrophes. 

■van  though  a  very  vell-orianlKd  lobby 
votfcs  tndefstigably  to  confuse  the  moral. 
poUttcal  and  intellectual  questions  involved 
In  U.8.  poUcy  toward  Central  America,  there 
is  irewtiw  dartty  about  the  issues  and  the 
stakea.  Inrtnort  what  dtatingutsbcs  the  cur- 
rent drtate  about  military  and  ecopomic  aid 
for  Central  America  from  similar  disputes 


about  China.  Cuba.  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua 
to  tbat  we  have  fewer  Qlualciia  and  more  tn- 
fommtlon. 

We  know  by  now  what  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  to  and  wbat  it  intend»-tn  B  Sal- 
vadw.  Honduras.  Costa  Rlea.  New  Tock.  Je- 
rusalem. We  know  who  the  luerrfllas  in  B 
Salvador  are,  where  and  bow  they  set  their 
anus,  what  their  plans  are,  who  their 
friends  are. 

As  recently  as  July  1979  it  was  possitde  for 
American  policymakers  of  optimistic  dispo- 
sition to  suppose  that,  if  they  acted  wisely 
and  seoCTOusly,  Nicaragua  would  emerge 
from  iU  bloody  dvU  war  with  an  independ- 
ent, pluralist,  socialist,  neutralist  govern- 
ment. To  thto  end.  the  United  States  rushed 
some  $34.6  million  in  emergency  food,  medi- 
cal and  reomstruction  assistance  to  the 
FBLN  on  their  triumph,  provided  $118  mil- 
lion direct  eotmomic  assistance  in  the  subse- 
quent 18  months  and  assisted  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  securing  some  $283  million  from 
multilateral  lending  institutions  (an  amount 
almost  double  the  amount  the  Somoaa  gov- 
ernment had  received  in  the  preceding  20 
yean).  But  before  the  Charter  adminlstratitm 
left  office  in  January  1981,  the  decision  was 
made  that  Nicaragua  no  longer  met  VJB.  re- 
quirements for  assistance,  its  pattern  of  in- 
ternal repression  and. external  aggression 
being  alresdy  clear.  And  during  the  subse- 
quent two  years,  Nicaragua's  facade  of 
democratic  intentions  and  national  inde- 
pendence has  been  not  ripped  off.  but  cast 
aside. 

Everyone  who  cares  to  know  now  under- 
stands that  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  imposed  a  new  dictatorship:  that  It  has 
refused  to  hold  the  elections  it  promised: 
that  it  has  seised  control  of  all  media  except 
a  l<»e  newspaper  that  it  subjects  to  heavy 
censorship:  that  it  denied  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
right  to  say  Ifass  on  television  during  Holy 
Week:  that  it  insulted  the  pope:  that  it  has 
stifled  the  private  sector  and  Independent 
trade  unions,  attadted  the  opposition, 
driven  the  Misklto  Indians  out  of  their 
homelands— burning  their  villages,  destroy- 
ing their  crops,  forcing  them  into  exile  or 
into  involuntary  internment  in  camps  far 
from  hune. 

Persons  interested  in  such  questions  un- 
derstand, too.  that  Nicaragua's  rulers  have 
introduced  into  the  country  many  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  teachers,  trainers  and  super- 
visors, Induding  at  least  2,000  military  ad- 
visers. The  SandJboista  rulers  have  denied 
their  international  supporters  the  comforts 
of  ambiguity.  They  have  explained  who 
their  friends  are  and  what  convictions  guide 
them. 

From  Moscow  and  Managua  they  have  an- 
nounced their  principles:  "We  guide  our- 
selves by  the  scientific  doctrines  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  Mandst-Leninism."  Minister  of 
Defmae  Humberto  Ortega  explained  to  his 
army. 

"Marxtom-Lenlntam  to  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Sandintota  ideology."  said  another 
member  of  the  junta.  Victor  Ttrado  Lopes. 
They  have  issued  a  new  stamp  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Karl  Marx  and  excerpU  from  the 
CommunUt  Manifuto. 


Nicaragua's  lesdets  sie  dans  with 
bllng.  They  sie  praud  of  tbsir  id 
proud  of  their  monopoly  of  powar.  praod  of 
their  huge  new  BiiUtaiy  force  (wbldi  Ims  no 
peer  in  the  region),  proud  of  tbsir  rols  tai 
Central  America's  gaenfUa  wsr.  praod  of 
their  string  of  suBBesses  in  intsmstionsl  dl- 
pkmsey.  Those  suocsssas  sre  isavnsalve:  a 
seat  on  the  U  Jf .  Security  Council,  a  stymied 
regional  diplflmatlr  initiative,  oontinnsd 
support  from  the  SodsUst  Intematlansl 
and  a  resounding  victory  at  the  Ddbi 
Summit  of  the  Non-Allgned  Movement. 
Proud  too  of  their  friends,  indudinr.  Libya, 
the  Palestine  Uberation  Oigsnlsafinn  and. 
of  course.  Cuba,  their  ooostsnt  companion. 

Such  conferences  sre  but  one  msnifesta- 
tion  of  the  Jiurta's  vocation  for  public  db>lo- 
maey.  Other  examples  may  be  observed  on 
UjS.  television  and.  especially,  at  the  United 
Nations  where,  with  daallng  chutvah.  m- 
caragua's  leaden  recently  prsasurt  their 
i^tm^nii  for  immunity  from  attaA  by  antl- 
Sandlntota  NIcaraguans,  at  the  same  time 
tbey  stepped  up  support  for  Salvador's  guer- 
rillas. 

The  character  of  B  Salvador's  guerrilla 
struggle  to  no  more  ambiguous  than  that  of 
Nicaragua's  government.  Since  the  elections 
of  March  1982,  nobody  even  iwetends  that 
the  niUf  guerrilla  organisation  enjoys 
popular  support,  to  "really"  a  bunch  of 
agrarian  reformers,  or  a  coallttoo  that 
would,  if  victorious,  usher  in  a  more  perfect 
democracy. 

The  fictions  with  which  communist  insur- 
gents have  ccmventiooally  clothed  their  oon- 
quest  of  power  are  not  available  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  FMUr.  The  pretense  that  the 
vtrtM  to  an  indigenous  guerrilla  movement 
without  significant  foreign  support  has  also 
been  largely  abandoned.  Too  many  truck- 
loatto,  planeloads,  boatloads  of  arms  from 
Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  the  Eastern  bloc  have 
been  found:  too  many  documents  have  been 
captxired.  too  many  pictures  taken,  too 
many  bold  announcements  made  from  Ma- 
nagua. The  facts  about  the  FMLM  are  un- 
derstood by  people  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions. It  to  a  professiansl  guerrilla  operation 
directed  from  w«w«»«mw<  and  control  oenten 
in  Nicaragua,  armed  with  Soviet  bloc  arms 
delivered  through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  bent 
on  establishing  in  B  Salvador  the  kind  of 
one-party  dictatorship  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  tbat  already  exists  in  Nicaragua. 

There  has,  moreover,  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion among  them  of  "revolution  without 
frontiers,"  of  "liberating"  and  "unifying" 
Central  America,  so  many  threats  to  Hondu- 
ras, so  much  bullying  of  Costa  Rica  and 
guerrlUa  activity  in  OuatemaU  that  it  to 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  the  regional  char- 
acter of  Sovlet-cniban-mcaraguan  goals. 

Tet  to  be  fully  faced  to  the  relevance  of 
these  small,  poor  nations  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus  to  the  United  States,  or 
the  importance  of  Caribbean  sea  lanes  to 
the  Western  alliance.  Neither  to  the  extoit 
of  the  Soviet  investment-military,  econom- 
ic, cultural— In  thto  hemiapbere  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  very  reluctantly,  most  serious 
observen  have  come  to  acknowledge  that, 
yea.  the  area's  location  gives  it  a  certain  ir- 
reducible relevance  to  our  national  taitoest 


•  This  "ballet' 


tymboi  identific*  ttaumena  or  iiHcrtiam  which  are  noc  spoken  by  die  Mceobcr  on  die  floor. 


These  ssrtoiai  d 
way  tbsRssgsn 
ttas  Iswic.  wsy 
Bfisnt  of  B  Mlvsdat;  bat  tbsy 
^TlM  ^•"•"'f-'*'*  notsd  iseantty  that  "the 
•km'  of  B  flslvador  eoOld  bs  a  Isthsl  for- 
eign pblley  blow  for  Amsttoa."  Hw  New  Re- 
pubUe  made  a  siBilsr  obssrvatkn. 

TUsre  to  s|io  a  grawtaig,  if  gradgtaig.  so- 
knoirtsdiBisft  tbst  BMiiwy-l&  the  fHiB  of 
^ijt^^MBiifa'  aim  mUttaiy  sssistanes-^  quite 
probably  the  key  to  the  vlshlBy  of  the  re- 
glon^  non-ooBBmunlst 
two  top  aids  of  previous 
tstratloiM.  0^  a  f onner 
of  state,  wrote  tai  tbe  New  Toik 
^ne  tbat 'iiie  area  to  of  ~ 
pobtieal  tanportanoe  to  tbs  Utatted  Statea." 
so  tbat  "to  ttop  Amsriesn  aid  wookl  be  to 
deliver— yes.  deliver— B  Sslvador  taito  tbe 
hsndi  of  a  stwrTUla  movesssBt  tbat  to  sUlsd 
extensUy  With  America's  adveiasrles  snd 
cspable  itseW  of  tbe  greatest  brutsUty."  It 
advised  tbat  "abandonment  to  an  option 
tbat  Demoemto  should  reiset.'' 

Tet  If  few  bi  or  out  of  Congress  advocated 
outright  abandonment,  a  good  many  srgned 
for  sudi  little  assiitanoe  on  such  niggardly 
teniM  tbat  the  effect  to  almost  sure  to  be 
thesaane. 

An  official  of  the  Soviet  foreign  ottioe. 
Vadlm  «»g«^^"i  reiterated  the  late  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  BreshneVs  tbreat  to  taistsll 
nudear  mtotfni  tai  the  Western  Hemtophere 
five  mtaiutea  from  the  Utalted  States.  And  a 
member  of  tbe  Ntoarsguan  Junta  snnrnmoBd 
that,  if  asked,  hto  govenunent  would  consid- 
er Installing  Soviet  nudear  missiles  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

In  Managiia.  Nk»raguan  offleato  made 
dear  their  tetermlnation  to  continue  sup- 
port for  rtvolutlon  in  Central  America 
while,  at  exactly  tbe  same  tkne.  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nations  dwnanded 
IHoteetion  Oom  an  taitemal  taiBursency. 

Meanwhlls.  the  DemoaraUc  majority  on 
the  iMttn  American  subcommittee  of  the 
House  ComSiittee  on  Foreign  Affain  acted 
to  deny  the  democratically  eiected  govern- 
ment of  B  Salvador  the  miUtsiy  ssslstance 
it  needs  to  ktave  off  a  wdl-snned  and  ad- 
vised Maixigt  Insurgency  and.  stanultaneous- 
ly.  to  deny  ^  democratic  mcaraguan  insur- 
gency sny  support  sgataist  a  lepiesslvt.  sg- 
greasive  Marxist  govonment— thou^  the 
dear  effect  of  such  a  policy  wouM  be  to 
make  the  United  States  'the  enforcer  of 
Breshnev's  doctrine  of  irreversible  commu- 
nist revolution. 

If.  as  often  suggested,  tbe  '"tHetnam  Syn- 
drome" exiOatais  the  extraonUnary  reluc- 
tance of  America's  political  dass  to  provide 
urgently  needed  sssistanee  to  endangered 
friendly  govemmenta  in  an  area  of  dear  na- 
tional intersst.  tai  what  does  tbat  syndrome 
omsistT  ObVioosly,  the  metnam  experience 
did  not  make  us  isolationist.  The  UdS.  gov- 
ernment Issues,  with  tbe  full  consent  of 
Congress,  a'  foreign  policy  tbat  taivtdves  us 
In  tbe  affain  of  four  contincnta  We  support 
a  large  standing  army  and  huge  defense  es- 
tablislunent.  We  station  troops  tai  remote 
Idaoea,  provide  biUions  ot  dollsn  tai  econom- 
ic snd  military  iirr'Ttf"'*  to  govemmoite  of 
an  sorta  tai  Ada.  Africa  and  tbe  Middle  East 
Ndtho'  the  moral  nor  mOttaiy  miagivtaigs 
expressed  with  regard  to  Central  America 
are  evident  with  regard  lo  these  other  re- 
gions. 

Nobody  tslks  about  slippery  slopes  when 
we  rush  weapons  to  ThaOsnd.  tratawn  to 
Lebanon  or  economic  aid  to  Africa  or  Asia. 
WhyT 

Why  to  Congress  so  much  more  rductant 
to  assist  an  imperfect  democratic  govem- 
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dearty  important  to  our  national  In- 
tban  mudi  l^as  perfect  govemmenta 
insaon  reoMite  regions? 

Whst  to  it  tbat  Central  America  has  tai 
««——«"  with  Vietnam  that  so  repda  Uber- 
sisris  it  Jwt  tbe  nature  of  the  conteat-tbe 
Caet  that,  in  both,  wdl-finanoed  communist 
gaaRiUa  movcmento  have  aimultaneoualy. 
targeted  the  existing  government  snd  iriiat 
to  inwy^^iiy  esUed  "worid  public  opinion'7 

la  it  beeauae  lobbiea  of  tbe  left  have  man- 
aged, in  both  cases,  to  make  the  antl-oom- 
mnnist  aide  seem  unbesrably  unfasbion- 
auer 

Ood  knows  there  are  paralleto  enough  in 
tbe  pubUe  dtoniaalftn  of  Vietnam  and  Cen- 
tral America.  In  both  cases,  wdl-mnehestrat- 
ed  international  rampaigns  have  focused 
infirHfalT  on  the  political  and  moral  fafl- 
Inga  of  the  government.  And  in  B  Salvador, 
as  in  inetnsm.  the  introduction  of  elections 
snd  leforms.  the  reduction  of  human  rl^ta 
abuses  and  omruption  have  proved  not  to 
have  mudi  effect  on  the  drumbeat  of  critl- 
In  B  Salvador,  as  in  IHetnam,  Con- 
caUs  the  VS.  commitment  into  doubt 
ftom  quarter  to  quarter,  "certification"  to 
"oettifleatlon,"  undermintav  the  confidence 
of  vulnerable  allies  in  our  reliability  and 
their  viability. 

As  with  Vietnam,  doubt  to  continuously 
voiced  about  whether  the  government  of  El 
Salvador,  which  stnig^es  mightily  to  satis- 
fy American  demands,  to  morally  worthy  of 
American  apmoval  or  even  of  survivaL 

But  there  are  a  few  crucial  differences 
too.  and  those  differences  involve  what  we 
know  and  i^m  we  know  it.  Not  only  do  we 
know  who  B  Salvador's  FMLN  is,  when  we 
didnt  know  who  the  Viet  Cong  were,  we 
know  now  who  the  Viet  Ck>ng  were,  how 
they  came  down  from  the  North  (20,000  in 
the  eariy  yean  alone),  how  they  were  sup- 
plied, how  Western  public  opinion  was  ma- 
nipulsted  into  believtaig  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  created  by  decision  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  was  a 
spontaneous    product   of    "deeper"   social 
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We  know  too  atx>ut  human  rights  under 
the  new  Vietnamese  regime,  about  the  labor 
camps  and  mass  deportations.  We  know  the 
Viet  Cong  did  not  establish  a  broad-based 
government  or  a  socialist  democracy.  We 
know  what  happmed— and  to  still  happen- 
ing—in  Cambodia.  We  do  not  enjoy  thinking 
much  about  these  matters,  but  we  know 
about  them,  just  as  surely  as  we  Imow  the 
characta-  and  the  stakes  of  the  contest  in 
Central  America. 

The  crucial  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  Central  America  is  not  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  that  is  important.  The  cru- 
cial difference  to  that  the  Ck>ngress  that  cut 
off  aid  to  Vietnam  could  say  it  did  not  guess 
what  would  follow.* 
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Shniiman,  my  adopted  Prisoner  of 
Conadence  in  the  Sovtet  Unkm. 

In  19T7,  Simon  Shnirman's  fizit  ap- 
pUeation  for  emigration  to  Iscad  from 
the  Soviet  Unkm  was  denied  on  the 
pretext  that  he  had  not  worked  long 
enough  to  oompensate  for  his  State 
educatiraL  A  year  lata*.  Shnlimaa  wag 
drafted  by  the  Soviet  army.  Because 
he  was  seeking  petmisakm  to  emigrate, 
Shnirman  refused  to  Jtrtn  the  military, 
an  action  whicih  led  to  his  bring  sen- 
tenced, at  tbe  age  of  20,  to  2M  yearn  of 
priscm  <m  charges  of  draft  evasion. 

UpcHi  his  release  from  a  labor  camp 
in  Novembo-  1980,  Simim  Shnirman 
resumed  his  strug^for  permissiim  to 
emigrate.  In  the  fall  of  1982.  as  before, 
Shnirman's  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Uni(m  led  to  his  refusal  to  serve  in  the 
Soviet  army.  Once  again.  Shnirman 
was  arrested  on  draft  evasicm  charges. 
While  in  custody  awaiting  trial,  he  re- 
ceived brutal  treatment,  sustaining  in- 
juries serious  enough  to  require  his 
hospitalization. 

After  his  release  from  the  hospital. 
Shnirman  began  serving  a  3-year 
prison  term  in  a  labor  camp  in  the 
Ukrainian  city  of  ^Hnnitsa.  Presum- 
ably, he  is  there  presently,  though  his 
exact  status  is  uncertain— neither  his 
wife  nor  his  mother  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  him  since  February. 

Simon  Shnirman's  nightmare  is 
tragically  common  among  Soviet  Jews. 
Soviet  emigration  policies,  always  dis- 
graceful, have  become  even  more  ap- 
palling in  recent  years.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 3  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  only  2.670  were  allowed 
to  emigrate  in  1982.  a  95-percent  drop 
from  the  paltry  figure  of  just  3  years 
ago.* 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  MKW  YORK 
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Wednesday.  June  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  proud  and  honored  to  Join 
in  this  year's  congressional  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  plight  of  Simon 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCORSni 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPBESEHTATIVES 

WiedTiesday.  June  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I,  accom- 
panied by  the  respected  ranlung  mi- 
nority member  of  my  subcommittee 
(Mr.  M(X>RHEAD),  introduce  the  Feder- 
al Courts  Civil  Priorities  Act.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1982,  the  97th  Congress, 
imanimously  by  voice  vote,  passed  vir- 
tually identical  legislation.  That  legis- 
lation was  sponsored  by  the  then-rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Railsback),  who  although 
departed  from  the  scene  still  deserves 
much  credit  for  pushing  the  idea  to 
the  legislative  fore.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  failed  to  act  and  the  bill  is  still  « 
before  us  today. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
peals virtually  all  provisions  expedit- 
ing civil  cases  in  the  Federal,  district,, 
and  circuit  courts.  The  proposed  legls- 
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latlon  pennitB  the  courts  to  eatabllsh 
the  order  of  hewlnc  for  certain  etrll 
•ctkioi. 

It  is  oivisioned  that  if  s  court  wants 
to  set  its  own  priorities  by  rule,  it  wiU 
fall  under  the  residual  responsibility 
of  tbe  approiviate  Judicial  councO  of 
the  circuit.  Pursuant  to  a  law  passed 
by  the  90th  Congress  which  became 
effective  <m  October  1. 1981— thejudi- 
dal  councils  must  make  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  mders  for  the  effec- 
tive and  expeditious  administration  of 
Justice  within  their  circuits.  This  gives 
the  circuit  councils  residual  authority 
to  expedite  certain  types  of  cases 
within  their  dreults.  The  pnvosed 
legislation  also  jwovldes  that  where 
good  cause  is  shown  a  matter  can  be 
expedited  by  an  individual  Judge  or 
court.  Last,  the  bill  authorises  the  Ju- 
dicial Ccmf erenoe  of  the  United  States 
to  modify  rules  adopted  by  the  courts 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  civil 
acUoDS  are  heard  and  determined,  in 
order  to  establish  consistency  among 
the  Judicial  dreults. 

The  biU  does  not  affect  existing  pri- 
orities in  criminal  cases,  ss  codified  in 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act.  in  rule  50  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
and  in  rule  9<b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  App^te  Procedure.  Likewise,  sev- 
eral provisions  that  inv<dve  collateral 
attadcs— through  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus— on  federally  imposed  criminal 
sentences  and  contempt  orders  for  re- 
fusal to  testify  are  left  untotiched.  In 
reality,  these  types  of  cases  are  quasi- 
crimbul  in  nature.  Last,  as  Is  present 
practice,  acticms  for  temporary  injunc- 
tive relief  will  continue  to  receive  pri- 
ority treatment. 

The  genesis  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  in  a  resolution  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  dated  February  1977. 
In  a  report  of  the  ABA  ^ledal  C(Hn- 
mittee  on  Coordination  of  Judicial  Im- 
provements—the committee  that  rec- 
ommended the  resolution— the  ration- 
ale for  the  legislsiion  is  bluntly  stated: 

The  average  pnetldng  lawyer  with  a  dvU 
ease  on  sc4>eal  to  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
would  be  astonlshwl  If  he  were  told  that  hl> 
appeal  will  never  be  heard.  The  word  has 
not  yet  «rMd  far.  but.  for  the  average  dvU 
case,  that  ti  exactly  the  situation  in  some 
Circuits,  and  will  soon  be  true  In  othen. 
The  reason?  A  mass  of  eases  required  by 
statute  to' receive  priority  heartnc  is  docket- 
ed ahead  of  hia,  and  more  arc  beinc  added 
faster  than  the  r¥ls».ln»  ones  can  be  han- 
dled. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  its  Committee  cm  Co- 
cntlination  of  Judicial  Improvements 
for  acting  as  a  catalyst  in  this  area. 

Staff  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  wortdng  with  legis- 
lative cotmsel.  the  American  Law  Divl- 
skm  of  tbe  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  Admlnlitntlve  Office  of  the  UJB. 
Courts,  have  located  almost  100  dvfl 
statutea  that  aeeiml  stxne  sort  of  pri- 
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ority  treatment  in  the  courts  in  which 
the  re^ective  matters  are  brought. 
These  dvfl  priorities  range  from  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungtdde,  and  Bo- 
denticide  Act  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act;  from  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  to  the  Federal  Sugar  Act; 
fmn  the  Central  Idaho  Wfldemess 
Act  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act. 

An  examination  of  all  the  priorities 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  indelible 
Impression  that  the  creation  of  a  stat- 
utory priority  by  Congress  is  not  done 
pursuant  to  a  legislative  finding  that 
the  matter  is  more  important  than 
other  matters  which  become  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  Rather,  it  is  done  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  by  drafters  of  legisla- 
tion who  are  trying  to  get  the  best 
treatment  for  their  biU's  subject 
matter.  Often  after  years  of  hearings, 
much  debate,  and  weeks  of  marinip. 
legislative  subcommittees  become  con- 
vinced that  a  particular  matter  raises 
the  most  important  Issues  facing  this 
country.  As  a  consequence,  a  statutory 
dvfl  priority  is  created  and  a  matter 
f  Ued  in  Federal  court  presumably  gets 
better  calendar  treatment  than  other 
kinds  of  cases.  In  this  manner.  Seed 
Act  cases  get  preferential  treatment 
over  most  securities,  banking,  or  dvU 
rights  cases,  which  historically  have 
not  been  accorded  priorities. 

In  addition,  now  that  there  are  so 
many  priorities,  with  no  cross-refer- 
encing between  them.  It  is  impossible 
for  consdentious  courts  to  determine 
fairly  and  rationally  how  to  assign  cal- 
endar priorities.  Some  of  the  priorities 
are  mutually  contradictory,  each  man- 
dating that  matters  falling  within  a 
certain  category  be  heard  before  any 
other  case. 

The  numerous  dvil  priorities  have 
caused  grave  problems  in  the  larger 
circuits.  Although  Congress,  through 
legislation  drafted  by  my  subcommit- 
tee, recently  split  the  existing  fifth 
circuit  into  two  autonomous  circuits, 
in  terms  of  caseload,  the  two  new  cir- 
cuits still  wiU  be  among  the  largest  In 
the  country.  In  the  large  circuits— in 
particular  the  ninth  circuit— the 
dodiet  becomes  so  crowded  with  crimi- 
nal and  priority  dvil  cases  that  for 
matters  without  priority  status  the 
possibility  of  never  being  heard  be- 
comes a  staik  reality.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, in  order  to  move  on  nonpriority 
cases,  the  circuit  must  ignore  the  ex- 
press mandate  of  Congress  and  ignore 
priority  cases.  In  both  drcumstanoes. 
dtisen  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  is  lessened,  either  be- 
cause of  inordinate  delays  in  nonprior- 
ity cases  or  because  of  faUure  to  re- 
spect the  mandates  of  a  dvfl  priority. 

The  bill  is  not  only  drafted  to  ad- 
dress past  problraas  but  to  reduce  the 
pnWeration  of  priorities  in  the 
future.  By  stating  that.  "Notwith- 
standing any  law  to  the  contrary,  each 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  deter- 
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mine  the  order  in  wtikSx  dvfl  actfooa 
are  heard  and  determined  •  •  •,"  the 
legislation  eliminates  dvfl  expedttinc 
requirements,  indwding  those  that  ate 
not  explicitly  rq^ealed.  Further,  this 
drafting  technique  creates  a  ptesump- 
Uon  that  all  priorttlea  passed  In  the 
future  should  be  placed  in  28  U.S.C. 
1857.  Other  committees  which  want  to 
create  priorities  will  have  to  amend 
UUe  38.  and  this  presumably  wfll  stim- 
ulate Joint  and/or  sequential  referrals 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Then,  the  Judiciary  Committee  can 
ififtintmin  a  more  centralised  and  ra- 
tional control  than  has  existed  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  not 
only  are  we  struggling  to  solve  the 
problem  but  we  also  are  fighting  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  worse.  Already, 
in  this  Congress  a  number  of  bills  re- 
ported by  committees  other  than  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary  have  been 
found  to  contain  dvfl  expediting  provi- 
sions. In  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide, 
these  biUs  are  being  scqumtially  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
an  amicable  drafting  solution  to  the 
problem  cannot  be  worked  out.  I— 
working  In  dose  cooperation  with  my 
chairman  (Mr.  Rooiho)— intend  to 
seek  amendments  to  each  and  every 
bill  striking  the  obnoxious  language. 
Hopefully,  my  colleagues  on  other 
c(»nmlttees  will  see  that  they  are  only 
making  a  problem  worse,  rather  than 
serving  their  own  constituendes. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  already  garnered 
substantial  support  in  the  legal  and  Ju- 
dicial communities.  In  addition  to 
being  supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  It  has  attracted  support 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  Toric  As  observed  by 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Timothy  J.  Finn,  Office  of  Legal 
Policy,  in  support  of  the  legislation 
during  a  hearing  before  my  subcom- 
mittee: 

We  believe  that  all  but  the  most  clearly 
necessary  and  Justifiable  priority  prorlslona 
should  be  revoked  and  replaced  with  a 
stncle  standard  which  the  courts  can  apply 
to  all  cases  to  detennlne  the  need  for  expe- 
dition. Tbe  courts  are.  In  general.  In  the 
best  position  to  determine  the  need  for  ex- 
pedition in  the  dreumstancea  of  any  par- 
ticular case,  to  weigh  the  relative  needs  of 
various  cases  on  their  dockets,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  order  of  bearing  that  treats  all  liti- 
gants most  fairly.  litigants  who  can  persua- 
sively assert  that  there  Is  a  special  public  or 
private  Interest  In  expeditious  treatment  of 
their  case  will  be  able  to  use  the  general  ex- 
pedition provision  provided  In  (this  bill)  to 
the  same  effect  as  existing  priority  provl- 
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my  oolleafuee— Just  as  they  have  done 
in  the  psBt— to  support  this  needed 
leglalatioii» 


PREBIDSNT  REAQAN-fiTICK  TO 
TODR  EARLIER  OUNS 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 


In  condusion.  this  bill  is  cost  effec- 
tive (both  in  terms  of  saving  money 
snd  in  terms  of  conserving  finite  Judi- 
cial resources);  it  is  rooted  in  strong 
policy  and  constitutional  turf;  and  it  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  urge 


or 

IH  THB  BOVBi  or 

WMnesdaK  June  S,  IMS 
•  Mr.  Mc^NALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  too  bird  for  students  of  history  to 
realise  that  this  Nation  is  headed 
down  the  same  disastnnis  road  as  Uie 
Roman  RepubUc  Probably  the  best 
treatise  en  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Republic  by  a  omtemporary 
writer  was  Taylor  CaldweU's  "Pfllar  of 
Iron."  Passages  in  that  book  starkly  fl- 
lustrate  eecact  parallels  to  the  detolo- 
rating  Roman  RepubUc  and  the  Re- 
public of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Evidently  I  am  not  alone  in  making 
that  comparison.  I  Just  utilized  a  dif- 
ferent source.  Ronald  Reagan,  using 
another  author,  and  befwe  he  became 
President^  made  the  same  comparison 
in  a  radio  broadcast  on  Sn>tember  5. 
1978.  He  utflized  H.  J.  Heskefl.  author 
of  "The  New  Deal  in  Old  Rome." 

On  May  18,  1983.  in  the  Cohosxs- 
siOHAL  RjfcOHD  ou  page  12981, 1  pointed 
out  that  gocordlng  to  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute, it  is  estimated  that  100,000  so 
called  noaprof  it  institutions  are  recdv- 
ing  gratuities  from  the  public  trough  to 
t^e  tune  of  $40  bflllon  annually.  If 
this  Nation  is  not  to  take  the  route  of 
"Old  Rome,"  it  is  high  time  that  this 
body  fulfill  its  responsibflity  and  halt 
the  madness  of  which  Taykv  Caldwell. 
H.  J.  HBskell,  and  Ronald  Reagan 
speak  and  write.  Halting  $40  bflllon  to 
organisatkons  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  believe  in  would  be  a  good 
beginning.  The  September  5.  1978, 
broadcast  of  Ronald  Reagan  follows: 

Ba^  In  1939  an  amateur  historian,  H.  J. 
Hf^fc*>ii.  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  wrote  a  book  called.  "The 
New  Deal  In  Old  Rome."  The  idea  for  the 
book  came  to  him  when  he  and  his  wife 
wvTt  touring  Europe  in  pre-Worid  War  n 
days.  They  drove  over  a  RoBun-bullt  bridge 
In  Southern  France  that  towered  1<5  feet  in 
the  air.  It  was  also  an  aqueduct  And  almost 
2.000  years  after  its  oonstructlon.  that  aque- 
duct is  stii  carrying  wato-. 

HeskeU  wondoed  how  a  dviUntion  that 
could  build  such  wonden  could  simply  dis- 
appear into  the  dustbin  of  history,  and  thus 
a  book  was  bom. 

Rome.  With  a  populatioo  of  about  one  mil- 
lion, received  380  miUioo  gaUoos  of  water  a 
day  through  11  great  aqueducts  for  its  sev- 
wal  hun£ed  swimming  pools.  856  publie 
baths  and  1S.000  fountains.  Bven  thoutfi 
there  was  no  printing  press,  books  were 
plentiful,  and  Room  alone  numliered  38 
publie  librariea.  Robbsd  bouses  had  indoor 
plumbing  with  flush  toilets.  We  can  envy  a 
Httle  tbe  Roman  postal  system  that  ex- 
tended ntath  into  Europe  and  south  to 
Mgyfit  and  guaranteed  safe  ddlvery.  Roman 
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Jorttee  made  poasilrie  maeh  things  as  com- 
mercial oontraets.  property  laws,  marriage 
and  dtaratoe,  wIDs,  trusts,  et  cetera. 

We've  inherited  eoniethhig  not  necessarily 
the  best  of  Rome.  Quintus.  younger  brother 
of  dooo,  didnt  think  his  lirother  was  a 
tough-enough  pditldan,  so  he  wrote  a 
HMiHtinnit  to  guide  him.  He  said  that,  quote, 
a  flattering  manner,  wrong  In  other  walks  of 
life,  was  Indlspensalde  in  seeing  public 
oftloe.  unquote.  And  he  urged  that.  If  possi- 
ble, one  should  attempt  to  get  a  scandal 
started  against  an  opponent. 

But  It  was  in  the  growth  of  government 
Intervention  that  we  should  find  a  warning. 
They  set  Interest  rates,  devalued  the  curren- 
cy, created  a  wheat  subsidy  and  then 
dumped  irtieat  on  the  market.  There  were 
extemlve  puliUc  works,  like  our  New  Deal 
WPA;  a  welfare  system  and  food  stamps.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  they  had  a  depression  and 
created  a  home  loan  ooiporation.  an  agricul- 
tural adjustment  administration  which 
plowed  undo-  half  the  grapes  to  stop  over- 
production of  wine,  and  their  iMsic  coin,  the 
denarius,  sank  lower  and  towa  In  purchas- 
ing power.  They,  of  course.  dIdnt  have 
jptrbMat  press  money,  but  they  tncreaaed 
the  money  supply  by  adding  ooppo-  to  sUver 
In  the  dourius.  It  went  from  94  pooent 
silver  to  only  3/100  of  one  percent  In 
Rome's  final  days.  They  even  tried  wage 
and  price  controls,  with  a«>ital  punishmoit 
for  violators.  But  even  then  they  didn't 
wmk  as  they  don't  woik  now. 

By  that  time,  govemmoit  in  Rome  had 
broui^t  commerce  and  industry  to  a  halt 
with  confiscatory  taxation  and  a  network  of 
regulations. 

In  his  dosing  lines.  Hedcell  did  not  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  parallel  as  to  the  safe  limits 
of  modem  government  spending,  but  be  did 
say.  "It  Is  possible  to  involve  destructive  tax- 
ation with  the  dangers  of  lnflation."e 
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SPECIAL  RECOONTTION  FOR 
BRAVE  AMERICAN  80li3IER8 


REPEAL  OF  ALL  WITHHOLDING 
MAY  BE  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO' 
FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  House  wisely  and  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  repeal  the  withholding 
requirements  on  interest  and  dividend 
InctHue.  But  the  arguments  never 
reached  the  question  of  whether  we 
ought  to  have  withholding  of  any 
type. 

Unfortunately,  American  taxpayers 
do  not  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  A 
good  portion  of  their  wages  are  sent  to 
Washington  without  their  ever  seeing 
the  money.  This  results  in  public  ac- 
ceptance that  it's  not  their  money,  but 
the  Oovemment's. 

Not  so.  If  American  wage  earners 
would  receive  aU  of  the  money  they 
earned  and  then  have  to  give  back  a 
portion  in  taxes,  I  strongly  suspect 
that  they  will  care  a  great  deal  more 
about  how  much  ia  taken  and  how  it  is 
q;>ent  This  might  be  the  only  way  to 
ever  restore  sense  to  coneressional 
budget  and  fiscal  policies.* 


HON.  NAl^  L  JOHNSON 

or  conncncDT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BSPBBSBBTATIVBi 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1983 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  individuals  more  deserving  of 
QDedal  recognition  than  those  brave 
American  soldiers  who  have  suffered 
devastating  injuries  resulting  in  paral- 
ysis and  permanent  disabUlty.  Few 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  this  country  and 
all  that  we  as  a  nation  hold  so  dear. 

It  is  tha«f ore  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  momrat  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 258,  a  measure  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MoAKUET),  designating  August  3, 
1983,  as  "National  Paralyzed  Veterans 
RecMDgnition  Day."  While  enactment  of 
this  legiidation  would  serve  to  pay  na- 
tional tribute  to  the  extreme  sacrifices 
made  by  paralyzed  veterans,  sacrifices 
that  they  continue  to  make,  the  bill 
also  recognizes  the  significant  gains 
veterans  have  made  in  overcoming 
their  disabilities  and  pursuing  prodtic- 
tive  lives,  further  contributing  to  soci- 
ety, and  the  OHumon  good. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  particularly  the 
Hospital  and  Health  Care  Subcommit- 
tee, I  am  directly  involved  in  oversee- 
ing issues  that  affect  paralyzed  veter- 
ans, such  as  the  medical  care  provided 
by  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers  at  VA 
medical  faculties.  This  past  February, 
I  attended  the  dedication  ceremony  of 
the  new  barrier-free  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America  buUdlng  in  downtown 
Washington  and  was  impressed  by 
that  organization's  continued  commit- 
ment and  enhanced  ability  to  serve 
the  special  needs  of  paralyzed  veterans 
throughout  the  country. 

The  designation  of  August  3, 1983,  as 
"National  Paralyzed  Veterans  Recog- 
nition Day,"  along  with  the  planned 
issue  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  on  the  same  day,  will  supp<Ht 
the  PVA's  efforts  by  successfully  dem- 
onstra^^ing  the  Nation's  concern  and 
appreciation  to  paralyzed  veterans 
who  have  sacrificed  themselves  for 
their  country  so  courageously.* 


OUR  FORGOTTEN  WIDOWS 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OrCOLOKADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  reintroduced  my 
"forgotten  widows"  bill  to  correct  in- 
equities in  the  Reserve  components 
survivor   benefit   plan.   My   measure 
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would  penntt  pajrnient  of  an  annuity 
to  marfMBm  ^wuaea  of  mflltanr  rmerr- 
Ma  who  were  dtgfUe  for  retired  pay. 
but  who  died  between  1972  and  1078 
bef oce  rearhtng  age  60. 

PubUe  Law  M-4».  enacted  In  1972. 
aOoved  menriMn  of  the  Reaervea  and 
tbe  National  Guard  to  Join  the  Re- 
aenre  eomponenta  survivor  benefit 
plan.  However,  if  theae  memben  died 
after  attaining  aervloe  eligiUlity  but 
prior  to  reodiiiw  age  00.  thdr  spouses 
coidd  not  receive  any  portion  of  their 
annuity.  The  law  was  dianged  In  1978 
to  correct  this  Inequity,  but  It  only  ap- 
plied to  icaervists  wlio  died  after  1978. 
My  liffl  would  allow  those  families  of 
eligible  Reserve  service  members  or  re- 
tirees who  died  between  1972  and  1978 
to  reodve  a  portion  of  the  annuity. 

My  blU  also  cffn^Tui  the  following 
provislaos: 

Covers  families  of  reservists  who  die 
during  the  long  delay  between  qualifi- 
cation for  retired  pay  and  not  notifica- 
tion of  eUgUrillty  for  this  boiefit: 

Changes  the  present  method  of  cal- 
culating the  cost  of  the  annuity  to  the 
Indtvldual.  so  that  the  retiree  does  not 
pay  an  yirffTT*— '  amount  for  his  survi- 
vor benefit  plan: 

Authorises  payment  of  an  annuity  to 
the  dependent  children  of  an  Aimed 
Forces  member  who  dies  on  active 
duty  after  reaching  eligibility  for  re- 
tired pay.  If  there  is  no  eligible  spouse. 

On  AinU  27.  1983.  Senator  Snoii 
TRDaMom  Introduced  a  companion 
measure.  8. 1149.  In  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  removing  these 
inequities  from  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  and  will  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 
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In  response  to  theae  assertions,  I 
state,  from  medflc  experience,  that  I 
am  v«y  much  aware  that  other  pro- 
grams exist  which  assist  veterans  In 
the  Job  market  In  fact,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Busimas.  which  I  am  a 
member,  recently  marked  up  SBA  au- 
thoriitaig  legislation  that  Included  a 
$30  million  fund  to  provide  loans  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  want  to  get 
new  businesses  off  the  ground.  This 
new  program  is  Impmtant  to  the  veter- 
an community.  However,  it  It  designed 
to  meet  a  spedfic  need  of  the  veteran 
business  person— the  need  for  startup 
capltaL  These  funds  are  geared  toward 
businesses  that  have  special  ci«>ltal 
needs  but  have  trouble  finding  the  re- 
quired funds.  The  program  fills  in  for 
the  lack  of  establislied  records  and 
contacts  within  the  American  business 
community.  This  fulfills  a  serious  need 
but  this  kind  of  capital  assistance  pro- 
gram only  helps  to  alleviate  scMue  of 
the  econmnic  problems  facing  veter- 
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MOTBKRS'  MARCH  FOR  PEACE 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 


Of 


BOOSBOr 


TSTTERhSS'  JOBS  TRAINING  ACT 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

ormwTOKK 
or  THB  HOTJSI  or  BBFKBBirrATIVIS 

Wednudaw,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  yes- 
terday this  House  passed  HJl.  2355. 
the  Emergency  Vietnam  Veterans' 
jolje  Training  Act  of  1983.  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  This  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  benefit 
many  veterans,  both  unemployed  and 
employed.  A  companion  bill.  S.  1033. 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  should 
reach  the  Senate  floor  shortly. 

Some  who  opposed  its  passage  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  need  at  this 
time  for  such  a  targeted  Jobs  program. 
They  said  there  were  already  adequate 
employment  programs  for  veterans  in 
Job  placement,  training,  affirmative 
action,  and  educational  tax  credits. 
They  also  urged  us  to  wait  for  the 
comprehensive  Jobs  legislation  to  filter 
down  to  veterans  before  we  go  and 
pass  new  Jobs  bUls. 


In  q>lte  of  the  veterans'  ssslstance 
that  alrndy  exists,  veterans,  particu- 
larly Vietnam-era  and  disabled  veter- 
ans, continue  to  suffer  severe  employ- 
ment hardships.  We  must  realise,  as 
we  did  with  the  new  SBA  program, 
that  Vietnam-era  and  disabled  veter- 
ans have  unique  problems,  either  be- 
cause of  their  long  absence  from  the 
economic  mainstream  or  because  of 
handicaps  which  keep  them  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Jobs.  Many  veterans  have 
lost  their  Jobs  because  of  "last-hired, 
first-fired"  practices.  Unemployment 
remains  very  high,  with  a  19-percent 
rate  among  veterans  between  the  ages 
of  25  to  29,  compared  to  13.9  percent 
for  nonveterans  in  the  same  age 
group. 

Due  to  the  recent  recession,  there 
are  many  previously  successful  and 
employed  veterans  who  are  currently 
out  of  work.  Some  of  these  people 
have  been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or 
more.  E^^en  though  the  economy  is 
now  improving,  these  individuals  will 
not  simply  reapply  and  obtain  their 
old  positions.  In  fact,  with  the  struc- 
tural transformations  taking  place  in 
our  economy,  the  Importance  of  some 
Jobs  is  rtiminUhtng  while  others  are 
becoming  more  economically  relevant. 
What  this  indicates  is  that  to  be  em- 
ployable in  the  new  markets,  new 
skills  must  be  acquired  through  educa- 
tion and  training. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  made  a  deter- 
mined commitment  to  provide  special 
consideration  to  those  who  served 
their  country  during  time  of  war. 
Given  this  responsibility  we  have  ac- 
cepted to  meet  the  needs  of  these  im- 
portant citizens.  We  need  to  specifical- 
ly address  the  task  of  retrieving  and 
keeping  the  veteran  as  an  economical- 
ly productive  member  of  our  society. 
The  Emergency  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction.* 


Wednesday,  /vne  S,  1993 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  memorial  tribute  that 
wOl  take  place  this  Saturday  in  New 
York  City.  It  Is  an  occasion— and  a 
cause— which  should  concern  every 
American  and  every  peace-loving 
person  in  the  world. 

Thousands  of  American-Irish  moth- 
ers and  their  children  will  participate 
in  a  March  for  peace  with  Justice  for 
the  children  of  Northern  Ireland. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  more  then 
2,100  people  have  been  killed  in  North- 
em  Ireland  In  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  the  fighting  there.  Many  of  those 
killed  have  been  innocmt  children. 

Because  of  the  violence  and  blood- 
shed, the  children  of  Northern  Ireland 
have  been  deprived  not  only  of  their 
lives  but  also  of  their  childhood.  These 
innocent  youngsters  do  not  know  the 
pleasures  of  playing  games,  of  growing 
up  in  secure  hiHnes,  or  even  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  grow  up  at  alL 

The  violence  must  stop.  The  chil- 
dren of  Northern  Ireland  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  reach  adulthood  in 
a  free  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  Their 
hearts  should  be  filled  with  love  and 
Joy,  not  hate  and  sorrow.  And  this  is 
the  goal  of  the  mothers'  march  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  convey  the  plea  expressed  by  the 
mothers'  march  to  their  constituents. 
We  all  hope  that  someday  soon  peace 
will  come  to  Northern  Ireland.  When 
it  does,  the  children  there  will  be  able 
to  experience  once  again  the  Joys  of 
childhood.* 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IM  THS  HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSDfTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Joined  my  colleagues.  Senator 
David  Bobkn,  of  my  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Mr.  Bxrtl  Ahthohy  of  Arkan- 
sas in  introducing  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Reform  Amendments  of  1983.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  a  Member  from 
each  legislative  Chamber  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  proposal  which  seeks 
to  avert  a  dimgerous  shift  we  see  de- 
veloping—the shift  away  from  concern 
for  our  national  interest  and  toward 
the  narrow  concerns  of  spedal-interest 
groups. 

The  purpose  of  our  legislation  is  to 
limit  the  amount  of  funding  a  candi- 
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date  may  accept  from  political  action 
oonunttta^  and  liiiir— n  the  aoioiint 
Indhiduatiniay  oontilbiite  to  eleetlan 
'— "r*«r^  Through  ttacK  tbaxmm. 
we  hope  «o  restore  balance  to  tlie  eleo- 
tkm  prooiaB  by  limttlnK  the  inflwwioe 
of  spedal-interest  groups  on  tbe  legis- 
lattve  prooeas. 

Tlie  bDl  we  are  introducing  today  is 
f  ashimied  after  the  Obey-Raflsbadi 
proposal  of  several  years  ago  and  is 
almost  idnitlcal  to  legialatlnti  I  hdped 
to  Introduce  last  year.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  our  bill  In  the  last  Congress 
was  coqMHMored  by  about  100  of  our 
colleagudi  and  was  endorsed  by  many 
dtlaens  groups  and  oonoemed  individ- 
uals tluoughout  the  country. 

Spedfleally.  our  bUI  places  a  limit  of 
$75,000  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  candidate  tor  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  aocqit  from  po- 
litical action  committees  In  a  2-year 
election  cycle.  That  limit  would  be 
lifted  to  $100,000  should  a  candldat,e 
draw  an  opponent  In  both  the  primary 
and  general  election.  Senate  candi- 
dates would  also  be  limited  to  a  level 
based  on  the  slae  of  their  State.  In  the 
event  of  a  runoff  electim.  a  candidat^^ 
would  be  able  to  accept  an  additional 
$25,000  Ih  PAC  contributions.  Further, 
our  bill  Increases  the  amount  an  indi- 
vidual nmy  contribute  from  $1,000  per 
election  to  $2,500.  In  this  way.  we 
reduce  the  influence  of  PAC  giving  In 
iHimp>tg<>it  and  Increase  the  ability  of 
individual  dtizens  to  influence  cam- 
paigns. 

I  believe  we  need  to  pass  this  legislar 
tlon  due  to  the  increadng  influence  of 
special-interest  groups  on  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
wishes  of  a  conglomerati<m  of  q>ecial 
interests  are  supplanting  the  national 
interest  and  the  concerns  of  average 
dtizens.  This  Is  not  a  new  issue  to 
those  of  us  who  serve  In  this  body.  We 
know  sU  too  well  about  the  imdif ora- 
tion of  political  action  committees  and 
the  moiinting  reliance  of  candidates 
on  PAC  contributions  to  finance  their 
«.ymp^igyM  Whether  it  be  to  reward 
legislative  allies  or  buy  access  to  Mem- 
bers. I  fhlnk  we  all  realize  that  PAC 
contributions  are  not  given  on  a  lai^ 
They  are  given  for  a  reason  and  that 
reason  b  to  influence  the  legislative 
process.  I  tUnk  we  are  all  mindful  of 
the  quid  pro  quo  which  exists  in  PAC 

giving.  Mso^^^B"  ""l  ^***^  ^"^^  "'^^"^ 
spend  more  and  more  time  on  fund- 
raising— and  less  and  leas  on  other 
duties— Just  to  keep  ahead  in  the  polit- 
ical anas  race  whieh  PACs  are  fud- 
Ing.  We  need  to  put »  stop  to  this  esca- 
lation before  it  gets  out  of  hand  and 
establlsb  a  balance  between  the  con- 
cerns of  qyedal  intoest  and  those  of 
individual  dtizens. 

A  f  e#  facts  about  political  action 
committees  tdl  the  story  very  welL  m 
1974.  tfcine  were  about  600  PACs  reg- 
istered Vrtth  the  Federal  Eleetlon  Corn- 
by  1982,  that  number  had 
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itaen  to  over  3,300.  Ova  1.000  PACs 
wen  created  between  the  1900  and  the 
19SS  deetions.  PACs  contributed  $12.5 
ffiflikm  to  House  snd  Senate  candi- 
dates In  1974.  In  the  1982  dectlons, 
that  figure  had  riaen  to  about  $87  mil- 
lion. The  numbers  show  that  more  and 
more  Members  have  to  rely  on  PAC 
oontrlbutions  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigna.  In  1978,  148  Memben  recdved 
at  least  40  percent  of  their  raunpaign 
contributions  from  PACs.  In  1982.  200 
Members  recdved  at  least  40  percent 
of  their  <^»»«r*«g"  funds  from  PACs. 

I  have  Introduced  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  help  solve  this 
problem  by  restoring  a  balance  among 
the  influences  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  does  so  by  i*m<«tig  the  smount 
of  mimey  candidates  may  accept  from 
poHtlQi  action  onnmlttees  while  in- 
creasing the  amount  candidates  may 
take  from  individual  dtizens.  This  wHl 
lead  to  a  more  broad-based  influence 
in  our  process  as  candidates  rely  more 
heavily  on  Individuals  to  finance  their 
campaigns. 

It  wm  also  help  to  cool  off  the  politi- 
cal arms  race  by  freezing  PAC  contri- 
butions at  a  reasonable  leveL  The  es- 
calating costs  of  running  a  campaign 
today  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  in- 
creasing contributions  of  PACs.  In 
1974.  House  candidates  received  about 
20  percent  of  their  campaign  funds 
from  PACs:  in  1982,  34  percent  of  the 
contributions  in  House  races  came 
from  PACs.  If  we  limit  the  amount  a 
candidate  can  accept  from  PACs,  we 
wHl  go  a  long  way  toward  limiting 
campaign  spending. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  by  the 
American  public  and  Members  them- 
selves that  we  in  Congress  must  deal 
with  this  issue.  The  many  legislative 
remedies  which  have  already  been  in- 
troduced attest  to  the  awareness  of 
our  colleagues  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  issue.  Some  proposals  have  been 
introduced  which  go  much  further 
than  our  approach  and  are  much  more 
complex.  We  need  to  remember  past 
experience  on  this  issue,  however,  and 
the  fact  that  campaign  financing 
changes  have  typically  had  imexpect- 
ed  consequences.  The  growth  in  PACs 
is  Just  one  case  in  point. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  simple, 
straightforward  approach  we  have 
proposed  is  preferable.  I  would  tuge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  by  co- 
Qwnsoring  this  legislation  and  wolf- 
ing for  its  enactment.  In  so  doing,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  improve  the  public's  per- 
ception of  this  institution  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  representa- 
tive donocracy.* 
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PRESTON  MARTIN  ON  MONETARY 
POLICY  AND  WHY  Mi  ALL  TAR- 
GETING WOULD  HURT  ECONOM- 
IC RECOVERY 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


nr  TRZ  HOUSE  or 

Wednetday,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  KSaiP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  our  economic 
recovery  is  the  prospect  of  a  return  to 
the  simplistic  monetarism  wlildi 
brought  the  United  States  Indeed, 
the  dollar-based  world  economy— to 
the  brink  of  serious  crisis  last  simuner. 
At  that  time,  a  policy  of  focudng  ex- 
clusively on  the  growth  of  the  Mi  defi- 
nition of  the  money  supply  led  to  a 
policy  which  was  drastically  more  con- 
tractionary than  even  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Intended.  One  reason  for  the 
problem  was  the  rising  demand  for  the 
U.S.  dollar  as  a  result  of  high  real  in- 
terest rates.  With  a  fixed  supply  and  a 
rising  demand,  the  dollar  rose  while 
the  economy  sank. 

The  Federal  Reserve  recognized  its 
error  and  shifted  to  a  more  balanced 
policy  last  summer.  I  had  hoped  that 
Federal  Reserve  officials  had  learned 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar,  like  the 
value  of  anything,  is  affected  by  both 
sm>ply  and  donand.  Yet  once  again 
there  is  a  renewed  clamor  for  a  return 
to  the  failed  poUcy  of  quantity  fixing. 
The  calls  have  been  prompted  by  the 
rise  in  Mi.  This  concern  might  be  Justi- 
fied if  there  were  Indications  of  incipi- 
ent inflation— a  rising  gold  price,  or  a 
falling  dollar  exchange.  Yet  the  price 
of  gold  is  falling  and  the  dollar  is 
rising.  These  and  other  indicators 
show  that  the  money  supply  is  rising 
in  response  to  demand,  and  can  and 
should  be  accranmodated.  Just  ss  a  fall 
in  the  demand  for  doUars  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  in 
supply. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  voice 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  which  recog- 
nizes the  realism  of  this  analysis,  and 
rejects  the  idea  that  economic  recov- 
ery, per  se,  is  inflationary.  According 
to  a  story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Vice  Chairman 
Preston  Martin  says  that  the  Fed 
should  accommodate  the  economic  re- 
covery without  rddndling  inflation.  I 
am  also  lu4)py  to  see  that  Mr.  Martin 
argues  against  a  tax  increase,  as  it 
would  Je<vardize  the  recovery.  There 
are  only  two  ways  to  significantly 
reduce  the  budget  defldt— throui^ 
economic  recovery  which  brings  fuller 
employment,  and  through  spending 
restraint.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Martin  that 
a  tax  increase  would  be  a  risk  not 
worth  taking. 

I  commend  this  artide  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  artide  follows: 


TO  If  <MBT  Rm. 
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FIB  Will 
Mot 

am 

(By  KMUWth  H.  Bmob) 
irtamamtom.-Tht  Mdenl  Rmem  Boud 
ii  foDovliw  a  BMMtary  poUey  (tal«iied  to 
«a  ■canamki  lecownr  that 
•  ttiM>  eipwrtwi.  but 
wtthoat  UlMWlm  tnftotfcw.  aid  Prctton 
Ifuttn,  tbe  boards  Tin  dntamaia. 
A*  a  zcmlk,  Mr.  Martin  aid.  the  central 
:  to  b^nc  '^rary  oarcfnl"  to  amid  ovore- 
to  the  reeent  tapM  growth  in  the 
wnrfclj  mooey^aiiiiiy  flcnrea.  He  made  his 
«Mi— —<■«*«  distaic  and  after  an  appearance 
before  a  Bonae  banktof  mbcoamlttee. 

At  a  ttane  when  the  financial  markets  fear 
that  the  Md  OMV  be  about  to  adopt  a  more 
wiUteUw  monelanr  poUey  to  dow  mone- 
tary covth.  Mr.  Martin  atrened  that  the 
central  bank  to  laimiMwIli^  with  caution.  It 
hopea  that  the  May  aurce  in  M..  a  weekly 
money-auppiy  maaaure  of  caah  held  by  the 
pubtte  and  private  checklnt-acconnt  bal- 
aneaa.  wm  begin  to  alow  naturally  before 
the  rw  to  forced  to  tl^ten  policy,  he  aald. 
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"I  doBt  mean  to  Imply  that  we're  ignorinc 
Ml.  We  cant."  Mr.  Martin  aald.  "It's  one  of 
aevcral  fietora  that  we  have  to  consider,  but 
we  ahouldnt  be  guided  by  M>.  alone."  Mr. 
Martin  aald  that  "more  baalc  guldee  are  atm 
furthertaw  the  recovery"  and  monitoring  In- 


Tbe  Pad  amdal  aald  that  the  central 
bank  to  "flndbw  a  Uttle  Ut  higher  growth"- 
aboot  one-half  to  one  percentage  point  after 
lnflatlai»— In  the  economy  than  It  expected. 
"Ifa  monetary  poUcy'a  Job  to  accommodate 
that  al^^tly  hltfier  rate  of  recovery."  Mr. 
Martin  aald.  "So  far  we  dont  aee  we  have  to 
pay  the  price  In  rekindling  inflation."  he 
aald  of  the  atronger-than-expeeted  recovery. 

llie  Fad  doent  publlah  apedfic  estimatea 
for  econcmfci  growth,  but  in  February  the 
cowetwia  of  the  board'a  poUcy-aeCting  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  waa  that  real 
groas  national  product,  the  natlon'a  output 
of  gooda  and  aei»ltes  adjusted  for  inflation, 
would  grow  between  9.5  percent  and  4.S  per- 
cent, between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1M3 
and  the  fourth  quarter  in  IMS. 

Mr.  Martin's  remarks  suggest  that  the  Fed 
wont  agiiiiliilj  tighten  policy  to  slow  Mi 
growth  unto  It  begins  to  see  worrisome  ad- 
vance indteatom  of  Inflationary  pressures. 
In  Fabmary,  the  Fed  annwrncwl  a  growth 
range  of  4  percent  to  •  percent  for  Mi.  but 
Ml  has  grown  at  a  13.4  percent  annual  rate 
so  far  thto  year. 

"nie  growth  of  {fi  has  been  distorted  by  a 
variety  of  factors.  Fed  offldato  aald.  Theae 
factors  Indode  dianges  in  deposit  flows  in 
»fp«««—  to  creation  of  new  hanking  ac- 
com^  a  change  in  the  traditional  relation- 
ship between  *««««««««'«^  activity  and  mone- 
tary growth  and  a  possible  change  In  the 
timing  and  amount  of  the  Treasury's  tax- 
refund  payments. 

In  the  face  of  these  mmplirating  factors. 
"we  are  very  careful  not  to  uvei  weigh"  the 
recent  growth  In  M..  Mr.  Marttai  aakL  "We 
are  atfll  looking  forward  to"  a  natural  slow- 
down In  the  rate  of  Mi  growth,  he  aald.  He 
that  the  latea  of  growth  of  two 
■  money-supply  meaaures.  Ma  and  Mt. 
already  have  dowed  thto  year  and  that  "we 
have  had  aome  rtilef  in  M.."  In  April  M. 
growth  was  slower  than  its  target  range  of  7 
percent  to  10  percent  while  Ma  growth 
through  April  was  within  its  6.S  percent  to 
>  J  percent  range. 

With  Inflation  sharply  moderated  and  the 
broader  money-supply  measures  behaving 


well,  the  Fed  apparently  bdleves  It 
afford  to  be  suutawhat  rdaxed  about  hitting 
Its  Ml  target,  at  leaat  for  the  moment  "It'a 
always  of  aone  importanee"  to  keep  Mi 
growth  within  Its  target  range.  Mr.  Martin 
aald.  "But  It  tont  as  Important  aa  It  waa  laat 
year"  and  during  earlier  periods  when  the 
Fed  was  atnwgUng  to  build  credlbaity  aa  an 
antl-inflatlonary  force,  he  added, 
■o  CBAiKiK  nnuc&TiD 

After  the  hearing,  the  Fed  vice  dialrman 
noted  that  the  central  bank  had  aald  atnce 
laat  tan  that  it  idanned  to  pay  leaa  attention 
to  Ml  temporarily  aa  it  aorted  out  monetary 
distortlona.  "I'm  not  inrtlratlng  any  change 
in  policy  in  any  direction."  Mr.  Martin  aald. 

He  itriaatiil  that  the  Fed  waa  engaged  in 
"an  hour-by-hour,  day-by-day  proceaa  of 
watching"  economic  indlcatora.  inflation 
gauges,  interest  rates  and  money-supply  fig- 
ures to  msintain  the  proper  ptdlcy  balance. 
He  added  that  "if  we  were  to  restrain  the 
provision  of  bank  reserves  to  curb  the 
growth  of  Ml"  under  current  conditions  the 
financial  markets  could  react  adversely. 

Mr.  Martin  noted  that  interest  rates  have 
been  on  the  rise  in  recent  weeks  after  a 
period  of  decline.  He  called  the  increases  a 
reaction  to  growing  financial-market  fears 
of  renewed  inflation  and  higher  future  in- 
terest rates  that  would  be  generated  by 
enormous  federal  deficits. 

Referring  to  the  Treasury's  large  borrow- 
ing requirements,  Mr.  Martin  aald  that 
"right  now  the  borrowing  could  take  place 
without  hurting  the  recovery"  but  that  aa 
the  fwinomy  recovers,  increased  private  bor- 
rowing needs  will  begin  to  clash  with  large 
Treasury  debt  sales. 

Despite  hto  concern  about  the  defldta.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  to  one  of  aeveral  candidates  to 
succeed  Paul  Volcker  as  Fed  chairman  if  he 
lent  reappointed  later  thto  year,  counseled 
againat  interfering  with  the  10  percent 
income-tax  rate  reduction  scheduled  for 
July  1.  "To  increase  taxes  at  such  an  early 
atage"  of  a  recovery  "to  a  highly  risky  action 
and  I'd  rather  not  see  it  tried."  he  said.* 


HAPPY  SOOTH  BIRTHDAY.  ISLIP 


HON.  THOMAS  J,  DOWNEY 

ormwToaK 

»  THI  HO0SB  or  RXPKnDTTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  i,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spemker.  in  the  coming  week,  the  town 
of  lallp  on  Long  Island's  South  Shore 
will  be  celebrating  its  tricentennlal. 
nt>m  those  first  settlements  in  1683. 
Islip  Town  has  expanded  and  pros- 
pered for  three  centuries. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  in 
the  1980'8.  But  some  things  do  not 
change.  The  values  of  freedom,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  community 
spirit  are  as  essential  now  as  they  were 
300  years  ago.  And  it  is  these  values 
which  have  sustained  the  people  of 
Isllp  in  their  progress  from  colonial 
frontier  settlers  to  modem  homeown- 
ers and  citlsens  in  a  vital,  dynamic 
community.  The  town  of  Islip  can  be 
proud  that  the  story  of  its  growth  par- 
allels the  saga  of  America's  past. 

The  celebration  of  this  tricentennlal 
is  important  for  many  reasons.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  about  where 
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we  come  from— to  refreah  our  ooUflo- 
ttve  memorleg.  It  Is  tanportant  for  ua  to 
educate  ounelTes  about  our  paat  •nd 
the  legacy  we  inherit.  And  It  li  mogt 
important  that  our  young  people  have 
a  vivid  saaae  of  their  (ulgtaia,  of  what  It 
meant  to  settle  this  town  in  the  17th 
century.  In  that  way  we  can  pass  on 
the  heritage  of  freedom  and  oommunl- 
ty  ivide  to  future  generations,  and  so 
guarantee  another  300  years  of  growth 
and  enrichment  that  will  be  our  legacy 
to  the  future  dtiiens  of  Islip.* 


EXPLANA'nON  FOR  MISSED 
VOTES 


HON.  GERAUHNE  ^  FERRARO 


'ATIVn 


orinwToaK 
ni  THB  HOUSI  OP 

Wedneadau,  June  8, 1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House 
for  the  session  of  June  6.  1983.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows  on  the  three  recorded  votes 
that  took  place  that  day. 

On  rollcall  No.  162.  agreeing  to 
House  Resolution  210.  the  rule  making 
in  order  the  bUl  H.R.  3132.  Energy  and 
Water  Am>ropriations.  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  163,  agreeing  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  HJl.  3132.  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  164.  an  amendment 
to  delete  $26  million  in  construction 
funds  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam 
in  West  Virginia.  "aye."» 


FATHER  RONAU)  COYNE 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 


OrWSSM'HUSHfS 
IK  THI  HOU8I  OP  RXPBBOrTATrVIS 

Wednesday,  June  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  I%>eaker.  last 
month  hundreds  of  residents  of  Bos- 
ton's Dorchester  neighborhood  gath- 
ered to  pay  tribute  to  itn  extraordi- 
nary young  man.  Ronald  Coyne  has 
spent  Just  10  years  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  but  in  that  short 
span  of  years  he  has  established  an  as- 
tonishing record  of  service  to  his 
church  and  to  his  neighbors. 

The  foUowing  article  about  Father 
Coyne  appeared  in  the  Boston  Shop- 
per News  this  week.  It  is  very  appro- 
priately titled  "God's  Gift  to  Dorches- 
ter." I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share 
the  heartwarming  story  of  Father 
Coyne's  ministry  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

OoD's  Qm  TO  DoacBSStm 
(By  Paul  Feeney) 

Ray  nynn  runs  hto  political  campaign  for 
Mayor  on  a  pariah  leveL  He  doean't  like  the 
term  warda  and  predncta.  Ray  waa  one  of 
the  first  political  arrtvato  Sunday.  May  SMh 
at  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  Hall  where 
the  people  of  St.  Margaret's  Parish  were 
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favottte  pttost. 


to 


to  honor  their 
lUher  Roitald  Coyne. 

If  ever  a  poittleal  candidate  wanted 
meet  the  people  of  St.  Margaret's,  thto 
surdy  the  evening.  Pi 
en  maase  t»  say  "thank  yoa"  and  "we  love 
you"  to  a  young  ptleat  who  has  helped  make 
St  Margaret'a  the  very  apedal  paitoh  that  It 
to  today:  a  special  parUi  where  many  of  the 
young  people  aee  so  mudi  good  and  do  so 
much  good  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies—thanks  In  large  part  to  the  devotion  to 
duty  and  cammltment  to  youth  that  Father 
Ronald  Coyne  brina  to  hto  mtBtatry. 

But  aAiile  Father  Coyne  cares  for  the  aiek 
and  elderly;  celebrates  TV  maaa  frequently 
and  tends  to  hto  regular  pariah  duties,  he  to 
truly  the 'Ud's  Priests.' Firther  Coyne  to  the 
priest  with  the  Snoopy  Tlw  Dog  Vestmente 
on  at  the  toeekly  diUdren'S  maaa.  ne'e  the 
priest  who  made  sure  Santa  ClauB.  Vtastfe 
the  Snowman  and  Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed 
Reindeer  made  an  appearance  at  the  annual 
diOdren's  Christmas  maaa  and  that  the 
Eaater  buimy  left  identy  of  eggs  around  for 
the  chlldr«n'a  egg  hunt  after  Bastar  maaa. 
He'a  the  ptfest  who  made  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Margaret's  were  treated  as  first' 
dass  dtiaehs  whoi  it  came  to  parish  sports 
and  acttvtites.  Now  there  are  street  hodkey 
and  ice  hqckey  teams.  The  parish  teenage 
football  te«m  to  the  super  bowl  winner.  Bv- 
erywhere  you  look,  St  Margaret's  teams  are 
in  the  running  tx  winning  the  champkwi- 
ships.  There  to  involvement  Fkther  Coyne 
gets  the  kids  to  participate;  whether  it  be 
altar  boys  or  girl  scouts.  Ite  the  diOdren 
that  matter  most  to  him.  He  rdates  to 
them.  Hto  blue  barracuda  Jacket  collar  re- 
places hto  tiriest's  collar  as  he  drives  around 
the  pariah  in  hto  auper-diarged  TTans-Am 
car.  He  has  to  know  every  kid  by  name.  At 
Simday  maaa.  he  caUa  them  up  by  name  to 
let  than  eff er  their  apodal  Intentions.  In 
the  five  years  he  has  been  at  St  Margaret's. 
he  has  watdied  the  kids  grow  from  Infants 
to  teenagers  and  young  adults.  The  aooom- 
pli^ments  of  the  teenagers  who  get  in- 
volved in  parish  events  and  activities  to  hto 
greatest  ptlde.  Iliese  kids  are  bringing  pride 
back  to  this  pariah.  These  are  the  UdB  that 
try  the  hafdest  to  fl^t  off  the  street  comer 
drug  dealers  on  Cresent  Avenue  on  their 
way  up  to  church.  They  are  the  kkto  who 
have  set  Ui^  goato  for  theflaadves  snd  will 
adiieve  them.  They  have  already  proven 
themsdvei  to  Father  Coyne  and  to  their 
caring  pasents.  Father  Coyne  offered  the 
hand  of  frtenctohlp  to  them  and  they  aooQit- 
ed.  Father  Coyne  to  a  doer  and  a  builder. 

He  thinlto  a  turnout  of  five  ehfldren  to  try 
out  for  the  aoftball  team  the  first  day  to 
great  He  geta  excited  about  it  He  makea 
the  Uda  glad  they  decided  to  Join  the  team. 
Before  yoa  know  it  there's  Tl  khto  on  the 
mater.  Kida  teU  other  klda  and  aoon  the 
f eeltaig  apteada  among  frlenda  that  maybe 
they're  mtoalng  out  on  aomnthing  exdtlng 
and  good. 

BMa  were  not  allowed  Into  the  Teaehera 
Union  Han  that  evening.  It  waa  their  par- 
enta  turn  to  thank  Father  Coyne  for  being 
ao  ooncented  and  caring  for  the  wdfsre  of 
their  children.  They  were  alao  at  the  KM 
pjn.  maaa  beforehand  to  Join  with  Fr. 
Coyne'a  tally  and  frienda  to  cdebrate  hto 
tenth  year  aa  a  priest  ms  brother  to  Father 
John  Coyne,  now  stetloned  in  Winthrop. 
««io  served  at  St  Ghegotyla  ftrish  in  Dor- 
chester Lower  imis.  Father  Jirim  deacrlbed 
hto  brothel  Ron  as  a  guy  who  cant  wait  for 
thlna  to  happen.  "He  has  to  make  things 
happen.  Be  goes  out  and  rings  on  the  door- 
bell and  before  you  know  It  he  has  a  volun- 
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tear  and  another  wMthwhile  program  to  In 
effect" 

Pat  Jay'a  Pharmacy  haa  been  doing  boai- 
neaa  In  St  Margaret'a  ParUi  for  over  fifty 
yean.  Father  Coyne  to  a  regular  visitor  to 
Pat  Jay'a.  because  many  of  St  Margaret's 
key  parish  leaden  and  workera  are  em- 
ployed by  Pat  Jay'a.  auch  aa  Lucy  Mlkalaua- 
kto  one  of  the  party  organtoera  and  Debby 
Fleming,  fonner  CTO  Girl  of  the  year.  In 
fM^Mni  Pat  Jay'a  employe  local  teenagera 
to  heip  bdilnd  the  counter.  Eddie  and  Ernie 
Jacobean,  the  proprletora.  have  a  ^ledal  re- 
apect  and  admiration  for  Father  Coyne. 
Emle'a  wife  Shirley  caugAit  my  attention 
irtien  ahe  heard  I  waa  planning  to  write  thto 
artide.  "He'a  so  energetic,  so  athletic  ao 
great  for  the  kkto.  But  he's  always  taking 
the  dderiy  out  for  a  ride  or  a  walk  too.  He's 
affectionate  always  smiling  and  we  Just  love 
him  here",  she  said. 

The  Boston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Jayoees)  recently  selected  Fr.  Coyne  as  <XDe 
of  Boston'a  ten  outstanding  young  leaden. 
State  Representative  James  Brett  had  sub- 
mitted Ft.  Coyne's  name  and  history  to  the 
Jayeees  for  their  considoation. 

Ronald  Coyne,  age  35.  to  the  aon  of  Elea- 
nor and  Alexander  Coyne  of  Rosllndale. 
Ron's  father  to  a  retired  postal  worker.  He 
has  a  slstra*  Elaine  married  to  Jack  Hogan 
and  they  too  live  in  RosUndale.  Father 
Coyne  was  bom  and  raised  in  Holy  Name 
parish  vdilch  serves  people  in  West  Roxbury 
and  RoSUndale.  Hto  mother  says  he  was  very 
telthful  to  the  CTO  as  a  young  man.  He 
also  played  trumpet  In  the  band.  He  was 
president  of  the  CTO.  He  graduated  from 
Catholic  Memorial  High  School  and  from 
there  went  into  the  seminary.  He  was  or- 
dained ten  yean  ago  and  served  first  at  St 
Angela's  parish  in  Mattapan.  Hto  brother 
John  to  32.  Last  week.  Fr.  Coyne  received 
the  "Best  Guy  Award"  from  Christopher 
Columbus  High  School. 

Father  Coyne's  mother  Eleanor  couldn't 
believe  the  sixe  of  the  turnout  and  praised 
the  great  Job  done  by  the  parish  committee. 
Lucy  MikslVnT*^*  said  'the  committee  start- 
ed planning  only  the  week  after  Easter.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  nine-hundred- 
fifty  tickete  were  quickly  sold."  As  a  result 
Ft.  Coyne  was  presented  with  a  trip  to  Las 
Vegas,  a  gift  from  the  parish  and  frieiuto. 
according  to  Lucy. 

A  MghHght  of  the  evoilng  was  a  color 
slide  preaentotlon  narrated  by  JadL  Lynch 
with  Ed  Rooney  and  Mike  May  woridng  the 
camera.  Committee  members  had  combed 
the  parish  for  photographs  of  Ft.  Coyne 
and  with  the  hdp  of  Virginto  Fleming  had 
the  professional  atyle  alldea  produced. 

Coleen  O'DonneU,  pnnnletor  of  Coleen's 
Flower  Shop  donated  all  the  floral  center- 
ptoooa  and  dl  the  ooraages  and  boutonalres 
that  were  worn  by  the  organteen  of  the 
event 

Bridle  Olffln  to  the  lovely  young  Irish 
bsaoty  whose  been  the  woman-in-charge  of 
St  Margaret's  Rectory  for  many  years.  Bri- 
dle's girlfrienda  often  viatt  her  at  the  recto- 
ry and  while  ther  chat  with  Father  Conye. 
Bridle  and  her  two  girlfrienda  Wiimle  Fitz- 
patrfck  and  Maureen  Donohue  chipped  in 
an  bought  It.  Coyne  an  airline  tii^et  to  Ire- 
land. That'a  how  much  they  like  thto  priest 

The  committee  consisted  of  the  following 
people:  Ammy  and  Maryanne  Murphy;  R^>- 
reaentative  James  Brett  and  hto  sister  Mary 
MoCarty;  Mary  Cormolly;  Audrey  Costa; 
Marie  "Snooky  Griffin"  Devine;  Virginia 
Fleming:  Dave  and  Eileen  Haglen  Jack  and 
Maureen  Idmch;  Oant  and  Ja(±  Mahoney; 
l4iey  Mikalanakis;  Helen  Renovitz  and 
Janice  ZulOTL 
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Noticeably  abaent  from  the  criebratlon 
was  Ft.  Danld  Dunn,  the  pastor  of  St  Mar- 
garet's who  to  very  OL  Father  Dunn  was 
very  good  to  the  young  Ft.  Coyne  ainoe  hto 
arrival  at  St  Margaret'a.  Both  at  draeh  and 
at  the  Teadier'a  HSU,  FT.  Coyne  expreaaed 
hto  sadneaa  that  Ft.  Duim  could  not  be 
there  with  him  to  ahare  the  moment 

Ft.  Duim  had  a  deep  love  for  Dorchester. 
I  remember  him  talking  about  hto  early 
childhood  yean  when  he  would  take  the 
trolley  car  up  Dordiester  Ave.  from  Lower 
Milto  to  make  the  seven  chnehes;  a  cathoUe 
tradition  and  St  Margaret's  Church  -was 
alwaya  so  beautiful  and  spedal  to  htan.  Ft. 
Dunn  was  a  alao  a  local  htototlan  and  hto 
weddy  aermona  looked  back  Into  history  to 
find  guidance  for  today.  He  wrote  extensive- 
ly about  Dorchester  history  in  local  publica- 
tions. When  Ft.  Duiui,.the  conservative 
elder  and  Fr.  Coyne,  the  liberal  younger 
were  together  on  the  alter,  they  symbolised 
the  impmtance  of  family  in  everyone's  Uvea. 
Fr.  Coyne,  in  remarks  at  the  hall,  reiterated 
the  importance  of  family  values  that  hto 
parents  gave  to  him.  As  a  priest  the 
church's  ehfldren  are  hto  children.  And  like 
hto  parente  before  him.  he  strives  to  set  a 
good  example  for  hto  children— our  ehfl- 
dren. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  Dorchester 
Day  '83,  it  to  good  to  dweU  on  the  positive 
rather  than  the  negative  a^iecte  of  urban 
life.  Thto  to  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Dor- 
chester Day  Parade  under  the  Allied  Veter- 
ans Councfl  and  as  the  Rev.  Allen  of  the 
"White  Church"  at  Meeting  House  HOI  said 
to  me  recently:  "Dorchester  has  sem  some 
pretty  dark  days  in  recent  years." 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  Dorchester  can  be 
confident  that  the  good  Fr.  Coyne  has  ae- 
coBwUshed  for  the  children  of  St  Marga- 
ret's wiU  acnnebow  rub  off  and  these  kids 
will  go  on  to  be  the  future  leaden  of  the 
Dorchester  Day  Celebratlcms.  And  hopeful- 
ly, many  of  them  wiU  raise  their  diildren  in 
Dorchester  so  that  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
Dorchester  to  the  best  neighborhood  in 
Boston  in  which  to  live. 

As  for  Fr.  Coyne,  he  has  made  St  Margar- 
et's Number  One.  Tean  ago  it  was  St 
Kevin's  with  the  great  Drum  and  Bugle 
teams;  St.  ^railsms  with  the  outstanding 
CTO  Championship  Band  and  then  St 
Peter's.  St  Ann's.  St  Gregory's.  St  Bren- 
dan's and  St  Ambrose.  Now  Ita  St  Margar- 
et's. 

And  socm,  the  people  of  St.  ^lliam's 
Parish  wiU  pray  in  their  brand  new  \ 
church— bringing  a  new  spirit  to  the  Savin 
HiU  Community.  Tes  there  are  many  good 
pe(v>le  and  many  good  things  happening  in 
Dorchester  in  1983.« 


SECOND  ANNUAL  QUEENS 
COUNTY  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARD 


HON.  GARY  L  ACXERMAN 

ormwToix 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBRTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  %}eaker,  on 
Monday.  June  13.  the  borough  presi- 
dent of  Queens.  Donald  R.  Manes,  and 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  wiU  be 
holding  the  second  annual  Queens 
County  Public  Service  Awards  honor- 
ing the  Queens  uniformed  services. 
This  year  maita  the  second  time  that 
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the  boroutili  prfMent  and  the  New 
York  TeleiriMiDe  Co.  have  offieUdly 
reeofniwd  pubUe  aervanti  who  have 
aemuuiUatied  outstandinc  comniit- 
ment  aiid  dwBcattffn  to  the  oommunl- 
ttai  and  ettimns  of  the  Borough  of 
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LBQISLATION  TO  REFORM 
INTKRNATIONAL  PBBTICIDE 
LAWS 


June  8, 1983 


June  8,  i98S 


It  to  a  matter  of  ooiimIoub  pride  to 
me  as  a  DnniiMimn  from  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queeni.  and  I  know  all  my 
collfgnfe  as  well,  that  certain  mm 
and  wonen  actively  and  comistently 
devote  themeelvea  to  the  service  of 
their  communis.  Although  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  dedication  Is  not  unique 
to  the  hoooreee  of  the  Queens  County 
Public  Servloe  Awards,  these  individ- 
uals have  distinguished  themselves  as 
catalysts  in  improving  the  quality  of 
Ufe  in  our  home  county.  Whether  it  be 
providing  an  Innovative  educational 
program  for  residenU  of  the  borough, 
or  putting  one's  life  on  the  line  to 
main*f*"  the  safety  of  our  streets,  the 
honorees  ably  performed  these  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hmiored  to  public- 
ly bring  to  your  attention  the  names 
of  the  hbnorees  of  the  second  annual 
Queens  County  Public  Service  Awards: 

Mew  Tofk  Cttj  PoUoe  Deputment:  police 
officer  Diane  Sctplehom.  police  officer 
FhlUp  Meeflna. 

New  York  Ctty  Fire  Department:  flieman 
f^wAtumy  smalla.  CkpC  Daniel  F.  Mundy. 

New  York  Ctty  Houainc  Authority:  police 
officer  Martin  Cattani.  police  officer  Wade 
wmiaina. 

New  York  Supreme  Court:  chief  clerk 
John  Olieaiy.  Uw  secretary  Torence 
O'Connor. 

VJB.  PoUmX  Service:  letter  carrier  Samuel 
Joyner.  customer  aervlce  representative 
Andrew  Amoroao. 

New  York  City  Sanitation  Department: 
superintendent  Charles  Ruaso.  sanitation- 
man  Anthony  DePauL 

New  York  Ctty  Transit  PoUce:  poUce  offi- 
cer wmiam  Cope,  police  offkxr  Thomas 


Gateway  National  Recreation  area:  lis. 
JaoqueUne  Matera,  lis.  Jeanette  Parker. 

■nersency  medical  services:  specialist 
ICarfly  Ooyle.  corpsman  Clarence  Jenkins. 

New  York  Ctty  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recrcatloa:  park  manacer  RtHiald  Cland- 
vlUI.  offloe  aide  Helen  Bruce. 

Port  Authorttjr:  police  officer  Sal  Lauria. 
poUoe  officer  RuaseU  Bible. 

These  public  servants  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  individuals  who  make  their 
community  a  strong,  healthy,  and  safe 
mvironment  in  which  to  live.  These 
mffi  and  women  are  assets  to  their 
communities  as  keepers  of  the  peace, 
and  as  leaders  of  outstanding  dedica- 
tion whose  praiseworthy  contributions 
serve  as  an  inviration  to  all  of  rjs.9 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OTHAWAU 
m  THB  HOUSB  or  ■BPanBHTATIVn 


Wedne»dav.  June  8, 1983 
•  MiJHEFTEL  of  Hawaii  Mr.  Speak- 
er, agriculture  issues,  both  domestic 
tnri  intematlooal.  have  commanded 
Increasing  attentl<m  by  the  Congress 
in  recent  years.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legldiufclon  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Insectkdde.  Pungidde.  and  Rodenti- 
cMe  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  export  of 
pesticides  and  the  import  of  foods  and 
other  c(»nmodlties  which  contain  pes- 
ticide residues. 

Pirst.  I  would  like  to  relate  how  my 
Interest  in  this  issue  evolVed.  Last 
year,  we  in  Hawaii  experienced  major 
pesticide  problems.  The  most  damag- 
ing involved  the  discovery  of  hepta- 
chlor  in  our  milk  supply.  Dairy  cattle 
on  Oahu  had  been  fed  a  pineapple  by- 
product which  contained  heptachlor 
residue.  The  heptachlor  manifested 
itself  in  the  cows'  milk.  Confirmation 
of  the  presence  of  heptachlor  in  milk 
was  not  made  for  several  months  and 
product  recalls  occurred  until  hepta- 
chor  residues  were  finally  brought 
down  to  safe  levels. 

Although  we  probably  will  not  know 
the  effects  of  the  heptachlor  contami- 
nation on  the  public  health  for  many 
years,  this  incident  raised  my  con- 
sciousness about  our  vulnerability  to 
such  occurrences.  I  began  to  look  Into 
all  aspects  of  pesticide  controL  As  I 
looked  closer  into  our  pesticide  laws 
and  regulations  and  into  how  well 
they  are  protecting  the  citizens  of  our 
country  from  consimiing  dangerous 
and  unsafe  pesticide  residues,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  to  me  that 
our  laws  are  not  adequate  in  their 
export  notification  requirements  of 
pesticides  that  are  banned,  canceled, 
or  otherwise  unregistered  in  this  coun- 
try. It  further  became  apparent  that 
foods  imported  into  our  country  are 
not  being  sufficiently  monitored  for 
residues  from  those  pesticides  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
not  registered  for  use  in  our  country 
nor  which  have  been  assigned  toler- 
ance or  action  levels.  Many  unsafe  pes- 
ticide compounds  are  escaping  detec- 
tion from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's multiresidue  analysis  tests.  In 
its  report.  "Better  Regulation  of  Pesti- 
cide Exports  and  Pesticide  Residues  in 
Imported  Pood  Is  Essential."  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  documented 
several  of  the  pesticide  problems  we 
are  facing.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
pestldde-export  notification  and  im- 
ported-food-monitorlng  systems  have 
improved  since  the  report  was  written. 
We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
ban  the  use  of  certain  pesticides  in  our 
own  country.  Certainly  we  must  insure 


that  our  efforts  are  not  weakanad  by 
allowing  into  our  grocery  stores  these 
same  banned  pestlekle  resktaes  slmidy 
because  they  have  comie  throu^  a  dif- 
ferent do(v.  Moreover.  It  Is  unffeir  to 
our  farmers  to  tell  them  that  they 
may  not  use  ootaln  pesticides  wiiile 
their  foreign  counterparts  are  aBowed 
to  use  those  very  same  pesticides  and 
compete  in  American  marluts. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  offer  a 
moderate  approach  to  the  problem  of 
protecttaig  Americans  from  ooosumlng 
unsafe  pestldde  residues  on  Imported 
food.  It  would  require  that  companies 
mgaged  in  exporting  pesticides  notify 
the  EPA  on  a  more  regular  and  com- 
prehensive basis,  whenever  possible,  of 
the  destination,  the  nature  and  quan- 
tities, and  the  uses  of  the  exported 
pesticides.  Pederal  agencies  would  be 
directed  to  cooperate  in  establishing 
patterns  of  overseas  pestldde  use. 
Where  pesticides  not  registered  for  use 
in  the  United  States  are  sold  al»t>ad. 
the  government  of  the  importing 
nation  must  certify  to  the  United 
States  that  it  understands  the  hasards 
associated  with  the  pestidde  and  how 
to  safely  use  the  product. 

This  legislation  is  neither  designed 
to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of 
pestiddes  or  pestidde  ingredients  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  nor  Is  it  in- 
tended to  make  trade  secrets  available 
to  the  public  or  to  foreign  interests. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  increase  the 
availability  of  information  about  pesti- 
ddes. and  assure  that  the  Pederal 
agendes  involved  in  monitoring  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  pesticides  and 
pestidde  residues  can  more  expedi- 
tiously exchange  information  and  thus 
have  a  better  working  knowledge  of 
what  residues  to  look  for  on  food  prod- 
ucts imported  into  our  country. 

The  House  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  Operations.  Re- 
search, and  »Poreign  Agriculture, 
chaired  by  our  colleague.  Qiorgi 
BaowH.  will  soon  begin  extensive  hear- 
ings on  international  pestidde  issues.  I 
look  forward  to  partidpating  in  this 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problems 
that  relate  to  the  export  and  Import  of 
pestidde  and  pesticide  residues,  and 
hope  that  we  will  take  bold  action  to 
address  this  matter  during  the  98th 
Congress. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  Baisr  EznAMATioii  or  tbs  "Puiicun 
IMPOKT  AMD  ExrosT  ACT  OF  1983" 

Section  1  contains  the  title  of  the  Act. 

Section  3  amends  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act 
(FIFRA)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  speci- 
fying the  types  of  infonnatlon  a  pestldde 
producer  must  submit  to  the  Admhilstr^or 
of  EPA  on  pesticides  manufactured  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  requires  that  information  be 
submitted  on  the  destination  and  nature  of 
pesttdde  exports,  as  well  as  Inf oraiatlan  on 
the  foreign  uses  of  the  pestiddes.  to  the 
extent  such  information  is  available  to  the 
exporting  company. 


The  amedABfliit  direets  the  AftBtailstiatar 
of  EPA  to  doUaborate  with  the  Sseietary  of 
of  Agrleultars,  and  the 
'  of  the  Pood  sad  Drag 
ill  idantU^rliw  ora 
use  pattenp  on  food  crops  esported  to  the 
united  States.  An  ammal  rapott  is  ragolred 
somnariBtis    the    tnfnraisjiwi    gathered 

dlreetinc  the  Ateiinlstratar  to  tadade  any 
reeoBBmen^htloas  he  may  wish  to  olfSr  Con- 
gress on  tBipnvinc  the  rdtaMUty  and  nse- 
tulneaB  of  the  Inf cnaatlaB  leceiVBd 
this  seetiooi  and  aeetlOD  IT  of  nntA. 

Seetkn  1.  paragraph  (d). 
Reoords  and  Inf  onnatlaii.''  to  ■■'— m**^  to  in- 
dude  the  ttif umatkn  on  pestlridf  ezporta 
obtained  puimant  to  the  prevloas  para- 
graph unds  the  protectlooa  provided  copfl- 
«*— 'Mai  Inf onnatlan  In  stulion  10  of  FlFKA. 
The  amendment  exempts  from  the  proteo- 
tioas  of  aedtion  10  any  Inf  omatlon  the  Ad- 
mtnlstratcn' detennlnes  Buist  be  dtadosed  In 
order  to  oooudy  with  the  reporting  require- 
ment in  the  prevkNiB  psnvapb.  atthootfb 
the  Administrator  is  Instnicted  to  take  steps 
to  limit  the  diaclosare  of  conmerdal  infor- 
mation when  such  djaciosure  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlsioos  of  the  AcL 

Under  current  law.  pestldde  manufactur- 
ers are  redulred  to  report  annually  to  the 
EPA  the  pesticides  currently  in  prodnetloa. 
add.  and  distributed  during  the  past  year. 
This  inf  ormatkm  provldea  only  tmineeise  in- 
f wmatlon  ta  vfMeUtt  exports.  The  wpeOtle 
infwmatlra  required  in  this  amenknent 
would  gr<N*ly  immxyve  the  Pood  and  Drug 
AdmlnlstraUon's  ability  to  dfeetlvdy  moni- 
tor imported  foodstuffs  for  the  presence  of 
pesticide  rsskhieB.  It  would  also  assist  EPA. 
the  Department  of  State,  other  natlooa.  and 
Intonational  organlsatlaos  in  fostering  the 
safe  use  ol  pesticides  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tions provided  to  data  ooileeted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  pestldde  exports  are  intend- 
ed to  strike  a  balance  between  the  public's 
Interest  In  having  Itetter  infocmatian  on 
global  pesticide  use  patterns  and  the  private 
sector's  interest  In  retaining  contid  over  po- 
tentially valuable  commercial  infonnatlon. 
(Elsewhere  in  this  Act,  a  pcovlalop  amend- 
ing sectiim  10  of  FintA  addresses  the  oon- 
(Uttons  governing  .the  intemstkinal  ex- 
change of  Infonnatlon.  The  Impact  of  the 
unendments  In  this  section  should  be  evalu- 
ated In  conjunction  with  sectfcm  0  of  this 
Act  ■««*nH^y  seetkm  10  of  FIFRA.) 

Section  S  of  this  Act  amends  aectloo  17  of 
FIFRA.  Section  17(a)  of  the  FIFRA  statute 
addresses  ttw  conditions  which  must  be  met 
by  a  pestldde  producer  in  the  case  of  pesU- 
ddes  produced  in  the  UjB.  solely  for  export. 
In  the  case  of  a  pestldde  not  registered  In 
the  U.8..  current  law  requires  the  foreign 
purduao-  to  sign  a  statement  aeknoMedg- 
tng  that  the  purchaser  understands  that  the 
pesttcide  exported  from  the  VA  is  not  reg- 
istered in  the  U.a 

This  Act  amends  seetkm  17(aX2)  by  sped- 
fying  in  more  detafl  the  conditions  govern- 
ing appUmtlon  of  the  notifteatlon  require- 
ment. Tlie  amendment  also  expands  the  In- 
fonnatlon irtiieh  must  be  incftidad  tai  the 
notlfloatloa  statement  sent  to  foreign  pur^ 
ebasns.  In  sddltian  to  the  fact  that  the  pea- 
tldde  is  unregistered  in  the  UJB..  the  amend- 
ment wouU  require  an  offldal  of  the  Im- 
parttag  nsftifln  to  also  be  infonned  of  the 
nature  and  sevnity  of  any  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment  Identtfled 
by  the  Adsilnlstrator  in  the  eourse  of  eon- 
tfderfng  tte  regulatory  status  of  the  pestl- 
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dde  in  the  U.8.  The  notice  would  alao  alert 
the  offldal  of  the  importing  nation  to  the 
avaHsMUty.  upon  request,  of  regulatory  and 
sdwUflc  dnwmiwits  on  the  pestldde.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisians  of  seetlfln  10. 

Sobpaiagraph  (a)  clarifies  the  ooodltloos 
whldi  omst  be  met  for  a  pestldde  to  be  con- 
sidered unregistered,  under  FIFRA.  and 
hence  subjed  to  the  notification  require- 
ments. The  amendment  states  that  a  pesti- 
dde shall  be  subjed  to  the  notlflcatkm  re- 
quirements of  this  subaection  if  some  or  all 
uses  of  the  pestidde.  or  f  omiulations  of  the 
pesttdde.  have  been: 

(I)  cancelled  or  denied  on  risk  grounds.  In 
nearly  aU  cancellation  actions  taken  l>y  EPA 
to  date,  a  few  uses  of  the  pestidde  have 
been  retained.  Pestiddes  such  as  DBCP  and 
a.4A-T  are  not  currently  subjed  to  the  noti- 
fication provision  under  section  17(a)  be- 
cause some  uses  are  stai  registered. 

(II)  vduntarlly  withdrawn,  provided  that 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  pes- 
tidde would  have  been  cancelled  in  the  ab- 
aenee  of  a  request  by  the  pestldde  manufac- 
turer that  some  or  all  of  the  pesticide's  reg- 
istn^ians  be  withdrawn. 

In  theae  cases,  the  amendment  specifies 
that  the  pesticide  may  be  exported  if  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  govenunoit  of  the  im- 
porting country  have  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  a  request  that  such 
pestldde  be  exported  to  such  country;  dis- 
closed to  the  Administrator  the  Intended 
use  of  such  pestidde  In  such  country;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  pestidde  used  <m  a  food  crop 
exported  to  the  U.S.  In  commercial  quanti- 
ties. Informed  the  AdminlstratOT  of  any  reg- 
ulatory requirements  governing  the  ctmdi- 
tkms  of  use  of  such  pestldde  in  such  coun- 
try irtilcfa  mli^t  aff ed  the  nature  and  level 
of  pestldde  reddues  on  commodities  export- 
ed to  the  UJB. 

The  amendment  alao  requires  the  Admin- 
tstratOT  to  omipile  a  list  of  the  pestidde  reg- 
ulatory officials  that  should  receive  infor- 
mation undor  this  section. 

A  new  paragraph  (3)  Is  added  to  subsec- 
tion (a).  This  paragraph  requires  that  acute- 
ly toxic  pestiddes  be  induded  in  a  modified 
notification  process.  The  amendment  sped- 
fles  that  both  the  foreign  purchaser  and  the 
apprmriate  regulatory  official  in  the  im- 
porting country  shall  be  notified  and  must 
acknowledge  understanding  of  the  acute 
hassrds  associated  with  exposure  to  the  pes- 
ticide. The  admowledgement  statement 
Shan  Indude  the  st^M  that  will  be  tak«i  to 
assure  that  lnstructl<ms  for  the  safe  use  of 
the  pestidde  will  be  accessible,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  the  use  of  the  pestidde. 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  share 
information,  upon  request,  with  other  na- 
tians  on  any  pestldde  without  regard  to  the 
country  from  which  a  pestldde  may  be  pro- 
duoed  and  exported.  The  Administrator  is 
also  authorised  to  collaborate  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Agriculture  In  under- 
taking special  sasessmmts  of  pestidde  use 
in  foreign  countries  when  such  assistance  is 
requested  by  a  foreign  government.  The 
amendment  defines  the  term  "acutely 
toxic."  »'*i^'"g  the  deflnltirai  contained  In 
the  risk  criteria  as  j^edfled  in  regulations 

ppn— iilgatoH  iitwigr  iri  ir»t A 

A  provision  amending  subsection  17(d)  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  foster  the  safe 
use  of  pestiddeB  in  other  counteles  through 
the  international  exchange  of  information, 
and  throu^  other  steps  the  Administrator 
may  oonsida'  necessary.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  directed  to  pursue  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  agreement  of  other  ex- 
porting countries  to  regulate  foreign  pesti- 
dde 
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Section  4  of  the  Ad  amends  sectlan  Mb) 
of  FIFRA.  The  ainwMliiient  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  temporary  toleranee  eatabUshed 
ss  part  of  an  experimental  use  permit  from 
covering  pestldde  realdoes  on  imported 
foodstuffs,  unless  the  tcnpocary  tderanoe 
was  obtained  in  oonjnnctian  with  an  experi- 
mental use  permit  inriurting  use  of  a  pestt- 
ddeoverseaa. 

Section  5  would  amend  aection  6  of 
FIFRA  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (f)  ad- 
iliiaaliii  the  rrmcatkm  (rf  tderanoea.  The 
amendment  would  require  the  Aikninistra- 
tor  to  revoke  tOleranoes  for  residues  associ- 
ated with  suspended  or  canceled  usee  of  a 
pestldde.  In  the  case  of  a  uae  of  a  pestldde 
that  is  vduntarlly  withdrawn,  the  AdDsinla- 
trator  may  revoke  a  tderanoe  and  establlsb 
a  residue  action  level  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  residue  of  the  pestldde 
will  unavoidably  persist  In  the  enviroamient. 
The  Administrator  is  directed  to  talse  into 
omsideration  and  minimise  the  probslde  ad- 
verse Impacts  of  tolerance  actions  on  the 
competittvenem  in  world  markets  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural production. 

Secttcm  6  of  the  Ad  would  amend  seetkm 
10  of  FIFRA  by  adding  a  new  subeection  (h) 
on  international  agreements.  TUs  amend- 
ment iwohibits  the  Administrator  from 
making  available  tar  public  inspection  any 
pestldde  information  obtained  from  an- 
other country  or  international  organisation 
if: 

(I)  the  Administrator  obtained  the  infor- 
maticm  imder  the  conditions  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  not  dlsftkwe  the  inf orma- 
tiom; 

(II)  the  information  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able; 

(ill)  the  government  or  international  orga- 
nization continues  to  demand  that  the  docu- 
ment or  information  not  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection. 

Hie  amendment  further  would  authorize 
EPA  to  disdose  to  foreign  governments  or 
intematicmd  organlzatloos  inf<Hmation  ob- 
tained under  this  Ad  as  long  as  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  that  includes  assuraneea  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administrator  that:  (1)  the 
Information  will  not  be  further  disclosed 
without  the  craaent  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  submitter,  of  the  information;  and  (H) 
the  Inf  ormatkm  wHI  not  be  used  to  support 
any  application  tar  a  pesCkMe  registration, 
license,  or  permit  in  another  country.* 


SPONSORSHIP  OP  LEblSIiATION 
TO  HOLD  LANDS  IN  TRUST 
POR  THE  PUEBLO  DE  COCHITI 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


orazwHKXioo 
nr  THE  HOUSS  OP  RIFRXSKIITAnVBB 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
New  Mexico  has  been  regarded  for 
many  years  as  a  tricultural  State 
where  the  native  Amolcans.  thm  the 
Spanish,  and  then  the  Anglo,  have 
lived  in  true  social  and  cultural  har- 
mony. There  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  of  harmony  which  dot  our  New 
Mexican  history.  One  maj0B4u;t  of  dis- 
harmony occurred  over  200  years  ago, 
which  to  this  day  remains  an  evU  deed 
by  a  lone  person  driven  by  personal 
greed  and  frau<L  Today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  whteh  will  finally  remove 
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tbte  hlatorieal  M^n*»«H  from  our  beMi- 
Uful  N««  Mexican  hIsUiry. 

Tbte  is  a  historic  day  for  the  Pueblo 
Da  <?w^il^,  a  amaJH  Indian  tribe  whoae 
people  have  redded  for  omturiea  in 
ntHth-central  New  Mttdeo.  now  a  part 
of  the  Third  Concrearional  District 
whkh  I  repreont.  For  neariy  180 
yean,  the  memben  of  that  Pueblo 
have  wMked  with  diligence  and  convic- 
tion to  rl^t  a  wronc  done  to  them 
almost  two  centuries  ago— the  fraudu- 
lent eonverrion  of  a  part  of  their  reser-, 
vatkm.  the  Santa  Crus  Sming  tract,  a 
5.00a«ere  parcel  of  land  on  which 
theae  lniMMM  have  lived  and  wor- 
ahipped  sinoe  time  immemoriaL  These 
efforts  have  persisted  through  the 
lelgn  of  three  sovereigns:  Spain. 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  It  Is 
my  sineere  hope  that  the  current  sov- 
ereign, through  the  enactmoit  of  the 
bill  introduced  today,  will  restore  to 
the  Coehlti  the  Santa  Cms  Spring 
tract,  land  that  any  f airminded  person 
would  agree  Is  rightfully  theirs. 

mm  time  to  time.  Congress  has 
acted  favorably  on  requests  from 
Indian  tribes  to  restore  isolated  tracts 
to  them  when  the  unique  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances warranted.  Mr.  Speaker, 
favorable  action  is  indeed  warranted  in 
the  Cochiti  because  of  three  truly 
unique  facts: 

First,  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti  was  the 
v«ry  flrst  record  title  owner  of  the 
land  In  question,  and  has  always  had  a 
deed  to  prove  It; 

Second,  the  Pueblo  has  been  denied 
possession  of  the  land  by  a  very  old. 
fraudulent  act.  despite  Judicial  ac- 
knowledgonent  of  their  rli^t  to  it; 

Third,  my  legislation  requires  no  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  and  the 
Pueblo  pledges  not  to  develop  the 
property,  but  to  use  it  solely  as  it  is 
currently  being  used,  for  animal  hus- 
bandry and  operations  and  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

The  history  surrounding  this  bill  Is 
very  Important.  Allow  me  to  share  this 
with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Pueblo  bought  this  land  in  1744  from 
a  Spanish  grantee:  that  deed  is  still  in 
existence  today.  Some  50  years  after 
the  purchase,  however,  a  ^mniard 
wrongfully  coerced  the  Cochiti  into 
conveying  the  property  to  him.  all  in 
direct  violation  of  Spanish  law.  It  took 
newrty  15  years  for  the  tribe  and  the 
Indian  protectwate  appointed  by  the 
t^wtati  to  have  this  transaction  de- 
clared void  and  the  tract  ordered  re- 
stored to  the  Pueblo  by  decree  of  the 
^«^lffif>t^  court  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

The  Indians  waited  in  vain  for  a 
copy  of  the  court's  decree;  the  decree, 
however,  was  suppressed  and  its  exist- 
ence kept  fr«n  the  Pueblo.  Without 
this  document  evidencing  the  court's 
<nder.  the  Pueblo  was  unable  to  prove 
ownership  of  the  tract  to  its  new  sov- 
eniaa,  the  United  States,  when  this 
country  acquired  the  New  Mexico  Ter- 
rltoy  in  1848.  Despite  the  Pueblo's  per- 
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sistent  efforts  to  win  recognition  of 
their  Interest  in  the  land  from  the 
United  States,  they  were  unable  to 
prove  their  rights  untU  1970.  vrtien  an 
American  historian  fortuitously  dis- 
covered the  colonial  court's  restora- 
tion decree  in  a  Mexican  archive. 

The  United  States  now  has  legal 
title  to  the  SanU  Crus  Spring  tract, 
having  purchased  it  during  the  depres- 
sitm  as  part  of  a  larger  tract,  with  the 
intent  of  "«««rt»f  the  entire  tract  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  New  Mexico  Pueblo 
Tn<f<*"«.  including  the  Cochiti  Pueblo. 
Political  pressure  from  cattlemen  in- 
tervmed.  however,  and  the  land  was 
never  put  to  its  intended  use.  Since 
1972.  the  tract  has  been  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest 

Mr.  Btttaktr,  this  land  possesses 
great  historic,  cultural,  and  religious 
sif^icance  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti 
who  want  to  preserve  and  protect  this 
ancient  homeland  for  their  descend- 
ants. The  legislation  introduced  today 
would  restore  the  tract  to  its  rightful 
owners  by  placing  it  in  trust  for  the 
Cochiti  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  tJie  Interior.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pueblo,  this  biU  restricts 
use  of  the  tract  to  its  current  uses,  as 
mentioned  earlier.  Provision  has  lieen 
made  to  protect  the  interests  of  exist- 
ing national  forest  permittees  and  sev- 
eral of  the  major  ones  have  indicated 
their  support  for  this  legislation.  I  re- 
emphasise  that  the  transfer  being  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  can  be  accomplished 
without  Federal  expense. 

I  urge  the  Memliers  of  the  House  to 
Join  with  me  in  righting  this  ancient 
wrong.« 


TIP  CNEIIiL'S  SURTAX  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  CLASS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

(VinWTOBK 
in  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRCSDrrATTVXS 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1983 
«  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tell  us  it  is 
not  so.  One  of  the  most  fatuous  ideas 
floated  recently  is  the  proposal  to  cap 
the  third  year  of  President  Reagan's 
across-the-board  individual  income  tax 
cuts  at  $700.  This  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  surtax  on  the  middle  class 
of  America,  and  at  exactly  the  wrong 
time— if  there  ever  were  a  right  time. 

The  cap  is  not  a  tax  on  the  rich. 
Have  my  Democratic  colleagues  for- 
gotten that  the  top  income  tax  rate 
was  cut  from  70  to  50  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago,  on  January  1, 1982— a 
proposal  first  made,  and  subsequently 
approved,  by  Democratic  Memliers? 
Now.  I  happen  to  agree  with  that  pro- 
posal, especially  since  the  first  Treas- 
ury figures  indicate  that  revenue  from 
upper  bracket  taxpayers  increased 
after  the  rate  was  cut.  Revenues  are 
up  in  the  higher  incomes  since  we  low- 
ered the  rates. 
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But  this  means  that  the  cap  propoa- 
al  would  hit  the  middle  da«.  not  the 
rich.  The  rich  have  already  received 
their  tax  cut  And  under  the  cap.  fami- 
lies with  lower  incomes  wlU  receive 
their  equal  share.  But  the  cap  propoe- 
al  would  repcMl  part  of  the  equal-per- 
centage tax  cuts  for  people  In  between. 
Spedfieally.  a  $700  cap  would  hit  fami- 
lies with  gross  incomes  as  low  as 
$39,250.  and  individuals  with  gross  in- 
comes ss  low  as  $31,150.  If  they  do  not 
itemise  deductions.  In  1970  dollars, 
thoae  Incomes  are  barely  $15,000  and 
$12,000,  respectively. 

Families  earning  less  than  $35,200, 
or  more  than  $109,400,  in  taxable 
inomne,  would  receive  their  full  23  per- 
cent tax  cut.  But  families  in  between 
would  receive  only  14  or  15  percent. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  soaking 
the  rich,  this  proposal  does  not  do  It 
All  it  does  is  redistribute  income  and 
hurt  the  woiking  middle  class. 

Besides  pairing  more  in  tax,  the 
middle  class  would,  also  face  sharply 
increased  disincentives  in  the  form  of 
higher  marginal  income  tax  rates— the 
tax  on  an  additional  dollar  of  earn- 
ings. This  tax-bracket  rate  affects  im- 
portant dedsions  to  work  overtime,  to 
seek  a  new  Job,  to  save  or  invest  to 
start  a  new  business— because  all  these 
decisions  involve  earning  additional 
income.  Under  the  $700  cap  proposal, 
middle  class  families  would  run  into  a 
sheer  cliff  of  tax  rates  at  $35,200  in 
taxable  income.  Under  current  law. 
the  tax  rate  already  rises  at  that  point 
from  28  to  33  percent  Under  a  $700 
cap,  that  marginal  tax  rate  would 
Jump  from  28  to  37  percent— 9  per- 
centage points,  or  by  almost  one-third. 

This  would  affect  not  only  indlvld- 
ualB  and  families,  but  also  the  14  mil- 
lion American  small  businesses  which 
file  individual  income  tax  returns.  The 
net  result  would  be  to  diminish  incen- 
tives for  individuals  and  small  business 
alike. 

What  Is  more,  the  cap  proposal  is 
technically  impossible  to  Implement 
before  July  1.  To  refresh  our  memo- 
ries, let  us  recaU  that  the  July  1  tax 
change  is  only  a  change  in  tax  with- 
holding. In  1981,  Congress  enacted 
phased  tax-rate  cuts,  totaling  almost 
25  percent,  to  take  effect  on  January  1 
of  calendar  years  1981  through  1984. 
But  the  commensurate  changes  in 
withholding  occurred  on  a  different 
schedule:  5  percent  on  October  1, 1981, 
10  percent  on  July  1.  1982,  and  the 
final  10  percent  on  July  1,  1983.  This 
July  1  change,  then,  belatedly  recog- 
nizes part  of  the  tax-rate  cut  which 
went  into  effect  last  January  1,  and 
anticipates  the  final  5-percent  install- 
ment which  will  take  effect  next  Janu- 
ary 1.  This  means  that  tampering  with 
the  July  1  tax  cut  would  require  retro- 
actively repealing  part  of  the  tax  cuts 
already  in  place.  In  short  our  Demo- 
cratic   friends   not   only   propose   a 
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surtax  on  the  middle  elaac  tbey  also 
want  to  make  it  retroaetlve. 

PraetleaUy  speaking,  the  withhold- 
ing schedules  cannot  be  changed 
before  Juli  1.  It  takea  the  Treasury  8 
weeks  to  att«  and  dtatrfbute  withhold- 
ing infonn|kti<m  to  employen;  the  ad- 
ditloaal  Utee  needed  to  dumge  the 
payrolls  de^wnds  on  the  aophlsticatian 
of  the  employer's  payroll  keqdng. 
What  is  mMe.  under  eunent  law,  the 
retroactive  repeal  of  part  of  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  108S.  tax-rate  cuts  would  make 
taxpaiyov  who  fUe  eatlmatfd  and 
quarterly  laxpaymmts  liable  tot  pen- 
altiea  for  i«Klerpayment  since  January 
1.  This  doea  not  make  sense. 

The  Dmocrats  have  waited  untfl 
less  than  I  we^s  before  the  July  1 
withholdlni  change  to  make  their  cap 
proposaLthis  indicatea  to  me  that  It 
is  not  a  serious  initiative,  but  nmely  a 
rhetorical  gesture.  It  is  yet  another 
call  to  soak  the  rich  which  turns  out 
up(m  examination,  to  be  yet  another 
tax  on  the  middle  class.  It  Is  ano-sum. 
dass-against'^lass  polltica,  of  the  sort 
we  have  regrettably  come  to  expect 
from  some  of  our  colleagues,  with  the 
regularity  of  their  proposals  to  raise 
taxes.  This  tax  hike  will  cost  $37  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  yean,  and  all  of  it 
wiU  come  from  taxpayen  whose  fault 
is  to  tie  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but 
somewhere  in  betwem. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  Democratic 
colleagues:  WiU  they  cap  the  tax  cut 
on  capital  gains?  Will  they  cap  the  tax 
cut  on  interest  and  dividends?  ^111 
they  c»9  tJ^e  tax  cut  on  large  business- 
es? Of  coulrae  not.  Yet  my  Democratic 
colleagues  propose  to  take  away  the 
tax  cut  txtm.  families  who  earn  more 
than  about  $15,000  in  1970  dollars. 
These  are  the  people  who  will  get  hit 
with  a  surtax  if  Tip  O'Neill  has  his 
way. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consldr 
er  this  proposal  cardFuUy.  The  more 
they  look  at  it  the  more  they  will  see 
that  it  is  in  conceived,  unfair,  and  con- 
trary to  the  claims  of  Its  pnvtxients.* 
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•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day  this 
year.  I  wo«ld  like  to  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  an  eloqumt  summary  of  its 
signmcanoe  to  the  Polish  people.  This 
article  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Krom- 
kowski.  President  of  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs.  I 
think  you  will  agree  it  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  freedom-loving  virit  of  the 
Polish  people. 

The  artieie  follows: 

May  3.  1983  marks  the  193nd  amitvemry 
of  that  Poidi  OoMtltutlMi  of  17BL  This 
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Oooitltutiao.  culmlnstins  almost  two  dee- 
ades  of  dramatic  lef  onns.  transfomed  the 
oU  Polish  Oentry  RepuUle  into  a  oonstttu- 
ttfloal  state  that  extended  the  suffeiace  to 
Uw  Buddie  dam.  prodaimed  the  riibts  of 
man  and  dtten  f  or  aU.  aet  the  stage  (or  the 
Ubontlan  of  the  peanntry.  and  eatabUsbed 
a  new  efflelent  administration.  Tlie  Polish 
Oonstttotian  laid  the  baslB  (or  the  evolution 
at  a  modem  democratic  Polish  state.  Tliis 
revotutlaiiary  devdopment  was  aocom- 
plUted  without  vlolenoe  in  keniing  with  Po- 
land's lilstarlc  tradition  o(  peaoe(ul  change. 

Robert  R.  Palmer,  the  grnt  Americian  liis- 
torian  at  the  18th  Century,  in  liis  (amous 
■tody  the  "Age  o(  Democratic  RevolutioDs" 
arguea  that  at  the  end  o(  the  ISth  Century, 
in  vtte  o(  the  appearance  o(  democratic 
parties  and  sentiments  everywhere  in  the 
Western  worid,  on^'in  three  countries  was 
there  suf fldent  internal  support  to  e((ect  a 
democratic  revolution  without  outside  lielp: 
tlie  American  Coloniea,  rnnee  and  Poland. 
The  flrst  two  nioceeded.  the  third  was  de- 
itruyed  by  (oreign  intervention.  Tet  the 
Pidlih  events  produced  a  Constitution.  It 
was  the  second  such  Constitution  utter  the 
American  one.  It  preceded  by  some  months 
tbe  flrst  French  Constitution. 

The  PoUsh  people  un(ortunately  never  re- 
aUaed  the  blessinss  o(  tliis  new  democratic 
coostttutian.  A  coalition  o(  the  monarchical 
statca  o(  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  (ear(ul 
that  these  democratic  ideas  may  spread  to 
their  own  subjects,  denouced  the  Poles  as 
the  "Jacobins  o{  the  East"  and  initiated 
military  intervention.  The  results,  in  spite 
at  fleree  resistance  led  by  the  American 
Revcdutionary  hero.  General  Thaddeus  KoS- 
Ciumiu),  were  the  second  and  third  parti- 
tions o(  Poland  that  snu((ed  out  Polish  in- 
dmendence  (or  the  next  123  years.  Despite 
foreign  oppression  and  occupation,  the 
memory  o(  the  May  3rd  Constitution  re- 
mained a  rallying  point  in  the  struggle  for 
Poliah  independence  until  the  20tb  Century. 
Under  Communist  rule  today,  the  anniver- 
sary o(  the  constitution  again  reminds  Poles 
o(  the  contrast  between  freely  chosen  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  and  the  illegit- 
imate and  imposed  regime  under  which  they 
Uve. 

As  we  spproach  the  anniversary  of  our 
own  ConsUtution.  it  is  fitting  to  remember 
its  sister  ConsUtution  in  Poland  bom  of  the 
same  struggle  (or  liberty.  Justice  and  himian 
dignity.  The  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
sUtution reminds  us  of  the  ideas  on  which 
the  May  3rd  dociunent  was  based  almost 
two  centuries  ago.  It  is  made  even  more 
poignant  as  we  watch  the  peaceful  evoluUon 
toward  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
Poland  strangled  by  a  dictatorship  whose 
(<»eign  masters  still  (ear  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  document.  Poland  against,  as  it  was 
then,  is  one  o(  the  world's  major  battleflelds 
in  the  eternal  struggle  against  tyranny. 

It  is  a  (itUng  occasion  there(ore  to  salute 
the  Polish  People  and  remind  them  that  in 
1083  as  in  1791  the  peoples  of  the  world 
watch  them  with  appreciation  and  awe  as 
they  flght— in  the  words  of  the  many  PoUsh 
Revolutionary  exiles  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years— za  wolnoSC  wasza  1  nasza,  "for 
your  tne&am  and  ours."* 
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•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaks,  two 
great  opportunities  for  mankind  grew 
out  of  the  1981  Tear  of  the  Disabled 
Persons.  These  were  caUed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  community  in  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Alan  Refash.  presl- 
desat  of  the  National  Organisation  on 
Disability  and  of  the  Bimillennium 
Fotmdation.  on  May  19,  1983.  in  his 
speech  at  a  conference  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  in  Guatema- 
la City. 

First  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons (1983-1992)  has  beoi  proclaimed 
by  the  United  Nations.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  sponsor  in  the  Congress  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  39  on  the  decade.  For 
the  world's  half  billion  disabled  per- 
sons, including  35  million  Amerioms, 
the  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  can 
provide  a  framework  for  continuing 
commitment  and  action  at  the  interna- 
tional, national,  and  local  levels.  It  can 
further  progress  this  neglected  minori- 
ty, leading  to  greater  opportunity  for 
education,  emplosrment  access,  com- 
munity integration,  and  rehabilitation. 

The  National  Organieation  on  Dis- 
ability, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
honorary  sponsor,  is  spearheading  this 
effort  in  the  United  States.  Our  recent 
congressional  hearing  on  the  decade 
brought  together  leaders  from  all  sec- 
tors of  American  life.  They  attested  to 
the  importance  of  this  decade  initia- 
tive. 

Second,  the  International  Tear  of 
Disabled  Persons,  as  a  focal  year,  also 
established  patterns  for  setting  goals 
in  all  areas  comprising  the  human  con- 
dition worldwide.  One  international 
survey  has  shown  that  people 
throughout  the  world  consider  their 
most  important  needs  as  health,  food, 
shelter,  literacy,  and  economic  well- 
being.  The  Bimillennium  Foundation, 
with  headquarters  in  Geneva  and  an 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  behig 
formed  to  encourage  the  setting  and 
pursuit  of  high  goals  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  human  condition,  in  all  its  as- 
pects, throughout  the  world.  It  will 
focus  the  attention  of  mankind  on  the 
year  2000  as  a  imique  opportunity. 

Mr.  Reich  coordinated  the  1981 
International  Tear  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons program  in  the  United  States.  In 
addresses  before  the  U  Jf .  General  As- 
sembly in  1981  and  1982,  he  urged  the 
world  community  to  intensify  efforts 
growing  out  of  the  International  Tear 
of  Disabled  Persons,  looking  both  to 
the  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  and 
the  BimUlomium. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Reich's  statement  before  the  Organ!- 
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It  to  an  honor  to  be  here  with  you  In  Ou»- 
tamala  at  thto  Intcr-AmeriCHi  Sympoehim 
III!  T>helillllj  nmnenrrrt  tij  thr  ftmntwHtm 
of  AmencoD  States.  I  wdeome  the  opportu- 
nity to  aikliiM  thto  Intemattnnal  gatherinc 
of  tndhrlduato  ooneeroed  with  the  very  real, 
human  moblema  of  dtoahOlty.  Theoe  prob- 
lana  are  taitanattaial  In  aoope  and  impor- 
tanoe  uid  are  shared  by  people  every- 
wheie-ln  devdopinc  and  developed  coun- 
trieaaUke. 

One  baUon  Inhabitant*  of  our  planet 
make  up  what  I  caD  the  "dtoaUllty 
famUy"— the  ooe-half  bOUon  persons  who 
themselves  are  disabled  and  another  half 
bmfcm  members  of  their  families  irtio  also 
live  with  and  cope  with  disability  on  a  dally 
basis.  They  know,  ss  those  outside  the  dto- 
atoiUty  family  must  come  to  know,  that 
these  problems  are  both  human  and  unhrer- 
saL  They  demand  human  airiutlons.  They 
itfunmnA  unlveml  solutions.  They  call  for 
f^mtjTiiihij  International  communication 
mm!  cooperation. 

Today  I  Shan  speak  about  two  great  op- 
potunltlea  for  improving  the  human  condi- 
tion woridwlde.  They  both  derive  from  the 
IMl  latematloaal  Tear  of  DtaaUed  Persons 
(ITDB!)  proclaimed  by  the  United  Natims. 
For  the  fint  time,  worldwide  attention  was 
focused  CO  the  serious  problems  of  dtaabO- 
Ity.  One  hundred  and  thirty  nations  carried 
out  ITDP  programs  to  increase  participa- 
tion of  disabled  persons  in  community  life 
and  to  prevent  dtoabOlty. 

The  real  succem  of  the  ITDP  was  not  in 
vrtiat  was  done,  but  rathCT.  In  what  was 
started.  In  the  milted  States,  for  Instance, 
the  ITDP  stimnlatwl  new  voluntary  pro- 
grams In  two  thousand  towns,  dtles.  and 
counties  where  disabled  people  go  about 
their  daily  lives.  Purposeful  local  programs 
In  education,  employment,  access,  communi- 
ty Integratton  and  prevention  were  the  sig- 
nlfleant  ootoome  of  the  ITDP.  Thto  enor- 
mous dttaen  action  response  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Organtaatkm  on  Dis- 
ability, a  private,  non-proflt  organiMtlon 
dedicated  to  sustaining  the  ITDP  momen- 
tum In  the  <■«— Mimiti—  of  America.  Many 
other  mi**~—  are  continuing  the  work 
begun  dnrtag  the  1081  UN  year.  They  have 
set  long-term  goals. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  outcome  of 
the  mxP  was  the  education  and  oonsdous- 
neas-ratolng  It  provided  for  people  every- 
where en  the  proUems  and  the  potential  of 
dtaabled  individuals.  The  IMl  observance 
led  to  the  realtaatkm  that  the  problems  of 
i1ltr»r™»T  are  serious  and  that  long-term 
dedtoatlcn  would  be  needed  to  continue  the 
pngreas.  The  United  Nations  in 
IMS  therefore  prodalmed  the 
period  1M»-Iflt3  as  the  Decade  of  Disabled 


But  how  do  we  give  meaning  to  the  United 
HattoBS  prodamatlan?  To  realtoe  the  alms 
of  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons,  nations. 
UN  ■gsnrirs  (Indading  the  Organtaatlon  of 
States  and  the  Pan  American 
trgaatoatkm).  regtaoal  organtaa- 
ttona.  Interaatlanal  non-govamnental  orga- 
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nlntlaoB.  ^»m>  munldpaUtlea.  must  take 
part.  We  caD  upon  them  to  devekip.  an- 
nounce and  Implement  their  own  ptans  for 
the  Decade.  To  be  successful,  these  Decade 
plaiM  should  meet  seven  Important  criteria. 
They  should: 

(1)  Contain  goals,  objectives  snd  action 
timetables  for  achieving  full  participation 
and  diffiity  of  disabled  persons  as  well  as 
for  rehabilitation  and  prevention  of  disabil- 
ity. 

(2)  Bosure  the  participation  of  dtaabled 
persons  in  the  planning  process. 

(3)  Realistically  addrem  the  problems  and 
potential  of  aU  disability  groups. 

<4)  Focus  on  public  attitudes  to  Increase 
acceptance  of  disabled  persons. 

(S)  Ensure  the  appn^riate  Involvement  of 
all  major  segments  of  society  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  Decade  ptans. 

(6>  Ensure  widespread  putdlc  visibility  for 
the  plans  and  fm  progreas  made  in  their  im- 
plementation 

(7)  Provide  for  regular  review  and  public 
repotting  of  progress  throughout  the 
Decade. 

The  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  is  a  great 
opportunity  and  a  challenge.  It  will  take 
great  commitment  by  leaders,  officials,  orga-^ 
niMtkHW  snd  people  of  goodwill  every- 
where to  fulfill  the  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
ability family,  and  to  mankind,  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  world  community.  To 
do  less  would  be  unworthy  of  our  purposes 
and  ourselves. 

The  ITDP  also  has  led  to  another  long- 
term  focal  year  effort— one  which  provides 
an  even  grewter  challenge.  Thto  second  op- 
portanlty  for  positive,  constructive  action 
lies  In  the  BbnUlenlum— the  year  3000. 

The  year  MOO  to  a  historic  mommt  for  hu- 
manity, »ffPf<i»iig  both  the  end  of  a  century 
and  a  i«ni»nniiim  Attention  of  people 
throughout  the  world  will  be  focused  on 
that  year  as  the  culmination  of  one  era  and 
the  dawning  of  a  new  age.  Thto  turning 
point  can  become  a  time  of  renewed  hope 
for  ^mankind. 

In  a  survey  conducted  In  over  60  coun- 
tries—both developing  and  developed— 
people  of  all  ages,  cultures.  rellgkHis  and 
economic  circumstances,  identified  their 
most  Important  needs  as  food,  shelter, 
health  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
education  and  economic  well-being.  The 
degree  to  which  these  needs  are  satisfied  de- 
termines the  human  condition.  In  much  of 
the  world,  those  questioned  were  plagued  by 
hunger,  homelessness.  poverty,  disease,  dis- 
ability, and  illiteracy.  Tet.  as  the  survey 
showed,  these  same  people  expressed  a 
belief  that  life  for  them  would  Improve. 
They  had  hope  for  the  future. 

Focal  years,  organised  through  the  United 
Nations,  have  opened  the  way  to  improve- 
ment In  the  human  condition.  They  have 
helped  channel  hope  and  energy  Into  aetkm. 
As  I  have  iiMllcated.  the  ITDP,  for  example, 
led  to  the  prospect  of  greater  acceptance, 
dignity  and  participation  of  the  worid's  dls- 
aUed  population.  It  stimulated  the  setting 
of  goato  for  the  future.        

The  response  to  the  ITDP  challenge 
showed  that  concentration  on  attalnaUe 
goato  can  inspire  the  coDunitment  and  par- 
ticlpatlon  needed  to  realise  «  better  life. 
The  ITDP  expCTlence.  moreover,  pointed  to 
mankind's  tremendous  omortunlty  Inher- 
ent in  the  turning  of  the  millennium  to  ad- 
dress the  full  range  of  coneems  comprising 
the  human  condltloiL 

Already  the  year  aooo  has  i»«mpted  some 
leaders  to  catabltoh  goato  in  major  areas  of 
human  concern.  The  World  Health  Organl- 
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at  Its  ivra  Alma  Ata  conference, 
adopted  the  campaign.  "Health  for  AU  by 
the  Tear  SOOO."  Prime  MlnlBtar  Indin 
Oandhl  has  pledged  to  endleate  laptaay, 
now  affecting  some  four  mUUaB  IBdIaiii.  by 
that  year.  UMICKP  recently  set  a  year  SOOO 
goal  of  reducing  by  half  the  number  of  diU- 
dren  dying  »»'"«»"r  tram  mainutrltlaB  and 
infection.  The  Organtoatlon  of  African 
Unity  has  drawn  up  plans  for  achieving  self - 
sufficiency  in  food  by  the  Btanlllenntam. 

In  a^dtton.  within  natkma.  activities  fo- 
custaig  on  the  year  aoOO  ate  already  under- 
way. For  example,  the  Qovemor  of  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  tai  the  UBtted  States  has 
initiated  "NC  MOO"-*  survey  of  the  hopes, 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  population  as  a 
preUmlnary  step  to  wtaWtohing  statewhle 
goals.  Lima.  Peru  and  other  leading  I«ttn 
American  dtles  have  set  adeouate  shelter  as 
a  Btanlllennlum  goaL  At  aO  levels,  ooomito- 
slons  are  being  f oimed.  Many  surveys  focus- 
ing on  the  human  cauHtlaB  ate  in  progress. 

Successful  Bimillmnhnn  goatsettlng  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  lessons  of  other 
focal  yeais.  The  ITDP  experienee  of  har- 
nessing the  power  of  such  a  focal  year  for 
setting  goato  to  improve  one  aspect  of  the 
human  condition  has  led  directly  to  the  for- 
matkm  of  the  Btanlllennlum  Foundation, 
With  world  headQuatters  in  Oeneva,  Swlt- 
aeriand.  and  an  office  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
the  Bimlllennhmi  Foundation  to  an  taitema- 
tkmal.  non-governmental  organisation. 
Taking  its  cue  from  the  ITDP.  Its  purpose  to 
to  tanprove  the  human  condition  in  all  Its  ss- 
peets  by  encouraging  the  setting  and  pur^ 
suit  of  year  MOO  goato  wortdwide.  It  will 
hdp  channel  the  universal  hope  for  a  better 
future  into  meaningful  action. 

The  THwim— iniirni  Foundation  will  draw 
upon  the  wisdom  of  leaders  and  thinkers 
throughout  the  world  to  develop  strategies 
for  arttculaUng.  pursutaig  and  achieving 
long-term  goals.  Staioe  the  new  millenniimi 
really  will  belong  to  the  youth,  the  Founda- 
tion wUl  consult  young  peoide  woridwlde  on 
their  views  and  Ideas  for  action.  It  wHl  also 
further  the  exchange  of  ideas  through  net- 
works of  wwiniMiniiim  Partners-communi- 
ties, institutions  and  organtaatlons— dedicat- 
ed to  the  proposition  that  the  human  condi- 
tion can  taideed  be  tanproved  and  a  brighter 
future  prepared  for  the  genoations  to 
come. 

Tou  will  be  interested  to  know  that  tai  a 
meeting  with  BImlllennlum  Foundation 
leados  tai  late  IMS.  UN  Secretary-Oeneral 
Peres  de  Cuellar  affirmed  the  tanportanoe  of 
the  iM»«ni*«»ninm  (^jpoTtunity  for  world- 
wide goal-setting  aimed  at  conquering 
hunger,  poverty,  homelesBness.  disease,  dis- 
ability and  illiteracy.  He  pledged  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations 
for  thto  international,  non-governmental  inl- 
ttaUve.  He  stated  then,  "the  setttaig  and  pur- 
suit of  goato  stimulated  In  thto  process  con- 
tribute to  the  relieving  of  suffering  and  to 
tanproving  the  prospects  for  a  man  stable, 
peaceful  world." 

The  worldwide  programs  I  have  discussed 
today  can  be  relnf <»«ed  by  effective  and 
synergistic  use  of  other  UN  tailtlattves  such 
ss  the  IMl  Intematkmal  Teieeommunlca- 
tlons  Tear  and  the  1M8  mtonatlonal 
Touth  Tear.  The  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sofM  win  do  great  service  to  mankind  by 
demoEMtiatIng  that  effective  action  can  be 
taken,  that  lives  can  be  enhanced,  that 
peoi^  across  the  world  can  work  togetho' 
toward  the  goato  we  aU  share,  from  Ouate- 
maU  to  the  U.S.  to  Europe  and  the  Bast 

I  urge  aU  of  you  to  continue  your  efforts 
which  are  leading  the  way  down  the  long 


road  to  Impivving  the  human  eandltk»  by 
the  year  MOtt. 

Thank  youi  for  Jotadng  with  us  tai 
the  two  graat  oppoctontiaB  of  tiM 
DtoaUed  IMisons  and  the 
Oar  sneeeas  #m  be  a  biaecn  of  hope  for  an 
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HON.  LYNN  MAKTIN 

or 

aougBori 
WednesdaK  Jtme  t,  19S3 
•  Mr.  MAItTDV  of  WtnbkL  Mr.  Sneak- 
er, in  aooonlanoe  with  Bzecuttve  Com* 
mittee  Order  No.  1.  I  am  remectfiilly 
submitting  herewith  the  flnanrial  re- 
ports of  the  Coogreaaioaal  Steel 
Caucus  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982. 
and  the  flrat  quarter  of  1961.  for  inaer- 
tlim  into  the  KKxmn.  The  reports  are 
as  follows: 
ComiissioiUL  Srb.  Caocos  WoutKUi,  Kb- 

Fons— FoViTB  QnsixBi  IMS  sas  Fnsr 

QusHBim 
Quattefit  report  fund  baianee  Uaiement^ 

JU2.  V^  Hone  of  RepnaeiMve$.  Con- 

gn$iional  Steel  Caueut 
Balance  remaining  as  of  Sept  M, 

IMS M.SM AS 

Total  revenues  (Clerk  hire,  dues, 

donations) Vi^MM 


Subtotal. 


19.1M.M 


October  IMS e.ll».16 

November  IMS _. S.776.M 

December  IMS S.W4A0 

Subtotal 11AM.S8 

Total  unexpended  revenum  as  of 

Dec.  31,  IMS 7.3MA6 

Quarterit  rtport  evnudatf  oe  atatemetU  of 
expetuee,  V.S.  Hotue  of  Repreaentativea, 
Conoreiaional  Stea  Caueua 

Salaries . .» . $10,6M.» 

Travel . 

Stationery ., 110.W 

Postage S0.00 

Telephone  .......................>..~...~.~.~.        SMJ7 

PubUcattons  ........•.•.•.••.«...».».«.m..-..  92.40 

BXpilpiwwBt... 510.00 

^^intlng  .■...M..............M.....*.... ■■»*..•.*..  ...... ...*•....... 

MIscellaneoas 148.05 

Total  expenses  as  of  Dec. 

31.  IMS 11,8M.S8 

Quarterly  rtport  fund  baianoe  itatement— 
IMS.  V^  House  of  Repnaentatlve$.  Con- 
greaiionaiSteaCaueu$ 
Balance  remaining  as  of  Dec.  31. 

IMS - $7.350.M 

Total  revenaes  (Clerk  hire.  dues. 
donatkHis) se.553.76 

Subtotal .    33.918.6S 

Less  expenses: 

January  1M3 S.MSJ7 

February  1M3 lfil*M 

March  1M3 .  5,SS1.M 

Subtotal 15.808.40 

Total  unexpended  revenues  as  of 
March  31. 1M3 18.705.16 
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Quartertg  rtport  evmalaMve  etaiement  of 
tsfunaee.  VS.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 
Comgraaaional  Sted  Caueua 

Salaitea $1SA85.43 

Travd 0 

Statloneiy S68.33 

Foata9e..MM.»..M.M*.M.«..........*...«..«...  3u.fio 

Telephone S50.S4 

Pablkatlnns 158.M 

Bqnipaaent 510.00 

Fttaitlng 833A0 

MtooeDaneous 38S.10 

Total  expenses  as  of  Mar. 

SI.  IMS 15.SM.46 

ssiH  frnimsitHi   Mmimrn  or  tbx 

(Members  who  have  paid  dues  ss  of  May  31, 
1083) 

Sonny  Montgomery,  BiU  Nichols,  George 
03rien.  BiU  Coyne,  BiU  Cllnger,  Cardias 
CoUliH.  Ron  Wydm.  Bud  Hillto.  Donald 
Pease.  Jim  Obetstar,  Ous  Savsge,  Nick  Joe 
RahaU.  Ray  Kogovsek.  Bob  McEwen.  Sam 
B.HalL 

Robert  Walker,  Clement  Zablockl.  John 
Murtha.  Richard  Shelby,  Ralph  Regula, 
Mark  SOJander,  Tom  Bevill.  Tom  Kindness, 
Stan  Lundlne.  Henry  Nowak.  Robert  Roe, 
Alan  Mrtlohan,  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  Oeorge 
Oekas.  Peter  Kostmayer. 

Robert  Borskl.  Howard  Nlelson.  Frank 
Ouarinl.  Robert  Davis.  Joe  Kolter.  Joseph 
Qaydos,  Doug  Walgren.  Bruce  Vento,  L«w- 
renee  Ooughlln.  Barbara  A.  Mlkulskl, 
JosQih  Addabbo.  Joseph  McDade.  Richard 
Sdiulie.  Austin  Murphy.  Jsck  Fields. 

Doug  Applegate.  George  MUler.  Marty 
Itussn.  Don  Rltter.  John  DtaigeU.  Dennto 
BAatt,  James  Marttai.  E.  Thomas  Coleman. 
Clarenoe  MiUer.  Gene  Taylor,  Bud  Shuster, 
Wmiam  Ford.  Tom  Luken.  Bob  Edgar, 
Katie  HalL 

Louto  Stokes.  Ous  Tatron.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, Clsrence  Long.  Ben  Eidreich,  Lyle  WU- 
Uams.  George  Brown.  Thomas  Ridge,  Mel 
Price.  Lynn  Martin.* 


ANTX-CONTRACTING  OUT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OFCOLORAOO 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSEMTATIVBS 

Wednetday.  June  8.J983 
m  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  the  following  letter 
from  my  constituent,  Nancy  A.  Smith, 
coDcendng  the  issue  of  contracting 
out,  which  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  of  interest.  It  gives  a  point  of  view 
from  a  non-Federal  employee  who  is 
f<MPi»*r  with  this  situation.  I  feel  it 
supports  my  belief  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  out  to  destroy  the  Federal 
dvll  service  system,  in  part,  by  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees through  contracting  out  of 
Jobs  currently  held  by  Federal  woik- 
ers. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dnnrxs.  Colo.. 
April  S.  19»3. 

Disa  ComaBsswoMAM  Pat  ScaRODsa:  Is 
it  true  that  Mr.  Reagan  to  planntaig  to  "lay 
ofT'  500.000  federal  employees  and  contract 
out  their  services  to  the  private  sector?  If 
so: 

What  a  financial  waste! 

What  an  eff Idency  disaster! 
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I  have  never  been  a  federal  emtfoyee.  but 
I  have  been  both  a  contract  administrator 
for  a  state  government  and  a  department 
head  of  a  College  Cooperative  Edocatinn 
Program,  wwUng  with  hundreds  of  employ- 
ees in  the  Greater  Washington.  D.C..  area. 

Hie  employers,  with  iriiom  I  worked, 
ranged  from  the  federal  government  to 
smaU  and  large  private  industry.  Including 
federal  consultants  and  contractors.  From 
my  experience,  observatians  snd  listening  to 
msny  contract  employers.  I  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

Only  a  few  employers  with  federal  con- 
tracts were  cost  effective  fw  the  taxpayer 
or  program  efficient  or  effective. 

A.  The  primary  result  of  contracting  "In- 
house"  federal  functions  to  the  private 
sector  to  to  create  business  for  private  busi- 
ness and  overpay  a  few  htoli  levd  envloyees 
of  the  business.  (High  level  contracts  em- 
ployees receive  more  salary  and  greater 
travel  "per  diem"  than  federal  employees 
with  comparable  re9<Hisibaity;  whUe  the 
average  federal  worker  suffers  a  loss  of  Job 
stability  and  benefits  when  forced  out  and 
Into  Uie  on-again.  of  f -again,  employment  of 
a  contractor  when  the  federal  employee's 
function  to  contracted  to  the  private  sector.) 

B.  The  taxpayer  receives  less  service  for 
tax  dollar  qient  In  most  contracts,  as  weU  as 
less  responsiveness.  (A  oongressperson  can 
obtain  more  responsiveness  from  a  federal 
agency/employee  in  the  taxpayer's  behalf.) 

1.  In-house  functions,  once  contracted,  are 
virtually  unable  to  be  recaptured  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  Once  the  memory,  organiza- 
tion and  employee  to  gone— it  to  lost.  The 
federal  government  to  at  the  mercy  of  the 
contractor.  (If  you  were  a  federal  contrac- 
tor, threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  contract 
because  of  providing  Inadequate  service, 
would  you  leave  the  records/functions  of 
contract  operations  tai  "good"  shape  for 
your  competition  to  take  over  as  the  new 
contractor?  And  once  a  contract  to  In  oper- 
ation and  the  agency  to  unable  to  perform 
the  once  in-house  function,  I  have  noticed 
the  contract  cost  "skyrocket"  before  the 
first  contract  year  has  ended.  Le.,  contract 
overruns.) 

2.  Private  contractors  "steal"  civilian  and 
military  employees  with  the  "best"  high 
level  expertise,  as  soon  as  they  sre  eligible 
to  retire  early,  thus  putting  a  strain  on  the 
federal  pension  fund,  the  ability  of  the 
agency  to  perform  and  increasing  overaU 
taxpayer  costs  in  increased  operational  and 
contractor's  high  level  personal  costs.  The 
federal  employee  who  to  "stolen"  from  the 
agency  was  U«ined  at  taxpayer  expense;  to 
still  capable  of  dotaig  the  Job  we  now  pay 
twice  the  price 'for  havtaig  performed.  The 
once  federally  employed  expert  to  the  asset 
of  private  business  at  our  expense,  both  tai 
terms  of  Icnowledge  and  sklUs  and  knowing 
the  "right"  federal  agency  pec^le  to  insure 
contract  award  and  renewal,  regardless,  of 
contract  quality  or  results. 

C.  If,  as  Mr.  Reagan  states,  private  indus- 
try can  do  it  so  much  bettCT  than  the  public 
sector,  then  why  to  General  Motors  having 
80  many  cars  recaUed  or  private  industry- 
made  miUtary  weapons  and  vacecraft  not 
working  according  to  contract  specif icati<ms. 
Private  bustaMss  to  limited  ss  to  the  public 
sector.  ContracUng,  as  Mr.  Reagan  seems  to 
be  udng  it.  to  a  way  of  avoiding,  not  dealing 
with  or  improving  our  government. 

D.  We  have  very  inadequate  ctmtract  con- 
troto  in  the  present  system,  ranging  from 
too  few  qualified  federal  employees  to 
award,  mw'"*'**''  and  audit  contracts  to 
having  ambiguous  contract  guidelines  and 


met  of 
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,  Bat  wont  to  the  eon- 
j  the  oontncton  and 

./Mnnttnc  tlie  oontneU 

[  the  eoBtraetan/ooimltants  who 
._jadT  MTTO  PBtvatc  aeetor  industry 
while  perfonainc/eaiHiiltliig/wrltinc  regu- 
lataty  fanettaoe  and  guldeltiw  for  the  en- 
fonenflnt  of  that  very  tnduetry. 

Contraetinc  to  oeoenary  and  advinble  in 
■ome  rttaattone.  tout  in  too  many  caMS  it  to 
njyhi^  the  needi  of  our  nation  and  ahould 
toe  eurtaHed.  not  expanded. 

The  Job  of  Ooiwreai  and  the  Preaident.  as 
I  wiiiianiaiMl.  to  to  make  gomnment  work 
for  the  people,  not  for  the  advantage  of  a 
few  at  the  cxpeoae  of  the  many.  Contract- 
ing works  in  a  few  cases,  but  miUnly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few. 

Nancy  A.  Smith.* 


DEBT.  NOT  IX>MINOES 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 


'ATIVBS 


OTBKWTOaK 
VK  THX  HOTTSX  OF 

Wedneaday.  June  8. 1983 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  coUeagueg'  atten- 
tion to  Tnn  Wicker's  cogent  analysis 
of  the  international  debt  crisis  whidi 
amteared  in  the  May  17  New  York 
Times.  In  his  «yiiimn,  Mr.  Wi^er  re- 
ports that  current  IMF  adjustment 
programs  may  be  on  a  collisi<m  course 
with  our  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Latin  America.  Bluntly  stated,  he  sug- 
gests that  IMP  austerity  may  fcmient 
the  very  dvO  unrest  that  our  foreign 
poU^  is  trying  to  prevent.  In  other 
words,  unless  there  is  a  significant 
change  in  IMF  programs,  the  United 
States  may  find  itself  facing  the  worst 
of  both  worlds— political  revolution 
followed  by  debt  repudiation. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  taking 
Mr.  Wicker's  warning  serioiisly.  Earli- 
er this  spring,  there  were  serious  riots 
In  Sio  Paulo.  BnzIL  According  to 
most  accounts,  these  riots  were  a  re- 
sponse to  the  financial  pressures 
placed  en  BrasU  by  IMF  adjijstment 
policies. 

Unfortunately.  BrasU  is  not  the  only 
nation  f actag  serious  financial  pres- 
sures. Since  January  1.  1M2,  more 
than  two  doaen  countries  have  an- 
nounced that  they  can  no  longer  repay 
prtnc^Ml  UMl  interest  according  to  the 
original  terms  of  their  loan  agree- 
ments. Several  have  unilaterally  an- 
nounced that  they  cannot  pay  back 
any  principal  In  1983.  Others  are  re- 
portedly oonsldering  the  pros  and  cons 
of  f onning  a  debtors  cartel  and  post- 
poning principal  pajrments  for  at  least 
Syeaia. 

The  flnftfy**'  crisis  affects  every 
American.  Many  of  the  countries  with 
the  most  sevore  problems  are  among 
the  best  customers  for  UJB.  exports.  If 
we  do  not  take  st^x  to  ease  their  debt 
burden,  we  wfll  be  increasing  UJS.  un- 
employment, reducing  the  proqieets  of 
a  robust  recovery,  and  increasing  the 
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probability  of  a  new  round  of  dvil  dis- 
orders thraughout  the  Third  WoridL 

Fortunately,  there  are  ways  to  avoid 
these  problems— alternatives  that 
insure  that  VB.  banks  will  be  repaid 
and  that  Latin  American  nations  have 
the  political  stability  they  need  to 
begin  growing  rapidly.  I  have  Intro- 
duced HJl.  2931.  the  Intematl<»al  Fi- 
nancial Stability  Act.  This  bill  calls  on 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  in 
c(mjuncti<m  with  the  relevant  finance 
ministers  and  bank  officials,  to  convert 
short  term,  high  interest  bank  credits 
into  longer  term,  lower  interest  loans. 
It  also  asks  that  the  IMF  arrange  this 
stretchout  so  that  each  country's 
annual  pajranents  of  principal  plus  In- 
terest are  set  as  a  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent percentage  of  its  annual  export 
earnings. 

This  v>proach  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  deflate  the  debt  bubble  in  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  manner.  It 
wiU  give  debtor  nations  the  breathing 
room  they  need  to  get  their  finances 
in  order  and  to  continue  purchasing 
U.S.  products.  It  spreads  the  burden  of 
rescuing  the  financial  system  equita- 
Uy  among  banks,  debtor  nations,  and 
developed  countries.  And  by  helping 
debtor  nations  and  banks,  it  Increases 
the  prospects  for  rapid  economic 
growth,  both  home  and  abroad. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  Mr. 
Wicker's  column  and  Join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  2931. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  IT.  1983] 
Debt.  Not  DoimioKS 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
While  President  Reagan  tries  to  rouse  the 
nation  against  the  threat  of  falling  domi- 
noes that  he  perceives  in  Central  America, 
he  to  not  taking  about  what  may  weU  be  a 
more    serious    hemispheric    problem— the 
mountains  of  external  debt  towering  over 
Mexico  ($85  to  $90  billion).  BrasU  ($85  to 
$90  bOUon).  Argentina  ($35  to  $40  billion). 
VeneneU  ($35  to  $35  billion)  and  Chile  ($15 
to  $20  billion). 

The  problem  has  been  perceived  in  thto 
country  primarily  in  terms  of  a  threatened 
default  tliat  might  cause  a  banking  crash, 
perhaps  woridwide.  But  at  a  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Institute  in 
Washington  last  week.  Pedro-Pablo  Kuc- 
xynUl— a  Peruvian  who  to  president  of  First 
Boston  International— warned  against  inter- 
nal political  upheavato  that  could  result 
from  the  financial  Mnd  In  which  most  Latin 
countries  now  find  themselves. 

Last  year's  rescue  of  Mexico  from  threat- 
ened default.  Mr.  Kucaynski  said,  as  weU  as 
the  intemattooal  fiscal  disciplines  already 
impoaed  on  all  but  Veneauela.  ooostttute 
only  "Act  one.  scene  one.  with  much  more 
to  come." 

Both  he  and  Robert  Solomon  of  the 
Brookings  Inirtttution  agreed  that  the 
debtor  countries  faced  primarily  a  debt-serv- 
ice cristo  in  which  their  interest  cosU  are 
higher  than  those  of  most  other  developing 
nation:  and  that  their  pll^t  was  due  less 
to  mismanagement  or  unwise  borrowing  and 
lending  than  to  high  interest  rates  and  a 
worid  rcceartop  that  reduced  Latin  Ameri- 
can export  fffwfaig*  Mexico  and  Veneauela 
were  hurt  by  a  third  extonal  development, 
declining  oil  prices. 
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Thus.  Mr.  flotaaon  said,  huge  (onlgn 
loans  had  been  Justtfled  mostly  by  tanpns- 
stve  eeooamle  pof onaaaeea;  Maxloo.  for  a- 
anwle.  avenged  8.4  pecMBt  growth  in  real 
gnas  national  prodnet  fNm  1918  to  IVTt, 
while  iU  exports  grew  In  real  tenns  by  lOJ 
percent  amniaOy.  In  the  same  period,  eoaa- 
parable  figures  for  BnaU  were  9.1  and  9.1 
percent  Argentina  had  lass  enviable  annual 
growth  (1.8  percent)  but  8tm  espandad  tU 
exports  by  10.7  penent  a  year. 

But  in  the  period  1980-1982,  Mr.  Kue- 
xynsU  pointed  out,  as  world  leceaslon  set  in, 
Latin  America's  trade  declined  »  to  80  pw- 
cent:  at  the  aasM  time.  Interest  rates 
peaked.  The  "sctosors  effect"  of  dadlning 
export  earnings  and  rising  interest  costs  on 
about  $300  bQlion  of  external  debt  (short- 
term  and  long,  private  and  pubUc)  produced 
the  squeeae  that  nearly  cauaed  Mexico  to 
default  in  1988 

That  year,  export  earnings  of  the  Latin 
coontrtoa  totaled  about  $100  bOHon:  but  on 
the  $800  bilUon  of  debt  owed  to  commercial 
banks  these  countries  had  to  pay  $45  billion 
in  interest,  or  45  percent  of  total  export 
earnings. 

Interest  rates  are  so  high  on  the  Latin 
loans.  Mr.  Kucsynski  said,  because  the 
banks  "started  to  get  cold  feet"  after  1980; 
they  raised  rates  and  shortened  terms  untQ 
Mexico,  for  instance,  now  pays  more  than  3 
percent  over  the  London  interbank  rate. 
That  means  that  Mexico  has  annual  inter- 
est costs  $1.5  billion  higher  than  in  August 
1982. 

To  meet  such  debt  aervioe  diarges— not  to 
mention  repaymmt  of  loans  coming  due- 
Mexico  and  most  of  the  other  debtor  na^ 
tions  have  had  to  reduce  internal  spending 
and  submit  to  austerity  programs  demanded 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  nations.  But  such  austerity  adversely 
affects  the  interests  and  living  standards  of 
the  poliUoslly  powerful  middle  class  (indud- 
ing  the  military),  through  reduced  subsidies, 
rising  prices,  higher  taxes  and  interest  rates, 
and  unemployment. 

Thus,  in  Mr.  Kucsynski's  view,  stem  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  debt  problem  could  cause 
internal  political  upheaval  or  instabOitr.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  such  political 
consequences  could  cause  some  national 
leaders  to  choose  default  If  defiance  of  for- 
eign creditors,  particularly  the  wanquU. 
proved  politically  popular  it  could  tpnad  to 
other  debtor  nations,  he  suggested,  with 
drastic  worldwide  effect  not  only  on  banks 
but  on  nations  depoident  on  imports  from 
or  exports  to  Latin  America. 

Venesuela's  Oovemment  currently  resists 
seeking  sn  IMT.  loan,  for  example,  al- 
though it  has  bad  to  postpone  payment  on 
about  $9  billl<m  due  thto  year.  But  the 
IM.F.  would  require  an  unpopular  austerity 
program:  and  one  reastm  for  the  Oovem- 
ment's  reluctance  to  that  elections  are 
scheduled  later  thto  year. 

Mr.  Solomon  said  that  IMJP.  austerity  re- 
quirements, although  necessary,  might  be 
somewhat  too  severe  in  Mexico  and  else- 
where. 

"The  way  out  to  to  grow  out"  he  told  the 
seminar— to  get  world  trade  growing  again 
so  that  the  debtor  countries  could  expand 
exports  and  meet  their  obligations  But 
untfl  then,  creditor  nations  and  banks  to- 
gether with  the  IMJF.  would  have  to  keep 
len^ig  to  the  Latin  nations  because  "other- 
wise they  cant  even  pay  interest"  on  what 
they  already  owe. 

Or  maybe.  Mr.  Kucsynski  suggested— 
■ounding    not    too    optimlstio— the   banks 
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mli^t  even  reduee  Interest  rates,  hence 
their  ftiT"tiig»  rather  than  land  more.« 


AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


a  TBI  BousB  or 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1988 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Ifr.  %>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Norfidk  (Nebr.)  Daily 
News.  It  provides  an  Insl^tful  and, 
this  Member  believes  a  correct  analy- 
sis of  the  $ituation  fidng  us  in  Niearar 
gua.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  brief  but  informative  article. 
[From  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News,  May 
20. 19831 
AvothbCdss 

Opponents  of  administration  poUdas  in 
Coitral  America  may  not  aooept  Prvrident 
Reagan's  basic  ixemiae:  That  the  problem 
so  far  as  Nicaragua  to  copewned  to  that  the 
preeent  gonemment  to  attenpting  to  export 
revolution,  to  destatafllse  tts  neitfibon.  Fur- 
ther, that  it  to  not  the  remnants  of  the 
Somoaa  regtane  which  oppoae  the  Nleara- 
guan  government  but  former  Sandinistas 
who  feel  bMrayed  by  the  cooiae  their  one- 
time revolutionary  compatriots  have  taken. 
The  problem  in  a  nutshell,  as  he  put  It  in 
the  press  conference  thto  wedt  to  that 
"They're  not  minding  their  own  business." 

The  region  to  too  important  to  the  United 
States  to  tolerate  anothor  Cuba,  which  to 
what  the  csrrent  Sanrtinista  leaden  itt  lWca> 
ragua  seem  bmt  on  estabUshingi-wtth 
Cuban  and  Soviet  help.  Tet  the  Cuban  solu- 
tion has  been  impoaed:  First  the  overthrow 
of  a  rightist  regime,  promises  of  democracy, 
social  Justice  and  elections,  and  land 
"reform"  of  course.  Then  the  Imposition  of 
communism  and  a  dictatofahip  «>f  the  left 
with  as  little  regard  for  the  human  rl^ts  of 
its  oppane»ti  as  a  dletatocahlp  of  the  right 

Minding  the  United  States'  "own  busi- 
ness" and  interests  in  thto  hemiq>here. 
which  to  to  encourage  nothing  more  than  in- 
dependent governments  supported  by  free 
people,  requtoes  more  support  for  thto  na- 
tion's frieads  than  critics  of  Mr.  Reagan 
have  been  willing  to  provide.* 


OFF 


THE 


JOB  AND  INTO  THE 
BUNKER 


HON.  DONALD  i.  PEASE 


oromo 

ta  THE  HOtTSI  or  BBPiniMXATIVKS 

Wiednesday.  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  FBASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ronald  RMgan  is  famous  for  deliver- 
ing colorful  anecdotes  and  crafty  plays 
on  words  to  avoid  the  real  issues 
fadng  tUs  Nation.  His  catchy  phras- 
ing is  cl«ar,  but  it  has  become  tire- 
some, especially  when  it  aM>earB  to  be 
an  atteD«>t  to  cover  up  for  a  lack  of 
knowledtfe  or  historical  perq>ective  on 
an  issue. 

I  perceived  this  attitude  from  the 
Preaident  this  qnlng  whenever  he  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  open  markets 
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versus  protectionism.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  1^.  Rcasgan  did  not  understand 
the  reasons  behind  the  apparent  shift 
in  public  opinion  from  a  free-trade 
stance  to  a  fair-trade  position.  I  out- 
lined some  of  those  reasons  in  an  Op- 
Ed  piece  published  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  It  follows: 
[Fkom  the  CSiristian  Science  Monitor.  May 
35. 10831 

Oir  THX  Jos  AMD  IwrO  THX  BUMKXK 

(By  Don  J.  Pease) 
President  Reagan  recently  decried  Ameri- 
ca's apparent  shift  toward  protectitmism  as 
a  "bunker  mental!^'  that  to  threatoiing 
free  trade.  Is  Mr.  Reagan  truly  bewildered 
by  thto  shift  of  attitudes?  PerhmM  he  needs 
a  little  historical  perq^ective. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  into  the 
early  1980s,  the  United  States  economy  was 
largely  self-reliant  It  grew  by  leaps  and 
boiuids  with  no  limits  in  sight  Most  Ameri- 
cans saw  their  standards  of  living  rise  stead- 
ily. AMftrm  industries  and  manufacturing 
workeis  producing  primarily  for  the  do- 
mestic marketplace— were  not  threatened 
by  imports  per  se.  Ftee  trade  was  a  high- 
sounding  principle  which  remained  some- 
thing of  an  abstraction. 

Slnoe  the  early  1960s,  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  wmrld  economy  has  changed  dra- 
matically. Our  easy  access  overseas  to  criti- 
cal raw  materiato  at  cheap  prices  has  disap- 
peared forever,  while  we  draw  down  our  do- 
mestic supplies.  US  exports  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  flood  of  imports  pouring  into 
the  Amortfmn  marketplace.  Harvard's  Prof. 
Robert  Reich  estimates  that  more  than  70 
peioent  of  all  the  goods  produced  in  the  US 
were  actively  competing  with  foreign-made 
goods  in  1980. 

American  business,  industry,  and  labor 
were  not  i»<^>ared  for  the  onslaught  of  for- 
eign coBopetition  given  entry  to  American 
markets  in  recent  years  by  US  government 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Ac- 
conUnaAy.  the  US  trade  deficit  last  year  rose 
to  a  record  $47.8  billion.  It  is  proving  pain- 
ful to  come  to  terms  with  the  new  dynamics 
of  international  trade  and  with  the  plain 
truth  that  many  American  consumers  now 
prefer  f(»eign-made  products. 

There  to  a  second  reason  why  free  trade 
has  come  under  fire.  Unlike  hto  predeces- 
sors. President  Reagan  to  ignoring  an  impor- 
tant means  of  sustaining  broad-based  popu- 
lar support  for  free  trade  policies.  While 
properly  arguing  that  open  maitets  and 
free  trade  serve  the  US  national  interest  (20 
peioait  of  aD  American  goods  now  produced 
are  exported),  he  is  the  first  president  in 
the  postwar  era  to  deny  flatly  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  any  obligation  or  oon- 
stnicttve  role  to  play  in  helping  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  losing  their  Jobs  in 
Antartram  industrics  adversely  affected  by 
the  ongoing  surge  of  imports.  Thto  oversight 
in  the  President's  perspective  on  interna- 
tional trade  helps  explain  the  surprising 
support  in  the  Congress  and  among  the 
Atnmwirmn  people  for  legislation  like  the  "do- 
mestic content"  bilL 

The  Trade  Expanstcm  Act  of  1062  snd  the 
Trade  Act  of  1074  included  provisions  to 
extend  assistance  to  firms  and  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  increased  imports.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy.  Johnson.  Nixon.  Ford,  and 
Carter  all  understood  that  pursuing  trade 
Ifberalisation  in  the  national  Interest  neces- 
sarily requires  that  some  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  risk  their  markets  and 
Jobs  to  imports.  That  to  why  federal  assist- 
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anoe  has  been  available  during  the  last  20 
years  to  help  trade-sensitive  firms  get  tadi- 
nlcal  assistsnre  and  loans  to  adjust  to  in- 
creased foreign  oampetttion.  That  to  why 
America's  labor  leaders  accepted  free  trade 
policies  in  exchange  for  what  they  thon^t 
at  the  time  was  a  commitment  by  the  feder- 
al government  to  provide  adequate  compen- 
■aticm.  trahiing  opportunltiea.  and  Job 
search  and  relocation  aid  to  manufacturing 
worlcers  thrown  out  of  work  by  imports. 

But  President  Reagan  now  proposes  to 
abandon  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs  in  our  basic  industries  (sted. 
auto,  rubbo-.  electronics,  etc.)  to  foreign 
competition  in  recent  years  and  to  deny 
than  means  to  reequip  themselves  to  find 
new  Jobs.  Seeking  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
the  Reagan  administration  caOoualy  Ignores 
its  human  costs  in  unemployment  snd  bank- 
ruptcies across  the  country. 

In  hto  proposed  budgrt  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  President  Reagan  to  requesting  that 
the  Congress  abolish  both  the  Trade  Ad- 
Justmoit  Assistance  (TAA)  program  for 
firms  in  the  Commeroe  Dqiartment  and  the 
TAA  program  for  workers  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment Tet  it  to  modest  i»ograms  of  thto 
sort  that  are  so  important  to  maintaining 
domestic  support  for  free  trade  and  that 
will  allow  U.S.  industry  and  labor  to  meet  . 
the  challenge  of  increased  imports. 

Dont  get  me  wrong.  The  way  tiie  TAA 
programs  were  designed  in  1974  and  later 
administered  bad  many  flaws,  for  example, 
when  auto  industry  layoffs  soared  in  the 
late  197e's.  the  TAA  program  for  wmkers 
operated  almost  exclusively  as  an  income- 
maintenance  program  (more  than  $1.6  bil- 
Ucm  in  weddy  benefits  in  fiscal  '80)  with  vir- 
tually no  funds  available  for  retraining 
workers  certain  not  to  be  recalled  to  their 
old  Jobs  ($5.3  million  in  fiscal  '80). 

But  that  to  not  sufficient  reason  to  dismiss 
blithely  any  federal  responsibility,  as  Preai- 
dent Reagan  would  have  do.  for  re  dressing 
the  humful  domestic  consequences  of  free 
trade  policies  set  in  Washington.  Last  year 
nearly  $10  billion  was  collected  by  the  feder- 
al government  in  customs  duties  levied  on 
imports.  What  would  be  wrong  with  setting 
aside  a  small  portion  of  that  $10  liillion  col- 
lected from  foreign  manufacturers  to  fi- 
nance the  costs  associated  with  retraining 
American  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  to  for- 
eign ccnnpetition? 

President  Reagan  has  said  tiiat  the  U.S. 
and  its  trading  partners  are  together  in  the 
"boat  of  open  markets  and  free  trade"  in 
which  holes  are  being  shot  by  neo-protec- 
tionists.  But  to  save  the  ship,  be  to  ready  to 
throw  overboard  many  American  woikers 
and  struggling  businesses. 

(Don  J.  Pease,  Democratic  congressman 
from  Ohio,  to  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade.)* 


OLIVER  BROWN  TRUCKINO  CO., 
INC.,  CELEBRATES  ITS  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OFMAtTLAHS 

nr  THX  HOUSB  or  bsfrbbbhtativb 
Wednesday.  June  8. 1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  "In 
America,  you  can  make  something  of 
yourself  If  you  set  your  mind  to  it 
Hard  woric,  perslstenoe,  and  persever- 
aatx  are  the  keys  to  the  American 
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draam."  Hmm  are  tbe  trordi  of  Oliver 
Brawn,  a  man  who  beat  aU  the  odik  to 
beeome  the  largert  minority  tm^lng 
eoniMoy.  In  tetine  of  eoulpaient  In- 
ventonr  and  warehouse  fadllttoe.  In 
the  State  of  New  Jeraey.  On  August 
14.  1983.  Oliver  Brown  Trueklnc  Co- 
me. (OfBD.  of  mddleeex.  VJ^  wUl  cel- 
rivate  tti  aoth  annivemry  In  builneM. 

OUver  Brown  Trucklnc  Co.  started 
as  a  one  man  operation  under  the 
name  of  Brown  Trucking,  tn  Bast 
Oraiwe.  VJ.  These  days.  OBT*s  fleet 
of  blue  and  white  trucks  may  be  seen 
on  hl^ways  from  coast  to  coast 

Oliver  Brown,  who  hafls  from  Bed- 
ford. Va-  Is  one  of  14  children  from 
very  poor  parents.  He  came  to  New 
Jersey  In  19M  and  worked  as  a  con- 
struction labwer.  Subsequently,  he 
purchased  a  secondhand  pickup  truck 
mm!  i^fgan  his  career  in  trucking  In 
1963. 

He  used  that  pk^up  to  retrieve 
shopping  carts  from  streets  and  side- 
walks. Soon  after,  he  began  the  "mall 
and  bakery"  run  for  Good  Deal  Super- 
markets, a  now  defunct  chain  of  local 
supermarkets.  Subsequently,  he  was 
hauling  groceries  and  produce.  From 
his  frtr'**'*f  he  purchased  a  20-foot 
truck,  and  later  went  on  to  secure  his 
first  contract  with  a  major  corpora- 
tion—General  Electric. 

Brown  continued  to  gain  new  cus- 
tomers. This  led  to  the  incorporation 
of  his  operation  In  1967.  During  this 
time.  Brown  relocated  his  operation  to 
EUnbeth.  N.J. 

Further  Increaaes  in  GST's  clientele 
resulted  in  the  need  to  purchase  addi- 
tional equipment  and  expand  storage 
facility  to  better  serve  8un>lier8.  Con- 
sequent]^. OBT  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  IfkUHesez. 

The  Ifiddlesez  offkx  is  located  on  a 
6.4  acre  site  which  houses  the  main 
office,  terminal,  and  a  58.000  square 
foot  warehouse.  A  second  warehouse 
of  100.000  square  feet  is  located  in 
neighboring  FlainfiekL  This  ware- 
house is  equiiHied  with  5-  to  30-ton 
overhead  cranes  to  facilitate  easy  load- 
ing and  unloading. 

Brown's  equipment  Inventory  has 
since  grown  from  that  1,  20-foot  truck 
to  an  impressive  40  tractors.  90.  40  and 
45  foot  traflers.  and  a  siJKable  number 
of  flat-bed  traUers.  llftgate  trucks, 
vans,  and  foridifts. 

Currently.  OBT  provides  general 
truddng.  rigging,  and  warehousing  for 
approximately  30  accounts,  to  include. 
Avon  Corp..  Coca  Cola  n.S.A..  E.  I. 
DuPont.  General  Electric.  R.  L.  Eggert 
Co..  Reeves  Brothers.  Supermarkets 
General.  Sun  00  Corp..  Twin  County 
Grocer.  Western  Electric,  and  Wes- 
tinghouse  Ccurp. 

Brown  idans  to  further  expand  his 
*?w«iM—  with  the  recent  grant  of  au- 
thivtty  by  the  Intorstate  C<»mierce 
CommisBion  to  allow  OBT  to  haul  gen- 
eral -nmnTHnMHmn  tlUOUghOUt  the  CtXl- 

ttnental  United  States.  He  also  has 
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plans  to  establish  other  terminals  in 
the  South. 

Aside  from  the  general  trucking 
services  OBT  offers.  It  should  be  noted 
that  moving  and  storing  supermaricet 
equipment  of  every  variety  is  OHTs 
ntft  laity 

Anyone  who  knows  Oliver  Brown 
knows  he  Is  no  desk  admiral  with  his 
nonunion  employees.  When  time  and 
appointments  permit,  you  will  see 
Brown,  with  shirt  sleeves  up.  out  on 
the  loading  dock  with  his  drivers.  His 
informal  manner  and  close  bond  with 
his  more  than  SO  drivers  and  office 
staff  is  what  he  says,  "made  OBT  such 
a  success."  Even  though  Brown  Is  the 
man  "out  front"  promoting  and  seek- 
ing new  business  for  the  company, 
"the  men  and  wranen  who  work  for 
OBT  and  deal  with  our  customers 
dally  are  due  their  share  of  credit  for 
the  company's  success."  They  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  carrying  out  our 
No.  1  rule— to  provide  prompt,  safe, 
and  efficient  delivery  of  our  clients' 
products. 

According  to  Brown,  "starting  a 
business  and  tnrlng  to  penetrate  the 
marketplace  is  no  easy  taslc"  He  noted 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  fi- 
nancial institutions  gave  him  financial 
assistance.  However,  having  to  do  It. 
"all  on  my  own  was  probably  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened."  To  realize 
steady  company  and  business  growth 
you  have  to  "have  faith  in  yourself, 
keep  your  nose  to  the  grindstone,  pour 
the  profits  back  into  the  business,  and 
leave  that  Cadillac  on  the  showroom 
floor."  Brown  says. 

During  the  early  years  of  OBT, 
Brown's  wife  Carrie  woiiied  with  her 
husband.  The  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Brown's  days  do  not  allow  for  much 
free  time,  but  when  time  permits. 
Brown  prefers  spending  quiet  evenings 
out  to  dinner  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter Sharon  18  or  "just  sitting  back  in 
my  easy  chair  and  listening  to  the 
blues."  Brown  looks  forward  to  passing 
the  business  on  to  his  daughter  who  is 
majoring  In  business  at  a  New  Jersey 
college. 

Brown,  who  is  a  business  ad  person, 
is  very  active  in  various  organizations. 
One  of  his  biggest  accomplishments  is 
his  newly  elected  position  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck 
Association  (NJMTA)  and  serving  as  a 
board  member  of  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  He  credited  NJMTA 
with  helping  him  reach  many  of  his 
goals  in  the  trucking  business. 

Oliver  Brown  truly  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  construction  laborer  he 
was  and  Oliver  Brown  Trucking  Co. 
has  certainly  come  a  long  way  from  10 
days  of  the  old  pickup  truck.  There 
definitely  is  something  to  be  paid  for 
hard  woi^  persistence,  and  perse- 
verance and  the  story  of  Oliver  Brown 
and  Brown  Trucking  Co.  says  it  all. 

Ccmgratulations.  Oliver  Brown  and 
Oliver  Brown  Trucking  Co..  Inc.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

^  oraiw 

HI  THB  HOD8B  OV 1 

Wednesday.  June  8. 19M3 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  %>eaker.  the  United 
Nations  has  dedared  the  1980's  as  the 
"International  Drinking  Water  Supply 
and  Sanitation  Decade."  In  support  of 
this  program.  Global  Water,  a  noo- 
proflt  organfatitlon  dedicated  to  dean 
water  suivUes.  Is  sponsoring.  "Wash- 
Ingtcm  Water  We^"  In  an  effort  to 
better  Inform  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  need  for  safe  drink- 
ing water  and  proper  sanitation 

We  must  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
Insure  that  every  American  has  access 
to  dean  drinking  water  and  that  ef- 
forts are  also  made  to  Improve  the 
drinking  water  supplies  and  sanitation 
facilities  in  develcq^ing  natitms. 

Nearly  15  million  Americans  lack 
easy  access  to  safe  drinking  water.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  I  have  dedicat- 
ed myself  to  the  task  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  water  policy  In  this 
NaUon. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Global 
Water  for  giving  new  visibility  to  the 
problems  associated  with  dean  water 
supplies  and  for  its  sponsoring  of 
Washington  Water  Week.« 


A  JUDICIAL  CONCERN  FOR  THE 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIME:  IT  HAS 
BEEN  A  LONG  TIME  COMING. 
BUT  WE  ARE  GLAD  IT  IS  HERE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KXMTDCKT 
m  TBS  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSKMTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  8, 19S3 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following,  which  appeared 
in  the  June  4.  1983,  Washington  Post. 

This  editorial  gives  a  forceful  illus- 
tration of  the  need  for  the  UJS.  court 
system  to  consider— and  protect— the 
rights  of  the  victim  of  crime. 

While  the  Nation's  courts  must  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  due  process  for  the 
accused,  the  Supreme  Court  has— most 
gratefully— established  that  minor 
procedural  details  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  perpetuate  the  mental  an- 
qulsh  of  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  that  the 
Court  has  demonstrated  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  concerns  of  the  victim 
and  his  or  her  rights  in  the  Judicial 
process. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  4. 19831 
A  Coireaii  Foa  Victims 

Two  of  the  crimlnsl  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  tbia  aprlnc  were  appeala 
ffled  by  peracma  convicted  of  violent  aa- 
aaulta.  In  the  first.  Morrii  v.  SUippv.  a  man 
had  been  convicted  of  multiple  crimes  in- 


dttding  rape*  aodomy.  robbcfy  and  bonlary. 
all  NT^^^^w'tg  the  ssaae  vletlaa.  The  UJB. 
Ooott  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cirealt  bad 
ravened  tbe  convletlan  on  the  groondi  that 
the  defends^  bad  not  sstablMiert  a  "aaean- 
tawtol  rdatl^iMhlp''  with  bis  trial  attomey. 
a  theory  relMted  by  a  sMdority  of  the  8a- 
prcBW  Cooit  In  AprlL  The  sseond  ease  was 
that  of  Kelvin  Hasttng.  eonvleted  of  multi- 
ple acts  of  kidnaoplng.  rape  and  sodonv. 
Hto  convletlDn  bad  been  ie»ersed  by  the 
Seventh  Cbeuit  Court  of  Appeals  beeanse  of 
a  coeament  made  by  the  praaeeutor  in  bis 
T—— — ""« to  tbe  Jury.  The  Supreme  Court 


In  both  e^aes  the  high  eourt  refoaed  to 
overturn  Jury  convletlaiis  baaed  on  ovct^ 
whetaBlng  evidence  because  of  allegattois  of 
procedural  error.  But  irtiat  is  new  about 
theae  opinions  is  an  ezpreaalan  of  cancetn 
for  the  victims  in  both  eaaes.  The  courts,  of 
oourae.  must  protect  the  rfghta  of  those 
ebarged  witfa  crime  and  must  ensora  doe 
iKoceai  and  a  fair  triaL  But.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  writes,  in  making  JodgmenU  on 
whether  to  sustain  Jury  verdicts  ortoover- 
tum  them  becauae  of  minor  procedural 
ern»B,  lower  courta  should  be  mindful  of 
the  burdou  which  new  trials  impoae  on  vic- 
tims. 

Hera  is  tte  chief  Justice's  comment  in  tbe 
Slappy  case:  "Of  oouise.  ineopvenlence  and 
embarraaament  to  wltneaaea  cannot  Justify 
failing  to  enf  (Hve  constltutiansl  rights  of  an 
aoeuaed:  when  prajudldal  eftor  to  made  that 
clearly  impaln  a  def  endant'a  oaostltutk»al 
rights,  the  burden  of  a  new  trial  muat  be 
borne  by  the  proaeeutkm.  the  courts  aad 
tbe  witnesses:  the  Canstttutkm  peimlta 
nothing  lem.  But  in  the  adadnlstratlon  of 
criminal  Justice,  courts  may  not  Ignoie  the 
oooceim  of  victims.  Apart  from  all  other 
f acttns.  sudi  a  coune  would  hardly  enoour^ 
age  vtetlml  to  report  violations  to  the 
proper  authorities:  thto  to  eapecially  ao  when 
the  crime  to  one  calling  for  public  testimony 
about  a  huaiillatinc  experienee  such  as  was 
involved  here.  Precisely  what  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  ordeal  of  reliving  such  an  ex- 
perience tat  the  third  time  need  not  be  de- 
cided now:  but  the  factor  to  not  to  be  ig- 
nored by  the  courts." 

Thto  statttnent  of  policy  was  not  crodsl  to 
eithor  deddcm  and  may  be  of  greater  public 
interact  for  that  reason.  Certainly,  both 
opinkms  should  be  welcomed  by  victims' 
rights  groupa.  which  now  can  be  sura  that 
their  advodaey  has  been  persuasive  at  the 
highest  leveto  of  the  Judldary.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  FSMaarLvaw* 


'AT1VC8 


ni  iHx  Bousi  or 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednewlvy.  May  25.  1983.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  whUe  the  House  was 
considering  H.R.  3060.  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  vote  137.  which 
provided  m  rule  for  conaidention  of 
HA.  3069.  I  also  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  rollcall  No.  139.  final  pavage 
of  HJl.  3069.  Finally.  I  would  have 
voted  "yen"  on  rolleaU  138.  which  pro- 
vided for  the  restoration,  rather  than 


I  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

extension,  of  the  west  front  of  the 
GapitoL 

Let  me  explain  my  position  on  these 
iMuea.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tloog  vol  had  many  positive,  important 
IKOViaions.  infftiwl^wg  funding  for  oon- 
atruetlon  of  Veterans'  Adminlstraticm 
tUMpltal  facilities,  blocking  of  the  ill- 
advlaed  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment regulations  affecting  Federal 
workers,  and  necessary  spending  for 
entitlemoit  programs.  However,  it  also 
contained  several  sections  which  pre- 
duded  my  support  of  the  bilL  First. 
HJl.  3069  induded  an  i4)proprlatlon  of 
$464  mlUion  for  the  procurement  of 
the  Pnvhtng  n  missile.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  past,  deployment  of  these 
weapons  could  Increase  the  chances  of 
an  accidental  nudear  war  by  forcing 
the  Soviet  Union  into  a  launch-on- 
warning  straten^.  I  was  also  disturbed 
to  learn  that  the  Army  had  entered 
into  contracts  for  Perdilng  n  procure- 
ment despite  our  December  1982  ded- 
sion  not  to  provide  Pershing  II  pro- 
curement funds  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

HJl.  3069  also  induded  $253  million 
in  foreign  aid.  As  a  longtime  supporter 
of  foreign  assistance  for  peaceful  pur- 
poaes.  I  xmderstand  the  importance  of 
these  funds.  However.  HJ1..3069  re- 
versed our  traditional  balance  between 
development  and  military  aid  by  allo- 
cating almost  two-thirds  of  the  appro- 
priated funds  for  military  aid.  I  believe 
that  we  should  aid  those  in  other 
countries  who  need  food,  shelter,  and 
other  humanitarian  assistance,  rather 
tt»*n  directing  millions  of  dollars 
toward  armaments.  In  my  view,  this 
^lending  provision  and  that  for  the 
Pershing  n  were  unacceptable,  and  I 
would  have  voted  to  send  the  hill  back 
to  committee,  where  they  could  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  amendment  to  restore  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  rather  than 
extend  It.  This  side  of  the  beautiful 
Capitol  building  is  the  last  of  the  origi- 
nal walls  accessible  to  the  public.  At  a 
time  when  the  country  is  running  mas- 
sive defidts.  and  only  days  after  rais- 
ing the  debt  celling,  it  amazes  me  that 
the  committee  could  ask  us  to  approve 
$70J>  million  for  extension  of  the  west 
front  when  restoration  would  cost 
only  $49  million.  When  one  combines 
this  factor  of  cost  effectiveness  with 
the  chance  to  preserve  an  important 
piece  of  our  national  heritage,  it  is 
dear  that  a  vote  for  restoration  was  in 
order.* 


USDA  TURNS  UP  SHORT 

HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OrOBXAHOMA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  RSFRXSXirTATlVXS 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1983 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
an  artide  on  the  front  page  of  the 


15089 

WaaUngton  Post  detailed  how  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultore  is  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  gain  title  to  as  much  as 
80  mlllian  bushds  of  wheat  needed  to 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  fUmen 
under  the  PIK  program. 

The  artide  states  that  the  Commod- 
ity CreAt  Corpwatiim  wHl  need  to 
spend  as  much  as  $325  million  of  fiscal 
year  1983  m<mey  to  meet  the  oommtt- 
m«it.  I  would  remind  Memhoa  that 
when  PIK  was  announced  the  DqMUt- 
ment  said  the  program  (vticm  would 
reduce  outlays  in  both  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984. 

Last  month  the  CcHnmittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operati<ms  issued  a  report  on 
the  iB^lementaticm  of  the  PIK  mo- 
gram  which  dearly  demonstrated  that 
the  Department  did  not  conduct  its 
management  in  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner  that  the  taxpayers  at 
the  Nation  should  expect  The  prob- 
lems discussed  in  today's  newapwer 
artide  were  covered  in  three  different 
f  indli^  of  the  report. 

Finding  No.  2  says  the  Department 
did  not  conduct  an  adequate  analysis 
to  determine  how  best  to  reduce  plant- 
ed acreage  and  did  not  compare  costs 
of  alternative  methods.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  Departmeilt  has 
not  yet  made  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  PIK. 

Findhig  No.  3  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  unable  to  provide  farmers 
with  full  details  of  how  they  would  be 
paid  under  PIK  as  late  as  March  3.  the 
date  of  the  subcommittee  hearing. 
Toda3r's  newqwper  artide  shows  that 
the  Departmoit  still  cannot  give  farm- 
ers that  information— and  the  Depart- 
ment  has  contracted  to  deliver  PIK 
payments  to  farmers  beginning  as 
early  as  the  first  day  of  this  month. 

Finding  No.  7  of  the  report  says  that 
the  public  perception  of  PIK  is  that 
farmers  will  be  paid  with  commodltteB 
owned  by  the  Government  when  in  re- 
ality most  farmers  will  be  paid  with 
commodities  they  already  own. 
Today's  artide  may  finally  lay  out  the 
truth  to  the  public. 

When  the  Department  announced 
PIK.  it  reserved  the  option  to  require 
farmers  to  obtain  loans  on  1983  pro- 
duction and  have  the  loans  excused  as 
their  PIK  payments.  The  Department 
said  this  option  would  be  used  only 
sparingly.  But  we  see  that  the  option 
may  be  used  for  as  mudi  as  15  percent 
of  the  payments  to  wheat  farmers. 
Earlier  this  spring,  farmers  were  asked 
to  volunteer  to  "plant  for  PIK."  but 
most  were  unwlllhig  to  do  so.  Now  we 
may  see  that  they  will  be  forced  to  do 

SO* 

i  wiU  be  watching  with  Interest  to 
see  how  the  Department  worics  this 
problem  out.  If  the  Department  mis- 
manages this  problem  as  badly  as  it 
has  other  PIK  prbblons.  we  may  find 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tian  win  bebuytnt  wheat  Cram  RuMia 
to  fm  the  FIK  eonunltmait 

I  raeommend  to  Memben  that  they 
■tody  the  FIK  rvort  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Operattaw  Oonunittee  to  diaoov- 
er  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
faOed  to  manarr  Its  atfftlrs  eoonomi- 
cany  and  efficiently  and  how  the  lack 
of  good  manatement  may  be  detrimen- 
tal to  both  ftemen  and  tazpayers. 
The  artlde  f oUowK 
FIK  Pmmum  To*Rbocb  Wn«T  Sranim 
TiHiaB  Amoam  PaoDocr  Wbut  Nod 
(By  Ward  Staidalr  and  DvM  Hoftman) 
The  nrann  a^kainiatraUaii  la  now  enoour- 
irmefs  to  mm  irtieat  that  tt  can  five 
to  them  aa  pajment  for  not  growlnc 


The  problem  la  that  the  Department  of 
Anteattaic  doea  not  have  aU  the  wheat  It 
needi  to  iimiiminMlr  farmers  who  have 
dgned  up  to  Idle  part  of  their  land  under 
the  aihntrV— **"•'•  new  payment-in-kind 
(FOC)  procram. 

The  Idea  of  the  propam  waa  to  give  fann- 
ers aamlaa  eropa  from  past  years  If  they 
would  acree  to  plant  lem  this  time  around: 
the  sorphiaea  are  hnrttw  both  farmers  and 
the  Tteaaury.  dapteaslne  prioea  and  drtvlnc 
up  farm  pttoe  sopport  ooata. 

But  ezperta  at  Acrieulture  are  ealeulatlns 
that  the  department  wHl  need  upwards  of 
80  mfflkn  more  bushds  of  wheat  than  it 
haa  on  hand  to  eompensate  farmers  partld- 

im^fre  ***  ****  1-rnf.jimmit  [mif  ram 

"WeVe  MM  an  along  that  we  wouldn't 
have  onoui^  wheat  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
FIK  program."  one  official  said  yeaterday. 
"but  now  thequeatlan  la.  where  do  we  get 
the  wheat  that  we  are  gotaig  to  need?" 

The  vrtteat  shortfall  came  about  even 
after  three  ■iMiiesliii  bumper  harvests,  for 
several  raasona,  One  was  the  unexpectedly 
heavy  dvmp  In  the  FDC  program:  S3  mil- 
lion acrm  at  wheat,  com.  feed  grain,  rice 
and  cotton  land  are  to  be  Idled.  Another, 
poaaibty  mote  critical,  was  the  adminlstrar 
don's  dedalan  eariler  this  year  to  subskUae 
a  huge  irtieat  sale  to  Egypt. 

Aa  part  of  tta  program  of  pressuring  the 
■uropean  Tf"""*—'"  Community  to  lower  its 
ffeim  lutisMlia.  the  administration  conunlt- 
ted  about  1.5  mUUon  tons  or  about  44  mil- 
lion bushels  (tf  surplus  VB.  wheat  to  a  cut- 
rate  flour  sale  to  Bgypt.  In  a  move  that 
biwrked  CBC  suppliers  out  of  the  market. 

That  reduced  VJB.  supplies,  however,  and 
now.  to  avoid  going  into  the  market  and 
^•"nMwf  up  to  lUS  million  on  grain  for 
FIK.  the  department  apparently  has  dedd- 
ed  on  thia  approach: 

FIK  partirtpantB  win  be  required  to  put 
part  <tf  their  crop  thia  year  Into  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  pricesupport  loan  pro- 
gram, llien  the  farmers  will  forfeit  their 
$S.6S  per-buahel  loans.  That  wm  put  the 
grain  formally  In  Uncle  Sam's  hands.  The 
tarmera  wIO  keep  the  loan  money  and  then 
they  win  be  given,  at  no  cost,  a  portion  of 
the  crop  they  have  Just  turned  over  to  the 
gweiimiwit 

TUB  latest  twist  In  the  crop-reduction  pro- 
gram has  tondied  off  new  untaalnfsa  in  the 
admiitikdratifln  over  the  apparently  mount- 
ing—and  unfoteaeen— coats  of  FDC 

The  Imoe  waa  diaeuaaed  at  yesterday's 
daily  White  Houae  aenior  staff  meeting  and 
top  Rei«an  aldm  decided  to  mA  further  ex- 
r^—**'—  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  R.  Block. 

One  oCtkial  said  concern  was  generated  by 
tram  Agriculture  for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

additional  jpf^Hug  suthortty  of  up  to  $SM 
mHUon  to  oover  the  loan  costs  that  would  be 
Incurred  by  the  Oonuaodlty  Credit  Corp.  to 
make  up  the  wheat  shortfall.  "The  way  It 
waa  originally  deaigned."  thia  official  said, 
"FIK  would  have  saved  money.  It's  turned 
intoamooater." 

The  Agriculture  Department  and  the  ad- 
minlatration  have  downplayed  potential 
coats  of  FIK.  but  Independent  <at.lmatea  of  a 
final  price  tag  have  ranged  aa  high  as  $30 
bnuon. 

Bverett  O.  Rank,  head  of  the  Agricultural 
StabOiaatian  and  Conaervation  Service, 
which  la  administering  the  payment-ln-klnd 
program,  would  not  confirm  details,  but  he 
Indicated  the  loan-forfeit  approach  likely 
will  be  uaed  to  meet  the  shortf alL  He  said 
details  wHl  be  announced  thia  week. 

Under  the  program,  producers  are  ached- 
uled  to  be  given  some  548.0  million  bushels 
of  wheat  Roughly  40  percent  of  that  would 
come  from  grain  currently  pledged  as  collat- 
eral on  support  loans  and  the  remainder 
from  CCC  stocks. 

But  eariler  this  spring,  when  it  appeared 
supplies  of  com  and  wheat  would  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  department's  needs  for 
rac  farmers  were  asked  to  voluntarily  for- 
feit more  loans  on  thoae  commodities  al- 
ready in  government  hands. 

The  voluntary  response  on  com  met  the 
need,  but  wheat  growers  reportedly  volun- 
teered to  provide  only  about  35  million 
bushels  of  the  amount  needed  by  Agricul- 
ture to  make  FIK  work.  The  approach  now 
under  consideration  would  require  FIK  par- 
ticipants to  put  part  of  their  crop  on  loan  to 
the  govemment.o 
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THE  MnJTARIZAllON  OF  SPACE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

(»  wiacoiisiii 

m  THB  HOUSS  or  RKnUCSXMTATIVBS 

Wedneaday,  June  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  i^^eaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial of  June  8.  1983.  which  comments 
on  the  growing  danger  of  the  militari- 
zation of  space  and  the  failure  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  pursue  ne- 
gotiations to  stop  the  growing  space 
arms  race. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Fost,  June  8, 1983] 
Thk  Rial  Stack  Was 

President  Reagan's  proaosal  of  last  March 
to  study  shooting  down  uoviet  missiles  in 
space  anticipated  a  time  and  a  technology 
far  in  the  future.  But  another  kind  of 
"space  war"  is  becoming  possible  in  the  here 
and  now:  weapons  to  shoot  down  the  satel- 
lites on  which  both  great  powers  increasing- 
ly depend  for  communioktion  and  intelli- 
gence. The  Soviet  Union  already  has 
launched  (non-nuclear)  weapons  meant  to 
kiU  low-orbtting  American  satellites.  The 
United  States  to  ready  to  flight-test  its  own 
first  satellite  killers.  A  down  payment  of  $19 
iwiiiton,  on  a  program  that  could  yet  coet 
billions,  to  due  to  be  voted  on  In  the  House 
thtoweek. 

It  to  a  serious  business.  One  side's  posses- 
sion of  effective  anU-aatellite  weapons  could 
theoretically  let  it  "blind"  the  other— de- 
prive it  of  the  means  to  control  Its  own  stra- 
tegic forces  and  detect  iU  foe's.  Just  the 
fear  that  one  side  might  attempt  such  a 


KiimMwy  strike  In  a  criato  could  fotee  ded- 
slons  of  irreversible  conaeqnwine  Tet 
Ifoaeow  and  Waahingtan  have  been  unable 
to  take  the  riak  in  hand. 

Carter-era  nagotiatlan  tripped  over  verifi- 
cation, among  other  thlnga.  ftnti  aaf ollltii 
weapona.  it  turns  out.  are  amaU  and  light 
and  can  be  launched  as  easily  and  qulddy  as 
the  satellltea  they  are  aimed  at  A  relative 
handful  of  them  could  threaten  a  major 
share  of  a  great  power's  ndasDe-deteetlng  or 
guidtaig  satdlite  capacity,  making  rdiahle 
veriflcatlan  eaaentlaL 

The  Cart«r  administration  had  hoped  that 
a  discreet  brandishing  of  Amolean  tedmo- 
logleal  capacity,  combined  with  active  nego- 
tiations, would  induce  llosoow  to  rein  In  Its 
own  antl-aatellite  work.  Thto  pidlcy  did  not 
fare  well,  and  now  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  heading  toward  deployment  of  the 
first  American  satellite  kUlers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  hangs  back  from  resuming  negoUa- 


The  new  American  weapons  are  consid- 
ered to  be  substantially  superior  to  the 
Soviet  weapona  already  In  orbit  We  should 
proceed  with  caution  in  deploying  them. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  approach  to  negotiations 
should  be  devised.  Reagan  of fldato  say  talks 
should  not  resume  untQ  the  United  Statea  to 
"ready  with  verifiable  propoeato  that  will 
enhance  national  security."  Why  to  the  ad- 
ministration, in  its  third  year,  not  ready?  If 
it  to  too  hard  now  to  negotiate  limits  on  de- 
ployment why  not  try  to  limit  tests?  In  thto 
branch  of  weaponry  as  in  others,  the  admin- 
istration has  yet  to  find  an  effective,  confi- 
dmce-inspiring  balance-of-arms  building 
and  arms  oontroLo 


TERRIBLE  JUNE  DATS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroamA 

a  THX  HOUSE  or  BXPaasBrtATivn 

Wedne$day,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  mournfully  observe  the 
forced,  illegal  Incorporation  of  the  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  subsequent 
mass  deportation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  to  Siberian  con- 
centration camps,  known  simply  as  the 
terrible  June  days. 

The  national  sovereignty  of  the 
Lithuaidan  people  was  ruthlessly  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union  some  42 
years  ago,  when  over  300,000  Soviet 
troops  invaded  and  aimexed  independ- 
ent Lithuania.  The  complete  repres- 
sion of  human  rights,  forced  reloca- 
tion, mass  torture,  and  executions 
stand  alone  as  evidence  of  the  Soviets' 
brutal  expansionist  and  persecutionlst 
policies. 

Tet,  the  unwavering  dedication  to 
freedom,  which  we  as  Americans  cher- 
ish so  dearly,  and  the  hope  that  Inde- 
pendence may  come  again  to  Lithua- 
nia, serve  as  testimony  to  the  strength 
and  determination  of  Uthuanian  citi- 
zens the  world  over. 

Let  us  hope  that  f reedimi  and  Justice 
wiU  return  to  the  Lithuanians.  We 
must  never  forget,  however,  the  perse- 
cution and  genocide  of  these  mighty 


Aeta  sueh  aa  thia  only 
gtrengthen  the  bonda  baliVMn  free- 
dom-krrlng  peoptoa  erenrwbere.  The 
Uthuanlana  are  not  alone  In  their 
atnigitfe.  aOd  it  is  in  thia  context  we 
remember  the  terrible  J^me  daya,« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WhDe  I  have  been  deeted  to  fill  the  va- 
eaaey.  it  will  take  all  of  us  coOeetivdy  to  fOl 
the  void. 


THE  BENJAMIN  &  ROSENTHAL 
POST  OFFICE  BUHDING 


HON.  GARY  L  AdERMAN 


or  mw 
a  THE  HOUSE  or 

WMHesday.  June  8. 1988 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  being  jotaied  by  Roxreoent- 
attvea  Amatto,  Fkaaaao,  and  Schbobi 
in  introducing  legislation  whkh  will 
^ffffgr****'  the  TJ  JB.  Poat  Oflloe  buUdlng 
in  nuahtaift  N.T..  as  the  "Benjamin  8. 
RoamthalPoat  Office  BuUdlng."  This 
is  a  amall  but  lasting  thing  we  are 
doing  for  a  man  whoae  wisdom.  Intelll- 
genoe  and  stature  loomed  above  the 
commonplace. 

Prior  to  my  coming  to  Ccmgreas 
upon  the  death  of  Ben  Roaenthal. 
many  eloquent  and  fitting  atatements 
were  made  bn  the  Houae  floor.  I  think 
It  only  moper  that  at  the  Introduction 
of  this  bill  t  share  with  my  odlleaguea 
remarks  I  made  to  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Relatldns  CouncQ  of  Queens  hon- 
oring Ben  Rosenthal 
The  text  Of  the  tribute  follows: 
In  thto  day  and  age.  outside  of  the  worid 
of  sports.  It  is  unusual  to  have  peoide  en- 
gaged in  hoc  worship.  Tet  In  my  District 
for  twenty  years  we  had  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  could  only  be  created  In  story 


Ben  Rosenthal  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  glints  and  yet  there  waa  no  one 
he  looked  do«m  upon.  With  gentle  strength, 
gnat  humUilV,  he  tilted  with  wIndmiUs  and 
slew  dragons. 

He  stood  with  the  righteous  and  fou^t 
injustice,  both  In  the  Distrlet  and  around 
the  woiid.  Be  was  not  afraid  to  rJiampion 
causes  that  were  unpopular.  At  ttmea  hto 
uiinMtiy  appeared  out-of-pbase  with  the 
Dtotriet  but  it  seemed  that  time  would 
always  prove  him  right 

He  was  my  uiiiMneiii>aii  from  the  first 
time  that  I  voted.  He  was  honest  and  com- 
ntt*"*"**  Be  was  a  hard  hitting  Intelleetu- 
al  with  great  Integrity,  who  gave  poUtlcs  a 
good  name.  'He  Inspired  countless  young 
people  to  go  Into  the  business.  He  set  the 
standards. 

He  taught  as  how  to  think. 

He  taught  as  how  to  work. 

He  taught  as  how  to  tIgtA. 

He  tau^t  as  how  to  live. 

And  In  the  end,  he  even  tautfit  us  how  to 
die. 

Of  oourae,  Ben  wOl  be  miaaed  by  hto  con- 
stituents in  the  community  and  hto  col- 
leaguee  in  the  Congreas.  but  be  wOl  be 
aorely  mlmril  by  hto  ooundl.  aa  he  was  your 
special  friend  and  so  ekiquently  and  effeo- 
tlvcdy  foutfit  for  our  mutual  concerns.  I 
hope  aameday  to  be  aUe  to  emulate  him. 

While  I  am  proud  and  honoted  to  have 
been  Oumui  by  the  voters  in  the  District  I 
miHt  coofees^  that  it's  rather  intimidating  to 
f <dlow  Ben  RpsenthaL 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  conu>uterized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  ocmimlttees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  cmnmlttees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and, 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  cnnputeriaatimi  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  wHl  prepare  this  information 
tor  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marics  section  of  the  Cohgrxssiohal 
RaooBD  on  Mond^  and  Wednesday  of 
eachwedt. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wDl  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  9,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Ettgest  of  today's  Rbcord. 

MBBTmOS  SCHXDULED 

JUNE  10 

9:Majn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  TranwortiUJon 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  Caribbean  basin 
initiative. 

SI>-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  conUnue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10-JOajn. 
Judiciary 

Sqiaration  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  prooediu'es  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Ftaianoe 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  i^jplicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-215 

JUNE  14 

9H)0ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoiu-ces 
*Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1337,  to  improve  the  single-employer 
poision   plan   termination    instirance 
program  created  in  1974  by  title  IV  of 
ERISA. 

SD-430 


15091 

9:10  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foieetry 
To  hold  hearings  on  propooed  modiWcap 
tions  in  the  Federal  tobacco  program. 

SR-328A 
WMiHng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1174.  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Tranvortatlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  Title  m,  to  pnh 
mote  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  health  regulations,  of  S.  1108,  pro- 
posed Highway  Safety  Act 

SR-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  environmental  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-228 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's perspective  on  future 
farm  policy,  focusing  on  agricultural 
trade  policy. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  431,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  through  fiscal  year 
1987  for  dean  water  programs,  and  S. 
432,  extending  the   1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  reQuiremmts  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lyn  M.  Scblitt.  of  Virginia,  Siisan  W. 
liielieler,  of  California,  and  Seeley 
Lodwidc  of  Iowa,  each  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  XJJ8.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  Charles  E.  Clapp  n.  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court. 

SI>-2l5 


JUNE  IS 


9:00 


Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Sdence,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1286,  S.  632.  and 
S.  428,  biUs  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  and  devel<HNnent 
studies  for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies. 

SR-2S3 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Madeleine  C.  ¥011,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  E^^edal  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  EducatioiL 

SD-430 


1SM2 


9M 


■ndUitan  Attain 


To  tmirtliH—  tastttagi  on  &  1174.  pro- 
poMd  Pototte  mmty  Hiddlnc  CotniMuiy 

SD-SM 

JudidHy 

PMtanti.  Oonrrlgliti  ind  Tn 

idamarln  Sub- 

I  ovvnicbt  bewlniB  on  acUvi- 

of  tbe  Patent  and  Tndamark 

Offlee.  DeiMrtiiient  of  Oommeroe. 

SD-2a« 
Labor  and  HoBMn  RoaouroM 
BialDMB  iiiB  nllrig.  to  mark  up  8.  SC4. 
VM.  Af^twy  of  Peace  Act.  &  773. 
auokJiw  PrefcntlaD  Health  and  Cdu- 
eatton  Act.  8.  MS.  budoyment  Oppor- 
tnnttlea  Act.  and  a  7M.  Public  Inveat- 
ment/ Jobi  Act. 

SD-4M 


lOMt 
Apptoprtatlooa 

DIatftet  of  Columbia  Subocaunlttee 
To  ramne  hearlnga  en  propoaed  budcet 
for  ftaal  year  1964  for  the 
of  the  Dtatrtct  of  Colum- 


and  Natural  Reaouroes 
meettnc.  to  oooiider 


8D-1M 


pendinc 


SD-3«6 
BiTlranment  and  Public  Worka 
Water  Reaourcea  SubooauBlttee 
TO  reaome  beartawa  on  a  M7,  authorla- 
Inc  funda  for  flacal  yean  19M  through 
198S  for  water  reaourcea  oonatructlon 
project!  of  the  Corpe  of  Englneera. 
and  related  meaaurea. 

8D-4M 
Plnance 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  the  admlniatra- 
tlon'a  budget  propoaals  for  flacal  year 
19*4  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurladteticm. 

SD-315 
Veterana' Attain 
To  hold  ovenl^t  hearing!  to  examine 
the  health  ettecta  of  agent  orange. 

8R-418 
JoJnfconomtc 

»«««Mi««i»  Qoala  and  Intergovernmental 
PoUey  Aiboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  teacher 
ahortagea  in  the  math  and  science 
fields. 

SD-M3 
10-.MaJD. 
*Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  iMdd  bearings  on  the  nnmlnatkina  of 
Pord  a  Pord.  of  California,  to  be 
Ubder  Secretary  of  I«bor.  and  John  J. 
CyPonnell.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Aasiatant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Leglalattve  Attalzs. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUMC  1< 

kUajn. 
■Labor  and  HuBun  Reaouieea 
■dueatkn.  Arte,  and  HumanlUea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  heartngs  on  a  18S«.  propoaed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Extension  Act 

8D-4M 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Attain 
To  reaume  oversight  hearingi  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  domestic  financial  aervloea  indua- 
try. 

8I>-«38 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  81  and  a  141. 
bUla  to  reviae  current  law  relating  to 
dvfl  actions  for  the  deprivaticm  of 
righta. 

80-563 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heartaigs  on  a  530,  to  remove  all 
noncriminal  JuvenHea  from  secure  de- 
tention facilities  within  the  United 

SD-336 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-436A 


June8,198S 


Agriculture.  Nutrition.  andPorestry 

meeting,  to  consiiVT  propoaed 
in  the  dairy,  tobacco,  and 
target  price  prognma. 

8R-S3aA 
Jndlelaiy 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


8D-336 


10:00 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
ralenrtar  business 

8D-366 
Finance 
To  continue  heartngs  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1964  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

8D-315 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

8-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Tranvortation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  reaume  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
miniatration's  perapective  on  future 
farm  policy,  focuaing  on  the  economic 
condition  and  prospects  of  agricultural 
and  rural  businesses. 

SD-134 
3:00  pjn. 
Envinmment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  431,  au- 
thorising funds  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September   30.    1983,   through   fiscal 
year  1987  for  dean  water  programs, 
and  a  433,  extending  the  1984  compli- 
ance date  for  certain  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act 

8D-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  845, 
propoaed  Court  Improvonents  Act 

8D-338 

JUNE  17 

8:30  am. 
Ptaiance 

Enngy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  Joint  hearings  on  a  054.  to 
repeal  certain  IRS  Code  provialons  re- 
quirtaig  the  apportionment  of  reaearch 


and  development  emendlturea 
in  tbe  United  Statea. 

8D-aiS 
lOKWajn. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Tranapoftatloo 
Aviation  Subcommtttee 
To  hold  heartngs  on  a  314.  propoaed  In- 
Pli^t  Medical  Bnergenelea  Act 

8R-353 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  a  431.  authorUng  funds  for  flaoal 

year    ending    September    30.    1663, 

through  flacal  year  1987  for  dean 

water  programa.  and  a  433.  extending 

the  1984  compliance  date  for  certain 

requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

8D-406 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1398.  to  extend 
the  availability  of  energy  tax  eredtta 
for  solar,  wind,  geotheimal.  and  bio- 
mass  renewable  energy  reaourcea. 

SD-315 

JUNE  30 


June  8, 198S 

prajeeta  of  the  Cotpa  of 
andrdaled 


8D-406 


Judhdary 
Buatneas  meeting,  to 
calendar  buaineaa. 


JUNE  33 


6:30 


w^w^twg,  Housing,  and  UMian  Affktn 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  a  1U6.  to  anthoc^ 
Ik  printing  of  the  baek  Me  of  $1  biila 
by  a  method  other  than  tbe  intaglio 


Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  19  and  a  868. 
bills  to  reviae  current  Federal  penskm 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworklng 
women. 

8D-315 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
geopolitics   of   strategic   and   critical 
minerals. 

SD-368 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  authortea- 
tions  for  refugee  programs. 

SD-336 

JUNE  31 

8:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  cm  the  SmaU 
Buslneas  Administration's  small  busi- 
ness devdopment  center  program. 

SR-438A 
9:30  ajn. 
H»"fc<"g,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af  f  ain 
To  reaume  oversight  bearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  domeatic  financial  aervicea  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  19  and  a 
888.  bUla  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworklng 
women. 

SD-315 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reeources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-S68 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Reaourcea  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearlnga  on  a  947,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  yean  1984  through 
1986  for  water  reaourcea  construction 


8D-636 

Commerce,  Bdenee.  and  TtansportatloB 
To  hold  bearings  on  Title  IV.  to  provide 
for  Increaaed  coordlnaflwi  between 
Federal.  State  and  loeal  govenrnMats 
In  thf  ttansimrtatli"  «f  ii  ■  ■■  ■  iinm  ma, 
teriala,  of  a  1106.  propoaed  BO^way 
Safety  Act 

8R-353 

Judldary 

Constftutkm  SulMommittee 
TO  resume  hraringp  on  flwnatf  Joint 
Reaolutkm  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OuuatlUitlnn  of  the 
United  Statea  rdattve  to  equal  righta 
for  women  and  men.  and  on  rdated 

8D-563 
Judiciary 

Patents.  C(«iyrighU  and  Ttademarka  Sub- 
committee 
■n>  hold  bearings  on  a  1306.  to  encour- 
age American  innovatlan  by  restoring 
the  patent  system  as  It  atteeta  certain 
produda  subject  to  pnmarket  testing 
by  the  federal  Oovemment 

8D-3a8 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consliirr  pending 
calendar  business 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Budneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environmdit  and  Public  Worka 
Toxic    Sufestanoea    and    Biviranmental 
Oversitfit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  envlromnental 
reaearch  and  developnent  programs. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  propoaalB  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programa  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

SD-315 

Veterans'  Attain 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  374.  a  786.  and 
a  991.  bills  to  estabUsb  a  presumption 
of  service  ocmneetkm  for  certain  dis- 
eases in  veterans  caoaed  by  expoaure 
to  agent  orange.  berUddea.  and 
chonicals  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

SR^18 

SKWpjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 
^^  8D-336 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  conduct  reaearch  and  devdopment 
atndlea  for  Improved  manufacturing 
tedmologiea. 

8R-353 

•JO  ajn. 
iiMiMiif,  Hffl'T*"g.  and  Urban  Af  fain 
PmIii—  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buaineaa. 

SD-538 
Oovenmiental  Attain 
TO  bd^hearlngs  on  operational  testing 
pr^mires  in  the  Departmmt  of  De- 

SD-343 

Judldary 

Oonatttutkm  Subcommittee 
Ite  iiauiiif  hearings  on  8.  81  and  8. 141. 
tjinm  to  reviae  currmt  law  relating  to 
dvfl  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
ri^ta. 

SD-336 
*LBbor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
TO  bold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  anti- 
cancer   drugs    in    the'  treatment    of 
cancer  patients. 

SD-430 


15093 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regiUatlon. 

SR-353 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subamunittee 
to  resume  *i— rtwg«  on  a  947,  authorii- 
ing  funds  for  fiscal  yean  1984  through 
1986  for  water  reeources  constructian 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  progrsms. 

8D-3a6 
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and  Natural  Resources 

Buslneas  meeting,  to  condder  pending 
calendar  buslneas. 

SD-366 
Ebviranment  and  Public  Woiiu 
mvironmental  Polluti<m  Subcommittee 
p^wiw—  meeting,  to  mai^  up  S.  757,  au- 
tboriilng  funds  for  fiscal  yean  1983 
throui^   1967  for  mograms  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act 

SD-406 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proponls  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

8D-21S 


10-JO 
Judkdary 

Separation  of  Powen  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  legal 
and  constitutional  ratification  process 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

SD-562 

JUNE24 

9:30  ajn. 
Judldary 

Courta  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  current 
liankruptcy  dtuation  of  the  ManvUle 
Corporation  in  Denver,  Colo. 

SI>-562 
Judldary 

JuvenOe  Justice  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  discuss  proposed 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  handling 
cfaild  sertol  murders. 

SD-226 


JUNE  33 


9:00 


Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Tranapoitatian 
Sdence.  Itehnology.  and  Bpuoe  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  reaume  hearings  on  a  1386.  a  633. 
and  a  436.  blUs  to  estabUab  a  program 


10:001 

Bavlronment  and  Public  Woiks 
Itavironmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  maikup 
of  a  757.  authoridng  funds  for  fiscal 
yean  1983  through  1987  for  programs 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

SD-406 

JUNE37 

9-JOajn. 
Finance 
iy>  resume  oversight  hearings  on  condi- 
tion, structure,  and  competition  within 
the  dcnnestic  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 


JUNE  38 


9:30 


WMiHngr,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af  f  ain 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund's  gold 
reserves. 

8D-536 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  a  1173,  pnvosed 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

8D-430 


10:00 1 

Cmnmerce,  Sdenoe,  snd  Transportation 
Aviaticm  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  ovnsight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-353 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  praiding 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  947.  autticn-- 
izing    funds    for    fiscal    yean    1984 
through  1988  for  water  resources  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  related  measures. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  the  dderly,  focusing  on  victim  com- 
pensation. 

SR-485 

JUNE29 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  737,  pnvoeed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act 

SD-236 


10:00 1 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
fali'ndw  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  legislation. 

8D-406 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
ti<m's  budget  proponls  for  fiscal  year 


15094       t 

1M4  forBrocmiis  vtthln  the  oommlt- 
toe^  JuriMletkm. 

SD-ai5 
SBaaUBiMlnMi 

Small  BwrinMK  ftmlly  Vtem  Suboommit- 

tee 

To  hold  h«!«rlngi  on  the  linp*et  of  Cuia- 

dian  agricultural   linporta  and  their 

affect  on  the  small  buatnem  oommuni- 

tjr. 

SR-438A 

VeteraoB  Aftetn 

I  meetlnc.  to  maik  up  B.  13M.  to 
the  rates  of  disahility  oom- 
f or  disabled  veterans  and  to 
the  rates  of  depaidency  and 
tademnlty  oompensatlon  for  survivinc 
■pouBCs  and  children  of  veterans,  and 
related  measures,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  educational  assistanoe 
for  veterans  and  persons  entering  the 
Armed  forces. 

SR-418 

JUHESO 

»-.Majn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violoit  crimes. 

SD-aae 

I^bor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Equal  Anployment  Oppor- 
tunity OommisBion  and  the  adminis- 
tration's equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty policy. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Enogy  and  Natural  Reaouroes 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Bavlronment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  legislation. 

SD-406 
Judidary 

Administrative   Practice   and   Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges. 

SD-563 

JULY  12 

UMOajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  examine  the  use  of 
the  Judicial  system  by  the  elderly. 

8D--430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  healUi  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JULY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  10.  to  revise  cur- 
rent Federal  pension  law  with  respect 
to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  working 
and  nonworking  w<nnen.  and  related 


June  8, 1983 


June  9, 1989 


JULYS? 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoaroea 
Businem  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SIV430 


SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  future  directions  in 
nursing  home  health  care. 

SD-430 

JULY  19 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Education.  Arts,   and   Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 


JULY  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider 
calendar  business. 


pending 


SD-430 


JULY  31 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
issues. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


lOKWi 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
nmlly  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
iMealulown  of  the  tradltioaal  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  historical  per- 
spective and  societal  impltratlons 

8D-4S0 

SEPTEMBER  16 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 

SEPTEliBER20 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
rec(Hnmendati<His  for  fiscal  year  1084 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  IS 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  SJ.  Res.  10.  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  women  and  men.  and 
on  related  measures. 

SD-S62 

JUNE  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisicms  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
>  Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JULY  6 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 
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David 
foUowliic 


The  Houae  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  ChapMln.  Rev.  Ji 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the 
prayer 

O  Ood.  aa  we  observe  and  eiperlenee 
the  unoertaintles  of  life  alwaya  about 
us.  we  may  l|or  strength  graater  than 
our  own.  We  admit  that  by  oursdves 
we  do  not  understand  the  trials  and 
anxieties  of  daily  living,  nor  do  we 
have  faith  enou^  to  understand  all 
mysteries  or  knowledge.  Grant  us  the 
power  of  Tow  love,  a  love  sufUdent  to 
give  peace  to  every  troubled  soul  and 
Joy  and  thaoiksglving  to  aU  Tour  cre- 
ation. Bless  us  O  Lord,  this  day  and 
every  day.  Amen. 


.FtaOlp 


HughM 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenidiw 


ICurttas 
ICyen 

Nstdier 
Neal 


Jones  (OK) 
JoneeCTN) 
Keptur 


KenneUy 
Klldee 


Kostmiyer 

Knmer 

laFUoe 

Lismnsnrtno 

LenUM 


metioto 

melKm 

Nowak 

031101 

Oskar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Ozler 

Faeksrd 

Penetu 

Panle 

FMhayen 

Fktman 

Patteiaon 

Fsul 


Lesdi 


TBE  JOURNAL 


Dwyer 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  Uie 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursiumt  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  vDproved. 

Mr.  OEKA8.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  Uie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BCr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  363,  nays 
32.  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
34.  as  follows 


KIL) 


KFL) 
Ldand 
Lent 
Levin 
Levlne 
LevltM 
LewiKCA) 
Lewto(PL) 

Uvlnseton 

Loeffler 

LoiiS<LA) 

I4MW(MD> 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lunsren 

Ma^ 


Oaydoe 

Ockas 

Oeptaantt 

GObofw 

Ollinea 

Oincridi 

QUckniui 


AdMnnan 


AlboaU 


Andenon 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrewi(TX) 

Anninwlo 

Anthony 

Areho' 

A9in 

Barnard 


Bartlett 

Batee 

Bedell 


Bereuter 
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Bethune 

BevUl 

Biassi 

BUiiaUi 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

BossB 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BMiki 

Boseo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breauz 

Britt 

Brooke 

Broomfldd 

Brown  (CA) 


BioyhiU 
Bryant 


Byren 

GBBpbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Garr 

Chandler 

Chapprtl 


Oaite 

CStaigier 
Coats 


(MO) 
(TX) 


Gore 

Oradiaaa 

Gray 

Oreen 

Quaflni 

Gunderaan 

BaU(IH> 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

namflton 

Haamenehmldt 

Gtaaee 

Harrlaan 

Hateher 

Hefner 

Hettel 

Hichtower 

HUer 

HUlii 

Holt 

HopUiH 

HortOB 


Marker 

Marlenee 

BCarriott 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

MeCandless 

McClOBkey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrmth 

McHuKh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNiUty 


Michel 

Mlfciil«H 

Miller  (CA) 
MineU 


Conte 


Boyer 
Huekaby 


Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Resula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikonki 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Deimy 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spenoe 

^tratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 


Stratton 
Stud* 


Sundaulat 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrloelli 

Towns 


Brown  (CO) 

Clay 

Conalde 

Coughlln 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 


Trailer 

UdaU 

Vpuder  Jagt 

Vaadergrlff 

Vento 

Vueanovidi 

Walgren 

W^tUiw 


Whlttcn 

Wmiaaw(MT) 

WailaBW(OH) 

Wtam 

Wbth 


Weaver 

WebN 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehuist 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

NAYS-3a 

Porsythe 

n«nel- 

Oejdenson 

Doodling 

Oregg 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Miller  (OH) 

MltcheU 

Murphy 

Ratchford 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Young (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zabloekl 

Zachau 


Roberts 


Schroeder 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wyden 

Tates 


ANSWKRE3)  "PRESENT"— 3 
Jacobs  Oberstar  Ottinger 

NOT  VC)TINO-34 


Applegate 

Hansen  (ID) 

Martines 

AuCoin 

Harkin 

Owens 

WaHhani 

Hartnett 

Robinson 

Bateman 

Heftel 

Rose 

Beilenson 

Hubbard 

Rostenkowski 

Cheney 

Hunter 

Smith  (NJ) 

CoDsen 

Jeffords 

St  Germain 

Crockett 

Jones  (NO 

Valentine 

Dixon 

KOfOVBCk 

Puqua 

Kolter 

Toung  (AK) 

Oarcia 

Lehman  (CA) 

Gramm 

Uoyd 

D  1015 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


The    result    of   the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  hopefully  the  program  has 
been  devised  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  yield,  he  wUl  be 
hiu7py,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  happy,  to  know  that  we 
plan  to  adjourn  at  about  6  o'clock  this 
evening  and  have  no  session  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  no  session  Friday. 

Today  we  will  take  up  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  under  an 
open  rule. 

The  only  other  thing  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish today  is  to  adopt  the  rule. 


D  Tliii  syBibol  icptctents  die  dme  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p.ni. 
•  This  "twUec"  syiabal  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  wliicti  are  not  spolcen  by  die  Memlier  on  tlie  floor. 
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the  rule  only.  <m  HJl.  1590.  the  Emer- 
gency Conunodlty  Dtatributkm  Act. 

Monday  we  will  debate  suspeniloiis 
and  have  general  debate  on  the  Emer- 
gency Commodity  Distribution  Act. 
but  not  go  into  any  5-mlnute  rule  or 
have  any  votes  on  ]i<»day. 

The  suspoisimis  to  be  talien  up  on 
Mmiday  are  as  f  oUows: 

HJl.  2712.  public  health  emergencies 
bill: 

BLR.  2713.  Olflce  of  Health  Pr<»no- 
tlon: 

HJl.  1076.  Jones  Act  amendments: 
and 

HJl.  S161.  Ja«*  Watson  Poet  Office. 

We  will  postpone  the  votes  on  sus- 
paisi<His  unto  Tuesday. 

We  will  meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday 
and  have  votes  on  the  sumensions, 
conclude  HJl.  2609.  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorisations  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  TLR.  1590.  the  Emer- 
gency   C(»nmodity    Distribution    Act 

MAYfc    week* 

Any  further  program  would  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  possibility  may 
exist  for  a  conference  committee 
report  on  the  budget,  or  something 
else,  but  that  is  far  from  certain. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  tell  us  for  sure  whether 
or  not  those  votes  on  suspensions 
would  be  the  first  thing  on  Tuesday, 
then,  or  would  they  be  later  in  the 
day?  This  last  week  we  were  on.  we 
were  off.  we  were  on. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  us  Just  make  a 
rule  now  and  stick  with  it.  They  will 
be  first  on  Tuesday,  if  that  is  agree- 
able with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Normally  that  is  the 
procedure.  I  guess  we  can  get  argu- 
ments both  ways.  Monbers'  planes  do 
not  get  in  until  such-and-such  a  time, 
and  like  to  have  them  later,  but  I 
think  our  procedure  has  been  such,  if 
they  have  been  roUed,  that  those  roll- 
calls  are  the  first  thing  the  following 
day.  and  that  would  be  my  preference. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  has 
no  objection,  we  will  have  them  first 
->n  Tuesday.  We  will  vote  first  on  the 
suqiensions  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Now  may  I  bring  up 
another  subject,  because  of  the  change 
in  schedule  last  week.  We  all  have  a 
limitation  on  office  expense,  although 
we  can  roll  computer  money  into  ex- 
pense, and  one  thtaig  and  another,  and 
those  Members  who  are  on  the  west 
coast  get  air  fares  that  are  half  my 
fare,  or  maybe  a  third  of  what  I  have 
to  pay.  There  are  many  more  of  us  in 
the  midMctlon  of  the  country  buying 
tUkieU  7  days  ahead  in  order  to  really 
try  to  do  something  about  saving  some 
money  on  the  expense  account  around 
hne  by  buytaig  7  days  ahead,  having 
the  program  thm  so  changed  from 
time  to  time  that  we  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  It. 
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I  think  the  difference  between  here 
and  Syracuse  Is  $120  round  trip  if  you 
have  not  used  the  tlAet  you  bought 
ahead.  Out  in  Illinois  it  is  about  the 
same  thing.  It  is  a  significant  amount. 
So  I  am  trj^ng  to  underscore  the  point 
of  q)eelflcally  having  a  schedule 
pretty  well  agreed  to.  I  recognte  there 
has  got  to  be  s<»ne  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity, but  that  is  another  factor  in  this 
whole  thing  that  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers are  comtaig  to  me  about,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  it  into  accoimt. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  welcome  the  knowl- 
edge that  more  and  more  Members  are 
coming  to  the  gentleman  f  nnn  Illinois. 
I  have  a  few  more  I  could  turn  your 
way.  If  you  are  holding  court  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  schedule.  I  can 
supply  some  who  will  advise  you  of 
their  dlf  f iculUes. 

I  am  curious  about  the  gentleman's 
travel  plans.  Does  the  gentleman  take 
the  scenic  route  to  Peoria? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  How  is  that  again? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  say.  the  gentleman 
says  he  pays  three  times  as  much  to 
get  to  Peoria  as  other  Members  pay  to 
get  to  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Tes.  and  I  think  it  all 
came  about  through  deregulation  of 
the  airlines. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  agree.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  that  is  not  on  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  we  try,  as  best  we  can.  to  ac- 
commodate the  schedule  that  we  have 
set  out.  Sometimes  unexpected  things 
occur,  as  occurred  yesterday.  To  tell 
you  the  whole  truth,  the  leadership  on 
our  side  was  not  aware  of  the  kind  of  a 
rule  that  was  going  to  be  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday. 
We  were  not  aware  of  what  was  going 
to  happen.  The  debacle  that  occurred 
yesterday  should  not  have  occurred.  I 
think  both  of  us  would  agree  to  that. 
Having  occurred,  it  puts  us  behind  the 
schedule  on  appropriation  bills. 

There  is  at  present  an  unresolved 
difference  on  another  of  the  i4>pro- 
prlations  bills.  Those  things  hv>pen. 
and  they  are  not  scheduled. 

I  was  saying  yesterday  at  the  hang- 
ing of  Don  Pd«ua.  the  portrait  unveU- 
ing  for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Science  C(»amlttee.  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  modern  science  has  been  able 
to  devise  a  means  to  get  an  American 
on  the  Moon  but  has  not  yet  been  aide 
to  devise  a  means  to  get  a  Congress- 
man who  has  missed  16  votes  on  a 
Friday  off  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Finally,  if  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
did  I  understand  him  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  session  at  aU  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No  session  on  Friday, 
tomorrow;  none  whatever.  We  will  ad- 
journ about  6  pjn.  today.  No  votes  on 
Monday  unless  someone  is  obstreper- 
ous and  unkind  enough  to  demand  a 
vote  on  the  Journal  or  something  of 
that  kind.  We  will  ad(H>t  a  rule,  but  we 


win  have  general  debate  under  a  rule 
adoiited  today. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY 
TO  MONDAY.  JUNE  M.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  ask 
unaidmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  nocm  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tbero  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1030 

A  NEW  GOAL  AND  A  NEW  AP- 
PROACH IN  THE  START  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  announced  our  country's 
new  position  in  the  START  negotia- 
tions. More  important  than  the  classi- 
fied changes  in  the  numbers  is  the  fact 
that  our  goal  has  changed  and  our  ap- 
proach appears  to  have  changed. 

Our  new  goal  is  stability  at  reduced 
levels  with  the  elimination  of  first 
strike  fears.  Our  new  m>proach  em- 
phasiaes  flexibility.  This  new  strategic 
approach  which  is  materialising  in  the 
United  States  with  broad  bipartisan 
support  is  an  approach  which  offers 
material  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  to  ourselves,  if  the  Soviets 
are  wise  enought  to  reqxind  within 
this  framewoiiL.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  goals  of  "deep  reduc- 
tions, modernisation  for  stability,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  first  strike 
threat."  If  the  Soviets  have  scnnethlng 
better  to  offer  mankind,  we  would  like 
to  hear  it.  If  they  share  these  goals 
but  entertain  different  ideas  about 
how  to  attain  them,  then  let  them 
take  advantage  of  Ambassador 
Rowny's  new  flexibility  and  pass  them 
on. 

But.  Mr.  BotMkttt,  the  ball  is  in  their 
court  Now  let  us  get  the  show  on  the 
road. 


APARTHEID  VICTDiS  HAMOED 
Df  $OTrrH  AVRICA 

(Mr.  GRAY  aiked  and  wu  Btfvn  per- 
mlHlon  to  4ddreM  tbe  HOuae  for  I 
minute  ind  to  revlae  and  extend  hla 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  j^ieakflr,  last  nlgSit 
three  names  were  added  to  the  IM  of 
vtettms  of  Sbuth  Afrlean  aparthekt- 
iMmnw  MogoiBrane,  Jeny  flenMno  Mo- 
soloU.  and  Mkrous  Motaunc  They  Jfrin 
the  long  iM  of  its  vteUiBa.  tnrlwMng 
Steve  Biko.  NeO  Aggett,  and  many 
others.  They  were  hanged  last  night 
by  the  only  ^uAitutlonaUMd  and  legal- 
iMd  radst  society  we  have  left  in  the 
world.  Their  crime?  They  opposed 
th^  racism  jtmi  that  society. 

Even  the  XI  A.  Government,  through 
Its  "constructive  engagement,"  asked 
for  demency;  but  as  we  all  know, 
"quiet  diplomacy"  and  "construettve 
engagement*  have  not  changed  any- 
thing In  South  Africa. 

Thoe  is  a  black  spiritual  called. 
"Were  You  There?"  And  Indeed  that 
question  needs  to  be  adwd  today. 
Were  we  there? 

Indeed  America  was  thoe  at  the 
hanging.  We  were  there  by  allowing 
the  sale  of  Krugerrands  in  this  coun- 
try, which  iirovldes  funds  for  apart- 
held.  We  wete  tha«  by  allowing  Amer- 
ican corporate  investment  In  South 
Africa,  whldi  provides  the  economic 
underglrdinc  for  apartheid.  We  were 
there  by  allowing  United  States  bank 
loans  to  proiide  economic  support  for 
the  scaffold  of  apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  failed  to  realise  viiat  that 
struggle  is  about,  and  how  we  In  the 
United  States  are  implicated  In  the  In- 
Justioe  and  murder  of  apartheid. 


I  thank  the  £to>eaker  and  the  Mem- 
ben  of  this  body. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REVISED 
ARMS  CONTROL  POUCY 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
penalHlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

M^.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate 
to  apoO  the  haneymoon  over  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  attonpt  to  salvage  what 
has  so  Car  been  a  disastrous  arms  con- 
trol polley,  but  it  now  seems  to  me 
that  the  latest  START  proposal  the 
President  unveiled  yesterday  flies  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  his  proposal  to 
buOd  100  MX  mlssUes. 

Ttott  President's  latest  START  mo- 
poeal— I  guess  we  can  call  this  son  of 
6TART— calls  for  putting  tvntx  war- 
heads m  more  mt«irii»»«,  hut  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  Congress  for  $20  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  for  an  MX  mls- 
sDe  that  puts  more  warheads  on  fewer 


RESOLUTION  ON  SOUTH  AFRI- 
CAN HAMGINGS  THWARTED  BY 
ADHERENCE  TO  HOUSE  PRO- 
CEDURES 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  1»  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  %ieaker.  I  stand 
here  today  irith  my  heart  very  heavy. 
Last  night  we  had  an  <mportunlty  to 
add  to  the  tolces  of  those  millions  of 
people  throu^out  this  world  who 
asked  for  clemency  tat  the  three 
people  who  were  hanged  at  10  o'dodc 
eastern  staadard  time  last  night  in 
South  Africa. 

My  heart  ia  heavy  because  indeed, 
having  the  opportunity  to  speak  out 
on  the  their  behalf  to  try  to  save  their 
Uvea,  we  failed  in  that  opportunity  be- 
cause one  Mlember  of  this  Cnogress  de- 
cided that  he  would  object  on  a  proce- 
dural matter. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  Issue  for- 
ward. Mr.  Slieaker.  because  I  think  it 
to  most  Important  that  we  put  human 
life  before  we  do  the  polides  and  pro- 
cedures of  tUs  House. 


Talk  about  carnivorous  vegetarian, 
thto  plan  to  a  hoax.  The  President's 
plan  that  we  are  asked  to  i4>prove  runs 
counter  to  the  President's  own  arms 
proBram. 

I  say  that  we  should  put  this  carniv- 
orous vegetarian  out  of  its  misery.  If 
the  Presidait  really  wants  to  put 
fewer  warheads  on  more  missiles,  if  he 
really  wants  arms  control,  the  best 
thing  Coniress  can  do  for  him  to  to 
kUltheMXmlssae. 

Mr.  e^teaker.  the  President's  asking 
to  have  1,000  MX  warheads  as  part  of 
hto  arms  control  plan  to  like  buying 
1,000  Hershey  bars  the  day  before  you 
bei^adiet. 


teachers  and  nurses  often  make 
than  liquor  eleiks  and  tree  trimmerB. 

The  framers  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  understood  thto  problem  of  oom- 
paralde  worth  very  wdL  The  original 
equal  pay  proposal.  In  fact,  establlahed. 
the  coooept  of  equal  pay  tac  wcnrk  of 
comparable  value.  Thto  proposal  was 
abandoned  In  the  interests  of  compro- 
mise. 

As  a  result,  women's  pay  today  to 
roughly  59  percent  of  men's  pay.  In 
1963  women's  pay  was  61  percent  of 
men's. 

The  Etqual  Pay  Act  has  failed— but  it 
has  also  succeeded.  Without  it,  more 
than  286,000  anployees  most  of  them 
w(»nen— would  not  have  won  more 
than  $173  million  in  equal  pay  settle- 
moits.  And  thousands  of  other  em- 
ployers might  have  persisted  in  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  pay  dtocrtminatkm. 

We  mark  thto  anniversary  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  go  on  from  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  to  an  economy  in  which 
all  Americans  receive  fair,  adequate, 
and  v>propriate  pay  for  the  work  they 
do. 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT  ANNIVERSARY 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  gathered 
hoe  today  to  observe  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Equal 
IHiy  Act  of  1963.  We  will  point  out  how 
thto  landmai^  legislation,  signed  on 
June  10.  1963,  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  has  succeeded.  And  we  will 
discuss  how  and  why  it  has  failed. 

fflnce  1963,  women  have  surged  into 
the  work  force  in  ever  greater  num- 
bers. Yet  their  pay  to  very  rarely  equal 
to  men.  Women  are  not  paid  equally 
tot  doing  equal  work.  In  every  occupa- 
tion examined  recently  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics— every  single  one— 
w(«ien  as  a  group  were  paid  less  than 
men  doing  the  same  Job,  despite  the 
Equal  Pay  Act. 

Even  more  crucial  to  the  economic 
survival  of  women  and  their  families, 
women  are  not  paid  equally  for  work 
comparable  to  men.  In  hearings  I  co- 
chaired   last    fall,    we    learned    that 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EQUAL 
PAY  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  Representative  FtaRABO  in  hcmor- 
ing  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act.  Twenty  years  after  passage  of 
legislation  to  insure  eqiud  pay  for 
women  and  men.  we  are  still  fighting 
for  the  equal  rights  amendment  which 
would  cement  the  protections  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  into  our  Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
statement  during  that  debate  in  1963 
given  by  the  late  Senator  Philip  Hart 
from  Michigan: 

We  have  long  passed  the  time  when 
women  were  allegiedly  working  for  "pin 
money."  Women  are  working  to  earn  a 
living,  to  support  families,  or  to  contribute 
to  the  family's  ability  to  etaoA  the  children 
to  college— in  addlUon  to  whatever  personal 
sense  of  achievement  may  be  involved.  The 
supermarket  does  not  have  a  special  price 
on  its  groceries  for  women,  the  doctor  does 
not  have  a  special  rate  for  them,  their  rent 
is  not  baaed  on  sex.  Why  then  do  we  allow  a 
pay  differential  to  continue  which  gives 
than  a  smaller  paycheck  than  others  per- 
forming the  same  work? 

Twenty  years  later.  Senator  Hart's 
words  ring  true.  Hto  words  are  as  i4>pU- 
cable  to  the  equal  rights  ammdmoit 
as  they  were  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  be- 
cause both  underscore  the  fact  that 
women's  issues  are  economic  issues. 
Equal  rights  under  the  law  translate 
into  dollars  and  cents.  American 
women  know  that.  They  know  that 
equality  of  legal  rights  to  more  than 
simple  Justice,  it  to  simply  survivaL 
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ANNIVERSART  OF  EQUAL  PAT 
ACT 

(lira.  KEMMKLLT  maked  and  was 
given  irmnh-**"*  to  addrea  the  House 
for  1  mtarate  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
h«  remarks.) 

liiB.  KXNNEUiT.  Madam  Speaker, 
as  a  Ifembor  of  Congress.  I  know  that 
my  salary  is  the  same  as  my  male  col- 
leagues. Yet  even  though  today  we 
honor  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  not  all  salaries 
in  America  are  determined  this  fairly. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  this  country 
has  seen  the  most  blatant  forms  of 
pay  diacrlmination  ended.  But  Injus- 
ticea  continue,  right  under  our  own 
noaes  here  cm  Capitol  Hill.  Subtle 
practioes  that  prevent  women  employ- 
ees ftmn  getthig  what  they  have 
earned— equal  pay  for  equal  work— 
stUl  exist.  Today  we  remind  ourselves 
that  the  force  of  the  law  has  accom- 
pltahed  much,  but  more  work  needs  to 
be  done.  It  needs  our  leadership,  our 
continued  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
the  continuing  wage  gap. 

In  traditionally  female  occupations, 
most  employers  wo^ully  undervalue 
the  skills,  efforts,  and  reqwnsibilities 
necessary  to  do  a  Job  welL  Quality  per- 
formances in  these  prof essimis  such  as 
nursing  and  teaching  are  vital  to  our 
sode^.  and  we  are  becoming  painfully 
aware  of  the  ctmsequences  of  inad- 
equate pay. 

In  the  new  technological  society  now 
emerging  in  America,  we  need  all 
hands  cm  de^.  To  be  truely  competi- 
tive In  the  world,  the  future  of  our 
Nation  wiU  depend  tm  all  the  talent  we 
can  muster — both  wwnai  and  men— 
woiMng  together.  Tet  this  can  only 
happen  when  women  are  receiving 
equal  pay  for  their  contributions  to 
our  country's  growth.  Only  then  will 
this  Natimi  truly  be  ready  to  move  for- 
ward into  the  future. 


the  signiflcanoe  of  this  change  in  the 
demographics  of  the  workplace  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  undentated. 

Women  today  ccmstitute  43  pooent 
of  the  Nati«m's  work  tant.  It  is  logical 
to  assume  that  women  would  be  paid 
the  same  amount  for  work  of  compara- 
ble value  by  men.  However,  the  grim 
reality  is  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Three  out  of  five  women  earn  less 
than  $10,000.  with  oat  third  making 
less  than  $7,000.  while  the  average 
annual  income  for  a  man  is  $21,000. 

In  his  letter  to  Vice  President  John- 
aaa  in  1963  urging  ad(q>tion  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirts  stressed  the  importance 
ot  congressional  action  to  eliminate 
discriminatim  in  the  woriqilaoe.  He 
said: 

It  to  difficult  to  find  any  lincie  industry  in 
the  United  States  which  docs  not  depend  to 
a  aubatantial  degree  upon  the  aklUs.  talent, 
and  energy  of  American  women.  Tet  in 
those  atatlsUcal  analyais  that  are  available. 
It  ii  overwhelmingly  apparent  that  these 
important  oontributiona  by  women  are  not 
rewarded  in  the  nme  manner  as  are  similar 
oootrfbutioni  by  men. 

These  same  concerns  are  still  preva- 
lent today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  on  its  20th  anniversary  and  to 
support  legidation  that  further  ad- 
vances the  notion  of  equality  for 
women  in  our  country. 


I'WENTlE'i'H  ANNIVERSART  OF 
THE  EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

(Mr.  KR*^""^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  MPACTBir  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  with  Congrcsswoman  Flai- 
■ABO  to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  Unfortunately,  the  spirit  of 
this  law  is  the  sole  cause  for  celebra- 
tion today,  for  current  statistics  show 
that  we  MU  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
secure  the  equitable  treatment  that 
women  properly  deserve. 

In  1963.  when  the  Equal  Pay  Act  was 
introduced,  there  woe  24Ji  million 
women  in  the  wmk  force.  Today  there 
are  47  milUoa.  In  1963.  38  percent  of 
an  women  over  18  were  working. 
Ttoday  it  Is  52  percent.  Whether 
woiMn  have  entered  the  workplace  be- 
eawe  of  a  need  for  increased  chal- 
lenges or.  as  in  most  cases,  necessity. 


I'WKNTllgrH  ANNIVERSART  OF 
THE  EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

(Mr.  MOODT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsHu.) 

Mr.  MOODT.  BCadam  Speaker,  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  it  is  important  to  make  several 
points. 

First,  most  women  in  the  labor  force 
do  not  have  a  choice  of  whether  or  not 
to  woi^  Gone  are  the  dajrs  when 
women  simply  supplemented  family 
incranes.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
women  in  the  labor  force  today  are 
the  family's  sole  source  of  inccmie.  and 
those  families  are  systematically 
poorer  than  other  families.  Of  the  re- 
maining 80  percent  of  working  wcHuen. 
most  absolutely  must  work  for  their 
families'  health  and  material  well- 
being. 

Second,  it  Is  indisputable  that 
w(mien  make  less  than  men  do.  Exact 
compariscms  of  wages  paid  to  men  and 
women  are  dUficult  to  make  for  two 
reaams:  First,  workers  In  professions 
dominated  by  men  tend  to  make  more 
than  in  professions  dominated  by 
women.  Bngtaoeers.  for  example,  are 
paid  more  than  nurses,  and  the  male- 
female  ration  between  mm  and 
women  in  those  two  professions  is  ob- 
vloudy  different  Second,  women  have 
only  recently  entered  the  work  force 
in  such  large  numbers— double  in  the 


last  decade,  and  tend  to  have  lev  se- 
niority and  time  in  grade. 

But  despite  the  dUfleulties  of  oom- 
parison.  the  stark  teet  remains  that  on 
the  average  women  only  make' 60  cents 
for  every  dollar  made  by  meo.  Hie 
economic  gender  gap  Is  40  percent  of 
men's  wages   an  enormous  gap  Indeed. 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  we  as  a 
society  must  wtat  to  eliminatie  this 
economic  gap.  First  we  must  try  to 
end  the  substantial  vestiges  of  discrim- 
ination in  salaries  and  promotions 
which  remain  between  the  sexes. 

Second,  we  must  reform  educational 
channeling  and  sex  stereotyping  so 
that  female  students  In  hl^  schools 
and  colleges  go  into  math,  sciences, 
and  other  disciplines  that  lead  to 
higher  pay  and  a  wider  range  of  pro- 
fessional options. 

Madam  Eb>eaker.  if  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  should  be  enforced  in  reality  as 
well  as  9irit  we  wiU  have  to  work  hard 
on  ways  to  dose  this  economic  gender 
g>p. 


D  1045 

TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSART  OF 
EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remains.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
tomorrow  is  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 
This  legislation  is  a  landmark  in  ef- 
forts to  provide  equal  status  to  wome^ 
in  our  Nation. 

Ours  is  a  nation  founded  on  the 
promise  of  fairness  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity. It  is  inherent  in  the  fabric 
of  our  constitutional  Government  For 
that  reason,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
remain  firmly  ccmunitted  to  that 
promise  and  remain  vigilant  in  main- 
taining the  principle  of  eqiial  pay  for 
equal  wo^ 

But  Madam  £4?eaker,  while  the  com- 
mitment is  strong,  our  laws  are  weak. 
The  next  step  in  this  struggle  is  the 
question  of  pay  equity.  Pay  equity 
means  that  Jobs  which  are  predomi- 
nated by  women  should  provide  pay 
and  benefits  comparable  to  those  pre- 
dcHnlnated  by  men  with  equivalent 
education  and  training.  By  the  end  of 
this  decade,  it  Is  my  h<H)e  that  this 
Congress  wlU  enact  laws  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  said  of  our  society,  as  was 
reported  by  the  National  Acafdemy  of 
Sciences  Just  3  years  ago.  that  the 
more  an  occupation  is  dominated  by 
females,  the  less  it  pays  In  ccmiparison 
to  occupations  dominated  by  males. 


Jtthe  9, 1983 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEI0HAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  President's  Cnmmission  on 
Economic  Opportunity  issued  Its  final 
report  As  k  member  of  that  Commis- 
tiati,  I  was  |>roud  of  the  wwk  we  did  to 
docummt  the  ocmtinulng  problem  of 
poverty.  But  I  was  dismayed  by  the  re- 
sults of  our  investigations. 

We  found  that  povorty  In  our  coun- 
try is  not  declining,  and  that  those 
who  live  in  iMiverty  are  Increasingly 
women  and  their  children.  The  "feml- 
nizaticm  of  poverty"  Is  a  complex  phe- 
nomenon—but it  can  be  attributed  at 
least  in  part  to  persistent  institution- 
al, occupational  dlscriminatfam. 

As  we  now  mark  the  20  years  since 
enactment  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  the 
challenge  of  Insuring  equal  (wportunl- 
ty  remains  unmet  The  real  impact  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  will  be  felt  only 
when  we  stop  forcing  women  into  oc- 
cupational ghettoes— and  begin  to  rec- 
ognize and  compensate  workers  in 
those  traditionally  fonale,  and  histori- 
cally underfMiid,  Jobs. 
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PERMISSlpN  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APFBOPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEIQED  REPORT  ON  E»E- 
PARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  MILI- 
TART  CONSTRUCTION  BILL 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appkt>priations  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privfleged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  militar|r  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RECfULA  reserved  all  points  of 
order  onthe  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AixxAHDn).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FEMINIZATION  OF 
POVERTY 

(Mr.  FEIOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
peimlBsion  to  address  the  House  for  1 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSART  OF 
EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

(Mrs.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extaid  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speako'.  I  re- 
member the  great  excitement  20  years 
ago  when  the  equal  pay  leglslati<m  was 
passed. 

I  remember  the  diligent  work  that 
went  into  the  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion: President  Kennedy  had  anwint- 
ed  a  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Wmnen.  several  States  had  cooperated 
in  eataWKhing  State  commissions; 
President  Johnson  pressed  his  Cabinet 
members  to  gather  the  potlnent  sta- 
tistics to  aid  in  the  fmmulation  of  a 
policy,  then  £4;>eaker  MoConnaA  en- 
couraged legislation  in  the  House.  I 
am  proud  that  my  husband,  the  late 


Hale  Boggs,  the  majority  whip  at  the 
time,  was  very  instrumental  In  helping 
to  have  the  legislation  passed. 

I  am  very  happy  to  celebrate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  its  passage,  but  I 
am  very  unhappy  that  20  years  later 
the  newest  Labor  Department  statis- 
tics show  that  wcnnen  receive  only  60 
percent  of  the  pay  for  men. 

Also  that  families  headed  by  two 
parents  have  an  average  income  of 
$25,069,  whereas  families  headed  by  a 
single  female  have  an  income  of  only 
$10,950. 

I  am  also  very  sad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  retired  wcnnen  of  this  country  are 
beocnning  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
our  land,  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
their  pay  during  all  the  years  they 
were  contributing  to  their  retirement 
income  was  lower  than  that  of  men. 

I  hope  that  we  will  rededicate  our- 
selves on  this  20th  anniversary  to 
maUng  certain  that  this  inequity  is. 
indeed,  finally  addressed. 


THE  KEMP-ROTH  IDEA  IS 
WRONG 

cut.  HARRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  something  has 
to  be  done  to  reduce  the  deficit,  if  only 
symbolically,  as  a  protest  against  the 
economic  nightmare  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  brought  to  the  country. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  that  by  ap- 
proaching realistically  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut.  I  stand  here  to  recom- 
mend that  it  shoud  be  ci4>ped:  that  is 
to  say  that  it  should  be  repealed  as  to 
all  Individual  income  in  excess  of 
$35,700  a  year.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
amount  taxable  for  social  security  pur- 
poses during  1983. 

I  would  oppose  an  outright  and  total 
repeal  because  that  would  create  a 
grave  hardship  on  those  lower  income 
Americans  who  would  still  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  mandatory  increases 
in  social  security  taxes. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  Increased  reve- 
nue by  facing  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  Kemp-Roth  idea  is  wrong, 
that  it  has  allowed  imgradiutted  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  to  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
middle  income  American. 


ARMS  WITHOUT  (X>NTROL 

(Bfr.  DOWNET  of  New  Torit  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarics.) 

Mr.  DOWNET  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
Qgieaikxst,  yesterday  President  Reagan 
showed  us  how  he  plans  to  deliver  his 
half  of  the  famous  MX  bargain. 


We  sent  him  a  real  MX  missile:  he 
sent  us  Xmtk  a  balloon  filled  with 
empty  air. 

Some  of  you  asked  him  for  arms  con- 
trol leading  to  fewer  warheads  and 
more  missiles.  He  gave  you  more  mis- 
siles, period. 

Tou  told  him  you  wanted  long-term 
stability,  and  you  were  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  short-tmn  instability.  He 
gave  you  short-term  instability,  period. 

We  are  being  asked  to  be  grateful 
that  the  Reagan  rhetoric  has  changed. 
I  suppose  soft  words  and  no  arms  con- 
trol are  better  than  harsh  words  and 
no  arms  control  But  I  remind  you 
that  either  way.  the  American  people 
still  have  no  arms  controL 

We  are  being  asked  to  be  grateful 
that  he  turned  down  Richard  Perle's 
plan  for  a  large  step  backward  in  stra- 
tegic arms  control.  I  remind  you  that 
zero  progress  in  stagnant  negotiations 
and  backward  progress  in  stagnant  ne- 
gotiations produce  the  same  result 
nothing. 

And  that  my  colleagues,  sums  up 
what's  happened  within  the  last 
month.  Mr.  Reagan  got  his  missile. 
Arms  control  got  nothing.  The  Ameri- 
can people  got  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  yester- 
day may  be  good  politics,  good  public 
relations,  and  good  acting.  But  I 
deeply  regret  it  was  not  good  arms 
control.  In  fact  it  wasn't  arms  control 
ataU. 


A  MORATORIUM  ON  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURTTT  DISABIUTT  TERMINA- 
TIONS 

(BCr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

liCr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  since 
March  of  1981.  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  forced  226.000  Americans 
off  the  social  security  disability  roles 
through  arbitrary  case  reviews.  Every 
Member  of  this  Chamber  has  constitu- 
ents who.  though  truly  disabled,  have 
been  terminated  from  further  receipt 
of  disability  benefits. 

Disabled  Americans  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  harassment  and 
mental  anguish  associated  with  the  ad- 
ministration's disability  review  pro- 
gram. For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  3045  to 
impose  an  immediate  moratorium  on 
all  social  security  disability  termina- 
tions. 

Two  days  ago.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  an- 
nounced a  revision  in  the  administra- 
tion's review  procedures.  Although  I 
am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  recognized  the  abuses  associated 
with  its  earlier  regulations.  Congress 
should  evaluate  the  entire  disability 
program  before  additional  recipients 
are  terminated. 


.  \- 
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I  urte  017  ceiamgaim  to  nippMrt  an 
lir--^'****^  montorium  on  dkaUlltjr 
tannlnatloos. 


AWNOUWaaCBHT  OF  FUNERAL 
SBRVICBB  FOR  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABUTOIC  STEED 

air.  MbCDRDT  Mked  uid  was 
tfven  immikil""  to  addmi  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
hJa  rcouvka.) 

Mr.  lIoCURDT.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  aa  an- 
nounced yeaterday  by  the  dean  of  the 
Oklataflma  4i>lfg^t<**".  we  in  Oklahoma 
mourn  the  pamtav  of  our  colleague,  a 
fonaaer  Mf*"*Mir  of  Congreaa.  Hon. 
Tom  Steed. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  fu- 
neral for  Qamiiiiiian  Steed  wlU  be 
Saturday,  June  11.  at  2  o'ekxA  at  the 
John  Raley  Chapel  on  the  OBU 
campua  In  Shawnee,  Okla. 

I  know  that  many  Join  with  us  in 
sorrow.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  ccmtrfbu- 
tlons  can  be  made  to  the  Oklahoma 
Medical  Reaearch  Foundation.  Cancer 
DMslco.  825  Northeast  13th  Street. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73104.  or  the 
Emanuel  Eidsoopal  Church  in  Shaw- 
nee. ^Ua. 

I  alao  urie  my  colleaguea  to  Join  us 
in  a  apedal  wder  commemorating  our 
former  colleague  oa  next  Tuesday 
evening. 
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women  are  now  the  sole  pravlderB  for 
their  entire  family.  It  la  Tttal  that  we 
end  the  praeUoea  irtileh  aDow  women 
who  support  children  to  be  paid  sub- 
slstenee-levei  salariea. 
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Mr.  McDONAID.  Mr.  Speaker, 
other  Members  may  be  eurknis  about 
the  mysterious  resolution  whldi  faOed 
to  get  unKDimous  consent  yesterday. 
The  reacdution  was  offered  by  Mr. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRT 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  &4)eaker.  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
BuoQi).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  ftteaker.  there 
are  monbers  of  the  minority  that 
have  been  sitting  here  since  30  min- 
utes of  10.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  when  we  recognised  Monbers  for 
1  minute  speeches,  that  we  do  ao  in 
the  order  that  they  came:  the  Demo- 
crats first,  the  Republicans  second; 
but  for  the  last  15  or  30  minutes  we 
have  seen  people  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  come  in  late  and  be  recog- 
nlKd  and  we  still  sit  here.  We  have  im- 
portant meetings. 

I  would  think  that  out  of  courtesy  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  we  would 
recognlK  thoae  Members.  Democrats 
first.  Republicans  second;  but  in  the 
order  that  they  arrived  here.  Mr. 
fi^peaker.  in  fairness. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
order  of  recognition  is  determined  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  We  are  asking  the 
Chair  to  be  fair. 


THAT  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MODONALD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


SAVAOIOf  T1U""<«- 

The  subjects  of  that  proposed  con- 
gicaslonsl  clemency  ai«eal— Simon 
M<mgoerane.  Jerry  Moaololl.  and 
Thabo  Motaung— were  convicted  of 
killing  four  black  police  officers  In 
South  Africa  during  attacks  on  police 
stations. 

These  three  men  were  not  freedom 
fighters,  (mly  terrorists.  Their  victims 
were  police  officers  who  are  universal- 
ly reoogniaed  as  civilians  under  the 
Geneva  conventions.  Unlike  their  vic- 
tims, the  three  terrorists,  all  members 
of  the  Cmnmunlst-controUed  African 
National  Congress  (ANC).  were 
hanved  in  South  Africa  last  night  and 
lost  their  Uves  after  public  trial  with 
the  full  panoply  of  independent  legal 
counsel,  press  coverage,  foreign  ol>- 
servers.  and  appeals.  A  week  ago,  the 
President  of  South  Africa  commuted 
the  capital  sentences  of  three  other 
ANC  terrorists  convicted  of  lesser  of- 
fenses. 

Finally,  the  ANC  representatives  in 
New  York  and  the  Ccmununist  Party. 
U.SJL.  led  protests  yesterday  against 
the  executions.  An  editorial  directive 
in  yeaterday's  Daily  World  said  that: 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  meelal  re- 
spoaaibility  *  *  *.  All  penom  who  axe  phys- 
ically able  should  tanraedistely  call  or  wire 
the  White  Houae  and  their  elected  offldals. 

These  three  terrorists  met  Justice 
without  inH>propriate  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EQUAL 

PAY  Acrr 

(Mr.  OEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarka.) 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act,  the  historic  piece 
of  legislation  which  formally  mandat- 
ed the  adequate  reimbursement  of 
women  in  workplace.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  in  20  years,  with  women  now 
enterhig  and  excelling  in  fields  for- 
merly reserved  only  for  men.  In  the 
process,  many  stereotypes  have  been 
disproved  or  even  forgotten. 

One  ictea,  however,  seems  to  persist, 
and  that  is  the  mistaken  notion  of  the 
woman  who  works  only  as  a  hobby  or 
for  personal  fulfillment.  Many  em- 
ployers who  pay  lipservice  to  the  idea 
of  equal  pay,  at  the  same  time  ration- 
alise their  underpi^ing  women  by  as- 
serting that  women  do  not  have  to 
earn  money  to  support  a  family.  That 
is  a  myth.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  w(Hnen  who  work  do  so  for  finan- 
cial—not spiritual  or  emotional— rea- 
sons,  and   a   great   many   of   these 


In  any  laofeaslon,  the  devaluatkm  of 
women'a  labnr  is  yet  another  obstacle 
to  the  achievement  of  true  economic 
equality  between  men  and  women.  In 
the  spirit  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  we  must  omtlnue  the 
struggle  to  eradicate  all  of  the  last  vea- 
tlgea  of  sex  discrimination  In  the  woA- 
plaoe. 


D  1100 

ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

PROPOSAL  SEVERELY  EXACER- 
BATES DEVASTATING  EFFECT 
OF  PAST  TWO  BUDGETS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  ranarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
E^jeaker.  at  least  one  Presidential  ad- 
viser now  admits  that  there  is  a  gender 
gap.  But  he  suggests  the  way  to  close 
that  gap  is  to  tell  Reagan's  story. 
What  the  administration  has  not  yet 
admitted  is  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  gender  gap— the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

This  administration's  1984  budget 
proposals  severely  exacerbate  the  al- 
ready devastating  cumulative  effect  of 
the  past  two  budgets.  Reagan's  propos- 
als cut  the  very  programs  which  pro- 
vide support  to  women,  their  families, 
and  the  childrm  who  depend  on  them. 

Already.  44  States  have  reduced 
their  federally  supported  prenatal  and 
delivery  services  for  pregnant  women, 
and  primary  and  preventive  services 
for  women  of  chUd-bearing  age,  in- 
fants and  children. 

Three  million  children  have  been 
dropped  from  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

And  he  has  proposed,  on  top  of  these 
cuts,  the  foUowing  for  1984:  $1.2  bil- 
lion reduction  in  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  $757  million  re- 
duction in  food  stamp  benefits  and  a 
decision  to  count  those  benefits  as 
income  for  determining  how  much 
rent  people  in  public  housing  must 
pay:  and  youth  subminimum  wage. 
One  million  young  women  under  the 
age  of  22  head  families,  and  the  vast 
majority  work  in  low-wage  Jobs.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  President  Reagan's  new 
subminimum  wage,  these  women 
would  get  $90  a  week. 

The  world  out  there  is  changing,  and 
it  is  changing  fastest  for  women.  I 
hear  from  every  sector  of  the  country, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said,  there  is  a  perception 
that  the  country  is  changing  faster 
than  politicians  can  handle  the 
change. 


I  would  atfvise  Mr.  Reagan  to  look  at 
the  eoonoalc  facta  for  women,  chil- 
dren and  f amnio  today. 

Families  headed  by  women  grew  51 
percent  during  the  last  decade.  The 
number  of  persons  In  voat  famlUea 
headed  by  women  rose  by  54  percent, 
while  the  number  of  persons  In  poor 
families  headed  by  white  men  de- 
creased by  50  percent. 

Half  of  women  aged  16  and  older  are 
In  the  labor  force,  up  from  41  percent 
in  1970.  in  1980.  13  percent  of  fully 
employed  women  had  eaminga  of 
$7,000  or  less,  compared  to  4  percent 
of  fully  employed  mm.  In  1980, 47  per- 
Geat  of  f  lOly  employed  men  earned 
over  $20,080  a  year  compared  to  10 
percent  of  women. 

Ctaly  25  percent  of  American  house- 
holds are  of  the  traditional,  one- 
earner  model.  Today,  48  perorait  of  all 
married  women  and  45  percent  of 
mothers  of  preschool  children  work. 
These  women  worii  out  of  economic 
necessity  to  maint.aln  their  family's 
standard  61  living  in  the  face  of  high 
Inflation  and  Interest  ratea. 

The  gender  gap  is  really  a  f  aQure  to 
perceive  reldity. 


WE  MUST  HAVE  SPENDING  CUTS 
TO  STIMULATE  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  PETRI  aaked  and  was  given 
pomteion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rwnarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading 
eoraifnnist,  Alan  Greenspan,  recently 
dlacivsed  the  horrendous  deficits  that 
this  Ccxigress  has  been  creating.  He 
said  that  if  the  projected  deficit  were 
not  in  the  $200  billion  range— Let  me 
rq>eat  that:  If  the  projected  deficits 
were  not  in  the  $200  bOlion  range,  we 
probably  would  be  undergoing  a  major 
economic  expansion,  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  cut  spending. 

We  want  a  strong  defense,  high- 
quality  Jobs,  and  a  more  Just  society. 
We  can  have  them.  But  first,  we  need 
to  cut  spending  and  let  the  economy 
grow. 


LETTER  OF  PRAISE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  of  my  colleagues  I  receive  many 
letters  every  day,  and  every  once  in  a 
long  while  I  receive  one  that  contains 
a  suggestion  that  "O'Buxir  did  it 
right." 

I  find  those  kinds  of  letters  exhlla' 
rating.  I  keep  them.  I  suggest  the  file 
is  not  bursting  at  the  seams,  but  I  still 
keep  them. 

Today  as  a  constituent  of  the  Presi- 
dent I  kind  of  think  he  deserves  one  of 
those  kinds  of  letters,  one  containing  a 
word  of  praise  and  reelect. 

His  statement  yesterday  relating  to 
START,  to  MX,  to  arms  control,  fear 
tured  throe  major  itona:  deep  reduc- 
tions, modernization  for  stability,  and 
elimination  of  the  first  strike  threat. 

lb.  President,  you  said  it  very  well 
In  your  press  statement.  You  have 
given  our  negotiators  generous  negoti- 
ating authority,  and  moat  of  us  in 
Congress  are  ready  to  help  in  any  way 
we  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  be  granted 
one  wish  for  this  day,  it  would  be  that, 
for  one  brief  moment  at  least,  the 
Russian  people  might  enjoy  the 
luxivy  of  a  free  press.  My  wish  would 
be  that  they  could  read  page  1  of 
todajr's  Wishlngton  Foat. 

Would  It  not  be  great  If  they  knew 
that  we.  the  Americans,  were  trying 
with  all  of  our  strength  and  will  to  taoA 
the  aims  race  and  terminate  the  nu- 
clear threat?  Mr.  Speaker,  would  that 
belt?  J 


the  fourth  tax  increase  in  10  montha. 
Your  record  setting  tax  increase  will 
mean  that  this  Democrat  Oomgreai 
and  Its  predecessor  have  raised  taxes 
almost  $400  Ulllon  In  10  montha. 
Never  in  the  history  of  modem  repre- 
sentative government  has  this  record 
been  equaled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peihaps  of  interest  to 
trivia  buf&.  is  that  your  budget  con- 
templates not  only  this  fourth  tax  in- 
crease but  another  tax  increase,  and  a 
fifth  tax  increase,  is  also  planned.  So 
if  you  Donocrats  move  fast  enou^ 
you  may  be  able  to  best  the  alltlme 
record  of  Augustus  Caesar,  five  tax  in- 
creases in  13  months. 

Mr.  E^^eaker,  I  guess  the  Democrat 
motto  nai^t  be,  pocketbooks,  like  rec- 
ords, are  made  to  be  broken. 


REPRESENTATIVE  OEKAS  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
ASSURE  TAXPAYER  BENEFITS 
FROM  CONGRESSIONAL  SAV- 
INGS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
during  the  debate  on  the  legislative 
appropriations  many  of  us  were 
shocked  to  leam  that  an  individual 
Congressman's  account,  if  he  had 
money  left  over  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year,  could  not  be  sure  when  he 
turned  it  back,  as  it  were,  that  it  would 
inure  baiA  to  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  procedures  are  so  complex 
and  the  byways  of  expenditures  and 
revenues  so  devious  that  it  is  possible 
that  that  money  saved  by  individual 
Congressmen  would  be  spent  in  other 
ways. 

I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  try  to  cor- 
rect that  procedure,  to  make  sure  that 
if  a  Congressman,  prudent  in  his  ac- 
tions, is  able  to  save  some  money  from 
the  moneys  allocated  to  him  each 
year,  that  those  moneys  when  turned 
back  will  go  back  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers,  back  to  the  Treasury. 


DEMOCRA'TS  HAVE  UNEQUALED 
RECORD  FOR  TAX  INCXtEASES 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiics.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
call  to  raise  taxes  on  the  American 
people  by  $6  billion  next  week  has 
sent  the  researchers  at  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  to  their  books. 

Early  reports  are  that  this  new  tax 
increase  you  propose  to  levy  on  middle 
class  Americans  and  small  business- 
men sets  a  modem  record,  because  it  is 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago  tomorrow  the  Equal  Pay  Act  was 
enacted.  This  landmark  bill,  which  for- 
bids unequal  pay  for  men  and  women 
with  the  same  Job.  was  passed  with 
high  hopes  for  abolishing  the  econom- 
ic inequities  wcmien  faced  in  the  Job 
market  in  1963.  Said  one  proponent 
during  House  consideration. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  banidi 
all  discrimination  acainst  worklnc  women, 
and  wipe  out  the  longstanding  pay  differen- 
tials betweoi  men  and  women  doing  the 
same  work.  Let  us  make  Uiis  a  day  to  be  re- 
monbered  by  all  women.  Let  us  leave  this 
House  today  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  wiped  out  a  great  social  inequity. 

Sadly,  mere  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  has  not  wiped  out  the  inequi- 
ties fadng  women.  The  act  has  elimi- 
nated the  most  serious  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, and  has  resulted  in  at 
least  $214  million  in  ba(±  pay  awards. 
But  uneven  enforconent  and  deeply 
Ingrained  discrimination  in  the  work 
force  have  made  it  difficult  to  realise 
the  high  hopes  expressed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  act.  "The  wage  gap  per- 
sists, with  women  making  only  60  per- 
cent of  what  males  do. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  others  in  the 
House  in  commemorating  the  passage 
of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  More  important- 
ly, I  remind  all  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  far  to  go  to  achieve  economic 
equity  for  women  and  that  the  20  year 
history  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  reminds 
us  we  must  pass  legislation  such  as  the 
ERA  and  the  Women's  Economic 
Equity  Act.  High  hopes  are  not 
enough. 


THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  TAX  CUT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 
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of  CsUfomla.  Mr. 
the  New  York  Ttanei  yeeter- 
day  maratnc  ran  an  araele  which 
jy^AxA^  out  that  some  of  our  ool- 
leacues  on  the  Democratic  ikle  of  the 
aide  are  already  cmieailng  doubts 
about  their  leadenhip's  plan  to  cap 
the  third  jrear  of  the  tax  cut.  I  can  un- 
dentaad  their  apprehension. 

The  majority  claims  that  a  cap  on 
the  July  tax  cut  is  a  fairness  Issue.  But 
the  fact  is  that  a  $700  limit  in  the  tax 
cut  would  mataily  «(f  ect  people  with 
from     about     $35,000     to 


budget  reaolutions.  recondll- 
ations.  and  oontinulnt  resolutions,  the 
growing  use  of  which  has  closely  coin- 
cided with  ivofligate  qKtnding.  huge 
deficits,  and  almost  total  congressional 
abdlcati<m  of  fiscal  re^onsibility. 


$110,000. 

Does  the  leadership  categoriae  a 
family  making  $36,000  a  year  trying  to 
put  two  children  through  college  as 
weatUiy? 

Are  theee  middle  income  taxpayers 
the  tax  cats  who  supposedly  are  gain- 
ing from  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  IMl? 

The  real  fairness  question  is  this, 
Ifr.  Speaker  Do  we  in  Congress  have  a 
right  to  go  bock  on  the  promise  of  tax 
relief  that  we  made  in  1081?  wm  it  be 
fair  to  rescind  a  tax  cut  for  families 
who  are  putting  their  children 
through  college?  Will  it  be  fair  to  in- 
crease taxes  for  families  who  are 
trying  to  buy  a  car  or  make  a  down 
payment  on  a  new  home? 

If  we  really  want  to  be  fair,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we  cap  spend- 
ing, not  those  already  promised  tax 
cuts. 


HOUSE 


SUOULtD    DEFEAT    CON- 
REPORT  ON  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
peimlarion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  con- 
feroBoe  on  the  budget  resolution  is 
about  to  send  us  one  as  bad  as  that 
adopted  by  the  House  2  months  ago. 
Let  us  defeat  it.  The  world  wHl  not 
to  an  end.  We  have  already 
I  several  appropriations  bills  snd 
many  others  are  moving  forward  with- 
out any  residution. 

Having  no  budget  resolution  does 
not  disturb  me  in  the  least.  What  does 
disturb  me  Is  the  likelihood  of  another 
continuing  resolution— <me  vote  up  or 
down  vote  on  hundreds  of  billions  of 
doUars  of  vending— the  worst  possilde 
way  to  legislate. 

The  President  should  tell  Congress 
right  now  that  he  win  not  tolerate  an- 
other ccmttaiulng  resolution.  He  should 
put  the  monkey  right  now  on  Congress 
badi  to  pass  all  13  aiwroprlatitms  bills 
and  lay  them  on  his  desk  to  sign  or 
veto  prior  to  Septembo*  30  according 
to  constltutkmal  procedure.  Congress 
can  then  make  its  dedsicms  whether  to 
override  or  not. 

This  basic  sjrstem  served  our  Nation 
perfectly  well  untO  some  overfertile 
decided   in   recent   years   we 


OPINION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  ON  THIRD  TEAR  OF 
THE  TAX  CUT 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  you 
are  polling  ywu  colleagues  on  whether 
your  party  should  cap.  defer,  or  repeal 
the  third  year  tax  cut  Since  I  am  not 
in  your  party  and  will  not  receive  oat 
of  these  questionnaires,  I  thought  I 
would  relay  what  nearly  23.000  of  my 
oonstitutents  told  me  when  I  ssked 
them  the  very  question  you  are  asking 
your  f eUow  Democrats. 

Their  response  to  the  question.  Do 
you  favor  the  elimination  of  the  1083 
tax  cut;  was  30  percent  yes.  and  70  per- 
cent said  no.  When  asked  if  they 
would  favor  delaying  the  tax  cut.  their 
reqxmse  was  10  percent  said  delay.  22 
percent  said  make  it  retroactive  to 
January,  and  68  percent  said  leave  it 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  general  perception  of  Con- 
gress is  low  in  the  public  opinion  polls. 
That  in  itself  is  easy  to  understand 
when  we  promise  to  give  the  American 
public  a  tax  cut  one  year,  and  then  try 
to  take  it  away  the  next.  AU  we  are 
doing  is  ^f^ngHwg  a  carrot  before  the 
public's  nose  Just  to  see  how  far  they 
wiU  Jump,  only  to  take  it  away  from 
their  grasp. 

Last  year  we  promised  President 
Reagan  that  for  every  dollar  in  tax  in- 
creases, we  would  cut  $3  in  qjending. 
We  never  came  close.  It  is  one  thing  to 
give  the  President  the  shaft,  but  it  is  a 
whole  different  story  when  we  try  to 
pull  the  same  stunt  with  the  American 
people. 

I  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  tax 
increases.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  Just  for 
the  integrity  of  your  party,  but  for  the 
integrity  of  this  body. 


CAP  ON  HOME  MORTGAGE 
INTEREST  DEDUCTION 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  owning  a  home  may  be 
in  serious  Jeopardy  if  a  major  policy- 
making c(«nmittee  of  the  Democrats, 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  has  its 
way.  Pladng  a  cap  on  the  h<mie  mort- 
gage interest  deduction  is  an  idea 
being  pursued  by  this  organisation, 
along  with  40  other  tax  increases  de- 
signed to  increase  Federal  revenues. 


Families  depend  on  this  deduction 
when  they  buy  a  home.  If  a  $10,000 
cap  were  placed  on  the  interest  deduo- 
tkm.  ahnost  850,000  tamUles  would  be 
affected.  Even  moderate  increases  in 
inflation  and  interest  rates  would  drag 
monnous  numbers  of  home  buyers 
into  this  oraiy  scheme. 

We  have  started  to  see  Improvement 
in  the  housing  market  since  the  econo- 
my is  getting  baiA  on  the  right  track, 
and  now  there  are  those  who  want  to 
apply  the  brakes.  I  can  only  interpret 
this  half-baked  notion  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  an  underhanded  attempt  to 
get  us  to  foot  the  bill  for  their  new. 
blg'Qiendlng  budget  Why  would 
anyone  even  consider  ci4>ping  home 
mortgage  interest  deductions?  If  Mem- 
bers are.  then  by  all  means,  they 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted.  After 
all.  constituents  have  a  right  to  know. 


OUR  RULES  PROTECT  HUMAN 
FREEDOM  AND  LIFE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  some  statements  made 
earlier  today,  human  life  is  best  pro- 
tected by  assuring  human  freedom. 
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Freedom  is  protected  by  the  rules  by 
which  we  govern  ourselves  here.  Those 
who  would  abandon  the  rules  would 
abandon  freedom  and  those  who 
•would  abandon  freedom  are  the  true 
jdestroyers  of  human  life. 
I  The  arrogance  that  allows  scnne  to 
:  believe  that  they  are  above  the  rules  is 
the  arrogance  which  has  so  often  de- 
stroyed both  freedom  and  life. 


IMF  QUOTA  INCREASE 

(Mr.  WTLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  asked  me  about  the 
status  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  quota  increase  bill  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  other  tiody  yesterday. 
Apparently  some  mail  is  now  being 
generated  on  the  subject 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the 
other  Ixxdy  in  passing  an  authorization 
bill  by  a  vote  of  55  to  34. 

I  think  the  IMF  quota  increase  legis- 
lation is  vitally  necessary  to  our  econo- 
my and  to  sustaining  our  own  econom- 
ic recovery. 

The  President  has  said  the  IMF 
quota  increase  bill  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  consensus  statement  which 
was  reached  at  the  Williamsburg  Con- 
ference. 

May  I  say  I  think  President  Reagan 
deserves  to  be  complimented  by  all 
Americans  for  the  strong  leadership 


role  he  played  at  Williamsburg.  Hie 
point  is  I  ato  not  sure  iriien  this  legis- 
lation would  be  coming  to  the  House 
floor,  but  I  would  enoourace  Members 
to  keQ>  an  opm  mind  and  not  be 
cau^t  by  one-Uners  suggesting  this  is 
a  big  bank  bailout  or  it  will  aid  profli- 
gate devdoping  countries  or  the 
mtmey  could  be  better  qwnt  at  home. 

We  have  a  vital  Interest  In  seebig 
that  the  Intematioial  economy  re- 
mains strogg.  open  and  fundamentally 
healthy. 

The  IMF  fund  will  provide  necessary 
bridge  fi«»"Hng  to  that  end.  if  we 
help.  May  t  revectfuUy  urge  Membeis 
to  study  the  issue  carefully  tiefore 
making  the  decision. 

Thank  you.  Vi.  %*eaker. 


As  one  mtoo  has  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting New  Orleans  hi  this  body,  I 
want  to  direct  q^edal  attenticm  to 
Benin'  Alfaro's  instructive  decision.  It 
took  great  courage,  and  I  luve  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  time  to  consid- 
a  its  meaning,  and  to  ask  themselves 
why  he  does  not  want  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Marxist  Sandinista 
regime. 


ARM^  CONTROL  UPDATE 

(Mr.  PRTTCHARD  adced  and  was 
given  pemtission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  MT.  Botakia,  I 
want  to  co^igratulate  the  President  on 
his  statement  yesterday  and  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  change  In  direction  in  the 
area  of  aitns  controL  We  are  on  the 
road  toward  stability,  getting  away 
from  first  strike  capacity. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
President  for  his  flexlbOlty  in  his 
advice  and  directions  that  he  is  giving 
to  his  negotiators.  This  is  an  awesome 
responsibiUty  that  the  President  car- 
ries to  brkig  sanity  and  order  to  the 
arms  race  in  this  world. 

This  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  the  Senate  to 
woi*  with  the  President  This  biparti- 
san effort  must  be  sustained,  must 
continue  if  we  are  going  to  achieve 
real  arms  eontroL 

The  President  deserves  our  con- 
gratulations. 


SENOR  ALFARO'S  COURAGEOUS 
DECISION 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 

given  permiasion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnate  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  ever  growing  number  of 
Nicaraguans  disassociating  themselves 
from  the  Sandinista  regime  in  that 
country.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at 
this:  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  the  many  who  seek  to  leave  totali- 
tarian countries  to  escape  the  tyran- 
nies of  communism. 

Yesterday  the  Nicaraguan  consul 
general  ki  New  Orleans,  Augustin 
Alfaro,  asked  for  political  asylum  in 
the  United  States  instead  of  Joining 
his  count^parts  who  are  returning  to 
Nicaragua  after  being  expelled  by  our 
Government  The  Nicaraguan  d4>lo- 
mats  were  told  to  leave,  of  course,  be- 
cause their  Government  expelled 
three  U;B.  Embassy  officials  on 
M<mday. 


MORE  PRAISE  FOR  SENATOR 
ROLLINGS 

(^^thout  objection.  Mr.  Michel  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

ICr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18  during  the  1-minute  speeches,  I 
praised  Senator  Eamsr  Holuhgs  of 
South  Carolina  for  his  frank  and  quite 
accurate  views  on  the  failings  of  his 
party. 

You  may  recall  what  Senator  Hol- 
Loras  said  about  the  Democratic 
Party: 

Every  time  a  special  interest  appeared,  we 
ravooded.  every  time  a  problon  aroae,  we 
offered  a  stngle  solution— money. 

At  that  time  I  praised  Senator  Hol- 
Lnros  for  performing  a  public  service. 

He  has  done  so  again  and  I  want  to 
share  his  wise  insights  with  you. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times, 
speaking  of  President  Reagan.  Senator 
Hcnxnros  stated: 

Tlie  definite  perception  (among  voteis)  is 
"Ye  OodB.  this  feUow's  got  a  $200  billion 
defldt  but  if  we  let  Tip  OTfeill  and  Cran- 
ston and  Mondale  and  Hart  and  that  crowd 
get  back  in  there  there'll  be  $400  billion 
deficits." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  our  col- 
leagues might  want  to  Imow  that  Sen- 
ator HoixiMGS  is  stiU  willing  to  tell  the 
truth  about  his  mrty's  flaws  and  fol- 
lies. I  hope  his  splendid  example  is  fol- 
lowed on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in 
the  House. 


missed  8  votes  last  Friday  and 
only  climbing  the  walls. 

I  do  not  underestimate  for  a  minute 
the  difficulty  \n  scheduling  this  body. 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  Speaker  to  accom- 
modate the  Membership  and  hope 
they  will  have  more  success  in  the 
future. 

Next  week  the  TJ&  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  will  be  leaving  to  meet  in 
Orlando  with  our  Canadian  counter- 
parts. We  who  have  been  aivointed  to 
this  group  Just  hope  in  the  scheduling 
the  leadership  will  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  leaving  next 
Thursday  around  2  o'clock.  I  hope  the 
scheduling  of  votes  would  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  Membership. 


SGT.  ROY  BENAVIDEZ  DOES  IT 
AGAIN 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

BCr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
my  colleagues.  I  rise  to  commend  Sgt. 
Roy  Benavidez  of  Texas.  Some  of  you 
might  remember  Sergeant  Benavidez 
received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  saving  several  of  his  com- 
rades while  imder  fire  in  Vietnam.  He 
was  disabled  and  recently  this  admin- 
istration's policy  on  social  security  dis- 
ability took  Sergeant  Benavidez  off 
the  role.  Now  in  their  embarrassment 
they  want  Sergeant  Benavidez  back 
on.  So,  he  is  going  to  bring  with  him 
some  300,000  Americans  that  were 
being  taken  off  the  roles  and  so  Ser- 
geant Benavidez  now  is  saving  300.000. 
disabled  persons  from  being  taken  off 
the  roles.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
administration  consider  giving  him  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  for  helping  in  peace 
as  he  did  in  war.  Thank  yoij.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


A  BETTER  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  Yorti.  Mr. 
I^Dcaker.  I  rise  to  salute  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  particularly  the  state- 
ment made  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  an  hour  ago  as  to  the 
schedule  of  this  body. 

I  am  sure  none  of  our  constituents 
will  ever  really  understand  how  great 
it  is  for  a  Member  of  the  House  to  be 
able  to  plan  what  he  or  she  is  going  to 
do  clear  through  next  Tuesday.  I 
think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  majority  leader  alluded  to 
the  Congressman  who  hit  the  ceiling 
for  missing  16  votes.  Well,  based  on 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  what 
the  schedule  would  be  here.  I  only 


DEPARTldENT     OP     STATE     AU- 
THORIZATION      ACT.       FISCAL 
YEARS  1984  AND  1985 
Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  198  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  198 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Spc^kCT  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XZm,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2915)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bm  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  pointo  of 
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the  eouMantian  of  tbe  bOl 
for  fiflure  to  eomidjr  with  the  mwrkrtone  of 
■eettoB  4U(a)  <tf  the  ComraMlMwl  Budiet 
Act  of  lfT4  (Piiblle  Lkw  M-M4)  are  hereby 
•■Ifed.  end  aU  poiiitt  of  order  acaioat  the 
toOI  for  f atture  to  eoaaply  with  the  proriatona 
of  danae  8.  rule  ZZI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  pHieral  debate,  which  shall  be  oon- 
fined  to  the  bm  and  ahaU  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  houra,  be  equally  dhrkted  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority mwnbw  of  the  Committee  on  FOr- 
eign  Affaln.  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  for 
Miia.Mk»tit  under  the  fhre-mlnute  rule  by 
tltlea  imtead  of  by  aeetlona.  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  havlnc  been  read.  At 
the  wmrhwiim  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  Bouse  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passace  without  In- 
terveninc  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  fnun  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognted  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAUi  of  Ohio.  Mr.  j^ieaker.  I 
intend  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request,  but  i»lor  to  that  I  would  like 
to  explain  why. 

In  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Rules 
Committee  gave  1  hour  to  the  bill  but 
somewhere  along  the  line,  either  upon 
leavtaig  the  Rules  Committee  or  when 
it  got  to  the  printer,  there  was  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  which  the  rule  now 
ivovides  3  hours.  Both  sides  agree  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  3 
hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
smt  that  on  page  2.  line  15.  of  House 
Resolution  198  "three  hours"  be 
stricken  and  "one  hour"  be  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Thoe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Tatlok)  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  198 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideratl<m  of  HJL  2915.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorisation  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  ordo*  to  expedite  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  rule  states  that  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  by  titles  instead  of  by 
aectlwis.  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  havtaig  been  read.  House  Reso- 
lution 198  further  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  a  point  of  order  against  the  bill 
under  section  403(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  Section  40a(a)  pro- 


vides that  it  shall  not  be  in  (mler  to 
consider  any  bUl  which  authorises  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authtnity 
for  a  fiscal  year  unless  that  bill  has 
been  reported  by  May  15.  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

This  bill  contains  a  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1983  authorisation  of  $41.8 
million  for  the  UjS.  Information 
Agency  and  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting.  Since  the  biU  was  not 
reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1983.  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act 

Chairman  Joim  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  Informed  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  would  sup- 
port an  emergency  waiver  of  section 
402(a)  in  order  to  permit  consideration 
of  H.R.  2915.  The  Budget  Committee 
advises  that  this  action  is  based  large- 
ly upon  the  declared  need  for  addition- 
al funds  to  carry  out  international 
broadCMting  programs.  Further,  the 
biU  authorizes,  but  does  not  directly 
provide,  new  budget  authority.  There- 
fore, the  Budget  Committee  does  not 
object  to  this  emergency  waiver  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  in  the  rule. 

House  Resolution  198  also  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  5  of  rule 
XXI  prohibits  aK>ropriations  in  a  leg- 
islative bill.  This  is  necessary  because 
certain  provisions  of  HJi.  2915  might 
be  considered  to  entail  appropriations. 

The  biU  HH.  2915  authorizes  $3.29 
billion  in  fiscal  1984  and  $3.59  billion 
in  fiscal  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  n.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion. The  measure  enjoys  strong  bipar- 
tisan support. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to 
this  open  rule  on  HJt  2915.  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  it 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  198 
is  an  open  nile  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  authorization  legislation 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  that 
would  otherwise  lie  against  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Budget  Act  as  weU  as  points 
of  order  that  otherwise  lie  against  the 
bill  for  failure  to  oiMnply  with  clause  5 
of  rule  XXI. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hall)  pointed  out  these  waivers  have 
become  fairly  routine  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  waivers  during  our  hearing  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  this  rule  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  HJt  2915. 


and  bill  which  authorlMS  $3.29  blllfcm 
in  fiscal  1984  and  $3.59  bOUoD  in  flseal 
1985  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
T3A.  Information  Agency,  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

The  bill  also  authorins  supplemen- 
tal requests  of  $5  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  $15  million  for  the 
UJS.  Information  Agency,  and  $31.82 
million  for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  rule  waives  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  because  the  1983  supple- 
mental authorizations  were  not  report- 
ed on  or  before  May  15,  1982.  and 
would  therefore  subject  the  Mil  to  a 
pooible  point  of  order. 

In  addition,  several  provisions  of 
H.R.  2915  may  constitute  appropria- 
tions In  a  legislative  bUl.  and  the 
waiver  of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  is  pro- 
vided in  order  to  avoid  a  point  of  order 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  granting 
these  two  waivers,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  biU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions, and  it  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

As  to  the  biU  Itself.  HJI.  2915  au- 
thorizes appropriations  totaling  $3,289 
billion  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  BroadMStlng, 
the  Inter-American  Foimdation.  and 
the  Asia  Foundation,  and  it  estab- 
lishes the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  fiscal 
1984  are  almost  identical  to  those  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  For 
fiscal  1985.  however,  the  committee 
bill  is  approximately  $16  million 
higher  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

In  addition  to  these  authorizations, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, which  will  be  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  whose  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  private  sector  participation 
in  democratic  development  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  so  the  House  can  proceed  to 
consider  the  measure. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  BLILET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 


Bvl- 


tenpore. 
«01  notify 


The  SFBAKER  pro 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  l 

The  Sen^eant  at  Anns 
absent  Memben. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays 
37.  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
'   [RoDNaUil 
TEAS-«n 

CAL) 
(CA> 
(OK) 


(NO 
(TX> 


Sdbertliw 


Shaip 
Shaw 
Shdby 


(lA) 


Anthony 


FeighaB 


StaWqr 

Skeen 

Skdtmi 

SlatteiT 

amttlKFL) 

SmlUKIA) 

anlUKinE) 

SmlUidU)' 

Bmtth.  Robert 


KOA) 
TocrM 
ToRledll 
Towns 
Trmxier 
Udall 
Vstenttne 
VuMterJact 
VandersrUf 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vueanovlch 
Walgren 
Watkiiw 


Bunard 

BsiiMi 

Baitlett 


FIdi 
FUppo 


Uwli(CA) 
LfwtoCPU 


8Dy«ler 

Solan 

Soloman 

Spctnoc 

Smtt 

StOennaln 

Stasana 


Llilmtnw 


Statfc 


PosbrtU 


Bemiter 


Ford  (MI) 

Focdcnn 


BeUiiine 
BevUl 


t(LA) 
[(MD) 
Lott 

Law«(y(CA> 
Lawry(WA) 


RosTwifcnwai 
Roth 


mnkUn 


BUley 
Ho6htert 


Booker 


Aiqua 

Oaieia 

OaydM 

OeldHaoB 

0«ka* 

Otopbardt 


LnnareB 


Maikey 


Bonefaer 
Boxer 


Brttt 


Broonfleld 
Brown  (CA> 
BroyfalU 
Br^at 
Byron 


Csniey 


Cut 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

daike 

CUy 


Otngrtdi 

CHICkBMB 

OoMBlca 

OoodUnc 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Gray 

Qnen 

Ouailnl 

QundenoB 

HaU(m) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaaSud 

Hamilton 


Kanlott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (HO 
KMT) 


Areher 

B<WT»lrl« 

I  (CO) 


Mavmolei 


MedoAey 
MeOoBum 
MoCordy 


(UT) 


ffWMf*' 

Mdfulty 
Mka 

Mlehd 

Ik 
(CA> 


Ooala 
Oonable 
CoiwhUn 
Cnae.  Daniel 
C^taae,  Philip 

DeWtaie 
Oieier 


Stokee 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TUlon 

Tuike 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA> 

NAYS-37 

Edgar 

Eknenoo 

yields 

Puny  the 

Onmm 

Oregc 

Hiler 

Kasich 

Kemp 


Weaver 

Welm 

Wheat 

Whitehiust 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

nutten 

Williams  (MT> 

Williams  (OH) 

mnn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Tottng(AK) 

Toiing(FL> 

Toung(MO) 

ZaUoefci 

Zschau 


Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Nielsm 

Paul 

Schulae 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Smith.  Denny 

Walker 

Weber 


llcarath 
tt/cXjenma 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Codho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Calenan(TZ) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coulter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amoun 


Daschle 

Danb 

Darii 

delaOana 

Ddlums 

DeiTiGfc 

DIeka 


Hairtoon 

Hawklas 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiilitaiwer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

HoTt«m 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckahy 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jaeobs 


Cheney 

Conyers 


Moakley 


Dymally 


l^cusel 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

Jeffords 

Kolter 

Leiand 
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Uoyd 

Martlnes 

Mcc:ain 

Neal 

Schaefer 

Wilson 


MOortwad 


(CT) 
(WA> 


Minphy 

Muitha 

Myen 

Hatcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 


O'Brien 


Dixon 

Donnrlly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Johnson 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TV) 
Kaptur 


Obcntar 

Obey 

OUn 

Oitia 

Otttnger 


Kenaclly 
Kfltfee 


Oxiey 


Buly 


KOVO'VBBk 


Fank 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cheney  for,  with  BIr.  Frenzel  against. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  and  Mr.  LEVITAS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

The  f«sult  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiAGGi).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
198  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HJI.  2915. 


IN  TBB  OOHMIRB  OP  < 

AoconUng^  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Cinnmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonslderatkm  of  the  bill 
(Hit  2915)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.a  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  the  Into-- 
American  Foundation,  and  the  Asia 
Foundation,  to  establish  the  Natlcmal 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Simon  in  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bilL 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  as  modified,  the  gen- 
tleman frmn  Florida  (Mr.  Fascbll)  will 
be  recofliiized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Toiit.  (Mr. 
Oilman)  will  be  recognized  for  30  mln- 
.utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  2915,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  and  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  Inter-American 
FViundation,  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  bill  provides 
the  financial  and  personnel  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  the  day-to-day  for- 
eign policy  obligations  and  operations 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  including 
the  vital  services  for  protection  of 
Americans  abroad,  and  the  Nation's 
traditional  and  public  diplomacy  ac- 
tivities. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  hard  realities  in  connection 
with  the  SUte  and  USIA  budgets. 
While  the  figures  indicate  dollar  in- 
creases for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  the  reality  is  that  the  amounts 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  value  of  the 
dollar  overseas— which  is  where  the 
majority  of  these  agencies'  activities 
take  place.  More  important,  the  per- 
sonnel figures  tell  an  even  harsher 
story.  Since  1967,  the  Department  of 
State  has  lost  10  percent  of  its  person- 
nel, going  from  26.162  positions  to 
23,569.  USIA  during  the  same  period 
has  decreased  personnel  strength  from 
12,484  to  8,886.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses, the  Department  of  Commerce— 
which  does  not  have  the  responsibility 
of  niftintjtining  288  posts  abroad,  as 
does  the  Department  of  State— has  in- 
creased 50,000  positions  between  1978 
and  1980  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  foreign  policy  problems  and  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  have  grown 
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by  leaps  and  bound*.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
latlooB  has  increased  from  85  nati<ins 
in  1960  to  146  nati<xis  today.  During 
that  same  period,  the  number  of  For- 
eitn  Senrioe  of  fleers  has  increased  by 
only  116  positimis.  fnun  3.717  to  3.833. 
yet  the  quality  of  their  work  is  consist- 
ently high  and  is  constantly  improv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  authoriza- 
tions, and  a  fiscal  year  1983  supple- 
mental authoriation  identical  to  the 
sums  requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  exception  of  a  fiscal 
year  1985  figure  of  $16  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  in  place  of 
the  open-ended  authorisation  request- 
ed by  the  executive  branch.  Spedfical- 
ly.  the  committee  has  recommended 
an  amount  of  $3,289,397,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $3,590,708,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985  to  fund  the  Department  of 
State.  USIA.  BIB— which  makes 
grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  liberty— and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation,  and  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 
The  Mil  authorises  supplemental  re- 
quests of  $5  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  a  grant  to  the  Asia 
Foundation.  $15,000,000  for  the  n.S. 
Informatiim  Agency,  and  $21,823,000 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, as  requested  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Briefly,  the  fimds  included  in  this 
authorization  request  will  enable  these 
agencies  and  grantees  to: 

First,  carry  out  UA  foreign  policy 
responsibilities  and  maintain  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  142  nations  and 
47  international  organizations; 

Second,  provide  U.S.  assessed  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations,  its  spe- 
daliied  agencies,  and  the  OAS: 

Third,  provide  consular  services  to 
U  A  dtiaens  traveling  abroad,  and  do- 
mestic passpcxl  services: 

Four,  enable  those  living  under  to- 
talitarian rule  abroad  to  receive  objec- 
tive news  reports  through  the  broad- 
casts of  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty: 

Fifth,  provide  for  academic  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  between 
Americans  and  students  and  profes- 
sicmals  of  other  nations  to  promote 
international  understanding  and  good- 
will: 

Sixth,  provide  for  an  annual  grant 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Asia 
Foundation  to  insure  l<mg-term.  stable 
funding  f <»*  the  Foundation. 

HJl.  2915  also  makes  certain 
changes  in  administrative  authorities 
of  the  agendes.  It  would  also  enable 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  to  train 
dtiaens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Padfle  Islands-which  will  undertake 
a  oompact  d  free  association  with  the 
United  States  in  order  to  develop  a 
Foreign  Service  for  these  new  states. 


It  provides  for  assistanoe  to  local  law 
enforcement  entitles  providing  ex- 
traordtaiary  protective  services  for  for- 
eign missions  in  the  United  States;  re- 
quires the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
notify  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  and  the  House  C<»n- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  all  grants 
for  a  period  of  2  years;  provides  for 
formal  notice  of  agency  reprograming 
requests  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  provides 
legislative  authority  for  the  existing 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Interna- 
tional Conununications  and  Informa- 
tion Policy  which  is  located  in  the  De- 
partment of  State:  provides  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Department  of  State  be  a 
monber  of  the  Foreign  Service  with 
certain  administrative  and  field  expe- 
rience: provides  for  the  relesse  of  a 
USIA  film  enUUed  "Thanksgiving  in 
Peshawar":  provides  for  expenses  of 
the  UJB.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO;  provides  for  particii>ation 
by  the  United  States  as  host  to  the 
31st  annual  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly;  and  provides  for  a 
limitation  on  the  salaries  of  future 
presidents  of  RFE/RL.  Inc. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides,  in  title 
VI.  for  support  for  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  This  provision 
reflects  the  recommendations  of  a 
report  Issued  by  the  Democracy  Pro- 
gram, a  bipartisan  group,  composed  of 
the  two  major  VJS.  political  parties, 
labor,  and  business,  which  conducted  a 
study  into  the  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting democracy  and  democratic  in- 
stitution-building abroad  through  pri- 
vate sector  approaches.  The  endow- 
ment, a  private,  nonprofit  corporation, 
would  be  provided  with  funds  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  private  sector  initiatives  for 
these  purposes.  This  provision  togeth- 
er with  other  proposals  modified  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  constitute 
the  Presidential  initiative  originally 
called  Project  Democracy. 

Project  Democracy  was  originally  a 
request  by  USIA  for  $15  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $65  million  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 
The  committee  has  reviewed  this  re- 
quest and  has  modified  the  proposal. 
Specifically,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  expansion  of  existing  USIA 
education  and  cultural  affairs  pro- 
graming such  as  the  Fulbright  and 
Humphrey  fellowship  programs,  the 
international  visitor  program,  and  the 
programs  carried  out  by  private  sector 
groups  such  as  Partners  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. Touth  for  Understanding,  and  the 
American  Council  of  Toung  Political 
Leaders,  and  other  groups  which  have 
proved  their  excellence  over  the  years. 
The  remaining  new  initiatives  were 
found  by  the  committee  to  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  be  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents 
the  absolute  mtnimnin  necessary  to 


carry  out  vital  UJB.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port HJi.*2915. 

D  1200 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  TLR,  2915.  a 
bill  to  authorize  supplemental  ain>ro- 
priations  for  flscal  year  1983  and  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Infonnation  Agency,  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fsacnx), 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
(Mr.  GiucAir),  for  their  efforts  on  this 
important  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  already  ably  present- 
ed the  purposes  and  content  of  the 
legislation.  I,  therefore,  take  this  time 
to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  which  purticu- 
larly  merit  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

First,  HJl.  2915  represents,  the  third 
2-year  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  related  agendes  re- 
ported by  toe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  These  multiyear  authoriza- 
tions are  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
congressional  budget  process  and 
permit  the  agendes  to  engage  in  much 
needed  long-range  planning  for  their 
operations  and  afford  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affidrs  and  its  subcommittees  to  con- 
duct more  effective  oversight  over  the 
departments  and  agencies  that  fall 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  additional 
funding  over  the  fiscal  year  1983  levels 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
abroad  through  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty. These  programs  are  Indispensa- 
ble elements  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
deserve  the  strong  support  of  this 
body. 

Third,  the  creation  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  in  title  VI 
represents,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subccmunittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascxll)  has  already 
stated,  the  work  of  a  broad  bipartisan 
group  composed  of  the  two  major  U.S. 
political  parties  and  American  labor 
and  biisiness  which  conduded  a  study 
on  and  recommendations  for  new  ways 
and  means  for  promoting  democracy 
and  democratic  institution  building 
abroad  throiigh  the  private  sector. 
The  establishment  of  the  endowment 
is  a  modification  of  the  administra- 
tion's "Project  Democracy"  initiative 


and  was  unanimously  supported  by 
the  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  liiere  may  be  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  particular  aectkm. 
In  my  opfciion,  adcmtlon  of  this 
amendmoit  Would  be  a  grave  mistake. 
This  bUl  does  not  provide  funds  for 
any  political  party;  it  authorizes  funds 
for  the  purpose. of  aadating  areas  or 
countries  to  better  imderrtand  our  de- 
mocracy and  how  it  woika— and— to 
beaetlt  from  our  experience  in  making 
that  democracy  woriL 

Finally,  title  VI  provideB  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  and  vital  role 
played  by  the  Asia  Foundation  in  ad- 
vancing long-term  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests in  Asia  land  provides  a  permanent 
legislative  buis  for  the  Foundation's 
annual  funding  requlranents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization 
legislation  is  essential  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  State  and 
related  for«ign  policy  agmdes.  The 
amounts  authorized  are  the  same  as 
those  requeftted  by  the  executive  and 
are  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  HJL  3915. 

Mr.  onjylAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  3915.  legisla- 
tion authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  As  the 
ranking  minority  mnnber  of  the  sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations. I  wiih  to  associate  myaelf  with 
the  remarka  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  I  believe  the  gentie- 
man  has  provided  a  condae  and  effec- 
tive overview  of  H.R.  2915  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  hard  work  on  this 
legislation. 

I  believe  it  is  important  te  note  that 
HJl.  2915  is  the  product  of  10  days  of 
comprehenaive  hearings  and  two 
markup  seslions.  During  such  consid- 
eration, our  subcommittee  had  the  op- 
portxmity  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
many  aqieots  of  operations  and  poll- 
des  that  this  legislation  addresses.  It 
is  my  view  Uiat  HJl.  2915  will  enable 
the  Department  of  State,  the  UJS.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  the  Asia 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  to  carry  out  effectively 
those  authorities,  functitms.  and 
duties  with  iwhidi  they  are  charged. 

I  mii^t  add  also  that  the  total  fund- 
ing levels  oonf orm  to  those  amounts 
requested  Vf  the  administration. 

This  meisure  also  establidieB  the 
NatiMial  Bhdowment  for  Democracy. 
As  the  gedUeman  from  Florida  indi- 
cated, this  pn^Mxal  emerged  tram  the 
President's  call  last  year  and  from  ear- 
lier rec(»ntaiendati(ms,  for  a  long- 
range,  bipartisan  undertaking  to  pro- 


mote the 
democratic 


I  Towth  of  democracy 
nstitutions. 


and 


The  Endowment  enjoys  the  broad- 
based  support  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Cmnmerce.  It  is 
my  bape  that  the  Endowment,  with  its 
enu)hasis  on  private  sector  initiatives, 
in  the  form  of  exchanges  with  demo- 
cratic groups  abroad,  can  help  our 
Nation  improve  signiflcantiy  its  efforts 
to  encourage  free  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions worldwide. 

Accordingly,  I  join  with  the  subocnn- 
mittee's  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gmtleman  from  Florida,  in  requesting 
that  my  colleagues  support  HJl.  2915. 

D  1210 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  genUeman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
LsaoMABsmo ). 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl. 
2915  and  particularly  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  State  Department  and  USIA. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Congressman  Mike 
BAuns  and  I  led  a  delegation  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party  offi- 
cials and  UJB.  Government  representa- 
tives to  Caracas  where  we  met  with 
Venezuelan  political  party  leaders  to 
discuss  the  international  democracy 
program.  From  our  initial  discussions 
with  the  Venezuelans,  the  response 
was  positive  and  supportive. 

The  q>ecif ic  objective  of  the  meeting 
with  the  Venezuelans  was  to  discuss  a 
woridng  paper  developed  by  the  State 
Department  which  outlined  the  pro- 
posal for  a  regional  democratic  insti- 
tute to  bring  together  democratic  po- 
litical parties  in  the  hemisphere  for 
discussions  of  training  and  education 
in  support  of  democratic  political  de- 
velopment. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  it  was 
dear  the  Venezuelans  were  enthusias- 
tic about  the  possibility  of  opening 
new  contacts  with  American  political 
parties.  They  spoke  often  of  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  nongovernmental 
aspects  of  United  Stetes-Venezuelan 
relations  and  commented  that  this 
new  American  party  initiative  was 
long  overdue. 

With  the  Venezuelans  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  intense  Presidential  cam- 
paign, they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
begin  detailed  discussions  for  esteb- 
llshing  the  regional  institute,  but  they 
encouraged  the  continuation  of  bilat- 
eral, nongovernmental  discussions  be- 
tween the  parties  looking  toward  more 
concrete  action  following  the  elec- 
tions. 

The  American  delegation  acknowl- 
edged the  need  also  to  elidt  reactions 
from  other  regional  democracies  as 
well,  like  Coste  Rica  and  Jamaica, 
before  proceeding  with  the  actual  es- 
tablishment of  a  regional  democracy 
institute. 

The  national  endowment  for  democ- 
racy is  the  natural  followup  of  Presi- 


dent Reagan's  address  to  the  Britisb 
Parliament  in  June  1982.  where  he  an- 
nounced the  UJS.  intention  to  promote 
democracy  in  a  way  which  would  allow 
"people  to  choose  their  own  way,  to 
develop  their  own  culture,  to  recraidle 
their  own  differences  through  peace- 
ful means." 

The  idea  of  the  democracy  programs 
is  to  support  those  people  and  institu- 
tions committed  to  democratic  govern- 
ment, to  build  and  reinforce  ties  baaed 
on  shared  values  between  nations  and 
to  counter  the  spread  of  totalitarian- 
ism through  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
through  promotion  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

The  democracy  program  is  only  in 
its  beginning  phases,  but  the  coiuxpt 
has  ci4>tured  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
those  associated  with  it,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  develop  into  the  vibrant 
force  for  peace  and  freedom  that  all  of 
its  supporters  antidpate.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  their  strong,  bi- 
partisan support. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  explain  why  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute  is  getting  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  more  than  either 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  or 
the  National  Republican  Institute  and 
nearly  five  and  a  half  times  more  than 
the  National  Chamber  Foundation? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Florida.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  can  answer 
the  question  more  accurately. 

Mr.  FASC^ELL.  First  of  all.  let  me 
stete  that  that  was  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Second,  we  must  appreciate  that  the 
Labor  Institute  program  has  been  an 
ongoing  program  for  many,  many 
years,  and  this  represents  a  normal 
budget  request. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Insti- 
tute, however,  is  brand  new.  Just  get- 
ting started,  as  are  the  others.  There- 
fore, that  accounts  for  the  differen- 
tial. 

Mr.  HILER.  Has  the  Labor  Institute 
then  traditionally  gotten  a  fairly  sig- 
nificant sum  of  money  from  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  and  has  been  for 
years. 

If  I  might  add.  by  the  way.  it  is  a 
very  successful  program  all  over,  sup- 
ported by  every  administration  since  I 
have  been  here. 

Mr.  HILER.  How  much  has  it  been 
getting  in  the  past? 

Mr.  FASCEXJi.  I  do  not  remember 
the  last  appropriation,  but  we  can  get 
that  for  the  gentieman.  This  is  very 
dose  to  the  amount. 


ISIM 

Mr.  Hn&3t.  Will  this  amouiit  then 
Tcplaee  that  amount  or  is  tt  in  addltlmi 
to  that  amount? 

Mr.  FAaCBLL.  Na  this  is  the  total 
amount. 

Mr.  UkOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  I  ml^t  also  revood  to  the 
gentkman.  my  understanding  is  that 
an  the  parties  invcdved.  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  Demoeratie  Party,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  An<- 
dO  free  labor  institution,  have  all 
agreed  on  these  figures.  This  is  an 
agreement  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tmu  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BuuT). 

Mr.  BLIUET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Toric  for 
yieldtaig. 

I  would  like  to  enf«e  the  ranking 
mwntM"'  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  OnJiAii) 
in  a  ooDoQuy. 

Section  108  of  this  legislation  makes 
permanent  a  restricti<m  first  passed 
last  year  restricting  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  FLO  or 
activities  that  suKxirt  the  PLO.  I  be- 
lieve thi«  is  an  important  restriction, 
and  I  commend  Uie  committee  for 
adopting  it. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  during 
the  last  year,  however,  that  there  1b 
some  dtapute  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment's enforconent  of  this  section, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  of  secticm  108. 

^)eciflGally.  should  this  provision  be 
read  to  require  the  withholding  of  In- 
direct costs  allocated  to  the  PLO  units 
of  the  United  Nation  as  well  as  direct 
costs?  A 

I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mr.  OnMAN.  Tes.  That  is  the 
intent  or  this  measure. 

Mr.  BULET.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Further,  I  have  Information  to  indi- 
cate that  the  XJJU.  ^^edal  Unit  on  Pal- 
estinian Rights  had  a  series  of  region- 
al seminars  on  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine, which  cost  $2.5  million  in  both 
1982  and  1983;  yet  the  United  Nations 
reported  to  the  State  Department 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  only  $1.3 
million  in  1983  and  $0.7  million  in  1983 
for  the  entire  spedal  unit  My  reading 
of  this  sectitm  would  indicate  that  the 
State  Department  ]b  obligated  to  with- 
hold the  UjS.  portion  of  activities  such 
as  these  regional  seminars.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  Intent  of  this  provi- 
sion. Tes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUUET.  Does  the  Department 
of  State  have  a  resptmsibillty  to  exam- 
ine UJf .  budgets  carefully  for  activi- 
ties that  support  the  PLO  and  with- 
hold appropriate  portions  of  the  U.S. 
contribution? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Tes:  the  Department 
does  have  such  a  responsibility  and  I 
might  add  that  HJl.  2453  requires  a 
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report  from  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  its  Implementatlan  of  this 
provision.   

Mr.  BULET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  these 
ylfiTffii^M^^na  I  believc  this  section  is 
approiHiate  and  agidn  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  fine  work. 

Mr.  PA8CELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  Uie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Caooc- 

RT). 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  first  express  my  sincere  appreda- 
tion  to  the  chairmen  of  my  subccnn- 
mittee  and  my  full  committee  for  the 
strenuous  woik  they  have  done  in 
bringing  this  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  I  could  give 
my  undivided  support  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  but  I  cannot. 

There  are  some  elements  in  this 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
that  I  found  disquieting  during  our 
consideration  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  which  remain  in  the 
biU  that  is  being  considered  now.  Two 
aspects  of  the  funding  authorization 
are  particularly  troubling  to  me: 

First,  the  inclusion  of  almost  $30 
million  over  the  next  3  years  for  Radio 
Marti,  the  latest  attempt  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  Intensify 
the  cold  war  it  is  waging  with  Cuba, 
thiB  time  via  a  war  of  the  airwaves; 

And  second,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
that  authorizes  $82.6  million  of  public 
funds  for  something  called  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy.  For 
those  Members  who  receive  the  DSO 
or  other  legislative  bulletin,  you  might 
already  have  read  that  this  $iB2  million 
is  being  given  away  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Institute,  and  the  Republican 
Party  Institute,  and  the  AFL-CIO 
Free  Trade  Union  Institute  and  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  Foun- 
dation, for  such  q>ecific  programs  as 
"to  facilitate  exchanges  between  the 
two  major  American  political  parties, 
labor,  and  business  and  democratic 
groups  abroad"  and  "to  encourage 
*  *  *  democratic  development  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  broad  con- 
cerns of  U.S.  national  interests." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  same  Members  who  have  been 
chanting  balanced  budget  and  cutting 
spending  in  this  (Chamber  for  the  past 
6  months  are  going  to  vote  today  to 
give  away  more  than  $60  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  a  project  that 
seems  at  best  a  boondoggle. 

The  legislation  creating  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  was  folded 
into  this  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  without  adequate  consider- 
ation in  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  are 
hand  picked  and  already  mandated  by 
this  bill— the  individuals  already  se- 
lected, with  no  public  or  open  congres- 


sional input.  The  board,  which  is  adf - 
popetuating.  contataiB  at  most  two 
black  members,  no  Hlspanlns  that  I 
can  detect,  and  only  two  women.  And 
this  is  the  board  that  wOl,  aeoordtaig  to 
the  authoriiing  legislation,  be  giving 
taxpayers  money  away  to  other  groups 
to  foster  democracy. 

I  would  question  whether  this  board 
can  sell  democracy  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  it  does  not  even  oome 
close  to  reflecting  a  cross-section  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  accept 
the  arbitrary  selectiim  of  two  political 
parties,  one  labor  uni<m  and  the  XJJ8. 
Chamber  of  Cmnmerce— to  the  total 
exclusion  of  all  other  political  parties, 
labor  organizations,  business  groups 
and  other  organizations— to  control 
the  distribution  of  scHue  $60  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  the  vague  pur- 
poses outlined  above? 

I  cannot  sumwrt  it.  I  do  not  believe 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  a  project  we  should  Invest  our 
constituents'  money  in,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  part  of  the  bill 
before  us  a  very  careful  look  before  we 
vote  this  afternoon. 

D  1220 

Mr.  FASCELL.  ICr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schbobheb). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  has  frequently  been  the  vehi- 
cle for  substantial  chuiges  in  the  way 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  is  managed.  Earlier  this  year, 
there  was  a  package  of  amendments  to 
the  ForeiiTi  Service  Act  of  1980  which 
the  administration  tried  to  get  at- 
tached to  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  resisted  their  entreaties. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  are 
needed.  When  that  bill  was  first  writ- 
ten, it  was  written  Jointly  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C^vil  Service.  Amendments 
to  the  act  should  be  developed  in  the 
same  cooperative  way. 

I  intend  to  Introduce  legislation  this 
siunmer  to  provide  for  certain  needed 
changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
Among  the  needed  changes  are: 

Better  mechanisms  to  make  the  de- 
mands of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
demands  of  funily  and  children  more 
compatible.  We  cannot  continue  to  op- 
erate the  Foreign  Service  as  if  no 
member  had  any  family  commitments. 

Clarification  of  employee  rights.  Al- 
though we  thought  we  had  fairly  dear 
understandings  of  how  the  rights  of 
employees  would  be  protected,  the 
UJS.  Information  Agency  has  been 
acting  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  act  and  has  been 


refusing  to  recognize  legitimate  em- 
ployee rights.  Rather  than  fordng 
timeKxmsuming  litigation,  which 
U8IA  has  routinely  lost.  It  would  be 
better  to  make  the  law  so  dear  that  it 
could  not  bie  misinterpreted. 

A  stronfer  grievance  mechanism. 
The  current  grievance  system  is  far 
too  limited  in  scope  and  far  too  de- 
pendent on  the  cooperation  of  man- 
agonent.  We  should  provide  Foreign 
Service  petsonnel  with  a  real  tntemal 
grievance  mechanism  to  protect  their 
rights. 

Bmef (ts  for  former  qwuses  who 
were  not  covered  by  the  poision-shar- 
ing  amoidment  we  added  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Act.  While  we  do  not 
want  to  reduce  the  retirement  benefits 
of  people  who  divorced  or  retired 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  1980 
act,  we  should  entitle  their  former 
spouses  to  the  same  benefits  as  those 
who  were  so  covered.  This  affects 
some  150  former  mouses,  some  of 
whom  are  in  the  most  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. 

Permanent  law  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  emhloyees  who  are  hdd  prison- 
er or  hostage,  as  happened  In  Iran. 
After  the  Iranian  hostage  episode 
ended,  we  passed  ad  hoc  legislatl<m  to 
cover  that  situatitm.  At  that  time,  the 
administration  promised  to  submit 
permanent  legislation.  Since  they  have 
not  done  so,  we  need  to  write  it  our- 
selves. 

I  am  glad  this  bill  is  unencumbered 
by  major  changes  in  the  personnel 
system.  At  the  same  time.  I  plan  to  be 
working  closely  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcocnmittee  to  develop  needed 
legislation  later  this  year. 

Mr.  VA6CELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleiwoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FAaCEUL  I  apivedate  the  gen- 
tlewomanlt  ccmunents.  Having  worked 
with  my  colleague  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time  on  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  I  will  say  that  we  would  not  un- 
dertake to  make  any  changes  without 
the  knowledge  and  leadnship  of  the 
gantlewoman  from  Colorado.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  and 
making  corrections  that  are  obviously 
necessary. 

But  I  wree  with  the  gmtlewoman 
this  should  be  done  separately.  So  I 
look  forward  to  woridng  with  her  on 
those  matters. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr/6lLMAN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  have 
Hyfurther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LsnroB). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gratified  that  my  committee  has 
moved  forward  reqwnslhly  to  author- 
iae  full  fimdlng  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica's vital  fiscal  year  1984  request. 


Hopefully,  the  full  House  will  follow 
suit  today. 

I  am  proud  of  this  subcommittee 
chairman.  Dahtb  Fascbll,  who  has  the 
deep  understanding  of  the  Voice's  mis- 
sion that  is  required  and  I  am  gratified 
that  my  f  iiU  committee  chairman. 
CuMBHT  2iABL0CKi.  has  also  remained 
a  longtime  friend  of  this  vital  tool  in 
the  araenal  of  freedom. 

The  USIA  is  seeking  an  overall 
figure  of  $48  million  for  its  radio  con- 
struction account.  This  includes  $3.2 
million  for  expansion  of  VOA  broad- 
casts to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  enhancement  that  will  in- 
volve 55  positions.  The  budget  you 
consider  today  also  indudes  $2.5  mil- 
li(m  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Voice's  Wsshington  studios  and  $6.3 
million  for  long-overdue  maintenance 
and  repair  of  existing  worldwide 
teoadcast  f aciUties. 

The  Voice,  its  facilities  and  cm>abili- 
ties  have  become  a  "baling  wire"  oper- 
ation. Thirty-five  percent  of  its  trans- 
mitters predate  the  Korean  war.  Stnne 
of  its  equipment  was  captured  from 
the  Oermans  in  World  War  n.  It  re- 
quires its  own  fabricating  shop  to 
manufacture  spare  parts  no  longer 
ctmunercially  obtainable.  

While  the  VOA  has  six  500KW  su- 
perpower transmitters— patched-m)  af- 
fairs, the  Soviets  have  37  modem 
counterparts.  While  VOA  broadcasts 
956  hoius  per  week,  the  Soviets  broad- 
cast 2.158— even  Taiwan  broadcasts 
1.008.  The  Soviets  are  stealing  a  march 
in  the  war  of  ideas  all  over  the  world. 
While  Radio  Moscow  is  broadcasting 
in  20  languages  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  VOA  can  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge only  with  8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Poland's  Communist 
government  recently  filed  protests 
that  VOA  broadcasts  have  served  to 
"destabilize"  the  Warsaw  regime  by  in- 
dting  protest  and  "encouraging  de- 
structive elements  worldng  against  Po- 
land's constitutional  order."  What 
better  proof  that  VOA  is  an  effective 
truth  weapon  on  the  side  of  free  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  urge  now  that 
the  full  House  respond  in  kind?  Let  me 
dte  s(»ne  of  the  important  ingredients 
of  VOA's  pending  request: 

First.  New  language  positions  are 
needed,  especially  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  undermanned  Polish  and 
Baltic  languages  services; 

Second.  VOA's  news,  features,  spe- 
cial programs  and  editorial  services 
must  be  upgraded; 

Third.  We  must  fill  discontinued  cor- 
rcQKmdent  positions  in  such  key  lo- 
cales as  Rome,  Islamabad.  Geneva, 
and  Mexico  City.  It  is  unbelievable 
thftt  budgetary  restraints  have  denied 
Amoica's  voice  in  these  critical  areas; 

Ftourth.  New  engineering  positions 
are  required  so  that  VOA  can  raise  its 
technical  ciQMbility  to  at  least  the 
levd  of  BBC  and  Deutsch  Welle; 


Fifth.  C(Hnputerization  of  VOA's  an- 
tiquated and  inefficient  program  dis- 
tribution system  for  its  41  language 
services  must  proceed; 

Sixth.  Replacing  30-plus-year-dld  an- 
dent  transmitters  in  Tsnglns.  Moroc- 
co, and  Munich.  Germany— vital  links 
in  our  broadcasts  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Unkm— is  a  vital  step; 

Seventh.  Finally,  the  VOA  must  con- 
struct new  transmitter  sites  and  fund 
leasing  arrangements  to  improve  its 
signal  strength. 

That  Voice.  BCr.  Chairman,  must  be 
heard  by  freedom-seddng  peotAe  ev- 
erywhere. Recently,  the  VOA  received 
a  letter  which  asked  "Why  a  country 
whose  astronauts  can  easUy  apeak  to 
Earth  is  not  able  to  transmit  her  own 
voice  across  the  world". 

D  1230 

Mr.  KEBCP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  Just  wanted  to  rise  and 
identify  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarics.  I  particularly  appreciated  his 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. I  particularly  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (BCr.  Fas- 
cell)  as  well  as  my  friend  from  New 
Tork  (Mr.  GnuiAir)  for  sh^herding 
through  this  extremely  inuwriant  ini- 
tiative. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  my  friend  from  California 
as  well  as  from  New  Toric  all  three 
comers  of  this  country  being  repre- 
sented in  a  project  that  holds  such  po- 
tential for  the  future  of  democracy 
and  those  people  all  over  the  world 
who  look  to  this  country  for  hope. 

The  one  thing,  pettafm  above  all,  it 
seems  to  me,  this  country  does  repre- 
sent is  hope.  And  if  we  can  broadcast 
that  message  through  the  Voice  of 
America  as  the  gentlenum  pointed  out, 
if  we  can  support  an  effective  project 
for  democracy,  which  is  ina«dibly 
timely,  as  Mr.  Lahtos  hss  emphasized 
here  on  the  floor,  there  are  folks  not 
only  in  Poland  but  throughout  the 
Eastern  Block  nations.  Africa, 
throughout  the  world,  who  will  be  in- 
spired by  that  message,  who  need  to 
know  that  this  country  still  stands  for 
those  Jef  f ersonian  prindples  to  which 
we  all  aspire. 

When  Jefferson  said.  "The  God  who 
gave  us  life  gave  us  freedom"  he  was 
not  talking  about  only  the  American 
people,  he  was  talking .  about  those 
people  around  the  world,  the  members 
of  the  human  family,  who  desire  for 
themselves,  their  neighbors  and  their 
children  exactly  what  we  want:  free- 
dom, and  dignity,  and  individual 
rights. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FASCELL)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tork  (Mr.  Giuiah)  for  helping  get 
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ttaia  money  fen-  the  Voice  of  America, 
irtildi  to  dotaif  eo  much  with  all  the 
pfoMiMi  they  face,  with  antiquated 
tnnanttten.  equipment  and  broad- 
caatK  Ttali  wqwrnfy  by  the  Houw  to 
their  request  is  not  only  a  timely  prop- 
odtloB.lt  Is  crltlcaL 

I  vant  to  take  a  moment  to  dlseun 
Project  Democracy,  an  Initiative  I 
have  strongly  supported,  which  is  en- 
oompassedlnthisbin. 

For  the  first  time  since  President 
Ttuman's  administration,  an  American 
President  Is  laying  out  an  active  politi- 
cal agenda  for  our  foreign  policy  that 
goes  beyond  weapons  systems  and  eco- 
nomic Interests.  A  central  feature  of 
President  Reagan's  new  strategy  Is 
Project  Democracy.  The  goal  of  this 
project  is  to  promote  free  elections, 
opposition  parties  and  competition, 
free  press  and  trade  unions— the  insti- 
tutioaM  of  democracy.  Its  focus.  I  be- 
Ueve  correctly,  will  be  in  areas  where 
democracy  is  fragile  or  mmezistent, 
like  East  Europe.  Latin  America,  and 
East  Asia,  but  where  our  efforts  stand 
a  chance  of  success. 

I  believe  democracy  is  rm)ldly 
moving  forward  worldwide,  its  influ- 
ence spreading  into  aU  of  Western 
Europe,  most  of  Latin  America,  as  well 
as  the  largest  nation  of  Africa— Nlge- 
tter-and  into  Asia  as  welL  Its  progress 
has  become  so  rapid  and  formidable 
that  it  chaUenges  oligarchs  from  all 
part  of  the  political  spectrum. 

Prtmotlng  democracy  will  reflect 
the  intenial  nature  of  the  American 
order,  give  a  sense  of  purpose  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  ss  well  ss  prmnote 
America's  strategic  interests  by  en- 
couraging new  and  defending  old 
democratic  allies.  This  should  be  done 
in  a  nimpartisan  way.  unconstrained 
by  the  divisions  of  liberal  versus  con- 
servative, left  versus  right  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  business  and  labor.  Re- 
pul)licans  and  Democrats  Involved  in 
this  project,  sod  hope  its  base  of  sup- 
port and  pwticipatlon  will  continue  to 
expand. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  have 
certain  concerns  about  the  allocation 
of  funds  and  the  institutional  guide- 
lines contained  in  the  committee  blU. 

First.  I  am  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Endow- 
ment that  the  committee  bill  would  es- 
tablish. As  Project  Donocracy  was 
OTlgiiHdly  proposed,  the  project  would 
be  under  the  auspices  of  USIA.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  entirely  proper.  USIA  is 
the  natural  eristing  organisation,  fully 
staffed  snd  qualified,  to  manage 
Project  Democracy. 

By  ctmtrast,  the  committee  bill 
would  remove  Project  Democracy 
form  UfflA  control,  snd  set  up  an  inde- 
poDdent  board  of  directors.  This  board 
would  be  self  perpetuating,  exempt 
from  Exeeuttve  control  or  Congres- 
sional confirmation  procedures.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  creation  of  an  au- 


tonomous bureaucracy  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  project. 

Second,  while  organised  labor  would 
reodve  a  generous  allocation  of  funds, 
the  committee  bill  would  shwt  change 
smaU  iHisiness.  The  17.8.  Chamber  of 
Conuneroe  may  be  a  designated  recipi- 
ent, but  smaU  businesses  are  mtirely 
overlooked  under  the  committee's 
plan.  I  believe  that  small  businesses 
are  the  heart  of  America's  free  enter- 
prise system:  surely  they  have  a  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  prtHuotion  of 
democratic  Institutions. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  oppose  fxmding 
for  the  project,  but  I  do  hope  that 
some  of  these  concerns  will  be  ad- 
dressed and  rectified  as  the  legislation 
proceeds  tlirough  the  Congress.  If 
these  shortomiings  are  retained.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  reconsider  my  sup- 
port for  continuation  of  the  project. 

Mr.  LANT08.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
want  to  commend  Mr.  dvLUua  from 
New  York,  my  distinguished  chairman 
Mr.  Fascxll.  for  their  outstanding 
worli.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  am  proud 
to  stand  with  my  dear  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  KxsiP)  because  there  is 
no  more  eloquent  or  dedicated  champi- 
on of  free  Ideals  around  this  globe. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kbmp)  for  his  renuuks 
snd  leadership  that  he  has  given  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lahtos). 

America  telling  its  story  abroad  is  a 
very  important  component  of  oiu*  sur- 
vival. We  have  struggled  through 
many  administrations  to  get  sufficient 
commitment  in  terms  of  priority  and 
in  funding  to  do  an  adequate  Job. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
detailed  all  that  which  is  on  the  record 
in  our  committee  hearings  and  in  the 
hearings  of  other  committees  on  how 
sadly  lacking  we  are  as  a  great  nation 
to  be  so  far  behind  even  in  the  facili- 
ties that  we  use— even  in  the  facilities. 
Why  it  is  that  we  cannot  seem  to  get 
the  commitment  to  build  what  has  to 
be  built  to  get  our  message  across.  I  do 
not  luiow  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  would  give  up  his  media  in  the 
effort  to  get  his  message  across  to  his 
constituents.  Yet.  we  ss  a  nation  tiave 
consistently  for  years  Insisted  on  tying 
one  hand  behind  our  back  as  we  talk 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KsMP)  is  absolutely  right.  This  com- 
mittee was  delighted  to  support  the 
initiative  of  this  administration  ss  we 
did  the  initiative  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration, and  as  much  as  the  commit- 
ment has  been  made,  I  am  here  to  tell 
my  colleagues  it  stiU  is  not  enough. 

There  may  be  complaints  from  our 
colleagues  about  how  much  money 
went  into  increasing  the  budget  for 
USIA.  My  goodness,  it  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket   compared   to   what   we    are 


f adng  across  the  worid  from  our  prin- 
cipal adversary,  and  from  others. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  our  ocdleagues 
would  understand  that  this  has  a  hl^ 
priority,  not  Just  in  the  administration 
but  in  the  Congress  in  a  very  strong  bi- 
partisan sense,  totally  supported  by 
the  American  people. 
•  Mr.  UVOfOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  particu- 
larly in  support  of  the  authorisation 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
CMtlng  which  provides  grants  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Radio  Free  Eurcq^e  and  Radio  libtt- 
ty  broadcast  In  21  languages  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  for 
an  average  of  1,025  hours  weekly  firom 
one  medium-wave  and  45  short-wave 
transmitters,  23  of  which  have  been 
installed  since  1975.  Radio  Free 
Europe  broadcasts  to  five  East  Europe- 
an nations,  while  Radio  Liberty  broad- 
casts to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Russian  and  14 
other  languages.  Broadcasts  are  news- 
oriented  with  analyses  based  on  expert 
research.  While  the  Voice  of  America 
concentrates  on  projecting  American 
society  and  institutions.  Radio  Free 
Eur^ie/Radio  Liberty  programs  con- 
centrate on  the  interests  of  East 
SXut>pe  and  Soviet  audiences. 

These  institutions  are  vital  tools  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  in  our  supp(Hrt 
for  freedom  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  per- 
haps no  greater  himian  right  than  the 
ri«ht  of  freedom  of  information,  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion—in short,  the  freedom  to  Icnow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
share  a  letter  I  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive recently  from  our  former  col- 
league. Ed  Derwlnsld.  who  is  now 
counselor  to  the  Department  of  State. 
We  all  remember  his  expertise  in  for- 
ei^  affairs  and  his  devotion  to  a  bi- 
IMurtlsan  consideration  of  foreign 
policy  issues.  His  words  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  inu)or- 
tant  and  instructive,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  his  letter  into  the  Rbcobd: 

The  letter  follows: 

THK  COOIISKLOS. 

Dbpabtmbht  or  Statk, 
WaahingUm,  D.C,  June  1, 19SX 
Hon.  Boi  LiviiNiBTOM, 
Cannon  Houae  Office  BUg., 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Bob:  When  I  wss  a  member  of  the 
Houae.  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  consistently  voting  for  their  au- 
thorizations and  approprlatlcms. 

In  my  new  duties  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  have  had  the  occasion  to  visit 
Munich  and  inspect  the  operations  of  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  liberty.  I  have  also 
been  working  doeely  with  Ken  Tomlinaon 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  and  in  my  travels  I 
have  learned  the  opinions  of  both  govern- 
ment leaders  and  average  dtisens  al»t>ad 
concerning  the  radios. 

The  reports  and  observations  I  have  re- 
ceived are  very  positive  on  the  role  the  UJS. 
radios  play.  They've  listened  to,  and  a  spe- 
cial effort  is  made  by  listeners  to  overcome 


j^mwihig  trt***1»«T"—  The  news  content  of 
the  ndlas  pnwidea  listenen  with  material 
very  often  de«led  them  by  their  own  |ov- 
eraments.  espsdally  In  totalltarisn  states. 

In  dliectlng  pv  views  to  your  attention.  I 
sm  naturally  aware  of  tihe  fact  that  you 
win  soon  be  processing  autlmrlSBtion  snd 
appropriatloM  bills  for  the  ndlOB.  I  can  re- 
affirm from  aiy  personal  experienoe  that 
our  inveetmeot  in  VOA  and  RFK/RL  is  a 
sound.  iTt|Tm»'*«**  adjunct  to  our  f orrign 
policy. 

I  hope  you  will  share  my  view  on  the 
value  of  the  radios  and  give  them  your 
strong  support 

Sinoerely  yours. 

EdwassJ. 


I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
bllL  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  bmdL  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule 
by  titles,  snd  each  title  Is  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  tlUe  1. 

The  text  of  tiUe  1  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  3915 
Be  U  enaettd  bw  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 
RepnaentaH«e$   of  the    United  State$   of 
America  in  C&ngreaa  aaaewMed. 

■nxLE  I— DEPAR'niKHT  OP  STATE 

SHOBTTmS 

Sac  101.  Itiis  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Department  of  State  Authorisation  Act 
Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985". 

ADTHOKISATIOIIS  OP  APPaOFSIATIOIIB 

Sic.  102.  The  following  amounts  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  reaponslbUltlM  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  purposes  authorised  by 
law: 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Fteeign  Af- 
fairs". $1,474;418,000  for  the  flacal  year  1984 
and  $1,580,820,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(3)  For  "international  OrganlsatkHis  and 
Conferences".  8602.243,000  tar  the  fiscal 
year  1984  aad  $645,978,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions", 
$23,307,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
$37,503,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  yv>r  "lUgraUon  and  refugee  Assist- 
ance", $344,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $336,400JD00  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(5)  Fte  "Ikilted  States  Bilateral  Sdenoe 
and  Technology  Agreemmts",  $1,700,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  and  $1,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19B5. 

raoTBcnvs  sBvicas 
Sac.  103.  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  by  secticm  103(1)  of  this  Act 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  may  be 
used  for  the  provision  of  protective  services 
directly  or  by  contract  in  locations  for 
which  funds  are  not  othowlse  available  to 
provide  such  servioes,  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  carry- 
ing out  titte  n  of  the  State  Department 
Bsaic  Authorities  Act  of  1906  (relating  to 
fonlgn  mtalans).  except  that  smounU  used 


under  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  308(h)  of  that  Act 

naSCT  m  TBS  SUV  OP  THAILAIID 

Sac.  104.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  "Migration  and  Refugee 
Aastatanoe"  by  section  103(4)  of  this  Act 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985 
Shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  cmnbat  piracy 
tn  the  Gulf  of  Thailand. 

WOBIA  OrrBXaCTUAL  rWarEKTY  OSOAmZATIOH 

Saa  105.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  appropria- 
tloos  incident  to  United  States  partidpation 
in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Protee- 
tloo  of  Industrial  Property",  approved  July 
12.  1960  (23  U.S.C.  369f)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  resolving  dause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  'International  Organizations 
and  Conferences'  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  propor- 
fj^^fif*  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  for  any  year  after  1981  as 
determined  under  artkfle  16(4)  of  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised,  except  that  in  no  event 
#h*n  the  payment  for  any  year  exceed  5.0 
per  centum  of  all  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
apportioned  among  countries  for  that 
year.". 

WORTH  ATLAimC  ASSKMBLT 

Sac  106.  Section  5  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to-authorize  par- 
tidpation by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization",  approved  July  11, 
1956  (32  UJ3.C.  1928e),  Js  amoided  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following:  "In 
addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2.  $300,000  of  the  fuiids  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Stete  for  'Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Conferences'  for 
fiscal  year  1984  shall  be  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  group  in  host- 
ing the  thirty-first  azmual  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.". 

AIXOCATIOIf  AUTHOXTTT 

Ssc.  107.  (a)  SecUon  8  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
UAC.  2675)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  allo- 
cate or  transfer  to  any  department,  agency, 
or  indepeodent  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government  (with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  such  depvtment,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishmoit)  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  direct  expenditure  by 
audi  department  agency,  or  independent  es- 
tJ^^>1^■^^^n««^t  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  were  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  this  act  or  tmder  au- 
thority governing  the  activities  of  such  de- 
partment agency,  or  independent  establish- 
moit". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  aM>ly  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Stete  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

■■BTaiCTIOHS       KKLATUIG       TO       PALSSnHUH 

mxaan  umrs  ard  pbojscts  PBovmnrc  po- 
litical BBIiaPl'lS  TO  THK  PALBSTIHK  LIBSBA- 
TlOa  CMHUHIZATIOH 

Ssc  108.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Stete  for  "International  Or- 
ganisations and  (inferences"  may  not  be 
used  for  payment  by  the  United  Stetes,  as 
Ite  contribution  toward  the  assessed  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  for  any  year,  of  any 
amount  which  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  as  ite  as- 


oontrlbution  for  that  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  sssrasril  as  the  United  States 
otmtribution  for  that  year  leas — 

(1)  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ex- 
ercise for  the  Inalienable  Rii^ta  of  the  Pal- 
estinian People  (or  any  similar  successor 
entity):  and 

(2)  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  the  Special  Unit  on  Pales- 
tinian Righte  (or  any  similar  suJsoeasor 
entity):  and 

(3)  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  projecte  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  political  benefite  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or  en- 
UUes  associated  with  it 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  C^onferenoes"  may  not  be  used  for 
payment  by  the  United  States,  as  Ite  contri- 
bution toward  the  assessed  budgK  of  any 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  for 
aay  year,  of  aity  amount  which  would  cause 
the  total  amount  paid  by  the  United  States 
as  ite  assessed  contribution  for  that  year  to 
exceed  the  amount  assessed  as  the  United 
Stetes  contribution  for  that  year  leas  35  per 
centum  of  the  amount  budgeted  by  such 
agency  for  that  year  for  projecte  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  provide  political  benefite 
to  the  Palestine  liberation  Organization  or 
entities  associated  with  it 

(c)  The  President  shall  annually  review 
the  budgete  of  the  United  Nations  and  ite 
specialized  agendes  to  determine  which 
projecte  have  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding political  benefit  to  the  Palestine  Ub- 
eraUon  Organization.  The  Presidait  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  any  sudi  project 
for  which  a  portion  of  the  United  States  as- 
sessed contribution  is  withhdd  and  the 
amount  withhdd. 

(d)  Subsections  (aK3)  and  (b)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  »m<t.ing  United  States  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations,  or  ite  special- 
ized agendes,  for  projecte  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  humanitarian,  educa- 
tional, developmental,  and  other  nonpollU- 
cal  benefite  to  the  Palestinian  people. 

OOUirSKLOS  OP  THK  DEPARTHXHT  OP  STATS 

Ssc.  109.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entiUed 
"An  Act  to  strragthen  and  improve  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  May  26.  1949  (22  VB.C.  2653),  is 
amended  by  stilUng  out  "C^ounselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Legal  Adviser 
who  are"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Legal  Adviser  who  is". 

(bXI)  Section  5314  of  titie  5.  United  Stetes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  item  relating  to  the  Under  Secre- 
taries of  Stete  the  following: 

"Counsdor  of  the  Department  of  State.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  titie  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.". 

(3)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

HATIOHAL  COUaSSIOH  OH  KDDCATIOHAL, 
SCISWTiPIC.  AMD  COLTOKAL  COOPBUTIOR 

Ssc.  110.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entiUed  "Joint  Resolution  providing  for 
m«nberBhlp  and  partidpatkm  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Sdentlfic  and  (Mltural  Organiza- 
tion, and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor",  approved  July  30, 1946  (33  UJS.C. 
287q),  is  amended  by  repealing  the  eighth 
sentence. 
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(b>  or  the  aaoanta  mttxufceil  to  be 
for  "AiteiiiMratlan  d 
Wf  wettaB   lOXl)  of   tills  Act. 
for  CMta  of  tlw  fiml  yeua  1M4 
■nd  1M>  ateQ  be  avafMble  only  for  the  ez- 
o(  the  aaoeteitet  of  the 


AffUn" 


(C)  ranlU  from  any  mienl  nvtaai  from  a 
reduetteD  In  pewonnel  wfaMi  would  remit 
in  aehaoae  in  ezletinc  vntnnm,  eetlvtttaB. 
or  project!  approved  by  the  < 
I  ruxumu.  i 


8k.  111.  Seettai  701  of  the  Fotel«n  Serv- 
lee  Aei  of  IMO  (»  U.&C.  4*91)  ia  amended 
by  addltaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinc 


-(e)  Ttalntaw  and  tnatructk»  may  be  pro- 
vided at  the  Inatltute  for  not  to  exceed  ilxty 
I  of  the  Tmat  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
I  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  aerve  aa 
I  of  the  f orelsn  eervioea  of  the  Fed- 
eiated  atatea  of  Mkaoaaala.  the  Ifanhall 
talandik  and  the  laland  of  Palau.  The  au- 
thority of  thla  aubaactton  ahall  expire  when 
the  Owip***  of  Ptee  Aaaodation  ia  ap- 
proved by  the  OoncrMB. 

B  orriat  or  roBxia>  MuaioMs 
lis.  (a)  Section  MMa)  of  the  State 
laale  AuthorttieB  Act  of  1956 
(at  U.aC  4MMa))  ia  amended- 

(1)  in  the  aecond  aeiitence  by  atriklnc  out 
"appointed  by  the  SecretarT'  ud  inaertinc 
in  Hen  thereof  "appointed  by  the  Prealdent 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate^  and 

(S)  by  addtv  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  "The  Director  ahall  have  the  rank 
of  amlMamilnr  The  Director  ahall  be  an  in- 
dlvldnal  who  la  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  who  baa  been  a  member  of  the  For- 
eivi  Service  for  at  leaat  ten  yean,  who  baa 
significant  management  experience,  and 
who  baa  aerved  in  countriea  in  which  the 
United  Statea  has  had  significant  problems 
in  assuring  the  secure  and  efficient  oper- 
attooB  of  ita  mlariona.". 

<b)  The  amemhnents  made  by  subaecUon 
(a)  shaD  apply  with  respect  to  any  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  mastons  who  is  ap- 
pointed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


■vaooMimM  ■ormcATioin 
Sac  lis.  Title  I  of  the  State  Department 
Basie  Authorities  Act  of  19M  ta  amended  by 
redesiviating  section  S4  as  section  35  and  by 
inaoting  the  f  (dlowing  new  section  34  after 
seetkmSS: 

"8k.  34.  Unlem  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AtteiiB  of  the  House  of  Repreemtatives 
and  the  Oommtttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  are  notified  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  propoaed  repnigraming.  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
ShaD  not  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
pendttore  through  any  reprognunlng  of 
funds— 
"(1)  which  ereataa  new  programs: 
"(3)  whl^  eliminates  a  program,  project, 
or  activity: 

"(3)  whiA  increases  funds  or  personnel  by 

any  meana  for  any  project  or  activity  for 

whldi  funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted 

by  the  Cotwrcas: 

"(4)  whldi  relocates  an  office  or  employ- 

"(5)  which  reiHvaniaeo  officea.  programs, 
or  acttvttisa;  or 

"(•)  which  involves  a  reprograming  in 
eaeasB  of  $350,000  or  10  per  rmntitwt^  which- 
ever is  lam.  and  whldi  (A)  augments  exist- 
ing programs,  projecta.  or  actlvitlca.  (B)  re- 
doeea  by  10  per  centum  or  more  the  funding 
for  any  wristing  program,  project,  activity, 
or  personnel  approved  by  the  Congreas.  or 


114.  (a)  Section  400(aXl)  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  lOOO  (33  n.&C. 
390a(aXl))  ia  amended  in  the  last  sentence 
tnf  inaerting  "(A)"  immediately  after  "provl- 
slOD  for"  and  by  inserting  immedately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  (B)  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  fordgn  national  employeea  to  a 
trust  or  other  fund  in  a  financial  inatttution 
in  order  to  finance  future  bcneflta  for  for- 
eign mit*~««'  employeea.  inriwdlng  provisirai 
of  retention  in  the  fund  of  accumulated  in- 
terest for  the  benefit  of  covered  foreign  nar 
tlonal  employeea". 

(bXl)  Section  5044  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  59  of 
such  title  5  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relying  to  section  5944. 


councATioii  or 

Skx  lis.  Section  3103(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (33  V&C.  4153(f))  Is 
amended  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"determined  in  accordance  with  chapter  8  of 
UUe  I  of  this  Act"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thneof  "on  the  same  basis  as  a  member  re- 
tired from  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  under 
section  807(cXl).  and  section  609(aX3XB) 
shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such  officer". 
nRXBiunoiiAi.  comfuincATioiis  aho 
nvouiATioii  roucT 

Sk.  116.  Title  I  of  the  SUte  Department 
Basic  AuthoriUes  Act  of  1956.  as  amended 
by  section  113  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  re- 
deaignating  secUon  35  ss  secU<m  36  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  secUon  after 
section  34: 

"SW.  35.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
aasign  responsibility  for  intemaUonal  com- 
munications and  inf ormaUon  policy  matters 
within  the  Department  of  State  to  an  ap- 
propriate Under  Secretary  of  State  (hereaf- 
ter in  thla  aecUon  referred  to  as  the  'Under 
Secretary').  Such  responsibilities  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  directing  the  fonnulaUon  and  coordi- 
nation of  execuUve  branch  policy  on  inter- 
naUonal  communications  and  informaUon 
issues: 

"(2)  overseeing  and  coordinating  the  fimc- 
Uons  of  execuUve  branch  agencies  con- 
cerned with  intemaUonal  communications 
and  informaUon  policy: 

"(3)  exercising,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  authority  with  respect  to  tele- 
communications assigned  to  the  Secretary 
by  ExecuUve  orders,  determining  United 
States  posiUons  and  the  conduct  of  United 
States  participation  in  negoUaUons  with 
foreivi  governments  and  in  international 
bodies,  and  coordinating  with  other  agencies 
as  appropriate,  including  the  Federal  Com- 
municaUons  Commission; 

"(4)  chalrins  the  Senior  Interagency 
Group  on  IntemaUonal  CommunicaUbns 
and  Information  Policy:  and 

"(5)  serving  as  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  area  of  intemaUonal  communi- 
cations and  informaUon.  and  coordinating 
as  appropriate  with  the  other  Under  Secre- 
tariea  of  State  on  matters  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  officers. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  estab- 
llah.  within  the  Department  of  State,  an 
Office  of  the  (Coordinator  for  International 
CommunlcaUons   and   Information   Policy, 


headsd  by  a  Coordlnatar  who  riiall  be  ra> 
sponsible  to  the  Under  Oeeretaiy.  The  Coor- 
dinator duOl  be  appolntad  by  the  Fraaidant, 
by  and  with  the  advioe  and  oonaeDt  of  th* 
Senate,  and  abaD  have  the  nnk  of  i 
dor.  The  Coordinator  ahaU  be 
on  behalf  of  the  Under  Secretary,  for  for- 
mulation, coordlnatlao.  and  ovetalglit  of 
international  **— ""imli^tlifTW  and  Informa- 
tlon  policy  aasigned  to  the  Under  Secretary 
pursuant  to  suhaection  (a),  and  for  oversee- 
ing  and  coordinating  the  aettvltlea  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  executive 
branch  agendea  ooneemed  with  intematioii- 
al  """""imiiT^tliw  MiH  information  pcdicy. 
On  behalf  of  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Coor- 
dinator shall— 

"(1)  maintain  continuing  llaiaon  with  the 
bureaus  apd  officea  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  with  other  execttve  branch  agen- 
dea concerned  with  international  oommuni- 
caUims  and  information  policy: 

"(2)  chair  such  agency  and  interagency 
meetings  as  may  be  neceasary  to  coordinate 
aetiona  on  pending  issues  to  ensure  proper 
policy  coordination: 

"(3)  supervise  and  coordinate  the  acUvi- 
tiea  of  the  Senior  Interagency  Group  on 
International  CommtmicaUons  and  Infor- 
mation Policy: 

"(4)  coordinate  the  activities  and  assist  ss 
appropriate  interagency  working  level  task 
forces  and  committeea  concerned  with  spe- 
cific aspects  of  international  communica- 
Uons  and  Information  poller. 

"(5)  'Mtit^tw  llaiscm  with  the  members 
and  staffs  of  committees  of  the  Congress 
concerned  with  intemaUonal  oommunlca- 
tions  and  informaUon  policy  and  provide 
testbnony  before  such  oMnmlttees; 

"(6)  maintain  appropriate  liaison  with  rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  private  aector  to  keep  in- 
formed of  their  interests  and  problems, 
meet  with  them,  and  provide  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  to  oisure  that  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  the  private  aector  are 
promptly  considered  by  the  Department  or 
other  execuUve  branch  agendea;  and 

"(7)  assist  in  arranging  meetings  of  such 
public  sector  advisory  groups  as  may  be  es- 
tablished to  adviae  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  executive  branch  agendea  in  con- 
necUon  with  intemaUonal  communlcaUons 
and  informaUon  policy  issues.". 

DAiranpsT 
Sac.  117.  Section  5938  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  ii  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  presence  of 
nonessential  personnel  or  dependents  shall 
not  preclude  payment  of  an  allowance 
under  this  section.". 

BXiaWUKD  VOLURTABT  DXPAXTtnOC  STATUS  FOB 
dRTAIH  XL  SALVAOORAHS 

Sk.  118.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  ongoing  fighting  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government  of  E3  Salvador 
and  oppodtion  forces  is  creating  potentially 
life-threatening  situaUons  for  innocent  nsr 
tionals  of  Kl  Salvador 

(2)  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
sixty  thousand  nationals  of  El  Salvador 
have  fled  from  El  Salvador  and  entered  the 
United  States  since  January  1980;    * 

(3)  currenUy  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  detaining  theae  nationals  of  El  Sal- 
vador for  the  purpose  of  deporting  or  other- 
wise returning  them  to  El  SalvadOT,  thereby 
irreparably  harming  the  foreign  policy 
image  of  the  United  Statea; 

(4)  deportation  of  theae  nationals  could  be 
temporarily  suspended,  until  it  became  aaf e 
to  retum  to  El  Salvador,  If  they  are  provid- 


voluntary    departure 


ed    with    extended 

(5)  aueh  ektended  vohmtary  departnre 
status  has  betn  granted  inrsceBt  history  In 
oaaea  of  mi^«t— '*  «t>o  fl«d  tram  Vietnam. 
Laoa.  Iran,  and  Mlearagua. 

(b)  Therefoire.  tt  is  the  senae  of  the  Oon- 
graas  that  thO  Secretary  of  State  slMMld  rec- 
ommend that  extended  vohmtary  departure 
status  be  grahted  to  aliens  who  are  nation- 
ala  of  El  Salvador  and  that  sudi  status 
should  be  gr«nted  to  those  aliens  until  the 
dtuation  In  (1  Salvador  has  changed  sutfi- 
dently  to  pttmit  their  safely  residtaig  tn 
that  country. 

The  CHAnUCAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmentB  to  title  1? 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OnJCAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  fin*  yieldinc. 

It  ig  my  understanding.  BIr.  Chair- 
man, the  admhilstration  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.    FAaCELL.    Mr.    Chairman, 
have  an  amendment  to  title  1. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fabcbx:  Page 
13  beginning  in  Une  16,  strike  out  "Such  re- 
qmndblllties  shaU"  and  aU  that  follows 
through  the  fend  of  line  15  <»  page  13. 

Page  13,  line  35,  strike  oat  "pursuant  to" 
and  all  that  follows  throutfi  "bifonnation 
policy"  in  line  4  on  page  14. 

Page  14.  Itae  10.  immediately  after  "(3)" 
insert  "in  aceordance  with  such  authority  as 
may  be  ddetated  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  Executive  lorder.". 

Page  14.  Ikte  13.  immediately  after  "(3)" 
inaert  "in  accordance  with  such  authority  aa 
may  be  delegated  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  ExecuUve  order.". 

Mr.  FASCELL  ((hiring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  (»n- 
sent  that  the  amendmoit  be  consid- 
ered as  lead  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  This  amendment  re- 
flects agreement  between  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  C(mi- 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  It  is 
perfecting  in  the  sense  that  there  was 
some  concern  ezpresaed  by  that  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
possibility  of  infringing  on  his  duties 
and  respoiMbilities. 

By  agreement  with  the  leadership  of 
that  committee  we  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  who  is  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  wntTH.  I  ttiank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mtehigan,  Mr.  DnTOBLL,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Bbot- 
BTTT-t-  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  I  hav«  woiked  with  the  gmtleman 
from  Florida.  We  greatly  wpredate 
being  able  to  woik  this  out  in  such  an 
expedltioits  and  noncontroversial  fash- 
ion. I  sumxnt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAfiCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  tnuch. 


I BT  m.  DB  LA  osax* 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Gabza: 
page  3.  after  line  3.  insert  t^  following  new 
seettonl03: 

iMpaovsiixirr  or  oorsulab  rAciLinis  m 

MEXICO  CITT 

Sac.  103.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorised to  be  aiH>ropriated  by  section 
103(1)  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorised  to  be 
uipnipriated  for  "Administration  of  Foreign 
A^tn"  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  $4,000,000 
to  be  uaed  for  the  purduae  of  Isnd  for  snd 
the  construction  of  additional  consular  fa- 
cilities' and  for  certain  improvements  in  ex- 
isting consular  facilities,  at  the  United 
States  embassy  in  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 

Redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  UUe  I 
of  the  bill  aocOTdlngly;  and  on  page  13.  line 
9.  strike  out  "113"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"114". 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkxwd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  let  me  begin  by  apologizing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  to 
the  ranking  member  for  having  to  do 
this  in  this  manner.  But  I  was  recently 
in  Mexico  on  other  matters  and  found 
out  there  is  a  terrible  situation  in  our 
Emkrirr  complex,  as  far  as  the  facility 
is  concerned,  for  security  and  also  the 
terrible  problem  that  they  have  with 
the  air  quality. 

The  ambient  air.  for  example,  in 
Mexico  City  they  get  in  1  day  the  al- 
lowable levels  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  for  1  year.  This  could  be 
corrected  by  changing  the  fUtration 
syston  in  the  building. 

Therefore.  I  have,  woridng  with  the 
staff,  prepared  an  amoidment  that 
would  increase  the  authorization  by  $4 
million  to  the  overall  administration 
of  foreign  affairs  for  facilities;  and 
that  would  be  utilized,  of  course,  after 
due  studies  by  the  committee  and  the 
Department,  which  I  would  have  no 
objection  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
would  so  recommen(L 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  be  able 
to  convince  our  colleagues  that  this  is 
a  proper  first  st^  because  you  have 
seal  what  has  happened  in  Teheran 
and  wbaA  hi«wened  recently  in  Beirut. 
Lebanon.  And  Mexico  City  can  be  a  de- 


cision as  far  as  safety  Is  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  Itaibassy. 

D  1240 

Buying  this  property,  which  is  a  very 
good  baivain.  would  be  an  investment 
for  the  United  States  because  it  is 
high  value  property  that  will  increase 
in  value  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
favorable  action  an  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  i«  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ooim- 
mend  the  gentlonan  for  his  amend* 
ment.  particularly  for  that  portion 
which  is  directed  to  giving  some  type 
of  an  air-conditioning  system  or  air-fil- 
tration system  to  our  Embassy  in 
Mexico  which  houses  about  MM  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  my  understanding  and  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  has  reviewed  the 
pollutant  level  that  currently  exists,  it 
is  a  tremendous  health  hazard  to 
those  people  who  are  serving  us  there. 
I  (»mmend  the  gentieman  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Tes;  I  have  per- 
sonally checked  into  it  and  it  is  either 
that  or  give  them  hazardous  pay,  be- 
cause they  go  through  there  in  1  day 
what  we  allow  for  in  1  year. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  to  provide  for  a  air- 
conditioning  and  filtration  system  for 
the  U.S.  Etebassy  in  Mexico  City  and 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  pr(H>- 
erty  adjacent  to  the  Embassy.  As  you 
may  be  aware.  Mexico  City  is  subject 
to  extreme  air  pollution,  which  poses 
grave  health  risks  for  the  Americans 
woiking  there.  At  a  time  of  important 
policy  decisions  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  I  feel  that  it  is  imperative 
that  our  Embassy  personnel  have  ade- 
quate, safe  woriting  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  comfort  and  luxury.  Rather,  it  is  a 
question  of  allowing  our  diplomats  to 
work  in  an  environment  whicdi  is  not 
hazardous  to  their  health.  Mexico  City 
is  recognized  as  the  most  polluted  cap- 
ital in  the  world-  The  pollution  is  not 
seasonal,  but  exists  24  hours  per  day. 
year  round.  Merely  by  breathing  the 
air  on  an  average  day.  our  personnel 
inhale  the  equivalent  pollutants  of 
two  packs  of  cigarettes.  On  bad  days, 
when  large  amounts  of  dust  are  in  the 
air.  people  get  viral  infections  simply 
by  walking  outside. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  statistics  to  give 
you  a  clearer  picture  of  the  extreme 
health  hazards  of  woridng  in  Mexico 
City:  248  tons  of  human  waste  evapo- 
rate into  the  atmosphere  per  day. 
There  are  high  inddenoes  of  pollution- 
related    skin    rashes;    intestinal    aU- 
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mants;  eye.  ear.  nose,  and  throat  Inf ee- 
ttone;  *"■'■«»"**:  and  eardloiNiImonary 
diaeaaea  aoeh  ai  aat.tima.  bronchitis, 
and  emphysema  amonc  Wmhasiy  staff. 

TUB  situatton  would  nevn*  be  tolo*- 
ated  In  a  Oovunment  buOdlnK  In  this 
coontry.  The  UB.  national  standard 
for  total  suspended  partteulates  re- 
quire that  an  Individual  not  be  sub- 
jected to  more  than  an  average  of  75 
microcrams  per  cubic  nteter.  The  aver- 
age In  ilezloo  City  Is  SSS  mlerocrams 
per  cubic  meter,  some  3Vi  times  the 
Ic«al  limit.  In  other  words.  Embassy 
personnel  are  subjected  on  a  dally 
basis  to  air  which  the  U^.  Oovem- 
ment  says  is  extremely  hasardous  to 
their  health. 

As  the  recent  example  of  the  bomb- 
ing in  Beirut  indicates,  American  per- 
sonnel alvoad  are  extremely  vulnera- 
ble to  terrorism,  llr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
that  the  health  risks  posed  by  the  en- 
vironmait  in  Mexico  City  ure  an 
equally  dangerous  threat  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  American  diplomats. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  OS  LA  OARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  onJIAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  his  concern 
about  our  embassy  in  Mexico  and  I 
know  that  he  has  q)ent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  promoting  cooperation  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Government 
of  Meidco. 

Has  the  gentleman  discussed  his  pro- 
posal with  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  Embassy  In  Mexico  City 
and  they  inf  onn  me  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  no  objection  if  we  took 
this  route.  They  would  not  want  for  us 
to  dtarupt  their  priorities  in  the  allow- 
able fimcbng  that  has  already  been 
WOTked  out.  Init  that  if  additional 
funds— which  is  the  reason  for  this 
amendment— were  secured,  they  would 
look  favorably  to  buying  the  property 
and  woiklng  on  the  other  facility  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  health  of  our 
employees  there. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  Texas  bringing  this 
matter  to  tiie  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  discussed  it  informally 
and  he  felt  it  was  essential  to  offer  an 
amendment.  And  I  can  understand  his 
feelings  In  that  regard. 

It  Is  a  matto-  which  the  committee  is 
Interested  in.  obviously,  and  we  wiU 
explore  it  both  at  the  staff  level  and 
otherwise  in  trying  to  deal  with  a 
rather  serious  situation  in  Mexico 
City. 


The  committee  has  urged  the  De- 
partment and  the  executive  liranch 
and  we  do  it  again  in  this  reprat  to  in* 
crease  its  budget  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
its  f  adlittos.  There  is  a  great  need  that 
we  just  cannot  meet  for  budgetary  rea* 
sons.  This  amendment  is  an  effort,  ob- 
viously, to  point  out  that  need.  But 
right  now.  there  are  a  total  of  unfund- 
ed projects  that  would  be  extremely 
useful  if  not  necessary— I  am  separat- 
ing that  from  security  matters— of 
$344,140,000  in  places  aU  over  the 
globe  where  the  United  States  Is  rep- 
resented. Tou  can  see  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  that  the  Department 
of  State  Foreign  Buildings  Office  has. 
and  why  they  could  not  give  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  fnnn  Texas  im- 
mediate help  with  respect  to  the  prior- 
ity involved— they  have  less  than  half 
the  m<mey  they  need. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  a  specific  allocation 
by  law  either  in  appropriation  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  Mexican  problem,  but 
we  are  very  much  aware  of  it  and  we 
will  pursue  the  matter  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Gasza). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
uannfoan  oitibsd  wt  m.  ossco 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ossoo:  Amend 
title  I.  psse  16.  line  21  by  adding  the  foUow- 
inc  new  section: 

UrOST  OH  VOTB  OF  THE  lODIBBKSHIP  OF  THK 

UKiRD  MAnom  obibsal  asssmsly  ars  sb- 

ctnuTT  cuuscn. 

Ssc.  119.  The  Secretary  of  State  through 
the  Offices  of  the  United  SUtes  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  and  RepresenU- 
tive  to  the  Security  CouncU  shall  on  or 
before  February  Ist  of  each  year  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of 
the  Senate  all  votes  of  the  Mnnbership  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council. 
Such  report  shall  include  a  comparison  with 
the  votes  cast  by  the  United  States. 

Bir.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoKS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  through  the  offices  of 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Representative  to  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  the  votes  cast  at  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  and  also  report  them 
in  relationship  to  the  votes  cast  by  the 
United  States. 


The  purpose  and  the  thrust  of  the 
amendmmt  is  to  allow  the  Oongresa  In 
a  more  f onnal  manno'  to  tnA  what  Is 
happening  at  the  United  Nations  In 
the  area  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
member  nations  and  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  Security  OoundL 

This.  I  think,  becomes  important  to 
us  as  a  body  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  UJV.  General  Assembly 
are  also  nations  which  we  deal  with  on 
other  levels,  such  as  foreign  aid,  such 
ss  trade  activities.  And  things  which 
are  done  at  the  United  Nations  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  separated  from 
the  overall  dealings  with  these  various 
nations.  We  should  have  an  ability  to 
integrate  the  decisions  which  t>ccur  at 
the  United  Nations  with  the  decisions 
which  we  make  in  other  areas  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Thus.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  sense  of  what  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations  is  doing  in  their 
voting  activities. 

Ambassador  Kilpatrick.  in  a  recent 
speech,  made  this  point  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  in  the  audience 
when  she  stated  essentially  that  she 
would  like  the  Congress  to  more  close- 
ly monitor  what  is  happening  at  the 
U.N.  She  thinks  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  that  the  Congress  can  affect  ac- 
tivities in  the  U.N.  is  to  have  the 
member  states  at  the  U  J4f.  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is  actual- 
ly watching  what  is  going  on  and  is 
sensitive  to  what  they  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  casting  votes.  She  made 
the  interesting  point  that  Zimbabwe 
votes  with  the  United  States  12  per- 
cent of  the  time  while  the  Soviet 
Union  votes  with  the  United  States  20 
percent  of  the  time.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of 
that  and  I  think  that  is  information 
we  need  in  coming  to  our  decisions  in 
areas  of  trade  or  aid  or  Just  alliance 
activity. 

So  this  amendment,  which  Is  really 
not  dramatic,  it  does  not  cost  any 
money,  it  simply  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  the  actual  voting  records  and 
how  they  are  related  to  the  American 
voting  record. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBIAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
for  submitting  this  amendment.  We 
now  have  a  copy  of  his  amendment 
and  have  no  objections  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  HIL^R.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  onn- 
pliment  tte  gmtleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  la.  as  he  mentioned, 
not  a  major  change  from  i^iat  already 
happens,  tt  probably  fonnallaea  the 
procedure  amnewhat  more  and  It  win 
give  this  Congress  a  chance  to  better 
understand  the  actkms  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  United  Nattons  and  how 
they  act  relative  to  posltlmis  the 
United  States  takee. 

I  think  this  would  be  invaluable  in- 
formation for  the  Congrem  as  It  delib- 
erates a  variety  of  bills  and  a  variety 
of  actions. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  and  compli- 
ment him  tor  his  actloni. 

BCr.  ORSOO.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  IndisBU  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OREOO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man fnnn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation* does  the  context  of  the 
ammdment  that  the  gentleman  offers 
compel  the  voting  records  to  be  insert* 
ed  in  the  Cohorbsioval  Rbooro  or 
simply  to  be  reported  to  us  in  another 
manner? 

BCr.  ORGOO.  It  compels  that  they 
be  reported  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  And  I  would  anume  that  if 
any  Member  wished  to  put  them  in 
the  CoifORBSsioHAL  RaooBD  that  would 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  Member. 
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They  would  be  available  to  us 
through  the  Speaker's  office  or.  if  you 
are  in  the  Senate,  through  the  Presi- 
dent of  th6  Senate's  office. 

Mr.  OBKAS.  I  would  feel  better 
about  it— «nd  I  support  the  amend- 
ment—if it  contained  language  that 
would  automatically  place  the  voting 
record  at  a  designated  time  in  the 
CoHGRXssiOHAL  RicoBD.  But  if  we  Can 
find  other  ways  and  means  to  do  so.  I 
will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  would  be  an 
available  option  for  the  Member  upon 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  starlke  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  the 
amendmeht  on  this  side.  We  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  it  is  worth 
trying.  My  last  recollection,  having 
served  at  the  United  Nations,  was 
when  we  had  the  annual  tabulation  on 
votes,  it  was  a  dociunent  inches  high. 
It  is  goint  to  be  rather  difficult.  I  am 
not  sure  about  the  expense.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment  is  fine,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 
There  may  be  some  practical  way, 
without  it  being  too  burdoiaome  or  ex- 
pensive, to  get  the  idea  across  that  the 


gentleman  wants  to  get  across  in  this 
ftnf' "*"'*"*- 

The  CEUURMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frmn  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Oaaoo). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ms.  mtRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  suppmrt  of  H.R.  2915. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  103  of  this 
bill  provides  needed  Federal  funds  for 
extraordinary  protective  services  for 
foreign  diplomats  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  committee  report  makes 
dear,  under  international  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  foreign  diplomats  and  for- 
eign missions  in  this  country.  Yet  too 
often,  the  financial  burden  of  actiully 
providiiDtg  these  protective  services 
falls  on  State  and  local  governments. 

As  a  representative  from  New  York 
City,  which  has  the  largest  foreign 
diplomatic  community  of  any  U.S. 
city,  I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
ttds  issue.  Last  December,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  I  had  sponsored  to  double 
the  authorisation  level  from  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  $7  million  for  Federal  reim- 
bursements to  local  governments,  and 
to  authorize  $17  million  for  back- 
logged  claims  on  services  already  pro- 
vided. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved $15  million  pursuant  to  that 
authorization. 

The  additional  $6  million  provided  in 
this  bill  will  help  to  ease  the  burden 
on  strained  local  police  forces  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston,  and  it  will  underscore  our  de- 
tnmination  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
terrorist  activities  such  as  those  which 
have  claimed  the  lives  of  Turkish  dip- 
lomats in  recent  years. 

By  concentrating  on  protecting  for- 
eign officials  resident  in  the  United 
States,  this  bill  expands  Federal  in- 
volvement in  an  area  of  clear  Federal 
respraisibility.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  its 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I  urge 
support  for  this  bill. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Record  last  week  which 
provides  for  danger  pay  for  American 
Government  civilian  employees  serv- 
ing in  Lebanon  and  El  Salvador.  In 
mid-April,  a  car  bomb  exploded  out- 
side the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut, 
killing  as  many  as  16  Americans.  In 
late  May,  a  Navy  lieutenant  command- 
er was  gunned  down  in  El  Salvador. 
Both  places  are  clearly  quite  danger- 
ous. As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  well  remembers,  we 
added  a  provision  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  to  establish  a  danger 
pay  allowance  which  may  be  granted 
to  employees  in  a  foreign  area  "on  the 
basis  of  civil  insurrection,  civil  war, 
terrorism,     or     wartime     conditions 


which  threaten  physical  harm  or  Im- 
minent danger  to  the  health  or  well- 
being  of  the  onployee."  If  El  Salvador 
and  Lebanon  do  not  qualify,  I  do  not 
know  what  does.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  is  really  quite  small 
since  we  have  tmly  47  civilian  employ- 
ees in  Beirut  and  65  in  San  Salvador. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  you  that  danger  pay  should 
k^j>rovided  to  American  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  both  places  and  perhi^w 
others,  such  as  Belfast,  ss  welL  The 
problem  we  have  run  into  is  that  the 
State  Department  has  interpreted  the 
legislative  history  surrounding  the 
passage  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  to  mean  that  danger  pay  could 
not  be  granted  where  nonessential  per- 
sonnel or  dependents  remained  at 
post.  I  must  confess  that  they  have 
some  basis  for  this  view.  Up  until  last 
November,  danger  pay  was  granted  in 
Beirut.  When  the  dependents  were  al- 
lowed back  in,  however,  the  State  De- 
partment ruled  that  duiger  pay  could 
no  longer  be  allowed.  To  make  it  dear 
that  we  believe  that  danger  pay 
should  not  rest  on  the  absence  of  de- 
pendents, we  adopted  an  amendment 
in  committee,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  to  say, 
"The  presence  of  nonessential  person- 
nel or  dependents  shall  not  preclude 
payment  of  an  allowance  under  this 
section."  I  think  this  language  should 
handle  the  situation  and  I  have  assur- 
ances from  the  State  Department  that 
danger  pay  will  be  provided  in  both 
circiunstances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  given  what  you  have  said,  do 
you  object  to  the  amendment  which  I 
published  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  FASCELL  If  the  gentlewoman 
wiU  yield.  I  do  not  object  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  I  do  object, 
however  to  doing  it  by  legislation.  We 
have  provided  the  administration  with 
the  authority  to  grant  danger  pay  and 
we  should  lean  on  the  administration 
to  provide  that  benefit  when  it  is  ap- 
propriate. If  we  mandate  the  payment, 
we  have  to  vote  to  cut  it  off  when  the 
danger  has  passed.  Your  amendment 
would  cut  it  off  in  2  years  or  when 
American  troops  are  withdrawn.  I  am 
not  certain  that  either  of  these  dates 
has  much  to  do  with  the  level  of 
danger  at  either  post.  In  any  case,  I 
have  assurances  that  danger  pay  will 
be  granted,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
unnecessary. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  \s  the  chairwoman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
and  worked  Jointly  with  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations  to 
write  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  She  has 
taken  the  lead  on  this  issue  by  sending 
around  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
questing him  to  grant  danger  pay  to 
American  civilians  and  hostile  fire  pay 
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to  miUtenr  peiionnftl  in  Lebanon  and 
El  Salvador.  I  have  licned  this  letter 
and  urge  my  odleacuea  to  do  likewlM. 
When  I  spoke  a  minute  aco  about 
keepliw  pressure  on  the  artministra- 
tlon.  I  was  |t»«nMiiy  of  letters  like  the 
one  being  dieulated  by  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  that  endorse- 
ment. Decause  of  his  assurances  and 
my  respect  for  him.  I  shall  not  offer 
the  amendment  ivinted  in  the  Racoas. 
I  do.  however,  have  with  me  the  letter 
to  the  Presidait  which  the  gratleman 
mentioned.  It  urges  the  President  to 
iwovlde  danger  pay  and  hostile  fire 
pay  to  American  personnel  in  Lebanon 
and  El  SalvadCH-.  I  think  that  the  least 
we  ought  to  do  for  Americans  ordered 
to  serve  in  places  where  they  might 
get  killed  is  to  provide  a  Uttle  pay  sup- 
plement We  ought  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  »i»iiiiintai»  the  risk  as  welL  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sign  this  letter  and 
use  this  as  a  vehicle  to  do  right  by  our 
people  in  dangerous  foreign  lands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

The  Clerk  wHI  designate  tiUe  n. 

The  text  of  title  n  is  as  follows: 
irrif  n— uitTTED  states 

mFOIUCATION  AOENCT 


■oimcATioii  or  MmmimiwH  un  osairi 
Sk^  106.  Title  vn  of  the  United  States  In- 
f onnation  and  Mucettonel  Kxcbsose  Act  of 
IMS  (23  nXLC.  147«-14Tn»  to  amenrtfd  by 
addlnc  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  f oUowlns  new 


■TRU 

201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States  Infonnation  Agency  Author- 
iBtian  Act.  Flical  Tears  1964  and  1965". 

JMiTHoaiZATKHm  or  ArPKoraiATioire 
Sac.  202.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
aw«opriated  for  the  United  Statei  Informa- 
tion Agency  $701,427,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1964  and  $861,099,000  (or  the  fiscal  year 

1965  to  cany  out  intematkmal  commiinlca- 
tlon.  educational,  cultural,  and  exchange 
procrama  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Uocational  Exchange  Act  of  1948. 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  and  Reorganiatinn 
Flan  Numbered  2  of  1977.  and  other  pur- 
poses authartnd  by  law. 

(b)  Of  the  anthariaaians  of  approi»1a- 
tiaas  wnMt«hi«H  In  subseetian  (a),  authorlsar 
tiou  of  $47,959,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $179,438,000  l«r  the  (Iscal  year  1965.  (or 
the  aequisitian  and  construction  o(  radio  (a- 
eoities,  shall  remain  available  untfl  the  ap- 
piopriattons  are  made,  and  when  those 
amoonts  are  appropriated  they  are  author- 
ised to  remain  available  until  expended. 


■ATIOSAL 


FOB 


sac.  202.  0(  the  amounts  appropriated  (or 
the  United  States  Informatlan  Agency  (or 
each  of  the  flscal  years  1984  and  1985.  not 
lea  than  $11  J0O.O0O  shall  be  (or  a  grant  to 
tbe  Natiooal  Aidowment  (or  Democracy 
(establMied  pursuant  to  title  VI  o(  this  Act) 
for  use  in  carrying  out  iU  purposes. 

mcsL  TBSS  itss  somBmrnu. 

AVIWOBBATIOII 

SBC  204.  Seetian  102  of  the  United  States 
Informatkn  Agency  AuthoriBtion  Act. 
Tears  1962  and  1983.  Is  amended  by 
[  out  "$566,000,000  (or  the  dscal  year 
1963"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereo( 
"$674,000,000  (or  the  (Iscal  year  1963". 


"Ssc.  705.  (a)  Unless  the  Committee  oo 
Ftoeign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  are  notified  flfteen  days 
in  advance  of  the  proposed  reprogramlng, 
(unds  appropriated  (or  the  United  States 
Inf  ormatimi  Agency  shall  not  be  available 
(or  obligation  or  expenditure  through  any 
reprogramlng  o(  (unds — 

"(1)  which  creates  new  programs: 

"(2)  which  eliminates  a  program,  project, 
or  activity: 

"(3)  which  increases  (unds  or  personnel  by 
any  means  (or  any  project  or  activity  (or 
which  (unds  have  been  denied  or  restricted 
by  the  Congress: 

"(4)  which  relocates  an  o((ice  or  employ- 
ees: 

"(5)  which  reorganises  o((ices.  programs, 
or  activities:  or 

"(6)  which  involves  a  reprogramlng  in 
excess  at  $250,000  or  10  per  ooitum.  which- 
ever ta  less,  and  which  (A)  augments  exist- 
ing programs,  projects,  or  activities.  (B)  re- 
duces by  10  per  centum  or  more  the  (undlng 
(or  any  existing  program,  project,  activity, 
or  personnel  approved  by  the  Congress,  or 
(C)  results  (ram  any  general  savings  (rom  a 
reduction  in  personnel  which  would  result 
in  a  change  In  existing  programs,  activities, 
or  proJecU  approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Information 
Agmcy  may  award  program  grants  (or  the 
(Iscal  years  1984  and  1985  only  K  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  A((airs  o(  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  o(  the  Senate  are  notifled  (K- 
teen  days  in  advance  o(  the  proposed 
grant.". 

DtSSBaXATIOH     OF    USIA-rUPAXIB    DIVOaMA- 

nos  TO  roaxioii  ditloiiats  di  tbb  uhuui 

STAns 

Sac.  206.  Section  501  o(  the  United  States 
In(ormation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
o(  1948  (22  U.8.C.  1461)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immedUtely  titer 
"Sac  501.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo(  the  (ol- 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsecUon  (a),  in(or- 
mation  described  in  that  subsection  (wheth- 
er or  not  precMsred  (or  dissemination 
abroad)  may  be  made  available,  within  the 
United  States,  IU  territories  and  posses- 
sions, to  (oreiffn  diplomatic  and  consular  o(- 
(idals  accredited  to  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  or  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  o( 
its  related  organisations.  Any  such  o((icial 
who  receives  in(orraation  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  not  make  or  allow  the  (urther  dis- 
semination o(  such  Information  within  the 
United  States,  iU  territories  or  possessions, 
except  to  other  foreign  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular o((icials  who  are  so  accredited.". 

DISZBIBUTIOK  WITHUI  THE  UMmD  STATXS  OF 

ram  nsu  nui  xmrrLSD  "THAmuoxvnio  n 

PSSHAWAB" 

Ssc  207.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  o(  section  501(a),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed by  section  206  o(  this  Act,  o(  the  United 
States  In(ormation  and  Education  Ex- 
change Act  o(  1948  (22  U.aC.  1461(a)>- 

(1)  the  Director  o(  the  United  States  In- 
(ormation  Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  o(  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Thanks- 
giving in  Peshawar":  and 


(2)  upon  evldenoe  that  neesMsiy  UUtad 
States  rIghU  and  lleensea  havs  been  aacored 
MMJ  paid  for  by  the  perwwi  seeking  dameitle 
release  of  the  (Urn.  the  Admlnlstratar  shaU 
reimburse  the  Director  for  any  eipensws  of 
the  Agency  in  making  that  master  oopy 
available.  shaU  deposit  that  film  In  the  Na- 
tiooal Arehlvea  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  the  film  avallahle  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  DIreetor 
pursuant  to  this  seetkm  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  m 

If  not.  the  Clerii  will  designate  title 
ni. 

The  text  of  title  m  is  as  follows: 

TTIU:  m-BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTINO 

Sac.  301.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Board  (or  International  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorisaUon  Act,  Fiscal  Tears  1964  and 
1985". 

AUTHOXIZATIOM  OF  AFPKOPBIATIOin 

Ssc  302.  Subparagraph  (A)  o(  section 
8(aXl)  o(  the  Board  (or  International 
Broadcasting  Act  o(  1973  (22  U.8.C. 
2877(aXlXA))  to  amended  to  read  as  (ollows: 

"(A)  $120,140,000  (or  the  (Iscal  year  1983, 
$115,702,000  (or  the  (toeal  year  1984.  and 
$121,371,000  (or  the  (iscal  year  1985:  and". 

SALAST  or  THB  RTS/SL  FSBSHIBIR 

Ssc.  303.  (a)  The  Board  (or  International 
Broadcasting  Act  o(  1973  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereo(  the  (ollowing  new 
section: 

"SAUUIT  OF  THE  KPl/U.  PIlSniBR 

"Ssc.  12.  Funds  made  available  under  thto 
Act  to  the  RFE/RL,  Inc.  may  not  be  used 
(or  the  salary  o(  the  President  o(  RFE/RL, 
Inc,  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  o(  the  rate 
payable  (or  level  IV  o(  the  Executive  Sdbed- 
ule  under  section  5315  o(  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  thto  section 
applies  with  respect  to  (unds  used  (or  the 
salary  o(  any  President  o(  RFE/RL  Inc., 
who  to  appointed  a(ter  the  date  o(  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

Bfr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  biU  is 
being  considered  title  by  title,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  m? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
title  II.  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  return  to  title  n  of  the  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  must 
object  to  returning  to  title  H.  I  tried 
to  a»ea  up  this  bill  and  I  was  stopped. 
Now  that  we  have  passed  the  title,  the 
gentleman  wants  to  go  back. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 


fully  undentand.  I  was  here  on  the 
flow.  I  was  asked  as  a  oourtesy  to  go 
out  to  speak  in  the  haU  to  people  from 
the  White  Bouse  who  were  opposed  to 
my  amendment.  I  did  that  for  a 
second,  and  while  I  was  gone  tbe  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment  was 
elimtaiated. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  title  H?  I 
do  not  undekstand. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CoUwado.  My 
amendment  is  to  UUe  n.  It  relates  to 
the  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frmn 
Colorado? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
amendment  is.  and  I  Just  hesitate. 

Mr.  Chalifenan.  I  must  (rtiject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Are  there  amendmoits  to  UUe  m? 

The  Cleit  will  designate  title  IV. 

The  text  Of  tiUe  IV  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— INTER-AlfERICAN 
FOUNDATION 

SBOaTTRU 

Ssc.  401.  Thto  tiUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Inter-American  Foundstkm  Authorisation 
Act,  Fiscal  Tears  1984  and  1965". 

AViHOBikATioire  or  AmmnoATioHS 

Sac  402.  section  401(sX2)  of  the  Foreign 
Asstotance  Act  of  1969  (22  UB.C.  290f(sX2» 
to  amended  l|i  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "$12,0004)00  for  the  fiscal  year  1082  and 
$12,800,000  fbr  the  ftocal  year  1963"  and  in- 
serting In  Usu  thereof  "$16,000,000  for  the 
ftocal  year  1984)  and  $16,000,000  for  the 
ftocal  year  1685". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  tiUe  IV? 

The  Clert:  will  designate  title  V. 

The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  V>-THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

SHOSTTnU 

Ssc  501.  Thto  tiUe  may  be  dted  as  "The 
Asia  Foundation  Act". 

FiMDuras 
Sac  502.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Asia  Foundation,  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  incorporated  in  1954  in 
the  State  of  California,  has  long  been  active 
In  promotiag  Asian-American  friendship 
and  cooperation  and  in  lending  eneourage- 
moit  and  attistance  to  Asians  in  their  own 
e((orts  to  develop  more  open,  more  Just,  and 
more  democratic  sodetles; 

(2)  The  Atfa  Foundation's  commitment  to 
strmgthening  indigenous  Asian  InstitutitHis 
which  (urther  stable  national  development, 
constructive  social  change,  equitable  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  cooperaUve  international 
relatiouhips  to  (ully  consistent  with  and 
supportive  o(  long-term  United  States  Inter- 
ests in  Asia; 

(3)  The  Aiia  Foundation,  as  a  private  or- 
ganisation, to  able  to  conduct  programs  In 
leaponse  to  Asian  initiatives  that  would  be 
difficult  or  knpossible  for  an  official  United 
States  instrvmentaUty,  and  it  to  In  a  pod- 
tlon  in  Asia  to  respond  qulAly  and  flexibly 
to  meet  new  opportunltics: 

(4)  In  recognition  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  The  Asia  Foundation  to  long-range 
United  States  foreign  policy  interests,  the 
United  States  Oovemment  has,  throu^  a 


variety  of  agencies,  provided  financial  sup- 
port for  Tbe  Asia  Foundation:  and 

(1)  It  to  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  further  strengthening  of 
AsiSB-Ameriean  friendship  and  cooperation, 
to  TstaHiffh  a  more  permanent  mechanism 
for  United  States  Government  (Inandal 
support  (or  the  ongoing  actlrities  o(  The 
Asia  Foundatton.  while  preswving  the  inde- 
pendent character  o(  the  Foundation. 


io 


ASIA  FOUmtATIOS 


501.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  o(  State  shaU 
make  an  annual  grant  to  The  Asia  Founda- 
tioo  with  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  504.  Such  grante  shall  be  in  general 
sonport  of  the  Foundation's  programs  and 
operatloas.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
grants  pursuant  to  thto  section  shall  be  set 
forth  In  a  grant  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  The  Asia  Foundation. 

(b)  If  funds  made  available  to  The  Asia 
Foundation  pursuant  to  thto  title  or  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  provisi<m  of  law  are,  with 
the  pmnItT*""  o(  the  head  o(  the  Federal 
agency  »— ""g  the  (unds  available.  Invested 
by  the  Foundation  or  any  b(  Its  subgrantees 
pending  disbursement,  the  resulting  Interest 
to  not  required  to  be  depodted  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  K  that  interest  to  used  (or 
the  purposes  (or  which  the  (unds  were  made 
available. 

rUMUlRG 

Sac  504.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  o(  State 
$5,000,000  (or  the  (Iscal  year  1983, 
$10,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$10,000,000  (or  the  ftocal  year  1985  (or 
grants  to  The  Asia  Foundation  pursuant  to 
thto  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  V? 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  VI. 

The  text  of  title  VI  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI— NA*nONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACT 

SHOBT  TITLE 

Sac  601.  Thto  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act". 

BTABUSBMnT  OF  THE  HATIORAL  EHDOWMEMT 
FOR  DEIKKRACT 

Ssc  602.  (a)  There  to  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy (hereafter  in  thto  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Endowment"). 

(b)  The  Endowment  will  not  be  an  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  The  Endowment  shall  be  subject  to  the 
providons  of  this  title  and.  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  title,  to  the  Dtotrict  o( 
Columbia  N(mproflt  Corporation  Act. 

(d)  The  Endowment  shall  have  its  princi- 
pia  offices  In  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia.' 

PURTOSKS  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Ssc  603.  (a)  The  purposes  of  the  Endow- 
m«itare— 

(1)  to  encourage  free  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world  through  pri- 
vate sector  Initiatives,  including  activities 
which  promote  the  Individual  rights  and 
(reedoms.  Including  internationally  recog- 
nised human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, which  are  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  democratic  Institutions: 

(2)  to  facilitate  exchanges  between  United 
States  private  sector  groups  (espedally  the 
two  major  American  political  parties,  labor. 
and  business)  and  democratic  groups 
abroad: 


(3)  to  promote  United  States  nongovern- 
mental partidpatian,  espedally  through  tbe 
two  major  Amrriam  pdUtlcal  parties.  Isbor, 
buslnesB.  and  other  private  sector  gnopa.  In 
democratic  training  pragnms  and  demo- 
cratic institutiao-building  abroad: 

(4)  to  strengthen  democratic  electoral 
processes  sbroad  through  timely  measures 
In  cooperation  with  indigenous  demoeratie 
forces; 

(5)  to  support  the  partidpatian  of  the  two 
major  American  political  partiea,  labor, 
business,  and  other  United  States  private 
sector  groups  In  fostering  coopoation  with 
those  abroad  dedicated  to  the  cultural 
values,  institutions,  and  organisations  of 
demooatic  plur^Usm;  and 

(6)  to  encourage  the  establishmmt  and 
growth  of  democratic  development  In  a 
manner  ctmsistent  both  with  the  broad  con- 
cerns of  United  States  natiooal  Intoests 
and  with  the  spedfic  requirements  of  the 
democratic  groups  in  other  countries  which 
are  aided  by  programs  funded  by  the  En- 
dowment. 

(bXl)  The  Endowmmt  may  only  provide 
funding  for  programs  of  private  sectmr 
groups  and  may  not  carry  out  programs  di- 
rectly. 

(2)  The  Endowment  may  provide  funding 
only  for  programs  which  are  consistent  with 
the  pruposes  set  forth  in  thto  section. 

(c)  The  Endowment  and  its  grantees  shall 
be  subject  to  the  appropriate  oversight  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress. 

mCOKFOaATION  OF  THE  EHDOWMERT 

Ssc  6(M.  (a)  The  following  individuato 
shall  serve  as  Incorporators  of  the  Endow- 
ment and  shall  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  Endowment 
under  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act:  Honorable  Dante  B.  Fss- 
cell.  Honorable  Crharles  Percy,  Louto  E. 
Martin.  Sally  Shelton.  Olin  Robison.  John 
Richardson.  Jr..  Charles  T.  Manatt,  Polly 
Baca  Barragan,  Frank  Fahrenkopf.  Lane 
Kiricland.  Albert  Shanker.  William  Brock, 
cniarles  H.  Smith.  Jr..  Jay  Van  Andel,  and 
Mrs.  Legree  Daniels. 

(b)  The  Honorable  Dante  B.  FsaceU  shall 
serve  as  chairman  o(  the  incorporators  and 
as  Interim  chairman  of  the  EIndowment 
until  such  time  as  a  chairman  to  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  bylaws  of  the  Endow- 
ment. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec  605.  (a)  The  Endowment  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereafter  in 
thto  title  re(erred  to  as  the  •Board")  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members.  The  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shaU  be  the  incorporators 
designated  in  section  604;  and  thereafter  the 
Board  shall  be  self-perpetuating,  with  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  Endowment. 

(b)  Vacandes  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  their  membership  on  the 
Board,  be  deemed  to  be  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  SUtes.  They  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
engaged  in  duties  relating  to  such  meetings 
or  in  other  activlUes  of  the  Board  pursuant 
to  this  title,  be  entitled  (except  in  the  case 
of  m«nbers  of  the  Board  who  are  Members 
of  Congress  o#bf  fleers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States^Dovemment)  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
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of  ■okaManee.  CQual  to  that 

bv  aecttaB  ntS  of  tiUe  S.  United 

Code,  for  panona  in  tlie 

intannmanUy. 


ba 
<b) 


(a)  Tlia  chief  exaeotivaoffloer  of 
be  a  preaMent  ap- 
bgr  the  Board.  TtMt  laarident  of  the 
-    "     -    -    Bter  the  daily  oper- 
of  the  aiduarmeiit.  reporttng  to  the 
gukMtnea  and  proceduraa  to 
by  the  Board. 
The  bdovment  ahall  have  auch  other 
aa  the  Board  may  de- 


(e)  OfHeen  of  the  cndovnent  ahan  be  ap- 
pnintitd  on  aoeh  tema.  and  for  audi  terms 
or  at  the  plmimr  of  the  Board,  as  the 


(d)  Otftaia  of  the  Endowment  may  not 
receive  any  salary  or  other  eoBapcnaaUon 
traaa  any  aooroe  other  than  the  Buduwiueut 
dnrliw  the  pertod  of  their  employment  by 
the 


■ufnuair  ■sroax  or  •nam  amoi 
sac  Wl.  (a>  The  Corporation  shaU  have 
no  power  to  lame  any  sharea  of  stodt.  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

(b)  Ifo  part  of  the  asaeU  of  the  Corpora- 
tkm  ahaO  inure  to  the  beneflt  of  any 
m— ti»r  of  the  Board,  any  officer  or  em- 
l4oyee  of  the  Bhdowment.  or  any  other  indl- 
vidnaL  except  aa  salary  or  reaaonable  com- 
ifor^ 


AOBIT  or  THE  BaBowioon  Aim 
or  saaiarswca 


Sac.  WS.  <aXl)  The  accounts  of  the  En- 
dowmcBt  Shan  be  audited  annimlly  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  genoally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  Independent  Ucenaed  public 
accountanta  certified  or  Ucenaed  by  a  regu- 
latory authortty  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subittvlalan  of  the  United  States.  The  audita 
shaO  be  condaeted  at  the  irtaoe  or  places 
where  the  aeeounta  of  the  Endowment  are 
r>t<mmmMf  kcpt.  All  books,  aocounts.  ftnanrlal 
recordi.  reporta.  fllea.  and  aD  other  papers, 
thinv.  or  property  hekmgfng  to  w  in  use  by 
the  Endowment  and  neceasary  to  facilitate 
the  audita  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
petaon  or  pcisons  conducting  the  audits; 
and  fun  f aeflltiea  for  veiifylug  transactions 
with  any  aaaeta  hdd  by  depoaitories.  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shaU  be  af  f  (»ded  to 


such  person  or 

(3)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  Shan  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  AM.  The  audit  report 
ShaU  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  in- 
clude auch  atatcmenta  as  are  neceasary  to 
iMcatnt  fidrty  the  bidowment's  asaeta  and 
HniiHi^i—  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  ehangea  therein  during  the  year, 
supptamented  in  reaaonaWf  detafl  by  a 
statement  of  the  Endowment's  income  and 
a«IP«in—  during  the  year,  and  a  statement 
of  the  application  of  funds,  together  with 
the  independent  audltw's  opinion  of  those 


(bXl)  The  financial  tianaactiaaa  of  the 
Endowment  for  each  flacal  year  may  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
aoeordanoe  with  such  prindptea  and  proce- 
durea  and  under  audi  rulea  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  preacribed  by  the  ComptroUer 
Qeneral  of  the  United  Statea.  Any  such 
ShaU  be  conducted  at  the  place  at 
where  aooounta  of  the  Endowment 
are  '««*-^"t  kept.  The  repreaenUtivea  of 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shaU  have 
aeeeaa  to  aU  booka.  accounts,  records,  re- 


ports, fflea.  and  an  other  papeta.  thinsi.  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  uae  by  the  En- 
dowment pcrtataiing  to  ita  ttaiandal  tranaae- 
ttaM  and  neeeaaary  to  farimat^  the  audit; 
and  they  ahan  be  afforded  fuU  facOitleB  for 
verifying  tranaacttona  with  any  asaeta  hdd 
by  depodtoriea.  fiscal  agents,  and  eusto- 
diaiw.  AU  such  books,  aeeounta.  records,  re- 
ports. fUea.  papers,  and  property  of  the  En- 
dowment ahaU  remain  in  possession  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Endowment. 

<3)  A  report  of  eadi  such  audit  shaU  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shaU 
contain  such  commenta  and  information  as 
the  ComptroUer  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congreas  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  Endowment, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  be  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  ahaU  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
tranaactlon  or  undertaking  otaaervcd  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ComptroUer  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  oiade  without  authortty  of  law.  A  copy 
of  eadi  report  shaU  be  fumiahed  to  the 
Preaident  and  to  the  Endowment  at  the 
time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(cXl)  Bach  recipient  of  assistance  imder 
this  section  sbaU  keep  such  records  as  may 
be  reaaonably  necessary  to  fully  diadoae  the 
amount  and  the  dispodtion  by  sudi  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  coat  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
giv«i  or  uaed.  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  pcfftion  of  the  coat  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wiU  f  adUtate  an  ef  f  ec- 
Uve  audit. 

(2)  The  Endowment,  or  any  of  its  duly  au- 
thorised represenativea,  shaU  have  access 
for  the  purpoae  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papera.  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title.  The  Comp- 
troUo'  General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorised  representatives  shaU 
also  have  access  thereto  for  such  purpose. 

aXPOBT  TO  THX  CORGSXSS 

Sac  009.  Not  later  than  December  31,  of 
each  year,  the  Endowment  ahaU  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  f  iacal  year 
to  the  Preddent  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shaU  indude  a  compre- 
hendve  and  detaUed  report  of  the  Endow- 
ment's operations,  activities,  financial  condi- 
tion, and  aooomplishmenta  under  this  title 
and  may  indude  such  recommendations  as 
the  ftelowment  deems  appropriate.  The 
Board  monbers  and  officers  of  the  Endow- 
ment shaU  be  available  to  testify  before  ap- 
propriate commltteea  of  the  Congress  with 
reject  to  such  report,  the  report  of  any 
audit  made  by  the  ComptroUer  General  pur- 
suant to  section  608,  or  any  other  matter 
which  any  such  committee  may  determine. 

ruimntG  roa  the  KRSowiiKirr 
Sac.  610.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may  make 
granta  to  the  Endowment  with  f  imds  appro- 
iwlated  to  the  Agency  for  the  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  account 

(b)  Funds  80  granted  may  be  uaed  by  the 
Endowment  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of 
this  title,  and  otherwlae  applicable  limita- 
tions on  the  purpoaea  for  which  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Agoicy  may  be  uaed  shaU 
not  apply  to  funds  granted  to  the  Endow- 
ment. 


aiLocanoiiori 

Sac  611.  Of  the  amounta  made  avaUahie 

to  the  Endowment  for  each  of  the  flaoal 

years  1M4  and  INS  to  carry  out  programa 

in  furtherance  of  the  purpoaea  of  thia  Act— 

(1)  not  leaa  that  tS4MW.000  ahan  be  for  the 
Natkmal  Democratic  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs: 

(2)  not  leas  than  $5,000,000  ahaU  be  for 
the  National  Repubttcan  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs; 

(S)  not  leaa  than  $1SJOO.OOO  ahaU  be  for 
the  Free  Trade  Union  Inatltute;  and 

(4)  not  leaa  than  $2,600,000  ahaU  be  to  sup- 
port private  enterprise  development  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Chamber  Founder 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  UUe  VI? 


orvcBXD  BT  MB.  axoww  or 

COUMUBO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baoww  of  Col- 
orado:  On  page  26.  Une  1.  strike:  "TITLE 
VI— NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACT"  and  aU  that  foOow  through 
page  36.  Une  9. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  coUeagues.  title  VI  deals 
with  a  very  fine  Institution  called  the 
National  Endowment  for  Donocracy. 
It  is  a  new  idea  and  it  has  the  poten- 
tial to  do  a  number  of  things.  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  body  will  strong- 
ly identify  with  the  goals  that  are  set 
forth.  Most  of  us  will  be  comfortable 
with  the  goals  that  they  hope  to  ad- 
vance. 

I  rise  to  object  to  the  measure  and 
urge  this  body  to  reject  the  spending 
of  $31.3  million  in  that  effort  for  these 
reasons: 

First  of  all,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  cost.  Our  country  has  an  enor- 
mous deficit,  this  is  not  the  time  to  be 
adding  programs  of  this  kind. 

Second,  and  I  think  far  more  impor- 
tant. I  have  some  real  concerns  about 
this  country  taking  public  tax  money 
and  using  it  to  subsidise  the  Republi- 
can and  the  Democratic  Parties.  Our 
democracy  is  a  marvelous  system.  It  is 
one  that  is  tenuous.  It  is  one  that  has 
not  flowered  everywhere  in  the  world. 
To  subsidize  it  with  Federal  funds,  as 
this  attempts  to  do,  is  a  real  danger  to 
the  whole  concept  of  democracy  itself. 

True  enough,  our  purpose  is  to  ad- 
vance democracy,  but  when  you  begin 
to  have  the  political  parties  of  this 
coimtry  dependent  upon  public  dole, 
they  become  answerable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem with  subsidising  the  various  labor 
unions  in  their  activities,  not  that  they 
are  not  wortJby  enterprises,  not  that 
they  are  not  important,  not  that  they 
will  not  advance  some  important  goals, 
but  there  is  a  real  problem  on  making 
them  dependent  upon  public  funds 
and  making  them  eventually  become 
answerable  to  the  Government. 


Third.  I  am  very  coneemed  about 
the  impaci  this  has  on  the  United 
States  abroad.  I  would  freely  confess 
to  my  oolloagues  that  other  countries 
are  involved  in  activities  that  are 
somewhat  Mmilar  to  this  MIL  One  of 
the  thbogs  that  can  make  the  activities 
of  our  labor  imions  ovmeas  so  effec- 
tive in  speAioe  out  for  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  and  for  union  rights  is 
that  they  are  not  instruments  of  the 
Govemmeat  but  can  be  instruments  of 
American  woricers. 

To  make  the  political  parties  and 
the  labor  imions  and  the  others  that 
will  benefit  from  this  largess  instru- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  will 
help  to  destroy  their  effectiveness.  I 
am  all  for  their  involvemoit.  I  am  all 
for  their  stated  purpose.  I  am  all  for 
the  deveWment  of  democracy  over- 
seas, but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
This  is  a  way  that  will  hann  their  ef- 
f  ectivenesa^  harm  the  advancement  of 
democracy*  harm  the  speaking  out  for 
free  enterprise  by  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  instruments  that  we 
choose  to  subsidize. 

I  urge  this  body  to  reject  this  $31.3 
million  attempt  to  interject  the  Feder- 
al Government  into  the  private  sector. 
There  is  gieat  danger  for  the  future  of 
our  own  democracy  if  we  choose  these 
tools. 

Mr.  FASCEIili.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  glad  that  the  goitleman  sm>- 
ports  the  concepts  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  language  is  in  the  bill, 
and  I  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  certainly 
in  response  to  an  administration  initia- 
tive and  very  important.  It  has  strong 
bipartisan  support,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman^ 

I  need  to  clear  up,  however,  some 
statements  on  the  record.  One  is  that 
the  labor  institute  program  has  been 
an  ongoing  program  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  been  receiving  grants  from 
the  UJS.  Government  for  over  30  years 
that  I  know  of.  For  whatever  reasons, 
and  I  tliink  good  ones,  this  adminislxa- 
tion  wanted  to  show  that  allocation  of 
fluids  and  grants  to  American  labor  to 
be  part  of  Project  Democracy. 

We  agreed  with  that  in  the  commit- 
tee. We  think  that  was  a  wise  idea. 
And  we  also  agreed,  therefore,  because 
this  was  a  new  concept  tix  private  en- 
terprise through  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce with  their  institute,  that  they 
would  be  part  of  Project  Democracy  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  also  suggested. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  allocated 
even  more  money  than  the  administr^ 
tion  had  first  proposed  for  that  pur- 
pose becavse  we  think  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  show  to  the  world  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  labor  are  hand  in 
hand  in  supporting  overseas  the  con- 
cepts of  free  labor  unions,  private  en- 
terprise aad  market  eocmamy,  and  the 
th^gs  thait  we  all  believe  in. 


So  we  gave  strong  support  to  the  ad- 
mlnistratlon  on  this  matter. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  political 
parties.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  was  on  the  floor  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LAOOMABsmo)  reported  on  his 
recent  tr^  to  Latin  America  and  Ven- 
ecuela  and  other  places  where  they  ex- 
pli»«d  with  counterpart  groups  the 
c(moept  of  the  political  parties  engag- 
ing In  Project  Democracy  on  a  region- 
al basis.  He  reported  that  they  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  at  long  last  a  mecha- 
nism had  been  found  whereby  the  po- 
litical parties  of  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  undertake,  similarly 
to  the  political  parties  of  other  democ- 
racies, either  individually  or  collective- 
ly with  other  organizations,  as  this  re- 
gional concept  seeks  to  do,  the  fur- 
therance of  the  whole  idea  of  a  plural- 
istic political  process,  participation  by 
parties,  and  whatever  it  is  that  we  can 
contribute. 

We  think  that  is  a  very  encouraging 
sign.  In  no  way  does  it  indicate  that 
political  parties  domestically  will  in 
any  sense  draw  on  those  funds.  That  is 
why  there  are  separate  institutes  for 
that  purpose,  monitored  very  careful- 
ly. Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  other 
groups  and  organizations  who  have  al- 
ready indicated  valuable  ideas  for  the 
growth  and  the  encouragement  of 
democratic  institutions  abroad  imder 
Project  Democracy  which  we  think 
need  to  be  encouraged  and  nurtured. 
That  is  the  concept  in  here. 

If  title  VI  is  stricken  out.  as  the  gen- 
Ueman  suggests,  we  do  away  with  all 
of  that.  For  the  first  time  since  I  liave 
been  here,  28  years  in  the  Congress,  I 
had  the  golden  opportunity  to  sit  in  a 
committee  hearing  and  see  the  heads 
of  both  political  parties,  the  leader  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  and 
representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  private  sector  sit  down 
and  testify  on  behalf  of  the  program 
that  is  laid  out  in  titie  VI,  the  result  of 
a  Presidential  initiative,  and  a  thor- 
ough bipartisan  study.  They  were 
unanimously  behind  this. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern,  but  I  think  there  is  sufficient 
oversight  both  in  the  Congress  and 
otherwise  to  insure  that  the  gentle- 
man's concerns  will  be  thoroughly  an- 

SVf filled. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  having 
had  this  colloquy,  that  he  would  be 
willing  at  this  point  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Colorado. 

tax.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  his  remarks  and  I  think  he  is 
an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  goals 
thatlshare. 


It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  subgldlw 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
groups,  albeit  they  are  very  good 
groups,  is  a  problem.  Part  of  my  con- 
cern is  the  funding  aspect,  not  so 
much  the  institute. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  They  were  all  in  the 
budget,  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  w<Hd. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppoeiti<m  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  pnHWsal  is  the 
result  of  a  Iraigthy,  6-month  non- 
governmental research  study  by  two 
major  U.S.  political  parties,  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  by  labor  and  business— it  in- 
volved Democrats,  Republicans  liber- 
als, moderates  and  conservatives— to 
try  to  come  up  with  a  new  private 
sector  approach  that  will  foster  and 
strengthen  our  democratic  values  and 
institutions  abroad. 

Our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  batUe  of 
ideas  with  authoritarian  governments, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  better  ways  of 
highlighting  wliat  our  Nation  stands 
for.  The  Washington  Post  recoitly 
commented  in  an  editorial  aa  Aprfl  26, 
1983.  in  which  they  highlighted  "A 
Good  Way  to  Export  Democracy,"  and 
I  quote  from  the  last  portion  of  that 
editorial: 

But  it  is  even  more  right  and  necessary  to 
proceed.  The  eiulowment  the  sponsors  have 
in  mind  is  an  incremental  program  of  kmg- 
term  institution-buOdlng,  conducted  out  in 
the  open  and  run  not  by  government  offi- 
cials, but  rather  by  the  American  private 
sector  groups  themsdvea.  Eunvean  poUti- 
cal  parties  have  long  been  in  the  buaineas  of 
helping  their  foreign  compatriota  The 
record  of  effective  international  aeUvtty  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  by  many  private  founda- 
tions demonstrates  that  Americans  can 
engage  in  it  usefully,  too. 

D  1310 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  that  was 
sent  to  the  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  Democracy  Program  signed  by  Bill 
Brock  and  joined  in  by  Charles  T. 
BCanatt,  Lane  Kirkland.  and  Frank  J. 
Fahrenkopf ,  in  which  they  state,  and  I 
quote: 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
will  fund  recently-created  separate  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  party  Institutes  for 
IntemaUonal  Affairs,  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported Free  Trade  Union  Institute,  a  Center 
for  International  Private  Enterprise  which 
would  function  under  the  auspices  of  Uie 
National  Chamber  Foundation,  and  other 
grantees.  The  AFL-CIO  has  a  trade  record 
of  three  decades  of  providing  assistance  to 
democratic  trade  imionista  abroad,  and  the 
business  commtmity  has  begun  designing  ite 
Center  to  strengthen  such  international 
programs  with  ita  coimterparta  As  for  the 
party  Institutes,  we  note  the  Poet's  com- 
ment: "The  most  intriguing  of  these  pro- 
grams would  help  the  American  political 
parties  reach  out  to  their  democratic  allies 
abroad." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  initially  suggesting  this  pro- 
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poMl  when  he  woke  before  the  Pwlter 
tak  London  not  too  lone  mo.  I 

the   limlcn    of   tniilw— . 

labor,  and  the  poiltkal  puttee  who 
have  Joined  totetlm  In  this  effort, 
and  I  unte  my  ooileagues  to  rapport 
Project  Democraejr.  an  ktea  that  will 
not  only  h^  itrencthen  our  own  In- 
itttutioai  but  wfll  aln  preeent  them  In 
the  moat  fhvorable  Ui^t  idvoad.  Ao- 
conlta^y.  I  urge  my  coileaguce  to 
oppoae  the  Brown  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qneetlon  is  cm 
the  «i>«tMimiit  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ocdovado  (Mr.  Baowa). 

The  queayon  waa  taken,  and  the 
Chahmui  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ootewado.  I  demand 
a  leeotded  vote,  and  pendlnc  that.  I 
make  the  point  of  ordn  that  a  quorum 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quOTum  Is  not  preaent. 

The  Chair  announcee  that  pursuant 
to  dauae  a.  rule  T^nn.  he  wOl  vacate 
UiwxfulliiM  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  wfU  record  their  presence 
Iqr  eleetranlc  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

oisao 


<CT) 
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amlUi.DMinr 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  responded.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
ivesent.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
«»iii,  further  proceedings  under  the 
can  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busl- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  Hf""M<  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colnrado  (Mr.  Baown)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  194.  noes 
215.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  P<(4<haf"  for.  with  Mr.  Prensel  acainst 

Mr.  Batemmn  for.  with  Mr.  Prmnklin 
against. 

Messrs.  HOTER.  DONNELLY. 
CHANDLER.  LATTA.  LENT.  LEWIS 
of  California.  PASHATAN.  and 
THOBiAS  of  California  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
STNAR.  BCrs.  JOHNSON,  and  Messrs. 
WEAVER.  BARTLETT.  KINDNESS. 
ERDREICH.  PATTERSON.  FEI- 
GHAN.  VOLKMER.  LELAND.  COLE- 
MAN of  Texas.  WIRTH.  MCX)DY. 
MacKAY.  brown  of  CTalifomia. 
McCURDY.  WYDEN.  MORRISON  of 
Connecticut.  JONES  of  Oklahoma. 
STUMP.  EARLY.  CRMQ,  and 
HKh'NiilH  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

a  1350 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Bfr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
something  about  this  biU  that  I  think 
is  rather  important  and  unfortunately 
rather  unique.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee very  much  for  this. 

This  bill  contains  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  That  means  it  will  be 
up  to  date  come  September.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  very  few  authorizations 
around  here  that  will  be  enacted  on 
schedule,  most  of  the  authorizations 
now  being  proposed  for  enactment  are 
for  the  1984  fiscal  year  starting  In  Oc- 
tober. The  appropriations  proposal  for 
1984  was  presented  to  the  Congress  as 
required  by  the  Constitution  last  Jan- 
uary and  tliere  were  no  authorized 


guidelinea  In  place  upon  which  these 
propoaals  had  to  be  baaed.  If  the  au- 
thorintkm  fcnr  198S  li  not  enacted 
hefCHC  October  1.  the  Department 
doea  not  hkve  an  authortetion  to  go 
by  as  a  gwlellne.  They  can  send  up 
approprli^km  requests  baaed  upon 
imaginary  authortsationa  that  they 
are  asking  for  and  make  their  appro- 
platlons  baaed  on  a  program  that  does 
not  exist  wkA  that  is  a  principal  reason 
we  are  getting  Into  the  meas  we  are  in 
here  now. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florid  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  others  who  woited  on 
this  bill  f*r  putting  1965  iMWropria- 
tlons  into  this  bill  and  being  one  of 
the  few  proposals  to  be  on  time. 

Now  this  bill  also  contains  1983  au- 
thorizatlom.  It  is  too  late  for  1963  au- 
thorizations. Not  only  1961  authoriur 
tions.  but  1984  authortetlons  should 
have  been  enacted  last  September. 

Had  the  1984  authortetlon  been 
passed  by  last  October  1.  the  D^Mut- 
ment  submitting  appropriations  re- 
quests for  1984  would  have  had  to 
rabmit  the  request  based  upon  that 
authorization,  instead  of  some  phony 
request  bMcd  upon  an  imaginary  au- 
thorization they  are  requesting. 

So  this  bill  contains  a  very  impor- 
tant principle,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
very  few  that  really  is  on  time. 

Seventy-eeven  percent  of  the  apiHX>- 
prlation  bill  that  the  raboommittee  I 
chair  has  pending  is  not  reauthorized. 
Think  of  that.  77  percent  of  the 
money  in  (hat  bill  came  up  here  in  re- 
quests fnrtn  the  administration  with- 
out an  authorization.  Some  of  those 
programs  and  Departments  such  as 
the  Justice  Department  have  not  been 
authorized  for  2  years.  It  Is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  authorlstng  commit- 
tees. In  the  case  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  the  bUl  passed 
the  House;  but  It  was  not  passed  in  the 
Senate.  Dtaless  we  require  these  au- 
thorization bins  to  carry  1985  authori- 
zations this  year  and  to  get  at  least  up 
to  date,  we  are  never  going  to  catch 
up. 

Mr.  ZAdLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlelnan  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZKBUOCKL  I  thank  the  gentte- 
man  for  yielding. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  is  the  third  time  we  have 
had  a  2-y0ar  authorization.  As  I  stated 
In  earlier  debate,  this  is  certainly  the 
proper  wagr  for  the  CongreBS  to  oper- 
ate. It  gives  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee a  better  opportunity  for  over- 
sight and  cotainly  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  dealing  with  the  funding, 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  act  expedi- 
tiously and  under  the  guidelines  set 
forth  in  anthorizing  leglslatton 

I  thank  the  gentlenum  for  his  con- 
moits. 


omuD  ST  MR.  laowa  (» 

OOLCmABO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  ICr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bsowh  of  (^1- 
orado:  On  pace  27.  line  4.  strike  "eapedally 
the  two  major  American  political  parties." 
and  on  pace  27.  line  16,  strike  "the  two 
major  American  political  parties.". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  simply  strikes 
the  money  going  to  the  two  political 
parties.  My  feeling  is  that  it  Is  Inap- 
proivlate  for  us  to  use  taxpayer 
money  hi  that  regard. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  House'  time 
any  further  with  an  argument  on  that 
point.  I  think  It  Is  a  very  straightfor- 
ward issue.  Should  we  end  up  funding 
the  political  parties  In  this  manner? 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
amcaodment  and  save  the  money  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  BCr.  (Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  essential  that  po- 
litical parties  be  Involved  In  this  proc- 
ess. That  Is  what  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  initiative  is  all  about,  to 
bring  about  direct  relationships  be- 
twem  labor  and  private  sector  groups. 

Chairman  Fahrenkopf ,  the  Republi- 
can national  chairman,  when  he  w- 
peared  before  our  House  subcommit- 
tee on  this  measure  In  April  of  this 
year 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentteman  jrield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  fmn  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing now  in  the  context  of  domestic  op- 
erations by  the  political  parties  in  any 
sense.  The  language  of  the  legislation 
does  not  provide  any  funding  for  any 
domestic  operations  by  political  par- 
ties. We  are  talking  here  about  a  capa- 
bility overseas,  through  a  separate  or- 
ganteation  of  political  parties  in  an 
international  institute  in  both  cases. 
These  Institutes  would  give  them  a  ca- 
pability similar  to  what  other  political 
parties  now  have,  to  discuss,  to  meet. 
and  to  exchange  Ideas  on  the  processes 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  or 
a  democratic  form  of  government  or  a 
pluralistic  society  with  the  right  of  po- 
litical participation. 

We  are  not  talking  about  any  kind  of 
domestic  partidpatioiL 

Mr.  onMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  clarifying  the  extent  of  the  in- 
volvem«it  of  the  political  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  colleague's  ed- 
lfiGati<m.  permit  me  to  read  Republi- 
can Chairman  Fahrenkoprs  brief 
statonait  when  he  aweared  before 
our  subcommittee.  He  said: 

For  its  part  the  Republiean  Party  antici- 
pates and  supports  fully  the  creation  of  the 


Natkmal  Bidowment  for  Demoeraey  and  Its 
related  insUtutiooa.  We  bdieve  that  we  as 
RqHddlcans  have  a  mtssagc  tat  tlie  wotld. 
both  the  devdoped  and  nan.devdoped  re- 
giims.  We  stand  by  our  basic  principles  and 
phUoaophy  as  our  guide  to  the  vlrian  of  a 
better  Amolca  and  a  hieer  and  more  pros- 
perous woiid.  Where  appropriate  we  hope  to 
express  that  vision  abroad  whUe  at  the  same 
time  recognlzinc  tbat  ours  is  not  tbe  only 
voice  to  be  heard. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  support 
Project  Donocracy  and  to  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  EaCERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  jrield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  In  aU  reality  let  me 
say  to  the  gentieman  that  in  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  balance  budgets 
and  have  great  concern  for  the  tre- 
mendous deficits  that  we  are  experi- 
encing that  this  is  a  priority  that 
could  wait  a  year  or  two  until  we  are 
in  better  stuuDC. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentionan  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

BCr.  LACSOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  genUeman  for  his  statement  and 
that  of  the  genUeman  from  norida. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  perh^x 
the  most  Important  thing  In  this  bilL  I 
mentioned  In  my  remarks  in  general 
debate  that  the  genUeman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Babhis)  and  I,  representing 
our  political  parties  a  couple  of  we^s 
ago.  went  down  to  Venezuela  and  met 
with  our  counterparts  In  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  Venezuela. 
They  were  very  Interested  In  this  pro- 
gram. They  thought  it  could  be  very 
helpful  throughout  this  hemisphere, 
indeed,  throue^out  the  world.  The 
only  question  they  had  was.  "Why  are 
you  waiting  so  long  to  do  this?  Other 
coimtries  have  been  doing  it  for  a  long 
time.  The  West  Germans,  the  Rench. 
many  other  countries  are  doing  It 
now." 

And  as  the  genUeman  fran  New 
York  pointed  out.  this  is  something 
that  is  very,  very  high  on  the  agenda. 
very,  very  high  In  the  priorities  of 
both  of  oiu"  major  political  parties. 

I  would  hope  that  if  we  really  mean 
what  we  say.  and  I  am  sure  we  do. 
about  trying  to  create  and  build  de- 
mocracy, to  maintain  It  where  It 
exists,  to  help  it  along  in  places  like  El 
Salvador  where  It  is  off  to  a  slow,  but  I 
think  a  sure  start,  we  do  have  to  have 
this  kind  of  program,  this  kind  of  en- 
couragonent  and  certainly  with  not 
turning  down  the  funding  for  the 
AFL-CIO  and  for  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  private  industry  I  think  it  Is 
even  more  Important  that  the  political 
parties  be  reco^dzed  in  this  way  that 
this  worii  can  be  carried  on. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
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Mr.  lUTTKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thegenttaBMiyteld? 

Ui.  cnUfAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penncylvania. 

D  1400 

Mr.  RTTTBL  I  thank  the  goitleman 
f or  yleldlnc. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simidy  would  like  to 
point  out  that,  for  a  nation  that 
igwndi  $nO  hnUon  on  the  capacity  to 
destroy,  the  Idea  of  spending  $30  mfl- 
Uon  to  build  people's  capadty  to 
create  and  to  create  free  societies  Is  a 
dam  good  one.  and  I  submit  that  we 
have  waited  far  too  long  for  the  effort 

I  «sniwitMand  the  gentleman  aa  this 
program  and  the  administration  and 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
who  support  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Toik  (Mr. 
OiLMAM)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Oiuiah 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)        

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisoomdn.  Bir.  Za- 

BLOCXI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f<H- yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  program  is  to 
provide  democratic  training  programs 
and  donocratlc  instituti<Hi  building 
abroad?  And  the  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  democratic  electoral  proc- 
eases  abroad  through  timely  measures 
and  ooopoation  with  indigenous 
democratic  fences? 

So  the  question  is:  Do  we  want  coun- 
tries that  are  developing  donocrades 
to  be  fiir«-»^^  or  do  we  want  totalitar- 
ian governments  in  these  countries 
that  we  are  interested  In? 

Is  that  not  the  point? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  and  I  onnmend  the  gentleman 
tar  stressing  this  program's  objective. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  if  the  Mem- 
bers vote  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, they  will  be  supporting  totali- 
tarian, undemocratic,  nondemocratic 
countries. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  supportive  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fkom  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
carry  and  that  It  would  be  expanded  to 
take  out  the  AFL-CIO,  because  the 
last  time  they  sent  people  to  El  Salva- 
dor to  promote  donocracy.  they  were 
murdered,  and  the  government  still 
has  not  prosecuted  the  case. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  political  foundations 


In  West  Oermany.  which  now  collec- 
tively receive  over  $150  mfflim.  have 
been  enmed  In  a  democracy  program 
for  several  years.  We  have  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  okw- 
sltlon  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Laoomabsiiio) 
said  earlier.  I  had  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  gentleman 
tnm  California  (Mr.  LACOMAasnto) 
represented  the  Republican  Party  of 
the  United  States  in  recent  discussions 
with  political  leaders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  New  Yoik  (Mr. 
OiLMAH)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Babhxs  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mx.  Oiucam  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARNES.  As  I  was  sajring.  the 
gentleman  from  (California  (Mr.  Laco- 
•lAasiiio)  represented  the  Republican 
Party,  represented  Chairman  Fahren- 
kopf.  and  I  represented  Chairman 
Manatt  at  recent  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  political  parties  in  Cara- 
cas. Venezuela. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
(California  (Mr.  Laoomakshio)  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  the  questions  that 
we  were  asked  about  this  program  by 
our  friends  in  democratic  parties 
throughout  the  hemisphere  was  not. 
"Why  are  you  doing  this?  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it?"  The  questions  were, 
really.  "Why  have  you  not  done  this 
sooner?  Why  has  not  the  United 
States,  the  bastion  of  democracy  in 
the  world,  been  promoting  democracy 
through  contacts  with  friendly  politi- 
cal parties  around  the  world,  the  way 
the  Oermans  have  been  doing,  the 
French  and  others  have  been  doing 
quite  successfully?" 

It  is  far  past  time  that  our  coimtry 
undertakes  this  kind  of  effort. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  ttiat  this  has  the  total  support 
of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. I  talked  to  Chairman  Manatt 
about  this  Just  within  the  last  3  or  4 
days.  He  is  totally  supportive  of  this 
effort.  I  am  sure  if  he  were  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  he  would  urge 
all  Democrats.  Just  as  Chairman  Fah- 
renkopf  would  urge  all  Republicans,  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  that  has  gone 
into  this  program  already  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  as  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  It  is  important  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated  and  that  we  get  for- 
ward with  the  program. 


Mr.  onJCAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  and  his  rcmaita. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man tram  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gmUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  when  we  in  the  United  States 
talk  about  democracy,  we  tmderstand 
what  that  concept  means.  We  .have  a 
two-party  system.  We  have  had  it  for 
many,  many  hundreds  of  years.  We 
understand  not  only  the  terms  but  the 
practical  effect  But  when  you  talk 
about  democracy  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  do  not  imderstand  it  in  the 
same  way.  They  have  not  had  it.  Their 
education  has  not  been  such  that  they 
understand  it 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
think  what  we  have  here  is  really  an 
abuse  of  Judgment. 

Political  parties  are  not  govern- 
ments. I  think' everyone  in  this  room 
ought  to  understand  the  predicament 
that  this  society  of  oiu^  is  going  to  be 
placed  in.  If .  for  instance,  you  take  the 
Republlcfin  National  Chairman,  a  Sen- 
ator from  our  side  and,  let  us  say.  Sen- 
ator HxLMS  goes  and  says.  "Let's  give 
$100,000  or  $200,000  to  Mr.  D'Aubisson 
in  El  Salvador."  And  let  us  say  that 
someone  else  on  our  side  comes  and 
says.  "Let's  give  $100,000  or  $200,000 
to  Mr.  Duarte  in  El  Salvador." 

They  are  going  to  be  making  foreign 
policy  Judgments.  This  is  a  predica- 
ment that  our  national  chairmen 
should  not  be  placed  in. 

As  far  as  the  Venezuelan  model  that 
has  been  suggested  to  us,  does  anyone 
in  this  room  know  how  much  money 
Venezuela  spends  on  politics?  They 
spend  more  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  do  not  need  United 
States  money.  We  are  going  to  be  plac- 
ing ourselves  in  political  Jeopardy  in 
this  coimtry  by  identifyix«  with  one 
side  or  another  in  foreign  disputes. 
That  is  nutty. 

What  happens,  for  example,  if  the 
Republican  Party  gives  to  one  party  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  other  party 
wins  the  elections,  the  Republican 
Party  wins  here,  suddenly  you  have 
got  the  President  of  the  Republican 
Party  dealing  with  an  opponent  that 
he  tried  to  defeat.  That  is  nuts.  That 
is  why  we  have  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  relations.  We  should  not  be  get- 
ting involved  in  political  parties  in  for- 
eign countries.  At  least  we  should  not 
be  getting  involved  in  a  party-to-party 
sense. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do has  a  very  sensible  amendment.  I 
certainly  urge  its  adoption. 


Mi.  FA8CEU..  Mr.  Cbataman.  I 
move  to  alHke  the  requMte  mmber  of 
wards,  and  I  would  Juit  like  to  take  a 
short  ttang  to  apmk  In  oppoaltion  to 
the  amewknent 

I  have  Just  heard  the  worst  ease  sce- 
nario of  anything  I  have  ever  heard  In 
my  life,  la  terms  of  setting  up  straw 
mco.  searaB,  andconoem.  Audi  know 
they  are  aMous.  I  knofw  they  are  gen- 
uine, becaliae  I  know  my  eoUeague  on 
the  oomnMttee,  and  I  have  worked 
with  him  Dor  a  Icmg  time. 

But  for  his  scenario  to  actually 
occur,  yovi  would  have  to  aHume  that 
the  Congtess  has  given  up  an  over- 
sight. Tou  would  have  to  assume  that 
the  executive  branch,  whatever  admin- 
istration is  in  power,  has  no  oonoQ>t 
and  cares  less  about  what  Is  going  an, 
because  this  money  Is  not  automatic. 
It  has  to  be  budgeted.  It  has  to  go 
through  the  agency,  it  has  to  be  au- 
thorised. It  has  to  be  appropriated. 
And  there  is  continual  ovn^glit  It  as- 
sumes that  nobody  will  know  what  is 
hitfvenlns. 

In  other  words,  to  carry  out  the 
worst  case  scenario  whldi  was  Just 
presmted.  you  would  have  to  assume 
that  everybody  In  the  vrtiole  govern- 
mental process  in  the  United  States 
suddenly  went  bananas  and  closed 
down  everything  and  decided  to  go  off 
on  Uieir  own. 

I  submit^  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
inuMsslble  under  the  constraints  of 
our  own  Government  and  under  our 
sodety  as  we  know  it 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  FASC:ELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  very  much  concerned  about  this. 

Mr.  LEACJH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  Just  say  that  I  posonally  do 
not  know  of  any  expertise  that  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conmittees  have  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  FAflCELL.  Well.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  in  response  to  Just  that 
aqpect  I  Mn  not  sure  they  are  experts 
either.  But  they  represent  our  two 
major  political  parties  in  this  country. 
They  have  some  expertise.  They 
either  help  the  administration  get 
elected  or  they  help  the  administra- 
tion get  anelected.  They  have  some 
reason  for  being. 

I  Just  cannot  understand  why  any- 
body would  want  to  denigrate  either 
political  Oarty.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world,  but  I 
do  not  thiiik  that  both  political  parties 
are  totally!  composed  of  Idiots. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  on  that  point, 
the  next  paoblon  we  have  in  this  Issue 
is  that  dearly  there  is  going  to  be  an 
overhead  axpmae. 

What  tmstpena  If  the  DanocrmUc 
Party  takes  $1  million,  the  Republican 
Party  halfk  or  vice  versa?  You  have  got 


a  real  iwoblem  ttuxe  with  suddenly 
the  Congress  funding  mmey  for  four 
parties. 
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Beymd  that  we  have  the  issue  of 
overiiiht  The  gentleman  mmtloned 
that  Congress  will  have  oversight 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me 
that  a  Democratic  chairman  should 
have  overali^t  over  Ftank  Fahren- 
kcfif.  or  vice  versa?  I  mean,  we  are 
lo^ktaig  at  indivi<^ual  Judgments.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  these  pec^le  money, 
we  have  to  give  than  the  right  to 
expend  their  money.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  give  them  money,  then  we  do 
not  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  are  going  to  give 
them  the  right  to  expmd  the  money.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  within  the 
trameworic  of  the  guidelines  that  are 
laid  down  in  the  bill  and  only  for  the 
purpoaes  therein.  They  are  subject  to 
Internal  audit  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
ternal audit,  they  are  subject  to  OAO 
review,  and  they  are  subject  to  review 
by  Congress. 

If  they  do  not  want  to  do  that  they 
do  not  have  to  take  the  money.  If  the 
Oovemment.  any  administration,  does 
not  want  to  come  forward  with  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  budget,  they 
do  not  have  to  do  it.  This  is  not  auto- 
matic. If  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions does  not  want  to  appropriate  the 
money,  they  do  not  have  to  i4>propri- 
ate  the  money. 

I  think  we  have  plenty  of  safeguards 
in  It  and  I  can  draw  up  as  many  scare- 
crows as  anybody,  but  I  am  going  to 
assume  that,  despite  the  strong  spread 
In  the  difference  of  the  political  spec- 
trum which  is  obvious  in  this  House 
from  right  to  left,  there  is  a  majority 
of  reasonable  people  in  any  part  of  the 
political  spectrum  who  will  see  to  it 
that  this  thing  is  going  to  work  prop- 
erly for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  a  political  party. 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Certainly:  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  first  of  all,  that 
Bill  Brock,  when  he  was  national 
chairman  of  our  party,  went  over  to 
Europe  and  studied  the  Eluropean 
system  that  this  is  based  on.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  have  ever  had  any  con- 
tact with  members  of  the  CSerman 
Bundestag  or  the  parliaments  over 
there,  they  know  that  they  come  over 
here  or  meet  with  us  and  they  send 
people  to  be  able  to  discuss  foreign  af- 
fairs under  the  umbrella  of  organiza- 
tions like  this.  They  have  less  public 
hassle  because  of  it. 

If  we  want  to  put  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  pretend  that  foreign  affairs 
is  unimportant  then  vote  for  this 
amendment  But  if  Bill  Brock  was 


right,  and  if  President  Reagan,  iriio 
told  the  Parliament  In  England  when 
he  was  there,  that  this  Is  the  thing 
that  he  supports,  then  you  should 
forget  about  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  tnm.  Florida  (Mr.  Fascbx) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Colbiaii  of  Mis- 
souri and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
FASCELL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Our 
present  chairman  testified  in  f  avw  of 
this,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  Just 
pause  and  consider  exactly  the  effect 
of  the  amendment 

The  reason  we  are  having  trouble  in 
the  world  and  the  understanding  of 
the  American  people,  and  even  our 
own  political  parties  Is.  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  it  in  most  cases. 
I  hear  a  lot  of  opposition  coming  frtm 
people  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  has  this  before  them 
every  day-  The  rest  of  us  do  not  The 
rest  of  the  people  back  home  do  not 
The  local  and  State  officials  do  not 
have  the  opportimlty  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
knowing  all  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we 
vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ckilorado  (Mr.  Bbowh). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
(Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
i^peared  to  have  it. 

KSOOSIKDVOIK 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mx.  (Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  267.  noes 
136,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1831 
AYBS-267 


AkakM. 

Coats 

English 

Alborta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Erdreich 

Anderson 

CX>Uins 

Evans (lA) 

Andrews  (NO 

Conable 

Peighan 

Cooper 

Fiedler 

AnUlony 

Craig 

Fields 

Applegate 

Crane.  Daniel 

FUppo 

Archer 

Crane.  Philip 

Florio 

AuColn 

Crockett 

FtoglietU 

Barnard 

D'Amours 

Foley 

BarUett 

Daniel 

Foraytbe 

Bates 

Dannemeyer 

Frank 

BedeU 

Daschle 

Ftost 

Bereuter 

Daub 

Gaydos 

BeUiune 

Davis 

Oekas 

BevUl 

Dellums 

Gephardt 

Boehlert 

DeWine 

OUekman 

Boner 

Dicks 

Gore 

Bonior 

Donnelly 

Gradiaon 

Bordd 

Dorian 

Gramm 

Breauz 

Dowdy 

Green 

Brown  (CA) 

Downey 

Gregg 

Brown  (CO) 

Dreier 

Ouarini     - 

BroyhOl 

Duncan 

Hall  (Df  > 

Bryant 

Durbin 

HaU(OH> 

Burton 

Dwyo- 

Hall.Ralirii 

Byron 

Dyaon 

Hall.  Sam 

Carney 

Eekart 

TTawilltrtn 

Carper 

Edgar 

WMMinMTyhlnidt 

Carr 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hansen  (UT> 

CbandlCT 

Edwards  (CA) 

HarUn 

Chappie 

Edwards  (OK) 

HaiTiani 

Clay 

Emerson 

n«»i.iiM- 
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<CT> 


tOID) 
Uitt 

r<CA) 

Umtf  <WA)         Perfelni 
Porter 
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Rotarto 
Roc 
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<IL) 

(NC) 

(HT) 


Revtoal 


IfcCutdr  aehanier 

adbertinc 


MeOnth  Shup 

;  \|         Hon-iae 


MHriott 
MeKinney 


Moaktey 


Otaisfftdi 


Holt 


ManlM»(WA) 

IMMB 
NOWBk 

O'Brien 


Ob«r 
Ortli 


PUTii 

natajrmn 


Plekto 

PrtBS 

Piltciiard 


I  (MO) 


KHC) 


RlMldi 
Rttter 


I  (PL) 


Rati) 


LMrti(CA) 
LMrti(PL) 


[(LA) 


TWIoo 


(CA> 


TDRtMOl 

Ddin 

VandwAft 
Wanwn 
WbMt 


Wbltlv 


Wolf 

WUckt 

WyUB 


(IfT) 


HOTVOTlNO-» 

PnakUn 


Llojrd 
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PtrdCnf) 


Oimjr 

HanaendD) 

Butaett 

Beftcl 

Hubbvd 

Jeffordi 

JoaM(TN) 

Kolter 


ICavnmlw 

PMll 

PuneU 
Rcgnla 

WIIllaiM(OB) 
WliMn 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 

lir.  B^i"*""  (or.  with  Mr.  Frenel  ssmlnst. 
Ifr.    pn^"**"    for.    with    Mr.    Franklin 


BCnCVMT 


Mr.  DERRICK  and  Mr.  RUDD 
(dianged  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 

"no"  ^ 

Mevrs.       ALB08TA.       PERKINS. 

SCHUMER.  RICHARDSON.  STARK 

and    KIIDEE.    Ms.    FIEDLER,    and 

Messrs.  MAT8UI.  BEVILL.  BONIOR 

of  M******!*",   HERTEL  of  Michigan. 

AirAKA,  CARR.  and  LATTA  changed 

their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1430 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whit- 
Tsii  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  recognised  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  me  their 
attention? 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
problems  that  I  see  and  to  commend 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
2-year  authorisation  reonnmended  in 
thisbilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  commit- 
tee has  made  a  significant  forward 
step  by  its  acticm  for  good  legislation 
and  orderly  procedure. 

I  have  qwkoi  for  many  years  about 
the  advantages  of  S-year  or  multiyear 
authorinti<His.  I  know  in  recent  years, 
we  have  had  to  rely  to  a  great  extent 
on  continuing  resolutions.  One  of  the 
contributing  factors  has  been  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  annual  au- 
thorintion  bills  and  the  lack  of  en- 
acted authorlsatiras. 

A  ccmtinuing  resoluticm  is  a  hybrid. 
It  can  be  both  an  authorlntion  and  an 
fLppropriation. 

Of  course,  another  contributing 
factor  in  the  need  for  all  encompass- 


ing continuing  reaolutloiis  has  been 
the  delays  in  the  budget  resdutloas. 

But  if  you  do  not  have  an  anthoriMr 
tlon.  both  sides  of  every  oontroveny 
and  every  committee  wHl  oome  to  our 
committee  and  insist  their  aide  is 
going  to  win  out  and  that  their  side  Is 
right. 

So  I  am  saying  that  unlw  we  au- 
thorise for  a  or  more  yean,  esfdi  year 
it  will  be  more  difficult  tot  the  average 
legislative  committee  to  get  Its  bOk 
through  in  time  f w  us  to  bring  up  ap- 
propriations in  time  for  us  to  meet  our 
obligations  as  a  Coogreas  and  avoid  re- 
liance on  r^n<'-<""**«g  resolutlonB. 

I  say  again  that  eadi  side  in  contro- 
versy in  a  legislative  committee  thinks 
they  are  going  to  win  and  it  leaves  us 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  In  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  in  particular,  if 
there  is  no  authorisation,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  pressures  from  both  sides  to 
take  sides  on  the  issue. 

Talk  to  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  and  they  will  urge  you  to  pro- 
vide 2-year  authorisations  so  they  can 
do  some  forward  planning.  May  I  say 
to  you  that  right  now  in  the  executive 
branch  they  are  busy  wooing  on  198S 
appropriations,  next  year's  programs, 
when  we  have  not  even  got  many  1984 
authorisations  passed  yet. 

So  I  Just  hope  that  with  the  support 
of  the  leadnshlp  we  can  persuade  you. 
our  friends  on  the  legislative  commit- 
tees, to  authorise  for  2  years  at  a  time. 
We  want  guidelines.  We  want  the 
benefit  of  having  the  authorisations 
enacted  before  we  move  on  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  do  not  want  the  country 
looking  at  us  like  we  are  in  chaos. 

So  the  answer  to  it.  I  think,  is  the 
action  taken  by  this  committee— the 
multiyear  authorisation.  I  hope  more 
committees,  all  the  legislative  commit- 
tees, will  take  notice  of  this  action  and 
follow  suit.  If  so.  we  will  do  more  to 
straighten  out  the  operations  of  the 
Congress  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gmtleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  want  to  strongly  support  his  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  problem 
that  we  face,  both  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  authorising 
committees.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  it,  that  under  the  situation  we 
now  find  ourselves.  If  we  omtlnue  with 
the  annual  appropriation  process,  be- 
cause of  the  annual  authorisation 
process,  rather,  we  will  always  be 
behind.  The  very  dynamics  of  the 
budget  situation  the  way  it  Is  now,  we 
will  never  be  on  time.  We  wlU  always 
be  faced  with  the  problems  of  appro- 
priation bills  prior  to  authorisation 
bills  and  we  will  always  be  a  year 
behind. 


The  only  satisfactory  solutian  from 
an  authorising  standpoint  Is  the  one 
that  we  brttig  here  today.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, which  Is  a  1-year  authorlsatian 
bUL 

In  drdn*  to  complete  that  cycle,  I 
mli^t  say  to  the  chainnan.  that  Is  the 
reawm  I  ailEed  the  gentlMnan  to  yield, 
not  only  to  Indieate  my  agreement, 
but  to  say  ttiat  what  we  will  probably 
have  to  do  Is  come  in  next  year  with 
another  3-year  bOl  to  Just  one  time  get 
ahead  of  tiie  cyde.  If  we  can  once  do 
that,  this  trhole  process  will  fall  Into 
place.  If  we  (to  not  do  that,  we  are 
gtring  to  be  plagued  with  the  kind  of 
troubles  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Well.  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  he  has  oertataily  set  an  ex- 
cellent precedent  that  all  other  legisla- 
tive committees  should  follow,  and  I 
h<vewilL 

May  I  say,  we  welcome  authorisa- 
tions, beonise  it  makes  our  Job  far 
more  simple,  far  m<n«  effective,  and 
the  effect  on  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  will  be  tremendous  in 
that  they  wm  have  legislative  guid- 
ance for  forward  planning  for  future 
operations  and  future  budgets. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentieman  isrield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league.      I 

Mr.  MTCRa  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  can  get  the  suggestion 
across  to  the  Budget  Committee  where 
we  can  get  a  2-year  budget,  we  will 
have  it  wh^ped. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  frioid. 
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r  OFRisD  >T  MS.  nowii  or 

CiOUMUUlO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  off  eh*  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeat  offered  by  Mr.  Bsowir  of  Ool- 
(»ado:  On  pace  S8,  strike  Unas  1  ttarousb  4. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  it  a  technical  amendment.  It 
should  haile  been  Included  in  the  first 
amendnkoA.  All  it  does  is  remove  the 
reaervationB  of  the  money  for  the 
Democratic  and  Republiean  Parties. 
We  have  Already  voted  on  the  sub- 
stance of  this  issue. 

This  really  should  have  been  Includ- 
ed in  the  previous  amendment  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRdWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FAaCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  far  from  technical. 

The  first  amendment  simply  re- 
moved reference  out  of  the  statement 
of  purposes  with  respect  to  political 
parties. 

Now  what  the  guitleman  sedcs  to  do 
is  eliminate  the  earmarking. 


It  Is  one  thing  to  limit  the  political 
pwrUes  to  whatever  it  is  people  want  to 
limit  them  to.  It  Is  qulto  another  thing 
to  strike  out  the  earmarking  of  the 
funds  for  the  mogram. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  need 
to  do  Is  vote  this  ammdmoit  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  <rf  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  mis- 
lead the  body  in  any  way.  My  imiwes- 
sioo  was  when  we  voted  last  time  we 
voted  oo  the  issue  before  the  body  of 
whether  at  not  we  wanted  this  public 
funding  to  go  to  the  political  parties. 

The  dialrman.  of  course,  is  correct.  I 
do  not  mean  to  mislead  him  in  any 
way.  If  he  wiidies  a  vote  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  for  unanimous  oaa- 
sent.  I  really  was  trying  to  save  the 
time  of  the  body. 

This  amendment  simply  removes  the 
earmartdng  of  money  and  the  lan- 
guage simply  is  not  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion Ux  the  National  Democratic  Insti- 
tute for  International  Affairs  snd  not 
less  than  $5  mfllion  for  the  National 
Republican  Institute  for  International 
AffAirs. 

Mr.  FASCEUi.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield.  I  understand  the  gentieman's  in- 
tention. I  Just  simply  wanted  the 
record  to  be  (dear. 

I  think  our  colleagues  know  what 
they  are  voting  on  and  I  do  not  have 
to  eqdain  it  to  them.  But  I  Jiist 
wanted  the  re<x>rd  to  be  clear  that  the 
'first  amendment  simply  dealt  with  the 
ref ermoe  to  the  political  parties  and 
the  purposes  of  the  organizations. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  strike 
out  the  earmaridng  of  the  funds  which 
Is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

I  would  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
mifnd*pf^^' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  Chairman.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Browh). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBIUMUil  OmUD  BT  MX.  BTTBTOM 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Caialrman,  I 
offer  an  amenciment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BuxTom  On 
pace  34,  strike  out  line  22  snd  aU  that  fol- 
lowa  throush  line  9  on  page  35. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  we 
have  (nit  the  funds  for  the  HemocttXLc 
Institute  for  International  Affairs  and 
the  Republican  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  and  I  think  that  the 
Ree  Trade  Union  Institute  as  well  as 
the  National  Chamber  Foundation  will 
be  viewed  by  our  friends  around  the 
world  as  an  extension  of  an  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

While  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
them  being  involved  in  selling  democ- 
racy around  the  world  as  individual  in- 
stitotions,  I.  like  my  colleague,  who 
voted  to  cut  the  previous  funding,  feel 
like  it  is  iiqiroper  for  Federal  funds  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 


Vat  us  to  be  consistent  I  believe  that 
we  must  also  cut  the  funds  for  the 
Ftee  Ttade  Uhloo  Institute  as  well  as 
the  National  Chamber  Foundation.  I 
think  that  this  amendment  should 
pass  to  be  consistent  with  the  previous 
amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairm|n.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  it  Is  fun 
when  the  blood  begins  to  flow  to  let  it 
flow  freely.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
my  colleagues  undnstand  exactly 
what  this  ammdment  does  in  toms  of 
removing  the  earmarking. 

The  American  ftee  Labor  Institute, 
a  program  which  has  been  operating 
for  some  30  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  programs  speaking  for  the 
United  States  that  this  country  has. 
They  have  been  grantees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  a  kmg  period  of  time. 

They  are  grantees.  They  are  not  an 
arm  of  the  Govonment.  The  gentle- 
man is  incorrect.  They  are  totally  in- 
dependent. 

Mr.  BURTON.  WHl  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BURTON.  BCy  question  is:  If  the 
funds  of  UJS.  taxpayers  sre  used  snd 
we  sre  involved  in  some  kind  of  an 
action  some  place  in  the  world,  wheth- 
er it  is  the  Chamber  Foundation  or 
the  Labor  Institute,  would  that  not  be 
viewed  as  an  action  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Just  ss  though  it  were 
from  the  Republican  Institute  or  the 
Democratic  Institute  that  we  talked 
about  earlier? 

Mr.  FASCELL  It  might  be  viewed 
that  way  by  the  gentieman  who 
speaks,  and  that  is  unfortunate,  in  my 
Judgment.  I  suppose  that  overseas 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  look  at 
everything  and  assume  that  it  is  the 
UJS.  Government,  whether  it  is  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  a  university,  or  some 
other  institute. 

But  it  Just  so  happens  that  the 
Ameri(sn  Free  Labor  Institute  is  not  a 
governmental  agency.  It  has  been  op- 
erating a  long  time,  and  yes.  it  does 
get  funds  from  the  UJS.  Government. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

BCr.  FASCELL.  Not  right  now.  Let 
me  Just  finish  my  statement  The  gen- 
tleman has  had  his  shot. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  every- 
body understands  what  they  are 
voting  on  and  then  they  can  have 
their  field  clay.  If  you  want  to  knock 
out  the  money  for  labor,  that  is  fine, 
and  If  you  want  to  sacrif i(»  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  be(»uae  you  think 
you  are  getting  at  labor,  so  be  it. 
Those  are  the  politics  of  it.  Tou  can 
play  it  any  way  you  like. 

The  fact  is  you  will  be  destroying  an 
outstanding  program  under  the  Ameri- 
can Free  Labor  Institute. 

On  the  other  side,  the  administra- 
tion thought  it  would  be  valuable,  and 
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the  ooamtttee  tned  almoat  unani- 
moualy  that  tt  would  be  worthwhile  to 
have  a  atanflar  iiwtltute  for  the  private 
■eetor  and  the  free  enterpriae  concept. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  that  was  not 
an  eaay  thint  to  do  in  light  of  the 
number  of  people  who  said  that  we 
ihould  not  do  this  kind  of  thing.  But 
eventually  thdr  heattaney  waa  over- 
come beeauae  they  could  aee  the  bene- 
fit of  thia  of  enoouragement  of  a  pri- 
vate aeeUv  effort.  Including  the  free 
enterpriae  concept.  In  the  United 
Statea.  The  diatance  that  would 
remain  would  be  this:  that  the  organi- 
Httlona  Uiat  would  do  it  would  be  from 
the  private  sector,  yes.  the  private 
sectiv  institute  would  be  a  grantee  of 
the  TJB.  Government.  But  it  would  be 
a  grantee  at  arms'  loigth.  I  think  that 
makea  a  gnat,  big  difference. 
_vl  t^^w^  that  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  destroy  those  two  programs, 
(me  of  which  has  bem  in  operation  for 
30  years,  another  which  has  an  out- 
standing potential,  would  be  a  sheer 
disaster.  I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl  vote 
•gainst  the  amendment. 

Mr.    BURTON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BusTOii)  is  recogniKd  for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
pride  ourselves  as  being  consistent  in 
this  body,  at  least  most  of  the  time.  I 
believe  for  us  to  strike  the  funding  for 
the  Democratic  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  the  Republican  In- 
stitute for  International  Affairs  and 
leave  in  there  at  taxpayers'  expense 
funding  for  these  other  two  institutes 
is  completely  Inconsistait.  If  we  are 
going  to  strike  funding  for  the  first 
two  institutes  the  only  logical  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  strike  funding  f <»*  the 
latter  two  institutes  as  welL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  supportive 
of  both  the  Free  Trade  Union  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Chamber  Foun- 
dation and  I  support  their  efforts  to 
export  democracy  and  freedom.  While 
I  am  in  favor  of  these  organisations 
and  their  efforts  in  this  area,  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  be  using  our  tax  dollars 
to  achieve  their  goals  under  the  giiise 
of  private  organintions. 

I  view  thia  as  counterproductive  and 
believe  this  leads  to  the  view  that 
these  organisations  would  be  an  exten- 
tion  of  the  XJB.  Government  and  they 
would  then  poasibly  lose  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  would  be  far  superior  to  allow  the 
free  trade  unions  to  do  what  they  did 
in  Poland  to  help  Solidarity.  Had  they 
been  using  Fedoral  Government  funds 
it  would  have  looked  like  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  impnring  its  WiU  Upon 

Poland. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  a 
$900  bmion  deficit  for  this  year  alone. 
Fimdtng  theae  two  institutes  wDl  add 
$16J  million  in  new  expenditurea. 
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I  wholeheartedly  support  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  efforts  to  export 
freedom  and  democracy  around  the 
world,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  funding  private  organintions  with 
tax  dollars  to  do  it. 

Theae  organisations  should  use  pri- 
vate funds  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. They  WiU  then  be  viewed  as  con- 
cerned organisations  trying  to  pro- 
mote freedom  and  democracy  instead 
of  tools  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
our  adversaries  could  discredit. 

Bfr.  DC  L*  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
participate  in  the  debate  on  this  issue 
for  many  reasons.  One  is  that  I  have 
enough  problems  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture. 

But  the  previous  vote  and  this  vote 
that  will  be  coming  have  me  greatly 
concerned  because  I  have  been  pri- 
vately telling  my  colleague  from  Flori- 
da of  my  support  for  the  endeavor 
which  he  and  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunittee  have  initiated 
in  this  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  came  home  and 
almoet  everything  that  was  mentioned 
to  me  was  related  to  Central  America, 
to  what  is  happening  in  El  Salvador. 
Well.  I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  but  we 
may  have  lost  El  Salvador  20  years 
ago:  but  now  our  concern  is  are  we 
going  to  send  troops?  Are  we  going  to 
send  military  assistance?  This  is  the 
answer  to  that. 

We  could  be  saving  ourselves  tre- 
mendous headaches;  we  could  be 
saving  ourselves  millions  of  dollars;  we 
could  be  saving  lives  in  this  country,  if 
we  but  plant  a  small  seed  of  democrat- 
ic institutions,  of  appeiOing  from  an  ir- 
reqxHisible  government,  of,  yes.  union 
work,  chamber  of  commerce  work. 

What  this  is  intending  to  do  is  bring 
our  concept  of  200  years,  thank  God 
that  it  caught  200  years  ago.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  countries  25  years 
old,  40  years  old,  50  years  old.  where 
the  seed  did  not  q^rout  like  it  did  in 
our  country. 

The  other  camp  spends  $30  million 
in  1  numth.  in  one  country,  my  col- 
leagues. They  send  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers,  pharmacists,  all 
indoctrinated  In  their  philosophy, 
their  ideology.  It  pains  me  and  shames 
me  to  think  that  we  are  playing  here 
with  $30  million  that  could  save  count- 
less thousands  of  lives.  Our  system  for 
other  people  in  the  world;  let  the 
democratic  institutions  tell  it;  this  is  a 
mystery  to  them  how  we  can  differ  in 
our  country,  how  we  can  have  a  Re- 
publican President,  a  Democratic 
House,  a  Republican  Senate:  this  is 
the  mystery.  This  is  what  they  want 
explained.  How  can  you  make  it  woric? 
Well,  how  can  you  make  it  work  but 


send  the  petvle  who  make  It  work? 
Not  the  CIA.  not  the  bureaucrats,  not 
the  State  Department:  send  the  cham- 
ber of  ctmmieroe,  the  docttur,  the 
lawyer,  the  mgtaieer,  the  univoaity 
professor.  Do  not  let  the  CIA  diaseml- 
nate  what  democracy  ia.  Let  the 
people  who  make  it  woA  do  it  Here. 
$30  million:  $30  million:  they  spoid 
$30  million  in  one  country,  in  the  time 
we  blink  an  eye.  So.  please.  I  know 
there  are  other  amendments  to  come, 
but  let  me  tell  you  from  one  who  haa 
been  there,  from  one  who  talks  to 
them,  frran  one  who  talks  to  them  in 
their  language,  the  mystery  to  them  is 
how  does  this  American  system  work? 
I  say  teach  than,  let  than  know  by 
the  people  who  are  making  it  work. 

All  we  are  doing  is  giving  than  a  few 
dollars,  a  few  dollars  to  assist  them  in 
that  effort. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ox  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
salute  the  gentionan  for  the  remarks 
he  has  made.  They  are  right  on  target. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  the  glory  of  this 
country  is  that  it  gives  the  Ue  to  the 
Bfarxist  theory  that  labor  and  man- 
agement are  in  a  class  struggle,  when 
both  of  those  important  elements  of 
our  society  and  our  ec(m<Hny  and  poUt- 
ical  system  can  motk.  together  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  a  free  democracy  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  being 
beselKed  by  Marxism  and  Marxist 
dogma  that  the  daas  struggle  is  the 
only  way  for  progress. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
these  private  agencies  of  l>oth  labor 
and  management  present  a  common 
front  and  q>read  the  message  that  de- 
mocracy and  capitalism  worit  together 
hand  in  hand  to  elevate  the  improve- 
ment and  change. 

I  think  this  amendment,  though 
weU-intentioned.  is  wrong  and  moves 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edwasds  of  Okla- 
homa and  by  unanimous  request.  Mr. 
DB  LA  Gaxza  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentionan  yield? 

Bftr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  genUeman 
on  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  very 
weU  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
and  I  sympi^hixe  with  the  motives 
that  prompted  the  Member  to  offer 
this  amendment.  But  it  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

Labor  imlons  in  iwrticular  have  been 
very  staunch  and  effective  advocates 
of  freedom  in  opposition  to  interna- 
tional communism  around  the  world. 
In  the  international  arena,  organised 
labor  has  been  an  effective  ally  of  ev- 


erything tiiat  we  an  tririiig  to  do  to 
protect  the  aeeurtty  of  this  country 
and  our  alllea. 

I  understand  the  gentlwnan'a  frua- 
tratkm.  but  I  believe  if  you  are  reaUy 
oonoemed  tobout  the  miread  of  interna- 
tional <<nit»w""<«»»»  thia  amendment 
would  be  obunterproduettve  and  I  urge 
ita  defeat. 

I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  onACAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleuian  yldd? 

Mr.  OB  Li|  GARZA.  I  yldd  to  the  goi- 
tteman. 

Mr.  GItMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  raMng  thia  issue  on 
the  floor  and  stresslnff  the  importance 
of  bringing  home  to  tliose  areas  where 
they  do  ndt  have  an  understanding  of 
democracy  the  important  pilndidea 
that  we  admire  so  mueh  here  and 
adhere  to.  What  better  way  to  do  thia. 
than  through  a  partnership  of  busl- 
neas  and  labor  wwUng  togetber  to 
stress  the  important  aspects  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  I  urge  my  ool- 
leaguea  to  vote  in  oppoattlon  to  the 
amendment  and  to  h^  foster  a  very 
important  foreign  policy  initiative 
tlut  has  been  started  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  ine  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  OB  LA  GARZA.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  Thank  the 
gentienuui 

Mr.  Chadrman.  I  commend  him  <m 
his  statement  also.  It  seems  to  me  aU 
we  have  to  do  Is  look  to  a  country  that 
we  are  very  much  interested  in  now.  El 
Salvador,  u>  see  what  the  Ftee  Labor 
Institute  <|an  do  and  haa  been  doing, 
against  tranendous  odds,  by  the  way. 

Several  of  their  people  were  mur- 
dered in  c^ld  blood  not  long  ago.  That 
did  not  digcourage  them.  They  stayed 
with  it.  I  daresay  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Free  Labtn-  Institute  and  their  ac- 
tivities in  El  Salvador,  that  country 
mii^t  weU  have  already  f aUen  to  the 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Laooiiaksiiio  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  db  la 
Gasza  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditioDal  minute.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Wm  the  gen- 
Ueman ]Md  to  me? 

Mr.  DB  U  GAR2SA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 


ICr.  KXMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
lentlcman  yield? 
Mr.  xm  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 


Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Thiey  were 
the  ones  Vho  by  organiaing  the  Oom- 
pesinos  were  able  to  persuade  the  con- 
stituent amemhly  to  extend  the  agrari- 
an ntf orm  law. 

I  think  they  have  done  good  work 
there  and  In  lots  of  other  placea.  I  am 
cert^nly  not  saying  that  beeauae  they 
support  me  or  I  support  them,  otha- 
wlae.  Tou  can  look  at  my  voting 
record.  But  I  tUnk  in  thia  caae  they 
are  rli^t.  They  deaerve  our  continued 
support.  Tliey  have  had  it  before. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  genUeman  for  his 
statement  and  aasorlatie  myself  with 
faJs  remaika.  This  very  debate  is  an  ex- 
odlent  example  of  democracy  at  worlL. 
These  are  conservatives  and  liberals 
on  both  sides  of  this  debate.  So.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  really  Judge  this  as 
an  issue  of  ideological  divisicm.  But 
Just  from  the  standpoint  of  our  demo- 
cratic instituticms,  if  labor  In  the 
Uhtted  States  Is  as  conservative  a 
movement  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
meroe  and  should  not  be  criticized  for 
being  part  of  this  project.  Indeed  the 
AFIr<nO  is  integral  to  the  success  of 
this  overaU  i»oJect  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leaguea  can  put  aside  whatever  differ- 
ences they  may  have  with  labor  in 
general  and  ddFeat  this  amendmoit. 
We  should  be  grateful  for  labor  in  this 
oountiT,  as  it  is  a  bastion  of  anUcom- 
munism  and  patriotic  free  enterprise 
and  is  uniqudy  qualified  to  help 
expand  donocracy  in  a  world  looking 
for  hope  and  light  of  freedom. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Livihcstoh  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  i«  la 
Oabza  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional  minutes.) 

Mr.  KEIffP.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  in  this  country,  with 
theae  two  donocraUc  institutions, 
labor  and  business,  whatever  faults  we 
mifl^t  find  with  them  on  different 
issues,  they  are  institutions  which  can 
be  effective  in  helping  spread  demo- 
cratic principles  so  eloquently  testified 
to  by  the  genUeman  in  the  welL  I 
voted  no  on  the  previous  amendment 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  no  again  and 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  send  a  signal  to  the 
people  of  the  world  who  yeam  for  free 
enterprise  and  free  labor  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  give 
speeches  In  support  of  democracy, 
human  rights,  and  movements  such  as 
Solidarity  in  Poland  and  democracy  in 
Ooitral  America  or  wherever. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gentionan  yield? 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. * 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gien- 
Ueman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
genUeman  on  his  stand. 

It  was  my  observation  when  I  was  in 
El  Salvador  to  observe  those  elections 
a  year  ago  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive institutions  down  there  was  in 
fact  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. If  we  lose  the  votes  of  labor  in 
El  Salvador,  we  wiU  lose  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  yield  to  the  genUeman  (Mr. 
Bboomfzxld). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  congratiUate  the  gen- 


tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  bb  la  Oabza) 
on  his  statement  and  Join  him  in  hla 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman      from      Indiana      (Mr. 

BUKTOH). 

I  think  it  is  tanportant  Uwt  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  efforts  of  labor 
organlzati<ms  such  as  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  lAbor  Development 
which  has  woriwd  so  effectively  in 
promoting  donocracy  and  combating 
communism  in  Latin  America,  whUe 
similar  institutes  woi^  toward  the 
same  objectives  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  advocates  of  communism  are  un- 
tiring in  their  zeal  to  spread  caoaaxx- 
nism  throughout  the  globe.  If  .we  want 
our  chttdren  to  Uve  In  freedom,  we 
must  be  untiring  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote democracy  and  combat  the 
q>read  of  communism.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  amendment  and 
smvort  retaining  funds  to  prmnote  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  great  concern  Is  that  we  can  undo 
here  what  can  save  us  counUess  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars,  can  save  counUess 
lives  and  actually  we  are  making  de- 
mocracy woilL.  What  the  Constitution 
has;  we  are  doing  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing.  To  undo  it  with  a 
vote,  emotionally  for  or  against  labor, 
for  or  against  chambers  of  commerce, 
is  not  the  way  to  make  the  system 
woiIl  I  would  hope  you  would  vote 
against  this  amendment  and  other 
amoidments  which  soui^t  to  undo 
the  great  seed  that  this  committee  and 
its  members  are  trying  to  plant,  to 
bring  to  other  coimtries  that  which 
the  good  Lord  has  blessed  us  with  for 
over  200  years. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  caiair- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wOl  not  take  near 
that  amount  of  time.  I  would  Just  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
share  the  sentiments  that  have  beoi 
voiced  about  the  strong  value  for  the 
Free  Trade  Union  Institute.  I  would 
certainly  echo  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  that  they  have  done 
some  fine  work  in  the  past.  I  beUeve 
that.  I  share  that.  I  endorse  that. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  not  had 
this  subsidy.  We  have  had  help  to 
them  before,  but  they  have  done  that 
fine  work  without  ttils  program.  This 
is  a  new  program.  The  woric  we  have 
talked  about  has  been  done  without 
this  program. 

I  think  the  point  is  where  we  spend 
American  dollars.  How  they  are  liest 
spent.  Is  it  appropriate  to  subsidize 
the  chamlier  of  commerce  and  the 
unions  In  their  efforts,  be  they  good  or 
bad. 

I  would  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  speaks 
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to  our  flnTi******  inolriOBi.  but  more  im- 
ptrntrnMOy  than  tbat,  it  nMOks  to  the 
efUcMy  of  wii>w*i««*^  these  croups  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  JACOB&  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike   the   requisite   number   of 
and  I  rise  In  suiiport  of  the 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  the 
time  has  eome  to  inject  some  history 
into  this  historic  debate. 

We  f oui^t  World  War  I  to  make  the 
worid  safe  for  democracy.  Oh  what  a 
kmly  war.  That  was  pretty  expensive. 
It  cost  more  than  IM  mllliro. 

The  most  recent  time  I  know  of 
when  the  UJB.  taxpayers  were  forced 
to  put  up  money  for  this  kind  of  activi- 
ty was  durlnc  the  tenure  of  our  late 
ooUeatue.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  when 
a  Tf^n  name  O.  David  Sdilne  and  an- 
other man  named  Roy  Cohn  trapsed 
around  Kurope  using  17.8.  tax  dollars 
to  TttsM^**  what  they  in  their  day 
called  a  demlf orm.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  ccwnmiform. 

Now  here  we  go  again.  A  foundation 
on  democracy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  go 
to  El  Salvadtv.  a  couple  of  Junketeers. 
step  out  on  the  battlefields,  the  sol- 
diers on  both  sides  will  lay  down  their 
guns  snd  listen  to  a  few  American 
speeches.  And  we  can  Insert  democra- 
cy into  El  Salvador. 

Well.  I  suppose  you  could  sum  up 
this  legislation  very  simply:  What  this 
country  needs  is  a  good  $60  million 
Junket 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  take  1 
minute  to  say  that  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  served  on  the  committee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  can 
say  that  we  are  going  to  spend  some 
$250  bmion  in  defmse  this  year,  but 
the  most  powerful  weaptm  in  our  arse- 
nal, if  we  really  believe  it.  is  the  idea 

OX  ft^60QOOA* 

Now  we  have  $30  million  and  people 
get  up  and  say  we  are  going  to  do 
something  with  our  deficits,  we  are 
going  to  do  swnH**h*g  with  our  budget 
because  we  are  going  to  save  $30  mil- 
lion. 

This  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  we 
have,  an  idea.  An  idea  Is  devine.  And  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  stand  behind 
what  we  believe  in.  the  principles  of 
democracy,  then  I  think  we  can  close 
up  shop  here. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  stand 
behind  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  all  of  the  other  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation,  be- 
cause It  1>  the  best  investment  we  can 
make  for  America,  not  only  today,  but 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Boaxoii). 

The  amenknent  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
Its? 


If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Conunlt- 
tee  rises. 

Aocwdlngly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  ^waker.  having  resumed  the 
dtatr,  Mr.  Suom.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJl.  291S)  to  author- 
ise api»t4»rlations  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  United  States  Inf<Hmati(m 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  Inter-American 
n>undation.  and  the  Asia  Foundation, 
to  estaUish  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
198.  he  reported  the  bill  bade  to  the 
House  wttb  sundry  amendmoits 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.         

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  <m  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  passed,  snd  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO    THE    CLERK    TO 
MAKE    CORRECTIONS     IN    EN- 
0R06SMENT  OF  HJl.  2915.  DE- 
PARTMENT     OF      STATE      AU- 
THORIZATION      ACT.       FISCAL 
TEARS  1984  AND  1985 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that.  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  HJl.  2916.  the 
Cleik  be  authorised  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross  refer- 
ences and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  ss  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HJl.  1590.  EMERGEN- 
CY FOOD  ASSISTANCE  AND 
COMMODITT  DISTRIBUTION 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  %>eaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolutcm  207  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RsiLMT 
JtetolM^  That  St  aoy  time  after  tbe  adop- 
tion of  this  nsolutlan  the  Speaker  may. 
punuant  to  dauee  Kb)  of  rule  ssiii.  de- 
daie  the  House  nmOnd  into  the  Oonunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tbe  oofwiderstlan  of  the  bm  (HJl. 
ISM)  to  provide  emovency  food  saletanoe 
to  low-lnoaeM  snd  unemployed  petioai  and 
to  tmprove  the  commodity  dtatrfbutkm.pro- 


and  the  fint  raadtag  of  the  MD  abaU 
be  dhpenaed  with.  An  po«ats  of  ofdar 
acatiMt  the  conrideiatlan  of  the  un  for  fail- 
ure to  coovily  with  the  proviiianB  of  aeetlan 
MMaXl)  of  the  Oongra«i<msl  Budget  Aet 
of  1BT4  (Publk  Law  n-U4)  are  hereby 
waived.  After  scneral  debate,  wbieb  disD  be 
confined  to  tbe  bOI  and  diall  eoottnoe  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  ehalman  and  ranktaig 
minority  member  of  tbe  Oonmlttee  on  Agri- 
culture, tbe  bai  ahall  be  oooaldered  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
■ball  be  In  order  to  conrider  tbe  amendmeat 
In  tbe  nature  of  a  nibatttute  reeammended 
by  tbe  Coaunittee  on  Agiteulture  now  print- 
ed In  tbe  bOl  ae  an  orlsinal  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  tbe  fbre-mlnute 
rule.  mOx  aeetlon  of  aald  substitute  sbaU  be 
couidered  as  baring  been  read,  and  all 
polnte  of  <Hder  asalnst  aald  mbatttute  for 
taOan  to  comply  with  tbe  prorialooe  of 
dauae  5.  rule  ZXI  and  aeetlon  SOWaXl)  of 
tbe  Consreariooal  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Publle  Law  9S-444)  are  hereby  waived.  It 
ahall  be  in  order  to  consider  tbe  amendment 
to  aald  substitute  printed  on  page  XMSO  of 
the  CSootrearional  Record  of  May  n.  19es 
by  Representative  de  la  Oarm  of  TSsaa,  and 
all  polnta  of  order  anilm^  aald  amendoient 
for  faOure  to  comply  with  the  prorialona  of 
clauae  5.  rule  ZXI  and  seetlon  aOKaXl)  of 
the  Consreeatonal  Budget  Aet  of  1974 
(Public  Law  9S-344)  are  hocby  waived.  At 
tbe  ccHiclualon  of  tbe  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
riae  and  report  tbe  bill  to  tbe  Houee  with 
aueb  amendments  aa  may  bave  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  aeparate 
vote  In  tbe  Hooae  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed In  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  subatltute.  The  i»erioua  quea- 
tion  ahall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendmenta  thereto  to  final  paa- 
aase  without  intervtnlns  motion  except  (me 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  Inatnie- 
tions. 

D  1510 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina).  The  gentle- 
man fn»n  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nised for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Tatlob), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  207 
prorides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
1590,  the  Emergency  Food  Assistsnoe 
and  Commodity  Distribution  Act  of 
1983.  The  resolution  allows  1  hour  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  is  an  open 
rule,  allowing  any  germane  amoid- 
ment  to  be  offered  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  At  the  conduslfm  of  the  bill's 
conrideratlon  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions  would  be 
In  order. 

The  rule  makes  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute in  order  for  amoidment  purposes, 
and  provides  that  the  substitute  be 
read  by  titles,  rather  than  by  sections. 
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in  <»der  to  facilitate  the  ameBdment 
prooeas.  The  resolution  watves  polnta 
or  order  afalnst  cnnalilrrattoa  of  the 
bOl  for  faOlire  to  oompiy  with  seetton 
108(aXl)  ot  the  OangrsHlonal  Bodtoet 
Aet  of  1974.  and  also  watves  points  of 
order  agalDgt  conaMsratlop  of  the 
committee  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  wlCh  clause  6.  rale  ZXI  and 
section  103(aXl>  of  the  Bud«et  Aet 

Section  a0S(aXl)  of  the  Budget  Act 
iMohlUts  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure iKovidIng  new  budget  autboitty 
for  a  fiscal  year  before  the  adoptkm  of 
the  flFst  budget  resolution  for  that 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  authority  oon- 
tataied  in  HJl.  1590  and  the  oommlttee 
amendment  fall  within  the  spending 
limits  of  Hbuse  Concurrent  Resolution 
91  and  Senate  CaaeaxrvA  Resolution 
27  the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
budget  resolutions.  However,  the 
budget  auttKVity  in  both  the  bill  and 
the  substitute  are  in  technical  viola- 
tion of  section  30S(aXl)  sinee  thecon- 
f erence  report  (m  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed. 

In  addition,  certain  provisions  in  the 
committee  amautanent  require  the 
Secretary  Of  Agriculture  to  use  funds 
of  the  Coiamodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  pay  the  costs  of  initial  processing 
and  p^fr»f«"g  of  commodltlea  and  to 
reimburse  State  agendea  for  certain 
costs  they  might  incur  in  handling 
food  commodities.  This  ooostltutes  an 
apiwopriatton  \n  an  authorisation  bOl 
and  therefore  requirea  a  waiver  of 
dlause  5.  ntie  ZZL 

Finally,  the  rule  also  makes  in  order 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
waives  points  of  ord»  pursuant  to 
clause  5,  rule  ZXI  and  section 
S03(aXl)  o(  the  Budget  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJt  1590  is  designed 
to  estahliih  a  system  of  oommodi^ 
distribution  to  address  the  critical  nu- 
tritional needs  of  indivldualB  all  ovw 
the  country  affected  by  hi^  unem- 
ployment and  persistence  of  poverty. 
Through  a  netwoik  of  State  and  local 
government  agencies  as  well  as  private 
hunger  relef  centers.  HJt  1590  would 
attempt  to  meet  a  serious  nutritional 
need  through  Uie  distribution  of 
excess  Ciunmodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks.  This  measure  will  not  perma- 
nently authorise  an  addition  to  other 
Federal  food  aid  programs.  Rather, 
HJl.  1590  is  intended  to  reqwnd  to 
the  emergency  created  by  the  current 
economic  trbds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
allow  its  considnation  by  adopting 
House  RedDlutlon  207. 

Mr.  TAtLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^Tcaker.  House  Restdution  207 
is  an  open  rule  under  irtiieh  the  House 
will  cnudder  legislatlnn  to  provide 
emergency  food  aaristanoe  to  low- 
inooBM  and  unemsdoyed  persons  and 
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to  improve  the  commodity  distribution 


The  rule  watves  the  point  of  order 
that  would  otherwise  lie  sgainst  am- 
sideratlan  of  the  bill.  HJt  1590.  for 
faflure  to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act 
Tbe  waiver  in  this  instance  is  of  sec- 
tion 80S(aXl)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
whldi  requires  adoption  of  the  first 
budget  resolutlcm  prior  to  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority.  This  hill  pro- 
vides new  budget  auUunity,  and  the 
Congress  has  not  yet  adtvted  a  budget 
residution.  so  this  waiver  is  necessary 
for  floor  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ^Doalcer,  the  rule  makes  m  order 
a  oommlttee  amendment  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  now  printed  in 
the  bOl.  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  tmder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  The  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  read  for  amendment  by 
sections,  with  each  section  considered 
as  read. 

A  waiver  of  section  303(aXl)  is  also 
Iffovided  for  the  ocHnmittee  amend- 
ment again  because  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  adopted  our  first  budget  reso- 
lution snd  the  committee  ammdment 
provides  new  budget  authority.  In  ad- 
dition, the  rule  waives  (dause  5,  of  rule 
•gTTf  against  the  committee  substitute. 
This  waiver  is  provided  because  scnne 
provisions  of  the  committee  smend- 
ment  may  constitute  im>ropriations  in 
a  legislative  bilL 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
mmt  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
aa  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  form 
T«xas  (Mr.  i»  la  Gabza).  His  amend- 
ment was  printed  in  the  Cohgressioh- 
AL  RaooBD  of  May  23,  and  it  will  be  of- 
foed  to  the  substitute  reported  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  e^Dcaker,  the  rule  also  provides 
the  necessary  waivers  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  of  clause  5,  of  rule  XXL  for 
the  gentleman's  amendmmt.  Here 
again,  the  amendment  provides  new 
budget  authority  prior  to  adoption  of 
our  first  budget  resolution  and  it  con- 
tains language  which  may  be  appro- 
mlatlons  in  a  legislative  bill. 

Lastly,  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  rectmunit.  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  requires  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  available  com- 
modiides.  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  our  price 
support  programs,  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  which 
provide  food  to  low-income  and  unem- 
ployed needy  persons. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
the  committee  substitute  written  pri- 
marily by  the  gentleman  from  (Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Pahrta)  and  the  gentlonan 
from  Missouri  {lb.  Ehbrsoh).  the  sur- 
plus commodities  for  this  emergency 
food  sssistance  program  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  quantities  necessary  to 


carry  out  the  payment-in-kind  land  di- 
version program. 

Mr.  G^Dcaker,  the  substitute  provides 
that  these  excess  commodities  would 
be  made  available  to  the  recipient 
agencies  at  no  charge,  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  partial- 
ly reimburse  the  State  for  their  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  bUl  further 
stipulates  that  the  recipients  of  com- 
modities shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  food  they  receive. 

The  rule  retorted  from  the  Omimlt- 
tee  on  Rules  provides  sn  orderly  way 
for  the  House  to  omslda'  this  tanpOT'- 
tant  legbdation.  which  is  presently 
scheduled  for  next  we^. 

Ttoxxe  was  no  controvosy  shout  this 
rule  during  our  hearing  in  the  Cmor 
mittee  on  Rules,  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule. 

BCr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1690. 
As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  I  urge  Members  to  vote  for 
this  bilL  This  bOl  provides  that  sur- 
plus commodities— those  in  excess  of 
our  domestic  and  foreign  ccmunit- 
ments— wiU  be  used  to  feed  needy 
Americans.  When  the  need  for  food 
snd  surplus  ccmunodities  both  exist  it 
mskes  commonsense  to  take  these 
commodities  snd  make  than  available 
to  pe(H>le  in  need.  That  is  what  HJt 
1590  does. 

Surplus  commodities  do  exist  Testi- 
mony was  received  by  the  subcommit- 
tee from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Representatives  from  GAO 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's stodcs  of  ccHnmodiUes  are  at 
an  all-time  high.  At  the  end  of  1982 
surpluses  held  by  the  Department  in- 
cluded such  commodities  as  dairy 
products,  rice,  honey,  sugar,  and  vege- 
table oiL  Not  all  of  these  commodities 
will  remain  at  high  levels  or  in  sur- 
plus; however,  it  \b  expected  that 
many  commodities  wiU  be  in  siuplus 
and  will  be  available  for  distribution  to 
needy  pe<q>le. 

Not  only  will  better  use  be  made  of 
the  commodities  by  distributing  them 
to  the  needy— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  save  money  that  is  now 
being  spent  on  storage  of  the  commod- 
ities. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  over  $5  million  in  stor- 
age costs  can  be  saved  by  distributing 
commodities  such  ss  wheat  honey, 
rice,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  Additionally 
the  Federal  Government  saves  i^ 
proximately  $26  million  per  year  in 
storage  costs  because  of  the  current 
surplus  dairy  distribution  program. 

HJl.  1590  will  provide  m>proxlmately 
$1  billion  in  commodities,  in  addition 
to  the  surplus  dairy  distribution. 
These  commodities  will  be  distributed 
by  soup  kitchens,  food  banks,  and 
iriinniir  charitable  organizations.  Addi- 
tionally these  commodities  will  be 
used  in  school  limch  programs  and  el- 
derly nutrition  programs.  Administra^ 
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ttve  money  is  provided,  up  to  a  mud- 
mum  of  $M  mmion.  to  aeriiA  States  in 
traiHpottInc   *«MMtn«y,    and   stortng 

Ouis  Is  a  natkm  of  plmty  and  while 
there  are  positive  signs  that  the  eotmo- 
my  is  tur^nc  around— there  are  fami- 
nes and  indtviduals  who  need  food  as- 
sManee.  I  believe  HH.  ISM  effectively 
deals  with  these  two  issues— the  need 
to  feed  poor  people  and  the  food  sur- 
pluses in  agriculture.  This  is  a  timely 
and  Important  bill  and  <nie  that  will 
contribute  toward  resolution  of  these 
issues. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  HJl. 
1590. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAIX  of  Ohio.  Mr.  £to>eaker.  I 
have  no  furthw  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
npfialrrr  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  sppeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIUXN.  Mr.  S^peaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  346.  nays 
51.  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  184] 


Ban  cm) 

BdCOH) 


NOTVOTmO-SB 


MeHnlty 


<DT) 


Sharp 


HwUn 

HanlMn 

BatdMr 


(CA> 
(OH> 


Hwtd 

mchtower 

Hmii 


MttebeU 
MoaUer 


Howard 

Hoycr 

Huekaby 

BUglMC 

Bimlcr 
Biltto 
Irdand 
Jaeota 


Skdton 
aattery 
8mtth(PL> 
anlUKIA) 
anlUXMB) 
SmUKNJ) 
Moody  agotth.  Robert 

Moore  SDowe 

MORiMNKCT)     Snyder 
MoRlaan  <WA>    Solan 


MoDohan 


JoMa(l«C) 
JoaeaCOK) 
Joaeacnf) 
Kaptur 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Hatcher 

Heal 

Nelaon 

Nlchol* 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUb 

Ortia 


Spratt 

StOermain 

Stacgen 

Stanceland 

Stark 


Kenp 

KmwHy 

KUdee 


Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrto 

Paahayan 

Patman 

Fatteraoo 


<CA> 
(PL) 


TEAS-346 


Unt 
Lrevta 
LevtaM 
Lerttaa 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 


Djraoa 


Uvtasstflo 

l4>effler 

LlllW(LA) 

Laac<MD> 

Lott 

Lowery<CA> 

Lowry(WA) 


Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Ptckle 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Raiwel 

Ratehford 

Ray 

Retd 

RIefaardaan 

Rldtte 

Rtaialdo 

RItter 


Stokes 

Strattoo 

SundquM 

Swift 

Synar 

TkUen 

Tta*e 

XSMta) 

Tkytar 

Thomas  (OA> 

Torres 

TorrleelU 

Towns 

T^azler 

UdaU 

Vakntine 

Vender  Jact 

VandersrUf 

Vento 


Rodino 

Roe 

Roters 


Walgren 

WatklM 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Weta 

Wheat 

Whitchnrst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WlUlamKMT) 

Winn 

WIrth 


Maikey 


Marriott 
MarttaimC) 
KHT) 


Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden    . 

Wylle 

Tatas 

TatroD 

Toung(AK) 

Toung  (MO) 


McOoskey 
MeCurdy 


8a«ace 
Sawyer 
Schaefcr 

NAT8-S1 

Ooodllnc 

Gramm 

Orea 

KID) 


Ottlnger 
Petri 
Porter 
Roberta 


(CO) 


CraK 
Cvane,  Daniel 


Bolt 

LaMee 

Luncren 


Marttai(IL) 


Shdby 
Shumway 


smth.  Denny 


MOOtath 


(OK) 


KCA) 
Vueanovleh 
Walkar 
TaiBic(ni) 


Beftd 


Hyde 

ConyeiB  Jeffords 

Ciane,Phillp       Kolter 


Ford  (MI) 
nanklln 


Pan! 

Poradl 

Ragula 


Uoyd 
MaeXay 


«»> 


WOmmi 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was   an- 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  oonsait  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  75)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  June  12  through  18, 
lfNI3.  as  "Natl<»ial  Scleroderma 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Jotat  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  f nmi  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  take  this  time 
only  to  say  that  the  minority  has 
looked  at  the  legislation,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  a  similar  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed last  year.  I  want  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  for 
their  work  In  expediting  this  resolu- 
tion and  bringing  It  to  the  floor,  be- 
cause this  does  begin  on  Jiine  12  and 
goes  through  June  18.  and  the  groups 
that  are  concerned  about  scleroderma 
and  the  Imiwct  of  this  disease  on 
many  people  in  this  country  appreci- 
ate our  expeditious  treatment  of  this 
resolution.  A  similar  resolution  has 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  l^^eaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
leadMship  of  the  Post  Office  and  CIvQ 
Service  Conmiittee  for  bringing  this 
lmp<»tant  resolution  to  the  House 
floor  today.  House  Joint  Resolution 
225.  and  Its  Senate  equivalent.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75.  authorises  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  12  through  June  18  of  this  year 
as  National  Scleroderma  We^.  It  Is 
similar  to  a  resolution  adopted  last 
year,  and  I  think  Its  Importance  Is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  large  number  of  co- 
sponsors  It  has  gained  In  the  House 


and  the  Smate  both  last  year  and  this. 
Since  the  Senate  has  already  approved 
the  resolutl#a.  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  will  issue  this  modamation 
within  the  iBxt  few  days. 

Scleroderma,  for  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
disease,  is  a  painful  and  debilitating 
ailment  that  attacks  the  skin  and  mul- 
tiple organs  of  the  body.  In  its  most 
solous  form,  sderodenna  can  strike 
the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs,  heart, 
or  kidneys,  causing  fibrosis,  Inflammar 
tion.  and  atrophy  of  normal  function- 
ing  tissues.  Two  majw  proUems 
caused  by  scleroderma  are  decreased 
circulation  and  Increased  production 
of  collagen.  Localised  sderoderma 
causes  han^nlng  and  thickening  of 
the  skin,  panicularly  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  along  with  painful  ulcerations. 

This  disease,  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  arthrlttt.  affects  an  estimated 
300.000  people  in  the  United  Stotes. 
However,  the  actual  number  of  victims 
may  be  hifher  because  of  misdiag- 
nosed easel.  Four  times  as  many 
women  as  men  develop  scleroderma  In 
early  and  middle  age. 

UnfortunAtely.  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma is  uhknown.  and  there  is  no 
permanent  iure  for  the  disease.  While 
there  is  no  4?eclf Ic  treatment  for  sder- 
odenna. various  medications  and 
then^ies  cam  alleviate  symptoms.  But 
research  is  being  conducted  at  medical 
centers  throughout  the  United  States 
in  search  of  a  cure. 

Lack  of  f  qcus  on  this  disease  has  re- 
sulted in  a  shortage  of  funding  for  this 
vital  researtii.  At  a  time  when  public 
funding  for  many  worthy  causes  is 
scarce,  we  need  ta  encourage  private 
funding,  and  National  Scleroderma 
Week  will  bring  the  additional  atten- 
tion to  this  disease  that  will  boost 
public  conadousness  about  sdero- 
derma,  as  well  as  lend  comfort  to  its 
hundreds  of!  thousands  of  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PANSTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reiervatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPSAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomsh  from  Indiana? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, ss  follows: 

B.  J.  Rib.  7S 

tteaolved  6y  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of  Rep- 
reaenUMvet  €f  the  United  8tate$  of  America 
in  Congnu  SMemMedL  Tbat  the  President 
ahsll  ivae  a  ^rodanuitlan  iVieitnetins  June 
13  throusb  June  IS,  IMS.  H  "Nstfaxud 
Sclerodennm  Week",  snd  esllinc  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  nich 
week  with  appropriate  cerenonlea  and  ao- 
tlvltlea. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gmtlewomah  from  Indiana,  Mrs.  Hall, 
Is  reoognlKd  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  HAIX  of  Indiana.  Mr.  i^^eaker, 
sderoderma  is  a  painful  and  debilitat- 
ing disease  frhich  attadcs  the  sUn  and 


multiple  organs  of  the  body.  It  affects 
at  least  300,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  actual  number  of  vic- 
tims may  be  higher  because  of  mis- 
diagnosed cases.  Four  times  as  many 
women  as  men  develop  sderoderma  in 
early  and  middle  age.  The  cause  is  un- 
known and  there  is  no  cnire. 

Designation  of  this  week  will  focus 
attention  on  this  disease  and  encour- 
age funding  for  researeh. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
Vka  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAT 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Foreign 
i^airs  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  201)  designating  June  14. 
1983.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  rifl^t  to  object.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  201 
diwlgnating  June  14.  1983.  as  "Baltic 
fteedcnnDay." 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  on  June  14.  1940,  43 
years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly 
occupied  and  incorporated  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia into  the  UJ3.S.R. 

Before  the  conquest  of  these  three 
natimis,  they  had  a  short  yet  glorious 
period  of  Independence.  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  all  declared  their 
indepmdence  following.  World  War  I 
and  enjoyed  a  democratic  government. 
Under  Stalin,  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  were  kiSed  and  over  a 
ndUion  were  deported  to  slave  labor 
camps.  Many  others  were  removed 
from  their  homelands  because  of  the 
resistance  to  the  subjugation  or  be- 
cause of  their  political  and  religious 
views.  The  Baltic  people  were  replaced 
by  people  from  the  Soviet  empire. 
This  exchange  of  population  has  sub- 
stantially altered  the  ethnic  composi- 
titm  of  the  Baltic  nations. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian origin  have  maintained  their  tra- 
diticmal  dvic.  cultural,  and  church  or- 
ganlHtUons  and  bravely  continue  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  their  reslaved 
compatriots  held  ci«>tive  within  the 
UASJl. 

Hie  plight  of  the  Baltic  people  is 
equal  in  gravity  to  that  of  the  Poles 
and  Afghans  but  they  have  not  re- 


ceived the  intoise  media  attention 
that  these  more  recent  examples  of 
Soviet  expansion  and  tyranny  have  for 
the  sinu>le  reason  that  their  battle  for 
freedom  is  an  old  one.  Despite  thdr 
43-year  fight  for  autontmiy.  these 
States  remain  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion.'Tet  this  has  neither  dampmed 
their  spAiiX  of  determination,  nor  less- 
ened their  strong  sense  of  culture  and 
tradttion  that  unifies  them. 

As  we  draw  attention  to  this  tragic 
anniversary,  we  must  recognise  that  it 
is  the  retvonslblllty  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  these  Baltic  pec^le.  Only  with  the 
end  of  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide  in 
these  three  nations  can  tiie  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Baltic  people  be  ful- 
filled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  resolution  designating 
Jime  14.  1983.  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day"  and  applaud  the  unyldding 
courage  of  the  Baltics  in  the  continu- 
ous pursuit  of  freedom. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  sridd? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  BJTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  201 
declaring  June  14,  1983,  as  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  Bhiah  Dohbxllt 
and  Henrt  Htde  for  their  work  in  get- 
ting this  resolution  before  Congress. 

Forty-three  years  have  passed  since 
the  Soviets  occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Their  continuing  oocupar 
tion  is  illegal  and  their  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  culture,  religion,  language, 
and  traditions  of  the  Baltic  pe<H)les  is 
reprehensible.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  a  message  from  freedom- 
loving  Americans  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten these  terrible  acts  snd  that  we 
will  not  lessen  our  vigil  imtil  these 
brave  people  are  free  again. 

In  Jime  of  1941.  Soviet  forces  occu- 
pied the  neutral  and  sovereign  coun- 
tries of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 
While  their  occupation  lasted  only  a 
week,  the  Soviets  succeeded  in  deport- 
ing virtually  everyone  who  had  con- 
nections with  the  military,  govern- 
ment, or  who  were  members  of  the 
educated  elite.  On  the  night  of  June 
14,  some  30,000  members  of  the  Uth- 
uanian  intelligentsia  were  f  ordbly  de- 
ported to  Siberia;  5,000  more  were 
summarily  executed. 

The  Soviet  occupation  combined 
with  the  3Vi-year  Nazi  occupation  re- 
sulted in  the  displacement  or  death  of 
850,000  Baltic  peoples  and  reduced  the 
combined  population  by  almost  10  per- 
cent. The  end  of  World  War  n  did  not 
end  the  nightmare  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples. Instead  of  freedom,  they  were 
fordbly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
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'  tremendous  odde,  they  have 
i,Bntlw«y^  to  keep  their  culture  and 
tradttkaw  altve  for  future  generatloas. 
They  are  a  gaUant  peoide.  I  am  proud 
to  my  that  my  diatrlct,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Fenmyhranla.  haa  benefited 
greatly  from  the  many  peoide  of  Uth- 
iTTi«*to«,  Latvian,  and  Brtonlan  heritage 
i^ao  came  to  our  community  to  escape 
Soviet  uimfcmlon  and  Injivtloe.  Indi- 
vidually Mid  a>  a  group  their  many 
eootrfbutloaa  have  contributed  to  the 
bettennent  of  our  community  and  I 
mlutethem. 

I  urge  Oongreai'  paamge  of  this  reao- 
lutlon. 

Mr.  onJIAN.  Mr.  ^waker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTCR.  Continuing  my  rea- 
ervatkm  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
901,  the  Baltic  Freedom  Day  resolu- 
tion, which  recogntes  the  continuing 
desire  and  rl^t  of  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  BBt<Hila  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  UJBBJt 

Thoe  li  an  exciting  parallel  between 
thte  resolution  and  developments  yes- 
terday and  today  in  Moscow  and 
Washington.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
over  t>«i«  ominous  series  of  events. 

The  resolution  before  us  deplores 
the  refusal  of  the  U.S.SJI.  to  recog- 
nise the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
pubUcs.  And  It  depknes  the  refusal  of 
the  UJELSJl.  to  yield  to  the  Republics' 
rl^tful  demands  for  independence 
from  foreign  dtmiination  and  oiH>re8- 


Uf  dine  of  those  Soviet  dtlsens  wishing 
to  emigrate  to  the  Uhlted  States  and 
elsewhere. 

In  our  reooit  investigation  of  Soviet 
interference,  we  have  accumulated 
ovo'  200  documents  thus  far.  One- 
third  of  those  documents  pertain  to 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
andBrtonia. 

We  have  also  documented  evidence 
that  packages  are  being  ocmfiscated. 
that  postage  surcharges  are  being  im- 
posed in  an  effort  at  harassment  and 
we  have  recent  reports  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  lists  of  dtlirai  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  letters  fran  the 
United  SUtes.  and  lists  of  persons  who 
are  not  allowed  to  mall  out. 

Our  Postal  Investigati<ms  Subcom- 
mittee wiU  be  conducting  hearings 
later  on  this  year  on  this  issue  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  WashingUm  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  and  witnesses  from 
rnany  American  ethnic  groups  on  their 
ezperioices  in  trying  to  get  maU  into 
the  Baltic  Republics. 

With  regard,  to  the  puppet  anU-Zi- 
onist  committee  set  up  in  Moscow.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  here  on  the  floor 
what  I  said  at  a  press  conference  earli- 
er today  on  behalf  of  the  Human 
Rights  Caucus: 


"cnckdown".  It 


Thta  resolution  commemorates  the 
14th  day  of  June  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  mam  deportation  of  Baltte  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  It  was 
in  the  year  before  that— 1940— that 
the  VASJL  megally  occupied  the 
Baltic  Republics.  And  since  that  time. 
the  U.SJBJi.  has  systemaUcally  re- 
moved the  Baltic  pe(v>le  frcHU  their 
homelands  by  deporting  them  to  Sibe- 
ria, ii>^M*"g  marnm  of  other  people  to 
rdocate  in  the  Republics. 

Today  is  an  infamous  day  in  Baltic 
States  hlstfvy. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  a  0-week-old  Soviet  anti- 
Zionist  Committee  had  been  formed 
which  contends  that  Soviet  Jewry  im- 
migratloo  has  virtually  ceased,  pur- 
portedly because  those  who  wanted  to 
leave  have  already  left 

Mr.  Speaks,  there  is  a  correlation 
between  that  committee's  allegations 
In  Moseow  and  the  woik  of  our  House 
Feat  Office  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gatlinis.  In  which  we  have  been  looking 
Into  the  matter  of  Soviet  intof  ermce 
with  U.S.  mafl  to  Iron  Curtain  ooun- 
trlea.  We  have  found  that  there  has 
been  substantial  interference,  which 
we  believe  is  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
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The  KUesmUona  ooming  (ram  s  alx-eeek- 
old  snti-Zlonlst  Conunittee  In  Mokow  are 
ridiculous. 

TO  claim  that  Jewish  Immlgntlon  has  vir- 
tually ceased— all  because  those  who  wanted 
to  leave  have  already  left-is  absurd. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  Post 
Offloe  and  Clvfl  Service  Committee— the 
latter  of  which  has  been  Investigating 
Soviet  interference  with  UjS.  mall  directed 
to  Soviet  dttaens— I  have  arrived  at  several 

Pint,  there  is  an  unprecedented  escalation 
in  Soviet  interference  with  the  malL  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  to  make  awUcation 
to  emigrate,  Soviet  Jews  must  include  a 
liandwritten  invitation  from  a  sponsor  in 
America. 

If  they  don't  have  the  invitation,  they 
cant  make  application.  If  they  don't  get 
their  mail,  they  can't  receive  an  invitatim. 
The  catch  23  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  has 
documented  nearly  300  cases  of  mail  inter- 
ference. And  we  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
Issue  next  month  in  San  Prandsco. 

My  second  observation  is  that  the  very 
creation  of  the  anti-Zionist  Committee 
makes  me  suspect  of  its  motives,  its  mem- 
bership and  its  goals. 

The  Committee's  allegations  of  secret  co- 
operation between  Zionism  and  Nazism 
slu>uld  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Clearly,  the  overall  Soviet  game  plan  Is  to 
(1)  cut  off  the  "lifeline"  for  its  dtlsens  who 
wish  to  anigratc;  and  (3)  pump  disinforma- 
tion into  those  who  stay  behind,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  in  which  we 
underscore  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Citlaens 
in  the  Baltic  States,  it  is  incredible  that  we 
are  once  again  oouofronted  with  new  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  interference  in  human 
rights.  It  is  dearly  more  than  Just  another 


to  be 


Our  House  Suboasamtttoe  on  Postalloves- 
^^fK^twia  vould  wcloMBe  any  evidrnfoe  of 
maO  tampering  wtildi  other  menban  of  the 
Coogieas  might  be  able  to  gain  throui^ 
their  on-going  oooimunleatlao  with  ethnic, 
scientific.  reUglous  and  human  rlghta 
groopa. 

aiS40 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speakw.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  QE>eaker.  as  a 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  201. 
the  Baltic  Freedom  Day  resolution, 
along  with  Congressman  RmBt,  Con- 
gressman Htob,  and  230  House  Mem- 
bers. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House 
is  taking  acti<m  on  this  worthy  legisla- 
tion today  and  I  thank  the  committee 
for  its  attention  to  this  matter. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  brave 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
we  pass  this  resoluti<m,  and  commemo- 
rate June  14  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  demonstrates 
that  our  Oovemment  and  the  people 
it  represents  care  deeply  about  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  Baltic  States 
of  Latvia.  lithuanla.  and  Estonia  that 
we  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  the  illegally  occupied  Baltic  States, 
and  call  once  again  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  remove  its  forces  from  the 
nations  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia. 

House  Joint  Resolution  201  states 
that,  "the  Congress  recognizes  the 
continuing  desire  and  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  for  free- 
dom and  independence  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  U.SAR."  It  was  on  June 
14  in  1940  that  the  Soviet  Army  bru- 
talized and  deported  thousands  of 
Baltic  families  to  the  barren  wastes  of 
Siberia.  Let  us  not  forget  the  infamy 
and  inhimianlty  that  the  people  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  were 
subjected  to  on  that  dark  day.  But  in 
remembering  the  legacy  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes.  let  us 
also  remember,  that  to  this  day.  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence continues  undaunted,  and  re- 
mains very  much  alive,  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

We  in  Congress  will  continue  to  do 
all  we  can  to  keep  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia an  active  concern  in  the  communi- 
ty of  nations  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding  under  his  reservation,  and 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Indi- 
ana for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 

House.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temptne.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomsn  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objectlan. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.Rss.Ml, 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Brtania  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  rdlgtoos  and  po- 
litical freedoia  and  independenee;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Rcpubiles  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  soverelgB  nBttoas  bdong- 
iDg  to  and  fuBy  recognised  l»y  the  League  of 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  eulturea. 
wyttoMi  traditions,  and  languaaes  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Roaria;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodallst  Re- 
publics (UASJI.)  in  I»«0  did  megally  aeiae 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  RepuhUoa  and  by 
force  incorporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desii^  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  into  the  U  ASJL; 
and 

Whereas  the  nj8.SJl.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelanda  by  depot  ting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  maases  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Repubiles.  thus  tlireaten- 
Ing  the  Baltic  cultures  with  eztinctloa:  and 

Whereas  the  U&SJt.  has  Imposed  upon 
the  captive  0eople  of  the  Battle  RepubUcs 
an  oppreasiva  poUtieal  System  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy.  dvO  lib- 
ertlea.  and  religious  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Uthuanla.  Latvia, 
and  Brtonia  And  themsdves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  u4JSJt.  locked  into  a  unkm  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights,  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Statea  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  prind- 
pies  of  national  self-determination,  human 
riidtts,  and  religious  fireedooi.  and  opposed 
to  <q>i»eaBion  and  imperiaUam;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countriea  of  the 
world,  indudtng  those  In  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  f atea  and  be  tree  of  f ordgn 
domination;  Snd 

Whoeas  the  UASJl.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  peoide  of  the  Baltic 
Statea  the  right  to  exist  as  Independent  re- 
puUks  separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.S.8Jt  or  permit  a  return  <tf  personal,  po- 
llUoal.  and  religious  freedoms:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Raeived  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
reaenUMvcB  nf  the  VnUed  Statea  of  America 
in  Congren  oaaenMei,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recogniaas  the  continu- 
Ihg  desire  a*d  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Uthuula.  lAtvia,  and  Hrtonia  for  freedom 
and  indnwndenee  from  the  domJnation  of 
the  U  ASJl.  and  deplorea  the  refusal  of  the 
U  ASJt  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  RepuUlcs  and  to  ylekl  to  their  ri^t- 
ful  ^ff^^»"««  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  ItO.  the  anniveisa- 
ry  of  the  male  deportatlan  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  <tralgnst,ert 
"Baltic  Fkeedom  Day"  as  a  symbid  of  the 
sirildarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
vrp^**"^  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorised  and  requeated  to  taue  a  prao- 
^fi— .»tM.  for  the  otaaenranoe  of  Baltic  Free- 


dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
aetMtlea. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewaman  from  Indiana  (Mrs. 
Hau,)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Est<mla  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  snd  independ- 
ence. The  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations 
belonging  to  and  fully  recognized  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  recognize  the 
continuing  desire  and  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Uthuanla.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia for  freedom  and  independence 
from  the  domination  of  the  U.S.SJI. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
201,  a  resolution  designating  June  14, 
1963,  as  "Baltic  Freedtmi  Day."  This 
J<rfnt  resoution  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Uthus^ila, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  who  have  been 
subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1940.  For  over  40  years  they  have  been 
denied  civil  liberties,  freedom  of  reli- 
gious expression,  and  the  ri^ht  to  self - 
detemdnation. 

June  14  marks  the  22d  anniversary 
of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peo- 
ples from  their  hinnelands.  by  desig- 
nating June  14  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
soitattves  champion  the  rights  of  the 
Baltic  people  to  enjoy  rights  conferred 
under  international  law. 

I  cmnmend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Honorable  Brian  Doh- 
mxT.  for  introducing  this  resolution 
which  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor.  I  urge 
its  immediate  adoption.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSP0RTA110N  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  3151 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  BCr. 
I^^eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Ttansportation  may  have  untU  mid- 
nl^t  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bOl,  H.R.  3151.  the  Jack  Watson  Post 
Office.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gontleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  COX7RTER.  Mr.  [^leaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  my  res- 
ervation I  would  Just  like  to  make  an 
Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  minority  has 
hem  notified. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield, 
the  answer  is  "Yes." 


Mr.  COURTER.  They  have  no  objec- 
tion?   

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  They  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  fi^Maker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempme.  Is 
there  obJecti<m  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectiim. 


NATIONAL  PARALYZED 
VETERANS  RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana  Mr.  %)eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  restdutimi 
(H.J.  Res.  258)  designating  August  3. 
1983.  as  "National  Paralyzed  Veterans 
Recognition  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratifm  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^Mre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  objMt,  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  take  this  time 
simply  to  say  that  the  minority  has 
looked  at  this  and  we  have  absolutely 
no  objection  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservar 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenvore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.  Rss.  258 

Whereas  among  those  Americans  who 
have  answered  their  country's  call  to  service 
in  defense  of  its  freedoms,  there  are  thou- 
sands who,  as  a  result  of  service  In  our  Na- 
tion's military  forces,  have  suffered  the  cat- 
astrophic disability  of  jiaralysis; 

Wheress  despite  the  extreme  severity  of 
this  disability,  these  veterans  have  succeed- 
ed in  leading  useful  and  productive  lives,  in 
part  throu^  Federal  programs  for  their  re- 
adjustment but.  more  significanUy.  by  draw- 
ing upon  a  special  brand  of  heroinn; 

Whereas  our  country  now  enjoys  the 
blesdng  of  peace,  and  It  is  appropilate  that 
all  Americans  recognise  the  special  debt 
owed  to  those  who  have  been  paralysed  In 
the  defense  of  our  freedoms  during  the  wars 
of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  and  contributions 
that  these  veterans  have  made  Sod  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  many  veterans  who 
later  suffered  paralysis  from  nonservice  re- 
lated causes  sre  deserving  of  natkmal  recog- 
nition: Now.  theref <»e.  be  it 

Retolved  btf  the  Senate  and  Houae  afttep- 
reeentativee  of  the  United  Statea  ofAtnerlea 
in  Congreaa  aaaenMed,  That  August  3. 1083. 
is  designated  as  "National  Paralyaed  Veter- 
ans Recopiltiim  Day",  and  the  President  is 
authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proda- 
matiim  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  intoested  groups  and  or- 
ganisations to  set  aside  this  day  to  honor 
the  sacrifices  and  aerrices  of  paralyaed  vet- 
erans in  an  aivropriate  manner. 
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Hie  SFSAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
■entlevaiBan  from  Tiidl«n>  (Mn. 
Haix)  li  reeognlMd  for  1  hour. 

im.  HAIX  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttwwiinrti  irtM  have  aenred  in  the  de- 
feiMe  of  thla  country**  freedom  suf  • 
f erad  the  eataatroidilc  diiahiUty  of  pa- 
ralTili.  In  part  throui^  Federal  pro- 
grams but  lartdy  by  drawing  oo  a  spe- 
cial bfand  of  henrim.  theae  vetoans 
have  auceeeded  in  leading  uaeful  and 
prodnottve  Uvea.  AU  Americana  owe  a 
medal  debt  to  thoae  who  have  been 
paralywd  irtiHe  aerving  during  the 
wan  tA  thia  century. 

Ifr.  8peaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
iMOlntkm  which  authortaes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation to  honor  theae  veterans  on 
Augusts. 

Ifr.  ^Malur,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
ehuaetU  (Mr.  Moaklbt). 

Mr.  MOAKUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana  for  her 
■uppOTt  as  a  coaponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  258  and  for  her  assistance 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cennis  and  Population  in  pnunptly 
prfjtn^wg  the  reaolutlcm  to  the  House 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
coUeaguea  to  Join  with  me  in  support- 
ing thk  reaolutlon  which  gives  special 
recognition  and  thanks  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  unself- 
tahly  defended  this  Nation  in  tinges  of 
turmoil  and  who  suffered  severe  inju- 
rtea  reaulting  in  the  catastrophic  dis- 
abili^  of  paralysis.  These  veterans  are 
most  deaeiving  of  this  special  tribute, 
not  only  for  their  sacrifice  to  our 
country,  but  also  for  the  debilitating 
physleal  impairment  with  which  they 
must  Uve.  Bqually  important,  however, 
we  should  recognise  and  commend  the 
remarkable  adjustment  these  individ- 
uals have  made.  Their  strength  and 
determination  have  enabled  than  to 
successfully  overctmie  their  handicaps 
MMi  to  lead  meaningful  and  productive 
Uvea.  These  valuable  members  of  our 
aodety  should  be  an  example  to  all  of 
us  for  their  courage  and  unselfishness. 

I  thank  the  M9  Members  who  have 
coaponsored  this  measure  and  have  in- 
dicated thdr  support  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  258  and  for  the  paralyzed 
veterans  of  America.  I  believe  that 
deaignation  of  August  3  of  this  year  as 
National  Paralysed  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day  in  omjunction  with  the 
isnianry  of  the  special  oonunnnoratlve 
stamp  by  the  UjS.  Postal  Service 
would  be  a  most  fitting  tribute  to 
those  who  have  sacriflced  so  much  for 
our  country.  Mr.  Speakxt,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
this  resolution  and  our  paralysed  vet- 
erans and  I  am  oonfidoit  that  this 
measure  will  be  supported  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  e^Meaker,  I  Inaert  at  this  point  In 
the  RaocMUi.  ccmunents  of  major  veter- 


ans service  organisatiims  on  this 
lutlon: 

PABU.TIB  VROun  or  Ambbica. 
WmMMOUm.  0.0.  Mag  24.  7MJL 
Hon.  Job  If  oaklct, 

Chainman,  SvJbeommUlee  on  Rula  of  Ou 
Hmue,  Hmue  Committee  on  Itulea.  U.S. 
Home  of  RepreeentaHvee,  WuMmoton, 

.  D.C 

Dbak  RavnamATiTB  IIoaklst:  On 
behalf  of  the  memben  of  Finlyaed  Veter- 
UM  of  America.  I  sreatly  appreciate  your  in- 
troduction of  House  Joint  Reaolutlon  3M 
which  would  dwifnstf  Ausust  S.  IMS.  u 
"National  PsnOyaed  Veterans  Reoocnltlon 
Day." 

PVA.  a  ConsTMrtonslly  chartered  veter- 
ans' aerrlce  orsanlsatton.  has  a  37  year  his- 
tory of  repreaentlns  the  needs  of  veterans 
who  have  Incurred  spinal  cord  injury  or  dys- 
function. PVA  has  worked  with  many  other 
national  orianteaUoos  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  all  veterans  who  have  suf foed  paral- 
yilB.  Our  twofold  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the 
best  poHlble  medical  care  and  rehaWlitatlon 
ia  available  while  aU  posriUe  efforts  are 
made  to  develop  cures  and  treatments  for 
these  costly  and  catastrophic  medical  condi- 
tions. 

PVA  atronsly  beUeves  that  the  poanse  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  2M  is  especially  im- 
portant to  raise  the  public  awareness  of  the 
sacrifices  and  needs  of  America's  veterans 
who  are  paralysed.  Aiually  important  is 
that  this  Resolution  illuminates  the  capa- 
bilities snd  successes  of  paralysed  veterans 
rather  than  their  dIaabUitles. 

Again  PVA  thanks  you  for  your  efforts  on 
behslf  of  the  nation's  paralysed  veterans 
and  for  your  introduction  .of  House  J<^t 
Resolution  2S8  rtfsignating  August  3,  1M3, 
as  "Natkmal  Paralysed  Veterans  Recogni- 
Uon  Day."  If  successfully  enacted,  this 
measure  should  go  far  in  demonstrating  the 
nation's  concern  and  appreciation  to  para- 
lysed veterans  who  have  served  snd  sacri- 
ficed for  their  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  M.  Chbbota. 
National  PreeidenL 

VRBaAHS  or  FOBSIGII  Waks 

or  THE  Umm  StAns, 
WaAington.  D.C.  May  «.  IMi. 
Hon.  Jos  MOAKixr. 

Chairman.  SMbeommittee  on  Rviet  of  the 
Hmue,  Committee  on  Rvlee.  U.S.  Houee 
0/ RefireeentaHvea,  Waahington,  D.C. 
DiAS  Mm.  Chaismaik  I  have  noted  your  in- 
troduction of  HJ.  Res.  2S8  to  authorise  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  prodama- 
Uon  designating  August  3.  1063  ss  National 
Paralyaed  Veterans  Recognition  Day. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  2.5  million 
men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wan  of  the  United  States  and  our  ladles 
Auxiliary.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
paoage  of  this  resolution  to  recognise  the 
great  sacrifice  made  by  our  nation's  para- 
lyaed veterans  in  service  to  our  country. 
With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Jamb  R  Coaaiso, 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

DiSASUD  Amskicam  Vrsbahs. 
WaaMngton.  D.C..  May  17.  iMX 
Hon.  Jon  J.  Moaxlst. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Revreeentativee. 
Waihingion,  D.C. 

DBAS  CoMQBBSSMAii  Moaubt:  The  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  is  (leased  to  lend 
Its  strong  support  to  House  Joint  Resoluticm 
ass— a  bill  which  would  set  sslde  August  3. 


19a  ss  Natloaal  Paralyasd  Vetanas 
nition  Day  honorlns  tbe  tlMWissiids  of 
American  veterans  wtw  liave  suffered  devas- 
tatlns  injuries  resultins  in  paralysis. 

America  owes  no  greater  drt>t  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  served  in  tbe  Aimed 
Forces  than  to  ita  veterans  wlio  becsne  par- 
slyaed  during. tlie  course  of  tlieir  military 
aervloe  to  tlie  nation.  Pusase  of  your  bill 
would,  of  oouzse.  pay  tribute  to  the  saerlfle- 
es  made  by  paial^rBsd  veterans  but.  ss  tan- 
portantly.  would  also  reoosniae  their  suooess 
in  overoomins  their  severe  impairments  and 
tlielr  determination  to  live  productive  Uvea. 
On  behalf  of  tbe  saore  tlian  tlu«e-quar- 
ten  of  a  million  memben  of  the  DAV.  par- 
ticularly those  within  our  ranks  wlio  are 
paralysed  veterans.  I  wish  to  thsnk  you  for 
your  strong  efforts  to  give  nstionsl  reoosni- 
tlon  to  America's  paralysed  veterans.  Tou 
have  our  wlioleliearted  support! 
Cordially  youn. 

Ebwabb  O.  Oaliaii. 
JVaMonal  Oommander. 
Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league and  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Miasisaippl  (Mr. 
MoinooiontT). 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  certainly  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  Paralysed  Vet- 
erans' Recognition  Day  on  August  3, 
1983. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMt.  MoAKLST)  for  his  strong 
leadership  in  getting  this  bill  before 
the  House,  and  also  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations  and  Services  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

BCr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  closely 
with  paralyzed  veterans  throughout 
the  country.  Thousands  of  paralyzed 
veterans  belong  to  the  Paralyaed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  ably  led  by  its  na- 
tional president.  Mr.  Paul  Cheremeta. 
Mr.  Jack  Powell,  executive  director, 
and  Bir.  Doug  Vollmer.  legislative  di- 
rector. This  organization  has  provided 
strong  leadership  and  input  into  legis- 
lation we  have  enacted  over  the  yean. 
PVA  is  a  very  active  organization 
which  fosters  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
disabled  in  the  work  force,  and 
through  its  generous  funding  of  spinal 
cord  injury  research,  the  organization 
has  enhanced  the  lives  of  veterans  and 
all  disabled  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  working  with  this 
fine  organization,  and  the  other  out- 
standing veterans  organizations  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  helping  the 
catastrophlc^ly  disabled  veteran.  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  and  value  the 
contributions  of  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped people  more  than  ever  before. 
They  should  be  recognised  for  their 
great  worii. 


I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  join  the 
distinguish^  gentleman  from  Maws 
chuaetta  and  otheta  In  support  of  the 
resolution  that  would  aet  aside  August 
3  aa  a  apedU  day  in  honor  of  our  Na- 
tion's paralyaed  veterana. 

Mr.  DCWMELLT.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentlenntn  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Maasachuaetta  (Mr.  Doa- 
NiLLT),  a  coiponsor  of  this  bOL 

Mr.  DOltNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  tfentleman  tat  yMdtng. 

Let  me  ecbo  the  words  of  my  friend, 
the  gmtleiaan  from  Mississippi,  in 
congratulating  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massarhnsftts,  tm  hla 
leadership  fa  bringing  this  very  impor- 
tant reaolutlon  before  the  Houae;  also 
the  members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Senrioe  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population, 

This  is  a  very  important  readlutfam.  I 
think  that  It  is  Important  tor  Vm  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea  to  recognize 
the  contributions  that  paralysed  veter- 
ans have  mkde  to  this  society  snd  alao 
show  that  there  is  a  commitment  in 
this  institution  that  the  programs  that 
are  available  to  these  individuala  will 
be  continutd.  they  will  be  stmigth- 
ened  and  that  there  la  hope  in  the 
future  and  that  this  Congress  will  not 
forget  what  they  have  given  fishting 
for  freedom  and  the  type  of  leadersh^ 
and  courage  that  they  ahow  in  their 
day-to-day  Uves. 

I  again  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  once 
metin  I  woifld  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman f rofa  Indiana  for  her  support 
and  her  leadership  in  this  effort 
•  Mr.  BILItlAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  leglslsp 
tion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  paralysed 
veterans  of  this  Nation  whose  service 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our  great 
land  must  never  be  forgotten. 

While  exact  figures  are  hard  to  come 
by,  it  is  edtimated  that  there  are  as 
many  as  30.000  paralysed  veterans  in 
the  country.  These  men  and  women 
must  constantly  face  the  difficulties 
and  challenges  of  their  paralysis  and 
the  many  medical  and  emotional  hard- 
ships that  accompany  a  devastating 
injury.  It  is  fitting  that  the  sacrifices, 
the  needs,  and  the  deep  courage  of 
these  veterans  be  publlcally  recog- 
nised. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
need  to  reoognize  the  tremendous  ca- 
pabilities and  successes  of  paralyaed 
veterans.  We  can  all  be  humbled  and 
encouraged  by  the  determination  of 
theae  qjedal  veterans  to  be  active  and 
productive  titiaens  and  their  refusal  to 
give  up  the  fight  in  the  face  of  great 
adversity. 

Paralysed  veterans  have  continued 
to  aerve  tha  Nation  in  the  various  vet- 
erans orgifaiaatlons,  providing  help 
and  aervloe  not  only  to  those  veterans 
who  suffer  paralysis,  but  to  all  veter- 
ans, and  to  all  Americans.  The  Para- 


lyaed Veterans  of  America  is  one  such 
organlBtlon  and  its  11,000  members 
can  be  proud  of  their  work  on  behalf 
of  veterans  through  their  programs  in 
the  area  of  service,  qwrts,  advocacy, 
reaearch.  and  legislation.  This  ccmgres- 
f*«Wf»^r  chartered  group  has  34  chi^ 
ters  and  50  aervlce  offices  nationwide 
wbkii.  provide  sssiHtanre  to  all  veter- 
ana and  which  serve  as  resource  and 
support  centers  for  paralyzed  veter- 


We  owe  these  men  and  women  not 
oidy  our  gratitude,  but  our  admiration 
aa  well,  and  this  resolution  is  a  small 
but  significant  means  of  honoring  the 
paralyaed  veterans  of  this  country.  I 
am  proud  to  give  it  my  strong  sup- 
port.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engroased  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ALASKA  STATEHOOD  DAY 

BCrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Bdr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consrat  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
conaiderttbion  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lutitm  iSJ.  Res.  42)  desigiutting 
Alaslca  Statehood  Day,  January  3. 
1984.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
(rt)JeBt,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  this,  once  again,  as 
well  as  the  prior  three  resolutions 
which  came  liefore.  is  a  good  resolu- 
tion. I  support  it.  The  minority  is  in- 
volved with  it.  We  have  no  objection. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alaslca  for  sponsoring 
it  and  note  that  today  here  is  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  is  "Don  Young  Day,"  be- 
cause he  is  now  today  50  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  great 
gmtleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Don 
Young). 

Mr.  YOITNG  of  Alaska;  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those  tdnd 
ranarks. 

This  is  a  day  of  celebration  on  my 
behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  25  years  ago  this 
month.  Congress  approved  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act,  paving  the  way  for 
Alaska's  entry  into  the  Union  as  the 
49th  SUte.  On  July  7,  1958.  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  signed  the 
statehood  bill,  providing  the  final 
action  needed  to  complete  the  act. 
Alaska  formally  entered  the  Union  6 
months  later,  January  3,  1959.  This 
legislation.  House  Joint  Resolution 
161.  commemorates  25  years  of  Alaslu 


statehood  and  designates  January  3. 
1984,  the  sQver  snnlversary  of  Alaska'a 
formal  mtry  into  the  Union,  as  Alaaka 
Statehood  Day. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  did  not  come 
easily.  Most  citizens  of  the  lower  48 
knew  very  little  about  the  territory,  a 
situation  which  persists  today.  Alaska 
was  unknown  and  misunderstood. 
Charges  were  made  that  Alasks.  could 
not  support  itself.  Alaskans,  however, 
knew  the  vsst  potential  of  their  land, 
and  fought  hard  for  statehood  recog- 
nition. They  reacted  with  unrestrained 
Joy  to  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  Bold,  half -page  head- 
lines declared,  "we're  in."  residents 
danced  in  the  streets,  and  church  bells 
and  factory  whistles  spread  the  news. 

Alaska  has  made  impressive  progress 
in  the  first  25  years  of  statehood.  For 
an  initial  investment  of  Just  over  $7 
million,  the  United  States  has  reaped 
a  bonanza  in  return.  Alaska  produces 
one-eighth  of  the  Nation's  gold;  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  oU;  and  two-fifths 
of  its  harvested  fish.  Seventy-four  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  containing  vast  amounts  of  re- 
sources lies  off  Alaslui's  coast.  The 
State  has  developed  a  fine  system  of 
State  universities,  and  communication 
and  transportation  facilities.  Alaskans 
are  a  proud  people,  proud  of  their  land 
and  their  resources,  and  proud  to  be 
Americans.  Our  strengths  come  from 
our  people  and  our  resources,  and  our 
ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  each. 
Alaskans  are  noted  for  their  determi- 
nation, their  originality,  and  their 
fierce  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom.  Alasicans  believe  in  America 
and  in  the  principles  of  American  de- 
mocracy. Alaskans  participate  in  their 
government:  fully  75  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  in  Alaslui  participat- 
ed in  the  last  general  election.  We  are 
a  growing  State,  with  a  vision  for  the 
future.  Alaslui  IooIes  forward  to  the 
next  25  years  of  statehood,  and  to  con- 
tinued progress. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  recognition  of  25  years  of  Alaslui 
statehood,  and  I  ask  their  support  in 
approving  this  measure. 

D  1550 

'Ui.  COURTER.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.Rbs.42 

Whereas  July  7,  1983,  marks  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  enactment  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  as  approved  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  au- 
thorizes the  entry  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 
on  January  3,  1959; 
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WtaercM  tbe  State  of  Ala*a  ta  atill  grow- 
hm  and  asvdopiiw  baaad  on  the  prtndpiM 
t^,mffi^ii  by  the  Aluka  Statehood  Act: 

Wheteas  the  Alaaka  Statehood  Act  ia  the 
f oundatian  of  the  union  between  the  State 
of  Alaaka  and  the  United  Statea  of  America 
whldi  haa  been  to  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
tlea; 

Where  ai  many  commitments  between 
l»»-Ti*«  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  are 
atffl  betnc  fulfilled: 

Wheicaa  the  State  of  Alaaka  is  a  store- 
houM  of  this  Nation's  natural  reaources: 

Wheteas  Alaaka  provldea  one-eighth  of 
the  Nation's  gold:  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
M  production:  and  two-fifths  of  its  harvest- 
ed ftah  all  to  the  benefit  to  the  Union: 

Wha«aa  Alaaka  poasesaes  ten  of  the  six- 
teen strategic  minerals  needed  for  our  Na- 
tion's security: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  collects 
$3  In  tazea  from  Alaska  for  every  $1  it 
spends  there: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  reaped 
economic  rewards  from  Alaaka  many  times 
greater  than  ita  original  $7,000,000  Invest- 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alaaka  contribute 
to  the  cultural  diveiaity  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Stotehood  Act  au- 
thorised Alaska's  entry  into  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  provided  the  basis  for 
these  beneflto  shared  by  Alaska  and  the 
Union:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Retoived  6y  the  Senate  and  Home  atf  Rep- 
TtaentoHvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  attembied.  That  January  3. 
1984.  be  known  as  "Alaska  Statehood  Day" 
in  honor  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
entry  of  Alaaka  into  the  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent ia  requested  and  authorized  to  issue  a 
piQcimmation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea:  and  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  observe  "Alaaka  Stote- 
hood Day"  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  reeognitlMi. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana  Is  recog- 
nised for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jtily  7.  1983.  marks  the  2Sth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  as  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  sii^ied  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  authorized  the  entry  of 
Alaska  into  the  Union  on  January  3, 
1959.  This  resolution  would  designate 
January  3.  1984.  as  Alaska  SUtehood 
Day  in  honor  of  the  sUver  anniversary 
of  the  entry  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 
The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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THE  REAL  SPACE  WAR 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legidative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  various  resolu- 
tions Ju^paased. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  an  operational 
capability  to  destroy  satellites  In  near- 
Earth  orbit  by  using  a  type  of  anti- 
satellite  (ASAT)  caUed  a  killer  satel- 
Ute.  The  United  SUtes  had  an  oper- 
ational ASAT  system  using  ground- 
based  missiles,  but  it  was  deactivated 
in  1975:  a  new  ASAT  device  using  min- 
iature homing  vehicles  launched  from 
F-15  aircraft  is  now  being  developed. 
The  Soviets  continue  to  test  their 
ASAT  system  and  President  Reagan 
has  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  developing  an  operational  ASAT 
system. 

During  1978  and  1979.  the  United 
SUtes  and  Soviet  Union  held  ASAT 
limiUtion  talks,  but  no  further  talks 
have  been  scheduled.  In  the  fall  of 
1981,  the  Soviets  introduced  a  draft 
treaty  at  the  United  Nations  to  ban 
weapons  from  space,  although  it  ap- 
parently would  not  include  the  ground 
or  airbased  systems  now  in  use  or  de- 
velopment. 

The  question  Is:  Should  the  United 
SUtes  develop  an  operational  ASAT 
capability,  or  should  the  focus  instead 
be  on  renewing  the  stalled  ASAT  limi- 
Ution talks,  or  should  there  be  some 
combination  of  the  two  approaches? 

In  the  absence  of  an  ASAT  limiU- 
tion treaty,  should  the  United  SUtes 
place  more  emphasis  on  means  to 
insure  survivability  of  critical  military 
satellites  and  their  associated  ground 
sUtions  and  daU  links? 

Is  space  the  proper  high  ground  for 
war?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  placing 
antisatellite  weapons  in  space,  both 
from  the  perspective  of  geopolitical 
sUbillty  and  national  defense? 

To  help  you  answer  these  and  other 
questions,  the  Congressional  Space 
Caucus  will  host  a  debate  on  ASAT's 
on  Monday,  June  13  at  3  p.m.  in  2168 
Raybum.  Dr.  Ricluird  Garwin.  physi- 
cist and  defense  consultant,  will 
present  the  case  against  ASAT's.  Dr. 
Colin  S.  Gray,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Insitute  for  Public  Policy,  will 
present  the  case  for  development  of 
this  new  weapon.  Since  this  issue  will 
be  hotly  debated  soon  during  the 
course  of  floor  debate  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bUl.  I  urge  you  not  to  miss 
this  debate. 

Prior  to  the  debate  at  3  pjn.,  there 
will  be  a  briefing  on  ASAT's  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  GAO.  The  briefing  will  cover 
United  SUtes  and  Soviet  space  sys- 
tems, and  will  also  include  a  discussion 
of  what  an  ASAT  system  would  cost. 
The  ASAT  briefing  will  be  held  in 
2257  RHOB  at  11  ajn.  There  caA  be  no 


doubt  that  this  isstie  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  miaoe- 
faring  nation.  I  urge  you  and  your 
staff  to  attend  both  the  briefing  and 
debate  on  Monday,  June  13. 

Remember  to  write  on  your  caloidar 
that  Monday.  June  13  is  ASAT  day— 
everything  you  always  wanted  to  know 
about  ASATs  and  were  afraid  to  ask. 
Tou  will  shortly  be  receiving  an- 
other "Dear  Colleague"  in  the  mail 
with  a  fact  sheet  attached,  summariz- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  ASATs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  issue 
the  consideration  it  deserves. 

I  include  the  Washington  Poet  edito- 
rial on  antlsatellites  for  insertion  in 
the  Racoao.  as  follows: 

Thi  Rial  SPiics  Wab 
President  Reagan's  propoaal  of  last  March 
to  study  shooting  down  Soviet  misailea  in 
space  anticipated  a  time  and  a  technology 
far  in  the  future.  But  another  kind  of 
"space  war"  is  becoming  poaaible  in  the  here 
and  now:  weapons  to  shoot  down  the  satel- 
lites on  which  both  great  powers  increaaing- 
ly  depend  for  communication  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  Soviet  Union  already  has 
launched  (non-nuclear)  weapona  meant  to 
kill  low-orbiting  American  satellites.  The 
United  Stotes  is  ready  to  flight-test  Ite  own 
first  satellite  killers.  A  down  payment  of  $19 
million,  on  a  program  that  could  yet  coat 
billions.  Is  due  to  be  voted  on  in  the  Houae 
this  week. 

It  is  a  serious  business.  One  side's  poaaes- 
sion  of  effective  anti-sateUite  weapons  could 
theoretlcaUy  let  It  "blind"  the  other— de- 
prive it  of  the  means  to  control  its  own  stra- 
tegic forces  and  detect  its  foe's.  Just  the 
fear  that  one  side  might  attempt  such  a 
blinding  strike  in  a  crisis  could  force  deci- 
sions of  irreversible  consequence.  Yet 
Moscow  and  Washington  have  been  unable 
to  take  the  risk  in  hand. 

Carter-era  negotiations  tripped  over  verifi- 
cation, among  other  thinga.  Anti-satellite 
weapons,  it  turns  out.  are  small  and  light 
and  can  be  launched  as  easily  and  quickly  as 
the  satellites  they  are  aimed  at.  A  relaUve 
handful  of  them  could  threaten  a  major 
share  of  a  great  power's  mlasile-detecting  or 
guiding  satellite  capacity,  making  reliable 
verification  eaaential. 

The  Carter  administration  had  hoped  that 
a  discreet  brandiahing  of  American  techno- 
logical capacity,  combined  with  active  nego- 
tiations, would  induce  Moacow  to  rein  in  its 
own  anti-satellite  work.  This  policy  did  not 
fare  well,  and  now  the  Reagan  adminiatra- 
tion  is  heading  toward  deployment  of  the 
first  American  satellite  killers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  hangs  back  frcan  resuming  negotia- 
tions. 

The  new  American  weapons  are  consid- 
ered to  be  substantially  superior  to  the 
Soviet  weapons  already  in  orbit.  We  should 
proceed  with  caution  in  deploying  them. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  approach  to  negotiations 
should  be  devised.  Reagan  officials  say  talks 
should  not  resume  untU  the  United  Statea  ia 
"ready  with  verifiable  propoaals  that  will 
enhance  naUonal  security."  Why  is  the  ad- 
ministration. In  its  third  year,  not  ready?  If 
it  is  too  hard  now  to  negotiate  Umits  on  de- 
ployment, why  not  try  to  limit  tests?  In  this 
branch  of  weaponry  aa  in  others,  the  admin- 
iatration  has  yet  to  find  an  effective,  oonfi- 
denoe-inspiring  balance  of  arms  building 
and  aims  controL 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CAPITAL 

Ftnnsmmrr  biui 

(Mr.  SdNDQUlST  Mked  and  was 
given  petnitagion  to  addreM  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
his  remarits.) 

Mr.  SONbQUIST.  Mr.  ftieaker. 
today  I  am  introdoeinc  a  MU  permit- 
ting the  Capital  punishment  penalty 
for  certain  Federal  crimes,  and  to 
allow  a  life  sentence  without  pande 
for  those  capital  cases  where  the 
death  peimlty  Is  not  sought  The  In- 
tentl<m  of  my  legislatkin  Is  to  clearly 
establish  the  constitutional  procedures 
whereby  tbe  imposltlan  of  the  death 
penalty  weuld  be  allowed. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Federal 
crimes  now  on  the  books  which  al- 
ready carry  the  death  penalty.  The 
Supreme  Court  itself  has  ruled  In 
favor  of  cepital  punishment  in  several 
specific  instances.  A  decade  of  ded- 
sicms  by  the  High  Court,  though,  has 
clearly  shown  that  cotain  specific 
standards  must  be  met  before  capital 
punishment  can  be  imposed.  My  legis- 
lation Is  aimed  at  meeting  these  objec- 
tives. 

By  approving  revonstUe  guidelines, 
we  remedy  the  unconstitutional  delay 
in  carryint  out  these  sentences. 

The  staadards  to  be  met  axe  laid  out 
clearly  in  this  bUL  Under  It.  a  separate 
sentendnf  hearing  will  be  held  after  a 
guilty  verdict  has  been  rendered  for  a 
crime  which  carries  the  death  penalty. 
The  penalty  must  be  i^jpropriate  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Aggravating 
and  mitigating  drcumstanoes  must  be 
considered.  The  penalty  must  be  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  mandatory.  All 
reasonable  requir«nenU  are  clearly 
presented. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
insme  thit  while  there  are  sufficient 
guidelines  to  guard  against  complete 
discretion  in  imposing  a  death  sen- 
tence, there  is  also  assurance  that 
each  case  iwill  be  considered  individual- 
ly in  light  of  aggravating  and  mitigat- 
ing circuhistances.  It  is  important, 
again,  to  bote  when  considering  legis- 
lation on  capital  punishment  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  declared  the 
death  penalty  itself  unomstltutlonal. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  an  ImDortant  byprod- 
uct of  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  other  similar  legislation  ad- 
dressing this  issue  is  the  focus  it  gives 
on  the  need  for  a  deaUi  penalty.  We. 
as  our  Nation's  legislators,  have  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  show  support  for  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  in  cer- 
tain eases  -as  well  as  life  sentences 
without  parole.  In  doing  so.  we  sup- 
port our  basic  belief  that  it  is  society's 
primary  responsibility  to  protect  ita 
members  so  that  they  might  live  in 
safety. 

This  is  fen  issue  which  deserves  the 
widest  attention  and  discussion,  for  it 
Is  one  wh)(^  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 


moral  and  societal  ot&ex.  Murder  Is 
the  f memost  breach  of  that  order. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  legislation 
would  not  automatically  call  for  the 
death  penalty  in  each  instance  where 
there  had  been  a  killing.  The  death 
penalty  would  be  considered  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases  where  the  kill- 
ing had  been  "in  an  especially  heinous, 
cruel,  or  depraved  manner."  By  that,  I 
mean  that  the  circumstances,  for  ex- 
ample. Involved  torture,  the  deliberate 
prolonging  of  suffering,  or  severe 
phyrical  abuse. 

Is  there  then  a  crime  so  wanton,  so 
horrible  as  to  Justify  the  imposition  of 
the  death  poudty?  Both  the  late  Sen- 
ator John  L.  McClellan  in  debate  in 
1974,  and  Senator  Sthom  Thubmohd  in 
his  statonent  earlier  this  year  made 
when  introducing  his  own  comprehen- 
rive  legislation  to  establish  constitu- 
tliHial  procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty,  provided  examples 
of  crimes  so  grievous  that  the  death 
penalty  is  the  only  q>propriate  re- 
qionse. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
some  of  these  examples  here,  for  they 
illustrate  my  point  in  a  graphic  way: 

What  other  punishment  is  "Just"  for  a 
man.  found  to  l>e  sane,  who  would  stab, 
strangle  and  mutilate  eight  student  nurses? 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for  men 
who  would  invade  the  home  of  members  of 
a  rival  religious  sect  and  shoot  to  death 
men.  women  and  children,  after  forcing  a 
mother  to  watoh  as  her  three  young  chil- 
dren were  drowned? 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for 
people  who  would  force  a  24-year-old 
woman  to  douse  herself  with  gasoline  so 
that  they  could  turn  her  into  a  human 
torch  and  watoh  as  she  burned  to  death? 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for  a 
man  with  an  incredible  history  of  violence, 
rape  and  murder,  who  caps  his  vicious 
career  by  getting  a  young  woman  with  her 
three  children  to  stop  in  response  to  his  pre- 
tenae  of  a  disabled  car  and  who  rapes  and 
Ulls  her  and  then  drowns  her  three  children 
in  a  creek? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  echo  the  sUte- 
ment  of  Senator  THURMOin)  and 
others,  that  "people  who  commit 
crimes  like  these  have  forfeited  their 
own  right  to  life." 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  some  debate 
regarding  whether  or  not  capital  pun- 
ishment is  an  effective  deterrent 
against  crimes  as  reprehensible  as 
those  described  above.  There  is  testi- 
mony supporting  both  sides  of  that 
debate.  However,  my  major  focus  in 
supporting  a  death  penalty  does  not 
rest  on  the  argimient  of  possible  deter- 
rence alone.  It  rests  on  my  belief  that 
such  a  penalty  is  Justified  because  in 
some  cases  it  is  simply  Just.  It  may  or 
may  not  deter  others,  it  will  not  bring 
the  victim  back,  but  it  is  a  legitimate 
expression  of  the  moral  outrage  felt 
by  a  society  whose  moral  fiber  is  based 
on  law.  The  type  of  action  against 
which  this  bill  is  directed  is  that  which 
te  so  repulsive  as  to  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  fabric  wtiich  binds  us  as  a 


dvillzed  society.  Aa  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  the  case  of  Qrtog  ▼. 
Qeorgia,  42  UJB.  153  (1976): 

In  part,  capital  punishment  ia  an  eipiea 
sion  of  aodety's  moral  outnte  at  particular- 
ly offensive  conduct.  Thla  function  may  be 
unappealing  to  many,  but  It  ia  eaamtlal  in 
an  OTdered  society  that  aaka  ita  cttlaens  to 
rely  on  legal  iffoccaaea  rather  than  self -help 
to  vindicate  their  wronga. 

And  again. 

The  instinct  for  retribution  .  .  .  servea 
an  important  purpooe  in  promoting  the  sta- 
bility  of  a  free  society  governed  by  law. 
When  people  begin  to  believe  that  organiaed 
society  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  impose 
upon  criminal  offenden  the  puniahment 
they  "desore,"  then  there  are  aown  the 
seeds  of  anarchy— of  selfhelp.  vigilante  Jus- 
tice, and  lynch  law. 

According  to  the  "Uniform  Crime 
Reports"  for  the  year  1982,  there  was 
one  violent  crime  committed  every  24 
seconds,  including  a  murder  every  23 
minutes,  forceable  rape  every  6  min- 
utes, one  robbery  every  55  seconds, 
and  one  aggravated  assault  every  49 
seconds.  Since  1977.  the  number  of 
murders  increased  by  almost  20  per- 
cent. Crime  index  offenses  are  up  22 
percent  and  the  rate  per  100.000  in- 
habitants is  up  15  percent.  Indeed,  as 
we  perceive  an  increasing  lawlessness 
and  brutality  in  our  communities, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans  who  support  the  death  pen- 
alty for  murder.  A  March  1981  Gallup 
poll  indicated  that  two  out  of  every 
three— or  66  percent— favor  the  death 
penalty,  up  from  49  percent  Jtist  10 
years  ago.  The  1081  figtires  represent 
the  I4>ex  of  a  steady  uptrend  in  their 
sentiment  over  the  last  decaiA. 

If  human  life  is  indeed  precious, 
then  the  law  which  forbids  the  taking 
of  human  life  must  be  a  most  awesome 
expression  of  society's  revulsion  for 
any  violation  of  this  tenent.  This  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  the  death  penal- 
ty, and  it  has  been  so  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Through  our  acceptance  of  sound 
laws  providing  for  capital  punishment 
and  life  imprisonment  without  parole, 
we  promote  respect  for  the  criminal 
Justice  system  and  for  human  life.  We 
express  society's  Judgment  that  cer- 
Uin  crimes,  to  quote  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  "are  in  them- 
selves so  an  affront  to  humanity  that 
the  only  adequate  response  may  be 
the  penalty  of  death." 

We  must  make  the  clearest  sUte- 
ment  that  the  abhorrent  tjrpe  of  be- 
havior I  described  earlier  absolutely 
will  not  be  tolerated,  that  those  who 
violate  this  precept  will  be  dealt  with 
surely  and  severely,  and  that  this  be- 
havior may  well  mean  that  they  for- 
feit their  own  right  to  live. 


THE  NEXT  MOVE  IS  MOSCOW'S 

(Mr.    LACiOMARSINO    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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Houw  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  rcBaarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  todays  lead  editorial  In  the  Los  An- 
telM  Times,  they  praise  the  Presi- 
dent's arms  control  arrangement  an- 
noimoed  yestcsday.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  not  exactly  been  in  the 
f orefrmt  of  those  leading  the  cheers 
for  Ronald  Reagan  so  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant as  to  what  they  have  said. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  is.  "The 
Next  Move  Is  Moscow's." 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Fran  the  Ln  Angele*  Times,  June  9. 1963] 
Tbb  Nsxt  Mow  Is  Moscow's 
The  Admlnlstntion's  new  tergminbig  posi- 
tion at  the  strategic  anns  reduction  talks  In 
Oeneva  opens  the  door  to  serious  nefotla- 
tjfflM  and  ultimate  agreement  if  the  Soviets 
are  wOUng.  as  they  say  they  are,  to  estaUlsh 
a  new.  lower  balance  In  long-range  nuclear 
weapons  on  each  side. 

In  announcing  a  major  change  in  the 
original  DJB.  iHOpoaals  at  the  START  nego- 
tiations Wednesday,  President  Reagan 
pointed  out  that  the  new  package  renects 
suggestions  urged  on  the  Administration  by 
the  Scowcroft  advisory  commission  and  by 
key  members  of  Congress. 

Noting  that  J3&  negotiator  Edward 
Rowny  has  been  Instructed  to  be  nexlble  in 
exploring  any  new  proposals  by  the  Soviet 
side.  Reagan  urged  Moscow  not  to  allow 
"this  new  opportunity  to  be  lost." 

The  new  n.S.  proposal  aims  at  a  U.S.- 
Soviet agreement  based  on  warheads  In- 
stead of  missile  numbers  In  order  to  encour- 
age both  sides  to  move  toward  reliance  on 
single-warhead  strategic  nuclear  mlssOes 
and  away  from  their  more  threatening,  de- 
,t«Ml'«*''g  arsenals  of  multiple-warhead 
missiles. 

Soviet  leader  Turi  V.  Andropov  has  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  the  warhead-counting 
approa^  to  an  agreement  on  Euromlsslles, 
which  is  being  negotiated  separ^ly.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Moscow  Is  willing 
to  ext«ad  the  same  principle  to  limitations 
on  Intercontinental-range  missUes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  2.348  long-range, 
strategic  nudcar  missiles  comi>ared  with 
1,573  on  the  American  side.  Because  of  their 
««ipti— to  on  extra-heavy  missiles,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  an  almost  three-tOK>ne  advantage 
In  throw-weight— the  combined  weight  of 
the  wartMsd  and  guidance  devices.  They 
also  have  a  narrow  lead  In  missile-deployed 
wartieads. 

The  numerical  advantage  passes  to  the 
United  States  If  you  Include  our  B-52s  but 
exclude  the  Soviet  Backfire  bombers. 

Reagan's  original  START  proposal  called 
on  each  side  to  reduce  lU  arsenal  of  mlssQe 
warheads  by  roughly  one-third,  to  5,000— no 
more  than  one-half  of  which  could  be  land- 
based.  It  would  have  limited  each  side  to  850 
land-  and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles.  The 
question  of  bombers  and  cruise  mlssUes  was 
left  open. 

Thto  prapoaal  was  crlticted  by  the  SovleU 
and  some  UJB.  analysts  because  It  would 
have  required  the  Russians  to  accept  a 
giwatly  disproportionate  cut  in  their  land- 
based  mkT*^—  (This  would  not  be  true.  It 
should  }»  rememliered,  except  for  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  buildup  In  land-based  missiles  In 
recent  yean.) 

In  any  event  Reagan,  responding  to  public 
and  usiiiisilnnsl  pressures  for  a  more 
flexUde  posture,  has  now  altered  the  UJB. 
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proposal  to  make  things  easier  for  the  Sovi- 

The  President  stkdu  by  his  proposal  for  a 
rcductitm  to  5.000  strategic  warheads  on 
each  side  as  a  negotiating  goaL  But  he  aban- 
doned the  celling  of  850  missiles.  The  new 
figure  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  is  said  to 
be  around  1.300— which  should  be  within  ne- 
gotiating distance  of  the  Soviet  proposal  of 
a  l,4S0-mlssile  celling. 

Reagan  says  that  his  Administration  is 
giving  priority  attention  to  Incorporating 
congressional  proposals  for  a  "build-down" 
provision  under  which  each  side  would  de- 
stroy two  existing  nuclear  warheads  for 
each  new  one  deployed. 

EarUer,  the  sincerity  of  the  President's  In- 
terest in  arms-control  agreements  was  open 
to  question.  Having  made  the  changes  in  the 
UA  negotiating  pasture  that  critics  called 
for,  he  must  now  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  new  proposal  is  ex- 
tremely open-ended.  It  is  not  a  take-lt-or- 
leave-it  proposition.  The  Soviets,  for  exam- 
ple, are  Invited  to  make  their  own  choice  be- 
tween directly  addressing  the  problem  of 
unequal  throw-weights  or  taking  care  of  it 
in  limitations  on  missiles  and  warheads. 

Reagan's  proposal  is  fair,  reaaonalde  and 
flexible.  The  next  move  Is  the  Russians'. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  RE- 
TIREMENT SECURITY  ACT  OP 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (BCr.  OoRCORAif )  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  increase  the 
limits  on  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count (IRA)  contributions  and  to  in- 
crease the  IRA  contribution  limit 
available  to  homemakers  and  lesser 
earning  spouses. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  express  my  continued 
concern  about  the  state  of  our  econo- 
my. We  are  beginning  to  climb  out  of 
the  recession  that  has  plagued  our 
Nation  for  the  last  several  years,  al- 
though the  path  is  long  and  hard.  We 
all  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  speed 
the  recovery,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
we  do  this  without  spurring  inflation 
and  driving  interest  rates  up  again, 
putting  into  motion  yet  another  disas- 
trous cycle  of  stagflation.  A  very  direct 
means  of  accomplishing  this  is 
through  expansion  of  IRA's. 

Individual  retirement  accounts  pro- 
vide a  generous  bounty.  They  enable 
Americans  to  better  provide  for  retire- 
ment, and  in  so  doing,  they  reduce  the 
pressure  on  private  retirement  plans 
and  social  security  to  provide  total  re- 
tirement protection  in  later  years  of 
life.  IRA's  increase  personal  savings 
over  the  long  haul,  providing  an  excel- 
lent source  for  additional  capital  to 
fuel  private  sector  growth.  And  by  in- 
creasing available  capital,  they  reduce 
the  pressure  toward  higher  interest 
rates.  Although  IRA's  reduce  revenues 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  short  run.  the 
money  saved  is  taxed  upon  dlspersaL 


Thus,  it  is  a  revmue  deferral,  not  a 
revenue  loss.  Best  of  all,  IRA's  work. 
People  understand  them  and  use 
them. 

The  rate  of  personal  sayinga  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  disgrace  when  eran- 
pared  with  other  industriallaed,  tree 
nations.  In  1081.  Canadians  saved  12.4 
percent  of  personal  income.  West  Ger- 
mans saved  15,3  percent,  Japanese 
saved  19.8  percent,  and  Americans 
saved  a  paltry  6.4  percent.  The  results 
are  that  money  is  tight,  interest  rates 
are  high,  people  are  unable  to  buy 
homes,  and  businesses  are  unable  to  fi- 
nance growth  or  even  maintain  exist- 
ing operations.  People  are  forced  to 
rely  more  on  social  security  and  pri- 
vate pension  plans  than  they  would 
like  to.  Benefit  changes  and  plan  fold- 
ings bectune  crises  of  existence. 

My  bill  provides  an  avenue  for  ad- 
dressing these  problems.  The  Econom- 
ic Growth  and  Retirement  Security 
Act  of  IMS  wiU  gradually  increase  the 
amount  individuals  can  invest  in 
IRA's.  The  current  $2,000  maximum 
contribution  will  be  raised  to  $3,000  tn 
1984,  $4,000  in  1985.  and  $5,000  in 
1986.  This  will  have  the  salutary  effect 
of  increasing  long-term  savings  in  the 
United  States,  putting  downward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  and  increasing 
available  financing. 

In  addition,  to  help  provide  for  the 
many  people  who  most  need  help  in 
retirement  as  they  have  little  or  no  re- 
tirement protection  of  their  own,  my 
bill  modifies  the  method  by  which 
IRA  contributions  are  determined. 
Under  existing  law.  an  individual  can 
contribute  a  portion  of  gross  income 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  each  year  to  an 
IRA.  For  spouses  with  no  income,  the 
primary  wage  earner  can  contribute 
$250  per  year.  $250  per  year.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  women  who  raised  us 
and  the  women  who  are  raising  our 
children  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
the  elderly  poor?  And  they  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so  unless  we  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  their  contributions. 

My  legislation  provides  that  the 
lesser  earning  spouse  will  be  able  to 
draw  on  the  gross  income  of  the  pri- 
mary wage  earner  in  funding  an  IRA. 
to  the  extent  that  the  primary  wage 
earner  does  not  contribute  all  of  his  or 
her  gross  iiKxmie  to  his  or  her  own 
IRA.  For  example,  if  the  primary  wage 
earner  earns  $15,000  gross  income  and 
the  secondary  wage  earner  earns 
$1,000.  under  existing  law.  the  primary 
wage  earner  can  contribute  up  to 
$3,000  to  an  IRA.  The  secondary  wage 
earner  can  only  contribute  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000.  Under  the  Economic 
Growth  and  Retirement  Security  Act, 
if  the  primary  wage  earner  put  the 
mftTifniiin  $3,000  In  1984  In  an  IRA, 
the  secondary  wage  earner  would  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  remaining  $12,000 
gross  income  to  increase  his  or  her 
IRA  to  the  $3,000  maximum.  Likewise, 


If  the  voOae  earned  no  wages,  he  or 
she  would  be  able  to  oantrtbute  the 
maximum  $3,000  fftm  the  remaining 
$12,000  gnMB  Income. 

It  Is  time  that  we  acknowledge  the 
need  to  encourage  saving,  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  personal  re- 
tirement plans,  and  to  provide  for 
those  of  us  who  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  prq>are  for  retirement  with 
dl^ty.  As  a  question  of  national 
policy,  it  is  apparent  that  all  of  these 
goals  are  necessary  to  a  healthy 
nation.  Ag  a  question  of  efficiency. 
IRA  liberalization  addresses  these 
goals  moBe  directly  and  more  thor- 
oughly thgn  any  other  means.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  co^wnaor  this  legis- 
lation and  to  support  It  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. The  language  of  this  biU 
follows  for  my  colleagues'  information. 

HJl.33g6 

Be  it  enatted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

RepretetiUMvet   of  Ote    l/ntted   Stalea   of 

America  in  Congreu  assemNedl  That  this 

Act  may  be;  dted  as  the  "Boonomie  Growth 

and  Retirement  Security  Act  of  1983". 

SBC  r  CBRTAIM  MAKBIKD  DflMVIOUAlS  EUCOIUI 

rOR  DBDVCnONS  foa  rctiibiixnt 

SAVINGS     ON     BASIS     OP     BABNBO 

■ncoifE  or  THBn  srousBS. 

(a)  III  OunsAi Subsection  (c)  of  section 

219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854 
(reWdng  tospedal  rules  for  certain  married 
individuals  with  regard  to  deduction  allow- 
able for  retirement  savings)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Spbcial  Ruus  fob  CiBXAiir  IJAWfsn 
Ihoividoalsl— 

"(1)  In  omn*i.,— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual described  In  paragraph  (3)  with  respect 
to  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  limi- 
tation determined  undor  subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection  (bXl)  shall  be  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  eompensation  (if  arqr)  includible 
In  such  individual's  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  the  compensation  includible  in  the 
gross  income,  for  the  taxable  year,  of  such 
individual's  qjouse  reduced  by  the  amount 
allowable  ss  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  to  such  Qwuse  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  An  feidivldual  shaU  be  described  in 
this  paragraph  if — 

"(A)  such  Individual  files  a  joint  return 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  gmount  of  compensation  (if  any) 
includible  Ih  such  Individual's  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year  is  less  than  the  com- 
pensation ladudible  in  the  grass  income,  for 
the  taxable  year,  of  such  individual's 
spouse." 

(b)  BTOTivK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  sifbsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983. 

SBC  I.  INCKgASB  IN  LUOTATION  ON  DaOUCTION 
•OB  BBnBBMBNT  SAVINGS  FBOM 
AMS  TO  lUW  m  t  STBTS. 

(a)  III  Obhbbal.- Subparagraph  (A)  of 
Bubsectiim  <bXl)  of  section  819  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  deduction  for  retirement 
savings)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000". 

(b)  Phas»iii  or  ImaBssB  n  Lootatioii  or 
DBDOcnoH.-<-In  the  case  of  taxable  years  lie- 
ginning  in  1964  or  1965.  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  $5,000  amount  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  dt  section  819(bXl)  of  swdi  Code, 
as  amoided  by  sulisection  (a),  amounts  de- 
termined as  follows: 


Taxable  years  beginning  in:  Amount: 

1964  ......................................................  $3,000 

(e)  TBCBiiiCAL  AMD  Convouoira 


(1)  IM  azmiAL.— Section  408  and  section 
409  of  such  Code  (relating  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  and  retirement  bonds) 
are  ea^  amended  by  strildng  out  "$2,000" 
each  place  such  term  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing provisicms  of  such  sections  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000": 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(a). 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  408(b). 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  408(b). 

(D)  Section  408(J). 

(E)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  409(a). 

(2)  PBASB-m  or  imckxasx  iii  Anouirrs 
umaa  PAiAoaAF^  (d.— In  the  case  of  taxable 
years  iMglnning  In  1984  or  1985,  there  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  $5,000  amount  in 
each  provision  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
as  amended  by  such  paragraph,  amounts  de- 
termined as  follows: 

Taxalile  years  beginning  in:  Amount: 

1984 $3,000 

1985 4.000. 

(3)  IMCSEASB  m  AMOOHT  KXCIPTKD  FROM  TAX 
ntBAtiailT  OP  DISTKIBUnOH  RULE.— 

(A)  IM  oniBua.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section (dK5)  of  such  section  408  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "$2,250" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,250". 

(B)  Prasb-iii  or  ihcrrasb  uhdkr  subpara- 
graph (A).— In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning In  1984  or  1985,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  $5,250  amount  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  408(dX5)  of  such  CTode, 
as  amended  by  subparagraph  (A),  amounts 
determined  as  follows: 

Taxable  years  beginning  in:  Amount: 

1964 $3,250 

1985 4.250. 

(d)  ErPBcnvB  Datk.— This  section,  and  the 
amendmMits  made  by  this  section,  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1983. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Bdr. 
Campbbix)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Meml>er  of  this  body 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  project- 
ed budget  deficits  are  excessive,  to  say 
the  least.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must 
redu<»  the  deficits  if  we  are  to  have  a 
sustained  economic  recovery. 

There  are  many  examples  of  how 
the  deficit  is  damaging  our  e<»nomy. 
As  we  all  Imow,  the  FHA  rate  for 
home  mortgages  was  recently  raised  to 
12  percent  from  llVi  percent  because 
of  l<x>ming  large  deficits,  and  although 
interest  rates  have  dropped  (»nsider- 
ably  in  the  last  2  years,  consumer 
loans  and  home  mortgages  rates 
remain  at  unacceptably  high  levels  be- 
cause of  the  projected  deficits. 

Many  concerned  citizens,  business- 
men, associations,  and  Members  of 
this  body  have  called  for  a  reduction 
in  the  projected  $200  billion  deficits. 
There  has  also  been  an  overwhelming 
amotmt  of  debate  and  literature  on 


the  best  way  to  reduce  the  defldtg.  In 
fact,  some  groups  that  have  tradition- 
ally supported  large  Federal  prognms 
and  increased  Fednal  spending  are  re- 
evaluating their  policies  because  of 
the  lopsided  Federal  balance  sheet 

We  have  made  changes  in  the  social 
security  system  and  other  areas  that 
have  resulted  in  budget  savings.  And 
while  I  certainly  support  a  major  In- 
crease in  defense  qiendlng,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  have  taken  a  necessary 
step  by  reducing  that  increase  to  a 
real  growth  rate  of  5  or  6  percent.  The 
mistake  that  was  made,  I  believe,  was 
not  iu>plying  the  savings  from  this  re- 
duction toward  the  deficit,  instead  of 
increasing  domestic  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dear  that  Con- 
gress must  reduce  the  deficits.  Howev- 
er, there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  objection  to  new  taxes, 
elimination  of  recent  tax  reforms,  and 
cuts  in  Federal  spending.  In  part,  I 
agree  with  this  objection— new  taxes 
through  elimination  of  existing  re- 
forms <»uld  abort  the  economic  recov- 
ery. How  then  are  we  to  achieve  re- 
duced deficits? 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
these  enormous  deficits  is  the  index- 
ing of  entitlements  which  often  ctMaea 
increases  that  are  greater  than  t^e 
wage  increases  of  worldng  Americans. 
Indexing  entitlements  Ya^  also  left 
little  flexibility  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  important 
discretionary  programs  such  as  reha- 
bilitation, education,  and  job  train- 
ing—programs which,  in  my  opinion, 
actually  need  fimdlng  increases.  As 
Congress  instituted  more  and  more  en- 
titlement programs,  we  abdicated  our 
control  over  a  vast  portion  of  Federal 
spending.  Adding  automatic  COLA'S 
exacerbated  the  problem  dramatically. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  was  continually 
frustrated  by  our  committee's  lade  of 
control  over  three-fourths  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  These  soK»Ued  uncontrol- 
lables  must  be  brought  under  control 
for  two  reasons:  One  is  to  reduce  the 
huge  deficits,  and  two,  we  need  to 
regain  control  over  the  Federal 
budget.  If  this  does  not  transpire  in 
the  near  future,  Cozigress  will  be 
under  even  greater  pressure  to  reduce 
already  underfimded  discretionary 
programs. 

If  entitlement  programs  were  taken 
off  of  automatic  pilot,  then  we  could 
target  resources  better.  For  instance  it 
might  l)e  better  to  f  imd  a  program  to 
help  people  help  themselves  instead  of 
merely  malntjilnlng  them  with  an  enti- 
tlement for  subsistence  as  many  of  our 
programs  do.  Programs  such  as  Job 
training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
handlci4>ped  programs,  these  are 
upward  mobility  programs  that  help 
people  become  self-sustaining. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
would  prefer  to  raise  taxes  to  cover 
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t^  <«^  of  thw  Drocrmmi.  while  action  by  redudng  tbtm  uMccepUWe  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  wojUd  like  to 

^L^^^  ^^La^SSSS^   I  do  dSSJ/Mid^HS  fnmkly.  I  belle»e  thank  the  genUeman  for  hlii  remarks 

^S^SJS^JS^^aSS^  TtSi  SSStoi-TwouMbe^Stalg  to  accept  mnarka  that  I  c«t^  a^ttere  ta  I 

SeJ^thT  SSaS^^SwdSS  STtoSct  on  them,  knowinc  it  to  would  like  to  Mk  the  t«tk»iian  to 

SSllS  li5ti5r2i.5?thrSd  iM^JSTboanl  and  fairly  ihared  by  '?«■  «n«»e  of  hto  rtnar^ 

!SM5«t»trStadaonta individual  both redplent and tmipv^-  ^^  ^  ^^.  the •"W«*J^»J«*f^^„ ,^.  ^.^ 

l^^L!ui*^r^mmAt»x  hnWtTJTi*  and  I  Thte  DroDoaal  reeocniaes  that  dti-  I  waa  wondering  whether  the  genUe- 

SSJ?SLttlflKe^SS£tt£15g-  ,SZJtSSSiJ!n^S!^^p'<^  '^•s^^^'^S^^^^lS' 

SSSyW  wending  for  program,  ed  from  the  ravage,  of  Inflation.  InHa-    the  lnd«Jig  f^tturerf  ttje^^ 

more  thMi  we  already  have  d<me.  how-  tlon  haa  beoi  and  may  continue  to  be.    covery  Act.  the  Eoontnolc  RMOvwy 

ew  the  Democratic  budget  piopoaes  a  problem  confronting  our  Nation-    Act.  that  we  are  In  fact,  proterttog. 

Sne   tax   tooMM^   large   domestic  unlen  we  implement  a  lound  flacal    most  greatly,  the  lower  and  mlddle- 

^fltMnm  inereaaes.  and  large  deficits,  poUcy  that  Incorporates  lower  deficits,    incrane  working  people  of  thto  country 

^^daita  my  oirinlon  to  not  only  mis-  inflation  to  currently  at  Its  lowest  level    who.  after  all.  are  the  ones  who  have 

■ulded.  but  detrimental  to  the  naUon-  in  many  years,  but  baaed  on  the  InfU-    been  paying  an  undue  burden  of  the 

al  gwmomy  tfcm  int>Jeetl<HM  of  the  Congressional    taxes  for  so  many  years.  I  was  wonder- 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  Budget    Office    through    fiscal    year    ing   whether   the   gentleman   agreed 

fu^  aware  t*«»t  tax  lndi*»<wg  is  ached-  imI8.  we  can  still  save  $125  billion  with    with  me  on  that, 

uled  to  be  Implemented  in  1985.  As  a  thto  minor  adjustment-even  with  in-       Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  gentleman  to 

proponent  of  thto  concept.  I  believe  nation  rates  averaging  in  the  low  4-    absolutely  correct.  When  we  passed 

that  taxpayers  need  to  be  tfotected  percent  range.                                           the  changes  in  the  tax  law  it  was  pro- 

from    tnfl^***"    Just    as    entitlement  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to    posed— at  that  time  I  agreed  with  It— 

benefldarlea  are  by  COLA's.  Indexing  carefully  consider  thto  proposal,  and  I    by  the  Democratic  side  that  we  reduce 

would  movlde  thto  same  protection  by  challenge  thto  body  to  take  definitive    the  top  tax  rate  from  70  to  50  percent, 

a^tjiiirtitng  the  tax  tables  to  reflect  in-  action  to  rediice  these  excessive  def  1-    in  other  wonto.  cut  the  tax  on  the  rich 

creases  In  the  Inflation  rate.  cits  but  only  through  reductions  in    people. 

However.    I    believe    that    we    can  spending    or    a    balanced    approach.       Then  we  indexed.  We  had  a  10  per- 

reduce  the  deficits  by  billions  of  dol-  without  objection.  I  wish  to  insert  a    cent  across-the-board  tax  cut  that  we 

lars  without  cutting  1  cent  fnun  Fed-  chart  in  the  Rbcord  showing  the  pro-    tried  to  get.  We  woimd  up  getting  23 

eral  programs  and  without  imposing  jected  savings  from  thto  proposal,  as    percent.  The  rich  have  already  gotten 

new  taxes  on  the  American  taxpayer,  estimated      by      the      Congressional    theirs.  The  middle-income  American  to 

PrcEsntly.   all   entitlement   programs  Budget  Office  and  the  Joint  Tax  Com-    (^e  one  that  to  due  the  next  tax  cut. 

fiyn^'"  a  3-percent  threshold  on  cost-  mittee.                                                       Right  now— thto  July.  And  we  have  to 

of-llving  adjustments.  In  other  words.  Savings  vlien  3-pereent  adiuMtment  is  added    i^eep  that.  If  we  do  not  keep  it.  what 

if  the  Inflation  rate  to  2.9  percent,  a  to  tax  indexing  (Joint  Tax  Committee  pro-    y^^    ^^^   doing    is   raising   taxes   on 

COLA  to  not  awarded.  However,  if  the  jectunut.                                                    people  who  make  under  $100,000  but 

inflation  rate  to  3.1  percent,  the  full  sanim    q^^j.   130.000   as   a   family.   That   to 

3.1-p«oent    increase    In    benefits    is  Ftacalyear                                    '""^«    middle-income  America.  So  we  have  to 

given,  since  thto  to  over  the  3-percent       1986 M«    ^^^p ^^^^ 

tiflww-                                    ..  .     »^,        1M7 Z* ""!"!""Z™"*.      ".4  Indexing  protects  lower  and  middle- 
Tax  Indexing  does  not  work  in  ttito       ^^^           ";"""" ^^  income  America.  Those  are  the  people 

manner.    Under    indexing,    the    tax  — — -  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^^  pushed  up  by  bracket 

tables  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any         savings  over  4  yean 57.0  ^^^   j  p^pose  to  keep  all  of  that 

*°S*"2L^^l°'l!!S.^«J^KLu.th«*t.  Saving,  from  entitlement  program*,  includ-  intact,  but  I  propose  to  trigger  It  on 

*''•  '**^^'  *?  "■**'  °'"?f  "^i  ing  toeiai  lecuHty.  when  3-perxxnt  adjust-  the  same  basto  that  we  trigger  our  en- 

enlng  deficits.  I  am  suggo^  t^t  ,„^^  ^  ,,^,^^  ^^  entitlement  programs  titlement  expenditures, 

annual  adjustments  for  both  enuue-  (CBO  pmieetionsf'  Mr    PASHAYAN.  In  other  words, 

ment  programs  and  tax  indexing  be  savinoM  ^^es  the  gentleman  agree  that  an- 

tled  to  a  S-percent  trigger  and  only  ptacai  year                                    (Muofi,)  ^^^^          ^^  phnse  hto  very  good  re- 

^JS2?21?l2!f'ir*7"^K.?S]^  ^       ISS 13  0    nuu-ks  on  what  he  was  saying  would  be 

"**  2?  5f  li»*aed.  In  other  'ords.  if        MS 13.0  ^^^^^  ^ 

^  ?*SJ!S*!S  '^  ^H^TISSLS^hv^     S!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::   ^i  j^yeii^  oftentimes  already  paymg 

"^'  ^^  thT*SJ  £S.i!?2SS  W,l  ~Zr^    to  the  highest  tax  brackets  anyway,  so 

?2!^*^^*^'^!!J^S   SSu         Savings  over  4  years 685    the  bracket  creep  does  not  apply  to 

^r^Jt  Sr.^^^'Sai^lSdS-  e^"- ^  "^ '•"•^'''"  "' "'"^ -"  •""  Se'y  SlSt a^?eUCh1d 'S^ 
justment  m  tne  iajua  s  ana  lax  maex-  ^^^.  ^^^^^  g,vii«i  for  pi»n  incorpormting  •ociai  _,hen  they  get  a  raise  in  their  wages  or 
lngtephenom«aL  .eeurtt, u, .m^ buuon .4 ,e«...  salaries  or  tocome  they  lose  more  be- 

^?«.5  *tl^^  ffi^v^i^lwill  t^    *«»<»«»  ^^^  entitlement  programs,  not  in-    ^^^  they  are  pushed  in  a  higher  tax 
year  1985  through  nscal  year  iWHi,  me       eluding  social  security,  when  Spercent  ad-    hrarket  than  they  gain  in  the  increase 

^£t^Tu^,'^>Z'  -^^ .'"^  S^-^^X^n^-iTf^i  £' 

SS?^5.S^SJrt{rt.SiSt  ttSt*      I""  - y    absolutely  correct.  People  who  >re  In 

^jBsf^^B  --g.over4ye.r. ^    S^^Sn^'^e^'lSSe^^SgC^ 

SSi  ™  toU^Td^flSf ^    ^.^  T;TJ^ rl^^.  '^'"'"'^    vS!le  who  are  climbing  the  ladder  of 

SSr  SnZ;  'Sr'SSSirSople  °  ^^  ''"Srp'SiSk?JS%oes  the  genUe. 

S£t£  £S^to^Slln?SSSp£S>  o1  I  wm  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe-  man  not  find  it  "Grange  th^  toj* 
taSurSSlUve^nd     rSomrible    man  from  California.  many  of  those  who  oppose  Indexing 
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are  the  very  ones  who  daim  to  be  In 
favor  of  the  mlddle-inoome  wage 
earner,  does  the  gentleman  not  find 
that  rather  strange?  I  do.  at  least 

Mr.  CAliPBELL.  I  find  that  to  be 
rather  strimge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  that  once  they  examine  it  they 
may  chulge  their  argument  a  little 
bit.  Facts  apeak  very  loudly. 

The  troth  to  that  peoide  often 
omo&t  an  Idea  without  really  knowing 
what  It  la.  And  when  they  make  the 
argument  that  Indexing  helps  people 
who  are  wealthy,  then  they  are 
miAttig  exactly  the  wrong  argument 
because  It  does  not  at  alL 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  The  gmUonan 
mentioned  they  may  change  their  ar- 
guments. I  personally  hope  that  they 
would  change  their  minds  rather  than 
Just  the  atguments. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  It  to  also  Interest- 
ing to  me  that  the  same  people  who  do 
generally  oppose  indexing  or  oppose 
tax  are  generally  the  ones  who  vote 
for  every  spending  program  that 
comes  through  here.  They  also  want 
to  keep  tm  automatic  tax  increase 
coming  in. 

Why  do  they  want  to  keep  that  auto- 
matic tax  increase?  Because  they  do 
not  have  to  vote  a  new  tax  and  they 
can  go  home  and  say,  "I  didn't  vote  to 
raise  your  taxes  even  though  I  voted 
to  spend  all  thto  money."  Because  It 
was  automatically  going  up. 

If  we  get  off  of  automatic  pilot  Just  a 
little  bit  on  our  entitlements  and  on 
our  taxes  and  we  make  the  politicians 
start  voting  for  the  new  taxes  every 
time  they  have  to  put  on  a  new  spend- 
ing program,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
whole  lot  more  fiscal  responsibUity  in 
thto  country. 

Mr.  PAjSHAYAN.  The  gentleman's 
statement  has  not  only  raised  a  lot  of 
individual  particular  points  but  it  was 
a  grand  sweep.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  focus  once  again  on  something 
he  mentioned  and  that  to  the  Impact 
of  the  third  phase  of  the  tax  reduction 
that  takas  place  on  thto  July  1,  Just 
less  than  SO  days  away. 

Would  the  gentleman  state  perhaps 
in  different  words  the  effect  that  to 
going  to  have  on  middle-Income  tax- 
payers. Ttito  to  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  their  Income  taxes.  And  In  particu- 
lar could  the  gentleman  highlight 
once  again  so  we  all  make  sure  where 
we  are  on  thto  Just  exactly  why  to  It 
that  thto  particular  tax  reduction  to 
going  to  be  relatively  more  favorable 
to  the  lower  and  middle  Income  than 
to  the  upper  Income  people. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
First,  let  me  say,  when  we  started  thto 
the  top  tax  rate  was  70  percent  And  It 
was  proposed  on  the  Democrats  side 
that  that  be  reduced  to  50  percent 
That  heU>ed  everyone  In  the  top  tax 
brackets  fcnmc^llately  right  off  the  bat 

Mr.  PABHAYAN.  That  was  2  years 
ago. 


Mr.  CAMPBELL.  That  to  correct. 
That  was  2  years  ago. 

Then  we  changed  again  and  we  had 
our  first  tax  cut  of  5  percent  which 
really  was  wiped  out  because  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  taxes  for 
social  security.  Then  we  got  our  first 
10-percent  tax  cut  in  place. 

Now,  the  increase  In  social  security 
taxes  snd  bracket  creep  and  all  of 
these  combined  have  virtually  kept 
the  taxpayer  about  even.  Thto  to  the 
first  retkL  tax  cut  that  the  people,  the 
average  Income  American,  working 
family  of  two,  making  In  the  low 
$30,000  to  going  to  get  If  you  take  It 
away,  that  to  who  you  are  taking  it 
away  from.  You  are  not  taking  It  away 
fnmi  the  guy  making  $125,000  a  year. 
He  has  already  got  hto.  He  has  already 
been  cut.  He  was  cut  from  the  70  to  50 
percent  So  thto  to  middle-income 
America  that  they  are  talldng  about 
taking  the  tax  cut  away  from. 

Mr.  PASELAYAN.  Once  again,  does 
the  gentleman  not  find  it  strange  that 
many  of  those  who  woxild  remove  this 
very  tax  cut  the  gentleman  has  Just  so 
brilliantly  described  that  would 
remove  it  from  the  law.  are  those  same 
people  once  again  not  unlike  the  in- 
dexing feature  who  claim  to  be  the 
champions  of  the  lower  and  middle- 
income  working  people  of  thto  coim- 
try.  does  the  gentleman  not  find  that 
a  little  on  the  strange  side? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  find  that  ex- 
tremely strange  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  try  to  parade  as  that. 
However.  I  think  that  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
you  Just  cannot  continue  to  soak 
middle  America  in  order  to  spend  for 
every  program  that  people  dream  up 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

BCy  grandmother  told  me  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  she  said: 

"If  you  go  through  life  trying  to 
spend  your  money  on  what  you  need 
Instead  of  what  you  want  you  will 
always  have  some  that  you  have  saved 
for  a  rainy  day." 

And  I  really  did  not  understand 
what  all  that  meant  as  a  little  boy. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  was  given  the 
same  advice. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  But  I  wUl  tell  the 
gentleman  right  now,  we  spend  on 
what  we  want,  not  on  what  we  need  in 
thto  country  often  and  we  need  to  get 
back  to  that  old  principle  of  spending 
for  needs  and  needs  only. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Or  at  least  a  better 
balance  than  we  have  today. 

Bir.  CAMPBELL.  Certainly  a  better 
balance. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  And  once  again. 
not  to  elongate  thto,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  to  an  important 
statement.  I  have  heard  many  people 
say  that  they  have  not  visibly  seen 
any  of  the  results  of  the  income  tax 
reduction  over  the  last  2  years,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  to  exactly  right 


The  reascm  they  have  not  seen  It  was 
because  the  social  security  tax.  payroll 
tax,  was  going  up  at  the  same  time.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree— I 
do  not  mean  to  put  the  words  In  the 
gratleman's  mouth— but  I  feel  strong* 
ly  that  he  would  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
income  tax  reduction,  the  first  two  In- 
stallments, the  third  of  which  as  we 
say  to  coming  on  thto  July,  but  had  It 
not  been  for  those  first  two  Install- 
ments the  overall  effect  on  the  Income 
of  the  lower  and  middle-Income 
worker  would  be  their  taxes  would 
have  gone  up.  And  at  least  the  income 
tax  reduction  permitted  them  to  stay 
even.  

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  gentleman  to 
absolutely  correct  with  one -exertion. 
The  tax  cut  of  the  25  percent  which 
comes  out  to  the  23  percent  actually 
across  the  board  allowed  the  woiklng 
taxpayer  making  less  than  $50,000  a 
year  to  stay  even.  The  upper  income 
taxpayer  was  reduced  by  the  70  to  50 
percent  reduction. 

So  had  we  not  done  that,  the  taxes 
on  that  taxpayer,  on  the  working  tax- 
payer, from  around  $10,000  to  $50,000, 
would  have  gone  up  about  15  percent 
over  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  During  thto  2 
years,  and  in  balance  would  have  re- 
mained the  same,  but  for  the  first  two 
installments  of  the  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion.   

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  That  to  correct. 
Thto  one  to  an  actual  and  real  tax  cut 
because  it  comes  at  a  time  that  there 
are  no  new  taxes  going  on  for  social  se- 
curity and  other  programs  and  Infla- 
tion to  at  the  lowest  point  that  it  has 
lieen  in  ages. 

D  1620 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Well,  once  again  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
hto  most  timely  remarks,  and  I  think 
he  has  stated  the  proposition  very  well 
indeed. 

Bfr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hto  contribution. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  hope  some  minds 
have  tieen  changed,  owing  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  and  maybe, 
because  of  the  effort  he  has  put  in— I 
know  he  has  put  in  considerable  re- 
search—a few  more  in  thto  town  will 
acknowledge  that  It  to  desirable  Indeed 
for  us  to  retain  both  thto  third  phase 
of  the  income  tax  reduction  and  the 
indexing  feature  of  the  law. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  We  should  retain 
them  both,  and  if  we  trigger  any  type 
of  index,  wply  it  across  the  board,  but 
any  savhigs  should  be  applied  to  the 
deficit  imtll  such  time  as  we  bring  It 
under  control,  and  then  we  can  allo- 
cate our  resources.  You  have  to  move 
a  step  at  a  time.  The  problem  to  that 
we  have  been  in  a  position  of  wanting 
to  continue   to  spend  without  ever 
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vantinc   to   brine  the   whole   thing 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  It  is  perhaps  a  nat- 
ural temptatfcin  I  think  the  gentle- 
man te  rl^t,  that  we  will  have  to  take 
that  awajr  forai  ourselves,  really. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  That  is  correct. 


IXB  L.  VKRSTANDIO 
The  SFBAIOSI  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  Uiegen- 
tieman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Smrosa) 
Is  recognlMd  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SNTDBL  Mr.  Efeieaker,  I  am 
plcasnd  to  learn  that  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Nation  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  evor  ahle  services  of  Lee  L. 
Verstaodig,  newly  appointed  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

The  recent  accomplishments  of  Lee 
Verstandig  are  surely  fresh  In  the 
minds  of  my  colleagues.  At  President 
Reagan'M  request,  he  took  dutrge  of 
the  embattled  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  at  peiiiaps  its  most  turbu- 
lent period,  first  as  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Leglslatlaii.  and  soon  there- 
after as  Acting  Administrator  of  EPA. 
As  Assistant  Administrator,  he 
qui(±ly  set  about  the  task  of  restoring 
the  Agency's  public  credibility,  rees- 
tablishing a  dialog  with  Congress,  im- 
proving mivale  within  the  Agency, 
and  sticngthening  its  relations  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  envl- 
nmmental  and  business  interest 
groups. 

When  he  ammr'^^  the  duties  of 
Acting  Administrator,  he  quickly  put 
the  Agency  ba^  on  course,  instituted 
an  Agency-wide  managonent  reorgani- 
sation, and  prepared  William  D. 
Rudwlshaus  for  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion and  transition  to  the  Agency.  It 
was  an  exceptionally  complex  task  and 
required  the  talents  of  an  exceptional- 
ly competent  administrator. 

Certainly  it  was  not  by  accident  that 
President  Reagan  selected  Lee  Ver- 
standig for  the  difficult  Job  at  EPA. 
His  outstanding  record  of  accomplish- 
ments at  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation had  preceded  him.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Tranqwrtation  for  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  under  Secretary 
Drew  Lewis.  Lee  Verstandig  received 
extremely  high  marks  for  his  direction 
of  the  Department's  relations  with 
Congress,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  spedal  and  public  interest 
groups,  as  well  as  its  technology  and 
(Mistance  planning  efforts. 

He  provided  substantial  input  into 
the  deregulation  of  the  inter-city  bus 
industrr.  enactment  of  landmark  avia- 
tioo  legislatkm  which  wlU  modernise 
the  Nation's  air  traffic  control  system: 
transfer  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Tranqmr- 
tion:  and  passage  of  the  1982  Surface 
Transportatloo  Act,  which  will  assist 
In  Improving  the  Naticm's  deteriorat- 
ing transportation  infnurtructure. 


The  President's  selection  of  Lee  Ver- 
standig as  his  assistant  for  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  is  a  wise  and  alto- 
gether approivlate  dedslan.  His  out- 
ft^T^'Wng  professional  career  covers  an 
extremely  .broad  range,  stretching 
from  his  di^  ss  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Brown  University,  to  his  serv- 
ice as  administrative  assistant  to  Sma- 
tor  JoHK  Cbatb.  and  eventually  to  a 
number  of  Important  posts  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Lee  Verstandlg's  extensive  experi- 
ence uniquely  qualifies  him  for  his 
new  position  at  the  White  House,  and 
certataily  his  trwdk  record  throughout 
an  enormously  successful  public  and 
academic  career  gives  all  of  us  reason 
to  applaud  his  selection.* 


CmcMO  Fasx  DmucT  All  Stab 

TIAM 

llePatridfe  Hockey  Team:  Brian  Wshnon. 
JaB^e  Parker.  Chuck  Wood.  Brian  Baleans. 
Steve  Hotter.  Tim  Dally.  Ron  Klfttd.  Rocer 
Pertinaiki.  Dan  Dkleh.  Chartle  Popov.  Tony 
Oriando.  Jeff  BoUocheat.  FhO  Oraea.  Mike 
WaMron.  Tom  Kecaenar^  Joe  OUatoMS. 
Bill  Moiofoasiae.  Randy  Jobnaon.  8tan  Du- 
blAe.  and  Brian  Dortaan. 

AmniAL  tUM  MXXITA  ■OCKST  aCBOOL 
P(»  TBI  ■BABnO  DirA 


THE  lOTH  ANNUAL  STAN  BilKITA 

hcx:ket    school    por    the 
hearing  impaired 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AHiimmo)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  10th  anniud  Stan 
Mlklta  Hockey  School  for  the  Hearing 
Impaired  in  Northbrook.  m. 

The  school  has  been  held  each  year 
for  the  last  nine  summers  at  an  ice 
rink  in  the  Chicago  area.  More  than 
250  boys  and  young  men  ages  9 
through  24  have  participated  in  rigor- 
ous training  seoions  coached  by  Chi- 
cago Blackhawk  star  Mlklta.  his 
former  teammates  Elmer  "Moose" 
Vasko  and  Gene  Ubriaco  along  with 
Chicago  Blackhawk  power  skating 
coach  WaUy  Kormylo,  and  Jeff  Sauer. 
hockey  coach  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  other  professional  players 
from  throughout  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

The  MikiU  Hockey  School  was  not 
founded  to  produce  professional  qual- 
ity athletes;  its  goal,  instead,  is  to 
bring  into  the  lives  of  the  hearing-im- 
paired a  new  confidence  and  under- 
standing of  their  own  abilities  and 
those  skiUs  needed  to  prosper  in  their 
education  and  in  their  careers. 

On  June  17,  1983,  the  Chicago  Park 
District  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Hearing  Impaired  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation and  the  McFetridge  Parents 
Hockey  Association  will  present  the 
U.S.  NaUonal  Deaf  Hockey  Team 
versus  Chicago  McFetridge  Patriots  at 
the  McFetridge  Sports  Center. 

I  congratulate  the  young  players, 
their  coaches,  and  all  of  those  who  are 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  this 
program,  and  I  send  to  all  of  them  my 
warmest  best  wishes  for  many  more 
yean  of  success. 

The  names  of  the  team  members  of 
the  1983  Stan  MikiU  Hockey  School 
for  the  Hearing  Impaired  and  the 
names  of  members  of  the  Chicago  var- 
sity team  follow. 


Player  and  ase: 

Brett  Belser.  Olenriew.  Dlinoia  SOOSS.  17. 

PhO  Cachey,  Oak  Lawn.  Illinois  a04U.  18. 

Jim  Cammarata.   Mt  Prospect.   Dllnols 
60056.17. 

Alfred  Canoda.  Enctno.  CallfomU  914S6, 
19. 

Bobby  Clsluycis.  Staten  laland.  New  York 
10302. 19. 

Cindy  crixluyda.  SUten  Island.  New  York 
10302. 17. 

Johnston  Cole,  Olenview,  IlUnois  60036. 
10. 

Michael  Collins.  Univenity  City.  Miaaouri 
63130, 16. 

John  Dalton.  Hull.  MA  03045, 13. 

Sean  Dee,  Cheektowaga.  New  York  14216. 
17. 

Michael    DeVries.    Madison.    Wisconsin 
53716,  20. 

Edward    Oardner,    Last    Elmhunt,    New 
York  11369, 18. 

Ken  Oentske,  Eoneoye,  New  York  14471. 
15.  ' 

Elijah  Oold.  Ithaca.  New  York  14850, 12. 

Mark  Grant.  Brunswick.  Maine  04011,  11. 

Eric  Gross,  UtUeton.  Colorado  80123. 9. 

Joseph    Hartge,    Bloomingdale.    Illinois 
60108.  15. 

David  Hegarty,  Newburyport,  MA  01950, 
12. 

John  Hlckey,  Medford,  MA  02155, 19. 

Robert  Knox,  Brunswick,  Maine  04011, 14. 

Matthew  Kraker,  Amherst.  MA  01002,  IS. 

Bill  Kwarclany,  Jr.,  Gladstone,  Michigan 
49837, 15. 

Jeffrey  LeRoy,  Erie,  PA  16508. 11. 

Kevin  LeRoy,  Erie.  PA  16508. 14. 

James  Uebrecht,  DeWitt.  Michigan  48820. 
14. 

William    Loftus,    Summit,    New    Jersey 
07901. 15. 

Paul  Malaney,  NorweU,  BCA  02061, 17. 

Michael    Maynard.    Madison.    Wisconsin 
53714, 13. 

Bill  Mellen.  LoweU.  MA  01852, 18. 

Tony  Meister.  Buffalo,  New  York  14207, 
18. 

Keith    Mlscho,    Green    Bay.    Wisconsin 
54303.  22. 

Gary     Montalbano.     Framingham,     MA 
01701.  19. 

Rick   McGaughey.   Holbrook,   Massachu- 
setts 02343.  21. 

Mick  McLaren,  Londonberry,  N.H.  03053, 
16. 

Bforc  Nash.  St.  Paul.  MN  55105. 14. 

Kenneth  Newman,  Plymouth,  Minnesota 
55441,  21. 

Daniel    Newman,    Plymouth,    BCinnesota 
55441, 15. 

Bobby    Norton,     Acton,     Massachusetts 
01720, 15. 

Anthony  Pietranlello,  Staten  Island.  New 
York  10306, 18. 

Mickey  PUaon.  Ardsley,  New  York  10502. 
18. 

Don  Polaski,  Rehoboth,  MA  02769.  24. 

Carey  Siegel,  Chicaco,  IL  60645. 25. 

Jim  Sidllano,  Longmeadow.  MA  01106. 18. 
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Wayne  Smooker.  North  ntdiogue.  Long 
Island.  N.Ti  1177S.  18. 

Ken  SteMe.  norisnnt.  Miwiuri  81088. 19. 

J<dm  Stiaaon.  Hayward.  Wlseoosin  54848. 
IS. 

Jamea  Taurangeau.  Gladstone.  Michigan 
49887. 14. 

Jaaon  Wndola.  Orland  Park.  Illinois 
80468.18. 

WendeU  Waldroup.  Jr..  LowdL  Michigan 
49831. 18. 

Jason  weaver.  Knoxville.  TN  37914. 15. 

Steve  Young,  Floriaant.  Missouri  88081. 
17. 

David  Ziaunerman.  Minot.  North  Dakota 
58701. 18.«| 

THE  WAiR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalb)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  £4>eaker, 
today's  news  brings  with  it  word  that 
two  Israeli  soldiers  have  been  killed  in 
Beirut.  Ity  heart  goes  out  to  these 
men,  to  their  famillea.  They  were 
killed  by  a  remote  control  bomb,  dead 
because  their  heads  happened  to  be 
exposed  when  the  bomb  vras  triggered 
against  the  armored  vehicle  in  which 
they  were  riding.  The  incident  is.  of 
coxirse.  not  the  first,  nor,  tragically, 
will  it  be  the  last  of  kOUngs  In  Beirut 

It  is  a  reminder  that  we  have  yet  to 
clearly  delineate  the  Amnlcan  pur- 
pose in  Beirut  We  have  yet  to  receive 
from  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration any  meaningful  compliance 
with  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  and 
with  eacih  passing  day  the  danger 
grows  greater. 

What  are  our  political  objectives  in 
Lebanon?  And  why  is  It  necessary  for 
our  troops  to  be  there?  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  here  and  now  if  we  would  be 
willing  to  endure  warfare  for  the  sake 
of  whatever  these  objectives,  yet  unde- 
fined, aro.  for,  as  the  mllltaJT  histori- 
an a  L.  A.  Marshall  has  written: 

Disaster  is  less  likely  to  derive  from  one 
gross  blunder  than  from  reasoned  calcula- 
tions which  slip  Just  a  little. 

In  this  case  we  do  not  know  what 
the  reasoned  calculations  are,  let  alone 
whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not 
whether  they  are  supported  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  whether 
indeed  they  are  attainable  without 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile,  in  Central  America, 
events  move  m>ace.  In  the  last  few 
days  there  have  been  drastic  diplomat- 
ic moves  in  which  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  expelled  two  American  dip- 
lomats because  of  their  charge,  quite 
almird  to  us,  that  they  attempted  to 
poison  one  of  their  leaders. 

But  I  think  it  stresses  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  for  months,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  perceive 
that  part  of  the  world  as  It  really  is. 
Right  no«r  the  most  popular  novel  best 
seller  in  Mexico— not  Nicaragua,  not 
Panama,  but  Mexico,  our  next  door 
neli^bor>-is    a    novel    depicting    a 


treacherous  Mexican  President  who 
was  compelled  to  sell  out  to  the  United 
States.  The  opening  chapter  shows  a 
scene  in  which  the  President  goes  to 
his  bedrocMn  when  he  discovers  a 
lethal  poisonous  breed  of  snake  that  is 
so  excited  that  it  had  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  Mexico,  and  It  turns  out  to 
be  a  CIA  plot. 

Now,  this  loolcs  ridiculous  to  tis.  But 
this  is  the  image,  the  perception,  that 
exists  now  in  Latin  America,  and  not 
Just  in  Mexico.  And  this  \s  taken  for 
granted.  This,  because  of  other  things 
that  have  happened,  many  of  which 
have  never  even  been  reported  in  our 
countiy.  that  this  image  and  misper- 
cepUon  of  America  on  their  part 
occurs  to  match  our  misperceptions. 

But  this  Nicaraguan  explusion,  I 
think,  glaringly  and  dramatically  dem- 
onstrates this.  For  what  is  our  reac- 
tion? We  then  tenfold  the  ante,  this 
game  of  tit  for  tat.  so  that  the  Nlcara- 
guans  expel  two  of  our  ambassadorial- 
level  diplomats  and  we  come  in  and 
turn  out  10  of  theirs.  And  what  is  the 
reason  we  give?  That  these  10  Nicara- 
guan diplomats,  ranging  from  New  Or- 
leans up  to  California  and  here.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  were  conducting  espionage 
avdnst  the  United  States. 

Now.  this  really  makes  us  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  world.  What  in  the 
world  could  the  consul  in  New  Orle- 
ans, who.  incidentally,  has  been  now 
seeking  refuge  in  our  country,  have 
been  conducting  by  way  of  espionage? 
The  latest  hit  on  Basin  Street  Blues?  I 
do  not  know.  It  Just  seems  that  a  retal- 
iation of  this  nature,  for  a  smaU  coun- 
try, in  effect,  arrogates  that  country 
to  a  higher  level  than  it  deserves,  and 
one  which  shows  clearly  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  our  policy,  if  we  can  call  such  a 
thing  a  policy,  this  passes  for  adminis- 
tration conduct. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  the  Richard  Cohen 
column  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
which  very,  very  eloquently  brings  out 
tiie  situation,  in  which  he  points  out 
what  a  silly  game  this  is  and  how  dis- 
advantageous it  is  to  the  United 
States: 

SnxT  Games 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

It  is  not  all  that  important,  I  suppose 
what  a  government  says  when  it  engages  in 
the  game  of  Ut  for  tat.  This  is  the  game 
being  played  by  America  and  Nicaragua  in 
which  one  country  and  then  the  other  takes 
turns  kicking  out  each  other's  diplomats. 

It  is  a  silly  and  depressing  game,  made  all 
the  more  sUly  and  depressing  because 
merely  by  playing  it,  we  lose. 

The  game  started,  you  will  recall,  when 
Nicaragua  accused  three  American  diplo- 
mats of  attempting  to  assassinate  the  coun- 
try's foreign  minister,  Miguel  dlbcoto,  by 
passing  him  a  poisoned  bottle  of  brandy. 

As  assassination  plots  go,  this  one  is  so 
absurd  as  to  be  unbelievable— even  if  the 
CIA  years  ago  did  have  a  very  clever  plan  to 
slip  Fidel  Castro  a  ml<Aey  to  make  his  beard 
fall  out.  Still,  the  Nicaraguan  charges  are 
hard  to  believe. 


But  thai  so  are  tbe  American  onea.  In  re- 
taliation tm  giving  our  three  diplomats  the 
boot  the  State  Dqiartment  mdoed  meara- 
gua  to  dose  its  consulates  in  six  n.8.  dtSea— 
New  York.  Miami.  San  Randsoo.  Houston. 
New  Orteans  and  Los  Angelea— saying  they 
had  been  used  for  spying.  It  expelled  about 
21  diplomats,  a  retaliation  ratio,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing,  of  about  seven  to  one. 

This  is  the  game  we  have  played  for  years 
with  the  Soviets,  but  as  silly  as  it  is.  they 
are  at  least  our  size  and  their  "spies"  are 
very  often  the  real  McCoy. 

Nicaragua  is  a  different  case  entirely.  It  is 
a  smaller  country,  in  fact  a  very  small  one. 
which  either  by  design  or  out  of  fear  threw 
a  clumsy  insult  our  way  and— to  the  report- 
ed consternation  of  its  own  people— got 
taken  seriously. 

By  doing  this,  not  only  have  we  inflated 
Nicaragua's  standing  but  we  also  have  di- 
minished our  own  by  plajring  its  game  and 
saying  things  for  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  offer  any  evidence.  After  all.  if  these  con- 
sulates were  spy  centers,  why  were  they  al- 
lowed to  operate  all  this  time  and  what  ex- 
actly were  the  Nicaraguans  q>ylng  on  in 
New  Orleans?  Dixieland  Jaxe? 

If  this  sinking  to  the  other  guy's  level 
were  limited  to  mere  rhetoric,  it  would  be 
bad  enough.  But  the  administration  seems 
determined  to  see  much  of  Latin  America 
through  some  sort  of  nugnlfying  glass, 
blowing  threats  out  of  proportion  and  giving 
these  regimes  a  standing  and  popularity 
that  they  would  otherwise  not  have.  The 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  is  either  a 
brat  or  a  paranoid  of  a  regime,  but  it  is  not 
exactly  a  world  power. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  somehow  become 
public  enemy  numbo'  one,  so  threatening  to 
hemispheric  peace  that  the  arrival  of  every 
Soriet  boat  is  photographed  from  above  and 
defensive  artillery  is  shown  to  the  Amerlran 
people  as  if  it  were  MZs  aimed  at  I^ayette 
Park.  So  great  is  the  perceived  danger  that 
our  government  has  been  frank  about  its  in- 
tentions. The  Sandinista  regime  has  to  go. 

In  fact  aU  across  the  board  we  are  yelling 
and  screuning  about  countries  that  untO  re- 
cently were  considered  little  more  than  set- 
tings for  dippy  musicals  and  whose  most 
lethal  weapon  were  rum  drinks. 

Now  one  kind  of  naivete  has  been  replaced 
by  another.  Grenada  all  of  a  sudden  is  an 
enemy,  armed  to  the  teeth  with,  of  all  ' 
things,  a  world-Glass  airport  Surinam,  a 
thuggish  regime  to  be  sure  but  hardly  a 
threat  has  got  to  go  and  (Castro  has  been 
turned  into  some  sort  of  tropical  version  of 
the  Godfather— up  to  bis  beard  in  the  dope 
traffic. 

All  of  this  has  made  wonderful  headlines. 
None  of  this,  thou^  has  been  proveiL  The 
distinction  betwem  truth  and  propaganda 
has  become  blurred  and  a  great  government 
has  engaged  in  shouting  matches  on  late- 
night  television  with  representatives  of  gov- 
ernments no  one  ever  heard  of.  Sometimes, 
it  seems  that  the  fate  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  be  settled  on  Nightline. 

There  is  a  total  loss  of  perspective  here, 
no  recognition  of  who  we  are  and  what  we 
stand  for.  We  are  pairing  our  adversaries 
compliments  by  our  willingness  to  adopt 
their  tactics,  treating  them  as  maior 
threats.  We  match  their  machismo  with 
ours— and  then  some— fighting  their  fight 
on  their  terms.  It  is  a  fight  we  can  only  lose. 
After  all.  we  are  better  than  they  are.  It  is 
time  we  acted  that  way. 

Even  as  these  events  have  been  un- 
winding, the  President  has  sent  more 
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troops  to  HoDdnru.  there  to  greatly 
ImrcMir  the  tralnliic  activity  (m 
behalf  of  Sahradoran  troops  and  thus 
■Up  by  tiwtlflfw  and  ooDoema  about 
our  oommltment  In  Kl  Salvador. 

I  am  reminded,  with  all  of  this,  of 
the  war  powers  resotutloa.  as  I  have 
been  trytnc  to  brine  out.  because  it 
aroae  from  Presidential  blunders  and 
mlscaleulatioas. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Congress  realised 
%ytmt.  open-ended  military  otHumit- 
ments.  made  unilaterally  by  our  Presi- 
dents, could  lead  to  catastrophe,  as 
happened  In  Vietnam  and  a  couple  of 
other  places. 

Those  who  do  not  remember  history 
so  well  say  that  Congress  passed  the 
Oulf  of  Tmkin  resolution  and  so  was  a 
party  to  the  commitment  of  troops  to 
Vietnam  later.  But  the  fact  is  that 
these  are  individuals  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  consider- 
atl<m  and  apivoval  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

I  happened  to  be  right  here  on  this 
floor  at  that  time,  and  I  raised.  I  think 
about  the  <mly  questions  to  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Mrargan  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  What  these  individ- 
uals do  not  realize  and  do  not  ranem- 
bo^  is  the  fact  that  months  passed  be- 
tween the  resolution's  i«>proval. 
which,  as  explained  to  me  by  Dr. 
If  organ,  was  seen  and  understood  as 
routine  baling  for  possible  retaliato- 
ry action  and  nothing  more,  at  the 
most,  and,  at  the  reqiiest  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  asking  for  moral  sup- 
port, under  the  shadow  of  an  action 
•gainst  our  national  interest  in  the 
then  charged  attadi  on  one  of  our 
ships  in  the  bay. 

When  I  read  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution, the  plain  import  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  became  troubled,  and  I  went 
to  Dr.  Morgan  and  I  asked  him  about 
it.  The  exact  words  I  used  were  these: 

"Hey.  Doc  what  ia  the  meanlns  of  this 
Rsolutlon?  Why  are  we  bavins  to  pus  it? 

I 


Thto  to  mlgbty  stronf  languace-  It  looks  to 

me  like  we  are  aanctioninc  a  backdoor  deda- 

ntlonof  war. 

The  good  chairman  replied  and  said. 

Do  you  want  to  deny  Lyndon  Johnson 

iriiat  we  have  given  John  Kennedy  In  the 

I  of  Berlin.  President  Eisenhower  in  the 

!  of  Lebanon?— coinddentally. 


And  I  said. 

What  do  you  mean? 

He  said. 

This  is  a  i»o  fonna  resolution  of  moral 
support  for  the  President  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment. 

I  said. 

Ob.  in  other  words,  this  is  an  Identical  res- 
oluttan  to  that  which  the  Congress  has 
peaed  in  the  cases  you  say  of  President  Ei- 
BSDhower  and  President  Kennedy? 


D  1630 

He  nodded  his  head.  I  returned  to 
my  seat.  At  that  time  we  did  not  have 
electronic  voting,  so  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  look  and  ponder.  They  used  to 
call  the  roQcall  of  every  435  names  by 
voice  twice.  I  was  stiU  \n  such  grave 
doubt  I  returned  to  the  chairman,  but 
by  then  he  was  kind  of  short  tempered 
and  illmiiiin  i1  me  and  did  not  want  to 
discuss  anything  further,  so  I  came 
ba^  to  ponder  what  I  should  do. 

Up  to  then  nobody  had  voted  "no" 
on  the  resolution.  So  I  finally  waited, 
because  I  was  seriously  considering 
voting  "no."  and  then,  feeling  insecure 
in  view  of  the  explanation  given  by 
the  chairman.  I  had  great  inward 
doubt,  when  finally  the  Clerk  called 
the  last  name  for  the  second  time.  So  I 
then  came  to  the  well  to  be  recognized 
in  order  to  redster  my  vote.  Speaker 
McCormack  chairing  and  presiding. 

At  that  moment  the  doors  burst 
open  and  Representative  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  of  New  York  rushed  in.  He 
saw  me  standing  and  he  said.  "Hey, 
what  is  this  all  about?"  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain, as  the  Speaker  was  looking  to 
me  to  recognise  me.  and  under  my 
breath  I  said.  "Well,  this  is  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee." So  the  Speaker  said.  "The  gentle- 
man from  New  York."  and  Mr.  Powell 
then  looked  around  and  he  said. 
"Well.  Just  vote  me  present."  and 
walked  away. 

Then  the  Speaker  recognized  me 
and  I  voted  "aye."  If  you  look  at  the 
record  for  that  day's  vote,  you  will  see 
that  the  only  non-aye  vote  was  Mr. 
PoweU's  who  voted  present,  and  that 
was  the  reason  for  it;  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  particular  principle  involved, 
but  because  he  simply  had  come  in 
late  in  time  to  register  his  vote,  did 
not  understand  it,  could  not  Justify 
voting  either  way,  so  he  voted  present. 
But  this  same  resolution,  because  of 
what  I  felt  then  was  a  plain,  obvious 
purport  in  content  of  the  words,  was 
used  later  by  the  then-Secretary  of 
State  under  Mr.  Johnson,  to  argue  the 
case  for  the  tremendous  Incursion  by 
way  of  our  troops  Into  South  Vietnam. 
So  these  folks  do  not  remember  that 
there  were  months  that  passed  t>e- 
tween  the  approval  of  this  resolution 
which,  as  I  say,  was  considered  pro 
forma,  and  the  time  when  American 
troops  actually  landed  in  Vietnam  in 
that  form  of  combat  units.  That  com- 
mitment was  clearly  beyond  the  politi- 
cal objectives  imderstood  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  probably  also  beyond  the 
objectives  of  the  President  at  the  time 
he  asked  for  the  resolution.  I  do  not 
think  that  President  Johnson  had  the 
intent  at  that  time  to  permit  half  a 
million  troops  to  Vietnam. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  knew  that  the 
Government  of  France,  for  instance, 
and  no  government  which  had  been 
engaged  in  Vietnam  before,  had  com- 
mitted formal  troops,  or  much  less 


otmacrlpts.  to  what  they  call  Indo- 
china. In  fact,  in  1050  the  FtenCh  Par- 
liament passed  an  ahaolute  pndilUtion 
against  the  use  of  oooscripts.  But  we 
are  the  only  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Even  the  Romans  tai  the 
time  of  their  emporium,  did  not  use 
free-bom  Romans.  They  did  not  im- 
press them.  They  imprased  slaves. 
England,  at  the  height  of  its  colonial 
emplro.  never  conscripted  to  go  and 
send  the  troops  over  to  India,  but  we 
did.  We  sent  conscripts,  unwilling 
Americans.  In  an  imdedared  war. 

Now.  this  was  the  Issue  that  I  single- 
handedly  raised  from  the  very  begin- 
ning right  here  on  this  floor.  The 
record  will  show  that  when  the  draft 
extension  bill  came  up  in  1967.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
was  really  reiterating  what  the  origi- 
nal conscription  act  of  1941  contained, 
and  the  only  reason  why  it  passed  by 
one  vote  in  1941  was  because  the  Con- 
gress, the  House,  put  a  clause  saying 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  an 
unwilling  conscript  be  sent  to  serve 
outside  of  territorial  United  States 
then  unless  there  was  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specifically  provided  so  by  the 
act  of  Ccmgress.  That  was  the  only 
issue  I  raised  of  any  real  persistence 
on  my  part. 

No.  I  was  not  one  of  those  that  went 
around  ranting  and  raving  and  yelling 
and  doubling  my  fist  and  saying.  "Hey, 
hey,  LBJ:  how  many  babies  have  you 
killed  today?"  But  I  did  everything,  as 
I  am  trying  to  do  now  in  this  case,  to 
speak  out. 

I  did  Join  Senator  Omening,  Ernest 
Oruening  in  the  Senate,  who  was  one 
of  the  outspoken  opponents  from  the 
very  beginning,  with  Senator  Morse  of 
.  Oregon,  against  what  turned  out  to  be 
V)ur  commitment  in  Vietnam,  in  a  reso- 
lution in  which  we  asked  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  unilaterally 
and  proceed  only  if  we  had  what— a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind by  getting  the  United  Nations  to 
come  in. 

What  I  have  been  advocating  since 
April  1.  1980.  and  mind  you.  that  was 
not  President  Reagan,  that  was  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  in  the  case  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  specifically  El  Salva- 
dor, was  for  us  to  proceed  under  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  exercise  an  Ameri- 
can leadership  collectively  through 
the  OAS,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  which  I  am  still  asking. 

My  position  is  that  we  ought  to 
withdraw  every  single  military  and 
proceed  under  a  combined  multina- 
tional approach  through  the  OAS. 
Our  absence  and  our  abdication  of  our 
responsibility  of  exerting  leadership  is 
a  tremendous  price,  as  history  will 
show  and  as  the  future  will  develop 
unquestionably  for  this  terrible,  terri- 
ble abdication  of  leadership. 

So  we  have  created  a  vacumn.  and 
Into  that  vacuum  have  rushed  five  of 


the  surromding  countrtaK  Mezioo. 
Panama.  Costa  lUea.  Cdlombta,  and 
Venewiela.  They  call  it  the  Oontadora 
group.  Wh«t  do  they  say?  You  do  not 
read  anytlMng  about  their  mfirtinga 
They  have  already  met  five  times  to 
see  how  tHey  can  coUeettvely  inttdate 
someUiing  to  being  about  stability  and 
peace  in  that  area,  stop  the  bloodshed. 
The  bloodletting  is  torlfle.  Moat  of 
the  bloodletting.  95  percent  of  it.  is 
being  conttnitted  with  our  arms,  not 
with  Cuban  or  Chinese.  Oh.  yes.  some 
of  them  ape  arms  that  we  left  in  Viet- 
nam that  have  come  back  by  way  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, but  they  are  American  made. 
Both  sides  are  killing  95  peromt  of  the 
time,  if  not  99.  with  American-made 
urtm^m^nt-  * 

So  the  point  I  am  driving  at  is  this: 
Congress  Allowed  the  war  In  Vietnam 
to  develop  because  we  faUed  to  clearly 
define  the  authority  we  were  giving 
the  President  Later.  Congress  refused 
to  accept  responsibility  for  Its  faUure. 
The  Presidents  have  kmg.  long,  and 
even  a  Supreme  Court  dedsian.  have 
long,  long  pointed  out  that  the  matter 
of  foreign  affairs  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponslbUty  of  the  Presidents.  That  Is 
true.  And  when  Presidents  do  not  get 
their  foreign  aid  bill,  they  cry  about  it 
and  exercike  that  power.  And  it  is  true. 
From  the  beginning,  constitutionally 
and  hlstoriciOly.  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs Is  primarily  a  Presidential  ter- 
rain. However,  the  Ccmgress  cannot 
escape  its  part  of  the  responsibility, 
for  It  has  the  control  of  the  purse 
strings  and  also  the  constitutioiuJ 
power  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
President  does  not  have  it;  only  the 
Congress.  And  by  Indirection  it  has 
been  delegated.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
tn^  to  make.  But  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress, at  the  critical  time,  does  not 
define  its  responsibility  does  not  lessen 
that  responsibility  later  as  the  Presi- 
dents blunder. 
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Why  Is  that?  The  reason  is,  and  this 
has  been  true  since  we  have  had  the 
history  of  mankind  in  warfare,  no 
leader  can  lead  a  people  into  war  if  the 
people  do  not  have  the  will,  and  the 
great  people  in  a  country  such  as  ours 
can  hufxUy  be  coalesced  and  unified  in 
a  cause  that  they  thonsdves  have  not 
had  explained  or  rationalized  or  clear- 
ly defined^ 

This  is  why  I  am  speaking  the  way  I 
am  about  our  yet  to  be  defined  com- 
mitment Ih  Lebanon  and  Beirut.  When 
the  President  was  asked.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  long  are  we  going  to  have 
Marines  in  Beirut?" 

He  said.  "I  dont  know.  It  depends  on 
the  Lebaniese  Government." 

So  that  this  again  is  precisely  what 
Is  happening  in  Lebanon  and  In  El  Sal- 
vador today.  We  have  not  authorized 
any  c«nbat  action,  but  there  is  every 
possibility  of  it  and  we  have  had  casu- 


alties. We  have  not  defined  the  pur- 
pose' or  scope  of  these  commitments. 
We  have  not  suggested  any  limits,  and 
so  we  invite  the  President  to  take  us 
over  into  the  abyss. 

What  every  Member  of  the  House 
must  uk  is  this.  If  we  had  a  son  to 
serve,  would  we  be  willing  that  he  die 
in  Lebanon  or  in  El  Salvador? 

We  cannot  morally  by  action  or  inac- 
tkm  cmnmit  any  life  to  grave  risk  that 
we  would  not  assume  for  ourselves.  We 
cannot  assume  the  cynicism  of  com- 
fortable Imperialists,  a  breed  well  un- 
derstood by  Menachim  Begin,  who 
wrote  of  his  experience  in  the  Irgun 
this  way: 

When  a  nation  reawakens,  its  finest  sons 
are  prepared  to  give  their  lives  for  its  libera- 
tkxL  When  empires  are  threatened  with  col- 
lapse, they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
non-cominisBioned  officers. 

In  short.  Congress  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  saying  that  our  commit- 
ments are  nothing.  We  have  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  and  ask  whether 
they  are  commitments  we  know  will 
have  the  full  support  of  all  or  most  of 
all  the  people  of  this  great  country. 

In  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  we  know 
that  the  people  of  that  country  do  not 
support  any  kind  of  incursion  such  as 
we  have  foisted,  not  the  people. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  support  a  military  com- 
mitment. We  know  that  there  is  not 
even  much  support  for  the  aid  that  is 
already  being  extended.  I  have  talked 
to  Salvadorans  who  tell  me  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  arms  that  we  have  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  this  administration  is 
supporting  have  been  turned  over  by 
Army  officers  of  the  Salvadoran  forces 
to  the  rebels,  guerrillas.  Marxists, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them. 

What  they  tell  me  is,  "Senor  Gonza- 
lez. If  only  your  country  would  leave 
us  alone,  let  us  fight  it  out.  this  thing 
will  be  over  with." 

If  not,  there  will  be  another  40.000 
dead,  as  there  have  been  already  in 
Just  the  smallest  country  in  the  area 
of  the  Western  World,  that  is  El  Sal- 
vador. 

We  know  that  there  is  not  much 
support  even  for  that  extended  now, 
because  our  people  also  are  well  aware 
of  that  Government  of  El  Salvador.  It 
Is  certainly  not  being  attacked  by 
troops  from  other  countries.  There 
have  been  vague  allegations  about  the 
importation  of  foreign  arms,  but  no 
one  yet  has  evidentiary  facts  to  show 
that  any  Cuban  soldier  or  Russian, 
much  less,  or  any  foreign  troops  are 
aiding  and  abetting  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  in  El  Salvador.  There  is  no 
question  about  it  at  this  point  and  up 
to  now,  an  indigenous  rebellion.  Just 
like  the  one  in  1932. 

Our  people  are  well  aware  that  not  a 
one  of  us  would  choose  to  live  under 
that  kind  of  regime,  which  even  today 
is  more  interested  in  muiicy  power 


strugi^  than  In  carrying  out  the  hor- 
rendous task  of  rehabilitating  and  re- 
deeming itself. 

In  the  case  of  Lebanon,  it  is  not 
likely  that  our  people  are  very  much 
aware  even  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
troovs,  much  less  the  likelihood  that 
they  will  remain  for  another  year  and 
a  half.  That  is  Just  in  Beirut. 

I  do  not  even  hear  a  mention  about 
the  2.000  airborne  we  have  iv  the 
desert  about  900  miles  above  Beirut. 

Now,  the  big  difference  there  is  that 
the  Congress  committed  them,  an  his- 
torical commitment,  never  before  once 
done  so  by  any  Congress  since  1789. 

I  doubt  also  that  more  than  1  in  100 
or  more  than  a  handful  of  my  own  col- 
leagues knows  that  American  policy 
assumes  a  growing  role  for  our  troops 
in  Lebanon  during  these  immediate 
coming  days  and  that  the  likelihood  of 
attacks  on  our  personnel  will  grow  ss 
this  commitment  grows. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  this 
Congress  that  has  been  given  the  de- 
tails of  the  secret  agreements  made  by 
our  President.  I  presume,  unless  his 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  communi- 
cated. It  would  not  surprise  me.  That 
has  happened  before. 

The  extent,  the  content  and  the 
range  of  those  secret  agreemmts  have 
still  not  been  divulged,  much  less  to 
the  Congress  that  I  know  of;  but  I  do 
know  that  they  involve  a  tremoidous 
exponential  increase  in  the  nature  of 
our  commitment.  If.  for  example.  Is- 
raeli troops  leave  Beirut,  our  troops 
are  expected  to  patrol  in  areas  now  pa- 
trolled by  them.  It  could  Just  as  ea^ 
have  been  an  American  group  that  was 
struck  by  yesterday's  attack  as  it  could 
have  been,  as  it  tragically  was.  but 
their  mission  is  clear;  ours  is  not,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  turmoil  that  existed 
here  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  even  be- 
tween components  of  the  Israeli  Army 
and  the  Marines— unimaginable,  yet  it 
happened. 

Much  more  to  the  point,  even  in 
Israel  itself,  there  is  a  devisive  feeling 
about  the  coiomltment  in  Lebanon.  If 
the  American  role  grows,  if  our  sol- 
diers then  suffer,  what  Is  to  be  done? 
Had  two  marines  died  last  night,  what 
would  our  President  be  sasring  today? 
Would  he  be  sasring  the  same  thing  as 
after  the  destruction  of  the  American 
Embassy  with  16  American  lives  extin- 
guished, and  what  was  his  reaction? 

He  said.  "We  are  not  going  to  let  a 
bunch  of  murderers  deter  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  wiU  double  our  pur- 
pose"—whatever  that  is.  "We  will  rein- 
force. We  are  not  going  to  abandon." 

That  is  fine,  but  that  still  does  not 
define  the  role  or  the  policy,  and  at 
that  point  would  hardly  be  the  time  to 
ask  the  question.  The  time  to  ask  is 
now,  as  I  have  been  saying  for  the  last 
weeks.  The  time  to  define  roles  is  now. 
That  is  what  we  should  have  learned 
with  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution,  to 
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Mk  miMttotw  before  and  not  after  the 
traoiM  land  on  the  beach,  to  define  our 
mnpoMB  before  we  are  committed  and 
not  to  try  to  ratlonalte  afterward,  to 
aik  ouridvea  the  hardest  queetkms  of 
aU.  la  this  the  plaeeT  Is  thia  particular 
poUtlcal  objective  one  that  I  would  die 
for  or  be  maimed  for? 
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la  why  we  have  had  a  war 
reaolution  adopted.  That  Is 
why  we  ought  to  Imiat  on  uaing  it  now 
while  it  is  being  violated,  before  It  is 
too  late  either  in  Lebanon  or  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


REFORM  OF  TRADE  REICEDT 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  wder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tloBian  from  norida  (Mr.  Onsoifs)  is 
reoognlMd  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GIBBOHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  I  chair,  completed  extensive 
hearings  aa  possible  options  to  reform 
our  trade  remedy  laws.  These  hearings 
covered  7  fuU  days  and  included  testi- 
mony from  sdministration  officials. 
Members  of  Congress,  domestic  indus- 
tries, importers,  organised  labor,  re- 
taUers.  trade  lawyers,  academlans.  and 
several  other  interested  persons.  We 
hcaud  doaens  of  recommendations  re- 
lating to  both  administrative  and  legis- 
lative improvements.  Mimy  recommen- 
dations received  widespread  support, 
whUe  others  were  more  controversial 
in  nature  and  se«ned  to  appeal  only  to 
a  narrow  constituency.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  witnesses,  however,  agreed  that 
changes  are  now  needed  to  make  our 
trade  remedies,  particularly  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  laws,  less 
costly,  less  complex,  and  more  effec- 
tive. Cc»isequent^,  there  are  several 
possible  changes  in  these  laws  which  I 
am  anxious  to  see  made  and  which  I 
believe  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  should  report  to  the  House. 

The  subomunittee  staff  is  now  in 
the  process  of  cataloging  and  analys- 
ing the  luge  number  of  recommenda- 
tions. Based  on  this  review,  I  plan  to 
Introduce  legislation  implementing 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  reasonable  procedural  and 
substantive  changes  to  Improve  en- 
forcement of  these  very  important 
unfair  trade  laws.  I  believe  that  such 
changes  will  accomplish  a  number  of 
impcHtant  and  necessary  goals:  to  im- 
prove access  to  trade  remedies  for  all 
domestic  industries  potentially  affect- 
ed by  unfair  trade:  to  provide  a  more 
administerable.  less  costly  procedure 
for  aU  groups,  domestic  and  foreign; 
and  to  deter  the  spread  of  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  by  our  trading  partners, 
particularly  such  measures  as  industri- 


al    targeting     and     other 
schemes. 

I  believe  that  constant  improvement 
and  refinement  of  our  trade  laws  pre- 
sents the  best  luve  for  preserving  an 
opm.  liberal  trading  system  while  at 
the  same  Ume  confronting  the  m>read 
of  unfair  f orel^  competition  and  the 
changing  conditions  Of  international 
trade. 

The  United  States  is  generally  recog- 
nised to  have  the  fairest  and  most  ac- 
cessible system  of  trade  laws  in  the 
world.  This  system,  which  is  based  on 
the  simple  but  practical  principle  of 
"free  but  fair  trade,"  has  benefited  us 
grei^.  We  must  not  dismantle  it.  We 
must,  in  fact,  make  certain  that  such 
laws  remain  evenhanded.  objective, 
transparent,  and  consistent  with  our 
GATT  obligations.  But.  we  must  also 
improve  such  laws  to  keep  pace  with 
the  changing  times  and  to  carry  out 
the  Job  they  were  designed  to  do.  Our 
recent  hearings  Indicated  a  need  for 
leglsla^on— and  I  want  to  reassure  my 
colleagues  that  I  intend  to  act  quickly 
in  Improving  these  laws  so  that  we 
ensure  the  fair  conduct  of  internation- 
al trade  and  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industries.* 


CAN  OUR  ECONOMY  PICK  UP  IP 
HOUSING  IS  DOWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoTHS)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  positive 
economic  indicators  have  received 
much  attention  in  recent  weeks  as 
each  of  us  look  for  some  signs  of  an 
economic  turnaround.  The  health  of 
the  Nation's  housing  industry  is  gener- 
ally agreed  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant indicators  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  and  recovery  by  all 
Imowledgeable  observers. 

The  decision  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
raise  the  FHA-VA  interest  rate  from 
llVk  percent  to  12  percent  is  a  sign 
that  the  current  upturn,  while  wel- 
come indeed,  may  be  shorter  and  less 
vigorous  than  needed. 

The  rise  in  the  FHA-VA  rate  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  had 
pegged  the  rate  artificially  low  in  light 
of  market  conditions.  The  result  was  7 
or  8  points  charged  to  sellers  and 
homebullders,  a  factor  which  discour- 
ages new  loans. 

The  signs  for  a  robust  return  of 
housing  over  the  next  6  months  are 
discouraging.  An  April  conference 
board  report  indicates  that  only  2.6 
percent  of  consiuners  plan  on  buying  a 
home  in  that  time  period.  This  com- 
pares to  2.7  percent  in  March  and  2.1 
percent  In  April  1982. 

The  increase  in  interest  rates  under- 
cuts one  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
generally  discouraging  announcement 


of  April  housing  starts.  WhUe  starts 
for  that  month  dropped  by  8  percent, 
to  a  sraaonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
1.49  million.  buOding  permits  rose  7 
percent. 

If  interest  rates  continue  to  rise,  it  is 
a  safe  bet  that  builders  will  not  make 
use  of  those  permits. 

What  could  be  termed  the  housing 
undertow  in  our  economy  Is  a  danger- 
ous current  that  may  determine 
wheth^  we  have  a  healthy  recovery. 
A  poor  performance  in  the  housing 
sector.  It  seems  certain.  Is  a  critical  in- 
dicator of  what  we  may  expect  in 
other  areas. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Jime  8  which  de- 
scribes the  mortgage  interest  rate  in- 
crease and  which  includes  the  reac- 
tions of  realtors,  homebullders  and 
others: 

[From  the  Wssbintton  Post.  June  8. 198S1 

FHA  Lnm  MonsA«  Rats  to  12  Pbcsmt 
(By  Ann  Mariano) 

The  interest  rate  on  FHA-  and  VA-tnsured 
home  mortcaces  will  be  raised  to  12  percent 
today,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  said  yesterday.  The  an- 
nouncement touched  off  fean  of  further 
damage  to  the  already  faltering  housing  re- 
covery. 

The  rate  was  cut  only  a  month  ago  to  IIM 
percent,  the  lowest  level  in  nearly  three 
years.  The  new  rate  of  13  percent  is  for  30- 
year,  level-payment  loans,  and  the  rate  for 
graduated-payment  loans  is  being  raised 
from  11%  percent  to  12V<i  percent. 

Ttit  HUD  announcnnent  said  the  hike  re- 
flects events  In  the  mortgage  marltet.  where 
interest  rates  have  been  creeping  up  in  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Both  FHA  Commissioner  Philip  Abrams 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  nation's  mortgage 
bankers  attributed  the  increases— which 
have  pushed  rates  on  conventional  loans  to 
13  or  13  y4  percent— to  investors'  fears  that 
the  federal  budget  deficit  will  continue  to 
grow,  eating  up  money  available  to  borrow- 
ers. 

The  rate  Increase  "stinks,  that's  what  it 
does,"  said  Michael  Sumicrast,  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  "We  desperately  need  stability  in 
the  financial  markets.  We  cannot  have 
these  ups  and  downs  In  the  mortgage 
market.  It  upsets  people;  it  upsets  buyers." 

Housing  sales  have  slowed  in  recent 
weeks,  and  "it  doesn't  take  very  long  to 
really  upset  the  whole"  housing  recovery. 
Stunicrast  said. 

Sale  of  new  one-family  houses  dropped  to 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  573.000 
in  April,  down  from  a  peak  of  611.000  in 
January  and  from  the  March  rate  of 
597.000.  according  to  the  Census  Bureau 
and  HUD. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors  called  the  FHA-VA  increase 
"very  dlMU>pointlng." 

"Frankly  it  scares  us.  and  I  guess  it  ought 
to  scare  a  lot  of  the  general  public."  said  the 
spokesman.  Bill  Atkinson.  "What  we  are 
seeing  ...  is  the  reaction  of  financial  mar- 
kets to  the  federal  deficit.  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  not  making  any  headway 
on  bringing  deficits  down." 

Interest  rates  on  conventional  loans  are 
dangerously  near  the  14  percent  threshold 


"above  wtal^  moi 

off  fairly  qcjekbr,"  said  Mark  J.  Rledy.  esee- 
uttve  viee  pSosidait  of  the  Mortsagu  Bank- 
ers Asaodatian. 

Before  tojfcy^  increast,  doiingi  on  hone 
sales  already  "were  faning  oCf  and  appllea- 
tk»8  for  loans  bad  started  to  fall  off."  be 


Many  industry  leaders  «y  potential 
buyers  are  kept  away  by  the  high  number  of 
discount  points  bdng  ebsrged  before  today's 
rate  inerease. 

Lenders  want  to  sell  the  loans  they  make 
to  Investors  in  the  seeondary  mortgage 
market,  and  they  must  produce  a  yMd  oom- 
petlttve  with  other  types  of  Imeshinnts  to 
mske  these  loans  saleable.  To  produee  the 
yield,  lenders  must  give  Invsston  a  dtaeount. 
then  lender!  try  to  get  this  money  back  by 
rhsrg<"g  poInU  to  either  the  bone  buyer's 
or  aeQa*.  A  point  eouals  one  pereent  of  tbe 
mortgage  aaunmt.  Rledy  said  today's  rate 
hike  "probably  knocked  oat  at  least  S  points 
inFHAsndVA 


EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ijcmiair)  is 
reoogniied'for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEBIAAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  will  be  the  90th  anniver- 
sary of  tbe  Equal  Pay  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, pay  equity  does  not  look  much 
better  th«i  it  did  20  years  ago.  In 
1960,  woridng  women  received  WM  to 
every  dollgr  earned  by  men.  In  1981. 
women  were  making  M.2t  to  the  male 
dollar.  During  a  time  of  technological 
progress,  we  continue  to  economically 
oppress  our  female  laborerB.  Whereas 
women  canu>ri8e  43  poeent  of  our 
work  forct.  few  have  valbatA  skilled 
blue-collar  Jobs  where  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  would:  enable  them  to  receive  the 
hi|^  wages  paid  to  men  In  these  Jobs. 
While  all  persons  should  be  free  to 
enter  the  occupation  of  their  choice, 
they  should  also  be  aide  to  expect  pay- 
ment based  upon  skiU,  effort,  and  re- 
sponsibility rather  than  gender.  There 
exist  many  reasons  for  the  continued 
wage  gap.  Among  these  reasons  are 
violations  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  lack 
of  unionJzgtion  among  women,  and  Job 
segregation. 

In  an  ef lort  to  examine  pay  differen- 
tials, joint  labor /management  commit- 
tees have  been  developed  in  many 
areas  to  evaluate  Job  requirements  and 
tasks.  During  an  evaluation,  points  are 
assigned  fbr  designated  wotk.  factors: 
skill,  effort,  responsibility,  and  woric- 
ing  condittons.  A  consistent  pattern  of 
Inequitably  low  pay  for  working 
w(»nen  has  been  revealed  in  this  proc- 
ess. In  Mltmesota,  registered  nurses- 
female  dominated— and  vocational 
education  teachers— male  dominated— 
both  scored  275  evaluattim  points.  The 
registered  nurses'  monthly  salary  was 
$1,723,  and  the  vocational  education 
teachers  tarn  $2,260  per  month.  In 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  a  seniw  legal  secre- 
tary—female—and a  ieaAat  carpenter- 
male— were  both  evaluated  at  226 
points.    Ttie    senior   legal    secretary 


$666  per  month,  while  the  senior 
carpenter  made  $1,040  per  month. 

Equity  tai  Idue-obUar  Jobs  is  most  fre- 
quently secured  by  unions,  but  only  15 
percent  of  all  woikingwomen  are 
union  members.  These  women  earn  33 
percent  more  than  nonunion  women. 
Howevrar.  unionised  women  are  often 
fired  as  "troublemakers"  and  replaced 
by  nonunion  workers. 

Still,  the  most  serious  cause  of  the 
wage  gap  r^nains  Job  segregation. 
Stereotypes  about  women's  ouMblll- 
ties  and  the  appropriateness  of  male 
and  fonale  Jobs  dominate  the  Job 
market.  Traditicmal  educational  and 
employment  practices  channel  men 
and  women  into  different  Jobs. 
Women  are  hired  for  traditional 
female  occmiations  which  too  often  do 
not  offer  <H>portunities  for  promotion. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  we  should 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  make  the 
promise  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  a 
reality  in  this  country. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  REVISED 
COMPREHENSIVE  OIL  SPILL  LI- 
ABniTY  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Stdih>s)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Represent- 
atives Joms  of  North  Carolina.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Forstthk.  and  Biaggi,  a  re- 
vised bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
oil  pollution  liability  and  compensa- 
tion scheme  for  the  United  States. 

This  bill  reflects  a  compromise  be- 
tween HJR.  2222  and  H.R.  2368,  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  had  earlier 
been  introduced  on  this  subject,  and 
contains  sections  of  yet  another.  H.R. 
2115,  which  had  much  in  common 
with  both  of  the  other  bills.  The  new 
legislation  also  reflects  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  at  its 
hearing  on  this  subject  on  April  20. 

Our  decision  to  introduce  a  new  bill 
dealing  with  oil  pollution  liability 
stems  from  the  complexity  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  from  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  myself  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Yoitmg  of  Alaska. 
The  large  number  of  changes  required 
in  the  text  of  H.R.  2222,  the  bill  which 
I  had  earlier  introduced,  and  H.R. 
2368,  Mr.  Young's  bill,  would  have 
made  the  amending  process  unduly 
complicated  and  difficult  for  either 
Members  or  the  public  to  understand. 
By  combining  our  compromise  text  in 
one  bill,  prior  to  a  planned  subcommit- 
tee markup  on  June  21,  we  hope  to 
permit  other  Members  and  interested 
persons  to  comment  on  the  proposal  in 
a  timely  way. 


The  following  is  a  discuasitm,  in  out- 
line, of  the  major  issues  which  wne 
considned  in  arriving  at  the  text  con- 
tained in  the  bill  being  Introduced 
today. 

Fim>  BTABLISHIIKIR  UKB  PONCtlOm 

HJl.  2222  and  HR.  2368  both  estab- 
lish an  oil  spill  liability  and  compensa- 
tion fund.  The  fund  is  derived  from 
the  oil  industry  and  thus  complements 
the  concept  of  strict  liability.  Both 
bills  pay  for  essentially  the  same  dam- 
ages and  cleanup.  The  major  purposes 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  a  badnip  for  large 
spills  not  compensated  for  by  a  pollut- 
er under  the  limits  of  liability  estab- 
lished by  the  legislation. 

The  major  differences  between  the 
bills  is  the  type  of  fund  established. 
HR.  2222  establishes  a  public  fund  in 
the  Treasury  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Moneys 
would  be  raised  through  a  tax  on  oil 
that  would  terminate  in  5  years.  HJl. 
2368  establishes  a  private  corporate 
entity  to  administer  the  liability  and 
cleanup  fund.  It  would  be  regulated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  is 
modeled  after  the  existing  private 
fund  in  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Act. 
Moneys  in  this  f  imd  would  be  derived 
from  a  fee  on  oil.  The  fee  would  only 
be  in  effect  when  the  fund  falls  below 
$100  million.  The  money  in  the  fund 
could  be  invested  to  increase  the  fund 
to  $200  million.  Any  excess  investment 
income  after  tliat  point  would  be  re- 
bated on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  the  private 
entities  who  contributed  to  the  fund. 
Generally,  the  private  fund  would 
have  all  the  lawful  powers  needed  to 
administer  this  fund  and  carry  out  its 
functions  and  duties,  including  the  or- 
ganization, staffing,  procedures  and 
other  activities  relating  to  the  purpose 
of  the  trust  fimd.  Finally,  the  private 
fond  would  be  available  to  pay  for  im- 
mediate response  for  cleanup,  claims 
for  damage,  the  cost  of  administration, 
and  the  initialfand  annual  contribu- 
tions to  an  international  fund  if  two 
global  oil  pollution  conventions  are 
adopted  by  the  United  States. 

The  new  bill  adopts  the  concept  of 
the  private  fund  in  H.R.  2368  with 
modifications.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant modifications  relates  to  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  trust  fund.  The  number  of  board 
members  would  remain  at  nine  but  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Three  would 
represent  those  contributing  to  the 
fund,  three  would  represent  potential 
claimants  to  the  f  imd.  which  would  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  State  or 
local  governments,  and  three  would  be 
required  to  have  particular  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  field  of  oil  spill 
liability  and  compensation.  The  terms 
of  the  directors  would  be  raised  from  3 
to  6  years  and  the  basis  for  removal 
from  office  would  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude incompetence  in  addition  to  ne- 
glect  of   duty   and   malfeasance   in 
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otflee.  The  levd  of  the  fund  that  trig- 
gen  the  fee  mechanliiin  would  be 
ntoed  from  $100  mOUoii  to  $900  mil- 
ttoB  and  the  level  of  the  fund  at  which 
any  rate  of  ezoev  Investment  would 
oeeur  would  be  raised  from  $200  mO- 
Uon  to  $S00  minion.  In  addition,  the 
avallabiUty  of  the  fund  ton  Immediate 
pajrment  of  removal  costs  was  added  to 
the  dtaburaement  provision.  Other  re- 
strictions and  safeguards  regarding 
the  fund  apcdy  including  the  require- 
ment for  an  independmt  annual  audit 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

In  HJl.  2368.  the  trust  fund  Is  re- 
sponsible Ux  designating  a  polution 
source  and,  if  the  designated  responsi- 
ble party  fails  to  act.  advertises  the 
designation  and  claims  procedures. 
HJl.  2222  provides  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  these  functions. 

The  new  bill  basically  adopts  the  ap- 
proach in  HJft.  2222  with  regard  to 
designatitm.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
Government  is  in  the  best  position  to 
detect  spills,  or  receive  the  notice,  of 
(me.  and  to  make  the  designation. 


■BJmOM  TO  IM  lUMATIOIIAL  OOHTBiniOin 

Both  HJL  2222  and  HJl.  2308  in- 
clude provisions  to  implonent  two 
intemsiional  conventions  dealing  with 
oO  pollution  liability  and  compensa- 
tion. The  new  lei^slation  includes  simi- 
lar provisions,  except  that  several 
modifications  were  made  to  reflect 
drafting  ■inrif^f~^  provided  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  intent  of  the  text. 

Provisions  concerning  the  interna- 
tional ccmvoitions  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate title  IV  in  the  new  bOL  Language 
has  been  Included  providing  within 
the  context  of  the  conventions: 

(1)  for  s  waiver  of  aoverelsn  immunity 
tram  oO  poUutkm  elslmi  milMnitted  acainat 
UA-owned  vMk:  venels  which  are  belns 
uMd  oonimereiallT; 

(2)  for  the  trnplanentatlon  of  financial  re- 
■pooitbiltty  requirements; 

(S)  for  the  reoosnlUon  by  XJA  courts  of 
Judgements  reached  In  the  courts  of  other 


(4)  for  the  location  of  the  International 
TriHt  Fund,  for  purpoaes  of  venue,  in  the 
Distriet  of  CohmiMa;  and. 

(5)  for  required  technkal  ehanses. 

The  intent  of  the  authors  of  the  leg- 
islation remains  to  exclude  from  the 
text  of  this  bill  any  language  con- 
tained in  the  two  lntemati<Hial  con- 
ventkms  which  is  clearly  self-execut- 
ing In  nature.  The  language  included 
in  the  biU.  therefore,  is  either  essen- 
tial to  the  implementation  of  the  con- 
ventions by  the  United  States,  or  nec- 
essary to  clarify  the  method  by  which 
certain  provisions  would  be  imple- 
mented. 

iisiisiK  III  iiiiiimr 

HJl.  2222  and  HJl.  2308.  like  much 
other  poDutlon  liability  legislation, 
adopts  a  standard  of  strict  liability  for 
pollution  incidents  with  certain  specif - 
ieaUy  enumatmted  exceptions  to  that 
UabOlty.  These  exceptions  include  in- 


stances where  a  particular  incident 
was  caused  by  an  act  of  war,  by  an 
overwhetaoaing  natural  phenomenon, 
or  by  a  third  party. 

The  two  bills  differ,  however,  in  the 
wording  which  determines  the  ability 
of  a  filler  to  make  use  of  a  defense  to 
liability.  In  HJl.  2222.  the  qriller— or 
"revonsible  party"— is  liable  unless  an 
incident  is  caused  solely  by  one  of  the 
causes  listed  as  an  eligible  defense.  In 
HJl.  2368.  a  responsible  party  may 
escape  liability  tai  all  cases  to  the 
extent  that  an  incident  is  caused  by 
such  a  defense,  a  less  stringent  test. 

The  issue  of  defenses  of  liability  was 
discussed  in  nearly  all  the  testimony 
received  during  the  public  hearing  on 
this  legislation  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation. 
The  authors  of  this  bill  ultimately  de- 
cided to  accept  a  general  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  testimony  of  a 
representative  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute: 

The  petroleum  industry  believes  it  to  be 
paramount  importance  that  uniform  inter- 
mttiTTf'  tanker  liability  and  compensation 
schemes  be  established. 

Accordingly,  the  new  legislation 
adopts  language  in  its  section  on  de- 
fenses to  liability  which  closely  mir- 
rors that  contained  in  the  Internation- 
al Convention  on  Civil  liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage.  The  new  language 
will  require  a  responsible  party,  in 
order  to  escape  liability,  to  prove  that 
the  incident— 

(A)  resulted  from  an  act  of  war,  hostilities, 
dvil  war,  insurrection  or  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional.  Inevitable  and 
irresistible  character,  or 

(B>  was  wholly  caused  by  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  a  third  party  person  other  than— 

(I)  a  responsible  partr. 

(II)  an  employee  or  acent  of  a  responsible 
party;  or 

(ill)  one  whose  act  or  omission  occurs  in 
connection  with  a  contractual  relationship 
with  a  reqmnslble  party. 

A  responsible  party  Is  also  permit- 
ted, with  respect  to  a  particular  claim- 
ant, to  escape  liability  to  the  extent 
that  the  economic  loss  from  an  inci- 
dent was  caused  by  the  claimant. 

One  other  change  was  made  to  this 
section  in  response  to  testimony  re- 
ceived at  the  subcommittee's  hearing. 
The  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy 
suggested  that  a  responsible  party  be 
prohibited  from  making  use  of  a  de- 
fense to  liability  in  the  event  he  has 
failed  to  comply  with  his  legal  obliga- 
tion to  report  the  oil  spill  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  This  change  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  new  legislation. 

UAsniTT  LiMrr  ros  orrsRoss  PACiums 

The  liability  limit  for  facilities  oper- 
ating under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (OCSLA)  is  $75  mil- 
lion in  HJl.  2222.  and  $35  to  $50  mil- 
lion in  HJl.  2368.  In  the  new  bill,  the 
liability  limit  will  be  set  at  $50  million. 

Establishing  a  proper  limit  on  liabil- 
ity for  offshore  oil  facilities  is  not  an 
easy  task.  Ebcperience  indicates  that 


spills  of  significant  siae  from  offthore 
facilities  are  quite  rare.  SiDoe  the  off- 
shore oil  poUution  fund  was  created  in 
1978.  for  example,  no  claims  for  dam- 
ages for  mills  from  facilities  have  been 
filed.  Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  a  cat- 
astrophic spill  from  an  OC8  f adllty 
continues  to  exist  The  Santa  Barbara 
oU  spill  of  1960,  and  the  DCTOC  oil 
blowout  of  1979  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential for  an  OCS  q>tll  to  generate 
enormous  pollution  cleanup  and 
damage  costs. 

It  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  liabil- 
ity limit  high  enough  to  cope  with  a 
catastrophic  spill,  and  yet  also  equita- 
ble given  the  excellent  pollution  safety 
record  of  the  offshore  oil  industry,  as 
a  whole.  The  $50  million  figure  indud- 
ed  in  this  legislation  is.  therefore,  a 
compnmilse  which  places  a  liability 
burden  on  all  OCS  (H)erators  sufficient 
to  encourage  them  to  demonstrate 
care  in  their  operations,  and  which 
will  certainly  prove  adequate  to  deal 
with«ll  but  the  most  serious  inddmts. 
but  which  is  lower  than  that  proposed 
in  HJl.  2222. 

soon  or  covBuoB 

HJl.  2368  applies  to  oil  poUutlon  in- 
cidents from  vessels  and  from  all  oil 
storage,  production  and  transportation 
facilities,  whether  located  onshore  or 
offshore.  H.R.  2222.  however,  only 
covers  pollution  from  vessels  and  from 
facilities  licensed  imder  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act.  or  which  are  being  used  in 
activities  carried  out  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  The  new 
legislation  adopts  the  less  comprehen- 
sive approach  taken  in  HJl.  2222. 

Good  arguments  can  be  made  in 
behalf  either  of  including  or  excluding 
from  coverage  onshore  facilities  and 
offshore  facilities  located  in  State 
waters.  The  decision  to  exclude  is  ten- 
tative, and  the  sponsors  reserve  the 
right  to  alter  this  provision  as  the  leg- 
islative process  moves  forward.  There 
is  a  need  for  greater  input  from  the 
administration,  from  State  govern- 
ments, and  from  the  private  sector 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  applying  a 
Federal  oil  liability  and  compensation 
scheme  to  facilities  which  might  argu- 
ably better  be  dealt  with  at  the  SUte 
or  local  level,  and  which  may  already 
be  satisfactorily  covered  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.* 


pREsmiarrs  new  arms  con- 
trol POUCT  HOLDS  GREAT 
PROMISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
NiAL)  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  received 
with  cautious  optimism  the  President's 
pronounconent  that  he  has  revised 
his  instruction  to  his  START  negotia- 
tors to  "reflect  concerns  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Scowcroft  Ccmmils- 


sion.  the  Cbngress,  and  others."  WhUe 
fna^^^wg  the  MX  miMlle.  the  Oom- 
mlaskm  underscored  the  critieal  need 
to  reach  a*  aims  cositrol  agreenent  to 
help  assure  our  national  aeeutlty.  The 
President  laid  most  of  the  blame  f «■ 
failure  to  teach  an  agreement  thus  far 
on  the  RuMlans.  but  appeared  to  o«i- 
oede  that  VA.  Intranslgenee  was  also  a 
factor.  Indeed,  he  has  Instnicted  his 
negotiators  to  be  more  flexible  at  the 
negotiatfaii  table.  This  Is  a  positive  de- 
velopment^  Mr.  ^^eakor,  and  Indlcatwi 
that  President  Reagan  may  well  join 
every  other  President  slaee  World  War 
n  In  widoitirff'g  the  importance  of  arms 
controL 

Mr.  ^>elJcer.  the  President's  public 
statemmt  Is  heartening,  but  Congress 
and  the  American  pe(«le  wlU  want  to 
see  substahttve  progress  before  long  In 
readiing  gn  accord  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  well  understood.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  made  a 
deal  with  Congress  to  alter  his  negoti- 
ating position  in  exchange  for  coogres- 
sional  suppiHt  for  devdopment  and 
testing  of  the  MX  missile.  It  should  be 
clearly  uqderstood  by  the  administra- 
tion that  continued  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  MX  is  not  assured.  A 
great  maqy  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  reluctantly  voted  for 
the  missile  on  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  to  pursue  arms  omtrol 
more  vigorously.  We  Intend  to  hold 
the  President  to  that  agreemont 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  I^ieaker.  the 
Presidentli  attitude  toward  nuclear 
war  and  alms  control  could  be  charac- 
terised as  nothing  short  of  cavalier. 
The  President  and  others  in  his  ad- 
ministration spoke  of  firing  nuclear 
warning  shots,  and  the  possibility  that 
nuclear  war  is  survlvaUe  and.  Indeed, 
wlnnable,  evca  going  so  far  as  to  char- 
acterise nuclear  war  as  an  unf  cntimate 
evmt  If  the  President  has  truly  em- 
braced the  Scowcroft  Commission  in 
full,  it  represents  a  remarkable  change 
in  attitude  and  presents  a  real  oppor- 
tunity f oi^  reaching  an  accord  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  reducing  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

The  text  of  the  President's  state- 
ment on  his  new  arms  control  policy 
appeared  in  the  Washingttm  Post  of 
June  9.  1983.  It  is  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  his  statement  be  made  a 
part  of  the  official  public  record. 
Therefore.  I  am  inserting  the  full  text 
in  the  COHQKXSSioirAL  Raoc»o.  I  am 
also  inserting  the  Post  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  same  edition  and 
which  clearly  states  the  meaning  and 
promise  of  the  Presidoit's  new  arms 
control  poll^. 

The  PMsldent  argued  strenuously 
that  he  required  the  MX  missile  to 
bargain  with  the  Russians  for  reduc- 
tl<ms  in  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenaL 
Our  hop«,  Mr.  ^leaker.  is  that  the 
President  succeeds  in  negotiating  re- 
ductions in  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  the 


The  text  and  editorial  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jime  9, 19831 
RctSAS  OvniiRS  Nkw  Plah  poh  Asms  Rb- 

nocnoai  Tsucs:  Otn  Goal  Is  TO  MAnTAiH 

A  SCAKX  NtXaSSS  BSLAIKS  VK   OKOBl  TO 

Rbwcs  TBS  Risk  or  Was 

(The  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
yestoday  on  nudear  aims) 

The  Stntesic  Arms  Reduction  Talks,  or 
START,  offldally  resumed  today  In  Goieva. 
I  would  like  to  spnk  for  a  moment  alxmt 
my  hopes  for  these  important  nesoUatUms 
ymi  about  changes  which  I  have  decided  to 
make  in  our  START  proposaL 

Sndi  dunses  reflect  ooncems  and  noam- 
mendations  for  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
the  Oonsress,  and  others.  They  offer  the 
prospect  of  new  progress  toward  a  START 

Before  dlsc^'ng  these  specifics,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  what  I  see  as  very  posi- 
ttre  dev^opments  taking  place  both  here 
and  abroad.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  today 
there  is  a  growing  sense  that  we  are  making 
iwosieas.  I  Just  met  in  WlUlamsburg  with 
the  leaders  of  the  major  industrialised  na- 
tions, and  I  was  struck  there  not  only  by  the 
facts  and  figures  pointing  toward  economic 
recovery,  but  also  by  a  q>lrit  of  optimism 
and  cooperation  which  was  remarkable. 

This  same  spirit  Is  visible  in  our  discus- 
sloas  of  security  issues.  In  NATO,  as  in  our 
other  »ihmi«»«,  there  Is  a  new  feeling  of 
partnership.  The  Atlantic  alliance  is  alive 
sod  well,  and  its  dose  consultations  are  a 
source  of  strength  and  participation  for 
each  of  its  members. 

At  least  as  important,  and  very  gratifying 
to  me.  is  the  new  spirit  of  bipartisanship  on 
wtftinwtmx  security  issues  which  Is  Increasing- 
ly evident  in  iMth  houses  of  (Congress.  When 
I  eatablished  the  Scowcroft  Commission  I 
could  not  then  foresee  the  impact  that  this 
outstanding  panel  would  have.  Clearly,  the 
commission's  work,  which  went  beyond  MX 
to  address  critical  issues  of  deterrence  and 
arms  control,  has  become  a  major  stimulus 
to  the  rethinking  of  national  policy. 

The  commission's  report  challenged  some 
favorite  assumptions,  and  called  for  changes 
In  our  strategic  planning.  At  the  same  time, 
it  expressed  support  for  my  administration's 
moat  heartfelt  objectives  in  arms  control: 
deep  reductions,  modernization  for  stabili- 
ty's salu,  and  the  elimination  of  the  flrst- 
strUce  threat.  ■ 

I  have  pledged  to  Congress  my  fuU  sup- 
port for  the  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendations and  my  intention  to  incorporate 
them  in  our  START  proposal.  So  that  we 
can  continue  to  benefit  from  the  wisdom  of 
its  counsel,  I  intend  to  ask  the  commission 
to  continue  to  serve.  Its  bipartisan  member- 
ship will  thus  be  able  to  provide  timely 
advice  to  me,  both  with  respect  to  the  adop- 
tion of  its  proposals  into  our  defense  pro- 
gram and  our  arms  control  policies. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  and  officials  of  my  ad- 
ministration have  had  an  extensive  series  of 
private  meetings  with  many  members  of 
Congress.  We  have  reviewed  implications 
for  the  START  negotiations  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  recommendations  and 
also  of  the  "mutual  guaranteed  build-down" 
advocated  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  Congress. 

The  review  of  our  START  position  was 
capped  by  four  recent  meetings— three  yes- 
terday and  one  today.  Yesterday  morning, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, my  aralor  advisers  and  I  reviewed  major 
implications  and  options.  We  also  consid- 
ered a  range  of  congressional  viewpoints. 


Testerday  afternoon.  I  met  with  groups  of 
senators  and  tungiiimfn  whose  interest 
and  expertise  in  arms  control  I  value  highly. 
I  diacuised  with  them  tlie  major  iaraea 
before  us.  This  morning.  I  met  with  the 
leadership  of  both  houses  of  Oongresi.  And 
througliout  the  START  nesotiatiana.  the 
adminirtratifm  has  consulted  with  our  aDleB. 
Tliree  full  rounds  of  START  negotiations 
are  now  l)ehind  us.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
these  rounds  have  been  useful  and  haveper- 
mitted  us  to  cover  necessary  ground.  Howev- 
er, due  largely  to  SovlH  intransigenoe.  we 
have  not  yet  made  meaningful  progress  on 
the  central  issues. 

I  remain  firmly  conmiitted  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  Increase  the  like- 
lihood of  real,  substantive  progress  towards 
an  agreement  involving  significant  reduc- 
tions in  VA.  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  ar- 
senals, and  In  the  national  security  Interests 
of  both  sides.  Above  all.  our  goal  is  to  main- 
tain a  stalde  nuclear  balance  In  order  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war.  Oni  efforts  In  the 
START  negotiations  must  be  guided  by  that 
objective. 

The  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
offers  us  a  new  opportunity  for  progress.  It 
has  provided  a  consistent  and  coherent 
framework  to  guide  our  thinking  about  the 
fundamental  elements  of  our  national  secu- 
rity policy— deterrence,  defense  and  arms 
controL  But,  more  than  that.  It  has  provid- 
ed the  iMsis  for  renewed,  bipartisan  support 
for  that  policy. 

To  capitalize  on  this  critical  opportunity 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  widest  ponlble  range 
of  advice,  I  have  directed  new  steps  toward 
progress  in  actiieving  real  arms  reductions 
at  the  START  negotiations.  The  purpose  of 
this  guidance,  provided  to  Ambassador  Ed 
Rowny,  our  chief  START  negotiator,  is  to 
adjust  the  \5S.  START  position  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
recommendaticms  and  to  provide  additional 
flexibility  to  our  negotiators  in  pursuing  our 
basic  goals. 

Although  we  have  put  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive proposal  on  limiting  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  and  bombers,  our  primary  aim  in 
the  START  negotiations  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  to  reduce  the  threat  posed  by 
the  most  destabilizing  systems,  namely  bal- 
listic missiles.  To  achieve  that  aim.  meas- 
ures that  constrain  the  number  and  destruc- 
tive capability  and  potential  of  ballistic  mls- 
sUe  warheads  are  essential. 

Our  proposed  limit  of  5,000  total  ballistic 
missile  warheads— a  reduction  by  one-third 
of  the  current  level— remains  the  central 
element  of  the  UJS.  START  posiUon. 

The  VS.  START  position  tabled  in  previ- 
ous negotiating  rounds  includes  another 
constraint.  It  would  have  limited  each  side 
to  no  more  than  850  deployed  ballistic  mis- 
siles. This  measure  was  never  viewed  as 
being  as  useful  or  important  a  constraint  as 
the  limit  on  total  ballistic  missile  warheads. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  report  specifi- 
cally suggested  that  it  should  be  reassessed 
since  it  could  constrain  the  evolution  we 
seek  toward  small,  single-warhead  ICSMs. 

Acting  upon  the  Scowcroft  Ctnnmlssion's 
recommendation,  I  have  now  directed  our 
negotiators  to  adjust  our  position  deployed 
ballistic  missUes  by  relaxing  our  current 
proposal  for  an  850  deployed  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  limit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  n.S.  remains  firm 
on  the  point  that  the  destrucUve  capability 
and  potential  of  ballistic  missiles  must  lie 
addressed  In  START. 

Our  current  position  Indudes  a  network  of 
constraints  designed  to  lead  to  a  more  stable 
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at  redueed  fwee 
the  dHtrueUve  potential  of 


TtM  Sovteta  and  otben  bave  complained 
tlMt  tlieae  eooitninte  are  deaicned  to  dic- 
tate Soviet  force  atnicture  aocordlnt  to  VM. 
atandardL  Ttala  ia  not  the  caae.  We  believe, 
aa  doca  the  Seowopoft  Commlarinn.  that  ata- 
bOtty  can  be  Inereaaed  by  1«^«*»**«"«  on  the 
deatroettre  capability  and  potential  of  bal- 
Itatie  f*-""—  Aa  a  conaequenoe.  we  will  con- 
tinue to  propoae  auch  conatrainta  which  In- 
diieetly  set  to  the  throw  weight  i»obIem 
irtiile  maldiw  dear  to  the  Sovleta  our  readi- 
neaa  to  deal  directly  with  the  correapondlng 
deatnietive  capability  if  they  prefer. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  way  to 
adiieve  our  objective  of  greater  stability  at 
reduced  levela  of  arms.  So  I  have  inatructed 
Ambaandor  Rowny  to  make  clear  to  the 
Soviet  dtlentfam  our  commitmoit  to  our 
fundamental  objectivea.  but  I  have  also 
given  him  the  flexibility  to  explore  aU  ap- 
propriate avmuea  for  meeting  our  goals.  I 
ainoerely  hope  that  the  Soviet  Unitm  wiU  re- 
spond with  eofreapooding  flexibility. 

Finally,  high-priortty  work  is  continuing 
on  how  the  mutual  and  guaranteed  btiild- 
down  concept  propoaed  by  several  United 
States  aenaton  can  be  applied  in  our  quest 
for  significant  and  stahiHiing  strategic  arms 
reductions. 

These  actloaa  reflect  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus cm  aims  control,  and  new  flexibility  in 
the  negotiations— steps  to  be  viewed  serious- 
ly by  the  SovieU  and  all  others  who  bave  a 
stake  in  world  peace.  To  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  urge  that  this  new  opportu- 
nity not  be  lost.  To  America's  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world.  I  say  that  your 
steadfast  support  for  the  goals  of  both  de- 
teirenoe  and  arms  control  is  essential  in  the 
future.  To  Congreas  and  to  the  American 
people.  I  say  let  us  continue  to  work  togeth- 
er in  a  WnrM-r"  ^rit  so  that  these  days 
WiU  be  spoken  of  iil(the  future  as  the  time 
when  America  turned  a  comer. 

Let  «■  put  our  differenoea  behind  us.  Let 
us  4iinnT't*T«**  mcMured  flexibility  In  our 
approaeh.  while  remaining  strrag  In  our  de- 
termlnatiaa  to  reach  our  objectives  of  arms 
reductions,  stability,  and  security.  Let  us  be 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

lEditorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 

June  9. 19831 

Two  MnonATiom 

Any  American  preaident  dealing  with  the 
Ruaslaaa  must  conduct  two  sets  of  negotia- 
tions simultaneously.  This  is  the  reality. 
twnH^»n*#  the  curse,  of  diplomacy  in  a 
democratie  society.  The  bargaining  that 
must  go  first,  staioe  otherwise  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  second,  is  with  his  own 
dtiaeiM  and  alUea.  The  second  is  with  the 
Kremlin.  Yesterday  President  Reagan  went 
a  long  way  toward  completing  that  vital 
tint  aet  of  negotiations.  He  presented  the 
outUnea  of  the  altered  proposals  on  limiting 
inteteontinental  missiles  that  his  negotia- 
tors have  carried  back  to  the  START  table 
In  Geneva. 

"When  I  established  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mlarion.'*  Mr.  Reagan  said.  "I  could  not  then 
foreaee  the  impact  that  this  outstanding 
panel  would  have."  He  was  referring  to  the 
Mpartlean  prestdtntlal  group  whose  bal- 
anced recommendations  on  arms  and  arms 
eoDtnd.  aa  filtered  through  an  attentive 
OaogrwB,  bave  now  become  administration 
poUcy.  Par  theae  recoramendationa.  which 
have  provided  Mr.  Reagan  the  politician's 
dream  gift  of  a  second  chance,  too  little 
endtt  baa  been  given  to  Brent  Scowcroft 


and  his  colleaguea.  They  did  a  terrific  Job. 
Tou  could  say.  of  course,  that  it  is  easier  to 
ghre  good  advice  than  to  take  it.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  taken  it.  where  a  more  pridefal  man 
mii^t  have  hesitated  to  make  the  Implicit 
oonf easian  of  earlier  error. 

The  upshot  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  now  has  a 
negotiating  position  that  has  been  tested 
and  Improved  In  the  Am«1can  political 
flrea.  It  is  an  advantage  that  wiU  not  help 
him  so  much  In  the  ratifying  stage,  where 
he  did  not  stand  to  need  help  anyway  If  he 
got  that  far.  as  in  the  negotiating  stage, 
where  he  needs  a  great  deal  of  help.  The 
support  that  his  new  position  and.  perhaps 
even  more,  his  newly  projected  flexibility 
will  bring  him  should  make  it  harder  for  the 
SovleU  to  go  over  his  head  to  the  American 
public  as  they  like  to  do. 

Two  broad  questions  still  need  to  be  asked 
about  Mr.  Reagan's  newly  enunciated 
START  position.  Would  an  agreement 
baaed  on  It  make  the  United  States  more 
secure?  By  and  large  the  people  knowledge- 
able about  defense  believe  It  would.  Is  It  ne- 
gotiable? That  is,  can  it  be  matched  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  definition  of  iU  aelf-in- 
terest?  We  think  It  can  be.  Our  distinct  Im- 
presilon  Is  that  Mr.  Reagan  Is  becoming,  by 
pcditical  necessity  If  not  by  personal  choice, 
a  believer  In  arms  control  as  one  essential 
element  In  strengthening  American  securi- 
ty. Gone  from  tils  latest  statement  Is  his  fre- 
quent past  intimation  that  arms  control  was 
unnecessary,  perhaps  even  a  periL  His 
appeal  to  the  Soviets  can  be  usefully  under- 
lined: "To  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
urge  that  tlUs  new  opportunity  not  be 
lost."* 


COBCPREHENSrVE  DRUG 
PENALTY  ACT  OP  1»83 

(Mr.  HUOEQS  asked  and  was  given 
permiision  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoko.) 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Penalty  Act  of  1983.  This  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  thorough  examination 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
problems  confronted  by  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  their  at- 
tempts to  take  the  profits  out  of  drug 
dealing  and  is  a  substantial  reform  of 
penalties  and  forfeiture  procedures. 
The  net  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
inquiries  reemphsMzed  the  fact  that 
the  single  most  important  crime  prob- 
lem confronting  this  country  is  the 
vast  increase  in  drug  trafficking  in 
recent  years.  The  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  that  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  situation  where  drug  dealers  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  huge  fortunes 
as  a  result  of  their  illegal  activities, 
and  the  sad  truth  is  that  the  financial 
penalties  for  drug  dealing  are  fre- 
quently only  seen  by  dealers  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business.  Under  ciurent  law 
the  mftyitniim  fine  for  many  serious 
drug  offenses  is  only  $25,000.  More- 
over, the  Government's  ability  to 
obtain  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  of 
the  profits  or  proceeds  of  drug  dealing 
has  been  hampered  by  a  number  of  de- 
ficiencies. 

An  overview  of  the  problems  of  any 
economic  attack  on  the  illegal  drug 
business  presented  by  Government  of- 


ficials at  theae  hearingi  produced  a 
clear  ooniensua  about  the  need  for 
change.  What  wag  \em  dear  wai  the 
path  to  achieve  that  ref Ofm.  Moat  ob- 
servers agreed  that  proaeeuton  face 
three  major  problons:  Ambiguous 
statutes,  problems  in  tracing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  drug  traffl^lng,  and  difficul- 
ties in  proof.  The  solutions  to  these  di- 
lemmas were  numerous  and  pursuit  of 
them  created  a  divergence  of  views. 
For  example,  while  it  may  be  desirable 
to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seize  property  involving 
drug  txafflcklng,  one  must  also  be 
careful  to  protect  the  rights  of  inno- 
cent third  parties. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  and  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  were  able  to  fashion  HJl. 
7140  to  deal  with  theae  complex  issues 
in  the  97th  Ccmgreas  in  a  truly  biparti- 
san fashion.  HJl.  7140  was  then  placed 
on  the  suspension  calendar  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representar 
tlves  without  dissent  on  September  28, 
1982.  A  compromise  version  of  this  bill 
along  with  other  bills  (HJl.  3963,  the 
anticrlme  package)  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  late  in  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  by  the 
margin  of  271  to  72  in  the  House  and 
unanimously  in  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President,  primarily  on  an 
issue  unrelated  to  this  bill— and 
against  the  advice  of  a  bipartisan  dele- 
gation from  Congress,  decided  to 
pocket  veto  the  anticrlme  package. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  ill-ad- 
vised veto,  we  are  forced  to  process 
this  much  needed  legislation  again  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

The  following  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  new  Conwrehensive 
Drug  Penalties  Act  of  1983  which  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  H.R.  7140  in  the 
97th  Congress: 

First,  the  biU  substantially  increases 
mftTimiim  permissible  criminal  fines  in 
drug  cases  and  establishes  a  new  alter- 
native fine  concept  under  which  drug 
offenders  can  be  fined  up  to  twice 
their  gross  profits  or  proceeds  where 
the  alternative  fine  would  be  greater 
than  that  specified  in  the  crime  itself. 
The  new  maxi"*""*  fine  limits  were  de- 
veloped in  large  part  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Criminal  Code  revision  in  the  96th 
Congress.  The  alternative  fine  concept 
was  recommended  in  the  final  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws— the 
Brown  Commission. 

Second,  it  amends  the  present  civil 
forefeiture  law  (21  U.S.C.  881)  to 
permit  the  civil  forfeiture  of  land  and 
building  used,  or  intended  to  be  used, 
for  holding  of  storage  of  controlled 
substances  when  such  use  constitutes 
a  felony.  Current  law  is  unclear  as  to 
whether  warehouses  or  other  build- 
ings can  be  forfeited. 


Third,  the  Mil  changes  certain  vmue 
authority  to  allow  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  bting  dvU  f (»f elture  actions 
in  the  dlstrlet  where  the  defendant  is 
found  or  where  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion is  brought. 

Fourth,  it  sets  aside  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion per  year  in  flacal  year  1964  and 
fiscal  year  1085  fnnn  forfeiture  dispo- 
sitions Into  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used 
for  drug  la|r  enforcement  purposes. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides,  fo^  the  first 
time,  criminal  forfeiture  provisions  for 
all  felony  drug  cases. 

Sixth,  it  outlines  authority  for 
courts  to  restrain  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty which  might  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure and  to  order  the  sdsure  of  such 
property  ih  order  to  insure  its  avail- 
ability for  a  forfeiture  proceeding.  Re- 
mission BzA  mitigation  pfovisions  are 
also  provided  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  innocent  property  owners. 

It  also  details  procedures  for  allow- 
ing temporary  restraining  orders  in  ex 
parte  hearings  under  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Seventh,  the  bill  creates  a  permissive 
presumption  in  criminal  forfeiture 
cases  that  all  pnwerty  acquired  by 
drug  offenders  during  the  period  of 
the  violations  or  shortly  thereafter  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  if  no  other  likely 
source  for  such  property  exists.  Theae 
provisions  follow  closely  the  UA  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  in  UUter  Countv 
Court,  N.Y.  V.  Alien,  442  U.S.  140 
(1979). 

In  this  fashion  we  have  attempted  to 
balance  the  strong  societal  interest  in 
eradicating  trafficking  in  illegal  drugs 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
citizens.  In  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Penalty  Act  of  1983,  we  are  satisfied 
that  a  proper  balance  has  been  strudc 
and  look  forward  to  hearing  the  as- 
sessments of  interested  parties  on  this 
bill.  Anyone  with  views  on  this  legisla- 
tion should  commimicate  directly  with 
the  Subcotnmittee  on  Crime.  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  207  Cannon 
House  OlYice  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20516  or  telephcme  (202)  225- 
1695.  A  hearing  on  this  subject  is 
scheduled  for  Jime  23,  1083.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
subcommittee.* 


TWENTIETH  ANNTVERSART  OF 
EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  HOuse.  the  gm- 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ijpnx)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LETIN  of  BCichigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  commemorate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  from  New  Yoi^ 
taking  this  opportunity  to  remind  us 
of  the  continued  need  for  concern 
about  the  question  of  economic  equity. 
Passage  of  this  act  in  1063  spurred  the 
Important  task  of  breaking  down  the 
system  of  wage  discrimination  on  the 


basis  of  sex.  Numerous  cases  in  which 
women  and  men  performed  equal  work 
but  were  receiving  unequal  pay  have 
been  rectified  by  the  courts  in  the  past 
20  years. 

What  we  face  today  is  the  difficult 
step  beyond  the  question  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  At  issue  Is  the  way  in 
which  we  determine  the  value  of  and 
compensation  for  any  given  ^ob.  The 
Equal  P^  Act  mandates  that  a  male 
saleq>erson,  for  example,  may  not  be 
paid  more  than  a  female  salesperson, 
but  we  have  not  yet  confronted  the  in- 
equality which  results  from  sex  segre- 
gation in  different  Jobs.  Employment 
In  America  occurs  along  a  two-tracked 
Job  structure.  While  men  are  trained 
and  hired  as  managers,  engineers,  pro- 
fessors, chemists,  electricians,  and 
plumbers,  the  clerical  and  lower  eche- 
lon service  professions  are  primarily 
relegi^  to  women.  In  1979.  women 
made  up  80  percent  of  clerical  work- 
ers, a  category  including  secretaries, 
bank  tellers,  billing  derks,  and  cash- 
iers. They  make  up  two-thirds  of 
school  teachers  and  91  percent  of  reg- 
istered nurses,  dietitians,  and  thera- 
pists. 

In  these  Jobs,  pay  averages  $4,000,  a 
year  less  than  in  male-d<Hninated  Jobs. 
We  send  a  message  daily  to  employees 
across  the  United  States  that  work  as 
a  teacher,  a  secretwy,  or  a  nurse  is  far 
leas  valuable  than  the  woi^  of  an  ac- 
countant, an  electrician,  or  a  construc- 
tion woricer.  For  example,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  nurse's  work  is  vital  to  the 
life  of  patients  in  a  hospital,  salaries 
of  experienced  staff  nurses  average 
less  than  $17,000  a  year.  One  study 
showed  that  a  pharmacist  with  similar 
skOl.  effort,  and  responsibility  may  be 
tnaiHng  $10,000  morc  than  a  compara- 
bly experienced  nurse. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  teacher  may 
hold  an  advanced  degree,  the  starting 
salary  for  a  teacher  with  a  master's 
degree  in  1981-82  was  $14,000— in  con- 
trast to  an  engineer  with  a  comparable 
degree  starting  at  $25,000.  The  aver- 
age salary  for  a  teacher  is  $19,000, 
with  higher  salaries  in  secondary 
schools  than  In  the  elementary  schools 
which  have  98  percent  female  teach- 
ers. The  low  pay,  of  course,  makes  it 
difficult  to  integrate  men  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  men  gravitate 
toward  the  higher-paying  administra- 
tive positions. 

A  serious  problem  resulting  in  part 
from  this  indirect  discrimination  is 
that  woridng  women  face  increasing 
poverty.  Three-fifths  of  wcHidng 
women  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 
Many  of  these  poorly  i»id  women  are 
single  parents  struggling  to  Mse  fami- 
lies. Women  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
treated  as  secondary  or  supplementary 
earners  because  their  incomes  are  es- 
soitial  to  their  families'  livelihoods. 

What  is  required  now  is  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  way  in  which  the  value  of 
work  is  assessed.  We  must  begin  by 


pushing  for  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  of  title  vn  of 
the  1964  Civil  Ri^ts  Act.  which  bans 
sex  discrimination  in  compenntifm. 
The  courts  have  held  that  these  acts 
provide  a  basis  for  the  requirement  of 
equal  pay  for  ccmparable  work  by 
women  and  men.  If  the  worit  of  indi- 
viduals in  service  and  derical  profes- 
sions is  to  be  granted  its  full  value,  we 
must  also  direct  our  efforts  to  increas- 
ing social  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  inequities  in  wages  resulting  fmn 
deeply  rooted  sexual  stereotyping.  A 
number  of  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  have  Initiated  Job 
evaluation  research  to  examine  wage 
depression  in  female-dominated  Jobs. 
Ending  pay  Inequity  will  require  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  worit  tradi- 
tionally done  by  women  secretaries, 
bank  tellers,  nurses,  receptionists, 
waitresses,  telephone  operators,  and 
teachers  is  vital  to  the  UJS.  culture 
and  economy.  On  the  anniversary  of 
this  landmark  legislation,  let  us  affirm 
our  commitment  to  economic  equity 
by  giving  woriLcrs  in  these  professions 
the  salaries  they  have  earned.* 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
AMENDBflENTS  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Aricansas  (Mr.  Ahthoht) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  concern  among  us  who  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  public 
about  the  escalating  costs  of  campaign- 
ing and  the  influence  and  impact  of 
political  action  committees  in  election 
contests. 

I  share  that  concern.  That  is  why  I 
joined  with  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive MiKX  Stnar  of  Oklahoma,  in  in- 
troducing the  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  Amendments  of  1983. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  political  action  com- 
mittees and  to  increase  the  influence 
of  individuals  in  campaign  financing. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
political  action  committees  are  evfl  or 
corrupt.  I  do  not  believe  their  intent  is 
to  corrupt  politicians  or  the  political 
process. 

I  am  told  that  I  received  more  PAC 
contributions  than  any  candidate  for 
Congress  in  my  home  State  of  Arican- 
sas last  year.  Many  of  those  PAC's 
that  contributed  to  my  campaign  were 
formed  by  people  who  live  and  waA  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  They  formed 
committees,  studied  voting  records, 
and  gave  to  the  candidate  who  had 
best  represented  them  and  their  inter- 
ests in  the  past.  I  was  proud  to  receive 
their  support. 

But  we  must  also  face  the  fact  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  political  action 
committees  and  the  amount  of  money 
they  ^ve  to  political  campaigns,  as 
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I  the  frti«Hwy  ooat  of  cam- 
In  1974.  PACTb  gave  $12^  mfl- 
Uon  to  Home  and  Senate  eandkiatra 
Six  yean  later,  the  amount  of  money 
PACTS  lave  to  ooogrearianal  rampaignit 
had  tncreaaed  by  ahnoat  five  times  to 
$55  mlUlon.  By  1982.  PAC  oontrOm- 
tloiw  increaaed  to  $85.7  million.  In 
1974.  there  were  only  808  PACs.  By 
196S.  that  number  had  grown  to  S.371. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that 
PACTS  buy  aooeai  and  Influence  by 
their  eantrlbuttooB.  There  are  some 
irtio  believe  PACs  are  only  rewarding 
of  like  views  for  their  past 
Whatever  the  intent  of  PAC 
giving,  in  the  public's  mind,  those  con- 
trfbtttloas  are  undermining  public 
eradlbility  in  our  election  process.  And 
I  believe  that  it  is  having  a  detrimoi- 
tal  effect  on  us.  as  elected  rqncsenta- 
tives.  because  we  are  having  to  spend 
man  and  man  time  on  fundralsing  to 
finance  the  astronomical  costs  of  our 
campaigns. 

The  public  does  see  a  need  for 
reform  »»m*  change  in  our  method  of 
ffcianriiiy  «»»i»ip>iyn«  In  a  Louis  Harris 
and  Asrwiat^,  Inc.  survey  last  No- 
vembor,  the  public  endmsed.  by  84-14 
percent,  the  view  that  those  who  con- 
tribute large  sums  of  money  have  too 
much  inf'^*"'^  over  government. 
Sixty-two  percent,  in  the  same  poll, 
f dt  that  excessive  rmmpaign  pending 
in  nati""*'  elections  is  a  very  serious 

But  while  the  public  sees  a  need  for 
refonn.  about  the  oAly  overwhelming 
ooosenras  on  the  issue  of  reform  is  op- 
pwtfw  to  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional '-iwp^'g'M'  A  February  1983 
pon  by  Civic  Service.  Inc..  showed  the 
public  dinpproving  of  public  financing 
of  CMigrcssional  campaigns  by  a  58-24 
percent  margin. 

Ftom  my  own  experloioe.  and  the 
experience  of  my  colleagues  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  we.  too.  see  a 
need  for  a  change.  We  see  a  need  to 
limit  the  cost  of  campaigns.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  escalating  campaign  costs 
can  be  attributed,  in  no  small  part,  to 
the  growth  of  PACs  and  the  money 
PACs   contribute    to    political    cam- 


I  believe  that  by  Impoaing  a  ceiUng 
on  the  amount  of  PAC  oontrlbutlMis 
pnA  increasing  the  amount  individuals 
can  give,  we  will  begin  to  restore  the 
balance.  Our  bill  increases  the  amount 
individuals  can  contribute  ftom  $1,000 
to  $2,500.  Basically,  it  limits  House 
candidates  to  receiving  $75,000  and 
Senate  candidates  to  receiving  be- 
tweoi  $75,000  and  $500,000  fmn 
PACs.« 


I  believe  that  my  colleagues  agree 
with  me  that  we  must  limit  in  aome 
way  the  growth  and  growing  influence 
of  poiitiffal  action  oranmittees  on  the 
election  process— not  because  they  are 
inherently  bad.  but  because  they  are 
supplanting  the  tradlti<»al  role  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
and  of  political  parties  in  our  election 

D9^00H8b 

We  need  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween the  concerns  of  the  individual 
and  the  concerns  of  medal  interest. 
We  need  to  spend  leas  time  raising 
money  among  those  who  can  afford  to 
give  and  more  time  with  those  who 
cannot  affturd  to  give  to  congressional 
campaigns. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCX 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chxrst  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHBL).  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  weeli.  an  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  MacKat  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WaxoBT).  after  2:30  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  necessary  business. 

Mr.  KoLTXB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WaxGBT).  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 


SPECHAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MouMARi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remariu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoBooaAH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CAnrBBLL.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SmrsBB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dtsoh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AmruHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qomtua.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OnaoHS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ck>Tii>,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lbhhah  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Studos.  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AaC^nf .  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoTiR)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  NxAL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoiXMAH  of  Missouri,  on  House 
Resolution  207  in  the  House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoLiHARi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BaoonnxLD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MouKARi. 

Mr.  FmJM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Lagomabsiho  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dakiil  B.  C>Am. 


Mr.  IMWJM  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MoBBisoM  of  Washington. 

Mr.  MicBK. 

MS.8IIOWB. 

Mr.  C300DLI1I0. 

Mr.  OnJUii  in  three  instantys 

Mr.  Tomra  of  Alaska. 

Mr.O'Baixii. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dtsom)  and  to  iisdude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.SAao. 

Mr.  I^LAHD. 

Mr.  HoTxa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Wnss. 

Mr.  Hbktb.  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  OuAXim. 

Mr.  tjwmaw  of  CTallf omla. 

Mr.  E^TAHS  of  niinolB. 

Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.  AnC^Di. 

Mr.  UsAix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMBL 

Mr.  OaPHAasT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BCimsB. 
Mr.  Ratchiobo. 

Mr.  MCDOMALD. 

Mrs.IiLOTS. 

Mr.  Oabcia. 

Mr.  FoBD  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mabkkt. 

Mr.  LiFiHSKi  in  two  instances. 

MS.MIXULSKI. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Pahxtta. 

Mr.  Jomcs  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Stakk  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
(X>TNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  June 
13. 1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECnmVE  (X5MMXJNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
blA  Auditor,  trmnamittinR  a  report  issued  by 
his  office  entitled.  "Revenue  Report  for 
April  1983."  pursuant  to  section  455  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmlttins  the  annual  report  of 
the  NaUonal  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  for  fiscal  year  1983.  punuant  to  sec- 
tion S<bK3)  of  PubUc  Law  89-36;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

1335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Commission  for  Employment  Policy, 
transmitting  the  Commlsskm's  eighth 
report,  entitled  "The  Work  Revoluticm." 
pursuant  to  section  505  of  PubUc  Iaw  93- 
303,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1336.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
energy,  transmitting  a  report  oo  energy 


and  solar  enetcy  in  FedanU 

al  energy  oouervatioo  fscten  and  daU  pur- 
•uant  to  seotkn  560  of  FubUe  law  tS-SlO 
and  aaetion  Btfl  of  PubUe  Law  •8-M4:  to  the 
Ooountttee  on  Boergy  and  Oosameree. 

US7.  A  letter  from  the  Aaristant  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Department  at  Bealtb  and 
Human  Senritas.  trananltting  a  rqmrt  oo 
revised  reoonls  systems,  ponmant  to  6 
UB.C.  S52a(0>;  to  the  ComflBtttee  on  Oov- 
emment  Opeaattons 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Aartitsnt  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Department  at  Health  and 
Human  Servkes.  trsnonlttliis  noUoe  of  a 
proposed  new  reccnds  system,  pursuant  to  S 
nj3.C.  55aa(oO:  to  the  Committee  on  Ck>v- 
enmient  Opentions. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  AsrisTant  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servtoes.  tnnmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  alt*ed  system  of  reoords.  purra- 
ant  to  5  V&d.  558a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  OperatkMis. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  NAP  Fi- 
nancial Management,  OfflM  of  the  Adju- 
tant Cteneral  Department  at  the  Amur, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  XJJ^ 
Army  mmapilropriated  fund  (NAF)  employ- 
ee retirement  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1983.  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
95-SOS;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Prison  System.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  1983  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  pursuant  to  18  nJB.C.  4137;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Kzeeutive  Office 
of  the  Presldtat  (Office  of  MSnagement  snd 
Budget),  transmitting  notiee  of  proposed 
draft  legislation  to  simplify  the  authorisar 
Uons  fw  reduced-rate  postage  supported 
throui^  appropriated  funds,  to  enable  the 
extent  of  pttdic  support  for  eligible  buU- 
ings  to  be  mbre  visfble  and  oMfe  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  public  and  for  other  pui^ 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  snd 
C»vll  Service. 


"JtA  D.  Watson  Post  Office  Building" 
(Rept.  Na  98-338).  Referred  to  the  House 


REPORTS    OF    CX>MMnTEES    ON 

PUBLIC     BILUS    AMD    REBOLU- 

•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINOtLL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Supplemental  report  oo  HJt. 
3867  (Rept.  No.  98-198.  Pt.  H).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Ds  LA  GARZA:  Oonmittae  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  Itfrs.  A  bill  to  asaend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dalnr  price 
support  proipam  for  the  1988  throoai  198S 
flacsl  years,  and  fw  other  purposm;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  Na  98-337).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotne  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEFlteR:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR.  $363.  A  bill  msklDg  approprisp 
tions  for  mflitary  oonstruetton  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1064.  snd  for  otho' 
purposes  (Rept  No.  98-338).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  iTnlon. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  PubUe 
Works  and  transportation.  HJl.  31S1.  A  bOl 
to  name  the  UJB.  Post  Office  Building  to  be 
oonstrueted  In  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  ss  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dause  5  of  rule  X  and  (dause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  reaolu- 
tioiis  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
fared  as  follows: 

[OmiUedfrom  the  Reeori  of  June  i.  1M3J 
By  Mr.  HANCE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Losr- 
FLsa,  Mr.  HiGBTOWBB.  Mr.  Stkh- 
BOLM.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hux,  Jm..  Mr. 
PiCKU.  Mr.  RsLPB  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
FhosT.  Mr.  VAHBanaiPP.  Mr.  Joms 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Esclisb.  Mr.  Wat- 
ann.  Mr.  Aanssws  of  Texas.  Mr. 
RtcaABDSoa,  Mr.  Dowiit  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  PATMAa.  Mr.  Stmar.  Mr. 
CoLniAii  of  Texas.  Mr.  KAZsa.  Mr. 
BaooKS,  and  Mr.  BBTAm): 
HR.  33S3.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  crude  oQ 

windfall  mofit  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  snd  Means. 

fintrodnced  June  9. 1983J 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
HJl.  3363.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  military  oonstnictlon  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
S^temlier  30. 1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
HJl.  3364.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  commercial 
passenger-carrying  aircraft  to  be  equipped 
with  smoke  detectors  and  autmnatic  fire  ex- 
tingulsheni  in  all  aircraft  lavatories  and 
galley  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  snd  Tranqwrtation. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
HJt  3365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  losses 
attributable  to  disasters  determined  to  war- 
rant assistsnoe  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  sliall  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
without  regard  to  whether  they  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  CORCORAN:  ,, 
HJt  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain married  individuals  sbSll  be  eligible  for 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  earned  income  of  their  spouses  and 
to  increase  in  three  steps  the  limit  on  deduc- 
tions for  retiremait  savings  from  $3,000  to 
$6,000;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  FIELDS: 

HJt  3367.  A  bill  reUUng  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  in  the  Ectmomic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permits  elec- 
tions under  section  3033A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ck>de  of  1954  to  be  made  on  late 
estate  tax  returns;  to  the  (^mmittee  on 
Ways  snd  Means. 

By  Mr.  OEJDENSON: 

HJt  3368.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  a  candi- 
date for  State  or  local  office  will  be  subject 
to  tax  at  the  graduated  corporate  tax  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.OEKAS: 

HJt  3368.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  31.  United 
States  (3ode.  to  provide  for  the  carryover  of 
unobligated  appropriated  amounts  from  any 
fiscal  year  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  and 
a  oonresp(Hiding  reduction  in  appropriations 


for  such  siwceeding  fiscsl  year,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Opetatiaas. 
By  Mr.  FA8HATAN: 
HJt  3370.  A  MU  to  establlab  a  aeasonsl 
apicoltural  foreign  woricer  program:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Coounlttees  on  the  Jodldsry. 
Ways  and  Means.  Education  and  iMboe.  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (fw  bimsdf.  Mr. 

AinB(»nr.  Mr.  AuOom.  Mr.  Bsns. 

Mr.  Bsnnsoa.  Mr.  Baoua.  Mrs. 

BozBL  Mr.  Baowa  of  Calif onila.  Mr. 

CoKLBO.  Mr.  CaiMMaM  of  Texas.  Mr. 

lyAiionaB.    Mr.    Dwrsa    of    New 

Jersey,  Mr.  Evams  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Fazio.  Ms.  FtaxABO,  Mr.  Ftmo.  Mr. 

nuuiK,  Mr.  HusHSB,  Mr.  Kooovs^ 

Mr.  Lavns  of  California.  Mr.  Lowar 

of  Washington.  Mr.  McNour,  Mr. 

MmsB.  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Moaaisoa 

of  Connecticut.  Mr.  PAanxA,  Mr. 

Rsio.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Smoasar,  Mr. 

SxAOCTS,  Mr.  TALuni.  Mr.  Wotn. 

Mr.  WnTB.  Mr.  Valsmtimx.  and  Mr. 

CAaa): 
HJt  3371.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  individual  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
to  significantly  reduce  tax  rates,  to  flatten 
out  the  rate  schedules  of  the  individual 
incMne  tax,  and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws  by 
eliminating  most  credits,  deductions,  and  ex- 
clu8i<»is;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Sawtss.  and  Mr. 


): 

HJt  3273.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  and  tiie  Controlled  Sirti- 
stances  Import-  and  Export  Act  to  improve 
forfeiture  provisions  and  strengthen  pmal- 
ties  for  controlled  substances  offenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Com- 

By  Mr.  McNULTT: 

HJl.  3273.  A  i>ill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  relocation  of  governmen- 
tal functions  outside  the  immtHliatf  vicinity 
of  the  District  of  Ccdumbia.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ctovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 

HJt  3374.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  violatiins  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  to 
prohibit  persons,  upcm  their  convictions  of 
certain  crimes,  f  ran  holding  offices  in  or 
certain  poeiUons  related  to  labw  organiza- 
tions and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to 
clarify  certain  responsibQlties  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  LalMr. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJt  3275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  dis- 
ability income  sliall  not  l>e  subject  to 
income  tax  withholding;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  IMfr  &ABO' 

HJl.  3276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certifica- 
tion and  require  the  offering  of  qualified 
health  plans,  to  provide  Fednal  assistance 
to  States  to  establish  a  program  of  assist- 
ance for  low-income  persons  to  purdisse 
ctMimrehensive  health  insurance  and  a  pro- 
gram for  coverage  of  catastrophic  health 
care  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEIBEKUNG: 

HJt  3277.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  regulation 
of  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  and  to  pro- 
vide econ<Hnic  incentives  for  their  safe  oper- 
ation and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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ly  Mr.  8T0OD8  (for  hinwdf.  Mr. 
»mm  o(  North  OwoUda.  Mr.  Towo 
of  ftloili    Mr.  VamtrwaE.  and  Mr. 


HJt  nit.  A  Un  to  provide  »  eaBprehen- 
t  of  Mobility  and  eoBuwwtloP  for 
and  removal  ooaU,  and  for 
oUier  uuipoaaa;  Jointty.  to  the  CoaBmmaea 
on  PiAUe  Woifti  and  Tranvortatkin 


By  Mr.  SDHDQinST: 
HJL  txn.  A  bm  to  amend  title  18.  United 
8tat«  Code,  regardtaw  aentendnt  for  cap- 
ital off ciHea:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JikU- 
dary. 


MEMORIAU 
Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXn. 
laC  The  8PBAKKR  preaented  a  memorial 

of  the  Ledalatare  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

idatlve  to  the  conveyance  of  additional 

i^iMi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

anlar  Affalia. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  dsuae  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sora  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutlom  as  follows: 

HJl.  •!:  Mr.  Albocta. 
HJt  81:  Mr.  AuoaxA. 
HJt  408:  Mr.  McOoixom  and  Mr.  Toaai- 


HJt  856:  Mr.  GhuT.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Foou- 

wttA.  Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Ficb.  Mr.  PAUimoT. 
Mr.  Souas.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
CoBBAD*.  Mr.  MoaaiaoH  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Rowuum.  Mr.  Kildo^  Ms.  FiaaAao.  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Hubbabo.  Mr.  Draoii. 
Mr.  BiAoai.  Mib.  fluuiKmaB.  and  Mr.  Pn- 


HJt  800:  Mr.  Folbt.  Ma.  Kaptob.  and  Mr. 

SURBT. 

HJt  86S:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Amthobt.  Mr. 
Bbtabt.  and  Mr.  Imjun. 

HJt  964:  Mr.  HoaiOB  and  Mr.  Cabmbt. 

HJt  loao:  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr.  Fobs  of 
Tcnnfff.  Mr.  Savaob.  Un.  Haix  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  DnxoMS.  Mr. 
MCKnnnT.  Mr.  Cotrb.  and  Mrs.  Schbobdbb. 

HJt  1188:  Mr.  FBoar. 

HJt  119*:  Mr.  8t  Obuiaib  and  Mr. 
Bbbauz. 

HJt  1878:  Mr.  Baibmab.  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr. 
MeBwBB.  Mr.  McHms.  and  Mr.  Tobbicblu. 

HJt  1801:  Mr.  Cbaio  and  Mr.  Walbbb. 

HJt  1838:  Mr.  SmoB. 

HJt  18M:  Mr.  Imbmam  of  CallfomU  and 
Mr.  WOLPB. 

HJt  1870:  Mr.  Bbbbdtbb.  Mr.  BBrmnn. 
Mr.  Barrr.  Mr.  Clabkb.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Cooana.  Mr.  Cbockbit,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
DicamoB.  Mr.  Dowvr  of  Mlastasippi.  Mr. 
.  at  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Dtsob,  Mr.  Oub- 
.  Mr.  HAMMBBacHiaDT,  Mr.  Jobmsom, 
Mr.  KAsm.  Mr.  Kobimatbb.  Mr.  Iclaiio.  Mr. 
iMwm  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Mabtib  of  New 
Torfc.  Mr.  Mabximbx.  Mr.  McBwbm.  Mr. 
MwA.  Mr.  MooBB.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Picxlb. 
Mr.  Rnna.  Mr.  Robbbis.  Mr.  Dbhbt  Sura, 
Mr.  SounnMi.  Mr.  STAoaBaa.  Mr.  Stbbbolm. 
Mr.  aiBATiOB,  Mr.  Tatlob,  Mr.  Bi 
and  Mr.  Mollohab. 

HJt  1888:  Mr.  Sbblioh. 


HJt  8014:  Mr.  Fabo.  Mr.  Iaabb.  Mr. 
Rbbdla,  and  Mr.  Bchbdbb. 

HJt  8008:  Mr.  UuAB  and  Mr.  Puaas. 

HJt  8088:  Mr.  McKnniBT.  Mr.  Towbs, 
andMr.  FiBB. 

HJt  8080:  Mr.  Nbal,  Mis.  JoKBBoa,  Mr. 
McOoumi.  Mr.  FBbbxbl,  Mr.  Biaooi.  and 
Mr.  PAxmaoB. 

HJt  8100:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Buooi.  and  Mr. 
Paxtobob. 

HJt  8118:  Mr.  Mabbiott  and  Mr.  Oibo- 


HJt  8184:  Mr.  FBabklib.  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  HOBTB.  Mr.  Dicxa.  Mrs.  Jobb- 
a(w.  Mr.  OBJOBBaoB,  Mr.  Dabixl  B.  Cbabb. 
and  Mr.  Cbai& 

HJt  8154:  Mr.  Hotbb.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Mr.  Savaob. 

HJt  3188:  Mr.  Wbavbb  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

HJt  3198:  Mr.  GoonJBO. 

HJt  8833:  Mr.  Wnxum  of  Montana  and 
Mr.Wias. 

HJt  3883:  Mr.  Hatcbbb,  Mr.  Moobbbas, 
Mr.  Hbpbbb.  Mr.  Staboblabd.  Mr.  RoansoB, 
Mr.  NiCBOLS.  Mr.  Robmbb.  Mr.  Kasicb.  Mr. 
Tatlob.  Mr.  Cbaio  and  Mr.  Maoioab. 

HJl.  3468:  Mr.  Wobtlbt,  Mr.  Uelabb,  Mr. 
Rboola.  Mr.  Cbatpbll.  Mr.  FBabb.  Mr.  Lobo 
of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Mabtib  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Wtub,  and  Mr.  Obbbb. 

HJl.  3408:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

HJt  3746:  Mr.  Paubtbot.  Mr.  Owbbs.  Mr. 
SioKBB.  Mr.  Foao  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Schu- 
MBB.  Mrs.  BozBB.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Cobbaba 
and  Mr.  Daschib 

HJt  3819:  Mr.  Stabb.  Mr.  Obbbstab,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  CiAT.  Mr.  Fbabk.  Mr.  Walobbb. 
Mr.  KoLTBB.  Mr.  Paubtbot.  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr. 
Edoab.  Mr.  BoBSKi.  Mr.  DWtbb  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
WiSB.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Asm.  Mr.  Mobbisob 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Cbocxbtt.  Mr.  Tobbi- 
CBLLi.  Mr.  D'Amoubs.  and  Mr.  Staogbbs. 

HJt  3847:  Mr.  Albosta. 

HJt  3871:  Mr.  Bbbbotbb.  Mr.  Dbbibb  ot 
California,  and  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Washing- 
ton. 

HJl.  3883:  Mr.  Hxbtbl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bbbavx,  and  Mr.  Pbppbb. 

HJi.  3911:  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hugbbs,  and  Mr.  Dabixl  B.  Cbabk. 

HJI.  3038:  Mr.  Kbmt.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Cbabb.  Mr.  Kibdbiss.  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Wob  Pat.  Mr.  Ackbbmab. 
Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mbazbk. 
Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Toubg  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Wbiss.  Mr.  Tatbs,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Towifs. 
and  Mr.  Gilmab. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr. 
FowLBB.  Mr.  Fbbbzbl.  Mr.  Hammbbschmidt, 
Mr.  KiLOBB.  Mr.  McCloskxt.  Mr.  Obbt.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Shabp.  Mr.  Shttstsb,  and  Mr. 

SWIPT. 

HJI.  3184:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
OrriBOXB.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Walgber.  Mr. 
Smtih  of  Florida,  Mr.  Porstthb,  Mr.  Cbocx- 
btt, Mr.  Tobbicxlli,  and  BCr.  Wibm . 

RH.  3334:  Mr.  AoCoih.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
Habbib,  Mr.  Hawxihs,  Mr.  Kostmayik.  Mr. 
IiBlabo.  Mr.  MiixxB  of  California.  Mr. 
Moaklbt.  and  Mr.  Walgbbn. 

HJ.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Robibsob.  Mr.  Pdbo  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Waxmab. 

B.J.  Res.  301:  Mrs.  Mabtib  of  lUinois. 

H.J.  Res.  337:  Mr.  Rkid.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Pashatah.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Bbowb  of  California,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
MATsm.  Mr.  Pattbbsob,  Mr.  Ababa,  Mr. 


Ptippo.  Mr.  BaiauBM.  Mr.  Dowaar  of  Mew 
York.  Mr.  Sbbbt.  Mr.  Snaoa.  Mr.  IMWU  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Ms.  Saawa,  Mr. 
lAABB.  Mr.  Rabosu  Mr.  MAsnui.  Mr.  Ptaa, 
Mr.  AacsBB.  Mr.  ZASi^ocaf.  Mr.  Kaskb.  Mr. 
Mr.  PBica.  Mr.  Howabb.  Mr. 
Mr.  Woanar.  Mr.  HvBsa.  Mr. 
Mabtib  of  New  York.  Mr.  Nowaa.  Mr. 
Lara.  Mr.  waavBa.  Mr.  Moanu.  Mr.  Hnsa. 
Mr.  Bbbbll.  Mr.  Taubb.  Mr.  FoouaxxA.  Mr. 
Wibtb.  Mr.  axBATTm.  Mr.  Kvixas.  Mr. 
WBnaBDBsr.  Mr.  Bmbbob.  Ms.  Mnrouax. 
Ms.  Oabab.  Mr.  Waxmab.  Mr.  Babbabb.  Mr. 
Stbab.  Mr.  Rakall.  Mr.  Kobtmatbr.  Mr. 
PORXBB.  Mr.  POQOA.  Mr.  Natcbbb.  Mr. 
Bbitt,  Mr.  MoBTOOMBBT.  Mr.  PsaaiBa.  Mr. 
Patmab.  Mr.  Lotx.  Mr.  MCNdltt.  Mr.  Pn- 
ghab,  Mr.  Folbt,  Mr.  Dobcab.  Mr.  Whixxa- 
KXB,  Mr.  Babbbb,  Mr.  Mavboulbb,  Mr. 
WoLPB.  Mr.  Tbazlbb.  Mr.  Albosxa.  Mr.  Sil- 
jabbbb.  Mr.  CoBTxaa,  Mr.  Vabbsb  Jaox,  Mr. 
Oubbbbbob.  Mr.  Dowbt  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
CooeBUB.  Mr.  Smttb  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Robbtxs. 
and  Mr.  Gbat. 

HJ.  Res.  338:  Mr.  Sbbltob  and  Mr.  Cabb. 

HJ.  Rea.  358:  Mr.  MnraxA.  Mr.  Doboab. 
and  Mr.  Sisiaax. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  39:  Mr.  Abdabbo.  Mr. 
Dowbxt  of  New  York.  Mr.  Maxsou.  Mr. 
McCaib,  Mr.  MoBBiaoB  of  Washington,  Mr. 
MuBPHT,  Mr.  Ozlet.  and  Mr.  Wob  Pax. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  BiLiBAaia  and  Mr. 
Habxbrt. 

H.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Habsbb  of  Idaho. 

H.  Res.  183:  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Ms.  Oaxax.  Mr. 
Mitcbbll.  Mr.  Bxbmab.  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  Mr. 

I^LABD. 

H.  Res.  191:  Ms.  MnniLsxt,  Mr.  Hobtob, 
Mrs.  BozxB,  Mr.  Stabb.  and  Mr.  Hebtxl  of 
Michigan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

118.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus,  relative  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AIiOa>rDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1590 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
—On  page  14,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

commodity  SUPPLEMEMTAL  rOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  on  October  1.  1983, 
section  5  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c,  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  out.  in  subsection 
(a),  "amount  appropriated  for  the  provision 
of  commodities  to  State  agencies."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sum  of  (1)  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program,  and  <3)  the 
value  of  bonus  commodities,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  which  are  included  in  food 
paduges  distributed  to  program  partici- 
pants." 

<b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1, 1983. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.^  on  the 
expiration  of  the  receaa.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Hoooralde  Tkd 
Senator  from  the  State  of 


The  PRE8IDINO  OIVICKH.  The 
Chaplain  delivering  the  opening 
prayer  will  be  Rabbi  David  A.  Nelaon. 
CopgregatioO  Beth  Shakan.  Oak  Parit. 
liich.,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Cabl 
iMnm,  of  Mirhigan. 


(LeoKsIaMve  day  of  Monday,  June  6. 1983) 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  per- 

f ona  the  dutiea  of  the  Chair. 

Stbom  Thdbmobd, 
Preridenf  pro  tempore: 

Mr.  STEVENS  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PBA' 

The  Rabbi  David  A.  Nelaon  offered 
the  following  prayer 

O  Lord  otu*  God.  beatow  upon  the 
Monbers  of  this  body,  wisdom,  in- 
sight, and  oourage  equal  to  their  re- 
sponsibilitiea. 

We  pray  this  day  that  peace  may 
pr^rall  in  our  personal  relationships 
with  our  families,  our  friends  and  our 
fellow  human  beings.  Would  that 
there  be  a  lessening  of  hatred  and  mis- 
trust in  the  world  due  to  our  efforts  as 
we  try  to  f tilf  ill  the  word  of  the  psalm- 
ist: 

"Shun  the  evil  way  and  practice 
goodness;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 

When  this  day's  worit  is  done,  may 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  make  the  world  of  human  re- 
lationships more  harmonious  through 
our  quest  and  desire  for  peace.  May 
Tou,  our  Father,  who  are  the  source 
of  peace,  send  the  desire  for  peace  into 
the  hearts  of  alL 

O  Lord,  gtamt  that  our  beloved  coun- 
try continue  to  be  a  mighty  force  for 
righteousness  among  people,  even 
seeking  to  provide  more  adequate 
forms  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  its 
citizens  and  ever  advancing  the  cause 
of  democrady  and  peace  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

May  the  Lord  endow  us  with 
strength,  may  the  Lord  bless  us  all 
with  peace.  Amen. 


,  Ame 


APPOnlTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerit  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thdbmohd). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerit  read 
the  following  letter 

n.s.  Sbbaxb, 


WUhington,  IXC.  June  ».  t»S3. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  role  I.  aeetkm  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoiat  the  Hoooralde  TIB 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MmuEowsKi).  The  majority  leader  is 
recogniaed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
remark  first  on  the  remarkable  brevity 
of  Uie  tenure  of  service  of  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  in  the  chair.  I  cal- 
culate it  to  be  about  10  seconds,  and 
that  may  be  a  record.  However,  I  am 
happy  to  see  his  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  fnnn  Alaslca.  as  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair. 


RABBI  DAVID  A.  NELSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Lkvdt  on  providing  for  us  the  dis- 
tinguished Chaplain  this  morning  and 
to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Rabbi 
Nelacm  for  his  appearance  here  in  the 
service  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  two  leaders  are  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  two  Senators  will 
be  recognized  on  special  orders  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoH)  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Buimss). 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  11 
ajn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

At  11  ajn.,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  commence  wi^  the  consideration 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  HJR.  3069.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  stay  late  last 
evening,  I  might  say  that  we  ran  into  a 
bramble  patch  on  trying  to  arrange  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
method  of  handling  the  supplemental 
wropriations  bill,  and  that  must  still 
be  resolved  this  morning.  But  it  ap- 
pears almost  certain,  virtually  certain, 
that  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  sup- 
plemental i4>propriations  bill  today, 
with  or  without  a  proviso  against 
ammdments  relating  to  withholding 


of  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends. 
That  is  the  issue  yet  to  be  resolved. 
The  Senate  will  stay  on  the  siqiple- 
mental  vipropriations  bill  all  day 
today  and  into  the  evening  tonight. 

This  is  Thursday  and  I  regret  that 
we  will  have  two  late  nights  in  a  row, 
but  Thursday  is  our  regular  late  night 
and  Senator  Hatfikld,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  be- 
lieves, and  I  agree,  that  it  is  important 
that  we  finish,  if  possible,  the  supple- 
mental i4>propriations  bill,  at  least 
through  third  reading,  this  week. 

His  plan,  and  one  I  endorse,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  stay  late  topight  on 
the  supplemental  iu>propriations  bill, 
at  least  until  10  pjn^  and  be  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to- 
morrow as  long  as  neCeittry  in  order 
to  get  the  biU  to  third  reamng.  if  possi- 
ble. The  votes  on  Friday,  if  any  are  or- 
dered, will  be  postponed  to  occur  at  a 
time  to  be  determined  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday.  Senators 
wiU  recall  that  we  are  already  sched- 
uled to  take  up  the  cable  television 
bill.  Votes  will  not  occur  on  Monday, 
either.  They  will  be  stadced  to  occur 
on  Tuesday,  as  well. 

The  net  effect  of  that  is  that  next 
Tuesday  is  going  to  be  a  big  vote  day. 
We  will  come  in  early  and  try  to  take 
care  of  the  cable  TV  roUcalls  as  they 
are  ordered  and  later  in  the  day  to 
take  care  of  any  votes  that  are  ordered 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  including.  I  trust,  final  passage. 

After  that.  Mr.  President,  we  may  or 
may  not  take  up  the  interest  and  divi- 
dend repealer  sent  to  us  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  depending  on 
whether  we  deal  with  it  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bilL  If  we  do 
not.  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  take  up  the  House- 
passed  bill  on  repeal  of  interest  and 
dividends  following  disposition  of  the 
supplemental  vpropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  by  then,  presumably 
Wednesday,  I  hope  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  will 
have  sent  us  either  one  or  two  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills,  HUD  and 
legislative  appropriations.  If  they  are 
here  and  on  the  calendar  by  the 
middle  of  next  we^,  it  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  proceed  to  both  of  those  appropria- 
tion bills  in  turn. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idendfio  itaiementi  or  inierdons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I  yield  m  that  the 
Oiatr  may  admit  a  laeawngfr  (ram 
the  House  of  RepfcaoitatlTeB. 


CABLE  TEIiECX>]ilIUinCATION8 
ACT  OP  1963 


liXSSAOBB  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  UMM  ajn..  a  MMMge  from  the 
HOuee  of  Repreaentattvee.  delivered  by 
Ifr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  derks. 
y«««.«w.«H  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  f oUowInc  bOls,  In  which  it  requests 
the  coneurrenoe  of  the  Senate: 

OR.  ini.  An  act  with  resard  to  Presiden- 
ttsl  e«rtlflcsttaiiB  on  eoodttiaiH  In  a  Sslvft- 


HJL  314t.  An  act  to  reenaci  the  Follow 
Ttamitfi  procnm  with  certain  technltal 
etaansea.  to  autbortae  apinopriatkna  for 
aueh  pracram  for  flaeal  yean  19M  and  IMS. 
and  for  other  purpoaea: 

HJl.  3307.  An  act  to  reenaet  the  Emergen- 
cy Sdwdl  Aid  Act; 

WW-  83S5.  An  act  to  eatabllab  an  emergen- 
cy ptogram  of  Job  training  aaiatanoe  for 
ittrr*''*'*  veterana  and  veterans  of  the  Viet- 


HJl.  S1S3.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  devetopment  for  the 
ftaal  year  ending  September  30,  1M4.  and 
for  other  porposea. 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILUS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  third  of  the  13  regular  appropria- 
tion bOls.  that  we  have  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
once  again.  I  «sn«iim#nd  the  House  snd 
express  my  gratitude,  for  sending  this 
hUl  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Senators  are  grateful  for  these  Mils,  as 
they  must  originate  from  the  House, 
they  necessarily  set  the  agenda  of  the 
Senate  for  their  consideration. 

One  wag  this  morning  remained 
that  the  House  is  getttaig  more  like  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  sure  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  wHl  appreciate  that.  But  his 
observation  was  that  the  House  yester- 
day spent  all  day  debating  another 
bOl.  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  ap- 
mtvriations  bill,  adopted  a  series  of 
amendments,  and  then  defeated  the 
biU  by  more  than  100  votes  on  final 


Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the 
acting  minority  leader  any  portion  of 
my  time  under  the  standing  order 
which  may  remain. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader.  I  yield 
haA.  such  time  as  may  be  available. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
DIXON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  iwevlous  order,  the  Senator  from 
nUmris  is  recognised  for  not  more 
than  IS  minutes. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NOa  1334 
AND  1335 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  prcH^osed  by  him 
to  the  blU  (S.  M)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934:  as  f  oUows: 

On  page  S3,  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  Une  30  on  page  33. 

On  page  33.  Une  31.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  34.  line  10.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
inert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  34.  line  15.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  34.  Une  31.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  3S.  line  3.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  36.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
aU  through  line  16  on  page  37.  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  ftdlowlng: 

"Sac.  600.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  cable 
system  operator  submits  an  application  to 
the  franchising  authority  for  the  renewal  or 
other  extension  of  such  operat<^s  franchise 
authorlntlon.  the  franchising  authority 
fh»ii  grant  such  renewal  or  other  extension 
if  it  finds  that- 

(1)  the  cable  system  operator  has  substan- 
tially compiled  with  the  material  terms  of 
such  franchise  and  with  applicable  law. 

(3)  the  cable  syston  operator  has  not  been 
convleted  of  a  fekMvr. 

(3)  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  legal,  technical,  or  flnandal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cable  system  operator  that 
would  substantially  impair  the  continued 
provision  of  service  by  such  operator. 

(4)  the  fadUties  to  be  provided  for  such 
operator,  including  facUlUes  for  governmen- 
tal aooesa.  are  reasonable  in  light  of  the 
community  need  for  and  cost  of  such  facul- 
ties; 

(5)  the  signal  deUvered  by  the  cable 
system  within  the  control  of  the  cable 
system  operator,  has  generaUy  met  techni- 
cal standards  as  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

(6)  the  proposals  contained  in  the  renewal 
application  are  otherwise  reasonable. 

On  page  37.  strike  out  line  33. 

On  page  36.  line  1.  strike  out  "request" 
and  the  <>«"«"«»  immediately  before 
"accept". 

Oa  page  38.  line  1.  strike  out  the  comma 
imme^ately  after  "accept"  and  strike  out 
"or  consider". 

On  page  38.  line  3.  strike  out  "approved" 
and  the  pcated  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"approved:  and  ". 

On  page  38.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  may  not  accept  any  bid  that  doea  not 
ensure  that  the  original  franchisee  receives 
fair  market  value  for  any  assets,  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  proposed  new  franchise 
holder. 

On  page  39.  line  3.  strike  out  "de  novo". 

On  page  39.  Une  4.  strike  out  aU  beginning 
with  "Jurisdiction"  through  Une  3  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Jurisdiction,  and  such 
review  shaU  be  Umited  to  issues  of  Uw  and 
procedure.". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  sulmiit 
two  amendments  to  Senate  bill.  S.  66. 
for  ininting. 


The  Cable  Teleoommnniratinns  Act 
of  1983  as  now  written  is  not  an  entire- 
ly satlsf actcnT  ptooe  of  leglslatlmi  Fnr 
example.  Mr.  President,  not  one  com- 
munity in  my  State  has  written  at  con- 
tacted me  in  favor  of  this  bOL  Howev- 
er, many  have  expressed  opposttkm  to 
S.  66. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sample  of  the  letters  fram  communi- 
ties throughout  my  State  be  printed  In 
the  RacoBD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  addition.  I  also  ask  that  an  edito- 
rial from  the  June  8  editbm  of  the 
Chicsgo  Sun-Ttanes  be  reprinted.  It 
makes  a  number  of  salient  points 
about  S.  66.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
Ironic  at  a  time  when  we  in  Congress 
are  trying  to  shift  regulatory  responsi- 
bility to  SUte  and  local  jurisdictions 
that  we  are  now  presented  with  legis- 
lation imposing  new  Federal  rules  on 
these  governmental  bodies.  This  legis- 
lation would  Impose  unilateral 
changes  In  cable  contracts  that  have 
been  pf«"««*in«giy  negotiated  in  such 
sensitive  areas  as  franchise  renewal 
and  rate  regulation. 

Cable  operations  are  a  monopoly  not 
subject  to  effective  competitive  in 
many  lnirt»p«^*«  Local  government  is 
in  the  best  position  to  determine 
whether  regulation  is  apprtq^riate.  and 
in  what  form  and  under  what  condi- 
tions It  should  be  suspended  or  elimi- 
nated. 

As  cable  television  has  developed 
throughout  our  States,  local  communi- 
ties have  clearly  acted  in  a  req)onsible 
manner  in  granting  needed  rate  in- 
creases. But  rate  regulaticm  Is  an  Inte- 
gral enforcement  mechanism  for  many 
franchisers.  Therefore,  if  S.  66  is  to 
pass.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  ammdment.  which  would 
delete  the  automatic  rate  increase  pro- 
vision of  S.  66. 

Section  609,  "Renewal  and  Expan- 
sion Procedures."  is  flawed  because  it 
is  anticompetitive.  This  section  will 
deter  new  entrants  and  minimise  com- 
petition among  existing  cable  compa- 
nies, while  protecting  incumbent  oper- 
ators from  pressure  to  upgrade  their 
systems  at  the  time  of  franchise  re- 
newaL  Furthermore,  it  invites  costly 
litigation.  Section  609  not  only  pre- 
empts the  substantive  criteria  for 
granting  renewals  and  the  procedure 
to  be  f  ollowwl.  but  overturns  the  tradi- 
tional deference  of  the  courts  to  a 
community's  legislative  decision  by 
granting  a  right  to  de  novo  review. 

My  amendment  gives  the  incumbent 
operator  a  predictable  procedure  to 
follow  and  the  opportunity  to  Justify 
renewal  In  light  of  past  performance 
and  future  prcwaJses.  Th«  burden  lies 
with  the  operator,  not  the  local  com- 
munity. 


Tbe  cable  Industry  has  not  demon- 
strated any  abuse  by  local  regulatras 
of  the  present  renewal  pcocesi.  Almost 
all  tranehl^  are  renewed  today. 
Cable  iDcui]$bents  do  not  need  a  pre- 
sumption of  renewal  to  have  an  inher- 
ent economte  advantage  Ofver  ehalleng- 
ers.  Such  A  presumption  makes  It 
almost  Impossible  to  eject  a  poorly 
performing  operator  from  a  communi- 
ty. 

Renewal  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a 
community  to  review  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  service  It  has  received.  This 
process  alloM  the  study  of  the  alter- 
natives to  ekisting  facflitles.  as  weU  as 
possible  Improvements  In  the  system 
and  servlceto  adjust  to  future  eommu- 
nlty  needs.  Mlure  to  renew  is  extraor- 
dinary becasise  the  existing  operator 
has  strong  competitive  advantages- 
such  ss  an  In-plaoe  facility— over  any 
outside  bidder.  My  amendment  will 
Insure  that  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance where  a  franehlse  is  not  re- 
newed, the  original  franchise  holder 
must  receive  fair  market  value  for  any 
sssets  that  iare  to  be  acquired  by  the 
new  franchbe  holder. 

The  amendment  strikes  the  commit- 
tee provision  for  de  novo  review,  while 
allowing  Ju^ttdal  review  limited  to  the 
issues  of  law  and  renewal  procedures. 
De  novo  retview  creates  an  expensive 
legal  taniAe  with  the  difficult  burdm 
of  proof  on  load  rommimitlffis. 

Many  local  communities  have  par- 
ticipated for  over  a  year  or  more  in  ex- 
pensive studies  on  the  best  cable  oper- 
ation for  their  dttens.  &  66  dOutes 
the  value  Of  these  plans  and  substi- 
tutes requirements  that  do  not  reflect 
the  will  of  the  local  community.  Local 
government  has  proved  Itself  to  be  the 
proper  level  at  which  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  service,  to  estabUsh  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates,  and  to  protect 
the  consumer.  Effective  oompetiticm  in 
the  cable  industry  should  be  the  main 
ingredient  to  determining  what  Is  best 
for  a  local  community,  be  it  rural  or 
urban. 

If  we  are  to  make  changes  in  cable 
television  in  our  Natkm.  we  must  do  so 
only  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  I 
offer  these  amendmoits  in  that  spirit, 
and  request  that  my  colleagues 
strengthen  this  bill  by  adopting  these 
amendments. 

Exhibit  1 
ViLLAOi  or  BuiwooD  Pass. 
glaiipood  PaHc  m..  Miw  4. 199X 
Hon.  Alaii  DtzoM. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WosMiifftoii,  AC 

Daut  Sn:  At  a  Village  meeting  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  our  Board  of  Trustees  passed  a  reso- 
lution indioAlng  our  opposition  to  Senate 
BOl  66  regarding  enable  Television.  A  copy  of 
this  reaolotieBi  Is  endoaed. 

We  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  iBsoirrlilng  the  many  aspects  of  a 
cable  system  for  our  oommunity  and  fed 
that  we  are  In  a  better  podtlon  to  regulate 
an  effective  cable  system  for  our  resklenta 
than  a  bureau  that  is  far  removed  tram  us. 


We  a*  that  you  review  the  resolution  and 
keep  our  concerns  in  mind  when  you  are 
caned  upon  to  cast  your  vote. 
Tours  very  truly. 

RICBABB  B.  Nuizo. 
ViOaoe  Manager. 

Crrr  or  DbKalb. 
DeKaJb.  10..  Mat  4. 1983. 
Hon.  Aua  DizoH. 
Senate  Office  BvOdino. 
WssMiiptoN,  D.C 

Dbab  Ssmtob  Dizoh:  The  City  of 
DeKalb,  akms  with  many  other  communi- 
ties throughout  Uie  United  States,  is  in  op- 
position to  both  Senate  BiU  No.  66  and  the 
proposed  cable  television  compromise  ss 
proposed  Iqr  a  Joint  committee  in  which  the 
National  League  of  Cities  participated. 

wiuAtmmA  herewith  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
fram  the  chairman  of  our  Cable  Television 
Advisory  Board  to  our  congressman.  Tom 
Corcoran. 

We  urge  your  support  of  our  position 
wbUb  opposes  the  elimination  of  local  regu- 
latton  of  cable  television  matters. 
Sincerely, 

JOBH  G.  Cabtwbigbt. 

CUk  Manager. 

CiTT  or  DbKalb. 
DeKalb,  10.,  May  4, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  Cobcobah. 
Lonotoorth  Hmue  Office  Buildina. 
WssMiifftON.  D.C. 

Dbab  Cohobbssiiah  0>BCOBAir.  Thank  you 
for  your  letters  in  reply  to  those  sent  by  me 
for  the  DeKalb  CMile  TV  Advisory  Board 
and  by  John  Cartwright  for  the  DeKalb 
City  CoundL  Tou  note  that  since  the  draft- 
ing of  Senate  BiU  #66  there  has  been  a 
oompraaslse  pnvosed  by  a  Joint  committee 
in  wfaidi  the  National  League  of  Cities  par- 
ticipated. Tou  ask  whether  our  objection  is 
to  the  original  biU  alone  or  also  to  the  com- 

Please  permit  me  to  say.  speaking  for  the 
officials  of  DeKalb.  that  the  omipromlse 
participated  in  by  the  National  League  of 
Citiea  does  not  meet  with  our  satisfaction.  It 
retains  the  easoitial  objectionable  features 
of  Senate  BiU  #66  and  provides  us  with 
Uttle  reUef  from  the  oppressive  features  of 
the  original  biU. 

As  noted  in  our  earUer  communicstions. 
rate  regulation  is  the  only  device  available 
to  the  City  of  DeKalb  to  insure  compUance 
with  the  terms  of  its  franchise.  The  fact 
that  there  wlU  be  a  short  period  of  reUef 
from  the  elimination  of  rate  regulatory 
powers  vested  in  the  C^ty  under  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  (because  of  the  grandfa- 
ther clause  in  the  comprmnise)  does  not 
meet  the  fundamental  concern  that  we  have 
about  our  relationship  with  our  franchise 
holder.  Warner.  Amex  enable  Communica- 
tions, Inc..  during  the  remainder  of  the  life 
of  our  current  franchise  which  runs  to  1991. 

An  ena  larger  problem  exists  for  the  (Tity 
of  DeKalb.  and  we  are  sure  for  other  dties 
as  well,  insofar  as  the  DeKalb- Warner  f ran- 
ebtae  is,  as  franchises  go.  and  old  one.  When 
written  in  1976.  as  a  revision  of  a  much  ear- 
lier fnmchise.  it  was  not  weU  drawn  from 
the  City's  point  of  view.  What  was  a  weak 
trandilse  in  1976  is  now  a  very  poor  fran- 
chise when  compared  with  those  written  by 
other  dties  since  1976.  If  our  current  fran- 
chise is  automatically  renewed  in  1991.  the 
dtiaens  of  DeKalb  wiU  be  stuck  with  an  un- 
fiffnjf^«ii«Kiy  poor  cable  system  weU  into  the 
next  century.  Automatic  rraewal  of  the  ex- 
iting franchise  would  be  unreasonable. 


DeKalb  officials  would  hope  that  in  any 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  rate  reg- 
ulation would  be  left  with  local  communities 
and  that  refranchlsing  would  not  be  auto- 
matic. At  least,  in  the  case  of  refranchlsing. 
it  should  be  stipluated  that  ref  randiising 
would  have  to  be  on  a  "moat  favored  basts" 
so  that  communities  like  DeKalb  would  not 
be  disadvantaged  in  perpetuity.  Refrandils- 
ing  should  permit  dties  to  acquire  as  of 
right  upcteted  systems,  tanproved  services 
and  competitive  rates  for  services  rendered. 

We  know  that  whUe  the  National  League 
of  Cities  committee  entered  into  the  com- 
inomise  to  Senate  BiU  #66.  many  major 
dties.  and  no  doubt  smaller  ones  like 
DeKalb.  have  objected  to  that  compromise. 
We  would  hope  that  you  would  support  our 
position  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
when  the  legislaticm  materiaUaes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  lloreover.  we  re- 
quest that  no  action  be  taken  by  the  House 
committee  until  the  meeting  of  the  XJS. 
Ccmferenoe  of  Mayors  on  June  11  in  Denvo-. 
so  tiiat  the  testtanmiy  of  that  conference 
may  be  entered  into  the  record. 
Sincerely. 

IfAxm  Davio  Ddbih. 
Chairman  DeKalb  Cable  TV 

AdviMory  Board. 

ViLLACS  OP  Lcnni  Obovi; 
Long  Grove.  10.,  April  28, 1983. 
Re:  Senate  biU  66,  the  enable  Tdecommuni- 
catlons  Act  of  1983. 

Senator  Alam  J.  Dixon.  « 

230  South  Dearborn  Street,  Room  3998, 
Chicago,  10. 

Dbab  Sehator  E>ixoir:  The  President  and 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Village  of  Long 
Orove  would  like  your  support  to  defeat 
Senate  BiU  66.  The  Cable  Telecommunica- 
tions Act  of  1983. 

Attached  you  wiU  find  a  checklist  of  prob- 
lon  areas  that  we  see  with  this  Act.  As  the 
Cotmty  of  Lake  does  not  approve  of  this 
Act.  neither  does  the  Village  of  Lraig  Orove. 
The  Village  of  Long  Orove  participated  for 
over  a  year  in  a  countywide  study  of  the 
kind  of  regulations  and  franchising  tools  to 
use  in  obtaining  proper  local  control  and 
service  in  the  area  of  telecommnnlcat.iona. 
We  in  fact  approved  the  same  regulations 
that  Lake  County  adopted. 

We  wish  that  you  look  at  any  bUI  amtrol- 
ling  this  subject,  and  keep  the  local  con- 
cerns in  mind  and  the  items  listed  on  the  at- 
tached sheet 

Thsnk  you  for  your  time  and  efforts. 
Tours. 

D.  M.  "Cal"  Doughty. 
ViUage  Administrator. 

Franchise  renewal  process:  Limits  local 
abiUtr.  almost  total  protection  to  cable  op- 
erator. 

Franchise  fee  of  3  percent,  to  be  used  for 
cable  purposes:  Nullifies:  FCC  to  set  single 
national  limit  within  180  days  of  S.  66  enact- 
ment. 

Protection  of  subscriber  privacy:  Preempt- 
ed by  federal  standards. 

nr gbheral 

Total  Lake  County  effort  to  secure:  good 
services;  reasonable  rates;  protection  to  the 
pubUc;  proper  business  dimate:  (wen  fran- 
chise process;  competition  for  franchise. 
nuU  and  void! 

Proper  and  reasonable  regulations  and  re- 
quirements for  fran^ise.  nuU  and  void! 

Local  contractual  arrangemmts  mutually 
agreed  upon.  nuU  and  void! 

Please  note: 
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1.  Late  Ooonty  mm  eoniplliiMintod  by 
eabte  opcraton  ■nd  oUmtb  for  lU  cable  ordl- 
ud  a  wcD-eaoducted  fnndilK  proe- 


The  pnempUon  and  nulllflcaUon  of 
auttMrtty.  detennlnaUaaB  and  acree- 
by  unilateral  federal  aeUon  is  a  lic- 
nifleant  blow  to  the  national-local  role  In 
■errtnc  tbe  puUlc 

VnuMB  or  Oiammw, 
Otenvteim  m..  AprU  19.  IMX 
Senator  Alui  J.  DacoK. 
DMtatM  SenmU  QffUx  BtOUing. 

DBA*  Sbukhi  Dixom  This  letter  is  to 
Inform  you  of  the  VQlace  of  Olenview's  op- 
poattlon  to  the  National  Leaiue  of  Cities 
(NCL)  and  the  National  Cable  Television 
AsBodation  (NCTA)  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  as  a  aubatttute  for  a  66.  We  see  this 
1tt*-'«»««"  stripptnc  localities  of  the  rlcht 
«e  currently  have  to  regulate  cable  teleri- 
sioo.  Further,  the  Village  feels  this  legisla- 
tion  on  balance,  favon  the  cable  television 
taiduatry.  and  it  is  not  a  basis  for  a  sound  na- 
tional piiblle  t^l*"^"'"""*"***""  policy. 

In  sumnary,  we  urge  you  to  express  to  the 
nmstr  CoBunerce  Conunlttee.  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  NLC/NCTA  agreement. 
Sincerely. 

Tbomas  E.  Smrh. 

PntideHL 

Cm  or  Qujumuma, 

Febrmarp  24.  /MX 

DBAS  SsHATOB  DixoiT.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Local  Cable  Programmers  has  in- 
formed us  of  the  reintroduction  of  a  cable 
TV  regulation  WD  (SB.  66).  substantially 
similar  to  last  year's  SB.  217X  We  are  most 
eonoemed  about  the  provisions  of  this  biU 
and  bow  they  affect  local  government. 

Ooooeming  the  particular  items  of  the  bill 
whidi  may  adversely  affect  us.  we  would  be 
opposed  to  these  changes: 

Rate  Regulation— While  we  do  not  regu- 
late rates  locally,  we  wiU  renegotiate  our 
franditae  with  this  point  in  mind.  Not  to  ar- 
UtrarHy  keep  rates  low.  but  to  make  rate  in- 
f  I  naif  JostUlalde  as  caUe  TV  moves  from 
strictly  entertainment  media  to  a  "utHlty" 
concerned  with  services  and  inf  onnation. 

ftanehlae  Fees  The  current  system  of 
negotiated  frandilse  fees  gives  both  parties 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  service,  Lr.  the 
""—p^T  supplying  cable  aenices  witn  the 
fee  being  used  for  general  government  oper- 
attoos  affected  by  cable  as  weU  as  working 
on  pidilic  Bffws.  emergency  service,  etc 
Why  Is  there  a  need  for  an  arbitrary  fee 
base  for  aU  local  governments? 

Chamid  Uaage  for  Public  Purposes  Some 
basic  requliemente  for  a  public  channel  to 
allow  some  uniformity  may  be  needed  but 
beyond  that,  the  nagotiation  process  be- 
tween local  needs  and  the  company  should 
be  »ii«»— <<  to  occur. 

Ftandiiae  Renewals— We  believe  the  au- 
thmrtty  to  gnmt  and  revoke  franchises,  al- 
lowing cities  to  establish  ownerBhip  restric- 
tions and  quallflcatlons  on  the  franchises,  is 
important.  As  we  learned  during  our  recent 
lawmtt.  the  only  final  action  that  cities  can 
take  if  the  cable  wnmpany  does  not  perform 
is  the  -»T— «-in«  of  the  frandiise:  and 
thersfote.  automatic  renewals  would  leave 
municipalities  with  "toothless"  agreements. 

Broadband  Authority— While  we  do  not 
currently  regulate  our  cable  company's 
broadband  service,  it  would  be  a  subject  of 
fntnn  fwnrhlses  Again,  the  local  need 
should  be  addressed  through  negotiations, 

FtataDy.  making  the  provlskns  of  such  a 
bin  effective  In  90  days  after  passage  may  be 


imreaUBtle.  Most  such  sweeping  changes  re- 
quire more  time  to  implement  at  the  local 
leveL 

The  City  of  Oalesburg  and  Northwest  Dll- 
nolB  TV  Cable  Company  have  implemented 
better  and  broader  servioe  for  area  resi- 
dents. The  local  Cable  Television  Commis- 
sion was  created  to  intercede  for  and  repre- 
sent the  public  in  all  areas  except  rates.  To 
date,  it  has  been  successful,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  cable  disputes  and  public 
accem.  We  would  not  wish  to  see  this 
progress  reversed  by  this  Umiting  legisla- 
tion. The  City  Council  and  the  Cable  Com- 
mission have  continued  to  favor  local  con- 
trols as  the  most  effective  snd  efficient 
method  instead  of  State  or  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

On  another  matter,  we  are  oonoerned 
about  the  Administration's  proposals  on 
public  transit  financing.  The  Section  18 
funds  for  small  cities  show  a  reduction  of 
$31.8  million  for  FY  84  from  amount  au- 
thorised under  the  Public  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  IMS.  With  the  new  5%  gas 
tax.  we  would  hope  adequate  funding  at  the 
propoeed  level  would  be  available.  We  have 
raised  fares  from  25<  to  50t  to  improve  reve- 
nues, and  we  expect  further  increases  to 
make  up  for  Federal  funding  losses  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  rldershlp.  There  would  be 
a  possUde  reduction  in  our  handicapped 
traiHportation  service  as  well  ss  regular 
mass  transit. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these  im- 
portant matters. 
Sincerely. 

Lawbxwcb  a.  Asa>o. 

Cttw  Manager. 

VlLUUn  OP  RlCHTOH  Pakk. 
Richlon  Park.  tlL,  March  19. 1M3. 
Senator  Aiam  J.  Dixoii. 
Hart  Senate  OJfiee  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C 

SniATOB  Dixoir  We  have  been  advised 
that  Senate  Bill  «66  proposes  to  severely 
restrict  or  eliminate  the  franchising  author- 
ity of  local  government  as  well  ss  local  au- 
thority in  rate  regulation,  cable  services  and 
facilities,  and  franchise  fees.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  participation  of  local  govem- 
mente  in  the  regulation  of  cable  franchise 
services  is  sn  important  part  of  establishing 
snd  developing  a  community  identity 
through  the  use  of  the  local  government 
acoesB.  educational  access  and  public  access 
channels.  These  services  would  probably  not 
be  offered  due  to  a  lack  of  economic  return 
to  the  cable  companies:  as  a  result,  our  dti- 
aens  depend  on  the  ability  of  local  govern- 
ment to  collect  franchise  fees  and  adminis- 
ter cable  television  franchises  which  require 
these  services. 

In  a  period  of  time  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  deregulating  and  cutting  back  on 
categOTical  grant  programs  and  considering 
the  cutback  of  enUUement  programs,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  federal  intervention 
in  cable  regulation  be  held  at  ite  current 
level  or  defer  totally  to  local  governments, 
especially  with  respect  to  SMATV  systems. 
To  attempt  to  regulate  an  industry  which 
has  thousands  of  franchises  in  geographical- 
ly dispensed  areas  from  Washington.  D.C.  Is 
admlnlstraUvely  Impossible  and  stifles  local 
options  which  are  made  possible  by  rapidly 
advuMdng  technology.  Consequently,  we 
would  urge  you  to  east  a  negative  rote  to 
Senate  Bill  «66  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 

ftOOT. 

Sincerely. 

FRAm  Ammnio, 
Chairman,  OsMe  TV  Cbmmissioii. 


VnxMi  or  Pais  ] 
Pofk  rormt,  m..  Mardi  19.  lUt 
Senator  Aua  Docoai. 
iMf*seii  Senate  Qtflet  BuOMno. 
Wathington,  AC  « 

Dasa  Sbutob  Doron:  The  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of 
Forest  has  unanlmwly  pawBrt  the  ( 
resohition  in  opposWon  to  Senate  BOl  66. 

This  bill  severely  llmite  the  Village's  au- 
thority to  enforce  contractual  obligations 
undertake  by  the  cable  franchisee.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legJBtation  would  curtail  develop- 
ment of  an  important  local  eommunieations 
medium  and  restrict  local  origination  and 

PUblif  afTttf  [pwigmimtiiy 

In  our  one  short  year  of  experience  with 
cable,  local  programming  has  became  an  im- 
portant means  for  diseussion  of  public  issues 
and  proviston  of  information  to  residenta. 

We  urge  you  to  vigorously  oppose  Senate 
Bill  66. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JomPBDiT, 
Acting  VtOage  Manager. 

RnoLunon 

Whereas,  Senate  Bill  66  would  severely 
limit  the  Villsge  of  Park  Forest  authority 
over  ite  cable  fTOnchisee:  and 

Whereas.  Park  Forest  residente  are  in- 
volved In  local  programming  having  request- 
ed it  be  part  of  the  franchisee's  pnvosal 
and  this  is  anchored  in  the  ftanehlse  ordi- 
nance: and 

Whereas,  Park  Forest  benefito  greatly 
from  the  use  of  government  and  community 
access  since  there  are  few  other  local  media 
communication  tools  available  in  the  Vil- 
lage: 

Now,  theref<»e.  be  it  resolved  by  the 
President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  VQ- 
lage  of  Park  Forest  that  they  urge  the 
Senate  to  rote  against  Senate  BiU  66  since  it 
severely  llmite  the  Village's  ability  to  regu- 
late the  cable  company.  wUl  limit  our  com- 
munication ability  in  the  ^Hllage  and  may 
take  away  the  advantages  of  local  program- 
ming as  requested  when  the  franchise  was 
awarded. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senators  Dixon 
andPerey. 

Adopted  this  38th  day  of  February.  1983. 
Approved: 

RONAU  BlAII. 

ViUaoe  PretidenL 

Couirrr  OP  Lakx, 
Wavkegan.  lU..  March  It.  1»»X 
Re  &  66,  the  Cable  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1983. 

Dbax  Sn  <»  IfAiMUi:  Attached  for  your  in- 
formation is  a  Resolution  of  the  Lake 
County  Board  adopted  March  8,  1983  to  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  federal  legislation 
referenced  above.  A  review  of  the  resolution 
will  result  in  your  understanding  of,  and 
possibly  your  agreeing  with.  Lake  County's 
opposition  to  this  Mil. 

Please  note  that  a  recent  aeries  of  evento 
may  have  clarified  the  status  of  this  leglsla- 
ticm.  After  months  of  negotiation  on  cable 
legislation,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
(NLC)  and  the  National  Cable  Televlsicm 
Association  (NCTA)  appear  to  have  reached 
a  compromise  m  a  number  of  cable  isBues  of 
concern  to  both  local  government  and  the 
cable  Industry. 

The  NLC  Board  has  approved  the  compro- 
mise proposal  while  the  NCTA  Board  ap- 
proval is  expected  March  33.  Such  a  com- 
promise, which  is  expected  to  be  incorporat- 


ed into  &  66.  may  make  the  bm.  at  least  In 
part,  more  aooti^able  to  local  fovenment. 
It  is  too  soon  to  make  any  predietlans  how- 


Sincerely. 

OLBaiB.MiixB. 
Chairman,  Lake  Oomntg  Board. 

Coumrr  Bdum.  Lsxb  Ooonr,  lu^ 

MarOt  t.  IMS. 

Chaiuuji  AMD  Hmamm  or  thi 
CoowTT  BoaaiK  Tour  Fhwmrial  and  Admin- 
istrative Committee  presente  herewith  a 
Beabtation  expressing  the  opposMan  of  the 
County  of  Lnk*  to  federal  &  08.  The  Cable 
Teieoammunlc4tlans  Act  of  10S3,  and  re- 
queste  Ita  adoption. 

Beapaetfully  submitted. 

FmUKIMiSHB 

AmmisnAXtvg  ( 


Alan  Dixon  and  Charles  Percy,  the  Urban 
Councfl  of  Illinois,  the  National 
of  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and.  as  sponsor  of  8.  66.  to 
UjS.  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater. 

Dated,  at  Waukegan,  Lake  County,  nil- 
nola.  on  this  8th  day  of  March,  AJ>„  1983. 


Whereas.  &  06,  The  Cable  Telecammunl- 
cattons  Act  of  1983  has  been  introduced  in 
Congrea  to  c^bllsh  a  federal  policy  con- 
cerning cable  owmnunlcatiooa;  and 

Whereas.  &  06  would,  in  the  name  of  pro- 
moting growth  in  the  cable  industry,  pre- 
empt the  authority  of  the  County  of  Lake 
under  lUlniHs  Aatutes  and  the  lMk»  County 
Cable  TelevWcki  OnUnanoe  to  grant  and  ad- 
minister cable  television  frandiise:  and 

Whoeas.  &  66  would  nullltjr  and  make 
roid  not  only  local  objectives  concerning 
cable  ffimmiink'atiiwit,  but  would  also  nulli- 
fy and  make  void  contractual  relationships 
of  County-awatded  franehlses;  and 

Whereas.  &  06  is  based  upon  &  3173.  a 
similar  Mil  which  was  introduced  tan  the  pre- 
vious itasifwi  of  Congress,  and  to  whidi  the 
opposition  of  tlie  County  of  Lake  was  made 
known  to  the  Onlted  Statea  Senators  from 
Illinois  on  July  13  and  August  31. 1083;  and 

Whereas,  it  h  the  f  eding  of  your  Finan- 
cial and  Adml|iistrative  Committee  that  to 
contemplate  that  Lake  County  objectivea 
and  contractuhl  relationships  with  cable 
franchises  could  be  nullified  so  drastically 
and  suddenly  is  beyond  conpreheniion 
under  the  intat  of  the  new  federalism  poli- 
cies being  currtnUy  recommended. 

Now.  thoefOre.  be  it  reoolved.  by  this 
County  Board  of  Lake  County,  Illinois,  that 
the  County  of  Lake  expressly  opposes  &  06. 
The  CaUe  TeMoommunlcatlans  Act  of  1003. 
as  an  imiwoper  and  unilateral  action  by  the 
federal  government  and  that  8.  00  can  only 
be  viewed  as  being  contrary  to  established 
local  authoritir.  responsibility  and  effort: 
and 

Be  it  furthn'  resolved,  that  the  Lake 
County  Boanl  expressly  states  that  the 
major  provlsi<ns  as  contained  In  S.  00  re- 
quire further  study  and  publie  discussion, 
and  for  Congiea  to  even  consider  such  a 
bOl.  with  the  t>rior  realisation  of  the  detri- 
mental impact  8.  66  would  effect  on  local 
authority,  is  gt  the  very  least  premature: 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  tanpact  of 
S.  00  on  the  County  of  Lake  and  ite  cable 
television  fnnchises.  all  as  outlined  on  the 
attachment  hereto  and  whldi  is  hereby 
made  a  part  of!  this  Resolution,  be  communi- 
cated as  api»«prlate  to  more  fully  present 
the  Impact  such  bill  would  impose  on  the 
County  of  Lake:  and 

Be  it  furthor  resolved,  that  the  County 
Cleik  is  herehy  authoriMd  and  directed  to 
traiMmlt  a  certified  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Ooun^  Administrator,  the  respective 
munidpaltties  in  lake  County  which  have 
or  may  exercHe  their  statutory  authority  to 
franchise  caUa  television,  the  Oovemor.  of 
the  State  of  IlUnols.  United  States  Senoton 


nx.  0racT  or  s.  ss.  the  cablb 

nUOOMHUMICATIOIlS  ACT  OP  ItSB  OM  CABU 

mxvnioa  fbaikhisb  awaiobd  bt 

coowTT  mviaoiniiwTAL  impact  sxai 
rtanehise  item  snd  impact  of  8. 66  if 
adopted 

Sxerdse  of  authority  to  franchise  under 
Dllnots  Statutes:  Preemption  of  basic  local 
powem  by  exclusive  JurisdlcUon  of  federal 
govenments;  Local  ability  seriously  eroded. 

*»««*«'*g  caMe  ordinance  and  franchise 
agreements:  Nullifies  impcntant  local  caUe 
rules  and  contractual  requirements;  Given 
90  days  to  brtag  into  compliance. 

"Basie  Service"  definition:  To  receive  up 
to  45  fff#«»»*i«-  Limited  to  retransmission  of 
broadcast  signals  only;  does  not  include 
accem  channels. 

Rate  review/regulation  for  non-premium 
cable  services  following  agreed  upon  time 
frame  of  rate  tnae:  Nullifies  local  ability  to 
oversee  ratea  for  other  non-premium  satel- 
lite delivered  programming  now  included  in 
basic  service  rates;  prohibite  local  ability  for 
rdated  servloes.  Le.  insttfation.  converters, 
added  outlets,  etc 

SO  ^Th""i»i  subscriber  system  minimum: 
Nun  and  void. 

Tiered  servioe  structure:  Null  and  void. 

38  diannel  insUtutioiuJ  network:  Null  and 
void. 

Interconnection  of  systems:  Null  and  void. 

Connections  to  public  facilities:  Null  and 
vokL 

Regkmal  Interconnect  channel:  Null  and 
void. 

Intnactive  services  and  channels:  Null 
and  void. 

9  accem  channels;  not  under  cable  opera- 
tor oontitd:  Only  4-5  required;  FCC  has  abO- 
ity  to  reduce  further  or  elimiiuU«;  Cable  op- 
erator has  ability  to  reduce  further,  tmder 
cable  operator  control;  grandfathered  until 
renewal  or  extension. 

Aooeis  facilities,  staff  assistance  equip- 
ment (studkXs),  portapaks,  ete.):  Null  and 
void. 

Leased  access  channel(s):  Eliminated  if 
program  distilbutors  have  channel  arrange- 


Ftanchlse  rmewal  process:  Umite  local 
ability:  almost  total  protecticm  to  cable  op- 
erator. 

Ftanehlse  fee  of  3%,  to  be  used  for  cable 
pufposes:  Nullifies;  PCC  to  set  single  nation- 
al ni«»«t  within  180  days  of  S.  66  enactment. 

Protection  of  subscriber  privacy:  Preempt- 
ed by  federal  standards. 

In  general 

Total  Lake  County  effort  to  secure:  good 
services;  reasonable  rates;  protection  to  the 
public;  proper  business  dlimate:  open  fran- 
chise mracess;  competition  for  fraiKshise:  All 
null  and  void. 

Proper  and  reasonable  regulations  and  re- 
qulremente  tar  franchise:  Null  and  void. 

Local  contractual  arrangemento  mutually 
agreed  upon:  Null  and  void. 

Please  note: 

1.  Lake  County  was  complimented  by 
cable  operators  and  others  for  its  cable  ordi- 
nance and  a  weU-conducted  franchise  proc- 

8.  The  preemption  and  nullification  of 
local  authority,  determinations  and  agree- 


mento  by  unilateral  federal  action  is  a  sig- 
nificant blow  to  the  national-local  role  In 
serving  the  publie. 

RnoLUTioa  1963-03-16— a  RooLunoa  Or- 

posno  8-00  WmcB  Wooto  Paonac  wcm 

FkDouL  RaouLATioa  or  Cabu  Tnovisioa 

(CATV) 

Whereas,  the  DuPage  Mayors  and  Manag- 
ers Conference  is  a  corporate  entity  char- 
tered within  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
County  of  DuPage.  reprtstnting  thirty-four 
municipalities  with  a  combined  population 
of  over  S30.000  dtisens;  and 

Whereas,  the  DuPage  Mayors  and  Manag- 
ers Confoence  is  organised  among  other 
reasons  to  discum  and  direct  the  concerns  of 
municipal  of fidals  toward  mutual  problems 
and  to  seek  resolution  of  such  problems;  and 

Whereas,  the  regulation  of  caMe  televi- 
sion has  traditionally  been  the  province  of 
local  government;  and 

Whereas.  8-66,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Ooldwater,  would  render  full  regulatory  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  unless  specifically  dele- 
gated, thus  stripping  local  governmente  of 
the  traditional  right  of  local  regulation;  and 

Whereas,  municipalities  would  lose  all  Ju- 
risdiction over  rate  regulation  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rates  for  "must  carry",  off  the  air 
signals;  and 

Whereas,  municipalities  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  requiring  cable  operators  to  set 
aside  more  than  ten  percent  of  available 
channels  for  public,  educational  or  govern- 
mental access,  with  the  possibility  of  opera- 
tors being  exempted  frmn  the  10  percent 
figure  if  the  FCC  determines  a  suf  f  ici«it 
number  of  alternatives  to  local  access  chan- 
nels exist;  and 

Whereas,  S-66  would  virtually  mandate 
automatic  franchise  renewal  and  may 
impede  the  efforts  of  municipalities  to 
secure  technological  upgrades  at  the  time  of 
renewal;  and 

Whereas,  the  F(X  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  set  a  national  franchise  fee  that 
would  cover  the  cost  of  system  regulation 
only:  and 

Whereas,  negotiations  between  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  cable  televi- 
sion industry  are  currently  imderway  which 
may  lead  to  a  compromise  position  that  is 
mutually  acceptable; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
DuPage  Mayors  and  Managers  (inference 
strongly  opposes  S-06,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  bill's  predecessor  S-2172  (Resolution 
1982-83-04  attached  herein)  and  urges  ite 
legislative  representetives  to  oppose  this 
bill;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senators  Percy,  Dixon, 
and  Ooldwater.  Representetives  Hyde.  Cor- 
coran, and  Erlenborn,  the  NatioiuU  League 
of  Cities,  and  Illinois  Municipal  League. 

Passed  and  approved  by  the  DuPage 
Mayors  and  Managers  Conference  on  this 
16th  day  of  Blarch.  1983. 

Jahicx  Oekzbvskx, 

Preeident, 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Juae  8, 
1983] 

FniE-Tmix  Cablb  Bill 
Within  a  week,  the  Semite  is  scheduled  to 
take  up  a  bill  that  would  set  national  regu- 
lations for  cable  television.  We  recontly  out- 
lined some  of  the  serious  problems  in  the 
current  version  of  the  biU.  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R-Ariz.).  Now  we're 
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bappy  to  report  that  Sen.  Alan  J.  Dixon  (D- 
DL)  baa  reaponrtwl 

Dixon  ia  propoainc  a  a^iea  of  amendmenU 
to  correct  aome  of  the  worst  flaws,  chief 
amonc  them  a  pre-emption  of  local  control 
over  frandae  rmewals  and  the  rates  cable 
companiee  can  diarge  their  customers. 

Those  ianies  are  especially  important  to 
ChloMto,  which  k  now  necotiating  its  first 
cable  contracts.  The  work  of  the  negotiators 
would  be  in  vain  if  the  unamended  bill 
pomes.  Other  ciUes  large  and  amaU  across 
the  country  have  also  voiced  these  concerns. 

nunols  Bell  has  raised  another  The  bill 
would  allow  cable  companies  to  compete,  es- 
sentially without  regiOation.  against  serv- 
ices offered  by  phone  companies,  which  are 
highly  regulated.  We  think  that  would  be 
unfair. 

If  all  theae  problems  can  be  corrected,  the 
bill  might  be  acceptable.  If  not.  it  should  be 
tabled.  There  is  no  emergency  demanding 
its  passage  this  session. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  May  I 
inquire  about  the  time  remaining  to 
the  Senator  frcHu  Illinois  after  pre- 
senting those  remarks?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


URGE  PRESIDENT  REAGAN  TO 
RETAIN  PAUL  VOLCKER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  reappoint  Paul 
Volcker  to  another  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Numer- 
ous newspaper  articles,  columns,  and 
editorials  liave  been  written,  and  the 
issue  is  widely  regarded  as  the  most 
important  economic  decision  facing 
the  President  today. 

I  understand  the  sensitive  political 
and  economic  considerations  that 
President  Reagan  is  weighing,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  getting  more  advice 
than  he  can  possibly  digest  on  the 
questions  involved.  Nonetheless,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, which  exercises  oversight  over 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  which 
will  have  to  hold  hearings  and  initially 
pass  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Chairman.  I  feel  compelled  to  add  my 
views. 

I  am  expressing  my  opinion  because 
I  feel  strong  in  the  matter— I  stnmg- 
ly  believe  that  Chairman  Volcker  de- 
serves to  be  and  should  be  reappoint- 
ed. I  do  not  support  his  reappointment 
because  I  have  agreed  with  every  ded- 
siim  he  has  made  or  because  his  views 
and  mine  on  major  monetary  policy 
Issues  are  identkaL  Far  from  it. 

As  I  am  sure  Chairman  Volcker 
would  say  if  he  were  asked,  he  and  I 
have  disagreed  at  times.  At  the  semi- 
annual ^■"fcfa'g  CMhmittee  hearings 
on  the  conduct  of  numetary  policy. 
Chafrman  Volcker  has  been  strongly 
questioned  by  me  and  by  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee. 

Because  of  his  numerous  appear- 
before  the  Banking  CcHumittee 


over  the  last  2Vfa  years,  and  from  many 
other  ccmtaets,  however,  I  have  come 
to  know  him  and  to  aiK>rectate  his  tal- 
ents and  abilities. 

Paul  Volcker  is  a  man  of  enormous 
gifts,  and  he  has  conducted  himself 
admirably  in  very,  very  difficult  condi- 
tions. Frankly,  in  our  current  econom- 
ic situation.  I  would  not  wish  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Fed  on  anyone, 
and  if  Paul  Volcker  were  to  decide  to 
retire  from  public  service.  I  would  not 
blame  him  at  alL  In  fact,  his  willing- 
ness to  serve  as  Chairman  over  the 
past  4  years,  to  make  the  very  difficult 
decisions  involved,  and  to  hang-tough 
through  a  continuing  firestorm  of  crit- 
idsm  from  all  points  of  the  political 
compass  without  resigning  is  perhaps 
the  only  major  reason  I  would  ques- 
tion his  Judgment  and  urge  he  not  be 
reappointed,  because  surely  no  one  ex- 
ercising good  Judgment  would  want  Us 
Job. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  Paul  Volcker  has  done  a  Job  that 
no  one  else  could  have  done.  He  has 
played  an  irreplaceable  role  in  wring- 
ing inflation  oyt  of  the  American 
economy,  and  the  failure  of  Congress 
and  the  President  to  solve  Federal 
budget  problems  is  far  more  to  blame 
for  the  current  recession  than  any 
action  the  Fed  has  taken. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  reasons  for 
keeping  Paul  Volcker  as  Chairman. 
Often  cited,  for  example,  1b  the  special 
confidence  that  financial  markets 
have  in  him.  But  I  think  the  main 
reason  for  keeping  him  is  well-ex- 
pressed in  the  maxim,  "If  it  isn't 
broke,  don't  fix  it."  Paul  Volcker  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  a  very 
good  Job  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
His  record  Justifies  reappointment  in 
the  absence  of  a  major  philosophical 
difference  with  President  Reagan. 
After  all,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
not  like  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, it  is  not  part  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  an  in- 
dependent body,  and  since  the  Presi- 
dent supports  current  Fed  policy, 
there  is  no  strong  reason  to  replace 
the  current  Chairman. 

Most  importantly.  reappointing 
Chairman  Volcker  gives  us  a  chance  to 
say  that  we  approve  of  excellence  in 
Government,  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  recognize  and  reward  that  excel- 
lence. His  reappointment  would  not 
si0ial  Presidential  or  congressional  ap- 
proval of  what  are  sUU  too-high  inter- 
est rates:  it  would  signal  the  intention 
to  keep  monetary  policy  consistent, 
and  it  would  acknowledge  his  contri- 
butions to  our  economic  policy. 

I  urge  the  President,  therefore,  to 
reappoint  Paul  Volcker  to  another 
term  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  hope  and  confidently 
expect  that  his  reappointment  would 
command  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Senate.  It  will  surely  have  mine. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleA  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  DPT  VACCINE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  spring  of  1982.  on  the  local  NBC 
affUiate,  there  was  a  documentary 
shown  on  the  dangers  of  the  DPT  vac- 
cine—a vaccine  which  we  give  children 
to  protect  them  against  diphtheria, 
pertussis,  and  tetanus.  That  show  was 
narrated  by  Lea  Thompson,  a  woman 
who  had  obviously  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  preparing  the  program.  This 
program  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
pertiissis  (whooping  cough)  vaccine  is 
not  100  percent  safe.  It  showed  that 
some  children  are  brain  damaged  as  a 
result  of  taking  the  vaccine.  That 
statement  by  itself  Is  true,  however, 
there  is  more  to  the  story  than  this. 

Just  3  days  ago  on  Jime  6.  1983,  the 
same  corre^Mndent,  Lea  Thompson, 
did  approximately  a  10-mlnute  seg- 
ment on  the  Today  show.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  condensed  repeat  of  the  same 
program  that  the  local  NBC  affiliate 
had  shown  last  spring— again  pointing 
out  that  pertussis  vaccine  is  not  risk 
free.  I  happened  to  watch  the  Today 
show  Monday  morning  and  I  caught 
<that  segment  of  the  show.  Most  of  the 
program  was  devoted  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  a  child  has  the  DPT  shot, 
there  is  a  chance  that  he  or  she  will 
have  a  reaction  and,  on  infrequent  oc- 
casions, will  be  permanent^  brain 
damaged. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
that  does  to  the  parents  of  this  coun- 
try, when  they  hear  a  layman  who 
puts  together  a  program  with  this 
kind  of  information.  I  talked  to  Dr. 
Lou  Cooper  with  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics  who  also  appeared  on 
the  show.  He  talked  to  Miss  Thomp- 
son after  the  program  and  she  gave 
him  the  inujresslon  that  she  was  really 
trying  to  be  absolutely  fair  In  her  pres- 
entation. She  may  have  been  tiying. 
and  I  am  not  here  to  castigate  her  or 
NBC.  but  to  try  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  give  a  more  balanced 
presentation. 


I  will  teU  you  what  the  other  ride  of 
the  picture  K  Mr.  rrerident,  When  I 
was  a  ehUd.  whooping  eentttk  was  not 
miciommon.  beeanae  that  «•■  before 
the  pertuHle  vaodne  waa  ever  devel- 
oped.  In  the  IQSO'a  and  the  IWirM.  we 
uaed  to  hate  100.000  to  900.000  or 
more  ceaea  of  irtuMpinc  eoutft  a  year. 
ThouMnds  df  children,  moetly  Infants, 
died  every  year  of  whooping  oough. 
The  program  oi  NBC  pointed  out  the 
risks  of  a  reaction  If  you  take  the  pn- 
tusris  shot.  Kowevw.  I  bdieve  they  did 
not  adequatey  show  that  risks  of  the 
diaeaae  are  $nala  than  those  aaod- 
ated  with  the  vaodne. 

Studtaa  estimate  that  there  mu  be  1 
neurological  Olneas  attributable  to 
DPT  vaodne  for  every  110.000 
admlnlstaed  and  thoe  will  be  1 
of  permanent  neurological  Incidence 
attributable  to  the  vaodne  out  of 
every  310.000  doees  administered. 

The  one  thing  NBC  did  not  devehqy 
well  enough  last  Monday,  as  wdl  as 
last  q>rlng.  Is  that  the  incidence  of 
brain  damwe  In  children  that  get 
whofving  cough  Is  1  In  every  8,000 


Hera  is  what  happened.  Ftom  1976 
to  1981,  following  the  decline  In  per- 
tOMla  ImmiT*— **""  aooeptanoe  thoe 
waa  a  U-f old  increase  In  the  rate  of 
whooping  cough  for  children  under  1 
year,  a  4.4-fold  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
dleeoae  In  diildren  from  1  to  4  years  of 
age;  and  a  1.8-fold  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  ilisnasr  for  children  5  to  9  years  of 


Ftor  those  parents  who  are  wmfused 
and  distressed  about  i^iether  or  not  to 
give  their  child  the  DPT  shot,  all  I  say 
to  them  Is.  ask  your  doctor.  Do  not  ask 
Lea  ThCHOpson  or  NBC  ask  your 
doctor  '^Should  I  have  my  chUd  Im- 
muniaed?"  I  venture  to  say  not  1  out 
of  100.000  doctors  would  reoranmend 
against  the  shot,  because  the  odds  are 
more  favorable  for  the  vaednated 
child. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  lOTO's.  Entfand 
experienced  a  controversy  about  per- 
tusids  vaodne.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  was  the  result  of  some  kind  of  smsa- 
titmal  repott  or  not.  but  many  people 
of  Englsnd  began  to  believe  that  vet- 
tussis  vaodne  was  dangerous  and  con- 
sequently Immnr*— "**"  levels  fell 
from  approKlmately  80  percent  of  all 
the  chadren  In  England  to  approxi- 
mately 30  percent;  that  is.  only  SO  per- 
cent were  protected  against  whoiving 
cough. 


In  1900. 96  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  United  States  had  completed  a  pri- 
mary series  of  vacdnatiwis  by  the 
time  of  school  entrance. 

What  I  came  here  this  morning  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if  news  re- 
ports should  cause  a  dramatic  drop  in 
the  *—^tmimmann  levds  for  DPT.  we 
may  see  an  outbreak  of  whooping 
cough  In  this  country.  According  to 
current  statistics,  approximately  1  out 
of  every  8.000  children  would  be  per- 
manently brain  damaged  from  the  dis- 
ease. If  a  chUd  is  immunteed.  the  risk 
of  permanent  brain  damage  from  the 
shot  Is  1  out  of  every  310.000  doses. 
Obviously  the  risks  associated  with  im- 
munintions  are  much  less  than  the 
risks  associated  with  the  disesse.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  emphasise  that  pertus- 
sis vaodne  is  not  perfect.  We  should 
and  must  do  all  we  can  in  the  field  of 
reaearch  to  make  it  as  safe  as  possible. 

Also,  doctors  should,  and  I  believe 
most  of  them  do.  tell  parents  about 
the  risks  of  the  vaodne.  Bv&y  parent 
Is  entitled  to  know  what  the  risks  are 
before  their  chUd  is  immunized. 

All  I  am  saying,  is  you  are  flirting 
with  a  time  bomb  when  you  do  not 
carefully  report  all  of  the  statistics  on 
risks  Involved  with  both  the  vaccine 
and  the  disease.  With  this  knowledge, 
parents  can  then  make  a  well-in- 
fmmed  decision.  Personally,  I  always 
tia^i  my  children  immunized.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that  there  are  no  risks, 
with  the  vaccine.  However,  the  alter- 
native is  much  worse.  For  us  to  now 
start  in  the  direction  of  nonimmunlza- 
Uon.  after  the  moniunental  efforts  we 
have  made  in  this  coimtry  to  conquer 
simie  of  these  childhood  diseases, 
would  be  a  terrible  travesty. 


Mr.  President.  I  want  to  cite  Just  a 
couple  of  statisMcs,  and  I  aA  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  statistics  be 
inserted  In  the  Record  Immfdlately 
following  myrwnarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vnth- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhIMt  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  table  shows 
what  we  have  done  sinoe  1975.  when 
Ccmgress  finally  started  appromiating 
CTiough  money  for  childhood  taomuni- 
zatlmi;  and  when  HHS.  then  HEW,  fi- 
naUy  started  developing  programs  to 
make  sure  chfldrm  were  hnmunizfid. 

In  1975.  we  had  16,652  cases  of  ru- 
bella. That  is  the  kind  of  measles  that, 
if  contracted  by  a  pregnant  woman, 
she  is  very  likely  to  have  a  deformed 
baby.  Incidentally,  a  substantial 
number  of  people  institutionaUsed  In 
this  country  are  there  because  of  srane 
syndrcMne  from  a  childhood  disease. 

In  1982  we  had  2.283  cases  of  ru- 
bella, which  represoited  a  800-percent 
drop  in  this  disease  since  1975. 

In  1975  there  were  24,374  cases  of 
measles  reported.  This  is  the  kind  of 
measles  I  had  in  the  seccmd  grade 
when  there  was  not  a  vaodne.  In  1977. 
we  had  57,345  cases  of  measles.  Now, 
think  about  that— 57.345  cases  of  mea- 
sles, and  in  1982  we  had  1.697  cases  re- 
ported. Measles  is  almost  eradicated  in 
this  country,  and  Congress  ought  to 
take  some  pride  in  that  because  they 
fM?propriated  the  money  for  the  immu- 
nization programs. 

In  1975,  there  were  almost  60,000 
cases  of  munu)s  in  this  country  and  in 
1982  there  were  5,196  cases. 

Blr.  President,  <I  use  these  statistics 
to  simply  show  the  monumental 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
country  in  eliminating  preventable 
childhood  diseases.  I  must  say  that 
Miss  Lea  Thompson's  motives  may 
have  been  absolutely  pure,  but  I  think 
she  did  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  and 
a  disservice  to  parents  as  well,  who 
may  be  terribly  stressed  as  a  result  of 
such  a  one-sided  presentation. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abamce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  cftll  the  rolL 

The  asslttant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  c|Jl  the  rolL 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.    . 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 

period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning     business    not    to    extend 
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beyond  11  ajn.  with  tUtemento  there- 
in llmMed  to  S  minutee  each. 


SENATOR  MATHIAS  DESERVES 
OREAT  CREDIT  FOR  IMF  VIC- 
TORT  IN  SENATE 
Mr.  PROZMIRE  Mr.  President  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  the  bUl  pro- 
TldlDK  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
Intematiooal  Monetary  Fund.  This 
was  not  an  easy  measure  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  understand  or  explain 
to  constituents.  It  was.  however,  spe- 
daUy  necessary,  not  only  to  provide 
emergency  credit  sswistanre  to  lesser 
developed  countries,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  posrible  collapse  of  our  good 
friend  Mezioo  which  is  our  third  most 
important  trading  partner.  In  the  ac- 
colades that  were  handed  out  when  we 
finally  parorrt  this  legislation,  one  Sen- 
ator who  richly  deserved  credit  was  ne- 
glected. In  my  Judgment,  this  Soiator 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  provide  a 
soUd  record  for  understanding  why 
this  legtalatloD  is  essential  for  this 
countnTs  political  and  military  as  well 
as  economic  interest.  The  quiet  hero 
of  last  night's  victory  was  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  CHAatxs  McC.  Ma- 
THiAS.  Ba^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Senator  Mathias  held  a  bliaard 
of  hearings  in  his  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Ccnnmlttee  with  a 
series  of  eztratvdinarlly  well  Informed 
and  persuasive  witnesses.  At  Senator 
Mathias'  invitation  I  had  a  chance  to 
attoMl  virtually  all  of  those  hearings, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  hearings  in 
the  Senate  1*»"fc<ng  Conmilttee.  The 
MtitMtf  hearings  established  a  strong, 
in  fact,  an  overwhelmingly  persuasive 
record  that  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  $8.5  MlUon  replenishment.  Last 
night  the  favorable  vote  oa  this  issue 
was.  in  my  Judgment,  the  result  of  the 
solid.  tluMTOUgh  work  dime  by  Soiator 
M^Tm*«  In  his  hearings  early  this 
year.  He  played  a  quiet,  incon^lcuous 
role  in  the  debate  on  this  blU  on  the 
floor,  but  he  deserves  the  credit  for  a 
vital  victmry  for  this  Nation's  foreign 
as  well  as  commercial  policy. 


SAIEUJTE  KIIU31S  COUU>  END 
OUR  NUCLEAR  DETERRENT 
WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week  I 
moke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  tremendously  complex  and  elabo- 
rate syrtem  we  have  developed  for  a 
waning  system  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  event  an  enemy  should 
launch  a  nudear  missile  atta^  (m  the 
untied  States.  The  generals  In  com- 
mand of  our  Colorado  mountain  re- 
treat where  we  have  concentrated  our 
nuclear  warnings  complex  spoke  of  the 
absidnte.  rock-ribbed  reUabUity  of  the 
aystflm  of  that  command.  The  support- 
en  of  this  vital  warning  system  assure 


us  that  It  Is  virtually  mistake  proof. 
Many  of  us  may  seriously  doubt  that. 
At  any  rate,  we  place  a  tremendous 
faith  on  this,  the  heart  and  brain  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent. 

On  June  B  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  both  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  actively  engaged 
In  developments  that  may  soon  make 
this  warning  system  and  any  similar 
warning  syston  that  Informs  the 
Soviet  leaders  of  the  beginning  of  a 
nuclear  attack  absolutely  useless.  Here 
is  why:  First,  what  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  elaborate  and  painstakingly  con- 
structed warning  systons  on  both 
sides?  Answer— satellites  out  in  space 
that  can  report  the  movement  of  mis- 
siles launched  anywhere  on  Earth, 
also  they  can  disclose  any  significant 
increase  in  heat  or  any  explosion  that 
mteht  indicate  the  launching  of  a  mis- 
sile, and  can  trace  the  path  of  the  mis- 
sile from  the  moment  it  leaves  its 
launcher  until  it  smashes  into  its 
target. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  rely  on  this  warning  system  and 
this  Nation  must  depend  on  it  for  our 
protectl<m.  But  last  Sunday,  Charles 
Mohr  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  satellite  killers  now  well 
along  in  testing  and  at  least  on  our 
side  ready  to  be  operational  by  1987 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
arms  control  and  defense  against  nu- 
clear attack.  Here  is  why  as  Mohr  puts 
It: 

The  miUtmnr  ums  of  space  hsve  already 
become  w  vital  that  aatellites  can  fairly  be 
called  the  atrateslc  nenroua  aystem  of  the 
two  Boajor  powers.  Cominunlcattona.  mirveil- 
lance.  eariy  waminc  acainat  nuclear  attain 
or  GonTentional  mobOlntion.  monltortnc  of 
each  aide's  weapons  teitinc  profiams  and 
thus  of  arms  control  treaties,  all  depend 
heavily  on  satellites.  A  panel  of  scientists  re- 
cently wrote  that  whatever  hope  exists  that 
a  wide-ranginc  armed  clash  between  the  two 
powers  can  be  contained  or  avoided  depoids 
almost  entire  on  the  cmf  Idenoe  provided 
by  a4-hour.  Instantaneous  satellite  surveil- 
lance. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  this  issue 
before  us  in  the  near  future,  as  Mr. 
Mohr  points  out.  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  which  the  Congress  is  cur- 
roitly  considering  may  carry  initial 
procuranent  fuiwls  for  the  satellite. 
We  have  already  provided  more  than 
$a00  million  in  research  money.  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  weapons  system  at  $3.6  bil- 
lion. But  the  GAO  Indicates  the  cost 
could  move  as  high  as  $16  billion 

We  have  resolutions  pending  to  urge 
the  administration  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  XJJBJRJL  banning  killer 
satellites.  The  administration  has 
asked  that  we  slow  down  on  these  res- 
olutkms  and  first  work  out  the  techni- 
cal problems  Involved  In  verification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  artide  by  Mr.  Mohr 
himdllntnl.  "Preparing  tot  Conflict  on 


Orbiting  BattlefleldB"  be  printed  In 
the  RaooBS  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  artiele 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the 
RaooBs.  as  follows: 

[Vrom  the  New  York  tlBMS.  June  8. 196S] 

poa  Von  Tns  WSss— Pwanw  voa  Ooii- 

lUCT  OS  OSBRIIW  ] 


(ByChartaalfohr) 


WisHisMiif  niMiwIliiMi  this  fi"»"»«ii^  an 
Air  Force  F-15  Jet  filter  is  scheduled  to 
launch  a  two^tage  rocket  in  the  fbst  fliitat 
test  of  an  American  antlssteOtte  weapon. 
For  1ft  years  the  govtet  TTnlon  has  been  teat- 
tnc— but  with  a  tellure  rate  of  dose  to  SO 
percent— a  leas  aophlstleated  and  leas  capa- 
ble satellite  killer. 

Even  when  "perfected."  many  authorities 
say,  both  weapons  seem  likely  to  have  limit- 
ed ability  to  tMatk  the  full  ranee  of  targeU 
in  space.  But  their  advent  appears  to  brins 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  startlns  sate  of  an  expensive  extension 
of  the  arms  race. 

The  Air  Force  says  ita  system— which  may 
not  be  fully  operational  untO  IMT— would 
cost  $9.6  UUion,  but  aooordlnc  to  sobw  legia- 
lators  a  secret  report  by  the  General  Ao- 
counUnc  Office  predicted  that  the  cost 
could  rise  to  $lft  billion  or  more.  When  the 
House  of  Reprceentatlves  resumes  debate 
on  the  military  iMoeurement  authoriaatian 
bill  this  week  it  is  due  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  $19.4  million  in  initial 
procurement  funda.  Nearly  $900  million  for 
research  and  development  would  be  un- 
touched, but  liberals  favorlnc  the  amend- 
ment argue  that  It  was  unwise  to  begtn 
actual  procurement  and  take  the  first,  small 
step  toward  expandiny  the  arms  competi- 
tion to  space. 

One  of  the  main  arcuments  against  pro- 
ceeding  with  antisatelllte  weaponry  is  that 
the  military  uses  of  space  have  already 
become  so  vital  that  satellltea  can  fairly  be 
called  the  strategic  nervous  system  of  the 
two  major  powers.  Communications,  survell- 
iMwe,  early  warning  against  nuclear  attack 
or  conventi<mal  moUlisation.  monitoring  of 
each  side's  weapons  testing  programs  and. 
thus,  of  arms  contrvd  treatlea,  all  depend 
heavily  on  sateQltca.  A  panel  of  scientists  re- 
cently wrote  that  whatevw  hope  exists  that 
a  wide-ranging  armed  dash  between  the  two 
powers  can  be  contained  or  avoided  dependa 
almost  entirdy  on  the  confidence  provided 
by  a4-bour.  Instantaneous  satellite  surveil- 
lai>ce. 

The  scientific  panel,  sponsored  by  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  last  month 
proposed  prompt  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  treaty  to  ban  the  testing 
of  antisatelllte  weapons  and  the  destruction 
of  or  interference  with  space  objects.  Reso- 
lutions urging  similar  aetiao  are  pending  in 
both  houaea  of  Congress. 

Reagan  Administration  otfldala,  however, 
made  clear  they  oppose  quick  initiation  of 
such  negotiations.  One  reason  given  is  a 
preference  that  all  technical  problems  in- 
volved in  treaty  verification  be  resolved 
before  talks  begin. 

The  scientists  and  many  retired  military 
officers  argue  that  the  United  States  is 
much  more  dependent  on  present  miaoe  sat- 
ellite acoaois  than  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  has 
more  to  w^  by  a  treaty  banning  satellite 
kUlers.  These  spokeaoMU  also  say  that  the 
prohlbttlon  on  testing  would  prevent  the  de- 
vefcvment  of  rellahle  weapons  and  could  be 
verified  with  confldsnee. 


Satellites  drde  the  earth  at  varying 
octotta.  Many  ef  the  most  valuable  American 
satellites  are  $t  "geaayebronous"  or  station- 
ary orWt  at  $bout  99.S00  mlJea  Inrhirting 
the  three  Inhtoed  satdlltes  that  would  ghre 
eariy  warning  that  the  Sovlete  had  flred 
iiilBslIrs  SoeM  aatdlltes  are  even  higher  and 
some  are  at  semlsyncfaraaons  altitude  at 
about  19,000  milea.  Other  rBWMinaiasanrr 
satellltea  are  in  low  earth  orWt  of  about 
1,000  miles.  The  present  Soviet  satdlite 
killer,  whkdi  is  launched  by  the  racket 
motors  of  a  8S-0  ICBM  and  whldi  weighs 
several  thousand  pounds,  can  only  reach 
low  orbit  objecte  and  must  go  into  orbit 
itself  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Richarg  L  Oarwin,  a  physicist  and 
military  aff^rs  consultant,  said  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  endanger  hiito  orMt 
satellites  with  "apace  mlnea,"  or  sateUltes 
with  explosive  charges,  that  could  be  parked 
in  orbit  dose  to  their  targets  until  needed. 
Earth-based  lasers  may  also  within  a  few 
years  have  adequate  capadty  to  damage 
s«uiUve  electronic  and  optical  equipment 
on  satellites.  But  for  now  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  less  exotic  weaponry. 

The  United  States  venion  is  about  18  feet 
long  and  90  inches  in  diameter,  weighing 
9,600  pounds  altogether.  The  system  con- 
siste  of  a  twofStage  rocket  booater  on  which 
a  homing  vehicle  is  mounted.  After  rdeaae 
from  the  F-l$.  rocket  motors  wHl,  if  all  goes 
well,  carry  the  homing  vehlde  into  space 
and  accelerate  it  to  a  speed  of  more  than 
30,000  miles  per  hour.  Guidance  equipment 
on  the  boosters  aim  the  vehicle  mi  an  ap- 
proximate interception  path  toward  the 
space  object  adected  as  a  target 

The  cannister-shaped  homtaig  vehlde— the 
business  end  of  the  weapon— is  about  19 
inches  in  diameter  and  13  inehea  long.  It  has 
no  explosive  Wariiead  Init  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy a  satellite  by  the  force  of  a  high-speed 
impact.  It  is  equipped  with  tiibt  smaU  tde- 
acopes  that  gather  infraijed  light  waves 
from  the  target.  Around  the  waist  of  the  ve- 
hlde are  56  small  rocket  tubes  used  to 
adjust  the  vehicle's  course. 

COH^LKX  AMD  HAXD  TO  DODOS 

The  American  satellite  killer  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  Soviet  version.  A  so-called 
"direct  ascent"  weapon,  it  does  not  have  to 
go  Into  orbit  but  streaks  straight  fw  its 
target.  It  caa  eventually  be  launched  from 
fighter  bases  all  over  the  wmkL 

Ite  veed  isso  great  that  it  can  overtake  a 
target  from  any  direction  and  ite  sise  and 
supercooling  will  give  it  a  very  small  radar 
and  infrared  "signature."  These  factors  will 
make  it  difficult  for  defenshre  sensors  on 
targeted  satdlltes  to  spot  it  and  initiate  eva- 
sive action. 

But  in  ite  present  form,  with  two  relative- 
ly small  booster  rockets,  the  United  States 
weapon  will  hot  be  able  to  readi  high  orbit 
Mt^lUlT  sotne  experte  bdleve  the  capabil- 
ity to  do  that  could  be  atteined  in  the 
future  by  laiaichlng  it  from  the  earth  with  a 
large  third  recket.  In  any  case,  according  to 
the  Unicm  of  Concerned  Bcfcntisti,  many  of 
the  Soviet  Uhlan's  militarily  valoahle  satd- 
lltes.  are  in  low  orbit  or  in  highly  dliptical 
orbite  in  which  they  dip  to  low  altitudes  in 
each  circuit  of  the  earth. 

The  Soviet  satellite  killer  has  a  conven- 
tional exi^isive  warhead.  Nuclear  ezplo- 
sioni  in  maoe,  which  are  prohibited  by  two 
treaties,  woidd  have  devastating  effecte  on 
satBllttfB  thousands  of  mDes  away  and  even 
out  of  line  of  sight  of  the  nuclear  blast 
However,  no  one  can  now  foreaee  a  way  in 
which  such  nudear  devloea  could  be  used 


wtthout  destroying  the  attacker's  own  satel- 
lites and  "sterilising"  aPMX- 


ATROCrriEB  IN  UGANDA 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
subject  has  been  pending  before  the 
Senate  as  long  as  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Lost  Saturday's  Washington 
Post  reported  on  two  massacres  in 
Uganda  which  show  the  need  for  im- 
mediate ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Although  the  reports  are  uncon- 
firmed, up  to  250  civilians  may  have 
been  murdered.  Sources  near  Kampala 
say  that  on  May  24.  the  bodies  of  50 
men  were  dumped  out  of  a  truck. 

igawipaifc  has  been  the  scene  of 
fighting  between  the  Ugandan  Army 
and  guerrillas.  Accounts  are  unclear  as 
to  which  tribe  the  men  belonged. 

The  second  incident  occured  in 
Luwero,  where  over  100  Buganda  vil- 
lagers were  massacred  at  a  camp  for 
displaced  persons.  There  are  suspi- 
ckms  that  the  Army  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  killings. 

Mr.  President,  these  heinous  acts  are 
ranlniscent  of  past  events  in  Uganda 
under  the  regime  of  Idi  Amin.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mvirders  of 
thousands  of  Acholi  and  Langhi  tribe 
members  constituted  genocide. 

Despite  the  lack  of  confirmation  of 
the  recent  reports  from  Uganda,  they 
undoubtedly  raise  the  specter  of  geno- 
cide for  two  reasons.  First,  the  massa- 
cres vpear  to  be  directed  at  noncom- 
batants  and.  second,  they  i4>pear  to  l>e 
motivated  by  tribal  animosity. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  sit  by 
passively  while  people  are  slaughtered. 
We  must  act  now  and  use  every  tool  at 
our  disposal  to  prevent  such  atrocities 
in  the  future.  The  executive  branch, 
particularly  the  State  Department, 
must  protest  in  the  strongest  terms. 

But  responidbUity  is  not  limited  to 
the  State  Department,  we  in  the 
Senate' can  strengthen  their  hand. 

Mr.  President,  over  90  nations  tuive 
ratified  the  Genocide  Treaty,  showing 
their  belief  that  international  law  can 
be  an  effective  tool  in  promoting  world 
peace.  The  treaty  declares  that  an  act 
committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group  Is  a  crime  punishable  under 
international  law.  I  strongly  urge  the 
UJB.  Senate  to  ratify  this  treaty  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


SOVIET  ANTI-ZIONIST 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  a  subject  in  an 
article  that  appeared  on  Tuesday, 
June  7  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  concerning  the  official 
Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Committee.  The 
ounmittee,  set  up  6  wedu  ago,  public- 
ly claimed  that  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  had  virtually  halted  only 
because  most  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted 


to  leave  had  already  gone.  That  dalm 
is  patently  false. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  shoddng 
claim  except  pertivs  one  made  by  the 
committee's  chairman,  a  retired  Soviet 
general,  that  "Zionism  Is  Increaalnflly 
modeled  on  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
Hitler."  Consider  the  Irony  of  that  in- 
vidious comparison. 

Such  distasteful  deceit  is  indicative 
of  the  depths  to  which  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policy  has  now  descended.  The 
Kremlin  obviously  decided  to  establish 
this  committee  in  an  effort  to  attempt  ^ 
to  Jiutif  y  the  sharp  curtailment  of  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews.  Its  false 
claims  should  not  go  unchallenged. 

Without  question  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  Soviet  Jews  strug- 
gling to  emigrate.  The  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  estimates  that 
by  late  1979,  300.000  Jews  had  asked 
relatives  abroad  to  send  invitations  to 
emigrate.  These  invitations  are  a  pre- 
requisite to  supplying  for  an  exist  visa. 
Another  estimate  put  the  number  stiU 
seeking  to  leave  at  200.000. 

Between  1979  and  1982,  Jewish  emi- 
gration decreased  by  95  percent  in  a 
systematic  denial  of  the  right  to  emi- 
grate declared  by  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Last  year,  fewer  than  3,000  were 
permitted  to  leave;  in  1979  the  number 
was  51,000. 

I  myself  visited  the  Soviet  Union  less 
than  1  year  ago  and  met  in  both 
Moscow  and  Kiev  with  numerous 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate.  These 
refuseniks  told  of  living  in  constant 
fear  and  suffering  official  oppressioiL 
In  both  cities  Jews  appeared  tense  and 
uneasy.  I  heard  many  stories  of  Jews 
refused  exit  visas  for  years  without  ex- 
planation, even  though  separated 
from  families.  In  Moscow,  refuseniks 
were  willing  to  meet  with  me  in  large 
groups  while  in  Kiev  they  would  only 
meet  in  private  homes  in  very  small 
groups. 

They  identified  their  priorities  as: 
First,  change  in  the  overall  Soviet 
policy  to  permit  mass  migration:  and 
second,  pressure  for  action  on  notori- 
ous cases,  such  as  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's. 

The  Soviet  officials  at  that  time  ac- 
knowledged to  me  densring  to  Jews  the 
right  to  emigrate  on  the  grounds  that 
such  efforts  to  leave  the  UJ3.SJI.  were 
treasonous  and  could  only  lead  to  a 
dangerously  increasing  number  of  emi- 
gration requests. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  anti- 
Zionist  committee  makes  it  even  dear- 
er that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  inter- 
ested in  a  fair  and  humane  policy  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  At  a  time  when  U.S.- 
U.S.SJI.  relations  are  so  strained,  the 
Soviet  Government  refuses  to  liberal- 
ize its  emiBTatlon  policy.  Yet  its  offi- 
cials have  been  Informed  by  many,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  that  doing  so 
would  lessen  tensions  without  requlr- 
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hm  >ny  effort  or  ooat  by  the  Soviet 


to  the  National  Confer- 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  rinoe  19T9.  let- 
ten  of  Invftatkin  to  emlgimte  lent  by 
relattvea  to  the  hundredi  of  thoumxta 
of  Jem  who  wtah  to  leave  have  been 
etfectivdy  blo^ed  by  Soviet  aiith<»1- 
tlea.  Thla  aetkm  further  Interferes 
with  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  fur- 
ther eonflnns  that  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  will  apparently  resort  to  any 
means,  however  devious,  to  block  eml- 
gratlUL 

In  addttkm  to  firsthand  evidence 
from  my  trip,  dmg  after  day  I  receive 
lettoa  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  Just 
this  week  letters  were  received  con- 
owning  Dr.  loeef  Begun  and  Lev 
Elbert.  The  plight  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
aoAy.  Ida  Niidel.  and  Leonid  Bral- 
lovsky  and  other  celebrities  should 
remind  us  that  many  Uiousands  more 
In  the  n.8.SJl.  await  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  radst  propaganda 
such  as  that  emanating  from  the 
Soviet  Unkm's  Antl-Zlonlst  Committee 
underscores  the  urgent  need  for  con- 
tinued vlgflapce  by  top  American  offi- 
cials for  every  opportunity  to  press 
Secretary  General  Andropov  on  this 
critical  issue  of  assuring  the  legal 
rights  of  emigration  of  Soviet  dtiaens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnxwo,  as  follows: 

t  Jsws  Who  Askxd  To  Lkavb 
Hats  Lusilt  Oom 

(By  Seice  Schmanann) 

Ifosoow,  June  6.— Lesden  of  an  offidsl 
Anti-Zioolst  Oommlttee  set  up  six  weeks  ago 
nid  today  that  they  were  satisfied  that 
Jewiab  emignUan  had  effectively  stoiiped 
because  OMSt  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted  to 
leave  bad  gone. 

SpeaUnc  at  a  news  conference,  Samuil  L. 
Ztvs.  the  group's  flnt  deputy  chairman,  aald 
Bwrrtinini  In  the  West  that  thousands  of 
Jews  still  sought  to  emigrate  represented 
"Jugging  of  figures  by  Zionist  propaganda." 

[me  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  a  New  Tcrk-baaed  group  that  monl- 
ton  eaolgratlan  sUtlstlca.  says  that  by  late 
Wn  at  least  300.000  Jews  had  asked  rela- 
ttvas  sbroad  to  send  Invitations  to  emigrate. 
It  Is  not  known  how  many  of  these  have 
ainoe  gone  or  still  want  to  leave.] 

Mr.  Zivs,  brandiahlng  letters  from  abroad 
that  he  said  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by 
Jews,  said  Zlimhrtt  were  sending  thousands 
of  unsolicited  Invitations  to  Soviet  Jews  and 
then  contended  that  these  Jews  wanted  to 
emigrate. 

Invitations  from  relatives  In  Israel  and 
elsewhoe  are  the  first  step  In  the  emigra- 
tion procedure,  and  Jewish  sources  have 
said  that  the  Soviet  authorities  have  effec- 
tively blocked  the  passage  of  the  forms 
through  the  mails. 

The  emigration  of  Soviet  dtlsens  In  gener- 
sl  Is  rostrkted.  Mr.  Zlvs.  a  «l-year-old  Jurist 
s^M  to  with  the  Institute  of  State  and  Law. 
afflmed  the  otfldal  position  in  saying  that 
ezoeptlanB  for  Jews  bsd  been  Intended  to 
reunify  families  separated  by  World  War  n. 


SotirSats 


"FuiOy  reuDlfloatlon  has  essentially  been 
oMBplated."  he  said,  "and  for  this  reason, 
aajgntlon  has  dlBBlnisbed.'' 

Another  reason  for  the  dedlne.  he  said.  Is 
the  sBMdIer  number  of  Jews  "who  siimmib 
to  Ztontat  lures,  who  beeome  vletima  of  Zi- 
onist propaganda  and  as  a  result  leave  our 
country." 

"I  would  put  It  this  way,"  be  said.  "The 
vast  maJoilty  of  those  who  wanted  to  leave 
have  received  permission  " 

Aoootdlng  to  figures  cooaplled  by  Western 
organisations.  Jewish  emigration  dropped 
fram  a  high  of  51430  In  1979  to  a.688  last 
year.  There  are  about  1.8  million  Jews  tai 
the  Soviet  Union. 

So  far  this  year,  421  emigrations  have 
been  recorded  through  ApriL  The  news  con- 
ference seemed  to  substantiate  the  fear  of 
would-be  emigrants  that  the  new  committee 
had  been  established  to  Justify  the  curtail- 
ment of  emigration  by  portraying  Jews  as 
content  and  loyal. 

In  reporting  im  the  news  ocmference,  the 
official  Taas  press  agency  said  the  "excep- 
tionally wide  support"  shown  for  the  new 
organisation  "actually  expresses  the  public 
mandate  of  the  committee— the  right  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  entire  multi-ethnic 
Soviet  pubUc ' 

OmCIAL  SrOKlSlIXH  FOR  JSWS 

Western  diplomate  said  that  the  officials 
of  the  group,  including  Mr.  Zlvs  and  the 
clialrman.  Col.  Oen.  David  A.  Dragunsky. 
were  expected  to  act  as  spokesmen  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Zhm  said  the  committee  would  try  to 
help  Soviet  dtlsens  see  through  the  "lies  of 
Zionist  propaganda  and  enticements."  He 
said  the  group  tuul  received  letters  from 
Jews  at  home  and  abroad  asking  for  such 
help.  Including  one  from  an  emigre  in 
Brooklyn  who  asked  the  group  to  "protect 
us  against  Zionism  and  American  imperial- 
ism." 

Much  of  the  news  conference  was  given 
over  to  polemics  against  Zionism. 

General  Dragunsky,  73,  a  retired  tank 
corp  officer  who  appeared  in  military  uni- 
form and  read  from  a  prepared  statement, 
traced  Soviet  opposition  to  Zionism  back  to 
Lenin.  The  general  called  Zionism  "chauvin- 
istic and  radst."  and  a  "man-hating  Ideolo- 
gy" indistinguishable  from  Naxlsm. 

"The  past  year  has  made  perfectly  clear 
that  Zionism  is  increasingly  modeled  on  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  Hitler."  General  Dra- 
gunsky said. 

Partldpants  in  the  two-hour  news  confer- 
ence denied  that  there  was  Soviet  discrimi- 
natl(m  against  Jews.  General  Dragunsky 
said  the  Anti-Zionist  Committee  and  the 
Soviet  public  "oppose  chauvinism  in  all 
forms,  whether  as  anti-Semitism  or  as  Zion- 
ism." His  coUeagues  identified  Jews  in  vari- 
ous walks  of  life  in  an  attempt  to  dismiss  no- 
tions of  official  discrimination. 

AMTI-ISBASLI  BOOK  AT  ISSUX 

Mr.  Zlvs  sought  to  distance  the  committee 
from  some  crude  anti-Isrmeli  publications 
like  a  recent  book  by  Lev  A.  Komeyev  called 
"The  Class  Essence  of  Zionism,"  which 
argues,  among  other  things,  that  Jews 
themselves  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
history  of  anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  Zlvs  said  the  committee  "will  struggle 
against  Improper  expositions  in  such  book- 
leU  that  unfortunately  do  appear." 

Another  member  of  the  panel,  Yuri  A.  Ko- 
lesnikov,  a  writer,  borrowed  some  ideas  from 
the  Komeyev  book  to  argue  that  Zionists 
had  been  busy  during  World  War  II  not 
with  defending  European  Jews  but  with  as- 
suring the  settlement  of  Palestine. 


"This  Is  why  we  have  ths  ritfit  to  psss  the 
hsnheat  Judgmsnt  on  Zionists.'' he  ssld. 'On 
those  days  they  not  only  fkflsd  to  defend 
tbetar  co-rellglonlsU.  but  betrayed  thsm. 
wholly  in  league  with  ths  Osstspo  snd  the 
S&" 

Mr.  KoleanlkOT  did  not  stop  there,  snd 
went  on  to  insist  on  the  verity  of  the  con- 
tention ooesslanally  heard  In  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Israel  executed  AdaU  KIchmsnn 
"to  mske  sure  he  would  not  be  seised  by  sn- 
other  nation  and  make  pubUe  the  aaend  se- 
crets of  cooperation  between  Zionism  sod 
Nsslsm." 

ssnussis  rar  at  «oo,ooo 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
a  New  Tork-based  group  that  monit4»s  emi- 
grstion  statistieB.  estimates  thst.  by  Iste 
1979.  at  least  300.000  Jews  bss  ssked  rela- 
tives sbroad  to  send  the  invitations  needed 
for  emigration  before  the  Soviet  authorities 
began  blotting  such  Invitations. 

"For  the  last  three  and  a  half  years, 
people  have  been  unable  to  apply  to  leave 
because  they  were  not  sllowed  to  receive  let- 
ters of  invitation."  said  Jerry  Goodman,  the 
group's  executive  director. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  300.000 
applicants  as  of  late  1079  have  since  left  or 
still  want  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  that,  before  the  tighter 
rules  went  Into  effect,  10.000  to  20.000  Jews 
who  had  received  letters  of  Invitation  and 
tiad  anilied  to  leave  had  been  turned  down 
for  reasons  of  state  security  or  without  ex- 
planation. 

During  the  mid-1970's,  Soviet  authorities 
paid  little  attention  to  the  source  of  the  let- 
ters of  invitation,  which  were  often  sent  not 
by  relatives  but  by  organisations  in  Israel  or 
other  countries  supporting  the  Idea  of  emi- 
graUon. 

Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  Soviet  emigrants,  after 
obtaining  their  exit  visas,  are  given  Israeli 
entry  visas  by  the  Dutch  Embassy  in 
Moscow. 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  organized  a  rally  in  New  York 
on  May  22  to  demand  free  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jews.  The  rally,  which  was  attended 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  followed  a 
World  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Jeru- 
salem earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Goodman  said 
after  ttiat  conference  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Committee 
was  a  "propaganda  device." 


NEW  ORLEANS  SHIPBUILDER 
WRITES  PERTINENT  LETTER 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  UJS. 
Senators  receive  literally  thousands  of 
letters  each  week— sometimes  thou- 
sands in  a  single  day— from  constitu- 
ents who  take  time  to  recommend 
ways  in  which  they  feel  government 
can  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

Some  of  these  communications  rec- 
ommend more  government,  some  less. 
Some  want  more  emphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  budget.  less  on  the  so- 
called  entitlements  side.  Others  want 
it  Just  the  opposite.  Some  wish  to 
eliminate  foreign  aid:  some  would  like 
to  double  it.  Some  are  concerned  with 
one  narrow  issue;  others  seek  to  have 
us  attack  a  nimiber  of  interconnecting 
problems  at  once. 
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In  all  thisi  avalanche  of  mall.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  Senator  reodvea  a  letter 
which  is  so  well  thoui^t  out  and  so 
pertinent  to  various  Issues  of  the  day 
that  he  wishes  to  share  with  all  of  his 
colleagues  the  benefits  of  lU  recom- 
mendations. 

Today.  I  caU  the  Senate's  attention 
to  such  a  letter.  It  is  a  document 
which  was  actually  addressed  first  to 
President  Ranald  Reagan,  with  coiries 
sent  to  me  and  to  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana,  MlsslMippl.  and 
Alabama  delegations.  I  arit  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  In 
full  in  the  CoHoussioNAL  Raooao  at 
the  conclusian  of  my  remarits. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objectloa.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  The  author  of  this  letter 
is  Mr.  Harold  Halter  of  New  Orleans, 
who  operates  shipyards  In  all  three 
States.  BCr.  Baiter  is  deeply  concerned 
about  what  lias  happmed  to  his  busi- 
nesses and  his  employees— many  of 
them  now  former  employees,  unfortu- 
nately—over the  past  3  or  4  years.  His 
letter  explains  that  while  he  once  had 
over  3.000  employees,  that  figure  Is 
now  below  1,000  and  falling. 

While  Mr.  Halter's  boatbuilding 
business  is  particularly  dependent  on 
the  good  health  of  the  of fUiore  energy 
industry,  his  recommendations  have 
relevance  to  many  other  Industries  as 
well.  His  suggestions  touch  on  many 
aspects  of  oiir  trade  and  tax  laws  in 
ways  which  go  far  beyond  his  own  op- 
erations on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  ideas  expressed  by  Harold 
Halter  in  Ills  May  2,  1983.  letter  to 
President  Reagan  represent  many  of 
the  same  Initiatives  which  I  and  other 
Senators  fram  the  coastal  and  energy- 
producing  States  have  been  urging  on 
the  Congress  through  the  years.  In  a 
nutshell,  their  goals  are  energy  Inde- 
pendence, national  security,  trade  bal- 
ance. Job  (n«ation.  and  general  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  know 
that  bustodss  leaders  back  home  are 
thiniting  in  such  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  terms.  In  so  doing,  they 
greatly  assist  those  who  represent 
them  hi  Congress.  I  commend  his 
views  to  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

(Exhibit  1) 
HAI.TSS  MAams  Ihc 
few  Orieafu,  La..  Man  2,  IMS. 
ThePRssntsST. 
The  White  H9u$e 
Wathinotan,  D.C. 

Ms.  PSBsaasr:  In  the  televised  rebuttal  to 
your  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  Demo- 
crats enumerated  five  programs  tliey  en- 
dorse to  revitalize  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  One  of  those  programs  caUed 
tot  the  United  States  to  become  a  net 
energy  exporter  by  the  year  2000.  The 
Democrats  stated  that  $00  bOlion  dbUars  a 
year  was  lielng  spent  abroad  tar  foreign 
crude.  This  dearly  Is  one  of  the  isrgest  fso- 
tors  creating  the  current  dissstrous  defldts 
In  our  balance  of  payments. 
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We  have  wltneased  the  deterioration  of 
this  oountry'B  bsslc  Industries  including 
ateel.  automobile  manufacturing,  machine 
tools,  etc  to  nsme  a  few.  If  government  and 
msnsgcment  of  major  snd  independent  oil 
<Mi— pMitoa  do  not  work  together,  we  could 
see  the  demlBC  of  another  of  this  country's 
major  Industries  and  one  of  our  largest 
Intonattoial  Industries.  It  must  be  remem- 
beted  that  the  United  States'  oU  and  service 
companies  and  their  suppliers  control  the 
diflUng  and  production  tectmology  world- 
wide and  employ  millions  of  people 
throui^ut  the  nation  In  conjunctlcm  with 
this  effort.  In  today's  business  environment 
fwawy  of  these  drlUing  and  service  compar 
nies  are  barely  surviving  and  a  record 
number  have  filed  for  banlcruptcy.  Now  li 
the  ttsae  for  us  to  develop  a  plan  to  become 
energy  aelf-suffident.  wtiich.  in  addition  to 
helping  these  companies  survive,  will  allow 
VJ&.  oompsnies  to  mw'"*^'"  their  technolog- 
ical lead  in  this  most  critical  Industry. 

It  Is  predsely  because  this  country  did  not 
liave  a  plan  seven  years  ago  ttutt  we  experl- 
otoed  a  shortage  of  crude  oil,  which  led  to 
the  dissstrous  1000%  increase  in  oil  prices. 
Industry  had  warned  many  years  prior  to 
the  shortage  that  the  United  States  would 
experience  a  disruption  In  supply  and  disas- 
trous price  increases  as  a  consequence  of 
this  country's  dependence  on  foreign  olL 
While  the  price  of  oil  Is  falling  today,  it  will 
mily  serve  to  create  an  even  greater  disaster 
as  our  depoidency  on  foreign  oil  imports  in- 
creases. Tills  disaster  can  be  averted  with 
proper  planning  between  government  and 
bMlustry,  In  producing  a  plan  businessmen, 
military  leaders  and  politicians  could  work 
together  to  simulate  an  emergency  situation 
where  up  to  eighty  percent  of  our  current 
energy  imports  would  l>e  cut  off  immediate- 
ly. A  bi-partisan  plan  to  become  self-suf fi- 
dent  over  a  period  of  years  with  intermedi- 
ate goals  at  two  years,  five  years  and  ten 
yean  could  be  designed  based  upon  wliat  is 
learned  in  this  simulation.  Nothing  liappens 
without  planned  goals  and  we  must  start 
setting  them  now  whUe  we  have  temporary 
breathing  room. 

Some  essential  elements  of  that  plan 
should  Indude: 

1.  The  vigorous  push  for  the  phased  de- 
control of  natural  gas  pricing  from  the  well- 
head to  the  consumer.  Any  natural  gas  de- 
regulation legislation  must  allow  for  old 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  at 
below  market  prices  to  be  renegotiated  from 
the  wellhead  to  the  consumer. 

Decontrol  of  the  airline  industry  lias  al- 
ready improved  service  and  lowered  costs  to 
customers.  Eventually,  it  will  do  the  same 
for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  wtille  increasing 
employment  and  eliminating  inequities  such 
as  higher  prices  placed  on  dtizens  of  pro- 
ducing states  while  those  in  consumer  states 
pay  less. 

2.  The  enactment  of  new  incentives  to  en- 
courage domestic  exploration  for  oil  and  gas 
reserves  particularly  in  those  areas  which 
win  generate  new  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment. Since  the  U.S.  Government  owns 
most  of  the  land  where  remaining  oil  and 
gas  reserves  are  located,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment win  be  the  big  winner  in  any  move- 
ment that  increases  domestic  oU  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

Last  year,  although  more  oU  and  gas  wells 
were  completed  than  in  any  other  single 
year  in  the /history  of  the  United  States, 
total  reserves  did  not  increase  In  spite  of  the 
fact  tliat  energy  demand  declined  approxi- 
mately seven  percent  from  their  prior  year. 
This  traid  must  be  halted  or  there  win  \>e 


no  reserves  In  times  of  crises  or  anbargo. 
Other  countries  have  deviBed  cost>«hsrlng 
or  royslty  f  cnmulss  that  create  tnesntlves  to 
oioourage  exploration.  Today,  they  are 
reaping  the  royalties  from  these  polides. 
r^B""**  snd  Uie  United  w«wg««n«n  are  two 
prime  examples  of  this.  By  payhig  a  portion 
of  the  exploration  ooBt  in  the  Arctic. 
c^nmAm  ig  encouisglng  companies  to  explore 
In  an  area  that  might  otherwise  go  unex- 
plored. The  Cansdisn  government  win  lie 
repaid  through  Increased  production  royal- 
ties. 

When  the  British  Govemmefit  decided  to 
create  incentives  dedgned  to  encourage  on 
and  gas  exploration,  they  developed  a  plan 
that  In  ten  years,  resulted  In  the  addition  of 
more  new  reserves  than  tiie  United  States 
tuul  experienced  In  thirty  years. 

3.  The  levying  of  Import  fees  on  foreign 
oU  to  discourage  ite  use  wline  reducing  de- 
pendence aa  outside  sources.  The  additional 
revenues  could  be  used  to  tielp  the  disadvan- 
taged with  energy  costs  and  to  aid  the  oosl 
industry  in  an  effort  to  incresse  the  level  of 
exports  of  coal  thereby  helping  to  reduce 
our  trade  def  Idt  wtiUe  creating  new  Jobs. 

4.  The  repealing  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  an 
Ul-conceived  piece  of  legislation  which  re- 
quires aU  utiUties  to  convert  from  natural 
gas  to  alternative  fuels  by  1990.  The  prem- 
ises on  which  this  legislation  was  introduced 
ire  no  kmger  vaUd  today. 

'  5.  The  inmlementation  of  a  plan  that 
would  aUow  American  OHnpanies  that  have 
untaxed  foreign  earnings  to  tiring  tiome 
those  dollars  tax  free  for  a  period  of  two 
years  provided  ttiat  funds  are  invested  in 
capital  goods  or  oU  and  gas  exploration. 
Tliis  should  speed  up  economic  recovery  by 
creating  milUons  of  jobs  and  Increase  Iwdly 
needed  U.S.  dollars  In  our  monetary  syston 
to  help  lower  Interest  rates. 

6.  An  amendment  to  the  windfaU  profits 
tax  legislation  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  tax  for  amoimts  invested  in  oU  and  gas 
exploration  alwve  some  twse  year  leveL 

7.  The  restoration  of  the  dQ>letion  anow- 
ance  to  the  percentages  tliat  would  oicour- 
age  the  capital  required  to  accomplish  the 
goal  of  energy  self-suf fldency. 

8.  A  plan  to  encourage  the  expanded  use 
of  natural  gas  as  an  energy  source.  Natural 
gas  Is  the  country's  deanest  fuel  avaUable. 
and  greater  use  of  it  would  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  gas  since.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  produced  as  a  by-product  of 
crude  oQ. 

9.  Legislation  ttiat  would  require  aU  steel 
used  in  the  domestic- exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  oU  and  gas  tie  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

10.  Legislation  that  would  require  that  a 
defined  pero«itage  of  aU  crude  oQ  Imported 
into  the  United  States  be  transported  in 
American  stiips. 

11.  A  plan  to  convert  the  bllUons  of  dollars 
presently  tied  up  In  lease  bonuses  and  acqul- 
sitioir  costs  Into  exploration  dollars  thereby 
creating  new  Jobs  and  additional  revmues 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

12.  Budgeting  additional  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Sdence  Foundation  wtiich  now  tias 
only  a  $60  million  budget  to  spend  in  the  de- 
velopment of  undersea  mining  and  deep  sea 
drilling  tedinology.  A  two  to  ttiree  bUUon 
dollar  a  year  investment  spent  ttirough  the 
universities  and  corporations  would  be  an 
investment  tliat  would  lie  returned  tenfold. 
We  know  more  atiout  outer  space  ttian  Inner 
space,  and  taUc  of  tiigh  tectmology.  yet  do 
nottiing  to  oicourage  it. 

13.  The  repeal  of  ttiose  provisions  of  ttie 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  wtiich  render 
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I  oneanpeUttTe  In  eonduetiDC  buil- 
OCber  nkttaw  have  a  dtatinct 
whan  ccnmeUm  with  UjB.  oom- 
paalaB  akraad.  They  arc  aOoved  to  do  bnai- 
DMB  wtthlB  the  aeeepted  manner  and  eua- 
I  to  other  eoontriaa.  wbDe  the  173.  eom- 
I  apply  UjB.  atandanli  and  prae- 
I  to  f oteign  eulturea.  It  ia  a  f onn  of  buai- 
nea  amtanee  and  icnoranoe  that  la  coating 
ua  untold  taaUona  of  dollan  In  our  balance 
of  paymanta,  aa  weD  aa  nlDlona  of  Jota. 
white  aUowlnc  otheia  to  tanprave  their  eco- 
noaale  and  pi?Htl^  poaltlons  with  their  for- 
elcn  trade  partners 

14.  The  tanplementatlan  of  a  procram  de- 
iigned  to  Increaae  the  level  of  awarcncH 
amnw  the  American  peoide  about  their 
■ovenuaent,  and  their  economic  cyatem.  A 
better  undetatandlnc  of  mich  almple  con- 
eepta  m  hifli^l'*'.  balance  of  trade,  balanced 
budfet  and  other  cwnmnnly  uaed  teiminolo- 
n  will  enable  Americana  to  better  under- 
the  adfuatmenU  that  they  wiU  be 
1  to  make  during  the  next  two  decadea 
aa  we  atraggle  to  rebuild  thia  country's  eco- 
nomic baae  and  reetore  it  to  its  former 
might 

White  not  being  a  total  cure,  if  enacted, 
theae  |ii  mwiaali  could  aocompllah  the  fol- 
lowlnr 

1.  Aariat  in  reatoring  the  Jobe  of  millions 
of  Americana  in  the  steel.  automobQe.  ma- 
chine tocria,  and  bousing  industries.  While 
:  indlcaton  are  pointing  to  an  economic 
the  need  to  create  Jobs  is  over- 
whelming. It  is  our  feeling  that,  not  only 
wQl  the  recovery  be  weak,  but  current  un- 
empteyment  numbers  do  not  reflect  the  re- 
alttiea  of  the  number  of  people  out  of  work. 
X  Add  bOUons  of  dollan  to  the  U.&  Treas- 
ury and  ooRcet  the  current  deficits  In  the 
balance  of  payments. 

3.  Reduee  oar  dependence  on  foreign  oiL 

4.  Hdp  the  VS.  OQ  and  Oas  Industry  and 
Service  Gompanies  maintain  their  world 
leadership  poaitions. 

5.  Aariue  that,  this  country  and  its  nation- 
al security  wQl  not  be  endangered  by  poten- 
tially hostile  suppUen  of  oil  We  cannot 
take  the  riak  of  having  a  nation  without 
energy  to  fuel  its  defense  or  feed  its  people. 

The  Amnican  people  have  always  re- 
sponded to  a  disaster  in  a  courageous 
manner.  Americans  working  with  industry 
saved  Kurope  during  World  War  n.  The 
levd  of  i»oduction  achieved  during  that 
four  year  period  by  working  together  was  no 
leas  than  a  mlraete.  With  the  proper  plan- 
ning now  we  can  once  again  reqwnd  to  a 
crisis  and  simultaneously  provide  a  stimulus 
to  our  economy.  In  my  conversations  with 
buatneas  executives  I  am  convinced  they  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  to 
produce  a  M-partiaan  plan. 

I  know  my  views  repreaent  those  of  a  busi- 
neaa  segment  that  has  a  vested  Interest,  but 
I  think  that  I  also  articulate  the  views  of 
the  sHent  1,000  employees  I  have  bad  to 
pare  from  my  work  force. 

I  have  shipyards  located  in  three  states. 
Thoae  congi  <  asiiien  and  senators  represent- 
ing conatituents  where  my  yards  are  located 
are  concerned  about  our  recent  layoffs.  I 
think  I  may  be  of  aaaistanre  in  enlisting 
their  suppoet  in  this  effort  AddiUonally.  if  I 
can  be  of  any  aasistanee  in  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  my  bualneaa  aMoctarw.  I  would  be 
hoDored  to  do  so.  I  look  forward  to  your 

reply. 

naspert  fully  yours. 

Haxols  p.  Haltis. 
Otairman  of  the  Board. 


SENATOR  MILTON  R.  TOUNO 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ex- 
prcH  my  acnrow  at  the  pMalng  of  my 
good  friend  and  f onner  ooUeague,  Sen- 
ator MUton  R.  Toung  of  North 
Dakota,  who  passed  away  May  31. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  Milt  for  more  than  20 
years.  I  can  truly  say  that  we  were 
friends.  deq;>ite  our  political  differ- 
ences. 

We  knew  Milt  in  North  DakoU  as 
"Mr.  Wheat"  because  of  his  strong  ad- 
vocacy of  farm  legislation  and  his  un- 
dying devotion  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family  farmer. 

Milt  served  in  the  Senate  longer 
than  any  other  North  Dakotan  and  his 
tenure,  from  March  12.  IfMS.  to  Janu- 
ary 1981.  was  the  longest  continuous 
service  attained  by  any  Republican 
U.S.  Senator. 

The  North  Dakota  press  has  printed 
a  number  of  worthy  stories  about  Sen- 
ator Toimg  and  his  career.  I  think 
Carl  Plagstad  of  the  Minot  Daily 
News,  who  is  one  of  the  sages  of  North 
Dakota  Journalism,  has  written  an  es- 
pecially good  story  that  captures 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Milt  Toung.  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Minot  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  News, 

June  1.  1983] 

TouMG  RacAiXD  As  Diokivid,  Knto 

(By  Carl  Flagstad) 

Only  three  weeks  ago  a  letter  arrived  at 
The  News  from  retired  Senator  Milton  R. 
Toung,  a  simple  thank-you  message  for  an 
article  that  had  appeared  remembering  his 
efforts  to  save  John  Moses  Hospital  from 
closure  in  1955. 

Toung  knew  death  was  not  far  away  when 
be  wrote  that  letter.  He  closed  with  the 
comment  that  "my  health  situation  is 
making  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  many  let- 
ters but  I  couldn't  resist  letting  you  know 
that  aU  the  nice  things  you  had  to  say  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  or  unappreciated." 

He  was  that  sort  of  man,  courteous,  kind 
and  diffnified.  He  was  also  immensely  proud 
of  being  a  United  States  senator.  Around 
the  state,  news  people  almost  invariably  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "Uncle  Milt."  but  one 
would  never  say  that  to  his  face. 

On  first  meeting.  Toung  seemed  an  un- 
likely person  to  be  senator.  He  didn't  fit  the 
image— no  shock  of  bushy,  white  hair,  no 
deep  sonorous  voice.  Tall  and  sort  of  craggy 
looking,  Toung  resembled  a  fanner  who  had 
just  donned  his  Sunday  meeting  clothes 
after  coming  out  of  the  fields.  Besides  that. 
he  stuttered,  and  that  affliction  stayed  with 
him  all  his  life. 

Nobody  ever  rated  him  a  great  orator,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  make  any  dramatic 
speeches  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  MUton 
Toung.  especially  as  he  gained  seniority 
with  the  passing  years,  became  a  power  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  Congress  during  com- 
mittee session,  where  the  real  work  is  done. 

And  he  worked  unabashedly  for  North 
Dakota.  Monuments  to  his  efforts  stand  all 
over  the  state.  John  Moees  Air  Force  Re- 
gional Hospital  in  Minot  is  one  example.  He 


waa  taMtrumental  in  getttng  tt  built  aiMl  he 
stared  down  the  Veterans  AdnlniatratiaD 
when  tt  attempted  to  eloae  In  IMS. 

Toung  waa  alao  partially  waponaihte  for 
getting  the  Air  Poiee  to  locate  the  baae  near 
Minot  A  huge  generating  statton  bears  hla 
name:  the  Omega  naval  tower  stands  at  La- 
Moure:  Mtaiot'a  hitfiest  structure,  the 
MOton  R.  Toung  Towera.  beara  hla  name,  a 
tribute  to  a  aenator  from  grateful  dtlMns  In 
this  dty  he  often  visited. 

He  wHl  be  remembered  moat  for  hla  un- 
ceadng  ef f orta  on  behalf  of  farmers.  He  waa 
one  himaelf  and  he  knew  the  trials  and 
tribulationa  of  farming  In  North  Dakota 
with  its  erratic  weather.  Until  hla  dying  day. 
Milton  Toung  waa  a  fervent  suppmter  of 
the  Garriaon  Diveraion  project  and.  to  a 
high  degree,  the  reaaon  it  ia  still  alive  can  be 
credited  to  his  work  in  Washington. 

Gerry  McKlnney,  the  moat  vocal  critic  of 
Garrison  in  Manitoba,  may  have  expressed 
the  ultimate  tribute.  Teaming  with  Sen. 
Quentin  Burdiek.  D-N.D.,  three  yean  ago. 
Toung  saved  Oarrisi(m  by  attarhlng  an  ap- 
propriationa  rider  to  a  maaatve  omnibus  bill 
providinig  funds  for  such  diverse  things  as 
relief  for  Cuban  ref ugeea  and  black  lung  re- 
search. Much  as  he  may  have  wanted  to, 
Jimmy  Carter,  whose  hostility  to  Qarriaion 
was  well  known,  couldn't  strike  out  that 
Garrison  sum.  He  had  to  accept  the  entire 
bill  or  veto  everything.  Carter  swallowed  his 
pride  and  signed.  Garriaon  was  saved  and  up 
in  Brandon.  McKlnney  commented  wryly 
"that  old  man.  Senator  Toung,  he  sure 
knows  his  way  around  there  in  Waahlng- 
ton." 

Toung  also  was  the  father  of  target  price 
legislation  for  farmen  and  a  multitude  of 
other  bills,  all  aimed  at  aiding  agriculture, 
especially  in  North  Dakota.  And  always  on 
the  horizon  he  foresaw  the  day  when  Garri- 
son Diversion  would  bring  Missouri  water 
into  wide  areas  of  the  state. 

There  were  some  misses  like  his  concen- 
tration on  getting  a  NavStar  station  built  at 
the  old  radar  station  at  Fortima.  The  De- 
fense Department  hemmed  and  hawed 
whUe  Toung  hammered  away  on  the  sub- 
ject. Finally  the  Pentagon  accepted  Fortuna 
but  then  put  the  whole  matter  into  limbo. 

Nor,  it  is  suspected,  was  Toung  at  all  en- 
chanted when  the  anti-ballistic  missile  com- 
plex he  had  labored  to  get  built  near 
Nekoma  was  closed  within  a  day  oi^so  after 
it  became  operational. 

Senatorial  rage  also  was  expressed  on  the 
dismal  day  that  Toung,  accompanied  by 
some  high  brass,  traveled  to  a  missile  site  of 
the  Grand  Forks  complex,  there  ostensibly 
to  view  the  launch  of  a  Minuteman  from  a 
silo.  It  was  an  unarmed  missile,  intended  to 
be  launched  for  a  flight  of  only  a  short  dis- 
tance. It  fizzled  completely.  Toung  stormed 
back  to  Washington  to  vent  his  wrath  on 
any  quaking  Air  Force  generals  he  might 
encounter. 

And  there  certainly  is  one  admiral  who 
has  probably  never  forgotten  Milton  Toung. 
At  the  time  the  admiral  was  commandant  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  which,  in  a  long-ago 
year,  sent  greetings  to  a  young  Minoter  in- 
forming him  he  had  been  selected  for  en- 
trance to  the  academy.  However,  no  orden 
arrived  and  inquiries  to  the  academy  pro- 
duced the  adrupt  response  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made— the  boy  had  finished 
second,  not  first  and  therefore  wasn't  ac- 
cepted. Sorry,  seid  the  academy,  that's  the 
way  the  ball  bounces. 

It  didn't  bounce  that  way  for  Senator 
Toung  when  he  got  into  the  act 
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"Read  thai  thli«  yoa  got  from  tlw 
my  to  my  attte."  he  aald.  "Raad  every  word, 
every  conna.  every  parted.  Well  see  what 
they  have  to  aay." 

Armed  wlfii  the  tnfamatiaB.  Toubc  got 
the  commaartant  on  the  hook,  tnlofntng 
him.  If  the  aAairal  dktot  alraady  know  tt. 
that  he  waa  not  only  on  the  fleoate  Armed 
Servtoea  Cottaittee  bat  also  OB  the  Appro- 
priattena  Coinmlttee  and.  white  he  was  aonap 
tor.  no  North  DakoU  bogr  waa  going  to  be 
PTMii—H  by  lOBiehody  dsa^  goof-up.  The 
admiral  agreed  luurttly  and  the  boy  went  to 
AnnapoMa 

Polltteally.  Toung  thought  of  himaelf  aa  a 
liberal  R«p«blican  wtaUe  hla  f oea  idaarifted 
hhn  aa  ultiA-oonaenrattve.  He  waa  a  fouod- 
taig  father  of  the  old  RepOblkan  Organlafaig 
Committee  fti  the  state  and.  wtth  the  exeep- 
tiOD  of  John  Moaea,  waa  the  first  aenator  to 
go  to  Waahlngton  ahioe  MM  who  had  not 
been  Ideniltled  with  the  Nonpartisan 
League. 

And  tar  aO  thoae  nearly  36  yean  he  never 
forgot  the  Utter  experiencea  he  and  othen 
had  gone  tkrough  In  the  IMrty  Thlrttea." 
experienoea  he  hoped  to  avert  for  farmen 
of  other  generattana.  He  remembered  in 
conversatlMa  the  daya  of  Meent  wheat  and 
nldcel  oats:  he  recalled  having  to  borrow 
food  and  aaed  money  Just  to  exist  and  he 
mentioMd  having  lost  aoeae  tarmland  him- 
aelf hi  the  Depreaaton  throui^  f oreelosurea. 

Tean  ago  aome  frtends  of  MOton  Young 
may  have  delivered  the  perfect  epitaph, 
more  than  30  yean  before  hla  death. 

"MUt  Tottng  Is  a  prinoe  of  a  man."  they 
said,  "everybody  llkea  hhn." 

He  went  on  to  become  the  fifth  longest 
serving  scaiator  in  the  natten'a  hlatcny.  in 
conaecutive  terma.* 
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SPRINGFIELD:  THE  REBIRTH  OF 
A  CITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  a 
few  years  ago  some  observers  pretUet- 
ed  the  demise  of  the  New  England 
economy.  By  the  1980'b.  they  said  our 
economy  Would  consist  of  little  more 
than  some  boarded-up  mills  and  a  few 
weather-beaten  fishing  venels. 

But  in  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill  "Never  before  has  the  oppo- 
site of  the  truth  been  qxdcen  with 
such  prechion."  Massachusetts  is  alive 
and  well  and  mi^iring  the  successful 
transition  to  a  new  economy.  Its  new 
industries  have  helped  Massachusetts 
achieve  the  lowest  unemployment  rate 
of  any  industrial  State  in  the  Nation. 
Even  the  fabled  Jmanese  and  German 
industrialists  can  sometimes  be  seen 
roaming  the  Comnumwealth  to  learn 
how  we  achieved  such  success. 

A  hallmaik  of  the  Massachusetts 
economic  renaissance  is  the  dty  of 
Springfield,  the  second  largest  dty  in 
the  Comiiionwealth.  In  many  ways  it 
is  a  dassio.  old  American  dty:  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  river  and  it  achieved  its  early 
growth  and  proapetity  thtouf  h  tex- 
tiles and  other  manufacturing. 

In  recent  years,  the  dedine  of  theae 
industries!  hurt  the  dty's  eooncmiy  se- 
verely. B«t  Springfield  is  a  dty  that 
would  not  accept  decline.  With  ccmi- 
munity  leaders  like  newvaper  pub- 
lisher David  Starr.  Mayors  Charlie 
Ryan  and  Teddy  DIMauro.  organisa- 


tloos  sodi  as  the  Springfield  Chamber 
of  Commeroe.  Springfield  has  experi- 
enced a  reMrth. 

In  1975,  a  partnership  of  business, 
govenunent,  and  labor  was  formed,  to 
ffwm""***  a  strategy  to  secure  capital, 
to  direct  it  to  the  most  promising  sec- 
ton  of  the  dty's  economy,  and  to  initi- 
ate InitraCtructure  improvements  to 
lure  new  businesses  to  the  area.  I  am 
proud  to  have  woiiced  with  the  dty's 
leaden,  and  my  able  colleague  in  the 
House.  Congressman  Ebwau)  Bouuro. 
to  obtain  the  over  $55  million  Federal 
funds  that  served  as  seed  money  for 
the  revltalisation  of  the  dty. 

The  payoff  has  been  dramatic:  A 
new  downtown  has  been  built,  the 
dty's  imonplojmaent  rate  has  been 
held  down  to  3  points  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  throughout  the  reces- 
sioo,  and  last  year  Springfield  was  the 
only  dty  in  the  Frost  Belt  to  be  among 
the  top  10  gainera  in  retail  sales. 

Today,  Springfield's  success  story 
was  described  in  some  detail  in  a  story 
by  Fox  Butterfleld  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  artide.  It  not  only  reveals  the 
road  to  success  for  one  American  city: 
it  points  the  way  for  the  revitalization 
of  urban  areas  all  across  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  artide  be  printed  in 
theRiooRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBD.  as  follows: 

SraiHonxu).  Mass.,  Takxs  Nbw  Heabt 
(By  Fox  Butterfleld) 

SrxnranxLD,  Mass.,  June  3.— A  few  yean 
ago.  Main  Street  here  was  a  decaying  monu- 
ment to  the  economic  forces  that  have 
swept  20th  century  America:  the  exodus  of 
Northern  industry  to  the  South  and  West 
and  the  flight  of  dty  people  to  the  suburbs. 

Main  Street's  once  stately  brick  buildings 
had  turned  into  «npty  storefronts  of  dilapi- 
dated, vandalized  hulks,  the  shoppen  had 
disappeared,  and  only  the  red-light  district 
seemed  to  flourish  after  5  P.M. 

But  over  the  last  five  years,  despite  the 
national  recession  and  cutbacks  in  Federal 
aid  for  urban  renewal,  a  group  of  local  bual- 
neaa and  government  leaden  has  rejuvenat- 
ed downtown  Springfield,  creating  a  model 
that  ia  being  increasingly  studied  by  other 
middle-siae  cities. 

As  an  indication  of  their  success,  unem- 
ployment has  been  held  below  7  percent, 
and  last  year  Springfield  was  the  only  city 
in  the  Ftost  Belt  to  be  among  the  top  10 
gainen  tai  retail  sales. 

OFFICia.  APABTHXim,  SHOPPIMG 

A  $30  million,  17-story  office  building  has 
riaen  on  the  long-vacant  lot  next  to  City 
Wall  An  abandoned  toy  factory  has  been 
turned  into  200  renovated  apartments  with 
expoaed  bricA  walls  and  pine  plank  floors. 
Four  empty  buildings  have  been  pulled  to- 
gether to  make  a  shopping  arcade,  complete 
with  opeiuUr  restaurants  that  line  a  doaed- 
off  street 

Springfield's  tum-of-the-century  Greek 
revival  Symphony  Hall  has  been  refur- 
bished, a  $17  million  combination  parking 
garage  and  performing  arts  theater  is  near 
completion,  and  work  is  beginning  on  a  new 


$11  mfllten  home  for  Sprfngfidd'a  teading 
tourist  attraction,  the  Waakfthall  Han  of 
Fame,  in  a  reatmed  park  along  the  banka  of 
the  Connecticut  Rtver. 

Up  the  hm  above  Main  Street  the  Digital 
EqubNOBent  Corporation  haa  oooverted  part 
of  the  dd  aprawllng  Springfleld  Armory, 
where  the  Springfield  rifte  waa  made.  Into  a 
$25  mlUion  computer  manufacturing  facili- 
ty. It  employa  1.000  people,  the  majority  of 
them  realdents  of  the  local  Uack  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  all.  $500  million  has  been  invested  In 
Springfield  over  the  last  five  yean  by  pri- 
vate buaineasea  and  the  dty.  state  and  Fed- 
eral govemmenta.  aooMding  to  Mayor  Theo- 
dore E.  Dtanauro.  "That'a  an  enormous 
amount  for  a  dty  of  our  alae  that  iant  a 
state  capital."  Mr.  Dimauro  said. 

Springfield  is  the  seoond-largeat  dty  In 
Maasachuaetts.  witti  a  metropolitan  area 
population  of  528.000.  and  the  fourth  big- 
gest in  New  England,  after  Boston.  Prori- 
dence  and  Hartford. 

In  many  ways  tt  is  also  a  daasic  New  Eng- 
land dty.  BuOt  on  a  river,  it  enjoyed  a 
golden  age  between  the  Civil  War  and  the 
1920's.  The  ^ringfleld  Armory  prospered  o 
the  main  government  arms  supplier.  Dr. 
James  Naismith  Invented  basketball  in  a 
local  YM.CJL,  and  In  1901  the  Duryea 
brothen  built  the  first  American  automo- 
bile here. 

Milton  Bradley,  the  toy  manufacturer, 
Spauldlng.  the  q>orting  goods  company,  and 
Smith  de  Wesson,  the  gun  builder,  all  estab- 
lished headquarten  in  Springfield. 

Springfield's  revival,  after  a  decline  of  five 
decades,  is  attributed  to  an  unusual  coali- 
tion of  business,,  ^vemment  and  the  press. 
The  catalyst  was  the  dosing  of  the  city's 
largest  department  store  in  1975,  a  severe 
economic  and  psychological  below  that 
meant  another  empty  dty  block. 

M  ORTCAGX  POOL  FORIIKD 

At  the  time,  recalled  David  Starr,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Springfield  newspapers,  former 
Major  Charles  V.  Ryan  Jr.  proposed  that 
the  dty's  two  insurance  companies  and  11 
banks  form  a  mortgage  pooL  The  pool 
would  lend  money  at  two  to  three  points 
below  market  rates  to  developen  approved 
by  a  dvic  coalition  known  as  Springfield 
Central. 

Mr.  Starr,  an  energetic,  articulate  man 
who  is  senior  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
group's  27  newspapen,  was  impressed  by 
the  idea  and  urged  it  on  James  R.  Martin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  Springfield's  largest 
employer.  The  next  day,  the  story  now  goes, 
Mr.  Martin  put  in  $5.2  million  as  seed 
money  and  soon  had  $15  million  in  commit- 
ments from  the  other  concerns  for  the 
mortgage  pool. 

Although  the  f  Int  project  turning  some 
old  office  buQdings  taito  rental  housing,  was 
run  by  the  ^ringfield  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings, the  other  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies overcame  their  normal  comiietitiveness 
and  put  their  share  of  pool  money  into  it 

As  a  master  plan  for  redevelopment  was 
worked  out  and  consultants  frcnn  around 
the  country  were  hired  to  see  how  Spring- 
field could  put  to  use  its  cnimhllng  brick 
buildings  or  its  neglected  river  frontage,  the 
work  was  coordinated  by  ^rlngfield  Cen- 
tral. "For  several  yean  we  met  every  Friday 
morning  frtmi  7:30  to  noon."  Mr.  Martin  re- 
called. 

"We  had  to  have  some  shouting  matches." 
Mr.  Martin  said,  "but  nobody  ever  welahed 
on  their  commitments."  Peer  pressure  was 
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be  Mid.  andao  WM  the  oorerace  by 
Starrs  papcn.  which  made  urban  re- 
■ajvtociie. 

In  Mr.  SUnr^  view,  the  tmehwiniiin  were 
"realljr  laiitwiliw  their  whole  economic 
baae,"  thoiwh  he  alao  lave  them  hl^  marks 
ter  eooiMfatlan  and  imacinatlan. 

At  the  WBM  time.  Mayor  Dimauro  aet  up 
a  sraup  to  expedite  Boyemment  dearancee 
for  redevdopBMnt  pralects.  He  atao  provid- 
ed ■eneroiH  tax  abatementa  and  helped 
biliw  In  $30  mflUon  In  Urban  Development 
Aettai  gianti  and  Community  Development 
granta  from  the  Department  of  Houiinc  and 
Urban  Devdopaaent. 

"It  didnt  hurt  to  have  our  man  in  Waah- 
tawton."  the  Mayor  added,  ref  errlnc  to  Rep- 
reeentathre  Bdward  P.  Boland.  a  Democrat 
from  Sptlncfleld.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Tlniiar  Appropriatlona  aubcommlttee  on 
H.U  J>.  and  Independent  AgoicieB. 

But  Mi.  Starr  pointed  out  that,  unlike 
aome  other  eltlea.  Sprincfleld  enjoyed  a  re- 
newal financed  lanely  by  private  money, 
which  baa  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the 
fundi  invested  in  the  downtown  area.  "It's  a 
lot  healthier  for  the  country  this  way,"  he 


To  clear  out  the  city's  red-light  district. 
Springfield  Central  last  fall  even  borrowed 
$380,000  from  the  mortgage  pool  to  buy  the 
last  two  ban  where  prostitutes  had  hung 
out.  The  bars  remain  shuttered,  but  an  alley 
abutting  them  where  customers  in  the  past 
had  ■"i"***'"—  hem  mugged  has  been  re- 
paved  with  new  bricks  and  wrought  iron 
fence  poots.  and  a  91-unit  apartment  com- 
plex has  been  fashioned  out  of  19th  century 
warehouaea  next  door. 

Springfield  atm  has  some  problems.  Mr. 
Starr  and  the  others  concede.  With  all  the 
new  construction.  Including  two  office 
towers  as  well  as  a  $14  million  Federal  office 
building,  there  is  now  a  four-year  supply  of 
good  office  apace.  In  the  popular  mind,  the 
cM  image  of  the  seedy  downtown  still  lin- 
gers and  Springfield  has  not  attracted  a 
major  department  store. 

But  Mr.  Starr  believes  there  Is  an  impor- 
tant leason  for  America  in  Springfield's  suc- 
cess, and  he  and  other  dty  leaders  have 
been  to  Cleveland.  Rochester.  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  and  Washington  over  the  1st  year  to 
ahare  their  story.  "What  Springfield  really 
says  is  that  it  can  be  done  if  there  are 
enou^  people  in  the  community  willing  to 
work  at  it."  he  says. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  >  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  wfll  csU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  derii  pro- 
ceeded to  caUthe  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  furtJIm'  morning  business? 
not,  morning  business  is  dosed. 


Is 
If 


SUFFUSMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1983 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  <mler.  the  hour  of  11  ajn. 
havinc  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business. 
HJl.  3069.  which  the  derk  will  state 
by  Utle. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
A  biU  (HJt  3069)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  pending  now  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  made  last 
evening,  and,  absent  other  arrange- 
ments, that  must  be  presented  by  the 
Chair  to  the  Senate  for  further  action. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  quite  ready  to 
do  that  yet.  I  think  there  were  certain 
negotiations  and  inquiries  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  hope  they  would  agree  to  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  refrain  from  presenting  that 
unanimous-consent  request  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  manager  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  supplemental  for  fiscal  year 
1983  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  25  and  reported 
from  our  Appropriations  Committee 
the  following  day. 

The  report  was  printed  and  available 
to  all  Senators  last  Thursday.  June  2. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
total  budget  authority  of 
$15,651,348,582  in  program  supplemen- 
tals  and  pay  compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent request  of  $15,005,000,808.  Thus 
the  committee's  recommendations 
exceed  the  President's  fiscal  year  1983 
supplemental  request  by  $651,342,774 
In  budget  authority.  This  amount  rep- 
resents the  net  effect  of  additions  to 
the  President's  request  totaling 
$1,217,398,774.  and  reductions  from 
the  request  of  the  President  totaling 
$566,056,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  interrupt 
my  presentation  to  recognise  on  the 
floor  today  a  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
many  years— in  fact,  his  name  was  syn- 
onymous with  appropriations— from 
the  State  of  Texas.  Congressman 
Mahon. 

The  House-passed  bill  is  much  small- 
er at  84.809,430.665.  because  the  House 


did  not  indude  a  number  of  the  Pregi- 
dent's  requests.  Inrhirtlng  $8,464  ba- 
llon for  the  IMP.  $1.3  bOlkm  for  un- 
cashed  social  security  chedv.  $151  mU- 
li<m  for  food  stamps,  and  $153  million  - 
for  the  SBA.  Given  the  range  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bUls.  I  expect 
our  conference  will  result  in  some  sig- 
nificant changes  to  the  bill  as  reported 
from  our  committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  the  bill  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  want  to  be  dearly  on  record  at  this 
point  that  I  am  concerned  that  we  are 
over  the  President's  request  by  a  sig- 
nificant amount,  the  $651  million 
figure  that  I  have  already  referred  to. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
we  will  resist  substantial  add-on 
amendments  here  on  the  floor  and 
that  we  wiU  very  definitely  press  to 
reduce  this  overall  figure  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  send  a 
bill  down  to  the  President  that  will 
earn  his  signature  or  merit  his  signa- 
ture. I  do  not  want  to  go  through  this 
whole  exercise  for  nothing.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
bill  is  in  excess  of  his  request  level 
and.  therefore,  the  bill,  at  the 
moment,  is  vulnerable  to  veto.  But  I 
am  certain  that  there  are  ways— and  I 
have  already  discussed  this  matter 
with  a  number  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen— that  we  can  reduce  this  bill 
substantially  in  conference  and  it  is 
my  expectation  we  will  accomplish 
that. 

I  strongly  and  emphatically  believe 
that  the  President's  advisers  are  very, 
very  wrong  in  counseling  a  veto  on 
this  measure  for  other  reasons.  Mr. 
Stockman  has  complained  that  this 
bill  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  President's  request.  But  I  might 
say  for  the  Rkohd  he  blithely  ignores 
our  reductions  when  he  makes  that 
calculation  and  indicated  to  me  in 
computing  this  or  in  analyzing  this  biU 
he  did  not  count  the  reductions,  only 
used  half  the  ledger,  only  counted  the 
add-ons. 

He  seems  to  argue  that  only  congres- 
sional priorities  cause  defidts.  that 
the  only  thing  in  the  budget  to  cause 
deficits  is  the  nonmilitary  programs, 
and  that  somehow  the  Presidential  re- 
quests, such  as  $8.4  billion  for  the 
IMF.  $453  million  for  Pershing  II  pro- 
curement, and  $156  million  for  foreign 
military  assistance  do  not  produce 
defidts. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stock- 
man is  using  only  one  side  of  the 
ledger,  as  I  have  indicated— a  half 
ledger. 

It  is  absolutely  dear  that  his  report- 
ed objections  to  this  bill  are  not  based 
on  dollars,  but  on  programs.  Billions 
for  certain  programs  is  OK,  millions 
for  others  is  not. 
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I  do  not  dtapute  the  Prerident's  rl^t 
to  veto  angr  bill  becauM  he  dijeetg  to 
the  mix  of  igograiM  that  is  his 
rii^t-the  allocatiop  of  doDan.  and 
not  necNssrily  the  total  budget 
amount  Qe  has  the  rltfit  to  veto  any 
bffl  for  any  reason,  or  tor  no  reason  at 
alL  But  Congress  has  the  equal  right 
to  make  Its  own  detennlnattons  on 
spending  yrioritlet.  I  need  not  remind 
my  coUeafues  of  this  taile  oonsUtu- 
tlonal  tneinlse— the  President  proposes 
and.the  Cwigress  diipoeeg 

Mr.  PreMdoit.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  at  a  later  date  on  the  sutojeet  of 
threats  to  veto  fiscal  year  1964  bills 
that  have  not  yet  even  been  reported 
by  our  coiunlttee.  and  the  fundamen- 
tally TT'«'*tfc*"  notion  that  the  anno- 
prlations  process  is  primarily  rtnooDKl- 
ble  for  burgeoning  Federal  spauUng 
and  a  tremendous  deficit  For  now.  I 
will  rdtetate  my  commitment  to  re- 
strain wending  in  this  hOl  both  here 
and  in  conference,  but  will  vigorously 
oppose  a  veto  of  this  bffl  If  it  is  sent  to 
the  President  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  it  is  now  befoie  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  bdleve.  after  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  StoAman  and  other 
monbers  of  the  White  House  staff 
yesterday,  that  we  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  I  think  a  much  more 
accurate  picture  of  Just  precisely 
where  this  bill  Is  and  what  it  repre- 
sents and  what  the  objections  of  the 
White  House  may  be.  I  want  to  say 
again,  in  gpite  of  my  differences  on  oc- 
casion with  Mr.  Stockman.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  man  that  you  can 
resolve  ptoblons  with  and  work  out 
difficulties.  I  will  still  nominate  him 
for  the  most  able  Director  of  OMB 
during  m$  tenure  in  the  Senate. 

And  so,  in  .spite  of  differences  that 
do  arise,  I  would  not  want  to  imply  in 
any  way  that  there  is  any  kind  of  a 
rupture  fci  our  woridng  relationship 
and  that  we  are  not  woridng  in  the 
same  efforts  and  objectives  to  accom- 
plish fiscal  control  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  exerdse  fiscal  priorities. 

So.  with  those  few  comments.  I  yield 
to  my  very  dear  frioid  and  very  able 
ranking  member  of  the  minority  party 
of  our  coounlttee.  Senator  Smmxs  of 
BCisslisippi.  for  any  ctmments  he  may 
wish  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdhob).  The  Senator  from  Mississip- 
Pt 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senatw  from  Oregon  for 
his  very  generous  remariES  about  these 
matters  and  departments,  about  the 
bill,  and  about  me.  I  certainly  badt 
him  in  most  of  his  pnvoeals  and  in 
the  points  that  he  has  made  here  with 
reference  to  this  bilL 

I  Join  iVith  the  Senator  frmn  Oregon 
in  his  remarks  about  our  distinguished 
visitor  here.  Mr.  George  Mahon.  a 
former   Member   of   Congress    from 


Texas  and  long  time  chairman  of  the 
Hduae  Coomittee  on  Appropriations. 
It  was  good  to  see  him  and  his  pres- 
ence here  brouiAit  back  a  flood  of 
warm  memories.  It  is  eapedally  apmro- 
iviate  to  see  him  <m  an  occasion  when 
we  have  such  a  large  m^propriatiim  bill 
under  consideration.  George  Mahon  is 
one  of  the  Uggest  men  that  has  been 
around  here  in  my  time. 

Mr.  President  I  wish  to  say.  also, 
about  this  so-called  supplemental  bill 
that  we  used  to  call  this  a  defidency 
bffl  because  it  does  prove  that  to  be  a 
fact  of  life;  that  is  these  different  de- 
partments in  the  course  of  the  year 
they  do  have  def Idendes  in  certain 
programs  and  program  changes  with- 
out anyone  twing  at  fault  and  a 
change  in  the  funds  is  necessary. 

Of  course,  these  are  extraordinary 
times.  We  are  watchful  and  careful 
about  the  deficits  and  balandng  the 
budget  as  near  as  possible  and  other 
points  that  are  related  thereto. 

This  bffl  could  be  held  as  being  out- 
side of  reason  as  it  is  so  much  more 
than  the  House  bffl.  Just  let  me  point 
out  Mr.  President,  there  are  $8.5  bil- 
lion in  here  that  is  not  covered  by  the 
House  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  We  had  it  up  all  week  in  one 
form  or  another.  Of  course,  percent- 
agewise, that  runs  the  bffl  up  and  that 
is  a  large  sum  of  money  itself,  one  that 
I  was  not  happy  about  but  I  wound  up 
supporting  the  authorization  figures. 

Another  item  here  is  for  $1.3  bmion. 
Mr.  President.  That  relates  to  the 
sodal  security  trust  funds.  Actually,  it 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  that  payment  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  budget 
request  and  relates  to  uncashed  Treas- 
ury checks.  That  is  $1.3  bifflon.  It  is.  in 
effect  a  transfer  of  funds.  That  is  an- 
other thing  that  nms  it  over  the 
House  bffl. 

Now.  as  always,  this  bffl  wffl  takes  its 
final  form  in  conference  where  every 
major  item  in  it  wffl  be  well  represent- 
ed by  proponents  and  opponents. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  de- 
liberate as  much  as  it  wants  to  in  pass- 
ing on  the  items  in  this  bffl.  It  wffl  be 
helpful  to  us  on  the  committee.  I 
think  every  member  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  some  con- 
tribution to  the  bffl. 

Mr.  President  the  bffl  under  consid- 
eration. HJl.  3069.  is  a  so-called  catch- 
all appropriation  bffl.  That  catch-all 
term  means  that  it  provides  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  nearly  every  function  of 
Government,  either  for  a  general  pro- 
gram supplement  or  for  increased  pay 
costs.  The  bffl  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee  carries  over 
$15,650  mifflon  in  new  budget— obliga- 
tion—authority,  an  increase  of  over 
$651  mffllon  over  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  committee.  This  is 
about  $10.8  bifflon  more  than  the 
House-passed  bffl  However,  the  House 


did  not  consider  many  large  budget  es- 
timates that  we  cwMidered  whldi 
amount  to  about  the  same  as  the  in- 


Additionally.  Mr.  President  other 
totals  carried  in  the  Mil  affecting  ap- 
propriations indude  $407  million  in 
V>pro]^riations  to  liquidate  contract 
authority;  $111.6  mffliim  in  increases 
in  n»yiit^Mnin«;  $150  millltm  in  increases 
in  limitations  on  borrowing  authori- 
ties; $398  miffl<m  in  loan  guarantees; 
$321  million  in  changes  in  limitatinns 
on  direct  loans;  and  $5  billion  in  limi- 
tations on  guaranteed  loans;  among 
other  general  provisions  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  affecting  Govern- 
ment financing  and  fiscal  authority. 

Mr.  President  I  wffl  not  undertake 
to  elaborate  or  itemize  all  of  the  vari- 
ous items  or  changes  in  the  bffl  made 
by  the  committee.  Instead.  I  wffl  Just 
summarize  or  highlight  a  few  of  the 
major  items  and  point  out  why  we 
have  these  large  increases  that  make 
up  for  the  differences  between  the 
committee  bffl  as  reported  here  and 
the  bffl  as  paned  by  the  House. 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  a 
large  part  and  dollar  amount  of  the 
bffl  is  for  items  considered  to  be  rela- 
tively mandsptory  under  existing  law. 
These  amoxmts  are  for  entitiement- 
type  programs  such  as  $1,189,484,000 
for  the  food  stamp  program;  $615  mil- 
lion for  the  unemployment  tnist  fund; 
$342  mifflon  for  the  dvil  service  retire- 
ment and  disabfflty  fund;  $186  mifflon 
for  the  bladt  lung  disabfflty  tnist 
fund;  and  $791.6  mifflon  for  increased 
pay  costs  carried  under  UUe  n  of  the 
bffl. 

Other  large  items  and  differences 
are  in  Utle  I  under  general  program 
supplementals  indude  $300  mifflon  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
water  and  sewer  fadlities  uid  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants:  $152 
mifflon  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's business  loan  and  invest- 
ment fund,  and  $464.7  mifflon.  slightly 
less  than  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplementals.  This 
is  principally  $453.6  mifflon  for  the 
Pershing  II  missile  procurement. 

Mr.  President,  the  single  largest 
item  and  major  money  difference  in 
the  bffl  is  the  committee's  indusion  of 
the  President's  budget  request  for  $8.5 
bifflon  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Also,  the  committee  included 
the  amount  of  $322  mifflon  for  the 
economic  support  fund,  a  reduction  of 
$32  mifflon  below  the  President's  re- 
quest For  mffltary  assistance.  $155 
mifflon  is  recommended,  a  reduction  of 
$32  mifflon  below  the  budget  estimate 
submitted  by  the  President.  The  com- 
mittee has  included  $263.4  mifflon  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  con- 
struction of  VA  hospitals.  Another 
major  change,  Mr.  President  is  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1.3  bifflon  for  pay- 
ments to  the  social  security  trust  fund 
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In  aeeordBDce  with  Uie  Prarident'i 
budiet  requMt  This  large  amount  is 
to  cover  the  uncaihed  Treasury  cbedEs 
over  the  lait  SO  year*  and  carries  out 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Sodal  Se- 
curity Reform  Act  authorlntlon. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Just  a  brief 
summary  of  the  major  items  in  the 
bOL  It  to  a  large,  complex,  and  difficult 
bmtoa 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  monbershlp. 
We  had  a  long  and  careful  markup 
meeting  on  thto  bfll  with  outstanding 
attendanfie  and  good  debate.  It  to  a 
larger  amount  than  some  would  have 
provided  and  less  than  others  would 
have  pro>vlded.  but  it  does  represent 
the  committee's  consensus.  I  urge  the 
Senate's  careful  consideration  of  the 
committee's  reocnnmendations  and  I 
hope  that  any  amendmmts  to  be  of- 
fered will  be  bcou^t  to  our  attention 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  fran  MississippL  I 
am  aHnkys  delighted  to  work  with  him 
and  the  very  able  staff  of  thto  ccHnmit- 
teeaswell. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  series  of  pro- 
cedural actions  to  take  to  get  the  bill 
before  us  in  the  proper  form  for 
amoidment.  Thto  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  in  accordance  with  section  904  of 
the  Budget  Act  to  waive  section  311  of 
that  act  with  respect  to  the  pending 
measure.  HJL  3069.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  any 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFEEUD.  Mr.  president.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  going  to  move  to  a  request  relat- 
ing to  the  ctxnmittee  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
CMnmittee  amendments  to  HJl.  3069 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
with  the  exception  of  the  committee 
amendments  on  page  6.  lines  14-17— 
and  thto  to  basically  a  procedural 
amendment  which  will  have  to  be  set 
aside— (m  page  14.  lines  1-9.  which  to 
the  B-1  bomber,  and  on  page  63.  line 
33  through  line  2  on  page  64.  which  to 
the  coal  leasing  provision. 

These  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  requested  by  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  invited  Members  to 
include  any  exceptions  they  wanted  to 
make  and  thto  to  the  list 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectfcm? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire  what 
the  request  was.  Mr.  President? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  request  was  as 
stated,  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc  with  the  exception  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments  on  page  6.  lines  14-17. 
which  to  a  procedural  amendment  used 
to  set  aside  each  time  because  we  are 
not  adopting  all  amendments  en  bloc: 
on  page  14.  lines  1-9.  the  B-1  bomber 
provision,  and  on  page  63.  line  22 
through  line  2  on  page  64.  which  to  the 
coal  leasing  amendment.  Those  are 
the  ones  which  Members  have  asked 
to  be  excepted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Those  are  exceptefl? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Excepted  from  the 
committee  amendments  being  adopted 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  pace  2.  itrike  line  14.  through  and  in- 
diKUns  line  31; 

On  page  3.  line  4.  after  the  nun.  Insert 
"and  for  Insured  real  estate  loans. 
$100,000,000": 

On  pace  3.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  foUow- 
Inr 

BtmAL  DKVKLOnfKm  nrauKAifcx  rUHD 

For  additional  water  and  sewer  facility 
loans  to  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and 
insured,  under  this  fund  In  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7  X3&C. 
loss  and  M  Stat  Ml-OM,  $335,000,000. 

BinUL  WAXn  ABB  WASTE  DISPOSAL  OSAim 

For  additional  giants  pursuant  to  sections 
306(a)(3)  and  304(aX«)  of  the  Consolidated 
Fum  and  Rural  Development  Act  as 
amended  (7  D.ac.  1036).  $75,000,000.  to 
remain  available  imtil  expended,  pursuant 
to  sectitm  300(d)  of  the  above  Act. 

On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  "$1,038,484,000", 
and  insert  "$1,180,484,000": 

On  page  4.  line  4,  strike  "$160,000,000". 
and  insert  "$151,000,000": 

On  page  4.  strike  line  33.  through  and  In- 
cluding "other"  on  line  35,  and  insert 
'$17,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  rehabili- 
tation or*: 

On  page  5,  after  line  3.  insert  the  follow- 
Inr 

OmCS  OP  IlRBUIATIOHAL  COOPIBATIOII  AMD 

DSVKLOPIfOIT 

SALASnS  AMD  KXRHSB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  International  Co- 
operation and  Development",  to  provide  for 
the  Caribbean  Basin  IniUative,  $500,000. 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  "$1,000,000",  and 
Insert  the  following: 

$5,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended, to  become  available  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  unanticipated 
costs  of  emergency  activities  not  provided 
for  in  budget  estimates. 

STAimASD  LSVBL  USSK  CHASBBS 
(TBAinPBB  OP  PUIIDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  of 
standard  level  user  charges  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  $500,000.  which  shaU 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Salaries  and 


tural  optloaa  development  and  automated 


On  iiage  7.  strike  line  1.  throogb  and  iii- 
cludiiig  ^^"«*  6: 

On  page  7.  line  ».  strike  "$96,700,000".  and 
insert  "$48J7S.000": 

On  page  7.  line  10.  after  "expended". 
Insert  the  f  oUowing": 

of  which  $30,000,000  shall  be  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fund  for  tbe  residents  of 
the  PribOof  Islands:  Provided.  That  such 
sum  shall  be  avaUable  only  upon  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  autboriBtng  Irglalatinn: 
Provided  ftirther.  That  no  additional  Feder- 
al funds  ShaU  be  made  avaUable  for  this 
purpose. 

On  page  7.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  foUow- 

RELAIXD  AOENCISS 
Small  Busmsss  AmnmsnATioii 

BUSimSS  LOAM  Am  UVUIMUIT  PUIIO 

For  addltloniri  capital  for  the  "Bustneas 
loan  and  Investment  fund",  authortaed  by 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  as  amended, 
$153,000,000.  to  remain  avaUable  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 


twenty  of  which  thirteen  hundred  are  for 

replacement  only)  passenger  motor  vefaldea. 

iMMnaunoii  axd  NAxoiauiATiasi  I 


ComioDiTT  FoTuaa  TBAomo  Couossioii 
For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
expenses  for  the  "Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission",  $965,000.  for  Investiga- 
tions, registration.  Utigation  travel,  agricul- 


<>- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

OBUBBAL  ADMnnSTBATIOM 


woBxnra  CAPITAL  ran 
For    additional     requirements    of    the 
•Working  capital  fund",  $900,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  current  operating  income. 

LaoAL  Acnvmss 


ACnVRIBS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  General  Legal  Activities", 
$5,311,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,800,000 
for  asbestos  tttlgation  support  contracts 
ShaU  remain  available  untU  September  SO, 
1984. 


QtJBtM  AMD  KXPBf SBS,  UmTXD  STATBS 
ATTOBMBn  AXD  HABSBALS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  United  States  Attorneys  and 
Marshals",  $5,993,000. 


STTPPOBT  OP  OTdTBD  STATl 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Support  of 
United  States  Prisoners".  $1,500,000. 


SALABiBS  AMD  EXPrnmBS.  oomrmiTT 

■KLATIOITS  SBBVICB 

Funds  advanced  to  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Community  Relations  Service"  shaU 
be  made  available  untU  expended  to  make 
payments  In  advance  for  grants,  contracts, 
and  reimbursable  agreements  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  under  sectioo  501(c)  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Asststanoe  Act  of  1900. 
Public  Law  96-433.  for  the  processing,  care, 
maintenance,  security,  transportation  and 
reception  and  placement  In  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 

ImBBAOBiicT  Law  Empobi 


OBOAHIZBD  CBIMX  DBOQ  BHPOB 

Of  funds  available  under  the  above  head- 
ing. $9,619,000,  for  undercover  operatims. 
and  $14,000,000  for  purchase  of  automated 
data  processing  and  telecommunications 
cQulpmoit  ShaU  remain  avaUable  untU  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984. 

Fkdbbal  Bubbau  op  ImnsnoATioM 

SALABIBS  AMD  KXraraX^^ 

For  an  additional  amount  lot  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000:  Provided.  That 
during  fiscal  year  1983  there  is  authtHrlsed 
to  be  purchased  for  police-type  use  (not  to 
exceed    one    thousand   six    hundred   and 


Of  funds  avattaUe  under  this 
$37.177.00a  tot  woik  under  aecttao  501(c)  of 
the  Refugee  Bducatkm  Aaaistanoe  Act  ShaU 
remain  available  until  expended. 
.PsnoaiSTSRii 


for 


"Salaries 
System". 


For  an  additional  amount 
and    expenses.    Federal 
$3,734,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AmoiasTBATioii  OP  Vtexnai  Appaibs 

SALABISS  AMD  BXP1SBS 

Vm  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expensee".  $7,966,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able untU  September  10. 1064. 
aoquisriOm.  opnATirai.  abd  MAonsMAiiat  op 

BUIUDIINS  ABBOAD 

¥m  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion, opeiatlon.  and  maintenance  of  buOd- 
Ings  abro«d",  $38,256,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
aUe  untU  expended. 

On  page  10,  Une  33.  strike  "and",  through 
and  lnr^"<<"c  line  34.  and  insert  "to  remain 
avallaUe  ilntU  expended": 

On  page  11,  after  Une  1.  Insert  the  follow- 
inr 

AXMS  COMTKOL  AMD  DlSABHAlIBMT  AOBHCT 

Ftor  an  addiUonal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $564,000. 

On  page  11,  line  8.  after  the  sum.  Insert 
"and  in  addiUon  $4,900,000  In  gains  in  for- 
eign currency": 

On  page  11,  Une  33.  strike  ",  and", 
through  and  including  line  34.  and  insert  a 
I>eriod: 

On  page  13,  Une  3.  strike  "$10,800,000", 
and  Insert  "$11,833,000": 

On  page  13,  Une  31,  strike  "$6,190,000". 
and  Insert  "$1,190,000": 

On  page  13,  after  Une  34.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Obligations  Incurred  or  to  be  incurred 
hereafter  for  termination  llabUlty  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  TAKZ  and  T-5  programs, 
for  which  the  Navy  has  already  entered  into 
agreemenlts  to  charter  (Including  conversian 
or  construction  related  to  such  agreements 
or  charters)  shaU.  so  long  as  tbe  Govern- 
ment reESalns  liable  for  termination  costs, 
be  ctmsidlued  as  obligations  in  the  current 
OperaUoB  and  Maintenance.  Navy.  api»o- 
priaUon  account  to  be  bdd  in  reserve  in  the 
event  such  teimlnatkm  UataOtty  Is  Incurred, 
for  the  purposes  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code.  In  fen  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  outstanding  gross  temination  llabOtty. 

On  page  14.  Une  13.  after  "1965".  Insert 
tbefoUoWing: 

ProvUed.  That  funds  available  under  this 
headtng  to  Public  Law  97-377  may  be  used 
for  the  purdiase  of  six  vehicles  for  physical 
security  of  oveneas  posoonel.  notwith- 
standing price  limitations  applicable  to  pas- 
senger vtfilcles.  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  vehicle. 

RBSSABCH.  DBVBLOmSIIT.  TBSr  AMD 

EVALOAXnW 

BB8KABCH.  DSVSUmiBR.  TOT  AMD 

BVALUATIOM.  MAVT 

'  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
development  test  and  evaluation.  Navy". 
$1,500.00$.  to  remain  available  for  obUgar 
tfam  until  September  30. 1664. 

On  page  15.  Une  1.  strike  "AOMonsxRA- 
nvB".  sn6  Insert  "obobuu."; 

On  page  15.  strike  Une  20.  through  and  In- 
duding  page  16.  Une  3; 


On  page  16.  after  Une  9.  Insert  the  f<dlow- 
tng: 

No  fundi  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  the  current  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  to  enter  Into  any.contrsct  with  a 
term  of  three  years  or  mme.  Inclusive  of  any 
option  for  contract  extension  or  renewal. 
for  any  vessels,  aircraft  or  vehicles,  through 
a  lease,  charter,  or  similar  agreement  that 
Imposes  an  estimated  termination  liablltty 
(exduding  the  estimated  value  of  the  leased 
item  at  the  time  of  teimlnati<m)  on  the 
Government  exceeding  SO  percent  of  the 
original  purchase  value  of  the  vessel,  air- 
craft or  vehicle  involved  for  which  the  Con- 
giees  has  not  specif  icaUy  provided  authority 
in  an  appropriation  Act  for  the  obligation  of 
10  percent  of  such  termination  liabiUty. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  formu- 
late or  carry  out  any  requirement  that  in 
otdo-  to  be  eligible  to  bid  on  a  Department 
of  Defense  contract  for  the  smwly  of  com- 
modal  products  or  services,  an  individual 
at  firm  that  is  a  smaU  business  concern  (as 
defined  in  section  3  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act)  must  (1)  be  in  the  business  of  selling  to 
the  general  pubUc  the  products  or  services 
for  which  bids  are  being  soUdted  and  main- 
tain a  ready  supply  of  such  products  or  serv- 
ices tot  sale  to  the  general  pubUc.  or  (2) 
submit  a  bid  sample  of  the  products  or  serv- 
ices as  a  precondition  to  submitting  a  bid  on 
the  contract. 

The  amount  that  may  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  section  733  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  1983,  is  hereby 
increased  to  $1,700,000,000. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in  any 
way  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale,  lease, 
rental,  or  excnsing  of  any  portion  of  land 
currently  identified  as  Fort  DeRussy,  Hono- 
lulu. HawalL 

On  page  18,  strike  line  3.  through  and  in- 
duding  page  24,  line  23.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SectiCHi  107  of  PubUc  Law  97-88  pertain- 
ing to  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  of  the  nii- 
nols  Waterway  in  the  interest  of  navigation 
Indudes  the  Control  Structure  and  Lock  in 
the  Chicago  River,  and  other  faculties  as 
are  necessary  to  sustain  through  navigation 
from  Chicago  Harbor  on  Lake  Michigan  to 
LodQwrt  on  the  Des  Plalnes  River. 

Not  to  exceed  $500,000  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  channel  clearing  of  Bayou  Rigolette  as 
determined  advisable  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  project  Aloha-Rlgolette  Area. 
Grant  and  Rapides  Parish,  Louisiana,  au- 
thorised by  the  Flood  C:ontrol  Act  approved 
August  18. 1941. 

The  WallisviUe  Reservoir,  Texas,  project, 
authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1963  (PubUc  Law  87-874),  is 
hereby  modified  with  respect  to  its  physical 
elemoits  and  planned  operation  as  recom- 
mended in  the  WallisviUe  Lake,  Texas,  Pos^ 
Authortaatlon  Change  Report  July  1981,  as 
supplemented.  July  1983.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  modifications,  provisions  of  the 
Contract  fm-  Water  Sfanage,  Salinity  Con- 
trol, and  RecieaUon  in  WalUsviUe  Reservoir 
(Contract  Numbered  DACW64-67-C-0108 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  2  Feb- 
ruary 1968)  between  the  United  Stotes  Gov- 
ernment and  the  dty  of  Houston,  the  Trini- 
ty River  Authority  of  Texas,  and  the  Cham- 
bers-Uberty  Counties  Navigation  District, 
yhaii  govon  non-Federal  participation:  Prxh 
vUed,  That  total  project  cost  as  dted  in  said 
contract  shaU  be  imderstood  to  consist  of 
(1)  costs,  exdusive  of  land  costs,  actually  in- 


curred by  the  United  States  in  eonnectlnn 
with  constnictian  of  elements  eorrently  in 
place  and  to  be  used  In  the  modified  pisn. 
iiwimWng  tnterest  during  cooatructlcn:  (3) 
the  actual  cost  of  lands  used  in  the  modUled 
plan:  and  (3)  completion  costs  of  the  modi- 
fied plan.  InrliHW*^  intoeat  during  con- 
struction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prqwre  and  submit  to 
C^ongress  a  feasiblUty  report  on  the  water 
resource  needs  in  the  vldnity  of  the  Homo- 
chitto  and  Buffalo  Rivers.  Saint  Catherine 
and  Coles  Creeks.  Bayou  Pierre,  and  othCT 
mator  tributaries  draining  into  the  Miasis- 
sippi  River  between  Bayou  Pierre  and  the 
Buffalo  River.  MiMiii«i|ipi,  to  recommend  re- 
medial measures  for  flood  omtiol.  bank  star 
biUzation  sedimentation,  and  related  pur- 
poses. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorised, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
to  widen,  as  necessary  for  safe  passage,  the 
navigati<m  opoilng  of  ftanklin  Ferry 
Bridge,  Jefferson  County,  Alabama.  The 
work  herein  authorized  shaU  be  accom- 
plished at  Federal  expense:  ^however,  no 
construction  to  widen  the  navigation  opoi- 
ing  ShaU  bc«ln  nor  contract  for  alteration  of 
the  bridge  may  be  awarded  untU  the  owner 
sbaU  agree  that  upon  completion  of  the  al- 
teration to  thereafter  operate  and  maintain 
tbe  Franklin  Ferry  Briitoe  as  altered.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000.  which  indudes 
$1,000,000  previously  appropriated,  to  carry 
out  this  sectitm.  Amounts  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shaU  be  avaUable  until  tJEpmOgA. 
The  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth. 
Oregon  and  Washington,  project  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July'5. 1884. 
as  amended,  is  modified  to  provide  for  deQ>- 
ening  of  the  northernmost  3,000  feet  of  the 
channel  cross  section  to  55  feet  at  Federal 
expense:  Provided,  That  $5,300,000  of  "Con- 
struction, general"  funds  shaU  be  made 
available  to  undertake  this  project  modiflcar 
tion. 

The  Ventura  Marina  project  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1968  (PubUc  Law  90-483).  as  modified,  is 
hereby  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  throu^  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  reimburse  the  Ventura  Port 
District  from  avaUable  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, General,  funds  for  work  performed 
by  the  Port  just  prior  to  February  35,  1083. 
in  the  area  normally  maintained  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  None  of  the  fuiKls  ap- 
propriated in  this  or  any  future  Act  for  the 
Ventura  Marina,  California,  project  may  be 
used  to  reimbtuse  local  interests  for  any 
work  performed  unless  such  work  has  the 
prior  approval  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  aetbig 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  directed 
to  reimburse  to  local  and  State  interests 
those  sums  of  monies  (in  total  not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000)  expended  by  them  in  construc- 
tion of  nat  River  Channel  Improvemmts  to 
the  extent  that  such  construction  is  Incw- 
porated  Into  the  Bayou  Bodeau  and  Tribu- 
taries project  authorized  by  PubUc  Iaw  89- 
398,  Improved  October  37. 1965. 

Section  164  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1976  (PubUc  Iaw  94-687)  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  PubUc  Law  97-140, 
Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  after  the 
first  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  shaU 
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at  ttM  Wiibk«tan  fltato  Ronto  l» 
I  of  meh  teMi*  to  aiztoaoUi  Avenue 
In  ^  dty  of  CterkstOB.  Aaottn  County, 


(1)  In  tho  iMt  Hntcnee.  by  itrlklDC  out 
■nd  »»«f— *«««f  In  Ueu  thereitf 

for  udiltaet  and 


be  awMded  In  aeeardonee  witli 

tbe  IX  of  the  PBdenl  Property  and  Adnln- 
I  Act  of  IM*  (40  VAC.  Ml 


etaeq.) 

aeetkin  1114  of  tttle  IS.  United  Statea 
Oode^  la  t-— «*■'«  by  Inaertint  "any  drfllan 
oOklal  or  eaaplayee  of  the  Aimy  Corpa  of 
to  iteifonn  taiTeatlsa- 
,  law  or  regulatory  enf Moe- 
or  fleld-lefcl  real  Mtate 
after    "National 

MOtwtthatandliw  nbaeetlan  SMKa)  of 
title  S.  Dntted  Statee  Code  (W  Stat.  5M),  as 
^wnmn^mA,  the  untfOTiB  allowanco  for  unl- 
fomed  cMUan  emi^oyeea  of  the  United 
Statea  Amy  Corpa  of  Bngineeri  may  be  up 
to  9400  annually. 

The  United  States  Army  Chief  of  End- 
neers  may  aocept  the  aervlees  of  votunteers 
and  provide  for  their  Incidental  ezpenaes  to 
cany  out  any  aettvtty  of  the  Army  Corpa  of 
WMtfJMtmmrm  euept  poUcy  maklns  or  law  or 
reculatory  enforeement.  aaeb  volunteers 
aliall  not  be  emptoyees  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  except  for  the  purposes  of  (1) 
diaptcr  171  of  tttle  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relatinc  to  tort  datans.  and  (2)  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
rdattnc  to  conpaaaatlon  for  work  injuries. 

The  proiect  for  navlcatlcn  at  Moriches 
and  ShhiiMWH*  Inlets.  New  York,  author- 
iHd  in  aectian  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1960  (PubUe  Uiw  80-045).  and  the 
items  of  local  oooperatlOD  pertaining  there- 
to, are  hereby  modified  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  tlirough  the  Clilef  of  BngineeTB.  to 
provide  for  the  oonstruction  of  the  Navlgar 
tlon  feature  independent  of  other  features. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  River  snd  Harbor 
Act  of  1968.  Public  Law  88-600.  as  amended 
by  section  aos  of  the  River  and  Harbcff  Act 
of  1968.  Public  Law  89-398.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Englneeis.  is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  design  and  ouiBtruct 
and  undertake  infaiiiitw  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  level  of  protection  as  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers determines  necessary  to  prevent  re- 
eurrtaig  flood  damages  along  the  Pearl  River 
In  the  vldnity  of  JaiAaon.  IClmlssippi.  sub- 
T*n"***"T  In  accordance  with  preliminary 
plan  developed  by  the  Mobile  District  Engi- 
neers, at  a  currently  estimated  cost  of 
$96,800,000  Induding  $3,300,000  made  avaU- 
alde  In  this  appropriation  for  advanced  aagl- 
neeriiw  and  design.  Expenditures  by  the 
Peart  River  Basin  Development  District  in 
eonatmcting  improvements  at  the  Mississip- 
pi Hii^way  38  Bridge,  an  Integral  part  of 
the  plan  authorised  herein,  sliall  be  credited 
toward  the  local  share  of  the  project  costs. 
Prior  to  Implementation  of  the  work  au- 
thoilwd  herein.  non-Pederal  interests  must 
agree  to  provide  the  requirements  pre- 
aerfbed  In  section  >  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1996.  as  smcnded. 

The  Secretary  of  Army  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineen  Is  directed  to  start 
oonatructlan  of  the  Curator  lMk»  phase  of 
the  Snettlsham  hydroelectric  project  au- 


thostaed  by  the  1963  Flood  Control  Act 
funds  appropriated  to  flaeal  yean  1983  and 

19tS. 

On  page  31.  strike  line  13.  through  and  In- 
dodtng  page  34.  line  1  and  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorlMd  to  ewage  In  feasibility  studies  of 
the  following  proposals: 

(1)  Pilot  Butte  powerplant.  Riverton  unit, 
kwated  In  Fremont  County.  Wyoming: 

(3)  Northwest  Oklahoma  Water  Supply 
project,  kicated  In  Ctmarron.  Texaa,  Beaver, 
Harper.  Woods.  Blia.  Woodward,  and  Dewey 
Countlea.  Oklahoma; 

(3)  SHeta  River  Basin  project,  located  in 
Lincoln  and  Polk  Countlea.  Oregon; 

(4)  Water  conservation  and  efficient  use 
program.  All-American  canal  relocation 
project,  toeated  In  Imperial  County,  Califor- 
nia; and 

(5)  Olbaon  Dam  powerplant.  located  on 
the  Sun  River  In  Lewis  and  Clark  Counties, 
Montana. 

The  Interest  rate  used  for  computing  In- 
terest dining  construction,  and  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  iMlance  of  the  Interest-bearing 
reimbursable  costs  of  the  WEB  pipeline 
project  shall  be  no  more  than  5  percent  per 
year. 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
one  aircraft 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  under 
the  general  investigations  authority,  engage 
In  a  Joint,  State-led  study  with  the  State  of 
Nelwaaka  of  cost  effective  alternatives  to 
the  Norden  Dam.  O'Neill  unit  of  the  Ptek- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  program.  Ne- 
braska; and  shall  uso  available  funds  to  ini- 
tiate such  study.  No  funds  shall  be  expend- 
ed for  any  construction  activity  for  the 
Norden  Dam,  O'Neill  unit  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  study. 

On  page  3S,  line  23.  strike  "$30,000,000". 
and  Insert  "$15,000,000": 

On  page  36,  line  3.  strike  "$2,988,000".  and 
Insert  "$3,988,000"; 

On  page  36,  line  5,  strike  "$500,000".  and 
insert  "$1,000,000"; 

On  page  36,  after  line  35,  insert  the  fol- 

lowinr- 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act,  or  by  any  other  Act,  or  by  any  other 
provision  of  law,  siiall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  restarting  the  L-Reactor  oper- 
ations of  the  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken, 
South  Carolina,  untU  such  time  as  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  prepares  and  completes 
an  envircHunental  impact  statement  pursu- 
ant to  section  103(2)c  of  the  NaUonal  Envl- 
roiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  For  purposes 
of  tills  paragraph  the  term  "restarting" 
shall  mean  any  activity  related  to  the  test- 
ing or  operation  of  said  L-Reactor  that 
would  result  in  the  transportation  of  or 
emission  of  any  radioactive  wastes,  ef- 
fluents, gaases,  or  other  radioactive  materi- 
als, including,  but  not  limited  to: 

(A)  any  actual  testing  of  the  water  intake, 
cooling,  and  discharge  systems  for  said  reac- 
tor, and 

(B)  any  fuel  loading  operations  for  said  re- 
actor. 

Consistent  with  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Poli^  Act  of  1969,  and  In  consultation 
with  State  offidala  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  and  with  the  public,  the  prepara- 
tion and  completion  of  the  envinmmental 
Impact  statement  called  for  in  this  parar 
graph  may  be  expedited  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  may  reduce  the  public  comm«it 
polods,  except  tliat  the  public  comment  pe- 
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ithanforty- 


rtods  ahaU  not  be  reduced  to  ] 
fivedaya. 

Ob  paae  38.  Une  9.  strike  "$948,090,000". 
and  inert  "8188.000.600^ 

On  page  38.  after  line  11.  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Imauuxtamai.  Moanunr  Fnm 
nKusai  ni  uaiiau  axans  qooca 
For  an  Increaae  In  the  United  atatca  quota 
in  the  International  Monetaiy  Fund,  the 
dollar  equhralent  of  8J1OJ0O.O0O  Spedal 
Drawings  Rights,  to  remain  available  untfl 
expended:  ProviUi,  That  aueh  funds  may 
be  made  available  for  oWigatlnn  only  upon 
enactment  of  authorising  legislalVin 

For  an  increase  in  loans  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  under  the  General 
Arrangements  to  Borrow,  the  dtdlar  equtv»- 
lent  of  4J80.000,000  Special  Drawing  Rights 
leas  $3,000,000,000  prevkraaly  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  October  33.  1963  (Public  Law 
87-871  76  Stat.  1163).  puiaoant  to  the  au- 
thortaation  contained  In  sectkm  17  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Prxmided,  That  such  funds 
may  be  made  available  for  obligation  only 
upon  enactment  of  authortelng  legislatinn' 
Provided  fkrther.  That  offkdal  United 
Statea  Government  debt  reediedulings  of 
debtM'  countries  shall  l>e  submitted  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

On  page  39.  strike  "for",  through  and  in- 
cluding the  sum  on  line  12.  and  Insert  the 
followlnr  $17,686,000,  of  whk^  $16,000,000 
Is  available  only  for  payment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development, 
and  $1,686,000  is  available  only  for  payment 
to  the  Expanded  Program  on  Immunlatlon 
Revolving  Fund  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  OrganhatlotL 

On  page  39.  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

AoucuLTuax,  RuKAL  DKviLoniiirr,  Am 
NoTainoii 

For  an  additiocua  amount  for  "Agrieul- 
ture,  rural  development,  and  nutrition.  De- 
velopment Assistance",  $5,000,000:  Provided; 
That  these  funds  are  available  only  for 
Bellse. 

On  page  40.  line  6,  strike  "CosU  Rica", 
tlirough  and  including  the  sum  on  Une  12. 
and  inaert  the  followlnr  the  "Economic 
Support  Fund",  $322,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  March  31.  1084:  Provided. 
Tiiat  of  this  amount  $150,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  to  Lebanon. 

On  page  40,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
OvxKsxAS  Phivatx  iMvxsmxvr  Cobtokatior 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration is  authorised  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures wlttiin  the  limits  of  funds  available  to 
it  and  in  accordance  with  law  (including  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses),  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitm«its  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Con^l  Act  (31  VS.C.  9104),  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

During  fiscal  year  1983  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  amount  of  direct  loans  from 
the  Direct  Investmoit  Fund  sliall  not 
exceed  $15,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1983,  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
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On  page  81.  strike  line  8.  thraui^  and  In- 
dudliwlin«16; 

On  page  41.  line  30.  atrlke  "Thailand", 
thnwvli  aad  Inchidlng  the  aeoond  sum  on 
Une  83.  aftd  Inaert  "MUttary  AasistaBoe'. 
816B.680JXI0"; 

On  page  42.  strike  Une  S.  through  and  In- 
eludtaig  Une  11.  and  tamrt  the  following: 
"MreigB  Military  Credit  Sata".  for  oommlt- 
ments  to  toarantee  hiona,  9898.600.000  of 
oonthigent  UabiUty  for  loan  prlndpal:   Pro- 
oMedL  That  of  this  sum  $1004MW.000  shall 
be  avaUabla  only  for  — '-**~—  to  Lebanon. 
On  page  82.  strike  Unea  19  and  90; 
On  page  43.  Une  18.  after  "17r.  taisert  the 
foUowIng:  ProoMeA  That  notwithstandtaig 
the  above  the  Department  ahaU  carry  out 
the  budget  program  In  aeeordanoe  with  the 
following    under    thla    heading:    (A)    toe 
tmdget  proaram  set  forth  In  the  that  proviso 
under  the  headtaig  Annual  OontrflmtloaB  for 
Ht^t^»^  Hw»Tfng  (Disapproval  of  DefemI) 
in  PubUc  Law  98-8  (97  Stat.  13.  16.  17)  Is 
hereby  aiamded  to  provide  for  aaslstanoe 
under  secilon  5  of  the  molted  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  UJS.C. 
1437c),  for  additional  aectkn  8  houataig  of 
up  to  six  thousand  units  under  loan  man- 
agement, up  to  seven  thousand  units  under 
property  dlsposiUon.  uad  up  to  nine  hun- 
dred new  Or  substantial  rahablUtatlon  units 
to  be  made  avaUable  to  aatiaf  y  an  existing 
consent  decree.  setUement  agreement,  and 
setaside  parsuant  to  court  order,  respective- 
ly. In  Utlggtion  In  whidi  the  Department  of 
Housing  snd  Urban  Devdopment  Is  a  party; 
for  up  to  one  hundred  additional  pubUc 
housing  igiits  im  conversions  bom  assist- 
ance under  section  33  of  such  Act  as  it  exist- 
ed Immediately  before  enactment  of  PuUic 
Law  93-383  (88  Stat  683);  and  for  amend- 
ments. $34,500,000  of  contract  authority  and 
$345,000,000  of  budget  authority  for  exist- 
ing units;  KB)  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Is  authorised  to  de- 
viate froita  the  valuea  aet  forth  in  such 
budget  pmgram  and  to  adjust  such  values, 
other  tbah  the  totals  of  oootnct  authority 
and  budget  authority  set  forth  tai  PubUc 
Law  98-8  (97  Stat  13,  17),  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  foregoing  amendment; 
and  (C)  that  notwithstandtaig  the  Umitation 
on  the  uae  of  recaptured  budget  authority 
in  the  third  proviso  under  this  heading  tai 
PubUc  Law  97-377  (96  Stat  1830,  1907),  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  have  the  authority  to  use  such 
recaptured  budget  authority  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  i»ovlde  the  additional  section  8 
units  under  loan  management  and  the  addi- 
tional public  housing  units  reflected  by  the 
foregoing  amendment 

On  pa0e  46,  Une  28.  after  "readnded". 
Insert  the  foUowlnr  ":  PfxmUed  furOier. 
That  notwithrtandlng  any  other  proviskm 
of  law  tile  90  per  centum  Umltatkm  con- 
tained in  the  third  proviso  shaQ  be  Imple- 
moited  Ob  Ostober  1.  1983  and  remain  In 
effect  thereafter. 

On  page  47.  strike  Une  4.  through  and  in- 
dudlngllhe9; 

On  pa»  47,  Une  18.  aftCT  "1984",  Inaert 
the  following:  Provided,  That  funds  hereto- 
fore provided  under  this  heading  in  PubUc 
Law  97-8t3  shall  remain  available  tar  obU- 
gation  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September 
30. 1984.  gnd  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  flaeal  year  1964  requirements  tai  aoond- 
anoe  with  section  9(a).  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 9(d)  of  the  United  Statea  Houstaig  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended. 
On  page  47.  Une  84.  taiaert  the  followtair 


Tar  an  f'MM«««»i 


■Doano  AimuiuiBATioa  rum 

amount  tor  commit- 
to  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the 
of  the  Nattonal  Housing  Act,  as 
$8,000,000,000. 
Cta  page  48.  strike  Une  5.  through  and  in- 
duding  page  49.  Une  7; 

On  page  49,  Une  11,  strike  "$6,800,000", 
and  taiaert '$11,138,000"; 

On  page  49,  after  line  17,  taisert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CamuMB  ImoiMATioR  Cmna 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law.  there  Is  tiereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  ttie  United  States  a  Consumer 
Information  Center  Fund.  Goieral  Services 
Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating Federal  Government  consimwtr  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  for  othor  related 
purpooea.  There  shaU  be  deposited  taito  the 
fund  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  subsequent 
fiscal  yearK  (A)  Aimual  amwopriatlons  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  treasury  for  Con- 
sumer Information   C«iter  activities;   (B) 
User  fees  from  the  public;  (C)  Reimliurse- 
ments  from  other  Federal  agencies  for  costs 
of  distributiiw  their  publications;  and  (D) 
Any  other  income  incident  to  Consumer  In- 
formation Center  activities.  Moneys  deposit- 
ed into  the  fund  shaU  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  Consumer  Information  Center 
activities  in  such  aggregate  amounts  as  are 
specified  in  annual  aproprlatlons  Acts.  Any 
unobligated  balances  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  "h*"  ronaln  in  the  fund  and  shaU  lie 
available  for  authorization  In  appropriation 
Acts  for  subsequent  fiscal  years.  This  fund 
shall  assume  aU  the  liabiUties.  obligations, 
and  commitments  of  the  said  Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Consumer  Inf  imnaUon  Center  ac- 
count The  revenues  and  ooUections  deposit- 
ed Into  the  fund  shall  lie  available  for  neces- 
sary  expenses   of   Consumer   Information 
Center  activities  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$6,797,000  during  fiscal  year  1983:  Provided, 
That  revenues  and  coUections  accruing  to 
this  fund  during  fiscal  year  1983  in  excess  of 
$6,797,000  BhaU  remain  in  the  fund  and 
shaU    not    be    available    for    expenditure 
except  as  authorized  in  v>propriation  Acts. 
On  page  51,  after  line  3,  taisert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

GEHKRAL  FHOVISIOHS 

Sicnoir  1.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  administration  of  the  foUowing  de- 
acribed  lands  is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  use  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Sitka  National  Cemeterr  That 
tract  of  unimproved  land  lying  easterly  of 
>TteMng  structures  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
lantte  described  in  PubUc  Land  Order  num- 
bered 1707  of  August  6,  1958,  provided  that 
the  actual  description  of  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Administration 
ShaU  lie  determined  by  a  survey  made  and 
apinoved  by  the  Secretray  of  the  Interior, 
after  consultation  with  ttie  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  actual  description  stiall  tie 
published  tai  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
Seeratary  of  the  Ii^terior  as  a  PubUc  Land 
Order. 

(b)  The  lands  described  tai  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are  a  portion  of  the  lands  re- 
served by  Executive  Order  numbered  8854 
of  August  16,  1941,  for  use  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  a  mag- 
netic and  selsmological  observatory  site. 
Subsequently,  a  portion  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  Executive  Order  numliered  8854 
was  transferred  by  PubUc  Land  Order  num- 
bered 1707  of  August  6. 1958,  to  the  Jurisdic- 
ticm  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  use  as  an  administrative  site 


tai  connectkHi  with  the  adrntailstratton  of 
the  Tongaas  Natkmal  Foreat  Lands  de- 
acribed  tai  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  seetlan  are 
hereby  ddeted  from  Executive  Order  num- 
bered 8884  and  PubUc  Land  numbered  1707. 
Sic  2.  (a)  Subject  to  vaUd  existtaig  righta 
and  the  movtakms  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section,  admtadlstimtian  of  the  follow- 
taig  described  puWc  lands  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
use  as  an  addition  to  the  Sitka  National 
Cemebur.  That  tract  of  land  lying  aouther- 
ly  of  existing  structures  which  is  a  portion 
Hif  the  lands  described  as  tract  numbered  2 
of  Presidential  Proclamation  2965  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1952.  provided  that  the  actual  de- 
scription of  the  lands  to  be  administered  l>y 
the  Vetwans  Administratlan  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  a  survey  made  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  actual  de- 
aaipOon  shaU  be  puldished  in  the  Federal 
Regtarter  as  a  Public  Land  Order. 

(b)  The  lands  described  tai  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are  a  portion  of  the  lands  de- 
scrilied  as  tract  numliered  2  wtiich  was  re- 
served by  Presidential  Prnrlamation  2965  on 
February  25.  1952.  as  an  adndnistrative  site 
for  the  Sitka  Natkmal  Monumoit  I«nds  de- 
scritied  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are 
hereby  deleted  from  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 2965. 

(c)  A  right-of-way  for  a  road  across  the 
lands  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  residence  located  on  the  lands 
described  tai  Section  3  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
provided  and  maintained  by  the  Vetoans 
Adminlstiration. 

(d)  In  the  event  tiiat  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  determines 
that  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are  no  longer 
needed  for  National  C:emetery  purposes, 
those  lands  no  longer  needed  shaU  be  re- 
turned to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  3.  Tract  numbered  2  of  Presidential 
Proclamation  2965  is  hereby  modified  to  in- 
clude the  foUowing  described  lands:  That 
tract  of  land  containing  the  existing  struc- 
tures which  is  aU  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  lands  described  as  tnct  numbered  2  of 
Presidential  Proclamation  3965  of  February 
25,  1952.  not  transferred  by  subsection  2(a) 
of  this  Act,  and  lands  lying  northerly  of  the 
existing  structures  to  the  souUieriy  bounda- 
ry line  of  Public  Land  Order  numbered 
1707,  provided  ttiat  the  actual  description  of 
these  lands  shaU  be  determined  by  a  survey 
made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  actual  descrUition  shaU  lie 
published  in  the  Fedoal  Register  as  a 
PubUc  Land  Order. 

On  page  54,  strike  line  4,  throu^  and  in- 
cluding line  6; 

On  page  54,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

PATMBHTS  ni  LIKD.OP  TAXIS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Ulw.  (1)  31  U.S.C.  6901(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(2)  'unit  of  general  local  government' 
means: 

(A)  a  county  (or  parish),  township,  lior- 
ough  existing  in  Alaska  on  Oetobw  30, 1976. 
or  dty  where  the  city  Is  taidependent  of  any 
other  unit  of  gennal  local  government 
that  (i)  is  within  the  daas  or  classes  of  such 
poUtical  subdivisiims  in  a  State  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  his  discretion, 
determtaies  to  be  the  prlndiial  provider  or 
providers  of  governmental  services  within 
the  State:  and  (U)  is  a  unit  of  gmeral  gov- 
ernment as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
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tte  IntMrtor  en  Uw  bMi>  of  the  nne  prtDd- 
piM  w  ware  und  on  January  1.  IMS.  by  the 
Secntary  a<  OomaMiee  (or  laneral  atatJatt- 
eal  Buraoaaa.  Hm  tana  'lovenmantal  aarr- 
_jdaa.  but  la  not  Uaitted  to.  thaw 
I  that  rdate  to  pubUe  aafety.  anvtran- 


(B)  tha  INatrtet  of  OolumUa: 

<C)  tha  Caaaaaomraalth  of  Puerto  Rico: 

(D)OaaBKanil 

<»  the  Yimn  Uaodi." 

(S)  Seetlan  mniMiA)  la  repealed. 

(9)  The  Utattad  Statae  ahaU  not  be  aubject 
to  any  eauae  of  aetkin  or  any  liaUllty  for 
diatrlbutloD  of  paymenta  made  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  IMS.  under  the  Act  of  October  SO. 
lyra  <M  atat.  SMS).  aa  amended,  or  recula- 
tlooa  puranant  thereta 

On  pace  5ft.  strike  line  13.  throucta  and  In- 
eludtaw  Une  It: 

On  pa«e  BS.  atrike  line  18.  tbrouch  and  in- 
dudlnc  Une  SO; 

On  pace  S6.  atrike  line  23,  through  and  In- 
dudlnc  Une  4  on  page  56.  and  tnaert  the  fol- 
knrtiw 

Of  the  funita  appropriated  under  thia 
head  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agendea  Appropriation  Act.  1M3 
(Pubhe  lAW  9T-S04)  and  propoaed  for  red- 
atan  aa  RSS-1*.  l6S.aM.000  la  hoeby  de- 
ferred and  shall  not  become  available  for 
obligation  until  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1M4:  Provided.  That 
$14.000.0M  ahaD  be  available  from  the 
m^Way  Truat  Fund  to  liquidate  contract 
authority  provided  under  section  lOMaXS) 
of  Public  Lav  M-SM  for  engineering  serv- 
icea.  roadway  and  bridge  acceas,  and  pUot 
tunnd  bore  work  for  the  Cumberland  Gap 
Tunnel,  aa  authoriaed  by  section  IM  of 
PubUc  lAW  M-n. 

On  page  St.  Une  33.  strike  "$30,000,000". 
and  taMert  ■'M4.0M.000": 

On  page  SO.  line  34.  strike  "3.000.000".  and 
inant  "SS.0M.0OO": 

On  page  57.' line  3.  after  "Virginia",  inaert 
the  foDowlnr  (SS.OM.OM).  and  Ash  Mead- 
ows. Nevada  ($5.0M.0OO):  and  of  which 
SejM.OM  is  hereby  transferred  to  "Land 
aeqnialtlan."  Ftarcat  Service  for  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area,  Idaho 
($4.0M.0M).  and  for  paymmt  to  Pocahontas 
and  Webater  Countlea.  West  Virginia 
($S.SM.0M): 

On  page  57.  line  10.  strike  ":  $4.3M.0OO". 
throu^  and  tnr^'««"g  "law"  on  line  18.  and 
liMert  ":  IS4.000.0M  is  for  Redwoods  NaUon- 
al  Park.  Oytfomla"; 

On  page  57.  Une  17,  strike  "$M8,000",  and 
inert  "$1  JM.00O": 

On  page  58.  after  line  3,  inaert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 
Omcs  or  Saartcm  Mnmra  RarajuuTioa  amd 


mm  aacLAMATioii  rtnm 
Pbr  an  addltianal  amount  for  "Abandoned 
Mine  Raetamatlon  Fund."  $54,730,000,  to 
remain  available  untfl  expended. 

On  page  58.  line  13.  strike  the  sum.  and 
iiaert  the  following:  $45,350,000:  Provided, 
That  $314M.0M  of  such  amount  shaU  be 
available  untO  expended  for  tranaf  er  to  the 
State  of  Alaaka  to  aaslat  in  the  baaic  oper- 
ation and  naalntenanoe  of  Bureau-owned 
schools  which  are  tranaferred  to  the  State. 
audi  aum  to  be  in  addlUon  to  asslstanre  oth- 
enrtse  available  under  the  Act  of  April  16. 
1M4  (48  Stat.  5M).  aa  amended  (25  VJB.C. 
453  et  aeo.).  or  any  other  Act  to  such  schools 
on  the  saaae  baala  aa  other  public  schools: 
Prottded  further.  That  after  June  30.  1M4. 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shaU  operate 


no  more  than  ten  day  ifhoffls  in 
Provided  fmrtker.  That  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affalia  shall  not  operate  any  day  schools  in 
Alaaka  after  June  M.  IMS:  ProvUMfwOur. 
That  notwithstanding  the  movWona  of 
PubUe  Law  07-S84.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af - 
falra  shall  operate  the  Mount  Bdgecumbe 
boarding  school  In  Alaaka  untO  June  30. 
1964. 

On  page  56,  strike  line  12.  through  and  in- 
cluding Une  33.  and  inaert  the  foDowtng: 

For  depoait  Into  the  Papago  Truat  Fund 
eatabUahed  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  97-3M 
(M  Stat.  ISM).  $15.0M.0M.  to  remain  avaO- 
able  untfl  ezpoided. 

On  page  W.  strike  line  5.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  10,  and  Inaert  the  following: 

For  depoait  into  the  Cooperative  Fund  ea- 
tabUahed for  the  benefit  of  the  Papago 
Tribe  of  Indians  pursuant  to  aection  313. 
PubUc  Law  97-293  (M  Stat  1284). 
$S.2SO.0(M,  to  remain  available  untO  ezpend- 

On  page  W.  after  line  16.  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowtng:  "(mcLOBiiia  DUArraovAL  op  oam- 

BAL)": 

On  page  60,  Une  19,  strike  "$3.1U,000". 
and  insert  "$1X058.000": 

On  page  60,  line  20,  after  "expended", 
inaert  the  following:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
poaed deferral  of  $3,188,000  in  obUgaUonal 
authority  provided  under  this  head  in 
PubUc  Law  97-394  (deferral  D83-55),  as  set 
forth  in  the  measage  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  February  1, 
1983  under  secti<m  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Iaw  93- 
344).  is  hereby  disapproved. 

On  page  61,  strike  Une  13,  through  and  in- 
cluding Une  17; 

On  page  61.  after  Une  18.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SntATBOIC  FCnOLKUIf  aasiBVB 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  .(PubUc  IMM  94-163),  $370,000,000,  to 
remain  available  untQ  expended. 

On  page  62.  after  Une  1,  inaert  the  foUow- 
ing:  "(DUAPPaovAi.  or  DaraaaAL)"; 

On  page  62.  strike  line  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding Une  12.  and  inaert  the  foUowinr 

The  unreported  deferral  of  $800,000,000  in 
ObUgaUonal  authority  provided  under  this 
head  in  prior  Acts,  as  set  forth  In  the  mes- 
sage tranamitted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  the  Congress  on  May  5,  1983, 
under  section  1015(a)  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344).  U 
hereby  disapproved. 
AommsraATivK  pbovisiors,  ixrAaTMXirr  or 

SOT 


Notwithstanding  secUon  303(3)  of  PubUc 
Law  97-257,  funds  provided  for  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  shaU  be  used:  (1)  to  maintain  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  full- 
time  permanent  Federal  employees,  of 
which  not  leas  than  forty  employees  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Fuels  Conver- 
skMi.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983:  and  (2)  to  maintain  not  leas  than 
three  hundred  and  five  fuU-time  equivalent 
Federal  employeea.  of  which  not  leas  than 
twenty-seven  employees  shaU  be  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Fuels  Converstcm,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1984. 

On  page  63.  Une  11,  strike  "$19J59,000", 
and  inaert  "$23,734,000": 

On  page  63,  strike  line  12,  through  and  in- 
cluding Une  20: 

On  page  64,  strike  Une  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  16: 


On  page  68.  atrike  Une  7.  through  and  tai- 
eiudlngllne  15: 

On  page  66.  after  Une  15.  iiiaatt  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Hie  Senate  finda  that  the  Foreat  Servtoe's 
pcopoaal  of  Mardi  15.  196S.  to  oonalder  alz 
mllllan  aerea  of  the  national  foreat  for  poaat- 
Ide  sale  haa  met  with  oonaldenbla  oppoal- 
tkm;  and  the  national  f oreata  are  an  liBpor- 
tant  part  of  the  national  heritage  of  the 
United  Statea:  and  the  natknal  fowats  pro- 
vide and  protect  important  reaoureea;  and 
the  national  f oreata  provide  unique  opportu- 
nltiea  for  recreation;  and  it  ia  ineonalstent 
with  past  management  praetloea  to  dlspoae 
of  large  portkma  of  our  national  f oreata.  It 
la.  therefore,  the  aenae  of  the  Senate  that  It 
is  not  in  the  national  intereat  to  grant  the 
authority  to  aeU  significant  acreage  of  the 
national  foreat  untQ  auch  time  as  the  Foreat 
SCTvloe  medficaUy  Identiflea  the  traeU 
whkdi  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Govemmmt;  inventoriea  the  tracta  aa  to 
their  public  benefit  valuea;  provldea  <vpor- 
tunlties  for  public  review  and  diacusskm  of 
the  tracts;  and  completes  aU  necessary  envi- 
ronmental aaaeasments  of  such  salea. 

On  page  M.  line  9,  after  "Inatitute".  taiaert 
"for  reaearch  into  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome": 

On  page  M,  Une  14.  after  "InsUtute", 
Insert  "for  research  into  acquired  Immune 
deficiency  syndrome": 

On  page  68,  Une  19,  after  "Stroke",  insert 
"for  research  into  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome": 

On  page  69,  Une  4,  after  "Diseases".  Insert 
"for  reaearch  into  acquired  Immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome": 

On  page  69,  Une  10,  after  "health",  insert 
"for  reaearch  Into  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome"; 

On  page  69,  after  line  11.  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

AasisTAirr  SacxiXAaT  poa  Hxalth 

HXALXa  MAHrrXHAHCB  OaOAjnZATIOM 
UMM  Am  LOAM  GUAXAimB  FUm 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
Maintenance  Organisation  Loan  and  Loan 
Guarantee  ftmd",  $2,650,000  to  be  used 
solely  for  obligations  resulting  from  default- 
ed loans  guaranteed  by  this  fund. 

SociAi.  Sac'uaiTv  AniainsTXATiOM 

PATMXKTS  TO  SOCIAL  SBCUXITT  TBUST  PUmS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  SodsV  Security  Trust  Funds"  for  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  153  of  PubUc 
Law  98-21.  $1,300,000,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
From  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
under  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  IMl,  $10,000,000  in  avaUable 
appropriations  shaU  be  obligated  In  the 
form  of  loans  only  by  Septonber  30,  1983, 
and  $10,000,000  in  avaUable  appropriations 
or  the  remaining  balance  of  the  fund, 
whichever  is  the  lesser  amount,  shaU  be  ob- 
ligated in  the  form  of  loans  only  in  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Loans  shaU  be  made 
to  nonprofit  organisations  with  previous  ex- 
perience in  administering  rural  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  loans  and  which  had.  by 
the  end  of  fiacal  year  1M2,  disbursed  half  or 
more  of  their  available  Rural  Devel<HMnent 
LoanFunda. 

From  the  Community  Development  Credit 
Union  Revolving  Loan  Fund,  the  entire  re- 
maining balance  of  the  Fund  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  shaU  be  obligated  on  or  before 
September  30,   1983.  No  such  obligations 
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ShaU  be  mgde  in  the  form  of  loan  guaran- 


On  pace  W.  after  Une  19.  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

DKPAKTMENT  OF  KDDCATION 
Docnnow  torn  xwi  HAimcAmD 
For  an  afldttlonal  amount  for  aeetlon  611 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
$47.9M.00a 

■aBASILItATIOW  SBVICn  Aim  HAamCAFPB) 


For  an  additional  amount  for  centers  for 
tndepoident  Uving  under  part  B  of  title  Vn 
of  the  BehabOltatlon  Act  of  1973. 
$2.120.0M:  Prmided,  That  the  amount  ap- 
propiteted  under  thia  paragraph  ahall  be 
available  for  special  projecta  under  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  197S  that  were  reduced 
by  reaaon  of  the  first  provlao  under  the 
headtaig  "RehabOltatloa  Servtoea  and 
Handloapp^  Reaearch.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation", contained  In  Pnblle  Iaw  93-377,  If 
the  condition  of  that  provlao  haa  been  met 

For  an  additional  amount  to  the  National 
Inatitute  of  Handicapped  Reaearch  for  the 
eatahliahment  and  support  of  two  reaear^ 
and  trainlQg  centers.  $1.5M.0M.  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended,  one-half  of  which 
ShaU  be  a«aUable  for  the  eatahUahment  and 
support  of  a  reaearch  and  training  center  In 
pediatric  ichabUltatlon  at  the  University  of 
Connectlcgt  Health  Center  In  Farmingtoi. 
Connecticgt  pursuant  to  aeetlon  S04(bXl) 
of  the  ReluJ>aitaUon  Act  of  197S.  and  one- 
half  of  whkdi  ShaU  be  available  for  a  re- 
search ami  training  oeater  on  the  rehabiUtap 
tton  needs  of  the  Pacific  Basin  to  be  located 
at  the  University  of  Hawatt. 

On  page  72.  strike  Une  1.  through  and  in-' 
eluding  lide  9: 

On  page  73.  after  Une  11.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sbkatb 


aIlowa 


VAMcn  or  THE  vies  nmnan. 

maOKM,  KAJOBITT  Am 

Hnoamr  L«Ai»nia,  Am  majokitt  aks  m- 

■oarrr  VRiPa 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Expense 
AUowancea  of  the  Vkse  President  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  and  Majority  and  Minority 
Whlpa".  $8,500  for  the  Minority  Whip  and 
$2,500  for  the  Minority  Whip;  In  aU  $5.0M: 
Provided,  That  effective  with  the  fiacal 
year  1963  and  each  fiacal  year  thereafter, 
the  expeiae  allowance  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Whlpa  of  the  Senate  shaU  not 
exceed  $5,000  each  flaeal  year  for  each 
Whip. 

SAIJlilga.  OfFICBS  ABB  EMPLOY 


jgnmiiBtBAnvi,  cmicai..  Am  lboiblativx 

ASaiSTAllCS  TO  SHUTOBB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
trative, clerical,  and  legislative  assistance  to 
Senators".  $197,000. 


For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Confer- 
oice  of  the  Majority  and  Oonf erenoe  of  the 
Minority.  $50,000  for  each  auch  committer 
in  aU  $10a0OO. 


ALLowAnca  or  the  aacsRAaT  op 
KO,  aBMSUIR  AT  Ausa  Am  Booa- 
t  or  TBB  aiaAii,  am  sacaaxAun  pok 
THa  MAJOaiTT  Am  imoaiTr  or  ram  sswatb 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Sxpenae  al- 
lowanoea  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Sergeant  at  Arma  and  Doortteepar  of  the 
Senate,  and  Seeretariea  for  the  Majority 
and  MtaMttlty  of  the  Senate":  $1.0M  for  eadi 
audi  otfloer.  in  all  $4,000:  Provided,  That 
effective  In  the  eaae  of  flaeal  years  begin- 


ning on  or  after  October  1.  1962,  the  first 
sentence  of  section  119(a)  of  PubUc  Law  97- 
51  (2  U3.C.  65c)  is  amended  by  striktaig  out 
"$S.OM"  and  hiserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"SS.OM". 

ComDnmnr  Expsmn  OP  THE  Skhatk 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Mlacellane- 
ous  Items".  $240,000. 

On  page  75.  Une  4.  strike  "$100,000",  snd 
insert  "$175,000"; 

On  page  75.  after  line  5,  insert  the  foUow- 
faig: 

SBIAXB  OPPICS  BUILOIIIGS 

For  sn  additional  amount  for  "Senate 
offkie  buUdings".  $250,000.  to  renudn  avaU- 
aUe  untU  expended. 

An  additional  amount  not  to  exceed 
$310,000  of  the  unobligated  balance  of  the 
appropriation  for  Senate  Office  BuUdings 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able untU  expended. 

On  page  75.  strike  line  17.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  21.  and  Inaert  the  foUowinr 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  to  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oxnmission  on 
the  West  Central  Front  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  to  restore  the  West  Central  Front 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  (without 
change  of  location  or  change  of  the  present 
architectural  appearance  thereof)  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  "Restoraidon 
of  the  West  Central  Facade"  report  dated 
March  1978,  $48,000,000,  remain  available 
unto  expoided:  Provided,  That  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  under  the  directiim  of 
audi  Commission  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  such  contracts,  incur 
mt3x  obligations,  and  make  such  expendi- 
turea  for  personal  and  other  services  and 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  paragraph:  Provided  further.  That 
any  general  construction  contracts  entered 
into  under  authority  of  this  paragraph  shaU 
be  for  a  firm  fixed  price,  supported  by 
standard  performance  and  payment  bonds, 
and  ShaU  be  awarded  competitively  among 
aelected  responsible  general  contractors  ap- 
proved by  such  Commission  and  upon  the 
approval  by  such  Commission  of  the 
amount  of  the  firm  fixed  price  contracts. 

On  page  76,  after  Une  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ADMnnsTBATtva  Pkovisiohs 

Sac.  Ml.  (a)  Effective  October  1, 1M2.  the 
allowance  for  administrative  and  clerical  as- 
sistance of  each  Senator  f  rcMn  the  State  of 
Texas  is  increased  to  that  aUowed  to  Sena- 
tors from  States  having  a  population  of  fif- 
teen milUon  but  less  than  seventeen  million. 
the  population  of  said  State  having  exceed- 
ed fifteen  milUon  inhabitants. 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1982.  the  aUow- 
anoe  for  administrative  and  clerical  assist- 
ance of  each  Senator  from  the  State  of  Col- 
orado is  increased  to  that  aUowed  to  Sena- 
tors from  States  having  a  population  of 
three  mllUon  but  less  than  four  milUon.  the 
population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
three  milUon  inhabitants. 

Sk.  M2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  to  withhold  from  the  salary  of 
each  Senate  page  who  resides  in  the  page 
realdaice  haU  an  amount  equal  to  the 
charge  imposed  for  lodging,  meals,  and  re- 
lated services,  furnished  to  such  page  in 
auch  haU.  The  amotmts  so  withheld  shaU  be 
tranaferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represoita- 
three  for  d^iosit  by  such  Clerk  in  the  revolv- 


ing fund,  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentativea,  for  the  page  rest- 
denoe  haU  and  page  meal  plan,  as  estab- 
liahed  by  H.  Rea.  64.  Mnety-eighth  Con- 


Sac.  903.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary  In  any  contract  w^Ueh  is 
entered  into  by  any  person  and  either  the 
Adminiatiator  of  General  Servloea  or  a  con- 
tracting officer  of  any  executive  agency  and 
undCT  which  such  person  agreea  to  adl  or 
lease  to  the  Federal  Government  (or  any 
one  or  more  entitlea  thoeof)  any  unit  of 
property,  svvplles.  or  services  at  a  ^)edfled 
price  or  undor  spedfled  terms  and  condi- 
tions (or  both),  sudi  person  may  adl  or 
lease  to  the  Congress  the  same  type  of  such 
property,  supplies,  or  services  at  a  unit  price 
or  under  terms  and  conditions  (or  both) 
which  are  different  from  those  specified  in 
such  contract  and  any  such  sale  or  lease  of 
any  unit  or  units  of  such  property.  suppUes, 
or  services  to  the  Congress  shaU  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  price  at  whidi.  or  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which,  such  person  is  obU- 
gated  under  such  contract  to  seU  or  leaae 
any  unit  of  such  property,  supplies,  or  serv- 
ices to  any  mUty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment other  than  the  Congreas.  For  purpoaea 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  sny  sale  or  leaae 
of  pro^peity,  suppUes,  or  services  to  the 
Senate  (or  any  office  or  instnimentaUty 
thereof)  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
(or  any  office  or  instnimentaUty  thereof) 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  sale  or  lease  of  such 
prmwrty.  suppUes.  or  services  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
take  effect  with  respect  to  sales  or  leases  of 
property,  supplies,  or  services  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sac.  904.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  compoisation  of  the  librarian  of 
Congress  shaU  be  at  an  annual  rate  irtiich  is 
equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  positions  at  level  in  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and 

(2)  the  compensation  of  the  Deputy  li- 
brarian of  Congress  shaU  be  at  an  annual 
rate  which  is  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  positions  at  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  secti<m  5315 
of  UUe  S,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  limitations  contained  in  sectim 
306  of  S.  2939,  Ninety-aeveith  Congress,  as 
made  applicable  by  section  101(e)  of  Public 
Law  97-276  (as  amended  by  section  128(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  97-377)  shall,  after  application 
of  section  128(b)  of  PubUc  Iaw  97-377,  be 
applicable  to  the  compensation  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  the  Deputy  Librari- 
an of  Congress,  as  fixed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subaection  (a)  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  ap- 
pUcaUe  pay  period  commeiicing  aa  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

On  page  79.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16. 
insert  "Sh:.  90S": 

'    On  page  79.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22. 
insert  "Sac.  006": 

On  page  M.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
insert  "Sac.  907"; 

On  page  M.  strike  Une  11.  through  and  in- 
cluding page  82.  line  3; 

On  page  82.  Une  12.  strike  "SS.OM.OM". 
and  insert  "$10.0M.OM"; 

On  page  82.  Une  17.  strike  "S.OM.OM",  and 
insert  "$10.0M.0M": 
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On  pas*  SS.  after  line  S.  inMit  the  f oUov- 


If oio*  OunuB  lU' 


Of  tbe  fundi  araiteiile  noder  this  hewttDC 
$M0>.00»  alMD  be  available  tram  ezirttng 
■nmprlattaiM  for  tlw  Seeretarr  of  Trane- 
PTrrtrt**"  to  enter  Into  grant  Mreenente 
with  two  onhmitlee  or  eoOeaae  to  oonduct 
B  projeeti  In  the  developeMnt. 
,  or  expaoalan  of  an  almur  ad- 

earrieatam  and  audi  money,  which 

■ii»n  namtn  available  untfl  expended,  ihaU 
be  made  available,  under  neh  tenns  and 
M  the  aeeretary  of  Tnmmta- 
.  naeilbe.  to  meh  unlvenlttaa  or 
for  the  pmrhaeft  or  Itaee  of  build-- 
■oclatml  teefUtlea.  taetnietlanal 

__^ ,  jr  tniitii»»Mnit  to  be  uMd  In  caa- 

Junettai  with  the  alrvaj  adenoe  cuiricu- 
lum. 

On  pa«e  SS,  *M'g«»«"«"t  on  Une  23.  atrike 
"liiarantwwl  prindpal  and  Intereat  and  ator- 


On  paae  M.  after  line  32.  taiMrt  the  f  ol- 
lowlnt: 

mOHWATa  TO  PUBLIC  VMCMMtaXOm 

uat*  am  carfiii  ijimm 
Approprlatlana  under  thli  hearting  for 
'  IMl  ahall  remain  available  until 
rM.IM«. 


me  Seeretary  of  Traneportmtlon  to  au- 
thorlHd  to  eanT  out  a  demoutratkm 
project  for  the  purpoee  of  demooetratlng 
atatoHif-the-art  methoda  whldi  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reeooetruetlon  of  a  aubatandard 
Intetdiange  at  the  Interaection  of  Vlata 
Boulevard  and  Interatate  Route  M  near 
Sparka.  Nevada.  The  project  ahall  indude 
the  tanpravement  to  aafe  atandarda  of  an  ex- 
tathw  bridge  within  the  taiterehange  and 
crcaalng  over  the  Interatate  route:  the  elimi- 
nation of  an  atgrade  eroaaing  of  a  railroad 
oo  an  appraadi  to,  and  In  the  Immediate  vi- 
Mniktf  at.  the  interchange:  the  immovement 
of  rampa  to  rnr**"***  aerloua  geometric  defl- 
f^tinr^n  rdathw  to  truck  turing  movementa; 
and  other  work  aa  conaldrred  neoeaaary  to 
comiriete  the  project  There  to  MithorlMd  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  thte  project, 
out  at  the  Highway  Truat  Fund,  not  to 
exceed  |CJM.lSt  for  the  ftacal  yeara  begin- 
ning after  September  M.  1963.  Punda  au- 
thorlaed  for  thto  project  (1)  ahall  be  avaU- 
■ble  for  obUffUlon  In  the  aame  manner  and 
to  the  aame  extant  aa  If  aueh  funda  were  ap- 
portkmed  under  chapter  1  of  title  33.  United 
Stataa  Code,  except  that  the  FMeral  ahare 
of  the  coat  of  thto  project  ahaU  be  100  per 
oeotum  of  the  total  coat  thereof  and  auch 
funda  ahaU  remain  available  untfl  expended. 
and  (3)  ahaU  not  be  aubject  to  any  obliga- 


On  page  M.  atrike  line  1.  through  and  in- 
dodlngllneS; 

On  page  8>.  atrike  Une  10.  through  and  in- 
dndlng  Une  IS,  and  Inaert  the  following: 

Motwtthatanding  aectlon  144  of  title  33. 
United  atatea  Code,  and  any  other  ivovlaion 
of  law.  the  Seeretary  of  TranaportatkHi 
ahaU  make  avallabie.  upon  requeat  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  under  aueh  aectlon  144.  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  from 
funda  appropriated  In  thto  Act  or  prevloua 
Acta,  aueh  anm  to  initiate  the  deaign  and  en- 
phaae  of  the  Cugene  Tatanadge 
1  Bridge  replacement  project  In  Sa- 
riwila 

On  page  M,  Une  1.  atrike  "aobbct".  and 


incLomM  launrmi  or  pomw> 

Of  the  funda  made  avaflahie  under  the 
hrarting  of  Department  of  Tianaportatlon. 
Offloe  of  the  Secretary.  Satartaa  and  Bx- 
pence,  for  Flaeal  Tear  IOCS  for  the  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commlaafcw.  un- 
obligated ^B't""—  available  aa  of  September 
30.  1M3.  ahaU  remain  avaflahie  untfl  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  89.  after  line  31.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Omci  OP  THX  SacaxTAaT 

Of  the  auma  appropriated  for  Offloe  of 
the  Secretary.  Satartaa  and  Bxpenaea,  not  to 
exceed  $33,000  may  be  uaed  for  official  re- 
ception and  repreeentatlon  functkma. 

Of  the  auma  appropriated  for  Internation- 
al Affalra,  not  to  exceed  $73,000  may  be 
uaed  for  official  reception  and  repreeenta- 
tlon functiona. 

On  page  90.  line  31.  atrike  "$1,037,000". 
and  Inert  "$8,103,000": 

On  page  91.  after  Une  3.  inaert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Georgia:  Atlanta.  Courthouae  and  Federal 
Offtae  Building.  $7.07S.OOO. 

On  page  91,  Une  33.  strike 
■$3.050.«73JMW".  and  inaert 

"$3,067,748,500": 

On  page  93.  after  Une  10.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing 

aALABixa  Am  Kxpann 

For  neoeaaary  expenaea  to  carry  out  func- 
tiona of  the  Office  of  Peraimnel  Manage- 
ment purauant  to  Reorganintion  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1978  and  the  Civfl  Service 
Refwm  Act  of  1978.  not  to  exceed  $1,500  for 
official  receptkm  and  repreamtation  funda. 

On  page  93.  atrike  Une  33.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  3  on  page  93: 

On  page  93,  after  Une  17.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing 

Section  3641  of  UUe  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  to  add  the  f  oUowlng  sub- 
aectlon. 

"(g)  The  Board  of  Govemora  of  the  Poatal 
Service  may  eatabltoh  temporary  changea  In 
poatage  ratea  and  feea  for  poatal  services, 
after  not  lem  than  ten  days'  notice  In  the 
Federal  Regiater.  if  the  Board  detennines 
that  such  changea  are  neoeaaary  to  effectu- 
ate the  polidea  of  the  Poatal  Reorganintion 
Act  and  if  the  Poatal  Rate  Commiaaion  has 
not  transmitted  a  recommended  declaion  on 
changea  in  such  rates  and  feea  within  ninety 
daya  of  the  Poatal  Service  having  requeated 
It  to  do  so.  but  no  such  temporary  rate  or 
fee  may  exceed  the  permanent  rate  or  fee 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  requeated  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  to  reootnmend.". 

After  fifteen  (15)  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  thto  Act  for  use  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shaU  be  ex- 
pended w  obligated  untfl  such  time  aa  the 
Office  of  Managment  and  Budget  haa  com- 
pleted iU  technical  review  of  thoae  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dama  modlflcation  reports 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Redamar 
tlon  as  of  May  35,  1983.  and  such  reporU 
have  been  sent  to  Congrem  purauant  to  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  95-978. 


cHAPmtzn 

DISTRICT  OP  OOLDMBIA 
DmnicT  or  Counau  Ftnma 


> 

Of  the  funda  appropriated  for  "Govern- 
mental dlreetlon  and  suppori"  for  tiseal 
year  1983  in  PubUc  Law  97-378.  $3,759,000 
arereadnded.  y 

untmamjotam 


tmtacunan 
Of  the  funda  approiMlated  tm  "Boonomta 
development  and  regulation"  for  tiacal  year 
1983  in  PubUc  Law  97-378,  $3,538,800  are  re- 
adnded. 

puauc  aAisTT  Amt  JuancB 
For  an  tuMttinm^i   amount  tor  "Public 
safety  and  Justice,"  $9,130,600. 

PUBUC  DOCATIOII  aTBTBM 
(BIBCiaSIOII) 

Of  the  funda  appropriated  for  "PubUe 
education  ayatem"  for  flaeal  year  1983  in 
PubUc  Law  97-378.  $1,871,100  are  readnded. 

HOMAM  aUPPOKT  BOtVIGa 

Var  an  Bi««*m«n^i  amount  for  "Human 
aupptNTt  aervlcea"  $3,087,400. 
TBAmpoaTATioii  axBvicn  Aim  assutahcb 

(Bxaciaaioii) 
Of  the  funda  appropriated  for  "Tranapor- 
tation  aervlcee  and  asaiatanre"  for  fiacal 
year  1983  in  PubUc  Law  97-378.  $544,600  are 
readnded. 

orvnomiBRAL  aaavicaa  abs  auppLT 
(BBCiaaioB) 
Of  the  funda  appropriated  for  "Environ- 
mental aervlcea  and  aupply"  for  fiacal  year 
1983  In  PubUc  Law  97-378.  $6,504,600  are  re- 
sdiuled. 

PBSOBAL  SXBVICn 
(BBSCISSIOB) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Personal 
services"  for  fiscal  year  1983  in  PubUc  Law 
97-378,  $8,748,800  are  rescinded. 
BBXBOT  AnnrsnixirT 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Energy  ad- 
justment" $3,078,600. 
WASHnraroR  cobvbbtiom  cnrnot  ibtxbpkisx 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Washing- 
ton convention  center  enterpriae  fund" 
$680,700. 

LOITBRT  ABV  CRAarrABLB  OAMB  KRTXBPBiaB 


On  page  88.  after  Une  1.  inaert  the  foUow- 
taig: 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Lottery 
and  charitable  games  enterprise  fund" 
$1,600,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

TlUe  11.  secUon  ll-1733(d)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "1983"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1984". 

On  page  97.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SXBATB 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees". 
$7,037,000: 

"Office  of  the  LeglalaUve  Counad  of  the 
Senate",  $47,000: 

"Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counad".  $13,000; 

"SouUe  PoUcy  Coramitteea".  $78,000; 

"Inqulrlea  and  Investigatlooa".  $1,764,000; 

On  page  98.  after  Une  7.  Inaert  the  follow- 
Inr  "Senate  office  bufldlngi  $480,000;": 

On  page  98.  Une  19.  atrike  "$7,480,000". 
and  inaert  "$8,050,000"; 
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On  page  18.  Une  35,  atrike  "$844,000".  and 

tnanC  "$S8CMW~! 

On  page  MO.  strike  Unea  6  and  7: 

On  page  103.  Une  13.  strike  "$3,661,000", 
and  inert '^1^81.008^. 

On  page  103.  Une  14.  atrike  "$857JNNr. 
and  Inert '^$857,000": 

On  page  103.  Un  18.  strike  ••$a8.M1.000". 
and  Inert  1618.941.080^ 

On  page  103.  Un  19.  strike  "$4,403,000", 
and  mart  t$SJS1.000^: 

On  page  104.  Urn  3.  strike  "$U30.000". 
andtaMert'»$»80. 


On  page  104.  atrike  Una  6  and  T, 
On  page  104.  Un  9.  atrike  "$lJS0.00O". 
and  Inaert  T$MS.OOO'': 
On  page  104.  atrike  Un  10.  through  and 

indw^ig  Ikie  1$; 

On  page  106.  Un  11.  atrike  "$875,000", 
and  Inaert  "8560,000": 

On  page  106,  atrike  Un  15: 

On  page  105.  Un  16.  atrike  "of  which", 
throu^  tata  inhiding  Una  IS;         i 

On  paga  105.  Un  83,  strike  the  aum. 
throu^  a4d  Induding  Un  34: 

On  page  106.  atrike  Un  10: 

On  page  106,  after  Un  10.  Inaert  Uie  fdl- 

lowinr 

"National  Canoer  Instttute".  $1.53%000: 

"Natloosl  Heart  Lung,  and  Blood  Loatt- 
tute".  ^«^000: 

"National  InsUtute  of  Dental  Reaearch". 
$864,000' 

"National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes, 
and  Dig^rtlve  and  Kidney  DIaeasea". 
$3,631,000: 

"NatlonI  Inatitute  of  Neurologleal  and 
Communlctttive  Dtaorden  and  Stroke". 
$1,599,000: 

"Natloma  Institute  of  ADergy  and  Infeo- 
tloua  Dtoeaaw".  $3,097,000: 

"National  InsUtute  of  General  Medteal 
Sdenoes".  8504,000: 

"National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Ddvdopment".  $1  JS8.000: 

"NatkHua  Bye  InsUtute".  $680,000; 

"National  InsUtute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sdenoes".  $1,000,000; 

"Researdh  Reaouroes",  $336,000; 

On  page  107,  Un  4.  atrike  "to  be", 
throui^  a»d  including  Une  5: 

On  page  107.  Un  6.  atrike  "to  be", 
throui^  a*d  Including  line  7; 

On  page  107.  atrike  Un  10; 

On  pag*  107.  Un  13.  atrike  "to  be", 
through  and  induding  line  IS: 

On  page  107.  atrike  Un  IS: 

On  page  107.  Un  16.  atrike  ".  of  mbiOi". 
through  a*d  induding  Une  18; 

On  page  109.  Un  4.  atrike  "$6,463,000". 
and  inaert  "$1,530,000"; 

On  page  109.  Un  6.  atrflu  "$15,039,000". 
and  Inaert  r'$9.019.000"; 

On  paga  109.  Un  IS.  ririke  "$9J»5.000". 
and  lnaert"$6J95.000": 

On  page  110.  atrike  Una  15  and  16; 

On  pag«  110.  Un  SO.  atrike  "$100,000". 
and  inert  "$300,000;;: 

On  paga  110.  Un^S4.  strike  "$7.6S4,000". 
and  inert  "$7^34.000": 

On  pageillS,  atrike  Un  3; 

On  pag*  113.  Un  4.  atilke  ",  to  be", 
through  ahd  Indiiding  line  6: 

On  page  113.  Un  8.  atrike  "INCLUDING": 

On  page  113.  line  9,  after  the  aum.  Inaert 
"to  be  derived  by  tranafer  from  'Retired 
Fav*  "* 

On  iMge  113.  Un  11.  sMke  "$13,550,000". 
and  inert  "$10,000,000": 

On  page  113.  strike  Un  SS: 

On  peg*  114.  Un  1.  strike  ".  to  be", 
through  and  induding  Un  3: 

On  page  114.  strike  line  6; 

On  paga  114.  Un  6.  strike  ".  to  be", 
throutfi  and  Indudinc  Uw  8; 


On  page  114.  strike  Un  10: 
On  page  114.  Un  11.  strike  ",  to  be", 
throutfi  and  Induding  line  IS; 
On  page  114,  line  15.  Inaert  "INCLUD- 

rao": 

On  page  114,  Un  18.  atrike  "and", 
throu^  and  induding  line  30; 

On  page  115.  atrike  Un  3; 

On  page  115,  Un  3.  strike  "to  be", 
throui^  and  induding  line  6; 

On  page  116,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowlnr 

OfPICX  OW  RKVKWm  SHABmc 

"Salaries  and  expmaes".  $255,000;  PrtmUt- 
ed  That  of  the  funds  heretofore  provided 
under  thto  heading  in  PubUc  Iaw  97-272. 
$400,000  shaU  remain  avaflable  untfl  Sep- 
tember SO.  1984; 

On  page  116.  Une  33.  strike  "$181,445,000". 
and  taisert  "$180,168,000"; 

On  page  118.  Un  16.  strike  "$600,000". 
and  Inert  "$400,000": 

On  page  118.  strike  Unes  22  and  23: 

On  page  119.  Un  4.  strike  "$1,233,000", 
and  taisert  "$3,333,000"; 

On  page  119.  Un  17.  strike 
"$3,060,673,500"  and  taisert  "$2,057,748,500"; 

On  page  120.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

COMBUIIia  IBFOBMATIOB  CXRTIB 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $31,000;  ^ 

On  page  121,  strike  lines  3  and  4/   | 

On  page  121.  line  12,  after  "nj^age- 
ment).".  insert  "to  remain  available  untfl 
September  30, 1984";  ry 

On  page  131.  Un  IS.  strike  "$3,770,000^ 
and  insert  "$3,470,000"; 

On  page  132,  Un  6,  strike  "$2,000,000", 
and  taiaert  "$1,300,000"; 

On  page  123,  Un  8.  strike  "$6,680,000". 
and  taisert  "$3,780,000": 

On  page  123.  Un  10.  strike  "$3,190,000". 
and  taM«t  "$2,890,000": 

On  page  122.  Une  12.  strike  "$409,000". 
and  taiSCTt  "$259,000": 

On  page  122.  after  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SKLICTIVX  SXRVICK  Ststem 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $564,000; 

On  page  122.  Une  23,  strike  "$8,810,000", 
and  taisert  "$9,600,000"; 

Sac.  403.  Amounts  certified  pursuant  to 
seetkm  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
prlatkms  Act  1956.  as  having  been  obligated 
against  approprlaUiKis  heretofore  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  for  the  same 
general  purpose  as  any  of  the  subpara- 
graphs under  "Agency  for  IntemaUonal  De- 
velopment" in  prior  appropriations  Acts, 
are.  If  deobligated,  hereby  continued  avafl- 
ahie for  the  same  period  as  the  respective 
approprlatiiHis  in  such  sulvaragraphs  for 
the  same  general  purpose  and  for  the  same 
country  as  originally  obligated:  Provided, 
That  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are  notified  fif- 
teen days  in  advuioe  of  the  deobligatiim  or 
reobUgatkm  of  such  funds. 

Sac.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ahaU  inatruct  the  United  States  executive 
director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Flmd  to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  any  assistance  by 
the  IntemaUonal  Monetary  Fund,  using 
funds  appropriated  or  made  avaflable  pursu- 
ant to  thto  Act  for  the  production  of  any 
commodity  for  export.  If  It  to  in  surplus  on 
world  markets  and  if  the  assistsncy  wlU 
cause  subatantial  taijury  to  United  States 
producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or  competing 
oommodity. 


Mr.  HATFlEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanlmoug  oonaent  that 
the  bill  as  amnnAnd  be  oongldered  as 
origingl  text  for  the  puzpooe  of  fur- 
ther mnewlment,  with  the  under- 
standing Uiat  no  points  ,of  tmler  be 
considered  waived  by  roMon  thereof, 
and  that  the  ezoei>ted  oommtttee 
amoidments  may  be  temixHvlly  laid 
aside  by  agreement  of  the  floor  man- 
agers.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  WKb- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  <ndered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  the  bill  before  us  in  proper 
parliamoitary  form  in  order  to  cmsid- 
er  amendments.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alasita  is  ready  to  offer  his 
first  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  has  some  idea  of  the 
time  which  will  be  required. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  will  not  be  a 
need  for  a  great  amount  of  time.  I 
think  the  chairman  will  be  aUe  to 
accept  my  amendment. 


:  HO.  isaa 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
manager  of  the  bill  setting  aside  the 
first  committee  amendment? 

Bfr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ccnnmit- 
tee  amendments  be  temporarily  set 
aside  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  may  proceed.  

The  FRESmmO  OFFICER.  V^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  will  I  get  the  B- 
1  amendment  up  under  the  current 
procedure?  When  does  it  come  up? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendmaits  wiU  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
inthebilL  ^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair.      \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  has  asked  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Following  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
ask  the  manager  to  let  us  go  to  the  B- 
1  amoidment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  pnvoeed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  frmn  Alaska  (Mr.  Suvbbs) 
proposes  amendment  Na  1336. 

Strike  aU  page  93.  Un  18  through  page  94, 
Une  5. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  PresideQt.  this 
amendment  strikes  the  provision 
which  I  offered  in  committee  concern- 
ing the  timing  of  tonporary  postage 
rate  adjustments.  I  had  planned  to 
offer  a  clarifying  amendment  which 
would  have  limited  this  provision  to  a 
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KWdfle  ttmefnme  bMed  oo  the  otherwtoe  be  neoeanty  If  the  Postal  I  hope  thmt,  P«h?»  »»^'n«J»oj«> 
^loue  eoononie  drcumrtMioee  at  Service  could  wait  for  the  recovery  to  take  thia  ainendmwit  out.  both  the 
iiMwi  It  iKMild  have  been  Umtted  both  that,  aa  I  ny.  now  amieara  certain  but  Houae  and  the  Senate  will  reooflnlM 
on  the  fhmt  and  back  emk,  ao  that  a  is  not  abaolutely  certain.  the  aituaticm  and  we  may  have  sub- 
rate  adJustmoit  could  not  have  come  Every  month  a  rate  increaae  can  be  stantlve  leglalatlon  come  f <ffward  to 
any  aoooer  than  permitted  under  delayed  would  save  the  mailing  public  deal  with  the  questiim  and  not  leglda- 
Duacfnt  law  and  so  X^»^  this  authority  about  $300  mUlioo.  I  want  to  point  out  tion  on  an  appropriations  bilL 
would  have'  enrired  after  the  current  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Board  of  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have  explained  this 
^fn— im«  ii  over.  Oovemors  could  approve  a  rate  in-  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  hope  the 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  omaiderable  crease  during  their  next  special  meet-  chairman  will  understand  the  reluc- 

CTTtifosion  over  the  intent,  the  effect,  ings  on  June  13  and  14.  The  13th  or  tanoe  with  which  I  offor  an  amend- 

and  the  rcasoiMi  this  language  was  14th  of  June.  Mr.  President,  the  Board  ment  to  delete  my  own  amendment, 

added  on  the  appropriation  bilL  Be-  of  Oovemors  will  hold  a  special  meet-  ^ut  I  do  ask  him  to  accept  the  amend- 

eame  of  theae  factors,  there  has  devel-  Ing.  I  hope  a  rate  Increaae  here  will  ment. 

oped  considerable  oppositi<m  which  in  not  be  approved,  but  the  possibility  i^,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first. 

my  view  will  delay  the  enactment  of  exists.  As  I  say.  prudence  will  probably  j  ,„^jai  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 

this  iTtlT'r**^  require  that  action.  It  is  because  we  Almk^  that  he  has  carried  the  burden 

Therefore.  I  am  offering  an  amend-  had  such  a  short  time  to  act  to  allow  ^f  ^^  j^g^^  f g,.  |^  niunber  of  sessions 

ment  to  delete  my  own  amendmoit  the  Board  of  Governors  some  breath-  through  a  number  of  appropriations 

which  waa  added  in  the  onnmittee.  Ing  room  and  not  force  them  to  act  as  measures.  It  Is  complex.  Yet.  on  the 

This    is    unfortunate    because    the  soon  as  next  week  that  I  urged  the  q^^^  hMnd,  I  have  been  able  to  under- 
result  win  be  that  the  public  will  face  adoption  of  this  language  in  the  sup-  g^,^j^  j^  ^^  j  ^j^,^  ^^  Senator  fnan 
a  rate  increaae  sooner  than  would  plemental  apprwn»tions  bm.  Alaska  has  made  it  amply  clear.  Some- 
have  been  necessary  if  this  provision  I  have  received  a  request  from  my  jj^^^      clarity  is  scmiething  that  is  de- 
oould  have  been  adopted.  De^fte  «"»>-  g«<»  '^end  who  »■  cJ^J™;*°  °' {*[«  termined  by  desire  rather  than  by  a 
stantial  success  in  holding  costs  down  Houae  committee,  who  Indicates  that  presentatlon-a  desire  to  hear  rather 
and  mainuming  stable  rates  for  2  to  3  he  does  not  WProve  the  concept  of  ^j^^  ^  presenUUon  by  the  Senator 
year  periods,  the  Postal  Service  faces  thte  kind  of  l****!*"?",  o"  "  ^ro-  ,        ^^j^^^  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^    g,^^,^^  ^^^^ 
rising  costs  like  every  other  segment  priaUons  bllL  It  to.  sdmittedly.  legtola-  ^^  senator  from  Alaska  has  made  it 
of  our  aodety  and  wiD  »»*»«  ^  have  "«« {»  «  ^ropilaWom  bUl.  ^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  „j,^ 
another  rate  Increase  within  the  new  "  J.'J^  fj^ft^  "^„"^i^  thte.  He  te  faced  with  a  difficulty  and  I 
future  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  defi-  »^  *f Jj^*  '*»*  P^^?^^  want  him  to  understand  that  I  want  to 
dts.  I  am  sure  eveyone  here  would  like  the  luwuage  of  the  bill.  It  would  have  g,™,erate  with  him  fully  and  I  am 
to  delay  in  any  increase  In  postage  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Thte  Sw^tTaS hteamentoent. 
ratea  as  long  as  possible.  So  would  I.  ^^ll  prevent  a  longKtawn  out  enUn-  '^J  ^JbSndeared  on  both  sides 
Under  pteaent  law.  it  takes  a  minimum  glement,  with  the  votes  I  think  I  can  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  President,  ao  I  move 
of  10  months  to  a  year  for  rates  to  be  antWpate  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
changed  after  the  Postal  Service  fUes  Again.  B4r.  President,  let  me  make  PRESIDINO    OPPICER.     Is 
proposed    changes    with    the    Postal  certain   that   those    Itetening   under-  there furtherdebatS    "'^^*^'^ 
Service  Commtesion.  Given  the  uncer-  stand  we  are  In  a  portion  of  the  eco-  quesUon  te  on  agreeing  to  the 
tainty  of  the  economic  picture  a  year  nomic  cycle  where  it  te  not  possible  for  ^iiTdment                  ^      ^' 
or  two  ahead.  It  appears  that  the  a  prudent  manager  such  as  the  Post-  amendment    (No.    1326)    was 
Postal  Servtoe  will  probably  be  filing  master  General  to  accurately  predict  ^^  ^"  "™ 
Ito  rate  ptopoaals  shortly,  despite  what  what   will   be   the   revenues   of   the  "••^'^  t^- 

win  soon  be  2  years  of  surplusses  at  Postal  Service  If  a  substantial  increase              ^osim  or  ausurau 

the  current  rate.  In  our  economy  takes  place— for  exam-  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

If  the  Postal  Service  could  wait  as  pie.  on  the  baste  of  hte  current  costs  ask  the  dtetinguished  chairman  if  he 
late  as  90  days  before  a  rate  increase  te  that  are  coming  due.  project  for  cer-  wIU  set  aside  the  first  committee 
needed  before  ita  caae  te  filed,  it  could  tain  what  additional  revenues  he  wlU  amendment  in  order  that  the  Senate 
delay  filing  a  rate  caae  if  there  te  con-  need-  Those  revenues  could  increase  may  address  the  second  committee 
tinned  Improvement  in  the  economy  because  the  Postal  Service,  as  aU  other  amendment,  which  te  the  amendment 
and  if  the  inflation  rates  do  not  rise  very  large  institutions  in  thte  country,  pertaining  to  the  multiyear  contract- 
over  the  next  year  and  a  half.  could  see  additional  revenues  develop  ing  authority  for  the  Department  of 

The  rate  increase  requested  would  in  thte  case  as  a  result  of  increased  Defense  for  the  B-IB?  I  would  be 

be  lower,  if  the  Postal  Service  could  maU  volume  which  will  result  in  using  happy  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 

wait  untfl  the  very  last  minute  to  file  the  addiUonal  capacity  of  the  system  with  my  good  friend.  I  should  think  an 

plua  they  could  be  implemented  later,  that  te  not  now  currenUy  being  uti-  hour  equaUy  divided  would  be  suf fi- 

But  without  the  margin  of  safety  that  Used.  We  are  putting  into  place  new  cient.  We  have  argued  thte  at  length.  I 

a  tempwary  imte  authority  would  pro-  technology,  new  machines  that  can  in-  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 

vide,  the  Postal  Service  cannot  gamble  crease  productivity  by  a  factor  of  10.  Louisiana  wtehes. 

with  ito  hard-won  fln^nHai  gtabUity  on  but  the  workload  te  not  there  yet  to  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 

a  projection  of  what  wlU  occur  in  the  use  the  total  capacity  of  those  new  would  certainly  like  to  enter  a  time 

future  based  upon  an  optimistic  view,  machines  associated  with  the  ZIP +4  agreement,  but  not  at  thte  point.  I 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Postal  Service  concept.  If  the  economy  picks  up  and  have  a  number  of  cosponsors  and  I 

must  be  revonaible,  it  must  prepare  if  the  mail  system  te  used  to  a  greater  have  not  consulted  with  them  as  to 

its  postal  rate  cm  a  worst«ase  projec-  extent,  which  we  believe  it  wiU  be,  how  much  time  they  would  want  I 

tion.  those  revenues  from  Increased  volume  think  an  hour  would  probably  be  too 

I  am  out  of  those  who  te  encouraged  could  weU  come  about  in  large  part  be-  little,  but  I  would  be  In  hope  that 

by    the    direction    the    economy    te  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  business  after  we  have  debated  thte  for  a  period 

moving  In.  I  believe  we  are  now  seeing  cycle.  of  time,  we  could  then  enter  a  time 

the  ^tg^^««^T»g  of  a  long,  sustained  re-  Since  we  cannot  be  assured  that  that  agreement.  I  would  not  expect  it  to  be 

oovery  period.  But  without  the  added  wiU  take  place,  the  Poatmaster  Oener-  In  excess  of  2  hours  total,  hopefully  as 

safety  margin  which  the  temporary  al  wiU  have  no  alternative  but  to  file  little  as  1  hour. 

rate  authority  would  provide,  a  rate  for  a  rate  increase.  I  think  that  te  un-  Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 

increase  wm  occur  sooner  than  would  fortunate.  of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  HAtFOELD.  Mr.  President.  wOl 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  STEVKNa  I  do  wtttataold  tt 

Mr.  HAtFIELD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  re- 
quest now  on  behalf  of  the  floor 
agers  that  we  temporally  lay 
the  first  oommittee  amendment  and 
present  ttaje  seccmd  committee  amend- 
ment fromthe  exoepttona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  doea  have  that  authority. 

gjppBH  BSCIW^D  OOlDDITnB  AMWMIBIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  wm  State  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  eleik  read  as  follows: 

On  pace  14.  line  1,  Insert  the  foQowtiiK: 
AncaiiT  nouuBBMSSi,  An  roats 

Fundi  available  In  the  appraprlation  "Air- 
craft procurement.  Air  Fone.  190/1016" 
may  be  used  to  initiate  multiyear  procure- 
ment of  B>1B  aircraft:  PmoiUi,  Tbat  no 
multiyear  Sontract  may  be  awarded  untfl 
forty-five  d|iyt  after  receipt  by  the  Oanunlt- 
tee>  on  Araied  Servtoes  snd  on  Appromisr 
tlooa  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaent- 
attvee  of  written  nottflcatlaa  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Deleme  of  the  negotiated  terms  of 
aueh  mulU]fear  contract 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
seem  to  have  an  agreement  between 
the  managers  of  the  amendment  to 
vote  at  2  pjn.  on  thte  amendment  If 
the  detiate  te  completed  bef(H«  that 
time,  we  trould  then  temporarily  lay  it 
aside  and  consider  smne  other  amend- 
ments. 

At  thte  time.  Mr.  Presidrat  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cnnmlt- 
tee  ammdment  dealing  with  the  B-1 
bomber  be  dteposed  of  by  a  vote  at  2 

P»III* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object  does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana seek  some  Idnd  of  allocaticm  of 
the  time  that  would  be  used  between 
now  and  2  pan.?  I  am  perfectly  happy 
to  leave  it  as  it  te  and  let  any  Member, 
who  wiahcs  to  q>ealc  speaic 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  the  presoit 
formulation,  it  would  be  equaUy  divid- 
ed.   

Bir.  HATFIELD.  Bq^^^^iy  divided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tea.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  would  be  suitable.  I  beUeve 
that  oui^t  to  give  ua  plenty  of  time.  I 
am  agreeable. 

Mr.  SIXNNIS.  Mr.  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tea.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  that  conclude 
the  amendment  does  the  Senator 
mean? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  concludes  the 
^monHmcot  and  the  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
te  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENa  Mr.  Prealdent  I 
atr***"*  t|ie  chairman  win  control  the 


time,  wm  the  Senator  jrield  me  some 
time?        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yidd  the  control  of  the  time  on  thte 
side  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
t|i»«  amoidment  The  Somtor  fnmi 
T.«miMi«ii«  wm  control  the  time  on  the 
minority  aide. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

It  seems  to  me  to  make  good  sense  to 
provide  the  Department  with  mul- 
tiyw  oonixacUng  authority  that  te  In 
the  Preaident's  fiscal  year  1983  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  the  B-IB. 
By  doing  so.  we  insure  that  the  pro- 
jected savings  on  thte  system  wm  be 
fully  achieved  in  produchig  our  strate- 
gic bomber. 

But  most  important  and  I  empha- 
aiae  thte  to  the  Senate,  we  should  not 
let  the  Air  Force  off  the  hook  on  the 
$30.5  bimon  cost  ceiling  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  certified. 

Now.  let  me  emphasize  that  last 
point  The  Senate  wm  recaU  that  the 
first  appropriation  for  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  1982  carried  an 
amendment  requiring  the  President  to 
certify  the  program  cost.  When  that 
certification  was  made  and  accepted, 
the  mmtiyear  procurement  was  an  In- 
tegral part  of  that  certification.  The 
Congress  Icnew  that  and  we  accepted 
that  certification.  We  accepted  it  on 
the  Ijaste  of  multiyear  prociuement  If 
we  now  hesitate  on  thte  essential  part 
of  the  production  startup,  we  would  be 
breaking  up  the  whole  pacluge  which 
led  to  the  certification  at  $20.5  bimon. 
The  Senate  must  realize  what  the 
result  of  abandoning  multiyear  pro- 
curement would  be.  Costs  wm  rise. 
There  wm  be  no  quration  about  it 
And  we  would  not  he  able  to  complain 
about  the  cost  overruns  I)ecause  the 
Air  Force  would  be  telling  us  very 
simply  that  we  refused  to  give  them 
vthe  basic  tool  that  was  involved  in  the 
certification  process  to  hold  costs 
down. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  fuU  committee;  we  have  had  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  We  have  read  the 
GAO  letters,  we  have  had  Air  Force 
briefings,  and  we  have  had  hearings. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  to 
gain  from  further  agonizing  over  thte 
program  every  step  of  the  way.  There 
are  Senators  who  oppose  the  B-1  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety,  and  I  certainly  re- 
spect that  position.  But  the  Congress 
has  overwhelmingly  supported  the 
strategic  bomber  for  2  years,  and  we 
have  appropriated  more  than  $6  bU- 
lion.  There  te  every  indication  that 
Congress  wm  continue  to  support  the 
liuUding  of  these  bombers.  The  subject 
of  further  wpropriations  te  not  ttef ore 
the  Senate  now.  What  we  are  arguing 
about  te  whether  existing  m)propria- 
tions  should  be  available  for  initiating 
the  multiyear  contracting  a&thority 


that  is.  as  I  said,  an  integral  part  of 
the  oertificatiim  of  the  $20.5  bOUon 
ceiling  on  the  B-1  txmiber. 

Tlite  mult^ear  ccmtraetJng  author- 
ity te  not  an  irrevocable  commitment 
to  the  B-1  multiyear  contracting. 
However,  we  wm  have  that  interesting 
argument  before  us  again  in  a  few 
weeks  when  we  take  up  the  1984  ap- 
propriation that  wm  omie  from  the 
cmnmittee.  With  it  wm  come  the  first 
major  front-end  funding  for  multiyear 
procurement.  What  we  are  doing  now 
with  thte  bm  te  giving  tlbt  Air  Force 
the  green  light  to  use  about  $185  mO- 
lion  of  existing  appropriations  already 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  eco- 
nomic quantity  purehases  that  are 
necessary  on  long-lead  items.  If  they 
do  not  get  thte  authority  now,  a  meas- 
urable portion  of  the  available  savings 
wm  l)egin  to  erode. 

Again  let  me  state  multiyear  con- 
tracting wm  actually  occur  In  1984.  By 
thte  bm  language,  the  Air  Force  must 
give  us  a  45-day  review  of  the  negotiat- 
ed contract  terms.  CcHipess  wm  have 
an  opportunity  to  renew  that  mul- 
tiyear contract.  In  the  subcommittee, 
we  have  committed  to  have  a  hearing 
to  review  the  multiyear  contract  pro- 
posal. 

I  can  ten  the  Senate  that  as  long  as  I 
have  been  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  if  the  com- 
mittee has  raised  serious  objections  to 
any  contract  term,  the  Air  Force  has 
been  willing  to  listen  to  the  committee 
and  to  delay  the  iniUation  of  a  con- 
tract to  which  the  committee  has  ob- 
jected. The  multiyear  mDproach  would 
l)e  Jeopardized  if  we  do  not  start  it 
now,  but  Congress  wm  stm  have  a  role 
in  reviewing  and  giving  the  fuU  ap- 
proval to  the  multiyear  appropriation 
when  we  get  to  the  1984  bm. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  wm  s«>prove  thte  ctunmittee 
amendment  which  initiates  the  proc- 
ess of  multiyear  contractihg  by 
making  available  $185  mimon  of  extet- 
ing  appropriations  for  these  economic 
quality  purchases  by  the  Air  Force  of 
necessary  long  lead  items. 

Bi«r.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  "Hie 
Senator  from  Louteiana  te  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  let 
us  get  straight  what  te  involved  in  thte 
committee  amendment  and  what  te 
not  involved.  First  of  all.  the  term 
"multiyear  contracting"  te  not  terribly 
clear,  and  I  think  it  te  imp(krtsnt  to  ex- 
plain what  it  te.  I  guess  the  best  way  to 
explain  te  by  reference  to  something 
that  does  not  have  to  do  with  defense 
at  all.  and  the  example  I  would  use  te 
the  WOPS  or  Wa 
thority  which  not 
put  under  contract  five 
plants.  They  put  all 
tract  and  now  have  f  oi 


too 
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not  liwFB  the  maoey  to  flnlih  any  of 
them,  and  WOP8  la  In  very  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble. 

lliat  li  what  you  call  multlyear  con- 
tnettng.  mittlnc  a  number  of  units 
under  contract  at  one  time  before  you 
have  the  money  to  cover  the  total 
east.  In  that  caae  all  five  units. 

Now.  the  usual  way  that  the  Con- 
gress provides  fat  the  purchase  of  an 
alridane  Is  by  annual  contracting 
where  the  obUgattoi  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  Is  not  beyond  that  which  Is  ap- 
ivoprlated  for  beyond  the  quantity 
spedfled.  In  this  case,  the  President 
has  asked  for  and  the  Senate  omnmlt- 
tee  has  apmoved  the  f  oUowIng  lan- 
suage: 

FBndi  avaflaUe  In  the  aivtropration  "Alr- 
enft  Piocunment.  Air  Force  1983  through 
IMS"  may  be  need  to  Initiate  mulUyear  pro- 
curement of  B-IB  alrermft 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  no  contract 
can  be  awarded  until  45  days  after  the 
reedpt  by  the  Committees  on  Aimed 
Services  and  on  Aiv>roprlatlons  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  a  written  notlfl- 
cati<m  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  negotiated  terms  of  such  mul- 
tlyear contracts. 

What  this  does  Is  two  things:  It  is  de- 
signed, of  course,  tfx  the  quantity  pur- 
chase of  a  number  of  different  itons. 
For  ezamide.  rather  than  paying  for. 
let  us  say,  three  sets  of  engtaies.  If  that 
is  what  we  were  going  to  buy.  on  the 
B-IB.  you  might  buy  50  sets  of  engines 
before  you  have  the  msmty  to  com- 
plete the  entire  airplane.  That  is 
where  the  Air  Force  claims  it  can 
make  some  $800  million  worth  of  sav- 
ings, and  that  is  where  I  submit  we 
could  get  huge  cost  overruns.  No.  1, 
and  huge  cancellaticm  costs.  No.  2. 

So  what  we  are  faced  with  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
set  the  scene  for.  No.  1.  big  cost  over- 
runs, or.  No.  2.  huge  cancellation  costs 
in  the  event  that  the  Congress  should 
decide  later  on  that  it  does  not  want  to 
buUd  all  of  the  planes  which  the  Air 
Force  has  committed  to  order. 

Now.  this  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  tm  Appropria- 
tions and  was  specifically  rejected. 
The  language  used  in  the  House 
repwt  is  very  Important,  and  I  com- 
mend this  language  to  my  colleagues. 
The  House  said  as  follows,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report- 
in  the  FT  1963  Sup^emental  ApproprU- 
tlon  reqoert.  the  Air  Force  requested  Ian- 
ptage  to  initiate  multlyear  procurement  of 
B-IB  aircraft.  The  Committee  denim  this 
request  wtthoot  prelodloe  because  it  be- 
Uerw  the  B-IB  program  dom  not  meet  both 
Vrg'ir*^**''  and  DoD  crtteria  for  multlyear 


avimiks 


Onlfofember  a.  19«1.  an  OSD  Coat  Analy- 
la  ImprovHMnt  (Houp  (CAIO)  report  rag- 
;  that  the  B-IB  program  could  cost  as 
I  lacs  bOUan  In  fteal  year  1981  con- 
doOan  if  certain  coata  omitted  tram 
the  program  were  to  be  ineluded  Theae 
coata  Inehided  mch  Items  aa  additional  teat- 
liw.  depot  support  requirements,  additional 


undereathnatlon  of 
Interim  ccptraetor  support, 
and  a  suggeated  uudeinlhiia- 
tlon  of  eiwlneerlng  diange  order  costs. 

The  CAIO  report  alao  queattaoed  the 
aeven  percent  mvtngi  claimed  for  multlyear 
procurement  baaed  on  the  produetian  of 
nine.  38  and  46  bomberi  In  eadi  of  three 
years.  The  CAIO  report  dted  crtteria  pub- 
lished in  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defcnae 
Memorandum  of  May  1.  1961.  with  re«eet 
to  multlyear  procurement  policy.  Theae 
policy  criteria  state  there,  ihould  be  a  rea- 
■onable  amurance  that  coat  wtimatifs  for 
both  contract  coata  and  anticipated  cost- 
avotdanoe  are  realistic,  that  the  aircraft 
should  be  technically  mature,  and  have 
completed  RDTAK  (Including  development 
teatlng  or  equivalent).  The  CAIO  oooduded 
that  the  $800  million  multlyear  procure- 
ment mvlnga  In  flacal  year  1981  constant 
dollars  should  not  be  Included  In  the  coat  es- 
tlmatea  for  the  B-1  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  the  initial  bids  by  the 
contractors— let  me  read  this  para- 
graph: 

Air  Force  testimony  indicated  that  one  of 
four  B-IB  liTfr****  contractors  submitted  a 
firm  proposal  that  Is  56.7  and  44.8  percent 
higher  than  Air  Force  budgeted  amounts  on 
sn  annual  and  mulUyear  basis,  respectively, 
and  for  the  celling  pricea.  the  propoaal  was 
83  and  83  percent  higher  than  the  Air  Force 
budgeted  amounts. 

What  the  House  is  saying  there.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  cost  estimates  al- 
ready received  are  almost  56  and  45 
percoit  higher  than  Air  Force  budg- 
eted amounts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and 
Congress  have  legislated  with  respect 
to  multlyear  contracting  and  have  a 
number  of  criteria  that  should  be  met 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  multlyear 
contracting. 

The  two  principal  requirements  are 
that  there  be  a  clear  cost  estimate  on 
which  the  Air  Force  can  rely  and  that 
there  be  what  is  called  a  stability,  of 
design  or  assurance  that  the  design  of 
the  aircraft  or  weapons  syst«n.  or 
whatever  it  is.  be  stable  and  not  be 
subject  to  change. 

The  reasons  for  these  are  perfectiy 
obvious.  Congress  should  not  be  asked 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  to  buy  a  ma- 
chine the  cost  of  which  is  not  clear 
and  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear. 

What  the  House  committee  has  said, 
and  what  the  Air  Force's  own  Internal 
studies  have  shown,  is  that  the  cost 
not  only  Is  not  a  clear  and  liquidated 
amount,  but  also,  the  very  bids  re- 
ceived by  the  contractors  on  these  ma- 
chlnea  are  45  and  56  percent  higher 
than  the  budgeted  amounts. 

So.  for  us  to  say  that  we  can  count 
on  the  $20.5  billion  certified  amount 
as  being  the  cost  of  100  B-lB  bcmibers. 
when  the  contractors  themselves  are 
submitting  bids  that  average  more 
than  50  percent  higher  than  the 
budget  amounts.  I  think  is  an  exercise 
in  futility  snd  ignorance  of  the  most 
degree  by  the  Senate,  were  we  to 
adopt  that  approach. 


Second,  with  reapeet  to  the  gtaUllty 
of  deidgn.  we  have  here  a  martilne 
that  has  never  been  flown.  The  B-IB 
has  yet  to  have  the  flist  test  fUglit  To 
be  sure,  a  different  airplane  that  la 
similar  In  many  respects  to  the  B-IB 
has  many  hours  of  test  fUght.  The  B-1 
and  the  B-IA  have  both  been  flown 
many  hours.  They  look  somewhat 
similar.  They  have  many  similar  parts. 
But  they  are  vastly  different  air- 
planes. 

The  B-1  was  initially  designed  to  fly 
at  mach  2.2.  at  2.2  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  It  was  designed  to  fly  very  high 
above  what  we  thought  then  was  the 
celling  of  Soviet  antiaircraft  mlasDe 
capability.  During  the  time  the  B-IB 
was  in  develoinnent.  however,  the  So- 
viets developed  the  aUllty  to  shoot 
down  an  airplane  and  to  acquire  it  on 
its  radar  at  almost  unlimited  altitudes. 
So  the  ablUty  of  the  B-1  to  dash  at  2.2 
mach  and  to  fly  at  very  high  levels 
became  obsolete  and  no  longer  was 
needed  by  the  Air  Force. 

Therefore,  the  plane  was  redesigned 
essmtlally  to  fly  within  ata-llne  alti- 
tudes and  airline  speed— that  is,  at  a 
speed  of  about  mach  1  or  less— and  to 
go  in  actually  on  the  deck,  to  fly  at 
airline  altitudes  until  hostile  territory 
was  reached,  and  then  to  go  in  on  the 
deck  at  about  500  feet 

In  order  to  make  these  changes, 
they  changed  it  from  the  flexible 
wing,  whereby  the  wing  would  be 
swept  back  at  high  speeds,  to  fixed 
wing.  The  plane  was  also  redesigned  to 
have  what  we  call  Stealth  qualltiea.  to 
reduce  the  radar  crossection  of  the  B- 
1  to  a  smaller  radar  crossection  and  to 
use  new  materials  In  the  process. 

What  we  have  on  this  airplane  is  20 
percent  new  items  on  the  air  frame 
itself,  40  percent  new  items  on  the  de- 
fense system  avionics,  and  70  percent 
new  equipment  on  the  offensive  radar. 
So  we  have  a  high  percentage  of  brand 
new  equipment  which  has  never  been 
flown,  has  never  operated  as  one 
group. 

Vx.  President  cost  overruns  have 
been  not  Just  a  posribUlty  and  not  Just 
an  occasional  occurrence  but  also  an 
annual,  measurable  occurrence  In 
DOD  contracting.  It  has  averaged  3  to 
5  percent  a  year  above  Inflation  since 
1970.  That  is  annual,  measurable. 
Those  are  Air  Force  figures.  And  that 
is  on  the  production  of  weapons  which 
began  in  a  stable  design. 

However,  where  you  take  a  brand- 
new  machine,  Mr.  President,  and  put 
it  under  contract  before  the  first  one 
is  flown,  it  is  absolutely  cnlain  that 
there  will  be  huge  changes  in  the 
design  of  this  machine;  and  that,  in 
turn,  will  give  us  cost  overruns.  As  I 
say,  the  scene  is  already  set  for  cost 
overruns. 

Mr.  President  I  am  advised  that  this 
Is  a  flexible  whig  on  the  B-IB,  so  I 
misspoke  myself  on  that  It  is,  howev- 
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er,  20  pasoent  new  ttaaag  on  the  alr- 
fiame.  as  irell  as  40  peraent  new  defen- 
sive avionics  and  SO  penent  new  offen- 
sive radar^ 

Mr.  Preiident.  what  is  not  involved 
In  this  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
B-IB  should  be  bunt 

I  happen  to  take  the  view  that  the 
B-IB  to  oltaolete,  that  we  have  a  better 
machine  trhlch  is  called  the  Stealth 
bomber  that  is  perhaos  2  years  briilnd 
the  B-IB.  That  Is  an  argument  for  an- 
other <tey  and  another  forum. 

I  am  sufe  that  those  a^io  oppoae  the 
B-IB  undv  any  dreumstanoe  would 
also  oppoee  multlyear  oonineting. 

However,  Mr.  President,  those  who 
suMwrt  the  B-IB  should  also  (vpose 
multlyear  omtractlng  because  It  in- 
volves piAting  the  SOth  plane  under 
contract  before  the  first  one  is  test 
flown.  It  Involves  bujring  a  set  of  ma- 
chines, the  cost  of  which  Is  not  yet  liq- 
uidated or  not  yet  dear. 

Mr.  Pnsident  I  am  very  concerned 

Mr.  CHtliBB.  Mr.  President.  wOl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOlDISTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHtUS.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt him  In  his  thou^t  or  anything, 
but  I  was  In  the  Amroprlationa  Com- 
mittee when  the  Senator  fktxn  Louisi- 
ana raised  this  issue.  It  was  not  one 
that  I  had  focused  In  on  or  q>ent 
much  time  on. 

I  llstmed  to  the  debate  in  there.  I 
became  oonvinced  that  the  Senator 
fnnn  Louisiana  had  a  very  good  point 

I  simply  wish  to  ask  him  has  any- 
thing changed  fnnn  that  debate.  It 
scans  at  that  time  this  was  not  a  ded- 
sion  that  we  had  to  make  right  now.  It 
was  something  that  oould  be  made 
dos«  to  the  time  that  we  had  the  reg- 
ular bm.  more  in  the  time  when  we 
would  halve  a  lltUe  more  Information 
as  to  whether  we  were  ready. 

Now.  multlyear  contracting  I  think 
can  have  some  great  benefits.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agrees 
with  that  and  there  are  times  that  we 
can  enter  Into  that  and  make  some 
real  cost  savings.  That  should  be  after 
we  know  exactly  what  we  have  dedded 
we  are  going  to  and  we  have  locked  ev- 
erythingln. 

To  lock  that  In  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  poialties.  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out— that  Is  what 
really  got  my  attention,  and  I  worked 
a  UtUe  CO  procurement  matters  over 
the  year*  that  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate— Just  would  not  make  sense 
until  we  know  that  we  are  ready  with 
our  design,  we  are  ready  with  every 
facet  before  we  lock  that  In. 

It  seoned  to  me.  as  I  recall,  first  we 
did  not  have  to  make  that  dedsitm 
now.  We  could  have  the  same  kind  of 
savings  that  we  are  talking  about  later 
down  the  road. 

And.  second,  we  are  running  a  risk  if 
we  do  that  now  when  everything  else 
is  not  riglit  We  do  not  know.  We  have 


still  some  unanswered  questions  out 
thoe,  and  it  would  Just  be  wiser  and 
more  prudent  as  managers  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  to  not  make  this  decision 
now  but  to  wait  until  it  Is  a  more  ripe 
decision 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
appreciate  the  Beaaalua  frmn  Florida 
having  made  the  pctot  he  does.  It  Is  an 
unanswerable  point 
'  The  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to 
award  multlyear  contracts  for  defen- 
sive or  offensive  avionics  and  engines 
until  Fdmiary  1984  or  airframes  until 
October  1984. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  need  for  this 
authority  at  this  time. 

lb*.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  as  I 
recall,  there  was  another  point  that 
was  raised  by  the  proponents,  and  that 
was  that  if  they  did  not  have  a  certain 
anunrnt  of  funds,  though,  they  could 
not  even  go  forward  with  determining 
the  process  of  whether  they  wanted  to 
doth^ 

I  check  my  memory  further.  As  I 
recall  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  of- 
fered to  say  we  will  go  ahead  and  allow 
you  to  have  those  funds  for  looking 
into  this,  anything  that  is  necessary  to 
go  through  what  wHI  be  the  prelimi- 
nary procurement  process,  but  do  not 
make  the  decision  now  until  we  get 
doser  to  the  time  where  it  has  to  be 
made  and  until  we  have  much  more  in- 
formation which  we  would  be  able  to 
have. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct 

Mr.  President  this  question  of  put- 
ting things  imder  contract  before  we 
know  whether  we  can  pay  tdt  them  is 
a  very  difficult  and  serious  question 
ri^tnow. 

There  was  an  article  the  other  day 
in  the  Washington  Post  May  22.  that 
said: 

Air  Force.  Citing  Costs.  Seeks  to  Cancel 
Projects. 
That  is  the  headline. 

Let  me  read  this  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Air  Force  has  proposed  dropping  sev- 
eral major  Items  from  its  research  and  pro- 
curemrat  programs  because  not  even  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  large  defense  buildup  will 
provide  enoMgh  money  for  aU  the  new  weap- 
ona  now  omtemplated. 

The  artide  goes  on  to  say  that: 
Critics  luive  said  for  some  time  that  the 
services  are  starting  more  weapons  pro- 
grams than  even  the  Reagan  defense  budget 
can  cover,  so  that  at  some  point  either  the 
budget  or  s<Hne  of  the  weapons  wlU  have  to 
give.  The  new  Air  Force  document  is  a  clear 
indication  that  some  generals  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  Io<Aing  at  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989. 

I  have  not  seen  this  so-caUed  secret 
Air  Force  document  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  on  the  Budget  Committee  if  you 
project  out  the  numbers  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  pay  for  all  these  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  our  projections  on  the 
Budget  Committee  show  that  the  dif - 
feraice  between  a  5-peroent  real  in- 


crease in  the  def oise  budget  whidi 
appears  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee may  come  up  with,  or  at  least  that 
Is  the  indication— 5  percent  by  the 
way,  is  much  higher  than  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  little  lower  than 
the  Senate— as  opposed  to  the  10  per- 
cent what  the  President  proposes,  the 
difference  between  that  5  and  10  per- 
cent Is  made  up  of  two  Items,  the  MX 
missile  and  the  B-1  bmnber,  or  Items 
of  similar  mag^tude. 

If  this  Senate  agrees  to  the  5  per- 
cent there  is  not  enough  money  for 
some  wei^wns  systems  in  the  budget 
Indeed,  if  the  Smate  agreed  to  what 
we  had  agreed  to  on  the  floor  before, 
the  6Ji  percent  there  is  not  enough 
money  for  all  the  weapons  systems 
that  have  been  ordere± 

What  this  artide  is  saying  is  that 
there  is  not  even  oiough  money  to  pay 
for  all  these  weapons  systems  even 
with  the  full  Reagan  increase,  which  is 
10  percent  plus  inflation,  or  14  percent 
nominaL  Tiiis  artide  is  saying  we  do 
not  even  have  enough  money  under 
that  condition.  And  here  we  are  being 
asked  to  go  into  multlyear  contracting 
to  order  50  bombers  before  the  first 
one  is  flown,  without  reference  to 
what  the  cost  will  be,  indeed  with  in- ' 
temal  Air  Force  audit  reports  showing 
that  the  cost  is  considerably  more 
than  that  which  has  been  submitted 
to  us  and  where  the  bids  from  the  con- 
tractors themselves  are  averaging  50 
percent  and  more  above  that  which  is 
budgeted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
why  this  Senate  would  db  that,  espe- 
ciidly  where  it  is  not  necessary,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  not  necessary  as  iwrt 
of  this  supplemental  to  make  those 
savings  that  the  President  dalms  that 
the  Air  Force  claims,  which  have  been 
disputed,  by  the  way,  by  OAO  and  by 
internal  Air  Force  studies. 

The  first  flight  testing  of  this  ma- 
chine. Mr.  President  would  not  occur 
until  March  1985.  We  have  another 
$1.6  billion  of  research  and  devdop- 
mtot  tests  and  evaluation  to  do. 

Why  are  we  doing  $k6  billion  of  re- 
search and  development  tests  and 
evaluation  if  this  is  a  firm  design  and  a 
known  madiine? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  T,niiiida.nii.  is  SO  much  on  point 
there.  It  seems  to  me  we  wish  to  make 
savings  where  we  can. 

But  to  lock  in  multlyear  purchases 
before  we  have  locked  in  the  design, 
before  we  know  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  before  we  have  tested  and 
Imow  what  we  are  buying,  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  been  through 
time  after  time  after  time.  Everyone  of 
you  in  here  has  decried  the  cost  over- 
runs, everyone  in  here  has  complained 
alMut  the  waste  ^and  the  ineffidency 
and  the  overruns  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Not  only  we.  but  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  he  was  running,  and 
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evenrooe  etoe.  always  talk  about  it. 
But  here  It  looka  ai  if  we  are  about  to 
Jump  badt  into  the  same  trap  again. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  be  critical 
of  the  Defeme  Department,  how  can 
we  be  critical  of  cost  ovemins.  how 
can  we  be  critical  of  these  things  if  we 
are  going  to  aay.  "Here  is  what  we 
want  you  to  do.  We  want  you  to  lodi 
thtai  in  today  before  you  have  to. 
before  it  is  right,  before  it  is  ready, 
before  we  know  whether  this  is  what 
we  want  to  finally  commit?" 

A  number  of  us,  I  think,  supported 
the  B-1  a  year  ago  when  we  had  to 
make  a  dedsicm  because  we  were  not 
sure  how  soon  Stealth  would  come  on. 
and  that  is  the  one  unanswered  ques- 
tion, t 

So  we  have  said.  "All  right,  we 
cannot  Just  say  we  are  going  to  charge 
on  Stealth.  We  have  got  to  at  least 
know  how  the  framework  is  going  to 
go.  so  let  us  say  the  B-1  updated, 
going  forward  in  its  design  phases," 
even  recognising  we  may  want  to  pur- 
chase some  of  than. 

But  again,  if  Stealth  comes  on  as 
fast  as  some  peoirie  tell  us  it  can,  it 
probably  wiU  be  something  that  will 
be  better  and  more  cost-effective,  and 
given  the  kind  of  constraints  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  which  is 
going  to  happen  with  some  kind  of 
constraints  over  the  amount  we  can 
purchase,  and  I  agree  with  the  secret 
report,  and  I  think  we  had  reports  in 
the  ocnmnittee  that  we  do  not  have  a 
10  percent— there  Is  not  enough 
money  to  purchase  all  of  the  particu- 
lar weapons  that  we  have  now  agreed 
to  already,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to 
lo(A  at  these  things. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  a  very  good  point.  This  is  not 
when  the  Senate  should  be  doing  this. 
I  wish  we  had  a  full  Senate  here  to 
hear  his  argument,  because  I  think 
this  is  one  the  Senate  ought  to  look  at 
very,  very  carefully. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
calls that  letter  we  got  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
a  month  or  two  ago  in  which  she 
looked  at  prociuremmt  as  a  percent  of 
the  defense  budget,  and  she  pointed 
out  that  in  1979.  34  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget  was  taken  up  by  procure- 
mmt:  that  is.  $31  billion  of  the  $128 
billlcm:  but  that  34  percent  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  defense  budget  for  pro- 
curonent  grows  to  39.5  percent  in 
1982.  to  34  percent  in  1984.  and  to  37.8 
percent  in  1987.  In  other  words,  the 
propmtion  of  the  defense  budget 
going  to  defense  procurement  goes 
from  34  percent  to  almost  38  percent 
in  the  period  1979  to  1987  without 
there  being  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  the  budget  which 
is  made  up  of  readiness  requirements. 
Indeeid,  readtneo  requironents  will  be 
at  least  as  hi^  in  demand  as  they  are 
now.  Peracmnel  costs  are  not  going 


down  except  at  a  time  of  recession. 
>ffti»»*^*«*"«»  and  operation  of  these 
expensive  machines  are  certainly  not 
lees  they  are  more— and  all  of  the 
other  costs  of  readiness  from  ammuni- 
tion to  hip  boots  are  going  to  be  going 
up  Just  as  fast  as  they  always  do. 

But  the  Reagan  defense  budget  pro- 
jects out  these  expensive  weapons  sys- 
tems to  go  from  34  percent  to  38  per- 
cent, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  citing  this  so- 
called  secret  Air  Force  document  to 
the  effect  that  there  Is  not  going  to  be 
enough  money  as  it  is,  even  with  all  of 
the  Reagan  budget,  to  pay  for  it  start- 
ing in  198S. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  makes  what  has  to  be 
the  conclusion  to  the  point  he  makes 
as  to  what  does  happen  is  that  readi- 
ness does  get  squeezed.  It  is  always 
what  happens.  It  has  hmpened  every 
time.  It  has  hi4>pened  to  the  point 
where  we  know  that  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  we  have,  our  readiness. 

There  will  not  be  enough  money  for 
training:  you  will  not  be  able  to  let 
pilots  fly,  they  wUl  be  sitting  in  a  sim- 
ulator, perhaps,  at  best.  Tou  wiU  not 
be  able  to  fire  weapons,  you  wUl  not  be 
able  to  go  into  the  field  with  actual 
maneuvers,  and  you  will  have  a  hard 
time  in  keeping  the  morale  up,  and  we 
will  have  a  continuous  squeeze  in  read- 
iness, spare  parts,  fuel,  those  things 
which  are  so  critical. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  may  have 
what  has  happened  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  alluded  to  it  first  with 
the  so-called  Washington  Public 
Power  nuclear  reactors  where  they  or- 
dered five  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  bil- 
lion, and  they  found  that  they  cannot 
pay  for  any  of  them.  So  they  have  can- 
celed two  outright.  The  other  three 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
for,  and  there  the  largest  public  power 
instrumentality  in  the  Nation  may  go 
bankrupt  without  money  to  pay  for 
them  because  they  put  all  five  under 
contract  before  they  had  the  money. 

I  do  not  know  what  tiappens  with 
the  B-1.  If  you  find  you  do  not  liave 
the  money  for  the  B-1  and  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  BCZ  missile  and  the 
M-1  tank  and  P-15,  F-16,  F-17.  and  F- 
18.  speedup  of  the  cruise 

Mr.  CHILES.  Speedup  of  the  cruise 
missOe. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Speedup  of  the 
cruise  missile,  then  what  do  you  do?  I 
mean,  we  cannot  declare  national 
bankruptcy.  I  guess  you  go  out  and 
slow  down  or  stop  the  lines  or  what- 
ever, or  maybe  you  do  as  we  did  last 
spring  where  at  Fort  Polk  or  Fort 
Hood  they  cut  off  the  heating  in  the 
midst  of  winter  because  they  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  heat  Fort  Polk 
down  in  my  State.  Maybe  they  were 
trjring  to  make  a  point  with  me  on 
readiness,  and  they  sure  made  it 

Mr.  CHIUiB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preddoit.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  AlaiAa 
would  like  some  time  at  this  point,  so  I 

yield  the  floor.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  Ob. 
Ooaroii).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  Is  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
argument  that  the  Senators  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida  have  Just  made.  If 
the  Senate  wants  to  compare  costs  In 
terms  of  1984  dollars,  undn  President 
Carter's  MX  program  the  cost  of  the 
MX  In  the  shelters  would  have  been 
$55.4  billion.  He  did  not  have  a  B-1 
program.  But  under  President  Rea- 
gan's program  of  100  UXt  In  the  Min- 
uteman  silos  at  a  cost  of  $18.8  billion 
in  1984  dollars  and  100  B-IB  bnnbers 
at  a  cost  of  $35.4  billion  In  tenns  of 
1984  dollars,  the  total  cost  will  be  $44 
billion.  In  others  words,  there  has  al- 
ready been  effected  at  $11.4  billion 
savings  in  the  two  wemxtns  systems 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
talking  about.  $11.4  billion  by  the 
change  brought  about  in  the  BCX  and 
B-1  along  with  it. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  DOD 
request  to  initiate  multiyear  procure- 
ment for  the  B-IB.  As  you  are  aware, 
this  body  mandated  a  $30.5  billion  ac- 
quisition program  for  the  B-IB.  Now 
this  same  body  Is  deliberating  the  very 
instrument  that  can  ensure  the 
achievement  of  that  mandate— mul- 
tiyear procurement. 

Allow  me  to  summarize  in  detail  the 
issues  which  we  are  considering: 

The  DOD  is  requesting  authority  to 
initiate  multiyear  procurement  to  real- 
ize savings  to  the  Government  of  $800 
million— in  fiscal  year  1981  dollars— 
and  over  $1.3  billion  in  the  then-year 
dollars. 

Approval  of  the  B-IB  request  will 
allow  the  Air  Force  to  obligate  $185 
million  of  already  appropriated  fiscal 
year  1983  fimds  for  economic  order 
quality  (EOQ)  purchases  to  protect 
inaxf?w""»  MTP  savings.  There  are  no 
additional  funds  required.  EOQ  pur- 
chases will  be  used  in  the  production 
of  future  B-IB  aircraft  approved  by 
Congress  should  MTP  not  be  author- 
ized in  future  budgets. 

Approval  does  not  commit  the  Con- 
gress to  the  procurement  of  any  spe- 
cific number  of  B-IB  aircraft  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  B-IB  MTP  con- 
tracts, the  Oovemment  wHl  be  obligat- 
ed to  procure  only  those  aircraft  99- 
proved  as  a  result  of  the  annual 
budget  process. 

No  unfunded  cancellation  costs  exist 
in  the  B-IB  MTP  contracts.  There  is 
no  financial  poialty  to  the  Oovem- 
ment—other  than  loss  of  savings  and 
increased  overhead— should  Congress 
approve  this  request  and  then  decide 
to  disapprove  MTP  in  future  budgets. 
The  B-IB  program  is  funded  to  termi- 
nation for  EOQ  purchases  and  fully 
funded  on  an  annual  basis  for  MTP. 


No  additional  funds  wOl  be  required 
beyond  those  impropriated  In  the 
annual  budtet  process. 

Given  the  extensive  development  al- 
ready aoooam>llshed  oa  the  B-1  pro- 
gram, the  limited  nature  of  the  re- 
maining derelopment  and  the  priority 
of  the  B-19.  this  program  clearly  sat- 
isfied MTP  criteria.  Positive  action  on 
the  supplemental  request  wUl  enable 
us  to  contbiue  the  suooeasful  execu- 
tion of  this  vital  weapon  system  pro- 
gram. 

A  positive  vote  for  this  program 
allows  us  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We 
iwatntJiiTi  our  annual  review  through 
the  budget  process  while  taking  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  maximum  sav- 
ings. I  feel  this  request  for  initiation 
of  B-IB  multiyear  procurement 
through  the  purchase  of  EOQ  Items  Is 
Justified  and  deserving  of  our  support. 

MBItllG  B-IB  COST  ICTIMATn 

The  cost  of  100  B-IB  bombers  is 
$30.5  billion  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1981  dollar*. 

The  B-IB  is  not  a  new  concept  still 
under  development  ntn*  Is  it  an 
unproven  wei4X>n  system  In  transition. 
It  Is  an  established,  multirole  deriva^ 
tive  of  the  original  B-1.  a  concept  long 
under  review,  and  a  mature  and  stable 
solution  to  our  shortfall  In  strategic 
deterrent  cvability.  The  B-IB.  has 
been  carefully  and  deliberately  updat- 
ed and  modernized  to  give  it  a  30-year 
useful  life,  and  an  ability  to  penetrate 
present  and  predicted  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses well  into  the  1990's,  as  reiterat- 
ed by  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  Mr.  Casey  of  the  CIA. 

Production  of  the  B-IB  takes  advan- 
tage of  an  Investment  of  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion, in  fiscal  year  1981  dollars,  which 
was  spent  In  the  original  B-1  develop- 
ment prognam.  When  President  Carter 
canceled  production  of  the  original  B- 
1,  he  directed  that  development  of  the 
aircraft  and  electronics  equipment 
should  continue.  As  a  result  of  this 
continue  wozk.  the  Air  Force  had  over 
10  years  of  experience  in  the  B-1  pro- 
gram to  draw  from  In  deciding  Just 
what  the  B-IB  capabilities  and  mis- 
^on  should  be. 

The  B-IB  program  got  off  to  a  fast 
start  because  of  several  carryovers 
from  that  original  program  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  wisely  carried  out.  even 
though  he  canceled  the  B-l's.  The 
four  B-l's  built  during  the  initial  pro- 
duction period  flew  1.805  successful 
flight  test  hours,  gaining  valuable  data 
over  a  large  range  of  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes, and  under  varying  conditions. 
This  data  proved  very  valuable  in 
twantiy  decisions  to  update  the  air- 
craft to  the  B-IB  vet>i<m.  Many  of  the 
people  in  the  contractor  plants  and 
Air  Force  officers  worked  In  experi- 
ence on  the  managonent  and  produc- 
tion teams  in  the  B-IB  program.  For- 
tunately. When  the  Initial  production 
line  was  ddsed.  Roekwdl  kept  much  of 
their  toollftg  and  raw  matierlals  This 


allowed  them  to  move  quidly  in  bend- 
ing metal  after  the  new  contract  was 
signed  In  January  of  this  year. 

The  result  of  this  earlier  effort  is 
that  the  major  development  of  the  B- 
IB  has  been  completed.  The  airframe 
was  tested  out  and  it  requires  little  al- 
teration in  the  new  program.  The  en- 
gtaes  have  been  through  three  stages 
of  modification  and  improvement 
during  the  last  10  years— we  know  we 
have  good  durable  engines.  The  new 
B-IB  will  have  proven  state-of-the-art 
offensive  avionics  for  its  navigation 
and  bombing,  including  an  adaptation 
of  the  improved  F-16  radar.  The  de- 
fensive avionics  for  the  B-IB  were 
proven  in  the  bomber  i)enetration 
tests,  during  which  these  modem  avi- 
onics systems  were  tested  against  sur- 
rogate Soviet  defenses.  These  tests 
showed  a  remarkable  performance 
against  all  known  and  predicted  Soviet 
defensive  ci4»abilities.  There  are  no 
new  inventions  necessary  to  be  devel- 
oped and  proven  for  the  B-IB.  All  the 
systems  are  proven  state-of-the-art. 
Development  is  completed,  and  only 
integration  of  these  systems  into  the 
B-IB  remains. 

Even  with  this  level  of  proven,  suc- 
cessful performance,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  set  up  a  rigorous,  em- 
phatic management  program  for  the 
B-IB.  On  November  4,  1981,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci 
issued  a  memo  invoking  strong  man- 
agement controls  on  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram. One  result  of  these  controls  is  a 
restriction  of  costs  to  the  $30.5  billion 
esthnate.  in  fiscal  year  1981  dollars. 
The  Air  Force  has  chartered  a  B-IB 
General  Officer  Steering  Group  that 
meets  about  once  a  month  to  act  as 
the  focal  point  for  control  of  the  B-IB 
requirements  and  program  content. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  also  es- 
tiAUdied  a  requirement  to  be  briefed 
on  the  status  of  the  program  every  3 
wedDS.  The  degree  of  control  over  the 
program  is  exemplified  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  policy  that  no 
changes  wHl  be  made  to  the  B-IB 
baseline  configuration  without  the 
personal  wproval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense^ 

On  January  18.  1981.  President 
Reagan  signed  a  letter  of  certification 
in  which  he  stated: 

Due  to  the  extensive  development  already 
■ooompUshed  on  the  original  B-1  aircraft  I 
am  confident  in  certifying  that  a  1986  Ini- 
tial Operating  Capability  is  achievable,  and 
that  the  acquisition  of  100  B-IB  aircraft  is 
feaslUe  within  the  $30.5  billion  (in  constant 
1981  dollars)  budget  estimate.  In  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  this  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  implemented 
strong  cost  control  procedures  to  ensure 
that  the  estimate  is  not  exceeded.  It  is 
achievable  on  time  and  within  the  specified 
coat  however,  only  if  Congress  appropriates 
the  money  in  the  amounts  and  on  the 
schedule  advanced  by  the  Administration. 

Since  the  1981  B-IB  production  deci- 
sion, the  contractors  have  established 


strong  momentum  in  achieving  posi- 
tive, demonstrated  performance.  As 
much  as  34  peroNit  of  the  program 
cost  are  now  tm  fixed  price  inooittve 
firm  target  contracts  whi^  in  them- 
selves are  very  strong  motivation  for 
the  contractors  to  bring  the  program 
in  below  the  $30Ji  billion  estimate. 
Also,  the  Air  Force  is  now  for  firm 
multiyear  pnvosals  for  the  remainder 
of  the  program.  The  four  aasodatif 
contractors  are  ahead  of  their  sched- 
ules, and  actual  costs  are  lower  tlutn 
projected  at  this  stage  of  the  jirogram. 
Considering  the  administration's 
commitment  to  the  program,  the  rig- 
orous program  management  proce- 
dures, and  the  firm  contractual  status 
the  B-IB  program  should  set  an  exam- 
ple for  major  acquisition  programs  by 
meeting  the  established  baseline  cost 
estimate  on  time  and  within  its  budg- 
eted cost  The  contractors  are  demcm- 
strating  that  they  are  oranmitted  to 
maintaining  their  aheadK>f-achedule 
momentum  and  keeping  costs  down. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  dononstrat- 
ing  that  they  are  ccMnmitted  to  rigor- 
ous cost  managemei^t  and  to  avoiding 
changes  to  the  program.  Now.  Om- 
gress  must  demonstrate  its  commit- 
ment to  rebuilding  the  strategic  deter- 
rence of  our  Nation  by  providing  the 
necessary  funding  and  authorization 
for  the  B-IB  program. 

B-iB  miLTmut  nocDBnmn 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  re- 
quiting multiyear  procurement 
(MTP)  for  the  B-IB  bomber  using 
their  mipropriated  fiscal  year  1983 
funds.  This  supplemental  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  Department  to  save  their 
program  $800  million  through  the  pro- 
gram life  and  thus  insure  that  the 
$30.5  billion  program  ceiling  that  this 
body  has  placed  on  the  program  will 
be  achieved.  As  you  recall,  the  -admin- 
istration—the President— has  certified 
that  100  B-IB  bombers  will  not  exceed 
$30.5  billion.  But  let  me  remind  you— 
we  are  not  without  reqwnsibility  to 
the  program.  We  must  provide  the  leg- 
islation necessary  for  the  DOD  to 
produce  this  sorely  needed  strategic 
bomber  at  the  least  expensive  and 
most  expeditious  way.     ^ 

There  are  some  who  say  that  this 
program  is  not  ready  for  multiyear 
procurement.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  have  both  as- 
sured us  that  this  program  is  an  excel- 
lent candidate  and  ready  for  this  cost- 
saving  acquisition  procedures.  The  B- 
IB  meets  MTP  criteria. 

MTP  \B  of  benefit  to  the  Oovem- 
ment—the  DOD  estimates  savings  of 
$800  million  or  $1.3  billion  when  ex- 
pressed in  then-year  dollars. 

The  requirement  for  the  B-IB  Is 
stable— we  have  instructed  the  DOD 
to  produce  this  bomber  by  1988.  The 
law  has  not  changed. 
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The  deelgn.  or  conflguntlon.  of  the 
B-IB  ta  stable.  The  B-IB  Is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  pracram  that  was  canceled 
tn  1977.  In  tect.  most  of  the  airframe 
and  the  enctnes  are  unchanged.  All 
changes  to  the  confirmation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defoise. 
To  date,  only  changes  that  result  in 
ledoeed  cost  and  enhanced  operational 
capability  are  considered.  Finally,  the 
Air  Force  has  high  confidence  in  their 
cost  iwtt"***^  and  the  ability  of  their 
contractors  to  build  the  aircraft  The 
fiiM.  contractois  that  buflt  the  first 
four  B-IA  aircraft  are  building  the 

I  can  assure  you.  the  B-IB  is  a 
known  quantity.  It  Is  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  of  MTP— $800 
million  in  benefits.  Positive  actlwi  is 
needed  In  this  supplemental  request  to 
provide  the  maximum  savings  expect- 
ed from  the  program.  I  strongly  urge 
■upport  of  B-IB  multiyear  i»oeure- 
ment.  It  will  enable  us  to  rapidly  re- 
build our  strategic  deterrence  and  en- 
hance our  ^orts  for  meaningful  arms 
control  efforts  in  Oeneva— at  the 
lowest  possible  expensive. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend 
argues  that  ao  percent  of  the  airframe 
has  not  bem  flown  because  80  percent 
oones  from  the  B-1.  Turn  that  around 
and  say  that  80  percent  of  this  air- 
frame is  already  proven.  It  is  like 
Btretohlng  any  of  the  aircraft  that 
have  been  stretched,  whether  it  is  a 
DC-8.  a  DC-10.  All  of  them  have  been 
stretched,  and  at  least  20  percent 
addfiH  to  the  airframe.  They  were 
never  tested  before  they  were  flown 
M^  actually  put  into  production. 

Thta  aircraft,  the  B-1.  has  been 
flown  and  the  B-IB  is  not  as  much  dif- 
ferent txam  the  B-1  as  the  B-520  is 
from  the  prior  models  of  the  B-52.  AU 
of  these  airframes  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  development. 

ICy  real  pcrint  to  the  Senator  is  that 
if  we  are  to  have  the  savings  that  we 
contemplated  by  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  cntify  in  terms  of  1981  dollars, 
what  would  be  the  ceiling  for  this  pro- 
gram? We  must  achieve  this  $800  mil- 
lion savings  through  multiyear  pro- 

We  need  to  have  the  ability  to  obli- 
gate $188  million  of  tSie  already  appro- 
priated 1983  funds.  There  are  no  addl- 
ttooal  funds  requested  by  this  amend- 
ment It  Is  necessary  to  start  the  long 
leadtime  Items.  Those  long  leadtime 
Items  wUl  be  used  in  any  event  even  if 
the  Congress  does  not  approve  mul- 
tiyear contracting  starting  in  the  1984 
bOL 

The  long  leadtime  money  will  not  be 
wasted.  It  will  be  dedicated  toward  the 
procurement  of  Items  that  will  be 
needed   on   an   annual   procurement 


basli  should  Congress  decide  later  not 
to  use  a  multiyear  procurement 
method.  I  firmly  believe  In  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  method  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  approve  it 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  we 
have  heard  talk  hoe  today  about  a 
certification  by  the  President  that  this 
program  will  come  in  at  a  cost  of  $20.5 
billion.  What  is  the  significance  of 
that  certification?  Is  it  enforceable? 
Does  it  give  the  Congress  any  proteo- 
tim  whatsoever?  The  answer  to  that 
is.  surely.  "No."  .    .      »». 

That  certification  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  set  of  bids  from  a  contrac- 
tor which,  if  accepted,  lead  to  an  en- 
forceable OMitract  to  produce  100 
planes  within  the  designated  cost  To 
the  contrary,  all  it  represents  is  the 
figures  given  to  the  President  by  the 
Air  Force,  which  is  most  anxious  to 
put  this  machine  under  contract 

If  you  look  at  the  actual  facts,  the 
Air  Vont  itself  does  not  really  believe 
that  they  can  produce  these  machines 
for  $20.5  bUllon.  "^ 

Mr.  STEVENa  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  Just  1  moment? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tes. 
Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President  I  des- 
ignate Senator  Rudmak  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  manage  the 

time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  ss  I 
pointed  out  the  Air  Force  Itself  does 
not  really  believe  that  this  set  of  ma- 
chines can  be  produced  for  $20.5  bil- 
lion. The  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand's own  study,  dated  February  9. 
1983.  indicates  a  cost  of  $290  million 
per  copy,  or  $29  billion  for  the  ma- 
chine. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  OAO  studies. 
GAO  in  connection  with  DOD  studies, 
identify  another  $1.4  billion  in  costs 
not  included  in  the  estimate.  The 
CAIG  study  Just  recently  referred  to 
shows  $28.8  billion.  That  is  the  cost 
analysis  Improvement  group.  That  is 
in  1981  dollars. 

So.  Mr.  President  what  does  it  mean 
when  the  President  disregards  the  Air 
Force's  own  internal  studies  and  says 
we  can  make  the  B-1  bomber  for  $20.5 
billion?  I  mean,  why  does  he  not  take 
the  Air  Force's  own  reports  that  point 
out  $29  billion  or  the  CAIG  study, 
which  is  another  Air  Force  report 
which  says  $20.8  biUion?  Why  not  look 
at  the  GAO  report  and  at  least  include 
that  $1.8  billion  in  costs  which  were 
not  even  considered  by  the  Air  Force? 
No,  indeed.  Mr.  President  what  the 
$20.5  billion  means  is  that  in  some 
future  year,  maybe  when  we  have  a 
new  President  maybe  indeed  after  the 
next  elecUon  if  President  Reagan 
should  get  reelected,  scnnebody  will 
camt  in  and  say.  "Oh.  this  is  not  $20.5 
billion  as  certified  but  some  greater 


sum.  maybe  $39  bflllon.  maybe  $40  ba- 
llon." How  do  we  know? 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  very  good  ex- 
cuses about  how  we  needed  to  change  - 
this  or  change  that  And  Indeed  that  Is 
exactly  what  Is  giring  to  happen  here. 
It  Is  not  a  stable  design.  It  must  be 
changed.  And  the  scene  Is  set  for  cost 
overruns.  The  scene  is  set  for  cost 
overruns.  Mr.  President  even  without 
the  changes.  We  already  have  the  bids 
for  the  contractors,  two  bids  at  least 
which  are  coming  in  averaging  SO  per- 
cent above  budget  costs. 

Now  how  can  we  as  a  Senate  say 
4ihat  this  is  really  a  liquidated,  firm 
cost  estimate  when  the  Air  Force's  In- 
ternal reports  say  no.  when  the  bids 
from  the  contracts  say  no.  and  when 
DOD  says  no?  I  mean,  what  is  the 
basis  for  that?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  there  is  no  basis. 

There  is  a  rush  pellmell  to  Judgment 
in  this  case— not  a  rush  to  Judgment  a 
rush  to  contract— because  the  Air 
Force  wants  to  put  these  imder  con- 
tract now,  not  to  save  money.  No, 
indeed,  we  can  wait  clearly  we  can 
wait  until  the  regular  appropriations 
bill.  We  could  probably  wait  until  next 
year's  ain>roprlations  bill,  if  at  that 
time  we  think  multiyear  contracting  is 
good,  and  get  all  the  savings  from  it  at 
that  time. 

The  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  is  rush  pellmell  to  contract  is  that 
the  Air  Force  is  afraid  the  Congress 
might  change  its  mind.  The  Air  Force 
is  afraid  that  the  Congress  might  say. 
we  cannot  afford  this  system  and 
therefore  we  have  either  got  to  pare  it 
down  in  quantity  or  maybe  even  go  to 
the  Stealth.  Tou  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about  Stealth.  But  let  us  quote 
Secretary  Weinberger  who  said  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  October  5,  1981:  "Our  vigorous 
ATB"  or  advanced  technology  bomber 
program  "will  lead  to  that  plane's  de- 
plojrment  under  current  plans  begin- 
ning in  1989." 

Now,  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  then  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  stated  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year, 
"Conversely,  opting  for  the  B-1  at  this 
time  could  preclude  procurement  of  a 
more  advance  aircraft  available  by 
1990." 

So,  Bfr.  President  we  are  being 
asked  prematurely  to  make  a  choice  at 
this  particular  point  betweeen  the 
ATB,  or  the  Stealth,  as  it  is  caUed.  and 
the  B-1,  and  the  Air  Force  says  lock 
them  in  now  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  real  cost  of  the 
B-1  program,  before  that  cost  official- 
ly ewcalittf«p  fnxn  $20.5  billion,  where  it 
is  now  "certified"  by  the  President  to 
a  higher  figure,  maybe  $29  billion,  as 
indicated  by  the  Air  Force  Systons 
Command's  own  internal  study,  or 
maybe  to  $40  billion  which  has  been 


widdy  speculated  among  staff  mem- 
ber* of  the  U A  Senate, 

The  Air  Fbroe  wants  to  loA  us  In 
bef me  we  know  what  those  Inaeased 
costs  are.  The  Air  Faroe  wants  to  tie 
us  Into  the  6-1  irrevocably.  I  under- 
stand it  is  not  irrevocable.  Tou  can 
always  get  out  of  a  multiyear  contract 
by  paying  thi  termination  cost 

But  what  happens  on  these  mul- 
tiyear contracts.  Mr.  President  It  Is 
lust  like  the  two  carriers.  I  voted  for 
the  two  carriers.  We  voted  to  put  both 
carriers  under  contract  I  bdleve  It 
was  2  years  ajgo.  And  when  some  of  our 
colleagues  started  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  oug^t  to  have  two 
ourriers  or  one  carrier  In  this  current 
year  oa  the  question  that  we  eould  not 
afford  both,  they  found,  aeoording  to 
testimony  from  the  U&  Navy,  that  it 
00^  as  much  to  terminate  as  it  would 
cost  to  f  inlA  the  two  earrlns.  Now 
that  is  the  f  get.  even  thou^  we  had  a 
fixed  dedgn  and  a  fixed  cost  on  the 
carriers.  In  other  words,  we  found  Uiat 
you  cannot  cancel  the  two  carriers 
without  incittTlng  as  much  cost  as  you 
do  by  finishihg  than. 

Now  that  Is  the  situation  with  the 
B-1,  I  fear,  tha^  is.  if  we  have  these 
multiyear  contracts,  we  sign  the  ccm- 
tract  not  with  a  fixed  cost  but  with 
some  unknown  cost  then  we  get  Into 
it  and  we  find  that  the  Air  Force  does 
not  have  enaugh  money  to  finish  this 
syston  and  tiake  care  of  aU  of  Its  other 
needs.  Then  somebody  says,  "Well,  let 
us  go  in  and  scale  back  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. Maybe  100  B-l's  is  too  much. 
Maybe  let  us  scale  It  bai±  to  50.  Or 
maybe  we  don't  want  the  B-1  at  alL 
Maybe  we  wtmt  to  wait  untU  1989  and 
take  the  Stealtti." 

Then,  at  that  point  we  may  well 
find  that  it  oosts  as  much  to  cancel  the 
B-1  as  it  would  to  finish  all  100  planes, 
precisely  what  happened  <m  the  two 
carriers. 

Mr.  President  we  do  not  have  to 
make  that  decision  at  this  point  We 
can  wait  for  the  design  and  the  cost  es- 
timates to  mature.  We  can  mlt  We 
have.  I  undentand.  four  matsflbntrao- 
tors  on  thei  B-1  program,  we  have 
heard  from  one  of  them  whose  cost  es- 
timates are  average  50-oome  percent 
above  the  budgeted  amount  Why  not 
wait  tmtil  we  hear  from  some  more  of 
than  before  we  rush  pdlmdl  into 
making  this  dedsicm?  Why  not  wait 
for  some  of  that  $1.6  bOlkm.  which 
has  already  been  budgeted  for  re- 
search and  development  testing,  and 
evaluation.  ^  be  spent  and  get  the  re- 
sults of  It  and  evaluate  them?  Why  not 
do  that  befbre  rushing  pellmell  Into 
putting  all  of  these  bombers  undo* 
contract? 

As  I  quoted  here  on  the  floor  a 
moment  ago.  the  Air  Yamt  does  not 
plan  to  put  under  contract  the  air- 
frame or  the  otf enslve  or  defensive 
avkmlcs  until  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1984.  So.  again,  what  Is  the  rush? 


The  mly  reason  for  the  rush  Is  to 
lock  It  In  now  before  we  know  what 
the  cost  Is  or  before  we  have  the  test 
and  evaluation  results. 

Mr.  President  we  are  told  that  there 
Is  an  $800  milllcm  savings  by  multiyear 
oontraeta.  The  GAO  looked  into  that 
question  and  on  September  13.  1983. 
said  that  the  methodology  employed 
by  the  Air  Force  in  estimating  the 
$800  million  saving  was  very  unreli- 
aUe:  that  they  did  not  discount  for 
the  time  value  of  money,  among  other 
things.  Also,  of  course.  Mr.  President 
the  fict  that  in  order  to  make  what- 
ever savings  Uiere  are.  and  $800  mil- 
lion Is  more  savings  than  will  be  made, 
you  do  not  need  to  put  this  program 
undo*  multiyear  contract  at  this  time. 
Whajt  the  GAO  states  is.  "To  crane 
doser  to  achieving  the  $800  million 
savings,  the  Air  Force  may  seek  con- 
gressional approval  for  multiyear  pro- 
curement authority  throu^  a  supple- 
mental request  for  fiscal  year  1983.  If 
apintival  is  granted,  the  Air  Force 
would  authorize  contractors  to  pur- 
chase eocmomic  order  quantities  of 
items  and  materisJs  considered  stable 
and  available  at  a  cost  savings"  as  op- 
posed to  the  multiyear  contracting. 

Mr.  I^esident,  the  problem  of  order- 
ing weapons  systems,  the  cost  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  the  design  of 
which  is  not  firm,  and  which  exceed 
the  budget  proposals  or  budget  limita- 
tions of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  which,  indeed,  exceed 
the  President's  own  budget  which  is 
hl^ier  than  any  of  the  other  figures.  I 
think  is  tremendoudy  imwise,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  unnecessary. 

So.  Mr.  President  I  submit  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
House  and  disallow  at  this  time  mul- 
tiyear ocmtracting. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  presentation  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request  from  last 
evening  at  12  o'clock.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
McLGBBt)  or  rather  the  Democratic 
cloakroom  has,  and  with  the  minority 
leader,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it 
appears  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
the  presentation  of  that  request  until 
after  the  B-1  vote. 

Thoefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  not  be  presented  or  the 
request  not  be  presented  at  that  time 
but  be  presented  immediately  after 
the  vote  on  the  B-1  amendment  which 
Is  presently  ordered  for  2  pjn.,  but  If  It 
occurs  sooner,  it  will  still  occur  right 
after  the  rollcall  vote.  I  make  that  re- 
quest Mr.  President  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  SenatOT 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Mississippi- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
the  vlendid  work  he  has  done  in  thls- 
f leld.  I  have  heard  him  speak  on  this 
subject  before  in  the  committee,  and  I' 
heard  his  remarks  this  morning.  He 
has  rendered  a  very  fine  service  tn  this 
complex  field. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  ordinar- 
ily supported  new  weaponry  that  Is 
first  class.  The  B-1  is  certainly  a  first- 
class  weapon.  I  have  followed  the  de- 
velt^Mnent  of  this  aircraft  over  the 
years  now,  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
I  have  also  supported  other  weapons 
such  as  the  triad  complex,  and.  of 
course,  we  had  the  MX  debate  the 
other  day. 

I  realise.  Mr.  President  that  as  fine 
as  these  weapons  may  be.  and  «iiat- 
ever  arguments  may  be  made  in  their 
individual  behalf,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  slow  down  s(Hnewh^re.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  put  som^^Und  of  a  limit  on 
these  numerous  wewons.  We  have  to 
slow  down  in  some  of  these  fields, 
without  abandoning  the  safety  con- 
cept or  defense  power  to  spare,  with- 
out taking  undue  chances.  I  think  we 
have  to  make  a  start  in  trying  to  hold 
down  these  total  expenditures.  Costs 
are  still  rising  rwidly.  That  is  true  of 
most  all  weapons. 

I  went  through  all  of  the  fight  about 
the  B-1  being  canceled  a  number  of 
years  ago.  I  supported  the  B-1,  but  I 
thought  at  the  time  about  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  and  it  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  snd  bounds.  One  of 
the  main  contributing  factors  was  the 
fact  that  it  finally  lost  out  in  the 
budget  not  as  a  weapon  but  it  lost  out 
in  affordabillty  in  the  budget  field, 
and  it  was  finally  canceled,  over  my 
protests. 

Now  we  are  back  here  today.  Now  we 
already  have  made  handsome  strides 
forward  with  another  bomber.  I  do  not 
find  any  evidence  against  it  or  any  evi- 
dence about  its  shortcomings.  There  is 
a  very  brief  time  lapse  betweoi  when 
the  two  of  them  would  be  ready. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  paused  to 
catch  our  breath,  rather  than  antici- 
pate by  at  least  a  year,  this  matter  of 
the  purchase  plan  and  so  forth. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  proved  his 
case  splendidly.  As  in  committee,  I 
voted  with  him  there  and  I  expect  to 
vote  today  not  to  abandon  the  B-1  but 
Just  not  to  take  this  unnecessary  for- 
ward step  at  this  time. 

So  those  are  my  sentiments,  Mr. 
President  I  shall  stand  on  that 

I  thank  the  Soiator  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  also  thank  him  for  the  very  fine 
service  he  has  rendered  in  this  field. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MississippL 
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wm  the  Cbatr  tell  me  how  many 

mtnntw  remain  on  each  ilde? 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER. 
Twenty-two  mtnutee.  five  seeondB  to 
the  fUmefnr  tram  Tii?i'fT*****:  57  min- 
utes, a  Mcondi  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Ut.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  Is  needed  to  the  Senator 

frommah.  

The  FRKODINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fram  Utah  is  reoognted. 

ICr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate,  particular- 
ly In  the  last  year,  over  the  siae  of  the 
defense  budget.  I  am  oae  who  has  con- 
sistently felt  that,  during  the  decade 
of  the  seventies,  we  cut  back  entirely 
too  much.  In  fact.  9  out  of  10  years  of 
the  decade  of  the  seventies,  there  was 
a  negative  real  decrease  In  the  defense 
budget-Htf  much  as  9.3  percent  in  1 
year. 

Tear  after,  we  cut  back.  A  good  deal 
of  the  talk  about  the  increasing  de- 
fense budget  and  the  huge  size  of  the 
buildup  simply  does  not  recognize 
that,  that  it  is  recouping  for  a  decade 
when  we  cut  than  we  should  not  have 
been  doing  so. 

Dc9lte  the  fact  that  I  have  contin- 
ued to  be  in  support  of  larger  defense 
budgets  to  defend  this  country.  I  have 
^iM*  stated  that  there  is  waste  in  the 
military  and  there  are  areas  where  we 
could  save  money.  One  of  those  areas 
has  been  in  procurement.  I  have  felt 
that  our  budgeting  procediires  have 
been  a  good  pwl  of  the  increase  in 
cost  in  inoeurement  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. Congress  itself  has  been  a  good 
deal  reqwnsible  for  this. 

When  you  authorise  a  weapons  pro- 
gram and  then  you  cut  back  the  rate 
of  production  to  considerably  lower 
than  the  most  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion, the  unit  cost  goes  up.  That  has 
happened  in  weaptms  system  after 
weapons  system  because  of  the  inef  f  1- 
deney  of  our  purchasing.  So  what  we 
are  advocating  here  today  is  that  we 
attempt  to  save  some  money,  an  esti- 
mated $1.3  billion  in  then-year  dollars, 
by  starting  the  process  of  multiyear 
procurement  on  the  B-IB. 

We  have  already  found  out  how 
much  additional  it  has  cost  us  by  the 
dedslon  of  President  Carter  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  B-1.  We  are  trying  to 
recoup  that  and  trying  to  save  some 
money  over  a  period  of  years  by  start- 
ing multiyear  procurement  or  author- 
ising the  possibility  of  multiyear  pro- 
curemmt. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  fuU  committee. 
In  rnpnnnr  to  the  argument  that  this 
committed  us  flmUly  to  multiyear  pro- 
curement, it  was  made  dear  it  did  not 
do  do.  SenaUv  Siswaws  made  a  com- 
mitment as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  during  the  45-day  period 
in  which  Congress  had  a  chance  to 
review  contracts  or  binding  commit- 
ments, he  would  not  allow  the  process 
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to  go  forward  and  maybe,  if  we  would 
inrist  upon  a  vote,  he  would  guarantee 
that  the  subcommittee  at  least,  and  I 
am  sure  the  full  committee  chalnnan 
would  be  agreeable  to  what  Senator 
Srsvaas  committed  to,  would  not  pro- 
ceed without  having  the  opportunity 
of  a  vote  before  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point  to  make. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  (m  that  point? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Srvbts 
said  we  would  not  proceed  imless  we 
tnM<  the  opportunity  for  a  vote.  He  did 
not  say  the  Air  Force  would  not  pro- 
ceed unless  the  Senate  voted  or  If  the 
Senate  voted  no.  Is  that  not  correct? 

In  other  words,  the  Air  Force  did  not 
sgree  to  be  bound  by  or  to  wait  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  yes  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  OARN.  Under  the  law.  Mr. 
President,  they  have  to  be  bound  by 
the  Senate  if  we  refuse  to  appropriate 
the  funds.  They  cannot  go  forward 
with  it.  That  argument  was  made  in 
the  subcommittee. 

No.  Senator  Stsvkhs  cannot  commit 
the  Air  Force  but  we  have  the  power 
of  the  purse  strings.  During  that  time. 
If  we  dedde  we  do  not  want  them  to  do 
it.  we  just  do  not  give  them  the 
money.  That  is  very  effective.  It  works 
well  with  my  wife  and  my  chlld^n. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  stress  that 
approval  of  this  request  does  not 
commit  Congress  to  the  prociirement 
of  any  specific  number  of  B-lB's. 
There  is  no  flnandal  penalty  to  the 
Oovemment  other  than  loss  of  savings 
and  increased  overhead  should  Con- 
gress approve  this  request  and  then 
decide  to  disapprove  multiyear  pro- 
curement in  futtire  budgets. 

To  those  who  say  this  has  commit- 
ted us,  I  say  it  simply  has  not.  Con- 
gress does  have  total  control  over 
those  contracts  if  they  are  negotiated 
and  we  decide  not  to  add  the  funds, 
not  to  give  the  Air  POrce  the  money  to 
do  so. 

I  hope  we  will.  That  commitment  is 
there  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  does  give  Congress  control  over 
whether  they  do  or  not  go  forward.  I 
certainly  think  it  is  worth  saving  the 
$1.3  billion,  and  we  should  take  this 
first  step— I  emphasize  "first  step"— 
with  later  control  by  the  Congress  to 
dedde  if  we  want  them  to  proceed. 

I  happen  to  think  that  multiyear 
procurement  would  solve  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems in  military  budgets.  If  Congress 
would  change  our  procedures,  we 
would  be  amazed.  I  think.  It  is  my 
belief  we  could  save  35  to  30  percent  in 
procurement  if  we  would  go  to  mul- 
tiyear procurement  contracts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  at  3  pjn. 


The     PREBIDINO    OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  Tliere  Is  a 
sufficient  seooad. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  return  to  the 
floor  very  shorlJLy.  It  is  our  Intention— 
I  believe  this  has  been  agreed  to— to 
set  tUs  amendment  aside  to  return  to 
at  30  minutes  to  3.  with  10  minutes 
equally  divided  at  that  time,  and  that 
another  ammdment  will  be  taken  up 
as  soon  as  the  chairman  returns. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  agreeable  with  me.  If  that  is 
not  in  the  form  of  a  unanlmouxon- 
sent  request.  I  am  agreeable  to  one. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  put  that  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  That  is  30  min- 
utes equally  divided.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  that  the  pending  committee 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  the  Senate 
can  then  turn  to  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THK  ntOPOSKD  UmTATIOH  OR  OUTSIOK  BASIIKD 

mcoici 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  imusual  procedure.  I  am  about 
to  speak  against  an  amendment  that 
has  not  yet  been  offered.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wsshington  is 
considerate  enough  to  recognize  that  I 
as  chairman  of  the  HUD  Independent 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  have  a 
maiiiup  session  of  our  subcommittee 
on  HUD,  an  independent  agency, 
starting  at  1  o'clock.  The  Seiuitor  from 
Washington  is  not  quite  prepared  to 
call  up  his  amendment  but  has  been 
kind  enough  to  let  me  speak  against  it 
before  he  has  offered  it  and  spoken  in 
favor  of  it.  I  will  not  characterize  the 
subject  of  his  two  amendments;  I  will 
allow  him  to  do  that,  other  than  to 
simply  say  in  general  that  they  pro- 
vide limitations  on  earned  income.  It 
never  seems  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
press  that  there  never  has  been  a  limi- 
tation on  Just  speaking  income.  It  has 
been  a  limitation  on  all  outside  earned 
income,  induding  speaking  income— a 
rather  dramatic  llmltatloiL  I  think 
most  of  the  American  people  would  be 
rather  upset  if  we  even  considered 
passing  any  laws  that  set  a  certain 


amount  of  Income  that  they  could  le- 
gally eara. 

Now.  the  arguments  that  an  made 
against  Senators  and  Cwigiwiinfin 
earning  outside  Income  Is,  fbst  of  all. 
that  obvkNisly  It  must  tnfiuwwe  uc 
t|iat  we  must  be  having  our  votea  pur- 
chased in  some  way  because  we  aco^it 
money  from  speaking  engagements. 
And  yet  there  Is  no  Umttatlon  whatso- 
ever on  unearned  Income. 

If  you  are  rich  In  this  body.  If  you 
are  one  of  those  fortunate  enou^  to 
have  had  wealthy,  suooessful  parents 
or  In  some  other  way  you  have  gar- 
nered some  money,  then  you  can  draw 
a  million  and  a  half.  $3  mllUon  a  year 
from  oil  and  timber  Interests,  from 
trusts,  from  your  rich  wife  or  what- 
ever, and  It  does  not  count.  Tou  do  not 
even  have  to  disdose  It  In  detalL  All 
you  have  to  do  Is  put  It  In  Ug  broad 
categories  and  It  will  show  that.  well.  I 
am  worth  s(»liewhere  between  $10  mil- 
lion and  $50  million,  some  categories 
that  are  meanlniless.  Tou  do  not  have 
to  disdose  the  details  of  those  hold- 
ings at  alL  Sbmehow.  If  you  receive  a 
few  hundred  thousands  bodes  a  year 
in  dividends  from  an  oil  company  or 
timber  Intereats  or  banks  or  something 
else,  that  doea  not  influence  your  vote. 
I  do  not  say  that  It  doea.  I  am  Just 
sayhig  I  think  It  is  rather  ludicrous, 
this  constanti  attack  on  earned  Income 
but  unearned  inomie  is  fine.  If  you  are 
rich,  continue  to  be  rich,  get  richer, 
enjoy  Ufe,  hkve  a  great  time  being  a 
Senator.  It  is  sort  of  a  toy  If  you  are 
rich.  Tou  can  just  play  at  being  a  Sen- 
ator—no indications  of  any  limitations 
whatsoever,  no  Indications  of  any  im- 
pr(w>er  actlvtties.  But  you  go  out  and 
give  a  speech  to  some  group  and  you 
are  paid  as  high  as  $3,000  for  that 
speech  and  deqDlte  the  fact  that  the 
law  requires  that  It  be  diadosed  in 
detaO  as  to  the  amount,  whetho-  they 
paid  for  your  hotel  bill.  If  it  was  out  of 
town,  on  what  date,  to  whom,  total 
and  complete  dlsdosure  available  to 
everyone  and  certainly  made  evident 
by  the  press  not  Just  once  a  year  when 
the  'dlsdosures  come,  but  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

In  fact,  in  my  own  State  it  has  been 
done  so  miich  in  the  last  year  that  one 
person  called  me  up  and  said.  "I  un- 
derstand you  made  over  $500,000 
giving  meeches  last  year."  I  said.  "No. 
I  certainly  did  not"  Well,  each  time 
the  press  reported  my  actual  Income, 
he  added  It  together.  It  became  cumu- 
lative, so  that  he  thought  I  had  made 
over  $500,000  from  giving  speeches. 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong. 
In  my  opinion,  when  we  start  passing 
laws  ntnittng  anybody's  income  In  this 
country.  ThU  Is  not  taxpayers'  money, 
and  It  \a  fully  dlsdosed,  fully  and  com- 
pletdy  dlsdosed.  When  Common 
Cause  wants  to  continue  to  Indicate 
that  there  la  something  wrong,  there 
Is  sometiiing  very  arrogant,  something 
very  elitist,  sranethlng  very  egotistical 


about  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to 
Judge  betto*  than  any<nie  else  in  this 
country,  any  of  our  constituents, 
aribether  we  should  be  elected  or  not.  I 
think  Uie  matter  of  outside  ti^oamt. 
earned  m  unearned,  is  a  matter  for 
the  oonstitutents  in  each  of  our  States 
to  Judge,  as  long  as  It  Is  fully  and  cam- 
pletely.  In  great  detail,  dlsdosed. 

If  these  amendmoits  pass,  there  are 
gtring  to  be  oUier  amendments  on  this 
floor.  There  are  going  to  be  amend- 
ments to  limit  imeamed  Income  to  30 
percent.  We  wlU  treat  the  rich  boys 
the  same  as  the  poor  boys  on  this  floor 
and  we  are  going  to  have  f uU  dlsdo- 
sure. We  wUl  have  amendmoits  to  see 
If  the  rich  boys  want  to  disdose  every 
stodc  and  every  dime  of  Income  and 
every  source.  So  let  us  do  it  one  way  or 
the  otho*.  Let  us  treat  everybody 
equally.  We  ought  to  have  full  dlsdo- 
sure <m  everybody  in  the  Senate  or 
none— have  that  detailed  dlsdosure  on 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Inherited  a  wealth  of  gifts  or 
whower  else  they  got  it. 

That  is  a  key.  Someone  said  this  is  a 
ticking  time  bomb.  It  is  a  ticking  time 
bomb  because  the  press  Is  making  it 
so.  We  see  a  few  editorials.  We  hear 
comments  from  TV  news,  with  com- 
mentators that  make  a  couple  of  mil- 
li<m  bucks  a  year  running  around  get- 
ting all  sorts  of  honorariums.  They 
have  more  influence  on  public  policy 
than  we  do.  They  do  not  disdose 
$15,000.  $30,000  a  speech  for  getting 
up  and  »"^fc<"g  some  innocuous  re- 
marlES  because  they  are  a  TV  star. 
That  is  all  right.  They  can  write  edito- 
rials and  have  statements  about  how 
we  should  not  do  this.  They  are  so 
damned  pure,  it  is  unbelievable. 

Good  heavens,  what  pure  ethics 
anumg  the  press,  all  the  freebies  they 
can  get.  They  do  not  report  to  any- 
body on  anything— they  can  hide  their 
sources  on  all  this.  But,  boy,  what  a 
douUe  standard  they  have  on  dlsdo- 
sure. Let  us  have  some  equality,  if  we 
are  going  to  Impose  limits.  So  if  these 
ammdments  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  pass,  we  are 
going  to  have  amendments  all  the 
time  on  unearned  income.  We  are 
going  to  have  limits  and  we  are  going 
to  have  amendments.  We  are  going  to 
make  Uiese  people  vote  on  full  disclo- 
sure, every  detail,  so  their  constituents 
can  Judge. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  ticking  time 
bomb.  I  suggest  that  is  a  matter  be- 
tween any  Senator  and  his  constitu- 
mts.  If  I  want  to  carry  around  a  tick- 
ing time  bomb,  that  should  be  my 
business.  If  any  Senator  really  does 
not  like  taking  honorariums,  he  does 
not  have  to.  There  has  never  been  a 
requirement  that  you  had  to  take  one. 
If  you  want  to  play  the  political  game 
and  follow  Common  Cause  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  evenrthlng.  It  is 
very  easy:  you  simply  say,  "I  refuse  to 
take  those  dirty  things.  I  am  not  going 


to  do  it  or  I  will  donate  than  to  char- 
ity." It  is  very  easy  for  an  individual 
Senator  to  do  that,  but  I  resent  my 
colleagues  trying  to  Impose  on  the 
future  of  my  children  what  my  income 
wUl  be.  That  should  be  an  individual 
decision  for  each  one  of  us,  each  one 
of  us  and  with  our  constituents. 

In  1980,  I  had  an  opponent  who 
made  this  one  of  his  major  campaign 
issues  because  he  could  not  find  much 
else  to  talk  about  in  the  campaign. 
Maybe  that  is  why  I  got  74  percent  of 
the  vote,  because  he  coidd  not  ctHne 
up  with  real  issues,  but  he  had  TV  ads 
on  week  after  week  and  they  were 
black  and  white,  interestingly  enough, 
so  they  looked  sinister,  and  day  after 
day  these  were  run.  It  showed  a  man 
with  his  hand  out.  and  he  did  not  call 
them  honorariums.  He  called  them 
corporate  tips. 

Well,  you  cannot  have  any  more  dis- 
closure than  that.  Not  only  did  I  dis- 
dose it  my  first  term,  I  gave  it  to  the 
press  in  total,  gave  it  to  them  the 
whole  5  years.  But  then  my  opponent 
disclosed  it  over  and  over  in  a  very 
sneaky  way  and  I  got  74  percent  of  the 
vote.  Maybe  I  would  have  gotten  80 
percent  without  that.  I  do  not  know. 

The  point  I  am  tnring  to  make  is  not 
to  brag  about  by  how  high  a  percent- 
age I  was  elected.  My  point  is  to 
simply  say  that  that  issue  was  fully 
dlsdosed  to  my  constituents.  They 
chose  to  reelect  me  to  represent  the 
State  of  Utah  despite  the  fact  I  had 
some  outside  earned  income.  They 
knew  about  every  darned  dime  of  it. 

So  the  Senator  from  Washington 
can  do  anything  he  wants.  He  has 
been  very  generous;  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  in  his  entire  time  in  the 
Senate,  every  bit  of  his  speaking 
income  has  been  donated  to  charity.  I 
have  also  been  donating  more  than 
$30,000  a  year  on  the  average  to 
worthwhile  Utah  charities  that  have 
been  very  glad  that  I  have  been  out 
speaking  and  donating  that  income  to 
them. 

I  did  not  have  to.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  does  not  have  to.  But  that 
is  sn  Individual  choice.  He  can  contin- 
ue to  do  that.  I  can  continue  to  keep 
some  and  give  some  away.  But  I  really 
do  not  understand  why  he  or  Common 
Cause  or  anyone  else  wants  to  tell  me 
or  any  other  Senator  what  our  income 
can  be. 

Each  of  us  can  express  our  own  indi- 
vidual feelings.  He  chooses  to  donate 
his  entirely  to  charity.  Others  can  say. 
"I  will  not  take  it." 

To  me.  it  is  not  the  business  of 
Common  Cause  to  tell  me  what  my 
income  can  be.  It  is  their  business  and 
that  of  others  to  say  that  we  should 
fully  disdose '4t  to  our  constituents. 
That  is  the  answer  to  this  so-called 
ethical  problem— full  dlsdosure.  hon- 
esty, integrity;  and  let  our  constltu- 
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onti  wKbbk  our  SUtci  decide  whetho* 
ttiey  vaak  to  redect  iH  ornoi. 

I  eaimoi  ten  you  how  mueh  I  resent 
tbe  fiei-not  for  me:  I  am  Juet  fine— 
but  people  In  this  body  and  outside  of 
tt  who  went  to  pea  a  law  to  piece  a 
limit  on  the  opportunities  tor  my  chil- 
dren to  be  educated. 

I  lemember  when  I  was  mayor  of 
Salt  Lake  City  that  my  policemen 
were  not  adequatcdy  paid,  and  some- 
body seM.  "Tou  should  pess  a  law  not 
aDowlnc  the  Salt  Lake  City  policemen 
to  moonlight.  Do  not  let  them  work  at 
the  aliport  off  hours.  Do  not  let  them 
work  on  Saturdays  es  security  guerds." 

That  is  baloney.  We  are  not  paying 
our  pdUce  adequately.  We  need  good 
poUcemen.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
cannot  pay  them  more  adequately. 
But  I  am  not  gtring  to  pass  a  law  that 
Umlts  their  ability  to  take  care  of  their 
children.  If  they  want  to  wcwk  eve- 
nings and  we^ends,  that  is  their  busi- 
ness, and  I  think  the  same  principle 
applies  here.  It  is  nobody's  business 
what  each  of  us  makes,  other  than  to 
disclose  it  because  we  are  public  offl- 
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To  pass  laws  that  limit  our  ability  to 
take  cere  of  our  families  is  objection- 
able In  principle,  regardlesB  of  where  it 
is  attempted  to  be  imposed. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  this.  I  hope 
my  collfiagues  wfll  not  run  in  the  face 
of  Common  Cause,  be  intimidated  by  a 
few  editorials.  We  cause  our  own  prob- 
lems. We  faced  this  issue  in  August  of 
1981.  We  removed  the  limit  at  that 
time.  The  law  does  require  full  and 
complete  disclosure.  So  we  are  here 
nearly  2  years  later  fighting  it  over 
and  over  again  because  of  the  rush  to 
respond  to  a  few  editorials. 

Maybe  that  is  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems todar-  We  are  so  intimidated  by 
the  press,  the  all-powerful  press,  who 
sit  bock  and  disclose  nothing,  tell 
nothing,  and  then  get  a  bee  in  their 
bonnet— "Boy.  are  they  going  to  get 
It!"  They  write  a  few  editorials,  and 
some  of  us  panic  and  run  or  are  intimi- 
dated. 

Let  us  go  with  a  little  oommonsense. 
Let  us  go  with  a  little  principle  around 
here  and  neb'  on  the  intelligence  of 
our  constituents,  with  full  disclosure, 
to  dedde  whether  they  want  us  to 
serve  or  whether  they  do  not,  rather 
than  tryliw  to  impose  arbitrary  limits 
bwjMaff  it  makes  some  of  us  look  good 
to  do  so,  I  guess. 

Again.  I  do  not  want  any  of  my  re- 
marks to  be  intopreted  personally 
with  respect  to  the  Senator  frcnn 
Washington  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  Member  of  this 
body  for  whom  I  have  more  respect. 
We  hme  worked  closely  on  military 
issaas  for  yeeis.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  his  integrity  and  the  fact 
that  he  hes  been  eUe  to  dtmate  all  of 
his  honoraria  to  charity. 

On  the  other  hand,  removing  any 
pfTTiw*^  references.  I  cannot  tell  you 


how  much  I  resent  the  prindide  of  at- 
tempting to  pass  laws  that  pboe  limi- 
tations. If  we  continue  to  do  this,  what 
we  win  have  Is  a  body  of  ultrarrieh. 
those  with  unearned  income,  more  and 
».r>^  mniummlrw.  multhnilHonaires  in 
the  Senate,  and  those  who  do  not  have 
the  abttlty  to  make  60  grand  on  the 
outside,  so  it  is  the  best  Job  they  ever 
had. 

Tou  are  going  to  keep  out  the 
middle,  the  competent,  intelligent,  ca- 
pable ones,  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
millionaires  but  have  the  ability  to  do 
much  better  on  the  outside.  I  am  not 
sure  that  is  the  kind  of  Senate  we 
want,  either  the  ultrarlch  or  the  ul- 
traignorant  who  cannot  do  wen  <hi  the 
outside:  but  I  think  that  is  where  we 
arehesded. 

I  thank  the  Senator  tnm  Washing- 
ton for  letting  me  go  through  this  un- 
usual procedure  ao  that  I  can  get  to 
my  markup  and  see  if  we  can  find 
some  money  for  the  housing  programs 
in  this  country. 

(Mrs.  KAS8EBAX7M  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  appre- 
ciate his  candor  and  his  forthrlght- 
ness.  There  is  nothing  at  aU  personal 
involved  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

uaavmun  m.  iai7 
(Purpose:  To  equallK  the  pay  for  and  llml- 

tattan  on  h<»ioraria  of  Members  of  Con- 

tnm) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
caU  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk.       

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  set 
aside  the  pending  oHnmittee  amend- 
ment and  make  available  the  smend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  dei^  read  as  f oUows: 

The  BmaUa  from  Wuhinston  (Mr.  Jack- 
aoM)  tnopoaea  ah  amendment  numbered 
1337. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f oUowk 

On  pase  83.  after  line  3  inaert  the  foUow- 
Ins  new  aeetton: 

Sac  .  (a)  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  aec- 
tlon— 

(1)  "charitatde  organtitlon"  means  an  or- 
ganintioo  deaeribed  in  ■action  170(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 

(3)  "honorartum"  meana  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  Member  for 
an  appearance,  ipeech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member,  but  there  shaD  not  be  taken  Into 
aooount  for  the  purpoaea  of  thia  aeetlan  any 
actual  and  neceaaary  travel  BKpenaaa  In- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
ao^  f^^pf■na1^  are  paid  or  relmburaed  by 
any  other  penon.  and  the  amount  otherwiae 


of  any  aoeh  iipansaa  to  the 
aodi  eipanaas  are  not  paid  or 

star,  a  Meeaber  of  the  HOoaa  a< 
ttvea.  a  Delesate  to  the  HOoaa  of 


that 


attvea.  or  the  Realdant  Oaeamlsdtaer  from 
Puerto  Rieo:  and 

(4)  "travd  expeoaea"  mesas,  with 
to  a  Member,  the  east  of  traavortati 
the  east  of  lodgtaig  and  aaaals  wtaOa  away 
from  hto  or  her  realdanee  or  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Waahlngton.  DIstriet  of  Ootam- 


bers  of  the  House.  Both 
would  be  ettttcttve  July  1.  IMS.  Hono- 
raria donated  to  eharttebie  organisep 
tkxiB  would  not  be  oounfeed  toward  the 
10-peroent  cap  on  outskle  Ineome  tnm 


(bXl)  Hotwlthatandlnc  any  other  pnvt- 
afcm  of  Uw.  ezoept  aa  provldad  In  paragiaph 
(3).  on  and  after  January  1. 19*4,  a  Meeober 
ahall  not  accept  honoraria  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  't'— "*"  year  and  total  bkmv 
thaw  the  »»»>««it  that  la  equal  to  SO  peroent 
of  the  aggregate  aalary  paid  to  audi 
Member  for  aervloe  aa  a  Mesabar  during 
■uch  calendar  year. 

(3)  An  IndMdual  who  becomea  a  Member 
ana  date  after  the  firat  day  of  a  calendar 
year  ahaU  not  accept  honoraria  which  are 
attributable  to  the  remainlns  portiaa  of 
that  «-i«~««r  year  on  and  after  the  date 
audi  taMUvldual  becomea  a  MeoBber  and  total 
more  than  the  amount  that  la  equal  to  30 
percent  of  the  aoreiate  aalary  paid  to  the 
Member  for  aervloe  aa  a  Member  durlns 
aueh  calendar  year. 

(3)  A  Member  ahaU  not  accept  honoraria 
which  are  attributable  to  the  period  begin- 
nlng  July  1,  1963.  and  ending  December  31. 
1983.  and  total  more  than  the  amount  that 
la  equal  to  30  peroent  of  the  aggreiate 
aalary  paid  to  the  MembCT  for  aervloe  aa  a 
Member  during  audi  period. 

(4)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thIa  aubsectlon. 
and  honorarium  ahall  be  attributable  to  the 
period  or  calendar  year  in  which  payment  la 
received. 

(c)  Any  honorarium  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Member  to  a  charitable  orsanintlon 
ahaU  be  deemed  not  to  be  accepted  tar  the 
purpoaea  of  aubaeetion  (b). 

(d)  NotwithaUndlns  any  other  provlalon 
of  law.  in  the  caae  of  a  Member  who  la  aerv- 
ins  in  the  office  or  poattfam  of  Senator. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  or  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Soiate  during  a  calendar  year,  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  that  la  paid  to  aueh 
Member  for  aueh  aervlce  ahall  not  be  leaa 
than  the  annual  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
aueh  pooltlon  on  December  17,  1983.  In- 
ereaaed  t^  15  peroent  and  rounded  In  ac- 
cordance with  aeetfcm  5318  of  title  5,  United 
StateaCode. 

(e)  The  CommiaaUm  on  Executive.  Leglala- 
thre.  and  Judicial  Salarlea  ahaU  Indude  In 
the  fIrat  report  required  to  be  aubmitted  by 
It  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thIa 
Act  a  recommendatkm  for  an  appropriate 
aalary  for  Mendwra.  which  ifimmmwiilatlon 
ahall  aaaume  a  prohibition  on  the  receipt  of 
honoraria  by  Membera. 

(f)  euhaectlona  (a)  through  (d)  of  thla  aeo- 
tlon  ahall  take  effect  with  reapeet  to  aervloe 
aa  a  Member  p«formed  on  or  after  July  1. 
1983. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
my  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  pro- 
vides that  there  shan  be  a  Umltatlon 
on  outside  earned  income  from  hono- 
raria for  Members  of  Congress  equal 
to  30  peroent  of  official  pay.  It  also 
provides  that  the  official  pay  of  Sena- 
ton  win  be  increased  by  15  peromt  to 
be  equal  with  the  official  pay  of  Mem- 


Madam  Preeldent,  last  December  the 
Senate  aboUAed-f  or  the  first  ttane- 
an  limits  on  outside  eemed  inoome 
from  honoraria  for  Oiiiiatwi  and  re- 
fused to  aoogpt  a  15-peroent  pay  In- 
crease provided  for  by  the  HOoae  in 
the  oontlnulag  approprtaUons  res(du- 
tlon.  Simply  stated,  the  easenee  of 
that  decision  was  that  Senators  should 
receive  a  pay  Inereaae  but  we  should 
not  receive  It  from  the  taxpayers  to 
whom  we  ar|  accountable,  we  should 
receive  it  tma  the  quedal  Interest 
groups  which  lobby  the  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  the  Senate  made  a 
snious  mlsti^  by  taking  this  action, 
and  there  is  growing  and  I  think  Justlr 
fiaUe  crltldsin  that  It  has  undermined 
the  integrity  «f  the  Senate.  There  is  a 
general  pert^tion  that  we  have 
opened  the  door  to  undue  influence 
and  solous  oonfllcts  of  interest  This 
is  a  scandal  waiting  to  happen;  and 
unless  we  reverse  the  dedaion  of  last 
December,  it  surely  win  happen,  prob- 
ably sooner  than  later.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  win  not  go  away,  and  we 
must  do  something  about  it. 

TUs  morning's  Washington  Post  edi- 
torialised as  fonows  on  my  amend- 
ment: 

Currently,  there  la  no  limit  on  Senators' 
outside  Income,  and  aome  aenatoaa  get  a  ala- 
able  percentage  of  their  Incaaae-ln  aome 
eaaea.  more  than  half —in  f eea  from  organi- 
ntlooa  almoat  all  of  whldi  have  intereata  In 
iegialatlon  Thla  la  a  aeamy  attuation  •  *  * 
and  the  Impaitance  of  honoraria  to  many 
aenatma  creates  the  Impreaaian  of  undue  In- 
fluence and  the  auapldon  that  tesldattve  de- 
dalana  are  up  for  auction. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rboobd  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  

The  PREStDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetioni  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  Presidait. 
the  issue  is  net  a  pay  raise.  The  Senate 
has  decided  On  several  occasions  that 
such  a  raise  Is  merited.  First  we  pro- 
vided a  special  tax  benefit  for  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  of  about  $10,000. 
After  a  good  deal  of  pubUc  outcry 
about  a  "badcdoor"  pay  raise,  we  re- 
pealed that.  Then  in  December  we 
provided  that  Senators  oould  earn 
their  pay  raiee  from  Interest  groups  in 
hcmoraria. 

No.  the  isnie  is  not  a  pay  raise.  The 
issue  is  how  are  we  going  to  earn  our 
pay  raise:  Through  bai^door  tax  boie- 
fits,  throuiM  interest  group  fees,  or 
straightforwardly  by  providing  for  an 
Increase  in  salary  tied  to  a  limitation 
on  honoraria  which  is  absolutely'  es- 
sential to  preeerve  the  integrity  of  this 
body. 


I  think  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  acted  much  more  reason- 
ably and  responsibly  than  we  have  on 
this  iaue.  My  amendment  would 
simifly  end  the  historical  anxmialy 
whidi  we  created  last  December  and 
brine  the  Senate  and  the  House  under 
rasmtlsIlT  the  same  rules  on  both 
honoraria  and  salary.  My  amendment 
would  simply  give  the  Senate  parity 
with  the  House. 

Madam  President,  the  Executive 
orders  and  regulations  which  govern 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  canons  of  Judicial  ethics  which 
govern  the  Judicial  branch  simply  do 
not  pormit  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  Federal  Judges  to  receive 
honoraria  from  groups  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  Senators  receive 
honoraria.  Usten  to  Executive  Order 
11222.  Issued  May  8. 1965: 

It  la  the  Intent  of  thla  we&OoD  that  em- 
plovoaa  avoid  any  actiim  which  might  result 
In  or  create  the  appearance  of,  ualng  public 
ofOoe  for  private  sain  *  *  *  losinc  oonq>lete 
Independence  or  Impartiality  of  action  *  *  * 
or  aitecting  adversely  the  confidence  of  the 
pubUc  In  the  Intefrtty  of  government. 

Further,  the  E^cecutive  order  states: 
An  employee  ahall  not  engage  in  any  out- 
aide  employmait.  indudlng  teaching,  lectur- 
ing, or  writing,  which  might  result  in  a  con- 
fliet.  or  an  apparent  conflict,  between  the 
private  Intereata  of  the  employee  and  hia  of  • 
fidal  government  dutiea  and  reqxmaibilltiea 
•  •  • 

In  addition,  the  foUowing  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  regulation  ap- 
plies to  agency  heads.  Presidential  ap- 
potatees  in  the  SIxecutlve  Office  of  the 
President,  and  each  fuU-time  member 
of  a  committee,  board,  or.  commission 
an)ointed  by  the  President:  Such  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch- 
Shall  not  receive  compenaation  or  any- 
thing of  monetary  value  for  any  consulta- 
tlco.  lecture,  diacuaalon,  writing,  or  appear- 
ance the  aubject  matter  of  wtilch  is  devoted 
■ubatantiaUy  to  the  responsibilities,  pro- 
grama,  or  operations  of  hia  agency,  or  which 
drawa  aubatantiaUy  on  official  data  or  Ideas 
wliidi  have  not  become  part  of  the  body  of 
public  information. 

A  Federal  Judge  may  under  canon  5 
of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  for 
United  States  Judges  adopted  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  accept  fees  not  ex- 
ceedtaig  the  amount  which  would  be 
paid  to  a  nonjudge  for  the  same  or 
similar  services.  A  Federal  Judge  may 
nprak.  lecture,  and  teach  on  matters 
related  to  the  law  but  the  Judicial 
Confermce's  strict  interpretation  of 
the  canons  of  Judicial  conduct  pre- 
cludes Judges  from  receiving  any  form 
of  compensation  for  services  which  are 
related  to  normal  Judicial  duties.  As  a 
practical  matter,  this  limits  Judges  to 
teaching,  and  not  many  engage  in 
that. 

At  my  request  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  XJJ8.  Courts  has  collated 
data  otmoeming  the  receipt  of  speak- 
ing fees  by  the  192  Justices  and  Judges 
who  make  up  the  Sivreme  Court  of 


the  United  States  and  the  courts  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States.  The  total ' 
amount  of  honoraria  received  by  aU  of 
these  Judges  for  1982  was  proxi- 
mately $94,000  or  an  average  of  $490 
per  Judge.  This  is  about  one-fiftieth  of 
the  average  amount  received  by  Sena- 
tors. 

Finally.  I  point  out  to  my  coUeagues 
that  in  addition  to  the  historical 
"wm*iy  of  receiving  different  pay 
than  the  House,  we  are  presently  in  a 
situation  where  approximately  26JM0 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
vaent,  including  the  military,  earn 
more  than  a  Senator.  I  would  point 
out  that  several  employees  of  the- 
Senate  who  serve  us  in  our  offices  and 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  are  included 
among  those  who  earn  more  than  Sean- 
ators  because  the  cap  on  their  salaries 
was  raised  last  December.  I  have  sever- 
al documents  which  provide  a  listing 
of  the  categories  of  civilian  and  mlU- 
tary  personnel  who  earn  more  than  a 
Senator  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remaiks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
finally.  I  shall  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues a  few  facts  about  executive 
level  compensation  in  the  private 
sector.  The  1982  executive  compensa- 
tion comparison  pr^Mred  by  Hay  As- 
sociates, a  leading  consulting  firm  in 
the  area  of  analyzing  private  sector 
executive  pay  scales,  lists  the  average 
total  compensation  realized  for  various 
corporate  management  officials  as  fol- 
lows: chief  executive  officers.  $503,000; 
chief  operating  officers.  $372,000; 
chief  admhiistrative  officers,  $235,800; 
chief  financial  officers,  $201,000;  treas- 
urers. $119,000;  head  of  legal,  $169,000. 

I  WiU  not  read  the  fuU  list  but  I  wffl 
point  out  that  the  average  head  of 
computer  operations  for  a  large  cran- 
pany  in  the  private  sector  earns 
$95,000,  or  about  50  percent  more  than 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  summary  of  executive 
compensation  in  the  industrial  sector 
from  the  "Hay  Executive  Compensa- 
tion C<Hnpari8on"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
maiks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON. .  Madam  President, 
may  I  conclude  by  sajring  do  you  not 
think  that  our  constituents  have  some 
legitimate  cause  to  wonder  what  is  in 
this  Job  for  us  if  our  pay  is  not  compa- 
rable even  to  mid-level  management  in 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector?  And  when  they  read 
the  reports  which  are  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  of  Senators  receiving  large 
amoimts  of  fees  from  special  interest 
groups,  do  you  not  think  they  have 
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groundi  for  mairidon.  in  the  wcwds  of 
the  Post  edttorial.  that  "le«lilative  de- 
cUkoam  are  up  tar  auctkm." 

I  JiHt  think  this  Is  an  Intolerable  sit- 
uatlaci  which  we  cannot  allow  to  ccm- 
tinue.  I  urte  Senators  to  Join  with  me 
In  conf onnlnc  to  fSfntlsllT  the  same 
rule  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  think  It  Is  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible and  we  would  be  wise  to  Join 
with  our  coUeaguew  from  the  other 
body. 

I  give  a  spedal  thanks  to  Common 
Cause  which  has  endorsed  my  amend- 
ment, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  minted  In  the  Raooao  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remaiks  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  Common 
Cause.  Fred  Werthelmer.  expressing 
their  support  for  my  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth> 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
»i«n  ask  luuuiimous  consent  to  have 
several  dociunents  printed  in  the 
RaooBD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marics  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlcm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
conclude  my  remarks. 

dmsasnioBAi.  Rict«th  Sibvicx, 

Tr>  LnsAST  or  Comauas, 
WaOington,  D.C..  June  7.  IMS, 
Tk  Hon.  HmsT  J*aao>:  Attention:  Joel 

Metkel 
Fran:  Carolyn  Merck.  Specialist  In  Social 
'Tg*-'-*«^  Kducatkm  and  Public  Wel- 
fiieDiviiion 
Subject:  Federal  Ctrillan  Workers  Recelvlns 
TopF»y 
In  respopie  to  your  request.  I  have  com- 
piled the  number  of  employees  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of   the   Federal   Government 
eamliw  salaries  at  or  sbove  $60,663  annual- 
ly. The  data  shown  below  are  as  of  March 
91.  1M3.'  Neither  Federal  judges  nor  mili- 
tary personnel  are  Included  in  these  num- 
bers. 

EzeeuUve  Levels  I-V 

Senlra'    Executive    Service    and 

Senior  Foreign  Service 

Other  Foreign  Servioe.._~~. ~. 

Merit    pay    employees.*    OS-IS 

and  up 

Nonmertt  pay  employees.*  OS-IS 
and  up 


7S7 
6.334 

ao7 

« 1.888 
2.434 


Subtotal. 


Fhyatdans  and  dsntlsts.  Depart- 
ment of  Medldne  and  Surgery. 
VeteraiW  Ateiiniatration '6.734 

Ttotal '  1».M4 

>  Tbe  date  npnacBt  Ute  pay  lUtiM  of  tlie  wofk 
(one  M  of  Msicfa  SI.  IMS.  HOvcmt.  •awtoyMS 
promoted  into  Um  top  pay  te«d  biifwn  llaich 
ISSa  sad  Marefa  ISSS  are  radnded.  and  Umm  taav- 
taw  twenmieiit  wrvloe  dwins  that  rMr  are  laelud- 
ed. 

•  M ertt  par  emploTMa  are  those  In  siades  OB-lS 
throutfi  IS  who  an  In  auperrlaary  poiitlonB  and 
wboie  pay  Incnaaes  are  baaed  on  a  perfonaanoe 
rather  than  on  In^iade  etcp  ia- 


O-MOHdaSKI 

a-u  (Qbmi/mm) 
0-1 

0-1 
0-7 

04  dwx 


*  11.630 


■Honaaertt  pay  envloyeea  are  thoae  tat  . 
OS-IS  throush  IS  who  are  not  In  ■upervlaory  poal- 
tlon  and  wboae  annual  pay  raleea  melude  l»«mde 


'IndudMiae  people  In  ipedal  pay 

•Souree:  Ottloe  of  Penonnel  Manacement.  Cen- 
tral Ffenonnel  Data  File  and  Bseeuthre  Penonnel 
ilanacement      and      Development      Information 

•  Indudee  rail-Miiie  itaff  of  the  Veteran*  Achnln- 
tatratloo  (VA>  only.  The  number  of  all  Federal 
medical  peraonnel  la  approximately  10,300.  Salaries 
Include  base  pay  plus  phyaidaiia'  ipeelal  pay.  The 
number  of  VA  phyridana  eamlns  over  SOO.OOS  In 
base  pay  alone  waa  3.3*1. 

1  Baelude*  1.140  people  In  the  leslalatlve  branch. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  400  Federal  re- 
tirees (including  some  retired  Members  of 
Congress)  received  annuitlea  higher  than 
$60,663.  as  of  September  30, 1083. 

People  caU  me  at  387-S888  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

n.S.  SsMAn. 
ComoTTis  OH  Aaim  Ssavicn. 
WiBsAinfffofi.  D.C..  Febmary  It.  IMS. 
Memorandum  for  Senator  Jacxsoh. 
Prom:  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee- 
Minority  Staff. 
Re:  Military  Personnel  Compensation. 

Tou  recently  asked  for  Information  on 
military  peraonnel  whose  annual  compensa- 
tion Is  more  than  the  $60,662.80  annual 
salary  of  a  VA  Senator. 

For  this  analysis  I  have  used  Regular  Mili- 
tary Compensaticm  (RMC)  as  the  annual 
compensation  for  the  military.  RMC  Is  de- 
fined in  law,  and  includes  basic  pay,  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  and  variable  housing 
allowance,  basic  allowance  for  subsistence, 
and  the  federal  tax  advantage  accruing  be- 
cause the  allowances  are  not  subject  to  fed- 
eral Income  tax.  I  liave  not  included  special 
or  Incentive  pays  such  as  sea  pay.  flight  pay, 
etc.  because  right  now  we  don't  have  any 
method  of  determining  which  individuals 
actually  receive  one  or  more  of  these  pays. 
My  analysis  also  does  not  consider  the  fact 
that  many  military  members  pay  no  state 
itM«n««»  taxes. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  I  consider  my 
sssumptlons— and  final  results— conserva- 
Uve. 

Rank  and  Number  MUitarw  Memben  Re- 
ceiving RMC  Exceeding  $60,992.50. 

(Pay  scales  based  on  October  1,  1982; 
strength  based  on  FT  1983  President's 
Budget) 


•naJHLMtso  iMWt  ca 


Summon/  PoinU  on  the  Above  Cfuirt 

Over  8.000  senior  military  officers  receive 
annual  regular  military  compensatiao  great- 
er than  the  annual  salary  of  a  TJJB.  Senator. 

All  flsg  and  general  officers,  and  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  colonels  and  captains,  in 
the  military  services  receive  more  aimual 
cmnpensation  than  a  UjB.  Senator. 

Most  colonels  and  capfains  stationed  in 
the  Washtaigton.  D.C.  metropolitan  area  re- 
ceive more  annual  compensation  than  a  TJJB. 
Senator.  (This  Is  lieeauae  the  variable  hous- 
ing allowance,  whidi  Is  baaed  on  local  hous- 
ing costs,  is  so  high  for  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area.) 

I  reemphasiw  the  conservative  nature  of 
my  «n«iyrf«  OAO  has  been  working  on  a 
study  to  actually  allocate  special  and  inooa- 
tlve  pays  by  grade.  When  this  Is  completed 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  it  may  well  show 
some  O-S's  (lleutenant^olonels,  command- 
ers) who  receive  more  annual  compensation 
than  a  VA  Senator.  I  will  let  you  know 
when  this  is  available. 

The  Office  of  Peraonnel  Management  has 
promised  to  send  me  comparable  data  on 
the  federal  civilian  woricforoe.  but  I  haven't 
received  it  yet.  I'll  let  you  know  when  and  if 
I  receive  it. 

SuMMAaT  or  Exacumn  ConrairaATioa  in 
iMDUsnuAL  OaoamxATioiis 

The  principal  analyaea  in  the  Executive 
Compensation  Comparistm  are  designed  to 
focus  on  22  generic  positions  in  industrial 
organisation.  The  analyses  for  each  position 
show  base  salary  midpoints:  annual  base  sal- 
aries; annual  total  cash  compensation:  rela- 
tlonahlpa  of  comp«sisation  to  organisation 
slae  and  to  job  siae;  relaUve  percentage 
changes  from  the  previous  year  and  preva- 
lence and  application  of  longer-term  incen- 
tive plana  and  of  perqulsiteB. 

A  aeriea  of  summary  tablea  has  been  pre- 
pared to  facilitate  in«)ectlon  and  compari- 
sons of  specific  compensation  facts  acroas 
the  generic  posittons.  Greater  detaO  about 
the  facts  for  a  given  position  Is  included  In 
the  analysis  covering  that  position.  Methods 
which  were  used  to  develop  analyses  are  ex- 
plained in  the  Technical  Appendix. 
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Exhibit  3 

ComiON  Caoss, 
Waihington,  D.C  /aae  7.  iMA 

DBAS  SssAToa:  This  week  irtien  the 
Senate  considers  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations BOl.  Sniator  Hairy  Jackson  will 
offer  an  Important  amendment  to  address 
the  growing  problem  of  honoraria.  We 
strongly  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  there  is  no  overall  limit  on 
the  amount  of  honoraria  that  Senators  can 
receive.  The  Senate  first  ddayed  and  thm 
repealed  the  IS  percent  limit  on  outside 
earned  income  contained  in  the  1977  Ethics 
Code  and  also  r<pealed  the  $25,000  limit  on 
lionoraria  that  had  been  part  of  the  cam- 
paign finance  la^  for  yean. 

Ihis  has  resulted  in  a  tremendoua  growth 
in  the  amount  ot  howraria  received  by  Sen- 
ators. In  1983  Sttiators  received  $2.4  mUlimi 
in  honoraria,  a  47  percent  increase  over  the 
$1.6  million  Senators  received  in  1981.  Fur- 
ther, the  Senate's  refusing  a  pay  increase 
and  opting  for  no  overaU  limit  on  honoraria 
has  resulted  in  Senators  getting  more  and 
more  perstmal  income  from  special  inter- 
ests. In  fact,  five  Senators  in  1982  received 
iq)fiaklng  fees  in  excess  of  their  Senate  sala^ 
ries.  The  New  Taik  Times  reoenUy  observed 
that  speaking  fees  in  1982  "became  so  large 
a  tafl  that  they  fthe  fees]  threaten  to  wag  a 
Senator's  public  salary  of  $60,682." 

Common  Clause  strongly  believes  that 
something  must  be  done  to  correct  this  un- 
tenable situatioa  Honoraria  create  real  con- 
flicts of  interest  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  conflict.  As  ttse  Washington  Post  recently 
noted.  "The  taaportanoe  of  boaoraria  to 
many  Senators  creates  the  appearance  of 
undue  influence  and  the  stispiden  that  leg- 
Islattve  deeisiais  are  up  for  auction."  A 
recent  Common  Cause  study  showed  that 
honoraria  often  come  from  ttoapt  that 
have  a  direct  iiAerest  in  legMatiten  before 
Congress  and  are  often  directed  to  those 
Senators  who  aerve  on  the  oonmittees  with 
medfie  responsibility  for  legislatian  affect- 
ing that  interest.  These  real  and  apparent 
conflicts  of  interest  damage  public  oonfl- 
denoe  and  severely  undermine  the  Institu- 
tional Integrity  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jackson's  amemtanent  takea  a 
first  major  step  toward  cotreetlnc  this  iwob- 
lem.  The  Jaeks4n  amendment  states  that 
Senators  who  ag^  to  limit  their  boooraria 
to  80  percent  ol  their  salaries  will  receive 
the  same  pay  irtcrease  as  that  received  by 
the  House  last  year.  Those  Senston  who 
eboose  not  to  Ifenit  their  honocaito  would 
not  receive  the  salary  increase. 


Comnum  Cause  believes  that  we  should  be 
paying  our  liigliest  elected  representatives 
reasonable  salwies  for  their  jobs  and  not  al- 
lowing them  to  hold  their  services  out  to 
private  interests.  That  is  why  in  the  past  we 
have  supported  limits  on  honoraria  and 
periodic  increases  in  ocmgressional  pay.  And. 
that's  wbg  we  strongly  sujvort  the  JatAson 


Althougli  we  wiU  continue  to  woik  vigor- 
oudy  for  an  across-the-board  limit  on  hono- 
raria in  the  Senate,  we  believe  the  Jackson 
amendment  is  an  izoportant  step  forward  in 
'^•^'''^g  with  the  honoraria  problem.  We 
strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Jackson 
amendment  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  this 
week. 

Sincerely, 

nuD  Wbrtuumkb, 

i*resident 

Exjiibit4 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9, 1983] 
Sbiatois'  Backdoor  Pat  (Coht'd.) 

Should  soiatois  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
who  hire  them  or  by  lobbying  groups  that 
have  their  own  special  interests?  That  is  an 
issue  scheduled  to  come  before  the  Senate 
soon,  when  it  votes  on  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
IHtiprlations  bilL  The  amendment  would 
brtaig  Senate  pay  in  line  with  that  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives:  senators'  salaries 
would  be  raised  from  $60,662  to  $69,800,  but 
the  amount  of  outside  income  they  could 
earn  would  be  limited  to  30  percent  of  the 
salary.  Currently,  there  is  no  limit  on  sena- 
tors' outside  Income,  and  some  senators  get 
percentage  of  their  income— in 
more  than  half— in  fees  from  or- 
almost  all  of  which  have  inter- 
ests in  legislatifm. 

This  is  a  seamy  situation.  It  is  out  of  line 
with  historlfal  practice  for  the  two  houses 
to  be  paid  differently.  And  the  importance 
of  honoraria  to  many  senators  creates  the 
impression  of  undue  influence  and  the  sus- 
pidon  that  legislative  decisions  are  up  for 
auction.  Some  senators  argue,  plausibly, 
that  they  need  more  money,  but  the  right 
way  for  them  to  earn  it  is  by  straightfor- 
wardly raising  their  salary.  To  those  sena- 
ton  who  think  that  is  politically  dangerous, 
we  commend  the  example  of  the  House, 
wbldi  voted  for  a  pay  raise  last  December 
even  thou^  all  its  members  must  seek  re- 
election every  two  years. 

In  the  long  run  the  only  way  for  members 
of  Congress  to  keep  their  salaries  reason- 
ably in  line  with  their  needs  and  with  infla- 
tion is  to  get  In  the  habit  of  voting,  year 


after  year,  for  reasonable  pay  Increases. 
That  is  surely  less  dangerous  pollticaUy 
than  the  qiectacle  of  senators'  deriving 
large  prtvortions  of  their  income  fran 
people  pushing  legislation. 

Sen.  JadESon  also  has  a  fallback  amend- 
ment; it  would  give  each  senator  an  option: 
accept  a  30  percent  ceiling  <m  honoraria  tmt 
get  the  salaiy  increase,  or  accept  unlimited 
honoraria  but  no  salary  increase.  This 
would  make  each  senator  directly  accounta- 
ble to  the  voters  for  his  choice.  But  it  is  one 
of  those  solutions  tliat  complicate  rather 
than  simplify  the  problem.  The  spectacle  of 
some  members  of  Congress  timing  large 
sums  from  lobbying  organisations  would 
still  be  there,  and  in  the  hurly-burly  of  com- 
paigns  would  tend  to  harm  all  members. 
The  better  solution  is  the  simpler  one:  the 
Senate  should  show  the  same  political  cour- 
age the  House  did  by  limiting  outside  earn- 
ings and  raising  the  salary  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4. 19831 
Restore  the  Lis  or  Seratx  Imoomx 

Confusion  in  the  closing  days  of  the  97th 
Congress  helped  to  obscure  a  bit  of  Senate 
hypocrisy  on  the  question  of  its  own  mem- 
bem'  pay. 

A  House  bill  raised  Congressional  pay  by 
28  percent  and  thus  allowed  for  comparable 
and  critically  important  pay  raises  for  Fed- 
eral executives.  It  also  reimposed  a  limit  on 
legislators'  outside  income  from  weechmak- 
ing  and  other  activities.  Before  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  into  law,  however,  it  piously 
rescinded  the  raise  for  its  members  while 
excising  the  limit  on  outside  earnings. 

The  limit  had  been  lifted  in  1981,  reviving 
concern  that  Congress  would  now  be  vulner- 
able to  the  blandishments  of  special  inter- 
ests that  offer  generous  honoraria  even  for 
the  dullest  speeches.  The  experience  that 
year  argues  strongly  for  a  new  limit.  (The 
totals  for  1982  are  not  yet  known.) 

The  lawmakers  may  have  a  right  to  earn 
fees  for  personal  appearances— though  some 
of  them  make  a  point  of  donating  the  fees 
to  charity.  The  problem  arises  when  such 
fees  become  so  large  a  tail  that  they  threat- 
en to  wag  a  senator's  public  salary  of 
$60,662.  'The  House's  limit,  30  percent  of  its 
new  saJary  of  $77,662.  can  at  least  preserve 
the  appeanmoe  of  no  conflict. 

Some  senators  are  inclined  to  rake  in  out- 
side fees  in  a  very  big  way,  from  sources 
that  ought  to  raise  eyebrows.  In  1981,  Sena- 
tor Gam  of  Utah  Uwped  the  outside  earn- 
ings list  with  $48,000:  his  fees  came  mainly 
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fram  trade  —octatloM  leiawennnK  air- 
plane  manufacturen.  banken.  automobUe 
dealen  and  bullden.  Two  dawn  other  Sena- 
ton  netted  mote  than  $».000  in  outaide 
ineome  that  year,  meetly  from  ipedal  Inter- 
eat  groupa. 

The  Senator!  should  give  themaehrea  a 
ralae  in  1961  and  reimpoae  a  limit  on  outatde 
feea  immediately.  However  much  the  public 
may  bridle  at  higher  aalariee.  it  wUl  bridle 
more  whax  it  underatandi  that  it  is  lobby- 
ists, not  taxpayers,  who  will  now  be  supply- 
ing the  raise. 
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DisBOHoaAaiA 
(By  Marit  Oreen  and  Michael  Waldman) 
The  prollleraUon  of  poUtlcal-acUon  com- 
mittees in  Washington,  and  House  mem- 
bers' recwut  t».000  pay  increase,  have  under- 
standably attracted  press  and  putriic  atten- 
tion. But  the  lifting  of  llmiU  on  what  Sena- 
tors can  personally  earn  from  outside  hono- 
rariums may  well  be  the  worst  legacy  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

In  December  1981.  in  a  30-8econd-long  par- 
liamentary maneuver,  with  no  debate,  the 
House  doubled  the  amount  that  Represent- 
atives (who  then  earned  $60.663— and  now 
earn  $69,600)  could  keep  from  outside 
speeches,  to  $18^00  a  year.  In  October  1981. 
the  Senate  repealed  outright  ita  $35,000 
limit  but  at  the  same  time  pledged  to  reim- 
poae the  limit  starting  in  January  1963. 
However,  by  a  54  to  38  vote  in  the  lame- 
dudK  session,  the  Senate  changed  iU  mind 
and  killed  that  reimpoaiUcHi.  Now  a  Senator 
can  earn  $60,663  as  an  office-holder  and. 
say.  $130,000  as  a  lecturer  on  business  and 
government  to  business  groups. 

Congressional  critics  worry  that  honorar- 
hmis  wm  rival  poUtical-action  committees 
for  pernicious  influence.  To  a  seven-term 
RepresenUthre.  David  R.  Obey.  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  the  honorarium  problem  is  "the 
single  most  dangerous  thing  that's  hap- 
pened since  rve  been  here."  William  M. 
Brodhead.  Michigan  Democrat,  cites  the  fee 
spree  as  a  major  reason  he  quit  the  House 
after  four  terms.  Representative  Michael  L. 
Synar.  Oklahoma  Donocrat.  calls  the  pay- 
ments "dishonoraria." 

The  system's  defenders  on  the  HOI  say  it 
yttyM—  memben  to  meet  a  wider  variety  of 
people  than  they  would  normally  meet  and 
to  hear  differing  views.  But  few  are  fooled 
about  what's  up.  From  now  on,  special-Inter- 
est groupa  will  frequently  invite  weU-placed 
Senators  and  ReprcaentaUves  to  concocted 
conferences  and  lunches  where  they  deliver 
speeches"  in  order  to  be  handed,  say.  a 
43,000  check  for  personal  use.  The  office- 
holder then  cashes  his  check,  if  not  his  con- 
science, for  the  groups  oft«i  will  return 
.ter  for  his  ear.  sympathy  and  vote.  The 
lice  name  for  the  honorarium  is  "lecture 
fee."    The    not-nice    description    is    "legal 

wni^"  ^    , 

Listen  to  Mr.  Brodhead:  "If  somebody  in- 
vites you  to  go  up  to  New  York  a  few 
months  from  now.  you  think.  'Hey.  that's 
great'  Tou  think  about  wh«t  you  want  to 
say.  Then  you  go  up  there  and  it's  Just  a  few 
guya  who  want  to  tap.  and  then  they  bring 
up  a  pieee  of  legtolatlon  that's  before  your 
oommlttee— and  you  know  what's  going  on." 
Man  and  more,  such  "speeches"  are  taking 
place  near  the  CapltoL  Richard  Conltm. 
staff  dinetor  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Oroup,  an  organlsatlan  of  House  Demo- 
crats, aaya.  half  In  Jest.  'Tm  going  to  do  a 
study  of  hooorarla  to  find  an  himwarlum 
ptat  to  not  trytiw  to  influence  legJalatUm!" 

Bven  bafon  the  lame-duck  session's 
aetlea.  n>iintnfi'  dependence  on  outside  spe- 


dal-interest  feea  was  growing.  UMi  year^ 
figurea  aivnt  In  yet.  so  tot's  look  at  lOtl'a. 
Steven  D.  Symna.  Idaho  RapubUean.  per- 
sonally netted  $47  JOO.  Alan  Craoaton.  OaU- 
fomla  Democrat,  earned  $80,600.  Rldiard 
O.  Lugar.  Indiana  Republican,  made  $8,500 
IP— king  to  five  special-interest  groupa  In  80 
hours  in  Mlnneaota.  Alfonso  M.  lyAmato. 
New  York  Republican,  made  $38  J50. 

The  prospect  of  a  Congreas  employed 
putly  by  taxpayers  and  partly  by  private 
InteresU  is  reminiscent  of  a  Glided  Age  of 
politics,  tn  which  even  J.  P.  Morgan  referred 
to  Senators  in  his  pay  as  "gougen  and  high- 
waymen." 

As  surely  as  there  are  quwum  calls  in 
Congress,  these  "dishonoraria"  could  weU 
create  a  caste  system  there.  Partly  leaders 
snd  committee  members  dealing  with  fi- 
nances and  taxes  would  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  fees.  A  Democratic  Study  Oroup 
report  shows  that  many  honorariums  al- 
ready go  to  members  of  "money"  commit- 
tees such  as  Ways  and  Means.  Commerce, 
and  Banking— and  very  little  to  thoae  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
Thus,  party  leaders  and  chairmen  of  impor- 
tant committees  may  soon  earn  double  the 
Income  of  constitutionally  equal  colleagues. 
When  committees  convene  or  floor  votes  are 
held,  well  see  non-honorarium  members  du- 
tifully doing  most  of  the  work  while  their 
fortunate  colleagues  are  out  of  town  earn- 
ing their  primary  ineome. 

If  Judges  earned  as  much  In  fees  from  de- 
fendants as  they  did  from  their  public  sala- 
ries, it  would  be  scandalous.  So  why  should 
legislators  be  allowed  to  sell  their  offices  for 
private  gain?  If  the  pubUc  had  to  choose, 
doubtless  it  would  prefer  somewhat  higher 
salaries,  for  they  would  make  leglslatots  feel 
indebted  to  aU  taxpayers  rather  than  to  a 
few  wealthy  interests.  As  Mr.  Conlon  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Oroup  put  it:  '"Lecture 
fees'  has  the  connotaticm  of  someone  going 
around  to  ladies'  tea  clubs  and  colleges.  The 
press  has  to  call  them  what  they  are: 
They're  special-Interest  payments." 


ton  need  no  soeh  ruto. 

they  are  above  atlileal  n 

This  IndleTOiiB  state  of  atfUn  grew  out  of 
a  proMam  that  la  real  epoufh:  Tha  Job  ol 
Bdnatnr  or  eoograaBBan  raqotraa  a  top-qual- 
ity salary  to  aaure  that  to»«iaItty  paopto 
wfll  be  wflltng  to  aenre.  But  It  dagenefatad 
Into  a  oontest  of  top-quality  nain»«al]lng: 
upper   house  versus  lower   house,   shtrts 
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la  Ted  Kennedy  or  John 
not,  then  nm  B$ad  outside 
AtarieCdIgnMlan: 
In  Itn.  the  Semfa 
etbtai  tbat  dedared  that 
is  not  e^oitfi.  It 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8. 1983] 

Tax  SmAToas'  Diumiia:  How  to  Hiin  a 

PatRaux 

(By  Martin  Schram) 

With  a  f  orcef  ulness  that  caught  aU  by  sur- 
prise, a  committee  of  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees feU  into  impassioned  coUoquy  last 
year  while  searching  for  ways  to  provide 
more  funds  for  worthy  college  students. 

Not  more  funds  for  federal  student  loans: 
cuU  in  that  program  and  others  had  already 
saUed  through  matter-of-factly  eariler  in 
the  day.  They  were  seeking  more  funds  for 
themselvea-for  their  own  chlldrens'  educa- 
tion. In  particular,  they  were  spurred  by  the 
fervent  appeal  of  Sen.  Jake  Oam  (R-Utah) 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  it  on  a 
senator's  salary,  what  with  three  children  in 
college  and  four  more  headed  there. 

When  they  finally  solved  their  problem  in 
the  last  days  of  the  lame-duck  Congress  of 
1983.  they  did  it  by  wriUng  into  law  a  bi- 
cameral travesty. 

Consider  it:  As  now  provided  by  acU  of 
Congress.  House  memben  apparently  are 
valued  more  highly  than  seaatois— $9,000  a 
year  higher.  For  the  first  time,  soiaton  and 
lepresentatlves  no  longer  earn  equal  salar 

Similarly,  as  now  provided  by  acU  of  Con- 
gress. House  memben  apparently  are  not  to 
be  trusted  as  highly  as  senators.  House 
memben  need  a  ruto  limiting  their  outside 
income  to  hold  them  in  ethical  check;  sena- 


"SanettmanlouBi"  said  Ke^  Vie  Tn^o  (D. 
Calif.),  of  the  Senate's  eariy  tnatatmoe  tbat 
the  best  way  to  inereaae  congrsHiaoal 
income  was  to  wipe  out  the  limit  on  hono- 
rariums from  meelal  Interesta.  That  would 
do  the  Houae  no  good,  he  argued,  bar  - 
House  memben  are  not  aa  famous  as  i 
ton  and  cannot  earn  enou^  that  way. 

-A  rip-off!"  said  Sen.  ^millam  Froxmlre 
(D-Wis.).  outraged  by  the  House's  original 
proposal  to  grant  an  exclusive  tax  break  of 
$75  a  day  tor  members  of  both  chamben  (to 
defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  resi- 
dences in  both  Washington  and  their  home 
states). 
What  ultimately  happened  was  thlc 
House  memben  did  the  honoraUe  (If  im- 
politic) thing.  They  voted  forthrlghtly  to 
raise  their  salaries  to  $69,800.  an  increase  of 
15  percent  from  the  $60,663.50  that  both 
senaton  and  congreasmen  had  been  paid. 

Senators,  however,  had  no  stomach  for 
such  straightforward  behavior.  They  voted 
Instead  to  get  rid  of  the  celling  on  outside 
inocune  that  they  themselves  had  decreed 
batk.  in  the  1970b.  amid  ruffles  and  flour- 
ishes about  "ethics  refoims."  With  that  ceil- 
ing scheduled  to  take  effect  this  year,  they 
suddenly  decided  that  memben  could  take 
as  many  honoraria  from  private  groupa  (up 
to  $3,000  per  occasicm)  as  they  could  get 
their  hands  OIL 

So  Houae  monben  now  owe  their  pay  in- 
creases to  the  taxpayers,  to  whom  they  are 
accountable  (they  remain  governed  by  a 
House  rule  restricting  outside  income  to 
$18,300).  Senators,  however,  owe  their  in- 
creases to  special  interest  groups,  to  whom 
they  are  no  doubt  grateful. 

Fazio,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  legislative  appropriations  and  the 
driving  force  among  the  Houae  conf  ereea. 
says  he  really  did  not  think  things  would 
turn  out  the  way  they  did. 

"Most  of  us  were  incredulous  when  the 
Senate  would  not  do  it  the  right  way— would 
not  take  the  raise."  he  says.  "But  I  was 
damned  if  we  were  simply  going  to  sit  by 
and  take  their  proposal  for  outside  Income 
in  ways  that  were  .  .  .  Irrelevant  for  House 
members,  and  then  have  them  sanctimoni- 
ously reject  raises  for  us. 

"In  the  long  haul.  we'U  be  Judged  to  have 
done  the  poaiUve  thing.  I  frankly  expected 
there  would  be  peopto  over  there  in  the 
Senate  who  would  say.  'Let's  get  our  act  to- 
gether and  have  the  courage  of  our  oonvie- 
tions.  Let's  f  oUow  the  lead  of  the  House  and 
vote  ourselves  a  pay  raise.' " 

Jake  Oam  was  not  surprised.  "I'd  keep 
telling  Congressman  Fulo,  'Tou  can  send 
that  bill  for  a  raise  over  every  week,  and  it 
will  be  defeated  [in  the  Senate]'."  Oam 
says. 

Oam  is  both  a  champion  father  and  the 
Senate's  champion  honwaria  taker.  In  1981. 
he  got  $78,000  in  speaking  feea.  gave  $80,000 
to  charity  and  kept  $48,000  for  hlmaelf . 

"I've  never  made  any  apotogles  for  haoo- 
rariums."  Oam  says.  "They're  not  taxpay- 
en'  money.  Tou  report  all  the  money  you 
receive,  and  then  your  eonstltiwnU  can 
Judge  exactly  what  you're  doing  ...  If 
you're  a  mllllonain  and  can  dip  coupons  a 


a  18.100 
tt  ao 
the  elder  slalimiiisi  eould  aat  their 
flaoal  alfaln  in  Order. 
"I  baileve  tbat  there  la  a  real  pototlal  for 

<»nf»fHiA   of    liitfunt    W^MB  a  M 

large  aana  of  money  for  ipaaklnt  to  i 
who  have  a  direet  intareat  in 
before  tUa  bodr."  Mid  Ssbl  DIek  Oaifc  CD- 
Iowa).  Added  Sbn.  Oajlard  Natan  (D-Wia): 
"when  the  publle  kaea  eonfldiiee  in  pubUc 
iiMtttutlaiM.  th$re  la  nothtaw  left.  Tbat  la  a 
very  fragite  doak  tbat  eovan  this  inatttn- 
tlon.  and  we  in  •ovemment'are  obUsated  to 
take  whatever  actions  we  can  to  maintain  it 
MV*  rcatorc  it." 

It  was  not  a  smooth  paaaaae.  Iwwevcr.  as 
evidenced  by  a  sharp  eiUhaimt  itetween 
long-ttane  aUtag.  Sen.  OajAord  IMson  (D- 
Wia.)  became  unaettled  beeanae  Sen. 
Edtaiund  MuaUe  (D-Maine)  had  voted 
against  a  pay  ralae  but  favored  imlimlt«wl 
haoararla. 

Ndaon:  "The  aenator  from  Maine  voted 
BgB«T«T^  the  pay  ralae  and  then  comes  here 
to  the  dumber  siieddlnc  hot  tears,  flooding 
the  rtiMtiiMir  with  this  lament  [tliat]  ...  we 
do  not  have  endu^  income." 

Muakle:  "The  Senator .  .  .  la  putUng  a  cap 
on  my  income  ind  he  haa  not  given  a  damn 
.  . .  aa  to  irtiat  the  ooosequenem  on  my  per- 
sonal financial  life  or  that  of  but  family  may 
be.  He  has  not  asked  me.  for  example, 
whether  the  choice  will  be  to  send  my  son  to 
a  fliat-rate  la#  school  or  to  a  third-rate, 
whether  w  iM>t  my  wife  can  buy  a  new  ward- 
robe this  year  or  have  to  wait  nntfl  next 
year  .  .  .  We  ai«  being  thrown  to  the  *  *  *." 

On  Capitol  Hill.  etIiiOB  la  a  aomethne 
thing. 

In  voting  themselves  $13,900  ralsea  buck  in 
1977.  the  senaton  and  repreaentattvea  also 
clamped  on  stribt  ethia  codea,  limiting  their 
outside  earned  inocHne  to  15  percent  oi  their 
federal  salarlea.  In  the  House,  that  cefUng 
was  doubled,  tf  SO  percent,  two  yean  ago. 
But  In  the  Seaate.  it-  remained  at  16  per- 
cent^the  $9,100.  < 

The  celling,  however,  never  went  into 
effect.  It  was  about  to  last  Decemhw  when 
the  senaton  voted.  54  to  18,  to  aerap  tlie 
rule.  (This  waant  the  first  time.  In  1976 
Congrem  psmrfl  a  law  limiting  honoraria  of 
senaton  and  oiigtcaBmen  to  $25,000  a  year 
It  was  repealed  In  1981.) 

Fourteen  of  the  senators  who  voted  in 
1977  for  a  aeillng  on  outside  income 
switched  and  foted  to  make  the  slcy  the 
limit  instead.  The  list  of  flip-floppen  in- 
cludes several  who  are  running  for  presi- 
dent: Alan  Crgniton.  John  denn.  Ernest 
Holllngs  and  Oiry  Hart. 

Hart's  vote  merits  tpedal  attention,  be- 
cause he  al«M  of  that  Senate  group  has 
converted  Ua  presidential  rampalgn  into  a 
crusade  agi^ist  the  evUs  of  vedal  Interests 
(Cranston.  Oleim  and  HoUinas  aay  tlwyni 
take  all  of  the  apedal  interest  contributions 
they  can  get).  As  a  candidate  for  president. 
Hart  has  now  vowed  to  take  none  of  the  spe- 
cial interests'  laoney  tar  his  rampalgn;  as  a 
senator,  he  haa  voted  to  allow  himadf  to 
take  unlimited  special  interest  money  for 
his  personal  use. 

The  explanation  is  one  of  thoae  wondrous 
works  of  poUtilBal  art  Hart  believed  there 
slKNild  be  a  film.  low  ceiling  on  honwaria 
back  In  1977.  his  mem  secretary.  Kathy 
Buslikin.  explatoed.  But  the  Senate  had  de- 
ferred the  ceOlag  and  gradually  ralaed  it 


it  got  up  to  $35,000.  he  felt  it 
cap.  bftcaiitf  it  was  ao 
high  alnady."  she  said.  Moreover.  Hart  had 
deelded  that  if  the  oeOinga  were  lifted  fur- 
ther, he  would  Join  thoae  taking  more 
mmiey  than  the  tdd  oeOing  provided.  "So  he 
aald  it  would  be  liypoeritical."  Bushktn  con- 


•nie  taking  of  honoraria  in  exchange  for 
ipeachm  is  a  time-lianoied  tradition,  prae- 
tleed  not  only  liy  those  irtio  make  laws  but 
also  bgr  those  wlw  watch  the  lawmakers.  In- 
dodinc  many  of  Waahington's  most  proml- 
naot  Journalists.  There  is  a  considerable 
ddwte.  lUMPever.  over  allowing  thoae  i^io 
mi^  the  nation's  laws  to  aocoQit  money 
from  groupa  with  a  vedal  interest  In  legls- 
latlon  liefore  tlie  Congress— and  wpertally 
before  tlw  committees  aa  irtiidi  they  serve. 

OongrcH  has  barred  executive  branch  of - 
fldala  from  accepting  honoraria.  In  order  to 
aasnro  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest 
Coogrem  feds  It  is  part  of  the  Job  of  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  exam- 
ple, to  explain  government  policy  to  bank- 
ing groupa— and  that  federal  salaries  are 
adequate  fompensstion   for  such  speech- 


But  a  different  standard  is  applied  to 
tlMae  federal  employees  who  happen  to  be 
memben  of  Congress.  Oam  has  sooqited 
thimaanii  of  dollan  from  groupa  with  bank- 
ing Interests  whfle  serving  on  the  hanking 

"I  make  no  apologies."  he  says.  "Kxecutive 
biandi  guys  are  not  dected.  This  is  a 
matter  of  a  peiaonal  thing  betwem  my  con- 
stituents and  me.  The  abadute  key  is  full 
dladoaure. .  .  .  Maybe  they  (the  hanking  in- 
terest groups)  think  they  are  getting  access. 
But  ru  see  anyone  whether  I  am  getting 
money  fram  them  or  not." 

Froxmlre.  who  also  serves  on  the  hanking 
oommltt^  scoffs  at  such  logic.  "Tou're 
much  more  likely  to  be  aoisilive  to  the  con- 
oana  at  the  people  who  paid  you  to  apeak," 
he  says.  "I  never  take  (honoraria  for)  a 
speedi  where  there's  a  <»nfUct  of  interest 
What  theae  (banking  committee)  guys  do 
when  they  speak  before  the  American  Bank- 
ing Association  and  the  savings  and  loans 
and  tlie  unions  with  banking  interests— the 
oonfUet  oouldnt  be  more  conq>lcuous." 

The  plain  truth  is  that  letting  the  special 
interests  pay  for  the  raises  that  soiatore 
were  afraid  to  vote  themsdves  is  bad  busi- 
ness. The  ethics  considerations  that  were 
valid  in  the  1970b  are  valid  today.  And  the 
special  relationship  that  the  Jake  Oams  of 
the  Senate  have  with  their  constituents 
should  be  strong  enough  to  allow  them  to 
vote  themsdves  the  raises  they  deserve. 

A  pay  raise  carries  with  it  certain  political 
liabilities.  "There's  a  lot  of  heat"  says  Rep. 
Fuk).  "It's  still  continuing.  People  have  a 
National  Inquirer  view  of  a  congressman's 
life  in  tlie  big  dty.  We're  not  all  dressed  in 
tuxedos  every  night  eating  canapes  at  an 
embassy.  But  whoi  I  go  to  my  town  hall 
mf*M"r  and  people  are  up  in  arms  because 
we're  .  .  .  cutting  cost-of-living  increases  of 
federal  benefits,  it's  always  put  to  me  in  the 
context  of.  'And  you  Just  voted  yourself  a 
ratod'  I  Just  hope  we  did  it  in  a  way  that  wiU 
be  of  aome  courage  to  people  in  the  future." 

Noble,  but  not  likely.  Not  as  long  as  the 
dominant  view  is  held  by  senaton  such  as 
Oam.  who  see  no  inccmgruity  in  voting 
sharp  cuts  in  federal  aid  for  loans  to  send 
needy  kids  to  college,  and  then  pleading  the 
eaae  for  more  tumoraria  for  speechmaking 
to  aend  his  kids  to  college. 

'Tm  not  talking  about  taxpayen'  money." 
Oam    says.    "I'm    talking    about    outside 


income.  If  I  were  talking  about  increasing 
my  salary  with  taxpayeia'  money.  Fd  my. 
Tea,  that's  a  true  conflict'  It  would  be  [a 
confUetl  if  I  said.  "Hdl.  let's  cut 
loan  programs,  but  let's  rote  ouradves  i 
money  for  our  own  kids'  educatioB.' " 

So  (mt  of  all  this  comm  a  moral  for  par 
ents  beset  by  tulUan  woec  Let  them  make 
ipeeches.  And  so  it  was  on  that  day  last 
June  irtien  members  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  1963  could  move 
Impassivdy  throu^  votm  on  student  loans 
and  housing  subsidies  and  other  programa— 
and  then  plunge  into  debate  on  the  only 
matter  that  seemed  to  move  them  to  strong 
f edinga:  raising  thdr  own  incomes, 

It  teOB  you  something  about  the  mindset 
of  our  dected  leaders.  What  it  comes  down 
to.  says  Oam.  recalling  the  emotion  the 
issue  engendned.  is  that  senaton  are 
people,  too. 

"It  is  human  nature  tar  peoifle  to  get 
more  exdted  about  things  that  affect  them 
poxonally."  he  remarks.  "I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  more  perfect  in  our  fedlngs  about 
taldng  care  of  our  families  than  anyone 
else— be  they  butchers,  baken  or  bricklay- 
ers. 

[From  the  Everett  (Kans.)  Herald.  Feb.  18, 
1983] 

CoRGSxss  Should  Pat  Itsklt 

Voting  a  congressional  pay  raise  is  never 
easy,  particularly  in  a  recession  when  msny 
Americans  are  out  of  work.  So  it's  under- 
standable—and wrong— that  3nd  District 
Rep.  Al  Swift  has  Joined  in  sponsoring  a 
otmstitutional  amendment  to  relieve  Con- 
gress of  the  sometimes  unpleasant  responsi- 
bility to  set  its  own  salarifs 

The  amendment  cast  as  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutiim  1  and  HcMise  Joint  Resolution  113. 
would  establish  a  presidentially  appointed 
salsry  commission  of  nine  memben  serving 
staggered  six-year  terms.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  "senaton  and  representatives 
shall  reodve  a  compensation  for  thdr  serv- 
ice, to  be  ascntained  by  law  and  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

The  sslary-setting  amoidment  has  devd- 
oped  a  curious  following  in  the  Senate 
where  it  originated,  principally  sponsored 
by  Sens.  Russell  Long,  Howard  Baker. 
Robert  Dole.  Lawt<m  ChUes.  Danld  Patrick 
Moynihan  and  Alan  Cranston.  In  the  House. 
Rep.  Bob  Livingston  of  Louisiana  has 
teamed  up  with  Swift  to  sponsor  the  meas- 
ure. 

Maybe  the  congressional  pay  amendment 
is  another  misbegotten  manifestation  of  the 
times.  This  is  the  era  of  constitutional 
amendments:  to  ban  abortion,  to  imlance 
the  budget  to  allow  organized  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

Amendment  proponents  voice  three  argu- 
ments to  support  relieving  Congress  of 
paying  itself .  They  argue,  first  of  all.  that 
representatives  and  senaton  are  in  ctmfllct 
of  interest  by  voting  their  own  pay  raises. 
Second,  they  argue  that  the  time-consum- 
ing, and  often  stormy  debate  over  pay  hikes 
distracts  Congress  from  many  more  impor- 
tant matten.  And  third,  amendment  back- 
en  argue  that  the  pay-setting  exercise  dark- 
ens the  already  dark  doud  of  low  public 
esteem  that  envelops  Congress. 

(ta  its  face,  the  conflict-of-interest  argu- 
ment looks  valid.  But  consider  that  voten 
know  in  advance  of  electing  memben  of 
Congress  that  the  Job  on  Capitol  HOI  in- 
dudes  determining  congressional  salariea. 
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Tbe  COMUtutlon's  tninen,  moraover. 
wen  wlM  to  wt  It  up  that  way.  An  elected 
body,  not  an  amiointed  one.  abould  ulU- 
matdy  be  aoeountable  to  the  electorate  (or 
what  lovemment  apendi  on  Itaelf . 

It'a  the  BMMUie  of  Concrea.  not  the  Con- 
atltatkn.  when  the  Houw  and  Senate  apend 
houn  nccdlnaalT  aquabbling  about  aalarlea. 
The  pubile^  poor  regard  tor  Concreaa.  we'd 
bet.  would  cot  tw  tmprored  if  iU  pay  were 
nhfiMi  In  the  handa  of  a  commiaakm. 

Still.  Cnwraaa  baa  taken  a  bum  rap  on 
pay  ratoea.  In  19W.  membera  received 
$4a,M0  a  year.  The  retail  purdiaatnt  power 
tai  1M9  doUara  of  the  curr«nt  Houae  aalary 
of  $M,000  la  about  $3S.0OO.  Senators  are 
paid  $8,400  leaa  than  Houae  membera  but 
■enatocB  have  a  more  liberal  policy  on  re- 
oetvtnc  fcca  on  the  lecture  circuit.  The  point 
li  ^h^  membera  would  have  to  pay  them- 
aelvea  about  $130,000  a  year  to  equal  the 
purcfaaainc  power  of  what  they  earned  13 
yearaaco. 

So  yea.  Congreaa  la  ahamefully  underpaid. 
The  Job's  reapondbilltlea  are  awesome  and 
arduoua.  And  keep  in  mind  the  cost  of  main- 
^ytnHiy  two  homes,  one  of  them  in  the 
dreadfully    expeniive    Washington.    D.C.. 
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No.  we  aren't  proposing  that  members  of 
Congteas  promptly  enrich  themselves  by 
$40  000  a  year,  although  executives  holding 
comparable  poaitiona  in  the  private  sector 
are  euncntly  earning  about  $100,000  to 
$110,000.  But  dont  cheapen  the  ConaUtu- 
tion  with  thia  foollah  amendment  on  oon- 
greaatonal  pay. 

(Prom  the  Tacoma  (Waah.)  Tribune,  May 

26. 19831 

SriKH  EsainiKa  EimicB  SmAToas 


The  new  unlimited  soceaa  to  outside 
income  from  speaking  engagemenU  contin- 
ues to  pay  off  handsomely  for  m«nbers  of 
the  VA  Senate.  Many  of  them  are  now  col- 
lecting more  in  speech  fees  than  they  are 
paid  in  alary. 

A  VA  Senator  la  paid  $60,662  a  year.  But 
Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kanaaa.  for  example, 
alao  received  $134,280  laat  year  in  paymenU 
for  apeech  and  writing  assignments.  He 
waant  alone,  either.  Diadoaure  forma  reveal 
at  leaat  aix  other  Senators  received  fees 
(they  are  called  "honoraria")  that  totaled 
more  than  their  annual  salaries. 

The  potential  for  abuse  ia  obvtoua.  An  or- 
ganiiT**'^  or  group  wiahing  to  influence  a 
Senator  need  only  offer  him  a  fat  fee  for  a 
few  brief  remarka.  Whether  any  Senator  ia 
go  Inclined  la  not  the  point.  The  proapect  ia 
there,  and  the  Senatora  have  only  them- 
aelvea  to  blame  for  any  suapidon  that  may 
exist  beeauae  of  the  f  eea. 

DccausT  the  VA  Senate  waa  fearful  of 
pubUe  reaction  to  a  pay  raiae.  it  opted  in- 
rtf^  to  remove  a  $28,000  celling  It  had  Im- 
posed on  "honmarta."  That  happened  in 
1881.  and  apeech-fee  income  for  Senators 
has  been  rising  ateadily  ever  since. 

Dtadosure  forms  show  they  collected  $X4 
mUllon  In  honoraria  last  year,  an  Increase  of 
30.3  poeent  (H»  1981. 

Tto  their  eredtt.  many  of  them  give  part  or 
an  of  their  hooofarla  to  diarity.  Waahlng- 
t^m'¥  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jaekaon.  for  example, 
diawtad  all  bto  1882  feea  of  $84,850  to  a  atu- 
dent-aM  fund.  It  la  a  praetioe  that  Jaekaon 
haa  quietly  followed  for  many  yeara.  On  the 
other  band.  Sen.  Dole  contributed  $81,500 
of  hk  speaking  feea.  whkdi  left  him  a  tidy 
SM  790  to  pocket. 

The  daiweioiM  ooofllctKif-lntercat  aitua- 
tlan  MWiiiirnil  by  the  Senate'a  unlimited 
Moaa  to  "haooraria"  ahould  not  be  allowed 


to  continue.  So  long  aa  it  exMa.  the  Senate 
leavea  Itaelf  open  to  pubUc  auapletaa  and 
contoBpt. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  speakers  on  his 
side? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  CHAFES  addreased  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HATFIEID.  Madam  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  not 

under  any  time  agreement.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recoc- 

niied.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  both  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

What  we  have  here.  It  seems  to  me, 
is  a  proposal  that  there  be  a  double 
standard  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  is.  those  who  are  extremely 
wealthy  can  have  unlimited  amounts 
of  outside  unearned  income  derived 
from  securities,  rents,  or  whatever  It 
might  be.  But  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington— the 
first  amendment  that  he  proposes— 
those  who  serve  In  the  Senate  or  in 
Congress  would  be  limited  to  the  pay 
currently  being  received  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  about  $69,000.  plus 
30  percent  of  that. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  fine 
for  those  who  come  to  the  Senate  as 
millionaires,  hut  which  penalises  those 
who  have  no  source  of  outside  un- 
earned Income. 

Maditf"  President,  we  have  debated 
ad  nauseum  in  this  Chamber  what  is  a 
suitable  amount  for  our  pay. 

If  the  amount  that  was  being  paid  to 
Senators  in  1969  when  it  went  to 
$42,500.  were  Increased  in  accordance 
with  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  we 
would  be  earning  about  $118,000 
today. 

Well,  such  has  obviously  not  taken 
place.  Madam  President.  Our  pay  is 
much  lower  than  that.  But  now  we 
have  a  proposal  that  there  be  restric- 
tions that  one's  honoraria  be  limited 
to  30  percent  of  the  Senate  salary.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair,  particularly  in 
view,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  of  the 
large  outside  unearned  incomes  that 
are  permitted  to  those  who  are 
wealthy  enough  to  have  them. 

Let  me  Just  direct  a  few  remarks,  if  I 
may.  to  the  business  of  honoraria  and 
what  it  does  to  people.  Somehow  there 
is  the  invUcatlon  that  if  you  are  out 
earning  honoraria,  how  you  are  being 
bought,  or  in  the  alternative  that  you 
are  not  devoting  adequate  time  and 
energy  to  your  role  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Let  me  Just  give  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. Two  of  the  most  productive 
Members  of  this  UJ3.  Senate  have 
been  Senator  Muskie.  who  left  here 
and  went  on  to  beocnne  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
later  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  then  later  a  UJ3.  Senator 


No  one  would  quesUon  the  contittm- 
tlons  that  those  men  made  to  the  U.8. 
Senate  in  originality,  in  work,  in  dedi- 
cation, or  in  attention  to  their  Senate 
duty.  But  listen  to  these  statigtirs. 
Madam  President:  In  1960.  Senator 
Muskie  eamed  in  tumonrla  $80,000— 
$80,000  in  1969  dollars.  That  would 
translate,  in  today's  doilarB,  to 
$232,000.  No  oat  said  he  was  not 
paying  attention  to  his  duties. 

What  about  Senator  Humphrey?  In 
1971  he  made  $83,000.  That  would 
translate  In  today's  dollars  to  about 
$236,000.  Well,  there  is  nobody  in  this 
Chamber  who  comes  even  dose  to  that 
in  honoraria  eamings.  $236,000  for 
one.  $232,000  for  the  other,  each  of 
them  among  the  most  productive 
Members  of  this  U.S.  Senate,  whose 
integrity  was  beyond  question,  whose 
contribution  to  this  body,  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  goes  unchallenged. 

Now.  Madam  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
whether  there  are  going  to  be  back-to- 
taxk  votes,  or  depending  on  the  out- 
come of  the  first  proposal,  will  the 
second  be  offered  as  a  fallbadc  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  understanding  is 
we  are  not  at  this  point  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  a 
back-to-back  voting  situation.  There 
will  be  a  separate  vote  on  this  amoid- 
ment.  Depending  on  what  happens  to 
this  amendment,  as  I  have  previously 
stated  I  wlU  offer  my  second  amend- 
ment which  wiU  be  the  same  as  the 
first  amendment  except  there  will  be 
an  option  for  those  who  do  not  choose 
to  be  covered  by  the  e»p  on  honoraria 
to  so  indicate  and  they  can  continue  to 
earn  unlimited  honoraria  but  they 
would  not  receive  a  pay  increase  to  the 
same    figure    which    applies    to   the 

House.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  understand  that.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  second  amendment,  the 
so-called  fallback  amendment.  If  I 
might.  I  would  describe  this  as  the 
WSRB.  the  wealthy  Senators  relief 
bill.  This  amendment  provides,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  that  those  Senators  who 
choose  to  forgo  the  higher  salary  cur- 
rently in  effect  in  the  House  can  then 
continue  to  receive  unlimited  honorar- 
ia. 

This  is  really  a  splendid  amendment 
for  those  who  are  wealthy.  This  is  the 
best  of  all  worids.  The  wealthy  person 
does  nothing  and  gets  the  higher  pay- 
But  consider  this:  That  same  person 
goes  on  for  the  rest  of  his  other  life 
with  the  higher  pension  which  is 
based  on  the  higher  pay.  This  is  a 
winner  all  the  way  aroimd  for  the  rich 
person. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE  The  rich  Soiator  who 
does  not  have  to  go  out.  and  does  not 
choose  to  go  out,  and  supplement  his 


income  is  permitted  to  receive  both  a 
higher  salvy  and  a  hlghCT  pension. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Tes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  would  my  good 
friend  trmn  Rhode  Island  exidain  to 
his  constituents  the  policy  that  is  now 
in  existence  in  the  Senate  that  in 
order  to  hav*  onnparable  pay  with  the 
Houae  you  have  to  go  out  Into  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  get  fees  in  order  to 
equal  that  amoimt?  Now,  the  truth  is 
that  the  ones  who  may  need  this 
money  are  not  millionaires.  The  ones 
who  are  getting  the  large  speaking 
fees  are  not  millionaires,  so  if  they 
want  to  go  that  route  und»  my  second 
proposal  they  will  have  that  right.  But 
we  are  in  a  deplorable  situatitm  when 
we  tell  the  oountry  the  only  way  you 
are  going  to  get  a  pay  adjustment  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  Is  to  go  to  the  lobby- 
ists or  special  interest  groups?  That  is 
where  we  are  now.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  how  would  he  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  policy  between  the  House 
and  t^e  Senate.  The  House  authorised 
the  pay  raise  in  accordance  with  what 
they  felt  was  meritorious  but  for  the 
Senate  to  get  a  pay  adjustment  equal 
to  the  House  and.  shall  we  say.  above 
our  own  staff.  We  are  told  to  get  it 
from  interest  groups.  The  Senator 
knows,  of  course,  that  there  are  over 
1,000  members  of  the  stafb  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  art  getting  man  pay  than 
Senators.  I  think  a  pretty  sharp  and 
smart  persoii  is  going  to  ask  what  is  in 
it  for  the  Senators  to  get  less  pay  than 
their  own  staff.  Is  there  a  spedal  ad- 
vantage? Te8.  You  can  earn  unlimited 
honoraria.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  It  is  ridiculous  that 
now  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  re- 
ceives a  higher  pay,  and  the  Senators 
are  meant  to  be  troubadours  and  go 
around  and  si>eak  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. That  is  foolish  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  that  and  consistently  have 
been  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  the  Senator 
going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  CHAfCE  What  should  be  done 
here  is  to  ptrmlt  the  Senate  to  have 
the  same  iMy  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. II  the  House  chooses  to  re- 
strict itself  with  this  30-peroent  limit, 
that  is  its  business.  But  we  have  had 
the  same  pay  as  the  House  for  years 
and  have  not  had  restrictians.  This  is  a 
new  twist  W«  had  the  same  pay  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  up  until  last 
year  and  we  had  no  peromtage  limita- 
tions, nor  did  we  in  former  days. 

I  read  this  letter  from  Common 
Cause  and  it  says.  "The  $25,000  limit 
on  h<moraria  has  been  part  of  the 
««>mp>ign  finance  law  for  years."  Well, 
it  has  been  part  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nance law,  but  not  for  as  long  as  the 


letter  would 


mply.  It  cannot  be  said  to 


have  been  a  fixture  of  the  law. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  for  the  purpose 
of  the  record,  wiM  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE  Certainly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  would  agree 
we  put  a  cap  on  and  they  take  it  off. 
We  put  a  cv>  on  and  we  take  it  off. 
There  has  not  been  any  consistent 
policy  in  regard  to  a  cap  or  a  no  cap 
situation.  I  think  my  colleague  would 
agree.  For  the  record,  there  was  a 
$15,000  cap  in  the  election  law  from 
1974  to  1976.  In  1976  it  was  raised  to 
$25,000  where  it  remained  until  it  was 
repealed  in  1981.  In  1977,  in  return  for 
a  pay  increase,  the  Senate  by  rule 
ados^ed  a  15-percent  honoraria  cap 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1979. 
After  being  in  effect  for  2  months  it 
was  deUyed  until  January  1983  and 
last  December  we  repealed  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  Tes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  general  policy  consistently 
of  a  cap  or  a  no  cap. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
thai.  That  is  why  I  find  this  statement 
in  Uie  letter  from  a  man  I  have  great 
respect  for.  from  the  president  of 
Coaaoan  Cause,  unfortunate. 

The  problem,  according  to  Common 
Cause,  is  the  growing  problem  of 
hcmorarla.  I  do  not  agree  there  is  a 
prcrtdon.  Each  of  us  has  run  for  office, 
each  of  us  has  to  file  full  disclosure  of 
honoraria  we  receive.  If  there  is  a 
problem  our  constituents  can  do  every- 
thing about  it.  They  know  where  these 
hontH'aria  come  from.  There  is  a  limi- 
tation on  the  individual  amount  of  the 
hmonuia.  Go  back  to  the  old  days— 
and  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  the 
history  of  this  Chamber  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington—he can  remember  when  there 
was  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  an 
Individual  honorarium:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect But  I  made  the  decision  whm  I 
came  to  the  Senate  30  years  ago.  when 
we  had  no  formal  code  of  ethics  or 
anything  else.  Just  being  a  coimtry 
boy  I  understood  in  my  own  mind 
what  I  thought  should  be  done  and 
the  result  was  that  I  never  accepted  a 
dollar  for  my  own  personal  use  of  any 
honoraria  since  I  entered  the  Senate 
30  yeara  ago. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  did  not  have  a 
code  then  and  I  think  in  the  end  the 
tragedy  is  that  we  now  have  to  have  a 
doaoi  codes.  Tou  do  not  know  what  to 
do  unless  you  look  it  up  in  some  book. 
I  think  that  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
events.  I  think  my  colleague  would 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  how  a 
Senator  chooses  to  handle  his  affairs 
is  up  to  that  Senator.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  laws  are  far  stricter  now 
than  they  were  in  the  former  days, 
when  there  was  no  limit  and  no  disclo- 
sure—no limit  either  in  total  or  on  the 


amount  for  individual  veeches.  Now  it 
is  limited  and  it  has  been  limited  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber,  and 
perhaps  prior  thereto.  But  I  think  the 
key  thing  is  the  disclosure,  and  that 
was  touched  on  by  the  smior  Senator 
frcmi  Utah  earlier,  as  I  understand  it 

I  will  particularly  address  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  so-called  fallbaA 
amendment  In  my  Judgment  Madam 
President,  that  is  the  worst  of  aU 
worlds.  That  is  the  most  unfair.  It  per- 
mits the  wealthier  Senatras  who  do 
not  need  the  income  from  honoraria, 
who  do  not  have  children  they  are 
trying  to  send  through  college,  or 
whatever,  it  permits  those  Senators, 
because  they  have  no  need  for  outdde 
eamed  income  from  other  sources— be- 
cause they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  bom  rich  or  to  have  acquired  sub- 
stantial assets  during  their  lifetime— 
those  Senators  can  receive  the  higher 
pay. 

But  I  point  out  this  fact  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  important:  the  higher  pay 
means  a  higher  pension.  And  so  those 
Senators  go  on  to  the  higher  pensions 
and  thus  end  up  in  the  higher  bra^et 
throughout  their  entire  lives,  as  op- 
posed to  those  Senators  who,  in  order 
to  support  their  families  or  to  educate 
their  children,  feel  the  necessity  to  go 
out  and  eam  these  honoraria  but 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  Senate  pay  in 
order  to  do  so. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  am  opposed 
to  both  the  amendments.  If  somebody 
wants  to  come  forward  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  support  a  pay  in  the  form  that 
it  was  in  the  former  days,  say  index 
the  pay  of  1969  according  to  the  CPI 
and  vote  for  that,  fine.  I  wiU  vote  for 
it 

But  until  something  substantial  is 
done— until  Senators  are  paid  perhaps 
half  the  pay  of  the  average  New  York 
Yankee,  or  a  third  of  the  pay  of  the 
average  player  in  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association— I  wish  to  record 
myself  in  opposition  to  both  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President 
we  were  talking  about  Senator's  needs 
for  honoraria.  Of  course.  I  have  put  in 
the  Rbcord  the  rules  that  apply  to  the 
Judiciary  and  the  executive  branch. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  un- 
doubtedly Imows  that  in  the  executive 
branch  Presidential  u>Pointees  cannot 
accept  fees  for  any  matter  relating  to 
their  duties.  The  regulations  and  the 
conflict  of  interest  statutes,  of  course, 
bar  it.  I  Imow  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
that  So  we  have  a  special  Senate 
standard  in  the  legislative  branch 
which  I  think  raises  some  fundamen; 
tiLl  problems. 

But  the  heart  of  it  is  that  we  are 
sasing  in  the  Senate,  but  not  the 
House,  that  the  only  way  you  are 
going  to  get  a  pay  adjustment— we  are 
estabUdiing  that  precedent— that  to 
get  a  pay  adjustment  you  go  out  and 
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hurtle  In  tlw  pilv^  sector  to  make  up 
tbe  dUf etenee.  That  ia  trtiat  the  nile  is 
ili^taov. ,   ^  .. 

Mr.  CHAVKB.  That's  ri^t  And  If 
the  Senator's  propoattloD  wa«  to  In- 
eraase  the  pay  to  the  same  as  the 
House  ol  Bepreeentathres.  I  would 
TOte  for  It  wtth  enthustaam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  many  Soaaton 
do  yon  think  will  vote  for  a  straight 
pay  raise?  „ 

Mr.  CHAFKB.  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  been  around  and  around  in  this 
fhMwiMir  on  that.  There  seems  to  be 
extreme  rehietaaoe.  I  know  that  when 
I  first  came  here  filled  wtth  the  cour- 
sge  of  •  years  to  go.  I  voted  for  a  pay 
ImiTiasr.  a  substantial  one.  I  not  only 
voted  for  It.  I  took  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  whore  we  are  now  is  that 
^le  have  unlimited  pay  increases  if  you 
want  to  |o  out  in  the  private  sector, 
even  when  our  primary  responsibility 
and  duty  is  right  here. 

Mr.  CHAFCE.  Well.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  would  Just  like  to  touch  on 
th»»-  That  is  a  common  accusation 
that  somehow  when  we  go  out 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  marvelous  land,  that  we  are  not 
ipi»Tw«iTig  time  cm  matters  we  should 
be.  gpiyfc«"g  tm  myself,  I  do  not  miss 
Senate  votes  to  make  speeches. 

Let  me  Just  say  this.  Madam  Presi- 
dent: I  have  done  my  share  of  travel- 
taig  and  I  will  honestly  testify  to  this 
body  that  it  is  a  two-way  street.  Not 
only  docs  one  go  out  there  and  give  his 
talks,  but  also  one  learns  from  those 
he  or  she  speaks  to. 

I  think  it  is  an  obtuse  persgn  who 
goes  out  to  speak  to  a  group  or  to 
whatever  it  might  be.  who  does  not 
come  back  with  some  added  knowl- 


Now,  you  might  say  that  you  could 
go  out  and  get  that  knowledge 
anyway.  Well,  there  would  be  far  less 
<tf  an  incentive  to  go  traveling  across 
the  country,  to  Chicago  or  to  Denver, 
down  to  Florida,  or  on  to  California— 
wherever  it  might  be— If  we  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  for  us  except  a 
free  plane  ride.  And  yet,  from  these 
trips.  I.  at  least,  have  learned  a  lot  and 
they  have  been  valuable  to  my  under- 
standing of  issues  that  face  this  coun- 
try. 

Furthermore,  everything  we  do  is  on 
the  public  record.  There  is  no  secret 
about  it.  It  is  spread  right  out  there. 
And  if  anybody  misses  it.  our  local 
newspapers  pick  it  up  for  them. 

So.  Madam  President,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  good  proposaL  I  wish  he 
would  have  proposed  that  we  Just 
accept  the  same  salary  as  that  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives.  I  would 
vote  for  It  But  he  proposes  limitations 
that  I  do  not  feel  are  satisfactory. 

For  those  reasons.  Madam  President, 
I  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  the  issues  of  congressional 


pay  and  honoraria  income  have  to  be 
debated  yet  again  by  this  body.  Since 
■ervlng  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1975. 1  have  consistently  ex- 
posed increases  in  pay  for  Members  of 
Ccmgress  and  consistently  supported 
limits  on  honoraria  income.  Most  re- 
cently, an  December  ao,  IMS.  I  voted 
•gainst  the  conference  report  to  the 
PffntiP"<»*g  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Re«>lutkm  631.  in  part,  because  it  in- 
cluded a  15-percent  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  33.000  senior 
Inderal  executives  and  dvil  servants.  I 
felt  that  that  action  was  ill  timed  then 
and  I  feel  that  any  provision  to  in- 
crease salaries,  be  it  through  a  limit  of 
honoraria  or  any  other  manner,  is  ill 
timed  today. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  at  that  time,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  held  firm  and  re- 
fused to  allow  our  salaries  to  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  was  clear  Just  6  months  ago 
that  we  could  not  Justify  a  pay  in- 
crease at  this  time  of  economic  hard- 
ship and  burgeoning  Federal  deficits.  I 
see  no  Justification  now. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  allow  a 
Senator  to  receive  a  pay  Increase  of  15 
percent  if  he  would  limit  his  honoraria 
to  30  percent  of  his  salary.  Members 
who  choose  not  to  limit  their  honorar- 
ia would  not  receive  a  salary  increase. 

I  recognize  that  the  desire  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  ts  to  restore  a 
reasonable  cap  to  honoraria  income, 
which  I  fully  support.  However,  I 
cannot  support  an  accompanying  pay 
inctease  and  cost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury that  would  replace  those  outside 
^am*"g« 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  set  a  bad  precedent 
by  allowing  different  pay  raises  and 
honoraria  limits  for  individual  Sena- 
tors. It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me 
that  decisions  as  important  as  salary 
levels  and  outside  earnings  limits 
should  be  elective.  Furthermore,  such 
a  change  would  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lic's impression  that  Congress  refuses 
to  deal  with  this  volatUe  issue  in  an 
open,  reoionslble,  and  direct  way. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  op- 
posing this  amendment. 

MUOmt  KZCKPTSD  OOlOaTm  AMKintimT 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  being  1:40,  if  there  is  no  further 
debate  at  this  iMutlcular  moment,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  ordered  that  we  would  go 
back  to  the  question  to  recur  on  the 
second  committee  amendment  on  page 
14.  lines  1  through  9,  with  20  minutes 
of  debate  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  Chair  has  steted  the  proposition 
correctly.  We  are  now  on  the  B-1 
bomber  amendment,  which  is  the 
second  committee  amendmeaat.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srvbns) 


and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Jcnonxov)  are  In  charge  of  the  time. 

I  now  sunest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  equally  divided  to  be  charged 

against  both  skies.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  call  the  rolL 

The  legbdattve  tieA  proceeded  to 
ff^n  therolL 

Mr.  HATFIEU3.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Madam  Preddent.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 

Jackson  amendment. 

The    PRBSIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  suf  fldent  second?  There  is  a 
suf f Ident  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  Preddent, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Madam  Preddent,  the  question  in- 
volved in  this  amendment  is  multlyear 
ccmtractlng  for  the  H-1  bomber.  The 
first  question  is:  Does  the  B-1  bomber 
meet  at  least  two  prindpal  tests  for 
multlyear  contracting;  that  is,  does  it 
have  stability  and  design  and  is  the 
cost  fixed  and  determined?  The 
answer  to  both  of  those  questions  is 
no,  and  the  record  is  very  dear  on 
both  of  those  subjects. 

On  the  question  of  the  fixing  of  the 
designs,  the  Air  Force  admits— in  fact, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  have,  in  effect,  certi- 
fied—that at  least  20  percent  of  the 
airframe,  30  percent  of  the  offensive 
radar,  and  40  percent  of  the  def endve 
avionics  are  brand  new  on  this  plane. 

So.  in  effect.  Madam  President,  we 
have  a  brand  new  plane  that  has  never 
been  flown  before.  Consequently,  it  Is 
not  fixed  in  design  and  does  not, 
therefore,  meet  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  or 
the  rules  of  the  Air  Force  Itself. 

Second,  is  it  cost  fixed  as  certified  by 
the  President  at  $20.5  billion?  The 
answer  is  surely  no.  The  Air  Force 
itself  estimates  the  cost  in  Jts  own  in- 
ternal studies.  In  one  study,  the  cost 
analysis  improvement  group  estimated 
at  $26.8  billion,  and  in  the  Air  Force 
Sjrstems  Command  it  is  estimated  at 
$29  billion. 

OAO  certifies  another  $1.6  billion 
not  induded  in  the  Preddent's  re- 
quest. 

So,  Madam  Preddent,  we  are  being 
asked  prematurely  to  put  under  mul- 
tlyear contracting  the  B-1  system 
before  we  know  the  cost  and  before 
the  system  is  stable  in  design. 

There  is  no  need  to  do  that  at  this 
time.  The  Air  Force  would  not  put 
either  the  airframe  or  the  avionics 
under  contract  diuing  the  period  of 
time  covered  by  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  only  reason  to  do 
it  now  is  to  stampede  us  into  getting 
locked  into  a  system  before  we  know 


the  cost  and  (»ef ore  we  knoiw  the  sta- 
bility in  dealga. 

Madam  Preddent.  I  think  It  is  very 
unwise  for  us  to  do  that  at  this  time 
and  totally  ui^ieoeesary. 

Before  I  yldd  the  floor  to  my  dlstln- 
gul^ed  colleague.  I  would  simply 
point  out  thgt  we  are  buying  more 
wemxms  systons  than  we  can  pay  for; 
that  if  we  canicd  both  the  B-1  and  the 
MX  mlssUe.  we  would  Mng  procure- 
ment coste  down  to  5  pooent  plus  In- 
flation. If  we  proceed  with  both  sys- 
tems, we  insure  that  the  budget  must 
be  10  percent  plus  inflation  for  these 
next  few  years. 

Madam  Preddent,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  am  reliably  informed,  will  not 
approve  more  than  5  perooit  plus  in- 
flation when  they  come  to  the  Senate 
with  a  bill.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Itself 
has  v^proved  6.5  percent  during  the 
first  year,  that  is.  fiscal  year  1984.  6 
percent  in  flsoal  year  1985,  and  iJb  per- 
cent in  1986,  if  I  am  correct.  The 
Senate,  of  course,  is  much  above  the 
House. 

So  there  is  no  way.  even  without  a 
cost  overrun,  even  if  we  stay  within 
the  budgeted  amoimts.  that  we  can 
pay  for  the  weapons  systems  that  we 
are  now  prepared  to  order. 

The  further  question  theref<ire 
posed  at  this  time  is.  should  we  pro- 
ceed to  order  weapons  systems  before 
the  dedgn  is  fixed,  lief  ore  the  co9t,is 
ascertained,  and.  indeed,  when  every 
indication  is  |hat  the  cost  will  exceed 
that  budgeted?  The  first  two  bids  of 
the  contractors  have  already  come  in 
at  an  average  of  50  percent  above  the 
budget  cost.  The  Air  Force's  own  inter- 
nal reports  indicate  a  cost  in  one  case 
of  $9  billion  above  that  budgeted,  and 
in  another  case  over  $6  trillion  above 
that  budgeted.  The  questfam  is.  should 
we  come  in  and  prematurely  put  under 
mulUyear  contract  with  great  termina- 
tion costs,  at  this  time,  whoi  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  act  within  this  timeframe 
in  order  to  realize  whatever  savings 
there  are? 

Madam  Preddent,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unwise  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  reverse  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which 
turned  the  administration  down  on 
this  request.  It  would  be  very  unwise 
for  us  to  do  that  and  get  oursdves 
locked  into  expendve  systems  prema- 
turely before  we  know  what  they  are 
going  to  cost. 

Madam  Preddent.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESfDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  Preddent.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  we  are  considering  sn 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations Ull  to  deal  with  funds  al- 
ready appropriated.  We  are  not  yet 
dealhig  with  the  1984  issue.  Many  of 
the   statements   made   by   my   good 


friend  from  Louisiana  undoubtedly 
will  be  raised  at  the  time  that  Irill  is 
before  us.  But  this  bill  contains  no  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  B-1.  It  is  a  bill 
that  contains  an  amendment  to  allow 
the  use  of  $185  million  to  inlUate  mul- 
tlyear ixoeurement  concepts. 

Hie  Senator  from  Louisiana  artlcu- 
latdy  argues  his  podticm.  but  he  is 
one  who  (vposed  the  system  to  begin 
with.  To  now  argue  against  the  con- 
cept that  will  save  us  at  least  $800  mil- 
lion in  this  procurement  process,  I 
think,  is  unwise.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator  may  oppose  the  procurement 
money  for  the  B-1  in  1984.  I  assume 
he  will  do  that.  But  the  process  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  iu>proval  of  now  is 
one  of  cost  containment.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  amendment  that  we  agreed  to 
durtng  the  authorization  of  the  B-IB 
brought  to  us  by  the  opponents  of  the 
B-IB  who  doubted  the  figures  that  we 
brought  to  the  Senate  in  terms  of  the 
estimates  for  the  cost  of  this  new 
system. 

When  the  Preddent  certified  that 
cost  of  $20.5  billion  in  terms  of  1981 
dollars,  he  did  so  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Congress  would  permit  mul- 
tlyear procurement  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  connection  with  the  B-IB. 
That  wiU  save  at  least  $800  million  in 
1981  terms. 

isaHin  Preddent,  there  is  built  into 
this  $20.5  billion  a  contingency  figure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  hearings  before 
our  subcommittee  I  questioned  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  Intendvely  over  the  size  of  that 
contingency  within  the  $20.5  billion. 
Not  only  is  there  an  allowance  for 
some  inflation,  but  also  $3  billion  for 
contlngendes.  That  is  part  of  the  proc- 
ess that  the  President  required  in  cer- 
tifying for  the  first  time.  This  is  the 
first  time  any  Preddent  has  certified 
that  the  Preddency  of  the  United 
States  will  maintain  cost  controls  and 
not  allow  this  system  to  cost  more 
than  $20.5  billion,  in  terms  of  1981  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  a  system  that  is  needed.  The 
Soiate  should  be  reminded  that  of  the 
B-52  bombers  which  are  flying  today, 
the  latest  of  those  bombers  was  con- 
structed before  any  of  the  pilots  who 
are  flying  them  today  were  bom. 

How  many  Members  of  this  body 
would  like  to  be  driving  to  woik  in  a 
car  that  was  built  the  year  before  they 
were  bom?  How  many  people  just  in- 
volved in  flying  an  airplane  on  a  daily 
bads  and  I  remind  Senators  that 
some  75  percent  of  all  interdty  travel 
today  is  by  aircraft— how  many  people 
would  like  to  fly  in  planes  built  the 
year  before  they  were  bom?  That  is 
what  we  are  asking  the  people  to  do 
who  are  maintaining  the  security  of 
this  country. 

We  have  delayed  and  delayed  for 
over  10  years  the  acquldtion  of  the  B- 
IB  or  manned  iMmber.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  manned  bomber 


concept.  You  can  always  bdleve  in  ttie 
cono^  of  the  manned  bomber. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  blow  it  up  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  harm's  way  if  it 
has  been  sent  by  midake.  or  if  there 
has  been  a  change  in  international 
policy.  Somehow  or  other,  the  whole 
concept  of  control,  as  far  as  our  de- 
fense policy,  ought  to  envidon  a 
manned  bomber  force. 

The  opponents  say,  oh.  but  we  have 
another  one  coming  downstream.  We 
do  have  another  one  amiing  down- 
stream. I  think  that  it,  too,  will  be  de- 
layed. It  wHl  l>e  delayed  by  the  neoesd- 
ty  of  technological  breakthroughs  if 
nothing  else.  But  it  will  be  delayed  by 
funding  Just  as  this  one  is  delayed  by 
funding.  This  is  an  attempt  now,  once 
again,  to  inject  delay  into  the  B-IB 
procurement  program,  which  in  and  of 
itself  would  increase  the  cost.  I 

It  is  our  committee's  proposal  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  further  delay. 

Madam  President,  the  maintenance 
cost  on  the  B-1  wlU  be  less  than  the 
maintenance  cost  on  the  B-52  fleet.  If 
we  look  at  the  actual  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Iiouidana,  he  says  we 
can  save  inOney,  in  effect,  by  stopping 
the  B-1  right  now.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing before  us  that  would  stop  the  B-1. 
Instead,  he  should  look  at  what  I  men- 
tioned before.  That  is,  under  the  last 
administration's  MX  proposal,  200 
MX's  placed  in  those  multiple  protec- 
tion silos,  Preddent  Carter  would  have 
spent  $55.4  billion  for  the  MX.  This 
administration  has  cut  the  cost  of  the 
MX  to  $18.6  billion— I  am  'talking 
about  1984  dollars.  And  even  with  the 
B-1  bombers,  the  total  cost  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  will  be  $11.4  bil- 
lion less  by  virtue  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  last  2  years  in  revamping 
the  MX  and,  once  again,  commeiudng 
the  B-1. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  even 
though  Preddent  Carter  cancelled  the 
B-1,  he  kept  the  research  going  that 
was  necessary  to  achieve  the  produc- 
tion of  a  manned  bomber  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  This  money  that  is 
before  us  now  is  for  long-leadtime 
items  that  came  out  of  the  research 
that  was  done  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration on  what  was  necessary 
for  a  manned  bomlier  for  this  country.  ' 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  committee 
amendment  should  be  approved.  I 
want  to  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  approve  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
continue  what  we  Imposed  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  That  is  cost  contain- 
ment as  we  acquire  the  B-IB. 

How  much  time  remains.  Madam 
Preddent?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  5  minutes  remaining. 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  BCadam  Predddit, 
at  the  condudon  of  the  time,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order  on  two 
bases:  First,  that  this  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill:  second,  that  it 
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fonf  Irt  a  eontlngency.  The  oonttn- 
■cney.  of  eounn.  li  that  it  eumot  be 
mfH>  imtll  46  dvu  after  reoetpt  by  the 
.,«— ».itto»  It  is  very  dear  that  this  !• 
VnMellnn  on  an  approiviatiam  bllL 
Monover.  there  ta  no  House  leglsla- 
tfam  to  which  this  could  be  gmnane. 

Forthennore.  Ifadam  President.  It 
attempts  to  affect  money  aiiproiMiated 
not  in  this  bm  but  in  previous  yean.  I 
make  that  pt^t  now  because,  of 
course,  a  pirint  of  order  is  not  debata- 
ble, but  it  Is  quite  dear  that  there  Is 
no  languace  In  the  House  bUl  to  which 
tiiia  oouM  be  germane.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  money  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pooe  in  the  House  bOL  It  attempts  to 
affect  moneys  previously  appropri- 
ated. 

Ifadsm  President,  bavins  said  that, 
and  In  ease  that,  for  any  reason,  the 
point  of  order  would  not  be  sustained. 
I  want  to  dose  by  making  one  very  im- 
portant point. 

The  Washington  Post  of  May  22  con- 
tains an  artide  entitled  "Air  Force. 
Citing  Cost.  Se^s  to  Cancel  Projects." 
The  first  paragraph  tells  the  tale.  It 
says  as  follows: 

The  Air  Force  hM  propoMd  dropplnc  wv- 
e»l  major  itcBBs  from  iU  raaearch  snd  pro- 
cunnMnt  pncnma  becmuae  not  even  Presi- 
dent Beasan'B  larse  defense  buildup  will 
provide  enouali  money  for  all  the  new  wetp- 
one  now  oontcmidated. 

Even  if  you  take  President  Reagan's 
14  percent  or  10  percent-plus-inflation 
figure.  Madam  President,  there  is  not 
CTKwgt*  money  to  pay  for  all  the  weap- 
ons system  we  have  now.  even  assum- 
ing that  there  is  no  cost  overrun.  To 
assume  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
cost  overrun  when  the  Air  Force's  own 
study  by  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand says  $29  bOlion;  the  Department 
of  Defense  study  by  CAIO.  which  is 
Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group,  in 
FUmiary  stated  $26.8  billion.  So  by 
$8.5  union  and  by  over  $6  biUion,  the 
Air  Force's  own  studies  say  it  is  not 
going  to  come  in  at  cost.  The  OAO 
says  you  do  not  indude  $1.6  billion  in 
additional  cost. 

HiK*^"*  President,  for  us  to  say  in 
advance  of  there  ever  being  a  test  of 
this  program  that  we  are  going  to 
come  in  at  some  artificial  budget, 
which  is  completely  at  odds  with  what 
experience  is  and  what  the  initial  esti- 
mates are.  is  dearly  unwarranted  by 
the  Senate. 

So.  Madam  President,  for  that 
reason  and  because  it  is  completely  un- 
neoeasary  to  make  this  decision  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
say  no.  as  did  the  House,  to  multiyear 
omtract  auth<n1ty. 

Madam  President,  if  my  colleague 
wants  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  I  am  preiiared  to  make  that 
point  of  order  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  QFFICER.  The 
derit  wffl  can  the  rolL 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  JOHH8TON.  Madam  Preddoit. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  object 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  hour  of  2  o'dock  arrived? 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HacRT).  There  is  a  qu<mun  call  in 
progieas.  A  quorum  call  does  not  auto- 
maticaUy  expire. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^iPHwinmiM  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Is  it  in  order  at  this 
time  to  offer  a  substitute  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  committee  amendment  is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
Just  offer  another  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending $468.2  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Deimrt- 
ment  of  Defense  in  chapter  III  of  the 
bill.  Most  of  this  funding  is  for  Per- 
shing II  missile  production  that  was 
deferred  in  the  regular  bill.  The 
amount  we  recommend  is  $5  million 
below  the  House  allowance  and  $30 
million  under  the  budget  request. 

Oenerally,  we  are  recommending  the 
Senate  go  along  with  most  of  the 
House  provisions.  We  would  agree  to 
the  House  allowances  for  NATO  host 
nation  support.  Pershing  II  missile 
procurement,  contract  liquidation  cash 
for  the  Navy,  specialty  metals  lan- 
guage, and  "buy  American"  provisions 
for  certain  Air  Force  leasing  of  air- 
craft. We  have  also  agreed  with  the 
House  not  to  repeal  a  restriction  on 
equipment  pre-positioning  in  Europe— 
POMCUS-since  this  action  really  has 
no  impact  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  the  changes 
we  do  recommend  as  they  affect  the 
budget  requests  and  House  actions: 

FOMCUS 

First,  on  POMCDS.  we  recommend 
deferring  the  $5  million  requested  in 
the  budget  and  approved  by  the  House 
because  we  are  not  convinced  this 


funding  is  needed  tn  fiscal  year  198$. 
POMCUS  sites  5  and  6  In  Europe 
cannot  be  fOled  before  Mardi  of  next 
year— halfway  Into  fiscal  year  1984— 
and  we  suagest  deferring  this  funding 
unto  we  take  up  the  1984  bllL 


We  also 
with  House 
Navy  to 
equal  to 
terminaUi 
charters, 
front 
leases, 
mended 


with  modifications, 

, _.   requiring  the 

_.  obllgational  authority 

percent  of  the  estimated 

liability  of  certain  ship 

is  an  effort  to  force  up- 

•ting  on  these  kinds  of 

only  changes  recom- 

f  ecting  in  nature. 


the 


The  House  teducdon  of  $25  million 
in  the  PerstUiUL^equest  was  not  ap- 
pealed, and  wearr  going  with  the 
House  numl>er  to  save  time  and  effort 
later  in  conference. 

S-ll  MDLTITBAS 

Now,  on  the  budget  request  for  mul- 
tiyear contracting  authority  for  the  B- 
IB  strategic  bomber  I  recommend  we 
support  the  President  on  this  issue.  I 
know  there  are  some  who  feel  differ- 
ently, and  I  am  sure  we  wlU  be  explor- 
ing this  issue  in  depth  shortly.  For 
now  I  Just  want  to  say  I  think  it  Is  es- 
sential that  we  give  the  Air  Force  the 
contracting  tools  it  needs  to  keep  this 
program  within  the  $20.5  billion  cost 
ceiling  the  President  has  certified. 

AUf  OKSD  VKRICLSS 

We  have  no  formal  budget  request, 
but  the  Air  Force  is  asking  us  to  write 
in  the  necessary  authorizing  language 
to  permit  purchase  of  armored  vehi- 
cles. The  Air  Force  \s  the  only  service 
that  missed  out  on  the  language  re- 
quirement through  an  oversight.  They 
wanted  eight  vehides  costing  up  to 
$125,000.  We  recommend  authority 
only  for  the  six  needed  overseas  pend- 
ing Department  development  of  a 
guidance  policy  for  these  cars.  We  also 
recommend  keeping  the  cost  to 
$100,000  per  vehicle. 

LASKR  RXSKAKCH 

For  Navy  research  and  development, 
we  recommend  a  budget  add-on  of  $1.5 
million  to  take  advantage  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  laser  communica- 
tion system  for  submarines.  We  have 
learned  this  extra  funding  will  enable 
the  Navy  to  make  the  tests  needed  to 
develop  a  decision  on  the  direction  of 
this  program.  I  think  this  is  a  wise  and 
timely  investment. 

UAsnia  coNTaoLs 

We  are  recommending  a  new  general 
provision  that  takes  the  House  one 
step  further  in  establishing  congres- 
sional controls  over  the  burgeoning 
practice  of  leasing  in  lieu  of  procure- 
ment. The  military  services  are  begin- 
ning to  utilize  leasing  not  only  for 
ships  but  for  aircraft  and  other  vehi- 
des. As  things  stand  now.  the  services 
can  often  go  ahead  with  these  leases 
and  make  multimllllon  dollar  commit- 


ments wttbout  any  spedfle  pttor  ap- 
proval from  Coogrew.  Tliat  leave*  us 
hasirally  the  role  of  biU  payer  after 
the  Govantnent  has  been  obligated. 

The  proposed  lang^iagr  would  re- 
quire up-fMmt  budgetlnc  by  the  serv- 
ices equal  to  10  percent  of  the  estimat- 
ed termination  liability.  The  mlUtary 
sendees  wlU  have  to  get  an  Initial  OK 
firom  Congress  under  this  inovlslon. 
and  that  rdstores  some  control  to  this 
side-door  pfocurement  practloe. 


In  a  bucket  amendment  that  only 
arrived  last  month,  the  Department  is 
seeking  an  additional  $1  billion  In  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  between  ap- 
■  iiropriatUmt  accounts.  We  already  gave 
them  a  $400  million  Iperease  In  the 
regular  Mli;  but  we  do  reoognln  they 
have  a  problem.  We  reoommend  only  a 
$500  mlllloh  increase,  however,  to  re- 
strain some  of  the  tranf  ers  now  being 
proposed.  We  think  a  total  of  $1.7  bfl- 
llon  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  the 
Department's  legitimate  requirements. 

Those  ar*  the  hitfipolnts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  on  ch^ter  HL 


FsorosD  u|iAiniioii*-oa«saR  xismiisi 

The  PRJSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  cm  the  unanlmous-oon- 
soit  agreement  offered  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  on  last  evening. 

Mr.  BAK|SR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  reoogniaed.        _ 

Mr.  BAE3IR.  Mr.  President.  JK  me 
make  sure  I  imderstand  wtam  we  are. 
The  Chair  has  ruled  that  the  point  of 
order  was  well  taken  and  that  the 
committee  amendment  failed;  is  that 
correct?  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.    ^^^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now  the  Chair  is  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  made  last 
nlg^t  which  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  hour  of  recess;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  ndther 
the  Senator  from  Montana  nor  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  are  prind- 
pally  involved  in  this  matter,  are  on 
the  floor  at  this  moment.  There  are 
others  involved— the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senatm*  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  Just  so  we  do  not  slip 
a  stitch  soifeplaoe  and  have  everylxMiy 
avaOable.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
Chair  pos^iono  and  defer  presentation 
of  that  reqaest  untfl  2:80  p  jn. 

Mr.  DANpORTH.  Mr.  Presktait.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  winder  if 
the  maJoritQr  leader  would  mind,  if  we 
are  going  to  shift  that  time  ba^ward. 
shifting  it  backwazd  a  little  further.  I 
have  an  ctffioe  packed  with  people 
rl^t  now.  Could  we  make  It,  say— is  4 
pjn.  too  late? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
me. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  do  this.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  Just  f mr  a  mmnent  while  we 
try  to  dear  that  <m  both  sides. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  I  proceed  with 
the  (Miher  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  cannot 
because  there  is  an  order  to  be  pre- 
sented now. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deric  win  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  deric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader  to  vitiate  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  BSr.  President,  let  me 
restate  the  request  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Senators.  It  will  not  take  but  a 
minute. 

lAst  evening,  after  the  last  vote.  I 
propounded  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, which  was  granted,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  amendments  dealing 
with  interest  and  dividend  withholding 
would  be  in  order  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  and  other  provi- 
sions. 

There  arose  then  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  effect  of  that  order,  and 
I  then  propounded  a  second  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  would  viti- 
ate that  portion  of  the  previously 
granted  request 

There  was  a  good  bit  of  conversation 
about  ihat.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  asked  the  Senate  to  recess 
over  until  today  so  we  could  sleep  on 
the  request  and  try  to  sort  it  out. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  improved 
myself  with  the  Senate  much  by  that 
time,  but  anyway  that  is  where  we  are 
now.  The  request  now  pending  is  the 
request  I  made  last  evening  as  to  the 
prohibition  against  an  amendment 
«<*^i«"g  with  interest  or  dividend  with- 
holdtog  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priatkms  bill,  and  a  second  part  of  the 
request  was  that  HJl.  2973,  the  House- 
passed  bill  dealing  with  dividend  and 
interest  withholding,  would  be  made 
pending  after  we  dispose  of  the  sup- 
plonental  appropriations  bill. 

Those  were  the  two  elements  of  the 
request  last  evening  which  is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  he  dropped  that 
part  about  withholding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  both  those  parts. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  fully  ap- 
iwedate  the  podtlon  that  the  majority 
leader  is  in.  The  word  that  was  used 
repe^edly  last  night  was  "gradous- 
ness."  He  is  being  gracious  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  wish  to  be  also. 


The  problem  is  that  this  request,  in 
my  opinion,  really  materially  changes 
the  position  that  we  on  our  side  of  the 
issue  are  presently  in  and  because  of 
that,  with  great  reluctance,  I  am  cmn- 
pelled  to  object. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  ObJeC| 
tlon  is  heard.  \ 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  if  that  1^ 
going  to  be  the  case,  I  thhik  that  I  will 
be  ocMupelled  to  make  a  point  of  order 
that  there  was  no  agreemmt.  I  know 
the  Chair  announced  there  was  an 
agreement,  but  I  was  here  and  I  know 
exactly  what  happened. 

I  know  that  the  majority  leader 
asked  to  change  his  own  unanimous- 
consent  request  after  the  Chair  an- 
nounced it  was  agreed  to.  It  was  be- 
cause one  of  our  Members,  Qatajunt 
MxMmKR,  was  here,  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  agree  to  what  was  being 
agreed  to. 

We  were  trying  to  persuade  him  that 
he  should  agree  to  it,  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  agree.  And  the  majority 
leader  modified  his  request  and  in 
modifying  it  said  nothing  whatever 
about  the  item  that  BCr.  Mnxwia  was 
concerned  about. 

Bo  the  Chair  announced  that  the 
consent  was  given  and  then  Mr.  Mb<- 
CHXR  discovered  that  it  contained 
something  that  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  end  so  as  a  practical  matter, 
Mr.  President,  that  Senator  never  did 
agree  to  that.  There  was  no  meeting  of 
the  minds. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
a  situation  like  that  we  did  not  have 
any  unanimous-consent  because  we 
had  a  Senator  right  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  who  was  not  willing  to 
agree. 

It  was  dear  from  the  very  moment 
that  that  occurred  that  he  made  the 
point  to  the  majority  leader  and 
others  that  he  was  here  to  object  to 
that  very  request,  the  part  that  in- 
volved his  Interest,  and  when  the 
Chair  announced  the  agreement,  the 
very  mover  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  himself  asked  to  rescind  it  on 
the  basis  that  there  was  not  the  un- 
derstanding and  not  the  agreement 
that  tJbe  Chair  said  there  was. 

We  do  not  have  any  unanimous  con- 
sent. We  do  not  have  any  meeting  of 
the  minds  l)ecause  we  had  a  Senator 
right  here  who  intended  to  object  to  it 
all  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  easier  to  solve  this  matter  by 
us  showing  each  other  the  courtesy 
that  we  have  the  right  to  expect.  Oth- 
erwise, when  I  know  we  did  not  have 
ctmsent,  I  know  we  did  not  have  unani- 
mous consent,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  i4>propriate  that  we  do  not  have 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
point  of  order  is  pending. 
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The  Souttor  wfll  state  his  parlia- 
niantai7  Inqvdry. 

llr.  MKIZCHBATJM.  Mr.  President, 
ta  tt  a  tect  that  the  Hnanhnous-cwisent 
atieement  was  pubUdy  stated  as 
havtait  been  entered  into?  I  think  that 
Is  the  only  question  before  us  at  the 

mciCBCSiw*  _      ^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Journal  of  the  Senate  is  conclustve. 
and  the  Journal  shows  that  a  unani- 
mous eoosent  was  granted. 
The  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
not  be  productive  use  of  our  time  this 
afternoon.  I  think,  to  go  back  over  the 
oitire  set  of  drcumstanoes  tnm  last 
evening.  I  regret  that  the  situation  un- 
folded and  developed  as  it  did.  and  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  did  not  under- 
stand the  provision  that  he  objected  to 
was  Included,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  was.  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  extend  me  the 
same  understanding  and  that  is  that  I 
h<mestly  thought  we  had  an  agree- 
ment Indeed.  I  am  sure  the  minority 
leader  wHl  have  no  objection  to  me 
saying  that  in  oiu*  last  consultation  I 
asked  htm,  "Do  you  think  we  can  get 
this  agreement?"  And  he  said.  "I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  or  not.  You 
might  go  ahead  and  put  it." 

I  put  it.  It  was  not  objected  to.  I 
thought  hooray  for  the  eloquence  of 
that  silence. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  does 
not  do  any  good  to  argue  about  it  now. 
It  was  granted,  and  there  is  an  objec- 
tion. I  believe  there  was  an  objection 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  have 
objected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  Senator  from 
Miswuri  and  others. 

Let  me  make  a  proposition  right  now 
to  sort  of  calm  things  down.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  try  to  find  some  way  to  recon- 
cile their  concerns  in  this  respect.  But 
there  Is  no  point  in  us  trying  to  pursue 
it  now. 

The  Chair  I  believe  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect and  I  think  it  would  be  a  devastat- 
ing iwecedait  were  it  to  be  ruled  dif- 
ferently. The  Chair  \a  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  sasflng  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  conclusive  on  the  question  of 
whether  unanimous  consent  is  grant- 
ed, and  the  Chair  has  Indicated  that  it 
was  and  Indeed  it  was. 

But.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  am  not  here  to 
try  to  gain  an  advantage  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint.  I  am  here  to  try 
to  help  the  Senate  worii  its  will  on  a 
variety  of  complex  Issues. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
t<v  from  TiiTi***'*'**  has  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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He  is  a  man  of  haoat  and  I  say  this 
without  any  qualification  whatever. 
He  is  a  man  of  complete  honor.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  be  dishonest  or 
deceitful  about  any  representation  he 
made  to  the  Senate.  And  what  he  says 
here  is  true  Insofar  as  he  states  the 
facts. 

But  I  am  sure  the  leader  himself 
knows  that  when  this  type  thing  hap- 
pens it  makes  it  difficult  to  get  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  in  the 
future  because  people  feel  that  if  they 
are  not  fully  protected  or  if  they  do 
not  object  out  of  an  abundance  of  cau- 
tion that  their  rights  will  be  sacrificed, 
such  as  in  the  case  where  a  Senator 
was  not  precmred  to  agree  to  a  matter 
at  all.  he  had  never  heard  the  full  re- 
quest, and  when  the  duui  who  made 
the  request  agreed  and  understood 
that  is  what  the  situation  was.  and 
then  one  of  his  troops  comes  up  and 
says.  "I'm  sorry"— not  sorry— "I  Insist 
that  you  ccHnply  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request."  when  there  never 
was  any  unanimous  consent. 

I  was  once  a  minute  clerk  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  I  know  how 
many  times  the  minutes  can  be  wrong, 
having  been  a  minute  clerk:  how  many 
times  the  record  can  be  wrong.  I  was 
here  and  saw  it  happen.  We  did  not 
have  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  and  we 
should  not  do  business  that  way. 

I  wlU  help  the  Senator  work  it  out  if 
I  can.  but  it  will  make  it  very  difficult 
for  me  to  i^ve  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
this  degenerate  into  the  way  I  am 
afraid  it  is  about  to.  but  I  cannot 
desist  from  making  this  statement 
that  I  am  about  to  make.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  minds.  I  know  the  Senators  in- 
volved were  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
this  was  put. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
streteh  it  out  any  further.  Last  night  I 
raised  no  question  about,  no  issue  of 
fact  about,  whether  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  here  or  not.  But  I  am 
saying.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility that  that  request  was  put 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  in- 
volved in  that  debate  last  night. 

Mr.  B'HID.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Beldto  me? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  any  fight  with 
either  of  the  Senators.  I  was  here  also. 
The  request  was  put.  there  was  no  ob- 
Jecticm.  The  Chair  sUted  the  facts  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

I  was  looking  at  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mhjcho)  expecting 
him  to  object,  and  he  did  not. 

I  thought,  well,  he  is  about  to  waive. 
As  it  tiimed  out.  he  had  not  been  here 
for  the  entire  request.  He  was  here 
only  to  hear  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
quest, and  he  only  heard  part  of  the 
request. 


The  majority  leader  Is  right.  He  put 
the  request  Nobody  objected.  I  start- 
ed to  reserve  the  right  to  Ohleet  to 
protect  the  Soiator  from  Montana, 
but  he  was  here  and  I  felt  InaanwRh  as 
he  did  not  object  it  was  aU  right  So 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
granted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  what  Is 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 


ao.  tsiT 

The  PRESIDIMO  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jacksoh).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  have  had  no  re- 
quest for  time  on  this  side,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  ^we 
are  prepared  to  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy.  

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiUstote  it 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  two  Jackson 
amendments.  Which  is  the  one  we  are 
going  to  vote  on? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  first  one.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  1327. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Chair  please  state  to  the  Senate  a  de- 
scription of  that  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  Just  summa- 
rize it  for  the  majority  leader? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  amendment 
does  two  things:  It  places  a  cap  on  the 
honoraria  the  same  ss  the  House, 
which  is  30  percent  of  the  official 
salary,  and  it  provides  for  the  same 
salary  payment  as  has  been  given  pre- 
viously and  is  now  applicable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  a  couple  of  other  amend- 
ments after  that. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  deik  will  call  the  rolL 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  FORD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present 

Mr.  SA88ER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present 

Mr.  ZORIN8KT  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wm)  and  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATca)  are  necessarily 
absent 


I  furttatt  anmwinfle  that,  if  iveaent 
and  votlnt^  the  Senator  Cram  AriMoa 
(Mr.  OoLpyait)  would  vote  "najr." 

Mr.  BTltD.  I  announoe  that  the 
Senator  fr#m  New  Meiioo  (Mr.  Buna* 
MAV).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CBaKtioii).  the  Benator  from  Art- 
ama  (Mr.  JMCamcaa.\  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guam),  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Cblorado  (Mr.  Hsbt)  are  neo- 
eHarily  ahgent 

The  resiAt  was  announoed— yeas.  30. 
nays  67.  as  follows: 
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TKAS-30 


|f»iiw^y 


Mosmlbui 


Burdlek 

lAutenbeti 

Byrd 

Mitlifnr 

SMtMBM 

CtaOM 

mutmammt. 

TMbie 

Inouje 

Mdaier 

Weicker 

JMkMn 

NAT8-«7 

Abdnor 

OrHdejr 

jfunn 

AmHtronc 

Hktch 

Faekwood 

Baker 

Hktfleld 

Ftil 

Tltmvm 

HawkliM 

Vmeg 

BMm 

Heeht 

ReMler 

Bonn 

Betas 

Pryor 

Bndlejr 

Hdaw 

QiMjrIe 

BuiwpftB 

Hiriltawi 

RoUi 

Cbafee 

HuddtartoB 

BuAnui 

Coehimn 

Hl^HfcPllffBy 

StaBpeon 

Cohen 

Jepan 

apeeter 

D-Amato 

JoluMton 

aufford 

Danforth 

KUMlMUim 

Rcnnle 

Dmton 

Uxalt 

atefene 

DIma 

Leahy 

SyniBM 

Dodd 

Uevtai 

TtounaoA 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Donenid 

Uicar 

TtaBSM 

lUtttawly 

Wallop 

Ewleton 

Meaiire 

Waner 

BMt 

MtteheU 

WOaon 

Own 

Muikoinkl 

Oocton 

Nieklce 

Bzon 

Beflin 

SaaMr 

r^onl 

Rleite 

ZortMkr 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

Btngaman 

DeConetail 

Hart 

BOM^WttS 

Olenn 

CnneUm 

Ooktmter 

So  Mr.  Jacksoh's  amendment  (No. 
1327)  was  rejected. 

lummiBR  no.  isss 

(Purpose:  TD  equalise  the  pay  for  and  llmi- 
tations  on  honoraria  of  Members  of  Con- 
gresi) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  my  stoond  amendment  amend- 
ment No.  1828. 

The   PH{BSIDING   OFFICER.   The 
derk  will  import 
The  legltiative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
soM)  moposM  smendment  Na  1S3S. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimoug  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  divensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  82,  after  line  S  insert  tbe  foUov- 
Ing  new  aeetfon: 

Ssc.  .  (a)  For  the  puipoMS  of  this  aec- 
Uon— 


(1)  "diaittable  onsntntlnn"  means  an  or- 
gintssthwi  described  In  seeUon  170(c)  of  the 
btaniBl  Revenue  Code  of  1964: 

(3)  'liaaorartum"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  anytliing  of  value  to  a  Member  tar 
an'sppearance,  meeeb.  or  article,  by  the 
Member:  but  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
seoount  for  the  purposes  of  this  aectiOD  any 
actual  and  nut  wary  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  tbe  If  ember  to  the  extent  tbat 
such  eipenaea  are  paid  or  reimbumd  by 
any  oUier  peraon.  and  the  amount  otberwiae 
determined  shall  be  reduced  by  the  awHwrnt 
of  any  audi  expensea  to  tbe  ^extent  tbat 
aneh  expenses  are  not  paid  or  retmburMd: 

(3)  "Member"  means  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
ttvaa,  a  IMegate  to  the  Houae  of  Repreaent- 
atlvcs.  or  the  Resident  Commisaicmer  from 
Puerto  Rloo:  and 

(4)  "travel  expenses"  means,  with  reqpeet 
to  a  Member,  tlie  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  meals  while  away 
from  his  or  luer  restdenoe  or  the  metnmoli- 
tan  area  of  Washlncton.  District  of  Colum- 


(bXi)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
aion  of  law.  exo^t  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  on  and  after  January  1, 1984,  a 
Mfwi****-  aball  not  accept  honoraria  which 
are  attributable  to  any  calendar  year  and 
total  taam  than  the  amount  that  Is  equal  to 
30  percent  of  the  aggregate  salary  paid  to 
such  Member  for  service  as  a  Member 
during  such  calendar  year. 

(3)  An  Individual  who  becomes  a  Member 
on  a  dste  after  the  first  day  of  a  calendar 
year  shall  not  accept  honoraria  which  are 
attributable  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
that  calendar  year  on  and- after  the  date 
such  Individual  becomes  a  Member  and  total 
more  tlun  the  amotmt  that  Is  equal  to  30 
pocent  of  the  aggregate  salary  paid  to  the 
Member  tm  service  as  a  Member  during 
such  calendar  year. 

(3)  A  Member  shall  not  accept  honoraria 
which  are  attributable  to  the  period  begln- 
ntaig  July  1,  1083,  jmd  ending  December  31, 
19g3,  and  total  more  than  the  amount  that 
is  equsl  to  30  percent  of  the  aggregate 
salary  paid  to  the  Member  for  service  as  a 
M«nil>er  during  such  period. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
honorarium  shall  be  attributable  to  the 
period  or  calendar  year  in  which  payment  is 
received. 

(c)  Any  honorarium  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Member  to  a  charitable  organization 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  accepted  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  A  Senator  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(g)  an  election  to  accept  honoraria  attribut- 
able to  a  calendar  year  or  other  wUcable 
period  described  in  subsecticm  (bX2)  or 
(bX3)  and  is  more  than  the  maximum 
amount  idlowable  under  subsection  (b).  Sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  wply  with  req>ect  to 
honoraria  attributable  to  a  calendar  year  or 
other  applicable  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bX3)  or  (bX3)  in  the  case  of  any  Sena- 
ttv  who  flies  such  an  election  for  such  cal- 
endar year  or  period. 

(e>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  tl;le  case  of  a  Member  who— 

(1)  Is  serving  In  the  office  or  position  of 
Senator,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  or 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  during  a  cal- 
endar year  and 

(3)  does  not  fUe  an  election  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  for  such  calendar  year, 
the  annual  rate  of  pay  that  Is  paid  to  such 
Member  for  such  service  shall  not  be  less 


than  the  annual  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
sudi  position  CO  Deofiiibrf  17.  1983.  In- 
creaaed  by  15  percent  and  rounded  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5318  of  title  5.  United 
StateaOode. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (e),  sny 
Member  who  is  serving  in  an  otfloe  or  posi- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (eXl)  and  doea 
not  file  an  dection  under  subsection  (d)  for 
a  calendar  year  or  other  applicable  period 
described  In  subsection  (bX3>  or  (bX3)  snd 
accepts  honoraria  wUch  are  attrHmtable  to 
such  calendar  year  or  period  and  total  more 
than  the  iw^jwmtn  awmimt  aUowaUe  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  lie  entitled  to  receive 
pay  for  serving  in  such  office  or  poslttoo 
during  such  calendar  year  or  period  at  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  computed  as  provided  by 
law  without  regard  to  subsection  (e).  Such 
Member  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  toe  exoeas  of  the  amount 
paid  to  such  Member  for  serving  In  such 
office  or  position  during  such  calendar  year 
or  period  over  the  amount  whidi  su^ 
Member  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  serving  in 
such  office  or  position  during  such  calendar 
year  or  period,  as  provided  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection.  Any  sum  payable 
by  an  Individual  to  toe  United  States  under 
toe  preceding  sentoioe  shall  be  a  daim  of 
toe  United  States  against  such  individual 
and  may  be  collected  as  provided  by  law. 

(g)  A  Senator  desiring  to  file  an  election 
autoorized  by  subsection  (d)  shall  file  such 
election— 

(1)  for  the  period  specified  in  subsecUon 
(bX3).  before  July  5. 1983; 

(2)  for  any  calendar  year  beginning  after 
Decranber  31,  1983,  on  January  1  of  such 
calendar  year  in  toe  case  of  any  Individual 
who  Is  serving  in  a  pa8iti<m  described  In  sul>- 
section  (eXl)„on  such  day:  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
begins  to  serve  in  a  position  described  in 
subsection  (eXl)  on  a  date  after  toe  first 
day  of  a  calendar  year,  on  toe  day  that  such 
individual  begins  to  serve  in  such  positlim. 

(h)  The  Oxmnisslon  on  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries  shall  Include  In 
toe  first  report  required  to  be  submitted  by 
it  after  toe  date  of  toe  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  recommendation  for  an  appropriate 
salary  for  Members,  which  recommendation 
shaU  assume  a  prohibition  on  toe  receipt  of 
honoraria  by  Members. 

(i)  Subsection  (e)  shall  take  effect  wlto  re- 
elect to  service  as  a  Member  perfonned  on 
or  after  July  1, 1.983. 

BCr.  JACKSON.  IiCr.  President  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
state  that  I  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. I  have  several  more  amend- 
ments to  offer  so  that  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  every 
conceivable  alternative  because  I  un- 
derstand various  reasons  are  given  for 
opposing  this  amendment  or  that 
amendment.  So  it  will  cover  every- 
thing from  a  pay  increase  to  a  straight 
cap  on  honoraria  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  doubt  where  we  all  stand  and 
we  will  be  able  to  have  those  votes. 

I  know  it  may  not  be  pleasant  but 
we  are  going  to  make  that  attempt  be- 
cause there  have  been  so  many  coura- 
geous comments  on  the  floor.  I 
thought  we  ought  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  comments. 
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I  yMd  wtthout  kwing  my  right  to 
tbe  floor  for  S  minutes  to  the  Senator 
froBn  Hew  York. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With 
out  objeettai.  it  is  lo  ord««d. 

Ifr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrlekl  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gotng  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
dKA  that  deals  with  faculty  housing. 
That  amendment  is  gtring  to  be  accept- 
ed f oDovlng  a  colloquy  with  the  Soia- 
tor  from  New  York  that  clean  up  a 
lyroUem  we  have.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

The  PRKODINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendmeaat  pending. 

Mr.  DOUB.  I  arte  unanimous  consent 
that  tt  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO'  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ohjeetton? 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Objection. 

The  PRBBtlDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BATHEU).  Mr.  President,  let 
me  reserve  the  right  to  object  till  I  get 
something  (dear. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  there  is  any  contro- 
versy in  the  Senate  and  that  it  will  be 
socepted  by  the  managers  of  the  legis- 
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tht«^  it  would  work  much  more  expe- 
dltioudy. 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do 


i-    it. 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Smator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  was  heard. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Bir.  President, 
may  we  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  amendment  be  in  order 
and  that  the  present  amendment  be 
set  aside  so  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas 
might  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  continue  to  hold  the  floor,  do  I 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senativ  is  ctHTect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  Is  going  to  take  more  than  2  min- 
utes. I  shall  have  to  object. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  they  would  withhold  on  this. 
We  are  trying  to  accommodate  a 
sdiedule  here.  For  these  to  be  inter- 
rupted, it  is  very  difficult. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  I  am  happy  to  do  it.  The 
amendment  is  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  '^ 

Mr.  HATFDEU).  I  would  like  to  have 
some  order  on  these  amendments.  We 
are  trying  to  do  all  the  honoraria  and 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  If  we  could 
keep  limits  on  these  amendments.  I 


Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  urge  that  we  con- 
tinue with  the  Ja^soD  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QOATU).  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  recognised. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  amendment  is  similar  to  my 
first  one  in  all  rejects  except  that  it 
contains  a  provision  allowing  Senators 
to  elect  not  to  be  limited  by  the  30- 
percent  cap  on  honoraria  for  personal 
use.  Senators  making  this  election 
would  be  allowed  to  earn  unlimited 
honoraria  but  they  would  not  be  enti- 
tled to  the  15-percent  salary  increase 
provided  for  by  my  amendment. 

I  think  the  issues  are  really  the 
same  on  this  amendment  as  they  were 
on  the  first  amendment.  Is  the  Senate 
going  to  say  that  those  Senators  wish- 
ing to  have  a  pay  increase  should  re- 
ceive it  from  special  interest  groups 
rather  thah  from  the  taxpayer?  That 
is  essentially  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  and  those  of  us  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Senators  should  be  exces- 
sively dependent  on  special  interest 
groups  for  compensation  are  simply 
asking  that  we  be  allowed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  rule  similar  to  that  which 
applies  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  think  that  the  House  has  acted 
reasonably,  responsibly,  and  straight 
forwardly  in  saying  no.  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  receive  the  bulk 
of  their  pay  from  special  interest 
groups. 

I  h(H>e  that  Senators  will  Join  with 
me  In  allowing  those  Senators  who 
wish  to  be  governed  by  the  House  ap- 
proach to  do  so.  Senators  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  limited  in  their  honoraria 
would  not  be  required  to  be  under  this 
amendment. 

Again.  I  thank  Conunon  Cause 
which  has  endorsed  this  amendment: 
not  because  it  is  perfect,  but  because  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  in  the 
debate  here,  the  charge  was  made  that 
Members  do  not  earn  enough  to  get 
their  kids  through  school  out  of  their 
pay:  therefore,  they  have  to  go  out 
into  the  private  sector  to  get  compen- 
sation. They  now  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
ercise that  option  and  still  say  to  the 
country  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  pay  increases  should  come 
out  of  the  Treasury  and  we  will  not  re- 
quire Members  of  this  body  to  go  out 
and  hustle— hustle,  Mr.  President— to 
get  honoraria  in  order  to  eqxul  the 
pay  of  the  House.  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  deplorable  state. 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
my  speech  earlier,  but  I  resent  some  of 
the  remarts  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  particularly  the  last  one 
on  hustle.  This  Senator  has  been  here 


9  years.  This  Senator  has  never  r«- 
quested  a  apeedi  or  an  hoooraitum 
from  anyoie.  The  rest  of  his  ihetorie 
is  fine  if  he  wants,  but  I  resent  the 
word  "hustle."  This  Senator,  at  least, 
and  I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues,  but  this  Senator  has 
never  asked  or  requested  a  speech  or  a 
honorarium.  I  turn  down  nxve  ipiMk- 
ing  invitations  than  I  accept 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  rran  Kansas  Is  recogniaed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  raise  the  question, 
maybe  I  am  naive,  but  if  there  is  some- 
one in  this  body  who  wHl  stand  up  and 
say  that  when  they  make  a  speech  in  a 
far  away  place— I  have  the  vague  im- 
pression that  there  is  an  indication 
there  is  an  honorarium.  Maybe  I  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  comment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
BCr.  GARN.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  most  other  Senators 
probably  give  on  the  order  of  40  or  60 
speeches  a  year  for  nothing.  There  are 
a  lot  of  speeches  around  the  country 
that  are  given  that  do  not  involve 
honoraria— far,  far  more  than  those 
that  honoraria  are  expected  for— to 
far  away  places,  even  to  Utah. 

Mr.  DOLE.  li<r.  President.  I  want  to 
check  to  see  whether  this  amendment 
covers  camiMign  contributions  from 
special  Interest  groups.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  anybody  out.  Does  thisy 
amendment  limit  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  Senators  who  run  for  reelec- 
tion? I  know  some  Monbers  feel  un- 
comfortable about  taking  honoraria, 
but  they  rake  in  millions  in  campaign 
contributions.  Maybe  we  ought  to  ad- 
dress that  problem  in  this  amendm«it 
if  we  could  offer  something  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  running  for  office. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  Join  on  a 
limitation  right  now  on  PAC  dona- 
tions. Does  the  Senator  want  to  offer 
it?  I  shall  Join  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  should  address  the 
whole  limit,  maybe  by  setting  a  limit 
on  how  much  we  can  spend  on  elec- 
tions. We  are  supposedly  influenced 
when  we  give  a  speech  to  some  group, 
but  we  are  not  influenced  when  that 
group  gives  us  $6,000  in  a  campaign 
contribution.  Scnne  of  us  are  uncom- 
fortable taking  honoraria.  I  am  un- 
comfortable taking  campaign  contri- 
butions, so  I  compromised.  I  decided  to 
take  both.  [Laughter.] 

KaiCh  Senator  ought  to  be  the  Judge 
of  potential  influence.  If  we  decide 
that  somebody  has  a  matter  before 
our  committee  and  that  might  influ- 
ence our  ccnnmlttee  vote,  we  do  not 
take  a  honorarium  or  we  ask  to  give  it 
to  someone  else  who  can  use  it.  such  as 
charity  to  aid  the  handicapped  or 


similar  group.  The  same  is  true 
of  campaign  contributloas. 

You  caanot  partidpute  In  a  fttlr 
debate  of  this  tame.  Tlito  to  a  Ug 
media  eveht  Roger  Mudd  to  going  to 
reiMirt  tonght  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
off  h(»orteia  Ux  Oenaton  as  he  col- 
lects hto  $t  million  a  year. 

We  shall  probaUy  bring  thto  issue 
up  every  year  untU  all  Senators  are  in 
the  category  that  they  do  not  need  the 
money.  Itils  to  a  debate  about  the 
haves  and  have  nots.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing anybody  here  to  in  a  poverty  daasi- 
flcatlon.  Nevertheless  I  do  suggest 
there  to  a  kind  of  double  standard  for 
some. 

I  do  not  have  anybody  in  mind,  par- 
ticularly the  SenatOT  from  Kansas 
During  thto  debate  I  have  been  chedc- 
Ing  the  facts  about  Senate  iumorafla.  I 
did  pretty  well  last  year.  Simie  have  al- 
ready not«d  that  In  fact  I  have  provid- 
ed a  sort  of  protective  umbrella  for 
others.  Some  have  told  me  privately. 
Just  Iceep  on  talking,  because  if  rqiorts 
talk  about  you,  they  wont  talk  about 
us.  NeverlSieless  I  have  tried  to  be  cir- 
cumspect in  what  I  have  done.  I  fig- 
ured that  I  would  give  one-third  to  the 
Government,  one-third  to  me,  and 
one-third  to  charitable  organisations. 
That  to  how  it  woiked  out.  I  am  sorry  I 
could  not  do  more  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  charitable  organisations, 
but  I  worked  pretty  hard  to  do  what  I 
have  been  able  to  do. 

But.  as  t  understand  It,  thto  amend- 
ment would  not  really  address  the  big 
concern  about  influoioe.  We  ought  to 
be  talking  about  political  action  com- 
mittees and  campaign  contributions  in 
the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
Some  who  said  that  we  ought  to  put  a 
lid  on  honoraria  probably  received  $5 
million  to  $8  million  in  campaign  con- 
tributions from  special  interest 
groups.  I  assimie  everybody  who 
makes  a  campaign  contribution  should 
be  classified  as  having  a  special  inter- 
est 

I  find  that  incumbents  do  better  in 
«^mp»*g"  contribution  routine  than 
do  newcomers  trying  to  break  into  the 
political  picture. 

When  we  address  the  subject  of 
honoraria,  we  take  on  each  other. 
When  we  address  campaign  contribu- 
tions. I  think  we  address  everyone.  We 
also  raise  the  question  whether  we 
ought  to  fequire  publle  financing,  and 
whether  we  ought  to  require  radio  and 
television  to  provide  more  ftee  air 
time.  While  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  address  campaign  contributions 
one  of  these  days,  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment  We  Just  cannot  reach  in 
and  pick  out  s(»ne  amendmimt 

I  am  a  little  sensitive  about  people 
talking  about  special  Interest  groups 
when  they  are  piling  up  millions  of 
dollars  in  their  campaign  coffers.  Most 
Senators  cannot  run  without  taking 
any  special  interest  money,  althou^ 
there  to  one  who  can.  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pacwnnaa).  But  thto  Soiator  writes 
books  which  are  not  subject  to  an 
boncHvrIa  limit  Maybe  the  honoraria 
on  books  would  not  make  any  dlf  f  er- 
okoe.  But  in  any  event,  there  are 
always  certain  items  of  income  that  we 
look  at  that  may  or  may  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  thto  amend- 
ment I  assume  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  other  amendments.  But  I 
strongly  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to 
debate  honoraria  issues  on  an  appro- 
priations bill,  we  bring  out  a  whole 
new  campaign  financing  reform  bill 
and  maybe  include  it  as  a  part  of  thto 
bilL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  to  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOR^  (when  hto  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (when  hto  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
WRZ)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoiJ)WATEB).  would  vote  "nay." 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bimga- 
MAM).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Crahstoit).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DxCoKcnn).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  are  nec- 
essarily absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  13, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 
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Olenn 

Goldwater 

Hart 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  (No. 
1328)  was  rejected.  

Mr.  JACKSON  and  Mr.  BAKER  ad- 
dressed the^air.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  to  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  from  Wsshington  will  permit 
me  to  intervene  a  moment.  I  rather 
suq>ect  we  will  get  on  with  thto  next 
vote  very  promptly.  I  urge  Senators  to 
stay  here  in  the  Chamber  and  to  wait 

We  have  maybe  35  more  amend- 
ments on  thto  bill  to  deal  with  and  we 
are  going  to  be  here  until  10  pjn..  at 
least,  or  later. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  try  to  arrange 
their  schedules  so  they  can  stey  in  the 
Chamber  as  long  as  possible. 

I  will  say  as  the  leader's  lament  in 
checking  with  the  Journal  clerk  we 
have  not  yet  had  the  first  regular  15- 
minute  rollcall  vote-  Not  a  one  has 
been  conducted  a^thin  15  minutes. 
EXrery  one  of  themdias  been  over.  We 
had  some  10-minute  votes  that  were 
within  15  minutes,  but  never  a  15- 
minute  vote.  And  that  to  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our'Sbility  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Senate. 

I  urge  Senators  to  remain  here  to 
the  extent  they  may  do  so  and  limit 
their  debate  as  much  as  practicable 
and  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  I  think  he 
will  agree  that  we  used  virtually  no 
time  on  thto  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
used  more  than  10  minutes.  I  will  take 
about  3  minutes  on  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

AMKHDICKIIT  MO.  ISM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  to  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  WwhlngUm  (Mr.  Jack- 
soH)  propooeB  an  amendment  numbered 
1329. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dtopensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  to  as  follows: 
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I  ai.  Um  S.  ttMft  ttM  f oDowtaic: 
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l«*lB 


Mr.  JACKSON.  There  bave  bem 
fi^^m<iwt»  tn  the  Senate  that  we  ought 
to  have  Just  a  pay  raiae  that  equals 
the  HoiHe  figure  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  us  equal  or  greato^  pay  than 
various  people  in  the  ChrO  Servloe  and 
the  mOttary.  who  now  get  voxxtt  pay 
titiMi  a  Saoator.  I  understand  there  are 
also  over  1,000  members  of  the  staffs 
on  the  Hm  who  get  more  than  Sena- 
ton. 

If  Senators  are  really  serious,  I  want 
to  give  them  that  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  amendment.  It  would  be  effec- 
tive July  1. 
Mr.  Piesidait,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The    PRESIDINO     OVFICKU.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JACXSON.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
The    FRBBIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  furttm  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington.  The 
del*  win  call  the  rolL 
The  bm  dert  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiR).  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr. 
OoutWATiB),  and  the  Soiator  from 
C^lahoma  (Mr.  Niocus).  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  f  nun  Ariaona 
(Mr.  G(X4iiWAXBB).  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  announce  that  the 
nmatnr  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bihga- 
MAX).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CaamTOii).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
aona (Mr.  DaOoHCiin).  the  Senator 
fiom  Ohio  (Mr.  GLBm).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hast),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iiioxm).  are 

necessarily  absent.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
MARiiieLT).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  3. 
nays  88.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Jacxsok's  amendment  (No. 
1329)  was  rejected. 

•  Mr.     NICKLES.     Mr.     President, 
during  the  vote  on  the  Jaduon  amend- 
ment No.  1320.  vote  No.  129. 1  was  un- 
avoidably    detained.     Had     I     been 
present,  my  vote  would  have  been 
"no."« 
Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
committee  amendment  temporarily  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington 

can  offer  an  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMKHsifzin  MO.  laso 
(Purpoar.  To  equallae  the  limitations  on 

honoraria  of  Membera  of  Congren) 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  wtiich  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
soM)  propoaea  an  amendment  numbered 
1330. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  sa.  after  line  3.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

Sac.  .  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
U(m— 

(1)  "charitable  organisation"  means  an  or- 
gantia!V«"  described  in  section  17(Kc)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  0>de  of  ISM: 

(2)  "honorarium"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  Member  for 
an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member  but  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  the  purpoaea  of  this  section  any 
actual  and  necessary  travel  ezpenaea  in- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  are  paid  or  reimbursed  by 


(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Uw.  except  as  provldad  in  paragraph 
(2).  on  and  after  January  1. 1M4.  a  Member 
shall  not  accept  bonofarla  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  ralfrv*^^  year  and  total  more 
than  the  amount  that  la  equal  to  M  percent 
of  the  aggregate  aalary  paid  to  such 
Member  for  aarvice  as  a  Member  during 
such  calendar  year. 

(2)  An  Individual  who  becomes  a  Member 
on  a  date  after  the  first  day  of  a  calendar 
year  shall  not  accept  honoraria  which  are 
attributable  to  the  remaining  poitkm  of 
t-h*t  faiypH^r  year  <m  and  after  the  date 
such  individual  beoomea  a  Member  and  total 
more  than  the  amount  that  Is  equal  to  SO 
percent  of  the  aggregate  salary  paid  to  the 
Member  for  service  as  a  Member  during 
such  calendar  year. 

(3)  A  Member  shaU  not  accept  honoraria 
which  are  attributable  to  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1M3.  and  ending  December  31, 
1963.  and  total  more  than  the  amount  that 
is  equal  to  SO  percent  of  the  aggregate 
salary  paid  to  the  Member  for  service  as  a 
Member  during  such  period. 

(4)  ^r  the  purpoaea  of  this  subaectkm.  an 
honorarium  shall  be  attributable  to  the 
period  or  calendar  year  in  which  payment  is 
received. 

<e)  Any  honorarium  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Member  to  a  charitable  organisation 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  accepted  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  (Commission  <m  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  shall  include  in 
the  first  report  required  to  be  submitted  by 
it  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  recommendation  for  an  appropriate 
salary  for  Members,  which  recommendation 
shall  assume  a  prohibition  on  the  recent  of 
honoraria  by  Members. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  places  a  30-percent  cap  on 
outside  income  from  honoraria  effec- 
tive July  1.  1983.  It  would  not  provide 
for  a  pay  increase.  Senators  would  be 
limited  to  30  percent  of  their  current 
salary  in  honoraria,  or  about  $18,000. 

May  I  Just  summarise  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  here?  It  is  to  give  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  record  on  how 
they  stand  on  all  of  these  various  op- 
tions. 

The  first  one.  Just  to  refresh  the 
recollection  of  Senators,  provided  for 
an  honoraria  cap  and  the  salary  being 
set  for  Senators  the  same  as  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  was  the  first 
one. 

The  second  amendment  was  the 
same  as  the  first  amendment  except 
that  it  gave  Members  the  option  of  not 
being  subject  to  an  honoraria  cap  and 
not  receiving  the  same  salary  as  the 


Members  of  the  House  but  they  would 
have  to  so  elect  to  do  tt 

The  third  was  a  stni^t  pay  in- 
crease, which  we  Just  voted  (m.  with 
no  hononiria  cap. 

This  amendment  now  pending  is  a 
straliiit  honoraria  cap.  with  no  pay  in- 


I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  dlseus- 
sicm,  moitly  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  we  should  have  an  h<mo- 
rarla  ca^t  that  what  we  are  d(ring  is 
wrong.  I  tuive  heard  it  off  the  floor.  I 
must  say.  But  I  think  It  Is  worthwhile 
for  each  Senator  to  be  aUe  to  re«ond 
for  the  RaooiD  so  that  we  know  the 
positions.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  tUng  to 
expect  of  Members  of  this  body. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote,  Mr.  Presidait 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.    

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suf f ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Skvibaa  Sbhatobs.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frtMu  Washing- 
ton. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  caUed 
therolL 

ICr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscB- 
wnz).  the  Senator  tram  Ariaona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATKR)  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  announce  that  t^ 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BnioA- 
MAii).  the  SenatcN-  from  California 
(BCr.  Crahstoit).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  (M^.  DaCoHcm),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guim).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Habt)  and  the 
Senator  ^m  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikoutx)  are 
necenarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51. 
nays  41.  gs  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  130  Leg.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1330)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  we  have  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Smator  jridd  to  me  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
wiU  please  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Smate  for  a  moment,  it  is  4:30  pjn. 
My  guess  is  we  are  going  to  be  in  for  a 
long  time  trying  to  get  as  far  on  this 
bill  as  we  can.  This  is  a  major  issue  to 
be  disposed  of.  and  now  that  I  suppose 
is  behind  us  and  we  will  move  on  to 
something  else. 

Senators  once  more  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  at 
least  until  10  o'clock  tonight.  We  will 
be  in  on  this  subject  tomorrow,  and  I 
hope  Senators  will  give  attention  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  and  I  hope  no 
one  will  be  surprised. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  are 
able  to  reach  tlilrd  reading  on  this  bill 
tomorrow.  Under  the  order  previously 
entered,  any  votes  ordered  tomorrow 
will  occur  on  Tuesday:  but.  notwith- 
standing, it  is  possible  to  finish  this 
bill  so  far  as  amendments  are  con- 
cerned, and  I  expect  general  debate 
during  the  day  on  Friday.  That  is  the 
wish  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
prisons  Committee,  and  I  support 
him  in  that  effort. 

So  Senators  should  know  that  if 
they  have  amendments,  they  should 
offer  them  today  or  be  prepared  to 
offer  them  tomorrow,  because  I  sus- 
pect that  the  managers  of  the  biU  will 
try  to  get  us  to  third  reading  on  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  0FPIC:ER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  desiring 
to  talk  will  please  go  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  BCr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  get  a  list  of  amendments 
that  SenaUnn  expect  to  offer. 

BAay  I  have  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  Senate?  I  should  like 
to  ask  both  sides  to  take  an  inventory 


now  of  the  amendments  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  offered  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask,  on  Uie  Democratic  side, 
how  many  amraidments  remain  to  be 
offered? 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATF1KLJ3.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  get  t^iis  list  without  doing 
it  publicly  at  this  point,  so  that  we  can 
proceed. 

VLt.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  please  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 
Those  talking  in  the  well  and  other 
places  will  please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Blr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  asked  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc,  we 
had  certain  exempticms.  One  of  those 
exemptions  dealt  with  the  B-1 
bomber.  Because  the  Chair  ruled  that 
it  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  legislation  on  an 
appropriation,  that  amendment  f  elL 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  were  de- 
bating that  amendment,  understand 
that  we  will  have  that  amendment 
now  reoffered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  a  new  form  that  supposedly 
will  meet  the  Parliamentary  test. 

The  other  exenv)tion  was  on  page 
63.  line  22,  through  line  2  on  page  64. 
That  exemption  was  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (BCr.  Bump- 
ers). 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  continue 
that  exemption,  so  I  ask  for  the  adop- 
tion of  that  amendment,  because  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment  standing  on  its 
own.  dealing  with  the  coal  leasing 
issue.  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  BCr.  President,  ap- 
parently the  chairman  mistmderstood 
me.  I  do  have  an  amendment,  but  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute to  which  I  am  objecting.  So  we 
will  simply  send  that  as  though  we  are 
debating  the  amendment,  and  we  will 
do  that  immediately. 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  Senator  indicated  striking 
the  amendment  did  not  in  any  way 
hamper  his  opportunity  to  offer  a 
freestanding  amendment. 

BCr.  BUlCPEaiS.  I  apologize  to  the 
chairman,  because  I  did  first  i4)proach 
him  on  that  basis.  I  thought  I  had 
gotten  back  to  him  on  that,  but  wpar- 
ently  I  had  not. 

BCr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President,  wiU 
it  be  possible  to  consider  the  B-1 
bomber  amendment  at  this  point,  so 
that  I  can  rush  to  catch  an  ain>lane? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  will  be  possible. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  accommodate 
the  Senator,  to  take  up  that  amend- 
ment, as  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
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^»— »>-  It  in  the  Chamber.  He  will 
oCf er  the  amendiiient. 

Mr.  BUMPBta  Mr.  Preaidait.  while 
we  are  watttnc  I  will  be  happy  to 
enter  Into  a  unantanoui-ooaaent  acree- 
ment  on  the  time. 

Ifr.  HATVnELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  chewed  on  both  aides  of  the 
aUe,  with  the  two  Senators  who  are 
the  prtaieipals  In  connection  with  the 
coal  Ifiailng  amendment,  and  we  have 
an  acreement  of  a  half-hour  equally 
divided. 

Thetefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
^i««»  that  amendment  be  considered  In 
the  V'—*'  frame  of  one-half  hour, 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  ArkaiMas  (Mr.  Bumpsbs)  and  the 
nrmtor  tran  Wyoming  (Mr.  Waixop). 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  (udered. 

(Punwae  To  allow  certain  vetermns  a 
rMldaitlal  energy  credit) 
Mr.     HATFEBU).     Mr.     President, 
while  we  are  watting  toe  Mr.  Snvaas. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The   FREBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  Ull  derk  read  as  f  oUows: 
Hie  OriMtor  from  Orecon  (Mr.  Hatfikls) 
I  an  sBMndnieDt  numbered  1331. 


Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dlsptansed  with. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  M.  after  Une  IS.  add  the  foDow- 

Sac  .  For  purpoace  of  apidytnc  aeetton 
44C  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M. 
pancrapb  (10)  of  mcUoo  44CXc)  of  auch 
code  (rdattnc  to  uruperty  ffcanrwl  by  aub- 
ddiaed  energy  flnandnt)  aball  not  apply 
with  re«ect  to  any  flnandng  for  energy 
oonenratiea  or  renewable  energy  source  ex- 
penttturea  irtiieh  was  provided— 

(1)  before  January  1. 1M3. 

(»  under  a  State  program  in  exiatence 
before  IVra.  and 

(3)  vtth  reapect  to  any  realdmiT  the  fliBt 
mortffig*  on  which  ia  flnanced  by  the  pro- 
oeeda  of  any  qualified  veterana'  mortgage 
bOBMl  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103A<cM3)  of  auch  Code). 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  HJl.  3069.  the 
flacal  year  1963  supplemental  appro- 
priatioiM  bOL  This  amoidment  is  of  a 
»^»iiifa^i  nature  and  is  relatively  non- 
controvendaL  It  Is  Intended  to  address 
a  problem  of  great  ccmoem  to  veterans 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  who  have  been 
affected  by  a  much  delayed  opinion  on 
energy  tax  credits  by  the  Oregon  Dis- 
trict Office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Thla  opinion,  which  was 
Issued  on  December  31.  1982.  has  con- 
cluded that  veterans  in  the  State  who 
took  out  home  Improvement  loans  to 
weatheilw  their  homes  or  build  solar 
P^ii»i«  under  the  Oregon  veterans 
laim  and  home  loan  program  cannot 
also  dalm  enogy  tax  credits  under  the 


Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  I960.  This 
(jfifftslftn  Is  baaed  on  the  view  of  the 
IRB  that  the  Oregm  veterans  farm 
and  home  loan  program  haa  as  a  ivln- 
dple  purpose  to  "provide  subsldtaed 
energy  financing."  While  I  strong 
disagree  with  this  contention  and  I  be- 
lieve a  strtnig  caae  can  be  made  for  the 
posltkm  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  that  is 
not  a  matter  I  intend  to  address  today. 
There  are  two  matters  that  are  of 
concern  to  me.  though.  First,  that  the 
IRS  decision  is  retroactive  to  passage 
of  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act. 
Second,  that  it  was  made  10  months 
after  the  Oregon  attorney  general 
issued  an  opinion  that  veterans  could 
utiliae  the  Oregon  veterans  farm  and 
home  loan  program  and  still  claim 
energy  tax  credits.  This  situation 
raises  significant  questions  pertaining 
to  the  fairness  and  equity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  actions  and  the 
impact  these  actions  have  on  veterans 
in  Oregon.  This  confusion  has  resulted 
in  approximately  5.000  Oregon  veter- 
ans being  In  a  position  of  having  to 
repay  the  IRS  up  to  $2.000-plus  inter- 
est for  claiming  the  energy  tax  credits 
after  acting  in  good  faith  based  on  the 
Oregon  attorney  general's  opinion. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues,  several 
efforts  have  been  pursued  by  members 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  to  have  the 
Commissioner  of  the  IRS  utiliae  the 
discretion  available  to  him  under  sec- 
ti<m  7805(b)  to  not  have  the  decision 
apply  retroactively.  Utilization  of  this 
discretionary  authority  would  insure 
that  Oregon  veterans  would  not  be 
detrimentidly  impacted  by  the  district 
director's  opinion.  He  has  refused  to 
exercise  this  authority.  Thus,  many 
C^egon  veterans  who  acted  in  good 
faith  wHl  have  to  suffer  significant  fi- 
nancial penalty. 

In  closing.  I  do  not  seek  to  eliminate 
this  provision  or  to  make  any  major 
revision  in  tax  poUcy.  That  would 
clearly  be  inappropriate  on  an  appro- 
priations bilL  All  I  seek  is  to  make  this 
decision  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
district  director's  decision.  This  would 
insure  that  Oregon  veterans  would  not 
be  harmed  by  its  retroactive  applica- 
tion and  would  restore  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness in  the  perception  of  Oregon  vet- 
erans toward  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Kannan.  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  to  re- 
enact  what  we  have  already  enacted 
once  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
fell  in  conference:  and  that  was  to  deal 
with  a  special,  unique  problem  in  the 
State  of  Cteegon  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
grams. 

We  passed  th»  Wlndf aU  Profits  Tax 
Act  in  1980.  which  provided  for  tax  de- 
ductions for  energy  conservation  and 
solar  energy.  The  act  was  in  effect  for 
about  2  years  when  on  December  31. 


1962.  the  district  office  of  the  IRS 
gave  an  optnkm  that  the  veterans  who 
had  already  obtiined  loana  In  the  pre- 
vkNia  2  years  emild  no  longer  take 
thoae  deductiona,  and,  therefore,  were 
obligated  to  pay  up  to  $2.000-pluB  In- 
terest, to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  veterans  took  those  deductions 
baaed  on  the  opinion  of  the  attinney 
general  of  the  State  of  Oregon  who 
had  ruled  cm  this  In  early  1982,  Indi- 
cating that  they  could  take  such  de- 
ductions. 

I  am  not  trying  to  change  the  IRS 
code.  My  concern  is  that  the  IRS 
made  it  retroactive  after  veterans  had 
claimed  those  reductions  for  2  years. 
In  this  amendment,  which  I  offer  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Packwood  and 
myself,  as  we  tried  to  do  before,  we  are 
trying  to  strike  the  retroactivity  of 
that  particular  ruling  as  it  applied  to 
these  veterans'  home  loan  programs 
that  are  already  in  place  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors may  recidl.  we  passed  a  similar 
amendment  in  1982.  That  amendment 
was  much  broader  and  this  is  a  much 
narrower  amendment  than  the  previ- 
ous measure.  HJl.  4717. 

I  think  the  House  might  be  more  re- 
ceptive. As  discussed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
will  aUow  veterans  who  obtained 
energy  loans  before  January  1.  1983, 
which  were  financed  by  tax-exempt 
emergency  bonds  to  receive  the  full 
energy  tax  credit.  I  think  there  has 
been  some  confusion,  and  this  would 
clarify  it. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  both  Sena- 
tors from  Oregon,  and  this  Senator  is 
willing,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  indicate  our  approval  again 
of  this  approach. 

Hx,  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield 
Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  supporting 
this  amendment 

Mr.  President,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  in  its  ruling,  was  clearly  out  of 
line.  In  the  bond  program  in  Oregon. 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  loans  go  for 
the  energy  saving  provisions,  and  only 
those  eligible  for  the  veterans'  loans 
can  even  take  advantage  of  the  energy 
saving  provisions. 

The  ms  ruled  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  money  was  a  prindiMdly 
energy  saving  program  rather  than  a 
home  loan  program  and  said  that 
thoae  who  received  it  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  the  tax  credits.  That  is  not 
what  we  intended.  The  Senate  has 
piimrd  broader  exemptions  before. 
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I  strongly  support  the  eff orta  of  my 
senior  coljeaguea  In  thla  endeavor. 

The  FBBBIDINQ  OFPICBR.  The 
question  k  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (Mo.  1331)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Prealdait.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  set  aside  temporarily  the 
committed  amendments  In  order  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  may  offer  an 
amendm^t.  

The  PEESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fans  that  right. 


:  Ha  laaa 

Ifr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  a  majority  of  the  Amropriatlcms 
Ccmunlttae.  

The  PitESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  statecL 

The  bill  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snvaas) 
propoaea  an  amendment  numbered  1333. 
After  page  13,  line  33.  Inaot. 

AnuaMTT  PBOcuasMBrr.  um.  roacs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
piocuremeiit.  Air  Force."  $185,000,000  to  be 
available  until  September  30. 1085.  for  B-IB 
multtyear  procurement  ponniant  to  aeetkm 
2301  of  tttle  10.  United  Statea  Code,  aa 
amended:  t^rovidei.  That  $185,000,000  ap- 
propriated under  thia  head  in  Public  Law 
97-3ma  raadnded. 

Mr.  tfiWENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  replace  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  deleted  pursuant 
to  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Senator  f  h>m  Louisiana  earlier  today. 

Its  Intent  and  purpoae  is  Idoitlcal  to 
what  the  committee  originally  recom- 
mended. 

What  it  does  is  add  $186  million  to 
this  bill  for  the  ommienoemait  of  the 
multiyear  procuranoit  pursuant  to 
existing  law,  and  it  then  rescinds  $185 
million  from  the  moneys  that  were  ap- 
propriated In  fiscal  year  1983  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budgets. 

Bfr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  concerning  the  procurement  of  the 
B-1  bomber. 

I  want  thd  record  to  reflect  that  in 
doing  so,  however,  I  am  voting  for  the 
preservation  of  the  option  of  mul- 
t^ear  funding— a  decision  which  we 
will  shortly  have  to  make  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fiscal  year  1984  defense 
authoriaattion  bilL 

It  is  rfgrettable,  indeed,  that  the 
Congress  wpears  bent  upon  adopting 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  ceilings  which 
may  force  us  to  return  to  business  as 
usual  In  defense  procurements.  By 
business  as  usual  I  mean  a  return  to 
the  all-toooften  practiced  standard 
operating  procedure  from  which  the 
RMgan  administration  has  made  such 
a  commendable  effort  to  depart.  At 
the  level  of  approximately  5  perooit 
real  grovdth  we  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  compelled  to  resume  a  start-stop- 
start  approach  to  key  programs,  to 


stretch  out  weapons  acquisitions,  and 
to  prociue  systons  at  inefficient,  un- 
economical production  rates. 

I  have  historically  oivoeed  such 
wasteful  iiractices  in  defense  procure- 
ment. One  of  the  consummate  ironies 
of  the  budget  process  is  the  fact  that 
the  most  striking  result  of  the  efforts 
of  those  who  wish  to  reduce  wasteful 
defense  qpending  by  wplying  across- 
the-board  reductions  or  lowered  de- 
fense budget  ceilings  is  that  the  cost 
charged  to  the  taxpayer  for  providing 
for  the  national  defense  becomes 
vastly  greater  than  need  be. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I 
must  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  its 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  short- 
ly be  reporting  a  fiscal  year  1984  de- 
fense authorization  bill  which  will  re- 
flect some  of  these  inefficient  and 
wasteful  procurement  practices.  We 
are  likely  to  do  so  for  one  reason— the 
budget  resolution  will  not  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  permit  us  to  make,  in 
all  cases,  the  kinds  of  up-front  invest- 
ments and  pnxnuvments  of  economic 
ordtf  quantities— as  requested  by  the 
admhilstration— that  can  achieve  sig- 
nificant future  savings. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  budget  conferees  have  not  yet 
completed  their  action  and  their  ulti- 
mate position  on  defenge  spending, 
thnefore,  has  not  been  i4)proved  by 
either  House,  and,  since  the  Armed 
Sauces  Committee  has  yet  to  conduct 
its  mariciv  of  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  am  unprepared  at  this  time 
to  ocmunent  on  the  final  disposition  of 
the  B-IB  multiyear  program  in  our 
bllL  For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
it  may  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the 
savings  which  can  be  realized  in  the 
outyears.  if  multiyear  procurement  ar- 
rangements are  entered  into  now.  will 
have  to  be  foregone. 

Notwithstanding  this  possibility,  I 
bcdleve  it  is  only  prudent  to  preserve 
the  option  to  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments imtil  a  decision  on  B-IB  mul- 
tiyear procurement  is  made  on  the 
annual  authorization  bill.  The  cost  of 
preserving  this  option  is  negligible,  as 
has  been  indicated  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  AlaslLa.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  we  fail  to  protect 
this  option  today  and  decide,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization bill,  to  approve  a  multiyear 
approach  to  B-IB  procurement,  the 
cost  will  be  very  great  indeed. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  at  this  time  to  support 
the  committee  i^osition  on  B-IB  eco- 
nomic order  quantity  procurement. 
Ample  oiwortimlty  will  be  provided 
when  the  Senate  takes  up  the  fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  bill  to  debate 
fully  the  merits  of  pursuing  a  mul- 
tiyear procurement  approach  once  the 
budgetary  circumstances  under  whi<di 
we  will  have  to  ojDerate  become  more 
clear.  Until  such  time,  commonsense 
dictates  that  we  must  protect  our  oi>- 


tions— eq)ecially  since  doing  so  Is  vir- 
tually costftee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  the  Issue 
has  been  argued  at  length. 

If  my  friend  f ttmi  i-nniriMi^  would 
agree  after  whatever  comments  he 
wants  to  make.  I  think  It  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  disposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  indeed  debated  previ- 
ously. 

I  strongly  opposed  it  in  committee  as 
did  all  Democrats  in  subcommittee 
and  I  think  all  but  one  in  the  full  ccm- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is 
whether  we  put  under  multiyear  con- 
tracting the  B-1  bomber  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  that  at  this  time,  when 
that  aircraft  procurement  will  not  be 
ready  until  next  cadendar  year  and 
when  the  estimate  for  cost  exceeds 
substantially  the  budgetary  amount. 

I  think  this  is  premature,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  could  be  a  very,  very  costly 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  make.  I 
hoiM  we  will  vote  no  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
understand  this,  this  in  effect  will 
mean  that  $185  million  fnnn  the 
amoimt  that  is  already  authorized  for 
the  level  for  spending  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  1983  will  be  used 
for  long  leadtime  procurement  to  initi- 
ate the  multiyear  procurement  con- 
cept. 

The  Senate  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
putting  the  B-IB  procurement  as  a 
whole  under  multiyear  procuremoit  in 
the  1984  bill  which  will  be  before  us 
later  in  the  year. 

This  merely  means  we  can  start  the 
long  leadtime  procurement  whicdi  will 
save  us  in  the  end  $800  million  if  we 
pursue  this  <»se. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suf f i<dent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nasrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fit>m  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garm),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bihga- 
MAM),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cbahstoh),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DaCoHcnn).  the  Senator 
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tram  Ohio  <Mt.  Gum),  the  Senator 
Cram  Ooteado  (Mr.  Hmt).  and  the 
nniwtnr  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ivoutb)  are 


I  further  "«"«■"*«*  that,  if  iveeent 
and  vottnc  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  GLBmi).  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  votlnc  the  Senator  fram  New 
Mezleo  (Mr.  Bnro*iiAii),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  FIUBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FUHLBi).  Are  there  any  Smaton  in 
the  Chamber  wtahlng  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52. 
nays  38.  as  f dlowK 

dtoUaai  Vote  Ma  ISl  Lecl 


TBAS-Sa 


Roth 


Mn****t*r  Tribie 

MefBtitwiim        Wallop 
Miirtonkl 


Batch 


Qovle 
Randolph 

NATS-M 


Zerinkj 


MoyBihaii 

Muon 

PaU 

ftwaler 

PRmsire 

Pijtjp 

Rleile 


Lrvin 


NOT  VOTINO-10 


Gam 

Otam 

Ooldwater 


Inoojre 
McClure 


So  Mr.  SiafMS'  amendment  (No. 
1332)  was  atreed  to. 

Mr.  an'EVENa  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  set  aside  the  pending  commit- 
tee amendmoit  and  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Douc). 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  Just 
take  a  minute  to  explain  what  I  am 
about  to  do.  Earlier  we  were  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  with  reference  to 
teeulty  housing,  to  strike  out  certain 
language  on  faculty  housing.  I  will 
offer  that  amendment  at  this  time,  if 
that  is  agreed  upon  by  the  distin- 
guished Bcmstor  from  New  York  and 
others  who  have  an  interest  in  faculty 
housing.  After  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  have  a  brief  colloquy 
and  that  wfU  take  care  of  the  matter. 


r  ■».  laas 

(Purpoar.  To  strike  the  ptovtakn  prohiMt- 
liic  the  Intenisl  Revenue  Servloe  tram  en- 
(onlnc  any  raUiw  retettns  to  eunpoe 
lodgtaf  (or  ontvenlty  emploTMS) 
Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  I  said  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  lU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kaoaaa  (Mr.  Dou)  pro- 
pom  an  amendment  numbered  1X93. 

On  pace  M.  atrlke  out  llnea  4  through  16. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  We  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BX7MFERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  was 
not  the  remaining  exempted  commit- 
tee amendment  the  pgp«Mng  business? 

The  FRE^DINCr  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ahwka  has  Just  set  aside 
the  remaining  committee  amendment. 
Authority  had  been  granted  previously 
for  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  set  that 
amoMlment  aside. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  STENNia  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Soiator  wiU  yield.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kanwaii  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  want  to  be  too  strict  on  anything, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  go  to  the  bill  now.  more  or  less  in 
the  regular  order,  and  take  up  these 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  our  intention.  We  have  some  items 
here  that  are  noncontroverslal  and 
will  not  require  a  vote.  We  are  trying 
to  figure  out  what  amendments  are  to 
be  offered.  The  chairman  has  agreed 
to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  noncontroverslal 
amendments.  Then,  at  that  time,  I 
think  we  intend  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
maining conunlttee  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unless  there  is  some 
stnmg  reason.  I  will  object  to  suspend- 
ing the  rule.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  been  waiting. 

Mr.  8TEVEN&  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  notice  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
had  an  amendment  he  wished  to  bring 
in.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  the  con- 
versations along  the  back  of  the 
Chamber  please  move  into  the  cloak- 
nxun?  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Will  the  conversations  back  in  this 
area  please  move  into  the  cloakroom? 
WOl  staff  please  end  the  conversations 
or  go  into  the  cloakroom? 
The  acting  majority  leadn*. 


Mr.  BUMPERa  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  majority  leader  yield  for  an 
observation? 
Mr.  tfl'EVEHa  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  BUMPERa  The  distinguished 
floor  manager,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  had 
an  agreement  Just  before  this  that  we 
would  go  ahead  and  take  up  the  oom- 
mlttee  amendment  whkh  we  have 
been  set^Ung  aside  after  each  amend- 
ment But  let  me  say  I  have  absolutely 
no  objection  now.  It  is  a  short  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Nrarth 
Dakota  has  a  short  amendment  also.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  Then  we 
can  go  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  which  we  have  a  time  agree- 
ment     

Mr.  STEVENa  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  let  me  ex- 
plain what  the  amendmmt  does.  The 
amendment  wHl  strike  lines  4  through 
16  on  page  93  of  the  Treasury.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  Oovemment  title 
of  the  fiscal  year  1983  supplemental 
Impropriations  bilL  This  provision 
would  deny  the  IRS  funding  to  en- 
force, assess,  or  collect  taxes  involving 
the  value  of  campus  lodging  furnished 
by  an  educational  institution  to  an  em- 
ployee at  less  than  fair  market  value. 
The  issue  involved  here  is  not  one  of 
funding,  it  is  a  part  of  the  general 
issue  of  how  fringe  benefits  should  be 
treated  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. This  issue  should  not  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

RisTosT  or  PBmoB  ansriTs 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  fringe 
benefits  are  subject  to  taxation  has 
had  a  long  history  with  which  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar. 
During  1075.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment published  a  discussion  draft  of 
proposed  regulations  concerning 
fringe  benefits.  After  considerable  con- 
troversy the  discussion  draft  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  IRS  commenced  further  woik 
on  fringe  benefit  regulations  in  1977. 
This  led  to  a  congressional  moratori- 
um in  1978  which  prohibited  the  IRS 
and  Treasury  f  nmi  issuing  any  regula- 
tions concerning  the  taxation  of  fringe 
benefits.  The  congressional  moratori- 
um was  extended  in  1979  and  1981. 
The  current  moratorium  expires  De- 
cember 31. 1983. 

The  purpose  of  the  moratorium  was 
to  prevent  the  IRS  from  deviating 
from  the  present  administraticm  of  the 
Income  tax  laws  as  they  concern  the 
taxation  of  fringe  benefits  as  compen- 
sation. The  Treasury  Department 
could  not  alter  or  deviate  in  any  signif- 
icant way  from  the  historical  treat- 
ment of  fringe  benefits.  In  order  to 
give  Congress  more  time  to  study  the 
fringe  benefit  issue,  the  moratorium 
has  been  extended. 


June  9, 1S8S 

This  Senator,  as  ehatrman  of  the 
Coomtttae  on  Ftaumee,  has  already 
annottnee4  that  the  mmmfUnrt  will 
hold  heaitigs  tm  June  23  on  the  Issue 
of  fringe  benefits  and  the  effect  of  the 
current  norataium  on  regulatloos. 
The  pmptt  tax  treatment  of  employ- 
a--provlded  housing  at  less  than  fair 
market  value  will  be  one  of  the  many 
fringe  benefit  issues  on  whkh  the 
hearing  wOl  focus.  In  addition,  the  em- 
ployer-provided housing  Is  not  Just  a 
imrtdem  tn  educational  Instttutians, 
many  other  emptoyers  provide  em- 
ployees with  housing  at  less  than  f  air 
maricet  vtf  ue.  These  taxpayeis  should 
be  given  gn  (vportuntty  to  be  heard. 
The  problems  of  one  daas  of  taxpay- 
ers should  not  be  addressed  without 
providing  equal  tax  treatment  for 
similarly  tf tuated  taxpayers. 
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Ing  furnished  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution. 

I  assure  both  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  this  issue,  that  it  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  June  23,  Finance  Com- 
mtttee  hearing  and  will  be  resolved  in 
the  context  of  other  fringe  benefit 


auuiTi  I 
sum^asTU.  tfraceBUTioas  BILL 

I  undeivtand  the  concern  of 
Members  over  this  issue,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  address 
the  tax  treatmmt  of  apecUic  fringe 
benefits  on  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill*  The  supplemental  annio- 
priations  t>ill  expires  on  September  30, 
1983,  therefore,  the  prohlUtion  would 
last  only  3  months  at  most  In  addi- 
tion, this  proviskm  wOl  create  unequal 
treatment  for  different  faculty  mem- 
bers d^D^iding  on  wha«  in  the  proc- 
ess of  ttrtCBHlng  and  collecting  delin- 
quent taxes  their  particular  case  is. 
Presumably  those  taxpayers  who  have 
already  been  imirasprt  a  dellnquaicy 
would  be  afforded  little.  If  any.  reUef 
because  the  IRS  does  not  itemise  de- 
linquent tax  account  information. 
Once  a  tax  is  assessed,  the  fUe  Is 
dosed.  These  and  other  issues  con- 
cerning the  fair  treatment  of  all  simi- 
larly situated  taxpayers  must  be  con- 
sidered. This  provision  wUl  also  Impact 
other  sections  of  the  Tax  Code,  such 
as  the  exclusion  from  income  for  cer- 
tain empiloyer-provided  lodging,  and 
the  definition  of  wages  tar  FUTA  and 
FICA  tax  purposes.  AU  of  these  effects 
must  be  considered  irtien  addressing 
the  tax  treatment  of  a  wedflc  fHnge 
boiefit  <^ 

There  has  been  an  inevitable  lack  of 
unlf oimllar  of  treatment  of  taxpayers 
who  reoeHre  different  types  of  noncash 
benefits  «ven  though  the  benefit  may 
have  aiK>roximately  the  same  econom- 
ic value,  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings are  the  first  step  toward  address- 
ing this  conftision  and  unootalnty. 
The  abaence  of  dear  rules  has  already 
made  it  impossible  for  the  IRS  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  in  a  fair  and  even- 
handed  fashion. 

coacLusioa 
Therefore,  I  offer  an  amendment 
striking  the  provision  of  HJl.  3069 
wwicfrniiy  the  doiial  of  funds  to  en- 
force, assess,  or  collect  taxes  involving 
the  issue  of  the  value  of  campus  lodg- 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  While  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
wdl  taken,  it  also  motlights  for  the 
mommt  the  underlying  problon  faced 
by  certain  educational  institutions 
with  traditional  faculty  housing  pro- 
grams and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  issue  briefly  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
know  that  Senators  WsicKxa.  Kbhir- 
DT.  and  HxDiz  share  my  interest  tn 
this  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  is  aware 
that  the  Finance  Committee  last  fall 
^m^wtmniMiy  spprovcd  my  proposal  to 
indude  faculty  houring  provided  by  a 
college  or  university  at  cost  to  certain 
employees  within  the  moratorium  on 
fringe  benefit  regulation.  Does  the 
Chairman  recall  that  legislation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes;  as  I  ranember.  we 
anxroved  that  amendment  as  part  of 
HJt  7094.  which  did  not  receive  full 
Soiate  action  before  we  adjourned. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
KaiMSS  is  correct.  He  may  recall  that 
one  of  the  piuposes  of  this  legislation 
was  to  recognize  that  the  colleges  and 
unlvwslties  which  had  not  been  with- 
holdtag  taxes  on  faculty  housing 
rented  at  reasonable  levels,  but  below 
oommerdal  maiket  value,  should  not 
be  retroactively  held  liable  for  those 
taxes.  The  congressional  fringe  benefit 
moratorium,  in  this  view,  was  intended 
to  Indude  the  traditional  faculty  hous- 
ing programs  of  the  kind  in  place  at 
Wellesley,  Amherst,  Smith,  and  Wes- 
leyan.  among  others.  These  programs 
have  been  around  for  some  time,  and 
the  schools  charge  reasonable  rentals; 
they  do  not  provide  free  housing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  there  has  been 
oonsideiable  confusion  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  congressional  fringe  bene- 
fit moratorium.  We  have  scheduled 
hf>arlngi|  on  the  fringe  benefit  ques- 
tion for  June  23.  and  we  will  certainly 
address  the  matter  of  faculty  housing 
when  we  develop  legislation  on  the 
subject 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Let  me  take  this 
one  step  further.  Even  if  the  Congress 
ultim^«ly  deddes  to  impose  taxes  on 
these  and  other  forms  of  fringe  bene- 
fits currently  covered  by  the  moratori- 
um, does  not  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  only 
KK>ly  prospectively? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  something  to  address  this 
narrow  problem.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  take  care  of  this 
matter  at  the  same  time  we  consider 
the  more  general  fringe  benefit  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiXti  that  basis  of 
understanding.  I  do  not  bdleve  there 
will  be  any  (vpoaltlan  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  I  do  have  every  intention 
to  ctmtinue  to  press  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  (m  the  underly- 
ing faculty  housing  Issue,  indwding 
not  only  the  retroactive  point  but  also 
the  recognition  of  the  basic  principle 
that  when  educational  institutions 
charge  costs  for  housing,  then  no  tax- 
able fringe  benefits  are  laovlded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICUK.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

V^thout  objection,  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1333)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Preddoit 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  properly 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  or 
will  come  before  the  committee  in  the 
course  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  already  stated  our  views  on 
this  matter  in  a  previous  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  that  view  will  persist 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I 
again  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  committee  amendment  be  set 
aside  tenuwrarily  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  may  offer 
an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^(^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tMBaaoKT  no.  i*»* 

(Puipoae:  To  provide  $6  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  contnct  rap- 
port)   

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  snd 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
Tbe  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Aii- 
nows).  for  himself,  Mr.  D'Amaxo,  Mr. 
AsraiOB.  Mr.  DoHsnci,  Mr.  Bubdick.  Mr. 
MnsKOWSKi.  Mr.  BmauuM.  Mr.  Cocsiaii. 
and  Mr.  M«f.fTim,  propoees  amendment  Mo. 
1334. 

BCr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  lie  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
llie  amendment  is  ss  follows: 
On  page  58.  line  13.  strike  the  numeral 
"$45,350,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"$51,350,000". 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment  to  HJt  3069,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  endbig  September  30.  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes,  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $6  million  for  the  payment  of 
overhead  costs  for  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  to  administer  con- 
tracts under  Public  Law  93-638,  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Ekiuca- 
tion  Assistsnce  Act.  These  amounts 
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r,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  A£- 

fotoa  (BIA)  wetlmatwi  that  there  is  a 
■hortf aU  in  the  line  item  for  oootract 
auppoft-a  ahortfaU  of  $0 J00.000.  Al- 
^inMfH  thfti  amendment  provtdee  only 
14  mmkMi  additional  fundtnc.  the  BIA 
■bould  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
$3  JOO.OM  from  other  aouroea,  as  it  did 
last  year.  Mr.  MoOboas,  chairman  of 
the  Suboommlttee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations, has  looked  at  this  matter, 
and  wOl  propose  language  at  the  oon- 
f erence.  U  this  amendment  is  accepted. 
ti\mt.  will  enable  the  BIA  to  pl^  up  the 
shortfall  from  available  funds. 

Without  this  amendment,  many  of 
the  tribaUy  oporated  programs  wHl 
dose  down,  causing  severe  hardship  in 
Indian  country.  The  tribes,  who  nego- 
tiated the  contract  support  amount  in 
good  faith,  win  feel  the  pinch  of  this 
■hortfalL  In  the  case  of  contract 
schools,  for  example,  the  shortfall 
could  mean  opening  school  later  in  the 
fall  or  not  purchasing  schoolbooks  for 
the  children— obviously  a  drastic 
impact  on  the  Uves  of  the  tribal  man- 

DCFS* 

I  know  that  there  have  been  many 
questions  about  the  level  of  contract 
support  and  the  increases  over  the 
past  years.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  held  oversi^t  hearings 
on  tttia  issue  durtaag  the  9Tth  Congress, 
and  we  continue  to  look  at  this  matter. 
The  committee  is  awaiting  the  Inspec- 
tcv  General's  report  on  indirect  costs, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  the  report  will 
offer  some  guidance  to  us  so  that  we 
can  meet  the  problems  head  on  and 
insure  that  the  tribes  continue  to  run 
the  programs  and  that  the  service 
level  remains  constant. 

By  accepting  this  amendment  today, 
we  moely  fulfill  the  commitment  we 
made  in  1975  when  we  passed  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act.  We  have  encour- 
aged tribal  management  of  Federal 
programs  and  we  must  provide  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  these  pro- 


This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  deared  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Smator  from  North 
Dakota  is  correct  in  his  statement. 
There  is  an  unmet  requirement  for  ad- 
ditional contract  sunwrt  funds  as  the 
indirect  cost  rates  approved  by  the  In- 
spector General's  office  significantly 
rxfff4f^  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
original  estimate. 

The  $6  mffllMi  tigat9  is.  I  believe,  a 
fair  (»e.  The  total  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  is  $9,800,000.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, the  Bureau  was  able  to  use  more 
than  $4  million  of  funds  derived  from 
other  sources  to  meet  the  contract 
support  shostf alL  If  this  amendment 
is  sdcfrted.  I  win  propose  to  the  con- 


ferees that  language  be  toduded  in 
the  oonferaioe  report  allowing  the 
Bureau  to  traiMf  er  other  funds  to  this 
account  during  the  fourth  quarter  if 
those  funds  are  not  required  tar  the 
purpose  for  which  the  original  appro- 
mliUlon  was  made. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  ao-pocent  increase  in 
contract  support  over  the  amount 
spent  by  the  BIA  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Between  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983.  the 
volume  of  contracts  has  increased  only 
2  percent  so  the  overhead  costs  are  in- 
creasing far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
direct  costs. 

In  accepting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  would 
ask  for  his  assistance  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Sele«t  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  attempting  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  obtaining  a  better  degree  of 
control  over  indirect  costs  when  we  act 
on  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  share  the  con- 
cerns of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  assure  him  that  I  and 
my  staff  will  work  doaely  with  him 
and  his  stsiff  to  insure  that  the  ques- 
tions and  concerns  with  the  increase 
in  contract  support  will  be  addressed. 

Mr.  ANDREWa  Mr.  President.  I 
mcgre  adoptitm  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
accept  the  amendment.       

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1334)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  pending  committee  amend- 
ments.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  first 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  is  on  page  6.  lines  14 
through  17. 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment may  be  temporarily  set  aside  in 
order  that  we  may  consider  the  third 
excepted  amendment,  the  coal-leasing 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 
■sKfor 


(Mr. 


UmMlf  and  Mr.  J 


■  NO.  isat 

(Purpose:  To  delay  further  Federal  coal 
leuins  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1M3) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  as  a 
substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.   BDMFSRB.   I   asl 
consent  that  further  i  lis  ding  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  wtth. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBR.  With- 
out objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  lan«iMi«»  pnpoBSd  to  be 
stricken  besiimins  on  line  33.  page  63.  snd 
continulnc  tfarou^  line  8.  psge  M.  mtasti- 
tute  the  folknrinc:  "None  of  the  fundi  tai 
thto  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  espendwd  for 
the  Mle  or  lease  of  ooal  oo  pohUc  lands 
durinc  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
endlns  September  M.  IMS.  except  for  emer- 
gency leaalns  ss  defined  in  43  CFR  343S.1-4. 
and  leaae  modmcatloos  as  defined  in  43 
CFR  3tt3.  Funds  may  be  expended  for  ooal 
lease  exdiangcs  pursuant  to:  Public  Law  96- 
87  (91  Stat.  445):  PubUe  Law  66-401  (64  Stat. 
1701):  Public  lAW  96-476  (94  Stat.  3360): 
Public  lAW  96-476  (94  Stat.  3373);  Public 
Law  96-493  (94  Stat  3S65)  or  Public  Law  96- 
664  (93  Stat  3073).". 
Mr.  STEVENa  Is  there  a  time  limit 

on  thto  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
to  a  30-minute  time  limit,  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  manage  the  time  on  thto 
side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  will  be  only  IS  minutes,  and  my 
colleague  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
sou).  Mr.  MRZxiiBAim  trom  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  DixoH  from  Dlinoto  all  wish  to  be 
heard.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Last  spring,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  offered  leases  for  1.6  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin.  The  OAO  subsequently  investi- 
gated that  sale  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House  Interior  Ck)mmlttee  and  they 
reported  back  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  because  it  does  not 
have  a  suitable  method  for  determin- 
ing fair  maricet  value,  actxially  leased 
that  coal  for  $100  million  less  than  it 
should  have  brought. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  merits 
of  whether  we  ought  to  go  forward 
with  the  coal  leasing  program  or  not. 
AU  I  am  here  to  do  to  to  propose  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  coal  leasing 
for  the  next  4  months  in  order  to  give 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  time 
to  comply  with  the  objections  that 
were  made  by  OAO. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  at  thto 
point  that  we  have  18  billion  tons  of 
Federal  coal  under  lease  right  now. 
Think  about  that— 18  billion  tons 
under  lease  right  now.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  Just 
issued  a  report  saying  that  roughly  15 
billion  tons  of  that  to  economically  and 
environmentally  recoverable. 

Lsst  year,  we  mined  108  million  tons 
of  coal  from  Federal  lands.  We  pro- 
duced a  llttie  over  800  million  tons  of 
coal  nationwide. 


My  polnfc  in  bringing  this  up  to  to 
stanply  poiit  out  that  If  we  oonttnue 
mining  oogl  on  Federal  lands  at  the 
same  rate  !we  did  last  year,  we  have  a 
ITS-year  supply  of  itmnm  left,  just 
from  the  leues  already  In  eslstenoe. 
So.  oertaltily  deferring  further  ooal 
leasing  fok-  4  moatlis  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  I^nd  Management  can  de- 
velop bettn  methods  of  determining 
fsir  maric^  value  does  not  seem  too 
mudi  to  aik. 

A  lease  iale  to  scheduled  to  go  for- 
ward in  Jtfy  of  thto  year  in  the  Fort 
Union  region,  which  Uca  In  Montana 
and  North!  Dakota;  500  million  tons  to 
be  offoedin  that  sale  are  in  new  pro- 
duction ttitcts.  even  thooi^  the  Mon- 
tana Stat*  Dbwctor  of  the  BLM  has 
said  these  tracts  are  tracts  that  indus- 
try to  not  taterested  In.  Be  was  recent- 
ly quoted  gs  saying  that  "the  bask;  ap- 
proach of  the  Secretary  now  to  to  get  a 
lot  of  ooal  out  in  private  hands  so  that 
a  numbor  of  companies  can  start  OHn- 
pettngwlthlt." 

Obviously,  no  damage  to  going  to  be 
done  by  postvxmlng  the  Fort  Union 
sale.  I  thldk  the  Senate  wHl  feel  better 
and  the  Aaierican  people  wHl  be  betto- 
served  if  we  first  let  BUf  come  up 
with  a  better  bidding  procedure  and 
methods  4or  determining  fair  martlet 
value. 

We  are  producing  100  to  150  million 
tons  of  cool  right  now  that  there  to  no 
market  for.  There  are  75.000  unem- 
ployed coal  miners  in  thto  oountrr.  31 
percent  of  all  the  ooal  miners  in  the 
country  are  out  of  work. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  tUnk  most 
peofde  haye  read  enough  about  thto  in 
the  papers  It  has  been  a  minlscandal 
of  sorts.  I  am  not  debating  that  All  I 
am  saying  to  this— let  us  defer  further 
new  leasing  until  the  end  of  thto  fiscal 
year,  whlcb  to  September  SO.  and  see  if 
BUf  cannot  come  up  with  a  leasing 
procedure  which  will  conform  with  the 
law. 

In  the  1976  coal  leasing  amendmmts 
we  required  apedflGaUy  that  the  ooal 
must  be  sold  to  the  hig^iest  bidder, 
and  it  must  bring  fair  market  value. 
OAO  say*  that  the  1.6  billion  tons 
leased  last  year,  which  went  for  about 
$67  million,  brou^t  $100  million  less 
than  the  lair  market  value  of  the  ooaL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoap 
pertinent  material  relating  to  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
-  RaooBP,  as  follows: 

I  SmOIABT 

The  ooal  kease  exehances  for  which  funds 
may  be  expended  under  this  amendment  are 

authorised  br 

(1)  Seetkm  S10(bX6)  of  the  Surface 
idnlns  Control  and  Redamation  Act  of 
1977  (PX.  96-37); 

(3)  Seetletw  1  and  3  of  the  Act  of  October 
9.  1980  (Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Resei^ 
TStion  LeaasB)  (PX.  OO^Ml); 


(3)  Seetian  1  of  the  Act  of  October  19. 
19iO  (Btati  Bxdiange)  (PX.  96-478): 

(4)  SeetlMi  1  of  the  Act  of  December  3. 
Itoo  anm  Mwmtatn  Ute  Tribe  Land  Con- 
myanee)  (PX.  06-493): 

(8)  Seetian  4  of  the  Rattlesnake  National 
Peereatlon  Area  and  WfldemesB  Act  of  1960 
(PJi.  6ft-476):  and 

(6)  Seetian  1  of  the  Act  of  October  30. 
1973  (PJi.  96-884). 

43  cm  S43S.1-4  and  43  CFR  3432 

I  S4at.  1-4    BKBramcT  iMtMma 

(a)  An  emetfency  lease  sale  may  be  held 
in  rcspoaae  to  an  appUcatkm  under  this  sub- 
part if  the  applicant  shows: 

(1)  That  the  coal  reeoves  applied  for  shall 
be  mined  as  part  of  a  mining  opaatkm  that 
is  pradndng  ooal  on  the  date  of  the  appllca- 
tkn.  and  either 

(I)  The  Federal  ooal  is  needed  within  3 
years  (A)  to  maintain  an  existing  mining  op- 
entkm  at  Its  current  averase  annual  level 
of  produetian  on  the  date  of  application  or 
(B)  to  supply  ooal  for  contracts  signed  prior 
to  July  19.  1979.  as  substantiated  by  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  supply  or  delivery  con- 
tract, or  both:  or 

(II)  If  the  coal  deposits  are  not  leased, 
they  would  be  bypooed  in  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  future,  and  if  leased,  some  por- 
tion of  the  tract  applied  for  would  be  used 
within  3  years;  and 

(3)  That  the  need  tat  the  coal  deposits 
shsll  have  resulted  from  drcumstanoes  that 
were  either  Iwy^d  the  control  of  the  appli- 
cant or  oould  not  have  been  reasonably  fore- 
seen and  planned  for  in  time  to  allow  for 
consideration  of  leadng  the  tract  under  the 
provisions  of  i  3430.3  of  this  UUe. 

(b)  The  extent  of  any  lease  issued  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  8  years  of  re- 
ooverable  reserves  at  the  rate  of  production 
under  wbldi  the  applicant  qualified  in  pars- 
giairii  (aXl)  of  this  section.  If  the  applicant 
qualifies  undo^  both  subparagrv>h8  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (aXl)  of  this  section,  the 
tiigtaer  rate  applies. 

[44  FR  42618.  July  19.  1979,  ss  smraided  at 
47  FR  S3141.  July  30. 19821 

SuBPAXT  3432— I^ASB  MoDincATioirs 

I  S43a.0-3     AUTHOKITT 

(a)  The  regulations  of  this  subpart  are 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes 
dted  in  i  3400.0-3  of  this  UUe. 

(b)  These  regulations  primarily  implement 
seetian  3  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
as  amended  by  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Ooal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976  (30 
nJ8.C.  303). 

|S43a.l     APPUCATIOH 

(a)  A  lessee  may  apply  for  a  modificaUon 
of  a  lease  to  Include  coal  lands  or  coal  de- 
posits ocmUguous  to  those  embraced  in  a 
lease.  In  no  evmt  shall  the  acreage  in  the 
application,  when  combined  with  the  total 
area  added  by  all  modificaUons  made  after 
August  4.  1976.  exceed  160  acres  or  the 
numlier  of  acres  In  the  original  lease,  which- 
ever is  less. 

(b)  The  lessee  shall  file  the  applicaUon  for 
modification  In  the  Bureau  of  Land  BCan- 
agement  State  Office  having  JurisdicUon 
over  the  lands  involved  (43  CFR  Subpart 
1331).  describing  the  additional  lands  de- 
sired, the  lessee's  needs  or  reasons  for  such 
modification,  and  tlie  reasons  wliy  the  modl- 
fleatiao  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States. 

144  FR  43638,  July  19,  1979,  ss  amended  at 
44  FR  86340,  Oct  1, 1979] 


iS4Sa.S     AVAUJUnXTT 

(a)  The  authorised  officer  may  modify  the 
lease  to  indode  aU  or  part  of  the  lands  ap- 
Idied  for  if  he  detemdnes  that:  (1)  The 
modifiratlnin  serves  the  interests  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  there  is  no  cumpetlUve  in- 
terest In  the  Isnds  or  deposits;  and  (3)  the 
artditinnal  lands  or  deposits  cannot  be  devd- 
oped  as  part  of  snother  potential  or  existing 
independent  operation. 

(b)  Ooal  dqmsits  underlying  Isnd  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  lield  by  a  qualified  surface 
owner,  and  whidi  would  lie  mined  liy  other 
than  underground  mining  tedmiqnes,  may 
not  be  added  to  a  lease  liy  modification. 

(c)  The  lands  applied  for  shsll  be  added  to 
the  existing  lease  without  oampeUttve  bid- 
ding, but  the  United  States  shall  receive  the 
fair  maricet  value  of  the  lease  of  the  added 
lands,  either  l>y  cash  payment  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  royalty  applicable  to  the  lands 
added  to  the  lease  l>y  the  modification. 


I  3439.3     TBUU  AMD  OOHDITIOin 

(a)  Ttie  terms  snd  conditions  of  the  origi- 
nal lease  shall  l>e  made  conslstoit  with  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  lease  terms  applicatile 
at  the  time  of  modificaUon  except  that  if 
the  original  lease  was  Issued  prior  to  August 
4,  1976,  the  minimimi  royalty  provisions  of 
aecUon  6  of  the  Fedoal  Coal.  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  of  1976  (30  XJJS.C.  307;  43 
CFR  3473.3-2)  shsll  not  apply  to  any  lands 
covered  by  the  lease  prior  to  its  modlfica- 
tiim  until  the  lease  is  readjusted. 

(b)  Before  a  lease  Is  modified,  the  leasee 
slisll  file  a  written  accqvtance  of  ttie  condi- 
tions imposed  in  the  modified  lease  snd  a 
written  consent  of  the  surety  under  the 
Umd  covering  the  origlnsl  lesse  to  the 
modificaUon  of  the  lease  and  to  extension 
of  the  bond  to  cover  the  additional  land. 

(c)  A  lease  modificaUon  sliall  not  be  made 
unUl  the  authorised  officer  has  complied 
with  the  procedures  and  stsndsrds  set  out 
in  13428.3  of  this  UUe. 

BuMFaa/JACKaon  Rbbuttal  hi  Rxspohsb  to 

IHTKBIOR  MSMOKAIIDUlf  OF  JUHS  3,  1983 

The  Department  of  Interior  lias  circulated 
a  memorandum  outlining  the  "adverse  con- 
sequences" of  a  moratorium.  The  following 
is  a  point-by-point  rebuttal  of  Interior's  as- 
sertions with  respect  to  the  Bumpers/ Jack- 
son smendment: 

Fewer  leases  would  lie  available  with  the 
new  environmental  safeguards  and  stringent 
diligent  development  requirements  con- 
tained in  new  leases.  New  leasing  allows  en- 
vironmentally preferable  coal  leases  to  com- 
pete with  older  leases  which  did  not  receive 
the  careful  planning  now  required  of  coal 
leases.  C^onsequoiUy,  the  environmental 
costs  would  likely  be  Increased. 

Response:  The  Office  of  Technology  In 
"An  Assessment  of  Develoimient  and  Pro- 
ducUon  Potential  of  Federal  Coal  Leases" 
did  an  analysis  of  the  development  potential 
of  Federal  reserves  already  under  lease, 
taking  into  account  environmental  compat- 
ibility: Only  "...  5  percent  of  currently 
leased  Federal  reserves  appear  undevelopa- 
ble because  of  poor  property  charactolsUcs, 
remote  locaUon,  or  environmental  prohibi- 
Uon."  OTA  coixdudes  that  of  these  reserves, 
"less  than  1  percent .  .  .  appear  likely  to  be 
subject  to  complete  prohiliiUra  from 
mining." 

Coal  reserves  in  old  leases  with  higher 
mining  costs  would  be  forced  Into  produc- 
Uon  Instead  of  lower  cost  coal  potentially 
available  in  new  leases. 

Reqmnse:  This  point  raises  the  Issue  of 
mine  producUon  capacity.  If  the  Depart- 
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of  eoal  ownenblp  would  be  pcr- 

:  Acain  we  can  turn  to  the  recent 

River  Mle  ■■  a  prime  rrample  of  a 
I  in  irtiidi  rrM*^  lereis  of  indua- 
try  HJiiiiiiHiatfin*  of  ooal  ownefihip  were 
lnniBtiiatml  Owpetltlop  amooc  ooal  pro- 
duean  waa  not  almlfleantly  tnereaaed  by 
the  IHywder  River  Mle  irtileta  added  only  one 
new  IfBiihnMrr  to  the  twenty  leaaebolden 
and  non-PBdetal  ooal  devekmen  In  the 
BaataL  A»key  Baym.  Procram  Manager  of 
the  Matcriala  Pracram  In  OTA  addreaaea 
thto  unnarinn  in  bar  June  M.  1963  teatlmony 
before  the  HOuae  Suboommtttee  on  Mlnea 
and  Mlnti«.  She  poinU  out  that.  ".  .  .  the 
tnft  appean  to  have  wi*'""'**  the  oompetl- 
ttfc  poattkm  of  ezlattiw  leaaeholden  with 
operatlnc  mlnea  with  iiatinrt  to  leaaeea  with 
undeveloped  leaaea  and  bMdera  who  woo 
new  praduetton  traeta  not  aawdated  with 
operatlnc  mlnea." 

Windfall  prafttaonold  leaaea  would  more 
Ukdy  be  tenwi^t^  becauae  of  the  reduced 
avaOatafltty  a<  new  leaaea  Paat  apeculatori 
In  idd  leaaea  would  reap  laner  latna  via 
leaae  tranafer  or  reaaricnment  becauae  In- 
diMtry  would  not  be  able  to  ahop  aa  oompeU- 
ttvdy  in  the  maifcetplaoe  for  new  leaaea  and 


ro- 
it.  Royal- 


_  With  the  current  ovennipply 

attuatlon  thla  would  not  be  the  eaae.  Over- 
loodlnc  the  market  with  new  Fednal  leaaea 
at  depieaaed  prioea  wm  not  correct  the  prob- 
lem of  iirmpp"*--  recetvinc  "windfall  prof- 
Ita"  from  tranateirins  leaaea. 

Federal  monopoly  powera  would  create  a 
itek  that  a  ahortace  of  deairable  Federal 
coal  would  drive  up  ooal  prteea  In  the 
market  aegment  aerved  by  wcatem  ooal  and. 
mdlractly.  the  prteea  of  dectrielty  and  man- 
ufactured fooda  to  American  conaumen. 

Rcapoue:  Itie  aaaertlan  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  leaae  ooal  aa  a  monopollat 
to  baaed  on  a  numbCT  of  falae  aaaumptVma 
Fliat.  It  aaaumea  that  there  to  a  acarctty  of 
ooaL  The  United  Statea'  ooal  reaervea.  are 
eattoaatedat  475  binian  tone,  or  doae  to  one- 
third  of  the  world'a  recoverable  coal  re- 
aervea. At  thto  time  we  have  approximately 
It  wnwt  toiH  of  eoal  under  Federal  leaae. 

SeooDd.  the  monopoUat  argument  dto- 
oounta  the  fact  that  aigniflcant  quantttlea  of 
noB-FBderal  eoal  are  available  from  inlvate 
and  State  aoureea.  Laatly  It  aaaumea  that 
the  aavln—  accrued  tram  receiving  low 
boona  taUh  from  ooal  leaaea  are  paaaed  onto 
the  oonnmier.  Ralph  Nader,  in  a  Ifay  17 
letter  to  Secretary  Watt,  addreaaea  the  con- 
^nwMw  benefit  argument:  "When  the  Oov- 
ennent  leaaea  coal  for  prteea  well  below 
thfltf*  on  the  private  maifcet.  the  revenuea 
otmt.  ahould  have  gone  to  the  Treaaury 
,  not  to  the  oonaumor,  but  to  the  ooal 


_  Federal     leaaing     revenuea 

would  be  loat.  The  ooal  leaaing  program  pro- 
vided $m  mQUoB  In  bonua  revenuea  from 
January  IMl  to  October  IMS  and  $101  mfl- 
Uon  In  royalty  revenuea  In  flaeal  yean  1981 
and  1983.  Theae  revenuea  are  ahared  80/50 
with  the  Statea. 


, The . 

wm  not  affect  royalty 

ceived  by  the  Federal 
tiea  are  received  for  coal 
IcMfe  Interior'a  dalm  that  revenuea  would 
be  loat  If  aalea  are  poatpaoMl  to  not  a  valid 
coBoem.  The  loaa  of  revenue  roatahiert  by 
the  Federal  Treaaury  due  to  kng-run  ahori- 
cominci  In  the  valuatlao.  leaaing.  and  fair 
market  value  determination  prooedurea  to 
far  more  significant  than  the  potential  reve- 
nue loai  reaulthw  from  the  poatponement  of 
the  Fort  Union  Sale.  The  General  Account- 
ing Offtee  haa  itrongly  urged  Interior  to 
poatpcne  upooming  aalea  until  theae  prob- 
lema  are  remedied. 

Dtoplaoement  of  Imported  fueta  currently 
iMOd  for  power  idanta  or  other  heat  proceaa- 
ea  would  be  reduced,  thereby  harming  n»- 
tlooal  economki  strength  by  Increaatng  Im- 
porta. 

RcapoiMe:  Thto  would  only  be  true  If  the 
Bumpers/ Jackaon  amendment  provided  for 
a  long-term  moratorium.  Ooal  mlnea  from 
upooming  leaae  salea  will  not  begin  produc- 
tion untfl  years  from  the  time  of  leaae  Issu- 
ance. Thus  a  short-tetm  halt  in  coal  leasing 
would  not  inercaae  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign fueta.  Additionally  thto  point  faOa  to 
i<i««-i>w»i-  our  rTJfttrg  oversupply  situation. 
BerausT  of  the  current  glut  of  ooal.  utillttee 
in  past  months  have  been  abrogating  coal 
contraeta  with  ooal  companies  In  order  to 
buy  cheaper  coal  on  the  spot  market. 

America'a  abOlty  to  compete  In  foreign 
maiketa  and  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
American  marketa  would  be  reduced  be- 
cauae  of  leaa  competitive  ooal  prleea. 

Rcaponw:  A  ahort-term  hiatus  In  F^^deral 
coal  leasing  aa  propoaed  by  the  Bumpers/ 
Jackaon  amendment  would  have  no  bearing 
on  America's  ability  to  compete  in  foreign 
marketa. 

Bnergency  leasing  to  meet  bypam  needs 
and  to  mfi*"**'"  »»««*«»'f  operations  oould  be 
precluded. 

Response:  The  Bumpers/Jackson  amend- 
ment expnwsly  provldea  for  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  emergoiey  leasing  to  meet 
bypaaa  needs  and  to  maintoin  existing  oper- 


The  potential  for  permanently  bypassing 
48  itimimi  xaoa  of  ooal  In  the  Fort  Union 
region  tncreaaes. 

Response:  Coal  reeerves  that  qualify  as  a 
bypam  situation  as  defined  in  cm  3435  will 
not  be  precluded  from  being  leased  under 
the  Bumpers/ Jackson  amendment. 

tmmmiwo  of  preference  right  leases  for 
which  applications  have  been  pending  10  or 
more  years  oould  be  precluded. 

Resp(»se:  The  prowasing  of  preference 
right  lease  applications  <PRLAs)  remains 
one  of  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  the 
Federal  Ooal  Program.  The  Bureau  of  I^nd 
Management  has  momentarily  suspended 
the  iiiiwfslni  of  PRLAs  while  the  Depart- 
ment attempte  to  addrem  the  complaints 
raised  by  the  Natural  Reaouroea  Def enae 
council,  the  environmental  Defenae  Fund, 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  re- 
garding prooedurea  for  piuc«aslng  the 
PRLAs.  The  groupa  allege  improper  compli- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental 
Ftdley  Act  of  1989.  proceasing  of  PRLAs  In 
an  InoMisistent  manner.  faOure  to  prepare 
wwh  when  neceaaary.  and  preparation  of  In- 
adequate environmental  analyaea. 

Leaae  exchangee  directed  by  Congreas  in 
areas  such  as  the  BistI  WOdemess  Study 
Area  oould  not  be  Issued. 

Bfiwtwf  ITm  Bumpers/Jackaon  amend- 
ment proridee  funding  for  aU  leaae  ex- 
diangea   authorised    by    Congrem    to    be 


Thto  would  tndnde  the  Btatl 

Create  further  rtok  that  iBButfletant 
etal  leaaiiw  wm  aittftelally  laalilfitlng  ooal 
Bippmiv  in  acne  ragtana  or  araaa.  Baoaase 
of  the  dominant  ooal  ownership  poattten  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  reanlt  would 
be  monopoly  pttetaig. 

Responae:  The  history  of  Federal  coal 
Iraaliw  contradleta  Infeerlor^  dalm  that  the 
Federal  Government  to  In  a  poatttan  to  prtee 
ooal  aa  a  monopollat  It  to  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment to  In  a  poaitlon  of  tWnlnant  eoal 
ownership,  however,  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent of  coal  owned  by  nan-Fedenl  aouroea 
accounta  for  a  substantial  amount  of  coaL 

Promote  greater  uae  of  and  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  suppUea. 

Reaponae:  Thto  to  not  a  rdevant  point 
since  the  Bumpers/Jackaon  amendment 
only  proridee  for  a  three  month  poatpone- 
ment of  the  Fort  Union  sale  In  Montana  and 
Wyomhig  which  would  not  interrupt  the 
rate  of  current  coal  production.  Only  111 
leases  are  in  production  out  of  818  edating 
Federal  coal] 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I 
yield  3  mlnutea  to  my  colleague  fran 
WaahlngtOD.  Senator  Jkoaxm. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preeldent.  on 
April  28.  1982,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  engaged  In  the  largeat  ooal 
leaae  sale  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Both  a  General  Accounting 
Office  and  House  investigation  of  this 
coal  lease-sale  conclude  that  leases 
were  sold  at— I  emphaslne  this— signifi- 
cantly less  than  fair  market  value. 
This  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  T(f^"g  Amendments  Act  of 
1976. 

The  Department  plans  to  leaae  an 
additional  16  billion  tons  of  coal  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984  when  we 
have  18  billion  tons  of  coal  under  Fed- 
eral lease  in  an  already  glutted  coal 
maiket.  The  controversies  generated 
by  the  Powder  River  sale  and  the 
fti^riJhg  magnitude  of  the  Depart- 
nient's  future  lease-sale  plans  indicate 
that  it  is  time  to  reassess  our  country's 
demand  for  Federal  coal,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  coal  program  is 
being  implemented,  before  additional 
coal  sales  are  held. 

I  am  cosponsoring  Senator  Bumfbu  ' 
amendment  in  order  to  provide  us 
with  'a  brief  hiatus  in  Federal  coal 
leaae  sales.  During  this  time,  the  De- 
partmoit  should  reassess  the  manage- 
ment  of  our  Federal  coal  reserves,  and 
report  its  conclusions  to  Congress  and 
the  public. 

Specifically,  our  amendment  would 
restrict  funds  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  would  postpone  the 
sale  planned  for  this  July  in  the  Fort 
Union  region  of  western  North  Dakota 
and  eastern  Montana. 

This  amendment  will  not  halt  the 
development  of  coal  resources  in  this 
country.  It  simply  allows  a  reassess- 
ment of  coal  development  objectives 
and  leasing  procedures.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
issuance  of  bypass  and  onergency 
leases  wiU  be  allowed  to  continue.  Coal 


exchanges  authorlaed  bf  Congreas  wHl 
also  be  alowed  to  pgccaed.  F^irtber, 
the  amea^ment  would  not  pMvent  the 
Departmetit  from  eoaUmiliif  land  use 
pifaininy  gnd  cnvlroimiental  analyaes 
on  lands  proposed  for  future  devcdop- 
ment. 

Again  Mid  again.  Interior  officials 
cling  to  the  argument  that  the  ooal 
program  does  not  need  major  changes. 
They  dte  revisloas  made  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1982  sale  as  an  adequate  re^wnse 
to  the  problems  at  haad.  Tet.  OAO 
and  other  experts  firmly  refute  this 
claim.  They  insist  that  biteriw  needs 
time  to  strengthen  the  serious  weak- 
nesses evident  in  their  leasing,  valu- 
ation, umI  fair  market  determlnatlan 
uooeidures. 

^th  18  billion  tons  of  Federal  ooal 
under  leaae.  this  country  can  afford  to 
take  time  out  In  the  shortrun  to  cor- 
rect problems  potentially  devastating 
to  the  longrun  success  of  the  Federal 
coal  program.  Out  of  616  Federal 
leases,  oilly  111  are  producing  ooaL 
OTA  mates  dear  that  only  6  pooent 
of  these  efdsting  Federal  leases  aivear 
imdevekVable  due  to  poor  property 
charactnlstics.  remote  location,  or  en- 
vironmental prohibltlao. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  issue  which 
warrants  and  has  received  Uparttaan 
support  in  the  Congress.  Only  this 
we^  the  Bouse  Approprlatloas  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  voted  across  party 
lines  to  establish  an  indq)aident 
Presldenttally  appointed  commlaskm 
directed  with  examining  and  resolving 
problems  In  the  Federal  ooal  program. 
This  commission  would  be  modeled 
after  the  Linowes  CommisBion  which 
was  set  up  to  Investigate  shmioomings 
in  minerals  royalty  ooUeetlon. 

Interior  must  show  Ooogress  it  Is 
willing  to  reconcUe  the  potential  con- 
flict between  leasing  and  mining  coal 
while  at  tihe  same  time  assuring  a  fair 
return  to  the  American  pe(K>le  and 
adequate  protection  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Congress,  as  always,  reserves  the 
right  to  t»ke  sto^  of  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  a  particular  program.  This  of 
course  eifltends  to  our  Interest  In  the 
Departmsnt's  ooal  program.  We  are 
custodians  of  the  pubUc  lands.  As 
such,  we  are  obliged  to  see  that  the  re- 
sources owned  by  all  the  American 
pe<H>le  are  not  sold  to  private  Interests 
without  regard  to  first,  timely  and  or- 
derly devel<vmient:  second,  environ- 
mental protection;  and  third,  the  re- 
ceipt of  f  Air  market  value. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendmcDt  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Presidait.  to  me.  this  amend- 
mmt  makes  sense,  it  Is  full  of  pru- 
dence, and  I  commend  the  Senator 
ffttm  ArkAnsas.  I  hope  the  amendment 
win  be  adbpted. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  miwt* 

Does  the  oppositicm  wish  to  go  for- 
ward? 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mygeif  8  minutes  or  such  portion  of 
that  as  I  may  uae.  There  are  a  number 
of  polnta  that  must  be  made  concern- 
ing any  proposed  moratorium  on  ooal 
leasing.  Let  me  touch  briefly  on  these 
pc^ts  now  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  further  Information  for  the 
RiooBD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks suppcnting  thosepoints. 

THE  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  major  points  would  be  these. 
The  first  is  that  I  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Arium- 
sas  and  the  OAO  and  state  categorical- 
ly that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
did  receive  fAIr  maAet  value  in  the 
Powder  River  sale.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  professional  career  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Among  documents  I  wish  to  have 
printed  is  one  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
Minerals  Manager  for  Mining.  Miner- 
als Management  Service,  North  Cen- 
tral Region.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Intoior,  Mr.  Douglas  Hileman,  who 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  market  value  of  ooal  lands  in  the 
Powder  River  coal  region  in  1982  dropped  to 
about  50  perorat  of  ita  1980  value  partly  be- 
cauae of  the  recession  and  partly  because 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  enough 
coal  reaovee  would  be  available  with  the 
propoaed  sale  to  let  the  market  operate 
without  an  artificial  shortage.  While  the 
oompetitlon  was  limited,  coal  from  the  Gil- 
lette minea  aold  for  up  to  $10.00  per  ton. 
Just  before  the  sale,  coal  prices  at  the  mine 
dropped  to  about  $iB.50  per  ton.  Since  the 
taxpayer  was  ultimately  paying  for  the  ooal 
through  their  power  bQls.  the  lower  ooal 
ooats  saved  the  public  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  to  my  opinion  that  ooal  prices  have  lev- 
ied off  and  we  wiU  not  see  another  dramat- 
te  rtoe  unlem  ooal  leasing  to  stopped  and  an- 
other artificial  shortage  to  created. 

Seccmd.  there  was  no  leak  of  confi- 
dential Information  prior  to  the  sale. 

Third,  opponmts  of  coal  leasing,  de- 
q>ite  what  they  say  and  despite  what 
this  amendment  amounts  to,  because 
of  actions  in  the  House,  are  not  talk- 
ing ^out  a  moratorium  for  a  short, 
period  of  time  but  one  that  could  last 
for  a  year  or  longer.  I  submit  that  the 
last  one  we  had  lasted  11  years  and  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  such  high  prices 
for  coal  to  American  consumers. 

This  leasing  schedule  was  estab- 
lished in  the  previous  administration 
by  Secretary  Andnis  and  it  called  for 
1.5  to  2  billion  tons  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  prompt  leasing.  Those  offi- 
cials do  not  support  a  moratorium. 

In  the  recent  past,  an  active  coal 
leaidng  program  was  recommended  by 
this  very  same  GAO— who,  incidental- 
ly, do  not  have  coal  experts  or  people 
who  understand  the  coal  leasing  busi- 
ness tw*if«Tig  these  conclusions. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, reonnmended  it;  the  Department 


of  Justice  recommended  it;  and  others 
did  as  welL 

Mr.  Presidait.  It  takes  nearly  a 
decade  to  put  a  mine  into  opoation 
because  of  laws  passed  in  Cimgress. 
We  are  not  talking  about  an  already 
glutted  coal  market,  we  are  talking 
about  a  market  a  decade  frmn  now. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  owns  i^ 
proximately  60  percent  of  the  coal  in 
the  West  and  it  controls  80  percent  of 
it  by  virtue  of  landownership  patterns. 
No  Federal  leasing  means  that  very 
little  new  western  coal  will  be  avail- 
able, and  this  moratorium  wHl  block 
off  nearly  3  billion  tons  of  privatdy 
held  coal  becauae  of  land  patterns  and 
mining  operation. 

Any  moratorium  will  inevitably 
reduce  the  returns  to  the  Treasury 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  prices 
to  the  consumer,  ^proximately  1.1 
percent  of  all  the  Federal  revenues 
that  are  collected  by  the  Governm«it 
from  ooal  comes  from  the  up  front 
money,  the  bid  bonuses.  The  rest  of  it 
comes  from  actually  mining  that  coaL 

These  bonus  bids  are  not  the  sub- 
stantial returns  to  the  Treasury. 
Rather,  the  royalty  payments,  made 
by  those  <^>eratlng  coal  leases,  are  the 
substantial  returns. 

Mr.  President,  one  relationship  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind  here  is  the  need 
to  guarantee  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—that is.  the  American  taxpay- 
er—that he  get  a  fair  return  tot  its  re- 
sources and  that  at  the  same  time,  the 
consumer— that  1b,  that  same  taiqMiy- 
er— is  protected  against  the  creation  of 
artificially  high  prices  due  to  a  failure 
to  continue  a  reasonable  leasing  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  environmoital- 
ly  sound,  having  been  cleared  already, 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  a  member  of  the  party  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  has  adted  that 
this  moratorium  not  take  place.  The 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  Governor 
Olson,  has  written  the  same  kind  of 
letter.  Each  of  those  gentlemen  be- 
lieves that  it  is  shortsighted  and  bad 
in  the  interest  of  their  States  and  bad 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  con- 
sumer to  create  a  moratorium  and  an 
artificial  shortage  at  this  time. 
Exhibit  1 
[Memorandum] 

XSJ&.  Defabtkbit  or  the  Iirkkkmu 

BoBXAU  OF  Lum  Muiagkiibit. 

Cuper.  Wtkl,  Man  5,  IMi. 
To:  Inspector  General.  UJ3.  Department  of 

Interior. 
From:  Acting  Deputy  Minerato  Manager. 
Mining.  Minerato  Management  Service 
North  Central  Region. 
Subject:  Fair  Market  Value  in  Powder  River 
Coal  Sale. 
M<ch»<^i  Martin.  Special  Agent  for  the 
Office  of  the  Inq>ector  General,  asked  me 
to  express  my  opinion  about  the  eocmomics 
of  coal  lands  at  the  time  of  the  April  1983 
coal  sale. 

I  have  worlLcd  for  14  years  as  a  mine  man- 
ager at  mgineer  in  the  ooal  industry  and  18 
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r  «tth  coal  in  the  FedoBl  fov- 

I  bM«  nfutarij  vWtad  the  nliiM 

Rivvr  radon  dnrlnc  the  lait 

.  I  Have  worted  with  ewpomlr  eral- 

■  in  coal  for  acrenl  yean. 

It  ii  Bjr  laiifiMlnml  optaiian  that  the  Fed- 
III  ■!  ■nuiiiiiMint  riHTirrrt  fair  maiket  value 
for  the  eoallaiidi  aold  in  the  AprO  1M3  aale. 
I  in  IMO  raaehed  an  aitlfldal  high 
Uttle  Federal  ooal  with  oom- 
pettttvc  taitenat  had  been  edld  by  jUw  Feder- 
al ■ovcnnMBt  for  about  10  yean.  Many 
people  were  alao  mnnrf>'^  that  the  nle 
would  be  atopped  by  enviranmental  groupe. 
In  1M0.  aevttal  larpe  compantee  were  oom- 
_  for  very  few  bloeke  of  coal  which 
for  Mle  and  wanted  to  buy  ooal  landi 
before  the  shortage  became  more  acute. 
One  eoapany  offldal  atated  that  havinc  a 
ooal  leaae  in  the  OQIette  area  was  like 
havtoc  a  memltenhip  in  a  private  hunting 
dub. 

Tlie  market  value  of  ooal  lands  in  the 
Powder  River  coal  regloa  In  IMS  dropped  to 
about  80  pereent  of  iU  1000  value  partly  be- 
caiae  of  the  i  iif —slrm  and  partly  because 
for  the  tint  time  in  many  years,  enough 
ooal  lueuiiiu  would  be  available  with  the 
mimoecd  sale  to  let  the  market  operate 
without  an  artificial  shortage.  While  the 
competition  wm  Umlted.  ooal  from  the  Gil- 
lette mines  sold  for  up  to  910.00  per  ton. 
Just  before  the  sale,  ooal  prices  at  the  mine 
dropped  to  about  lOJO  per  ton.  Once  the 
taxpayer  was  ultimatdy  paying  for  the  coal 
through  their  power  bills,  the  lower  coal 
oosU  mved  the  public  hundreds  of  mlUlons 
of  dollars. 

It  to  my  opinion  that  coal  prices  have  lev- 
eled off  aiMl  we  will  not  see  anotho'  dramat- 
ic rtae  unlem  ooal  leasing  is  stopped  and  an- 
other artUldal  shortage,  Is  created.  We  re- 
ceived fair  market  value  for  the  coal  lands 
sold  in  AprQ  of  1902  and  would  have  re- 
ceived very  little  more  If  we  had  delayed  the 


The  following  W  major  companies  did  pre- 
Umiimry  work  in  the  Powder  River  region 
prior  to  the  sale  and  wore  interested  in  coal 
reserves  in  the  area:  1.  Sohlo.  2.  Shell.  3. 
Bnon.  4.  ARCO.  5.  Amax.  0.  Mobil.  7.  Sun. 
«.  Oeddental.  0.  Tenneoo.  10.  Beloo.  11. 
Tens  &iergy  (Hampshire),  IX  Cities  Serv- 
kM.  13.  Gulf.  14.  B  Paso.  IS.  Kerr-McGee. 
16.  HRROO.  IT.  Peabody.  18.  Decker.  19. 
Teiaagulf.  and  90.  Kansas  City  Power  & 
Ugfat. 

Only  four  of  theee  major  fompanies  sul>- 
mttted  Uds  during  the  coal  sale  stanply  be- 
no  barvrins  were  avallahle.  The  four 
Mm  theee  t*"'—  were  as  follows: 

1.  Shdl  WM  the  only  Mdder  on  the  Spring 
Draw  tract  at  the  minimum  of  9  cents  per 
ton.  Tliey  have  developed  a  mine  with  69 
mOUan  tons  of  lesuves  adjacent  to  this 
tract  and  would,  have  been  willing  to  pay 
more  than  market  value  to  provide  coal  for 
their  9100  aBiDlon  surface  plant. 

9.  Texas  Inergy  was  the  only  bidder  on 
the  Rocky  Butte  tract  at  9.5  cents  per  ton 
on  the  fiiatsale  snd  8.0  cents  per  ton  on  the 
second  sale.  Thfsy  have  invested  millions  in 
the  awiiiltH''"  of  surface  and  plant  sites  In 
tiiiM  area  and  they  too  would  have  been  wiU- 
tim  to  pay  more  than  market  value  to  ac- 
quire coal  adjacent  to  their  propoeed  syn- 
fuds  plaaiL  Their  project  proposal  ranked 
uuBtm  the  top  8  eontenden  in  1969  to  re- 
ceive Federal  government  assistance  for 
their  project.  Without  ooal  their  proposal 
would  not  have  rated  consideration  for  this 


ton  Rawhkte  tract  adjacent  to  their  Bade 
Butte  "••»«.  The  rtserves  made  a  valuable 
yi^Mtttmt  to  the  mine  iMit  had  very  little 
value  to  another  company. 

4.  Decker  Coal  Company  did  not  bkl  on 
the  North  Decker  tract  adjacent  to  their 
mine  but  did  Md  .004  cenU  per  ton  for  the 
Weet  Decker  tract 

If  M^Mffg  has  started  at  the  t«twtw»imi  of 
998  per  acre  on  the  Spring  Draw.  Rocky 
Butte,  and  Little  Rawhide  tracts,  the  fair 
market  value  as  determined  l»y  (he  market 
alone  would  have  likely  been  mndi  lea  than 
the  amount  we  received  at  the  sale. 

The  Keellne  tract  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive blocks  of  coal  in  the  sale  because  it 
was  in  an  area  where  additional  coal  lands 
could  be  purchased  in  three  directions  and 
It  was  eoually  valuable  to  all  the  companies. 
Two  companies  Ud  on  this  tract  and  the 
high  bid  was  J6  cents  per  ton. 

The  Coal  Creek  (small  bustnem)  tract  re- 
ceived spirited  bkMIng  from  two  companies. 
It  sold  for  .86  cenU  per  ton. 

This  sale  was  highly  pubUdaed.  We  can 
Bssume  anyone  interested  in  buying  coal  In 
the  Powder  River  Basin  was  at  the  sale. 
They  showed  atanoet  no  interest  in  some 
very  attractive  coal  lands  such  as  the  Rocky 
Butte  tract  with  IU  448  million  tons  of  coal 
and  Keellne  with  IU  attractive  location.  The 
wMwpMitoa  with  maintenance  tracU  or  with 
a  vital  interest  in  some  of  the  competitive 
tracU  met  our  minimum  reqtilremenU  be- 
cause they  had  no  choice.  The  two  tracU 
with  tnie  competitive  bidding  sold  for  .98 
and  M  cenU  per  ton.  We  might  have  re- 
ceived more  than  true  marlwt  value  for  the 
large  tracts. 

Our  confidential  information  shows  a  coal 
lease  issued  in  Utah  in  1969  sold  later  in 
that  year  for  960.000  at  about  949  per  acre. 
In  June  of  1976  this  tract  was  sold  as  part  of 
a  larger  tract  for  99.000  per  acre  and  in  1979 
it  was  sold  for  910.780  per  acre.  It  would 
probably  sell  today  for  about  91.800  per 
acre. 

Some  representatire  coal  sales  in  the  Gil- 
lette. Wyoming  area  are  as  follows: 
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The  original  'wfaii'nnm  acceptable  bids  cal- 
culated by  the  Casper  offlce  were  allegedly 
leaked  to  the  public  in  March  of  1989.  I  do 
not  believe  this  compromised  the  sale.  If  the 
f.ffM^P»»tM  calculated  the  total  reeerves  on 
the  tracU  from  this  information,  it  would 
give  them  a  month  more  than  their  oom- 
petlton  to  use  the  government  numben  in 
their  own  discounted  cash  flow  models.  This 
was  really  very  little  advantage  because 
anyone  familiar  with  the  geology  of  the 
area  would  calculate  reeerves  very  similar  to 
the  numlwn  published  by  the  Govnnment. 

DOOOLAS  H.  HlUIIAM. 


Goal  ^^«T»"r  was  the  only 
at  9  eenU  per  ton  on  the  90  milllan 


JtmT.  1969. 
Re  Senator  Bumpers' Ooal : 

ment 
To:  Ifemben  of  the  Henste 
From:  Hilton  Davis,  Vice  President. 

tive  and  Political  Affairs.  UjB.  Chamber 

I  understand  that,  when  the  FT  1969  8ap- 
Iriemental  Approprlatkns  bill  (HJL  9069) 
reaches  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Bumpers, 
and  possibly  others,  intend  to  offer  an 
amefidment  to  prohibit  the  Departaedk  of 
the  Interior  from  continuing  IU  sdiednle  of 
lease  sales  for  ooal  and  ottriiora  oO  and  nat- 
ural gas.  On  behalf  of  the  more  than 
916.000  memben  of  the  U^S.  Chamber  of 
C^ommeroe.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  such  amendment. 

The  Chamber  is  greatly  concerned  that  an 
interruption  in  lease  salsa  will  inhibit  the 
development  of  domestic  energy  resources. 
This  would  result  in  hitfier  energy  prloes  in 
the  long  run.  a  worsening  of  our  balance  of 
payments,  fewer  Jobs  for  Amerieans  and  a 
serious  kMB  of  revenue  to  the  UB.  Treasury. 
Bonuses  and  royalties  from  offshore  oO  and 
gas  production  provide  the  Treasury  with  a 
volume  of  revenue  second  only  to  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  compelling  reasons  to  continue  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing  extend  beyond  a 
need  for  revenue.  Energy  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  by  conservaUre  esti- 
mates, wm  continue  to  grow  by  at  least  one 
percent  anmially  through  the  year  9000.^ 
However,  over  the  past  decade,  oil  produo-X 
tlon  on  the  outer  continental  shdf  actually 
declined.  The  n.S.  share  of  worldwide  off- 
shore production,  which  was  91.7  percent  in 
1970,  dropped  to  only  7.6  percent  in  1960. 
Almost  half  of  our  oil  supples  in  the  year 
3000  will  have  to  come  from  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered resources,  and  an  ofbhore  frontier 
area  leased  today  takes  anywhere  from  four 
to  twelve  yean  to  commence  prodnctkm. 

The  need  to  maintain  federal  ooal  lease 
sales  is  no  lem  urgent  FNm  1971  to  1961. 
the  Interior  Department  leased  virtually  no 
ooaL  In  the  West  60  percent  of  the  coal  to 
controlled  by  the  federal  government— some 
900  billion  tons— of  which  only  a  small  frac- 
tion has  been  leased.  The  Federal  Coal  Man- 
agement Pnxpam  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  schedule  to  ensure  the  long-term 
development  of  environmentally  preferable 
coal  tracU  leased  under  today's  rigid  envi- 
ronmental safeguards  and  to  meet  future 
coal  demand.  Today,  coal  to  used  to  generate 
more  than  80  pereent  of  our  electric  power, 
and  that  figure  to  expected  to  Iw  much 
larger  in  the  future.  More  coal  wQl  be 
needed  for  new  power  plants. 

Despite  today's  temporary  abundance  of 
oU  and  gas.  the  U.a  energy  outlook  basical- 
ly remains  unchanged  from  that  of  the 
early  seventies.  There  to  still  a  likelihood  of 
a  severe  shortage  of  petroleum-baaed  liquid 
transpootatlon  fuels.  Now.  as  then,  an 
affordable  and  certatai  supply  of  energy  to 
an  (wsfintisl  key  to  economic  growth  and  na- 
tional security. 

For  these  reasons.  I  respectfully  urge  you. 
ss  the  Senate  oonslden  the  FT  1969  Supple- 
mental Appropriation,  to  oppoae  Senator 
Bumpers'  amendment  and  any  other  efforU 
to  delay  the  development  of  thto  country's 
energy  resources  on  federal  lands. 

/MM  *,  tut 

DBAS  SniAToa:  The  Western  Regional 
Council,  a  coalition  of  businem  interesU 
active  in  the  eight  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
urges  you  to  oppose  attempU  to  place  a 
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year  1969 


On  May  90.  the 
Committee  ddeted  from  the  bm 
pravlelon    to   ban    further 
through  the  ranatnder  of  the 
1969  except  for 
tract  salea.  It  to  expected  that  the  House 
language  win  be  offered  during 
floor  action  on  the  Suppiemantal  thto 
We  ask  you  lo  vote  against  any 
of  Federal  ooal  leasing. 

Leasing  of  federal  ooal  has  only  recently 
resumed  after  a  ten  year  Uatus.  During 
those  ten  years,  significant  new  Federal 
laws  were  enacted  to  provide  for  a  re^onsi- 
ble  leastaig  process  and  to  protect  against 
specutotlon.  The  laws  provide  a  fair  return 
to  the  gov«ivnent  for  the  pubUdi  reaouroe 
and  require  that  surface  mined  lands  be  re- 
dalmed.  Thear  also  require  timdy  develop- 
ment of  leased  coal  lands.  If  for  some  reason 
a  lease  to  not  developed,  the  lease  wHl  revni 
to  the  Oovertunent  thereby  fully  protecting 
the  Oovemmental  and  public  mterest  Reg- 
ulation developed  during  the  last  Admlnto- 
tratkm  and  the  Reagan  Administration  re- 
flect thoee  laws. 

During  reoent  years,  the  domestic  coal 
market  has  been  affected  by  the  recession 
and  reduced  energy  demands  The  current 
ooal  market  eannot  by  ttadf  .  however,  be  an 
indication  of  what  the  market  wlD  be  tai  the 
future.  The  legal  requlremento  of  the  new 
environmental  laws  enacted  in  the  past 
decade  usually  mean  long  lead  times  be- 
tween lesslng  and  actual  mine  start  up.  A 
<v«««p»tiy  bidding  on  a  lease  today  must  oon- 
sid»  many  variables  and  aarames  large  risks 
in  deddlng  to  proceed  In  planning  that 
there  will  be  a  market  available  for  that 
coal  In  the  next  ten  years. 

That  risk,  of  course  to  fully  assumed  by 
the  bidders.  The  Federal  Government  will 
recdve  the  bonus  bid  tram  the  sale  and  the 
Federal  Government  wOl  receive  the  royalty 
when  the  leeae  to  developed.  It  to  that  royal- 
ty which  will  provide  the  greatest  return  to 
the  Government  over  the  life  of  the  lease, 
not  the  front  end  bonus  Ud. 

Differences  in  the  conclusions  of  reporU 
done  by  the  Bouse  Appropriatians  Commit- 
tee and  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  Powdw  River  sale  demonstiatr  the  dif- 
ficulties In  both  pre-sale  and  post-sale  eval- 
uations. FurHhermore.  the  GAO  Report  sug- 
gesU  changeb  to  fine  tune  the  leasing  pro- 
gram. rmtrtttnfnnnAmtUinm  whldl  dO  not  War- 
rant a  progiiam  shutdown.  We  bdleve  the 
leadng  progsam  to  a  prooem  which  can  and 
will  work  tat  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned parses— the  Federal  government 
the  public  industry,  and  the  nation's  enngy 
security. 

If  the  leasing  procem  to  halted  now.  we 
may  agaih  face  a  long  period  of  uncertainty 
and  another  drawn  out  halt  In  leasing  of 
Federal  coal  reeerves.  Keeping  In  mind  the 
lead  time  nac  emery  today  to  bring  a  lease 
into  productton.  we  do  not  IwUeve  the  public 
interest  to  served  by  an  outright  ban  on 
lease  sales  and  urge  you  to  vote  against  sny 
such  moratorium. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jamb  C.  Wnson. 

Okairman, 
Ooal  ild  iroc  OimMittte& 


Natiomal  Coal  Associatkw. 
Hon.  ICalooui  Wallop. 
VJS.  Senate. 
WMMmetom,  D.C. 

DBAS  is«i.««\iji«-  During  consideration  of 
the  FT-'89  Supplemental  Appropriation. 
HfiMitirr  Bumpen  may  offer  an  amendment 
to  ddete  funding  for  certain  critical  aspecU 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Management  Pro-am. 
The  National  Coal  Association  urges,  in  the 
strangest  passible  terms,  that  you  oppose 
these  amendmenU  which  would  institute  a 
defaeto  moratorium  when  barely  three 
yean  have  passed  since  the  previous  ten- 
year  moratorium  came  to  an  end. 

OpponenU  of  the  coal  leasing  program 
argue  that  time  to  needed  to  correct  the  al- 
leged improprieties  occurring  in  the  Powder 
River  sale.  More  generally,  they  argue  that 
DOI  to  flooding  the  market  with  Federal 
ooal  during  dack  times,  thereby  preduding 
the  government  from  reodving  an  adequate 
return  on  IU  mineral  assets. 

If  Indeed  there  were  irregularities  In  the 
conduct  of  the  Powder  River  sale,  there  are 
far  more  appropriate  means  for  addressing 
the  iMoblem  than  the  cessation  of  the  leas- 
ing program.  Because  of  the  long  lead  time 
necessary  to  bring  a  leased  tract  into  com- 
mercial produotion.  it  to  essential  that  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  proceed.  The  coal  bdng 
leased  today  will  not  aggrevate  today's  slack 
market  but  wOl  assure  unintemipted  8m>- 
pUes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mid-  to  late- 
1990s. 

Lastly,  and  most  importantly,  there  to  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  in  the 
public  don«w<"  concerning  the  role  of  ooal 
leasing.  Thto  to  reflected  in  the  assumption 
that  tlM  Federal  Government  should  be  get- 
ting as  mudi  maoey  as  posdUe  from  the 
coal  lisifri  (aooompltohed  by  artifldally 
<*ntiBtrainirg  aocem  to  new  ooal  reserves)  in- 
stead of  ensuring  ready  access  to  new  coal 
leserves  tai  order  to  foster  the  competition 
and  stable  iwices  for  coal  which  will  form 
the  basto  for  the  widest  posdUe  markeU  for 
coal  given  competing  fuels,  economic 
growth  and  environmental  regulations. 

The  argumenU  for  the  proposed  amrad- 
menU  to  ddete  or  defer  funding  for  the 
Federal  Oial  Managonent  Program  are  in- 
defensible. Furthermore,  it  would  be  short- 
siiAited  snd  ill-advtoed  to  prejudice  the 
entire  leasing  program  because  of  the  d- 
leged  improprieties  occurring  in  thto  sale. 
ConsequenUy.  I  urge  jrou  to  oppose  any 
such  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Ca>lE.Baggb. 

IllTBBRMIOIIAL  UHIOR 

or  Opbathio  Eroiiixers. 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Because  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  a 
coal  Irtaring  moratorium  during  IU  condder- 
atkm  of  the  Supplementd  Appropriation 
Bm  for  1098. 1  want  to  provide  you  with  the 
views  of  the  Internatloiua  Union  of  Operat- 
ing Bngineen  with  regard  to  a  leasing  mora- 
torium. 

We  are  urudterably  opposed  to  a  cod  leas- 
ing nmatorium  of  any  duntioiL  Thto  oppo- 
dtion  to  based  on  the  following. 

First  if  our  nation's  energy  needs  of  the 
1090's  are  to  be  met  we  must  be  leasing  now 
so  that  cod  can  be  available  a  decade  fnmi 
now.  As  you  know,  lead  times  for  getting 
large  cod  mines  into  operati<m  vary  be- 
tween 9  and  19  years. 

Second,  cod  leasing  moratoriums  have  a 
way  of  perpetuating  themsdves.  ss  the  1071 
moratorium  lasted  for  a  decade.  To  legislate 


a  near  term  moratorium  deariy  seU  the 
stage  for  thto  to  happen  agaiiL 

Third,  oontinued  leasing  wm  be  an  impw- 
tant  factor  in  bringing  the  ffcprmsurt  cod 
industry  back  to  a  hedthy  state.  Current 
annud  cod  production  to  about  890  mlDlon 
tons.  Thto  must  Increase  to  neariy  U  taHUon 
Ums  by  1908  to  meet  domestfa;  snd  export 
needs. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  fed 
free  to  ccmtact  me. 
Sincerely. 

J.  C.  Toima. 

Qenenl  Pretident 
Jomi  J.  Baoww. 

Director  of  LegMaUon. 
Jamb  TBtMiAs. 

iUfistaiU  iNreetor 

of  LeoMatUm. 

MAnxaiAM 

On  the  basto  of  currmt  known  informa- 
tion, we  are  (n>posed  to  a  moratorium  on 
f  ederd  cod  leasing  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

It  to  our  currmt  policy  to  stimulate  rapid 
and  adequate  development  of  all  domestic 
sources  of  energy  and  to  free  thto  country 
from  iU  high  rate  of  dependency  on  foreign 
energy  resources.  Another  moratorium 
would  be  counter  productive  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

Of  the  900  bimon  tons  of  cod  reserves  on 
the  federd  lands,  only  18  billion  tons  have 
been  leased  and  of  these  18  bOllon  tons, 
only  9.7  bOUon  tons  are  in  approved  or 
pending  mine  plans. 

If  there  are  problems  Or  questions  con- 
cerning the  cod  bidding  process,  these  can 
be  dedt  with  without  interrupting  the  leas- 
ing program.  If  the  acc^ted  bids  are  consid- 
ered to  be  too  low,  the  rentd/royalty  rate 
could  be  raised  whoi  the  lease  to  renewed.  It 
must  be  kcqpt  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the 
federd  revenue  recdved  from  leasing  does 
not  come  from  the  bids. 

NATIOKAL  CATXLBfXir'S 
ASSOCIATlOil. 

Pdbuc  Lambs  Couircn. 
Natiohal  Wo<h.  GaowBS 

ASSOdATIOH. 

WASHncTOii.  D.C,  June  7, 19tX 
To  Becky  Shoemaker  Here  are  materiato 
that  Diane  mentioned  to  you. 
Dbax  Sbtatok  Edison  Electric  Institute 
)olns  with  American  Mining  CongreB  and 
the  five  endorsing  sssodations  in  a  recent 
letter  dated  June  7.  1989.  asking  for  the 
defeat  of  the  "Bumpen"  amendment  for  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  cod  leasing. 

By  voting  against  the  "Bumxien"  amend- 
ment you  wm  be  supporting  your  electric 
uUllty  consumer. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  McCollam. 

Pretident 

We  wish  to  exprem  our  support  for  the 
continuation  of  funding,  both  in  the  fiscd 
year  1983  supplemaitd  and  in  the  flscd 
year  1984  appnvriations  measures,  for  mln- 
erd  leasing  activities  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

More  specifically,  we  urge  you  to  support 
funding  measures  for  the  leasing  of  Federd 
cod  and  for  lea^ig  oQ  and  gu  on  the  Outer 
Continentd  Shelf,  and  to  oppose  eft orU  to 
mandate  leasing  moratoriums  in  these  vttd 


The  Natl(Hi'8  economy  snd  our  national 
security  rely  heavily  upon  oiergy  resourcm 
from  the  public  domain.  Stabmty  in  the 
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:  an  erttlMl  to  or- 
and 


ttal 


In  Um  IMS  and  19M  appto- 


ofl.  ratatai  Jota  aft 

abroad,  and  Ineraaaw 

Oofcnunent  and 

vlaMlttj  ot  Um  OC8  and 

laqulwa  a 

to  ratorlm  Tifar  to  our  na- 

r  and  tha  pratoetlBC  ounahraa 

in  cnamr  auppUM   We. 

.J  nm  to  aaiipart  tlMoe  oiMn- 

tn  the  IMS  and  1M4  appro- 


VJ.  atmmJber  9f  Conumeree. 
CMMLliBaatm. 

Pmidtnt, 

MmUoMlOoalAMaoetatiam. 
Quaui  J.  DiBoau. 

AmtrtemM  Putroltum  ItutUute. 
JUMKMMm^B.Tmamwuaam. 
PrmUtiU,  Nmtkmcl 
AuoeUihtm  t^Mmmmftetiam. 


WOxuM  J.  Wuanir. 

PntUent. 
MmtUmta  CutOemen't  AaaoeiutUm. 


AmicAB  Mnmra  Coa 
WShMii«<oii.  AC.  Jiau  7.  lUX 
A-MoCuntH, 


We  wWi  to  ezpreai  our 

auppott  for  the  oontlnuatlan  of  fundinc. 
both  In  the  flaeal  rear  IMS  wmplemental 
and  in  the  flaeal  f«ar  1M4  approprlatlopa 
iinneiiiM,  for  mineral  leaataac  aettvitleB  ad- 
iiiliihtiirTiil  tajr  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

More  vedflcaUy,  we  urge  you  to  support 
fundliW  miMiiiia  for  the  leaalng  of  federal 
eoal  and  for  hmabm  oil  and  gaa  on  the  Outer 
Continental  8hdf .  and  to  oppoae  efforts  to 
moratortume  to  theee  vital 


The  nation's  «»«i«iiinmy  and  our  national  ae- 
corttj  rdy  heavily  upon  enerty  reaourees 
tram  the  publte  domain.  StabOtty  in  the 
■apply  of  theae  reaouroea,  and  freedom  from 
■ofvemment  mar'i—'***"'  of  their  avaUabQ- 
tty  to  the  private  sector,  are  critical  to  «-- 
looc^enn  reaouroe  devdopment  and 
r  atff -euffWHncy. 

J  win  enaure  ample  eneny 
and  enhanne  eompetlUon  in  the 
It  wm  bmeflt  conaumers 
thtonsh  lower  end-uae  prices,  reduce  de- 
an foreign  oO.  retain  Joba  at 
.wrta  abroad,  and  increases 
tar  the  fedsral  government  and 
the  eneny  produdncatatea. 

The  fifff— ■**  vtabiltty  of  the  OC8  and 
fsdsral  eoal  lisihn  programa  requlrca  a 
to  iMlialiig  vigor  to  our  na- 
and  to  protoettng  ouraelvea 

you  to  support  theae  essen- 


Sinoerdy. 


J.  Aixoi  Ovorroa,  Jr., 

PrssMmt 
AmtrlOM  Mmiiit  Comort$$. 
Riaun  U  IdooB. 

VJL  chamber  t/Commnte. 
CmlB.] 


iVoMoMl  OMliUsoetaMoii. 
iJ.  DiBosu. 


Amarieam  PttmltuM  hutUute. 
ALBuma  B.  TaowMnaa. 
PrssMcMt  WaMoHol 
AssoetaMoK  oTifiaiiWhetiifera. 
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Re  Federal  Coal 
Hon.  Lawtflo  Chilea. 
O&asMls; 
WaiMngtom,  D.C 

DBS!  8BUT0B  Cdlb:  Rocky  Mountain 
mergy.  a  major  coal  producer,  urges  you  to 
oppoae  attempts  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
federal  coal  leaataig  during  floor  ooosider- 
atlon  of  the  FT  IMS  supplemental  appro- 
priatloos  bOL  On  May  as.  the  Senate  Appro- 
priatloiM  Oonunlttoe  deleted  from  the  bOl  a 
House  provision  to  ban  further  funding  for 
coal  leaae  salea.  It  te  expected  that  the 
Houae  language  wHI  be  offered  during 
Senate  action  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation later  this  week.  We  ask  you  to  vote 
mgaimat.  any  suspcoalon  of  f  odual  ooal  leas- 
ing. 

^nth  the  Federal  government  owning  or 
controlling  a  large  percentage  of  Western 
coal,  some  form  of  an  ongoing  federal  ooal 
leaaiiw  program  to  mandatory.  Leasing  fed- 
eral eoal  has  only  recently  resumed  after  a 
ten  year  hlatua.  During  that  time  the  leas- 
ing program  was  debated  and  litigated  ex- 
tensively, and  a  workable  and  defensible 
program  has  evolved. 

JiHt  as  the  leasing  program  has  gotten 
back  on  track,  the  domestic  coal  market  has 
softened  due  to  the  recession  and  reduced 
energy  '«»""«^  Current  market  condition, 
however,  cannot  be  an  accurate  indicator  of 
future  i«««»""««  As  a  matter  of  sound  public 
policy,  federal  coal  should  be  made  available 
in  a  variety  of  qualities  in  a  number  of  loca- 
tions to  ensure  5rM*f"»«*"  can  purchase  the 
most  economical  ooal  for  their  needs.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  the  Oovemment 
can  property  ration  the  amount  of  leases 
made  available  to  precisely  meet  projected 
itmmmnit  That  sbould  bc  a  function  of  the 
marketplace. 

Duriiw  the  past  10  yean,  the  program 
that  has  emerged  from  Congress  provides 
(1)  for  a  fair  return  to  the  government  for 
use  of  the  public's  resource;  (3)  requires 
timely  development  of  leased  coal  lands;  and 
(3)  requires  that  environmental  concerns  be 
mtemaUsed  in  the  leadng  process.  In  addi- 
tion, otho-  new  laws  require  prompt  and 
complete  reclamation  of  all  disturbed  lands. 
Two  polnU  are  particularly  important 
here.  First,  the  royalty  will  provide  the 
greatest  return  to  the  government  over  the 
life  of  the  lease,  not  the  bonus  bid.  Second- 
ly, under  the  "due  diligence"  requlremenU 
of  the  Federal  Ooal  Leasing  Amendment  of 
1V76.  leases  not  producing  in  commercial 
quantities  wtthhi  ten  yean  will  revert  to  the 
federal  government  with  no  lorn  to  the 
public.  This  surrendered  coal  can  then  be 
leased  again  producing  another  bonus  bid. 
There  are  different  approaches  to  valuing 


eoal  and  they  produce  different  i 
vahie.  The  OAO  optaUen.  in  thatr 
stody.  diff sta  from  that  of  the  fBtaclar  Da- 
partasent.  We  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  OAO  caiwilaMons. 

m  any  event,  the  bonus  Md  diffennoas 
amount  to  only  about  10  esnts  per  ton.  It  la 
Important  to  rsmaasbar  that  royatttaa. 
rather  than  bonua  bids,  wfll  be  the  Oknlfl- 
cant  revenue  produear,  amounting  to  $1  to 
$IM  per  ton  in  the  ease  of  the  Powder 
River  Basin. 

But  royaltlss  eannat  be  colleeted  unleas 
the  coal  is  undsr  leaae.  A  leasing  moratori- 
um might  prevent  the  natloa  tna  i 
ing  thla  royalty  tneome. 

Aeeordlngly.  we  urge  you  to  vote 
any  moratorium  on  federal  eoal  leasing. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 
Sinoerdy. 

■DaaRBA.LftM. 

Letten  also  sent  to  the  f<dlowing  Sena- 
ton: 

Dennis  DeCondni.  Max  8.  Baueos.  Quen- 
ttn  Burdtek.  Russell  B.  Long.  Dale  L.  Bump- 
ers. Gordon  Humphrey.  John  Heim.  WD- 
Ilam  a.  Cohen.  Bob  Padraood.  Arien  Spec- 
ter. Nancy  Fassrhanm.  John  C.  Danforth. 
Uoyd  Bentsen.  John  Meleher.  Oary  Hart. 
Jenningi  Randolph.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Charles  Percy,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 


Amaoobba  MnnBALS  Co.— Comnan  on 
,  Coal  iBMiiM  PaooaAM 


We  are  coocemed  about  the  efforts  to 
halt  funding  for  the  federal  coal  leasing 
program  and  we  would  like  to  talk  about 
bow  such  efforts,  if  implemented.  wOl 
Impact  our  coal  operations  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin  of  Wyoming. 

By  way  of  introduction.  Anamnda  Miner- 
als Company  has  four  coal  projects  in  the 
Western  United  States,  two  large  surfaoe 
mines  in  Wyoming,  one  underground  mine 
In  Utah,  and  one  underground  mine  In  Colo- 
rado—all producing  coal  from  federal  leases. 

Our  IMS  production  in  Wyoming  alone 
was  18  million  tons  with  IT  minion  tons 
from  the  Black  Thunder  Mine  and  one  mil- 
lion tons  from  the  Coal  Creek  Mine.  This 
tonnage  represents  about  IS  percent  of  all 
federal  coal  iwoduced  in  the  United  States 
and  about  SO  percent  of  all  federal  coal  pro- 
duced from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

We  purchased  our  first  Wyoming  federal 
lease  in  1M6.  Since  that  date  we  have  in- 
vested approximately  $S00  million  to  con- 
struct and  operate  both  nilnes.  and  we  cur- 
rently employ  about  MO  people  at  these  op- 
erations. 

We  would  like  the  federal  government  to 
demonstrate  its  good  faith  by  continuing  to 
make  federal  coal  available  now  and  in  the 
future.  A  start  and  stop  leasing  program  will 
not  serve  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
nation. 

The  obligation  is  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  that  coal— the  American  public. 
IBnnugh  federal  coal  must  be  made  available 
to  T»Tyt»tAiw  competitive  pricing  for  the  coal 
and  coal  products  produced  and  sold  by  in- 
dustry. 

For  our  part,  a  moratorium  since  1971  has 
been  long  enough.  We  need  additional  fed- 
eral ooal  at  Black  Thunder  in  order  to  be  an 
active  parUdpant  in  the  marketplace  in  the 
yean  ahead. 

The  moratorium  on  federal  ooal  leasing 
during  the  19T0s  dramatically  illustrates 
that  iTtasing  delays  can  become  semiperma- 
nent Despite  the  fact  the  present  coal  leas- 
ing program  ^w*f*  effective  in  August 
19T0.  land  use  plannlngfor  coal  in  the 
Thunder  Basin  National 
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the  Btaek  Thunder  Mine  la  loeated-wBS  not 
ready  for  additional  ooal  leadng  aetlvttlea 
untfllastyean 

Fran  our  standpoint,  the  ■Mratortam  on 
eoal  leasing  for  the  Black  Tliandi 
lasted  tvdve  greaia.  Now  we  Ibee  the 
bOtty  of  yet  stoother  taideflntte  dday  by  the 
efforts  to  haE  funding  for  the  ooal  leasing 

We  have  degaonstrated  our  good  faith  as  a 
federal  ooal  producer  over  the  yean  with 
large  luieatiiwita  of  time  and  money  Into 
our  Wyonlngtoperatlana.  We  think  we  have 
perf omed  regsonably  weU  and  the  pubUc 
interest  Is  bdhg  served: 

We  are  comnetttlve  in  the  marketplaee. 

Federal  eo^  is  being  devdoped  and  It's 
avaflaUe  for  our  country's  energy  needs 
now  and  In  the  future. 

•Hie  govemlnent  has  and  wOl  continue  to 
reodve  production  royalty  payoients  for  Its 
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We   mine  ooal   in   an   envtranmentally 

1.  By  1964.  iwe  believe  we  wIU  be  ready  to 
add  r«aervea  tb  our  Black  nrander  Mine. 

If  we  are  the  sucoeasful  bidder  for  the 
Thundercloud  tract,  existing  regulations 
would  require  approximatdy  five  to  six 
yean  bef we  all  approvals  and  peimtts  could 
be  obtained  and  actual  mining  oould  com- 
mence. 

If  we  are  not  the  successful  bidder,  we 
must  again  express  interest  in  other  tracts 
as  the  planning  cyde  of  the  Federal  Ooal 
Management  Pro-am  returns  to  the  phase 
calUng  for  expreerions  of  interests— approxi- 
mately every  two  years. 

Any  halt  to  the  program  now  wiU  prevent 
us  from  ef  f edttvely  planning  for  our  future 
coal  needs  and  how  we  can  obtain  addltlcnal 
reeerves.  The  present,  soft  ooal  market  is 
not  of  major  concern  to  us  In  this  regard, 
since  we  mu*  be  planntaig  now  for  the  re- 
sales we  wkh  to  mine  within  the  next 
eight  to  ten  years. 

2.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  a  one  lease,  one 
mine  federal  coal  operator.  Our  investment 
in  the  Black  Thunder  Mine  was  made  with 
some  expectation  that  adjacent  federal  ooal 
would  be  avaiaUe  at  some  future  date. 

Our  expresiion  of  interest  was  considered, 
modified  sUgkUy  by  the  BUf.  and  ddineat- 
ed  as  the  Thunderdoud  tract  It  is  presently 
a  candidate  for  the  19S4  lease  sale,  along 
with  SO  other  coal  tracts  in  Wyoming  and 


Deapite  the  current  aoft  market  for  coal 
from  an  industry-wide  penpoettve.  there  is 
demand  for  npedBc  tracts  of  ooal  that  are 
attractive  for  reasons  of  coal  quality,  mine- 
ability,  and  ifcatiim.  In  our  case,  the  Thun- 
derdoud trad  of  fen  an  opportunity  to  add 
reeerves  to  the  Black  Thunder  Mine  that 
are  attractlva  for  all  theae  reaaons. 

Moreover. ««  are  not  alone  in  our  intoest 
in  the  Thunderdoud  trset  This  tract  has 
been  the  subject  of  two  Kxploratlon  li- 
censee—tme  to  1983  and  one  this  year.  An 
lb(ploration  Uoenae  is  granted  by  the  BUC 
to  allow  privgte  parties  to  explore  wnleasfd 
federal  ooal  deposits  to  obtain  geological 
data.  Kerr-MtoOee  Coal  Corporation  applied 
for  a  license  in  1988  and  our  Company 
Joined  the  pfogram.  This  year  we  applied 
for  a  license  and  have  been  Joined  by  North- 
western Resources  Company  and  Kerr- 
McOee.  Thua.  there  is  competitive  Interest 
In  Thunderdoud.  If  the  tract  is  offered  for 
lease,  we  would  not  expect  to  be  the  sole 
bidder. 

Our  concerns  with  the  efforts  to  halt 
funding  for  ttw  f  ednal  ooal  leasing  program 
are  theae: 


We  are  not  speeulaton  in  federal  ooal 
leasss.  We  have  made  substantial  commit- 
msnts  to  mine  federal  coal  and  we  would 
IObs  assurances  from  our  lessor —the  federal 
iineiiiiimit  tlial  we  wQl  have  continuing 
umwttuuUes  to  Md  f or  additional  ooal  to 
I  our  operations  and  compete  in  the 
!  for  customers. 

At  oar  Black  Thunder  Mine,  we  have  re- 
maining reserves  of  TOO  millkKi  tons  of 
whldi  only  300  miUion  tons  have  not  been 
r^manUiMA  to  ssles  cootrscts.  Sincc  the 
mine  fadlities  are  buflt  on  top  of  about  100 
mllllan  tone,  this  leaves  on^  100  million 
tons  left  to  sen.  A  new.  twenty  year  contract 
of  five  million  taoM  per  year  would  fully 
conmlt  the  Baick  Thunder  reeerves. 

Sinee  the  reserves  at  Black  Thunder  are 
some  of  the  best  quality  ooal  in  the  Powder 
River  BMtai,  we  have  asked  that  additional 
coal,  adjacent  to  and  north  of  Black  Thun- 
der, be  put  up  for  sale  in  1984.  Our  request 
for  additional  ooal  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BUf)  in  re- 
sponse to  a  can  for  expreaskms  of  interest 
by  the  BUf  in  August  1983.  This  is  the  first 
opportunity  we  have  had  to  oftidally  ex- 
press Interest  in  unleased  federal  coal  near 
BOadi  ThuiAler  since  the  leasing  moratori- 
um of  1971— a  time  period  of  12  years. 

tPmn  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  8. 
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Rcvixw  AMD  Outlook 

When  a  "scandal"  story  about  the  govern- 
ment's ooal  leasing  program  broke  in  Wash- 
ington this  wedc  we  suspected  someme 
might  be  softening  up  the  oppodtion  for  a 
f'-ig"-"*""*'  vote.  No  doubt  it  is  mere  ooin- 
rMmrt.  however,  that  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers. 
Democrat  of  Artansas.  plans  to  introduce  a 
measure  today  calling  for  a  "temporary" 
moratorium  cax  federal  coal  leasing.  The  last 
"temporary"  mrawtorium.  passed  in  lOTl, 
lasted  11  yean  and  cost  consumen  dearly 
by  redudng  competition  against  OPEC  oiL 

Sol  Bumpos  is  not  without  allies.  Last 
year  a  similar  amendment  lost  by  one  vote 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Today's  vote  could  go 
either  way. 

As  for  the  "scandal."  it  is  much  ado  about 
not  very  much.  Two  companies— Amax  Ooal 
Co.  and  Aroo  Coal  Co.— were  vying  for  the 
same  tract  of  land.  caUed  Duck  Nest  CreelL, 
in  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin.  The  In- 
terior Department  dedded  to  award  Amax 
the  contract  because  the  company  already 
held  rl^ts  to  the  surrounding  acreage  and. 
in  the  view  of  Interior  conservationists, 
oould  get  more  coal  out  of  the  site  more 
cheaply. 

They  now  are  being  accused  of  not  charg- 
ing Amax  as  much  as  they  could  have  ob- 
tained from  Arco.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
true  but  even  if  it  is.  money  from  the  sale  of 
ooal  leases  is  a  (tatq>  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  13.6%  production  royalties  pdd  to 
the  federal  Treasury— and  like  amounts  to 
state  sod  local  governments.  If  Interior  was 
rl^t  about  higher  Amax  production,  the 
deal  looks  lees  questionable. 

And  of  course,  the  Amax-Arco  8crm>  .con- 
tains no,  Justif icati<m  at  aU  for  the  Bumpera 
exerdse  in  competition  reduction.  Scandal- 
mongering.  we  fear,  has  come  to  be  a  sad 
substitute  for  policy  debate  in  Washingttm. 

Qftom  the  Washington  Times.  June  8, 1083] 
THE  Cold  WmnB  <»  1993 
In  the  name  of  "the  national'  interest" 
Congress  is  about  to  give  some  ooal  produc- 
en  a  diance  to  make  some  truly  stupendous 
profits.  And  eventually  drive  through  the 
roof  the  price  we  an  pay  for  energy. 


The  Democrats  dont  Uke  the  bkk  Jtan 
Watt's  Interior  Department  hM  been  get- 
ting for  the  ooal  It  leases  to  private  devdop- 
ers.  They'd  rather  the  Treasury  demand— 
frultlesdy.  we  might  add— soaae  windfUl 
profits  of  its  own  than  see  Watt  get  any 
credit  for  redudng  our  need  for  foreign 
energy.  That's  irtiy  some  msiiiiasiiiiii  want 
to  stop  federal  auctions  of  ooal  laamna. 

Last  year's  Powder  River  auction  netted 
SO  percent— $18  million— more  than  Interi- 
or's career  dvfl  servants  though^  was  the 
mintmiim  the  government  should  accept  for 
the  10  tracts  leased. 

Coal  lease  prices  are  lower  than  tlmr^re 
been,  but— mudi  as  he  might  like  to— Watt 
cant  take  the  credit  The  world  oQ  tfut 'ac- 
companied by  reduced  consumption,  is  what 
has  driven  energy  coats  down.  And  resump- 
tion of  the  federsl  ooal  leasing  program 
after  a  10-year  pause  has  reduced  ooal  prioea 
by  increasing  the  amount  available  for  com- 
mercial exploitation. 

It's  an  irondad  fact  of  economic  life  that 
a  producer  wont  mine  coal  at  aU  if  he  cant 
recover  his  costs.  One  at  those  costs  is  the 
price  he  paid  for  the  ri^t  to  dig  the  stuff  in 
the  first  idace.  Even  if  Interior  had  been 
able  to  get  the  $80  miUion  more  a  oongres- 
sional  staff  study  wanted,  or  the  $100  mU- 
1km  man  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  would  have  liked,  it  would  aU  have 
come  out  of  consumen'  pockets  eventually— 
with  yean  of  interest  expense  added  on. 

If  Intotor  had  demanded  those  high 
prices,  there  probably  would  have  been  no 
sale.  The  price  of  coal  in  other  iHOdncers' 
hands  would  rise  sonxdina^y.  But  asmmiing 
for  the  sake  of  argument  there  had  been  a 
sale,  the  coal  would  remain  uneconomical  to 
mine  untfl  energy  prices  once  again  soomed 
up.  And  if  prices  stay  low,  the  expensive 
coal  win  stay  in  the  ground. 

It's  bad  enough  Congress  hss  to  wink  with 
staff  and  OAO  reports  second-guessing  the 
career  geologists  and  other  tedinical  ex- 
perts at  Interior.  Monday's  sensationaliaed 
Washington  Post  story  charging  the  dqwrt- 
ment  with  having  manipiilatied  coal  leases 
to  favor  Amax  Corp.  at  ARCO  Carp.'s  ex- 
pense doesnt  advance  the  cause  of  right 
reason  much,  either. 

As  we  understand  it  the  only  pressure  on 
Interior  to  split  the  Duck  Nest  Creek  tract 
came  from  the  Cheyenne  Indian  tribe, 
which  wants  to  resolve  a  dispute  with  Amax. 
A  dispute  Congress  solved  only  halfway  a 
whQe  ago,  leaving  it  to  Interior  to  pick  up 
the  pieces. 

One  of  Interior's  filed  managen  was 
angry  at  some  state  officials,  and  to  spite 
than  originally  recommended  that  the  two 
separate  parcels  of  the  Duck  Nest  Creek 
tract  be  auctioned  as  a  single  unit  The  rec- 
ommendation was  approved  before  Wash- 
lngt<m  learned  of  the  personaUty  conflicts. 
When  they  came  to  li^t  Intoicv's  lavf es- 
sionals  took  a  second  look  and  realized  the 
tract  was  really  two  parcels,  not  one.  Watt 
f  oUowed  their  advice. 

The  Post  weidd  have  had  its  readen  con- 
dude  that  Watt  and  his  deputies  "once 
again"  overrode  the  department's  career 
staff  for  the  boief it  of  private  businessmen. 
But  it's  dear  to  us  that  <R>ce  again.  Watt's 
done  the  right  thing. 

[FKHU  the  Wsshington  Post  May  14. 1983] 
Coal  I^Asmo:  Tbkt  Ruiiid  Odx  Pkooum 

(By  Cedl  D.  Andrus] 
It  is  gratifying  to  see.  in  The  Past's  edito- 
rial about  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt's  mismanaged  federal  coal-leasing  pro- 
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It  «M  tlM  mzflB  ettainlBtntlao.  In  IVIl. 
that  taepoMd  a  BBoratoetaBi  on  federal  coal 
luartif  Tke  Ited  aitalniBtnttaB  continued 
tlie  Bontartan.  then  tried  In  19TS  and  1»T« 
to  backi  a  new  learinc  procram.  Tbat  pro- 
gram WM  oppoeed  toy  the  goveraon  of  all 
the  emieu  etatae  where  federal  coal  la 
ftmnd.  waa  oppoaed  by  weetcm  rancheiB  and 
femata,  v*  waa  ehallMMed  by  envlranmen- 
tal  lawBidta  that  penuaded  the  federal 
courta.  ahottly  after  I  taeeame  Interior  eeere- 
tary  in  ItTV.  to  order  a  halt  to  the  procram. 
Out  of  that  tancied  legal,  political  and  ad- 
minMnttfc  bOnie  we  began  to  put  togeth- 
er a  ptogiam  that  would  work.  Within  two 
yean,  we  ilialgiiril  a  program  and  carried 
out  the  legally  required  enTiraomental  atud- 
iee.  The  federal  court  found  the  program  le- 
gally aound.  the  gowmora.  who  had  partici- 
pated in  developtaw  the  new  eyitem.  aU 
■tnmgly  aupported  it.  and  the  enviraomen- 
tal  eritlea  of  coal  leaataig  could  find  no  cauee 
for  further  litigation.  With  the  program  ap- 
proved, the  Interior  Department  waa  finally 
able  to  begin  the  Job  if  identifying  and  of  • 
for  ale  weclfle  traeU  of  federally 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

I  hope  we  aU  keep  one  thing  in  mind:  flw  primary  criterion 
ahUB  ticimt  nrttTiTlTlT"—  **  ^m-— —  ^^—^ 
eata  ta  a  dtttlenlt  and  ■wiminglT  tawCfieknt 
apiMoadi.  the  end  reeutta  are  more  Ukdy  to 
tariiw  real  beneflta  to  everyone  concerned 
than  are  the  reeulta  of  the  paralydng  con- 
fUeto  broiwht  on  by  the  lintfe-minded  aeal 
of  thoae  who  reeognlae  the  legitimacy  of 
only  their  own  inter  eeta.  Whether  Watt  and 
hia  ooOeaguee  brieve  H  or  not.  we  can  leaae 
and  mine  coal  at  the  ame  ttane  ptotecMng 
people  and  the  environment  and  if  we  try 
to  do  it  any  other  way.  America'a  coal  indua- 
try  wtD  produce  much  more  conflict  than  it 
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Thanka  to  our  program,  the  coal  compa- 
nlea  that  had  for  a  decade  been  unaUe  to 
aeeme  new  federal  leaenree  were  able  to 
plan  on  coaapetlng  in  leaee  aalea  that  began 
in  earty  IMl  and.  on  the  aefaedule  that  we 
eat.  continue.  Not  every  company  could  plan 
on  iiillliw  everything  it  wanted.  And  a  few 
people  In  the  tnduitry  were  unhappy  that 
we  acknowledged  that  randien.  fannen 
and  the  general  puldle  have  leglttmate  in- 
tereata  In  the  way  pubhe  landi  are  managed. 
But  meet  of  the  leederahtp  of  the  coal  tn- 
duitry waa  happy  to  have  the  program 
underway. 

The  ptoblena  now  faced  by  the  industry 
naidt  from  etf orta  by  Jamea  Watt  and  the 
PT-g--  aiknlnlBtratlon  to  rekindle  the  con- 
fllcU  created  by  earHer  Republican  adminla- 
tration— titfita  with  the  govemon,  efforts 
to  Ignore  the  rl^ta  of  ranchers,  hostility 
toward  environmental  standards  and  a  sad 
for  the  pubUc  trust  the  federal 
is  responslhlf  tat  when  trana- 
ferring  public  reeources  to  private  owner- 
ship. 

Our  ceonomy  needs  coal,  and  the  coal  In- 
duftry  needa  aceeas  to  the  billions  of  tons  of 
federally  owned  ttaervee  undCT  the  public 
lands  of  the  Weet  But  as  a  result  of  the 
ReagHi  aAninlatration's  conflicts  and  faO- 
una.  there  la  talk  now  In  Congrem  and  in 
some  state  capitals  of  calling  a  halt  to  fur- 
ther coal  leaae  salea.  at  least  untQ  after  Oon- 
gnaa  can  impooe  some  order  on  the  preeent 
ehaoa.  I  prrt«T^"r  believe  that  repeating 
the  earlier  RepubUean  moratorium  would 
be  a  asrtous  mMake-that  the  excemei  and 
anon  Watt  haa  brought  to  the  program  can 
be  cotieeted  without  bringing  the  whole 
itoahalt. 


U.8.8BUX1; 

OH  AFFBOnUATIOin. 

WmatmgUm,  D.C.  June  9. 1993. 

Dbsb  CoLLisaoa:  In  recent  weeks,  much 
tlisnisrlirr  has  occurred  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior^  Federal  lands 
coal  leaataig  program  andapooslble  morato- 
rium on  such  Irasing  As  can  so  often  lie  the 
case  tai  highly  pultUelaed  and  politlciBed  de- 
bates such  as  thla.  misleading  information 
has  been  circulated  whl^  we  lieUeve  essen- 
tially Ignores  this  nation's  ataaolute  need  to 
continue  a  strong,  agreealve  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram. Tte  the  end  of  continuing  this  ex- 
tremely neceamry  program,  it  Is  Important 
to  understand  the  consequences  a  proposed 
moratorium  will  have  cm  consumets,  jobs, 
the  environment,  and  the  Nation's  economic 
and  strategic  security.  Please  consider  the 
following  major  points: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  controls  M  per- 
cent of  the  coal  in  the  Weet:  60  percent 
through  direct  ownership  and  30  percent 
through  land  ownership  patterns.  Tills  is. 
obviously,  bordering  on  a  monopoly. 

By  leairing  as  a  monopolist,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  drive  up  prices  paid  by  coal 
consumers,  which  will  result  In  increased 
electricity  rates  and  oosU  of  manufactured 

Under  a  moratorium,  fewer  leases  would 
be  available  and  t|ioae  that  are  available 
would  not  have  the  new  DOI  environmental 
safeguards  now  In  place  and  stringent  dell- 
gent  development  requirements  contained 
in  new  leases.  New  leasing  allows  environ- 
mentally preferable  coal  leases  to  compete 
with  older  leases  which  did  not  receive  the 
careful  piM»«tng  now  required  of  coal  leases. 
Consequently,  the  environmental  costs 
would  likely  he  increased. 

Federal  monopoly  powers  would  create  a 
risk  that  a  shortage  of  desirable  Federal 
coal  would  drive  up  coal  prices  in  the 
market  segment  served  by  western  coal  and. 
Indirectly,  the  prices  of  electricity  and  man- 
ufactured goods  to  American  consumers. 

Substantial  future  Federal  leasing  reve- 
nues would  be  lost.  The  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram provided  $133  millicm  in  bonus  reve- 
nues from  January  IMl  to  Octolier  1982 
and  $101  million  royalty  revenues  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  198X  These  revenues  are 
shared  50/M  with  the  States. 

The  House  and  OAO  reports  alleging  a 
failure  to  achieve  fair  market  value  are 
based  on  disputes  between  investigative 
staff  and  professional  field  appraisers  over 
technical  appraisal  methods. 

OAO  auditors  in  our  opini<m  improperly 
substituted  or  ignmed  the  technical  assump- 
tion of  Interior  professional  appraisers 
after  the  sale  has  occurred. 

The  Interior  Department  received  $45.8 
million  in  high  Uds  for  the  tracts  offered  In 
the  April  38  Powder  River  sale.  The  total 
■wtwimimi  acceptable  bids  for  these  tracts 
^^ettimtMit  by  Department  appraisers 
equaled  $55.3  million. 


In  making  tts 
ance  and  rejaetlan  daeMona  wa  tha 

tUa  polDt  haa  not 
tai  either  the  Houae  tanea- 
Ugattve  or  OAO  report. 

I^nd  ownetahip  pattenia  ptadude  devel- 
opment of  private  and  atat»ownad  eoal 
without  ooncurrent  leasing  of  Interaperaed 
Fsderal  traeta. 

Long  lead  ttanea  are  requird  to  devdop 
coal  mlnea.  On  agatai-otf  agatai  leasing  fanes 
unecooomte  and  unaound  dadalona  by  tai- 
duatry  and  government.  Uoeal  governments 
need  time  and  continuity  to  provide  the 
public  infrastructure  to  aooommodate 
growth. 

As  reported  In  an  editorial  tn  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  it  Is  dear  that  a  moratorium 
is  nothing  more  than  an  "ezerdae  in  oompe- 
Utltm  reduction."  It  is  also  dear  that  a  pro- 
poeed  moratorium  Is  more  than  the  tempo- 
rary, three  month  Issue  it  has  been  touted 
to  be.  The  House  Interim-  Appropriations 
subcoounlttee  Just  yesterday  included  a  fur- 
ther coal  leasing  moratorium  of  at  least 
seven  months  (beginning  no  eariler  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983)  during  the  subeooamittee 
markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  Interior  Ap- 
propriation Act  I  should  also  mention  that 
the  last  temporary  moratorium  on  Federal 
coal  leaataig,  passed  in  1971.  lasted  eleven 
years  and  coat  consumers  dearly  by  reducing 
competition  against  OFSC  oiL 

It  appears  possible  this  Issue  wlU  be  boUy 
debated  during  conaideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
and  I  urge  your  support  in  defeating  any 
propoaed  amendment  calling  for  a  moratori- 
um on  Federal  coal  leasing.  If  you  or  your 
staff  desire  any  further  information,  please 
dont  hesitate  to  contact  Frank  Cushlng 
(X47363)  or  Oary  EUsworth  (X47148). 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  A.  McCLuaa. 

UJB.  DsrABTiODrr  or  ths  Imtibiob, 

OmCB  or  TBI  SaCBRABT, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  June  3, 1993. 

A  BCnioBAiniuit  to  All  Mswaaas  or  the 
CoHoaaas  or  tb>  UmriDj^ATxa 

In  the  weeks  ahead  you  will  be  preeented 
with  various  bills  and  amodments  which 
will  require  you  to  vote  in  support  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  another  moratorium  on  the 
leasing  of  Federal  coal  reserves. 

The  Administration  opposes  all  efforts 
aimed  at  establishing  a  leasing  moratorium. 

Any  moratorium  in  fiscal  year  1983  would 
impact  the  Fort  Union  lease  offering  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  wtiich  is  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Regional  Coal  Team  and  the  wishes  of  the 
States  (see  attached  letter  from  Oovemor 
Olson).  Additionally,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  a  short-term  moratorium  would 
not  be  extended  agatai  as  It  was  in  the  past 
decade.  We  have  worked  very  doaely  with 
the  coal  State  Governors  on  coal  leasing 
and  have  had  their  support  for  the  coal 
leasing  program.  As  pointed  out  by  Gover- 
nor Hetschler  (letter  attached),  another 
moratorium  will  adversely  tanpact  every- 
one's interest,  taiduding  the  sale  or  lease  of 
State  and  privately  owned  coal  which  Is 
needed  to  form  logical  mining  units.  A  mor- 
atorium is  the  wrong  signal  to  send  to  the 
American  public  who  must  anticipate,  years 
tai  advance,  environmental  protection,  tai- 
vestment,  transportation,  and  employment 
strateglea. 


ttotbai 
nm  etfotts  to 

I  to  pv#vMa  Joba  and  ( 
r^.jmd  to  p^wtect  the 
Aaassioan  oonapmera.  A  i 
aona  for  owwaltiuti  and  a  i 
planafiwi  of  our  oonduakMia  are  attached 
for  your  review. 
8lnee>ely» 

JimWsxt. 
Seenturt. 
Attafhmrititst 
1.  Ooveinor  Oiaon  letter. 
3.  Oofvamor  Beraehler  letter. 

3.  Sxeeuttvc  gummary. 

4.  Impaeta  ofia  Leaataig  IfonUortum. 


SutB  or  Noant  Daaocs. 

■xaoonvs  Omcs, 
Bisatofcl;  N.  DtlL,  Mmg  M.  IMl. 
Hon.  Jama  O.  Watt. 
Seentan  9f  Oi»  Interior, 
VS.  DefortmetUofOie  Interior. 
TPissMturftMi.  IXC. 

Dbab  Jnc  I  am  pleased  to  aae  that  the 
Fort  Union  goal  leaae  salea  for  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  are  stm  on  adiedule. 
Tou  and  I  both  agree  on  the  need  to  make 
theae  reserve!  avaOahle  for  the  future 
energy  needs  of  this  country. 

Also,  in  my  work  with  the  weatcm  gover- 
nor's group.  I  have  appreciated  the  effort 
you  and  David  Houaton  have  made  to  re- 
spond to  our  concema  regarding  the  pro- 
poaed changea  to  the  regulatlona  on  coal 


Thla  cooperation  and  responstveneas  are 
greatly  appreciated  and  have  enabled  us  to 
deal  quickly  gnd  ezpedtttoody  wltl^  oon- 
oems  that,  thnu^  nwmal  rhannelB.  might 
never  be  reatOaed.  At  the  same  ttane  the  ooal 
team  mechanigm,  as  it  now  funettons.  has 
allowed  me  to  express  my  view  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  throu^  my  rnire- 
aentattve  <m  the  team,  who  In  turn  has  kept 
me  apprised  df  the  Isauea  being  dlacuaaed 
oonoonlng  thi  Fort  Utakn  leasing  prooesa. 
Aa  a  reault.  wt  tai  North  Dakota  have  been 
able  to  make  known  our  commitment  to  as 
well  aa  our  coheems  about  large  acale  coal 
development  tai  our  state. 

Ihrough  theae  diseuailons  we  have  come 
to  understand  the  oonoema  on  the  federal 
leveL  That  Is  why  I  support  your  oonunlt- 
ment  to  proceed  on  schedule  with  the  sale 
of  coal  leases  JndiMling  thoae  tai  the  Fort 
Unkm  Regkm  whldi  dtaeetly  atfeeU  North 
Dakota. 

^m.  I  support  your  stand  on  the  leasing 
of  ooal  reaervek  and  appreciate  your  respon- 
stveneas to  North  Dakota  concema. 

Klndeot  regatda. 
Sincerely. 

ALLsaLOLaow, 

LCktvemor. 
onva  DvaaxMBn, 
Cheifenne.  Wta.  JToy  H.  1993. 
Hon.  Smnr  Tana. 

Chainmm.  Aoase  Approt/riaHona  Subeomr 
.  mittee  on  Mtertor.  WaaMagton,  AC 
Dasa  «>"*»f»»  Taxsk  lam  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  a  gibwing  movement  In  the  TJJS. 
Houae  of  Repnaentatlvea  to  eurtafl  or  place 
a  moratorium  on  federal  ooal  leaataig  in  the 
Weatem  United  Statea.  I  am  eoneemed  that 
if  Congreas  halts  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or's ooal  leaata«  aettvltlea  that  the  ability  of 
Wyoming  to  nleet  a  pomdh  of  this  nation's 
coal-baaed  energy  demands  may  be  Jeopard- 
We  need  to  plan  many  years  In  ad- 
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to  provide  the  public  aervlcea  neoea- 
to  aeeommodate  ooal  devdopment. 
atop  and  start  leasing  does  a  great  dlsstirv- 
lea  to  WyoBBlng  and  the  nation. 

I  eaa  partially  understand  your  frustrsr 
ttai  tai  deaUng  with  Interior  officials  sta^ 
en  the  Potomac.  I  have  many,  if  not 
d  the  same  frustratkina.  However,  at 
the  atate  levd.  the  ooal  leaataig  program 
and  yT^«"r  benefits  the  State  of 
At  least  we  have  a  say  in  what 
ooal  tracts  will  be  available  for  leasing,  and 
we  also  have  a  say  in  tanproving  the  chances 
for  developtaig  state  owned  coaL  The  cur- 
rent attnatlan  Is  a  marked  tanprovement 
over  prevkwa  federal  ooal  leaaing  efforts.  I 
would  hate  to  aee  a  program  that  wmks 
of  alleged  exwasfa  at  the 
leveL 

I  would  atnn^  urge  your  Committee  to 
eonttame  funding  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
;'s  coal  leering  program.  If  your 
identifies  particular  problems 
with  Interior's  pricing  and  fair  market  value 
detenntaiatlan  procedures,  require  Interior 
to  report  bade  to  your  Committee  in  six 
mfwithr  with  an  approach  your  Committee 
feels  is  satlafactory  and  meets  the  spirit  and 
Intmt  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976. 

Curtailing  the  leasing  program  would  not 
force  Interior  to  improve  their  performance 
to  meet  your  concerns.  It  will  only  result  in 
a  stop.and  start  coal  leasing  program  which 
win  not  benefit  anymie.  Further,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  legialatlon  Is  necessary  to  secure 
the  changes  your  Committee  desires. 

On  a  directly  related  note,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment  received  fair  market  value  on  the 
bonus  bids  received  at  the  April  and  Octo- 
ber. 1983  Powder  River  Coal  Sale.  However, 
one  thtaig  is  perfectly  dear,  the  UJ8.  Treas- 
ury received  more  In  bonus  bids  from  the 
Powder  River  sale  than  all  other  previous 
federal  coal  salea  combined.  Additionally, 
bonus  bids  wHl  oominlse  less  than  ten  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenues  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  reodve  from  the  sale  and  de- 
vdopment  of  the  lease.  One  other  point,  the 
rental  rate  and/or  royalty  rate  could  be  ad- 
Jiutod  upward  at  leaae  renewal  ttane  if  it  is 
thought  that  the  recdved  Ixmus  bid  is  low. 
As  mentioned  eariler,  you  could  also  require 
Interior  to  modify  their  coal  price  calcula- 
tlona  to  meet  your  conoems. 

In  dosing,  I  would  hope  that  you  carefully 
conalder  your  dedsion  on  ooal  leasing  fund- 
ing. If  the  Department  is  to  blame,  require 
it  to  improve  its  performance.  The  federal 
ooal  Iraslnr  program  woiks  for  Wyoming 
and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Dont  ahoot  the  horse  because  the  Jockey  is 
causing  a  pnrtilem. 
Tours  sinoerely. 

EDHaascRLBR. 

gxauuTiva  Sumicart:  Moratorittii  on  Coal 

IfASIRG 
rOBMULA  FOa  MONOPOLT 

The  Federal  Government  controls  80  per- 
cent of  the  ooal  in  the  West:  60  percent 
through  direct  ownership  and  20  percent 
throui^  land  ownership  patterns. 

Restrictive  leastaig  polides  for  Federal 
coal  reserves  creates  windfall  profits  for  pri- 
vate coal  owners  and  holders  of  existing 
Federal  leases. 

By  leastaig  as  a  monopolist,  the  Federal 
OovCTiiment  can  drive  up  prices  paid  by  coal 
oonsumers,  which  will  result  tai  incressed 
deetridty  rates  and  coste  of  manufactured 
goods. 
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OP  A  MoaAToanm 


A  moratorium  vrould  have  many  unfortu- 
nate consequences,  including  the  following: 

Fewer  leases  would  be  available  with  the 
new  environmental  safeguards  and  stringent 
diligent  devdopment  requiremente  con- 
tained in  new  leases.  New  leasing  aUowa  en- 
vironmoitally  preferable  ooal  leases  to  com- 
pete with  older  leases  which  did  not  receive 
the  careful  planning  now  required  of  coal 
leases.  Consequently,  the  envirramental 
coste  would  llkdy  be  increased. 

Coal  reaerves  in  old  leases  with  higher 
mining  coste  would  be  forced  into  produe- 
tion  instead  of  lower  cost  coal  potentially 
available  in  new  leases. 

Competition  among  coal  suppliers  would 
be  reduced.  Kxistlng  levels  of  Industry  con- 
centration of  coal  ownersliip  would  lie  per- 
petuated. 

Windfall  profits  on  old  leases  would  mine 
likely  be  gmerated  because  of  the  reduced 
avaitabOlty  of  new  leases.  Past  speculators 
In  old  leases  would  reap  larger  gains  via 
lease  transfer  or  reassignment  because  in- 
dustry would  not  be  able  to  shop  as  competl- 
'  tively  in  the  markeivlaoe  for  new  leases  and 
reserves. 

Federal  monopoly  powers  would  create  a 
risk  that  a  shortage  of  desirable  Federal 
coal  would  drive  up  coal  prices  in  the 
market  segment  served  by  western  ooal  and. 
indirectly,  the  iMloes  of  dectridty  and  man- 
ufactured goods  to  American  consumers. 

Substantial  Federal  leasing  revenues 
would  be  lost  The  coal  leasing  program  pro- 
vided $123  million  tai  bonus  revenues  from 
January  1981  to  October  1983  and  $101  mil- 
lion in  royalty  revenuea  In  FY's  1981  and 
1982.  These  revenues  are  shared  50/50  with 
the  States. 

Displacement  of  imported  fuds  currently 
used  for  power  plante  or  other  heat  process- 
es would  be  reduced,  thereby  harming  nar 
tional  economic  strength  by  increasing  im- 
ports. 

America's  ability  to  compete  in  foreign 
markete  and  with  foreign  manufacturers  In 
American  markete  would  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  less  competitive  ooal  prices. 

Emergency  leakng  to  meet  bypass  needs 
and  to  im«"»j<w  existing  operations  could  be 
preduded. 

The  potential  for  permanently  bypassing 
46  million  tons  of  coal  in  the  Fort  Union 
region  Increases. 

Issuance  of  prefererwe  right  leases  for 
which  applications  have  been  pending  10  or 
more  years  could  be  preduded. 

Lease  exchanges  directed  by  Congress  in 
areas  such  as  the  Bistl  WUdemess  Study 
Area  could  not  be  issued. 

Create  further  risk  that  taisuf f ident  Fed- 
eral leasing  was  artificially  restricting  coal 
supplies  in  some  regions  or  areas.  Because 
of  the  dominant  coal  ownership  podtion  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  result  would 
be  monopoly  pricing.  , 

Promote  greater  use  of  and  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  supplies. 

THX  nnxRioa  i»PARiifKirr  acuaivau  fair 

MARKIT  valor  IH  THE  POWSDl  RTVIR  SALE 

The  House  and  OAO  reports  alleging  a 
failure  to  achieve  fair  market  value  are 
based  on  disputes  over  technical  amiraisal 
methods. 

GAO  auditors  are  tanpnqKriy  substituting 
or  ignoring  the  technical  assumptions  of  In- 
terior professional  appraisers  after  the  sale 
has  occurred. 

The  Interior  Department  received  $85.8 
million  in  high  bids  for  the  tracte  offered  in 
the  April  28  Powder  River  sale.  The  total 
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dimlnBte  Um  gatiM  of  pM*  veeulatton  than 
to  IBM*  MtatantU  iMw  MBoaata  of  Ptdanl 
ooaL  ■tfotta  to  UBtt  furtlwr  IWiwtf  UmIjh 

ipecntettTO  lalH.  TIm  bOBOfWHlH  fNn  •>• 
puded  Pidml  ootf  taMlBC  an  not  tlM  cod 
IndiMtrr.  Indeed,  many  IndMdBiami 


in  an  amrlmnnnptally  aeuMivc 

vlildi  mmimlBeB  tbc  eemoaBle  and 

on  both  the  publle 

■nd  the  Ooternment  while  amiilni  a  fair 

ratnn  to  the  Treaury  f or  iiae  of  the  Nar 

ttaDleoalreaoureea. 

The  ezMhw  IWetal  Coal  Manacement 

inltlatMl  tat  1979.  after  a  10- 


.  nfOBMATIOir  WAS 

tTon 

Tte  Inlaitar  Inrrr'*"''  General  raeently 
ttMt  no  leak  a<  coal  tract  value 
J  prior  to  the  nie.  contrary  to 
I  bdleL  OAO  could  And  no  erl- 
y  leakad  daU  affected 
the  Mddliw  or  final  Mle  reaulta. 

OovmBent  apprataeta  have  testified  that 
tbey  ware  imiltir  no  preamre  tram  their 
OCflee  or  fNm  industry  or 


The  coal  Stataa  have  supported  all  prevl- 
a«M  salsa  Ineludti^  the  Powder  River  sale. 
Wyoaaliw  Is  sopportliw  the  Interior  Depart- 
BMnt  In  IMsnl  eourt  coocemlnt  receipt  of 
fair  market  ndne  tai  the  Powder  River  sale. 

Land  ownvship  patterns  preclude  devel- 
opment of  private  and  State-owned  coal 
wlthaut  concurrent  leaalnc  of  taiterspersed 
Pedetal  tracts. 

Law  lead  times  are  required  to  develop 
coal  aInsB.  On  agatai-off  acaln  leaslnc  forces 
mm«~—«^  and  unsound  decisions  by  tai- 
dusby  and  fovemment.  Local  tovemments 
need  time  and  continuity  to  provide  the 
pnbite     tnfrastmcture     to     accommodate 

BTOWth. 

A  loaalnc  ssoratorlum  would  damage  oon- 
■umeis.  jfttf.  environment,  and  the  Nation's 
econflmlc  and  strategic  security. 

P— asL  OoM.  M  «w«flWMT  Paooatii- 
iMPACia  or  A  I^AsnM  Mobaiobiuii 

Various  Mii«  and  amendments  have  re- 
cently been  taitroduced  tai  the  Congress 
whldi  would  place  a  moratorium  on  the 
leastaig  <rf  Pederal  coal  reserves.  Approval  of 
a  moratortum  could  have  severe  and  long- 
lastli«  tanpaets  on  this  Natlan's  economy, 
euvtauunkent.  and 


J  eoal.  but  they  must  be  made  avall- 
aUe  to  the  American  consumers,  fiiergy  de- 
vekipncnt  Is  critical  to  consumer  taiterests. 
Y^M«««i  defense  Interests,  and  the  advance- 
Bsent  of  taitcraatkmal  affairs.  Coal  develop- 
Bsent  can  assist  tai  the  strengthening  of 
America  through  the  creation  of  Jobs  and 
economic  secnrlty.  fuel  for  Industry,  and  for 
dectrldty  to  heat  and  cool  our  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  sdMOla.  Coal  can  also  oontrlb- 
uto.  throve  exports,  to  our  balanw  of 
trade.  The  Pederal  Oovemment.  with  sound 
BmnagSBsent  of  Its  coal  resources,  can  make 
a   BMlor   contribution    toward    taacreastaig 

The  Interior  Department  has  responslba- 
tty  for  Isaataw  Pederal  coal  lands  and  has 
de»oloped  an  environmentally  sensitive  and 
sound  Irsifrff  program.  The 
Coal  Management  Program  Is  de- 
to  give  the  Nation  a  greater  assur- 
ed beiiw  able  to  meet  Its  national 
ohjsettves.  provide  a  means  to  pro- 
mote a  more  deslraMw  pattern  of  coal  devel- 
wtth  environmental  protection. 
State  and  local  governments 
In  iHrlst"'^  about  where  and 
coal  production  will  take 
cuaapetltlon  In  the  coal 


Coal 


Management 

it  are 


year  moratorium,  and  the  first 
Issued  tai  IMl.  Leastaw  to  scheduled  throng 
a  systeaoatfte  process  which  providss  for  land 
use  and  environmental  planning,  fun  public 
peitldpation.  aiMl  cloae  consultation  with 
local  governments  snd  State  Oovemors. 
Only  after  4  to  •  years  of  planning  are  any 
traeU  offered  for  lease.  All  new 
offered  competitively,  snd  when  taaued  have 
dUlgent  developaaent  provisians  which  pro- 
vide that  the  successful  bidder  must  be  pro- 
ducing eoal  In  commercial  quantities  by  the 
end  of  10  years  or  the  lease  (plus  the  bonus 
bid  and  rental  Income)  to  forfeited  and  the 
lease  to  returned  to  the  Government. 
A  poBMDLA  roa  mnraroLT 

In  terras  of  western  coal  reeouroe  owner- 
ship, the  Pederal  Government  to  close  to  a 
moniopoltot  In  the  West,  over  80  percent  of 
the  coal  to  controlled  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment: 00  percent  through  direct  owner- 
ship and  M  percent  because  of  Interspersed 
lend  ownership  patterns.  Of  the  aoo  billion 
UoM  of  coal  reserves  on  Pederal  lands  only 
18  bUlion  tons  have  been  leased  to  supply 
the  American  consumer.  The  Congressional 
Office  of  Tedmology  Aasessment  estimates 
that  as  much  ss  4  bflllon  tons  of  the  cur- 
rently leased  coal  to  unlikely  or  unable  to  be 
produced  under  current  standards.  Of  the 
18  billion  tons  undo'  lease,  9.7  bUlion  tons 
are  already  committed  to  approved  or  pend- 
ing mine  plans. 

Most  people  sgree  that  the  supply  of  fed- 
erally-leased reserves  to  hokUng  down  west- 
em  coal  prices— and.  of  course,  the  recession 
has  contributed  some  further  downward 
pressure.  Rather  than  a  cause  for  concern, 
however,  theae  developmenU  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  success.  The  purpose  of 
Pederal  coal  leastaig  should  be  to  make 
ample  supplies  of  coal  reserves  available  to 
promote  compeUtkm  tai  the  market  to 
eiMure  that  consumers  can  choose  from 
amoi«  alternative  supply  sources.  Thto  to  a 
strategy  tai  the  national  taiterest.  which  wiU 
make  competitive  coal  prices  available  to 
utilities  and  other  coal  buyers,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation. 

Many  people  make  the  serious  mistake  of 
drawtaig  analogies  between  the  proper  be- 
havior of  private  coal  holders  and  of  the 
Pederal  Government.  Private  coal  owners 
naturally  seek  to  make  the  greatest  inoflt 
from  their  coal— by  developing  It  or  selUng 
It  for  the  hl^iest  price  pomlble  The  Peder- 
al Government  could  behave  In  thto  way 
toa  But  there  to  a  word  for  such  behavior— 
monopoly.  The  Pederal  Govemmoit  could 
taicrease  prices  paid  for  a  tract  by  restricting 
supply  and  driving  prices  up.  but  multiple- 
use  management  for  all  Americans  does  not 
mean  maztanlataig  revenue.  Although  pn- 
iiwiafciy  not  Intending  such  a  result,  many 
current  critics  of  Interior  Department  coal 
iTirtTir  pcdldes  are  comtaig  perilously  dose 
to  advocating  that  the  Govonment  pursue 
a  monopoly  leastaig  and  pricing  strategy. 
SLOW  LiAsna  bswabbs  past  spscolatobs 
It  to  particularly  tronle  that  the  recent 
repent  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's surveys  and  taivestigatians  staff 
comi^lalnB  of  large  speculative  gatais  to  hold- 
ers of  ^w*"**.^  leases  and  preference  right 
applications.  There  to  no  surer  way  to 


of  taidnBtry  who  alrsady  < 
wm  lose  If  farther 
lower  eoal  reihrve  valuss 

Many  critles  of  Pederal  ooal  leastaig  eon- 
tend  that  there  to  alrsady  an  ovenmpply  of 
IMeral  coal  reaervss  avaHaUe  as  a  resoU  of 
past  coal  leastaig  and  suggnsT  that  ezMtaig 
are  easily  sufficient  to  supply  pro- 
jected produetlaa  levtis  wdl  Into  the  logo's. 
Purther  Pederal  leastaw  andsr  thto  fcigie  to. 
therefore,  not  needed  and  will  overload  the 
coal  markeU  and  depress  prices  further. 
Theae  same  critios  also  argue  that  the  Inte- 
rior Dqwrtment  did  not  achieve  fair  market 
value  on  hlglily  valuable  Pederal  leases  cur- 
rently betaig  sokl  under  Its  leastaig  program. 

Theae  llnea  of  critietom  an  deariy  incom- 
patible. U  the  coal  market  to  greatly  over- 
supplied  with  avanaUe  reaerve  tawlnrtlng 
Pederal  leases,  then  the  fair  market  price  of 
new  Pederal  reserves  wm  be  depreawd.  The 
prices  of  new  Pederal  lease  reaerves  wfll  also 
be  low  partly  because  their  acquirer  must 
develop  them  within  10  years— a  very  uncer- 
tain prospect  In  a  saarket  surfeited  with  re- 
serves. In  addltkm.  lease  transfers  and  reas- 
slgnmenU  are  hardly  likely  to  obtain  high 
prices  In  an  oversuppUed  and  depressed 
market  either.  On  the  other  hand.  If  lease 
transfers  and  reasslgnmenta  are  capturing 
high  prlcea.  and  large  speculattve  gatais  are 
betaig  reaped,  as  suggested  by  the  critics, 
there  to  no  better  eridenoe  of  strong 
demand  for  leases  and  the  need  to  pursue 
further  Pederal  leastaig  rapidly  and  aggrea- 
slvely. 

Thto  contradictory  logic  to  comnKwi.  The 
recent  pubUc  discussion  of  the  Interior  coal 
leasing  program  has  been  pervaded  by  argu- 
ments that  there  to  low  demand  for  Pederal 
leases  but  that  leases  are  very  valuable,  ac- 
tively sought,  and  the  source  of  huge  specu- 
laUvei 


GOAL  »«p««f  aaoommn  mobi  LBAsnro 
In  June  1979.  Secretary  Andnis  stated  tai  a 
memorandum  to  President  Carter  that  "I 
gave  my  approval  to  a  new  Pederal  coal  pro- 
gram that  will  make  1.5  to  2.0  bUlloo  tons  of 
coal  available  for  prompt  leasing  and.  In  the 
long  run  will  dear  the  way  for  leastaig  up  to 
MO  bUUon  tons  of  coaL"  While  the  previous 
Administration  was  aUe  to  make  little 
progress  towards  thto  goal  (only  one  leaae 
sale  of  88  million  tons  on  January  18  and  14. 
1981)  the  current  Administration  has  leased 
2.8  billion  tons,  closely  tai  Une  with  the  origi- 
nal Andnis  target 

In  addressing  thto  target,  many  experts 
critidaed  the  Intwlor  Department  for  the 
lade  of  aggreashre  leastaig.  Speaking  of  the 
Interior  leastaig  program,  the  Antftnist  Dlvl- 
skm  of  the  Justice  DepartmenTtai  1900  said 
^ti^  It  "may  substantially  Impair  efficiency 
and  Increase  the  likelihood  of  noncompeti- 
tive conduct  While  theae  problems  are  tai- 
herent  tai  the  leastaig  target  approaeh.  they 
could  be  mitigated  substantially  by  setttaig 
the  targets  at  two  or  three  ttanes  the  levd 
l]|d»iitfi«  by  the  present  procedure."  In  Jsn- 
Ary  1981  the  Antitrust  Division  recom- 
mended that  "at  least  five  bUllon  tons  of 
ooal  wouM  have  to  be  leased  tai  the  upoom- 
taig  Powder  River  sale  to  goard  against  seri- 
ous adverse  efndency  and  oompetlttve  con- 
three  times  the  amount 
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eral  eoal  thai  ean  be  offtoed  in  a  given 
sale.''  The  rsstlt  wotddbe  to  create  "artifl- 

kets  and.  thenby.  ratoe  eoal  prieaa."  Xlmre 
were  atanllar  Oomidalnta  tnm  the  Dvaii- 
ment  of  Biergy. 

In  1900  the  General  Aeeounting  QtOoe. 
after  analyiinB  a  proposed  un  lease  sale. 
inmi'^i"**'*  thw  "our  analyato  ImHratiw  that 
Interior's  lea«ng  target  staooU  be  about 
three  ttanea  greater  than  It  Ib."  A  leaSbig 
moratorium  w^uld  work  diraetly  eontiary  to 
aU  of  thaae  lausiiiiiiinrtarhinB  and  decrBaae 
oompetltlan  lo  the  direct  detriment  of 
American 


to  say  nothing  of  the  question- 
of  the  resnlttng  intttmation. 
;  simply  to  not  very  good  at  estl- 
malliig  iiialliiii  sodi  as  the  rdattve  pnrflt- 
aUttty  9t  altenattve  ooal  mining  sttes.  The 
sooesBS  of  the  American  ecoBomle  system  to 
that  it  leaves  sodi  calrnlatinns  to  the  pri- 
vate flMiket  That  to  the  Intended  purpose 
of  the  Pednal  ooal  program  as  weD— fbst 
sersan  out  and  remove  from  oonaideratian 
(or  Isaalng  an  environmental  problem  aftea, 
yian  offer  eoal  for  leaae  at  the  remaining 
envlrannentally  acceptable  attea  and  let  the 
dedde  vrtildi  of  theee  are  moat  eco- 
itedevelop.  J 

Utadar  thto  coueqit  the  role  of  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  to  to  make  wide  opportunitlea 
aw^laUe.  The  Ctovemment  ahould  not  be 
tiTliMr  to  decide  the  nnal  results-that  to  the 
proper  funetlan  of  the  marlcet  In  response 
toeeoMnlereaUtiea. 


A  faflure  to  lease  new  Pedaral  eoal  to  also 
likdy  to  eoavH  the  devdopaamt  of  Inferior 
VMatal  coal  depodts.  Moat  of  the  extottng 
Pederal  leases  were  tosued  tai  the  UOOs  or 
earner,  bidogtry  has  been  pieUng  and 
ehooalng  fnoi  thto  tanentory  fdr  the  past  11 
yearaas  It  opened  new  mtaiea.  It  rtands  to 
reason  that  the  ooal  leased  long  aco.  but 
atm  not  comgBltted  to  any  anlne  after  aU 
thto  time,  to  of  leaasr  quaUty. 
pseferenee  right  lease  appMcaticr 
on  prospering  permits  that  wars  taaued  for 
land  ontaide  the  prime  known  ooal  areaa. 
Tin»  far,  moae  than  half  of  the  M  prefer- 
rii^  taMo  appUeattona  iMninaml  of 
1979  we<e  rejected  or  wtthdrawn:  only 
28  resulted  In  leaass. 

ttta  also  tha  case  that  the  eoal  leased  long 
ago  was  leased  with  little  oonaldiiratinn  for 
environmental  conaaqnenoaa-tafore  the 
liamaif  of  the  National  ■nvironmental 
POttey  Act  of  1909.  By  eontraat.  the  current 
Pederal  Ooal  Manage 
taliw  numerooa  provialana  Cor 
tai  proteetiaik  taichidhig  applleaHon  of  un- 
auttabUlty  criteria  during  land  uae  planntaig 
and  detailed  atudtoa  of  alte  wadfle  environ- 
mental taioia^  at  propoaed  coal  mining  lo- 
catiOM.  The  coal  mtaM  altaa  that  pam 
through  the  Multiple  envtronmental  acreena 
of  the  current  program  are  Ukdy  to  be 
mudi  more  environmentally  aoeeptable 
than  the  dtc^  of  old  Pederal  ooal  leaaea 
CnrtaOtng  netr  Ifiadng.  however,  will  force 
devdopment  tf  the  (dd  Padanl  leaaea.  New 
leadng  not  ooiy  makea  good 
It  alao  makes  good  envlranmental  i 

Soaae  advodatcs  of  a 
seem  to  want  a  central . 
by  which  the  Government 
poadble  ooal  site  tai  eadi 
and  nan-PBd*al).  preparea 
sea  of  the  onrironmental 
characterlatlet  of  eadi  alte, 
coal  mtaiing  to  the  beat  of 
While  thto  aounda  very  goof 
would  require  vast  budgetary 


1  for  promoting  competittve 
to  to  ensure  that  utflitim  seeing 
new  ooal  contracts  ean  shop  smong  a  multi- 
pUdty  of  potential  suppliers.  A  utility 
dMold  be  able  to  find  a  number  of  ooal  sup- 
pUeis  to  m«et  its  needs,  even  irtien  the  utili- 
ty may  require  a  apedal  location  and  have 
(Uily  9eeidlaed  coal  requirements.  All  thto 
lequlies  that  substantial  amounts  of  Pedo'- 
al  ooal  be  under  lease.  Reality  here  suggests 
that  If  you  have  contractors  demanding  a 
certain  —Mmwt  of  coal,  ai^  substantially 
more  than  that  amoimt  (to  leased,  the 
market  then  has  competltlaii  whidi  leads  to 

Innovattve  mining  tedmlqiite  and  cost  re- 

-  > 


One  crude  but  useful  measure  of  coal  de- 
vdopasent  opportunity  to  the  levd  of  Peder- 
al eoal  reaervca  that  are  already  leaaed  and 
are  thus  available  for  new  contracting,  but 
are  not  committed  to  any  extoUng  spproved 
or  p— «*M»«g  mine  plan.  Thto  r^sesents  the 
stock  of  Pederal  coal  reserves  stm  avaOahle 
to  new  market  entrants  to  torn  new  mines, 
as  wdl  as  to  existing  mines  to  expand  thdr 
"  It  to  thus  a  measure  of  market 
Since  1078,  despite  the 
J  of  more  than  2  bUlion  tons  of  Peder- 
al eoal  that  has  occurred,  the  total  amount 
of  already  icaaril.  tmt  atOl  uncommitted. 
Pederal  coal  leoerves  has  dedtaied  from  7.8 
to  7.7  bUlion  tons,  As  shown  tai  the  taUe 
bdorw.  In  some  tatdnrtdnal  regions  the  dedtaie 
tn  uneommltted  marlcet  leeei-ves  has  been 
mndi  sharper.  In  s^ort  markets  In  some  re- 
gions an  t^ffnint  leas,  not  more,  open  to 
new  entry.  In  the  Green  Rhrer-Hsms  Pork 
regkm.  however,  new  leastais  has  expanded 
the  avaUaUe  leaerves  to  f<»m  new  mines 
^»wi  made  the  regional  market  more  com- 
petitive. 
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I  OP  A  MOBAToanm 
A  fuU  leastaig  moratorium  would  not  only 
bar  leasing  for  new  mine  production  but 


would  also  prohibit  emergency  leasing  to 
avoid  bypam  of  ooal  or  to  maintain  an  exist- 
ing mining  operation.  Tssnsncr  of  prefer- 
ence right  leases  would  also  be  preduded. 
The  tosusmf  of  a  preference  riglit  lease  to  a 
matter  of  legal  riiiit  for  those  who  can 
show  a  sutfidently  valuable  deposit  under 
applfcattons  made  10  or  more  years  ago.  m 
1979  the  Interior  Department  adopted  a 
policy  requiring  cnmplrtinn  of  the  process- 
taig  of  theee  appUcationa  by  1984. 

A  motatortnm  would  alao  bar  ooal  ex- 
dianges  required  by  other  legtolatlon.  Por 
T**  the  Interior  Department  to  uoder 
explicit  Congresdonal  direcUon  to  complete 
exdianges  for,coal  leases  in  the  BIsti  WH- 
demem  Study  Area  of  New  Mexico  and  to 
provide  leases  In  rxdiangr  for  coal  rights  tn 
sUuvisl  vaUeys  a^iere  mining  to  prohibited 
by  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reda- 
matlon  Act  of  1977. 

If  Pederal  coal  to  bypaaaed  due  to  a  leaaing 
moratorium,  there  could  be  a  pfTmanwit 
failure  to  recover  Pederal  coal  near  exiating 
mlnea.  Becauae  of  Interspersed  lend  owner- 
ship patterns,  scattered  Pederal  coal  tracts 
may  be  bypassed  by  rvisting  mining  oper- 
ations. In  1978.  the  Lesson  Mtaie  tai  Divide 
County.  North  Dakota,  hypaaaert  80  acrea  of 
Pedoal  land  with  587.000  toiH  of  coal  be- 
cause of  the  Pederal  Government's  faUure 
to  lease.  In  thto  Instance,  not  only  did  Amer- 
ican consumers  permanently  lose  the  coal, 
but  the  Treasury  siso  lost  $700,000  tai  fore- 
gme  royalties. 

In  the  Port  Union  lease  offering  propoaed 
Par  Ptacal  Tear  1983  there  are  several  tracts 
contalntng  In  exoem  of  46  million  tons  of  re- 
coverable reserves  whidi  could  begin  betaig 
bypassed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Addltianally,  because  of  the  taitetspeised 
land  ownership  patterns,  much  of  the  ooal 
in  the  Port  Union  region  to  privately  owned. 
Private  ownership  of  mining  untts  ranges 
fltNn  40  to  nearly  90  percent  The  private 
coal  often  cannot  be  devdoped  without  Ped- 
eral leasing  because  It  to  nearly  tanpoaslWf 
to  establish  a  logical  mining  unit  without 
obtaining  private.  State,  and  Pederal  coal 


—■g^*-  VALUB  IH  THE  1 

Recent  reporU  of  the  surveys  snd  taivesti- 
gatians staff  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  sssrrtfrt  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment did  not  receive  fair  market  value 
for  Pederal  coal  leases  sold  in  the  Powdo- 
River  Bastai  tai  a  sale  on  AprU  28. 1982.  How- 
ever, the  record  shows  that  tai  total,  the  In- 
terior Department  received  substantially 
m<»e  than  its  professional  Add  appralsen 
estimated  the  tracts  wne  wwth.  The  con- 
trary repOTts  are  the  result  ot  modifying  or 
tgnnrtng  the  tl*T'^"''^'  sssumpttais  snd  eco- 
nomic methods  of  the  prof esskmal  Add  ap- 
l»ais«s  of  tiie  Interior  Department 

In  fact  the  Apprapriations  Ommittee  In- 
vestigative staff  reported  that  the  original 
mtniwiiim  acceptable  bids  (MABs)  calailatert 
by  Intolor  appralsas  were  a  "fully  support- 
able and  ^nt-mumt»a  estimate  of  fair 
marlcet  value."  The  sum  of  the  MABs  for 
leaaes  offered  In  the  AprU  28  Powder  River 
sale  and  then  sold  was  $55J  minion.  The 
high  company  bids  aocmted  by  the  Interior 
Dmartment  equdled  $M  J  mUllan.  exceed- 
ing the  MAB  ffftl-"?**-  of  Department  ap- 
praisers by  19  percent  Ttieae  calculations 
taidude  a  correction  tai  the  MAB  for  the 
spring  Draw  tract  reported  by  the  Depart- 
mmt  Add  sppralsers  ss  of  May  4. 1982.  Thto 
oorrectian  was  (llsriissrrl  extenstvdy  In  the 
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ApprapftattMM  SaboanmlttM 

:  of  Avffl  IT.  Itn.  AlttMNich  no  BMotlon 
at  ttak  fltweMBn  li  laade  In  the  Hoiiw 
Apgnpftattmi  OonuBlttae  tawrtfrire 
rqmt.  tte  OAO  raport  acknowled|«  and 
aeeaptatt. 

TIM  OAO  nporti  a  MibMqant  oomctton 
■■d*  tav  iBtariar  fMd  ptolmikmaJm  on  Um 
Onw  tnet  Thli  eometton  «m  dto- 
•ftar  Um 
I  and  after  Md  I 

^  DMiw  OAO's  final  flf- 

,  ttM  total  high  Udi  aeovted  by  tbe  In- 
tflrior  DapartBant  equalled  M  percent  of 
the  flnl  appralied  valoea  devdoped  by  In- 
terlard fMd  lanffriwiali  Attaelied  hereto 
to  a  table  on  Pofvder  River  Sale  ReeulU 
irtikh  dearly  ahova  the  preiale  eellmatea 
of  vataw  ((reqawtly  referred  to  aa  mtnlmiim 
aemrtaWt  bidaor  MABa).  btry  Level  Bidi. 

sod  DtflB  TOO0IW^L 

The  OAO  atatoBMnt  that  the  Interior  De- 
dld  not  receive  fair  market  vahw 
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in  the  Ftowdar  River  Mle  ii  baaed  on  OAO's 
^  of  Interior  appraiaal  modela. 
tor  this  ruaiwrlflraHnn  involve 
;  prof eariooali  aa  to 
appropriate  method  to  eatimate 
tnct  value.  Vot  erample.  OAO  aaetta  that 
no  adjnatment  ahould  be  made  for  the  pro- 
t  of  a  eoal  "»«w«"g  operation  in 
eoBBparabmty  analyria.  Interior 
fWd  appralaera  aaert  that,  while  auch  ad- 
Juatmeota  require  taofcarinnal  Judgment, 
they  are  a  neeeanry  element  of  a  valid  ap- 


4 


It  to  OAO's  rcapooalbnity  to  raiae  any 
^mrttwtiimi  jmum  It  flndi  aa  to  appropriate 
vaya  of  tit1irp**"t  fair  market  value.  How- 
It  to  altogether  a  different  matter  to 
In  after4he-faet  and  aecond-gneaa  the 
Interlar  lanfeailmal  appratoera  for  their 
calculatlnna  In  a  peat  Mle.  Different  ap- 
I  wfll  alwaya  obtain  aomewhat  dlffer- 
BMema  were  greatly 
I  In  the  Powder  River  nle  by  the 
i<tf  private  coal  Intt^  region 
and  the  atiannrr  of  federal  leaat^.  during 
the  U  ptwvloua  yean.  v^ 

In  fact.  Interior  appraiaeta  were  able  to 
And  only  one  ""t*******  tract  Thto  tract, 
which  aold  forKS  mOllan  in  IMO.  nbae- 
quently  aold  for  $3S  million  in  19g3  (after 
the  Powder  River  sale).  Although  OAO 
knew  of  thto  decline  In  the  value  of  the  com- 
parable tract.  It  did  not  factor  it  into  the 
OAO  revtoed  calnilatfcwa  of  fair  market 
value. 

.  ntoniATioir"  was 
inuanToaALi 
The  recent  report  of  the  Department's  In- 
Oenena  eonchidea  that,  contrary  to 
bdtof.  btattor  tract  value  date  was 
not  leaked  to  Induatry  prior  to  the  Powder 
Rhrer  sale.  Neither  the  Oeneral  Aceomttlng 
OtOee  nor  the  m^Mctor  Oeneral  weiy  able 
to  find  any  evMinee  that  leaked  date  affect- 
ed the  bMdtaw  or  the  final  reaults  of  the 
River  sale.  The  Inspector  Oeneral's 
to  both  Woweft  and 
Admittedly,  the  Interi- 
have  erred  In  not 
^«»^i.fciy  Its  own  formal  inveeUgatkn  earn- 
er. We  are  eormtly  reenmlnlng  our  proce- 
I  to  provide  tl^iter  controto  agalnat  the 
r  of  leaka  and  aotomatle  referral  of 
I  of  the  posaibaity  of  a  leak  to 
tlwlB«eetaraeneraL 

The  IMerlar  Deportment  alao  could  have 
provided  bettar  documsntatkn  for  tte  adop- 
ttOB  «f  any  entry  levd  Uddlng  system  prior 
to  the  Fofwdar  River  sale,  under  the  proee- 
tforaa  adoptad.  the  entry  levd  Md  waa  in- 
tenrtwl  to  avoid  aetttng  a  mtwimii™  tM  level 


at  such  a  high  level  that  the  Infeertcr  De- 
partment could  never  dtaeover  the  extent  of 
market  demand  for  leaaea.  The  entry  level 
bid  was  not  Intended  to  repreaent  fair 
market  value  and  the  hl^  Ud  for  the 
Rocky  Butte  tract  was  rejected  at  the  Aprfl 
as.  IMS.  sale  even  though  it  exceeded  the 
entry  level  requirement. 

A  substantially  higher  number  of  ftnns 
ezpreased  interest  in  Ira  sing  than  actually 
tatd  in  the  Powder  River  sale  which  reaulted 
in  lees  bidding  competition  than  expected 
Consequently,  the  Department  could  not 
uae  the  sale  reeulte  for  comparability  analy- 
sto  to  the  degree  expected.  The  fallback 
benchmark  for  bid  acceptance  then  became 
the  MABs  prepared  by  Department  field  ap- 
pratoera. Both  the  Appropriations  Ooomlt- 
tee  investigative  report  and  the  OAO  report 
failed  to  acknowledge  that  the  lIABs  of  the 
field  appratoera  provided  the  ultimate  basto 
for  Interior  bid  acceptance— rejeetkm  ded- 
skma.  Thto  was  clarified  for  the  Houee  and 
Senate  Committeea  and  documentary  evi- 
dence was  provhied  to  the  Committees.  A 
copy  of  the  May  4. 19ga.  postsale  evaluation 
report  prepared  by  the  field  profeeslonal 
staff  was  provided  as  oonflimatlon  of  thto 
important  fact.  Recommendatlona  for  bid 
acceptance  were  made  by  professional  ap- 
matoers  on  the  basto  that.  ".  .  .  thooe  bids 
meet  or  exceed  our  pre  sale  eetimate  of 
value  and  post-sale  analyato  has  not  altered 
any  of  thoae  valuea."  Udng  a  more  rigorous 
appUcatton  of  the  post-sale  criteria  for  eval- 
ua^ig  the  bida.  the  Iflnerata  Management 
Service  headquarters  sustained  the  field  ap- 
ptataers  recommendation  for  acceptance  of 
ten  bids  and  rejection  of  one.  even  though 
the  rejected  bid  exceeded  the  entry  level  bid 
requirement. 

In  summary,  the  Interior  Department 
could  have  improved  the  conduct  of  the 
Powder  River  sale  in  several  respeete  but 
the  Department  did  receive  fair  market 
value  as  wtlmated  by  professional  field  ap- 
pralsen  and  pursuant  to  eataMtohed  proce- 
durea.  We  will  continue  to  review  and  im- 
prove the  technical  appraisal  procedures 
and  make  adjustmente  as  we  gain  experi- 
ence from  additional  leasing. 

no  mroKTAiics  or  oomuiuBD  lbasiwo 

It  to  unfortunate  that,  becauae  of  the  con- 
troversy generated  by  the  Powder  River 
sale,  the  Congreas  to  now  oonsidning  a  mor- 
atorium on  Pederal  coal  leasing  for  1083  and 
beyond.  A  moratorium  would  have  many  un- 
fortunate conaequenoea.  including  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Pewer  leasee  with  the  new  environmental 
safeguards  and  stringent  diligent  develop- 
ment requlremente  new  leases  contetn 
would  be  available.  New  leasing  allows  mvi- 
ronmentally  preferable  coal  leaaea  to  com- 
pete with  older  leases  which  did  not  receive 
the  careful  pt^wntwf  now  required  of  coal 
leases.  Consequently,  the  ooste  associated 
with  environmental  damage  would  likely  be 
inereaaed  by  a  moratorium. 

Coal  reaerves  in  old  leaaea  with  higher 
mining  coate  would  be  forced  into  produc- 
tion instead  of  lower  cost  coal  potentially 
available  in  new  leases. 

Competttkn  among  coal  suppUers  would 
be  reduced.  Existing  leveto  of  industry  con- 
centration of  coal  ownership  would  be  per- 
petuated. 

Windfall  proflte  on  old  leases  would  more 
likely  be  tmtmA^  becauae  of  the  reduced 
avaUaMllty  of  new  leases.  Past  speculators 
in  old  leaaea  would  reap  larger  galna  via 
leaae  reasaignmente  becauae  industry  would 
not  be  able  to  shop  as  competitively  in  the 
maritetidaoe  for  new  leases  and  reaervea. 


Pederal  monopoly  powon  would 
that  a  shortage  of 
ooal  would  drive  up  coal 
market  segment  served  by ' 
indirectly,  the  prices  of  iHatUhilty  and  i 
ufaetured  goods  to  American  4 

Substantial  Pederal 
would  be  loot  The  ooal  laadng  program  pro- 
vided $m  mOllan  In  bonus  revenuaa  from 
January  19gl  to  October  IMS  and  $101  mil- 
lion  in  royalty  revenuea  In  Ty»  ISSl  and 
IMS.  Theae  revenuea  are  shared  M/M  with 
theStatca. 

Displacement  of  tanpoited  fneto  currently 
used  f w  power  plante  or  other  heat  process 
es  would  be  reduced,  thereby  harming  na- 
tional econamlc  strength  by  increasing  tan- 
ports. 

America's  ability  to  compete  tai  foreign 
markets,  and  with  foreign  manufOcturera  In 
American  marketa.  would  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  lea  competitive  ooal  prices. 

Coal  leaaed  under  the  Pederal  Ooal  Man- 
agement Program  to  doaely  seiutinind  for 
environmental  suitability  and  each  tract 
may  be  evaluated  fn  there,  and  frequently 
four.  Bnviranmental  Impaet  Statemente 
Additionally,  we  have  very  stringent  reela- 
motion  standards  which  ensure  that  tracte 
can  be  restored  after  mining.  There  to  wide 
public  partldpattan.  taidudtaig  Statea  and 
local  governments,  tai  leastaig  decisions  Past 
leasing  actions  (Including  the  Powder  River 
leaae  sale)  have  been  taken  with  the  agree- 
ment of  affected  Statea.  The  State  of  Wyo- 
ming has  Joined  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  defend  the  reaulte  of  the  Powder 
River  sale— taicludlng  fair  market  value— in 
Voctenu  ooitfw* 

The  Pederal  Coal  Management  Program 
should  provide  a  stable  continuing  supply  of 
coal  to  the  market  After  a  10-year  morato- 
rium during  the  1970s  on  Pederal  ooal : 
ing.  the  coal  markete  need  the 
that  a  «wp**""*"g  supply  vrlll  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  fuU  Pederal  planning  for  lease  sale 
requirtes  4  to  6  years:  decisions  to  make  ooal 
available  cannot  be  Implemented  on  short 
notice. 

The  current  leastaig  of  Pederal  ooal  to  to 
supply  market  <>ff"^»M««  In  the  1900s.  Short- 
term  market  conditions  at  the  preaent  ttane 
provide  little  If  any  evidence  of  the  demand 
for  ooal  tai  the  1900s.  Par  all  theee  reaaons. 
it  to  urgent  that  the  Congreas  not  adopt  a 
new  m(»atorium  on  Pederal  coal  leastaig.  It 
would  be  '*■— ■g*^^  to  ooosumen.  Jobs,  envi- 
ronment and  thto  Nation's  economic  and 
strategic  aecuri^. 
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Mr.  WAUXIP.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BUROtCX.  Mr.  Preriilent.  I 
yldd  mygelf  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  PffgkJHitr.  after  conaklerabte 
thouitot  and  Study,  I  will  eaat  my  vote 
today  againgt  any  propoaal  to  impoae  a 
mcM«tortum  on  Fednal  ooal  leaaing 
durfns  the  nmainder  of  thia  fiscal 
year.  My  coUeagueo  ahould  be  aware 
that  my  Stato  of  North  Dakota  Is  one 
of  two  States  which  would  be  moat  di- 
rectly affected  by  guch  a  ptopogaL  The 
(»ly  major  FMnal  coal-lease  gale  re- 
maining In  fiscal  year  IMS  Is  the  Port 
Unkm  regtoaal  ooal-leaae  sale;  the 
Fnt  Uhkm  rOgkm  straddles  the  North 
Dakota-Montana  bordn-  and  Includes 
tracts  In  both  States.  De^lte  some  of 
the  recent  retorts  about  the  aiimlnls- 
tration  of  this  profram.  It  la  still 
hiihiy  beneficial  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
onment.  the  ooal  Statea.  the  industry, 
and  the  public  and  should  not  be 
halted  so  precipitously.  As  Oovonor 
Ed  Herschler  of  Wyominc  so  succinct- 
ly put  In  a  rodent  letter. 

Dont  shoot  tiie  horse  because  the  JoAey 
to  caustaig  a  problem.  . 

I  have  previously  atated  that  I  hU 
planned  to  aupport  a  partial  moratori- 
um, but  the  afesuranoes  given  by  Secre- 
tary Watt  h^ve  made  a  moratorium 
unneoeosary.  One  of  my  cooceras  was 
the  in^i^wi**"  of  bypass  and  emergency 
leaaing.  Other  caoceam  involved  devel- 
opment In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Rooaeveli  National  Park,  the  pos- 
■nde  destruction  of  historic  sites  In 
North  Dakota,  and  the  environmental 
hnpT*^""""  for  wetlands  near  the 
Garrison  Dan. 

Yesterday  t  received  a  letter  from 
Interior  Secretary  Watt  containing 
conceggiona  orhich  have  allayed  my 
fears  and  ooooems  over  this  legialar 
tion.  Quoting  fran  the  letter.  Secre- 
tary Watt  sajlK 

First  whUe  I!  have  not  yet  sdaeted  irtildi 
traeta  will  aetOaUy  be  offered  fOr  lease,  I 
have  ddeted  tevoal  traete  from  further 
conslderatlan  A  thto  time.  The  tmete  delet- 
ed taidude  the  Korth  Wibaux  Dsoch.  2Senlth. 
OarrlHn.  and  Sakakawea.  Addltlaoally,  I 
have  ddeted  two  sections  of  the  Dunn 
Center  tract 

The  National  Park  Servfoe  expreased  oon- 
eem  that  air  rr*— «"^  from  the  Zenith. 
North  Wibaux  Beach,  and  South  Wibaux 
Beadi  traeta.  should  they  be  leaaed  and  sub- 
sequently developed  with  local  or  on-site 
U1111111I111  farlHtlf  oould  adversely  tanpact 
the  air  quality  values  of  Iheodote  Rooaevdt 
National  Park^  Consequently,  the  Zenith 
North  M^baux  Beach  traeta  will  be 


dropped  from  the  Port  Union  I  lease  offer- 
ing. A  notlee  will  be  provided  in  the  offering 
for  South  Wibaux  Beadi  tract  whldi  In- 
f onw  potential  Udders  that  the  lessee  will 
be  lequhod  to  protect  the  air  quality  values 
of  Theodore  Roosevdt  National  Park.  Thto 
to  eenstotent  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Regknal  Ooal  Team. 

StanOaily.  I  have  directed  BLM  to  delete 
the  ttiMnnt  In  the  Dunn  Center  tract  with 
the  flint  quarry  sites  eligible  tat  listing  on 
the  Nattonal  Register  of  HIstork;  Flaoea.  Be- 
cauae of  ouncems  voiced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Poroe  on  potential  imparts  that  de- 
vdopment  of  the  Oarrtoon  and  Sakakawea 
traeta  oould  have  on  mlssUe  sOos  nearby.  I 
have  temporarily  withdrawn  thooe  traeta 
until  wo  eondude  further  study  Jointly  with 
the  Air  Force. 

I  also  had  some  concern  over  reports 
that  previous  leases,  particularly  in 
the  Powder  River  basin,  had  bem  en- 
tered into  fen-  less  than  the  fair  market 
value.  The  Secretary  answered  this  as- 
sertion as  follows: 

Regarding  our  fair  market  value  determi- 
natloas  for  leases,  please  be  assured  that  we 
reeetved  fair  market  value  for  Powder  River 
Barin  leaaea.  The  sum  of  minimum  accepta- 
ble bids  for  leases  offered  tai  the  April  28 
Powder  River  sale  and  then  aold  was  $SS.3 
mimon.  The  hl^  company  bids  accepted  by 
the  Interior  Department  equalled  $6S.8  mfl- 
Uon.  wiwfjWwg  the  minimum  acceptable  bid 
TTtlmT^—  of  Department  ^praisers  by  19 
percent 

Consistent  with  our  stetutory  obligation 
to  adiievc  fair  mariwt  value,  we  will  ctmtin- 
ue  our  practice  of  reserving  the  right  to 
reject  any  and  all  bids  and  I  assure  you  that 
we  wfll  reject  any  bid  which  does  not 
achieve  fair  market  value. 

A  delay  in  coal  leasing  would  have  a 
particularly  onerous  effect  on  North 
Dakota  since  our  mining  situation  is 
rather  unique.  North  Dakota's  coal  is 
of  the  lignite  variety  and  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  pay  shipping 
coats  to  a  processing  plant  Therefore, 
when  a  new  mine  is  developed,  a  proc- 
I  Mil  Ilia  idant  is  generally  constructed  at 
the  mine  site.  My  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  the  time  involved  in  getting 
the  prcq>er  clearances  and  permits  to 
construct  a  powerplant.  In  the  Nokota 
project,  for  example,  it  took  6  years 
Just  to  get  approval  of  the  air  quality 
permit.  The  projected  time  to  get  the 
mine  and  plant  operating  is  about  10 
years.  Although  the  current  demand 
for  ooal  is  not  great,  we  caimot  afford 
to  be  shortsighted.  When  the  demand 
jg  again  an  issue,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
faced  with  years  of  clearances  before 
we  can  convert  our  North  Dakota  coal 
into  energy  that  is  needed  now. 

Once  before,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imposed  what  was  said  to  be  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  leasing  but 
which  took  a  decade  to  remove.  Interi- 
or Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton's  in- 
fomuJ  moratorium  in  1971  became  a 
formal  moratorium  in  1973  and  a 
court^rdered  moratorium  in  1977.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  have  that 
happen  again.  Not  only  was  our  coal 
Ukiked  up  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time, 
not  <mly  were  mines  opened  on  old 


tracts  that  were  leased  without  the 
careful  planning  and  environmental 
analysis  required  after  the  mmatori- 
um  began,  but  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment  lost  several  gmeratlons  of  min- 
eral expertise  which  has  been  difficult 
to  r^laoe.  In  my  own  State  today,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  buUt 
an  able  team  of  people  trained  In  min-  ' 
eral  eccnuHuics,  mineral  engineering, 
and  related  diwcipHnfis  in  the  20- 
person  office  in  Dickinson. 

This  leasing  program  provides  un- 
precedoited  opportunities  for  State 
involvement.  My  State  '  has  dearly 
taken  advantage  of  those  opportuni- 
ties and  has  helped  Interior  officials 
to  craft  the  Port  Union  regional  coal- 
lease  sale  to  reflect  State  interesta  As 
a  result,  I  have  received  a  telegram 
today  from  Governor  Allen  Olson  ez- 
preasing  the  State's  position  that  the 
Fort  Union  sale  should  occur  on  time 
and  that  no  leasing  moratorium 
should  be  imposed.  The  Governor  also 
shares  my  concern  about  the  unusual- 
ly long  leadtime  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources  in  North 
Dakota  and  the  need  for  an  orderly 
development  due  to  the  checkerboard 
mineownership  between  private.  State, 
and  Pederal  interesta  I  support  the 
Governor's  position  and,  for  this 
reason  as  well.  I  must  vote  against  the 
moratorium  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Secretary 
James  Watt,  dated  June  8,  1983,  and 
the  telegram  from  Governor  Allen 
Olson  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

UJS.  DxPASTMBHT  or  THx  ImxaioB. 

OmcB  or  TBX  Sbcretaxt. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  8, 1$83. 
Hon.  Qunrmr  N.  Buaoicx. 
U^  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sekatob  BnxDicx:  In  further  re- 
sponse to  our  recent  amvereaUons  regard- 
ing the  Fort  Union  regional  ooal  lease  offer- 
ing scheduled  for  thto  summer,  there  are 
several  facts  which  I  should  bring  to  your 
attention. 

First  whUe  I  have  not  yet  selected  which 
traeta  will  actually  be  offered  for  lease.  I 
have  deleted  several  traeta  from  further 
ctmsideration  at  thto  time.  The  traeta  delet- 
ed include  Uie  North  Wibaux  Beach.  Zenith. 
Garrison,  and  Sakakawea.  Additionally.  I 
have  deleted  two  sections  of  the  Dunn 
Center  tract 

The  National  Park  Service  expressed  oon- 
con  that  air  »n»»««<«ti«  from  the  Zenith. 
North  Wibaux  Beach,  and  South  ixmiaux 
Beach  tracts,  should  they  be  leased  and  sub- 
sequently developed  with  local  or  on  site 
processtaig  facilities,  oould  adversely  tanpact 
the  air  quality  values  of  Iheodote  Rooeevelt 
National  Park.  Consequently,  the  Zenith 
snd  North  Wibaux  Beach  traeta  will  be 
dropped  fran  the  Fort  Union  I  lease  offer- 
ing. A  notice  will  be  provided  tai  the  offering 
for  South  Wibaux  Bea^  tract  which  in- 
forms potmUal  bidders  that  the  lessee  wfll 
be  requta«d  to  protect  the  air  quality  values 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Natiinal  Park.  Thto 


Sincerely. 


Jim  War. 
Seentary. 


[Wettem  Union  Telecnm] 

Jun  9. 1983. 
Hon.  QuMHU  N.  BnuncK. 
lU:  Senate; 

It  to  ImporUnt  to  North  Dakota  that  the 
Vott  Union  Goal  LeaM  nle>  remain  on 
■dMdale  durinc  19«3  and  1964.  The  Fort 
Union  Regional  Coal  Team  identified  tracta 
for  leaaiiw  which  for  the  moat  part  are  nee- 
eanry  to  aupport  production  maintenance 
for  -'f-*<'*g  coal  oonveralon  f adlltiei  in  the 
State. 

Ai  you  know,  becauae  of  the  checker 
board  mineral  owneiahip  pattern  In  North 
Dakota,  orderly  development  requirca  the 
leaUnc  of  federal  coal  In  mlnlnc  areas 
where  pttvate  and  state  coal  has  been  leased 
and  to  beinc  mined  to  serve  North  Dakota 
eneny  fin'ft^*'—  Unlike  other  western 
states,  our  lignite  coal  must  be  mined  and 
'  onverted  at  or  near  the  mine  site  due  to  iU 
lower  BTU  and  higher  moisture  content.  As 
a  result,  nearly  ten  years  of  lead  time  to  re- 
qi^red  for  the  development  of  energy  facili- 
ty i^uM  and  the  pioceaalng  of  state  and  f  ed- 
eralpenalts. 

I  agiaed  with  the  Coal  Team's  selection 
and  reooaunended  thdr  approval  to  Secre- 
tary Watt.  The  Secretary  approved  the  Coal 
Team's  salaetlan  Inchidhig  new  production 
tracts.  Secretary  Watt  baa  since  ddeted  the 
Oarrtaan  and  Sakakawca  tract  and  two  sec- 
tkmm  of  the  Dunn  Center  tract  containing 
pr^T-**»'  airhaaolngtcal  significance.  The 
only  majornew  production  tract  remaining 
In  the  sftM^**^  19n  sale  to  the  Dunn 
Osntar  tract  Thto  tract  to  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  davdopment  of  the  proposed 
llekota  Coal  to  Methanol  Plant  In  Dunn 
County.  This  propoead  fadUty  has  received 
an  air  paUiitlon  eontrol  permit  to  oonatiuct 
and  a  state  water  approprtattons  peimtt 

■van  with  the  laaaing  of  fedetal  coal  in 
the  Dunn  Center  tract,  ninary  Impact 
win    be    developed 


State  and  Federal  of f Idala.  I  repeat,  it 
cannot  be  started  and  stopped  on  a 
whim. 

Let  us  not  tinker  with  our  energy  re- 
sources. The  moritorlum  is  not  a  good 
idea  and  must  be  abandoned. 

I  support  my  Governor  and  also  the 
Oovemors  of  many  of  the  States  in 
this  matter.  In  that  regard  I  believe 
my  Governor's  excellent  testimony 
should  be  read  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 
Governor  Matheson  makes  a  very 
good  case  for  our  Joint  position.  I  com- 
mend his  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raoou  the 
testimony  of  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Insu- 
lar and  Interior  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Mining.  Forest  Management  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd.  as  follows: 

or  Gov.  ScoR  M.  ICATHnoa 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  today  both  as  a  Oovemor  of  a  west- 
em  coal  producing  State  and  as  former 
i.ti>irinaii  of  the  wcstem  coal  export  task 
foroe. 

As  you  know,  coal  to  an  abundant  natural 
reaouroe  In  the  West,  comprising  nearly  50 
poroent  of  the  recoverable  national  coal  re- 
serves—reaerves  which  have  Just  begun  to 
be  tapped. 

During  the  19T0's.  the  coal  industry  In  the 
United  Statca  expwlenoed  an  unprecedent- 
ed boom  with  national  production  tnereas- 
Ing  by  n  percent  from  1973  to  19SS.  During 
that  same  period,  coal  production  In  the 
Western  United  Statea  Increased  fourfold 
from  Sa  million  tons  per  year  In  19TS  to  221 
mOlian  tons  per  year  In  1912.  The  Utah  coal 
Industry,  ta  a  case  In  point,  increased  pro- 
duction from  S  million  tons  In  1972  to  17 
In  1962  for  a  S40-peroent  tn- 


Rlslng  oQ  prices  and  supply  Instability 
f rmn  the  Penian  Oulf  States  have  been  the 
major  driving  forces  behind  worldwide  coal 
development  over  the  last  decade.  The 
wtnid  spot  price  of  oO  appears  to  have  stabl- 
liaed.  at  least  temporarily  at  $29  per  barreL 
While  lower  oO  iwloes  offer  oonaumers  and 
Industry  relief  from  spiralling  energy  costs, 
they  also  make  coal  as  a  fud  source,  less  at- 
tractive to  utnity  and  industry  users.  A 
strong  economic  lecovery  woridwide  wHI  put 
upward  pressure  on  oQ  prtoes,  making  coal 
more  attractive  as  a  fuel  source. 

The  w»ti«n»i  annual  growth  rate  in  elec- 
tricity demand  was  nearly  7  percent  prior  to 
1973.  Since  1971.  growth  In  electricity  gen- 
eration has  been  less  than  2.5  percent  per 
year  and  in  1962.  the  U.a  Department  of 
energy  reported  that  etoetridty  demand  de- 
clined for  the  first  time  since  World  War  IL 
Uttle  increase  in  ooal  usage  by  utilities  can 
be  expected  in  196S  unless  there  to  a  signifi- 
cant and  sustained  upturn  in  the  economy. 
Long-term  forecasts  for  eleetrietty  demand 
vary  from  1 J  percent  per  year  to  2.2  percent 
per  year  through  1996  with  the  more  recent 
forecasts  tending  toward  the  lower  figure. 

XTtlllty  forecasts  in  the  mkl-1970's  for  etoe- 
tridty demand  growth  were  overstated  and 
hij^ily  (vtlmlstic.  Revision  of  these  fore- 
casts to  project  more  reasonable  growth 
ratea  has  led  numerous  utilities  to  delay  or 
cancel  propoaed  genoation  fSdlitiea. 

Future  western  ooal  demand  may.  to  a 
large  extent,  be  Influenced  by  utility  conver- 
sions to  ooaL  As  of  January  1.  1981.  the 
western  r^lon  had  over  28.000  mw  of  oO 
and  gas  fired  poww  eapadty.  White  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  much  of  thto 
capacity  wOl  be  phased  out  over  the  next 
few  decadea.  several  factors  could  f  nrestall  a 
major  conversion  to  ooaL  FInt,  the  poor  fi- 
nancial oonditkm  of  electrical  utilities  In 
general  makea  It  difficult  to  secure  the  cap- 
ital necessary  for  oonversiona.  Second,  a  na- 
tional Oovemon'  aasodatinn  survey  con- 
duded  that  proposed  budget  cuts  In  XPA 
funds  for  State  air  programs  wouM  result  In 
significant  pennitting  delays.  Third,  utility 
decisions  to  convert  to  ooal  wHI  depend 


try  befon  1998  are  not  good.  Raoent  ofl 
price  cuts,  abi^idant  natural  gas  wippliea. 
long  lead  timea  for  permlttink  and  oonatruc- 
tion.  and  unfavorabto  eoonamka  all  contrib- 
ute to  the  relative  unattraettvaness  of  a 
coal-based  synthetic  fuds  Industry.  Howev- 
er, when  the  aconomlcs  do  disnge.  western 
coal  win  have  a  major  new  maifeat 

Probably  ttte  most  dUtkntt  potential 
market  to  aao^taln  for  austiun  ooal  to  the 
eastern  utility  and  Industrial  market  which 
can  be  Influeneed  by  potential  changes  to 
the  Clear  Air  Act  Two  major  changes  under 
consideration,  implementation  of  a  major 
sulfur  dioxide  reduction  program  to  oontnd 
add  rain  and  modification  of  the  existing 
percentage  reduction  reoulreaacnto  for  coal 
burning  utilltleB.  could  substantially  in- 
crease the  demand  for  low  sulfur  western 
coal. 

Legtalatlve  propoaato  to  control  add  rain 
are  baaed  upon  reduction  of  total  loadings 
of  sulfur  dioxUe  and  nitrogen  oxidea.  Pro- 
jections based  upon  implementation  of  add 
rain  oontrcds  have  shown  that  weatem  coal's 
market  share  in  the  east  eouM  Increase 
from  29  percent  to  105  percent  over  the  base 
ease  projectloa  of  74  million  tana  per  year 
by  1996.  ITie  29  percent  figure  refleets  im- 
plementation of  local  ooal  content  provi- 
sions In  conjunction  with  emlsshms  leglsla' 
tion  to  iMOtect  the  hi|^  sulfur  ooal  flekk  in 
the  East  and  Midwest  The  bulk  of  the  In- 
tioaaod  «««'™*»v*  for  weatem  ooal  would  be 
tat  high  Btu  low  sulfur  ooaL 

Two  factors  could  substantially  under- 
mine the  use  of  weatem  ooal  In  the  East: 
The  use  of  mgndatory  tedinoioty  oontnds 
and  local  cool  content  pravisiona  In  the 
dean  Air  Act  The  use  of  mandatory  tech- 
nology oontrok  on  existing  pJants  that  are 
required  to  reduce  emisslnns  would 
ttioiy  T'*"**"*^  any  new  demand  for  weat- 
em ooaL  I  shduld  add  that  It  would  be  par- 
tteulaily  unfair  for  the  Ooogreas  to  ask 
weatem  utility  ratepayers  to  finanoe  new 
pollution  oo^rOl  equipment  on  existing 
m  and  knidweatem  powandanta.  as 
I  Mambos  of  Congreaa  have  suggwted. 


projectknis  that  I  mentioned 
assume  a  60  percmt  increase  in  electridty 
generated  by  nudear  power  by  the  year 
2000.  A  substantial  increase  in  nudear 
powor  over  and  above  the  given  estimate 
would  signlfleantly  retard  future  coal 
demand  growth.  Conversely,  if  the  given  es- 
ttanate  turns  out  to  be  high,  ooal  alcmg  with 
other  fueto  would  likdy  benefit 

yrhm  ipeaklng  of  expanding  or  devdop- 
Ing  ilflintT**^  or  export  marfcete  for  western 
coaL  transportati<»i  plays  a  major  role.  Be- 
cause weatem  coal  must  travd  significant 
iHgtwHTT  to  dther  domestic  or  foreign  mar- 
kets, traiMportatlon  costs  will  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  extent  of  market  pene- 
tration. 

A  recent  proposal  by  the  Intentote  Ctan- 
meroe  Commission  concerning  new  guide- 
lines for  captive  coal  traffic  would  have  a 
negative  inmact  on  the  competitiveness  of 
western  ooal  in  domestic  markets.  The  cap- 
tlve  nature  of  the  majority  of  western  ooal 
operatlOM  with  ite  laiA  of  shipping  altema- 
tivea  would  result  in  abnoimiOly  high  shlp- 
ptaig  charges  for  domestic  coal  users,  higher 
utmty  hois,  and  the  delay  or  cancellation  of 
conversions  to  ooaL  Therefore,  it  will  be  in 
the  Nation's  best  interest  to  keep  coal  trans- 
portUlon  coate  at  reasonable  levels. 

Coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation,  currently 
bdng  debated  In  Congress,  may  offer  some 
ooal  operations  an  alternative  to  captive  raU 
transportation.  Of  particular  interest  to 
Utah  to  the  recent  aquatrain  proposal  that 
could  ■htp  western  coal  to  domestic  and 
export  markete.  AS  currently  envisioned,  it 
would  utOiae  highly  saline  waters  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  salt  loading  in  the  river.  I  also  un- 
derstand there  have  beat  some  recent  revi- 
to  thto  proposal  which  wiU  be  dls- 
later  in  thto  hearing.  While  the 
Aquatrain  i>ropoaaL  and  slurry  pipelines 
generally,  will  not  solve  all  of  the  transpor- 
tation problems  which  affect  the  market- 
ability of  western  coaL  they  clearly  deaerve 
our  careful  attrition  and  may  prove  promis- 
ing for  the  future  comiwtltlveness  of  west- 


lower  than  the  leveto  projected  in  the 
Westpo  study  completed  in  late  1981.  We 
intoid  to  update  the  Westpo  demand  study 
and  will  have  firmer  figures  by  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

The  West  possesses  an  ample  simply  of 
high  Btu.  low  sulfur  ooal  whfcdi  could  fulfill 
a  considerable  pmtion  of  the  projected  Pap 
df  ic  Basin  demand.  For  the  Western  United 
States  to  realiae  ite  full  potential  In  the  coal 
export  market  coal  mining  costs,  transpor- 
taticm  coate  and  port  coate  must  be  knit  at 
reasonable  and  oonvetittve  levels.  Further- 
more, port  eapadty  must  be  increased  con- 
siderably ovor  presmt  leveto  to  be  able  to  re- 
alize the  projected  exp(nt  tonnagea. 

There  are  several  developmente  that  could 
serve  to  retard  the  growth  in  export  coal 
traffic  from  the  Western  United  Statea. 
They  are: 

Further  decline  in  worid  oO  prices;  the 
Interstate  Ctmunerce  Commission's  decision 
to  deregulate  export  bound  coal  by  rail;  and 
potential  emergence  of  China  as  a  major 
coal  supplier  protectionist  trade  legtolatlnn. 

Conversely,  several  potential  develop- 
mente would  encourage  increased  expwt 
leveto  such  as: 

Passage  of  coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation 
to  keep  overland  transportation  costs  at  rea- 
sonable and  competitive  levels:  port  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  for  deepening  of  po- 
tential west  coast  coal  ports;  increasing 
world  oU  prices;  and  free  market  approach 
to  trade  legislation. 

Whether  or  not  western  coal  will  be  able 
to  make  significant  inroads  In  the  Pacific 
Basin  coal  mai^et  will  depend  upon  the  eco- 
nomics of  western  ooal  delivered  to  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  and  trade  negotiations  presently 
underway  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Baaed  upon  the  preaent  outlook  for 
weatem  coal  export*  preaented  here  today.  I 
wiU  formally  requeat  the  United  Statea- 
Japan  Energy  Working  Group  to  ask  Japan 
to  commit  a  percentage  of  ite  ooal  needs  to 
Western  VA.  ooal  in  order  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  eventual  stable  ooal  export 
leveto  from  the  Weston  United  Stetes  to 
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the  Paoifle  Basin  and  to  help  eaae  the  trade 
that  exist  between  o«ir  two  ooun- 


If  the  present  economic  conditions  and 
unoertalntica  hold,  the  Weatem  United 
Statea  wHI  continue  to  be  a  marginal  suppli- 
er to  the  Padfle  Basin  market  Only  when 
western  coal  can  effectively  compete  on  the 
world  market  will  substantial  tonnagea  be 

In  summary,  the  immediate  outlook  for 
proaperity  in  the  weatem  coal  Industry  to 
rather  uncertain,  but  long-term  proapecte 
due  In  part  to  potential  changea  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act  competition  In  transpcntation 
^^iiH  an  Improvement  In  general  economic 
fomHtioM  could  lead  to  a  consideraldy 
brighter  picture.  A  major  factor  determin- 
ing the  expansion  of  western  coal  will  be 
transportation  coste  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markete  If  tbeae  coate  cannot  be 
kept  at  reasonable  leveto  through  either  reg- 
ulatory or  congressional  action,  the  bright 
future  of  western  coal  may  never  material- 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  underes- 
timate the  Impact  which  Federal  energy 
polides  can  have  on  coal  demand.  The 
litany  of  economic  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  coal  Industry  In  the  1960's  has 
been  compounded  by  a  steady  decline  in 
Federal  intercat  and  support  for  coal  devd- 
opment  Energy  expert  Danid  Tergin  noted 
in  198S  that  "to  the  years  since  [19801,  the 
bullish  rhetoric  and  expectations  have  run 
into  a  ratho-  more  bearish  reaUty.  Part  of 
thto  change  reeulted  from  sluggish  economic 
growth:   part   from   surprisingly   effective 
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entire  procem  to  a  halt  Unf ortunatdy.  we 
have  had  rrrpf*""^  with  leasing  oaorato- 
rtuma  before.  The  laat  "temporary"  morato- 
rium lasted  ten  years  and  we  need  the  flexi- 
bility for  additional  leasing  to  aoeommodate 
emergency  situationa.  to  provide  for  spedfic 
needs  of  coal  quality  and  location,  and  to 
improve  the  local  pattem  of  coal  devdop- 
ment  from  both  an  environmental  and  eoo- 
nomlc  perspective. 

Again,  we  fully  support  your  efforte  to 
guarantee  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  Statea  are  fully  compenaated  in  coal 
lease  salea.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
coal  program  must  be  halted  to  provide 
thoae  guarantees.  As  you  consider  correcUve 
action.  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  the  plan- 
ning and  environmental  proceaaes  of  the 
coal  leasing  program  to  continue  and  that 
we  wlU  he  abte  to  proceed  with  our  next 
Utah  coal  lease  sale  on  schedule. 

Thank  you. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bumpkbs.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkobd:) 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  support  the 
Bumpers-Jackson  coal  leasing  amend- 
ment which  will  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  selling  Fed- 
eral coal  leases  on  public  lands 
through  September  30.  1983.  The 
amendment  would  not.  however,  pre- 
clude lea^ng  coal  for  necessary  bypass 
or  emergency  situations  and  would  not 
prevent  the  Department  from  continu- 
ing necessary  land  use  planning  and 
«>nvironmental  analvais  on  lands  oro- 


My  suppott  for  this  amandmmt  In 
no  way  lesMos  my  oommttiiignk  to  de- 
veloping ooal  as  a  slgnllkant  part  of 
our  Nation's  energy  mix.  Tlie  ooal 
leasing  program  is  an  Important  step 
toward  helping  our  country  reduce  its 
dependence  on  foreign  fuelB. 

In  light  of  the  many  questions  lalaed 
on  the  Powder  River  sale,  it  Is  not  re- 
BptxaOOt  for  Interior  to  conduct  an- 
other sale  untn  existing  mocedures 
and  policies  are  replaced.  My  support 
or  <Hn>osition  to  further  delays  by  the 
Ccmgress  will  be  based  on  how  the  De- 
partment Implements  the  GAG  recom- 
mendations. These  reomunendatlons 
include: 

A  detaUed  analysis  of  the  eooncnaic 
and  geologic  variables  affecting  the 
value  of  a  Federal  coal  lease,  including 
how  changes  in  one  variable  affect 
others; 

New  internal  procedures  for  con- 
ducting coal  lease  valuations,  includ- 
ing criteria  for  comparable  sales  analy- 
ses—refintaig  the  technique  used  to  de- 
velop original  minimum  acceptable 
bids  for  the  April  1982.  Powder  River 
sale: 

New  gtildelines  for  using  untried  or 
experimental  bidding  systems— such  as 
entry  level  and  intertract  bidding— at 
regional  coal  lease  sales,  including 
limits  on  the  percentage  of  the  leasing 


Mr.  MXTZENBAUM.  Mr.  Prerident, 
the  Issue  on  this  measure  not  only  has 
to  do  with  ttie  matter  of  coal  leasing, 
it  has  to  do  trith  the  question  of  integ- 
rity in  Government,  the  questloD  of 
whether  pe«>le  in  this  country  can 
and  WiU  continue  to  have  confidence 
In  their  Gqvnnment  ofUdals.  Mere 
and  more  people  are  henotning  AqiU- 
cal  as  to  whether  or  not  their  Govern- 
ment acts  in  their  best  Interests. 

The  Issue  that  we  have  before  us 
today  and  the  issue  that  is  underlying 
this  entire  laatter  is:  Does  the  public 
have  confidence  that  the  ooal  leasing 
program  is  being  properly  managed?  I 
think  that  you  can  say  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction  that  most  people 
in  this  country  do  not  think  it  is,  be- 
cauae somehow  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  $100  million  less  than 
the  Government  \b  entitled  to  has 
been  paid  for  the  coal  leases  that  have 
already  been  entered  into. 

The  basic  question  in  addition  to 
that  is:  Why  are  we  leasing  coal  in  the 
amoimt  proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion? Are  the  procedures  that  are 
being  followed  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government  and  consumers? 

I  think  you  can  pretty  generally 
agree  that  there  is  not  any  jgood.  logi- 
cal reason  to  be  leasing  all  of  this  coaL 
There  is  a  surplusage  of  coal  in  the 


Mr.  DECON.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  am  v>- 
palled.  as  we  all  should  be.  by  the  re- 
ports tiiat  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  the  leadersh^  of  Secretary 
James  Watt,  is  now  givtaig  away  Gov- 
ernment coal  reserves  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  expressed  concern  about 
this  problem.  Only  6  weeks  ago.  on 
April  96. 1  introduced  legislation  with 
a  similar  intent;  the  halting  of  coal 
lease  sales  for  1  year  and  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  review  the 
leasing  practices  of  the  Department 
Ijwt  Dec«nber  14.  I  Joined  my  disUn- 
guldied  colleague  from  Arkansas.  Sen- 
ator BuMPiBS.  in  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  wropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  funds  for  the 
leasing  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment 

Hindsight  indicates  we  were  on  the 
right  track.  Mr.  President.  Last  year 
our  effort  failed  by  only  one  vote.  Had 
we  gotten  that  one  vote,  we  might 
have  saved  millions  of  dollars  for  our 
dtlaens— dollars  that  are  now  gener- 
ously being  given  away. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
report  requested  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana,  Senator 
Baucos,  and  the  House  Committee  on 

fntwrinr  anH  Tn«iln.r  AffRini.  indicates 


This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
gives  us  time  to  review  the  policies  of 
the  Depvtment.  time  to  make  sure 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
not  being  ripped  off.  It  wUl  not  end 
coal  lease  planning,  environmental 
analysis  and  data  gathering.  It  wUl  not 
interfere  with  ongoing  mining  oper- 
ations. Necessary  bypass  and  emergen- 
cy leases  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  before.  The  amendment  will  not 
teminate  the  Fednal  coal  program. 
as  has  been  charged  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  will  simply  stop  the  Dqiart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  from  granting 
any  new  leases  untO  this  mess  the  De- 
partment has  created  can  be  cleaned 
up  and  sorted  out 

I  make  these  points  as  a  Soiator 
from  a  coal  State.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  object  to 
what  the  Department  of  the  Interim' 
is  doing  and.  worse  yet,  plans  to  do. 

I  would  be  remiss  because  we  have 
5,600  unonployed  coal  miners  in  Illi- 
nois. I  would  be  remiss  because  our 
coal  production  is  down  in  Illinois  by 
3M  million  tons.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, Mr.  President,  condmie  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  do  grievous 
harm  to  my  State.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  from  other  coal-produdng 
States  share  my  concerns. 

We  must,  all  of  us.  keep  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  Western  coal  in  this  coun- 
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Um  PMttle  BMin  and  to  belp  ease  tbe  trade 
tMHtaM  that  ezlat  between  our  two  ooun- 
triea. 

If  tbe  pteaent  eoonomle  oondltlaaa  and 
oneertalnttM  hold,  the  Weatern  United 
Statea  wtU  eonttnue  to  be  a  manlnal  auppU- 
er  to  the  Padfle  Baain  market  Only  when 
wmUin  eoal  ean  effecttvely  compete  on  tbe 
wortd  market  will  suhatantlal  tonnacea  be 


In  sommary.  the  frr""*******  outlook  for 
proapertty  In  the  weatem  ooal  Induatry  la 
rather  uneertaln.  but  lone-term  proapecta 
due  In  part  to  potential  changea  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  competltkm  in  tranaportatlon 
^iiH  an  improvement  in  general  economic 
CTmdttV"*"  could  lead  to  a  ctmalderably 
brighter  picture.  A  major  factor  determin- 
ing the  expamkm  of  weatem  coal  will  be 
traiHportatlan  eoata  to  both  domeatic  and 
foreign  marketa.  If  theae  coata  cannot  be 
kept  at  reaaonablf  levela  through  either  reg- 
ulatory or  mimcmlnnal  action,  the  bright 
future  of  weaton  ooal  may  never  material- 
iae. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  underes- 
timate the  impact  which  Federal  energy 
poHfftf^  can  have  on  ooal  demand.  The 
Utany  of  econooalc  pnrtdems  which  have 
plagued  the  coal  Industry  in  the  19M's  has 
been  compounded  by  a  steady  decline  in 
Federal  interest  and  support  for  ooal  devel- 
opment. Energy  expert  Daniel  Tergin  noted 
in  1963  that  "in  the  years  since  [IMOl.  the 
bullish  ihetorlc  and  expectations  have  run 
into  a  rather  more  beariah  reality.  Part  of 
this  change  resulted  from  shiggish  economic 
growth:  part  from  surprisingly  effective 
energy  oaoaemtlon.  In  addition,  the 
Reagan  administration's  radical  shift  in 
energy  policy  reduced  near-term  hopea  for 
coal  and  expectations  for  the  growth  of  coal 
praduetlan  have  diminished.  .  .  .  Olven  the 
polidea  of  the  Reagan  administration,  coal's 
future,  more  than  ever  before,  will  depend 
on  ooal  intrinsic  market  attracttveneas  and 
ita  baale  attributea." 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to 
depart  from  the  issue  of  coal  marketing  and 
eoal  exports  briefly  to  discuas  one  coal  relat- 
ed issue  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
public  and  laniiTailonal  attention  during 
the  tawt  few  weeks.  As  you  know,  there  is 
conalderabie  concern  over  the  potential  loos 
of  revenue  assnriatwl  with  some  coal  lease 
pracyoca  in  the  Powder  River  Basin 
As  Statea.  we  share  In  tbe  proceeds 
tian  eoal  lease  salea.  and  in  Utah,  as  in 
most  Western  Statea.  thoae  mineral  leasing 
proceeds  are  the  flnandal  basis  for  our  ef- 
forts to  mitigate  the  aodoeconomlc  impacts 
of  energy  development.  We  have  a  strong  in- 
terest inmaximlstng  the  puldie  return  from 
sales  and  would  support  any  congrcs- 
aetkm  to  strengthen  existing  prac- 
tleca  and  tnsure  full  market  value  in  all  sub- 
seQuent  salea. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  express  my  op- 
to  a  moratorium  on  any  further 
Tou  may  not  know  that  the 
coal  Isasiiv  psogram.  aa  currently  opent- 
liW.  ia  the  product  of  many  years  of  dlscus- 
aion.  negotiatlao  and  cooperation  among 
Westam  OovefBors  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Thia  proceas  began  as  a  cooper- 
ative effort  between  Interior  Secretary 
AndniB  and  the  Weatem  Governors  and  we 
have  worked  dtUtently  with  this  admlnlstra- 
tion  to  maintain  a  stnng  State  voice  in  coal 
liMsliM  4rrtT*~-  Tbe  coal  leasing  process. 
whMi  revolves  around  joint  decisionmaking 
aatbarlUaa  by  Federal/State  regional  coal 
teaaw.  baa  proven  successful,  and  in  my 
optaHoD.  it  would  not  be  wise  to  bring  that 


entire  proceas  to  a  halt.  Unf ortunatdy.  we 
have  had  expertanee  with  leasing  morato- 
rtama  before.  Tbe  last  namporary~  morato- 
rium lasted  ten  years  and  we  need  tbe  flexi- 
bility for  addittonal  leasing  to  accwmmnrtatf 
emergency  situations,  to  provide  for  apedflc 
needs  of  ooal  quality  and  locatlco.  and  to 
Improve  the  local  pattem  of  coal  develop- 
ment from  both  an  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic perspective. 

Again,  we  fully  support  your  efforts  to 
guarantee  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  tbe  States  are  fully  compenaated  in  ooal 
lease  sales.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
coal  program  must  be  halted  to  provide 
thoae  guarantees.  As  you  consider  corrective 
action.  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  the  plan- 
ning and  environmental  procenes  of  the 
coal  leasing  program  to  continue  and  that 
we  win  he  able  to  proceed  with  our  next 
Utah  coal  lease  sale  on  schedule. 
Thank  you. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bumpkrs,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racoai>:) 
•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  I  support  the 
Bumpers-Jackson  coal  leasing  amend- 
ment which  will  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  selling  Fed- 
eral coal  leases  on  public  lands 
through  September  30.  liM3.  The 
amendment  would  not.  however,  pre- 
clude leasing  coal  for  necessary  bypass 
or  emergency  situations  and  would  not 
prevent  the  Department  from  continu- 
ing necevary  land  use  planning  and 
environmental  analysis  on  lands  pro- 
posed for  future  development. 

Although  I  generally  oppose  an  arbi- 
trary moratorium  on  coal  leasing.  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  3M  month  delay  in 
selling  new  leases  is  both  Justified  and 
necessary.  My  concern  in  the  Interior 
Department's  coal  leasing  program 
has  been  in  three  major  areas: 

The  timeliness  and  magnitude  of 
Oovemment  action  given  the  relative 
soft  demand  in  the  market  for  coaL 

Providing  an  adequate  r^um  to  the 
public  for  the  release  of  these  public 
resources  at  this  time. 

Recognizing  the  public  concern  and 
commitment  to  protecting  environ- 
mental, cultural  and  scientific  values. 

In  response  to  these  and  other  con- 
cerns, the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  Initiated  an  investigation  into 
the  Federal  coal  lease  program.  The 
report  issued  by  the  OAO  recommends 
that  further  coal  lease  sales  be  halted 
untU  the  Department  "corrects  defi- 
ciencies in  its  valuation,  leasing,  and 
fair  market  value  determination  proce- 
dures." I  have  met  with  officials  from 
OAO  who  outlined  a  specific  set  of 
steps  that  the  DeparUnent  should 
take  to  correct  existing  problems.  I 
support  these  corrective  actions  and 
would  urge  the  Department  to  take 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortunate- 
ly. I  have  seen  no  indication  that  these 
steps  have  been  taken.  Therefore, 
while  I  am  hesitant  to  support  any 
coniressional  interference  in  the  ad- 
ministrative actions  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, a  delay  at  this  time  seems  appro- 
pirate  and  in  the  national  interest. 


My  support  for  this  amendment  in 
no  way  Icigsrni  my  oonmtfement  to  de- 
veloping coal  as  a  slgnlflimnt  part  of 
our  Natlim's  energy  mix.  TIm  coal 
leasing  program  is  an  important  step 
toward  helping  our  country  reduce  its 
dependence  on  foreign  fuels. 

In  Ught  of  the  many  qoestianB  raised 
<m  the  Powder  Rivor  sale.  It  is  not  re- 
spcmsible  for  Interior  to  conduct  an- 
other sale  untfl  existing  procedures 
and  poUdeg  are  replaced.  My  guppivt 
or  opposition  to  further  dels^  by  the 
Ccmgress  wHl  be  based  cm  how  the  De- 
partment implements  the  OAO  recom- 
mendations. These  recommmdatlons 
include: 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  ecancnaic 
and  geologic  variables  affecting  the 
value  of  a  Federal  coal  lease,  including 
how  changes  in  one  variable  affect 
others; 

New  internal  procedures  for  con- 
ducting coal  lease  valuations,  includ- 
ing criteria  for  comparable  sales  analy- 
ses—refining the  technique  used  to  de- 
velop original  minimum  acceptable 
bids  for  the  April  1982.  Powder  River 
sale; 

New  giiidelines  for  using  untried  or 
experimental  bidding  systems— such  as 
entry  level  and  intertract  bidding— at 
regional  coal  lease  sales,  including 
limits  on  the  percentage  of  the  leasing 
target  permitted  under  such  experi- 
mentation: 

Minimum  regulator  selling  prices  for 
coal  leases  in  each  Federal  coal  region 
on  a  cents  per  ton  basis:  and 

Revised  fair  market  value  determi- 
nation procedures  that  include  specific 
quantitative  tests,  first,  applicable 
whether  or  not  adequate  bidiUng  com- 
petition is  present,  and  second,  placing 
greater  reliance  on  prior  ccnnparable 
sales  and  recent  arm's  length  sales  in 
the  absence  of  bidding  competition  at 
the  actual  sale. 

When  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  implemented  the  OAO  recommen- 
datipns  I  will  be  pleased  to  support  the 
coal  leasing  program.  Until  that  time, 
I  must  support  a  delay  in  new  lease 
sales.  Of  course,  as  the  Department  of 
interior  conducts  its  evaluati<uis  of  po- 
tential sites  for  lease  sales  there  may 
be  conflicts  with  environmental,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  values  that  must 
be  resolved  before  leasing  on  those 
tracts  can  take  place.  Potential  con- 
flicts have  been  identified  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico.* 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recogniMd. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  me  3  minutes  of  his  time. 

BCr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes. 


Mr.  MEnSENBAUM.  Mr.  Pnrident. 
the  issue  on  this  measure  not  only  has 
to  do  with  ttie  matter  of  eoal  leasing, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  integ- 
rity in  Oovemment,  the  question  of 
whether  people  in  this  country  can 
and  will  ooiitinue  to  have  oonfldenoe 
in  their  Ooveinment  officials  More 
and  more  people  are  hewning  sicepti- 
cal  as  to  whMher  or  not  their  Oovem- 
ment acts  in  their  best  interesta. 

The  issue  that  we  have  before  us 
today  and  the  issue  that  Is  underlying 
this  entire  matter  is:  Does  the  public 
have  confidence  that  the  coal  leasing 
program  Is  l»eing  pn^terly  managed?  I 
think  that  you  can  say  without  any 
fear  of  contradicti<m  that  most  people 
in  this  country  do  not  think  it  is,  be- 
cause s(Hnehow  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  $100  millioa  less  than 
the  Oovemment  is  oititled  to  has 
been  paid  for  the  coal  leases  that  have 
already  beeit  entered  into. 

The  basia  question  in  addition  to 
that  is:  Why  are  we  leasing  coal  in  the 
amount  prctxised  by  this  administra- 
tion? Are  the  procedures  that  are 
being  followed  in  the  best  intoests  of 
the  Oovemment  and  consumers? 

I  think  you  can  pretty  generally 
agree  that  there  is  not  any  .good,  logi- 
cal reason  to  be  leasing  all  of  this  coal. 
There  is  a  surplusage  of  coal  in  the 
country  at  the  moment 

Second,  the  procedures  will  not  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  the  American  petvle 
and  certainly  have  not  bmne  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Somehow  or  other  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  came  into  office 
under  the  aura  of  being  in  tevor  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  is  doing  an 
awful  lot  to  destroy  that  voy  system, 
because  when  you  destroy  confidence 
of  people  in  their  government,  when 
people  feel  that  their  govemment  is 
not  getting  a  fair  dollar  value  for  the 
Government's  assets,  then  you  are 
hurting  the  system.  Tou  are  hurting 
the  way  people  think  about  their  gov- 
emment. Whether  or  not  you  think  he 
did  right  or  he  did  not  do  right— and  I 
for  one  believe  he  did  very  wrcmg— no 
matter  what  your  conclusion  is.  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  harm  dime  in 
this  delay  tliat  is  called  for  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  myself. 
snd  some  others. 

There  is  not  any  logical  reason 
imder  the  Sun  except  one  why  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hellbent  for 
election,  comes  to  the  amclusion  it 
has  got  to  be  done. 

The  PR8SIDING  O^nCER.  The 
Senator  ha«  used  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METSENBAUM.  It  is  not  right 
and  the  proeedures  are  not  fair. 

Mr.  BUIiPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  mintttes  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  IttaxoH).  

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ftoin  Dlinois  is  reoognized. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  I4>- 
paDad.  as  we  all  should  be,  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, undor  the  leadosh^  of  Secretary 
James  Watt,  is  now  glv^  away  Gov- 
emment coal  reserves  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices. 

This  is  not  the  first  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  expressed  concern  about 
this  problon.  Only  6  weeks  ago,  on 
April  26,  I  introduced  legislation  with 
a  similar  intent;  the  halting  of  coal 
lease  sales  for  1  year  and  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  review  the 
leasing  practices  of  the  Department. 
Last  December  14,  I  Joined  my  distin- 
guidied  colleague  from  Ariumsas,  Sen- 
ate BuiiRRS.  in  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  M>propriation  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  funds  for  the 
leasing  programs  within  the  Depart- 
mmt. 

Hindsight  indicates  we  were  on  the 
right  track.  Mr.  President.  Last  year 
our  effort  failed  by  only  one  vote.  Had 
we  gotten  that  one  vote,  we  might 
have  saved  millions  of  dollars  for  our 
dtiaens— dollars  that  are  now  gener- 
ously being  given  away. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
report  requested  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana,  Senator 
Baucus,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  indicates 
there  may  have  been  a  $100  million 
windfall  through  coal  rights  granted 
by  the  Department  in  the  Powder 
River  basin  alone.  This  is  no  less  than 
a  massive  ripof  f  of  our  American  tax- 
payers, who  own  this  land  and  own 
thiscoaL 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  try 
again  to  take  a  good  look  at  this  prob- 
lem, especially  since  it  appears  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  on  a  course 
of  action  that  is  neither  wise  policy 
nor  good  business. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  to  urge 
suraiort  of  this  amendment.  A  report 
by  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee 
and  other  published  reports  indicate 
that  something  is  drastically  wrong 
with  the  Department's  leasing  policies. 
We  have  already  had  our  Tewot 
Dome  imww^fti  in  this  country.  Let  us 
not  stand  idly  by  while  another  scan- 
dal slowly  engulfs  us.  Let  us  act  nolr. 

We  need  to  act  quickly,  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, because  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  planning  to  sell  700  million 
tons  of  coal  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  next  month— 700  million  tons 
of  coal  for  which  the  Department's 
own  experts  agree  there  is  no  maiket. 
This  amendment  will  prevent  the 
wholesale  giveaway  of  this  coaL 

Our  Govemment  has  no  business, 
Mr.  President,  in  flooding  our  markets 
with  coal,  giving  unfair  advantage 
through  questionable  wpraisals  or 
sweetheart  deals  at  the  expense  of  a\u 
taxpayers.  We  simply  cannot  allow 
these  practices.  - 


This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
gives  us  time  to  review  the  ptdldes  of 
the  Department,  time  to  make  sure 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
not  being  ripped  off.  It  will  not  end 
coal  lease  planning,  environmental 
analysis  and  data  gathering.  It  will  not 
interfere  with  ongoing  mining  oper- 
ations. Necessary  bypass  and  emergen- 
cy leases  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  before.  The  amendment  will  not 
teraiinate  the  Federal  coal  program, 
as  has  been  charged  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  wiU  simply  stcv  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  granting 
any  new  leases  until  this  mess  the  De- 
partment has  created  can  be  cleaned 
up  and  sorted  out. 

I  make  these  points  as  a  Senator 
from  a  coal  State.  BCr.  President.  I 
would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  object  to 
what  the  Department  of  the  IntexSar 
\s  doing  and.  worse  yet,  plans  to  do. 

I  would  be  remiss  because  we  have 
5,600  unemployed  coal  miners  in  Dli- 
'nois.  I  would  be  remiss  because  our 
coal  production  is  down  in  Illinois  by 
3V^  million  tons.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, Mr.  President,  condone  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  do  grievous 
harm  to  my  State.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  from  other  coal-producing 
States  share  my  concerns. 

We  must,  all  of  us,  ke^  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  Western  coal  in  this  coun- 
try is  on  public  lands.  Most  of  the 
Eastern  coal  in  our  Nation  is  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  How  we  handle  and 
balance  these  two  situations  is  a 
matter  of  vital  national  concenv  A 
govemment  monopoly  is  no  less  a 
danger  to  our  economic  well-being 
throughout  our  50  States  than  a  busi- 
ness monopoly. 

We  need  immediate  action  to  fore- 
stall the  nmtinuation  of -what  is  obvi- 
ously a  bad  program.  Nothing  less  will 
do. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  a  responsible  coal 
leasing  policy.       ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
coming  from  one  of  the  States  in 
which  most  of  these  leases  are  located. 
I  suggest  that  we  address  the  problem 
of  who  these  gigantic  corporations  are 
that  are  going  to  rip  off  the  taxpayer. 
They  are  coops  owned  by  those  ttiey 
serve,  nonprofit  organizations  that  are 
going  to  bkl  on  this  coal  we  need  to 
have  in  North  Dakota  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  agriculture  going.  We  need  it 
for  energy^  because  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  get  energy  produced  here  with- 
out paying  through  the  nose  to  the 
OPEC  countries. 

If  we  heat  our  farm  homes  in  the>^ 
Dakotas,    Nebraska,    and    Oklahoma 
with  energy  from  co«l,  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  homage  to  those  characters  in 
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the  IfkhOe  SMt  wtio  are  ripptng  off 
our  eeonony  lenermlly  and  deepolltng 


That  la  irtiy  I  nipport  the  senior 
nnnarnr  in  thta  matter.  It  will  protect 
our  cooperattve  generating  fkdlities 
that  we  need  in  the  upper  IfidweaL 

Mr.  FreaUent.  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  aoBBe  Membera  of  thia 
Senate  can  forget  ao  soon  how  badly 
we  need  energy  aelf-autflcieney.  Two 
or  three  yeara  ago.  we  were  dedicated 
to  deteloping  alternative  enogy.  Coal 
to  aomsthlng  we  have  in  abundance— it 
to  ours,  it  to  here,  and  it  oonverU  into 
that  dectrletty  irtilch  our  network  of 
rural  deetrle  cooperatives  need  to 
serve  the  countryside. 

With  new  technology.  Mr.  Presidatt. 
much  of  that  coal  we  are  talking  about 
in  Fort  Union  to  part  of  the  planning 
for  a  very  sinble  plant  to  convert  lig- 
nite cool  to  methanol.  Sponsors  of 
that  project  have  an  eager  and  willing 
buyer— yea,  another  rural  electric  co- 
op—whidi  wants  to  uae  methanol  as  a 
supplemental  fuel  to  establish  peaking 
power  for  their  turbines. 

That  new  plant,  carefully  designed 
and  weD  along  in  the  permitting  proc- 
eaa,  wiD  produce  methanol  for  a  grow- 
ing worldwide  maricet;  in  fact,  at  full 
production,  that  plant,  partially  de- 
pendent on  the  coal  thto  amendment 
would  preclude  from  mining,  would 
supply  about  1  year's  incremental 
growth,  or  12  percent,  of  the  expected 
wwld  demand.  Its  producti<m  capacity 
will  be  86.940  barreto  of  methanol  per 
day. 

Methanol,  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  has  doaens  of  uses— as  a  gaso- 
line or  dlesel  substitute,  in  autoe  and 
truds;  for  grain  drying,  farm  vehicles, 
home  heating:  in  the  mining,  oonstnic- 
tion  and  raHrood  Industries  as  dlesel 
replacement;  as  a  chemical  feedstock 
in  the  petro  chemical  industry,  and 
many  more. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
m  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Smraov. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
pcutunity  to  share  my  views  regarding 
the  need  to  proceed  with  a  timely  and 
orderiy  method  of  coal  leasing.  I 
strongly  feel  that  if  this  issue  was 
being  solely  decided  on  the  merits  of 
coal  hailin  there  would  be  very  little 
debate  and  we  would  aiH>rove  the  cur- 
rent coal  leasing  program  by  a  wide 
majority.  Unfortimately,  this  Is  not 
the  case,  the  coal  leasfaag  issue  is  over- 
shadowed by  some  of  those  who  are 
tiMwtitJir  and  tang  after  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Interior— Jim  Watt.  I 
do  not  want  to  participate  In  thto 
debate  from  a  partisan  or  personality 
viewpoint.  But  I  do  want  to  participate 
in  it  as  an  advocate  and  one  who  to  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  wise  and  pru- 


dent pl^""fa»g  and  devdopment  of  our 
Nation's  natural  reaouroea. 

A  few  short  years  ago.  thto  country 
was  reelhig  from  the  effects  of  our 
ovCTdppendfiK*  on  foreign  sources  of 
enogy.  We  were  held  hostage  to  the 
base  desires  and  ivice  controto  of  a  few 
powerful  indlviduato  halfway  across 
the  wwld.  Inflation— due  to  the  high 
coat  of  imported  energy— was  running 
rampant  with  no  end  in  sight  As  in 
times  of  all  crises,  the  country  exam- 
ined its  then  present  energy  policies 
and  developed  a  program  that  would 
reduce  our  dep«denee  of  Imported 
energy  sources.  A  major  part  of  thto 
program  included  the  leasing  and  de- 
velopment of  our  vast  coal  reserves. 

I  might  add.  thto  was  a  plan  that  was 
not  developed  by  only  one  administra- 
tion or  by  one  political  party,  it  was 
developed  by  many  concerned  Ameri- 
cans and  it  pointed  a  way  out  of  our 
heavy  depoidence  on  foreign  oil. 

When  thto  overall  plan  was  devel- 
oped, the  Nation  had  Just  endured  a 
painful  10-year  moratorium  on  Feder- 
al coal  leasing.  Domestic  and  foreign 
markets  for  our  coal  had  fallen  off 
dramatically,  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  not  been  active  in  wisely 
and  carefully  leasing  the  coal  reserves. 
A  new  moratorium,  however  brief, 
could  Jeopardise  the  coal  market  that 
to  only  Just  now  beginning  to  recover. 

Many  have  said  that  a  moratorium 
should  be  encouraged  because  the  coal 
market  to  soft,  and  a  pause  In  the  leas- 
ing will  benefit  the  Government  be- 
cause the  coal  maricet  may  improve- 
thus  bringing  in  higher  bonus  bids  for 
the  coal.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
that  one  out.  Actual  production  of 
coal  lags  several  years  behind  the  leas- 
ing. We  are  in  a  unique  and  promising 
situation  where— If  we  act  wisely  and 
prudently— the  coal  industry  will  pros- 
per and  assist  us  in  becoming  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  energy. 

In  the  total  VS.  energy  picture,  coal 
to  expected  to  progress  from  the  27 
percent  of  the  energy  mix  in  1981,  to 
33  percent  by  the  year  2000.  It  to  pre- 
dicted that  demand  for  UJS.  coal,  in- 
clu<Ung  exports,  wlU  climb  from  about 
850  million  tons  in  1981  to  1.1  billion 
tons  in  1900  and  to  1.5  billion  tons  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  order  for  the  UJS.  coal  industry  to 
take  its  place  among  the  world's  lead- 
ing coal  producers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  positive  steps  to 
foster  thto  growth. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  one- 
third  of  all  of  the  Nation's  coal  and 
also  Indlrectiy  affects  the  use  of  at 
least  an  additional  20  percent  of  aU  of 
the  coal  in  the  West  Approximately 
75.6  million  acres  of  coal  lands  are 
owned  and  administered  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  are  located  almost 
entirely  in  the  West.  These  western 
Federal  coal  lands  contain  as  much  as 
60  percent  of  the  total  western  coal  re- 
serve base. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1989. 104.4  million 
tons  of  Federal  ooal  wore  mined  in 
Wyomtaig-  Thto  production  aeoounted 
for  approximately  IS  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  production— up  from  11  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1981.  Total  UJB.  pro- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1982  was  ap- 
proidmatdy  868.7  million  tona.  As  of 
September  SO.  1982.  there  were  616 
Federal  coal  leases  tai  effect  of  which 
39  were  issued  in  fiscal  year  1982.  We 
are  now  at  the<croasroads  in  the  field 
of  ccHDtinued  Federal  leasing.  Any  mor- 
atorium at  thto  time  will  needlessly 
hinder  the  wl^  and  vital  ooal  leasing 
programs. 

If.  Mr.  President  the  continuation 
of  coal  leadng  to  so  Important  to  our 
Nation's  energy  policy,  why  should 
there  then  be  a  moratorium  being  pro- 
posed to  halt  thto  prooessT^Aye.  there 
to  the  rub— because  the  inul  swirto  not 
around  the  merits  of  the  coal  leasing 
program,  but  around  the  personality 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Thto  Senate  to  fully  aware  of  the 
studies  that  were  recoitly  ctnnpleted 
by  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  Goieral  Ac- 
counting Office  regarding  the  April 
1982  coal  lease  sale  in  the  Powder 
River  basin.  I  am  certainly  aware  of 
that  sale  and  the  consequences  of 
those  studies,  for  that  to  my  home 
State.  I  dare  not— and  would  not— 
li^re  the  Impact  which  these  studies 
might  have  on  the  economies  of  those 
that  live  in  Wyoming  and  the  Nation. 
We  in  Wyoming  are  very  concerned 
about  the  orderly  develomnent  and 
protection  of  natural  resources  that 
are  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  studies 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  and  I  emphasize 
may  not  have  received  all  the  funds  it 
could  have  achieved  under  optimum 
conditions.  Estimates  from  the  studies 
allege  that  there  could  have  been  pos- 
sibly $60  to  $100  million  more  dollars 
received  for  bonus  bids.  Indeed  thto  to 
a  considerable  sum— but  to  it  a  sum 
worth  Jeopardizing  the  entire  future 
of  the  coal  leasing  program  especially 
when  we  know  that  the  "big  buck" 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
from  the  production  royalties  and  not 
bonus  payments?  I  think  not.  Certain 
studies  indicate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  possibly  losing  anywhere 
between  $10  and  $25  bUlion  yearly 
through  fraud  and  waste  In  the  much 
needed  social  programs.  But  to  there  a 
movement  to  place  a  complete  morato- 
rium on  these  necessary  and  impor- 
tant programs?  I  should  hope  not. 

The  Wyoming  congressional  delega- 
tion to  certainly  not  alone  in  thto 
belief.  BCr.  President  I  would  quote 
from  a  letter  regarding  thto  issue  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  Ed  Herschler.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  Mr. 
SnnixT  YAns.  chairman  of  the  House 


Appropriaticms  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior. 


At  the  State  level,  the  ooal  lesatng  pro- 
gram works  and  actually  beneftts  the  State 
of  Wyonalnc.  At  least  we  bave  asay  In  wbat 
coal  tneto  will  be  avaOabte  for  Irarint.  and 
we  also  bave  a  lay  in  tanproviac  the  rtummw 
for  developiiic  State  owned  ooaL  llie  cur- 
rent ■ttaatton  it  a  marked  tmprovemoit  over 
mevioaa  Pedetal  ooal  leastDg  efforts.  I 
would  bate  to>  see  a  proctam  that  works 
•helved  beeauae  of  alleged  vmtmm  at  the 
Department  level. 

CurtaiUng  the  leasing  program  would  not 
force  Interior  to  Improve  their  performance 
to  meet  your  concerns.  It  wlU  only  result  In 
a  stop-and-staii  coal  leasing  program  wbleh 
wiU  not  benefit  anyone.  Further,  I  do  not 
believe  that  leglalatton  ia  neoeaaary  to 
secure  the  changes  your  committee  desires. 

On  a  directly  related  note,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  aay  whether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment received  fair  market  value  on  the 
bonue  bids  received  at  the  April  and  Octo- 
ber 1M2,  Powder  River  ooal  sale.  However, 
one  thing  is  plef  ecUy  dear,  the  U.8.  Treas- 
ury received  more  in  bonus  bids  from  the 
Powder  River  sale  than  aU  other  previous 
Federal  coal  sales  combined.  Additionally, 
bonus  bidl  wil  comprlae  leaa  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenues  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  Deceive  from  the  sale  and  de- 
velopment of  the  lease.<One  other  point  the 
rental  rate  and/or  royalty  rate  could  be  ad- 
justed upward  at  lease  renewal  time  If  It  Is 
thought  that  the  received  bonus  bid  ii  low. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  you  could  also  require 
Interior  to  modify  their  coal  i»1ce  calcula- 
tions to  meet  ^ur  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  and 
heartily  conciu-  vrith  Governor 
Herschler's  remarks. 

The  proposed  moratorium  would 
have  no  beneficial  effects  for  anyone. 
Thto  week  I  have  received  letters  from 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Western  Re- 
gional Council.  National  Cool  Aaaodar 
tion.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Nation- 
al Cattiemen's  Association.  National 
Wooli^wera  Assodatimi.  and  others 
representing  a  wide  croas  section  of 
our  Nation'^  population,  urging  sup- 
port in  prevdntiiig  a  coal  leaahig  morar 
torium— even  a  <short  or  temporary 
one.  I  do  hear  these  concerns  and  will 
adhere  to  them.  These  aaaodatioos  are 
concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests, ranging  from  the  employment  of 
their  monbers  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  utility  rates.  Any  morattnium  oa 
Federal  coal  leasing  will  only  encour- 
age the  high  unemployment  that  to  al- 
ready plaguftig  the  country— and  espe- 
cially the  Stute  of  Wyoming.  Coal  will 
increasingly  play  a  vital  role  in  auwly- 
Ing  the  Nation  with  electricity.  Any 
moratoriiun  ithat  wiU  hinder  the  order- 
ly development  of  ooal  wOl  only  assure 
higher  and  higher  utility  rates  for  the 
U  A  consumer.  Certainly  a  regrettable 
and  absurd  result 

Much  haa  been  and  will  certainly 
continue  to  be  said  that  thto  to  merely 
a  temporary  moratorium.  Probably  no 
word  in  the  Federal  Government  vo- 
cabulary mtnv  correctly  translmtes  to 
the  equivalent  of  eternity  than  does 


the  word  "temporary."  Regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  thto  vote,  the  tosye  of  a 
moratfHTium  of  Federal  ooal  leasing 
will  confront  us  again  and  again.  We 
saw  it  last  December  when  we  ap- 
moved  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
and  I  am  certain  we  will  see  it  again 
when  we  act  on  the  same  i4>propria- 
tions  bin  later  thto  year.  The  question 
bagtraHy  bolto  down  to  thto:  Is  there 
really  any  adequate  national  interest 
reaatm  to  establish  a  moratorium  on 
coal  leasing?  There  to  not— none.  I  am 
not  a  spokesman  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  for  the  procedures 
they  used  to  establish  the  fair  maiket 
value  of  the  coal  leases  in  the  Powder 
River  sale.  I  understand  that  they  in- 
dicate that  it  might  have  been  handled 
in  a  better  way  and  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly oooislderlng  new  appraisal  and 
Md  methods  that  may  be  more  ade- 
quate. Certainly  the  GAO  recommen- 
dations should  l>e  considered  in  any 
future  lease  sales.  But  a  moratorium 
would  not  enhance  one  whit  Interior's 
effort  to  improve  the  leasing  process. 
A  moratorium  will  not  return  one  last 
bit  of  coinage  nor  make  up  for  any 
part  of  the  possible  loss  of  $100  mil- 
lion of  bonus  bid  of  the  Powder  River 
sale.  It  Just  makes  no  sense  at  all,  but 
I  am  also  fully  aware  that  that  caution 
faito  at  least  several  times  a  day  to  im- 
press many  of  us  the  Semite  member- 
ship: I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
clearly  look  at  the  unf  orttmate  long- 
term  effects  that  thto  amendment 
would  have  on  the  Nation  and  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  review  the  bid- 
ding for  a  moment.  The  bid  Iwnuses 
on  thto  issue  were  some  4V4  cents  in 
the  last  bidding  process.  During  the 
tenure  of  Secretary  Andrus,  the  bonus 
Uds.  receipts  to  the  United  States. 
were  one-fourth  of  1  cent  So  thto  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  brought  in 
about  16  times  more  on  the  bonus  re- 
ceipt than  Secretary  Andrus. 

Aixl  please  recall  that  the  greatest 
"leaser"  of  all  time  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ranks  was  Stewart  UdalL 
He  put  more  leases  out  during  hto 
abort  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rim than  any  other  Secretary. 

The  big  money  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  wiU  not  come 
from  bonuses.  It  will  come  from  pro- 
duction, and  the  only  way  to  get  pro- 
duction to  to  mine  coaL 

So  commonsense — I  have  heard  it 
used  in  thto  debate— can  work  as  long 
as  you  leave  Jim  Watt  out  of  the  equa- 
tion, becaute  he  seems  to  bring  up  a 
kind  of  saliva  test  that  some  always 
flunk  here. 

I  hope  we  might  Just  concentrate  on 
the  issue  of  coal  leasing  and  not  on 
any  Judgment  against  Jim  Watt  and 
then  we  might  reach  a  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

If  you  leave  out  prejudice  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however, 
and  look  at  our  national  interests  and 


our  national  defense,  it  to  important 
that  we  have  coal  leasing:  and  we  have 
to  proceed  with  that  because  it  takes 
10  years  from  leasing  to  production. 

Mr.  WAUiOP.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

A  >BDSD  FOSCTOmoar  Of  nRBIOB'S  OOAL 


Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
dorse the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Bumpbbs  and 
Jacksoh.  a  poa^xmonent  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  headlong 
rush  to  lease  every  ton  of  coal  in  sight 
regardless  of  demand  or  fair  market 
value,  to  badly  needed.  We  need  to 
catch  our  breath,  carefully  examine 
thto  program,  and  make  Unde  Sam  a 
prudent  businessman  Instead  of  the 
fairy  godmother  for  major  coal  oHiuia- 
nles. 

In  documents  circulated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  yesterday, 
thto  amendment  was  painted  as  the 
sure  way  to  bring  America  to  its  knees 
by  pulling  the  plug  on  energy  produc- 
tion. A  brief  review  of  the  facts  prove 
that  to  be  flat  wrong. 

Thto  to  not  a  moratorium.  As  a  sup- 
porter of  thto  amendment  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  Interested  in  an- 
other 10-year  moratorium  on  coal  leas- 
ing. Thto  amendment  would  take  us 
only,  until  October  of  thto  year.  That 
time  to  needed,  according  to  the  GAO, 
for  the  Department  of  «the  Interior  to 
institute  reforms  before  diving  into  an- 
other huge  sale  in  the  Fort  Union 
region. 

Energy  production  to  insured.  Every- 
one of  us  would  like  to  see  the  Nation 
turn  away  from  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources.  By  developing  western 
coal  resources,  we  can  do  it  With 
more  coal  reserves  than  any  other 
State.  Montana  to  prepared  to  do  its 
part 

But  18  billion  tons  of  Federal  coal  to 
already  under  lease  with  only  104  mil- 
lion tons  produced  last  year.  Thto  does 
not  indicate  a  desperate  shortage  of 
coal  for  ttHe  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Montana's  Governor  supports  thto 
action.  Despite  statements  contained 
in  a  memorandum  to  Congress  fitxn 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  was 
informed  by  Montana  Gov.  Ted 
Schwinden.  today,  that  he  supports 
thto  postponement.  Because  of  Gover- 
nor Schwlnden's  extensive  involve- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
hto  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  In  addition.  I  have 
talked  with  the  office  of  Gov.  Richard 
D.  Lamm  of  Colorado  and  have  been 
told  the  f  oUovrlng: 

Governor  Lamm  f  eeto  it  to  necessary 
for  Congress  to  act  to  insure  that  the 
public  receives  a  fair  return  for  leases 
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of  paUto  eomL  Tban  have  been  no 
nk>  In  Oolondo  alnoe  1961 
Oolondo  has  not  experienced  the 
low  Mdi  reported  for  coel 
In  other  States.  Furthermore, 
haa  reaidved  a  number  of 
with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior mwwrmlng  pubile  and  State  In- 
volvenient  In  eoal  leodnt  and  land  UM 
ptaumlnK.  TlM  State  supports  these  ai- 
peets  of  the  coalleastait  procram. 

But  Ooveraor  Lamm  feels  that  seri- 
ous pvoblBBM  remain.  The  Gtovemor 
has  repeatedly  questioned  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  current  administration  to 
lease  iiissiiir  quantities  of  Federal 
coal  lesources.  Colorado  has  not 
worked  with  tlie  Interior  on  fair 
market  value  Issues  but  feels  that  fur- 
ther steps  must  be  taken  now  to  sub- 
stantially tanptove  this  part  of  the  coal 
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On  another  point.  I  want  to  empha- 
that  Jobs  are  not  Je<H)ardlMd  by 
the  amendment  Coal  minlnc  activity 
now  betaw  conducted  will  not  be 
stopped  by  this  amendment  Emergen- 
cy and  bypass  lessee  wlU  be  available 
that  will  aDow  aU  minlnc  operatinas  to 
continue  at  current  production  levels. 

There  Is  no  demand  for  new  produc- 
tion leases  The  maiket  for  western 
has  been  extremely  soft  for 
rly  2  years.  Sorlous  questions  exist 
about  whether  txt  not  there  Is  any  in- 
terest In  the  700  million  tons  of  coal 
for  sale  In  the  Fort  Union 
A  brief  pos^wnement  In  the  sale 
off erlng  wUl  allow  Congress  Ume  to 
work  throu^  the  report  of  the  OAO 
and  «T"fM»»'  the  need  tor  legislative 
changes  that  would  allow  leasing  pro- 
to  roan  doeely  reflect  the 
Beds  of  the  Industry. 

Fsir  market  value  is  the  law.  Re- 
gardless of  the  Departmoit's  manage- 
rial philosophy  that  flooding  the 
market  with  coal  works  to  the  public's 
benefit  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendments  of  1976  require  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  receive  fair 
market  value  for  leases.  This  program 
Is  admittedly  complex.  However,  the 
OAO  report  of  May  11,  1963.  estimat- 
ed that  the  Powder  River  sale  brought 
$100  »»«nw««*  less  than  OAO's  estimates 
of  fair  market  value. 

The  Department  disputes  OAO's 
i^nMn^  That  Is  understandable.  But 
unto  the  differences  are  resolved,  we 
should  not  allow  another  potential 
giveaway  to  occur. 

I  recognise  that  in  the  long  term, 
fsr  mote  revenues  wfll  be  realised  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  from  the  roy- 
alties on  production  than  from  the 
boons  bid  on  lease  sales.  Pn-haps  this 
means  that  the  law  should  be  changed 
In  some  fftt***'"  However,  untfl  Con- 
gress has  time  to  make  such  changes, 
we  must  be  resssiirfd  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  fair  market  value  is  to  be 
lecelred  for  future  leases. 

In  sum.  supporting  this  amendment 
wHl  not  curtail  coal  productiim.  nor 


wOl  It  result  In  any  job  losses  It  wDl 
allow  time  f mr  reforms  In  our  coal  leas- 
ing program  that  wlU  give  the  taxpay- 
ers fair  market  value  for  their  coaL 
Furthermore,  it  will  give  us  time  to 
assess  the  logic  of  dumping  huge 
amounts  of  Federal  coal  on  a  very  soft 
market 

EXHIMTl 
OmCB  or  THB  OOTBOKW. 

IMeiM.  MonL.  Jwu  %  /MA 
Benstor  Max  Baocos. 
VASnuUe. 

Smote  Hart  Omee  Buming.  WaiMngtim. 
D.C 

Dso  8BUTOK  Baucds:  This  letter  ia  in  re- 
moow  to  your  Inquiry  about  the  potential 
linpeet  of  a  poatponement  on  the  ISM  Fart 
Union  coal  Icaae  MOe  on  Montana.  We  have 
repeatedly  quertloned  the  amounU  of  coal 
thto  admlnlstratlan  li  puttlns  on  the  cur- 
lently  dcipfwcul  coal  market  With  the 
recent  release  of  the  KibcaauBlttee'a  Invertl- 
gattve  report  and  the  OAO  report  alleslns 
goreniment  mlamanasement  the  coal  leaa- 
Inc  prosiam  ta  In  need  of  tongreailonel 
review.  Whether  the  flndlnsa  In  these  re- 
port! are  real  or  only  percehred.  Oonsreei 
must  restore  puUle  confidence  and  trust  In 
the  coal  leaslns  procram. 

Repeating  the  earlier  moratorium  would 
be  a  serious  mistake.  Delayinc  the  1M3  coal 
lease  sale  until  Congrees  restdvcs  the  con- 
(UcU  and  errors  would  be  appropriate.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  coal  leasing 
program  can  be  corrected  without  bringing 
the  entire  system  to  a  halt  and  without  dis- 
rupting existing  mining  operations.  Bypass, 
anergeney  and  '^^*n*Mmmi\r»  leasing  should 
continue  and  funding  (or  the  planning  proc- 
eas.  Including  Regional  Coal  Team  delibera- 
tions, should  be  appropriated.  Postponing 
the  planned  1989  Fort  Union  coal  lease 
would  not  in  my  opinion.  Jeopardae  the 
coal  leadng  program.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  allow  Congress  to  exercise  its  over- 
sight role  over  guaranteeing  the  govern- 
ment transfer  of  public  resources  to  private 
ownership  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Tse  ScHWumee. 

Qooemor. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BXTMPERa  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  Mr.  Mxr- 
BHBAUii.  Mr.  DixoH.  Mr.  Baucus.  and 
Mr.  Saaaanas.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  CHrdered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  tUs  amend- 
ment be  put  aside  untU  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  agreonent  to  vote  on  this  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  renew  my  request 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  earU- 
er  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Raooas  a  number  of 
itons  concerning  this  proposal  to 
impose  a  coal  leasing  moratorium. 
These  items  include  a  series  of  letters 
in  opposition,  some  editorials  in  oppo- 
sition, an  article  in  opposition  wrlttoi 


by  Cecfl  Andrus.  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Carter  admlnls- 
tratloo:  a  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter 
from  SenatOT  MoCLDaa  and  mlsoeUa- 
neous  other  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  bade  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the 
amendment  will  be  set  aside  untU  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  we 
are  awaiting  a  Senator  to  offer  an- 
other amendment  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  wOl 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  ssk  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  preceding 
amendmeht  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleilL  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  minor  technicality  Involved  in  the 
Bumpers  amendment  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  a  moment. 

The  Bumpers  amendment  was  put 
over  until  tomorrow.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  today.  Technically, 
that  would  produce  a  vote  tomorrow, 
but  we  also  have  an  order  that  no 
votes  will  occur  tomorrow  and  they 
will  be  staged  until  Tueeday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  today, 
they  be  considered  as  having  been  or- 
dered as  of  the  time  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  resuming  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment,  tomorrow. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I  sug- 
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Mr.  BAKtR.  Mr.  Frealdent. 
gest  the  ahafnee  of  a  quowm. 

Hie  frkidino  ofpicer. 

clerk  win  can  the  rcdL 

The  legfadattve  deA  proceeded  to 
cantherolL 

Mr.  STEVKNB.  Mr.  rresldent.  I  •A 
unanimous  eonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  resctoded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OVnCBR.  ^^th- 
out  Objeetlofi.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STTEVBHa  Mr.  Presltait.  is  It  In 
order  to  orally  enter  a  notloe  of  recon- 
gideratJop?  

The  PRBEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ma}r  enter  a  motlaa  to  recon- 
sldn'  (nally  arithout  objeetkm. 

Mr.  STBVEN&  It  Is  entering  a 
notloe  of  reoonsklrration  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  tfi'ENNlH.  Mr.  Frerident.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  irtiat  Is  the  Inquiry, 
please? 

Mr.  STEVIENB.  What  was  the  ruling 
of  the  ChaU? 

Mr.  snaiNia  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  actual  segslon  without  a  quorum  In 
prepress?  If  so,  I  wish  to  aA  srtioever 
has  the  floor  to  restate  irtiat  his  in- 
quiry IS; 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  did 
make  an  imuiry.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mlsslfflppi.  as  to  what  was  the 
proper  Uxem  to  enter  a  notloe  that  I  in- 
tended to  reconsider  the  previous  vote. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  orally  state  that  he  is  en- 
toing  a  motion  to  reconsider  a  par- 
tieularvote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  may  be  done 
orally? 

The  PREBIDINO  OIVICEK.  The 
Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  STEVEN&  Mr.  Presidait.  I  wish 
to  give  notice  that  I  enter  a  moticm  to 
reconsider  \K>tes  No.  127  and  No.  128. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
motfamshave  be^  entered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  the  motion 
related  to?  The  Senator  gave  the 
number  as  |  heard  It  but  did  not  Iden- 
tify it  o^oivise. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Those  honorarium 
votes.  Senator  Jacksoit's  amendmaits 
prcvioudy  wtcd  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  many? 

Mr.  STEVtENS.  Two. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  first  two,  the 
Isst  two,  which? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  first  two. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  record  show 
thenumbert 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  it  does.  I  Just 
stated  the  numbers. 

Mr.  STENNia  All  ri^t  That  Is  all. 
i^y.  Presideht 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
suggest  the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKODINO  OFFICER.  The 
derkwOloS^theroU. 

The  legiiatlve  deik  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll, 

Mr.  HAITIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.   (Mr. 
Tknu).  ¥^thout  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 


Tlie    dered. 


ICr.  HATFIEU3.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb) 
may  offer  an  amendment  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BATFDSUy.  I  sm  not  asking 
unanimous  consent  It  Is  merely  a  re- 
quest from  the  managers  of  the  bOL 

The  FRISBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
imrf^**'*  consideration. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  amendment 

The  bill  deik  read  as  follows: 

The  Senatwr  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  13M: 

Pace  IS.  after  line  IS.  Insert  the  following 
new  item: 


PSOVISIOIIS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  or  any  otho-  agency  or  in- 
stnnnentaltty  of  the  United  State,  is  prohib- 
ited tram  restricting  solely  to  staff  of  the 
CaetlB  of  United  States  Bankruptcy  (Courts 
the  lawiareT  of  notices  to  credlUxs  and 
other  interested  parties.  The  Administrative 
Offloe  ahaU  permit  and  encourage  the  prq>- 
mntiea  and  mmntng  of  such  notices  to  be 
petf  onned  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  debt- 
ois,  tnistees  or  such  other  intoested  parties 
as  the  Court  may  direct  and  approve.  The 
Adknlnstrator  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  make  appropriate  provisions  for  the 
use  of  and  accounting  for  any  postage  re- 
quired pursuant  to  such  directives. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  let  me  say, 
first  of  all.  there  are  no  f tmds  involved 
in  tUs  anuendment.  All  the  amend- 
ment does  ]a  simply  nullify  an  arbi- 
trary ruling  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  U.S.  Courts  which  would  put 
a  major  Kansas  City  employer  out  of 
business. 

For  many  years,  bankruptcy  court 
clerks  In  many  districts  have  utilized 
private  compsnies  to  aid  in  mailing 
out  notices  of  bankruptcy  proceedings 
to  CTMlitors.  One  such  company  locat- 
ed in  Kansas  City  (Electronic  Process- 
ing, Inc.,  owned  by  Claude  Rice  and 
Jay  Breidenthall)  handles  this  busi- 
ness for  over  100  clerks'  offices  in  the 
largest  municipalities  in  the  country. 

Recently,  the  Administrative  Office 
of  V&  Courts.  Bankruptcy  Division, 
without  any  notice  to  any  of  us  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  to  this  Sen- 
ator, chairman  of  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee, arbitrarily  issued  a  directive 
whieh  would  terminate  all  contracts 
with  private  employers  on  June  30. 
'The  company  most  directly  affected  is 
the  Kansas  City  company. 

Mr.  President  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Administrative 
Office  from  restricting  the  authority 
of  the  individual  derks'   offices  to 


enter  into  contracts  with  private - 
sector  employers  for  the  distribution 
of  bankrmitcy  notices. 
^  There  is  a  problem  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  Nation's 
bankruptcy  courts  caused  by  the  rising 
number  of  bankruptcies.  Business  fail- 
ures in  the  first  4  numths  of  this  year 
rose  40  percent  above  the  same  period 
in  1982.  which  was  a  record  year,  in 
itself. 

There  are  ways  to  ease  the  adminis- 
trative burdois  on  the  courts.  One 
method  used  by  trustees  is  the  em- 
ployment of  expert  private  contrac- 
tors who  serve  notices  of  bankn^»teles 
and  provide  other  information  to 
creditors.  Most  of  the  cost  of  these 
services  have  been  barae  by  the  es- 
tates at  no  cost  to  the  courts. 

On  June  2.  1963.  without  explana- 
tion, the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  informed  all 
clerks  that  they  are  no  longer  to  allow 
private  contractors,  retained  by  debt- 
ors and  trustees,  to  use  the  courts' 
Oovemment  postage  privileges  to  mail 
information  to  creditors. 

For  years,  the  derks  would  allow 
these  contractors  to  use  Oovemment 
postage  privileges  only  for  the  materi- 
als devdoped  for  and  mailed  in  behalf 
of  the  court  Were  the  deiks  to  under- 
take the  substantial  derical  snd  ad- 
ministrative services  performed  by  the 
contractors,  the  taxpayers  would  pay. 
Because  tnistees  retain  the  contrac- 
tors, their  services  are  paid  from  funds 
in  respective  bankruptcy  estates. 

My  amendment  prohibits  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  from  restricting 
the  issusnce  of  liankruptcy  notices 
and  other  materials  to  creditors  and 
other  interested  parties  to  court  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment,  because  it 
involves  no  funds,  is  not  controversial, 
and  I  hope  the  smendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  smendment  has  been  deared. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tes.  Mr.  President 
we  approve  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
hear  any  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  E:ansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  1336)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UaXBMEKT  no.  ISST 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  a0S(h)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Oabn.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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Ifr.  BAKSR.  Tei.  I  yield  lint  to  the 


Tlie  FIWBIDINO  OPnCER.  The 
deAvffl  report. 

TtMB  aaiitant  leciilstlve  cleric  read 
•efoDovK 

ttm  nimetnr  from  Onoon  (Ifr.  HAsrau). 
on  tetaU  a<  Mr.  Oau.  ptopowt  unend- 

Ifr.  BATPnUD.  Mr.  Preektent.  I  aek 
unanliDoai  oooeent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dl^enaed 
with. 

The  PRBODINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out  ohleetian.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  at  (oUowk 

Ob  pete  4a.  between  Unee  4  end  S.  ineert 
ttMfoDawtair 


Section  MMh)  ot  the  National  Houetng 
Act  to  mended  by  etilkiiic  out  "•14.400" 
end  tpf—**"!  In  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable 
nudmum  dollar  Umlt  under  subeection  <b)". 

Mr.  HATFOCLD.  Mr.  Frealdent.  I 
atlet  thto  amendmmt  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Oami  who  has  been  called 
away  from  the  Chamber. 

Section  aOMh)  of  the  National  Act 
ivorldea  emergency  autlunity  to  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  insure  replace- 
ment sini^  family  residences  or  resi- 
dences destroyed  in  natural  disasters 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  sssessed  value 
of  the  propwty.  but  not  to  exceed 
$14,400. 

It  is  very  obvious.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  particular  cap  of  $14,400. 
which  was  established  in  1969.  has  cre- 
ated little  use  of  this  dauae  or  this 
provision  of  the  law. 

So.  the  amendment  would  merely 
lift  th*t  cap  to  $07,500.  which  is  the 
mmin»  cap  that  is  in  sectitm  203(b).  or 
tbe  basic  fiwgi*  family  residential  in- 
surance program  of  the  e»isting  act. 
In  other  words,  it  is  making  it  similar 
to  the  cap  in  the  other  part  of  the  act. 

This  would  be  for  those  who  have 
suffered  disasters  in  any  part  of  the 
country— Mississippi.  Utah,  wherever 
there  has  bem  such  a  disaster.  It  is 
really  a  tfrhn**^'  amendment  in  the 
amse  it  is  merely  changing  the  cap  to 
make  it  more  of  a  practical  help  that 
eould  be  rendered  to  those  people  who 
have  suffered  the  destruction  of  their 
homes  because  of  natural  disasters. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
WMiiriwg  Committee.  Senator  Pbox- 
Miaa,  has  indicated  through  a  message 
that  he  does  not  support  this  amend- 
ment, but  he  is  not  going  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  He  is  not  opposed  to 
It  on  the  equity  factor  or  the  fairness 
of  it.  but  he  believes  that  the  authoris- 
ing committee  should  handle  this;  that 
It  is  legislating  on  iM7propriation  and 
BO  forth.  I  think  I  have  stated  his  posi- 
tion clearly.  But.  as  I  say,  he  is  not 
giring  to  oppose  it. 

nmator  Qmmm,  of  course,  is  chairman 
of  that  committee  on  which  Senator 
PaozMmB  alts  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  OAUi'a  view  is  that 
with  the  disasters  that  are  upon  us 
there  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  exists 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  today 


where  people  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  r— *^*""^  Therefore,  the 
emergency  character  of  this  requires  it 
to  be  acted  upon  here  in  the  supple- 
mental bm.  So  I  present  this  on  his 
behalf  for  those  reasons. 

nmnASCs  roa  ruMW  Ticnm 
Mr.  RIBOUE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  this  amendment  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies affected  by  the  flooding  in  Utah 
and  I  strongly  support  the  Senator's 
effort  to  respond  to  this  real  human 
tragedy  and  this  real  human  need. 

This  matt«  falls  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  w*"Hwg  Committee  and 
would  ordinarily  be  included  in  au- 
thorising legislation— the  housing  bill 
reported  from  the  Banking  Committee 
Is  pending  on  the  legislattve  calendar. 
The  housing  Mil  has  been  under 
some  doud  reoenUy  with  s«ne  saying 
th*»  the  biU  might  not  even  come  to 
the  Senate  floor,  which  would  be  the 
second  year  in  a  row  in  which  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  a  housing  bilL  It 
is  very  important  that  &  1338  be 
toought  to  the  Senate  floor  and  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  House  as 
soon  ss  possible. 

Title  Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1983 
Includes  a  mortgage  default  assistance 
program  that  is  as  important  to  people 
in  M*«'*«<g*"  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  as  this  provision  is  to  the 
people  of  Utah.  While  I  want  to  re- 
spond in  this  way  to  the  people  of 
Utah  I  hope  the  chairman  will  recog- 
nise the  needs  of  our  States  when  the 
housing  bill  does  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  10  days.  I  spent  several  days  in  my 
home  State  going  back  and  forth  from 
various  areas  that  have  been  flooded 
because  of  extraordinary  rainfall  and 
overflows.  This  is  a  very  timely 
amendment.  Tou  might  say  it  is  a  nec- 
essary amendment  in  view  of  the  high 
prices  and  high  cost  of  rebuilding  and 
repair  and  so  forth. 

So  when  I  heard  about  the  amend- 
ment. I  looked  it  up  and  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  it  from  a  practical  and  neces- 
sary standpoint.  I  hope  it  can  be 
adopted.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that 

is  opposed  to  it. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  1337)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendmMit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  tm  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  ndL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  tbe  order  for 
the  quorum  eaU  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
ought  to  be  a  pnmltious  time  because 
it  is  near  the  dinner  hour  and  Mem- 
bers have  things  to  do.  but  It'seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  be  here  doing  what 
neetta  to  be  done,  and  that  is  pass  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bUL 

I  do  not  see  many  Senators  on  the 
floor.  I  see  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  and  can  the  Democratic 
side  I  see  the  SenaUv  from  KentuAy 
(Mr.  HuonxsToa)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumrbs).  but 
powerful  few  others  are  here. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
finish  this  bill  and  stay  late  tonight  to 
assist  in  doing  it.  we  reaUy  need  to 
have  Senators  come  over  here  and 
offer  their  amendmmts.  We  are  going 
to  go  at  least  until  10  o'cUxk  tonight. 
The  manager  of  the  Mil  has  reassured 
me  that  that  is  what  he  wants  to  do 
and  I  have  told  him  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  as  long  as  he  thinks  we 
c^^n  make  progress  on  this  measure. 
The  managers  on  both  sides  are  anx- 
ious to  get  as  far  along  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  get  some- 
body over  here  pretty  soon  to  offer 
amendments,  the  first  step  to  take.  I 
suppose,  would  be  to  have  a  live 
quorum  to  try  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
a  reasonable  way  with  out  colleagues. 
The  second  thing  to  do  after  that,  if 
we  still  do  not  get  amendments,  is  to 
try  to  arrange  for  third  reading.  Now. 
that  iB  harsh,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing else  to  do. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Senate 
cannot  be  pushed  to  do  anything  it 
does  not  want  to  do.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Senators  have  been  on  notice 
for  days  that  we  were  going  to  be  in 
late  *onlght.  that  we  were  going  to 
work  on  this  bill,  that  we  were  going 
to  be  in  tomorrow,  and  that  we  hoped 
to  get  to  third  reading  Umiorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  who 
have  amendments— and.  by  the  way, 
there  are  more  than  40  amendments 
that  were  given  to  the  leadership  that 
Senators  Intend  to  offer  and  we  barely 
made  a  dent  in  that 

If  Senators  have  amendmmts  they 
want  to  offer,  I  urge  them  to  come  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  possible  and.  in 
the  meantime,  on  our  side  at  least,  to 
call  the  Cloakroom  and  let  us  know 
they  are  coming,  because  If  we  do  not 
get  some  action  pretty  soon.  I  think  It 
will  be  necessary  to  try  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  Members. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Ob  page  67.  between  Unee  10  and  11. 
liMitthefoIlowliw: 


Mr.  WEldKER.  Mr.  Frerident.  I 
Intend  to  be  reUevtaw  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Onton  at  his 
ehair  In  thU  matter.  When  I  take  over 
that  dialr.  I  intend  to  zalM  the  seetion 
on  Labor-IQS,  with  all  theaduattton 

AlttflOdDMOtAe      SC90OOS      SIttBDflDBfluwBi 

health  amendments,  and  evenrthtaig 
dae.  If  no  one  is  here.  I  am  iolnc  to  go 
ahead  and  Baas  them  aa  noneontrover- 
sial  amendBientB.  So  anybody  that  has 
any  problem  with  that  aeetlan— It  is 
the  Uggest  aeetlon  with  the  exoqytion 
of  detenw  on  the  bOl-^ie  better  get  on 
the  floor,  beeauae  in  1  hour^  time  I 
Intend  to  be  done  with  my  sectian  of 
thlsbffl. 

Mr.  BAKtR.  Tes.  I  yldd  now  to  the 
nmator  frti<n  TUfainte- 

Mr.  PBRCT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  that  we 
oui^t  to  get  these  amendments  up.  I 
have  about  rix  or  seven  amendmenta.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  take  them  up 
rii^t  now.  One  of  them  would  deal 
with  the  subcommittee  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oonneetleut  I 
think  he  would  consider  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  prapwed  to  go 
ahead  and  finish  up  all  of  my  amend- 
menta. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  WOl  tbe  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yea. 

Mr.  LEABY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  here  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  also  Inlng  up  rli^t  now  and 
enter  into  g  time  agreement  of  a  rela- 
tively short  time  of  40  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
good  progress.  I  recommend  that  the 
manager  of  the  bOl  arrange  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  go  forward 
with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
first  recognise  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  what  aivarently  Is  a  nonoon- 
troverstal  amendmoit  and  then  we  can 
go  Immediately  to  the  Senator  from 
Verm<mt. 

jumniBaT  m.  isss 

(Purpose:  To  lanire  that  certain  fundi  rest- 
ing to  enploynMnt  and  tmlnlnB  aatatanee 
remain  available  unto  Septasdier  M,  19g4) 

Mr.  FEttCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  nu^self  and  Soiator  Dncov,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  ipr*rn»M»i*  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clakwillreiltort 

The  assigtant  legislative  deik  read 
asfcdlows: 

The  Senater  from  Dlini^  (Mr.  Pbct).  for 
hlmadf  and  Mr.  Dixoa.  propoeee  amend- 
ment Ma  ISSg. 

Mr.  PERCY.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
imtiwiitwuM  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amenihnent  be  dioensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objectlen.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amesdment  is  as  f oUows: 


appropriated  under  the  headinc 
iMJ  nalninc  Amietanoe  In 
PoUle'lAW  tn-Vt  shall  remain  available  for 
obUsatioB  until  September  90. 1984. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  straightforward  and 
iiiiiple  and  I  hope  the  manager  of  the 
bin  win  find  it  acceptable.  The  amend- 
ment simidy  carries  over  into  1984  a  $4 
million  apinopriatlon— previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Ccmgress— for  repair 
and  renovatian  money  for  the  Joliet 
Job  GorpB  Center  in  Joliet.  m.  Unfor- 
tunatdy,  we  cannot  get  the  bids,  con- 
tracts, and  worii  begun  before  Septem- 
bv  SO,  1963.  and  wlthoq^  this  amend- 
ment, the  appnqyriaticm  will  lapse. 

The  Job  Cups  Center  in  Joliet  was 
opened  on  Jidy  1. 1979,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1981,  was  substantially  destroyed 
by  Are.  As  a  result,  the  center  can 
serve  only  150  of  the  400  people  origi- 
nally intended.  Since  enrollees  are  not 
only  from  Illinois,  but  from  the  sur- 
rounding States  as  well,  the  reduced 
capacity  of  the  Joliet  center  has  af- 
fected the  region  adversely  at  a  time 
of  hl|^  unonployment. 

The  Jobs  Corps  is  currently  conduct- 
ing a  search  for  a  new  site  in  the  Joliet 
area.  I  understand  they  are  dose  to 
twMwy  a  site  decision  and  all  tUs 
amendment  does  is  to  assure  that  the 
funds  for  renovation.  iH^viously  ap- 
propriated and  approved,  will  be  avaU- 
ahle  whoi  they  are  needed. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend.  Congressman  Oaosts  O'Bsinr, 
has  been  very  active  in  the  House  on 
behalf  of  this  project  It  is  important 
to  him  and  it  is  vitally  important  to 
the  greater  Joliet  area. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  add  any  funds  to 
the  bUL  It  merely  provides  another 
year  for  the  Labor  Department  to  obli- 
gate $4  milli(m  appr(v>riated  last  Sep- 
tembor  In  the  1982  Supplonental  Aih 
propriatitms  Act  for  construction  of 
facilities  in  the  Joliet,  m..  Job  Corps 
Center.  These  funds  were  mDpropri- 
ated  to  replace  facilities  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  Joliet  Job  Corps  Center.  It 
appears  the  Li^r  Department  needs 
more  time  to  complete  contractual  ar- 
rangements. 

I  very  much  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Senator  Pntcr,  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

I  also  discussed  the  matter  personal- 
ly with  Congressman  O'BRmr.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
thoe  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendmrait  (No.  1338)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  ^y  that 
motion  on  tiie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Could  I  ask  tbe  floor 
manager  ot  the  bfll  when  would  be  an 
approiwiate  time  for  me  to  take  up 
five  or  six  other  amendments,  one  of 
whidi  deals  with  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  Kssm?  The  other 
amendments  I  do  not  believe  are  con- 
troverdaL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  Just  stay  oa  the  floor 
while  the  Saator  from  Vomont  Is  of- 
fering his  amendment,  I  can  meet  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  get  ri^t 
to  hjB  bustaess. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermimt. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  send 
an  amendmoit  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
ita  imwn^MmtMt  cooslderaticm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleriL  will  rqtort. 

The  bill  tHerk.  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Luht). 
for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Szuroas.  Mr.  Boass.  Mr. 
Pkbslb.  Mr.  PavoB.  Mr.  Huiifhbbt.  Mr. 
mtjtw—,  and  Mr.  Buunca.  pnpoaee  an 
amendment  numbered  1330. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  ameiulmeot  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Delete  pages  40.  41.  43  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ^ 


PATMSm  TO  THK  PCnKIGS  SBVICB  ) 
AHD  DISABILITT  POm 

^r  an  additional  amount  ttx  '*Fiyment  to 
the  Fordgn  Snvioe  Retirement  and  DiaaUl- 
ity  Fund".  $1,134,000. 

■ooaoiac  soppokt  rum 
For  an  »dd1tlft"«i  amount  tar  the  "ESoo- 
mmilc  Support  Fund".  $300,500,000.  to 
remain  available  untO  March  31.  1984:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  this  amount  $150,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  awlitinre  to  Leb- 
anon. 

OVSBSKAS  niVATB  ISVUIIUDIT  OOKPORATIOH 

The  Overeeas  Prtrate  Investment  Corpo- 
ration is  auttuviaed  to  make  sUch  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  funds  available  to 
It  and  in  accordance  with  law  (tocluding  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  for  official  reception  and 
lepreaentetion  expenses),  and  to  make  sudi 
ccmtracts  and  commitmoits  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Oovemmoit  Oorponttian 
Ciontrol  Act  (31  UJELC.  9104).  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

During  fiscal  year  1083  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  auth(»lty  available,  groas  obll- 
gatixnis  for  the  amount  of  direct  loans  from 
the  Direct  Inveetmoit  Fund  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1963.  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  slull  not  exceed 
$130,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
prtodpaL 
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MnnMiT  AMunuKi 
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TtK 


FoaMAmoniAtiD 


UM 


■ddtttonal  amount  for  "limury 
i".  MLOOCOOO. 


Doriiw  ftaal  year  1M3.  for  an  addlttonal 
anomit  (or  -TbRicii  IfiUUnr  Credit  Salea." 
tot  '■■"Miitwiaiitj  to  luaiantcc  Vtbiii 
91ia.0M.0M  of  eontlntent  UabOtty  for  loan 
prtaidpal:  ProvidBd,  That  of  thto  mm 
$100JW0.0M  ahaO  be  available  only  for  aa- 

itor  ' 


nRBUUxnMUL  mLRUtT  BKJCATioir  um 
TaAHfim 

For  an  addltloaal  amount  for  "Intema- 
ttoaal  mOttary  education  and  training", 
$1.0M0M. 

Mr.  I£AHT.  Mr.  Prestdent.  I  can  ex- 
idmin  thi«  amendment  very  quickly.  It 
is  an  unendment  to  cut  $379  million 
fran  the  foreign  aid  section  of  the 
supidemental  appnvHiations  bilL  It  is 
a  matter  that  has  bipartisan  support.  I 
will  shmtly  give  the  names  of  the  co- 
QMOsors  of  the  amendment.  In  fact.  I 
should,  note.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendmoit  is  offered  for  myself  and 
Senators  SiaTvoao.  Bornxm,  FaassLO. 
PBTCMU  HuMFHBKT.  and  Mn/nip. 

Mr.  Prestdoit.  I  have  read  reports 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  de^ly  concerned  about  the 
supplemental  bill  because  it  Is  $660 
mUlioo  over  budget.  Like  all  other 
Americans,  I  diare  his  OQOoem.  I  share 
his  ooooem  about  maintaining  budget 
discipline.  Thus,  I  offer  today,  alnig 
with  my  good  friends  on  both  sides  of 
^lif_ii%iy^  m  ^fitmAmmnt.  to  meet  the 
President  more  than  halfway  in  his 
budget  goaL  We  all  want  to  bring  that 
budget  down  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
area  that  he  is  aiming  for.  Thus  our 
amendment  to  cut  $376  million  from 
the  f  (»«ign  aid  section. 

I  say  as  a  Icmgtime  supporter  of  for- 
eign aid  that  I  feel  if  you  cannot  vote 
against  some  of  your  own  favorite  pro- 
grams, then  you  cannot  talk  about 
budget  disdpllne.  So  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  vote  against  some  of  the  pro- 
grams I  have  liked,  as  well  as  atnne  of 
those  I  do  not  like,  to  be  able  to  bring 
this  fiscal  house  into  order. 

We  have  Just  o«ne  from  a  long 
debate  on  the  budget.  Our  conferees 
are  still  wrestling  with  the  hard 
choices.  I  have  seen  their  pictures  in 
the  paper.  It  is  obvious  from  looking 
at  them  how  hard  they  are  wooing. 
They  are  grim,  determined,  in  shirt- 
sleeves, with  the  cares  and  woes  of 
running  this  country  showing  on  their 
teoes.  Mr.  President. 

How  do  we  bring  down  a  $200  billion 
d^Bctt?  Two  hundred  billion  dollars. 

We  see  this  number  so  often  it  has 
kind  of  lost  its  impact  But  back  in 
Veramit.  at  least.  $200  bmkm  Is  still  a 
good  amount  of  money.  It  was  even 
back  when  $200  UUkm  was  worth  $200 
billion.  It  is  still  a  lot  of  money.  But 
no  amount  of  money  is  going  to  make 
a  $200  bfllion  deficit  disappear,  only 


some   hard  and   difficult  votes   are 
giring  to  do  that. 

The  Budget  Director.  Mr.  Stockman, 
has  said  "If  we  do  not  change  our  cur- 
rent policy,  we  will  have  $200  billion 
deficits  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see." 

Many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  made  hard  budget  choices  over 
the  past  2  years.  We  have  cut  badk  cm 
domestic  qiending.  we  have  tightened 
programs,  we  have  reduced  benefits, 
we  have  restrained  ourselves  from  the 
oongressiCHial  reflex  of  providing  more 
numey  for  even  more  programs.  Why. 
we  have  even  gone  to  the  difficult  task 
of  voting  ag^nst  a  pay  raise. 

All  of  us  have  seen  our  favorite 
projects,  wherever  they  might  fall  in 
that  particular  category,  and  programs 
conform  to^  this  budget  discipline. 
Frankly,  in  stmie  cases,  in  all  serious- 
ness, Mr.  Predoent.  that  has  resulted 
in  better  programs. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  about 
our  foreign  assistance  program.  Al- 
though the  Congress  responded  with 
fiscal  restraint  last  year,  the  State  De- 
partment has  come  bade  in  the  supple- 
mental and  simply  asked  for  what 
they  did  not  get  6  months  ago. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Donocrat- 
ic  conferees  were  concerned  this  would 
happen.  Let  me  read  what  they  said  In 
the  conference  report  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution: 

A  number  of  aooounts  within  the  foreign 
-—««*«"**  fffogram.  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic, are  well  below  the  admlnistration'a 
request.  During  theae  times  of  oonatrmlnt  on 
the  domeatic  budget,  high  defietta,  and 
budgetary  llmltatlimif,  the  ocmf erecs  cannot 
. . .  reeommoid  higher  levels  . . .  any  supple- 
mental request  must  be  in  response  to  seri- 
ous emergency  needs.  A  simple  rerequesUng 
of  those  items  which  the  conferees  have  not 
provided  .  .  .  will  not  be  conaidered  genuine 
needs  resulting  from  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems. 

I  agree  with  this  concern. 

A  supplemental  appropriations  is  a 
special  appropriations  measure.  It  is  to 
provide  additional  funds  in  the  middle 
of  a  fiscal  year  for  emergency  situa- 
tions, unforeseen  events.  We  passed 
our  foreign  aid  i4>propriation8  meas- 
ure in  December.  I  remember  it  well. 
We  will  do  the  fiscal  year  1984  bill  in  a 
very  few  short  months.  Tet.  we  re- 
ceived this  supplemental  request  1 
month  after  the  fiscal  year  1983 
passed. 

Was  it  a  fast-breaking  emergency  sit- 
uation all  over  the  world  between  De- 
cember and  January  that  we  had  not 
anticipated,  that  we  had  not  provided 
for?  Or  is  it  possible  that  the  State  De- 
partmoit  is  talcing  us  for  a  little  bit  of 
a  ride  on  this  request? 

I  can  think  of  at  least  one  «nergen- 
cy:  Lebanon.  I  support  that  request.  It 
has  beoi  authorised  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Cnnmittee.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  is  on  the  floor  here 
now.  That  has  been  authorised.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  disagrees  with  that 
That  should 


But  over  $80  million  of  the  rest  of 
this  request  for  other  programs  in 
other  countries  has  not  even  been  au- 
thorised. We  are  appropriating  and  it 
has  not  even  been  authoriwd. 

Moreover,  this  supplemental  is  not 
Justified,  especially  in  ligbt  of  the  $200 
billion  deficit 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  bring  these 
deficit  numbers  down  if  we  give  evwy 
agency  every  penny  they  ever  ask  tatt 

The  budget  disdpline  that  we  ap- 
plied to  domestic  programs  should  also 
apply  to  foreign  aid.  If  we  are  going  to 
cut  our  programs  here  at  home,  let  us 
cut  our  programs  alvoad  at  the  same 
time.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
We  cannot  say  we  do  not  have  any 
money  to  take  care  of  our  problems  at 
home  but  we  have  money  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world. 

Budget  discipline,  as  I  said,  that  we 
i4;>plied  to  diHnestic  programs  should 
also  apply  to  foreign  aid.  egieclally  to 
this  attempt  by  the  State  Department 
to  get  more  money  this  year  above  and 
beyond  what  we  provided  them  Just  6 
months  ago. 

The  biU  before  us  today  provides 
almost  $900  million  more  in  foreign 
aid  for  the  current  year.  This  is 
broken  down  among  three  accounts: 
Economic  support  fund,  military  as- 
sistance program,  and  the  foreign  mili- 
tary loan  guarantee  programs.  Aside 
from  a  small  request  for  an  agricultiue 
program  in  Bellse.  the  bill  includes  no 
additional  bilateral  development  as- 
sistuice. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  would  trim  these 
figures  down  in  sise.  While  we  are  not 
trying  to  wipe  out  the  supplonental 
funds,  we  do  want  to  make  woxoit  con- 
tributions to  getting  the  supplemental 
under  the  President's  budget  goals  and 
to  get  the  overall  deficit  down.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  the  deficit  down  by 
spoMling  more:  we  will  get  the  deficit 
down  by  spending  less.  It  Is  axiomatic 
Our  amendment  would  cut  $375  mil- 
lion from  foreign  aid.  We  would  keep 
the  provision  for  Lebanon,  but  there 
would  be  no  additional  eaimaiics  by 
country.  We  agree  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  need  some  flexibility  in 
meeting  foreign  policy  needs,  and  thus 
we  allow  room  for  discretion  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President  we  feel  that  this  is  a 
sensible  amendment  a  budget-con- 
scious amendment  We  are  trying  to 
hold  the  line  cm  spending. 

We  are  trying  to  do  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  us  to  do.  We  are  trying 
to  give  bipartisan  support  to  the 
White  House.  We  are  going  against 
the  grain  and  aganst  the  tendency  we 
all  have  to  provide  more  and  more  for 
Government  programs.  But  especially 
csa.  this  supplemental  bill,  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  unthinking  spend- 


ing, to  aim  for  a  moderate  attematlve 
that  win  h^  us  meet  the  Prerident's 
budget  limtts  and  help  ua  all  lower  our 
overwhehnTO  budget  deficit 

Mr.  ZORIMSKT.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  suplMnt  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Smalnr  from  Vennont  (Mr. 
IxAHT).  Year  after  year,  we  continue 
to  pour  etrer-increastng  amounts  of 
money  down  the  bottomleM  pit  of  the 
UxttAwBL  aid  urogram.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  we  have  got  to  stop. 

Two  yeatt  ago  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration came  to  town  with  a  manrtat,f 
to  cut  Govemmoit  mending.  I  agreed 
with  at  leaot  that  part  of  the  mandate. 
Yet  If  Oo^gren  today  approves  this 
supplonental  appropriation,  total  f or- 
eioi  aid  expenditures  wHI  have  in- 
creased 30  percent  in  Just  those  2 
years.  While  almost  every  category  of 
Gtovemmettt  spending  has  been  re- 
duced, while  businesses  and  banks  go 
broke,  while  farmers  have  their  terms 
sold  out  from  under  them,  foreign  aid 
continues  its  never-ending  q>iral 
upward.  Where  will  we  stop? 

Mr.  President  last  year  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Ocmgres  reduced 
the  administration's  request  for  for- 
eign aid  ond  indicated  dearly  that 
only  emergcmdes  would  be  orasidered 
for  supplemental  appropriatims  this 
year.  Despite  that  this  bill  restores  se- 
curity assistance  funding  to  the  level 
of  the  admlnistratitm  request— and  the 
only  emer^mcy  is  the  request  for  $251 
million  for  Lebanon.  Some  may  argue 
that  Zaire  is  an  emergency— to  which  I 
would  replSr:  It  is  a  permanent  emer- 
gency brought  about  by  the  flagrant 
continuouii  and  iinabashrd  corruption 
of  the  regime  there.  The  Congress 
should  be  tembarrassed  to  throw  away 
$7  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
econmnic  support  for  the  unsupporta- 
ble  Govenmient  of  Zaire. 

Mr.  President  I  also  share  the  con- 
cern of  Senator  I^sht  over  the  bal- 
ance in  this  bni  between  military  and 
devel(«Hnent  assistanfff.  Passage  of 
this  biU  will  mean  that  military  assist- 
ance has  Increased  79  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1981.  while  development  as- 
sistance increased  only  6  percent  The 
problems  in  most  of  the  world  today 
are  not  military  problems.  They  are 
problems  of  poverty,  diaeaae.  hunger, 
unemployment  And  these  problems 
are  not  suaoqitible  to  military  solu- 
tions. Unless  we  addreH  theae  prob- 
lems, suffering  and  instability  in  much 
of  the  world  will  continue,  waves  of 
inunigranta  to  this  country  wHI  contin- 
ue, and  the  absence  of  adequate  mar- 
kets for  T3B.  goods  abroad  will  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  President  with  considerable  reg- 
ularity. I  have  opposed  foreign  aid 
mograms,  not  because  I  am  against 
helping  the  less  fortunate  of  the  woiid 
but  beeauoe  this  promlae  of  hdp  is 
rardy  fuUUled.  irtiOe  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
ultimately  endUng  up  In  the  coffers  of 


tyrant  <»-  dictatorial  regime.  All 
in  an.  it  tends  to  be  a  pretty  unsavory 
busineas,  one  v^iiCh  eventually  ctmies 
bSfA  to  haunt  us  and  damage  our  in- 
terests around  the  worUL  Despite  such 
conditions,  UJS.  assistance  ccmtinues 
year  after  year,  decade  after  decade, 
ever  upward.  The  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor IXAHT  is  a  very  modest  step  back 
from  extravagance  and  waste,  and  a 
modest  stq>  ^ward  fiscal  restraint  and 
sound  policjr  which  our  constituents 
support  I  ccHnmend  him  for  this  pro- 
posal, and  uige  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it 

•  Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the:  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  am  proud  to  Join  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment 

LaOt  montbi  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  budgeit  resolution  recommend- 
ing a  $900  million  cut  in  the  intemar 
tiimal  affairs  function,  to  come  from 
our  miUtsry  assistance  programs. 
These  indude: 

MiUtary  assistance  program,  grants 
which  allow  foreign  governments  to 
buy  TJS.  equipment; 

Foreign  miUtary  sales  credits,  forgiv- 
en loans  and  loan  guarantees  which 
aUow  foreign  governments  to  buy  U.S. 
miUtary  equipment  and  training;  and 

Economic  support  fund,  grants  and 
loans  to  our  allies  to  free  up  their  own 
budgets  for  military  expenditures. 

Although  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated, many  Senators  indicated  that 
they.  too.  were  concerned  with  our  em- 
pluuds  on  military,  rather  than  eco- 
nomic, assistance  and  with  the  total 
dollar  amounts  we  are  sending  abroad 
for  military  purposes.  Many  Senators 
told  me  at  that  time  that  they  felt 
that  my  cut  was  a  bit  too  drastic  and 
that  Miey  would  prefer  to  wproach 
this  issue  on  an  authorization  or  w- 
propriations  bill. 

Senator  I^aht's  amendment  today 
gives  them  that  opportunity. 

lUs  amendment  is  a  modest  and 
reasonable  one: 

It  cuts  fimding  only  from  military 
programs,  not  developmental  assist- 
ance, which  directly  addresses  the  seri- 
ous eooncnnic  needs  of  the  developing 
nations. 

The  cuts  are  small,  a  total  of  only 
$376  million.  This  cut  would  still 
permit  an  increase  in  this  supplemen- 
tal of  $300  million  in  the  military  as- 
sistance program.  $41  million  in  for- 
eign military  sales  credits,  and  $158 
mnUon  in  the  economic  support  fund. 

These  cuts  fit  into  executive  and 
congressional  .  concern  over  budget 
totals.  The  President  has  indicated 
that  he  might  well  veto  a  supplemen- 
tal which  exceeds  his  request,  and  this 
amendment  subtracts  from  the  bill's 
totaL 

Last  year  the  conferees  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  strongly  recom- 
mended that  in  view  of  our  large 
budget  defidts  we  resist  any  supple- 
mental   foreign    assistance    requests 


exo^  In  the  case  of  an  emergency. 
TOttay  our  budget  defidt  looms  even 
larger,  and  the  administration  has  not 
made  the  case  for  any  emergency  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Presidoit  I  also  support  this 
amendment  on  philosophical  grounds. 

Traditionally,  the  ratio  of  our  eco- 
n<»nlc  assistance  to  security  asslstanre 
has  been  about  50:50.  At  the  end  of 
^981  that  ratio  had  shifted  to/57  per- 
cent to  43  percent  If  this  supplemen- 
tal is  wproved  as  reported,  it  wiU 
mark  an  increase  in  security  assistance 
since  1981  of  64  percent  with  virtually 
no  increase  in  development  assistanre. 

Senators  should  keep  these  figures 
in  mind  as  we  watdi  the  develiVKnent 
of  events  in  Central  America.  We 
vpear  to  be  embarking  on  a  lengthy 
and  expensive  program  of  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador.  Honduras  and 
perhaps  other  nations  in  the  regimi— a 
program  which  may  well  be  necessary 
but  which  might  have  been  avoided  if 
we  had  had  the  foresight  to  stroigth- 
en  the  economic  base  in  those  coun- 
tries and  avoid  the  unrest  that  results 
from  poverty  and  lack  of  economic  op- 
portunity. These  conditions  are  the 
breeding  ground  for  communism,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  seriously  oaanBaaeA 
about  Communist  influence  so  dose  to 
our  borders. 

I  might  add  that  if  we  had  not  been 
so  generous  with  our  military  support 
of  the  Somoza  regime,  the  Sandinista 
Government  might  never  have  comfe 
into  being.  For  this  reason  I  think  we 
need  to  be  more  selective  in  the  gov- 
ernments we  choose  to  support  with 
UJS.  arms. 

In  my  mind,  this  amendment  also 
takes  a  small  step  toward  combating 
the  arms  merchant  mentality  of  the 
shi4)ers  of  this  Nation's  f oreiffn  policy. 

In  the  decade  from  1965  to  1975.  ^e 
saw  a  quadrupling  of  worldwide  arms 
sales.  Since  that  time,  aims  sales  have 
increased  geometrically  and.  in  all 
likelihood,  will  continue  to  do  so.  Arms 
sales  and  gifts  worldwide  (official  and 
unofficial)  may  amount  to  $200  billion, 
about  the  same  as  transfers  of  food. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  arms  sales 
and  gifts  have  gone  to  Third  World 
countries,  whose  arms  purchases  are 
increasLng  by  25  percent  each  year. 
And  I  am  talking  about  sophisticated 
arms,  not  Just  cast-off  tanks  and  rifles. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  these  Third  World 
nations  which  have  the  most  unstable 
governments  and  are  most  likely  actu- 
ally to  use  those  weapons— either 
against  their  own  people  or  against 
their  neighbors. 

What  is  our  Government's  role  in 
this  rapid  world  armament  process? 
We  supply  about  45  percmt  of  aU 
arms  to  the  Third  World— far  more 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1981-82  we 
sent  an  all-time  high  of  $21.5  biUlon 
worth  of  arms  overseas. 
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♦^K«Mii«»jy  to  f ordgn  loveniiiMnti.  by 
diwiUM  ifcffled  taeimidMM  from  our 
own  AiBMd  Poreai.  and  by  rtAtDK  tbe 
iiirintiMl  UM  of  our  own  anns  affdnit 
m  in  tlM  fnture. 

Motoovcr.  too  VBMtAk  of  our  military 
aid  taaa  lono  to  govemmenti  that  do 
mt  coma  dose  to  meetinc  American 
itaiMlardi  of  human  rli^ta  and  self -de- 
tctmlnatkm.  I  beUew  tbe  American 
peoiile  are  endiarramed  by  our  mili- 
tary npport  for  tbeae  goveinmentB 
and  vanfc  tt  to  itoi>. 

Por  aU  of  theae  reaaona,  I  aupprart 
the  Leahy  amendment  and  h<H>e  the 
rcat  of  our  coDeaguea  will  Join  ua  in 
votinc  f or  thlB  modeat  cut« 

Mr.  LSAHT.  Mr.  Preatdent.  I  aali  for 
the  yeaa  and  naya  on  my  amendment. 
The    FRXBIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  aeoond?  There  is  a 
Bifftoi^nt  leccicl 
Tlie  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WSICKKR.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
^TqfiiiftaH  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  be  here  to  ezpreas  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  see  that  he  has 
now  arrived.  I'shaU  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished 8enat<v  from  Wisconsin. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  propoaea  a  reduction  of  $376 
minion.  la  that  correct? 
Mr.  UtAHY.Yea.  Mr.  Prealdent 
Mr.  WBCKKR.  That  is  broken 
down  as  economic  support.  $22  mllUan: 
mitttary  ?—*-*•"**  proframs  $114  mil- 
lion: foreign  military  sales  credits. 
$M0  mlllkm.  Are  those  flgurea  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  LKAHY.Yea.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  WDCXER.  That  la  the  matter 
tii^t  Is  before  the  Senate  at  thia  time. 
I  notloe  the  diatlnguiahed  Senator 
from  Wlaconain  la  here.  I  know  the 
ftniator  from  nUnoia  haa  another 
aerlea  of  amendmenta  coming  up  that 
relate  to  the  auboommlttee  which  the 
8fnat5iy  from  Wlaconain  chairs.  I 
miiht  ausgest  to  the  diatlnguiahed 
Senator  from  Wlaconain.  if  he  carea  to 
take  over  thla  aeat.  he  can  handle 
thffty  mattfTf  t**** 

Mr.    KA8TCN.    Mr.    Prealdent.    I 
would  Uke  to  auggeat  the  abaenoe  of  a 
quorum  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Prealdent.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c^_^  rtdL 

Mr.  WBCXBR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaadmoos  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Hie  PRKBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICXER.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unaidmous  consent  that  the  pwHting 
^»M«MiwM»A  be  set  aside  so  I  may  offer 
an  w— *"**"*"t  on  behalf  of  Senators 
BraauBToa  and  McCumi.  at  the  con- 
ctuskm  of  which  we  shall  turn  immedi- 


ately to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vomont.  

The  PRB8n>INO  OVnCSR.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICBEK.  Mr.  President.  I 
aend  an  amendment  to  the  deak  in 
behalf  of  Senatix'  Hohiubtov  and 
Senatm*  MoClubb  and  aak  for  Ita  im- 
mediate oonalderatlon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wOl  be  atated. 

The  aaaiatant  leglalatlve  clerk  read 
aa  follows: 

Tbie    flciinrnr    from    Connecticut    (Ifrx. 
WBCSB).   for  Mr.   Hununoii  Bnd  Mr. 
McCuns  propoeM.  «n  ■mendment  num- 
taredlMO. 

On  PM*  M.  Une  H.  >trike  aU  after  tbe 
tracd  "TtaSt"  throusb  Une  16  and  ioaert  the 
foUowtns  in  lieu  thereof:  "Tot  parment  of 
obUaattona  ineurred  for  enctneerina  ten- 
loea.  roadway  and  taridae  aeeea  and  pilot 
tunnel  bora  work  for  the  Cumberland  Gap 
Tunnel,  ai  authorlMd  by  aectkm  160  of 
Public  Law  »S-«7.  $14,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hl^way  Truat  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  eipenilwl  to  liquidate 
oontract  authority  pfovkled  under  Section 
104(aX6)  of  Pnbtte  Law  se-seo.". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the 
amendment  Is  technical  ih  nature.  The 
committee  reported  Mil  provided  $14 
million  to  liquidate  contract  authority 
provided  for  the  oxistruction  of  the 
Cun^>erland  Gap  tunneL  However,  the 
committee  repented  bOl  has  an  out-of- 
date  dtatlon.  This  amendment  up- 
dates that  citation  appropriately  with- 
out i^h*"g'"g  the  effect  fA  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  objection.  There  \m  no  objection 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1340)  was 
agreed  ta      

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont—I have  another  technical 
amendment — might  delay  his  amend- 
ment for  30  seconds  more  so  that  I 
may  report  the  following  technical 
uncodinftn^ 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Certainly. 

(Purpoae:  Technical  Amendment) 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Snvm).  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
n>niirtf*wratiwi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wOl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 
I),  on  behaU  of  Mr.  Snvsn.  pro- 
I  an  amemknent  numbered  1641. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  ammdment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  FREEODIlfG  OmCBR.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordand. 
The  amen^nent  la  aa  f  oOowa: 
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On  pase  16.  line  16.  sttlka  aU  after  "see- 
ttoB-  thrawh  "IfTT*  on  ItaM  It  and  ini«t 
in  Ueu  thanoC  the  f oDowtag:  "3467  of  tttla 
10.  united  States  Code". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prealdent,  thla 
la  a  pivdy  technteal  amendment  to 
correct  an  obaolete  dtatlon  In  t^ 
House-passed  bOL  The  amendment  In 
no  way  changes  the  Intent  to  the 
House  provision. 

I  move  the  sdoptltm  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNI&  We  agree.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion Is  (m  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  1341)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  ammdment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  tm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  prior 
to  going  badL  to  the  Leahy  amend- 
ment, would  It  be  appropriate  at  thla 
time  to  reoonaider  the  vote  by  whkh 
the  Huddleaton-McClure  amendment 
waa  agreed  to? 

The  FRBBIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  so  move. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleA  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


r  Ma  laae 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  Leahy  amend- 
ment: is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  advised  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  on  this  side  that  they  are 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes  equs^  divided  or  there- 
abouts. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  remaining  between 
now  and  7  pan.  be  equally  divided  be- 
twem  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  cm  this  side,  and  that 
the  vote  occur  at  7  p  jn.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KA$TEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fhmi  Wlaconain  la  recognlwd. 

Mr.  Ki^BTEN.  Mr.  Prealdent  aa  I 
undostaad  thla  amendment  It  would 
cut  a  totil  of  $367  mflUon  from  the 
overall  aaeurity  asalalanffe  program, 
and  apedncally  It  would  reduce  the 
economic  support  fund  by  an  addition- 
al $22  million,  the  military  aaaJstanre 
program  by  a  total  of  $114,660,000. 
and  the  foreign  military  aalea  credit 
program  by  an  additional  $240  million. 

Mr.  Prealdent  the  committee  haa  al- 
ready reduced  theae  requeata  by 
$190,360,000.  Further,  and  thla  ptrint 
should  be  emphaaiaed.  In  aU  three  of 
theae  aooDunta.  including  the  aupple- 
mmtal  amounta  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  well  bdow  the  original 
admlntetmtlon  requeat  In  eadi  caae. 

I  undemtand  that  one  of  the  baalc 
argumente  being  made  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  is  that  the  committee  po- 
sition is  inconsistent  with  language 
contained  in  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  caaitx- 
enoe  on  the  continuing  resolutl<xi.  I 
was  the  author  of  that  language,  and  I 
flatly  disagree  that  the  committee 
action  in  this  supplemental  Is  incon- 
sistent wHh  that  language,  ftjedfteal- 
ly.  that  language  stated,  and  I  would 
like  to  rted  all  of  that  language,  as 
only  pari  of  it  was  contained  in  the 
dear  colleague  letter.  That  language  is 
as  f ollowa: 

A  number  of  aooounta  within  the  f  oteign 
amlatanoe  procram.  both  mllttary  and  eco- 
nomic are  wdl  below  the  admlnlitntlon't 
request  During  theae  ttmea  of  oooatralnt  on 
the  domestic  Inidiet,  high  defidta.  and 
budsetary  llmltatlima.  the  oonf ereea  cannot 
at  thlB  tiiae  recommend  any  higher  lerela. 
However,  should  aeriooB  and  far  reaching 
f oreicn  pcUcy  problcma  devdop  aa  a  reaolt 
of  theae  iw  laiiiiif iiilatliine,  the  appropria- 
tions oomaiitteea  <tf  the  BOuie  and  Senate 
would  be  arUllns  to  consider  additional  re- 
queata in  a  supplementaL  However,  any 
such  aupplemental  requeat  must  be  In  re- 
aponae  to  serioui  emergency  needa.  A  almtde 
te-requesttns  of  thoae  ttcma  whldi  the  con- 
f ereea  have  not  provided  under  the  regular 
fiacal  year  1986  budget  eatimatea  wiU  not  be 
^.ffm^^MMM^  genuine  needa  rwniltint  from 
real  fordtfi  policy  proUema. 

First  df  all.  the  administration  did 
not  simifly  request  those  amounts  it 
did  not  receive  under  the  ecmtinuing 
resolution.  Indeed,  iriiere  It  seemed  to 
the  cmnmittee  that  a  case  could  be 
made  that  the  supplemental  requests 
were  not  of  an  emergency  nature,  we 
recommended  reductions.  While  oer- 
tahily  idwre  Is  room  for  dlsagreemmt 
over  how  much  of  an  emergency  these 
various  requests  represent  I  do  not 
find  our  rrtffmimfTOfatH"  inconsist- 
ent at  all.  and  furthermore,  the  impor- 
tant aspect  ot  these  reeommmdatlons 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  Is  should  they  be  amnoved 
based  on  merit  I  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  diacum  each  of  theae,  tait  let  me 
mention  a  few. 


I  think  there  Is  general  agreanmt 
th^  the  Lebanon  assistanoe  Is  an 
emergency.  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement  that  requests  for  Central 
America  are  emergencies.  Surely  the 
requests  for  Thailand,  which  has  sem 
a  build-up  of  forces  on  Its  border,  Pakl- 
atan  whldi  continuea  to  suf  f  ct  hostile 
aetiona  on  Ita  border  and  the  influx  of 
Afghan  ref ugeca  are  eme^endes.  The 
amount  In  the  bill  for  Morocco  is 
■imply  reinstating  the  money  bor- 
rowed from  that  countay  when  the  m>- 
promrlatlons  committee  agreed  with 
the  reprograming  for  El  Salvador,  an 
agreement  which  assumed  Morocco 
would  be  reimbursed  in  the  supple- 
mentaL 

The  economic  conditions  in  Tunisia. 
Zaire,  and  Sudan  are  surely  emergen- 
cies. Most  of  the  small  amounts  which 
are  going  to  African  countries  are  par- 
ticularly needed  because  of  the  wide- 
spread drought  in  that  continent— I 
would  refer  the  Senator  to  the  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  Just  this  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point  I  guess  that  some 
might  make  the  argument  that  the 
money  in  the  bill  for  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank  is  not  an 
emergency,  but  my  chairman  of  the 
full  ccmunittee.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  others  thought 
it  important  to  include  this  amount. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  cut  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  I  really  think 
we  should  be  debating  each  case.  Do 
we  want  to  cut  assistance  to  Korea,  for 
example,  assistance  which  in  effect 
aids  our  own  trocvs  stationed  in  that 
country?  Do  we  want  to  cut  assistance 
to  Cyprus,  which  I  know  so  many  in 
this  body  feel  strong  about?  Do  we 
want  to  cut  economic  assistance  to 
Turkey,  which,  by  the  way,  had  a  total 
request  from  the  administration  of 
$130  million,  $55  million  economic  and 
$65  million  in  mllitwy.  and  we  only 
recmnmend  $45  million  in  economic,  a 
country  so  vital  to  NATO  and  which  is 
in  dire  need  of  military  force  improve- 
mmt  Do  we  want  to  cut  assistance  to 
Sudan,  a  country  which  suffers  from 
the  double  plight  of  severe  economic 
omdltlons  and  a  hostile  neighbor? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  ques- 
tiraos  that  must  be  addressed  in  the 
debate  over  this  assistance.  And  if 
these  are  the  questions  that  my  col- 
leagues ask  themselves,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  \b  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President  I  cannot 
disagree  with  my  good  friend  from 
^nrnxxoain  that  we  have  problems  with 
some  of  these  other  countries,  but  we 
are  t#>w»g  about  supplemental  mili- 


tary awriirtann',  for  example,  to  coun- 
tries like  Tunisia,  Senegal.  IQgerla.  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  and  so 
on.  We  are  talking  about  $876  million 
above  the  regular  wi>ropriatlon. 

Now.  even  with  my  cut  we  are  giving 
$0.5  billion  more  than  we  gave  in  the 
regular  wnvnlation.  This  is.  after 
all.  only  a  supplonental.  and  we  are 
giving  $0.5  bUllfm  even  If  my  amend- 
ment is  ac^eed  to. 

I  am  sure  there  are  problems  in 
these  other  countries.  I  sm  sure  India 
has  problons.  I  am  sure  Africa  has 
problems.  I  am  sure  that  South  Amer- 
ica perlutfis  has  problons.  but  Ver- 
mont West  Virginia.  Mississippi.  Wis- 
consin. California.  Illinois.  Nebraika. 
and  every  other  State  that  we  repre- 
sent have  problems  and  every  sin^ 
one  of  us  have  had  to  be  cutting  <« 
programs  that  involve  our  State  and 
our  neighbor  States.  Every  sini^e  one 
of  us  have  had  to  vote  to  cut  programs 
that  we  like. 

'  Quite  frankly,  even  though  I  like 
some  parts  that  are  in  this  foreign  aid 
bill,  we  have  to  put  cuts  every^hoe. 
We  cannot  have  sacred  cows.  If  we 
have  problems  at  home,  we  cannot 
afford  more  and  more  spending 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rahdolph)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  amendmwit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President  the  issues  are  very 
sinu>le.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  $650  million  over.  I  am  giving 
everybody  a  chance  to  at  least  support 
President  Reagan  halfway  on  that  and 
give  him  back  a  little  more  than  half 
of  what  he  wants  cut  out  of  this  bill, 
give  him  $376  million  back  in  savings 
and  come  that  much  closer  to  saving 
the  $650  million  that  the  President 
says  we  must  save. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  VHll  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

lb.  KASTEN.  In  the'  bOl  we  have 
outlined  country  by  country  the  basic  ^ 
numbers.  Has  the  Soiator  gone 
through  country  by  country  to  show 
where  he  would  make  the  cut?  One^ 
the  problems,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, is  that  we  start  cutting  and 
it  is  not  too  long  into  the  program  and 
all  of  a  sudden  we  get  into  Egypt  we 
get  into  Israel,  we  get  into  some  of  the 
basic  programs.  I  Just  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could,  for  the  purposes  of  let- 
ting us  know  what  he.  is  doing,  go 
through  and  show  us  which  coimtries 
are  involved.  I  understand  the  Central 
America  part  of  it  with  the  military 
assistance. 
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Mr.  LBABT.  FInt.  the  bill  doM  not 
to  eountiy  bgr  eoontry,  so  It  would  be 
limifrililn  to  potnt  out  where  It  does. 

Mr.  KABTSN.  In  the  report  which 
theaenator — 

Mr.  lAAHT.  We  have  reixvt  lan- 
guafe.  but  I  am  lolnc  to  the  bllL  The 
bin  onlj  mentiana  Lebanon.  We  do  not 
toudithat. 

m  fact,  that  li  one  of  the  reaiona  we 
do  not  My  to  leave  the  diacretion 
whidi  I  thtaik  the  State  Department 
would  need  to  be  able  to  vend  $11  tril- 
Uon  that  they  have  tn  the  appromia- 
tiom  bin  and  the  $600  mllUon  they 
would  still  get  with  my  amendment. 
Had  the  bIQ  tooe  down  amounts  coun- 
try by  country,  ipedflrally  country  by 
eountiy.  then  I  would  have  addressed 
that.  It  doeo  not.  and  there  is  no  way 
of  — "— wwiif  report  lancuace:  so  I  do 
not  seek  to  amend  the  report  Ian- 


M^.  KASTKN.  As  the  BeoMUx 
knows,  because  he  is  an  active  member 
of  the  subeommtttee,  what  we  do  se^ 
to  do  is  to  insist  or  at  least  work  with 
the  State  Department  so  that  they  do 
go  by  our  countiy-by-country  analysis 
which  we  have  in  the  report  language. 

I  sill  iimistlni  to  the  Senatw  that 
the  problem  we  come  up  against  is 
that,  very  quickly,  we  start  to  get  into 
very  important  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, would  the  Senator  make  a  big  tiut 
in  Oieece  at  in  Turkey?  We  have  some 
very  important  things  girfng  <m  there 
rl^t  now.  What  nKure  can  we  do  to 
Portagual  or  some  other  places  where 
we  have  important  base  rights? 

I  think  the  Senator  has  a  responsi- 
bOlty  to  ez^atn  to  the  Senate  where 
you  can  find  those,  because  we  are  al- 
ready below  the  administration  re- 
quest—what they  say  they  need,  their 
bottom  line. 

Mr.  UIAHT.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  goes  substantially  beyond 
what  was  even  authorised,  so  we  are 
appropriating  money  not  yet  author- 


It  certainly  has  not  been  my  experi- 
ence in  Congress  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  followed  specifically 
what  we  have  put  In  our  report  lan- 
guage or  treiuted  as  more  than  Just  a 
suggestion.  We  have  had  late-night 
nfssinin.  trying  to  figure  out  some 
ways  to  get  them  to  f  oUow  that 

I  would  be  happy  If  this  were  to  go 
through.  I  could  go  to  conference, 
when  a  new  report  wHl  be  drawn,  and 
stt  down  and  try  to  dtaignate  where 
that  win  be  gidng.  I  leave  that  discre- 
tion to  the  administration.  After  all,  it 
was  the  President  who  said  we  are 
$000  million  over  in  his  budget.  I  am 
stm  trying  to  give  him  as  much  discre- 
tion as  possible. 

I  will  vote  for  the  $600  millkm  in- 
crease that  we  are  going  to  be  giving 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
above  the  $11  billion  we  already  have 
in  f oteign  aid  in  this  overall  bilL  If.  in 
exerdring     their     discretion,     they 


cannot  find  away  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  an  these  countries  out  of 
$11.6  bOlion.  then  I  suggest  it  is  time 
for  some  other  countries  to  pick  up 
the  load  and  let  us  start  worrying 
about  our  problems  at  home. 

Mr.  KA8TKN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  ^ 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Ocnsfor  from  Wisconsin  has  60  sec- 


Mr.  KASTSN.  I  yield  the  time  I 
have  remaining  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished oollMgue. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

Is  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
used  for  his  amendment  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  enacted  authorising  legis- 
lati<m  and  that  it  would  be.  in  a  sense, 
authorl^ng  on  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr.  UEAHT.  No;  there  are  parts  of  it 
that  have  not  been  authorised.  It  was 
in  reqMnse  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  sulKiommittee.  my  good 
friend  tnm  Wisconsin,  who  asked 
about  the  specifics.  A  lot  of  this  bill  is 
very  general.  For  example.  IDA  has 
been  cut  substantially  fnnn  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  a  move  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager.   

The  PR£8IDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
time. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  On  my  time,  I  say  that 
he  has  not  specified  where  those  cuts 
would  go,  hoping  for  proper  discretion 
ss  to  how  they  would  absorb  the  $126 
million  cut.  I  thought  that  was  a  good 
example.  I  am  simply  trjrlng  to  follow 
It. 

On  my  time,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gulahed  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  take  a  minute  to 
advise  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
the  concern  he  did  express  in  his  com- 
ments before  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  an  amendment  I  intend  to  offer 
after  diaqposition  of  the  pending 
amendment.  The  amendment,  at  the 
end  of  ehi4>ter  5.  would  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Fundi  in  this  chapter  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  oblis&tion  only  upon  enactment  of 
authortiins  leslrtstlon.  Fundi  in  ttala  chap- 
ter aludl  remain  available  until  ezpoided. 

So  if  this  would  be  accepted  by  the 
floor  manager  of  the  biU— and  I  hope 
he  will  accept  it— this  would  take  care 
of  part  of  the  concerns  expressed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  not  want  to 
lead  my  friend  from  niinols  astray. 

I  would  be  happy  to  cosponsor  his 
amendment  in  that  regard,  but  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  my  concern.  My 


ooooem  is  the  actual  number  of  dol- 
lars we  are  gotaig  to  mend. 

My  ooooem  is  that  the  admlnlstrar 
tton  has  told  us  we  are  $000  mOlloa 
over  and  that  we  had  better  cut  that 
or  we  wfll  have  a  bill  that  will  be 
vetoed.  I  am  trying  to  cut  out  more 
than  half  the  (Doneem  the  White 
House  has  hf  cutting  this  down,  get- 
ting that  oeilhig  down. 

Certainly,  the  authorising  oommlt- 
tee  should  then  be  able  to  look  at 
whatever  figures  we  have,  authoriae 
according,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  will  have  a 
gre«t  deal  of  discretion  in  thore. 

We  simply  have  report  language 
now.  which  is  a  general  road  map.  We 
all  know  that  report  language  will 
change,  because  we  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House.  Their  report 
language  is  out  thing;  our  reptnt  lan- 
guage is  another.  We  have  to  write  a 
third  piece  of  report  language.  I  wUI 
be  happy  to  work  with  my  coUeagues 
on  that 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  enough  Is 
enough.  I  think  the  American  taxpay- 
ers have  had  it  up  to  here,  and  there  is 
a  time  when  we  have  to  say,  "Halt, 
enoui^." 

We  will  still  continue  to  be  the  most 
generous  nation  on  Earth.  We  will 
still.  I  am  son,  be  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  nations  all  over  the  world. 
We  do  pretty  good.  We  should  be 
proud  of  our  generosity.  No  naticm  in 
recorded  history  has  been  as  generous 
as  has  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
people  at  home,  and  we  know  we  will 
have  to  cut  and  cut  and  cut  I  think 
that  some  of  the  people  abroad  who 
are  not  carrying  the  burdens  that 
American  taxpayers  carry  ought  to 
share  a  bit  of  that. 

We  wiU  give  them  the  $11.5  billion. 
Let  us  not  give  them  $11.8  billion.  It  is 
a  small  cut  It  Is  really  a  very  small  cut 
in  the  overall  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is 
going  from  $11.8  billion  down  to  $11.5 
billion. 

The  reason  why  it  has  such  biparti- 
san support  In  tUs  body  is  that  it  dem- 
onstrates to  everybody  that  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  at  home,  we  are  going  to 
cut  abroad.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
Americans  feel  the  pinch,  then  every- 
body else  is  going  to  share  in  the 
pinch. 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  is  any 
other  country  facing  the  prol}lems  the 
United  States  is  facing  that  is  going  to 
dig  into  their  podcet  for  $11.5  billion 
to  help  us  out?  Of  course  not.  In  fact 
they  are  not  helpink  some  of  their 
own  coimtries  as  much  ss  we  are.  I  say 
give  them  $11.5  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
but  do  not  give  $11.8  billion.  That  is 
aU.        

Mr.  SITNNIS.  Mr.  President  is 
there  any  time  remaining? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Does  anybody  else  need 
time  on  either  side? 


Mr.  STKHNia  I  win  uae  a  minute. 

Mr.  LEAfiY.  I  ylekL 

Mr.  SCTtona  Mr.  PNsident  I  have 
not  studied  this  type  of  appropriation 
for  this  y#ar,  but  during  tlie  regular 
190$  budgat  we  had  more  than  $11  ba- 
llon, aa  I  understand  It  and  thia  is  Just 
an  additional  sum.   a  supplemental 
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I  have  givoi  It  a  lot  of  attention  over 
the  years,  without  trjring  to  master 
the  subjeet  of  these  approprlatioos. 
and  I  am  itfad  I  have  and  I  am  glad  our 
country  has. 

But  our  problem  here  at  home  is  get- 
ting the  aooney  q>ent  eorrectly  and 
thoe  is  the  same  proUem  here. 

I  think  we  are  Just  giving  them  an 
that  they  eould  qyiend  or  would  like  to 
spend.  It  %  very  freely  spread  around 
smd  more  li  vent  than  ia  neceasary. 

I  beUeve  the  only  way  to  get  a  real 
economical  approach  by  this  group  is 
for  them  to  be  right  down  to  the  nub 
and  be  a  little  scarce  with  the  money. 
In  that  w»y  we  make  the  doUars  go 
further. 

I  commend  that  thouglit 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  etcpired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont j) 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  wiU 
caUtherolL 

The  legitfatlve  clerk  caUed  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  ^e 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscR- 
wnz).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oabh).  the  Soiator  from  Ariacma  (Mr. 
OouwATiii).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCltju).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  PAonvooo).  and  the  Soi- 
ator  fran  Vermont  (Mr.  SzsvroiD)  are 
necessarily  absent 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fiom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bibqa- 
MAK).  the  Senator  fMm  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bn>ipn8)i  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Ckamstom).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  (Mr.  DcCoiicnn).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  CHmi),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Habt).  the  Senar 
tor  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoutx).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Jokk- 
sxoir).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Loira).  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Prtor)  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  presmt 
and  voting,  the  Saiatrar  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bihqaiiah)  would  vote 
"yea."  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  SO. 
nays  46.  as  fonows: 

OUdlcall  Vote  No.  US  Leg.] 
I  TXAS-M 


Owfae 
Oodmn 


MttcbeU 
Moynlhan 

VAYS-AS 

HawklM 

Heebt 

Heloi 

Hdna 

Jackaon 

Jepien 


Wdeker 
ZoriiHky 


Qnayle 

Roth 

Rudman 


Omfortb 


Lasatt 


Specter 

Stevena 

Sjioma 

Tluiiinand 

Tower 

THble 


Ooctan 
eateta 


MatMmly 

MuzkowaU 

Nleklea 


WaUop 
Warner 
WOaon 


NOTVOTINO-16 


Qlenn 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Inouye 

JohnatoD 


Ifcdure 
Packwood 
l^yut 
StaffoRl 


DeOondni 
OaiB 

So  Mr.  Iaaht's  amendment  (No. 
IMP)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUAYLEL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  set  aside  the  committee 
amendment  temporarily  ih  order  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  may  offer  an 
amendment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

AMKHDMERT  HO.  1342 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to 
reduce  to  less  than  10  the  number  of  full- 
time  employees  at  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion office  at  JadEsonville,  Florida) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President  I 
send  sn  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PQ^miNO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  WiU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  SoiaUH-  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkims) 
proposes  amendment  numbered  1342. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
posed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  appnvriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  f ollowinc  new  section: 

Sac.  .  Nosie  of  the  fimds  aivropriated  by 
tills  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  oblissted 
or  expoided  to  reduce  the  number  of  full- 
time  employees  performing  the  functions  of 
the  Loan  Ouaranty  Division  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  the  office  of  such  di- 
vision located  in  Jadcscmville.  Florida,  to 
leas  than  10. 


Mrs.  HAWKINa  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  concerns  a 
matter  important  to  veterans  of  my' 
State  and  the  mortgage  banking  Indua- 
try  whkdi  works  with  them  when  vet- 
erans purchase  homes.  The  Veterans' 
Administration,  de^ite  the  oppoaition 
of  many  in  Horida.  Insists  on  reducing 
the  number  of  employees  now  woiUng 
in  its  JacksonvOle  office  from  82  to  6 
whUe  raising  by  a  like  amount  the 
number  working  in  its  St  Petersburg 
office.  My  amendment  requlrea  that  at 
least  10  onployees  remain  in  the  JadL- 
sonviUe  office  and  not  be  transferred. 

I  beUeve  the  VA  plan  is  unreason- 
able for  several  reasons.  First  the  VA 
hss  ignored  the  human  f  acttn*.  To  ac- 
complish its  aims,  the  families  of 
loyal,  dependable  VA  employees  wiU 
have  to  be  uprooted  and  moved  hun- 
dreds of  mUes.  In  the  process,  these 
famiUes  wiU  be  forced  to  seU  their 
homes  at  a  time  when  housing  prices 
are  slumping.  They  wiU  also  have  to  ^ 
purchase  new  ones,  financed  at  much 
higher  rates  than  they  now  pay  <m 
their  existing  mortgages.  While  the 
VA  has  agreed  to  provide  partial  relo- 
cation assistance,  it  is  inadequate.  The 
final  outcome  wiU  be  straightforward. 
Move  and  take  a  loss  on  the  sale  of 
your  home  or  lose  your  Job.  This  is  the 
fate  awaiting  up  to  77  employees  who 
must  make  this  decision  no  later  than 
July  15.  Twenty-eight  have  already  de-  - 
dded  to  give  up  their  Jobs. 

Second,  the  move  wiU  force  service 
disruptions  in  an  essential  program. 
The  Loan  Guarantee  Office  deals 
almost  exdusively  with  mortgage 
banks.  It  does  not  work  directly  with 
individual  veterans  who  have  mort- 
gage aopUcations  pending.  Four  major 
mortgage  banks  in  Florida  are  located 
in  JadESonviUe.  N(me  have  similar  fa- 
culties in  St  Petersburg.  Obviously,  ef • 
f  idency  is  enhanced  what  those  who 
are  woiking  on  Joint  projects  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  woi^  in  the 
same  dty.  In  fact,  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  VA  originally  moved  its  office 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  JacksonviUe 
some  years  ago.  Their  reasoning  was 
correct  then  and  it  remains  sound 
today. 

Third,  the  move  wlU  not  result  in 
substantial  savings,  according  to  the 
GAO  which  studied  the  pn^osed 
move.  Their  study  cut  in  half  the  pro- 
jected savings  forecast  by  the  VA.  One 
reason  for  the  modest  savings  esti- 
mates is  that  the  move  wiU  not  materi- 
ally change  the  number  of  persons 
woridng  in  these  two  offices  combined. 
After  the  move,  there  wUl  be  113 
where  there  are  now  118.  So,  the  sav- 
ings really  are  insignificant  compared 
to  the  threat  created  to  the  vitaUty  of 
this  veterans  program. 

With  time  running  out  however. 
UtUe  can  be  done  to  help  many  of 
those  employees  who  have  already  ac- 
cepted their  marching  orders  and  are 
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In  tlM  iMOtiw  of  moving  or  reiicning. 
Bamvnt,  I  would  Uke  to  try.  For  that 
I  Minn,  tbs  amandment  wqutrM  tbe 
VA  to  maintain  at  least  10  peoide  In 
their  Jai^aoBvlIle  offloe.  I  urge  the 
nwiatn  to  rappoit  this  equitable  ap- 
pibadi  to  resolve  thii  peoide  imue  and 
to  bdp  the  veterans  of  Florida^ 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
offer  today  Is  a  noooontroveisial 
amendment  that  Invcdves  veterans  in 
the  State  of  Fkvlda  and  the  service 
that  we  are  able  to  render  the  veter- 


I  deored  this  with  Senator  Qum, 
who  has  left  the  Chambv.  and  with 
the  majority  and  minority  managers 
of  the  bffl.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
wfflflnd  It  noneontroverslaL 

Mr.  HATFISU).  Mr.  Presldait,  the 
nrmator  Is  eosTeet  Tills  matter  has 
been  aisniTil  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Qum,  and 
with  the  minority  manager. 

Mr.  tfi'MllHS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  we  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATTIKU).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  FRBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rorlda  (Mrs. 
Hawxuis). 

The  amendment  (No.  1342)  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  HATFIKLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  trrCWNlS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKIN&  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  HATFIEU>.  Mr.  Presldait. 
again  I  ask  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside  in  order 
tiimt  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiBCT)  may  offo*  an  smendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  put  the  Sena- 
tor on  notice  again  that  we  are  wast- 
ing an  awful  lot  of  time  waiting  for 
SenatMs  to  arrive  and  for  amoid- 
ments  to  be  teought  up.  The  leader,  a 
while  ago.  indicated  that  there  would 
be  an  effort  to  move  to  third  reading 
by  tomorrow.  I  wish  to  put  the  Senate 
on  notloe  that  if  Senators  are  not  here 
to  can  up  their  amendments.  I  will  call 
up  the  amendment.  We  wHl  call  up 
their  amendments  and  ^f1«Tv»  of  them 
rather  rairidly.  because  we  are  going  to 
be  here  In  session  untfl  10,  perhaps  11. 
pfThn^  12  o'dodt  ttmight 

We  are  gcring  to  finish  this  bill  to- 
morrow. Senators  wlU,  have  to  be  on 
the  floor  ready  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments because  we  have  not  had  a  15- 
mlnute  roOcall  yet  I  asked  for  regular 
order  and  I  am  godng  to  demand  regu- 
lar order  at  the  end  of  the  15-mlnute 
period.  U  Senators  are  not  here,  that 
Is  Just  too  bad.  But  we  are  going  to 


move  this  btU.  So  I  think  the  Senate 
ahould  be  on  due  notloe. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  tem- 
porarily set  aside  the  committee 
amendment  so  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois may  offer  his  wTtf"'*"Mnt. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICKR.  That  is 
correct  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presldait  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immf"***  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  f oUows: 

Tbe  Senator  tram  niinoii  (Mr.  Pbct) 
propow  amendment  numbered  1M3. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  V,  add  the  foUow- 
Ins  new  aentenoes: 

"Fundi  in  tbe  chapter  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  obUsatlon  only  upon  enactment  of 
authorUnc  leglslaUan.  Fundi  In  thia  chap- 
ter BhaD  remain  aTaflable  untQ  expended." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  discussed  this  amendment 
It  simply  provides  at  the  end  of  chi«>- 
ter  V  to  add  new  sentences  as  foUows: 

Fumta  In  thia  chapter  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  obUcstlon  only  upon  enactment  of 
autboriitnc  leglalatlon.  Fundi  in  this  chap- 
ter shall  remain  available  imtll  extended. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  ^riU  be 
aoc^ted  by  the  managers  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  (his  is 
hy«fa'*tiy  a  technical  amendment  and 
the  ccmimlttee  has  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PncT). 

The  amendment  (No:  1343)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reccmsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'HO.  1344 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  report 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  f oUows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Dllnoii  (Mr.  Pbrct).  on 
behalf  of  himaelf  and  Mn.  KAasBBAUii.  pro- 
poses amendment  numbered  1344. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRBUUINO  OinCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f oUowk 
On  Page  40.  Une  18.  attar  tbe  word  "U^tr 
nan."  strike  tbe  period  and  taaart  a  aaml- 
eoion  and  add  tbe  toDowini:  TrotUti  fur- 
thtr.  Tliat  t7.000.000  abaU  be  avaOabla  tor 
Zaire  only  It  Zaire  baa  reaobad  an  agiee- 
ment  tor  ssiirtenm  with  the  Intanatlaiial 
Monetary  Fund,  and  that  until  soeb  agiee- 
ment  baa  been  readied  audi  fundi  abaU  be 
available  only  tor  aiTlT**'~—  to  other  Afri- 
can oountriea." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Kassaauii.  the  chairman 
of  the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
We  simply  provide  that  $7  mlllhm 
shaU  be  available  for  Zaire  only  if 
Zaire  has  readied  an  agreement  for  as- 
sistance with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  that  until  such  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  such  f  imds 
Shan  be  available  only  for  assistance 
to  other  African  countries. 

Mr.  Preddent  this  smendment 
could  be  voted  upon  and  accepted,  or 
we  could  Just  simply  establldi  legisla- 
tive history  at  this  particular  point 
with  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
that  is.  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  amendment  and  I  believe  is 
in  general  agreement  with  it 

Mr.  President  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
administration  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  E8F  to  Zaire. 

Zaire,  like  many  African  countries, 
faces  serious  economic  problems.  Like 
many  African  countries,  these  prob- 
lems can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to 
unwise  poUdes  and  mismanagement 

As  these  countries  now  seek  to 
change  their  ways  and  strengthen 
their  economies,  they  are  increasingly 
.turning  to  the  IMF  for  sssistance— and 
agreeing  to  some  rather  stringent  aus- 
terity measures  in  the  process. 

In  fact  an  IMF  agreonent  has  come 
to  symbolize  the  resolve  of  a  govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  its  eco- 
nomic problems. 

'^ZSalre  has  reached  agreements  with 
the  IMF  in  the  past,  but  has  then 
f  aUen  out  of  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement. 

=In  light  of  this,  the  podtion  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  that  ESF  for  Zaire  would  not  be 
a  prudent  usfe  of  U.S.  resources  hi  the 
absence  of  compliance  with  an  IMF 
accord:  The  International  Security  En- 
hanconent  Act  of  1982  v>pn>ved  by 
the  Fofeign  Relations  Committee  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  economic  support 
f  imds  for  Zaire  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifies  that  Zaire  has  reached 
a  new  agreement  with  the  IMF. 

The  administration  has  committed 
to  honoring  this  directive:  In  his  testi- 
mony of  March  8.  1983.  before  the 
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SPRC  Aaglstant  Secretary  of  State 
Chet  Crodter  state± 

We  are  aWsre  that  tbla  Oormitttee  taidl- 
cated  last  jtaar  that  tt  wktaed  ua  not  to 
expand  EBF  monleB  In  Zaire  imtfl  a  reeofd 
of  eoatpUanae  with  the  IMF  is  estakUSbad. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  oftw  an  amendment  linking 
BBF  Ua  Zblre  to  an  IMF  agreement 
and'  allowlbg  the  $7  million  oootem- 
plated  for  Zah«  to  be  used  for  other 
worthy  Alhcan  programs  In  the  ab- 

As  you  know,  Mr.  neddent  the 
need  for  ttF-type  aBSiBfnffe  Is  very 
great  in  mgny  AfHcan  eountrles  which 
are  takinc  difficult  steps  to  improve 
their  eoondmies. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wm  have  the 
support  of  the  managers  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  the 
^h^nn^w  of  the  Fordgn  Rdatlims 
Committer  would  Uke  to  condition  the 
assistance  provided  oonoemlng  an 
agreement  with  the  IMF.  the  Intema- 
tlonal  Monetary  Fund.  Tlie  prbUem  I 
have  with  the  amendment  is  that  we 
would,  in  effect  be  glvlhg  an  interna- 
tional agency  control  over  our  bilater- 
al sssistanoe  program,  which  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

I  understand  the  amoems  of  the 
cfi^irmMi  of  the  Fcneign  Rdations 
Committee,  and  I  look  forward  to 
wending  With  him,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  And  others,  irtio  are  con- 
cerned about  the  overaU  finandal 
order  in  Zglre. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  would  not 
have  to  t«chnicaUy  condition  this.  Of 
course,  the  smendment  is  also  legida- 
titm  on  an  appromiatlons  bOL  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  would  be  win- 
ing to  withdraw  his  amendment  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  woiic  with  the  Sena^ 
tor  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
KaramT.  and  others,  in  fetting  the 
kind  of  eooncmilc  stabttlty  that  we  an 
would  like  to  work  for.  for  Zaire. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  whether  or  not 
this  can  be  put  into  the  statonait  of 
the  manaters  at  the  conference,  which  v 
I  think  wduld  satiidCy  us. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  the 
House  has  not  apmoved  any  request 
for  Zaire.  I  cannot  «eak  for  the  con- 
ference or  for  Chairman  Loho.  I  can 
>  QDcak  for  myself  and  say  that  I  would 
be  anxious  to  work  with  the  Senator 
and  our  oombined  stafb  to  see  if  we 
can  have  the  conference  rqiort  in- 
dude  some  sense  of  the  economic  In- 
stabUlty  that  we  see  in  Zaire. 

Mr.  PflElCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  Prosldent  with  the  assurances 
received  by  the  Senator  tttaa  nUnols, 
on  behall  of  himsdf  and  the  dirtin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  imendmait  

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ib  so  ordered. 


me  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  I 
would  Uke  to  say  to  the  Senate  from 
iiHtMito,  the  dialrman  of  the  authoris- 
ing ooramlttee.  that  I  very  much  vp- 
preetete  Us  cooperation  and  I  do  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  this 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guhhed  cdUeague. 

Mr.  KAfiTTEN.  Mr.  President  chi4>- 
ter  V  of  the  simplemental  appropriar 
tloas  Un  cental^  the  cmimittee's  rec- 
ommendations with  reelect  to  supple- 
mental requests  for  foreign  sssistance. 
The  overan  total  appropriations  pro- 
vided in  the  ch^Tter  represent  a  de- 
crease to  the  request  of  approximately 
$170mmion. 

Ttub  major  items  under  the  chimter 
are  as  f  onows: 

First  of  all.  the  committee  \b  recom- 
mending Hvroval  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  quota  increase.  The 
recommendation  by  the  committee  is 
subject  to  a  number  of  conditions  and 
policy  directives.  Those  restrictions 
and  policy  directives  are  as  follows: 

Pint  the  recommendation  is  wholly 
subject  to  enactment  of  the  author- 
ising legislation. 

SeoGoid.  the  committee  has  induded 
UU  language  which  reqiiires  that  aU 
official  UJS.  Government  debt  resched- 
ulings be  submitted  to  the  appropria- 
tions o(mimlttees  hi  sn  effort  to  try  to 
get  a  better  handle  on  this  particular 
sspect  of  the  Third  World  debt  and 

Third,  there  is  biU  language  which 
requires  the  United  States  to  oppose 
IMF  loans  which  support  industries 
which  produce  commodities  for  export 
iriilch  are  in  surplus  aiui  which  are  in 
competition  with  hard  pressed  n.S.  in- 
dustries—we  eQiecially  have  in  mind 
the  steel  and  copper  industries. 

Mr.  Preddent  whUe  the  IMF  matter 
has  been  a  controversial  one.  as  we 
have  seen  during  condderation  of  the 
authorldng  legislation,  most  of  the 
matters  of  controversy  have  been  dealt 
with  in  exceUent  fashion  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Senators  Oarm  and 
Pboxmibx.  I  compliment  both  of  these 
gentlemen  for  the  fine  woric  they  have 
done  (m  this  matter. 

The  seo(md  major  dement  of  the 
foreign  assistance  duvter  is  the  em^- 
gency  request  for  assistance  to  Leba- 
norL  The  ctNumittee  is  recommending 
approval  of  that  request  which  con- 
sists of  $150  miUlon  in  economic  assist- 
ance and  $101  milUon  for  military  as- 
sistance. These  funds  wiU  be  used  to 
help  rebufld  that  country  which  has 
suffered  so  much  devastation  over  the 
last  8  years.  The  TUS  loan  guarantee 
win  anist  Lebanon  in  rebuUding  its 
armed  forces,  and  thereby  help 
cement  its  sovereignty. 

Hie  third  major  dement  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  padcage  is  the  provi- 
sion of  security  assistance  for  various 
countries  of  special,  political,  ^d  secu- 


rity rela^onship  to  the  United 
This  nsfflftTiTr-  wm  be  going  to  sudi 
countries  as  Thailand.  Korea.  Moroc- 
co, Tutkey,  El  Salvador.  Tunisia,  Oosta 
Rica,  and  Honduras,  an  countries 
which  are  partlculaily  in  need  of  this 
smifftaTT*  and  which  have  a  medal  se- 
curity rdatiimahtti  with  us. 

Mr.  Iftesident  these  are  the  majcv 
items  in  the  legislation  under  chapter 
V  which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
that  the  coounlttee  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  offer  an 
amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

hMMMvmun  ao.  is4S 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  time  period  tor  the 
study  authorized  for  the  Norden  Dam. 
O'Neill  unit  of  the  Flek-Sloan  MiaMHul 
River  basin  procram.  Nebraska.) 
BCr.  toRINSKY.  Mr.  President  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  condderation. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  wm  be  stated. 
The  legldative  derk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zoani- 

SKT),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Ezob.  pn^ioses  an 

amendmmt  numbered  IMS. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "WOx- 
out  obJecti<m.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  onows: 

On  page  35,  line  3,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  followins:  "The  study  period  shsll  not 
exceed  18  months.". 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  Preddent  the 
amendment  I  sm  introducing  today 
for  Senator  Exoh  and  mysdf  is  very 
short  simple,  and  nonctmtroversiaL  It 
further  clarifies  the  provision  rdatlng 
to  the  Norden  Dam.  OTfem  Unit  that 
appears  on  pages  34  and  35  of  the 
Senate  verdon  of  HJt  3069. 

The  language  of  the  bm  provides  for 
a  study  of  cost-effective  dtematives  to 
the  Norden  Dam  and  provides  that  the 
study  shaU  use  available  funds.  Also, 
no  construction  on  the  Norden  Dam 
may  take  place  during  this  study^  Our 
amendment  clarifies  this  provisl*n  by 
adding  a  sentence  placing  an  IS-nionth 
time  limit  on  this  study. 

Our  purpose  in  adding  this  providon 
is  solely  to  make  dear  to  aU  parties 
our  intent  that  this  study  be  conduct- 
ed ef f idently  snd  expeditiously.  What- 
ever condudon  is  reached  as  a  result 
of  the  study,  we  fed  that  some  reason- 
able time  limit  is  preferable  to  having 
an  unrestricted,  open  ended  study  that 
might  only  dday  further  proceedings 
on  this  project 

We  have  projections  fnan  both  thtf 
Bureau  of  Redamation  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Nebraska  that  18  months  wm 
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be  anfflclait  ttme  for  ttwm  to 
plete  tlM  itndy.  In  fMt.  tt  appMiB  tbat 
the  MHHmait  majr  take  weQ  lem 
tbaMk  the  It^nonth  period  we  ere  el- 
lombm'  NO  one  ve  bave  voken  to  re- 
WM^bm  tbii  itudy  bas  nid  18  mantbs 
will  not  be  wrfftdent  tbne  to  do  tbe 
Job. 

Ifr.  Preeidait.  tbte  edditkm  only 
makee  food  aeuM  and  I  would  strongly 
lUCteafc  that  we  dtanenae  with  this 
matter  qukkly  and  get  on  with  HJL 
aOM.  We  bave  deoied  tbe  anwmdment 
with  the  majority  and  minority  man- 
agen  of  tbe  UU.  and  they  bave  no  ob- 
Jeetkna.  Ur.  Ptealdent.  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted.   

The  FftSODINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fnrtber  debate? 

Mr.  HATVIKLD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  NebraiAa  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  rn—mttto*  staff,  I  believe,  on  both 
sidea  of  the  aUe  and  has  been  cleared. 
The  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  XZON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
add  my  support  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague.  Senator  Zoanf- 
SKT.  It  is  an  Important  amendment  to 
the  aeople  of  NeteaslpL  I  hope  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides.  It  Is  a  technical 
amendment,  but  it  Is  an  important 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  move 
along  as  nffff^y  as  we  can  on  the 
water  Interests  of  our  State.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  is  well 
tilled  and.  we  think,  well  founded. 

1^.  STENNI&  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  acceptable  to  this  side 
of  the  aUe.  

The  PRE8IDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tkm  Is  on  agredng  to  the  amepdment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (Na  1345)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amenctanent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  other  Senators  on  the  floor 
who  are  ready  to  proceed  with  an 
amendhnent? 

If  not,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  aquwum. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
POlL  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FREBEDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
a  dlinTffTf"'  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  procedure  last  evening  when 
asked  f or  Inr  the  majority  leader  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  pro- 
hibltlmi  of  an  amendment  on  this  sup- 
plemmtal  apprcvriation  bOl  dealing 
with  withholding  funds  within  the  UU 
f <»■  the  Treasury  Department,  the  In- 
ternal Revmue  Service,  pertaining  to 
mandatory  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividends  as  enacted  In  section 
301-308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Respraslbillty  Act  of  1982. 

The  agreement  we  are  operating 
under  Is  that  there  will  be  no  such 
amendment  offered.  I  mentioned  at 
the  Ume  that  I  would  be  Interested  In 
such  a  rectrlctl<Hi  on  further  spauUng 
for  this  purpose  If  It  were  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Sooate  that  these  sections 
of  the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1983  would 
either  be  repealed  or  modified  to  pre- 
vent implonentation  of  the  require- 
ment of  withhol<Ung  on  the  interest 
and  dividoids. 

I  made  the  point  that  if  that  Is  truly 
going  to  happen  on  July  1.  that  It  Is 
not  going  to  go  Into  effect,  it  seems 
logical  and  reasonable— In  fact,  very 
prudent— that  there  be  no  more  spend- 
ing by  the  Treasury  or  the  IRS  on  the 
implementati<m  procedures  that  would 
be  required  should  it  go  into  effect. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance made  a  suggestion  that  a  letter 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  on  this  matter  to  per- 
ceive if  they  are  spending  money  for 
this  purpose  during  this  time.  I  have 
the  letter  before  me  and  I  shall  enter 
it  into  the  RMOoui.  from  John  Chapo- 
ton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Tax  Policy. 

There  is  money  being  spent  right 
now.  The  IRS  is  processing  undue 
hardship  extension  requests  for  payor 
institutions.  So  far  they  have  received 
8,400  such  requests,  and  they  are 
indeed  processing  them;,  which,  of 
course,  is  an  expenditure  of  money. 

In  addition!  they  have  ongoing  a 
number  of  operations  required  to  im- 
plement the  law.  including  the  revi- 
sion of  the  1040  series  of  forms  In- 
structions, the  issuance  of  publications 
explaining  withholding,  the  revision  of 
the  return  processing  procedures,  and 
programing  changes  to  the  IRS  com- 
puter system. 

They  are  stlU  sending  out  the  mail- 
ers with  checks  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment explaining  the  system.  They 
say  they  wUl  not  print  any  more,  but 
there  are  still  some  being  sent  out. 

The  mun  and  substance  of  it,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  there  is  money  being 
spent  foolishly  If  these  sections  of  the^ 
law  are  going  to  be  repealed.  I  regret 
that  we  are  not  addressing  that  by  re- 
stricting that  expenditure  and  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  saving  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  IRS,  and 
much  of  the  public  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion. 


I  ask  unanimous  eonaent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  I  read  from  be 
printed  In  the  Rkobs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooaa,  as  f oUows: 

OVABIIIBR  or  TRB  "naUSDBT, 

WcOaneton,  D.a.  Jmme  ».  lUi. 
Hoo.  Jom  MncKB. 
UJtaeitatt. 
WutMiHgUm,  D.C 

DBAS  SBUxoa  MM^nm:  lliiB  ta  tn  re- 
■ponse  to  yasx  request  for  a  desertpttoo  of 
the  steps  wtaleb  are  beinc  perf  onned  by  the 
Intonal  Revenue  Servtoe  to  Implianent 
mandatory  wlthhokUnf  on  Interest  and  dtvl- 
dendi  as  enacted  by  seetloas  Ml  through 
SOS  of  the  Tax  Kquity  and  Fiscal  Re^MOSi- 
bOlty  Act  of  IMS. 

The  Servloe  is  currently  procesring  as  lap- 
MDy  ■■  poasllde  undue  harddilp  eztenston 
requeeta  from  payor  tnstitutianB.  TO  date, 
spproxbaately  S,4M  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived. These  indude  requests  fmm  books, 
■avinfls  snd  loans  and  other  flnanrlal  insti- 
tutions. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  ongo- 
inc  operationa  required  to  implement  this 
lav.  including  the  revision  of  the  1040  series 
of  f  onus  and  instructions,  the  ianianoe  of 
pubUcationa  explaining  withholding,  revi- 
sion of  return  i»ocesiing  procedures,  and 
[irwgriinwifig  changes  to  the  IRS  ooesputer 
■yatem.  These  moiects  are  in  various  itacea 
of  completion. 

Since  March  the  Service  has  provided  tax- 
payers receiving  refund  checks  with  stutters 
explalidng  who  will  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding and  how  to  make  appUcation  for  ex- 
emptions. No  more  stuff eis  wUl  be  printed. 
VlrtuiUly  all  of  the  refund  checks  to  be  amt 
though  the  end  of  June  have  already  been 
mailed. 

Sincerely. 

JoHa  E.  Chaktrhi, 
,  Aiaiatant  Seentary  (Tax  PoUet). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  ISx.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtheroU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  set  aside  the  committee 
amendment  temporarily  In  order  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  ICr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  propound  a  time  agreement 
that  has  been  cleared  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Pxacr.  that  It  be  15  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  Mr. 
KASTBir  and  Mr.  Paacr;  and  that  the 
vote  be  stacked  on  Tuesday  next  with 
thepther  votes  that  are  being  stacked 
at  that  point  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is- 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Dllnola. 


rao.  1S4S 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  tnadlns  of  a  U3. 
paymant   aa   tbe   totsmatlnnal    Atonic 


Mr.  FBRCT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  aend 
an  amendmmt  to  the  daak  and  aak  for 
its  hnmertlrte  ccnalderayon. 

The  FRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  atated. 

The  legialatlve  derk  read  aa  f (dlows: 

The  Oensliir  from  nUnoiB  (Mr.  Fncr) 

U»4«. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimoua  oon- 
aent  that  further  readtaig  be  dl«enaed 
with.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFPICKR.  'WOt- 
out  Objection.  It  la  ao  arderad. 

Tlie  amendment  la  aa  f  oUowa: 

(3n  page  M,  line  IS,  strike  out 
"|17,M6,0M„  of  wAileh''  snd  insert  in  lieu 
thenBOf  "fSsilSe^WO,  of  wbidl  $«JM,OM  is 
available  onqr  for  payment  to  tbe  Intema- 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Freatdent,  the 
amendmmt  I  am  offering  would  re- 
store to  title  V  of  the  auppiemental  ap- 
propriatlooB  bOl  the  aum  of  $4JI  mll- 
lion  for  vc^untary  oontributicms  from 
the  United  Statea  to  tbe  International 
Atcanic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  Tlie 
amount  of  this  approivlatlon  was  ap- 
proved by  our  colleaguea  In  the  Houae, 
but  was  deleted  during  conslderatton 
of  the  bill  in  the  Approinrlatkma  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  strong  ftaatms  why  this 
m(mey  should  be  restored.  First,  the 
IAEA  performs  absolutdy  vital  funo- 
tiona.  It  carries  out  the  mlaalon  of 
safeguarding  the  dvHlan  nudear 
power  faculties— hundreda  of  them— In 
many  nurtions  around  the  worl<L  The 
Agmcy's  safeguards  program^ls  at  this 
time  the  beat  mechanism  we  have 
available  for  detecting  a  diveralon  of 
nudear  materials  frtxn  theae  dvHian 
facilities  to  siMne  clandeatlne  military 
or  terrorist  purpoae.  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  us  in  this  Chamber  would  like 
to  see  the  safeguarda  program— ao 
vital  to  our  intereata— weakened  In  any 
way.  Second,  the  abOlty  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  ita  goala  In  the  IAEA 
depends  on  our  ability  to  woric  with 
other  member  nations,  ao  that  they 
may  achleiie  their  objectivea.  Our  c(m- 
tributlona  tor  technical  aaalatance  are 
an  Important  means  for  demonstrating 
this  oocveiation. 

The  Foreign  Relatitea  Committee 
has  followed  recent  develtqimients  at 
the  IAEA  very  doaely.  We  have  been 
most  concerned  by  actions  last  year 
which  reflect  an  increaaing  politidza- 
tl(m  In  the  Agency.  Last  year,  oa  the 
last  day  of  the  general  conference  of 
the  Agency  In  September,  there  was 
an  attempt  to  deny  the  credentials  of 
the  Israeli  ddegatlon.  The  propoaal 
waa  put  to  a  vote  and  defeated  when 
the  final  tally  resulted  in  a  tie.  which 
under  the  Agcaicy'a  rulea  meant  the 
propoaal  waa  rejected.  Lftfcer.  in  what 
the  United  States  regarded  aa  an  irreg- 
ular procedure,  the  voting  waa  re- 


opened and  the  vote  of  a  member 
nation  not  preaent  at  the  original  vote 
was  eounte(L  Thia  made  a  majority  for 
tbe  moOon  to  doiy  Israd's  credentials 
to  alt  in  that  meeting.  The  United 
Statea  walked  tmt  in  protest  We  were 
Jobaed  by  many  of  our  alliea.  I  said 
then  and  I  say  again  today  that  this 
action  by  the  general  conference  was 
deplorable.  It  was  Just  one  more  effort 
by  certain  diasldent  member  nations  to 
inject  political  Issues  Into  the  discus- 
aiona  of  an  agency  which  has  been, 
and  which  we  believe  should  remain,  a 
technical— not  a  political— body. 

Immediately  after  the  walkout  in 
September  of  last  year,  the  United 
States  carried  out  an  extensive  reas- 
aeasment  of  our  role  in  the  IAEA.  The 
question  of  whether  there  are  viable 
alteniativea  was  seriously  examined. 
The  reaaaeasment  Icxdced  at  the  Agen- 
cy'a  goals  and  those  of  the  United 
Statea  and  compared  the  two.  Finally 
the  President  dedded  ^e  should 
reaume  our  participation,  that  the 
IAEA  Is  Important  to  our  security  in- 
terests, and  that  at  least  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  no  reasonable  alternative 
la  avaU^de.  When  we  resumed  partid- 
patikm  in  Felmiary  of  this  year.  It  was 
with  the  understanding  that  every 
effwt  ahould  be  made  to  reduce  politi- 
cal UCkoing  unrelated  to  the  Agen- 
cy's functions.  * 

During  the  reassessment  Congress 
considered  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
In  December,  as  part  of  Uie  continuing 
resolution,  we  agreed  to  language 
which  reduced  the  amount  available 
for  voluntsJT  contributions  to  the 
IAEA  in  fiscal  year  1983  from  the 
$140}  million  originally  requested  by 
the  President  to  the  level  of  $10  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  the  continuing 
resolution  imposed  a  condition:  The 
$10  million  appropriated  could  not  be 
expended  unless  or  unUl  the  IAEA  cer- 
tified that  Israel  was  enUUed  to  fully 
participate  In  the  Agency's  activities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  IAEA  last  February,  the 
question  of  this  requirement  in  our 
law  came  up  very  early.  On  February 
23,  the  Director  General  of  the  IAEA, 
Dr.  Hans  Blix  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  reads  as  follows: 

On  February  33, 1M3,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nois  of  the  IAEA  met  and  considered  the 
atatus  of  larael  as  a  monber  of  that  Agency. 
I  have  been  authorised  by  a  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Ooveraora  to  certify  on  behalf  of 
the  IAEA  that  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Board  that  the  State  of  Israel  is  entiUed  to 
partiMpat*  fully  as  a  member  nation  in  the 
activities  of  the  IAEA. 

On  March  1,  1983,  Secretary  Shultz 
formally  transmitted  Dr.  Blix's  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Prealdent  of  the  Senate,  thus  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  law.  Such 
a  certification  from  an  international 
organisation  is  not  an  everyday  occur- 
rence. I  believe  we  can  read  this  as  an 
example  of  the  importance  which 
member  states  attach  to  the  partidpa- 


tkm  of  the  United  Statea  in  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  President  I  am  impreaaed  by 
the  solouaness  the  administration 
attachea  to  thia  matter.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  says,  in  part 

The  loaa  of  these  funda  would  have  aert- 
ous,  adverse  cmaequenoea  as  tar  aa  our  in- 
tereata are  concerned.  It  would  mean  a  aeri- 
ooa  aetback  to  our  eff orta  to  atrcqgtlMD  the 
IAEA,  an  agency  which  the  rrealdent  baa 
said  la  critical  to  our  national  interest 

The  Secretary  also  notes  that 
There  has  been  strong  bipartisan  supports 
for  IAEA  in  tbe  Congreaa  in  the  past  snd  re- 
peated requeeta  that  we  increase  our  oontri- 
butions.  De^  cuts  at  this  time— and  this  is 
a  deep  cut  more  than  M  percent— would 
certainly  diminish  our  abOl^  to  infliienw) 
the  direction  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  President  we  must  remember  In 
dedding  this  question  that  in  many 
ways  the  IAEA  was  created  and  8m>- 
ported  In  the  early  jwars  by  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  exerdaed 
particular  leadership  In  the' effort. 
The  statute  creating  the  Agency  was 
negotiated  In  large  measure  by  the 
United  States,  and  in  1956,  the  Senate 
ratified  it.  Shortly  thereafter.  Con- 
gress passed  the  IAEA  Participation 
/ucX.  Sterling  Cole,  an  American  Con- 
gressman and  former  chairman.of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
became  the  Agency's  first  Director 
General  in  1957.  Another  Important 
step  occurred  in  the  late  1960's,  when 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Treaty  on  Nonprolif  eration  of  Nu- 
dear Weiux>ns  was  negotiated  and 
opened  for  slgnatiire.  The  treaty,  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  greatly  expanded  the  importance 
of  the  Agency's  activities  snd  laid  re- 
newed emphasis  on  the  vital  safe- 
guards program.  More  recently,  in  the 
Nudear  Nonprolif  eration  Act  the 
Congress  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  IAEA  and  its  functions  to  achieve- 
ment of  our  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives. 

Bir.  President  the  disturbing  events 
which  occurred  last  September  at  the 
IAEA's  general  conference  must  be 
evaluated  in  light  of  this  historical 
commitment  to  the  Agency  and  the 
vital  functions  it  carries  out  Looking 
toward  the  future,  our  onnmltment 
Is— if  anything— more  important  thah 
it  has  been  In  the  past:  This  summer, 
the  United  States  will  be  involved  In 
an  international  conference  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nudear  energy.  More 
Importantly,  1985  is  the  year  set  for 
review  of  progress  on  the  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty.  There  Is  no  good 
reason  to  open  the  United  States  to 
criticism  in  those  forums.  The  safe- 
guards program  of  the  IAEA  is  widely 
viewed  as  a  pioneering  effort  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  international 
cooperation.  We  should  not  thwari:  our 
own  best  Interests— both  security  In- 
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•nd  Inteniatlooal  poUtkal  in- 
fUUng  to  U?e  up  to  our 
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Mr.    PfHldent.    •!- 
the    dollar    flgure    in    this 

to  ■nail.  tt>  tanportanoe  tat 

great  In  many  vayi.  It  is  a  cymbol  of 
our  if^>«»"»Mi  eammltment  to  ttie  Acen- 
ey*a  tttfhntrtiT  programs  and  to  contin- 
ued IntetiMtlanal  eooperatlon  in  this 
Tttal  area.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
store the  fun  levti  of  funding  request- 
ed by  the  President,  and  to  vote  for 
thlsameDitaMnt. 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  and  other 
jt^MMiw *t«  be  prtated  in  the  RaooBO  at 
thlspolni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
vzlak  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  follows: 

urrorSTATi. 
D.C  /KM  7.  iMJL 

iH.PaKnr. 

atmtrw»mn,OommUtmomront9»KatUUm$, 

Dua  Ua.  CBAinuir  I  want  to  brins  to 

your  atttmtlirp  a  matter  whl^  to  of  snat 

taportanee  to  the  Department  and  to  aak 

for  year  imtofinrn  In  worUnc  out  a  aohi- 

I  refer  to  the  Senate  Tcnlan  of  the 

Appraprlattani  BID  for  flaeal 

isa  (&  MSS)  which  unfortunately 

not  eontatn  the  I4.S  mOUon  for  the 

Ifti^ny      Asency 

OASA}  revMated  by  the  PreaMnt 

I^at  year,  the  ruBhlfint  requeated  a  total 
of  $MA  mflUon  as  our  voluntary  oontribu- 
tloD  to  the  lASA.  The  Oonsrem  appropri- 
ated only  410  mauan  for  IAEA  for  IMS  In 
the  Oonthiuliw  Roaolutlan  last  Deeember 
beeeuM  of  oMaceraa  about  the  rejeetton  of 
the  IBeett  ddocatkn'a  Cfedentlali  at  the 
Saptember  1M3  Oenefel  Conferenee  of 
lASA.  The  use  of  the  $10  mfflJon  waa  condi- 
tioned on  a  certification  from  the  IAEA 
that  tarael  waa  entitled  to  paitldpate  fully 
aa  a  meaber  itate.  In  vebruary.  thta  oondi- 
ttoa  waa  wtlBfled  by  a  letter  from  the  Dlreo- 
tor  Oeneral  of  IAEA  eeittfylnc  to  larael's 
fuD  participation  In  the  Asney.  On  March 
1.  the  Department  tnuwattted  the  Director 
General's  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houee 
of  Repteeentattvea  and  the  President  of  the 
Ofnatn  In  the  mme  month,  the  President. 
In  hie  rBgaear  fbr  aupplemental  fundlns  f w 
flaeal  year  IMl.  propoaed  the  restoration  of 
$«.S  mflUon  for  IAEA,  to  brins  the  total 
fundtaw  leml  up  to  hto  orislnal  requeat  of 
1X4.8  mOUon. 

Tlw  Hooae  venlon  of  the  Supplemental 
(Hit.  asaS)  approved  by  the  Houae  on  May 
».  oontalna  the  $4.5  mOUon.  The  Senate 
' ,  Approprlattona  Committee,  however,  delet- 
'    ed  thto  item  when  It  marked  up  the  Supple- 
mental on  May  M.  We  ho^  that  thto  item 
can  be  restored  when  the  Senate  takea  up 
the  Supitanental  In  the  next  few  days. 
The  lorn  of  theae  funda  would  have  seri- 
awee  aa  far  aa  our  in- 
i  are  tmnwrnt^  It  would  mean  a  aeri- 
:  to  our  efforts  to  itrencthen  the 
indatency  whtafa  the  PreaMent  has 
to  erttkal  to  our  natknal  interest 
TTtere  would  be  toamwHate  eonaequencea.  of 
eonrae.  in  the  current  Apency  prosrama 
whldi  we   hdp   to  nipport:    feDowahlpa. 
paybw  fer  U.a  esperta  In  nuclear  aafety, 
and  the  a»«alled  "Pootnote  A"  tertinlral  as- 
iWaiirr  prajeeta.  But  beyond  the  proJecU 
thanadvea.  enta  now  would  ttn  the  appear- 
ance that  our  country  waa  backtraekinc  on 


aU  technical  aaalstanrn  aettvltlea  In  the  aa- 
aeaaed  budget,  a  propoattlon  we  have  soe- 
meafiillj  iialslrirt  for  many  yean.  There 
might  alao  be  preeaure  to  reduce  the  funda 
tD  the  Agency  budget  for  aafeguarda  or 
other  actlvttlea  whkh  we  regard  aa  vltaL 

There  haa  been  Btrong  bipartlaan  aupport 
for  IAEA  In  the  Ooograaa  In  the  peat  and  re- 
peated requeaU  that  we  inereaae  our  oontrl- 
butloiM.  Deep  cute  at  thto  time  and  thto  to 
a  deep  cut.  more  than  M  percent— would 
certainly  '«"«"«^  our  abOtty  to  influence 
the  direetlan  of  the  Agency.  If  the  cut  rec- 
ommended In  the  Senate  bill  standa.  It 
would  have  a  aevwe  impact  on  our  impor- 
tant tfobal  nuclear  non-proUferatlon  ef- 
f orta.  and  it  could  very  weO  rcault  In  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  Agency. 

For  theae  rreaone.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
that  you  and  your  coUeaguea  take  atepa  to 
rcatore  the  $4.5  million  fw  XJJR.  voluntary 
contributlona  to  IAEA  in  the  Supplenaental 
Appropriatkma  bllL 
Stnoady  youra. 

P.  SaiiLTS. 


UJB.SBwns. 
WSaAiaetoN,  D.C 
DBAS  CouBMOK  I  sm  writing  to  aeA  your 
support  for  an  amendment  I  will  offer  to 
the  ftocal  year  IMS  Supidemental  Appro- 
priation BUI  to  reatore  $4.S  million  requeat- 
ed by  the  Prealdent  for  the  International 
Atomic  Baergy  Agency  (IAEA).  Reatorlng 
theae  funda  to  vital  to  our  non-proliferation 
efforts  and  an  important  sign  to  other  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  miif"»»«"«Tig  the  integrity  of  the 


fully  funded  and  effective  aaJagueiJi  jpr» 
grasL  I  hope  you  wfU  give  bm  your  support 
In  restotfiw  tuU  fundtng  for  the  IAEA  end 
ttaprograsBa  that  are  ao  cmdal  to  our  na^ 
tlooal  aecurity. 
Sincerely, 

H.1 


Since  the  IAEA  was  established  in  19M. 
the  United  Statea  has  been  among  its 
strongest  and  moat  important  supporters. 
The  Agency's  safeguards  program  to  in 
many  cases  the  only  meana  of  assuring  that 
nuclear  mf**"^**«  and  technology  are  not  di- 
verted to  make  nuclear  bomba  from  the 
more  than  SM  nuclear  f  acOitieB  around  the 
world.  I  have  been  seriously  concerned  that 
the  IAEA's  safeguards  efforts  has  not  re- 
oehred  adequate  support,  and  I  am  thor- 
nughiy  convinced  that  now  would  be  the 
wrong  time— In  every  way— to  cut  back  fund- 
ing for  the  Agency. 

Reatorlng  the  fuU  level  of  funda  requested 
by  the  Prealdent  will  alao  provide  support 
for  technical  assistance  projecta.  VS.  ex- 
perta  provided  to  the  IAEA,  and  fellowahipa 
for  study  in  the  U.S.  carried  out  under 
IAEA  auaplcea.  The  technical  assistance 
projects  are  in  nations  with  irtilch  the 
United  Statea  has  good  relatkna  and  which 
support  our  eff orU  to  reduce  polittctoatlon 
of  the  Agency.  The  U^S  can  seleet  recipi- 
ents for  thto  asstotance.  and  in  doing  so. 
gives  preference  to  countries  which  adhere 
to  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapona.  Theae  funda  are  an  im- 
portant meana  of  supporting  legitimate  ac- 
tlvttlea of  Interest  to  IAEA  member  nations. 
Supporting  these  iirograms  will  help  to 
counter  the  constant  daim  of  aome  develop- 
ing nations  that  the  IAEA's  technical  assist- 
ance program— which  benefits  them  moat— 
reoehres  Insufficient  support  compared  to 
the  aafeguarda  program.  If  technical  aaaist- 
anee  to  cut.  they  may  seek  to  divert  funda 
from  the  safeguards  effort  to  support  tech- 
nical aaslstance  projects. 

It  to  particularly  important  to  VA.  non- 
proliferation  obJeeUvea  that  the  Congrem 
tecognlae  and  acknowledge  the  Interests  of 


lamaATioeAL  Axoaoe 


TssDnacteat 

rebruant  U.  IMX 

The  SacBSTABT  or  Statb  or  ra*  UmxsD 

StsxB  or  Ambica. 
Waalkiaptoii,  iXC 

Dhu,  Ma.  SacasTAsr:  On  Pebruary  IS. 
IMS.  the  Board  of  Govemora  of  the  IAEA 
met  and  cooBldered  the  statua  of  laraid  as  a 
member  of  that  Agency.  I  have  been  author- 
iaed  by  a  dedalan  of  the  Board  of  Oovemora 
to  certify  on  behalf  of  the  IAEA  that  it  to 
the  poaltlon  of  the  Board  that  the  state  of 
Israel  to  entitled  to  participate  fully  as  a 
member  nation  in  the  actlvltiea  of  the 
IAEA. 

Tours  sincerely, 

HamBux. 


Tbs  SacasxssT  or  Stats, 
Waahinoton,  AC.  ifare*  1.  lUX 
Hon.  TBoiua  P.  OUsiu,  Jr., 
5pea*sr  0/ the  Hovse  Q^  JteprestntaMMa 

DUM  Ms.  SrsAsa:  Section  IM  of  Public 
Law  07-Sn.  the  ftocal  year  IMS  Continuing 
Reaolutlon,  provldea  that  funda  In  that  Uw 
may  not  be  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  unlem  the  IAEA  Board  of  Oover- 
nora  certtflea  to  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment  that  Israel  "to  allowed  to  participate 
fully  as  a  membCT  nation  in  the  acttvitiea  of 
that  Agency,"  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  trananitted  that  certification  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
and  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate. 

The  endoeed  letter  from  IAEA  Director- 
Oenoal  Hans  mix,  which  contains  the  oer- 
tincatlon  referred  to  In  section  1S9,  to 
hereby  transmitted  in  fulfillment  of  that 
provision  of  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Okmhs  p.  Smiin. 

Trb  SecBstiuiT  or  Stats, 
Wathinoton,  D-O.  JTereft  1, 19*3. 
Hon.  Osoaa  BvsBi. 
PntUent  of  fhe  SenuU. 

Ma.  Vies  Pixamsirr  Section  150  of  Public 
lAW  97-377.  the  fiscal  year  IMS  Continuing 
Reaolutlon,  provldea  that  funds  in  that  Uw 
may  not  be  made  available  for  paymmt  to 
the  International  Atomic  BMrgy  Agency 
(IAEA)  imlTss  the  IAEA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors certiflea  to  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment that  Israel  "to  allowed  to  participate 
fully  as  a  member  nation  in  the  acttvitiea  of 
that  Agency,"  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
bss  tranamltted  that  certification  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentattvea 
and  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate. 

The  tinrlnenrt  letter  from  IAEA  Director- 
General  Hana  Blix,  which  oontalna  the  cer- 
tifleatlon  referred  to  in  aeetlon  159,  to 
hereby  traivmltted  in  fulfillment  of  that 
proviakm  of  law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oteosss  p.  Shoux. 


(ByJttdiardT. 

to  the  board  a( 


(C 
the 

(IAEA)  tai  Vienna  on] 
ttamifr-  Keanedy  to  UA  i 
aaatattve  to  the  IAEA  and 
I«tpe  snd  fecial  adviser  to 
on   nonprellferatlon    poUey 
energy  atfaiia.) 

I  wlah  to  aMae  the  boeid  el  certain  dad- 


slons  reeently  taken  tay  my 
you  sU  sre  aware,  last  Beptiihiir  the 
United  States  aovended  tta  partldpatlon  in 
the  IAEA.  S>iee  that  thnew  asy  govanwnent 
_kaad  In  an  extenatve  review  and 
;  of  the  IAEA  and  the  fOtnre  role 
of  the  UUte<  Statea  In  thk  opaney.  I  would 
like  to  use  Hub  oppottuntty  to  disie  with 
you  briefly  some  of  the  eomhlons  whldi 
we  have  reached  from  our  intenstve  study, 
which  to  now  completed. 

Let  me  begin  by  reoaDins  fbr  the  govern 
nora  the  megBage  PresldBnt  Reagsn  sent  to 
the  ittW***t  on  the  oeeaslon  of  the  SSth 
general  conference.  At  that  ttane  the  Preal- 
dentaald: 

The  United  Statea  to  detenntated  to  w(»k 

with  other  oountrlea  to  aasure  that  thto 
agency  can  BbcoeaBfully  meet  the  ehaUengea 
ahead— from  strengthening  tertinteal  coop- 
eration for  daartng  the  beneflta  tA  nudear 
fnffgy  ^  fiiyWny  »«y  of  iMn«MvlB»  further 
the  tedu^^and  tawtttotlOBsl  aafeguarda 
against  its  misuae.  It  to  our  profound  hope 
that  others  wai  share  thta  detennlnatlon— 
for  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Boeeeeding  gen- 
eratkxH  If  we  permit  thta  organhatlnn  to  be 
weakened  or  undermined  by  poUtleal  taniea 
and  concena.  whldu  however  atrong  the 
emotlona  they  arouse,  are  extraneoua  to  the 
central  ^ii»*T''«»'  purpoaea  for  which  the 
agency  was  fbunded. 

It  waa  with  theee  thoughta  in  mind  that, 
our  aaseaBment  was  condoeted.  Our  aaaeaB- 
ment  underftored  two  basle  points. 

First,  it  to  overwhetantn^  dear  that  the 
IAEA  has  played  and  ahould  continue  to 
ptoy  a  critical  role  in  aupport  of  very  sub- 
stantial tntereaU  of  aU  of  tta  member  statea. 
The  IAEA  has  contributed  in  a  major  way 
to  piogrem  ki  the  expanded  and  safe  uae  of 
nudear-gemrated  dectrte  power  and 
thiou^  Its  other  devdopment  programa 
Budi  as  thott  in  medicine,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  safety.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  all  benefleiartaB  of  the  asBuranoe  i»o- 
vtded  throu^  the  appUeatlon  of  taitema- 
tlonal  safcguardB  that  nwrkiar  material  to 
not  being  misused  for  OUdt  and  deatrocttve 
purpoaea.  Perpetuation  of  thto  aaBm^nffe  to 
nsBfintlBl  if  piogrem  tn  peaceful  nudear  de- 
velopment to  to  conUnue. 

We.  therefore,  need  to  work  together  to 
Improve  the  eff ecttvenem  of  IAEA  technfc»l 
rf*'**~~  programa,  to  improve  the  agen- 
cy's safeguard  syrtem.  and  to  maintain  an 
effective  aecMariat.  The  dlreetor  general  to 
of  the  concerns  we  have  expreeaed. 
I  am  donfldent  that  we  can  achieve 
theae  needed  Improvements  if  we  all  exert 
our  beat  eff  orta  to  that  end. 

The  aecood  major  point  emerging  from 
our  BMiesiiiiiit  to  that,  Juat  aa  we  are  aU  the 
benefldarieB  of  the  work  conducted  by  the 
IAEA,  we  wil  aU  pay  a  conslderahle  price  If 
the  vtahOlty  and  eff  ecttvenem  of  the  IAEA 
are  threatened.  Tet  it  to  dear  to  us  that  the 
growing  tread  toward  oontroverBy  and  dtvi- 
sivenea  over  political  laBoea  extraneous  to 
the  work  otf  the  IAEA  to  such  a  direct 
threat  We  bdleve  that  unlem  thta  tendency 
to  promptly  ehedced.  it  wm  render  the  IAEA 
Ineffective  and  win  fstaUy  corrode  the  en- 


itfth  which  member  statea  have 
paittalpated  here  for  the  last  as  yearB. 

Thta  ta  not  to  say  that  there  will  not  con- 
ttmw  to  be  legithnate  dlffereneea  among  us 
regarding  the  aUoeatlon  of  agency  reaourom 
and  theraative  emphasto  placed  on  its  pro- 
giSBH.  Tliere  sre.  Ol  eouae,  legitimate  dif- 
ferBBiPM  In  pmspeuUves  and  Intereata  among 
the  aBBBBber  atatea  of  the  agency.  We  must 
not.  however,  abandon  ddiate  of  IsBoea  ger- 
mane to  the  IAEA  in  favor  of  debate  of  con- 
liriiiiiBlal  pdltlcal  iasues  which  should  be 
daewhere.  To  do  that  would  be  to 
our  mutual  and  important  inter- 
ilnthelAEA. 
IB  ahort,  the  agency  must  respect  the  stal^ 
nte  and  net  for  reeaons  of  political  expedi- 
ency, act  in  ways  that  are  inconsistent  with 
that  ststute.  The  agency's  nde  in  promoting 
the  peaoeCul  uaea  of  nudear  energy  during 
thto  critical  period  depends  entirely  on  the 
oredlbiUty  of  tts  technical  expertise. 

As  members  of  the  IAEA's  governing 
body,  we  bear  a  singular  reaponslbnity  tar 
determining  the  agency's  future  course.  I 
beUeve  we  ahould  make  a  determined  ef)ort 
to  iwtatillBh  the  tradition  of  member  state 
cooperation  iriilch  characteriaed  its  first  25 
yaaia.  I  look  forward  to  working  actively 
toward  thto  end  with  you. 

My  government  and,  we  are  oonfidrat, 
other  concerned  governments  will  be  watch- 
ing carefully  to  aee  whidi  direction  the 
agency  pursuea  in  the  mtmths  ahead.  We 
hope  and  truat  that  the  agotcy  can  put 
behind  It  the  unfortunate  political  wran- 
gilng  of  the  recmt  past  and  get  back  to  the 
baaie  purpoaea  which  brought  us  all  togeth- 
er In  the  first  place. 

The  United  States  for  its  part  then  to  pre- 
pared to  renew  its  commitment  to  the  IAEA 
and  its  important  programs.  Within  the  con- 
straint of  XJJS.  law.  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  support  fully  these  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  note  that  our  commit- 
ment must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which 
other  members  are  alao  determined  to 
return  thto  agency  to  its  status  as  an  effec- 
tive tntemational  technical  organization.  It 
to  our  deep  desire  that  all  monber  states 
wiU  Join  with  us  In  thto  sincere  effort  To- 
gether we  can  strengthen  thto  unique  inter- 
national organtaation  and  see  that  the 
agency  lives  up  to  the  principles  contained 
in  tta  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  2  minutes 
and  S9  seconds  remaining.  The  Sena- 
tor fkom  Wisconsin  has  8Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  Senator 
QLom,  who  I  believe  should,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  OIiENN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Soiator  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
iSenator  has  2  minutes  and  39  seconds. 

Mr.  GLENN.  A  coiwle  of  minutes. 


Mr.  8TENNIS.  WVl  the  Chair  repeat 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fran  Illinois,  the  Chair  ad- 
vises the  Senatm-  from  Mississippi,  has 
2  minutes  and  8P  seconds. 

Mr.  BIENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  only  have  2  min- 
utes and  30  seconds,  so  I  will  take  most 
of  that 

Mr.  President.  I  i4)preclate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  CcHnmittee  giving  me  time 
to  apeak  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very,  very  vital  f imction.  I  wish  we  had 
a  lot  more  time  on  this  because  it  is  so 
important. 

One  of  the  first  amendments  I  ever 
had  passed  under  my  own  steam  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  was  on  addi- 
tional funding  for  IAEA  iDspedors.  I 
cannot  imagine  not  giving  money  like 
this  for  iospetOaa  purposes.  We  have 
little  enough  confidence  in  matters 
nuclear  around  the  world  right  now, 
and  the  one  thin  red  line  we  have 
guarding  against  surreptitious  use  of 
nuclear  facilities  for  other  than  peace- 
ful purposes  is  the  International 
Atomic  Elnergy  Agency  in  Vienna. 
They  do  not  have  enough  inspectors. 
With  the  spread  of  nucdear  plants 
around  the  world,  legitimate  nuclear 
electrical-generating  plants,  the  thin 
red  line  of  inspection  that  is  our  guar- 
antee against  those  plants  being  mis- 
used has  become  more  and  more  thin 
through  these  years. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
more  inqTection  and  of  a  strengthened 
IAEA.  It  is  the  only  agency  that  we 
have  that  can  watch  over  matters  nu- 
clear around  the  world  and  try  to  give 
us  adequate  warning  if  there  is  misuse 
of  spent  fuel  in  those  facilities,  or  if 
some  country  is  acquiring  reprocessing 
equipment  or  uranium  enrichment 
equipment  through  which  nudear' 
weapons  can  be  made  through  surrep- 
titious practices. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  niinois,  who  has  long  distin- 
guished himself  by  taking  the  lead  in 
this  important  area  of  nutdear  nonpro- 
llferation  and  with  whom' I  woiked  on 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978.  has  brought  up  this  smendment. 
But  I  think  this  is  a  bare  minimum.  I 
wish  it  was  many  times  more,  because 
I  think  to  really  let  the  world  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  nuclear  field 
we  need  a  great  deal  more  inspection 
than  Just  that  which  will  be  provided 
by  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
and  this  particular  bit  of  additi(uial 
funding.  It  is  a  bit  itnd  only  a  bit.  If  we 
were  really  to  have  the  number  of  in- 
spectors and  equiimient  and  research 
that  is  needed  to  really  stem  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  technol- 
ogy around  the  world,  the  added  cost 
would  be  many  times  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  proposing.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  vote  for  ttata.  We  need  to  support 
tbe  iTOflnT  noaproUf eration  efforts  of 
the  lAKA  in  Vienna.  We  need  to  sup- 
port them  with  this  modest  amount 
that  ve  are  gMnc  now.  It  is  only  wliat 
I  **»»■"—  a  downpayment  on  wbat 
they  diould  have.  We  may  disagree 
with  some  of  the  things  they  have 
done,  but  tiiey  are  the  only  Intema- 
tlonal  agency  whose  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  siurnd  of  nuclear 


I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
irtille  urging  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
ncmator  from  Illinois.  It  is  wtil  deserv- 
ing of  support.  I  hope  we  can  have  an 
overwhelB^ng  maj«»1ty.       

Tlie  FIUE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  F1UDBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  ^naoonsin  is  recognised. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  $4.5  mllliim  for 
the  ITnited  Nations  International 
Atomic  Biergy  Agency.  As  the  chair- 
man, the  dtatinguished  Senator  from 
tihiwUm,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
win  remember,  this  matter  was  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  in  connection  with 
the  continuing  resolution. 

At  that  point  we  went  through  nego- 
HatV^^M  wtth  the  administration.  It  in- 
vtdved  in  some  cases  pecHiile  on  the 
Ftetdgn  Relations  Committee.  We 
ended  up  with  a  Kasten-McClure 
amendmoit.  and  this  was  based  on  the 
problems  that  they  had  with  the  mem- 
bership with  the  State  of  IsraeL  We 
made  an  agreement,  and  that  was  that 
they  would  get  $10  millkm  if  they  met 
certain  requtarements  certifying  that 
Israel  was  a  full  and  participating 
member. 

Now  they  have,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  pointed  out.  certified  that 
Israel  is  a  full  and  participating 
member,  but  the  agreement  that  we 
reached  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
that  aU  Senators  voted  for  was  that 
they  would  get  $10  mmion.  not  $14.5 
minion,  if  they  certified  that  Israel 
was  a  fun  and  participating  partner. 

So.  rather  than  the  aero  funding 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  would  in  effect  be  providing 
IAEA  with  $10  miUion.  providing  the 
matter  of  Israel  membership  in  that 
nrganiitiim  iw  «w^»'«'*«'**<* 

That  has  gone  forward.  The  $10  mU- 
lion  has  now  gone  to  IAEA.  Frankly.  I 
would  not  have  supported  the  Kasten- 
McClure  amendment,  the  compromise 
amendment  that  we  reached,  if  we  had 
known  that  at  a  later  date  people 
would  be  coming  forward  for  $4.5  mU- 
Uon  in  additional  funds.  The  agree- 
ment that  we  reached  on  the  floor  of 
the  nmatr  was  for  $10  mlUi<m.  not 
$14J  minion.  I  think  we  ought  to  om- 
tlnne  to  wnk  with  the  agreement  that 
we  as  the  Senate  agreed  to  in  terms  of 
dsfelopiiig  and  building  a  compromise. 


that  this  UJf.  agency  has 
deariy  it  has.  Nonethe- 
less. TbeUeve  that  we  are  too  doae  to 
the  previous  inexcusable  aetkm  by 
that  agency  to  award  it  with  an  in- 
crease in  funding  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OLENN.  WUl  the  Senatw  yield? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  might  also  add  that 
we  are  working  now  with  the  1984  bUl 
tjoA  the  administration  has  asked  for 
some  $185  million  in  our  upcoming 
contributions.  Our  ef forte  here  ought 
to  be  aimed  at  getting  other  countries 
in  the  world  to  participate  in  this  U  Jf . 
agency  rather  than  continuing  to  in- 
crease our  own  share. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  the  Senator,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  previous  agreonent 
was  dtme  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration was  holding  back  on  sumwrt 
for  the  IAEA? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
changed  the  number  of  requeste  that 
have  come  to  us  from  the  administra- 
tion, but  we  made  an  agreement  of  $10 
million  If  we  got  that  certification.  We 
got  that  certification.  They  got  their 
$10  million,  and  now  we  are  back 
trying  to  say,  "WeU.  we  made  that 
agreement  but  let  us  go  for  another 
$4.5." 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  point  I  was 
making  though  was  that  the  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  and  the 
support  fttxn  the  administration  came 
at  a  time  when  we  were  making  the 
point  as  far  as  support  of  Israel  goes. 
But  that  point  has  been  passed  now.  I 
think,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  this  $4.5  million  is 
at  the  request  of  the  administration. 
The  problem  with  Israel  and  the  rep- 
resentation has  been  passed,  and  the 
administration  thinks,  as  I  understand 
it.  that  this  is  a  bare  minimum.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  past  the  hurdle  that  the 
Senator  talks  about. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  in  part 
correct.  The  administration  always 
supported  $14.5,  and  the  administra- 
tion was  opposed  to  the  ef  forte  that 
we  took  in  the  Senate  which  made 
even  the  $10  million  conditional  upon 
certification  of  Israel. 

The  Stote  Department  was  opposed 
to  that.  too.  They  did  not  want  us  to 
say  anything  about  the  fact  that  they 
had  thrown  Israel  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. We.  in  the  Senate,  decided  we 
would  do  that  and  decided  to  make  the 
$10  miUi<Hi  contingent  upon  certifica- 
tion. We  did.  and  we  f oUowed  throiigh. 
and  now  we  are  trying  to  break  the 
compromise. 

The  Senator  is  correct:  The  adminis- 
tration requested  $14.5  miUion.  and  we 
had  aero  until  we  got  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  came  up  with  a  com- 
pitHDlse. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  only  other  thing  is 
that  the  number  of  Inspections  per  nu- 
clear electrical  generating  plant 
around  the  world.  I  think,  averages 


one  a  year  or  one  every  year  and  a 
half .  It  is  such  a  thin  line. 

The  Senator  property  states  the 
hope  that  other  natfcms  wfU  be  sup- 
portive of  this.  too.  I  think  that  with 
this  amount  of  mimey.  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions*4»  come  in.  by  our  example  in 
voting  this  extra  money,  because  we 
have  practicaUy  no  inmectioos.  for 
practical  purposes,  at  many  of  these 
plante 

I  hope  we  can  set  an  example  and 
hold  down  the  posdbfllty  of  nudear 
weapou  capabiUty  expanding  to  more 
and  more  nations.  That  li.what  this  is 
aU  about.  This  is  a  mirflmal  amount  to 
help  guarantee  the  surveillance  that 
wm  prevent  that  kind  of  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  share  the  concerns 
and  goals  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  additional  amount, 
we  can  make  it  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  regidar  bOL  This  is  not  an 
emergency  af  the  mmaent.  and  we  in 
the  Senate  should  keep  in  place  the 
compromise  we  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Paxssux).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
seomd?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najm  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  wlU  be  voted  on. 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
funds  that  could  be  better  used  and 
appropriated  by  Congress  than  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  throughout 
the  world. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  GLam,  who  has 
woi^ed  with  me  for  years  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  C(»nmittee  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Non-Proliferation  Act. 
That  is  law.  That  is  the  policy  ht  the 
United  States  of  America,  agreed  to  by 
the  President. 

But  we  depend  on  the  IAEA  to  im- 
plement this  poUcy  worldwide.  It  is 
the  only  international  agency  that  has 
the  technical  knowledge,  the  where- 
withal, to  do  this  Job. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  $4.5  million  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  holocaust  that  could  destroy 
aU  mankind. 

Talk  to  anyone  in  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin. Ohio,  or  wherever.  What  are  they 
worried  about?  What  are  the  young 
people  on  our  campuses  worried 
about?  They  are  worried  that  some- 
time in  their  lifetime  there  Is  going  to 
be  some  mistake,  some  miscalculation, 
and  someone  wiU  send  one  of  these 
weapons  up.  and  it  wiU  start  a  nuclear 
war. 

We  have  one  intematicmal  agency 
woridng  to  prevent  tUs  from  happen- 
ing. As  the  Secretary  of  State  says  in 
his  letter,  the  loss  of  these  funds 
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would   have   serious   adverse 
quenoes. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  ooUeague. 

Mr.  KEMNEUY  addreased  the  Chair. 

The  FRfeBIDINO-  OPnCER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  first  committee 
anmndraertL 

Mr.  HAIVIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
again,  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Sraaaia  and  myself,  to 
temporarily  set  adds  the  committee 
amendment  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Ma«achusette  (Mr.  KEMmKBT) 
may  offer  in  amendment. 

Mr.  STSNNIS.  If  the  Senator  wffl 
yield.  I  had  an  idea  we  were  going  to 
vote  (m  thfc  matter  toni^t. 

Mr.  HATFIEID.  Not  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  STEHNI&  Anili^t. 

Mr.  HAtFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senatw 
from  Massachusette  be  limited  to  90 
minutes,  equally  divided.  I  believe  this 
is  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  I  there- 
fore propote  this  time  agreement. 

The  PRlSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Purpow:  Tto  provide  an  sppwiprlatiop  for  a 
National  Swnintt  Cooferenee  on  Mutation) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No. 
1308.  and  I  ask  for  ite  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  asshtant  legislative  derk  read 
as  f oUows: 

The  Senator  from  MSMifhniftta  (Mr. 
KsniDT),  tor  bimaelf  and  Mr.  HouDMa, 
Mr.  RAmoSFH,  Mr.  PBX.  Mr.  Pktob.  Mr. 
Uanmuik,  and  Mr.  CHOsa.  propoMs  an 
amendment  numbered  1S08. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectton.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amesidment  is  as  follows: 

On  pase  18.  between  lines  8  and  4,  insert 
the  f ollowinB: 
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For  oondaetJnc  a  Nattooal  Summit  (in- 
ference on  education.  $500,000.  irtikdi  ahall 
be  held  witbin  M  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  sbaU  be  subject  to 
the  f oUowiqs  oondltioiiK 

(1)  The  (ftmfetence  sbaU  oonsiat  of  not 
lem  than  HOO  individuals  and  shall  be  repie- 
aentattve  of  teaehenk  pamts,  sebool  admln- 
iatraton,  coUese  faculty  and  admlnistntan, 
sebool  boarg  memben.  State  educStlon  oCfl- 
olalB,  State  leglSlaton.  Ghnremon,  students, 
and  businsM  and  labor.  The  0»f  eranoe  par 
tidpants.  as  a  wbole.  shall  be  ladaUy  and 
poUtleally  balanced. 

(3)  One-fourth  of  the  participants  in  tbe 
Onf  erenoe  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one-fourth  of  tbe  participants  iball  be 
appointed  hf  tbe  President  from  ■■«««»«y  ree- 
omnMDdatlsns  made  by  the  Ooveraofs  of 
the  Statea,  one-fourth  of  the  participants 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RSjiieseutatlves.  and  one-fourth  of 
the  partlcteants  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Malorlty  Leader  of  thp  Senate.  Bsdi  Ghiver- 


nor  iball  recommend  no  more  tban  two  in- 
dtvldnals. 

(S)  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
ttvea.  the  Majority  Leader  of  tbe  Senate  and 
the  Oovemon  of  the  States,  as  a  sroup. 
diall  each  dmitnitr  two  individuals  to  eerve 
on  an  Bxecuttve  CauuaUbee.  The  Ciammittee 
sbaD  be  responsible  for  selecting  a  presiding 
.ufHcwi  for  the  Conference. 

(4)  Tbe  Conference  shall  develop  specific 
rrA<mimfTK*ytV«r'f  for  action  in  respmise  to 
the  *'~*fa'g«  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Kscellence  in  Education,  including  recom- 
mendatkns  relating  to  student  achieve- 
ment, student  dlsdidlne.  teachu'  quality 
and  compensstlon,  curriculum  content,  the 
role  of  the  fedcni.  state  and  local  govern- 
ments snd  of  private  institutions  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  snd  the  resources  needed  to  imple- 
ment sudi  recommendstionB. 

(5)  The  (Conference  shsll  prepare  and 
trannalt  its  rfffwnmmdatlffnii  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  snd  the  Govemns  of 
the  States  no  later  than  January  IS.  1084. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ja 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEaiNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  thlA  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Smators  Holumgs,  Pkll. 
Chilb,  Pbtor.  Rahoolph.  and  IiCatsu- 


I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
iise.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  2 
months  ago.  the  National  Commission 
on  E^ceUence  in  Education  issued  a 
report  oititied.  "A  Nation  at  Risk:  The 
Imperative  for  Educational  Reform." 
"nils  report  is  not  new  to  any  Members 
of  this  body.  Nor  is  it  new  these  days 
to  many  monbers  of  the  public.  It  has 
been  quoted  extensively  on  the  floor 
and  during  committee  meetings  and 
discussed  in  detail  by  the  media. 

The  message  of  the  Commission  is  a 
simple,  but  important  message  for  all 
Americans.  The  Commission  found 
that  America's  public  schools  were  in 
serious  trouble.  Quite  simply,  they 
were  not  doing  their  Job  and  as  a 
^  result  America's  next  generation  was 
not  receiving  an  effective  education. 
And  the  failure  of  our  schools  would 
lead  inevitably  to  disaster  in  our  econ- 
omy and  disaster  in  our  society. 

This  pesdmistic  note  was  also  sound- 
ed in  subsequent  reports  by  other 
blue-ribbon  panels,  which  were  also 
AXMniwing  the  state  of  American  edu- 
cation. Uke  the  Commission,  their  re- 
pmrte  contained  eloquent  descriptions 
of  the  problems  facing  the  schools. 
But  they  aU  demonstrated  only  where 
our  Nati(m  should  be  going  to  produce 
better  schools.  What  it  did  not  teU  us 
was  how  to  get  there.  What  we  need 
now  is  a  national  summit  conference 
on  education  drawing  broadly  qp  indi- 
viduals with  varied  experiences  and  in- 
tereste  in  the  field  of  education  to  de- 


velop tbe  blueprint  needed  to  revood 
to  the  problems  in  our  schools. 

My  amendment  wcared  in  yesto'- 
day's  RaooBD  and  it  is  not  a  particular- 
ly complicated  proposaL  This  amend- 
ment has  been  endorsed  by  a  mmiber 
of  the  most  important  education  orga- 
nizations in  this  country,  indnding  the 
American  Federatimi  of  Teadien,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
National  Parent-Teacher  Assodatitm. 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  National  School 
Board  Association  and  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
aeat  to  insert  in  the  Raooao  the  letters 
of  endorsement  from  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  ccm- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkobd.  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  the 
letters  of  endorsement  from  these  or- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IX^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
-  [See  exhibit  1.] 

Mz.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues.  let  me 
briefly  summarize  my  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  apiwopriate 
$500,000  to  convme  a  national  summit 
conference  on  eduitiUion.  The  ccmf er- 
enoe would  be  composed  of  no  fewer 
than  200  individuals  representing  a  di- 
versity of  intereste  and  experiences  in 
the  field  of  education.  'They  would  in-^ 
elude  teachers,  parents,  ^students, 
school  administrators.  coUege  faculty, 
and  administrators,  business  and  labor 
leaders  and  local.  State  and  Federal 
policymakers. 

The  partidpante  would  be  selected 
in  the  f  oUowing  manner 

One-quarter  by  the  Presideat  of  the 
United  States:  one-quarter  by  Soeaker 
O'Nxill:  one-quarter  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader.  Senator  Bakbb;  and 
one-quarter  by  the  President  from  a 
list  submitted  by  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States. 

It  is  essential  that  the  group  of  par- 
tidpante selected,  as  a  whole,  be  politi- 
cally and  racially  balanced  and  that  all 
viewpointe  are  represented  in  the 
group.  It  wlU  be  up  to  the  individuals 
selecting  the  partidpante  to  insure 
that  this  occurs.  Governors,  for  exam- 
ple, should  consult  with  other  State 
office-holders  and  with  local  education 
officials  in  mairing  their  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  particularly  important  for 
this  conference  not  to  be  overbur- 
dened with  too  many  partidpante  rep- 
resenting any  single  interest  or  level  of 
Government. 

The  President,  the  Speaker,  the 
Senate  majority  leader  and  the  Gover- 
nors shaU  each  designate  two  individ- 
uals to  serve  on  an  eight-person  execu- 
tive committee.  The  committee  wiU  be 
reqx>nsible  for  selecting  a  chair  for 
the  conference.  The  cranmittee  wiU 
also  select«ny  staff  needed  to  pr^Mre 
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the 


If  tiite  ■iiMinrtmmit  to  aeeepted  hare 
and  by  the  Boom  of  nmaitnteHTM 
•ad  If  thto  Mn  to  e»entn«ny  d«ned  by 
the  rmehlnnt.  the  eonf eienee  would 
ocenr  tai  Owpriiinbiir  The  tlnel  eonf er- 

mttted  to  the  PMildaat.  Ooncrai^  end 
the  Govemote  of  the  Statee  by  Janu- 
ary 18.  MM.  Thto  may  not  appoar  to 
be  a  lot  of  thne  for  mdi  an  ambltioui 
ettort,  but  I  do  not  think  that  our 
Nation  poaeMBea  a  lot  of  time  to  re- 
to  the  problemi  cited  by  the 
I  and  the  other  paneto.  The 
been  done.  We  muit 
to  develop  an  effective 

mmM  ^-,r.TT, '  P*"!  Of  OCtlOn. 

The  lepoft  Of  the  natlanal  oommto- 

don  eoaduded  by  nottnc  that- 

n  y  111!  flmnrtre  ntf  ill  of  «■.  that  to  at 
itak:  it  i»  to  MBh  of  w  that  thii  taBpaattre 

ll  I  llll  IMI  il  V'-^T  —  -^ *'^  *•*" 

op  tta*  dMltaBOB.  and  oar  renlve  to  Me  it 
tfiyigii  vf»t.  jjanrtra'i  ptaee  In  the  irarld 
vffll  be  either  eeenrad  or  forfeited.  Amert- 
I  list*  mwfwwHr*  before  ud  eo  «e  etaaU 


Tbeee  aie  optlmtotle  aentlmenta  but 
I  believe  that  they  can  be  borne  out  If 
we  are  wflllnc  to  meet  tocether,  talk 
together,  and  work  tocether  to  reitore 
ezeeOenoe  In  American  education.  Our 
adiool  lyitem  attained  greatneea  be- 
canae  It  waa  plaoed  above  politics  and 
outalde  the  arena  of  petty  parttoan  dto- 
pntea.  It  attained  greatneaa  becauae 
AiwofV^iM  unlveraally  embraced  the 
ooooept  that  a  quality  education  was 
an  Imperative.  That  greatness  can  be 
lUBlofcirt  The  enactment  of  thto 
amendment  to  the  next  step  In  that 
quest.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 


liie  Amerloan  fWerstlon 

AVIrCIO.  strontfy  sapports 
Bcndmeot  to  HH. 
SOta  Uui  Ouimhiiiif Intel  ftumnprleHtine  Bill 
Tlito  emeiMbniifit  profldes  (unde  for  m  nsr 
^fi».»i  gmniBtt  conferanee  on  education 
where  everyone  cooeemed  vttli  tanprovlnc 
the  quality  of  Anericsn  education  can  meet 
to  raoommend  eoluttaae  to  our  educational 

The  APT  etrantfr  oppoeee  tbe  aoiend- 
ment  beliw  offered  by  Senator  Bumpeta  for 
the  yuipoee  of  obangiBe  tbe  BBBA  Chapter 
I  tociBUla.  Malor  diansee  In  any  formula 
■hould  only  be  implemented  after  the  tmpU- 
eetlone  of  eo^  bearinss  bave  been  exam- 
ined ttaraugb  tbe  normal  bearinc  proeeee. 
Thh  baa  not  been  tbe  caee  wttb  tbe  Bump- 


ooedpcatlon  and  to  avoid  B 

Tbe  flnanee  and  •ovamanee  ofpaUle 
eehoole  le  a  'very  eomplex  «B{f>V^  .5 
wbidi  the  federal  rale  must  be  defined  and 
nittMMi  itmVinhlji  rrtirtort 

We  «*—""*»*  you  and  your  colleaaw  on 
tbe  bold  move  to  oontinoe  the  dialogne  to 
put  education  on  the  pubUe  agenda  where  It 
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Hatumul  ■aooktioii  AasoeuTKNi. 

WmAimfton.  D.a.  June  7.  lUX 
»u»M.Kmaar. 
VJ^  Snmla.  JtameB  SenaU  Qtfiee  BuUdinti. 
,D.C. 

Tbe  National 

_  country**  lart- 

of  teaeben  and  otben  In 
the  Add  of  edncatlao-bdlevee  that  a  na- 
to  devdop  workable  eolu- 
I  in  iwoeae  to  tbe  P"'"i>i-  of  the  Na- 
I  on  Kicenwioe  in  Educa- 
tion le  both  needed  and  spprapriate. 

We  aiilcnniwl  tbe  oonduelonB  of  tbe  Com- 
luhelnn  on  ■aeeOence'B  report.  We  beUeve 
that  the  flndliwi  of  tble  preatlslnue  croup 
of  educatocs  and  public  offklale  bave  under- 
eecead  what  our  Amodatlon  bae  been  eaylni 
for  ^anr  y«an  now— that  education  for  our 
uitlaB's  youth  le  a  vital  national  priority. 
And  we  need  a  etrcnc  national  conunltm^t 
to  eaedlenee  In  our  ■choole 

It  h  with  tbh  in  mind  tbat  we  fully  aup- 
port  and  fnwwf  tbe  conventng  of  a  bl- 
perttoan.  broadly  baaed  National  Summit 
Oaiferanee  on  Mncetlnn  to  diecuai  practt- 
eai  meam  for  taDplementatlon  of  tbe  Oom- 
Btarion'a  report  and  the  rcBOUTcee 
toaooanpUBtatUe. 
With 


I  urte  you  to  vote  esalnet  the  Bumpen 
Amendment 
Sincerely. 


Utnk  TtMB-^ 

iNf«etor  o^  OoecmauiU  JMottom*. 


PnaUent 

NATioaAL  ScnooL  Boabb  AaaocunoM, 

WuthingUm.  aC  June  i.  iMX 
Hon.  Biw«BO  M.  Kaanvr. 
V^Semale. 

WsaMaoton.  D.a      ^     „  «       , 

DsMM  Sbkaxob  Kaamor:  Tbe  National 
SdMOl  Boanh  Aandatlon  euppoito  fundinc 
to  continue  tbe  work  of  tbe  National  Oom- 
mialon  on  Bicellenne  in  Bducatlan.  Tour 
unendment  to  the  FT  IMS  Supplemental 
Appropclatlone  biU  to  fund  a  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Bducatlon.  at  wbleh 
tbe  nation's  most  knowledseable  and  re- 
apected  tbinkcn  would  bave  tbe  opportuni- 
ty to  mJMint  the  Commiailon's  recommen- 
dstkmi.  ta  a  neoeoMry  next  >tep.  Tbe  Com- 
mtaelan*!  report  itruck  a  reaponitve  chord  in 
our  membenhip  and  generally  in  tbe  public 
tnhMi  Our  local  acbool  board  membem  intu- 
itively underrtand.  alone  with  the  rest  of 
the  American  peoide.  that  without  a  natkm- 
el  commitment  to  our  educational  eystem. 
any  plan  for  economic  recovery  hat  no  Ions- 
term  viablltty. 

The  National  Summit  Conference  on  Ex- 
cellence ebould  be  quickly  convened.  At 
■take  is  our  future  proeperity  and  freedom 
in  the  United  Statee. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  A.  Shaiiiioh. 

Executive  Director. 
U.  JOM  Pabbr. 

PreeidenL 

Amoucaii  AaaociATiOH 
or  ScnooL  AnmnsTBAToas. 

June  «.  IMS. 
Hon.  EDWAao  U.  KammBT. 
U.S.  Senate,  JtasaeB  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Waakington.  D.C. 

Dbab  SbbaiOb  Kbrmbbt:  On  behalf  of  tbe 
American  Aaodation  of  School  Admlnistra- 
ton  (AASA)  I  would  like  to  exprcm  our  sup- 
port for  the  national  sununit  conference 
you  are  propoeinc.  AASA  has  lone  sdud 
tbat  educatton  be  pot  back  on  tbe  pubUc 
agenda  and  this  conference  is  a  good  vehkde 
to  continue  the  dialofue  the  President  has 
recently  Joined. 

Our  ^^HM*™  about  the  summit  have  been 
tbat  everyone,  inchidhia  the  President  and 
govemora  as  well  as  tbe  House  and  Senate, 
should  be  eqvMlly  invOhred  in  the  venture. 
Further,  that  strident  voices  on  the  left  or 
rl^t  shoukl  be  induded  but  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  A  second  concern 
has  been  tbe  need  to  develop  specific  solu- 


aineerely. 

Paul  B.  Sau«».  EdD.. 

Apseadee  INrwIor. 

lir.  KZamEDT.  Mr.  Presldoit,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Four 
minutea  and  66  aeeonda. 

Mr.  KEHMKOT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
education  committee. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
strength  of  our  Nation  to  the  total  of 
the  education  and  the  character  of  her 
pe(K>le.  not  the  meana  of  construction 
or  weapcms  of  destruction. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  to  apparent- 
ly a  »ff<i*^"g  up  of  our  educational 
progreaa.  We  must  revoae  thto  trend, 
and  I  think  that  thto  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  tran  Maaaachu- 
setts  to  an  excellent  amendment, 
which  will  f  ocua  attention  on  a  very 
real  problon,  the  problem  that  needs 
attention,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  namea  of  Senators  Bbad- 
UT.  MrtcHKLL.  Sauakss.  and  Bobbt 
be  included  as  coQxmsors.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  no  one 
to  more  admiring  than  I  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  all  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  obtaining  that  which  to  neces- 
sary for  those  who  want  to  learn  in 
thto  Nation  regardless  of  their  condi- 
tion. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  facts: 

No.  1.  the  National  Ck>mmission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  has  not  even 
completed  its  woriL  They  are  holding 
regional  meetings  right  now  to  go 
ahead  and  get  further  spedfie  input. 

No.  a.  what  to  being  propoeed  here 
are  2  days  of  conferences  and  4 
months  of  writing  up  a  report— 
$800,000  more  to  write  another  report 
when  we  have  not  even  gotten  the 
final  results  of  the  Commission  itself. 

I  Just  do  not  think  there  to  any  quee- 
tion  about  what  to  needed  in  thto 
Nation  when  it  cornea  to  education  and 
what  to  needed  certainly  to  both  pro- 
gram effort  and  monetary  effort 

I  do  not  want  to  waste  $600,000  on 
another  report.  Let  it  go  into  educar 
Uon. 


to  with  the  FMa 
could  not  mngree  wtth  him  more.  He 
glvea  the  impression  that  for  some 
reaaon  or  sgK^her  an  the  money  being 
vent  oomflh  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  wheh  only  10  percent  cornea 
from  the  Federal  Qoverament  and  it 
goea  to  thd  retarded,  to  the  economi- 
caUy  disadvantaged,  thoae  onistituen- 
des  which  do  not  have  the  votes  at  the 
local  and  thefitate  leveL 

So  certainly  he  ghrea  a  wrong  im- 
l»esBion  aa  to  the  state  of  facta  to  the 
Amolcan  people.  Indeed,  if  you 
remove  the  Federal  oommitment. 
thoae  few  who  have  been  helped  and 
those  programs  which  have  been  in- 
variably a  success  will  be  removed 
from  the  soene. 

Certainly  no  one  to  arguing  for  the 
Preaident'a  point  of  vtafw.  irtikdi  to  to 
sit  there  gnd  waatk.  hto  lipa  over  a 
Wfiott  that  condemna  education  and 
then  indiff»tif»g  that  the  fault  Ilea  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

What  to  clearly  needed  oertahily  to 
not  evaluailon  of  the  cuirieulum  of  all 
of  our  achboto.  and  I  can  promise  you 
that  aomeOne  will  be  standing  up  on 
thto  floor.  I  hope— I  know— aaUng  for 
the  billlonB  of  dollars  to  onrrect  the 
defidendea  dted  in  the  original 
report— bilUona.  never  mind  $600,000. 

But  I  Just  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel 
that  the  problem  to  being  remedied  by 
another  report  and  $600,000  that  to  a 
duplication  of  the  preaent  effort. 

I  do  not  like  to  argue  with  my  good 
friend  because  we  are  on  the  aame  side 
of  so  many  issuea  that  impact  educ»- 
tion,  Thto  might  be  aome  great  gim- 
mick in  terms  of  puUic  relattona,  but 
it  certainly  has  nothbg  to  do  with  bet- 
tering edueaticxi  in  thto  country. 

I.  along  with  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Appropriationa  Committee, 
am  sittinK  here  day  in  and  day  out. 
being  f  oroMI  to  whack  away  and  whack 
off  prograhu  that  are  of  dear  benefit 
to  thouaaada  of  AmericanB. 

If  the  Senator  fKm  Massachusetts 
wishes  to  talk  about  a  program  he 
should  taAc  about  early  intervention, 
where  nearly  $1  mniidh  was  wiped  out 
in  last  yeak^s  budget,  twice  as  much  as 
the  $500.0$0  he  aaks  for  in  yet  another 
repeat. 

Any  time  the  Senatw  from  Massa- 
chusetts wishes  to  stand  up  here  with 
me  and  go  ahead  and  aak  for  the  Ul- 
liona  that  are  neoeasary  to  do  the  Job 
for  education  in  thto  country  he  and  I 
will  stand  aide  by  side,  and  I  know  that 
we  feel  the  same  way.  so  there  to  no 
argument  Uiere. 

But  in  a  time  of  a  tii^t  budget, 
when  another  study  would  be  a  total 
duplication  of  effort.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senap 
tor  from  Maasachuaetta  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
wiah  my  good  friend,  tbe  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  would 
read  my  amendment  becauae  in  my 


hold  the  Commission  recom- 
There  are  no  field  hear- 
inci  giring  on  on  thto  particular  issue. 
Thto  to  a  final  r^ort.  and  I  indude  it 
by  reference  rather  than  aak  that  it  be 
printed  In  Its  entirety  in  the  Rioob»- 
"A  Nation  At  Risk."  There  to  the 
report.  Mr.  President,  in  its  finality— 
finality. 

Here  to  American  competitive  chal- 
lenge, a  need  for  national  response. 

One  was  set  up  by  the  Presldoit:  the 
second  by  the  20th  Century  Fund. 

Thto  to  the  20th  Coitury  Fund 
repKt  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  third  report  to  a  report  to  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  on 
hl^er  education  and  completed  in 
Aivll  of  thto  year. 

All  three  reports  have  been  complet- 
ed. 

What  thto  Commission  asks  to  that 
we  have  a  commission  that  to  estab- 
lished to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress,  to  the  States  of  thto  Nation, 
and  to  the  local  governments  on  how 
to  implement  it. 

Theae  are  three  final  reports,  all 
♦•^iMnir  aijout  the  cristo  of  education 
but  without  q>edf ic  recommendations 
how  they  are  going  to  be  inu>lemented. 

My  amendment  says  to  thto  group 
look  at  three  distinguished  reports,  re- 
markably similar  in  terms  of  their  rec- 
ommendations, and  give  us  some  guid- 
ance, acnne  guidance  to  Congress,  some 
gul<tonoe  to  the  State,  some  guidance 
to  local  school  boards,  some  guidance 
to  parents,  some  guidance  to  teachers 
about  where  the  responsibility  lies  on 
how  to  be  able  to  inclement  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  useful  and 
worthwhile  investment  of  $500,000. 
Granted,  if  the  administration  wanted 
to  do  it  I  am  sure  they  would  have  the 
resources  within  their  budget  in  vari- 
ous discretionary  funds  to  be  able  to 
dolt 

But  that  kind  of  q^edf  idty  does  not 
exist  today,  and  thto  amendment  to 
asking  for  that  recommendation  f  ol* 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Then  the  ^Tongress  of  the  United 
States  can  dther  dedde  to  endorse  it 
or  they  can  decline  it,  but  at  least  it 
leta  us  have  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  best  minds  able  in 
thto  country  to  guide  us  on  how  we  can 
implonait  these  outstanding  reports. 

I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
commtmication  reads  as  follows: 

What  to  do  about  "the  rising  tide  of  medi- 
ocrity" In  American  education  will  be  the 
topic  of  a  day-long  forum  Thursday.  June  9, 
when  the  National  CommisBion  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  meets  in  Hoirtdns.  Minn., 
Just  outalde  Minneapolis. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Tbe  first  meeting  on  iittplementlng  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ccmmiission  was  held  last 
month  In  East  T^rarfng  Michigan. 


Other  Conunlarian  forums  are  eehednled 
for  Albuqueraoe,  New  MWdeo,  on  June  21 
and  Salt  Lake  dty.  Utah,  on  June  34. 

Dates  have  not  yet  been  set  for  bearlncs 
scheduled  for  PtttAonh.  Pa.;  Portland. 
Maine;  Raleiili.  N.C..  Wkflilta.  Kana^  Atlan- 
ta, OtL,  Los  Angeles.  CaUf ..  and'  Houston. 
Tex. 

So  all  thto  activity  continues  to  flow 
from  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Ekiucation. 

In  addition.  I  would  dte  to  my  good 
friend  from  Maasachuaetta  the  fact 
that  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Com- 
mission, which  was^et  up  by  thto  Con- 
gress, to  due  to  put  forth  its  repmt  on 
June  30,  1083.  I  will  tell  you  I  would 
like  to  get  all  of  the  cumulative 
amoimt  of  reports  and  commissions 
and  put  than  into  education. 

I  know  how  popular  it  to  going  to  be 
for  somebody  to  say.  "I  voted  fw 
$500,000  to  don  Uttle  more  studying." 
Let  us  get  the  education  done.  Let  ua 
have  the  billions  that  are  neoeasary  to 
produce  the  kind  of  excelloice  that  ev- 
erybody to  talking  about 

Insofar  as  my  Job  to  concerned  aa 
dudrman  of  the  Labor-HHS-Educa- 
Mxta  Subcommittee  of  the  Aptm^vlap 
tions  Committee,  you  will  never  find 
me  laddng  in  mysunwrt  for  educar 
tional  funds.  But  I  find  this,  quite 
frankly,  f alto  Just  as  far  short  In  terms 
of  achieving  that  end  as  I  find  the 
President's  remaiks  to  fall  short,  relSr 
tive  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  as  to  what  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  have 
I  got  a  couple  of  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  9  seconds. 

'Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  I  can  make 
it 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Preddoit  the  Senar 
tor  from  Connecticut  to  referring  to 
the  studies  which  are  being  done  in- 
house  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, which  studies  are  limited  and 
dosed  in  nature,  both,  by  the  partid- 
pation  of  the  various  groups  that  are 
involved  in  education. 

What  we  are  asking  to  a  broadly 
based  kind  of  review  that  can  give  us 
the  recommendations  on  how  to  im- 
plement the  three  reports  that  have 
already  been  done. 

I  have  little  confidence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent in  a  Department  of  Education 
that  in  its  publication  put  out  on  the 
course  of  the  review  of  these  various 
reports  says.  "Closing  the  Departmoit 
of  Education  would  be  the  best  thing 
to  hiuDpen  to  education  in  decades." 
That  to  the  group  that  to  conducting 
the  review  on  these  three  studies. 

What  I  am  asking  for  to  that  we 
have  the  kind  of  dlstingiiished  educa- 
tors who  are  involved  in  these  kinds  of 
panels  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress,  to  the  States,  to  the  local 
communities  on  how  to  Implement 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  strnigthoi 
the  quality  of  education  in  our  sodety 
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•  Mr.  FRTOR.  Mr.  PnMmi.  I  am 
lilimnil  and  prtvOaied  to  Join  my  ool- 
iMUnw  In  an  amanikBflnt  to  approprt- 
ato  $600,000  for  convening  a  national 
mmmlt  confawnee  on  edoeatlan.  Ttals 
la  lMii«  offcrod  to  the  Anergeney 
SapfdOBMital  AppropriatioM  Act. 
HJLMOO. 

We  iMar  a  great  deal  about  nimmtt 
oonf ereneea  on  vartoui  mattera,  aU  of 
them  idevairt  and  crudal  iHuea  to  tbe 
Nation.  But  I  know  of  no  area  of  man 
linpartanoe  to  the  American  people 
than  edneatlon. 

Xlie  gumndt  conference  defined  In 
thk  tTgl-****^  would  be  a  logical  f  ol- 
lowop  to  the  recent  National  Oommle- 
rion  on  Kxedlence  In  Bdueatlon.  This 
gioapli  detailed  repwt  Indudea  a  fuU 
and  ■■■■I"— ■"■  Hit  of  the  proUeme 
teoed  by  our  public  echoola.  It  deflnee 
the  tamea  and  It  often  luggeeted  ave- 
nuea  of  Improvement  and  correction. 

What  the  report  doea  not  offer  is  a 
specific  plan  for  tanplementlng  Its  gen- 
eral TT*""*"***'***'*^'*"  I  believe  that 
ttifa  amendment  would  provide  exactly 
the  machinery  needed  for  putting 
theae  mmnimnwlTit*'-**  into  motion. 
Here  ta  what  our  amendment  tndudee: 

A  gon''f»*»*g  of  the  conference 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  the 
■applflniental  appropriations  bOL 

A  participation  of  no  leas  than  200 
people  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  a 
strong  Interest  in  improving  the  edu- 
eatlooal  system. 

A  tBir  means  of  selectkm.  with  par- 
ticipants chosen  by  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
mkiorlty  leader  alimg  with  suggestions 
by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
Statea. 

Let  me  say  that  this  amendment  has 
enjoyed  the  endorsement  of  many  im- 
portant (MTgantetlons  with  a  commit- 
ment toward  education  These  include 
the  AmT'*''*^  Federation  of  Teachers, 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of 
Sdiool  Administrators,  and  the  chief 
State  school  offioers. 

These  groups  know  the  urgency  of 
this  amendment  and  why  action  must 
be  taken  now.  In  fact,  the  title  of  the 
National  Commission's  report  is  most 
appropriate:  "A  Nation  At  Risk."  We 
aU  know  what  is  meant  by  risk  factors, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  training  and 
education  of  our  young  pe<H>le  no  risk 
should  be  taken. 

According  to  the  National  Commls- 
slon.  American  eduoktlon  has  deterio- 
rated so  drastically  In  the  past  20 
years  that  "our  very  f  utxue  as  a  nation 
and  people"  is  threatened.  We  face  a 
"rtali«  tide  of  medlocrtty"  that  has  to 
be  reversed.  Specific  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  bidude  a 
seven-hour  adtotA  day.  an  academic 
year  of  11  mmths.  more  h<Mnework 
and  required  courses  for  high  school 


students,  hitfier  teacher  pay.  and 
higtwir  standards  for  aU  grades  of 
publtp  sfhoffl  I 

Some  startling  facts  and  figures 
have  been  revealed  in  this  repcvt: 

Por  Instance,  remedial  courses  In 
math  have  increased  by  72  percent 
since  19T5-and  theae  are  high  scho^ 
level  courses  bdng  offered  in  college. 

Second,  about  IS  percent  of  all  17- 
year-oldB  can  be  considered  functional- 
ly OUterate  by  stanple  tests  of  reading 
and  writing. 

Finally,  the  average  achievement  of 
high  school  students  on  most  standard 
teats  is  lower  than  20  yean  ago— when 
sputnik  was  launched  and  we  all 
became  aware  of  new  educational 
needs. 

Words  like  "shoddlness"  and  "frus- 
tratl<m"  and  "defldoicy"  run 
throughout  the  Commission's  report.  I 
believe  that  this  amendment  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  these 
weakneases.  It  wOl  bring  together  the 
beat  minds  and  the  most  highly 
trained  educaton  in  Uie  country.  And 
it  will  chaUenge  all  of  us  to  do  what  is 
right  for  our  educational  system.* 

Mr.  BATCH.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  his  coeponson  on  their 
concern  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
sincerity  and  timeliness  of  their  pro- 
posed summit  conference.  I  must  vig- 
orously CHXKiae  it  both  because  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  its  merits 
and  because  there  ts  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  proceed  through  the 
authorising  committee  rather  than 
seeing  enactment  as  an  appropriations 
rider. 

This  national  summit  conference  is 
at  first  glance  innocuous,  but  I  am 
ccmoemed  that  it  could  form  a  water- 
shed in  the  Federal  ctmtrol  of  educa- 
tion. First,  section  4.  the  operative  sec- 
tion, instructs  the  summit  conference 
to  "develop  specific  recommendations 
for  action  in  reqwnse  to  the  findings 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education."  This  assumes 
that  the  findings  of  the  National  Com- 
mission are  not  to  be  questioned, 
simply  acted  upon.  I  am  most  im- 
pressed with  the  Commission's  report, 
but  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  valuable 
assessments— it  is  not  the  Bible.  It  de- 
serves close  consideration,  not  blind 
acceptance. 

Next,  the  conference  is  directed  on 
the  basis  of  the  Commission's  report 
to  develop  specific  recommendations 
for  action  on  student  achievement, 
student  discipline,  and  curriculum  con- 
tent If  specific  national  rectHnmenda- 
tions  on  student  achievement  issue 
from  such  a  prestigious  body,  can  na- 
tional standards,  and  then  national 
tests,  be  far  behind?  Are  we  ready  for 
national  standards  on  student  disci- 
pline? Do  we  really  want  national  pro- 
nouncemoits  on  what  schools  are  to 
teach  in  social  studies,  political  sci- 


ence, sex  education  and  payehology 
courses,  or  even  in  bkdogy  and  litera- 
ture? 

Not  only  is  the  national  summit  con- 
ference to  tell  us  the  answers.  Includ- 
ing how  to  compensate  teachers,  but  It 
will  also  tell  us  where  the  money  Is  to 
come  from.  WUl  there  be  60  different 
xf^finiinwnmnAmtinnM,  one  f or  cach  State, 
or  me  for  each  of  the  country's 
10.000-odd  school  districts?  Of  course 
not.  there  will  be  at  most  some  gener- 
alities about  peromtages,  increaaea, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  spedfldty  will 
come,  make  no  mistake,  at  the  Federal 
level,  where  as  all  good  lobbyists  know, 
you  only  have  tme  power  center  to 
woA  on.  You  can  bet  that  we  are 
going  to  lie  told,  as  the  special  interest 
never  tire  of  instructing  us.  that  the 
tab  must  be  plAed  up  by  the  inex- 
haustible Federal  treasury  "because 
no  one  else  can  afford  It."  and  they 
will  be  quite  specific  about  that 

Worse  yet.  the  xuttlonal  summit  con- 
ference is  instructed  to  spell  out  Just 
what  the  various  Federal.  SUte  and 
local  roles  in  education  are  specifical- 
ly. This  is  a  dassirally  poUtical  and 
constitutional  Judgment  in  the  pure 
sense,  and  are  these  200  individuals— 
with  no  requirement  of  legal  training, 
for  example— better  situated  to  make 
these  delicate  Judgments  than  are  the 
memben  of  legislative  bodies? 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  national 
summit  conference  will  only  make  rec- 
ommendations, but  you  may  be  sure 
that  its  pontiflcations  will  sway  many 
minds  simply  because  of  its  high  pro- 
file and  prestige,  which  is  exactly 
what  the  legislation  Intends. 

Why  is  this  proposal  being  offered 
as  a  rider  to  an  appnq>riations  bill 
rather  than  being  sent  through  the 
authorizing  committee?  Because,  it  is 
said,  the  idea  was  Just  recently  devel- 
oped and  there  is  some  urgency  to  it. 
Well,  the  advent  of  an  appropriations 
bill  always  seems  to  generate  new,  im- 
portant ideas  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  do 
business  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  here  no  natural  disaster,  no 
international  emergency.  Education  in 
this  country  needs  focused  attention, 
but  it  is  not  in  danger  of  imminent 
self-destruction  if  this  proposal  is  sent 
through  committee.  Senator  Kkhhidt 
himself  has  formally  called  for  hear- 
ings on  the  National  Commission's 
findings,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  no 
doubt  that  hearings  will  be  held. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge    my    colleagues    to    reject    this 

amendment 

% 

TRX  IBDCAnOII  tUiailT  OOlirilBNS 

Mrf  CHILBB.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment  calling  for 
an  education  summit  conference.  I 
think  such  a  conference  is  a  positive 
first  step  in  implementing  the  reonn- 


mendatlons  of  the  Nattonal  Commls- 
glflti  ffn  a!«tt^n— MMi  tn  iMsMntJim 

The  mmtnfarinn  repoct,  "A  Nation 
At  Ri^  Tbe  Imperative  for  Muca- 
tioaal  Refotm."  tells  u>  In  no  uncer- 
tain tenns  Where  we  ataad  in  Ameri- 
can education.  We  have  got  a  new 
"window  ^  vulnerability/'  and  it  Is 
the  etaasroom  window.  Tbe  mMrt  alao 
tells  us  where  we  should  be  to  regain 
and  ludd  our  lead  In  education.  An 
edqcatlim  gummlt  confenDoe  Is  Uie 
best  way  to  qulddy  revond  to  Che 
report  and  (et  from  here  to  there. 

The  conf orenoe  should  pull  together 
leaden  of  piibllc  and  private  education 
at  all  leveli,  business  and  industry, 
labor  and  public  Intovst  groupa,  par- 
ents and  students.  It  should  sort  out 
the  very  positive  and  forward-looking 
rrnwnmfndfttlffnff  of  the  Onmmisslon 
in  terms  of  what  should  be  done  spe- 
dflcally-at  the  Federal.  State,  local. 
pUUic,  and  private  level— to  get  us  on 
the  road  to  pducational  recovery. 

Usually  summit  conferences  Involve 
defense  or  ^be  economy.  It  is  plain  to 
see  that  edacation  Is  Just  as  critical  to 
our  national  security  as  military  hard- 
ware and  Just  as  important  to  econom- 
Ic  competitiveness  as  a  sound  mone- 
tary policy.  literacy.  proUem-aolvIng 
and  dedsioamaking  skills,  competency 
in  the  basios.  career  preparation,  pro- 
ductivity—these are  more  Intan^le 
than  the  MX  mIssUe  or  a  microcom- 
puter, but  I  would  hate  to  try  to  build 
and  operate  a  high  technology  weap- 
ons system  or  a  factiury  witlurat  a  work 
force  with  these  skllls.  It  Is  time  we 
translated  intangible  qualltiea— that 
are  essentigl  to  our  human  capital- 
into  concrete  results  in  the  schools. 

I  see  an  education  summit  confer- 
ence as  a  good  way  to  avoid  the  quick- 
fix  solution*  to  this  problem.  We  start- 
ed hearing  the  easy  answen  as  sotm  as 
the  C(»nnrisslon  report  came  out 
"Enact  tuition  tax  credits  and  tultitm 
vouchers;  do  away  with  the  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Education"  was  the  remonse 
from  one  side.  "Spend  more  money  on 
education"  was  the  reply  from  the 
other. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  abandon 
our  system  of  free,  public  education 
and  access  to  higher  education.  After 
all.  It  heU)ed  make  us  one  of  the 
world's  industrial  and  technological 
leaders.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  abandon  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  education  after  we  have 
made  such  gains  in  access  for  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  students. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  want  more  Federal 
intervention  in  private  education 
through  taxpayer  subsidies.  In  short, 
we  are  going  to  want  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses  and  build  on  the  straigths 
of  our  eduoatlon  system  with  our  re- 
forms. Unlike  our  foreign  oompetlton. 
we  are  not  ioing  to  adopt  nationaliaed 
education  or  a  rigid  tracing  syfetem 
where   a   preschool   test   determines 


irtiether  a  child  has  the  importunity 
to  be  a  welder  or  a  scientist  There- 
fore, we  should  not  abandon  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  our  own  educational 
tradltiouL 

To  those  whose  answer  to  the  fix  we 
are  In  Is  simply  spoid  money,  I  would 
say  that  the  yean  of  dedlne  in  edu^ 
tlon  have  coincided  with  the  yean  of 
greatest  growth  In  spending  on  educa- 
tion In  our  history.  That  does  not 
mean  the  money  caused  the  problon. 
That  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
have  paid  the  price  for  access  for  all 
chfldren  to  free,  public  education. 
What  It  means  is,  money  alone  does 
not  buy  quality  education.  Money  plus 
commitment,  plus  support  and  involve- 
ment in  the  public  schools  by  parents 
and  the  community,  plus  well-integrat- 
ed curricula  and  sound  education  re- 
search, plus  highly  sidlled.  well-moti- 
vated teachen  and  administrators, 
idus  disciplined  and  directed  stu- 
dents—all this  adds  up  to  quality  edu- 
cation. 

Democracy  is  great  at  reqiondlng  to 
crises.  We  have  a  crisis  at  hand,  and  I 
think  we  will  respond.  I  think  we  will 
Respond  most  adequately  if  we  have, 
not  only  this  education  summit  confer- 
ence, but  rational,  positive  discussion 
and  action  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
as  well  on  the  prescription  for  reform. 
The  medicine  might  not  Ix  easy  to 
take,  or  inexpense.  but  a  healthy  edu- 
cation system  and  learned,  sidlled  pop- 
ulace is  worth  the  pain  and  the  price. 

Mr.  HOIiLINGS.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  $500,000  for  a  Nation- 
al Sununlt  Conference  on  Education. 
This  conference  would  convene  no 
later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  ap- 
pnvriations  bill  and  would  consist  of 
at  least  200  participants  from  different 
backgrounds  but  sharing  the  strong 
commitment  to  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  America. 

The  recent  reports  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion, the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and 
othen  make  thc^  need  for  such  a  com- 
prehensive conference  abundantly 
dear.  I  believe  maintaining  and  up- 
grading the  quality  of  education  is 
fundhunmtal  to  sustaining  our  free 
and  democratic  nation.  Our  citizens 
can  only  acquire  the  knowledge,  inf  or- 
midion.  and  sophistication  they  need 
to  make  our  system  work  through  edu- 
cation. And.  the  quality  of  that  educa- 
tfam  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  economic 
productivity,  our  ability  to  compete 
internationally  and  the  strength  of 
our  iwtional  defense.  A  truly  biparti- 
san meeting  of  individuals  concerned 
primarily  with  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion's educational  system  is  a  realistic 
ammoach  to  building  the  consensus 
liehlnd  specific  proposals  designed  to 


remedy  the  crisis  in  education  we  ffeoe 
today. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.,  We  have 
been  challenged  by  the  many  reports 
to  meet  the  shortcomings  in  our 
system  of  education.  The  sooner  we  re- 
QKmd  to  this  challenge,  the  sooner  we 
can  obtain  the  results  we  desire.  The 
Natlimal  Summit  Conference  cm  Edu- 
cation will  give  significant  direction  16 
our  efforts. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  a  national  summit  confer- 
ence to  develop  educational  solutions 
to  the  startling  problems  raised  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Ccmunission  on 
Excellence  in  Education. 

Mr.  President  I  have  no  doubt  that 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
is  painfully  aware  of  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. The  Commission's  report  warns 
us  that  our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Through- 
out the  world,  other  countries  are  sur- 
passing our  achievements  in  com- 
merce, industry,  sdence,  and  techno- 
logical innovation.  The  root  of  our'' 
problem  is  the  shocking  state  of  our 
educational  sjrstem;  an  educational 
system  that  has  been  swept  by  a  rising 
tide  of  mediocrity. 

The  Commission  reports  to  us  that 
some  23  million  American  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate  by  the  simplest 
tests  of  everyday  reading,  writing,  and 
oonu>rehension.  Additionally,  about  13 
percent  of  all  17-year-olds  can  be  con- 
sidered functionally  illiterate.  College 
board  achlevonent  tests  have  also 
shown  consistent  declines  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  are  dear. 
Indeed,  there  is  protMibly  unanimous 
agreement  that  action  must  be  taken 
to  address  this  most  serious  'state  of 
affain.  However,  there  is  no  such  con-^ 
sensus  on  what  those  actions  should 
be. 

I  believe  that  we  must  tadde  this 
problem  head  on;  that  is,  in  a  deliber- 
ate and  organized  fashion.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  cosponsored  this  pro- 
posal for  a  summit  conference.  This  ^ 
forum  will  allow  for  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  both  the  problems  with  our 
educational  system,  and  the  best  ap- 
proach to  regain  excellence  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 

The  conference  partidpates  will  be 
representatives  of  teachers,  parents, 
school  administrators,  college  faculty 
and  administrators,  school  board  mem- 
bers. State  education  officials.  State 
legldators,  Governors,  students,  busi- 
ness, and  labor.  This  is  a  most  uppro- 
priate  group  of  participants  to  exam- 
ine this  issue  of  vital  concern  to  our 
future  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President  this  is  a  small  expend- 
iture to  make  in  order  to  provide  a 
meaningful  approach  toward  regaining 
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oar  adnatlansl  mperiortty  and  to  re- 
the  dBiwarooi  deteriontlon  of 
drilwry  and  lUiidardi  in 
thto  eountry.  I  wie  my  coDeMiw  to 
take  pcaltiv*  aetlon  for  our  future  and 

Mr.  KXKKEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  fT'T**"**  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WBCXKR.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  mntmir  advantage.  The  Oenator 
haa  no  time  to  yield  back.  I  have  got  S 
mtamtaa  to  go  ahead  here  and  itump 
on  thto  tame.  But  I  think,  in  the  inter- 
est of  aU  our  Mdleaguea.  I  ihould  yield 
boA  our  time  and  get  to  a  vote. 

The  PRBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qiiwHnn  ta  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mamachu- 
letta.  The  yeaa  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  aariitant  legtalattve  dwk  called 
theroO. 

Mr.  8TKVKNS.  I  announce  that  the 
nrnator  from  Mtameaota  (Mr.  Booch- 
win),  the  nnntnr  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Qmmm),  the  Bfniator  from  Artena  (Mr. 
QouwAiB).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  MOCujiB).  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  neceeeari- 
lyabaent. 

Mr.  BYKD.  I  ^w»w>«mri»  that  the 
nmator  from  New  Mezloo  (Mr.  Bnra*- 
MAM).  the  Bmiator  from  Arkanaa  (Mr. 
BuMwaa).  the  Bmatnr  from  California 
(Mr.  CaAMWtcmy,  the  SenaUv  from  Ari- 
aona  (Mr.  DaCovcon).  the  Senator 
fram  Colorado  (Mr.  Bua).  the  Senar 
tor  fram  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ixoura).  the 
Bjnttor  from  Loulaiana  (Mr.  Johii- 
amm).  the  Senatw  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MomBAii).  and  the  Senator 
fram  flrtanwi  (Mr.  Pa-nm)  are  neoea- 
mrily  abaent.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wtahing  to  vote? 

The  reanlt  was  announced— yeas  38. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

□toucan  Vote  No.  133  Leg.] 
TKAS-38 


HAT8--tt 


Fdl 
Randolph 


NOTVOTINO-U 


bonyt 


wailQp 

So  Mr.  w— ■«*•■  amendment  (No. 
1808)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsMw  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motlm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  trying  to 
work  certain  matters  out  with  our  ctA- 
leagues.  I  would  like  to  recognise  a  few 
Senators  who  have  some  noncontro- 
versial  amendments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  to  not  in 
order.  We  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  (»der  to  well  taken.  The 
Senate  to  not  in  order.  The  Senate  wUl 
be  In  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  MIssiaslppL 

UtEMUMMMT  IK).  l»*1 

(Purpose:  To  provide  sn  addltloiua  $10  mU- 
UoB  for  emeriency  repsln  to  vstenhedi. 
Indudtos  repsln  to  local  nwde  sod 
lirkltet.  dsmased  by  recent  floodi) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask^r  Its  immediate  con^deration. 

T^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
smendmmt  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Onnifnr  tram  BflalHlppi  (Mr.  Cocn- 
■Aii).  for  hlmaelf  and  Mr.  EiMumm.  pro- 
poses sn  amendment  numbered  1347. 

Mr.  CXXrHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICXR.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  pace  S.  after  line  3.  inaert  tbe  foUow- 
bif  new  paragraph: 

For  an  addtttooal  amount  for  emergency 
measuiea  to  repair  flood  damage  as  author- 
tnd  by  aectlou  i08-M6  of  the  Agricultural 
Crwitt  Act  of  19T8  (10  U.aC.  3303-3306). 
$10,000,000.  to  remain  available  unUl  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  thto  ammdment  to  to  add 
n>m^»  money  to  thto  biU  for  the  SoQ 
Cmservation  Service  to  rommennft 
emergency  repairs  to  local  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  flood  ocmtrol  struc- 
tures that  have  damaged  in  recent 
weeks  because  of  severe  flooding 
around  the  country.  We  anticipate 
there  are  going  to  be  some  requests  for 
emogency  srrH'"'**  Some  have  al- 
ready been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Theae  requesU 


wUl  exceed  the  amoont  of 
available  for  thta  kind  of  work. 
We  are  eontrontad  with  an  < 
ey.  Each  day,  the  taleftalon  and 
papers  cany  atariea  of  more  floodtag 
m  the  Southam  Stataa  of  Ailaiwai. 
LouMana,  and  masisBlppI:  of  devaatatr 

ing  mud  slides  and  flooding  to  the 
Western  Statea  of  CaUfocnla.  Utah, 
and  Nevada:  and  In  oUier  parts  of  the 
country.  Theae  are  only  the  beginning 
of  serious  problems  that  should  peak 
within  2  to  8  wedo.  "The  worst  ta  yet 
to  oome."  we  are  UM  by  Weather 
Service  ezperta. 

Destruction  of  ivoperty  and  threat 
of  lorn  of  life  are  making  life  unbear- 
sble  for  thffngw"*"  of  famlllea.  Farm- 
ers are  left  with  severe  planting  prob- 
lems that  could  Impair  crop  produc- 
tion. The  difficult  task  of  lacking  up 
the  pieces  of  dtarupted  lives  Is  eased  In 
many  cases  by  assistance  from  the  De- 
portment of  Agriculture  throu^ 
emergency  repatars  to  watersheds.  In- 
dudUng  repairs  to  local  roads  and 
brldgea.  damaged  by  the  floods.  Such 
emergency  operations  have  proven  to 
be  very  effective. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriationa  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture,  Rural  Development, 
and  Rehited  Agendea,  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  Department  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  their  emergency  oper- 
ations. Thto  year,  the  Department  has 
received  $17,500,000  for  emergency  op- 
erations—$7,500,000  of  which  was  pro- 
vided in  the  emergency  jobs  bill. 
Public  Law  98-8.  As  of  the  end  of  last 
we^  leas  than  M  mUlIm  remains. 
Thto  to  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  resp(Hid  to  anticipated  requests 
from  all  over  the  countey.  Califwnia. 
alone,  to  expected  to  submit  requests 
in  the  amount  of  $3  mUlkm.  My  State 
of  Mississippi  has  pending  requests  be- 
tween $2  million  and  $8  million. 
'  Therefore.  I  impose  to  increase  the 
Department's  emergency  operatiras 
funding  level  by  $10  million.  Thto  to 
authorised  by  sectkm  408-405  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1978  and  to 
to  remain  availahle  until  expended. 

Senator  EsoLBioia,  ranking  minority 
monber  of  the  subcommittee,  joins  in 
qDonsorIng  thto  amendment,  and  I 
would  urge  Its  adoption  at  thto  time. 

We  have  (liimiisril  the  amendment 
with  the  managers  of  the  bUl.  Mr. 
President,  and  we  understand  that  It 
can  be  accepted.  We  voy  much  appre- 
ciate the  cooperatiim  of  the  leadership 
in  thto  regard. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presklent,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  I 
ttmnmmnA  the  distinguished  Senator 
fram  Mississippi  tcr  bringing  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  tfl'EWNIB.  Mr.  Prealdent,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield.  I  can  certainly  cer- 
tify to  some  of  the  facta  to  which  the 
B^nnV"-  from  Mississippi  has  referred. 
It  ta  a  very  Jlitrflin  situation.  There 
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ta  a  dire  nead.  I  am  tfad  that 
thing  can  be!doae.  I  know  of  no  oppo- 
sttlon  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WEIOKBR.  Mr.  President.  I 
yMdbaAthjBremalnrtwof  mytlme. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFnCBR.  The 
queatton  ta  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1847)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  dtatinguldied  Senatm- 
from  Rhode  tdand. 

(Pnrpoae:  To  aamre  payment  of  loeal  health 

plannlag  fuada  to  Rhode  Uand,  Hawaii. 

and  several  dther  Jnrisdletlana) 

Mr.  CHAFCE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendmnt  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its' Immediate  ooosideratlan.^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICAH.  The 
derk  will  reptnt. 

The  assistant  legtalattve  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  tram  Rhode  bland  Qb. 
Cum),  for  Umaelf.  Mr.  hnors.  and  Mr. 
MAnoMOk.  p>opoeea  an  sBMoAnent  num- 
bered 1S4S. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oiHisent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlmenaed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oh jectioii,  it  ta  so  ordered. 

The  ammdmait  ta  as  follows: 

On  page  TO  after  line  18.  taiaert  the  foQow- 

tnr 

Sums  appn^lated  under  aeeUon  lOKeXS) 
of  PubUe  lAW  97-377  for  health  planning  ao- 
ttvttlea  may  be  uaed  for  eaixylng  out  audi 
aettvttleB  for  hical  year  1983  under  aectlan 
9S5(b)  of  the  Omnibus  RecondUatlon  Act  of 
1981. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  thta 
amendment  I  submit  tm  behalf  of 
myself  and  IShe  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii 

Thta  amoadment  ta  needed  to  assure 
that  Rhode  Island,  Hawaii,  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific,  and  others 
get  thdr  loeal  health  planning  funds 
in  fiscal  yeav  1988. 

The  1981  Reconciliation  Act  provid- 
ed authoritir  for  the  allocation  of 
these  funds  In  fiscal  year  1988  to  juris- 
dictions wldch  do  health  planning 
only  from  the  State  levd. 

The  fiscal  jrear  1988  continuing  reso- 
lution fully  Intended  to  continue  all 
health  planning  authority,  but  agency 
offldata  no#  say  more  mwdflc  lan- 
guage ta  needed  to  do  the  job  for 
Rhode  Island.  Hawaii,  and  others. 

The  jurtadketlons  Involved  dtaoovered 
their  problem  only  recently  and  have 
requested  oUr  asslstanre  with  tiie  nec- 
essary confotmlng  language. 

The  amendment  doea  not  Involve 
any  addtttond  funding. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  It  ta  my  understand- 
ing that  Ui^  ta  agreeable  to  both  the 
majority  and  minority  managos  on 
thta  irieoe  of  legtalation.  Unlem  there 
are  questlona.  I  move  adoption. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WUl  the  Senator 
ylddr 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  or'^^^iniy  wilL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
thta  ta  merely  to  correct  an  Inadvert- 
ent Trr'TT**^.  as  I  understand  It.  I  urge 
the  managers  on  both  sides  of  the 
stale  to  aceqit  the  amendment. 

Mr,  CBi^EK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  illsniTrt  thta  with  the  mlmnlty 
skta  and  with  the  majority. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Preddent,  both 
In  tsfms  of  geogrv>hy  and  In  terms  of 
parttaanshlp.  thto  q>ans  the  United 
Statea  of  America  fran  Rhode  Idand 
to  HawalL  I  am  more  than  delighted 
to  aooQit  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
gutahed  colleagues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  dtacusdon?  If  not,  the 
question  ta  -on  agredng  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1348)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mx.  CHAFEEi.  I  thank  the  majority 
and  minority  managers  for  their  as- 
!  in  thto  matter. 


immL  11  AJLTOMOsaow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yidd,  Mr.  Pred- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  am  ad- 
viaed  by  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
we  shall  have  another  vote  or  two, 
they  antli^mte.  tonight— maybe  more 
than  that.  I  hope  so.  In  any  event. 
there  will  be  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night, and  I  expect  us  to  be  in  for  an- 
other hour  or  so. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
unto  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

AMSmniDIT  HO.  1*49 

(Purpoae:  To  amure  an  equitable  allocation 
of  fundi  to  inatltutions  under  the  sivple- 
mmtnl  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 


) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
yidd  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
c%ll  up  an  amendment  that  I  have  at 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  statfsd. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  SenattH'  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stat- 
POBB).  fw  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Pnx.  Mr.  Ixaht,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Chub,  pnwoaes  an 
;  numbned  1340. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

■nie  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  after  line  25,  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 


Par  an  addlUond  amoont  for  aobpart  3  a< 
part  A  of  title  IV  itf  tbe  Hlglier  Uneattan 
Act  of  1085.  T^aXhm  to  Oii|f|flfMTiilal  Uo- 
catlonal  Opportunity  Oranta.  $4,8004)80: 
Provided.  Hist,  notwithataading  aeetkn 
413D(bXlXBXti)  of  the  Ogher  Moeatinn 
Act  of  1988  and  aectlon  10  of  tbe  atodmt  yi- 
»««»M.t«i  Aariitance  Tedudod  *■■»■■  »'i"»—'t« 
Act  of  1983,  funds  appropriated  under  this 
beading  and  any  funds  appraprfatad  fOr 
flacal  year  1983  for  such  aabpait  8  that  are 
not  obligated  or  committed  for  the  flaed 
year  1983  shall  be  allocated  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  aU  digfble  inatitatiaaa 
receive  a  »«hiiiniim  fonding  levd  baaed  upon 
a  uniform  State  percentage  for  sudi  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  thto  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Chatsb,  Mr.  Cnnxs,  Mr. 
IXAHT,  and  Mr.  Pkll.  I  have  offered 
thto  amendment  to  r^ialr  a  technicd 
deficiency  in  the  translation  of  the  ao- 
called  Rudman  language  In  recent  i«>- 
propriadons  legislation  into  statutory  . 
language  in  last  year's  student  finan- 
cial asdstianre  technical  amendments 
(Public  Law  97-301).  If  uncorrected, 
thto  ».*«^hni««>i  problem  may  result  in 
the  elimination  of  almost  500  schooto 
from  the  8EOG  program  in  the  1983- 
84  academic  year  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber. 

As  my  colleagues  wHl  recall,  Mr. 
Preddent,  the  Rudman  language  pro- 
vides for  ratable  reductions  in  State  d- 
lotments  for  the^ampus-based  student 
dd  programs  when  approiHlatiims 
leveto  fall  below,  in  the  case  of  SEOG, 
$370  million.  The  combination  of  the 
Rudman  language  and  the  institutian- 
d  hold-harmless  provtoiinis  of  the 
SEOG  statute  would  predude  certain 
institutions  of  higher  education— prin- 
dpally  proprietary  and  vocationd- 
technicd  schooto  and  community  col- 
leges—which were  not  redplents  of 
SEOG  funds  in  the  1979-80  academic 
year  from  receivtag  SEOG  allotments 
in  the  1983-84  acadonic  year.  Thto 
could  bauppea  even  though  these 
schooto  may  have  received  SEOG . 
funds  in  other  years.  Current  law  pro- 
vides a  tniniimim  allocation  for  each 
instltutiond  equd  to  the  amount  it  re- 
ceived and  used  fnnn  the  1979-80 
award  year.  Each  State's  aUotmoit 
and  its  aggregate  wiiniwiiim  instltu- 
tiond allocations  are  both  fixed 
amounts.  In  those  States  where  the  in- 
stltutiond allocations  exceed  the 
former,  every  institution  which  did 
not  participate  in  the  1979-80  award 
year  would  not  be  funded  in  1983-84. 

Mr.  President,  at  thto  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  outlin- 
ing the  number  of  instii^itions  in  each 
SUte  affected  be  printed  ip  the 
RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO,  as  follows: 

Number  of  imtUutUnu  benefited  by 
Stnffbrd-PeU  SBOO  amendment 

OBLiifornw 1 --- — -^-.^—        T3 

Connecticut  ..».•*•*.»••••••••••»■•»•••«•«••— ••m  d 
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UUm. 


n 
u 


MMrimieo 


MnrToffc. 


M 
S 

40 


Mm. 


UM 


Rhode  tatauid. 


WMtatawtflB. 


WastVlrgiiila. 


TMalliHtttattoaiinMSUtM...       48» 

Sehooli  in  Vanont  atfeetod:  Iteiny  Allen 

MontaW  adMMl.  Winooeki:  Putnam  Ifemori- 

■1  Nmiiw  Setwol.  Benntngton:  Thompeon 

Rantaw  aehool.  BnttletMto. 

Ifr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  $4.6  million  to 
the  SBOO  procnm  and  provide  tech- 
nical languate  so  that  these  schools^ 
could  be  funded.  It  is  also  necessary 
because  the  Department  of  Education, 
for  the  second  time  in  2  years,  has 
sent  out  tentative  SBOO  awards  to 
Khoob  as  if  current  law  did  not  exist 
Tentative  awards  were  provided  to 
thcae  schools  in  Aprfl  even  though 
XftbL  ivoblem  had  not  been  corrected— 
and  these  schools,  havtaog  received  this 
infonnatkn  from  the  Department  of 
BdiwatiiTf,  ri^tfully  expect  to  receive 
these  funds  in  order  to  help  their 
needy  students.  WhUe  I  believe  that 
the  Department  had  the  best  inten- 
tioas  with  respect  to  insuring  that  stu- 
dents at  these  schools  receive  their 
fair  share  of  SBOO  funds.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Department,  in  send- 
ing out  these  tentative  awards,  cimtra- 
vened  the  letter  of  the  law.  This  also 
occurred  last  year,  when  the  Depart- 
ment sent  out  awards  under  an  antici- 
pated change  in  the  law.  rather  than 
under  current  law.  I  belteve  that  this 
is  a  most  tnwpropriate  practice,  and 
must  be  gndftd. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, who  is  also  a  member  of  our 
Bdueatlon  Subcommittee  in  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
would  like  to  see  this  corrected,  aivro- 
psiately.  in  authorlitng  legislatitm. 
However,  due  to  time  constraints,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Department  has  sent 
out  these  tentative  awards,  we  must 
make  this  ooRectlon  now,  on  this  leg- 
IfiflM^iw  I  assure  my  friend  and  col- 
leagne  that  on  the  next  appropriate 
authoring  vehicle— most  Ittely  the 
stodHit  loan  consolidation  bill  which 
must  be  acted  upon  by  August  1— we 


wm  make  a  permanent  oorrectlan  in 
the  SBOO  language.  I  appreciate  my 
colleagues'  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
I  trust  that  I  wm  have  thdr  support. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  without 
these  technical  corrections,  some 
neaiiy  SOO  sdiools  which  expect  to  re- 
ceive these  funds  on  the  basis  of  tenta- 
tive awards  from  the  Department  of 
Education  will  not  get  this  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  managers  of 
the  biU  mi^t  be  able  to  accept  this 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEiCKmt.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  $4.6  million,  which 
money  is  to  be  applied  to  srane  400  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  then  state  tor  exactly  what 
purpose  the  money  is  to  be  used? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  There  are  actually 
489  schools  that  will  be  receiving  this 
sum  of  $4-6  million.  They  are  scattered 
'^across  the  country.  The  $4.6  million 
would  be  going  into  student  education 
opportunity  grants,  which  are  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  part  of  the  col- 
lege «itff1tt*~—  program  that  allows 
needy  students  who  otherwise  could 
not  go  to  college  an  opportunity  to  do 

so.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  this  money  were 
not  included  in  the  supplemental,  then 
It  would  be  denied  those  students  and 
would  probably,  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances, make  It  Impossible  for  than 
to  continue  their  education. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  it 
would  mean  that  489  Institutions 
would  not  have  any  money  to  offer 
needy  students  In  the  form  of  student 
education  opportunity  grants. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  with  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnmi  Vermont  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  STENNI&  I  agree,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The    amendment    (No.    1349)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reccmsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


rno.  i«M 
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(Pmpase:  To  provide  for  a  ecnsnltlng  srdil- 
teet  to  asrist  the  nsiiiiiisrtnn  oo  the  West 
Ocntna  rttait  of  the  DBlted  States  Cap- 
itol in  dtreettng  the  Arehitect  of  the  Cap- 
itol on  the  reetoretion  of  the  West  Cntnl 
Ftont  of  the  united  fltatee  Cepttol) 
Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   Prerident.   I 
yield   to   the   distinguiahed   Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering an  amendment.         

The   PRBBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

Ocnstor  from  New  ToA  is  reoognlMd. 

Mr.  I^AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  iTnr"^«**  conskVrratkm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

"Qie    Senator    from    New    Toric    (Mr 
jyjauao) 
beredlMO 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  futher  reading  of  the 
^m«»n«iTn*!nt  be  dig>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  pace  76.  line  18,  itrtke  out  the  period 
and  liMert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr.  ": 
Provided  further.  That,  the  Cwniniwlon  on 
the  West  Central  FRat  of  the  United  States 
CaiHtol  ahaU  appoint,  trooi  amoof  private 
Individuals  who  are  Qualified;  by  reason  of 
education,  tralnlns.  and  ezperienoe.  a  oon- 
aultlng  architect  who  ahaU  aaaiet  the  Oom- 
mlHlon  In  directint  the  Areblteet  of  the 
Capitol  with  raapect  to  the  restoration  of 
the  West  Central  Front  of  the  United  States 
Capitok  Prootded  fitrther.  That  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitcd  ahall  keep  the  oonsulttnc 
archlteet  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
fully  and  eunently  Inf onned  of  the  progreas 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Weat  pentnU 
Front  of  the  United  States  Capitol:  >rov<d- 
ed  further.  That  the  eoosulttag  ardilteet  fw 
the  reetoration  of  the  West  Central  Front 
of  the  united  States  Capitol  appointed 
under  this  paracraph  shall  be  paid  for  hla 
■ervieee  (out  of  the  sum  Ipgropriated  by 
this  paragraph)  at  such  rate  of  pay  as  the 
ConunlHion  cmalden  appropriate,  but  not 
exceedlnc  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  08-18  under  the  General  Schedule 
under  aection  6U3  of  title  6,  United  Statea 
Code.". 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  relates  to  the  restoration 
of  the  west  front  of  the  CapitoL  The 
committee  has  provided  $48  million 
for  the  restoration  of  the  west  front. 
As  my  colleagues  surely  know,  the  dis- 
pute over  the  west  front  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  well  over  a 
decade,  but  at  last  the  fundamental 
disagreemmt  between  the  two  Houses 
on  whether  to  restore  or  extend  the 
west  fr<mt  has  been  resolved.  By  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  House  has  re- 
jected the  extension  scheme  champi-' 
oned  by  the  Architect  of  the  CapltOL 
Finally,  restoration  of  this,  last  ex- 
poaed  face  of  the  original  Capitol  can 
proceed. 


Tlie  quertlOn  now  before  the  HwiatH. 
and  eventually  the  conteoei  on  the 
bm.  Is  bow  do  we  bet  Mwre  that  the 
rertoratlon  project  procood  promptly, 
within  the  gmounts  to  be  appropri- 
ated, and  with  the  top  qnaU^  work- 
manship we  owe  our  iwncsnIiMinf  n*- 
tlonal  shrine; 

The  ooaomlttee  Ull  makes  good 
strides  It  roquires  a  fbm  flzed  price 
contract,  supported  by  standard  pet^ 
formanoe  a^d  payment  bond*,  and 
permits  the  Oommiarian  on  the  Wert 
Central  Vtottt  to  oompotttivdy  award 
a  oontraet  fiom  btddets  taivlted  by  the 
CnramisBlon  [to  participate.  TMs  latter 
provision  wqs  viewed  by  Ammann  A 
Whitney,  the  New  York  wnpany 
which  developed  the  restoration  plan, 
to  be  essential  to  guarantee  quality 

One  element  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  bill  to  s^mire  that  this  project  is 
successful,  gnd  that  is  to  place  the 
West  Fktmt  Commlaslan  in  a  poattkm 
to  take  an  active  role  in  monitoring 
the  progress  of  the  recoostractlon. 

Mr.  Prestdent,  the  amendment 
which  the  derk  has  reporied  Is  not  the 
amendment  which  I  had  hoped  to 
offer  todsy.  It  is  a  pale  shadow  of  my 
OTigtaial  aaendment.  My  original 
amendment  would  have  directed  the 
Commission  on  the  West  Fkont  to  ap- 
point a  QMBdal  architect  to  oversee  the 
re>tcn«tiOn  project,  using  the  services 
and  fkcOltiet  of  the  Architect  of  the 
CapltoL  I  stm  beUeve  it  to  be  Justified, 
f(Hr  three  resBons. 

First,  the  restoration  of  the  west 
front  is  probably  the  most  important 
Capitol  Hill  construction  to  take  place 
during  any  of  our  careen  in  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  highly  demanding 
technically,  and  require  the  utmost 
care,  senrittvity,  and  attention  to 
detalL  It  will  be  a  full  time  Job  to  su- 
pervise the  project  properly.  The  cur- 
rent ArchitOct  of  the  Capitol  super- 
vises over  2.000  anployees,  oversees  a 
budget  whldi  will  In  fiscal  year  1984 
approach  $9$  million,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  aU  87S  acres  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  plus  the  Supreme  Court 
onnplex.  It  k  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  restoration  project  can  possibly 
»»nmm»nH  a  Sufficient  amount  of  his 
attention. 

Second,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
extension  proposal,  that  it  would  be  a 
»it«f»fc'«  to  ask  him  now  to  direct  the 
restoration  proposal  he  has  so  vehe- 
mently f  ou^t.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  DOW  taken  a  position  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Architect,  and  Indeed 
directly  contrary  to  his.  and  I  thoe- 
f  ore  believe  Congress  should  amDoint  a 
quidlfled  individual  more  sympathetic 
to  this  project 

Finally,  it  Is  no  secret  that  major 
Capifad  HiU  constnicticm  projects  in 
recent  yeart  have  seen  horrendous 
cost  overruns.  According  to  a  1981 
OAO  repent,  the  four  most  recent 


mmlor  Gapttol  construction  projects 
havo  east  $180  mUllon  matt  than  the 
original  estimates  because  of  delays 
fyiMi  — »«»ffnnf»nt  problems  In  the 
Qffloe  of  the  Architect  of  the  CapltoL 
Even  if  we  exclude  changes  in  these 
projects  mandatifd  by  the  Congress, 
the  overruns  are  inexcusable,  niese 
four  projects— the  Hsrt  Building, 
Madison  Ubrary  Building,  House 
Otfiee  Building  Annex  2.  and  Capitol 
Power  Plant  modiflcatloos— were  origi- 
naDy  esllmstfid  to  cost  $158  million, 
but  In  reality  cost  over  $326  million, 
wdl  ova-  double  the  wiginal  estimate. 
In  these  times  of  fiscal  constraint  we 
can  01  afford  miintwui  in  overruns  for 
Cspitol  construction  projects. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  and  my  views 
with  the  majority  leader,  a  member  of 
the  West  Front  Commission,  and  the 
p— M«»*g  amendment  Is  a  modification 
of  my  original  one.  This  amendment 
would  direct  the  CommissicHi  to  ap- 
point a  consulting  sxchitect  for  the 
restoration  project,  who  would  fulfill  a 
watchdog  role.  He  would  serve  as  a 
consultant  to  the  C<»nmiaslon,  to  be 
paid  for  the  days  he  serves,  at  the 
standard  consultant  rate.  This  would 
not  involve  additional  approprlati<ms, 
as  his  salary  would  be  drawn  friMn  the 
$48  mUlioo  to  be  iq^prtqjrlated  for  the 
west  front.  I  am  confident  that  he 
would  actually  save  funds  through  in- 
^luing  the  project  proceed  in  a  cost  ef- 
fective manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
miect  for  all  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. But  let  us  face  reality.  The 
Vice  President,  ^leaker  of  the  House, 
and  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  Houses  are  six  of  the  busiest  men 
In  Washingtim.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
VtuBf  will  have  the  time  to  carefully 
scrutinize  the  progress  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  west  front,  ^pointment  of 
a  consulting  architect,  whom  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Ci4}itol  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  fully  Informed  about 
the  project,  will  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  legal  mandate  we 
place  on  them  to  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Qq^ltol  in  this  project. 

The  objective  of  the  consulting  ar- 
chitect would  be  to  Insure  that  the 
west  front  restoration  proceeds  on  a 
timely  basis,  with  top  quality  work- 
manship, and  at  cost.  Without  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  an  official,  I  fear 
that  we  will  see  the  same  cost  over- 
runs that  we  have  witnessed  on  past 
Capitol  construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  recog- 
nised.   

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  Yoik,  as 
does,  indeed,  the  conrnilttoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  good  friends  on  the 
minority  side  are  doing  everything 
they  can  at  this  time  to  clear  this 
amendment  with  their  membership.  I 
wonder  If  It  mii^  not  be  In  the  Inter- 
est of  all  concerned  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  it  aside  WhUe  this  is  being  at- 
tended to.  I  a*  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  we  do  that. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Absolutely.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  add  that  Senator 
HoLUWQS.  who  is  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriatbHis  Subcommittee,  supports 
this  amendment.  However,  I  wHl  agree 
to  lay  this  smendmfint  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OIViCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

«immmi  no.  isei 
(Purpoer.  To  provide  an  mJiMOtmnx  appro- 
priatian  of  $3,600,000   for  regional  re- 
source oenteia  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Shield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Presldait.  cm 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  SrarvtwD,  Mr. 
Lbaht,  Mr.  Chius,  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Matsuiuga.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  ccmsideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Siaitoio,  ICr.  Isabt.  Mr. 
Chilis,  lira.  HAWKim,  Mr.  lUiiooLm.  and 
Bfr.  Matsuhaoa.  propoees  an  amendment 
numbered  1351. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diqwnsed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  eoA  of  the  reeolutioo.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sbc. .  There  is  appropriated  $2J«00.000 

for  section  621  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  relating  to  regional  re- 
source omters.  which  is  an  addition  to  the 
amounts  otherwise  availably  for  that  section 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  $2.5  million  to 
the  appropriation  level  for  the  regicm- 
al  resource  centers  under  the  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  Act  bringing 
it  up  to  a  mark  of  $5.38  million. 

Regional  resource  cmters  were  origi- 
nally created  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  educational  services  and  tech- 
niques available  for  personft  working 
with  handlcwped  children.  RRCs 
were  rfiqwnslble  for  helping  State  and 
local  education  agencies  provide  a  free, 
appr(H>riate  individualised  education 
for  our  Nation's  handicapped  children. 
Today,  RRCs  train  special  education 
personnel,  demonstrate  educational 
methods,   plan  and  coordinate   pro- 
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gnoM.  and  devdop  and 
HMcial  tntani^*'^  Trr*****^  and  Infor- 
HMiHnn  Ttmr  are  the  only  aceney 
irtikfa  provldea  taehnleal  aaiatanoe  f or 
nedal  edneatton  at  the  reglooal  leveL 
m  October  19T9.  the  VB.  Depart- 
mant  of  Mwrmtf?"  cnmmlwkmed  the 
mmimnilraHfm  TOchnokigy  Corp.  of 
New  JteMy  to  evaluate  the  RRC  pro- 
gram. Ttaetar  lAudy  found  that  the 
RRC  program  haa  tMscn  very  aucce— 
ful  at  both  the  State  and  local  level  in 
buOdtaig  mcreaaed  knowledge  of  and 
capacity  for  Implementing  Public  Law 
•4-142.  They  have  been  particularly 
etfeettve  tn  providing  a  framewra^  by 
irtileh  fffnf"***^  groupo  can  be  linked 
with  new  terhnologlea  and  practlcea  to 
help  aolve  problema  which  remain  in 
providing  «eeial  education  to  our 
handicapped  diUdren.  In  addition,  the 
RRCa  have  acted  as  a  Ualaon  between 
the  OfHee  of  ftwdal  Bducatioii  and 
the  State  (SBA'a)  and  local  education 
agendea  (LEA'S). 

During  ttacal  year  1081.  the  RRC's 
were  given  an  appromlatian  of  $7,656 
mDlion.  In  flacal  year  1982.  the  wpro- 
priation  waa  reduced  to  only  $3.88  mil- 
lion because  RRCi  did  not  provide 
direct  aervloe  delivery.  Aa  a  result. 
RRCs  have  hiid  to  make  major  cuts  in 
m^y  Mscntlal  services.  I  commend 
firntttmr  WkicxBt.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
for  recently  adding  back  moneys  for 
RRCra.  He  has  been  a  champion  for 
the  disabled  and  on  the  committee  has 
InflueDoed  me  a  great  deaL  In  3. 1341. 
authorlntlons  for  RRCs  were  set  at 
$5.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  with  a 
5  percent  increase  tear  the  next  2  years. 
This  action,  however.  wiU  not  correct 
the  fiscal  year  1983  funding  problem. 
Consequently,  an  addbadi  of  $2.5  mfl- 
lion  is  deeperately  needed  and  I  urge 
my  coM»apy*>  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
tainted  in  the  Raooan  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor HAxroLB  from  the  Committee  on 
T-»>««»'  and  Human  Resources  in  oon- 
nectkm  with  this  ammdment. 

There  being  no  obJecUcoi.  the  letter 
was  ordged  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobs,  as  follows: 
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Waaktngtom,  D-O.  Mag  17.  IMX 
Hon.  IfMK  Haxfolb, 
VJ-Senrntt. 

,  AC 

_  Doitnc  your  mark-up  of  the 

19g|  Mpplemental  appiopria- 

ttau  bill.  «•  sik  that  you  give  itrang  oon- 
antkm  to  the  iwed  for  addttkanl  fund- 
[  for  the  Beglonsl  RaMwree  Centers  pro- 
(incii).  apecmcally  we  request  that 
$aj  nmiaB  be  added  to  tbe  $2M  vaatkn  al- 
nady  sMnvrtatad  in  ftaeol  year  ISO.  Note 
that  tbli  IseUn  vdl  below  the  flaoal  year 
IMllevd  of  fT  JM  BOUan. 
RRCS  are  eantlal  In  that  they  give  the 
nleal  *—'-*"'—  to  local  and 
_  ivlildi  pnivlde  eeiricea  for 
_  diOdren  and  youth.  Reduo- 

1^  hi' tilt  It—*  of  fundtnc  have  unlnten- 


^i«i«ny  (one  too  far  and  have  aevereiy  oor- 
^i^a**  the  RRCs  abUtty  to  perform  their 
mtarioB.  Thta  ovenritfat  has  been  caneeted 
In  a  pendiiw  Mueatioa  of  the  Handioapped 
Act  reautbortaatlan.  but  the  enrrent  lack  of 
neoeamry  fundi  can  only  be  rectified 
through  your  luppjemental  appropriatkna 

bOL 

SInee  Public  Law  94-14S  la  stffl  tfttact  and 
lagulatlaiw  must  be  adhered  to.  8tate  Idu- 
eatkm  Agendas  (BBAs)  and  Local  RJucstlcn 
Agendea  (UtAs)  wOl  continue  to  need  tedi- 
nKal  tf^"~~  In  federally  mandated  areas. 
The  rationale  for  a  htilier  funding  levd  for 
RRCs  to  found  In  their  unknw  national  role 
in  the  medal  educatlan  ayetem.  The  current 
RRC  network  of  IS  centen  oonstttutea  the 
only  t^"*"'*'^  aalstanoe  arm  of  Spedal 
Muftlw  Programa.  Without  adequate 
funding,  the  following  typeo  of  terhntnal  aa- 
■tatance  wfll  not  be  adequately  avaOsble  to 
tfmAm  and  the  LBAs:  Interagency  ooUabora- 
tkxi.  procedural  nf eguards  for  parenU  and 
■chod  peraonnd.  devdopeaent  and  uae  of 
IndMdud  Rducatland  Flaaa  (IKFS)  — w 
ment  of  studenU  with  spedal  needs,  ^aoe- 
ment  In  the  Least  Reatrlettve  educational 
(UiE)  eetting.  end  identification  of  ezcep- 
%UF*»i  children  irtw  have  wedd  needs. 
Theee  are  areas  which,  because  of  thdr 
level  of  importance,  itanply  cannot  be  ade- 
quately addreaaed  by  the  tndhrfclud  states, 
where  the  malar  emphadsmust  be  on  In- 
■tructknd  serdoea  for  children. 

In  moving  to  reduce  the  f ederd  preeoioe 
at  the  state  level,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
iBgttlmTit^  and  caetintlil  rde  of  the  federd 
government.    The    Admintotration    agreea 
that  there  are  three  typea  of  educatlcnd  ac- 
tlTltlca  In  whldi  a  more  active  federd  rde  la 
desirable.  They  are:  (1)  Information  gather- 
tog  and  rtlTmhrtlnn-  (2)  consultation  and 
teehnlcd  aaslstance  In  dealing  with  on-dte 
tfachifg  IHOblems  and  <3)  educational  re- 
■eardi  and  devdoianent.  Since  tbe  RRC 
programs  focus  on  attaining  theee  three 
goala.  this  Is  not  the  Ume  to  weaken  the  fed- 
erd government's  support  of  and  serdoe  to 
SEAs  and  LBAs  by  reducing  RRCs  budget 
As  outlined  above,  we  believe  that  a  flacd 
year  IMS  budget  of  $S  J8  mOUon  for  RRCs 
(the  $SJS  mUUon  already  appropriated  plus 
the  $a.S  million  supplementd)  Is  dtogether 
reasonable  end  ddensilde.  We  strondy  urge 
you  to  movlde  this  vltd  snd  badly  needed 
fumte  for  Regiond  Reeouree  Centers  In  the 
supplcmentel  appropriations  bOL 
SInearely. 
Orrln  O.  Hatch.  Chairman.  Paula  Haw- 
kins. John  Olenn.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Jake  Oam.  Lawton  ChUea.   Patrick 
Leahy.  Wenddl  Ford.  Wdter  D.  Hud- 
dleston.     Howard    M.    Metaenbaum. 
Chuck  Oramley.  and  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston. U  A  Senators. 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 

IUS6G* 

Mr.  WEiCKJKR.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  his  very  gracious  remarks. 

I  support  his  amendment.  Regional 
Reaouroe  Centers  have  been  instru- 
mental in  implementing  education  for 
the  handicapped  mograma.  Their  ap- 
propriations have  been  reduced  since 
1981  by  approximately  $4.7  mOlion, 
partly  due  to  the  assumption  that  the 
Mhool  distrtets  which  have  been  oper- 
ating EHA  programs  for  several  years 
should  not  need  a  great  deal  of  techni- 
cal help. 


However.  Senator  Batch  haa  made  a 
very  persuaahre  ease.  The  program 
should  be  doaer  to  the  flaeal  year  1961 
level,  and  I  urge  the  adoptiaa  of  the 


Mr.  BTRD.  Reaervlng  the  rl^t  to 
object.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
queation  is  (m  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1351)  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
move  to  reoonaider  the  vote  by  which 
the  ammdmoit  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  coUeaguea. 

(Purpose:  To  prodde  for  canfirmatk»  of 
the  repayment  contract  of  the  Dallas 
Crack  partldpattng  project  of  the  Upper 

Odorado  Storage  projed)        

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  reoogniaed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  deak  and 
ask  for  ita  «""*««'«»*^  condderation. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  legldiUtve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Odorado  (Mr.  Abm- 

mom).  for  himself  snd  Mr.  Hutr.  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  1U3. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cmnent  that  further 
reading  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  be  diapened  with. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICXR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered! 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  35.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

"In  aooordsnoe  with  the  repayment  con- 
tract for  the  Dallas  Creek  participating 
project  of  the  Upper  Coknado  River  storage 
project,  entered  Into  January  14.  1*77,  snd 
entitled  "Re-Payment  Ocntrad  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  snd  the  Tri- 
County  Water  Conservancy  Distrid".  the 
portion  of  the  costs  of  sodi  project,  tndud- 
Ing  Intered  on  oonstructkMi  costs,  diocsted 
to  munldpd  snd  Industrld  use  vrtileh  ex- 
ceedi  IM.000.000  shaU  not  be  rdmburssr 
ble.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
wlU  only  take  a  moment  to  explain 
this  amendment.  It  oxicems  the  re- 
paymmt  contract  betweoi  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Tricounty  Water  Con- 
■ervancy  District  for  the  Dallas  Creek 
project  in  weatem  Colorado.  Thla  can- 
traet  puta  an  abaOlute  ceiling  on  the 
district'a  fi"^"H«i  obligation  and  dlf • 
f  era  from  standard  oontracta  which  re- 
quire a  renegotation  of  coata  to  local 
water  uaera  in  Uie  event  of  coat  over- 

In  thia  caae.  that  abaolute  ceiling 
was  an  item  explldtly  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Redamation  and 


the  Oonaennkwy  DMrtek.  My  ataff  haa 
wotkad  wtth;  the  regtaMl  diraeton  of 
the  Bureau  of  RedaaMttaB  to  deter- 
mine that  tlili  amnsHMnt.  that  la. 
the  abaenoe  of  a 
ia  In  Iket  UtetaDy  uniQoe 

witrwrta  enterad  Into  by  the 
Its  untque  atatoa  haa  been 
in  inlting  by  the  OtOoe  of 
and    Badict    Diraetor 
David  Skoekaian. 

Tlie  backvound  ia  this.  Mr. 
dent: 

In  exdianfe  for  leaving  the 
ary  renegotiating  danae  out.  the 
Bureau  received  a  very  generoiia  coat- 
eaealatlon  pcovialaD  of  aone  16  per- 
oent;  at  the  Ume.  thia  waa  thought  to 
be  more  tha»  enou^  to  meet  any  coat 
ovemma.  Ihltoed.  it  looked  then  like  a 
good  bargain  for  the  Federal  Ooveni- 


But.  after  the  contract  waa  executed, 
the  Teton  DWB  ooUapae  pronpted  the 
Bureau  to  ledeaign  the  DaOaa  CnA 
project  and  add  new  atmetnral  guar- 
anteea  of  (km  aafety.  Laivdy  aa  a 
reault  of  tbjto  aubaequent  dday.  and 
the  expenalwe  deaign  Bhangiw.  the  por- 
tion of  the  irojeet  coata  ordinarily  al- 


to local 
mUUonc 


the  $38  minion  eeOIng  and  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  laround  $71  mUUon. 

Althou^  the  repayAent  contract 
makea  it  ciaar  that  the  ooaaervaney 
dlatrlct  cannot  be  held  reaponaflilB  for 
any  of  the  tonatruetion  coata  beyond 
the  agreed  $88  mUUon.  there  la  at  leaat 
a  poaslbllity  that  further  oonatructlon 
of  the  project  may  be  ddayed  or  fore- 
gone unleaa  the  diatrifet  agreea  to  re- 
negotiate the  contract  Thla  would  be 
unfair  to  aU  partiea.  becauae  atopping 
conatruction  would  involve  the  wkate 
of  the  money  and  etf orta  that  have  al- 
ready been  inveated.  and  it  would  poat- 
pone  the  day  when  tii  raaiiig  local 
water  needa  ^rould  be  met. 

To  put  tha  caae  in  ita  context,  a  bar- 
gain la  abah»in.  It  waa  agreed  to  by 
everyone.  Tke  contract  la  valid  and  en- 
forceable; becauae  it  ia  unique,  it  acta 
no  precedent  for  any  other  project 
whataoever. 

Time  la  of  the  eaaence  in  thia  matt«. 
and  the  only  reason  irtiy  I  have  of- 
foed  thia  ttiendment  la  not  that  I 
think  there  la  any  doubt  about  the  va- 
lidity of  the  contract,  but  aimply  to 
make  it  deir  that  if  aoaaeone  wlahed 
to  ralw  a  oueatkm  of  the  validity  of 
the  contradt.  it  would  not  be  aua- 
talned. 

Hie  water  uaers  have  no  doubt,  the 
adminirtratHm  haa  no  doubt,  the  com- 
mittee which  haa  atudied  this  matter 
haa  no  doubt,  and  our  ooUeaguea  in 
the  other  bfdy  have  no  doubt  that  In 
fkct  what  I  have  repreeented  la  the 


So  we  are  taking  what  attomeya  aay 
Is  a  belt  and  auspendera  approach- 
that  la.  simOly  to  avoid  any  poaribUlty 
of  a  lawsuit. 


Before  I  yldd  the  floor,  let  me  sum 
op  by  aaylng  that  ulicn  this  propoaal 
WM  Introduoed  aa  an  Independent  bai. 
&  66S,  It  waa  approved  by  the  Senate 
OoBBlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aooreea.  tt  haa  been  cleared  by  the  ad- 
mlnlalntkm  In  that  form,  and  it  ap- 
pean  Id  the  Houaf  paasfrt  versloo  of 
thia  kigiBlatlnn  I  aee  no  reaaon  why  it 
would  not  be  weU  to  put  it  in  at  this 
Ume.  and  I  ariL  for  ita  adivtion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preddent.  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  beUeve  that  the 
budtetary  impact,  the  overall  budget- 
ary *■"!'•*'».  irf  thia  amendment  is  be- 
tween $30  million  and  $35  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  correct.  Ab  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  think  there  is  no  budgetary 
in  it  whataoever.  for  this 
It  is  the  poaitlon  of  the  water 
of  the  administration,  and  really 
of  everyone  who  haa  looked  at  it  that 
the  contract  which  haa  been  entered 
into  la  valid.  If  the  contract  mm  not 
vaUd.  then  of  course  what  the  Senator 
haa  atated  would  be  correct 

Our  deatre  la  to  avoid  any  queation 
of  litigation  at  any  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  back  <m  its 
word.  Even  if  the  contract  woe  not 
valid,  and  I  am  aasured  by  legal  ooun- 
ad  that  tt  ia— that  ia.  not  <mly  counsel 
who  have  an  interest  in  it  but  also 
oounad  for  thoae  who  have  a  contrary 
Intereat  that  is  to  say,  the  Federal 
lawyers-^t  would  be  my  bdief  that  we 
have  enteared  into  a  deal  and  we  should 
honor  it  even  if  we  were  not  legally 
obligated  to  do  it  which  I  think  we 
are.  

Mr.  EU^TFIELD.  If  we  did  proceed 
on  the  Senator's  amendment  what 
fiacal  Impact  would  it  ^ve  on  future 
recdpta  ao  f ar  as  the  wvnnment  is 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Preddent  it 
Is  my  bdief  that  ttii*  amendment  has 
no  fiacal  impact  in  any  case.  The  only 
impact  I  can  aee  is  this:  That  absent 
thla  amendment  if  scnneone  were 
tempted  to  file  a  lawsuit  even  though 
it  would  sustain  the  podtion  which 
Uila  ankendment  suggests,  and  which 
we  are  aasured  is  valid,  in  delaying  the 
conatruction  of  the  project  even 
tiMMigti  our  point  of  view  were  vindi- 
cated, it  mitfit  well  raise  the  cost  We 
believe  that  in  that  event  that  coat  in- 
creaae  would  fall  upon  the  Federal 
Govemmoit  not  oa  the  local  water 
uaera*  ahare.  To  that  extent  as  to  a 
potential  lawsuit  it  might  be  a  cost 
saving.  That  is  not  something  I  can 
predict 

The  adopUon  of  this  amendment  in 
my  oplni<m.  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  Federal  budget 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Has  the  Souitor 
from  Colorado  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  supplemental   appropria- 


tiona  liDl  we  now  have  pending  before 

us?  

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  have  reviewed 
it  to  aome  extent 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Hie  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  general  aoope  of  thla  bdl 
whkdi  totala  $15.6  bOlkm.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Cdixado  give  any  indi- 
cation of  how  he  looka  upon  thia  ap- 
mnpriation  measure  In  overall  terma 
ao  Qg  aa  final  paaaage  la  concerned? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEU.  Thoae 
conversing  will  please  move  Into  the 
doakroom.  The  Senators  cannot  be 
heard.  Will  thoae  converstng  on  my 
left  pleaae  move  into  the  doakroom? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
understand  my  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  AU  too  wdl.  I 
did  undnstand  the  question.  I  hc«ie 
the  Senattn*  from  Oregon  wiU  not 
press  it  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  particu- 
laily  inoppOTtune  queation  at  thia 
moment  If  the  Senator  really  wanta 
me  to  daborate  on  that  I  could,  and  I 
might  be  wUling  to  do  ao  at  aubatantial 
length,  but  I  do  not  think  thia  is  the 
mwnent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  ^^U  the  Senator 
indicate  how  important  this  project  is 
to  him? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
indicate  that  it  is  an  important  issue 
tome. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  elaborate 
as  to  what  he  is  getting  at?  Would  he 
be  more  qiedf  ic? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  kind  of  priority  the  Senar 
tor  frtmi  Colorado  is  placing  on  this 
amoidment  whether  it  ia  a  aerious 
amendment  about  which  he  feds  very 
stronfl^. 

We  woited  very  carefuUy  with  aU 
Senators,  trying  to  accommodate  than 
throuflh  the  aivropriationa  process, 
and  this  is  legislatiim  on  an  appropria- 
tttma  bUL  This  amendment  is  an  au- 
thmuation  matter. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  face  a  very 
serious  challenge,  protebly.  in  the 
conf  ermce  o(Hnmittee.  I  want  to  know 
a  little  about  how  hard  we  should 
press  for  this  and  how  we  ahaU  defend 
it  and  advocate  it 

We  have  a  nxks  road  ahead  on  this. 
I  say  to  the  Senatw  from  Colwado.  It 
does  have  a  budgetary  impact  immedi- 
atdy  down  the  road,  acoording  to  our 
study  of  this  amendment  of  aome  $30 
milUim  or  $35  mUUon.  That  in  Itaelf , 
Is  a  very  significant  item  to  add  to  this 
bOl,  which  is  $365  mUliim  ovn-  the 
Presklent's  levd.  and  therefore  there 
is  tbe  posdbiUty  of  a  veto. 

AU  these  are  factors  that  I  have 
found  frequmily  in  the  past  when 
Senators  have  offned  amendments, 
and  later  discovered  that  they  were  • 
not  serious  diput  them  because  they 
did  not  sumort  the  vehkde  to  irtildi 
the  ammdment  was  offoed.  We  are 
expected  to  take  the  brunt  <m  that 
kind  of  deddon  or  critteism.  and  we  go 
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to  eonf arenee  and  are  expected  to  ad- 


I  My  to  the  Oenefnr  from  Colorado 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  ooneemed.  and  I 
think  I  9eak  for  both  ildea  of  the 
fiMnmltttm.  the  Demoeratle  and  the 
Republkan  akiee,  the  commtttee  baa 
had  a  very  aeriooa  review  of  thla  kind 
of  role  ve  have  been  idaoed  In.  and  we 
are  not  ready  to  oonttnue  that  rde— 
the  ao-caOed  ftee  rldoa. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  Preatdoit. 
the  laat  thine  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  wish  to  do  is  Impoae  an 
undue  burdm  upon  the  Senator  from 
Oreton,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
prtailaaa  Committee. 

What  la  the  Senator's  desire?  Does 
he  wish  that  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment?       

Mr.  HATFIEU).  The  amount  wHl  be 
in  conference,  as  the  Senator  knows.  It 
is  In  the  House  verskm  and,  therefore, 
is  a  conf erenceahle  item.  I  am  very 
eager  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  as  I  have  attempted  to 

I  am  merely  pursuing  this  line  of 
questlaiilnc  to  understand  Just  how 
oieanlntful  this  is  and  how  strong  the 
Bmttnr  feels  about  this  amendment. 

I  have  had  Senators  say:  "I  have  to 
offer  an  amendmoit.  and  you  know  I 
am  sort  of  comme  d.  comme  c^  I  am 
not  neceosarOy  that  eager  about  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  to  offer  it  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents." 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  reading  because 
we  are  getting  this  bill  loaded  down 
with  amendments  that  do  have  a 
budgetary  impact. 

I  have  been  down  at  the  White 
House  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  a 
reading  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  get 
from  the  White  House  ultimately  on 
this  bOL  I  am  told  we  are  gcring  to 
have  to  probably  reduce  it  by  snne 
$600  mfflkm.  Therefore.  I  am  pursuing 
this  as  I  have  with  every  other  Sena- 
tor In  the  Chamber  or  off  the  Cham- 
ber, wherever  I  can  buttonhole  them. 
As  manager  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  buttonhole  them  off 
the  Chamber.  Consequently,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  know  how  strongly  we  should 
pursue  this. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ever  heard  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  make  the  statement  he 
attrflmted  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HAinXU).  What? 

Mr.  ARMBTHONO.  Has  the  Senator 
tram  Oregon  ever  heard  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  make  the  statement  he 
has  Just  attributed  to  an  unidentified 
nmafnr  about  this  amendment  or  any 
other  amcn^Bait? 

Mr.  HATnXU).  No;  I  have  not.  I 
have  not  hmmiuh  that  many  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  fed  strooiSy  about  this.  This  is  a 
serloos  amendment.  I  would  not  take 
the  ttane  of  the  Senate  at  30  minutes 
past  t  on  an  evening  where  I  as  other 


nenafnri  are  expected  to  be  in  some 
othnr  location  rather  than  the  Cham- 
ber to  mropoae  a  frivolous  amendment. 

It  is  an  important  amendment,  an 
amendment  we  feel  strong  enough 
about  that  we  presented  it  to  the 
people  who  are  in  position  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  it.  They  have 
agreed  to  it.  The  sdmlnlstratkm  agrees 
to  it  The  House  of  Reivesentatives 
has  agreed  to  it. 

We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  Jtistlce. 
We  think  it  has  no  budgetary  impact 

I  can  be  very  direct  about  it  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  oppose 
it  it  will  be  my  intention  to  withdraw 
it  Umight  I  do  not  think  that  the 
foundation  has  been  properly  laid  for 
me  to  present  this  amendment  if  it  is 
to  be  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  I 
promise  the  Soiator  that  my  colleague 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Hakt,  and  I  are  se- 
rious about  this.  If  it^  his  desire  to 
oppose  it  I  understand  that  and  it 
wm  be  my  purpose  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  acquaint  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  with  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
On  its  merits  it  deeerves  to  be  passed. 
That  is  why  the  Energy  Committee 
passed  it  That  is  why  OMB  passed  it 
That  is  why  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tives  passed  it  And  that  is  why  I 
would  hope  it  would  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Clearly  it  will  not  add  anything  to 
the  Senator's  burden  in  ccmf  erence  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  approved  this.  This  is  not 
going  to  be  something  that  is  going  to 
make  his  life  more  difficult  which  in 
any  case  I  have  no  desire  to  do. 

For  the  moment  my  disposition  is  to 
either  go  forward  or  if  the  Senator  has 
a  reservation  about  the  desirability  of 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  I  will  be 
hm>py  to  withdraw  it  and  submit  it  to- 
morrow or  Tuesday  or  some  other 
more  appw«)riate  occasion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  understand 
the  Senator  then  has  checked  with  the 
authorising  committee  and  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  with  the  authorising 
ctmunlttee  to  put  this  authorisation 
on  the  appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  No;  I  would  not 
represent  that  That  issue  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  bill  was  cm  May  20 
approved  by  the  authorising  commit- 
tee. It  is  my  assumption  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  I  have  not 
qtedflcally  checked  that  with  the 
conunlttee.  but  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  the  Senator  is 
very  gracious  and  very  cooperative, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  that  he  has  in- 
dicated his  interest  in  pursuing  this  or 
not  pursuing  it  depending  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  c(Hnmlt- 
tee. 

I  am  sorry  Senator  McCLoas  is  not 
here  as  the  chairman  of  the  authoris- 
ing committee.  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  jdan  to  oKtose  the  amend- 


ment I  am  merely  trying  to  make  sure 
I  understand  deariy  the  dlreetian  the 
amendment  Is  movtaig  and  the  tanpor^ 
tanoe  of  the  amendment  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  the  budgetary 
impact  and  the  authorintlon  charac- 
ter of  the  amendment 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President 
let  me  make  this  offer  then  so  that 
thoe  is  no  misunderstanding  about  It 
If  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  chairman 
to  go  forward  and  if  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  this  and  if  upon  dlamsston 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  he  feels 
that  it  should  not  be  offered  on  this 
Mil,  I  would  be  hannr  to  movb  to  re- 
consider that  so  that  the  issue  can  be 
brovcht  back  before  us,  but  as  I  point- 
ed out  it  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
on  May  20,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  there  would  be  any  matter  of 
controvosy  about  that  Again  I  will  be 
guided  by  his  advkx.  If  he  wishes  me 
to  withdraw  it  Umight  I  will  be  happy 
to  chetA  that  with  Senator  McClou 
and  take  it  up  tomorrow  or  Tuesday  or 
whenever  it  is  more  conveniently  in 
order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Soiator  from  Colorado  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
does  the  Senator  frtmi  Colorado  hot 
agree  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  I  think  it  is.  I 
thiidi  it  is  probable:- that  if  a  point  of 
order  were  made  against  this  amend- 
ment on  those  grounds  it  might  be  so 
ruled.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
points  within  this  bill  where  such 
point  of  order  might  lie  and  many 
areas  agahist  which  points  of  order 
could  be  made. 

It  is  a  regrettable  but  nonetheless 
common  practice.  The  way  we  do 
much  of  our  business  in  this  Chamber 
is  legislation  on  appropriations  bUls. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  from  whom  I  have  more  re- 
spect than  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  rmn  Colorado.  But  in  connection  with 
this  particular  matter  he  and  I  have 
differed  now  not  for  some  weeks,  not 
only  for  some  m<mths,  but  I  guess  it 
actually  goes  back  last  year  as  welL 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  I  do 
disagree  with  him  on  this  point  and 
that  is  the  response  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  indicated  it 
would  not  have  a  budgetary  impact  I 
am  not  prepared  to  address  myself  as 
to  whether  it  will  or  it  wOl  not  but  I 
will  say  that  it  wiU  cost  the  Federal 
Oovemment  mcmey,  about  $S5  millkm 
of  money  and  whether  or  not  that 
shows  up  in  the  budget  or  not  is  some- 
thing that  I  suppose  relates  to— well.  I 
guess  I  have  difficulty  in  nomprehend- 


ing  how  If  It  costs  $35  raimon  it  does 
not  have  a  budgetary  Impact  beeanse 
to  me  even  $16  million  iaatlll  money. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  dlattn- 
gulahed  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
this  was  put  of  the  bill— It  was  & 
60S-^n  the  Energy,  Committee,  and 
Senator  Ctum,  Senator  Hxnn.  and 
myself  filed  minority  views  with  re- 
ject to  that  MIL  We  stated  as  f  oUows, 
and  it  is  not  too  lonr 

We  are  atimtly  opposed  to  8.  662.  The 
tettslstlwi  would  put  CoBgroB  in  the 
stoange  posttton  of  valldstiiig  what  may  wdl 
be  an  illegal  contraet  The  ebntiaet  for  the 
Dallsi  CnA  project  waives  the  nocmal  re- 
quirement that  local  wajker  users  r^ay  the 
oosta  of  municipal  water  supply  pnijeets.  Its 
ratification  would  eet  a  dangeioui  precedent 
irtildi  oould  eome  back  to  baont  tbe  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  Dallas  Creek  contract  limits  the  local 
water  district's  liability  for  municipal  and 
industrial  (11*1)  cosU  to  tM  million.  The 
eairent  cost  overrun  ie  nearly  100  percent 
or  about  $S8  miUion.  Tbue.  the  ooatraet  vto- 
vldes  no  assuranoe  tbat  the  full  lUtl  ooets 
will  ever  be  repaid. 

It  li  not  dear  why  the  Bureau  of  Reeia- 
matian  ticneg  a  contract  whleb  on  its  face  Is 
in  dear  violation  of  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1966.  That  Uw  expUdtly  states  tbat  all 
cosU  allocate  to  UM.  users  ebaU  be  repaid 
in  full,  with  taterest. 

It  ia  dear  tbat  oiactment  of  this  bill 
would  dQNrtve  the  Treasury  of  at  least  $38 
mflllim.  plus  Interest  which  would  be  due  if 
the  same  rmayment  requirement  apidled  to 
every  other  project  were  upheld  on  the 
Dallas  Cre^  project 

Supporters  claim  tbat  this  legielation 
simply  confirms  the  original  contract  But 
Congrees  does  not  normally  "oonflm"  or 
"ratify"  water  supply  ooatraets.  Why  is  it 
doing  so  in  this  esse?  Tbe  obvious  answer  is 
that  this  contract  is  legally  su^teet  . 

If  this  is.  ia  fact  a  valid  oontract  as  sup- 
pnrten  say.  it  should  be  able  to  withstand  a 
ItwtX  test  if  one  is  mounted.  But  Congress 
should  not— nor  is  there  a  need  to— short 
dicuit  the  Judicial  machinery. 

We  are  also  told  that  tbe  local  district  is 
not  responsible  for  the  cost  ovetruns  snd 
should  thoefore  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
them.  We  view  this  as  a  weak  argument 
The  fact  is  local  districts  are  almost  never 
tbe  cause  of  cost  overruns  on  Bureau 
projects.  If  this  defense  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  there  would  never  by  any 
repayment  1^  benefkdarles  on  any  projects 
Iwyond  preUminary  oast  estimates. 

Finally,  the  Dallas  Creek  legislation  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Bvineers 
hss  executed  more  then  100  eontrsets  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Supply  Act  If  the  Con- 
gress gives  the  Dallas  Creek  users  an  excep- 
tion, it  is  iuvittaig  other  districts  to  wnA 
similar  preferential  treatment 

For  these  reasons,  we  oppose  8. 662. 

Mr.  President  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  here  is  $36  million. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  users  are 
going  to  bear  the  burdm  of  thdr 
water  supply  ooets  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  plit  that  onto  the  Federal 
Oovemmoit  and  I  think  that  la  a  very 
profound  question.  That  ia  a  question 
that  has  a  broad  impact  and  that  is 
not  a  question,  in  my  opinion,  that  ap- 


propriately ahould  be  debated  in  con- 
nection with  the  supplemental  appro- 
iviatlona  bm. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  a^Mrate 
bOl  pending  and  the  sqMurate  UU  VktaX 
la  pending  will  probably  at  aome  pcrint 
come  to  the  floor  and  we  will  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  debate  it  at 
length.  But  at  this  hour  of  the  night  I 
do  not  beUeve  it  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  engage  in  a  lengthy  debate. 

I  read  the  minority  views  with  re- 
oect  to  theibill  as  it  came  out  of  com- 
mtttee in  order  that  I  might  be  as  suc- 
cinct as  poagible.  Because  I  feel  that 
thla  doea  not  belong  on  the  aivropriar 
ttons  bOl.  because  I  think  the  baste 
thrust  of  this  legisUticm  will  cod;  $35 
mllllan  which  should  not  be  home  by 
the  taxpayers,  because  I  believe  that 
thooe  who  are  the  water  users  oufl^t 
to  bear  the  burdm  thonselves.  I 
advise  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
that  I  am  prepared  to  raise  the  point 
of  order  but  would  prefer  that  he 
withdraw  the  amendment  since  he 
seemed  somewhat  willing  to  do  so  In 
the  colloquy  he  had  with  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  Appropriations  Committee. 
But  If  he  does  not  see  fit  to  withdraw 
It  then  I  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  raise  the  point  of  order  which  I 
prefer  not  to  do. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  I  might  respond 
inriefly  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  I  think  we  can  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  the  situation 
this  evening. 

First  whether  or  not  this  has  any 
Inidgetary  impact  depends  on  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  valid  oontract  here.  If 
the  oontract  is  valid,  if  the  deal  that 
area  made  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  local  water  users  is 
valid  when  It  does  not  have  any  budg- 
etary InuMCt  except  to  this  extent:  If 
we  ten^t  someboitar  Into  a  lawsuit  that 
delays  the  project  that  could  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  project.  It  would  not 
change  the  share  or  the  dollar  amount 
to  local  water  users  because  the  entire 
amount  of  any  cost  overruns  arising 
out  of  further  delay,  if  the  contract  is 
vaUd.  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
share,  not  by  the  local  water  users.  So 
that  Is  the  root  of  the  contention  that 
there  is  no  budgetary  impact. 

Is  this  a  valid  contract  and  why  did 
we  enter  into  such  a  contract  and  does 
It  set  a  precedent?  I  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of  those  issues  very  qulddy.  It 
does  not  set  a  precedent  because  this 
contract  is  literally  unique.  There  is 
no  other  oontract  like  this,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  people  who  have  Jiuisdlc- 
tlon  over  this,  the  lawyers  who  work 
on  such  things. 

Well  why  then  did  we  enter  into 
suidi  a  unique  contract?  Let  me  stress 
this  unique  contract  was  not  entered 
Into  by  the  current  administration  but 
by  the  prior  administration.  They 
thought  It  was  a  valid  thing  to  do, 
they  thought  It  was  a  legal  thing  to 
do.  The  current  administration  has 


signed  off  on  It  They  testified  to  the 
validity  of  this  contract  The  reaaooa 
Involved  have  to  do  with  a  bargaining 
proccas  between  the  local  water  users 
and  the  Bureau  of  Redamation. 

m  essence  the  nub  of  tt  is  thic 
When  the  water  uaera  were  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Bureau  the  terma  of  the 
repayment  contract  they  pointed  out 
their  community  had  finite  reaourcea 
and  could  not  afford  an  open-ended 
commitment  Their  ahare  was  then  es- 
timated at  $28  millkm.  Local  landown- 
ers offered  a  cost  eeralatkin  dauae  of 
36  percent  providing  that  the  resulting 
amount  of  $38  mlUlcm  arould  be  the 
absolute  ceiling  and  that  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  increase  th^ 
contribution. 

I  do  not  Imow  whether  that  waa  a 
good  bargain  or  not  I  was  not  In  on  It 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  It  I  did 
not  represent  the  area  at  the  time.  I 
was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
serving  in  the  other  body  and  repre- 
sented a  portion  of  the  State  that  was 
not  affected.  I  never  heard  of  it  at 
that  time.  But  the  administration  then 
in  power  thought  they  were  making  a 
good  deaL  The  local  landowners 
tiiought  they  were  making  a  good 
deai. 

I  think  even  if  we  did  not  have  a 
valid  contract  to  renege  on  a  cmnmit- 
ment  of  that  Idnd  would  be  reprehen- 
sible. But  In  any  case,  the  legal  ex- 
perts who  have4ooked  at  It  think  Uie 
contract  is  valid  and  have  so  testified. 
They  are  on  record:  that  is  to  say  that 
OMB  has  signed  off,  the  Bureau 
thinks  the  contract  is  valid,  the  au- 
thorizing committee  has  amoved  It 
ai;id  so  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  It  would  wItAistand  a 
le«al  test  So  that  comes  bai^  to  the 
question  of  why  should  we  act  If  the 
contract  is  valid?  It  is  shnply  to  doae 
the  door  to  any  remaining  question 
that  would  have  to  be  settled  in  a  law- 
suit which  might  delay  the  ccmstruo- 
tion  and  add  to  the  cost  of  the  project 

Mr.  NICKLE8.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Let  me  Just 
f Ini^  because  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ques- 
tions have  been  raised,  and  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  I  must  say  I  am  very 
surprised  at  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
cussion tonight  and  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  consult  about  the  potoitial 
conflict  on  this  with  my  cosponsor. 
Senator  Habt.  who  is  iK>t  here.  I  as- 
sumed this  would  be  handled  as  a  roti- 
tine  matter  and  it  really  has  not  ap- 
plied to  me  as  something  that  would 
be  contxoverslal  and  I  am  not  dispoeed 
to  press  to  a  conclusion  something  in 
which  he  has  a  great  Interest  as  well 
as  I  and  to  do  so  without  seeking  his 
counsel  and  so  in  a  moment  I  will 
withdraw  It  and  offer  It  later.  But  I 
really  urge— by  the  way,  I  shall  put  in 
the  RacoRO  t^e  documentation  of  the 
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I  thaft  I  taftfe  made  ■boot  the 

'  that  hM  bean  wbnttted.  That 

toalnadyaBMttcrofpfidiiler6eatd.lt 

h  iMit  ■wnnftitM  that  1i  r *  r****** 

iMQKdvlMBl  inaeft  It  In  tba  Raoon 
of  thk  pKoeaedliw  bnt  ao  that  aU  Sena- 
ton  may  Jndie  for  thmaelna  wheth- 
er or  noTtbla  la  a  lood  Idea  to  do. 
(Br  nqneat  of  Mr.  AMMMmamo.  the 
^^  orderadtobe 


printed  in  the  Rwm:) 
•  Mr.  HABT.  Mr.  Preeldeat.  I  Jtdn  my 
dtathwohlied  eoQeafue  from  the  State 
of  Oolondo  In  aponoorlnK  thii  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  eanfbmation  of 
the  orlslnal  repayment  contract  tor 
the  DoDaa  CnA  parttrlpatlng  project 
of  the  Colorado  River  etorate  project. 
Thk  amenAnent  to  Identkal  to  ledrdar 
tion  whkfa  nmafor  AnmnoHo  and  I 
han  IntrodDeed  and  wbkii  the  Senate 
ttMfgy  Ooanmlttee  recently  approved 
and  reported  to  the  fun  Senate.  An 
MtHrti^yl  bin  waa  reported  by  the 
Ibmwf  Committee  laat  year  and  had 
the  aopport  of  the  adealnlatratlan.  the 
aovemor  of  Colotado.  both  Senaton. 
and  namiiaaiiian  Kuouvaaa  iriio  rep- 
nnnta  Cokwado'a  Third  Diatrict. 
Moreover.  Identieal  languace  paaaed 
the  HOnae  aevcral  weAa  aco  and  waa 
tnrhn««H  in  the  HOuae  veralon  of  the 
■upplemental  aent  to  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
luilaj  la  ilMlfnnil  tn  fllr*******  ■p«<nii«. 
tlon  about  vdiether  or  not  the  Federal 
Oownment  will  honor  ita  oommlt- 
menta.  Thla  amendment  merely  reaf- 
fbiiM  the  teima  of  the  orlclnal  repay- 
ment contract  necotiated  in  good  faith 
between  the  TrI-County  Water  Con- 


■ervaney.  loeaLaponaor  oi  the  iHoJeet. 
and  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Rtclamatiwi. 
It  doca  not  change  the  original  con- 
tract in  any  way  nor  doea  it  set  a 
precedent  for  reaohring  any  repayment 
contract  probicma  with  other  Bureau 
projecta  atnee  the  original  contractual 
agreement— tirtiich  indudea  an  abao- 
Inte  celling  on  the  repayment  otdlga- 
tlon  for  muniqial  and  induatrial 
water-^  unique  among  Bureau 
projecta  nationwide. 

Aa  originally  negotiated,  the  repay- 
ment contract  Umita  the  diatrict'a  re- 
payment itMifit***"  to  $S8  mUUon  for 
the  municipal  and  induatrial  water 
mpidy  of  the  Dallaa  Creek  ivoject. 
Thla  Umlt  on  the  diatrict'a  repaymmt 
pmjyHj».  |g  different  from  the  uaual 
icpayment  contract'a  requirement 
that  water  uaera  repay  the  entire 
amount  of  the  conatructlon  coata  allo- 
cated to  them,  even  if  thla  requirea  a 
renegotiation  of  the  original  contract 
terma.  The  Umlt  in  thla  eaae  waa  an 
Item  ezpUettly  negotiated  between  the 
Bunau  of  Reclamation  and  the  ocm- 
aervaney  dtatrict.  and  waa  accepted  by 
the  Bureau  aa  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  XTbited  Statea  and 
thedlatrlct 

After  the  repayment  contract  waa 
nogotiated  and  executed,  the  Teton 
Dam  eoDapae  prompted  the  Bureau  to 


^  the  Dallaa  Creek  project  to 

add  new  atructural  gnarauten  of  dam 
nfety.  Without  theae  diangea  in 
project  dealgn  and  the  delaya  prompt- 
ed by  them,  the  portton  of  the  project 
coota  alVwft**^  to  the  TrKXwnty  Dia- 
trict would  not  have  eiceeded  the  $S8 
mflUon  Umlt  on  the  diatrict'a  repay- 
ment obligation  Unfortunately,  be- 
eaiMC  of  theee  deoign  ehangea  and 
delaya  alone,  the  coata  of  the  projecta 
are  now  expected  to  reach  aa  high  aa 
$76  million. 

Although  the  repayment  contract 
makea  it  dear  the  Conaervancy  Dia- 
trict ahall  not  be  reqxinaible  for  any 
of  the  eonatructton  coata  beyond  the 
$38  mUUon.  there  ia  a  real  poaaibflity 
that  further  conatructlon  of  the 
project  may  be  delayed  or  abandoned 
unleaa  the  Conaervancy  Diatrict  re- 
negotlatea  the  contract  and  agreea  to 
repay  the  entire  conatructlon  coata. 
Thla  would  clearly  be  in  violation  of 
the  contractual  obllgationa  of  the 
United  Statea.  Further,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  all  partlea.  aince  atopping 
conatructlon  would  involve  the  waate 
of  the  money  and  efforta  which  have 
already  been  committed  to  completion 
of  the  project  and  would  prevent 
prraainf  local  water  needa  from  being 
met. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  Dallaa  Creek  ia  truly 
a  unique  aituation  meriting  legialative 
relief.  Thla  amendment  wlU  neither 
add  nor  aubtract  from  the  bargain 
■trudc  between  the  Conaervancy  Dia- 
trict and  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
rmtt  in  1977.  Inatead.  it  will  preaerve 
the  apedflc  legal  content  of  the  bar- 
gain, fHmi"*""g  the  oonf ualon  and 
speculatim  that  has  surrounded 
Dallaa  Cre^  for  many  yeara.  Fro- 
longed  Utigation  over  the  contract'a 
validity  wiU  not  be  advantageous  to 
any  party.  Furthermore,  ahould  the 
ocmtract  be  Judicially  declared  InvaUd. 
the  diatrict  will  be  without  ita  water, 
but  in  no  way  reeponaible  for  the  $38 
million,  let  alone  the  addiUonal  costs 
which  prompt  this  amendment. 

In  order  to  prevent  termination  of 
o(Histructl<m  of  the  project,  now 
nearly  SO  percent  complete,  congres- 
sional action  is  needed  to  reaffirm 
terms  of  the  original  contract  The 
Dallas  Creek  project,  when  onnplete, 
will  provide  a  multipurpoae  water  stor- 
age project  In  west  central  Colorado, 
serving  the  Colorado  counties  of  Mon- 
trose. Ouray,  and  Delta.  In  addition, 
thla  project  la  integral  to  the  overall 
sucoeaa  of  the  entire  upper  Colorado 
storage  project. 

The  amendment  before  ua  today  will 
remove  aU  doubt  aa  to  the  Umlt  of  Tri- 
County's  obligation.  Faimeaa  and 
equity,  let  alone  the  XJB.  dear  con- 
tractual agreement,  speak  persuasively 
for  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

Senator  Axmstbowo  has  gpokxa  in 
greater  detail  about  this  amendment 
and  the  Dallaa  Creek  i^oJect.  and  I 
commend  and  auMwrt  hla  efforta  <m 


behalf  of  Dallaa  CreA  and  the  com- 
pdlliw  can  he  will  preaent  for  prompt 
Faawffr  of  thla  «■»*«"■■■— «t  Mr.  Preal- 
dent,  I  encourage  aU  Senaton  to  take 
adooe  look  at  the  laaoe  at  hand  and 
urge  faimeaa  and  equity  and  the  dear 
commitment  of  the  United  Statea 
guide  their  thoughta  and  actiona  on 
thta  amendment.* 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be 
pleaaed  to  yidd  to  my  friend  from 
^dahoma. 

Mr.  inCKIJ&  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  I  riae  In  aupport  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  hla  ef - 
f  Mta  to  enact  leglalatlon  regarding  the 
Dallaa  Credi  project 

I  heard  the  dlatlngulahed  chairman 
of  the  Appropriationa  Coounlttee  talk 
about  the  finanrtal  Impact  of  the 
project  Aa  he  knowa.  I  am  probably  aa 
ooncemed  aa  anyone  with  remect  to  fi- 
nancial impact  The  Water  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, did  hold  a  hearing  <m  Dallaa 
Creek  Juat  a  few  weeka  ago.  I  went 
into  that  hearing,  perhapa  a  Uttle 
akeptical  of  the  project  becauae  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  $S5  million  baU- 
out  for  the  water  uaera  and  benefid- 
ariea  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

But  I  found  the  facts  to  be  exactly 
as  the  Souttor  from  Colorado  has 
stated  than.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  financial  impact  on  this  bill 
one  way  or  the  other  due  to  passage  of 
this  amendment  becauae  the  Dallaa 
Cre^  contract  doea  q>ecif ically  state 
that  the  limit  of  the  water  uaera  liabU- 
ity  wiU  not  exceed  $38  milUon— wheth- 
er this  legislation  paaaea  or  not  So  I 
do  not  aee  any  real  change  in  what  it 
WiU  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
Certalidy  it  is  the  Senator's  preroga- 
tive to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  try  to  attach  it  to  the  supplemental 
we  have  before  us  tonight  It  Is  in  the 
Houae-paaaed  biU.  and  I  see  no  harm 
in  it  being  put  on  this  bilL  That  Is  hla 
decision  to  make,  and  I  wiU  certainly 
concur  in  whatever  decision  he  does 
make. 

There  wlU  be  no  additloxua  iinandal 
Impact  on  our  def  Idt  sltuatiorL  I  think 
OMB  came  up  with  that  condusloiL  I 
thtnk  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also 
came  up  with  that  conduslon.  They 
said.  "We  silked  a  contract  that  is 
going  to  Umlt  the  users'  liabOity  to  $38 
winHnn"  It  was  a  vaUd  very  specific 
contract  It  was  not  (ven-ended. 

The  Bureau  has  not  made  other  con- 
tracts such  as  this.  We  queatkmed 
than  specifically  time  and  time  again 
during  our  hearing  on  thla  point  We 
asked  them  how  many  other  contraeta 
would  be  brought  hmck  to  ua  aaying 
they  had  overrun  their  cost  limlta- 
Uona.  The  Bureau  aaid  there  were  no 
oth»  contraeta. 
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So  I  coocnr  with  the  Senator'a  state- 
menta.  I  bdleve  they  are  exactly  faetu- 
aL  I  hope  whenever  he  deddea  to 
bring  thla  lame  before  the  Senate  that 
a  majority  of  our  Memben  wfll  alao 
concur  with  him.  I  bdleve  we  ahould 
vote  to  uphold  the  aancttty  <tf  thla  con- 
tract irtilch  waa  aigned  In  1977  and 
allow  thli  project  whldi  la  wdl  along 
Ita  way,  to  be  completed  at  the  loweat 
poaattdecoat 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ARMBmONO.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
very  much  |iH>rcclate  the  obaervationa 
of  the  Sehator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  him  for  hla  Intoeat  In  thla  prob- 
lem. Ncmethdeaa.  for  the  reaaona  I 
previously  atated.  I  do  not  withdraw 
the  amendment  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  emect  to  offer  It  bef (ne  we 
have  condoded  the  dellberatlixis  on 
this  bOl  and  after  I  have  had  a  diance 
to  consult  with  othen  who  are  Inter- 
ested.   

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  managera  of  the  bUl.  I 
now  ask  the  Chair  to  set  aside  the 
ctHumittee  amendment  and  the 
D'Amato  amendment  in  <Hder  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jeney  (Mr.  Bbao- 
LXT)  may  offer  his  amendment 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRCSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bUl  derii  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  <»dered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
set  adde  ao  that  the  Seiuitor  from 
California  aiay  offer  an  amendment 

Mr.  DAHFORTH.  l^U  the  Senator 
from  California  yield  ao  that  I  may 
ask  the  mahager  of  the  bOl  if  it  ia  the 
intenti<m  tA  have  any  further  rollcaU 
votca  tonlwit? 

Mr.  BATflELD.  Yes.  Aa  aoon  aa  the 
Senator  fmn  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bbad- 
LBT)  is  mdy  to  offer  his  amendment, 
probably  within  5  minutes,  we  wlU 
have  a  roIlcaU  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment 


, J  ao.  ISM 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  dedc  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration, 

The  PRiSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  WiU  report 

The  biU  derii  read  as  f  oUows: 

"me  Senator  from  CilUomia  (Mr. 
Waa<»),  for  himsdf  and  Ur.  Cumnom, 
proposM  Mnendnnmt  Ma  1384. 

Mr.  wn£ON.  Mr.  Preddoit  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendmoit  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  as  follows: 

On  paae  M.  between  lines  16  snd  17. 
iiaett  the  f (dlowlos: 

Id  enter  to  provide  tar  the  aoauiattkm  of 
Oweeaey  Ridge.  CtJttaraia:  (a)  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Mithorteed  and  direet- 
ed  to  aoqulre.  by  netotlated  puiduae.  the 
landi  and  watcn  in  San  ICateo  County.  CWi- 
fonila.  conprlalns  the  area  known  u 
"Sweeney  Ridae"  and  awiwlly  deirieted  on 
the  map  enttOed  "Sweeney  Rldse  Addition. 
Golden  Date  Natlooal  Recreation  Area". 
Duaberad  MRA.  aa-80.000-A.  and  dated 
ICay,  Uao.  The  Secretary  shall  update,  or 
eanae  to  be  updated,  an  appralnl  of  the 
value  of  Sweeney  Rldse.  Ciilifoniia.  within 
M  days  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  bOL 

(b)  If,  withtai  the  sixty-day  period  foDow- 
inc  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Mil, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  receives  a  writ- 
ten requeat  frcMu  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
lands  and  waters  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  to  enter  into  negoUatiimB  with  respect  to 
the  pureliaae.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intol- 
or,  of  the  lands  and  waters  referred  to  in 
sulianrtinn  (a)  of  thto  section,  the  Secretary 
ahaU  pniou>tly  enter  into  negotiattans  with 
sodi  owner  or  owners  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  such  lands  and  waters. 

(c)  Upon  the  aoqutoitiim  of  such  lands  and 
waters,  the  Secretary  shall  publish,  in  the 
Federal  Register,  a  notioe  to  that  effect  On 
and  after  sudi  date  of  publication,  the  lands 
and  waters  ao  acQuired  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  i^rea  and  shall  be  ad- 
mlniatered  tv  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
other  lands  and  waters  comprisinK  such 
Recreation  Area." 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  before  you  to  one  tiiat  I 
have  offered  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  (Talifomla  (Mr.  Crahstoh) 
and  myself.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, Senator  McClurk. 

I  wlU  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  thto  evening  to  dweU  at  length 
upon  what  I  think  to  an  act  that  needs 
I  WiU  simply  say  that  the  Con- 
haa,  in  the  past,  wprtvriated 
money  for  an  express  purpose,  the  ac- 
quidti<m  of  property  in  the  bay  area 
of  San  Frandaco  that  would  provide 
an  addition  to  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  The  appro- 
priation to  purchase  Sweeney  Ridge 
waa  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agendea  Appropria- 
tiona Act.  To  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  acquisition,  the  commit- 
tee reporta  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appnvriations  Committees  specifical- 
ly earmailLed  $9.6  miUion  for  the 
Goldm  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.  Sweeney  Ridge. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  redte  that  history 
becauae  even  though  thto  has  had  the 
fuU  support  and  to  the  express  wiU  of 
the  Congress,  and  despite  the  unity 
brtweoi  aU  parties,  in  spite  an  expend- 
iture of  time  and  energy,  locally,  here 
on  ttito  floor  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves,  the  wiU  of  Congress  has 
thus  far  been  thwarted.  A  Sweeney 
Ridge  purchase  offer  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior,  which  was  1 
upon  an  outdated  appralaal.  waa  treat- 
ed aa  it  diould  be.  aa  bdng  made  not 
aertouaiy  and  not  in  good  faith.  Con- 
greaa.  having  appropriated  $0.0  million 
to  acquire  Sweeney  Ridge,  haa  aubae- 
quently  been  adviaed  by  the  Park 
Service  that  an  agreement  could  not 
be  readied  and  that  the  funda  appro- 
priated by  Congreaa  for  Sweeney 
Ridge  ahould  be  reprogramed. 

Mr.  Preaident,  what  we  have  wlt- 
neaaed  for  2  yeara  to  the  thwarting  of 
the  wiU  of  Congreaa.  It  haa  gone  on 
too  long.  The  act  of  approiniatlng 
money  to  not  an  Inatructhm  by  Con- 
greaa to  departmenta  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  lgiK>re  or  flout  the  ex- 
preaa  wlU  of  Congreea.  or  to  aubatitute 
bureaucratic  Judgment  for  an  act  of 
Congreaa.  It  ia,  I  repeat  Mr.  President 
the  expreas  wOl  of  Congreaa  to  acquire 
Sweeney  Ridge. 

The  amendment  before  you  today 
wm  effect  Congreaa  wUL  It  directa  the 
Secretary  of  Intolor  to  obtain  an  up- 
dated appralaal  and  then  to  acquire, 
through  negotiations,  the  Sweeney 
Ridge  tract 

The  Secretary  to  directed  to  oito- 
into  negotiations  when  he  redeves  a 
written  request  to  do  so  fran  the 
property  owner  within  60  days. 

There  to  precedent  for  thto  type  of 
action.  Mr.  President  It  to  to  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  Naticmal  Lakeshore  tn 
Bfldiigan.  In  thto  act  the  Secretary  to 
directed  to  negotiate  with  private 
property  owners  to  purchase  the  prtH>- 
erty  in  question  at  fair  market  value 
within  1  year  of  the  initiation  of  nego- 
tiations. 

In  that  instance,  failing  a  negotiated 
agreement  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  proceed  with  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. We  are  not  doing  that  here. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClxjke)  assiires  me  that  he  does  not 
think  that  to  necessary.  Hto  word  to 
more  than' good  enough  for  thto  Sena- 
tor. 

I  ask.  on  behalf  of  Senator  Cbam- 
STOH  and  myself  ^  with  the  concurrence 
of  Senator  McClusx,  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  su]n>le- 
mental  appropriation  biU  so  that  we 
may  effect  our  wlU  and  get  on  with 
thto  acquisition,  some  2  years  late, 
before  it  costs  us  more  m(mey.  Indeed, 
an  offer  has  already  been  made  at  leas 
than  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
thto  purpose. 

By  adopting  thto  amendment,  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Preddent  that  we  wiU  save 
the  taxpayers  money  and  save  for 
f utiure  generations  a  needed  addition 
to  urban  recreational  areas  that  wiU 
serve  not  Just  those  within  the  bay 
area  but  those  fran  aU  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  ask  for  the  support 
of  my  coUeagues.  I  thank  thf  dlstin- 
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gnUied  dialrautn  of  the  Amroiiite- 
tiou  r-mmmm^tttmm  for  lili  oourtMy. 

mr.  BATFSBD.  Mr.  Praktant.  the 
nniMlnr  fnm  Uiilio  to  Um  nibooniiiilt- 
tM  clialnMaL  IHrtrany.  tbto  to  really 
nit  of  a  nimiMl  of  our  nonnal  ezperi- 
enee.  irtiere  the  face  value  goea 
mrvaid  father  than  downward.  So  It  to 
a  unique  dtuatlon.  On  boCh  aidee  of 
the  atole  ve  are  ready  to  aooei>t  thto 


TlM  ntnitnr  tram  New  J< 
LBT).   for   blDM^.   Mr.   Lai 
lyAifUTO.    4>d   Mr.    Monmuii, 
tlfalS56. 


Mr.  grmitia  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  am 
l^ad  to  —«"*■"***  lupport  tot  the 
f»— »it»Mit  on  thto  idde  of  the  atole. 
The  nimetnr  from  Callfwnla  (Mr. 
Quamtomi  to  detained  and  could  not 
be  here.  He  haa  authortoed  me  to  ez- 
III  flT  announce  hto  auppnt  in  the 
RMoaa  for  tibto  Ti'*«**»«*»»**ot. 

The  PRBIDIIVO  OFFICER.  The 
queetton  to  on  acreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendmoit  (No.  1354)  was 
asreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIKU).  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreedto.  

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  Preeldent, 
fH^hi  I  aA  the  Chair  to  lay  aside  ton- 
porarQy  the  committee  amendment 
mH  the  lyAmato  amendment  In  order 
that  the  Senatw  from  New  Jersey 
may  otttsr  hto  amendment. 

I  might  ^"wo'WM^  that  there  to  no 
time  HmttattffT.  but  I  understand 
thoe  win  be  a  required  vote. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  offer  hto 
amendment  and  then  a*  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  BRADIAT.  I  am  prepared  to 
enter  Into  a  time  agreement  of  20  min- 
utes equa^^vlded. 

Mr.  HATFEELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  be  willing  to  mter 
into  a  time  agreement  on  thto  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  20 
minutes  equally  divided  would  be  satis- 
faetfvy. 

Mr.  HATFEEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaoimotts  consent  that  on  the  Brad- 
ley amendment  the  time  be  limited  to 
20  minutes  equally  divided,  with  the 
nmstor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bbad- 
LBT)  in  control  of  hto  time  and  the 
nmstor  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Srac- 
m)  in  control  of  the  orooeition. 

The  FRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

(Porpaae:  To  ■trike  out  iHtnrtetoDs  lelstlnc 

to  the  IMawue  Water  Qep  National 

Rfletestkm  Ana) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  *—■»•«"»**  wmsidCTation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  aaristant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 


Mr.  BRADLET.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanlmottB  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

The  amendmmt  to  as  follows: 

On  pace  64.  strike  out  line*  17  through  4 
on  pace  44. 

Mr.  BRADLET.  Mr.  President,  thto 
amendment  deato  with  a  ivoblem  that 
to  of  singular  inuwrtance  to  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  The  House- 
poMfirl  bill  fffntalniT  a  provision  which 
closes  Route  200.  a  federally  owned 
road,  to  all  comnmcial  traffic  There 
to  one  exception  to  thto  ban:  Commer- 
cial traffic  originating  in  the  sponsor's 
district  may  continue  to  use  the  road 
upon  pi^yment  of  a  user  fee. 

Mr.  Presidait.  thto  provlsicm  reflects 
the  legtoiiUlve  process  at  its  worst.  The 
problem  the  House  biU  addresses  to 
not  confined  to  one  State.  Indeed,  it 
has  major  regional  impacts.  Yet  the 
solution  the  House  adopted  ignores 
these  regional  impacts.  Tnst.fart.  it 
deato  with  the  issue  tn  a  fragmmted. 
ad  hoc  fashion  that  to  detrimental  to 
important  interests  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  YoriE.  Banning  commercial  traffic 
on  Route  200  may  alleviate  safety  con- 
cerns for  residents  in  a  small  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  would  do  so  by 
fhiftJwg  the  problem  onto  residents  of 
neighboring  States. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  thto  aiK>roach  to  re- 
gional transportation  and  safety  issues 
to  simply  unacceptable  to  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  House 
provision  was  adopted  with  no  consid- 
eration of  the  effects  it  would  have  on 
ndL^boring  States.  If  traffic  to  ex- 
cluded from  Route  200.  it  must  use 
some  other  roads.  These  roads  will  be 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Yet. 
there  has  been  no  study  of  what  effect 
thto  diversion  will  have  on  these 
States.  In  fact,  no  one  has  ever  identi- 
fied the  alternative  routes,  let  alone 
considered  the  impact  increased  com- 
mercial traffic  will  have  on  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  communities 
through  which  it  passes. 

For  thto  reason.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  under  Gov. 
Thomas  Kane,  has  initiated  a  lawsuit 
<»h#"*"g<wg  the  adequacy  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  that  ac- 
companied the  U.S.  Park  Service  origi- 
nal decision  to  prohibit  traffic  on 
Route  200.  The  bOl  before  us  would 
preempt  New  Jersey's  right  to  a  Judi- 
cial dectoion  on  thto  issue  and  make  a 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process  as 

welL 
Mr.  President.  I  am  sympathetic  to 

the  problem  that  commercial  traffic 

on  Route  200  poses  for  Pennsylvania. 

but  I  am  not  willing  to  let  Pennsylva- 


nia deal  with  its  probtoma  by  dumping 
them  onto  the  people  of  nelitfibotlng 
States. 

What  we  need  to  do  to  get  the  three 
affected  States  together  to  addreaa  the 
regional  dimension  of  the  problem  and 
to  come  up  with  a  regional  solution. 
Striking  the  Houaepaased  proviaion 
will  allow  time  to  work  things  out  In  a 
manner  aatiafacttty  to  all  three 
States. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  and  one  second. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  LAuranBto).  who  Joins 
me  in  thto  amendment,  along  with 
Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator  MOTm- 


to  vote  aganat  thto 

tally  dlmlnltea  the  iii^  of  the  State 

of  Mew  Jen4y  to  Judkdal  revlev  of  thto 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  t'tfimin^wid  my  coUesgue  (Mr.  Bbad- 
urr)  for  offering  thto  amendment. 
There  are  serious  problems  of  high- 
way Mif  ety  and  omgeBtion  in  the  coun- 
ties of  both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vuila  at  question  here. 

The  provision  in  thto  bill  struck  by 
the  Bradley  amendment  would  inter- 
fere with  the  kind  of  deliberations 
which  should  take  place  anumg  the  af- 
fected States  in  the  interest  of  insur- 
ing public  safety  and  the  necessary 
flow  of  commerce.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much.  I 
yield  back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  time  to  being  charged 
equally.      

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
on  hto  way  to  the  floor.  In  the  interim. 
I  suggest  the  absosce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time?  Time  to  being  charged 
equally  at  thto  moment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  to  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  roicinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  with- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remans  on  the  side  of  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOH).  Five  minutes  and  twenty  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  thto 
amendment  has  no  budgetary  Impact 
If  the  provision  were  added  in  the 
Senate.  It  would  clearly  be  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  Thto  to  a 
provision  which  clearly  denies  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  its  right  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  thto  dedsi<»L  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  a  fair  understanding  that 
to  suivort  what  to  in  the  bill  now  and 


I  suggest  ttie  absMice  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRIBIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  BRiKDIXY.  I  aak  that  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  thto  amendment. 

The  FRIBIDINO  OFFICER.  la 
there  obJecQoar 

Mr.  SPBCfTER.  Yes.  Mr.  Ftealdent.  I 
object  to  tliat.  The  generaatty  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jeraey  to  notable  in 
auggaatlng  liiat  the  time  be  eharged  to 
the  opponeota'  aide.  To  aUevtate  the 
stalmnat^.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  at  tMa  moment  4  mlnatea. 

TIM  FIUIBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frato  Pennayivanla. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  Preatdent,  I  aug- 
geat  that  the  diatlngutohed  Senatcv 
from  New  Jeraey-may  we  have  order. 
Vr  rtccidrtitT  

The  PRESIDING  OnRCER.  There 
will  be  ordet*  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  Ftealdent.  I  aug- 
gect  to  the  tftotlngnished  Oenator  from 
New  Jeraey  that  he  haa  miaataMd  the 
und^ytaur  facta  of  thto  matter.  The 
iasue  Involved  here  to  one  which  to  con- 
trolled essfntlally  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  which,  under  its  rules 
and  regulattons.  having  taken  thto  p<H^ 
tion  of  UjS.  Route  ;mw,  has  banned 
truck  traffic  That  being  so.  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  fnan  New  Jersey  have  no  va- 
lidity, because  the  truck  traffic  would 
then  proceed  wherever  it  would  choose 
to  unless  the  State  of  New  Joaey  de- 
cides to  take  action  to  ban  tratck.  traf- 
fic from  the  State  of  New  Jeraey. 
which  it  oould  pursue  to  whatever 
rl^ts  it  haa  If  the  State  of  New  Jeraey 
chooses  to  do  so. 

When  th4  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
makes  the  bald  assertion  that  thto  leg- 
islation deities  the  State  of  New  Jeraey 
its  rights  under  a  lawsuit,  that  sug- 
gests a  fundamental  misunderstanding 
of  the  legal  procedures  in  that  litiga- 
tion. 

The  State  of  New  Joaey  has  insti- 
tuted suit  to  stop  the  ban  on  the  traf • 
flc  but  to  making  that  application,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  a  st«y  and  to  seek  tem- 
porary injunctive  relief  to  stop  the 
ban  and  to  stcq*  the  traffic  from 
coming  thtough  New  Jersey  if  that 
were  Justifiable  under  the  merits  of 
the  case.  That  ban  haa  not  been 
stayed  and  that  temporary  Injunctive 
relief  haa  not  been  ordered  by  the 
oourt.  whteh  to  a  ccmelustve  demon- 
atratlon  that  the  argumenta  of  the 
Senatw  from  New  Jersey  are  ill  found- 
ed. 

Simply  siftted.  there  to  not  the  preju- 
dice and  tlae  harm  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jeraey  haa  Manrtnd  in  hto  argumenta. 


It  to  undiaputed  that  thoe  haa  been 
an  envbonmental  Impact  atuBy  on  the 
ban  on  highway  traffic  on  Route  200. 
Dm  extent  of  that  environmental 
tanpaet  atody  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  with  certainty,  ao  I  shall  not  say. 
But  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  that 
study  took  into  account  what  would 
happen  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  envi- 
ronmental Impact  study  having  been 
made  and  having  been  the  foundation 
for  the  Natifloal  VaA  Service  taUng 
over  on  Route  200  and  issuing  thto  ban 
to  reaaonaUy  aound  evidence  for  the 
funrlift*""  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  not  gohig  to  be  prejudiced. 

Now,  that  teings  us  to  the  basic  con- 
sideration  of  what  to  the  purpose  for 
the  ban  of  truck  tzaffic  on  Route  200. 
The  purpose  to  the  extraordinary 
danger  posed  by  that  traffic.  Over  the 
oourse  of  the  last  10  years,  there  have 
been  more  than  150  deaths  on  that 
highway.  It  to  an  extraordinarily  dan- 
gooua  attuation.  and  I  can  represent 
to  thto  body  the  danger  from  my  per- 
sraal  inspection  of  Route  200  and 
from  an  open  house  town  meeting 
n^iich  I  held  on  Route  200  during  the 
month  of  ApriL  I  went  there  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  has  jrielded  to  him- 
self has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  As  I  was  saying,  sever- 
al hundred  people  assonbled  in  East 
Stroudriiurg.  Pa.,  and  at  that  time  I 
heard  testimony,  albeit  not  under 
oath,  fran  the  citizens  of  that  area 
about  the  tronendous  danger  to  per- 
sonal safety,  to  schoolchUdrai.  to  pe- 
destrians, to  other  motorists  occa- 
sioned on  Route  200  by  that  very  ex- 
tensive truck  traffic.  That  to  the 
reason  that  the  traffic  has  been 
banned. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
rises  and  says  that  there  will  be  a 
danger  in  New  Jersey,  but  that  state- 
ment to  hto  bald  statement  unsupport- 
ed by  an  evidence  in  the  record  and 
unsupported  by  any  oxicluslons  or 
any  fin<W"g»  There  has  been  ample 
time  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
make  irtiatever  claims  it  has  to  the 
National  Park.  Service  to  stop  the  ban- 
ning of  the  truck  traffic  New  Jersey 
has  either  not  done  so  or  has  been  un- 
successful in  doing  so. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
considered  thto  matter  and  has  fol- 
lowed substantially  the  determination 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  fol- 
lowing the  ban  on  the  truck  traffic  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasoiL  I  suggest 
to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  the  finding 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  not  be  disturbed  on  the  show- 
ing which  has  been  made,  unsubstan- 
tial as  It  is,  I  req)ectf ully  submit,  by 
the  proponents  of  thto  amendment.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  BRADUEY.  I  yidd  S  minutes  to 
the  Senatwfrom  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  says  that  there  to  death 
and  destruction  on  the  highway  that 
now  to  used  by  these  trucks.  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  have  that  destruction 
moved  to  roads  in  New  Jersey,  thoui^ 
he  describes  the  comments  of  Senator 
BxABunr  as  arbitrary.  The  National 
Park  Service  clearly  has  not  identified 
an  appropriate  altonativc  Thto  provi- 
sioa  now  takes  the  burden  of  heavy 
trudc  traffic  (m  the  order  of  1.600. 
2.000  tru^s  a  day  with  the  safety 
problons  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  admlte  to. 
and  shifts  that  from  a  road  that  to 
considerably  bebbtr.  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  to  inspect  the 
roads  that  would  be  most  likely  used 
in  New  Jersey  and  see  how  much  more 
inadequate  they  are  to  handle  thto 
traffic 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  frtnn 
Pennsylvania  if  thto  ban  will  vpply  to 
all  trucks  that  use  that  highway? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  delii^ted  to  re- 
spond to  that  question.  The  ban  does 
not  i«>ply  to  all  tnidu.  On  the  face  of 
the  language.  I  think  it  to  known  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but  I 
am  fl^ad  to  state  if  for  the  Raooan, 
that  there  to  an  excepticm  for  a  cmnpa- 
ny  which  to  headquartered  there. 
Roadway,  where  there  are  snue  000  or 
ivproximately  1.000  Jobs  involved,  and 
it  does  not  u>ply  to  traffic  which  to 
used  for  local  deliveries,  which  I  think 
to   preeminentiy   reasonable  by   any 

standard. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Trucks  frran 
New  Jersey.  New  Yoi^  and  other 
States  need  the  shortest  access  route, 
albeit  inadequate,  until  a  major 
north/south  highway  to  completed 
somewhat  east  of  that.  I  yield  back 
the  remaining  time  to  Srauitor  Bbad- 

LET. 

Mi.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Caiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
important  point  the  Senate  must  real- 
ize to  that  thto  to  not  a  battie  betwem 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvanto  or  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia but  thto  to  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  give  all  three  States 
the  opportunity  and  the  time  to  try  to 
wait  out  what  to  a  very  serious  trans- 
portation problem.  If  we  do  not  pass 
thto  amendment,  the  Senate  wlU  have 
Joined  with  the  House  to  preemptorHy 
stop  a  Judicial  process  before  any  deci- 
sion could  be  rendered. 

BCr.  President,  no  one  denies  tiiat 
thto  road  in  Pennsylvania  to  danger- 
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oua,  iNit  the  point  is  «e  need  %  redon- 
al  Mlutlan.  We  need  time  for  three 
Statai  to  work  It  out  Mr.  Prerident. 
the  State  legUature  of  Pennaylvanla 
refoaed  to  ban  traffic  on  Route  SM. 
When  the  Oovonor  cboae  to  give  the 
land  to  the  Natiaoal  Park  Servloe.  he 
aouilit  flnt  that  an  alternate  route  be 
eatabUahed.  No  alternate  route  was  es- 
tnKMaiMMi  and  ultimately  he  gave  It  to 
the  Park  Bervtee. 

Ifr.  Preaident,  it  waa  at  that  point 
that  Mew  Jeney  asked  the  National 
Park  Servloe  to  delay  implementatiim 
of  a  ban  for  at  least  IM  days  untU 
their  caae  eould  be  made  that  no  ac- 
count was  takoi  of  the  regkmal 
impact  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  taken  by 
the  House  would  simply  stop  that 
review  process  in  mktatream. 

Mr.  prcsklent.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
please  five  all  the  States  pursuant  to 
the  desire  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Stete  Legislature  in 
New  York  time  to  work  out  this  re- 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
ToA. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
generous  but  the  Senator  does  not 
have  a  minute  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPSCTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  FRKODING  OFFICER.  For 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  3  min- 
utes and  4S  seocmds:  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  about  30  seooods. 

Mr.  BRAm<ET.  I  yield  the  remain- 
ing 30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
NewYoxk. 

Mr.  8FBCTER.  Did  the  Chair  not 
declare.  Mr.  President,  that  there  was 
no  time  remaining  for  the  propcments 
of  the  amendment?  

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
there  remain  to  the  proponents  ap- 
proximately 30  seconds. 

Mr.  lyAMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  is  reeognind. 

Mr.  I^AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  simidy  say  that  the  issue  here  is 
whethCT  we  are  going  to  legislate  away 
the  problems  of  one  Jurisdiction  at  the 
expense  of  another.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  are  going  to  be  impacted 
unleas  this  amendment  psism  The  ap- 
proach in  the  bill  in  Ite  present  torn  is 
wrong.  The  Houae  erred  imposing  the 
restrietloo  of  this  road.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  erred  in  ac- 
cepting the  House  apmoach.  The 
county  of  Orange  in  New  York  wHl  be 
particularly  impacted.  It  is  a  legisla- 
tive abuae  to  undertake  this  issue  in 
thia  nynriFTlatlfltis  MIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  lyAMATO.  The  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  and  the  Henry  Hudaon 
Parkway  wffl  be  affected  if  this 
amendment  faUs.  I  would  hope  that 
my   colleagues    would   sui^wrt    this 


amendment  and  pomlt  the  courte  to 
handle  this  matter,  lliey  should  be 
the  ultimate  authority.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nlKd. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  pk±- 
ing  up  on  the  last  suggestion  by  the 
distinguished  Senate  from  New  York, 
let  the  courte  handle  the  matter.  I 
would  be  agreeable  to  that.  In  effect 
the  courte  have  handled  the  matter, 
because  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
taken  the  matter  to  the  courte  and  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  apidy  for  tem- 
porary injunctive  relief,  a  restraining 
order  to  stop  the  ban.  and  the  courts 
have  not  stiH>ped  the  ban. 

So.  taking  the  ■■frtion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Y<^l.  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  has  been  ample  cqiportunlty  for 
consideration  of  this  issue  by  all  par- 
ties concerned,  and  the  Natkmal  Park 
Service  has  made  a  determination  that 
truck  traffic  should  be  banned,  and 
that  is  what  is  being  implemented  by 
the  bill  which  has  been  api»oved  by 
the  Approriatioos  Committee. 

I  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  Tegttt  the  necessity  to  present 
to  Jiis  body,  at  this  late  hour,  this 
issje.  which  might  be  viewed  as  paro- 
chiaL  I  attempted  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  delay  here  which  would 
have  taken  this  matter  to  the  i^pro- 
priatiions  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
but  I  was  unsuccessful  in  having  that 
suggested  agreement  implemented.  So 
that  on  the  applicastion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  this  matter  has  been 
pressed,  and  this  body  has  been  called 
upon  for  a  vote  on  this  matter,  not- 
withstanding my  preference  not  to 
have  that  done. 

In  essence,  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  safety  i^iich  has  been  demon- 
strated cm  Route  209.  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Nktional  Paik  Service 
has  taken  Jurisdiction  over  this  high- 
way and  has  banned  truck  traffic 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  AK>roprla- 
tions  Committee  has  voted  to  have 
this  ban  stay  in  effect.  I  submit  that 
this  body,  at  this  time,  should  not 
alter  that  determination  and  should 
reject  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senattn*  yield  ba<±  his  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  think  the  case  is  so 
strong  on  my  side  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  all  the  time.  I  therefore 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


AU 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
time  has  been  yMded  ba^ 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  tram  New 
Jersey.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  derk 
wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  DENTON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Preaent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  amK,unee  that  the 
Senator  from  Minneaoia  (Mr.  BoacH- 
wixz).  the  Senator  from  Mlnnesote 
(Mr.  DoBBOBtoBa).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Oabm).  the  Senator  from 
Arlaona  (Mr.  Omsmiaaii,  the  Senator 
ftom  Idaho  (Mr.  MOCLxms).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  8x«noBD).  the 
Senatw  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Snaa).  and 
the  BeoMkat  ttom  Wyondng.  (Mr. 
Wioxop).  are  necessarily  abaent 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bnra*- 
MAii).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BuMFias).  the  Senator  txtm  California 
(Mr.  CiAiiSTOH).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  (Mr.  DaOoiiciin).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwours).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  JoHir- 
STOH),  the  Senator  from  Mkhigan 
(Mr.  Lsvni),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Motvihaii).  and  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pstob),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  134  Lecl 
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So  Mr.  Bbabut's 
115S)wasa|reedta 

Mr.  BR4DIXT.  Mr.  PNsldent,  I 
move  to  i«^aulder  the  vote  by  vdildi 
the  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LADtVNBERO.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motkxi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRKIDINO  OFFlCUi.  There 
wffl  be  order  in  the  Senate  Pleaae 
dear  the  welL  The  Chair  wffl  ask  Sen- 
ators to  take  thdr  seata.  Tboae  wlab- 
ing  to  have  oonveraatiaaa.  please  take 
them  to  tbt  doakroom. 

The  majority  leader. 
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Mr.  BAEER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

If  the  nvnageiB  wffl  bear  with  me 
for  a  mqift*"*^,  I  aee  the  minority 
leader  is  on  the  floor  and  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  schedule  for  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  President,  an  order  has  been  al- 
tered fOT  the  Senate  to  convene  at  11 
ajn.  I  anticipate  that  on  tomorrow  we 
wffl  be  back  on  this  bffl  about  11:30 
ajn.  after  the  two  leaders  are  reoog- 
nlaed.  Let  tM  do  it  this  war.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  askjunanlmoua  oonaent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaden  under  the  stonrting  ordo-. 
that  there  be  a  polod  for  the  transao- 
tiim  of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  ftom  that  time  until  not  later 
than  11:30,  and  in  whldi  Senators  may 
queak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 
each. 


t  TO  lasuiis  omusHuoKni  or  sums- 

MBRaL  tfrtKinuATiaas  SOL  OB  TOMoaaow 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  hour  of  11:30 
ajn.  the  Ctoiate  resume  consideration 
of  the  sapplemratal  appropriations 
bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  welL 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
managers  how  many  amendmente 
they  are  aware  of  that  we  yet  must 
deal  with  #n  this  bffl? 

Mr.  HATFIEU)  Mr.  President,  we 
have  two  ^nendmente  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  BuMrtBS.  (me  by  Mr.  Hbjis,  one 
by  Mr.  BAficTO.  one  by  Mr.  Towot.  one 
by  Mr.  wluacBt.  one  by  Mr.  Goaxov. 
one  by  M^.  MmBaauM.  two  by  Mr. 
BoaMM,  one  by  Messrs.  Rubmav-Esou- 
TOB,  and  one  by  Mr.  Dolb.  tm  a  total 
of  12. 

We  wffl  handle  three  of  those  to- 
ni^t  before  we  adjourn,  so  that  at 
this  pcrinC  ttum  would  be  only  nine 
amendmente  that  have  been  at  least 
announced  to  the  leadership,  to  the 
nianagers  of  Uie  bffl. 

Mr.  STtaiNia  We  have  the  same 
figures. 


Mr.  Presklent.  let  me  state  what  I 
would  hope  we  are  able  to  do  tomor- 
row. I  have  indicated  <m  prevtous  days 
that  I  hope  we  could  get  to  their  read- 
ing tomorrow.  Third  reading  is  not 
fr^yowiirany  possible  since  we  put  over 
votes  untU  Tuesday,  but  what  I  would 
hope  we  can  do.  if  I  can  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  manager  on  this  side  for 
Just  a  second,  is  sometime  tcmtorxow. 
early  tomorrow,  by  noon  I  hope,  we 
can  get  an  order  that  no  other  am«id- 
niente  exoQit  the  amendmente  listed 
would  be  in  order,  so  that  we  would 
know  where  we  stand  before  we  leave 
this  bffl  and  go  to  cable  TV  on 
Monday. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ments, but  I  am  making  this  an- 
nouncement now  so  that  Senators  wffl 
be  aware  that  I  would  like  to  make 
that  request  on  tomorrow,  and  if  the 
mtaKVtty  leader  is  agreeable  in  general 
principle  to  the  time  I  would  like  to 
make  that  request,  which  is  around 
noontime. 

So.  Mr.  Presidait,  my  earlier  an- 
nouncement about  third  reading  is  not 
tedmkaffly  possible,  but  this  is  the  ef- 
fective equivalent  of  that  Once  again 
I  hope  that  around  noontime  tomor- 
row we  could  marshal  our  list  and 
come  up  with  a  conduding  list  of 
amendmente  to  be  dealt  with  and  then 
put  down  an  order  that  no  other 
amendmente  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  there  wffl  be  no  fur- 
ther roUcall  votes  tonight.  But,  as  the 
manager  on  the  majority  side  has  indi- 
cated, he  wishes  to  deal  with  some 
other  amendmente  by  voice  vote,  and  I 
am  perfectly  bastpy  with  that  arrange- 
ment. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  set  aside  temporarily  the 
committee  amendment  and  the 
D'Amato  amendment  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  North  CJaiolina  (Mr. 
Hblks)  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 


r  HO.  1356 

Mr.  wstT.iurR  Mr.  President,  I  hAve 
an  amendment  at  the  deslc.  and  I  ask 
for  Ite  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wffl  report 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read 
as  follows: 

The  nimlii  finiii  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BSLMS).  tor  himself  and  Mr.  East,  proposes 
an  aineiidment  numbered  1356: 

On  page  90.  after  line  25  insert  the  follow- 
inr  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
thwmgh  the  Chief  of  BnglneerB.  is  author- 
iHd  and  directed  to  solicit  Mds  fttnn  private 
coocema  for  operation  and  maintenance 
diedglnc  with  hopper-type  dredges  at 
Oracon  Inlet,  North  Carolina  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Manteo  (Shallow- 
bay)  Bay  project 
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Mr.  REIMS.  Mr.  PresUent.  this 
amendment  wffl  not  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  funda. 

Mr.  Preaident  the  purpoae  of  this 
amendment  is  to  darify  authority  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  contract  with 
private  conoems  for  dredgtng  at 
Oregon  Inlet  and  to  instruct  the 
Corps  to  solidt  bids  for  hopper-type 
dredging. 
This  has  been  deared  on  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  this 
matter  has  bem  dianiasfd  with  the 
proposer  of  this  amendment  Mr. 
Hblms,  and  we  have  workM  with  him 
in  devdtving  the  language  that  would 
beaoceptaUe. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  ac- 
cepts it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  we  are^  accmid 
with  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  (m  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (No.  1356)  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  W1CT.MR  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  managers  of  the  bill  for  their  co- 
operation. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HATFUaJ).  Mr.  President  once 
again  I  ask  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  D'Amato  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that 
the  Senators  fnnn  Washington  (Mr. 
GoBTOH  and  Mr.  Jacksoh)  dly  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEWUmWT  so.  13B7 

(Purpoae:  To  modify  the  navigation  project 
on  the  OiwUtz  River,  Washington,  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  (A  the  Army  to  im- 
plement interim  measures  to  control 
floods  in  the  lower  Cowlitz  River  area  and 
improve  navigattmi  on  the  Columbia 
River) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  snd  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wffl  rep(Ht. 

The  assistant  legislative  dak.  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Oobtoh)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jadcsm  pro- 
poses an  ammdment  numbered  1357. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presidoit  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  (Uqiensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFK3ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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Ob  pw»  M.  aftar  Um  SB.  at  ttire  ■ppcoprl- 
■to  plim  tan  ttM  bm  Imat  tte  f oDovlnc  new 


,(  X  TO  aaure  adequate  flood  ptotoe- 
tar  ihiiplopiiil  anas  in  Um  ndnttjr  of 
Um  COwUta  and  ToaOe  Rtwa.  Waahlnstan. 
■ad  to  taBprav*  navliattan  In  Uw  Cohimhia 
Rhrar.  the  nwrtsatton  pnjeet  on  ttw  Ooirttta 
Rt««r.  ftaabliwtaa.  aottiarlHd  bf  ttie  flrat 
I  of  ttw  Act  enttOed  "An  Act  maklbc 
for  Uie  iwlimtlnn.  repair, 

go  of  certain  poblle  wwka  on 

rl««n  and  haitoon.  and  for  other  parpoeea~. 
■ppnvwl  June  ».  IflO  (M  Stat  MB),  la 
hantav  BodUled  to  anthorte  the  Secretary 
of  the  Amy.  aeUnc  throutfi  the  Chief  of 
A^lnaen.  to  tanplement  and  maintain  flood 
cootral  uiuaiiiina  on  the  OowUta  and  Tootle 
by  dinWiW  or  other  nwana' deter- 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  neeeanry  to 

flood  protaetkn  for  developed  areaa 

tan  the  Tletadty  of  nich  rhrera  againet  a  ooe- 
honftad-year  flood  on  the  lower  CowUta 
Rtfor  and  to  reduce  eedtanentatlon  flow  end 
the  chance  of  bloekege  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

Sk.  (  y.  The  authortaatkm  prorided  In 
the  ftat  aectlan  of  thle  Act  ahaU  remain  In 
effect  ontfl  auA  time  as  permanent  lolu- 
tlMH  and  iiMaiiiiia  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  aa  ldwitlfV«H  In  the  diief  of  Engl- 
neerr  Cowltta  and  Toutle  Rivera  final  f eaii- 
bUtty  report,  to  be  mbmttted  to  the  Preei- 
dent  and  the  Coogreai  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  are  fully  Implemented. 

Mr.  QORTON.  Mr  Preddent.  to- 
getlier  with  my  dteUncuiahed  amior 
ooUeacue  from  the  SUte  of  Waahing- 
Um  (Mr.  Jacuoh)  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  lurovlde  Interim  author- 
ity for  the  Oorpa  of  Engineers  to  per- 
torm  flood  inrotectlcm  work  in  the 
CowlltB  Rhrw  area  of  Waahington 
State.  . 

Three  yean  have  paased  since  the 
eruptioo  of  Mount  St.  Helens  and  yet 
the  problems  facing  the  communities 
beknv  the  mountain  along  the  Cowllts 
and  Toutle  Riven  are  aa  great  as  ever. 
Theae  '•"^mimiti^m  gaa  face  serious 
flood  threats  from  the  buildup  of  sfidi- 
mfntattwi  In  the  rivers.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attaitkm  of  my  col- 
leagues the  May  23.  front  page  article 
in  the  Washington  Poat  which  de- 
scribes these  problems  in  great  details. 

The  May  18.  1960.  eruption  deposit- 
ed a  S  bmian  cubic  yarid  debris  ava- 
lanche in  the  upper  Toutle  VaUey. 
The  Corps  of  Englneen  estimates 
that,  of  that  debris.  400  million  cubic 
jrards  of  aand^iae  material  wiU  erode 
and  cause  significant  channel  infilling 
over  the  next  20  years,  creating  the 
potential  for  serious  flooding  along 
the  Oowllts  and  TouUe  Rivers.  The 
CUDS  estimate  that  20  to  25  million 
euUc  yards  of  this  material  will  enter 
the  Oowllta  and  Columbia  Riven  each 
year  for  the  next  five  years.  The  ccmi- 
munlttos  of  Longvlew-Kelao  and  Lex- 
ington have  dose  to  100-year  flood 
proCeetlan  now  while  Castle  Rode  has 
10-year  protection.  One  stoim  can 
drastically  change  these  numben  so  a 
of  safety  needs  to  be  maln- 


At  the  request  of  President  Reagan, 
the  corps  to  currently  conducting  a 


comprehensive  study  mbkii  will  rec- 
ommend a  permanent  solution  to 
these  flood  control  problems. 

The  study  wm  be  submitted  to  the 
President  in  November  of  this  year, 
but  it  could  takfi  yean  bef tve  the  rec- 
ommendations are  autbcuiMd  and  put 
In  place.  This  amendment  provides  the 
Interln^  authivlty  the  corps  needs  to 
continue  flood  protection  work  until 
the  reoommoMlatlons  from  the  corps 
study  can  be  fully  implemented. 

Since  the  eruption,  flood  prevention 
work  has  been  funded  under  the  corps 
emergency  account  This  has  been  a 
problem  because  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  believes  that 
Mount  St  Helens  no  longer  qualifies 
as  emergency.  Recent  eruptions  of 
Mount  St  Helens  and  the  continuing, 
volume  of  sediment  being  carried 
down  from  the  mountain  clearly  indi- 
cate the  serious  flood  danger  that  still 
exists  for  residents  living  in  the  com- 
munities along  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutie 
Rivers. 

This  amendment  will  resolve  the 
continuing  emergency  problem  and 
wiU  insure  that  lives  and  profteity  will 
be  protected  until  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  corps  comprehensive 
flood  protection  plan  can  be  imple- 
mented. I  urge  may  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  Senator  Goaroir's 
amendment  to  provide  interim  author- 
ity for  the  corps  to  perform  flood  pro- 
tection work  in  the  Cowllts  River  area. 

It  has  been  3  yean  since  the  May  18, 
1980.  eruption.  The  corps  has  q>ent 
$312  million  to  date  for  emergency 
dredging  and  levee  protection.  Tet  the 
communities  along  the  Cowllts  River 
stOl  live  with  the  threat  of  flooding. 

The  President  in  responding  to  the 
threat,  has  requested  and  the  corps  ia 
presently  conducting  a  comprehensive 
study  which  will  recommend  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  their  flood  control 
problems. 

The  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the 
President  by  November  of  this  year. 
Three  is  uncertainty  as  to  what  hap- 
nens  next  We  assume  it  will  be  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
a  request  for  authorisation. 

But  this  schedule  could  take  yean 
before  a  long-term  strategy  is  author- 
ised and  put  in  place.  And  the  oranmu- 
nities  who  live  along  the  Cowllts 
River— such  as  Longview-Kelso.  Castie 
Ro^  and  Lexington— cannot  afford 
to  wait  that  long. 

Mr.  President  at  the  presmt  time, 
the  communities  at  Longvlew-Kelao 
and  Lexington  have  100-year  flood 
protection  while  at  Castie  Rock  the 
current  level  of  flood  protection  is 
about  10  years.  But  (me  storm  event 
can  change  these  numben  dramatical- 
ly. So  it  is  extremely  critical  that  a 


margin  of  safety  be  conaMmitly  maln- 


toeairy  out  this 


llierefon,  Mr.  President  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment 

I  understand  this  has  been  cleared 
aU  the  way  around. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President  that 
is  correct  The  proposed  amendment 
by  the  Oenaton  from  Waahington  has 
hem  deared.  It  is  but  an  interim  au- 
thority that  is  being  extended  here 
until  the  final  report  of  the  corps  is 
ma4^. 

This  is  a  vital  rlverway  that  has  to 
he  handled  because  of  the  continuing 
activity  of  the  mount  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  accept  it  on  the  part  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  agreeable  to  this 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  additional  debate?  If  not  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Somtor  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  amendment  (No.  1357)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  t^qooaUer  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moti<m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
a^ain  ask  the  C^hair  to  lay  aside  ton- 
porarily  the  committee  amendment 
and  the  D'Amato  ammdment  in  order 
that  the  Senatra-  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoBXH)  may  offer  an  amendmait 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


_*iiaiMs 

(Purpoae:  To  direct  uae  of  already  autbor- 

ted  funds  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 

1«3«) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President  I  aend 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  ccmslderation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  r^wrt. 

The  assistant  legislative  deiic  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (llr.  Boan) 
propoaee  an  unendment  numbered  ISBS. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Mil.  Inaert 

thefoUowinr 

Funds  for  the  Wlater  Lake  project.  Okla- 
homa, authorlaed  pursuant  to  the  Flood 
OODtiol  Act  of  IMS  (Stat  1»«>  shall  be 
uaed  to  reduce  sedtanentatloa  taapaete  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  oonaervatkm  pool 
pomanently  by  B  feet  and  seaaonably  by  an 
nMltlfflM^'  B.4  feet  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Bngl- 
neera.  is  .hereby  authorlaed  to  take  such 


as  ate 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Frealdent  I 
unanimous  donaent  that  my  colleague 
from  Oklalloma  (Mr.  Nicxtas)  be 
added  as  a  oosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment 

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  (vdered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  BCr.  President  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  Wlster 
Lake  project  in  Oklahoma.  There  has 
been  contimilng  sedimentation  prob- 
lems at  Wlgter  Lake,  oonstrueted  as 
part  of  the  general  oompr^enstve 
plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses in  the  Arkansas  Rivo*  basin  pur- 
suant to  the  Rood  Control  Act  of 
1038.  This  sedlmentattm  interferes 
with  authortaed  water  supply  purposes 
of  the  project  and  Is  particularly  a 
problem  during  periods  of  low  flow. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  take  action  to 
allow  for  raking  the  top  of  the  oooaa- 
vation  pool  permanent^  by  3  feet  and 
seasonally,  hrom  June  1  to  December 
1,  by  an  adtUtional  3.4  feet 

We  also  need,  as  we  accomplish  tUs 
Increase  in  the  conservation  pool,  to 
have  the  necessary  geological  studies 
and  monitoring  induded  so  that  we 
insure  the  safety  of  the  structure.  The 
towns  of  Poteau,  CNcla.,  and  Heavenn-, 
Okla..  and  the  surrounding  areas  are 
dependent  an  Wister  Lake  for  their 
water  supply.  Sedimentation  has 
beccmie  a  real  problon  and  this  action 
is  certainly  necessary.  I  have  observed 
the  problem  myself  in  the  area.  I  have 
talked  with  humy  local  residents. 

This  does  not  require  an  additifmal 
appnn>riatian.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  simply  says  that  out  of 
the  funds  already  authniaed  this 
action  shaU  be  taken.  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  ranking  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Soiator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  believe  that  It  is  agreeable 
both  to  the  rhainnan  and  to  the  rank- 
ing member, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  deared 
this  with  the  majority  side  of  the  aide 
and  we  have  been  aware  of  this  par- 
ticular project  and  the  problem  it  has 
r^resented  for  the  people  of  Oklaho- 
ma. The  Congressman  from  that  dis- 
trict Mr.  Watkixs.  has  raised  this 
issue  personally  with  me.  I  am  very 
hasq>y  to  wOriL  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bobsh)  in  trying  to  re- 
solve this  ivoblan.  It  is  a  legitimate 
issue  that  he  raises.  It  does  not  have 
budgetary  Impact  and^  therefore,  I 
would  be  wining  to  accept  It 

Mr.  STENNia  That  is  agreeable  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait  I 
move  the  adcytion  of  the  amendment 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.BoaBi]|. 


The 


ammdment  (No.  1358)  was 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amenchnent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Die  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
T!onfflw4w  the  amendments  that  we 
will  w?n«l^r  for  tonight  We  now  have 
a  list  of  snMmdments  that  we  have 
been  notified  about  a  total  of  11 
which  will  be  takoi  up  tomorrow.  If 
any  votes  are  required  on  any  of  the 
11,  they  will  be  ordered  for  Tuesday.  I 
urge  Senaton  who  are  induded  in  this 
Uat  to  be  on  the  floor  ready  to  offer 
their  amoidments  sometime  around 
11:30  to  noon  and  afternoon,  because 
many  of  these  will  go  very  rapidly. 
Othen  will  take  a  lltUe  longer  time. 
Voice  votes  will  be  in  order  tomorrow 
in  order  to  dispose  of  amendments 
that  do  not  require  a  rollcall. 

Agmi",  I  «»tnph««i«o  there  are  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Bumfcrs. 
two  of  them,  by  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Weickkr,  Bfr.  Mciz- 
■HBAUM,  Mr.  BoBSH,  iii.  RuDMKK  and 
Mr.  Eaolstoh  have  a  Joint  amend- 
ment BCr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 


PBEENrUNEMFlOYiefr 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  do  I  un- 
derstand now  from  the  managen  that 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  done  on 
the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  HATFDSLD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  both  manag- 
ers.            ' 

Mr.  rrs:iMR  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
support  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  dedsion  to  increase  the 
food  stamp  spending  above  the  al- 
ready excessive  level  established  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  provision  proposes  to 
add  $1.2  billion  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  bringing  the 
total  to  an  alltime  high  of  $12.8  bU- 
llon.  It  is  true  that  this  $1.2  billion 
level  represents  the  administration's 
request  However,  this  was  a  January 
request  made  before  the  considerably 
improved  economic  outiook  of  the  past 
several  months.  Unemployment  had 
iminoved  since  that  time,  resulting  in 
the  April  1  estimate  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  $1,038  bil- 
lion recommended  by  the  House.  Since 
April,  the  economic  outiook  has  con- 
tinued to  improve,  making  further  ob- 
solete the  original  $1.2  billion  request. 
I  see  no  reason  to  provide  a  higher 
levd  of  Federal  spending  than  current 
ecMiomlc  conditions  would  warrant. 

The  estimates  from  the  Office  of 
Managonent  and  budget  for  calendar 
year  1983,  and  as  reestimated  on  April 
1.  are  as  follows: 
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Unemploymmt  for  May  was  down  to 
10.1  percent,  and  both  the  administrar 
tion  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate  furtho'  reducUcms  in 
unemployment  throuB^  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  calendar  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  President  that 
if  Congress  m>propriates  this  amount 
it  will  be  spent  The  pressure  wHl  be 
off  of  the  bureaucrats— both  Federal 
and  State— to  operate  the  program  ef- 
fldently  during  the  dosing  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  we  determine  that  this  amount 
will  be  insuf fldent  it  is  always  possi- 
ble that  the  amount  can  be  increased. 
We  have  plenty  of  appropriations  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  are  going  to 
be  trundling  throue^  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  coming  months  to  which 
an  increase,  if  necessary,  could  be  at- 
tached. 

Mr.  President  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend the  memben  of  the  ^propria- 
tions  Committee  for  the  indusion  of 
the  language  which  directs  the  Secre- 
tin of  Agriculture  to  take  all  regula- 
tory and  administrative  methods  avail- 
able to  him  under  the  law  to  curtail 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  a  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation is  to  be  set  aside  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  undertaken  such  activities. 

Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities which  the  Secretary  can.  and 
should,  take  to  insure  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  run  as  effidently 
and  effectively  as  possible. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  regulatory 
improvements  that  can  be  made.  Many 
of  these  were  identified  last  year  by  a 
task  force  i^pointed  by  the  Secretw7- 
The  food  stamp  regulatory  review  task 
force  identified  numerous  areas  within 
administration  of  the  program  in 
which  regulatory  changes  could  be 
made  to  tighten  up  the  program's  ad- 
ministration. 

Some  of  these  were  undertaken  last 
year  by  the  Department  in  Tespoiae  to 
the  legidative  changes  incorporated  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1982. 

Othere  remain  to  be  implemented, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
would  review  those  cost-saving  im- 
provements that  were  reccmmiended, 
and  move  toward  speedy  implementa- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  last  year 
Q)edfied  that  regulations  which  limit 
State  initiatives  should  be  revised  to 
permit  or  in  some  cases  require  State 
actions. 
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that  of  raqaMw  local  offletali  to  take 
tbe  inittattve  to  nk  up  a  Moond  taiter- 
for  eorttllntton  and  reoer- 

tlie  radptant  faik  to 

)  ki  f or  the  flnt  intcnrlew. 
The  poet  pollar  has  been  to  require 
the  State  to  inttiato  contact  to  eetab- 
Iteh  another  tnterrlew  appointment.  In 
Ucfat  9t  the  other  denanda  on  caae- 
vorken.  however,  and  In  view  of  the 
redptanTB  own  Intereat  tn  eetahliahtnt 
or  ranewtw  hta  eligibility.  It  aeema  un- 
neeeManr  and  unreaaonable  to  require 
Pmi  actney  to  initiate  eumberaome 
uiueednrea  to  aet  up  a  aecond  appoint- 
ment More  recipient  reaponalbillty 
■hooldbe  required  by  eUmlnatlnc  the 
lequliement  for  Statea  to  initiate 
■econd  intarrleva. 

Probably  moat  important,  the  Seere- 
taiy  Aould  reesamlne  the  area  of  ▼«• 
lft^»«w.  of  inf onnatlon  submitted  by 
iwlplifntT^  Thla  up  front  verlflcatkm 
haa  ccnatatently  been  mentioned  by 
the  Department,  the  Offtee  of  Inapeo- 
tor  General,  and  oountleai  State  and 
toff^l  irff««t«i«  •■  the  moet  tanportant 
for  fllr-«"«»*"g  fraud  in  the  pro- 


repvt    tl^    expedited 

.._^  prove  to  be  fraudulent— but  by 
the  time  that  la  diaoovered.  the  redirf- 
ent  has  long  since  left  the  area,  with 
the  food  stampa. 

QuestlciM  have  also  been  asked 
about  the  rnM^^g  exemption  from 
photo  Identification  requlremento  for 
expedited  households. 

the  Secretary  should 


Survey  on  Ooat  Ocotwa  ^J*^"""^ 
whl^  could  be  implemented  by  ragu- 


If  initial  verification  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  chancea  of  detecting  fraud- 
ulent food  stamp  participation  are  di- 
minished significantly. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported during  our  hearings  last  year 
that  a  majarlty  of  several  States  It  had 
sui-veyed  were  not  vorifying  tanportant 
aspeeto  of  eUgtbOlty— taidudtav  house- 
hold slse.  liquid  resources,  shdter 
utility  TTipM*— .  and  dependoit 


Several  witnesses,  including  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  have 
stated  that  verification  procedures  in 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
ehOdren  program  are  more  effective 
than  food  stamp  procedures.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  taMure  that  food 
stamp  verlflcatlan  is  at  least  as  sound 
as  that  required  in  AFDC. 

The  Food  Stamps  Aet  expressly  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  establish  ap- 
proiHlate  procedures  for  verification. 
Thte  la  an  area  in  which  the  Secretary 
should  cmsider  substantial  tanprove- 
ments. 


One  of  the  areas  most  subject  to 
■base— both  in  verification  and  subse- 
quent steps— Is  the  iwovision  of  expe- 
dited services.  Under  this  provision,  re- 
di^ento  are  entitled  to  receive  food 
stamp  benefiU  within  5  days  of  appll- 


The  difficulty  arises  when  casework- 
ers are  unaUe  to  vcartf y  all  of  the  re- 
cipient inf ormatlan  bef <h«  they  are  re- 
quired to  issue  benefits.  The  Secretary 
needs  to  exandne  this  area  carefully  to 
iMure  that  verification  procedures  are 
not  sacrificed  for  expediency.  Many 


exandne  the  pnkctlce  of  excluding  ex- 
pedited service  caaea  from  quality  con- 
titd  data.  The  exclusion  of  theae 
eases— which  can  be  as  mudi  as  70  per- 
cent of  all  new  rssf  msT  bias  the  re- 
sulto  of  the  quality  control,  and  not 
accurately  reflect  the  true  situatkm 
with  regard  to  overissuance  errors. 
There  Is  no  statutory  Justlflcatkm  for 
the  exfUislAn  of  theae  caaea  from  qual- 
ity control  statistics. 


The  Secretary  should  also  reconsider 
the  many  waivers  which  have  been 
granted  from  photo  identification  re- 
quli«nents.  The  Inspector  General's 
most  recent  report— f<n-  the  6  months 
ending  March  SI— recommends  tii^ter 
enforcement  of  the  photo  identifica- 
tion requirement,  noting  that  photo 
Identlflaitlon  addresses  several  prob- 
lems simultaneously— verification,  is- 
suance, and  actual  coupcm  usage. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  miist 
begtai  to  enforce  the  error  rate  sanc- 
tion system.  Thus  far.  all  sanctions  as- 
sessed agataist  the  State  have  been 
waived.  The  Secretary  should  ccmsult 
with  the  Inspector  General  before  rou- 
tinely granting  further  waivers.  The 
thrust  of  the  legislation  governing 
food  stamp  ovolasuances  has  been 
dear  that  States  are  to  be  held  finan- 
cially liable  for  these  overiasuances. 
and  should  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  for  overis- 
suances. 

Much  of  the  thrust  of  the  existing 
regulaticms  frankly  reflects  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Carter  administration. 
Every  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to 
the  recipient,  few  to  the  casewoikers 
or  fraud  taivesUgators  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  program. 

The  Secretary  should  reconsider 
such  policies  which  impede  good  ad- 
ministration. The  current  practice  of 
permitting  as  much  as  1  month  to  go 
by  before  a  recd^ient  has  to  submit 
verification  information  is  both  unnec- 
essary and  administratively  very  cum- 
berstmie.  Participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  carries  with  it  revon- 
sibOlties.  Redpioito  should  be  respon- 
sible enough  to  fulfill  the  appropriate 
requirements  of  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  all  necessary  in- 
formation  in  a  timely  manner. 

Theae  are  Just  a  few  examples  of 
regulatory  provisions  which  should  be 
examined.  There  are  many  more.  As 
noted  eariler.  the  recommendations  of 
the  food  stamp  regu]at<H7  task  force 
should  serve  ss  a  useful  source.  Addl- 
ticmally,  the  President's  Private  Sector 


I  hope  that  the  Secretary  wffl  also 
expedite  the  regulatkna  neoeanry  to 
implement  thooe  pilot  prajeeto  testing 
the  concept  of  deetronlc  food  stamp 
beneflta.  Kentucky  has  undertaken  a 
very  tamovative  proposal  irtildi  may 
wdl  sorve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
theooun^. 

Hie  Secretary  should  also  exercise 
ofversltfit  over  the  varkNis  reglans  to 
standardlae  the  tanplementatldn  of  the 
m<mt**ly  reporting  system  which  Is  to 
begin  on  October  1.  Congress  has 
granted  the  Secretary  sufficient  flexi- 
bility such  that  he  ahould  be  able  to 
pomit  significant  State  conaolldation 
and  consistency  with  other  monthly 
reporting  systems,  primarily  in  AFDC. 
Theae  altematlvea  wHl  permit  exemp- 
tions from  monthly  reporting  and 
pomlt  in  lieu  thereof  lem  frequent  in- 
tervals for  reporting— peAaps  6 
mopt*»«  or  so— depending  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  household  to  have 
changes  in  income. 

I  again  wnmmtvi  the  managers  of 
the  bni  for  initlaUng  this  important 
language  to  exhort  the  Secretary  to 
greater  diligence  through  regulatory 
and  administrative  methods.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration must  act  to  dooe  loop- 
holes which  may  have  beoi  created 
through  regulatiim.  which  were  never 
contemplated  by  the  statutory  provi- 
sions of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.« 

COLLOQOT  OH  OkUT  VOBWASD  OT  JOB 


•  Mr.  QUATLE.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Anmipria- 
tlons  Subcommittee  on  Babor.  HHS. 
and  Education  is  aware  of  a  vedal 
problem  presented  by  the  transition 
from  the  Cwnprehensive  Employment 
and  Traintaig  Act  (CETA)  to  the  Job 
Training  PartnerdUp  Act  (JTPA)  on 
October  1,  1983.  Unless  an  administra- 
tive solution  is  found,  there  may  be  a 
lapse  in  funding  for  training  programs 
at  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1984.  This  is 
a  unique  problem  for  employment  and 
training  programs.  It  has  not  been  a 
problon  in  the  past  and  will  not  occur 
in  the  future  after  the  trandtitm  is  ac- 
complished. 

The  Labor  Department  has  proposed 
an  administrative  solution  to  this 
problem  which.  I  bdleve.  is  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  q>irit  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Under  the 
proposal.  Governors  and  prime  span- 
sors  will  be  provided  authority  to  real- 
locate up  to  SO  days  of  funds  from 
CETA  granta  to  the  Governor's  JTPA 
grant  in  advance  of  September  SO. 
1983.  The  Governor  would  then  utilise 
these  funds  during  the  first  weeks  of 
October  to  insure  that  all  service  deliv- 
ery areas  have  funds  to  continue  pro- 
gram operations,  starting  on  October 
1. 


This  proimal  would  expedite  the 
implemntatton  of  the  new  program 
ai^  is  tn  aoanrdanoe  wtth  the  intent  of 
Congress  negardlng  the 
from  CETA  to  JTPA. 

As  dialnAan  of  the  Labor, 
Education  4pproprlationa  Subcommlt- 
tee.  could  ywi  assure  me  that  this  ad- 
mlnlstratti^i  solution  la  consist  wnt  with 
the  ow*t*»«"^»g  rescdution  that  is  cur- 
rently fmdltag_^  program? 

Mr.  WEiCKBK.  Tea.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  T"*"— ^  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstrattve  procedure  he  haa  outlined 
would  not  confUct  with  the  provisians 
of  PubUc  ism  97-S77,  the  conttamtaig 
resolutkm  lader  which  we  are  now  op- 
erating. I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  proposal  would  expe- 
dite the  implementation  of  the  new 
program  to  meet  the  October  1  com- 
mencement date  without  a  break  in 
services  to  program  partidpanta.  I 
thank  Mr.  Qoatlc  for  darlfying  this 
very  importluit  issue  a^iidi  has  recent- 
ly been  bntui^  to  our  attention  by 
the  U.S.  conference  of  Maywa,  the 
League  of  Oitlea.  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Countlea.  It  is  gratifying 
that  the  Labor  Dniartment  iffonu>tly 
responded  to  our  request  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  QUAYLB.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  tm 
his  time  and  kind  conslderatioa« 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  ccMumoid  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  for  their  deddon  to  v^o- 
vide  additional  moneys  for  the  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program 
(CSFP)  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  supple- 
mental wpropriatkms  bUL  The  bill  in- 
dudes  additional  funds  for  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  by  local 
programs  in  storing  and  distributing 
bonus  commodities  in  the  regular  food 
packages  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
While  the  Jobs  bill  induded  a  provl- 
don  which  provided  a  temporary  solu- 
tion to  the  inequities  in  the  admlnls- 
trative  funding  formula  for  CSF  mo- 
grams  by  increasing  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  It  did  not  indude  funds  to 
ccnnpensate  local  programs  fw  their 
past  losses.  I  am  hi^eful  that  the  Con- 
gress wUl  soon  authoriae  a  permanent 
change  in  the  administrative  funding 
formula  for  CSFP  to  solve  this  prol>- 
lem. 

The  suinilemental  appropriatiiHis 
bill  also  indudes  additional  funding  to 
aocommodMe  caseload  expansion  by 
Focus:  HOPE  taito  Ponttac,  Mich., 
which  has  one  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment mtes  in  the  Nation.  Focus: 
HOPE  ami  other  CSF  programs 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
successful  tn  distributing  USDA  com- 
moditlee  to  malnourished  mothers,  in- 
fanta, and  preschoolchlldren.  ^^th  the 
assistance  of  over  1,000  volunteerB 
each  month.  Focus:  HOFI!  distributed 
over  31  millifm  pounds  ot  commodities 


in  food  packages  during  1982.  Expan- 
sion Into  Pontlac  will  allow  Focus: 
HOPE  to  provide  essential  nutritional 
supidementa  In  a  cost-efficient  manner 
to  thoae  needy  persons  who  qualify  for 

Mr.  Preddent  an  April  15. 1981.  New 
York  Times  artkde  by  William  Serrin 
iliTilhIng  Focus:  HOPE  stated  that— 

Tbe  key  to  the  pcosiam.  hidily  Praiaed  in 
Detratt  and  by  food  activisU  scroa  the 
coontiy.  to  crMtfyity. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  suiwlemental 
approprtatlons  bOl  reflects  the  impor- 
tance of  inoviding  an  adequate  level  of 
funding  for  CSF  programs  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  provide  essential 
ser^kes  in  a  creative  and  cost-effective 
way. 


behalf  of  his  home  State,  I  want  to 
extend  to  him  our  congratulations, 
friendship,  and  sujKwrt  throughout 
this  new  challenge. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddent  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  poiod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tar  not  more  than  5 
minutes  in  which  Seiuitorsmay  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEE  VERSTANDIG 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddmt  I  want 
to  take  t*i<«  <qn>ortunity  to  commend 
President  Resgan  for  naming  as  his 
new  Assistant  for  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Lee  Verstandig.  I  have  Imown 
Lee  for  many  years,  and  I  have  always 
been  impressed  vrith  his  resourceful- 
ness, dedication,  and  insight  For  those 
of  us  who  have  woriced  with  Lee.  this 
newest  addition  to  an  already  distin- 
gutahed  career  comes  as  no  surprise. 

It  was  Just  over  2  years  ago.  Mr. 
President  that  I  was  privileged  to 
swear  Lee  tai  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Trauportation  for  Governmental  Af- 
faira.  He  handled  that  podtion  as  he 
has  handled  so  many  oUiers  in  public 
and  acadonlc  service,  with  wisdom  and 
intdligence. 

It  was  Just  several  months  ago.  that 
Preaidait  Reagan  asked  Lee  to  serve 
ss  Acting  Administrator  of  the  EPA. 
and  I  ranemiier  being  impressed  with 
how  qulddy  Lee  moved  to  restore  the 
daHy  management  of  the  Agency. 

Lee  has  been  active  in  national  and 
Rhode  Island  politics  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. He  served  as  administrative  as- 
sistant and  lei^slative  director  for  Sen- 
ator CBAfXE  from  1977  to  1980.  Before 
that  he  spent  17  years  in  the  academ- 
Ic  community  where  he  was  a8Boriat,e 
dean  of  academic  affairs  at  Brown 
Univerdty  and  a  professor  of  history 
and  political  sdenoe  at  Roger  Williams 
College.  Lee  earned  his  BA  from 
Ftanklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  re- 
cdved  a  master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
verdty of  Tennessee  and  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Brown  Univerdty. 

"nie  most  outstanding  feature  of  his 
badcground  however,  is  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Memphis,  Term.,   and  on 


FUNDING  FOR  AFRICAN  REFU- 
GEES AND  ANTI-PIRACY  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  supplemental 
bill  provides,  on  a  "no-year"  basis.  $15 
million  in  unobligated  funds  for  reset- 
tlement services  and  facilities  for  reSur 
gees  and  di^laced  persons  in  Africa, 
and  $5  million  to  help  combat  irirates 
who  have  beoi  attacking  the  vessds  of 
people  eec^ing  trom  Vietnam. 

There  are  no  comparable  providms 
in  the  bUl  we  are  considering  today, 
but  I  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  give  favorable  considerati<m  to 
these  provisions. 

The  refugee  funds  wUl  allow  the 
continuation  of  important  programs 
which  take  account  of  the  probability 
that  substantial  numbers  of  these  ref- 
ugees and  diq;>laced  persons  will  be 
unable  to  return  to  their  homelands  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

These  programs  have  a  dev^i^mient 
orientation  and  would  provide  such  as- 
sistance as  semipermanent  housing, 
medical  facilities,  replenishment  of 
herds  for  displaced  nomads,  small 
scale  agricultural  and  forestry  activi- 
ties, and  nonf  ormal  vocational  train- 
ing. These  activities  promote  self -reli- 
ance and  productivity  and  wHl  help 
ease  the  serious  burden  which  the 
host  governments  have  generoudy 
shouldered. 

I  understand  that  procedural  prob- 
lems on  the  Hill  and  in  the  executive 
branch  explain  the  lack  of  an  adminis- 
tration request  for  these  funds,  but 
that  State  and  AID  have  no  objec- 
tions. In  fact  they  i4>parently  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  number  of  up- 
propriate  projects. 

The  second  providon  in  the  House 
bill.  $5  million  for  antipiracy  activities, 
addresses  a  serious  and  continuing 
problem  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and 
nearby  waters.  Pirates  prey  on  Viet- 
namese refugees  as  they  attempt  to 
esc«>e  by  sea  toward  freedcmi.  Scane 
authorities  estimate  that  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  boat  refugees  have  been 
brutally  attadied  by  pirates.  Furtho-. 
these  deqierate  people  face  the  posd- 
billty  of  being  adrift  without  food  or 
water,  as  merchant  seamen  steam  past 
them  without  stopping.  We  have  a  hu- 
manitarian obligation  to  try  to  assist 

In  sum.  I  believe  the  funds  provided 
in  the  House  apprcq;>iiations  bm  for 
African  refugee  activities  and  for  im- 
provonent  of  security  in  the  Gulf  of 
Thailand  to  comliat  piracy  are  fully 
Justified  and  urgmtly  needed.  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  looked  on  favoraUy 
by  the  Senate  conferees.  Thank  yoiL 
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IUBBT(»ATIOM  OV  THE  WEST 
mOlfT  OP  THK  CAPITOL 

Ifr.   PTMldent.   the 

bin  for  196S  tMrimm  many  tanportant 

Dm  qnaikkm  of  wbetlier  to  re- 

cr  extend  the  vert  troot  of  the 

<?art^^  p^ifliWwg  is  one  of  the  most 

I  that  thii  btU  addreas- 

It  li  dear  that  wmething  mint  be 

to  reach  a  final 

line   thii   hlitarlc 

The  terrible  condttioa  of  the 

firant  hae  been  apparent  now  for 

.  It  li  truly  a  dtagraee  that 

the  Capitol  BuOdlng— a  boOdtaig  that 
has  beooBM  both  a  national  and  wwld- 
wlde  ombol  of  our  Nation.  Ita  history, 
and  the  freedom  that  endures  in  our 
euuutiy— has  been  alknred  to  deterio- 
rate to  audi  an  unoooaelonable  state.  I 
have  always  matntained  that  we  must 
take  liiimrrtistfi  action-  to  restore  and 
msKTe  this  great  building. 

A  restoration  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capttol  would  Insure  the  historic 
and  aidiltectual  continuity  with  the 
original  GapitoL  Fv  the  west  front  is 
the  last  evidence  of  that  building  for 
wbkii  George  Washington  laid  the 
oocnenrtone  in  1793.  If  we  act  to  pre- 
serve the  west  front,  we  can  also  pre- 
vent the  destroction  of  the  historic 
CMmsted  Terraces.  Theee  terraces,  de- 
signed by  Vtedoiek  Iaw  Olmsted  in 
the  late  ISOCs  to  complemait  his  plan 
far  the  Capttol  Grounds,  provide 
AmerioaiM  with  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
tMmn  MMJ  many  of  our  most  important 
natiimf^  buildings.  To  hide,  or  relo- 
cate, or  destroy  theee  terraces  would 
be  to  erase  the  work  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  lanrtsrape  architects.  It 
was  Olmsted  who  dedgned  the  beauti- 
ful Central  PaA  in  New  Yoric  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any  plan 
than  one  to  restore  the  west  face  of 
the  Capttol  Is  a  plan  that  destroys  a 
piece  of  our  history. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  ICay  25  vote 
by  the  House  of  Represmtatives 
which  approved  a  plan  to  restore  our 
Capitol's  west  front.  This  was  a  rever- 
sal of  the  previous  House  postticHi  In 
favor  of  an  entirely  new  west  front. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  approved  $48  million  for  a  similar 
restoratioti  project.  I  might  add  that 
this  figure  is  wdl  below  the  $73  mil- 
lion that  the  Capltcd  Architect  re- 
quested to  extend  the  Capttol  Building 
and  hide  the  west  front  It  now  re- 
malm  for  thoae  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
irtio  fed  as  I  do.  to  insure  the  Integri- 
ty of  this  great  symbol  of  freedom. 

This  has  been  an  issue  of  great 
debate  not  only  here  in  Washington, 
but  across  the  Nation.  Restoraticm  of 
the  west  front  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  national  organisa- 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
the  ^»«*H*^*"  Institute 
of  Ardittects,  ami  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revoluti<ni  have  all 
played  an  Important  role  in  voicing 
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Itage  which  f orelgnen>  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  experiendng.  But  proteetlanr 
ist  aeUoM  on  the  part  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments halt  State  promotlan  before 
we  can  even  begin. 
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ooneem  for  the  integrity  of  the  Cap- 
itol BuOdlng.  The  efforU  of  these 
three  groups,  and  many  other  consd- 
entlous  Americans,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  this  lame  the  na- 


tional attention  that  it  trufy 
Without  such  leadwahlp  a  piece  of  our 
hlatory  mii^t  have  been  lost  for  all 
time. 

This  legislation  provides^lor  the  im- 
mediate restoration  and  pi  caei  ration 
of  the  historic  west  frcmt  For  us  to 
overtook  the  luvrid  condition  of  our 
Nation's  Capitol  is  to  denigrate  what 
has  come  to  represent  the  underlying 
principals  of  the  American  system.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  Building  is  not 
the  answer;  for  that  will  result  in  the 
entombmoit  of  the  west  front.  The 
time  for  restoration  and  preservation 
is  long  overdue. 


THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PRES8LER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Senator  Ixoutb  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Service  Industries  Devdop- 
ment  Act  This  Mil  is  idmUcal  to  the 
(me  we  tnt^loduced  during  the  last  Con- 
grees  and  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  Senate.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  the  bill  died  in  the  House. 

This  legislation  hdps  fill  a  glaring 
void  in  the  oversight  and  planning  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  as 
they  relate  to  the  service  industries.  I 
fed  that  it  is  abaolutdy  essential  that 
we  recognise  the  vital  importance  of 
service  industries  to  our  economy,  and 
treat  them  accordingly. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  de- 
dded  to  offer  an  ammdment  to  this 
act  in  the  Commerce  C<»nmittee  to- 
morrow which  calls  for  expedited  de- 
vdopment  of  a  formalised  framework 
within  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT)  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  service  sector  trade  disputes. 
One  need  only  look  to.the  recent  case 
in  Prance  regarding  the  protectionist 
restrictions  placed  on  outbound  tour- 
ism related  expenditures.  It  is  now  vir- 
tually impoasible  for  a  French  dtizen 
to  take  a  vacation  in  our  coimtry.  This 
has  cost  the  n.S.  travd  and  tourism 
indus^  millions  of  dollars  in  tourism 
related  revenues.  Had  GATT  been  ahle 
to  address  this  issue,  we  might  have 
been  able  to  retain  this  trade.  As  the 
situation  now  stands,  this  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  cost  the  United 
States  millions  of  dollars  in  receipts, 
but  also  much  needed  tax  revenue  and 
Jobs  for  U.S.  workers. 

These  types  of  actions  are  especially 
harmful  in  areas  like  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota  where  tourism  is  our 
second  largest  industry.  In  South 
Dakota,  we  are  presently  working  hard 
to  get  more  foreign  tourists  to  vidt  our 
beautiful  State.  We  have  many  great 
attractiims.  and  a  rich  culture  and  her- 


TUs  is  Just  one  small,  ladated  exam- 
ple of  the  many  service  Industry  rdat- 
ed  trade  problems  we  encounter  In  the 
wortd  market  But  it  Is  an  excailent  0- 
lustration  of  why  this  type  gf  legislar 
tion  Is  so  urgently  needed  today.  De- 
q>lte  this  lade  of  suppwt  from  the 
Federal  Brtablishment  servlee  indus- 
tries such  as  tourism,  tranaportatlan. 
advertising.  Insurance,  and  oommunl- 
catioos  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
they  now  comprise  two-thirds  of  our 
gross  natlrmal  product  The  trend 
toward  service-oriented  business  is  ob- 
vious, this  dtuation  is  net  unique  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  globaL  As  it 
continues  to  grow,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  proted  effec- 
tive and  free  competition  with  our  for- 
eign trading  partners.  This  legislation 
is  an  imiwrtant  st^  toward  realising 
thatgoaL 

The  main  reason  service  industries 
have  been  overlooked  by  Federal  plan- 
ners is  that  most  of  our  economic  pro- 
jections are  still  based  on  the  premise 
that  manufacturing  ccunprises  the 
bulk  of  our  economic  activity.  This 
praniae  is  obviously  faulty  whm,  by 
most  any  measurement,  the  service 
sector  is  now  twice  the  siae  of  manu- 
facturing in  this  country. 

Another  reason  manufacturing  in- 
terests receive  more  attention  is  that 
this  sector  is  generally  not  as  healthy 
as  the  service  sector.  However,  if  the 
success  of  the  service  industries  In  the 
United  States  is  to  ccmtinue  we  must 
definitely  devote  more  time  and  re- 
sources to  this  area. 

Already,  disturbing  signs  of  stagna- 
tion are  appearing  in  the  service 
sector— especially  in  the  area  of  ex- 
ports. The  trade  surplus  in  our  service 
account  although  still  very  large,  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  between 
1980  and  1981.  This  fact  does  not  bode 
well  for  future  expand<m  of  the  serv- 
ice sector  itself,  snd  is  obviously  worri- 
some in  terms  of  our  future  eivort  po- 
tentiaL 

I  am  convinced  that  even  with  a 
little  stimulation  from  the  Federal 
Government  service  exports  could  be 
increased  to  the  point  where  our  cur- 
rent account  would  show  a  large  and 
consistenUy  growing  surplus. 

On  the  podtive  dde.  the  problems 
confronting  U.S.  service  firms  have 
been  recdving  more  attention  in  the 
press  lately.  This  is  an  important  step 
in  raising  the  consdousness  of  iMth 
the  pul)lic  and  Government  officials 
regarding  the  crucial  role  service  in- 
dustries play  in  our  economy. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  be  the 
last  participant  in  the  international 
trade  arena  to  realise  the  importance 
of  service  industries.  This  Is  eapedally 


true  because  it  is  our  strong  suit  In 
international  trade.  For  this  reason  I 
hope  that  the  measure  Senator 
Vmurm  and  I  are  tntrodudng  today 
wm  receive  prompt  attention.  It  pro- 
vides the  naeeasary  framework  within 
whldi  the  Federal  Govcnunent  can 
pursue  a  coordinated  pdlcy  on  service 
Industries. 

I  have  been  gratified  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Coaunerce.  MaVwhu  Baldrige. 
has  taken  such  an  active  Interest  In 
the  whole  kitemational  trade  area.  It 
is  also  encouraging  to  ix>te  the  cooper- 
ative attitudes  taken  by  both  Secre- 
tary Baldrige  and  TSB.  Trade  Rqire- 
sentative  Wi  Brodc  in  working  togeth- 
er in  this  area. 

Much  needs  to  be  accomplished  if  we 
are  to  m>'r%«t««.  our  trade  potential  in 
the  service  sector,  but  it  is  my  bdief 
that  we  now  fiave  the  type  of  people  in 
place  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
Job.  The  dxucture  provided  by  this 
legislation  will.  I  am  confident  assist 
them  with  their  tssk. . 


wUch  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  aoi.  Jdnt  rawdutlan  rtflsnsttng 
June  14. 198S.  u  "Bdtie  Freedom  Day." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:08  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ddtvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  derks. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1271.  An  act  with  recard  to  Presiden- 
Ual  oertUicatloDB  on  conditions  in  D  Salvs- 
dor. 

HJt  2148.  An  set  to  reenaet  the  Fidlow 
Tliroush  mOfiain  with  certain  tfchnlcsl 
ctaanset.  to  suthorlw  ipiiropriatlons  for 
such  iiracnm  for  fiscal  yean  1984  and  108S. 
snd  for  other  uurpoaes: 

HJt  2207.  sn  set  to  reenset  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Aid  Act; 

HJt  2385.  An  act  to  esUbUah  an  emergen- 
cy i>rogram  of  Job  training  aaristanoe  for 
diaabled  veterans  and  veteraos  of  the  Viet- 
nam era:  and 

HJt  3132.  An  act  makins  approprlationa 
for  energy  and  water  deveioiment  for  the 
flacal  year  ondlng  Septonber  SO,  1084.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  4:28  pju.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tions, without  amendment 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  rasdutlan  dtslgnatlng 
Alaska  Statehood  Day.  January  3. 1984:  and 

SJ.  Res.  78.  Joint  resohitian  to  provide 
tor  the  designation  of  June  13  through  18. 
1083.  as  "National  Selnodenna  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bOl.  in  which  it  requests  the  ooneur- 
rence  of  the  Senate: 

Hit  3223.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agrlculttire.  rural  devetomient  end  re- 
lated agendea  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for  otho- 
purpoaea. 

At  6:55  ,pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Rwresmtattves.  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetc  one  of  its  derics,  an- 
nounced tliat  the  House  has  passed 
the    folloirtng    Joint    resdlutimi.    in 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
oonsent  and  referred  as  follows: 

HJt  2148.  An  act  to  icenact  the  Follow 
lliraogh  program  with  certain  technical 
wHiig—,  to  anthoriie  appropriations  for 
audi  program  for  fiscal  yean  1084  and  1085, 
and  for  other  puipooes;  to  the  Committee 
on  I«bor  and  Human  Resources. 

HJt  2207.  An  act  to  reenaet  the  Emergen- 
cy Sduml  Aid  AoU  to  the  Cmnmittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HJt  313X  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1084,  and 
for  otlMT  puriioses:  to  the  Committee  on 

A|TMymirf0%jOfliK. 

HJt  3233.  An  act  making  appropriatkms 
for  Agriculture,  rural  development  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
enllng  September  30,  1084,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CAIiENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJt  2356.  AnjBct  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  Job  training  assistance  for 
disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  foUowing  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1210.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agracy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
roMHt  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Greece;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

BC-1211.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistanoe 
Agency  trwosmltting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Turker.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

BC-1212.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affain  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  remove 
certain  eligibility  requirements  for  enroll- 
moit  In  Senior  Reserve  Offlcen'  Training 
Cwpa'  advanced  training;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services. 

BC-1213.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  listings  of  DOD  contracts  over  $25,000 
negotiated  in  the  first  half  of  flacal  year 
1083;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

XC-1214.  A  communication  frtmi  the  Vice 
President  for  Ooveinment  Affain  of 
Amtrak.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
repot  for  the  month  of  March  1883  on 
itemlied  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  cor- 


porattoo:  to  the  Conmlttee  on  Conunene. 
Sctenoe.  and  Ttanaportatian. 

■C-12U.  A  iimTT""«^**~'  from  the  Ad- 
mlnistntor  of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  propoaed  use  of  eer- 
taln  research  snd  devetopaaent  fundi  tat  la- 
sTsllstion  of  support  fsdUttas.  Site  1.  Air 
Fmce  Plant  42.  Fatandale.  Califs  to  the 
Committee  oo  t^twnnmrr»,  Scfatiee,  and 
Transportatlan. 

BC-1216.  A  communication  tram  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  tranmlttlng.  pmsoant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  proposed  use  of  eer- 
tain  research  and  development  funds  for 
the  construction  of  solid  rocket  booster  sur- 
face prqwratlon  and  thrust  vector  oantnd 
dtiseivldng/disaitiwnhly  fscfllties  at  Kenne- 
dy l^iMoe  Center.  Brevard  Co..  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1217  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Conunls- 
sion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  enforcement  experi- 
ence relative  to  the  Budget  RectmrlHatton 
Act  of  1081;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Tranapoitatian. 

EC-1218.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  tenth  annual  repent  on  Federd 
Government  Energy  Management  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1210.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  presoving  and  con- 
serving the  intangible  elements  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1220.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  D^wrtment  of  Uie  Interior, 
transmitting,  punuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to  ARCO 
on  and  Gas  Co.,  MobQ  CO  Corp..  and  Shell 
Oa  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  'Baena  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1221.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Servioe,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repent  on  a 
refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to  Chev- 
ron V&A.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Enogy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1222.  A  communlcathm  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  BCanage- 
ment  Service.  Departmoit  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  mi  a 
refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to  ARCO 
OU  and  Gas  Co.,  Mobfl  OQ  Corp..  Amoco 
Production  Co.,  and  Gulf  CD  Corp4  to  Uie 
C(nnmlttee  on  Energy  and  Naturd  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1223.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interiw. 
transmltttaig.  pursuant  to  law,  a  rqxnt  on  a 
refund  of  excess  royalty  paymoits  to  Ana- 
darko  Production  Co..  Chevnm  UJSJL  Inc., 
Koch  Exploration  Co..  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Naturd  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1224.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  rvpatt  on  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Naturd  Resources. 

EC-1225.  A  communication  from  the  See- 
retary  of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Biomass  Energy  and  Alco- 
hol Fuels;  to  the  Ccmudttee  on  Energy  and 
Naturd  Resources. 
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fran  tlM  A»- 
for  TKiltartal  and  latcr^ 
oCUie  btart- 
to  law.  a  rapart 
OB  a  pta  ior  tte  diOett  dtaBtaMtlan  for  the 
Tanttny  of  tlM  Vliftai  UtndK  to  the  OoB- 
■ItfeM  on  BMnor  and  Mttnnl  RcHonM. 

■C-iaif .  A  fwmmiinininnn  fnn  the  Fad- 
«nl  lad  Stat*  Caeiiaii— i  of  the  AlaAa 
I«Bd  On  Ooanca  tmantttliic.  panaant  to 
tow.A  npott  on  tlM  aetMtlw  of  tba  Alaaka 
ft*  IMS:  to  the  Oonmtt. 
'  and  Natural  RoHNireoa. 
■C-Uat.  A  wmT— "''«***~'  fraa>  tlie  IX- 
«f  tlM  Bnnau  of  land  Ifanaaement. 
of  the  bitariar,  tniMBittttnc. 
to  law.  logal  dowrlptloiia  for  the 
■ttanal  OooHtvatian  Area  and  the 
White  Moimtaliia  Kattaial  Recreatlan  Area: 
to  the  Ooanalttee  on  ttiergy  and  Natural 


POM-MO.  A  Joint  roaotattai  adapted  tar 
the  LacWatlve  ftimWj  of  the  State  of 
to  the  Oaaamlttoe  on  Commeree. 


■C-im.  A  coBamunlcatlan  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  BMmr  trauoBlttlnc.  punoant  to 
lav.  the  Oepartmentl  Annnal  R^ort  on 
Putalle  UttUty  Recolatorr  FUldeB;  to  the 
and   Natural   Re- 


pmnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  foUowliig  petiti<»]8  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Soiate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  u  Indicated: 

POM-IM.  A  Joint  reaolutkm  adopted  by 
the  Ocneral  ftwmililT  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  OonuBlttee  on  Armed  Senrices: 

"Booaa  Jonnr  RooLunoa  Vo.  10X0" 

"Whereaa,  On  September  1.   IMl  the 

united  Statea  Air  Fane  Spaee  Command 

the  dlreetlan  of  General  Jameo  V. 

waa  acthrated  at  Fetenon  Air 

I  In  Ccdondo  SprinsK  and 

The  eatabUahment  of  the 
to  manafe  and  protect  as- 
operatlwial  tpaee  aaeta.  to  proride 
for  atntegk  dtf enee.  and  to  amist  in  the  ex- 
^onJEion  of  vaoe  repreeenta  a  bold  and 
proud  atep  for  the  Ab-  Fbroe  and  the  ooun- 
trr.and 

-Whereaa.  Tlie  aeren  thouaaod  members 
of  the  Spaee  n»— mmH  «i]|  prortde  ooordl- 
natian  of  ntdUte  aurrdllanoe  and  protec- 
tion and  operational  control  for  America'! 
shuttle  fleet  and  future  apaee  craft: 


As  guardians  of  the  hich  fron- 
tier, the  Space  Command  wfll  play  the  lead- 
tiw  rote  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world:  and 

"Whereas.  The  location  of  the  Space  Com- 
mand In  Colorado  la  the  moat  recent  reflec- 
tlon  of  the  lone  and  warm  relationship  be- 
tween the  tillsiiin  of  Colorado  and  the  mUl- 
tarr.  now.  therefore. 

"Bt  It  RmelMd  b»  tht  Houae  ofRepnaetU- 
attvaa  ttf  Ou  rvtthfmtrth  Qenerul  iUsemMy 
a/  OtB  iState  of  Colomdo.  tKe  SemaU  eonew- 
rimt  htntH,  That  we  do  hereby  send  greet- 
iVB  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  BMmben  of  Ooogress  thanking  them  for 
the  United  Statea  Air  Force  Space 
in  Colorado  Springs  and  coeamlt 
the  people  of  Cokxado  to  supporting  this 
atgnUlcant  step  into  space. 

-Bt  It  FwOttr  Jtesotoodl  That  coplea  of 
this  rsaoiotlan  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Congress,  the 
OoBfliandsr  of  the  Space  Command,  the 
Seentary  of  Oef enee.  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 


Joan 
the  eeoncmy  of  the  United 
Statea  to  dependent  upon  domeatk  and 
intemattaial  trade:  and 

"Whenaa  waterbome  commerce  plays  a 
dOBBinant  role  in  foreign  trade  in  the  United 
Statea;  and 

"Whereas  the  ports  in  the  United  States 
repreaent  a  definable  industry  whldi  direct- 
ly employs  over  1  mUUfln  penons;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Federal  Ooremment  col- 
lecU  over  $$  bUUoD  annually  in  customs 
duties  at  seaports  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Congreas  is  prcaently  dis- 
ciMsIng  luglslatlnn  involving -shallow-draft 
and  deep^raft  ueer  ehargea;  and 

"Whereas  a  body  of  data  and  testimony 
was  frtii*J«-*«^  during  the  last  session  of 
the  CoBgreas  of  the  United  States  indicating 
the  adverse  reibanal  impacts  of  a  segmented 
waterway  user  charge  propoeal  affecting 
port  systems,  mmmunitles  whl^  operate 
port  fadlitlea.  aa  well  as  the  overall  trana- 
pcrtatlon  system  of  the  United  States  and 
the  natloBal  economy;  and 

"Whereas  the  primary  objective  of  any 
transportation  or  port  development  legisla- 
tlon  should  be  to  Improve  the  nation's 
transportation  system  and  to  immove  our 
position  in  world  markets;  now.  therefwe. 

"Be  /(  RaolMd  by  the  LtoWaHve  Aaaem- 
Ut  ttf  the  State  of  OnaoK 

"(1)  That  the  Congress. of  the  United 
States  is  mcmorialiaed.  if  any  legislation  re- 
lating to  maritime  trauportation  or  port 
development  is  enacted,  to  adopt  legislation 
that  shall: 

"(a)  Hi*"*****  a  vigorous,  competitive 
tnuMportatlon  system; 

"(b)  M«i»i»«fa«  the  existing  maritime  trans- 
portation as  part  of  the  federal  waterways 
system  with  chargea  administered  by  the 
Pederal  Oovemment; 

"(c)  Miwimia*  Inflation,  economic  disloca- 
tion snd  unnecessary  increases  in  fuel  con- 
sumption; 

"(d)  irtniini«»  the  impact  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  Statea  t6  act  competitively  in 
worid  markets; 

"(e)  »rtiiiiwi«»  shin  of  cargo  to  Canada  or 
other  foreign  ports;  and 

"(f)  MiwtiwiM  dtffuption  to  the  relative 
competitive  portion  of  ports. 

"(2)  That  the  Congrem  of  the  United 
Statea  is  further  memorialised,  in  adopting 
any  leglalation  authorising  user  charges,  to 
require  that  user  charges: 

"(a)  Be  Imposed  on  a  partial  coat  recovery 
basis  and  that  the  level  of  partial  recovery 
be  determined  by  the  reaults  of  the  studies 
of  the  impact  of  user  charges  on  the  nation- 
al economy: 

"(b)  Be  STosrrt  on  a  uniform  nationwide 
ba^ 

"(c)  Be  phased  In  over  a  period  of  years; 
and 

"(d)  Be  subject  to  further  study  with 
regard  to  need,  desirability  and  alternatives. 

"(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member,  of  the  Oregon  Congreasional 
Delegation."         j 

POM-aol.  A  reeolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
semldy  of  the  State  of  New  York:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"laOISLATIVS  RXSOLDTIOM 

"Whereas.  On  March  eleventh,  nineteen 
hundred  eighty-three,  a  public  meeting  was 


to 
IntoafMsral 


held  by  Long  Uaadl 
ennnent  leaders  on  a 
the  Long  Island 
hl^warand 

"Whereas.  The  U»g  Uand 
Uam  Uand^  oMst  vital  highway  1 
been  reoeMiw  the  amoont  of  Fsdaral  aid  It 
needs  to  adeonatdy  servloe  the  appnad- 
mately  ono^narter  mauon  vdildea  whldi 
dally  use  this  road:  and 

"Whereas.  This  dwslgnatlon  would  taring 
an  additional  $U  million  a  year  to  Long 
Island  In  extra  tranaportatlan  aid:  and 

"Whereas.  TtM  proposed  designation  haa 
the  support  of  Long  Uand's  FederaL  State. 
and  local  ffffVphi%.  and  lieutenant  Governor 
Alfred  DdBeDo:  and 

"Whereaa.  If  the  Federal  government  ap- 
proves the  deaignatian.  badly  needed  road 
repair  oould  be  adieduled  for  the  Long 
Uand  Bxpressway  and  servloe  roads  oould 
be  completed:  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  the  eenae  of  this  Legisla- 
tive Body  that  the  major  road  for  Long 
Island  must  be  properly  m>i«t«tna«i  taA 
that  his  Legislathre  Body  also  reallaes  Long 
Island  doea  not  receive  ita  fair  ahare  of  Fed- 
eral highway  monies;  now.  therefore  be  it 

"RtmAved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  calls 
upon  Conpeas  to  spprove  the  proposed 
interstate  designallnn  for  the  Long  Island 
Expressway;  and  be  it  further 

"JtcKilM^  That  thla  Legislattve  Body  also 
calls  upon  Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo  to 
hdp  fight  for  this  rtfalgnatlnn;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Raolvei.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engroesed.  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Mario  M.  Cuomo.  Governor;  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:  the  President  Pro-Tem  of  the 
United  Statea  Senate;  the  New  York  Con- 
ttrrsslnnal  Delegation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation." 

POM-aoa.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reeourees: 

"Sbiats  Jonrr  RasoLtmoa  No.  74 

"Whereas  the  announcement  by  Preaident 
Reagan  that  he  wants  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  is  not  what  administration  offi- 
cials advocated  when  they  began  consider- 
ing the  decontrol  issue  two  yean  ago:  and 

"Whereas  instead  of  rapidly  eliminating 
all  price  controls  on  natural  gas  and  allow- 
ing producers  to  charge  whatever  the 
market  would  bear,  the  latest  propoeal  calls 
for  a  stepped-up  effort  by  federal  agency 
regulators  to  monitor  and  reduce  price  in- 
creases that  pipelines  are  allowed  to  pass  on 
to  consumers;  and 

"Whereas  in  his  announcement  he  aasert- 
ed  that  paassge  of  his  decontrol  plan  would 
decrease  average  natural  gas  prices  by  as 
much  ss  10  percent  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
but  consumer  organisations  are  qulA  to 
predict  that  decontrol  will  sharply  increase 
the  price  of  gas  by  as  much  aa  an  estimated 
M  percent;  and 

"Whereas  phaaed  deregulation  has  not 
worked  too  well  and  despite  expanding  sup- 
pliers, prices  have  been  going  up  at  differ- 
ent rates  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and 

"Whereas  the  administration's  record  on 
behali  of  consumen  is  not  one  that  leads 
many  to  believe  that  federal  regulators 
would  be  aggrasstve  in  trying  to  iHdd  gas 
prices  down,  as  hitftwr  prices  have  resulted 
in  itmmmtmr  resistance,  with  the  result  that 


suKdient  *»m»«j 
a»e  oeeortaig  at  the 


pebUc 


state  utnhiy  reggatoea 
oat  ill  uppualtlon  to 
)  that  iwoold  snow 


PH  ptioe  in- 
this  winter 


Now. 


the  consnmar  Interest  L 
done  during  the  past  two  ^ 

•mVhereas  i«ie  General 

ntaea  that  thfe  ta  a  compUeated 

therefore,  be  it 
"JlesoliiMl  it  Me  Senate  or  fke  Oeaeral  iU- 

semUy  oT  Mediate  of  Ttnnmrna  (Ote  Homae 
<a  BtvnaaMtivn  oonearrlaffA  Ttiat  we 
urge  the  Oodgreaa  to  earefldly  study  this 
Comdex  subject  and  enact  a  law  whldi  ree- 
ogntaes  the  bast  interests  vX.  VBut  TennessBn 
fimm-"**-  anA  the  energy  seeurtty  of  the 
nation:  and  be  it  further 

"Jtesoltwd  that  a  copy  of  this  rssohitlon 
be  forwarded!  to  President  Ronald  Reagan 
fiMi  to  the  memben  of  theTennassee  Con- 
gnssknal  Delegation.  Waaihincton.  D-C 

POM-aOX.  A  reaohitlon  adopted  by  the 
Hottw  of  RflDteaentativeB  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  bergy  and 
Natural  Reeoliroea: 

"PousK  Rooumon 

"Whereaa  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  aD  of 
her  people  ptoudly  ahare,  endocse.  and  en- 
courage Am«lean  Ideals  and  principles  of 
justloe  throu^  law,  and  profoundly  believe 
that  an  umeaidved  inioatlee  to  one  is  a 
harm  endured  by  all;  and 

"Whereas  inch  a  ham  to  Native  Hawai- 
lam  has  occurred  without  ledrees  or 
remedr.and 

"Whereas  |latlve  Hawaiians  have  been  in- 
eluded  and  Uentifled  as  Native  Americans 
tai  recognltioa  of  their  unique  and  special  re- 
tettonship  with  the  United  States  as  an 
tndigenoua  ptople;  and 

"Whenaa  aa  a  result  of  the  good  con- 
science of  the  American  peoirie.  speaking 
throuiSi  the  Congress,  redress  and  remedy 
have  been  granted  to  other  Native  Ameri- 
cans for  injuatloes  and  harm  done  them:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  <tf  the  united 
States  has  iildieated  its  interest  tat  the  pur- 
suit of  seeUag  reeOlutkm  to  possihie  datans 
by  Native  Hamiians  for  the  losses  and  dam- 
ages irtileh  naulted  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  legal  government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  tai  lOlS:  and 

"Whereaa  the  Congrem  enacted  Public 
Law  M-866,  Title  m.  and  thereby  estab- 
lished a  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commis- 
sion to  adviae  the  U.&  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Reeoureea  and  the  U.& 
House  ComOilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affatn  on  issues  of  concern  to  Native  Ha- 
waiiaDa:and' 

"Whereas  the  Legislatwra  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  also  has  an  abiding  and  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  fulflnment  of  national  pur- 
poses rel^taiS  to  Native  mwaUana  and  truly 
aff eettaig  an  of  the  dttaana  of  Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas  It  is.  therefore,  appropriate  for 
thia  Legidatiue  to  express  its  formal  beUetk 
tai  the  matter  of  Native  Hawaiian  datans 
agataist  the  United  Statea  for  aetlana  iriileh 
ooeuned  tai  18«i.  and  subsequently  with 
American  -f™***"""  of  the  Islands  of 
Hawaii  tai  UM:  and  _ 

"Whereas  based  "f'"  a  osreful  examina- 
tion of  histerloal  records  and  accounts  the 
LagUaton  «f  the  State  of  BawaU  has  deterv 
mtaMd  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that: 


(1)  The  United  States,  throuiii  iU  repre- 
fea  tai  the  State  and  Navy  D«art- 
__^  did  encourage  and  acttvdy  supported 
rebdUon  agataiBt  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  wiwfiinM  of  Hawaii: 

"iXi  The  involvement  of  UJS.  MlntaAer 
John  L.  Steven  was  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  rebdllon.  and  that  hia  refusal  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  domestic  affalra  of  the  King- 
dom and.  tawtead.  to  beoome  an  active  agent 
in  the  pi^Mfa't  and  military  force  support- 
ing the  iiMurreetion  by  ordering  the  landing 
and  piacement  of  Aiperican  marines  in  a 
manner  and  poattlon  nnmlslaki'ahly  intend- 
ed, to  intimt'****  the  Queen  of  Hawaii  and 
her  government; 

"(I)  ^nthout  such  armed  American  sup- 
port, the  insurgence  would  have  faOed  for  a 
lack  of  popular  support  snd  insufficient 


'(4)  Such  actlms  by  the  American  minis- 
ter and  forces  waa  a  breach  of  international 
taiw,  of  treatlea  with  the  Ktaigdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  waa  eharacteriaed  by  Preaident  Grover 
Clevdand  in  hto  "Executive  Meesage  to  Con- 
gress" (December.  IMS)  aa  an  illegal  and  tan- 
moral  act  of  war  against  a  feeble  and  tnist- 
ing  nation:  and 

"Whereas  because  of  these  American  ao- 
tloiM  the  Queen  yielded  her  authmlty  and 
that  of  her  govonment  to  the  United  States 
t^»— lyh  Minister  Stevens,  vrtio  did  not  for- 
ward her  plea  for  review  by  the  UnSted 
States  but  acted  to  recognise  a  provlaional 
government  composed  of  leaden  of  the  in- 
suneetlon  and  to  declare  an  American  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Islands:  and 

"Whereas  theee  actiona  were  augmented 
two  we^s  later  by  the  occupation  of  Ameri- 
can troopa  in  all  govonment  bufldings  of 
the  Hawaiian  lalands  at  the  request  of  the 
provtatlonal  government  from  a  fear  of  being 
unable  to  »«■«»»««»"  control:  and 

"Whereaa  theee  actions  culminated  tai  the 
aswiition  of  control  by  the  sutaeequent  Re- 
public of  Hawaii  over  the  crown,  govern- 
ment, and  public  lands  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii:  and 

"Whereas  such  lands  and  sovereignty  rep- 
resented the  traditional  and  ancestral  land 
rights  and  Uties  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 
PfmplB;  snd 

"Whereas  these  ancestral  rights  snd  lands 
were  ultimately  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  a  government  whose  existence  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  actions  and  agoits  of  the 
Uhlted  Statea;  and 

"Whereas  this  transfer  occurred  without 
the  consent  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  people, 
without  compensation  for  theta-  interests, 
and  without  any  explicit  protection  of  their 
interests;  and 

"Whereas  through  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  in  1978,  the  pecvle  of  the 
State  of  HawaU  ratified  and  formally  ao- 
knoidedged  the  rights  of  Native  Hawaitams 
to  a  legistaitively  determined  pro  rata  share 
of  the  proceeda  of  such  lands  ceded  to  the 
Uhited  Statea  and  returned  as  a  public  trust 
to  the  State  of  HawaU  in  the  AdmlsstaHi  Act 
of  1969:  and 

"Whereas  tai  the  ratification  of  another 
fmwtitiiti'?*'"*  amendment  in  1978,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  also  established  an  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affain  to  administer  the  pro- 
oeadta  fkom  this  trust,  and  explicitly  empow- 
ered the  Office  to  be  the  recQitacle  for  aU 
moneys  or  landa  granted  to  the  Native  Ha- 
waliana  aa  restitution  by  the  United  States 
for  damage  taicurred  by  the  actions  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  these  State  Constitutional  pro- 
vistans,  and  theta-  codification  tai  the  Hawaii 


Revtaed  Statutes  aa  Chapter  10,  do 
endorse  and  enoouraga  Native  Hawaiian 
riiAita  and  interests  as  a  siiiiiri  nit,  proper, 
and  public  purpose:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Removed  bt  Oe  Homae  <a  Bapruemtutivet 
of  the  Twtaflh  UoUatmn  c/  the  State  of 
HawaU.  RegtOar  Seaaton  of  l$tS.  That  the 
Congrem  of  the  United  States  is  lespectful- 
ly  urged  to  admowledge  the  Illegal  and  Im- 
moral actiona  of  the  Uhited  States  tai  the 
overthrow  of  the  Khigrtnm  of  Hawaii  in 
1898.  and  to  taidieate  its  ooBamltaaent  to 
grant  restitution  for  the  looaes  and  '*■— ^t— 
suffered  by  Native  HawaUana  aa  a  result  of 
thoee  wraagful  actiaoa:  and  be  it  further 

Aesoleed.  That  certified  eopiea  of  thia  Ree- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  UjB.  Ocnatt,  the  Speaker  of 
the  VJS.  House  of  Rmreeentattvca.  the 
Chataperson  of  the  VS.  Senate  Committee 
<m  Enngy  and  Natural  Reeoureea.  the 
Chairperson  of  the  VS.  HOuse  CoHMnittfie 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  mem- 
ben of  the  Hawaii  Congwsrtonal  dtiUgatlnn. 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Native  Hawaiiana 
Study  Commission,  and  to  the  Chairperson 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affatas." 

POM-204.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Maui.  Hawaii, 
urging  Congrem  to  a^nowledge  the  illegal 
and  imm(»al  actionB  of  the  United  Statea  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in 
1898.  and  to  taidieate  its  tusiimltment  to 
grant  restitution  for  the  lasses  snd  damages 
suffered  by  Nstlve  Hawaltams  ss  a  result  of 
those  wrongful  actions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  snd  Natural  Reeoureea. 

POM-a05.  A  reacdution  adopted  by  the 
Chesspeake  Water  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation suppmting  (1)  a  Federal  and  State 
funding  commitment  to  training  of 
wastewater  facilities  opoaton.  (3)  operator 
training  and  certification  requirements  to 
be  utilised  as  enfmcement  measures,  and  (8) 
a  Federal  requtawaent  that  Statea  commit 
to  training  and  certification  through  fund- 
ing and  eqtoroement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Woika. 

POM-a06.  A  resolution  adtvted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
W(»k8: 

"RasoLonoa  Na  148 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Environmental  Protecttam 
Agency  which  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  taken  action 
to  enf orm  the  Uw  with  respect  to  the  majw 
power  plant  saving  the  Territory  of  Guam; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  oonstructioo  of  the 
plant  was  $86,000,000  and  the  Territory  has 
yet  to  make  any  pa^taienta  on  the  ivlndpal 
smount  borrowed  for  construction;  snd 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  a  salt-water  scrub- 
ber which  must  be  installed  to  meet  EPA's 
requirements  is  estimated  to  be  $33,000,000; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  purchase  of  the  scrubber 
and  Uie  required  aimua;  maintenance  of 
$10,000,000  would  place  an  taitolerable 
burden  on  the  people  of  the  Territory— 
almost  doubling  current  exhorUtant  power 
rates;  and 

"Whoreas,  Guam  meets  all  current  federal 
and  local  ambioit  air  quality  standards; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  LegtaOature  requests 
the  United  States  Ccmgress,  <m  behalf  of 
the  Territory,  to  oiact  leglalation  exempt- 
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VQM-im.  A  reaotatfcm  adopted  by  the 
Boon  of  n<iiawMi>alliie  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  Committee  on  FInanoe: 

"Hooaa  RaaoumoH 
on  FWmiary  34.  IMS.  the 
of  the  United  Statea  propoeed  a 
I  initiative  to  promote  eoonoea- 
le  revttallMtlaD  In  the  Caribbean  Baatn 
eonntrlea  vhldi  inehided  ISM  mOUan  in  ft- 
imndal  aid.  a  tvdve-year  period  of  duty- 
free tTMifiiMint  of  Caribbean  products  Im- 
parted by  the  DtaMed  Statea.  and  a  procram 
of  tax  credtta  and  other  ineenthrea  to  induce 
American  flima  to  inveat  in  Caribbean  na- 
tloiM:and 

■'Whereas,  in  September  of  IMS.  the  $350 
mQUaB  ftamndal  aid  portion  of  the  initiatire 
«aa  approved  by  Ooocrem.  but  Uie  remain- 
liW  pcrttaia  were  not  weD  recrtved  by  many 
who  felt  that  it  wae  uncon- 
to  promote  trade  and  tax  conoee- 
to  improve  the  Caribbean 
at  the  expenee  of  our  own  econo- 
my wlileh  la  ittfferlnc  from  bigb  unemploy- 
ment ****  other  •BatsmtM^  and 

"Whereea,  deaptte  numerous  attempts  to 
atop  the  passaae  of  the  trade  and  tax  por- 
tloaa  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentatlves.  during  the 
waniiw  days  of  the  VTtb  Ooncreas.  passed 
the  Caribbean  Baain  Bconomic  Recovery 
Act  (HJL  TSM)  which  Is  now  in  the  Senate 
I  Conunittee  for  oanaMeration;  and 
the  Ledalature  reooinlam  that 
the  Caribbean  Basin  redan  forms  the  third 
border  of  the  DBlted  Statea  that  contains 
vital  sea  lanea  throuch  whlefa  moat  of  our 
on  tanparta  must  flow,  that  It  is  an  tanpor- 
tant  Dwrket  of  American  exports,  and  that 
durlnc  tta  economic  crWa.  it  is  susceptible  to 
terroriatle  and  subversive  expiottation  by 
Cuba  and  other  natloas;  therefore,  this  Act 
is  important  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
ecoBOiblc  and  poUtkal  stability  for  the  Car- 
ibbean oountrIeK  and 

"Whereas,  the  Leclalature.  however.  Is 
P«««V«ny  Mntre  that  Hawaii's  strussUng  ag- 
rieoltural  industry  la  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  etfeeU  of  that  portion  of  the  Act  which 
affords  duty-free  entry  of  Caribbean  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  because  the  cU- 
matlc  w'"*«*««~  in  Hawaii  are  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Caribbean  Basin:  and 

"Whereaa.  althoudt  the  Act  contains  spe- 
cial rules  to  Umtt  the  eligibility  of  sugar  for 
duty-free  treatment  to  assure  that  imports 
will  not  Interfere  with  or  Impair  the  price 
aupport  program  for  sugar.  BawaU  is  stUl  In 
a  tenuous  postttai  since  the  federal  price 
doea  not  afford  Hawaii's 
Industry  sufficient  protection 
the  effects  of  glut  in  the  market- 
place; and 


,  other  agricultural  and  hortlcul- 
In  Hawaii  ao^  as  pineapple, 
not.  papaya,  and  ornamental 
plairts  and  fiowera  alao  could  be  aerloualy  af- 
fected alnee  the  Caribbean  Basin  haa  the  po- 
tential to  compete  in  theae  products:  and 

"Whereaa.  serious  concern  has  alao  been 
fxpipwtf^  regarding  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  Act  on  the  American  tuna  industry 
whldi  la  already  depr eased  with  plant  do- 
auresand  layoff*  attributable  to  taxreaslng 
levels  of  foreign  proocased  tuna,  and  HawaU 
to  among  the  sta^  that  wm  be  affected: 


"Whereas,  with  Hawaii's  agricultural  farm 
value  dropping  to  one  of  the  lowest  points 
in  several  years,  we  can  m  afford  to  be 
under  cut  at  the  market  place  by  duty-free 
imiwrta;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Pedoal  government  must 
be  sensWve  to.  and  appreciate  the  Intereat. 
economy,  and  concerns  of  Its  member  states 
and  terrttorlea;  and 

"Whereaa,  one  year  has  tlapaul  since  the 
Preafalent  propoeed  the  Initiative,  and  the 
concerns  regarding  the  harmful  economic 
effecte  of  the  trade  and  tax  incentives  have 
StUl  not  been  mtlsfactorily  addressed:  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rei»e- 
sentatlves  of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1083, 
that  this  Legislature  expreeses  ito  vehemmt 
opposition  to  the  President's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  and  requeste  the  Hawaii 
Congreesional  delegation  to  assiduously  pro- 
tect Hawaii's  economic  Interest  by  fighting 
sgaliMt  the  passage  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act;  and 

"Be  it  further  reeolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Senatw  Daniel  Inouye,  Senator  Spark  Mat- 
sunaga.  Congressman  Daniel  Akaka,  Con- 
gressman Cedl  Heftel.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvea.  and  the  Chairperson  and  member*  of 
the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee." 

POM-MS.  A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Comit- 
tee  on  Finance: 

"SmATX  Rbsolctioii 

"Whereas,  Section  310(b)  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Flacal  ResponsibiUty  Act  of  1982 
requires  that  bonds  Issued  by  states  and 
their  poUtlcal  subdivisions  be  in  registered 
form  in  order  for  interest  earned  on  the 
bonds  to  be  exempt  from  federal  Income 
taxation;  and 

"Whereas.  This  provision,  by  eliminating 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  Interest  earned  on 
bonds  lanied  In  bearer  form.  Is  erosive  of  the 
kmg-standing  constitutional  doctrine  that 
state  transactions  be  Immune  from  federal 
taxes:  and 

"Whereas,  The  power  to  finance  govern- 
mental operations  being  an  essential  at- 
tribute of  state  sovereignty,  the  provision 
has  been  challenged  Judicially  by  South 
Carolina  and  other  statea  as  a  significant  In- 
fringement on  the  exercise  of  state  borrow- 
ing powers  and  thereby  as  violative  of  the 
10th  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution; and 

"Whereas,  In  Texas,  where  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  governmental  bonds 
have  been  Issued  In^bearer  form.  In  most 
cases  In  Issues  of  small  amounte  by  small  po- 
litical subdivlsloiM.  the  new  law  will  Increase 
Interest  ratea  quoted  by  bkMers  on  bearer 
bonds  or  will  cause  enormous  Increases  in 
»«»«HHiif  oosto  as  the  state  and  Ita  subdivi- 


toward  the 
and 

"Whereas.  The  proviskMi.  whldi  is  to  take 
effect  July  1.  IMI.  wlU  have  an  advetae 
effect  on  state  and  local  fbaaaoaa  and  wm 
prove  InJurlouB  to  future  bond  aalaa,  creat- 
ing a  two-tier  market  aa  Inveator  pretar 
encea  shift  to  bOUons  of  doUais  of  oolstand- 
ing  securities  lasued  in  beoier  f am:  and 

"Whereas.  Being  part  of  a  federal  budget- 
ary initiative  ifcaignnil  to  doae  various  forms 
of  tax  evasion,  the  prpvislep  fills  federal 
coff era  only  with  the  side  etfeet  of  emptying 
thoee  of  state  and  local  govemmenta  and 
thus  Is  tantamount  to  a  unilaterally  tan- 
poeed  form  of  reverse  revenue  sharing;  and 

"Whereaa.  Ihe  impending  ^eettve  date 
of  the  new  provision  ereatea  an  Imperative 
that  leglslattve  leaders  In  thk  state  Join  In  a 
'— T**!"  to  repeal  this  misguided  amend- 
ment to  federal  tax  law;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

■Reeolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  68th  T  legislature,  hereby  memori- 
aliae  the  United  Statea  Congreas  to  repeal 
Section  S10(b)  of  the  Tax  Bqulty  and  Fiscal 
ResponstMlity  Act  of  1983  relating  to  the 
registration  of  state  and  local  government 
bonds  as  a  requirement  for  tax-^empt 
status  on  bond  interest;  and,  be  It  further 

"Reedved.  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
to  the  Preeident  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  all  membos 
of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  Congrees. 
with  the  request  that  it  be  offirially  entered 
in  the  Congreesional  Reciud  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Congrees  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America." 

POM-aOO.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

■■HousB  CoRcunuDn  RasoLunoa 

"Whereas,  although  the  United  Stetes, 
along  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  and  ratified  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  In  1963  banning  atmoapheric, 
outer  space  and  underwater  testing,  nuclear 
weapons  testing  In  the  Padfle  Basin  contin- 
ues; and 

"Whereas.  France,  one  of  the  internation- 
al commimity's  largeat  producer  and  suppli- 
er of  nuclear  weaponry  has  conducted  nu- 
clear testing  that  virtually  destroyed  one 
Pacific  atoll  and  currently  is  threatening  to 
do  the  same  to  another  while  leaking  radio- 
active materials  Into  the  seabed;  and 

■■Whereas,  ss  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Par 
cifie  Basin  community,  residente  of  Hawaii 
are  deeply  affected  by  the  apparent  Insoisl- 
tivity  of  the  nuclear  powers'  unclear  and  In- 
consistent policies  regarding  nuclear 
weapon  teating;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  and  actual  hai- 
ardous  and  destructive  effecte  of  nuclear 
testing  on  the  environment  and  all  f  onns  of 
life  must  be  averted;  and 

'■Whereas,  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Basin  demands  that  the  leaders 
of  our  nation  make  every  possible  effort 
toward  keeping  the  Pacific  Basin  free  of  all 
nuclear  weapon  testlnr.  now,  theref  we. 

"Be  It  reeolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Oeaslon  of  1983, 
the  Senate  concurring,  that  Prealdait 
Ronald  Reagan.  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Schultx.  and  the  United  Statea  Congreas 
work  toward  the  banning  of  all  forms  of  nu- 


the 
putaUdy  advocated  peaee  and  cooperatloo 
among  natldna  and  the  defenoe  of  the 
imtlan  and  Ite  aUlea  warrant  the  natkm'a 
priority;  and 

"Whereas,  the  nation  has  devdoped  tta 
nudear  capahflitlea  far  beyond  the  need  of 
def ene  furthering  the  naUen  Into  a  danger^ 
ous  oouise  tqward  the  unimagiiiabte  horror 
and  deatruetlon  of  a  nudear  war  and 

"Whereaa.  a  nudear  war  would  reault  tai 
death,  injury,  diseaae,  ponntlan.  and  suffer- 
ing on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  human  hla- 
tory  and  the  ftrntamlnatyr*  of  food.  air. 
water,  and  other  basks  of  life,  the  deatrue- 
tion  of  virtdaUy  aD  forma  of  Uving  orga- 
nlBM  for  ooontlem  geneiattons  to  cone  and 
the  loos  of  —ential  medical  tedlltlea.  sup- 
pUea.  personhel.  and  support  aystems  reaultr 
Ing  in  oertaib  agonlAig  death  for  the  few 
survivors  of  an  initial  nudear  strike;  and 

"Wherees.  the  State  of  Hawaii  faeea  a 
^i«fq^M>iy  ominous  threat  tram  the  perils  of 
nuclear  war  and  nwUattan  due  to  ite  geo- 
grwtble  laolatiofu  the  looatlan  of  military 
baaea  vrlthin  the  State,  and  the  basing,  stor- 
age, and  m^ntoniusft  of  nudear  weapons 
and  nudear  powered  ahipa  at  Peari  Harbor 
and  other  mlltarysttea;  and 

"Whereas,  the  wdl-bdng  of  the  people  of 
HawaU.  the  United  States,  and  the  workl 
demand  that  the  leaden  of  every  nation 
assume  the  revonsibillty  to  avert  the  cer- 
tain extinctlbn  of  life  on  earth  in  the  event 
of  a  nudear  trar  now.  therelaie. 

"Be  it  resblved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Twelfth  Legislating  of  the 
State  of  HaMl.  Regular  Sesokm  of  1963. 
that  it  urgtt  the  United  Stated  and  the 
Soviet  Uhloa  to  «»»«»M«w»toiy  b&n  serious 
negotiations  with  the  goal  of  implementing 
major.  '*"*'^'.  and  verifiable  reductions  In 
the  existing  Btockpilee  of  nudear  warheada. 
miMiijM  ondiother  ddlvery  lyatemK  and 

"Be  it  further  reeolved  that  oerUtied 
copies  of  this  Resdutlaa  be  transmitted  to 
Presklent  Ranald  Reagan,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  XTnited 
Statea  SenaHe.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Uhlted 
States  House  of  Repreaentattve  and  to  the 
memben  of  Hawaii's  congressional  ddeg»- 
tkm." 

POM-811.  A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
HbiMe  of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  we  Committee  on  Foreign  Rda- 
tlodk 

"Hooa  Rnoumoir 

"Whereaa.  Presklent  Reagan  has  called 
for  an  additlimal  $110  mOUan  tai  military  aid 
and  the  deployment  of  addltlanal  advisers 
to  the  war-torn  natkm  of  B  Salvadar.  and 

"Whereas,  every  human  being  Is  entitled 
to  basic  needs  food,  shdter.  health  care, 
freedom  froiB  fear,  and  a  aecure  environ- 


teotliw  In  Um  Fadfle 


It  further  reooivad  that  eerttflad    baa 
of  tlifa  Ounuuneut  Rasotatlan  be 
to  ri  laiikiiil  llnnalil  ffTiMin. 
of  State  George  P.  admlli;  the 
of  ttw  UJB.  HMioe  of 
the  Freddant  of  the  UJB. 
of  aawali'a  OongWBiinna 
ttan.  the  Pregldent  of  Fkanoa.  naneoia  mt' 
terrand.  andthe  Prime  MlBlater  of  Great 
Brttatai.  Margaret  ThatdMr." 

POM-aiO.  A  reaotutlan  adopted  by  the 
Hbuae  of  R<pnjetutatlves  of  the  State  of 
HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rda- 
tkma: 

"Baantbrnauanam 


deprivation  of  whldi  is  tai  itsdf  a 
flolHtlan  of  human  rltfita.  a  sttuatlon  that 
ftor  dtfu^f  throutfiout  Central 
and  is  a  cause  for  unreot;  and 

the  American  people  have 
volead  their  oppoaitlon  to  the  conttoued  ea- 
*-*-**«»  of  American  Involvement  In  the  af • 
tatea  of  an  Independent,  sovereign  natkm  in 
small  town  mfrtingi.  in  dty  council  resOlu- 
tkao.  In  state  party  conventions,  in  state 
legidatarea.  in  ptdls  and  surveys,  snd  in  nu- 
merous other  forums;  and 

"Whereas.  Uhlted  Statea  policy  In  Central 
haa  been  one  of  increasing  mflitari- 
bf  the  region:  and 

the  bi-annual  certification 
upon  alileh  continued  American  aid 
is  contingent  has  in  actuality  shown  Uttle 
genuine  progreas  in  meeting  basic  require- 
mentB  fiM»pH"««»  with  internationally  rec- 
■nwi—ii  iiiiiBan  rights;  government  control 
over  military  f oroea;  economic  and  poUtlcal 
nforms:  and  tree  elections  with  meaningful 
rtlarnmiwi  with  all  aegmoits;  and 

"Whereas,  the  disruption  of  El  Salvador 
through  etva  strtte  has  resulted  in  40,000 
rlraihi.  mootly  of  Innocent  dvUians,  In  the 
past  three  years  alone  and  In  the  flltfit  of 
several  hundred  thounnd  refugees  both 
within  D  Salvador  and  abroad,  althousli 
the  population  of  the  entire  country  num- 
bers  oidy  5  millkm;  snd 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  cases  of 
human  rigfate  violations  ranging  from  the 
twture.  mutUatiim.  and  murder  of  individ- 
uals to  iiisiiiBiirii  of  mtire  villages,  indud- 
ing  the  killing  of  American  Journalists,  aid 
workerB,  and  nuns  docummted  by  respect- 
ed, impartial,  international  humanitarian 
organisations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
has  less  than  protected  the  operatlmi  of  a 
tree  preas:  and 

"Whereaa.  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
has  not  progressed  as  expected  because  of 
the  rqwal  of  enabling  laws  which  aUowed 
the  break  up  of  large  landholdings  into 
peasant  cooperatives  and  the  purchase  of 
land  parcels  by  tenant  farmera  and  share- 
croppers; and  the  evictions  by  former  large 
landowners  of  those  who  had  Initially  bene- 
fitted from  this  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  is  extremely  low,  with 
a  SO  percoit  child  (under  five  years  old) 
mortality  rate,  72  percmt  infant  malnutri- 
tion  rate,  40  percent  unonployment  rate, 
and  an  average  46-year  life  wan.  and  drastic 
reforms  are  necessary  to  ameliorate  these 
oonditkms;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Beaolved  by  the  Houae  or  Representative* 
Of  the  TwO/Oi  LegiMtature  af  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Seuion  of  1$83,  That  it  ex- 
preasea  itp  oppodtion  to  military  aid  to  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  war  against  its  own  people;  and  be 
it  further 

"Retolved.  That  if  aid  is  given  to  El  Salva- 
dar, that  it  be  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
sudi  as  food,  shdter,  and  medical  aid;  and 
be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  United  States  reoog- 
nlae  the  Inherent  right  of  self-vletermina- 
tkm  of  the  pe<H>le  of  EI  Salvador;  and  be  it 
further 

'^Resoleed,  That  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Is  urged  to  work  for  a  negotiated  polit- 
ical reeolutlon  which  shall  Indude  all  seg- 
mente  of  the  community  whch  enjoy  wide- 
spread popular  support,  as  oppodBd  to  a 
mOitary  reeolutlon  which  only  prolongs  the 
dvO  war  and  the  suffering  of  the  Sslvador- 
ean  peoide;  and  be  It  further 

"JtaMlved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution    be    transmitted    to    President 


Ranald  Reagan,  the  Preddent  and  Majority 
Leader  of  the  United  Statea  Senate,  the 
ftwaker  and  Majority  Leader  of  the  Utatted 
Statea  House  of  Bepreacntat|ves.  and  the 
members  of  HawaU's  congrtaslonsi  ddega- 
tton." 

POM-aia.  A  readutlon  adopted  by  the 

Soiate  of  the  State  of  Odorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"SiaAxi  MmoaTM.  No.  1 
"Whoeas.  As  secretary  of  the  Swedish  le- 
gation in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1944,  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  a  prominent  bustnesman.  was 
respondble  for  saving  atanost  one  hundred 
thousand  European  Jews  from  Nad  death 

naiwf-  uid 

"Whereas.  When  Russian  soldiers  entered 
the  dty  of  Budapest.  Raoul  Wallenberg  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  for  restoratkm  of  the 
rigbta  of  the  victims  of  the  war  but,  in  viola- 
tion of  diplomatic  Immunity  and  interna- 
tional law.  wai  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Soviete  in  Jsnuary.  194S;  and 

"Whereas.  Swedish  interrogatkm  of  war- 
time captives  released  from  Soviet  prisons  In 
the  early  1950's  produced  evidence  that 
Raoul  Wallmberg  bad  beoi  incarcerated  In 
a  Soviet  gulag;  and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  recent  evidence  to 
support  the  hope  that  Raoul  Wallenberg 
still  lives;  and 

"Whereas,  United  States  Congressman 
Tom  Lantos  and  his  wife,  Annette,  are 
among  the  men,  women,  and  diOdren  whoee 
escape  from  eastern  Europe  was  made  iiomi- 
ble  by  Raoul  Wallenberg;  and 

■■Whereas,  On  October  5, 1981,  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg was  made  an  hmorary  dtiien  of  the 
United  States,  an  honor  shared  cmly  by 
Winston  Churchill;  now,  thereftHre,  be  It 

"Re$oltied  by  O-e  SenaU  of  the  nftg-fourth 
Qeneral  AMtenMy  of  the  State  of  Coiorado, 
That  Raoul  WaUenberg  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten and  that  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United 
Stetes  Is  hereby  respectfully  i&emorlallaed 
to  initiate  iwi™*<M»t*  action  to  ascertain 
whether  Raoul  WaUaiberg  is  still  aUve  and 
to  seek  the  release  of  Raoul  Walloiberg 
from  the  present  Soviet  Government,  be  it 
further 

"Reaolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes,  to  the  Preddent  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaku'  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  Stetes.  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Stete  of  Colorado,  and  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  each  state  legisl&ture  in  the  United 
Stetes." 

POM-213.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
C^uncU  of  the  dty  of  Warrm.  Ohio  calling 
for  a  halt  in  the  nudear  arins  race;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-214.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Penobscot  Nation  for- 
bidding the  establishment  of  a  nudear 
waste  dump  on  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Nation  or  on  any  lands  where  the 
presence  of  a  nudear  waste  dump  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  Pmobsoot  lands; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

POM-215.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assanl>ly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Select  Ctmunlttee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs: 

"Skhar  JomT  Mkmobul  No.  3 

"Whereas  various  federal  and  state  acte 
and  court  decisions  have  resulted  in  unoer- 
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ttw  atatuB  «iMl  JuriwMctlop  of 


)  bM  a  great  IntarMt  In 
ttM  mr—*****^  over  ttM  boand- 
■ilM  a<  ttM  SoattMra  Uto  indtan  IluMi  ivr 
Hon  ind  ofvar  ttie  Hatia  of  uui— UlcUirl 
and  avotdinc  lone  and  cortly 
Bpandmt  on  metva- 
I  coontnr  atatiM;  and 

imeartalntjr  could  be  re- 

1  by  aownarional  adoption  of  ledala- 

in  m^trtt-^  the  foUowtaic 

iMllar  legtilatjnn  which  ao- 

(IMa)  "Indian  trait  land"  meanK 

(I)  Land  hdd  In  trwt  by  the  ITnlted  Statca 
(or  the  Hwith»«  Ut*  Indian  Tribe  or  for  in- 
dMdnallndlanK  and 

(ID  Land  evnad  bjr  the  United  State*  and 
naenad  faroM  or  actually  uaed  in  tlie  ad- 
ninftrtiatlan  of  Indian  affain. 

(b)  IUght»«<-«ajr  bounded  on  both  lidea 
by  Indtan  tnat  land  ehaU  be  Indian  truat 
iMMt.    other   li^ta-of -way    ihaU    not .  be 


tial  coBf  omanee  with  thia  MeaMilal:  and  be 
it  further 

That  eoplea  of  thla 
to  the  Preeident  of  the 
tlM  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  ~ 
tivea  of  the  Oonsrev  of  the  UBitad  Stataa 
and  to  eadi  member  of  Oongrem  from  Colo- 
rado." 


(3)  Par  purpoeee  of  Juriadietlan  over  Indi- 

■•^  and  Indian  property,  the  Southern  Dte 

I  In  the  State  of  Colorado 


and  Soothem  Ut*  Indian  country  ahall  have 
thefoOovincllmitc 

BflTOMlfnf  OB  the  north  by  the  aouthem 
boundary  of  the  cemlan  by  Utc  Indiana  rati- 
fied by  the  Act  of  Aprfl  M.  1874.  ch.  136. 18 
Stat.  M.  daacribed  In  Article  I  of  laid  < 


.  on  the  weat  by  the  eaatcm 
of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian 


Bounded  on  the  aouth  by  the  boundary 
Une  between  Colorado  and  Mew  Mexico.  In 
awMm>w"«»  with  the  Treaty  of  March  X 
1888.  art  XU  Stat.  Sir. 

Bounded  on  the  eait  by  the  aoutbemmoct 
IS  mUCB  of  the  mitim  boundary  of  the 
Ian*  utiiirirt  to  the  Ute  Indians  by  the 
Tnaty  of  March  X  1888.  art.  X  15  Stat.  819: 
en9t  that  the  landi  east  of  nid  boundary 
In  Townehlp  82  Mortb.  Range  1  West.  New 
Modoo  Prindpal  Meridian,  that  are  held  In 
tnat  by  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  induded  In  the 


(8)  Far  purpoaes  of  Jurisdictian  over  per- 
MiM  other  than  IndianB  and  tlie  property  of 
audi  person,  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Res- 
ervation and  Southern  Ute  Indian  country 
■h^n  eoiMlBt  on^  of  Indian  trust  land 
within  the  lindts  dtecribed  In  paragraph  it) 
herein  at  the  ttane  of  the  act.  omission, 
trgpmtjfln^  xg  itatut  In  uueslhsi 

(4)  Notwlthatanding  paragraph  (S)  herein, 
any  federal  laws  regulating  the  sale,  poases- 
sloB.  IntrodDctian.  or  manufacture  of  alco- 
hoUe  bsfvaragea  and  trading  with  Indians  on 
mdlan  lusiinsllisn  or  In  Indian  country 
ahall  apply  only  to  Indten  trust  land. 

(B)  The  State  of  Colorado  shaD  ezerdse 
dvfl  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundartaaof  the  Town  of  Ignado.  Colora- 
do, and  any  other  Incorporated  area  which 
may  oqaae  Into  eristenre  as  If  It  had  as- 
sumed Jnrtodlctlan  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Angwt  IB.  1868  (87  Stat  B88).  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  Aprfl  11.  1868  (83  Stat  79): 
Now.  therefor*,  be  It 

"ffBiofind  by  Me  Senate  and  th»  flftg- 
ftmr»  Ommml  AMttmt^  of  the  StaU  of  Col- 
orado  (OU  Bomm  o/ RtpmntaHvn  etmeur- 
Hag  ktnbU.  That  the  Ocngrem  of  the 
UWtsd  Stataa  is  hereby  urged  to  enact  legia- 
latloB  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sontham  Ut*  Indian  Reaervatlon  as  Indian 
eouirtry  in  the  State  of  Cbteado  and  to 
Aotty  the  Jnrlsdietloo  therein  tai 


POM-ai6.  A  petttloB  from  a  dtlacn  of 
Afton.  OUahooaa  urging  the  Congrem  to 
f«)ect  the  "Oay  BOl  of  RighfeT':  to  the  C;om- 
mittee  on  the  Judldary. 

FOM-ai7.  A  resohition  adopted  by  the 
Ocneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa:  to 
the  <3onunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"SoiATa  RasoLunoa  14 

"Whereas  the  needs  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
siM  were  recognised  on  January  18.  1960 
when  the  first  Iowa-baaed  veterans  center 
was  opened  In  Dee  Moines.  Iowa:  and 

"Whereas,  the  vetomas  centers  were  es- 
^f(>mfiMirf  to  reoogniae  the  mcrlfioes  made 
by  these  American  veterans  and  to  help 
those  veterans  having  psychological  and  re- 
adjustment problems.  In  order  to  assist 
them  In  their  efforts  to  become  productive 
members  of  sodetr.  and 

"Whereas  the  veterans  centers  are  staffed 
by  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are  qualified 
In  aU  areas  to  serve  the  needs  of  follow  Viet- 
nam-era veterans:  and 

"Whereas  over  ten  thousand  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  their  family  members  have  uti- 
Itod  the  farflit*—  of  the  veterans  centers  In 
Dss  Moines  and  Sioux  City:  and 

"Whereas  a  crucial  need  exists  for  the 
cnntlniiattffn  of  the  veterans  centers  beyond 
the  trH^*'*^  funding  expiration  date  of 
September  SO.  1984:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

iteaolMd  6v  the  aenaU,  That  the  Iowa 
Bmatr  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  federal  funding  of 
veterans  centers:  and  be  It  further 

JtesoltiedL  That  coplea  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  Iowa  Congressiooal 
Delegation,  the  Preoident  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  and  the  Speakn  of  the  United 
Statea  House  of  Representattvea. 


nrmoDUcncm  of  bilub  and 

JOINT  RBOLDTIOIIB 

The  f OUowtaic  tfflg  and  Joliit  i«80lu- 
tiona  were  tntrodueed.  read  tlie  flnt 
and  aeoood  ttane  by  unanlmcNig  con* 
sent,  and  referred  as  Indtcated- 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himsdf  and 
Mr.  Hocxnaa): 

&  1488.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rtv«-  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1868.  to  provide  for  ramadial 
worlB  and  preventiv*  measurss  smodatad 
with  the  Cooper  River  Radtveidan  Prajaet; 
to  the  CoBuntttee  on  Bwlronmsnt  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR: 

&  1489.  A  bm  to  amend  the  agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  surplus  OovemmMit^wned 
coounodttles  to  make  disaster  paymenU  for 
the  1968  cropa  of  wheat  feed  graina,  cotton, 
and  rloe:  to  the  Coaamlttee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Pwestiy. 

a  1440.  A  bm  to  darify  the  drcumstanoes 
under  which  a  trademark  may  be  canoded: 
to  the  CoBUBlttee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLK  (for  hluMelf  and  Mr. 
Suvun): 

&  1441.  A  bill  to  require  certain  safety 
equipment  on  vrasrli  and  mobile  oftlihare 
driDliw  units,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunittee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 

TransportatiOD.        

By  Mr.  DURENBKROKR: 

&  1442.  A  bai  to  suspend  for  a  8-year 
period  the  duty  on  the  chemical  commonly 
known  as  Flecalnlde  acetatr.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

&  1448.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1980  regarding  same  condition  drawbacks 
and  same  kind  and  quality  drawbacks,  and 
for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fl- 


and  the    agreed 


EXECDTIVB  REPORTS  OP 
COBOdTTEBS 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
I«bor  and  Human  Resources: 

Janet  U  Norwood,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
rommhritmrr  of  Labor  Statistics.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
ttxtm  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  ocmflrmed.  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  req)ond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PCRCT.  tnm  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment 

Tieaty  Doc  97-88.  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  BlmpHflratVTT'  and  Hatmnnlaa- 
tion  of  Customs  Procedures  (Conventlan) 
which  entered  into  force  on  September  88. 
1974.  with  Annexes  and  Reaervatians  to  the 
I  (Xxae.  Rapt  Na  96-0). 


By  lir.  MEIiCHBR: 
S.  1444.  A  bm  to  deny  most-favned-natlon 
status  to  any  country  that  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  denies  reUglous  freedom  to 
Its  dtiaens;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.Snmna): 
&  1446.  A  bm  to  provide  aasistanee  for 
transpwtation  Improvement  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUiJED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  REBOLDTION 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hoixnios): 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968.  to  loovlde  for 
remedial  worics  and  preventive  meas- 
ures associated  with  the  Cooper  River 
redlvendon  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
ooom  arm  BBnvBMuni  PBoncT 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina.  Senar 
tor  Hoixmos,  Join  me  in  introducing 
legislation  to  authorise  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  design  and  construct  re- 
medial  woita   in   the   impoundment 
system  of  the  South  Carolina  Public 
Senioe    Authority,    also    known    as 
Santee-Cooper. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Coinmlsslon  has  recently 
conducted  seismic  stability  studies  of 


Junes,  1^ 

the  Plnopolls  West 
North  Daii  of  the 
system.  As  a  result  of  tliaae  studies,  tt 
detemined  that  netther  of  those 
oouldbe  expected  to  wtttastand 
an  earthquake  of  Inteaattj  equal  to 
the  one  which  struA  Gharieston.  &C. 
in  1886. 

Santee-Gooper  personnel,  woridng  In 
conjunction  with  the  FMeral  Boergy 
Regulatory  Cnmrnlmlon.  perfotmed  an 
extensive  geoterhnkal  InvegMgattnn  of 
the  Santeo-Cooper  ayatem.  aaaumlng 
the  ooeuRCtioe  of  a  simDar  earthquake 
in  the  vleblty.  "From  that  study.  It  was 
conciiMiwd  ttiat  failure  of  the  Plnopons 
West  Dam>  would  cause  a  flood  that 
would  serkMy  damage  or  destroy  the 
Charleston  Naval  ShOyyazd.  the  Naval 
Weapons  fltatlon.  the  Polaris  8ubn>»- 
rine  Base,  the  Chaiieston  Air  Fcnnoe 
Base,  the  North  Charleatnn  Army 
Depot,  and  the  Coast  Gnazd  base.  The 
Cooper  River  Redlvcnkm  Canal, 
which  is  sh  authoilMd  corps  project 
nearlng  ooiapletion.  would  bie  drained, 
rendering  ^  St  8tQ»hen's  Generat- 
ing Plant  useless.  Loss  of  life  and 
property,  both  Individual  and  Govern- 
ment, would  be  catastroitfilc  In  addi- 
tion, the  lirrffased  water  flow  throui^ 
the  Cooper  River  and  Charleston 
Harbor  would  would  Ukdy  cause  ex- 
tensive ha^r  silting,  rendotog  the 
harbor  rel^vely  useless  for  months. 
If  the  North  Dam.  on  the  Santee 
River,  were  to  fail,  the  Cooper  River 
Redlversioa  Canal  would  be  drained, 
also  rendering  the  St  Stqihen's  gener- 
ating plant  useless. 

Preliminary  englnenlng  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  likelihood  of  faflure  of 
the  West  Dam  could  be  minlmliiftd 
through  one  of  several  alternative 
methods  of  strengthening  the  dam. 
The  studies  reveal  that,  although 
there  is  net  an  economically  feasible 
method  of  reinforcing  the  North  Dam. 
downstream  effects  of  dam  failure 
could  be  minimised  throu^  the  Instal- 
lation of  a  gate-closure  system  in  the 
redlversion  canaL  This  gate  would  pre- 
vent the  waters  of  Lake  Moultrie  frtun 
flowing  back  through  the  canal  in  the 
case  of  daii  failure. 

Cost  for  design  and  construction  of 
these  protective  measures  is  estimated 
to  be  in  laie  vicinity  of  $32  million. 
The  purpose. of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorise  $28  million  tat  this  essentia] 
remedial  nork.  as  an  addttkm  to  the 
Cooper  River  redlversion  project  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  effort  has  already 
been  put  fcito  the  redtvenion  project 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  indwllng 
expendltuDes  of  $156  minion  from  a 
projMted  $168  mmioiL  In  view  of  this 
and  the  tremendous  loss  of  life  and 
pnmerty  that  would  result  from  the 
failure  of  tiiese  dams.  It  Is  iNudent  and 
to  take  these  preventive 
as  soon  as  practicable.  I 
might  add  that  the  Charleston  Dis- 
trict of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
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that  these  Improvements 
should  be  made  in  the  Interest  of 
public  safety. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Holuhos  snd 
I  t>t!imimtmnA  thIs  messurc  to  our  col- 
leagues Ua  their  ccmslderatlon.  We  be- 
lieve »that  It  provides,  on  balance,  a 
very  reasonable  soluti(xi  to  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  situation. 

Mr.  President,  there  sre  three  letters 
iriildi  are  moat  informative  on  the 
baAground  of  this  issue.  I  refer  to  a 
letter  from  the  South  Carolina  con- 
gressional delegation  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Corp*  of  Engineers;  the  response 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  John  F.  Wall;  and  a 
letter  fkom  the  Honorable  Richard  W. 
ROey.  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to 
Lt  Gen.  Joseph  K.  Bratton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD. 

Iliere  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

Hb  Paisi^BiT  Pao  Tnipoix. 

nj8.8BHAR. 

Mat  ft  l»i3. 
Lt  Ocn.  JosBPH  K.  Bkattoh. 
CMgf,  U^  Army  OonM  ofEngineen, 
Wwrtfagfoit.  D.C 

Hum.  OsaxBAL  Bbattoit  As  you  may 
know,  questions  have  been  raised  by  the 
Federal  Bnogy  Regulatory  Ctnnmlssion 
(^ERC)  oonconins  the  potential  instaUlity 
of  the  PlnopoUs  West  Dam  and  Santee 
North  Dam  In  the  event  of  a  severe  earth- 
quake.  Theae  dams,  llcoised  by  the  FERC, 
are  psrt  of  the  South  Carolina  Public  Serv- 
ice Authority  (Santee  Cooper)  Hydrodectric 
Project  near  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

The  potential  failure  of  these  structures 
directly  Implkrat^  the  viabmty  snd  utmty 
of  the  Corps'  Redlversion  Project  bow  in 
ptogress.  We  understand  that  the  Corps 
currently  estimates  that  this  project  wm 
coat  8170.000.000  in  total,  of  which  more 
than  8100.000,000  already  has  bem  spent 

Becauae  of  the  effect  of  the  seismk  prob- 
lems on  f edoal  Interests  In  the  area,  indud- 
Ing  Charleston  Harbor  and  the  Redlversicm 
Project  we  propose  that  funding  for  the 
necessary  remedial  work  be  Incorporated  in 
the  Ootps'  Redlversion  Project 

Pursuant  to  invesUgatkms  undertaken  by 
Its  Staff  and  seismic  consultants,  the  F^C, 
has  determined  that  the  dams  in  quesObn 
probably  would  faO  if  an  earthquake  as 
severe  as  the  Charleston  Earthquake  of 
1886  were  to  recur.  Woridng  in  conjunction 
with  the  FIRCs  Staff  and  consultants. 
Santee  Cooper  and  its  consultants  per- 
formed extensive  in  situ  and  laboratory  geo- 
tecfanleal  investigations,  aa  the  basis  of 
which  It  has  bem  conduded  that 

1.  The  staMllty  of  the  PlnopoUs  West 
Dam  cannot  be  assured  under  conditions 
equivalent  to  the  FERCs  spedficaUon  of 
the  forces  gennmted  by  the  Chsrleston 
Earthquake  of  1886.  Failure  of  this  dam 
would  create  a  flood  that  would  seriously 
damage  or  devastate  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard,  the  Naval  Weapons  Station,  the 
F^daris  Submarine  Base,  the  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base,  the  NiHth  Charleston  Army 
Depot  and  the  n.a  Coast  Ouard  Base.  The 
harbor  Itself  might  be  dosed  to  navigation 
for  many  month*  Civilian  and  mmtary  pop- 
ulations downstream  of  the  dam  could  sus- 
tain catastrophic  losses.  If  the  PlnopoUs 
West  Dam  ^rere  to  fail,  the  CSoips'  Rediver- 
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skm  Canal  would  be  dry  and  the  aasodated 
St  Stephens  generating  plant  would  be  use- 
less. The  heavy  flow  of  water  into  the 
Cooper  River  and  Charleston  Harbor 
(which  the  Redtverskm  Project  is  intended 
to  divert)  would  once  again  cauae  lnnyy  sH- 
tatlon  in  the  harbor.  The  failure  oSDpPln- 
opdis  West  Dam  and  its  oonsequedns  could 
be  prevented  by  one  of  several  available 
means  of  strengthening  the  dam.  Santee 
Cooper's  principal  consultant  the 
Engineering  Company,  has 
design  phaae  of  work  to  determine  irtiidi  of 
theae  sevoal  avallaUe  methods  is  best 

2.  The  faflure  of  the  Santee  North  Dam 
would  pooe  no  signlllcant  threat  to  life  or  to 
military  Installations.  It  would  cause  the  Di- 
veraion  Canal  to  run  dry  and  would  render 
the  St  Stephens  generating  itent  ustlfsa  It 
is  not  economical  to  prevent  this  faflure 
(the  Boiefit-Oost  Ratio  of  reconstructing 
the  North  Dam  Is  estimated  to  be  0.047  to' 
0.0110).  The  effects  of  the  failure  could  be 
mitigate  economically  by  constructing  a 
gate  dosure  system  in  the  Diversion  Csnal 
that  would  prevent  the  waters  of  Lake 
Moultrie  from  flowing  back  throu^  the 
canal  should  the  North  Dam  fafl.  The  gate 
would  permit  ciMitlnued  operation  of  the 
Corps'  generating  statiim  at  St  Stephens 
and  preserve  the  water  supply  for  Charles- 
ton itiriiMttny  the  ndUtary  jnntallatlnns  on 
the  Cooper  River. 

Santee  Cooper  and  its  consultants  have  es- 
timated the  cost  of  the8»two  improvements 
to  be  $22,000,000.  It  is  our  strong  convictkm 
that  to  safeguard  the  federal  Redlversion 
Project  the  mmtary  uses  of  Charleston 
Harbor,  snd  the  important  mmtary  bases  in 
Charlesttm.  it  is  imperative  that  these  im- 
provements be  funded  by  the  Corps  as  part 
of  the  Redlversiim  Project  We  are  i»n>ored 
to  reounmend  to  tlie  appropriate  conunlt- 
tees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  iwovi- 
sion  for  this  work  be  induded  in  the  current  . 
dvU  works  appnqwlaticm.  in  addition  to 
amounts  previously  requeued  for  the  Redl- 
version Project  for  FT  1084-85. 

We  suggest  that  the  work  be  carried  out 
by  agreement  between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Santee  Cooper,  under  which  the 
construction  woA  shaU  be  performed  by 
Santee  Cooper  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared  or  approved  by  the  Corps  and  FERC. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Charles- 
ton District  of  the  Corps  has  agreed  that 
these  improvements  should  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety  and  has  forwarded 
the  matter  to  Atlanta.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port these  improvements  as  an  addition  to 
the  Redlversion  Project 

A  summarisation  of  seismic  "baf ety  prob-  - 
lems  of  the  Santee  Cooper  Project  and  con- 
taining more  detaUed  technical  information, 
is  endosed.  along  with  a  draft  of  suitable 
appropriaticm  language  which  we  hope  you 
wm  see  fit  to  support 

Thank  you  for  your  most  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  proposal,  and  we  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 
Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  QaaXar,  Ernest 
HoIUngs.    UJS.    Senator;    Thomas   F. 
Hartnett  Member  of  Congress;  Floyd 
Spence,  Member  of  Ctmgress;  Butler 
Derrick  Monber  of  Cmigress;  CarroU 
Campbell.  Member  of  Congress;  John 
Spratt  Member  of  Congress;  RoUn 
Tallon.  Member  of  Congress. 
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,D.C 

J  Tnnoiam:  This  ta  In  mdy 
to  tiM  Mvr  •.  IMS.  I«*t«r  wtth  flndamie. 
tram  ttM  Sontti  Owoltna  Oannilrwl  iM- 
Bbnooent  meettiw  of  Ifay  M 
of  tbe  ddegsOon.  ragwdtnc 
of   the   non-Pedenl 

1  that  reviev  of  the  Oonmlt- 
„    I  f or  the  South  CtroUna 

Anthorltj  «fU  be  mmpliitwl 
Baemr  Refulttary  Oommto- 
iian  (VSRO  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
Anthoittv  alM>  plana  future  teats  to  deter- 
mill*  u  the  lifopoaed  plana  are  the  correct 
■olntkML  Once  theae  aethrttlaB  are  complete; 
the  Authoftty  vould  be  expected  to  file  an 
mtiHntfirp  to  asMBd  Its  RRC  Uoenae.  to 
Indude  the  neeeaMry  remedial  work.  This  Is 
the  nonaal  lequlred  procedure  ainoe  FBRC 
ta  nvMMible  for  determinations  retardinc 
dam  safety  of  theae  prajeeU  and  the  licens- 
ee la  mr^'"'*''*  for  the  woik. 

Atthooch  the  OoncresslaiiaUy  authorlaed 
Cboper  Rtver  Redtreralon  project  and  the 
noo-Pederal  Santee  Cooper  i»oJect  are 
somewhat  linked  hydraullcally.  they  are 
aeparate  projects  wtth  separate  purposes. 

4jiim«whtp  snd  maintenance 


Additianal  Concresstonal  authority  would 
be  neeeaaary  to  authorte  and  inovide  Fed- 
eial  fundiiw  to  be  uaed  on  this  non-Federal 
project.  I  am  rrr'*"**^  draft  lancoage  that 
would  provide  thla  authority.  In  response  to 
the  teqneat  from  your  delegation  at  the 
meethw  on  May  M.  This  lancuace.  If  adopt- 
ed and  enacted  by  the  Ooncrcss,  would  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  the  Corpa  of  Bngl- 
\  to  deaign  and  construct  the  remedial 


Thk  draft  languace  is  provided  as  a  legis- 
lative *afttnc  service  only  and  doea  not 
cwMtltute  any  ooaaments  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposaL  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Aimy  to  comment  on  the  merits 
of  legislation  only  In  reapwise  to  a  request 
(ftan  the  Chaliman  of  the  Committee  to 
which  the  li  flristlnn  has  been  referred  for 
tnwlttrratti?-  and  after  clearance  by  the 
Ottlee  of  Management  and  Budget. 

This  letter  Is  being  provided  to  each 
Member  of  the  South  Carolina  Congression- 
al delegation. 
Snoerely. 

Jo«M  F.  Wall. 
Motor  Oemeni,  VJS.  Armw. 

Dinetoro/CMl  Worta. 

SiAXS  or  South  Caboldm. 
Ovncs  or  IBB  Oovaaroa. 

JTay  iX  f  MJL 
U.  OcB.  JoavB  K.  BaAROw. 
CMaT.  VJS.  Armg  Oarpt  of  Snottaeen, 
Wiukim9*om,  D.C 

DBA*  Qbodul  BaAnoK  On  May  S.  1983. 
the  patted  Statea  CongrtasVwsl  Delegation 
tram  South  ^Candtna  wrote  to  urge  the 
Dhtted  Statea  Army  Corpa  of  Engineers  to 
soppott  Fsdsnl  funding  of  certain  safety 
tmptovemsBts  to  tlie  hydroelectric  project 
flim«twt  by  the  South  Carolina  Public  Senr- 
to  Aothorlfey  near  Mandn  Coiner.  South 
PtfxMnm.  It  WW  requsated  that  Uie  Corpa 
maoM  nip«— w*"*^  for  funding  this 
ptojeet  thrash  Its  Redtveialan  Project  near 
St  Stephen  In  Berkely  County.  South  Caro- 


UM 


In  that  latter,  the  Ooivb' 

1  to  tiia  Radhwifcm  Prolect.  and 

lU  iiapnMlWHtT  for  malntalnint  navigatlan 
In  Charlsaton  Harbor,  give  it  a  vital  mtareat 
in  aecurtng  the  completinn  of  tlieae  aafety 
tan|M^^»TffMinM  In  a^MH^"".  the  rrJatunTT  of 
a  number  of  ottkal  def enae  fadlttlaa  locat- 
ed along  and  near  the  Cooper  River  and  In 
fharlTiitim  Harbor,  make  It  partleolariy  ap- 
propriate for  the  united  Statea  both  to  pre- 
sent earthquake-induoed  f aOure  at  the  Pin- 
opolto  Weat  Dam  and  to  prevent  the  leas  of 
ti>e  freah  water  leaarvolr  Impounded  by  that 
dam  in  tlie  event  of  failure  of  tlie  Santee 
North  Dam.  I  do  not  need  to  wnphaalaf  to 
you  the  serlousnem  of  the  damage  to  de- 
f enae  fsrfl**'—  which  would  result  from  the 
f aOure  of  the  Ptnopcdls  Weat  Dam.  Aa  to  the 
earthquake-Induced  faOure  of  the  Santee 
North  Dam.  unlem  measurea  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  frcah  water  luaefvoir  behind 
the  hmb  (ram  draining  batik,  throui^  the  Di- 
veialon  Canal  Into  the  Santee  River,  the 
Busby  Fuk  reaerroir  would  suffer  tram  salt 
water  Intrusion  which  could  Impair  the 
water  sup^  to  the  defense  facilitlea. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  urgea  the 
Corpa  to  recognise  Its  responslbOlty  for  the 
improvements  necessary  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  great  harm  to  theae  Important  Fednal 
Intereats.  and  to  assume  the  financial 
burden. 

Tours  sincerely. 

RICBABB  W.  RnxT. 


By  Mr.  FRTOR: 
a  1430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Asrlcul- 
tunl  Act  of  1949  to  pennlt  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  aurplus  Oov- 
emment-owned  commodities  to  make 
dteacter  payments  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  rice:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

AOBICOLTOBAL  DISASRB  FATMBIIT-Ill-BXJID  ACT 

or  itsa 
•  Mr.  FRTOR.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  wetka  we  have  all  seen  the  hor- 
rible damage  that  can  result  from 
flooding.  Almost  daUy  the  newspapers 
and  television  stations  carry  stories 
about  the  human  suffering  and  prop- 
erty destruction  that  has  occurred  in 
many  States  as  a  result  of  this  natural 
disaster.  Many  Western  States  have 
experienced  flooding  due  to  warmer 
weather  coming  behind  large  winter 
snows.  The  problem  in  the  South  and 
Southeast,  however,  has  been  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  rain  in  the 
first  5  months  of  the  year. 

Last  week  when  I  was  in  Arkansas.  I 
saw  many  areas  completely  under 
water.  Thousands  of  acres  of  excellent 
farmland  have  been  flooded.  In  two 
counties  in  eastern  Arkansas  about 
30.000  acreas  of  wheat,  virtually  ready 
for  harvest,  was  destroyed  when  flood- 
waters  covered  an  area  of  20  square 
miles.  In  other  counties  in  the  State, 
the  problem  is  Just  as  severe  because 
many  fanners  have  not  been  able  to 
get  into  the  fields  to  plant  this  year's 
crop.  In  short,  Mr.  Frestdent.  this  is  a 
very  serious  situation  which  Is  made 
more  difficult  since  it  comes  on  the 
heels  of  several  years  of  declining 
income  for  our  Nation's  farmers. 


Mr.  Pradde&t.  under  esJitliig  law 
there  are  at  least  two  ttalnti  tliak  can 
be  dooe  to  deal  wtth  tbe  prablMiis 
many  of  our  fannerg  an  gxperiwnrtng. 
First,  if  a  diaaster  dedantton  is  made, 
produoen  who  have  gustatimd  kMses 
above  a  certain  level  will  be  eligible  for 
emovency  loans  tram  the  Ftemeis 
Home  Adminstntion  (FteHA).  Oecond, 
the  Secretary  has  the  authortty.  under 
the  1981  farm  bm  (PubUe  Law  97-98) 
to  make  disastw  payments  to  faraers 
who  have  been  prevented  from  plant- 
ing their  crop,  or  who  have  lower 
yields  than  normal,  due  to  a  natural 
disaster. 

Mr.  Fresident.  under  existing  law 
dinastftr  payments  are  authorlaed  for 
the  1982-86  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  rice.  A  provision  in 
the  statute  limits  these  payments, 
however,  if  Federal  crop  insurance  is 
available  to  the  farmer.  But,  the  law 
contains  a  provlsicm  that  allows  the 
Secretary  to  make  these  payments  if 
certain  conditions  are  met.  Generally, 
these  are  the  existence  of  an  economic 
emergency  caused  by  the  natural  dis- 
aster, and  the  fact  that  crop  insurance 
is  either  not  available,  or  not  suffi- 
cient to  alleyiate  the  ec(m<nnic  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Fresident,  the  flooding  that  has 
occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
should  be  suf  f  idoit  to  trigger  a  disas- 
ter declaration.  This  will  allow  FteHA 
emergency  loans  to  be  made  available 
to  farmers.  It  also  seems  that  disaster 
payments  could  be  uaed  to  assist  farm- 
ers who  have  lost  a  crop  in  the  ground 
or  have  been  prevented  from  planting 
a  crop  due  to  the  flooding.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culttire  officials  might  be  unwilling  to 
make  cash  disaster  payments,  even 
though  a  sufficient  basis  for  making 
them  might  exist.  Without  any  disas- 
ter assistance  I  am  afraid  many  of 
these  farmers  will  be  out  of  business. 
The  1980  embargo  and  2  straight  yean 
of  low  commodity  prices  have  put 
them  in  serious  financial  shape,  and  if 
no  assistance  is  f  orthocaning  in  this  in- 
stance,  we  wiU  lose  many  hardwoiMng 
men  and  women  who  have  been  farm- 
ing for  many  years. 

Today.  Mr.  Fresident,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  will  give  the  Secretary 
an  additional  tool  in  dealing  with  this, 
and  future,  farm  disasters.  The  Agri- 
cultural Disaster  Assistanne-in-Kind 
Act  of  1983  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  make 
disaster  payments  with  surplus  com- 
modities insteiid  of  cash.  There  are 
points  I  would  like  to  make  in  regard 
to  this  bllL  First,  it  does  not  deal  with 
this  disaster  declaration  process  and 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  disaster 
payments  should  be  made.  SecMid.  the 
bUl  does  not  require  that  aaslatanoe-ln- 
kind  be  paid.  It  only  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  to  do  to.  and  there- 
fore, represents  an  additional  tool  he 


can  use  when  a  farm  dlMster  occnrs. 
Also,  I  thtok  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  this  program  could  be  OMd  In  the 
future  to  mUMt  farmers  wholoae  their 
crops,  and  have  no  forms  of  disaster 


Mr.  Fresident,  this  bill  is  straightfor- 
ward, doeg  not  cost  any  money  and 
simply  gifes  the  Secretary  another 
ovaxm  wh«i  a  disaster  oeeura.  Staioe  tt 
amends  the  1981  farm  bOl.  It  applies  to 
the  198»46  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  rice.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues wm  seriously  eonslrtwr  this 
proposaL  Also.  I  urge  the  Secretary 
take  pronipt  action  to  hdp  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  our  farmers  are 
experiendng  as  a  result  of  this  latest 
disaster. 

Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask  unanimous  ocm- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaoosD,  as  follows: 

&14S9 
Be  it  enoetod  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Itepre$eHtiMvei  of  Oie  UmUed  Statu  of 
America  in  Conoreu  aitemtlti.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Agrleultttre  Dlsaa- 
ter  Paymeni-In-KInd  Act  of  IMS". 

Sac.  a.  Eff ecUve  only  tor  the  1989  through 
IMS  crops  «t  wheat,  teed  gralna.  cotton,  and 
rice,  section  4M  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949  (7  UJBX;.  1428)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oUowtng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(n)  'sunflus  government^nmed  commod- 
ities' means  barley,  com,  cotton,  dty  edible 
beans,  flaxaeed.  grain  awghum.  oata.  rice 
soybeans,  sunflower  aeedi.  wheat,  or  any 
other  agrlBltural  commodity,  whkii  la 
owned  and  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cofporatloa  and  not  obligated  tor  any  other 
puipoae  under  any  other  provision  of  law.". 


Sac.  3.  Effective  only  for  the  19n  through 
IMS  crops  of  wheat,  section  107B(bX3)  of 
the  Agricifltural  Act  of  1949  (7  XJJS.C 
1446b-l  (bX2»  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foDowing  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  The  Secretaiy  may  uae  cash  or  sur- 
plus govenunent-owned  commodities,  or 
both,  to  naike  disaster  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 


SBC.  4.  Effective  only  tor  the  1983  tliroutfi 
198S  crops  of  feed  grains,  section  108B(bxa) 
of  the  Agileultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJB.C. 
1444d(bX3)k  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  tcdknrlng  new  subpaza- 
gnph: 

"(E)  The  Secretaiy  may  use  cash  or  sur- 
jdus  govesnment-owned  fwmmndities.  or 
both  to  make  diaaster  paymenta  requta«d 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).". 


Sac.  S.  Effective  only  tor  the  1989  titrouib 
19M  crops  of  cotton,  seetlan  10McX4)  of  the 
Agileotturai  Act  of  1948  (7  UJ&XX 
l444(gX4))  la  amended  by  addint  at  the  end 
tliereot  the  foUowlnc  new  snbparacraph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  uae  eaih  or  sur- 
plns  govetnment-owned  mmmoditles.  or 
both  to  make  dtaaster  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).". 


8.  Effective  only  tor  tlie  19n  through 
1988  craps  of  riee.  seetton  181(1X3)  of  the 
Agrtenltaral  Ac*  of  1948  (7  njS.C.  1441(1X3)) 
la  aaaended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraidi: 

"(B)  Hie  fieeretary  may  uae  cash  or  sur- 
plus govemment-owned  commodities,  or 
both  to  make  disastw  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  m  (B).".a 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
a  1440.  A  bill  to  (darify  the  dreum- 
ttaivfif  under  which  a  trademark  may 
1>e  canceled:  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ICSTABDABD 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Fresident,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will 
fosttt  uniformity  in  national  trade- 
mark law  which  Is  threatened  by  the 
absoioe  of  a  standardized  test  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  trademarii  has  beocxne 
generic  The  existing  law,  amended  in 
1946,  15  n.S.C.  1064(c)  states  that  a 
tradonaA  can  be  canceled  "at  any 
time  If  the  registered  trademark  be- 
comes a  common  descriptive  name  of 
an  article  or  substance."  The  purpose 
of  the  1946  amendment  was: 

First,  to  fnnriomiw  the  trademark  statutes 
so  th^  win  conform  to  legitimate  preaent 
day  bustnea  practices:  second,  to  remedy 
constnictlons  of  present  acts  which  have  in 
several  instances  observed  and  perverted 
their  original  purpose.  *  *  *  and  third,  to 
■jfwpiify  trademark  practice  to  secure  trade- 
mark owners  in  the  goodwill  which  they 
have  built  up,  and  to  protect  the  public 
tram  imposition  by  the  use  of  counterfeit 
and  Imitated  marics  and  false  trade  descrip- 


Senate  Report  No.  1333.  79th  Con- 
gress. 2d  Session.  5  (1946). 

Whfle  the  legal  standard  enunciated 
by  the  courts  to  enforce  this  statute 
has  always  been  based  on  the  level  of 
itmmmfr  undcrstandfaig  of  the  trade- 
martc  a  recent  decision  in  the  ninth 
circuit  has  drastically  deviated  from 
the  aoo^ted  standanL  The  ninth  cir- 
cuit court  determined  generi<aies8  by 
what  motivated  the  public  to  buy  the 
product.  Anti-Monojxdy  v.  General 
Jfttb  Fun  Group.  684  F.  2d  1316  (9th 
Cir.  1982).  This  new  test  has  caused  an 
uproar  First,  it  creates  a  conflict  over 
what  legal  standard  protects  a  trade- 
maric  and,  consequmtly.  disrupts  pre- 
dtetabnitr.  and  second,  it  may  cause 
the  loss  of  valuable  tradonarics  that 
would  be  preserved  under  the  long  es- 
tablished legal  standard. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  well-known 
trademariu  known  to  us  all  froiil 
childhood  called  M<mopoly  has  now 
become  a  generic  term  because  a  moti- 
vational survey  was  used  to  determine 
whether  FaAer  Bros.'  Monopoly  was  a 
oommim  descriptive  name. 

Before  the  Anti-Mcmopoly  dedsion. 
there  was  no  conflict  between  the 
legal  standards  used  to  determine  the 
validity  of  trademariES. 

The  landmaric  deidsion  of  Bayer  Co. 
V.  United  Drug  Co.,  272  F.  505.  509 
(1921)   set   a   legal   standard   many 


tourts  follow  today  at  least  In  part 
Judge  Learned  Hand  articulated  a 
stanctavd  for  determining  genericness 
based  oa  the  level  of  (xmsimwir  under- 
standing. If  the  buyer  understands  the 
name  of  the  product  to  mean  only  the 
Idnd  of  genus  of  goods  sOId.  the  tenn 
is  generic  and  not  entitled  to  prateo- 
ticm.  But  if  the  term  meant  not  only 
the  goods  sold  but  something  taatt 
than  that  thm  the  sdler  deserves  pro- 
tecti<m. 

KMogg  Co.  v.  National  Bi$aiU  Ool. 
305  UJB.  Ill  (1938)  eased  the  require- 
ments for  a  trademarii  to  become  gjp- 
neric  by  requiring  the  trademarii 
owner  to  show  "the  primary  signifi- 
eance  of  the  term  in  the  minds  of  the 
consuming  public  is  not  the  intMluct, 
but  the  producer."  This  decision  has 
been  followed  by  the  majority  of 
courts  to  some  degree.  Feofftercomte 
Inc.  V.  5oIo  Products  Ind.  306  F.  2d 
252.  256  (1962)  detnmlned  that  In 
order  for  a  trademark  to  become  ge- 
neric "the  principal  significanfie  of  the 
word  must  be  its  indicatifm  of  the 
nature  or  class  of  an  article  rather 
than  an  indication  of  its  origin." 
Though  these  standards  have  varied 
slightly,  one  important  criteria  for  all 
these  tests  remained  consistent— the 
generic  term  was  determined  by  the 
consumer's  level  of  understanding. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  tme  of 
all  the  standards  today. 

The  court  in  Anti-Moncmwly.  Inc. 
against  General  Mills  Fund  Group, 
Inc..  used  a  motivatkHial  survey  to 
arrive  at  their  decision.  The  result  was 
that  Monopoly  is  no  longer  a  trade- 
maric  for  Paricer  Brothers.  Monopoly 
has  now  been  decided  by  the  court  to 
be  generic.  This  new  test  differs  from 
the  established  standanL 

What  motivates  an  individual  to  buy 
a  product  is  legally  immatolal  to  the 
question  at  hand.  The  outcome  of 
sudi  a  survey  does  not  show  whetho'  a 
tradonariL  has  become  gaaiaic.  A 
survey  by  General  ICHls  points  this 
out.  They  asked  the  public  if  they 
bought  Tide  detergent  because  they 
wanted  a  Procter  A  Gamble  product 
or  they  bought  Tide  because  it  does  a 
good  Job:  68  percent  said  they  bought 
Tide  because  it  does  a  good  Job.  Conse- 
quoitly,  using  this  motivational  test 
Tide  would  become  generic  as  well  as 
most  popular  quality  brands. 

This  motivational  test  threatens  fair 
competition.  It  puts  in  Jeopardy  the 
good  reputation  sellers  have  created 
with  their  products  and  destroys  ev- 
erything sellers  have  spent  in  time  and 
money  to  create.  The  Anti-M(»uwoly 
decision  has  shook  many  Including  the 
XJS.  Tradonaric  Association.  They  be- 
lieve as  I  do  that  the  motivational  test 
is  a  significant  threat  to  the  entire 
tradonark  system. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Tradonaric  Act  is  twofold: 
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I  to  to  pntM*  the  pnUk  w  it 
lORlMrinc  a  pfodnet  bi 
■dMMik  vbldi  It  taonUa 
,  Ik  win  ■«  ttM  pfoduet  wbldi  tt  •*! 
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Report  No.  ISU.  79th  Con- 
id  riiiwlnn  5  (1946).  Further- 
It  alkNM  the  wrtiffi"***'  to  h«dd 
th«  pndnoet  Moountable  In  the  nuur- 
ketplMe  for  ao  InadBqiMte  prodnet 

AMtwding    to    the    OoaoBosioiuL 
)  the  poipoee  of  the  original  bill 

I  lo  "enoourase  the  maintenanoe  of 

guaUty  toy  aeeurliw  to  the  producer 
the  benefit  of  the  food  rqmtatkm 
irtiidi  wMwllf*"*  createa.**  Tliey  at- 
tempted to  protect  trademarks  to 
-protect  the  pubUc  from  deceit,  f oater 
teir  oompetttlan.  secure  commnnltJea 
the  advantagea  of  reputation  and  good 
wtn"  fkom  tboae  whoae  products  lack 
theaeqttalttlea.Id.at4. 

I  fed  f^wigty  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  lonaicaslnnal  intent  further 
lTg«-^«»*«'  ia  neoeasary.  ^nthout  legis- 
lation there  arfU  be  no  consistency  be- 
tween Judldal  drcuiU  and  geographi- 
cal rcflkMM  when  determining  whether 
a  trademark  has  become  a  genoic 
term. 

Predictability  is  in  Jeopardy.  Trade- 
marks irtiieh  <Hice  would  have  been 
protected  by  the  traditional  legal 
atandard  set  by  Kellogg  now  fan  prey 
to  a  mottvatkmal  test  which  will  elimi- 
nate them.  In  the  Anti-Monopoly  caae 
the  teat  uaed  was  a  motivatltmal 
survey  which  asked  the  customer 
whether  he  bought  the  game  Monopo- 
ly becanae.  "I  like  Parker  Brothers' 
products"  or  "I  boui^t  Monopoly  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  game  Monopoly 
and  I  dont  care  who  makea  it."  Since 
the  majority  of  people  bought  Monop- 
oly beeauae  they  were  motivated  by 
the  game  not  the  source,  the  court 
held  Monopoly  had  become  generic 
Thia  approach  is  legally  unaound. 
Judge  mea  stated  that  this  motiva- 
tional survey  has  led  "some  courts  into 
an  eaoterlc  and  extraneous  inquiry  fo- 
cusing on  iriiat  motlvatea  the  purchas- 
ing puidlc  to  buy  particular  goods."  In 
Be  DC  Comiea.  ne  P.  Sd  1042.  lOM 
(CCJPJk  1983)  (concurring  opinion). 

Notwithstanding  Judicial  reacUons 
like  that  of  Judge  Niea.  the  concern  of 
the  UjS.  Trademark  Aaaodation  that 
there  is  "a  danger  that  oourto  will 
aeoept  without  question  the  validity  of 
survey  methodcdogy  approved  by  an- 
other court"  has  already  proven  rea- 
sonable. CPQ  ProdnetM  Corp.  v.  Anti- 
JTONOPO^  Amicus  Curiae  No.  82-1075 
Oct.  1982.  Within  2  months,  a  ninth 
ctacult  court  referred  to  the  survey  as 
one  conducted  "according  to  accepted 
prlndideB."  PrndemMol  /juamiioe  v. 
Oidralter  ft/noMeial  Corp..  694  F.2d 
1150. 1156  (9th  Cir.  1982). 


ThiM.  the  standard  for  this  impor- 
tant legal  distinction  could  depend  on 
which  court  at  Judge  who  hears  the 
caae.  Thia  has  created  a  conflict  be- 
tween legal  standards  as  weD  as  a  con- 
flict between  dreulta.  The  foundation 
of  predictability  has  begun  to  crumble 
and  may  take  with  It  many  vaUd  trade- 
marks If  we  do  not  act  now  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  long-established  legal 
standard. 

It  ia  for  theae  reaaona  Mr.  Prealdent 
that  I  propose  an  amendment  to  15 
UJB.C.  i  1064(c)  whfc:h  would  set  a 
itandardlMd  test  for  detormlnlng  a 
^^wntnftn  deecTiptlve  term  so  that  a 
aeller's  trademaA  arould  not  be 
threatened  by  distinction  because  the 
atandard  used  by  the  court  he  was 
brought  before  used  one  teat  rather 
than  another. 

I  propooe  an  amendment  to  15 
UAC.  i  1064(c)  which  should  be  in- 
serted in  section  1064(c)  stating: 

*  *  *  that  no  racMrmtlon  of  a  mark  ahall 
be  cancelled  on  tbe  gro«mdi  that  raeh  mark 
hae  become  a  common  deaertpttve  name 
unlea  it  to  dear  that  in  the  mtodi  of  the 
t«ff«i-«mtng  pubUc  the  mark  f alte  to  Indleate 
the  eooroe  or  quality  of  toode  or  ■enrteea  on 
which  It  to  ived.  Purchaser  motivation  shall 
not  be  wed  tw  determine  whether  a  mark  to 
senerlc* 

This  addition  to  the  preaent  statute 
would  prevent  other  competitors  fran 
easily  taking  advantage  of  a  seller's 
good  reputati<Hi  whteh  the  aeller  spent 
jAr^  and  money  to  create.  My  biU 
would  continue  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion rather  that  frustrate  it  by  taking 
the  seller's  well  known  and  reQ>ected 
mark  and  giving  it  to  hia  hungry  oom- 
petitors. 

Furthermore,  my  legislation  protects 
the  trademark  which  may  not  be  rec- 
ognised quiddy  by  source  but  does 
repreaent  a  superior  quality.  If  the 
ocmsumer  identifies  the  quality  of  the 
goocta.  this  is  carrying  out  the  function 
of  a  trademark  in  todays  commercial 
society.  If  we  permit  motivational 
survey  to  be  used,  trademarks  repre- 
senting quality  would  be  an  endan- 
gered species. 

My  bill  creates  a  consistency  neces- 
sary for  Interstate  commerce  which 
flourishes  at  this  time.  The  Senate 
report  of  the  79th  C:ongres8  which 
amended  the  Federal  Trademark  Act. 
stated  that  since  trade  is  no  longer 
local,  but  national  "it  would  seem  as  if 
national  legislation  along  national 
linea  securing  to  the  owners  of  trade- 
marks in  interstate  commerce  definite 
righto  should  be  enacted  and  should 
be  enacted  now."  Senate  Report  No. 

1393.    79th   Congress.    2d   session.    5 
(1946). 

I  fear  as  do  many  others  that  with- 
out VM»  amendment  many  more  trade- 
marks are  <m  the  brink  of  distinction. 
Must  we  wait  until  the  numbers  in- 
crease and  do  billions  of  dollars  worth 

of  damages  to  req)ectable  established 

manufacturers  before  we  act  or  do  we 

cure  the  problem  now  when  it  comea 


to  our  attention,  when  It  has  Just 
begun  to  hurt  our  respected  trade- 
mark owners.  I  feel  BonfVient  by 
acting  now  my  bin  wfll  not  only  give 
the  protection  to  our  manutaeturers 
and  consumers,  but  It  wtU  alao  foster 
fair  competition  in  our  society  aa  un- 
doubtedly the  Trademark  Act  Intend- 
ed in  the  first  plaee.9 


By  Mr.  DURENBKROKR: 
&  1442.  A  bm  to  suspend  fCH- a  2-year 
period  the  duty  on  the  dMmlcal  com- 
monly known  as  Flecalnide  acetate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


•  Mr.  DURENBRROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introducing  legialati<m 
today  to  temporarily  suw>end  for  2 
years  the  duty  on  flecalnide  acetate. 
This  is  a  maJ<»- new  drug  uaed  to  treat 
disorders  of  heart  rhythm  and  it  has 
beoi  approved  by  the  FDA. 

The  first  four  steps  in  producing  the 
drug  take  place  In  the  United  States 
but  the  final  step  \m  performed  in  Eng- 
land. Though  only  one  step  is  dooe  in 
Enidand.  there  is  a  fuU  value  tariff  of 
8  percent  levied  when  the  drug  is 
brought  back  into  the  United  States. 

This  duty  suspension  would  broadm 
the  market  for  the  drug  and  enable  a 
diHnestic  manufacturing  operation  to 
be  established  for  the  fifth  step  of  the 
production  process. 

This  amendment  would  reduce 
health  care  costo  and  increase  UJS.  em- 
ployment I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  sup- 
port lt.9 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  1443.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  regarding  same  condition 
drawbacks  and  same  kind  and  quality 
drawbacks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ncHmcAL  AMnnnfiiiT*  to  tbx  tAia 

COHBmOa  OBAWSACK  LAW 

« Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  offering  legislation  today  to 
make  two  technical  changes  in  the 
same  condition  drawback  law.  These 
changes  wiU  provide  more  Job  oppot- 
tunlties  in  the  United  States  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  inventory  expenses. 

The  same  condition  drawback  law 
aUows  a  company  to  receive  a  draw- 
back on  the  duty  paid  on  an  Item  if 
the  item  is  reexported  within  3  years 
in  the  same  condition,  or  If  only  inci- 
dental operations  such  as  testhig  or 
pa^Kf^"g  is  performed  on  it. 

These  changes  would  aUow  packag- 
ing to  be  eligible  for  same  condition 
drawback.  This  greatly  enhances  our 
position  ss  an  inventory  holding,  test- 
ing, and  par>i»g<ng  locaticm  for  prod- 
ucU  that  may  be  produced  aU  over  the 
worid. 

The  proposed  changes  would  alao 
aUow  drawbar  treatment  on  materi- 
als which  are  identical  in  kind  and 
number  to  the  materials  originally  im- 


ported, but  which  ml^fc  not  be  the 
exaet  mateHala  wtaldi  were  Imported. 
Thia  ehanie  Is  a  lofleal  and  eoafe- 
aavlng  stepito  help  rednoe  uaneeeasary 
inventory  nd  tranwortattoB  eorta. 

The  same  condition  tenrbaA  law 
haa  proven  to  be  bdiiful  to  a  number 
of  our  oompanlea  rngagiwl  In  Inteniar 
tlonal  eeotiomte  aettvtty  and  theae 
ehangea  w*uld  improve  tbe  wortdnga 
of  that  law.  Congreasman  WtamtEL,  the 
orl^nal  w»^^h"f  of  the  same  condition 
drawbar  law.  haa  introduced  theae 
ehangea  in  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 

tivea.«  

By  M^.  MELCHER: 

&  1444.  A  bOl  to  deny  most  favored 
nati<m  sUtus  to  any  country  that  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Prealdent  deniea 
rellgioua  fneedmn  to  Ita  dtlMns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
deny  "Moat  Fkvored  Nation"  statue  to 
any  counUy  that  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  President  deniea  religious  freed«n 
to  Its  dtiaetis. 

My  bfll  provides  that  no  country 
Shan  reoelf  e  any  of  the  advantagea  of 
most-f avored-natlon  status  that  deniea 
Ito  dtiaens,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. rcOlgloUB  freedom  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Preddent  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  President  may  uae  his  discretion 
and  not  deny  moat-fkvoced-natlon 
status  to  f  country  that  he  deema  is 
making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  effectuate 
religious  f reedtmi.  Further,  the  Pred- 
dent must  make  an  annual  rqwrt  to 
the  approinlate  oommltteea  in  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  any  action 
taken  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Preddent.  aa  a  leading  free 
nation  of  tihe  world,  we  have  a  duty  to 
take  cognkance  of  the  Increased  reU- 
glous  persecution  In  some  of  the  East- 
ern bloc  oountriea  and  have  the  re- 
spondbillty  to  act  against  this  persecu- 
tion. 

There  hAve  been  numerous  cases  in 
reomt  yekrs  in  the  Soviet  Unfcm. 
Poland,  and  other  Eastern  tdoc  ooun- 
triea where  individuals.  femilJes.  and 
even  whole  ccmgregationa  have  been 
refused  the  rig^t  to  praetlee  their  reU- 
gi<m  in  petoe  and  have  suffered  state- 
directed  peraecutiim. 

It  is  a  basic  tenent  of  the  United 
Statea  and  that  religious  freedom  Is  a 
basic  humkn  right  We  should  not  con- 
duct bustaess  as  usual  with  govern- 
mento  thai  refuse  to  permit  rdlglous 
freedom  for  their  dttens.  I  believe  we 
should  taMe  a  stand,  here  and  now.  to 
do  what  we  can  to  guarantee  thia  bask; 
human  right  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  tliat  my  coUeaguea  wlU  Join 
me  In  pasdng  this  bOl  to  spotlight  the 
restrictions  on  religious  freedom  In 
some  Eastern  Eunwean  countriea.  We 
believe  the  protectioB  of  rdigknis  free- 
dom ii  a  top  priority  Item  and  that 


of  this  bm  wfll  help  to  aUevl- 
ate  thoee  conditions. 

Mr.  President  I  esk  hii^«i<i»m*«m  con- 
aeut  that  the  bfll  be  printed  in  the 


lliere  being  no  objection,  the  bfll 
ordowd  to  be   printed  in  Uie 
RaooBD.  as  f oUows: 

&1444 

Be  U  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Aeprmmtattw*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ameriea  in  Conoreaa  anembled.  That  to, 
■■III  I  the  omttoued  dedlcatton  of  the 
United  States  to  (undsmental  human 
ttguta,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vtalan  of  law,  on  or  after  the  January  1. 
Ui«.  pcodueta  tram  sny  noomarket  econo- 
my eaaatanr  shall  not  be  ellgiUe  to  receive 
nondlaerimlnatory  treatment  (most-favored- 
natlon  treatoMut);  such  county  shall  not 
paitleipate  to  any  iwociam  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  which  extends 
cradita  or  credit  guarantees  or  investment 
guaiantees.  dliectly,  or  indirectly:  and.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shaU  not 
ffinrlni*f  any  commerical  agreement  with 
any  sudi  country,  during  the  period  begto- 
nliw  with  the  date  on  which  the  President 
determines  tliat  such  country — 

(1)  Denies  Ito  dtiaens.  either  directly  or  in- 
direetly.  rdldous  freedom  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vided fiirOter,  if  the  President  to  the  exer- 
dae  of  hto  diseretion  finds  ttiat  a  country  to 
making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  effectuate  rdl- 
gkms  freedom,  then  he  may  grant  non-dls- 
ertminatory  treatment  to  that  country. 

(3)  The  President  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  appnmrlate  committees  of 
Oongresa  with  reference  to  any  actkm  taken 
under  thto  Act* 


Under  meaent  law.  amounta  equiva- 
lent to  a  pooentage  of  cuatona  re- 
cdpta  are  made  available  for  specific 
purpoeea.  For  example.  30  percent  of 
reodpta  are  available  for  appropria- 
tion to  aetlvltiea  of  the  Doiartment  of 
Agriculture.  This  IfgislaMnn  would 
continue  to  recogntae  this  and  any 
other  statutory  requlremento  tied  to 
customs  receipts.  TUs  legislation 
would  simply  recognise  rail,  hli^way. 
air  and  water  tranqMnrtation  as  gen- 
enion  of  customs  revenues  and  i»o- 
vide  that  amounto  equivalent  to  their 
req>ecttve  contributions  to  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  be  made  availalde  for 
projects  to  Improve  each  mode. 

The  propmtlanal  amount  of  recdpto 
to  be  made  available  for  each  mode 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Treasury  and  Commeroe  baaed 
on  the  annual  cargo  Um-^nllea  contrib- 
uted to  the  national  ecraumy  by  each 
of  the  modea  of  tranmmtatimi. 

If  this  legislation  had  been  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  the  following 
amounto  would  have  been  available  for 
appropriation  based  cm  cusUmis  re- 
ceipts. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Snmiis): 

S.  1445.  A  bUI  to  provide  assistance 

for       tranqwrtaticm       improvement 

projects;   to   the   Committee   on  Fi- 


MOUIMODU.  TBAHSFOKTATIOR  mPHOU 

ACT  or  ItSS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Blr.  Preddent  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  for 
mjvelf  and  Senator  Sxbhhis,  that  wiU 
proride  a  oomprehendve  wproach  to 
the  problem  of  funding  future  im- 
provement projects  for  rail,  highway, 
air.  and  water  transportation.  This  leg- 
Uaidon  Is  similar  to  a  biU  I  introduced 
last  year. 

The  Multimodal  Transportation  Im- 
inovemoit  Act  recognises  the  impor- 
tance of  this  Nation's  multimodal 
tranaportation  sjrart^m  and  the  need  to 
insure  a  direct  source  of  funding  to 
provide  smne  of  the  investment  dollars 
that  win  be  required  to  keep  the 
system  opeiating  effidently  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  a  portion  of  customs  re- 
ceipts, which  are  derived  in  large 
measure  from  the  abiUty  of  our  trans- 
portation system  to  generate  and  sus- 
tain the  movement  of  export  and 
import  cargo,  would  be  made  available 
on  an  equitable  bads  to  fund  projecta 
for  Improvement  and  maintenance  of 
each  mode— ran.  highway,  air  and 
water. 
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I  believe  it  is  time  we  recognised  the 
existing  interdependence,  ccnnpetition. 
and  economic  contrnn\ti<ms  of  our 
multimodal  tranqiortatiim  system.  For 
too  long  we  have  attempted  to  addreas 
our  transportatton  f uniding  jvoblems 
on  an  individual  modal  bads  by  devis- 
ing qiedfic  iwlides  and  funding  mech- 
anisms for  each.  Whether  by  user  fee. 
land  grant  loan  guarantee,  or  other 
Federal  subddy.  each  mode  has  been 
the  redplent  of  assistance  In  one  f <mn 
or  another.  This  legislation  can  serve 
as  a  podtive  first  stw  in  developing  a 
comprehradve  solution  to  funding 
future  tranomrtation  improvonent 
projects,  without  disrupting  the  effi» 
dency  and  competition  that  now 
exists.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORB 
8.  »o 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  PaozMnx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  HmiFBaxT)  and  the 
Senator  from  TnHianm  (icr.  Looax) 
were  added  as  coq^onsors  of  S^250.  a 
bin  to  abolish  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

S.4S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsohqas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
BCatsuhaoa)  was  added  as  a  cospcmaor 
of  S.  430.  a  bfll  to  prohibit  employ- 
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At  the  reqneit  Of  Mr.  Hi 
OHM  of  the  Senetor  1 
(Mr  imui)  vaa  added  aa  e 
aor  of  a  4Vr.  a  taOl  to  amend  title  M  of 
the  Uhtted  Stataa  Code  to  proflde  that 
ortanted  adtertiaementa 
I  of  dni0  In  rcKMnae  to 


diaUba 

At  the  leqneat  at  Mr.  Oouwatbu 
the  BHoe  of  the  Senator  from  nuiioia 
(Mr  Pmct)  waa  added  aa  a  coaponeor 
of  a.  MO,  a  tain  to  aanend  the  Putdle 
Health  Sentee  Act  to  eettfiUih  a  Na- 
tional IiMtttate  of  Arthrttla  and  Mua- 
mliirt  111  fal  and  8kin  DIaeaaee,  and  for 


At  the  reqaeet  of  Mr.  Boiima.  the 
«— 1—  of  the  nmafor  from  Mtamiri 
(Mr.  ■aaufoa)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  f?ar"»*'»*  (Mr.  Hounraa)  were 
mMm^  M  ^^j^r*— '»■  (tf  a  616.  a  bill  to 
pranofee  the  oae  of  aolar  and  other  re- 
newable f oraw  of  enerty  developed  by 
the  private  aeetor. 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  BuiiFiaa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HdftuiMa)  waa  added  aa  a  oo- 
aponor  of  a  617.  a  bm  to  ivomote  the 
uae  of  energy-conaerving  equipment 
and  bl^>^^el»  by  the  Department  of  De- 
f enae.  and  tor  other  purpoaea. 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  BuiirBBa.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Miaaouri 
(Mr.  Emurw)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carffltff*  (Mr.  Hraxima)  were 
aa  CT^Hmr"—  of  a  618.  a  bill  to 
certain  Federal  training  and 
cconomir  development  programs  to 
create  Joba  and  devdop  ikllla  in  renew- 
able energy  and  energy  conaervation 
induatrlea.  and  for  other  purpoaea. 
s.  •» 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  BoMma.  the 
wMn—  of  the  Bmator  from  Miiaourl 
(Mr.  EftBLBOii).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carplbw  (Mr.  HoLUBoa).  and 
the  Brmattrr  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sab- 
Btfna)  were  added  as  ooaponaiHrs  of  S. 
619.  a  bffl  to  reautlMVlae.  extend,  and 
enhance  existing  Federal  programs  to 
encourage  conanvatlon  and  the  use  of 
tenewable  energy  by  this  Nation's  con- 


At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Tsoiioas.  the 
warn—  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  IXAiuxo).  the  Senator  fram 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoura).  the  Senator 
fram  Ptorlda  (Mtl  Hawkuh).  the  Soi- 
ator  fram  M«^»««g»"  (Mr.  iMwah  and 
the  flmator  from  Miasisaippl  (Mr. 
OocBuui)  were  added  as  covonsors  of 
a  619.  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SoBAns.  the 
n^anm  of  the  Omator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buamcx)  was  added  as  a 


„,_„__  of  a  780.  a  bill  to 
the  Fadena  bMeetlclde.  Fungklde.  and 
Rodentldde  Act  to  require  the  Admln- 
tatiator  of  the  Environmental  Proteo- 
ttfff^  Apmttf  to  iny«»«*»»"  a  facility  for 
the  biological  testing  of  peatlddea 
under  such  act. 

S.7M 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  PuaaLia.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fram  New  Jeney 
(Mr.  LAumnBO)  was  added  as  a  oo- 
apoMor  of  a  786.  a  bOl  to  amend  title 
38.  united  Statea  Code,  to  eatahllsh  a 
service-connection  presumption  for 
certain  diseaaea  cauaed  by  expoaure  to 
herMcideB  or  other  environmental  haa- 
aitta  or  condltlaas  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

S.M1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoMms.  the 
wyiiw  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Num).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ifli'HigMi  (Mr.  RnoLB)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  a  891.  a  bill  to  develop 
a4tHtion^  procedures  tor  Federal  land 


At 


I.  tao 
the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
of  the  Senator  fnxn  South 
Caroliiut  (Mr.  THU>iioin>).  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lazalt) 
were  added  as  coaponson  of  a  980.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977 
to  provide  that  the  provisions  of  such 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand  work. 

S.  tt4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IfncHsix.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
994.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  production 
of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by 
the  United  States  and  to  call  on  the 
Preaident  to  continue  and  Intensify  re- 
cently begun  efforts  in  the  committee 
on  disarmament  with  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  other  countries  to  achieve 
an  agreement  establishing  a  mutual, 
vwifiable  ban  (m  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons. 
«.••■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exom.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
(Mr.  BuMPna)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  a  995.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  rule 
for  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  payment  of  certain  adjustments  in 
compensation  in  the  case  of  h0Q>ital- 
iaed  veterans. 

■.  lOtO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucub).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakoto  (Mr.  Aainioa)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  a  1090.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Reeourcea  Review  Ccmunission 
to  study  and  reomunend  appropriate 
policies  and  activities  for  government 
agendea  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels  and  for  the  private  sector. 


to  aasure  the  eonttnued  avaflaMUty  of 
quality  outdoor  reereatkipeiperkpcea 
in  America  to  the  year  8000.  and  for 
other  puipoaea. 

B.  1144 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Hknnt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  tram  Conneetleut 
(Mr.  DooB)  was  added  aa  a  ooaponaor 
of  a  1144.  a  bm  to  suvend  periodk  re- 
views of  diaabillty  benefWariea  having 
mental  impairments  pending  regula- 
tory fef orm  of  the  disability  determi- 
nation process. 

a.  iits 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bbhtsbh.  the 
namea  of  the  Bmfit^"  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buasiac).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Oohbi)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  a  1195.  a  bOl 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  promote  the  contribution  of 
scientific  equipment  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  universities 
and  to  foster  university  research  and 
scientific  training. 

*.  isoa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hum.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bbadixt)  and  the  Smator  fnmi 
Virginia  (Mr.  Tublb)  were  added  as 
cosptmsors  of  a  1302.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  req>ect  to  purchase  and  rentals 
of  durable  medical  equipment. 
■.  i«os 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafbb).  the  Senator  from 
AriBona  (Mr.  Gouvwatib),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLzxos)  were  added  as  coQMnson  of 
S.  1305.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
energy  tax  credit  for  investments  in 
certain  rlsimm  of  energy  property,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  ISO* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rahoolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  1306.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  patent  law  to  restore  the  term  of 
the  patent  grant  for  the  period  of  time 
that  nonpatent  regulatory  require- 
ments prevent  the  maricetlng  of  a  pat- 
ented product. 

■.  lS4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxll.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RnoLX)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1345.  a  bill  to  provide  that  former  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  trigger  under 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Comprnsatlon  Act  of  1970 
shall  apply  until  the  national  \mem- 
ployment  rate  falls  below  8  percent, 
and  to  restore  the  former  definition  of 
insured  unemployment  rate. 

S.  ISM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spbcrb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregtm 
(Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Qvam)  were  added  aa 


nf  a 


1856.  a  bm  to  amend 
theSmaD  Buaineaa  Act  to  provide  aa- 

aoquMng    proeurament    Infoimatian 
and  oontraeta  from  the  Uhited  Statea. 


the 


(jonri 
At  the  roquest  of  Mr. 
name  of  t|M  Senator  fram 
(Mr.  Ldoab)  was  added 
of  Senate  A^t  ReaolutloD  68.  a  Joint 
readlutian  to  recognlBB  the  pause  for 
the  Fledge  of  Allegiance  aa  part  of  Na^ 
tlooal  Flag  Day  actlvltlea. 


t  JODR] 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gbabblbt.  the 
namea  of  the  Senatw  from  Mtameaota 
(Mr.  DuBBMBBBOBB).  the  nenator  from 
Loulaiana  (Mr.  Jomnxov).  the  Senator 
fram  Idaho  (Mr.  Smm).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bdbuck).  the 
Smator  frtan  Gewgla  (Mr.  Rum),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
GoBTOR).  and  the  Senator  fram  Arlao- 
na  (Mr.  IM^oiicDn)  wore  added  as  co- 
aponaors  of  Senate  Joint  Readlutiim 
56,  a  Joint  resolution  to  daalgnatr  the 
numth  of  August  1968  aa  "National 
(Thud  Support  Enf<ncement  Month". 


I  JoniT  aisuuiuua  ■• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towbb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bbmtsbb).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  BxHOAMAM),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoacHwm).  the 
Senator  from  Missiasipid  (Mr.  Coch- 
BAM).  the  Senator  from  Miaaouri  (Mr. 
DAMFranH).  the  Souitor  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  DDBBBBaoBB),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (lAr.  East),  the 
Soiator  fPMn  Kentudqr  (Mr.  Fc»d). 
the  Senator  from  Waahlngton  (Mr. 
GoBioir).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  fram  Nevada  (Mr. 
Hbcrt).  the  Soiator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Sbliu).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hiruir).  the  Senator 
from  Penneylvania  (Mr.  Hbdr).  the 
Senatff  ttom  Maasachuaetts  (Mr. 
KunmoT).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Luoab).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BlATHiAa).  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoik  <Mr.  Mothibam).  the  Sena- 
tor trom  G^rgla  (Mr.  Nomr).  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  "tennessee  (Mr.  Sassbb).  the 
Senator  frMn  Virginia  (Mr.  Tbiblb). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoiTOAa).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilboii)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Jotait  Resolutlcm 
86.  a  Joint  teaolutlon  to  (leaignatie  the 
woA  of  June  12.  1983,  through  June 
16. 1983  as  "National  Bride  Week". 


tamum  joimt  waaoLonom  i— 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  SenaUn-  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thubmubii).  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Luoab) 
were  added  as  coqKinaors  of  Senate 
Joint  Reaolution  109.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
June  19.  1968.  as  "National  Chfldren's 
Uver  DIseafe  Awareneas  Week." 


uanomai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohbh.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Mfa»>i«g»n 
(Mr.  iMVSM),  and  the  Senator  from 
FemMylvanla  (Mr.  Hbibz)  were  added 
aa  eoaponacMB  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Reaoiutkm  21,  a  concurrent  reaolutiim 
fivpr easing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
leapwtliig  the  administration  of  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Act 


!  wtaoumcm  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Iwovtb).  waa  added  as  a  coqxmsor  of 
Senate  Reacdutlon  122.  a  resolution  ex- 
prfaaing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  reduce  imports 
of  apparel  so  that  imported  amwrel 
compriaes  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  American  apparel  mai^et. 


us  KnoLunoii  las 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SmpsoH)  was  added  as  a  coQwn- 
aat  of  Soiate  Resolution  125.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shoidd  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  emirate  to  Israel,  and  for  otho- 
purposes. 


HO.  isoa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsmfsoT.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnHu  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bbadley)  was' added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Amendment  No.  1308  proposed 
to  BLR.  3069.  a  bUl  making  siwplemen- 
tal  ap|»opriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
aiding  SQ>tember  30.  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CABLE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 


DIXON  AMENDBIENTS  NOS.  1324 
AND  1325 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DIXON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  66)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munication Act  of  1934. 

(The  text  of  the  amendments  and 
the  remaiks  of  Mr.  Dixok  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Rbcobo.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1983 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1326 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
moit  to  the  bill  (HJt.  3069)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  page  93,  line  18  through  page  94. 
lines. 


JACKSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1327 

Mr.  JACKSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bm  HJl.  3069,  sutna;  as 
follows: 

On  page  83.  after  line  3  tqiert  the  ttiOom- 
ing  new  aeettoo: 

Sac.  .  (a)  For  the  purpoaea  of  tbla  aeo- 
tion- 

(1)  "charitable  organisation"  meaiv  an  or- 
ganlnatton  deacribed  in  aectkm  170(c)  of  the 
Internal  Etevenue  Code  of  1984; 

(2)  "hononrium"  meana  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  Ifember  f or- 
an  appearance,  apeeefa.  or  article,  by  the 
Membea/but  there  ahall  not  be  taken  Into 
aocount'f  or  the  purpoaea  of  this  section  any 
actual  and  neoeaaary  travel  e«penaea  in- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
auch  expenaea  are  paid  or  retanburaed  by 
any  other  person,  and  the  amount  otberwiae 
detennined  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  such  expenaea  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenaea  are  not  paid  or  retanburaed: 

(3)  "Member"  meana  a  United  Statea  Sen- 
ator, a  Member  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
ttvea,  a  Ddegate  to  the  Houae  of  Repreaent- 
attvea.  at  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rioo;  and 

(4)  "travel  expenses"  means,  with  reapeet 
to  a  Member,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  meals  irtiile  away 
from  his  or  ber  leaidence  or  the  metnvoll- 
tan  area  of  Washington.  District  of  (Tolum- 
Ua. 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  on  and  after  January  1, 1984,  a  Membo' 
shall  not  accept  honnwla  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  ralwwlar  year  and  total  more 
than  the  amount  that  is  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  aggregate  salary  paid  to  such 
Member  for  service  as  a  Member  during 
such  calraidar  year. 

(2)  An  individual  who  becomes  a  Membo' 
on  a  date  after  the  first  day  of  a  «— '— "*«'^ 
year  shall  not  accept  honoraria  vbkii  are 
attributable  to  the  remaining  portim  of 
that  calendar  year  on  and  after  the  date 
such  indlvklual  becomes  a  Member  and  total 
more  than  the  amount  that  is  equal  to  30 
percent  of  the  aggregate  salary  piOd  to  the 
Member  for  service  as  a  Member  during 
such  failMirtar  year. 

(3)  A  Member  shall  not  accept  honoraria 
which  are  attributable  to  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1983,  and  ending  December  31, 
1983,  and  total  more  than  the  amount  that 
is  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  aggregate 
salary  paid  to  the  Member  for  service  as  a 
Member  during  such  period. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
honorarium  shall  be  attributable  to  the 
period  or  calendar  year  in  which  payment  is 
received. 

(c)  Any  honorarium  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Member  to  a  charitable  organisation 
shall  be  deoned  not  to  be  accepted  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  is  sav- 
ing in  the  office  or  position  of  Senator, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  or  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Smate  during  a  calendar  year,  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  that  is  paid  to  such 
BCember  for  such  service  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  annual  rate  pt  pay  payable  for 
such  po6iti(m  (m  December  17,  1982.  in- 
creased by  15  peremt  and  rounded  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5318  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 
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(f>  OmImiiiIIi—  (•)  ttmngli  (d)  of  this 
tlaBdMlltato«CfMiwtttir«iwrtto 
M  » li^liif  imtemed  en  or  after  July  1. 


JACKSON  J^tXKCMXHT  NO.  1328 
Mr.  JACXBOK  prapoMd  tn  amend- 
mant  to  Um  UU  HH.  SOW.  miprm;  m 

foDOWK 
On  pi^M.«fUr  Um  S  toMrt  tte  f oUow- 

of  this 


<b)  alMll  not  oppiy  with 

attribatalile  to  a 

ottaar  appllMblo  Mriod  dcKribad  In 
ttan  (bXS)  or  (bKl)  in  tta«  CMe  of  any 
tor  who  fliea  maA  an  daetlan  for  audi  cal- 
f^ffmr  yttg  at  pariod. 

(e)  Wotwtthatanrtlnc  any  oUier  pravtrion 
of  tow.  to  the  eaae  of  a  llambar  whe- 
el) ta  aerrtac  to  the  office  or  poattlon  of 
Senator.  PnaUent  pro  tenpore  of  the 
aenate.  Malortty  Leader  of  the  Senate,  or 
Mhiflfltr  Loednr  nf  thfi  nTniatit  ifrr-*^  '  ~'- 


JACKSON  AMKNDMKHT  NO.  ISlt 
Mr.  JACKBON  prapond  an 
ment  to  the  bill  HJL  MM 
foUovK 

MOtwtthatandliw  any  othw  ptoftatoi  of 
law.  effective  Joly  1.  IMI.  to  the  eaie  of  a 
IfeBlNr  who  to  aervhw  to  the  aCneeorpaal- 
tkm  of  Senator.  PurtJit  pro  tMBpete  of 
the  Senate.  Majority  Laadw  of  the  Snate. 
or  mnartty  Leader  of  the  Snate  dntac  a 
ealente  year,  the  annual  rate  of  pay  that  to 
paid  to  aueh  Mfi»'«— '  for  each  aarvlee  aball 
not  be  lea  than  the  annual  rate  of  pay  pay- 
able for  audi  poaitlan  on  Decmber  11.  MO. 
tawteaaed  by  U  percent  and  rounded  to  ae- 
oortence  with  aeetlon  SSlt  of  title  8.  United 
StatmOode. 


Junes,  1§83 
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an 


any 


_        anor- 
„  to  aeetlon  ITWc)  of  the 
OodeoflWt: 

,„, .^  a  payment  of 

or  «««T"«*»ff  of  value  to  a  Member  for 
naee.  veeeh.  or  aitlele.  by  the 
but  there  ahaU  not  be  taken  toto 
for  the  uuipoeca  of  thto  aeetlon  any 
„«.  .  travd  iiiptmM  to- 

by the  Maaaber  to  the  extent  that 
are  paid  or  tebnbmeed  by 
„,.„n  ^iiH  the  f**"™^  otherwtae 
riiall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
any  audi  iiMptiiMta  to  the  extent  that 
are  not  paid  or  retoibuned: 
(S)  "Mamber"  meaiH  a  United  StateaSen- 
ator.  a  Miw*— '  of  the  Hooee  of  Repreeenta- 
ttvea.  a  Detaaate  to  the  Houee  of  Repreerat- 
•ttvaa.  or  the  Realdent  Ocnuntorioner  from 

Puerto  Blcoc  and  

(4)  "tnwd  expeneae"  meana.  with  reapert 
toaMember.theccetoftranBportotion.and 
the  coet  of  lodglnc  and  meato  while  away 
from  hto  or  her  raeldenoe  or  the  metropoU- 
<tf  Waahtogton.  Diatrict  of  Oolum- 


(bKl)  MotwithatandtDC  any  other  provi- 
itaB  of  law.  exeept  aa  otherwiae  profvided  to 
thto  aeetlon.  on  and  after  January  1. 19t4.  a 
Member  diaD  not  accept  taonoraria  vhldi 
ai«  attrfbotable  to  any  calendar  year  and 
total  more  than  the  aaaount  that  to  equal  to 
M  pereent  of  the  aoregate  aalary  paid  to 
anf»  Maaaber  for  eervtoe  aa  a  Member 
dnrtac  aueh  calendar  year. 

(1)  An  todMdual  who  beccnwa  a  Member 
on  a  date  after  the  ftarat  day  of  a  calendar 
year  ataO  not  accept  honoraria  which  are 
attrHmtable  to  the  remalntot  portion  of 
that  mmx—Amw  yfffg  on  and  after  the  date 
audi  todMdual  becoaaea  a  Member  and  total 
more  than  the  amount  that  to  equal  to  10 
;  of  the  aorecate  aalary  paid  to  the 
for  aerrlee  aa  a  Member  durtoc 

(S)  A  Meaaber  abaU  not  accept  bonoraria 
which  an  attrOntable  to  the  period  bedn- 
nliw  July  1.  IM*.  and  endinc  December  31. 
IMS.  and  total  naore  than  the  amount  that 
to  equal  to  M  percent  of  the  aoreaate 
'  paid  to  the  Member  for  aerrice  aa  a 


(4): 


■the 


ofthtoaubaeettaiian 

be  attributable  to  the 

year  to  irtileh  payment  to 

"(el^tqr  honorarium  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Maaaber  to  a  charltoWf  onanftinn 
diaD  be  deeaaed  not  to  be  accepted  for  the 
puipoaea  of  aubaaetlan  (b). 

<d>  A  riawitnr  may  fOe  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  nnnafn  to  accordance  with  aubeectlon 


(3)  doee  not  fOe  an  eleetlon  authorlaed  by 
autienrtlnn  <d)  for  aucta  calendar  year, 
the  annual  rate  of  pay  that  to  paid  to  aueh 
Member  for  audi  aerrice  ahall  not  be  lem 
than  the  annual  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
aucta  pflti^VF*  on  December  17.  1M3.  to- 
Lueanrt  by  15  percent  and  rounded  to  ao- 
ooidanee  with  aeetlon  5SM  of  title  5.  United 
StateeOode. 

(f)  Notwithatanding  aubeectlon  <e).  any 
Member  lAko  to  aenrinc  to  an  office  or  poai- 
tlon  referred  to  to  aubeectlon  (eXl)  and  doee 
not  file  an  eleetlon  under  aubeeetlan  (d)  for 
a  calenter  year  or  other  applicable  period 
daecrlbed  to  aubeeetlan  (hK3)  or  <bXS)  and 
aocepU  honoraria  which  are  attrlbutaue  to 
aueh  calendar  year  or  period  and  total  mote 
than  the  maximum  amount  aDowahle  under 
iiilieTrtlnn  <b>  ahall  be  entitled  to  receive 
pay  for  aervlnc  to  audi  office  or  poaltion 
durlnc  aueh  filf"***'  year  or  period  at  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  coaaputed  aa  provided  by 
law  without  retard  to  aubeectlon  (e>.  Such 
Mf«««»Mw  ahall  pay  to  the  United  Statea  an 
amount  equal  to  the  execm  of  the  amount 
paid  to  aueh  Member  for  aervlng  to  aueh 
office  or  poeltlon  during  aueh  calendar  year 
«r  period  over  the  amount  which  aueh 
Member  to  entitled  to  be  paid  for  aervlng  to 
aueh  offloe  or  poaltion  during  aueh  calendar 
year  or  period,  aa  provided  to  the  flrat  aen- 
tenoe  of  thto  aubeeetkm.  Any  aum  payable 
by  an  individual  to  the  United  Statee  under 
the  preceding  aentence  ahall  be  a  dahn  of 
the  United  Statea  agatnat  aucta  Individual 
and  may  be  ooDeeted  aa  provided  by  law. 

(g)  A  Fknator  deeirtng  to  file  an  eleettoo 
muthoriaed  by  aubaectlon  (d)  ahaU  file  aucta 
election— 

(1)  for  the  period  apedfled  to  aubaecUon 
(bX3).  before  July  B.  IMS; 

(3)  for  any  calendar  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1M3.  on  January  1  of  aucta 
•-fXmmAmr  year  to  tlie  caae  of  an  Individual 
who  to  aervlng  to  a  poaitlan  deaerlbed  to  aub- 
aectlon (eXl).  on  aucta  day;  and 

(3)  to  the  caae  of  any  individual  who 
twighia  to  aerve  to  a  poaltion  deacrltaxi  to 
nifiarrtion  (eXl)  on  a  date  after  the  flixt 
day  of  a  calendar  year,  on  the  day  that  aucta 
Individual  beglm  to  aerve  to  aueh  poaltion. 

(h)  Hie  Conuntoaian  on  executive.  Legla- 
latlve.  and  Judicial  Salariea  ahaU  todude  to 
the  fbat  report  required  to  be  autonltted  by 
It  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  cf  _thto 
Act  a  recoaomendatlan  for  an  appropriate 
aalary  for  Mft"'>*'".  which  recommendation 
ahall  aaaune  a  prohibition  on  the  receipt  of 
honoraria  by  Membera. 

(1)  niitiawftinn  (e)  ahall  take  effect  with  re- 
apeet  to  aervice  aa  a  Member  performed  on 
or  after  JUlyl.  IMS. 


JACKSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  ISM 
Mr.  JACKSON  propoaad  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  S0e9.  aupra:  at 
foUowi: 

On  page  SS.  after  line  3  toaert  the  follow- 
ing new  aeetlon: 
(a)  For  the  puipoaea  of  thto  aeetlon- 
(1)  "charitable  organtaatlan"  meaaa  an  or- 
,y,i^H««  tinarfflM^  in  aeetlon  110(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1W4: 

(3)  "honaraitum"  meaaa  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  Member  for 
an  apMaranoe.  apeeeta.  or  artlde.  by  the 
Met^^lNit  there  ahaU  not  be  taken  toto 
account  for  the  purpoeea  of  thto  aeetlon  any 
actual  and  neceamry  travd  expeneae  In- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  eMent  that 
audi  expenaea  are  paid  or  reimbuiaed  by 
any  other  peraon.  and  the  aaaount  otherwiae 
determined  ahaO  be  redueed  by  the  amount 
of  any  aueh  firwwff  to  the  extent  that 
audi  expeoam  are  not  paid  or  retaaboiaed: 

(3)  "Member"  meaiw  a  United  Statee  Sen- 
ator, a  Member  of  the  Houee  of  Rapraaenta- 
ttvea.  a  Delegate  to  the  Houae  of  Rapreaentr 
•tlvee,  or  the  Realdent  OoBamlaaioner  from 
Puerto  Rico:  and 

(4)  "travel  expenaea"  meana,  with  reapect 
toaMember.thecoatoftranaportatlon.and 
the  eoet  of  lodging  and  meato  wfaOe  away 
Itom  tato  or  tier  reatdence  or  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Waataington.  Diatrict  of  Odum- 
bta. 

(bXl)  Notwithatanding  any  other  provi- 
alon  of  law,  except  aa  provided  to  paragraph 
(3),  on  and  after  January  1. 1M4.  a  Member 
aball  not  accept  taonoraria  wtaldi  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  rtT— «««"  year  and  total  more 
^.tian  tbe  amount  tliat  to  equal  to  SO  percent 
of  ttae  aggregate  aalary  paid  to  radi 
Member  for  aervice  aa  a  Member  during 
aucta  calendar  year. 

(3)  An  Individual  who  becomee  a  Member 
on  a  date  after  tbe  fbat  day  of  a  calendar 
year  ataall  not  weaesA,  taonoraria  irtiidi  are 
attributable  to  the  rematotog  portion  of 
that  falf~'»*'  year  on  and  after  the  date 
aucta  todivldual  becomee  a  Member  and  total 
more  ttaan  ttae  amount  that  to  equal  to  SO 
penent  of  the  aggregate  aalary  paid  to  the 
Member  for  aervioe  aa  a  Member  during 
audi  calendar  year.  _ 

(3)  A  Member  ahaU  not  accept  taoncraria 
wtaldi  are  attributable  to  the  period  begin- 
ntog  July  1.  IMS.  and  ending  December  31. 
1083,  and  total  more  than  the  amount  that 
to  equal  to  M  percent  of  the  aggregate 
aalary  paid  to  the  Member  for  aervice  aa  a 
Member  during  audi  period. 

(4)  For  the  purpoeea  of  thto  aubeectlon.  an 
honorarium  ahall  be  attributable  to  the 
period  or  calendar  year  to  irtildi  payment  to 


(e)  Any  holMtartam  paM  by  or  on  bdialf 
of  a  M^Kti  to  a  chaittaMa  ofgantoatlan 
dmn  be  daa^arl  act  te  be  aaeeptad  for  the 


<d)  The  Ootoimtoalnn  on 
I  JulMal  Satoi* 


ttva.  and     ^^ 

the  fbat  report  raquliad  ta  be 

It  after  the  date  of  the 

aalary  for  Maaabera.  wMdi 

ahan  aaamae  a  prahaittan  en  the  raeoipt  of 

honoraria  by 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  USl 


Mr.  HATFEEU)  propoaad  an  i 
meat  to  tbe  biU  HJL  SOM.  gapca;  aa 
folkma: 

On  page  •«.  after  line  IS.  add  the  foUow- 
tog: 

SBe.  .  For  purpoeea  of  applying  aectlan 
44C  of  the  Ihtcmal  Revenue  Code  of  1W4. 
paragraph  (10)  of  aectlan  44C  (e)  of  aueh 
Code  (rdatUg  to  property  flnanoed  by  aub- 
akUaed  energy  ftoandng)  ahall  not  apply 
with  reapect  to  any  finanetog  tat 
ccnaervatlon  or  rcnearable  < 
pemUturea  whldi  waa  L 

(1)  before  January  1.  ISO. 

(3)  under  a  State  program  to  extotence 
beftee  101S.  and 

(3)  with  ratpect  to  any  realdence  the  flrat 
mnrtgagu  on  which  to  ftoawied  by  the  pro- 
cooda  of  any  qualified  veteraoa^  mortgage 
bond  (withto  the  meaning  of  aectlan  lOSA 
(cXS)  of  audi  Code). 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1SS2 

Mr.  STEVENS  propoaed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  3000,  supra;  as 
follows: 

After  page  13.  line  33,  toaert: 

AncaAtT  raouuBxiiaai.  aa  roaca 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
proeurementt  Air  Force."  $1IM00/N»  to  be 
available  untU  September  SO.  IMS.  for  B-lB 
multlyeor  procurement  pnrwant  to  Sectian 
3301.  Title  IS.  VA.C  aa  tmaaOtd:  Provided. 
That  S188.0S0.000  appropriated  under  thto 
head  to  Pubiki  Law  OT-Sn  to  raMtoded. 

DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  US3 

Mr.  DOIA  propoaed  aa  amendment 

to  the  bill  BJl.  3009.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  OS.  atrike  out  Unea  4  through  18. 

ANDREWS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1334 

Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  AanroK.  Mr.  Doannci. 
Mr.  Bdbdxcx.  Mr.  Mumwwski.  Mr. 
BanuuM.  ^T.  CocBKAM.  and  Mr.  Mbl- 
cHBi)  propoaed  an  amendpaent  to  the 
bill  HJl.  3080,  supra;  aa  fOUows: 

On  page  SB.  line  13.  atrike  the  numeral 
"848.380,000*  and  liaert  to  lieu  thereof: 
"881480.000*. 

BUMPERS  (AND  JACKSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1336 

Mr.  BUMiPERS  (for  himself  and  Mi*. 
Jacxaoir)  iropoaed  an  amendment  to 
the  bm  HJl.  3000,  suin«;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  propceed  to  be 
atilAen  begtontog  on  line  31.  page  83.  and 
ir?Ttfh"««"t  throu^  line  8.  page  84,  aiOatt- 
tnte  the  f oUowlnr 


"Hone  of  the  fnnda  to  thto  or  any  other 
Act  ahaU  be  expended  for  the  aale  or  leaae 
of  eoal  on  pobUe  landa  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fheal  year  ending  Sigtember  SO. 
isn,  exoapt  ftar  emeigeucy  leaatog  aa  de- 
ftaied^to  4S  CFR  3438.1-4.  and  leaae  modlfl- 
dtftoed  to  43  CFR  3433.  Fnnda 
be  expended  for  eoal  leaae  exdiangea 
to:  Pubik  lAW  88-81  (81  Stat  448): 
PubUe  Law  88-401  (04  Stat.  llOin  Publie 
Law  88-418  (04  Stat.  3980);  Public  Law  88- 
41f  (84  Stat  3313):  Public  Law  88-403  (04 
Stat  3888  or  Public  Law  08-864  (03  Stat 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1330 

Mr.  DOU:  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  bin  HJl.  3000.  supra;  as  follows: 

ntt  13.  after  line  18.  toaert  ttae  foUowing 


FBOvmom 
Notwithatanding  any  other  provlaion  of 
law.  the  Admlnlatrathre  Office  of  ttae  UJS. 
(Soorta.  or  any  other  agency  at  inatrumm- 
taUty  of  the  United  Statea.  to  molilbtted 
from  lealihllin  aolely  to  ataff  of  the  Clerics 
of  UdS.  bankruptcy  courta  the  laaiianre  of 
noticee  to  creditora  and  other  totereated 
partlea.  The  Admlniatntlve  Office  ahall 
permit  and  encourage  ttae  preparation  and 
— "*»«g  of  aucta  noticeB  to  be  perfonned  by 
or  at  the  expenee  of  the  debtMx,  truateea.  or 
audi  other  totereated  partlea  aa  tbe  court 
may  direet  and  approve.  Ttae  Administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Courta  ataall  make  vvropriate 
providona  for  ttae  iiae  of  and  accounting  for 
any  poatage  required  pursuant  to  such  dl- 
rectlvea. 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1337 

Mr.  OARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  HJL  3009.  supra;  as  f oUows: 

On  page  48,  between  Unes  4  and  5,  insert 
thefUlowlnr. 

aacnoH  ao3(h>  limit 

Section  90S(ta)  of  ttae  National  Housing 
Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "$14,400" 
and  toaertlng  to  lieu  thereof  "ttae  vpUcable 
iwawiiwiiwi  dollar  limit  under  subsection  (b)". 


PERCY  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1330 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dizov)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  HA.  3009.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  between  Unes  10  and  11. 
insert  ttae  following: 

BirUlTllXHT  um  TBAIMIHG  ASSISTAMCE 

niiidB  appropriated  under  ttae  heading 
"employment  and  Training  Assistance"  to 
Public  Law  07-3S7  staaU  remato  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30. 1884. 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1330 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stap- 
roBO.  Mr.  BoRBR,  Mr.  Pbbsslcr,  Mr. 
Pktos.  Mr.  HuMPHRKT.  and  Mr.  Mel- 
CHBB)  pn^iosed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  HJl.  3009,  supra;  as  follows: 

Delete  pages  40,  41.  43  and  Insert  ttae  fol- 
lowtor 
rATHxar  to  the  roBBoa  sxxvicx  axnaxifKiiT 

AMD  DI8ABIUTT  rUMD 

For  an  addttianal  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Foreign  Servioe  Retirement  and  Diaabll- 
tty  Fund",  $1,134,000. 


For  an  aikllthaial  amount  for  the  Itaa- 
nomk;  Support  Fund."  SSOOJOOAOO.  to 
remato  available  untO  Mardi  31. 1884:  Pro- 
vtded.  That  of  thto  amount  $ao.080>MO 
diaU  be  avallahle  only  far  aariaranoe  to  Leb- 


ovnasaa  raivaxa  1 

The  Overseas  Mvate  bneatment  Corpo- 
ration to  authorised  to  make  audi  expendi- 
toree  withto  the  Umlta  of  funda  avaflable  to 
it  and  to  aooordance  with  law  (todudtog  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  for  oftidal  receptian  and 
rqireaentotlon  expenaea),  and  to  make  audi 
contracta  and  oommltmenta  wtthout  regard 
to  fiacal  year  limltatinnB,  aa  provided  by  aeo- 
tion  1(M  of  the  Oovcrnment  Ccipoiatlon 
Caatni  Act  (31  U.ac.  8104),  aa  aaay  be  nec- 
essary to  carrying  out  the  program  act  forth 
to  the  budget  for  fiacal  year  1983. 

During  fiscal  year  1083  and  withto  the  re- 
aouroes  and  authority  available,  gram  obli- 
gations for  the  amount  of  dbeet  loana  from 
ttae  Direct  Investment  Fund  sbaD  not 
exceed  $15,000,000. 

During  ttae  fiscal  year  1083.  total  commit- 
onaatM  to  guarantee  loana  ataaU  not  fxftf^ 
$130,000,000  of  contingent  liabOlty  for  loan 
prlndpaL 

MnjTART  AaauTUKZ 


DTO  TBBI 

MTLirMT  ABaieTAWca  raocaAM 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Mflitazy 
Asstotanoe",  $41,000,000. 

roBxnai  muTABT  aALBS  caaiiT 
During  fiscal  year  1983,  for  In  addltinnal 
amount  for  "Foreign  Military  Credit  Satoa." 
for  commitmmts  to  guarantee  Iffans. 
$158,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal:  Provided,  That  of  ttato  sum 
$1001.000,000  StaaU  be  avaflable  only  tar  as- 
sistainoe  to  Lebantm. 

niTXXMATIOaAL  mUTABT  KDUCATIOa  AXB 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional  military   education   and   training",^ 
$1,000,000. 


WEICKER      (FOR 
AND     McCLTJKE) 
NO.  1340 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  ISr.  BvooLMStoti 
and  Mr.  McClubs)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  3009. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  SO,  line  11,  strike  all  after  ttae 
word  "That"  ttarough  Une  16  and  insert  tbe 
foUowing  to  Ueu  thereof: 

"For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
engtoeering  services,  roadway  and  bridge 
access  and  pQot  tunnel  bore  wwk  for  ttae 
Cumberland  Geo  Tunnel,  as  autlioriaed  by 
SecUon  160  of  PubUc  Law  93-81,  $14,000,000 
to  be  derived  from  ttae  HIgtaway  Trust  Fund 
and  to  remato  availalde  until  expended  to 
Uquidate  contract  auttaority  provided  under 
SecUon  104(aX8)  of  PubUc  Law  95-590." 


WEICKER  (FOR  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1341 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  Mr.  Sisvuis) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  blU 
HJl.  3009.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  18.  strike  aU  after  "sec- 
tion" ttarougta  "1916"  on  line  19  and  toaert 
to  Ueu  ttaoeof  ttie  following: 

"3451  of  title  10,  United  States  Code" 
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NO.  1342 

llkB.  HAWKIKB  uropoaed  an  amend- 
i^wit  to  the  bin  HJl.  SO09.  mm;  aa 
foOofRE 

At  ttw  appmirtate  pteoe  In  tbe  bm.  taMert 

tlM  foUMriiic  naw  aaetton: 

aae.  ItaBB  of  tte  fundi  apvopriatad  by 
thto  Aefc  or  any  oUmt  Aet  BMy  be  oblitated 
or  Ttwr— ""^  to  radOM  tte  number  of  full- 
ttae  ■inlnriM  peif ormliw  tbe  functlone  of 
tbe  Loan  Ooarantir  DIvWob  of  tbe  Veter- 
— •  laaliiMiilIwi  In  the  office  of  such  dl- 
loeatad  tan  Jaekiotnrflle.  Flortda,  to 
(than  ten. 


FKRCT  AMENDMENT  NO.  1343 

Mr.  FKRCT  propoaed  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  bOl  HJl.  3069.  supra:  as 
foUowa: 

At  tbe  end  of  Chapter  V.  add  the  foUow- 
Inc  new  MBtenoeK 

"FtaMto  to  the  chapter  may  be  made  avaO- 
able  for  obUgattOD  only  upon  amenAoaent  of 
MitharWnc  ii*-**»*~'  Fundi  fn  thto  chap- 
ter f»»«"  nmatn  avaflalde  untQ  expended." 


FERCT  (AND  KASSEBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1344 

'  Mr.  FERCT  (fw  himself  and  Mrs. 
KAsaoAim)  pnniMiaed  an  amendment 
to  tbe  bm  HJt  3069.  suiva;  as  f olkms: 

On  page  40.  Une  IS.  after  tbe  word  "Lebor 
non."  itilke  the  period  and  Ineert  a  lemi- 
oolon  and  add  the  f oUowlnc: 

TioiiWirf  /mtker.  That  «7.000.000  ahaU 
be  available  for  Zaire  only  if  Zaire  baa 
naaied  an  agTCcment  for  aariitanre  with 
the  Intamatkaiil  Monetary  Fund,  and  that 
until  audi  agreement  haa  been  reached  audi 
fundi  ahaU  be  available  only  for 
to  other  Atrtean  countriea." 


CHAFBB  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1348 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  htanaelf.  Mr. 
Umurm.  and  Mr.  Matsukmu)  i»t>poaed 
an  amendment  to  the  blU  HJt  3060. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  70  mtta  Une  18.  ineert  the  follow- 
ing: 

i^wM  appropriated  under  aection  lOKeXS) 
of  Publle  Law  97-977  for  health  planning  ao- 
ttvltlea  may  be  uaed  for  carrying  out  aueh 
acttntiea  for  flacal  year  1983  under  aection 
9S5(b)  of  the  Omnlbua  ReooncOlatlon  Act  of 
1981.  

STAFFORD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1349 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pill.  Mr.  I^aar.  Mr.  C:HnJB.  and  Mr. 
Chavb)  propoaed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  HJt  3069.  supra;  aa  follows: 

On  page  71.  after  Une  35.  add  the  foUow- 

ing: 

vyv  an  a<^M«ri»i  amount  for  subpart  3  of 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  High«  Education 
Act  of  1968.  relating  to  Supplemental  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Granta.  M.800.000: 
PmvUed.  That.'  notwithstanding  aection 
413D(bXlXBXU)  of  the  Higher  Bducatlm 
Act  of  1985  and  aection  10  of  the  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aaalstance  Technical  AmendmenU 
Act  of  1983.  fundi  appropriated  under  this 
fM^Hfaig  and  any  fundi  appropriated  for 
flical  year  1983  for  such  subpart  3  that  are 
not  obligated  or  committed  tar  the  fiscal 
year  1983  shall  be  allocatwl  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  all  eUgible  institutions 
receive  a  »»««wi»«inn  funding  level  based  upon 
a  uniform  State  percentage  for  such  fiacal 
year. 


Hawxm.  Mr.  Ruaoum,  and  Mr. 
MamnuAA)  propoged  aa  amfandmcnt 
to  tbe  bOl.  HJt.  3008.  auprm.  as  folkmi: 

At  the  end  of  the  reaolotlon.  Inaert  the 
following  new  aeetlan: 

"Sec.  .  There  Is  appcoptlatad  t3.808.800 
for  seetkm  831  of  the  Mocatlnn  of  the 
T»^.ww>in|i«iH  Act.  relating  to  regional  re- 
aouiee  eenten.  whldi  Is  an  additlan  to  the 
amoonti  otherwtoe  avaflaUe  for  that  ieotlon 
for  fiaeal  year  1983." 


ZORINBKT  (AND  EXON) 
'  AMENDMENT  NO.  1345 

BCr.  ZORINBKT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ExoK)  propoaed  an  amendment  to 
the  bOl  HJt  3069.  supra;  as  f oUows: 

On  page  35.  Une  3.  after  the  period  inaert 
the  following:  "The  study  period  shall  not 
exceed  18  months.". 


FERCT  AMENDMENT  NO.  1346 
Mr.   FERCT   propoaed   an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJt  3069.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  39.  Une  13.  strike  out 
"$17,888,000.  of  which"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "833.186.000.  of  which  $000,000  is 
available  only  for  payment  to  the  Intona- 
-  -        r  Agency.". 


COCHRAN  (AND  EAOLETON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1347 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
BaoLnov)  propoaed  an  amendment  to 
the  bffl  HJt  3069.  supra;  aa  f (dlows: 

On  page  5.  after  Une  3.  taiaert  the  foUow- 
liw  new  paragraph: 

For  an  addltlnnal  amount  for  emergency 
iiMiaBiina  to  repair  flood  damage  aa  author- 
tad  by  section  403-406  of  the  Agricultural 
Ckedtt  Act  of  1978  (18  n.&C.  3903-3305). 
$10.0084100.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  HART) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1382 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  itor  himself  and 
Mr.  Ha>t)  propoaed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  HJt  3069.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  between  Unea  5  and  8.  inaert 
the  following: 

"In  accordance  with  the  repayment  con- 
tract for  the  DaUaa  Creek  participating 
project  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  aUnage 
project,  entered  Into  January  14.  1977.  and 
entitled  "Re-Payment  Contiact  Between 
the  United  Statea  of  America  and  the  Trl- 
County  Water  Cooaervancy  Diatrlct",  tbe 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  includ- 
ing intorcst  on  oonstructlan  costs,  allocated 
to  municipal  and  industrial  use  which  ex- 
ceedi  $38,000,000  shaU  not  be  reimburaa- 
ble.". 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1350 
Mr.  D'AMATO  propoaed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3069,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  76.  Une  18.  strike  out  the  period 
and  iiMcrt  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
":  Provtded  /urOier,  That,  the  Ckunmlarion 
on  the  West  Central  Front  of  the  United 
Statea  c:apltol  ahaU  appoint,  fnmi  among 
private  bMUvlduala  who  are  qualified,  by 
reason  of  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence, a  ooisulting  architect  who  shall  aaaist 
the  Commission  In  directing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  with  respect  to  the  restotar 
tion  of  the  West  Central  Front  of  the 
United  States  (^tpltok  Prxwidei  further. 
That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shaU  keep 
the  consulting  architect  appointed  imder 
^hi»  paragraph  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  the  progrcm  of  the  restoration  of  the 
West  Central  Front  of  the  United  States 
Capttok  Provided  further.  That  the  consult- 
ing architect  for  the  reatoratlon  of  the  West 
Central  Front  of  the  United  Statea  Capitol 
appointed  under  thla  paragraph  shall  be 
paid  for  his  services  (out  of  the  sum  api»o- 
prlated  by  this  paragraph)  at  such  rate  of 
pay  aa  the  Commlailon  oonalderi  appropri- 
ate, but  not  exceeding  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  grade  08-18  under  the  General 
Schedule  under  aection  5333  of  title  5, 
United  Statea  Code.". 

HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1351 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stap- 
roiD.  Mr.  LsAHT.  Mr.  CHiLn.  Mrs. 
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DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1353 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill.  S.  66.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  beginning  with  Une  18.  strike 
all  through  line  18  on  page  37.  and  Inaert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

Sac.  609.  (a)  In  any  case  tai  which  a  calde 
system  operator  submtts  an  appUeatlon  to 
the  franchising  authority  for  the  renewal  or 
other  extentlon  of  such  operator's  franchise 
authorintlon  the  franchising  authority 
fh*ii  grant  such  renewal  or  other  extension 
if  It  finds  that- 

(1)  the  eaUe  system  operator  has  substan- 
tlaUy  compUed  with  the  material  terms  of 
such  franchise  and  with  applicable  law: 

(3)  the  cable  system  opoator  has  not  bem 
convicted  of  a  felony; 

(3)  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  legal.  tMhnlcal.  or  financial  quaUflcar 
tlons  of  the  cable  system  operator  that 
would  substantially  impair  the  continued 
provtadon  of  service  by  such  operator, 

(4)  the  facOltles  to  be  provided  for  such 
operator,  lni'''"""g  fadUtlea  for  governmen- 
tal acrifi.  are  reaaonahle  in  light  of  the 
community  need  for  the  coat  of  such  f  adU- 
ties. 

(5)  the  signal  deUvered  by  the  cable 
system  within  the  control  of  the  cable 
system  opoator.  has  generally  met  techni- 
cal standaitii  as  estabUihed  by  the  Ooounli- 
slon;  ^"«< 

(6)  the  proposals  contained  In  the  renewal 

appMcatlffn  nr*  nttimrwiti  rwnnaMe 

On  page  37,  Unea  17  and  18.  after  "renew- 
al" strike  "at  least"  and  Inaert  "between  18 
and". 
On  page  37.  strike  out  Une  33. 


out 


alter  "weetsir  and  atrfflw  out 

On  PMS  si  line  3. 
and  the  perm  and 


out  "approved" 
In  Ilea  thareof 


On  page  3^  betwem  Uma  3  and  4.  taMeit 
the  foDowlncinew  paiagraph: 

"(3)  Buy  not  aeeapt  any  tald  that  does  not 
ecwm  that  ttie  otlgiiMl  franetalaae  reeatvas 
fidr  market  Value  for  any  aaaati  to  be  ao- 
qutaed   by   the   propoaed 


On  page  38.  Une  3.  strike  oat  "de  novo". 

On  page  S9k  Une  4.  Btifta  oat  an  beginning 
with  "JailadlOtlon'' thnwMh  Una  S  and  taMert 
In  Uea  thereof  "JuriadlBtlop.  and  audi 
review  ihall  be  Umtted  to  taaoH  of  law  and 


Mr.  DEXQN.  Mr.  Freaident.  I  gubmit 
an  amendmoit  to  Senate  bffl  S.  66  f or 
printing. 

Thlg  am«xlment  ia  gtanOar  to  an 
amendment  I  prevlotialF  introduced 
today.  However,  this  amendment  con- 
tains addittffnB^  lancuase  which  aays 
that  a  cable  systems  operator  must  fUe 
for  renewal  between  18  and  94  montha 
before  the  ozirfratlon  of  tbe  fraadilae. 
This  modifintlon  of  the  time  adieduie 
would  allow  for  the  renewal  teat  to  be 
trittered  nftar  the  termlnatton  of  tbe 
franchiae.  allowing  reasonable  time  for 
otnudderation  of  all  optkna. 

Mr.  Freaident.  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  that  letters  from  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Lagialaturea.  tbe 
dty  of  WheaUm.  and  tbe  dty  of  E?- 
■Dgton  in  Illinois,  tbe  Northwest  Mu- 
nicipal Coitf erence.  and  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  as  wdl  aa  an 
editorial  from  ttie  June  9  editfcm  of 
the  New  Toric  Timea.  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rio(»s  at  the  concluaion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 


or  Sena 


NATIOHAa 


muMngton,  iXCU  June  7.  IMS. 

Dbab  SawAtos:  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Oonf emoe  df  State  LegWatuna  I  urge  you 
to  oppoae  8.  66  the  Cable  tUeeoomiunlea- 
tlons  Act  of  1983  as  repotted.  The  bOl  pre- 
empts state  and  local  authority  to  regulate 
the  pravWoil  of  cable  tdevlsloD  and  cable 
related  servkM  In  the  publle  mtereat. 

The  deflnltlnn  of  "basic  telephone  serv- 
kse"  In  a  88  would  allow  eaUe  tdevUon 
cnmpanlea  t«  offer  unregolatad  local  tele- 
phone and  data  tranamlmlaB  anvloea.  Sxlat- 
Ing  local  telephone  aervlee  would  remain 
aubjeet  to  atate  regulation. 

State  governments  would  be  preempted 
from  ovemeing  cable  televiaian  aervtoe  in  & 
88.  Cable  TV  enjoys  the  unique  eapabOlty  to 
provide  throagh  a  aintfe  cable  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  aervloea  Indudlng  tdavWon.  voice  oom- 
miinlratlnn.  (laU  trinmlmlnn,  alarm  aerv- 
loea.  and  ahopping  and  banking  at  hone.  No 
other  utmty  can  oompete  with  eahle^i  abOI- 
ty  to  provlik  thla  set  floe  roiwbinatloo  at 
thla  time. 

The  Senatt  ahoold  not  be  conaklwlng  a 
eurtaltaBent  of  state  anthottty  to  regulate 
pobUe  utDlty  »^i««<y«»imi*i-MnM  at  thla 


The  eaUe  tatdurtiy  has  not 
atratad  that  eorrent  state  and  local  regula- 
tloB  haa  leahaiiiKl  Its  current  ability  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  pace.  Reoent  federal  acUona 
tawtaaanttaw  the  diveattture  of  AT«T  and 
the  Fidnal  Camnumlcatlana  Conunlarfon'i 
aeema  dmrge  deriatona  will  mean  profound 
..h—H—  In  the  telephone  Industry.  Before 
the  fedenl  govemment  pursues  a  new  Inlti- 
attve  In  the  telephone  ptdicy  area,  we 
ahoold  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the  already 


Several  aenatori  will  offer  amendments  to 
the  taOL  I  urge  you  to  support  those  amend- 
that  would  protect  the  authority  of 
KOd  local  governments  to  regulate 
cable  tdevlslon  and  cable  related  services. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Fhhif  J.  Rock. 
Pnttdent,  latnoU  State  Setnate. 
CfMtinnaii,  State-Federal  AatenMit. 

CiTT  or  Wheatob, 
Wheaton,  OL.  May  29. 1U3. 
Hon.  Auoi  J.  Dixoa, 
U J.  Senate  Qi/Ux  BuUdino. 
WSuMngtoi^  iXC 

DasB  SBuioa  Dixoa:  Recently  the  Whea- 
ton City  Ooimefl  and  administrative  staff  re- 
viewed Senate  Bfll  88,  whkdi  Is  substantially 
baaed  on  agreements  reached  between  the 
Natloiial  League  of  Cities  and  the  Natknal 
cable  TtievWon  Aaaodatlon.  We  under- 
stand that  Senate  BOl  66  was  approved  by 
the  nrmatr  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
enoe.  and  TVansportatkm  on  April  31,  1983, 
and  win  be  considered  by  the  fuU  Senate 
sometime  In  the  near  future. 

In  additlan  to  reviewing  Senate  BlU  66, 
the  City  OouDcQ  and  administrative  staff 
alao  levlewed  thoae  concerns  expressed  by  a 
number  of  ettles  in  opposition  to  tbe  bill, 
along  with  the  draft  amwidments  mropoaed 
by  the  UjB.  Oonf oenoe  of  Mayors.  While 
Senate  Bill  86  does  appear  to  addreas  a 
number  of  valid  conoema  ralaed  by  the  cable 
tdevlakm  taidUitry.  the  bOl  alao  falls  to  ade- 
quatdy  address  a  number  of  important 
areas  which  pertain  to  the  aUUty  of  local 
goveramenta  to  negotiate  franchise  agree- 
ment terma  which  satisfy  local  needs.  Spe- 
dfloally.  the  City  of  Wheaton  would  like  to 
■^'I'ff  the  foUowing  concerns  in  regard  to 
Senate  Bm  66: 

1.  The  City  of  Wheaton's  primary  concern 
with  Senate  BUI  66  Is  in  regard  to  the  grand- 
fathering provlskms.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  MU  would  go  into  effect  on  tbe 
date  of  enactment,  and  that  existing  f ran- 
chlae  requirements  conoanlng  program- 
ming, aervloea,  fadlltlea.  equipment,  and 
aooeas  «^hMM»»i«  are  grandfathered  for  tbe 
term  of  the  francfalae.  The  City  of  Wheaton 
to  currently  involved  in  the  cable  television 
franchising  process,  and  has  already  issued 
a  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  to  interested 
cable  tdevlslon  companies.  Responses  by 
cable  television  companies  to  the  CSty's  RFP 
are  doe  on  June  1. 1983.  and  the  City  antld- 
patea  awarding  a  cable  television  franchise 
and  executing  a  franchise  agreement  some- 
time In  the  fall  of  1983. 

Hm  Guy's  RFP  document  was  designed  to 
setforth  In  detafl  the  City's  basiG  require- 
ments for  a  cable  television  syston.  as  weU 
as  provide  the  basic  framework  for  a  subee- 
quent  cable  television  franchise  agreement. 
nierefore.  the  City  would  stroma  recom- 
mend that  Senate  BUI  66  should  also  grand- 
father thoae  franchise  processes  In  which  an 
RFP  has  been  issued  w  franchise  appUca- 
tlona  have  been  aooepted. 

3.  Lai«nage  contained  in  Senate  Bill  66 
allows  caUe  opoators  to  remove  enhanced 


aervkea.  tedllUea.  and  eqnlpaMnt,  If  Jthcre 
a  algnlDeant  '^if*^*  In  drooBt 
stawe  the  operator  ottered  sndi 
Itenu  (Section  613).  The  City  stna^ly  dla- 
wlth  thto  provtotoD  of  the  bm.  and 
the  prindide  that  fi>rOttlfv  rm^ 
eategoclea  of  servlee  should  be  sohjeet  ta  ne- 
gotlatlan  between  the  City  and  tbe  cable 
tdevlslon  company.  The  City  to  oppoaeJ  to 
the  cable  operator  havtaig  diacretlan  to 
eUndnate  aervloea.  and  belief  that  a  City 
should  have  the  anthortty  to  nrgoMate 
those  services  appropriate  for  their  comani- 
nlty. 

TheOty  alao  atrontfy  auppotta  the  nego- 
tiation of  all  typea  of  aooeaa  diannds  to  sat- 
isfy local  needs,  and  local  aothorltles  should 
be  aUe  to  Insure  third  party  aceem  to  the 
system  on  a  non-dtocrlmlnatory  basto  (Sec- 
tions 613  and  614). 

3.  Section  809  of  Senate  Bm  66  contains 
language  which  createa  a  "preaumptlan  of 
renewal"  for  the  cable  operator,  and  alao 
IvovldeB  for  "de  novo"  court  review  of  Vlenl- 
ala  of  renewal  (and  lequliei  the  extoUng 
franehtoe  to  remain  in  effect  until  oomple- 
tlon  of  audi  court  review).  The  CS^  of 
Wheaton  to  strongly  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  609  and  f  eeto  that  the  bm 
should  not  estahUsb  specific  renewal  ertte- 
ria. 

Tbe  CMty  feels  that  the  re-franehlslng 
prooeas  provldea  a  meaningful  cumpetlUve 
incentive  to  the  calrie  operator  to  fulflU  ex- 
isting franchise  commitments  and  offer  new 
sovloes  as  they  become  economically  and 
t*t*tnii-*ny  feasible.  The  City  to  alao  con- 
cerned that  the  "i»esumptlon  of  renewal" 
language  may  have  antitrust  impllratloni  In 
the  future. 

4.  Section  607  of  Senate  Bffl  66  containa 
language  which  allows  the  cable  operator  to 
automatically  Increaae  basic  service  rates 
under  vedfied  conditions.  While  the  City 
of  Wheaton  intends  to  take  a  passive  ndl 
with  respect  to  Uie  regulation  of  subscriber 
basic  service  rates,  tbe  City  to  oppoeed  to 
provisions  which  would  remove  the  City's 
.»»tn[ting  authority  to  regulate  thoae  basic 
service  rates.  Tbe  City  of  Wheaton  dealrea 
to  retain  its  regulatory  authority  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  ratea  actually  Impneed  by 
the  cable  operator  are  conaistent  with  the 
City's  basic  objectives  for  the  cable  tdevl- 
slon  system. 

In  addition.  Section  603  of  Senate  Bffl  66 
revises  the  definition  of  basic  service  to  ex- 
dude  Utn  offered  at  a  discount  rate.  The 
City  strongly  f eeto  that  basic  service  should 
be  defined  according  to  each  franehtoe 
agreement. 

5.  The  language  contained  in  Senate  Bffl 
66  defines  the  purpose  of  the  bffl  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  for  broad-band  tde- 
oommunkatkms.  Hie  City  ta  opposed  to  ex- 
duslve  federal  Jurtadlctkn  over  telecom- 
munication services  and  would  suggest  that 
Jurisdiction  should  be  shared  among  various 
leveto  of  govemmoit.  In  addition.  Senate 
Bffl  66  does  not  addreas  a  number  of  federal 
JuriaiUction  matters  such  as  minlmimi  tech- 
nical standards,  minimum  standards  for 
interconnection  of  caUe  systems,  and  mu- 
nicipal regulation  of  altonative  aervlee  pro- 
viders. 

The  City  of  Wheaton  recogniaes  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  League  of  CMies  and 
National  Cable  Tdevtokm  Assodathm  to 
reach  agreement  on  cable  television  legisla- 
tion, however,  the  concerns  Wentlfled  above 
are  based  on  the  Clty'i  bdlef  that  Senate 
Bffl  66  would  reduce  the  authority  of  the 
City  to  insure  the  best  possible  cable  serv- 
ices for  our  reddmts. 
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_  yaa  to  vttblMdd  four  ippttival  of 
am  ••  in  tti  eomnt  tons  and  alw 
tlMft  nm  tva*  your  eoDMcnn  to 
Thank  yea  tat  ytm 


J.tUMtTK. 

Jfoyor. 


CnrorBvj 

JIL/taM«iMX 
.AuaJ.DmMi. 
jr«r(  JkiMlt  Q0IM  BuOdtiiA 
,  JXC 

EOK  The  attadwd 

by  tlM  ■vwHtoB  City 

Oomen  on  Mar  SI.  1M>.  ud  ii  betaic  f  or- 
to  yoa  in  aeeanluiee  wtth  the  oon- 

I  ltt«  it  your  careful  eonaklenUan. 

Toun  truly. 

SunuW.awMa. 

CUy  Clerk. 

UMnM      G^VOUTKW      TO 

I  Bnx  M   Pwieiiwe  Flaaui.  I^on- 
ukxnm  TO  Ctfu  TBJnrmoii 

federal  legkletlnti   relative  to 

IS  been  tntroduoed  on 

ai.  Itn.  by  the  aenate  Oommeroe 

for  fflTw!iy~»*— '  by  the  XTnlted 

land 

thli  propoeed  bffl  vould  pre 

ewtain  rw^Mory  authortty  of  local 

eaUe   teterWon   oper- 

the  authortty  of  the 

Comnilailon  orer 

local  aetMttaK  and 

Wheieaa.  the  City  of  Bvanaton  entered 
into  a  trandilae  acreement  with  a  cable  op- 
erator on  Septeaaber  11.  IMl.  baaed  on  cer- 
opon  provWana.  and 


AprO 


_  aald  franehlae  agreement  is  de- 

I  to  proflde  for  a  community  commu- 

■k  »»»<*  entertainment  pro- 

I  on  certain  rates  and  levels 

of  serriee;  and 

Whereas.  &  66  would  limit  local  recul»- 
tory  authortty.  restrict  the  ability  of  local 
;  to  re»ond  to  the  needs  of  the 


the 

of  great 

the 


■tody. 


^  .  TtM  CWble  OoB- 

to  an  iBAemunldpal  body  at  ten 

for   regulating 

with  one  of  the  largset  cable 

eonmunleatlons  ■yatems  in  the  Chicago 


the  City  of  Kvanston  conslrtrfs 
of  local  regulatory  powers  to  be 
pifT^y»««»  to  adequately  protect 
J  ol  the  communitr.  and 
thlsblll.&  66.  requires  further 
iimstiuii  f^  im*^'*^  ^'■lliiiimT' 
Mow.  therefore,  be  it  reaotved  by  the  City 
Counefl  of  Kvanston.  Illinois: 

1.  Thai  the  City  Oouncfl  opposee  passage 
of  a  66.  aa  it  is  written: 

a.  That  the  City  Council,  on  bdialf  of  its 
cable  subscribers  and  aeceas  uaen.  urges 
dday  on  any  aetian  topasaaudi  letiilatlnn 
in  the  laussiit  propoaed  form: 

6.  That  the  Illinois  Congressional  delega- 
tion  are  encouraged  to  oppoee  Senate  BUI 
66; 

4.  That  copiea  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
npnantattvea  of  the  nunols  Oongressianal 
ihilngatinn  tiT  the  City  Clerk  of  the  City  of 


jMamtaru. 

JToMiU  Prospect  AL.  /me  2.  IMX 
Hon.  AtiM  J.  Dcnm. 
VJ.atnmtt. 
naktmotan.  n  P 

Dmb  flBUTCB  DaaK  As  Chairman  of  the 
NoffthiNat  Mnntaipal  Cable  Coneortium.  I 
like  to  mfmirfigt  you  to  oppose  any 
of  the  pendiiw  &  66  that  doea  not 
[to 


__  of  tiie  many 

both  to  munldpalltlea  and  the  pobUc 

We  find  we  haw  a  good  rdatlonshlp  wtth 
^^M^^^^  cable  eompanlea.  and  anifOrmly  find 
that  we  can  beat  protect  the  publle  taaterest 
thra««h  the  Agreements  we  negotlatwi 
openly  and  wiUintfly  with  the  eoaspanlea. 

Is  li  our  nndsntandtaig  that  you  have  al- 
raady  Interceded  to  stop  a  vote  on  &  66 
prior  to  debate.  At  a  ttaoe  when  many  legia- 
latofs  appear  to  be  unaware  of  the  complr» 
diffleultlea  &  66  can  cause,  we  very  much 

We  endorse  the  amendmenta  put  forward 
by  the  UJB.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  large- 
ly endorsed  by  the  Natknal  League  of 
Cittaa.  aoeordiiw  to  ito  newaletter  of  May  M. 
We  an  itp*'^«"T  uuuoemed  that  &  66  cur- 
icntly  oonverto  any  franehlae  to  a  perpetual 
monopoly  in  tts  Franehlae  Renewal  seetlan. 
and  virtually  TtHmirr*"  fate  regulation,  tn- 
saaneh  as  almost  aU  cable  systems  meet  the 
imievant  test  of  receiving  four  broadcast 
sigiMla.  It  is  also  important  that  munidpali- 
tlea  continue  to  have  the  authortty  to  insure 
nondiscrtminatory  acoeas  to  the  caUe 
system,  both  tlirough  Public  Aooees  and 
Leased  Aoceas  "t**""*!  requirements. 

Again,  let  me  exprem  our  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  thus  far. 
Sincerely. 

Obuld  Paslst, 
Tnutee.  Moumt  Prospect 

AmaicAii  Pdbuc  Pown  Assocxatkmi. 

WaaMmoton.  D.C..  June  9. 1M3. 
Hon.  Alas  J.  Dizon. 
VJS.SetuUe. 
WaiMnotom.  XXC 

DiMi  SoiAToa  Dncmr  The  American 
Public  Powo-  Assorlation.  lepreeenttng  over 
1.790  local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
throughout  the  country,  opposes  &  66.  the 
cable  Trtfi*"— «"iint*t**'"*'  Act  of  1666.  The 
bill  to  sdieduled  for  floor  oonaldaaUon 
June  IS.  We  urge  you  to  vote  against  It 

The  bin.  representing  a  "compromise"  be- 
tween the  National  League  of  Cttlea  and  the 
Nattanal  Cable  Television  Amodatlmi.  is 
very  controversial  and.  In  fact,  opposed  by 
many  local  governments.  It  affecta  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  entities  who  were  no^  par- 
ties to  the  negotitttians.  Pur  example.  &  66 
wtU  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  pubUc 
power  systems'  use  of  cable  technology,  and 
yet.  our  iTn**~»*'  organlsatian  lepreeenting 
public  power  systems  had  no  band  in  the 
foimulattan  of  a  compromiae. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  public  power 
systems  have  become  Inereastaitfly  interested 
in  iMlng  cable  technology  to  deliver  utility 
servloes  effectively.  Although  cable  technol- 
ogy has -vast  potential  to  ddiver  public  serv- 
less  and  to  traumit  Bssentlal  data,  a  66 
.wptotoiy  ignores  the  public  service  and 
monopoly  aapecto  of  cable.  It  statea  as  a 
matter  of  federal  law  that  cable  is  not  a 
common  carrier,  and  therefore  does  not 
have  to  offer  service  to  aU  at  fair  and  non- 
disGrimlnatory  rataa.  In  addltkm.  the  bm  se- 
ver^ restrlcto  a  lOcal  communlty'a  ability 
to  negotiate  renewals  and  buytaaeks  so  that 
in  most  im^t~"—  municipal  ownership 
would  be  prevented.  While  hampering  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  the  biU  also  eliminatfa 
local  reguUUlon  of  the  cable  industry. 

We  understand  that  several  amendmenta 
may  be  offered  to  improve  the  bill  for  local 


Wtalla  any 
AFPA  doea  not  faal  the  bill  can 
be  taproved  to  the  naeaanty  taval.  and  we 
therefore  oppoae  the  entire  bm  beeaaae  It 
intMngaa  so  draatleally  upon  the  pcenwur 
ttves  of  local  govwuBsent. 

mdoaed  to  a  fbet  abeet  on  a  66  whldi 
outUMaAFPA'st 
Sinoerdy. 
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txteuUm  Dtneter. 


June6.186Sl 
DoTT  Roan  m  FlaauL  Cmu  Ruui 

llie  ""T*"'—  that  wire  hooM 

floes   for   cable   televtolan   aay . — 

should  tree  them  from  local  regulatkm  that 
Umlto  thdr  growth.  But  many  dtlas.  indnd- 
tng  Mew  York,  argue  that  the  propoaed 
lelief  would  usurp  kwal  powen  to  bring  a  fl- 
nandal  wlfidfaD  to  powerful  cable  I^OTests. 

To  eompound  the  ronfllrt.  the  neerty  re- 
gional BeQ  telephone  oompanlss  inata*  that 
the  propoaed  bill  would  give  cable  operators 
sn  unfair  advantage  tn  future  telewwnmuni- 
catioiM  servlcea.  Ttey  my  it  would  rob  Bell 
of  revenuea  it  wanto  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  local  tdephone  ssrvlee. 

The  stakes  In  thto.debate  are  probably  ez- 
sggerated.  Given  the  weed  of  technological 
change.  It  to  probably  wlae  to  dday  any  Ped- 
eral  'rg**'***'**  untQ  the  ragualtory  prob- 
T^iw   snrt  remediea— are  better  undentood. 

Cable  operators  want  the  Pads  to  limit  the 
frandiise  f eea  that  ~i— ««ii»«iti—  can  collect 
to  5  percent  of  groes  revenues.  They  alao 
want  to  limit  the  grounds  on  wbkii  fran- 
ehlae renewato  may  be  denied.  And  they 
want  no  limlta  on  cable  chargea  in  most 
places.  Without  theee  proteetkms.  the  cable 
/w.^P«i»to.  contend,  it  wtU  be  hard  to  raise 
the  capital  to  complete  the  wiring  of  Ameri- 
can hiwT«— 

Officials  in  many  dtias  reply  that  the 
cable  operators  merdy  want  to  expand  their 
fraedom  to  reduce  the  quality  or  raise  the 
prlcea  of  services.  Tet  the  board  of  the  Ma- 
tlonal  League  of  CItlea.  lepreaenting  hun- 
dreds of  «—■ »iwwiti»,  supposta  the  legisla- 
Uon  for  tactical  reasons.  It  thinks  the  pro- 
poeed Pederal  Umlto  would  actually  help  the 
dtiea  to  set  other  conditloiis  for  cable  opera- 
ton  and  to  f orestaU  lea  deairable  action  by 

Some  Independent  analysta  go  even  fur- 
ther, believing  that  the  profit  bloom  to  off 
the  cable  roee.  Thar  think  dtlee  can  no 
longer  expect  bett^  deato  than  the  pro- 
posed law  would  allow  and  that  It  would  ac- 
tually help  to  have  the  law  clarify  otho' 
questions,  like  the  degree  to  which  antitrust 
Uw  api^lea  to  franehlae  negoUatfcma. 

The  already  ekaely  regulated  telephone 
companies  object  to  any  arrangement  that 
leaves  their  potential  cafate  oompetltfl(B 
without  oompuable  regulation.  Though 
they  are  assured  a  monopoly  In  two-way 
voice  telephone  servfcse.  they  expect  cable  to 
crowd  them  In  other  areas.  like  hl^-weed 
d^  communication  among  computeis.  Al- 
ready inhibited  by  the  terms  of  their  sepa- 
ration  from  A.T.  *  T..  they  and  their  real- 
dentlal  phone  customers  have  some  reason 

On  present  evidence.  aU  these  argumenta 
seem  premature.  Tlie  proposed  Uw  would 
not  greatly  damage  local  Interasta  tn  tran- 
rtit—  tenM.  And  the  threat  to  telepboae 
rnny^**^  wba»  real  to  probably  a  decade 
away.  But  neither  would  the  law  do  much  to 
speed  the  development  of  cable  servlees. 

What  should  therefore  tip  the  balance 
strontfy  against  the  biU  to  the  obvious  un- 


ttha 
Itar  to  to 
'thai 
■W  iwiiil  lagntoilnii  hajp  tn  i 
tain  a  high  toaUty  of  awvtoa  at  lyri 

Cantlan  wJaM  seam  to  ba  the  I 
ble  *— **~'**  btrattgr  Ih  two  or  thraa  i 
the  aort  of  rtenlattai  that  aglli  eaUe  wm  be 
better  oadHlteod.  And  Itttla  or  nothing  wm 
bekMtby^ 


fhroogh  the  Chief  of  Bigtneers.  to  author^ 

taad  and  direeted  to  sollelt  bids  tnm  private 

for  operatien  and  maintwiance 

wtth    huppei'-type    dredges    at 

Inlet  MorthCandlna. 
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SDFFLBiBrrAL 
APPROPRIATIOIIB.  IMS 


>N  (AMD  CRAMSTON) 
MO.  It64 

Ifr.  wnBON  (for  hloMelf  and  Mr. 
CEMWKwDjpgopoaed  ■&  ■meodinent  to 
the  bm  HJL  MM.  gnpra:  as  f oDova: 

On  page  M.  between  Unea  16  and  IT. 
inwrt  the  following: 

"Ih  order  to  provUe  for  the  aoqutottton  of 
Sweeney  Ridge.  California:  (a)  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Biteriar  to  anthoslnd  and  direct- 
ed to  acquit  toy  mgnltoinil  irmrhawr.  the 
lands  and  tratera  In  San  Mitoo  Coonty. 
Odifomla.  tomprirtng  the  area  known  as 
'Sweeney  RUge*  and  generally  d^letad  on 
the  map  entitled 'Sweeney  Rtdge  Addition. 
Ooldn  Oate  Matfcmal  Reereatifln  Area', 
numbered  BRA.  aO-Mt666-A.  and  dated 
May.  1660.  the  Secretary  dwD  update,  or 
cause  to  be  updated,  an  appralaal  of  the 
vataM  of  Sweeney  Ridge.  CUfteola.  within 
SO  daya  of  the  date  of  enaetaaant  of  thto  bOL 

"(b)  If.  wtUbbi  the  slsty^day  period  foDow- 
bm  the  dat6  td  the  frtf^Tf— «*  of  thto  bin. 
the  Secretary  of  the  btertar  reeelvea  a  wttt- 
ten  raqueat  from  the  owner  or  ownera  of  the 
lands  and  Haters  referred  to  In  subeertlnn 
(a)  to  enter  Into  negotiatlona  with  redact  to 
the  purrhaae.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interi- 
or, of  the  lands  and  waters  referred  to  In 
subsectkm  (k)  of  thto  secttai.  the  Secretary 
Shan  promptly  enter  into  aegotlaMnnB  wtth 
SU&  owner  or  owners  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  guch  lands  and  waters. 

"(e)  Upon  the  acqulaitlon  of  audi  lands 
and  waters,  the  Secretary  ahaU  pubUah.  in 
the  Pederal  Regiater.  a  notice  to  that  tffeet 
On  and  aft«r  audi  date  of  pubilcalhin.  the 
lands  and  waters  so  aoqolrad  by  the  Secre- 
tary Shan  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Oolden 
Gate  Matiooal  Recreatlan  Area  and  shan  be 

wtth  the  UWs  and  ragulatlana  applicabie  to 
other  landa  and  waters  comprising  autta 
Recreation  Area." 


BRADLEY  (AND  OIBERS) 
AlOENDMENT  MO.  ISU 

Ifr.  BRADLEY  (for  blmaelf.  Mr. 
LftUTMaaao,  Mr.  MomHav.  and  Mr. 
D'Akato)  |>ropoaed  an  amflndment  to 
the  Ull  HJl.  SOM.  aupra;  aa  followa: 

^)    On  page  dt.  strike  out  Unaa  IT  throui^  6 
onpage66. 

HELMS  (AND  EAST)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  ISM 

Mr.  BEUiS  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
Baar)  propoaed  an  ameadmcnt  to  the 
un  HJl.  SM0.  supra:  aa  fidlowa: 

On  page  SO.  after  line  SS  iaaart  the  fdUow- 
ing:  The  BBeretary  of  the  Army,  acting 


OORTON  (AND  JACKSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1M7 

Mr.  OORTON  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
jAonoK)  propoaed  an  amendment  to 
the  bffl  HJt.  SOM.  aupra;  aa  followa: 

On  page  so.  after  line  as  insert  the  foUow- 


SBe.  .  To  assure  adequate  flood  proteo- 
Uon  for  devdoped  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cowltta  and  Toutle  Rivers.  Washington, 
and  to  Improve  navigation  in  the  Ortumhia 
River,  the  navigatkm  project  on  the  Oowllta 
River.  Waahiiwton.  authortaed  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriatioaa  for  the  construction,  repair, 
and  paeaervatlan  of  certain  public  works  on 
rtveiB  and  harlMirs.  and  for  other  puipoees". 
approved  June  aS.  1010  (S6  Stat  665).  to 
hodiy  modified  to  authortae  the  Secretary 
of  ttie  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  cut 
i&niii»«nM,  to  implement  and  maintain  flood 
oontiol  iiiraiiifre  on  the  Oowlita  and  Toutle 
Rivers  by  dredi^ng  or  othor  means  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  neoesaary  to 
aasnre  flood  proteetkm  for  developed  areas 
In  the  victailty  of  such  itvera  against  a  one- 
hundred-year  flood  tm  the  lower  Cowlitz 
River  and  to  reduce  sedimentation  flow  and 
the  chance  of  blockage  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

Sac.  .  Uw  authorisation  provided  in  the 
first  aectlon  of  thto  Act  shaU  remain  in 
effect  untn  such  time  as  permanent  solu- 
tlons  and  measures  for  flood  control  and 
navigatian  as  idoitifled  in  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineer^ Oowllta  and  Toutle  Rivos  final  f ea- 
slbfllty  report,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congrem  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  are  fully  implemaited. 


BOREN  ABCENDMENT  NO.  13M 

Mr.  BOREN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3069.  supra;  as 
followa: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

"nmds  for  the  ^Hster  Lake  project.  Okla- 
homa, authorised  pursuant  to  the  Plood 
Oontrd  Act  of  193S  (Stat  1218)  sbaU  be 
uaed  to  reduce  aedimentatkm  Impacta  by 
raWng  the  level  of  the  conservation  pool 
permanentty  by  S  feet  and  seasonably  by  an 
additional  S.4  feet  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
to  hereby  authorized  to  take  such 
as  are  neoesaary  to  carry  out  thto 
directive." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SOaOOMMITTB  OH  BmBGT,  HUCLBUI 

RouvHunoa.  Am  oovmnixn  pkoobsb 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolif- 
omtion.  and  Govenunent  Prooesses.  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af  • 
faita.  will  hold  a  hearing  at  9:30  ajn. 
on  Ftlday.  June  10,  1983.  in  room  342 
of  the  Diiicaen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  auboHnmittee  will  be  receiving 
teatimony  from  Secretary  Hodel  aa 
the  Department  of  Energy. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
would  like  to  anrenmne  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  puhUe 
the  aehedoling  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aouroea  to  conaider  8.  IISS.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  medfy  the 
annual  diargea  for  projeeta  with  U- 
cenaea  iasued  by  the  Faderal  Energy 
Regulatory  Oommiaalon  for  the  uae  of 
Pederal  dama  and  other  atructuiea. 
The  hearing  win  be  held  on  Monday, 
July  25.  beginning  at  10  ajm.  in  room 
SD-3M  of  the  Dirkaen  Senate  Offloe 
Building. 

Those  wiahing  to  testify  or  who  wiah 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  ahould  write  to  the 
CJommittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. XJJB.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  at  224-5205  or  Mr. 
RusseU  Brown  at  224-23M. 


suBoraaoTRB  oa  I 

SUFTLT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Sul)C(Hnmittee  on  Energy 
Ccmservation  and  Supply  to  consider 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration.  The  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Ftiday,  June 
24,  begtaning  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  cecord  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Supply,  C<Hnmittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  n.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  infonnation  regarding 
this  healing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
BCr.  Jack  Gleason  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-3794. 
suBcoMiaTr^  oii  pdbuc  name  tm  xbuvbu 

WAIB 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  <m 
Tuesday,  July  5,  1983,  in  Missoula, 
Mont.,  and  on  Thursday,  July  7.  19M, 
in  Anaconda,  Monti,  and  on  Saturday, 
July  9, 1983,  in  Great  FaUs.  Mont.,  the 
subcommittee  wiU  receive  testimony 
on  the  n.S.  Forest  Service  wilderness 
and  nonwildemess  recommendatlona 
in  the  State  of  Montana  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluati(m  studies  and  the  recommen- 
dations to  Ckmgress. 

On  July  5  hearing  will  be  held  at  the 
Federal  buildhig,  200  East  Broadway. 
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,  MonL.  from  9  ajB.  to  4  lun. 

_  wOk  be  i«c«l¥»d  OD  the 
Lolow  VlattMad.  Kootenid.  Idaho  Pu- 
haadle.  mmI  the  Btttcrooi  Natknal 

wWiIng  to  teeUfy  In  MiMoiile  ehould 
eoirtaet  the  otfloe  of  aenalor  MBjcnB. 
P.a  Bos  isaa.  mMala.  Mont.  SMOT. 
phone  (406)  W-UW  Thoee  wlahlnc 
to  teetlfy  mnrt  ttgn  up  tn  advanoe  no 
later  than  VHday.  June  M. 

The  J^ily  1  heartaw  will  be  held  at 
the  Anaeonda  High  School  little  thear 
ter  audttorlum.  ^»»»**w»««*  Mont,  from 
9  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  Teetlmony  will  be  re- 
ceived on  the  BeaYcrtiead.  Oallatin. 
and  Deeriodfe  Hatlonal  Foreeta'  ree- 
ommendatlau.  Tlioae  widiinc  to  testi- 
fy in  ft"***"****  ilunild  contact  the 
office  of  Senator  IfwiTHi,  55  West 
Granite.  Butte.  Ifont.  50701.  phmie 
(4M)  TSS-nil.  Those  wishing  to  testi- 
fy must  sign  up  In  advanoe  no  later 
than  Ftlday.  June  M. 

Hie  July  9  hearing  will  be  held  at 
the  Ctdlege  of  Great  Fails.  Providence 
Fteum  of  the  MrT  ■»">**""  Center, 
Great  IWls.  Mont  from  9  ajn.  to  4 
pm  Testimony  wUl  be  received  on  the 
Bob  mm»>»*ii  ¥nidemesB  Area  rec- 
ommendations, the  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Helena,  and  Custer  National  Forest 
Keonunendatlons.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  tn  C^eat  Falls,  should  contact 
the  office  of  Senator  Uwurm.  104  4th 
Street  North.  (Heat  Falls.  M<mt 
59401.  phone  (406)  452-9586.  Those 
wistaig  to  testify  must  sign  up  In  ad- 
vance no  later  than  Friday.  June  34. 

Oral  tfirtl*"**"y  wlD  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  5  minutes  and  poadbly  less 
depending  on  the  number  of  witnesses 
who  wish  to  testify.  Witnesses  may  be 
placed  In  panels.  Because  of  the 
number  of  witnesses  expected  to  testi- 
fy Individuals  are  requested  to  select 
the  forest  In  which  they  have  an  Inter- 
est and  testify  on  the  appropriate  day. 

Fn-  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Senator 
Mman's  offices  at  the  above  listed 
numbers  or  Mr.  Tony  Bevlnetto  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  (302)  234-5161. 

^ntnesses  are  requested  to  Ining  15 
coiries  of  their  testimony  with  them  to 
the  hearing. 

cuimmis  <»  Buui  asb  AiwuiunATioii 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  »»«»«M"««*  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  wHl  meet 
on  Tuesday.  June  14.  198S.  at  10:30 
«tn  in  SR-SOl.  Russell  Building,  to 
recehre  testimony  on  HJl.  3034.  to  pro- 
vide for  appointment  and  education  of 
1  pages,  and  f  w  other  pur- 


Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday.  June 
15. 1983.  at  10  ajn..  the  Conmlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  win  conduct 
a  bustaaesB  meeting  in  8R-901.  RusseU 
Bonding.  The  nwnmlttim  will  be  con- 
sidering legtalattve  and  administrative 
items  currently  pending  on  its  agenda. 
These  Include  the  followlnr-  Senate 
Resolutlan  66.  to  establish  regulations 
to  imptement  televlalon  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  the  proceedlngi  of  the 
Senate:  Senate  Resolution  150.  a  reeo- 
lutlon  authtvliing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  Joint  Bconomlc 
Committee  print  entitled  "Changing 
Bponwntrf  of  Agriculture:  Challenge 
and  Preparatkm  for  the  lOOO's";  and 
sn  evaluation  of  the  procedures  cur- 
rently In  effect  for  use  of  the  Senate 
subway  during  the  1-month  trial 
period  authorised  by  the  committee. 

For  more  Information  concerning 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blesslngton  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  Z40278. 


I  encourage  all  Senators  and  other 
intcsested  parties  to  present  their 
views  on  the  page  i«ogram  and  this 
frg«-»««""  to  the  onmmlttee.  Those 
m  iistnf ■  and  Individuals  wishing  to 
testify  or  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  should  contact  Anthony  Lb 
Harvey  of  the  Rules  Committee  staff 
on224-90T8. 


AXJTHORmr  FOR  CGMMl'lTKES 
TO  MEET 

OOMmmi  on  OOVBUniBRAL  AFPAHS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Commit- 
tee (m  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  <m  Thursday,  June  9,  at  10 
sjn.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  oversight  of  Army  tests  measure- 
ment diagnostic  evaluation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t  OS  roasnai  ULATiom 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thurad^.  June  9.  at  11 
ajn..  to  hold  an  Informal  briefing,  ex- 
ecutive session  tm  USIA  update. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorised 
to  meet  durfaog  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  Jime  9,  at  2  pjn., 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  L.  Paul 
Brenner  m.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Klngd<»n  of  the  Neth- 
eriands.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is.  so  ordered. 


ton 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanliT^A^"  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aimed  Services  be  authorised 
to  meet  durtaig  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  9.  at  2  p.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  continue  review  of 
&  338.  a  bfll  dealing  with  competition 
and  Government  contracting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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EMERGENCT  AORICDLTDRAL 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1983 
•  Mr.  8A88ER.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  recession  has  left  no  segment 
of  our  economy  unscathed.  But  per- 
haps the  hardest  hit  have  been  our 
ilation's  farmers.  Three  devastating 
years  of  hl^  Interest  rates  and  low 
market  prices  have  led  to  near  depres- 
sion conditkms  In  the  taimlng  commu- 
nity. Last  year  net  farm  Income  sank 
to  $19  bfllkm.  down  from  $25.1  UUlon 
In  1981  and  830.1  billion  In  1980.  Even 
with  Implementation  of  this  year's 
PIK  program,  prospects  are  not  much 
brii^ter  for  1983.  There  are  estimates 
that  prices  received  by  farmers  this 
year  could  remain  below  the  60  pw- 
cent  of  parity  leveL 

Wlib  farm  Income  remaining  low 
many  farmers  wlU  face  difficulty 
meeting  their  loon  and  interest  pay- 
mmts  necessary  for  continued  oper- 
ation. Indeed,  the  financial  hardship 
felt  by  many  farmers  stands  to  worsen. 
This  ccmtlnued  det«i«vation  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  where  30  years 
ago  farmers  had  $1.11  in  cash  assets 
against  $1  tn  debt  they  now  have  9.6 
coits  in  cash  assets  for  each  $1  of 
debt  Further  evidence  of  the  soaring 
financial  difficulties  in  the  farm  sector 
can  be  seen  in  the  national  farm  debt 
of  nearly  $300  billion. 

The  upshot  of  these  disheartening 
figures.  Mr.  President  is  that  many 
American  farmers  are  on  the  brink  of 
financial  ruin.  Some  38  percent  of  all 
Farmers  Home  Admlntstratlon  bor- 
rowers are  delinquent  on  their  loans. 
This  compares  with  a  delinquency  rate 
of  13  percent  in  1979.  4  short  years 
sgo.  The  dollar  amount  of  FtaaHA 
loans  that  are  delinquent  has  tripled 
in  the  past  3  years. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  8.227  FmHA 
farm  borrowers  discontinued  apex- 
ations  nationwide.  In  Tennessee.  160 
FmHA  borrowers  left  farming  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  Many  of  these  were  farmers 
who  were  foreclosed  upon.  This  grim 
trend  continues  unabated  into  this 
yearasweU. 

These  figures  from  the  Farmers 
Home  AdmtaUstratlon  are  even  more 
shocking  when  one  reaUaes  the  in- 
creasing importance  RnHA  has  plajred 
In  farm  flnandng  tn  the  past  few 
years.  RnHA  borrowers  currently 
number  shout  271.000  or  roughly  11 
peremt  of  this  Natkm's  farmers. 
FbHA's  share  of  all  farm  lending  has 
tncteaaed  from  6  percent  In  1978  to 
atanost  13  percent  as  of  January  1. 
1982.  In  this  same  period.  PtaHA's 
loan  portfolio  more  than  doubled  leap- 
ing from  $10  to  $34  Ullion. 

Many  farmers  experiencing  financial 
difficulties  are  well-educated  young 
farm  operators  Just  starting  out  In  the 
farming   Industry.    These   men    and 
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have  not  built  up  the 
sary  equity  to  survive  the  perOs  of 
these  bod  y«ais.  Tet  tbsM  IndMdaals 
are  by  no  n^eans  poor  farams  or  man- 
agers. Quito  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
future  of  our  farming  taMhistry. 
Clearly,  oredit  asslstanffe  Is 
sary  to  help  these  fann 
caiM^t  In  the  squeeae  of  the 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  avoid 
foreclosure  or  liquidation.  That  Is  why 
S.  34  Is  such  sn  Important  piece  of  leg- 


Thls  bill  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  efficient  farm  operators  can 
avoid  foreclosure  on  their  PtaHA 
loans.  The  MU  estabUsbed  calls  for  de- 
f  oral  of  th^  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  an4  the  foregoing  of  foreclo- 
sure on  naHA  loans  where  the  bor- 
rower shovNB  that  first  he  has  exer 
deed  good  management  practices; 
second,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  borrower's  control,  he  Is  temporar- 
ily unable  to  continue  making  pay- 
moits  on  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
his  loan;  and  third,  he  has  a  reascma- 
ble  chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan 
after  the  deferral  period. 

S.  34  is  aimed  spedflcaUy  at  PtoHA 
borrowers  f adng  Imminent  foreclosure 
yet  avoids  creating  a  windfall  situation 
that  would  perpetuate  credit  problems 
In  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy. 
The  criteria  set  forth  In  the  bill  for 
the  defentds  seeks  to  protect  those 
farmers  who  are  good  managers  and 
would  be  able  to  make  a  go  of  their  op- 
erations were  it  not  for  our  current  re- 
cession. 

8.  24  is  significant  in  another  aspect 
in  that  it  extends  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program.  Economic  emer- 
gency loan  «rere  authorised  In  1978  as 
a  means  to  enable  farmers  to  omtlnue 
their  operations  through  periods  of 
economic  hardship.  The  type  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  envisioned  when  this  pro- 
gram was  Instituted  still  exists.  Mr. 
President. 

Indeed,  sfcice  the  last  extension  of 
authority  for  the  eocmomlc  enmgency 
loan  program  the  conditions  of  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  have  deteriorated 
further.  Ihterest  expenses  akme 
reached  $28.1  billion  for  American 
farmers  in  1982.  USDA  estimates 
placed  the  total  farm  drtit  for  1982  at 
$215  bllliom  Finally,  banks  across  the 
coimtry  report  wortening  financial 
conditions  for  their  fsrm  borrowers 
between  1981  and  1982. 

The  economic  onergency  loan  pro- 
gram was  enacted  to  combat  this  sort 
of  emergen^.  Yet  the  presmt  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  release  the 
money  it  hsd  the  authwity  to  dtigterse 
under  this  program.  We  can  only  hive 
that  Secretary  Blo^  wUl  sotm  realise 
that  the  EE  program  can  effectively 
assist  farmers  in  maintaining  their 
farming  operation  during  this  period 
of  severe  economic  prMsures. 

In  summsry  Mr.  President  S.  24  Is 
the  tyi)e  of  legislation  which  Is  urgent- 


ly needed  by  our  Nation's  farmers. 
The  House  has  already  acted  on  simi- 
lar legislation.  fuUy  realising  that  the 
eeonomlc  idiaht  of  America's  farmers 
demands  steps  such  ss  those  contained 
In  S.  84. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  S.  24  In  sn  effort  to 
help  our  farmers  start  out  on  the  road 
to  econonftc  recovery.* 


RESISTANCE  INTERNATIONAL 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President 
lovers  of  freedcnn  tnm  Afghanistan, 
Angola.  Bulgaria.  Cape  Verde.  China, 
Cuba,  Ctechoslovakla.  Mosamblque. 
Mcaiagua,  Poland.  Romania.  Russia, 
the  Ukraine,  '\netnam.  and  Yugoslavia 
gathered  In  Paris  last  week  to  form 
Reslstanoe  International  and  to 
laundi  "a  counteroffensive  against 
Soviet  Impoialism." 

Hie  founders  of  Resistance  Interna- 
tional Include  the  prominent  Soviet 
human  rii^ts  advocate  Vladimir  Bu- 
kovsUy;  the  Cuban  poet  Armando  Val- 
ladares.  and  Edea  Pastora.  the  hero  of 
the  Sandinlst  revolution  in  Nicaragua. 
Fwty  prominent  International  figures. 
Including  French  philosopher  Ray- 
mond Aron  and  Nazi-hunter  Simon 
Wiesenthal,  have  signed  on  as  a  com- 
mittee of  support 

Resistance  International  calls  upon 
men  of  good  conscience  in  every  free 
land  to  Join  with  them  in  actively 
fighting  the  evils  of  global  totalitari- 
anism. They  take  a  clear  stand.  They 
declare  that  evil  must  be  fought;  not 
tolerated,  compromised  with,  or  ap- 
peased. 

I  ask  that  that  declaration,  which 
was  translated  from  the  French  by 
David  Jensen  of  my  staff,  be  printed 
IntheRacoRD. 

The  declaration  follows: 
Rmtstawcs  ImnirATioHAL— Dbclaration  of 
Primcipu 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  totsUtarisn  system 
is  eztendiiis  its  dominstlon  over  the  world. 
After  having  brousht  Viet  Nam.  Cambodis, 
Imam.  Sthiopla,  Angola,  South  Yemen  and 
finally  Afshantotan  into  submission  yester- 
day, today  it  poses  a  menace— everyday 
more  obvious— to  such  countries  as,  notably, 
D  Salvador,  Arsentlna  and  Thailand. 

Certainly,  the  West  can,  in  the  course  of 
this  decade,  avoid  a  direct  confrontation 
with  global  totalitarianism  at  a  cost  of  uni- 
lateral concesslMis;  but  In  the  end,  cut  off 
from  Its  energy  sources  and  Its  vital  trade 
routes,  it  will  be  forced  to  ronove  this 
mortal  threat  or  surmder. 

The  strategy  of  totalitarianism  Is  clear 
bring  the  world  to  its  knees  without  risking 
eonftootatlon,  by  subjecting  humanity  to 
the  bisflnnan  of  world  war.  This  strategy 
has  already  permitted  It  to  win  a  major 
battle  In  the  minds  of  men:  the  War  of 
Wards.  A  victory  which,  as  such,  can  become 
a  detenninlng  factor  for  the  next  ten  years, 
with  unforeseeable  implications. 

We  undnstand  that.  In  the  current  dr- 
cumatanoes.  governments  of  democratic 
oountries,  for  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons, are  obliged  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiat-. 
ing  table  with  representatives  of  totalitarian 
countries;  they  nevertheless  are  abandon- 


ing, oooadously  ot  not,  oppressed  peotdas  to 
their  destiny.  This  Is  why  we  are  taktiw  the 
restwwislWltty  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
dialogue  among  these  peoiries.  beyond 
States  and  govemimnts.  to  attempt  to  re- 
store to  them  one  of  the  ftmrtamwrtals  of 
free  ezistenoe:  Hope. 

lOndful  of  the  compleztty  of  the  modem 
world's  ptoMems— economic  dedlne  with  an 
its  impUeattcas,  tragic  ocntraetlons  In  the 
birth  of  the  Third  World,  decay  of  spirttoal 
and  democratic  vabiea— we  neverthdeas  oon- 
sider  that  the  principal  menace  to  freedom 
today  is  Soviet  imperialism,  of  which  the 
avowed  end  is  to  conquer  the  world. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that, 
whUe  focusing  our  struggle  fssiiitlallj 
against  Soviet  imperialism,  we  stvpoft  in 
other  respects  aU  the  struggles  tn  the  wotld 
against  oligarchies  and  military  dictator- 
ships, to  the  extent  that  these  struggles 
avaO  thonselves  of  the  values  of  freedom. 

Within  these  guidelines,  we.  rcpreacntlng 
In  exile  political,  religious  and  sodal  cur- 
rents In  totalitarian  countries,  are  taUng 
the  Initlattve  to  create  a  Reslstanoe  Interna- 
tional to  face  the  menace  of  general  enslave- 
ment with  the  united  front  of  our  Resist- 
ance. 

Resistance  International  estaUishes  the 
following  objectives  tar  creating  one  organi- 
zational structure,  uniting  the  representa- 
tives in  exile  of  resistance  movements 
against  totalitarianism: 

To  assure  effective  coordination  of  all 
strategies  against  the  totalitarian  offensive, 
to  the  extent  thatthey  are  dependent  on 
the  defense  of  human  rl^ts  or  are  political 
in  nature; 

To  lend  mifterlal  and  political  support  to 
all  resistance  movemioits  In  totalitarian 
countries; 

To  aid  the  victims  of  dictatmial  regtmes 
and  defend  the  rights  of  refugees; 

To  collect  and  dissonlnate  all  news  bulle- 
tins coming  out  of  totalitarian  countries; 

To  put  forward  a  political  philosophy  and 
new  means  of  action;  and 

To  become  recognized  by  international  or- 
ganizations as  a  public  institution  and  p(dlti- 
cal  representative. 

At  this  crucial  time  tor  the  future  of  man- 
kind, we  are  calling  for  the  union  of  all 
those  who  cherish  freedom,  without  obliga- 
tion of  political  unlfonnlty.  On  this  genuine 
unity  of  acU<m  depends  the  salvation  of  us 
alL 

Declaration  adopted  by  the  following  rtp- 
resentatives  of  resistance  movements: 

Angola,  JoSe  Purtado. 

Bulgaria,  Tsenko  Barev. 

Cape  Verde,  Annlbal  Montenegro. 

Cuba,  Armando  Valladares,  Hubert 
Mathos,  Martha  Ftayde. 

Rumania,  Paul  Ooma. 

Russia,  Vladimir  Bukovaky. 

Ukraine,  Petro  Grlgmenka 

Vietnam.  Vo  Van  Al.  Phuong  Anh. 

Yugoslavia,  Mikhailo  Mikhaflov.o 


ICRS.  BROOKE  ASTOR  FOCDSES 
ATTENTION  ON  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Brooke  Aster's  noteworthy  record  of 
philanthropy  and  pubUc  service  Is  well . 
known.  For  the  past  25  years  she  hss ' 
been  a  conspicuous  leader  as  a  trustee 
of  many  of  New  York.  City's  foremost 
medical  and  artistic  institutions. 
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It  hM  iwentljr  come  to  Biy  attention 
tbat  Ifn.  Altar  hM  daddad  to  rHdgn 
mot  of  her  traiHwhi|»  and  to  dedl- 
eafca  taandf  to  ttaa  taA  of  ezpandlnc 
wppori  and  laWnc  fonda  for  ttae  New 
TortPuUlBLimnr. 

Hn.  ikator  la  a  aummer  realdent  of 
HMtbaoat  BartMr.  »••«»•  ««»U"* 
lot^tJaie  titaad  and  part-time  oooattt- 
nant  of  mine.  I  would  Uke  to  take  thla 
UlUHHf  mlty  to  r«*»""**»**  Mia-  AatoT 
for  bar  fine  reoord  of  mibite  aervloe 
and  wtah  her  aueoeaa  In  her  neweat  en- 
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A  few 

ttMbooidof 


of  ttaeOamdl  UBl- 


Uukt  dM  would  not  leavo  tbo  board  of  the 
Mew  Talk  loolocleaiaodaty. 

Olui  iiMialiM  fMlihmr  nf  ttit  ftil—  *— " 
dattan.  wlikli  alw  nld  would  oootlniM  to 
■UMott  tho  liwUtuttoM  It  hM  bdped  In  the 
pMt.  LMt  year,  the  foundatfci  gave  %»A 
■»im«it  In  erenti  to  New  Tork  City  inetltu- 


Cbailaa  RUiardHm  of  watton.  

Co,  In  Fhlladdpliia  aa  tta  tiiiilliii».  Wg- 
Uom  H.  OraftUn.  FMapMO  Ooaao  Co..  Bant- 
Mid  A.  da 


A  aaalor  pan  of  tbe 

.  fra*  Mil  to  IMt 


Mn.  Aetor^  hiabend.  Vincent,  died  in 
Ifdf  and  left  her  In  ebarge  of  tlie  founda- 


I  aitbmlt  for  the  Raoono  a  recent 
MOW  Toik  Ttanea  artkde.  which  aum- 
marlaea  iba.  Aator'a  new  plana. 
Tbeartldefollowa: 

I  the  Hew  Tofk  Timaa.  Maj  14.  IMS] 

;W0BKio 


(Bar  Oetrdre  Camody) 

Brooke  Aator.  one  of  Mew  Tork  City's 
■ettve  phOanttiroiitata  for  the  poet 
ind  a  tawttane  tiiiitee  of 
of  Ita  IcarthM  inetttatlani.  taae  re- 
Mot  of  the  boordi  on  which 

I  to  devote  hendf  to  the  Mew 

TortPtiUteUteary.  ^^ 

Tve  Bifan  a  great  deal  of  my  time  over 
the  yaaia  beeaaee  rm  Intereeted  In  the  qual- 
ity of  Bfe  In  the  dty."  Mn.  Aator.  who  la  In 
herlOXMldreeently.  ^    ,     , 

Tve  made  thla  aianae  suddenly— I  sup- 
poae  W*  the  effect  of  «rlnc  and  the  aap  to 
iWdc"  ahe  added.  "But  I  eet  around  to  all 
porta  of  the  dty.  and  when  I  aee  theee 
people  attthw  around  hopelemly.  I  keep 
■ytaw  to  myaelf.  "What  can  I  do  f or  themr 

So  after  yeara  of  Involvement  In  medldne 
and  the  arta,  Mra.  Aator  has  dedded  to  eon- 
CTtntratr  her  energy  on  hdpinc  encourage 
Utenoy  tfarooili  the  library. 

Recently,  ahe  aald.  die  re-read  Oeorge  Or- 
wdll  "ItM"  and  It  affected  her  deeidy. 

The  beat  way  to  prevent  thla  grim  vtokm 
of  the  endavement  of  the  mind  from 
oomliw  true,  ahe  dedded  would  be  to  en- 
comaae  Uteracy.  "I  think  the  library  can 
have  even  more  tanpoct  on  the  life  of  New 
Tork."  ahe  aald.  Tm  going  to  vidt  every 
aUtfe  branch  library  and  be  briefed  on  what 
I  can  do." 

Or.  Vartan  Gregorian,  prealdent  of  the 
New  Toek  Public  Ubrary.  «ld  Mm.  Aator 
miuld  "help  ua  broaden  our  vlatbility  sup- 
port baae  for  the  library." 

"She  win  hdp  iw  iiwore  the  library's 
future  through  recniitment  of  Friends  of 
the  Utaary  and  hebtiw  the  board  raiae  suf  • 
ftfftfT«t  money  to  endow  our  unique  coDee- 
tlou."  he  aald.  "She  baa  helped  all  the  Inatl- 
tutkiiw  ahe'a  been  oonnected  with  through 
her  Ideas,  tatatinrn.  recruiting.  oontaeU  and 
beeaoK  people  value  her  Judgment  She  la  a 
aymboL" 


THE       FKKTILIZKR       mBTlTUTl! 

CKLEBRATBB    lOOTH    AMNIVER- 

SART 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Freaidait, 
I  have  recently  learned  that  The  Fer- 
tflter  Inatttute  la  oelebratlnc  Ita  100th 
anntverHury.  The  inatttute  haa  ren- 
dered a  tremendoua  aervloe  to  the  agri- 
cultural community  by  educating  our 
Nation'B  leadera  cm  the  neceaalty  of  a 
viable  fertHiaer  induatry.  Ita  efforts 
have  helped  to  f  oater  economic  growth 
for  our  Nation'B  agricultural  i»oduo- 
eia.  The  hn*"**"*^  farmer  and  the  f er- 
tUlwr  induatry  are  truly  partneia  in  a 
Joint  venture  aa  provldera  of  food.  The 
p^rtillaer  Inatitute  has  been  an  effec- 
tive force  in  Waahlngton  in  aervlng 
the  neetto  of  not  only  the  fertiliser  in- 
dustry, but  the  f  armera  as  well. 

I  am  plMsed  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  the  PertiUaer  Insti- 
tute on  its  100th  anniveraary.  and  I 
submit  for  the  record  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Fertiliaa'  Progreaa  mag- 
azine, commemorating  this  occasion. 

The  article  follows: 


The  ohJaettvaa  of  the 

tion  were  "to  bring  the  flma  and  t  . 
tioiw  of  the  f ertOiaer  Indaitry  into  trtandly 
contact,  to  fadUtate  the  oadiaage  of  optai- 
ioiw.  and  to  act  ooncertwHy  upon  mattan 
affecting  the  Indaatry."  At  that  ttaae,  oom- 
mltteeo  were  appdntad  to  oonwUnate  mat- 
tera  of  mutual  Intereat.  audi  as  tiamportar 
tlon.  trade  rulea.  atate  lawa  and  dMOleal 
aimiyals.  Tearty  reports  ware  lamed  on  f er- 
tmaer  movement  and  trade.  After  five  yean 
of  iwtul  work,  the  first  Natianal  Fertaiaer 
/^„.y^H««  oeaaed  to  exist,  "due  to  two  sea- 
soea  of  bad  harveat  and  other  drawbaeka." 
Tlie  Induatry  had  no  trade  organlsatian  for 
the  next  five  years. 


Mrs.  Aator  recently  reelgned  from  the  in- 
atltutfww  ahe  caUa  the  city's  "crown  Jewda." 
Ihey  are  the  Metropolitan  Muaeum  of  Art, 
when  ahe  had  been  a  truatee  for  19  yean 
and  to  whldi  the  Aator  foundation,  of 
whldi  aba  to  preaident.  haa  contributed 
»ateaat  $17  mHUon;  the  Rockefdler  Instl- 
tnto,  of  whidi  ahe  had  been  a  board  member 
for  11  yean  and  which  haa  received  about 
lamOllan  from  the  Aator  Poundatkm.  and 
the  Pleipoat  Morgan  Library,  where  she 
Kaji  been  a  tnwtee  for  seven  yean  and  to 
wliieh  the  foundation  haa  given  atanoat  $3 


TooB  FtaxnJXXB  Aaaoeunmi:  A  CaaroBT 

orPaooana 
(By  TTiiiafll  Coleman  and  Lewis  B.  Nelsm) 

The  first  national  trade  aaeodatKm  to  rep- 
reeent  the  f ertlllaer  Industry  and  to  operate 
on  a  fi?»«t<""fa«g  basis  was  bom  In  Baltimore. 
Md..  on  May  1.  188S.  This  organisation,  the 
Natkmal  PertOlier  Aaaodatfam  (NPA).  is 
^i.^fi^f^i— M  the  trunk  of  The  FerUUaer  Insti- 
tute's "family  tree." 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  NPA.  aeveral 
local  organimtlons  (called  exchangee)  oper- 
ated In  the  laaos  and  ISTOs.  mainly  In  Bast 
Coaat  port  dtiea  where  shipmenU  of  guano 
and  Chilean  sodium  nitrate  entered  the  VJ&. 
market.  The  primary  purpoee  of  theee  local 
exdiangca  was  to  stabillae  prices  and  to  pro- 
tect memben  from  fraud  (primarily  the 
adulteration  of  guano).  Benefits  derived 
from  theee  local  exchanges  prompted  some 
manuf acturen  to  Initiate  plans  for  a  nation- 
al aaaodatlon  with  broader  objectives. 
PLumiro  THK  aiau 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
such  an  organisation.  In  1876.  the  "National 
ytatfliaer  Association  of  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers" was  fonned  "to  Interchange  opin- 
ions, overcome  antagonisms  among  compop 
nice  and  to  unite  on  matten  of  «ommon 
ooncem.  mainly  tariff  and  trade  regula- 
tions." After  a  brief  existence,  this  aasoda- 
tion  died.  Theee  earlier  organisations  dem- 
outrated  the  value  of  working  cooperative- 
ly and  ulttmatdy  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  flnt  National  PertOlwr  Assortatlon 

At  Ita  first  f onnal  meeting  In  Baltimore  In 
August  1883.  the  NPA  membership  adeeted 


In  188S.  13  manufaeturen  from  Ohio,  In-  ' 
HtMi*,  minota,  ointsm  New  Tork.  Kentucky 
and  TOnnesaee  organised  "The  PBrtOiaer 
Manufaeturen  Assodatinn  In  the  West"  At 
Ita  flnt  annual  eonventlan  In  Buffalo,  N.T.. 
In  18M.  W.T.  Wulehet  Jamea  MeOaJlum  * 
Co..  Dayton.  Ohio  was  elected  president  and 
A.T.  Whltnum.  Northwestern  PertOiaer  Co. 
of  Chicago  was  named  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board.  By  1901.  coaapanlea  In  "non- 
■ealeia  states"  nvrrrttt''  an  intereatoln 
membership,  and  the  name  waa  shortened 
to  the  "PertOiaer  Manufaeturen  Associa- 
tion." This  organisation  aasumwl  the  role  of 
a  natkmal  fertHlaer  trade  assodatinn  and. 
throughout  the  30th  century,  the  trade  has 
always  bad  one  or  more  associations. 

At  Norfolk.  Va..  in  1907.  the  association 
changed  ita  name  back  to  the  "Natkmal  Per- 
tOlwr Amodation."  with  CJL  AUIng.  Dar- 
ling ac  Co..  Chicago,  snvlng  as  ita  first  prcd- 
dent  Meanwhile,  the  Southern  PertOiaer 
Aaaodatlon  had  been  organised  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  Va..  In  1906.  with  CO.  WDaon.  Vit- 
glnhkCaiollna  Chendcal  Co.  of  Atlanta  as 
Ita  flrst  president  Because  the  South  was  by 
far  the  largeat  f ertOlaer  consuming  regfam 
of  the  nation,  a  regional  aasodation  had 
great  appeaL  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  NPA  and  Southern  PertOiaer  Associa- 
tion had  klenUeal  objectives  and  that  there 
was  duplication  in  effort  and  membenbip. 
Thua.  they  began  to  hold  separate  annual 
meetings  but  on  the  same  date,  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.  In  1935.  the  two  as- 
Mdattons  merged.  The  name.  National  Per- 
tOter  Aasodattan.  was  retained  but  the 
word  "Incorporated"  was  added. 

This  new  unified  assodatton  dected  Spen- 
cer L.  Carter.  Vlrglnla^teoltna  Chemteal 
C:o.  of  Richmond  as  Ita  first  presldait  and 
emptoyed  Charles  J.  Brand  as  Ita  fuU-tlme 
secretary-treasurer.  Brand  was  weO  known 
and  wMely-reapected  because  of  his  reputa- 
tlon  as  a  fertOlaer  adviaor  to  the  govern- 
ment during  the  PIrat  Worid  War  and  lata- 
as  a  top  administrator  In  the  U8DA.  In' 
1935.  NPA.  Inc.  had  161  active  memben  and 
76  associate  members. 

The  aaaodatton'a  principal  objeettvea 
were:  to  diacourage  the  govenmient  from 
operating  the  wartime  nitrate  planta  at 
Musde  Shoala.  Ala.,  to  tower  ftdi^t  ntea: 
gather  fertOlaer  atatiatica;  eliminate  unneo- 
eeeary  fertOlaer  grades;  and  support  agro- 
nomic educational  programs.  The  NPA.  Inc. 
usually  heU  Ita  annual  meeting  at  The 
Greenbrier  In  White  Sulphur  Springe,  W. 
Va.,  and  a  faU  eonventton  in  Atlanta.  (That 
aouiMta  like  a  replay  of  The  fertOlaer  insti- 
tute's agenda  for  1983.) 


to  tncraaae  f iMUaer  oonauaaptlaa.  The  pro- 
groBM  aimed  at  oonvtndiw  the  farmer  that 
he  could  Imitove  hla  eeonamfci  poaltlon  by 
uatng  more  f cttOiaer. 

Ihe  Idea  of:  industry  partldpattng  In  agro- 
nomic education  originated  in  1911  during  a 
Chicago  meeting  of  leading  ferttUaer  manu- 
Cacturera.  The  progiam  waa  anpported  and 
tanplemented  by  NPA  vrtian  it  formed  the 
Middle  West  BoO  improveeaent  Conrnrttter 
It  waa  funded  by  manwfartnrwa  tai  the  lOd- 
west  and  he4dquarten  were  eatabUahed  in 
Chicago.  Hemr  A.  BeO.  a  fMner  prafi 
of  agronomy,  waa  employad  aa  a  fuI14iiiie  <tt- 
rector.  The  qonunlttee'a  prlne^pal  objective 
was  to  work  doedy  with  agiieoltoral  Inter- 
esta  In  the  legion,  especially  I«hd  Grant 
odlegea  and  experiment  statlanB,  to  tawreaae 
fertOlwr  conwnnptlon.  A  Southern  SoO  Im- 
provement CMBmittee.  pattemad  after  the 
Mkkfle  West  Committee,  was  eatabUshed  In 
1913.  Pour  yean  after  the  NPA  and  south- 
ern assodations  merger  In  1935,  the  soO  Im- 
provement ootnmitteea  also  merged. 

Under  Chariee  Brand's  leadership,  the 
NPA.  mc  expanded  Ita  aettvltieB.  esperially 
In  agronomic  education,  ontfl  Ughtoing 
struck  the  f mnfly  tree  with  the  Great  De- 
preealon.  NPA  was  forced  to  reduce  Ita 
budget  substantially  during  the  1930s.  At  ita 
lowest  point  ki  1931,  active  membership  had 
dromed  to  113  and  ita  rate  of  dnea  had  been 
reduced  to  %  oenta  vtx  ton  (ftam  4  cento  per 
tonvearlier).  During  the  decade  of  the  de- 
preerion,  NPA'a  aetivitiee  were  curtailed, 
and  Ita  reeealch.  educatkmal  and  puUic  re- 
lationa  programa  were  crippled.  But  deaplte 
Ita  auatinlty  budgets,  the  assodatinn  had 
been  firmly  sooted  and  remained  relattvdy 
healthy.  It  aiew  in  stature  by  Inereadng  Ita 
prestige  with  government  and  induatiy. 

A  FBUOD  or  TOaMOEL 

During  the  late  '30s.  storm  ctouds  again 
began  to  gather  over  the  aaaodatlon.  The 
productlan  ot  phosphate  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authoktty  during  the  decade  provid- 
ed enough  'ithunder"  to  warn  of  an  ap- 
proaching starm.  Certain  Industry  leaden 
were  concerned  that  TVA  would  start  a 
"downpour"  of  government  competition  and 
that  Industry  would  be  Inundated. 

Before  this  oompettttve  stonn  became  a 
reaUty,  the  association  and  ita  memben 
were  charged  with  antitrust  vkriatlona  by 
the  VS.  government  Thla  action  struck 
without  warning  fn  the  spring  of  1941  and 
almost  uprodtad  the  family  tree.  The  case 
was  cseentlally  put  to  reat  before  the  UjS. 
entered  World  War  n.  and  the  organisation 
remained  bniiaed  but  Intact 

During  the  war  yean.  1943-45.  activities 
of  the  assodatinn  were  dnmlnatrwl  by  gov- 
ernment regulations.  PertOiaer  materials 
needed  for  the  war  effort  were  aUoeated. 
causing  beqOent  shortages  and  disropCion 
In  the  dcmeatlc  fertlllaa'  market  During 
this  period,  the  Nattonal  PertiUaer  Aaaodop 
tlon  served  primarily  as  liaisoa  between  the 
government  and  Industry,  but  anmial  meet- 
ings of  memben  were  restrleted  or  prahlbtt- 
ed  by  the  government  In  order  to  be  In- 
f onaed.  menlien  of  the  industry  were  snx- 
lous  to  bdoog  to  NPA  and  to  support  Ita 
programs.  In  1941,  the  sssoriafinn  member 
ship  numboad  more  than  SOO  oompanlea, 
repreaenting  apmvxlmatdy  80  percent  of 
the  lndustry'4  tonnage. 

Then.  In  lOJM.  the  "doudborst"  from  gov- 
ernment's competitive  threat  finally  strudL 
Senator  Hin  tof  Alabama  Introduced  leglala- 


tlOB  ta>  the  Cangrem  to  establish  a  "Natkmal 
■  Fdiey  and  Program"  whldi  would 
and  dlatrfbute  fertiliser  in  direct 
with  the  Industry.  The  Initial 
prapoaal  wss  to  buOd  one  phosphate  plant 
in  MobOe.  Ala.,  under  TVA'S  Jurisdietfain. 
But  the  UD  was  modified,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  buDd  two  othen  In  the  West  one  to 
pcoAioe  phosphate  and  the  other  potaah. 
The  entire  membership  of  NPA  was  opposed 
to  this  threat  but  oould  not  agree  on  a  plan 
to  stop  it  Some  Individuals,  wounded  by  the 
anU-ttust  settlement  were  stfll  unhappy 
wMi  NPA  management— and  diacord  tn- 
I  Kfth  the  threat  of  government  cfu- 
One  group  of  memben  resigned 
MPA  and  fonned  the  American  Plant 
Vtood  Oouncfl.  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
APPC  was  to  defeat  the  "HOI  BOL"  CUfton 
A.  Woodmm,  a  prominent  member  of  Con- 
I  from  Roanoke.  Va..  was  adeeted  as  ita 
In  1945.  AFPC  Initiated  a  public 
rdartona  program  to  Inqnove  the  Industry's 
image  and  s«g>ported  a  limited  educational 
program  with  USDA  and  the  I^nd  Grant 
ooDeges,  but  ita  principal  thrust  was  In  the 
legislative  and  regulatory  fldds. 


•  cHAmas.  nw  DmcnoHS 
The  "Hfll  BOl"  waa  narrowly  defeated  In 
1946  and,  although  introduced  again  In 
1947,  It  waa  never  seriously  considared  after- 
ward. But  the  leglilaHi>f  stonn  aevered  some 
of  the  largeat  bianchea  of  the  family  tree. 
Aa  a  result  tta  "caretaker"  for  30  yean  was 
forced  to  redgn;  CSiarles  J.  Brand  took  early 
retirement  on  April  1.  1945.  Daniel  S. 
Murph.  a  former  Judge  who  bad  worked  on 
the  NPA  staff  f ot  many  years,  was  elected 
exeeutire  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  poet  he 
hekl  fOT  two  years.: In  APrU  1947.  M.  H. 
Luck  wood  of  Eastern  States  Cooperative 
was  employed  as  president  of  NPA.  He 
eerved  untO  June  1948  before  moving  to 
Chicago  aa  vice  preddent  of  a  major  fertiliz- 
er company. 

In  November  1948.  RuaseU  Coleman,  di- 
rectOT  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  "Bxpa- 
fanBoA  Stations,  was  dected  presidait  Under 
OOleman'a  leadership,  the  NPA  strength- 
ened tta  reeearch  and  educational  programa 
with  the  Land  Grant  colleges  and  the 
USDA.  and  established  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  Uidustry  and  TVA.  By  that 
thne.  industry  began  to  recognise  that  TVA 
was  "here  to  stay":  that  it  had  no  further 
plans  to  compete  with  industry;  and  that  ita 
fertOisa-  labraatories  and  test^temoiistra- 
tion  programs  could  beomie  aaseta  rather 
than  llabOitles. 


A  p«1od  of  friendly  cooperation  ensued 
between  NPA  and  APPC  and.  whm  woo- 
drum  died  in  1950.  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  the  two  assodatlons  bat^  to- 
gether agata.  However,  the  bitter  discord 
whidi  took  place  in  the  early  1940s  was  too 
fresh  on  the  minds  of  some  antagonlsta  and 
the  merger  attempt  failed.  Tnstfart.  the 
AFPC  adeeted  Paul  T.  Trultt  who  had  been 
eminently  successful  as  mesldent  of  Nation- 
al Assodatton  of  Margarine  Manufacturers, 
to  replace  Woodrum.  Ptom  1950-55.  the 
AFPC  continued  ita  program,  emphasizing 
government  relations,  whOe  NFA's  program 
continued  to  stres  research  and  devdop- 
ment  Then  in  1955,  the  two  associations 
merged  Into  the  National  Plant  Pood  Insti- 
tute, with  both  Coleman  and  Trultt  serving 
as  executive  vice  presldaits,  reporting  to  an 
dected  chief  executive  from  Industry.  E.  A. 
Oeotftegan  of  Southern  Cotton  OO  Co.. 
New  Orleans,  served  as  NPPTs  first  chair- 
man and  J.  A.  HoweU  of  Vlrginla^^aroUna 


Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  as  ita  first 

After  the  merger  of  NPA  and  AFPC,  the 
Middle  Weat  SoO  Improvement  Onunittee, 
which  was  an  effective  f otoe  in  sttmnlattng 
fotOiser  conaumption  In  the  iiililaiatiiiii 
statea.  merged  Into  NFPI  and  the  midwest 
office  in  Chicago  was  expanded  Other  re- 
gtanal  ofttees  were  established  tai  the  North- 
east Southeast  Southwest  and  West  New 
personnd  were  emidoyed  hi  these  regions  to 
work  doedy  with  I«nd  Grant  cdlegea, 
bankers,  and  farmer  organiaatlaiH  In  key 
states.  The  objective  of  this  expanded  pio- 
gram  was  to  convince  fOrmen  that  thdr 
economto  wdfare  oould  be  Improved  by  Jodi- 
dous  use  of  f otOlser.  Beseareh  wbidi  had 
begun  in  1911  and.  had  continued  throutfi- 
oot  the  yean  started  to  pay  off— fertiliser 
consumption  increased  substantially  In  an 
regions,  and  the  Midwest  supplanted  the 
South  as  the  principal  fwnsimilng  area. 

In  1960,  Coleman  resigned  from  NFPI  to 
became  president  of  the  newly-f onned  Sul- 
phur Institute.  Paul  Ituitt  was  elected 
president  of  NPFI  and  directed  ita  program 
unto  he  retired  in  1968.  The  battered 
"family  tree"  was  restored  to  health  and  the 
united  assodatinn  functioned  effectively. 

m  TAKXS  niM  BOOT 

After  an  extensive  seardi  for  Trultt's  suo- 
cesaor.  Edwin  M.  Wheder  was  selected  as 
NPPI's  president  in  September  1968.  Whed- 
er. a  successful  lawyer,  had  been  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Santa  Pe  RaOroad.  He 
was  determined  to  change  the  Institute's 
t'mphasis  and  further  Improve  Ita  image.  In 
1970,  the  Agricultural  mtrogen  Inatitute 
moged  with  NPPI  to  form  The  PettiUser 
Institute.  (The  National  PntOiser  Solutions 
Aasodation  was  Invited  to  merge  with  Tn. 
but  declined.) 

In  the  succeeding  years,  the  Institute  ex- 
panded Ita  staff  and  activitiea.  espedaOy  In 
the  public  relations  and  government  affain 
fields.  The  old  regional  and  state  offices  of 
NPPI  woe  eliminated,  white  agrleultuial  re- 
search and  educational  programa  were  de- 
emphadaed.  Instead  of  functional  1PI  re- 
glOTial  and  state  offices,  the  organlaatton  es- 
tablished afflllatlnns  and  woiUng  relation- 
ships wiUi  those  state  assodatians  support- 
ed and  controUed  by  the  local  Industry. 

During  Wheder's  aggreasive  15-year 
tenure,  TPI  Instigated  new  member  aervloeB, 
inci^ittfaig  Improved  statistical  r^orta  and 
informative  buUetlns  on  legislative  and  reg- 
ulatory iMocesaes.  Through  staff  efforta  and 
a  larger  budget  The  PertOiaer  Institute 
became  a  more  effective  vehide  to  carry  the 
industry's  story  to  Cobgrem  and  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

In  January  1083,  Wheeler  took  early  re- 
tirement and  in  March.  Gary  D.  Myos,  who 
had  prevtoualy  anved  TPI  aa  ita  executive 
vice  preaklent  and  chief  lobbylat  was  select- 
ed ss  the  new  presldoit  Stnoe  Myen  had 
helped  organise  TPI's  staff  and  operational 
structure  from  the  time  of  the  1970  merger, 
he  was  considered  eminently  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  Institute's  objectives  and  pur- 


THsnsTornMX 
The  flnt  century  of  the  aaaodatton'a  life 
baa  remained  true  to  the  old  adage,  "Htato- 
ry  rowata  itself."  Since  1883,  thoe  have  . 
been  extended  periods  of  peaceful  opo^ 
ations  followed  by  short  periods  of  turmoO 
amcxig  memben  and  staff.  The  membership 
has  oacOlated  In  tts  expectations  and  de- 
mands from  the  association.  Pot  example.  In 
potods  when  f  armen  have  increased  thdr 
fertiliser    consumption,    the    membnship 
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THK  HOLOCAUST  IN  DfDOCHINA 
•  Ifr.  ARMSIRONO.  Mr.  Prcildent. 
ttali  «Mk^  now*  brlngi  gniAic  re- 
mlndon  of  ttae  holoMUit  wbleh  oe- 
cuiiwl  owl  frtildi  li  itill  goiiit  oo— in 
ImWihtim  dnee  the  OommunM  victo- 
ry there  In  19T5.  _ 

Al  SMitfdl.  wrtttnc  in  the  New  Re- 
public. deMribes  the  mMnere  by  Vlet- 
iioiinf  I  armored  forces  of  helpleea 
Cambodian  refugeea  in  makeshift 
i-ymp^  alone  the  Thai  btn-der  Just  2 
monttai  ago.  Mote  ehllUnc  still.  Mr. 
SantoU  provides  evidence  that  the 
North  TliiinsiiMiT  Communists  are  im- 
poahiy  In  Cambodia  now  their  version 
of  the  "LdMosraum"  scheme  EUtler 
pi^iwwMi,  but  did  not  live  loos  oiough 
to  tamdement  in  Poland  and  western 


^raUam  Branisan.  writing  in  the 
Washtawton  Post  of  May  23.  describes 
bow  Cambodian  children  in  the  Khao- 
T-pmy  refugee  eamp  in  Thailand  re- 
member the  Khmtf  Rouge,  whom 
many  vrtio  opposed  U.S.  involvement 
in  Inrlnrhina  described  as  "liberators" 
irtien  they  seted  power  in  1975. 

I  ask  that  these  artides  be  printed  in 
the  Rkobd.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  read  them  carefully,  and  to 
ponder  carefully  whether  those  who 
are  being  described  in  some  quarters 
as  "liberators"  in  Cmtral  America 
might  not.  if  we  penult  them  to  tri- 
iimph,  turn  out  to  be  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  the  Vletcong  of  the  1980's. 

The  artides  foDow: 

ERoB  tbe  New  RepubUe.  ICay  M.  1963] 

T^B  MSw  UnwcHnu  Was 

(By  Al  SantoU) 

MmtMYtamtxaxt,  Tbulasb.— The  kUllnc 
basliM  acaln.  At  Rmom  CiMt.  about  two  kO- 
nmetiifi  liiilda  «^»»»»«"'"»  near  Taphnya 
DWiliit,  it  li  two  boon  before  dawn  on 
UuA  SI.  Without  wantaw.  the  dent  ehie- 
tar  of  snsi  bnta  and  blue  piastte  tent  ahel- 
ten  that  hooee  twenty  thouMnil  aleepins 
Caadbodlan  refnseea  empta  in  Tlolent  ezplo- 
ilau.  As  Tkrliiaiiifa  artillery  ahdla  alam 
into  tlM  pankiatilcfcen  eommnnity.  half- 
(keaaed  parenta  and  atartled  grandparanU 
grab  etihm  dUldren  and  throw  what  be- 
longtaiv  they  can  carry  Into  doth  Mcks. 
TlMy  bagtai  a  twoHBile  raee  against  the 
iWv  flaoMa  and  the  flylns  ahraiaid  aa 
tiMlr  (ngOe  world  coilaisw  around  theuL 
The  long  tragedy  of  Indochina  f<dlowi  right 


As  the  tentfled  people  arrive  at  the  ahal- 
low  antitank  ditch  that  marfea  the  border  of 


ihould  man  mfety.   the 

ground  baiMSth  their  feK  eiplodH.  Ttey 
have  atoaabied  into  a  Thai  defensive  "loe- 

■rtmary  tisitliiiiea  to  craah  In  fTon  above. 
Those  wlM  look  back  toward  the  nmom 
Chat  eamp  aae  their  straw  hooaaa  swallowed 
In  flanM  and  eruahed  by  a  aooadron  of 
Sovlet-buDt  tanks.  Border  offldalB  later  eon- 
Arm  refugee  report  that  Vletnameae  aol- 
dlen  who  swept  taito  the  area  shot  the 
wounded  who  could  not  make  It  to  the 
bonier.  An  i-r»«-"*^  three  thowmnil  vfllag- 
en  tram  nearby  hamleU  were  taken  prison- 
er by  the  VIetnanMse  and  moved  to  an  un- 
known location.  With  most  of  the  reatstanee 
foreea  In  the  area  moving  Into  the  nearby 
forest  to  regroup  for  oounterattaeka,  the 
mam  of  refugeee  wait  for  Thai 
guardi  to  grant  them  pwwlarion  to 
onto  Thai  aoO. 

%;wM>  four  hundred  thouaand  refugeea. 
one  out  of  every  fifteen  Camhortlana  still 
■live  inlndoehina.  Uve  in  teaaporary  united 
NatloM^uppUed  campa  and  vOlagea  on 
either  aide  of  the  Thai  border.  Boom  wait 
hopnltwalT  for  reeettlement  in  Weatem 
countrtaa.  although  the  UB.  refugee  pro- 
gram, paralysed  by  internal  confUet.  has 
been  liMoualtlve  to  the  dimmslnna  of  the 
proUeaa.  Many  others  atill  dream  of  going 
yfif^  to  their  original  hoeaea  in  Cambodia, 
tnt  of  both  of  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Vlet- 
wmaM  Invadera.  They  plaoe  their  hopea  in 
the  sntt-Oommunlit  leaderahlp  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  and  his  prime  minlater. 
Son  *!■»»"  The  campe  under  their  direction 
bouae  the  majority  of  refugees. 

Though  the  forces  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
outnumber  the  non-Communist  reslatanee 
by  a  ratio  of  three  to  two.  and  are  better 
armed  (by  the  Chlneee).  they  have  Uttle  po- 
litleal  power  and  little  control  om  the  civil- 
ian campa.  It  la  the  revered  image  and  inter- 
..«»u»i«i  itatfiuanatilr  of  Sihanouk  and  of 
Son  Sann  (aee  "The  Quiet  Cambodian."  by 
Btaabeth  Becker.  TNR.  January  30.  1983) 
that  the  VletnaBaeae  fear  most 

In  the  four-and-s-half  years  alnce  the  Vi- 
etnamese invaded  Cambodia  in  December 
1978.  they  have  been  able  militarily  to 
oecupy  the  cbuntry.  but  they  and  the 
puppet  government  they  Installed  have  not 
won  what  the  Americans  oaed  to  call  the 
hearts  and  mlnda  of  the  people.  Resistance 
throughout  the  countryside  has  been  grow- 
ing cocMldnably,  ffpf*»"y  slnee  the  return 
of  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann. 

In  October  19T9.  when  Son  Sann  united 
■Iztaen  taidependent  antl-Communlst  resist- 
ance bands,  sooae  of  which  bad  been  flght- 
ing  the  KhBMT  Rouge  ainoe  19T5.  his  force 
numbered  barely  two  thouaand  men.  Today 
the  combined  force  of  Son  Sann'i  Khmer 
People's  National  Liberation  Front 
(KFNIiP)  and  Sihanouk's  National  Army 
numbers  doee  to  twenty  thousand,  and  it  is 
■tfll  growing. 

Despite  the  presence  of  two  hundred 
thouaand  Soviet-armed  and  Soviet-advlaed 
VietnaBMee  troops,  snd  with  little  aid  from 
the  outside  world,  esch  year  reslstanoe  ao- 
tlvitlea  increase,  even  near  the  capital  and 
the  VletnauMee  border.  In  an  eerie  echo  of 
eariler  ware,  the  yietnamref  contnd  the  day 
but  fear  the  night  In  Fhnom  Penh  and  in 
provincial  rTii:«**»*«  early  evening  curfews 
are  enforced.  TIm  current  Fhnom  Penh  gov- 
ernment which  calls  itself  the  People's  Re- 
public (rf  Ksmpuchea  snd  which  Is  sisde  up 
largely  of  f  onner  Khaaer  Rouge  who  threw 
in  with  the  Vietnamese,  depends  ahnosten- 
tlrdy  on  Vietnamese  troops  for  Its  aurvlvaL 
boept  for  the  terror  attacks  on  civilian 
this  wsr  hss  not  gone  wdl  for  the 


They  have  tsksn  tas  of  tboo- 

of  nssiisltlss.  sad  offlnisls  in  BSnol 

•tadt  that  troop  aaorsls  hss  ISdsi 
jnkhom  easap  tai  ThsOsnd  hoMs 
of  VtetBssaass  aallltsiy  flssarisri 
Zosn  Bsn.  a  defSstor  who  fooght  . 
ths  AaasrtasBM  in  Vlstnam  sad  SMTdMd  vle- 
torloiMly  Into  Sslgon  m  ItTB.  told  Rooald 
TStes  of  the  Chlesgo  THbuns  Isat  Msr 
"The  war  will  never  end  in  Cambodia.  In- 
•tead.  the  Idood  of  Vietnam  tana  the  riee 
paddlaa  red  and  Caaabodla  hss  bseosas  Vlst- 
nam's  grave."  Another  VMaasasse.  Mr. 
Fhsm,  aakk  "The  Cambodian  nattaoaUat 
aiddleni  are  too^  llMy  believe  they  are 
fighting  to  keep  their  eultuse  from  ending. 
And  they  are  right  What  Hanoi  la  doing  la 
not  according  to  the  aoelslism  I  wss  tsnght 
TiwttB-l  It  Is  Just  killing  off  our  young 
people." 

The  srsay  of  Heng  Sasarln'B  puppet  gov- 
ernment haa  tried  cmiatiilptlng  aaen  from  14 
to  4B  yeara  of  age.  and  woaaen  from  IS  to  45. 
But  many  defect  beeanae  they  do  not  want 
to  fight  their  own  people.  Thoae  eautfit 
trying  to  flee  to  realatanre-ooPtroUed  areas 
have  been  aeverdy  punlahed  by  the  Vlet- 
namfsd  Soeae  have  been  executed. 

It  is  extreme  doubtful  that  the  resist- 
snce  flghtera  slone  csn  drive  the  Vietnsm- 
eee  tram  r^^t»M».  The  hope  is  thst  the  in- 
creeslng  iwesaure  may  help  bring  about  a 
poUtleal  sohitlon.  To  schleve  poUtlcsl  credi- 
bility St  the  XTnlted  Nstions.  snd  becsuse 
the  lack  of  msterial  support  from  the  Weet 
forced  them  into  dependency  on  China.  St- ' 
tiMwtiik  ynrt  Son  Sum  had  no  cfaoloe  but  to 
form  a  coalition  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  re- 
■tatance.  whoae  front  man  ia  Khleu  Sam^ 
phan.  Sihanouk  has  csUed  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  who  killed  six  of  his  own  children. 
"moMters."  He  says  this  complicated  an 
uneasy  slllanoe.  foraaed  in  June  1963,  is  nee- 
eaaary  for  the  H^t  against  the  VietnsBMse. 
though  cooperating  with  the  Khmer  Rouge 

ia  "an  endlem  nightmare." 

The  resiatance  has  inflicted  a  series  of  dip- 
lomatic defeats  on  the  inetnsmese.  The 
United  Natiooa.  the  nonallgned  nations 
BUBunlt  meeting  in  New  IMhl.  snd  the 
ASEAN-EBC  (Asaodatlon  of  South  Bast 
Aslsn  Nstlons-Buropesn  Boonomlc  Commu- 
nity) meeting  sll  csUed  for  the  complete 
withdrawsl  of  sll  foreign  forces  mrsnlng 
Vietnsmese  snd  Soviet— from  Ksmpuches. 
and  for  UJf.-supvvlsed  elections  to  restore 
Cambodia  as  a  neutral,  independmt  state 
with  the  ri^t  to  ael^determinatlon.  Tet 
today,  aa  in  the  Cambodian  legend,  the 
Khmer  people  are  trapped  between  the  Vi- 
etnameee  tiger  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  eroco- 
dOe.  llM  United  Statea.  stfll  traumstised  by 
the  ^Hetnsm  experience,  hss  done  nothlnc 
to  strengthen  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann.  and 
has  remained  noncommittal  except  for  sup- 
port for  Thailand  and  some  aid  to  the  refu- 
gees. 

This  spring  in  Wsshlngton.  ss  the  chary 
treee  begsn  to  blosaom  and  ralUea  for  survl- 
vora  of  the  European  Holocaust  woe  being 
prepared  on  the  Mall,  all  hell  broke  looee  on 
the  Thai-KampudMan  border.  I  wss  travel- 
ing on  that  border,  viattins  with  Western 
relief  workers.  Buddhist  monks,  Thsl  offl- 
dsls  (both  dvOlsn  snd  military)  who  sre  sll- 
powerful  in  theee  reglans.  Laotlsn  snd  Csm- 
bodlsn  refugees,  rloe  fsnners.  and  groups  of 
Son  Bonn's  flitters.  When  the  sttacka  on 
the  refugee  eampa  began.  I  waa  aooompany- 
ing  a  Thai  friend  irtM  had  been  tailtlated 
into  the  fii^ttaig  the  day  before  when  a  V\- 
nmaiiMar  rocket  exploded  a  few  saeteis 
tram  hla  csr  as  he  waa  drMng  near  a  diatrlet 
capital,    Aranyaprathet    ten    kflonaetera 


on  the 


Iniae  Thallttid.  It 

aeeond  day  when  we  eaaae  upon  what 

Ued  aproeeirion  itf  the  IMsg 

by  the  crack  jof  gunahots  sad  the  thump  of 

srtOlsry.  TIM  twenty  thousand  Oamliodlsn 

rofiMCM   mtpflT  womsn.  diOdnB.  snd  old 

people— were  stretaMd  across  thrse 

tera  of  the  flat  barren  fiddB  of  Thab 

rwiahfxl  Itt  TlisI  bof  rtrr  gnsrrts  In  grmsi 

bsU  csps  to  laeep  saoving  away  Hem  the  ftae. 

I  win  never  forget  thoee  devente  fsoasL 

In  the  confushsa.  children  ware  sepsrated 
from  their  fttnUlea.  They  kept  saoving  ss  m 
a  trance,  thsoogh  a  groundoovcring  doud 
of  dust  sad  sweat  Toung  aaothsn  were  run- 
ning with  mlants  hekl  dose  to  thsir  bresst 
Tesrfuny  thsy  tried  hsndlng  thsir  baUes  to^ 
the  few  Weatem  obaervera  and  relief  work- 
era  there,  haptng  their  children  might  be 
■pared  this  terror.  Grandparents  wJIspsed 
on  the  trsfl  tram  rvhsusMnn.  heatstroke, 
heart  atts^C  their  wsQIng  famines  huddled 
around  theia.  with  no  water  or  ahade  to 
revive  them.  By  the  end  of  the  day  saore 
than  two  hundred  were  dead  and  nosny 
more  wounded. 

On  AmU  S  the  VletnsnMse  sttsefced  the 
refugees  loysl  to  Prince  Sihsnouk  st 
O'Snudi.  killing  snother  three  hundred 
snd  sdding  to  the  terror  by  poshing  de- 
fenedeea  women  and  children  into  amall 
bunkers  snd  throwing  hsnd  grensdes  in 
sfter  them,  MUing,  »«n««w»«g.  and  wounding 
a  large  number  of  refugeea.  Sooae  of  the 
wounded  later  cravrted  to  the  border,  but  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  deed  la  tanpoasl- 
ble  ss  long  Ss  a  large  force  of  Vletnameee 
tanks  snd  sitOlery  sits  in  the  ehsrred  ruins 
of  the  refugee  csmp  eslled  Sihanouktown. 
The  Vletnaiaeae  force  waa  aupported  In  the 
terror  attack  by  some  Camhodim  troops 
from  the  Pinom  Penh  puppet  srmjr;  this 
wss  seod  SB  sn  sdded  slap  in  the  face  of 
Prince  Slhaawik,  irtio  was  plsnnlng  a  visit 
to  the  csmp. 

This  recent  round  of  attadcs  is  slso  direct- 
ed at  Thai  villages  snd  mllltsry  instsUa- 
tlons.  The  Vietnsmese  hoped  to  "tesdi  the 
Thaia  a  leassn,"  snd  push  them  away  from 
the  border.  The  Thai  Air  force  took  action 
near  Sihapouktown  when  a  force  of  five 
hundred  l^etnameee  sokUeis  entered  Thsl- 
land  to  cut  s  rital  road  leading  to  CSmseh 
in  order  to  prevent  relief  groups  Cram  ssslst- 
ing  the  refugees.  Many  of  the  fleeing  dvO- 
ians  were  wandering  in  shock  snd  fesr 
through  the  forests  end  minefleldB.  Fhre 
Thsl  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  fluting,  end 
more  than  aidosen  were  wounded. 

With  the  Vletnameae  building  an  airfield 
for  MIO  Jet  IfiiAiten  within  fifty  kilometers 
of  Thslland  and  fortifying  tank  baaea  aU 
■long  the  border,  the  Tliato  have  good 
reaaon  for  oonoem.  According  to  both  Thai 
and  VB.  officials,  Soviet  mlUtary  supplies 
continue  to  flow  into  Vletnem  st  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  SS-S6  million  a  day.  The  Viet- 
namese contlnoe  to  claim  that  they  are  in 
Cambodia  to  save  the  people.  But  after  four 
yeara  of  occupation  and  aggreaalon.  It  la 
dear  that  their  real  intention  ia  to  abaorb 
Cambodia  Iflto  Vietnam  and  aerve  as  an  arm 
of  Soviet  expansion  in  the  region. 

Nguym  Taong  Lai.  whom  I  tslked  with  in 
Swttserlsnd.  wss  the  chief  of  Viet  Cong 
oounterinteUlgenoe  after  the  Tet  offensive. 
Disillualone4  with  the  growing  repreeiion 
iwipn— «i  by  Bsnoi.  he  fled  Vietnam  In  19TS 
sfter  lffir»»h<g  of  the  plans  to  Invade  Cambo- 
dia. "Many  Party  members  questioned  the 
reasons  sndi  merits  for  going  Into  Cambo- 
dia." he  told  Dae.  "Many  of  us  fdt  it  wss  be- 
cause of  our  own  Party's  dictates  from  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  After  twenty-one  years  of 
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war.  another  battle  was  beginning.  I  felt  it 
not  good  for  the  reconatruction  of  Viet- 

Today  metnam  *"■«"**'"■  the  fourth  larg- 
est srmy  in  the  worid.  but  its  home  econo- 
my Isngulshes  ss  resources  sre  dumneled 
into  the  mllltsry.  Signiflcsnt  Western  sld 
hss  been  wlthhdd  until  ^Hetnsm's  forces 
withdraw  from  Csmbodla. 

Another  Vtetnsmese  boat  person  I  ^loke 
to.  Mr.  Ngoc  remembers  rtlsniaaiona  with 
f onaer  North  ^Helasmese  srmy  officers  who 
were  imprisoned  in  1977  .for  opposing  the 
piMtmrf  Csmbodisn  invsslon.  They  told  him 
that  the  roaarai  tht  Party  gave  them  f w  the 
tanraabm  was  thst  Vietnsm  needed  the  Csm- 
bodisn Isnd  to  grow  rice  snd,  eventuslly,  to 
resettle  ««nnniiMi  of  Vietnsmese.  Nguyen 
Coiv  HOsn.  a  Irrialatttr  in  the  Nstionsl  As- 
■esably  of  the  Sodsllst  RqmUlc  of  Vietnsm 
untfl  be  fled  In  1977,  recalls  the  first  session 
of  the  Nstionsl  AssemUy  in  Hsnol  in  1970: 
"The  Vietnsmese  do  not  went  to  stop  fight- 
ing sfter  the  conqueets  of  I«os  snd  Csmbo- 
dla. Ttan  Qoyn.  then  secretsry  to  the  cur- 
rent Party  leader.  -Le  Duan.  told  me:  "The 
liberation  of  Thailand  will  be  next  It  is  a 
hlatorical  necessity  snd  responsibility  of  the 
Vietnsmese  Communist  Party-' " 

Sinoe  the  fall  of  Mat  Angkor  onpire,  Cam- 
bodians have  feared  their  powerful  neigh- 
bor to  the  east  Vietnsm.  After  (Cambodia 
achieved  its  indep«adence  from  nsnce,  the 
19M  Geneva  C^onvenUon  guaranteed  its 
neutrality.  In  1970.  the  American  war  in 
Vietnam  caused  the  overtlirow  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihsnouk.  who  bad  ruled  as  king 
aince  his  enthronement  in  1941.  Sihanouk's 
replacement  by  the  Lon  Nol  regime  led  to 
the  coming  to  iwwer  of  the  Cambodian 
Communist  Psrty  (Khmer  Rouge),  led  by 
Pd  Pot  snd  supported  by  the  North  Viet- 


In  Csmbodla  the  old  war's  end  came  on 
April  17,  1975,  ss  the  Khmer  Rouge  forces 
stole  into  Phnom  Penh.  Up  to  that  point  an 
estimated  six  hundred  thousand  pe<vle  had 
died  in  the  fighting.  Journalist  Denis  Cam- 
eron recalls  the  scene  in  the  capital  on  the 
evening  of  April  16,  as  the  word  of  mss- 
sscres  by  Pol  Pot's  forces  began  drculating: 

"Several  scores  of  refugee  vUlsges  had  en- 
tered the  grotmds  of  the  Hotel  le  Ptinom 
and  sat  mutely  on  the  grass  surrounding  the 
swimming  pooL  Their  silence  and  expres- 
skmless  gsae  caused  a  dining  Italian  photog- 
rapher, seated  at  an  outdoor  table  wolfing  a 
steak,  to  begin  screaming  at  the  waiters,  de- 
manding that  the  hunger-stricken  otaeervers 
be  thrown  out  so  he  could  'eat  in  peace.'  A 
pair  of  nench  reiMrters  smiled  in  grim  sat- 
Isfactiim  as  the  government  rout  worsened. 
Days  later,  '  a  Jubilant  French  teacher 
hooted  with  glee,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a 
'marvelous  revolution.' " 

By  the  third  day  following  the  takeover, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  were  marching  the  resi- 
dents of  Phnom  Penh  to  the  countryside  to 
Slave  labor  camps,  turning  the  capital,  once 
a  beautiful  ctty,  intojan  errie  ghost  town. 
Throughout  the  country  the  Khmer  Rouge 
murdered  professionals.  Catholic  priests, 
and  entire  families  of  the  educated;  and 
Buddhist  peasants  were  worked  to  death  in 
the  ftelita.  An  estimated  two  million  people, 
a  full  third  of  Cambodia's  population,  were 
wwniitmxi  in  the  holocaust  (See  "The  Kill- 
ing of  Cambodia,"  by  David  HawlL,  TNR, 
November  15, 1983). 

During  this  time  Csmbodla  wss  closed  to 
Weston  observers.  Propagandists  in  China 
and  Vietnam  ridiculed  accounts  of  Khmer 
Rouge  wrongdoing,  calling  them  C.LA. 
propaganda.    By    late    1978    the    Khmer 


Rouge,  having  dfrtmated  thdr  own  nation, 
were  raiding  both  the  Vietnasaese  sad  Thai 
bordera.  The  Slno^oviet  aidit  had  widened, 
and  with  It  the  Sino-Vletnameae  split  Given 
tiM  Mnt«Hi«i««  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam In  tiw  region,  an  invasion  of  Oamhodla 
(now  called  Kampuchea)  was  Inevltsble. 

Vietnsmese  tanks  snd  infsntry  saade 
lightning  attack  in  December  1978.  By  mld- 
januaiy  the  IHetnameae  had  conquered 
Phnom  Penh.  Though  they  claimed  to  be 
liberating  the  Kampudwan  people  from  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  they  instslled  HengSamrln. 
who  had  only  recently  broken  with  Pd  Pot 
due  to  intraparty  rivalry,  ss  their  puppet 
rulo',  snd  they  tnstslled  msny  other  Khmer 
Rouge  throu^Mut  s  government  that  was 
in  reality  run  by  Vietnamese  advisers.  Pd 
Pot  escsped  into  ttie  finest  with  thirty 
thousand  troops. 

Although  the  msm  graves  ended  with  Um 
Pol  Pot  regime,  the  Vietnsmese  Heng 
Ssmrin  government  instituted  a  more  subtle 
form  of  amtrd— stsrvatkRL  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Vietnamese  occupation,  farming 
was  severely  restricted,  which  created  a 
famine  throughout  Cambodia.  Ttut  Heng 
Samrin  government  dmied  that  there  woe  i 
food  shortages  and  prohibited  international 
aid  or  observers.  Whoi  some  international 
relief  was  finally  permitted  rqneeentatives 
of  the  relief  agrades  were  denied  access  to 
the  countiyside.  St^h«i  Monis,  an  expert 
in  Soviet-Vietnamese  relations, 'states  in  a 
recent  Op-Ed  piece  for  the  New  York  Times. 
"In  the  first  year  of  the  Hanoi-backed  Heng 
Samrin  regime,  the  population  of  (Tamhodia 
fell  by  700,000  due  to  starvation.  Hanoi's 
ruthless  imperial  drive  killed  as  many  Cam- 
bodians in  one  year  as  died  in  the  five  years 
1970  to  1975.  This  death  toU  was  equal  to 
the  worst  year  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime.  In  this 
way,  the  Vietnamese  further  decimated  the 
Cambodian  pe<H>le  and  secured  their  hold 
on  the  country." 

Elizabeth  Becker,  who  reported  from 
Csmbodla  in  the  early  19708  snd  hiter  st  the 
end  of  Pol  Pot's  regime,  returned  to  Phnom 
Penh  in  early  1983.  In  a  definitive  series  in 
The  Washington  E>ost,  she  observed  that 
though  there  had  been  a  short-lived  recov- 
ery in  Phnom  Penh,  freedom  of  speech  and 
travel  are  prohibited.  Though  traditional 
dancing  Is  allowed,  the  Buddhist  religion, 
the  traditional  heartbeat  of  this  <Hice  genUe 
culture,  is  siuipreased.  Tnnples  are  used  for 
political  indoctrination  meetings.  There  is  a 
liigh  death  rate  among  children  in  the  cities 
due  to  a  vidous  cycle  of  malnutrition,  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  disease.  Although 
littie  aid  comes  from  Communist  countries. 
(Cambodians  are  obliged  to  praise  them  as 
their  saviors.  The  slighting  of  non-Commu- 
nist aid  reflects  Vietnamese  concern  about 
anything  that  might  weakm  their  hold  on 
the  country.  Although  the  country  needs  a 
major  trusfusion,  Hanoi  has  tightened  the 
rules  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  aid  to  be 
provided.  Moreover,  the  United  States  had 
led  an  international  blodukde  of  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, on  the  grounds  it  would  only  help  the 
Vietnamese  occupiers.  Caught  in  the 
squeeze,  according  to  Becker,  many  relief 
agendes  are  ptiasing  out  their  aid  here, 
though  some  relief  workers  stay  on  out  of 
biumanitarian  loyalty  to  the  suffering  Cam- 


Malnutrition  is  on  the  rise,  and  the  Viet- 
namese troops  get  first  crack  at  available 
food.  Quantities  of  rice  are  shipped  to  IHet- 
nam,  where  passive  resistance  to  collectivi- 
zation, and  shipment  of  their  crops  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  left  the  food  production 
syston  criivled.  Last  January  Vletnameee 
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people  plaee  the  nnmber  at  up  to  one  taun- 
dnd  flftjr  niminil  Thai  and  Wcatem  tn- 
tanig—Mw  aonreaa  bdleve  the  number  to  be 
mneh  hitfier.  Theae  foimen  and  flahemen 
bftvc  aettled  Into  the  Mekonc  and  the  Tonle 
M-the  moat  fertOe-wbfle  whole 
of  CaBbodian  fanneia  bave  been 
to  "atratecle  banleta"  tn  more 
nclMM.  S««n  with  Vtetnameae 
troopa  linliw  the  bofdar.  the  refugee  popu- 
lation fwittf— ■  to  gnm.  Border  offldala  be- 
lieve the  reaaoB  for  the  current  Vtetnameae 
^i^i^^.^.  UB  tlie  refugee  populatlan  li  not  ao 
mneh  for  BaUttary  purpoeea  aa  to  oonvlnce 
the  f^Tr*""*—  people  by  terror  that  they 


The  attaeka  on  Thailand  can  be  aeen  aa 
part  of  a  Soviet  effort  to  dnmlnate  the 
TCgtaB.  To  put  regional  prcmure  on  Japan 
and  Chbia.  they  aeek  to  control  military  ae*- 
porta  in  j^—*'"'**  to  coeoplete  a  naval 
■outhem  etrategy.  blocking  the  Strait  of 
Malaga  and  ofl  and  trade  routea  in  the 
Indian  Oeaan  and  aouthem  Padfle.  At  the 
outaet  of  the  current  Vtetnameae  offenalve. 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  ICnIater  Mlkhafl  Kar 
pitaa  iw^«««»ny  wuned  Shigapnre  ofWrlala 
that  If  they  contlnoed  their  aupport  for  the 
^iT.iM».M«  eoalitton.  Vietnam  would  back 
tcftorirtB  to  deatabiltaf  the  ASEAN  eoun- 
trlea.  Singapore  pubUdy  ehaatteed  Kapitaa 
for  thia  threat  and  waa  aupported  with  ant^ 
Soviet  fn*™—**  fnxn  all  the  ASEAN  gov- 


The  current  VIetnameee  military 
palgn  ia  expected  to  laat  untfl  the  monaooo 
ratna  begin  In  mld>lnne.  irtien  their  tanka 
and  troeka  win  be  unabte  to  operate  In  the 
mud  and  a  luperOcial  troop  withdrawal  will 
be  feigned.  The  next  target  of  the  Vtetnam- 
eae "■^'-"g***  la  the  defenaelem  refugee 
camp  at  NCrw  Samet  Thia  aprawUng  com- 
plex tnclndaa  a  aehoolyard.  ehurdiea.  and  a 
Red  Oraaa  aid  rtatinti.  and  houaea  aome  aev- 
euty-aeven  thmwaiH  dviUana.  Indudtng 
nearly  thirty  thouaand  young,  children. 
Larae  familiw  live  in  highly  fiemmabte 
graaa  hnta  and  bine  plaatle  tenta  In  an  open 
field  In  Cambodia— a  two-mile  run  f»am  the 
nialland  border. 

Dmauan  at  the  crowded  border  aituatloa. 
and  fearing  VIetnameee  incuralona.  the 
Thala  win  not  allow  the  camp  to  be  evacuat- 
ed unto  after  it  la  attacked.  Stnoe  moat  artil- 
lery and  tank  barragea  begin  In  the  mlddte 
of  the  night,  large  uumbeia  of  Innooenta 
win  probably  be  kmed  or  Infured. 

At  preaant  the  Vtetnameae  an 
BMMre  than  lis  thmwairl  troopa.  with  tanka 
and  artmery.  for  an  aamiHt  An  that  atanda 
between  than  and  the  camp  are  fUtaen 
hnniked  of  Son  Sann'a  brave  but  poorty 
amed  KFIO^  iialatanrr  troopa.  They  have 
Itttto  food.  lutiF^i'**.  or  ammnnltlaii.  and  no 


the  KFm^  iWM ftwtor 
to  do  with  no  help  In 
"^e  wffl  watt,  we  wiU 


fight,  we  wm  not  abandon  dettaadaaa  dvfl- 
lam-if  we  dto  it  wffl  not  be  aa  retttgaea  in  a 
foreign  eountry.  but  In  our  own  country,  on 
our  own  aoO.  What  I  aay  retlaeta  not  only 
my  petMMl  view,  but  that  of  aU  Kbmere 
who  love  freedom.  Some  o<  my  f oreea  and  I 
may  die.  but  we  wffl  not  be  defeated." 

The  day  I  departed  Noog  Samet.  I  took  a 
walk  throi«h  the  crowded  camp.  ChOdren 
aurrounded  me  lAianever  I  atoppfd.  Seeing 
an  Ametlean  gave  them  hope.  Aa  a  croa  fire 
of  Vtetnameae  and  thai  artillery  whiatled 
overhead,  they  grabbed  my  handa  tightly  or 
held  onto  my  lege.  «n>lnatnna  could  be 
heard  on  aU  aidm  of  the  camp  aa  reaiatance 
forcea  daahed  with  the  encroachfaig  Vlei- 


When  I 
what  he 
he 


Nong  Samet  alao  holda  a  thoumnd  South 
VIetnameee  refugeea  who  walked  nearly 
four  hundred  dangeroua  mOea  aerom  Cam- 
bodte  to  reaai  "freedom"  tai  Thailand.  They 
are  liked  by  neither  the  Thala  nor  the  Cam- 
bodlaiM.  and  reaettlement  In  a  third  country 
ia  not  very  Ukely.  In  January  at  Nong  Chan, 
they  were  locked  up  In  a  corral  when  the  VI- 
etnameee army  attacked  the  camp.  Left 
behind  by  the  other  refugeea.  they  had  to 
break  down  the  gate  aa  the  camp  waa  burn- 
ing down  around  them  and  tanka  were  ndl- 
ingln.  ^ 

One  of  the  VIetnameee  dtildren.  a  email, 
aklnny  boy  about  13  yeara  old.  followed  me 
around  the  duaty  atreeta  on  Nong  Samet. 
crying  "America  la  Number  One."  I  thought 
wildly  of  tryiv  to  adopt  t^  boy  on  the 
apot.  maybe  —wnggn^f  him  out  under  the 
tffyfc— at  of  our  I^nd  Rover,  but  a  Thai 
friend  convinced  me  that  we  could  never 
aneak  him  thitragfa  the  military  check- 
polnta.  Remembering  what  I  bad  wltneaaed 
at  the  Phnom  Chat  attaeka.  I  began  crying 
aa  I  envlakmed  the  alaughter  that  could 
happen  at  Nong  Samet. 

A  nurae  from  the  American  Refugee  Com- 
mlttae  confided  that  ahe  waa  concerned 
about  the  payehological  atrem  tanpoaed  upon 
the  refugeea.  moat  of  whom  had  eaeaped 
from  other  horrora.  and  who  wake  up  each 
day  not  knowing  If  it  wffl  be  their  laat. 

Aa  I  waa  leaving  Nong  Samet.  an  old  man 
atopped  me  and  aaid.  tn  deaperatf  broken 
fiitfteh.  "We  are  afrakL  We  are  here, 
ahnoat  aU  children,  women,  old  peopte.  We 
eaeaped  to  Thailand  to  find  freedom.  Here 
everybody  giveo  ua  food,  but  why  cant  they 
take  ua  to  a  aafe  plaoe7  We  liear  exploaiaaa 
aO  around  our  camp.  We  are  afraid.  We 
dont  like  the  Vtetnameae  Communiata.  but 
the  peoirie  here  are  like  me— I  am  old.  I 
cannot  take  the  weapon  and  fl^t.  We  are 
terribly  frightened." 

Arriving  tn  «y»«g»r«fc  frantic  to  get  help 
for  the  peopte  of  Noog  Samet.  I  Immwltatif- 
ly  went  to  a  reporter  for  a  major  American 
daily  newapaper  at  hia  Weatem-atyte  villa.  I 
handed  him  photoi^apha  of  the  Nong 
Samet  children,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  I 
begged  htm  to  print  them  immediately  In 
order  to  draw  intematiooal  attention  to  the 
danger,  and  perhapa  prevent  their  deatha. 
He  replied  ccddly.  "No.  I'm  going  to  hold 
onto  them  unto  after  the  camp  la  hit  Tlila 
way  m  have  the  exduatve  pieturea."  I 
found  myaeK  deeply  depreaaed  by  hte  re- 
apo«Me-not  becauae  It  waa  ao  Important  in 
ttaelf  aa  becauae  It  aeemed  to  lepreaent 
tfrrtattitrif  larger  and  even  more  «Jiffllng: 
the  "realtetic"  aalflehwe  with  which  aU  the 
major  powera  In  the  region  aeem  to  view  the 
auffering  of  the  Cambodian  peoide.  and  the 
ghaatly  tragedy  that  la  befalling  a  gentie 
country. 


June  9, 198S 

man  the  Waahlngtfln  Foat.  May  ».  IMI] 
KniB  RoDOBTa  Idaaer  or ' 
(By  wmiam  Branlgin} 
Kato-I-DaM   Caiir. 


Junes,  19B3 
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Many 


nuiuun.— m 
recent  dimwinc  a  youth  atta  under  a  tree  by 
a  river  tan  a  aaeolntfy  peMefUL  idyUk  aeane. 
But  hla  thoutfita  cany  him  back  to  Cambo- 
dia irtiere.  with  rfba  ahowlng  and  a  aad  «x- 
iniimlnn  on  hia  faee.  he  itta  forlornly  before 
an  eaapty  rice  pan. 
Other  dimwini  are  more  graphic 
They  depict  executtona,  torture  and  atar- 
vatloo  at  the  handa  of  the  Oommmiat 
Khmer  Rouge  who  formeriy  ruled  Ouabo- 
dia. 

Several  ahow  people  tied  to  treea  and 
being  atabbed  or  ahot  by  flgurea  dad  tn 
black.  Othera  portray  mam  gravea.  emaciat- 
ed   peopte    wortdng    In    tMda.    pregnant 

WOBDC&  DCQlff  q1BCBKDO'WBI0CL 

Tlila  la  the  troubled  art  of  Cambodian 
children.  But  even  more  troubling  than  the 
art  ttaelf  la  that  the  drawlnga  are  not  of  the 
tanadnation.  Rather,  they  are  memoriea  of 
acenm  wltneaaed  or  experienced  by  the  ehU- 
dren  themaelvea.  children  wIm  have  been  at- 
phaned  and  In  eome  caaea  aaw  their  parenta' 
executtona.  . 

More  than  four  yeara  after  the  Khmer 
Rouge  were  driven  from  power,  the  Cambo- 
dian children  atffl  auffer  from  painful 
memoriea.  Many  are  atffl  tormented  by 
alghta  of  the  brutal  deatha  of  parenta  and 
aibUnga.  and  many  are  atffl  atruggUng  to 
work  out  their  anguiah.  Tou  can  aee  the 
trauma  in  the  pieturea  they  draw,  tn  the 
periodic  nightmarea  and  bouta  of  ( 
they  auffer.  In  tlie  faoea  that  cloud 
when  dlatreaaful  memoriea  intrude. 

More  than  other  Cambodian  refugeea. 
theae  "unaccompanied  minora"-ao  called 
becauae  aU  may  not  actually  be  orphana  but 
may  have  rdatlvea  they  do  not  know  are 
atffl  aUve— arc  living  remtaadera  of  the  hor- 
rora of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Theae  horrora  tend  to  fade  into  abatrao- 
tlon  aa  new  violenoe  and  upheaval  dlanipt 
the  Uvea  of  Cambodtana  and  aa  the  Kbtua 
rouge  aeemtngly  gain  International  accept- 
ance, if  not  reepectabfflty.  aa  part  of  a  ooaU- 
tion  of  Cambodian  "reaiatance"  groupa  op- 
'  poalng  the  VIetnameee  occupation  of  their 
country.  But  the  boiTora  refuae  to  fade 
from  the  memoriea  of  thoee  who  auff ered. 

The  memoriea  are  important  pot  only  be- 
cauae the  children  could  grow  up  to  affect 
the  future  of  f«-»*wwM«  They  alao  under- 
aoore  the  oompUeatkioa  of  the  aeardi  for  a 
aetttemmt  to.  Cambodia  and  ffluatrate  iriiy 
that  remalna  one  of  the  world'a  moat  Intrac- 
tabte  probtema. 

The  horror  of  life  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge  "wffl  alwaya  be  with  the  children,  no 
matter  how  old  ther  gat  or  where  they  go." 
aaid  a  weatem  aodal  worker  at  thia  refugee 
camp.  "Ttiey  cant  eraae  it" 

When  the  guerrfflaa  led  by  P(d  Pot  took 
power  tn  Aprfl  197S.  they  began  a  brutal  ex- 
periment In  aodal  englneeiing  deaigned  to 
deatroy  the  old  Cambodta  and  reahape  a 
radical  new  communiat  aodety  from 
aeratdL 

Many  children  were  aeparated  from  their 
famtUea  aa  the  Khmer  Rouge  took  them 
away  to  work  In  "mobOe  teama"  far  from 
their  homea.  They  lived  In  groupa  of  up  to 
100  other  children  and  worked  "Ineredlbly 
long  houra,"  aaM  the  aodal  worker,  who  did 
not  want  to  be  named. 

"They  were  forced  to  dig  ditdiea,  build 
roada  and  plow  fldda,"  ahe  aaid.  Often  they 
to  Baafce  tham  work  banter  or 


I  in  age  from  S 

I  aa  young  aa  0. 


Mbat  of  the  ChOdren 
to  their  taena.  but 
"Qutte  ofteo  dblingi 
ahe  aaid. 

"TlMy  were  only  fed  at 
twtee  a  day,  aqmettanaa  with 
aodal  worker  aaid.  "lliey 
to  eat." 

Whan  the  ^Hetnameae  Invaded  in  Oeoem- 
ber  ItTS  and  routed  the  Fol  Pot  regime  the 
following  month,  many  of  tbe^illdren 
foroed  to  flee  alom  with  the 
guerrfflaa.  to  nddtttan  to  the  deatha  at  the 
handa  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  they  now  alao 
aaw  peopte  kited  by  the  advancing  Vtetnam- 
eae. who  oftdD  wouM  ahdl  the  retreattaag 
wohwwna  of  irfugeoa  and  Khmer  Rouge  aol- 
diera. 

When  the  diOdren  arrived  at  the  That- 
Cambodian  border,  many  waro  among  the 
moat  malnouttahed  of  the  akdetal  flgurea 
with  bloated  atomaeha  who  managed  to 
make  It  that  te. 

Am  refugee  worken  began  to  aort  them 
out,  1.800  Cambodian  dilldren  who  arrived 
without  parettta  were  plaoed  tas  holding  cen- 
tera  iivide  Thailand.  Over  the  next  three 
yeara.  1.S00  of  them  were  reunited  with  rd- 
attvea  in  Thailand,  in  campa  on  the  border 
or  In  weatem  reaetttement  oountrlea. 

Thouaanda  of  other  parentlem  dffldren 
Joined  nooreteted  faraOlea,  were  f oreed  taito 
Khmer  Rougr-controUed  campa  or  enUated 
in  the  non-coaununlat  Cambodian  reaiatanoe 
faetlona  battltng  the  Vtetnameae. 

Rellahte  figtuea  are  ImfrnariWr  to  come  by, 
but  It  la  eatimated  that  tena  of  thwiaanda  of 
children  may  have  been  orphaned  after 
10T5  aa  their 'parenta  were  executed  at  died 
of  fflneaa,  atarvation  or  uveiwerk  under  the 
Khmer  Rouse,  to  all,  the  terrfbte  Khmo' 
Rouge  experknent  ia  believed  to  have  coat 
the  Uvea  of  1  million  to  S  mfflloo  Oambodi- 


Of  the  elffldren  who  made  it  to  the  That 
campa.  hundleda  were  aent  abroad  over  the 
yeara  to  begl»  new  Uvea  with  f oater  famOiea. 
Now.  aocorditt  to  the  Bangkok  office  of  the 
UJN.  Hii^  Cammiaekmer  fbr  Refugeea, 
there  are  fewer  than  TOO  unaooompanied 
minora  tn  two  campa,  lanhidlng  370  In  thia 
aprawling  refugee  holding  center  about  IS 
mtlea  north  of  the  Thai  border  town  of 
Aranyaprathtt. 

Under  a  near  policy,  the  XJJ&.  government 
la  about  to  Expand  tte  muuimlng  of  unao- 
oompanied ndnorB  from  Tndodilna  for  emt- 
gratton  to  the  United  Statea,  according  to 
American  bfOdata  In  Bangkok  to  additten 
to  ff— twwH^n  children,  aalnara  In  Thai 
campa  from  Vietnam  and  Laoa  alao  wffl  be 
given  apodal  oonBideratlan  under  the  new 
Hildf>1**<fe.  ftfUflala  rtM 

Deaptte  perioda  of  depreaaion  or  anxiety, 
refugee  workera  aay,  the  Cambodian  chQ- 
dren  generally  ahow  vrtiat  one  called  "re- 
markabte  reallienoe."  By  and  large,  they  do 
not  aeem  to  harbor  f eeUnsi  of  revenge  aa  it 
to  underatood  In  the  weat  Rather,  many  are 
Imbued  with  «  burning  dealre  to  aucceed.  to 
make  good  their  Uvea. 

An  r*r^v**  to  a  lS-year«ld  boy  f>t»n 
Stem  Reap  triiom  refugee  worktfra  caUed 
Than.  He  to  determined  to  be  a  doctor  and 
wanta  to  go  to  a  weatem  eountry  to  atudy. 
Be  haa  told  aodal  workera  he  wanta  to  go 
y»A  to  r^a^tttnMm.  eventually  when  he  haa 
gained  the  kiloiriedge  to  hdp  hto  peoide. 

Currently  the  unacoonpaated  ndnora  get 
a  "degree  of  priority"  In  piunimlng  for  re- 
settlement tn  the  United  Statea,  an  Ameri- 
can refugee  official  aakL  But  once  they 


the  age  of  18  they  are  no  longer  dlgi- 
bte  fiai  nwlal  iiaialikiialliai  and  become,  in 
the  oyea  of  immigration  offldala,  part  of  the 
ganaral  Kbaot-I-Dang  canqt  populdtlon  of 
IMOO.  If  the  youth  haa  brothera  or  atotera, 
they  too  are  no  longer  oonaidered  unacoom- 
I  mtnora  ainoe  they  now  are  under  the 
I  of  a  relative  of  legal  age. 

Thna  the  Inevttabte  proeem  of  growing  up 
worka  agatnat  the  ehlldren'a  channea  to 
begin  a  new  life,  no  matter  what  they  may 
have  been  throu^  aa  minora. 

A  eaae  in  po*xA  to  the  atory  of  a  boy  called 
San.  Aa  the  Khmer  Rouge  were  being 
routed  in  1070,  he  left  hto  mobOe  team  to 
find  hto  family.  Arriving  home,  he  found 
that  hto  fother  and  dder  brother  bad  been 
killed,  hto  mother  dtoemboweled.  and  a 
raped  and  thrown  in  Jail,  where  ahe 
Ban  waa  14. 

Hie  then  managed  to  locate  two  younger 
brothen  aced  9  and  13  and  two  aiaten  aged 
11  and  13.  He  brought  the  four  of  them  plua 
a  friend  from  hto  native  Battamhang  Prov- 
inoe  to  the  Thai  border.  At  the  border  he 
aaw  hto  friend  blown  up  and  killed  when  he 
atepped  on  a  land  mine. 

According  to  refugee  workers.  San  haa 
looked  after  hto  younger  brothen  and  ato- 
tera ever  aInoe.  But  now  he  to  over  18  and  no 
longer  qualiftea  aa  an  unaooompanied  minor. 
He  haa  a  fiancee  in  the  United  Statea.  fnnn 
he  haa  been  aeparated  for  over  a 


year. 

Indeed,  refugee  worken  aay,  aeparationa 
are  fnfrlallr  painful  when  the  youtba  are 
«Ut  up  by  reaettlement. 

"Becauae  the  chUdren  dont  have  familiea, 
trlendahipa  are  very  strcog,"  <Hie  refugee 
worker  aaid.  She  told  of  one  IS-year-old  boy 
who  cried  every  ni^t  for  six  weeks  whoi 
hto  two  beat  friouto  left  Khao-i/Dang.  She 
aaid  that  iriien  the  boys  loae  hope  and 
become  degveaaed,  they  often  threaten  to 
return  to  the  border  and  become  aoldieis. 

Many  become  depreaaed  for  long  periods 
and  unabte  to  work  or  study,  she  said.  For 
aome,  the  grief  to  compounded  by  fnistra- 
tlon  at  being  confined  to  Khao-i-Dang. 

One  18-year-old  girl  ran  away  to  the 
border  tai  January.  She  Is  beUeved  to  have 
gone  to  Ncmg  Chan,  a  refugee  camp  that 
waa  overrun  by  the  Vietnamese  in  early 
February.  She  left  behind  a  12-year-old 
brotber,  Feuth,  and  a  10-year-old  sister, 
Fov.  Their  parents  died  of  starvation  in 
1*78,  Imt  the  children  managed  to  recover 
from  aevere  matoutrition  when  they  arrived 
at  the  border  in  December  of  that  year.  Now 
in  their  fourth  year  at  Khao-i-Dang,  they 
wait  together  for  an  opportunity  to  leave. 

Another  who  wanta  to  leave  to  an  11-year- 
old  gM  named  Ra,  who  aaw  her  mother 
kffled  by  a  IHetnameae  sheU  as  the  Khmer 
Rouge  were  herding  refugees  toward  the 
border,  fflie  says  she  does  not  like  Khao-i- 
Dang  anymore,  but  wffl  not  say  why.  She 
alao  avoids  anawerlng  a  question  about 
a^iether  ahe  wanta  to  return  to  Cambodia. 

Ukewlae,  many  of  the  children  atffl  cannot 
talk  about  thetr  experiences  in  Cambodia. 
For  aome.  It  to  only  their  art  that  aUows 
them  to  exprem  themselves. 

According  to  NeO  Bootby,  a  child  psychol- 
ogtot  wtM  worked  at  Khao-i-Dang  from  July 
1881  to  February  1887,  Jewish  children 
freed  from  Nad  oonoentration  camps  be- 
haved much  like  the  Oamhodlana.  spending 
houra  making  rnietltive  drawlnga  of  their 
paat  Unlike  adulta,  he  wrote,  the  children 
often  do  not  talk  about  their  f ean  until 
they  are  put  down  on  paper. 

Even  then,  the  trauma  sometimes  may 
atffl  be  too  great.  A  Ttane  magadne  report 


laat  year  dearribed  a  girt  at 
who  drew  a  picture  of  a  myaterioua  drenlar 
device  when  ahe  arrived  at  the  camp  at  age 
8.  Two  yean  went  by  before  ahe  wplalnwd 
the  device;  it  waa  a  portabte  guillotine,  and 
the  diOdren  of  her  work  group  were  foroed 
to  uae  it  oo  each  other.* 


MAINE  MARITIME  MUSEUM 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maine  Maritiine  Museum,  whkti  is  lo- 
cated in  Bath.  Maine,  and  isTeooc- 
niaed  today  as  one  of  America's  finest 
museums,  can  trace  its  origins  to  the 
formation  of  the  Maine  Research  Soci- 
ety of  Bath  In  1962.  The  research  soci- 
ety's original  goal  was  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  a  major  history  of 
the  city's  maritime  past.  During  the 
society's  resotrch,  however,  many  gen- 
erous dtisens  of  Bath  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  donated  paintings,  doo- 
ummts  anl  other  artifacts  to  the  soci- 
ety. In  1964,  the  Maine  Maritime 
Museum  was  founded  by  the  society  to 
house  and  diq>lay  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  dixiated  items. 

Today,  the  museum's  collection  has 
expanded  to  the  point  where  It  now 
takes  12  buildings  to  house  it  and  the 
museum's  budget  has  grown  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  a  fine  article  that  was  published 
in  the  May.  1983  issue  of  the  U.S. 
Na^  AciM<«""y  Alumni  Assodatlcm's 
Shipmate.  David  Schultse  discusses 
the  museum's  conspicuous  success  and 
many  contributions.  In  his  article  enti- 
tled "The  Maine  BCarltime  Museum: 
Preserving  the  Past  *  *  *  Inspiring 
the  Future,"  Mr.  Schultse  traces  the 
hlstor^  of  the  museum  and  reviews 
some  of  the  museum's  many  exhibits 
and  programs.  Mr.  Schultse,  19,  is  cur- 
rently attending  the  Maine  Reach 
School  at  Wicasset  and  has  recently 
completed  a  2-month  internship  at  the 
Maine  iCaritlme  Museum. 

I  ask  that  ICr.  Schultze's  fine  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rioobd. 

The  article  follows: 

Trb  Maur  MAumix  Musxinc  ftaanviiic 
THE  Fast  .  .  .  iHsratmc  thx  Fdturb 

(By  David  Schultze) 

(David  Schultze,  19.  was  graduated  from 
Edina  High  School  in  MinneapoUs  MN  in 
1982  and  has  since  been  attending  the 
Maine  Reach  School  at  Wteaaaet.  with 
intern  duty  at  the  Maine  Maritime  Muaeum 
last  January  and  February.  He  wffl  enter 
ooUege  thto  FaU  and  hopes  to  become  a 
photo-Joumalist) 

The  Maine  Maritime  Muaeum  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  a  devoted  group  of  local  amateur 
historians  who  wished  to  preserve  the  herit- 
age of  America's  greatest  shipbuOdtng  dty— 
Bath.  Maine.  Encouraged  by  <me  of  tlietr 
number,  Mark  Homeaeey,  who  waa  re- 
searching a  major  history  of  Vbt  dty's  mari- 
time past,  the  group  formed  the  Marine  Re- 
search Sodety  of  Bath  tai  1982.  The  Sod- 
ety'a  goal  was  to  provide  the  means  to  subd- 
HfaM.  the  writing  of  the  history  and  to  aee  to 
its  publication. 

Support  for  the  Sodety  was  ImmwUate 
and  enthusiastic  and  the  l<mg-awalted  prep- 
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oC  Um  btataty  eould  bagin.  In  IBM. 
qolt  bit  nportar^  Job  and  bcfan 
«rltk«.  trwtaDy.  b*  dtod  Im  tban  a  jmt 
bitai  ■!■  fralT  aMiigb  ttOM  to  ban  made  a 
dant  In  ttM  aaoniBflntal  Uuk. 

TlM  aodaty  pcnerrand.  bowsfer.  and  ae- 
eond  Um  aaManea  of  WObam  Avery 
Bakar.  irtw  aaaaad  Uw  aittbanblp.  The 
dnam  «aa  fnUmed  to  ItTS  wttb  ttie  pubUear 
ttan  «t  "A  Bfaitttne  BMary  at  Batb.  Matoe 
tbc  KtT"««»^  Rhrer  Regloci.''  a  two- 


Qiument  with  the  decade  lone  effort  to 
tlw  biatorr.  tbe  aaaU  Martne  Re- 
Sodety  beeame  tbe  redptanta  of  re- 
rttf  irom  illlarina  of  Batb  and 

raaa.  and  famlUea  wttb  tlea  to 

Battil  paat  ablpbuadtnc  or  abipowninc  en- 
temttaa.  Wtabinc  to  aee  tbe  artUaeta  of 
tbat  paat  jaiMCinrfnl.  tbey  donated  palntino, 
4^H'"-'— «*«  and  more  to  tbe  Sodety.  Inereaa- 
ingly  airaab  In  tblnv  tbey  oouldnt  diaplay. 
tbe  Society  formed  tbe  Batb  Marine 
Miveam  in  1M4  and  opened  a  atorefront 
iiiiiwiiiii  downtown. 

Boon  thereafter  a  shipowner's  borne,  a 
lane  ~fc~«~«  on  Waabbigton  Street,  was 
■Unm^r*  to  the  Ituaeum  by  tbe  Bewail 
paally.  Today  this  baikWin.  tbe  SewaD 
Hone,  ramatna  the  beadquarteia  of  the  or- 
gyitHaM  vbj^  haa  grown  to  beeame  tbe 
Maine  Maritime  Muaeum.  Now  supported 
by  over  MOO  dedicated  and  generoua  mem- 
bers from  aU  redans  of  the  country  and 
around  tbe  worid.  and  wttb  a  budget  ap- 
proaching three-quarters  of  a  mUlioa  dol- 
lars, the  Maine  Maritime  Muaeum  la  reoog- 
nlaed  aa  one  of  America's  finest. 

Fhyaieal  fTTim*"'*"'  baa  been  equally 
rapid,  and  the  Muaeum  now  consists  of  four 
separate  rites  disperswi  throughout  the 
"SbipboOdtaig  aty".  numbering  a  dooen 
buHdiivs  in  alL  With  few  exceptions,  the 
sites.  buHdiiw  and  artlfacU  (15.000+)  were 
itfttm*'*  Bzbfblts  at  the  four  sites— the 
Bewail  House,  tbe  Apprentice  Shop,  the 
Winter  Street  Center,  and  the  Percy  and 
SmaD  Shipyard— reveal  to  young  and  old 
■Uke  Maine's  most  ezdting  heritage,  its 
maritime  history. 

Tbe  majority  of  the  formal  exhibits,  se- 
lected from  the  first-rate  odlectian  of  mari- 
time r*«"*W  modela.  photographs,  log- 
books, navigatlanal  inotruments.  and  more, 
are  dtaplayed  at  the  Bewail  Houae.  an  1844 
shipowner's  home,  and  Winter  Street 
Center  <1S«4).  a  former  Congregational 
churdi  llated  on  the  National  Register  of 
^Morte  Placea.  Theae  two  buildings,  both 
with  straw  tlss  to  Bath's  marittane  history, 
'  pteasnt  exblbtts  explaining  the  history  of 
the  d^.  some  of  its  foremost  shlplwilding 
f— «H— ,  and  tbe  life  of  a  shipyard  worker. 
Ako  found  at  Winter  Street  la  the  Muae- 
v^t  newest  exhibit,  "A  Century  of  Maine 
Steamers".  Depicted  here  are  the  steamers 
wbldi  carried  iiasainirri  and  freight  from 
Boaton  and  New  York  to  Maine  betwem  the 
iSMa  in^  inoa. 

Not  aU  exblblta  are  of  defunct  ftama  or 
vaniabad  trades,  however.  Bath  has  been 
««itld4«nowned  aa  a  sb^pbuildtng  dty  since 
1S4II.  and  tbe  great  eonoema  of  tbe  past— 
the  SawaDs.  the  Donndla.  the  Blaisdrils— 
may  be  gone  but  the  Bath  Iron  Works  con- 
tlnasa  the  tradition  by  producing  ships, 
both  aailttary  and  oonuBerdal.  at  a  rapid 
pace.  For  many  years  the  company  has  en- 
Joyed  a  soUd  reputation  for  quality,  cost  and 

An  eadiiUt  hi  SewaU  Houae  traoea  the  bia- 
tory  of  BIW  since  iU  beginnings  as  the  Bath 
Ii«D  Works.  Umltad.  in  UOO.  when  the  com- 
pany aignsd  a  oontract  for  two  gunboata. 


JTadUaa  and  ObsHim.  Over  the  interventaig 
yean  the  coaapany  baa  boltt  nuaaroua  vaa- 
aaia:  deaUeyan.  toepedo  boota.  trigataa. 
yaehta.  timwlers.  and  eaigo  sblpa.  Betweon 
IMl  and  lt4B  the  Iron  Weeks  peodnead  aev- 
enty-stx  ilasliiijnfs  for  the  UjB.  Navy,  more 
than  the  entire  Japaneae  output  dnrtag  that 
period.  Currently  the  Iron  Works  is^tt^- 
Ing  up  a  successful  program  of  Mot  Mgate 
prodnetion  and  preparing  to  commence 
building  the  Aegis  dass  of  eruiseis. 

in  the  BIW  exbfUt  the  record  of  the  com- 
pany ia  preaented  through  an  outrianrting 
oollection  of  photographs  and  modds. 
making  thia  room  invaluable  for  thoae  mA- 
Ing  informatton  on  vessels  buQt  at  BIW. 
One  9edal  attraction  of  thia  exhlbtt  Is  a  set 
of  models  depkstiiw  the  yachU  buOt  by  the 
Iron  Worka.  Voremoat  among  theae  yachts 
was  the  Oonair  /V  buQt  for  JJ>.  Morgan.  A 
modd  of  the  vessel,  designed  by  Oibbs  and 
Cox.  is  one  of  the  finest  ship  models  found 
In  the  Museum's  collection. 

In  the  Museum  arebivea.  also  located  in 
SewaU  House,  are  stared  thousands  of  docu- 
ments, photos,  flbns.  maps,  plans,  and  log- 
books rdating  to  Maine's  maritime  history. 
BxteiMtve  archival  material  from  BIW  is 
alao  held  here.  Tbe  Museum's  ardilvea  are 
dlmate  controlled  and  protected  by  state-of- 
the«rt  fire  detection  and  suppreasion  sys- 
tems. 

The  Apprentice  Shop,  an  educational  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Muaeum.  teachea  the 
art  of  bunding  and  repairing  wooden  boats 
to  men  snd  women  who  come  from  all  over 
the  VB.  to  serve  as  apprentices  for  periods 
ranging  from  12  to  IS  months.  Working 
with  techniques  and  skills  which  are  in 
many  respects  unchanged  since  the  nine- 
teenth century,  six  apmcnttoes  under  the 
direction  of  WOliU  Anad  learn  flist  hand 
the  patiwirr  abd  care  required  of  craftsmen. 
Vidtor«JoJMApprentke  Shop  appreciate 
the  ways  of  wooden  boat  builders  and  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  maritime  tradi- 
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In  the  Museum's  collection  are  two  large 
boats  built  by  tbe  Apprentice  Shop,  the  M' 
Taiicook  WhtOer  and  the  27'  JTey  We$t 
Smaekee.  With  warm  weather  this  Spring 
the  Apprentices  will  recommence  construe- 
tkm  of  a  40*  Pint]/.  In  addition  to  these 
boats  the  Museum's  small  craft  oollection 
contaim  over  eighty  small  work  and  pleas- 
ure boats  built  or  used  in  Maine.  Extensive 
lesearcta  into  the  use  and  construction  of 
these  boaU  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Museum  at  vartoua  timea.  resulting  in  sever- 
al publications  and  a  substantial  collection 
of  source  material  for  the  future. 

The  smaU  craft  oollection  Is  boused  on 
Museum  property  adjacent  to  Percy  and 
Small,  the  last  of  the  four  sites.  Located  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  dty,  the  Percy  and 
Small  site  Is  now  a  major  vidtor  entrance  to 
the  Muaeum.  and  ia  connected  to  the  other 
three  dtes  by  a  tour  boat,  the  Saaanoa. 
During  the  summer  months  vidtors  can 
enjoy  the  Kennebec  rlvCT  on  a  cruise  which 
takes  them  past  the  Bath  Iron  Works  and 
along  the  famous  Long  Reach,  where  the 
majority  of  Bath  shipbuilding  firms  were 
once  located.  The  ride  is  taiduded  in  the  ad- 
mission intoe.  snd  evening  cruises  are  avaO- 
able  by  apedal  arrangement 

Also  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Histaeic  Places.  Percy  and  SUaU  is  one  of 
the  Museum's  foremost  attractions.  Tbe 
shipyard  is  the  only  American  shipyard  re- 
maining intact  which  built  four,  five  and 
six-masted  vessels.  Between  18M  and  1920 
forty-foiar  veasels  were  built  and  launched 
into  the  merchant  trade  from  the  Percy  and 


Small  yard.  The  four,  five  and 
bnUt  there, 
at  STM  tana  the 
ing  vaaid  ever  uoed  In . 
the  pcaetlaal  upper  end  of  woodan  oblp- 
buOdlng  tadmology.  Um  uoe  of  boavy  pow- 
ered maebtaiery  was  Uanded  wttb  the  tiwll- 
tk»al  hand  akilla  wbldi  for  gsnaratlnna  bad 
earned  this  region  a  reputation  for  out- 
standing shipbuilding. 

Percy  and  anaU.  the  f ocua  of  major  devd- 
opment  efforts  over  the  past  daeade,  oou- 
binea  this  unkiue  historle  setting  with  sig- 
nificant educational  and  muaeologfaial  pro- 
grama.  The  shipyard  is  abnost  cnrnpietdy 
restored  to  Its  1910  operating  eondttian. 
with  machinery  contemporary  with  tbat 
found  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  m»- 
diinery  supports  the  Museum's  expanding 
program  of  large  vessel  reconatruetlon. 

A  new  fitting  out  pier,  resembling  tai 
nearly  every  detafl  a  piCT  wbleh  stood  at  the 
Percy  and  SmaQ  liverfropt  In  1910.  has  re- 
cently been  completed  with  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Michigan-baaed  Kreage  Foun- 
dation. The  pier,  complete  with  derrick  pole 
and  smaU  boat  laun^ing  ramp  oopted  from 
the  original,  will  aooonunodate  large  vessels 
vistttng  the  Museum,  ^ovlde  river  access  to 
vidtors.  and  aDow  for  greater  In-the-water 
display  of  boats  from  the  collection.  The 
pier  li  the  only  one  of  is  kind  on  the  river, 
with  tbe  exception  of  those  owned  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works. 

On  the  rebuilt  north  ways  at  the  shipyard 
lie  two  historic  veeeeli.  the  steam  tug  SevKin 
and  the  Schooner  Bowdoin.  The  Seguln  is 
the  sole  remaining  vemel  of  the  5.000  or 
more  built  along  the  Kennebec  and  la  the 
oldest  Tegistered  wooden  steam  tug  in  the 
United  Statea.  It.  too.  is  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register. 

The  Bowdoin.  which  is  not  owned  by  the 
Museum,  was  the  last  wooden  sailing  ship 
built  for  Artie  exploratian.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Donald  Madilllan  U8NR. 
the  eighty-eight  foot  veesel  made  numerous 
trips  to  the  Arctic  Now  owned  by  a  non- 
profit educational  organisation,  the  Bow- 
doin la  undergoing  restoration  to  ho'  origi- 
nal condition.  When  the  work  is  complet- 
ed—with luck,  she  might  be  Uunehed  this 
SuBuner— the  Bowdoin  wQI  again  saO  as  a 
seagotaig  school  for  saQ  tndntaig  and  aden- 
tiflc  study. 

Future  plans  for  Percy  and  SmaU  indude 
tefouOding  the  original  blacksmith  shop  and 
constructing  a  major  permanent  exhibit  on 
Ldiatering  and  The  Maine  Coast  on  nearby 
propoty. 

Bach  May  the  Muaeum  hosts  internation- 
al maritime  scholars  at  its  Maritime  History 
Sympodum.  The  three-day  program,  a  com- 
bination of  lectures,  discusdons  and  films— 
snd  several  popular  social  events— has  been 
extremely  suooessfuL 

Ftom  its  start  as  the  dream  of  a  few  dedi- 
cated men  and  women,  the  Maine  Maritime 
Museum  lias  grown  in  twenty  yean  to  be 
recognised  as  one  of  America's  f oremoot  mu- 
seums. It  well  repays  tbe  efforts  of  a  visit. 
The  Museum  is  toeated  In  Bath,  fifty  mln- 
utea  north  of  Portland  and  two-and-a-half 
houn  from  Boston.  Fw  vlsltatk»  and  mem- 
bership information,  or  a  list  of  publica- 
tions, please  write  Tbe  Maine  Maritime 
Muaeum.  002  Washington  Street,  Bath  ME 
04520:  (207)  443-«2n. 


FROHIBnIlON        OF       XXPtHDl- 

TURBB  tOR  BINART  CHKiaCAL 

WXAFOM8 

Ifr.  mtCHXLL.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I 
have  agked  unanlmoug  ooogent  thit  I 
be  added  w  a  oogpoooor  of  a  9M.  m- 
tztMtuoed  bf  Senator  Pktok.  Tbla  legia- 
latkm  would  prohfbtt  tbe  ezpendtture 
of  funda  for  the  production  of  binary 
cbrntkal  ireapona  and  eaU  (m  the 
President  to  intensify  tntematlonal  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  ban  on  the  piroduo- 
tkm  of  all  chemical  weapons. 

Binary  weapons  represent  a  new 
generation  of  lethal  chemical  weapon- 
ry. These  Bew  weapons  would  be  com- 
posed of  tiro  separate  and  sealed  con- 
tainers of  haimleas,  nontoxic  chemi- 
cals whicht  whan  in  flitfit  in  an  artil- 
lery shell  or  bomb,  mix  to  form  a  toxic 
nerve  gas.  Present  sto^s  of  chemical 
weapcms  omosist  of  lethal  nerve  gas 
mixed  and  contained  in  a  sini^  unit 

This  legiaiation  is  neeessary  because 
the  admiidstration  now  is  requesting 
approximaitely  $134  mipon  for  the 
prccuremefat  of  binary  chemical  equip- 
ment and  muniUons,  deairfto  the  fact 
that  ConffresB  rejected  this  pngnm 
last  year.  I  strong  oppose  this  ad- 
ministration request  President  Rea- 
gan's proplDsal  to  manutecture  chemi- 
cal weapons  would  end  a  14-year-()ld 
moratorium  on  thcproduetlan  of  such 
weapons,  itaitiated  by  President  mxon 
and  supported  by  PresidentB  Ford  and 
Carter. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  Stites  refrain  from  producing 
these  cheibical  weapons.  I  also  believe 
it  is  essenllal  that  we  continue  our  dis- 
cussions With  the  Soviet  XJvkm  on  a 
otmipreheBsive  (diemlcal  weapons  ban 
and  continue  oiu*  recently  begun  ef- 
forts to  dfevdop  a  veritifahle  ban  on 
chemical  lieapons  in  the  Committee 
on  Dissraament  in  Geneva. 
Since  tbie  homn'  of  chemical  weap- 
apparent  in  the  trenches 
[  the  First  Worid  War. 

.»->    _„_ lal    community    has 

made  strenuous  efforts  to  curb  the  use 
of  nerve  gM  and  other  lethal  chemical 
and  Uoloiical  weapons.  These  efforts 
led  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  19as 
which  pn^iIUts,  in  effect,  the  first-use 
in  war  of  riTolsmious,  asphyxiating  or 
other  gasis."  There  are  now  118  par- 
ties to  the  protocol  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Uhited  States, 
which  ratified  the  agreement  in  1975. 
In  1976  PMsident  Fnd  launched  bilat- 
eral negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  comprehensive  chemical 
weapons  ban.  These  talks  had  made 
omsiderable  progress  in  1980  whoi 
both  sideg  accepted  the  principle  of 
onsite  inspection.  The  present  admin- 
Btration.  however,  let  the  talks  lapse 
and  it  haO  indicated  no  indication  to 

The  administration  has,  however,  in- 
dicated its  interest  in  multlnatloaal 
diseussfams  (m  this  subject  and  I  com- 
mend the  administration  for  the  oon- 


ons 

of  France  I 

the    int 


stnicttve  steps  it  has  taken.  Last  Feb- 
ruary Vice  President  Bush  made  a  trip 
to  Burope  and  addressed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  concerning  chem- 
ical weapons.  Also,  in  Februsry.  the 
United  States  presented  to  the  40- 
natlon  committee  this  country's  de- 
tailed views  on  the  contoit  of  a  com- 
plete and  verifiable  chemical  weapons 
oonventio«^r 

I  believe  that  passage  of  Soiator 
nnroB's  bill  would  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  these  and 
otho^  international  efforts  to  develop 
a  oomprehoisive  ban  cm  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  possession  of 
chemical  we^Tonry. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  several  reasons 
for  oivosing  the  production  of  new 
chemical  weiuTons  in  the  United 
States. 

Ify  first  reason  stons  from  my  belief 

rour  vailed  array  of  existing  weath 
systems  provides  a  formidable  de- 
terrent to  any  Soviet  use  of  chemical 
warfare  against  us  or  our  allies.  In- 
duded  in  this  array  is  our  present 
stockpile  of  chonical  weapons,  stored 
across  the  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  is  large  enough  to 
permit.  SO  divisions  to  wage  chemical 
warfare  for  100  days. 

The  second  reason  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  binary 
weapons  would  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  Western  Europe 
would  be  a  major  potential  battlefield 
for  chemical  weupoas.  Many  of  our 
European  allies  have  firmly  rejected 
deployment  of  new  chonical  weapons. 
NATO's  Nort^  Atlantic  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  in  1981  warning 
that  "proposals  to  deploy  new  offen- 
sive chemical  wei4x>ns  in  Europe 
would  provoke  strong  reaction  among 
European  public  opinion."  A  contro- 
versy ow  the  use  of  chemical  wei^ 
ons  would  detract  from  more  pressing 
NATO  issues. 

The  third  reascm  for  my  opposition 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  weapooa 
concerns  the  likelihood  that  such 
manufacture  would  precipitate  a 
«»tij»nfa»«^i  weapons  arms  race  that 
could  q>read  throughout  the  world. 
Chemkal  we^Dons  are  relatively  chet^) 
and  easy  to  make.  If  the  United  States 
decides  to  mgage  in  producing  binary 
weapons,  what  would  prevent  other 
nations,  even  those  that  are  small  and 
poor,  from  following  our  example?  A 
1978  study  by  the  Carnegie  FOunda- 
tl<m.  Chemical  Weapons  and  Chemical 
Aims  Control,  cautioned  that  the  non- 
pitdifaatirai  thus  far  of  chemical 
weapons  was  largely  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States,  the 
weapons  trmd-setter  for  the  world, 
had  eschewed  these  wewons. 

A  chemical  aims  race  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  certainly  be  more  likely  if  the 
United  States  commences  to  manufac- 
ture a  new  chemical  weapon.  The  two 
nations     have     made     considerable 


progress  on  a  preliminary  agreement 
to  limit  thdr  production  of  these  dan- 
gnous  products.  Rather  than  encour- 
aging the  Soviets  to  reach  a  meaning- 
ful agreement,  a  J3B.  decision  to 
produce  binary  weapons  is  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  unofficial  moratorium  that 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  for 
my  opposition  to  the  manufacture  of 
binaiy  weapons  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  must  prevent  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  didlars  on  chemical 
weapmis  that  stir  fear  in  the  minds  of 
people  throu^out  the  world.  Instead 
of  appropriating  money  to  produce 
these  weapons  of  dubious  military 
value.  Congress  should  oicourage  the 
President  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  achieve  a  verifiable  ban  cm 
chemical  weapons. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL-IDA 
NUDEL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  part^dpate  in  the 
Senate  vigil  on  Soviet  Jewry.  I  have  a 
longstanding  interest  in  the  pliant  of 
the  Soviet  refuseniks  snd  others  who 
would  like  to  leave  the  Soviet  Uni<m 
and  be  free  to  practice  iteeAr  religion 
and  exercise  their  civil  liberties. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  the  courage  and  faith  that 
Soviet  Jews  have  dononstrated 
through  the  yean  is  Ida  NudeL  Her 
tireless  efforts  to  assist  otho-  activists 
have  earned  her  many  nicknames,  in- 
cluding the  special  name  of  "Guardian 
AngeL"  For  more  than  12  years  she 
has  tried  to  convince  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  grant  her  an  exit  visa.  Her  ef- 
forts have  resulted  in  harassment,  im- 
prisonment in  Siberia,  snd  even  a 
denial  of  a  residence  peimit. 

Ida  was  arrested  and  banished  to  in- 
ternal exile  in  Siberia  because  she 
hung  a  banner  from  her  home  which 
called  upon  the  government  to  grant 
her  an  exit  visa.  After  4  years  in  Sibe- 
ria she  wss  released,  but  the  harass- 
ment did  not  stop.  All  Soviet  dtisens 
are  required  to  have  a  residence 
permit  for  the  city  where  they  live,  as 
well  as  hold  a  Job.  Ida  Nudel  was 
denied  both  of  these.  She  moved  from 
town  to  town  looking  for  a  place  to 
live  and  finally  has  settled  in  Boidery 
in  Moldavia  province.  Originally,  she 
had  hoped  to  live  in  Moscow  or  Riga 
but  Soviet  authorities  wanted  to  re- 
strict her  access  to  other  cultural  ac- 
tivists and  she  has  been  threatened 
with  arrest  should  she  try  to  enter 
Moscow.  Soviet  authorities  summoned 
her  to  the  police  station  and  ques- 
tioned her  about  her  ladi  of  employ- 
ment. Although  she  had  been  looking, 
she  had  been  unable  to  find  an  em- 
ployer willing  to  take  her.  Finally,  she 
f  oimd  woili  as  a  professional  fence 
painter,  hardly  the  kind  of  woik  an  el- 
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detly  woman  In  poor  hemlth  oould  be 
enweted  to  cury  out 

I  have  eontaeted  ttw  Soviet  Ambaa- 
Hdor,  Anatoly  Dotaynin.  about  Ida 
Nudell  reoueat  f or  an  adt  vte.  but  to 
dkte  tbe  anthorltlea  have  refuaed  to 
eomply  wtth  her  pctltkm.  Her  atater. 
Bena  FMdman.  and  I  have  oorre- 
monded  fcculariy  about  Ida  so  that  I 
have  been  able  to  itay  inf  onned  about 
what  li  Vrr*"**^  to  her.  In  her  latest 
letter  to  me.  Bena  told  me  that  an 
American  Ifm^Tirrr  staff  member  in 
Moaeow  travded  to  Bendery  and  tried 
to  meet  wtth  Ida,  but  was  turned  bade 
by  Soviet  authorttiea. 

Hie  atory  of  Ida  Nudel's  efforts  Is  at 
oooe  both  enoouracing  and  dlsoourac- 
taif.  Despite  the  indlcnltles  she  has 
been  subjeetcd  to  and  the  Inhuman 
oQodltloiM  of  ezUe  In  Siberia,  she  has 
remained  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the 
other  refuaeniks.  Hor  efforts  to  help 
them  are  remarkable  and  are  known 
throughout  the  wortd.  She  simply  re- 
fiaes  to  take  "no"  Ua  an  answer  and 
win  continue  her  efforts  so  long  as  she 
is  able.  At  the  same  time,  hor  la-year 
struck  Is  disoouraging  proof  of  the 
Soviet  Govonment's  refusal  to  comply 
wtth  the  Helsinki  Aoorads  which  guar- 
antee basic  human  freedoms.  I  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Goverament  to  grant 
Ida  the  eztt  visa  that  she  has  foui^t 
so  hard  to  obtain.  The  granting  of  the 
peimtt  would  be  a  signal  to  the  Inter- 
national community  that  the  Soviet 
XThfcm  win  comply  with  agreements  to 
which  It  Is  a  signatory. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  authorities  refuse 
her  this  pmnlff'**".  we  can  take  heart 
that  Ida  Ifudel's  efforts  have  had  a 
inofound  Impact  on  many  other  lives. 
She  has  given  courage  to  many  Soviet 
Jews  who  will  not  give  up  hope  of  fi- 
nally emigrating  to  Israel  where  they 
will  be  free  to  practice  their  religion 
and  culture  as  they  have  a  natural 
rii^t  to  do.« 


RSSOLUnON  OF  THE  CX>NVEN- 
TION  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  DIO- 
CBBE  OF  VERMONT  ON  THE 
HUCLBAR  Aims  RACE 

•  Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  diacussiafli  by  churches  of  the 
moral  issues  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
it  an  extraordinarily  important  devel- 
opment Religious  dialog  about  the  ag- 
«w««riiiy  moral  Hn<w«imM  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence means  that  the  Impetus  for 
meaningful  arms  control  transcrtids 
traditional  political  and  security  con- 
ceriH.  It  also  indicates  that  public  In- 
terest In  coatndling  and  reducing  the 
terrible  nuclear  threat  will  not  fade. 
Tlie  nudear  arms  race.  In  all  Its  mani- 
fest futmty  and  irrationality,  has  col- 
lided wtth  profound  moral  and  ethical 


At  Its  19ld  convention,  the  Episcopal 
illooop  of  Vennont  adopted  a  reoolu- 
tion  caDtaig  on  the  President  to  engage 
In  meaningful  negotiations  with  the 


leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  eeswi 
tion  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  As  a 
suppovter  of  a  mutual,  verifiable  nu- 
dear freeae.  I  am  proud  of  this  actkm. 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
jiy^vWiH  In  the  Rkobs  at  this  point 
The  resolution  f  cdlows: 

:  D-k'RBOumoii  os : 


Whemi  «e  ire  all  God's  diUdien: 

Wbcfcai  Clulat  cuam  and  imadied  the 
guainl  of  ytmn.  trnaHns  rtnirn  thn  ilhliMnr 
walls  of  boataity  that  aeparatc  the  ereatum 
of  Ood  (IWwBlans  klS-lS); 

WhersM  by  Christ's  death  and  rasurree- 
tton  we  have  aU  been  made  forever  one  and 
reoonefled  to  Ood:  and 

Whereas  the  Choreh's  mlsskm  is  to  seek 
and  foster  reconciliatton  throughout  the 
vorid  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of 
Peaee  as  daOdren  of  one  Ood  (Collect  No.  4 
BCP.  page  SIS): 

Now  therefore  be  it  resohred  that  the 
IMrd  Conventloo  of  the  Diocese  of  Ver- 
mont can  upon  our  leaders  to  ensage  in 
meaningful  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  a  fair  and  sincere  effort  to  reach  a 
mutually  aooeptable  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  creation,  testing 
tnd  deployment  of  new  weapons  and 
weapon  systems  of  mass  destruction  and. 
further  to  attempt  to  negotiate  subsequent 
sgreements  for  gradual,  mutual  verifiable 
reduction  of  all  weapons  of  indiscriminate 
destruction:  and  that  this  Convmtlon  caO 
forth  to  the  Qovernment  of  the  United 
States  to  prepare  a  no-first-strlke  pollejr.  We 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Administration  not  to  increase  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  befwe  attempting  a  mutual 
snd  verifiable  reduction  of  nudear  arms. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  ReeotuUon  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Canvmtlon  to  the 
PresRUng  Bl^iop.  each  member  of  the  Ver- 
mont Congressional  Delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State-o 


capable  of  assuming  the  enonnous 
burden  of  the  costs  of  hltfier  educa* 
tion  and  encourages  a  continued  inter- 
est In  government  sendee  by  young 
people  attending  this  law  sdiodL 

I  am  posonally  pleased  to  report  the 
estabUshment  of  this  seholaiahtp  fund 
because  Bob  MaUto.  his  wife.  Marga- 
ret and  his  mom  and  dad.  PhylUs  and 
Anthony  Mallto.  have  been  posooal 
friends  of  mine  for  many  years.  Bob 
serves  as  a  pro  bono  spedal  adviser 
and  oounsd  to  me  and  has  offered  in- 
valuable asriirtur^  and  advice  during 
my  years  of  government  service.  This 
scholarship  fund  was  established  in 
memory  of  his  late  brother.  Tmy.  a 
professional  engineer  by  training  and 
vocatkm.  Just  prior  to  his  death  In 
1»M.  he  served  with  distinction  as  a 
community  liaison  in  Queens  County 
to  our  colleague,  the  late  Smator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating  of  New  York.  Tony 
Mallto  had  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
In  government  and  public  service  and 
is  Justly  and  warmly  remembered  for 
the  establishment  of  this  scholarship 
fund.* 


THE  ANTHONY  E.  MAIJTO»  JR.. 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  in  an 
era  of  skyrocketing  educational  costs 
for  families  throughout  our  country,  it 
Is  with  great  pride  and  personal  pleas- 
ure that  I  salute  the  activities  of  a 
family  from  Malverne.  Long  Island. 
wh(»n  I  have  known  for  many  years  as 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Robert  J.  Mallto  and  his  family  have 
established  the  very  first  scholarship 
fund  at  the  new  CUNY  Law  School  at 
Queens  College  in  memory  of  his  late 
brother.  Tony.  This  scholarship,  the 
Anthony  E.  Mallto.  Jr.,  scholarship 
fund,  will  distribute  $1,000  each  year 
to  a  needy  and  deserving  student  who 
has  shown  both  academic  ezceUoice, 
noteworthy  dtisenshlp.  and  a  special 
aptitude  and  interest  in  public  service 
law.  The  new  CUNY  Law  School,  dedi- 
cated as  it  is  to  public  service  and 
public  interest  law.  provides  a  spedal- 
iaed  curriculum  designed  to  encourage 
young  men  and  women  to  take  their 
law  backgrounds  into  government  and 
to  seek  career  rewwds  in  government 
and  public  service.  This  scholarship 
aids  those  who  may  not  be  financially 


ABUSES  OF  PSYCHIATRY  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

O 

•  BCr.  PELL  BCr.  Preddent  earlier 
this  year  the  All-Unlon  Sdentific  Sod- 
ety  of  Neuropathologists  and  Psychia- 
trists of  the  UJBJSJl.  withdrew  from 
the  World  Psychiatric  Association 
(WPA).  to  which  it  has  belonged  since 
1967.  In  a  letter  to  the  WPA's  execu- 
tive committee,  the  sodety  stated  that 
it  had  dedded  to  withdraw  because 
the  WPA  was  partidpating  In  a  "slan- 
derous campaign  alleging  that  psychi- 
atry is  being  abused  in  the  U.SAR.  for 
political  purposes."  The  sodety 
charged  that  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  with  the  support  of  the 
UJ3.  DoMTtment  of  State,  has  been  ac- 
tivdy  involved  In  this  campaign  which 
Is  blatantly  political  in  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  which  is  a  medical 
specialty  sodety  representing  over 
28.000  psychiatrists  in  the  United 
States,  has  often  expressed  concern 
that  psychiatry  is  being  abused  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  political  purposes. 
However,  these  expressions  of  concern 
are  not  rooted  in  politics  or  dictated 
by  the  State  D^iartment  The  Ameri- 
can F^chiatric  Association  is  not  an 
official  or  Quad-of f Idal  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  but  rather  is  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  ntmgovernmental  or- 
ganisation. Several  other  psychiatric 
associations  indudlng  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Psychiatrists  in  Britain  and  the 
Danish  ^Psychiatric  Sodety.  many 
human  rights  groups  throui^out  the 
World,  and  many  governments  have 
also  registered  protests  about  the 
Soviet  abuse  of  psychiatry.  In  fact 
within  the  Soviet  Unkm  Itself,  a  dti- 
aens  group,  the  Working  Commission 


to  Investigate  the  Use  of  Fkyehiatry 
for  Polttle^  Purposes,  was  otganlaed 
in  January'  MTI  to  pubUdw  the  Soviet 
praetloe  of  using  irarittrtatT  *■  a 
method  of  reprisal  agalnat  pdUtleal  or 
rdlgknis  activists  In  the  Soviet  Utdaa. 

Demrite  ongoing  Inteniatlanal  pro- 
teat  the  Soviet  Union  contlnMes  to  use 
psydilatry  for  pcdttkal  purposes. 
Soviet  authoritleB  still  engage  In  the 
praetloe  of  confining  sane  human 
ri^ts  activists  to  psydiiatrle  hoM- 
tals.  Indeed,  a  network  of  prison-type 
psychiatrlo  homltals,  known  as  spedal 
paydiiatrie  hospitals,  has  expanded  In 
recent  yem.  and  today  hundreds  of 
courageous  Individuals  are  Incarcerat- 
ed In  13  of  these  hospitals  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  other 
political  or  religious  activists  are  con- 
fined in  hundreds  of  Mdinary  psychi- 
atric hospitals  located  In  every  Soviet 
urban  center.  Recently.  Amnesty 
Intematliriial  reported  that  at  least 
300  priscmers  of  conscience  are  known 
to  have  been  Incarcerated  In  Soviet 
psychiatric  hospitals  since  1969.  Soviet 
authmltles  have  also  imprisimed  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Woridng  Commission  Tb 
InvestlgatS  the  Use  of  nqrdilatry  for 
PoUtlcal  purposes.  By  Issuing  bulletins 
describing  hundreds  of  eases  of  psychi- 
atric abuse  In  the  U&SJL.  many  of 
which  were  unknown  In  the  West  the 
Commissian  played  an  Important  role 
in  focusing  Western  attention  on  this 
issue. 

As  a  member  and  former  cochairman 
of  the  Commisdon  on  Security  and 
Cooperatldn  in  EunH>e,  I  am  deeply 
amcemed  about  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's pnlctlce  of  using  psyddatry  as 
a  tool  to  sttenoe  Soviet  human  rights 
activists,  t  ccHnmend  the  American 
Psychiatric  Assodation  tat  g>eaking 
out  against  Soviet  abuses  of  psydiisr 
try.  By  vrlthdrawlng  from  the  World 
Psychiatric  Assodation  the  Soviet  So- 
dety has  tadtly  admitted  the  Justice 
of  those  Who  diarge  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  sirstanatic  abuses  of  psychlar 
try  for  p(flltical  purposea.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  through  efforts  such  as 
those  made  by  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association  these  abuses  can  be 
brought  to  an  taoA. 


WE  MUST  ALL  WORK  TO 
IMFROVE  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President  the  state 
of  education  in  America  has  been  a 
prime  topic  of  discussion  in  all  quar- 
ters of  this  country  in  the  2  months 
since  the  Naticmal  Commlssixm  on  Ex- 
ceUoice  In  Education  rdeased  Its 
report  This  debate  has  been  facilitat- 
ed by  the  active  coverage  the  press  has 
given  to  this  most  critlbal  issue.       ^ 

In  this  n>irit  the  New  York  Times 
Magasine  recently  pubUshed  a 
thoughtftfl  article  by  Dr.  Leon  Bot- 
steln.  preddent  of  Bard  College.  Dr. 
Botstdn's  piece,  entitled  "Nine  Pro- 
posals to  |nu>rove  Our  Schools,"  pro- 


vides much  nutritious  food  for 
thou^t  for  sny<Hie  seriously  Interest- 
ed In  educational  excdlence. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  I  agree  cun- 
pletdy  with  all  nine  proposals.  A 
number  of  them,  including  bettw  pay 
and  more  reject  for  teachers  and  the 
tyn<^h«"g  profession,  greater  emphads 
on  basic  reading  and  writing  skills,  the 
assumption  of  more  respondbUlty  for 
our  sdiools  by  budness  and  industry 
leaden,  higher  admlsdims  and  per- 
fonnance  standards  in  our  colleges 
and  unlverdtles,  and  encouraging  the 
elderly  to  pariddpate  more  actively  in 
educati<m  are  worthy  of  early  condd- 
eration  and  action  in  the  v>i»opriate 
forums.  Others,  such  as  the  exemption 
from  income  taxes  of  salaries  earned 
by  teachers,  the  abolition  of  depart- 
ments of  education  on  our  Nation's 
^mpiMiwi,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
senior  year  for  high  school  students 
may  not  be  practical  or  require  fur- 
ther study. 

The  major  point  of  the  artide,  Mr. 
President  is  that  there  are  a  great 
many  reasons  for  our  current  predica- 
ment and  that  true  educational 
reform  wHl  require  a  Joint  effort  in- 
volving all  parties  concerned.  We  must 
replace  the  finger  pointing  that  has 
occured  since  the  rdease  of  the  Com- 
missbm's  report  with  a  genuine  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  trust 

Most  importantly,  we  must  avoid 
simple  answers.  Unfortunately,  Pred- 
dmt  Reagan  has  fallen  victim  to  this 
temptation  with  his  assertion  that 
Uame  for  the  decline  in  educational 
performance  can  be  traced  to  Federal 
funcUng  of  education  programs.  I  do 
not  dalm  that  the  record  on  Federal 
Involvement  in  education  is  perfect, 
but  It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
these  funds  have  been  concentrated 
mostly  in  areas  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities were  unwilUng  or  unable  to 
address.  F^lly  82  percent  of  all  Feder- 
al education  funding  goes  into  student 
aid  programs,  handicapped  education 
and  rehabilitation,  titie  I  compensato- 
ry education  and  impact  aid. 

Can  anyone  seriously  argue  that 
these  needs  were  being  met  before  the 
Federal  Government  got  involved? 
Can  anyone  prove  that  wending  on 
these  programs  has  led  to  falling  SAT 
scores?  Does  anyone  truly  believe  that 
States  or  the  private  sector  will  be 
able  or  willing  to  fill  the  void  in  these 
areas  if  the  Federal  role  is  eliminated? 

Dr.  Botstein's  artide  is  an  attempt 
to  move  the  debate  onto  higher 
ground  by  w»*wtig  us  realize  that  the 
problon  is  many  faceted,  and  that  the 
solution  will  require  great  effort  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  ask  that  Dr.  Bot- 
stdn's artide  be  placed  in  the  Rboord. 

The  artide  follows: 


tPtom  the  New  Yost  Thnea  Magadne, 
June  5.  ISSSI 

Nns  PaorosALS  To  iMraovB  Qua  Scboou 

(By  Leon  Botstdn) 

"During  tbe  Middle  Ages  evetybudji 
middle  aged.  Middle  Eva  sodety  ws 
up  of  monks  lords  and  suris.  ...  In  the 
1400  hundreds  most  bigUsfamen  were 
perpendicular.  .  .  .  RnaDy,  ■urope  eaugbt 
the  Biacfc  Death.  The  bubonic  plague  is  a 


Hie  lOddle  Ages  sllmpared  to  a  hatt.  The 
renasenoe  bcrited  in  from  the  blue.  life 

re^ed  with  Joy It  became  sheik  to  be 

educated.  .  .  .  Theologically,  Luthar  was 
into  reorientation  Imitation.  .  .  .  "Hie 
Popes,  of  course,  were  usually  CathoMc 
Monks  went  right  on  sedng  theiiisflves  as 
worms.  ...  At  war  people  get  killed,  and 
then  they  arent  people  any  more,  but 
friends." 

This  compilation  of  sentences  written  by 
freshmen  at  two  Canadian  untversittas— 
culled  by  Andrers  Henrikasan.  an  otovkmsly 
frustrated  professor  of  history— was  sent  to 
me  reooitly  by  a  historian  at  Bard  College. 
It  was  intended  to  cheer  me  up:  Crippled  lit- 
eracy among  freshmen  was  not  peoillar  to 
our  campus  or  our  country. 

The  awful  truth  is  that  today  virtually 
every  college  and  unlventty  in  the  United 
States— and  apparently  in  Canada  as  wdl— 
ha^  inherited  the  legacy  of  inferior  second- 
ary school  education.  Dartmouth  College, 
for  example,  is  among  the  most  sdectlve  of 
colleges,  but,  argues  the  director  of  a  Dart- 
mouth writing  dlnlc  "Very  few  Ikeshmen 
can  write  their  own  language  without  aerl- 
ous  errors  (not  to  mention  confused 
thought)." 

A  rqmrt,  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  Issued  in 
iU>rfl  by  a  blue-ribbon  National  Cnmmlarinn 
on  Excellence  in  Education,  descifbed  a  na- 
tionwide educatkmal  catastrofrtie.  It  urged 
hlgho'  standards  and  more  demanding  re- 
quirements in  high  s^ool:  man  assignrd 
homework:  a  longer  school  day  and  year 
new  textbooks,  and  hlgfao'  pay  for  te^diers. 
The  commission  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  Intervene  and  help. 
But  talking  about  the  rep<Ht  at  a  press  con- 
ference last  month.  President  Reagan  said 
that  "education  is  not  the  prime  responslhil- 
ity  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment."  and  that 
more  money  was  not  the  answer  for  im- 
provement. He  added  that  "we  created  the 
greatest  public  schod  system  the  wosld  has 
ever  seen  and  thai  have  let  It  deteriorate 
■Qd  I  thfiik  you  can  make  a  case  that  It 
began  to  deteriorate  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment started  intoiertng  in  education." 

Public  anxiety  about  education  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  Albot  Shanker,  president  of 
tbe  Urtfriean  Federation  of  Teadiers,  asked 
teachers  not  to  resist  current  efforts  at 
reform.  In  this  damor,  unfortunatdy,  the 
disaster  in  our  sehods  is  stfll  being  underes- 
timated, as  is  the  effort  needed  to  solve  the 
problem.  Before  higher  standards  can  be 
mandated  and  the  calendar  extended,  the 
root  causes  of  the  ignnrance  and  halting  Ut- 
eracy  certified  by  our  sdiools  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

What  can  be  done?  As  a  step  toward  reme- 
dying the  desperate  situation,  nine  propos- 
als wm  be  offered:  not  all  of  them  are  new. 
but  they  can  be  a  basis  for  debate  and  dls- 
cusskm  that.  I  hope,  will  result  in  action 
and  reform. 

At  the  heart  (tf  the  near-illtteracy  of  many 
high-school  graduates  and  college  treahmen 
is  not'  d^Hlvatlon  or  lack  of  talent  but  a 
f aOure  to  recognise  that  language  has  con- 
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.  DuitaC  ttM  U  yaan 
of'iBliooMin  tefare  eoDeg*.  many  rtndnto 
dD  not  iMiB  to  think  or  to  gn  vitttan 
.  a^ooltaw  bM  not  tod  UMm  to  onder- 


tlMN  an  be  no  Mriooi  tblnk- 
«•  eon  MtWy  the  growtaic 
pnbUe  danand  for  idMitlfle  edncotton  in 
our  Khooli,  «•  moot  fliat  ewrwune  the  tafl- 
ore  of  oar  oehooli  to  teodi  the  fundamental 
akOlB  a<  thinklnc. 

bar  the  National  AMianiiunt  of 
I  manrtatrwl  by  Cod- 
!  iBiPeatod  a  dedlne  in  inferential 
_  in  the  Ifire  aaBOOc  IT-yearoidi. 
only  a  third  of  whom  went  an  hour  or  more 
on  iMimeaork  each  day  in  19M.  One  report. 
In  IMl.  Mid  that  the  ability  of  IS- 
to  write  an  ^ecttve.  pcnuaatTe 
between  1«M  and  1078.  Per- 
wrtthw  amonc  IT-yearoldB  alao  de- 
clined in  the  late  mva. 

nndbw  It  Ttotually  impomfble  to  cope 
with  ao  many  etndenta  with  inadequate  aca- 
4fT»ii>  akilto.  mllKia  and  untrenitlea  bave 
been  foned.  even  unwittingly,  to  lower  not 
only  their  entrance  etandardi.  but  the 
■tanteidi  for  exit  as  welL  Remedial  oounee 
are  iiaiaimnnlefw  Althou^  automatic  en- 
tfanoe  to  CSaUf omla'a  untrenity  and  collete 
■yatem  requireB  at  leaat  a  B  average  in  high 
achool.  In  IMl  more  than  S6  percent  of  all 
freduBcn  were  reoolred  to  take  "bonebead" 
(remedial)  Bwltoh. 

Wot  the  minority  of  Americana  who  do  not 
graduate  from  high  acbotd  or  who  do  not  go 
to  eoOege  after  high  achool.  matters  are 
wone.  Some  training  ""»*"'■'■  In  tbe  Army 
are  now  in  eomlo-book  form  and  are  written 
for  the  aizth  or  aeventh  grade. 

The  aererity  of  the  criaia  in  the  nation's 
aehoola  la  felt  moat  by  employers.  They  fail 
to  get  adequatdy  educated  petaonneL 
Xerox,  for  examide.  trains  Ite  own  wiwkers 
wdl  beyond  the  specific  technical  skUla  of 
Xerox'a  bualneaa.  Inadequate  education 
even  tot  technical  taaka  extouls  as  weU  to 
the  prof eaakxia.  Shearman  4k  SterUng.  New 
Toifc'a  Urgeat  law  flnn.  now  employe  a 
fanner  Temple  Dnlvecatty  EngUah  faculty 
member  to  help  its  young  lawyers  improve 
their  writing. 

Not  only  do  our  students  f  aQ  to  learn  how 
to  read  and  write,  but  the  situation  in  raatb- 
amiMtum  ^oA  wc^oitot  Vt  cveu  more  frighten- 
tcm-  Among  recent  high-echool  graduatea 
entering  their  freshmen  year  in  the  New 
Jeraey  atate  ayatrm  in  1982.  30  percent 
could  not  demonstrate  competence  in  sixth- 
grade  mathematics  as  defined  by  computa- 
tion: only  38  percent  demonstrated  that 
level  of  akill. 

Today,  fewer  than  half  of  the  nation's 
piwile  hl|0>  arh<H>lf  require  more  than  a 
year  of  adenoe  and  mathematics.  Fewer 
than  1  In  10  hi|^  acliool  atudente  now  study 
phyaka.  Only  18  percent  take  ime  year  of 
high  a^iool  chemiatry.  In  college,  remedial 
mathematics  enrollment  haa  Jumped  more 
than  70  percent  between  1075  and  1980. 

SInee  lOTS,  the  number  of  math  teachers 
produced  by  American  colleges  has  fallen  79 
percent;  the  number  of  sdenoe  teachers.  84 
percent.  Half  of  the  new  science  and  math 
tfarlmn  hired  in  1981  la^ed  qualifications 
aufOelent  for  oertillcation.  Of  the  math  and 
adenee  teachera  in  Loa  Angelea  County 
from  the  aeventh  through  the  Itth  grades, 
ane-thlrd  had  neither  an  undergraduate  nor 
graduate  major  in  adenoe  or  mathematics. 
83.000  rlasara  in  adenoe  and 
I  were  planned  but  acrapped  for 
lack  <rf  teaeheaa  and  reaouroea. 

Over  the  last  100  yeara.  brmoanlng  the 
of  American  education  baa  become  a 


rttuaL  m  the  late  19th 
education  waa  unfavor- 
ably compared  with  that  of  inaland  and 
Oennany.  A  reform  of  the  American  unlver- 
atty  syatem  along  Genaan  Unea— one  calling 
for  better  graduate  aehoola  and  higher 
-*«iwi»— i«  of  aeholarshlp— waa  urged  and 
partially  undertaken. 

During  the  1980'a.  ref  onnera  aa  oppoaed  to 
one  another  aa  John  Dewey  and  Robert  M. 
HutchiiM  called  for  maaatve  ref orma  of  the 
publlo«dMMl  ayatfOL  At  the  Univenity  of 
Chicago.  Hutchina  introduced  atiff  general 
education  reqidremente  and  admitted  atu- 
dente who  had  flniahed  the  10th  grade, 
claiming  that  their  time  would  be  better 
apent  ridpping  the  laat  years  of  higli  achooL 

In  1957.  the  Soviet  Union'a  aucoeaa  with 
Sputnik  triggered  a  national  cruaade  to  im- 
prove education.  Johnny  did  not  aeem  to  be 
aUe  to  read,  and  he  waa  certainly  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  Ruaaiana.  Thia  waa  a 
time  when  the  children  of  the  poatwar  baby 
boom  were  going  to  achooU  and  it  ia  not  aur- 
priaing.  therefore,  that  the  1980'a  became  a 
decade  of  intense  attention  to  education. 
Federal  aupport  increaaed  dramatically. 

Today,  the  criaia  ia  different  and  worse. 
Only  the  current  fear  of  Soviet  aupranacy 
and  America'a  economic  weakneaa  threatena 
to  end  more  than  a  decade  of  declining  con- 
cern for  public  education.  In  1983.  not  only 
cant  Johnny  read,  but  he  haa  hi^-achool 
and  college  diplomaa  that  ahow  he  can.  We 
are  living  a  bad  Joke:  We  are  handing  out 
more  diplomas  at  all  levels  of  schooling 
than  ever  before  but  have  leaa  and  leas  to 
show  for  it. 

The  most  familiar  explanation  for  the  de- 
plorable state  of  American  education— of- 
fered by  critics  like  Diane  Ravitch  of  Teach- 
ers College  at  Columbia  University.  Chester 
E.  Finn  Jr.  of  VanderbUt  University  and 
some  neo-conservatives— ia  that  the  radical- 
iam  of  the  1980'a  helped  undermine  both 
the  educational  tradition  and  aerious  ef  f  orU 
at  reform.  In  addition,  say  such  critics,  con- 
cerns for  isBuea  of  aodal  Justice  (affirmative 
action  and  acute  aenaitivitiea  to  race  quea- 
tions)  came  into  conflict  with  the  academic 
standards  and  CMised  the  erosion  of  those 
standards.  Finn  also  finds  fault  with  teach- 
ers' unlona.  which,  during  tbe  1980's  and 
70's.  often  became  political  lobbies  and  pres- 
sure groups  for  higher  pay  and  Job  security 
rather  than  advocates  of  better  schools. 

Such  explanations,  however,  may  be  more 
polemical  than  helpful.  Other  factors  were 
at  work.  With  the  growth  of  suburbs  after 
World  War  II,  the  dtles  lost  large  numbers 
of  their  middle-class  residente  and  the  fi- 
nancing—and standards— of  urban  achool 
systema  declined.  But  even  in  the  new  model 
suburban  school  systems,  achool  perform- 
ance was  affected  by  some  of  the  realities  of 
postwar  America.  Television  became  a  na- 
tional preoccupation:  a  sustained  economic 
prosperity  meant  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
material  gains  that  seem  to  come  so  easOy 
rather  than  on  Intellectual  gains.  It  is  likely 
that  higher  rates  of  divorce  and  family  mo- 
bility (for  example,  frequent  Job  transf er- 
rata of  company  employees)  had  a  particu- 
larly disruptive  effect  on  children.  To  ac- 
commodate the  baby  boom,  many  communi- 
ties could  put  schoota  together  in  a  hurry, 
but  teachers  good  enough  for  a  first-rate  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  system 
could  not  be  trained  so  quickly. 

In  some  regions  of  the  country,  the  post- 
war dream  of  the  fine  suburban  achool 
system  came  true:  New  Trier  in  Illinois. 
Scarsdale  in  New  York.  Shaker  Heighte  in 
Ohio.  But  the  current  crista  has  spread  to 


thoae  areas  aa  wdl.  Juat  aa  It  haa  toodied 
the  moat  adeettve  coltogea 
N.T..  a  eommunlty  of  atfliMnt  prafe 
aenvulouB  about  edueatianal  atandaidi.  haa 
of  the  natloD'a  best  aubarban  adtool 
It  haa  few  dtodpUnary  paobtoma 
and  the  teachers  are  oooaidered  better  than 
average. 

Tet.  in  a  1980  study  of  3&S  eaaaya  by 
Chappaqua'a  hlgh-achool  Junloia.  the  major^ 
Ity  were,  by  national  atandarda.  Judged  aver- 
age. Spelling  emm.  lapaea  In  logic,  poor 
conatruetlon  and  an  abaenoe  of  insist  were 
rampant  Chappaqua  dlacovered  It  had.  de- 
9ite  Ito  povorMal  auburban  advantage,  a  ae- 
rioua  problem  In  the  quaUty  of  the  baale 
thinking  and  writhig  akilla  of  Ito  18-year- 
olds.  After  two  yeara  of  atudying  the  attua- 
tion.  Chappaqua  will  be  ready  to  implement 
ehangea  in  Sqitember. 

Not  all  of  the  following  nine  propoaato  re- 
quire more  money,  although  a  larger  natkm- 
al  inveatment  in  education  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed. To  reach  a  propa  atandard.  toda^a 
achoota  will  need  more  and  better  paid 
teachers,  improved  equipment,  new  teach- 
ing mf^*'^*'«  The  President's  blue-ribbon 
commiasion  has  made  propoaata  atmilar  to 
mine,  auch  aa  strengthening  high^ehool  re- 
qulremente  in  Engliah  and  aodal  studies, 
and  improving  teachera'  aalariea.  though  it 
did  not  aay  how.  What  may  atrike  aome 
people  as  radical  are  the  proposata  for  dis- 
banding departmente  of  education  and 
having  teachers  face  recertiflcation.  along 
with  exempting  them  from  Federal  Jncome 
tax.  At  some  point,  the  property-tax  system 
of  local  support  for  schoota  should  be 
changed.  California  tried  to  do  thta  in  the 
courte  in  the  1970's.  There  ta  no  cheap  way 
out  of  today's  educational  crisis. 

1.  We  must  pay  teachera  more. 

There  are  about  3.7  million  elementary 
and  aecondary  achool  teachers.  "The  average 
salary  for  elementary  school  teachers  ta 
$18,500;  for  secondary  school,  it  ta  $I9JM0. 
College  graduates  can  earn  much  more  in 
careers  in  industry  and  the  other  profes- 
sions. If  we  wish  to  recruit  teachers  who  are 
of  the  same  caliber  as  our  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors, starting  salaries  and  Uv  ranges  of  pay 
must  improve.  Low-interest  college  loans 
and  scholarships  for  studente  who  commit 
themselves  to  teaching  must  be  made  avaU- 
able. 

In  order  to  kee|t  the  best  teachers  in  the 
achool  systems,  promotions  and  pay  incen- 
tives—similar to  the  profesdonal  ranks  in 
universities— should  be  adopted.  Today'a 
ambitious  classroom  teachers  (if  they  stay 
In  education)  are  usually  promoted  out  of 
the  classroom  Into  administrative  posts  be- 
cause of  better  pay  and  the  promise  of  ad- 
vancement. 

To  achieve  immediate  progress  in  the  pay 
and  status  of  teaching,  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  our  public  schoota  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  Federal  income  tax.  If  tax  breaks 
can  be  given  to  corporations  and  individuata 
for  capital  investmenta.  depredation,  bual- 
neaa loaaes  and  Interest  charges,  why  not 
give  tax  breaks  for  investmente  in  "hunum 
capital"? 

Increasing  Federal  budget  outlays  for  edu- 
cation ta  close  to  impossible:  however,  forgo- 
ing revenue  on  behalf  of  education  might  be 
easier— and  quicker— to  accomplish.  Initial- 
ly, only  new  teachers  entering  the  profes- 
sion would  receive  tax  exemptions.  TO 
become  eligible,  those  who  are  already  in 
the  school  system  would  be  required  to  paaa 
examinationa  baaed  on  new  criteria  outlined 
in  the  next  propoaaL 
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Hieae  teachers'  Incmnea  would  Increaae  by 
a  thbd.  StaHO  there  are  batwaen  80.000  and 
100.800  new  hblnai  cadi  yaar  In  o«ir  pubUe 
aehoois.  the  kiltlal  loaa  la  tas  revflBoa  would 
be  about  8800  milllan.  Tlia  east  In  tax  reve- 
nue would  r^aeh  about  tit  bHUan  a  year— 
whtoh  ia  between  S  and  4  penent  of  the  de- 
feue  apmOtm  for  llaeal  IttC  Tide  extra 
ooat  woold  not  fall  op  already  ovwtturdened 
property  taxtwyeis  in  local  achool  dlatrleta. 
but  oo  a  ti*du*tod  ayatem  of  Federal 
inoometax. 

2.  Teadma  muat  be  rcgnlariy  recertified 
in  their  auhJOet  area. 

A  maaalve  effort  to  retrain  teadtera  muat 
be  undertaken  If  the  quality  of  taarhlng 
ftigllah.  mattiematlea  and  adenoe  to  to  Im- 
prove. Legto>itton  for  the  regular  reoertlfl- 
eatfam  of  all  eunent  elementaiy  and  blgh- 
echoed  teaehMs  ahouM  be  paaawil  Law  and 
medieal  adehoe  both  diaiwe  quickly,  and 
theae  iwof eatkma  now  peioelve  the  need  to 
verify  the  omtlnuing  ooapetenee  of  ptaetl- 
tkmera  10.  a>  and  even  iO  yeara  after  the 
completion  of  initial  tndnlnc.  BInoe  they  are 
aubjeet  to  lloenaing  by  the  State,  all  prof  ea- 
alona.  induding  tfachlng.  ahould  be  aubjeet 
to  regular  reeertifleatlon. 

Funda  for  "in-aerrioe  tratadng"  and  the 
taking  of  extra  rlaaaw  by  teachera  are  avaO- 
abte  tai  moat  atates.  Such  tnlning  to  usually 
reatrieted  to  educatioi  oouraeB.  However,  to 
qualify  for  a  promotion  or  the  tax  exemp- 
tion offered  to  new  teacheia.  aeoondaiy- 
aehool  teachera  ought  to  eomplete  an  in- 
aervlce  retraining  program  and  paaa  exami- 
nationa in  the  subject  they  are  teaching, 
and  not  in  educatimial  methods  or  paydudo- 
gy.  For  elementary  achool  teachen.  multi- 
pte  subjeeto  would  have  to  be  eovered.  but 
on  a  more  limited  scate.  Such  retraining 
would  alao  Vean  our  achool  teachera  from 
an  exoeaaive  reliance  on  mediocre  textbooks 
and  teacher  (uidea. 

Trataiing  programa  could  take  place 
during  the  attmmer  or  in  the  evenings;  aab- 
batlcato  for  re-education  ahould  be  funded. 
Teacher  training  programa  ahould  be  de- 
algned  in  oo<veration  with  the  academic  de- 
partmente of  universities  and  coUegea. 

S.  Separate  achooto  of  education  and  de- 
partmente of  education  ahould  be  dlaband- 
ed. 

Thto  propowl  ta  old  but  stai  tadlcaL  The 
blame  for  the  inadequate  training  of  our 
teachen  ta  often  placed  at  the  door  of  our 
adux>ta  of  education.  In  America  today, 
future  teaciiera  are  usually  education 
majors  who  tre  enndled  in  aeparate  achooto 
or  departmcnta.  and  who  have  programa 
radically  different  from  ^«gw«*«i  math  or 
phyaica  majors  purauing  other  eareera.  Too 
often,  aay  criUca.  teachera*  coUegea  ptoce  too 
great  an  wnphaala  on  pedagogical  teeh- 
nlquea  and  psychological  stodtoa,  and  do  not 
pay  eixMigh  attention  to  training  teachera  in 
the  aubjeet  matter  they  are'auppoaed  to 
teach. 

■ducatiim-department  faculty  ahould  be 
diatrlbuted  throughout  the  academic  de- 
partmente. The  undergraduate  major  in 
edncaUon  ahould  be  aholtohed.  Bdueatlonal 
psyclKdogy  ahould  be  part  of  the  paydudo- 
gy  department.  The  aubstaatlve  training  of 
an  dementary-aehool  mathrnnaWea  teacher, 
therefore,  ahould  be  that  of  a  major  in 
mathematlca. 

The  futura  mathematlca  teacher  ahould 
fint  be  certified  by  a  mathwnatlca  depart- 
ment, aa  a  natheouttldaa.  then  aa  a  teach- 
er. Tbe  atudent  who  wUbea  to  go  on  to 
teaching  ahoiild  be  required  to  take,  aftei^ 
ward,  the  ndnhiumi  of  mettioda  and  psy- 
diology  oourtaa. 


Theaame  ahould  apidy  to  graduate  train- 
ing and  to  maater'a  degreea  for  teachers.  An 
training  programa  ahould  be  fbllowed  by  an 
apprentleeahip  In  the  achooto.  a  job  auper- 
vtoed  by  experienced  teadiers. 

Gene  I^rons'  1979  exposft  in  Texas  Month- 
ly of  the  poor  quality  of  education  offered 
In  teachen'  oollegea  in  Texaa  helped  apur 
the  Texas  legislature  in  1982  to  increase  the 
subject-matter  course  requiremente  for 
state  cprtiflcation. 

4.  Society  must  respect  schoolteachen  as 
iwofeaaionals 

We  aa  a  nation  aimply  do  not  honor  teach- 
ing. When  waa  the  laat  time  an  ambitioua 
parent  aald  of  a  newborn  baby,  "I  hope  he 
grows  up  to  be  a  achoolteacher"?  It  would 
appear  that  thta  country  haa  taken  to  heart 
the  dtohC:  "He  who  can.  doea;  he  i4u>  cant, 
teadiea,"  Thto  has  not  been  the  tradition  in 
Europe,  Japan  or  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

There  are  waya  to  rectify  Vbk  altuation. 
Not  every  good  teacher  ta  a  "bom  teacher." 
Attachment  to  a  aubjeet  can  make  a  teadi- 
en  It  can  carry  over  to  atudenta.  But  enthu- 
aiaam  for  the  aubjeet  can  be  austatned  only 
by  oonatant  contact  with  the  diadpline.  The 
existing  profeaaional  aodeUea  ahould  wel- 
oone  elementary  and  aecondary  achool 
teachen  Into  their  organizations  as  equals. 
University  faculty  should  abandon  their  tra- 
ditional disdain  for  teachers.  In  Harape  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  high-school  physics  teach- 
ers, for  example,  have  more  in  common  with 
univenity  physics  teachers  or  engineen 
than  they  do  with  their  fellow  high  school 
teachen  in  music 

Professlanal  pride  in  a  subject  area  must 
be  nurtured  among  teachers.  Thto  involves 
ready  access  to  research  and  meetihgs  as 
wdl  as  opportunities  to  participate  in  a  field 
and  to  sedi  advancement  within  a  disd- 
pUne's  professional  community. 

Leadership  on  thto  front  must  come  from 
the  professional  fraternities  and  from  such 
organtoattons  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdenoea  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arte 
and  Sciences.  Together  with  university  fac- 
ulties, they  should  produce  new  Joumata  for 
and  by  elementary-  uid  secondary-school 
teachers. 

Teachen  must  remain  active  in  their 
fields.  And  they  ahould  demonstrate  the 
very  skilto'they  demand  of  their  students. 
All  teadma  of  Englteh.  for  instance,  must 
write  regularly  and  have  the  chance  to  be 
published.  To  free  teachos  to  concentrate 
on  their  academic  competency,  we  muat 
reduce  the  non-teaching  demands  on  their 
time,  adjust  their  teaching  ICMjl  and  the  size 
of  their  rlaaaea  At  the  end  tiPeach  day,  the 
halto  empty  out  of  both  teachen  and  stu- 
dents; aeminan  and  intellectual  exchange 
among  teachen  are  not  regular  aspecte  of 
life  withhi  the  achooL 

Ftaially.  more  autonomy  from  administra- 
ton  and  regulatims  must  be  given  to  teach- 
en in  the  dassroom.  an  aut<Hiomy  befitting 
a  serious  professional, 

5.  Business  and  industry  should  assume  a 
kreater  responsibility  for  the  schools. 

Businesses  can  contribute  materials  and 
trained  persmneL  Part-time  t^^aching  in  the 
achooto  by  industry  prof essianato  should  be 
started.  Retraining  programs  for  ^c)tool- 
teaehen  on  industry  premises  sponsored 
by  industry— can  be  arranged.  Opportunities 
for  shared  employment— part-time  in  the  in- 
dustry and  part-time  in  the  daaaroom- 
ahould  be  encouraged.  Education  programs, 
partleulariy  in  vocational  akUto.  which  bring 
diOdren  out  of  the  daaaroom  into  direct 
oontaet  with  the  equipment,  expertise  and 
enviranment  of  the  work  place,  can  be  orga- 


nised. Tax  breaka  could  be  legtolated  for  ae- 
rtoua  induatry  inveatment  Jn  our  achooto. 
analogous  to  the  tax  InceiiBvea  that  Indua- 
try now  geta  tmn  gifto  to  colleges,  museums 
and  publle  televlskm. 

8.  Children  should  start  school  earlier,  at 
age  4.  and  hi^  adiool  should  end  after  a 
student  completes  the  11th  grade. 

New  Turk's  Oommtoaioner  of  Education. 
a<ndim  M.  Ambaeh  urged  thtt  reform  eariy 
thto  year.  It  to  another  <dd  but  atill  radical 
klea.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  New  Totk 
City  school  system.  Anthony  J.  Alvarado. 
has  called  for  f uU-day  kindergarten  pro- 
grams for  aU  the  city's  children.  The  nation 
now  supporto  a  fragmentary  and  unevenly 
distributed  system  of  day-care  centers.  As 
single  parenting  and  households  with  two 
working  parente  become  more  "«'«"»*»v 
more  day  care  will  be  needed.  Since  there  to 
evidence  that  young  children  can  leain 
sooner  and  faster,  achooto  ahould  indude 
chOd  care  and  learning  programa  for  4-year- 
olda. 

There  to  also  evidence  that  today's  18- 
year-old  ta  capable  of  doing  coltege  work. 
Teenagen  mature  earlier  than  they  did  50 
yean  ago;  they  also  develop  a  supnfidal 
worldllneas  somer.  The  senior  year  in  hi|^ 
school  has  become  a  proverMal  waste  of 
time:  Studente  spend  too  much  time  taking 
weak  elective  courses. 

For  the  ooUege-bouitd  student,  earlier  col- 
lege entrance  would  i»ovide  an  opportunity 
that  ta  commonplace  in  Europe— access  to 
ooUege-levd  materiata  of  the  sort  used  In  a 
Ijfcte.  a  secondary  school  maintained  by  the 
government  for  preparing  studente  for  a 
university. 

Today,  early-college  experimento  are  all 
doing  welL  Project  Advance  of  Syraeuae 
Univeraity  ta  reaching  4.000  hi^-achool  aen- 
ion  with  college  couraea.  and  Simon'a  Rock 
of  Bard  College,  in  Great  Barrington.  Maaa. 
each  year  enrolta  an  avoage  of  115  atudenta 
who  have  finished  the  10th  or  11th  gradea. 

Earlier  college  education  and  earlier  high- 
school  graduation  would  probatdy  reduce 
the  high-Bchool  dropout  rate.  It  would  also" 
open  up  an  extra  year  for  serious  vocational 
training,  an  opportunity  for  government 
and  industry  to  train  studoito  who  do  not 
continue  their  schooling  lieyond  hi^ 
schooL 

7.  America's  universities  and  colleges  must 
commit  their  resources  to  help  improve  our 
schools. 

If  universities  and  colleges  were  to 
demand  a  basic  level  of  math  proficiency, 
skilto  in  reading  and  writing,  a  fundamental 
command  of  foreign  language  for  admiaalon, 
pressure  would  be  Inought  to  bear  to  get 
the  Job  d(me  during  high  achooUAs  part  of 
their  admiasion  requirementa.  collegea 
should  stress  achievement,  motivation  and 
actual  gradea  ratho'  than  aonadled  aptitude 
tests.  They  should  phase  out  remedial  ino- 
grams  over  a  five-year  period,  giving  notice 
to  high  schooto  that  they  must  resume  the 
task  of  teaching  the  three  R's. 

A  recmt  report  on  school-coUege  coopera- 
tion—^xmsored  by  The  Carnegie  Foundar 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching— rec- 
ommends that  universities  and  colleges 
adopt  school  districte  Through  Ite  Yale- 
New  Haven  Teachen  Institute,  for  example. 
Yale  Uiuversity  has  offered  some  form  of 
retraining  to  40  perooit  of  New  Haven's 
middle-  and  high^chool  teadiers.  The  uni- 
versity uses  modest  resources;  the  program 
has  an  annual  budget  of  $375,000  and  the 
ooopnation  of  about  seven  faculty  membos 
each  year. 
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enee  betwen  tboee  over  «  and  tbflae  under 
M  bdBC  Tbe  oldar  pemn  la  leaa  like  a 
Uke  a  grandparent.  Tbe  tu- 
__  __>aittliw  and  paper  puBbtac" 
tbaft  take  prepaiatlan  time  awajr  from 
eoold  be  done  by  rattred  people 
paiVtime.  Ineenttvca  for  vohmteer 
dJiHtmenU  In  Social  Seeurity 
mat  be  made  to  enooimce  tbe 
of  tbli  enerpette.  vital  and  f or- 

__  _         for  ediaaHwi 

•.  Tbe  way  Batfidi  and  aodal  atudtea  ia 
taiwbt  In  bltfi  aeboola  moat  ebange. 

TlM  Utaney  we  now  aebleve  Is  marginal 
and  aifrr***  only  for  tbe  moat  baaie  as- 
pecta  of  dally  work  and  lelmre.  Before  tbe 
oanmatcfB  tbat  are  now  being  urged  on  itu- 
dcnta  can  be  property  uaed.  literacy  and  tbe 
»tf*«*T  to  tbink  muat  be  taugbt.  AU  itu- 
denta.  no  matter  tbeir  future  careen, 
■hoold  leam  to  love  langnKgr  to  uae  It  to 
laaaon.  to  view  writing  and  crltleal  reading 
aa  raotea  to  expreariiw  tbeir  Ideai.  Dally 
wrttbw  aarignmmta  are  eeamtlal:  papas 
aboold  be  brief  and  corrected  Immediately. 
atwltw^  abonld  be  eneouraged  to  write  for 
ubMiifr  aa  vdl  as  for  an  audkmcf  otber 
'Uuui  the  tiarhtir 

in  tbe  terhliw  of  reading  to  adoleeoenta. 
readii«  atood  abould  be  encouraged.  Kven 

1 1^1 ihaiiiBi  of  rlaarir  pieces  of  prose  and 

poetry  mlgbt  make  studeoU  more  dlaoem- 
ta«  about  wrlttiw.  Very  ewly  In  tbeb-  educor 
tlon.  students  sbould  be  tau^t  llne-by-Une 
textual  analisis  for  content,  form,  style 
and.  In  partieular.  the  use  of  words.  How  ar- 
guments are  put  together— tbe  character  of 
■miHii"  !■  thf  character  of  assumptlans 
(tapttsd  and  overt).  premlseB.  conclusions. 
Inf  erencsa-HieedB  to  be  taught. 

Ttatbooka  should  be  replaced  as  much  as 
pimiUi]  Willi  iiiaturlsls  from  ortginal  works. 
If  MrfgBBMnts  are  given  on  excerpts  from 
«eU.kiiown  works,  such  as  "Tbe  Federalist 
Fapeia.''  the  entire  work  sbould  be  msde 
■waOabte  to  the  student  Students  shoukl 
lesm  how  to  go  beyond  the  assignment,  how 
to  exerdse  curiosity. 

DelUillMilm  observed  that  tbe  ludl- 

of  modem  primers  could 

young  diOd  from  wanting  to 

The  blapd  pniae  of  most  textbooks  on 

'  Uke  worid  hMory 


hMory  and  American  Oovera- 
>uai«  MMwwgM  unoiM  to  want  to 
HkMM  iMiMfaaitH  bKjmim  jMi  iiiteoduoed 

the  start  to  the  very  boat  to  Uterature. 

phDoaophy.  bMorteal  wrtttags  and  poUtleal 
dsbato.  MO  piano  teacher,  even  for  the  least 
^\frAmA  ehOd.  Mv*  introdneing  the  stu- 
dent to  Ifoasrt.  Beethoven.  Bartok  or  Stra- 


in the  early  ItTO's.  Ivan  DUdi  populartaed 
the  radical  Idea  of  "deeehodllng  society" 
with  a  book  of  tbe  same  title.  ReedMoUng  Is 
tft^^iiy  what  Is  now  required  for  the  eultl- 
vattan  of  Independence,  curiosity  and  the 
-ff»Mtj  to  iiiaann.  taveetlgtte  and  create. 

In  the  19th  century,  advoeatea  of  literacy 
ainnril  t»i«t  readliw  and  writing  were  ea- 
aentlal  to  modem  factories  and  oCflcea.  gov- 
ernment bureaua  and  to  an  economy  de- 
pendent on  trade,  credit  and  planning.  They 
ateo  bdleved.  as  did  Jefferson  and  Madlenn, 
tn  Unkhw  literacy  with  freedom,  education 
with  effective  democracy.  In  tbe  pneeas  of 
electli«  iTff1*«-*«  f— — 'W^  constitutions, 
■erving  ss  Jurors  and  dealing  with  the  Uw. 
the  abUlty  to  read  and  write  and  thereby 
thhik  and  form  opinions— was  deemed  neo- 
eaaary.  A  iift""'J"«T  bad  an  obligatkm  to 
teach  Its  dtiaena  those  skills. 

Before  mam  edueatfcin.  the  dtlaen  with- 
out any  literacy  coveted  and  admired  what 
he  lacked.  Today,  the  dtlaen  who  has  gone 
to  school  and  feels  educated,  precisely  be- 
eaive  he  tiuinmra  a  certified  but  partial  lit- 
eracy, may  be  more  difficult  to  convince  of 
future  dangers  and  oppoctunltles  because 
be  no  knger  sees  so  clearly  what  be  does 
not  know. 

It  is  only  a  nationwide  reechooltng  of 
America,  led  by  aU  poUtlcal  parties  and  all 
Ai— >tfn«,  and  financed  by  all  sectors,  par- 
tteularty  the  Federal  Government,  that  can 
dispel  the  specter  of  the  nation  drifting 
toward  mediocrity,  uniformity  and  passivi- 
ty.* 


SOYBEAN  FARMERS  USE  SELF- 
HELP  PROGRAMS 


•  Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  time  of  record  budget  deficits 
brought  about  by  special  interest 
groups  who  incTMisingly  turn  to  the 
FMeral  Government  for  one  bailout 
or  another.  I  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  Nation's  soybean  industry 
as  one  excellent  exception  to  the  rule. 
Instead  of  demanding  Federal  assist- 
ance to  solve  their  problems.  U.S.  soy- 
bean farmers  are  working  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  using  their  own 
money  to  develop  and  expand  foreign 
markets,  to  fund  needed  research  on 
production  and  utllintion.  and  to  pro- 
mote domestic  sales  of  their  product. 

Sojrbean  farmers  do  not  have  nor  do 
they  want  expensive  price  support  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  soybean  target 
price,  soybean  reserve,  set-aside,  paid 
diversion,  or  other  supply  control  pro- 
gram. AU  soybean  farmers  have  asked 
for  is  a  market^rlented  soybean  loan 
program  with  the  loan  level  pegged  at 
75  percent  of  the  price  received  by 
farmers  for  soybeans  during  the  last  5 
years,  excluding  the  high  and  low 
valued  years.  That  is  the  program  soy- 
bean farmers  want,  and  the  record 
proves  the  wisdom  of  their  decision. 
We  currently  have  huge  surpluses  of 


wheat,  rlee.  eotton.  and  com  In  the 
Unttsd  States,  largely  created  by  the 
loan  levels  of  those  rommodltkg  being 
ao  hli^  as  to  stimulate  Increased  pto- 
duetkm  here  and  abroad  and  Interfere 
with  sales  abroad. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  soybeans. 
Because  the  soybean  loan  levd  Is 
market  oriented,  the  price  In  the  mar- 
kettdaoe  Is  the  only  factor  affecting  a 
farmer's  dedskm  whether  or  not  to 
produce  soybeans.  Furthemme,  the 
soybean  loan  is  not  so  hl^  that  it 
intoieres  with  exp<»t  sales.  The  pro- 
jected soybean  carryover  this  fall  will 
(mly  equal  about  18  percent  of  annual 
demand,  by  far  the  lowest  of  the 
major  commodities  grown  In  the 
United  States. 

The  reason  the  soybean  Industry 
continues  to  be  successful  Is  Its  self -fi- 
nanced txBUXt  promotion  programs. 
Using  funds  collected  from  producer 
apmoved  statewide  soybean  che^off 
programs  from  24  States  Including  my 
State  of  Iowa,  XJB.  soybean  farmers, 
through  the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation. «re  carrying  out  over  200  dif- 
ferent market  develoimient  projects  in 
76  countries.  Those  projects  are  cen- 
tered around  the  concept  of  teaching 
overseas  customers  to  use  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  efficiently  to  in- 
crease  production   of   livestock   and 
poultry,  and  for  use  in  human  diets. 
Thdr  premise  Is  that  a  customer  who 
uses  soybeans  to  profitably  increase 
production  will  be  a  custtmier  for  soy- 
beans in  the  future.  Considering  that 
U.S.  soybean  farmers  in  1M2  exported 
56  percent  of  their  record  otv  at  a 
value  of  $8.4  billion  is  proof  enough  of 
their  success  in  the  export  arena.  A 
Chase   Ectmometrics   study   in    1982 
showed  that  each  dollar  spent  tm  over- 
seas market  devel<vment  during  the 
last  decade  increased  soybean  export 
revenue  by  $66.40. 

I  commend  the  soybean  farmers  of 
Iowa  and  the  Nation  for  their  commit- 
ment to  export  market  development 
and  the  success  they  have  achieved. 
By  choosing  to  finance  their  future 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  the  Nation's 
soybean  farmers  are  an  example  worth 
emulating  by  aU.« 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  AN 
OUTSTANDING  PUBUC  OFFICIAL 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  John  Q. 
Callsta.  the  director  of  the  Pawtueket 
Redevelopment  Agency  In  Pawtudcet, 
R.I..  recently  announced  his  retire- 
ment after  several  decades  of  out- 
standing public  service.  During  this 
period.  Pawtueket  had  truly  been  a 
progressive  model  dty  in  its  downtown 
revltalliation  programs.  Anyone  com- 
paring the  Pawtueket  of  21  years  ago 
with  the  thriving  downtown  area 
today  could  not  Ignore  the  tremendous 
improvements  that  have  been  made. 
One  of  the  great  catalysts  in  this 


period  of  innovatlan  baa  been  Mr.  Ca- 
llsta. His  ogntrfbutloa  to  tbe  rebirth  of 
Pawtueketlhas  been  Immeasiirsbte  and 
I  would  lice  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues aa  editorial  whldi  appeared 
recently  lb  the  Frovldenoe  Journal 
praising  M|>.  CaUsta's  wwk. 

If  there  Is  no  objectian.  I  ask  tbat 
the  text  oC  the  edttorial.  entitled  Paw- 
tudtet's  Magldan:  John  Q.  Caltota. 
appear  In  ttie  Rkobb. 

The  editorial  fcdlows: 

PAwnaok's  Msaicisir  Joani  Q.  Causxs 

Over  the  last  three  dseadss,  FawtuAefs 
municipal  gpvemment  has  been  a  fSr  cry 
from  theootrupt  adminlatratlans  that  used 
to  run  the  dty.  Much  of  the  tnapRwcment 
stems  from  tighter  standards  Impnanil  by  a 
bome-rute  charter,  of  wbMi  RawtuAet  has 
one  of  the  gate's  first  But  credit  goes  also 
to  a  siiofeawnn  of  good  "ff"**!?  and  one  of 
theae  Is  Jobb  Q.  CslMa  A.,  wiimnnnlty  de- 
velopment dbeetor  the  past  SI  years. 

Under  Mr.  Callsta,  the  Pawtaeket  Rede- 
velopment Agency  has  been  prlnrinally  re- 
spoiMible  for  restoring  vitality  and  UvaMUty 
to  what  was  a  decaying  old  factory  town. 
When  he  took  over,  downtown  was  turning 
into  a  alum,  neighborhoods  were  deteriorat- 
ing and  peo^  who  could  were  getting  out. 
A  New  Bnglknd  venrion  of  the  South  Bronx 
seemed  not  far  off.  Tet  to  tour  Fawtu^et 
today  is  to  get  an  entirdy  different  tmpres- 


,  linth  the  hdp  of  $60  milUon  in  federal  re- 
newal aid  and  cooperation  from  City  Hall, 
the  CalistarTun  FRA  baa  produoed  a  war- 
kUng  new  dewntown,  has  revived  reaklentlal 
areas  and  U  eurrentty  promoting  a  rdiMh 
of  retailing  in  the  city's  center,  noidems 
«««"'«>""  to  tmsj  older  dty  remain,  but  they 
are  more  manageable  thanks  to  the  bustte 
and  dedlcatfcin  of  offktela  like  Mr.  GalMa. 
At  age  62.  he  has  announBed  bis  Imminent 
retirement  Am  be  leavea,  be  deeenta  ap- 
plauae  for  a  Job  wdl  done.* 

!  ^...^ 

lifcE  VERSTANDIG 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Pregldent.  this 
we^  a  nugaber  of  my  colleagues  have 
come  to  tbe  floor  to  praise  Lee  Vtt- 
standlg.  who  was  recently  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
doit  for  latergovemmental  Affairs. 

I  QDeak  today  to  add  my  virioe  to  the 
loud  chorgs  of  praise  that  is  being 
heard  over  this  appointment  The 
President  has  made  an  excellent 
choice. 

r  first  worked  with  Lee  when  he  as- 
sisted Sengtor  CKsna  In  the  Senate. 
When  he  accepted  his  Job  with  DOT.  I 
was  han>y  for  him.  but  was  sorry  to 
see  him  go.  He  had  always  been  an 
astute  political  strategist  and  a  tireless 
worker  for  the  Senate  Republicans. 

At  DOT  I  found  that  the  Senate's 
loss  was  the  Nation's  gain  and  my  gain 
as  welL  Aa  ehairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  I  was  charged  with  the  re^on- 
sibility  of  nauthorlring  tbe  mass  tran- 
sit programs.  Given  the  budget  situa- 
tion, the  dhange  In  p(ditical  philoso- 
phies, andjthe  wide  range  of  views  on 
the  future  of  transit  across  the 
Nation.  It  tiras  not  an  easy  task.  But  in 
tbe  end  wq  did  pass  a  mass  transit  au- 


tborintlon  bill  that  made  majw  im- 
pravHBcnts  In  the  program.  Tbis  bOl 
was  passed  in  large  part  because  Lee 
Ventendlg  understood  the  Oongreas, 
tbe  substance  of  the  debate,  and  was 
able  to  convert  that  understgnding 
into  legislative  proposals. 

Now  the  President  has  asked  Lee  to 
agaigt  him  In  his  work  with  States  and 
local  governments.  As  a  former  mayor 
and  as  post  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  I  k(iow  that  he  will 
be  a  star  In  this  role. 

His  aiVMlntment  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  the  President's  New 
Federalism  proposal  offers  the  first 
real  importunity  in  a  decade  to  sort 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  to  rationalise 
Federal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ment Lee's  skills  will  bring  the  sophis- 
tication and  skUl  needed  to  move  this 
exciting  prtHiosal  from  theory  to  law.« 


DEFICIT  OF  CANDOR 

•  Mr.  BIDE37.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  in  Its  lead  editorial 
last  niursday  noted  that  President 
Reagan  Is  suffering  from  a  "deficit  of 
candor"  when  he  blames  the  Ccmgress 
for  the  huge  budget  defldts.  The  Post 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's "woefully  incompatible  set  of 
defense  and  taxing  policies"  are  a 
cause  for  the  deficits  of  more  than 
$200  billion  this  year  and  a  projected 
total  deficit  of  more  than  $1  trillion  in 
the  next  5  years. 

President  Reagan  took  office  with 
the  prcnnise  to  bslance  the  budget  and 
produce  a  surplus.  As  a  candidate  he 
expressed  his  horror  at  the  $1  trillion 
of  natlimal  debt  accumulated  over  the 
last  200  years.  Left  unchanged,  his 
presoit  budget  policies  will  add  an- 
otho'  trillion  dollars  to  the  debt  by 
the  end  of  his  term.  If  you  stacked  a 
pile  of  $1,000  bills  67-miles  high  you 
would  then  have  the  equivalent  of  the 
accumulated  deficits  during  his  Presl- 
d^Ky.  It  is  this  contrast  between 
promise  and  reality  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  budget  debate. 

Where  do  these  defldts  come  from? 
The  Preddent  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  source  of  these  defldts  is  run- 
away domestic  spending  and  not  his 
combination  of  tax  cuts  and  defense 
Increase  a.  However,  the  much  respect- 
ed and  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  projected  that  by 
the  end  of  the  period  1982-88  Con- 
gress will  have  cut  $387  billion  from 
nondefense  programs.  The  magnitude 
of  these  cuts  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  exceed  the  entire  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  1976.  In 
the  years  1981  and  1982  alone.  Con- 
gress reduced  domestic  spmdlng  by 
$62Jt  bOliOQ. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  cut 
heavfly  Into  domestic  spending  and  ad- 
ditioaal  cuts  will  be  forthcoming.  I 
voted  for  some  of  these  cuts  because  a 


number  of  the  mograms  were  badly 
administered  and  needed  reduction. 
Yet  despite  aU  the  cuts,  record  defldts 
cmtlnue.  Even  If  we  were  to  ■*«— «****^ 
all  domestic  programs.  txaegX  for  such 
functions  as  social  security  and  other 
retlronait  programs,  health  care  fqr 
ttie  elderly  and  some  veterans  bene- 
fits, we  wquld  still  end  up  with  a  defl- 
dt  The  choices  are  limited  and  very 
dear.  If  the  defense  programs  cannot 
be  reduced  and  entitlements  cannot  be 
touched  and  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tlimal debt  cannot  be  cut.  then  either 
we  slash  all  other  programs  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  wel- 
fare to  mace,  food  stamps  to  high- 
ways, from  agriculture  to  Justice— m* 
raise  revenues. 

I  have  maintained  consistently  that 
we  need  a  new  approach  to  our  budget 
problems.  We  cannot  continue  tlie 
polldes  of  the  past  2  years— increasing 
Federal  spending  with  huge  arms  ex- 
poulitures  and  decreasing  revenues 
with  excesdve  and  unfair  tax  cuts  has 
made  the  budget  defidts  bigger  and 
biggo*.  It  has  brought  us  the  longest 
recession  since  the  1930's  with  unem- 
ployment and  business  failure  at 
record  highs.  President  Reaswi  is  now 
predding  over  the  largest  defidts  in 
our  history.  These  defldts  threaten  to 
ke^  interest  rates  hii^  stunt  an  hi- 
dpient  recovery  and  perpetuate  unem- 
ployment We  must  reduce  the  defldts 
and  reverse  the  presmt  trends.  If  we 
do  not  many  economists  believe  that 
the  budget  def Idt  will  grow  to  a  stag- 
gering $250  billion  by  1988. 
As  the  Post  editorial  points  out 
The  President  now  denlee  that  he  is  in 
any  way  to  Uame  for  the  consequences  (of 
his  ptdides).  That's  not  a  plpssant  situation 
for  Congress,  whldi  must  now  take  on  tbe 
unfair  but  necessary  burden  of  putting  the 
treasury  back  on  a  sound  flaeal  I 


Mr.  Preddent  I  ssk  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscobd  the  entire  editorial  and 
the  two  charts  showing  the  defidts 
and  spending  cuts  prepared  by  the 
Congiesdonal  Budget  Office. 

The  material  follows: 

Ddtcit  of  CAimoa 

In  bis  public  pronouncements  of  the  past 
few  days.  President  Resgan  has  reafflrmed 
his  belief  in  the  danger  of  Mg  federal  defl- 
dts. He  has  also  made  it  quite  dear  that 
after  almost  2Vi  yean  in  office,  he  accqits 
no  respondUlity  for  the  recordbreaking 
defidts  the  country  now  faces.  lUs  podtlon 
is,  at  best  disingenuous. 

On  Monday,  the  president  depleted  deficit 
spending  ss  "one  of  the  most  alarming  dan- 
gets  to  our  republic."  The  cause  of  thoee 
deficits?  Why,  nothing  besides  "uncon- 
trolled spouling  snd  .  .  .  addiction  to  big 
government"  Since  the  president  Is  himself 
the  major  proponent  of  vast  Increases  In  de- 
fense spending,  it  is  dearly  domestic  spend- 
ing that  he  finds  out  of  contrd.  And  who  is 
to  blame  for  that?  Why.  no  one  but  Con- 


In  the  opening  statement  of  his  prem  con- 
ference Tuesday,  tbe  inesldent  susfrtfrt 
that  if  the  "hardwon  recovery"  is  reversed. 
It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  budget  committees 
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Sfcai*  bfa  toT  leiliirHnM  on  a eound  flM»l  bads, 

tt  to  trae  that  none  of  therantattae  -rKMf  la  w  nmiT 

tte  HM^dtoa  he  vanta— and  the  Hooae-  m_j ,^-. u^_ w ^h.! 

-  iM?iliitliin  ealto  for  mbotantial  In-    [fMim>— eeil 

.Bat  there  awgobdreaaone  for  eon-  ,^  ,|„  ,,4  ,,1$  im  i^;  im  mi 

irtanfiif  tortnt  back  more  on • ^ 

anfOreement  and  abatemait  _^,^_         ,1     (,     n    m    1S4    in    2V  +M 

efforta.  vdtera  beneflU  for  the  natlon'i  SJTm"                        ,,.<.„«« 

rKiM  nutrition  and  emer-  _^^— -     i     u     n     «     «     »     «  +» 
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atOL  what 
the 


threw  cautlan  to 
,^„^  aU  the  preeldent'e 
ehanvee— Indodlnc  a  M0 
^„rTT>i-r     In     immv*"y     papular     water 
BroJeettf  In  the  faee  of  a  projected  deficit 

net  doaeatle  WKrtam  of  about  $17  baUon 
Hot  mooueqnentlal.  but  hardly 
to  m«e  the  repubUe  from  beinc 
away  In  a  aea  of  red  Ink. 
THe  !■  lid  (hint  did  reeogntoe  that  aone- 
^Mnm  other  than  Oumrew  ■perlflrally.  the 
deep  iiiiMlnn  In-  oontrlbuted  to  the  maa- 
rtw  dendto  now  beine  pOed  up.  But  to  htai 
the  iiiiiaalwi  waa  "hMpiy  "fallinc  off  the 
dur— an  unfortunate  oocurrenoe  unoon- 
nffrtf.^  to  any  of  hto  own  ptdletaa  and  un- 
foteeeen  by  "aD  the  ecooomtn  advtoaa  there 
ate."  Thto  wDl  aurprlae  the  boat  of  oonven- 
^4.1—1  immnmtola  who  warned  that  the  ad- 
intiitatiatlan'a  pfT^'"*'-  combination  of  tight 
money  and  looae  flaeal  policy  would  produce 
exactly  what  oocurred— a  deep  recevion. 


Tim 


3     »    M    in    iM    itt   ni  ^m 
li^  p^KiiM  hi  km  |M  MM  ■«  a  im 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
viaed  that  the  minority  leader  is  not 
here  and  there  is  nothing  cleared  by 
both  sides  that  can  be  transacted  of  a 
routine  nature. 

Therefore.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  and.  at 
10:55  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday.  June  10. 1983,  at  11  ajn. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
TOM  tfl'EEL) 


MAUOnAGa 

MUSBOri 


Wednetdaif,  June  t,  iffj 


Dl 


•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
wmi"»<"t  oar  dlattDguiahed  otdleacue 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
nounoed  a  very  sad  pieee  of 
pasBlng  last  nli^t  of  our  f  onner  ad- 
league  from  (Mdataoaaa.  Tom  Steed. 

For  more  than  SO  jrean,  Tom  Steed 
served  the  House  and  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  OUaboma  with 
unusual  skill  and  diatlncitinn  Tom 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  son  of  Okla- 
homa after  havtaig  been  bom  In  the 
iMtightiftring  state  of  Tens  on  a  fanii 
near  Rlsbig  Sun.  Tomt  home  was 
Shawnee.  OUml^  and  Tom  was  a  loyal 
and  active  resident  of  the  town.  Be 
served  for  4  yean  as  the  managing 
editor  of  the  ShAwnee  Mews  and  Star. 

Tom.  bellore  coming  to  Congress, 
had  a  distinguished  career  In  the 
Aimed  Foroes.  serving  as  asecond  lieu- 
temmt  in  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. 

Tom's  lengthy  career  in  the  House 
was  replete  with  ancompHshment.  An 
Indication  of  his  commitment  and 
dedication  to  his  woxk  was  whoi  he 
sought  and  was  granted  a  seat  on  the 
House  Appttq^riatioiis  Committee,  on 
which  he  eventually  became  diairman 
of  its  Subc^mnittee  on  Treasury  and 
Postal  Snvfce. 

Tom  was  a  gentlonan  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  aU  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  to  know  and  wtnrk 
with  Tom  know  this  to  be  the  truth. 
Despite  the  daily  umiui'«a.  Tom's 
sense  of  humor  was  remaricable. 
always  brirfitening  one^s  day  with  a 
funny  ranark  or  story.  He  was  also 
hii^hly  skilled  and  competent  in  his 
chaiimansblp  of  the  "iteasury-PoBtal 
Service  Subcommittee.  When  his  bill 
came  to  tht  floor  each  year,  it  was  a 
fine  product— one  not  ofttimes  radical- 
ly changed  by  amendment. 

Whoi  Tom  retired  at  the  aid  of  the 
96th  Congrtss,  we  felt  the  loss.  Tbday, 
we  do  more  diseply  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  condolences  to  his  lovely  wife 
Haael  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  The  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Membos  of 
this  House,  were  well  served  by  Tom 
Steed.  His  legacy  will  endure.* 


gliORENCE  RIFORD: 
PHILANTHROPIC  FIREBAII< 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

oveuiroaau 

XH  TBB  HOUSE  <V  UTRBSBIITA 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1983 

•  Ifr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  months  increasing 
pubUe  attention  has  focused  on  the 
pUilit  of  the  victims  of  Alsheimer's 
iflanasf  Over  1J6  million  Amerirauw 
have  been  striken  by  this  mind-ravag- 
ing dlaeasf,  the  primary  cause  of  senil- 
ity. AUidmer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
liiadliiit  cause  of  death  among  older 
Americans,  and  is  leqionslble  for 
almost  one-half  of  all  nursing  home 
iM'r*H'^"".  at  an  annual  cost  of 
almost  $90  billion  a  year. 

There  is  no  Imown  cure  for  Alzhei- 
mer'* disease.  No  known  treatment  to 
stop  the  unrelenting  process  of  mental 
deteriorattcm.  Efforts  to  increase 
puldie  amreness  and  understanding  of 
the  eCf  ens  of  the  disease  have  success- 
fuUy  aroused  the  sjrmpathies  of  mil- 
lions of  Anmlcans.  However,  few  have 
leaped  to  the  challenge  of  discovering 
a  cure  for  this  tragic  disease  as  hss 
one  of  my  constituents.  BCrs.  Florence 
Rlf wd  of  La  Jolla.  Calif. 

No  stranger  to  philanthropic  activi- 
ties, Mrs.  Rif  ord  recently  donated  land 
worth  an  estimated  $1  million  to  the 
Univeisilv  of  California,  San  Diego 
School  of  Medicine.  Proceeds  from  the 
land's  lease  and  sale  wiU  finance  a  fac- 
ulty poeition— the  Florence  Riford 
Chair  for  Alzheimer's  Disease  Re- 
search—at the  UCSD  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Aging.  Income  from  the  en- 
dowment wHl  fund  doctoral  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships  for  young  scien- 
tists to  do  research  on  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. As  Dr.  Daniel  Steinberg,  acting 
director  of  the  institute,  said.  Mrs.  Ri- 
f<»d's  gift  makes  it  possible  to  attract 
and  Ice^  the  most  gifted  minds  work- 
ing on  this  devastating  disesse  of  the 
eid^y. 

This  gift  is  only  the  most  recent  in  a 
series  of  donations  made  by  Mrs. 
RIf  (»d  to  the  San  diego  community  in 
recent  months.  Last  March,  she  donat- 
ed a  piece  of  land  valued  at  $2  million 
to  the  dty  of  San  Diego  as  a  site  for  a 
new  branch  library.  She  has  also  es- 
tablished scholarship  funds  at  three 
high  schools  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  and  a 
similar  fund  for  high  s^ool  students 
In    her    hometown    of    Tonganoxie, 


Additionally,  Florence  Riford  is  the 
benefactor  of  the  Florence  Riford 
Senior  Club.  In  1972,  she  bought  an 


old  convalescent  home,  had  it  remod- 
eled, and  transf oimed  it  into  a  senior 
citizens  club.  Owned  by  La  JoUa  sen- 
iors, the  club  offers  rlawps,  lectures, 
and  dinners  to  400  elderiy  La  JoUans  5 
days  a  week. 

Florence  Riford  refuses  to  give  her 
exact  age.  The  elderly  La  Jollan 
merely  states,  "I'm  old  enough  to  want 
to  go  ahead  and  give  whatever  I  want 
to  give  away  and  get  my  affairs  In 
order." 

Mrs.  Riford's  particular  method  of 
getting  her  affairs  in  order  will  serve 
as  a  living  legacy  for  present  and 
future  generations  of  old  and  young 
alike.  Mr.  Speaker,  norence  Riford's 
q>irit  of  generosity  and  benevolence 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  us  alL« 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  VIEWS 
ON  THE  SIXTH  UJS.  CONFER- 
ENCE  ON  TRADE  AND  DEVEL- 
OPBOaiT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

orwASHnKnoH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXSEHTATIVES 

Tl'iednesday,  June  8, 1983 

•  BCr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sixth  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  began  this  week  in  Bel- 
grade. At  UNCTAD  VI.  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  with  the  developing  na- 
tions on  a  variety  of  issues  in  the  areas 
of  international  trade,  finance  and 
monetary  policy,  commodities,  and  de- 
velopment. The  discussions  and  ac- 
tions taken  at  UNCTAD  VI  will  set  the 
developing  countries'  international 
economic  agenda  for  the  coming  4 
years,  and  could  have  an  important 
impact  on  our  interests  in  promoting  a 
strong  and  stable  global  economic  and 
trading  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee, which  oversees  UNCTAD.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  use  the 
occasion  of  UNCTAD  VI  to  engage  in 
serious  discussions  with  the  developing 
countries  and  to  seek  ways  in  which 
we  can  cooperate  with  them  to  resolve 
common  problems.  However,  some  of 
the  developing  countries'  proposals  at 
UNCTAD  VI  are  simply  incoim>atible 
with  our  interests.  The  United  States 
should  resist,  for  example,  efforts  to 
create  new  global  trade  and  monetary 
organizations  and  measures  that 
would  require  the  industrialized  na- 
tions to  commit  massive  amounts  of 


•  Tliis 


or  intettions  whidi  are  not  spoicen  liy  die  Member  oq  dte  floor. 
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for  new  oommodity  price    >-J«  taJ-gjUj- 1 


Ifr.  8|waker.  I  wtah  to  nilnlt  tar 
ttya  Raooav  Mcwpto  from  a  itatement 
hr  Ifr.  Oordon  Stoeeb.  Deputy  AtaMr 
•nk  Secntary  of  State  for  Intonatloii- 
al  ■twww»«^  and  Sodal  Affaln,  on  the 
aiknlnMratian'a  poattlon  on  major 
taraea  tbat  UMCTAD  VI  will  addrev.  I 
mpia^i«i  the  poatttve  attitude  the  ad- 
mlntatratlon  li  taktnc  toward  this  Oon- 
f ocnoe.  and  hope  that  it  wffl  be  trans- 
lated into  noeeatful  actiona  in  Bel- 
grade. 

Tlw  rizUk  ■iwinn  of  the  United  Nations 
Oonfennee  on  Tiade  and  Development, 
known  In  ■batttand  m  UMCTAD  VI,  will 
take  plaoe  In  Bdgrade  Jtme  e-M.  While 
UNCTAD  VI  to  one  of  a  nnmber  of  tagtOav 
jMiiwj  hdd  tbto  year  at  wbJdi  w»  wlU  ad- 
dna  etitteal  qneetlMH  taelnc  the  eeonomlea 
of  iltniluped  and  dwrioplna  countriea.  nev- 
erthdaaa  we  view  It  aa  a  aignUlcant  event. 
UHCTAiy^  tanportanoe  to  developinc  coun- 
triea aa  a  platfofm  to  votee  their  vlewa  on 
mmfltn^  taoee  affeetinc  them,  and  the 
hWi  profile  the  Oonf eranoe  wiU  thua  attain, 
undartkw  tta  inpartanee  In  the  ongoing 
Nocth/Sboth  eeonomiB  dialogue.  We  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  It  off  en  for  toe 
illw  inriwi  of  fandaanental  iaroea  which 
affect  the  ptoverlty  of  an  natkaoa,  PvUcu- 
larty  the  developtaig  nattana.  We  go  both  to 
Itaten  eaicfuUy  to  the  vtewa  of  othen  and  to 
mimint  thooe  which  we  hOld  oundvea. 

•me  Admlntotratlan  baa  prepared  taiten- 
Btvvly  for  UMCTAD  VI.  gMng  careful,  tn- 
deptbatudy  to  an  toaoea  we  expect  to  artoe 
at  Bdgiade.  We  plan  to  fMd  a  delegatkm 
iriildi.  whOe  relathrdy  anaU.  wOl  be  fully 
ff~Ki»  of  aiMiiailiH  the  compterttiea  of 
f^r^  taue  and  of  aeCttaw  forth  the  nuanoea 
of  UJ&  pflaltlffTif  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
ir^ffffi«*i»  Dam's  liailiirihip  of  our  delwgatinn 
wm  imderllne  the  tanpottanee  we  place  on  a 
■ueeemfol  outcome.  When  be  to  not  pteaent 
at  the  Ooofttcnoe.  I  win  be  working  aa  bead 

.  of  ilcilngattnn 

A  key  dement  of  our  preparation  has 
been  the  eztenalve  series  of  consnltatlooa, 
both  f otmal  and  Informal,  we  have  held 
with  other  tatdnatrlallMd  countriea.  primari- 
ly tbraugh  the  OMCD.  Our  goal  has  been  to 
mold  a  I*"— — «"  Western  approach  to  prob- 
I  to  be  ■ilrtiMBHil  at  UNCTAD.  For  the 
;  part  we  have  been  successful  tai  formu- 
pflttt*""*;  where  we  have 
■inmd  to  disagree,  we  have  neverthelea 
frftifwttjrf  troBB  a  fuU  and  friendly  ex- 
change of  views. 

We  have  alao  bdd  numerous  eonsultatloos 
with  key  developfaw  countries.  Though  our 
diffeteneea  in  may  cases  remain  fundamen- 
taL  we  fed  that  their  dariflcatlon  has  been 
helpfuL 

I  am  pbnsnrt  to  say  that  we  can  go  to 
UMCTAD  with  a  mamagr  of  hope.  The  re- 
sumpUon  of  growth  tai  the  US  has  long  been 
imogntoed  as  a  erttleal  factor  tai  restoring 
growth  to  the  world  eecoomy.  Our  own  eoo- 
nomkt  leuweiy  to  now  underway,  and  Indlca- 
tkm  are  It  wm  be  stim^er  than  we  bad  ear- 
ner ^hiT-g***  The  iiifiiiasinn  from  whidi  we 
ai«  Joit  f— ni«"t  has  shown  tbat  our  instl- 
a  ralUency  that  guarantees 
hffigutjiii  strength.  We  bdieve  our  re- 
I  growth  wm  be  soUd.  nan-taiflatknary 
and  sostataable. 

iBpostant  M  lesumed  UJB.  growth  to  to 

voirlqg  global  recovery,  it  to  eertataily  not 

ki  itsdf  sutHdant  to  do  sa  Bqually  tanpor- 

to  the  iiaiimpHnn  of  growth  In  our 


to  say  that  the  aigns  here  are  good  as  wdL 
The  wnUaiMburg  Summit  baa  shown  that 
there  to  unity  amov  the  malar  Western 
countriea  and  Japan  bditaid  the  purauit^of 
pondea  that  wffl  foster  long-term  growth. 
The  tbiiiMSMlistInn  of  tbto  uialty  to  a  signlfi- 
cant  contributlan  to  lestoring  ccnfldmce  tai 
our  market  baaed  system. 

The  diaUenge  we  fsoe  to  bow  to  tranalate 
tbat  growth  taito  world-wide  recovery.  It  to  a 
challenge  whldi  we  must  meet  beeauae  our 
own  riff«~-«  growth  to  funy  Unked  to  b»g- 
term  world-wide  growth:  today,  our  abiUty 
to  trade  to  a  large  extent  determines  our 
ability  to  grow.  Our  lesponae  to  the  dial- 
lence— affirmed  at  WDllamsburg— to  to 
aaaure  that  our  markets  remain  open  to 
■pur  an  export-led  recovery  throui^ioot  the 
free  worid.  In  dobig  so,  we  fuum  a  major  re- 
vonslbfllty  to  those  wlw  look  to  us  for  help. 
Our  fuunung  tbto  rssponsibnity  to  not 
enough,  thougli.  to  globallaB  the  ptocem  of 
recovery  and  renew  development.  Tlie  coun- 
triea of  the  South  must  do  their  part,  pri- 
marily by  nf«r*««f  •'■mwnnift  poUdea  wlildi 
aUow  them  to  take  advantage  of  our  open 
markets  by  being  ooodudve  to  market-ori- 
ented wnw"**""  U  to  do  tbdr  part  coun- 
triea must  make  significant  poUey  adjust- 
ments—as to  the  ease  for  many— internation- 
al »iw.Mw««i  institutlans  wm  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  neoeasary  support.  We 
have  taken  steps  to  aasure  tliey  have  the  re- 
■ouroea  to  do  thdr  Job.  Vor  the  poorest 
countries,  official  devdopment  aid  wm  con- 
tinue to  be  a  vital  component  of  tbto  sup- 
port, to  bdp  them  to  set  a  courae  for  self - 
■uatalnlng  growth. 

What  I  have  Just  outlined  in  brief  demon- 
■tratea  our  underrtandlng  of  the  reaUty  of 
interdependence.  We  recogntoe  fuUy  the 
common  taiteresta  of  North  and  Southjn 
■edng  a  resumption  of  world-wide  growth 
and  development.  The  approach  tbto  under- 
standing implies  to  one  of  mutual  advantage. 
It  to  a  practical  one  tai  Une  with  our  pbUo- 
soidiicd  convictions.« 


June  9»  1983 

Uitian  maat  trangportatlon  In  the 
United  Statea  today  Is  a  pobUe  sgnrloe. 
puUldy  funded,  as  It  Is  throutfiout 
the  world.  It  Is  essgntlsl  to  our  cities 
and  to  the  businesBes  found  there.  The 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  failed  to 
reoognlw  this  need  untfl  a  scant  SO 
years  ago  and  the  Industry  was  at 
death's  door.  Several  times  during  the 
past  two  decades,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  to  rebuild  our  transit 
systems,  and  eadi  time  It  was  Fked 
Buzke,  mc»e  than  any  sintfe  person, 
who  kept  us  on  track  and  fashioned 
compromJaes  devlte  the  oonflletlng 
demands  of  dlf  f ermt  interests  and  dif- 
ferent locales. 

Fted's  ahOlty  to  shape  legislation 
was  so  profoimd.  I  sometimes  won- 
dered aloud  what  my  role  was  as  an 
elected  legislator  long  involved  in  this 
field.  But  I  was  always  tfad  that  he 
was  there,  representing  our  dtles, 
showing  us  creative  ways  to  resolve 
problems  thrwigh  legislation 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  Fred's 
work  confirms  the  importance  of  the 
Federal  legislative  mticess  and  all  that 
we  in  this  House  do.  because  the  legis- 
lation he  helped  write  has  made  a  visi- 
ble difference  to  our  cities  and  the 
people  who  live  in  than.  And  he  alao 
has  shown  us  how  one  person  can.  In 
fact,  make  our  coimtry  a  l>etter  place 
in  which  to  live.* 


June9,l$8S 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  B.  BURKE 

hon-boTedgar 

or  WaSTLVMOA 
nf  THB  HOU8B  OF  KlFmilTATlvaS 

Wednetday,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  %>eaker,  on  June 
6,  Fred  B.  BuAe  passed  away  while 
workhig  in  his  Washington  office.  I 
have  lost  a  friend.  The  Ccmgress  has 
lost  the  services  of  a  remarkable 
talent,  a  mind  that  conslstaitly 
showed  us  how  to  solve  problems  that 
seemed  unsolvable,  how  to  reconcfle 
Interests  that  seemed  unreconcHable. 

Fred  Burke  was  a  lobbyist,  a  lobbyist 
not  for  private  interests  seeking  a 
profit,  but  for  public  interests  seeking 
sn  Improved  quality  of  life  for  (wydti- 
mfmm.  For  many  years.  Ftcd  represent- 
ed the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association.  He  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  public  transportation  in- 
dustry, snd  by  extension  the  champi- 
<m  of  munmna  o^  Americans,  many  of 
them  poor,  who  depend  on  buses  and 
trains  that  were  quickly  vanishing 
from  the  urtian  seme  bef me  Fred  got 
towo^ 


PRESIDENT  PROMOTES  ORAL 
REHYDRATION 
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Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  I^»eaker,  6  weeks 
ago.  President  Reagan  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  increasingly  realistic 
projects  for  a  health  revolution  in 
the  poorest  countries  of  the  world.  He 
was  referring  to  such  health  innova- 
tions as  oral  rehydration  therapy 
(ORT)— a  home  treatment  for  diar- 
rhea. Dehydration  due  to  diarrhea  is  a 
major  ccmtributor  to  deaths  among  as 
many  as  40.000  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren each  day  in  the  developing  world. 
Yet  a  simple  mixture  of  salts,  sugar, 
and  water  offers  tranendous  hope  for 
preventing  death  from  this  common 
yet  oftoi  fatal  disease. 

This  week,  in  recognition  of  the 
enormous  potential  of  oral  rehydrar 
tion  therapy,  the  TJJB.  Govemmoit 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Agency  for 
Intematl<mal  DevdUnment  is  sponsor- 
ing an  international  conference  on 
oral  rehydration  therapy.  The  confer- 
ence will  bring  together  expats  from 
the  United  States  and  doaens  of  less 
developed  countries  to  discuss  the 
progress  made  in  saving  lives  with  oral 
rehydratkm  therapy.  ., 

The  united  States  can  be  proud  of 
its  involvement  in  the  development  of 


rdiydratlan 
boted. 
bdiind  th#  development  and  early 
testing  of  ^nl  rehydratian  salts.  Our 
support  continues  today  throat  our 
funding  for  the  wock  of  the  fntema- 
tlonal  Center  for  Diairiieal  Disease 
Research  in  Banitadeda.  and  through 
our  suppwt  of  numcgoua  AID  pfo- 
grams  aroutidthe  worid  whldi  include 
oral  rdiydration  therapy. 

It  Is  important  to  oontlnne  AID  sup- 
port for  tliese  endeavogs.  But  It  Is 
equally  Important  that  the  American 
people  reinf oroe  tbQ  TJJEL  oommttment 
to  this  tanpbrtant  initiative  by  oontrib- 
^tag  to  the  humanitarian  efforts  of 
UMIGEF.  WHO.  and  of  course  the 
many  TJJB.  wgafilitkws  now  Involved 
in  promotion  of  oral  rehydration  tba- 
•py« 


VOLUNTEER  WORK  OF  BERNIE 
MORRISBET  AND  MAJ.  LAU- 
RENCE  BX7ROBBS  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 
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Wedne$da%  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  G^Maker.  recently 
the  Presideiit  took  q>edal  note  of  the 
oontributiohs  of  the  thousands  of  our 
Nation's  dttaens  who  give  so  much  to 
their  oommunities  in  volunteer  work. 
The  10th  District  of  Virginia  is  fortu- 
nate to  be  anumg  those  areas  and  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  two  of  my 
constituoitg  whose  vtdunteer  efforts 
have  greatly  ccmtributed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  northern  THrglnia:  Mr. 
Bemle  Motrissey  and  MaJ.  laurenoe 
Burgess. 

Mr.  Bemie  Morrissey  of  Hemdon. 
Va..  is  a  graduate  dvll  engineer  em- 
ployed by  the  George  B^man  Con- 
struction Co..  and  has  been  active  in 
the  Virginia  Jayoees  for  over  6  years. 
As  a  chartO'  manber  of  the  Dranes- 
viUe  chi4»ter,  he  has  served  as  the  vice 
president,  president,  and  chairman  of 
the  board*  During  his  leadoahip 
tenure,  the  DranesvUle  Jayoees  grew 
from  a  fledlgling  organtaatlon  to  a  sig- 
nificant community  resource  of  valued 
dvlc  leadership.  He  initiated  major 
fundraislng  projects  that  resulted  in 
the  immecVate  and  tangllde  better- 
ment of  such  groups  as  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Juvenile  Diabetics  Association, 
and  the  Notthwest  Center  for  Cnnmu- 
nlty  Mental  Health. 

During  this  past  year.  Mr.  Morrissey 
undertook  the  chairmanship  of  the 
fundraising  campaign  for  Camp  Vtr- 
tfixdM  Jayoee.  a  facility  owned  and  op- 
erated  by  the  Jayoees  for  mentally  re- 
tarded dtiaois  of  ^Hrglnla.  Since  April 
lOftl.  Mr.  Morrissey  has  made  nearly 
60  visits  to  dvlc  organlHttlons 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  enllst- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  their  support  for  this  unique  snd 
vital  enterprise.  During  January.  Mr. 
MogrlsBey  chaired  a  medal  statewide 
fundraiser  for  this  project  The  results 
are  tanpresslve:  Over  $110,000  was 
raised  In  a  singlemonth. 

MmS.  lAurenotf'Burgess.  also  of  Hem- 
don. Is  a  career  BCarine  Corps  officer 
and  has  beoi  active  in  the  \nrginia 
Jayoees  for  5  years.  As  a  member  of 
the  DranesvUle  diapter.  he  has  served 
as  a  local  director,  treasurer,  and  vice 
president.  During  his  tenure  the  Jay- 
oees have  become  a  significant  re- 
source to  valued  dvlc  leadership.  His 
fundraising  initiatives  also  indude 
projects  to  benefit  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Northwest  Center  for  Cnnmunity 
Mental  Health,  as  well  as  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund. 

Additionally.  Major  Burgess  has 
served  as  a  manber  of  the  Television 
Impact  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Arlington,  while  helping  to  establish 
the  nditfiborhood  watch  program  in 
the  mddenbnxA  community  of  Fair- 
fax County.  He  has  chaired  a  major, 
standing  committee  within  his  commu- 
nity's homeowners  association,  served 
in  a  leadersh^  capadty  of  the  Nation- 
al Military  Intelligence  Association 
and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  edl- 
tora  of  the  Marine  Corps  Oaaette. 

Both  Mr.  Morrissey  and  Major  Bur- 
gess are  valued  dvic  leaders  and  assets 
to  northern  Virginia  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  the  northern  Virginia  com- 
munity will  be  losing  their  services. 
Both  men  are  tieing  transferred  from 
tlw  area  this  month.  Mr.  Morrissey  to 
Boston.  Mass.,  and  Major  Burgess  to 
North  Carolina.  On  behalf  of  the  dti- 
aens  of  northern  Virginia.  I  want  to 
exineas  v>preciation  to  these  two  fine 
individuals  whose  dynamic  partidpa- 
tion  and  willingness  to  involve  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  the  com- 
munity distinguish  them  as  the  very 
example  of  the  American  volunteer 
spirit  and  wish  them  the  very  best  as 
they  carry  that  spirit  to  their  new 
communities.* 


THE  76TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  TOTOWA  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  a  MINISH 
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Wednetday.  June  8, 1983 

m  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  a  few  moments  before 
the  House  today  to  nuuk:  an  important 
celetnmtlon  in  honor  of  the  Totowa 
Fire  D^artment,  of  Totowa,  N.J.  This 
Saturday,  June  11,  the  fire  depart- 
moit  wHl  celebrate  their  75th  anniver- 
sary. Since  1908.  the  Totowa  Fire  De- 
partment has  provided  outstanding 
emergency  services  to  the  residents  of 
Totowa  Boro. 

The  Totowa  Fire  D^MUtment  was 
orlgtaoally  founded  with  only  12  to  15 


15309 

firemen,  today,  the  company  can  boast 
100  firteaen  and  7  pieces  of  equipment. 
In  fact,  the  Totowa  Fire  Dqiartment 
has  been  recognlaed  for  owning  some 
of  the  most  advanced  and  modern 
pieces  of  fire  fighting  equipment  in 
the  North  Jersey  area. 

One  of  the  9cdal  capabilities  of  the 
fire  department,  of  whidi  they  are  Jus- 
tifiably very  proud,  is  a  haardous 
chemical  reqwose  team.  The  Totowa 
Fire  Department  is  one  of  the  few  in 
our  State  who  possess  the  vedallaed 
equipment,  and  aUlities  to  work  with 
hasardous  chemical  waste. 

The  Totowa  Fire  Department  stands 
on  call  for  all  of  the  towns  in  Passaic 
County,  and  for  many  towns  in  Ebsex 
and  Sussex  County  as  welL  If  there  is 
a  chemical  spill,  leak,  or  oth^  emer- 
gency in  this  area,  the  Totowa  Fire 
Department  has  the  proper  equip- 
ment, protective  dothing.  and  newest 
types  of  meters  to  detect  and  treat  the 
hazardous  waste.  In  this  cacMdty.  the 
fire  department  has  worked  with  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Envinm- 
mental  Protection,  the  EPA.  and  the 
State  Police.  Moreover,  members  of 
the  d^MUtment  have  beocnne  very 
Imowledgeable  about  this  important 
matter  and  have  been  lecturing 
throughout  the  area  on  this  taplic 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  this 
outstanding  fire  company  is  complete- 
ly staffed  by  volunteers.  These  dedi- 
cated men.  sacrifice  their  own  free 
time,  to  admirably  protect  the  pe<9le 
of  Totowa.  The  town  of  Totowa  has 
11,500  residents,  with  a  daytime  popu- 
lation of  over  50,000  due  to  the 
number  of  businesses  and  factories  in 
the  town.  I  would  also  like  to  give  q>e- 
dal  thanks  to  the  fire  chiefs  Allen  Del 
Vecchio,  for  his  superior  woi^  in  the 
department  as  well  as  for  his  votk.  in 
cbordinating  the  75th  celebration. 

Mr.  BpeBket,  I  am -proud  to  honor 
this  fine  fire  department  and  believe 
that  the  people  of  Totowa  Boro  can  be 
proud  of  the  department's  75  year  his- 
tory and  of  its  present  accomplish- 
ments as  weU.« 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  BOB  TRAILER 
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Wednesday,  June  8. 1983 

•  Mi.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iai7  conduct  a  Voice  of  Donocracy 
contest  This  year  more  than  250,000 
secondary  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest  competing  for  the  five 
national  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  top  prizes.  The  contest 
theme  this  year  was  "Youth— Ameri- 
ca's Stroigth." 
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Tbe  wtatnliw  eooteitant  from  each 
State  to  tnu^t  to  WihtngUm.  D.C., 
for  tbe  *«"■»  Judtfnc  m  a  Buest  of  the 
VetenteofFoffeisnWan. 

I  am  very  praad  that  this  year's  win- 
nliiK  ipeeeh  from  Mlefalfan  was  deUv- 
ered  tqr  one  of  my  oonitttuenta-lfB. 
Nancy  K.  Mead  of  Clio.  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
Ms.  MoairB  insplrlnK  speech  with  the 
Mflmben  of  this  dlstinsuished  body, 
and  am  thcoefore  submitting  her 
speech  to  be  printed  in  the  Conoan- 

SIOKAL  RaOOBB. 
YOWIM— i 
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June  9,1983 


bdleve  in  MMMtbint  snd _    ^_„^ 

for  ft  ind  iie»«r  QuIt.  then  somsdMr  It  wffl  be 
youn.  Many  older  people  bsve  lost  ffelth  In 
that  dreem.  Jim*  beeaiMe  of  the  eierydey 
iMf  uire  of  IMng.  I  be«e  not  lost  tsttb  yet. 
and  1  hope  I  never  do.  ,  _.„  w- 

Today.  I  em  youth.  Tomomw,  I  wOl  be 
tbe  eiiilweilnr  to  a  country  that  averts  a 
war.  I  wOl  be  tbe  tawrvat  who  provides 
Jobs  for  tbe  peoide  tai  my  state.  I  vlU  be  tbe 
worker  who  buflds  a  car  and  tbe  perMm  who 
drives  it.  I  wm  be  tbe  fanner  who  grows 
food  and  tbe  ctiw^'—**-  who  buys  it.  Today. 
I  am  a  younc  person  In  America.  I  am 
«fcad  out  all  over  tbe  country,  not  unified 
and  not  very  ezperleneed.  But  when  tomor- 
row comes.  I  wfll  be  tbe  strength  of  Amer- 


when  we  set  out  to  help  our  fellow 
human  beinc.* 


(By  Hancy  K.  Meed) 
I  live  on  a  targe  farm  In  tbe  mdw^^and 
In  an  apartment  buOdtaic  tai  New  York.  I 
cone  from  tbe  country,  tbe  dtlea.  tbe  sub- 
mts.  SDd  mMdl  towns.  I  sm  both  rtidi  snd 
poor.  I  sm  America's  strengtb  .  .  .  I  sm 
youth. 

I  bavc  ptans  for  my  future  and  yet  I  do 
not  I  have  adutts  In  my  Uf e  now  to  guide 
me.  but  I  win  not  always.  Tbe  day  is  fast  sp- 
PfOMbliw  when  I  beoome  sn  sdutt  mys^. 
ud  that  to  tnghteniiw.  Often  I  fed  Uke  I  do 
not  ouite  know  bow  to  be  an  adult.  There  is 
not  one  certain  tbliw  that  young  people 
taam  in  ortsr  to  grow  up.  But  I  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  tbe  youth  of  other  countries  in 
^»tmt  I  am  going  to  became  sn  American 
adult  A"**  that  one  word.  American,  gives 
me  a  strength  tbe  youth  of  other  countries 
do  not  have.  .  ^.^ 

Tbe  gieetcsf  advantage  of  being  a  young 
Amnlcan  to  the  freedom  to  chooee  my  own 
future.  I  can  be  anything  I  want.  American 
fPh«Mii«  can  train  me  tvr  any  career  I 
f^t?«— .  and  America  has  a  vast  range  of  car 
room  to  chooee  from.  Another  great  advwj- 
tage  ta  t>»»^  all  my  Uf  e  I  have  been  condi- 
tlaoed  to  be  my  Ofwn  person,  snd  be  as  inde- 
pendoit  ss  I  csn.  Other  countries  Just 
csnnot  convare  with  that  because  there  is 
no  other  country  that  gives  such  freedom  to 
tbe  people,  young  or  old. 

Toung  Americans  even  have  tbe  advan- 
tage in  their  own  country,  over  pracedlng 
ganeratlam.  I  am  not  Uke  my  grandparenta 
who  Uved  two  generations  ago  tai  tbe  Roar- 
taic  Twenties.  TbMS  were  good  then,  many 
people  were  prosperous,  snd  tbe  economy 
wss  stable.  Tboee  people  grew  up  relaxed 
and  worry-tree.  But  then  their  dreams  were 
teoken  by  the  Stock  Market  crash.  Tbe 
nest  generatlan  came  out  of  Great  Depres- 
don  days.  They  saved  and  boarded,  went 
without  and  knew  wbat  hunger  meant  Jobs 
were  scares  and  people  were  afraid  to  dream 
of  piwspsrlty  snd  bspplnesfc  Tbose  were 
two  tiiiwf  thst  seemed  very  far  away.  That 
pmttstt""  became  my  parents.  But  I'm  not 
Uke  them,  eltber. 

I  sm  the  foDowtaig  generation— today's 
youth.  In  all  probablUty.  I  am  going  taito  a 
ihnsfslrn  t*«»t  bss  been  predicted  for 
years.  Te*o*>eri  snd  parents  have  warned 
me  abov.  for  so  long  that  I  aooepc  it  as 
part  of  m^  luture.  I  face  proldems  with  tbe 
government  tbe  economy,  snd  foreign 
countries.  But  I  sm  the  generation  that  to 
best  equipped  to  handle  it 

Pbst  I  have  the  strength,  eagerness,  snd 
friMhnwt  T-  youth.  My  ideas  sre  new  snd 
mtilsd.  I  cannot  wait  to  get  out  taito  my 
own  Uf  el  My  dreams  of  Amerlcs  have  not 
been  beokan  Uke  tboee  of  two  generatkms 
I  am  not  afraid  to  dream  Uke  the  Isst 
t  wss  dmtog  the  Depreasian.  I  sm 
andean  work  hard.  I  be- 
I  In  the  flmnriren  dreaas.  that  is,  if  you 
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Wednesday.  June  C  1983 
•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  Monhers'  attri- 
tion the  upcoming  City  of  Hope  Na- 
tional Biennial  Convention,  to  be  held 
July  9  to  11  in  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

The  City  of  Hope  is  one  of  the 
worid's  foremost  medical  centers  and 
research  taisUtutes.  The  advances 
made  through  the  patient  care  and  re- 
search performed  at  the  City  of  Hope 
are  ap^ied  internationally  in  hospi- 
tals and  universities.  This  has  led 
some  to  refer  to  the  City  of  Hope  ss  a^ 
hospital  without  walls. 

The  City  of  Hope  is  actively  involved 
hi  studying  ways  of  making  health 
care  more  efficient,  economical,  and 
progressive.  Researchers  there  are  pio- 
neering new  methods  of  inpatient 
treatment  and  hospital  management 
hi  order  to  alleviate  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
being  made  by  the  City  of  Hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  its  ongoing  research  into 
the  causes,  treatments,  and  cures  for 
catastrophic  disesf**  Its  research  sci- 
entists were  the  first  to  synthesiae  a 
gene  that  successfully  produced 
human  insulin.  They  have  developed 
tamovative  tests  for  diagnosing  heredi- 
tary disf  —  hi  newborn  babies,  blind- 
ness and  cataracts  hi  youngsters,  and 
for  emphysema  hi  adults.  They  have 
also  introduced  new  and  more  effec- 
tive techniques  for  surgery,  radiation, 
snd  chemotherapy. 

As  the  1,300  delegates  gather  for  the 
ctmvention  from  all  over  the  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
^v>mni«in«i  the  City  of  Hope  and  all  of 
those  associated  with  it  for  the  ccnn- 
P,^«M»^  and  diligent  work  on  behalf 
of  all  people.  I  wish  aU  those  attend- 
hig  the  beat  of  lu^  hi  theh-  role  of 
charting  the  course  for  the  City  of 
Hope  in  the  coming  years.  Let  us  aU 
look  to  the  City  of  Hope  as  an  ideal 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 


THE  PIGHT  AGAINST  AIDS  MUST 
BE  INTVNSIPIED 

HON.  MARK)  BUGQ 
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•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  l%>eaker.  today 
out  of  a  soise  of  iwofound  oonem,  I 
am  faitrodudng  two^bHls  whose  objec- 
tives are  to  Intoislty  our  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  for  finding  a 
cure  for  the  dreaded  disease  known  as 
AID& 

The  first  bOl  calls  tor  $aO  mDlion  to 
be  dh«cted  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  for  epidemiologleal  and  medi- 
cal research  on  the  cause,  transmis- 
sion,^ treatment,  and  prevention  of  ac- 
quired immune  disorders  and  related 
oiHTortunistlc  infections.  The  second 
hill  woiild  provide  $40  million  for  basic 
scientific  and  medical  research  to  be 
conducted  through  the  Naticmal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  on  the  cause,  transmis- 
sion, treatment,  and  prevention  of  ac- 
quired hnmune  disorders  and  related 
opportunistic  infections. 

These  are  commitment  of  funds  nec- 
essary to  try  and  tackle  what  must  be 
called  a  burgeoning  health  menace  hi 
our  Nation.  An  average  of  between 
three  and  four  people  a  day  are  being 
struck  down  by  the  dreaded  AIDS. 
More  than  80  percent  of  those  persons 
who  acquired  AIDS  2  years  ago  are 
now  dead.  There  are  more  than  1.400 
known  cases  of  AIDS  reported  to  the 
CDC.  More  people  have  been  killed  by 
AIDS  than  were  killed  by  toxic  shock 
syndrome  and  Legionnahes  disease 
combined. 

While  it  hss  been  felt  that  AIDS  was 
restricted  to  a  particular  group  of  indi- 
viduals in  our  Nation— recent  research 
points  to  a  much  wider  segment  of 
pec^le  behig  affected  by  AIDS  taidud- 
ing  women  and  children.  The  problem 
grows  with  each  passhig  day— it  is  ap- 
proaching epidemdc  proportions  in  this 
Nation  and  the  faster  and  more  deci- 
sively we  act  the  more  cases  we  might 
be  able  to  avert. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  realistic  appro- 
priation of  funds  can  be  provided  to 
the  CDC  and  the  NIH  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  as  we  try  to  demonstrate 
our  concern  about  and  commitment  to 
finding  a  cure  to  AIDS.  I  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Labor-HHS  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  appromiations 
bill  on  this  subject  and  will  work  for 
inclusion  of  sufficient  funding  for 
Atnw  research  and  treatment  when 
the  HHS  appropriations  bill  reaches 
the  House  floor.* 
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TRADE  WITH  JAPAN:  THE  NTT 
PROCDREMBNT  ACUtUMENT 

H0N.TIliOniYE.WlinH 

OeOOMBABO 

HI  THE  HOUSE  or  aiisigianiiiis 
WeineMtaK  /km  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telaooramunlcations, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Plnanoe, 
which  I  ato  privileged  to  chair,  has 
been  holding  a  seriea  of  workBhopB 
aeroas  the  country.  These  woifeahopa— 
which  arelbeing  held.  Incidentally,  hi 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commercel  are  designed  to  accom- 
pli^ sevenJ  things. 

First,  the  subcommittee  has  been 
conducting  an  "ngning  investigation 
into  the  itoplementation  of  the  NTT 
procurement  agreement.  TUs  agree- 
ment, sigiM  hi  1980.  was  designed  to 
open  up  the  Japanese  teleeommunica- 
tions  maritet  to  VA  manufacturers.  It 
exphM  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By 
bringing  together  groups  of  UjB.  oom- 
paniea  which  have  tried  to  sell  to 
Nimion  Telephone  ft  Tdegraph.  the 
subcommittee  will  taicrease  Its  under- 
standing Of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agreanent 

In  addititm,  the  various  VB.  compa- 
nies taivolved  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  NTT  officials  who 
make  puichasing  decisions,  and  Im- 
prove their  ability  to  expmt. 

Ptaially.  the  Japanese  have  gained  an 
understanding  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  NTT  agreement  Is  taken  by 
the  United  Stetes,  which  should  tai- 
crease the  number  of  sales  to  Japan. 

Congresgman  Ed  Mabkbt  chaired 
the  Boston  Woik8h(H>-  During  the 
coiuse  of  the  session.  Mr.  Edmund  B. 
Fitsgerald  of  Northern  Tdeoom.  Inc., 
gave  the  keynote  address.  Although  I 
wss  not  in  attendance.  Congressman 
Mabket  has  made  a  ovty  of  the  ad- 
dress avalatde  to  me.  I  have  read  it. 
and  bellevie  it  Is  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late exproBsions  of  a  CEO  on  interna- 
tional trade  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Fitsgerald  has  done  a  very  effective 
Job  of  frandng  complicated  Issues  tai  a 
levelheadtd  and  nonconfrontational 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  PMagerald's 
meech  be  taiduded  at  this  point  In  the 
RaooRD.  and  I  rmnntmnA  hls  lemaiks 
to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
*— ~—  OS  Ennnm  B.  Piiamaiiii.  Ca|*ni- 

luii  or  tHB  BoASB.  NoanoBii  Tblscjoh. 

AU  of  us  are  familiar  with  Murphy's  infa- 
mous Uw  ^bleh  atates  'if  anything  can  go 
wrong.  It  ma  go  wrang."  There  to  a  corol- 
lary to  thto  Uw  which  further  states  that 
"left  to  tbemadvea.  thlngi  tend  to  go  from 
bad  to  woise."  AddttloasUy  msny  feel  that 
Murphy  wss  sn  optimist 

As  regsida  UJB.  trade  snd  tanestment 
poUey.  It  to  desr  to  nae  thst  the  n.8.  to  not 
gotaig  to  leave  taitcmstk»sl  trade  laauea  "to 
tbemselveB"  tai  thst  there  to  a  aoUd  peroep- 
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tat  Wsabtaigtan.  D.C..  snd  ttarousbout 
ths  U  A  thst  left  to  themselves  trsde  toauea 
will  go  ftom  bad  to  worae. 

Certainly  Oongresmsn  ^IHrth.  Congress- 
eaSnMsrkey  snd  ttie  other  membera  of  the 
Ttatfi^«»"inilratiiTnt  Subcommittee  give 
every  tawMraflnn  tbrou^  thto  aerlea  of  aeml- 
nsis  that  the  TUeoonununlcaUou  Suboom- 
aatttee  to  concerned  about  the  WTTiMOCure- 
ment  agreement  I  went  to  commend  Chair- 
man ^l^rtta  and  bto  auboommitteefOT  focus- 
ing on  the  importance  of  tbe  NTT  agree- 
ment and  for  f ocuslns  on  tbe  benefits  of 
open  competition  to  both  nationa  It  to  im- 
portant that  tbe  Membera  of  Congrem  rec- 
ognise the  crudsl  importsnce  of  marlcet 
aeeesa  beesuae  without  free  snd  open  por- 
tMri^*^  In  each  otber's  teleoonamuntea- 
tlons  msrketa.  tbe  UJB.  and  Japan  wUI  con- 
ttame  to  experience  tbe  difflcultlea  inherent 
In  pcotectianlam  and  wlU  continue  to  experi- 
ence severe  tfnajfww  in  our  trsding  alliance. 
In  truth,  the  MTT  procurement  market  has 
beoome  tbe  Ugfityiing  rod  for  nJS.-Japan 
trade  tenslona. 

Major  Japaneae  manuf acturen  have  been 
fmHT'«'"'T  sucoeaaful  in  tbe  U.8.  communi- 
cstlons  msrketplace.  Oompanlea  Uke  HEC, 
mtsdil.  Oki,  Fujitsu  currently  pursue  aoc- 
oesaful  marketing  atnrfeglea  in  the  open 
UJB.  marketplace.  Tbeae  atrategiea  benefit 
from  Significant  perioda  of  UjB.  marketing 
investment  by  these  suppUers. 

VJB.  msnuf aeturera  beUeve  that  it  to  only 
elementary  falmeaa  that  we  enjoy  equal 
aooem  to  the  NTT  maricet  We  know  that 
NTT  plana  to  significantly  enhance  their 
network  over  the  next  20  yeara  to  effective- 
ly intedste  their  information  network 
ayatem.  We  know  that  NTT  to  committed  to 
the  use  of  digitsl  technology.  We  recognise 
thst  we  must  mske  the  same  markeUng  tai- 
vestments  In  Japan  that  tbe  Japaneae  sup- 
pUen  have  made  in  the  U.S.  A  nimiber  of  us 
have,  tai  fact  slready  begun  tbto  process. 
However,  to  date,  we  lack  concrete  evidence 
thst  even  if  we  offer  ccmipetitive  products 
aupported  by  appropriste  marketing  re- 
aouroes  thst  we.  in  fsct,  can  do  business 
with  NTT. 

The  NTT  communications  network  system 
represents  a  hsllmsrk  opportunity  for 
Japsnto  demonstrate  equal  market  sooess. 
The  NTT  procuremoit  sgreement  could  be 
the  hamework  for  thto  imwrtunity.  but  the 
key  Ingredient  must  obviously  be  implonen- 
tstfam.  The  current  verbsl  saaurance  that 
the  NTT  procurement  market  to  open  must 
be  supported  by  aslea  awards  to  UJS.  compa- 
nies who  offer  ^obally  competitive  products 
and  who  have  done  the  homework  required 
to  fully  understsnd  tbe  NTT  requiremmts. 

As  a  businesamsn  who  hss  oigsged  in 
intemstionsl  trsde  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  I  find  myself  increastaifl^  drawn  into 
poMIc  debate  ovw  UJS.  industrial  and  trade 
policy.  It  to  in  that  context  that  I  am  here 
today— ss  a  businesamsn  concerned  with  bto 
government's  intemstionsl  trade  snd  invest- 
ment pcdldes. 

What  I  need  to  do  today  to  reflect  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  view  of  VS.  telecommuni- 
ffstlons  equipment  msnuf acturers. 

I  sm  slso  here  today  because  at  Northern 
Telecom  we  beUeve  that  the  NTT  procure- 
ment agreement  cannot  be  permitted  to 
expire.  While  I  recognise  the  h-ustratlon 
f dt  by  msny.  I  sm  convinced  thst  the  am- 
atratnta  on  scoeaa  to  the  NTT  market  are  in 
the  prooesa  of  betaig  eased.  But  ss  taidicated 
before,  the  process  de^erstely  needs  con- 
crete evldenoe  of  awards. 

I  csn  ssBure  you  that  we  at  Northern  Tele- 
com are  committed  to  achieving  succeas  In 
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the  NTT  market  We  ptooeeied  the  devdop- 
ment  and  implementstlan  of  digital  tde- 
nwnmimtrstlims  technology,  snd  todsy  we 
msniifiKture  and  supply  the  Induatry'a  i 
extenalve  Une  of  digital  B*ltcbliw  and  1 
miaalan  aystems.  We  currently  bsve  In- 
stslled  or  have  on  order  mote  then  13  mll- 
Uon  equivslent  Unes  of  fuUy  digitsl  swttbh- 
ing  snd  tranamiaainn  aystems. 

Our  eustomos  Indude  AT*T.  OTK,  snd 
most  of  the  BeU  operating  enmpentos;  In  sU 
39  of  the  SS  Isrgeet  teleirtione  compsntes. 
snd  apedsUsed  onmmon  csrrias  sndi  ss 
MCI.  SB8  snd  8PCC  We  slso  sdl  to  the 
UJB.  Oovernment  its  Depsrtment  of  De- 
fense, the  FMersl  Reserve  System  snd  to 
hotels,  motels,  untveraitlea.  boapttsls.  bsnks 
snd  majm*  industrisl  mmpsnies  In  stanost 
sll  of  these  msrkets.  we  auc»!»safMlly  com- 
pete sffUnst  Jspsnese  suppUers. 

It  to  for  these  reesons  we  feel  we  have  tbe 
ability  to  succesafullyoampete  with  Jspa- 
nese  suppUera  in  tbe  NTT  msiket 

Much  of  the  taitemstlwisl  trsde  news  re- 
cently bss  been  dominated  by  sngry  or  frus- 
trated voices.  Msny  UJB.  bualiiesanien  be- 
Ueve we  sre  doubly  cursed  by  constrsints  on 
msrket  socem  sbrood  snd  by  domesttr  bar- 
riers to  our  auilty  to  be  gk>bally  competi- 
tive. 

Virtually  every  aoverign  natkm  bss  Identi- 
fied high  technology  industries  ss  strategic 
national  industries.  Every  Induatrisllsed 
nstkm  wsnts  the  high  technology  compa- 
nies within  ita  bordera  to  be  woild-dsm 
competlUHS.  And  in  every  cspltsl  the  high 
technology  debate  revolves  sround  s  stanUsr 
topic:  whst  should  tbe  government  do  to 
protect  snd  promote  our  hi^  terhnnlogy 
companiea? 

Ri^tly  or  wron^.  there  to  a  wktoaprasd 
belief  tai  tbe  U.&  privste  sector  that  the 
world  trading  ayatem  to  unfair.  The  bdlef 
aeema  to  be  that  UJB.  hish  tedinology  com- 
panies wm  not  be  side  to  compete  interna- 
tionally unless  tbe  UJS.  Government  be- 
ccmies  pro-scttve  and  pro-competitive  in 
n!#trti<ng  tbe  pro-compeUUve  scttvltles  of 
other  govemmoits. 

At  the  ssme  time,  many  people  In  the  UJS. 
today  are  calling  for  proteatlonist  measures. 
We  have  a«>parently  learned  nothtang  ataioe 
the  Smoot-Hairiey  days  or  many  of  ua  have 
cboam  to  forget  Smoot-Hawley  under  tbe 
preaaure  of  current  world  events. 

Throughout  the  wwld,  nstlonsl  econo- 
mies are  atOl  reeUng  from  the  itobal  reces- 
sion. While  msny  economic  indlcstora  aeem 
inclined  upward,  each  country  to  undo-  in- 
tense domestic  pressure  to  protect  Its  own 
industries.  Every  polltldsn  listens  to  tbe 
grsaaroota  whether  In  Washington.  D.C..  or 
■nikya  It  to  inevltsUe  thst  govonmenta.  in- 
cluding the  UJS.  Oovernment  wfll  continue 
to  plsy  sn  sctive  role  in  auivartlng  badustry 
(particularly  high  technology  industry)  In 
the  years  ahead. 

My  own  view  to  that  the  UJS.  Ooveinment 
must  tske  the  domestic  steps  neceaasry  to 
improve  our  globsl  oompetitivencsB.  snd  it 
must  continue  to  wink  within  the  frsme- 
wott.  of  ezlating  taitemstionsl  trading  agree- 
ments to  assure  that  U.S.  prodocera  enjoy 
tbe  aame  opportunltiea  to  oiter  foreign 
marketa  ss  foreign  producers  enjoy  to  the 
UJS.  msrket 

If  we  do  not  enjoy  the  ssme  omwrtunlties. 
I  sm  persuaded  that  tbe  grassroots  demsnd 
for  i»oteetlonism  wOl  taitensify  tai  the 
inopt->"  ahead.  The  importance  of  interna- 
tional trade  to  UJB.  prosperity  to  reasonsbly 
weU  understood  by  msny  Ameriesns.  WoA- 
era  snd  their  fsmilles  of  expnting  compa- 
nies sre  aware  of  the  fsct  that  one  of  every 
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the  acraement.  I 
tlM  VJB.  nimiiiwMint  ■hould  work 
vttli  MTT  to  «itaUldi  nme  mutually  acree- 
aUe  "nOapoata  o<  iniiiiinnai  "  My  own  view 
to  tbat  tha  aaniar  mamanent  of  MTT.  In- 
dudliw  the  laiaiiaiiiilBllMa  here  today,  baa 
funy  Meepted  the  jpMt  of  thto  agreement 
and  to «— — '«**«^  to  makinc  tta  Intent  come 
I  am  fearful  that  the  mme 
not  permeated  the  opermtlnc 
the  organtantlan  and  that  the 
eootnetlnc  otfleen  and 
I  have  yet  to  be  moved  by  the  I 
the  priartttoa  of  a 
I  to  not  a  rimple  ta*.  In  thto 
I  am  aure  that  ATAtT  would  fully 
that  aenUment.  Within  MTT  the 
ta*  to  further  enoertaated  by  a  fear  at  the 
«r-'«M«^  level  of  bavinc  to  do  bwhw  and 
!■  (If  »m  «i«M^mi—i»«Hn«i  In  a  language  other 
than  Japaneae.  Although  the  reaaone  for 
alow  laegiwa  are  undentandable.  they  cant 
be  permitted  to  f ofl  the  Intent  of  the  agree- 
Jotaatly  agreed  upon  "milepoata  of 
ahoold  give  na  a  more  objective 
I  for  anatndng  future  pcogreia. 
It  to  iimnntlal  tliat  tlioae  of  ua  In  the  UJB. 
and  tn  Japan  iriM  reoogniae  tlie  pervaaive 
beneOta  of  intematkmal  trade  do  every- 
thing itTftWr  to  aaaure  an  undentanding  of 
the  eecnamk!  interdependence  that  eztata  in 
the  worid  today.  A  world  that  baa  been  In  a 
eearion  and  a  worid  whldi  to 
a  rtoe  in  economic  natlanaliam  to  a 
world  that  muat  find  bilateral  and  multUat- 
oal  aohitiaaB  tn  ita  trading  diaagreementa. 

Many  of  gain  the  n.&  believed  and  hoped 
that  the  MTT  procurement  agreement 
would  hdp  in  eaatng  the  atraina  In  the  Dd&- 
Japan  rdatianabip  but  it  appeara  that  moat 
UjB.  liiMliii— iiiiii  do  not  believe  the  MTT 
agrament  baa  brou^t  down  the  market- 
plaee  banrtera  at  MTT. 

The  MTT  agreement  waa  negotiated  by 
the  UjB.  Oovemment  to  gain  accem  to  the 
MTT  market  for  U  JL  prodooen,  and  wliile 
haa  been  made  in  the  proeem  for 
,  there  baa  been  little  program 
in  contnet  awarda.  Japan'a  tanage  In  the 
UJBb  to  unfortunately  atill  that  of  a  mam- 
moth exporter  with  a  doaed  home  market. 

WhU*  I  do  not  aaeribe  to  that  tanage.  the 
fact  ramalM  that  the  d^th  of  fedlng 
^ijy«~^  Apanme  trading  polifrife  In  the  UjB. 
to  Intane.  We  have  1M4  Preaidential  candi- 
datea  *T-T**f**'^  agalnat  Japaneee  tanporta 
and  we  have  powerful  Oongreaamen  eager  to 
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in  the  UJB. 

On  the  Jfepanaae  aUa.  the  bdlef 

to  be  that  UjB.  poMtlrtaaa  are  at- 

to    make    Japan    a    atatwgnat 

Otham  aaam  to  believe  the  proUam  wfll  go 

away  whan  the  U  A  eeomnur  iavtovoa.  The 

UJL<Japan  felaHiwiahjp  in 

W  liiiarlly  by 

rhetoric  and 
But  aymboUam  and  ihetodc  are 
a  part  of  the  real  world. 

Tlie  rlriiw  tide  of  emotianallam  ahowano 
algiv  at  a%tV~g  Japan  in  general  and  MTT 
tai  partV-"**-  cannot  afford  a  pratectkmlat 
war.  MHther  can  the  United  Statea.  Mo  two 
would  be  ao  ikifhiiatad  by  protee- 
aa  Japan  and  the  United  Statea. 
The  hoatOlty  and  reaentment  tai  the  Uw&- 
Japan  mlattimghir  muat  tw  addreaaed  by 
our  pdUtteal  leaderahlp  and  by  the  private 
aeetor.  MTT  coukl  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  tanprovement  of  the  U3.^apan 
rdattaiMhip  Ity  -■"^*"g  merited  purdiaalng 
^^fkfLnmm  |0  fawr  of  U.8.  auppUera.  I  cer- 
tainly credit  MTT  for  the  aignlflrant 
program  it  haa  made  In  proeem  changea  to 
open  ita  marketa  to  U.S.  auppUera  tai  theae 
paat  two  yean.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  unjuat 
to  aoggeat  that  we  liave  not  achieved  the 
level  of  market  accem  originally  Intended  by 
the  procurement  agreement  I  would  aay  to 
our  leadera  In  the  U.8.  Oovemment:  Tou 
muat  continue  to  encourage  MTT  and  Japan 
to  i^  ua  the  aame  opportunitim  within 
MTT  aa  the  Japaneee  mmpaniw  enjoy  In 
the  UJB.  tetwwmmnniratintia  marluta. 

To  the  ezecutivea  of  MTT  I  would  lay. 
many  UJB.  companiea  produce  tfobally  com- 
petitive teleoommimirationa  equipment.  We 
have  proven  thto  In  world  marketa  other 
than  Japan.  Tou  have  every  ri^t  to 
demand  tbat.  aa  auppUen.  we  fully  under- 
atand  your  needa  and  that  we  arc  aa  eaay  to 
do  buainem  with  aa  your  alternate  aourcea. 
But  when  we  aatlafy  theee  criteria,  we  are 
deeervlng  of  your  buaineaa.  If  I  may  para- 
Iriuaae  an  American  alang  expreaalon  "try 
ua.  you  might  like  ua."« 
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I  oooamgnd  the  rgoMurki,  gg  nuKliited 
in  the  Jewigh  Week  of  New  Toik.  to 
my  coUeeguei'  attention. 

[Fkom  the  Jewtoh  Week,  May  6.  IMIl 
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AN  ADDRESS  BT  MENACHEM 
ROSENSAFT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAuroamA 
ni  THS  Housi  or  ■naasBrtATivas 

Wedne$day,  June  8, 1983 

•  lir.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  gmthering  of  Holocaust  survi- 
vofB  here  in  Washhigton  produced 
many  moving,  emotional  moments. 
But  none  was  more  touching  than  an 
addrees  given  by  Menachem  Rosm- 
saft,  chairman  of  the  Network  of  Chil- 
dren of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 
Both  of  his  parents  survived  Auach- 
wits  and  Bergen-Belsen.  certainly  an 
extraordinary  circumstance.  . 

Mr.  Roaensaft  was  bom  in  the  dis- 
placed persons  camp  In  Bergen-Belsen 
on  May  1,  1948.  Today,  he  Is  an  attor- 
ney In  New  York  City.  His  organisa- 
tion includes  35  second-gmeration 
groups  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

As  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
saft's  remarks  indicates,  the  a>eech 
was  indeed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Holocaust. 


<By] 
I  waa  bom  in 

My  cradlo  atood  only  a  few  hundred  yanto 
firom  the  mam  gravea  in  which  Anna  Rank 
and  tena  of  thouaanda  of  other  Buiopean 
Jewa  Ue  burled  anonymooaly.  My  paranta 
aurvlved  the  homra  of  Auachwila.  my 
gramlparenta  did  not  I  am  alive;  my  five- 
year  old  brother  periahed  in  a  gaa  duunber. 

We,  the  aooa  and  daogbtara  of  the  aurvl- 
von  of  the  Holocauat  are  the  bridge  be- 
tween two  worida.  Many  of  ua  bear  the 
nam«  of  grand^arenta  wham  we  have  never 
met  That  to  our  heritage.  For  ua,  the  Holo- 
cauat to  not  an  abatraet  hlatorfeal  idMiMmte- 
non.  It  to  our  past  our  parenta'  Uvea,  our 
grandparents'  death.  Vat  na.  the  number 
6.000.000  to  not  merely  a  rWapaariwiatf  sta- 
tiatlc  It  to  our  f  amOlea,  multipUed.  and  mul- 
tipUed.  and  multlpUed.  It  to  my  grandpar- 
enta.  and  hundreda  of  thouaanda  of  Jewiah 
grandparents.  It  to  my  parenta'  brothen  and 
stateta.  and  mUllooa  of  Jewiah  brothen  and 
BiaterB.  It  to  my  mother'a  eon.  and  more  than 
ooe  million  other  Jewiah  children.  It  to 
ahadowa  and  echoea.  nlgbtmarm  and  luUa- 


For  ua,  the  cataelyam  tbat  engulfed  the 
worid  four  decadm  ago  to  both  real  and  aur- 
reaL  Our  very  eztotenoe  aymboUam  the  tai- 
deatnietibiUty  of  Um  Jewiah  people.  Thua. 
the  birth  of  each  one  of  ua  gave  meaning  to 
our  parenta'  aurvival  and  ooastituted  an  ab- 
solute victory  ove  thoae  who  had  aougtat  to 
destroy  European  Jewry. 

But  at  the  aame  time,  there  to  an  Intangi- 
ble dimension  to  our  conadouanem  which 
permeates  our  Uvea.  Somethnea,  when  I  am 
alone.  I  aee,  or  tanagine  that  I  aee.  the 
fading  Image  of  a  Uttle  boy  named  Benja- 
mtn.  Forty  yean  ago.  on  Friday.  April  11. 
104S.  that  Uttle  boy  waa  aUve  tai  the  Ohetto 
of  Soanowiec  In  aouthem  Poland.  On 
August  4  It  wiU  be  precisely  forty  yean 
since  my  brother  waa  murdered  by  the  Oer- 
mana  at  Auachwits.  I  am  haunted  by  hto 
face,  hto  eyea.  and  I  listen  to  a  voice  I  never 
heard. 

But  do  I  see  him.  or  to  It  merely  my  own 
reflection?  Are  my  tean  mine,  or  in  they 
blB?  I  do  not  know.  I  ahall  never  know.  And 
it  to  becauae  of  him,  and  becauae  of  every 
one  of  the  annihilated  memben  of  our  f  aml- 
llee  who  are  an  taitrlnaic  part  of  our  Uvea, 
that  we.  the  Second  Ocneratioo.  are  here 
together  with  our  parenta  at  thto  unique 
Oatholng. 

However,  we  must  now  prove  ouraelvea 
worthy  of  our  collective  identity.  We  were 
given  life  and  placed  on  earth  with  a  aolemn 
obligation.  Our  parenta  survived  to  bear  wit- 
ness. We,  In  turn,  muat  be  thetar  attestora. 
Our  taak  to  to  remind  the  woiM  of  the  Holo- 
caust in  order  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

As  a  result  it  to  not  sufficient  for  us  to 
moum  and  remember.  We  do  not  have  the 
right  to  be  esduaively  retroapectlve  or  tn- 
troapectlve,  to  uuuuentiate  aolely  on  the 
paat  or  on  ouraelvea.  WhUe  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Holocauat  Ilea  at  the  heart  of  aU 
our  actlvitiea.  that  alone  cannot  Juattfy  our 
existence  aa  human  belnga  and  Jewa.  Aa  the 
hein  of  the  6.000,000  Jewa  irtio  periahed 
during  the  Holocauat  we  oonatitute  a  moral 
force  whoae  voice  can  have  an  impact  on 
ttiMiMnrf  We  must— and  we  ahall— ralae  thto 


of  aD. 
allka,  who  a|e  aohjeetod  to 
oppnarion  ttwrtian  In  the  whM. 
are  threatentd  Jh^swinillsHn 
We  have  liaraedsfram  ear 
eiparienew^afe  tbS  gnatast  otaae  to  taidif- 
f ctenee  to  tke  aufferiog  at  ottaan.  Baeaoae 
of  who  we  at*,  we  may  never  be  paartve,  or 
aDow  ethais  to  be  paaalve.  Id  the  Caoe  of 
antl4amlttae  or  any  otlMT  fona  of  facial, 
ethnle  or  rdgloua  hatred,  for  w*  know  only 
too  wdl  thgt  the  ultimate  eanseanenoe  of 
apathy  andfeHenee  was  aUbodlad  fetever  in 
the  namea  of  AusubwMa  and  the  mam 

In  thto  regard,  our  obMgatlnn  to  dear.  So 
long  aa  Jews  wID  be  peraectoted,  whether  tai 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Bthlopia.  whether  In 
Arab  ooontitH  or  etoewhara,  ao  long  aa  the 
enemlea  of  dur  people  penlst  In  thdr  off oits 
to  deatory  ito,  ao  k»g  aa  the.Stete  at  larad 
remataia  thteatened.  ao  iMig  aa  human 
beinff  anywhere  wfll  be  oppreaaad.  our  voice 
wm  be  heard  and  our  prmeaee  wm  be  felt 

We,  whoae  rooU  are  wnhwddeil  tn  aahea, 
wm  never  forget  that  above  aD  dee,  we  are 
our  brothers' keepers^ 


TIP  OTIEnJjHAS  ma  TAX 
TARGETS  MDDED  UP 

HON.  JAoTf.  KEMP 
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;  soosB  or  KEPaiauii'AXiVB 
Wedneadajh  June  8. 1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evl- 
drace  continues  to  mount  that  the 
$700  otf)  on  the  third  year  of  Presi- 
dmt  Reaoan's  tax-rate  cuts,  ivopoaed 
by  the  Democratic  leadership.  Is  a 
foolish  Ideto. 

In  an  outstanding  editmial  today, 
the  New  York  Post  points  out  that  the 
plan- 
Far  from  hitting  the  rldi.  would  hit  mO- 
llona  of  miikUe  dam  f amUiaa. 

It  would^  a  ataigle  taicame  earner  who 
doM  not  ttftnlae  deducttona  at  |S1,1M  grom 
tawome.  It  would  hit  a  one-tawone  family  of 
four  whkfll  dom  not  ttentae  at  $M4S0 
groaa. .  .  .  Sow  wrong  can  (Speaker  Tip) 
OTCsoL  get  when  he  aaya  that  the  tTOO  cap 
to  a  way  ot  raidng  $6  taOllon  by  tanposhig 
thto  burden  on  "people  beat  sbie  to  pay  it" 
without  poAtleal  risk  to  the  DcBocrats. 

In  fSct  ttw  cap  would  hit  a  two-tawome 
fomOy  at  roughly  a  Jotait  tawome  of  $10,000. 
There  are  three^nd-ooe-half  mlllkm  taz- 
payen  tai  that  category— and  mOUons  likely 
to  move  Into  it  aoon. 

How  long;  haa  O'MBu.  been  under  the  tan- 
liriaalnn  that  a  man  and  wife  earning 
$26,000  each  on  the  Detroit  asaambly  Unea- 
or  any  other  work,  for  that  matter— would 
be  able  to  tff ord  thto  Und  of  levy? 

This  Is  exactly  the  quegtion  we  must 
ask  our  Donocratic  oolleMues:  Why 
do  they  want  to  tax  wotking  middle 
daas  AlP*f»^'<^*",  and  eepedally  work- 
ing ooupleg? 

I  woidd  like  to  «vwmnMMi  this  article 
to  the  attrition  of  my  oolleaguee. 

The  artlde  follows: 

Tir  OlVULL  Has  Hu  Tax  Tsaaan  Mixbd 

ur 

Speaker  Tir  Oltau.  to  aadJIng  the 
DaaMcrata  in  Congrem  with  a  certain  loaer 
with  hto  pntpoaal  to  pot  a  $700  Umit  on  the 
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iifHMfciia.1  July  1  tax  cut  He  aaya  it  would 
hdp  lower  the  bndget  deficit  by  aoaUng  the 
rWb  but  he  to  way  off  target 

B^  plan  has  nothing  to  do  with  aoaUng 
the  ridi.  They  have  already  had  their  tax 
cot 

The  top  tax  ratea  were  reduced  from  70 
per  cent  to  BO  per  cent  on  Jan.  1.  1083. 
Whafa  more,  they  were  cut  throuite  a  pro- 
poaal  inltiatfml  not  by  Freaklent  Reagan,  but 
by  a  Democrat,  Michigan  Rep.  BiU  Brod- 
head.  now  retired,  and  fully  aupported  by 
theDemoerata. 

How  right  they  were  to  do  ad 
The  tax  collection  from  thto  category  of 
taspayen  waa  expeeted  to  faU  from  $77  bO- 
Uon  tai  ftocal  1961  to  about  $72  bOlion  tai 
1662  aa  a  result  of  the  rate  reduction.  In 
fact  it  taicreaaed  to  $85  bOlion.  10  per  cent 
more  than  the  year  before. 

OKdIl'a  plan,  far  from  hitting  the  rich. 
would  hit  mUUona  of  middle  clam  families. 

It  would  hit  a  ainale  income  earner  who 
doea  not  itemiae  deductions  at  $21,150  gram 
taMome.  It  would  hit  a  one-income  family  of 
four  whldi  doea  not  itemiae  at  $39,250  groas. 
Where  deductionB  are  itemised  the  ci«> 
would  begtai  at  $37,420  gram  and  $45,650 
grom  reapectively. 

Tlie  hardeat  hit  of  course  would  be  two- 
tneoBae  families— the  fastest  growing  catego- 
ry of  taxpayen  tn  the  country. 

How  wrong  can  O'Neal  get  when  he  says 
that  the  $700  cap  to  a  way  of  raising  $6  bU- 
Uon  by  ««««pnriT»y  thto  burdm  on  "people 
best  able  to  pay  It"  without  poUtical  risk  to 
theDemoerata. 

In  fact  the  cap  would  bit  a  two-income 
family  at  roughly  a  Joint  Income  of  $50,000. 
There  are  three-and-one-balf  mUUon  tax- 
payen in  that  categwy— and  milUons  likely 
to  move  into  it  aoon. 

How  long  haa  O'MeOl  been  under  the  tan- 
jiirarinn  that  a  man  and  wife  earning 
$26,000  each  on  the  Detroit  assembly  lines— 
or  any  other  wotk,  for  that  matter— would 
be  able  to  afford  thto  Und  of  levy? 

OVdU'a  plan  would  also  increase  dramati- 
cally the  marginal  tax  rates  of  t«nnnn«  of 
taxpayers.  For  a  family  with  $35,200  taxable 
ineome  that  to,  after  aU  deductions— the 
prcacnt  tax  bra^et  taMawases  from  28  per 
cent  to  33  per  cent  for  any  further  income. 
OVem's  plsn  would  take  the  bracket  to  37 
per  cent  in  one  awoop— «  one-third  taicrease. 

Nor  would  the  pton  "restore  falmeas." 

If  you  have  an  taicome  bdow  $35,200  you 
would  get  the  10  per  cent  cut  <m  July  1  and 
thoefore  the  full  23  per  cent  Reagan  tax 
rate  reduction  over  three  yean  since  Jan.  1. 
108L  If  your  income  to  above  $109,000— 
thaidn  to  the  original  reductimi  of  the  top 
rate  to  50  per  cent— you  would  alao  have  it 

If  you  are  anywhere  tai  between— as  mil- 
liona  of  American  famUlea  are— your  tax  cut 
would  be  only  15  per  cent. 

OlVdU  to  championing  a  loaer.  Robert 
Dole,  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate 
FlQinoe  Committee,  says  the  July  1  tax  cut 
to  the  "aafeat  bet  tai  town."  Dan  Rostenkow- 
aki.  Democratic  chataman  of  the  Houae 
Waya  and  Means  Committee,  rightly  fean 
that  OVdU'a  cap  would  aimply  paint  the 
Democrata  aa  a  party  of  tax  raisers. 

TTm  Democrats  are  hitting  at  windmills. 
Their  plsn  wiU  never  get  to  the  point  where 
Reagan  wiU  even  need  to  veto  it* 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  HJL  S2S6 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 


or  THS  Hovas  aw 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  JONBB  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  taitrodncing  legls- 
latkxn  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  Include  all  flah 
and  fish  products  In  export  promotion 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Cmporatlcm. 

The  United  States  has  registered  a 
fishery  trade  deficit  for  over  $6  years. 
In  1060.  the  trade  defkdt  for  fishery 
products  was  $258  mOIkm  and  by  1980 
it  was  $2.8  bimon.  The  more  disheart- 
ening part  of  this  story  is  that  this 
country  has  large  amounts  of  under- 
utilized fishery  resources  within  the 
200^nlle  fishery  ccmservatlon  aone. 
These  resources  are.  however,  being 
utilised  by  heavily  subsidised  f  welgn 
itlshermen,  are  often  exported  to  other 
countries,  and  even  come  bock  to  this 
country  as  Imports. 

Much  of  this  resource  base  could, 
with  the  proper  environmoit,  be  har- 
vested and  processed  by  our  own  fish- 
ing Industry  and  sold  as  export  prod- 
uct to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thedyo- 
tential  for  export  trade  hi  U.S.  fisUery 
products  Is  enormous  but  Its  devdop- 
ment  Is  goierally  impeded  by  the  lack 
of  credit  financing  for  the  shipment  of 
large  amounts  of  raw  product  and  a 
large  and  often  overwhelming  finan- 
cial burdai  which  is  ftwpn««'Ki  on  the 
exporter  and  importer  while  their  rel- 
atively high-value  finished  products 
are  in  shipment  or  awaiting  customs 
clearance. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  Indude  all  fish 
products  in  export  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  such  as  the  food  for  peace  i»o- 
gram  and  programs  to  prranote  the  de- 
velivment  of  overseas  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  conunodltles. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Devekvment 
and  Assistance  Act  of  lil64.  commonly 
referred  to  as  Public  Law  480.  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
include  fish  and  fish  products  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  expand  export  mar- 
kets for  UJS.  commodities,  programs  to 
use  the  abundant  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  proi^wns 
designed  to  encourage  the  eccmomlc 
development  of  foreign  countries  and 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  ounmodltieB. 
It  would  also  delete  the  requiremmt 
that  medfic  appnvriatitnis  are  necee- 
sary  to  indude  fish  and  fish  products 
in  programs  for  disaster  relief  and  ex- 
change for  str^eglc  materials. 

Section  3  of  the  pn^DOsed  legislation 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agrleul- 
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tore  Um  Mrthorttjr  to  Indude  fldi  and 
In  pragiaiBS  dericned  to 
tho  export  of  •trieultanl 
1  Mdi  M  the  export  credit 
lofultlm  fund  and  tbe  export  etedlt 


4  of  the  bin  would  amend 
IW  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Act  of  1982  to  permit 
tkh  and  fUi  pcoduet>  to  benefit  from 
mieelal  fondlnc  for  export  programa. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  the  Inelualon  of  flah 
and  fkh  ptodneta  within  the  export 
ptognma  carried  out  b7  the  Secretary 
of  Agilenltnre  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Oofpotatton  would  aenre  to 
create  badly  needed  Joba  here  in  the 
mited  Stataa  and  would  encourage 
the  fun  developaient  and  utnimtlon  of 
the  fUhery  reaouroea  within  our  MO- 
mUe  llBhery  oooMrfatloo  aone.  It  has 
VMm  been  eatabUahed  that  flah  and 
flah  prodneta  are  a  nutritious  and 
sound  food  commodity.  Theae  prod- 
neta can  hdp  to  meet  a  growing  pro- 
tein need  for  an  ever-increasing  world 
ptipulattnn 

I  am  mort  hopeful  that  thii  measure 
win  help  stem  the  tide  of  larger  and 
larger  fishery  trade  defldts  whkh  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  past  three 
Hfft^i^f^  While  this  country  is  rich  in 
fishery  resources,  our  uttUntitm  of 
these  reaouroea  has  been  poor  and  it  Is 
time  that  we  use  these  reaouroea  in  a 
mMiimr  that  wHl  decrease  our  fishery 
trade  deficit  and  benefit  the  dtixens  of 
thlsNatlon. 

Thla  bill  createa  no  new  programs.  It 
merely  allows  our  underdeveloped 
fishing  industry  to  benefit  from  the 
nrifft*"g  infrastructure  which  has 
aided  expcnt  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucta  for  many  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagoea  to  Join  me  in  suK>orting  this 
Important  legislation. » 


WABHINOTON  WATER  WEEK 


HON.  aEMEm*  J.  ZABLOOQ 

orwuooBsni 
nr  TBS  Houss  ixw  axnnsMXATivKS 


Wednetdau.  June  8, 19S3 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday marked  the  beginning  of 
"Waahtngton  Water  Week."  a  week  In 
which  there  wiU  be  many  activities  to 
better  inform  Ccmgreas  and  the  public 
of  the  aerious  need  for  safe  drinking 
water  and  propn  sanitation  in  the 
XIntted  Statca  and  worldwide. 

The  vtduntary  organlMtion  Olobal 
Water  under  the  leadership  of  its  es- 
teemed iwesident.  Dr.  Peter  Bourne, 
has  planned  the  weeklong  event  In 
order  that  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  thla  iasue  of  importance  to  every 
country  in  the  wwld.  and  I  hope  my 
coBeagoes  win  share  in  this  educati<m- 
al  campaign. 

Certainly,  we  ahould  take  steps  to 
assure  that  a  future  adequate  water 
supply  la  available  worldwide,  and  that 
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easy  aeoeaa  to  safe  drlnklnc  water  ia 
afforded  to  an  people.  In  our  own 
country,  we  should  wortL  toward  devel- 
oping a  eomprehenalve  water  poUey 
and  we  ahould  uae  our  expertise  and 
good  win  to  enaUe  other  oountrlea  to 
do  the  same.  Developing  countriea  can 
uae  our  talents  and  our  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Olobal  Water  should 
be  commended  for  bringing  attention 
to  the  water  iasue  and  I  am  oonfident 
that  their  educational  efforts  win 
serve  us  alL« 


MADISONVILLE  TAKES 
TENNESSEE  BASEBALL  CROWN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


ni  THi  HOUss  or  i 


rATIVB 


Wednudaw,  June  t,  1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN. 'Mr.  Speaker.  The 
most  common  challenge  in  sporta  can 
be  found  in  the  phraae  "Wait  tiU  next 
year."  It  expresses  the  frustratitms  of 
one  season  and  the  hopes  of  another. 

Two  years  ago  the  Madison  viUe 
High  School  Oolden  Tornadoes  went 
to  the  finals  of  the  class  A  Tennessee 
basebaU  playoffs.  The  team  won  the 
first  game  against  Memphis  Skyview. 
and,  according  to  Coach  MacColey. 
were  "a  strike  away"  from  winning  the 
seocmd  game  and  the  tiUe.  Madison- 
viUe  lost  that  game,  however,  and  like 
'many  before  it  vowed  to  wait  tiU  next 
year. 

This  is  "next  year"  and  the  Tomar 
does  have  captured  the  class  A  title  by 
defeatibog  Memphis  Skyview  7-6  on 
May  27.  The  victory  represented  more 
than  revenge  for  the  1981  loss.  It  also 
represented  the  first  State  champion- 
ship of  any  kind  for  the  Monroe 
County  school. 

Only  one  senior  played  in  the  Madi- 
aonviUe  lineup,  and  a  key  player  was 
injured  in  a  previous  playoff  game. 
The  Oolden  Tornadoes  had  only  four 
hits,  but  they  were  able  to  puU  ahead 
in  the  final  inning,  and  hold  on  to 
defeat  Skyview  by  one  run.  It  was  a 
display  of  courage  and  perseverance 
that  brought  the  crown  to  Madison- 
viUe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  players,  coaches, 
and  fans  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  team.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  ccmununity  spirit  and 
pride  that  has  gone  Into  this  champi- 
onahip.  I  believe  that  Is  fitting  for  the 
sport  that  Is  America's  pastime. 

BasebaU  has  always  brought  people 
together.  It  encourages  both  team 
play  and  individual  accomplishments. 
As  a  team,  MadtsonvlUe  High  School 
showed  Itself  to  be  the  best  In  its  class. 
As  individuals.  Randy  Dockery  was 
able  to  win  the  game  by  forcing  a  Sky- 
view player  to  popup  with  a  runner  on 
third  base,  for  the  final  out:  and  Tracy 
Patterson   hit  a  two-run  homer  to 
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aoore  the  wtamlnc  run.  TUa  eonbtam* 
tlon  of  teamwoik  and  Indlvldoal  ae- 
oomidiahmant  la  what  makes  a  winner 
inbaaeban. 

MadiaonvlUe  has  dimlayed  theae 
tralta.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  those 
who  have  played  a  part  In  this  duun- 
pi«miti«P  season  wfll  dierish  the 
memories.  They  wfll  remember  the 
team  victoriea,  and  the  indhrldual  iday 
that  tynwight  this  diamplonahlp  to  the 
Oolden  Tomadoea.  And  they  wOl  no 
longer  have  to  wait  tm  next  year« 


INDIAN  POINT  AND  THE 
NUCIAAR  INDUSTUT 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

orcAUfoaau 
ni  THB  Housx  or  1 


Wedneedav,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  aoddent  at  Three  MUe  Island, 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  concluded 
that  extensive  emergency  planning 
was  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety  against  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  nuclear  accident  In  the  NRC  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1980, 
and  again  in  the  AuthOTisation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Tears  1982  and  1983.  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  adoption  of  ra- 
diological emergency  reqxmses  plans 
covering  the  areas  surrounding  the 
Nation's  nuclear  powerplants.  Con- 
gress fashioned  requirements  only 
with  ngpect  to  new  nuclear  plants;  the 
NRC  broadened  the  scope  of  planning 
requirements  to  Include  existing 
plants. 

Both  Congress  and  the  NRC  envi- 
sioned a  strong  local  role  in  the  devel- 
opment and  lnv>lementation  of  evacu- 
ation and  other  emergency  planning. 
Emergency  planning,  after  all,  is  much 
the  province  of  local  authorities  and 
emergency  service  personneL  Recent 
events  suggest,  however,  that  we  have 
been  too  sanguine  about  the  ability 
and  the  willingess  of  local  authorities 
to  fulflU  their  important  reqponsibll- 
ities  within  the  framework  established 
by  Congress  and  the  NRC.  Indeed  in 
some  instances,  most  notably  at  Indian 
Point  In  Buchanan.  N.T..  the  local  au- 
thorities appear  to  be  udng  their  con- 
trol over  local  emergency  facilities  and 
service  peraoimel  adversely  to  the  in- 
terests of  utilities  and  the  other  Oov- 
ertunent  entities  with  which  they  are 
expected  to  cooperate. 

The  situation  at  Indian  Point.  In 
brief,  is  this:  officials  of  Rockland 
County,  a  county  adjacent  to  an  oper- 
ating nuclear  powerplant,  have  not  yet 
developed  their  own  emergency  re- 
sponse plans  and  have  refused  to  par- 
tidiMite  in  drills  to  demonstrate  the 
adequacy  of  the  State's  plan.  Because 
of  NRC  regulations,  a  idant  may  not 
operate  where  there  is  no  approved 
plan  in  place.  Unless  the  State  can 
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■nmipm***  for  the  oouaty^  InacUan 
by  providing  sufOdent  sitatltate  pei^ 
aonnel  to  Mopond  etteettvdy  to  an 
erneigeucy.  or  the  eoanty  finally 
agrees  to  oooperate  In  InpicnMutlng 
the  State  plsn.  the  Indian  Point  oper- 
ating ItoeoMa  wfll  be  auvended  by  the 
NRConAuie9. 

Thte  partlBular  problem  la  a  danger 
at  S7  of  the  SS  nudear  dtea  througout 
the  Nation  where  State  emwigenfy 
plaiM  have  yet  to  be  approved  and  per 
hapa  even  at  the  remaining  attea— 
ghren  that  eoopecattve  local  offlclala 
are  always  subject  to  repiaeement  by 
unoooperatttre  onea.  If .  In  tlie  caae  of 
any  site,  lecal  authoritleB  refuse  to 
participate  in  the  planning  proeess,  or 
are  unalde  lev  whatever  reaaon  to  pro- 
vide the  funding,  direction  and  coordi- 
nation neocksary  to  develop  or  Imple- 
ment prwoked  plana,  than  nsaztiy  re- 
aetors  may!  not  operate.  Am  vividly 
demonstrated  in  tbe  InOan  Point  altu- 
atlon.  thla  tegulatory  atmeture  places 
the  utmtlea  at  the  mercy  of  local  au- 
thtvitlea. 

Indian  Point  is  not  the  only  site  at 
viiieh  the  moblem  has  already  affect- 
ed the  nudear  Industry.  At  dtes  in 
Kentudqr  and  Massachuaetts.  local  au- 
thoritiea  reportedly  have  uaed  their  le- 
verage over  utUlUea  to  obtain  agiee- 
mente  to  provide  funding  for  emergen- 
cy pi^nhig.  Whfle  It  may  be  appnwl- 
ate  for  the  utUltlea— and  henoe  thdr 
ratepayers^to  aba(»b  aome  of  the 
planning  costs.  I  question  the  acquro- 
priatoieBS  of  local  enttttea  using  their 
power  as  a  bargaining  dilp  to  extntet 
oonoeasionst  financial  and  otherwiae. 
from  utmties.  Even  mm«  alarming  are 
reports  that  some  local  entttlea-HM>ta- 
bly.  munldpaUtles  surrounding  the 
Seabrook  plant  in  New  Hampahire  and 
the  propoaed  Shoreham  unit  in  Suf- 
folk County.  N.T.— are  intent  on  uaing 
the  planning  process  not  merdy  to  ex- 
tract coneeaslons  but  actually  to  stop 
Idants  from  operating. 

Congress  obvloudy  did  not  establish 
emergency  pi«n«<wg  requirements  tcx 
the  purpose  of  shutting  down  power- 
plants.  Ita  biupoae  waa  to  aasure  that 
mft'Hmimi  safety  could  be  adileved 
ccmsistent  with  the  development  of 
nudear  po#er  as  an  important  energy 
source.  It  ia  only  consistent  with  that 
purpoae  thnt  Cmgreas  act  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  the  regulatory  prooeas 
which  pamits  local  entities  to  apply 
pressures  to  achieve  thdr  own  ends.  I 
sincerely  lM>pe  that  we  can  move  rap- 
idly.* 
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to  apeak  today  on  the  «^w«p«i« 
of  Virginia  Polytedmic  Institute  and 
State  university  in  Blai^dnirg.  I  was 
abaent  for  the  vote  on  final  paaaage  of 
the  fiBoal  year  19M  Agriculture  Appro- 
priationB  Act  Had  I  been  iveaent  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  im- 
portant legldatlon. 

I  was  particularly  pleaaed  to  note 
that  the  committee  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $4.5  milliim  tcx  the 
VlrglnlaFManiand  Regional  Veteri- 
nary School  whidi  is  being  construct- 
ed at  Vln^nla  Tedi.  This  appnvnlar 
tion  repreaente  a  recognitiim  of  the 
strong  Federal  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  school  of  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  I  commend  the 
ooounlttee  for  its  actlcm.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RKX  BOUCHER 


orvnH&au 


ni  THI  aoosK  or 

Wednetdaw,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.   BOUCHER.    Mr.   ftieaker.    I 
regret  that  because  of  a  previous  com- 
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problems  of  hunger  in  our  country. 
But  at  least  It  is  something  we  can  do 
now.  In  a  time  of  urgent  need. 

I  also  can  to  my  cdleagues'  atten- 
tion a  Washington  Post  artide  by 
Colman  McCarthy.  "Oettlng  Pood  to 
the  PoOT."  aiildi  providea  additional 
information  on  the  need  for  this  bOL 


OimiNO  THE  FOOD  TO  THE 
POOR 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

<v  oonncTicuT 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  aXPBBSSHTATIVBS 

WednetAiy,  June  8, 1983 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
like  many  of  my  coUeagues.  have 
become  deeply  concerned  about  the 
growing  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  our  country.  In  the  dty  of 
Hartford,  which  I  r^resent  and  which 
ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  poverty, 
thoe  have  been  many  generous  ef- 
forta  made  to  provide  assistance  for 
needy  men.  women,  and  children, 
through  churches  and  voluntary  food 
banks.  However,  in  Hartford,  as  is  true 
nationwide,  volunteers  alone  cannot 
meet  the  tremendous  demand  for  food 
aarigtamt  that  exists.  Over  the  last  2 
years,  the  Salvation  Army  in  Hartford 
faced  an  mipalling  400-peroent  In- 
creaae  In  requests  for  help  from  its 
food  pantry.  A  shortage  of  food  result- 
ed, forcing  the  pantry  to  limit  its  re- 
sources to  families,  ending  its  assist- 
ance to  single  men. 

This  IB  particularly  frustrating  when 
we  see  masdve  amoimts  of  surplus 
commodities  being  held  in  storage  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  is  even 
worse  because  In  Connecticut  a  com- 
imehensive  plan  to  distribute  commod- 
ities is  already  in  place,  through  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  Governor  and  the 
private  sector.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  X7SDA  has  caUed  the  plan 
an  exceUent  one.  we  have  yet  to  re- 
odve  more  than  a  token  amount  of 
commodities  to  implement  it. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  available 
food  wm  not  be  released  In  adequate 
amounte  unless  Congress  mandates 
the  USDA  to  take  action.  We  should 
not  aUow  food  to  spoQ  In  storage  while 
so  many  people  go  hungry,  and  so  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  a  bill 
that  win  soon  be  on  the  floor,  HJl. 
1690.  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
and  Commodity  Distribution  Act  of 
1983.  It  Is  not  a  total  answer  to  the 


Food  TO 


Pooa 


On  June  37  a  different  kind  of  food  Une  to 
adieduled  to  te  f omwd.  A  conrrarinnal  ddl- 
egatkm.  led  by  Rep-  TOny  HaU  (DOblo). 
will  tour  the  Depsitment  of  Asricultare's 
UmesUme-cave  food  warebouMS  in  Ktnssi 
Ctty.  ICo.  A  week  later,  oo  July  4.  a  group  <rf 
demonrtraton  onanlaed  by  the  Oaaamuntty 
for  Creative  Nonvkdenoe,  whidi  has  been 
feedtais  hundredi  of  the  honciy  in  Wuh- 
ington  every  day  for  10  yean,  will  be  at  the 
■Ite  f or  a  iHotest 

The  caves  bold  SIS  mllUon  poiindi  of  sur- 
idus  dairy  food.  Among  tbe  SOD  federal  food 
waiehouaeB.  the  Kanna  Ctty  operaUon  to 
one  of  the  largest  "Dm  rnngrflntial  group 
and  the  demonatnton  want  to  leam  why 
there  to  not  a  oomvoodlndy  large  vtoion 
about  getting  tbe  food  to  tbe  poor. 

The  08DA  annrnmned  in  May  that  tta 
cheese  gtveaway  program  to  about  to  be 
sliced  thinner  from  S6  mflUon  pounda  in 
March  to  25  miUlan  pounds  by  August  That 
comes  out  to  leas  than  a  pound  of  chwiee 
per  month  per  pow  peraon.  The  USDA 
claims  commercial  sales  are  being  hurt.  But 
to  date,  neitho'  the  USDA  nor  cheese  com- 
panies twve  offered  Congress  any  exact  data 
(m  how  the  poor  are  hurting  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Only  scare  talk  has  been  heard. 

Despite  the  disbursement  of  370  million 
pounds  of  cheese  tai  the  first  IS  months  of 
the  program,  the  surplus  grows.  In  May 
IMS.  the  federal  pantry  held  683  millian 
pounds.  By  last  month,  there  were  803  mil- 
lion pounds.  Surpluses  in  butter  and  dry 
milk  are  also  up. 

The  bulging  food  bins  mean  increased 
storage  costs:  from  $370  million  in  1982  to 
an  estimated  $380  million  thto  year.  While 
the  Reagan  <^/<iiHfitrt^r«t.<mi  spends  more 
than  $1  million  a  day  in  storage  fees,  emer- 
goicy  food  programs  tat  the  iMor  have  their 
own  statistics  of  increase.  TUe  Ceut^  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  in  Washington 
reports  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  181 
programs  it  surveyed  the  number  of  people 
coming  for  food  rose  by  more  than  SO  per 
cent  in  a  recent  one-year  period.  The  new- 
comers to  hunger  were  mostly  pe<H>le  vic- 
timized by  the  billions  of  dollars  in  cuts  in 
nutrition  programs  from  food  stamps  to 
school  lunches. 

Hard  times  are  one  thing,  but  the  Reagan 
sdministraticm  to  attacking  the  poor  with  a 
policy  of  miseriiness.  What  other  conclusion 
can  be  reached?  Reagan  off idato  set  out  to 
decimate  food  and  nutrition  programs  to 
which  they  were  ideologically  opposed.  Star- 
vation diets  for  food  programs  were  the  ex- 
tensi(m  of  the  Reagan  phUosophy  of  no  free 
lunches.  Now.  two  years  later,  a  policy  of 
denial  to  paired  with  a  program  of  plenty: 
The  food  warehouses  get  bigger  while  the 
food  lines  get  longer. 

The  Reagan  administration  to  now  trying 
to  cmvinoe  the  country  that  the  recession- 
depressi<m  to  over  and  economic  recovery  to 
well  on  the  way.  It  wiU  lukve  to  go  some 
ways  to  persuade  Sen.  John  Danforth  (R- 
Mo.).  After  a  visit  to  food  programs  in  ICa- 
souri,  he  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
he  had  a  "great  aoiae  of  alarm"  over  the 
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ton  tiM  anttioitty  to  tnelude  mh  and 
ueti  In  ptocmui  ilrr'r'^  to 
tlie  otpott  (tf  ■crieulturml 

tin  wattx  M  the  export  credit 

re«oMi«  fund  end  the  export  credit 


4  of  the  bill  would  amend 
IM  of  the  Omnfbue  Budget 
RewwnlHittnn  Act  of  198S  to  pennit 
fMi  and  fkh  prodnete  to  benefit  from 
tifttUL  fundtaw  for  export  program*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Incluelon  of  fiah 
and  fkh  products  within  the  export 
progianM  canted  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Commodity 
credit  Oorporatloo  would  wnre  to 
create  badly  needed  Jobs  here  In  the 
Ukitted  States  and  would  encourage 
the  fun  deteloiwaent  and  uttlliatlnn  of 
the  ftahary  reaouroes  within  our  300- 
ntOm  fWiery  eoiHenration  Mne.  It  has 
long  been  established  that  fish  and 
fish  products  are  a  nutritious  and 
sound  food  commodity.  These  prod- 
ucts can  help  to  meet  a  growing  pro- 
tein need  tm  an  ew-increastng  wwld 


J  am  most  hoptful  that  this  measure 
help  stem  the  tide  of  larger  and 
fUiery  trade  deficits  which  has 
characteristic  of  the  past  three 
While  this  country  is  rich  in 
resources,  our  utilisation  of 
iesouroes  has  been  poor  and  it  is 
that  we  use  theee  resources  in  a 
manner  that  will  decrease  our  fishery 
trade  deficit  and  bmeflt  the  dtiaens  of 
this  Nation. 

This  bill  creates  no  new  programs.  It 
merdy  allows  our  underdeveloped 
fishing  industry  to  benefit  fran  the 
r^T*^  infrastructure  which  has 
aided  export  of  Amerioai  farm  prod- 
ucts for  many  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  J<^  me  in  supporting  this 
important  legislation  m 


WASHINOTON  WATER  WEEK 


HON.  OEMEm'  J.  ZABLOCn 


rATIVBS 


ov  wnoomni 
HOUSBOr 

Wedtmadaw.  June  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  ^)eaker.  yes- 
terday marff*^  the  beginning  of 
"Washington  Water  We^"  a  week  in 
irtilch  there  wUl  be  many  activities  to 
better  inform  Congress  and  the  public 
of  the  serious  need  for  safe  drinking 
water  and  proper  sanitation  in  the 
Uhlted  States  and  worldwide. 

The  vfduntary  organisation  Olobal 
Water  under  the  leadership  of  Its  es- 
teemed president.  Dr.  Peter  Bourne, 
has  plamied  the  weekkmg  event  in 
order  that  more  attention  wUl  be  given 
to  this  Issue  of  inuwrtanoe  to  every 
country  in  the  wt^d.  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  wfll  share  in  this  education- 
al campaign. 

Certainly,  we  should  take  steps  to 
assure  that  a  future  adequate  water 
supply  ti  available  wt^dwlde.  and  tbat 
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easy  aceess  to  safe  drinking  water  Is 
afforded  to  all  people,  in  our  own 
country,  we  should  work,  toward  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  water  policy 
and  we  should  use  our  expertise  and 
good  win  to  enalde  other  countries  to 
do  the  same.  Developing  countries  can 
use  our  talents  and  our  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Okibal  Water  should 
be  «*»i«i»«>iw««H  for  bringing  attention 
to  the  water  issue  and  I  am  confident 
that  their  educational  efftnts  wiU 
serve  us  aU.« 


June9,198S 


MADIBO'fVILLE  TAKES 
TENNESSXB  BASEBALL  CROWN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


m  1KB  HOUSE  or  1 


rATTVBS 


WedaeMiaK  Jtme  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN. 'Mr.  Speaker.  The 
most  «■*"""'««»  challenge  in  qoorts  can 
be  found  in  the  phrase  "Walt  till  next 
year."  It  expresses  the  frustrations  of 
oat  aeascm  and  the  hopes  of  another. 

Two  years  ago  the  Madlsonville 
High  School  Golden  Tornadoes  went 
to  the  finals  of  the  class  A  Tennessee 
baseball  playof fk.  The  team  won  the 
first  game  against  Memphis  Skyvlew. 
and.  aocoording  to  Coach  MacColey. 
were  "a  strike  away"  from  winning  the 
second  game  and  the  title.  Madison- 
viUe  lost  that  game,  however,  and  like 
'many  before  it  vowed  to  wait  tiU  next 
year. 

This  is  "next  year"  and  the  Torna- 
does have  captured  the  class  A  title  by 
<i»f>>ting  Monphis  Skyview  1-6  on 
May  27.  The  victory  represented  more 
than  revenge  for  the  1981  loss.  It  also 
represented  the  first  State  champion- 
ship of  any  kind  for  the  Monroe 
County  school. 

Only  one  senior  played  in  the  Madl- 
scmviUe  lineup,  and  a  key  player  was 
injured  in  a  previous  playoff  game. 
The  Golden  Tornadoes  had  only  four 
hits,  but  they  were  able  to  pull  ahead 
in  the  final  inning,  and  hold  on  to 
defeat  Skyvlew  by  one  run.  It  was  a 
diQ>lay  of  courage  and  perseverance 
that  brought  the  crown  to  Madlson- 
vlUe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  players,  coaches, 
and  fans  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  team.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  ccHumunity  spirit  and 
pride  that  has  gone  into  this  champi- 
onship. I  believe  that  is  fitting  for  the 
sport  that  is  America's  pastime. 

Baseball  has  always  brought  people 
together.  It  encoxvages  both  team 
play  and  individual  accomplishments. 
As  a  team.  Madlsonville  High  School 
showed  itself  to  be  the  best  in  its  class. 
As  individuals.  Randy  Dockery  was 
able  to  win  the  game  by  forcing  a  Sky- 
view  player  to  popup  with  a  runner  on 
third  base,  for  the  final  out;  and  Tracy 
Patterson   hit  a  two-run  homer  to 


sctne  the  wtamlng  run.  This 

tkm  of  teamwork  and  Indlvldnal  ae- 

compUshment  is  what  makea  a  winner 

tnbasebalL 

MadtMovlIle  has  divdayed  these 
traits.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  thoae 
who  have  played  a  part  tan  this  dham- 
pkm^lp  season  wOl  eheilsh  the 
memories.  They  wfll  remember  the 
team  vtctoriea.  and  the  individual  play 
that  brou^t  this  championship  to  the 
Golden  Tomadoea.  And  they  wfll  no 
longo-  have  to  wait  tfll  next  year.* 


INDIAN  POINT  AND  THE 
NUCIJIAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 


orcALmaau 
nt  THX  HOUSE  or  1 

WedneBday,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island, 
both  the  C(mgreas  and  the  Nuclear 
R^pilatory  Commissicm  cmduded 
that  extensive  emergency  planning 
was  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety  against  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  nuclear  accident.  In  the  NRC  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  IfNM). 
and  again  in  the  Authorisation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1M2  and  1983.  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  adivtion  of  ra- 
diological onergency  respcmses  plans 
covering  the  areas  surrounding  the 
Nation's  nuclear  powerplants.  Con- 
gress fashioned  requiremoits  only 
with  remect  to  new  nuclear  plants;  the 
NRC  broadened  the  scope  of  planning 
requirements  to  include  existing 
plants. 

Both  Congress  and  the  NRC  envi- 
sioned a  strong  local  role  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  evacu- 
ation and  other  emergency  planning. 
Emergency  planning,  after  all.  is  much 
the  province  of  local  authorities  and 
emergency  service  persoimel.  Recent 
events  suggest,  however,  that  we  have 
been  too  sanguine  about  the  ability 
and  the  wlllingess  of  local  authorities 
to  fulfill  their  Important  responsibil- 
ities within  the  framewoik  established 
by  Congress  and  the  NRC.  Indeed  in 
some  <n'!**'M^*«.  most  notably  at  Indian 
Point  in  Buchanan.  N.Y..  the  local  au- 
thorities appear  to  be  udng  their  con- 
trol over  local  emergency  facilities  and 
service  personnel  adversely  to  the  in- 
terests of  utilities  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment entities  with  which  they  are 
expected  to  cooperate. 

The  situation  at  Indian  Point,  in 
brief,  is  this:  officials  of  Roddand 
County,  a  county  adjacent  to  an  oper- 
ating nuclear  powendant.  have  not  yet 
developed  their  own  emergency  re- 
sponse plans  and  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  drills  to  dononstrate  the 
adequacy  of  the  State's  plan.  Because 
of  NRC  regulations,  a  idant  may  not 
oporate  where  there  is  no  aM>roved 
plan  in  place.  Unless  the  State  can 
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oompenaate  for  the  county  "a  Inaction 
by  providing  sufficient  aolMtttate  per- 
'  to  napond  etfeettvdy  to  an 
or    tiM    county    finally 

to  oaoperate  In  laplBinsBttDc 

the  State  pikn.  the  Indian  Point  oper- 
ating Ueena^  wfll  be  suspended  by  the 
NRConJui|B9. 

This  paitleular  problem  Is  a  danger 
at  87  of  the  IS  nudear  attea  througout 
the  Natkm  where  State  emergency 
plans  have  yet  to  be  approved  and  per- 
hapa  even  At  the  remaining  sites 
given  that  cooperative  local  officials 
are  always  guhject  to  replacement  by 
unoooperatiife  ones.  If  .  In  the  case  of 
any  site.  Ideal  anthortttaa  refuse  to 
partlcbate  m  the  planning  process,  w 
are  unable  tor  irtiatefver  rsaaon  to  pro- 
vide the  fiuMttng.  direetfcm  and  coordi- 
nation necetsary  to  devdop  or  tanide- 
ment  proposed  plans,  then  nearby  re- 
actors nugr  not  operate.  As  vividly 
demonstrated  in  the  Indian  Point  situ- 
atlon.  thla  feguliAory  structure  placea 
the  utflltied  at  the  mercy  of  local  au- 
thorttlea. 

Indian  INint  is  not  the  only  site  at 
which  the  problem  has  already  affect- 
ed the  nudear  bidustry.  At  sites  In 
Kentucky  and  Massachusetts,  local  an-, 
thoritlea  reportedly  have  used  their  le- 
verage over  utUltlea  to  obtatan  apee- 
ments  to  provide  funding  for  emergen- 
cy planning;  While  It  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  the!  utilities  and  hence  their 
ratQiayers-^to  abaorb  some  of  the 
piMwitng  costs,  I  question  the  appro- 
priatoMss  of  local  entlttea  using  th^r 
power  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  extract 
concessionst  financial  and  otherwise, 
from  utilities.  Even  more  alarming  are 
rtpoTia  that  smne  local  entitles  notar 
bly,  municipalities  surroundtaig  the 
Seabrook  plant  in  New  Hampahire  and 
the  vropoHd  Shoreham  unit  bi  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.— are  bitent  on  using 
the  piMrmtoy  process  not  merely  to  ex- 
tract concessions  but  actually  to  bUxp 
plants  from  <vaating. 

Congress  obviously  did  not  establish 
emergency  planning  requbrements  for 
the  purpose  of  shutting  down  pow- 
plants.  Its  purpose  was  to  assure  that 
maximum  safety  could  be  achieved 
consistent  with  the  devdopment  of 
nudear  power  as  an  bnpwtant  ennvy 
source.  It  ii  only  consistent  with  that 
purpose  that  Ccmgress  set  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  the  regulatory  process 
which  pcarmits  local  entitles  to  apply 
pressures  to  achieve  thdr  own  aids.  I 
sincerely  hbpe  that  we  can  move  rap- 
idly.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RKX  BOUCHER 

orvnmau 

in  THE  BOUSE  <V  BEPaESEB  I  STIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1983 
•  Mr.    BOUCHER.    Mr.    ft>eaker.    I 
regret  that  because  of  a  previous  com- 
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mttment  to  weak  today  on  the  campys 
of  Vlrgtaila  Pdytedmlc  Institute  and 
State  Uaivexalty  in  BiatUbmu,  I  was 
absent  for  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Agriculture  Appro- 
priattens  Act.  Had  I  been  preaent.  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  im- 
portant legfadattm. 

I  was  partieularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $4.5  millkm  for  the 
Virginia-Maryland  Reglimal  Veteri- 
nary SclMKd  which  is  being  construct- 
ed at  l^rgtaiia  Tech.  This  appropria- 
tion  rqiresento  a  recognition  of  the 
strong  Federal  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  school  of  veteri- 
nary medidne.  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  action.* 
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problems  of  hunger  in  our  country. 
But  at  least  it  is  something  we  esn  do 
now,  in  a  time  of  urgent  need. 

I  also  can  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  Washington  Post  artlde  by 
Colman  McCarthy.  "Getting  Pood  to 
the  Poor."  whidi  provides  additional 
information  on  the  need  tar  this  UlL 


GETTING  THE  FOOD  TO  THE 
POOR 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comsuiiuui 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  HETBESEHTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  June  8. 1983 

9  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  L 
ufc«t  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
become  deeply  concerned  about  the 
growing  ixoblem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  our  country.  In  the  dty  of 
Hartford,  which  I  represoit  and  which 
ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  poverty, 
there  have  been  many  generous  ef- 
forts made  to  provide  assistanoe  for 
needy  men.  women,  and  children, 
through  churches  and  voluntary  food 
banka.  However,  in  Hartford,  as  is  true 
nationwide,  volunteers  alone  cannot 
meet  the  tremendous  demand  for  food 
wmrtfftfi'*^  that  exists.  Over  the  last  2 
years,  the  Salvation  Army  in  Hartford 
faced  an  vpalllng  400-percent  in- 
crease in  requests  for  help  from  its 
food  pantry.  A  shortage  of  food  result- 
ed, forcing  the  pantry  to  limit  its  re- 
sources to  families,  ending  its  assist- 
ance to  sini^e  men. 

This  is  particularly  frustrating  when 
we  see  massive  amounts  of  surplus 
commodities  being  held  in  storage  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  even 
worse  because  in  Connecticut  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  distribute  commod- 
ities is  already  in 'place,  through  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  Governor  and  the 
private  sector.  Unfortunately,  al- 
thOHigh  the  USDA  has  called  the  plan 
an  excellent  one.  we  have  yet  to  re- 
odve  more  than  a  token  amoimt  of 
commodities  to  implement  it. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  available 
food  wfll  not  be  released  in  adequate 
smounte  unless  Congress  mandates 
the  USDA  to  take  action.  We  should 
not  aUow  food  to  spoil  in  storage  while 
so  many  people  go  hungry,  and  so  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a  bill 
that  WiU  soon  be  on  the  floor.  HJl. 
1590.  the  Emergency  Food  Assistanoe 
and  Commodity  Distribution  Act  of 
1983.  It  is  not  a  total  answer  to  the 
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On  June  27  s  different  Und  of  food  line  Is 
■cbeduled  to  te  f onned.  A  ooagrarioosl  del- 
esation.  led  ,l>y  Rep.  Tony  HsD  (IXXilo). 
vOl  tour  the  Dqnitment  of  Acricuttme'S 
limeitone-csve  food  wiiebooMS  in  Ksnsss 
City.  Mo.  A  mA  later,  on  July  4.  a  sroap  of 
demoostratofB  orssnlMd  by  the  Oanmuntty 
for  Creative  Noovlolenoe.  whldi  has  been 
feedinc  hundredi  of  the  hungry  in  Wash- 
inston  vnxy  day  for  10  yean,  win  be  at  the 
site  f  or  a  proteBt. 

The  cafes  btOd  S15  mOUon  pounds  of  nir- 
plu>  daily  food.  Among  the  000  federal  food 
warehouaea.  the  Kansas  City  operation  is 
<»e  of  the  largeat.  Hie  conerwriwul  group 
and  the  demonatraton  want  to  leam  why 
there  is  not  a  eamtpaaOtagiy  laige  vision 
about  setting  the  food  to  the  poor. 

The  CI8DA  announced  in  May  that  tU 
cheese  siveaway  program  is  about  to  be 
sliced  thinner,  from  55  win*""  pounds  in 
March  to  25  million  pounds  by  August  That 
comes  out  to  lem  than  a  pound  of  cheeee 
per  month  per  pow  person.  The  USDA 
claims  commercial  sales  are  being  hurt.  But 
to  date,  neither  the  USDA  nor  dieese  com- 
panies have  offered  Ooogresi  any  exact  data 
on  how  the  poor  are  hurting  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Only  scare  talk  has  been  heard. 

Denote  the  dUbursement  of  270  mUUon 
pounds  of  cheese  in  the  fint  IS  months  of 
the  program,  the  surplus  grows.  In  May 
1982.  the  federal  pantry  held  683  mfflion 
pounds.  By  last  month,  thoe  were  803  mil- 
lion pounds.  Airpluaes  in  butto'  and  dry 
milk  are  also  up. 

The  bulging  food  bins  mean  increased 
storage  costs:  from  $270  million  in  1962  to 
an  estimated  $380  million  this  year.  While 
the  Reagan  administration  spends  more 
than  $1  millitm  a  day  in  storage  fees,  emo-- 
gency  food  programs  for  the  poor  have  their 
own  statistics  of  increase.  The  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  in  Washington 
reports  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  181 
programs  it  surveyed  the  number  of  people 
coming  for  food  rose  by  more  than  SO  per- 
cent in  a  recent  one-year  period.  The  new- 
comers to  hunger  were  mostly  people  vto- 
timised  by  the  biUlons  of  dollats  in  cuts  in 
nutrition  programs  from  food  stamps  to 
school  lunches. 

Hard  times  are  me  thing,  but  the  Reagan 
administration  is  attacking  the  poor  with  a 
policy  of  miserliness.  What  other  condusion 
can  be  reached?  Reagan  officials  set  out  to 
decimate  food  and  nutrition  programs  to 
which  they  were  ideologically  opposed.  Star- 
vation diets  for  food  programs  were  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Reagan  philosophy  of  no  free 
lunches.  Now.  two  years  later,  a  policy  of 
denial  is  paired  with  a  program  of  plenty: 
Tlie  food  warehouses  get  bigger  while  the 
food  lines  get  longer. 

The  Reagan  admlnistraticm  is  now  trying 
to  convince  the  country  that  the  recession- 
depression  is  over  and  economic  recovery  is 
well  on  the  way.  It  wHl  have  to  go  some 
ways  to  persuade  Sen.  John  DanfCwth  (R- 
Mo.).  After  a  visit  to  food  programs  tai  Mis- 
souri, be  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
he  had  a  "great  seise  of  alarm"  over  the 
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1  bin  otfeied  tagr  Rep.  Leoo  Pa- 
OXadttX  It  voold  pfofide  up  to  $M 
a  faar  to  help  stataa  and  aerrte 
I  pay  the  mtataMntin  eoata  of  food 
Tbebm 
the  teaapeniy  Ibod 
that  waa  tai  the  Joba  bffl  but  espina  inSep- 
taaaber.  The  t*'r '■■'■*■■""''  which  lucceei 
fully  waateiMiil  that  bm.  Mys  it  "wffl  prob- 
ably oppoaa"  the  Futetta  bm. 

Undetaned  by  thia  necattvc  reeofd.  Rleb- 
ard  I^BC  a  fonaar  OMat  indurtry  lobbiyM 
who  ii  aaeond  in  eoonaand  at  D80A.  daima 
the  aibiiliiialialliai  ia  "fivlnc  away  moK 
food  than  ever."  The  boaat  It  lioilow.  be- 
Ta^nm,  heediiw  the  pieaa  of  local 
who  fbee  the  poor  everyday,  baa 
f oread  the  miptaai  ilveawaya. 

At  beat,  thoae  givaowaya  do  little  to  offaet 
tha  tahaawaya:  the  cute  tai  eatabliahed  pro- 
graiM  like  food  ataaapa.  IHe  new  affront  to 
the  poer  ia  that  the  poieiniacnfi  leftoven 
are  becominc  Iiizuriea.* 


HUMAN  GENETIC  ENOINEERINO 

HON.  ALBOtTgORE,  JR. 

ormn 
Wedimeadaw,  June  t.  iMJ 


•  Ifr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
can  to  my  eoDeatuei'  attention  a  petl- 
tloo  that  waa  released  this  morning 
f^mn^imtng  the  matter  of  human  ge- 
netk  enctaMertnc  Tlie  petition,  slcned 
by  a  number  of  eminent  clergymen 
and  IndMdnals,  calls  for  a  prohibition 
on  gcnetle  engineering  of  human 
g»mMH»  eeDs.  Although  Just  released 
today,  the  petition  is  part  of  a  signifi- 
cant, "■^g^'^^g  debate  on  the  Issue  of 
human  gcnetle  engineering  that  is  be- 
ginning to  test  the  ethical  framework 
of  our  society  and  highlights  the  need 
for  a  body  to  wtamine  the  issues  In 
detail,  as  I  have  proposed  In  legislation 
now  pending. 

The  signing  of  audi  a  petition  by  so 
many  rwiwirtfwl  clergymen  reflects.  In 
my  opinion,  the  very  real  and-leglti- 
mate  ooneeni  that  the  new  genetle 
fehncJngtea  could  be  severely  mis- 
used. PiMtieularty.  there  are  feaia  that 
the  OBMt  of  human  genetle  engineer- 
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Ing  for  any  purpose  wlU  inevitably 
lead  to  new  forms  of  eugenki  and  ef- 
forts to  create  perfect  human  beingk 

I  share  the  concerns  of  the  signers 
of  the  petition  to  a  great  extent.  The 
proapeet  of  using  human  genetle  engi- 
neering to  achieve  such  a  result  Is  as 
abhorrent  to  me  as  it  is  to  them  and 
many  othen  In  our  society. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  some 
fonns  of  genetle  engineering  may  be 
desiraUe.  For  example,  there  to  hope— 
and  the  very  real  possltaflity— that  dev- 
astating dtoeaaes.  such  as  sickle  cell 
anemia,  Tby-flachs,  and  even  cancer, 
could  be  cured  through  gene  therapy 
and  forever  eliminated.  Do  we  really 
want  to  say,  here  and  now,  that  we 
should  not  mtk.  these  cures? 

The  Issues  raised  by  the  clergymen's 
petition  highlight  the  great  ethical 
Issues  raised  by  the  prospect  of  human 
gen^  engineering.  As  the  debate  al- 
ready stimulated  by  the  petition  re- 
veals, our  social  and  legal  institutions 
are  presently  Ol-equlKMd  to  answer 
these  serious  ethical  questions. 

Because  of  my  concerns  cm  theee 
Issues.  I  have  introduced  legislatkm  to 
create  a  President's  Commission  on 
the  Human  Applicatkms  of  Genetic 
Aigineerlng.  The  cowmlssion  to  an  In- 
dependent, adviscny  body,  composed  of 
both  scientists  and  nonsdenttots.  that 
to  Intended  to  monitor  devel<mment8 
In  human  genetic  engineering  and  ad- 
dress exactly  the  sort  of  issues  raised 
by  the  peUtlrai.  The  commission  to  the 
product  of  3  days  of  hearings  that 
were  held  last  November  by  the  Sd- 
enoe  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 
which  I  chair.  Some  of  the  signers  of 
the  petition  were  Invited  to  testify  at 
the  hearing.  The  testimony  at  the 
hearing  overwhelmingly  supported  the 
ereatkm  of  such  a  commisskm,  and 
thto  latest  development  demonstrates 
clearly  how  greatly  thto  commission  to 
needed.  The  legislation  to  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  full  House  later  thto 
month,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ^Maker.  the  possibility  of 
human  genetic  engineering  will 
present  our  society  with  acmie  of  the 
most  difficult  Issues  that  we  have  ever 
faced.  In  many  ways,  we  will  have  to 
grande  with  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  of  all:  What  does  It 
mean  to  be  human?  It  to  eaaentisl  that 
we  begin  now  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  debate  that  lies  ahead.  I  believe 
that  the  «•'»»«""«— «~'  that  I  have  pro- 
posed to  a  step  in  that  directions 
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UNTIKD  NATIOMS  OKMERAL  A8- 
SEMBLY  ADOPTS  RBOLDTION 
ON  CYPRUS 


June  9, 1993 


HON.  GERAUXNE  A.  FEUtARO 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLT 
HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSn 

ormucman 


WednesdaK  /ihm  t,  f  MJ 


•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  IS.  the  Uttlted  Natloni  General 
Assembly  overwhetanini^  adopted  a 
draft  resolution  on  Cyprus  depiorlng 
the  lack  of  progreas  in  reunifleatlan 
talks  and  dwnMiding  imniediate  with- 
drawal of  an  occupation  forces  from 
the  island. 

Having  visited  Cyprus  during  the 
congressionsl  recess  in  April,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  compelling  case  for 
withdrawal  of  the  approximately 
90.000  Turkish  troops  stfll  occupying 
the  Island  since  Turtey'a  Invaslan  of 
Cyprus  In  10T4. 

The  UJ9.  resolution— which  also 
caUs  for  a  prompt  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  queitlan— was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  lOS  to  6.  Tyenty 
countries  abstained,  including  the 
United  Statea.  We  find  thto  ahstimtiofn 
by  the  Reagan  administration  regret- 
table 

A  separate  vote  occurred  on  opera- 
tive language  recommending  that  the 
Security  CouncU  examine  and  adopt 
api»opriate  measures  to  implement 
relevant  UJT.  resolutions  on  Cyprus— 
within  a  fixed  time  frame— with  86 
countries  voting  In  favor.  8  against, 
and  M  abstentions. 

Thto  latest  UJV.  resolution  <»i 
Cyprus.  In  conduskm.  encourages  the 
Secretary-General  "to  undertake  audi 
sctkms  <»>  initiatives  as  he  may  consid- 
er apivopriate  *  *  *  for  promoting  a 
Just  and  lasting  solution  of  the  i»ob- 
lem  and  to  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  S8th  session  on  the  re- 
sults of  hto  effOTts." 

For  those  who  believe  In  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  thto  latest  TJX.  actlm  wffl 
hopefully  renew  and  Intensify  efforts 
for  a  peaceful  Cyprus  sdutlon.  The 
fuU  tort  of  the  recently  adt^ted  UJf. 
resolution  on  Cyprus  f  oUowk 
Qoaaxioii     or     Crraus— Aubu.     CoaA. 

OuTAK*.  lanu,  ICiu.  8ax  Luika,  an 

TooosLAvu:  DaAFT  Raaoumoa 

The  General  A«wmhly. 

HaTifig  "'fff'^wed  the  queatlon  of  C?yprui. 

Recallinc  tta  reaOlutlan  SSll  (ZZIX)  of  1 
November  1VT4  and  ita  anbaaqoent  raaOlu- 
tjona  on  the  quaallon  of  Cyprua. 

RaeaUliw  the  hlgh-leval  agraoDaenta  of  11 
Frtwuaiy  IfflT  and  19  May  19T». 

Heaffliiiiiiig  the  principle  of  the  inadnia- 
alblltty  of  occupation  and  aoqolBttton  of  ter^ 
tttoriea  by  foroa. 


the 

by 
I  In  aeeordaaaa  with  the  pto- 
I  of  the  Charter  of  tha  OUtod 
and  tha  rdevbnt  Ohited 
1.  Balteqtei  to  fiffl  aupport  for  tha 

unity  and  notMOIgiiuMBt  otf  the  Repabllp  e< 
Cypro  and  caDa  onee  agaki  for  the  oaaaar 
tlon  of  an  foreign  interfannee  In  tta  aCfltfn: 

L  Aftbna  the  right  of  the  Rcpnbiie  of 
Cypmaand  Ita  people  to  fnU  and  eCfaettve 
t^f^^^l^fntf  and  eontral  over  the  entire  ter- 
rttoty  of  Cyprua  and  tta 
maimrtf  "^t  caDa  upon  all  fltataa  to 
port  and  b^  the  aomnnant  of  the 
pubUe  of  Cypnia  to  enrdee  theae  rfghta: 

a.  OfflTK?— 't"  any  act  whieta  tanda  to  un- 
ittfwiim  the  fnU  and  etteettve  eierdae  of 
the  above^Bcntloned  rfghta.  indndinc  the 
unlawful  iHUe  of  tltlea  of  owneidiip  of 

4.  WdeouMi  the  propoaal  fOr  total  demiU- 
tailaatlan  made  by  the  Pterfdat  of  the  Re- 
pobtte  of  Cypnia; 

B.  FuiiiimM  ita  eupport  for  the  hi^-4evd 
agnementa  Of  13  FHKuaty  urr  and  If  May 
19T»  and  an  the  pravialana  thvaot: 

a.  PrT~^  the  ImiimrtlatTi  and  effective 
Impliiiniintatlnn  «tf  reaobttlon  SSU  (ZZIX). 
unanimoariy  adopted  by  the  Oenaial  Aa- 
aembiy  and  witm*^  *j  "^  WnimiMji  eanmi. 
cH  in  tta  readutkm  S6B  (lfT4)  of  IS 
ber  1974,  an«  of  the 

of  the  A«ea|bly  and  the  CouncU  on  Cypraa 
irtildi  provMe  the  valid  and 
f or  the  adntion  of  the  prabtam  of  CypraK 

7.  COnride^i  the  withdrawal  of  aU 
tkm  f oreea  fhan  the  Bepubllr  of  Cyprua  aa 
an  eaemtlal  kaala  f  or  a  9oedy  and  omtnally 
aoceptable  edutlon  of  the  CypniB  praUam: 

8.  Damamk  the  Immnillahi  withdrawal  of 
an  occupatldn  f oreea  from  the  RepnbUc  of 
Cyprua: 

0.  rin— iiMwyi.  the  intenrifleatlan  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  SeeretaiyOenenl.  while 
noting  with  concern  the  lack  of  progrem  in 
the  intereonBttunal  talka; 

10.  CaUi  for  uieanii^il.  reault-oriented. 
oonstraetlve  and  aubatanttve  negotlatkma 
between  the  mweeeutatlvaa  of  the  two  com- 
mmiltlM  under  the  ""-r*"—  of  the  Seere- 
tary-Oeneral  to  be  oondnrtwd  tndy  and  on 
an  equal  foetbag.  on  the  baaia  of  rdevant 
UOtted  Natkna  leaolntlana  and  the  hlgb- 
level  agreeaoBnta.  with  a  view  to  readilng  aa 

aarty  aa  pOaaiMw   i 

■grtftiw^  baaed  on  the 

ViTgitiT*^  riltota  (tf  the  two  cwmmnnitleK 

11.  Calla  fpr  revect  of  the  human  righta 
and  fundanantal  heedc—  of  an  Cypriote, 
indodtaig  the  freedom  of  movement,  the 
traedom  of  aettlcBMnt  and  the  right  to 
property  an*  the  IneUtutlng  of  unentmeaa- 
orw  for  tlM  vomntaiy  ratam  of  the  refu- 
gees to  their  homaa  in  afety: 

1&  ConaidBia  that  the  de  facto  eituatkm 
eraatad  by  the  f oree  of  ohm  dioold  not  be 
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to  inflnmnw  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  aotattan  of  the  problem  of  Cyprua; 

IS.  CaUi  upon  the  partlee  concerned  to  re- 
fkaln  fk«m  any  unilateral  action  wbldi 
advandy  affect  the  pnMpecta  of  a 
id  laating  aOlntian  of  the  problem  of 
Cypm  by  peaceful  meana  and  to  cooperate 
fUDy  with  the  Secretafy-Oeneral  in  the  per- 
of  bla  taak  under  the  rdevant  rea- 
of  the  Oenena  amwnhly  and  the 
Connen  aa  weD  aa  with  the  United 
Nattoia  Pmeoteepliw  Poree  in  Cyprue; 
14.  caDa  upon  the  parttaa  concetned  to  re- 
any  action  which  violatea  or  ia 
to  rioiate  the  independmce.  unity, 
and  tenttorial  integrity  of  the 
of  Cyprua; 
lS..ReMentea  tta  reoommendatkm  that 
the  aeuui'ity  Oooncn  ahould  eramine  the 
umnllnn  of  liiinlniicntBtlnn  within  a  aped- 
fled  tlBae-tnme.  of  tta  rdevant  reedntlaDB 
and  adopt  thereafter.  If  neoea- 
r.  an  appropriate  and  praetleal  meaenrea 
the  Charter  of  the  Uhited  Nations  for 
the  apeedy  and  effective  tmide- 
of  the  reedutloDB  of  the  United 
on  Cyprua; 
18.  Wdconwa  the  intention  of  the  Seere- 
as  ezpreaaed  in  hie  report.^  to 
a  lenewed  peraonaJ  involvement  in 
the  qneat  for  a  aifluttan  of  the  Cyprua  prob- 
lem and.  in  view  ctf  thia.  requeeta  the  Secre- 
tary-deneral  to  undertake  audi  actiana  or 
iuiUatlvea  aa  he  may  conaJdw  appropriate 
within  the  taunewoik  of  the  miaaian  of 
good  otflcm  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Securi- 
ty Ooonen  for  promoting  a  Just  and  lasting 
aotaitlon  of  the  problem  and  to  report  to  the 
Oenetal  ftwrnhlT  at  ita  thiity-el^th  aea- 
alon  on  the  reaulta  of  his  efforts; 

17.  Deddw  to  indude  in  the  provisional 
aiiiiilB  of  its  thirty-eii^th  aeasian  the  item 
entitled  "Question  of  Cyprus"  and  requests 
the  Seeretary-Oenenl  to  follow  up  the  im- 
plementation of  the  preeent  resolutim  and 
to  report  on  aU  its  aspects  to  the  Qeneral 
ftmrmWr  at  that  nrnrinn  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSOR.  BELA 
VAROA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

orirawTOiK 
ni  THB  HOnSB  OP  RKPRSSBMTATIVES 

WeAnetday.  June  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Msgr.  Bela 
Vazga  on  the  occasion  of  hto  80th 
Urthday.  whkdi  wffl  be  celebrated  on 
the  eveidng  of  June  28.  It  to  most  ap- 
propriate that  we  In  the  Congress 
honor  thto  Hungarian  priest,  who 
throui^out  hto  life  has  fought  for  the 
values  we  all  cherish  so  dearly:  free- 
dom. Judioe.  and  human  dignity. 

Throughout  World  War  n.  Monsi- 
gnor  Vaiga  risked  peril  by  giving 
refuge  to  those  who  fied  Nad  persecu- 
tion and  the  Holocaust  Under  hto  di- 
rection and  guidance,  the  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Cross,  located  In  the  Hun- 
garian town  of  Balatonboi^ar.  became 
a  haven  for  ov«-  50.000  people  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  uid  religious  back- 
grounds. Later,  he  helped  Jews,  Poles, 
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Hungarians,  and  others  who  sought 
liberty,  escape  to  safety  in  the  West 

After  Worid  War  n.  Mondgnnr 
Vatga  strugided  against  Communist 
oppresskm  In  Hungary,  untfl  he  was 
forced  to  flee  in  1947.  Today,  he  lec- 
tures and  writes  to  spread  the  mesMge 
that  the  Hungarian  people  yeam  for 
the  freedom  that  was  blatantly  and 
ruthlBBdy  taken  from  them  Iqr  two 
great  pad  and  present  tyrannies,  Nad 
Geimany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  to  tnily  an  honor  to  speak  of  Mon- 
dgnor  Varga  and  hto  struggte  tor 
human  ritfits.  It  to  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Mng  thto  happy  occasion  to  my 
colleagues' attentkm.* 


FOXBORO'S  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
CONGRESS 


•A/ST/SMaiidOafr.l. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  lUSSACBDSRTS 
ni  THE  HOTTSB  OF  aXFaBSEHTATIVB 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  <m  May 
11  of  thto  year,  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing of  the  town  of  Foxboro  adopted  a 
resolutiim  which  contains  an  opoi 
letter  to  the  Congress.  In  thto  resolu- 
tion, the  iieople  of  Foxboro  noted  that 
they  had.  in  their  town  meeting,  been 
forced  to  curtail  expenditures  they 
might  otherwise  have  preferred  to 
make  because  of  budgetary  con- 
straints. And  they  quite  understand- 
ably and  correctly  ask  that  the  Con- 
gress follow  their  example. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  note 
point  3  of  the  town  meeting's  open 
letter  to  Congress  in  which  they  asked 
us  to  eliminate  "pork  baireling."  Thto 
plea  that  we  eliminate  projects  which 
are  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  us  on  a  we^  in 
which  we  conddered  the  energy  and 
water  appnvriation.  While  the  sub- 
committee on  energy  and  water  pre- 
sented Us  with  a  bffl  that  to  a  much 
better  product  than  many  we  have  got 
in  the  past  thto  reminder  of  the  social 
costs  of  poric  barreling  to  an  important 
one  for  all  of  us  to  note.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased.  BCr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House.  Monday,  adopted  the  amend- 
ment presented  by  the  gentlonen 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise)  and 
supported  by  myself  and  others  which 
eliminated  the  f urthd-  expoiditure  of 
tens  of  nffllions  of  dollars  for  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam.  I  believe 
there  are  other  projects  in  both  the 
military  and  nonmffltary  area  which 
similarly  cost  the  taqtayers  more 
money  than  to  Justified  for  the  return 
they  wffl  get  The  Clinch  River  breed- 
er nudear  reactor,  the  MX  missile,  the 
exoesdve  agricultural  subddies. 

As  the  town  meeting  in  Foxboro  re- 
minds us.  it  to  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  in  thto  era  of  $300  billion  budget 
defidts  to  do  everything  possible  to 
eliminate    wasteful    and    unjustified 
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Fedenl  nwniHng.  Mr.  apeaker.  I  aak 
that  the  raaohitkin  adopted  by  the 
town  meetlnc  of  Foxtmro  be  printed 

hAre> 

The  renhitkm  f idlowK 
Kgaaumom 

We.  the  taxpeyen  of  Fynboroutfi.  have 
Jnat  waOt  mam  bard  decktona  In  kcepliic 
Pnbofovcb  tazaa  in  Una  wtth  our  aMUty  to 
pajr. 

JTnolinrf.  Tbat  the  Board  of  Setoctment 
■utaBBtt  the  f oDowinc  letter  to  the  Ooncreas 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

We.  the  Toten  attenrthit  the  annual  meet- 
hw  In  the  town  of  Pozborough.  Miwarhu- 
remecAfulhr  autailt  the  followlnc  re- 
i  to  the  irtwle  Concreii. 
1.  Pwh  fOr  eoat  reductiona  in  aoveminent 
,  At  laMt  tMB  of  ooat  nvtaio  baa 
idtmttfV  bgr  a  group  of  ezperta  in  a 
report  to  the  adBBtailatration. 

a.  Rednee  the  dae  of  Goremment  dm- 
etiBMBt  bM  proven  to  be  tbe  moot  ezpen- 
ttn  way  to  provide  aenrtcea  to  tboee  irtM> 
need  them:  aubeontraet  lu^  aerrioea  to  pri- 
vate entctprfae  and  demand  doae  aoeount- 
ingof  odrta. 

S.  glin*'~r**  "pork  barrelling".  We  cannot 
afford  projeeta  which  are  not  In  the  nation- 
al bitereat* 
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TBI  HKALTH  CARE  OOSf 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  IMS 

HON.  JAUmt  SHANNON 


■niVASHINGTON  WATER  WEEK" 


HON.  ED  JONES 


'ATIVB 


□I  THB  Boun  or 

Wednadaw,  Jitne  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tfennenee.  Mr. 
ft^eaker.  the  United  Natlms  hu  de- 
clared the  IMCs  as  the  Intematkmal 
DrlnUng  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
Decade.  In  support  of  this  program. 
Global  Water,  a  private  voluntary  or- 
ganisation dedicated  to  tlie  conserva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  water  sup- 
pUes  woridwide.  Is  vxmsorlng  "Wash- 
ington Watv  Week."  June  7-12.  1983. 
In  an  effort  to  better  Inform  Congress 
and  the  American  public  of  the  need 
for  safe  drinldng  water  and  proper 
sanitation 

We  can  and  should  take  steps  to 
insure  that  every  American  has  access 
to  dean  drinldng  water  and  that  ef- 
forts are  made  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries also  to  tanprove  their  water  sup- 
pHes  and  ■fl'«**«»**«"  facilities.  Almost 
15  mflUon  Am^ric^iMi  ia4^  easy  access 
to  safe  drinking  water.  We  must  devel- 
op a  comprehensive  water  policy  In 
this  country  before  the  situation 
reaches  a  critical  leveL  The  problems 
in  the  Wertem  States  are  only  the  be- 
giiming  unlsH  action  Is  taken  soon. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Global  Water 
for  giving  new  vlstblity  to  water  prob- 
lems and  for  sponsoring  Washington 
Water  Week.  Tbey  have  my  support 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  lend 
theirs  as  wdL« 


IK 


or 

HOUSBOr 

Wednesday.  J«iie  1. 1983 


•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  will  make 
major  reforms  in  our  Nation's  efforts 
to  control  skyro^eting  coats  of  health 
programs.  The  Health  Care  Cost  Con- 
trol Act  of  19SS  is  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  contain  costs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  programs  whfle  at  the 
same  time  protecting  consumers  of 
health  care.  This  legislation  Is  an  es- 
sential first  step  toward  achieving  the 
dual  goals  of  bringing  Federal  health 
expenditures  under  control  and 
making  affordable  health  care  to 
those  now  protected  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  private  insurance. 

Amolca,  which  has  made  enormous 
medical  and  scientific  advances  in 
dMling  with  ninessHt  and  criwllng 
disease,  today  faces  a  situation  in 
which  millions  of  Americans  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  health  care  market. 
Large  numbers  of  our  people  do  not 
have  health  care  protection  because  of 
their  inability  to  obtain  needed  cover- 
age. At  the  same  time,  excessive 
health  care  inflati<m  has  been  hurting 
business  and  industry,  hampering  the 
progreas  of  labor  management  negotia- 
tions, and  crippling  Federal.  State,  and 
local  budgets. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  Increased 
11  peromt  in  1M2.  This  was  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  overall 
Consumer  Price  Index  Increases.  The 
cost  of  private  health  insurance  rose 
more  than  any  other  medical  service 
last  year,  nearly  16  percent  * 

Business  and  organlMd  labor  have 
joined  Government  in  decrying  the  ex- 
cessive Increases  in  health  care  costs 
over  the  past  decade.  However,  the  ef- 
forts to  otmtain  those  Increases  have 
been  fragmentary  and  largely  unsuc- 
cessful Tliat  Is  why  I  am  proposing  an 
alternative  to  further  slashes  in  bme- 
flts.  reductions  in  eligibility,  and 
denial  of  services  to  those  who  need 
them.  In  the  past,  the  cutba^  ap- 
proach has  been  harmful  to  benefici- 
aries, and  has  fidled  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired cost  savings. 

The  legialatlim  I  jun  proposing 
today,  which  is  derived  from  a  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Health  Security  Actkm 
Council  and  which  is  comparable  to 
theomtrol  of  health's  cecalatlng  costs 
(CHEC)  legislation— S.  814— intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Soiator 
EDwaas  KimRDT.  Is  a  constructive  al- 
ternative to  efforts  which  to  date  have 
been  tried  and  failed. 


I  or  TBI  raoauDi,  Am  omom  roa 

aOLVDWR 

The  financing  crisis  facing  the  medi- 
care system  is  a  clear-cut  example  of 
what    hamens    when    Inflation    in 
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health  eosts  is  left  unchecked.  Even 
with  the  recently  enacted  diaagM  In 

htM|rito1      FGllDbllFBQBMO^      BI0diCUvV 

health  Insuranee  trust  fond  wOl  be  out 
of  funds  by  as  early  as  196T.  Tlie  Con- 
greaslonsl  Budget  Office  copchidw 
that  by  the  end  of  19M  the  fund  could 
have  a  cumulative  deficit  of  more  than 
$800  billion. 

These  figures  present  a  serious  crisis 
In  the  making  for  SO  mlllkm  dderly 
and  disabled  Americans  on  medicare. 
Each  year  460.000  more  people  reach 
the  age  of  65.  They  are  already  paying 
out  of  po^et  SO  percent  of  their  in- 
comes to  hold  on  to  medicare  ben^lts. 
Threatened  as  they  are  by  present  and 
proposed  new  reductions  in  benefits, 
they  are  telling  us  they  cannot  take 
further  cuts. 

Conventional  wisdom  suggests  that 
the  only  ways  to  solve  medicare's  larob- 
lems  are  through  reduced  bemeflts  or 
increased  revenues,  or  some  combina- 
tl(m  of  the  two.  I  am  pn^osing  a  third 
way.  InQ>roved  effective  cost  contain- 
ment. 

Medicaid  faces  similar  problons.  But 
since  medicaid  is  paid  for  by  the 
Treasury's  general  fund,  its  difficulties 
are  less  visible.  They  are  nonetheless 
serious,  and  could  continue  to  add  bil- 
lions to  the  deficit. 

The  plan  I  am  introducing  today 
takes  an  approach  that  is  more  effec- 
tive and  more  equitable.  This  legisla- 
tion will: 

Put  a  brake  on  runaway  health  care 
inflation— and  provide  substantial  sav- 
ings to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  to  the  American  con- 
sumer of  health  care; 

Encourage  States  to  develop  their 
own.  creative  approaches  to  health 
care  cost  containment,  by  providing  in- 
centives and  substantial  flexibility: 

Create  new  Incentives  for  efficiency 
in  health  care  by  moving  the  health 
care  syston  toward  proq)ective  pay- 
ment for  alLpayors; 

Protect  the  quality  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  by  hold- 
ing the  line  against  further  medicare 
cuts  that  threatm  to  relegate  senior 
dtiaens  to  seoond-dass  care;  and 

Put  an  end  to  massive  cost  shifting 
to  employers  and  workers— who  must 
pay  Increasingly  higher  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

This  plan,  rather  than  shift  billions 
in  new  costs  to  the  elderly,  is  a  con- 
structive alternative  to  the  administra- 
tion's unfair  plan  of  tMatk  against 
medicare  and  medicaid.  This  i«>proach 
wOl  aetoyiy  save  Ullions— over  $11  ba- 
llon in  the  first  3  years  in  hospital  ex- 
penses aloie,  acnmUng  to  preliminary 
estimates  by  the  Center  for  Hospital 
Finance  Management  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

There  are  three  features  of  this  bill 
which  deserve  particular  attention. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  need  to  in- 
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dude  an  pajflora.  with  State  flexibility, 
and  with  ph^ddanC  ftoea. 

The  all-p^ors  appraadi  Is  at  the 
heart  of  thM  proposaL  nwpeetive  re- 
imbursement would  be  appUed  aeroas 
the  board. 

We  took  a  st^  in  the  rigbk  direction 
this  spring  when  we  rmlaoed  oost- 
baaed  reimhgrsemcnt  with  prtispectivc 
reimbursMmfcit  for  hospttala.  HUwevei, 
this  IngMatttin.  whldi  was  part  of  the 
sodal  aeeurtlty  padnge.  applies  only  to 
medicare  paM  A  paymenta. 

If  we  do  not  go  further  now.  we  can 
expect  hosplfcals  ta  use  their  ingenuity 
to  game  the  system,  "■■""g  a  profit 
from  medicare  where  they  can.  and 
shifting  the  cost  to  private  payors 
rathCT  than  cutting  tawttldeney  and 
waste.  Until  the  positive  incentives  of 
promMctlve  payment  are  extended  to 
all  payors,  ttie  promise  of  significant 
cost  savings  through  greater  efficiency 
cannot  be  adileved. 

A  seonid  f teture  of  the  bUl  Is  that  it 
encourages  State  flexibility.  The  legis- 
lation emphgslBes  creativity  and  inge- 
nuity, by  allowing  the  Individual 
States  to  devise  payment  systems  to 
meet  unique  local  needs,  ^thout  dic- 
tating the  method  of  iHtiapecttve  pay- 
ment, this  bill  simply  adn  the  States 
to  stay  withto  an  overall  target  for  all 
hoqdtal  revenues  and  for  the  medi- 
care iHt>grani. 

Physicians'  fees  are  a  third  area  ad- 
dressed by  the  legislation.  Althoui^ 
many  Americans  may  have  adequate 
coverage  for  meeting  hospital  costs, 
they  have  fir  less  comprdiensive  In- 
surance protection  for  doctors'  visits 
and  for  oulkiatient  services  like  lab 
tests.  TUs  bU  contains  iwovisions  that 
would  control  the  growth  of  out  pa- 
tient and  physician  costs. 

It  does  thin  through  the  State  cost- 
containment  systons.  Maximum  fee 
schedules  would  be  established.  These 
schedules  wpuld  be  created  through 
negotiations  involving  physldans,  con- 
sumers, the  State,  and  other  Interest- 
ed parties.  The  fee  schedules  would 
represent  the  maximum  that  a  physi- 
cian or  other  service  provided  could  re- 
ceive. The  schedules  would  aggregate 
the  amount  that  is  paid  by  the  insur- 
ers and  the  the  patients  themselves. 

This  program  has  already  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  AFL-dO,  the  United 
Auto  Worken.  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citiseiis,  the  Save  Our  Security 
Coalition,  and  a  number  of  other  orga- 


I  have  no  doubt  Uiat  any  blU  that 
moves  in  Uie  direction  outlined  here 
wHl  meet  wltli  strong  oppodtlon.  But  I 
believe  that  the  time  for  fundamental 
changes  has  arrived.  The  American 
people  will  not  aoo^t  an  alternative 
whidi  decimates  health  servloes,  or 
which  leaves  the  cost  of  those  servloes 
beyond  their  reach.  They  are  ready 
for  us  to  put  some  smse  baift  into  the 
way  health  services  are  paid  for.  In 
the  long  ruiL  that's  the  very  best  ap- 
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proadt  to  kev  the  system  strong,  and 
our  people  healthy. 
A  summary  of  the  bUl  follows: 

SoiouBT  oriHB  Majqb  Paovmom  or 
CHBC 

(Cost  Oontalnment  procram  coniiatB  of  two 
phiwie  a  tranaitianal  Federal  prosram 
atmm  I)  and  State  Oriented  PruapecUve 
payaaent  System  (Pbaae  n) 
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AdmtmtMtmUom 


HotpUaU 
Mnety  days  after  CHBC  is  enacted,  anew 
Itaalt  win  be  placed  on  the  penniaaUde  rate 
of  tatereaae  of  boapital  revenue,  from  aU 
tbe  permiaillde  rate  of  increaae  is 
liy  a  formula  that  i>  baaed  on  in- 
to the  boapital'a  market  baaket  and 
in  ita  wage  rate.  Tbe  Secretary  baa 
anthortty  to  adJuat  tbe  ratea  and  the  baae 
year  in  certain  drcumstancea,  eg.,  in  the 
eaae  of  a  boapital  wbldi  baa  new  omstnie- 
tlOBOoata.  alien  tbat  construction  baa  been 
approved  by  tbe  appropriate  state  agency. 
Medicare  win  continue  to  pay  according  to 
retmbUTMment  limits  during  tbe 
period,  with  the  following  modi- 
fleatlonc  Tbe  aectian  323  Umlta.  now  at  120 
pereent  of  mean  would  be  adjuated  to  110 
percent  of  mean  on  Octolier  I,  1083  (as  op- 
poaed  to  115  percent  in  current  law);  Uie 
target  rates  would  be  reduced  from  market- 
baaket  +1  parent  to  market  basket;  and 
retam  on  equity  would  be  phased  out  over  a 
two-year  period.  Savings  to  Medicare  are  ap- 
prazimstely  $800  milli<m  annually  from 
tboae  provialons. 

States  with  existing  aU  payers  cost  con- 
tainment ayatems  operating  undw  a  waiver 
from  tbe  Departmoit  of  HH8  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  tboae  demonstratimis 
during  tbe  tranaiUonal  phase,  and  beyond, 
so  long  aa  the  ratea  of  growth  of  hospital 
revenuea  in  tbe  states  does  not  exceed  what 
would  oUierwiae  be  required  under  Phase  n. 

Phi/tieiaru 

Phyaidans  fees  and  the  charges  associated 
with  outpatient  services  would  also  be  con- 
troUed  under  this  program.  The  btU  estab- 
Usbes  a  knaximum  permissible  rate  of  in- 
creaae for  idiyaician  fees,  which  is  designed 
to  allow  phyaiciana  to  recoup  increased  ex- 
penses doe  to  inflation  in  the  cost  of  over- 
bad and  goods  and  services. 

Physicians  could  not  charge,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, more  than  the  maxlmnin  fee  estab- 
lished by  this  biU.  In  other  words,  assign- 
ment would  be  mandatory. 

Enforcement 

The  UU  provides  for  dvfl  penalties,  up  to 
ISO  percent  of  the  overcharges,  from  any 
person  whose  revenues  and/or  fees  exceed 
the  maximum  permissible  under  the  Act.  A 
mechanism  is  provided  to  allow  hospitals 
and  physicians  who  inadvertently  exceed 
the  revenue  limits  in  one  year  to  reduce 
their  revenue  the  f oUowing  year  and  aiq>ly 
the  overdiargea  to  tbat  foUowing  year. 
Thua  flexibility  is  provided  to  assure  that 
PBOvlden  may  adjust  to  unforsem  fluctua^ 
ttooB  in  their  revenues. 

A  state,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  may  apply  to 
administer  the  Phase  I  program.  States 
irtileb  administer  the  Pbase  I  program  re- 
odve  an  increase  In  their  Medicaid  pay- 
menta  equal  to  two  percentage  points  addi- 
tional on  their  federal  medical  assistance 
percentage. 

PRAsan 
Pbaae  n  is  the  state  oriented  phase  of  the 
coat  containment  program. 


At  any  time  a  atate  may  apply  to  operate 
its  own  ooat  oontalnment  program.  Statea 
are  given  Imad  flexibility  in  '«— ^T*-g  and 

Itnjiim— tenting   their   OWn   OOOt  «Miif^li|in««it 

ayatem.  The  ayatem  may  be  mandatory  or 
vidontary.  The  principal  requlrementa  are: 

Tbe  program  must  cover  at  least  73%  of 
anpayera: 

The  program  must  provide  for  some  f onn 
of  prospective  reimbursement; 

An  payera  must  be  treated  equitably- 
undue  differentials  not  based  on  ^f^ntwnUr 
considerations  are  not  pennissilde. 
HocpUal* 

Bach  state  eetahlishes  iU  own  methodrto- 
gy  for  detenalning  permiaBible  ratea  of  in- 
crease for  hospital  ooota.  The  methodology 
is  developed  by  wonnmists  representing  af- 
fected parties  (omsumers.  labcn-.  business, 
insurers,  provideis)  and  must  be  apiwoved 
by  the  Secretary  of  HH8  so  long  aa  the 
overaU  rate  of  increase  does  not  exceed  the 
permissible  rate  of  increase  using  the  Pbaae 
I  formula  idus  1.5%  (for  increaae  in  intenai- 
ty).  This  additional  1.5%  wiU  aUow  statea  to 
accommodate'  new  technology  and  help 
reduce  unjustified  dif ferential^  among 
payers. 

1.  Medicare  would  participate  in  the  stete 
system  Just  like  any  other  payer.  The  only 
requirement  for  Medicare  is  that  tbe  overaU 
Medicare  payment  to  tbe  state  could  not 
exceed  the  amount  Medicare  would  pay 
under  existing  law  over  a  3-year  period. 
(The  state  would  not  bave  to  meet  the  lower 
target  rates  and  223  Umits  established  by 
tbisbOL) 

2.  Tbe  federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age for  Medicaid  would  be  increased  by  two 
percentage  points  in  any  state  with  a  Phase 
n  cost  containment  program. 

3.  The  cost  of  uncompensated  care  must 
be  apportioned  equitably  among  aU  payers. 

PhueicianM  and  oOier  $eroieei 
Physicians,  ou^iatient  services  and  diag- 
nostic and  x-ray  services  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  limits  under  Phase  IL  Unlike  Pbase 
I.  those  limits  would  not  be  baaed  on  a  for- 
mula. Rather,  there  would  be  maximum  fee 
schedules  derived  from  negotiations  be- 
tween providers,  consumers,  the  state  and 
other  interested  parties.  Tbe  Phase  I  limits 
would  be  the  starting  point  for  these  negoti- 
ations. 

Cost  containment  in  states  tohitdi  tieet  not 
to  set  up  a  statewide  system 

If.  after  October  1,  1984.  a  state  has  not 
elected  to  set  up  its  own  program,  the  Secre- 
tary has  two  choices.  He  may  continue  to 
operate  the  Phase  I  limits  in  the  state,  or  al- 
ternatively, may  develop  a  prospective  reim- 
bursement system  for  the  state.  This  pro- 
spective system  may  apply  to  one  or  more  of 
states  which  do  not  choose  to  set  up  their 
own  system. 

LOHO-TXBX  CAXK 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  study  tbe  ap- 
pUcablUty  and  appropriateness  of  extending 
the  cost  containment  program  to  nursing 
home  care.  The  Secretary  is  alao  given  au- 
thority to  enter  into  demonstration  projects 
for  non-institutional  long-tom  care,  so  Icmg 
as  the  demonstration  does  not  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  and  types  of  benefits 
of  beneficiaries.e 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


I  Ifr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Sptalux.  I  am 
my  WMhinston  report  for 
r.  J^me  8.   ises.  Into  the 
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ptante  ue  the  main  aooioe  of  ralfor  dfcnkle. 
Ttoey  atao  entt  Bitiosen  ozldea.  as  do  tndaa- 
trialffecOttlea  and  vebklea  of  aU  UndL  Add 
rain  ta  hannful  beeaiiee  it  may  be  10  to  100 
time  0M»e  add  tban  nonnal  tain. 

Add  lain  atf eeti  moet  severely  thoee  ceo- 
grapble  anas  irttere  the  rods  and  soita  la<A 
the  alkaUntty  of  T!— ^^^"^  and  therefore 
cannot  neotialtae  add.  In  the  II  eastern 
states.  »  peraent  of  the  land  ta  senstttre  to 
add.  New  ■»'t'«»«H,  New  York,  the  South- 
Mat,  and  many  nesttni  dtes  are  the  hardest 
hit.  (Milo.  Psuusurlvania.  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  other  hand,  generate  the  most 
sulfur  dioxide.  These  wniwinns  may  cause 
much  of  the  add  rain  in  the  eastern  United 
States. 

The  etfeeU  of  add  rain  are  dearest  In 
lakes  and  streams,  where  increases  addlty 
either  threoteiM  or  has  resulted  in  the  ez- 
ttncttan  of  ftah  and  lower  organisms.  Small, 
slow-draining  lakes  are  the  first  to  sddify  or 
"dte".  but  gradually  liMifSslin  addity  in 
stream  and  larger  lakes  ta  adding  to  the 
number  eonldered  "dead".  It  ta 

that  S.000  lakes  and  31.000  milas  of 

in  the  easten  United  States,  are  at  risk  in 
that  they  no  longer  have  the  capadty  to 
neutraliw  add.  The  eff eeU  of  sdd  rain  on 
sofls  and  plants  also  are  important.  StoUlty 
of  sofl  doe  to  leartitng  of  nutrients,  a  slower 
rate  of  eompoaUng.  and  the  susceptibility  of 
plants  to  harmful  bacteria  and  fund  are  a 
few  of  thesB.  One  study  concluded  that  the 
pndndtvlty  of  soybean  flddi  feD  by  10  per- 
cent when  they  received  water  with  an  add- 
ity like  that  ftiund  in  rain  on  Long  Island. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  or  are  avafl- 
aide  to  ecnteol  r  iiilmlnni  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  ooddas.  To  control  sulfur  dioz- 
ide.  eeal  can  be  physically  cleaned  before 
bumtw.  and  its  aDoke  can  be  "scruUted" 
with  apodal  devtoes  in  ■mutesisfki  Nitro- 
gen ooddss  also  can  be  removed  fram  smoke 
by  "serubbtaw".  and  their  produetian  can  be 
reduced  with  a  vedal  burner.  Theee  mcth- 
odb  vary  in  their  efficiency  and  cost.  New 
tedmolacies  indude  the  chemical  cleaning 
of  eoal.  a  multistage.  Umestone-injeetian 
burner,  and  fhiidtaed  bed  combustlnn.  Theee 

^fm»nt,it,fl^  aw  pwnlritif ,  and  Otmf  ■hfluld 

be  studied  fnDy. 

It  to  hardly  suiptisii^  that  various  federal 
agendas  are  *— «<»»*»«g  the  ptoldem  of  add 
rain.  An  interagenry  taak  fane  ta  doing  the 
same.  The  laglriativ*  toota  needed  to  ad- 
drasB  the  prablem  are  at  hand.  The  Bivlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  could  use  its  au- 
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thortty  undsr  the  CtaMi  Air  Ac*  to  tighten 
nite  or  set  new  ones  for  various 
Opinions  differ,  however,  as  to 

the  rate  the  federal  govemsaent  should 

play. 

Strict  limits  or  emhsinns.  especially  of 
aoifur  oxide,  and  backed  by  environmental- 
tats.  To  them,  the  need  for  abatement  ta 
more  a  matter  of  political  win  than  of  sdsn- 
ttflc  evidanoe.  They  assume  that  irtiat  ta 
known  now  ta  sufficient  to  begin  to  rssaedy 
the  problem.  They  di^day  a  sense  of  urgen- 
cy  became  of  what  they  take  to  be  long- 
term  dianges  in  the  addity  of  our  lakes. 
■treaoH.  and  soils.  They  fear  a  rapid  buildup 
of  addity  due  to  the  stepped-up  use  of  eoaL 
Proponente  of  strict  limtte  also  emphasise 
the  unusual  geographic  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  add  rain,  lliey  point  out  that  75  pei^ 
cent  to  90  percent  of  the  sulfate  conoentra- 
tlMM  In  some  eastern  states  may  originate  in 
other  atates.  TaU  amokcstacks  ooostnicted 
to  cut  kwal  poDuttan  and  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are 
thought  to  have  contributed  to  thto  diver- 
slon  of  poDuttan.  Strict  limits,  the  propo- 
nente say.  win  abate  wniastntis  aubstanttally 
without  large  tnereasee  In  utility  rates.  They 
add  that  thta  abatement  will  Improve  our  re- 
lations  with  Canada,  whidi  Just  enacted 
tough  laws  and  blamee  us  for  "expoting" 
ni^  rain.  A  «^w^w««  government  minister 
recently  called  add  rain  the  most  Important 
foreign  policy  issue  between  hta  nation  and 

ours. 

Legistetlon  mandating  a  massive  reduction 
In  fr««— ini«  of  auUur  dtoxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  faces  strong  oppodtion.  Opponente 
argue  that  sdwitlfk!  Information  on  the 
transformation  of  theee  substances  Into  add 
rain  ta  Insutfldent  to  prore  that  cutting  the 
.j^tmmum^  would  bc  Uic  bcst  solution.  They 
contend  that  sdenttate  do  not  yet  know 
enough  to  Justify  the  Impodtlon  of  costly 
controto  on  dectrie  power  plants.  They  chal- 
lenge aasimirtliTT"  about  the  "normal"  addi- 
ty of  rain,  and  they  dte  studies  to  show  that 
the  dtuatlon  In  some  areas  ta  stable.  They 
caU  propoeed  abatement  plans  Inequitable, 
noting  that  an  unfair  burden  would  be 
placed  on  the  Midwest,  where  Implementa- 
tion would  have  to  be  the  most  vigorous.  In 
the  Ohio  River  Valley,  tat  example,  the  fear 
ta  that  costly  controto  on  eleetrie  power 
plante  would  drive  utility  rates  even  hid>er. 
Some  opponente  m^*"*^*"  that  strict  limite 
on  emissions  might  result  in  a  switch  to  low- 
sulfur  western  coal,  not  In  more  effort  to 
cut  T—«—*^«  The  Midwest's  highsulfur 
coal  Industry  would  be  disrupted,  putting 
coal  mine  emirioyees  out  of  work  In  a  region 
already  reeling  from  the  recession.  Oppo- 
nente of  strict  limite  also  point  to  the  role  of 
local  pollution  In  places  like  Pennsylvania, 
where  SO  percent  of  tbe  add  rain  may  arise 
locally. 

Thoee  for  and  against  strict  Umlte  on 
fmirf««'>«  have  valid  concerns.  Due  to  a  lack 
of  adentlflc  consensus,  however,  uncertain- 
ty about  the  severity  of  the  sdd  rain  prob- 
lem fiwnpllrati^  the  taak  of  policymakers. 
The  problem  presente  some  very  difficult 
choices,  espedally  for  thoee  of  us  in  the 
Ohta  River  Valley  upon  whom  strict  limite 
would  impose  a  heavy  burden  of  hid>er 
ooste  and  test  Jobs.  I  believe  that  whQe 
there  taarisk  in  taking  aetton  without  per- 
fect knowledge,  evidence  of  add  rain's 
harmfulness  ta  piling  up.  and  there  taarisk 
as  wdl  In  too  tang  a  dday.  Mon  study  ta 
needed,  but  we  must  begin  shaping  a  plan  to 
abate  tbe  entoatans  that  cause  add  rain.0 
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Wedneaday,  Jnmt  t,  IMS 

•  Mr.  FHHIP  M.  CSIAMB.  Mr.  Break- 
er, in  reoocnttlon  of  tbe  congtrteraMe 
popular  Interegt  tn  a  major  reform  of 
our  Natlon'a  tax  gygtem.  I  offer  the 
f ollowtaig  reflectloDS. 
RvLKTiom  oaim  PUT  Rsn  Inooaa  Tax 


I.  uviavuw 
The  current  income  tax  system  ta^  a 
burden  on  the  econony.  Steeply  pngreadve 
marginal  rates  penaltae  hard  work,  savings 
and  Investment.  Tax  meferences  such  ss  de- 
ducttans.  exdustons.  and  credite  encourage 
the  shdtering  of  taxalde  income  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Increased  productivity.  Social  pro- 
grams targeted  throud>  the  tax  code 
produce  a  mtaallocattan  of  resources,  wast- 
ing both  capital  and  entrepreneurial  talente 
Arbitrary  provisions  In  the  tax  eode  dis- 
criminate against  the  source  of  income,  the 
dw  of  income,  and  marital  status.  The  in- 
sendtivity  of  the  piogiesdve  rate  structure 
to  the  ef f ecta  of  Inflattan  pushes  taxpayers 
Into  bilker  and  higher  tax  bradwte  evm 
though  their  real  Inwrn*—  have  remained 
the  same.  The  ooste  of  oompllanne,  adminis- 
tration, and  enforcement  require  more  and 
more  revenues,  taking  increasing  amounte 
of  capital  away  from  productive  economta 
use.  The  comi^exity  of  the  Code,  together 
with  the  Inequitabte  distrfbutlon  of  the  tax 
burden  among  taxpayers,  contrlbutee  to  the 
expanding  aire  of  the  underground  economy 
and  divote  hundreda  of  billions  of  doUars 
outside  the  tax  system. 

The  Amr*-''^*"  economy  cannot  expect 
complete  recovery  fram  recurring  recessinna 
while  constrained  by  the  current  ptogieadve 
tawome  tax  system.  Radical  reform  ta 
needed.  The  current  personal  Income  tax 
with  graduated  marginal  rates  should  be  re- 
pealed. America  needs  an  income  tax  system 
that  raises  the  neceasary  federal  revenues 
without  destroying  the  incentives  required 
for  our  free-market  economy  to  flourish.  We 
need  a  system  that  embodies  the  time-hon- 
ored goato  of  simplicity,  efficiency,  snd 
equity:  an  Inoooie  tax  simpte  enoo^  for  all 
taxpayers  to  understand:  an  Income  tax 
that  distorte  economta  dertsinns  ss  little  as 
possible:  an  income  tax  that  provides  confl- 
d«ice  that  aU  taxpayers,  without  exception, 
are  paying  thdr  fair  ahare  of  taxes. 

America  needs  a  dm^rate.  proporttanal 
or  flat-rate  income  tax  system.  Thta  new 
system  would  repeal  personal  tax  prefo^ 
enoes.  ipr^uWng  artttitiUmm.  exeludons.  and 
credite  It  would  insulate  the  poor  from  any 
tax  liability  by  an  increase  In  the  aero 
Imcket  amount  and/or  personal  exemp- 
tions. It  would  replace  the  current  trended 
seaidi  for  mar^nally  moductive  tax  avoid- 
ance shdters  with  incentive  to  seek  the 
most  productive  investmente  It  would  In- 
crease savings.  Improve  capital  f onnatlon. 
and  create  Joba  from  the  resultant  rejuve- 
nated eoooomy.  At  thto  would  bring  about 
more  taxabte  income,  whidi  in  turn  would 
produce  Increased  revenue.  But  before 
daborattng  on  how  the  country  can  gain,  let 
us  review  what  has  caused  mudi  of  our 
pain. 


lOU.  marglnaltax  rates  i 

cent  to  T  perelt,  andi 

that  rates  would  reinaln  uiodwata  tJJLl 

ator  wmiam  B  Borah  (R-Xdabo),  in  i 

tng  the  burden  of  a  prograaalve  tneooM  tax. 

rqpognlHd   the   future   upward   niiraMng 

course  that  tak  rates  would  take:  "We  wfU 

simply  have  f  dund  a  new  sonme  of  i 

to  feed  our  tataatiaMe, 

scandalous  dsvre  to  spend  waamt."  Wlttaln 

S  yean  the  mtes  were  Inenand  to  a  new 

range  of  fromi  6  peieent  to  17  percent  It 

became  dear  toat  onee  the  pflnetPte  of  pro- 

greaatvlty  was  necepted.  there  would  be  no 

rates  might  not  be  carried  with  equal  Jnstlfl- 
cattan.  By  1941.  the  rates  had  rfsan  to  91 
percent.  Thua.  In  the  ipaee  of  a  aingta  gen- 
eration, that  tHiidi  nearly  an  the  support- 
en  of  the  original  piugiemlvi  tax  structure 
asserted  could  hot  happen,  came  to  1 

Defense  of  the  status  quo  to  far 
than  promotion  of  the  un-trled.  Supporten 
of  progressivtty  waxed  eloquent  tn  Justify- 
ing thdr  cause.  Sodal  refocmen  sssertetl 
that  the  tax  burden  sbouM  be  distributed 
according  to  *abiUty  to  pay"  in  order  to 
secure  "equaUty  of  sacrifice."  They  argued 
that  auccemlvt  and  equal  increases  of 
income  added  succeadvely  smaller  incre- 
mente  to  an  Individual's  total  utility.  Pur- 
ther.  they  mahiteineil  that  an  extra  dollar 
of  income  was.  of  greater  value  to  a  person 
with  a  low  Incsme  tban  an  extra  dollar  to  a 
person  with  a  ai|^  Income. 

Thto  thenr  Of  diminishing  marginal  utiU- 
ty  grew  out  of  aestbetta  Judgmente  by  19th 
centiuy  utilitarian  phitaoophers.  However, 
modem  devdOpmente  within  the  fidd  of 
utflity  analysto  have  completely  destroyed 
the  foundations  of  thto  thoory.  UtUity  to  a 
purely  subjective  concept  The  government 
cannot  sdoitltically  measure  and  compare 
the  utmty  schedules  of  different  people. 
Any  effort  to  do  so  must  be  based  on  arbi- 
trary, paeudo^edentifta  supenttttans  and 
prejuidloes  whidi  cannot  stand  rational  anal- 
ysto. 

Marginal  rates  ss  hl^  as  TO  percent  or  90 
potent  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basto  of 
capacWy  to  pa^.  Sndi  severdy  confiscatory 
rates  could  only  be  Justified  as  a  means  of 
altering  the  free  market  distribution  of 
Inonne.  The  redistrfliutlon  of  income  con- 
cmt  cannot  btf  defended  on  the  basto  of  any 
sdentifta  arguiMnt  but  must  be  recognised 
as  a  theory  of  sodal  engineering  dwdgned 
by  Utopian  ideologues  to  equaliae  the 
human  condition.  The  tevdlen*  distaste  for 
free-market  dlBtributlon  of  economta  bene- 
flte  led  them  to  Impoee  upon  society  a  pat- 
tern of  distribution  that  would— as  Pred- 
dent  Johnson  onoe  revealed— "take  fram  the 
'haves'  and  give,tt  to  the  'have^wte' . . 

However,  steep  progreadve  saarginal  rates 
have  only  cwgted  the  Illusion  of  a  shift  In 
the  tax  burden  onto  the  shoulden  of  the 
wealthy.  In  fact  higher  income  taxpayen 
do  not  pay  takes'  anyirtiere  near  the  hi^ 
marginal  rates  imposed  upon  thaan.  Por  ex- 
smple.  in  I960,  peopte  with  Infwmes  of 
$900,000  and  v^  fioed  marginal  tax  rates  of 
70  percent  yet  thdr  effective  tax  rate  aver* 
aged  only  SI.  peraent  and  a  swprising 
number  paid  no  taMome  tans  at  an. 

The  musian  created  by  steep  graduated 
marginal  rates  tempted  a  tranattory  poltti- 
cal  majority  to  impoee  tax  rates  on  othen 
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whldi  that  maJoftty  believed  It  would  never 
have  to  pay  ttsdf .  However,  as  nominal  in- 
qnaibupled.  **«»  m«i<mi»  fn^y^fn^»  tax- 
found  thwiiselves  confronted  with 
rates  orlginaUy  Intended  only  for 
the  ildi.  In  UM.  a  ftunOy  of  four  with  the 
OBM  teoed  a  marginal  tax  rate 
(levlad  en  eadi  addttlonal  doUar  earned)  of 
17  pareent  By  1910.  the  rate  was  M  peroent 
The  BBlddta  dam  famOy  with  twtae  the 
loome  was  subject  to  a  23  percent 
rate  tn  1905,  and  a  4S  peroent  rate 
in  liM.  Most  of  thto  increase  was  caused  by 

l»#Wi*«..»    pwKiwy  »«»p«y— ■  !»♦.»  Klg*.«>  »«w 

White  thdr  real  incomes  remained 

As  taxpayers  found  themselves  bdng 
poahsd  into  suoossdvdy  hi^ier  tax  brackete 
iriilte  thdr  real  diaposahte  fa««<^'«'»»  remained 
constant  the  pressure  to  find  tax  shdter 
rdlef .  or  to  avoid  paying  taxes  altogether, 
grew.  As  more  peopte  found  shdten  to 
avoid  taxes,  national  taxabte  Income  dwin- 
Thtoin  turn  prnmired  Congrem  to  In- 
the  marginal  ratea  to  raise  necessary 
WWki  a  diminishing  tax  base  and 
marginal  rates  the  middte  income 
group  has  been  Inereaslngly  squeeaed.  It  to 
the  middte  income  taqjayos  who  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  income  tax.  over  60  peroent  as 
shown  by  the  IRS's  "Statistics  of  moome 
Report  <rf  1978".  IS  it  any  wonder  that  more 
and  more  taxpayen  are  bitter  over  the 
present  income  tax  system? 

Progressive  marginal  rates  have  been  a 
disaiter  for  our  economy,  playing  a  major 
rote  in  ite  dedine  and  stagnation.  Progres- 
sion  distorte  economta  deddona.  Woiken 
are  encouraged  to  substitute  leisure  for 
wwk  because  of  the  penalty  that  graduated 
rates  impoee  cm  attempting  to  move  up  the 
income  scale.  Why  take  a  second  Job  to  In- 
crease household  Income  if  <me  must  surren- 
der an  increadngly  larger  portion  of  it  to 
the  government?  Large  pay  raises  produce 
ttie  same  eff ect 

nogresstvtty  also  encourages  taxpayen  to 
substitute  tax  deductible  expenditures  for 
expenditures.  While  these  "loop- 
reduce  the  effeete  of  progresdvity, 
th^  are  tneffldent  and  ineqtiltabte.  The 
value  of  the  tax  deduction  to  directly  pro- 
pntional  to  the  tax  bradrat  of  tbe  indivld- 
uaL  Por  example,  a  charitable  contribution 
of  $2,000  to  worth  $1,000  of  tax  savings  to  a 
60  peroent  bracket  taxpayer,  while  only 
worth  $400  to  a  30  perooit  bracket  Individ- 
uaL 

mgh  marginal  rates  encourage  taxpayos 
to  Invest  In  tax  "shdten"  to  avoid  taxes,  as 
opposed  to  investmoite  that  generate  tax- 
able income.  Theee  tax  shdten  generally 
provide  a  low  return  to  aodety  and  waste 
Important  capitd  resources.  Tax  shdten 
slso  tesd  to  over-Investment  in  aress 
deemed  referential  by  Cmgress,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  capital  formation  in  other  areas. 
Tnst»art  of  allowing  the  mai±etplace  and  the 
prlndptes  of  mroflt  and  effidoicy  to  deter- 
mine investmoit  choices,  economta  decisions 
are  determined  6y  the  tax  code  and  the  ar- 
bitrary meferences  of  Congress  provided 
thdreln.  Thus,  the  vast  resources  of  the 
ABserlcan  economy  are  mtoallocated,  the 
capital  needs  for  expansion  of  Industry  are 
not  met  and  the  spedd  interest  lobbies  pro- 
liferate In  thdr  understandable  sed  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  action. 

The  current  Income  tax  system  discrimi- 
nates against  savings  and  Investment  Con- 
sumption to  favored  over  savings.  Those  who 
are  in  position  to  aave  the  most  are  taxed 
the  most  AU  savings  and  Investmente  are 
taxed  twice,  first  when  earned,  and  second 
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vrtien  paid  out  in  the  fosm  of  interest  or 
dividends.  When  government  taxes  an  activ- 
ity enough,  peopte  win  retrain  from  that  ae- 
ttvtty.  That  to  iriiy  tbe  pesaonal  saviiwa  rate 
In  the  United  Stipes.  Le..  the  proportion  of 
current  Income  saved  fbr  future  Investment 
in  productive  espital.  to  the  lowest  of  an  the 
developed  nations  in  tbe  wocld.  By  punish- 
ing savings  snd  risk  taking,  steep  progies- 
sire  rates  dow  down  cspital  fetnatlon.  the 
totd  volume  of  new  ventuies  in  tike  ^ 
my.  and  Job  f onnatlon.  Diaeouragta 
saps  our  eeoooBde  health  and  contributes  to 
hljaier  interest  rates  with  thdr  concomitant 
caste  to  consumers,  buatnessm.  tsxpayers, 
snd  workers. 

The  progresdre  income  tax  system  has 
also  made  a  substantial  oontribntion  to  the 
increasing  government  spending  in  the 
United  States.  The  tax  expenditure  budget 
Inrilnding  aU  the  tax  preferences  In  the  In- 
temd  Revenue  Code  whidi  permit  foregone 
tax  revenues,  to  a  massive,  hidden,  unknown 
cost  going  unchecked.  Graduated  rates  tree 
the  tegidattve  prooem  to  use  the  tax  system 
to  meet  the  dnnsnds  of  spedal  interest 
groups,  white  promising  that  the  increased 
tax  burden  wm  fan  only  on  the  upper 
Income  groups.  Unfortunately,  it  doesnt 
work  that  way.  Thto  tyranny  of  a  pdtttad 
majority  over  the  upper  income  minortty 
has  allowed  Congrem  to  spend  without  fear 
of  political  reprissL  Thus  the  progressive 
tax  system  has  been  a  vetatate  of  poUticd  fa- 
voritism and  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

President  Reagan  recently  pointed  to  the 
vast  complexity  of  tbe  progressive  income 
tax.  The  Intemd  Revenue  Code  now  com- 
prises 2119  psges  of  laws  paaafd  by  Con- 
gress. The  IRS  has  publlslied  over  10,000 
pages  of  accompanying  regulations  to  help 
explain  the  Code.  Pew  Americans  csn  un- 
derstand the  Code,  mudi  leaa  comply  with 
It  Tax  Inteipretatltm  and  oompUanoe  re- 
quires a  myriad  of  tax  spedaliste  In  1977. 
43  pooent  of  aU  taxpayen  hired  i»t>f easian- 
sto  to  heU>  them  fiU  out  thdr  tax  returns. 
In  1981,  Americans  vent  an  estimated  $00 
billion  to  complete  their  tax  forms.  Thto  to  a 
substantial,  wholly  uni»oductlve  resource 
drain  on  the  economy. 

The  administrative  burden  on  the  IRS  to 
immwMi»  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  f«tlmat«i  that  about  one  half  of  aU 
govemmentKaeated  paperwork  stems  from 
tax  forms.  That  work  load  oonsimies  some 
650  mOlicm  houn  annually.  Besides  cdlect- 
ing  revenues,  the  IRS  to  also  re^ondUe  for 
a  welter  of  social  policy  decisions.  Induding 
the  employment  status  of  workers,  the  pur- 
pose of  organisations,  the  presence  of  dis- 
crimination, snd  others.  The  IRS  to  neither 
equipped  nor  trained  to  ded  with  so  much 
revondbility  and  law-making  authority. 
Each  new  change  Congrem  makes  <»ly  com- 
pounds the  existing  prolilem. 

There  to  a  growing  feeling  that  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  to  not  <mly  Inonnprebend- 
ble  to  taxpayers,  but  also  too  complex  for 
the  IRS  as  welL  In  1980,  Tbe  Washington 
Post  conducted  a  survey  of  11  IRS  offices 
natimiwlde.  submitting  170  questions  ded- 
Ing  with  various  provisions  of  the  Inooote 
tax  Code.  Of  the  170  questtons.  an  average 
of  %  were  answered  inoHTectly  by  IRS  offi- 
cers. 

The  baroque  complexity  of  the  system 
breeds  underatandabte  disrespect  There  are 
curraitly  over  100  spedd  tax  provislans 
called  "tax  expenditures,"  whose  combined 
benef  ite  have  been  estimated  at  roughly 
$350  binion.  Middte  income  groups  see  tax 
"loopholes"  fw  higher  income  bra^ete  snd 
generous  income  transfos  for  those  bdow 
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tlMt  peopte  BM  ottMn  *etr 

tax  bmka.  Um  mora  UMf  want 

ttMV  led  Jurtlftod  In  oatricht 

of  ttili  dtarapaet  to 


tlM 


Ux  !•-    nto  wmild  pfovMe  an 


to  an  tax- 


•Uv.  and  aaaaa  iiwawhaw  Mtlmiti  Ik  may 
ba  HM  bnUoB  or  an*.  Oitodtois  and  cheat' 
kw  an  OB  tlia  rin.  tat  man  taapoftantly. 
ban  cataad  taienariiw  impaetaMUtar.  A 
tm^ly  -^tmimmt  ■amy  mnhf***  In  IMO  by 
tlw  mB  fbond  tbat  ■■  manr  m  aw  ftarth 
of  tlw  taxpayan  had  dillbanitaly  andem- 
poitadataBattoaaoraaaUMr.  

Mo  ona  can  adnmiatiiiT  amem  the  enmnt 
tax  oatoml  fatnw  BOvenr.  tt  to  «a«r  to 
find  many  anaa  whan  the  lyitem  to  tfar- 
taitfyaBfblr. 

■nw  ptlpeipto  of  horlBontal  equity.  Le^  the 
idea  that  IndMduato  with  the  ame  tnoooae 
ba  anhlaet  to  the  maM  tax  UabmtyJiTlolat- 
ed  ondar  the  enmnt  ayataaa.  Panana  vttti 
gjullf»  tneoaam  can  ban  martwIlT  diff erant 
tax  obUgattaH.  iltifwi'""!  on  the  axperttoe 
of  one^  tax  advtoor.  For  wrampie.  In  lVf9. 
while  SMM  taaalltaa  with  adjuatad  mm  tn- 
of  men  than  $1004MW  paid  Inoome 
of  man  than  40  penent  of  that 

r  a».000  famlUea  In  the 

hWi  tamtat  paid  Ineanie  taxea  of  leai 
15  penent  MOtther  mop  paid  the  70  per- 
cent rata  then  etfeetin  In  tanr.  nor  enn  the 
knrer  M  penent  rate  enacted  tai  IMl. 

Vertleal   eqotty   tanolna   tax   Uabnitlee 
with  unequal  Incomn.  The 


,,    .    haa   placed   a 

heavy  tax  bnnien  on  the  two  wotfcar  tamlly. 
In  BMot  caaea,  t«o-lneaaM  eamlnc  taMHvld- 
ko  file  a  Joint  ratum  pay  man  In 
taxaa  than  they  would  If  they  van 
to  fOa  aepanta  ratune  ae  dnilea.  Thto  pha- 
iwinfn««.  known  as  the  maitlace  penalty 
tax.  to  the  nanlt  of  the  dUfennt  maiilual 
tax  rate  ichedntoa  for  Joint  and  itaitfa  re- 
tuim.  The  marriaae  penalty  tax  ereatea  a 
.ii.i....^.ti—  for  BURled  coupiea  to  Increaoe 
their  hoM^wld  IneaaMe  by  havtaw  the  noo- 
worklnc  wove  Jain  the  work  fane. 

The  Reagan  A*alntatratk»  «aa  nCed 
Into  power  In  ItM  on  a  promfae  fOr  diange. 
A  pnfiam  wae  atartad  to  rerttaltoe  the 
founded  an  two  funda- 
fliat,  the  reduction  of 


the 


for 


UM 


Inteipntatlan  of  nrttoal  equity  under  our 
eummt  ayatem  haa  been  that  tax  burdem 
■hould  be  dtotifbuted  aooacdinc  to  taxpay- 
er^ aMUty  to  pay.  grounded  In  the  oanoept 
of  dtantattohlng  maiglual  returoa.  I  han  al- 
ready iltoiinitii  why  thto  theory  to  no  longer 
vaUd:  howenr.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  the 
nrtical  Inequity  of  the  current  eyetem.  In 
theory,  the  laogiemln  tax  ayatem  to  mp- 
poaed  to  take  lem  of  a  percentage  of  Inoome 
fnm  a  fUally  making  IM.000  than  from  a 
family  BUklng  tSOO.000.  However,  with  aU 
the  tax  pnfereneea  available  to  bigher 
tnoome  taxpayers,  the  oppoatte  results. 
Many  hl^  tawoaae  taxpayera  end  up  paying 
a  smaller  percentage  of  their  tatoone.  Vat 
««M»pi«,  tai  ItTO,  then  wen  W  tax  returns 
with  an  annge  tawame  of  $SM.OOO.  with  no 
ineoma  tax  UabUty. 

Ifaat  of  the  progresskm  In  the  tnccme  tax 
rataa  ocean  at  the  kmer  end  of  the  rate 
scale.  The  rate  of  t»agriaslnn  to  significant- 
ly gnatar  on  the  first  $50,000  in  taxable 
iooame  than  It  to  on  the  next  $SOJNW.  Thus 
tt  puts  the  burden  an  wealth  in  the  making, 
not  on  wealth  already  In  exlstmnr.  It  to  the 
worker  trytaig  to  mon  up  the  tawcoie  scale 
who  dMNdden  the  greateat  burden.  Thto 
tuntlj  iiatikts  wnifaiw  of  bardworklng. 
•aabttloua  Americana  from  upward  mobiUty. 
The  coBBbinatton  of  piugieasin  tax  rates 
rks  a  terrible  hardship  on 

Inflatlan-lndoced  Incrcaaee 

In  tncasae  puoh  taxpayen  into  bigher  mar- 
ginal taoaase  tax  brackets.  For  moat  taidlvld- 
nalB.  the  taioaan  In  incame  tax  UataiUty  to 
ptopertlaiMtdy  greater  than  the  Inflatlon- 
' '  ae  In  Income.  As  a  reault  thto 
reduom  the  real  after-tax  pur- 
of  the  taxpayers. 
Dortiw  the  past  six  years,  tancket  creep 
dad  nearly  a  percent  of  personal 
to  federal  tax  receipta.  The  average 
■M  tax  rate  tai  the  UJB.  (per- 
tax  payment/perscnal  tawame) 
IS  pensBt  tai  1551  oompared  to  lOJ  per^ 
In  ItlC  Dortaig  that  ttane.  Oontpass 
Bracket  cnep 


federal  spendtaig  and  tU  preemptkm  of  the 
acooonur's  produetm  capability;  second,  to 
moderate  the  adverse  effect  of  our  tax 
system  on  tawentives  to  work,  save,  inveat 
andtamovate. 

The  spfni""g  cuts  paased  through  Con- 
grem  and  the  ■conomlc  Recovery  Tax  Act 
rapseeented  a  good  first  step  tai  meeting 
then  goala.  However,  today  It  to  dear  that 
much  mon  reform  to  necessary  to  get  the 
eoooomy  bai*  on  the  track.  What  to  needed 
to  a  single,  proportional,  or  flat  rate  taioome 
tax  system. 

m.  A  ruT  BAn  ux 

A  flat  rate  tax  offers  a  stable  and  predict- 
able guide  for  onntalning  government  spend- 
big  and  freetaig  the  economy  from  the  re- 
strlctlaiw  which  hamper  lU  growth. 

A  flat  rate  tax  cmbodka  the  principles  of 
■taaplidty.  efficiency,  and  fairness. 

A  flat  rate  tax  wlU  han  only  one  purpoee: 
to  rain  adequate  revenue  to  run  the  govern- 
ment All  aspeeU  of  sodal  engineering  and 
Income  dtotritatlon  would  be  removed  from 
the  tax  system. 

A  flat  rate  taioame  tax  wOl  be  stanple 
enough  for  aU  Americans  to  understand. 
Comirilance  cosU  would  be  mtaitanaL  All 
taioome  groupe  would  face  the  same  low  flat 
rate,  provldtaig  taxpayers  wlt^  a  stable,  con- 
sistent tax  burden.  \ 

A  flat  rate  tax  will  bring  about  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  the  reeouroes  needed  to  adminis- 
ter and  taiterpret  the  tax  code.  The  policy 
^..mmj  and  law  »"»fc«»«g  functions  now  han- 
dled by  the  IRS  would  be  eUminated.  The 
IRS  would  simply  handle  tax  coUeetlon.  re- 
turning all  questions  of  social  policy  to  Oon- 
grem  and  the  agencies  most  suited  to  deal 
with  them.  Thto  would  reduce  the  slae  and 
the  cost  of  one  of  America's  most  onerous 
agenciea. 

r"—*"**''^  tax  pnf eroioes  will  provide  a 
much  simpler  inoome  tax  system.  Bllmlnat- 
taig  progression  in  the  rate  structun  would 
fcffl  the  motivatlan  to  reinstate  those  prefer- 


Economic  efficiency  tai  the  market  ptawe 
wOl  be  greatly  improved.  No  longer  would 
the  taieome  tax  by  used  as  a  penalty  ot  a 
reward  to  taifluence  the  direetlon  of  soci- 
ety's allocation  of  resources.  The  market 
plaoe  would  direct  the  flow  of  capital  when 
the  return  on  tainstment  and  productivity 
an  the  greateat  Left  alone,  such  markete 
would  satiafy  fi*!"""*"'  preference  In  the 
least  expoMlve.  oMst  efficient  manner. 

Repealing  the  graduated  rate  structun 
wOl  ^»"»«»»««»  productirity.  reward  hard 
work,  and  sttanulate  taidlvldual  tailttattn. 
Worken  moving  up  the  inoome  scale  would 
no  loiwer  be  pr*»'«— ^.  thua  expanding 
^fit*m\  mobility.  One  unlf onnly  low  marginal 


p«y«n> 

A  flat  rata  tax  arm  aU  but 

we  of  tax  avoldanea  shaltss . 

taxpayers  to  oaptun  a  laigar  pnpoctlaB  of 
thab'  taioana.  Tupays 
their  low-ylaid  tax  ahattar 

thoM    ptodndng    high    yl 

tawoBse.  Capital  fomatlaa  wo«dd  be 
stvely  augmmtad. 

The  current  diatilminatinn  agalnrt  aav- 
higa  wffl  be  lamovad.  and  tha  boaaftts  of 
futun  ooiwnmptian  would  be  f dt  throotfi- 
out  the  eeoooBBy.  Agatai.  capital  fonnatian 
would  be  greatly  Incraaaed. 

Repealing  all  pttviF^  daductkaia.  axeln- 
aiou.  and  credita  «m  make  the  federal  gov- 
enusent  aaan  accountable  for  tta  axpendi- 
turea.  The  tax  expandttun  budget  would  be 
traiHfonned  Into  dtaaet  expendltun  outlaya. 
Taxpayen  would  know  how  mudi  each 
aodal  poUcy  directin  eoata  per  annum,  and 
than  now  oonttaiuad  year  after  year  would 
be  leiwaltKl  and  t«M«*fai*'* 

A  flat  rate  tax  ayatem  will  end  the  prac- 
tice of  poUtieal  tavortttam  throutfi  the  tax 
code.  Coiwrem  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
UM  a  temporary  majority  to  Increan  the 
tax  burden  on  a  mtaiority.  AU  taxpayen 
would  han  to  shan  the  burden  of  incraaaed 
government  spending,  thereby  mtaitanlring 
the  possibility  of  any  tatcreaae. 

Tax  equity  will  be  greatly  tanpsoved  under 
the  flat  rate  tax.  Horiaontal  equity  would  be 
pinery^  becanw  two  taxpayen  with  the 
same  tawame  would  taieur  the  same  tax  U- 
ability.  The  expatin  of  one's  tax  advtoor 
would  no  longer  determtaie  one's  tax  UabO- 
ity.  AU  taxpayen  would  pay  the  same  mar- 
gliml  tax  rate. 

The  principle  of  vertical  equity  wlU  be 
much  mon  consistent  under  the  flat  rate 
tax.  An  taidlvldual  with  10  ttanes  the  taioame 
of  another  would  Incur  10  ttanes  the  tax  U- 
abUlty.  Taxpayen  would  not  ban  to  worry 
about  upper  Income  indlvlduato  uring  the 
tax  system  to  reduce  their  tax  UaUUty. 

RoieaUng  the  progreesin  rate  structun 
wm  fUnT*-*-**  bracket  creep.  Balarin.  bal- 
looned by  taiflation.  would  no  longer  push 
taxpayen  into  higher  marginal  ratea.  On 
each  aiMitl"'^'  dOUar  earned,  the  tax  Mte 
would  remain  at  the  same  low  proportional 
rate. 

The  marriage  penalty  tax  wlU  also  be 
flftnlp-*^  CouplM  combining  theta-  tai- 
oomes  would  not  be  penaUaed  on  the  baato 
of  tbdr  marital  status. 

The  trend  toward  an  taiereasing  under- 
ground economy  wOl  be  reversed  by  a  flat 
rate  tax.  Mwe  Americans  would  be  tncUned 
to  report  their  taioome  aocuratdy.  knowtaig 
that  falT"*—  and  equity  wen  the  rulee  of 
the  day. 

Progreastrity  to  a  notion  whoM  Ume  has 
passed.  America's  conscience  has  attacked 
diMrtmtaiatian  agataist  rdlglon.  race.  sex. 
and  age.  Pragreastn  margtauU  ratn  iHovlde 
the  only  le«kl  dtacrimlnatlon  stm  embraced 
by  our  society.  We  must  recogntoe  the  grad- 
uated rate  structun  for  what  It  to— the  rio- 
latlon  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
equity  befon  the  law. 

Karl  Marx  recognlaed  the  graduated 
taicome  tax  as  a  measun  by  whldi  the  prole- 
tariat would  un  Ita  poUtleal  supremacy  to 
wreat  by  degreea.  aU  capital  from  the  bour- 
geotole.  to  centraUM  aU  instruments  of  pco- 
duetian  In  the  hands  of  the  state.  We  must 
not  proceed  down  thto  road. 

Let  us  return  to  the  American  wocker  the 
frulU  of  hto  labor.  Ones  we  recognlae  the 
harmful,  dangerous,  misiiitarpreted  effects 
of  our  pngressln  taieoaae  tax  system.  It  wOl 


for  up  SB  a  nation  to  torn  to  a  tax 
which  reatorn  tha  tnadaaasntal  ro- 
of peraOnal  property  and  upholdB  tha 
of  #qul^.  effldiincy.  and 


As  tha  flat  tata  tax  Idsa  haa 
lartty  over  the  aunu 
ootioaiit  havei  spnad 

the 

Budget  Otftob  and  the  Cbngfasiional  Ra- 
aeareb  Service  han  alleged  that  a  flat  rata 
tax  would  ia4toUlbuta  the  tax  burdm  from 
higher  tawoaie  groups  to  tha  lower  and 
middle  inoooie  bradwts.  Than  atndlea  an 
empirically  ^correct  and  the  aasiimptlnBa 
used  tai  arrtnng  at  their  condnslans  an 
dearty  erronOous. 

The  first  naUor  f aUaey  In  then  studies  to 
the  uw  of  adjusted  gran  tneoma  (AOI)  aa 
the  tax  ban  against  which  tha  flat  rata  tax 
would  be  appHad.  Adjusted  groOB  tateome  to  a 
narrow  tax  bgn  irtikdi  axdndsa  Buny  ttama 
that  would  be  tawluded  in  a  flat  rata  tax 
ban.  Such  itama  as  mortgaga  tattareat  char- 
itable contributions,  govoramant  tranafar 
payments,  workman's  compensatlan.  moving 
expenaea.  and  Intereat  on  State  and  looal 
government  bonds  would  be  added  to  the 
deftailtlan  of  taxable  tawoma.  AU  of  the  flat 
rate  propoeafe  caU  f w  a  dnunatle  broaden- 
ing of  the  tn  baae.  For  irxampie.  my  biU. 
HJt  643.  uan  personal  inoome  as  a  tax 
ban.  Had  ptftftnal  jncwiw  been  uaed  as  the 
tax  ban  in  IMoTtaxaUe  tawoan  would  han 
been  taicreaaad  by  5548  biUlan  repreaentlng 
mon  than  a  S5  percent  taiereaaB  tai  the  tax 
base,  as  coaviared  to  AOL  A  flat  rate  tax  ot 
12  pooent  against  personal  incame  would 
ban  raiaed  sa  much  tax  rennue  In  1900  as 
was  raiaed  thm  the  elaborate  ayatem  of 
brackets,  differential  marginal  tax  rataa,  ex- 
emptions deductions,  and  loophotea  that 
oonatltuted  opr  tax  system  In  IMO.  and  that 
continue  in  gffect  today.  None  of  the  true 
flat  rate  prdpoaaU  currently  befon  Oon- 
gren  usn  KOjl  as  a  base.  Argnnents  seeking 
to  nfute  tha  flat  rate  approach  supported 
by  statlsttos  drawn  from  an  AOI-baw  modd 
an  not  refleatln  of  the  rationale  explicit  In 
the  flat  rate  concept  To  accept  such  argu- 
ments to  counter  to  the  tecta  and.  thereton. 
a  mlsreprcBcntatlon. 

Another  nskjor  mtorepreaentatlon  to  the 
claim  that  a  flat  rate  tax  would  dramatical- 
ly shift  the  tax  burden  fnm  the  ridi  to  the 
middle  and  lower  inoome  taxpayers.  Once 
more,  the  facts  refute  the  chargea. 

Low  income  taxpayen  would  pay  lem 
under  HJt  8*3.  the  flat  rate  tax  bOl.  than 
they  currently  pay  under  the  piugiemlm, 
Income  tax.  AltlMugh  the  flat  margtnalrate 
mti^t  reprealant  a  hltfier  percentage  than 
their  average  effeeUn  tax  rate  today,  an  in- 
ereaw  in  the  peraonal  aUowances  and/or 
the  aero  bradket  amount  would  rdean  the 
lower  inoomegroups  from  most  tax  llabiUty. 

As  for  the  middle  taioome  taxpayers,  th^ 
an  already  carrying  the  burden  of  the  cur- 
rent piogremlve  tax  systenL  Amolcans 
whon  adJusiBd  gram  tawame  was  between 
$15,000  and  150.000  aooounted  for  00  per 
cent  of  the  bwome  tax  burden,  paying  an 
average  of  about  35  percent  of  their  incomes 
In  taxes  while  constituting  only  45  percent 
of  aU  taxpayara  An  eff eetin  rate  of  35  per 
oent  to  abov«  the  flat  rate  tax  that  would 
generate  cumnt  tax  revenoea.  Conaequent- 
Vr,  the  shift  in  tax  burden  would  represent 
signlfleant  rdlef  to  thto  group. 

Am  has  been  noted  eaiUer.  piogressln 
BBBiglnal  ratas  an  moat  bardensoBae  to  the 
middle  tawoaae  groupa.  who  an  hardeat  hit 
by  the  effects  of  bracket  creep  and  the  mar- 


i  penalty  tax.  A  flat  rate  tax  would  sta- 
MttH  tha  taxf  burden  of  the  middle  tnconw 
by  rltaninatlnf  bracket  creep,  the 
penalty  tax.  and  the  penal^  tat 
\  up  the  fffi'iF'^  scale. 

OoBtiary  to  the  views  of  some  analysts,  a 
flat  rate  tax  would  shift  the  tax  burden 
toward  the  higher  tawame  taxpayers.  Stanple 
acanomte  thaoty  siiggnli  that  the  hliAier 
Inoama  groupa  would  rmort  dramatically 
man  taxable  tnoome  and.  tberefon.  pay  a 
larger  percentage  of  tax  revenuea.  Thto  to 
bacaan  the  inoentln  effects  of  a  flat  mo- 
porttonal  tax  an  greateat  for  hitfier  Income 
taxpayers.  The  largn  the  shan  of  addition- 
al earnings  that  the  taxpayer  can  captun. 
the  greater  the  inoentln  to  wwk.  san.  and 
invest  They  wiU  be  mon  likely  than  thon 
with  lower  incomea  to- shift  reaouron  from 
various  forms  of  *tax  avoldanoe  into  the  gen- 
eration of  taxable  incame.  Predictably,  tax- 
able Income  wlU  grow  most  rapidly  in 
hltfier  tnoome  bra^ets.  and  tax  revenun 
wiU  parallel  thto  growth.  AU  taxpayen  wOl 
respond  to  the  tawenttn  credted  by  one  low 
marginal  tax  rate,  but  the  hitfiest  inoome 
brackets  wiU  generate  the  largest  increase 
in  their  proportional  share  of  tax  revenues. 

•nito  kind  of  reaetkm  to  a  significant  tax 
cut  to  home  out  by  the  experiences  of  the 
federal  tax  cute  of  the  1930b  and  the  1964 
tax  cut  During  the  1930b.  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  Andrew  Mellon  reduced  the  top 
marginal  tax  rate  from  73  percent  in  1931  to 
35  peroent  in  1938.  In  1931,  tax  returns  with 
an  Income  of  $100,000  or  more  comprised 
only  38.1  peroent  of  the  total  income  tax 
revenues.  By  1936,  thto  same  group  account- 
ed for  50.9  peroent  of  the  total  federal 
tawoBw  tax  revenues  coUected! 

The  Kennedy  tax  cut  of  1964  provided  a 
mon  moderate  reduction  in  the  marginal 
rates.  Even  though  the  marginal  tax  rate  of 
taxpayen  with  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more 
AftiintM,  the  constant  dollar  growth  rate  of 
revenues  ooUected  in  thto  category  rose  sub- 
stantlaUy.  In  1963.  before  the  tax  cut  the  S 
peroent  of  returns  with  the  highest  incomes 
accounted  for  35.6  percent  of  inoome  tax 
revenues.  By  1965,  thto  group  paid  38.5  per- 
oent of  Income  tax  revenues. 

Figures  wfll  soon  be  available  on  the  ef- 
fecte  of  the  Kemp-Roth  iHoportional  tax 
cuta.  The  statistiCB  wiU  undoubtedly  show 
that  the  percentage  of  tax  paid  by  the  high- 
eat  Inoome  taxpayers  wiU  han  increased. 

Given  such  a  major  transf  onnation  of  the 
tnoome  tax  system,  there  are  bound  to  be 
some  wlnnen  and  snne  losers.  The  eUmtaia- 
tlon  of  the  tax  expoiditure  budget  wiU  have 
major  positive  effecte  cm  our  eooncmiy.  But 
any  tax  expendltum  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate  can  be  placed  cm  the  direct  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  budget. 

In  the  interest  of  returning  fairness  and 
equity  to  the  tax  code,  tai  the  interest  of  re- 
juvenating American  entrepreneurial  spirit 
In  the  interest  of  stimulating  our  economy 
and  providing  more  Jobs,  we  need  a  flat  rate 
Income  tax  system.  Its  realization  wlU  make 
us  sU  better  off.* 
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OREEN  REIMTRODnCES  RESOLU* 
HON  CALUNQ  FOR  DOCTOR 
GLPZMAirS  EiaORATION 

FROM  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  naw  tobk 

IN  THE  ROUSB  OF  ■aPgUHWl'STnTM 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1983 

•  Ifr.  GREEN.  Mr.  BpietkKr,  today  I 
am  reintroduciiig  a  reaolatkm  callliiK 
on  the  Soviet  Unkm  to  allow  Dr.  < 
Semyon  Olusnan  and  hia  family  to 
emigrate  to  IgraeL  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  73  Memben  who  are  origl* 
nal  ooQMnBors  of  the  bllL 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  cm  Dr. 
Oluzman'a  behalf  in  the  97th  Con- 
gregg.  The  bill.  House  Joint  Reaolutton 
230,  had  over  80  coqionsorB  and  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  97-209. 1  believe 
the  Congress  action  on  the  biU  to 
sinne  degree  spurred  the  Soviets  to  re- 
lease Dr.  Oluapan  from  internal  exile 
in  Siberia  last  May.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing is  revised  sUi^tly  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Oluzman  is  no  longer 
a  prisoner  of  consdenoe,  but  rather  is 
a  refusenik  wishing  only  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  with  his  family. 

I  have  followed  Dr.  Gluzman's  case 
since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1978 
and  have  the  utmost  reqiect  for  the 
enormous  courage  and  dignity  with 
which  he  has  faced  the  repressive 
Soviet  system  that  has  pimlshed  him 
so  harshly  for  upholding  his  peraonal 
code  of  ethics.  Oluzman  was  found 
guilty  on  Octoba  19,  1972  of  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda."  A 
trained  and  talented  psychiatrist. 
Oluzman  was  tried  because  he  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  KGB  in  brand- 
ing dissidents  as  psychotics  and  con- 
tested the  official  diagnosis  of  a 
famous  Ukrainian  dissidait,  Gol 
Pyotr  Grigorenko,  as  insane.  Accord- 
ing to  Gluzman.  "Psychiatry  is  a 
branch  of  medicine  and  not  of  penal 
law,"  and  he  chronicled  Soviet  psychi- 
atric abuses  in  several  samiartat.  arti- 
cles. For  these  crimes,  Gluzman  was 
arrested  in  May  1972.  tried  in  an 
empty  classroom,  and  sentenced  to  7 
years  of  hard  labor  and  3  years  in 
exile.  While  in  prison  Gluzman  contin- 
ually agitated  for  freedom  with 
hunger  strikes,  and  other  acts  of  pas- 
sive resistance. 

Oluzman  was  released  from  internal 
exUe  in  May  1982.  In  the  past  dissi- 
dents have  been  able  to  leave  the 
U.S.SJI.  after  serving  their  sentences, 
but  unfortunately  this  has  not  oc- 
curred recently.  Gluzman  tried  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  from  Siberia,  but  was 
unsuccessful  and  returned  to  his 
native  Kiev.  He  aivUed  there  for  an 
exit  visa,  and  was  again  denied,  as  well 
as  refused  permission  to  register  as  a 
resident.  Unless  registered,  a  Soviet 
citizen  officially  does  not  exist,  and  is 
Ineligible  for  rationing,  an  ID  card. 
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^  Wttbout  a  Job.  a  Soviet  can 

be  airMftod  for  poniiltlaii.  GluBnan 
9«Bt  wfonl  nontlM  In  ttala  pcrQoui 
■tate  of  barMueratle  Umbo,  and  was 
lianiiil  and  beatan  by  auttaorttka 
dmbm  Uik  period.  He  Is  reportedly 
now  Ndstered  In  Kiev,  but  cannot 
work  M  a  paydilatrtst.  bavtnc  been  al- 
lotted a  mailal  Job  In  a  factory. 

The  Soviets  bave  denied  the  Olus- 
mM>«  the  rl^t  to  Uve  fuU  Itves  In  the 
XJJBBJL  It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  It  that 
the  Soviets  upiiold  internationally  ree- 
ocntod  standards  of  human  rights 
and  aDow  the  Oluamans  to  emigrate.  I 
would  Uke  to  encourage  my  ooUeagues 
to  I'Miw"*"'  this  rea(riutloo  on  the 
ahmau^  behalf,  and  to  express 
again  my  deep  appreciation  to  all  my 
cpnaagma  who  have  already  coepon- 
BOied  the  bOL  I  submit  the  reeolutlon 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rboobd  at  this 
point.  Thank  you. 
jMnk  NHliitlaB  hMpinriny  the  Dnlon  of 

8ovM  Seelsll*  RepataUei  to  aDow  Doetw 

f|  I II I  j\jji  rut^mtmwt  ami  his  family  to  emi- 

gntetolvad 

Wbaraaa  Doctor  Scmron  Oluman  upheld 
the  higliHt  atandardi  of  hla  pajrdilatilc  pro- 
tt^km  In  refualiw  to  cooperate  with  the 
KGB  m  certttyinc  hinnan  richta  adrocatea 

,  aolMeqoently.  the  doctor  waa  ar- 
n  diaraea  of  beinc  a  ZlanlBt  propa- 

, and  an  anti^flovlet  acttator  and 

found  BOitty  and  aentenred  to  prtam  (or 
aa««n  yean,  to  be  followed  by  three  yean  In 
azile.  on  October  U.  Itn  . 

Wheiaas  In  May  IMS  Dr.  CHuanan  waa  re- 
leoaed  from  tntemal  ezOe  and  in  June  re- 
tunad  fltn  Siberia  to  hla  nathre  Kler. 

•miiiiBM  Soviet  autharittaa  bave  haraaed 
Dr.  CHoHMn  and  denied  him  permlMion  to 
f  atUue  lih  imifiiailnn: 

Whareaa  Doctor  Ohoman'a  family  re- 
ceived an  taiTltatian  to  join  relatlvea  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1961.  Approxbnately  IJ  million  chfl- 
dren  are  invtdved  in  dtvoroe  actions 
annually. 

The  June  S  Parade  magasine  includ- 
ed an  article  focusing  on  the  long-  and 
short-term  effects  of  dtvwroe  on  chil- 
dren. Reeeareh  sdenttsts  conducted  a 
long-term  study  on  60  families  and 
found  that  a  third  of  the  children  ob- 
■enred  were  "unhappy.  stiU  angry  at 
<me  or  both  parents,  still  yearning  for 
the  preeenoe  in  the  family  of  the  de- 
parted parent,  still  lonely,  needy,  and 
feeling  deprived  and  rejected"  5  years 
after  their  parents'  divoroe. 

FUUming  is  the  text  of  this  article. 
"Should  Parents  Stay  Together  for 
the  Children's  Sake?"  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prtxn  the  Waahlncton  Poet.  Sunday,  June 
5.  IMS] 
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In  confonnanoe  with  intoma- 

of  human  rl^ta.  Doctor 

,  J  (Hnaman  ahould  be  allowed  to  emi- 
grate with  hla  family  to  the  State  of  larael: 
lfowthar«fare.bett 

Bmnftrtd  ky  Mc  StnaU  sad  Hmiae  otf  Jtep- 
nmmtmttMHif  am  ViMid  Statfta  of  America 
*n  OoHtnat  uatmUt*.  That  Prealdent  Tort 
An^opov  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodallat 
RepuUlea  ahould  ImmwMately  srant  permla- 
atai  far  Doctor  Semyon  Olunaan  and  hla 
fkmlly  to  emigrate  to  laraeL  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

jlMBlwed.  That  a  copy  of  thla  reeolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Unltad  Statea  of  America  for  conveyance  to 
riiialilanf  Turl  Andropov  of  the  Union  of 
Sovlat  SodaUat  RepubUea.* 


DIVORCE  AND  CHILDREN 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 
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arvnNimA 
HOUSE  <v 

W€dneada%  June  t.  1U3 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ftieaker.  the  Census 
Bateau  estimates  that  only  mie-half  of 
an  diOdren  bom  this  year  will  q>end 
their  entire  chOdtiood  living  with  both 
natural  parents.  Sin^e-parent  families 
by  97  percent  from  1970  to 


to  tdl  you  tbat."  Dr. 
•Outdid  audi  a  thing 
in  the  poitr  I  dont 


Sboolb  Paaaan  Sut 

CBXuam'a  Saxsr 
(By  Marie  Wtam) 
With  divoroe  at  an  all-time  high  (nearly 
half  of  all  American  marrlagea  are  believed 
to  end  in  aepanUiona).  Increaaing  attention 
la  being  given  to  the  queation  of  cblldren'i 
well-being.  Are  they  beat  off  in  a  houaehold 
where  parento  atay  together  although  at 
odik  with  one  another?  Or  do  they  fare 
better  when  parento  aeparate  rather  than 
endure  an  unhappy  home  atmoaphere?  In 
thte  article,  adapted  from  a  chapter  in  her 
new  book.  "Cliildren  Wltliout  Childhood" 
(Pantheon  Booka).  Marie  Wtam.  author  of 
the  widely  diacuaaed  book  "The  Plug-In 
Drug"  and  the  mother  of  two  sons,  exam- 
Inea  thia  queation  and  cornea  m>  with  what 
may  be  a  surprlaing  anawer. 

Hardly  anyone  tlieae  days  propoaes  that 
parento  ought  to  stay  together  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake.  Whilie  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  the  paat  had  It  that  paraito  owed  it  to 
their  children  to  stay  married  even  if  they 
were  totally  mlaerable  with  each  othe^.  a  de- 
cided sliift  In  thinfctog  alMHit  the  impact  of 
divoroe  on  cliildren  aet  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1970s.  Just  aa  the  divorce  rate  was  be- 
ginning ito  upward  climb.  Nobody  denied 
that  divoroe  was  hard  on  kida  or  that  It 
would  cause  ««gn««h  and  leave  payehologi- 
cal  scars.  But  gradually  people  stopped  be- 
lieving that  divoroe  was  the  worst  alterna- 
tive and  that  if  children  were  to  grow  up 
well,  they  had  to  grow  up  in  a  family  that 
was  Intact 

The  new  credo  goes  like  this:  An  unhappy 
marrage  Is  bound  to  bring  unliappineas  to 
the  children  trapped  within  It.  If  the  par- 
ento are  mlaeralile.  thia  will  make  the  chU- 
dien  equally  mlaerable.  Therefore  it  is 
better  for  parento  to  divorce  and  strike  out 
for  more  personal  happiness  than  to  perpet- 
uate an  unhappy  marriage  "for  the  chil- 
dren's sake." 

Today's  child  experto  have  consistently 
supported  the  new  atUtude.  Psychoanalyst 
Peter  Neubauer  pointo  out:  "In  the  past, 
when  divoroe  was  not  acceptable  for  aodal 
or  religious  reaaona.  the  internal  conflict 
waa  often  taicredible.  though  the  taitact 
family  was  maintained.  Tlie  continuation  of 
an  unhappy  mairiage  may  have  Just  as  det- 
rimental an  effect  on  the  chlldrai  in  the 
family  aa  a  divoroe.  maybe  more  aa" 

Obviously,  nobody  denies  tliat  it  la  beat  of 
all  for  diOdren  to  grow  up  with  a  mother 
and  father  happily  married  to  each  other. 
"We  know  that  a  warm,  lovtaig.  taitact  family 
la  the  best  tiling  for  a  child— you  dont  need 


a 
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Parento  of  the  . 

atayad  toaether  raaardleaa  of  wbatber  thay 
ware  bUitfuIIy  happy.  BvHi  whan  thay  ware 
desperately  unhappy,  they  put  op  with 
their  dlscontanto  in  order  to  praaarva  atabOi- 
ty  for  the  children.  TUa  reflaetad  a  pntao- 
tive  attitude  that  prevaOad  in  a  tima  when 
eliUdren  were  atUl  aaen  aa  innocant  apadal 
creaturea.  Today'a  paranta.  fsoad  with  the 
more  worldly  diUdren  of  the  televirion  gen- 
eratloo.  no  longer  peroeive  theia  aa  a  spedea 
apart.  They  bdieve  tt  ia  batter  to  ahare 
their  burdeiM  with  their  kids  and  to  be  open 
with  them  about  their  problema. 

CoiMequently.  they  have  grown  lem  and 
leas  wilUng  to  saeriflee  Uieir  dreams  of  per- 
fection and  happinw,  to  bear  each  other's 
idtoayncraatea.  ditferanoea.  demanda.  foiblea 
or  weaknaasea  tai  order  to  preaerve  thetar 
marriage  for  the  cliOdran'a  sake. 

WhUe  few  deny  tbat  an  unliappy  couple 
may  better  their  own  lot  by  divoroe.  tliere  ia 
room  for  doubt  about  wliether  thia  liolds 
true  for  the  children.  Reporta  on  a  long- 
term  study  of  60  f amUiea  called  the  Califor- 
nia Cliildren  of  Divoroe  Project,  which 
began  tai  1971.  strengthen  this  doubt.  The 
naeareh  sdentlsto  JudlUi  &  Wallerstetai  and 
Joan  Berlin  Kelly  found  that  moat  of  the 
couplea  inv«dved  in  the  project  were  stUI 
glad,  after  five  years  of  separation,  that 
they  had  divorced.  The  majority  of  tlie 
partners,  espedally  the  women,  felt  better 
off  for  having  ended  the  marriage,  tai  spite 
of  various  ffimo"**^  hardahipa  their  divorces 
had  caused. 

Wallerstetai  and  Kelly,  whooe  ftaidtaigs 
were  suliaequently  published  in  scientific 
Journals  and  a  book.  Surviving  the  Breakup, 
admitted  to  some  surprise  tai  findtaig  that 
"many  marrlagea  that  had  Imoi  unhappy 
for  the  adulto  had  lieen  reasonably  comfort- 
able, even  gratifying  for  the  children."  The 
raaearehers  obaerved  that  "few  of  the  chO- 
dren  concurred  with  their  paraito'  decision 
or  experienced  relief  at  the  time  of  the  sep- 
aration." Over  one-lialf  "did  not  regard  the 
dlvoreed  family  as  an  tanprovement  over 
their  predlvoroe  family." 

Furthermore,  the  authors  wrote  unequivo- 
cally: "Unlike  the  adults,  who  felt  consider- 
ably tanproved  after  the  divorce,  the  chll- 
drai and  adoleacento  did  not,  as  a  group, 
show  an  Improvement  in  their  psychological 
health  during  the  years  following  the  sepa- 
ration." So  much  for  the  notion  that  the 
continuance  of  an  unhappy  family  may  be 
more  detrimental  to  a  child's  mental  health 
than  a  good,  clean  divoroe. 

Finally,  although  the  authors  found  that 
one-third  of  the  youn^ters  were  "lively, 
well-adjusted,  and  contented  with  the  gener- 
al tenor  of  their  lives"  five  years  after  theta' 
parento'  divorce,  they  found  an  equal 
number  who  were  "unhappy,  still  angry  ^ 
one  or  both  parenta,  stUl  yearning  for  tM 
pnaence  tai  the  family  of  the  departed 
parent,  still  lonely,  needy,  and  feeling  de- 
prived and  rejected."  Moreover,  although  a 
number  of  theae  children  were  found  to 
cope  weU  and  behave  normally  tai  spite  of 
their  parento'  divorce,  the  authors  neverthe- 
lem  wrote  that  they  believed  that  aU  "had 
the  sense  of  havtog  niiiiair^  a  difficult  and 
unliappy  time  in  tlietar  Uvea  wliieh  liad  cast  a 
shadow  over  their  chilrttwod  or  their 
s<lnlfT«inrfi  ...  for  all.  a  Blgnifleant  part  of 
their  chOdhood  liad  beoome  a  sad  and 
frightening  ttane." 
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Dtvoroe  alao  liad  negattva  aCfaeta  on  the 
children's  sdmolwotk  and  aodal  relation- 
shlpa.  "After  10  yeaia,  the  paranla  are  not 
flirting  anymore."  says  Wallatataln.  "bat  tai 
many  caaea  the  cfaHdrsn  are  stai  auCfatfng. 
Some  of  thdr  emoUnnsl  probisi 
oua.  Others  lutk  like  baried  land 

Today,  aa  more  and  more 
aeardiing  for  a  more  fulfilling  aaazttal  rda- 
tlonahip.  it  ia  necessary  to  look  honestly  at 
an  InoootroveftUde  fact:  CbUdnn  an  differ- 
ent from  adutta,  and  irtiat  la  gaed  for  adnlta 
doea  not  neoetaarHy  work  to  diOdran'S  ad- 
vantage. Overlooking  thia  fad  moat  ba  aaen 
for  what  it  ifr^-a  ratinnaliaatioiL  Aa  aBanlad 
ooupiea  do  iaiprove  their  iituatloiia  and 
have  a  ehan#e  of  greater  bappfneaa  the 
aeoood  ttane  around,  greater  maiben  of 
children  are  suffering  the  eoBaaqiuenw  a 
»«minMi»iH  cMMhood.  PnliaiM  thia  under- 
standing will  hdp  parenta  adileve  a  better 
balance  betwaen  thdr  very  anderstandable 
strivings  for  personal  happiw  and  thdr 
deep  deaire  that  their  children  grew  up 
welLo 


LIBERAL  DEMOCRATS  OON- 
CERNED  ABOTTT  'rug  UEFICTT 
ARE  UKE  WHIBKET  DEALERS 
SDPPORllNG  PROHIBrnON 


HON,  NEWT  GINGRICH 

I    or<a(»au 
nr  TRB  HODSB  OF  ■aPUBBinrATIVBS 


Wednesday.  June  i,  1883 

•  Mr.  GINORICH.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle that  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  yesterday.  The  author. 
Steven  Beckner,  does  a  good  Job  of  ex- 
plaining the  confusing  about-face  of 
the  liberal  Donocrats  on  the  taue  of 
large  deficits. 

Think  about  it— liberal  Democrats 
concerned  about  deficits.  It  Is  as  con- 
fu^ng  to  me  as  if  we  were  back  in  the 
1920's  and  whiskey  dealers  came  out  in 
favor  of  prohibition. 

But.  maybe  Mr.  Bedmer  has  put  his 
finger  on  it.  After  all,  liberal  Demo- 
crats are.  first  and  foremost,  politi- 
cians. And  they  are  doing  Just  what 
politicians  do— taking  whatever  issue 
is  politically  right  at  the  moment  and 
endorsing  it  as  their  own  idea.  So. 
mas^  it  is  not  so  (yinAising  after  alL 

The  article  follows: 

Tir  OViax'a  Obo  Baaas  or  Plaou. 


(By  Steven  K.  Baeknar) 
"M  is  under  way,  main  no  mis- 
take, and  the  bsoes  are  overwbdmingly  eco- 
nomic, in  more  than  one  asnaa. 

For  the  next  17  montha  we  wiU  watch  the 
Rapoblieana  rannlng  on  the  tbane  of  raoov- 
ety.  aa  they  qaietly  pny  that  nothing  hap- 
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pans  to  the  acoaomy  beftare  November  19M 
to  trip  tliam  np  in  mid  atrlde. 

Meamrliila.  the  Demoerato  will  wave  the 
rad4nk  aoaked  lag  of  bodget  defldta  tai  the 
votefs'  faeaa,  holding  the  president  reapood- 
bto  fbr  hia  aUeaed  fiseal  irre^wulbility  and 
pointing  to  an  the  economic  evUa  that 


one  ia  rendnded  of  President  Ntaran's  1971 
It  that  "weYe  all  Keynedans 
aov"— to  which  aome  retorted,  "speak  for 
yeutadt" 

Today,  an  apt  replirastng  would  be  "we're 
an  tiaeal  coaeervattvea  now." 

Teatetday,  at  a  conference  sponsored  l>y 
the  American  Stock  Exchange,  none  other 
than  Booae  Speaker  Tliamas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill,  at  hia  rumlding,  bumbling  best,  laid 
the  DeBKierato'  reviaed  standard  verskm  of 
the  old-time  fiscal  religion  on  a  sUghtly 
ahdlahoeked  group  of  bustaieassmen. 

OTVain.  who  has  vent  alxKit  40  yean  in 
hdping  to  iMild  up  a  virtinlly  un- 
array  of  aodal  programa,  now  la- 
"the  iiitis|M<  til  of  staggering  mega- 
deOdto  tai  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  the  rest  of  this  decade." 

ONdU  and  hia  Democratic  colleagues 
have  siirtrtfnly  become  oonoemed  with  defi- 
dta  as  a  percentage  of  OMP  in  rdation  to 
the  rate  of  aavings.  "The  defldt  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  wfll  increase  from  3.6  per- 
cent In  un  to  6.1  percent  in  1983  and  stay 
aliove  6  percent  untQ  1988,"  said  economist 
ONdn.  obaerving  cogently  that  this  is  "dis- 
torting" liecauae  "the  savings  rate  in  Uie 
United  Statea  is  lietween  6  and  8  percent." 

Becauae  of  this  phenomenon,  evlained 
the  august  Spealcer  of  the  House,  "The 
United  Statea  government  wlU  be  borrowing 
at  a  levd  almost  equal  to  aU  domestic  per- 
aooal  aavings  for  the  next  five  years.  That 
means  the  f eda«l  government  will  be  com- 
peting with  Inisinessmen.  homebuyers  and 
state  and  local  governments  for  loans.  If 
funds  are  aluHt  the  federal  government  may 
crowd  out  the  businessman  who  wante  to 
expand  or  the  family  that  wante  to  buy  a 
houae." 

"Crowding  out"  yet.  Bill  Simon,  we  hardly 
knew  you. 

But  what's  lielng  done?  There's  President 
Reagan,  maraiidrr  of  the  poor  and  def oise- 
leas.  heartless  comrade  of  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful, doing  what?  Why,  "refusing  to  com- 
promise" on  the  budget,  trying  to  "scuttle" 
the  sacred  budgetary  process,  threatening 
to  "strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  recovery." 

Without  iiastlons  of  fiscal  conservatism 
like  "Tip"  OlVelU,  it  would  be  a  dark  day 
Indeed  for  the  United  Stotes.  Luckily  he  and 
hia  colleagues  among  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership are  there  to  rescue  us  from  neo-defi- 
dtism. 

In  thdr  bold  and  far-sighted,  yet  fiscally 
conaervative,  budget  resolution,  the  Demo- 
crata  promlae  to  give  us  $30  billion  in  new 
taxea  tai  1984  and  $120  biUion  over  three 
yeara.  That  would  mean  slicing  into  the 
third  tax  cut  and  perhaps  Indexation  too 
and  would  leave  people  less  to  save,  spend  or 
invest. 

But  that's  a  narrow  way  to  look  at  it  The 
tanpottant  thing  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  have  more  to  spend,  and  that 
wOl  reduce  interest  rates. 

Undaatand?o 
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SUPPORT  VOICED  FOR  FLORIO 
ADTOBILL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


nr 


HOUSE  or 


WedneMday,  June  8, 1883 


•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  two  documents  to  the  at* 
tention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  first  is  a  amy  of  a  letta  from 
Chrydo*  Corp..  in  irtiich  Chrysler  en- 
dorses legislation  I  recently  intro- 
duced. HJl.  3113.  the  Domestic  Auto- 
mobile Industry  Revitaliaatlon  Act 

The  second  is  a  copy  of  a  mcmoran- 
•dum  from  the  Congressional  Researdi 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Coi«ress 
stating  that  my  proposal  "would  not 
seem  to  conflict  with  any  obligations 
set  forth  in  that  agreement.''  that  is, 
the  General  Agreonents  <m  Tariff 
and  Trade,  or  GATT. 

Both  documents  suppmt  my  conten- 
tion that  my  bill,  and  amendments 
based  on  it  which  I  plan  to  offer  to  the 
domestic  content  bill,  permit  flexible 
import  relief  to  be  Imposed  in  a 
manner  which  is  GATT  legaL  I  believe 
this  approach  is  superior  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  dcnnestic  contoit 
bill,  HJl.  1234,  requires  vehicle  manu- 
facturers to  adhere  to  rigid  formulas 
no  matter  what  the  trade  positimi  of 
our  automobile  industry  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  these  docu- 
ments follows: 

CHBTSua  Coar., 
WosMiifftoii.  D.a.  June  7.  IMi. 
Hon.  Jamis  J.  PlOBio, 

Chairman,  SvbeommiUee  on  Commeree. 
Trontportation  and  Touritm,  Ooatmit- 
toe  on  Enem  ond  Commeree,  Wa^ino- 
ton,D.C 

Dear  Mr.  CHsiansa.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  June  3  adictting  the 
views  of  Chrysler  on  your  Ifglalatiiin  de- 
signed to  improve  the  competltiveuem  of 
the  UJ3.  auto  industry.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the 
perstmal  time  and  effort  you  have  devoted 
toward  the  difficult  problems  facing  our  In- 
dustry, emedally  the  continued  onslaught 
of  tanported  auto  sales  in  the  U.S.  We  are 
also  wpredative  of  the  courteales  you  have 
extended  to  us  In  your  Subcommittee  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  have  looked  at  your  propoaed  leglala- 
ticm.  as  you  aslKd,  and  commend  you  for 
the  excelloit  manner  in  irtiicfa  you  have  ad- 
dressed the  procedural  medianlsms  by 
which  tanport  injury  can  be  gauged  and  the 
remedies  available  alien  such  injury  is  es- 
tablished. As  we  indicated  lAien  we  ap- 
peared lief  ore  your  Subcommittee  eariier 
this  year,  we  do  not  believe  wrlatlng  prooe- 
dural  options  are  adequate  to  redress  the 
prolflem  of  Japaneae  auto  salea  In  the 
United  Statea.  Tour  Ifglalatinn  containa  aig- 
nlflcant  ImiMovementa  in  this  area,  and 
those  pnwMsals  should  \te  adopted  1^  the 
Cmgress  no  matto'  what  remedlea  are  en- 
acted. 

It  Is  our  view  tliat  the  deep  and  aerioua 
problems  in  our  economy  resulting  from 
auto  inuMuts  stem  not  only  tram  a  blind 
yielding  to  the  noti<m  of  free  trade,  irtiile 
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,  only  pay  Up  Hfrte  to  ttM  prtadple. 

but  alM  INB  oar  own  fUliira  to  davdop  «n 
■He.  It  topoaiblB.  «e  te- 
to  taOBor  our  JnteriMttoMil   treaty 
to  pna  farraduMdtoade  l»r^ 

that  an  Mnnttal  to  own  ewioink! 

Tour  la«lilatlnn   tarinci  thaae 

r.  and  we  wWi  yoa  ■uccew  in 

to  tanprave  our  trade  lawa  and 

to  lidp  the  doaaeetle  auto  tnduitiT. 

R.A. 


.  JDlC./«ii«  *  iM* 

Tte  Houae  IbMBttr  and  Ouiniiiierce  Commlt- 

tae. 
FMb:  American  Iaw  DtrWon. 
^i^j»«*-  Reaaadial  Artinna  For  Imprnt 
Injurr  1^  "nw  Domaattc  Automobile  In- 
duatry  (Title  n.  HJl.  SllS.  Mth  Oon- 
gnm)  And  mmpataMHty  With  ObUga- 
ttaM  Under  The  General  Agreement  On 
TuKb  And  Trade. 

Thki  iiMaiMaamliiiii  la  fumlataed  In  re- 
Bone  to  your  requeat  (or  a  brief  analyila  of 
the  abofeatatad  aubJeet  The  propoaed  lec- 
Uatiw  adMBM  #ould  not  aeem  to  eoofllct 
with  any  irfrt%-*«~^  aet  forth  in  that  Agree- 
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LlaiMW  o(  the  FoiMi.  Itiananlaii  and  Hun- 
larlan  atiuinilnii  protoeola.  B.  Ifeaofam. 
iBtaraatknal  Trade  Regulatlon-OATT. 
the  unltad  atataa  and  the  Avopaui  Oob»- 
mnnlty  (1M3).  at  SM.  Ukawtoe.  in  TtUe  n  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  lffT4.  It  UB-C.  II 2M1- 
3370.  wfaidi  la  the  preaeirt  United  Stataa  lac- 
IdatloD  implemen^c  the  eaeape  dauae  pro- 
Tidoan  of  Article  yrr,  import  rdlef  eanlea 
no  pfaraqutatte  that  inereaaed  impotta  be 
the  reoolt  of  unforeaeen  devdopeaenta  or  of 
OATT  obligating  Note.  Orderiy  Marketing 
Agreementa:  Analyala  of  United  Statea 
Automobile  Induatry  Sfforta  to  Obtain 
Import  Rdlef.  6  BASTmOS  INTX  * 
COMP.  L.  RKV.  101. 170  (IMl). 

Article  ZlXa  aeta  out  the  procedure  that 
moit  be  followed  before  actfcm  can  be  taken 
under  paragraph  1.  L&.  to  "give  notice  In 
witting  to  the  contracting  parttaa  aa  far  In 
advance  aa  may  be  practicable  and  ahall 
afford  the  contracting  paitlea  and  thoae 
contracting  partlea  havlnc  a  aubetantlal  In- 
tereat  aa  exportera  of  tlie  product  concerned 
an  opportunity  to  conault  with  it  In  reapect 
of  the  propoaed  actkn."  Further.  Article 
znEH  provktaa  foe  poarible  oompenaatory 
(retaliatory)  action  to  be  taken  by  natlona 
affected  by  mf eguard  meaaurea. 

DAinB.  Hnx  ZAyam. 
SpeeiaUat  in  American  PubUe  LaiD.» 


Title  Q  of  HJC  811*.  the  propoaed  "Do- 
iiifrtlr  AutomobOe  Induatry  RevltaHmtkwi 
Act.  provldea  for  "remedial  actkma"  (do- 
maaUe  content  ratloa.  Inereaaed  tariffs. 
qnotM.  and  tariff-rate  quotaa)  if  the  United 
atataa  Intaraatknal  Ttade  Commlaalon  de- 
termlnH  th^  there  la  a  aerloua  Injury,  or 
threat  thereof,  to  the  domiatlr  automobUe 
lialiMli  J  by  infrrinff  aiitnmnWIr  rr^"-*- 

fli;— t  ambiguity  aurrounda  the  predae 
legal  nature  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
TiVttB  and  Trade  (OATT).  OATT  came 
Into  f one  for  the  United  Statea  on  January 
1.  IMI.  pumant  to  a  Protoed  of  Provlalon- 
al  /IritMiT**^  to  which  the  United  Statea 
agned  to  by  way  ot  an  executive  agreement. 
Soma  courto  apparently  refuae  to  give  full 
legal  tffeet  to  OATT  ainoe  Congrem  never 
ratified  it  See.  fcg..  Snealter  Cireua.  Ine^  v. 
Cmrtgr,  457  F.  Supp.  771.  705  (EDJI.Y. 
ISTO).  affd  014  F.Sd  1290  (3d  Or.  1979). 
Weverthelem.  OATT  apedflcally  providm  In 
Artlde  SIX  for  the  auapemfcrn  of  Ita  obllga- 
tlona  In  the  event  that  imports  of  a  given 
product  cauae  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
rtnmrarir  producera  of  the  same  or  competi- 
tlae  produeta.  Thia  ao«aIled  "sectoral  mfe- 
guaid"  meaaure  la  aet  forth  in  article  XIX: 
1(a): 
"amcu  zix — bibuibkt  actioii  oa  nfroara 

or  PAKIICOL4B  PBODOCT8 

"1.  (a)  If .  as  a  reault  of  unforeseen  devel- 
opments and  of  the  effect  of  the  obUgatkms 
incurred  by  a  contracting  party  under  this 
Agitfi'W*^.  itfinMnf  tMiitt  cnnffsslmii  any 
product  to  being  imported  into  the  territory 
of  that  contracting  party  In  such  inereaaed 
qaanttttaa  and  under  aueb  conditlona  as  to 
caiae  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  domestic 
producers  in  that  territory  of  like  or  directly 
eo^patlttve  ptodneta.  the  contracting  party 
shaD  be  free.  In  reapect  of  audi  product,  and 
to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be 
mini— IT  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  injury. 
^^  Mi^iTW'  th*  ftWIgr**'" '"  ^*"<^  f^ »"  "*rt 
or  to  wtthdnw  or  onodlfy  the  conceasfam." 

Ttw  lequhemento  in  the  phrase  "aa  a 
raeult  of  unforeaeen  developmenta  and  of 
the  effect  of  the  obligatlona  Incurred.  .  . 
my^  thfa  Agreement"  are  apparently  of  no 
praetteal  signlfieanee  and.  In  fact,  no  such 
leuulieasenta  were  Inaerted  In  the  safeguard 
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TikMi  ggpimtely.  none  of  thooo  liiel- 
dentg  would  neeewOy  be  very  gignifl- 
cont.  but  tofeClier  they  bofln  to  f onn 
a  pottem:  The  United  8tftteg*may  be 
^fx^Mwfaif  far  more  directly  involved  In 
the  Central  Amertoan  war  than  the 
admlniatratkm  eareo  to  admit. 

I  believe  that  all  of  ua  must  pay 
careful  attention  to  events  of  this 
kind.  Otherwiae  the  policy  wOl  elude 
our  control  and  lead  to  a  consequence 
which  many  of  us  fear— direct  UJS. 
military  involvement  in  the  raging 
conflict  in  Central  Amoica. 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  May  33. 198S] 

OnmuLUi 


m  THi  HousB  or 

Wednesday.  June  8, 19S3 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  lot 
more  going  on  with  our  Central  Amer- 
ica policy  than  msuiy  of  us  are  able  to 
pay  attention  to.  In  the  last  2  weeks 
alone,  we  have  learned  that  the  head 
of  the  U.S.  Southern  Conunand.  Lt. 
QexL  Wallace  H.  Nutting,  favors  a  sub- 
stantial, and  preferably  open-ended, 
increase  in  U.S.  military  aid  and  advis- 
ers in  El  Salvador.  We  read  that  the 
Reagan  administration  will  soon  triple 
the  number  of  U.S.  advisers  in  H(mdu- 
ras— bringing  the  total  to  close  to 
300— for  the  purpose  of  training  Salva- 
dorans  at  a  new  U.S.-funded  base.  This 
runs  directly  counter  to  recommenda- 
tions by  congressional  committees,  and 
has  been  opposed  by  important  sectors 
of  Honduras  democratically  elected 
Congress. 

It  appears  also  that  UJS.  advisers  in 
El  Salvador  will  be  deployed  to  provin- 
cial Gm>ltals,  which  brings  them  even 
closer  to  the  war,  and  raises  the  risk 
that  U.S.  personnel  will  again  become 
military  targets. 

Moreover,  according  to  recent  press 
accounts.  U.S.  AC-130  cargo  planes 
based  in  Panama  take  off  almost  every 
night  loaded  with  ammunition,  and 
return  shortly  before  dawn  with  the 
ammunition  gone.  A  mechanic  who 
woriced  on  the  planes,  according  to  a 
U.S.  pUot,  has  said  that  40-mm  can- 
nons on  the  C-130's  need  new  barrels 
almost  every  day,  a  sign  that  they  are 
being  heavily  used. 


Am  TO  Cnmut.  AmaiCA 
(By  Karen  DeToung) 
QoABaT  Hanna.  Puiaiia.— Stopping 
Marxist  ^^jmnmitm  in  Central  America  re- 
qutrea  a  substantial.  Ideally  open-ended  In- 
cieaae  In  VJB.  military  aid  and  military 
tialners  on  the  ground  in  B  Salvador,  and 
may  ultlmatetK  require  a  wllllngnem  to  use 
UjS.  troops,  according  to  the  commando-  of 
U.8.  foroea  In  Latin  America. 

"From  my  point  of  view.  In  a  military 
Judgment."  said  Lt.  Oen.  Wallace  H.  Nut- 
ting, head  of  the  U.8.  Southern  Command. 
"we  have  not  done  what  la  required." 

In  an  end-of-tour  Interview  at  tiis  head- 
quarters here  last  week.  Nutting.  64.  de- 
scribed his  nearly  four  yeara  In  Panama  as 
filled  with  frustiation.  initially  over  Ameri- 
can unwUlingnem  to  recognise  the  problon 
in  Central  America,  and  more  recently,  fafl- 
ure  to  achieve  oonaensus  on  what  should  be 
done  about  It 

Central  America  Is  at  war.  Nutting  said. 
The  United  Statea.  like  It  or  not,  "is  en- 
gaged in  that  war."  He  said  the  moment  of 
crisis  that  be  predicted  when  "nobody  lis- 
tened" is  now  at  hand  and  "the  alternatives 
...  are  starkly  dear  ....  If  we  give  up.  It 
may  be  the  last  time." 

Although  the  Reagan  administration  "has 
said  that  we  will  not  allow  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment to  take  office  in  San  Salvador,  our 
government  as  a  whole  and  our  people  as  a 
whole  have  not  followed  up  that  cmnmit- 
ment  with  a  willlngneas  to  take  those  steps 
neceasary  to  bring  that  about."  Nutting 
said. 

Referring  to  current  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  UJS  peraoimel  and  resources  pro- 
vided, he  said,  "as  long  as  those  limits  on 
our  willlngneas  to  engage  In  the  ultimate 
resolution  of  the  problem  are  evident  to  the 
guerrillas,  they  wHl  persist.  They  have  the 
example  of  Vietnam  to  refer  back  to.  If.  as 
some  people  claim,  that  war  was  lost  in 
Washington,  they  hope  they  can  win  In 
Washington  too." 

U.S.  debate  over  levels  of  assistance, 
human  rights  and  covert  action  not  only 
give  the  guerrillas  heart  but  debilitate  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces,  he  said. 

During  Nutting's  tour,  the  Southern  Com- 
mand has  become  the  operational  hub  of 
the  rapidly  eacalating  UJS.  effort  to  contain 
the  spread  of  revolution  on  the  Ontnd 
American  Isthmus.  Consisting  of  9.000 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel,  the 
command's  primary  task  is  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  it  has  administered  the 
distribution  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  military  aid  to  Kl  Salvador  and  over- 
seen a  total  of  up  to  ISO  VS.  military  train- 
ers tai  13  Salvador  and  Honduraa. 

Nutting  echoed  Reagan's  pledge  that  the 
use  of  UJB.  troops  is  not  currently  under 
oonaideratlan.  "Whan  you  talk  about  tntro- 
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dudng  VJR.  rttmfrat  foraaa  in 

he  noted,  "you  have  to  do  tt  with  ffaat  een- 
aboot  the  mmm  path  the  Uhtted 
walka  In  Latin  Anerlea,  for  an  the 

lof  hftrtory. 

"And  f or  a  whole  lot  ot  reasoas.  we  dMWld 
not  want  to  Inlflrvcne.  Ttaat^  SBOtberleaaon 

But.  haaald.  "the  gueiTlllaB  are  winning 
the  paycfaoiotleal  war."  The  UJB.  '-■^-'^- 
muat  be  ended  and  an 

mant  pladgad«  and  with , 

behind  tree  peealdential  hand,  if  the  goarrll- 
laa  "are  to  be  eonvtooad  thay  cant  win* 
mlUtarfly.  he  added. 

The  kinger  the  United  Statea  watta  to 
make  audi  a  ^ommitmant.  Nutttaig  said,  the 
hliAwr  the  eSat  wiU  be.  A*ad  how  high, 
short  ot  aeading  U&  traopa.  he  aald. 
"Nobody  knowa.  That's  part  of  the  eonplex- 
tty  ot  this  torta  of  warttee.  becauaa  the  ultt- 
mate  coat  la  dependent,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  evident  oommltment  to  "" 

them  from  ta&g  power. 

"If  we  mske  the  evident 

without  limit,  then  the  ooat  wm  go  down.  I 
cant  aay  at  this  moment  that  ISO.  300.  SOO 
or  1.000  trali^rB  tai  m  Salvador  la  anttldent. 
I'm  pretty  aule  after  a  oouple  of  yeara  of  ex- 
perience thatlSS  la  not" 

A  current  congreaalanal  «">'<■■  ilaialliii 
mohlMta  the  admtnlatraUan  firam  aending 
more  than  SI  XSS.  military  trainers  to  B 
Salvador,  a  figure  Reagan  haa  aaki  he  could 
livewitti. 

Nutting  said.  "If  we  are  willing  to  throw 
IS  billion  or  |4  billion  a  year  at  the  problem 
in  larad  .  .  .-^you  know  we  are  arguing  over 
a  national  aeeurity  Intereat  of  the  equiva- 
lent proporttcm-.  .  .  we're  talking  about 
very  mlnuacule  amounta  of  reaouroes." 

Among  other  pointo  Nutttng  made: 

The  flow  of  aims  to  Sahradotan  guerrillaa. 
whldi  the  United  Statea  biamea  on  Nicara- 
gua, la  "slowftag  down"  at  the  maaaent  but 
the  aima  are  *'stm  essential"  to  the  guerrilla 
war  effort  U.&  efforta  to  Interdlet  it  have 
met  with  dlffknilty  but  "you  have  to  make 
an  attempt  end  you  have  to  make  tt  expoi- 
sive  and  worriaome  and  time-consuming  for 
the  oppodtioh." 

U.8.-trained  battalJons  in  B  Salvador 
have  "done  a  good  Job"  althou^  they  cover 
on^  10  percent  of  a  foroe  that  itaelf  will 
have  to  be  expanded  thia  year.  Nutting  aald 
he  "probably  ahouldnt  dtaeuas"  the  current 
military  attuatlon  there.  "I  waa  quoted  a 
couide  of  yeifa  ago  saytaig  there  was  a  stsile- 
mate  and  that  if  you  are  not  winning  you're 
losing."  he  *id.  "And  that  kind  of  diaeua- 
sfcm  on  my  part  doeant  hdp  things  .  . 

Structural  iehangea  and  the  development 
of  an  adequate  wMnmrnini  atrueture  within 
the  Salvadoran  aimed  foroea  have  been  slow 
in  comtaig.  "t  guem  one  would  have  to  say 
they  haven't  takm  any  dedahre  action." 
Nutting  said. 

A  "geneisttonal  change"  in  the  Salvador- 
an military  may  be  required  before  its 
human  ri^ts  pert oimanoe  improvea  aignifl- 
cantly  or  its  political  nde  is  downgraded.  In 
terms  of  coatinued  U.a  tiainlng.  he  aald. 
there  is  an  ongoing  "need  to  appeal  to  their 
sokUvly  int«eats  and  inatineta  to  continue 
to  work  in  Hi  evolutionary  way  to  imi»ove 
their  ahnity." 

Although  the  adminiatratlan  has  de- 
scribed NlcaSsgua  as  the  catalyst  tor  guenH- 
la  war  in  B  Salvador.  Nutting  aald  the  aituar 
tk»  may  be  the  revene.  with  the  ultimate 
"uniavdlng'^  of  Marxiat  leaderahip  in  mea- 
ragua  depending  "to  aome  extent  on  irtiat 
happen  in  fel  Sahrador.  It  B  Salvador  la 
sorted  out  I  think  it  stm  might  be  poasltde 
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Oalvadar."    that  Mlcaiagua  ean 


tnd 


be  salvaged."  he  aald. 

He  aald  the  Sandl- 

"prObaUy"  wffl  have  to  be  re- 

Mandst  revolution  in  other  Oen- 

oountriea  la  to  be  deftaiitivdy 

oat 

The  aftnlnistratkm  haa  deacrlbed  ita  sup- 
port of  lebd  aethrltlea  in  Nicaragua  as  "sup- 
port of  aetiflna  dedgned  to  Interdict  the 
flow  o(  ania  and  auppllea  and  not  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  mcaragua  and  I 
have  to  bdleve  that"  Nutting  aald.  But  the 
rebda  themad^  are  fighting.  "I'm  sure,  to 
diHige  the  government  in  Nicaragua.  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  if  I  were  them." 

A  tan  man  of  erect  bearing,  with  a  lengthy 
Army  eareer  ^naiming  Korea,  Vietnam  and 
Western  Binope  before  he  tot*  over  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Nutting  took  command  here 
Sept  SO.  WTO. 

StttiBg  in  the  office  he  is  vacating  for  Lt 
Oen.  nul  F.  Qorman.  Nutting  returned  re- 
to  hla  concern  that  the  United 
In  Central  Amwlra  is  fighting  a 
battle  It  doea  not  understand. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  who  have 
now  Tfti'^h*'*^  a  beachhead  In  Nkaragua. 
he  aald.  "undoatand  our  aystem  lietter  than 
we  do.  .  .  .  They  take  ateps  to  take  advan- 
tage ot  the  difficulty  we  have  in  making  de- 
dsiona.  eatohlishing  a  consensus." 

"mere  clearly  is  a  war  going  on  ...  a 
highly  politidaed  form  of  warfare.  It's  not  a 
mOttary  battle  akme  by  any  means.  It  is  po- 
lltleal.  payehotogical.  economic  and  it's  mili- 
tary, and  frankly,  we.  the  United  States.  In- 
atltutlaaally  do  not  understand  it  and  we 
are  not  organised  very  effectively  to  cope 
with  it 

"Our  vdue  system  doeent  allow  us  to  con- 
dud  paydudogical  opnations  and  use  infer- 
matton  for  polttkal  purpoaea."  Nutting  said, 
and  the  United  States  is  susceptible  to  those 
taetloa  when  they  are  uaed  by  Uie  Soviets 
and  Cubans. 

Sudi  taetkxa.  he  said,  indude  "Impugning 
VS.  government  officials,  deriding  and  de- 
grading the  UjS.  government  and  its  values, 
^^^^yirtwj  the  armed  forces  and  government 
in  B  SalvadM'  as  gross  violators  of  human 
righto  .  .  .  Ttiey  recognize  that  we  are  sen- 
■Ittve  to  human  rights  violations,  therefore 
they  work  that  for  all  its  worth,  through 
the  preas.  and  get  people  in  the  United 
Statea  understandably  upaet  .  .  .  th«i  they 
begin  to  raiae  questions  about  whether  or 
not  we  ahould  support  people  who  violate 
human  rights." 

Most  outside  otaaervers  and  many  U.S.  of- 
fidala  believe  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces 
are  reaponsible  for  the  majority  of  what 
San  Salvador  Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas  has  said  have  been  more  than  30.000 
dvOlana  "UUed  outdde  of  combat"  over  the 
past  SH  years.  "I'm  oversimplifying."  Nut- 
ting aald  of  his  description  of  the  source  of 
hunum  rights  criticism.  But  the  delwte  in 
the  United  States  "and  the  threat  to  cut  off 
support .  .  .  affects  morale  and  therefore 
oonunltment"  within  the  Salvadoran  armed 
foroea.  "I  dont  argue  about  the  human 
ri^ta  issue.  I've  devoted  my  life  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights." 

"Tou  have  to  understand."  Nutting  said, 
the  Salvadorans  "can't  change  overnight" 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  May  27, 1983] 
Rbmah  To  Tama  Tsam  or  Asvisaas  Saar 
ToHoinmxAs 
(By  Philip  Taubman) 
WABHDMnoH,  May  36.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
miniatratlan has  gained  approval  from  Hon- 
duras to  triple  the  number  of  United  Statea 
military  adviaers  thoe  and  open  a  training 


tor  Satvadoran  aoldleis  In  Hondnras,  a 
aenkir  DefeMC  DqiaitmeBt  oCfldal  aald 
today. 

tlie  training  plan  runs  contrary  to  a  non- 
blndlng  policy  stotement  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Rdatlona  Committee  earner 
this  year  that  stipulated  that  future  United 
Statea  training  ot  Salvadoran  troopa  should 
be  done  at   instaUatlana   tai  the  United 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  an  agree- 
ment with  Congrem  not  to  atatlon  more 
than  SS  United  Statea  military  addaecs  tai  B 
Salvador.  In  the  paat  the  training  of  Salva- 
doran offloen  and  wilisi^wl  men  waa  done 
primarily  tai  B  Salvador  and  the  United 
Statea.  Small  numben  ot  Salvadoran  troopa 
alao  received  traintaig  at  UnitM  Statea  baaea 
in  Panama. 

asss  OS  ciWTsaviw  oossr 
Under  the  new  training  agreement  irtiidi 
waa  approved  by  the  Honduran  military 
commander,  Oen.  Oustovo  Alvarea  Martl- 
nea,  during  an  unpubUdaed  «lsit  to  Waah- 
Ington  hut  week,  the  United  Statea  wffl  aend 
more  than  100  military  adviaers  to  a  baae  at 
Puerto  Caatllla  (m  the  Caribbean  coast  the 
senior  Defense  Department  official  aald. 
The  Pentagon  repotted  today  that  there 
were  now  62  Amerifnn  advisers  In  Honduraa. 
The  senior  offkdal  added  that  the  agree- 
ment which  takea  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  military  assistanff  pact  signed  liy 
the  United  Statea  and  Honduras  in  the 
lOSO's.  was  alao  approved  by  the  dvHian 
President  of  Honduras.  Roberto  Suaao  Cor- 
dova, and  other  Honduran  political  leadeta. 

TBS  OPaniMi  WBDOE 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  placed  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  mffltary  adviaers  the 
United  States  can  statkm  1^  honduraa.  The 
total  has  fluctuated  In  recent  yean,  reach- 
big  nearly  100  in  March  1962.  and  gotaig 
even  hlgho'  for  brief  periods  during  Joint 
United  States-Honduian  military  exercises, 
according  to  the  Pmtagon. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr..  a  Delaware 
Democrat  (m  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  today.  "Any  effort  to  circum- 
vent policy  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  risks  destroying 
the  bipartisan  unanimity  the  committee  re- 
cently achieved  on  B  Salvador.  We  do  not 
want  training  misdons  to  become  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  deeper,  direct  United  Statea 
involvement  in  conflict  In  Central  America." 

A  soiior  Defense  Dqiartment  official  said 
the  Honduran  base,  scheduled  to  begin  op- 
eraUons  early  this  summer,  would  also  be 
used  to  train  Honduran  troopa  and  mffltary 
forces  frtHn  other  Central  American  nations. 
He  said  the  Hmduran  Government  planned 
to  make  a  formal  announcement  about  the 
training  agreement  in  the  next  few  days. 

A  battalion  of  Sdvadoran  sokUeta  wffl  be 
among  the  first  groups  to  be  trained  at  the 
Honduran  base,  the  Defense  D^Murtnient  of- 
f idal  said.  A  Salvadoran  battalion  has  9S0  to  ' 
1.000  men.  he  said. 

The  United  States  has  trained  three  Sal- 
vadoran infantry  battalions,  one  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  two  in  B  Salvador.  Last 
year  the  Defense  Department  alao  trained 
477  Salvadoran  officer  candidates  at  Fort 
Benning,  Oa. 

The  dqwrtment  announced  aa  Monday 
that  it  would  begin  training  anothCT  S3S 
Salvadman  officer  candidates  at  Frat  Ben- 
ning later  this  month. 

Defense  Dqwrtment  officials  consider  the 
training  agreement  with  Honduras  to  be  a 
significant  step  toward  developing  tanproved 
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iiiteHnm  bit  ■■an  B  Bilfador  and  Bondii- 
IM,  vhUk  tBUtftt  a  «w  in  IM*. 

Tbore  to  atOl  cwMwWa  utanaatty  be- 
tva«i  Um  tvo  aattona.  paitfcniarly  betweoi 
thair  nmtary  laaden,  and  Hondnraa  Inriat- 
ad  aa  a  eoadttlan  for  agreaiiic  to  ttw  tntn- 
k«  of  aalfadonn  aoUten  ttiat  the  UBtted 
I  tta  tratailDC  of  Handurana.  a 
loOkiaimki. 
litvaaapoattiTede- 
that  tba  BOnduran  baae  would 
be  wed  aa  a  reciooal  trainliic  center,  pravld- 
taig  iiMtnrrtVr'  for  tnopa  from  other. 
mMpedfled  Oantral  Amertean  natlona. 

The  baae  at  Puerto  Caattlla.  aooordlnc  to 
the  Defeue  Department  offldal.  wOl  be 
made  up  of  a  "tent  city"  put  up  by  the 
United  Statea.  He  aald  work  on  the  baae 
would  bedn  within  the  next  few  weeks  and 
trainiiw  ahould  begin  by  the  end  of  June. 

IFram  the  Ifew  Tofk  TImea.  May  M.  19631 

Rou  Di  Paiuma  or  VJS.  MiuTAaT  CAuanra 

Snuma 

(By  Philip  Taubman) 

WMHDNmai.  May  »— United  Statea  rela- 
tloiw  with  Panama  have  been  atrained  In 
recent  mootha  by  Increaaed  American  uae  of 
baaea  in  Panama  for  a  variety  of  military 
niliT«~-  in  Central  Amolca.  aooordlnc  to 
Amcrlfan  ami  pr »«m»««iii  nffiH>i« 

The  tfi-ttw^,  which  offldata  from  both 
countrtoa  deaerfbe  aa  aerloua.  center  primari- 
ly on  the  uae  of  Howard  Air  Baae  as  a  atac- 
inc  area  for  United  Statea  arms  shlpmentt 
to  D  Salvador  and  covert  intelligence  mis- 
skna  in  Central  America. 

Panama,  which  has  Joined  other  L«tin  na- 
tJona  in  an  effort  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  region's  problems,  has  re- 
peatedly objected  throu^  private  channels 
to  the  Reagan  Administration's  stationing 
of  n  naiiiBlsmnrr  aircraft  at  Howard.  Amer- 
iean  officials  said. 

Defense  Department  officials  said  Pana- 
manian Uaikii  had  complained  that  the  in- 
creaaed American  preaenee  in  Panama 
threatened  to  undermine  Panama's  standing 
amoiw  ita  I«tln  neiiAilMMrB  and  could  spur 
anti-American  aentiment  in  Panama.  The 
atSkUM  said  Panama,  beeauae  of  its  long 
history  of  cooperatkm  with  the  United 
Statea  and  ita  rale  aa  site  of  the  American- 
buOt  Panama  CanaL  waa  acutely  sensitive 
about  tta  rdatlona  with  Waahlngton. 

The  baaliw  of  four  AC-IM  Twonnalmanrf 
planea  at  Howard  Air  Baae  since  eariy  this 
year  hM  been  a  particularly  touchy  iasue 
with  the  Paaamanlana.  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment officials  said,  beeauae  the  large,  noisy 
aircraft  attract  attention  and  are  involved 
taiaenrittvemlaalona. 

Tlie  four  aircraft,  which  are  Lockheed  C- 
IM  cargo  planes  that  have  been  modified  to 
carry  elactronlc  aurveOlanoe  equipment  and 
small  wtapniM.  including  40-milllmeter 
eannaa.  have  been  used  in  a  rlandratine 
effort  to  monttor  guerrilla  acttvitlea  in  El 
Salvador,  the  officials  sakL 

The  nnamaniana  dont  Uke  us  keeping 
the  planea  there."  a  senktr  Defenae  Depart- 
ment offldal  said,  "but  they  agreed  on  the 
fWMimim  that  their  preaenee  not  be  pubU- 


about  them  will 
for  the  Pana- 
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that  flew  the  planea  did  not  wear  any  unit 
tMlgnlaa  or  other  f onus  ei  identiflcatlan 
irtiOe  they  were  aboard  the  planea. 

In  additlOB.  the  pilot  saM.  iriien  the 
planea  retam  to  the  baae  the  ammnnltinn  to 
gone.  He  said  a  mediante  who  worked  on 
the  planaa  had  aaaerteil  that  the  guna  on 
the  ptanea  needed  new  barreto  atanoat  every 
day.  a  sign  that  they  were  being  heavily 


tianallit  outbursts 
in  the  past 
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make  it  politically 


tlooadat 
off 
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pilot  irtw  waa  recently  sta- 
sald  the  four  planea  took 
every  night,  ttften  kiaded  with 
and  dkl  not  return  untfl  short- 
Be  said  the  Air  Voroe  erewa 


A  senior  Defense  Department  official  con- 
firmed the  pilot's  account,  but  said  the 
planea  were  not  involved  in  any  combat  mis- 
skms.  He  said  the  planes  conducted  training 
exercises  at  night,  using  a  proving  ground  In 
Panama  to  test  the  guns.  He  said  no  ammu- 
nition was  carried  when  the  planea  flew  re- 
connaissance mlasions. 

An  Intelligence  official  said  the  reoonnaia- 
sance  fUghts  were  primarily  made  at  night 
at  low  altitude  over  guerrill»«ontrolled 
areas  In  El  Salvador  and  were  part  of  an 
American  effort  to  provide  taetteal  battle- 
field Intelligcnoe  to  the  Salvadoran  military 
in  Its  war  against  the  insurgents. 

The  pilot  also  said  Howard  Air  Base  has 
been  uaed  as  a  transshipment  point  for 
American  military  equipment  defined  for 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  In  recent  weeks, 
he  saM.  the  base  has  been  "swarming"  with 
United  SUtes  military  aircraft  hauling 
weapons  and  ammunition.  Thto  account  was 
also  confirmed  by  the  Defenae  Department 

Defense  Department  offldata  said  some  of 
the  flights  to  Honduras  bad  inv«dved  ship- 
ments of  weapons  and  ammunition  that 
were  part  of  the  covert  American  support 
for  anti-aovemment  forces  tai  Nicaragua. 

A  senkH-  official  at  the  Panamanian  fin- 
bassy  In  Washington  said  hto  Oovemment 
was  "concerned"  by  the  growing  American 
uae  of  Howard.  The  diplomat  said  bta  Oov- 
emment was  prepared  to  ask  the  Americans 
to  reduce  their  presoice  if  heavy  activity 
continued. 

The  diplomat  said  there  was  also  ooncem 
In  Panama  about  uae  of  Its  port  facilities  for 
vIsiU  by  United  Statea  Navy  vesseta  Invohred 
In  collecting  Intelligence  about  Nicaragua. 
The  Defenae  Department  has  deployed  sev- 
eral ships.  Induding  at  least  one  destroyer 
outfitted  with  electronic  eaveadropping 
equipment.  In  the  waters  off  Nicaragua  to 
monitor  NIcaraguan  commnntratinnsi  an 
American  Intelligence  official  said. 

OOMMAm  BASED  ID  PAKAMA 

The  United  States  Southern  Command, 
the  headquarters  for  United  States  military 
forces  in  Latin  America,  to  baaed  In  Panama. 
The  headquarters  has  gained  visibility  in 
recent  years  as  the  United  States  military 
role  in  Central  America  has  Increased. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  used 
American  military  Installations  in  Panama 
for  training  limited  numben  of  Salvadoran 
armed  forces.  Defense  Department  offldata 
said  they  would  like  to  expand  such  train- 
ing, but  could  not  do  so  beeauae  the  bases  In 
Panama  were  too  small  and  any  expansion 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Panamanian 

Earlier  thto  year  Brig.  Ocn.  Rubta  Dario 
Paredea.  the  natkmal  guard  commander 
who  to  considered  to  be  Panama's  real 
leader.  critidMd  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador. Everett  EUto  Briggs.  for  having  had 
unauthoriaed  contacts  with  Panamanian 
mnitt^TT  Uadiif  I 

In  December  the  President  of  Panama,  Ri- 
cardo  de  la  ENPolella.  said  serious  problems 
threatened  the  1978  Panama  Canal  treatlea 
with  the  United  Statea  and  could  provide  a 
focus  for  antl-Amerlean  sentiment  in 
Panama,  where  then  had  been  periodic  na- 
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HomNTaAim  SooBB  Plab  foa  TKAimiN 
TMoaoALrA.  HoammAa.— A  faetlon  inrida 
the  Honduran  ruling  party  itraatfy  at- 
tacked the  already  approved  plan  to  open  a 
UJB.  military  schocd  to  train  Salvadoran 
troopa  in  Honduras,  a  docimwint  rdeaaed 
yesterday  said. 

The  head  of  the  Innovatkm  and  National 
Unity  Party,  an  oppoaltlan  party,  also  atr 
taAed  the  plan  as  "high  treason"  and 
raised  the  poesiblity  of  forming  a  broad  bk>c 
to  oppoae  the  installation. 

The  United  States  to  sending  100  military 
adviaera  to  Honduras  kter  thto  OMnth  to 
begin  the  program  to  train  S.800  Salvadoran 
troopa  at  a  school  to  be  opened  on  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

The  agreement,  approved  by  Honduran 
Prealdent  Roberto  Suaao  Cordova,  was 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  Honduran  armed 
forces  during  a  recent  visit  to  Waahlngton. 
without  first  getting  Honduran  congreashin- 
alapiHroval. 

QoL  Oustavo  Alvarea.  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Honduran  armed  forcea,  alao 
approved  the  training  of  other  Central 
American  military  and  security  forces  at  the 
achooL 

The  Popular  liberal  Alliance,  one  of  two 
bloca  Inside  Honduras'  ruling  Uberal  Party, 
charged  In  a  manifesto.  "The  negotiations 
for  taistallment  of  a  military  base  contra- 
dicts the  official  position  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry." 

The  Tegucigalpa  branch  of  the  alliance, 
known  by  Its  acronym  Alipo.  said  in  the  doc- 
ument distributed  to  reporters  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  "abandoned  the  peace  Initia- 
tive" it  preaented  in  March  1963. 

"The  support  offered  by  the  Honduran 
armed  forcea  to  the  Salvadoran  army  In  Its 
war  agataist  the  guerrillas"  negates  the 
peace  plan  Honduras  presented  to  the  Orga- 
nintion  of  American  Statea.  Alipo  charged. 

Alipo.  Itself  dhrlded  in  two  factions,  to  in 
the  minority  Inside  the  Liberal  Party,  oon- 
troUed  by  the  RodlsU  Uberal  Movement  of 
the  presidait.* 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

oromo 
ni  THi  HOU8B  or  RXragSBnATZVIS 
77k«rMfay.  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.    SEXBERUNO.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today   I   am   introdudng   legislation 
which  I  believe  is  long  overdue.  The 
bill  would  amend  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  by  removing  the  cdllng  on  tort  li- 
ability for  nuclear  aoddoits.  a  ceiling 
which  now  has  an  absolute  Umlt  of 
$560  milUon.  Senator  Oa>t  Hakt  is  in- 
troducing  an    identical   biU    in   the 
Senate. 

The  legislation  we  sponsor  would 
also  *""«"»**  reference  in  the  Prlce- 
Andetaon  Act  to  "extraordinary  nucle- 
ar occurrences."  thereby  requiring 
that  plant  owners  waive  certain  de- 
fenses otherwise  available  to  th«n 
under  tort  law  when  faced  with  claims 
resulting  from  any  nuclear  powerplant 
aoddent.  In  addition,  the  biU  would 
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lift  the  present  ao-year  statute  of  Uml- 
tatioos  OD  ctalms  arUng  from  a  nude- 
ar  accident.  iThe  un  would  not  afteet 
the  ezMingi  provlalon  wlildi  provides 
that  the  ooA^haring  ammeBBeot  be- 
tween the  knguimnoe  wnpanlee  and 
the  Oovemiaent  with  ra^eet  to  abso- 
lute liability  which  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  celling  of  $SW  Bdmon. 

Mr.  Spcalow.  as  I  hare  said,  this  leg- 
idatloii  is  long  overdue.  The  $500  mil- 
lion limit  was  set  over  »  years  ago 
when  the  nttdear  power  Indnetry  was 
in  its  infancy.  The  notiOB  bdilnd  the 
^fi^tt^Hwn  ^ru  that  no  utility  would 
invest  in  a  hudear  power  fhieaity  If  It 
faced  exposure  to  unioiown  levels  of  li- 
ability If  tlie  new  techneigy  should 
result^in  ah  accident.  To  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  Oon- 
gress  adopted  what  was  to  be  a  short- 
term  policy  to  protect  the  industry's 
fhi«tM^»i  boue  by  «i«m«g  normal  tort 
liability,  and  thereby  preventing  dtl- 
aens  from  ge^ing  leol  remedies  In 
the  court.  This  protection  has  not 
been  extoided  to  any  other  Industry. 

The  pubHc  policy  goal  has  been 
achieved.  Althou^  the  Industry,  In 
the  past  deeade.  has  not  grown  aa  feat 
as  observers  originally  predicted,  nu- 
clear power  does  provide  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  electricity  consumed  in  the 
country.  And  although  thoe  have 
been  many  inddoits  where  power- 
plants  have  reached  critical  stages  of 
<n)eration,  (ihere  has  been  no  aoddent 
in  the  nudear  industry  which  has  re- 
sulted in  loss  of  life  or  extensive 
damage  to  privately  owned  property. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dosest  we 
have  come  to  a  serious  failure  of 
safety  at  a  nudear  powerplant  is  the 
*  1978  aoddeht  at  Three  MOe  Island  in 
Pennsylvania.  Now,  over  5  years  after 
the  acdderit.  the  costs  of  deanlTig  up 
the  facility  ranain  unknown,  but  with- 
out a  doubt  they  will  exceed  $1  bOlion; 
However,  we  also  have  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  damages  to  persmal 
property  had  Three  MOe  Island  result- 
ed in  the  W(»st  case  scenario,  a  core 
mdtdown.  The  Fedoml  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  under 
such  a  scenario,  property  loss  alcme 
would  have  cost  $17  bUlkm.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  figure  sssiimfn  that 
no  perscmal  injuries  would  have  been 
sustained  aad  there  would  have  beoi  a 
complete  aad  uneventful  evacuation  of 
the  area  areund  the  plant,  a  likelihood 
that  I  believe  is  ranote  since  the  in- 
dustry has  had  serious  problems  in  de- 
veloping aecQ>table  evacuation  plans 
for  areas  surrounding  plants  such  as 
Shoreham  and  Indian  Point. 

If  you  or  I  had  been  able  to  make  a 
dalm  for  property  damage  at  Tluee 
Mile  Island  under  the  scenario  exam- 
ined by  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration, we  would,  under  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act.  have  reodved  only  3 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  damage  we 
dalmed.  lliat  means  a  resident  who 
lost  a  $10a000  house  would  tmly  re- 
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oelve  $M.000  in  damages.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  that  resldoit  would 
continue  to  be  liable  tat  nuntgage  pay- 
ments, and.  under  standard  hooseown- 
ers*  Insurance  polldes.  would  not  re- 
ceive any  additional  compensation  for 
property  loss. 

Tlie  Irony  Is  that  the  nudear  indus- 
try has  a  better  safety  record  than  the 
i^ifT"«^^  industry  and  the  airline  in- 
dustry both  of  which  thrive  without  a 
protective  limit  on  normal  tort  liabil- 
ity that  Is  provided  for  the  nudear  in- 
dustry under  the  Prioe-Andoaon  Act 
niere  also  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
that  the  Insurance  industry  could  not 
provide  coverage  for  nudear  power- 
plant  accidents,  since  utilities  now,  on 
the  average,  insure  the  nudear  power 
fgffffl^i<«  themselves  for  $1  billlim.  If 
Insurers  are  willing  to  insure  the  facili- 
ty. It  seems  to  me  that  there  \b  also  a 
market  for  insuring  against  normal 
tort  liabilities  which  could  arise  from  a 
nudear  aoddent. 

I  think  Uiis  is  particularly  true 
based  aa  the  most  recent  ana^rsis  of 
performance  safety  in  the  nudear  in- 
dustry. The  Rasmussen  reactor  safety 
study  of  1975  estimated  that  the 
chance  of  a  serious  nuclear  acddoit— a 
core  meltdown— based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  500  reactor  years,  would  be  be- 
twem  1  in  1  million  and  1  in  10  million 
per  year. 

The  maetment  of  the  bill  that  Sena- 
tor Habt  and  I  introduce  would  ratify 
this  safety  assessment,  improve  public 
confidence  in  the  nudear  industry, 
and  ranove  the  risk  of  damage  for  loss 
from  those  who  reside  near  a  facility 
to  the  industry  itself.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  meaningful  incentive  for 
safety  by  companies  that  are  engaged 
in  the  industry,  and  give  them  the 
m^iritwiiiw  incentive  to  produce  the 
safest  possible  operation  of  nudear 
power  facilities. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire 
Subo(Hnmittee  en  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment, I  have  sat  through  many 
^j^rtngg  which  have  as  their  subject 
the  operational  failures  of  certain  nu- 
dear powerplants,  or  the  failure  of 
quality  assurance  programs  at  othere, 
that  could  ultimately  endanger  public 
health  and  safety.  So  far.  the  industry 
has  been  able  to  avoid  the  worst  case 
scenario,  but  I  believe  that  for  the  nu- 
dear industry  to  play  out  its  full  po- 
tential in  our  Nation's  energy  future, 
it  must  have  a  zero  defect  status.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  nudear  industry— if  it 
operates  tai  the  safest  possible 
manner— will  play  an  important  part 
in  meeting  our  energy  demands.  I  be- 
lieve enactment  of  this  measure  will 
bring  us  doser  to  that  realization  and 
I  commend  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  the  merits  of 
thisbOL* 
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SEBCO:  REBUILDINO  THE  SOUTH 
BRONX 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


IH  TBB  HOUSS  OF 

Thunday,  Jtme  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  there  is 
hope  emoging  in  the  Bronx  these 
days  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  tirdeos 
work  of  such  individuals  as  Father 
Louis  Oigante  and  the  South  East 
Bronx  Community  Organisation,  com- 
monly known  as  SEBCO. 

We  in  the  Bronx  have  long  had  to 
live  with  America's  premlwe  image  of 
urban  decay  which  while  accurate  in 
physical  description,  neverthdess  has 
masked  the  achievements  and  determi- 
luition  of  the  people  of  the  Bronx  who 
have  refused  to  allow  their  neighbor- 
hoods to  die.  These  pe<9le  are  today 
beginning  to  reap  the  boieflts  of  their 
endeavon  and  have  to  show  for  their 
efforts  new  homes,  new  businesses  and 
restored  neighborhoods. 

They  have  aonnnplished  their  goals 
with  government  help  and  by  leverag- 
ing private  conunitm«its  and  re- 
sources. In  these  efforts.  SEBCO  has 
shown  Just  how  workable  and  benefi- 
cial Federal  housing  programs  can  be. 
especially  the  heavily  criticized  secticm 
8  construction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams.   

In  the  past  few  years,  SEBCO,  a  coa- 
lition of  several  church  groups  and 
neighborhood  organizations  have 
woriced  to  bring  in  excess  of  1.100  new 
housing  units  to  the  South  Bronx  by 
constructing  and  rehabilitating  27 
buildings.  Today,  SEBCO  while  con- 
tinuing its  rental  housing  programs,  is 
expanding  by  iiffff<«*i"g  in  the  develop- 
ment of  single  family  residences  for 
young  moderate  inccnne  families  pur- 
suing the  same  dream  found  through- 
out America— home  ownership. 

SEBCO  has  indeed  been  a  pivotal 
force  in  the  redevelopment  of  my  com- 
munity. Its  success  has  been  in  fusing 
Oovemment  assistance  and  the  in- 
volvement of  private  resources  with  its 
own  community  development  plan, 
ideas,  support  and  energies.  It  has 
grown  to  be  less  reliant  on  the  govern- 
ment and  has  positioned  its  own  re- 
sources in  suppqrt  of  its  daily  exist- 
ence. It  reimdns  a  model  for  all  com- 
munity groups  struggling  throughout 
urban  America. 

I  am  including  in  today's  Rscord  a 
copy  of  SEBCO's  new  pamphlet  de- 
scribing its  history,  its  acctmiplish- 
ments  and  its  future. 

SEBCO  DKVBAPlfDIT  iHOOarOBATSD— 
REBtnLDIHG  THE  SOUTH  BBOMX 

WHAT  IS  SEBCO? 

In  an  attempt  to  fight  the  blight  and  dete- 
rioration that  had  settled  on  the  Hunts 
Point  Community  of  the  Bronx.  SEBCO  De- 
vel<wment  Inc.  came  into  rvtotrnrf.  In  the 
Fail  of  1968.  thirteen  groups  and  organisa- 
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(SISDiA).  CmIU  Muta.  8I8DA  Youth  Ine^ 
and  St.  John  ChryMatam. 
By  Itn  SKBOO^  future  chanced  dra- 
Ptam  for  8KB0(y>  fint  federally 
ptojeet  for  Ml  bourinc  uniU 
BBBOO I  and  8KB0O  n  were 
taOt  Anottaar  allocation  for  900  untta  waa 
In  Itrr  and  by  December  19TS. 
)  n  vaa  under  comtroetlan. 

«ttb  a  atatf  of  three,  opened  iU 
own  offlee  to  the  8KBOO  I  Bouaea  in  Janu- 
ary of  IVra.  Ita  aeeannUabmenU  led  to  the 
hMiw  of  new  atatf  memben  to  aaalit  In  ten- 
ilty  organWnc.  manage- 
d  bouatng  derelop- 
At  that  ttane.  8KBCO  «aa  aUe  to  ea- 
own  Social  Senrlce  Ooaamunlty 
1  Unit  which  waa  able  to  provide 
aidtotenanta. 

ooa  Aoooiiruauuiiia 
In  late  1919,  many  propoaala  forHUD  See- 
tlon  a  mfrr*'*'—  were  approved.  Theoe  ap- 
ptovak  tandnded  8KB0O  VI  (100  units). 
Ifaria  btela  BouHa  I  (SM  unite),  and  Aldus 
m  (in  untta).  which  were  oodeveloped  with 
noperty  Raaourcea  Oocporatlan. 

THe  orianliatlnn.  growlnc  rapidly,  and  In 
antliiratlim  of  a  need  for  tte  own  manage- 
ment, malntenanee  and  security  systems, 
bcsan  liiiirtiiaMin  a  series  of  alternatives. 
By  the  Sprliw  of  19M.  SBBCO  Manasement 
Co.  Inc.  became  a  readtty  and  soon  thereaf- 
ter. 8BBOO  Security  Co.  Inc.  followed.  Both 
sniiatdtavlea  became  profit  makinc  onantar 
ttiw**.  and  have  had  significant  Impact  on 
the  continuing  devdopnent  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  wdlaa  the  future  sustenance  of 
Inc.  (the  non-iffoftt 


Soottaem  Boulevard,  and 

Par  Tte  BMsily  (M  unttaX  on  Aldua  I 

SBBOO  flontlnuaa  toward  a 
future.  A  oondaaBlntum/e»«p  on  Southern 
Boulevard,  tf  aingle-fkmlly  haaaes  on  TIffap 
ny  and  Pn  Streeta.  and  the  rehahflttetlon 
of  atatfe-fUBOy  homes  on  MOe  Street  are 
within  Ite  readL  SIBOO^  goato  taidude  the 
explotatlon  of  the  fOaaibiUty  of  the  devdop- 
ment  of  commercial  property  to  induce  the 
further  involvement  from  the  buslnem  com- 
munity. 

SBBCO  has  been  a  irtvotal  component  In 
the  development  of  tte  community.  Ite  main 
oouiae  has  been  to  stimulate  and  directly 
devdop  a  neighborhood.  Ite  sueciem  has 
been  in  fusing  government  asrtatanre  and 
the  involvement  of  private  reeouroM  with 
tte  own  oommunlty  development  plan,  ideas, 
support  and  energlea.  It  haa  grown  to  be  lem 
reliant  on  goveramcnt.  and  has  positioned 
ite  own  reeoures  in  support  of  Ite  dally  ezlst- 
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In  IMl.  SKBCO^  growth  oonthiued. 
Aldua  m  and  Maria  btda  Bouam  opened 
and  were  f^»««'«««H  in  the  Summer  of  1081. 
Cuntlnuli^  tfans  for  the  development  of  a 
ssnlor  Lllliiin  buOdliv  with  38  housing 
unite  were  wdl  underway. 

SBBOO^  most  recent  aceompliahment  is 
the  devdopmnt  with  the  South  Bronx  De- 
KilmaiMint  Ofnoe  and  Property  Beeouroe 
Oorporatknf  of  M  aintfe-family  homea. 

The  SIBCO  neigtriiorhood  now  has  37 


and  rshaWlltafwl  bnOdingi  with  ap- 

,  1400  hoartng  untta.  The  oorpo- 

ntton  employs  over  80  people.  Combined 

with     Property     Baeouroea     Corporation. 

hM  been  renwinslWfi  for  the  em- 

of  over  300  community  resMente 

nB  fviun  n  sannT 

Currently.  SBBCO  la  engaged  in  the  devel- 

of  380  apavtmenta.  SBBOO   IV. 

I.  Hnnto  Fointe  I  with  Benate  Con- 

;  and  Is  involved  with  Property  Be- 

addttlonal  100  untta.  namdy 

I  n.  SBBCO  Is  coaamltted  to  the 

of  three  Section  8  protects: 

i  Ktily  SBBOO  (88  unite),  ttma  Cava 

n  (138  unite).  Senior  Cttlaen  BOuaIng  on 


SBBCO  has  grown  in  five  short  years 
from  a  community,  non-profit  sponsor  of 
housing,  to  a  development  company  and 
business.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  a  stanple 
community  organlaatkn  that  Is  capable  of 
fuming  money.  This  tn^g^^r  beneflte  the 
neighbt^Mod  in  jobs,  commerce,  buslnem. 
and  holing  for  Ite  people.* 
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Thunday,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSDIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  oonunentary  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  offers  a  brief,  but 
useful  summary  of  the  Soviet/Cuban 
plan  for  taking  control  of  Central 
America.  For  anyone  who  doubts  the 
dtHuino  theory,  the  evidence  the 
Cubans  offer  themselves  make  it  ap- 
parent they  believe  in  the  domino 
theory.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er Mr.  Hearst's  remarks. 

The  ccHnmentary  f oUowK 

(From  the  Loe  Angeles  Berald  Examiner. 

June  ».  1983] 

Cuba's  MAsna  Plak 

(By  WUIIam  Randolph  Heant.  Jr.) 

A  somber  report  was  circulated  by  our 
government  the  other  day  about  Cuba  fo- 
menting subversion  in  Coitral  America 
Thia  has  been  a  comradely  plan,  synehro- 
nlaed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  tts  sur- 
rogate in  the  Caribbean.  Fidel  Castro.  It 
began  four  years  ago  when  Turl  Andropov 
directed  the  KGB.  irtiich  runs  Castrolte 
secret  services  in  Bavana. 

By  thla  time,  many  of  ua  are  aware  that 
Castro  haa  been  paying  for  Soviet  aid  with 
Cuban  legloiw  as^i^ed  abroad  to  Africa  and 
the  Mlddto  Bast.  The  casualtMthe  Cubans 
suffered  tai  f orrign  ftolds  doing  service  for  a 
foreign  master  are  conafahTahie 

More  Important  for  the  average  American 
li  what  Castro  is  doing  in  Central  America, 
elaoer  to  him  and  doaw  to  us  but  8.000 
miles  or  so  from  the  USSR.  Castro  and  Co. 
m^^wtm^mit  to  selae  tAe  trulte  of  a  revolt  from 
folks  of  all  etoaaea  In  Nicaragua.  In  turn, 
theae  Mandate  feed  Soviet  and  Cuban  sup- 
plies to  guerrillas  trying  to  oust  a  freely 


Than  thoir  program  la  to  turn  neighboring 
BMndnras  Inaldo  out  and  InstaU  a  eansnip 
ntot  regime.  If  tt  sounds  Uks  doBlnoaa.  that 
to  beeaiM.  aa  FnaldHit  Baagan  has  said,  tt 
to  *—■»«««»  In  the  first  ptaea.  Ontial 
Amertea  to  an  tothmw  of  seven  aBaU  coon- 
tries  with  a  population  of  naarty  33  millton. 
the  largeat  being  Guatemala.  Tte  Magest 
prlH.  after  eoaununtot  oonQiMat  of  Osntral 
America,  to  Mexloe.  That's  at  tte  end  of  tte 
Une  after  tte  othen  an  absorbed. 

Loaing  eontnd  of  Central  America  to  a 
mmtMitiy  hoatOe  antl-U3.  Ideology  means 
that  we'd  teve  to  find  other  rootea  vto  tte 
Caribbean  or  mount  a  huge  offensive  to 
remove  tte  enemy.  As  President  Beagan  re- 
minded ua.  that  sea  route  aeeounte  for 
about  80  percent  of  our  trade  with  tte  Weat 
and  tanporte  coming  here. 

Tte  tanpottanoe  of  tte  regtan  to  pointed 
up  dally  in  tte  prees.  but  tte  warrbig  fae- 
ttana  and  their  names  oonfuae  fOlka.  For 
years  I  teve  known  that  we  paid  too  little 
attention  to  tte  area,  taideed  to  all  of  Latin 
America.  To  try  to  sort  thtngi  out  tai  a 
primer  sense.  I  consulted  my  old  friend  and 
colleague.  Seymour  nekUn. 

We  both  were  war  ooiTespondente  during 
World  War  II.  and  8y  subsequently  roamed 
Eastern  Europe  and  much  of  tte  world.  Be 
became  foreign  editor  of  tte  old  New  York 
Berald  Tribune  and  subseauently  went 
abroad  for  tte  Bearst  Newapapera.  Bto  trav- 
eto  and  studtos  frequently  took  hbn  to  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America.  I  a*ed  him.  there- 
fore, if  te'd  share  some  of  hta  undentand- 
ing  with  me  In  terms  that  you  could  quickly 
grasp  rather  then  teve  your  eyea  tfaae  over. 

Freldtn  says  that  right  off  tte  bat.  we 
should  name  tte  seven  countries  oomprtoing 
Central  America.  Bere  goes:  Guatemala.  El 
Salvador,  Bonduras.  Nicaragua.  Costo  Rica, 
Panama  and  little  Beltoe.  with  a  tiny  popu- 
lation of  144.000.  whidi  was  once  British 
Honduras.  All  but  Bellae  wrested  independ- 
ence from  Spain  mc»e  than  a  century  ago 
and  teve  frequently  fought  each  other 
since.  A  decade  ago.  for  Inatance.  El  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras  actually  fought  a  long- 
forgotten  "aocoo'  war." 

It's  not  comic  opa«  any  more.  A  dictator- 
ship that  refused  any  real  ref wms  In  Nica- 
ragua was  overthrown.  Tte  revolutlan  was 
waged  by  all  segmente  of  society  against  An- 
astaslo  Somoaa.  wte  fled.  But  SovletOiban 
chicanery  stole  tte  revolution  from  tte 
people  wte  fought  tt  Tte  result?  A  Marxist 
Junto  in  Nicaragua  which  has  Cuban.  North 
Korean.  Eastern  bloe  snd  even  FLO  "advis- 
ers." 

The  '^nmnwHtmtat  Nlcsiaguan  regime  has 
grandly  taken  over  tte  name  "Sandinistas." 
after  a  national  hero  of  80-odd  years  ago. 
Gen.  Auguato  Cesar  Sanrtino  led  insurreo- 
ttontote  during  a  UJB.  Marine  occupation.  He 
was.  from  most  accounts,  a  nationalist  In 
1034,  after  asking  hta  troops  to  lay  down 
their  arma.  «■"«««"«»  left  tte  presidential 
palace  and  was  murdered. 

Having  betrayed  tte  revolution  that 
ousted  Somoaa  by  bringing  In  Castro  and 
hta  gang,  tte  new  mearaguan  Junto  prompt- 
ly tried  to  steal  popularity  by  naming  Itself 
tm  SandtaUK  Henoe.  we  teve  Sanrtlnista  Tet 
a  dogged  revolutionary  wte  vows  to  bring 
down  tte  regime  to  leading  troops  against  It 
He  to  known  as  Commander  Zero.  He  fought 
against  Somoaa  and  was  horrified  to  see 
Cubans  and  Eastern  bloc  atheist  "adrisen" 
infntrated  Into  Nkuagua. 

Tte  mearaguan  Junta  has  lately  beoi 
teavOy  supidled  by  tte  Cubans  and  Rus- 
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TteB  we  eooM  to  tte  use  of  tte 

"goarrlila.''  $.  form  of  torsgolar  teoops  i 

orlgliM  are  ki  Spain  during  tte  Wapoleonte 
caawalgM.  tn  Oentnl  AmsffOB,  tte  Cuban- 
Russian  gaerrfUas  are  outlaw  fenaa  seeking 
to  overthrow  an  elected  govemoMnt  by 
weariiw  doMn  tts  troops  and  UjB.  determina- 
tion tohdp* 

Should  BliSalvador  go  by  tte  boards,  then 
Bonduras  bbcomea  a  rttting  dnek  for  eom- 
muntot  fFpy'""  Dlreetly  to  tte  west,  tra- 
dlttanally  demoeratle  Ooata  Rka^^irtildi 
stlD  doesntteve  an  army-to  easy  prey.  And 
after  Honduras  to  toppled.  Guatemala,  sit- 
ting  adJaoBitt  to  Mexleo  and  tte  mort  popu- 
kNV  state  tat  Central  Amntaa  awatte  tanpale- 
ment  on  tte  *«"""»—•  and  aleftle.  As  you  can 
aee.  Nicaragua  to  tte  focal  point  on  whldi 
tte  SovleC^astro  program  operatea. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  temrtote  are 
up  to  tai  ttytaig  to  foree  tte  VJB.  out  of 
Puerto  Rtoa.  Ust  wttk.  FALN  terror  <Ailef 
wmie  Moralea  was  captured  tai  MOsieo  after 
a  biasing  giai  battle.  Tte  FAUf  demands  in- 
dependence from  tte  U.a  whUi  repeatedly 
has  been  refected  by  a  huge  majority  there. 
Moialea  ledterroriste  tai  Now  Toik  and  Chi- 
cago tai  wanton  bomb  attacks,  one  of  whl^ 
klDed  several  dtaieri  and  mataaed  many. 

Ifoialee  made  hto  way  to  Mexico,  where 
te  had  been  tai  contact  with  Nicaraguan 
Communlsta,  agente  of  tte  Cuban  DCI 
aecret  aervloe.  FLO  gunmen  and  assarted 
Latin  American  temrtote  on  tte  tom. 

There  yoa  teve  It  If  you  teve  any  qnea- 
tkm.  write  aie  and  ni  aSk  8y  to  reply« 


EQUAL  PAT  ACT  ANNIVERSART 
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Tkunday,  Jwu  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  LEXiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  com- 
memorating the  Mth  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  EqubI  Pay  Act 

AM>rovad  in  196S,  and  finally  imple- 
mented in  19M  as  an  amendment  to 
the  FUr  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  "pndilblts  dlscrimina- 
tkm  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  #ageB  for  equal  work  on  Jobs 
that  require  equal  skill,  effort,  and  re- 
qxmsibilliy  perfonned  under  similar 
working  oonditloas."  Tlie  Equal  Pay 
Act  is  now  enforced  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment OinDortunity  Commiasion. 

Taken  one  stn>  further,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  mriidd  the  position 
that  Jobs  of  men  and  women  need  be 
wily  "gubttantiaUy  equal"-Hiot  identi- 
cal—for the  purpose  of  comparison 
under  the  law.  It  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate thai  many  women  stm  suffer 
from  pay  diseriminatioo  90  years  after 
the  paasate  of  the  Bgnal  Pay  Act,  and 
after  theSupreme  Court  dedslon. 

Women  stm  earn  only  60  paoait  of 
what  men  with  the  same  level  of  edu- 
eatkm  earn.  Althoui^  more  women 
are  woriting  than  ew  before,  the  ma- 
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Jofttar  sUn  occupy  low-level,  low^iaying 
Jobs  concentrated  within  a  range  «f 
fewer  than  M  occupations.  The  atuk. 
reality  of  women  in  the  labor  force  is— 
is  that  women  receive  fewer  increases 
In  income  aver  their  lifetime,  resulting 
in  an  ever-widening  ramingii  gap. 

If  women  were  paid  the  wages  that 
gtanflarly  qualified  men  earn,  about 
half  of  the  families  now  living  in  pov- 
erty would  not  be  poor.  Blaibk  and  His- 
panic women  are  increasingly  the  vic- 
tims of  pay  inequities.  It  is  ironic  that 
these  individuals  are  the  very  ones 
that  depend  on  their  earnings  to  make 
ends  meet.  Frequently,  these  women 
are  the  heads  of  households,  and 
therefore,  provide  the  only  means 
with  which  to  survive. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  observance 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Eqiial 
Pay  Act  will  draw  attention  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law  in  the  worii- 
place.  While  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure was  significant,  we  must  continue 
to  insure  that  women,  all  womoi.  are 
equitably  compensated  in  the  labor 
f Moe.  The  mere  fact  that  over  $7  mil- 
lion in  baclq>ay  has  been  awarded  to 
women  between  the  years  of  1980-62. 
ff^miM  encourage  all  individuals  to 
become  vigilant  in  this  important 
quest* 
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Sunday  at  1  pjn.  to  tumtn'  this  great 
ruler.* 


KINO  KAMEHAMEHA  DAT 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
□I  TB>  HOUSB  OF  BKPKSSDITATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  9, 1983 
«  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  HawaiL  Mx.  Speak- 
er, on  June  11.  the  State  of  Hawaii  will 
honor  King  Kamehameha  the  Great 
who  nearly  200  years  ago  unified  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

icing  Kamehameha  organized  a  gov- 
ernment which  endured  through  dec- 
ades of  increasing  world  contact  As 
king,  he  nurtured  and  strengthened 
Hawaiian  culture,  encouraged  indus- 
try, promoted  agriculture,  and  protect- 
ed his  people.  The  kingdom  he  estab- 
lished lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 

Kamehameha  was  more  than  a  great 
warrior  and  administrator,  he  was  an 
insi^tful  lawmaker.  His  "Mamalahoe 
ke  Kanawai"— the  "Law  of  the  Canoe 
Paddle"— gave  all  of  his  people  a  rule 
by  which  to  live.  I  would  now  like  to 
share  that  rule  with  my  colleagues: 

Show  ye  and  reverence  your  God.  teve  an 
undentandlng  heart  that  you  may  regard 
tte  small  man  as  you  would  tte  big  man. 
Lore  ye  one  another  lest  your  aff ecUons  be 
apoit  on  a  dog.  Let  the  old  man.  the  old 
woman,  and  the  little  children  sleep  on  the 
king's  highway  unmolested.  To  heed  to  to 
live:  to  destroy  to  to  die. 

iring  iramohinpha  died  in  1819  at 
Kallua.  Hawaii,  strong  in  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors  and  beloved  by  his 
peoide.  I  invite  you  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony that  the  Hawaii  State  Society 
wHl  conduct  in  Statuary  Hall  this 


PERSONAL  EZPLANA-nON 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  wAswnwwMi 
ra  THB  BOUSE  or 


Thunday.  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  ^TMker.  last  week  I  attended  field 
hearing  in  Washington  State  on  wO- 
demesB  legislation,  an  issue  of  great 
imp(»tanoe  in  Washington.  Because  of 
my  attendance  at  these  hearing.  I  was 
not  present  and.  tha«fore.  unable  to 
cast  votes  taken  on  June  2  and  June  3. 
198S.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
cast  the  following  votes: 

Rollcall  No.  146:  Motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  for  furth^  consJder- 
ation  of  the  bill  (HJt  3133).  making 
V>propriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
independent  agencies.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  147:  Amendment  to  HJt 
3133  by  Mr.  WntiH.  "Aye." 

RoUcall  No.  148:  Moticm  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  149:  Amendment  to  HJt 
3133  by  Mr.  Dahhimetsr.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  150:  Motion  that  the 
C(»nmittee  of  the  Whole  rise.  "No." 

RoUcall  No.  151:  Passage  of  HJl. 
3133.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  152:  Amendmoit  to  Hit 
3135  by  Mr.  Walkxk.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  153:  Passage  of  8.  639. 
the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance 
Act.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  154:  Amroval  of  the 
JoumaL  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  155:  Resolving  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  156:  Amendment  to  HA. 
3135  by  BCr.  Gbbgg.  "Aye." 

Rollcall  No.  157:  Amendmmt  to  Hit 
3135  by  Mr.  Bartlbtt.  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  158:  Amendment  to  HJt 
3135  by  Mr.  Huxtbl  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  159:  Amendment  to  HJt 
3135  by  BCr.  Hilbu  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  160:  Amendment  to  HJt 
3135  by  Mr.  Browit.  "No." 

Rollcall  No.  161:  Final  passage  of 
HJl.  3135.  "No."« 


FLORIDA  UNDER  FIVE  FLAGS 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OFFUMUOiA 
nr  THE  HOXTSE  OF  BEFBESBRTATrVES 

Thunday,  June  9, 1983 
•  BCr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  orga- 
niaers  of  the  Florida  State  Society's 
presentation  of  "Florida  Under  Five 
Flags"  on  June  8. 
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I  caialniian  Dick  Setrdl.  Oon- 
_  DOM  Fd«va.  tali  wife  and 
>  State  Sodety  Pniident  Nancy 
id  and  Dadtey  Qilner  of 
CItar.  Vla^  and  Jim  and  Patay 
Woodraffe  of  Tunpa.  WitL,  kroui^t  to 
Givitol  Bin  a  eotaful  pageant  depict- 
liw  tte  SnaahlBe  Stated  eseitlnc  paat 
undar  the  flags  of  Spain.  Qreat  Brit- 
ain. Ffeanee.  tlw  Oonfederaey.  and  the 
United  Statea  of  America. 

Mote  ttaan  100  dletlngalBtaed  Vterid- 
tam  travded  to  Waihlngtan  to  por- 
teay  the  liMorteal  flgniee  who  diaped 
B  the  days  when  ~ 
tti  only  rcddenti  to  tte 


IJUOO  people  enjoyed  the  dy- 
igeaat  w^  reoeptton  and  a 
fan-flDed  north  Vtarida  fldi  try. 

I  «— M— Ml  my  good  triendi  the 
rwsaam,  the  Grinm.  the  Woodrotfee 
and  Dick  Sewdl  for  truly  maUng  June 
•  'Vlotlda  Pay  in  the  Natloo't  Cap- 


STATBIfENT    OP    THE    BOMORA- 
BU  CLAIIDIMX  SCHNEIDER 


HON.  OAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 


muradSK  June  9,  iMJ 
•  IftB.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
forward-looking  poUtici  lost  one  of  its 
moat  «*—— t**^  and  effective  propo- 
nents on  May  1.  when  Suaette  Tanner 
died  of  a  oerebral  hemorrtiage.  For  20 
Suaette  applied  her  wit  and 
1  to  the  stnigi^  for  equal  rights 
for  woasen.  enriroomental  protection, 
and  the  incnased  use  of  renewable 
energy.  Ber  career  is  an  emblem  of  the 
efforts  of  the  1900's  and  1970*8  to 
create  a  Just,  safe,  and  sustainable  so- 
ciety. 

She  began  working  in  the  early 
1900's  as  an  organiia-  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  Illinois,  where 
she  led  the  successful  fight  for  the 
passage  of  the  first  Illinois  Judicial 
reform  law.  She  married  ber  husband. 
Darid.  in  1900  in  the  home  of  Sam 
Wltwer,  on  whose  Senate  campaign 
she  was  working  at  the  time.  When 
they  moved  to  New  York.  Susette 
began  organising  for  the  National  Or- 
j«»i— M««.  for  Women.  She  came  up 
with  the  klea  for  a  green  T-shirt  with 
the  text  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment printed  on  the  frtmt^-a  T-shirt 
daasie  that  raised  money  and  oon- 


Suaette  organised  more  than  politi- 
cal — »»r*«g««  during  this  period.  She 
oo-prodooed  three  of  David's  documen- 
tary fOma.  Hw  last,  "Bound  tor  Free- 
doas."  Is  the  story  of  two  British  boys 
irtM>  were  indentured  servants  untfl 
the  ace  of  31.  Tht  film,  which  at- 
teaapted  to  break  through  radal  blind- 
ers to  reveal  the  honors  of  slavery, 
I  shown  on  netwi^c  television. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  one  as  ooaunlttad  as  Soette  was 
to  polities  eoold  avoM  Washington  for- 
ever, and  In  19T0  she  moved  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  as  an  organiser  for 
Zero  Population  Growth.  She  moved 
over  to  Bnvlranmental  Actton  next 
yedr,  when  She  oonoentrated  on  mobi- 
lising local  environmental  activism. 
Suaette's  appetite  fen-  pOUtkal  dial- 
lenges  carried  over  into  the  rest  of  her 
life.  In  spite  of  a  severe  asthma  condi- 
tion. Suaette  decided  to  learn  to  scuba 
dive  iriille  at  Environmental  Action. 
She  took  lessons,  passed  her  exam, 
and  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  depths  that 
no  one  else  in  her  podtlon  would  inn 
have  dreamed  of. 

Suaette's  wm^  at  Environmental 
Action  led  hex  into  the  movement  to 
devdop  renewable  energy,  and  in  1900 
she  moved  to  Solar  Lobby.  True  to 
form.  Suaette  took  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult challenges.  She  lobbied  for  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  ConsCTva- 
tlon  Bank,  which  would  enable  low- 
income  people  to  borrow  the  money  to 
make  solar  and  conservatkm  immove- 
ments  in  their  homes,  and  the  passive 
solar  tax  credit,  which  would  stlmidate 
the  use  of  the  most  oost-effectlve'Wlar 
technology.  Thanks  in  large  measure 
to  Suaette's  persistence,  the  Solar 
Bank  will  begin  o^ereJUng  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  that 
Suaette's  actual  lobbying  was  the  ex- 
perience and  good  Judgment  she 
brought  to  planning  Solar  Lobby  strat- 
egy. In  a  world  of  headstrong,  hyper- 
kinetic lobbyists,  Suaette  was  the  voice 
of  pi*«ntny  Shc'knew  that  organisa- 
tions with  limited  resources  must  use 
their  time  carefully.  And  she  loved  to 
talk  politics. 

Susette's  children,  Seth  and  Owen, 
are  i»obably  already  brilliant  political 
strategists  because  Suzette  did  not 
stop  planning  when  she  left  the  office. 
She  talked  to  her  children  for  hours 
about  political  intrigue.  Seth  and 
Owen  may  already  know  more  than 
they  want  to  know  about  the  power 
plays  of  American  politics. 

The  thread  that  runs  through  all 
Suaette's  activities  is  her  desire  to 
make  ordinary  people  aware  of  their 
political  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Her  most  recent  projects  at  Solar 
Lobby  were  to  revamp  the  activist  net- 
work and  to  strengthen  local  involve- 
ment in  the  Solar  Political  Action 
Cmnmlttee. 

When  someone  dies,  we  always  ask 
ourselves  what  that  person  would  like 
us  to  do  in  her  memory.  Well,  Suaette 
took  care  of  that.  When  the  Solar 
Lobby  was  cleaning  out  her  desk,  they 
found  a  fsmillar  political  button, 
yellow  letters  on  a  purple  background: 
"Don't  Mourn,  Organize!"* 


Junes,  1983 

HOW  THE  LEIT  WOW3SEB  0RA8B- 
ROOTS  PREBBURB  TO  SWAT 
CONORB8  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


Junes,  im 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMAKSINO 


n  THE  HOOSB  or 

Thundav,  Jume  9, 19t3 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  ftwaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attentiop  of  my 
colleagues  a  eoounentary  by  Virginia 
Prewett  appearing  in  the  June  I  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Ttanea.  Her 
views  m  the  ordiestiated  lobbying 
*— "r**g"  to  sway  Congress  on  UJB. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  raise  some 
serious  questions  about  the  underlying 
movement  to  shape  America's  Central 
American  policies. 
[From  the  Wsiblngtan  Times.  June  S.  ISUl 


How 


To  Swat 


OsASsaoois 
cmELau.fl 


(ByVliginlaPrevrett) 


White  House  moree  to  "Reasanlae''  the 
State  Department's  team  for  Isttn  Aoaerics. 
if  they  so  far  end  deep  enoudu  sboukl  be  s 
lone  stride  toward  stopptaw  the  Soviet/ 
Cuban  drive  to  crowd  the  ITOtted  States  out 
of  the  CtrlMtean  and  Oentnl  Ameriea.  llie 
■tepe  may  even  bdp  Reasan  deal  with  hl> 
other  chief  obetaele.  the  "Munich  mood"  in 
Cansreei.  as  columnist  Qeorde  Anne  Oeyer 
aptly  calls  it 

Our  Oaogrem'i  "Munich  mood"  is  no  acci- 
dent. It  has  been  carefully  induced  by  leftiit 
pro-fuerriUa  propassnrttsts  lirtllftiny  adapt- 
inc  an  old  CspitOI  Hill  traditian:  lobbylnc. 
Their  sstoniihtncly  ■oooemful  lobbyins 
device  baa  been  the  aetttnc  up  of  s  coordi- 
nated nationwide  network  to  preanire  mem- 
bers of  Coomsi  with  instant  msiL 

Ronald  Reacan  was  elected  in  IMO  by  car- 
ryins  44  states.  When  Reacan  in  early  IMl 
ssked  Consrees  for  military  aid  for  B  Salva- 
dor against  the  guerrillas,  letters  to  Con- 
gress were  triggered  to  cripple  his  request 
and  for  a  time  this  gave  pause  even  to  the 
White  House.  Reagan's  44  mUlioo  mandate 
was  overriden  by  an  estimated  10,000  cards 
and  letters  to  congressmen:  Capitol  Hill 
calls  half  that  number  a  freshet  of  mall,  if 
notaflood. 

Such  is  the  distortion  that  has  grown  up 
over  the  perceived  impratanoe  of  a  letter  to 
a  member  of  Congress  as  compared  with  a 
vote  for  a  president.  It  reveals  a  grotesque 
vulnerability,  one  that  foreigners  can  ma- 
nipulate In  disregard  of  our  strict  laws  on 
foreign  agents'  lobbying. 

It  happens  to  be  possible  to  document 
how  this  1981  letter-lobby  against  aid  to  El 
Salvador  was  Indeed  cocked  and  primed  by  a 
single  foreign  agent.  In  IMl.  the  State  De- 
partment released  a  captured  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  document,  a  detailed  report  to  his 
covert  apparatus  by  one  Farid  Handal.  then 
and  now  a  kingpin  in  the  oommunist-dami- 
nated  guerrilla  front.  FSrld  is  a  brother  of 
Shafik  Handal.  a  ranking  communist  mili- 
tary leader  as  bead  of  the  outlaw  Salvador- 
an Communist  Party.  The  Handals  are 
second-generation  Palestinian  Salvadorans. 

Fuid's  report  dated  Aprfl  5.  1900.  tells 
who  be  saw  tn  Washington.  New  Tortc.  Chi- 
cago. Los  Angeles  and  San  ftandsoo.  First, 
he  "coordinated"  existing  pro-guorflla 
groups  of  Latin  Americans.  Then  he  con- 
tacted Cuba's  spymasten  at  the  UJV.,  irtiat 
he  called  the  "Bale  Kokus"  (Black  Caucus) 


on  Cspttol  Bm,  the  Instttut*  fSr  PSUey 
^jtn#ft.  n,8.  OoBununlst  Fsrty  meiiihers, 
NstlOBsl  Cottndl  of  ChnrelMS  oMlesis.  the 
VM.  Faaee  CbundL  Wast  Oesst  tabor  lead- 
ers. FLO  sgnto  tai  Wsdiiagtaa.  snd  msny 
coBUBanlst-prane  links  to  VM.  eoOage  eoun- 
eOs.  a 

In  the  footprinU  of  vartd  (eodsHHSBed 
"Ismad")  there  vrang  op  CUUVB.  the 
Coaomlttee  la  Sottdartty  with  the  People  of 
B  Sslvador'-in  fact  tn  "soUdsrtty"  with 
VSrid  HsndsL  CISFSB's  web  soon  fed  n.a 
leftists  dtstadbnaatkn  fresh  from  "laasd's" 
propaganda  um.  set  up  In  Mezloo  City. 
Tbraagk  eaaipus  chapters  and  leftist  fse- 
tlMM  of  the  CstlMdic  diureh.  CISPBB  or- 
chestrated the  1981  wave  of  aatt«ld  maU  to 

OOUW^^^ttOQ  mow  BiD06« 

This  fakery  of  a  broad  UjB.  f oUowtaic  for 
the  inmimiiTt^  guerrilla  cause  hss  been  sn 
extraordinary  umbrella  for  dbeet  lobbying 
of  our  CohgresB.  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
themselves  i|ow  stmt  through  our  Capttol's 
marUe  hallai  One  result  revealed  by  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  b^»artlsan  Mew  Worid  Dynamics 
is  that  an  important  HOoae  ooumtttee 
chairman  on  hemispheric  affSlis  ssys  pub- 
licly thst  hels  in  frequent  tooCh  with  Nicar- 
agua's SandibisU  envoy  here,  irtille  boycott- 
ing  aiimiwii^raHnin   tOP  SeCTSt    briefings  OO 

Central  Amcttea. 

Letters  from  members  of  Caagress  an- 
swering requesU  for  support  for  B  Salvador 
from  that  country's  pnnlemoeratle 
Women's  Front  (Frente  Femlnlna)  reveal 
bow  some  are  taken  in.  One  said  that  the 
representative  opposes  mOltsiy  ski  for  B 
Salvador  besause  Salvadoran  peasants  were 
"shoved"  off  their  commimal  (Indian)  lands 
in  the  late  1880s.  The  Uwmsksr.  from  our 
West,  entirely  ovn-looked  how  in  that  era 
no  country  surpassed  the  UDlted  States  to 
shoving  Indians  off  their  lands. 

The  same  congresslonsl  sntl-SslTsdor 
reply  ssys  that  in  1982.  when  Salvadoran 
peasants  "took  several  town  balls."  the  mlll< 
tsry  slew  15J0OO  to  M.000.  The  oomber  cited 
striking  parrots  the  notoriously  Inflated 
wrwwmimut  ^aim  ou  thls  inridmt 

Here  ottets  Farabundo  Msrtl.  for  whom 
one  Salvadoran  communist  guerrilla  army  is 
named.  He  Surfaced  as  a  Oooilntein  (Soriet) 
agent  in  MSzioo  in  198T.  The  law^tudent 
son  of  a'well-to-do  Salvadoran  family.  Marti 
and  a  small  radical  student  cadre  incited 
Indian  peasants  to  rebel  in  1981.  proirising 
them  triilte  men's  bouses  snd  women. 

As  Indiaiw  did  in  our  many  wars  with 
them,  and  as  communist  guerfflas  do  today 
in  B  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Ookanbia  and 
Peru,  the  Chlvadoran  Indians  sttacked  iso- 
lated farms;  buteholng  famUtos.  They  ter- 
rorised outlying  towns  and  finally  San  Sal- 
vador, the  cSpltaL 

The  military  in  1982  qudled  the  umising 
bloodily,  mach  as  smaller  "peasant"  upris- 
ings have  been  wiped  out  In  Mexico  stnoe  as 
late  as  1980.  and  as  UjB.  troops  avenged 
Custer  by  hiassaerlng  Oilala  Slouz  men. 
women  and  children  at  Wounded  Knee  in 
1880. 

None  of  these  episodes  cssta  credit  on  the 
nstiao  whete  they  occurred.  But  none  Justi- 
fies sbandontng  B  Salvador  today  to  oom- 
muntats.  who  have  spilled  rivers  of  blood  in 
countries  we  have  already  abandoned  to 

Next  the  congresricwil  brstaiwaaher's 
reply  skid  that  In  the  past  five  years,  up  to 
40.000  Sahrkdorans  around  8,000  yearly- 
have  been  klOed,  "mostly  by  rl^test  (sic) 
death  squads." 

Always  the  reveaUng  undocumented  belly- 
at    "riihthta."    This   is    the    left's 


for  the  free-enterprise  sector.  The 
data  thns  cited  would  have  us  believe  that 
iBOic  than  6.000  heavily  aimed  oonununlst 
giMriDss  fighting  33.000  troops  kill  only  a 
bsndtul  yearly,  irtille  8.000  people  are 
"mostly"  slain  by  the  never-seen,  never- 
eoonted.  never-named,  never-proven  "right- 
tat  death  squads." 

Thta  nwwi**  signed  by  an  elected  n.8. 
tawmsker  to  typdal  of  the  propaganda  that 
Inimita^fT  our  Congress.  Its  pro-communist 
Inf onaants  are  not  only  brainwashing  some 
Congress  members,  they  are  making  them 
look  rldlculous.o 
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We  will  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
stand  once  again  against  this  project 
when  Qmgressman  Silvio  Cown 
offers  a  motion  to  bind  the  House  con- 
ferees this  year  to  our  overwhelming 
rejection  last  year  of  funding  for  Oar- 
rison.  I  will  be  supporting  Mr.  Ooara's 
efforts  snd  I  urge  my  ooUeaguea  to 
carry  our  December  commitment  one 
step  further  snd  vote  to  bind  the  con- 
ferees.* 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 


HON.  WnilAM  (BEL)  CUY 

or  mssiouHi 
or  THB  HOUSE  Or  REPBXSXirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
stand  last  December  when  this  body 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  cut  fimds  for 
the  controversial  Garrison  diversion 
unit,  a  billion-dollar  boondoggle  locat- 
ed in  North  Dakota. 

It  ta  a  shame  that  appropriations 
were  restored  during  last  year's  con- 
ference committee.  It  is  a  shame  that 
th^  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  was  thwarted. 

The  project  stands  at  a  turning 
point  now.  We  rounded  that  bend  to  a 
degree  last  year  when  we  overwhelm- 
ingly  deleted  funds  for  OarrisoiL  But 
Just  around  the  comer  looms  Lonetree 
Reservoir,  a  project  feature  that  could 
be  built  this  summer  if  fimds  are  made 
available. 

Lonetree  Reservoir  is  a  symbol  of 
this  project.  The  reservoir  represents 
the  intent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  build  Garrison  over  the  ob- 
jections of  Canada,  countless  environ- 
mental groups  and  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  The  project  feature  was 
originally  desi^ied  to  hold  irrigation 
water  for  the  entire  250,000-acre 
project,  at  a  cost  of  sa)proximately  $48 
mfllion.  Yet  if  Canadian  concerns  pre- 
vafl  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
able  to  build  only  phase  I  of  the 
project  (which  does  not  enter  the 
Hudson  Bay  watershed),  then  the  res- 
ervoir becomes  a  very  large,  vev  ex- 
pensive, and  unnecessary  aspect  of 
phase  L  And  this  particular  part  of 
the  project  will  be  expensive  in  other 
terms:  It  Is  a  major  feature  that  not 
only  opens  the  door  to  irrigation  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  watershed,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  threat  to  Canada's  fishing 
industry,  but  it  also  will  innundate 
Sheyenne  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  reservoir  will  stand  as  a  great 
gapping  water  txas>.  syphoning  off  tax- 
payers' dollars,  and  locking  the  Con- 
gress into  throwing  good  money  after 
bad  as  year  after  year  the  project  pro- 
ponents push  to  link  the  various 
canals  and  laterals  to  this  pivotal  fea- 
ture. 


DE  NORMANDIE:  SYMBOL  OF 
EXCEU£NCE 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'EiOEN 

or  nxnois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  bbpbbsehtativbs 

Thursday.  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  BCr.  Speaker.  1983 
marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
Chicago-based  De  Normandie  Co.— a 
company  that  has  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  perscmal.  innovative  serrioe 
for  five  generatiiHis  now.  When 
Joseph  and  Ida  De  Normandie  started 
this  small  neighborhood  linen  and 
laundry  supply  company  in  1903,  they 
probably  had  no  Idea  that  one  day  it 
would  become  an  industry  leader  in 
the  Chicago  area.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is  today,  the  result  of  hard 
work  and  an  undying  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. 

As  times  have  changed,  so  too  has 
the  De  Normandie  Co.  Tracks  have  re- 
placed the  old  gray  mare  and  original  ^^ 
wooden-wheeled  delivery  wagon  and  '  ^ 
state-of-the-art  machines  and  technol- 
ogy now  do  the  work  that  Jos^h  snd 
Ida  did  by  hand.  Rather  than  resist 
change;  the  De  Normandie  CO.  has 
tflciiifiilly  adapted  to  and  confronted 
the  new  challenges  of  the  future.  And 
they  have  proqiered  as  a  result.  In  ad- 
dition, the  oomimny  has  chosen  to 
stay  within  the  Chicago  area  rather 
than  give  into  the  temptation  of  ex- 
panding across  the  country.  They 
remain  personally  involved  with  the 
business  and  Its  customers,  a  quality 
which  is  more  and  more  rare  these 
d&ys* 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  family  run  businesses  have  made 
this  country  what  it  is  today.  Indeed 
they  represent  the  unbridled  spirit  of 
the  entrepreneur.  The  De  Normandie 
Co.  has  exonpllfied  this  very  spirit  for 
80  years.* 


BIRTH  OP  THE  STATE  OP 
ISRAEL 


HON.  EDWAIO)  F.  FEIGHAN 

orotao 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  to  com- 
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manorate  tbe  birth  of  the  State  of 


May  14  li  a  medal  day-«  proud  day. 
a  day  when  ve  look  back  and  remem- 
ber the  Urth  of  the  State  of  Ivad  S5 
<  yean  i«a  We  look  back  and  oom- 
^  memorate  the  foundtaw  of  a  new 
natkm—a  new  nation  founded  not  only 
for  people  of  the  Jevlih  faith,  but  a 
natkm  created  to  be  a  haven  for  all 
people  of  aU  reUghm— a  sanctuary 
when  an  people-Jewa.  ChrW.iana. 
and  Ifoalenw— oould  Uve  and  worahip 
In  hannony. 

But  the  virion  of  peace  which  gave 
birth  to  the  founding  of  Iirael  has 
never  been  completely  realiaed.  Israel 
Is  a  country  that  has  faced  constant 
strife  as  It  strug:tfeB  to  survive  the 
hardshlpB  of  war  and  the  pain  of  inter- 


Israel  |s  a  country  surrounded  by 
threats  to  its  freedom— an  island  in  a 
aea  of  hoatlUty— a  nation  vulnerable  at 
an  its  botders. 

Israel  also  remains  the  strongest  de- 
mocracy in  tlie  Middle  Kast  Israel  re- 
mains our  most  steadfast  ally  and 
fHend  in  tliat  troubled  region.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  able  to 
depend  upon  Israel— and  it  always  wilL 
For.  in  Israel.  Justice  and  authority 
does  not  depood  cm  the  barrel  of  a 
gun:  It  is  derived  from  a  constitution 
and  a  belief  In  Ideals  and  a  way  of  life 
mudi  like  our  own. 

Amerlci  must  never  forget  that 
Israel  is  the  only  natl<»i  between  the 
Medtterranean  and  the  Persian  Oulf 
with  irtiieh  we  have  a  long-abiding, 
histfffiff  kintb*r 

We  must  not  leave  Israel  isolated  in 
the  arena  of  International  politiCB. 

We  must,  imrtTTi'*.  bear  constant  wit- 
ness to  its  struole  for  survlvaL 

On  the  anniverBary  of  the  founding 
of  this  great  nation,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  solemn  duty  permits 
nothing  less. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.^ 


THE  ANNIVERSART  OF  THE 
EQUAL  PAY  ACT 


H0N.FRANKJ.GUAR1NI 


lATIVn 


Dl  TBI  BOUSE  (HT 

Thundaw,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  OUARINL  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  coUeagues  in  com- 
memcnmting  the  aoth  anniversary  of 
tlie  Equal  Fay  Act.  This  act  has  been  a 
central  elenient  in  the  body  of  law  de- 
signed to  achieve  eooncmiic  equity  for 
women  in  American  society. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  requires 
employen  to  pay  men  and  women 
equal  salaries  when  their  Jobs  require 
equal  ikm.  effort,  and  responsibility. 
It  reflects  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  wenknown  slogan,  "equal  pay  for 
equal  woA"  Its  ezistenoe  has  been 
vital  to  efforts  to  eliminate  the  de- 
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pteased  Uvlng  standards  and  unequal 
economic  drcumatances  iriileh  result 
from  reduced  wages  for  female  em- 
idoyeea. 

In  a  1970  landmark  case,  the  court 
found  that  posttkms  mwlting  equal 
pay  need  only  he  substantlaUy  equal, 
not  IdentkaL  This  inteipratatfcm  has 
made  possihle  a  broader  appileatian  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act.  allowing  for  salary 
compulsons  between  women  and  men 
working  under  similar  but  not  Identi- 
cal  conditions.  To  date,  over  $175  mfl- 
llon  has  been  awarded  to  victims  of 
pay  dlacrtaninatlon  under  the  Equal 
PayAct. 

While  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  other 
laws  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  many  blatant  forms  of  Job 
discrimination,  a  large  gap  remains  be- 
tween the  average  earnings  women 
and  men  take  home.^W<mien  continue 
to  earn  approximately  59  cents  for 
every  dollar  moi  receive.  Despite 
equal  employment  opportunities  and 
antidiscrimination  laws,  that  gap  has 
not  imivoved  since  enactment  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act. 

Twenty  years  after  passage  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  we  are  focusing  atten- 
tion on  an  analysis  of  this  enduring 
discrepancy  between  women's  and 
men's  earnings.  With  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  as  a  foundation  and  a  springboard, 
initi^ves  are  being  examined  which 
may  address  and  remedy  this  lasting 
barrier  to  full  economic  equity  for 
women.* 
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MR.  VANCE'S  STRANGE 
PERCEPTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnois 
HI  THB  Housa  or  aapaassirTATivis 

TharMiay.  June  9, 1983 

m  Mr:  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Times  of  June  8.  1983. 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
was  interviewed  by  a  Times  reporter. 
Vance  was  asked  whether  Soviet  forces 
in  Eastern  Europe  are  "principally  in- 
tended to  hold  down  Eastern  Europe?" 
Then  he  was  asked:  "Are  the  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  there  principally  to 
deter  NATO  from  Intervening  when 
Moscow  puts  down  dlssidenre  in  East- 
em  Europe?" 

Vance  answered: 

I  think  their  conventional  forces  are  there 
as  a  deterrent  to  NATO's  Intervening  In 
Eastern  Burtve  or  to  any  NATO  attack,  al- 
tbouch  they  must  recosnlae  this  is  only  a 
very  remote  powlbillty.  I  think  their  nucle- 
ar weapms  are  there  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
other  party's  forces. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State's  view 
that  overwhelming  Soviet  convoition- 
al  forces  in  Eastern  Europe  are  there 
as  a  deterrent  to  possible  NATO 
attach  is  strange,  to  say  the  least.  The 
sixe.  the  known  strategic  goab  and  the 
kinds  of  weapons  systems  the  Soviets 
have  there  are  unmistakably  offensive 


in  nature,  not  defensive.  TO 
that  this  massive  conveptlonal  SofvleC 
buildup  is  only  to  deter  NATO  is  to 
acom>t  the  Soviet  aaartlOB  that  they 
have  bunt  the  largest  military  f  one  in 
history  purdy  for  defensive  purposes. 
But  this  assertion  Is  otovkNidy  and  de- 
monstrably untrde. 

In  the  authoritative  and  comprehen- 
sive Defense  Department  study, 
"Soviet  MUitary  Power,  1983,"  this  Is 
what  Is  said  about  Soviet  forces  in 
Europe: 

The  ^Mmt<T"'«"g  growth  sod  modemiiaHon 
of  the  Soviet  military  have  enabled  the 
Soviet  union  to  stiuetiire  and  posture  Its 
f orees  (or  otraMtve  use  on  short  noUoe.  .  . 

In  the  nuclear  area,  tbe  Soviets  oontinue 
to  build  far  greater  numbers  of  mlarilea  and 
wartieads  than  are  necessary  for  a  credible 
deterrent  capabOlty.  Soviet  oonventlooal 
forces  have  inenased  off eorive  cspabtlitles. 
and  the  Soviets  have  dsBMnatratad  detailed 
plans  for  the  otfe&tve  use  of  these  forces. 
Soviet  tactical  air  and  missHe  forces  ooottn- 
ue  to  acquire  advanced  weapons  systems 
and  support  systems  designed  for  the  oon- 
duet  of  large-scale  air  otfenstvea.  Soviet 
ground  force  modemtatlan.  deployment 
and  training  permit  rapid  and  siistalnoil  for- 
ward movement  from  peacetime  locations  to 
objectives  weU  beyond  Sovlet/Wazaaw  Pact 
Xmtden.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  from 
Soviet  stratcgle  planning  and  operations 
that  its  naval  ships  and  aircraft  are  commit- 
ted to  denying  opposing  navies'  use  of  adja- 
cent seas  and  conducting  strikes  against 
enemy  land  targets. 

As  for  the  statement  tluit  the  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  in  this  area  are  there  as 
a  counterpart  to  NATO  forces,  a  ques- 
tion arises:  If  this  is  so.  why  has  the 
Soviet  Union  been  placing  hundreds  of 
SS-20's  in  Europe  whUe  NATO  has 
not  had  similar  placements?  What  are 
the  SS-20's  a  counterpart  to? 

Soviet  forces  are  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  imperialist  foreign  poUcy.  to 
force  Western  nations  to  defend  their 
freedom  at  great  expense  and  to  serve 
as  an  attacking,  conquoing  mlUtary 
force  in  Europe  when  and  if  the  op- 
pcntunlty  arises.  Those  4  million  total 
military  forces.  173  divisions.  42,500 
main  battle  tanks  and  78.000  armored 
personnel  carriers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
are  not  there  to  deter  anything.  It  is 
NATO  which  seeks  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

I  think  this  point  must  be  empha- 
sized again  and  agidn.  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  offen- 
sive tliat  has  convinced  scnne  Europe- 
ans and  aeeHu  to  convince  Americans 
that  all  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned 
with  ia  peace  and  defense. 

This  is  not  true.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
concerned  with  peace  only  insofar  as 
propaganda  involving  peace  themes 
serves  Its  ideological  goals.  The  old 
story  of  the  Soviet  leadras  not  wanting 
war  because  of  the  great  slaughter  vis- 
ited upon  the  Soviet  people  in  World 
War  n  is  only  half  correct  Tes,  the 
Soviet  peoide  did  suffer  more  than 
any  other  as  a  victim  of  Naal  military 


opposed  to  Nail  death 
camps.  Bui  the  Soviet  mllttary  bund- 
up,  partletflarly  In  the  laat  10  years, 
has  ahaoluiely  no  relation  to  any  kind 
of  strategy  concentrating  exdustvdy 
on  defense. 

I  need  not  remind  our  coUeaguea 
that  mniinis  of  Soviet  ctttMos  woe 
kUIed  by  tMir  own  leaden  before  and 
after  Worid  War  n.  Bwry  member  of 
the  current  PoUtboro  waa  a  part  of  the 
Stalin  apparatus  In  one  way  or  an- 
other so  M  us  not  be  fooled  by  these 
stories  about  how  mudi  these  leaders 
want  to  save  the  Soviet  Union's  people 
from  suffering.  They  killed  them 
bef<»e  and  they  would  do  tt  again  to 

To  tlioae  who  say  Marzlst-Lenlnlst 
Idecdogy  means  nottiing  to  the  Soviet 
leaders,  it  ahould  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  the  only  legitimiring  foroe  the 
Soviet  CommunlBt  Party  has.  Whetlier 
the  Soviet  leaders  believe  Marxist-Len- 
inist do^na  Is  irrelevant;  they  need  It 
and  they  use  It 

I  have  debated  with  Soviet  leaders. 
They  are  tou^  disriplinwd.  true-be- 
Uevers  In  their  cause,  ruthless  in  argu- 
ments, and  dedicated  In  puipoae.  They 
are  doing  aU  they  can  to  foster  the 
myth  that  their  unprecedented  mUi- 
tary  bundtur  has  been  for  purposes  of 
deterrence^  That  Is  untrue  and  it  is  a 
melanchcdy  statonent  about  our  times 
that  a  fonner  Secretary  of  State 
should  repeat  such  nonsense.* 


GUNS  AND  BOOKS 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HER1EL 

ormcmasM 

iH  TBE  aousa  or  xannaRxaiivas 

Thundaw,  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  HEBTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  the 
greatest  Utmy  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  Wxcellenoe  In  Educa- 
tion recenfly  recommended  drastic  im- 
provementg  In  our  educational  system 
whUe  the  presldait  did  his  best  to  cut 
and  abolish  many  Important  education 
propams.  Mr.  Reagan  datms  to  be  an 
advObate  of  education,  "certainly  tha« 
are  few  aifeas  of  American  life  as  Im- 
pcutant  to  our  society,  to  our  people, 
and  to  our  f  amillea  as  our  schools  and 
coUegea."  When,  in  fact,  in  his  SO 
months  In  office  he  has  proposed  cuts 
In  nearty  etroy  aspect  of  tlie  education 
bucket  Inpludlng  aholiahing  the  De- 
partment Of  Education. 

The  greatest  contradietion,  as  point- 
ed out  In  the  following  Detroit  Ftee 
Ftess  ediifvial.  is  the  President's 
lng1i*^~T  on  Increasbag  the  military 
budvBt  but  Ignoring  education.  Cut- 
ting edueaticm  programs  is  a  grave 
fcawHfa.^  to  our  mmtary  and  economic 


The  artiOle  follows: 
OmnaaB 


D> 


TiMjiw  this  v^ioHy  tletlansl 


for  a 
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leagan  is  nwaking  bcfoce  tbe 
J  daas  of  tbe  VJB.  IfQltaiy  Aeade- 
my  at  West  Point  The  cblef  thrust  of  his 
Bsssate  is  that  throwing  money  at  our  na- 
ttoDl  mUttaty  establJshmept  is  no  solution 
to  our  aaouitty  proUema.  "Men  not  guns, 
win  wars,"  he  quotes  from  the  mllttary 
strateglBt  Mao  Tse-tung.  pq>perlng  his  talk 
with  a  few  humorous  anecdotes  ttaa.  the 
Vtetaam  war.  "It  was  a  lack  of  nattonal  will, 
a  laA  of  dedication  that  kept  us  from  wln- 
nlBg  that  one,"  he  says.  "Pouring  tax  dol- 
lars down  the  rat  hole  didnt  make  a  Ut  of 
difference.  In  fact,  the  military  situation 
began  to  deteriorate  when  our  federal  gov- 
ernment started  interfering." 

The  cadets  are  getting  a  little  restive. 
Coeamltment  Is  fine,  they're  thinking.  But  If 
they  cant  get  the  money  for  weapons,  train- 
ing or  salarlea,  maybe  they  should  be  look- 
ing around  for  another  Itaie  of  work.  But 
watt  The  President  has  a  solution:  Prayer. 
If  Ood  would  only  return  to  the  barradts 
and  altoatlon  rooms  of  the  naticm.  well,  we'd 
bave  a  prayer  of  a  chance  against  the  Rus- 


Too  can  also  Imagine  the  reception  such 
remarks  would  have  provoked  among  the 
West  Point  cadets.  Yet  that  is  essentially 
tbe  message  the  mesldent  delivered  regard- 
ing federal  aid  to  education  in  his  recent 
oooamenoement  speech  at  Seton  HaU  Uni- 
versity. On  the  same  day  that  he  broadcast 
a  meeeh  pushing  for  federal  funding  for 
military  hardware  as  the  essmtial  Ingredi- 
ent in  preserving  the  peace  against  the 
Soviet  union,  he  was  telling  his  student  au- 
dlcoee  that  money  wouldn't  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  American  education. 

No  one  argues  that  dedication  Isn't  impor- 
tant for  a  teacher  or  a  soldier.  And  most 
Amerteans  appreciate  the  diffovnoe  be- 
tween the  federal  obligation  to  provide  for 
~**~"'  defense  and  the  tradttloD  of  local 
fundbig  for  public  education.  But  here  is  a 
president  who  claims  to  be  upholding  a  ctm- 
stttutlanal  distlnctlcm  between  federal  and 
local  wsponslbillties  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, and  irtio  thai  cuts  back  on  federal 
guarantees  for  oollese  loons  while  advocat- 
ing tuition  tax  credits  for  studoits  in  poro- 
dilal  schools.  Here  is  a  president  who  says 
more  money  wont  give  us  better  education, 
but  who  certainly  must  see  what  Increased 
salaries  and  the  attraction  of  relative  Job  se- 
curity in  a  recession  have  done  to  Iminove 
the  quality  of  our  armed  forces. 

Natknal  security  and  education  are  not  as 
separate,  in  theory  or  practice,  as  the  presi- 
dent apparently  believes.  The  ability  to 
design  advanced  weaponry  and  the  aMllty  to 
practtce  intelligent  difdomacy  so  those 
weapons  will  not  have  to  be  used  are  obvi- 
ous security  assets.  So  is  the  ability  of  sol- 
diers to  read  instruetlim  and  repair  manuals 
for  complex  weapons. 

One  of  tbe  most  popular  Army  enlistment 
Incentives  recently  devised  has  beoi  a  col- 
lege tuition  funding  program  to  help  veter- 
ans continue  their  education  after  they 
leave  tbe  service.  Is  this  the  sort  of  federal 
taitmslan  Into  education  the  president  finds 
so  repugnant?  Does  he  marit  the  deterlora- 
tlon  in  education  from  the  Introduction  of 
tbe  OI  BOn  Does  he  favor  an  end  to  ROTC 
sdMlandiipa  or  to  tax-supported  tuition  at 
the  military  academies? 

Money  has  made  a  difference— not  the 
only  difference  but  a  critical  one-^n  educa- 
tion and  in  national  securl^.  Education  has 
atao  made  the  difference  in  national  securi- 
ty. But  only  in  the  real  worid.  not  in  the  cu- 
rious, btetory-defylng  ideology  that  shaped 
his  speech  at  Seton  HalLo 
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WHAT  ABOUT  GUERRILLA  VIO- 
LATIONS OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


nr 


OrCSUVOBBU 
HOUSX  Of 


Thunday,  June  9, 1983 


•  Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  ftwaker. 
recently,  cm  the  floor  of  the  HOuse,  I 
commented  that  the  li^tist  groups  In 
El  Salvador  do  not  have  a  monivOly 
on  human  ria^ts  violations.  A  com- 
mentary In  the  Los  Angeles  Hersld  Kz- 
amhm  of  June  5. 1983,  by  Domty  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  W. 
Scott  Burke  examines  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  left  and  the 
flawed  process  of  the  cotiflcation  re- 
quirements f or  sdd  to  El  Salvadmr.  His 
comments  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

What  About  Ouoanu  VroLAnoas  or 
Hniua  RuBis  n  El  Sslvadok? 

(By  W.  Soott  Burke) 

In  December  1981,  the  Coagreas  of  the 
United  States  enactwi  legislation  oonoeming 
American  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Iliat  statute 
requires  that  in  order  for  aid  to  be  given  to 
El  Salvador  the  president  must  formally 
certify  every  six  months  that  the  Salvador- 
an  govonment  has  made  a  variety  at  signifi- 
cant hiunan-riglits  advances.  Congress  and 
the  administration  must  next  address  the 
certification  issue  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Tlie  certification  requirement  is  dwlgnert 
to  force  the  Salvadoran  government  to 
behave  as  we  think  appropriate.  lUs  is  a 
worthy  objective  and  it  is  mottvated  by  the 
best  of  intentkws.  To  the  extent  that  tt  has 
encouraged  El  Salvador  to  respect  human 
rii^ts  and  curtail  human-rights  abuses  by 
the  armed  forces,  it  has  been  worthwlille. 
Nevertheless,  tt  suffers  Cram  serious  flaws 
that  have  distorted  the  debate  over  El  Sal- 
vador within  the  United  States  and  has  det- 
rimentally affected  American  Interests 
abroad. 

The  presmt  certification  imweas  is 
flawed,  because  tt  focuses  only  on  a  few  of 
the  human-rights  problemB  that  exist  in  El 
Salvador.  It  completely  ignores  the  human- 
rights  vioiattoM  of  the  Marxist-Iiaalnlst 
guerrillas.  This  irinlisiirp  "«*•"■  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  do  not  re- 
ceive the  full  picture.  Tbe  ssssssliistinn  of 
Lt  Oomdr.  Albert  A.  Schaiifelherger  and 
the  massacres  by  guerrillas  of  captured  Sal- 
vadoran soldiers  are  recent  fvamplw  of 
facts  deaerving  Congress' consideration.  Any 
human-rl^ts  analysis  that  fSlls  attogetber- 
to  consider  the  vkdatkns  of  one  side  in  a 
conflict  seriously  distorts  and  makes  Impoa- 
stble  comprehension  of  the  situation. 

Many  In  Congress  respond  to  this  criti- 
cism by  noting  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
aiding  the  guerrillas  but  the  government 
They  argue  that  It  is  correct  to  focus  upoO 
the  recipient  of  our  as<islanre  and  that 
thoe  is  no  need  to  examine  doedy  those 
irtio  do  not  receive  our  help.  But  this  analy- 
sis falls  to  consider  that  irtien  we  assist  one 
side  in  a  conflict  we  do  so  because  we  bdleve 
they  are  superior  in  some  way  or  because  we 
believe  tt  saves  our  national  interest  to  do 
so.  Thus,  we  must  consider  the  iwture  and 
behavior  of  the  oth»  side.  This  principle 
can  be  Olustrated  by  our  policies  during 
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World  War  IL  We  did 
UBtan  baeauM  it  bad  an 
ilglita  rasoid.  ta 
tarat  to  anaUa  ttMai  to 

OmmmB  tai  tta  ueitlWraftwi 
debate  and  many  erttka  o(  tbe 
ttai  bave  failed  to  oooaMar  Uro  -,..^ 
teetata  nt  the  buaaiMftbtB  attoaUoa.  Fta^ 
ttMy  do  not  ooaaMar  vbat  attMnattvaaalit 
to  Qm  laaaiiiit  iiiiiaiiiitiiiil  Wbo  will  re- 
jjf^  tte  pwiiiiiiiwnl    and  wbat  wiU  be 

their  Ukdy  1 an  tlfhti  bebavlar.  la  tan- 

poetant  tiwaiii  a  traablad  goremmept  may 
be  nplaeed  by  one  far  voeae. 

Many  to  Um  UBttod  Statee  faOed  to  oon- 
t«*fT  tlMi  altei  iiallma  In  Tnrtnrhlna  and  Irir 

me  mm iinti  th  helped  vere  far  from 

perfeet  Tet  ttie  iml ■  that  replaeed  them 

tMN  *-*»»»«**'y  woraa.  The  Vietaameae  com- 
-.«»iii*  ndme  to  aaaaiw  the  moat  brutal  In 
the  world,  and  hnndredi  of  thonaanrti  of  VI- 
otn^Hae  b«ffe  ned  their  taoaadand  at  great 
ftak.  Hw  Cambodian  eommuntata  Inetltoted 
a  leign  of  terror  and  mnrdteed  more  than  a 
aflUon  cambodiaia.  la  a  few  abort  yeara. 
wKniaiiii  haa  emeuked  tana  of  thouaudi 
of  lianiaaa.  Inatitated  wldeN^rratl  lepremlnn 
and  foeoaad  Ttetone  attacka  oo  Chriatiane. 
Jewa  and  iHr«^"T  Bahaia.  The  ahah'i 
t  and  mild  by  oompar- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


la  wdl- 

autta.It 

tai  dealtaw  with  the 

end  in  preariag  for 

Thla  feature  o<  eerttflea- 

tioB  ahould  not  be  '*'«»«g— «  Bewevar.  the 
Inoomplete  and  diatortad  nature  of  the  cur- 
rant certifleatlao  prooeaa  raautta  in  efadon 
of  many  of  the  moat  Important  Imnea  pre- 
BCDted  by  the  gnarrUla  taiaurgeney  In  B  Sal- 
vador. The  uinff  can  eaaHy  be  dtanged  to 
avoid  theae  flawa  and  allow  ua  to  avoid  long- 
term  Irremediable  damage  to  American  In- 
t«ir«ato.» 


The  current  certification  prooem  baa  an 
^^^htl^l»M>^l  giariiw  and  related  flaw:  It  en- 
tii^  IcnarcB  the  cooeequencea  of  a  with- 
dimwal  of  American  aid.  TTntted  Statca  aa- 
■tatance  to  B  Salvador  baa  given  American 
oftldala  the  leverage  to  bring  about  buman- 
rigtOM  tanprvremento  In  B  Satvador.  The 
Salfadoran  government  baa  made  real  ef- 
f orta  to  Improve  tta  human^lghta  perf onn- 
ance  in  the  moat  difficult  of  dreumatanoea. 
end  raal  advanaee  have  been  made.  Admit- 
tedly, not  enough  piugiem  baa  occurred. 
The  ittuatlan  ii  far  from  perfect  and  fur- 
ther tawroveaaento  mart  be  inaiated  upon  by 
the  United  Statca  government.  But  without 
aid.  we  have  greatly  reduced  Influence. 
Wtthoot  AflMrtcan  influence,  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  far  more  killing.  If 
the  UBIted  Statea  ceaaee  Ita  Involvement.  It 
to  Mfe  to  predlet  aevere  tauman-ri^te  retro- 
veerion  and  conceivably  a  tremendous  up- 
surge tai  vloienoe  and  killing.  DIaeuasian  of 
aid  and  buaaan  rlglits  In  B  Salvador  that 
doee  not  i^"*****  thto  fact  Ignorea  one  of 
the  moat  taaportant  aapecta  of  the  buman- 
ritfite  sttuation  tai  B  Salvador. 

f^im^iMMi  aid  ttepends  solely  upon  certifi- 
cation of  several  Umtted  aspects  of  human 
ritfito  tai  B  Salvador.  Thua  debate  about 
the  altwatlim  In  B  Salvador  and  American 
Intereato  there  focuaea  exclusively  upon 
ONly  one  tector.  human  rights.  Human 
righto  are  Important  and  are  a  neoeesary 
^^mi^'f'— «*^  of  American  foreian  policy  tai 
general  and  In  B  Salvador,  m  particular, 
■may  are  not.  however,  theJonly  factor. 
Awmmr^fn  hM  Other  tanpfxtalR  Intereste  at 
stake  tai  B  Salvador,  tattereato  that  have 
been  virtually  ignored  taicthe  public  debate 
over  onr  Involveaaent. 

Thereto  a  land  bridge  between  B  Salva- 
dor and  the  United  Statea.  Oommuniat  re- 
in the  Third  Worid  always  generate 
lefugtics  It  cannot  be  predicted  how 
Salvadaram  would  flee  a  Marxist 
^  bat  It  to  safe  to  predict  there  will  be 
.  If  MCxieo  or  other  countriee  In  Cen- 
tral ABsertaa  were  destsblUBBrt  aa  a  reautt  of 
the  faD  of  B  Salvador.  mHUona  of  refugeea 
might  be  produced.  The  humanitarian  prob- 
lem for  the  United  Statea  could  be 
whelming. 


EQUAL  PAT:  1CILC8  TO  OO 

HON.  STQJYH.  HOYER 

oriuBTum 


ni  THB  Houn  or  urmBnTATrvn 
Thundaih  June  ».  19S3 
•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i4ae  on 
this  aoth  anntveraary  of  the  aign&ig  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and.  like  many  of 
my  ooUeacuea.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  opttanism  that  greeted  the 
signing  of  the  act  has  been  tempered 
by  the  experience  of  the  1970's  and  re- 
ality of  the  19M's.  We  now  know  that 
merely  rh#ngi«g  the  law  to  prohibit 
pay  ««««^mhiTtt*""  does  not  mean  that 
womoi  wlU  receive  equal  pay.  Blatant 
pay  discrimination  still  exists  today, 
though  significant  progress  has  cer- 
tainly been  made.  Even  more  wide- 
spread is  the  lack  of  pay  comparabil- 
ity. The  ratio  of  women's  earnings  to 
men's  is  no  better  today  than  it  was  20 
years  ago:  it  is  worse.  Instead  of  earn- 
ing 60  cmts  to  every  $1  that  men  earn, 
as  was  the  case  in  1966.  women  now 
earn  59  cents  to  every  $1  earned  by  a 


Certainly  women  have  moved  Into 
positions  of  power  and  influence  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Equal  Pay  Act  has 
helped.  But  we  must  remember  that 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  poverty 
groupe  is  comprised  of  women  and 
children.  The  9.4  million  households 
headed  by  women  by  and  large  hover 
at  or  near  the  poverty  level.  The  17.8. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Its  report. 
Issued  Just  2  months  ago.  entitled,  "A 
Orowing  Crisis:  Disadvantaged 
Women  and  Their  Children,"  cites  the 
growth  over  the  past  20  years  in  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  families 
headed  by  women.  The  increase  Is  an 
astounding  54  percent.  Possibly  the 
most  shocking  statistic  in  the  report  is 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  number  of 
households  headed  by  women  in  pov- 
erty continues  to  grow  at  the  rate  of 
the  last  two  decades,  the  sole  occupi- 
ers of  poverty  status  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  2000  will  be  women 
and  children. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  not  made 
this  sltuati<m  any  easier  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  first  domestic  budget  cuts 
fell  heavUy  cm  the  working  poor,  and 
many  of  the  working  poor  are  women 
who  are  heads  of  families.  I  would  like 
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to  quote  from  a  letter  I  lecelvwl  In  my 
office  just  the  other  day  tram  one  of 
my  oooatttuenta. 

I  am  wrtttaig  thto  letter  to  tdl  you  how  we 
tai  the  middle  (km)  tamne  taraokat  fad. 

I  am  a  atawla  mother  with  a  I  year  old 
dav^tar.  I  have  been  out  of  high  adMOl  for 
e  yeara,  and  ainee  that  tima  I  have  bean 
with  the  yadsral  Ofwanmianf  Bvaryttmal 
apply  for  any  type  of  finanrtal  amiatanee 
from  the  Oovemment.  they  tdl  ma  that  my 
taioome  to  too  hi^  "Too  high,  for  whatT' 
Here  It  to  I  never  have  anougli  (after  paytaig 
rent.  gaa.  deetrle.  day  care,  taisarance)  to 
buy  food  for  us  to  eat 

rm  woodsrlrw.  why  to  tt  that  thoae  of  ua 
who  go  out  everyday  and  try  to  make  a 
Uviiw  cant  get  hdp?  But  thoaa  who  stay  si 
home  and  are  on  public  asstotanw*  get  every- 
thing. We  may  aa  weQ  stay  home  and 
beoome  welfare  redtrients  too. 

I  ao  think  it's  time  someone  tried  to  help 
us  a  little  more. 

So  do  I. 

It  now  appears  that  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  is  Just  the  beginning. 
M«pely  giving  women  the  protection  of 
the  law  in  this  area  is  not  enough:  we 
know  that  now.  Equal  pay,  equal 
status,  equal  opportunity.  aU  of  these 
goals  have  beoi  elusive. 

What  can  we  do  on  this  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  to  attain  theae  goals?  The 
Congress  can  enact  legislation  that 
will  assist  parents  with  day  care  costs, 
so  that  w(»nen  can  afford  to  go  out 
and  seek  employment:  support  educa- 
tional equity  programs  so  that  equali- 
ty of  (^iportunity  in  education  is  con- 
tinued: legidatlve  measures  to  improve 
and  strengthen  child  support  collec- 
tion mechanisms.  And  we  can  get  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  own  house  in 
order  by  evaluating  the  pay  scales  of 
Jobs  traditionally  held  by  women 
versus  those  traditionally  held  by 
men.  to  see  if  even  at  this  level  the 
question  of  pay  comparability  is  being 
avoided. 

The  past  20  years  have  taught  us 
that  there  are  limits  to  what  Federal 
law  can  change.  But  this  anniversary 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  take  stock 
and  to  continue  to  pursue  the  broad 
goals  first  addressed  In  the  Equal  Pay 
Act.« 


A  GREAT  COACH  RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  coaaauiiuui 

ni  THi  Housx  or  urannTATivn 

Thunday,  June  9, 1983 

•  BCr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  Coach  Lou  DeFi- 
llpo  of  Derby,  who  leaves  in  his  retire- 
ment one  of  the  winnlngest  records  in 
Connecticut  high  school  f  ootbalL 

Lou  DeFilipo  has  always  been  a  man 
dedicated  to  his  profession,  his  play- 
ers, and  his  community.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Derby  Hi|^  School  compiled 
a  record  of  116  wins.  SO  losses,  and  9 
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tlflg  In  IS  y#an  xaoAa  Coaeh  DOIllpo. 
In  that  timiB.  Derby  had  6  midef eated 
seagona.  9  tfOoMtonle  iMigue  diampi* 
*fnTh^rt.  2  State  "toMip^flnghtpg.  and 
24  aU-State  players.  Lou  earned  a  llf e- 
time  reoordl  of  162  wing,  29  loases,  and 
9  ties,  tncliidtng  S  leatne  champkm- 
shlpa.  before  coming  to  Onmeeticut. 

But  more  Importantly,  Loa  IMFOlpo 
earned  the  raq^eet  of  his  peers  and  the 
community  at  large.  Btai  Impressive 
won-lost  statistics  are  In  fact  an  inad- 
equate meAsure  of  his  larger  aooom- 
pUahments. 

Coach  Defflllpo  is  ivoperty  known  as 
a  man  who  was  both  a  taskmaster  and 
a  father  te  his  playen.  a  man  wbo 
made  sure  the  lines  were  always  dear. 
■Those  he  doadied  knew  they  had  to 
carry  more  than  Jugt  their  own  weight 
He  pushed  his  Uds  and  out  of  that 
sense  of  interdependence  Lou  built  a 
'  team.  The  kids  would  Inevltaldy  re- 
spond, and  although  Derby  Is  not  one 
of  Connecticut's  larger  towns.  Its  foot- 
ball tnuUtMn  remains  second  to  none. 

How  doec  one  measure  the  lasting 
influoioe  that  Coach  DeFIUpo  has  had 
on  his  plasjers.  the  sense  of  pride  and 
teamwork  that  he  worked  to  develop? 
How  does  dne  measure  the  years  that 
Lou  has  alteady  glvm  to  the  aport  of 
football,  and  to  Derby? 
•  Lou  DeFUlpo  has  won  no  less  than 
18  awards,  including  Coach  of  the 
Tear  by  the  Natlimal  High  School 
Coaches  A«oclatl(m.  Perhaps  that  Is 
one  small  measure.  That  those  awards 
included  dtisenshlp  honors  from 
police  unions  and  dvic  organlsatiims  is 
another  Indtcaticm  of  the  depth  of  his 
commitmeat  to  the  community  and  its 
way  of  life. 

-  Perhaps  It  is  best  to  say  that  Coach 
Lou  DeFOitK)  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
pressifm  on  Derby,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  this  Member  of  Con- 
gresB.  TodAy.  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  tdl  my  colleagues 
of  this  fine  man.* 


FAIR  TAX  FLAK 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

oriosaoaaz 
IH  THX  Boxjsa  or 


Thurtiav,  June  ^  1983 

•  Mr.  oaPHARDT.  Mr.  i^ieaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Fair  Tu 
Act  of  198).  It  is  an  attempt  to  make 
our  income  tax  system  simple  and 
sane.  I  see  it  as  the  first  stqp  toward 
rebuilding  public  confMtoce  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  geoerally  by  cre- 
ating a  tax  system  that  Is  requoiislve 
to  all  the  people,  not  Just  the  oedal 
interests  woo  have  created  havms  for 
themselves  within  the  Tax  Code. 

This  Ull  Would  result  In  a  tax  cut  for 
most  Americans,  but  that  Is  not  Its 
major  goali  Rather.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
create  a  syMem  that  people  wQl  both 
understand  and  respect  MMJor  f ea- 
tures  indude: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  personal  progressive  Income  tax 
with  rates  of  14.  26.  and  30  percent. 
Mkist  tamayers  would  pay  only  at  thf 
14-peroent  rate. 

The  dimlnatkm  of  many  existing  de- 
duetiops  and  a  reduction  In  the  value 
of  the  deductl<nis  retained.  These  de- 
ductions Include  home  mortgage  into'- 
est.  State  and  local  taxes,  charitable 
contributiMis.  extraordinary  medical 
and  personal  business  ex- 
These  would  yield  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  14  cents  per  $1  q>ent.  regard- 
less of  income  leveL 

A  flat  30-percent  corporate  tax  rate. 

A  new  corporate  depreciation  plan 
that  brings  the  Tax  Code  into  agree- 
ment with  economic  depredation. 
ThMe  is  also  a  new  way  of  handling 
mining,  mineral,  and  oil  drilling  ex- 


Thls  plan  will  yield  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  as  we  antidpate  re- 
ceiving in  1985.  It  will  not  change  the 
distrllmtton  pattern  among  income 
rlswrn  or  between  personal  and  busi- 
ness taxes.  What  it  will  do  is  insure 
that  people  earning  the  same  income 
will  pay  approximately  the  same  tax. 

It  will  ado  encourage  more  rational 
Investment  behavior  by  strU^pIng  away 
many  of  the  preferoKes  currenUy 
enshrlnged  in  the  Tax  Code.  An  in- 
vestor wfll  be  able  to  concentrate  his 
full  attention  on  the  attractiveness  of 
a  potential  investment  rather  than  on 
wheUier  it  successfully  outwits  the 
Tax  Code. 

This  plan  is  a  move  toward  fairness 
and  rationality.  I  hope  it  generates 
substantial  public  debate  in  the 
months  ahead.* 


EQUAL  PAT  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OFMAim 
□1  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPSBSERTATl  VK8 

ThUTZday.  June  9, 1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  Passed  in  1963.  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  was  the  first  piece  of 
Fedend  legislation  on  women  since  the 
19th  amendment.  It  requires  that  men 
and  women  who  woik  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment and  perform  Jobs  requir- 
ing equal  sK'^l.  effort,  and  responsibil- 
ity. reoelv«  equal  compensation  for 
thiitwork. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  made  wage 
dlsalmlnation  illegal  and  have  been 
successful  in  eliminating'  same  of  the 
most  blatant  forms  of  onployment  dis- 
crimination against  women.  However, 
the  fact  of  a  widening  wage  exp  and 
the  devastating  implications  of  the 
phencmienon  known  as  the  feminiza- 
tion of  poverty  make  dear  that  eco- 
nradc  diserimlnatioh  against  women 
involves  far  more  than  the  issue  of 
eqiml  pay  for  equal  work. 
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A  doser  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  Is  Inslglitful.  and  In- 
struetlve  In  understanding  irtiy  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  althou^  a  useful  fbst 
step  in  addressing  economin  coueeras 
of  women,  remains  tar  from  sufficient 
in  eradicating  pay  Inequities. 

Significantly,  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
arose  because  of  the  wage  oonoems  of 
men.  Up  until  World  War  I.  women 
w«e  a  relativdy  small  proportion  of 
the  labor  force,  found  primarily  in  sex- 
segregated  Jobs.  The  Issue  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  was  of  little  rdevanoe. 
However,  during  World  War  I.  women 
were  needed  to  move  into  Jobs  former- 
ly hdd  by  men.  Staioe  women  tradi- 
tionally had  worked  for  less  numey 
than  men.  the  sudden  influx  of  2  to  4 
million  women  into  the  labw  fmoe 
created  a  concern  that  they  would  de- 
press the  wage  rates  and  that  men 
would  be  forced  torwoik  at  lower  rates 
after  the  war.  A  typical  reqionse  to 
this  ccmcem  is  demonstrated  in  the 
1918  report  of  the  War  Labor  Confer- 
ence Board: 

If  It  sbaD  beoome  necessary  to  employ 
women  on  work  ordinarily  performed  by 
mm.  they  must  be  allowed  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. 

World  War  n  refueled  the  craoem 
that  large  numbers  of  women  moving 
into  traditionally  male  Jobs  would 
threaten  the  eccmomic  status  of  men. 
In  1942.  the  Wsr,  Navy,  and  Labor  De- 
partments issued  a  Joint  statement 
saying  "Wage  rates  for  womea  should 
lie  the  same  as  for  men.  indudlng  the 
entrance  rate."  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  first  equal  pay  bills 
were  introduced  into  Coni^ess.  si- 
though  it  took  18  years  before  such  a 
bill  won  approvaL. 

It  is  important  to  rdterate  that 
throughout  the  early  agitation  for 
equal  pay,  the  major  concern  of  Ccm- 
gress  and  the  supporting  unions  was 
the  prevention  of  women's  wages  for 
undercutting  the  wages  of  men.  Al- 
though women's  unions  and  feminist 
grouiw  supported  the  legislation  in 
principal  and  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  training  programs  for  womm. 
for  the  most  part  equal  wages  were 
not  forthcoming.  Male  unions  contin- 
ued to  exdude  women  from  member- 
ship and  i«>praitioeship  programs 
while  employers,  when  faced  with  a 
choice  between  male  and  female  on- 
ployees.  chose  women  only  if  they 
would  work  for  lower  wages.  Then  as 
now.  equal  pay  was  irrelevant  without 
equal  Job  opportunity. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  was  psssed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  1963.  snd  therefore  cov- 
ered only  those  61  peremt  of  all  wage 
and  salary  earners  covered  by  the 
FLSA.  Administrative,  executive,  and 
professi<mal  podtions  were  not  cov- 
ered until  the  act  was  amended  in  1972 
as  i>art  of  the  Education  Amendments 
Act.  The  act  was  enforced  by  the 
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Wace  and  Btoon  DMitaB  of  tbe  lAbor 

Depaitmaii  untO  J^ily  1.  l«1t.  wban  It 
«M  dilfted  to  tlM  ■oaal  BnployiBflnt 
Oppartanttj  n«iiiiitwlnn  Ai  of  ItTS. 
the  Labor  DuMitoMnt  bad  deter- 
mined that  $m  mOUon  «a>  ofwed  to 
STMOOvorken  due  to  vaie  diaerliiil- 
natkm  by  cmplofen.  Hearty  aU  of  tbe 
tlMM  voefcen  were  women.  In  flBcal 
year  ItTI.  fl  million  vaa  actually  re- 
itoBBd  to  about  U.000  wqrkm.  From 
IMO  to  im.  apptodnateiy  $7mmon 
In  back  pay  vaa  awarded  to  Indtvldttato 
to  tbe  laOC.  Altbou^  Ita 
was  w»"«fa>^.  tta  tmidementa- 

i  quite  effective  for  tboae  few 
iltTMittir^  irtiere  men  and  women  did 
perfonn  tbe  eame  work.  Unfortunate- 
ly. tblB  wae  probably  doe  teas  to  an 
uferrlding  oonoem  wttb  women'e  pay. 
tban  to  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  Bqual  Pay 
Act  was  Included  In  tbe  overall  efforts 
of  tbe  Wace  and  Hour  Admlnlitratlai 
to  enf  Otoe  tbe  multlf  aoeted  Pair  Labor 
StandardiAet. 

AMyHMg*'  tbe  BQoal  Pay  Act  was  not 
CMieehred  of  as  tbe  veblele  tot  ellmi- 
natlnc  wace  dlanlmlnatkm  against 
women,  and  Its  succeas  at  addreeijng 
tbe  cawea  of  pay  Ineoulty  between  tbe 
tea  bas  been  limited,  tbe  aotb  annl- 

of  Its  pamage  movldes  an  ap- 

^^ te  opportunity  to  aaMas  tbe 

current  eeopomte  status  of  American 
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$15,000  a  year.  Addttkmally.  a  growing 
proportion  of  American  famines  are 
beaded  by  women.  Tragically,  abnoat  1 
In  I  female-beaded  famOtae  Urea  tai 
poverty  today,  as  contrasted  to  1  In  18 
hoadcid  bf  a  man.  Tbree-f ourtbs  of  tbe 
poor  are  women,  a  pbenoraeiwn  tbat 
bas  recently  been  described  as  tbe 
"femlnlmtlon  of  poverty." 

Tbere  Is  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  Bqual 
Pay  A0t  was.  and  contlnuM  to  be.  a 
necessary  tool  for  eliminating  some  of 
tbe  wage  discrimination  tbat  tbreat- 
ens  tbe  economic  security  of  women 
•eroH  tbe  country.  Beyond  tbat.  It 
swed  as  an  Important  catalyst  In  tbe 
^•rtiM  for  tbe  growing  concern  witb 
tbe  frffPA'"'*^  problems  of  women. 
However,  we  bave  not  yet  begun  to 
confront  the  primary  sources  of  tbe 
wage  gap  tbat  have  persisted,  and 
Indeed  worsened,  since  190S.  Until  we 
meet  this  duOlenge  bead  on  and  can 
guarantee  a  fair  wage  to  all  American 
workOB.  regardUeas  of  their  sex.  each 
anniversary  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  will  serve  more  as  a  reminder  of 
the  enormous  Inequities  faced  by 
American  women,  than  as  a  piece  of 
landmark  legl^ation  furthering  the 
principles  of  falmea  and  equality 
upon  which  this  country  was  found- 
ed.« 
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In  May  lOn.  nearly  48  mlllkui 
vromen.  10  years  and  over,  were  in  the 
labor  force.  Pnty-tbree  percent  of  the 
^morjf^s^n  laboT  f (MTce  is  Comprised  of 
women.  Tbls  number  has  doubled  in 
tbe  last  80  yean,  and  by  1900.  women 
are  expected  to  comprise  mme  than 
baU  of  all  our  Nation's  workers. 

While  women's  partidpatkm  In  the 
tatbor  force  bas  increaaed.  their  pay 
bas  aft^"y  decrfasffd  In  1985. 
women  earned  only  $0.64  for  every  $1 
earned  by  a  man.  Incredibly,  this  has 
decreased  to  $0.59  to  every  $1  earned 
by  men  today.  In  1981.  women  workers 
with  4  «r  more  years  of  college  educa- 
tion earned  apiwozlmately  the  same 
incooae  as  men  who  had  only  1  to  4 
years  of  bli^  school,  while  women 
hl^  sdKMd  graduates  earned  leas  than 
men  who  bad  not  completed  their  ele- 
mentary scbooL 

One  of  tbe  primary  reasons  for  this 
grom  disparity  In  pay  continues  to  be 
tbe  coocentratioo  of  women  In  tradi- 
tional, low-paying,  deadend  Jobs.  In 
1981.  women  were  80  peromt  of  all 
clerical  workers.  83  percent  of  all 
retaU  sataa  workers,  and  89  percent  of 
an  beattb  servloe  workors.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  <mly  4  percent  of  all 
ciMtoeers.  14  percent  of  all  doctors 
and  lawyers.  7  percent  of  workers  in 
heavy  conrtructlon.  and  1  percent  of 
all  truck  drivers. 

Woasen  w(»k  for  the  same  reason 
men  do— eeonomlc  neceeslty.  Two- 
tblrds  of  an  working  women  are  single. 
wktowed.  dtvoroed.  or  separated,  or 
bave  husbands  who  earn  lem  than 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAUfoainA 
HI  THi  Hoosi  OP  xanutsairTATivas 
Thunday.  June  9, 1983   . 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  BCr.  Speaker, 
by  Its  nature,  we  do  not  often  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  secretive.  Soviet  socie- 
ty. However,  a  recent  commentary  in 
the    Los    Angeles    Herald    Examiner 
offers  an  interesting  account  of  the 
crippling  effect  of  Soviet  society  on 
the  psyche  of  Communist  num.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  views  of 
Stephen   Miller   on   this   fascinating 
subject. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lot  Ancelea  Henld  Examiner. 

May  SI.  19831 

Tbb  CaumuiM  or  CoiofuiiUT  Mam 

(By  Stepben  MiUer) 

Tbe  great  llarxlst-Leiiinlst  project  was 
the  creation  of  Communist  Man.  Pursed  of 
bouneoia  tralta.  this  new  man  would  be  free 
of  petty  amUtion  and  greed.  He  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  welfare,  to  gtylns  to  each 
aooordliw  to  his  needs.  But  what  kind  of 
man  has  the  Soviet  Union  created?  A  fair 
question.  I  think,  because  the  USSR's  Com- 
munist Party  Justifies  tU  dictatorship  by 
pfflnt<m  to  the  new  man  and  the  new  socie- 
ty It  allegedly  Is  creating. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  such  a  new  man 
has  not  been  created,  in  recent  yean,  how- 
ever, we  bave  learned  that  a  different  kind 
of  man  now  exists  In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  he  Is  not  something  to  cheer  about. 
Indeed,  even  hl^  party  officials  are  worried 


about  bin.  for  be  Is  flonupt  and  mora  oftm 
than  not.  a  Aonkard. 

TUri  Aaftopov  bas  dsdL. 
rupttoB  sad  ■Ifir*'"**—  T«t  tbs  Sovlat  1 
aidilp  nally  eaanot  do  mneb  to  eartaO 
tbeea.  Par  ons  thing.  wmMpOoo 
tbs  eztrandlnarlly  rfgU  and  kMfth 
uuuiki  sjstisii  fiuiii  Isiislliii  iliisii  sltnanth 
ST.  And  tbe  mes^  oonsBaptico  of  aloobol 

TNBl  of  Doke  UUventty  istlBistis  tbat 
tbe  aloobol  tax  Is  tbe  regtae's  riBtf^mo* 
taBpovtant  source  of  rsvenne.  asMNBitkig  to 
la  perosnt  of  tbe  Sovlst  UBlan'S 
budget  In  tbe  Unttad  Stataa.  tbe  en 
on  Uqoor  accounts  for  about  1  percent  of 
tbe  federal  budget. 

What  Is  tbe  extent  ot  oairuptlon  In  tbe 
Soviet  UBlonT  In  "USSR:  Tbe  Cocmpt  Sod- 
ety."  KoMtantln  Stasis  angoss  tbat  It  Is  per- 
vasive. WbOe  working  sa  a  lawyer  In 
Moscow.  Stmls  collected  evidence  for  this 
book,  which  be  wrote  In  19T«.  When  tbe 
KOB  got  wind  of  his  project.  It  conflsrated 
the  manuscript  and  kicked  Stanls  out  of  tbe 
country.  Fortunately,  be  already  bad  sent  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  abroad. 

Most  people  In  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Stanls 
says,  are  corrupt  out  of  necessity.  Illegal 
wbedlng  and  deaUng  is  necessary  Just  to 
put  food  on  the  table,  fix  appllanw  and 
educate  children.  Moreover,  corruption  Is  es- 
sential In  meeting  one's  quota  at  work. 
"Only  by  committing  theft."  Stanls  writes, 
"by  cheating  the  government  and  thdr  cus- 
tomers and  by  fals^rlng  the  accounts  are 
officials  and  managers  of  state  farms,  oolleo- 
tlve  farms  and  food  stores  able  to  bear  tbe 
burden  of  the  tribute  system." 

Corruption— a  r^—p***  array  of  bribea, 
tribute  and  klckbacks-ls  tbe  ofl  tbat 
greases  the  sluggish  Soviet  economy.  Ao- 
cofdtaig  to  some  esUmatea,  the  unoCHctol 
economy  accounts  for  ss  much  as  40  percent 
of  the  USSR's  QNP. 

Corruption,  of  course.  Is  not  unique  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  did  not  arrive  with  commu- 
nism. But  often  overlooked  Is  that  the  tanpo- 
sltlon  of  communism  makes  a  sodety  more 
corrupt,  not  less.  Cgmmnnlsm  always  ere- 
atea  a  shortage  of  goods  and  services,  lead- 
ing Inevitably  to  a  vast  expanskm  of  the 
black  market  Argued  Stanls.  "It  is  tbe  power 
of  the  part  apparat  that  has  turned  the 
Soviet  Union,  tai  the  63  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Into  a  country  eaten  away  to  the  very 
core  by  corruption."  AooonUng  to  Jeny 
Hough,  an  American  scholar  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  party  officials  are  coming  to  see 
the  connection  between  socialist  control  and 
corruption.  "Paradoxically,"  Hou^  said  re- 
cently, "the  market  which  once  was  looked 
upon  ss  the  cause  of  a  social  problems  be- 
comes In  this  view  the  solution  to  a  severe 
moral  problem. 

High  party  officials,  one  would  thtaik. 
have  no  reason  to  be  corrupt  They  face  no 
shortages:  they  have  access  to  special  stores 
with  Western  consimier  goods  and  bl^- 
quaUty  food;  they  have  access  to  spedal 
hospitals  and  Western  medicines.  They  also 
oojoy  many  other  pnks.  tncUidlng  better 
education  for  their  children.  Nevertbeleas. 
many  party  of fidals  are  corrupt  If  only  be- 
cause of  their  posltloaa.  They  are  wcU  aware 
that  their  perquisites  do  not  beloog  to 
them,  and  that  tai  a  purge,  they  would  be 
left  with  nothing.  In  other  words,  party  offi- 
cials are  savtaig  for  a  rainy  day.  Naturally 
rffTM>  of  them  are  merely  greedy,  but  tbat  Is 
to  belabor  tbe  otovkNia. 

It  would  be  —«■«— /""f  simply  to  lament 
tbe  oorruptlan  so  prevalent  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  because  the  story  does  have  Its 


It  Is.  after  an.  tbe  atoty  of 
people  who  UK  tbelr  wit  and  taaataaUan  to 
beat  tbe  syetaaK  tbe  slocy  also  ef 
iiititigr'ww^'  yy**-"-*-  III  til  II  ttT  sninlTbr 
need  or  grea4  but  by  a  daahe  to  caaniBe 
tbair  entrepr^iearlal  Isksils   fW  elw.  ss 

rgiii  I  s,   ^B^^    *la^  «*^i^iM^^^  a«#  ^^m^fa^v  m^sMibMK.^ 

QUBW  Hwaa  wOB     X^vOHB  OK  HiHBH^^  WttUKmB^^^ 

not  tbe  money  ttadf-bad  beeosas  tbe  real 
atan."  TWO  dteen,  then,  for  eamvttan  tai 
the  Sovlat  UUkm.  for  It  reveals  tbat  Marx- 
Ist-Lentayst  Ueolocy  bas  not  takan  root 
Better  tbe  shrewdness  and  cynklmi  of  tbe 
cocnipt  tban  tbe  fanatldB  of  tbe  true  be- 

Bot'  then  again,  two  dwen  amy  be  too 
many,  for  iiltknatrty  tbe  sloiy  of  oocmptlan 
tai  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  tragle:  tbe  atocy  of 
people  who  aiust  sdiaaie  all  tbe  ttane  In 
order  to  survive.  Commanlat  rtaatorie  waUs 
about  tbe  social  DarwtailBn  amaets  of  eap- 
ttaUam.  but  MS*  under  eoawBunlst  mle  la 
much  more  of  a  rat  race  tban  Is  Uf e  tai  tbe 
democratle  ^l^st 

Perhaps  bewuse  life  la  so  dsgradhig  and 
bortng  tai  the  Soviet  Ublon.  SMire  sad  oMwe 
Riaalans  are  taUng  to  drink.  Atttaoogh  tbe 
Russtaui  appdtlte  for  Uqoor  Is  wdl-known. 
aVPftho?^f™  hsa  become  a  crttkal  problem 
only  In  the  past  M  yean.  Ttend  poinfes  oat 
that  In  recedt  years.  aimiuiliiiaHily  S04W0 
Soviet  dttawne  died  from  akobol  poisontaig. 
as  oppoaed  to  400  audi  deattaa  tai  tbe  united 
Statea.  and  tkla  doea  not  taidude  taidtaeetly 
aloobol-rdated  deatba.  More  alarmtaig  Is  tbe 
increasing  namber  of  wonen.  especially 
young  womcsx  suffering  tram  alcohol  abuae. 
which  Is  tai  part  tbe  reason  for  tbe  extraor- 
dtnary  liiiicis^r  tai  infant  mortality— up  M 
percent  slnee  1S71. 

TO  blame  thla  entlrdy  on  communism  Is 
probably  wrong,  staioe  MusUms  IMng  under 
oommunlm  doot  have  tbe  same  drinking 
problem  that  ethnic  Ruaslaaa  do.  Tbe  rate 
of  alcohol  abase  tai  Uzbekistan,  for  tawtanoe. 
is  ISO  ttanea  lem  tban  It  Is  tai  tbe  Russtaui 
Soviet  repottlle.  Why?  Perbapa  because 
Soviet  MusUtos  bave  greater  cultural  re- 
aourcea.  Mora  rooted  tai  thdr  traditional  cul- 
ture tban  RUaslans  are  In  tbelrs.  Soviet 
MudliBS  can  better  reaist  tbe  cwioslve  aa- 
peets  of  «~«"ti"i«^-  life.  Life  may  be  gray  tai 
Pertfiana,  bufc  not  aa  gray  as  tai  Oorfcy:  and 
Usbda— or  other  MuaUm  peoples  of  tbe 
Soviet  UnkKt-sutter  leas  from  boredom, 
aelf -contempt  and  alienation. 

Indeed,  tai  some  respeeU  Soviet  Musltans 
are  flourlshltig.  llidr  btatbrate  is  much 
higher  tban  the  Russian  birtbrate.  Soviet 
poUtleal  and  military  leaden  are  very  woi^ 
rled  about  tbls.  for  most  of  tbera  are  of 
Slavic  deaoent  and  they  dearly  do  not  put  a 
great  deal  of  faith  tai  tbe  loyalty  of  Soviet 
Musltans.  The  teadersblp  is  wonled  not  only 
about  mllltaty  maimower  but  alao  about 
manpower  tai  gnouMliere  la  a  aerlous 
labor  shortagp  in  the  industrial  north,  and. 
as  Cullen  Murphy  reported  In  a  fascinating 
artlde  In  the  Pefaniary  Atlantle.  tbe  SovleU 
■le  "pulling  ki  thousands  of  'guest  worken' 
from  fraternal  socialist  ndgbbon:  Bulgari- 
an lumberjacks.  North  Koceaa  ooal  aitaieta. 
VIetnameae  laborers." 

What  is  happening  In  tbe  Soviet  UBion  is 
gititeaquely  ifonlc:  It  Is  not  the  state  tbat  Is 
withering  awiy,  but  tbe  Russian  people.  As 
Mundiy  potaits  out  tbe  populatinn  Is  bdng 
eaten  away  tar  taif  ant  mortality  and  by  pre- 
mature deaths  among  M-  to  44-year«ld 
malea.  Tboae  firtw  survive  are  In  poor  shape; 
they  smoke  too  modi,  eat  poorly  and  re- 
ceive toRlble  medical  care.  Tbere  are  sbort- 
agea  tai  tbe  Soviet  Union  of  Z-ray  film,  sur- 
gical taistrumants.  even  aspMn. 

What  can  tbe  Soviet  leadenblp  do  about 
tbe  terrible  eondltions  of  ethnic  Russians? 


U  It 

aa  It  did 


tif^t  already  bltfi  tax  on  itrirlMrt. 
a  few  yean  aoo.  people  turn  to 
brake  fluid,  wttb  what 
If  It  triea  to  fitfit  al- 
ttarough  education  and  better 
baalth  oara.  the  program  is  not  only  costly, 
but  leads  to  a  drop  In  Uqoor  revenue.  What 
other  ebotoe  doea  It  have?  tt  oould  attaA 
the  isiiUliiiii  indbeetly-^edudng  tbe  gray- 
neas  of  Tffr'**'T*  Ufe  by  allowing  more  pri- 
vate luDsuUve.  in  effect  bslnging  more  of 
the  andsrvound  enonnmy  above  grounib  A 
mtle  BBore  eoonceale  "freedom"  would  be 
good  for  tbe  health  of  Soviet  man. 

When  Andropov  took  office,  tbere  was  a 
of  talk  tai  the  West  about  tbe 
of  tbe  Soviet 
',  It  was  argued,  bad  been 
to  Kadarls  Hungary  and  bad  seen  the 
of  the  Hungarian  economy  up 
how  an  increasing  reliance 
on  yw  profit  motive  and  on  wage  differen- 
tials bad  Improved  agriculture,  so  tbat  Hun- 
garians rardy  bave  to  stand  In  line  for  food. 

But  aa  wttb  ao  much  of  the  surmlae  tbat 
greeted  Amtaopov's  secession,  there  are  no 
reasoni  to  expect  Soviet  leaden  to  riakKa- 
ilBilmlhai.  wbldi  comes  down  to  a  dimlnu- 
tlon  of  party  controL  A  daah  of  economic 
"freedom"  may  work  In  Hungary,  a  small 
country  wtth  a  homogenous  popidation  dls- 
dpUned  by  the  "leasons"  of  1956.  but  would 
It  work  In  the  Soviet  Unkm.  a  vast  empire  of 
many  different  nationalities?  Sovietologist 
Oeeeiju  Blaler  writes:  "I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
Soviet  economist  or  official  who  believes 
that  «»«^«»H"y  an  extendve  market  system 
on  tbe  Hungarian  modd  is  possible  in  tbe 
USSR— not  least  because  of  the  diffusion  of 
poMUtal  power  that  would  result  tram  such 
a  dupige.  Decentralisation  of  powo^  would 
tend  to  Increase  the  power  of  non-Russian 
dtteik  a  threatening  prospect  for  the  Soviet 
niters." 

file  central  question  faced  by  the  Soviet 
leadaahip  Is  posed  by  Hdene  Carrae  d'Bi- 
cansse  tai  her  excellent  book.  "Confiscated 
Power.  How  Soviet  Russia  Really  Works": 
"How  can  the  system  be  modendaed  with- 
out at  the  same  ttane  weskening  the  sources 
of  ita  legitimacy?"  The  answer,  she  suggests, 
is  tbat  it  cant 

It  Is  tempting  for  the  West  to  derive  some 
latlafamAr  from  the  terrible  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union— tempting  to  anmimi'  that  the 
Soviet  leadership,  confronted  witb  such  an 
■Pfntwy  domestic  situation,  will  turn 
toward,  cutting  its  military  budget  and  per- 
bapa making  a  deal  with  the  West  on  Af- 
tfianistan.  No  doubt  the  Soviet  leadership 
wHl  try  to  make  a  deal  with  Western 
Burope,  in  order  to  drive  a  wedge  between  it 
and  the  United  States.  But  why  should  the 
Kremlin  be  expected  to  refrain  from  an  ad- 
venturist foreign  poltey,  the  one  arena  in 
wbldi  it  enjoys  success?  (Of  course  its  mili- 
tary might  is  also  a  success  story— used  to 
intimidate  ftneign  countries,  8um>ress  re- 
volts in  sateUlte  countries  snd.  in  the  case 
of  Afghf  *«*■•*  prevent  a  sodallst  ally  from 
turning  away  from  communism.)  As  Bresb- 
nev  once  said:  "Our  foreign  policy  is  our 
great  method  for  domestic  poUtics." 

As  IXEncausse  points  out  liecauae  the 
USSR  is  on  the  laie  hand  a  dmnestic  f  aUure 
and  on  ibe  other  a  triumphant  worid  power. 
what  we  can  expect  of  Andropov  is  an  at- 
tempt not  to  llberallae  the  economy,  but 
rather  to  mllltariae  it  evm  further— turning 
it  more  into  a  «n«««mM»ii  economy  and  re- 
minding "coRupt"  Soviet  dtiams  that  they 
wlU  be  shot  for  economic  crimes.  To  do  the 
oppodte  would  require  tbe  party  to  reduce 
its  power  voluntarily— an  unlikely  prospect 
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to  say.  The  Soviet  IsadstiWp  win 
tdte  Its  iilllsiBiu  tbat  sodi  a  coasBsand 
eoonoour  Is  nMBSBary  tai  view  of  tbe  fldtttary 
threats  tbe  USSR  faeBS.  emwially  the 
lliiiel  »f  B  niliaaii  iiiimlwi 

Whether  tbe  Sovlst  dttsm  wfll  bdleve 
audi  rtaetode  is  anotbBr  matter.  Man  tban 
Ukdy.  be  wfll  reaaatai  emedBlly  If  be  is  an 
etbnle  Rosslan-bored.  depreased  and  taidif- 
f  erent  And  Ukdler  stm.  he  wfll  continue  to 
escape  the  drearlneas  of  mmmimist  Ufe  by 
drowning  In  drtnlLO 


LEE  VERSTANDIG 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

oraiwTOBK 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OT  SlnUIUJITATIVB 


Thunday,  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  MOUNARL  Mr.  e^ieaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  a  man  for 
wbam.  I  have  only  the  hlgtaest  re- 
spect—Mr. Lee  Verstandlg. 

Mr.  Verstandlg  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan  as  tbe 
Assistant  to  the  Presldait  for  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  I  wish  htm  well 
as  he  assumes  these  new  responsibil- 
ities and  am  conf  idoit  of  his  success  in 
incapacity. 

As  you  icnow.  Mr.  Verstandlg  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portaticm  for  Governmental  Affairs  in 
February  1981.  During  his  2  years  of 
service  at  the  Tranmortatlon  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Verstandlg  played  an  instru- 
mental role  In  working  with  Congress 
to  achieve  the  passage  of  such  major 
pieces  of  legislation  as  the  Ctmrall  Act 
and  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act,  helped  to  quickly  resolve 
the  rail  strike,  and  established  an 
open,  profitable  working  relatlonshU> 
with  Monbers  of  Congress  and  State 
and  local  governments. 

In  February  1983.  Mr.  Verstandlg 
was  transferred  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislation.  Just  1  month 
later,  at  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Burf ord,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA.  At  the  Agen- 
cy's daikest  moment  in  its  12  year  his- 
tory. Mr.  Verstandlg  was  responsible 
for  restoring  order  to  an  agency  which 
was  hi  disarray.  In  my  opinion,  no  one 
could  have  been  better  suited  for  the 
Job. 

Mr.  Verstandlg  was  always  available 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  commit- 
tee hearings  relating  to  the  EPA. 
Through  his  actions  one  oould  see  how 
committed  he  was  to  putting  EPA 
back  on  the  right  track.  Perhaps  what 
imprrased  me  most  was  his  willingness 
to  work  with  and  leam  the  concerns  of 
Members  of  Congress.  He  provided  the 
competence  and  stability  the  EPA 
needed  at  this  most  critical  time. 

BCr.  Verstandlg  has  used  his  past 
educational  and  legislative  experience 
to  effectively  serve  in  the  many  roles 
he  has  undertaken.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  Mr.  Verstandlg's  aooom- 
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pttabmanti  In  hii  new  post  aa 

aat  to  tbe  PiMldwit  for  Intenovem- 
nifi^Mi  Attain  and  am  nire  my  ool- 
Iciagmia  Join  me  In  eommoBdlnc  him 
for  a  Job  wen  done  at  KPA.« 
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SOVm*  WATCH 

HON.  JAoTnELDS 


ATHTM 


or 
HOUBBOr 

fhMndav.  Jwe  9. 19S3 
•  Ifr.  FIKU3&  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1935 
the    noted    hIstMian.    ^^11    Durant. 
wrote: 

For  taartMitaB  is  alwajn  utHind  cMUm^ 
tton.  amid  it  and  Iwneatli  It.  ready  to  engulf 
tt  •  *  *  Baitartam   to  Uke  the  juntfe:   It 

ilUdefe«t:itwatUpattenU7for 

I  to  raeofcr  the  tcrrttoiT  it  baa  loat 

In  aU  the  hlatory  chronicled  In  Du- 
rant'a  hhw"**— **^*.  ll-vcdume  work. 
"The  Story  of  CtvOinUan."  in  no 
plafy  or  time  has  this  statement  been 
more  true  than  In  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Uhkm  and  lU  dlent  states. 

Ai  B.  J.  DOllon  observed  in  1930. 

SofletlBBa  la  no  mere  pbOoaoithy  content 
to  aaaert  tta^  or  even  endoetrtnate  otbera 
bjr  eooTtaelnc.  peiBuadhis.  or  caJolina 
them  *  *  *  (tt  la)  flrat  of  aU  a  relentlem  de- 
atrofcr  of  the  roota  of  poat  culture,  rell- 
gloua.  aodaL  padaiosteal.  and  alao  of  thoae 
mb^t.ijdKmm  of  that  culture  who  remain  true 
to  tt.  rcfuatng  to  be  converted  and  live. 

So  It  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  tram  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  bock  the  boundaries  of  dvillaa- 
tlon,  both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  Jungle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
ty, propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
socialism. 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 

CRom  the  New  ReinibUe.  June  isesi 
Tmm  Amaovov  Facioa  (Hi  u  Bold.  Cold. 

un  HikviLT  AmiD— Hi  Mat  Bb  DAma- 

oos) 

(By  Cbarlea  Krauthammer) 

They  are  atOl  countinc  early  teCumafrom 
the  Bait,  and  only  a  few  predneta  have  re- 
ported from  the  Weat  The  cangratera  are 
Twmw,  the  pundtta  are  aaylnc  tt'a  too  aoon  to 
tfH.  snd  the  final  reault  may  never  come  in 
at  aU.  Neverthelem.  after  alz  montha  of  pre- 
Umioaiy  tafrnh^*— •  tt  la  not  too  aoon  for  a 
pnjeetkm.  or  at  leaat  a  bypotheala:  Turl 
Andropov  la  a  bold,  aui^emely  confident. 
MstiitakT-  player,  prepared  to  take  a 
ehanea  Sinoe  he  cornea  heavily  armed,  that 
makaa  him.  If  not  wild  and  enay.  at  leaat  a 
aeary  gay.  Bla  tradeaaark  la  a  wllWnsiwa  to 
ratchet  up  the  level  of  rlak  in  a  crfaia.  confi- 
dent that  he  can  either  win  or  withdraw  un- 
harmed. With  him.  not  Breahnev.  In  diarge 
at  the  Soviet  Uhlan,  the  wi^d  wffl  be  a 


Start  with  a  look  at  the  four  moat  active 
■feat-Weat  border  ware  Cambodia.  Af ghanl- 
atan.  Utmnnf.  and  Central  America.  In  all 
of  thaaa.  ainee  An^vpov'a  acwwlnn  to 
povw  tai  IfovoBber  1983.  the  Soviet  aide  haa 
turned  up  the  heat 


In  Camhodla.  the 
dlent  haa  flmaaad  troopB  at  the  Thai 
Iffv**'**  a  ruthleaa  oCaBalve  agatais 
tp^  forew  and  rafiMcoa  (aae  "The 
Indodilna  War."  by  Al  Santoll.  niR.  May 
M).  and  rapoatadly  attacked  aerom  the  Thai 
border.  Aa  a  reault.  Vietnam  haa  migaaed 
Thai  border  patrola.  Inflicted  caaualtlea.  and 
provoked  countcrattaeka  by  the  That  Army 
andAlrPoree. 

In  Afgtianlttan  Andropov^  inttJal  two- 
track  poUey  of  negotiation  and  mUttary  con- 
frontatlan  aeeaaa  to  have  loat  one  of  tta 
tracka.  Barty  ov«rturea  to  Paklatan'a  Preal- 
dent  Mohammad  Zla-ul-Haq.  »«*wt»»«g  at  a 
aoftening  of  the  Soviet  negotiating  poattkin. 
have  turned  out  to  be  eidiemeraL  In  Decem- 
ber Pravda  reatated  the  Soviet  Union'a  fa- 
miliar ■'■irtwiaii.t  poettlon:  fun  recognition 
of  the  puppet  government  In  Kabul  and  the 
effective  aurrender  of  the  natlonallat,  guer- 
rlUaa.  Thia  aummer  the  Hiwaiana  carried  out 
maaatve  carpet  bombtnga.  the  heavleat  of 
the  war.  In  the  atratcglc  Shomall  regkm 
north  of  KabuL  The  reault  waa  thouaanrti 
of  new  refugeea  atreaminc  Into  Kabul  and  a 
iiirimair  to  the  rebela  that  deaplte  continu- 
ing loaaea  and  ocraalnnal  aetbaeka  the  Sovl- 
eta  are  prepared  to  puraue  relenUeaaly  a 
poUey  of  mlUtary  eacalatlon. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  the  Middle  Eact.  the 
Soviet  Unkm  waa  buay  acatterlng  a  few 
burning  embera  on  the  tlnderboz  that  la 
Lebanon.  Trying  to  frighten  Lebanon  out  of 
■igning  an  American-backed  withdrawal 
agreement  with  larael.  the  SovieU  turned 
tenrion  Into  criala.  Rrat  they  spread  rumma 
that  laraell  foroea  were  maaaine  for  an 
attack  on  Syria.  Then  they  ordoed  the  oa- 
tentatloua  and  premature  evacuation  of  de- 
pendenta  from  Beirut,  a  move  meant  to  re- 
tnforoe  the  ezpedatlon  of  Imminent  war, 
and  ezpreaaed  full  support  for  Syrian 
threata  agataiat  Lebanon  for  signing  the  Is- 
raeU  agreeanent.  The  Sovleta  know  that  tt 
would  not  take  much  to  set  off  even  an  un- 
intended war  between  armlea  aa  bitterly  op- 
poaed.  beavOy  armed,  and  doaely  arrayed  as 
Israel's  and  Syria'a.  In  May  196T  aimUar 
Soviet  rumors  of  Impending  Israeli  attack 
on  ^rrla  triggered  a  aeriea  of  evenU  that  led 
directly  to  the  Six  Day  War.  What  makea 
thIa  caae  of  Soviet  rumor^nongolng.  panlc- 
aowlng.  and  aabre-rattUng  so  remarkable  Is 
the  slae  of  the  potential  gatai:  aU  that  riak 
jittt  to  prevent  the  algning  of  an  agreement 
whldi  could  be  (and  is  being)  scuttled  Jiist 
aa  easily  by  simple  inaction.  Syria's  refusal 
towithdrmw. 

What  distinguishes  Andropovs  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  thus  far  Is  not  bis  ambition  or 
aggieaslveneas.  but  the  degree  to  which  he 
is  wining  to  tolerate  high  levels  of  risk  for 
relatively  little  gain,  and  the  degree  to 
whleb  be  la  prepared  to  tolerate  (and  dia- 
count)  any  oountoaetlon  ftom  his  advoaar- 
lea.  A  stunning  example  waa  the  atanoat 
caaual  auggeatkm  made  by  Vadtan  Zaglartin. 
a  high  official  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  that  Moaoow 
might  place  nudear  misBaeB  In  Nicaragua  aa 
a  reaponae  to  the  planned  deployment  of 
Amtflcan  BuromlasOea.  The  idea  ralaed  an 
alarm  tai  the  United  Statea.  It  may  be  hard 
to  ■««»'"«—  Americana  to  stop  guenmaa 
armed  with  leftiat  slogana  and  AK-47a  from 
overthrowing  Americo-trophic  Latin  Ameri- 
can Juntaa.  but  nothing  la  surer  to  produce 
an  American  conacinsiw  than  a  threat  to  put 
In  Amerlea'a  backyard.  After  initial 
of  open-mlndednem  about  the 
Nicaragua  pradenUy  declined  the 
offer.  The  Rusaiana.  however,  loat  nothing: 
In  fact,  they  Bueoaeded  to  pluttng  the 
of  a  new  Weatem  f  ear  about 


Othar    

have  elldtad  eoontaraetiao.  Altar 

thaThall 

the  UUttad  Stataa 

to  Tlialland.  and  China  ahaPad  the  Vietnam 

miSbdiavlor.  (Bmb  the  faralgB  mkiMwot 
AuatraUa  waa  moved  to  Jump  Into  the  fray 
with  the  aooMWhat  taaie  siigiSinnn  at  an 
AuatraUan  and  periiapa  Japaneaa  paaaa- 
keeplng  force  on  the  Camhndlan-'nial  tn»- 
tler.) 

Soviet  actiona  In  Syria  were  even  more 
provocative.  Not  only  did  they  thraatan  war 
wtth  a  doae  American  aUy.  but  the  bistort- 
caUjf  unique  forward  daploymant  in  Syria  of 
Soviet-manned  8A-«  miarflea  repreaanted  a 
direct,  ground-baaed  threat  to  the  Sfacth 
Vtoet  m  the  Baatem  Medttananaan. 
twy  of  Def e 
ed  sternly  by  wamtaig  the  Sovleto  that  any 

aggreaskm  tai  the  area  would  be  met  by  "re- 
taUatory  force."  a  threat  made  parOeularly 
credible  by  the  fact  that  Israel  can  be  count- 
ed on  to  carry  tt  out 

Then  there  are  the  petty  provoeattona 
against  friendly  natlimt  like  Sweden.  The 
affinity  of  Soviet  aubmarinea  for  Swedlah 
(and  Norwegian)  territortal  waten  haa  auo- 
oeeded  In  roualng  the  Swadaa.  whoae  equani- 
mooa  neutrality  dating  from  World  War  n 
la  legendary.  Tliey  recently  annwmeed  that 
the  next  submarine  intruder  wiU  not  be 
shooed  out  but  blown  out  of  Swedlah 
wateta.  Within  days  of  the  threat  Sweden 
reported  new  alghtinga. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Andropov's  for- 
eign ptdlcy  Is  not  very  diff oent  from  Bresh- 
neVs.  After  all.  the  boldest  projectkm  of 
Soviet  power  took  place  under  Breahnev.  be- 
ginning with  Angola  and  rcadiing  tta  climax 
with  the  InvaalooB  of  Cambodia  and  Af • 
gbanlatan  In  1979.  But  it  la  not  only  the 
action  that  deflnea  risk:  tt  Is  alao  the  con- 
text Theae  movea  occurred  in  a  dimate  that 
almoat  guaranteed  that  they  would  be  rUk. 
free.  Wtth  the  cutoff  of  American  aid  to  the 
Savimbi  taction  In  Angda  In  1978.  the 
United  Statea  made  it  very  dear  that  after 
Vietnam  tt  was  not  prepared  to  riak  any 
intervention  In  the  name  of  containment 
BreahneVs  actkma  were  certainly  aggreasive 
and  expanakmlst  but  with  America  on  the 
tM^liw—  the  risks  wore  only  regional,  not 
globaL  President  Carter's  aanrtlona  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  lU  taivaaion  of  Afghani- 
stan marked  the  end  of  this  period  of 
almoat  total  American  withdrawal.  The  Ira- 
nian hoatage  humiliation  helped  conaoMdate 
a  natVr**f'  conaenaua  for  a  more  assariive 
foreign  policy,  and  the  election  of  a  strongly 
anti-Cooununlst  President  Inatttuttonaltaed 
that  change.  An  action  by  Andropov  in  1988 
might  be  far  more  riaky  than  an  ktantlcal 
action  by  Breahnev,  say.  five  yeara  ago.  It  is 
one  thing  to  breadi  the  atatus  quo  when  the 
United  Statea  la  struggUng  to  baniah  "an  in- 
ordinate fear  of  oommunlBa."  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  do  the  aame  when  the  Preaident  dl- 
recU  American  attentton  to  the  "focus  of 
evO"  In  the  Kremlin.  As  the  Sovietologist 
DImitri  Stanes  put  it  "while  Andropov's 
policy  retalna  a  baalc  continuity  in  sub- 
stance" with  BreahneVs.  tt  is  cbaracteriied 
by  "a  ruthlcH  flexIbQlty  at  the  operational 
leveL" 

It  la  at  the  operattonal  level  unfortunate- 
ly, that  we  an  live.  Periiapa  we  abould  not 
be  surprised  that  AndropoVs  pdlcy  should 
turn  out  to  be  so  risky  and  provocative.  He 
la.  after  an.  the  man  who  took  out  a  con- 
tract on  the  Pope.  At  least  that  la  what  the 
Pope  thlnka.  and  what  the  available  evi- 
dence strongly  suggeata.  AU  Aega  was  most 


likdy  acting  on  bdialf  of 
gwaee.  whlA  ia  a 
K.03..  whtth  waa  than 
Andropov.  Btan  the 
umbrdlamWden  on  the 
are  fatriy  routine,  woold 
the  Pope  a  bis  daaL  It  ia 
they  would  bave 
tlon  froas  Moaoc 
Uttle  gatai,  f cr  even  at  the 
tty^i  atrengHi.  a 
would  moat  Hkdy  have  only 
footed  the  eouiae  of  eventa  ki  Poland.) 
AndropoVH  rvutatlon  for 
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about  hia  career  befbre  be  baeaasa  Party 
diairman.  He  began  aa  a  Party  apparatchik 
in  the  Kareto-Finniah  Rapakifc'.  where  he 
hdped  the  StaUn-inatallad  leader.  Otto 
Kuuainen.  to  deport  thouaaada  of 
Karda  to  labor  campa  and  death.  Aa 
tador  to  Hangary  tai  1899.  he 
Imre  Nagy  to  leave  Budapest  under  the 
promiae  of  aSf e  conduct  a  trap  irtdeh  led  to 
Nagys  exedutlon.  And  aa  bead  of  the 
K.03..  he  cSnducted  a  rathlem  and  largdy 
suooeastul  *i— r**g"  to  destroy  what  Uttle 
organlaatlonai  atructure  Soviet  diaaeot  had. 
He  waa  alao  the  first  to  introdaee  on  a 
scale  the  usa  of  paydilatrle  baapltaUHttton 
to  control  dkaent  In  1877  thia  ptaette  waa 
condemned  by  the  Worid  hyAlatrle  Aaao- 
datlon.  and  thia  year  Weatera  paydiiatrMa 
were  conaklalng  new  aaactlana  against  the 
Soviet  Unloa.  Inrliiding  poaaible  eiptiMnn 
from  the  WSrid  Payehiatrle  Aawrtattnn  I^ 
an  unpreeedtnted  move  aboctly  after  Andro- 
pov came  to  powv.  the  Soviets  atanply  with- 
drew from  the  W  J  A.  A  minar  Inddent  but 
aa  Dr.  WaMar  Reldi.  the  fbreasost  Weatem 
sdudar  of  Sevlet  paydiiatry.  baa  siiggfatfd. 
"periiapa  the  first  major  statement  on 
human  ri^ti  to  be  sent  to  the  West  since 
Andropov  came  to  power."  a  statement  of 
and  ^n»«mmM^  wtth  even 


There  are  oth^signala.  too.  Jewiah  eml- 
gration  haa  been  almost  wnpletely  halted. 
And  a  weather  vane  of  Soviet  attention  to 
Weatem  coneem  for  human  rl^ta.  its  treat- 
ment of  Andrd  Sakharov.  haa  ahown  an- 
other tum.  After  refusing  exile  for  many 
years.  Sakharov  recently  Indicated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  leave  Ruasia  to  accept  a  po- 
aUkn  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  A  few 
daya  later,  ti^  Soviet  government  whidi  for 
years  had  been  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Sak- 
harov, indicated  that  becauae  of  national  se- 
curity reaaops.  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  co^try. 

When  Ricbard  Mxon  waa  Preaident  the 
United  StKtfa  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
Nixon  factoe  a  reputation  for  unpredletabO- 
ity.  and  even  crasinesa.  that  made  adversar- 
lea  hedtate  before  taking  actkma  that  they 
might  othevwiae  contemplate.  The  Sovlft 
Union  la  noW  acquiring  tta  own  verskm.  the 
Andropov  factor,  a  wflllngnem  to  risk  and 
provoke  that  wOl  make  ita  advetaarlea  think 
twice.  But  the  factor  derlvea  from  more 
than  Just  th9  personality  and  history  of  one 
man.  For  oOe  thing,  Andropov  baa  not  yet 
coMOlldatedfpoww.  Then  la  an  dement  of 
power  ahariag.  particularly  tai  foreign  poUcy 
(tanrolvtaig  vMerans  Uke  the  defense  mtails- 
ter.  Dmitri  Ustinov,  and  the  neady  appotait- 
ed  first  depaty  pronler.  Andrd  Oramyko). 
A  "neat  mat)"  theory  of  thia  new  phaae  of 
Soviet  focel|n  pdley  Is  taaadequate.  There 
are  other  f oSoea  at  work  here. 

One  of  theae  is  taiBtitutkmaL  The  deva- 
tfcm  of  the  K.03.  diiet.  any  K.03.  chief, 
to  Party  Secretary  ia  aaign  that  the  K.03.- 
mOltary-fcKdgn  policy  eatablishment  baa 


ttapoaitlon.  and  perhaps,  aa 
beUsve,  achieved  a  dedatve  advutage  over 
the  Futy  appaiatua  (whoae  diamplon.  Kon- 
ataatln  ChemeidEo.  waa  defeated  by  Andro- 
pov in  the  atraa^  for  the  Party  diairman- 
sh^)  In  the  conduct  of  Soviet  pidlcy.  In  this 
rsipeet  the  Kmnlin  is  following  a  trend 
toward  Baatem  bloc  mlUtary  communiam 
begun  by  the  JanadaU  regtane  in  Pdand. 

Tte  othar  factor  ia  probably  the  moat  im- 
portant  of  aU.  It  derivea  tram  the  radical  tn- 
In  Soviet  tUbti  power  over  the  last 
daoadsa.  Then  is  nothing  particularly 
about  current  Soviet  ohjeettvea.  They 
derive,  aa  alwaya.  from  a  peoiUar  wedding 
of  traditional  Russian  defenstvenem  wtth 
Oommunist  univeraaUam.  whoae  Issue  Is  the 
quite  stawen  bdlef  that  the  endrdtng  capi- 
taUat  powers  (and  their  vital  intereata)  rep- 
reaant  a  threat  to  the  very  exiatenoe  of  tne 
Soviet  worid.  and  theref on  an  the  legitl- 
nmte  object  of  "defensive"  attack.  That  is 
not  new.  What  ia  new  Is  the  acqiiisltlon  of 
vaatly  Improved  means  for  carrying  out 
theae  ends.  A  fifteen-year  miUtary  buildup; 
Important  Third  Worid  baaea.  Uke  Cuba. 
Vietnam,  and  soon  Afghanistan,  from  which 
to  project  Soviet  power,  a  European  public 
:  equkUatanoe  between  the  two  super- 
end,  finally,  an  Amniea,  thoui^  no 
kngar  In  complete  withdrawal.  stiU  a  far  cry 
from  JJPJL's  bear-any-burden  posture— aU 
theae  ban  resulted  In  a  drastic  tranaforma- 
tfcm  of  what  the  SovleU  like  to  can  "the  cor- 
relation of  foroea."  As  Adam  Ulam  writes, 
"with  the  worldwide  configuration  of  forces 
mudi  mon  In  thdr  favor  than  tt  had  been 
in  1978.  it  waa  prcrtMUy  genuinely  Incomme- 
vtmnatMn  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  anyone 
could  expect  them  to  abide  by  the  same  ob- 
llgatinnB  and  cautions  they  had  pledged  to 
otaaerve"  at  the  height  of  BreahneVs  de- 
tente. Even  without  an  ex-K.03.  heavy,  it 
Is  hard  to  imagine  any  nonsenUe  Soviet 
leader  who  would  not  press  such  olivtous  ad- 
vantagea. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  power, 
then  waa  a  achool  of  American  hawks,  in- 
dudtaig  Paul  Nitae,  who  argued  that  the 
United  Statea  had  weakened  itself  so  radi- 
caUy  in  the  1970s  that  tt  was  tn  no  position 
to  exercise  anything  but  a  cautious  and  ac- 
commodating foreign  policy  until  tt  rebuQt 
Its  strength.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  in  a 
reverse  podtlon,  having  achieved  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States,  strategic  parity,  conven- 
tional advantage,  and  pyachologk»l  inttta- 
ttve.  One  would  expect  "objective  factors" 
alone  to  produce  a  mora  provocative  and  ad- 
ventureaome  foreign  policy. 

And  yet  like  aU  good  Marxtsta.  'Andropov 
wfll  give  history  a  push.  Seweryn  Bialer  re- 
cently wrote  that  at  the  beginning  of 
AndropoVs  tenure  we  should  expect  a  "gen- 
erally def endve  and  rather  benign  direc- 
tion" in  Soviet  policy,  "low-cost  gestures  of 
recondllatton  toward  the  United  States,  for 
example  the  release  of  Sakharov  frtMn  his 
exOe,"  a  "peace  offensive"  on  Euromissiles 
(this  has  occurred),  and  "a  low-profile 
Soviet  foreign  policy  concerhing  regional 
danger  spt^  where  a  Soviet-American  con- 
frontation is  most  likely,  for  example  in  the 
Middle  Beat  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  One  may 
expect  that  the  phaae  of  retrenchment 
rather  than  expaiuion  will  continue  for  a 
iriiile  untn  Andnwov's  leadership  is  consoU- 


In  fact  the  oppodte  has  been  the  case. 
Andropov  has  adopted  a  hl^-rlsk  profile, 
even  whOe  trying  to  conaoUdate  his  podtion 
and  weed  out  rivals  from  among  BreahneVs 
protegte. 

Hie  Andropov  hypothesis  has  one  corol- 
lary: if  a  leader  is  waling  to  take  risks  eariy 
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in  his  tenure,  he  wiU  be  even  man  wining  to 
take  them  after  he  haa  achieved  fnU  power. 
And  that  should  happen  by  the  time  the 
BuromisBOe  crida  oomea  to  a  bead  at  the 
end  of  thia  year.  The  Sovleta  aee  the  Buro- 
misslle  problem  as  the  Cuban  ndasile  ertala 
tn  reverae.  Ihey  bdleve  the  tables  have 
been  turned,  geographically,  militarily,  and 
paydKdoglcany.  On  thia  iaaae.  Andropov  haa 
been  at  hia  most  rathleasly  flexible,  dan- 
cing atkka  and  carrota  befon  the  Buropean 
public  trying  to  woo  tt  away  from  the 
United  Stataa  while  threatentaig  vague  retal- 
iation If  tiM»  nilasilr  deidoyment  takea  pluT 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  wavea  of 
apprdienaion  now  sweeping  Europe:  ttfaoea 
a  power  that  teds  tt  need  no  longer  bUnk. 
and  a  leader  a^io  has  never  had  mudi  prac- 
tioe.  The  Andropov  factor  has  (mly  begun 
ItsworiLW 


ELEVENTH       ANNUAL       FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

RECOGNITION  DAT  LUNCHEON 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

IVIIXWTOIK 
IH  THS  ROUSE  OF 


Thunday,  June  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  17.  the 
foster  grandparait  program  of  West- 
tester  and  Putnam  Countiea  wOl  be 
.honored  with  the  11th  annual  Recog- 
nition Day  luncheon,  spcmsived  by  the 
Westchester  C(mimunity  Opportunity 
Program.  Inc.  The  program,  supported 
by  ACTION  agency  grants,  provides 
an  invaluable  service  to  both  the  chil- 
dren and  foster  grandparmts.  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  these  seniors  in 
participating  in  such  a  worttiwhfle 
cause.  Through  their  onnmitment  to 
the  program,  retarded,  disturbed,  and 
handici4)ped.  as  well  as  noninstitution- 
alized  children,  are  provided  with  the 
love  that  they  too  often  lack.  The  pro- 
gram also  provides  the  seniors  with  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  self- 
worth  and  helps  to  uphold  their  qual- 
ity of  life. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  was 
formed  in  1965  as  a  Joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Economic  Omior- 
tunity  and  the  Admlnistratl(m  on 
Aging  in  the  Departmoit  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Today,  the 
foster  grandparent  program  is  sup- 
ported by  ACTION  agency  grants 
which  are  rewarded  to  various  private 
and  public  nonprofit  organisations  in 
which  foster  grandparents  serve. 

There  are  now  over  16.000  foster 
grandparent  volunteers  who  work  with 
physically  and  mentally  hazudicapped 
children  in  199  projects  tai  all  50 
States.  The  seniors  involved  with  the 
program  provide  4  hours  of  their  time 
daily  and  give  special,  individualised 
attention  to  each  of  two  childrerL  The 
foster  grandparents  give  the  love  and 
caring  these  children  need  and  often 
provide  a  stabilising  influoioe  in  the 
child's  often  turbulent  life.  The  grand- 
parents involved  in  the  program  de- 
serve credit  for  helping  many  of  these 
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dMuibad  difldren  derelop  beyond  pn- 


TIN  f oitar  gnadparent  profiam  is 
~ilde  to  km^neome  penons  W 
I  old  and  over.  The  vdlunteen  re- 

jend  to  eofer  e»peneee  they 

miglit  Incnr  dortnc  tbeir  eervloe.  MKh 
u  tniamrtatiao.  bot  meals  while  vol- 
""'"■'Im  and  anaual  idiyileal  esaml- 
iM^*«-^  Ttor  many  of  the  lenlon  In 
tte  pracnm.  the  daily  meetinc  with 
their  granddiildren  proridee  the  only 
contact  they  have  with  the  younger 
Mi.  It  helpa  to  ke^  them  mentally 
and  phyikally  alert  and  flvee  them  a 
trm^  of  importance  neeeanry  for 
thdr  troll-beti«.  The  foster  grandpar- 
ent prqcram  la  not  derigned  to  replace 
nlarled  prafCMionala,  but  rather  to 
■upplcment  the  staff  to  help  and  care 
fwthemeeialehild. 

Again.  I  fffmTii^«'«**  the  volunteers 
in  the  foster  gnuadparent  program  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  in  their 
valuable  service.  Their  humanitarian 
qririt  provides  an  example  for  us  alL* 


ROMULUS  JUNIOR  mOH 

SCHOOL  SYMPHONIC  BAND  RE- 
CDVKS  MORS  HONORS 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FOiO) 


ni  TKB  BOUSB  or  BSPBiaia  rATi  vis 
Thmndav,  June  »,  IMJ 
•  Ur.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  call  your  attentitm 
to  the  recent  accomplishments  of  the 
RomuhM  Junior  High  School  Sym- 
phofifa'-  Band,  whidi  is  located  In  the 
15th  District  of  Michigan,  whksh  I  rep- 

ftit*  outstanding  band  perfomied 
May  T  at  the  State  band  festival  In 
Groase  Furinte.  Mich.,  and  received  a 
first  dtviskm  superior  rating.  The  cov- 
eted 'T*  rattaig  places  the  Romulus 
Band  among  the  few  class  A  Junior 
JiigH  achool  bands  to  achieve  this  dis- 
tinction in  Midiigan. 

Bsriler.  on  Mardi  12.  the  Romulus 
group  received  a  first  division  rating  at 
the  dtatrki  band  festival  held  in  Ida. 
M^r**  This  qualified  the  young  musi- 
cians for  the  State  f esttvaL 

The  bands  were  graded  by  three 
Judgea  in  the  prepared  music  section, 
whidi  Inrlw*—  a  required  composition, 
a  mardi  and  a  seleeted  number,  and 
then  by  another  Judge  in  the  sight 
I  iniiiiig  section,  where  two  numbers 
are  perf onned  without  practioe. 

The  Romulus  Junior  High  Sym- 
phonic Band,  under  the  leadership  of 
band  director.  Richard  Knise.  has  set 
the  standard  for  performance  tar 
Junior  hi^  school  groups  in  the  Met- 
ropOlttan  Detroit  area-Wayne,  Oak- 
land, and  M«i<n«nh  Countles-during 
the  past  7  years.  During  this  time 
period,  only  M  of  the  M4  Junlfv  high 
■ehool  bands  in  the  area  hai^  man- 
aged to  earn  even   1   fbst  division 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rating  at  the  State  f estivaL  The  Rom- 
ulus group  has  recorded  seven  first  di- 
vision ratings  dtuing  this  T-year 
period. 

The  Romulus  Junior  High  School 
Band  members  have  achieved  these 
high  poframance  goals  despite  the 
difficult  economic  times  which  have 
forced  school  consolidations,  program 
eutbadcs.  and  a  very  uncertain  fiscal 
envinxunent.  They  have  been  able  to 
do  this  because  of  the  concern,  sacri- 
fice, and  outstanding  suppot  from  the 
Romulus  Board  of  Education.  These 
members  are:  Daniel  R.  Bales,  presi- 
dent; Kenneth  E.  Berlinn.  vice  presi- 
dent: Sandra  P.  Langley,  secretary:  Jo 
Ann  Marvlcsin,  treasurer.  Richard  P. 
Campbell,  trustee;  Mary  M.  King, 
trustee:  and  Edward  L.  WOkerson, 
trustee. 

The  band  also  has  received  the  help 
and  medal  support  provided  by  Super- 
Intendmt  WQllam  BedelL  Additional 
encouragement  and  expertise  has  been 
forthcoming  from  Dr.  Terrel  LeCesne, 
assistant  superintendent;  Nick  Tottis, 
principal;  and  William  McDonald,  as- 
sistant prindpaL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  congratula- 
tims  to  the  Romulus  community  and 
to  this  fine  band.  The  members  of  this 
band  who  have  made  us  all  so  proud 
are: 


gmrBomc  Mim 


Jitne  9, 198S 

TO  FRBBEHVBTHB 
UEPARTUEm  or  EDUCATION 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FDGHAN 


June  9, 198S 


Dl  THB  HOUSB  OV 

Thundaik  /aae  1^  IHf 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6,  the  Reagan  administration  all 
but  admitted  defeat  on  a  1980  cam- 
paign promise  to  dismantle  the  De- 
partment of  Education-and  is  likely 
to  preserve  the  DOE  after  alL 

Congressional  oppoattlan  to  the  ad- 
ministration's attempts  was  a  formida- 
ble barrier,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues tor  their  steadfast  support  to 
education. 

We  have  all  heard  horror  stories 
about  the  rising  tide  of  mediocrity 
running  through  our  Nation's  schools. 
But  the  Department  of  Education  was 
created  to  stem  that  tide  and  to  meet 
today's  educational  challenges— the 
decline  of  public  confidence  in  our 
schools,  the  high  rates  of  school  drop- 
out, and  the  deterioration  of  basic  aca- 

Whlle  Uie  primary  responsibility  for 
education  must  continue  to  be  directed 
at  the  local  level,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  malntahis  a 
critical  role  in  rT****"f  local  school 
systems  and  demonstrating  a  deep 
ccnnmltment  to  our  children.* 


Flute:  Jennifer  BliTilr.  Kelly  Noel. 
Renee  Hardt.  CuhU  Saver  DebMe  awnte. 
RoUp  Brooki.  Sue  Naah.  Csrel  ChsflnB.  Ve- 
ra^ Mvdiettl.  TSimny  Iflefanlewici. 
Tunmy  Potter,  snd  Meltaa  Heikklls. 

Oboe:  Ifsry  SOvey. 

BuMMs:  llsrva  HopeweO. 

Atto  aaJtaphanK  I^mne  Gsrda,  Sbsrroi 
cook.  Kim  Lylee.  and  Raebdle  OibbB. 

Tenor  auopbooe:  Kevin  Allen. 

Buttene  Sszopbone:  Tom  Oreoian. 

dvinet:  Mary  Fteteher.  MelliiM  Shellen- 
bttrier.  DebWe  Barr.  lAiiaine  Zurawritl. 
Nancy  Herdon.  IClvy  Ward.  Sberrl  McPall. 
Trade  MoQimw.  Clndl  SOrey.  Angela  Splerl- 
Inc  Kelly  Slauchter.  Mia  Kennedy.  Cryitel 
Markowakl.   Kim   Wehimetoter.   and  Loil 


Alto  ClarineC  Mike  Bawklna.  KrlsU  Urlea. 
darfnet:    Duma    Foletti.    Cathy 


Pnneh  Hwn:  Kathy  Hood.  Herman 
Pteneh.  Kim  Burgem.  Sherrl  Hemandes, 
and  Tolanda  Alexander. 

Baritone:  Mary  Orsovan.  Bob  Dunn.  Mike 
Rom.  and  Sam  Parmer. 

Comet:  Jorlto  Imleknnkl.  Jeanette  De- 
BdlefeuUle.  Ansela  Oatfka,  Paula  Wllaon. 
Marian  Berlinn.  Dentae  Domaa.  Mark  Cal- 
derone.  Ddanor  Drumco,  Bob  Ledf ord.  Ml- 
ebcfie  Oood.  Steve  Chaflna.  and  Dawn 
Gotham. 

Vtnxmtkm:  Bob  Lan^y.  Ores  MOats. 
Kevin  PafaTia.  Shartene  Oaffka,  and  Joey 
Sdiuater. 

Trombone:  Steve  Bacvdl.  Rose  Devlta. 
Scott  Dtainey,  Steve  Holnka.  Julie  Olot- 
(dty.  Mike  Lederie.  Tim  Buterllnc.  Doug 
Clark,  and  Mark  Oubyak. 

Tuba:  Mtobelle  WOliaas.  Crystal  Rolea. 
Ktan  Ttiampson.  and  Shannon  Wiley.* 


RAT  Mcdonald  community 

ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIFlNSia 


oriLLiaoii 


'ATIVES 


nr  THX  HOUSE  or 

Thundav,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  ft^eaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attenti<»i  to  a  unique 
and  outstanding  dtiaen  In  niinols' 
Fifth  District,  Helen  MIkola.  She  has 
been  active  In  transptntatlon  and  dvic 
Issues  In  our  area,  and  Is  a  recent  re- 
cipient of  the  "Ray  McDonald  Com- 
munity Achievement  Award."  Mrs. 
Mikols  has  worked  to  speed  highway 
and  ctnnmerdal  development  in  south- 
west Chicago,  and  has  donated  her 
ttane  to  numerous  other  worthwhile 
causes.  I  proutUy  insert  Into  today's 
Rboobd  an  artlde  describing  the 
achievements  of  Helen  Mikols. 

Her  tlrelem  efforts  and  dedication  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  for  her  fdlow 
nelshbon  in  the  »rd  Ward  are  two  reasona 
why  Helen  Ifikola  la  the  recipient  of  the 
Ray  McDonald  Community  Achievement 
Award. 

MIkola  attrtbotes  her  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs to  the  Iniplratlon  and  oooourasement 
provided  by  her  huaband.  Joe.  who  li  alao 
active  in  the  Vittum  Park  Civic  Leasue  as 
wdl  as  betas  s  past  member  of  the  Ward 
Zoolnf  Coounlttee. 

Helen  la  proud  of  her  eleven  year  involve- 
ment as  secretary  of  the  Vittum  Civic 
League.  She  baa  been  an  active  member  In 


tbk  ismilillisi  ainoa  its  iismrtinn  sad  in 
addltlan  bss  lidped  the  sMb  M«oa  bolM  a 
bcMflelal  raapott  with  siadi  publle  saanetas 
sa  the  BoMd  of  Mucstion  sad  the  Chiesge 
Lawn  FOUea  Dtatrlet  Woridng  with  the 
leagoe  she  waa  tbe  motivating  tone  tai  strtv- 
taig  for  the  new  Vtttnm  FHfc  fleidboaae. 
Presently  abe  is  bmOvad  tai  working  to 
amwz  the  Vacant  Beam  Sdwol  to  the 
Vittum  Park  sfieidhoasa. 

Helen  is  ako  etaalrmsD  of  the  ISrd  Ward 
Council  TmttpatiMoa  Ciswiiittee  which  is 
actively  taivolved  ta  tanprovtaig  tbe  modea  of 
trauportatlsn  in  the  area. 

The  bitter  expertaaoe  of  bialng  the  $U 
bauon  Crositown  Bsprevway  in  Jtane  197t, 
was  not  the  end  for  Bdsn  MDkoia.  who 
aerved  as  utwl'lf"^  of  Cttlans  for  Crasa- 
town  for  elgbt  years.  It  merely  forced  her  to 
ablft  gears  atad  fltfit  for  an  eqattable  share 
of  the  de-d«slgnsted  Croastown  fundi  for 
the  southwort  area.  The  conUuvMay  that 
surrounded  the  Cromtown  Xspreasway 
proved  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  better 
traiMportatlen  improvements  was  to  unite 
the  nujorl^  behind  all  the  hnportant 
projecta  the  southwest  area  needed. 

As  a  mei»ber  of  the  Southweat  Rapid 
Transit  CltlMn  Adviaory  OoeBmlttee.  abe  re- 
alised the  Itaal  dedakm  of  diooalng  one 
raiM  tranait  alternative,  from  the  twelve  of- 
fered, would  not  be  an  eaay  ta*.  Over  two 
yean  ago  Helen  MIkola  voosored  a  meeting 
of  tranai^"Tiati<w  repreaentsttvea  from  alz 
aouthweat  area  wards.  That  night  a  unanl- 
moua  dedsien  was  readied  to  aupport  the 
49th  Street  alignment  (from  downtown  to 
Ford  City)  ,for  the  aootliwest  area  rapid 
tranait.  Por  the  past  two  yean,  ahe  has  con- 
sistently oppoeed  all  other  attamsttves  and 
worked  to  ualte  oommnntty  groupa,  bustaMss 
gioupa.  and  taidtvlduala  to  support  the  40th 
Street  alignment  Her  greatest  fear  has 
been  that  If  too  mudi  coutitweiay  aur- 
roonda  the  rapid  transit  we  might  end  up 
kMtaig  It  just  as  we  did  the  Crosrtown  ex- 
pressway. 

In  her  wwJMffyhtg  battle  for  our  fSir  ahare 
of  de^dednited  Croastown  funds,  she  baa 
worked  with  onmmwnlty  groapa,  kieal  deet- 
ed  oftklals  [and  the  Southweat  Council  of 
Mayors  to  maure  our  flonunnn  goala  for  the 
Cicero  Avebue  bridge,  the  upgradtaig  of 
Cicero  Aveilae  from  the  Stevenson  to  STth. 
the  Central  Avenue  Ovtipam  and  the  new 
Hariem  Avenue  bridge. 

Over  two  yean  ago.  Hden  Mftola,  with 
the  fiwM^ti  and  moral  support  of  Alder- 
man Wmiam  O.  Upinskl.  organised  the 
Croastown  Corrldm'  Devdopeaent  Ooaamtt- 
tee  to  focus  [attention  on  the  detforable  oon- 
dltiona  of  Oloero  Avenue  Ineludlng  Mklway 
Airport 

Concern  fbr  the  deteriorated  eondiUona  of 
Cloero  Avemie  motivated  a  few  buslneaaiiicn 
to  beooBne  ttivolved  in  the  Croastawn  Corri- 
dor Devdogment  Conunlttee  and  tai  Febru- 
ary 19SS.  the  Alderman  and  HMen  MlkoU 
sponsored  a  spedal  Is  i  el  fart  for  Cicero 
Avenue  businesBnen. 

This  meeting  gave  Urtb  to  a  new  organl- 
sattao.  the  Mklway  Bustaieas  Aasodatfcm. 
tiBiMfatnl  to  upgrading  Clearo  Avenue  and 
Midway  Aliport.  Hden  Mlkda  aervea  on  the 
Board  of  Dkeeton  of  MBA  aa  a  community 
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b  regards  to  her  involvement  in  dvic  af- 
fairs, Hden  stated:  "The  more  you  get  in- 
volved, the  more  you  want  to  be  Invidved." 
Her  lutoieats  have  grown  to  embrace  not 
flsdy  the  neitfibortiood  but  the  dty  and  the 


During  tbe  past  year  Helen  MIkola  baa 
also  served  on  Statea  Attorney  Richard 
Daley's  Cttken  Advisory  Cnwwnlttee.  She  Is 
eufnntly  ff^«"g  for  oar  fSbr  share  of 
fumk  and  In  addltkm  la  at  war  with  the 
CTA  in  trying  to  Improve  our  bUB  aervioe. 

Beaides  her  many  other  dntlea.  BUen  baa 
also  aerved  aa  captatai  for  tbe  American 
Oaaeer  Society. 


Hden  said  she  plana  to  continue  to  donate 
her  ttsae  to  worthwhile  cauaea  throughout 
tbe  asrd  Ward. 

Her  desire  and  devotion  to  numerous  com- 
munity projecta  dearly  epitomlaea  what  the 
Ray  MdJooald  Award  truly  meana.o 


TREATY  OP  PARIS 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

orwucomm 
Dl  THB  HOUSX  Or  BKPBBSSMTATIvaS 

TTiunday,  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sept«»nber  3.  1983,  our  Nation  will 
omimemorate  the  aooth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the. Treaty  of  Paris. 
This  historic  occasion,  and  the 
achievonent  it  represents,  wiU  be  ob- 
served with  appropriate  ceremony  by 
numerous  events  in  this  country,  end 
in  Paris  ss  weU.  A  commemorative 
stamp  will  be  Issued  in  Philadelphia 
on  September  3  and  on  the  following 
day  a  National  Symphony  concert 
ftom  the  C^itol  steps  will  feature  a 
new  composition  by  Stephen  D. 
Burttm,  entitled  "Pbnfare  for  Peace." 

Mr.  I^^eaker,  on  April  17.  1983,  Dr. 
Joan  R.  ChsJllnor,  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  delivered 
an  address  at  Old  North  Church  com- 
memorating the  proclamation  Issued 
by  Oen.  George  Washbigton  on  April 
10. 1788.  that  the  Preliminary  Articles 
of  Peace  had  been  signed  and  that  all 
hostOitieB  would  end.  Her  tribute  to 
fffij^mtn  PTanklin.  John  Adams,  and 
John  Jay  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  is  also  a  tribute  to  all  who 
woric  for  peace  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Challinor's  inspir- 
ing remarlu  have  a  value  far  beyond 
maridng  the  historic  evmt  which  was 
commemorated  that  evening.  Por  that 
reasim,  a  wdl  as  to  honor  the  patriots 
of  our  Revolution.  I  wish  to  share  with 
our  colleagues  her  address  and  the 
message  it  conveys,  as  follows: 

The  remvks  follow: 

RSHASKS  or  JOAH  R.  CHALLDIOB  at  THB  OLD 

NOKIH  Chdbch  OS  Aran.  17, 1M3 
We  come  togetho-  this  evening  to  cele- 
brate the  waging  of  a  peace  and  tbe  winning 
of  a  nation.  Two  hundred  yean  ago,  on 
Aprfl  IS.  178S.  Gmeral  George  Washington 
ordered  bis  trwwa  asacmUed  on  a  New  York 
hllUde  above  the  Hudson  River.  Ddlboate- 
ly  diooalng  the  eighth  annlvoaary  of  the 
battle  at  Tri'*«"g**«"  and  Concord,  he  com- 
manded that  a  prodamatlon  be  read  to  the 
tnm  announcing  that  Preliminary  ArticleB 
of  Peace  had  been  signed  in  Paris  and  that 
all  hoattlltlfii  would  now  cease.  When  the 
prodamatlon  was  finished,  the  soldlen 
t^tre**^  in  their  ranks  shouted  three  long 
'Imssaha"  and  sang  the  popular  aaat  "Inde- 
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It  waa  the  new  natkm'a  most  brflUant 
aeblevement — winning  tar  more  in  peace 
than  it  oould  in  war.  It  waa  a  dlpkimatlr  tri- 
umpb  buQt  on  the  natlon'a  resolve  for  inde- 
pendence. Tet.  tbe  Tteaty  of  Parla  baa 
became  an  almost  forgotten  dnrmnent  in 
the  celebratkm  of  United  Statea  histflry. 
Hie  negottaton  are  known  for  other,  wop- 
poeedly  grander.  aoccmpilsbmentB.  Benja- 
min Ranklin.  J<rtm  Aduna.  and  John  Jay 
are  most  often  tliou^t  of  aa  srtsBtist. 
writer,  inventor,  and  Preaident  and  Chief 
Justice.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  new  nation  , 
may  wdl  have  turned  more  on  what  they 
acoomidlshed  at  that  negotiating  table  than 
on  all  their  other  attainments. 

A  reoognltian  of  thoae  negotiating  skills 
and  the  expertiae  of  taitematlonal  diploma- 
cy la  an  appropriate  coBomemoratlaB  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Parte  at  a  Ume  when  the  whole 
world  criea  out  for  reaaooaUe  talk  to  end  an 
unthinkable  threat  to  human  survivaL  Ttate 
Bicentennial  year  of  IMS  te  a  good  ttane  for 
us  to  examine  the  International  aitnation  of 
1783.  becauae  It  may  aeem  that  no  time 
could  be  more  ««mpto»  or  difficult  than  our 
own  in  which  to  achieve  a  Just  peace  for  the 
world. 

The  oomplexltlea  of  1783  were  staggering. 
Seven  yean  after  our  Revtdutlon  began, 
four  Eurcvean  naitions  bad  been  drawn  into 
the  struggle  and  the  war  fnmmpamfrl  not 
only  Ninth  America,  but  parte  of  Africa. 
India,  tbe  Caribbean,  and  the  Medtterrane- 
an.  Many  of  the  naval  and  military  foroea  of 
the  Buropeao  powen  were  engaged  in  the 
f l^t,  each  pursuing  her  own  national  inter- 
esta.  Tbe  historian  Jonathan  R.  Dull  baa 
put  theae  conflleta  into  foeuc  "Tbe  United 
States  was  strugtflng  for  independence; 
France  to  improve  her  position  IntheBuro- 
pean  balance  of  power  Spain  to  recover  poa- 
aesstoos  lost  tai  other  wars;  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  assert  trading  rlghta."  Bigland  waa 
attempting  to  extricate  herself  from  an  un- 
popular colonial  war,  which  she  knew  she 
could  not  win.  Our  minlsten  had  to  negoti- 
ate a  rocky  path  between  toyalty  to  tbeta 
ally  Prance,  the  interest  of  Great  Brttain  to 
end  the  Am^rifiMi  conflict,  and  theta  own 
overwhetanlng  deaire  to  settle  for  nothtaig 
leas  than  independence. 

Diplomate  are  admittedly  leas  oiflortul 
than  soldierB,  and  the  drama  of  war  te  more 
easily  recreated  than  the  drama  of  peace. 
Coatumed  soktten  and  flfe-and-drum  oorpa 
stir  us  aa  they  march  200  yean  later  on  the 
fielda  of  Torfctown  and  Valley  Forge.  Tet. 
the  story  of  the  peacemaking  In  1783  ta 
paired  with  drama.  The  Treaty  of  Parte  bi- 
wpntonniai  should  swaken  the  pubUc  to  tte 
unknown  stories:  agente  and  double  agente 
who  penetrated  the  Anwrifmn  delegatifln  tai 
Paris;  a  bogus  firm  for  the  tranrfer  of 
nench  arms  to  America  run  by  a  French 
playwri^t;  serious  poaonallty  elaahea  be- 
tween our  three  negotiatoTB;  and  twtete  and 
turns  whteh  altonately  ralaed  and  daahed 
hopes  for  peace  and  an  homnaUe  aettle- 
ment  But.  tai  the  end.  what  a  victory  these 
mtaiisten  finally  snatched  from  those  talks 
In  Paris,  and  how  provocative  to  consider 
how  different  mli^t  be  the  history  of  the 
United  Statea  had  they  been  less  skillful! 

The  greatest  vkstory  Ftanklln.  Jay.  and 
Adams  won  was  a  dear  recognition  from 
their  former  mmarch  of  American  inde- 
pendence. "Hte  Brltannk  Majesty  mekaaml- 
edgea  the  said  United  Statea"— here  the 
statea  were  named  one  by  one— "to  be  free 
Soverdgn  and  independent  statea."  Further, 
the  Treaty,  which  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  northward  to 
Cfi««i<*  and  aouthmurd  to  Ftorlda,  estab- 
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BftVl-      W 


Ik  VHtad  tiw  Ubttad 
oattmhuikBot 

"•  Una      "  .    . 
hta  BrttUBle  Itelartf  and  Um  nld 


itanttory ' 
I  an  «r  part  of  Obln.  DUiwIa. 


at  tbm  Ttaaty  of  Parta 
I  Am.  It  took  po- 
>  m  wU.  Our  uagoMatnta  couM 
I  wfaOe  Tttal  CBBMinmif*- 
:  and  fotth  aeroai  tba  Atlan- 
tle.  Iiliimlail  bgr  Ctamnm  to  ondHtake 
notlilv  in  the  iitmitlatlnna  wtthoot  tbe 
I  and  eoDcnmBn  o<  Ffaaee.  tliey 
I  to  a  aaparat*  paaoe  with 
the  Ftandu  whom  tbey 
itobaUwawreaawimiiilttodtothain- 
of  theaiMntah  aa  thay  van  to  the 
I  of  the  Anflrteana.  Our  naiotlatflfa  In 
Paria  bdtavad  that  the  boondartaa  I 
ed  tay  Itanee  and  Spain  alone  the 
Appalaehlaiw  voold  havs  kept  na  a  aBall 
and  feabie  nation,  ripe  for  the  plueklnc  by 


Later  thay  had  to  defend  their  actlooa. 
John  AdaoN  had  no  doubt  they  were  ri^t 
and  aimnrad  hia  erttta  by  Mylnr  "If  any 
BMn  Maaaaa  na.  I  wtrii  him  nd  other  poniah- 
ment  than  to  have,  if  that  were  poerible. 
JiMt  audi  aBOthar  pence  to  nefotlate  exactly 
In  our  rttwatlfi "  PtankUn  deacrfbed  the 
P— «— — Mi«f  to  the  BrtUah  netotlator 
Dafld  Hartley  in  a  different  light  "We  have 
lone  been  fdlov  labourera."  Ptanklln  wrote. 
"In  the  beat  of  aU  worka.  the  work  of 


Can  we  ever  find  a  equal  lenae  of  ezdte- 
BMnt  and  y*»««^pMrf«i««*»«t  tn  the  wtamlnc  of 
a  peaee  m  we  find  tn  the  waglnt  of  a  war? 
PrankUn  thought  men.  "More  eaaUy  pro- 
vok'd  than  reeonefled.  [morel  rtlipoe>rl  to  do 
mladilef  to  each  other  than  to  make  repara- 
tkm."  Be  aeeaa  to  be  ri^t.  We  thrfll  to 
martial  mualc  the  daring  of  fighter  pOota. 
the  oonrage  and  determination  of  foot  aai- 
cHcnL 

But  let  ua  alao  remember  the  warriora  at 
the  peace  table  irtM>  win  the  wan  aa  surely 
aa  do  the  troopa  on  the  battleflekL  The  final 
act  o<  the  American  Revolution  took 
I  at  Farla.  not  a  Torktown.  We  can  com- 
I  General  Waahlngton's  announce- 
leaoe  had  been  achieved  in 
Paria.  with  a  new  determination  today  to 
move  toward  world  peace  and  toaeek  nego- 
tlatkm  out  of  t*"**"^  We  must  reaffirm  our 
jmanniitiiMHit  to  tho  bodtw  that  encourage 
talk  and  debate  the  Uhtted  Nations,  the 
faitCTnatltinal  rvnar^r*"'^.  **^  «h^ wiMwt 
talka.  our  adioola  of  international  diidama- 
cy.  We  mnat  encourage  our  dtlMns  to  trade, 
study,  travel  abroad,  exchange  kleas.  and 
try  to  reooodle  pointa  of  view.  We  must 
wage  a  peace  that  will  make  It  poesible  for 
humanity  to  breathe  freely  Instead  of 
Bwrdy  hiddtaig  Its  breath.  And  we  need  a 
peace  to  let  our  dilldren  grow  old  and  for 
our  oM  to  die  a  natural  death. 

Such  a  detcnnlnatlon.  bom  out  of  the 
of  thla  Treaty,  would  pay 
;  to  our  iiinuimaiiiii  of  1783  and 
the  men  and  women  irtm  study  peace  today. 
We  must,  at  laat.  place  our  emphasis  on  ne- 
gotlatlona  rathsr  than  confMct, 

It  la  altogether  fitting  that  we  celebrate 
the  end  of  the  Revidutlon  where  it  began: 


tlmt  the 


that  the  quiet  of 
thanolwafi 
W  unto  the  Lord  a  ] 
In  ins.] 

hi  the  ataspia  of  thla  < 
lag  the  etttano  at 
BrttlBh  were  hsaiWng  far 
Oooeord  bgr  aaa.  Thaaa  two  onbols  of  I 

at  apirtt  and  laauuieaftihiaaB  have 
our  ouiiiiliy  for  SM  yean.  I  auggast 
that  tonight  we  ladedlcals  uuiaalvsB  to  the 
third  lantern,  the  lantern  that  waa  Ut  by 
Pnaidsnt  Oerald  Mrd  on  Aprfl  It.  im. 
Thla  third  lantern  aalght  signify  peisewi- 
enoe  In  "the  work  of  peace"  and  let  the 
world  know  that  we  are  now  about  the  work 
of  peace  aa  we  were  once  about  the  work  of 
war.  file  saaw  alertneas.  aeu -rdlaiioe.  and 
m^lmvir^  whldi  were  the  haHaaark  of 
nanklln.  Jay.  and  Adama  muat  now  Inform 
our  piia<<iiiiaitiig  Let  ua  tonight,  hang  our 
third  lantern  **«'^g-*'**  the  ftat  two  and.  re- 
Oiriafa  words.  "Bleaaed  are  the 
add  to  them  for  our  own  very 
and  blessed  be  the  work 
of  peace.' ao  hdp  ua  Ood."  • 
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PAPER  ON  MOTLinrS  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  APPOINTMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


orcAuroen* 
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Ol  THE  BOUSE  OF 

Thunday,  June  9, 19tS 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  ao  much  (Uacuaskm  and  new^ia- 
per  ipeculation  over  the  perscuinel 
changes  at  the  State  Department  in 
the  Latin  American  regkm.  I  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  commentary  on  the  newly 
named  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Langhome 
Motley.  The  commentary  comes  from 
a  BrasOian  newwaper  where  Tony 
Motley  has  served  as  Ambassador  for 
the  past  2  years. 

A  SiGmncAMT  Afpouumwr 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Langhome 
Motley  as  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
American  affairs  could  tum  out  to  l)e  of 
fundamental  importance  for  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  continent. 
This  may  be  so  f«-  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause Thomas  Enden  left  the  post  at  a  time 
when  tbe  Central  American  crisis  is  begin- 
ning to  acquire  a  new  complexion:  and 
second,  because  Motley,  not  being  a  career 
diplomat  enmeshed  with  the  establishment 
at  tbe  Department  of  State  but  being  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Reagan,  might  be 
able  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  White 
House  (the  president  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council)  and  the  UA  repreaentatlon  to 
tte  United  Nations,  and  do  so  without  wor- 
rymg  about  maintaining  appearances. 
Taking  theae  facta  into  account  and  consid- 
olng  his  performance  as  ambamartor  in 
Brasilia,  one  can  say  that  Motley  goes  to  the 
poet  of  assistant  secretary  of  state  with  the 
convictkm  that  the  Reagan  policy  requlrea  a 
tough  man  In  that  poaltlon.  And  the  imprea- 
skm  he  leaves  in  Braall  Is  that  Motley  has 
the  qualifications  for  the  post.* 


HOrLDONTOUNG 


Ihnndam,  Jmme  %  JMJ 


•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  AlaAa.  Mr.  bleak- 
er, for  nearly  a  decade  I  and  oOian  In 
Oongregg  hare  been  strtvliic  for  legli- 
latloo  irtiidi  would  ggtablWi  a  ( 
ratem  of  UabOtty  and 
for  damagea  caused  toy  on 
poUutlon.  As  many  of  ua  are  aware, 
the  need  for  a  uniform  law  to  provide 
a  oanmrehenahre  system  of  UabOlty 
and  oompenaatlon  for  damage  caused 
by  <ril  pfdlutkm.  partleulatly  along  tbe 
roastllnf  of  our  Nation,  is  wdl  reoog* 
nlMd.  This  oilspiU  legislation  is  a  logi- 
cal complement  to  legislation  Congress 
has  adivted  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act,  to  pre- 
vent pollution  damage  of  our  coastal 
and  marine  environment,  so  that 
cleanup  is  facilitated  and  innocently 
victimlaed  and  damaged  parties  are 
compensated. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  oosponsor  a 
revised  bill  which  inoMixvates  the  ele- 
ments in  HJR.  2222.  BLR.  211S.  and 
HJl.  2368  introduced  eartto  this  Con- 
gress by  my  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Oboit  E.  Stobos  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Maaio  BiaoGi  of  New 
York,  and  tmyself.  reqiecttvely.  The 
three  bills  differ  in  various  ways  but 
have  the  same  purpose.  The  revised 
legislation: 

Contains  a  comprehensive  enumera- 
ti<m  of  the  woapit  of  damages  and 
dains  to  insure  adequate  and  Just  cov- 
erage: 

Sets  appropriate  limits  of  liability 
for  vessels  and  facilities; 

Excludes  natural  seepage; 

Permits  States,  even  with  limited 
preemption,  to  retain  and  use  their 
own  funds; 

Clarifies  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the 
offshore  industry; 

Creates  a  private  corporation  rather 
than  a  public  fund  in  the  Treasury  to 
administer  claims  and  cleanup  respon- 
sibillUes; 

Removes  the  restrictions  in  existing 
law  for  cleanup  to  an  acceptable 
standard; 

Implements  international  op  pollu- 
tion liability  conventions  when  ratified 
by  the  United  States;  and 

Consolidates  various  existing  Feder- 
al oilqoill  Uws. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  my  State  of  Alaska, 
which  has  more  coastline  than  the 
lower  48.  Last  Congress  we  worked  on 
leidslation  which  would  include  provi- 
sions important  to  not  only  Alaska  but 
all  States  including  no  preoaptlon  of 
the  use  of  a  State  cleanup  fuad.  recov- 
ery for  natural  resource  damage  and 
loss  of  their  subststenoe  use,  cleanup 


the  various  eumnt 
_  the  new  compw^Ma- 
.  iuwvlslons  have  been 
revlgedbilL 

bin  oovers  iragarii  and 
as  drilling 


untta  and  deepwater  parts,  but  doea 
not  indudl  onshore  firtmiM  This, 
however,  is  an  issue  that  Is  stffl  under 
cowkieratlOn.  partleulariy  for  onshore 
facflities  wlhldi  are  tamdved  in  oQ 
transfer  acttvMes  with  vessds  or  off- 
shore fiiefltuea. 

Mr.  Bptaia.Vi  is  my  hope  to  contin- 
ue to  work  te  tanimyvanents  tat  the  bill 
as  It  goes  throui^  tbe  legislative  proc- 
ess so  that  by  the  condnakm  of  thig 
Congress  we  have  in  place  a  oomiwe- 
henstve  ofl  pollution  liability  and  oom- 
pensatkin  iaw.» 
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COMFREVENSIVB  HEALTH  CARE 
QfFROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1983 


OUVSABO 


Tkunday,  June  9,  IMS 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced kHislatInn  irtdeh  would  offer 
all  Americans  access  to  comprehensive 
health  Inguranee.  The  proposal  is 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  healtb  in- 
guranee and  cataatnndile  healtb  cover- 
age bai  pained  into  law  In  Mlnneaota 
in  1075. 1  ifas  weaker  of  the  Mtameso- 
U  House  at  the  time,  participated  In 
the  passage  of  the  un.  and  followed 
the  results  of  the  law  alter  enactment. 

The  proposal  cooslstg  of  three  major 
parts:  Title  I  makes  oonprehenshre 
health  insoranoe  available  to  aO  per- 
sons; title  ti  assists  low^noome  individ- 
uals In  purchasing  comprehensive  in- 
surance; and  title  m  provides  cata- 
strophic health  coverage  for  all  pa> 
sons  if  their  health  costs  should 
exceed  their  insurance  coverage. 

The  bai  places  its  major  stress  upon 
oioouraging  private  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals to  provide  comprdiensive 
health  insurance  f qg  their  employees 
and  for  themselves.?nie  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  State  administration  and  cost 
sharing  in  programs  to  assist  low- 
income  individuals  in  purdiasing  com- 
prehensive iMiifarwsw  aiMi  In  providing 
last-resort  public  payment  for  the 
costs  of  truly  catastrcvihie  health  costs 
irtiich  exceed  insurance  coverage.  Due 
to  the  stress  on  the  private  provision 
of  comprdiensive  insuranoe  and  the 
prorisions  for  State  administration 
and  cost  ahuing.  this  bOl  requires 
much  less  Federal  outlay  than  do 
thoae  calling  for  a  federally  financed 
health  inturance  system  and  even 
costs  less  than  most  moposals  for  a 
federally  financed  catastrophic  healtb 
insurance  program. 

Title  I  una  at  the  rationalisation  of 
the  current  syirtem  of  private  health 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fr^fr^nfm  It  establishes  a  standard  of 
qualified  health  insurance  and  re- 
qntrea  that  all  health  insuranoe  plans 
be  plainly  labeled  qualified  or 
noaqnalifled.  There  are  four  types  of 
qualtfled  idans.  A  qualified  type  A 
plan  provides  minimiim  benefits  of  80 
percent  of  medical  costs,  limits  the  20- 
pereent  oopayment  to  no  more  than 
88,000  a  year,  sets  a  maximinn  benefit 
of  not  leas  than  8250.000.  and  a  de- 
dufftiW^  of  not  more  than  8150. 

A  type  B  plan  is  the  same  with  a 
maximum  deductible  of  not  more  than 
8500  and  a  type  C  plan  is  the  same 
with  a  deductible  of  not  more  than 
81.000.  Healtb  Maintmance  Organiza- 
tion plans  are  defined  as  equivalent  to 
a  type  A  plan.  The  bUl  also  defines 
qualified  medicare  suntlement  plans 
as  those  with  benefits  equal  to  at  least 
50  percmt  of  costs  not  covered  by 
BiecUcare.  a  i«*iHiwiim  copayment  of 
$1,000  a  year,  and  a  maximum  benefit 
of  not  less  than  8100,000  a  year. 

lliese  standard  qualified  plans  will 
allow  consumers  to  shop  around  for 
coverage  by  easily  comparing  premi- 
ums of  plans  of  the  same  qualified 
leveL  It  wm  discourage  the  offering 
and  pur^ase  of  substandard  plans 
wlilCh  do  not  meet  the  minimum  qual- 
ification levels. 

Tbls  biU  inovides  that  HHS  should 
dflfgat^  cfatification  of  insurance 
plan  qualiflcaUon .  to  State  insurance 
regul^wy  bodies  whenever  possible. 

All  bttsbess  firms  which  enuDloy  10 
or  more  persons  are  required  to  offer 
type  A  or  B  plans  to  Its  employees. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  a  firm 
pay  for  an  offered  plan,  nor  is  there  a 
requirement  that  employees  accept 
and  pay  for  a  plan.  What  does  occur  is 
that  employees  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  qualified  comprehensive 
health  insurance  at  group  insurance 
rates.  Group  rates  are,  in  almost  all 
cases,  much  less  costly  than  individual 
insuranoe  policies.  These  plans  must 
alao  cover  dependents  and  must  be 
ctmvertible  if  the  individual  leaves  the 
group. 

Under  the  bill.  States  are  required  to 
establish  a  statewide  pool  of  all  health 
insurance  companies.  TUs  pool  will 
offer  qualified  health  insurance  to  any 
individual  at  group  rates.  In  effect, 
this  provision  establishes  a  group  out 
of  all  persons  not  eligible  for  a  regular 
group  plan— the  self-employed,  em- 
ployees  of  firms  with  less  than  10 
workers.  It  also  allows  firms  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  premiums  of  the  pool  in- 
surance so  that  small  firms  not  eligible 
for  group  insurance  can  assist  their 
employees  with  insurance  premiums. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  low-income  persons  in 
purchasing  the  insurance  made  avaH- 
ahle.  in  title  L  Most  onployed  Ameri- 
cans have  the  financial  ability  to  pur- 
chase adquate  health  insurance  or 
have  it  purchased  for  them  as  a  fringe 
benefit  of  employment  Title  I  ipsures 
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that  all  persons  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  purehaae  qualified  plans. 
Those  on  medicare  and  under  medle- 
aid  already  have  access  to  health  cov- 
erage. This  sUn  leaves  a  number  of 
famiitoa  who  are  not  covered  by  medi- 
care, mecUcaid.  or  an  employer-paid 
group  plan  whose  economic  dicum- 
stances  make  it  difficult  to  purdiase 
health  insurance.  Title  n  establishes  a 
Federal-State  program  to  assist  low- 
inccuue  individuals  in  purchasing  type 
A.  type  B,  or  medicare  sun>lement 
plans. 

Under  the  program  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  up  to  a  maximiim  of  85  times  a 
State's  total  population.  Thus  tbe 
tna^Timiim  Federal  liability  would  be 
about  81-2  billion  matched  by  at  least 
81.2  faUlion  in  State  funds  for  a  82.4 
billion  program  of  health  insurance 
for  low-income  persons.  This  would  be 
in  addition  to  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  States  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  program  and 
would  have  wide  flexibility  in  design- 
ing the  program  to  suit  their  own 
needs.  Each  State  has  a  different  pat- 
tern of  need  because  of  varying  medic- 
aid coverage,  different  demographic 
patterns,  and  varying  patterns  for  ex- 
isting private  health  insurance.  States 
would  be  able  to  target  the  low-inccMne 
program  toward  those  most  in  need 
and  States  would  be  able  to  experi- 
ment with  total  subsidy  of  purchase, 
cost  sharing,  or  sliding  fee  schedules. 

Title  n  also  has  a  provision  for 
senior  citizen  couples  where  one 
QMUse  requires  long-term  nursing 
home  care.  Current  medicaid  income 
and  asset  standards  often  leave  the 
healthy  spouse  with  too  little  income 
to  remain  economically  independent. 
The  bill  would  allow  States  to  set 
more  liberal  income  and  asset  require- 
ments in  those  cases  so  that  the 
healthy  spouse  need  not  be  forced  to 
drastically  cut  his  or  her  living  stand- 
ard. 

Title  m  of  the  bUl  establishes  a 
State-Federal  program  of  catastrophic 
health  coverage.  State  participation 
would  be  optionaL  After  an  individual 
had  exhausted  existing  private  insur- 
ance or  medicare/medicaid.  the  State 
would  pay  90  percmt  of  medical  costs 
exceeding  82.500  or  30  peromt  of 
household  income  up  to  815.000,  40 
peromt  of  inccHi^  over  815.000  and 
less  than  825,000,  and  50  percent  of 
inccHne  over  825.000.  whichever  is 
higher.  Claimants  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  sell  their  homes,  businesses, 
or  other  assets  to  receive  bmefits. 

Title  in  insures  that  any  citizen,  no 
matter  what  his  condition,  will  not  be 
devastated  by  a  severely  expensive  ill 
ness.  It  will  insure  that  a  person  will 
not  face  liquidation  of  the  bulk  of  his 
assets  to  pay  for  a  catasbt>phic  illness. 
Tet  the  standards  of  coverage  of 
$2,500  or  the  30  percent  plus  of  inccnne 
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adaquate  tncantlTe 
Imur- 


Hie  Psderal  Qovemment  would  pajr 
M  pcnent  of  tha  eoata  of  tba  catar 
iferoiaile  procram.  with  a  inazlmum  of 
$1  tteaa  the  popiilatton  of  the  State 
Involved.  Tbe  maxtanum  Pederal  ooat 
would  be  about  ISM  mlUlon  with  a 
mhiimimi  State  match  of  a  like 
mwittmnA  iiiji  aoMNint  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  paj  for  the  procram 
beeaaM  title  I  and  title  n  would  have 
already  proflded  moat  indhrlduala  with 
adeqmate  health  tnauranee  and  only 
tnily  cataatrophle  caaea  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  prognm.  The  fundinc  level 
hi  in  nirf  of  the  actual  experience  of 
the  nilelnadiiiliiiilfiriMl  eataitrophic 
procram  in  Minneaota.  which  haa  ben- 
efit kfvela  higher  than  thuae  provided 
inthlabUL 

The  biU  aeeka  to  ratkmaUae  and 
buHd  upon  the  m*ii^***w  system  of  pri- 
vate health  inauranffe.  medicaid,  and 
medicare.  It  attempts  to  make  the  ez- 
latinc  system  coeDprehenstve  by  filling 
in  gaps  In  the  existing  system.  It  does 
not  require  a  massive  change  In  exist- 
ing progranw  or  a  large  governmental 
organlsatian  or  *****"^*^  oontributkm. 
Even  if  every  State  were  to  establish 
low-income  asristanrf  and  catastn^h- 
ie  coverage  programs  and  to  uae  the 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  funds, 
the  Federal  coata-would  be  about  $1.4 
■  bHUan.  This  would  b^matched  by  an 
equal  State  contribution,  but  one  that 
most  Statea  are  in  a  better  position  to 
afford  than  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  current  circumstances. 

In  offering  this  bill  I  do  not  feel  it  Is 
in  competition  with  some  of  the  other 
national  health  Insurance  plans  being 
considered.  The  generosity  of  benefits 
provided  by  theee  plans  is.  unf(»tu- 
nately.  matched  with  a  cost  that  I  fear 
will  predttde  enactment.  I  have  sought 
to  derign  a  biU  which  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  Federal  budget  limits 
wenowfaoe.« 


THE  aOTH  ANMIVERSART  OF 
THE  EQUAL  PAT  ACT 

HON.  TED  WEISS 


'ATIVSS 


or 
BOUSS(W 

7%undtt%  June  »,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act,  a  law  that  has  helped 
contribute  to  equity  In  the  woikplace. 
Tlie  majority  of  Amolcans  agree  with 
its  premise— that  men  and  women 
dotog  the  same  Job  should  receive  the 
same  pay.  Tet,  pay  inequities  based  on 
sex  are  still  prevalent  in  factories, 
businesses,  "m*  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  field  of  sales, 
earn  52  pocent  as  much  as 


In  englneerliig.  women  earn  91 
percent  as  much  as  men.  No 
what  the  Job.  women  lag  behind 
in  earnings.  If  this  were  the  key  prob- 
lem, however,  we  could  use  Utigatlon 
and  coUeetlve  bargaining  to  hdp  solve 
it.  The  deeper  Inequity  resutts  from 
women's  concentration  In  a  few  occu- 
patiooi  at  the  low  end  of  the  wage 
acale.  No  matter  how  valuable  to  socie- 
ty, women's  work  Is  paU  less.  To  cor- 
rect this  Inequity,  we  will  need  legisla- 
tion to  insure  equal  pay  for  work  of 
<.««»P»>«iito  value.  This  then  is  the 
next  step  in  the  long  struck  for 
equity  in  the  woriqdace.* 


UNITED  8TATBSJAPAN  TRADE 
WORKSHOP  IN  BOSTON 

HON.  EDWARDJ.  MARKEY 

or  tuMMaemutan 

HI  THs  Bouss  or  ixramiaTATivm 

Thundav,  June  9, 1993 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  host  in 
Boston  a  workshop  on  the  mrocure- 
ment  practices  on  Nippon  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  the  Japaneee  Govern- 
ment-owned phone  company.  U.S. 
sales  imder  our  bilateral  procurement 
agreement  have  been  very  disappoint- 
ing, and  this  Joint  effort  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  our  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  House  Suboommi- 
tee  on  Telecommunications  was  a  first 
step  toward  Improving  this  record. 

At  the  luncheon  during  the  woric- 
ihop.  Mr.  Edmtmd  Fltsgerald.  presi- 
dent of  Northern  Telecommunica- 
tions, was  our  featured  speaker.  Mr. 
Fltsgerald.  with  an  impressive  back- 
ground and  expertise  in  international 
trade  matters,  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
challenges  facing  our  two  nations  in 
telecommunications  trade  and  eco- 
nmic  issues  generally.  I  commend  his 
remaiks  to  all  of  my  coUeagues. 
Rbmakks  or  Emtum  B.  PimnuLD.  CBAn- 

MAM   or  TBI  BOAU>.   NonHBui   TXLacoif 

IlKX 

All  of  u>  are  fsmillar  with  ifiiridiy'i  (nfa^ 
mom  Uw  which  states  "if  snythliis  can  go 
vrang.  It  wOl  |o  wronc-"  There  is  a  corol- 
lary to  this  law  which  further  states  that 
"left  to  themaeWes.  things  tend  to  so  from 
bad  to  worse."  Additionally  many  feel  that 
Murphy  was  an  optimist 

As  regards  UA  trade  and  investment 
policy,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  UA  is  not 
going  to  leave  international  trade  Issues  "to 
themselves"  in  that  there  is  a  solid  percep- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  throushout 
the  n JL  that  left  to  themselves  trade  issues 
will  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

Certainly  Congressman  Wirth.  Congress- 
man Markey  and  the  other  members  of  the 
TYlfii?iTir—"«^**~"  Subcommittee  give 
every  indication  through  this  series  of  semi- 
nars that  the  Twlfmommimiratlnns  Subcom- 
mittee is  concerned  about  the  NTT  procure- 
ment agreement.  I  want  to  commend  Chair- 
man Wirth  and  his  subcommittee  for  focus- 
ing on  the  importance  of  the  NTT  agree- 
ment and  for  focuatng  on  the  benefits  of 
open  ccoapetiUon  to  both  natloas.  It  is  im- 
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the  UJB.  and  Jfepaa  win 
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in  proteettonlBB  sod  wffl  eonUUM  to 

In  truth,  tbe  NTT  praeorw 

beeooM  the  Ughtalnc  nA  tat  UA-Japaa 

trade  teadona. 

Japanese  manufSetarsn  have  been 
wumwiful  In  tba  UJB.  wnmanl- 
rketplaoe.  Ciwipenlea  Uke  NSC. 
HltadU.  Okl.  PoJItM  enrsBtly  pursue  soo- 
osastul  mariuttng  stratagiSB  in  the  open 
UJB.  maiketplaea.  TiMse  strateclaa  bsueflt 
tran  ■«g»«««*««t  periods  of  UJB.  marketinc 
investment  by  tbeae  suppUcn. 

VA.  manufaetuisn  believe  that  it  Is  only 
elementary  fSlneas  that  we  mJoy  equal 
aocesB  to  the  NTT  market.  We  know  that 
NTT  plans  to  sjgnlflrantly  enhance  their 
network  over  the  next »  years  to  «tf eetive- 
ly  integrate  their  infofmatioo  netwofk 
systesB.  We  know  that  NTT  is  committed  to 
the  use  of  disltal  technology. 

We  recogniw  that  we  must  make  the  same 
marketing  investments  in  Japan  that  the 
Japaneee  supidlen  have  made  in  the  Uj&  A 
number  of  us  have,  in  fact,  already  begun 
this  prooeas.  However,  to  date,  we  lack  con- 
crete evidence  that  even  if  we  offer  eompeti- 
tive  products  supported  by  appropriate  mar- 
keting resouroes  that  we.  in  tect.  can  do 
business  with  irrr. 

The  NTT  nrnimimimt^i'*"  network  system 
representa  a  hallmark  opportunity  for 
Japan  to  demonstrate  equal  market  access. 
The  NTT  procurement  agreement  could  be 
the  framework  for  this  opportunity,  but  the 
key  ingredient  must  obviously  be  imidemen- 
Ution.  The  current  verbal  assurance  that 
the  NTT  procurement  market  is  open  must 
be  supported  by  sales  awards  to  UJB.  coeuw- 
nies  who  offer  tfobally  competitive  producU 
and  who  have  done  the  homework  required 
to  fid^  understand  the  NTT  requirements. 

As  a  businessman  who  has  engaged  in 
international  trade  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  I  find  myself  increasingly  drawn  into 
public  debate  over  UJB.  industrial  and  trade 
policy.  It  is  In  that  context  that  I  am  here 
today— as  a  businessman  concerned  with  his 
government's  international  trade  and  invest- 
moitpolides. 

What  I  need  to  do  today  is  reflect  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  view  of  U.S.  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  manufactures. 

I  am  also  here  today  because  at  Northern 
Telecom  we  believe  that  the  NTT  procure- 
ment agreement  cannot  be  permitted  to 
expire.  While  I  recognise  the  frustration 
felt  by  many.  I  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
straints on  access  to  the  NTT  marlwt  are  in 
the  process  of  being  eased.  But  as  Indicated 
before,  the  process  desperately  needs  con- 
crete evidence  of  awards. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  at  Northern  Tele- 
com are  committed  to  achieving  success  In 
the  NTT  market.  We  pioneered  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  digital  tele- 
communicatlans  technology,  and  today  we 
manufacture  and  supply  the  industry's  most 
extensive  line  of  digital  switching  and  trans- 
mission syrtems.  We  currently  have  in- 
stalled or  have  on  order  more  than  IS  mfl- 
lion  equivalent  llnea  of  fuDy  digital  swltdi- 
Ing  and  transmission  systems. 

Our  customers  include  ATAeT,  <3TB.  and 
most  of  the  Bdl  operating  companies;  in  aU 
U  of  the  U  largest  triephooe  companlea. 
and  ipti'lB'*— ^  KtmnrHMn  carriers  such  as 
mci.  8B8  and  SPCC.  We  also  seQ  to  the 
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Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  Is  a 
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At  the  aamei  Ume,  many  people  la  the  UJB. 
today  are  eaUkw  for  proteotlaiilat  meo 
We  have  apparently  leaned  nothtaig  , 
the  auoot-Hwriey  daya  or  many  of  us  have 
itinenn  to  foeget  Bmoot-Hawley  under  the 
pressure  of  cvrent  world  events. 

ThroutfMNit  the  worid.  natlanal 
mlea  are  stm  reeUng  from  tbe  global 
slon.  While  Biany  eoonoeBle  bidleatan  Mm 
eadi  country  la  under  In- 

^  .iniBsiirri  to  protect  Its  own 

.  Kvcry  poUtlclan  Ustens  to  the 

1  whether  tai  Wadilngtan.  DX^.  or 

Tokyo.  It  to  iUeritable  that  gevemments.  in- 
dudtaw  the  IXS.  Oovemment.  wQl  continue 
to  play  an  active  role  in  supporting  industry 
(partleularty  high  technology  industry)  tai 
the  yean  ahead. 

My  own  vtew  Is  that  the  U3.  Oovemment 
must  take  tte  domestic  steps  necessary  to 
imprave  our  global  compettttvenaas.  and  it 
miMt  continue  to  work  wtthtai  the  frame- 
wofk  of  ezlstilic  taitenatlaaal  tradtaig  agree- 
ments to  assare  that  UJB.  pnidueen  enjoy 
the  same  opportunities  to  enter  foceisn 
maricets  as  fSreicn  prodnceis  enjoy  to  the 
UJB.  market 

If  we  do  not  enjoy  the  same  opportunities. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  grassroots  demand 
for  proteetkaitaBi  wm  taitensify  tai  the 
mqn^hM  alMia|l  Hie  tanpoitanee  of  intema- 
tional  trade  tb  U.8.  piusperity  Is  reasonably 
weU  undentcbd  by  many  Americana.  Work- 
en  and  their  females  of  espottlng  oompa- 
nlea  are  aware  of  the  fact  tbat  one  of  every 
seven  manu^eturing  Joba  depends  on  Inter- 
y,^^*^..*!  trade.  But  we  should  never  forget 
that  only  tea  percent  of  our  firms  are  In- 
volved In  expert 

So.  irtifle  it  is  accurate  to  deserfbe  world 
tnde  as  tanportant  to  the  growth  and  future 
of  the  UJB..  ttie  atanple  fSet  Is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  not  wdl  aware  of 
tbe  eoooamla  beneflU  of  fkee-world  trade. 
FOUtleaUy,  "Buy  American"  would  win  ovei^ 
whehntaigly  oeer  export  fTpenstaw 

■van  thooili  the  ptdltleal  benefits  of  pro- 
tectionism naist  be  appealtaig,  I  am  con- 
vtaMsed  that  the  UA  Oongreai  and  the 


Wethitf  than  terminate  the  agreement  I 
bdleve  tbe  UjB.  Oovemment  should  work 
with  MTT  to  establish  some  mutually  agree- 
able "mihrnets  of  opemMss."  My  own  view 
Is  tbat  the  senior  managsBMnt  of  NTT,  in- 
dndliw  the  representatives  here  today,  has 
fnOy  aweptad  the  iplilt  of  this  agreement 
and  Is  eoeamltted  to  making  Its  Intent  come 
I  am  fearful  that  the  same 
not  permeated  the  operating 
of  the  orsanlaatlaa  and  that  the 
managers,  contractlnc  oftlcen  and 
have  yet  to  be  moved  by  the  same 
«lrtt  Reortenttng  the  priorities  of  a  mas- 
sive ocgaidntlao  is  not  a  stmiAe  taA.  In  this 
I  am  sure  that  ATAeT  would  fully 
that  senttaaent  Within  NTT  the 
Is  further  exacerbated  by  a  fear  at  the 
level  or  having  to  do  business  and 
in  a  language  other 
than  Japanese.  Although  the  reasons  for 
slow  tii'ngrpsi  are  understandable,  they  cant 
be  permitted  to  f  oQ  the  taitoit  of  the  agree- 
Jotaitly  agreed  upon  "mOeposts  of 
should  give  us  a  more  objective 
basis  for  analyring  future  progress. 

It  to  tasfinrisl  that  tboae  of  us  in  the  UJB. 
and  In  Japan  who  recognise  the  pervasive 
benefits  of  international  trade  do  every- 
thing pirtf*"*  to  assure  an  understanding  of 
the  fTW""'^  interdependence  that  exists  In 
tbe  woild  today.  A  worid  that  has  been  in  a 
protracted  recession  and  a  world  which  is 
sselng  a  rise  In  fr^m^i^*^  nationalism  is  a 
world  that  must  find  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral aolutlau  in  its  trading  disagreements. 

Many  of  us  in  the  XJJ&.  believed  and  hoped 
that  the  NTT  procurement  agreement 
would  hdp  In  easing  the  strains  in  the  UjS.- 
Japan  relationship  but  it  appean  that  most 
U.8.  businessmen  do  not  believe  -Uie  NTT 
agreement  has  teought  down  the  market- 
plaee  barrien  at  NTT. 

TlM  NTT  agreemoit  was  negotiated  by 
the  U.S.  Oovemmoat  to  gain  access  to  the 
NTT  market  for  UA  produces,  and  whfle 
pn>gf»—  has  been  made  In  the  process  tat 
galnlnc  acceas,  there  has  been  little  progress 
in  contract  awards.  Jspan's  image  in  the 
U.8.  is  unfortunately  still  that  of  a  mam- 
moth exporter  with  a  closed  home  market 

While  I  do  not  ascribe  to  that  Image,  the 
tMtL  rematais  that  the  depth  of  feeling 
■jaiMt  Japanese  trading  ptdides  in  the  UJB. 
to  intense.  We  have  1BS4  Presidential  candi- 
Attaa  campaignhig  agataist  Japanese  bnporte 
and  we  have  powerful  Congreasmen  eager  to 
enact  proterttonlst  measures  hi  the  U.S. 
Congress.  On  the  Japanese  side,  the  belief 
tffffM  to  be  that  U.8.  politicians  are  at- 
tempting to  make  Japan  a  scapegoat 
Othen  seem  to  believe  the  problem  wiU  go 
sway  when  the  UJB.  economy  tanproves.  The 
UJB.<Japan  relationship  in  recent  months 
has  been  eharacterieed  primarily  by  misun- 
derstanding, misinfonnation,  rtietorlc  and 
symboUsBB.  But  symbolism  and  rhetoric  are 
a  part  of  the  real  worid.  . 

The  rtoinc  tide  of  emotionalism  shows  no 
slgw  of  abating.  Japan  in  general  and  NTT 
In  particular  cannot  affwd  a  protectionist 
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war.  Mclttaer  ean  tbe  Ubited  Statea.  He  two 
would  be  so  iliiiiliiisiwil  by  protse- 
as  Japan  and  tbe  Ubtted  SlatM. 
Tbe  hOBtOtty  and  resentmwit  tai  tbe  UJB.- 
Japan  rdatlamtalp  must  be  addrasssd  by 
our  poMttesl  leadenhlp  and  by  the  private 
sector.  NTT  could  mske  a  BUtJor  eontrlbn- 
ttai  to  tbe  taBprovemant  of  the  UA-Japea 
rdatlooship  by  making  merited  i 
dtftoiflns  In  fSvor  of  VSL  suppliers.  I 
tataily  credit  NTT  for  the 
progreas  It  has  made  In  ptocisss  rtianges  to 
open  Its  markets  to  UB.  suppUen  In  these 
past  two  years.  But  I  do  not  bdleve  It  unjust 
to  suggest  tbat  we  have  not  achieved  tbe 
level  of  market  access  originally  taitanded  by 
the  procurenient  agreement  I  would  say  to 
our  leaden  in  tbe  UJB.  Oovemssent:  Ton 
must  continue  to  encourage  NTT  and  Japan 
to  give  us  the  same  opportanttles  within 
NTT  as  the  Japaneee  cnmpanles  enjoy  In' 
the  XSjg.  t^lewmmumlcatlops  markets. 

To  the  executives  of  NTT  I  would  say. 
many  U.8.  ""—p*"*—  produce  gkibally  com- 
petitive tetecommunlpatlnns  equtpment  We 
have  proven  thto  in  world  markets  other 
than  Japan.  Tou  have  every  risM  to 
demand  that  as  suppliers,  we  fUUy  under- 
stand your  needs  snd  that  we  are  as  easy  to 
do  bustneas  with  as  your  alternate  sources. 
But  vrtien  we  satisfy  these  criteria,  we  are 
deaerrinc  of  your  bustaiesB.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase an  American  slang  expressim  "Tky 
us,  you  miatat  like  us."a 


SAN  JOAQXnN  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL'S  125TH  YEAR 


HON.  RlCHAitDU  LEHMAN 

orcALiPounA 

IH  THE  HOirSS  or  RXPBXSCUTATIVXS 

TT^ursday,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  June  12.  1983.  marks  the 
125th  annivnsary  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Goieral  HospitaL  I  would  like  to  Join 
the  dtizois  of  California's  18th  Con- 
gressional District  in  commending  the 
San  Joaquin  General  Hospital  for  its 
125  yean  of  continuous,  comprehoi- 
stve.  and  above  all.  quality  health  care 
to  the  pecvle  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
This  hospital  truly  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated on  its  125th  anniversary. 

To  commonorate  the  event,  I  would 
like  to  make  note  of  the  following 
prodamaticm  declaring  the  we^  of 
June  12  the  Anniversary  Celebration 
Week  of  San  Joaquin  General  Hoqii- 
tal. 
The  proclamation  follows: 
Sah  JoAauni  Okkblal  HoanxAL's  12&ih 
AmnvBUAXT  CxLiaaAnoii  PaocuuiAnoii 
Whereas,  San  Joaquin  Oeneral  Hospital 
was  established  in  1887  and  has  provided 
125    yean    of   continuous   oomiwehenstve 
health  care  to  the  people  of  San  Joaquin 
County;  and 

Whereas,  Ssn  Joaqutai  OeuCTal  Hospital  to 
a  f ull-servkx  hospital  offering  acute  medi- 
cal/surgical services,  taitenstve  care.  famOy- 
oentered  maternal  and  child  care,  family 
practice  and  a  comprehensive  outpatient  de- 
partment with  dinles  aoceasttde  to  aU  com- 
munity members;  and. 

Whereas,  San  Joaquin  Oeneral  Hospital, 
in  a4<lllt4""  to  the  above  mentioned  servlcea. 
also  <rffen  tptj***'*— ^  programs  taanludlng  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


iGuvl 
iMrtX  Fhyitaia 

and  ft 
iUliit:aiMl 

Joaquin  aananl 

tot\ 


UbonUory  lad  radlo- 
■nd  octugfttkinil  and 


Awquin  OcMral  Hiaiittal'a 
de»alopad  tamorattvc 
todmolotlea  to  meet  the 
of  tike  ooBUBunl* 


ty:_ 

Wtmrnm,  flan  Jdaquln  General  Hovttal'a 
atett  taaa  iliamaiilialail  ooaunltment  to  pro- 
Tldinc  qnaltty  health  qare.  erldenoed  by  the 
Hoapttal'a  oontlnaoua   accredttatlon   ainoe 

Mow  tharatote.  I  prodalm  the  week  of 
June  11  Itn  aa  the  Anntvenary  Oelebra- 
ttai  of  flan  Joaqoln  Qeneral  Hoapltal.  In 
raeosnttion  of  13S  yean  of  QuaUty  conimu- 
nity-taaaad  health  cftic^ 


A  nUBUTB  TO  FRANK  RIFKIN 

HON.  CHARI^L  SCHUMER 


OV  nW  TQUI 

IK  THB  Boun  or  1 


rATTTB 


1%Mnda%  June  9, 1993 
•  Ifr.  SCHDMKR.  Mr.  Sneakier,  on 
WediMidvr.  June  15. 1983.  the  Mendel 
J.  DreeM  Lodge  No.  844  of  the 
iTwtftite  of  Pythlai  will  honor  Frank 
RUkln  bjr  uiewntlnt  him  with  the 
IiiftlifcWH  Banner  Man  Award.  It 
glvce  me  great  pleacure  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  ccrtleaguea  to  the  aocom- 
pMahmente  of  Mr.  Rlfldn.  one  of  the 
moat  dlstlngulahed  membets  of  our 
dtatekt.  I  now  pteeent  to  you  an  arti- 
cle on  Mr.  RlfUn  madlahed  in  the 
Dreese  Lodge'i  "Scroll"  which  follows: 
PJ>.O.C.  nun  A.  Rina>-1983  BunnB 


Waifkra  AMOrtatlnn 


of  oar  lodie.  Be  haa  been  deeted  to 

the  Viae  Ctiannenor  again  at  our  Jnak  ra- 

iwiillj  iwimlatwl  nlwilmia 

nank  Rllkln  haa  aarred  on  the  Qrand 
and  other  Grand 
over  the  paat  thtaty- 
thioe  yaara.  Durtaic  the  paat  two  yean  he 
aerred  aa  Chairman  and  General  Chairman 
on  the  Grand  Lodge  8port8  Conuntttee.  He 
la  currently  the  General  Chairman  Bneri- 
toa  f or  the  Grand  Ijodge  Sporta  Cntnmlttee, 
He  aerred  aa  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
Touth  Spocta  CoBualttee  for  over  five  yeara. 
he  la  currently  a  BMasber  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  Membetihlpa  OoouBlttee  for  the 
three  yeara.  He  la  currently  aerving  aa 
of  the  few  appointed  Aldea  to  the  Grand 
Chancellor.  In  IfTO  he  waa  appointed  a 
Deputy  Grand  Chancellor  at  Large  by  the 
then  Grand  Chancellor  Paul  Pepper.  He  waa 
awarded  thla  appointment  for  the  many 
yMia  of  devoted  aervlce  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 
hlB  Pythian  Brethren  and  f or  all  of  hia  un- 
tirliw  efforta  and  labora  for  the  Pythian 
Order  aa  a  whole. 

To  keep  occupied  aince  he  haa  ao  much 
time  on  hia  handa,  lie  la  currently  aerving 
and  baa  aerved  for  the  paat  fourteen  yean 
aa  Sec/lteaa.  for  the  Pythian  Bowling 
Leaguea  In  Brooklyn.  Prior  to  aerving  aa 
Sec/Treaa..  he  aerved  the  Bowling  Leaguea 
aa  Preaident  for  over  twenty  yeara. 

Thia  year  Prank  will  attend  the  Grand 
Lodge  Ctanventlon  aa  the  duly  eleeted  Grand 
Lodge  Repreeentative  for  If.  J.  Dreeee 
Lodge. 

Hia  entire  Pythian  life  haa  been  a  devoted 
effort  of  continuoua  untiring  aervtoe  for  hia 
lodge,  our  Mh  Pythian  Diatrlct.  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  hia  Pythian  BroChen  needa  and 
benefita.  thereby  fulfilling  hia  Pythian  obU- 
giUlana  to  the  utmoat  Even  when  aerlouaiy 
in.  he  atm  continued  and  atOl  oontinuea  to 
work  In  hto  uaual  diligent  ■»»»"»*'•  to  fulfill 
all  of  hia  undertaken  commitmenta  for  our 
memben  and  the  Pythian  order  aa  a  wlude. 

If  anyone  can  fulfill  the  atatement,  that  if 
you  want  aomething  done,  give  it  to  a  bqjfy 


■mat  man  la  P J>.G.C.  Prank  Rifldn. 
P.C.  Hakolb 


In  the  United  Statea  Coaat 
Guard  for  over  five  yeaia.  He  waa  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  for  wounda  received  in 
coanbat  and  waa  entitled  to  wear  the  ribbon 
with  two  duaten  repreaenting  the  Preaiden- 
tial  umt  Cttattooa.  totaUiw  three. 

Pilar  to  hia  diaeharge  from  the  military 
aenfiee.  he  waa  propoaed  by  deceaaed 
PJXG.C.  Philip  Gooter  and  Brother  If oe 
Vagal,  tat  iiiiaiiliiiialilii  in  Ifendel  J.  Dreeee 
Lodge  ki  IMS.  H*  took  hia  ranka  irtiOe  atm 
in  oniform  and  achieved  the  rank  of  Knight 
flBPBteaary4th.lHt. 

L  atttled  to  work  for  the  lodge  Imme- 
HO  wortnd  aa  a  iiienibei   of  the 
I  for  the  firrt  and  aeoond  centu- 
ry dmam  held  in  IKg  and  1M7.  He  worked 
hia  way  throiwh  the  atatlona  in  the  lodge  to 

lnlt8I.He 

two  tlmea 

and  aa  Co- 

I  of  praetteally  every  iwiiiiilttee  in 

i  at  one  ttane  or  another.  For  over 

nank  haa  aerved  on  the  Board 

of  DfaaOuia.  of  whleh  he  aerved  aa  Vice 

of 
for 
Be  haa  now  been  clortinl  aa 
of  the  Wdfare  Aaanrtatlnn  for 
TblB  term  of  ottloe  ezpirea  In 
IMS.  Ba  alBO  la  corently  aerving  our  mem- 
bare  aa  Martaary  Chairman,  and  aa  Prdate 


FRANKUN  ROOSEVELT  AND 
WORLD  ORDER:  AN  IDEALIST 
WITHOUT  ILLUSIONS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 


Df 


or  OKLABOMA 

HOUSE  or 


ATivn 


Thunday,  June  9, 1983 


•  Mr.  JONEB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  former  Ambaaaador  Richard 
N.  Gardner,  who  ia  now  a  profeaaor  of 
law  at  Columbia  Unlvenlty.  addreaaed 
a  conference  in  Florence.  Italy,  last 
week.  The  conference  was  In  con- 
memoratlon  of  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'a  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  Am- 
bassador Gardner  is  a  truly  gifted  man 
who  is  equally  comfortable  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  or  in  the  classroom, 
and  his  address  underscores  his  out- 
standing scholarship.  He  has  favored 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  address,  entitled 
"Ftanklln  Roosevelt  and  World  Order. 
An  Idealist  Without  Illusions."  His 
cnnments   should   be   read   by   any 
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person  interestad  In  our  hiatocy  and  In 
the  lessons  we  may  leam  from  tilghwy. 
I  enter  big  addngs  in  the  niwiiM- 
momu.  Rkobb  with  the  hope  that  all 
of  my  coUeagueg  win  read  it 


lu 
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iBBftUST 


(By  Ridiard  N.  Gardner.  Profeaaer  of  I«w 
and  Intematkinal  Organiaatkn.  CotumUa 
nniv«aitr.  UJB.  Ambaaaador  to  Italy  tvn- 
Sl) 


January  6. 1941:  Adolph  Hitler  andj 
IfiMoltaii  are  the  maatera  of 
Burope.  Naai  aimiea  have  overrun  Poland, 
occimied  Denmark  and  Norway,  taivadad  the 
Netherlanda  and  Belglimi.  and  coaquared 
Vtanoe.  RuHift  atanda  aalda.  faithful  to  the 
HitlerStalin  pact  Only  BiMland  reaiata  the 
onalaui^t  of  nudat  tyraimy.  bradnr  itaalf 
under  terrifying  air  ralda  for  the  eapeeted 
German  invaaion.  !n  Aaia.  the  warlorda  of 
Japan  are  on  the  march.  The  United  Statea 
it  beidtaning.  heaitantly,  to  give  hdp  to  Ing- 
land.  yet  lend-leaae  haa  not  yet  paaaad  the 
Congreaa.  and  the  American  people  are  over- 
whelmhigiy  agalnat  entering  the  Bnropean 
war.  It  la  hard  to  tanagine  when  or  how 
peace  and  freedom  could  ever  be  reatored  to 
Europe— or  the  world. 

In  this  dramatie  aetting.  an  American 
Preaident.  Pranklin  Delano  Rooaevdt.  ap- 
peared before  the  Ocngrem  of  the  United 
Statea.  He  told  the  American  people  they 
faced  an  unprecedented  threat  to  their  free- 
doBL  He  pledged  all  of  Amertea'a  reaouroea 
to  the  def  CMe  of  the  democradea.  And  he 
painted  the  following  picture  for  hia  coun- 
trymen of  what  the  hiatorlc  atrugide  waa  all 
about: 

"Aa  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they 
do  not  fight  by  armamenta  alone.  Thoae 
vho  man  ffur  defenaea.  and  tlioae  behind 
them  who  buUd  our  defenaea.  muat  have  the 
?*■""*"«  and  courage  which  come  from  an 
.iMK«fc«Ki»  belief  In  the  manner  of  Ufe 
wliieh  they  are  defending.  Tlie  mi^ty 
actkm  whicb  we  are  calling  for  cannot  be 
baaed  on  a  diaregard  of  aU  thinga  worth 
flirting  for. 

"In  the  future  daya,  which  we  aeek  to 
make  aecure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
founded  upon  four  eaaentlal  human  fiee- 


"Tbe  first  la  freedom  of  apeech  and  ez- 
preaaion— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"TIae  aecond  la  freedom  of  every  peraon  to 
worahip  God  in  hia  own  way— everywhov  in 
the  wwld. 

"Tlie  third  la  freedom  from  want— wiilch. 
tranalated  Into  woild  terma.  meana  econom- 
ic underatandtngi  whldi  will  aecure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peace  Ume  Ufe  for  ita  in- 
habttanta— everywhere  in  the  world. 

"Tlie  fourth  ia  freedom  tram  fear— which, 
tranalated  into  world  terma.  meana  a  woild- 
wide  reduction  of  armamenta  to  auch  a 
point  and  in  auch  a  thorou^  faahlon  that 
no  nation  will  lie  in  a  poaltlon  to  coaamit  an 
act  out  phydcal  aggreadon  againrt  any 
nelghbcv— anywhen  in  the  worid. 

"That  la  no  vMon  of  a  diatant  mlllenhmi. 
It  ia  a  definite  baaia  for  a  kind  of  wortd  at- 
»mti»»Ki»  In  our  own  time  and  generatkm. 
That  kind  of  worid  la  the  very  antitheata  of 
the  ao«alled  new  order  of  tyranny  wfaidi 
the  dictaton  aeek  to  create  with  the  eraah 
of  abomb. 

"To  that  new  order  we  oppoee  the  greater 
conception— the  moral  order.  .  .  .  The  worid 
order  which  we  aeek  ia  the  cooperation  of 
free  countrlea,  worldng  together  in  a  friend- 
ly. dvOiaed  aodety." 


What  prompted  FtankUn  aoaaevdt  to 
tmaoni  thla  MiiNlliwia  virion  of 

wortdT  What  oedfle aaiiiw  <M  ha  Initl- 

ate  to  BBOve  toward  that  goal  and  with 
trtiat  raanltr  What  guldaiMa  aaa  wa  find  in 
hki  toreivi  pdttcy  legacy  tedsyV  One  ooold 
write  a  book  ribout  qoaatlana  like  thaaa,  but 
let  me  try.  in  a  very  brtaC  aasnaary.  to  ang- 

I  bdleva  it  h  fitting  that  wa 
queatJona  in  Xorope.  ai  ' 
Italy.  Had  Rooaaveit  not 
the  Unltad  Statea.  it  tonot  ai  an 
the  United  Statea  would 
firmly  in  1941  to  oppeae  the 
With  a  differmt  PreaJdant.  anrnmirtail  to  an 
iadationht  policy.  Japan  aygbt  not  have  at- 
tacked Peari  Barber.  Hitler  and  MnaaoUnl 
ml^t  not  have  dedarad  war  on  the  Uhtted 
Statear  Europe  might  never  have  been  Uber- 
ated  frtan  nwdat  tyranny. 

.  thla  ia  the  poUit  I  wiah  to  di — ^ — 

poatwar  atracture  of  potttleal  and  eeonomlc 
Mdlaboratlon  mltfit  never  have 


PkankUn  Rooaevelt  waa  an  UaaUaL  Hft 
alaow  to  uae  Jbhn  P.  KannedyM  faanoua  de- 
aeriptkm  of  l4iMdf .  "an  ideaUat  wtthoot  11- 
ludOM."  He  eould  be  pragmafifi  aluwiM  I 
aay  even  Ifadiiavdllanr— In  acwwnmndatint 
to  poUtteal  realttlea.  but  he  reaaained  Cdth- 
ful  to  a  cciMktant  vialon  of  the  ftatnre.  He 
underatood  only  too  wdl  how  hard  it  would 
be  to  realise  the  kind  of  postwar  world  he 
deeerfbed.  but  he  waa  equally  ecavlnced  of 
the  neoeaatty  to  try.  Aa  Deowcratle  Vlee- 
Preaidentlal  canrtirtate  in  IMO.  he  had  cam- 
paigned. In  vain,  for  Woodrow  WDaon'a 
League  of  Natkna.  In  hki  view,  the  riae  of 
Paadam  and  the  coming  of  the  Second 
Worid  War  w«re  cauaed  in  large  part  by  the 
tenure  of  the  United  Statea  to  Join  the 
League.  He  alw  Uamed  the  peaceaaakers  at 
Veiaalllea  for  failing  to  create  etfeettve 
intematknal  InaUtutlcna  to  aaaore  coDee- 
tive  aeeurity.  economic  aoUdartty.  and 
human  rlghta-  He  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
can peo^  would  never  throw  thdr  full 
wd^t  into  the  atruggle  agalnat  Faadam  if 
they  aaw  nothing  better  at  the  end  of  the 
road  than  mere  unreatralned  military  coaa- 
petltlon.  more  "apherea  of  influence.'' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REHARKS 

of  the 
ofa 
general  aacurtty."  the 

natkma  and  the  reduetlan 
of  the  cruahlng 

On  Janaary  1. 1942.  the  princftdea  of  the 
Charter  werp  aubaeribed  to  In  a 
promulgated  In  Waahlngtan  by 
the  taenty-dx  natkw  allied  tai  the  atrugile 
the  Asia  powers.  That  document 
called  the  "Dedaratton  by  the  United 
MattanS"— a  term  invented  by  Preaident 
Rooaevdt.  tt  waa  hia  InaplTallmi  to  propoae 
ttw  aame  tenn  to  deeeribe  the  permanent 
peace  organiaatlon  that  would  be  founded 
by  the  vtetorioua  a^llea  at  San  ftandaco. 

Booaevdt'a  conception  of  a  poatwar  worid 
ordBT  had  three  main  dementa— oidlective 
aecorlty.  economic  aoUdartty,  and  human 
ritfita.  Badi  of  theee  dements  found  ita  way 
into  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
achieved  concrete  eipivadnn  in  global  inter- 
mitVrf*  tatatttutkna  that  remain  with  us 
today.  We  now  take  theee  ao  much  for 
granted  that  it  ia  hard  to  realise  how  revolu- 
tlcnary  they  were  vrtien  tlwy  were  fint  oon- 
cdvad  and  devdoped  by  Rooeevdt  and  his 
OikiiliiMialhai  acme  forty  yean  ago. 

To  begin  with,  odlective  aacurtty.  Rooee- 
vdt preaaed  a  akeptical  Wlnaton  Churchill 
and  an  unconvinced  Joaeph  Stalin  to  accept 
the  idea  of  a  tfobal  MganhnWon  to  keep  the 
peaee.  Churdiill  preferred  several  le^onal 
rnanii  trrgti"*"""'^  »-ifai  p>nii«Kiy  wwtjwi 
none  at  all— Just  Big  Three  arrangements  to 
keep  the  Axis  powen  disarmed  and  aocept- 
of  ft  new  Soviet  nnpire  In  Easton 
But  Rooaevdt  mevailed.  His  post- 
system  seemed  at  the  time  a  Judi- 
dooB  blend  of  reallam  and  idealiam:  Pour  so- 
called  "policemen"— the  United  States.  Brit- 
ain, Ruaaift  and  Chtam— would  put  their 
f oreea  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  United  Natimis 
to  keep  the  peace  and  would  recdve  the  ape- 
dal  privitege  of  veto  (later  these  became  the 
five  Permanent  Memben  of  the  Security 
Ooundl  with  the  addition  of  France).  All 
UN  memben  large  and  small  would  under- 
take common  commitments  to  settle  their 
disputes  peacefully  and  retrain  from  the 
threat  or  uae  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  poUtical  independence  of  other 


diaement-«nd  more  war.  HO  waa  convinced 
that  theee  aaisfortunea  would  inevitably 
result  unkaa  the  Ublted  Statea  once  and  for 
all  renounced  laolatkmlam  and  took  the 
Ifiaileilliiii  m  constructing  a  new  world 
order  baaed  On  enduring  moral  prindpleB. 
Am  he  told  the  Oongrear  'We  ahaU  have  to 
take  the  reaponsibnity  tar  worid  ooUabwa- 
tkm.  or  we  shall  have  to  bear  the  reaponal- 
bOity  for  anoMaer  worid  cantttet" 

Thua  tt  waa  that  Rooaevdt  moved  swiftly, 
even  before  the  United  Statea  entered  the 
war,  to  lay  the  bada  for  AaMtlcan  leader- 
ship in  a  poatiaar  peace  aysteaa.  in  an  hiator- 
lc meeting  atiaea  with  Wlnaton  ChurchiU  tai 
Auguat  IMl,  the  two  leaden  prodataned  In 
the  AtlantfaJ  Charter  "certain  commnn 
prindplea  ...  on  which  they  baae  thdr 
hopea  for  a  better  future  for  the  workL" 
The  Charter  contained  dght  fundamental 
propodtlons:  No  territorial  aggrandiaement: 
no  impoaed  or  undemocratic  teRitorial 
diangea;  aoverdgn  righta  and  adf-govem- 
ment  for  aU  peoplea;  aceeaa.  on  equal  teima. 
to  the  trade  end  raw  materiala  ei  the  worid 
for  "aU  Stftt«,  greftt  or  amaU.  victor  or  van> 
quldied":  international  economte  coilabora- 
ticn  to  aecule  "improved  labor  atandarda. 
ecaaamle  advancement  and  aodal  aacurtty": 
a  poatwar  peace  aaaurfng  aaiety  to  all  na^ 
tlcna  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want  tor 


BwwMimir-  ■oUdftrity  was  the  second  essm- 
ttH  element  in  Roosevelt's  conception  of 
#orld  order.  He  was  determined  to  put  an 
Old  to  the  American  tradition  of  economic 
Tuittt^*'*""  and  use  American  power  to  con- 
atruct  ft  new  and  coopanUm  international 
fiffotKW"'*^  order.  He  had  told  his  countrymen 
tjiat  American  democracy  could  not  survive 
it  one-third  of  the  nation  were  ill-housed, 
m-dothed.  and  ill-fed;  he  now  urged  upon 
hia  countrymen  the  further  recognition  that 
American  welfare  could  not  be  assured  in  a 
diaordered  and  stagnant  world  economy. 

The  Second  World  War,  Roosevelt  be- 
lieved, waa  caused  In  pert  by  the  wild  cu^ 
rency  disorders,  mass  unemploymoit  ana 
<>wwMwn««  deapentlon  that  brought  Hitler 
and  MussoUni  to  power.  Ttiis  time  pMority 
muBt  he  given  to  laying  the  economic  foun- 
dations of  the  peace.  And  these  foundations 
ooold  not  l>e  left  to  unregulated  mariLet 
f oieea  dther  wiUiin  or  lietween  nations.  To 
aaaore  high  levels  of  employment  growth, 
trade  and  economic  Justice  would  require  an 
active  role  by  governments  woridng  togeth- 
er throuA  new  intonatimal  organiaations. 

Tb  thla  end.  Rooaevdt  first  of  aU  rejected 
the  Ueft  of  a  Carthaginian  peaee— there 
were  to  be  no  war  rq^aratlona  exacted  from 
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Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  aa  Stalin  and 
othen  wanted.  On  the  coBtnry,  vauquWiad 
aa  wdl  aa  victor  oountrtaa  weie  to  be  given 
fair  ecooomie  treatment  and  eqnal  aeeaaa  to 
maxketa  and  raw  materiala.  HCt  only  that, 
but  the  peoplea  of  vaaquidied  aa  wdl  as 
Victor  ooontriea  liberated  from  FMdam  were 
to  recdve  gcneroua  hdp  bom  the  United 
MatlaiM  ReUet  and  Rehahnttatlnn  Agency 
(UNRRA).  aUy  led  by  Herbert  Ldmian  and, 
later.  Picrdlo  La  Goardia.  And  to  prevent 
another  diviaive  poatwar  arguaaent  over  war 
ddita,  Rooaevdt  invented  the  lend^eaae 
program,  whidi  brought  $ST  taaUon  in  war^ 
ttane  akl  to  Brttatai  and  $11  bHUcn  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  nothing  aakad  in  repay- 
ment except  tor  a  few  hundred  mfman  dol- 
lan  repreaenting  the  poatwar  value  of  mate- 
rials  renuUning  at  the  end  of  hoatllttliia 
Lend-leaae  was  truly,  aa  ChurdiUl  put  it, 
the  "moat  unaordid  act  in  hiatory." 

TTiimMi  rights  comprised  the  third  de- 
ment in  Roosevelt's  conception  of  world 
OTder.  Rooeevdt  wohaeA  to  edahllah  a  new 
and  revdutionary  concept  In  inteinatlonal 
rdatlona— that  how  ft  nation  treated  people 
and  Individuals  under  its  dominion  or  within 
its  Ixirden  was  no  longer  its  own  busliwaa 
alone,  but  the  Inislneaa  of  the  intematinnal 
community.  Ttianks  to  Rooaevdt,  the  - 
United  Nations  Dedaratkm  of  January  1, 
1943  spoke  of  "human  rii^ts"  aa  a  funda- 
mental object  of  the  strugite  agalnat  Pfta- 
dsm.  And  tt  was  largely  due  to  his  Adminis-  < 
tration.  prodded  liy  private  American  amk' 
demies  and  religious  leaden,  that  thctfob- 
eepit  of  human  rights  was  firmly  embbdied 
in  the  UN  Charter. 

Human  ri^ts  meanC,  first  of  all.  the 
riflhts  of  people  to  sdf -govonment  and  tai- 
dependence.  Rooeevdt  was  determined  that 
the  Second  World  War  should  put  an  end  to 
colimlal  empires  and  to  the  centuriea-dd 
system  of  territorid  aggrandtaement  by  vio- 
torious  powers.  Clark  Eichdbager,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Natimis,  hss  written  of  a  wartime 
conversation  with  Rooaevdt:  "The  Presi- 
dent said  that  when  he  had  signed  the  Al- 
tantlc  Charter,  he  had  aaid  we  did  not  want 
more  territory  and  that  lie  was  fool  enou^ 
to  mean  it  and  would  stand  by  It  bi  the 
future."  EieheU>erger  lias  also  reminded  us 
that  even  before  the  SUte  Department  de- 
veloped its  proposals  for  a  United  Natkxis 
organization  it  had.  at  Roosevdt's  urging, 
started  woric  on  the  idea  of  an  international 
trusteeship  system,  under  wliich  cokmid 
territories  conquered  from  the  Axis  powen 
(as  weU  as  other  territories)  would  lie  ad- 
ministered f  <»:  the  boiefit  of  tlie  people  and 
advanced  toward  taidependmce. 

In  our  dIsiUusionment  with  many  aqiects 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  it  prodded  over  a  inooem  of  decolnnlaar 
Uon  that  brought  over  ft  liOlion  {leople  in 
nearly  one  hundred  countries  to  poUticd  in- 
dependence. That  this  happened  so  swift- 
ly—that it  happened  with  so  little  blood- 
shed—that the  path  to  aelf-govemment  was 
eased  by  the  work  of  severd  doeen  UN  agen- 
des  engaged  in  public  administration  and 
tecbnicd  aasistanoe— all  this  owes  much  to 
Roosevdt's  vision. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  historical 
record,  it  Is  dear  that  the  Institutions  of 
^olMl  coop««tion  that  we  work  with  today 
were  stiaped  more  by  Franklin  Rooaevdt 
than  by  any  other  tauUviduaL  Indeed,  it  la 
dear  that  without  Rooaevdt,  we  would  have 
no  United  Nations,  no  Intematimua  Ifooe- 
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oan  we  dnw  fna  Roow- 

'  todsyt  It  would  be  an  Idle  excr- 

:  hi  Om  wordi  and  deedb  of  •  man 

■o  detailed  an- 


qiMe- 
p  fiff«#-iMt  oi  in  a  radically  al- 
Bot  baaed  on  thli 
nviev  of  tlM  bdMorteal  reeord.  I  bdkfve  we 

Rooeevdt    gMnc 
;  the  foDowiiw  Unaa  today  to  bla 
I  to  tlM  peoplea  of  the  worid: 
•3e  atraw  and  ontted  in  the  defenae  of 
,  Soviet  mattary 
Wthen  ooileetlre 
tai  MATO.  At  the  aane  time,  aelae 
jtMtwiitly  to  halt  the  nndear  anna 
to  find  hOBOfable  aattleaaenta  to 
cea.  nnieai  you  do. 
thaw  wm  be  no  laallin  aecurtty. 

"ItanaBiber  that  fteedoaa  It  not  defended 
by  anaa  atane.  Thetefbre  redouble  your  ef • 
at  t""***— **  LUuiiMatkiii,  beeanee  no 
eve  a  dnrable  letwery  with- 
out the  dmabie  roeofery  of  tta  tradlnt  part- 
nan.  Itoke  ■—  ■  iiMimi  uee  of  private  enter- 
prtaa^  bat  do  not  believe  that  the  inacle  of 
the  aaaitetplMe'  ean  reaolve  all  the  workra 
laiihhaiM  Oovemmenta  have  a  vital  role  to 
play  In  pnanotlnc  ecofioinlB  growth  and 
wdl  aa  within  na- 


TCeep  open  the  '•»««»»««»i«  of  vorid  trade, 
but  do  not  foraet  that  an  open  tradinc 
■yatcB  reouirea  prapcrly-allcned  and  eoop- 
TT1lt*-T»y  ■"M'f^  1W***"!*  '«*— .  whW*  «*• 
quire  in  torn  the  eoopmtlve  puraolt  of  mu- 
tually eoBiMent  monetary,  fiacal  and  other 


Ik  pnettal  waya  to  implement  human 
I  In  your  own  aodettaa  and  in  the  world 
(e.  Omonatrate  an  objective  cuuceiu 
man  righta— in  Latin  America.  Africa 
ala  no  lem  than  in  Baatem  Burope.  Do 
danand  inatant  perfecttai  in  the 
n  lishta  praetleea  of  underdeveloped 
But  avoid  the  trap  at 

of  the  left  in  the  : 

authoritarian   re- 
I  of  the  right  in  the  name  of  antl-Com- 

I  beUeve.  would  alao  urge  each 
of  «  to  be.  aa  he  waa.  an  IdMUat  without  0- 
He  would  a*  ua  to  be  ateadfaal  in 
ct  the  foala  of  human  betterment, 
yet  flaalble.  innovative  and  pragmatic  In  our 
dMlee  of  the  mnna  to  adileve  thesL  Above 
an.- ha  would  a*  na  not  to  abandon  hope  in 
the  fbee  at  our  enrrart 

■  toaaek  lefUge  fran  fraatratton  inaeyn- 
to  meet  our 


Aaha 


only 
be 
with 
.    Tte 
to 
fatth"  to 


put  It  In  the  9eeeh  he 
St  the  ttane  of  hla  death:  niie 
III  iiHi  laalhallwi  tif  tnmnrriT  tIH 
ot  today.  Let  ua  move  forward 


tooa. 


hiameaaaryla 
'^vlth  atnmc  and  active 

the  inatltntlona  of  a 

whid>  he  baa  bequeathed 
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mS-lMB*'  <Osford  UDIverrity  Pnaa.  Wnx 
dark  M.  gubaibeigei.  "OrganMng  Vor 
Feaee:  A  PirTvip«»>  Hlatary  of  the  Faundlnc 
of  the  Dotted  Nattona"  (Harper  and  Row. 
ivnn  Rkhard  M.  Oarteer.  "Sterttaw-OoOar 
DIptamaer  The  Orlgtaia  and  the  Pra^ecta 
of  Our  Interaatlanal  Becnomlc  Order"  (Oo- 
hmibla  Ihdverrity  Freaa.  19M);  and  Arthur 
Schlealiwer.  Jt..  "Origina  cS  the  Cold  War" 
in  Foreign  Aftalra.  October  1967^ 
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Junes,  1983 


wttaHf  on  the  f  ol- 
Fottey. 


J.  P.  HALL,  JR. 


iK)N.BniCHAPPGmJR. 


n  THB  Bouai  or  i 


rATIVB 


Thundaif,  June  9. 1993 

•  Mr.  CHAFPELL  Mr.  I^jwaker.  today 
I  riae  to  Mdute  an  outstandiiic  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  J.  P.  Hall,  a  constituent  in  the 
Fourth  Congreasional  District  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Hall  is  a  respected  member  of 
his  community.  He  has  smgisftl  a 
recrad  of  publie  servtoe  and  communi- 
ty involvement  whidi  has  idaoed  him 
in  high  esteem  amonc  his  peers, 
frlendB,  and  fellow  dtiaens. 

Recently,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall  was  sinsu- 
larly  honored  in  a  manner  befitting 
his  stature  and  reputatlcm.  I  would 
Uke  to  have  read  into  the  Oowass- 
8IOKAL  RaooiD  at  this  time  the  details 
of  that  honor  as  well  as  to  have  re- 
ctnded  a  list  of  the  many  areas  of  com- 
munity and  philanthropic  involvement 
in  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall  is  active. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  dtiaens  of 
such  high  charact^  in  norida's 
Fourth  Congreasional  District 

The  material  follows: 


Ciiuu  on 


eTbab 


It  la 


f or  pottoe  tralninc  on  a  I 

with  the  Pottee  : 

that  Mr.  Ban  has  amda  the 

impafot  wtthhi  the  Add  at  criminal  ^tttoa. 

Hto  carwr.  taideod  hla  entire  Ufa,  haa 

directed  toward  the  goala  of  law 

ment  to  provide  and  proooto  ai 

muntty  in  wfaldi  to  live.  Tliaaii  atandardi  of 

involvement  and  aupport  whMi  Mr.  HaU  as- 

amirilflea  ao  weU  have  led  to  hla  reeognltlan 

aa  CttlSen  of  the  Tear. 

J.  P.  Ban.  Jr.  waa  bom  in  Oreen  Cove 
Sprlnga.  Ftorida  on  VUmiary  IT.  IMO.  A 
lifetime  realdent  of  Green  Cove  Sprtam  he 
la  married  to  Antta  Sue  Wtocheater.  The 
HaUa  have  aiz  diOdm. 

Bducattai;  Attended  eleaaantary  aehod  in 
Oreen  Cove  Sprite  graduated  from  BoOee 
Military  Aeademr.  attended  Jackaonvllle 
Unhrerrity  and  UBlveidty  d  Harlda:  grad- 
uated fmm  the  P JJ.  Aeadony  In  Waahing- 
ton.  D.C.:  atteaded  aeveral  Banking  Schoda 
in  whldi  eouTMB  in  phaaea  d  banking  were 
completed. 

Served  for  two  yeara  in  the  UjB.  Army. 

Mr.  Han'a  otfloea  and  aettritlea  taidnde: 
Pnaldent  and  Chairman  d  the  Board  d  the 
Bank  d  Oreen  Cove  Springe.  Prmldent  d 
Bhforcement  Security  Corporatian.  Preal- 
dent  d  J.P.  HaU  di  Son.  Board  d  Diracton 
d  Oreater  Orange  Park  Community  Hoapi- 
tal.  State  Board  d  Adminiatratlan  IBveat- 
ment  Adviaory  Committee  Member.  Bucu- 
Uve  Board  Member  d  the  norida  Sherifb' 
Boya  Ranch  and  Oiria  VOla,  Member  d  the 
Private  Security  Adviaory  CouncQ  for  the 
Secretary  d  State's  Office.  Inveatmoit 
Conunlttee  d  the  Shrine  d  North  America. 
Director  ^dO)^  Oreater  Jackaonvllle 


Agricultural  rwr. 


Potentate  d 
man  d  the 
Authortty, 
Chamber  d 
Board  d  SoO 


Mr.  J.  P.  Han.  Jr.  haa  been  dioeen  CItiaen 
d  the  Tear  by  a  Joint  onmmittae  d  the 
Jaekaanvme  SherlfTi  Office  and  Ptatemal 
Order  d  FoUce.  UMlge  S-40.  Mr.  Hall,  a  life- 
long realdent  d  Oreen  Cove  Springe,  ia  mar- 
ried to  the  farmer  Anita  Sue  WtaicheBter 
and  la  the  father  d  aiz.  He  waa  ehoeen  for 
thia  honor  baaed  upon  hla  many  oontrlbu- 
tioni  to  the  eff arte  of  local  law  enf wcement 
and  in  recognition  of  hia  outatanding  aup- 
port d  iwofumlnnal  atandarda  in  the  field  of 
criminal  Juatlce. 

Mr.  Han'a  invdvement  in  law  enforcement 
began  with  the  influence  d  hla  father.  J.  P. 
Haa  Sr..  who  waa  Sheriff  d  Clay  County 
for  M  yeara.  a  atate  record.  Mr.  HaU  waa 
Chtef  Deputy  d  the  Clay  County  SberltTa 
Office  for  ten  yeara.  During  hla  career  he 
lany  profeaalonal  achoda.  among 
them  the  preetlgtoua  FAX  Natkmal  Aoade- 
my  in  Waahlngton.  D.C  While  aerving  with 
the  SberlfTa  Office.  Mr.  HaU  rimultaneooa- 
ly  pursued  a  career  in  banking.  Today  he  la 
Preaident  and  Chairman  d  the  Board  d  the 
Bank  d  Oreen  Cove  SprtBga.  Hole  alao  the 
Co-Foundar  and  Preaident  d  Bnf oreement 
Security  Corporation,  a  large  JackaonTflle 
baaed  induatarlal  aacurlty  firm. 

Mr.  Han'a  piof— lonal  and  dvU  Involve- 
BMnt  indnde  mambefahlp  on  the  Board  d 
Direetofa  d  the  Greater  Orange  Park  Com- 
Bumtty  Ha«ttal.  the  StdeBoard  d  AdDBtai- 

the  Private  aecurtty  Advlaary  Councn  for 
the  Secretary  d  State's  Office  and  BBoat  no- 
tably  the  Crlmlnd  Juatlce  Standar*  and 
Training  OonmlaBlon  which  acta 


Jayoeea,Past 
Fast  Chaii^ 


Paat  Member  Career 


day  County 
Chairman  d 

d 
Temple. 

d 


Member  at  Cabul  Tiiila(|M1t  Red  Crom  d 
Conrtantine.  Order  d'^Km  Star.  Loyal 
Order  d  Moaee.JMnanB  d  Foreign  Ware, 
Royal  Order  d  Jeetera.  Tork  Rite  Bodlea. 
ScotUih  Rite  Bodlea.  Morocco  Temple 
Horee  Patrd  (paat).  Benevdent  Protective 
Order  d  Blka.  Doctora  Inlet  Civic  League. 
Rotary  Club  (Honorary). 

Member  d  Criminal  Juatlce  Standarda 
and  Training  ConuntaBlon.o 


GUAM  18  PRODD  OF 
CX>MMANDER  BERMUDES 


HON.  ANTONK)  BORJA  WON  PAT 

orouAM 
III  THB  Honsi  or  uranBrrATiw 


Thundav,  June  9, 1993 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  I^»eaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  first  perwm  from  Quam  to 
graduate  from  the  n.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my has  been  iwomoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  by  the  X3JB.  Navy.  Several 
weeks  ago,  Eulogio  C.  Bermudes 
pinned  on  the  shoulder  boards  of  a 
Navy  commander  and  in  doing  so 
brought  h<mor  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  of  Ouam. 


June  9, 198$ 

m  1968.  BOlogio  Bormndes  of  Agat. 
Ouun,  was  ekoaen  to  be  tbe  flnt  Cha- 
morro  to  MJeoA  the  Anailwny  at  An- 
naptdls.  Md.  I  wen  wnnwibw  that  oe- 
eaakm  and  the  price  irtikfa  Ooounand- 
er  Bermudes'  family,  inrtnrting  hla  late 
father  Juan  Oueriero  Bennndea  and 
his  moUier.  Maria  Ooneepckm  Ber- 
mudas, felt  wlien  their  son  went  to  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Altar  that  fbat  year,  thoutfi.  everything 
fen  late  plaee."  Bermndea  aald. 

Be  atiiilluil  and  eventually  piaoed  in  the 
top  M  peroent  d  hla  grartnaling  dam  d 
Iflf. 

I  the  flrat  Chamorro  to  grad- 
I  the  navy  academy. 

Bermudee  took  on  fur- 
1  a  Burface  warfare  line  offi- 
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We  all  belidved  that  thlg  outrtanding 
young  man  wm  capable  of  great  things 
and  his  standing  among  the  top  SS 
percent  of  hiii  graduating  eiaa  in  1970 
is  a  reflection  of  his  dedkatfcm  and 
wilUngneas  to  wOTk  hard. 

Since  his  graduation.  Oommandw^ 
Bermudes  h|v  gone  on  to  obtain  a" 
master's  degree  in  medianieal  engl- 
neeilng  and  has  hdd  a  mmriMr  of  hltfi 
level  posts  is  the  Navy.  TMay.  he  is 
the  planning  officer  and  ezeeuttve  of- 
ficer at  the  naval  ship  repair  fidllty 
on  GKiam. 

Commander  Bermudes  is  a  tribute  to 
what  can  be  achieved  when  a  person 
rMUy  devote*  his  full  time  and  energy 
to  one  goaL  This  was  best  ahown  In  his 
own  words  when  he  received  his  new 
rank— "I  can  do  more  things  than  I 
ever  thought  I  could."  he  said.  Well 
done,  Oommander  Bermudes.  and  I. 
along  with  the  rest  of  your  fellow 
Ouamanians  salute  jrou  oo  a  job  weU 
dcme  and  wish  you  the  best  of  success 
in  the  yeara  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  RaooBS  a  fine  artide 
about  Oommander  Beimudea.  I  (x>m- 
mend  the  artide  to  my  odleagueB  here 
today  for  their  enlightomient.  Thank 
you. 

The  artide  follows: 
AoAT  Mas  FaoMORD  TO  OoaaumaB 
(By  Paul  J.  Borja) 

In  1960.  Buloglo  "Loy"  C.  Bennudee  d 
Agat  waa  a  teen-ag».  That  year,  he  waa 
chooen  by  Gov.  Manuel  Guerrero  to  be  the 
fhat  Chamom  to  attend  the  n.S.  Navd 
Academy  at  Aanapolla.  Md. 

^nth  the  appointment,  a  heavy  burden 
fdl  upon  hla  wouldera. 

Bermudee  Waa  the  only  one  appointed 
from  candldatea  from  the  American  teirito- 
rlee  d  Guam,  the  ^Hrgln  Uanda  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  aad  he  endured  preaaure  that 
peihapa  no  othor  plebe.  a  flnt-year  mid- 
ahlpnan.  f dt. 

"A  ooupto  d  Umee  I  thou^t  about  qdt- 
ttng,  but  thea  the  thought  d  letting  the 
peopte  d  Guttn  down  kept  me  gdng."  the 
96-year  old  Agat  man  aald  yeaterday. 

Teaterday,  Hermudea  ahouldered  eome- 
thiiw  canaid*ably  Ild>ter-the  ahoulder 
boarda  d  a  Near  commander. 

in  ffrw«yyy  he  waa  formally  promoted  to 
hla  new  rank  at  the  Navd  Ship  Repair  Fkr 
duty. 

Bermudee'  flrrt  year  aaw  him  peiaevere 
nd  only  throodi  the  acadwny'a  Intenae  aca- 
demlc  and  pityalcd  condttlantng  requlre- 
menta,  but  alto  throudi  a  aevere  eaae  d 


'1  waa  Yvvnf'^  tor  about  aiz  or  eight 
montfaa  that  Unt  year,"  aald  Bermudee,  the 
eon  d  Maria  Concepdon  Beimudm  and  the 
I  Juan  Guerrero  Beimudea  d  Agat. 


He  aerved  aaweapona  officer  on  the  UBS 
Benicia  and  UBS  Hdiry  W.  Tucker. 

Wtam  January  1974  to  December  1976.  he 
atodlad  at  the  Navy  Poatgiaduate  Sdiod  at 
Monterey,  CaUt.  and  obtained  a  Maater  d 
Stikmn  dfgT^f  ***  """"hanlTBl  engineering. 

Hla  next  tour  waa  with  the  Navd  Reacton 
Office  d  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  learned  about  nudear  power  aya- 
I  and  admlniatntlve  dutlea. 

At  Mare  Uand  In  the  San  Frandaoo  Bay 
area.  Bermudee  became  a  nudear  ahlp  au- 
liei  liiliBMbiiil  aitil  waa  nnr  of  Ihr  nffirlali  iV 
rnmmhalnnliw  the  DBS  Nautflua,  the  Navy's 
^Drd  nudeaniowered  submarme. 

After  Mare  Uand.  Bermudea  was  tiana- 
ferred  In  June  1961  to  bis  preaent  post  at 
the  Ship  Repair  Facility  where  he  is  plan- 
ning offloer  and  executive  office. 

After  aU  the  ceremony  d  hie  promotion 
yeatqday,  he  reminleced  calmly  In  his  office 
about  hla  daya  d  Annapolis. 

"They  ta»d  you  to  your  maximum— in 
phyalcd  conditioning,  in  academics,  in  self - 
oontrd  and  dadpline." 

Dccaiier  of  his  Annapolis  experience,  the 
Agat  man  reellaea  he  is  meeting  challenges 
and  burdena  he  never  thought  he  could 
ahoulder. 

"I  ean  do  more  things  ^jsn  I  ever  thought 
I  could,"  he  said.* 
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women  lower  monthly  payments  than 
those  that  men  receive,  andoonpanles 
eveiywhere  make  prottta  from  women 
w(nken  who  are  lo^ed  in  the  pink 
fljietto. 

Equal  pay  is  a  dvH  ri^ts  ispue.  but 
more  impcxtantly,  it  is  an  ewmnmic 
issue.  Women  want  equal  pay  for 
equal  wixk.  and  equal  pajT  tar  compa- 
rable work.  The  women  in  this  country 
who  take  care  of  the  newborn  anil  the 
tUk.  aagbt  to  be  paid  as  much  as  the 
mm  who  adjust  the  radiaton  in  the 
hoqritals. 

Without  the  end  to  eoonomic  dto- 
criminatkm  against  women,  we  will  see 
in  the  next  decade  the  devastating  and 
humiliating  effects  of  the  f emlniiation 
of  poverty.  Today,  1  out  of  every  3 
families  headed  by  a  woman  lives  in 
poverty,  compared  to  1  out  of  18 
headed  by  a  man.  Only  10  peroent  of 
the  women  over  65  receive  -pensions 
ccmipared  to  27  peroent  of  the  men  in 
this  country,  and  those  pendons  for 
women  were  cmly  half  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  men. 

This  is  not  a  way  to  treat  our  moth- 
ers, sisters,  aunts,  and  daui^itetB.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  treat  our  wotting 
women.  At  this  anniversary,  we  must 
onnmit  ourselves  to  a  new  beginning 
for  e(iual  pay  or  suffer  the  shame  of  a 
nation  that  lets  its  womoi  die  in  pov- 
erty.* 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  BARBARA  A  MKULSKI 

OrMABTLAmi 
Dl  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISERTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  9, 1983 

•  Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  today 
marks  the  20-year  anniversary  of  the 
Ettaai  Pay  Act,  a  law  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  guaranteed  women 
equal  pay  for  equal  woi^  Where  the 
law  has  been  enforced,  women  have 
made  some  gains,  but  they  still  make 
only  59  cents  for  every  $1  a  man 
makes,  and  it  is  20  years  later. 

For  too  many  years  the  woiii  of 
women  has  been  trivialized,  and  the 
wwth  of  women  has  been  overlooked, 
and  we  are  still  undervalued  and  un- 
derpaid. 

Whoi  eocmomists  talk  about  "the 
American  worker"  or  the  policymakers 
talk  about  the  American  taxpayer, 
they  never  mean  us.  The  social  secniri- 
ty  system  still  pays  benefits  based  on 
^le  assumption  that  every  household 
has  a  sin^e  wage  earner— and  that 
wage  earner  Is  a  male. 

Too  many  people  in  this  country  are 
tmaiHwy  mcmey  right  xufw  out  of  a 
system  that  pays  women  too  little  to 
live  (m.  Insurance  companies  are 
iwaMi^  profits  from  the  money  that 
women  pay  to  get  coverage  that  is  not 
as  good  as  men's.  Pendon  programs 
make  profits  from  plans  that  give 


DR.  EDWARD  TELLER^'1  WAS 
NOT  THE  ONLY  VICTIM  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES" 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

OP  (aOKGIA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSEMTATIVBS 

Thundajf,  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  McDONAU).  Mr.  Speakier,  Dr. 
Edward  Teller  is  one  of  the  great  sd- 
entists  of  his  time,  and  certainly  one 
of  America's  greatest  living  sdentists. 
On  ^prQ  28,  1983,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  story  concerning 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  alleghig  a  conflict 
of  interest  in  his  advising  President 
Heagan  on  matters  of  defense,  due  to 
ownership  of  stodc  in  a  defense-related 
firm.  The  story  contained  numerous 
errors  and  Dr.  Teller  attempted  to  set 
the  record  straight  with  a  press  re- 
lease of  his  own  i^iidi  the  New  Yoik 
Times  ignored.  The  Accuracy  in  Media 
organization  then  attonpted  to 
straighten  out  the  matter  with  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  which  was  ignored. 
Therefore,  with  the  continued  dd  of 
Accuracy  in  Media.  Dr.  Teller  has  bem 
placing  full-page  ads  in  various  news- 
pastera.  I  commmd  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Dr.  Teller's  story  as  it 
W>p«ued  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Tuesday,  May  31, 1983: 
Da.  Edwaio  Tblub:  "I  Was  Not  ihi  OiaT 
Victim  or  xm  Nkw  Tobk  ' 


On  April  28,  I  testUled  bdore  the  HOuae 
Armed  Services  Committee  about  how  to  re- 


/ 
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aaaiclMd~  itory  eomeUy  raportad  my  itoek 
pordiaw.  I  bmf  Mtthv  boucht  nor  mM 
,  the  Ubm  of  BUT  orlgl- 


June9,198S 


Junes,  1$8S 


to 
to 


Altaray -. 

oakkilDrM.BiitaotoM  . 
tlili  topic  ot  ertttal 
ftiMiiiwii  antntimfr 
ft  trant  PM*  wtldo  pobUilMd  ttet 
JBtbollftwTaffcTtaw  HaftdllnwI. 

tlM  KMr  Tofk  TtaDM  ttoiTmwi^^  m- 
••rtod  bv  «———*>  and  talae  ■tatcownU 
ttat  I  bftdbMB  ghmatoek  tn  HMtooetlei. 
I  lliii  liHiiiMlnn  tbftt  I  hftdOMd 
of  the  Ptertdtnfe  protee- 
I  to  inflate  the  Tfthie  of 

.__j  o<  the  atock  I  own. 

The  vaty  aest  day  Itadto  Moaoow  braad- 
eaat  wldwlda  the  New  York  Ttanea  atonr— 
with  each  mJaaiaiiaiiiiiit  and  inniiwiitn  em- 
^rT™-**-^  Hm  New  York  Ttmea.  of  oouiae.  la 
not  ditaetly  lanwiallilfi  for  thia.  But  when 
the  New  Tack  Unwa  thfomh  miainf onnm- 
ttoB-totally  deflaeU  attention  tnm  taif  or- 
al utaoat  nt**"*^'  importanee.  dia- 
teatteony  given  to  the  Ooncreaa.  and 
prafldaa  grlat  for  the  Sorlet  propasandft 
i«ni,  the  IM  of  the  vlctlnia  indude  more 

Ducauan  of  the  New  York  Timea'  hlatorlc 
fcputatian.  eadi  dtarge  deaerrea  eaieful  at- 
tentlan.  With  apolo«iea  to  rimOariy  be- 
■Biidiad  eaOeasnea  and  tnmdi.  I  ahaU  deal 
only  with  the  facta  that  involve  m\ 

TIM  New  York  Ttaea  au—eatt  uAiaual  ac- 
tivity in  Bdlonetioa  atoek.  Aooordinc  to  the 
Natlenal  flmnriannn  of  Securttlea  Dealen' 
ntfom.  BdlOBetlca'  weekly  tradinc  ndume 
dmiiw  the  waaka  endinc  January  21.  M  and 
IMmary  4  (a«Mn  it  averaged  «6.000  aharea 
per  (tey)  mnm&iA  the  tradinc  that  oocuned 
m  the  week  prior  to  the  Preaident'a  meeeh. 
However,  the  yeariy  average  trading  on 
March  16  waa  a  little  over  41.000  aharea  per 
day.  and  the  following  week  it  roae  to  a 
Uttle  more  than  56.000  aharea  per  day.  an 
tiMiiaar  of  66  percent— wdl  within  normal 
market  flurtna^t^aa  ami  not  the  50  percent 
that  the  New  York  Ttmea  reporta.  In  the 
the  Preaklent'a  apeech.  He- 
four  polnta-to  $17.50 
perahaic 

The  TImea  went  aeveral  daya  In  reaearcb 
toot  aaked  no  i— "r*"r  officer  about  the  riae 
in  tndhw  volome  and  price.  They  could 
have  told  him  that  in  the  week  prior  to 
Mareh  36.  HUtanetlca  preaklent.  Chariea 
JobMiM.  had  been  traveling  around  the 
country  annoaneing  to  tnveatment  broken 
the  HettoBetka  would  npari  record  first 
quarter  aalaa  and  eamlnga 

The  day  alter  the  New  York  Times  story. 
HMIanetlCB  trading  raae  to  atanoat  175.000 
r  day— more  than  a  600  percent  In- 
a  week  and  a  half  later,  the 

_. t61Jm  Mr.  JobUna  with  hia 

wea-f eundad  report  aeena  to  have  bad  leaa 
effect  CO  the  stock  market  than  the  New 
YorkTtanea. 

Durtiw  the  Carter  administratlan.  I  pur- 
rfiMirt  frr'Mmmmhim  gtock  in  Hellonetica  a 
meantly  banknig*^  wniniany  wtth  saad  iden- 
(ona  9t  whom  I  know  peracnally)  and 
related  (aa  the  company 
__  ■)  to  aolar  energy.  Stawe  my  re- 
:  tai  lfT6.  aa  a  phyaldBt  I  have  inter- 
tai  aeveral  hl^  tertiiwkigy 
In  this  caaa.  I  not  only  put  up 

but  acme  of  my  own  cap- 

ItaL  The  Loa  Aiwelea  TImea  (without  my 
hdp)  on  the  day  following  publication  of 
the    New    York    TlmeB'    lengthily    "re- 


HeUooettaB'  moat  outatanding  product  la  a 
naar^erfMt  device  fttr  converting  DC  power 
to  very  predaely  eontrolled  AC  power.  This 
trequaney  converter  la  tBvortant  in  the  uae 

of  aolar  cdla.  In  battarlea.  and  In 

rdlable  energy  supply  to  aenaitivc    .. 
tuasueh  aa  canumtera.  In  thia  fMd.  to  the 
beat  of  my  knowledge.  HeUonetlca  haa  out- 
paced all  of  ita  ocmpetltora. 

Currently.  HeUonetlca  ia  completing  a 
three-year  program,  financed  moatly  by  in- 
tonal  fundtiw.  to  produce  a  laaer.  Company 
iclcntMs  have  used  thia  laaer  to  naake  aolar 
deetrlc  cells  with  the  bigheat  verified  effl- 
deney  aa  yet  produced.  This  laaer  may  alao 
have  appllii^*""  in  coaamunlratlnna 

In  the  past  year.  HeUonetlca'  direct  sales 
to  the  government  amounted  to  66  percent 
of  ita  total  salea— 16  percent  for  energy  de- 
vicea.  10  percent  for  laaer  development  Yet 
the  New  York  TImea  asserU  that  the  com- 
pany "has  derived  about  70  percent  of  Its 
busineaa  from  contracU  with  the  Depait- 
menta  of  Defenae  and  energy." 

The  Timea  article  statea  that  the  White 
Houae  itmimnn'— ***''^  agency  purchaaed 
the  frequency  converters  mentioned  above 
and  that  "a  apokeaman  for  the  oommunlca- 
tioiw  agency  said  that  the  contract  has  been 
granted  without  competition.'' 

The  exeeDence  of  the  converters  and  their 
proven  rdtabOlty  are  facta;  thia  compara- 
tive BBlld  inp"— **»  conveys  mlsinfonna- 
tlon  by  iTmitf*~'  of  theae  facta. 

The  aasadng  error  is  that  New  York 
Times  aaaerta  "HeUonetlca'  laaer  technology 
Indudca  a  high-powered  ultraviolet  laaer 
that  can  be  uaed  In  spaced-baaed  weapons 

Confusing  an  annealing— w  communica- 
tlons— laser  with  a  weapon  laaer  ia  compara- 
ble to  identifying  penknivea  aa  armaments. 
The  HeUonetlcs  laser  is  a  big  and  efficient 
penknife,  but  It  has  no  poariUe  uae  In  mla- 
sile  defense.  The  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional laboratory,  where  I  continue  to  con- 
sult, is  conducting  reeearch  on  the  concept 
of  a  nudear-exploaive  pumped  x-ray  laaer. 
However,  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  no 
communication  or  collaboration  on  z-ray 
laaers  between  the  laboratory  and  HeUone- 
tlca baa  exiated  in  the  past,  none  exiaU  at 
pnaent,  and  I  can  imagine  no  reason  for  col- 
laboration on  this  completely  different  type 
of  laser  in  the  future. 

Late  last  summer  on  television.  I  men- 
tioned that  technological  advances  made  by 
my  young  friends  at  the  National  Laborato- 
ries and  elaewhere  had  Improved  the  proo- 
pecU  for  protecUve  defense.  I  empbasiaed 
the  amaO  amount  of  reeearch  money  that 
waa  required  to  puraue  theae  poaalbiUUea. 
Rcaponding  to  a  question.  I  alao  reported 
that  I  had  not  aeen  the  Preaident  since  hia 
inauguration. 

Aa  a  conaequenoe.  perhapa.  I  had  a  half 
hour  Interview  with  the  Preaident  and  aome 
of  hte  advlaocs  in  September.  1666.  In  the 
following  few  months.  I  talked  about  theae 
technteal  advancea  and  their  defenae  impU- 
fat.lT?Tw  on  aeveral  oecaakma  with  more  Pre- 
aldental  advlaors.  On  Mareh  61. 1  waa  aaked 
to  come  to  the  White  Houae  for  dinner  two 
daya  later.  Untfl  I  arrived— two  houn  before 
the  PreaMent's  blatorle  9Mch  and  after  the 
New  York  stock  market  was  doaed-I  bad 
abaolutely  no  Indication  of  the  reaaon  for 
the  invitation  or  of  the  strategic  reeearch 
and  devekipment  program  which  be  would 


an 

that 


What  proBBptod  tha  New  Totk 
a  float  page  alary  In 

faet  pttatod  < 
darifylng  facta  ware  OHlttadr  1 1 
in  the  nanow  flnanela; 
and  ita  invoatara  apparantty  owa  tt  a  I 
gratttnde  ainoa  pnhMnattnn  ot  the 
WM  followed  by  a  aaJar  tBcnaaa  In 
price.  But  tha  qoastlan  bofare  tha 
Aimed  Servloea  Conimlttae  on  April  66  la 
one  of  truly  etttkal  iliiiMiiialnns  for  eadi  dtl- 
aen  of  our  naUon. 

Why  the  New  York  Ttmea  pubMrtied  mia- 
Inf ormatlon  maaqueradtaig  aa  news  at  that 
particular  time  la  a  quastton  I  canwit 
aiMwer.  But  I  aopaet  that  thia  aaaU  bat 
blatant  "■■'p'*  of  the  New  York 
mixture  of  poUtlca  with 
doea  not  atand  alone.  That  the  Uvea  of  un- 
counted people  In  the  united  Statea  and 
abroad  auf f er  repefcnashwatrom  such  edito- 
rial decisions  cannot  be  quaatloaed. 

Indeed.  I  was  not  the  only  victim  of  the 
New  York  Times.* 


C3LAY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BUB 
DRIVERS  FIRST  IN  NATION  IN 
SAFETY 


HON.  mil  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

«  orruwiBA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  amMnTATPm 


Thundav.  June  9,  IttS 
•  Mr.  CHAFPELL.  Mr.  ftwaker.  I  rise 
today  to  aalute  a  grand  group  of  dedi- 
cated dttaena  from  Clay  County.  This 
is  one  of  the  six  counties  that  make  up 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida. 

The  cltixens  to  whom  I  make  refer- 
ence today  placed  first  in  the  United 
States  in  safe  operatiim  of  school 
buses.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  area  of 
greater  responsibility  than  the  care 
and  safe  transport  of  the  chUdrm  of 
America. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  this  group 
of  dtiaens.  I  am  doubly  proud  to  be 
able  to  call  the  attenticm  of  this  es- 
teemed body  to  the  achievement  of 
these  school  bus  drivers.  At  this  Jun- 
tuie.  I  submit  the  following  article 
from  one  of  our  fine  district  newspa- 
pers, the  Clay  County  Crescent,  to  be 
entered  into  the  Cohqussiovai. 
Rboobo. 

[Pram  the  Clay  County  (Pla.)  Crescent, 
June  3. 19661 

Racxivx  Natioiial  Satrt  Awms-Cut 

School  Bits  Daivas  Aa>  Pnsr  n  Natiom 
(By  Klaine  Wllllamaon) 

Clay  County's  school  bus  drivers  and  the 
traiHportatlon  department  of  the  Clay 
County  School  Syrtem  are  No.  1  in  the 
nation,  according  to  the  National  Safety 
CouncQ  and  were  preaented  a  Pbat  Place 
Award  in  the  National  Fleet  Safety  Contest 
for  the  year  1683. 

The  award  was  given  to  Clay  County 
school  b«H  drivers  for  superior  performance 
during  1966  during  which  time  Clay  County 
drtvera  transported  9,700  studenU  on  routes 
totaling  IM-mUllon  miles  without  a  sin^ 
chargeable  aeddant  Anory  Prame.  Director 
of  Transportation  noted  that  driver  training 
waa  a  key  factor  in  reducing  the  acddoit 
rate  to  aero. 


F.  TyiM%  jr.  Also 
tor  of  T1nn«MCtatlan  tar  tha 
,andhla 


this,   thaoe 


The  openlns  prayer  and  the  Invoeatlaa 
by  R«v.  Jaek  HkD  sad 
!  led  the  sabite  to  the : 

la  lUrnilsntt  stood  tut  a 
of  oOHiee  in  m— y  ot  the  late 
Vktor  Moore  «id  Dorothy  ] 

Proaantlng  the  ftaat  plaoa 
waa  Gary  BuMer.  viae  prasMmt  of  the 
Northeast  Ra.  Safety  OoaneO,  and  aeoopt- 
iiw  it  waa  Marsha  Maswan.  ehatman  of  the 
Clay  County  Sdiool  Board. 

Other  apeakin  on  the 
Supt  J^aae  P.  Tynea,  Jr.:  J.  P.  HaO.  Jr., 
prealdeni  of  the  Bank  ot  Orean  Cove 
SprliwB:  A.  P.  CdUn.  Jr..  captain  of  the  Plor- 
Ma  Highway  Patrol:  John  Dial.  Jt..  retired 
apedaUst  with  the  State  Department  who 
haa  aaalated  the  aduMd  systam  In  training 
and  routine  Jamea  Booth,  prtawipal  of 
Orange  Park  High  School:  Clay  County 
Sheriff  JennlngB  Murrhee;  I«Ry  H.  Meltt- 
tlre,  atate  artSiinlatrator;  and  Owen  Hall, 
preaident  of  the  Clay  Ooonty  School  Wu^ 
ployeea  Aoaodktlan,  aa  wdl  as 
driver.  Alao  peaking  to  the 
Hopklna  and  frame. 

■aeh  9eaket  pralaed  the  driven  ftv  their 
enviable  aafett  record  and  many  apoke  of 
peraonally  nottdng  the  caUbcr  of  driving 
that  Clay  County  buaea  have  while  on  their 
routea. 

Mmdti  of  the  following  (inrturting  drivers, 
bua  aldss  and  subatltutaa)  racalvad  an  award 
certificate  whifch  raada.  in  part  "nDo  certify 
that  you  have'  made  a  aignlflraiit  contribu- 
tion in  hdptatt  Clay  County  Sehoola  attain 
the  firat  rfaoe  award  in  the  National  Fleet 
Safety  Oonteat  determined  by  the  Nattonal 
Safety  Council  for  the  year  UtS." 

Olna  Argo,  Sara  Argo,  Baibara  Arm- 
Btrong,  IdaBcamian.  Betty  Sridgaa.  Phfllap 
joy  Brown.  Chrlatlne  Bnah.  Fteddle  Butler. 
BiUle  Catfe,  IBdgar  Carter.  J^idy  Carter. 
Thetana  OartSr,  Oeraldlne  Carey.  Merle 
Chapman.  CMaUne  Chick.  Boolta  Cole- 
man. Zedra  Colllna,  Doria  Cook.  Joyce  Ooon. 
Barbara  Crawford.  Pranoea  Cnatia,  bther 
Day.  Gaa  DSLuea.  Martha  Oyal.  Judy 
■vana.  Roy  Haber.  Annie  Oann.  Dolorea 
Oamer,  Kdlta  Goetake.  Unda  Oteen.  Sara 
GrUtln.  Betty  Hall,  Owendle  HaU.  Jamea 
Haiaey,  ConnM  Hatcher,  Ntaia  Hatcher.  An- 
gdene  Haworfh.  Carol  Haydt,  OaQ  HMd.. 
Liaa  Hendeilwn.  Steplnnle  Herring, 
Wynoan  Herring,  Detha  Hlekey.  Shirley 
Boule.  Barbara  Hubal.  Bdwin  Ivey.  Bverett 
Ivey.  Martha  Arey.  Laveme  jetfian,  Pftnoea 
Johnson.  Oayw  I^nler.  Mary  Jo  I«e,  Patri- 
cia Manhart. 

Huby  ir^w^faty,  Maude  Margadonna. 
Hdan  Mathi4  Mary  MoOore,  Barbara 
Mebemey,  CBorla  Meek.  Sharon  MOla. 
Jerrle  Moody.  Melba  Morgan.  Bale  Padgett. 
JUU  Padgett.  Kathy  Padgett.  Ruby  Padgett, 
Shirley  Padgeit,  Vetla  ftge.  Nina  Parker, 
Cora  Parklnoah.  Joyce  Payne,  Unda  Parry. 
Alna  Pleisan^  Carole  Pippin.  Addle  Po- 
haMd,  lAwrenbe  Powdl.  Mary  Raevea,  Cora 
Rivera.  Clara  Rogera,  Patricia  Saunden, 
Kffle  SdilemUsn,  Annie  ShtaM.  Bddle  Shine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Orethe    Statth.    Hilda 

MarySakMBon, 

atsiUiv.  Johmia  Staittnc  Unda 

Helen    Stewart.    Battle 

J^vee  Weldi.  Sharon  Wdeh.  Unda 

Weak,   Carthel   WDUiMan. 

laawman.  Betty 

Batty  Ye 


Robert  rhaatahi,  Robert 
Andrew  Modey.  Sr.. 
n.  MSitan  Padgett,  Marcua  Pad- 
Jamea  Rlehardaon. 
Owen  Tatrob  Bobby  Wager. 


Draaay,*Donna  Hall.  Roaalie  Hel- 


lo Fkame,  the  Clay  County 
Dqvt.  tranaport  acme 
dally  in  86  buaea  aaaigned  to 
There  are  116  buaea  uaed  in 
the  department,  indnrtlng  thoae  uaed  on 
fMd  trlpa,  onea  uaed  when  aaaigned  driven 
are  ID,  etc  The  department  alao  indudea  11 
madianlca,  two  parte  peraona  and  three 
uf  flue  pt  rawnnf  1 

Itaaaportatlon  director  Frame  said  that 
eadi  person  in  the  department  contributed 
to  the  national  hoatar  and  fIrat  place  award. 
Hie  alao  aald  that  he  aaka  the  Lord  each  day 
for  the  aafety  of  the  atudenta  and  the  bua 
driven  and  added  that  "It  all  goea  badi  to 
the  Lord." 

mar  to  the  preaentation  of  the  certifl- 
oatea.  Mary  Solomon,  achool  bus  driver, 
sang  a  movtaig  aolo.  "Somebody  Bigger  than 
You  or  L" 

Tlie  fScflitlea  and  the  barbecue  were  ar- 
ranged through  the  generodty  of  J.  P.  HaU 


ST.  RiORIAN  CHURCH  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERIEL 

OriaCBXGAlT 
m  TRB  HOUSB  of  BXFBJESBITATIVES 

Thunday.  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Speaktf ,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oi^ 
portunlty  to  give  special  recognition  to 
the  75th  anniversary  of  St.  Florian 
Church  in  Hamtramck.  Mich.  For  75 
years,  St.  Rorian  has  enhanced  the 
ethnic  identity,  education,  and  herit- 
age of  its  parish. 

Among  the  highlights  of  its  history, 
Piqie  John  Paul  II  visited  St.  Florian 
Church  when  he  was  a  cardinal  in 
Sentember  1969.  Three  years  ago,  in 
December  1980,  St.  Florian's  Christ- 
mas Midnight  Blass  was  nationally 
televiaed  by  ABC. 

Hie  parish,  established  in  October 
1907  to  serve  the  residents  north  of 
the  boulevard  and  the  railroad  tracks, 
immediately  began  a  commitment  to 
education.  Just  1  year  after  the  parish 
was  established.  St  Florian  built  its 
first  church-school  building  for  ele- 
mentMry  education.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Felidan  Sisters,  children 
were  offered  a  first  rate  Catholic  edu- 
cation. 

By  1912.  the  Echool  enrollment  had 
increased  to  477  students.  By  1925.  en- 
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itdtanent  tn  St.  Florian  Elementary 
School  had  reached  2.900.  and  had 

firmly  egtabUshed  itodf  as  a  unlfjrlnc 
force  wtthin  the  oommimtty. 

Not  only  did  St.  Florian  meet  the 
edueattooal  dwnands  of  elewfentary 
students  within  its  parish,  but  also  the 
demands  of  high  sdiool  studenta,  In 
1940.  Father  Walkowlak  founded  St 
Fbvian  ffigh  Schocd.  and  admttted  a 
freshman  class  of  74  studspts.  Four 
yean  later,  31  students  had  graduated 
from  9^  Florian  Hi|^  Sdiotd.  and  the 
total  enrollment  had  Increased  to  2S4 
students.  Tbday  the  enrollment  is  SM 
students. 

In  addition  to  an  educational  com- 
mitment St  Florian  estaWlshad  the 
VopnHMt  atimwberry  festtvaL  Fourteen 
years  ago,  the  first  strawbeny  festival 
was  held  to  enhance  the  art  craft  and 
music  programs  of  the  school  The 
attractiveness  of  this  festival  has  since 
cau^t  the  attention  of  all  Metn^Mli- 
tan  Detroit 

Mr.  [^leaker,  I  would  like  to  give  tpe- 
dal  recognition  to  St  Rorian  Church, 
for  its  commitment  to  pommunity 
action,  which  has  enabled  itaUnembers 
to  preserve  their  heritage.*  ] 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

oPMiaaoinu 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  RapfeBsmaTivis 

Thundaw.  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  record,  last  week,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Envi- 
ronment and  Safety,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  field  hearing  in  California.  The 
subject  of  the  hearing  was  one  of  the 
Nati<m's  largest  haaaidous  waste  land- 
fills which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  residential/business  community.  Our 
purpose  was  to  gather  information  on 
the  health  effects,  and  the  economic 
effects  of  the  landfiU  on  the  surround- 
ing area.  We  chose  to  hold  the  hearing 
on  a  day  the  landfill  was  in  operation, 
therefore,  I  was  absent  fnnn  the 
House  on  Thursday,  June  2  and 
Friday,  June  3.  As  a  result  I  was 
unable  to  record  my  votes  on  those 
days.* 


NUCLEAR  BUILDDOWN 
DELUSION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

<Wl«»««A<iHimM.II« 

nr  THE  HOUSI  OF  KBPRBSDITATIVCS 

Tliunday,  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  Senar 
tor  Alan  Cbahstoh  has  written  a< 
superb^analysis  of  the  current  aims 
control  debate.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues \o  read  this  thoughtful  article. 
Senator  CtaAmxoH  has  led  the  fight 
for    the    Komedy-Hatfleld    nuclear 
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In  tlM  Sanate  Fotvlpi 
He 

I  ths  nndnr 

BMDk  in  araand  tbe  eoaatry  and  la 

of  ttaia  MMlan'B  laaillng  adiolan 

qoUtlcal  leader  on  the  ianie  of 

oontRd.  Hia  artlele  ihould  be 

raadbyaU. 

TIM  aitlde  f oUowK 

I  tlM  Lm  Aiw^tai  TImw.  June  t.  IMll 
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Oa.  MR 


am\J9- 


(BgrAlu 

to 


) 


anapabUo- 

*o 
at  boa*  and  elvMd  that  be  to 

to  ^y''»i""ii'a  eqnitai 
I  wttb  the  Sofvlat  Union. 
A  ottteal  ataMnt  In  tbto 
ttM  raeant  Wbtte  Honae  mofe  toward  en- 
;  of  ttM  nndaar  "bufld-down"  pro- 


of the 
COaantttee.  Tbto 

to  curt  the  nodear- 

laea  toy  attatadm  VB.  and  Softet 
to  retire  two  nuclear  warbeadi 


there  to  Wtte  IB 

to  Jortlfjr  ttato 
And.  with  mot*  than  M^aot  n 
himito  fci  tbe  iimeiiwiire'  arMoato,  tteonld 
take  deeadee  of  eoatly  modemtoatiaB  before 
we  had  "built  down"  to  ilanlHranUy  lower 
lo?^  of  aanrtvable  ayetaBM. 

In  their  eacHrneea  to  profMe  an  anBa«on- 
tiol  tfoee  for  their  eonmltment  to  contln- 
ned  preduetlen  <rf  new  nndear  ■yrtema. 
bnQd-down  proponento  have  Ignared  an- 
other baale  ffeet  gofenalnc  U  A-aoflet  am; 
eoBBpettttai:  With  endi  enocBOoe  uveifeJO 
In  the  n A  and  Soviet  areenato.  the  perllooe 
nudear-anw  raee  to  today  BUMh  BMte  quali- 
tative than  quantitative,  tt  to  the  Otayptaean 
liMtotunm  that  nuclear  ataUUty  awalta  alter 
juBt  one  more  round  of  modenlaatlan  that 
drlvea  the  anpeipowna  to  waato  ao  nany  bO- 
HwwimrHllinTTTnnrliianrrBrinie  i*-^ --* 
herenee  to  the  OrwdUan  loale  that  to  let 
Icae  we  nnat  flnt  have  more  obaeurea  the 
fact  that  wc  muet  fbat  atop  the  eacalatlnt 
race  If  we  are  to  achieve  deep  redue- 


esiMvUnc  ftana 
an-day  protram 
top   trade   offlGiala 


of  the 
both   the 
D.CTholOBC 


the  "bnlkMown" 
hi  a  letter  that  he  dreulated  laet 
I  OB  the  eve  of  eonerearfonal  votlne  on 
the  MX  Btorile.  When  moderate  ewlnc  votea 
then  fUl  Into  Une  behind  the  MX  the  buOd- 
waa  devatad  to  new  proml- 
.  And  now  key  consreanen  are  pubUe- 
ly  eondltlanliw  their  future  eupport  for  the 
ifT  OB  the  niulilnnr'i  wflUneneea  to  follow 
tbitNWb  on  hto  ■miatlnn  that  be  mli^t 
make  a  buDA^own  propoml  to  the  Soviets 

Opponanta  of  the  IIX  were  of  courae  dto- 
mayed  by  Ootwreae'  vote  glvlne  the  green 
light  to  further  production  of  tbe  danger- 
UM.  ihaleliStoliw  MT  iiilMlIf  Trtttitriil  t  -•- 
atan.  But  It  waa  atoo  dtoconeertbig  to  witneai 
the  iiBwiiilmal  mab  toward  tbe  Ineffectu- 
al bund-down  propoaal  now  betaig  offered  by 
r  aa  a  paiaeea  f  or  the  eanoer  that  to  the 


BulkKdown  to  advertleed  as  a  practical 
■MiMM  of  curbtaw  the  nndearaima  race 
wbDe  penntttliw  "atabOUng"  ama  modern- 
argue  that  It  "would 
the  nptaeement  of  aging  weapon 
_,  _  with  BMwe  anrvlvable  ayatesar  by 
requblm  the  auperpowera  "to  eliminate  two 
older,  lam  t^**"*-**^  nudear  warbeada"  for 

At  the  heart  a<  tbe  bufliMown  are  two  re- 
fbat  eouM  prate  to  be 


Tbe  admlnlatratlon  to  now  selling  the  MX 
to  nawines  aa  eaaentlal  for  aima  oontnd.  It 
to  -^^*<^  the  same  argument  regarding 
plan  to  put  Sn  Perahlng  1  and  crutoe  mto- 
sOea  In  Burope  iMgliiiiliig  tbto  December. 

Tbto  to  not  ama  oontroL  Neither  to  the 
build-down.  Tbeae  are  preacriptlona  for  a 
continued  nuclear  buildup,  a  continued 
waate  of  UJB.  and  Soviet  human,  finanelal 
and  tecbnologleal  reaouroea. 

The  bufldup/bulbMown  propoeal  to  po-- 
hapa  beet  understood  by  recognliing  Ito 
source,  tt  waa  fbat  puahed  by  people  wbo 
weic  concerned  that  the  nationwide  call  for 
a  nuclear  freeae  might  *'f'r— •  UJEL  weap- 
ona  modemlaatloo.  It  waa  offered  In  the 
HoiHe  of  Repreeentatlvea  aa^  amendment 
to  kfll  the  genuine  nudear-freeae  reeolutlon 
while  providing  an  arms-control  fig  leaf  for 
conttatued  nuclear-arms  productloo.  tt  to 
now  backed  by  a  President  who  has  refused 
to  support  ratification  of  three  ams-contnd 
treaties  that  were  accepted  by  tbe  Sovleta 
and  negotiated  by  past  Republican  and 
Democratic  AdmlntotratlonB  (tbe  SALT  U. 
Tbnabold  Teat  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear 
asrpi«rf«i«  treatlea)  and  who  has  walked 
away  from  a  fourth,  nearly  compkitwi.  nego- 
tiation (OoBBprebenslve  Teet  Ban). 

For  thoae  staicerely  oonunltted  to  real 
anw  control  now.  there  remains  a  stanple. 
equitable,  verlftable  propoeal  that  drew  81 
percent  support  in  a  May  Buainem  We^/ 
Lou  Harris  polL 

It's  caDed  the  bilateral  nuclear-weapons 


are  that  our  atiategle  planneri  wm  move  us 
toward    dsptoyassnt    of    osore    survtvable 

tsM  wm  sondww  stabmae  tbe 
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are  not] 
__  I  by  more  survtvable  aya- 

In  feet.'  the  vote  that  reaeued  the 

-with  tbe  bdp  of 

thebuOd-dowB   alBO 
to  ftaad  aaoa  that  tbto 
larenoti 
rUAaadl 
arenoti 

bi eadi  o(tta^"vuln«^ia"  VM.  sOos ItaBtts 
ttito  wsapm  lahMiilj  to  fbat-strlke  use. 
wbOa  the  SevMa'  dsployMnt  of  hundreds 
of  mobile,  tbrse^mrtiead  SB-aOs  eipoaes  aU 
.  rttr*fe-i-  to  attack  virtually  wltb- 


FERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  DONBONKER 


VK  THEBOUaiOy 

7%«rMfaK  /Kn«  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
aewal  lonsstandliic  oommltments  in 
my  home  diatriet,  I  wai  unable  to  be 
preaent  for  a  number  of  votea  on 
Thuiaday.  June  a.  and  FHday.  June  S. 
On  June  2.  Senator  Maax  HaxnuD 
and  I  boated  a  m^or  ezp<nt  trade  oon- 
f erenoe  in  Portland.  Oreg.  The  oonf er- 
enoe  Involved  more  than  SOO  Indtvld- 
uala,  rfirnrnwintlng  the  Padfle  North- 


far  thlB  type  of 
f erenoe  made  It  tmpoartiie  to 
plaiM  when  It  beoame  dear  the  Houae 
would  be  taklnf  up  gubatanthre  ledda- 


I  have  already  oonununleated  to  the 
leaderahlp  my  fruatratkm  at  the 
gweepinf  laat^nlnute  diantea  tn  FH- 
day^ achedule.  ao  I  wffl  not  dwell  on 
that  votxA  here.  It  la  a  tdUng  point- 
but  oertalnly  no  conaolatlon  that 
over  100  of  my  CQUeasuea  were  alao 
caught  off  guard  by  tbe  heavy  leglalar 
thre  achedule. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
highlight  aeveral  of  the  key  iaauea  oon- 
aldered  Thunday  and  Ftiday. 

I  gtroni^  gupport  tbe  Wlrth  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  tlSS.  reatorlng  EPA 
funding  to  IMl  levela  and  reaffbming 
a  gtrong  oongreaglooal  commitment  to 
a  healthy  environment  Since  Preal- 
dent  Reagan  took  office.  overaO  EPA 
funding  hag  been  alaahed.  and  Agency 
peraonnel  has  been  cut  by  nearly  one- 
third.  At  a  time  when  the  threat  poaed 
by  tozle  wastea.  add  rain,  and  other 
pollutants  lg  Increasing,  the  admlnla- 
traticm's  cuts  have  severely  under- 
mined the  Federal  environmental  ivo- 
tectkm  effort.  AdopClon  of  the  Wlrth 
amendment  is  a  step  toward  reversing 
these  dangerous  and  sluutsighted  poll- 
dea. 

On  a  second  issue.  HH.  SI65.  the 
legislative  apiwoprlatlons  bm.  Indudes 
a  provision  which  I  think  is  long  over- 
due. The  bill  reoolveB  the  uncertainty 
over  Members'  pay  that  has  developed 
In  recent  years,  capping  the  salarleB  of 
Members  of  Oongreas  and  senior  Fed- 
eral executives  at  current  levels.  Since 
1977.  when  Congress  voted  ttsdf  an 
automatic  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, we  have  been  in  the  podtion  of 
voting  each  jrear  to  dmy  ouradves 
some  or  all  of  theae  aonimulated 
salary  increases.  HJt  S1S5  riiminatea 
this  accumulated  but  unrealiaed  ad- 
justment, setttaig  salaries  at  current 
levels. 

I  have  always  believed  that  any  ac- 
tions affecting  Members'  compensa- 
tloo  should  be  debated  openly  on  the 
House  floor,  and  subject  to  an  Inde- 
pendent, recteded  vote.  This  direct 
and  honest  approach  la  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  theae  difficult  iasuea  and 
help  rebufld  public  req>ect  for  this  in- 
stitution. 

Listed  below  are  the  votea  from  June 
2  and  S,  together  with  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  preaent 

HoOcall  Na  14<:  On  resolring  into  the 
Conunlttae  of  tbe  Whole  Bouse  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  HJl.  IIU.  HDD  and  Independent 
agoBdea  appropilatlona  for  ftocal  year  1M4. 
(Approved,  SM  to  •).  "Tea." 


BoOeaU  NO.  14T:  Wbtb  amambnant  to 
HJL  sm,  raitertaig  tbe  opaaatlBg  budget  of 
the  BnbviAantd  Piutadlan  Agney  to 
ttoeal  year  Uil  levda,  an  bMnaae  fkon  lem 
than  tl.1  bmon  to  $LS  blOlen.  (Approved 
no  to  MT).  "Aya." 

BoOean  Mok  141:  Boiand  Motion  to  report 
HJt  tin  to  the  fun  Houae  OPbiled  144  to 
a»)."Na" ^ 

to  HJt  sua.  to  prohltatt  the  use  of  funds  to 
taapoae  ttiPi^f"—  upon  any  loeal  ana  for 
faOnre  to  dttaln  natknal  air  standards 
undsr  the  Oban  Ab  Act  (Approved  tn  to 
IM).  "Aye." 

BoHeaUNa  UO:  Boiand  Motkm  to  report 
HJt  SISS  tothe  fuU  House.  (Approved  Ml 
to  IM).  "Aye." 

BoUoan  N*.  181:  Ftaial  paamga  of  HJt 
nu.  (Approted  UO  to  lU).  '^aa." 

BODeall  N^  MS:  HJt  SISS.  legtolatlve 
bcandi  apprpprlatlona  for  flseal  year  M04. 
Walker  anwuirtmiint  to 
atoff  fundtaig;  (fWled!14S  to  SM).  "Na' 

BoDeaU  No.  16S:  Ftaial 
pension  of  (be  rules  of  8b 
Bmergency   >sstotaniy  Act  of  108S.  (Ap- 
proved S7«  to  76).  "Tea." 

lUdkan  Na  M4:  On  approvtaig  tbe  Jour- 
nal for  tbe  previous  day's  piocoedlngi  (Ap- 
proved S8S  to  31).  "Tea." 

BoUeaU  Na.  155:  On  readvlng  taito  the 
Conunittee  «f  tbe  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  tJnlon  for  the  further  oooalder- 
atton  of  HJt  SISS.  legiabUtve  brandi  appro- 
priations for  ftocal  year  1904.  (Approved  SOI 
to  10).  "Tea." 

BoDeaa  No.  156:  Gregg  amendment  to 
HJt  SISS.  to  reduce  fundtaig  for  standtaig 
and  spedal  commltteea.  (PWIed  ISS  to  188). 
"No." 

BoDcall  N*.  157:  Barlett  amendment  to 
HJt  SISS,  to  reduce  funding  for  oongiea- 
slonal  office  expenditures.  (Bejected  1S6  to 
160).  "No." 

BoUcall  NO.  158:  Hunter  amendment  to 
HJt  S1S5.  to  reduce  funding  for  rebnburse- 
ment  of  offldal  mall  coats.  (Beiected  1S4  to 
17S)."Na" 

BoOcall  Na  150:  Hilar  amenAne&t  to  HJt 
S1S5.  to  reduce  fundtaig  for  the  nonpartisan 
CongrwstemJ  Budget  Offloe.  (Bejeeted  141 
to  164).  "No." 

BoUcall  Na.  160:  Brown  amendment  to 
HJt  S1S5.  to  reduce  funding  for  mainte- 
nance, care,  and  operation  of  the  Houae 
Office  Bufldtaigs.  (Beiected  101  to  108). 
"Na" 

BoUcall  No.  161:  Ftaial  paamge  of  HJt 
S1S5.  (Approved  184  to  104).  "Tea."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MBBBafhiisftIi  will  welcome  eageriy  a 
dertainn  to  sdeet  Newport  as  the  base 
for  theae  ships,  and  there  wHl  be  nar 
tlooal  and  regional  economic  benefits 
tothedMrioe. 

The  ediUnlal  follows: 

[mac  the  FaO  Blver  dfass.)  Herald  News. 

June  1. 18881 

Nawpoar  Aim  the  Navt 

Tbe  Navy  to  planning  to  both  a  battleahip 
and  aa  many  as  seven  eecort  vesseto  in  a 
noftbeastem  port 

That  mudi  to  certain. 

Tbe  Navy  has  made  dear  that  it  no  longer 
plana  to  concentrate  the  nation's  fleet  in 
Norfolk.  Vtaglnia.  or  San  Diego.  California, 


NEWPORT  AND  THE  NAVY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


nr  TBI  HDU8B  or 

Th*ndaih  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  ftieaker,  the  Fall 
mm  Herald  News  recently  publiahed 
a  thoughtfiil  editorial  making  several 
strong  argignents  in  favor  of  the  sdeo- 
tion  of  Newport,  RX.  aa  the  new  base 
for  the  batMewhip  group  adieduled  to 
be  home  pokrted  In  the  Northeast 

I  agree  with  the  HOrald  News. 
Taking  Into  account  both  strategic  vafi 
eoonomlc  conoideratloag.  Newport 
would  be  an  ezodlent  durioe.  The 
Navy  abould  know  that  the  people  of 
Rhode   Idgnd   and  of  aoutheastem 
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affect  the  future  &e  of  Newport's  harbor 
and  base  tecilltlea. 

It  dMold  not  be  overlooked  etther  that 
th«  preaenoe  of  tbe  bufldtawB  and  the  houa- 
taig  devdopmento  that  the  fleet  uaed  untfl 
so  recently  would  also  leptmint  a  vast 
saving  for  the  Navy  in  rwtshltohing  tt  aa  a 
port. 

On  aU  levds.  then,  tt  to  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Navy  gives  favorable  <iiwialilrfatlon  to 
maMiij  Newport  0000  again  tbe  home  port 
for  the  North  Athutlc  fleet* 


m  tta  new  strategy  o^  dispersing  the  fleet 
one  of  tbe  major  changes  wHl  be  the  use  of 
a  port  In  the  northeast 

Being  seriously  considered  are  New  Totk 
and  Beaton,  as  weU  as  Newpwt 

Newport  was  a  rdatlvely  late-comer,  and 
in  fact,  waa  not  tailtlaOy  enthusiastic  about 
tbe  poBsQile  return  of  the  fleet 

It  waa  stfll  ■wiTtiny  from  the  eoonomlc 
wound  the  Navy  had  dealt  tt  when  tt  uncere- 
nwn^M'y  withdrew  the  units  that  were  at 
that  ttane  ao  important  to  the  economy  of 
Newport  and.  secondarily,  thto  irea  too. 

Newport  has  f oudit  bade  to  a  prosperity 
as  a  reaort  oentor  that  at  the  time  the  Navy 
withdrew,  was  still  In  the  future. 

Id  any  caae.  the  degree  of  its  present  pop- 
ularity would  bave  been  considered  beyond 
aU  tbe  bounds  of  possibility  at  the  time  tbe 
Navy  left 

^th  the  Pentagtm  reconsidering  its  strat- 
egy. Newport  taiitially  felt  tt  could  afford  to 
be  torn  than  overwhelmingly  enthusiastic. 

Ito  attitude  has  changed,  however,  and 
now  It  has  made  dear  that  it  will  wdcome 
the  fleet's  return. 

Meanwhile,  both  New  Toric  and  Boston 
bave  registered  great  interest  in  being  the 
port  d^  for  the  northeast. 

Agalnat  thto  background,  the  Navy  is  per- 
bapa  wiady  taking  its  time  in  making  a  ded- 
sion  about  wbicta  port  to  use. 

An  taiterview  with  Navy  aides  indicates 
that  teeton  that  wm  help  detomine  where 
the  battleship  and  the  escort  vessels  are 
sent  indude  the  economic  impact  of  its  pres- 
ence, but  also  the  available  facilities  for  tbe 
fleet  personneL 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Newport  being  the  choice 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  Rhode  Island 
and  thto  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Even  lem  disputable  to  the  fact  that  New- 
port bis  fnri«Mny  facilities  for  any  number 
of  persons  that  would  be  lodged  wherever 
tbe  veasds  are  berthed. 

Both  New  Tork  and  BosUm  can  make 
strong  datans.  and  may  weU  have  greater  po- 
Utleal  dout  but  tt  to  hard  to  beUeve  that 
either  has  a  greater  eoonomlc  stake  in  the 
fleet'a  preaenoe  than  Rhode  Island  or  south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

Ftartbenaore,  the  fact  that  Newport  was 
tbe  traditional  hrane  port  of  the  North  At- 
lantic fleet  should  not  be  disregarded. 

Newport  was  not  the  tradltimal  base  for 
sentimental  reaaons.  It  was  used  because  it 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  tai  the  world  for 
vessds  of  any  siae,  and  because  of  its  loca- 
tkn.  has  covered  and  protected  the  mari- 
time approadMS  to  New  Tork  as  weU  as 
New  **^"M<  since  the  Revolution. 

Newport's  importance  in  the  naval  htotory 
of  tbe  Ibilted  States  to  unrfvaUed. 

There  to  no  real  reason  why  the  relatively 
brief  hiatus  that  to  still  going  on  should 


EQUAL  PAT  ACT  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  VK  FAZIO 

<vcujroanA 

IH  TBI  HOUSE  or 

Thunday.  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  today  we 
are  marldng  an  auspicious  anniversa- 
ry—20  years  ago  tbe  Equal  Pay  Act 
became  law,  taking  its  place  alongside 
the  other  landmaik  dvil  rli^ts  legisla- 
tion of  the  lOOO's.  The  act  fcnUds  un- 
equal pay  for  women  and  men  who 
woi^  in  the  same  establishment  and 
whose  Jobs  require  equal  sicfll.  effort 
and  reqiMindbllity.  This  anntvrasary  is 
a  cause  for  odebratlon.  because  we  as 
a  nati<m  have  eliminated  some  of  the 
most  blatant  forms  of  employment  dis- 
crimination against  w<»nen  over  the 
iwst  20  years.  Though  this  date  pre- 
sents us  with  the  oppartaniby  to  re- 
flect (m  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  20  years,  it  is  also  an  occasion  for 
rededicating  ourselves  to  OHnpleting 
the  tuk.  of  ridding  Uie  American  work- 
place of  all  forms  of  wage  discrimina- 
tion. 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  reveal  some  disturbing  statis- 
tics. In  1960,  among  full-time  woricers, 
a  woman  earned  60.8  cents  for  every 
dollar  earned  by  a  man.  By  1979,  how- 
ever, women  were  paid  cmly  59.6  cents 
for  every  dollar  paid  to  a  man.  During 
the  past  two  decades,  the  prcwortion 
of  women  in  the  work  force  has  risen 
from  38  to  S3  percent  with  most  woo- 
ing out  of  economic  necessity  to  hdp 
support  their  families.  In  1982.  more 
than  2M  million  wives  were  theeiuy 
onployed  family  members— ai/  in- 
crease of  44  percent  in  4  yearsyAddl- 
tionaUy.  families  headed  by  women 
with  no  husband  present  are  11  per- 
cent of  all  households,  further  illus- 
trating the  necessity  for  theae  women 
to  receive  equal  pay  when  their  Job  re- 
quires the  same  ddll,  effort  and  re- 
qimisibility  as  a  man's.  However,  most 
of  the  new  women  workers  have  en- 
tered the  service  industries  which  are 
already  dominated  by  womoi,  and  not 
the  skilled  blue-collar  Jobs  where  the 
Equal  Pi^  Act  would  allow  them  to  re- 
ceive the  high  wages  paid  to  men. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  still 
work  to  be  (tone.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  rededlcate  themsdves  to  in- 
suring that  the  woridng  women  of  our 
Nation  receive  no  less  than  full  eco- 
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nomle  Jortlee  and  equity  under  tbe 
law.  Our  iMiiduoBMOfi  in  tbe  Oon^eat 
took  the  flnt  itap  SO  yeon  a«o  with 
the  nrrrr  of  the  Iqual  Pay  AtL  It 
nmabm  for  ua  to  atrengthen  that 
guarantee  made  90  yean  ar>.  that  aez 
ihaU  not  be  the  determining  factor 
irtien  praflding  fompmitiffn  for  a 
JobweD 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MO  on*  ooold  ever  forget  bow  hard  ttM 
CWfclrBn  Hilled. 


Jun€9,l$8S 


June  9, 191 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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FKRCKFTIONS  OP  THE 
HOLOCAIJBT 


HOUCHAKLESLSCHUIIER 


m 


or 


IHaiMtaft  /mie  Si  1M3 


•  Mr.  SGHUMXR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  caD  your  attentloo  to  the 
winning  emaya  and  poema  tan  the  1989 
Wvai  B'rlth  eeeay  and  poetry  oiutcat. 
The  anbjeet  (tf  theee  moving  works  Is 
the  HfrtftTyF*.  and  the  thoughts  and 
BkMM  these  young  men  and 
\  have  o<  it  are  extremely  power- 
fuL  llieee  eaaays  and  poems  oonvey 
the  fun  rai«e  of  atrodtleB  that  oc- 
curred dmiiw  this  period  and  serve  to 
lemlnd  us  that  the  past  to  taadeed  not 
forgotten.  Inhumanity  must  never  tri- 
umph again 

rSixlfiLLioe 


Tbe  taibed  wire  Is  rated, 
txeflkic  on  tbe  mNmd  fran  rotted  posts. 
TiM  bomeks  itsiid.  fortotddlnc  end  mute, 
witb  tbe  wtnd  HMblnc  tbraugb  tbe  decoylns 


Tbe 


Tbe 
grWr 


■re  oversiuwu  with  ooone 


oat  tbe  petbs  to  the  nery  funiaoea. 
fltsnd    like    eenttoeli 
tbe*7. 

of  s  bytone  time. 

tbe  memories  oorae 


Wby,  Ob  irtiy  was  this  condooed? 

Tbe  few  sivnr  voleeB.  unheard  by  an  Inaen- 


Heed  not  tbe  ideas  of  those  who  would 

resMve  this  plaee. 
But  let  It  stand  erect  for  all  time  and  weak. 
With  a  tSr  greater  eloquence  than  voices 

erytaig  now  srtiat  m^t  have  been. 
While  from  above  tbe  six  mlUion  Stare  down 
at  those  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
angutahed  cries. 

JouaMauii. 
PJS.  217.  e-51S. 

AstbeworidMtbaek. 
Six  Bidlllon  peo^  died. 
And  tbe  Haais  dktet  care. 
Bow  Imrd  tbe  diOdren  cried. 
This  was  a  tbne  of  symbols. 


Tbls  was  a  Ubm  of  murder. 


Tbe  sky 
Tbedsy 
Httletli 
While  bis 

AD 
An 


vtth  humsn  naoke. 
tonl^t. 
burned  the  sky, 

proved  th^  might. 


tbeboRor. 
tbe  teen  sod  pain, 
those  not  yet  bora. 
Agstnr 

StlMtlt^ 

wortd-wlde. 


PAin.a-MT. 


TteBOtACAOST 


Are 

Cnid  snd  unjust. 

To  tske  Uvss  of  tbe  tamooent. 

And  kin  than  oft? 

Tbe  Holoeaust, 

Are  BMn  leamlns  by  history. 

Or  are  we  ever  to  repeat 

Suebbstel 

No  one  Is  perfect 

We  sD  have  emotinns 

May  we  leen  by  the  saerifioed  Uvea. 

Msy  tbey  not  be  In  vain 

Msy  no  one  be  Judged  by  Race.  Color  or 

Creed. 
For  then  we  may  repeat 
The  Tlolofaiist 

I  hate  tbe  thou^t  It  ever  happened. 
I  hate  tbe  tbootfit  no  one  seemed  to  csre. 
I  hate  tbe  thought  It  might  be  forgotten. 
I  hate  tbe  tbou^t  It  could  happen  aU  over 


tOSTB. 

P.&  m.  •-918.63. 

TBS  HOUICAUST— TBOOOHTS  UKD 


Tbsse  were  dMtb  esaaps.  wbsm  so  SMsy 

prisoDsn  would  dis: 
So  sasay  fUBson.  so  smay  a  Us: 
And  sStbs  war  wss  andsd,  tbe  truth  osbbs 

out: 
Tbe  rumors  were  true,  beyond  sny  douM: 
Tbe  osnps  sn  stm  tbsrs.  a  wwialnrter  to 

sn: 
And  If  one  were  to  listen,  you  eon  hear  tbe 

spirits  call: 


Their  troops  csme  msrching  In.  they  never 
left 

We  were  tossed  out  of  our  homes 

Our  Identities  lay  amongst  the  sshes. 

Our  feeding  were  abandoned  when  oar  hair 
wss  chopped  of  f. 

We  woe  forced  Into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant. 

He.  to  some,  was  the  almighty,  greater  than 
God 

But,  to  us  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
■avage  beast  who  vared  none. 

The  ruins,  our  ruins,  lay  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto 

Nothing  was  left  of  the  people  who  lived 
there. 

Memories  of  good  times  were  killed  along 

With  the  six  mmion  of  our  people  who  per- 
ished. 

We  had  barely  any  hope  and  little  chance 

Of  survival  but  we  never  gave  up. 

When  our  one  lource  of  happiness  was 
taken 

Ftom  us.  whm  our  children  were  murdered 

In  front  of  us  and  when  we  were  branded 
like  cattle,  we  prayed. 

Oh  God.  how  we  prayed,  hoping  that 

Someday  this  torment  and  devsstation 
would  end. 

Why,  we  would  ask  God.  why  be  it  the  Jews 
who  always  suffer? 

It  took  a  whQe  but  out  prayers  were  an- 
swered! 

He.  the  tyrant,  tried  to  exterminate  us  from 
this  earth. 

Many  he  killed  but  what  he  could  not  de- 
stroy 

Was  our  love  to  live  and  our  strong  belief  in 
ourselves 

That  is  how  we  survived. 

Jsssifss  Shslbos, 
J  A&  142.  Grade  7. 

Ths  HoLOCAOsr  A  Tms  or  Tsaacw 

Some  recall  ite  dim  beginnings; 

Before  the  iiisissiirs.  before  the  killings; 

The  deaths  so  many,  the  survivors  so  few; 

The  pain  and  tortures  that  so  msny  went 
through; 

Behind  barbed  fences  and  thick  brick  walls; 

The  horrors  so  great  that  every  witness  re- 
calls: 


JA8.SS4.a-Sl 


TtaHOuooser  ■ 

The  Holocaust  wss  sn  awful  tims. 
An  awful  time  indeed: 

Hitler's  soosUad  "superior  race". 

Showed  ite  cowardness  when; 

Tbey  sttaeked  the  Jews  with  murder 

Ttane  snd  time  sgsin. 

Tbey  reduced  the  value  of  human  Uf e. 

To  every  low  degree; 

Because  of  that  madness  Hitler^ 

"Flnsl  Solution"  decree. 

"Abstdute  power  corrupte  absolutely". 

As  said  by  someone  wise: 

He  must  have  looked  at  Hitler, 

And  saw  that  in  his  eyes. 

The  Jews  who  died  st  the  Germans'  hand 

May  not  have  died  in  vain; 

We  may  have  learned  a  lesson. 

A  lesson  laced  with  pain. 

We  are  aU  the  children  of  our  God. 

And  every  life  Is  dear 

When  we  look  back  on  this  disaster. 

We  sU  will  shed  a  tear. 

JSSSB  KAVASU), 

JAa68.7SPE. 
Thx  Holocaust  Mt  Tbouobts  tm 

iMPSBSSIOm 

My  recent  readings  concerning  the  holo- 
caust have  had  a  profound  effect  on  my  life. 
Up  to  then.  I  was  relstively  sheltered  from 
this  dark  period  in  history,  despite  sn  exten- 
sive religious  ba^ground.  If  I  hsd  lived  in 
Europe  at  that  time,  as  some  of  my  rela- 
tives. I  would  have  been  imprisoned  or 
slaughtered  because  of  my  Jewish  faith. 

How  did  this  occur  and  how  can  it  be 
avoided  In  the  future?  These  are  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  holocaust  Who  were 
these  butchers  and  how  did  they  convince 
others  to  carry  out  these  hideous  deeds? 
Reading  about  the  architect  Albot  Speer, 
tought  me  that  the  so-called  intelligent 
group  of  Germany,  who  didnt  want  to  get 
involved  in  something  political,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  power  of  Adolph  Hitler,  as  a 
result  of  their  indifference. 

Why  didnt  the  United  States,  supposedly 
a  pillar  of  freedom,  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
victims  of  the  holocaust?  Pisces  like  Auach- 
wits  were  public  knowledge  at  a  certain 
p^t  The  rest  of  the  non^ewlsh  world  Just 
dosed  their  eyes  and  hearte  to  these  cries  of 
sgony. 

Tet  one  can  not  denounce  aU  of  mankind 
for  not  preventing  the  holoeaust  There 
were  many  who  rose  to  the  occsslon.  like 
Raoul  WaUenberg.  the  Chilstisn  warrior, 
who  risked  his  life  over  snd  over  sgatn  to 
save  thousands.  The  stories  of  these  heroes. 
Anne  FTsnk.  snd  msny  others,  showed  me 
that  there  was  some  deep  compassion  to  be 
found. 
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But  bow  csa  ens 
sgsln'7  Ons  vust 
could  bsppsn  again. « 
try.  In  todays  dttfleiilt 
lar  to  post  WaM  Wsr  I 
celvshie  that 

country  must  not  close  tbsir 

Tossy  never  sgsIn  Is  not 
must  be  replaoed  by  a  volee  of 
contlnuatian  ef  the  State  e(  ISrad  Is  a 
prime  examide.  "Hie  stersotype  of  a  Jew 
being  a  me^  pious  persosi,  bss  been  re- 
placed In  realiy  by  perbapa  tbe  finest  sd- 
dler  In  tbe  world. 

I  do  not  praaeh  pure  vlolsnoe.  but  I  fed 
that  an  active  reapoue  Inltlany  to  aU  tbe 
pattetiM  that  led  to  tbe  boloceust..  would 
help  prevent  such  destruettai  <tf  humsn 
life.  Violence  against  sny  fotm  of  husBsntty 
must  be  met  with  a  strong  band.  It  osUs  for 
strong  sctions  snd  not  gentle  words. 

SosaaOvszB. 

LH41-l.Mr.aiudL. 
HOLOCAOSr 

The  story's  told  In  msny  wsys 

In  movies.  booM  snd  plsys; 

The  trsglc  me^iory  must  live  on 

No  matto'  length  of  days. 

Soese  bow  tbek  hesds. 

Some  close  their  eyes. 

And  others  tutti  their  backs: 

No  mstt«  what  they  try  to  do 

They  must  sooept  the  facts. 

Six-mnikm  men.  not  long  sgo. 

Feu  prey  to  genodde 

A  heinous  crime  of  msn  to  msn 

Such  scsr  we  can  not  hide. 

There  is  no  wsy  we  can  forget 

No  way  to  congiensate 

No  way  that  men  can  e'er  erase 

This  pisgue  of  terrible  hate. 

Premeditated  giurder 

An  stanost  perfect  plsn 

If  msn  wm  sofseday  be  destroyed. 

BOs  ssssasln  wtl  be  msn. 

IdssHnx. 
Ssmud  J.  TOden  BOgh  SchooL 

Tte  Thuspss  or  tbb  HOMCsesr 
Thunderi  or  so  explosion:  peibsps  It  wss  a 

knock  at  the  door, 
I'm  so  ititgi'tt^**  with  everything  now.  I 

cant  renkmber  any  more. 
To  think  bade  to  that  terrible  night 
When  harsh  footsteps  echoed  through  the 

hsU. 
Then.  Time  was  on  s  rapid  flltfit 
But  aU  fatigued  now.  It  has  slowed  to  a 

crawL 
We    thought    it    imposalbie-tt    couldnt 

happentous. 
They  even  told  us  that  we'd  be  safe,  and 

there  was  no 
Need  to  make  a  fuss. 
Although  for  a  moment  we  beUeved. 
Our  inatlnctB  Strong  steered  us  right 
We  eooM  not  be  iriidly  deceived. 
Inateed.  we  listened  stiffly  to  our  fritfit 

We  knew  whese  we  were  headed  for 

When  we  saw  the  muddy  irtieds  of  tbe  Nssi 

.  Jeep. 
Tbst  represented  ruthless  torture,  snd  gore. 
A  vtatan  that  r  would  for  long  keep. 
Others  kncfw  it.  too— I  inferred  so  from  thdr 

ways 
Beceues  some  seemed  shocked,  or  In  s  daae. 
HSnds  Quivered  snd  twitdied  sad  trembled 

snd  shook. 
Some  furttveli^  grsvlng  tbe  Holy  Book. 
The  diOdren  Srere  silent:  ss  If  too  old  for 

tbdr 


Tbey  saw  their  mama's  snd  papa's  eyes 

FtolrtlagbeA  desperate  tears. 

I  soon  — «*"*^  forest—the  dsmpness,  the 


mnlesUy.  a  iriaoe  where  things  flourished 


We  Jumped  off  the  trudc.  yearning  for  air, 
WhOe  tbe  soldiers  shouted  for  us  to  go 

there! 
There,  wss  a  large  foundation. 
Over  my  sUn  ran  a  tingling  sensation. 

Iboae  singed  out  dimbed  inside,  amidst  all 

the  wailing, 
I  soon  fdt  my  mind  drifting  snd  ssiling. 
Bow  dM  they  fed?  I  begsn  to  wonder. 
For  only  a  moment  because  then  I  heard 

something  like 
Thunderi  Agsin. 

After  that  sesry.  peaoe^hattering  sound. 
Tbe  last  pebbles  skippeckscross  the  ground. 
Along  tts  path,  the  truck  cmtlnued. 
To  bring  me  to  this  place. 
A    camp    whoe    horrors    are    constantly 

viewed. 
A  discredit  to  the  humsn  race. 

SnarrHASBB. 
South  Shore  High  School.  201.O 


MICmOAN  CONFERENCE  VIEWS 
THE  HUMAN  DIMENSION  OF 
JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC  PERFORM- 
ANCE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

oriacHioAH 

n  TKS  HOUSE  or  RBPRSSDrXATlVBS 

Thunday,  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
remarkable  2-day  conference.  The 
Human  IMmension  of  Jwan's  Econom- 
ic Perfonnance.  was  held  recently  in 
sgtetiigMi  where  JH>anese  economic 
eonaietition  has  been  of  special  con- 
cern, especially  to  the  unemployed 
auto  taaduatry  workers  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  convmtion  was  originated  and 
managed  by  Prof.  Paul  Tai.  director  of 
Aalan  atudies  at  the  University  of  De- 
troit, and  was  supported  principally  by 
the  Michigan  Council  for  the  Human- 
itiee  alcmg  with  its  parent,  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  conference  made  a  very  original 
and  useful  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  profoundly  complex 
cultural  significance  of  Jwanese  eco- 
nomic omipetition  and  helps  us  to 
avoid  Uie  sometimes  too  simplistic 
view  that  knowledge  alone  of  econom- 
ics <n>  engine^lng  to  enough  for  under- 
standing clearly,  and  therefore  dealing 
effectively,  with  such  a  problem. 

llie  aswiigun  CouncO  for  the  Hu- 
manltiea  to  to  be  commended  for  recog- 
nialng  the  Importance  of  Professor 
Tal's  conception  and  for  providing  sub- 
stantial support  for  such  a  practical 
application  of  the  humaniU^  perq^ec- 
tlve  to  one  of  BCichigan's  most  impor- 
tant problenis. 

Mr.  I^Dcaker,  the  following  brief 
evaluation,  prepared  for  the  Michigan 
Coundl  for  the  Humanities,  provides 
an  iiliBninating  a^impse  of  what  took 
place  at  thto  remaikabie  conference. 


ns  HoiiAw  Dnmnaaw  or  Jsraa's 
Bonmoc] 


In  msking  an  evataiatlan  of  tbe  oonfer- 
ence.  primary  consideration  centered  on 

whether  tbe  subject  matter  of  the ""g" 

had  been  dealt  with  sniMssfnllj  in  terns  of 
the  Humsnitles.  ss  defined  by  MCH  guide- 
lines. Because  tbe  MIrtilgan  econoniy  has 
suffered  more  severely  from  Jspanase  oom- 
petition  thsn  bss  the  economy  of  war  other 
section  of  the  country,  the  Js 
my  bss  been  the  object  of 
and  dlacusslan  In  Michigan.  Study  and  dis- 
cussion have  usually  Jumped  off  from  tbe 
bare  engineering  •jmi  general  bosineoi 
siderations.  Predictahly.  the  kind  of 
tlons  raised  snd  the  answers  sought  for 
have  been  quite  narrowly  construed  from 
within  the  disciplines  of  economics  snd  en- 
gineoing,  at  as  tbey  migbt  appear  to  bud- 
nessmen  dealing  with  tbdr  customary  prob- 
lems. In  the  tedrnkal-bualntas  environ- 
ment  it  is  not  usually  apparent  that  rich 
and  even  indispensable  inslibt  may  be 
gained  from  bringing  to  bear  such  seemini^ 
esoteric  humanities  disciplines  ss  the  histo- 
ry and  business  of  making  music,  tbe  study 
and  use  of  language,  the  quality  of  Ja 
education,  the  pervasive  eMecte  of  Js 
religion,  the  role  of  the  individttsl  versus 
the  group  in  Japanese  society,  or  the  role  of 
the  family  in  aodety  and  of  tbe  individual 
within  the  family,  or  any  sudi  perspectives 
SB  understood  from  the  point  of  view  of  tbe 
Humsnitles.  As  a  businessman,  this  evalua- 
tor  can  say  that  such  narrowness  of  vision 
has  undoubtedly  led  to  defective  analysis 
and  inadequate  iHOgrams  of  action  by  busi- 
neas,  snd  caused  evm  a  certain  bewilder- 
ment v^ien  attempting  to  understand  the 
various  aspects  of  Japanese  economic  behav- 
ior. 

Professor  Td  and  his  planning  committee 
sought  to  brtaig  such  humanities  perspective 
to  bear  in  a  minw^  that  wouM  make  tbdr 
rdevanoe  become  dear.  TO  hope  to  achieve 
so  much  in  a  brief  two  days,  even  to  open 
the  door  for  a  glimpse  of  overiooked  poasl- 
bUities  in  a  convincing  way.  was  a  risky  chal- 
lenge. The  present  evaluation  of  the  confer- 
ence has  been  to  estimate  the  success  of 
Professor  Td's  conf oence  in  meeting  such 
aduJlenge. 

After  a  preliminary  and  muminating  dis- 
cussion on  May  16  with  the  program  direc- 
tor. Professor  Paul  Tai.  the  writer  attended 
tbe  oonfoenoe  on  May  20-21.  In  the  discus- 
sion with  Professor  Tsi.  it  became  evident 
that  the  badcgrounds  of  the  members  of  tbe 
planning  committee  were  more  deeply  hu- 
manistic than  the  formd  description  of 
thdr  current  anptoymmt  mi^t  suggest 
For  exsmple.  several  monbers  described 
only  as  govenunoit  officials,  and  another 
described  oidy  by  a  home  address,  actually 
had  a  background  in  Asian  or  Japanese  his- 
toricd  studies. 

As  planned,  four  to  five  workshcvs  were 
scheduled  to  operste  simultsneously  in  dif • 
fermt  rooms.  Bach  lasted  several  hours. 
Several  workshops  were  rqteated  during  the 
conference,  to  ensure  att  conferees  of  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  any  desired  sessions.  Six 
workshops  woe  chosen  to  be  observed  for 
evaluation  during  the  two  days,  the  six 
bdng  considwed  the  "risktost"  smong  those 
listed,  in  terms  of  the  presumed  difficulty  of 
making  the  humanities  subject  mstter  dear- 
ly rdevant  to  the  kind  of  audience-partid- 
panto  expected  to  be  present  (mostly  bud- 
nessmen  and  tedmldans.) 

"Business  of  Music  and  Arts  in  Japan" 
was  the  first  waikahap  evaluated.  This  was 
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otlMn.  TlM  •dfiBoe  pramottan  and  poblld- 
tjr  cCfMt  had  dauly  hud  wldopnad  effect 
tn  attnetliw  the  inteccet  of  eettve.  buay 
paopie  "^  eoBviiieinc  than,  at  the  outaet, 
of  the  rdevanee  of  topta  not  uaoally  per- 
ceived aa  Miantlel  for  undentandtaa  the 
"Japanaae  Hfif««— ««•  PerfOnBanee."  The  at- 
at  thto  appamtly  eeoterie  work- 
.1  fntthar  ^r-P' ■■■■''  the  conchialnn  ar- 
rtved  at  dnrlnc  the  opentnc  teneral 
iriileh  «aa  eo  crowded  that  people 
atandliw  at  the  back  of  a  lood^lnd 
mifciir  Till  tntrodnetary  talk  waa  a 
modd  of  dartty  and  tact,  and  bdped  eff ee- 
ttvdy  to  Oftant  the  amprUntfy  dtveiae  oon- 
fenaa.  bettte  they  dhpenad  throutfurat 
the  buUdiiw  to  attend  their  ebooen  work- 


One  or  two  repreaentattve  eramplea  only 
wm  be  cited  to  indleate  the  mbtle.  but  oon- 
^tattim.  eattanl  reJattanahtp  between  muaic 
and  the  eeonoav.  In  a  braad  If  Indlreet 
aene.  Ih  Japan,  there  are  groapa  of  people 
In  nrtoos  parte  of  the  country  who  oone  to- 

week  they  eoaae  to«ether  to  rinc  the  aong 
J  In  an  eff  art  to  perfect  their  perf oim- 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  many  groupa 
r  tn  one  place  for  a  ooDtcat— to 
I  the  BMot  neariy  perfect  rendltlan  of 
thia  one  aoiw.  What  tntereeU  them  la  the  at- 
ffc—— t  of  the  hlitifiit  poariUe  atandard  of 
quality  for  the  ainsle  aong.  The  great  re- 
ipeet  for  hitfi  atandarda.  and  the  profound 
luwil»ement  of  the  IndMdual  in  the  group- 
aetttaw  of  atandarda  la  deaily  demooetrated. 
The  iirrr'-"*-'  beeomea  evident  that  It  la  a 
— «-»-fc~  to  think  of  the  hi^  atandarda  of 
perf ormanee  in  economic  mattera  aa  a  pbe- 
nw>— ^«i«  laolated  from  the  reat  of  the  cul- 
ture. 8adi  an  attitude.  It  beeomea  dear,  la 
de9iy  Involved  in  the  entire  Japaneae  cul- 
ture and  can  only  be  adequately  undentood 


In 

lathe 


of  'W"^'*'"*  ia,  moreover,  seen  to 

Involved  In  other  mualcal  aettvi- 

I  la  pride  In  the  adilevement  of  the 

rather  than  of  the  IndtvlduaL  Such 

jUtrtiAf-^  and  group  atandarda  are 

In  Japaneae  art. 

aolo  porformanoe  ia  unknown.  It 
group  that  performa.  Saeh  player  la 
trained  accordinc  to  a  teacher 
at^  confoema   to   a  known   and 
tradttlon.  but  the  indMdual  alwaya 
In  the  context  of  the 


prkte  In  atandarda.  pride  In   

pride  In  group  perf omanoe:  theae  qualltlea 
In  aaklBc  mnale  are  a  part  of  a  complez  eul- 
tnal  phanoBanan.  reflected,  alao.  in  the 
Japaaaoe  economic  performance.  It  ia  worth 
TCPoatliw.  aoEh  dutfactarlatleB  are  not 
paroly  an  ti  ■■«<'■■»*>  plieuoiiienop.  To  treat 
M  audi  ia  to  be  a  victim  of  faulty  anal- 
whleh  can  lead  to  faulty  action,  and 


and  Utoratnre.  pravldad  a 
on  the  aatoailBl ' 
of  the  Japaneae  to  new  ted 
not  eaaOy  undaiatood  in  vtafw  of  the  _ 
cultural  tradtttanaUMB.  Tlie  laagoaie  la  in 
audi  a  atate  of  growth.  It  waa  atated.  that  a 
new  book  could  be  pubUahad.  more  than  an 
tnff^  thick,  contalntaig  the  new  worda  added 
In  any  aintfe  year. 

In  another  workahop.  a  Japaneee  mother, 
living  temporarily  In  the  United  Stataa. 
talked  of  the  problem  of  her  eon  learning 
the  Japaneee  language  whUe  Uvlng  abroad. 
Deaptte  the  cuatom  of  apeaklnr  Japanaae  at 
home  and  attending  a  local  Japaneee  lan- 
guage achod  one  day  eadi  week,  while  at- 
tending American  achoola.  ahe  feared  that 
the  apeed  of  diange  of  the  language  would 
make  him  aomewhat  handicapped  In  apeak- 
Ing  the  language,  ahould  he  return  to 
Japan. 

Other  workahopa.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  humanltlea.  were  almllarly  hdpful  in 
dftpfnfwg  an  underatanding  of  Japaneee 
economic  performance.  Beddee  the  Mualc 
and  Art  workahop  and  the  Language  and 
Uterature  workahop.  the  writer  attended 
workahopa  on  Sducatkm.  on  popular  Cul- 
ture aa  ahown  In  fOma.  on  the  lifestyle  of 
Japaneae  in  the  dty  and  on  the  farm,  the 
Power  of  Women  in  the  Japaneee  Culture 
(eapedally  aurpriaing).  and  Induatrial  Man- 
agement Problema  aa  aeen  by  Japaneae 
managers  and  by  American  managers. 
Tbomaa  W.  Miner.  V.  P..  of  Chrysler  Corp.. 
deecrlbed  irtiat  be  bad  learned  from  the 
Japaneae  about  the  aeathetk;  reaponae  of 
workmen  to  their  environment  and  Ita  effect 
upon  thdr  work  behavior. 

There  emorged  from  the  woricshcvs  a 
paradozieal  and  complex  picture  of  the  Jap- 
aneee culture,  at  once  intenaely  traditional, 
rigorous,  devoted  to  high  atandarda.  dlad- 
plined.  group-oriented,  yet  capable  of  adap- 
tatkm  and  change,  at  the  technical  level,  at 
sometimes  breath-taking  speed.  Even  the 
Japaneee  have  difficulty  keeping  up  with 
thdr  own  language  changea.  many  of  which 
are  related  to  tedmlcal  changea  such  as  the 
use  of  computer  technology.  Tet  the  basic 
sodal  attltudea  remain  remarkably  con- 
stant, aa  many  of  the  cultural  activities 
retain  a  remarkably  oonserv^ve  pattern. 
Individual  performance  remains  strictly 
constrained  by  group  norms. 

Not  all  the  workshops  were  so  centrally 
concerned  with  the  humanltlea  as  were 
thoee  which  I  choee  to  attend,  but  all  of  the 
worksh(H>  leaders  were  evidently  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  humanities  peispec- 
tive.  and  businessmen  like  Miner  were  con- 
adoua  of  the  need  for  emphaaixing  such  a 
perspective  at  this  conference,  as  I  learned 
at  the  social  hours  from  my  discussions  with 
conferees  who  were  able  to  attend  work- 
shops where  I  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  considerable  group  of  Japaneae  busi- 
nessmen preeent  entered  freely  into  the  dis- 
cussions, and  on  such  matters  as  education, 
the  give  and  take  was  lively,  almost  heated, 
but  always  notably  politic  I  was  told  that 
there  were  more  Japaneae  experts  preeent 
than  at  any  previously  held  meeting  in  the 


tag  and  two  aodal  hoora  whtah  wwa  baavOy 
attandad.  At  the  end  of  tb» 
after  two  dayt  of  tataoaa  aetMly. 
tiguad  eonfereaa  era  uaually  ta  a 
leave  a  long  eonf  ctaaea.  audi  waa  the 
ttamlng  Intacaat  that  the  wtttar  waa  aUa  to 
obaerve.  durhw  a  half  hour,  only  two  per- 
aou  laavtaw  for  the  nearby  paifetag  lot. 

In  the  Judgment  itf  thia  witter,  the  poten- 
tially dlfflonlt  oonnranea  waa  a  renaikable 
aueoeaa.  Otaaervli«  ProftaMT  Tai.  who  regu- 
larly vWted  the  woektag  groupa  during  the 
two  days,  the  writer  waa  eonftamed  ta  hia 
original  iiiuaiMliai  of  Profiasor  TWa  per- 
aonal  and  prof easkmal  fttaaaa  for  the  taak  of 
orlglnattng  and  carrying  through  such  a 
conference.  A  hltfipotat  of  the  eonf eranee. 
indeed,  waa  a  remdrkabie  video  take  of  Pro- 
feaaor  Tal'a  tatervlews  with  American  work- 
men at  a  Japaneee  owned  and  managed 
manufSacturlng  plant,  located  at  Smyrna, 


In  the  Judgment  of  this  evaluator.  MCH 
funds  were  very  effeettvdy  used  for  this 
conference,  and  gulddlnea  were  wdl  undet^ 
stood  and  fully  compiled  with.  The  evaluar 
tor  would  be  hard  put  to  name  slgniflfant 
defects  ta  planning  or  performance  of  the 
objective,  as  sUted  ta  the  original  propoaal 
to  MCH.* 


DOUBLETHINK— DODBLEPLANT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PE1E)  STARK 

OPCsuroanA 
n  THB  Houas  or  unnsirrATivB 


Thundaj/^Ame  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  UrJ  Speikker,  In  the 
world  of  a8ricult«nl  price  support 
prosrams.  Oeorsie  Orwell's  "1984"  has 
already  arrived./ 

This  winter,  we  started  a  payment- 
in-kind  (PIK)  program  to  pay  farmers 
for  not  planting;  the  payment  was  not 
cash,  but  supplies  of  the  crop  they  did 
not  plant 

But  now  we  find  we  do  not  have 
enough  wheat  to  pay  the  farmers  who 
agreed  not  to  grow  wheat. 

So  we  are  asking  those  farmers  to 
plant  some  wheat. 

So  that  the  Oovemment  can  buy  it 
from  them  to  pay  them. 

For  not  planting. 

This  is  called  not  grovring  your  own 
cake  and  eating  it  too. 

This  $18  to  $20  billion  program 
should  stop. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  to  save 
the  family  farms.* 


BILINOUAL  EDUCATION:  WHO 
KNOWS  BEST? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 


or  raaasTLVMnA 


The  Japaneee  atmoaphere  of  the  confer- 
ence was  matatalned  by  an  exhibition  of 
Japaneee  artifacts,  ta  the  centrally-located 
atrium,  and  the  playing  of  Koto  music 
during  the  luncheon  breaks.  Japaneee  box 
lunches  were  avaOble  for  purchase  by  con- 


Kvery  effort  was  made  to  aid  the  conven- 
ience of  the  conferees.  Jnchiding  tree  park- 


in THS  HOUSE  or 

Thunday,  June  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  am 
you  may  know  the  Elementary.  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education 
SubccMumittee  held  a  hearing  <m  Jime 
7  on  the  propoaal  to  reform  the  Billn- 
gual  Education  Act,  HJL  2682  Intro- 


June  9, 19B3 

duoed  by  tD$  ccdleasue  Jbm 

■GUI  and  m».  ThHt  taflttfnK  tamdved 
the  Secretarf  of  UucatfaB  as  wdl  M  a 
panel  of  ettfeita  rqiMPBMntli 
mAjor   natJobal   edueatlan 

tiou.  Albot  Shanker  of  tbe 

FederaUonr  of  Teaehcn.  FraL  Diane 
Ravltch  one  of  the  anttion  of  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Fund"  report  on 
education  in  Amerloa.  and  the  dbector 
of  a  blltniwal  education  proffiam  from 
one  of  the  Itatton's  major  adioOl  «ys- 
tems.  AU  of  ttaeae  wttneasea  enttausi- 
asttcally  endmsed  the  major  provision 
of  HJt  2683  which  statca.  in  essence, 
that  the  Federal  GovvmnMnt  should 
not  dictate  the  «>eclflc  meOiod  of  bi- 
lingual instruction  for  local  aduxd  sys- 
tems under  the  TMUiigimi  Education 
Act. 

The  essay  in  the  moat  current  Issue 
of  Time  masaslne  gtves  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  bOingual  education 
problem  in  this  Nation  and  I  commend 
this  article  for  review  by  my  col- 
leagues. The  Time  essay  fkom  June  IS, 
1983  appears  below: 

[Prom  Time  Magadne.  June  IS.  1969] 

AoAimT  a  CoHTimtoii  or  Towooas 

(By  Unillam  A.  Henry  m) 

"We  have  room  for  but  one  langiiagff  here, 
and  that  is  the  English  language,  for  we 
tatend  to  see  that  the  oudble  turns  our 
pecvle  out  as  Americans  and  not  as  dwellers 
ta  a  polyii^ot'  boarding  house."— Theodore 
Rooeevdt 

In  the  sUne  windows  of  Uia  Angeles,  gath- 
otag  place  of  the  world's  a«Mng  peoples, 
the  signs  today  ought  to  read,  "ttigllsh 
moken  here."  Super^iariwt  price  tags  are 
often  written  ta  K(H«an.  teataurant  menus 
ta  Chtaeae,  employment-oftlee  signs  ta 
Spanish.  In  the  new  dty  of  dreams,  where 
gold  can  be  earned  If  not  found  on  the  side- 
walk, there  are  laborers  and  boataessmen 
who  have  lived  five.  ten.  M  years  ta  America 
without  leaning  to  speak  Bitfiah.  Botflah 
is  not  the  oonBnon  denominator  for  many  of 
these  new  Americans.  Disturbingly,  some  of 
them  insist  it  need  not  be. 

America's  image  of  itself  as  a  rndting  pot. 
enriched  by  every  culture  yet  subsuming  all 
of  them,  dates  back  tar  beyond  the  huddled 
yearning  magaes  at  the  Baja  California 
border  and  Ellla  bland,  beyond  the  paange 
ta  ateerage  of  victims  of  the  potato  f amtae 
and  the  hlglMninded  Teutonic  settlements 
ta  the  nascent  Midwest.  Just  months  after 
the  Revolution  was  woo.  ta  178S.  nrench- 
American  Wrlt«r  MlcheKJulllanm^Jean  de 
Cr«vecoeur  said  of  his  adopted  land:  "Indi- 
viduals of  all  natkms  sre  mdted  tato  a  new 
race  of  men."  Americans  embittered  by  the 
wars  of  Europe  knew  that  fustag  diverdty 
Into  unity  was  more  than  a  poetie  Ideal.  It 
was  a  practical  neoesdty^mUM  futoe 
Congressmani  Edward  Everett  warned, 
"Prom  the  da^s  of  the  Tower  of  Babd.  con- 
fusion  of  ton^w^  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
moat  active  causes  of  political  mlsunder- 


Tbe  successive  waves  of  immigrants  did 
not  rrartilT  einbraoe  the  new  culture,  even 
when  tatlmldated  by  the  xenophobia  of  the 
know-nothing  era  w  two  World  Wan.  Says 
Htatorian  Jaases  Banks:  "Badi  nationality 
group  tried  desperatdy  to  remake  North 
America  ta  t^ie  Image  of  tta  native  land." 
When  the  quSstlon  aroae  of  making  the  XJJ&. 
multilingual  or  multicultural  ta  public  at • 
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£abs.  however.  Congrem  stood  flrni.  In  the 
17MB,  MMa  and  ISMa.  the  lawmakers  voted 
down  pleas  to  print  Oovemment  documents 
ta  Oeman.  Predominantly  Pkench-speaklng 
Tiiiihlaiis  aogtfit  statehood  ta  1812;  the 
state  conatttutloo  that  It  submitted  for  ap- 
proval apedfled  that  Its  official  language 
woidd  be  »«gw«h  A  century  later.  Mew 
Mddoo  was  welcomed  Into  the  unkn.  but 
only  after  an  Influx  of  settlers  tram  the 
North  and  >Ht  had  made  English,  not 


the  majority  tongue. 

concentrations  of  immigrants 
able  to  wta  local  recognition  of  their 
and  thereby  entnoe  an  eariy  form 
of  aCfbmattve  actkm:  by  1899  neariy  18.000 
pupOs  ta  Clndnnatl  divided  thdr  adiool 
time  between  courses  given  ta  Oermsn  and 
ta  ^^M«.  thus  providing  employment  tor 
188  Oeiman-spea^ng  teachers.  In  1917  San 
Pkandaeo  taught  Oeiman  ta  eight  primary 
trtMM?*f,  Italian  ta  dx.  Prench  ta  tour  and 
lyp^wfaH  ta  twa  Tet  when  most  dties  con- 
sented to  teach  immigrant  children  ta  their 
native  Chinese  or  Polish  or  Yiddish  or  Ou- 
Jaratt.  the  dearly  stated  goal  was  to  trans- 
form the  students  as  quiddy  ss  possible  tato 
speakers  of  English  and  full  participants  ta 
aodety. 

Now.  however,  a  new  biltagualism  and  bi- 
cultiuallsm  is  being  promulgated  that  would 
ddlberatdy  fragment  the  natkm  tato  sepa- 
rate, unasstmllated  groups.  The  movement 
seems  to  take  much  of  Its  ideology  from  the 
Iriaek  separatism  of  the  1960s  but  derives  Its 
poHttfal  fbroe  from  the  unprecedented  raw 
numbers— 15  million  or  more— of  a  group 
linked  to  a  single  tongue.  Spanish,  The  new 
[fif^pKor  is  not  the  mdting  pot  but  the 
salad  bowl,  with  each  element  distinct.  The 
Uculturallsts  seek  to  use  public  services, 
particularly  schools,  not  to  Americanise  the 
young  but  to  heighten  their  consciousness 
of  twV»«g«"g  to  another  heritage.  Contends 
Tomis  h.  Ardnlega,  vice  preddoit  for  aca- 
demic affdra  at  California  State  Univerdty 
at  nesno:  "The  promotion  of  cultural  dif- 
f erenees  has  to  be  recognized  as  a  valid  and 
lagiHwMt*  educational  goaL"  Mlgud  Oonza- 
lea-Fando.  director  of  the  Center  for  Latino 
Education  at  Florida  Intemationd  Universi- 
ty ta  Miami,  says:  "I  speak  Spanish  at  home, 
my  sodal  rdatlwis  are  mostly  ta  Spanish. 
tfiH  I  am  raldng  my  daughter  as  a  Cuban 
American.  It  is  a  question  of  freedcmi  of 
choice."  In  Gonaalea-Pando's  dty,  where 
i«1i»tiir«  outnumber  whites,  the  anti-assim- 
tlatkmlst  theory  has  become  accepted  prac- 
tice: ICaml's  youth  can  take  twelve  years  of 
Kinwgiiai  public  schooling  with  no  pretense 
made  that  the  program  is  trandtional 
toward  anything.  The  potential  for  separat- 
ism is  greater  ta  Los  Angdes.  PhiUp  Hawley, 
president  of  the  Carter  Hawley  Hde  retaO 
store  chain,  cautions:  "This  is  the  only  area 
ta  the  UJS.  that  over  the  next  50  years  could 
have  a  polartetlon  tato  two  distinct  cul- 
tures, of  the  kind  that  brought  about  the 
Quebec  dtuation  ta  Canada."  Professor  Ro- 
dolfo  Acuaa  of  California  State  Univerdty 
at  Noithrldge  concurs.  Says  Acuna:  "Talk  of 
iffftfiw"  may  come  when  there  are  shrink- 
ing economic  resources  and  rising  expecta- 
tions among  have-not  Hispanics." 

Already  the  separatists  who  resist  accept- 
tag  BuJish  have  won  laws  and  court  cases 
rrT~****"r  providon  of  social  services,  some 
government  instructions,  even  dection  bal- 
lots ta  ffrMifah  The  legitimizing  effect  of 
these  df^^vku"  can  be  seen  ta  the  prolifera- 
tion of  billboards,  roadside  signs  and  other 
pnbUe  oommunlcatkHis  posted  ta  Spanish. 
AcknoiAedges  Professor  Ramon  Ruiz  of  the 
Uhlveidty  of  California  at  San  Diego:  "The 
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separatism  question  Is  with  us  already."  Ttx 
most  portentous  evidence  Is  ta  the  daaa- 
rooms.  Uke  Its  poUtled  oouataa.  equal  op- 
portunity and  sodd  Juatlce.  biUngwd  educa- 
tion is  a  catdiall  term  that  means  what  the 
speaker  wishes  It  to  mean. 

There  are  at  least  four  ways  for  sdMKds  to 
teach  students  who  speak  another  langiiagff 
at  home: 

(1)  Totd  immersion  ta  BngUsh.  which 
relies  on  the  proven  ability  of  dilldren  to 
master  new  languages.  Advocates  of  bOin- 
gual education  argue  that  this  approach  dla- 
ottents  dilldren  and  sometimes  impwVw 
their  progress  ta  other  subjects,  because 
those  who  have  already  mastered  several 
grades'  worth  of  materld  ta  thdr  first  lan- 
guage may  be  compelled  to  take  Emdlsh- 
language  rlaimfs  with  much  younger  or 
slower  students. 

(2)  Short-term  Wltagiial  educatkm.  which 
may  offer  a  full  curriculum  but  is  directed 
toward  moving  students  tato  English-lan- 
guage rlawa  as  rapidly  as  posdUfc  In  a 
rqmrt  last  month  by  a  Twentieth  Century 
Pund  task  force,  members  who  were  dlsfllu- 
sicmed  with  the  pnf  ormanoe  of  elaborate  M- 
llngud  programs  urged  division  of  federal 
funds  to  the  toitiing  of  English.  The  pand 
held:  "Schoolchildren  wHl  never  swim  ta  the 
Amoican  mainstream  unless  they  are 
fluent  ta  English." 

(3)  Dud  curricidum.  whidi  permits  stu- 
dents to  spend  severd  years  making  the 
trandtion.  This  is  the  method  urged  by 
many  moderate  Hispanic,  Chinese  and  other 
ethnic  minority  leaders.  Says  Historian 
Ruiz:  "The  direct  approach  destroys  chil- 
dren's feelings  of  security.  BUlngud  educa- 
tion eases  than  from  something  they  know 
to  something  they  do  not." 

(4)  Language  and  culturd  matatenance. 
which  seeks  to  enhance  students'  mastery  of 
their  first  Isnguage  whUe  also  teaditag 
them  lengHnh.  in  Hispanic  communities,  the 
language  training  is  often  accompanied  by 
courses  ta  ethnic  heritage.  Argues  Miami 
Attorney  Manud  Diaz,  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  Spanish  American  League  Against  Dis- 
crimination: "Culturd  diverdty  makes  this 
country  strong.  It  is  pot  a  disease." 

The  rtietoric  of  supporters  of  bilingualism 
suggests  that  theirs  may  be  a  poUticd  solu- 
tion to  an  educationd  problem.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  acknowledge  that  they  view 
bilingud  programs  as  a  source  of  Jobs  iat 
Hispanic  actadnistrators,  teachers  and  ddes. 
In  dties  wifE  large  mtaority  enrollments, 
says  a  Chicago  school  prindpal  who  request- 
ed anonymity,  "those  of  us  who  consider  bi- 
lingud education  taeffective  are  afrdd  that 
if -we  say  so  we  will  lose  our  jobs."  Lawrence 
Umell.  preddent  of  Leam  Inc.,  a  Washing- 
ton-based research  foundation,  contends 
that  Hi^MUiic  educationd  activists  are  cyni- 
cally protecting  their  own  careers.  Says 
Umell:  "The  more  the  Hispanic  chOd  grows 
up  isolated,  the  eader  it  Is  for  politicians  to 
nunipulate  him  as  part  of  an  ethnic  voting 
bloc" 

The  signd  poUticd  success  for  bilingud- 
ism  has  been  won  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Educafon.  After  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
ta  107«  chat  Chtaese-speaUng  students  were 
entitted  to  some  instruction  ta  a  language 
they  could  understand,  the  DOE  issued  "ta- 
foimd"  rules  that  now  bind  mine  than  400 
school  distrtets.  Inunersfam  ta  English,  even 
rapid  trandtion  to  ig"g<teh.  does  not  satisfy 
the  DOE:  the  rules  oompd  school  systems 
to  offer  a  full  curriculum  to  any  group  of  M 
or  more  students  who  share  a  fordgn  lan- 
giuge.  The  DOE  rules  have  survived  three 
pieddendes.  dthough  Jesse  Soriano,  direo- 
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Meo.  Maleo.  floutli  Aa«rtn  or  Cota.  Okyi 
BMorlBD  DeifM  Rimli  of  tlM  UBiMfilty  of 
SoattMin  oyUHBiK  "For  Om  tint  Mb*  In 
ftiitwlraii  iriptr«f**,  a  larsi 
at    groBp  — y  be  al»Uim  to  tiyiwM  tb»  . 

M  of  Meolturatton."  IOhbI  Mwr  MMiriM 
FBrr*.  •  Panto  Rtan.  diriBH  tbat  In  hto 
Battt    city  »  iMMant  can  so  froB  Urth  thrautfi 
of  any  W-    mIiooI  and  wockliw  Ufa  to  daath  wtthout 
•vor  bavliw  to  ««ak  totUah.  Bat  mort  ma- 
in the  Bar-    panle  tnttillwtiiala  OiJm  that  thalr  oonma- 

nltlea.  like  otber  tanmlsrant  gnrapa  befon 

annel-    ttMm.  dine  tosether  only  to  eombat 


the  OOTa  review 
found  tlwt  of  an  aaettaodi  f or  taaeblnc  MUd- 


lii  ■■iiMlin  tlir  Trnn*^ 
la  that  they  <tften 
jv  leai  than  eompe- 
ta  either  BMlWi  or  aiwniBh.  or  In  the 
«odfle  anhlaetB  they  teach.  In  a  IVM  tait 
of  IM  leaiihiii  and  aktaa  in  bOingaal  pro- 
to  New  Mmeo.  only  U  eoaM  read 
I  write  flpanWi  at  third-crade  levd.  Saya 
Bootoa  School  Saperlntendent 
Wooft  "Miny  MUncaal  lea«h»ri  do 
not  have  a  eoamand  of  Bwllah.  and  after 
three  yeaia  at  liieliiiitlim  ander  thean.  dill- 
wtthout  a  wnmand  of 
tfketorlathe 
tm^Mttf  of  laeeairhrn  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  ptohieBM  of  Bivanlc  etudenta  iteaM 
I  Mtttrttitf  at  from  their 
,  Many  *'«t*'**^  ehOdrcn  who 
to  veak  KngUeh  have  parenta 
with  little  mtnn^*"'  who  bold  wnakilled 
Joka;  In  adwol  perf omanee.  theae  atudenta 
I  like  poor  biaeka  and  wfaltea.  Notea 
•If  uieee  stu- 
do  poorly  tatttfWi.  they^ may  be 
t  poorly  In  a  foreisn  laosoace. 
If  the  edneattaml  value  of  tinifm'al 
!  beyond  dlvute.  there  would 
about  their  paychle  value 
to  ehndrcn.  4monc  the  ahaipeet  crttiei  of 
bOtavoaUam  ii  author  Rtcfaard  Rodriquca. 
who  hoMi  a  Berkdey  PhJ).  in  literature 
r  op  In  a  Spaniah-iiMakinc  wwkluc- 
In  hli  autoMocraphy 
~HuiWer  of  MeaMvy."  Rodrifuea  arguee 
that  the  iti|tint1~'  from  hia  family  that  a 
diUd  fade  on  befwmln«  fluent  in 
la  neeeeaary  to  develop  a  aenae  of 
to  Amarlean  aodety.  Wlttea  Ro- 
BBlvnalMB  do  not  aeem  to  reaUae 
that  there  are  two  waya  a  peiaon  la  Indhrkl- 
While  one  auffera  a  dtaainlehed 
of  private  individuality  by  becwmint 
into  publle  aodety.  audi  amliiil- 
the  adilevement  of 
pufeilB  indlvldMttty~  By  RoMcuea'a  reaaon- 
kw.  the  iMernmfnfl  of  iMnc  up  the  lan- 
gnaae  of  hooM  la  ffer  laaa  ■%»««««*"»*  than 
thi.  lanlannn  of  beliw  unable  to  weak  the 
lai«naaa  of  the  laner  worid. 
The  diMoaa  value  of  bmncuaUam  to  atu- 
I  la  only  part  of  Amerlea'a  vaUd  concern 
to  abaorb  the  «"t*»«*^  minority. 
Tbe  UA  dmptte  Ita  eaoeptlonal  diverdty. 
;oftheethnle 


The  riee  of  a  large 

tMa  the  aaain  population 

_  could  affect  the 

atabOlty  of  the  country.  Hlvanlc 

vledte  that  thdr 

hava  bean  laaa   tandlned   to 

than  prevloaa  foreignr 

In   part   beeauae 

of  them  antlrtratTif  that  after  eam- 

ivlw.  they  would  return  to  Puerto 


The  dtaruptlve  potential  of  billncuallBn 
and  MeulturaUam  la  atOl  worrtaome:  ■»"'*««■ 
of  votera  cut  off  fmaa  the  aaain  aouroea  of 
liiffwinetlnn  BBHUoaa  of  potential  drafteee 
toeukated  with  dual  ethnic  loyalttea.  mO- 
Uou  of  would-be  emptoyeee  m  at  eaae  In  the 
laiwuafeof  their  wockm 
tor  ax  Bayakawa  of  California 
at  for  propoalnc  a  eonatttutlona 
ment  to  BMke  BicllBh  the  offldal 
of  the  D.B.  It  waa  a  ceeture  of  little  pracU- 
cal  eonaequenee  but  great  aymboUe  aignlfl- 
eanee:  many  AoMrteana  miatakmly  feel 
there  la  aomething  radat.  or  uwiiiiaalii.  In 
fffpf^iwg  neweoaaera  to  ahare  the  natlon'a 
language  and  foikwaya. 

Beyond  practical  poUtica  and  eoonomlca. 
aeparatlBn  boltttlce  the  all-embracing  cul- 
ture that  America  haa  embodiert  for  tbe 
world,  aaya  writer  Irving  Bowe.  a  aeholar  of 
literature  and  the  Jewlah  immigrant  expert- 
"Tlie  iirovtoee.  the  ethnic  neet.  re- 
the  potait  from  whldi  everything 
but  tt  muat  be  tranaeended."  That 
loea  not 
tt  la  poadble  to  cat  a 
a  PoUah  polka,  aing  in  a 
choir,  latmimi  one'a  ethnldty  however  one 
and  atm  ahare  fully  In  the  bgUah- 
n  aodety.  Juat  aa  American 
laiwuage.  food  and  popular  culture  reflect 
the  peat  groupa  who  landed  in  the  UwS..  ao 
future  American  culture  win  reflect  the  Bia- 
panlea.  Aalaiw  and  many  other  groupe  who 
are  renlanting  thdr  roota.  Aa  author  Rodrt- 
after  hla  Journey  Into  the 
'Culture  aurvtvea  whether  you 
wanttttoornoC"* 
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he  gerred  m  dutinnan  of  CgthoUe  ae- 
ttrtttaa  and  eoduOmutn  In  the  Oktho- 
llc  Youth  Pund. 

Mr.  Sottia  worked  aa  a  mechanica] 
gupenrlaor  for  Amerioan  Can  Oo.  and 
aa  a  aaf etar  Induatrtal  tnepector  for  the 
State  of  minoia. 

lira.  Soltla  alao  worked  for  American 
Can  Oo.  untfl  ahe  married  Mr.  8oltla. 
She  then  turned  her  attentlooa  to  the 
fuUttane  Job  of  raWng  their  fhre  diQ- 
dren.  Robert,  Dolorea.  Dooald.  Jeny. 
and  CSaudette.  Mary  ia  preaently  very 
active  in  tbe  Tasm  Club  of  Oak  Lawn 
and  the  St  Symnhoroaa  Super  Club. 
She  ia  alao  a  member  of  the  M  and  N 
Cancer  Group,  which  ia  reaponalble 
for  maklnc  cancer  dreaainsa. 

The  dedication,  care,  and  love  of  the 
Soltla  ia  an  Inqulratlon  to  all  i^io  know 
them.  It  la  with  pride  that  I  offer  my 
congratulatlona  to  Bdward  and  Mary 
and  the  very  beat  wlahea  of  aU  In  our 
community  f<nr  many  yean  of  happl- 
neaa  in  the  future.* 


OOU>EN  ANNIVERSART  OF 
EDWARD  AND  MART  SOLTIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSia 


^ATivn 


ornxiirou 

HI  THB  HOU8B  Of 

Thundaih  June  9. 1993 

•  Mr.  UPINSKL  Mr.  ^waker.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  coUeacuea  join 
the  dtlaena  of  Dllnoia'  Fifth  DIatrict  In 
a  Joyoua  event.  Two  outatMfidint  dvlc 
leadera  in  my  community.  Bdward  and 
Mary  Soltia.  are  oelebratinf  their 
golden  weddlnc  anntvenary  on  July  1. 
IMS.  They  wen  married  on  July  1. 
19S3.  at  St.  Joaeph'a  Church  and  have 
been  aa  dedicated  to  aervtaw  their  com- 
munity aa  they  have  been  In  their  love 
for  each  other. 

Mr.  Soltia.  aerved  the  aouthweat  aide 
of  Chicago  aa  a  prednet  captain,  dla- 
triet  leader,  and  peat  preaklent  of 
Senior  Heorta  Athletic  and  Sodal 
Club.  He  alao  holda  a  life  memberahlp 
In  the  Knlihta  of  Columbua  aa  a  third 
degree  member.  During  membeiahlp. 


JS  MEMORIAM  OF  RABBI 
AVRAHAM  SOLTES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GDJIAN 

oraawToas 

ni  THi  Bouaa  or  BaraaaBiiTATivaa 

Thundaw,  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  GIUfAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ia 
with  deep  diatreaa  that  I  muat  inf wm 
the  Houae  of  the  death  of  a  raqiMcted 
and  dear  friend.  Rabbi  Avraham 
Soltea.  Jewlah  chaplain  of  the  UjB. 
Military  Academy.  Rabbi  Soltea  died 
at  Mount  Sinai  BxmpiUl  in  New  York 
City  on  May  23.  IMS. 

The  Rabbi  aerved  for  20  yeaia  aa 
Jewlah  chaplain  of  the  n.a  Military 
Acadony  at  Weat  Point.  He  began  aa  a 
voluntary  chaplain  in  IMS.  and  waa 
made  a  permanent  member  of  the 
ataff  in  IMl.  He  waa  an  admired  and 
reapected  friend  and  advlaer,  not  only 
to  Jewlah  cadeta  and  their  famlllea. 
but  to  cadeta  of  other  rellgiaaa  aa  welL 

Early  on  In  hla  mlnlatry.  RabU 
Soltea  aaw  the  need  for  more  adequate 
f  aeilltlea  tar  Jewiah  cadeta.  The  chapel 
uaed  by  the  Jewlah  cadeta  at  that  time 
waa  a  large  dlatance  from  the  cadet 
area,  and  Inadequate  for  a  full  chapel 
m'ogram.  Conaequently.  he  developed 
a  itlan  for  a  Jewlah  chapel  at  the 
Academy. 

With  the  waA  of  RabU  SOltea  and 
the  Weat  Point  Jewlah  chapel  fund, 
plana  for  a  man  adequate  Jewlah 
chapel  came  Into  effect,  llieae  plana 
included  an  area  whldi  would  be  uaed 
tar  a  meeting  plaoe.  a  gaUery-muaeum 
depleting  the  oontributloaa  of  Ameri- 
can Jewa  to  the  hMory  of  our  country, 
aa  wdl  aa  other  community  and  cadet 


The  rabbl'a  wort  to  gain  aid  and 
much  needed  funda  for  the  chapel 
manned  a  20-year  poind.  Conatruo- 
tlon    began    only    recently    on    the 
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ehapd.  tat  aa  area  near  the  two  main 
ehap^b.  Tbbogti  Rabbi  Soltea  wOl 
never  aee  the  oomtfletad  eiiapd.  the 
menory  of^  hard  wwk.  dedication 
and  love  wflfttve  on  in  the  aaenorlea 
of  the  many  whoae  Uvea  he  toadied 
durliw  hla  mlnMiy  at  Weat  Point. 

In  addltloii  to  hia  aaany  yeara  of 
dedicated  aeyvioe  at  Weat  Point.  Rabbi 
SOltea  aerved  aa  the  leader  of  Beth 
Chavalruth  Congregation  In  Tnafly, 
N.J..  along  with  oongrecatlona  in  Man- 
hattan. Long  laland,  and  BMt  Orange. 
NJ. 

The  rabU  waa  a  graduate  of  City 
College  in  New  York,  and  holder  of  a 
maater'a  degree  from  Columbia  Unl- 
verdty.  He  waa  ordained  at  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  In  1M2.  He 
later  aerved  aa  chaplain  at  ComeU  and 
MeOmUnlverdtiea. 

Hia  other  ^ideavan  Induded  leading 
a  radio  program  aa  Jewlah  muale  In 
New  Yotk  dty.  and  the  podtion  of  aa- 
alatant  to  the  preaklent  of  Td  Aviv 
Unlverdty.  He  aerved  aa  vice  preaklent 
for  community  affalia  of  the  den 
Alden  Corp^.  and  received  the  Jabo- 
tlndcy  Award  from  Prime  Minlrter 
Begin  for  hfe  aervtoe  to  larad.  He  waa 
alao  a  raiowned  rwmmentator  and 
author  on  Jewlah  culture  and  fine 
arte. 

Rabbi  Soltea  1b  aurvlved  by  hla  wife, 
Marda;  a  d«paon,  Doutfaa  Levy  of 
Manhattan;  a  atepdau^ter.  Sunnne 
Levy  of  Fmt  Lee:  two  dantfttera  and 
three  aona  ftom  a  f wmer  marriage  to 
Sara  Rudavaky  of  Manhattan,  Mkdial 
Oarte  of  Nyadi.  N.Y..  Dafna  Soltea  of 
Manhattan.  Ori  Soltea  of  Cleveland. 
EyUm  Soltep  of  Chicago  and  Mamln 
Soltea  of  Manhattan;  a  brother.  Aron 
Soltea  of  Waltham.  Maaa..  and  two 
grandchQdran.« 


HONORINO  DR.  ALLAN 
CHOTINER 


HON.  SIENY  H.  HOYER 

•  OPIUBTUm 

HI  THk  Hooai  or 


Thimday,  June  9, 1993 

•  Mr.  HOYlBR.  Mr.  ^waker,  I  would 
like  to  take  thla  opportunity  to  tving 
to  the  attottlon  of  my  eoUeaguea  the 
admirable  ifork  of  Dr.  Allan  I.  Chot- 
iner.  who  la  retiring  aa  d^nity  auperin- 
tendent  of  Itie  Prince  Oeorgea  County 
aehool  ayaton  In  Maryland.  Dr.  Cho- 
tlner  haa  had  a  Icmg  and  diatinguiahed 
career  aa  an  educator,  with  mme  than 
S2  yeara  of  aervloe  to  the  Prince 
Gewgea  County  aehool  ayatem  and  an 
eddltiffnai  14  years  of  aervlce  in  other 
areaa  of  thia  country,  moat  notably  in 
AllquliH)a.  Pa.,  and  in  other  Maryland 
dtlea. 

Dr.  Chotiaer  began  hla  career,  after 
graduating  from  Pouiaylvanla  State 
Unlverdty.  ka  a  teacher  In  hla  home- 
town of  Allqulppa.  During  thla  time  he 
reodved  hla  maatera  in  edueatkm  from 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Utaivcralty  of  Plttdmrgh.  After  a 
atlDt  In  the  UjB.  Aimy,  he  Joined  the 
Vetcnaa'  Adndniatntion  aa  an  eduea- 
tkm apedaUat.  and  moved  to  ^nniama- 
poct.  Md..  and  then  LidMm.  Md..  where 
he  aerved  aa  a  aehool  prlndpaL  Con- 
eurraat  to  hia  amring  aa  principal  of 
Oteenbelt  Junior  Hl|^  School,  he 
began  working  on  a  doctorate  degree 
in  edueatlan  at  the  George  Waahlng- 
ton  Univeraity.  He  attained  VttaX 
degree  in  IMS  and  did  additional  work 
at  Cdumbia  unlverdty. 

In  1M4.  Dr.  Chotintt  really  made 
hla  mark  on  the  Prince  Georgea 
County  ayatem.  aa  he  todc  on  the  de- 
manding taak  of  iwlndpal  of  the  newly 
opened  High  Point  ffigh  SdUML  His 
enthuaiaam  and  ooncem  qui^ly 
earned  him  the  name  "Mr.  High 
Point.'*  In  fact,  juat  this  week  the 
board  of  education  named  the  audito- 
rium in  the  high  aehool  for  Dr.  Chot- 
iner  in  hla  honor. 

In  107S.  Dr.  Chotiner  was  anointed 
aaaiatant  avverintendent  for  the 
aouthon  area  of  the  system  and  in 
1970.  he  became  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent, a  poet  he  haa  hdd  until  this 
time.  Throughout  his  long  and  illustri- 
oua  CMitex,  Allan  Chotiner  has  shown 
a  unique  aendttvlty  to  the  needs  of 
both  student  and  teacher  alike,  and 
hla  humanitarian  efforts  on  behalf  of 
oountleaa  community  organizations  are 
indeed  commoidable. 

Mr.  e^Maiker,  I  know  that  he  and  his 
wife,  Ann.  and  their  three  children 
will  cholah  the  upcoming  years  to- 
gether and  will  Joyfully  reflect  on  the 
many  yeara  they  ahared  with  their 
community.  I  know  that  I  weak  for 
many,  many  people  in  my  district 
when  I  say  how  thankful  they  are  that 
Dr.  Chotiner  choae  to  settle  in  our 
county.  He  haa  devoted  his  life  to  the 
needs  of  hla  atudents.  his  fellow  facul- 
ty and  administrators,  and  to  the  com- 
munity. He  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
highly  rejected  educators  in  our 
State,  and  I  know  that,  especially  in 
thia  trying  time  for  our  educational 
ayatems  across  America,  he  is  going  to 
be  anely  missed.  I  am  honored  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  here  today  .• 


15361 


MY  COMPLIMENTS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

oriacHiaAii 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBESniTATIVES 

Thwnday,  June  9, 1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yeaterday.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
meeting  called  by  the  Preddent  to  an- 
nounce the  new  flexible  VS.  negotiat- 
ing podtion  for  the  strategic  arms  re- 
ducUcm  talks  in  Geneva.  The  Fred- 
dent  haa  gone  more  than  half  way  in 
laying  the  grouhdworic  for  a  real  and 
laatlng  agreement.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  Soviets  to  make  a  serious  and  con- 
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atniettve  remwoae.  Let  them  now  ( 
forward  and  meet  the  PrealdHit  half 
way  bef ote  the  preaent  negotiating  ini- 
tiative tai  theae  important  talka  ia  kiat 

I  am  pleaaed  with  the  adminlatra- 
tkm'a  new  poaitlon  fm*  a  number  of 
reaaona.  The  Preaklent  haa  been  aenat- 
tlve  to  the  varying  poqiecttvea  and 
vlewpdnta  whldi  have  been  cxprcaaed 
here  in  America  regarding  the  entire 
queation  of  nudear  arma  control,  arma 
negotlatlona.  and  United  Statea4oviet 
relatioiia.  In  addltton.  the  Preaklent  ia 
tncotporatlng  tbe  thou^ta  and  con- 
cerns of  our  alllea  in  this  new  stance  in 
theae  critical  talka. 

By  diaplaying  a  aenae  of  compromiae 
tm  the  issue  of  arma  cmtrol.  the  Pred- 
doit  has  won  wide  support  here  in 
Congress,  across  Amrrlra.  and  over- 
seas with  our  European  alllea.  The  se- 
lection of  members  of  the  Soowcroft 
Commission  reflected  a  aenae  of  want- 
ing to  have  the  best  and  the  bri^test 
involved  in  the  vital  iaaue  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  def oiae  of  AmBrica. 

I  believe  that  the  Preeklent's  ded-. 
don  to  give  Ambassador  Rowny  a  freer 
hand  and  a  more  flexible  mandatie  in 
eq^loring  aU  awroprlate  avoiuea  of 
meeting  our  obJecUvea  is  oioouraglng 
and  promising.  I  Join  the  President  in 
h<H>ing  that  this  new  opportunity  for 
progress  in  the  START  negotlatlona 
be  seised  upon  and  not  lost  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Andropov  to  dedicate  himself  to 
achieving  real  progress  in  the  Gmeva 
talks  so  that  both  nations  can  walk  to- 
gether on  the  long  road  to  peace.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Geneva  talks 
can  and  wfU  succeed  if  a  q>irit  of  com- 
pnnnise  and  flexibility  can  prevaU.  In- 
transigence at  this  Juncture  serves  nd- 
ther  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  signif- 
icant concesdon  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  dropping  the  insistence  that  the 
Soviets  agree  to  a  limit  of  850  In  the 
number  of  ballistic  missiles.  I  will  ea- 
gerly await  the  Soviet  negotiator's  re- 
sponse. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  read  the 
Preddent's  statonent  carefully  and  re- 
alize the  significance  of  America's  new 
negotiating  podtion.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  administration's  sincere  desire  to 
move  doser  to  peace  in  the  world  by 
en(Ung  the  arms  race. 

The  Preddent's  statement  follows: 


STAXBIDIT  BT  IBK  PlBIOBaT 

Tbe  Strategic  Anns  Reductions  Talks,  or 
START,  officially  resumed  today  In  Geneva. 
I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
my  bopes  for  these  Important  negotiatloos 
and  about  cbanges  irtilcb  I  bave  dedded  to 
make  in  our  START  proposaL  Sucb  dianges 
reflect  oonoons  and  recommwidatlona  of 
tbe  Scowcroft  Commission,  tbe  Ooogreas, 
and  others.  Tbey  off  ar  tbe  prospect  of  new 
progress  toward  a  START  agreement 


i5sa 
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Junes,  1983 


I  JortmaC  In 

I  of  Um  OMjor 

1 1  «M  ■track  ttMf«  not  only  bv  tlM 

I  |MrtpM«n  tovmrd 
bat  alw  tav  a  «*rtt  of 

which 

)  vMt  li  Ttaible  In  our 
^  iMm.  In  NATO,  m  In  our  other 
.  tlMfo  li  »  new  feeUnc  of  putner- 
■hlpL  Um  Attantte  AlUanoe  to  alive  and  well, 
and  tta  doae  conmltattaiB  are  a  aouroe  of 
straiwth  and  partletpotlan  for  each  of  its 

BBCBttOCtV- 

f  ■cowcnorr  commaioii 

At  liMt  m  taaportant.  and  very  giatlfyinc 
to  me.  to  the  new  «irtt  of  Mparttoanahlp  on 
natloiMl  aeeartty  toanea  wfaldi  to  Inereoainf - 
ly  evident  In  both  Hooaea  of 
When  I  ftaW*?'*— *  the  Soowcrott 

I  eoold  not  then  foeeeee  the  Impact 

thto  ontatandliw  pand  would  have. 

Ctaarty.  the  Ooauntorion'i  work,  whldi  w«nt 

to  adftem  critical  toauea  of  de- 

d  una  control,  haa  become  a 

r  attoanlaa  to  the  rethinkinc  of  national 
poUey.  TIM  OonuBtoaian'a  report  challenged 
tevortte  a«impHona,  and  called  for 
in  our  atratecto  planning  At  the 
it  ezpreaaed  wippw^  for  ny  Ad- 
mintotratiOB'a  moat  heartfelt  objecttrea  in 
■TBH  eontrol:  deep  rednctiona.  moderaim- 
tkm  for  ataMllty'a  mke.  and  the  eUminatlon 
of  the  firat'atrike  threat. 

I  have  pledged  to  Congrem  my  full  sup- 
port for  %**"  Scowcntft  Commtaaion  reoom- 
uMndatfcma  and  mf  Intentkm  to  inoorpofate 
in  our  STAKT  prapoaaL  80  that  we 
ontinue  to  benefit  from  tiM  wledom  of 
iU  oounaa.  1  Intend  to  aak  the  Cnmmlarinn 
to  ecntinae  to  serve.  Ita  bipartlaan  oMmber- 
ahlp  wm  thua  be  able  to  provide  timely 
advice  to  me  botl^jrtth  reject  to  the  adop- 
tion of  ita  ptopoeato  into  our  defenae  pro- 
0  gram  and  oar  arma  contnd  polldea. 

COnOBBaiOIML  OOBaULZATIOaS 

In  recent  weeka.  I  and  offldato  of  my  Ad- 
minlatratian  have  had  an  eztcnaive  aeriea  of 
prtvale  aaaatlnga  with  nuny  Membera  of 
GoBcraaa.  We  have  reviewed  tanpUcationi 
for  ttoe_aTABT  negotlationa  of  the  Scow- 

riao  of  the  'Mutual  Guaranteed  BuJld- 
Oown"  advocated  by  a  number  of  dtotin- 
gotohad  Memberi  of  the  Ootweea. 

TlM  review  of  our  START  poattkm  was 
capped  by  four  reeent  meettaWK  three  yea- 
terday.  and  one  today.  Teaterday  morning, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Natianal  Security  Coun- 
cil, my  acniar  adviaoca  and  I  reviewed  major 
«-T******'—  and  optlona.  We  alao  oonald- 
ered  a  range  of  oongrearional  viewpolnta. 
Teaterday  afternoon.  I  met  with  groupa  of 
fliiiialiaa  and  naigiiaaiiiiiii  whoae  Intercat 
and  eapertlae  in  arma  control  I  value  hltfily. 
I  dtocvoaed  with  them  the  major  toauea 
before  ua.  Thto  morning  I  met  with  the  lead- 
erahlp  oi  both  Ilouaea  of  Oongreaa.  And 
throotfioat  the  START  negotlatkma.  the 
Aitailntotratlan    haa    consulted    with    our 


on  the  central  laaoaa.  I 

to  take  ■liaievw  atepa  are 
to  taMNMa  the  Ukdlhood  of  real. 

_     ■  tofwards  an  agreement 

luvuivim  f«g'«««'«»«t  reduetlona  In  VM.  and 
Soviet  atratagle  nudear  araanala-and  in  the 
nattaMl  aeeurtty  Inter  eaU  of  both  aUaa. 
Above  aa  our  goal  to  to  maintain  a  atable 
nurlear  balance  in  order  to  reduce  the  riak 
of  war.  Our  eff orta  In  the  START  negotia- 
ttan  muat  be  guided  by  that  objective. 

The  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Oommtaalon 
off  era  ua  a  new  opportunity  for  iwogreefc  It 
haa  provided  a  conalatent  and  coherent 
fraoBework  to  guide  our  thfafiking  about  the 
fundamental  elementa  of  our  national  aeeu- 
rtty poUey— deterrence,  defenae  and  arms 
control.  But.  more  than  that,  it  tiaa  provid- 
ed the  baato  for  renewed,  bipartisan  support 
for  that  policy. 

To  frtt^w—  on  thto  critical  opportunity 
and  on  the  baato  of  the  wideat  poasible  range 
of  advice.  I  have  direeted  new  atepa  toward 
piogrMi  in  achieving  real  arma  reduetlona 
at  the  START  negotiatlOBB.  TIm  purpoae  of 
thto  guidance,  ptovfcled  to  Amhaamrtor  M 
Rowny,  our  Chief  START  Negotiator,  to  to 
adjuat  the  U.&  START  poaitian  to  bring  it 
Into  line  with  the  Scowcroft  Commlaslon's 
nirnnimfnrtatloni  and  to  provfcle  additkinal 
flexlbaity  to  our  negotiators  in  pursuing  our 


Three   fun  rounds  of  nsgotiattona  on 
START  are  now  bdilnd  ua.  It  to  my  Judge- 
that  thsae  rounds  have  been  useful 
pannitted  oa  to  cover  neeeaaary 
due  largely  to  Soviet  in- 
,  we  have  not  yet  made  meaning- 


Although  we  liave  put  forth  a  comprehen- 
aive  proposal  on  limiting  atrategic  balllatk: 
mtoaOea  and  bombera.  our  primary  aim  In 
the  START  negotlattona  lua  been,  and  con- 
tlnuea  to  be.  ut  reduce  the  threat  poaed  by 
the  moat  dcs.ahaialng  systems,  namely  bal- 
llatic  mtoillrt  To  achieve  that  aim.  meaa- 
urea  that  conatratai  the  number  and  deatrue- 
ttve  capability  and  potential  of  balltotk:  mis- 
sile warlMads  are  essential  Our  propoaed 
limit  of  5.000.  total  balllatk:  mtosOe  war- 
heads—a reduction  by  one-third  of  the  cur- 
rent level-^emaina  the  central  element  of 
the  VJO.  START  poaitkm. 

The  D.&  START  poaitkm  talded  In  previ- 
ous ninotlating  rounds  Includes  another 
CMWtralnt.  It  would  have  limited  each  side 
to  no  more  tlian  880  deidoyed  ballistic  mto- 
aUea.  Thto  measure  was  never  viewed  aa 
being  aa  uaeful  or  Important  a  conatraint  aa 
the  limit  on  total  balUatle  mtosHe  warheads. 
The  Scowcroft  Commlsstan  report  spedfi- 
caUy  suggested  that  It  should  be  rfsmwisufl 
since  it  could  coiMtrain  the  evolution  we 
seek  toward  smsJl.  sintfe-warbead  ICBITs. 

Acting  upon  the  Scowcroft  Onmmlsskm's 
■w«— «mi»ttnn,  I  havc  now  diiccted  our 
negotiators  to  adjust  our  position  on  de- 
ployed balUatlc  missiles  by  relaxing  our  cur- 
rent proposal  for  an  880  deptoyed  balllstk; 
missile  Umlt  At  the  same  time,  the  n.a  re- 
mains firm  on  the  point  that  the  destructive 
capability  and  potential  of  balllatk;  mtoailes 
muat  be  addreased  in  START.  Our  current 
poaiUan  Indudea  a  network  of  conatralnU 
jt^^tf-^  to  lead  to  a  more  stalde  strategic 
balance  at  reduced  force  levels— while  ad- 
iliiaslm  the  deatructlve  potential  of  mla- 
silea.  The  SovieU  and  othen  have  com- 
plained that  theae  constralnU  are  dealgned 
to  dictate  Soviet  force  atnieture  according 
to  UjB.  standarda.  Tlito  to  not  the  caae.  We 
believe,  aa  doea  the  Scowcroft  Commiaatan. 
that  atabOity  can  be  Increaaed  by  limlta- 
tlona  on  the  deatructive  capability  and  po- 
tential of  balllatk:  missiles.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  will  continue  to  propoae  such 
coiHtralnU  which  indirectly  get  to  the 
throw  wetifat  problem  while  making  dear  to 
the  Soviets  our  readiness  to  deal  directly 
with  the  corresponding  destructive  capabil- 
ity if  they  prefer. 


There  may  be  mot*  than  oi 
adUeve  our  ohjacttva  of  giaatar  1 
I  of  anML  8d  I  hava 
Etowny  to  maka  dear  to  the 
Nir  eoaamitnaat  to  oar 
fundamental  objeettvea.  bat  I  have  alao 
gtvan  him  the  ftesIbOtty  to  espta*  all  ap- 
propriate avenuaa  for  imwilng  oar  soala.  I 
sinearaly  hope  that  the  Sovlat  Onkm  wm  re- 
spond with  oomsponding  UndMUty. 

Finally,  hlg^i-prlortty  work  to  continuing 
on  how  the  mutual  and  guaranteed  build- 
down  concept  propoaed  by  aeveral  united 
Statea  Senatora  can  be  applied  In  oar  queat 
for  significant  and  stahMdng  strategic  arma 
reductions. 


TiMse  actions  reflect  a  bipartlsani 
sus  on  arms  control,  and  new  flertbllity  In 
the  negotiatkma-stepa  to  be  viewed  aerloua- 
ly  by  the  Sovleta  and  all  others  who  have  a 
stake  in  worid  peace.  To  the  leadera  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  I  urge  that  thto  new  oppoctu- 
ntty  nol  be  loat.  To  ABsarlea'B  trlenda  and 
alUea  arottnd  the  world.  I  say  that  your 
rteadfaat  support  for  the  goato  of  both  de- 
terrence and  arms  control  to  essential  In  the 
future.  TO  Congrem  and  to  the  American 
people.  I  say  let  us  continue  to  work  togeth- 
«■  In  a  Upartiaan  spirit  so  that  theae  days 
will  be  spoken  of  In  the  future  sa  the  time 
when  America  turned  a  comer.  Let  us  put 
our  differences  >««>*«*"H  us.  Let  us  demon- 
strate measured  flexIbiUty  in  our  approach, 
while  remaining  strong  in  our  determina- 
tion to  reach  our  objectives  of  arms  reduo- 
tkUM.  stability,  and  security.  Let  us  be  lead- 
ers in  the  cause  of  peaoe.« 


THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORirrS  50TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


ATim 


or 
n  THi  aovtm  or 

Thundau.  June  $.  19tS 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  TVA  hu 
Just  recently  mailed  its  goMen  anni- 
versary. On  such  an  occasion  It  is  only 
natural  that  we  should  reflect  bade  on 
what  the  valley  was  in  1933.  what  it  is 
today,  and  what  it  can  become  tomor- 
row. 

When  TVA  was  created  there  were 
only  two  dams  on  the  river  and  only  a 
few  coal-fired  plants  scattered 
throughout  the  valley.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  rural  homes  w^e  light- 
ed by  kerosene  lamps.  The  area's  per 
capita  incrane  was  leas  than  $900  per 
year.  Periodle  floods  brought  destruc- 
tion. Nearly  7  million  acres  of  cleared 
land  was  seriomly  eroded.  . 

Tod^,  we  have  49  hydroelectric 
dams.  12  coal-fired  steam  idants.  2  nu- 
clear stations,  the  Raccoon  Mountain 
pumped-storage  plant,  and  shipping 
channels  to  the  sea.  TVA  operates  the 
largest  power  system  in  the  Natlim: 
distributors  of  TVA  power  serve  2Ji 
mUllon  custiKuers  in  parts  of  7  States. 
The  transmission  system  is  (me  of  the 
largest  and  most  reliable  In  the  coun- 
try, consisting  of  over  17.000  miles  of 
transmission  lines  and  substations.  Per 
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capita  takoome.  thou^  still  lagging 
belilnd  the  n«tioaal  avcrace,  has  tai- 
LUMCiil  aignifleantly.  Tbe  rhrar  has 
been  tamed  abd  put  to  woik  by  and 
for  the  people  of  the  valley. 

As  we  look  ttwatd  the  next  60  yean, 
the  goals  remain  the  same:  To  provide 
a  climate  for  Industrial  devekvanent. 
to  electrify  homes  and  ftems  at  rear 
sooable  cost,  gnd  to  pramote  goO  and 
water  cooservatUm.  But  TVA  planners 
have  been  faood  with  a  new  challenge: 
How  to  (worate  the  power  system  effi- 
ciently in  an  unstable  eoonamy  of  fluc- 
tuating interdst  rates.  Inflation,  soar- 
ing construction  costs  and.  Uxt  the 
fint  time  In  TVA's  history,  virtually 
no  growth  in  ^^mmnA  tor  etoctrldty. 
The  decision  must  be  made  carefully 
but  the  problems  have  been  recog- 
nised and  the  agency  Is  trying  to  meet 
them  head  on. 

Ours  Is  a  world  of  uncertain  energy 
sources  and  demands.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  seen  one  cartel  bring 
chaos  to  the  worid's  economies.  We 
need  a  power  system  that  Is  aUe  to  re- 
spond to  these  economic  cdndttlons 
and  develop  dew  teehnologtgg  to  meet 
a  r!t«*nginy  Industrial  worid.  TVA  has 
taken  the  Utlative.  The  Tttmessee 
Valley  Authority  is  a  model  for  region- 
al developers  throughout  the  wwld. 
The  agency  has  touched  the  lives  of 
vaUey  residents  in  ways  outsiders  may 
not  understand.  Only  when  you  travel 
throughout  the  region  and  talk  to  the 
older  peoplt  can  you  appreciate  the 
difference  TVA  has  made.  Thore  have 
been  problems  as  thoe  wOl  cmtinue 
to  be  but  TVA  has  made  aU  our  lives 
more  livable.  It  Is  a  great  adilevement 
with  greater  Hilngs  yet  to  corner 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Act  boldly  forward  into  the  next  20 


THE  20TB  ANNIVER8ARY  OF 
THE  EQUAL  PAY  ACT 

HON.  LANE  EVANS 

ornxniois 

nr  THB  ROliSK  of  BXPBlSBrrATIVB 

TTkunday,  June  9. 19tS 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speako-, 
tomorrow  the  Equkl  P>y  Act  will  begin 
Its  21st  year  as  law.  This  Important  an- 
niversary demands  that  we  take  a 
dose  look  at  what  this  law  has 
achieved  and  what  Is  still  left  to  be 
done. 

Pay  equity  Is  becoming  a  fact  of  life. 
The  pnH^ettive  efforts  of  unions, 
women's  groups,  dvil  rights  organiaa- 
tims,  and  ^Ui^tened  employers,  in 
particular,  hi^ve  resulted  In  nationwide 
pay  equity  victories. 

Not  oily  has  the  act  forbidden  un- 
equal pay  for  women  and  men  who 
work  in  the  same  place  and  do  the 
same  task,  but  it  has  established  the 
principle  that  Jobs  need  not  be  identi- 
cal In  order  to  be  considered  equaL 
This  principle  of  wrniptif^^  worth  Is 
the  key  that  wOl  turn  equal  pay  Into 
pay  equity,  and  move  the  Equal  Pay 


Although  comparable  worth  Is  gain- 
ing acceptance,  it  stUl  faces  substan- 
tial icalitsnff  In  many  comers.  Some 
detraetOTB  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  compare  dissimilar  work. 
Others  believe  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
our  free  maricet  system  to  attempt  to 
compare  tala'^f  And  there  are  those 
who  say  that  we  cannot  imy  wcMnen 
workers  what  their  Jpbs  are  worth  be- 
cause it  wHl  simply  cost  too  much. 

Instead  of  rising  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  growing  and  changing  soci- 
ety, this  kind  of  defensive  reasoning 
seeks  to  shroud  the  idea  of  o(mii>arable 
worth  In  fear. 

There  are  difficulties  in  devising  a 
system  of  rniiipa|)kpn  but  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and^tvate  industry  have 
been  in  the  business  of  evaluating  dis- 
similar Jobs  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
salaries  for  decades. 

Hie  concern  that  social  reforms 
mli^t  destroy  our  economic  system  is 
not  new.  Proponents  said  the  same 
tiiitif  about  child  labor  laws  in  the 
19th  century. 

And  finally,  there  will  be  a  cost,  but 
one  which  is  far  from  catastrophic  if 
^>ivn«>H  reqx>nsibly.  The  cost  of  cor- 
recting discriminatory  practices  is  no 
Justiflcatl(m  for  continued  inequality 
and  injustice. 

Unta  now,  the  advance  toward  pay 
equity  has  rested  with  individual 
women  and  men  and  private  organiza- 
tions worldng  on  their  behalf.  It  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
catch  up  and  to  assume  a  leadership 
role  In  creating  wage  equity  between 
women  and  men. 

It  is  time  to  expand  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  toward  the  con- 
cept of  comparable  worth.  In  addition, 
other  laws,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  must  be  fully  enforced 
toward  the  goal  of  pay  equity.  And  we 
must  do  all  that  is  within  our  power  to 
insure  the  ratification  of  the  equal 
rii^t  amendment. 

As  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act's  next  20  years,  we 
know  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
i^ether  or  not  there  will  be  pay 
equity,  but  when.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
STOLLHANS 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

ormaaooBi 

nt  THB  HOUSE  or  BXPRXSXMTATIVXS 

7%ttrHlay,  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  It  is 
ironic  that  we  Americans  never  think 
about  our  police  until  we  are  in  trou- 
ble. We  want  policemen  to  catch 
crooks  and  iOT>lAud  than  when  they 
do.  But,  when  times  are  calm,  we  never 
give  them  the  credit  they  deserve  for 
keoiing  the  peace.  That  is  where  their 
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real  value  lies— in  their  daHy  commit- 
ment to  keeping  things  calm. 

Lt.  William  StdOhans  retired  last 
month  from  the  BL  Louis  PoUoe  De- 
partment after  vaare  than  a  third  of  a 
century  of  keeping  the  peace.  In  the 
34  years  he  has  been  on  the  force, 
much  of  AmOTJra.  hss  Changed,  but  the 
vital  role  of  our  police  departments 
has  not.  He  has  served  the  people  of 
his  dty  well  and  deserves  recognition 
and  praise. 

Our  cities  and  indeed  mudi  of  our 
American  dvUisatitm  are  dqiendent 
on  the  career  policemen  who  have, 
over  time,  proven  both  re^wostve  and 
responsible.  My  fellow  8L  Lonlsians 
Join  me  in  wishing  Ueutenant  Stoll- 
hans  well  as  he  be^a  his  retire- 
ment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  "Wlil'i'EX" 
DISLEY— 1983  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAurouRA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  BBraBBBaTAITVES 

Thunday.  June  9, 1983 

•  BCr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  pleasure  to  announce  that  on  June 
17.  Henry  "Whitey"  Disley  will  be 
honored  as  the  1983  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Southern  California  Ports 
Coundl  Marittane  Trades  Doiartmoit 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Henry  Disley  has  held  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Marine  Fireman's 
Union  since  AxtrU  1974.  For  the  same 
period  of  time,  he  has  been  a  vice 
president  of  the  Seafarers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  the 
largest  union  representing  unlicensed 
seamen  aboard  U.S.-flag  vessds. 

Bom  and  educated  in  Liverpool, 
England,  "Whitey"  ran  away  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  15.  On  Us  first  voyage,  as  a 
deckhand  on  a  Dutch  vessel,  his  ship 
was  torpedoed  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  he  a3)ent  11  days  in  a  life- 
boat. From  1941  to  1947,  he  sailed  on 
merchant  ships  throughout  the  worid 
and  participated  in  the  invasion  of 
North  Africa  and  in  the  invasl<m  of 
Sicily.  At  the  end  of  World  War  H.  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  shipped 
in  the  engine  department  of  U.S.  ves- 
sels as  a  refrigeration  engineer,  and  in 
other  engine  rotnu  classifications. 

He  became  a  business  representative 
of  the  Marine  Fireman's  Union  in  1963 
and  advanced  to  become  vice  iwesident 
in  1969  and  president  in  1974. 

"Whitey"  was  appointed  by  Gov.  < 
Edmimd  G.  Brown,  Jr.,  to  the  Board 
of  Pilot  Commissioned  for  the  San 
Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Sulsun  Bays 
in  May  1976,  and  was  app(rtnted  to  the  k 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Maritime  Acactemy  in  FtSbroMry  1980. 

He  is  a  delegate  to  the  Maritime 
Trades  D^wrtmait  of  the  An<-CIO, 
and  the  Maritime  Trades  Port  Coundl 
of  the  San  Frandsco  bay  area  and  vi- 
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dnttar.  bi  addition,  he  li  an  wwcuthre 
board  BMBubar  of  tlio  San  Randaeo 
Labor  Ooimea  and  baa  aerTed  for 
many  ymn  aa  a  member  of  the  San 
Vfeandaei^Oakland  aobrecion  of  the 
If attanal  Maritime  OoundL  Mr.  DWey 
fe  alw  a  manber  of  the  Navy  League 
and  the  Propeller  C3ub. 

It  to  taideed  fitttiw  that  hto  peers 
have  dKMD  "Whttey^  to  be  thto  year*! 
Man  of  the  Tear.  He  baa  dedicated  hto 
Uf e  to  the  advancement  of  our  mari- 
time tiadea  and  hto  contrlbutiona  will 
lacm  be  reaaembered.  My  wlfO.  Lee. 
JoliM  with  me  In  congratulating  "Whl- 
tey*!"  receipt  ot  thto  iveatigious 
honor.  We  wtoh  him  the  voy  beat  In 
all  of  hto  future  endeavors.* 


RBVISION  TO  OI7R  ESTATE  TAX 
LAWS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


'ATTVB 


■ouaacr 

Jhmndaif.  Jtme  9. 19S3 

•  Mr.  FIELD&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  rdntrodudng  a  bOl  I  first  intro- 
duced In  the  9Tth  Oongreas  to  alleviate 
an  Inequtty  In  our  Tax  Code  as  it  re- 
latea  to  the  valuation  of  i»<H>erty  for 
eatate  tax  purpooes. 

Under  current  law.  section  a032A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows 
qualified  real  priwwrty  used  in  a  farm 
or  other  eloady  held  bualneas  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  decedent's  gross  estate  at  a 
value  leas  than  its  fair  maricet  value.  If 
the  aet'a  requtrements  are  aatiafled. 
the  executor  may  elect  to  value  such 
property  on  the  baato  of  the  jnoperty's 
actual  uae  rather  than  on  the  tradi- 
tional baato  of  highest  or  best  use. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act.  thto  provision 
could  only  be  elected  <»i  a  thnely  filed 
return. 

With  the  passage  of  the  ERTA  to 
1961.  however,  a  new  section  431(jK9) 
amended  the  code  to  allow  the  special 
use  vahiatlon  iwovtolons  of  section 
aOSSA  to  be  elected  on  a  late-ffled 
return,  provided  the  return  to  the  first 
filed  by  the  estate.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  thto  amendment  deariy  indi- 
eataa  it  was  motivated  by  the  belief 
that  it  to  Inequitable  to  deprive  quali- 
fied heirs  of  the  benefits  of  special  use 
valuation  solely  because  the  dece- 
dent's estate  tax  return  was  filed  after 
the  date  on  which  it  was  due.  In  fact, 
the  TVeaaury  Department  agrees  that 
section  aotlA  was  not  designed  to  be  a 
late  fmng  penalty. 

Mr.  Opeator.  although  several  of  the 
Recovery  Tax  Act  amend- 
to  section  aosSA  apply  retroac- 
tively to  the  eatates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  SI.  1976.  section 
4ai(JX»  does  not.  Section  421(JXS) 
enrnntly  appUea  only  to  the  estates  of 
deetNlfnts  dying  after  December  81. 
196L 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Weaker,  in  my  Judgment.  It 
MMima  unfair  #*wi  inequitable  that 
these  Individuals,  whose  taabOlty  to 
file  a  timely  return  invlred  the 
amendment  fn  the  first  place  are  now 
^lyifKia  iQ  IffUffH.  from  it. 

^nth  thto  in  mtaid.  I  am  today  offer- 
ing thto  t^hnift*!  noncontroveraial 
amendment  to  the  Eoonoanlc  Reoovwy 
Tax  Act  of  1961  and  am  hopeful  that 
the  Houae  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  in  its  wisdom  Indude  thto  i»o- 
vision  within  its  upcoming  tax  ledala- 
tkm. 

Pinally.  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues, 
that  if  sectitm  431(JK3)  were  given  ret- 
roactive treatment,  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  UJL  Treasury  would  be  insignlfl- 
eant.  Thto  amendment  to  limited  to 
those  situations  where  the  executor 
made  an  election  on  the  estate's  first 
return,  but  the  election  was  not  hon- 
ored because  the  return  was  filed  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayos  assisted 
by  thto  amendment  are  the  very  per- 
sons that  section  421(JXS)  was  de- 
signed to  aid.  namely  farmers  whose 
executors,  and  legal  representatives 
were  not  able  to  file  a  timely  estate 
tax  return  due  to  the  complexity  of 
our  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  thto  legisla- 
tion to  long  overdue  a^  hopefully  will 
beadCH}ted.« 


VETERANS  HONORED  BT  NEW 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  STAMP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

ormwTouK 
ni  THE  HovsB  or  axpBnaiiTAnvBS 


ThurMiay,  June  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  thto 
week  at  the  Pentagm,  we  held  a  cere- 
mcmy  uptxi  the  first  day  of  iasue  of  a 
new  stamp,  the  Medal  of  Honor  stanu). 
We  heard  our  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deliver 
moving  tributes  to  those  many  win- 
ners of  the  Medal  of  Honor  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  apeaker.  that  recognition  of 
thoae  who  have  been  honored  by  such 
an  enviable  tribute  to  well  deserved.  It 
reflects  thto  country's  gratitude  to  our 
millions  of  veterans  of  the  military 
service,  who  gave  so  unselfishly  of 
themselves  in  the  past. 

As  we  heard  the  Postmaster  General 
deliver  hto  remartcs,  I  thought  of  those 
from  many  generations  who  fought  so 
valiantly  in  so  many  wars:  Those  who 
distinguished  themselves  fighting  with 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  of  Verm<xit; 
and  thoae  who  fought  with  Francto 
Marion,  the  Swampfox.  during  the 
Revolution.  And  thoae  of  World  Wars 
I  and  n.  And  I  thought  of  those  distin- 
guished gentiemen  under  General 
Patton.  who.  as  we  all  know,  moved 
more  troops,  more  mUes  over  more 
rugged  terrain  than  anyone  else  in  his- 
tory!   Their   lightning   sweep   across 
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Europe  stfll  thrflto  military  historians 
and  thoae  a«io  remember  Itl 

And  I  thought  of  thoae  of  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  All  perhaps  of  dlff«rent  gen- 
oatlona.  but  bound  together  In  a 
brotherhood,  dedteatad  to  freedom 
and  the  American  mdrit  of  extending 
democracy  to  the  world. 

The  guns  are  silent,  but  the  new 
Medal  of  Honor  stamp,  with  Its  univer- 
sal visibility  in  America  and  the  entire 
world,  will  serve  notice  that  we  hitfily 
value  the  tremendous  efforts  of  our 
veterans  and.  particularly,  the  dtotln- 
gutohed  S,414  peraons  who  have  been 
so  honored  with  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Mr.  Speako-,  so  that  my  colleaguea 
may  share  hto  viewa,  I  offer  the  entire 
text  of  remaiks  of  Postmaster  General 
William  F.  Bolgo-  for  the  aaooao: 
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or  WoLUM  P. 

■  nasx  DAT  or  Inoi  Cbo- 
MOMT  or  Mbmu.  or  Hoaoa  SxAMP 

Thank  you.  and  lood  aftemooo.  Dtatin- 
fuished  guMto.  ladtos  snd  senUemen. 

A  ibort  dWaiMf  tram  here  lUnda  a 
■iBiple  manument  which,  to  me.  ■ymboUHi 
this  NaUon'a  deaire  for  Jiwt  and  lasttnt 
peace.  On  the  monument  are  tnecrlbed  four 
words  which  sptlj  deeeribe  the  qualities 
neoemary  for  preaerrlns  peace  with  honor 
.  .  .  they  are  "Oounse,"  "Boduiance."  "De- 
votion" and  "Valor."  I  refer  to  "The  Peace 
Craai"  at  BladetHburg,  Md. 

Thoae  four  qualittea  are  the  very  haD- 
marks  of  the  Nation's  hlgheat  decoration  for 
military  aervlce— the  Ifedal  of  Honor.  And 
they  appropriately  deacribe  the  qualitlea  of 
each  of  the  S.414  memben  of  the  Armed 
Poroes  who  have  earned  this  country's  hlch- 
eat  respect  sinoe  1861. 

The  Ifedal  of  Honor  is  the  proud  symbol 
of  the  gallant  virit  of  those  who  put  love  of 
country  above  love  of  self.  It  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  those  who.  by  their  heroic  actions, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  honor 
is  of  lltUe  concern  to  honorable  men. 

No  matter  how  ezacUnc  the  toll  ...  no 
matter  how  onerous  the  price  ...  it  has 
been  paid  throughout  the  decades  by  honor- 
able Americans  .  .  .  purchased  by  meritori- 
ous deeds  at  places  such  as  Gettysburg.  San- 
tiago, Argonne  Porest.  Guadalcanal.  Pork 
Chop  Hill,  and  Cam  Lo. 

And  what  you  have  earned  by  your  ac- 
tions is.  indeed,  priceless.  In  presenting  a 
Medal  of  H(Hior  to  Sgt.  John  C.  Tatham  In 
Worid  War  I.  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing  re- 
marlLed.  "I'd  swap  my  stars  for  this 
medal.  .  ."  And  a  generation  later,  when 
once  again  America's  Armed  Poroes  were 
called  upon  to  restore  peace.  Oen.  George  & 
Patton  enviously  observed  In  awarding  a 
medal  that  he  would  give  his  very  aoul  for 
that  decoration. 

Indeed,  this  medal  is  the  most  appropriate 
award  that  a  humble  and  appreciative 
Nation  can  bestow  on  those  who.  during  pe- 
riods of  war  or  national  emergency,  were 
willing  to  serve  with  distinction. 

To  those  Ifedal  of  Honor  recipients  who 
are  with  us  this  afternoon  ...  to  those  who 
could  not  share  this  occasion  with  us  .  .  . 
and,  to  the  f  amOlea  of  those  who  received 
the  Medal  of  Honor  posthnmoiisly.  I  hope 
that  the  stamp  you  see  behind  me  today  will 
serve  to  remind  you  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come  that  your  devotion,  courage, 
endurance  and  valor  were  not  wasted  on  an 
ungrateful  Natkn. 


vahiB  life,  and  for  that 
we  truly  apptadala.  and  honor,  tba 
of  the  aaeriflee  «f  those  wb 
thesMsiwaaythrtr  gallant  deads.,  .at  the 
risk  of  their  Uvea . .  .  above  tba  oaD  of  duty 
...  in  aetion  ImMvinc  actual  eoariMt  with 
an  enemy.  Tours  is  the  finest  asassure  of 
patrlottaBL 

Two  centuries  ago,  vAien  tbia  Nation  was 
itftit'^*'*'^  the  first  award  for  saHttary 
Ml  ittm.  the  Badge  of  MUttaty  Msrtt.  Oaonpe 
Wasbincton  wrote,  "Tlia  road  to  glacy  tai  a 
patriot  anny  and  a  free  ooontiy  to  open  to 
aU."  Hto  tinwleae  rqnazfts  are  Jost  as  appU- 
eable  to  the  Medal  of  Hfloor  ...  the  coun- 
try's best  known  deeontlan. 

Indeed,  thto  Medal  to  a  Blmr  of  AsMrtea. 
Anyone  who  baa  walked  tbnwch  the  Han  of 
Heraea  here  can  atteat  to  that  Tba  bonor 
roU  of  Medal  ot  Honor  lediiisato  refleets 
the  naaaea  of  heaoea  from  evary  walk  of  Uf e, 
from  people  whoae  varied  bftekgroonds  bave 
beooese  an  integml  part  of  oar  harttage. 

In  issuing  thto  stamp  hen  thto  aftamoon, 
we  are  honoring  the  Medal  ttadf  and.  mudi 
more  importantly,  every  IndMdoal  who  has 
earned  it.  for.  indeed,  they  desatve  to  be  re- 
membered and  revered.  j 

Tliat  we  remeaiber  is  slgninrant.'  for  aU 
too  often.  It  setms.  some  Aaarleaas  take 
the  liberty  thto  Nation  offers  and  the  devo- 
tkm  thto  country  deserves  for  giaatad.  For 
thto  reaam.  I  believe  It  is  important  that  we 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  - 

what  the  Medal  of  Honor  signi- 
wbat  those  who  have  received  it 
for  their  valiant  acts  deserve  to- 
rseocnitlan. 

laay  of  you  know.  IS  years  ago,  the 
of  Defense  estoMtohed  the  Pen- 
taaon'S  Ban  of  Heroes  as  an  ezhililt  area  to 
house  atorge  repUca  of  the  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Faroe  venlan  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
and  the  names  of  aU  redirtents. 

White  eadi  of  the  medals  on  display— 
wbetbar  for  the  Army.  Navy  or  Air  Poree— 
looks  aoeaeaiiat  similar,  they  are  that  way 
only  in  appearance. 

Brtdnd  each  of  the  medals  Is  a  truly 
unloae  story  ...  a  story  which  tells  in  very 
the  ways  in  which  pe(H>le  of 
and  eonvictlan  respond  in  ttanes  of 
Indeed,  ea^  of  the  medato  on  exhibit 
to  a  verltabte  "Profile  In  Courage." 

Bat  white<Nthe  specific  details  of  each 
Medal  of  Honor  redpient's  story  to  unique, 
there  to  a  «*»"»««""  thread  which  unites 
theoL  The  nature  of  that  shared  quaUty  to 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  each  redpi- 
ent ...  hto  or  her  extraordinary  cour- 
age .  .  .  endurance  .  .  .  devotion  .  .  .  and 
vatar.  Indeed,  each  of  the  stories— and  the 
Uvea-bdilnd  the  3,414  medato  which  have 
bBcnlwsluatd  in  Insplrlni: 

And  iptft^wg  of  inspiration,  congratula- 
ttaiw  are  in  order  also  today  to  Dennto  J. 
Hotan.  the  dedgner  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
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stamp.  Mr.  Bairn,  a  veteran  and  a  Postal 
Service  emidoyee,  told  us  how  mudi  be  en- 
Joyed  developing  thto  handanme  design  .  .  . 
one  which  wiU  enhance  every  piece  of  maU 
it  adonis. 

And  at  the  same  time.  It  wm  eaU  to  mind 
the  singular  aeliievementa  of  those  who 
have  earned  our  Nation's  hitfieat  accolade 
for  military  valor. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  stamp  we  are  dedicat- 
ing today  to  our  way  of  giving  Americans  a 
graphto  remindnr  of  our  country's  regard 
for.  and  api»«ciatlan  of,  those  heroes  who 
have  protected  our  land  and  preserved  our 
liberty. 

A  poatage  stamp  may  not  be  great  In  siae, 
but  Ito  aphere  of  Influence  to  immense  Thto 
is  liecause  stamps  have  nearly  untvetaal  vtoi- 
biUty.  They  are  seen  and  uaed  by  miUloos  of 
peopte  in  thto  country  and  around  the 
world.  In  this  way.  stampa  such  as  thto  help 
to  focus  the  attention  of  a  grateful  Nation 
and  our  friends  throughout  the  tfobe  on 
those  values  which  are  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  country  .  .  .  and  on  those  peopte  who 
have  fought  f ot  the  continMatlon  of  our 
freedom. 

Vnth  thto  stamp,  we  reaffirm  our  respect 
for  our  Nation  and  our  dedication  to  the 
Ideate  which  have  shaped  and  miatalnert  the 
Medal  of  Honor.a 
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Tn  DnraiuTiofei  orm  a«UAU  Dmnb  M 
no  Natkmial  Vouc  DuKi  or  n*  U&A. 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  11  ajn..  on  the 
expinUon  of  the  reoen.  and  was 
called  to  ordn'  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THuutom). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  HahrenoD.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowtaiKpnyer: 

God  of  Graee  and  Mercy,  in  a  society 
where  many  are  starved  tat  love,  in 
which  many  suffer  and  some  die  from 
acute  lopeMness.  help  us  to  recover 
love.  Ponlve  us  for  cheapening  love  by 
redudnc  it  to  sentim«mtallsm  or  sex. 
Hdp  us  to  oomivehend  real  love— self- 
teas  love'  tough  love  which  does  not 
ddlapse  when  rejected  or  mistreated. 
Mp  us  to  remember  a  man  on  a  cross 
who  pnyed  for  f (vgivenesB  for  those 
who  put  Him  thoe  while  they  taunted 
Him  in  RIs  agony. 

GradouB  God.  teach  us  true  love 
which  respects  the  value  of  each 
human  being,  honors  each  one's  per- 
sonal dignity,  desires  the  very  best  for 
each.  Help  us  to  be  sensitive  to  those 
who  hurt,  compassionate  to  those  who 
suffa.  responsive  to  those  in  need. 
Teach  us  to  care— to  be  courteous— to 
be  thou^tful— to  be  kindly  affec- 
tloned  one  to  another.  This  we  asli  in 
the  name  of  Him  whose  sacrificial  love 
was  univoaal.  emteadng  all  people, 
everywhere.  Amen. 


iLegUlative  daw  of  Monday.  June  6,  l»i3) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  Just  heard  again 
his  announoonent  that  he  is  going  to 
aak  unanimous  consent  with  reference 
to  amendments.  I  conunend  him.  As 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
thanli  him.  too.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  get  at  this.  We  have  made  tremen- 
dous headway  already.  We  might  be 
able  to  get  this  biU  finished  up  and 
paiMffI  by  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thanit 
the  Senator.  There  is  not  another 
person  in  this  Chamber  at  this  time, 
with  the  poMible  exception  of  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  Chair,  who 
understands  the  importance  of  the 
Senate  doing  its  worlc  I  thanlc  him  for 
that.  I  appreciate  his  understanding. 
There  are  some  not  as  familiar  with 
the  Senate  ss  an  institution  who  will 
challenge  me  in  asldng  for  that  ruling 
when  I  malie  that  request.  As  he 
points  out.  there  is  no  other  way  to  fi- 
nally end  major  debates.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  understanding  and  vol- 
unteeringhis  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  membership,  as 
they  come  along,  will  gradiutlly  see  the 
necessity  for  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 


and  might  even  change  the  focus  of 
the  defense  budget  debate. 

I  am  sure  that  since  reading  the 
story  yesterday,  many  Americans  are 
trying  to  find  out  how  far  along  the 
Soviet  Union  is  with  their  deployment 
of  the  chicken  gun.  and  how  will  our 
Minutoaan.  Midgetman.  and  Spumm 
missiles  get  along  with  this  new 
weapon,  which  I  would  personally  like 
to  call  the  Perdue  missile.  I  am  also 
irytaig  to  find  out  if  the  Navy  Is  work- 
ing with  the  Air  Force  on  this  project 
to  develop  one  of  their  own  missfles 
which  would  be.  one  assimies.  a  chick- 
en of  the  sea. 

These  concerns  notwithstanding, 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Air  Force  on  their  resourcefulness 
and  attention  to  a  most  disturbing 
problem.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
will  no  doubt  be  those  that  will  be 
skeptical  of  such  research.  I  for  one. 
see  nothing  more  Involved  than  a  little 
"fowl"  play. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  Members  that  today  at  12 
noon  it  is  the  intent  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  propound  a  unanlmous- 
oonsent  request  that  only  listed 
amendments,  a  list  which  will  be  com- 
I^ed  between  now  and  12  noon,  will  be 
In  order  to  the  supplemental  i4>pro- 
priations  bUL  This  is  consistent  with 
the  statements  I  have  made  for  several 
days  now.  that  we  must  try  to  finish 
this  measure,  as  soon  as  pooible.  I  will 
remind  Senators  that  any  votes  or- 
dered today  will  occur  on  Tuesday. 

It  is  posidble  to  get  through  with  the 
amendment  process  by  unanimous 
omaent.  At  12  notm.  it  is  my  intention 
to  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  no  fur- 
ther amendments  other  than  those 
identified  at  that  time  will  be  in  order. 
As  of  this  moment,  there  are  12 
amendments  on  my  list. 


GUN  FIRES  CHICKENS  AT 
PLANES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, while  browsing  through  the  New 
York  Times.  I  came  upon  a  story  of 
major  significance  that  I  would  now 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  story  Is  ss  comfort- 
ing to  them  as  It  was  to  me.  The  story 
stated  the  f  ollowlnr- 

OuN  Pnn  Chickxhs  at  Plamis 

Lakoixt.  Va..  June  8.— Offkiala  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Baae  amid  today  that  a  cannon 
that  hurls  dead  chickens  at  airplanes  at  700 
miles  an  hour  is  helping  to  reduce  accidents 
caused  by  JeU  hitting  birds.  Mai.  Dennis 
Punnemark  lald  the  device,  called  a  chicken 
gun.  was  a  converted  20-foot  cannon  that 
shoots  4-pound  chickens  into  engines,  wind- 
shields and  landing  gear  to  determine  how 
much  damage  such  coUisiona  can  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  admit  that  my 
first  reaction  to  this  story  was  one  of 
bitterness.  I  wondered  why  a  special 
classified  briefing  had  not  been  set  up 
for  Members  of  Congress  on  the  new 
chicken  gun.  and  I  wondered  if  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  was  plan- 
ning one.  I  was  also  surprised  that  the 
New  Toiii  Times  decided  to  run  this 
story  on  the  bottom  of  page  A24.  since 
this  newest  strategic  development 
speaks  directly  to  our  Nation's  safety. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognised. 


S.  1448— DBSIONA-nON  OF  THE 
SQUARE  DANCE  AS  THE  NA- 
"nONAL  FOLK  DANCE  OF  THE 

U.SJL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  Introduced  a  Senate 
resolution  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress with  an  amendment  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  June  1. 
1982. 

Since  that  time,  the  square  dance 
has  enjoyed  an  increase  in  popularity. 
Membership  in  the  many  square  dance 
organizations  formed  over  the  years 
lias  grown,  and  new  organizations 
have  come  into  being  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law.  Below.  I  am  inserting 
a  summary  of  square  dance  activities 
since  last  June  which  I  have  received 
from  the  National  Folk  Dance  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 


•  Thk  "buUcc"  tymbol  idcndfict  tcacemcna  or  uuertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  die  floor. 


The  reocDt  dsslgnsMnn  of  the  Square 
Danes  ss  the  Nstloosl  Folk  Dsnee  of  the 
United  States  oflABMriea,  by  Oongrass.  bss 
resulted  in  a  pro^  snd  postttvs  rsacUon  by 
milUons  of  people,  especially  active  damers. 
aU  over  the  Nstian.  The  wide  coverage  by 
the  media.  foeuAIng  attsnttei  on  the  Na^ 
Uooal  Dsnee  ttmNi^  tslevlsteii.  radio, 
newspapers,  snd  msgsslnes  has  created  sn 
enonoous  interest  snd  growth  in  square 
H««Hiif  which  isloverwhehnlng. 

Clubs,  diurehss.  snd  sodal  groups  sre 
dsmortog  for  Intormatkm  about  tbe  danoe. 
Square  dsDdnc  Ift  currently  being  tautfit  in 
schools  serosB  the  Nation,  from  demsntary 
thitMigh  high  school,  and  many  more 
schools  sre  seddng  ways  to  Indude  the  ac- 
tivity in  their  currieuluoL 

A  number  of  unlveraittas.  throo^  their 
English  I  angi^f  g*  s^*"***"  Course  for  for- 
eign students.  Ibdude  students'  psrUdpa- 
tion  in  square  dinoe  parties  so  they  may  be 
aware  of  this  part  of  our  American  heritage. 
Comsaerdal  oonoems  entertalnbig  foreign 
customers  use  thsM  square  dsnee  parties 
snd  Idue  grass  Dftmic  to  treat  them  to  a  true 
part  of  America. 

The  reoognitkm.  by  Coogresi.  bss  in- 
creased spectator  attendance  at  squsre 
dance  f  estivali  thd  dvic  funetlaos.  Formal 
organisations  bave  increased  In  numbCT  by 
twenty-fhre  percent.  Msny  who  have  ridi- 
culed the  Sqtiar*  Dance  for  being  rough  and 
hayseed,  sre  taking  a  second  look,  snd  find- 
ing iquare  dandng  to  be  modem,  appealing 
to  people  of  an  ages,  races  snd  creeds.  The 
Squsre  Danoe  has  been  danced  for  more 
thsn  two  centaries.  ccmfonning  with  the 
ever-changing  ife  style  of  the  Aoanricsn 
people.  Clsas  dlrtlnctkm  Is  forgotten  when 
people  Join  together  to  enjoy  the  true  fel- 
lowship of  the  Square  Dance.  The  Square 
Danoe  is  recognised  everywhere  ss  Indige- 
nous to  America  snd  even  in  foreign  Isnds 
the  calls  are  in  the  English  langnsgr. 

The  Squsre  pence  is  recognised  ss  ttie 
State  Dance  of  Alabama.  New  Jerwy. 
Oregon.  Tennessee  and  Wsshington.  It  hss 
been  declared  the  of  fldal  danee  of  Cook 
County.  Illinois,  snd  leglslstlon  Is  pending, 
according  to  reports  in  Alsaka  snd  Ken- 
tucky to  deslgiuae  the  Square  Dance  as  the 
official  dance  of  those  States. 

Everyone  can  enjoy  the  fun  and  fellow- 
ship of  this  woaderf ul  part  of  our  Amfrtcan 
heritage.  We  truly  believe  the  Square  Dance 
should  have  permanent  deslgnstion.  by  the 
Congress,  ss  the  National  Fcdk  Danoe  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BTRID.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  square  dance  reso- 
lution limited  the  designation  to  2 
years.  After  reviewing  the  summary 
sUtemoit  above,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  agree 
that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Nation  has  accepted  the  square  dance 
as  the  national  folk  danoe  Justifies  a 
permanent  designation. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  supported  in 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguUhed  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator HowABt  Bakxr.  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
C<«unittee,  Senator  SnoM  Thvr- 
MOMD.  and  many  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  cosponsor 
this  biU  today,  and  I  thank  them  for 
their  interest. 


Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  coq^onsors 
and  the  hm  be  printed  in  the  Rxookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  co- 
gponaora  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoks.  as  follows: 

Tbe  following  Senators  cosponsor  the  leg- 
iifi«M.i  to  rtfsifnair  the  squsre  dsnee  ss  the 
mthfw'  folk  dsnee  of  the  United  States  of 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ici. 


Thosmoito.   Csawstow. 

Asmos.  Baocus.  Bshtsss.  Bmo- 

t,  BUMPBBS.  DsCoHcmi.  Dcnmi- 

DussssMSsa.      East.      Ooldwatsb. 

._ t,  HtmeusTOii.  Jacxsoh.  LAtmnssc. 

I^UtALX.   LSABT,   llATHIAS.   MSKTHSS.    Nuim. 

PMxntns;  Sassss.  and  Wnsos. 

8.1448 
Be  U  enacted  by  tlte  SenaU  and  Hcnue  of 
RepmenUMvea   of  the    United   SUUet   of 
Amaiea  in  Congreu  aeaenMed.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  squsre  ^«w<"g  bss  been  a  popular  tra- 
dition in  America  since  early  colonial  times; 

(2)  squsre  i'^"«^"g  is  a  Joyful  expression 
of  tbe  vibrant  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

it)  the  Americsn  people  value  the  display 
of  etiquette  among  men  and  women  which 
is  a  major  element  of  square  dancing: 

(4)  square  ^«y»w»ing  is  a  traditional  form  of 
family  recreation  wliich  symbolizes  a  basic 
■tiength  of  this  country,  namely  the  unity 
of  the  fsaaily; 

(5)  square  ««»»MH"g  epitomizes  democracy 
beeaiwe  it  dissolves  arbitrary  social  distinc- 
tions; snd 

(8)  it  is  fitting  that  the  square  dance  be 
a4df^  to  the  array  of  symbols  of  our  nation- 
al character  and  pride. 

Sic.  2.  Tbe  square  dance  is  designated  as 
the  naf**"*'  folk  dance  of  the  United 
States. 

Sic.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
1.1884. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
any  remaining  time  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  or  the 
Ume  that  he  graciously  yielded  to  me. 
If  he  has  no  objection.  I  will  yield  back 
the  aggregate  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  now  proceed  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdhoh).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11:80  ajn..  with  statements  therein 
llxidted  to  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


REAGAN  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CON- 
TROL POSTURE— RIGHT  OR 
WRONG?  4 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  President  Reagan 
has  announced  that  his  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  will  take 
on  a  more  flexible  a]M>roach.  The 
United  States  will  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  some  issues  on  the 
terms  the  Soviets  prefer,  provided  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  do  not 
suffer  any  disadvantage  in  such  nego- 
tiations. Specifically,  if  the  Soviets 
want  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  meg- 
atonnage.  we  will  say  OK.  let  us  pro- 
ceed. If  they  choose  throw-weight  in- 
stead of  megatonnage.  we  shall  consid- 
er tdiat.  We  are  willing  to  shift  to  the 
number  of  warheads  instead  of  the 
number  of  missiles  to  discourage  the 
deployment  of  destabilizing  multiwar- 
head  missiles,  as  the  MX.  if  the  Sovi- 
ets will  go  along. 

All  this  soimds  encouraging  and  it  is. 
It  does,  indeed,  represent  a  more  con- 
structive attitude  toward  arms  control 
negotiations.  On  the  other  hand, 
luiless  the  public  is  actually  privy  to 
the  negotiations— which  we  cannot 
be— we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  these  very  general  public  in- 
structions to  General  Rowney  and 
other  UJS.  negotiators  really  mean 
that  the  UJ5.  negotiators  are.  in  fact. 
woiUng  in  good  faith  with  full  flexi- 
bility to  achieve  an  agreement. 

Has  the  President  given  Mr.  Rowney 
any  confidential  instructions  that 
have  not  been  pubUcly  released?  The 
President,  of  course,  has  every  right  to 
do  exactly  that.  He  has  never  said,  and 
I  would  not  expect  him  to  say:  "Here 
is  what  I  have  told  Rowney  and  I  have 
told  him  nothing  else."  So  we  caimot 
and  will  not  know  what  the  full  in- 
structions from  the  administration  to 
Rowney  have  Ijeen. 

We  do  know  that  the  President  cer- 
tainly must  have  told  Mr.  Rowney 
that  whatever  agreement  he  may 
achieve  with  the  Soviets  should  under 
no  circimjstances  be  disclosed  publicly 
by  Rowney  or  other  U.S.  negotiators 
and  that  the  President  himself  will,  if 
he  desires,  modify  such  an  agreement 
and.  if  he  wishes,  send  Mr.  Rowney 
back  with  fiuther  instructions.  And. 
certainly,  the  President  will  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  any  agree- 
ment at  which  our  Geneva  negotiators 
tentatively  arrive.  Again  the  President 
has  every  right  to  do  this.  He  would,  in 
fact,  be  derelict  in  his  duty  as  Presi- 
dent if  he  did  not  reserve  for  his  exclu- 
sive dMRon  every  word  in  any  agree- 
ment our  negotiators  might  secure. 

So  what  is  wrong  with  all  this?  Noth- 
ing, except— let  us  face  it— we  do  not 
have  and  will  not  have  any  handle  to 
make  a  fair  judgment  of  the  Reagan 
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•dminlstnitkm's  actual  sincerity  on 
anna  control. 

Here  is  why:  Unfortunately,  for  any 
President— Democratic  or  Republi- 
can—any announcements  of  flexibility 
or  bending  this  way  or  that  to  reach 
an  acreement  must  be  viewed  by  the 
public  as  public  relations  statements 
that  mean  nothing.  This  is  not  meant 
to  demean  at  belittle  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  or  saying.  It  is  simply  to 
reoognlw  that  there  is  no  way  we  can 
appraise  his  negotiations  except  by 
looking  at  the  final  product,  if  any. 

Now.  suppose  the  President  reaches 
no  agreement  with  the  Russians  on 
majcv  limitations  oa  nuclear  arms. 
Suppose  any  limitations  are  minor  and 
leave  the  great  bulk  of  nuclear  arms 
outside  of  the  agreement.  Does  that 
signal  a  failure  by  the  President  to  sin- 
ooely  try  to  reach  an  arms  control 
agreement?  No.  it  does  not.  The  Sovi- 
ets may  have  been  unreasonably  stub- 
bom  and  intractable  in  negotiations. 
Undoubtedly,  if  negotiations  failed, 
the  administration  would  say  exactly 
this.  And  we  would  deny  it.  Who 
would  be  right?  No  one  would  really 
know  or  could  know.  The  conclusion  of 
a  reastmably  comprehensive  arms  con- 
trol agreemost  with  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  success 
on  the  Presidoit's  part  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  examine  the  agreement  over 
time  and  in  detail. 

The  administraticH)  has  already 
shown  reluctance  in  pressing  for  an 
agreement  to  stop  satellite  killers. 
This  weapon  could  make  arms  control 
numltoring  virtually  impossible  be- 
cause either  side  would  knock  out  the 
satellites  on  which  we  rely  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  U.S.SJi.  has 
launched  a  nuclear  missile  attack  on 
the  United  States.  This  weapon  could 
effectively  end  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment. The  Russians  have  a  crude  sat- 
ellite killer.  We  have  spent  over  $200 
million  in  research  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  $3.4  billion  to 
produce  and  deploy  a  far  more  effec- 
tive weapon  to  destroy  satellites.  The 
OAO  tells  us  the  weapon  system  could 
cost  $15  billion  before  it  is  complete.  It 
would  be  deployed  in  1M6.  and  if  de- 
ployed and  ready  could  signal  the  end 
of  whatever  arms  control  agreement 
the  negotiators  reach  at  Oeneva. 

Why?  Because,  for  any  arms  control 
agreement,  verifiability  lies  at  its  very 
heart.  If  the  Russians  have  the  capa- 
bility of  knocking  our  monitoring  sat- 
dlltes  out  and  we  have  the  power  to 
do  the  same  to  theirs,  then  no  arms 
control  agreement  could  be  enforced. 
It  would  be  a  pious  and  meaningless 
pledge  that  both  sides  would  feel— un- 
derstandably—constrained  to  violate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  called  the  roll. 


llr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOWARD  A  MORE  PERFECT  JUS- 
TICE: THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Robert  E.  Conot  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  valuable  book  on  the  trial  of 
Nasi  war  criminals  The  book,  "Justice 
at  Nuremberg."  deserves  the  Senate's 
attention:  it  serves  as  a  vital  reminder 
to  those  who  lived  through  the  trials 
of  Goerlng.  Himmler.  and  others; 
more  importantly.  Conot's  book  can 
educate  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  bom  too  late  to  remem- 
ber these  historic  trials. 

Conot  argues  for  what  is  today  out 
of  fashion:  that  Justice  was  served  at 
Nuremberg.  As  def  endent  Albert  Speer 
put  it:  "However  imperfect,  these  Nur- 
emberg trials  are  a  necessary  step  in 
the  process  of  redvllization." 

The  opposite  side  remains,  however 
that  Justice  at  Nuremberg  was  not  per- 
fect Justice.  For  one  thing,  the 
German  defendants  could  claim  that 
the  laws  under  which  they  were  pros- 
ecuted were  made  ex  post  facto— that 
prosecution  was.  in  fact,  persecution. 
Skeptics  further  complained  that  it 
was  unfair  for  the  victors  to  try  the 
vanquished.  Most  importantly.  Nazi 
Germany  was  not  punished  for  its 
most  heinous  crime— the  systematic 
liquidation  of  6  million  Jews. 

The  irony,  that  the  Nazis  went  un- 
punished for  the  thing  they  were  most 
guilty  of,  was  not  lost  on  the  policy- 
makers after  World  War  n.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  imperfections  of 
Nuremberg,  the  United  Nations  swiftly 
produced  a  Genocide  Convention,  en- 
gineered, I  am  proud  to  say.  by  the 
United  States.  Since  1949,  the  Conven- 
tion has  continually  been  supported 
by  UJS.  Presidents,  both  Republican 
and  Democratic.  Astonishingly.  34 
years  later,  the  Convention  remains 
unratified. 

The  idea  behind  the  Convention 
should  not  be  controversial:  by  declar- 
ing genocide  a  crime  against  interna- 
tional law.  the  framers  hoped  to  deter 
any  future  attempts  at  a  final  solu- 
tion. No  perpetrator  of  genocide  would 
be  able  to  claim,  as  the  Nazis  did.  that 
he  never  violated  the  law. 

I  would  ht  the  first  one  to  admit, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  Convention  Is 
only  a  small  step  and  certainly  no  pan- 
acea. But  if  this  treaty,  in  some  small 
way.  lessens  the  need  for  another  Nur- 
emberg trial,  if  the  Convention  some- 
how makes  the  Justice  a  little  more 
perfect,  then  we  would  all  be  better 
for  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  consent 
to  the  Genocide  Convention  now. 


Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleriE  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  gJl  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  dosed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:30 
am.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  wiU 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  H.R.  3069.  which  wiU  be 
sUted  by  UUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  biU  (HJt.  3069)  msklng  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  endinc 
September  30.  1983.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Bir.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  today  and  last  night, 
and  as  I  announced  during  the  last 
several  days— I  believe  every  day  this 
week— I  hope  we  can  finish  this  bill 
today,  except  for  those  votes  which 
are  stacked  to  occur  beginning  on 
Tuesday. 

At  12  noon  today,  or  thereabouts,  I 
intend  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  only  listed  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  on  this  bill.  The 
amendments  I  have  now  are  as  fol- 
lows: Armstrong,  a  Dallas  Creek 
project:  Bumpers,  re  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act:  Biunpers. 
Six-Mile  Creek:  Baucus.  farmers  home, 
business,  and  industrial  loans;  Tower. 
$5  million  for  Army  operation  and 
maintenance;  Weicker,  a  $500,000  add- 
on for  ACTION  pay;  and  Eagleton- 
Rudman  amendment  dealing  with 
health  centers;  a  Dole  amendment 
dealing  with  pay  and  honoraria;  a 
Baker  amendment  dealing  with  pay 
and  honoraria;  a  Metaenbaum  amend- 
ment dealing  with  Navy  leasinr.  a 
Boren  amendment  in  respect  to  the 
announcement  of  farm  programs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  majority  leader  has  read  coincides 
exactly  with  the  list  we  have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  manager 
on  the  Democratic  side.  I  hope  there 
are  no  more  amendments;  but  if  there 
are.  I  urge  Senators  to  present  the 
amendments  so  that  we  can  include 
them  in  the  request  at  12  noon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  set  aside  the  pending 


committee  amendment,  the  lyAmato 
amendmoit.  In  order  that  the  Senator 
ttom  Texas  mgy  oCter  an  amendment. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  oRlered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 


r  Ko.  last 

(Puipose:  To  restore  fundtng  for  FOMC08 
Division  Sets  I  and  •  and  to  repeal  the 
provWon  that  pndilUts  tranaportatfon  of 
equlimient  intended  to  fID  those  Divlalon 
Sete) 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  aa  amendment  on  behalf 

of  myself  and  Senators  Pncr.  Twm- 

Mom.  jACKSog.  CoHBi.  LiMux.  Nmm, 

Hatch.    EzoM.    Wabhsb.    BnmAMAM. 

LsAHT,   BxnaiSMEt.   JtraMm,   Quatlb. 

Ixnm,  and  MsiraiAS. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendmmt  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  ftom  Texas  (Mr.  Towb).  for 

himself  and  others,  proposea  an  amendment 

numbered  1SS9. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I 
tmanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendmoit  b^  dtpensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  pase  13.  Uhe  21.  atrilte  out  "$1,190,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,190,000''. 

On  page  17,  between  linea  14  and  15, 
insert  the  f ollowlnr. 

Section  773  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act.  1983.  as  contained  in 
Public  Law  97^77  (96  Stat  1863),  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  BCr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def oise  to  begin  to  fulfill  an 
important    TJB.    commitment,    first 
made  by  President  Carter  In  1978.  to 
pre-posltlon  U.S.  Army  division  sets  5 
and  6  in  Belglimi  and  the  Netherlands. 
The   1983  supplemental  approprla- 
Uons  bill.  HH.  3069.  Jeopardizes  this 
important  pre-positl(mlng  i»xigram— 
known  as  POMCUS-by  fallfng  to  pro- 
vide $5  millldn  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  trato  and  equip  the  Initial 
group  of  peisonnel  required  to  main- 
tain the  equipment  of  divlslfm  sets  5 
and  6  in  Europe.  HJl.  3069  also  falls  to 
repeal,  as  requested  by  the  President, 
section  T73  df  the  fiscal  year  1983  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  which  qiecif  • 
Ically  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to 
tranqDort       equipment       to       these 
POMCUS  sites.  The  amoidment  of- 
fered would  provide  the  $5  million  re- 
quested by  the  Presidoit  and  would 
repeal  the  restrictive  prohlbitiao. 

The  Senate  has  long  beoi  ccmoemed 
about  shortcomings  in  NATO's  con- 
ventional defense  capablliUes.  Given 
the  ability  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to 
quickly  mobilize  its  forces  and  to 
launch  an  attack  after  a  relatively 
short  period  of  strategic  warning,  the 
United  Stetes  and  her  European  allies 
have  given  increased  emphasis  to  im- 
proving NATO's  warflghting  capabili- 
ties in  the  initial  days  of  conflict.  The 


POMCUS  prognm  is  the  key  element 
of  this  eff wt. 

Tbe  United  Stotes  does  not  now 
have,  nor  can  she  acquire  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  mobility  assets  to 
deploy  from  the  continental  United 
States  the  unit  equipment  of  suffi- 
cient combat  forces  to  reinforce 
Europe  In  a  timely  manner.  The  only 
option  available  at  this  time  is  the 
POMCUS  program.  Failure  to  imple- 
ment the  POMCUS  program  for  divi- 
sion sets  5  and  6  would  be  a  decision  to 
forgo  plans  to  substantially  strength- 
en NATO's  conventional  defense  capa- 
bUtties. 

Mr.  President.  «hat  troubles  me 
most  about  the  possible  rejection  of 
the  POMCUS  program  is  the  fact  that 
trends  In  the  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
dear  tyt^i^Tw^*!*  have  made  improved 
conventional  capabilities  more  impor- 
tant than  they  have  ever  been.  Despite 
this  fact,  certain  of  my  colleagues 
want  to  undo  the  most  Cost-effective 
program  for  strengUiening  NATO's 
conventicmal  (»pabilities. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  April  of  this 
year.  General  Rogers,  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe,  stated:  "By 
nations'  ocmtinued  failure  to  meet 
fully  their  cmnmitments  to  improve 
amventional  forces.  NATO  has  mort- 
gaged its  defense  to  the  nudear  re- 
sptmse."  Speaking  specifically  to  the 
POMCUS  program.  General  Rogers 
added:  "With  POMCUS  sets  S  and  6  in 
place,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
those  divisions  would  be  able  to  rein- 
force in  time  and  sustain  defense  of 
Northem  Germany  ustaig  conventional 
weapons.  Without  such  timely  rein- 
forcement, early  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  unavoidable."  I  would 
ssk  those  Senators  who  oppose  the 
POMCUS  program  to  explain  what  al- 
ternative programs,  if  any.  they  have 
in  mind  for  strengthening  NATO's 
conventional  capabilities. 

When  the  NATO  heads  of  state  ap- 
proved the  long-term  defense  program 
in  1978.  they  agreed  to  the  pre-posi- 
tionlng  of  heavy  equipment  for  three 
additicHial  U.S.  divisions  in  the  central 
region,  for  a  total  of  six  U.S.  division 
sets  of  POMCUS.  The  pre-positioning 
of  the  tint  of  these  three  additional 
division  sets,  located  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  (jermany.  is  well  under- 
way and  is  not  at  issue.  The  last  two 
sets— division  sets  5  and  6— are  to  be 
located  in  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  these  two  division  sets  that 
are  set  back  by  H.R.  3069. 

The  POMCUS  program  demon- 
strates an  effort  by  our  European 
allies  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  NATO  defense.  In  return 
for  the  U.S.  commitment  to  provide 
POMCUS  division  sets  5  and  6.  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  agreed  to  acquire  the 
land  and  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  storage  sites.  The  NATO  allies 
have  lived  up  to  their  part  of  the  bar- 


gain. The  Belgians  and  Dutch  have 
spent  more  than  $60  million  to  acquire 
the  real  estate  for  storage  warehouses 
for  division  sets  5  and  6.  The  NATO 
infrastructure  program  has  allocated 
more  than  $180  million  for  construc- 
tion at  these  sites.  In  fact,  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  division  sets  5  and 
6  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  is 
virtuslly  completed  at  a  time  whra  the 
UJ3.  Congress  is  still  wavering  on  Its 
support  for  this  crucial  program. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  renege 
on  her  POMCUS  commitments,  this 
would  dearly  demonstrate  a  lack  of 
U.S.   reliability   and  credibility,   and 
could  have  untold  consequences  for 
other  burden-sharing  initiatives.  In  ad- 
dition, the  f  aUure  of  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  her  POMCUS  commitments 
could  have  serious  iTolitical  repercus- 
sions in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
where  the  planned  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  deployments  remain  an 
important,  yet  controversial,  program. 
During  considerati<m  of  the   1983 
continuing  resolution,  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed   its    full    support    for    the 
POMCUS  program  by  appropriating 
funds  for  division  sets  5  and  6  and  by 
repealing  section  773.  Unfortimately, 
during  the  Joint  conference,  the  con- 
ferees elected  to  delete  the  funds  and 
retain  the  restrictive  provision.  Noth- 
ing has  occurred  since  December,  in 
my  estimation,  to  warrant  a  change  in 
Senate  supiMrt  for  this  vital  luogram. 
Iifr.  President.  I  understand  the  frus- 
tration that  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed about  getting  our  NATO  allies 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  con- 
ventional defense  burden.  At  the  same 
time.    I    am   convinced   that   if   the 
United  States  withdraws  from  commit- 
ments that  we  have  sdready  made  to 
our  aUies— when  they  have  fulfilled 
their  part  of  the  bargain— we  will  only 
cause  the  allies  to  do  less,  not  more, 
and  harm  vital  U.S.  security  interests 
in  the  process.  Thus.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  amend- 
ment  that   will   permit   the   United 
States  to  begin  to  fulfill  an  Important 
international   commitment   and   that 
will  lead  to  a  substantial  strengthen- 
ing of  NATO's  conventional  defense 
capabilities. 

Let  me  state  again.  hLr.  President, 
that  I  cannot  imderstand  why  my  col- 
leagues would  reject  this  amendment 
and  make  us  more  reliant  on  escalat- 
ing to  a  nuclear  exchange  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  here  to  strength- 
en our  conventional  capability.        

That  is  something  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  if  indeed  we  want  to  have 
an  effective  means  of  combating  po- 
tential threat,  without  the  prospect  of 
having  to  escalate  the  nudear  weap- 


ons. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  problem  to  ac- 
ceptiitg  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  In  fact.  I  merely  wish  to 
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take  this  opportunity  to  emphasiae  a 
ptdnt  that  I  frequently  have  felt  and 
itated  that  too  much  of  our  leadership 
in  Congress  has  been  too  mesmerised 
by  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram to  tend  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
military  in  the  operation-maintenance 
readiness  factors  and  comparability  of 
P^y. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  comparability  of  pay  was  initiat- 
ed by  Ifnnbers  who  were  not  even 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Even  though  I  may  have  some 
reputation  of  being  opposed  to  mili- 
twy  qoending  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  did  initiate,  along  with  Senators 
ICaxsmuo*  and  ABMsnoiiG.  a  compar- 
ability  pay  proposal  from  the  floor.  I 
have  supported  the  strengthening  of 
the  reserve  programs  and  the  oper- 
ation and  mainteniuice  readiness 
factor. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
because  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  desperately  needed 
not  only  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
NATO  and  to  strengthen  our  conven- 
tional weapons  program  and  welfare 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  portion  of  this  $5  million 
he  is  asking  to  be  added  to  the  supple- 
mental. 

I  checked  this  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Sena- 
tor Stbvkhs  of  Alaslca.  and  it  is  cleared 
with  his  subcommittee  people,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  Senator 
f rran  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWiai.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  for  his 
statesmanlike  attitude  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  think  none  of  us  want  to  see  us 
have  to  fall  back  on  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this 
should  that  happy  day  occur  when  we 
reach  the  zero  option  and  there  are  no 
more  nuclear  weapons  hopefully  de- 
ployed in  Europe.  Given  their  great 
superiority  of  numbers,  the  Soviets 
might  be  more  tempted  to  engage  in 
conventional  warfare.  So  I  think  we 
should  keep  the  threshold  of  risk  for 
them  and  have  a  credible  conventional 
deterrent  for  that  day  when  perhaps 
we  have  achieved  what  might  be  called 
nuclear  ttalance  between  the  two  great 
superpowers  or  at  least  a  standoff  that 
would  make  it  less  likely  that  either 
side  would  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Georgia.  Senator  NxTmi.  who  is 
one  of  our  best  experts  on  European 
matters  is  in  the  Chaml>er,  and  I  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  For- 
eign Relations,  and  other  cosponsors. 
This  amendment  will  permit  the  im- 
plementation of  an  important  NATO 
defense  cooperative  program— that  is 
the  operation  of  the  storage  sites  for 


sets  5  and  6  of  the  pre-positioned 
fighting  equipment  needed  for  U.S.  re- 
inforcements to  NATO. 

It  is  critically  important  that  the 
United  SUtes  adhere  to  our  POMCUS 
conmiitments.  Both  General  Rogers. 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe, 
and  General  Froesen.  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S-  Army  in 
Europe,  have  repeatedly  insisted  that 
the  full  6-division  set  POMCUS  pro- 
gram is  necessary— both  militarily  and 
politically.  The  forward  stationing  of  4 
U.S.  divisions  and  the  pre-positioning 
in  Europe  of  equipment  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  divisions  is  the  least  expensive 
way  for  the  United  States  to  support 
our  10-division  D-day  force  conrunit- 
ment  and  the  only  feasible  way  to  do 
it  in  the  near  term. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Army  needs  the  $5 
million  requested  for  operation  of  the 
storage  site  in  the  Netherlands.  Al- 
though that  site  will  not  open  until 
March  1984,  the  Army  must  begin  to 
train  and  equip  local  civilians  in  fiscal 
year  1983  to  insure  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  maintain  the 
equipment.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations had  recommended  deferring 
funding  for  this  program  until  fiscal 
year  1984.  However,  if  funding  is  de- 
layed until  the  fiscal  year  1984  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  is  passed,  the 
necessary  contract  arrangements 
would  not  be  finalized  until  January 
1984  at  the  earliest.  The  subsequent 
training  period  for  workers  and  super- 
visors maintaining  the  sites  would 
mean  a  delay  of  at  least  3  to  6  months 
between  the  time  that  the  site  is  re- 
leased to  the  United  States  and  the 
time  when  the  U.S.  Army  could  place 
trained  workers  and  supervisors  at  the 
site. 

In  addition,  failure  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to 
transport  equipment  to  the  POMCUS 
sites  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
prolongs  the  uncertainty  which  sur- 
rounds the  U.S.  commitment  to  this 
program.  Removing  the  prohibition 
would  signal  a  clear  U.S.  commitment 
to  this  essential  program  and  would 
insure  that  unit  equipment  could 
begin  moving  to  the  warehouse  when 
the  sites  become  available. 

We  have  been  sending  mixed  signals 
on  this  and  other  important  NATO  co- 
operative and  two-way-street  programs 
for  several  years.  I  think  the  Congress 
should  clarify  our  message— we  will 
honor  our  alliance  commitments  Just 
as  we  expect  our  allies  to  honor  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  if 
passed,  would  do  precisely  that,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  heard  correctly, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  agreed  to 
accept  the  amendment.  Perhaps  I 
should  cut  my  remarlcs  very  short.  So 
I  will  not  say  anything  that  would  dis- 
rupt that  accord  that  has  obviously 
been    reached   between   the   Senator 


from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

My  purpose,  though,  is  to  endorse 
the  amendment  which  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  endorsed.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
have  been  talking  about.  It  is  a  move 
toward  less  reliance  on  early  use  at 
least  of  the  nuclear  weapons  and  more 
conventional  capability. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
proposing  the  amendment  which  I 
think  is  a  good  one.  I  coqionsored  it.  I 
also  particularly  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  being  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  am  sure  concurs  in  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield  to  me.  we  know  of 
no  opposition  to  this  amendment  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

This  is  an  historic  time  where  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  all  agree 
on  military  expenditure.  I  think  it  is 
very  significant. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  all  men  of 
goodwill  and  Judgment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  may  want  to  each  re- 
examine our  position. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  (No.  1359)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  "hit.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER,  ytt.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  of  resume 
on  the  activities  of  yesterday. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coop- 
eration. It  was  a  long  session  and  a 
busy  one,  and  we  adopted  20  amend- 
ments yesterday  and  stacked  3  more 
for  votes  on  Tuesday. 

In  those  20  amendments— I  might 
add.  we  might  consider  this  a  rather 
remarkable  achievement— we  only 
added  $23.1  million  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill  and  that  for  widely  supported 
worthwhile  projects. 

I  am  very  hopeful  we  can  conclude 
all  the  amendments  very  early  today 
and  be  again  in  a  sense  of  restraint  for 
adding  money  to  this  bill  because  we 
are  going  to  have  to  in  conference 
reduce  this  overall  figure  by  over  $600 
million  or  at  least  i4)proximateIy  $600 


million,  and  tkis  is  not  going  to  be 
easy. 

So  every  dollar  that  is  added  by 
amendment  wljl  make  that  task  more 
difficult  in  conference. 

With  that  admonition  in  mind.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmL 

Mr.  BiETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
know  that  I  aim  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward.  

lix.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 
We  will  move  to  that  very  shortly 
after  I  have  a  brief  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HATFIiliD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
again  that  the  Chair  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  committee  amendment  and 
the  D'Amato  pending  amoidment  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
be  privileged  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPf  ICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMBlDlCKIIT  MO.  ISSO 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  imniediate  consideration. 

The  PRBSlt)ING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  ffom  Ohio  (Mr.  MsRSiraAini) 
proposes  an  ametidment  numbered  IMO. 

Mr.  METZEKBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appnwriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sic.  .  (a)  An  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
may  not  use  any  funds  available  to  such 
agency  to  indemnify  any  penon  (indudinc 
costs  of  legal  fees),  pursuant  to  any  cuitract 
with  the  United!  States,  for  amounta  paid  by 
such  person  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  any  action  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice unless  authorised  by  a  statute  enacted 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactm«it  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  amounts  paid  by  an  agency  of 
the  Government  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  to  indemnify  any  person, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the  United 
States,  for  amounU  paid  by  such  person  to 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  any  action  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  be  a  debt 
owed  by  such  person  to  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  that  the  funds  available  to  such 
agency  from  which  such  amounts  were  paid 
were  not  autherised  by  a  statute  enacted 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  maetment  of 
this  Act  to  be  used  for  such  purpose.  Each 
such  debt  sbal  be  subject  to  all  Federal 


laws  having  general  applicability  to  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  and  shaU  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by 
such  laws. 

(c>  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
tbe  case  of  any  contract  by  which  the  Df- 
partment  of  the  Navy  has  leased  cargo 
mMoe  in  a  maritime  vessel  from  a  contrac- 
tor, the  Department  of  the  Navy  should  (1) 
exercise  any  option  to  purchase  such  mari- 
time vessel  provided  by  the  lease  contract  or 
(3)  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
procure  such  cargo  space  by  the  most  cost 
effective  means  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  addresses  actions 
taken  in  recent  months  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Navy  to  procure  naval  ves- 
sels in  a  manner  which  circumvents 
the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
process  and  which  obligates  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pay  the  legal  expenses 
of  contractors.  For  what  piupose?  To 
fight  the  IRS. 

This  method  of  acquisition  imposes 
substantial  extra  costs  upon  the  tax- 
payers and  Jeopardizes  the  future 
readiness  of  our  naval  forces  by  con- 
verting the  ot>erations  and  mainte- 
nance budget  into  a  procurement  ac- 
count, and  it  further  requires  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  pay  attor- 
ney's fees  of  major  defense  contractors 
which  want  to  defend  their  tax  shelter 
deaL 

Imagine  that,  it  is  almost  unbeliev- 
aUe.  that  the  Navy  would  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  lessor  of  a  ship  and 
agree  that  if  the  lessor  does  not  get  its 
tax  advantages  imder  the  tax  leasing 
program  that  the  Navy  will  not  only 
pay  the  lease  charges  but  it  will  pay 
the  taxes  that  wiU  be  incurred  by  the 
lessor,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
and  I  believe  this  is  almost  beyond 
compare  in  anything  that  I  have  seen 
in  Government  documents,  it  provides 
that  the  Navy  will  pay  the  costs  of  the 
lawyers  who  will  be  lighting  the  IRS. 
What  does  that  amount  to?  What 
that  amounts  to  is  that  one  arm  of 
Government  is  paying  a  private  indi- 
vidual who  is  fighting  another  arm  of 
Government  and  guaranteeing  that  in- 
dividual that  if  they  do  not  win.  the 
Navy  will  pay  the  costs  of  the  extra 
taxes  and  will  also  pay  the  legal  fees 
that  the  private  individual  incurs. 

Mr,  President,  the  Navy  has  deter- 
mined that  13  cargo  ships  are  required 
to  support  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.  I  want  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  understand  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  need  for  those  13  cargo  ships. 
This  issue  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  Navy  should 
or  should  not  have  the  cargo  ships.  It 
is  perfectly  fine  with  me  if  the  proper 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  agree  that  those  ships  are 
needed.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ships  can 
be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $178.2  mil- 
lion i4>iece  and  I  am  not  standing  on 
this  floor  to  question  whether  that 


am 


price  is  right  or  wrong.  As  far  as  I 
concerned  the  price  is  fine. 

But  instead  of  buying  the  ships  the 
Navy  chose  to  take  another  route,  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  and  then  lease  them  for  a  5- 
year  period  with  an  option  to  extend 
the  lease  for  up  to  25  years. 

Frankly.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  get  that  excited  if  they 
were  leasing  ships  for  5  years  and  then 
extending  it  for  25  years.  I  do  not 
object  to  that  That  may  be  an  entire- 
ly appropriate  manner  in  which  the 
Navy  would  like  to  use  ships  or  obtain 
ships,  provided  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  C(Hn- 
mittee  say  that  is  what  should  be 
done.  That  is  fine  with  me. 

But  what  it  means  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury is  not  so  fine  with  me.  In  dollars 
these  leases  wiU  mean  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $415  million  per  ship  over 
the  term  of  the  lease.  I  want  to  re- 
tresh.  your  recollection.  I  just  said  a 
moment  ago  that  those  same  ships  can  - 
be  bought  for  $178  miUion  and  the 
Navy  is  going  to  pay  $415  million  per 
ship  instead  of  $178  million. 

Mr.  President,  so  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding about  it,  that  figure  is  for 
the  ship  alone.  It  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  personnel,  it  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  it  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  operation.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  do  not 
want  any  misunderstanding  among  my 
colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 

the  Senate,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  > 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Navy 
bears  the  financial  risk  in  the  event 
that  any  of  the  vessels  are  destroyed 
in  wartime.  The  Navy  bears  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  future  increases  in  fuel 
costs,  wages,  insurance,  and  other 
operational  expenses,  and  if  the  Navy 
decides  not  to  renew  any  of  its  5-year 
options,  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  obligated  to  pay  to  the  owners  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  vessel  in  question.  This.  Mr. 
President,  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. But  so  there  is  no  question  about 
it,  I  am  not  even  attaining  those  provi- 
sions, although  I  do  believe  them  to  be 
questionable.  But  that  is  not  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  cited  the  direct  cost  figure  of 
$415  million  per  ship  over  the  term  of 
the  lease  as  as^dnst  a  cost  of  $178  mil- 
lion. But  there  are  other  costs,  and 
that  is  a  matter  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. Those  are  indirect  costs  that 
very  substantially  increase  the  price 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be 
required  to  pay.  This  is  so  because 
with  this  leasing  arrangement,  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  gone  into  the  business 
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of  KUlnc  Ux  shelters.  Since  they  are 
eonitnictliK  these  ships  for  lease,  not 
sale,  the  shipowners  intend  to  take  an 
investmont  tax  credit  and  depredation 
deductk»s  for  the  first  5  years.  They 
Idan  also  to  deduct  any  interest  they 
pay  on  bonds  used  to  finance  the  con- 
stnicUon.  and  according  to  a  Navy 
study  these  tax  writeoff  could  cost 
the  Treasury  $310  million  for  each 
sh^p  over  the  SS-year  lease  term. 

I  Just  finished  saying  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  ship  can  be  bought  for  $178 
mmiao  but  the  tax  writeoff  will  cost 
the  Treasury  $310  million  akme.  But 
that  is  fine  with  the  Navy.  The  money 
does  not  come  from  their  budget.  The 
money  does  come  fnnn  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes  never 
paid,  and  in  the  end  it  is  money  that 
wOl  have  to  be  made  up  by  taxpayers 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these 
enonnous  writeoffs. 

In  present  dollar  terms  the  Govern- 
ment wHl  pay  about  $199  million  to 
diarto-  the  ship  that  could  have  been 
purcbaaed  for  $178.3  million. 

And  that  $199  million  is  over  and 
above  that  $310  mllll<m  In  tax  write- 
ottB.  But.  again.  Mr.  President.  I  still 
have  not  told  the  whole  story.  The 
Navy  has  gone  one  step  further. 

Because  no  one  can  be  certain 
whetho-  the  IRS  wiU  permit  the 
entire  $310  million  per  ship  writeoff. 
the  Navy  decided  to  indemnify  the 
shipowners.  Permit  me  to  explain  in 
Idain  English   Just   what   indemnify 


First,  the  Navy  and  the  shipowners 
agree  that  the  $210  million  per  ship 
tax  break  may  not  survive  IRS  scruti- 
ny. So  the  Navy  says: 

Dent  worry.  Have  no  fear.  Uncle  Sam's 
here.  Well  smnntee  the  tax  break.  Either 
you  get  It  or  well  pay  It.  Now  if  you  have  to 
to  to  oouit.  we.  the  Navy,  will  do  something 
die  for  you.  We  are  not  only  going  to  pay 
you  to  lease  the  ships,  we  are  not  only  going 
to  guarantee  you  the  tax  breaks,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  something  else.  We  are  going  to 
let  you  hire  the  best  lawyers  in  the  country, 
and  well  pay  you  for  your  lawyers. 

Now.  how  absurd  can  you  be?  The 
Navy  pays  the  individual  who  is  get- 
ting $199  million  in  lease  fees,  getting 
$210  milll<m  in  tax  breaks  if  they  are 
deductible,  guaranteeing  the  tax 
breaks,  and  then  saying.  "But  if  there 
Is  any  problem,  well  pay  you  for  your 
lawyers."  That  is  a  pretty  good  deal 
fm*  the  lessor.  And  the  Navy  further 
says.  "If  you  lose,  no  trouble.  Don't 
worry,  we're  here.  We.  the  Navy,  will 
pay  every  penny  of  the  lost  tax  breaks, 
every  penny  of  the  interest,  and  every 
penny  of  the  penalty." 

Now.  come  on.  How  far  can  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  be  milked  before  we  in 
the  Congress  say,  "Wait  a  minute. 
Slowdown"? 

Now.  my  amendment  does  not  say 
they  cannot  make  these  deals.  That  is 
siHne  other  paMUng  legislation  that 
win  be  ccmsidered  at  an  i4>proprlate 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  All  my 


amendment  does  is  to  say  that  no  part 
of  the  dollars  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  may  be  used  to  indem- 
nify the  lessor  for  his  tax  deductions  if 
he  does  not  get  th«n  iK>r  may  any  por- 
tion be  used  to  pay  the  attorney's  fees. 

Now.  where  does  the  Navy  plan  to 
giA  this  money?  The  answer,  imfortu- 
nate^.  is  from  the  Navy's  operation 
and  maintenance  account,  the  money 
designated  by  the  Congress  for  keep- 
ing the  ships  sailing,  the  planes  flying, 
and  the  weapons  in  working  order. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order  in 
the  Senate.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTmoLT).  There  will  please  be  order 
in  the  Senate  so  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  in  public  life  and  private  life  a 
good  many  years,  but  never  tiefore 
have  I  seen  nor  heard  of  one  branch  of 
the  Government  so  willing  to  fight  it 
out  in  court  with  another  branch.  The 
executive  departments  were  never  in- 
tended to  compete  one  against  the 
other.  When  diQ)Utes  arise  between 
departments,  the  proper  place  to  re- 
solve them  is  in  the  White  House.  It  is 
the  way  it  has  alwajrs  worked  in  the 
past.  But  what  we  have  here  is  a  total- 
ly different  approach.  And  I  believe  it 
is  one  that  is  contrary  to  the  basic 
principles  of  our  form  of  government. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  Navy  is  going  to 
pay  to  fight  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  What  wiU  the  next  step  be? 
WiU  the  Navy  be  suing  the  Air  Force 
over  which  branch  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices has  the  right  to  use  a  certain  land- 
ing field?  Will  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services  sue  the 
Argiculture  Department  over  food 
stamp  illegality?  Will  the  Treasury 
Deputment  sue  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment over  a  dispute  involving  a  pen- 
sion plan?  Of  course  not.  It  will  be  re- 
solved, as  it  has  traditionally  been  re- 
solved, in  the  White  House  or  by  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  those  depart- 
ments of  Government  meeting  with 
each  other  to  work  it  out.  but  not  in 
the  courts. 

Well,  what  the  Navy  is  saying  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  something 
entirely  different.  They  are  saying: 

If  you  find  that  the  owners  of  the  ships 
that  we  are  using  do  not  qualify  for  certain 
tax  breaks,  we  wiU  see  to  it  that  the  lessor, 
the  individual,  the  private  operator,  will 
take  you  to  court.  If  we  lose,  we  will  pay  the 
biU.  And  because  we  want  to  be  certain  that 
that  individiial  is  able  to  best  state  his  or 
her  case,  well  pay  for  his  or  her  lawyers  as 
weU. 

Now,  another  point  should  ht  made. 
What  happens  if  Congress  changes 
the  tax  laws?  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress changes  the  tax  laws,  the  Navy 
has  taken  care  of  that  as  well.  The 
Navy  has  decided  that  those  changes 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  shipown- 


ers. The  Navy  wiU  pay  for  any  in- 
creases in  their  tax  liability. 

It  is  Congress,  aa  I  see  it.  which  is 
vested  with  the  authority  to  make  the 
laws  of  the  land,  iiududing  our  tax 
laws.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  to  execute  those 
laws.  Fbr  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  tell  a  taxpayer  that  he  will,  in  es- 
sence, be  immune  from  any  changes  in 
the  law  is  utterly  outrageous. 

The  fact  is  that  this  provision  may 
already  be  benefiting  the  shipowners, 
because  last  fall  Congress  enacted  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  tax  writeoff* 
all  taxpayers  may  take,  known  as  a 
basis  adjustment.  Now  that  provision 
will  normally  deny  certain  tax  breaks 
to  the  shipowner,  but  the  Navy  has  in- 
dicated that  because  the  price  of  the 
ship  was  negotiated  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  basis  adjustment  provi- 
sion, the  Navy  will  likely  have  to  pay 
the  extra  amount. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  also 
important  because  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committees  are  now  considering  or 
about  to  consider  legislation  to  curb 
the  use  of  leasing  as  a  tax  gimmick  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit entities. 

In  all  candor,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  directed  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  use  of  leasing  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonprofit  enti- 
ties. He  and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate.  I  think  it  was 
on  May  23,  relative  to  the  fact  that 
legislation  would  be  Jointly  introduced 
by  himself,  with  me  as  a  cosponsor. 
and  recognizing  that  the  House  was,  as 
of  that  date,  introducing  legislation 
addTMSing  itself  to  the  issue  of  leasing 
by  State  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  entities. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  discussed  with  me  this  very 
issue.  Although  we  have  not  as  yet  ar- 
rived at  an  appropriate  result,  it  cer- 
tainly is  fair  to  point  out  that  Senator 
DoLB,  my  good  friend  from  Kansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, has.  in  my  opinion,  l>een  as  atten- 
tive and  as  concerned  and  aware  of 
this  kind  of  abuse  of  normally  accept- 
ed provisions  of  our  tax  laws  as  any 
single  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  cer- 
tainly has  been  very  willing  and  has 
shown  by  his  actions  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  eliminate  those  abuses  of  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  when  those 
provisions  of  law  are  being  used  in  a 
maimer  for  which  they  were  not  origi- 
nally intended. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Congress  will,  in  the  near 
future,  eliminate  some  of  these  tax  ad- 
vantages currently  available  to  inves- 
tors. I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  spoken 
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and  testified  sit  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearing,  not  on  this 
particular  legislation  but  on  the  Ptckle 
bUl  which  deals  with  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  abttsive  use  of  leasing  as  a 
tax  shelter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  Will  he  indicate 
his  time  requirement?  We  have  about 
30  amendment  to  deal  with. 

Mr.   METZSNBAUM.   I  would  say 
Just  about  10  minutes. 
Mr.  HATFISLD.  I  would  say  that  we 

do  have  about  30  amendments 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  chair- 
man can  assure  me  that  I  have  been 
sufficiently  persuasive  thus  far  that 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  the  longer 
the  Senator  Mieaks.  the  less  likely  we 
are  to  accept  it.  [Laughter.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  does  the 
Navy  say  about  aU  of  this?  It  says  if 
we  treat  the  Navy  like  every  other 
Government  unit  impacted  by  the 
House  bill,  we,  the  taxpayers,  will  be 
liable  for  more  than  $3  billl<m.  In 
other  words,  Instead  of  the  taxpayers 
paying  the  $2  billion  through  tax 
writeoffs  given  to  the  investors,  the 
Navy  will  be  required  to  properly  ac- 
count for  its  expenditure  as  part  of  its 
budget.  When  they  have  to  account 
for  a  greater  amount  of  the  cost  in  the 
price  of  ships,  we  hear  them  arguing. 
"No.  this  is  not  such  a  great  deal  at 
all."  In  fact,  according  to  the  Navy's 
analysis,  an  end  to  these  tax  practices 
means  that  we  will  pay  $9  million 
more  than  the  purchase  price  of  the 
ships. 

What  does  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  say  about  the  indem- 
nity clause?  In  response  to  my  inquiry 
about  the  clauses.  OMB  Director 
David  Stoclunan  wrote: 

Legal  fees  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
claims  against  the  Government  are  general- 
ly not  allowed. 

But  this,  Mr.  President,  is  exactly 
what  these  contracts  provide.  The 
TAKX  cargo  ship  program  is  not  the 
only  Departaient  of  Defense  leasing 
program.  The  Navy  is  plaiming  to 
lease  several  T-5  tankers.  The  Navy 
has  indicated  full  accounting  of  the 
costs  of  this  leasing  program  will  raise 
the  price  tag  by  $89  million  per  year. 

The  Air  Force  is  planning  to  lease 
more  than  100  CT-39  executive  air- 
craft to  fly  Members  of  Congress  and 
high-ranking  Pentagon  officials 
around  the  country.  The  Air  Force, 
too,  is  asking  to  be  exempt  frmn  any 
chaoges  in  the  tax  laws  that  might  re- 
quire budgetary  recognition  of  the  full 
costs  of  the  lease. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  I  should  point  out.  addresses  this 
issue,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  goes 
far  enough. 

The  OAO  has  issued  an  opinion  that 
the  Navy  must  set  aside  in  its  industri- 
al fund  moneys  to  cover  any  potential 


liability.  That  sum  is  so  large  that  if 
the  Navy  is  required  to  pay  a  contrac- 
tor an  amount  under  the  indemnity 
clauses,  the  Navy  will  face  the  pros- 
pects of  depleting  its  operations  and 
maintenance  account. 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  does 
f«ait»  sense  to  spend  $415  million  to 
charter  a  ship  that  could  be  purchased 
for  $178.2  million.  There  is  certahily 
no  reason  that  should  subject  the  tax- 
payers to  even  more  costs  to  pay  the 
legal  fees,  the  court  costs,  and  the  tax 
bills  of  private  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  the  Navy  from 
getting  the  leases  and  does  not  pre- 
vent any  other  department  or  agency 
f  nmi  properly  entering  into  contracts. 
My  amendment  merely  states  that  no 
funds  can  be  used  to  protect  a  Govern- 
ment contractor  from  an  action  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  essence,  my  amendment  says  that 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch, 
has  the  authority  to  exempt  persons 
from  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  want  to  further  make  it  clear  that 
the  amoidment  does  not  in  any  way 
ina>ly  that  the  indemnity  provisions 
that  have  presently  been  written  into 
these  contract  are  valid.  I  do  not  know 
If  they  ate  valid.  I  doubt  that  they  are 
valkL  But  I  believe  we  oua^t  to  make  It 
dear  that  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 
ftp«i  other  divtakHis  of  Government, 
■hould  not  be  involved  in  tax  indemnlfi- 
catkm  and  further  providing  for  the 
coat  of  paying  the  lesal  fees. 

til.  President.  I  got  the  message 
from  the  chairman  of  the  impropria- 
tions Committee.  As  sure  as  I  was 
there  was  a  chance  he  would  accept 
the  amendment,  I  do  hope  that  based 
on  the  brevity  of  my  remarks  he  may 
see  fit  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
this  issue.  At  this  point,  I  must  say  I 
will  not  be  able  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  fact  we  have  not 
been  able  to  contact  the  subcommittee 
chairman  on  this  subject  matter.  If  I 
may  recommend,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Seiuitor  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
in  order  to  get  this  stacked  over  until 
Tuesday  when  we  will  have  the  full 
Senate  dispose  of  it  on  a  vote. 

Mr.  MET2SENBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to  do  that.  But  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
standhig.  I  would  like  to  hear  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Again.  I  think  we  are  getting 
into  an  area  that,  frankly,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  a  look  at.  We  are  attempting 
to  stop  some  of  the  abuses  we  see 
building  up  in  this  area.  We  have  been 
advised  that  campuses  want  to  lease 
their  whole  campus  and  then  can  use 
their  tax  benefits  and  take  advantage 
of  all  kinds  of  tax  gimmicks.  I  think 


now  with  the  Government  involved  in 
this  with  the  Navy,  it  is  time  we  take  a 
hard  look  and  enact  some  corrective 
legislation.  I  share  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
As  he  indicated,  we  did  have  a  collo- 
not— ^luy  on  the  floor  on  the  23d  of  May. 
We  are  putting  together  a  biU  right 
now  that  we  hope  to  introduce  very 
soon  which  will  address  this  problem. 
At  that  time,  we  will  have  public  hear- 
ings, with  the  Navy,  the  Government, 
campuses,  colleges,  universities,  and 
others  using  this  technique,  having 
the  opportunity  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  try  to  make  their  case. 
Mi.  President,  this  Senator  supports 
new  substantive  limitations  on  the  use 
of  Navy  leasing.  This  Senator  has  an- 
noimced  in  this  Chamber  that  he  will 
soon  introduce  a  bill  to  disallow  the 
benefits  of  such  leasing— ACRS  deduc- 
tions and  the  investment  tax  credit, 
according  to  the  Navy  and  the  private 
parties    to    this    transaction.    I    am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  supporting  this  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  tax  indemnity  provision  of 
the  leasing  contracts  from  subverting 
the  efforts  this  Senator  will  make  to 
close  this  loophole. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  we  are 
stretching,  if  not  the  law  itself,  the 
intent  of  the  law.  I  would  just  say  in 
suporting  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  do  not  want  to  be  misun- 
derstood. 

First,  I  do  not  want  to  be  construed 
as  endorsing  the  private  parties  claims 
that  both  ACRS  and  the  ITC's  exist 
for  the  investors  under  these  leases. 
They  get  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
addition  to  depreciation  here,  so  it  is 
really  a  sweetheart  deal.  It  is  a  big. 
big,  subsidy  by  the  taxpayers.  In  fact, 
there  is  substantial  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  of  those  claims. 

Second.  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  as 
endorsing  the  validity  of  the  indemni- 
ty clause.  It  may  be  valid,  it  may  con- 
travene pubUc  policy.  This  Senator, 
frankly,  can  express  no  valid  opinion 
at  this  time.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if. 
in  fact,  we  put  an  end  to  this  leasing 
effort,  then  they  will  have  to  go  back 
and  address  the  indemnity  clause  in 
the  contract. 

Here  we  are,  at  a  time  of  high  Feder- 
al deficits,  and  the  funding  of  tax  in- 
demnities for  this  aggressive  tax  plan- 
ning purpose,  for  me,  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  important  goal.  It  may  be  that 
one  way  to  hide  the  high  cost  of  de- 
fense spending  is  this  way,  to  do  it 
with  some  leasing  arrangement  so  it 
does  not  show  up  as  an  appropriation. 
It  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  addressed  and  discussed.  I 
am  not  going  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  make  any  effort 
to  otherwise  try  to  derail  those  who 
may  tie  involved  in  this  particular 
area. 
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I  sfty  to  my  eolleacues.  this  may 
■eem  like' a  great  oi>poitunlty  at  the 
moment,  but  If  it  iprMita  and  expands, 
it  Is  loiiiK  to  be  a  big.  Ug  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  It  is  going  to  be  through  the 
back  door  instead  of  the  front  door.  I 
think  it  Is  an  area  we  ought  all  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  carefully— 
R^Niblicans.  Democrats,  whatever. 

Havlnc  said  that.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  let  my  statement  stand  in  the 


lir.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say.  in  behalf  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
iniatlons  Subcommittee  chairman, 
that  this  is  a  debate  where  really,  like 
many  here,  the  issues  could  not  Join. 
Much  of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
says  I  agree  with.  There  is  something 
rather  unusual  about  a  Federal  policy 
which  aUows  one  department  to  at- 
tempt to  thwart  with  Federal  dollars 
the  etfwts  of  the  other.  That  is  not 
the  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Appn^ria- 
tioos  Committee. 

I  am  advised  that  if.  in  fact,  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  by  this 
body,  then  essentially,  we  shall  have 
to  find  an  additi<mal  $200  million  In 
outlajrs  and  about  $200  million  in 
budget  authority.  We  want  to  check 
thoae  figures  out.  They  seem  a  bit 
high  to  me.  but  that  is  what  I  am  ad- 
vised this  morning. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Srvbis  of  Alaska,  and  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Cohkr  of 
Maine,  both  are  intimately  familiar 
with  the  financial  ramifications  of 
what  is  happening  here.  So.  at  least  if 
we  are  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  if  we  think  it  has  merit,  we  at 
least  ought  to  think  about  what  the 
costs  are  going  to  be. 

I  assume  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
going  to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  If 
he  does  not  wish  to.  I  certainly  shall. 
Then  in  the  few  moments  preceding 
the  vote  an  Tuesday  allocated  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  we 
shall  have  a  chance  to  hear  that  side 
of  the  story  and  vote  as  we  wish. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  satisfactory  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  think  this 
practice  which  Senator  Dou  has  Just 
addressed  himself  to  and  Senator 
RuBMAK  has  spoken  to  as  well  is  really 
an  egregious  one  that  we  all  ought  to 
be  working  together  to  eliminate.  I 
indeed  am  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  but  I  am  not  going  to  kid  my 
colleagues:  The  issue  in  connection 
with  this  amendment  is  not  the  totali- 
ty of  the  problem.  It  does  not  strike 
the  totality  of  the  problem.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  totality.  I  want  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  This  is  a  way  of  at 
least  trying  to  get  our  foot  in  the  door, 
of  sending  a 


I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but 
I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  if  some  as- 
surance can  be  given  that  the  practice 
will  be  stopped  in  the  future.  I  am  less 
concerned  about  one  deal  that  has 
been  made  than  I  am  about  stopping 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  from  doing  it  tomorrow,  the 
next  day.  and  the  day  after.  If  some 
way  can  be  worked  out  that  some  dif- 
ferent amencbnent  will  do  that  or 
achieve  that  objective.  I  am  less  con- 
cerned about  the  specifics  of  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  protect  my  position.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentvy  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  D'Amato 
amendment,  which  we  temporarily 
laid  aside— may  I  inquire  as  to  how 
that  is  to  be  disposed  of?  Has  it  had 
the  yeas  and  nays  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again,  on  behalf  of  the  managers.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  set  aside  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment temporarily  so  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochhak)  may  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  ^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  hot  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
It  is  Just  a  request  to  set  them  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  it  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside 
the  D'Amato  amendment,  but  not  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  the  D'Amato 
amendment  temporarily  and  I  instruct 
the  clerk  to  set  aside  the  committee 
amendment  temporarily  so  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMnsMorr  no.  i3«i 

(Purpoae:  To  spproprtate  funds  for  Oulf 
Islands  National  Seashore.  Bfisslssippi) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.   COCHRAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  ani 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Th( 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cocr- 
KAM)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1361. 


! 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
orasent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

On  pace  M.  Une  33.  strike  out 
"$64,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$68J0O.O0O". 

On  page  57,  line  16,  after  the  semlooion 
insert  tbe  foUowinr  "$4J00.000  la  for  Oulf 
Islands  National  Seashore,  Miaslastpiri:". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  restore 
$4,300,000  to  the  NaUcmal  Park  Serv- 
ice for  the  Oulf  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore. This  funding  was  included  in 
H.R.  3069  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  it  was  not  includ- 
ed in  the  biU  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This 
amount  is  needed  to  satisfy  a  Judg- 
ment rendered  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi  in  AprU  1982  in  an  acUon 
by  the  Government  to  condemn  an 
offshore  island.  Petit  Bois  Island,  for 
the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  in 
January  1971  establishing  it.  The  trial 
Judge  rendered  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
owners  of  the  property  in  the  amount 
of  $6,120,000.  plus  interest  at  14.5  per- 
cent per  annum. 

Thereafter  the  Government  filed  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  That  motion 
was  denied,  and  the  Government  filed 
an  appeal.  In  November  1982  the  Gov- 
ernment attorneys  elected  to  dismiss 
their  appeal,  and  this  decision  l)ecame 
final. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Judgment  credi- 
tor, through  his  attorneys,  attempted 
to  have  that  Judgment  satisfied  by  a 
writ  of  execution  on  the  Judgment. 
After  considering  the  motion  to  quash 
the  writ  of  execution,  the  district 
Judge  stated,  in  an  order  which  was 
entered  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  on 
May  4,  that  unless  the  Judgment  is 
satisfied  by  October  31  of  this  year,  he 
will  consider  permitting  the  Judgment 
creditor  to  execute  the  Judgment 
against  property,  possibly,  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  located  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. The  National  Park  Service  has  re- 
quested funds  to  be  included  in  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
satisfy  that  Judgment.  As  I  stated,  the 
House  of  Representatives  included 
$4.3  million  to  satisfy  the  tMdance  that 
is  owed  on  the  Judgment.  Of  course, 
the  interest  continues  to  increase  the 
amount  that  is  owed  to  the  Judgment 
creditor. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  because  the  Judg- 
ment is  final,  the  appeal  has  been  dis- 
missed, and  the  court  has  entered  an 
order  stating  in  clear  language  that 
the  Judgment  creditor  has  a  right  to 


collect  the  Judgment  and  that  it  will 
be  reopnied  for  oonslderatlMi.  for  exe- 
cution or  other  appropriate  relief  if  It 
is  not  paid  by  October  SI.  198S.  the 
managers  of  Uie  bill  will  tndude  this 
requested  addition  to  the  National 
Park  Service  account. 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration 
of  this  bill  by  the  full  committee.  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  and  urged  its 
adoption.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  McCLtms)  argued 
against  ^proving  the  amendment  be- 
cause of  an  intestigation  that  is  taking 
place  involving  the  Judgment  creditor 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  There  is  some 
suggestion  th*t  there  may  have  been 
some  wrongdoing  or  some  fraud  in- 
volved in  the  contracts  for  the  subdi- 
viding of  property  on  Petit  Bote  Island 
preceding  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ing. 

However.  Government  attorneys  in 
the  condemnation  action  stipulated 
prior  to  trial,  that  the  contracts  were 
valid,  and  there  was  no  issue  raised  in 
the  condemnation  case  about  any 
fraud  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  Judgment  creditor  in  establishing 
the  value  of  the  surface  of  this  land. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  of 
course,  and  that  difference  was 
argued.  Witnesses  were  called  to  estab- 
lish the  value  of  the  land.  The  court 
made  a  decision  about  the  value  of  the 
land.  We  think,  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
agree,  that  any  suggestion  now  about 
alleged  wrongdoing  by  a  Judgment 
creditor  in  developing  contracts  for 
the  subdividing  of  this  land  is  irrele- 
vant. The  Judgment  is  final  and  the 
court  has  issued  a  subsequent  order 
stating  that  the  Judgment  creditor  is 
entitled  to  have  his  Judgment  satis- 
fied. I  believe  the  Government  is  going 
to  look  bad.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  Judgment  which  is  accumulating 
interest  at  14%  percent,  and  the  Judge 
orders  that  lands  of  the  National  Park 
Service  or  other  CSovemment  property 
should  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  Judgment. 
I  think  we  ought  to  include  this  ap- 
propriation in  the  bill.  M*.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair.  V 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTMK.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recogn&ed> 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  his  case  very  well. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  money 
will  be  made  avaUable  at  a  time  when 
the  clouds  or  the  questions  have  been 
removed  that  surround  this  particular 
project.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows  that  originally  I  believe  it  was 
appraised  at  arotmd  $330,000  and  the 
court  award  was  $6.1  million  which 
was  quite  a  variance  between  appraisal 
and  award.  I  understand,  too.  that  the 
original  appraisal  was  on  a  piece  of 
property  of  6ome  700  acres  and  it  now 
is  approximately  600.  so  we  have  lost 
about  100  acres  in  the  process.  There 
is.  according  to  the  information  Sena- 


tor McClum  and  staff  provided  the 
full  ocMumlttee.  information  that  the 
Justice  Department  is  looking  into 
this  matter,  so  until  that  cloud  is  re- 
moved it  was  not  deemed  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  include  this  money.  "The 
Soiator  from  BCississippi  knows  it  is  a 
conferrable  item  because  I  believe  the 
$3.2  million  has  been  included  on  the 
House  side.  I  merely  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor fnmi  Mississippi  that  once  these 
clouds  are  removed,  according  to  the 
comments  made  in  the  full  committee 
markup  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  my  own  feeling  about  the  project, 
we  certainly  support  the  Senator,  but 
I  do  think  at  this  time  with  these  un- 
answered questions  that  have  been 
raised  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
move  ahead  with  the  amendment  he 
has  prcKXMed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Blr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  have  the 
record  complete,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooKo  a  copy  of  the  Judgment  en- 
tered by  the  court  in  this  case  dated 
Apra  8. 1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Judg- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
In  THB  vs.  District  Court  for  the  Sodth- 

iRH  District  op  Mississippi,  Southkrr 

District 

CivQ  action  No.  S80-0450(N) 

Uhitb)  States  op  America,  piAnrripp, 

versus 

714.42  Acres  op  Laitd.  More  or  Ijsss,  Srtv- 

ATKD  is  the  ConMTY  OP  JaCKSON,  STATE  OP 

Mississippi,  and  Petit  Bois,  Inc.,  et  al.. 


judgmert 

This  action  came  on  for  trial  before  the 
Court,  and  the  issues  having  been  duly  tried 
and  a  Memorandum  Opinion  having  been 
duly  rendered  on  March  29, 1982. 

It  U.  thenfore,  ordered  and  adjudged  That 
the  Defendant  owners  of  the  surface  rights 
of  subject  property  recover  of  the  Plaintiff 
the  sum  of  Six  Million  One  Hundred 
Twenty  Thousand  and  No/ 100  DoUars 
($6,130,000.00)  and  all  costs  of  Court  ac- 
crued herein. 

n  U  further  ordered  and  adjudged  lliat  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  amounts  said  De- 
fendants sliall  be  entitled  to  interest  there- 
on at  the  rate  of  Fourteen  and  One-half 
percent  (14.5%)  per  annum  from  and  after 
May  16,  1980,  up  to  and  including  the  date 
of  payment,  with  Plaintiff  being  given  the 
benefit  of  deposits  heretofore  made,  with 
any  interest  earned  thereon  while  in  the 
Court  CleA's  possession  to  be  payable  to 
the  Defendants. 

/(  U  further  ordered  and  adjudged  That 
the  Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusion  of  Law 
contained  in  the  Memorandum  Opinion  of 
this  Court  dated  March  29, 1982,  should  be, 
and  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  Judg- 
ment. 

n  U  further  ordered  and  adjudged  That 
punuant  to  Rule  54B,  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  min- 
erals have  not  been  adjudicated  by  the 
Court,  there  is  no  just  reason  for  delay  in 
entry  of  this  Court's  Judgment  herein  in 


favor- of  the  owners  of  the  surface  rights  of 
the  subject  property. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
copy  of  the  court's  order  in  the  case 
dated  May  4.  1983,  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  on  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  as  follows: 

IH  THE  UJS.  District  Court  por  the  Soittb- 
ERM  District  op  Mississippi,  Southerh 
District 
United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  versus 
717.42  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  stituate 
in  the  county  of  Jackson.  StaU  of  Missis- 
sippi,  and  Petit  Bois,  Inc.  et  al.  Defend- 
ants 

Civil  Action  No.  S80-04S0(N) 
Order 
This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  Motion 
to  Quash  Writ  of  Execution  fUed  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  wherein  tbe 
United  States  of  America  moved  to  quash  a 
writ  of  execution  issued  at  the  request  of 
the  Defendants  in  this  cause,  which  writ  of 
execution  sought  to  enforce  the  Judgment 
entered  in  this  cause  by  Judicial  sale  of 
Ship.  Horn  and  Petit  Bois  Islands,  and  the 
Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore  Headquar- 
ters Facilities  at  Ocean  Springs,  MississippL 
The  <3ourt  having  been  fully  informed  in 
the  premises,  and  having  reviewed  the 
Briefs  and  Affidavits  of  all  parties,  and 
having  heard  argument,  finds  that  based 
upon  representations  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  through  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,,  will  probably  have  suf- 
ficient funds  appropriated  by  Congress  be- 
ginning at  the  first  of  the  1984  fiscal  year, 
which  begins  October  1,  1983,  it  appears  to 
the  Court  that  this  judgment  will  probably 
be  satisfied  in  full  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1983. 

The  Court  therefore  finds  that  the 
Motion  to  Quash  Execution  should  be 
granted  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  the 
Defendants  to  petition  this  court  for  relief 
in  collection  of  the  Judgment,  including  exe- 
cution if  they  so  choose,  if  said  Judgment  is 
not  satisfied  in  full  by  October  31, 1963.  The 
Court  finds  that  should  said  judgment  not 
be  satisfied  by  October  31.  1983.  then  the 
Defendants  will  have  full  right  to  open  up 
all  avenues  to  collect  said  judgment,  and 
this  ruling  on  this  Motion  will  be  no  bar  to 
any  such  proceeding.  It  is  therefore: 

Ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the 
Motion  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Quash  Execution  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is.  sustained,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  De- 
fendants to  pursue  collection  of  this  Judg- 
ment in  any  form  they  may  deem  appropri- 
ate if  the  same  is  not  paid  by  October  31, 
1983.  It  is  further. 

Ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  if  the 
Judgment  is  not  paid  by  October  31,  1983, 
then  this  matter  will  be  reopened  for  con- 
sideration of  Defendant's  request  for  execu- 
tion of  other  appropriate  relief. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  word,  if  I  may.  about  the  iu>prais- 
als  that  are  involved  in  the  case.  In 
any  condemnation  proceeding,  as  we 
all  know,  there  are  differences  in  the 
testimony  of  witnesses.  There  was  an 
i4}praisal  that  was  included  in  the  case 
that  stated  a  value  of  some  $330,000 
for  the  property  in  question.  That  was 
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a  wttnwi  called  by  the  Oovemment. 
There  woe  other  wttntew  who  tecti- 
fled  in  this  cue.  and  it  wu  the  tesU- 
mony  of  other  wltnesMS  that  the  dis- 
trict Judge  in  hia  wisdom  chose  to  be- 
lieve, tindinc  their  evidence  and  testi- 
mony to  be  more  credible  as  to  value 
in  the  case. 

The  Oovemment  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  an  appeal  frun  that 
Judgment  and  argue  that  the  Judg- 
ment was  erroneously  rendered  or  was 
not  supported  by  the  evidence,  but 
that  appieal  has  been  dismissed. 

I  am  hoping.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  oppoaiticHi  of  the  chairman  to 
indvdlng  the  amount  in  the  bill  at 
this  point  that  I  could  at  least  get 
some  Indication  of  an  interest  in  con- 
sidering in  conference  to  receding  to 
the  position  of  the  House,  carefully 
ooosiderlng  the  reasons  why  the 
House  has  included  the  money  in  its 
bilL  I  want  some  assurance  that  it 
would  be  poarilde  at  least  that  the 
Senate  might  go  along  with  the  House 
version  in  ccmferenoe.  If  I  could  have 
such  an  assurance,  this  Soiator  would 
be  wining,  if  others  have  no  obJecti<m. 
to  not  push  for  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  can  assure.  wiU  be  named 
as  a  conferee.  I  wiU  certainly  make 
sure  he  is  on  the  conferee  list  so  that 
the  matter  can  be  again  aired  in  the 
conference  with  the  House.  Again.  I 
want  to  cmphasisf  the  simple  point 
that  I  support  the  Senator.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  all  the  bases 
covered  and  aU  the  questions  answered 
so  that  whatever  action  we  take 
cannot  be  considered  precipitous  or 
premature  in  light  of  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  questions  are  still  before 
us.  directly  and  indirectly.  So  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  I  wiU  work  with 
and  support  him  in  every  way  I  can  to 
see  this  to  completion  in  the  time 
frame  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  anurance.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to^^the  rolL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  tm  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed.   

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectioh.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  committee  amendments  and 
the  IXAmato  amendment  be  temporar- 
ily set  aside  in  order  that  I  may  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJecti<m?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Putpose:  To  Umlt  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  thls-act  to  Indemnify  provisions 
In  oertatn  Oovemment  contracts) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MmsimAUH) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1362. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  diq>ensed  with. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  f  oUowins  new  section: 

Sac.  .  Notwithstandins  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tills  Act.  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  indemnify  any 
person  (including  costs  of  legal  fees),  pursu- 
ant to  any  contract  with  the  United  States, 
for  amounts  paid  by  such  person  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  any  action  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  particular  debate  to  offer  in 
connection  with  this  amendment.  It 
relates  to  a  previous  subject  I  have  de- 
bated. I  felt  that  it  should  be  pending 
at  the  desk  in  the  event  there  is  a 
unanimousK»nsent  agreement  as  to 
what  further  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered. 

BCr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNI8  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHKAif).  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.   

BCr.  STENNIS.  Bfr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  chairman  that  I  propose  to  call 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  expected  to  be  here  to  present 
their  amendments.  The  chairman  has 
called  out  the  names  of  three  Mem- 
bers. As  I  understand  it.  they  were  to 
be  here  by  1  p.m. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Twelve  noon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  we  should 
move  along.  We  will  have  to  call  them 
and  tell  them  we  are  waiting  for  them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  calling  up  amendments  and 
tabling  them? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  would  rather 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wiU  caU  up  the 
ones  on  the  Senator's  side,  if  he  will 
call  up  the  ones  on  my  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  they  wUl 
come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  comanager  of  the  bill 
has  raised  a  very  good  point,  because 
last  night  I  did  Inform  Senator 
Baucus.  Senator  Oash.  and  other  Sen- 


ators that  they  could  take  up  their 
amendments  between  11:30  ajn.  and  1 
pjn.  Some  of  th«n  indicated  that  they 
would  be  here  at  that  time.  N<me  of 
them  has  shown  up.  I  will  read  the 
names:  Senators  BuMraas.  Aamraoao. 

BaOCVS.    MWrfTHn.    MOTWIHAII.    Tsoii- 

QAs.  Hatch,  and  Kassbaum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
D'Amato  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMnnnaarr  so.  isss 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  funds  to 
develop  needed  academic  facilities) 

Mr.  RUDBIAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuucAii).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Eaolrom, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1363. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  72  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

FACIUnXS  DCVBLOPMBirr  HXALTR  RISOOBCES 

Am  siavicis  AiainnsniATioM 
Health  Resources  and  Services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services"  for  the  remodeling 
and  expansion  of  an  existing  academic 
health  center  library  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west under  section  73(KaKl)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  tl4.S00.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
Act,  such  amount  shall  be  made  available 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
702(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

MATIORAL  ntSTITUrSS  OF  HEALTH 

National  Library  of  Medicine 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 301  and  parts  I  and  J  of  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
conducting  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  at  an  existing  academic 
health  center  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
$5,000,000  to  remain  available  untU  expend- 
ed. 

OKAiTTs  roK  coRsraucnoii  or  ACADonc 
PACiunxs 
For  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  106S.  $32,500,000.  to  remain 
available  untU  expended,  shall  be  available 
for  two  grants  in  New  England  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  721(aK2)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading,  and  the  amount  of  the 
grants  paid  from  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
matching  requirement  contained  in  section 
721(c)  of  such  part  and  shall  be  used  for  two 
facilities  of  the  type  mentioned  in  section 
713(g). 
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Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Prerident.  the 
amoidment  Senator  Eaotnoa  and  I 
are  offering  provides  a  total  of  H2.9 
million  for  Uute  important  projects  in 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  hsys  a 
stake.  First,  there  is  $20,400,000  in  the 
bill  to  support  the  development  of  a 
Biomedical  Information  Communica- 
tion   Center   at    the    University    of 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  Center  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Assodatioo  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.   "Academic  InfMmation   in 
the  Academic  Health  Sdencca  Center. 
Roles  for  the  Library  hi  Information 
Management,"  pohited  out  the  need 
for  academic  health  scieneea  centers 
and  hovitals  to  take  immediatif  st^is 
to  implement  a  network  that  fadli- 
tates  the  flow  of  recorded  biomedical 
knowledge  throughout  their  Instltu- 
tkm  hi  as  direct  and  useful  a  form  as 
possible.   The   study   further  recom- 
mended that  suMXtrt  should  be  provid- 
ed for  the  development  of  prototype 
network  systems  as  well  as  programs 
that  encourage  the  rapid  integration 
of   informaticm   technologies   in   the 
learning  and  practice  of  the  health 
professions. 

The  proposed  development  of  a  Bio- 
medical Information  Communication 
Center  at  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
University  is  an  innovative  annoach 
in  response  to  a  regional  need.  The 
model  described  is  hi  concert  with  the 
recmnmendations  of  several  studies 
describing  future  trends  in  the  man- 
agement of  health  information.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  University  of  Oregon 
facility  might  be  one  of  five  regional 
prototype  centers  develtwed  over  the 
next  few  yean  in  the  Nation.  The  con- 
cept of  five  auch  libraries  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  show  how  such 
faculties  mli^t  he  used  hi  different 
urban  and  rural  environments,  respon- 
sive to  a  variety  of  health  information 
needs. 

The  re<»mmended  project  also  will 
be  Job^reating  and  this  wfll  be  par- 
ticulariy  helpful  to  the  Oregtm  econo- 
my, one  of  the  most  hard-tilt  by  the 
recession.  The  committee  is  advised 
that  the  project  has  the  mthusiastic 
sumiort  of  htalth  practltionerB  in  the 
area,  and  has  the  interest  of  local  busi- 
ness firms  in  regard  to  technological 
aspects  of  tht  project  In  addition,  the 
project  might  help  stimulate  the  cre- 
ation of  hiddstrial  activity  in  the  hi- 
formaUon  fi«ld  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Within  the  total  amount  made  avail- 
able, the  oommittee  has  taiduded 
$14,500,000  for  remodeling  and  ex- 
panding the  exisUng  lltoary  mace  at 
the  Oregon  Health  Sdenoes  Center. 
The  esUmated  total  of  83.000  square 
feet  of  space  will  be  used  to  bouse  the 
c(Hnputer  and  other  technologies  re- 
quired to  develop  and  maintain  an  aca- 
demic health  resource  network  for  the 
State  of  Or^on.  The  funds  are  made 


available  under  section  720(aXl)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

In  addition.  $5.iM0.000  is  provided 
for  planning  the  project  and  for  pro- 
viding the  equipment  locally  for  the 
research  and  development  to  be  under- 
taken, for  the  netwoi^lng  of  the 
system,  and  for  disseminating  equip- 
ment to  local  hospitals  and  physicians 
on  a  demonstration  basis.  The  funds 
are  made  available  under  section  301 
and  parts  I  and  J  of  title  ni  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

In  addition  to  fundhig  for  the  Bio- 
medical Information  Center,  a  total  of 
$22.6  million  is  provided  under  part  B 
of  title  Vn  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Of  this  amount.  $7.5  million  is  di- 
rected to  Boston  College.  Boston. 
Mass..  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  completion  of  construction  of  its 
Costral  Researoh  Library.  This  central 
library  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  uni- 
versity's campus  and  rounds  out  70 
years  of  planned  growth  and  develop- 
ment It  wlU  house  the  central  collec- 
tion of  the  university  and  provide 
study  and  researoh  facilities  critical  to 
the  academic  enterprise.  Libraries  of 
the  college  are  a  major  depository  of 
government  documents  used  by  both 
the  university  (immunity  and  the 
broader  gmeral  public. 

The  remaining  $15,000,000  is  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  Center  for 
Advanced  Technology  Development  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
nils  project  will  enable  the  university 
to  consolidate  and  modernize  its  space 
science  and  marine  researoh  facilities, 
a  step  which  will  greatly  hnprove  the 
efficacy  of,  and  the  return  on.  the 
Federal  Government's  substantial  re- 
search invesbnent  at  the  institution.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  even  without  the 
i4>propriation,  the  university  could  re- 
cover much  of  the  cost  of  this  con- 
struction from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  indirect  cost  ccnnpo- 
nent  of  Federal  researoh  grants  and, 
therefore,  that  the  actual  cost  of  this 
provision  is  much  less  than 
$15,000,000. 

liie  proposed  amendment  includes 
all  the  necessary  waivers  to  insure 
that  the  Department  of  Education  can 
fund  the  projects  hi  line  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  prohibited  from  holding  the 
Federal  share  of  the  project  to  50  per-' 
cent  and  from  requiring  the  Boston 
College  or  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  to  contribute  any  of  their 
own  funds.  Since  both  facilities  will  be 
ccmiblned  graduate  and  undergraduate 
facilities,  and  since  part  B  appears  to 
be  limited  to  graduate  facilities,  specif- 
ic language  is  included  to  insure  that 
the  Department  has  the  legal  author- 
ity and  will  make  the  grants  to  the 
combhied  faciUties.  FhiaUy,  section 
712(aX2),  relating  to  interstate  distri- 
bution of  fimds.  and  section  712(b).  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  panel 
of  experts  to  give  advice,  are  waived. 


In  concluslcm.  Mr.  President  I  reit- 
erate that  this  $42.9  million  appropria- 
tion is  to  fund  three  gpedOc  projects. 
All  three  wiU  represent  a  continued  af- 
firmation of  the  Government's  neces- 
sary role  in  education  and  address 
projects  with  which  there  is  direct 
Federal  contact.  The  amendment  will 
help  improve  the  researoh  and  hli^ 
technology  «capability  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  and  expect  that  it 
will  be  accepted  in  conference  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  President  this  is  a  nonconto>- 
versial  amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  has  been  cleared  on 
both'Sides. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  of  hiy  distinguished  col- 
league fnmi  New  Hampshire.  Senator 
RUDMAH.  hidudM  $20,400,000  for  the 
development  of  a  Bitmiedical  Informa- 
tion Communication  Center  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
Center  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  It  is 
an  amenctanent  I  fully  support. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  entitled. 
"Academic  Information  in  the  Aca- 
demic Health  Sciences  Center  Roles 
for  the  Library  in  Informatl(m  Man- 
agement" pointed  out  the  need  for 
academic  health  sciences  centers  and 
hospitals  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
implement  a  network  that  facilitates 
the  flow  of  recorded  biomedical  Icnowl- 
edge  throughout  their  institution  in  as 
direct  and  useful  a  form  as  possible. 

This  study  further  recommended 
that  support  should  be  provided  tor 
the  development  of  prototype  network 
systems  as  well  as  programs  that  en- 
courage the  rwid  integration  of  infor- 
mation technologies  in  the  learning 
and  practice  of  the  health  professions. 
The  proposed  development  of  a  Bio- 
medical Information  Communication 
Center  at  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
University  is  an  irmovative  i4>proach 
in  response  to  a  regional  need.  The 
model  described  is  in  concert  with  the 
recommendations  of  several  studies 
describing  future  trends  in  the  man- 
agement of  health  information.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  University  of  Oregon 
facility  could  be  one  of  five  regional 
prototype  centers  developed  over  the 
next  few  years  in  the  Nation. 

The  concept  of  five  such  libraries 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to  s^ow 
how  such  facilities  can  be  used  in  dif- 
ferent urban  and  rural  environments 
and  be  responsive  to  a  variety  of 
health  information  needs. 

The  recommended  project  also  will 
be  Job  creating  and  this  will  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  Oregon  econo- 
my, one  of  the  most  hard  hit  by  the 
recession.  The  committee  is  advised 
that  the  project  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  health  practitioners  in  the 
area,  and  has  the  hiterest  of  local  busi- 
ness f  hrms  hi  regard  to  technological 
aspects  of  the  project  In  addition,  the 
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project  could  help  to  stimulate  the 
ereaUoo  of  Industrial  activity  In  the 
information  field  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Within  the  total  amount  made  avail- 
able, the  committee  has  Included 
$14,500,000  for  ronodeling  and  ex- 
panding the  existing  library  mace  at 
the  Oregon  Health  Sdenoes  Center. 
The  estimated  total  of  82,000  square 
feet  of  «ace  will  be  used  to  house  the 
computer  and  other  technologies  re- 
quired to  develop  and  maintain  an  aca- 
demic health  resource  network  for  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  funds  are  made 
available  under  secUon  720(aXl)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

In  addition.  $5,900,000  is  provided 
for  planning  the  project  and  for  pro- 
viding the  equipment  locally  for  the 
research  and  development  to  be  under- 
taken, for  the  networking  of  the 
sjrstem.  and  for  disseminating  equip- 
ment to  local  hoqtltals  and  physicians 
on  a  demtmstration  basis.  The  funds 
are  made  availabale  to  the  Oregon 
Health  Sciences  Center  under  section 
301  and  parts  I  and  J  of  UUe  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Proxmiks.  on 
the  minority  side,  is  aware  of  this 
amendmoit  and  does  not  oppose  it, 
and  we  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1363)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Blr.  President,  if  we 
could  handle  18  more  amendments 
with  that  brevity,  we  would  be 
through  with  this  biU. 

I  suggest  jhe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Sir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  D'Amato  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  committee  amendment  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
may  offer  an  amendment  or  a  collo- 
quy.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 


no.  ISM 

Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kums  (Mrs.  Kasss- 
BAUM),  for  henelf,  Mr.  DAmroKTH,  Mr. 
Eaolbtoii.  Mr.  Dizoii,  snd  Mr.  Bokkii,  pro- 
poaes  an  amendment  numbered  1344. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  p.  87. 
above  line  6,  add  the  following  new  materi- 
al: "Rock  Island  Labor  Antotance,  For  em- 
ployee protection  as  authorised  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Transition  and  Employee 
Aaaistanoe  Act.  as  amended.  (45  U8C  1001. 
et  acq.),  $36  million  to  remain  available  tmtll 
expended." 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
I  add  Mr.  DAifroRm.  Eaglxtoit.  Dixoh. 
and  Boaxif  as  cosponsors. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  well  luiow, 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  deter- 
mined to  tie  cashless  in  September 
1979.  That  simple  statement  belies  the 
tremendous  turmoil  and  hardship  that 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Rock  Island 
caused  throughout  the  Midwest. 
When  directed  service  ended  in  1980,  a 
total  of  9.700  people  had  lost  their 
Jobs.  Large  numbers  of  shippers  were 
left  without  service,  and  businesses 
suffered  as  higher  cost  alternatives 
were  found.  Legitimate  claims  for 
damages  and  back  pay  went  unpaid  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Towns  became 
concerned  at  the  loss  of  employment 
and  their  ability  to  attract  businesses 
without  adequate  rail  service. 

The  process  of  repairing  the  damage 
caused  by  the  Rock  Island  bankruptcy 
has  been  a  long  one.  Perhaps  the  most 
emotionally  draining  part  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  the  extreme  hardship  in- 
flicted upon  the  workers  who  lost 
their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  Rock's 
demise.  Many  of  these  people,  with 
years  of  loyal  railroad  service,  remain 
unemployed  today.  They  literally  were 
left  with  nothing  when  the  railroad 
ceased  operations. 

A  number  of  different  approaches 
were  tried  in  order  to  get  some  com- 
pensation and  retraining  allowances 
into  the  hands  of  the  former  Rock 
Island  employees.  Finally,  Congress 
passed  the  Rail  Safety  and  Service  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982.  This  legisla- 
tion, passed  late  last  year,  authorized 
35  million  dollars'  worth  of  employee 
protection  funds  for  people  who  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  Rock  Island 
bankruptcy.  The  legislation  also  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  devise  a  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  money.  The  DOT  issued 
such  a  plan  in  April  of  this  year. 

It  now  only  remains  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  this  $35  million  so  that 
the  former  workers  can  receive  the 
benefits  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
amendment  I  have  sent  forward  today 


would  provide  for  that  approprlatitm 
■s  part  of  the  1983  supplemental  I  un- 
derstand that  the  House  has  included 
the  $35  million  as  part  of  the  1984 
DOT  appropriations  bilL  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  make  these  former  woiken 
wait  for  what  could  be  as  much  as  an- 
other year  to  receive  their  benefits. 
This  money  is  needed  now  to  allow 
them  to  help  rebuild  their  lives.  Natu- 
rally, if  appropriated  now.  the  money 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  1984  DOT 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yeild? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAX7M.  I  yield. 

Iifr.  DOLE.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Kansas.  Mrs.  Kasskbauh. 

ytt.  President,  when  the  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  is  considered.  I 
will  Join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  in  making  sure  we  re- 
solve, again,  the  labor  protection  ques- 
tions and  problems  flowing  from  the 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road several  years  ago.  Senator  Kasse- 
BA0M  has  ably  traced  the  history  of 
our  attempts  to  help  those  left  out  in 
the  cold  when  the  railroad  folded.  But 
Mr.  President,  neither  Senator  Kasss- 
BAUM  nor  this  Senator  can  adequately 
convey  the  toll  that  the  collapse  of  the 
railroad  has  had  on  the  families  and 
communities  located  along  the  old 
Rock  Island  Line.  In  many  cases,  the 
economy  of  entire  communities  had 
been  based  on  the  railroad.  Many 
people  had  located  originally  only  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  railroad. 
With  the  railroad  in  the  hands  of 
bankruptcy  trustees,  these  people  had 
no  option  but  to  relocate  in  other 
towns  and  communities— in  different 
lines  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  employees  of  the 
Rock  Island  have  been  infinitely  pa- 
tient. With  Senator  ELittield's  accom- 
modating attitude  already  displayed, 
this  Senator  is  confident  that  the  final 
chapter  to  this  story  will  indeed  be 
written  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

(By  request  of  Mrs.  Kassbbaum.  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Kansas.  Senator 
Kassebaum.  This  amendment  would 
provide  $35  million  in  appropriations 
to  assist  employees  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  who  lost  their  Jobs  when  that 
railroad  stopped  operating. 

I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Kasse- 
baum that  this  fimding  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  hardship  experienced  by 
these  employees.  Further.  I  agree  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  delay  this  assist- 
ance for  another  year.  Also,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
fimding  is  clearly  required  in  order  for 
Congress  to  make  good  on  its  promise 
to  help  these  employees.  This  promise 
dates  back   to   1980.   when   Congress 


first  passed  legislation  authorizing  as- 
sistance for  these  employees.  This  leg- 
islation was  later  struA  down  by  the 
courts.  In  December  1982.  Congrev 
passed  the  R«il  Safety  and  Service  Im- 
provement Adt  of  1982.  which  included 
a  revised  version  of  the  RoA  Island 
labor  protection  program.  ¥^en  Con- 
gress passed  this  legislation,  it  was 
with  the  imderstanding  that  this  as- 
sistance was  necessary,  fair,  and  rea- 
sonable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  provides  vital  assist- 
ance for  these  employees  and  demon- 
strates Congress  commitment  to  help 
them.9 

•  Mr.  BOREJN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  add  my  support  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas,  Senator 
Kassebauic.  tills  amendmmt  is  the 
culmination  of  long  and  arduous  ef- 
forts to  provide  severance  pay  and 
other  benefltB  for  those  former  Rode 
Island  employees  who  were  adversely 
affected  by  that  railroad's  bankruptcy. 

Since  March  1980.  when  the  directed 
rail  carrier  ceased  operations  over  the 
Rock  Island  lines.  Congress  has  made 
several  attempts  to  compensate  these 
employees,  only  to  be  frustrated  in 
those  efforts.  Finally,  last  year.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$35  million  for  employee  protection 
benefits.  Now  all  that  remains  is  for  us 
to  pass  this  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental wpropriations  bill  which  will 
appropriate  the  already  authorized 
$35  million. 

It  has  been  almost  4  years  since  the 
Rode  Island  ceased  operations  in 
August  1979;  4  years  in  which  these 
former  railroad  employees  have  suf- 
fered through  periods  of  anticipation 
and  doipair  waiting  for  Congress  to  do 
something  to  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  our  chance  to 
help  several  thousand  former  Rock 
Island  employees  who  have  been 
unable  to  find  other  qualified  railroad 
employment. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  Railroad  Retiremmt  Board, 
and  others  have  done  their  part  to  es- 
tablish the  procedure  for  distributing 
these  benefits.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
act  so  that  these  former  railroad  em- 
ployees will  not  have  to  wait  any 
longer  for  the  benefits  they  deserve. 

I  commend  Senator  Kassebaum  for 
offering  this  amendment  and  for  all 
the  hard  wcrk  she  has  done  to  help 
these  former  employees.  I  urge  my 
other  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  support- 
ing this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  EAGLETOtf.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  has  been  wrangling  with  a 
Rock  Island  labor  assistance  package 
since  1980  when  a  crippling  strike  and 
a  pending  bankrupt<^  totally  shut 
down  the  railroad.  The  railroad  ceased 
to  operate  on  its  own  in  September 
1979  when  it  became  cashless.  Shortly 


thereafter,  a  majority  of  its  10.000  em- 
ployees lost  their  Jobs. 

Since  that  time,  approximately  half 
of  the  former  Rock  Island  employees 
have  returned  to  work  as  portions  of 
the  line  were  sold  and  returned  to 
service.  Needless  to  say.  that  has  been 
a  slow  and  cumbersome  process  and 
many  of  tiiose  who  went  back  to  worii 
were  forced  to  relocate  their  families 
or  take  Jobs  with  less  seniority  than 
they  had  spent  years  achieving.  Their 
lives  were  completely  disrupted.  How- 
ever, some  3.000  are  still  without  work 
today,  and  given  the  unemplojrment 
situation  and  the  state  of  the  economy 
in  the  Midwest,  prospects  for  locating 
work  either  with  a  rail  company  or  in 
sinne  other  field  are  slim.  In  addition, 
many  of  these  people  have  spent  their 
entire  lives  worldng  for  the  railroads. 
Now  they  have  found  themselves  with- 
out a  Job  and  without  Jobs  skills  to 
enter  an  alternate  field. 

In  1980.  Congress  enacted  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  and  Employee  As- 
sistance Act,  which  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  trustee  of  the  Rock 
Island  to  pay  limited  labor  compensa- 
tion as  an  expense  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate.  Because  of  legal 
challenges,  no  payments  were  made 
and  the  provision  was  eventually  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Last  year.  Congress  made  another 
attempt  to  provide  these  former  Rock 
Island  employees  some  assistance.  For- 
tunately, this  time  we  were  successful 
in  overcoming  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections. The  only  obstacle  now  is  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  1982  Rail  Safety  and 
Service  Improvement  Act. 

There  is  now  a  program  in  place  and 
all  concerned  parties  are  in  agreement 
on  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

These  people  have  been  waiting 
since  1979  for  this  assistance— to  ask 
them  to  wait  any  longer  is  uru-eason- 
able.  The  unemployment  situation  is 
not  going  to  resolve  itself  in  the  near 
futiu*e.  We  need  to  disburse  these  re- 
training benefits  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances immediately  to  allow  the 
former  Rock  Island  employees  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  and  put  their 
lives  in  order,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
their  hardships. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
can  appreciate  the  urgency  involved 
here  and  I  ask  them  to  support  the 
Kassebaum  amendment.* 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  further  speak  at  this  point 
about  the  amendment,  which  has  l>een 
sent  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Dantorth,  Senator  Eagleton, 
Senator  Dixon,  and  Senator  Boren. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  this 
amendment,  what  it  does  is  address  an 
issue  that  resulted  from  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

The  funds  in  the  amount  o{  $35  mil- 
lion have  been  authorized  as  benefits 
for  Rock  Island  employees  who  have 


suffered  hardships  and  layoffs  since 
that  hm>pened  in  1979.  It  has  caused 
tremendous  turmoil  in  those  States  in 
which  the  "Rodt  Island  served. 

With  the  authorization  and  the  ben- 
efit plan  that  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  it 
was  hoped  that  we  could  address  the 
question  on  the  sui^lemental  appro- 
priations bilL 

In  discussing  this  with  the  chairman. 
I  have  realized  that  it  imposes  prob- 
lems on  the  supplemental  but  have 
also  in  talking  with  him  realized  that 
the  1984  appropriations  bill  will  be 
coming  through  soon  and  have  the  as- 
surance of  not  only  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  but  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Mr.  Ahdrews. 
that  this  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
1984  appropriation  bill. 

With  that  assurance.  I  will  withdraw 
that  amendment  at  this  time  but  only 
on  the  understanding  that  it  will  be 
taken  care  of  and  addressed  at  that 
time,  and  I  wish  the  chairman's  com- 
ments on  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum) has  certainly  been  diligent  in 
pursuing  this  particular  project.  I 
commend  her  for  it.  In  fact,  she  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  I  received  a 
call  in  my  field  office  in  Portland  yes- 
terday asking  why  this  money  had  not 
been  appropriated  before  so  at  least 
there  is  at  least  one  Rock  Island  em- 
ployee in  my  State  of  Oregon.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  got  out  there. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  He  was  prob- 
ably calling  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BLATPIELD.  But  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  marking  their  bill  up  next  week 
in  the  full  committee  and  this  project 
is  included  in  the  1984  transportation 
appropriation  subcommittee  bill  on 
the  House  side. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Andrews  has 
stated  to  me  that  he  expects  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  Senate  bill  so  that  it 
would,  therefore,  not  be  a  conferen- 
ceable  item  because  we  would  have  it 
in  bills  assimiing  it  remains  through 
the  floor  action  and  full  committee 
markup.  I  Itnow  of  no  reason  to  believe 
it  would  not  be  expected  to  remain  in 
that. 

So  if  the  Senator  could  withhold 
pursuing  this  on  this  particular  vehi- 
cle at  this  time  I  do  not  think  she  is 
going  to  be  really  liehind  schedule 
more  than  a  month  or  6  weeks  on  get- 
ting this  project  approved  and  under- 
way. 

But  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  take 
it  on  the  regular  1984  bill  as  I  indicat- 
ed before.  We  are  facing  a  proposition 
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of  having  to  reduce  this  bill  that  we 
now  have,  this  nipplemental.  at  least 
In  the  neichbortiood  of  $600  milUon  in 
the  confoence  and  every  add-on  be- 
comes really  viilnerable  to  being 
dropped  In  conference  as  one  of  those 
add-OQS  that  we  could  Jiist  reduce  this 
total  bill  siae. 

So  I  think  there  would  be  far  more 
success  in  pursuing  it  in  the  regular 
appr(H7riAti<MU  biU. 

I  hate  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  have  it  adopted  here  and  then 
having  it  dropped  in  conference 
whereby  we  tuive  much  better 
diances.  the  odds  are  much  better,  of 
getttag  it  through  in  a  month  or  6 
weeks  from  now  in  a  regular  appro- 
IHiations  biU. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM .  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  those  comments,  and  on 
that  assurance  of  the  chairman  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Ifr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressing myself  primarily  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  wants  to 
vrange  for  additional  amendments  to 
je  taken  up. 

Mr.  BAucns  is  on  his  way  here  now 
from  his  office  and  wiU  be  ready  to 
proceed  with  an  amendment  as  soon  as 
he  arrives. 

We  find  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  BnMPBts)  is  away  for  the 
day. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  BxncPEiis  is 
away  for  the  day? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  is  away  for  the 
day. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  someone  else 
going  to  handle  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  have  not  gotten 

that  far  yet  on  it.  but  I  will  go  back  to 

him. 

I  have  a  report  on  another  one. 

There  is  Bftr.  Borsh's  amendment. 

WiU   th«   Chair   indulge   me   Just   a 

mcMuent? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  accounts  for  the  three 
names  that  he  had  mentioned.  Mr. 
Baucus  will  be  here  momentarily,  I  am 
sure. 

I  will  make  another  call  regarding 
these  other  two.  except  Mr.  BmtraBS, 
and  I  tmderstood  he  was  out  of  the 
city 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wni  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ot^t  for 
the  qufvum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII^.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  statement  to  make  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  all  of  the 


offices  are  listening,  because  I  am 
going  to  leave  the  floor  at  1:30  p.m. 
and  ask  the  leadership  to  either  bring 
the  bill  to  a  close  at  that  time  or  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  no  more  amendments  will 
be  accepted. 

We  have  a  series  of  amendmoits 
here  that  have  been  indicated  on  a  list 
that  we  have  set  up  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  they  expect  to 
present.  Senators  are  not  on  the  floor 
to  present  them.  I  have  more  impor- 
tant things  to  do.  I  am  sure  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  have  more  impor- 
tant things  to  do  than  to  sit  here  wait- 
ing for  Senators  to  make  up  their 
merry  minds  to  come  over  here  to 
present  an  amendment. 

So.  at  1:30  p.m..  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  leadership  to  cut  off  the  amend- 
ment of  Senators  Mattiiiglt.  Bump- 
ers. Armstbohq.  Towbr.  Thurmohs. 

MkLCHKR.    MOTHIHAIf.    BORBH.    HATCH. 

QuATLB.  BoscHwiTZ.  and  Wallop  if 
they  are  not  here.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, those  amendment  can  be  viti- 
ated as  far  as  our  list  is  concerned  and 
I  would  ask  that  there  be  no  more 
amendments  offered  for  this  bill. 

We  have  made  telephone  calls.  We 
have  made  statements  urging  Senators 
to  get  to  the  floor  to  offer  these 
amendments.  I  think  it  is  highly  in- 
considerate for  Senators  to  withhold 
their  amendments  when  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  here  waiting  to  deal 
with  those  amendments. 

We  are  all  busy.  We  all  have  sched- 
ules to  keep.  I  cannot  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  Senators  have  other  busi- 
ness more  important  than  amend- 
ments. Obviously,  the  amendments  are 
not  terribly  important  or  they  would 
be  here. 

I  might  say,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
Judgment  on  the  importance  of  those 
amendments  as  far  as  whether  we 
should  fight  for  them  in  the  confer- 
ence. If  a  Senator  does  not  think  that 
much  about  his  amendment  to  be  here 
on  the  floor  to  offer  it  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  it  Is  obviously  not 
terribly  Important.  So  why  should  we. 
even  if  it  is  adopted,  make  any  efforts 
to  hold  it  in  the  conference? 

Now,  these  may  be  harsh  words,  but 
I  do  feel  we  have  been  more  than  pa- 
tient over  all  the  period  that  we  were 
in  session  yesterday,  last  night,  and 
the  fact  that  this  bill  has  to  be  held 
for  the  convenience  of  Senators  for  4 
days  on  the  floor— 4  days— Is  absolute- 
ly unreasonable  to  begin  with,  and 
then  not  to  be  able  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  because  Senators 
Just  do  find  it  convenient  to  their  per- 
sonal schedules  to  come  over  here  and 
offer  their  amendment. 

BCr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  an  announce- 
ment to  make.  Senator  Baucus  is  here, 
and  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  his 


amendment,   as   I   understand   it.   I 
thank  him  for  coming  right  on  it.  Mr. 
BoRBH  is  on  his  way  and  wiU  be  here  in 
30  minutes. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  ready.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CocHRAH)  may  wish  to  be  involved 
with  this  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  wishes  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  or  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  are.  but  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  D'Amato 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Vx.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  now  to  set  aside  the  pending 
committee  amendment  temporarily  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucxts)  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  set  aside. 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 

AMBHDIIBrT  HO.  13«B 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  making  and 

insuring  loans  to  certain  farm  supply  busl- 

neaaes  and  cooperatives  which  have  been 

adversely  affected  by  the  payment-in-klnd 

program) 

lilr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President^I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1365. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"For  maittng  and  insuring  loans  pursuant 
to  aecUon  310B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  D.&C.  1933) 
to  businesses  and  cooperatives  which  are  (1) 
engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies, 
and  services  directly  related  to  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  diverted  from  produc- 
tion under  payment-ln-kind  land  diversion 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultive,  and  (3)  experiencing  substan- 
tial economic  hardship  directly  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  such  programs. 
$100,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984.". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER. 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
to  Join  in  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  think  he  is  absolutely 


may 
The 


wish 


right.  If  Senators  do  not  have  amend- 
ments ready  at  this  time,  after  giving 
full  notice  to  those  BeoaXan  who  have 
Indicated  thef  may  have  amendments, 
the  Senator  ffom  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlgsissippi  should  move  for 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Prealdegit.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  letter  fktmi  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  before  proceeding  with 
my  amendment.  I  now  have  such  a 
letter  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  amendment 

Mr.  Presldebt.  there  Is  a  dear  need 
for  Congress  to  address  the  Impact  of 
the  payment-ln-kind  program  on  farm 
supply  businegses. 

The  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  projected  purchase  declines 
throughout  the  farm  sumly  industry 
this  year.  For  example: 

Fertiliser  use  is  expected  to  decline 
by  12  to  14  percent— with  use  on  com 
and  sorghum  down  25-27  percent. 
USDA  admits  that  some  im>duction 
facilities  may  close  and  that  fertilizer 
manufacturem'  revenues  will  decline 
by  more  than  12  to  14  percmt. 

Farm  machinery  purchases  are  esti- 
mated to  drop  2  to  3  percent  This  is 
on  top  of  a  decline  in  sales  that  has 
been  occurring  since  1979  due  to  high 
taiterest  rates. 

Demand  for  maintenance,  parts  and 
repairs  of  f  am  equipment  Is  expected 
to  decrease  by  12  to  15  peromt 

Use  of  pesticides  is  expected  to  drop 
13  to  17  percent 

Cotton-ginning  firms  and  rlce-mlll- 
ing  f  bins  could  see  a  20  to  25  percent 
decline  in  demand  for  their  services. 

In  Montang,  the  Hardware  de  Imple- 
ment Dealer^  Associatlfm  has  told  me 
that  12  of  their  members  have  already 
gone  out  of  business  in  the  past  4 
months. 

Jt*r.  President.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Go^vnnment  should  help  these  farm- 
smudy  bustoesses  who  had  little 
chance  to  plan  ahead  for  the  adverse 
Impacts  of  the  PIK  program.  The 
amoMiment  I  am  proposing  would  do 
Just  that. 

USDA  now  has  the  authority  to 
grant  guaranteed  loans  to  farm  supply 
businesses  u»der  the  business  and  in- 
dustry program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA). 

Tet.  FmHA  has  obligated  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  $300  million  ap- 
propriated for  this  program.  We  are 
only  3  montlis  from  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  I  am  told  that  only  $40 
million  has  been  obligated. 

My  amendment  addresses  the  grow- 
ing need  for  assistance  and  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  RnHA. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  contin- 
ued efforts  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Cochraii)  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
agreed  to  make  the  oUlgatlng  of  these 
funds  a  top  priority. 


RnHA  has  also  agreed  to  publicize 
their  Intention  of  making  this  loan 
guarantee  program  available  to  farm 
supply  businesses  that  need  assistance. 

Mr.  President  I  eak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  aeopy  of  the  notice  from  the 
VtaHA  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

Jum  10. 1983. 
Subject:  Businesses  Affected  by  the  Pay- 

ment-in-KInd  (PIK)  Program. 
To:  AU  State  Directors.  FmHA. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  ag- 
ricultural service  and  support  businesses  in 
some  areas  may  be  experiencing  temporary 
reduetioDS  In  sales.  These  may  include  grain 
elevators,  feed  mills,  farm  machinery  dealer- 
ships snd  fertiliser  distributors,  among 
others.  Any  inquiries  for  sssistance  should 
be  given  particular  attention. 

We  believe  that  we  can  assist  such  credit- 
worthy businesses  to  weather  the  tempo- 
rary setback  in  ssles  that  may  have  resulted 
from  lower  overall-  farm  income  in  i>ast 
yean  and  reduction  in  planted^  acres  be- 
cause of  PIK.  This  csn  be  accomplished 
through  the  business  and  industry  program. 
CTbablbs  W.  Shukam, 

AdminUtratoT. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  diligent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  farm  supply  businesses 
facing  financial  difficulties  as  a  result 
of  the  PIK  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  whoever  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  else  to  speak  for 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
is  anyone  who  wishes  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition. Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment? 

BCr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Administration 
is  looking  at  the  problems  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. They  are  aware  of  the  points 
that  he  has  made.  I  hope,  at  least  at 
this  time,  until  we  have  a  further  clar- 
ification of  the  matter,  that  he  would 
withhold  in  what  he  is  offering  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  It  is  my  intention  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  have  a  notice 
Just  received  today  from  the  Farmers 
H<mie  Administration,  the  same  notice 
that  I  Just  asked  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcors.  whicK  indicates  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  will- 
ing to  stand  ready  to  provide  business 
and  industry  loan  guarantees  to  firms 
who  are  adversely  impacted  by  the 
PIK  program,  the  point  being  that 
RnHA  does  stand  ready  to  make  those 
guaranteed  loans  available. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 


Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

VLc.  WEICKER.  BCr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

ytr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  tell  be  rracinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

K^STKR  AMXHDllXirr  OPPOSinOH  TO  hatiohal 
rOBEST  UUmS  SALE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  an  amendment  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  during 
markup  of  this  legislation.  My  amend- 
ment clearly  expresses  the  Senate's 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  any  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  national  forest 
lands. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  protect  our 
national  forests.  We  must  continue 
the  solid,  consistent  management  of 
our  national  forest  lands,  and  we 
cannot  allow  a  reversal  of  carefully  de- 
veloped management  practices  to  meet 
short-term  needs.  Such  a  reversal 
would  be  short-sighted,  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  would  have 
to  pay  for  our  actions  today. 

Oiu"  national  forest  ssrstem  was  es- 
tablished almost'  a  century  ago  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Organic  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1897.  This  act  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  establish 
forest  preserves,  which  later  became 
national  forests,  by  withdrawing  prop- 
erty from  the  public  domain.  The  Or- 
ganic Act  was  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  work  to  increase  protec- 
tion for  important  watersheds  and 
timber  resources.  It  also  provided  for 
the  use  of  timber  or  mineral  resources 
on  forest  lands  so  long  as  the  forests 
were  not  permanently  disrupted. 

In  1911,  Congress  adopted  the 
Weeks  Act  which  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  cut-over  or  denuded  lands 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  forest. 
Like  the  Organic  Act,  the  new  law  was 
intended  to  protect  watersheds  and 
assure  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  timber.  This  law,  however,  is 
noteworthy  because  it  granted  the  au- 
thority to  establish  national  forests  by 
purchasing  lands.  In  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  in  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  national  forests  could 
now  be  established.  In  the  East,  public 
domain  lands  had  long  since  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  Weeks  Act  became  the 
mechanism  for  establishing  most  of 
the  national  forest  lands  in  the  East- 
em  United  States. 

During  the  1920's  the  principal  of 
multiple  use  of  these  public  lands  was 
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oocUfled  by  law.  This  action  directed 
forest  manafers  to  provide  for  a  wide 
rante  of  uses  of  our  national  forests. 
Forest  lands  were  no  longer  to  be  used 
for  an  exclusive  purpose,  but  to  help 
meet  a  variety  of  needs  such  as  recrea- 
tion, wildlife  habitat  protection, 
timber  production,  mineral  develop- 
ment, and  watershed  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined the  history  of  how  our  national 
forest  system  was  created  in  order  to 
illustrate  our  Nation's  long-term  com- 
mitment to  resource  protection  and 
cfmservation. 

Over  the  past  century  our  national 
forests  have  come  to  play  a  critical 
role  in  protecting  an  important  part  of 
our  Nation's  heritage.  We  cannot 
allow  these  careful  management  poli- 
cies, which  have  been  forged  over  an 
extensive  period  of  time,  to  be  sudden- 
ly reversed. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  for 
the  Senate  to  send  a  strong  message 
expressing  its  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
these  forest  lands.  Selling  a  significant 
portion  of  our  national  forests  would 
be  inconsistent  with  a  long  history  of 
protecting  these  lands. 

My  amendment  will  clearly  point  out 
how  strongly  the  Congress  feels  about 
protecting  our  national  forest.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  tell  those 
calling  for  the  disposal  of  this  land 
that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  wiU  not  stand  for  such  action. 
Through  this  amendment.  I  hope  we 
can  head  off  future  attacks  on  our  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Amcstboiig).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


■  HO.  13«S 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  Mr.  Presfdent.  I 
smd  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Scnstor  from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  MATmia- 
LT).  for  hlmMlf,  Mr.  Tauuiom.  Mr.  Town. 
Mr.  jACKaoK.  Mr.  Hollhigs,  and  Mr.  Numi, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  136S. 

On  page  37,  strike  lines  1  throush  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  or  by  any  other  Act,  or  by  any  other 
provlafcm  of  law,  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  restarting  the  L-Reactor  at  the 
Savannah  Rtver  Plant.  Aikoi.  South  Caroli- 
na, unto  the  Departn^t  of  Energy  com- 
pletes an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
pursuant  to  section  I0a(3)c  of  the  National 
KiTtranmental  Policy  Act  of  IMW.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  the  term  "restart- 
ing" shall  mean  any  activity  related  to  the 


operation  of  the  L-Reaetor  that  would  load 
fuel  into  the  reactor  core,  achieve  crttical- 
ity.  generate  fission  products  within  the  re- 
actor, or  discharge  cooling  water  from 
either  testing  or  operations  into  Steel 
Creek. 

Consistent  with  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1M9,  and  in  consultation 
with  SUte  officials  in  South  Carolina  and 
Oeorgia.  the  preparation  and  completion  of 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  called 
tar  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  expedited. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  reduce  the 
public  comment  period,  except  that  the 
public  comment  period  shall  not  be  reduced 
to  less  than  forty-five  days  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  his  Reond  of  Decision, 
based  upon  the  completed  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  not  sdoner  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1M3.  and  not  later  than  January  1, 
1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  set  aside 
the  pending  committee  amendment 
prior  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognised. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  there  is  also  a 
D'Amato  amendment  pending  that 
would  have  to  be  also  laid  aside. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  have  the 
D'Amato  amendment  pending  before 
us  and  also  the  committee  amendment 
pending  before  us?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  They  would  both 
have  to  be  laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  the  D'Amato 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  being  offered  here 
today  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Hollings/Mattingly  amendment  on  the 
Lrreactor  that  passed  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  That  required  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  complete  an  expedited  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  before 
the  L-reactor  could  be  restarted. 

The  major  change  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  addition  of  a  deadline.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  January  1. 
1984.  deadline.  In  fact.  I  welcome  a 
quick  but  thorough  study.  I  have 
always  felt  that  an  expedited  EIS 
could  be  completed  rapidly.  It  has 
been  the  DOE  that  has  expressed 
fears  of  an  18-month  delay.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  date  Just  puts  into  the  law 
the  certainty  there  will  not  be  a  long 
drawn  out  process. 

My  office  has  been  in  touch  with  en- 
vironmentalists from  such  groups  as 
the  natiu«l  resources  defense  council 


and  the  Georgia  conservancy.  They 
also  see  no  problem  with  this  time- 
frame. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
need  for  the  material  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  L-reactor.  I  also  believe 
that  this  material  should  be  produced 
at  the  Savannah  River  plant 

But  as  important  as  this  facility  is  to 
our  strategic  defense  program,  we 
cannot  take  risks  with  the  environ- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant  for  it  sits  on  top  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  aquifer  that  provides 
water  for  all  of  south  Georgia  and  por- 
tions of  other  States.  There  has  al- 
ready been  some  minor  contamination 
of  the  aquifer  by  groimd  water  at  the 
plant. 

This  is  not  something  you  can  play 
around  with.  We  only  have  one  envi- 
ronment. If  we  poison  it.  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  Georgians  are  as  patriotic 
or  more  so  than  the  citizens  of  any 
SUte  in  this  Union.  They  will  support 
the  production  of  plutoniiim  by  the  L- 
reactor  as  long  as  they  know  it  is  not 
going  to  ruin  the  water  their  children 
and  grandchildren  will  one  day  drink. 
That  Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

The  environmental  impact  state- 
ment should  have  been  initiated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  project.  It  would 
have  been  long  over  and  done  with  by 
now.  That  initial  mistake  has  been 
compounded  over  and  over  again 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  This  could 
serve  as  a  classic  object  lesson  to  offi- 
cials and  bureaucrats  the  world  over. 
It  is  always  less  painful  to  admit  and 
then  undo  mistakes  than  it  is  to  stub- 
bornly insist  that  no  mistake  has  been 
made. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their 
help  in  working  out  this  situation.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  two 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  who 
have  both  spent  many  hours  studying 
this  complicated  problem.  Senator 
THtnufOND  cordially  allowed  me  to 
participate  in  his  February  hearing  in 
North  Augusta  on  the  L-reactor.  Sena- 
tor HoLLiHos  spoke  forcefully  and  con- 
vincingly for  an  environmental  impact 
statement  when  this  was  considered  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Both 
have  worked  hard  to  balance<the  con- 
cerns about  safety  with  the  obvious 
economic  impact  the  Savannah  River 
plant  has  on  their  Sbnte. 

What  is  being  offered  here  today 
provides  a  mechanism  for  answering 
the  remaining  questions  of  reasonable 
citizens  living  in  thr  area  affected  by 
this  plant.  The  EIS  should  be  and  can 
be  done  thoroughly  and  carefully  even 
under  the  accelerated  schedule. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  reasonable  amend- 
ment. 


•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  oosponsor  an  amendment 
with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Jacksoh, 
BCattdiglt.  Nuhh.  Thubmohp.  and 
Hoixniaa.  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  provi- 
sion added  during  full  committee 
markup  by  Senators  HoixniGS  and 
MATmiGLT  to  require  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  before  the  L-re- 
actor at  the  Savannah  River  plant. 
Aiken.  S.C..  oan  be  restarted. 

The  L-reaotor  is  critically  important 
to  our  national  security.  It  will 
produce  Plutonium  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  mid-lt80's  as  we  modernize  our 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons.  There 
simply  is  no  alternative  to  restarting 
the  L-reactor. 

Given  the  critical  requirement  to  re- 
start the  L-reactor,  I  am.  nonetheless, 
sympathetic  to  the  concerns  of  Sena- 
tors HoLLnras  and  Mattiiici.t  that  the 
restart  be  done  carefully  and  with  ade- 
quate concern  for  potential  environ- 
mental consequences. 

The  purpose  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  here 
is  to  lialance  the  two  conoons— nation- 
al security  on  the  one  hand  and  health 
and  safety  concerns  on  the  other 
hand.  The  original  Hollings/Mattingly 
provision  specified  an  expcNdited  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  The  per- 
fecting amendment  simply  specifies  a 
schedule  for  that  expedited  environ- 
ment impact  statement  that  will 
insure  that  the  restart  of  the  L-reactor 
is  not  unduly  delayed. 

Under  the  perfecting  amendment,  I 
would  expect  the  Energy  Department 
to  complete  an  expedited  EIS  on  the 
following  general  schedule: 

Oayt 

Preparation  of  a  draft  EIS.-.-... 60-90 

Public  commept  on  draft  EIS 45 

Preparation  of  final  EIS 15 

Preparation  of  a  record  of  decision ....         30 

This  would  permit  restart  of  the  L- 
reactor  shortly  after  January  1.  1984. 
and  I  think  Urarhead  production  sched- 
ules will  not  be  Jeopardized  with  that 
schedule. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  this  compromise.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Joined  with  Senators  TowiR. 
Jacksoh.  Hoixnios,  and  Mattihglt  in 
comonsorinc  this  proposal. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have 
stated,  and  I  reiterate  now  in  the  con- 
text of  this  amendment:  While  timely 
restart  of  the  L-reactor  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  lAant  (SRP)  in  my  State  is 
of  critical  importance  to  our  national 
seciuity.  we  must  never  take  chances 
with  the  public's  health  and  safety,  or 
threaten  the  integrity  of  our  environ- 
ment. I  txave  been  working  for  many 
months  to  achieve  both  a  prompt  re- 
sumption of  reactor  operations  to 
meet  our  defense  needs  and  the  fullest 
measure  of  environmental  protection. 


Frankly,  there  has  been  some  differ- 
mce  of  opinion  among  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  congres- 
sional delegations  about  this  matter. 
Where  a  difference  of  opinion  has  ex- 
isted, it  has  been  about  the  most  desir- 
able means  of  achieving  these  goals, 
rather  than  about  any  divergence  in 
commitment  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Having  studied  the  many  facets  of 
this  matter  for  some  time.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  most  of  the  remaining 
concerns  about  the  L-reactor  restart 
are  founded  on  misunderstanding,  ladi 
of  awareness  of  available  factual  infor- 
mation or.  in  some  cases,  opposition  to 
any  activities  related  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuclear  wemx>ns  material.  In 
an  effort  to  bring  enlightenment  to 
the  situation  and  air  public  concerns 
•bout  the  L-reactor  and  the  environ- 
mental assessment  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  I  arranged  for 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  hold  a  field  hearing  in  North  Au- 
gusta, S.C..  a  few  miles  from  the  SRP 
site.  Senator  Mattimclt.  in  his  capac- 
ity as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Joined  me  at 
t^t  hearing,  which  lasted  more  than 
7  hours. 

Subsequently,  Senator  Mattingly 
and  I  secured  written  commitments 
from  Secretary  of  Energy  Hodel  to: 
First,  undertake  a  further  public 
review  and 'hearing  process  to  thor- 
oughly brief  the  public  on  plans  for 
the  reactor  restart  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  public;  second,  conduct 
further  thermal  studies  for  all  SRP  ef- 
fluent streams  as  they  impact  on  the 
Savannah  River;  third,  conduct  com- 
prehensive epidemiological  studies  as- 
sociated with  the  L-reactor  restart; 
and.  fourth,  operate  the  L-reactor 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  environ- 
mental assessment  or  modify  oper- 
ations as  necesBaxy  to  achieve  compli- 
ance. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  first  of  these 
commitments,  the  Energy  Department 
has  recently  held  a  total  of  eight  addi- 
tional public  hearings  at  four  different 
locations  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. For  the  most  part,  these  morning 
and  evening  hearings  were  sparsely  at- 
tended, perhsps  indicating  a  lack  of 
widespread  interest  or  concern  about 
the  reactor  restart.  I  sent  a  member  of 
my  Washington  office  legislative  staff 
to  represent  me  at  each  of  these  eight 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  now  tiJ^e 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  detail  the 
full  history  of  this  issue.  However.  I  do 
feel  it  important  to  provide  this  brief 
backgroimd  of  public  participation  in 
the  matter,  particularly  since  the 
major  criticism  of  the  environmental 
assessment  voiced  at  the  hearing  I 
chaired  and  in  the  media  has  been  the 
lack  of  public  input.  Thus,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  these  nine  public 
hearings  was  to  remedy  that  alleged 


deficiency  in  the  environmental 
sement. 

On  the  heels  of  this  extensive  public 
participation  process  and  specific  com- 
mitments regarding  SRP  operations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Enngy,  Sen- 
ator HoLLiMOS  proposed  hia  amend- 
ment in  the  Appropriations  CcMnmit- 
tee  to  now  require  an  environmental 
impact  statement  (E3S)  before  the  L- 
reactor  can  be  restarted.  In  compari- 
son to  that  provision.  I  view  the  pend- 
ing amendment  as  a  constructive  step 
toward  expediting  the  EIS  process,  in 
order  that  any  remaining  questions 
may  be  resolved  and  the  reactor  re- 
started with  the  minimum  necessary 
delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  never  opposed,  and 
do  not  now  oppose,  doing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  L-re- 
actor restart.  I  have  sinu)ly  taken  the 
position  that  an  EIS  is  not  necessarily 
required,  nor  would  it  be  particularly 
enlightening  or  productive,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances.  My  decision 
to  cosponsor  this  proposal  for  an  expe- 
dited EIS  is  based  solely  on  the  fact 
that  it  may  facilitate  restart  of  the  L- 
reactor  with  the  minimum  delay.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  is  neither  a  neces- 
sary, desirable,  nor  especially  wise 
means  of  obtaining  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  environmental  protection. 

APPROPRIATEKESS  OF  COHCRXSS  RKQ0nUllG  KIS 

I  particularly  question  the  appropri- 
ateness of  Congress  making  a  Judg- 
ment, on  a  specific  project  basis,  to  re- 
quire by  statute  that  an  EIS  be  con- 
ducted. Just  as  I  have  a  longstanding 
concern  about  executive  branch  agen- 
cies or  the  courts  making  policy  deci- 
sions which  exceed  statutory  author- 
ity, so  do  I  also  oppose  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  attempting 
to  make  what  is  essentially  a  technical 
and  scientific  determination  delegated 
by  law  to  the  executive  agencies.  I  find 
it  somewhat  ironic  that  some,  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  environmen- 
tal sensitivity  and  preach  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA),  are  so  quick  to  ad- 
vocate what,  in  my  opinion,  amotmts 
to  a  distortion  of  that  act. 

Under  NEPA.  the  executive  agency 
is  charged  with  deciding  whether,  on  a 
particular  project,  an  EIS  shoiild  be 
required.  That  decision  is  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Just  as  the  Department 
of  Energy  decision  not  to  perform  an 
EIS  on  the  L-reactor  restart  has  been 
challenged  in  Federal  district  court 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Are  we. 
through  enactment  of  the  Rollings 
proposal,  now  establishing  a  precedent 
for  congressional  preemption,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  of  a  decisionmaking 
process  that  is  particularly  better 
suited  for  resolution  in  the  other 
branches  of  our  Government?  I  have 
genuine  concern,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  wisdom  of  such  action.  I  also  fear 
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that  this  procedure  bas  the  potmtlAl 
of  requtrliig  an  KI8  whenever  there  1b 
a  damor  for  one,  recutfleas  of  wheth- 
er there  ii  a  real  need. 


I  ABOUT  uioounH  or  AH  in 

Additionally,  while  I  do  not  oppose 
an  CDS  on  the  L-reaetor  restart,  I  have 
aaiouB  reaN-vattons  about  the  useful- 
ness of  an  EIS  on  the  project  at  this 
juncture.  Clearly,  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Polky  Act  and  implonent- 
Inf  r^ulations  reflect  the  intent  that 
an  EBB  be  done  when  there  is  a  need 
for  addttloaal  information  about  the 
environmental  impact  of  a  particular 
p&ojeet  In  the  ease  of  the  L-reactor  re- 
start, this  project  has  already  been  far 
more  intensively  and  eztmsively  stud- 
led  than  are  most  for  which  a  full- 
scale  EIS  is  prqpared. 

Al80«  as  I  p^ted  out,  there  have 
now  been  extensive  opportunities  for 
public  comment  and  participation.  In 
fact,  the  record  of  the  recently  held 
puUk  hearings  wiU  remain  <H>en 
throuffh  August  17.  In  veiw  of  this 
record  of  public  involvment.  I  question 
whether  an  EIS  will  significantly  con- 
tribute to  greater  public  understand- 
ing of  the  issue.  If  an  EIS  is  to  be  re- 
quired, however.  I  certainly  hope  that 
it  will  further  the  goal  of  alleviating 
puUic  concerns. 

Mr.  Presidait,  when  aU  is  said  and 
done,  an  EDS  is  nothing  but  another 
study.  In  this  case,  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  L-reactor  are  well-known, 
for  after  all.  the  reactor  operated 
without  any  damage  to  public  health 
and  safety  for  14  years.  Moreover,  its 
restart  has  already  been  thoroughly 
studied.  I  believe  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  more  inter- 
ested in  actions  to  protect  their  health 
and  envlrmment.  hither  than  Just  an- 
otho*  study.  The  specific  commit- 
ments made  by  the  Department  of 
Enngy  to  me  represent  commitments 
to  concrete  actipns.  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  L-reactor,  but  with  re- 
spect to  improving  the  level  of  envi- 
roomental  protection  at  the  entire  Sa- 
vannah River  plant  site. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  which 
had  eaiiier  Joined  in  the  lawsuit  to  re- 
quto«  an  ESB.  recently  concluded  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with 
the  Department  of  Energy,  with  the 
objective  of  reaching  a  consent  decree 
for  terminating  the  State's  Involve- 
ment in  the  lawsuit.  I  am  pleased  that 
both  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  attorney  general  of  South  Caroli- 
na have  stated  that  the  specific  com- 
mitments  made  by  Secretary  Hodel  to 
me  fmmed  the  basis  on  which  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  was 
reached.  Both  the  attorney  general 
and  the  Department  of  Stoergy  con- 
tend that  their  agreement  will  accom- 
plish far  more  in  the  way  of  specific 
actioas  to  protect  public  health  and 
the  envinmment  than  would  an  EIS 


OM  THB  MBMOaAinnFM  OF 
UBIMUBTABMJMI 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  an 
EIS  paper  study  at  this  Juncture  may 
be,  in  reality,  a  step  backward  from 
the  progress  achieved  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  its  carefully  negoti- 
ated agreement  with  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Both  the  lawyers  for  the 
Federal  agency  and  the  lawyers  for 
the  State  acknowledge  this.  Indeed, 
the  lawyers  representing  the  State 
ccmf  ess  that  an  EIS  paper  study  was 
not  really  their  objective,  but  they 
simply  wanted  leverage  to  achieve  con- 
crete miUgative  actions  for  the  entire 
SRP  site,  including  the  L-reactor. 

Por  example,  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  contains  specific  com- 
mitments to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
hot  water  discharges  into  all  streams 
within  the  SRP  site,  whereas  the  E^p 
would  only  study  the  thermal  impact 
of  the  L-reactor.  The  memorandum  of 
understanding  contains  a  commitment 
to  correct  the  problem  of  ground 
water  contamination  within  the  site, 
whereas  the  EIS  would  simply  study 
the  problem  to  the  very  limited  extent 
that  it  might  be  related  to  the  L-reac- 
tor restart.  The  memorandiun  of  un- 
derstanding enhances  State  environ- 
mental regulatory  authority  over  the 
entire  SRP  site,  whOe  an  EIS  affords 
no  such  advantage  to  the  State.  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  would  have  re- 
quired specific  corrective  and  preven- 
tive actions  for  all  SRP  operations 
where  deficiencies  may  exist,  whereas 
the  EIS  would  do  no  more  than  fur- 
ther study  the  environmental  impact 
of  one  reactor. 

Clearly.  ICr.  President,  this  compre- 
hensive, negotiated  preliminary  agree- 
ment, built  upon  the  commitments 
made  by  DOE  to  me.  is  far  superior  to 
an  L-reactor  EIS.  Frankly.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  an  EIS  re- 
quirement on  these  negotiations.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Energy  De- 
partment that  the  commitments  given 
to  me  will  be  honored,  and  I  shall 
expect  them  to  be  carried  out  as 
plaimed:  however,  the  legal  effect  of 
requiring  an  E3S  on  the  additional 
commitments  contained  in  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  is  In  doubt 
at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  technical,  legal  ques- 
tions, both  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  will 
continue  their  negotiations  on  the 
issues  of  a  water  discharge  permit, 
ground  water  pollution  containment 
and  cleanup,  and  related  matters.  I  am 
sure  the  sponsors  of  this  EIS  amend- 
ment do  not  Intend  for  their  proposal 
to  negate  real  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
parties  will  go  forward  in  good  faith 
negotiations  to  insure  the  maximum 
degree  of  environmental  and  public 

health  protection. 


msD  roB  BXTBunm  ns  i 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Boilings  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  modified  by  the 
pending  proposal,  is  enacted,  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  produce  beneficial  re- 
sults. First,  because  of  the  critical  im- 
portance to  our  national  defense  of  re- 
starting the  L-reactor  without  undue 
delay,  it  Is  essential  that  any  required 
EIS  be  expedited  as  much  as  reason- 
ably possible.  While  the  preparation 
of  the  EIS  described  in  this  substitute 
will  delay  restart.  I  hope  the  delay  will 
not  exceed  3  months.  Unless  the  EIS 
yields  unforseen  adverse  environmen- 
tal consequences,  this  should  permit 
restart  aroimd  Uie  end  of  this  year  or 
early  1984. 

Second,  the  preparation  of  this  ex- 
pedited EIS,  as  described  in  this  sUtu- 
tory  language,  should  be  viewed  by  the 
courts  as  a  congressional  mandate  in 
lieu  of  any  EIS  that  might  be  required 
under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  regulations,  thereby 
rendering  moot  the  pending  litigation 
which  seeks  to  require  an  EIS.  If  this 
congressional  action  should  become 
law.  it  is  certainly  my  hope  that  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  moving  the  project 
beyond  the  potential  legal  obstacle 
posed  by  the  current  lawsuit.  Addi- 
tionally. I  fully  expect  that  the  series 
of  eight  public  hearings  recently  held 
In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be 
deemed  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of 
"scoping  hearings"  preparatory  to 
doing  the  EIS. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
all  those  involved  in  the  pending  liti- 
gation, and  any  other  affected  parties, 
will  use  profitably  the  additional  time 
which  an  expedited  EIS  will  provide  to 
work  out  any  remaining  problems.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  progressing  with  good  faith  discus- 
sions so  that  this  reactor  can  resume 
operations  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  If  this  objective  Is  vigorously 
pursued,  I  am  confident  that  our  na- 
tional defense  needs  can  be  met  rea- 
sonably on  schedule  without  any 
threat  to  public  health,  safety  or  the 
environment. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  present  course.  It 
simply  Is  not  the  kind  of  well  rea- 
soned. Informed,  productive  action 
that  is  needed  in  this  situation.  I  sup- 
port it  soley  because  it  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  this  essential  national 
defense  project  to  go  forward.  Never- 
theless, I  do  reserve  the  option  to  sup- 
port a  more  desirable  approach, 
should  the  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees make  such  a  proposal.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  taking  every  necessary  step 
to  see  that  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  the  integrity  of  the  envi- 
ronment are  protected.  Consistent 
with  those  objectives,  it  Is  essential  to 
our  national  security  that  this  reactor 
restart  without  further  delay. 
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Mr.  PresidOit.  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  th«  f  oUowlng  documents  re- 
lating to  thi*  issue  be  minted  in  the 
Rkobo  at  the  end  of  my  remaricK 

Pint  Letter  dated  December  8, 1982. 
from  Senator  Thurmoiid  to  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Administra- 
tor Anne  Gocsuch. 

Second.  Reply  from.  Administrator 
Gorsuch  dat«d  January  28. 1983. 

Third.  LeIAer  dated  February  28. 
1983.  from  Senators  Tmnacoim  and 
MATTnfOLT  to  Secretary  of  Energy 
Donald  P.  Hodel  subsequent  to  Febru- 
ary 9, 1983,  Armed  Services  Ccmimlttee 
hearing  in  North  Augusta,  S.C. 

Fourth.  Reply  from  Secretary  Hodel 
dated  March  15. 1983. 

Fifth.  Letter  dated  March  11,  1983, 
from  Senators  THUuaom  and  Mat- 
TmQLT  to  Secretary  Hodel  regarding 
certain  questions  about  L-reactor  re- 
start discussed  in  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  internal  documents. 

Sixth.  Reply  from  Secretary  Hodel 
dated  April  20. 1983. 

Seventh.  Letter  dated  April  28, 1983, 
from  Secretary  Hodel  to  the  attorney 
general  of  South  Carolina  together 
with  memomnd^  of  understanding 
between  the  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  EInergy. 

Eighth.  Letter  dated  May  13,  1983, 
from  South  Carolina  Attorney  Gener- 
al Medlock  to  Senator  Thusmohs  with 
attachment  explaining  advantages  of 
L-reactor  settlement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.  Rbooko,  as  follows: 

u  A  Sbmatb. 

COMMttTKB  OR  ABMBD  SaVXCBB. 

WiuMngton,  D.C,  December  t.  198Z. 
Hon.  Amn  OcasucH. 

AdminUtratort    Environnental   ProteetUm 
Agencv.  WtMhington,  D.C 

Dbab  Ms.  OObsdch:  I  sm  oonoemed  that 
the  envinminaital  interests  of  the  people  of 
South  CaroUiia  be  property  lafeciunled 
with  respect  to  the  restart^f  the  L-ReactOT 
at  the  Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken,  South 
Carolina.  There  have  been  recent  press  ic- 
oounta  susseating  tliat  the  Depattaient  of 
Energy  is  not  oomplying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  national  BivlnHimental  Policy 
Act  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Federal 
action. 

I  would  be  deeply  grateful  if  you  would 
conduct  an  independent  analysis  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
date  with  regard  to  the  restart  of  the  L-Re- 
actor.  Specifically.  I  would  Uke  your  views 
on  the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  Department  of  Energy  com- 
piled with  the  National  Envtrmunental 
Policy  Act  and  the  appropriate  implemoit- 
Ing  regulatJoas  with  respect  to  their  envi- 
ronmental analyses  to  date? 

2.  In  your  view,  are  adequate  precautions 
lieing  planned  in  connection  with  the  re- 
start of  the  L-Reactor  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronmental interests  of  the  people  In  the 
South  Carolina-Oeorgla  vicinity  of  the 
plant?  I  am  particularly  oonoemed  with  the 
potential  impact  on  the  Savannah  River 
water  quality  and  ■norlatert  marine  and 
wildlife. 


I  would  hope  ttiat  you  could  provide  me 
your  views  l>y  January  31,  1983.  Tluuik  you 
for  your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sinoerely. 

SnoM  TRTnufOMO. 

U.S.  EiivnoiniBirrAi. 

PKOTBCnOR  AGBIICT, 

WOMhinoton.  D.C,  Januant  28. 1983. 
Hon.  SnoM  TmniioiiD, 
V.8.  Senate, 
WuMngton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbbatob  Tmnotoim:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Decranber  8,  1982,  on  the  re- 
start of  the  L-Reactor  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant.  Aiken.  South  Carolina.  Pollow- 
Idc  your  request,  we  tutve  made  an  analysis 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Boergy  (DOE)  In  regard  to  tills  proposed 
Federal  project. 

Pint,  ccmoemins  your  request  for  EPA's 
views  on  the  envinmrnental  consequences  of 
the  restart  of  the  L-Reactor.  I  would  like  to 
diseuas  each  of  six  areas  of  environmental 
impact  individually.  The  first  is  the  impact 
of  routine  radioacttve  releases  on  the  water 
in  the  idant  area.  Since  there  are  three  reac- 
ton  aimHar  in  design  to  the  L-Reactor  now 
in  opnation  In  this  area,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  restart  of  a  fourth  reactor  would 
substantially  increase  adverse  environmen- 
tal impacts  resulting  from  increased  radio- 
active releases.  The  routine  diactuurges  of 
tritium  to  the  river  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  IK  monitored.  Based  on  monitoring 
data  and  other  information  supplied 
through  DOE.  the  amount  of  radioactive 
tritium  in  the  water  supplies  will  increase 
over  present  levels.  The  resulting  level,  it  is 
estimated.  wiU  smount  to  an  average  of 
2J>00  or  3,000  picocuries  per  liter,  far  below 
EPA's  drinking  water  standard  of  20.000  pi- 
cocuries per  liter.  EPA's  knowledge  of  other 
reactors  also  indicates  that  there  is  no  sig- 
niflcant  envinmmental  hazard  fnnn  routine 
radiological  releases. 

The  resu9>ension  of  sediments  containing 
some  radiosctive  materials  is  a  second,  relat- 
ed question.  Some  sediment  with  radioactive 
cesium  will  be  resuspended  and  released 
into  the  Savannah  River.  EPA  agrees  with 
the  Department  of  Energy's  view  that 
cesium  will  remain  chemically  bound  in  the 
stream  or  river  sediments.  Contaminated 
sediment  could  move  down  river  through  a 
repeated  process  of  deposition  and  resuspen- 
siffli.  However,  the  monitoring  data  suggests 
that  this  process  is  not  likely  to  result  in  the 
presence  of  detectable  radioactive  cesium  in 
the  water  supplies  of  Beaufort-Jasper  or 
Port  Wentwortti.  Most  of  the  cesium  would 
be  deposited  in  the  swamp  adjacent  to  the 
Savannah  River  Plant.  EPA  l)elieves  there 
wiU  be  no  significant  environmental  liazard 
from  this  release. 

A  third  environmental  impact  discussed  in 
DOE'S  sssessment  is  the  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  river  for  reactor  cooling. 
Currently,  the  Savannah  River  Plant  uses 
about  4M  million  gallon^  of  water  per  day. 
This  withdrawal  represents  about  7%  of  the 
average  Savannah  River  flow.  With  the  re- 
starUng  of  the  L-Reactor,  an  additional  251 
milliim  i^ons  per  day  of  cooling  water  will 
be  needed.  This  wiU  result  In  a  total  with- 
drawal of  approximately  13%  of  the  River's 
average  flow.  These  water  withdrawals 
would  involve  some  Impingement,  or  en- 
trainment,  of  fish,  fish  eggs,  larvae,  and 
other  aquatic  organisms.  We  do  not  believe 
the  Impingement,  or  entrainment,  would  be 
significant. 

Fourth,  the  liquid  discharges  from  the  L- 
Reactor  to  Steel  Creek  and  the  river  are 


subject  to  a  permit  Issued  under  the 
MPDES  program  which  has  lieen  delegated 
to  South  Carolina  by  EPA  Itais  permit 
process  ca6  establish  operating  conditions 
such  ss  requiring  sufficient  precautions  to  , 
protect  the  environment  Since  negotiations  ' 
between  the  State  and  IX>E  concerning  this 
permit  and  its  conditions  sre  underway,  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  sppropriate  tar  "BPA  as  the  del- 
egating Agency  te  publicly  comment  on  this 
issue,  at  this  time. 

Fifth,  one  of  Uie  possible  environmental 
impacts  of  the  proposed  thermal  discbarges  . 
will  be  the  inu>act  on  certato  wetlands  In 

the  area.  The  ■■■!■ \  indicates  that  the 

amount  of  wetlands  affected  in  some  degree 
will  approximate  a  thousand  acres  (580 
acres  along  Steel  Cre^  and  420  acres  along 
the  swamps  bordering  the  river).  These  wet- 
lands are  still  impacted  as  a  result  of  prior 
operation  of  the  L-Reactor  from  1954  to 
1968.  but  there  has  been  some  return  to  ear- 
lier conditions  since  the  L-Reactor  was 
placed  in  a  "stand-by"  status.  If  no  steps  sre 
taken  to  twinimtw  the  impacts  of  these  ther- 
mal diacturges.  hot  water  would  rtlmlnatr 
or  impair  wildlife  and  vegetative  forms 
which  have  started  to  reappear  in  this  area 
during  the  "stand-by"  period.  The  hot  water 
would  return  the  area  to  its  pre-1968  condi- 
tion. 

An  addiUonal  impact  discussed  in  the  En- 
vironmental Assessment  Is  the  L-Reactor's 
impact  on  groundwater  underlying  the  site. 
According  to  the  Assessment  the  L-Reactor 
will  discharge  wastewater  into  a  presently 
dry.  nearby  se^iage  iMsin.  Supporting  facili- 
ties would  also  discharge  wastewater  into 
seepage  liasins.  The  plant  has  an  extenshre 
groundwater  monitoring  network  and  all 
seepage  iMsins  are  closely  moniUHred.  The 
plant  staff  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  hy- 
drogeological  report  to  identify  existing 
groundwater  problons  and  propose  remedial 
actions.  From  this  we  see  that  groundwato' 
contamination  impacts  are  being  caref  uUy 
evaluated  and  appropriate  mitigative  meas- 
ures are  in  the  planning  stages. 

We  are  also  aware  of  programs  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  State  of 
(3eorgia  that  concern  the  Savannah  River 
Plant.  The  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Health  and  Envinmmental  Control 
(SCDHEC)  and  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (GADNR)  monitor  both 
the  air  and  water  in  the  surrounding  area  as 
well  ss  downstream  of  the  facility.  The  river 
is  monitored  once  a  month  as  part  of  a 
state-wide  surveillance  program.  ^The  ana- 
lytical methods  used  detect  radiological  con- 
taminants snd  the  associated  concoitra- 
tions.  South  Carolina  plans  to  monitor  the 
river  more  frequently  once  the  L-Reactor 
goes  on-line  to  determine  the  additional  ra- 
diological impacts  associated  with  its  oper- 
ation. The  results  of  these  mimitoring  pro- 
grams are  published  snnnally  In  environ- 
mental surveillance  reports  that  can  be  ol>- 
tained  upon  request  In  addition  to  the  radi- 
ological surveillsnce  programs,  the  States 
also  have  primary  authority  for  their  drink- 
ing water  supplies  in  accordance  with  EPA 
regulations. 

As  to  your  procedural  Inquiry,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Energy's  envinmmental  Assessment 
on  the  restart  of  the  L-Reactor  Is  a  compre- 
hensive document  which  sets  forth  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  expected  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  proposed  project  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  the  anticipate  im- 
pacts of  the  po8t-1984  operation  with  the 
environmental  Impacts  of  the  pre-1968  oper- 
ation, and  iitdicates  no  net  increase  In  envi- 
romnental  effects  between  the  two.  The  En- 
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dent 


at  pcovMet  a  niffl- 
for  the  Depaitment  of  BMny's 
I  that  It  «M  not  naet—nr  to  prei»re 
an  BivtroBBental  Impact  Statement,  par- 
tieulariy  In  Ucht  of  the  tact  that  thli  i>  a  re- 
atart  operation.  Therefore,  the  Envlionraen- 
tal  Prolaetlan  Acenear  doea  not  queatioD  the 
Departaenfa  ittnfhirlirf'  that  ita  prooedurea 
ooaaply  with  the  perttaient  statutwy  provl- 
aiom  of  the  National  Anrlionmental  Policy 
Act  and  with  recolatlona  teued  pursuant  to 
the  Act. 

I  can  amure  jou  that  we  have  followed 
thiB  project  very  doaely  from  the  time  the 
DOm  ameaament  waa  iaaued  in  August  IMX 
Chartea  Jeter,  our  Redonal  Administrator 
In  Atlanta.  Paul  Cahlll.  the  Director  of 
SPA'S  CMOee  at  Pederal  Aetlvittea.  and  Olen 
aioMom.  the  Director  of  CPA's  Office  of 
Radiatlan  ProgranH.  are  maintalp'"g  sur- 
veOlanee  of  thia  iwojeet  for  EPA.  Mr.  Jeter 
has  also  mK  with  State  and  DOE  officials 
to  diacuas  this  project.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  expreaa  EPA's  views  and  I  hope 
I  have  responded  satisfactorily  to  your  ques- 
tkHM.  If  EPA  can  aasist  you  further  in  this 
Bsatter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Amn  M.  Gobsocb. 

n.8.  Sbkats. 
CounTT^  OM  AamD  SaavicB. 

Hon.  DOIULB  P.  HOBCL. 

Seeretont  Department  ofSnern, 
WaaMmaUm,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  Skbbtabt:  After  the  holdinc  of 
an  extensive  pubUc  hearing  on  February  9. 
1M3.  in  North  Augusta.  South  Carolina,  on 
the  rcatart  of  the  L-Reaetor  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant,  we  feel  that  further  public 
review  of  thia  federal  action  is  necessary. 
The-dttens  of  both  our  states  believe  in  a 
strong  nathmsl  defense  and  will  support 
thia  project  if  they  can  be  confident  their 
health  and  environment  will  not  be  Jeopard- 


1.  to  operate  within  the  llmlU  set  by  the 
Environmental  Assessment  or  modify  oper- 


Therefore.  we  request  that  you  undertalie 
an  extended  public  review  process  as  out- 
lined briow.  The  planned  restart  of  the  L- 
Reactor  in  OctobM'  1M3  should  be  depend- 
ent on  the  results  of  this  review  and  should 
occur  only  after  all  significant  public  con- 
cerns have  been  adequately  addressed. 

We  would  envision  an  expended  public 
review  process  comprised  of  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Distribute  the  February  9.  1983.  public 
hearing  record  to  all  those  who  participated 
in  the  hearing  and  to  those  who  received  a 
copy  of  the  Envirmmiental  Assessment  con- 
oenilng  the  L-Reactor  restart. 

X.  Allow  a  90-day  public  comment  period 
on  the  hearing  record. 

S.  During  the  middle  30  days  of  the  public 
coBBment  period,  hold  public  hearings  to 
brief  the  public  on  the  plans  for  the  restart 
of  the  reactor  and  to  answer  questions  from 
the  public  at  four  locations:  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia. Savamiah.  Georgia.  Aiken.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Beaufort.  South  Carolina,. 

4.  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  the 
public  comment  period,  provide  a  report  to 
the  Committeea  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
proprtetlonB  of  the  Congress,  summarizing 
public  concerns  and  indicating  measures 
that  win  be  taken  to  mitigate  those  con- 


Addltlonally,  the  commitments  made  to 
DOB  offlelala  at  the  February  9.  1983,  hear- 
ing should  be  fmrmaliaed.  explained,  and  dis- 
mssril  during  the  public  hearings.  As  we  un- 
derstand them,  these  commitments  are: 


X  to  conduct  further  thermal  studies  for 
all  Savannah  River  Plant  effluent  streams 
as  they  impact  on  the  Savannah  River,  and 
3.  to  conduct  epidemiological  studies. 
Tour  earliest  favorable  response  to  our 
proposal  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sinoerely. 

Mack  MATmaLT. 

V.S.  Senator. 
SraoM  Thubmohd. 

l/wS,  Stnator. 

TBI  Sbcbxtabt  op  Eirbot, 
Waihington,  D.a.  Mardi  IS,  19S3. 
Hon.  SiBoii  Trttbiioiio. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Obab  Sxbatob  Thubmohd:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  38,  1083,  in  which 
you  and  Senator  Mattingly  requested  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  undertake  an  ex- 
tended public  review  process  on  the  planned 
restart  of  the  L-Reaetor  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant.  As  we  sUted  at  your  February 
9,  1983.  hearing,  we  are  confident  that  we 
have  complied  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  At  the  same  time,  we  cer- 
tainly agree  that  remaining  public  concerns 
need  to  be  adequately  addressed,  so  we 
would  lie  pleased  to  conduct  the  public 
review  process  which  you  outlined.  We  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  further  discuss  the 
information  we  have  developed  and  the  ac- 
tions we  have  taken  in  preparing  for  the  re- 
start of  L-Reactor. 

Relative  to  our  commitments  to  operate 
within  the  limits  of  the  Environmental  As- 
sessment, conduct  further  thermal  studies 
of  the  Savannah  River  Plant  effluent 
streams  as  they  impact  the  Savannah  River, 
and  continue  epidemiological  studies,  we 
will  be  prepared  to  present  and  discuss  the 
plans  for  these  during  the  public  hearings.   " 

We  anticipate  issuance  of  a  public  notice 
regarding  the  extended  review  process 
shortly  after  receiving  the  hearing  record 
and  will  lieep  you  advised  as  to  the  steps  we 
propose  to  take  to  implement  your  recom- 
mendations. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  call  me.  I  appreciate 
your  continued  support  for  our  defense  ac- 
tivities and  your  interest  in  this  important 
project. 

Sincerely. 

DoMALD  Paul  Hodel. 

U.S.  Skhate. 
ComaTTBX  ON  Aanxo  Skbvicxs, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  11, 1983. 
Hon.  DOHALO  P.  Hodxl. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Energy.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Secretary:  Please  find  enclosed 
a  copy  of  correspondence  of  this  date  from 
Senator  HoUings  to  the  President  and  to 
Senator  Thurmond. 

As  his  correspondence  explains.  Senator 
Rollings  has  obtained  Internal  documents 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
indicating  that  certain  staff  of  that  agency 
have  concluded  that  restart  of  the  L-Reac- 
tor is  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  human  environment  and 
therefore  requires  preparation  of  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  Ab  you  are 
probably  aware.  Mrs.  Burford  informed  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  by  letter  dated  January  28, 
1983.  that  EPA  supported  DOE'S  conclusion 
that  reactivation  of  the  L-Reactor  would 
not  require  preparation  of  an  environmental 


impact  statement.  Also.  Senator  HoUlngs 
states  that  some  EPA  staff  In  Atlanta  have 
indicated  that  there  may  be  problems  of 
groundwater  contamination  near  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  resulting  from  the  dis- 
chuge of  certain  chemlcala  Into  the 
environment. 

We  would  appreciate  your  comments  re- 
garding the  substance  of  the  issues  raised  by 
these  EPA  document,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  possible  groundwater 
contamination.  While  we  remain  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  defense  programs 
and  are  pleased  that  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  is  able  to  make  such  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  those  programs,  we  are  vitally 
concerned  about  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  every  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  AcUviUes  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  must  never  be  allowed  to  im- 
pinge on  their  health  and  safety  or  on  the 
quality  of  their  environment  or  drinking 
water.  The  issues  raised  by  these  EPA  docu- 
ments highlight,  in  our  opinion,  the  need 
for  the  Department  to  promptly  undertake 
the  extensive  public  review  process  which 
we  recently  requested  in  our  February  28. 
1983,  letter  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  response  to 
our  concerns. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

MAOPMAmNGLT.  r 

U.S.  Senator. 
Stbom  Thubmohd, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Sbcbetart  op  Ehebct. 
Waahington,  D.C,  April  20, 1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmohd:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  11.  1983,  in  which  you 
and  Senator  Mattingly  requested  the  De- 
partment's comments  regarding  issues 
raised  in  recently  released  Environmental 
Protectlim  Agency  documents  concerning  L- 
Reactor.  Our  response  to  the  specific  issues 
is  provided  in  the  enclosure.  In  our  review, 
we  did  not  find  any  new  environmental 
questions  raised  in  tnese  dociunents  which 
wore  not  adequately  addressed  in  the  L-Re- 
actor Environmental  Assessment.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  letter  to  you  of  March  15, 1983, 
we  will  l>e  pleased  to  conduct  the  public 
review  process  which  you  outlined,  and  we 
will  address  fully  all  of  the  issues  which 
have  been  raised,  including  those  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  document. 
This  review  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  the 
hearing  record  is  available. 

Relative  to  your  specific  concern  about 
potential  groundwater  contamination,  this 
Issue  is  being  very  actively  addressed  on  a 
total  site  basis,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  L- 
Reactor  restart,  shice  L-Reactor  operation 
would  only  have  an  incremental  potential 
impact.  Although  very  low  levels  of  chlori- 
nated hydrocarljons  were  recently  reported 
in  wells  drawing  from  the  Tuscaloosa  aqui- 
fier  on  the  Savannah  River  Plant  site  as  in- 
dicated in  the  enclosure,  no  contamination 
of  offsite  groundwater  has  occurred.  The 
Savannah  River  Plant  has  monitored  the 
quality  of  groundwater  extensively  for 
many  years  and  instituted  projects  to 
reduce  the  discharges  to  the  seepage  basins 
and  demonstrate  the  cleanup  of  onslte 
groundwater.  A  comprehensive  hydrogeolo- 
gic  investigation  of  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  is  being  conducted,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  being  used  as  the  basis  for  decisions 


concerning  onslte  groundwater  manage- 
ment We  tailltated  woifc  on  prajeeta  in  FT 
19(3  totaling  over  $22  mUllan  alnwd  at  pn- 
venttng  ofbttg  fontamlnatfcin  of  groundwat- 
er. The  Savannah  Rhrer  Plant  personnel 
have  been  watUng  for  some  time  with  the 
South  Carolina  Department  ot  Health  and 
mviranBiental  Oontrbl  to  eneure  that  all 
standards  ooooemlng  groundwater  wlU  be 
met 

These  aetloas.  which  are  already  under- 
way, wm  ensure  that  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  does  not  poae  either  an  Imminent  or 
long-term  threat  to  the  groundwater  or  the 
quality  of  drinking  water  for  the  surround- 
ing oommunltiea. 

If  you  have  any  questtona  on  this  informa- 
tion, we  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and 
your  staff  at  your  convenience.  I  appreciate 
your  continued  support  for  our  defense  ac- 
tivltiea  and  your  interest  In  this  important 
project 

Sincerely. 

DoHALB  Paul  Hobil. 

D^ABTMXHT  OP  ERBBOT  CCMOIBHTS  OR  SPB- 

ciPic  lasuBS  Raised  in  ENvnomooiTAL 
Pbotbctioh  Agxhct  Documm  Cohcbbr- 
ingLRxactob 

wetlands 
The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  gno- 
sis in  the  L  Reactor  Environmental  Assess- 
ment (EA)  is  based  on  the  condition  of  Steel 
Creek  as  it  currently  exists.  The  Steel  Creek 
aygtem  «••  la«Me(ed  by  prevtooi  IrReactor 
operatiaa,  and  idanned  L-Reaetor  operation 
would  only  effect  previously  affected  areas. 
There  will  be  no  additional  long-term  im- 
pacts to  these  prevloualy  affected  areas. 
When  L-Reaotor  oeaaea  to  operate  In  the 
future,  the  Steel  Creek  system  will  begin 
successional  Recovery  again.  The  affected 
areas  are  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  (SRP)  wetland  area. 
The  Steel  Creek  delta  area  in  only  about  0.3 
percent  of  similar  wetlands  in  the  bottom- 
land swamp  fbrest  of  the  Savannah  River 
floodplain  between  Augusta.  Georgia  (River 
MOe  195).  and  Ebenexer  Landing.  Georgia 
(River  Mile  45).  DOE  followed  am>roved 
guidelines  in  tomplying  with  the  Executive 
orders  concenUng  wetlands  and  floodplains. 
A  notice  was  tfublished  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  July  14.  1982.  and  a  wetlands  assess- 
ment was  indgded  as  Appendix  B  of  the  EA. 
which  was  issued  in  August  1982.  A  Flood- 
platai/Wetlands  Statement  of  Findings  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  August 
23.  1982,  in  Which  DOE  deteimtaied  that 
there  was  no  practicable  alternative  to 
direct  discharge  of  cooling  water  to  Steel 
Cre^.  To  the  extent  practicable,  wetlands 
Impacts  will  be  miniinlBed.  including  pro- 
tecting two  lagoons  adjaomt  to  Steel  Creek, 
which  are  used  by  alligators,  from  the  hot 
water  effects. 

GBOUHDWATXB  COHTAMINATION  fmOM  MBBCUBT 
AND  CBLOBIHATBD  SOLVBNTS 

DOE  programs  to  reduce  discharges  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  materials  from  SRP  op- 
erations have  been  devehqied  tai  dose  coop- 
eration with  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Healtti  and  Environmental  Control 
(SCDHBC).  Comprehensive  hydrogeologlc 
tnvestlgati<Hi8  of  the  iiqulfers  underlying 
the  SRP  site  have  been  conducted  since 
prior  to  plant  startup.  Groundwater  move- 
ment pattern^  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
have  been  studied.  Protection  of  the  Tusca- 
loosa formation,  a  regionally  significant  aq- 
ulfer.  has  been  an  important  consideration 
in  8PR  waste  management  practioes.  An  ex- 
tensive groundwater  quality  numltory  pro- 


gram has  been  instituted  at  the  SRP  site 
and  serves  as  the  basis  for  decisions  oon- 
oemlng  onslte  groundwater  management 

niiJBlIni  to  the  tneremental  eCfeeta  of  L- 
Reacior  operation,  discharges  of  mercury  to 
the  seepage  basins  from  the  chemical  sepa- 
ratlofis  faeflltiea  (F-Area  and  H-Area)  will 
taMTMae  approstanatdy  SI  percent  when  L- 
Reaetor  operates  (approximately  1.5  kOo- 
grams  (kg)  per  year).  Mercury  from  the 
seepage  basins  has  migrated  to  Four-Mile 
Creek.  DOE  has  reduced  discharged  of  mer- 
cury into  the  se^Mge  basins  substantially 
and  is  puiBulng  changes  in  operations  that 
wOl  f  urth«r  reduce  these  discharges. 

The  chlorinated  solvents,  "tridene"  and 
"perdene."  used  as  degieasing  agents  in  the 
Fuel  and  Target  Fabrication  FadllUes  (M- 
Area).  were  discharged  into  a  se^iage  basin 
in  this  area  between  1958  and  1979.  Use  of 
these  substances  was  discontinued  when 
they  were  classified  as  "suspect  carcino- 
gens." Currently,  a  less  toxic  material,  tri- 
chloroethane.  is  used  as  the  degreasing 
agent  In  1981  when  results  from  monitor- 
ing wells  showed  that  contamination  of  the 
shallow  groundwater  below  the  seepage 
basin  had  occurred,  the  SRP  notified 
SC3>HEC  and  in  January  1983,  began  oper- 
aUng  a  prototype  facility  to  remove  these 
organics  from  the  groundwater.  Recently, 
very  low  levels  of  triclene  were  reported  in 
wells  adjacent  to  the  M-Area  which  draw 
from  Uie  Tuscaloosa  aquifer.  No  offsite  con- 
tamination of  grotmdwater  or  drinking 
water  supplies  has  occurred,  and  DOE  is 
committed  to  a  cleanup  program  to  avoid 
offsite  contamination.  In  addition.  DOE  has 
instituted  a  program  to  control  releases  of 
trtehloroethane  from  the  process  equipment 
which  has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  discharges  to  the  M-Area  seepage  basins 
to  concentrations  well  lielow  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  suggested 
health  advisory  levels  for  drinking  water. 

Waste  disposal  practices  have  changed  at 
SRP.  as  they  have  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  past  30  years.  Wastes  generat- 
ed at  SRP  have  always  been  discarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  practices  at  the 
time.  As  substances  were  identified  as  toxic 
in  nature  or  classified  as  hazardous,  the  pro- 
cedures for  disposal  of  these  materials  were 
changed.  The  use  of  many  chemicals  were 
diaccmtinued  or  significantly  reduced  after 
such  reclassification. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  SUPPORTING  DOCUMENTS 

All  documents  used  as  references  for  the 
EA  were  and  are  available  for  review  in  the 
DOE  Public  Reading  Room  in  the  Federal 
Building  in  Aiken.  South  Carolina. 

NPDES  PERMIT 

SRP  discharge  of  cooling-water  into  onsite 
streams  was  in  accordance  with  the  NPDES 
permit  issued  by  the  EPA  to  SRP  in  1976. 

Currently.  DOE  is  in  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating the  NPDES  permit  effluent  limita- 
ti<Mis  with  SCDHEC  to  be  induded  in  the 
renewal  of  DOE's  industrial  NPDES  permit. 
However,  at  the  time  the  EA  was  published 
and  the  Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact 
(FONSI)  was  issued,  the  draft  permit  issued 
by  SCDUKC  provided  for  compliance  with 
thermal  stream  criteria  at  the  point  where 
Sted  Creek  enters  the  Savannah  River. 
Subsequently,  In  November  1982,  SCDHEC 
Issued  a  revised  draft  permit  which  changed 
the  compliance  point  to  the  locations  where 
the  reactors  discharge  into  the  onsite 
streams  and  identified  the  onsite  streams  as 
class  B  waters.  Given  the  historical  use  and 
the  unavailability  for  public  use  of  SRP 
streams  due  to  national  security   restric- 


tlona.  DOE  is  requesting  that  the  SRP 
streams  recdvtng  thennal  discharges  be  re- 
classified as  thermal  receptors  in  accord- 
ance with  South  Carolina  Water  Pollution 
Control  regulations.  This  would  allow  for 
compliance  with  thennal  stream  criteria  at 
the  point  where  Steel  Oeek  enters  the  Sa- 
vannah River. 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  staff  attorney  suggested  that  the 
FONSI  for  L-Reactor  restart  was  not  appro- 
priate, partially  because  the  action  was  po- 
tentially a  violation  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law.  This  was  because  an  option  under 
consideration  at  the  time  the  EPA  memo- 
randum was  writtm  (December  1982)  would 
involve  compliance  with  thermal  stream  cri- 
teria at  the  point  of  discharge  to  Steel 
C^eek  from  the  discharge  canal,  rather  than 
where  Steel  Creek  enters  the  Savannah 
River.  As  indicated,  we  are  still  holding  dis- 
cussions with  SCDHEC  on  the  NPDES 
permit.  It  is  our  intent  that  L-Reactor  efflu- 
ent will  meet  all  applicable  standards. 

ERDAHGOtXD  SPECIES  ''^ 

The  SRP  has  no  critical  habitats,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
for  the  American  alligator.  Ctmsultation 
under  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Spedes 
Act  with  the  V&  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
resulted  in  DOE  receiving  a  Biological  Optai- 
ion  of  "no  effect"  for  the  red  cockaded 
woodpecker  and  a  Biological  Opinion  "that 
the  proposed  reactivation  of  L-Reactor  is 
not  likely  to  Jeopardize  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  American  alligator."  Plans  are 
proceeding  to  protect  two  lagoons  near  Steel 
Creek  where  alligator  adults  and  Juveniles 
have  been  observed.  DOE  is  committed  to 
continuing  its  ongoing  comprehensive  moni- 
toring program  for  assessing  potential  im- 
pacts to  endangered  species. 

NEED  FOR  EIS  DUE  TO  SIGNIPICAHCB 

Any  determination  of  significance  is  nec- 
essarily Judgmental.  In  the  case  of  L-Reac- 
tor, DOE  has  carefully  followed  approved 
procedures  and  has  thoroughly  considered 
the  significance  of  the  impacts  of  L-Reactor 
operation  and  concluded  that,  considering 
the  previous  impacts  from  operation  of  L- 
Reactor  from  1954  to  1968  and  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  physical  setting  and  current 
use  of  the  SRP  site,  the  impacts  resulting 
from  the  resumption  of  L-Reactor  (q>eration 
should  not  be  significant. 

Some  EPA  staff  suggested  that  the  size 
(2.150  megawatts  thermal  (MWt))  of  L-Re- 
actor would  make  the  proposed  action  sig- 
nificant since  the  size  is  comparable  to  com- 
mercial power  reactors  for  which  prepara- 
tion of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  is  routine.  However,  DOE  is  neither 
siting,  designing,  nor  operating  a  new  reac- 
tor but  merely  restarting  a  reactor  which 
previously  operated. 

Also,  some  EPA  staff  suggested  that  the 
amoimt  of  public  controversy  associated 
with  this  action  would  indicate  that  DOE 
should  prepare  an  EIS.  This  Judgment  was 
made  in  a  December  1982  document  after  a 
lawsuit  concerning  L-Reactor  had  been  filed 
which  generated  significant  media  atten- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  publlcaUon  of  the 
EA  and  issuance  of  the  FONSI,  there  was 
no  indication  of  public  controversy.  There 
have  been  no  substantive  technical  issues 
raised  which  were  not  adequately  addressed 
in  the  EA.  Congressional  intent  concerning 
DOE'S  preparing  voluntary  EIS's  to  avoid 
public  controversy  when  the  technical  facts 
did  not  warrant  the  preparation  of  an  EIS 
was  evidenced  in  Section  212  of  Public  Law 
97-90  (Department  of  Energy  National  Se- 
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enrtty  umI  lOltUry  ApidlcaUons  of  Nuclear 
BMt«y  AnttMrtaUon  Act  of  IMS).  Punu- 
ant  to  SMttoB  IIX  DOB  cvi  only  prepwe 
fiwr«  for  dafeiMe  progmn  ■cttritiM  which 
an  raqulnd  by  itatute.  Aeoordtncly.  DOE 
PUBpaivd  an  BA  to  detennme  If  the  ImpacU 
vera  aigniflcant  nieh  that  an  EI8  would  be 
raqulrad.  The  detenntaiaUon  waa  that  the 
tanpacU  would  not  be  atgnif  leant. 

D^Mnmm  or  Ewaaor. 
WatMMaUm.  D.C..  AprU  U.  lUX 
Hob.  Tbavu  Mbuxk. 
Attorney  General.  SUte  of  South  Carolina. 
Cohnabia,  S.C. 

DMUt  OmaAL  M— '^''^^  Attached  is  a 
ricned  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
gtiiyW'^  We  appreciate  your  intercat  and 
efforts  to  reaoive  the  issues  reganUnc  re- 
start of  the  L-Reactor  at  the  Savannah 
Rhrer  Plant 
SInoerely. 

DmAtD  Paul  Horn. 
Attachment 

MsHOBAnnni  or  nmaasTAMSiiK 
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The  f ollowlnc  poInU  have  been  agreed  to 
in  principle  by  DOK  and  the  SUte  of  South 
Carolina. 

(1)  DOB  will  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  alteriMtivea  to  substantially  miU- 
gate  thermal  impacts  of  all  operations  at 
8RP.  The  study  will  make  recommoidatlons 
to  substantially  mitigate  thermal  impacts 
on  the  Savannah  River,  its  tributary 
streams  and  wetlandL 

In  addition  to  alternatives  listed  in  the 
EA.  DOB  wUl  consider 

Oogeneratlon.  Low  Head  Hydro  separate 
or  in  oomMnatlon. 
Operations  of  a  fish  hatchery. 
Others  as  developed  in  the  study  process. 
The  study  will  involve  appropriate  South 
Ot«m«*  agencies  in  accordance  with  their 
statutory  responsibilities  and  other  U.8. 
government  agencies  or  departments  to  con- 
sider both  on-  and  off-altc  impacts.  Repre- 
sentatives from  organisations  such  as 
Friends  of  the  Barth.  Sierra  Club.  Environ- 
mental FoUey  Institute.  League  of  Women 
Voters,  etc.  will  alao  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate In  a  public  comment  and  hearing  proc- 
ess. Georgia  agencies  and  public  groups  wiU 
be  invited  to  participate  as  to  potential  con- 
sideratloos  regarding  the  Savannah  River 
thermal  aspects. 

Based  on  the  thermal  study,  DOE  com- 
mits to  support  the  mltlgative  actions  rec- 
ommended. To  this  end.  DOE  also  '  wunita 
to  submit  and  actively  support  appiopriate 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  mltlgative  ac- 
tlons  recommenrtfd. 

After  appropriate  legislation  is  passed. 
DOB  will  commit  to  a  compliance  schedule 
with  the  State  under  the  NPDE8  permit 
process.  It  the  alternative  recommended  is 
omrrenUy  in  the  BA.  the  schedule  for  com- 
ldfiuKe.wiU  be  the  schedule  listed  in  the  EA. 
IfTneiraltematlve  is  chosen,  a  compliance 
schfid^nl^  wlU  be  established  and  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Noooompllance  by  DOE  would  allow  the 
State  to  take  appropriate  actions  as  estab- 
lished by  law  under  NPDBa 

(3)  DOE  wfU  not  seek  a  presidential  tx- 
—>^*itwt  from  the  NPDBB  permitting  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  commit- 
ments made  In  <  1)  above. 

(3)  DOE.  with  DHBC  concurrence,  will 
conduct  a  comprehensWe  epldemlologleal 
stody  of  the  human  health  effects  of  all  op- 
erattons  at  SRP.  Public  participation  in  a 
oanment  and  hearing  process  wOl  be  provid- 
ed. Other  appropriate  South  Candlna  agen- 
I  wID  aalst  In  aoeordanoe  with  their  stat- 


utory tcapfmslhllltim  Government  agencies, 
such  as  NIH.  may  be  requested  to  partici- 
pate. If  the  study  indicates  that  mltlgative 
actions  should  be  undertaken.  DOE  com- 
miU  to  take  appropriate  mltlgative  action. 
If  appropriate,  a  mutually  agreed  upon  im- 
plementation schedule  will  be  established. 

(4)  DOE  wHl  continue  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  monitoring  and  study  of  ground- 
water impacts  of  all  operations  at  SRP.  Ap- 
propriate South  Carolina  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  their  sUtutory  responsibilities 
will  be  involved  in  on-site  and  off-site  moni- 
toring of  groundwater  impacts.  DOE  com- 
mlU  to  take  appropriate  mltigaUve  acUons 
regarding  groundwater  impacts  both  on-site 
and  of  f -site.  A  mutually  agreed  upon  com- 
pliance schedule  wUl  be  established. 

(5)  DOE  WiU  provide  the  State  with  daU 
showing  compliance  with  EPA  radionuclide 
standards  on  a  continuing  basis. 

(6)  Within  the  llmlU  of  dassiflcaUon, 
DOE  WiU  provide  to  the  SUte  a  history  of 
independent  studies,  reactor  safety  Improve- 
ments, and  planned  improvements,  focusing 
particularly  on  safety  measures  taken  since 
Tld.  A  schedule  for  Implementation  of  ad- 
ditional safety  measures  now  planned  wiU 
be  provided. 

(1)  Within  the  ItmiU  of  classification. 
DOE  wUl  provide  to  the  State  a  descriptive 
flitniifV*"  paper  regarding  differences  in 
SRP  and  commercial  power  reactors  and  the 
reasons  why  containment  is  not  a  feasible 
nor  necessary  retrofit  on  existing  produc- 
tion reactors  at  SRP. 

(8)  DOE  WiU  commit  to  operate  the  L-Re- 
actor within  the  limiU  spedfied  by  DOE  in 
the  EA  and  at  the  February  9.1M3  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee unless  such  UmlU  exceed  any  existing  or 
future  EPA  requirements,  in  which  case  the 
EPA  requiremenU  wiU  controL  Appropriate 
South  Carolina  agencies  wiU  be  involved  in 
monitoring  L-Reactor  operation  for  oompU- 
anee  with  these  standards.  In  the  event  L- 
Reactor  operation  exceeds  these  limits. 
DOE  commlU  to  modify  L-R«l^r  oper- 
ation, including  stopping  of  operations. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  agreement  DOB  agrees  to  comply 
with  aU  appUcable  SUte  and  federal  envi- 
ronmental statutes  and  regulations  routing 
to  toxic  and  haaardous  wastes  at  SRP. 

(10)  In  conslderaticHi  of  the  above.  South 
Carolina  wlU  propose  for  issuance  an 
NPDEB  permit  which  wlU  include  the  L-Re- 
actor operation  and  allow  discharge  into 
Steel  Creek  for  two  years.  Further  exten- 
sion or  modificaUon  of  the  NPDB8  permit 
wUl  be  baaed  on  the  thermal  atudy  and  the 
recommendationa  reaultlng  from  it  and  com- 
pUai^ce  with  the  provialona  under  (1)  above. 

(11)  The  State  wiU  enter  into  a  conaent 
decree  with  DOE  terminating  the  State'a 
participation  in  the  current  NEPA  lawault 

DOMALD  P.  HOOKU 

Secretary  of  Knern. 


TBx  State  or  South  Casouha. 

Mat  11 1993. 
Hon.  J.  Stxom  TBuaMom. 
Pnaident  pro  tempore, 
UA  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Simatob:  Enclosed,  herewith.  Is  a 
simplistio-  explanation  of  the  rationale 
which  caused  us  to  enter  the  Agreement  in 
Principle  In  the  so-caUed  "L-Reactor"  suit 

If  you  desire  further  clarification  on  the 
rationale  for  this  settlement  relaUve  to 
technical  or  legal  detaUs.  I  wOl  be  happy  to 
personally  confer  with  you  or  arrange  a  con- 
ference caU  between  you.  me  and  the  vari- 


ous attorneys  Involved  In  the  preparation  of 

the  case. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
SInoerely  yours. 

T.lluvxal 

Enclosure. 
Advamtaoks  or  L-Rbaciob 

The  SUte  of  South  Carolina  has  not  with- 
drawn from  the  ao«aUed  "L-Reactor"  suit 
Governor  ROey  and  Attorney  General  Med- 
lock  simply  affirmed  the  condurion  of  the 
first  phase  of  negotlatlona  whldi  hopefully 
wiU  lead  to  a  oonrtructlve  sidutlon  of  prob- 
lems at  SRP.  Thus  far.  the  State  has  en- 
tered an  "Agreement  In  Principle"  which  is 
a  conceptual  outline  of  basic  reaponaltalHtlea 
and  oommltmenU  on  the  part  of  DOB  In  the 
event  of  aetUement  Attorneys  for  both  par- 
tiea  wOl  continue  during  the  msuing  weeka 
with  mon  detaOed  negotlatlona. 

Set  out  below  to  the  Attorney  General's 
perception  relative  to  advantages,  to  the 
State,  of  the  "Agreement  In  Principle": 

ABVAMTAOIS  AUIAST  OBTAXmD  Dl  "tlWllim 

nmmctru" 

1.  Siilt  sought  to  protect  1.000  acres.  Set- 
Uement  ultimately  protecU  and  restores 
7,000  acres. 

3.  Suit  sought  to  study  the  problem  of 
ground  water  contamination.  Settlement  ob- 
tains commitment  to  correct  that  problem 
and  to  prevent  Ite  happcoilng  again. 

3.  Suit  sought  a  study  of  the  environment 
on  one  reactor.  Settlement  requires  correc- 
tive and  preventive  action  on  aU  reactors 
and  operations. 

4.  Suit  aought  a  study  of  DOB  Settlement 
provides  that  the  State  of  South  CaroUna 
must  concur  in  the  studies  and  wiU  monitor 
operations  on  site. 

5.  Suit  sought  oompUanoe  by  DOB  of  EPA 
standante.  Settlement  legally  Mnds  DOE  to 
standards  more  stringent  than  those  of 
EPA. 

6.  Total  victory  in  the  suit  could  not  have 
prevented  a  Presidential  exemption  from 
permitting  operaUons  to  begin  reganOess  of 
requiremoite  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

7  IVital  victory  in  the  suit  would  provide 
ultimately  for  a  study  of  the  L-Reactor  only 
(BIS).  Therefore,  that  Court  Order  could  be 
enforced  te  require  DOE  to  perform  an  Bia 

Settlement  wUl  result  in  an  enforceable 
Court  Order  requlrtag  compliance  with 
terms  for  corrective  action  on  aU  four  reac- 
tors. If  DOB  should  faU  to  comply,  the  At- 
torney Goieral  could  bring  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  State  to  enforce  the  Order  as  weU  as 
suite  baaed  upon  other  cauaea  of  actions 
which  have  not  yet  been  asserted. 
•  Ut.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pregldent.  the 
amendment  before  the  Smmte  relateg 
to  the  restart  of  the  L-reactor  at  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  In  Aiken.  S.C. 
The  amenctaient  la  quite  simple.  It 
specifies  a  schedule  for  completing  an 
expedited  environmental  impact  state- 
ment before  the  L-reactor  can  be  re- 
started. It  builds  upon  a  proviaion  au- 
thored by  Senators  MATmniLT  and 
HoLLiHOS  during  the  marinip  of  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bilL  I  un- 
derstand it  has  been  agreed  to  by  all 
Senators  who  are  involved  in  the  L-re- 
actor. 

Senator  Town  has  mentioned  the 
Importance  to  our  national  security  of 
getting  this  L-reactor  baidt  into  pro- 
duction. It  was  originally  built  in  the 
late  1950'8  and  operated  until  1968.  At 


that  time  tfee  reactor  was  placed  in 
standby.  Baged  upon  current  requlre- 
mentg  to  reidace  our  aging  gtockpUe  of^ 
nuclear  weapons,  we  are  gdng  to  have'^ 
to  increase  our  current  aMlfty  to 
im>duoe  both  Plutonium  and  tritium. 
We  are  doing  several  things  to  m^et 
this  increased  demand,  fciwfmwwg  ocm- 
verting  the  N-reactm-  in  my  State  to 
Plutonium  production.  Bomewe.  the 
restart  of  the  L-reaetm'  is  a  vital  part 
of  this  effort.  We  simply  cannot  delay 
the  restart  of  the  L-reactor  for  very 
long.  A  Plutonium  ahoitfftU  would 
force  the  Prgaident  to  make  some  very 
difficult  decisions  to  cancel  or  defer 
some  of  our  gtrategic  programs. 

I  alao  understand  the  ooooems  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  I  have  similar  concerns  for 
my  home  State  which  has  a  large  d^ 
fense  nuclear  (»mplex  at  Hanford, 
Wash. 

I  think  the  balance  strudc  here  is 
goo(L  An  environmental  impact  state- 
ment wOl  be  completed,  but  it  wOl  be 
expedited,  dased  on  the  environmen- 
tal studies  that  have  been  done  up  to 
now  and  the  series  of  public  hearings 
that  have  already  been  held.  I  am  con- 
fident an  ejQiedited  EEB  can  be  onn- 
pleted  that  ivill  adequately  address  the 
potential  environmental  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  suM>ort  this  perfect- 
ing amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  it  favorably.* 
•  Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
iDolleagues  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
meat.  This  amendment  is  very  similar 
to  the  language  which  I  intn>duoed  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  May 
26  and  which  passed  the  committee 
without  objection.  The  new  language 
essentially  clarifies  what  was  implicit 
in  my  original  language:  That  the  en- 
vironmental-impact statemmt  we  are 
mandating  on  the  L-reactor  project 
shall  be  expedited  and  completed  by 
the  first  of  next  year. 

In  supporting  this  amendmemt,  I 
want  to  thaak  my  three  distinguished 
cosponsors  for  their  role  in  this 
matter.  Like  me,  aenaXar  Town  and 
Senator  Jackson  are  strong  supporters 
of  our  Nation's  defense  programs  and 
wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  delays  in  a 
project  as  important  as  this.  But  they 
also  support  prudent  and  reasonable 
stops  to  protect  the  environment  and 
the  public  safety.  I  nvtmeiale  the  way 
that  they  have  worited  with  me  and 
Senator  MAtmrcLT  to  craft  language 
that  meets  both  sets  of  concerns.  This 
language  mandates  an  envlronmoital 
impact  statement  that  will  provide  us 
with  the  additional  infmrnation  we 
need  on  this  reactor's  environment  ef- 
fects, but  it  expedites  the  US  so  that 
the  reactor  Idll  be  on  line  by  the  time 
it  is  truly  needed. 

I  alao  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcon  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattinglt)    for    his    statesman    ap- 


pnmtb  to  this  difficult  L-reactor  issue. 
He  has  done  much  here  to  protect 
both  Uie  interests  of  Georgia  and  the 
defense  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  EIS  issue  finally  resolved.  When 
the  Energy  Department  announced 
last  August  that  they  thought  no  EIS 
was  necessary  on  the  L-reactor  restart, 
I  was  very  skepticaL  Environmental 
impact  statements  often  have  been  re- 
quired <m  projects  smaller  than  the  re- 
ocmstruction  and  restart  of  a  large  nu- 
dear  reactor.  So  I  was  not  surprised 
when  a  suit  was  filed  last  November 
challenging  the  Department's  "finding 
of  no  significant  impact." 

Ilie  irony  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  a  protracted  legal  fight  might 
evmtually  delay  the  L-reactor  far 
longer  than  would  any  DOE  decision 
to  do  the  EIS  on  its  own  and  get  it 
over.  In  fact,  if  DOE  had  stuck  to  its 
original  1980  commitment  to  do  the 
statonent,  we  would  not  now  be  in 
this  situation.  Even  if  DOE  had  start- 
ed the  laS  last  December,  when  I  and 
others  urged  them  to  do  so,  the  proc- 
egg  would  now  be  almost  <»mplete.  But 
DOE  has  dragged  its  feet  and  done 
nothing  to  remove  the  legal  uncertain- 
ty that  hangs  over  the  L-reactor  re- 
start. This  amendment  today  actually 
will  remove  that  uncertainty  and 
Insure  that  the  EIS  is  <»mpleted  no 
earlier  than  December  1,  1983,  and  no 
later  than  Janaury  1, 1984. 

I  want  to  stress  something  else. 
WhUe  we  seek  an  expedited  EIS.  I  for 
one  fully  intend  that  it  be  a  serious, 
complete  dcxniment  that  addresses  the 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  by 
both  citizens  and  elected  officials 
alike.  This  whole  issue  of  an  EIS  arose 
because  of  serious  questions  about  the 
possible  environmental  and  health 
consequences  of  this  project  as  now 
designed.  Like  other  facilities  at  the 
Savannah  River  plant,  the  L-reactor 
uses  what  is  essentiailly  1950's-type 
pollution  control  equipment.  And  seri- 
ous questions  were  raised  from  almost 
the  beginning  about  this  equipment— 
not  about  the  reactor  itself  but  about 
its  emissions.  First,  there  were  ques- 
tions atmut  the  reactor's  effects  on 
surrounding  wetlands  and  about  the 
fate  of  some  radioactive  ce^um  that 
the  reactor  would  flush  into  the  Sa- 
vannah River.  Then  there  were  serious 
questions  about  the  contamination  of 
underground  water  by  toxic  chemicals 
used  to  clean  related  SRP  facilities. 
These  were  serious,  important  ques- 
tions that  deserved  to  be  treated 
f orthrightly  and  with  full  written  doc- 
umentation. But  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment refused  to  do  the  EIS,  issuing  in- 
stead a  shorter  "environmental  assess- 
ment" that  raised  more  questions  than 
it  answered. 

The  Department  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials  then  compounded  the 
prcrtilem  by  using  some  heavyhanded 
tactics.      Environmental      Protection 


Agency  officials  here  in  Washington 
said  that  the  Agency  did  not  disagree 
with  DOE'S  "flnding  of  no  significant 
impact,"  when  in  fact  EPA's  own  ana- 
lysts raised  serious  questions  about 
the  project's  environmental  impact 
and  explicitly  called  for  an  EIS.  Then 
in  February  DOE  officials  threatened 
to  block  new  jobs-producing  facilities 
at  the  Savannah  River  plant.  Later,  in 
Klay,  they  said  that  an  EIS  would  lead 
to  the  layoff  of  700  current  workers, 
when  in  fact  postponement  of  L-reac- 
tor operations  would  delay  400  new 
jobs.  Such  tactics  were  not  appreciated 
by  either  me  or  many  others  in  my 
State. 

These  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  only  reinforced  my  demand  for  a 
full  EIS.  DOE'S  credibility  with  me 
and  many  in  South  Carolina  is  low. 
and  I  want  to  see  their  assertions  in 
writing,  backed  up  by  documentation. 
The  EIS  process  is  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  presenting  their  views  and 
data. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  today's  lan- 
guage will  do  much  to  improve  the 
present  situation.  Settling  the  EIS 
issue  once  and  for  all  will  remove  the 
legal  uncertainty  that  now  hangs  over 
the  project  and  •  which  eventually 
might  have  seriously  delayed  this  im- 
portant defense  project.  The  EIS  will 
also  do  much  to  answer  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  in  both  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  And,  equally 
important,  a  good  and  candid  EIS  will^ 
help  restore  the  public  credibility  of 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  turn  to 
the  amendment  itself  for  a  moment. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  allow 
DOE  to  finish  its  construction  work  on 
the  L-reactor.  It  also  allows  them  to 
store  fuel  elements  at  the  reactor,  but 
prohibits  the  Department  from  actual- 
ly loadhig  that  fuel  into  the  reactor's 
core  until  the  EIS  is  completed.  It  also 
allows  water  tests  at  the  reactor 
before  the  completion  of  the  EIS,  pro- 
viding that  none  of  this  water  is  dis- 
charged into  Steel  Creek  until  the  EIS 
is  finished.  This  provision  is  to  prevent 
radi<x;esium  now  in  Steel  Creek  from 
being  flushed  into  the  Savannah  River 
before  the  EIS  process  is  completed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  this  environment 
impact  statement  is  to  be  a  serious 
effort,  and  one  that  fully  addresses 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  by 
me.  Senator  MArmicLT,  and  many 
others.  Attached  to  this  statement  is  a 
list  of  the  topics  that  I  want  to  see  ad- 
dressed in  the  EIS,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Towsr. 
agrees  with  me  on  this  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  do 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
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y^wiiina^  that  this  KIS  should  be  a  se- 
rious study  and  one  that  addresses  the 
envlroaiiiental  quesU<»is  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  L-reactor 
project  I  have  seen  the  list  of  topics 
that  the  Senator  wants  the  EIS  to  ad- 
,  and  I  feel  that  this  list  is  reason- 
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My  concern  has  been  to  keep  this 
KIS  from  taking  so  l<Hig  that  It  hurts 
vital  national  security  procrams.  but 
this  expeditied  schedule  insures  that 
the  ns  will  be  completed  in  a  timely 
way.  It  also  provides  the  Department 
of  Bnerty  with  sufficient  time  to  per- 
fwm  a  complete,  indepth  analysis  of 
the  issues  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLINO&  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Texas,  and  once  again  want 
to  commend  him.  Senator  Jackson, 
and  Senator  MArmiaLT  for  their  roles 
in  this  matter. 

The  material  requested  to  be  printed 
in  the  RncMm  is  as  follows: 

Tones  Tbat  nB^RsAcros  EIS  Srouu> 
ComnDKrAiL 

Since  the  mupoae  of  the  L-Reictor  EIS  is 
to  provide  sddltiansl  Information  to  the 
pubUc  and  to  elected  of  fidala.  and  to  aUow 
for  iK«««*«««>«i  dtlien  tnirat.  the  EIS  should 
provide  details  on  those  issues  that  have 
been  raised  by  ctttaens  and  government  offi- 
cials. In  particular,  the  EIS  should  provide 
clear,  complete  Information  on  the  follow- 
ing topics. 

(1)  Ground  water  contamination.— Since 
the  L-Reactor  will  lead  to  more  fuel  fabrica- 
tion in  the  "M "  area  of  the  Savannah  River 
Plant,  one  question  that  arises  is  whether 
restarting  the  L-Reactor  will  add  to  the  al- 
ready trouUing  ground  water  contamlna- 
tiion  proUems  in  M.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion  of  whether  L/Reactor-related  activities 
in  the  separations  area  will,  or  possibly  can. 
lead  to  groundwater  contamination.  Thus 
the  ESS  should  discuss  these  matters  in  con- 
siderable detail,  especially  covering  these 
points: 

(a)  Potential  impacts.— In  particular,  what 
quantities  of  chemicals  and  radioactive  ma- 
terials have  already  been  discharged  into 
the  ground  at  both  M-area  and  the  separa- 
tions area?  What  steps  are  being  taken  now 
to  prevent  further  contamination  in  these 
areas,  to  monitor  existing  contamination, 
and  to  clean  up  those  undnground  reser- 
voirs now  eontaminated?  In  particular,  what 
wai  be  done  to  dean  up  or  restore  the  Con- 
gress and  Tuseoloosa  aquifers?  How  much 
would  the  L-Reactors  operation,  using  cur- 
rent pollution  control  equipment,  add  to  the 
present  discharges?  And  what  are  the  path- 
ways by  which  any  such  ctmtamlnation 
could  flow  into  areas  outside  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant? 

(b)  Mltlsation  options.— It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  EIS  dlsctiss  in  detaO  the  op- 
tions available— both  in  the  short-term  and 
the  lonaer-tcrm— to  prevent  or  mitigate  any 
groimd  water  contamination  that  might  be 
caused  by  L  or  L-related  activities.  Por  in- 
stance, oooamerdal  plants  of  all  kinds  often 
use  adrcuioed  waste  water  treatment  tech- 
nologies? Which  are  available  here,  at  what 
coals,  and  with  what  time  frames? 

(3)  Radiocsaium  and  tritium: 

(a)  Potential  taapaets.— There  are  a  great 
many  quastions  about  the  cesium  now  in  the 
Steel  Creek  area-that  will  be  resuspended  by 
IrReactor  operations.  Among  the  questions 
that  the  BIS  should  explidtly  address  and 


aiwwer  aie  the  following.  How  mudi  cesium 
Is  In  the  Creek  area,  where  exactly  Is  It.  and 
how  did  It  get  there?  Where  exactly  Is  It 
likely  to  be  deposited  after  the  restart  and 
at  what  pH?  What  concentrations  are  likely 
at  different  locations  along  the  Creek  and 
the  Savannah  RWer?  What  are  the  possible 
health  effecU  of  radkxasium?  What  daU 
and  aaromptions  lie  behind  DOrs  answers 
to  these  questions?  Similar  details  on  water- 
borne  and  airborne  tritium  releases  also 
should  be  provided. 

(b)  Mitigation  options.— Would  cooling 
towers  or  other  cooling  technologies  reduce 
the  resuspension  or  mlgratiCHi  of  the  radio- 
cesium  in  Steel  Creek?  It  is  possible  to  exca- 
vate the  sedimenU  presently  holding  the 
cesium?  What  technologies  are  available  for 
retreiving  and  storing  the  cesium  if  it 
should  end  up  In  any  dty's  water  treatment 
fUter*  or  sludge?  Similarly,  what.  If  any- 
thing, can  l»e  done  to  reduce  tritium  emis- 
sions from  either  the  L-Reactor  or  L-related 
acUvitles? 

(3)  Thermal  effects.-Pre8ent  DOE  plans 
call  for  the  direct  discharge  of  the  L-Reac- 
tor's  cooling  water  into  Steel  Creek.  This 
leads  to  several  questions. 

(a)  Potential  impacts.— How  would  both 
the  heat  and  flooding  caused  by  direct  dis- 
charge affect  both  neighboring  wetlands 
and  animal  life?  What  data  and  assumptions 
lie  behind  these  calculations? 

(b)  Mitigation  options.— The  EIS  should 
contain  detailed  Information  on  the  options 
available  to  manage  this  cooling  water.  Both 
interim  measures,  such  as  spray  cooling,  and 
longer-term  options,  such  ss  cooling  towers, 
should  be  discussed.  Details  should  be  pre- 
sented on  cost,  efficacy,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  install. 

(4)  Containment.— The  reactors  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  do  not  have  contain- 
ment domes  of  the  type  required  at  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  plants.  The  EIS 
should  present  a  dear  description  of  why 
this  is  the  case,  what  technologies  are  now 
used  to  prevent  accidental  releases  of  nude- 
ar  material,  and  how  much  a  containment 
dome  for  the  L-Reactor  might  cost  in  terms 
of  time  and  money.* 

•  Mr.  NX7NN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Senators 
Thusmoiid.  Hollihos.  and  MAmifOLT. 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment  re- 
quiring an  expedited  environmental 
impact  statement  prior  to  restart  of 
the  L-reactor  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant. 

In  my  view,  this  approach  represents 
a  reasonable  balance  between  the  envi- 
ronmental concerns  related  to  startup 
and  the  natiimal  security  require- 
ments. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony 
before  the  field  hearing  in  North  Au- 
gusta. 8.C..  I  recommended  a  thorough 
and  oomiwehensive  examination  of  the 
envirosunental.  health,  and  safety  as- 
pects as  well  ss  having  answers  to  all 
the  outstanding  questions  prior  to  any 
final  decision  or  startup.  The  proper 
way  for  these  issues  to  be  examined, 
with  full  public  input,  is  through  the 
environmental  impact  process. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment 
will  help  Insure  that  these  goals  are 
met  and  that  health,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns  will  be  thoroughly 
addressed  prior  to  startup.* 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  tUs  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
subcommittee  dealtaig  with  energy, 
more  particularly  with  the  chairman. 
Senator  Hatrblo.  and  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  ctunmlttee.  It  is  also  my  tmder- 
standing  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  side  and  is  aeoet>ta- 
ble  to  the  minority,  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1366)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  liCATTINOLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHXM ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  D'Amato 

amendment  be  laid  aside^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  laid  aside  at  this 

time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICERSwWlth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MO.  ISST 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Wbickxb)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1367. 

Strike  the  language  on  page  71.  line  23  to 
page  72  line  10  and  Insert  the  foUowinr. 

Higher  and  continuing  education  for  an 
additional  amount  for  "higher  and  continu- 
ing education".  $4417.000. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give 
to  my  colleagues  the  opportimity  to 
review  an  action  taken  on  this  floor 
earlier  today.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
time  such  action  was  taken,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  reponsible 
for  the  Jurisdiction  oontainea  in  that 
action  was  not  on  the  floor. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  confer  with  all  the 


parties  conotmed  and  the  matter  can 
be  resolved  tk  a  poslttve  fiahion, 

Mr.  President,  a  partlaaentary  in- 
quiry.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBR.  The 
Senator  wm^tote  It 

Mr.  WEICKKK.  Is  my  amendment 
the  pending  IwislnesB? 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFnCBR.  It  is. 

Mr.  WEIOKEK.  Can  the  Senatm- 
fram  Connecticut  by  unanimous  con- 
sent ask  thai  this  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily?   

The  PRBBtDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  At  which  point  it 
would  be  in  the  same  category  as  the 
D'Amato  amimdment.  or  would  It  be? 

The  PRIKUDINO  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  In  (pe  same  category. 

M/.  WEICKER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  at  the 
desk,  the  pending  buaineas.  be  laid 
aside  temp<Mfcrlly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectloii.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFtELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Tes.  indeed.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  merely 
make  a  statement  here  to  peiiups 
hopefully  clarify  the  situation  at 
hand. 

For  2  daya  we  have  had  a  list  of 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  various 
and  sundry  Monbers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  subject  matter  of  those 
amendment& 

Senators  RumiAii  snd  Esolstoh  had 
listed  their  amendment  on  that  list, 
and  I  take  full  responsibility  for  any 
misunderstanding  or  lack  of  communi- 
cation. It  does  not  belong  on  the  staff 
level  or  any  other  persm's  shoulders 
but  my  own  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  offer  my  apologies  ot  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  kind  of  action  that 
was  taken  that  he  feels  to  be  improp- 
er. 

But  let  m«  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Cminectlcut  that  ss  we  have  sought  to 
get  these  amendments  up  and  to  get 
them  acted  upon  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  trying  to  expedite  in  evoy  way  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  time  that  we  have 
this  bill  pending  which  already  is  an 
inordiiuite  period  of  time  by  the  very 
mechanics  of  the  way  this  bill  has 
been  handled.  We  have  been  out  here 
on  the  floor  for  a  4-day  period,  mostly 
to  accommodate  the  convenience  of 
other  Senators  rather  than  really  to 
expedite  the  business  at  hand. 

As  a  oonaeqtience.  as  the  Senator 
from  Conneeticut  knows,  we  who  have 
taken  aa  the  Job  of  managing  this  bill 
have  persuaded,  cajoled,  urged,  threat- 
ened, and  everything  else  Senators 
who  have  had  amendments  pending  to 
get  over  here  to  the  floor  to  get  those 
amendmenta  up.  That  is  one  factor. 


The  seocmd  factor  is  that  we  have  a 
number  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  are  out  of  town  and  as  these 
amendments  have  been  brought  up 
that  are  in  tlielr  Jiuisdiction  the  man- 
agers of  the  biU  have  called  upon  staff 
to  assist  in  the  detailed  information  in 
order  to  handle  these  smendments 
that  bekmg  to  these  various  Jurisdic- 
tions, again,  with  those  two  factors  of 
trying  to  exipedite  the  handling  of  this 
supidementaL 

I  realise  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  has  been  my  right  arm  on 
this  whole  matter  of  managing  this 
bill,  has  given  more  time  to  the  leader- 
ship on  the  floor  than  anyone  else  in 
the  management  of  this  bilL  As  to  this 
smendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudmah). 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
fMm  Missouri  (Mr.  EACUEioir).  there 
was  one  of  those  lulls  in  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  he  was  on  the  floor  to 
ropond  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
BRBAUM).  who  was  on  the  floor  repre- 
senting the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
because  Senator  Stxvbns  is  not  here 
and  we  had  to  have  someone.  This  was 
a  new  amendment  which  no  one  had 
any  previous  knowledge  of  and.  there- 
fore. Sraator  Rudman  was  on  the  floor 
for  that  purpose.  When  we  went  into  a 
lull  again  I  looked  down  the  list  and  I 
saw  the  Rudman  amendment  pending 
and  I  said;  "Do  you  want  to  offer  your 
amendment  at  this  time?" 

So  again  it  is  my  full  responsibility, 
and  I  make  all  due  apologies  to  the 
Soiator  from  Connecticut.  I  wiU  say 
that  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  earlier  on. 
and  it  was  my  understanding  that  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  amendment, 
the  content  of  it,  and  so  forth,  but  I 
do.  Mr.  President,  make  very  clear  in 
the  Rbcoso  that  is  was  my  error,  my 
la^  of  Judgment,  my  lack  of  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  fact  the  Senator  had  total 
and  complete  Jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
oranmittee.  and  I  have  supported  him 
in  that  role  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
And  this  amendment  very  clearly  fell 
within  that  subcommittee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  should  have  informed  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  he  should  have 
been  on  the  floor,  or  waited  until  he 
came  to  manage  this  bill  for  this 
amendment  to  be  taken  up.  It  was  in  I 
suin>ose  part  of  the  rush.  I  do  not  try 
to  Justify  the  action  but  merely  to  try 
to  explain  the  action.  It  was  in  an 
effort  to  expedite,  to  get  these  amend- 
ments off  our  chart  to  get  the  comple- 
titm  of  this  action  and  get  on  with  the 
oUier  business  of  the  Senate,  and  so, 
overwhelmed  with  that  desire,  I  got  a 
little  foggy  and  perhaps  my  glasses 
need  refocusing  on  some  of  these 
things. 

I  assure  the  Senator  it  will  not 
happen  in  the  future.  I  assure  the 


Senator  if  he  wishes  to  vitiate  this 
amendment  and  have  it  eliminated 
from  the  bill  I  will  support  him  in  that 
action. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  somehow  this 
can  be  clarified  so  that  there  is  no 
problem  for  anyone  else  except  for  me 
and  my  personal  relationship  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  assure  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  that  no  ex- 
planation at  all  is  necessary  insofkr  as 
he  is  concerned  ss  he  is  the  man  who 
has  been  on  his  feet  for  almost  2  ^ays 
now  under  the  most  difficult  of  cir- 
cumstances trying  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion through. 

Second,  clearly  second  to  him.  I  have 
been  here  with  him  to  try  to  aoonn- 
plish  the  same  end.  and  indeed  all  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  give  the  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  exercise  my  Jurisdiction. 
I.  in  my  (H)ening  ctHnmoits.  gave  no 
indication  what  this  matter  was  about 
or  who  was  involved  or  how  it  came  to 
pass,  except  for  the  fact  I  was  not  here 
when  it  was  decided. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  with  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  try  to  work  this  thing 
out.  as  I  indicated  in  my  remarlcs. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
started  to  recwture  the  distinction 
that  used  to  go  with  the  AppnH>rla- 
tions  Committee  in  his  leadership  of  it 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
and  there  is  Just  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  both  my  most  enjoyable 
moments  and  my  most  productive  mo- 
ments are  in  his  company  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

He  feels  very  strongly.  I  hivpen  to 
know,  about  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  that 
he  is  not  going  to  give  up  any  of  the 
Jurisdiction  either  to  the  executive 
branch  or  other  committees  in  the  leg- 
islative branch.  So  it  is  when  I  took  on 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices that  I  am  tnring  to  emulate  his 
style  of  leadership.  I  will  not  give  up 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee 
to  anyone  else,  but  rather  try  to  work 
things  out  with  all  my  colleagues,  and 
trying  to  achieve  the  aspirations  of  all 
of  my  colleagues.  Republican  and 
Democratic  alike,  as  they  relate  to  the 
committee. 

So  I  do  not  see  any  problem  at  alL  I 
think  it  can  be  worked  out.  I  would 
like  to  leave  the  amendment  where  it 
is,  which  in  effect  gives  us  that  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  it.  It  has  been  laid 
aside  and  I  think  we  all  understand 
what  the  import  of  it  is  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  matter  can  be  resolved  very 
quickly  once  everyone  gets  together. 

But  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  because  certain- 
ly there  was  nobody  who  wanted  to  do 
anything  intentionally  during  my  ab- 
sence from  the  floor  and  I  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Again  I  repeat  I 
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think  this  whirie  matter  wlU  be  re- 

■tdved.       

Mr.  HATFEEU).  Mr.  PresMoit.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  acaln.  be- 
came If  you  want  to  go  bade  In  history 
I  take  full  credit  because  I  think  his 
Incredible  leadershlp-I  am  taking  full 
credit  In  trying  to  talk  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Into  taking  the 
chairmanship  In  the  first  place  be- 
cause I  knew  It  was  gtdng  to  be  one  of 
the  most  dlfflcult  and  sensitive  of  the 
chairmanships  to  be  exercised  in  this 
framework  of  political  circumstances 
in  the  time  moblem  of  any  committee. 
He  has  done  a  fantastic  Job  in  that 
role,  and  there  is  no  way  that  his  Juris- 
diction over  those  matters  Is  going  to 
be  demeaned  or  diminished. 

ils  I  say.  I  am  ivoud  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  able  to  sit  down  and  woi^  out 
these  chairmanships  and  the  Senator 
had  moved  from  one  committee  to 
take  on  the  chairmanship  of  this  ccmi- 
mlttee  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
did  sa  It  was  not  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  subject  because  it  was  intense  in 
this  field  but  he  had  weU  established 
himself  to  become  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee. State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  I 
believe  it  was.  or  he  had  served  as 
ranking  member  for  the  number  of 
years  he  had  been  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  I  knew  there 
had  to  be  a  man  of  great  stature  and 
ability  to  take  on  this  subcommittee 
because  It  was  going  to  be  terribly  im- 
portant and.  consequently.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  he  acquiesced  to  that 
urging. 

Secood.  I  think  this  is  illustrative  of 
what  happow  when  we  try  to  run  the 
Senate  in  a  very,  very  unsatisfactory 
manner,  running  the  Senate  in  a  sense 
of  having  an  appropriations  bill  out 
here  where  we  always  for  some  reason 
become  a  magnet  for  every  kind  of 
conceivable  amendment  which  has 
been  germinating  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  for  probably  numths  and 
years,  and  we  always  seem  to  attract  a 
lot  of  amendmmts.  oftoitimes  they 
seem  really  unnecessary,  and  then  to 
have  this  vulnerability  for  4  days 
makes  it  even  more  difficult. 

I  do  not  like  to  run  late  into  the 
night.  This  committee  has  had  bills 
out  here  where  we  have  had  to  nin  all 
night.  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  the 
Nation's  business. 

Consequently  I  think  this  is  one 
more  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  we  are  trying  to  operate  in  this 
kind  of  system,  trying  to  get  this  bill 
through,  having  all  these  doaens  of 
amendments  ctmfronting  us,  trying  to 
expedite  it  against  the  problems  of 
Senators'  refusal  to  come  on  the  floor, 
be  a  little  bit  considerate  and  a  UtUe 
Mt  courteous  to  their  colleagues, 
rather  than  forcing  this  bOl  to  go  on 
and  on  and  on.  So  I  merely  want  to 


comment  upon  the  system  as  well  as 
upon  the  incident  at  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the.r^.  ^,        .    ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to.^Uie  roU.  _    ^_.    ^  ,     ^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consrat  that  the  D'Amato 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  managers  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  temporarily  set  aside  the 
OHnmittee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  set  aside. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoKXH)  is  r«uly  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

no.  laM 


(Purpose:  To  provide  for  early  sniwHince- 
ment  of  the  1M4  snnual  commodity  pro- 
grams for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice,  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1M9) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

it  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 
The  bfll  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (BCr.  Boum) 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Huooustos,  Mr.  AimtKWS. 
Mr.  Zokhiskt.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Baocos.  Mr. 
Pktob.  Mr.  KASTm.  Mr.  Lono.  Mr.  Exom. 
Mr.  BsBTKii.  Mr.  I^yn,  Mr.  JommoH,  Mr. 
Buitnas.  and  Mr.  Hurr)  proposes,  an 
amendment  numbered  1348. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pase  13S.  after  line  7,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  foUowK 

Sac.  405.  Effective  only  for  the  1984  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amend- 
ed by  tawertlng  after  section  107C  (7  VB.C. 
1445b-a)  the  following  new  section: 
"K&U.T  AimoiniGsiiBrT  or  ntooiAiis 

"Sac.  107C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provWoos  of  this  Act,  the  secretary  shall 
^wTwwiiiffo  the  terms  and  conditions  for  each 
of  the  annual  programs  for  the  1964  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  (Including  the  applicable  loan  rate  and 
established  price,  and  the  details  of  the 
acreage  reduction  program,  if  any)  accord- 
ing to  the  f ollowtng  schedule: 

"(1)  For  wheat,  by  July  1. 1983; 

"(2)  For  feed  grains,  by  September  15. 
1983; 

"(3)  For  upland  cotton,  by  November  1. 
1983:  and 

"(4)  For  rice,  by  December  15. 1983." 


r 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President,  Just 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  to  temporarily  set 
sslde  the  Weicker  amendment,  as  welL 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
had  been  done  previously,  the  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  as  we  all 
know.  American  agriculture  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  crisis.  Not  since 
1932  have  we  experienced  9  straight 
years  of  declining  net  farm  income; 
1982  was  the  third  such  year.  In  my 
own  State  of  CMdahomm,  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  while  farmers  had  a  net 
Income  per  unit  of  $14  for  the  year 
last  year,  that  they  owe  approximately 
$15  billion  in  our  State  alone.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  have  reached  crisis  imto- 
portlons  when  we  have  an  income  per 
farm  unit  of  $14  annually  trying  to 
service  a  debt  of  $15  billion. 

When  adjusted  for  inflation.  1982 
net  farm  income  was  lower  than  net 
farm  income  in  1932.  the  worst  year  of 
the  Depression.  Net  farm  Income 
could  still  decrease  this  year.  Cash 
prices  are  down  deq»ite  the  large 
amount  of  land  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion  this  year  because  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. For  example,  in  my  own  State 
of  Oklahoma  alone,  the  cash  price  for 
wheat  has  fallen  30  cents  in  30  days. 
We  could  stlU  show  an  Increase  in 
wheat  carryover  stocdcs  despite  the 
PIK  program  as  welL 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  fell  to  $18.1 
billion  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  fiscal  year,  a  17-percent  decline 
from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Wheat  shipments  are  presently  17  per- 
cent below  1  year  ago.  and  rice  ship- 
ments have  declined  by  36  percent 
Cotton  exports  have  dropped  by  a 
third. 

The  current  supply  situation,  cou- 
pled with  declining  exports,  indicates 
that,  at  a  minimum,  another  year  of 
supply  adjustment  programs  is  neces- 
sary. 

Right  now  farmers  across  the  Nation 
are  mTi^<"g  planting  and  purchasing 
decisions  for  the  1984  crop  year.  These 
decisions  cannot  be  properly  made  as 
long  as  vital  information  is  withheld. 
It  is  essential  for  farmers  to  know 
what  the  commocUty  program  will  con- 
sist of  early  if  they  are  to  make  In- 
formed decisions.  

It  serves  no  purpose  for  USDA  to  an- 
nounce Its  commodity  programs  after 
planting  and/or  land  preparation  has 
already  begun.  It  does  not  serve  the  In- 
terest of  the  farmer.  It  does  not  serve 
the  interests  of  the  consumer.  It  does 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  farm 
suppliers.  The  only  people  that  it 
might  serve  are  the  bureaucrats  at 
USDA. 


Just  as  the  farmers  need  informa- 
tion tn  a  timely  manner  in  order  to 
plan  their  expenditures  and  pur- 
chases, the  agribuaineneB  which 
supply  the  Inputs  neoeasary  for  our 
crops'  production  are  wflUng  to  help 
turn  the  sltul^tlon  aroowL  But  to  do  so 
it  is  only  fait  that  they.  too.  have  the 
information  they  need  to  help  avoid 
any  losses  that  could  occur.  Many  of 
our  supply  huslneases  encountered  se- 
rious financial  dif f iculttes  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  PIK  proffram.  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  Department  an- 
nounced the  PIK  program  at  an  earli- 
er time. 

In  other  words,  we  had  suppliers 
stocking  up  on  seed^  on  fertiUaer.  and 
on  other  pioduct8.  They  would  not 
have  built  tbelr  Inventories  up  In  such 
a  degree  ha4  they  known  in  advance 
that  a  program  like  the  pajrment  in 
kind  program  was  going  to  be  adopted. 

Farmers  silso  expended  funds  on 
land  pr^Mration  whidi  they  would 
not  have  expended  had  they  known 
earlier  about  the  program. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  inuierative  that  Uie  D^iartment 
reqiwnsibly  announce  their  plans  for 
our  commodity  programs.  Numerous 
Members  of  this  body  have  sent  letter 
after  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture urging  him  to  announce  the 
programs  early.  We  had  all  thought 
that  we  woukl  know  at  this  point  what 
the  wheat  iaY>gram  was  going  to  be, 
and  certainly  by  June  18,  but  the  Sec- 
retary still  has  not  come  forward  with 
an  announcement.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  today,  and  several  others. 
Including  many  meinben  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  wHl  set  up  a  time 
schedule  wMch  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  follow  in  announcing  pro- 
grams. The  programs  would  have  to  be 
announced  according  to  the  f oUowing 
schedule:  For  wheat,  by  July  1;  for 
feed  grains,  by  September  15;  for 
upland  cotton,  by  Novembo- 1;  and  for 
rice.  December  15. 

Under  this  plui.  farmers  as  well  as 
agribuslnes88s  would  know  the  infor- 
mation they  need  by  a  date  certain.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  which  could 
save  milllona  of  dollars  for  our  farmers 
and  our  agribusinesses. 

Mr.  COCHHAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  compllmeiA  the  Senator  from  Oklar 
homa  for  bringing  up  this  discussion 
in  our  consideration  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bllL  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  at  his  insistence,  several  of 
us  in  the  Senate  Joined  him  in  writing 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
urging  early  announconents  on  the 
programs  for  the  1984  crop  year. 

I  think  there  is  no  questicm  but  what 
agriculture  would  bmeflt  from  more 
timely  announcements,  announce- 
ments that  are  made  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  tfood  decisions  can  be  made 
.  by  farmers  in  sntidpatlon  of  the  Gov- 


ernment's intention  in  order  that  they 
will  be  aUe  to  earn  a  profit  in  the 
farming  operation. 

There  is  concern  that  this  legislative 
"»*»*«*■**  might  be  inappr(q>rlately  at- 
taidied  to  an  appropriations  bilL  Clear- 
ly, It  is  mandatory  by  its  terms.  It  is 
legislation,  and  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  for  that  reason.  It  Is 
not  germane. 

Our  understanding  is  that  we  do 
need  to  send  a  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  question  is.  What  form 
should  that  message  take? 

I  am  hiving  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  consider  withdrawing 
this  ammdment  and  offering,  instead, 
a  resolution  which  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tiim.  stating  the  hope  that  these  an- 
nouncement dates  could  be  acceler- 
ated. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  any 
kind  of  suggested  alternative.  I  might 
ask  if  this  Senator's  understanding  is 
correct  about  the  exact  terms  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  announcement 
schedule  proposed  by  the  Senator 
would  be  July  1  for  wheat,  September 
1  or  September  15  for  feedgrains.  No- 
vember 1  for  upland  cotton,  and  De- 
cember 15  for  rice? 

Mr.  BORSaf.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  be  Jidy  1  for  wheat.  Septem- 
ber 15  for  feedgrains.  November  1  for 
upland  cotton,  and  December  15  for 
rice.  Those  are  the  dates  set  forth  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  might  say  that 
unless  the  Senator  would  agree  to  sub- 
stitute a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, we  would  reluctantly  have  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  as  offered.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  consider  sub- 
stituting, instead,  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  commmts  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  my  colleague  on 
the  Agriculture  Conunittee.  Certainly, 
he  is  a  person  who  has  shared  my  deep 
conoNn  for  the  plight  of  agriculture. 
He  has  very  effectively  worked  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers  not  only  in 
his  State  but  all  across  the  country.  I 
H>preciate  and  respect  theOvork  which 
he  has  done  on  behalf  of  agriculture. 

I  would  feel  on  this  occasion  that  I 
would  like  to  try  to  press  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  would  certainly  be 
free  to  raise  the  point  of  order.  De- 
pending upon  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
I  would  perhaps  have  a  foUowup 
amendment  to  offer. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  what  I 
have  proposed  here.  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  be  unfair  to  the  Department.  In 
fact,  my  original  amendment  specified 
June  15.  There  were  some  negotiations 
0(mducted  last  evening  with  some  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
in  regard  to  their  willingness  to  per- 


haps aoc^t  the  amendmoit  if  it  were 
changed,  if  the  dates  were  changed. 
We  made  the  modifications,  moving 
from  Jime  15  to  July  1  on  wheat,  for 
example,  including  the  other  commod- 
ity dates  as  welL 

I  now  understand  that  there  Is  some 
divldon  of  opinion  within  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  not  clear  now  that  the  De- 
partment would  accept  that  change. 

I  think  in  terms  of  confidence  within 
the  agricultural  community  right  now. 
and  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  handle 
credit  from  the  financial  institutions 
and  to  stay  afloat  in  general,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  have  an  early  an- 
nouncement 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
Joined  me  and  others  on  the  commit- 
tee in  urging  early  announcement.  I 
know  he  feels  as  I  do  about  it. 

That  is  the  reason  I  feel  obliged  to 
go  sihead  and  at  least  offer  this 
amendment,  to  see  how  the  Presiding 
Officer  would  rule  if  there  is  a  point  of 
order  raised  against  it. 

There  is  also  some  talk  that  there 
might  be  an  attempt  to  tie  the  pro- 
gram, for  example,  on  wheat  to  a  deci- 
sion by  Congress  in  regard  to  theWSec- 
retary's  proposal  that  target/price 
levels  be  froeen.  I  understand  tnat  the 
Seoetary  is  operating  imder  some  con- 
straint, but  I  think  it  is  also  very,  veiy 
important  that  the  Secretary  make  it 
clear  publicly  what  the  wheat  program 
would  be  before  we  are  pushed  to  vote 
on  any  kind  of  proposal  to  freeze 
target  prices.  I  know  a  number  of  us 
on  the  committee  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  this  view  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  convey  to  him  our  hope 
that  he  will  announce  what  the  pro- 
gram would  be,  or  at  least  what  his 
program  options  would  be,  depending 
on  the  action  of  Congress.  I  h(we  that 
will  be  done. 

So.  lb.  President,  that  is  another 
reason  I  feel  it  is  very  important  that 
we  send  a  message,  a  very  strong  and 
clear  message,  to  the  Department  at 
this  point  and  to  the  administration.  I 
look  at  it  as  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a 
farmer,  himself.  I  an  sure  he  under- 
stands the  need  for  early  announce- 
ment.* I  am  sure  he  knows  that  there 
are  serious  dislocations  in  other  parts 
of  the  agricultiutd  economy,  other 
businesses— the  fertilizer  business,  for 
example,  seed,  machinery,  and 
others— because  of  the  fact  that  we 
did  move  at  such  a  late  date  to  estab- 
lish the  payment-in-kind  program  this 
year.  I  certainly  want  to  make  sure  we 
do  not  make  that  mistake  again. 

I  surely  always  have  great  respect 
for  any  point  of  view  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  under- 
stand that  he  would  be  free  to  proceed 
as  he  feels  obliged  to  do  or  feels  that 
we  should  proceed  on  the  program. 

IfCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
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the  BitnM**''  from  IflnteippL  In  addi- 
tkm  to  being  the  ch«inn«n  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
prlation'B  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  MioisBippi  is  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Productimi.  and  Stabilisa- 
tion of  Prices  Maiicetlng  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  Agriculture  Committee.  He 
therefore  i^ays  the  role  of  double  hero 
to  residents  of  the  State  of  Oklahcnna 
as  well  as  llissiasippi  and  others. 

I  can  understand  the  need  for  farm- 
ers to  know  as  quickly  as  possible 
when  their  commodity  program  will  be 
announced  and«what  the  program  may 
entaiL  In  fact.  I  must  say  that  we  were 
trjrlng  here  last  year  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary authority.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Secretary  had 
the  authority  to  go  ahead  with  the 
PIK  program  without  certain  changes 
by  Congress.  Those  changes  were 
being  sought  by  a  number  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  last  December, 
but  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
BiBLCHm)  had  a  disagreement  and  he 
could  not  let  us  proceed  with  that  leg- 
islaticm. 

I  would  say  that  one  reason  fanners 
did  not  know  about  PIK  earlier  was 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  last 
year  to  act  Our  efforts  were  very  clear 
in  that  area.  It  is  not  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  anyone  else  in 
the  administration  was  dragging  his 
feet  I  think  that  Secretary  Block  has 
dmie  an  outstanding  job.  But  because 
Congress  would  not  give  the  authority 
to  the  Secretary  by  making  the  re- 
quested changes,  the  Searetary  went 
out  on  his  own  with  the  PIK  program. 
As  the  Senator  from  OldahcHna  has  in- 
dicated, this  delay  did  cause  some  con- 
cern, particularly  in  wheat  areas.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  an- 
nounced the  program  earlier. 

I  want  the  rtcord  to  show  that  the 
delay  in  the  PIK  announcement  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Secretary,  but  to 
an  extent  the  fault  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. 

I  recall  one  late  evening  working 
with  several  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  including  our  friend.  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Polkt.  who  was  willing 
to  keep  the  House  in  session  another 
30  or  40  minutes  if  there  was  some 
way  to  convince  the  Senator  from 
Mmtana  (Mr.  Mblchkr)  that  the  PIK 
program  we  were  proposing  was  a  good 
idea.  We  could  not  do  that,  and  the 
Secretary  then  did  the  next  best 
thtag.  He  did  it  on  his  own  initiative. 
without  some  of  the  changes  we 
thought  were  necessary. 

Last  evening,  we  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  letter 
sivied  by  11  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee— Senators 

HuniLESTOii,  Hnjfs.  Lcabt.  Dole. 
Boam.  PSToa.  Cocmuui.  Jbpskh. 
BoacHwm.  Hawkhis.  and  Dixo*.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Zoeihsxt 
also  indicated  his  intention  to  sign. 
That  letter  asks  the  Secretary  to  an- 


nounce the  1984  wheat  program  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  hopefully  by 
June  15.  We  Just  delivered  the  letter. 
The  ink  is  barely  dry.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  come  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  mandate  that  the  Secretary  do 
the  very  thing  we  asked  him  to  do  by 
letter  last  evening. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  we 
would  rather  not  get  into  a  target 
price  argimient  on  the  Senate  floor 
until  we  know  what  the  Secretary  has 
in  mind  for  a  PIK  program  on  next 
year's  crop. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  is  going  out  to  sight.  From 
$4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  farm  pro- 
gram costs  have  increased  fivefold  in  2 
years  to  an  estimated  $21  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  Those  of  us  from 
farm  States  have  a  responsibility,  be- 
cause we  represent  both  farmers  and 
taxpayers,  to  ijy  to  control  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  within  Justifiable 
limits.  If  we  fail  in  our  responsibility, 
the  urban  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding Senators  from  primarily  urban 
States,  may  begin  to  scrutinize  closely 
the  cost  of  farm  programs. 

This  Senator  finds  that  farmers  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  I  am  certain 
other  Members  find  farmers  in  their 
States  wanting  to  make  a  profit  in  the 
maiicetplace.  They  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
looking  for  Federal  chedcs.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  another  production 
management  program  that  will  add 
further  to  the  expense  of  the  one  we 
are  going  through  now,  we  must  be 
willing  to>-make  a  contribution  on  the 
target  price  side.  I  agree  with  both 
Senators  that  this  decision  should  not 
be  made  until  we  have  seen  other  de- 
tails of  the  program.  Then  maybe  we 
can  make  a  Judgment  on  what  the 
target  price  level  should  be. 

I  also  share  the  concern  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  This 
is  clearly  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wlU  make  that  point 
of  order.  If  that  is  sustained.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, as  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would,  because  we  do  want 
the  program  announced  as  early  as 
possible.  Farmers  have  a  right  to 
know,  particularly  in  wheat  areas 
where  they  are  in  the  middle  of  har- 
vest now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahonut 
for  raising  this  important  issue. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bouh.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro:) 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.->1  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borxn)  concern- 
ing the  announcement  dates  for  the 


1984  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice.  This  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
early  announcement  of  the  1984  crops. 
For  wheat,  it  would  be  June  15.  1983: 
for  feed  giiains.  it  would  be  August  15. 
1983;  for  cotton  it  would  be  November 
1.  1983:  and  for  rice  it  would  be  No- 
vember 30. 1983. 

This  amendment  is  a  small  change. 
Mr.  President,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  important  for  our  Natiim's  farm- 
ers. Late  last  year  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  the  payment-in- 
kind  (PIK)  program  under  which 
farmers  would  receive  Government- 
owned  commodities  in  return  for 
idling  purt  of  their  land.  Most  people, 
including  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  expected  a  good  re- 
sponse from  our  Nation's  farmers  to 
this  program.  However,  the  results 
were  absolutely  remarkable  when  they 
were  announced.  There  wiU  be  about 
82  million  acres  of  farmland  idled  this 
year  imder  PIK. 

The  problem  that  we  have  to  avoid. 
Mr.  President,  is  a  delay  in  announc- 
i|ig  next  year's  program.  The  fanners 
deserve  as  much  advance  notice  as  pos- 
sible with  regard  to  the  1984  crops,  es- 
pecially since  it  will  come  on  the  heels 
of  the  PIK  program.  Early  announce- 
ment of  all  crops  will  help  people  plan 
and  bring  a  little  more  certainty  to  an 
often  confusing  area.  Many  farmers 
are  asking  when  the  programs  are 
going  to  be  announced,  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  another  PIK  program, 
and  many  other  questions  about  our 
farm  programs.  They  need  and  deserve 
answers  to  these  important  questions. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
at  least  give  them  more  advance  notice 
about  next  year's  crops.  At  a  time 
when  many  farmers  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancial shape.  Mr.  President,  and  have 
suffered  through  several  years  of  low 
commodity  prices  and  declining  ex- 
ports, it  seems  that  the  least  that  can 
be  done  is  give  them  as  much  notice  as 
possible  about  next  year's  programs 
and  what  will  h«>pen  after  PIK. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bokbi)  for  bring- 
ing this  very  Important  matter  before 
the  Senate.* 

lAXLT  AHHOUIICBiaDIT  OF  THK  lt«4  TtMM 

noauM 
•  Mr.  BAU<::US.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bonn).  Early  an- 
nouncement of  the  1984  farm  program 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  farmers— 
they  need  to  plan  their  operations 
based  on  a  variety  of  variables. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  our 
complex  farm  programs  realises  that 
farmers  must  have  adequate  lead  time 
to  plan  their  year's  operations.  Ques- 


tions like  how  much  fertiliser  they  will 
need,  how  much  fuel  they  should 
budget  for  aad  what  crops  they  should 
plant  all  need  to  be  answered.  Once  a 
farm  plan  is  developed,  a  farmer  must 
secive  the  financing  for  his  oper- 
ations. All  of  this  takes  time.       * 

There  is  another  segment  of  the  ag- 
ricultural eoonomy  that  must  know 
what  next  year's  farm  program  will 
be— farm  sun)ly  businesses.  Last  Janu- 
ary 11  Secretaiy  Block  announced  the 
payment-ln-Und  program.  After  a 
short  30-day  comment  period  the  pro- 
gram was  put  into  operation:  82  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  was  taken  out 
of  production  under  the  PIK  program. 
USDA's  estimates  show  a  $4.9  billion 
decline  in  pivduction  expenditures  by 
farmers  as  a  result  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. 

Agricultural  supply  businesses  had 
no  chance  to  adjust  their  Inventories 
with  this  short  of  notice.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  PIK  program  is  working  a 
real  hardship  on  these  businesses  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  time  to  prepare 
for  the  program. 

The  Appropriations  CtHumittee.  in 
their  report  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  recognised  that  the 
early  announcement  of  the  1984  farm 
program  will  help  restore  the  econom- 
ic stability  and  viability  of  agribusi- 
ness adversely  affected  by  the  1983 
PIK  program. 

Blr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  a  complicated  matter  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  deal  with. 
It  is  ah  extremely  Important  step  for 
us  to  take  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
and  farm  supply  businesses  who 
depend  on  a  weU-planned  operation 
for  their  profitability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  amendment.* 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  reasons  stated,  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  m>proprlate  thing 
to  do  is  make  the  point  of  brder.  which 
I  shall  do.  First,  though,  let  me  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  not  only  for  the  contri- 
bution that  he  is  making  today  to  help 
sort  out  a  legislative  tangle  of  sorts  to 
bring  the  Senate  to  a  decision  that  is 
going  to  serve  the  Interests  of  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  operate  at  a  profit 
and  to  keep  their  ^aims  in  times  of 
economic  uncertainty,  but  also  for  the 
work  that  he  does  in  behalf  of  the 
people  who  pay  for  the  programs  that 
are  designed  to  help  create  a  better 
economic  environment  for  farmers. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  very  seri- 
ous cost  problem.  Looking  at  the  f^- 
ures  that  are  in  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity (Credit  Corporation  for  net  re- 
alised losses,  which  is  a  function  of  our 
committee,  ohe  can  readily  see  that  we 
are  putting  a  lot  of  strain  on  the 
budget  because  of  these  farm  pro- 
grams. They  are  beginning  to  be  quite 
expensive,  and  I  am  afraid  taxpayers 


around  the  country  are  going  to  be 
asking  why  Congress  cannot  restrain 
the  growth  of  spending  in  this  area  as 
we  are  trying  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
spending  In  other  areas. 

I  think  progress  is  going  to  be  made. 
I  think  we  are  seeing  changes  in  policy 
that  are  bringing  about  an  outlook  of 
hope  and  optimism  in  the  farm  com- 
munity. I  recall  that  2  years  ago.  the 
thing  I  kept  hearing  from  farmers 
was: 

We  cannot  possibly  end  up  in  a  profit  situ- 
stioa  because  of  the  higb  rate  of  inflation. 
The  costs  of  production  are  out  of  sight. 
The  cost  of  financing  Is  absolutely  Impossi- 
ble to  sustain. 

Two  years  ago,  three  years  ago.  that  is 
all  you  would  hear  when  you  would 
talk  to  a  group  of  farmers— cost  of  pro- 
duction, cost  of  money.  I  would  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  substantial  and  im- 
pressive progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
ducing the  growth  of  these  expenses 
as  they  apply  to  farmers. 

We  have  seen  interest  rates  reduced 
by  half;  we  have  seen  inflation  rates 
reduced  by  #much  greater  percentage 
than  that.  I  think  that  because  of  the 
PIK  program,  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
participation  with  farmers  voluntarily 
coming  in  and  signing  up  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  and  because  it 
would  assure  a  greater  degree  of  prof- 
itability for  them,  there  is  for  the  first 
time  in  3  or  4  years  real  hope,  genuine 
optimism,  and  a  feeling  that  things 
are  getting  better  in  the  agriculture 
sector.  I  hope  we  can  keep  it  moving 
forward. 

.  For  the  reasons  stated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  in  fact  amend 
the  Agriculture  Act.  New  duties  are 
imposed  on  the  Secretary.  Therefore, 
it  constitutes  legislation  upon  appro- 
priations. The  amendment  falls. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
have  another  amendment  I  would  like 
to  send  to  the  desk  at  this  point.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  it  is  nec- 
essary again  to  set  aside  the  pending 
amendment  at  this  point  in  order  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  it  would  be 
necessary  to  set  aside  all  three  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  lifr.  President.  I 
make  that  request. 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that^the  D'Amato 
and  the  Weicker  amendments  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  also  set  aside 
temporarily  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  It  is  set 
aside. 


HO  1S7B 

(Purpose:  To  urge  the  Searetary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  announce  the  1984  commodity  pro- 
grams   for   wheat,    feed    grains,    uplaiMl 
cotton,  and  rice  at  an  early  date) 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  send  an  amendment 

to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  wiU  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BoinO 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Huddlbstoii,  Mr.  Ammsws. 

IdT.  ZoaniSKT.  Mr.  Dizoir,  BCr.  Baucds,  Mr. 

Prtor,  Mr.  Kastem,  Mr.  Loms,  Mr.  Ezoii, 

Mr.  Bertseh,  Mr.  Levui,  Mr.  Jomwios,  Mr. 

BuMPESs,    Mr.    CocRSAif,    Mr.    Dols,    Mr. 

Hklms.  Mr.  BoscHwnz,  and  Mr.  Hast. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  125.  after  line  7,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  405.  It  is  the  sense  of  (ingress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  an- 
nounce the  1984  annual  commodity  pro- 
grams for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  by  the  dates  spedtled  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

(1)  For  wheat,  July  1, 1983; 

(2)  For  feed  grains,  September  1. 1983; 

(3)  For  upland  cotton.  November  1,  1983: 
and 

(4)  For  rice,  December  15, 1983. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Similar  wording  to  the  last  amend-, 
ment.  I  think  the  last  three  dates  have' 
been  changed.  The  dates  are  now  July 
1— stiU  the  same — on  wheat,  and  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  that  deadline, 
and  August  15  for  feed  grains.  Novem- 
ber 1  for  upland  cotton  and  November 
30  for  rice.  The  amendment  has 
simply  been  changed,  in  light  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  to  reflect  that  it  is 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  expression  that 
the  Secretary  should  move  to  an- 
nounce the  programs  by  these  dates.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  try  to 
send,  as  strongly  as  we  possibly  can.  a 
message  to  the  Secretary  that  we  have 
the  program  announced.  As  I  talk  to 
the  fanners  in  my  State,  it  is  the  point 
which  they  raise  with  greatest  fre- 
quency and  greatest  urgency.  They 
need  to  know  what  the  program  is 
going  to  be  in  time  to  make  decisicms 
in  regard  to  their  participation  in  it. 

I  hope  that  we  can  Join  together  to 
pass  this  amendment.  It  reflects  much 
the  same  sentiment  that  some  of  us 
have  previously  reflected  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  letter  which  was  presented 
on  the  floor  earlier  by  my  good  friend  ^ 
from  Kansas.  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  also  on  the 
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floor,  and  I  know  that  he  shares  our 
conomi  that  we  have  a  protram  in 
irtaoe  and  announced  as  aoun  as  possi- 
ble. 

While  there  has  been  some  progress 
made  In  some  ways,  as  the  Senator 
from  MV— 'IT*  ukI  the  Senator  from 
KaiMS  have  Indicated.  I  think  we  still 
have  to  bear  In  mind  that  In  terms  of 
the  bottom  line,  which  is  really  what 
mablw  the  farmer  to  stay  in  business 
or  win  fbroe  him  to  go  out  of  business, 
we  have  not  seen  any  significant  im- 
provements in  the  net  income  figures. 
In  fact,  they  are  wnrse  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

Tliere  are  a  lot  of  comments  that 
eould  be  made  in  terms  of  why  we 
waited  untfl  so  late  to  have  a  program. 
Seversl   Smators.    including   myself, 
pushed  for  a  pay  diversion  program. 
The  Secretary  was  given  the  authority 
to  have  such  a  ivogram  last  year.  The 
record  is  now  indicating  that  had  a 
pay  diversion  program  been  adopted, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  wheat,  instead 
of  the  payment  in  kind  program,  it 
would  have  probably  been  more  effec- 
tive and  certainly  would  have  been  less 
expensive  than  the  program  which 
was  adopted.  But  I  will  not  go  back 
over  that  ground.  The  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  administrations  of  both 
political  parties  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural policy.  Ortainly  the  present  ad- 
minlstratlcm  and  the  preceding  one 
have  made  some  serious  blunders  in 
terms   of   agricultural    policy    which 
have  helped  to  bring  us  to  this  point 
I  do  not  think  a  discussion  of  how  we 
got  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  is  very  profitable.  The  point 
is  that  the  farmers  are  in  deep  trouble. 
We  are  going  to  lose  a  significant 
number  of  family  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try if  we  do  not  act.  The  one  thing 
that  the  Congress  can  responsibly  do 
is  make  sure  that  we  have  a  timely  an- 
nouncement of  a  program  so  that  we 
can  begin  smne  long-range  planning, 
so  that  we  can  restore  certainty  into 
the  financial  and  credit  markets  that 
affect  agriculture  so  that  we  can  maxi- 
mise the  number  of  farmers  that  can 
make  it  through  the  next  12  months. 
It  is  impcntant  that  we  pass  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate   provision   so   that   we 
send  as  strong  a  message  as  we  possi- 
bly can.  Then  we  must  be  prepared  to 
badtitup. 

If  the  Department  does  not  act  in  a 
timely  fashion— I  certainly  hope  they 
wUl:  the  Secretary  assured  many  of  us 
this  last  week  they  would— we  have  to 
be  prepared  if  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other announcement  is  not  made  to 
take  further  action  to  reqiilre  that  the 
program  be  put  in  place  in  time  for 
the  farmers  and  the  others  who  are  fi- 
nancially affected  by  decisions  about 
the  farm  program  to  participate  in  it 
and  to  make  their  own  decisions  and 
Judgments. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
adopt  this  amendment  and  other  of 


my  colleagues  might  want  to  Join  with 
the  very  significant  Members  who 
have  already  cosponsored  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 
Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognised. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  the 
SenatfH*  from  Oklahoma  has  sent  to 
the  desk  but  as  I  was  listening  to  the 
Senator  state  the  dates  on  which  these 
programs  would  have  to  be  announced, 
I  thought  I  heard  him  say  that  for  rice 
the  announcement  date  would  be  No- 
vember 30.  and  for  feed  grains  August 
15.  If  that  is  correct,  those  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  other 
amendment  that  was  submitted.  I 
wonder  if.  Just  as  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion, the  Senator  could  repeat  the 
dates  on  which  the  program  should 
begin.  ^ 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
My  original  amendment  some  several 
days  ago  had  earlier  dates  than  the 
one  which  I  offered  immediately  prior 
to  offering  this  amendment,  the  one 
which  fell  under  a  point  of  order. 

In  discussion  with  the  Department  I 
had  hoped  they  would  endorse  and 
support  mandating  the  particular  date 
that  moved  it  back  to  July  1  for  wheat. 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  that  date. 
I  kept  July  1  in  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment.  I  had  moved  my 
original  provision  of  August  15  for 
feedgrain  to  September  15  in  the  hope 
of  accommodating  the  Department. 
Since  this  is  simply  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment.  I  put  back  my 
original  date  of  August  15.  Cotton  is 
the  same  under  both.  November  1. 
Rice  was  December  15.  and  I  have 
here  stated  November  30. 

Now.  the  reason  for  doing  that— and 
I  am  happy  to  hear  the  thoughts  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  about 
it— was  to  try  particularly  to  help 
those  that  are  involved  in  agribusi- 
ness. 

In  the  case  of  feedgrains.  I  am  told 
by  those  in  the  fertilizer  industry,  for 
example,  that  the  longer  they  have  to 
wait  to  know  what  the  program  is.  the 
more  difficult  it  i&  for  them  to  make 
decisions  and  adjustments  about  pro- 
duction, sales  level,  stocking  of  inven- 
tories, and  the  rest. 

So  really  it  is  out  of  concern  to  try 
to  be  fair  to  those  businesses  that 
have  to  make  decisions  about  produc- 
jtlon  levels  and  inventory  levels  that  I 
would  hope,  since  we  are  dealing  not 
with  a  mandated  date  but  with  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  at  this 
point,  we  adopt  dates  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  terms  of  advising  the  Secretary. 
That  was  my  motivation.  I  did  keep 
cotton  the  same  and  I  did  keep  wheat 
the  same  as  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding resolution  as  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  July  1  date. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned,  because  if  we  leave  the 


August  15  date  in  the  amendment,  we 
are  not  going  to  give  the  Department 
enough  information  about  the  1983 
crop  on  which  to  base  an  accurate  de- 
cision for  the  1984  crop  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partment that  even  with  the  August 
crop  report  for  com.  which  would  not 
be  in  hand  in  time  to  base  a  decision  if 
they  are  required  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement by  October  15.  does  not 
provide  a  very  accurate  indication  of 
the  sice  of  the  crop. 

So  additional  time  is  required,  not 
because  of  some  arbitrary  decision 
that  is  made  downtown,  but  because  of 
the  necessity  to  base  a  decision  on 
fact— what  the  carryover  is  going  to  be 
into  the  next  year.  The  Department  is 
going  to  be  put  into  a  position,  if  it  fol- 
lows the  senseK>f-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, of  making  a  determination  based 
on  incomplete  iniormation  or  informa- 
tion that  certainly  Is  not  going  to  be 
very  accurate. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield. 
lifr.  BOREN.  Is  it  the  feed  grain 
date  that  is  giving  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  the  greatest  cause  for  con- 
cern—August 15? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  more  heinous  of  the  two 
changes. 

I  would  be  happy,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  stated,  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  I  was 
hoping  I  could.  I  think  we  share  this 
interest  and  the  same  concern  that  is 
shown  by  the  letter  we  have  aU  signed. 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
strike  a  balance  between  the  viewpoint 
the  Senator  has  expressed  and  the 
viewpoint  I  am  offering  in  this  amend- 
ment. Would  it  be  agreeable  if  we 
changed  the  date  to  September  1  in- 
stead of  the  15th?  That  puts  us  be- 
tween the  two  dates. 

I  think  that  was  the  date  also  adopt- 
ed in  the  committee  report  of  this  bill. 
It  was  September  1. 1  believe  that  was 
the  date  mentioned  in  the  committee 

report.  _,,^ 

Ux.  COCHRAN.  I  hate  to  argue  with 

the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  suggesting  the 
date  in  the  report. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  come  up  with  Just  the 
right  date.  Is  the  rice  date  in  the 
report,  too?  .  .    *w 

Mr.  BOREN.  No,  that  is  not  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  an 
expert  on  rice:  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  not.  It  hivpens  to  be  one  of 
the  very  few  commodities  that  we  do 
not  grow  in  quantity  in  Oklahoma.  I 
would  be  happy  if  the  Senator,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  rice  date,  would  take  this 
suggestion. 
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Mr.  COCHtlAN.  I  thank  the  Soiator 
for  being  cognitive  and  understand- 
ing about  thh. 

If  we  could  make  the  change  for 
feedgrains,  to  September  1  and  Ux 
rice  to  December  15. 1  would  hope  the 
Senator  could  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
spoxaor  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
then  recommend  that  the  amendment 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  BORBN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  so 
modify  my  amendment— September  1 
for  feedgrains  and  December  15  for 
rice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Oochbah).  the 
Senator  frma  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou),  and 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hbjcs). 
be  added  as  cosponsors.  together  with 
the  others  already  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection^  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCBRAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  yielding  the  floor.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  Senator  f  rcnn  Oklaho- 
ma for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  He 
has  identified  a  problem  that  needs 
the  attention  of  the  Department  and 
Congress.  By  working  in  this  way.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  clearly  indicated  in  our 
review  that  farmers  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  have  early  infor- 
mation about  farm  programs.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  done  a  good  Job  in 
bringing  this  up.  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  efforts. 

ISx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklah<Hna  for  those 
changes,  and  I  am  pleased  to  coQwn- 
sor  the  sense-of-the-Congreas  resolu- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
speak  for  himself,  but  we  have  been  in 
touch,  trying  to  work  out  some  of  the 
details.  I  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
way  to  proceed. 

I  know  that  agriculture  needs  all  the 
help  it  can  get.  but  we  still  have  to  be 
responsibile  in  looking  at  the  costs  of 
these  programs. 

We  are  starting  to  recover  fnnn  the 
grain  embargo  of  January  1980.  It  has 
taken  longer  than  we  thought,  but  we 
are  getting  the  pieces  back  together. 
As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  point- 
ed out.  interest  rates  have  been  cut  in 
half  and  inflation  is  down,  but  farm 
prices  are  still  low. 

I  hope  that,  in  addition  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  we  can  urge 
the  administration  to  proceed  to  a 
long-term  grtdn  agreement,  to  do  ev- 
erything we  tan  to  increase  the  prices 
in  the  markelvlace.  so  that  we  can  de- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
U  A  Treasury. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU 
take  a  few  minutes  of  my  time. 


We  have  had  a  splendid  debate  on 
this  far-reaching  matter,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  the  subject. 
He  is  well  versed  in  it.  I  wish  the 
amendment  he  has.  in  that  form  or  in 
similar  form,  could  have  been  adopted. 
It  would  have  been  of  signal  benefit. 
But  I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  cover 
the  subject,  and  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  perhiu>s  correct. 

The  Senator  realized  that  and  saved 
the  sentiments  and  the  Juices  of  his 
work  by  getting  it  in  this  amendment, 
the  sense-of-Congress  resolution, 
which  I  think  wiU  be  adopted  unani- 
mously and  lead  to  a  forward  step  of 
some  proportion. 

Most  farmers  I  know  and  most  farm 
areas  I  know  are  in  serious  condition 
and  are  up  against  conditions  which, 
while  not  like  those  during  the  depres- 
sion, are  of  enormous  proportions.  The 
road  back  is  going  to  be  hard,  at  best. 
There  may  not  be  a  road  back  for 
some. 

I  believe  that  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  debate  here  have  made  a 
contribution  to  the  matter,  and  they 
have  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  legisla- 
tive step  of  real  value.  I  thank  them 
for  that. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  any  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Hatfibld.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Snonns).  for  their  consideration. 
I  also  thank  the  others  who  have  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  this  proposal. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Boreh,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord: 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Bftr.  President,  farmers 
vrill  scmn  be  making  planting  decisions 
for  the  1984  crop  year.  These  decisions 
will  be  based  in  part  on  the  commodity 
programs  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Farm,  commodi- 
ty, and  agribusiness  leaders  have 
stressed  the  need  for  an  early  an- 
noimcement  by  USDA  to  assure  ample 
time  for  fanners  to  act  during  the  fall 
season.  An  early  announcement  will 
also  help  restore  the  economic  stabili- 
ty and  viability  of  agribusinesses  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  1983  payment- 
in-kind  program. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  has  been  particularly 
hurt.  Indications  by  the  Illinois  Fertil- 
izer dc  Chemical  Association,  Inc.,  is 
that  Illinois  fertilizer  dealers  could 
lose  over  30  percent  of  their  sales. 
This  next  year  wiU  determine  how 
many  of  these  agribusinesses  will  sur- 
vive. 

We  all  hope  the  farm  economy  re- 
covers quickly,  but  the  farmers'  input 


industries  must  also  survive  to  proper- 
ly serve  our  agricultural  productfam 
effort.  In  addition,  the  econtmilc 
health  of  these  sun^ort  industries 
must  be  maintained  to  protect  both 
Jobs  and  the  economic  viability  of 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  President,  an  early  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  programs  is  nec- 
essary for  farmers  to  plan  adequately 
and  help  preserve  the  farmers'  vital 
input  industries.* 

Mr.  BOSCHWnz.  Mr.  Presldait, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BOREN. , Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
my  colleague  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  frmn  Minnesota 
(B^.  BoscHwiTZ).  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  bringing  up  this 
amendment,  so  that  we  can  bring  as 
much  order  to  the  farm  program  as 
possible  and  so  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  may  make  sensiUe  deci- 
sions in  advance. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Bfinnesota. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  which  will 
occur  shortly,  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Department  and  that  we 
can  work  cooperatively  in^  Congress 
with  the  Department  to  have  an  early 
announcement  of  these  programs.^' so 
that  farmers,  consumers,  and  everyone 
else  involved  can  have  the  benefit  of 
Imowing  what  the  programs  are  in 
time  to  make  the  decisions  that  are 
necessary'. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  help  farmers  and 
industries  that  provide  vital  farm  pro- 
duction supplies  to  make  timely  deci- 
sions for  the  1984  crop  year. 

The  amendment  provides  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  1984 
crop  programs  be  announced  earlier 
than  the  dates  specified  in  the  1981 
farm  bilL  Under  the  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  an- 
nounce the  1984  wheat  program  by 
July  1.  1983.  and  the  1984  feed  grain 
program  by  September  1. 1983. 

Also,  the  Secretary  would  announce 
the  1984  cotton  program  by  November 
1.  1983.  and  the  1984  rice  program  by 
December  15, 1983. 

This  adjustment  in  the  program  an- 
nouncement dates  is  needed  because 
farmers  and  farm  supply  industries 
need  to  have  adequate  time  to  evalu- 
ate the  1984  programs  and  to  make 
planting  and  purchasing  decisions 
based  on  that  evaluation. 

The  late  announcement  of  the  1983 
pasnnent-in-kind  (PIK)  program  gave 
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f  annas  and  f  aim  suppUen  little  op- 
portunity to  plan  adjuatmoita  for  the 
198S  crop  year.  Due  to  the  late  an- 
nouneemmt  of  the  proffram.  acricul- 
tural  aappUen.  such  as  f ertOlier  pro- 
dueen  and  dealers,  were  caught  with 
very  laife  surpluses  of  supplies. 

Reooitly.  Mr.  Barney  A.  Tu«5ker 
from  Kentu^y  expressed  to  the 
ncinaff  SmaU  Business  Committee  the 
eoooems  of  many  farm  suppliers  re- 
■aidtnc  the  effects  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram on  the  fertHlaer  industry.  Be- 
cause the  PIK  ivocram  has  dramati- 
cally reduced  the  total  volume  and 
^.^yT>^■lmpt^ftn  of  fotiliier.  the  industry 
is  reportlnc  record  losses. 

It  ff*»»»»  dear  that  the  timing  of  the 
iHogram  announcements  can  seriously 
and  adversely  affect  the  fertilizer  In- 
dustry. TO  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  industry,  and  the  farm  economy  as 
a  whide.  the  programs  for  the  1984 
crops  must  be  announced  as  early  as 
poasIMe.  This  amoidment  provides  for 
timely  announcements  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.« 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC'KU  (Mr. 
CocHBAii).  Is  there  further  debate? 

The  questicm  is  <m  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amoodment  (No.  1375).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendmentasagreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.*  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  ready  to  wind  up  the. amend- 
ments that  are  available  for  today.  Mr. 
BoMRBS  is  out  of  town.  Mr.  Mklchss 
is  out  of  town.  Mr.  Mothihah  is  out  of 
town.  Mr.  Quatlb  is  out  of  town.  Mr. 
Wallop  is  out  of  town.  Mr.  Cramston 
is  out  of  town. 

Mr.  BoacBWRX  is  here.  I  thinlc  he  is 
ready  to  offer  "his  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  probably  be  the  last 
amendment  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the>  D'Amato  and  the 
Welcker  amendments  be  temporarily 

laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiwi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHwnz)  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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mo.  13T« 

(Foipow:  To  exprea  tbe  wnse  of  the  Con- 
gna  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
iw^twtatai  current  efforts  in  Federal  nutri- 
tion procrains  to  prevent  increases  in-do- 
mesttc  hunger) 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediato  consideration. 


The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

The  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  (Mr.  Boscb- 
wm)  proposes  smendment  No.  1376. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensedwlth^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
f  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  PMC  4.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  f  oUowtnt  new  section: 

OBIBUU.  raoTisioiis 

Sac     .  ta)  The  Congreas  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  nutrition  programs,  including 
the  food  stamp  program,  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, school  breakfast  program,  child  care 
food  progrsm.  summer  food  program,  spe- 
dsl  supplemental  food  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC).  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program,  special  milk 
program,  and  elderly  feeding  programs, 
have  been  effective  in  reducing  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  Congress  has  closely  scrutinised 
and  made  sipilflcant  changes  in  both  child 
nutrition  and  food  stamps  over  the  past  two 
years  in  an  effort  to  achieve  budgetary  sav- 
ings; 

(3)  current  levels  of  unemployment  have 
greatly  Increased  dependency  on  Federal. 
SUte.  and  local  food  programs: 

(4)  churches  and  other  volunteer  organi- 
sations in  the  United  States  are  having  diffi- 
culty meeting  the  growing  need  for  food  cre- 
ated by  poor  economic  conditions; 

(5)  the  food  stamp  program  provides  nu- 
trition beneflU  to  those  without  the  means 
to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  and 
is  often  the  only  form  of  Federal  assistance 
available  to  many  unemployed  workers; 

(6)  nutrition  benefits  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren at  critical  periods  of  growth  represent 
a  cost-effective  way  to  reduce  infant  mortal- 
ity, low  blrthwelght,  and  promote  long-term 
health: 

(7)  nutrition  benefits  through  the  school 
lunch  program  and  other  child  nutrition 
programs  significantly  contribute  to  the 
health  maintenance  and  learning  potential 
of  our  Nation's  children: 

(8)  nutrition  programs  for  elderly  people, 
including  the  food  stamp  program,  can  pro- 
long health,  allow  for  Independent  living, 
and  preserve  the  dignity  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citixens; 

(9)  a  Federal  role  in  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  low-income  Americans  is  ap- 
propriate since  the  costs  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  diet  do  not  vary  significantly 
throughout  this  country;  and 

(10)  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  provide  adequate  nu- 
trition to  the  needy  would  cause  increasing 
hardship  and  hunger  to  those  least  able  to 
survive  in  our  society. 

(b)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  nutrition  programs,  in- 
clu(ting  the  food  stamp,  child  nutrition,  and 
elderly  feeding  program,  should  be  protect- 
ed from  budget  cuts  that  would  prevent 
them  from  nspondlng  effectively  to  nutri- 
tioiua  needs  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  spedal  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
should  continue  to  be  funded  at  the  full 
level  authorised  by  Uw;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  main- 
tain primary  responsibility  for  nutrition 
programs. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  Preddent. 
earlier  this  year  Senator  Jack  Dak- 
posTH  and  myself,  along  with  aeven  of 
our  colleagues,  introduced  a  resolution 
entitled  "Preventing  Hunger  at 
Home."  The  resolution  expressed  our 
commitment  to  insuring  that  Federal 
nutrition  programs  are  funded  at  a 
level  allowing  them  to  rewond  effec- 
tively to  the  nutritional  needs  of 
Americans.  Currently,  that  resolution 
has  58  cosponsors.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  today  is  offered  in  its 
stead,  though  the  resolution  will 
remain  and  perhaps  we  will  take  it  up 
at  a  later  date.  This  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Dahfobth. 
Cohkh.  Jkpskii.  and  Kassbsauh.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  was  not  able  to  reach  the 
other  cosponsors  of  the  resolution,  but 
there  is  no  Question  in  my  mhid  that 
virtually  all  of  them  would  have  co- 
sponsored  this  amendment  had  I 
reached  them. 

Today,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment because  I  feel  the  time  Is  right  to 
once  again  demonstrate  the  Senate's 
concern  about  protecting  funding  for 
nutrition  programs. 

Right  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
conference  on  the  budget,  and  passing 
this  amendment  will  be  an  excellent 
signal  to  the  conferees  and  others. 

My  amendment  essentially  does  five 
things: 

First,  it  recognizes  that  the  Federal 
nutrition  programs— food  stamps, 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  child 
care  food,  WIC,  and  others  have  been 
extremely  effective  in  reducing  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 
I  should  add  to  that  the  congregate 
dining  for  the  elderly  and  the  Meals 
on  Wheels  program  specifically  be- 
cause they  have  been  particularly  ef- 
fcctivc 

Second,  my  amendment  recognizes 
that  reductions  in  Federal  aid  can 
cause  increasing  hardship  and  hunger 
to  those  least  able  to  handle  it.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that:  We  will  pro- 
tect the  nutrition  programs  from 
bu(lget  cuts  that  would  prevent  them 
from  serving  the  nutritional  needs;  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
should  continue  to  be  funded  at  the 
full  level  authorized  by  law;  and,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  maint*ln 
primary  responsibility  for  nutation 
programs. 

In  the  face  of  our  still  high  unem- 
ployment, I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  reassurance  to  those  depend- 
ent on  nutrition  program,  that  Con- 
gress is  indeed  committed  to  providing 
adequate  assistance  to  the  needy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minn^ta  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Suboommlt- 
tee.  I  think  I  am  in  general  acreement 
with  the  reacflutlon.  In  tact,  I  am  one 
of  the  eosponmts. 

Mr.  BOBCaWTTZ.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is.  'I 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
and  my  interpretation  of  irtiat  the 
Senator  prtmoses  that  this  does  not 
preclude  us  from  monitortaif  any  of 
these  nutrition  programs  and  rilminat- 
ing  any  waste  or  abuse  that  wt  may 
find.  We  are  moving  in  that  direetlon. 

As  I  undeiitand  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  to  assure  the  people 
who  may  benefit  ttook  these  programs 
that  they  can  depend  upon  these  i«t>- 
grams  and  timt  the  budget  will  not  be 
balanced  at  their  expense.  However, 
the  nutrition  programs  are  still  going 
to  be  subjedt  to  scrutiny  and  dose 
review  by  our  subcommittee,  by  the 
full  committee,  by  Omgress.  voA  by 
everyone  involved,  as  I  underrtand  it. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Several  of  these  programa  have  un- 
dergone rather  extensive  budget  re- 
ductions, as  lihe  Senator  fKm  Kanssw 
well  knows.  A  number  of  the  programs 
have  undergone  scmie  very  meaningful 
adjustments  to  make  than  more  effi- 
cient in  the  way  they  disMbut^  their 
funds,  and  I  think  we  have  made  some 
important  steps  in  gaining  control 
over  the  programs,  particularly  the 
food  stamp  program. 

So.  the  Senator's  reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment  is  indeed 
correct 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commmd  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  histwy  of  the 
food  stanv  program,  let  us  face  it,  it 
has  grown  rather  tremendously.  It 
may  be  an  economic  barometer— when 
unemployment  increasea,  the  cost  of 
the  program  increases. 

There  were  some  changes  made 
during  the  last  2  years,  as  I  think  the 
distinguished  chairman  probably 
knows,  that  resulted  in  extensive  pro- 
gram reforms.  In  fact,  we  adopted 
If  about  10  or  11  differmt  provisions 
that  Senator  Hauts  offered  to  address 
the  areas  of  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste— 
and  they  are  now  being  implemented. 

We  are  currently  being  told  by  the 
USDA  and  those  who  administer  this 
program  that  they  are  achieving  sig- 
nificant savings  in  the  program,  that 
they  are  uncovering  fraud,  that  people 
are  being  prosecuted,  and  we  should 
continue  to  press  for  program  reforms. 

Where  we  find  waste,  abuse,  and 
fraud  in  the  program  and.  where  we 
find  people  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram who  r^lly  should  not  be  in  the 
program,  we  should  aggressively  cor- 
rect the  problems.  Obviously  we  have 
an  obligation  to  those  who  reaUy  need 
food  stamp  benefits  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  being  reached.  And  we 
have  a  req)onsibility  to  the  taxpayers 
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generally,  because  they  pay  for  the 
program.  I  applaud  this  initiative  by 
the  Senator  fnmi  Minnesota,  and  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  origi- 
nal resolution,  which  was  introduced 
early  this  seadon. 

Mr.  BOeCHWrrz.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tat  from  ITanw  He  is  indeed  correct 
in  his  amfiiwnfnt  that  we  must  contin- 
ue our  oversight,  our  statutory  duty 
indeed,  and  I  agreie  that  on  the  food 
stamp  myogram,  that  it  did  have  that 
mi^ty  swerve  upward  in  cost.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  increased  in  a  12-  or 
IS-year  period  170  times  or  about 
17.000  percent,  but  we  have  made 
aome  constructive  changes  in  it. 

Mr.  HKIiMB.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  aUe  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoiLB)  and.  of  course,  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
WRZ)  for  the  colloquy  which  they 
have  engaged  in. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  inside 
and  outside  of  Congress,  who  mistak- 
enly hold  the  impression  that  this  res- 
olution Is  a  statement  of  opposition  to 
further  reductions  in  spending  for  the 
food  stamp  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. A  careful,  objective  reading  of 
the  resolution  makes  clear  that  the 
only  reductions  to  which  the  Senate  is 
expressing  an  opinion  are  those  which, 
if  enacted,  "would  prevent  them— the 
programs— from  responding  effectively 
to  nutritional  needs  in  the  United 
States." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  none 
of  the  budget  reductions  made  during 
the  1981  or  1982  Reconciliation  Acts 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  ability 
of  these  nutrition  programs  to  respond 
effectively  to  nutritional  needs  of  low 
income  citizens  in'' the  United  States. 
Rather  those  bills  were  aimed  at  tar- 
geting these  benefits  precisely  to  those 
who  should  be  served  by  them— the 
poor  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  are  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

The  common  perception  seems  to  he 
that  large  reductions  were  made  in  the 
food  stamp  program  in  past  years. 
That  is  not  accurate.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  rate  of  growth 
has  been  slowed.  The  program  contin- 
ues to  cost  more  each  year  than  it  did 
the  year  before.  More  people  are  being 
served  by  it  each  consecutive  ye&. 

Even  those  reductions  which  have 
been  made  liave  befen  exceedingly  rea- 
sonable. The  largest  reduction  in  the 
1981  bill  for  food  stamps,  for  instance, 
was  to  provide  that  food  stamp  recipi- 
enta  should  receive  benefits  on  a  pro 
rated  basis,  depending  on  the  time  of 
month  in  which  they  applied  for  bene- 
fita  Previously,  households  were  enti- 
tled to  a  full  month's  benefits  even  if 
they  vplied  during  the  last  few  days 
of  the  month.  It  was  obvious  that  such 
recipients  could  not  eat  retroactively. 

Hence  Congress,  in  response  to  a 
report  f  roin  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  first  called  attention 


to  this  excess,  established  pro  rated 
benefits.  It  is  a  good  example  of  how 
improved  management  can  result  In 
large  savings.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  the  new 
pro  rata  system  would  save  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  annually.  The  proposal 
has  worked  so  well  that  in  1082  the 
same  principle  was  applied  to  other 
Federal  programs. 

The  other  major  cost-saving  change 
was  to  delay  the  indexing  of  food 
stamp  benefit  increases.  As  noted  in 
an  April  29  study  by  the  Congrearional 
Budget  Office,  the  savings  resulting 
from  delaying  the  indexing  of  benefits 
were  significantly  overstated. 

Additionally,  the  1981  act  delayed 
indexing  of  deductions,  and  estab- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  a  gross 
income  ceiling  for  food  stamp  partici- 
pation at  130  percent  of  the  poverty 
line.  The  cmnulative  effect  of  these 
changes  was  to  tighten  program  eligi- 
bility and  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  cost  of  the  program— which  had 
resulted  in  large  part  because  of  the 
liberal  indexation  policies  which  had 
existed  in  the  program. 

The  1982  reconciliation  bill  made 
very  modest  changes  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  none  in  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  Again  indexing  of 
the  food  stamp  benefits  was  a  primary 
method  of  attempting  savings,  by  es- 
tablishing the  increase  atxl  percent 
under  the  rate  of  food  price  inflation. 
Other  savings  were  achieved  by  admin- 
istrative tightening  of  the  prooam,  in- 
cluding an  improfred  def initionof  eligi- 
ble households,  rounding  ^■ma  benefit 
calculations  to  the  nearest  lower 
whole  dollar,  and  pro  rating  of  the 
standard  utility  allowance. 

The  major  food  stamp  change  in 
1982,  as  in  1981,  did  not  come  frcm  an 
across-the-board  reduction.  Rather,  in 
1982,  the  largest  savings  in  the  bill  was 
from  the  imposition,  for  the  first  time, 
of  an  error  rate  sanction  system  to  re- 
quire States  to  lower  their  overis- 
suance  error  rates  to  certain  levels  or 
else  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  errors  above  those  levels. 

In  both  years,  a  primary  objective  of 
the  legislative  changes  has  been  to 
tighten  program  administration  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  pro- 
gram. Tighter  verification  of  eligibil- 
ity, more  stringent  penalties  for 
abuse— by  Iwth  recipients  and  retail 
stores— and  greater  latitude  to  collect 
fraudulent  overissuances  have  been 
important  new  tools  added  to  the  food 
stamp  legislation. 

The  primary  reduction  in  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  has 
been  to  reduce  the  Federal  subsidy 
going  ^  nonneedy  children.  Many 
people  are  unaware  that  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  Federal  support  for  the 
school  feeding  programs  are  actually 
provided  regardless  of  the  income  of 
the  children  served.  Inasmuch  as  over 
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hftif  of  All  lunches  are  served  to  non- 
needy  children.  It  ts  obvious  that  sig- 
nificant savings  could  be  made— and 
have  been  made— without  impacting 
poor  children  at  all.  Even  with  the  re- 
ductions made  by  the  IMl  act.  a  sig- 
nificant subsidy  continues  to  those 
who  are^iot  needy.  But  the  point  I 
want  to  fmphairi»f  is  that  the  effect  of 
the  dianges  has  been  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  Federal  dollars  going  to 
recipients  who  are  poor. 

Foe  Instance,  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  going  for  need-based  pro- 
grams in  the  child  nutrition  area  has 
increased  from  58  percent  in  fiscal 
year  IMM  to  73  percent  in  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

raeu.  raam  it«4  ABmmsnuTioR  fhoposals 
The  administration's  proposals  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  in  the  food  stamp 
and  child  nutrition  areas  would  also  be 
of  a  nature  that  would  not  conflict 
with  the  resolution's  admonition 
against  budget  cuts  that  would  pre- 
vent the  programs  from  responding  ef- 
fectively to  nutritional  needs. 

Again,  the  largest  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program  does 
not  come  at  the  expense  of  even  one 
penny  from  recipients.  Rather,  it  is 
from  improving  the  error  tolerance 
rate  which  was  established  last  year. 
The  administration's  proposal  would 
set  3  percent  as  the  tolerance  level. 
Overissuance  errors  above  that 
"^  amount  would  have  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  SUtes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  objective  is  to  require 
States  to  concentrate  their  attention 
and  their  resources  on  reducing  the 
unaeceptably  high  level  of  errors  in 
the  food 'stamp  program.  The  3-per- 
cent level  is  the  same  as  that  provided 
last  year  for  the  AFDC  and  medicaid 
programs. 

Other  administration  proposals 
would  considerably  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  thereby  contribute  to  more 
efficient  administration  and  fewer  mis- 
takes, saving  both  Federal  and  State 
administrative  expenses  and  Federal 
benefit  costs. 

Importantly,  the  food  stamp  propos- 
als contain  a  provision  to  require 
workfare  for  able-bodied  food  stamp 
recipients.  This  provision  would  "ad- 
versely" affect  only  those  able-bodied 
recipients  who  refuse  to  accept  com- 
munity service  employment  in  ex- 
change for  their  food  stamp  benefits. 

Oooiistent   with    the    government- 
wide  delay  in  indexing  this  year,  food 
r         stamp  benefit  increases  and  child  nu- 
trition reimbursement  rate  increases 
would  be  postponed  for  6  months. 

The  primary  savings  in  the  child  nu- 
trition area  comes  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  funding  for  day  care  homes 
within  the  child  care  food  program.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  concluded  that  these 
homes  are  no  longer  serving  primarily 
poor  dtlsens  but  rather  that  over  two- 


thirds  are  nonneedy.  The  remainder  of 
the  child  care  food  program  is  to  be 
combined  with  the  breakfast  and 
summer  f  eedbig  programs  into  a  block 
grant.  SUtes  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  type  of  nutrition  assistance  to  be 
provided  from  the  funds  contained  in 
the  consolidated  block  grant. 

Additionally,  a  minor  change  has 
been  recommended  in  recomputing 
the  indexation  of  the  reduced  price  re- 
imbm-sement  rate  for  the  school  limch 
program.  The  other  reform  proposal  is 
to  improve  the  verification  of  eligibil- 
ity for  the  school  lunch  program  by 
having  applications  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  verified  by  local 
food  stamp  offices. 

These  are  hardly  policies  which 
would  adversely  impact  on  low-income 
Americans. 


HO  rovnTT-SASD  BimaBs 
I  would  also  like  to  address  the  con- 
text in  which  this  amendment  is  being 
considered.  The  stated  or  sometimes 
implied  context  is  that  somehow  we 
are  witnesring  a  resurgence  of  hunger 
in  this  country.  A  drumbeat  of  anec- 
dotal stories  apparently  has  convinced 
many  that  a  massive  problem  exists 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no 
objective,  rational,  or  scientific  basis 
for  this  perception. 

Unemployment  has  been  higher 
than  either  anticipated  or  preferred. 
However,  the  existing  Federal  feeding 
programs  have  responded  to  this  need, 
as  they  were  intended  to  do.  Participa- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program  has  in- 
creased to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  newly  unemployed  who  are 
poor.  The  program  is  not  meant  to 
serve  those,  even  if  unemployed,  who 
are  not  poor.  And  this  is  the  point. 
There  Is  no  basis  to  state  or  imply  that 
poverty-based  hunger  exists  in  the 
United  SUtes  today.  What  hunger  or 
malnutrition  which  exisU  is  often  self- 
imposed  by  poor  eating  habiU,  but  not 
through  inability  to  purchase  food  or 
obtain  food  assistance. 

For  instance,  much  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  laudatory  efforts  of 
churches  and  private  organizations 
that  have  established  various  feeding 
programs.  However,  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  most  such  instances 
there  is  no  eligibility  criteria  to  deter- 
mine whether  all  of  those  served  are 
low  Income.  Nor  is  there  any  method 
to  determine  whether,  in  fact,  many  of 
those  served  are  not  also  receiving 
some  degree  of  Federal  feeding  assist- 
ance. 

Most  stories  of  adversity  have  cen- 
tered around  isolated  individuals  or 
areas.  Attempts  have  been  made,  quite 
successfully,  to  project  these  cases  as 
the  general  rule  rather  than  rare  ex- 
ceptions. But  the  facU  simply  do  not 
support  this  generalisation. 

Dr.  George  Graham,  professor  of 
human  nutrition  and  pediatrics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  probably 
best  summarized  the  current  sUte  of 


nutrition  in  the  United  SUtes  during 
recently  conducted  subcommittee 
hearings.  Said  Dr.  Graham: 

All  the  evidence  tndlcatM  that  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  our  people.  Including  tow- 
Income  groups.  Is  very  good  and  continually 
getting  better,  and  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  their  health  Ilea  in  ovemutriUon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
spending  approximately  $18  billion  on 
various  Federal  feeding  programs.  I 
wonder  Just  how  much  money  people 
would  think  is  "enough"  if  this  is  not. 

IMFAirrilOaTAUTT 

Mr.  President,  another  subject 
which  often  arises  in  a  discussion  of 
nutrition  is  that  of  infant  health  and 
infant  mortality.  Inordinate  attention 
has  focused  on  a  totally  unsubstantiat- 
ed report  published  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center  which  purported  to  show  "that 
the  steady  decline  in  infant  mortality 
rates  is  being  reversed  in  recession-hit 
cities  and  sUtes."  These  conclusions 
have  been  accepted  as  fact  by  many  in 
Washington,  althotigh.  again,  the 
facte  do  not  warrant  this  interpreU- 
tion. 

Dr.  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  has  clarified 
that  the  national  infant  mortality  sU- 
tistics-'Show  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
cline of  recent  decades.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  annual  fluctuations  within 
SUtes— and  smaller  subdivisions,  such 
as  cities— are  not  unusual.  The  overall 
pattern  has  been  consistently  down- 
ward. There  is  no  apparent  reversal  of 
this  pattern,  contrary  to  the  FRAC  re- 
port's implications. 

Dr.  Alvln  M.  Mauer,  chairperson  of 
the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and 
director  of  St.  Jude's  ChUdren's  Re- 
search Hospital,  shares  Brandt's  as- 
sessment. "The  fluctuations  that  were 
observed  in  infant  mortality  daU  can 
easily  be  explained  by  random  varia- 
tion." 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Comely,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Maternal  and 
ChUd  Health  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  also  questioned  the  sUtis- 
tical  si»aif Icance  of  the  FRAC  figures: 
Fluctuation  In  infant  mortality  rates  on 
an  annual  basis  within  sUtes  and  cities  are 
overwhelmingly  due  to  the  combination  of 
Infant  death  being  a  relaUvely  rare  event 
and  the  small  number  of  live  births  occur- 
ring In' many  states  and  most  dtlea  In  a 
single  yHr. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Pitkin,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  de- 
scribed the  sUtistics  cited  in  the. 
FRAC  report  as  "much  -oo  prelimi- 
nary to  permit  any  firm  conclusions." 


4  WICnOOBAM 

One  further  point  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  support,  with- 
out qualification,  the  spcxdal  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women, 
infant,  and  chUdren,  popularly  caUed 


WIC.  The  assertion  is  often  made  that 
the  WIC  pragram  has  been  reipoaii- 
ble  for  lowering  Infant  mortality  rates, 
for  ImprovinB  birth  wdghts,  and  oth- 
erwise oontrtnitlng  to  good  health  for 
low-Income  mothers  and  their  infante 
and  children.  Indeed,  the  resolution 
makes  these  assertions. 

Granted,  stime  research  has  come  to 
these  conclusions.  However,  there  is 
not  necessarily  a  consensus  on  the  pro- 
gram's effeetiveness  snd  qwdfically 
not  with  regard  to  ite  connection  with 
Infant  mortolity  rates.  Dr.  David 
Rush,  professor  of  pediatrics  and  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecolofy  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  CoUege  of  Medldne  in 
New  York,  reomtly  testUled  before 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee  about  the 
WIC  prograaiL  "We  cannot  sssert  with 
any  certainty."  he  stated,  "whether 
there  has  been  change  in  the  health 
and  nutritional  status  of  poor  preg- 
nant women  and  their  ehOdren  over 
these  last  few  years." 

He  elabonnted: 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram has  been  effective,  either  on  the  surro- 
gate measure  of  blcthweli^t.  or  Uie  more 
Important  outoomes  of  survival,  or  hemato- 
logic, ■omatirt  behavioral,  and  Intelleetual 
change  In  the  child.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  the  ongoing  nutrltloaal  and  other 
behavion  of  the  family  have  been  modified. 

Regarding  infant  mortality.  Dr. 
Mauer  has  doted  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  WIC  program: 

There  is  little,  if  any.  Indication  of  a 
change  In  the  tHatte  of  the  decreasing  Infant 
mortality  curves  following  the  beginning  of 
the  WIC  pro0«m  *  *  *.  FTom  the  available 
data  It  Is  Imsossllile  to  conclude  much  of 
anything  concerning  the  Influence  of  WIC 
durtaag  the  past  decade  on  Infant  mortality 
rates. 

Dr.  Comeljy  has  noted: 

One  would  Judge  the  time  to  be  too  brief 
to  asBoeiate  any  decline  in  the  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  with  the  appearance  of  the  WIC 
Program.  Far  more  Important,  however.  Is 
the  question  of  whether  If  a  decline  In  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  be  demonstrated, 
should  It  be  causally  aModated  with  the 
WICProgramF 

So.  I  would  caution  Smators  about 
oversUting  the  significance  of  the 
WIC  program.  The  Jury  Is  still  out  in 
the  medical  and  nutritional  commimi- 
ty  about  ite  effectiveness. 

I  take  the  time  to  question  some  of 
the  findings  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  observe  that  by  no 
means  all  professionals  in  the  medical 
and  nutrition  fields  concur  with  the 
statemente  which  are  made  as  if  f  actu- 
aL  I  ♦ 

There  has  been  little  research  at  all 
on  whether  these  programs  do,  in  fact, 
invrove  nutrition.  What  little  re- 
search has  been  done  has  been  primar- 
ily with  respect  to  the  school  lunch 
program.  vAiere  findings  have  been 
generally  faivorable.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  largest 
nutrition  program  in  which  there  is  no 
income-basad  means  test  for  particlpa- 


tion.  Research  in  other  programs,  es- 
pecially the  food  stamp  program,  is 
spans,  snd  what  little  Information 
does  exist  is  inconclusive  with  regard 
to  nutritional  effectiveness. 

WhUe  many  of  these  programs  were 
created  to  address  the  perceived  needs 
of  hunger,  there  is  little  substantiated 
docummtation  about  the  extent  to 
which  poverty-based  hunger  has  ever 
existed  in  the  recent  past  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  even  less  about  how 
mu(^  if  any.  these  Federal  programs 
have  inuvoved  the  situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
discussion  goes  on  about  alleged^  but 
undocumented,  himger  and  malnutri- 
tion when,  in  fact,  according  to  almost 
all  nutrition  authorities,  the  primary 
nutrition-related  problem  in  the 
United  SUtes.  even  among  low-income 
Ameriesns.  is  obesity. 

While  one  would  hope  that  Federal 
expenditures  of  over  $18  billion  a  year 
Bttent  on  these  programs  are  doing 
something  to  improve  the  nutritional 
health  of  our  citizens,  it  is  the  concern 
that  they  may  not.  that  adds  to  my 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  premises  on 
which  this  resolution  seems  to  rest. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jspsor).  Is  there  further  debate?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  (No.  1376)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Blr.  President,  I  move  to 
reccmsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  the  original  Boren  amend- 
ment that  was  filed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKIIDIIEIIT  NO.  137T 

(Purpose:  To  meet  mandatory  pay  raise 

costs  for  the  ACTION  Agency) 
Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  ite  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  wiU  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
.1 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKSB)  prcvoses  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1377. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlq>ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  117.  after  line  7,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ACnOH 

"Operating  expenses",  $250,000; 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  the  ACTION 
Agency  with  funds  to  meet  that  por- 
tion of  the  October  Federal  pay  raise 
that  cannot  l>e  absorbed  within  the  ex- 
isting fiscal  1983  appropriation. 

The  administration  belatedly  sub- 
mitted this  pay  supplemental  Just 
prior  to  floor  action  on  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
funds  are  needed  to  maintain  agency 
operations  and  to  avoid  furloughlng 
staff. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  opposition  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

WEICKER). 

The  amendment  (No.  1377)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wlUch 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to.  » 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  seeking  for  5  days  for  some  way 
to  finish  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  this  week  and  have  the  con- 
cluding vote  on  Tuesday.  I  still  hope 
for  the  final,  concluding  vote  on  Tues- 
day. But  I  stand  here  now  as  a  man 
prepared  to  confess  that  I  have  failed 
to  make  the  arrangement.  I  must 
report  to  the  Senate  that  it  does  not 
appear  possible  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  limiting  the 
number  of  amendments.  Therefore.  I 
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wni  not  VtHMM  such  a  request  at  this    brieny  sumnuulxes  the  acttons  of  the 
%iwttm  committee: 

Mr.  President,  we  still  have  other  DiPiumiiirT  op  Housxm  Am  Uuaii 

measures,  the  cable  TV  bOl  and  two 
other  approprtaOions  biUs.  to  deal  with 
next  W9A.  There  is  a  time  limitation 
on  only  one  of  those  measures,  the 
cable  TV  measure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  today  we 
have  spent  1  hour  20  minutes  in 
quorum  calls  during  the  consideration 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
for  a  moment  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  Subcom- 
mittee, a  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped In  my  State  of  Michigan  and 
which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  recently  eliminated  the  only 
Federal  protective  officer  from  the 
Saginaw.  Mich..  Federal  buUding. 

There  is  no  alternative  security 
available  in  Saginaw,  despite  OSA 
claims  of  a  move  toward  "electronic 
surveillance  equipment."  In  fact,  last 
week— the  first  week  that  no  protec- 
tive officer  was  present— an  individual 
was  assaulted  in  the  building.        ., 

This  facility  is  frequented  by  many 
homeless  who  use  the  building  as  a 
community  washrocNn.  Workers  in  the 
building  are  seriously  concerned  about 
their  personal  safety  throughout  the 
day.  and  last  week's  incident  leaves 
these  individuals  with  Justified  cause 
for  their  fears. 

I  imderstand  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  propose  some 
language  to  rectify  this  problem 
during  the  conference  on  this  funding 
bill.  Can  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  provide  me  with  some  assur- 
ances that  you  will  work  with  that 
body  to  take  steps  to  restore  a  security 
officer  at  the  Federal  buUdlng  in  Sagi- 
naw. Mich.? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  can  appreciate  the 
Senator's  concern  about  security  in 
Federal  office  buildings,  and  I  give 
him  my  assurance  that  I  will  work 
with  the  ctmferees  from  the  other 
body  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  arrive  at 
some  resolution  of  the  problem  to 
which  he  refers.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Hattislo.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
IMlnted  In  the  Rkobo:) 
•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Just  like  to  make  some  brief  comments 
concerning  chapter  VI  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriations  supplemental 
bOl  (Hit  3009).  Chapter  VI  contains 
several  positions  involving  the  agen- 
da under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee. Pages  62  through  71  of  the 
Senate  Report  No.  9^148  explains,  in 
some  detail,  the  committee's  actions 
ecmceming  these  Items.  The  following 
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The  committee  notes  that  its  action 
Is  consistent  with  the  vote  In  the 
Senate  Ccnnmlttee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
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Bousnro  paooaAiis:  uanou.  ooimusuTioin 
poa  AausTiD  Ronsiira 

"the  House  bill  contains  general  re- 
programing  language,  which  would 
permit  the  Department  to  request 
changes  in  the  program  levels  that  are 
specified  for  assisted  housing  in  the 
Jobs  bill  (PubUc  Law  98-8).  The  De- 
partment's '  reprograming  request 
would  require  the  approval  of  both  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
The  committee  is  concerned  that  the 
administration  might  be  reluctant  to 
exerdse  the  House  provision  because 
of  the  constitutional  issue  of  a  one- 
House  veto. 

The  Senate  retains  the  general  re- 
programing  language  proposed  by  the 
House  and  adds  language  to  permit 
the  Department  to  use  recaptures  for 
specific  problems  already  identified  by 
the  Department  and  cited  in  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

The  committee  believes  that  this 
specific  authority  wiU  enable  the  De- 
partment to  expeditiously  address 
these  issues,  while  retaining  the 
House's  general  reprograming  lan- 
guage for  other  less  pressing  program 
adjustments. 

Rus— Korr  surrLBMBirr/sacTioii  ss« 
The  House  bill  sets  aside  fluids  over 
a  30-year  period  to  accommodate  cost 
increases  in  rent  supplement  and 
rental  housing  assistance  program. 
The  Senate  bill  retains  the  House  pro- 
viso which  applies  fimds  to  cover 
future  amendment  requirements  for 
these  programs.  The  House  and 
Senate  action  assures  that  the  esti- 
mated 33.700  SUte-aided  non-FHA-in- 
sured  units  will  not  be  lost  from  the 
assisted  housing  Inventory  and  that 
the  projects  will  not  default  on  the 
bonds. 

The  Senate  also  added  language  de- 
lying  the  effective  date  of  the  10-per- 
cent State  agency  cost  sharing  until 
October  1.  1983— fiscal  year  1984.  The 
effect  of  the  Senate  language  would  be 
to  permit  State  agencies  time  to  devel- 
op a  cost-sharing  plan. 

ROVSINO  FOB  THX  KLDBILT  OK  HAllOICAm) 

The  House  bill  contains  two  provi- 
sions that  would  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment from  implementing  its  niles  pub- 
lished on  March  18,  1983.  relative  to 
section  302  coat  savings. 

The  Senate  removes  the  provision 
thereby  permitting  the  Department  to 
implement  competitive  bidding  and 
thus  effect  cost  savings. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  cen- 
tral reason  for  the  use  of  competitive 
bidding  In  section  202  project  develop- 
ment is  cost  containment.  Competitive 
bidding  is  used  throughout  the  Feder- 
al Government  as  the  standard 
method  for  obtaining  the  lowest  and 
best  price  on  construction  projects. 


HUB— PATMDR  POK  OPBATIOa  OP  LOW-nOOMB 

■uusuw  psojacr 

The  House  bill  defers  $89,000,000  of 
fiscal  year  1983  public  housing  subsidy 
funds  until  October  1.  1983.  These 
funds  were  pn^oaed  for  readssicm  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  retains 
the  House  language  in  order  to  partial- 
ly offset  fiscal  year  1984  operating 
subsidies.  The  Senate  also  Included  a 
new  provision  that  would  make  any 
additional  amounts,  in  excess  of  the 
fiscal  year  1983  requirements,  avail- 
able for  use  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Committee  Included  this  provi- 
sion based  on  recent  testimony  by  the 
Secretary  indicating  that  an  additional 
$80,000,000  may  be  available  above 
and  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1983  per- 
formance funding  system  require- 
ments. 

HT7S-PHA  LnaTATIOIl  OM  OOABAMRBD  UMMS 

The  Senate  bill  Includes  language  in- 
creasing the  Federal  Houdng  Adminis- 
tration (FHA)  fund  limlUtlon  on  guar- 
anteed loans  by  $5,000,000,000.  The 
committee  was  recently  Informed  by 
HX7D  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Depart- 
ment's latest  projections  that  the  FHA 
commitment  level  may  exceed  the  cur- 
rent llmiUUons  by  $5,000,000,000.  The 
committee  believes  that  without  this 
increase  in  the  limitation,  the  FHA 
program  could  be  shut  down  during 
the  peak  of  the  houAng  season. 
UBBAii  asmwAL  GSAim 

The  House  bill  Included  $6,000,000  to 
closeout  the  Cambridge.  Mass..  urban 
renewal  project.  The  Senate  deleted 
this  provision.  The  committee  notes 
that  there  are  24  urban  renewal 
projects  which  are  currently  active:  16 
of  the  projects  wlU  require  some  addi- 
tional amount  of  funding  to  complete 
their  activities.  The  committee  takes 
exception  to  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  only  one  of  these  communities. 
The  committee  further  notes  that  the 
proceeds  from  land  sales  and  commu- 
nity development  block  grants  can  be 
used  by  these  communities  in  lieu  of 
urban  renewal  grants. 


■PA— sALAans  Am  I 
The  House  bill  provides  for 
$6,800,000  as  an  EPA  pay  supplemen- 
tal. The  Senate  provides  for 
$11,128,400.  The  committee  notes  that 
this  supplemental  appropriation  will 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  cover  EPA's 
salaries  and  expenses  without  fiirther 
reducing  the  agencies'  operating  ex- 
penses below  the  operating  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  coinmlttees  of  both 
Houses. 

SPA— HAZABOOCS  SmSTAllCB  KSSPOMSS  TSUST 


The  House  bill  increases  the  admin- 
istrative expense  limitation  on  the  Su- 
perfund  by  $2,000,000  with  $500,000  of 


the  funds  being  designated  for  traveL 
The  committee  notes  thai  the  increase 
is  neoessary  to  continue  onilte  asMss- 
moits  and  ronedlatlon  at  Superfund 
hi|^  priority  sites.  The  committee  fur- 
ther notes  that  the  inereased  llmita- 
titm  WiU  fund  an  additional  46  work- 
years  to  accelerate  priority  oif  oroe- 
ment  and  cleanup  activities  such  as  is 
required  in  the  areas  of  dioxin  con- 
tamination. 

cic — asvoLviira  pum 
The  Senate  bill  includes  language  es- 
tablishing a  Consumer  Information 
Center  revolving  fund.  The  committee 
notes  that  the  bUl  language  provides 
for  depouft  of  moneys  received  as  a 
result  of  newly  instituted  charges  into 
a  revolving  fund  to  provide  a  more 
business-like  operation  of  the  Center's 
activities.  The  committee  further 
notes  that  language  requires  that  de- 
posits shall  be  identified  by  source  and 
reported  semiannually  to  this  commit- 
tee. 

VA— MKDICAI.  CABS 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  provided 
the  requested  program  suK>lemental 
of  $2,280,000  for  VA  medical  care.  The 
f  undtog  will  support  the  expansion  of 
the  existing  affiliation  between  the 
Meliarry  Medical  College  and  the 
Murfreesboto  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  center. 

VA— comfeaiicTioH.  majob  PBoncra 

The  House  and  Senate  biUs  contain 
$254,000,000  for  the  replaconent  hos- 
pital at  Minne^Mlis  and  $9,400,000  for 
the  clinical  addition  at  Cleveland. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  con- 
ference agneement  on  the  1983  bill 
(PubUc  Law  97-272)  directed  that 
funding  for  the  two  construction 
projects  woild  be  included  in  the  first 
available  appropriation  legidatlon  and 
that  no  additional  construction 
projects  woold  be  added  in  fisosl  year 
1984  to  compensate  for  the  advanced 
f  muling  of  these  hospitals. 

The  committee  further  notes  that 
both  of  these  hospitals  are  Included  in 
the  VA's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest.* 

(By  requeet  of  ICr.  HAtmu.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord:) 

POLL  PnWDIIlO  OP   STATS-PniAIICBt  KOTt  SUP- 

T    IMS 


•  Mr.  T8CMGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
state  for  the  record  my  belief  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  at  the  ini- 
tiation of  Senator  D'Amato.  has  taken 
a  positive  step  with  resard  to  the 
f imding  of  non-insured.  State-financed 
secti(m  236  t>roJects  whldi  are  assisted 
under  the  rent  supplement  and  rental 
assistance  payments  programs.  It  is 
my  understtoding  that  the  committee 
has  mandated  HUD  to  fully  fund  in 
fiscal  1983  all  necessary  amendments 
to  rent  supplement  and  rental  aasist- 
anoe  payments  contracts  which  have 
been   made   available   in   connection 


with  State-financed  section  236 
projects.  I  further  understand  that 
the  Department  will  be  required  to 
fund  each  year  tW  percent  of  the 
amendment  amount  required  for  each 
of  these  projects  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Although  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  necessary  and  a 
proper  step  in  this  regard,  I  would  like 
tofocus on  my  concern  that  OMB  and 
HUD  carry  out  the  program  by  fully 
funding  these  necessary  amendments 
as  directed  by  the  Congress  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  past  that 
OBCB  has  strained  to  invent  statutory 
ambiguities  or  uncertainty,  so  let 
there  be  no  mistake,  in  this  instance. 
that  it  is  Congress  clear  intention  in 
this  legislation  that  HUD.  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  fully  fund  all 
outstanding  amendments  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  these  projects.  Am  I  correct 
that  this  is  the  committee's  intention 
and  will  be  the  Congress  clear  inten- 
tion on  enactment  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  Senator's  expression  of  support 
for  the  committee's  action  in  assuring 
full  funding  of  this  year's  amendment 
requirements  for  these  projects.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  that  it  is 
our  intention  that  HUD  fully  fund  all 
outstanding  amendments  in  fiscal  year 
1983  upon  enactment  of  this  leg^a- 
tlon  and  that  we  are  firmly  stating  our 
resolve  that  tnis  be  done. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  fully  appreciate 
and  certainly  concur  with  the  remarks 
and  concepts  raised  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Tsohgas. 
I  reiterate  my  concern  regarding  this 
issue  and  completely  endorse  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  and  thank  him 
for  his  assistance  in  seeing  this  matter 
equitably  resolved. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments.  I  believe  that  the 
oHnmittee  and  the  Congress  are 
taking  a  positive  step  toward  resolving 
this  problem  and  urge  the  Department 
to  honor  and  respect  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  this  matter.* 

LBOISLATIVB  PBOVISlditS  III  H.R.  30«a. 
SOPPLOtaiTAL  APPBOPRIATIOKS  POK  19S3 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  labored  long  and  hard  last 
fall  to  pass  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982.  That  legis- 
lation Increased  spending  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  from  $8  bil- 
lion per  year  to  over  $12  billion  per 
year.  This  additional  money  should  go 
a  long  ways  in  meeting  the  States 
highest  priorities  for  road  and  bridge 
construction  and  repair. 

I  believe  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
we  have  of  a  successful  Federal-State- 
local  partnership.  And  the  program 
has  woiked  most  cost  effectively  when 
State  and  local  governments  have  had 


the  responsibility  of  determining 
which  projects  have  priority. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  is 
unique.  It  is  funded  by  contract  au- 
thority from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  the  Hl^way 
Revenue  Act  of  1956.  The  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  aid  hi|^- 
way  program.  The  programs  author- 
ized by  the  committee  under  title  23 
provide  oblis^tional  authority  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  i4)propriation 
first  being  made.  The  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu  has 
both  authorizing  and  spending  Juris- 
diction over  this  program. 

The  role  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  this  process  is  to  appropriate 
from  the  Highway  Trust  P*und  the  liq- 
uidating cash  necessary  to  pay  the 
vouchers  of  the  States  for  worii  com- 
pleted after  the  obligation  has  been  in- 
curred. 

H.R.  3069  contains  several  provisions 
which  I  believe  infringe  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  and  which  can  have 
serious  implications  for  the^Federal- 
aid  highway  program.  .^_/ 

H.R.  3069  appropriaE^~~|8.4  million 
for  the  reconstruction  of  an  inter- 
change at  the  intersection  of  Vista 
Boulevard  and  Interstate  80  near 
Sparks.  Nev.  While  I  understand  that 
the  city  of  Sparks  feels  some  urgency 
for  undertaking  this  project.  I  must 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nevada  that  there  is  no 
authorization  for  this  project. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  increased  the  level  of 
fimds  for  the  Interstate  4R  program 
from  $800  million  to  $1.95  billion  in 
fiscal  1983.  The  Vista  Boulevard  inter- 
change is  eligible  for  these  Interstate 
4R  funds.  According  to  information  we 
have  received  from  the  department  of 
Transportation,  the  major  problem 
with  the  interchange  is  one  of  geomet- 
ries. The  larger  trugks.  in  particular, 
have  problems  negotiating  the  inter- 
change. Because  of  changes  made  by 
the  1980  Highway  Act  which  increase 
truck  lengths  and  widths,  these  will  be 
many  interchanges  across  the  country 
where  these  larger  vehicles  will  have 
difficulty.  Additional  Interstate  4R 
fimds  have  been  provided  to  address 
these  kinds  of  problems. 

HJl.  3069  also  contains  a  provision 
which  makes  $5  million  available  from 
section  144  of  title  23  for  the  design 
and  engineering  phase  of  the  Tal- 
madge  Memorial  Bridge  replacement 
project  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation program  was  substantially 
increased  in  the  STAA  of  1982  to  ad- 
dress the  tremendous  bridge  needs  in 
all  the  States.  All  but  $200  million  of 
each  year's  bridge  authorization  is  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  on  October  1 
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by  f onnula.  iMdi  ytar  $900  mOUon  is 
made  vnOatkt  to  the  diKretlonary 
bridle  procmn  which  was  established 
to  fund  thoae  bridges  that  are  lii, 
urteni  need  of  repair,  pose  a  threat  to 
pi^Ue  safety,  and  are  a  very  high  pri- 
ority within  the  State. 

I^ny  bridges  have  waited  in  line 
several  years  for  this  diacretl«iary 
money.  WhUe  I  sympathise  with  my 
4trtlnjpii«iMiH  oolkMgue  from  Georgia, 
every  State  in  this  Nation  has  identi- 
cal problems.  I  must  point  out  that 
there  is  no  authorintkm  for  this  spe- 
dfle  project  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
api»opriate  to  take  funds  away  from 
other  projects  which  have  been  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  funds. 

Finally.  Smate  Report  98-148  ac- 
companying HJl.  3060  contains  a  list 
of  iKOjects  which  are  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  park  roads  and  park- 
ways eategcvy.  The  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Aastatance  Act  of  1M3  provided 
contract  authority  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  tor  this  category  and  also 
provided  that  these  funds  must  be  al- 
located by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
ptHtation  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  by  a  formula 
based  <»  relative  need.  The  list  in  the 
report  was  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Na- 
tiixial  Park  Service  and  repreaenU 
their  priority  listing  on  the  basis  of 
needs  as  reqtiired  by  Public  Law  97- 
424.  ^ 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  which  authorised  the 
contract  authority  for  the  park  roads 
and  parkways  program,  believes  it  is 
very  Impcntant  that  these  funds  con- 
tinue to  be  allocated  according  to  the 
formula  required  by  Public  Law  97- 
424. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Envtnmment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  has  both  authorizing  and 
spending  Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  I  do  not  believe 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  authorizing 
highway  iwojects. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  ccMioem  over  a  number  of  provl- 
si(His  contained  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  (HJt.  3069).  The 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Apintipriations  contains  17  legisla- 
tive items  affecting  water  resources. 
Many  are  also  contained  in  the  House 
MIL  These  are  provisions  that  infringe 
directly  upon  the  Jxiriadiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  and 
Public  Wwks. 

I  recognise  that  there  has  not  been  a 
major  water  resources  bill  to  become 
law  since  1976.  We  have  come  close  to 
fmur^img  guch  legislation,  but  the  Con- 
gress has  faUed. 

Letters  have  been  circulated  arguing 
that  these  legislative  items  in  HJt. 
3049  are  a  reaction  to  Inaction  by  the 
Committee  aa  EInvironment  and 
Public  Works. 
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That  Is  dearly  an  unfair  character- 
Intion  for  several  reasons.  First.  11  of 
the  17  legislaUve  items  in  the  Senate 
bill  have  never  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  by  either  the 
corps  or  individual  members.  Very  few. 
if  any.  can  be  categorised  as  emergen- 
cy items. 

The  total  flrst  cost  of  these  provi- 
sions is  $85,000,000.  with  an  estimated 
annual  cost  thereafter  of  $8,800,000.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  cost 
levels  of  that  magnitude  are  not  mini- 
mal. 

Most  important,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  is  moving  forward  to  report  an 
omnibus  water  resources  bilL  We  have 
held  several  days  of  hearings  on  items 
to  be  included  in  an  omnibus  bill.  Four 
additional  days  of  omnibus  hearings 
are  scheduled  during  this  month,  be- 
ginning on  the  15th.  Th«  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  (Mr.  Asmioa).  is  com- 
mitted to  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion. Our  committee  has  reported  a 
shell  bill  (S.  1289).  which  will  be  used 
to  bring  such  an  omnibus  bill  to  the 
floor. 

To  help  my  colleagues  understand 
this  issue  more  completely.  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  if  I  discussed  each  of 
these  legi^tive  items,  which  begin  on 
page  24  of  the  biU.  line  23: 

Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal, 
ni.  This  provision  expands  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  waterway  in  order  to  shift 
the  operating  responsibility  for  the 
waterway  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  local  authorities.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  $500,000  in  additional 
annual  Federal  maintenance.  The 
House  version  of  HJl.  3069  includes 
this  item. 

Bayou  Rigolette.  La.  This  provision 
authorizes  channel  clearing  work  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  The  House  bill  in- 
cludes this  provision,  which  has  never 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Walllsville  Reservoir,  Tex.  This  lan- 
guage modifies  the  authorization,  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  of  $28  million 
to  complete  project.  The  House  bill  in- 
cludes this  item. 

Bayou  Pierre  and  the  Buffalo  River. 
Miss.  This  provision  authorizes  a  study 
at  an  undetermined  cost.  The  lan- 
guage appears  to  require  a  positive 
recommendation:  not  a  study  of  feasi- 
bility. This  item  is  not  in  the  House 
bill  nor  has  it  ever  been  brought  to  the 
committee's  attention. 

Franklin  Ferry  Bridge,  Ala.  This  lan- 
guage provides  an  authorization  to  re- 
build a  bridge  and  widen  a  navigation 
channel,  although  the  required  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  has  not 
been  completed.  The  cost  is  listed  at 
$4,000,000.  The  House  bill  includes 
this  item:  it,  however,  had  never  been 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention. 


Columbia  River.  This  language  re- 
quires the  entrance  of  the  river  to  be 
deepened  to  55  feet  for  Ita  first  2.000 
feet.  The  cost  Is  $5,300,000  for  this  ini- 
tial wori(.  and  It  Increases  annual 
maintenance  by  an  estimated  $2.2  mil- 
lion. This  item  is  not  in  the  House  bOl. 
nor  has  It  been  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention. 

Ventura  Marina.  Calif.  This  provi- 
sion requires  reimbursement  for  local 
work  on  the  marina.  The  cost  is 
$82,000.  it  is  included  in  House  bill, 
but  it  was  never  brought  to  our  com- 
mittee's attoitlon. 

Flat  River  Channel.  La.  This  item 
would  reimburse  local  agencies  for  ex- 
pouUture  on  channel  Improvements, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000.  This 
item  is  neither  in  the  House  bill  nor 
has  it  been  brought  to  our  committee's 
attention. 

Lewiston-Clarkston  Bridge.  Idaho- 
Washington.  This  provision  authorizes 
the  construction  of  an  approach  road 
on  the  Washington  side  of  the  bridge. 
It  raises  the  authorization  for  the 
bridge  by  $800,000.  plus  uses  a  like 
sum  left  over  from  the  original  au- 
thorization. This  is  a  part  of  the 
House  bill. 

Architect  and  engineering  contracts. 
This  provision  requires  awarding  of 
contracts  in  accordance  with  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  WhUe  this  item  is  a  part  of  the 
House  bill,  it  was  never  brought  to  the 
committee's  attention. 

Corps  police  protection.  This  provi- 
sion makes  an  attack  on  corps  person- 
nel a  Federal  crime.  This  is  not  a  part 
of  the  House  bUl. 

Corps  uniform  allowance.  This  provi- 
sion raises  the  uniform  allowance  for 
corps  officers  to  $400  a  year  from  its 
present  $125.  The  increased  annual 
cost  is  $300,000.  This  item  is  a  part  of 
the  House  bUl.  but  it  was  never 
brought  the  to  committee's  attention. 

Volunteer  services.  This  permits  the 
corps  to  use  volunteers.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  House  bill.  It  was  never  brought  to 
our  committee's  attention. 

Moriches  and  Shinnecock  Inlets. 
New  York.  This  provision  requires 
that  the  project's  navigational  fea- 
tures shall  go  forward  ahead  of  other 
features,  including  erosion  control. 
The  construction  cost  is  $18  million. 
Language  would  also  make  mainte- 
nance costs  100  percent  Federal,  a 
change  from  the  50/50  cost  sharing  in 
the  original  authorization.  This  item 
was  included  in  the  House  bill. 

Aquatic  plant  control.  This  provision 
raises  the  annual  authorization  level 
by  $5,000,000.  It  is  a  part  of  the  House 
bill. 

Pearl  River.  Miss.  This  provision  au- 
thorizes the  corps,  at  a  cost  of 
$26,500,000,  to  design,  construct,  and 
build  a  flood  protection  project  at 
Jackson.  Miss.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 


House  bill,  nor  was  it  ever  brought  to 
the  committee's  attentitm. 

Crater  Lake.  Alaska.  This  provision 
authorises  Che  corps  to  start  construc- 
tion on  the  Crater  Lake  phase  of  the 
Snettisham  hydroelectric  project  near 
Juneau.  Alaska.  This  Item  is  not  in  the 
House  biU.  nor  was  it  ever  brodght  to 
the  committee's  attention. 
.  Mr.  President,  the  inclusion  of  these 
provisions  in  the  supplemental  bill  of 
course  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
other  Members  who  are  not  on  the  Ap- 
proprlatlon$  Committee.  They  of 
course  wouU  like  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  ^propriatlons  C<«nmlttee  mem- 
bers and  Include  projects  of  their  own 
in  this  bill.  However,  they  have  reoog- 
nlaed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  authoris- 
ing committee.  Senator  RamoLrH.  my 
distinguished  ranking  member  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  WortES  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  been  consulted 
about  the  vnendments  offered  on  the 
floor.  They  are  merely  clarifications  of 
existing  ccBDs  authority,  and  have 
been  before  the  committee.  Conse- 
quently, although  technically  these 
provisions  do  not  belong  on  this  bill, 
we  recognized  the  members  concerns. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
the  water  resources  area  is  to  provide 
fimdlng  for  items  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Envlrcnmient  and 
Public  Works.  This  process  has  been 
established  to  Insure  that  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  substantive  policy 
and  financial  review  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  this  area.  Inclusion  of 
these  legislative  provisions  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  infringes 
on  our  Juriadlctlon.  The  supplemental 
Is  not  an  lyipropriate  vehicle  on  which 
to  consider  legislation.* 


nrmwitkioiiiu.  tsaoc  bbvsloi 
•  Ml.  JOaNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce.  Justice. 
State,  and  the  Judldary  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  language  which  I 
Intended  to  offer  during  the  full  com- 
mittee's maricup  of  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bllL  During  that 
markup.  I  proposed  language  which 
would  have  directed  the  Commerce 
Department  to  set  aside  a  planning 
grant  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  to  f acUltote  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  ttonsortliun  of  our  Nation's 
minority  owned  c<Hnmerclal  banks  to 
establish  an  entity  authorised  by  the 
Export  TrsKlIng  Company  Act  of  1982. 
Unfortunately.  I  was  unable  to  discuss 
this  proposal  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  before 
the  mariiup  and  theref(»«  agreed  to 
withdraw  ay  language  and  give  our  re- 
spective st«f  fk  an  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate appropriate  language  to  acccmi- 
pllsh  the  objective  of  the  consortium 
which  is  to  establish  a  facility  offering 
a  full  range  of  export  trade  services. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  recall  the  proposed 
language  which  the  Senator  offered 


during  the  markup  by  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy  In  withdrawing  the 
language  at  that  time.  Since  the 
markup  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  our  staffs  have  met  con- 
cerning the  effort  to  establish  a  mi- 
nority bank  affiliated  export  trading 
company.  I  have  been  informed  that  a 
meeting  with  officials  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  was  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  administrative  solu- 
tion could  be  reached. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  My  staff  did  meet  with  offi- 
cials from  the  Commerce  Department 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
consortium  concept  for  minority  bank 
involvement  in  international  trade 
through  an  export'  trading  company 
structure  was  favorably  received.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Commerce  Department  has 
several  programs  which  may  be  used 
both  for  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  minority  bank  affiliated 
facility. 

I  have  also  received  correspondence 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  assist  the 
minority  bankers.  He  has  suggested 
that  a  delegation  meet  with  Charles 
Warner,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Trading  Company  Affairs,  to  further 
discuss  the  initiative  of  the  minority 
bankers. 

I  encourage  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  closely 
monitor  these  meetings  with  officials 
of  the  Commerce  Department  to 
insure  that  the  discussions  lead  to  ex- 
pedited actions  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment to  assist  the  planning,  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  minority 
bank  affiliated  export  trading  compa- 
ny. It  is  my  desire  that  the  proposed 
program  be  in  place  at  the  time  of  the 
Louisiana  World  Exposition  which 
begins  In  May  of  next  year. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  share  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  the  view  that  par- 
ticipation of  minority  banks  in  inter- 
natltHUd  trade  is  highly  desirable.  Mi- 
nority banks  are  institutions  through 
which  minority  entrepreneurship  can 
be  developed  and  enhanced.  I  support 
his  efforts  to  assist  in  every  appropri- 
ate way  the  participation  of  minority 
banks  in  International  trade. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  remarks  and  trust  that 
this  colloquy  will  be  viewed  by  officials 
hi  the  Commerce  Department  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  use  of  fiscal  years 
1983  funds  may  be  appropriately  used 
to  assist  the  consortiiun. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  So  long  as  the  consor- 
tium qualifies  imder  the  giiidelines  of 
the  various  programs.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  comments.* 

BAIIKRUFTCT  TRUSTIES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 


has  removed  Robert  Clendenen  of  Salt 
Lake  City  from  the  panel  of  chi^ter  7 
trustees  serving  the  bankruptcy  court 
for  the  district  of  Utah.  I  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
because  I  believe  the  decision  was 
wrong,  has  no  basis  in  law  and  because 
of  the  ppssible  national  ramifications 
of  this  decision. 

Mr.  Clendenen  is  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  intermountain  affili- 
ate of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Management,  which  is  known 
as  NACM  Intermountain.  Several  hun- 
dred Utah  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  banks  are  members  of  NACM 
Intermountain.  This  organization  of 
business  creditors  has  been  around  for 
more  than  80  years. 

For  81  years,  U.S.  district  Judges  and 
bankruptcy  Judges  in  my  State  have 
i4}pointed  NACM  Intermountain  or  its 
executive  officers  as  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases.  t 

Now,  the  Administrative  Office  says 
that  Mr.  Clendenen  or  other  NACM 
Intermountain  executives  cannot  meet 
a  legal  standard  of  trustee  disinterest- 
edness when  appointed  in  cases  where 
some  of  the  creditors  are  dues-paying 
members  of  the  association. 

For  this  reason,  not  for  any  breach 
of  his  trustee  responsibility,  he  was  re- 
moved. I  am  concerned  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  in  this  case  is  ap- 
plying a  standard  that  is  unfair,  un- 
workable and,  in  fact,  neither  provided 
for  nor  contemplated  in  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Administrative 
Office  in  January  of  this  year  on  this 
matter.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  the  disqualification  of  Mr. 
Clendenen  is  the  result  of  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
developing  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act,  which  we  passed  in  1978.  we  con- 
sidered confli'-t  of  interest  questions 
and  there  are  many  provisions  that 
protect  debtors  and  creditors  from 
such  situation. 

I  cannot  see  that  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  there  is  no  actual  violation  of 
trustee  responsibUities,  that  any 
action,  let  alone  such  drastic  action  as 
Mi.  Clendenen's  disqualification,  is 
warranted. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  whole  issue  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  Utah  bankrupt- 
cy clerk's  contention  that  Mr.  Clen- 
denen could  not  meet  the  standard  of 
disinterestedness. 

The  clerk  specifically  said  that  he 
was  not  alleging  that  Mr.  Clendenen 
or  his  predecessors  "have  ever  actually 
preferred  association  members  over 
norunembers  in  a  bankruptcy." 
Indeed,  the  clerk  said  that  the  associa- 
tion has  "served  the  court  well."  The 
clerk  said,  and  I  quote: 

It  has  always  associated  expert  bankrupt- 
cy counsel.  It  has.  at  times,  sued  members  to 
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reemrer  pref erenow  In  benkniptcy.  I  am  toM 
that  It  baa  loat  aone  memben  becauae  of 
thia.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that  provea 
there  la  no  eonfUct  of  Intereat.  It  alinply 
ahowa  that  the  profcaaiaoaUam  of  NACM 
BaanaieKa)  and  bankruptcy  oounael.  the 
eoBfUet  haa  been  overeome  by  afUnnattve 
effort. 

In  removtnff  Mr.  caendenen  for  thia 
reutm.  the  Administrator  miainter- 
preted  11  U.ac.  aectloa  701(a).  That 
aeetioa  requirea  that  a  trustee  ap- 
ptrinted  in  a  chapter  7  case  be  a  "disin- 
terested person."  Such  a  poscm  is  de- 
fined in  section  101(13).  which  spells 
out  what  are  unavoidable  conflicts  of 
interest  The  only  relevant  portion  of 
the  definition  provides  that  a  "disin- 
terested peracm"  is  one  that: 

Doea  not  have  an  Intereat  mat,w1al1y  ad- 
veiae  to  the  tnteieat  of  the  eatate  or  any 
daaa  of  credttoca  or  equity  aeeurity  holden. 
^  reaaonof  any  director  indirect  relation- 
ahlp  to.  connectiop  with,  or  intereat  In.  the 
debtor  or  an  taneatment  banker.  .  .  . 

This  "materially  adverse"  standard 
has  been  applied  by  bankruptcy  Judges 
and  U.a  district  Judges  in  Utah  for 
vaiam  than  81  years  in  appointing 
NACM  Intermountain  or  its  executives 
as  trustees,  consistently  finding,  by  ne- 
cessity, no  interest  matOTlally  adverse 
to  the  estate  arising  out  from  the  asso- 
daticm's  mcmba*  composition. 

The  Administrator's  action  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Clendenen  emanated 
solely  from  the  clerk.  The  bankruptcy 
Judges  in  this  district  did  not  initiate 
the  request  and  they  are  not  parties  to 
it.  Indeed,  the  Judges  in  the  district 
continue  to  appoint  this  association 
executive  as  trustee  in  chapter  11 
cases,  which  is  the  responsibility  of 
Judges,  who  are  bound  to  wly  the 
same  standard  of  disinterestedness 
used  by  the  Administrator  in  the  ap- 
pc^tment  of  chapter  7  trustees. 

I  am  concerned  that  application 
across  the  board  of  the  standard  of 
disinterestedness  proposed  by  the  Ad^ 
ministrator's  decision,  which  finds  no 
support  in  statute,  would  adversely 
affect  the  ability  to  enlist  other  panel 
trustees,  not  only  in  Utah,  but  also  in 
many  otlier  regions  of  the  country. 

Other  panel  trustees,  who  are  law- 
yers, routinely  represent  creditor  cli- 
ents both  in  and  out  of  bankruptcy 
court.  These  clients  may  be  creditors 
in  cases  assigned  to  an  individual 
trustee  in  a  "blind  rotation"  system. 
The  problems  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istrator's decision  are  much  more  real 
for  an  attorney  trustee  than  for  an  as- 
sociation, because  an  attorney  has  a 
direct  and  confidential  relationship 
with  his  client. 

To  accept  the  decision  of  the  admin- 
istrator would  call  into  question  the 
qualifieatlcHis  of  not  only  every  lawyer 
trustee  in  Utah,  but  the  majority  of 
such  trustees  across  the  Nation,  unless 
such  trustees  were  willing  to  forgo  or 
severely  limit  their  private  practices. 
This    would    place    an    unwarranted 


burden  on  any  lawyer  willing  to  serve 
as  trustee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Hatch.  Badi  in  January,  when  I  wrote 
the  Administrative  Office.  I  said  the 
following: 

If  you  believe  that  thia  aituatlon  la  aerioua 
enough  to  warrant  removal  of  thia  peraon  in 
Utah  from  the  panel  even  though  he  baa 
done  nothlnc  to  advetaeiy  affect  any  partlea 
at  Intereat  In  the  caaea  on  irtileh  he  haa 
aerved  aa  a  trustee,  perhapa  the  Oonsreaa 
ahould  atudy  thia  queatkm.  We  reapeethilly 
aak  that  In  the  event  you  ao  believe,  that 
you  defer  from  »»»M«f  a  dedaton  until  Con- 
can  review  the  mattw. 


On  May  6.  1983.  the  Administrative 
Office  advised  me  that  it  was  removing 
Mr.  cnendenen  from  the  panel  for 
cause,  even  though  there  is  nothing  in 
the  record  that  calls  Mr.  Clendenen's 
service  as  a  trustee  into  question. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
situation  could  not  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  manner  In  which  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Administrative  Office  in 
January.  I  believe  the  Administrative 
Office  has  misinterpreted  the  law. 

My  subcommittee  has  been  receiving 
a  number  of  complaints  about  the  ap- 
parent inability  of  the  Administrative 
Office  to  deal  with  clerical  matters  re- 
lating to  bankruptcy  court  caseloads 
around  the  country.  As  you  know,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  had  to  get  involved 
with  postage  used  to  send  out  notices 
to  creditors. 

Perhaps,  we  should  have  a  hearing 
on  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
operations  of  the  Administrative 
Office. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Would  the  chairman  of 
the  Courts  Subcommittee  consider 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
that  would  address  the  unfprtunate 
situation  presented  by  Mr.  Clenden- 
en's removal? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Thank  you. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  4  p.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 


GENETIC  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  June  8,  a  sizable 
number  of  the  Nation's  religious  lead- 
ers issued  a  call  for  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit genetic  engineering  of  the 
human  germline  cells.  The  resolution 
calls  for  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
specific  technology  with  the  warning 
that  the  long-term  detrimental  moral 
uid  ecological  consequences  outweigh 
any  perceived  short-term  benefits. 

On  July  22.  1982,  the  New  York 
Times  editorialized  about  the  question 
"of  whether  the  human  germline 
should  be  declared  inviolable  deserves 


dose  attention"  because  "deliberate 
manipulation  of  the  human  germline 
will  constitute  a  watetahed  in  history, 
pertiaps  even  in  evolution.  It  should 
not  be  crossed  surreptitiously,  or  even 
before  a  full  debate  has  allowed  the 
public  to  reach  an  Informed  under- 
standing of  where  adentlsta  are  lead- 
ing. The  remaking  of  man  is  worth  a 
litUe  discussion." 

As  many  know,  it  was  my  awesome 
and  troubling  privilege  to  be  one  of 
the  first  Americans  into  Hiroshima 
after  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped.  I 
wandered  the  leveled  neighborhoods 
of  that  once  beautiful  Japanese  dty 
with  the  dreadful  sense  of  ambiva- 
lence. My  life  as  a  landing  craft  ocmi- 
mander  likely  was  spared  because  the 
bomb  precluded  the  need  for  a  bloody 
assault  on  Ji^Tan.  But  I  could  not  help 
but  wonder  what  dangers  lurked 
beyond  the  devastation  before  me.  E. 
B.  White  said  it  best  for  me  when  he 
wrote.  "The  quest  for  the  substitute 
for  God  was  suddenly  ended.  The  sub- 
stitute turned  up.  and  who  do  you  sup- 
pose it  was?  It  was  man  himself  *  *  * 
man  stealing  God's  stuff." 

With  atomic  weapons,  we  have  the 
ability  to  destroy  creation,  to  divest 
the  Creator  of  His  prerogatives.  And 
now  it  appears  that  humankind  Is  on 
the  verge  of  another  idolatry  in  taking 
the  stuff  of  God  into  our  own  hands 
with  the  ability  to  recreate  life  in  our 
own  image.  In  my  view,  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  the  ultimate  abrogation 
of  power.  And  at  the  same  time,  the 
science  of  genetic  engineering  is  rush- 
ing us  toward  the  ethical  questions  in- 
herent in  our  ability  to  change  the 
very  nature  of  created  life. 

Recently.  I  had  an  enlightening  and 
troubling  3-hour  conversation  with 
several  of  the  Nation's  top  geneticists. 
It  is  likely  that  soon  not  only  genetic 
corrections— somatic  engineering— will 
be  commonplace,  but  that  sex  cell 
gene  removal  and  replacement— eugen- 
ic engineering— wiU  be  possible.  No 
one  knows  the  long-range  implications 
of  offspring  bom  of  eugenically  engi- 
neered individuals.  One  would  be 
called  anti-GalUeo  to  stand  against 
progress  that  would  relieve  the  world 
of  sickle  cell  anemia,  diabetes,  and 
Downs  syndrome.  But  as  Dr.  David 
Baltimore  from  MIT  said  in  a  recent 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article: 

Scientists  reaUy  have  only  two  choicea: 
Either  stop  doing  science  entirely  or  take 
the  risk  that  your  woric  might  be  misused. 
Science  finds  what  it  finds  and  hands  that 
over  to  society.  It  is  up  to  society  to  use  it 
intelligently,  scientists  can  play  a  major  role 
in  interpreting  and  explaining  their  reaults, 
but  in  the  end  we  have  to  live  with  the  fact 
that  we  can  create  things  that  wHl  have  con- 
sequences that  are  very  unpleasant  to  us. 
That  is  the  chance  we  take. 

In  other  words,  his  m>parent  unset- 
tling view  is  that  science  must  proceed 
unobstructed— no  matter  what  the 
horrors,    monsters,    and   genies,    and 


then  allow  the  various  f ones  for  good 
or  111  in  aodety  to  sort  out  the  applica- 
tions and  lntt>Ucations. 

It  appear*  that  the  sin  of  Adam  has 
given  us  more  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  than  we  can  remmslbly  handle. 
No  one  I  ktK>w  is  wise  enough,  even 
though  certainly  endowed  wiUi  suffi- 
cient cleverness,  to  play  God  in  the  de- 
cision of  how  to  make  humankind 
more  perfect.  For  example.  Is  it  wise 
by  genetic  manipulation  to  make 
people  smarter  by  improving  IQ? 
Bigger,  by  use  of  growth  hormones? 
LiveUer.  so  it  will  be  natural  to  live 
past  100?  Or  prettier,  by  whatever  def- 
inition? 

In  reality,  without  proper  ethical  ap- 
proaches now— the  issue  will  be  decid- 
ed by  commercial  pragmatics  and 
maiket  forties.  The  fifth  biggest  stock 
offering  in  the  history  of  the  corpora- 
tions was  by  Cetus  in  1981— a  genetic 
engineering  company  that  went  public 
and  raised  1120.2  million.  What  is  to 
prevent  us  from  fulfilling  the  Hux- 
leyian  specter  of  a  biologically  de- 
signed caste  system  which  would  ge- 
netically sort  the  alphas,  betas, 
gammas,  and  deltas  for  certain  social 
and  economic  Ibncticms? 

A  return  to  slavery  is  a  possibility 
unless  public  and  private  institutions 
enter  into  the  dialog  with  vigor.  A 
well-informed  public  is  a  safeguard 
agidnst  the  arrogance  of  the  laborato- 
ry that  sayt  there  is  no  responsibility 
here,  or  thAt  says  there  might  be,  but 
we  do  not  know  how.  Some  geneticists 
are  urging  pressing  ahead  with  some 
accountability  structure  that  would 
deal  with  unrestrained  markeivlece  or 
research  b^ond  the  reach  of  scrutiny; 

The  option  we  in  the  general  society 
must  persistently  put  forth  is  the  one 
that  life  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  Just 
because  we  can  create  and  destroy  life 
does  not  mean  we  should  seize  the 
stuff  of  God.  There  is  a  way  of  per- 
ceiving ttaJiigs  beyond  Just  the  what  of 
things— the  why  of  the  created  order 
is  also  essential. 

I  have  struggled  with  the  eugenics 
issue  a  good  deal  since  the  July  1982, 
New  York  Times  edltorlaL  Is  it  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  forbid  certain  kinds  of  ge- 
netic engtaieering  e«g)ecially  as  it  af- 
fects the  germline  and  thus  future 
progeny?  Ih  my  search  for  answers.  I 
have  ocmsulted  a  number  of  experts  in 
the  fields  of  genetics  and  ethics.  My 
conclusions  are  not  yet  fully  formed, 
but  I  do  want  to  encourage  my  col- 
leanies  in  Government  and  the  public 
to  ekgage  in  an  informed  debate  with 
the  hoped-for  result  that  an  effective 
ethics  commission,  quasi-independent 
agency,  i^pn^riate  sanction,  or  world- 
wide mora]  consensus  could  be  devel- 
oped that  would  protect  us  from  be- 
coming enslaved  to  another  tmoontrol- 
lable  donob.  We  need  public  hearings 
across  the  Coimtry  on  the  issue.  Let  us 
not  reg^afce  until  we  have  decided 


whether  we  want  to  go  ahead  at  all.  I 
want  to  commend  the  religious  leaders 
'mho  have  raised  this  issue  now  to  the 
public  consciousness,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  scientists  who  simulta- 
neously have  been  meeting  in  the  Cap- 
itol, and  at  the  National .  Academy  of 
Science,  and  elsewhere,  to  seek  ac- 
countability on  this  urgent  matter.  My 
heartfelt  concern  is  that  we  will  not 
run  off  half  informed  and  stir  people's 
fears  unduly,  impose  legislation  that 
will  be  counterproductive  later,  or  be 
so  MNtthetic  that  technology  will  once 
again  outstrip  the  human  ability  to 
control  it.  For  the  sake  of  all.  let  us 
engage  our  best  minds,  hearts,  and  en- 
ergies around  this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Theological  Letter  Con- 
cerning the  Moral  Agreements"  that 
was  released  at  the  religious  leaders 
press  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd  for  the  purpose  of  discussion, 
along  with  the  list  of  supporters  of  the 
proposed  resolution  to  ban  the  engi- 
neering of  specific  genetic  traits  into 
the  germline  of  the  human  species. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO,  as  follows: 

SorroKTBKS  or  the  RasoLirnoR  ■ 

Rev.  James  T.  Draper,  Jr.,  President, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Rev.  James  R.  Crumley,  Jr..  Presiding 
Blahop,  Lutheran  Cliurcb  in  America. 

Blahop  A  James  Armstrong.  President, 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Pcdycarp  Kuach,  Nobel  laureate,  Re- 
gental  Profeaaor  Emeritus,  University  of 
Tezaa. 

Rev.  Arte  R.  Brouwer.  General  Secretary, 
Ref onaed  Church  in  America. 

Dr.  Geocge  Wald.  Nobel  laureate,  Profes- 
aor  of  Blolocy.  Harvard  University. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Neff,  General  Secretary. 
Churdi  of  the  Brethren. 

FMher  Richard  lloCormick,  SJ.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chrlatian  Ethlca,  Kennedy  Institute. 

Dr.  Richard  Lovelace,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  Gordon-Conwell  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Rev.  Henry  Nouwen,  Harvard  Divinity 
School. 

Moat  Rev.  Leroy  T.  Mattheisen,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Amarillo. 
Texas. 

Dr.  Jay  Kesler.  President.  Youth  for 
(%rlat/U3.A. 

Jeremy  Rifkin,  Director,  Foundation  on 
Economic  Trends,  Author.  Algeny. 

Blahop  Finis  A.  Crrutchfield,  President, 
CouncO  of  Bishops.  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  H 

Rev.  Robert  C.  C^ampbell,  General  Secre- 
tary, American  Baptist  Churches. 

Pat  Robertson.  The  700  Cnub,  President, 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network. 

Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Teegarden,  General  Min- 
ister and  President,  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
dplea  of  Christ). 

Most  Rev.  John  F.  Whealon.  Roman 
Catholic  Afthbishop,  Archdiocese  of  Hart- 
ford, (^nn. 

Rev.  Ivan  J.  KauffUann,  General  Secre- 
tary, Meimonite  Church. 


Dr.  Richard  C.  Halveraon.  Chaplain 
United  Statea  Senate. 

Moat  Rev.  Jamea  D.  Nledergeaea,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Nashville,  Ten- 


Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry.  Founder.  Cbriatlanl- 
ty  Today. 

Jim  Wallis,  Editor.  Sojourners  Magaalne. 

Most  Rev.  Walter  F.  Sullivan,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  RichnuMid,  Vir- 
ginia. 

I^.  J.  Robert  Nelson,  Professor  of  Theolo- 
gy, Boston  University. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Krimsky,  Professor  of  Envi- 
ronmental Policy,  Tufts  University. 

Most  Rev.  James  W.  Malone,  Vioe-Preai- 
dent,  UJS.  Catholic  Conference. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Allin,  Preaiding  Bistuv. 
The  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 

Rev.  Avery  Post,  President,  United 
C%urch  of  Christ. 

Most  Rev.  John  L.  May.  lUmian  Catholic 
Archbishop,  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Dr.  Jerry  Falwell.  Founder,  Moral  Malorl- 
ty. 

Dr.  Uebe  Cavalieri,  Sloan-Kettering  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  Ethan  Signer,  Professor  of  Biology, 
M.I.T. 

Most  Rev.  George  A  FulchO'.  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Lafayette.  Indi- 


OrganisftUoii  aff tUation  used  for  identification 
only. 


Dr.  Ted  W.  Engstrom,  Presidoit.  Woiid 
Vision. 

Dr.  Ruth  Hubbard.  Professor  of , Biology, 
Harvard  University. 

Rev.  Voy  M.  Bullen,  Bishop  and  Genoal 
Overseer,  The  Church  of  God. 

Rabbi  Ira  SUverman.  President,  Recon- 
structionist  Rabbinical  College. 

Most  Rev.  Mark  J.  Hurley,  Roman  Catbo- 
Uc  Bishop,  Diocese  of  SanU  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia. 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Drury,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Most  Rev.  Edward  J.  Herrmann.  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Dale  Brown,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology.  Bethany  Theological  Seminary. 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mardaga,  Roman 
C^athoUc  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Wilmington. 
Delaware. 

Most  Rev.  Jermne  J.  Hastrich.  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Gallup.  New 
Mexico. 

Tom  Hess.  Director.  Christian  Restoration 
Ministries. 

Dr.  Kurt  Mislow,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Princeton  University. 

Wes  Granberg-Michaelxon,  Author  and 
Former  Manwgi"g  Editor.  Sojourners  Maga- 
zine. 

Most  Rev.  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Roman 
CMhollc  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Kalamaaoo, 
MichigaiL 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Madera.  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia. 

Most  Rev.  William  G.  Connare,  Roman 
C:athollc  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Greensburg, 
Perm. 

Most  Rev.  Raymond  A  Lucker,  Roman 
Otholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  New  Ulm,  Min- 
nesota. 

Most  Rev.  Frank  J.  Rodlmer,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Patterson,  New 
Jersey. 

Dr.  John  Perkins,  President  Emeritus, 
Regent  College. 
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MM*    Rev.    Loru    J.    WaUen.    Roman 
CUhoUe  Btahop.  DioeeM  of  Winona.  Mlnne- 


FT.  Rieliard  Rohr.  O  JJC.  PasU>r.  New  Je- 
ninlf  1"'  OanuBunlty. 

Ifoat  Rev.  Oeorge  A.  Hanunes,  Roman 
CaUMlle  Btahop.  Dtoceae  of  Superior.  Wls- 


Ifoat    Rev.    Rme    H.    Oradda.    Roman 
Cathftik  Blatiop,  Diocwe  of  Penaaoola-Tal- 


Moat  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Sheehan.  Roman 
CatboUe  Aiefabishop.  Archdioeeae  of 
Omaha.  Wriw  ai^i 

Dr.  Jamea  L  Packer.  Profenor  of  Theolo- 
gy. Regent  Cirilece. 

Thb  Thioumical  Lnm  CoiKBunin  tbb 
Ifoau  AaouMBRS  AiuawT  Okmric  Emu- 
I  or  THE  Hoiuii  OBOfum  Celu 


WhUe  the  natkm  has  begun  to  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war,  little 
or  no  debate  has  taken  place  over  the  emer- 
gence of  an  entirely  new  technology  which 
In  time  could  very  well  poae  as  serious  a 
threat  to  the  existence  of  the  human  spe- 
etes  as  the  bomb  itself.  We  are  referring  to 
human  genetic  engineering.  On  July  22, 
IMS  the  New  York  Times  published  a  major 
editorial  enUtled  "Whether  to  Make  Perfect 
Humans."  It  will  soon  be  possible,  says  the 
Times,  to  fundamentaUy  alter  the  human 
species  Iqr  engineering  the  genetic  traits  of 
the  sex  cells— the  sperm  and  egg.  Human- 
ity's new  found  ability  to  engineer  genetic 
traito  could  weU  lead  to  the  creaUon  of  a 
new  species,  as  different  from  homo-sapiens 
as  we  are  to  the  higho-  apes.  So  grave  is  the 
threat  of  human  genetic  engineering  that 
the  Times  suggests  that  we  consider  "the 
quesUoo  of  whether  the  human  germline 
should  be  declared  inviolable." 

Programming  genetic  traits  into  human 
sex  cells  subjects  the  human  species  to  the 
art  of  technological  manipulation  and  archi- 
tectural design. 

.^th  the  arrival  of  hiunan  genetic  engi- 
neerteg.  humanity  approaches  a  crossroads 
in  its  own  technological  history.  It  will  soon 
be  possible  to  engineer  and  produce  human 
beings  by  the  same  technological  design 
principles  as  we  now  employ  in  our  industri- 
al proccaes. 

The  wholesale  tlesign  of  human  life,  in  ac- 
owdanoe  with  technological  prerequisites, 
design  specifications,  and  quality  controls, 
raises  a  fundamental  question.  Nobel  laure- 
ate Utriogist  Dr.  Salvador  Lauria  puU  the 
question  in  its  most  succinct  context  when 
he  asks  "When  does  a  repaired  or  manufac- 
tured man  stop  being  a  man  .  .  .  and 
become  a  robot,  an  object,  an  industrial 
product?" 

The  debate  over  genetic  engineering  is 
similar  to  the  debate  over  nuclear  power. 
For  yean  the  nuclear  proponents  argued 
that  the  potential  benefits  of  nuclear  power 
outweighed  the  potential  harm.  Today  an 
increasingly  skeptical  public  has  begun  to 
seriously  question  the  basic  presumption. 

In  a  similar  vein,  proponents  of  human  ge- 
netic engineering  argue  that  the  benefits 
outweigh  the  risks  and  that  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible not  to  use  this  powerful  new  tech- 
nology to  eliminate  serious  "genetic  disor- 
ders." The  New  York  Times  editorial  board 
oorrectly  addresstd  this  conventional  sden- 
tiflc  argument  l>y  concluding  in  Its  editorial 
that  once  the  scientists  are  able  to  repair 
genetic  defects  "it  will  become  much  harder 
to  argue  against  adding  genes  that  confer 
desired  qualities,  like  better  health,  looks  or 
brains."  According  to  the  Times.  "There  is 
no  discernible  line  to  be  drawn  between 


making  inheritable  repairs  of  genetic  de- 
fects, and  Improving  the  spedes." 

Once  we  decide  to  begin  the  process  of 
human  genetic  engineering,  there  Is  really 
no  logical  place  to  stop.  If  diabetes,  sickle 
cell  anonla.  and  cancer  are  to  be  cured  by 
altering  the  genetic  make-up  of  an  individ- 
ual, why  not  proceed  to  other  "diaorders:" 
myopia,  color  blindness,  left  handedness. 
Indeed,  what  Is  to  preclude  a  society  from 
deciding  that  a  certain  skin  color  Is  a  disor- 
der? 

As  knowledge  about  the  genes  Increases, 
the  blo-oi^neers  will  Inevitably  gain  new 
insights  into  the  functioning  of  more  com- 
plex characterlsUcs.  such  as  those  associat- 
ed with  behavior  and  thoughts.  Many  scien- 
tists are  already  contending  that  schiso- 
phrenla  and  other  "abnormal"  psychologi- 
cal states  result  from  genetic  disorders  or 
defects.  Others  now  argue  that  "antisocial" 
behavior,  such  as  criminality  and  social  pro- 
test, are  also  examples  of  malfunctioning 
genetic  infonnation.  One  prominent  neuro- 
physiologist  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  "there 
can  be  no  twisted  thought  without  a  twisted 
molecule."  Many  aodobiologists  contend 
that  virtually  all  human  activity  is  in  some 
way  determined  by  our  genetic  make-up  and 
that  If  we  wish  to  change  this  situation,  we 
must  change  our  genes. 

Whenever  we  begin  to  discuss  the  idea  of 
genetic  defects  there  is  no  way  to  limit  the 
discussion  to  one  or  two  or  even  a  dozen  so 
called  disorders  because  of  a  hidden  assump- 
tion that  lies  behind  the  very  notion  of  "de- 
fective." Ethicist  Daniel  Callahan  pene- 
trates to  the  core  of  the  probl«n  when  he 
observes  that  "behind  the  human  horror  at 
genetic  defectiveness  lurks  ...  an  image  of 
the  perfect  human  being.  The  very  language 
of  'defect.'  'abnormality.'  'disease.'  and 
'risk.'  presupposes  such  an  image,  a  kind  of 
prototype  of  perfection." 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  or  not  hu- 
manity should  "begin"  the  process  of  engi- 
neering future  generation  of  human  beings 
by  technological  design  in  the  laboratory. 

What  is  the  price  we  pay  for  embarking 
on  a  course  whose  final  goal  is  the  "perfec- 
tion" of  the  human  species? 

First  there  is  the  ecological  price  to  con- 
sider. It  is  very  likely  that  in  attempting  to 
"perfect"  the  human  species  we  will  succeed 
in  engineering  our  own  extinction.  Eliminat- 
ing so-called  "bad  genes"  will  lead  to  a  dan- 
gerous narrowing  of  diversity  in  the  gene 
pool.  Since  part  of  the  strength  of  our  gene 
pool  consists  in  its  very  diversity,  including 
defective  genes,  tampering  with  it  might  ul- 
timately lead  to  extinction  of  the  human 
race.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  19S0'8 
generic  modifications  were  made  in  wheat 
strains  to  create  bumper  crops  of  "super 
wheat."  When  a  new  strain  of  disease  hit 
the  fields,  farmers  found  that  their  wheat 
was  too  delicate  to  resist.  Within  two  years, 
virtually  the  entire  crop  was  destroyed. 

We  have  not  doubt  that  a  similar  effort  to 
"perfect"  the  human  species  by  eliminating 
the  so  called  bad  genes  would  prove  equally 
destructive.  This  simple  biological  fact  is  so 
patently  obvious  that  one  begins  to  wonder 
why  it  is  so  conveniently  ignored  by  so 
many  of  the  "experts"  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Even  Dr.  Thomas  Wagner,  the  sci- 
entist at  Ohio  University  who  is  responsible 
for  the  first  successful  transfer  of  a  gene 
trait  from  one  mammalian  species  to  the 
embryo  of  another  mammalian  species,  has 
gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  genetic 
engineering  of  the  human  germline  cells  be- 
cause of  the  potentially  devastating  effect 
that  such  narrowing  of  genetic  diversity 


might  have  on  the  ability  of  the  human  ape- 
etas  to  survive  In  the  future.  Dr.  Wagner 


It  Is  a  terrible  mistake  to  make  a  perma- 
nent, heritable  change,  even  if  it  appears  to 
be  for  the  better,  in  a  human  beings  genetic 
make-up.  We  dont  know  what  the  future 
brings,  and  we  don't  understand  fully  the 
process  of  evolution.  Any  spedes  of  animal 
needs  a  certain  degree  of  dhrersity.  some  of 
which  appears  negative,  in  order  for  it  to 
survive  into  the  future.  I  dont  think  we 
should  be  manipulating  the  genetic  material 
beyond  the  individual  generation  of  the 
human  involved." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  eugenics  to 
carefully  consider.  Eugenics  is  the  Insepara- 
ble ethical  wing  of  the  Age  of  Biotechnol- 
ogy. First  coined  by  Charles  Darwin's 
cousin.  Sir  Francis  Oalton.  eugenics  is  gen- 
erally categorised  into  two  types,  negathre 
and  positive.  Negative  eugends  Involves  the 
systematic  elimination  of  so-called  biologi- 
caUy  undesirable  characteristics.  Positive 
eugenics  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  genet- 
ic manipulation  to  "Improve"  the  character- 
istics of  an  organism  or  spedes. 

Eugenics  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  XJ&.  sported  a  mas- 
sive eugenics  movement.  Politicians,  celebri- 
ties, academicians  and  prominent  business 
leaders  Joined  together  In  support  of  a  eu- 
genlc's  program  for  the  country.  The  frenzy 
over  eugenics  reached  a  fever  pitch  with 
many  states  passing  sterilization  statutes 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  passing  a  new  emigra- 
tion law  in  the  1920's  based  on  eugenics  con- 
siderations. As  a  consequence  of  the  new 
legislation,  thousands  of  American  citizens 
were  sterilized  so  they  could  not  pass  on 
their  "inferior"  traits  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment locked  its  doors  to  certain  emigrant 
groups  deemed  biologicaUy  unfit  by  then  ex- 
isting eugenics  standards. 

While  the  Americans  flirted  with  eugenics 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  their  escapades  were  of  minor  his- 
torical account  when  compared  with  the  eu- 
genics program  orchestrated  by  the  Nazis  in 
the  1930's  and  40's.  Millions  of  Jews  and 
other  religious  and  ethnic  groups  were 
gassed  in  the  German  crematoriums  to  ad- 
vance the  Third  Reich's  dream  of  eliminat- 
ing all  but  the  "Aryan"  race  from  the  globe. 
The  Nazis  also  embarked  on  a  "positive"  eu- 
genics program  in  which  thousands  of  S.S. 
officers  and  German  women  were  carefully 
selected  for  their  "superior"  genes  and 
mated  under  the  auspices  of  the  state.  Im- 
pregnated women  were  cared  for  in  state  fa- 
cilities and  their  offspring  were  donated  to 
the  Third  Reich  as  the  vanguard  for  the 
new  super  race  that  would  rule  the  world 
for  the  next  millenlum. 

Eugenics  lay  dormant  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  World  War  II.  Then  the 
spectacular  breakthroughs  in  molecular  bi- 
ology in  the  1960's  raised  the  spectre  of  a 
eugenics  revival  once  again.  By  the  mid 
1970's,  many  scientists  were  beginning  to 
worry  out  loud  that  the  potential  for  genet- 
ic engineering  might  lead  to  a  return  to  the 
kind  of  eugenics  hysteria  that  swept  over 
America  and  Europe  earlier  in  the  century. 
Speaking  at  a  National  Academy  of  Sdence 
forum  on  recombinant  DNA.  Ethan  Signer, 
a  biologist  at  MIT.  warned  his  colleagues 
that: 

"This  research  is  going  to  bring  us  one 
more  step  closer  to  genetic  engineering  of 
people.  That's  where  they  figure  out  how  to 
have  us  produce  children  with  ideal  charac- 
teristics .  .  .  Last  time  around,  the  ideal 


children  had  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
Aryan  genes. 

The  conoeni  over  a  re-emergcnee  of  eu- 
genics Is  weU  lounded  but  mlspiaoed.  While 
professloaal  tthldsU  watch  out  the  front 
door  for  tell  tale  signs  of  a  resurreetlan  of 
the  Naii  nlgHtmare.  eugenics  doctrine  has 
quietly  sUppdd  in  the  bM*  door.  The  new 
eugenics  is  ooramerdal  not  sodaL  In  place 
of  the  shriU  eugenic  cries  for  radal  purity, 
the  new  coraaierdal  eugenics  talks  In  prag- 
matic terms  of  medical  benefits  and  im- 
provement in  Uie  quality  of  life.  The  old  eu- 
genics was  ste^TCd  In  poUtleal  ideolocy  and 
motivated  by  fear  and  hate.  The  new  eugen- 
ics Is  grounded  in  medical  advanoe  and  the 
spectre  of  extending  the  human  life  span. 

Genetic  engineering,  then.  Is  coming  to  us 
not  a  a  threat,  but  as  a  promise:  not  as  a 
punishment  Hut  as  a  gift  And  here  Is  where 
the  true  danger  lies.  If  the  Brave  New 
World  comes*  it  will  not  be  forced  on  us  by 
an  evO  cabal  of  self-serving  scientists  and 
Machlavelllaa  politldana.  On  the  contrary, 
what  makes  opposition  to  the  Brave  New 
World  so  difficult  Is  the  sedueUve  path  that 
leads  to  it.  Etery  new  advanoe  In  human  ge- 
netic engineering  Is  likely  to  be  heralded  as 
a  great  stridt  forward,  a  boon  for  human- 
kind. Everyone  of  the  ttreakthroughs  in  ge- 
neUc  engineering  will  be  of  benefit  to  some- 
one, under  some  circumstance,  somewhere 
in  sodety.  And  step  by  step,  advanoe  by  ad- 
vance, we  hianan  beings  mli^t  well  choose 
to  trade  awgy  the  spontaneity  of  natural 
life  for  the  predictability  of  technological 
design  unto  the  human  spedes  as  we  know 
it  is  transfortned  into  a  product  of  our  own 
creation:  a  product  that  bears  only  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  originaL 

How  Important  is  it  that  we  eliminate  all 
the  imperfections.  aU  the  defects?  What 
price  are  we  willing  to  pay  to  ext«id  our 
lives,  to  insuoe  our  own  health,  to  do  away 
with  all  of  the  Inconveniencea.  the  irrita- 
tions, the  nulsanoes.  the  infirmities,  the  suf- 
fering, that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
human  experience?  Are  we  so  enamored 
with  the  idea  of  physical  perpetuation  at  all 
costs  that  we  are  even  willing  to  subject  the 
hiunan  spedes  to  rigid  architectural  design? 
Is  guaranteeing  our  health  worth  trading 
away  our  huSaanity? 

What  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  medical  ad- 
vance, for  securing  our  own  physical  well 
being?  If  it  means  accepting  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing the  human  species  to  a  technologi- 
cally designed  product,  then  it  Is  too  dear  a 
price. 

Ultimately,  there  is  no  security  to  be 
found  in  engineering  the  human  spedes. 
just  as  we  have  now  learned  ttiat  there  is  no 
security  to  be  found  in  building  bigger,  more 
sophisidcated  nudear  bomba. 

Perhaps.  II  we  had  taken  the  time  to  look 
at  the  long  range  implicatioos  of  our  worii 
in  nudear  pliysics  forty  years  ago,  we  might 
well  have  dedded  to  restrict  w  prohibit  the 
research  and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  ahead  and  envlsi<m  the  final  logical 
consequences  of  our  work  in  genetic  engi- 
neering. The  question  Is  whether  we  will 
choose  to  do  so. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  resolution  will  rep- 
resent a  watershed  In  our  thinking  concern- 
ing sdence  and  technology.  For  the  first 
time,  it  af  fiivu  the  right  of  humanity  to  say 
no  to  the  mDlication  of  its  own  scientific 
knowledge,  lust  because  something  can  be 
d«ie  is  no  longer  an  adequate  Justification 
for  TiTTi""«»«y  it  should  be  done  or  that  it 
cant  be  stoiB>ed  from  being  done. 

We  believe  we  have  a  sacred  obligation  to 
say  no  whea  the  pursuit  of  a  specific  tech- 


nological path  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  life  Itself. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we 
now  turn  to  you  for  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

In  dedding  whether  to  go  ahead  or  not 
with  human  genetic  engineering  we  must  all 
ask  ourselves  the  following  question.  Who 
should  we  entrust  with  the  authority  to 
flfirign  the  blueprints  for  the  future  of  the 
human  spedes?  In  the  words  of  the  Nobel 
laureate  biologist  George  Wald.  "Who  is 
going  to  set  those  specifications?" 

Human  genetic  engineering  presents  the 
human  race  with  the  most  Important  politi- 
cal question  it  has  ever  had  to  contend  with. 
Who  do  we  entrust  with  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  dedde  which  are  the  good  genes 
that  should  be  engineered  into  the  human 
gene  pool  and  which  are  the  bad  genes  that 
should  be  eliminated? 

Today  the  ultimate  exercise  of  political 
power  is  within  our  graq>:  the  ability  to  con- 
trol the  future  lives  of  human  beings  by  en- 
gineering their  characteristics  in  advance: 
fHwy  them  a  hostage  of  their  own  archi- 
tecturally designed  blueprints.  Genetic  engi- 
neering represents  the  power  of  authorship. 
Never  before  In  history  has  such  complete 
power  over  life  been  a  possibility.  The  idea 
of  tam»riaonlng  the  life  span  of  a  human 
being  by  simply  engineering  its  genetic  blue- 
print at  conception  is  truly  awesome. 

Aldous  Huxley's  spectre  of  a  biologically 
«<— igniwi  caste  system  with  its  alphas,  betas, 
gammas  and  deltas  looms  on  the  horizon. 
Our  sodety  must  now  ponder  whether  to 
give  sanction  to  this  fundamental  departure 
in  how  human  life  is  formed.  In  examining 
this  issue,  we  would  ask  everyone  to  consid- 
er one  simple  question.  Would  we  trust  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  with  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  decide  which  genes  should  be  en- 
gineered into  the  human  gene  pool  and 
which  should  be  eliminated?  Would  we  en- 
trust the  executive  or  Judicial  branch^sith 
such  authority?  Or  the  corporations  ajatn^ 
marke^lace?  Or  the  scientists  and  thanned- 
ical  community? 

Who  do  we  designate  to  play  God?  The 
fact  Is.  no  individual,  group,  or  set  of  institu- 
tions can  legitimately  claim  the  right  or  au- 
thority to  make  such  decisions  on  behalf  of 
the  rest  of  the  spedes  alive  today  or  for 
future  generations. 

Genetic  engineering  of  the  human  germ- 
line oeUi  represents  a  fundamental  threat  to 
the  preservation  of  the  human  species  as  we 
know  it.  and  should  be  opposed  with  the 
same  courage  and  conviction  as  we  now 
oppose  the  threat  of  nuclear  extinction. 

We  would  like  your  support  for  this  pro- 
posed resolution  to  prohibit  the  engineering 
of  genetic  traits  into  the  germline  of  the 
human  species. 


All  of  US  in  the  Senate  are  proud  of 
Leo  for  this  recognition.  He  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  causes  of  others 
unselfishly,  and  has  raised  milllcms  of 
dollars  for  the  Children's  Ho«ital.  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  organizations 
that  are  part  of  many  of  our  daily 
lives. 

For  the  past  6  yeats.  Leo  has  served 
as  assistant  director  of  telecommunica- 
tions in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Howard  Uebengood.  the  Senate  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  would  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  forttmate  to  have  Leo's 
services. 


LEO  McMULLEN  RECEIVES  ROLL 
CALL  CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF 
AWARD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Leo  McMullen  of  the  Senate  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  Office,  for  being  select- 
ed as  the  24th  recipient  of  the  Roll 
Call  Congressional  Staff  Award.  In 
awarding  the  honor  to  Leo.  Roll  Call 
editor  Sid  Tudain  cited  Leo's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  charitable  causes  and  for 
his  contributions  toward  furthering  a 
spirit  of  community  within  the  Con- 
gress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  BRUCE 
MILLER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  qay  deep  sadness  at 
the  loss  of  a  good  and  valued  friend 
and  a  great  American.  David  Bruce 
Miller,  who  together  with  Robert 
Buettgenbach.  died  tragically  this 
week  in  a  plaine  crash  at  an  intemar 
tional  air  show  in  Mildenhall.  Eng- 
land. 

To  his  lovely  wife.  Mary  Aimee;  his 
two  daughters  and  two  sons:  other 
family  members;  and  David's  col- 
leagues at  the  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.. 
where  he  and  Robert  Buettgenbach 
were  employed.  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  condolences. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  David  Miller 
today  because  he  was  more  than  my 
friend;  he  was  an  exceptional  man  who 
was  respected  by  everyone  who  knew 
him,  including  myself.  However,  those 
who  knew  David  Miller  will  always  re- 
member him  as  a  highly  decorated 
Navy  combat  flyer,  a  man  who  loved 
his  country  and  served  it  with  great 
distinction,  and.  most  importantly,  as 
a  man  who  loved  his  family  and  his 
God. 

BAr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  highlights  of  this  man's 
remarkable  life  and  career  as  a  naval 
officer  and  pilot. 

'  David  Miller  began  his  Navy  career 
in  1946.  earning  his  wings  2  years  after 
entering  the  service.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  before  he  retired  from 
the  service  in  1979  to  work  for  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp.,  in  its  governmental  af- 
fairs office  here  in  Washington. 

During  his  military  career.  David 
Miller  flew  virtually  every  type  of 
Navy  aircraft,  from  both  air  bases  and 
carriers.  He  served  two  tours  in  Viet- 
nam, the  first  as  an  attack  squadron 
commander  aboard  the  UJS.S.  Bon- 
homme  Richmrd.  and  completed  240 
combat  missions  before  returning  to 
the  United  Stetes  in  1968. 

Before  his  retirement,  David  Miller 
had  flown  5,900  hours  of  missions, 
almost  all  of  them  in  single-pUoted  air- 
craft. His  decorations  for  distin- 
guished military  service  are  numerous: 
the  Silver  Star,  two  Legions  of  Merit, 
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four  DIsttnguished  Fljring  Croases.  an 
Air  Medal  with  a  gold  star,  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese Cro88  of  Gallantry.  Those 
are  Just  some  of  the  29  citations  he  re- 
ceived whfle  serving  in  the  Navy. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  a  monber  of 
the  prestigious  academic  fraternity  of 
Phi  BeU  Kampa.  David  Miller  also 
served  as  an  instructor  at  several  naval 
air  stations,  and  following  his  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam,  was  assigned  to  the 
Poitagon  to  be  head  of  the  budget  and 
legidative  teanch  of  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In 
1971.  he  was  named  pre^dent  of  the 
Red  River  VaUey  Fighter  PUots  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  later  stationed  in 
Naples.  Italy,  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Southern  I^irope  Commander  Strike 
Force  <rf  NATO. 

Captain  Miller  also  directed  Navy 
life  support  equipment  programs 
'before  his  retirement— drawing  upon 
his  experience  as  a  veteran  pilot  to 
help  insure  that  other  Navy  airmen 
had  adequate  safety  equimnent. 

His  service  at  the  Beech  Aircraft 
Corp.  was  also  distinguished.  He 
brought  to  that  company  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  Imowledge  about  air- 
craft and  a  solid  dedication  to  building 
reliable,  safe,  and  modem  planes.  I 
know  that  his  service  at  Beechcraft 
and  his  friendship  with  many  people 
at  that  fine  company  wiU  be  greatly 
'  missed. 

in  addition.  David  MiUer  will  be 
missed  by  his  many  friends  in  McLean 
and  in  nearby  Arlington,  where  he  and 
his  family  attended  church. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  inter- 
esting aspects  of  David  ICiller's  life 
and  career  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  two  newspaper  articles  about 
htm.  in  the  Washington  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  be  included  in  the 
Raoois  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  f  oUows: 
[From  the  Waahlnston  Poat,  June  6. 1963] 
Datio  IfiusK  Dm  n  Ckash  at  Aim  Show 
David  Bnioe  Miller.  56.  a  Beech  Aircraft 
Coip.  offldal  wbo  wu  a  retired  Navy  cap- 
tain and  a  decorated  combat  flyer,  died  May 
39  In  a  iriane  crash  at  Mlldenhall.  Ensland. 
The  Aaodated  Pren  reported  that  Capt, 
Miller  and  Robert  Buettcenbach.  59,  of  Au- 
gusta. Kan.,  who  both  worked  for  Beech 
Aircraft,  died  when  the  plane  they  were 
flying,   a  T34-C  Mentor  trainer,   crashed 
during  a  demonatratlon  at  the  International 
Air  Pete  at  the  RAF  baae  at  BUldenhall. 
The  aoddent  la  under  investigation. 

Capt.  Miller  began  his  Navy  career  in 
1946.  and  earned  his  wings  two  years  later. 
Over  Uie  yean,  he  flew  both  fighters  and 
attack  alrcarft  from  carriers  and  air  bases. 
Between  1966  and  1968.  he  served  two 
combat  tours  in  Vietnam,  the  first  as  com- 
mander of  an  attack  squadron  and  the 
seeond  as  commander  of  a  carrier  air  wing 
aboard  the  BoaAomme  RiOMrd.  He  flew  A4 


Skybawki  and  F6  Crusader  aircraft  and  par- 
ticipated in  340  combat  missions. 

In  1968.  he  was  promoted  to  captain  and 
came  to  Washington  as  head  of  the  budget 
and  legislative  branch  In  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  ac- 
companied the  Blue  Angels,  the  Navy's  pre- 
cision flying  team,  as  director  of  their  1974 
tour  of  Europe.  He  also  served  as  chief  of 
staff  to  the  commander  of  Strike  Force, 
Southern  Europe,  and  as  executive  director 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  Aircrew 
Survivability  Enhancement  Program. 

He  retired  from  active  duty  in  1979  and 
joined  Beechfcraft  Uter  that  year.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  manager  of  the 
company's  aerospace  aircraft  marketing  di- 
vision in  Washington. 

His  decorations  Included  the  SUver  Star, 
two  liCgions  of  Merit,  four  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  and  22  Air  Medals. 

Capt  liiller,  who  lived  in  McLean,  was  a 
naUve  of  Galesburg.  m.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  BeU  Kappa, 
and  earned  masters'  degrees  in  international 
affairs  and  administration  at  George  Wash- 
ington University.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  War  College  and  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Armed  Forces. 

He  was  a  member  of  Walker  Chapel 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Arlington, 
where  be  served  on  the  finance  committee 
and  tiad  been  president  of  the  Methodist 
Men's  Club.  He  was  a  Mason. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Aimee, 
and  four  children.  Linda  Louise,  Claude 
Harold,  Monique  Joaette,  and  Eric  Christo- 
pher MiUer,  all  of  McLean:  his  mother.  Vera 
Milehem  Miller  of  Camp  Point.  lU.:  a  broth- 
er, Richard  Neale  Miller  of  Southfield. 
Mich.,  and  a  sister.  Catherine  Louise  Anzelc 
of  JoUet,  m. 

CFrom  the  Washington  Times.  June  6, 19831 

Davis  Bbucb  Mnxn,  55.  RsmsD  as  Navt 
CArrAiM 

Funeral  services  for  retired  Navy  Capt. 
David  Bruce  Miller,  manager  of  aerospace 
aircraft  marketing  in  Washington  for  the 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  wUl  be  held  at  11  ajn. 
today  in  the  Old  FOrt  Myer  Chapel,  with 
burial  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Capt.  Miller,  55.  a  resident  of  McLean, 
d^ed  May  29  in  an  air  accident  following  an 
air  show  in  Mlldenhall,  England. 

One  of  Beech's  top  test  pilots.  Capt.  Miller 
had  more  than  34  years  of  flight  and  admin- 
istrative posts  with  the  Navy  and  was  one  of 
the  Navy's  top  administrators  and  coordina- 
tors in  training  naval  aviators  and  flight  of- 
ficers. He  oversaw  the  1974  European  tour 
of  the  Blue  Angels  precision  flying  team. 

Capt.  Miller  was  active  in  community  and 
civic  affairs.  Recently  elected  president  of 
the  Methodist  Men's  Club  of  Walker  Chapel 
in  Arlington,  he  also  served  on  the  church 
finance  committee.  He  was  a  32nd  degree 
Mason. 

Capt.  Miller  was  bom  in  Oalesburg,  111.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  pilot  In  1948  after  re- 
ceiving his  wings  as  an  aviation  midshipman 
at  age  20.  He  was  commissioned  an  ensign 
the  next  year  and  flew  A-1  Skyralders  from 
the  Oceaiui  Naval  Air  Station  in  Virginia 
and  from  the  carrier  Coral  Sea. 

Capt.  Miller  received  a  B.A.  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  In  1958  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  received  his  M.A.  in  inter- 
naticmal  af fain  and  MJS.  in  administration, 
both  from  George  Washington  Unlvenlty. 


During  his  Navy  career.  Capt.  Miller  was 
an  instructor  at  several  naval  air  statkms 
and  was  assigned  to  a  number  of  carriers. 

In  1966  on  his  first  combat  tour  In  Viet- 
nam. C^kpt.  Miller  commanded  Attack 
Squadron  144.  flying  A-4  Skyhawks. 

He  later  was  attack  training  offkwr  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Naval  Air  Pa- 
cific Fleet  and  then  commander  of  Carrier 
Air  Wing  5,  serving  his  seomid  combat  tour 
aboard  the  carrier  Bonhomme  RUhard. 

Assigned  to  the  Pentagon  in  1968.  Capt. 
Miller  was  head  of  the  budget  and  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  office  of  the  deputy  chief 
of  naval  air  operations.  In  1971.  be  was 
named  president  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
Fighter  Pilots  Assoclatfcm  and  In  1972  he  at- 
tended the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  here. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  he  was  stationed  In 
Naples,  Italy,  as  chief  of  staff  for  Com- 
mander Strike  Force,  Southern  Europe,  an 
asrignment  involving  coordination  of  logis- 
tics and  operational  plans  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Orgaidsatlon. 

He  returned  here  to  direct  Navy  programs 
on  Uf  e  support  equUiment  and  aircrew  sur- 
vivabUlty. 

Capt  MiUer  Joined  Beech  in  1979  after  re- 
tiring from  the  Navy  with  almost  aU  of  his 
5,900  flying  hours  in  single-piloted  aircraft. 
His  awards  included  the  Silver  Star,  two 
Legion  of  Merits,  four  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  22  Air  Medals,  four  Navy  Commen- 
dation Medals  and  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Gallantry. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mary  Aimee: 
two  daughters,  Linda  Louise  and  Monique 
Josette:  two  sons,  Claude  Harold  and  Eric 
Christopher;  his  mother  Vera  Milehem 
tfliller  of  Camp  Point  111.,  a  brother,  Rich- 
ard N.,  of  Southfield,  Mich.,  and  a  sister, 
Catherine  L.  Anzelc  of  Joliet  111. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
Walker  Chapel.  4102  N.  Glebe  Road,  Arling- 
ton. VA.,  22207. 


AN  AUDIENCE  WITH  POPE  JOHN 
PAUL  II  IN  THE  VATICAN 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  a  group  of  colleagues  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  an  audience  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  the  Vatican.  This 
was  the  second  time  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  this  courageous  man.  I 
know  the  rest  of  the  Senate  delegation 
including  Senators  Pirct,  Luoak. 
Hatch,  DeConcimi.  Hawkins,  and 
Specter  were  as  impressed  as  I  with 
this  great  world  leader. 

I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Pope  John 
Paul  II's  message  to  the  Senate  dele- 
gation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DSAK  FRiKinw:  I  extend  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come to  you  as  we  meet  today  in  the  Vati- 
can. I  have  vivid  recollections  of  my  own 
welcome  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
especially  the  warm  reception  given  to  me  in 
your  nation's  capital. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  should  wish  to  meet 
me  during  your  official  visit  to  Europe.  This 
clearly  manifests  your  sentiments  of  re- 
spect, which  I  assure  you  are  mutual,  as  well 
as  your  desire  to  engage  in  constructive  dia- 


logue regarding  matters  of  Interest  and  oon- 
cem  to  you  and  to  the  Holy  See. 

Tou  are  mto  and  women  who  exerdae 
leadenhlp  In  <he  United  States  and  wbo  In- 
fluence the  sodal.  ptdltleal  and  economic 
policies  of  America.  And  so.  as  you  perform 
this  important  role.  I  would  invite  you  to 
keep  before  your  eyes  a  global  viskm  of  the 
events  and  happenings  of  our  timea.  I  would 
encourage  you  to  reflect  constantly  on  the 
mmal  Implicitlons  and  consaqiwnres  of 
your  actions  and  on  your  Influence  on  the 
world  oommualty.  Maintain  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  dlifaity  of  the  honaan  person  and 
be  courageous  in  uphdkUns  the  Inalienable 
righU  which  flow  from  that  dtgnitr-  the  in- 
allmable  rIgMs  of  every  human  person— 
every  man.  woman  and  child.  In  this  way. 
you  wlU  be  serving  not  only  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, but  you  will  be  protecting  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
entire  human  family. 

May  you  be  strong  in  your  resolve  to 
pursue  the  path  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
no  matter  what  the  coat  And  be  assured 
that  I  accompany  you  In  this  endeavor  with 
my  blessing  aad  my  prayers  for  you  and  for 
all  your  fellow  Americans. 


National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


message:  from  the  house 

At  12:42  pJtL,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  R^resentatives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  followfeig  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  ccmcurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolutiim  designating 
August  3.  1081,  as  "NaUonal  Paralysed  Vet- 
erans Recognklon  Day." 

At  1:21  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Reipresentatives,  delivered  by 
BCs.  Ooetz,  one  of  its  deriLB.  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2915.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  yean  1984  and  1986  for  the 
Department  of  States,  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
carting,  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  Joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJ.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  3,  1983.  as  "National  Paralysed  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclkry. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
aoconvuiying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1330.  A  communicaUon  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
loea  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  provectus  proposing  construction 
of  a  Federal  office  building  in  Knoxvllle, 
Itan.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUe  Works. 

EC-1331.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  diairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Oommiaslon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
r^MHrt  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nudear  facilities  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1232.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  rhitinnan  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursiuuit  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


HOUSE 


MEAS^ 


;URE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  969.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act 
of  June  5.  1020.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle  claims 
for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500  arising  by 
reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible (Rept  No.  08-150). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COBOflTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  a  nomi- 
nation list  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  7,  1983,  and.  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Seiuitors. 


The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJt.  2915.  An  act  to  authorise  approprla- 
Uons  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1965  for  the 
Department  of  Statea,  the  XJA.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
caking,  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  1446.  A  bill  to  provide  that  loan  guaran- 
tees In  an  economic  development  program 
shall  be  limited  only  by  the  availability  of 


qualified  appUeants  and  limitations  In  ap- 
promiation  Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1447.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gram 
income  certain  distributions  from  a  quali- 
fied terminated  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    BTRD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakib.  Mr.  Thduiohs,  Mr.  Ckan- 
STOM,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Asimoa, 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    BstrTSsa.    Mr. 
BOIGAMAH,  Mr.  BOXKR,  Mr.  Bdmfbbs. 
Mr.  DbConcini,  Mr.  DoMxnci,  Mr. 
DuKSMasxcn,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATsa,  Mr.  HvuH,  Mr.  Husdlsbton. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  LAUiasaaac.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  IfAHT,  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Mw^THis,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Paox- 
imx.  Mr.  Sassks  and  Mr.  WnjON): 
S.  1448.  A  bill  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Vbc.  HELMS: 
S.  1447.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  contributions  from  a 
qualified  terminated  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EXCLUSIOH  FROM  IRCOMK  OP  CSBTAIN  PLAN 
CONTRISnTIOMS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  relates 
to  the  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions from  a  qualified  terminated  pen- 
sion plan,  and  is  designed  to  remedy  a 
problem  encountered  by  a  North  Caro- 
lina citizen  and  taxpayer.  Mr.  John 
Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  had  a  qualified  pension 
plan  with  his  company.  Variety 
Wholesalers.  Inc.  The  plan  was  termi- 
nated in  1976,  and  there  was  a  liunp 
sum  distribution  of  all  the  plan's 
assets  in  December  of  that  year  except 
for  an  insurance  policy  on  BCr.  Pope's 
life.  BCr.  Pope  wished  to  purchase  the 
life  insurance  policy  but  could  not  be- 
cause at  the  time  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corp.  regulations  prohibited 
the  sale  of  a  life  insurance  policy  by  a 
pension  plan. 

In  early  1977  Mr.  Pope  esUblished  a 
rollover  IRA  account  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  his  payout.  Also  in  early 
1977,  the  PBGC  changed  its  regula- 
tions governing  the  sale  of  a  life  insur- 
ance pKJlicy  by  a  pension  plan  to  allow 
such  a  sale.  Mr.  Pope  was  able  to  pur- 
chase liis  policy,  and  he  promptly  de- 
posited these  funds  in  a  rollover  IRA 
account.  A  complete  rollover  of  all 
funds  received  by  B4r.  Pope  from  the 
terminated  pension  plan  was  thus  ac- 
complished within  60  days  of  the 
plan's  termination. 

The  IRS  audited  Mr.  Pope's  1976 
and  1977  tax  returns  and  disallowed 
the  entire  rollover  because  of  a  techni- 
cality that  requires  all  payouts  to  be 
made  within  1  calendar  year.  The  IRS 
assessed  an  income  tax  deficiency,  plus 
interest  and  a  substantial  penalty. 
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Mr.  Praiklent.  Mr.  Pope  has  been 
unjustly  penaliMd  by  the  IRS  because 
the  FBQC  chanted  the  rules  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
by  a  pension  plan.  When  Mr.  Pope's 
penskm  plan  was  terminated.  PBGC 
regulations  barred  the  sale  of  his  life 
insurance  policy.  But  within  weeks  the 
PBGC  chsfiged  its  regulations  to  allow 
such  a  sale. 

Congress  never  intended  to  penalize 
taxpayers  who  comply  with  require- 
ments of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Incnne  Security  Act.  but  who  never- 
thelen  face  adverse  treatanent  by  the 
IRS  because  the  payout  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  terminated  pension  plan 
straddles  3  calendar  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  aUow 
Mr.  Pope's  distribution  to  be  treated 
as  a  qualifying  tax-free  rollover.  To 
my  knowledge.  Mr.  Pope's  situation  is 
unique,  uad  my  amendment  would 
apply  to  no  other  taxpayer.  Its  effect 
on  the  Treasury  would  be  minimal. 

This  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  on  December  15.  1982.  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982.  Un- 
fortunately, it  did  not  survive  the  con- 
ference cm  that  bill.  But  this  proposi- 
tion has  merit.  As  a  matter  of  fairness 
Congress  ^ould  adopt  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  at 
Revreeentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  aaaembled, 

nC   I.  TtBATMSNT  OF  CnTAIN  MSnUBUTIONS 

raoH   A  QVAunxD  mniiNATBO 

PLAN. 

(s)  !■  OsaBuu.— Far  purposes  of  the  In- 
twnsl  Revenue  Code  of  1954  If- 

(1)  a  dtsUilNiUon  was  made  from  a  quali- 
fied tcfmlnated  plan  to  an  employee  on  De- 
cember IS,  1976.  and  (m  January  6.  1977. 
such  employee  transferred  all  of  the  proper- 
ty received  in  such  distribution  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  (within  the  mean- 
ins  of  section  406(a)  of  such  code)  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  such  employee,  and 

(3)  the  remainins  balance  to  the  credit  of 
such  employee  in  such  qualified  terminated 
plan  was  distributed  to  such  employee  on 
January  21.  1977,  and  all  the  property  to 
such  emirioyee  on  January  31.  1977.  and  all 
the  property  received  by  such  employee  in 
such  distribution  was  transferred  by  such 
employee  to  such  individual  retirement  ac- 
count on  January  31. 1977. 

then  such  distributions  shall  be  treated  as 
quaUfyins  rollover  distribuUcms  (within  the 
meaninc  of  section  403(a)  (SKD)  of  such 
code)  and  shall  not  be  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  employee  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  paid. 

(b)  Qoaupud  TmcniAnD  Puui.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  secUoo.  the  term  "qualified 
terminated  plan"  means  a  pension  plan— 

(t)  with  respect  to  which  a  notice  of  suffi- 
ciency was  issued  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Ouaranty  Corporation  on  December  2. 1976. 
and 

(3)  Which  was  terminated  by  corporate 
action  on  February  30, 1976. 


(c)  Rsnrim  oa  Cudr  or  Ovbvatmur 
Basssd  st  Statutb  or  LmRATKHis.— Not- 
wlthstandinc  section  6511(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  any  other  period 
of  UmiUtion  or  lapse  of  ttane,  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  such  code  which  arises  by 
reason  of  this  seeUon  may  be  fUed  by  any 
person  at  any  time  within  the  1-year  period 
betlnninf  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Sections  6511(B)  and  6514  of  such  code 
shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  filed  under  this  subsection  within 
such  1-year  period.* 


By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BAKxa.  Mr.  THxnuaoMs.  Mr. 
CaAMSTOif.  Mr.  RAinwLPH.  Mr. 
Abonok.    Mr.    DoMXinci.    Mr. 

DUMHBXBOBR.    Mr.    EAST.    Mr. 

OOLDWATSB.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 

Matrias.    Mr.    WiLSOii.    Mr. 

Baucus.     Mr.     BxRTSSir.     Mr. 

BnfOAiCAif.    Mr.    Borxh.    Mr. 

BuMPBts.  Mr.  DxCoKcnn.  Mr. 

HxpuH.  Mr.  HuoDUtSTOif.  Mr. 

JACKSOM,  Mr.  LAtTTBRBxaa.  Mr. 

Lbaht,     Mr.     MxiXTHBH.     Mr. 

NuHH,  Mr.  PHOxmxB.  Mr.  Rah- 

DOLPH.  and  Mr.  Sassbb): 
S.    1448.   A   biU    to   designate   the 
square   dance   as   the   national   folk 
dance  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btho  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rxcord.) 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

8.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btbo.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuooLXSTOif)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  combat, 
deter,  and  punish  individuals  who 
adulterate  or  otherwise  tamper  with 
food.  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other  prod- 
ucts with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iifllssouri 
(Mr.  Eaglxtoh)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  508.  a  bill  to  exempt  entities 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  fees  under  the  Fed^ptl  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

S.  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ttnnuom),  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HxLMS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  801,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  SUte  Code,  to  esUbUsh  a 
program  to  provide  high  school  gradu- 
ates with  technical  training  in  skills 
needed  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  return 
for  a  commitment  for  enlisted  service 
in  the  Amred  Forces. 

S.  SSt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THXTBMOifs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


829.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

S.SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxnuiOMD.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frmn  C^lfomla 
(Mr.  WiLsoii)  was  added  as  a  eoapon- 
sor  of  S.  858.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganteatlon  known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  Inc. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuxmohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fitmi  Virginia 
(Mr.  Tbiblb)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  858.  supra. 
s.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boscrwxtz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  863.  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Enterprise  Zone  Employment  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983." 

S.  tSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exom.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (BCr.  HvMPHBXT)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  995.  a  bill  to  amend 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  modify 
the  rule  for  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  payment  of  certain  adjust- 
menta  in  compensation  in  the  case  of 
hospitalized  veterans. 

S.  1004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ahdbxws)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1004.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan  provisions  of 
chapter  89.  Utle  5.  United  States  Code 
to  assure  aidequate  mental  health  ben- 
efit levels  and  otherwise  limit  benefit 
reductions. 

S.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxniz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslzt),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DbCohciki).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautxwbbbo).  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilxs) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1144.  a 
bill  to  suspend  periodic  reviews  of  dis- 
ability beneficiaries  having  mental  im- 
pairments pending  regulatory  reform 
of  the  disability  determination  proc- 
ess. 

8.  1*TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mrchxll.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PxRCT)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Torii  (Mr.  Mothihah)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1276.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  pensions  received  by  re- 
tired Judges  who  are  assigned  to  active 
duty  shall  not  be  treated  as  wages  for 
purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
smATB  joorr  aBSOLunoii  iot 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cockbah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWRZ).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpbbs).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxibdick).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oabm).  the 
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Sraator  fnan  South  CMtdlna  (Mr. 
HoLuiiQS),  the  SenaUnr  fPom  Maasa- 
chuaetto  (Mk*.  KsmnDT).  the  Senator 
ftom  Georgia  (Mr.  Numi).  the  Senator 
from  Indian*  (Mr.  Quatu).  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ram- 
dolph),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  arxmns)  were  added  as  oo- 
sp<ni8or8  of  Senate  Joint  Reiolutlon 
107.  a  Joint  resoluticm  to  dwlgnat4?  the 
year  of  1988  as  the  "Wagner-Peyser 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year." 

■BiATt  jonrr  BBSOumoM  lot 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gbasslxt)  iras  added  as  a  coaponaor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  109.  a  Joint 
resolution  dwignatlng  the  week  begin- 
ning June  19  1988.  as  "National  Chil- 
dren's Liver  Disease  AwareneH  Week." 

SISATS  ISSOLimOII  IST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KAsmr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SntPS^H)  and  the  Senator  frtmi 
Virginia  (Mk*.  Wabmbb)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  •f  Senate  Resolution  137.  a 
resolution  epcpressing  the  aoiae  of  the 
Senate  that  Taiwan  should  retain  full 
membershii)  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pelled as  a  precondition  for  member- 
ship in  that  body  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 
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SDFPLEBOaiTAL 
APPI^OPRIA'nONS.  1983 


)WER 


TOWER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMItNDMENT  NO.  1359 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
PxBCT.  Mr.  Thubmohd.  Mr.  Cohbh ,  Mr. 
QuATLx.  Mr.  Wakhbr.  Mr.  Ldoab.  Mr. 
HuMPHBXT.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Jacksoh. 
Mr.  Nuim.  Mr.  Exoh.  Mr.  iMKsn,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Jkpsxh.  Mr.  LBvni .  and  Mr. 
BiHGAiiAH)  |Ht>po6ed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (BJl.  3069)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  parposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  IX  line  21.  strike  out  "$1,190,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "96.190.000". 

On  pace  17,  between  lines  14  and  IS, 
insert  the  following: 

Section  771  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1983,  as  contained  in 
PubOc  Law  97-377  (96  SUt.  1863).  is  re- 
pealed. 

metzenBaum  amendment  no. 

1360 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  3069. 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  insert 
the  f  ollowinf  new  section: 

Sac  .  (al  An  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
may  not  use  any  funds  available  to  such 
agency  to  indemnify  any  person  (including 


I  of  legal  fees),  pursuant  to  any  contract 
with  the  United  States,  for  amounU  paid  by 
sudi  person  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  say  action  of  the  Intenul  Revenue  Serv- 
ice by  reasm  of  any  action  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  unless  authorized  by  a  stat- 
ute enacted  before,  dn.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  amounts  paid  by  an  agency  of 
the  Oovemment  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  to  indemnify  any  person, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the  United 
States,  for  amounts  paid  by  such  person  to 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  any  action  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shaU  be  a  debt 
owed  by  such  person  to  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  that  the  funds  available  to  such 
agency  from  which  such  amounts  were  paid 
were  not  authorised  by  a  sUtute  enacted 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  be  used  for  such  purpose.  Each 
BUdi  debt  shall  be  subject  to  all  Federal 
laws  having  general  applicability  to  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  and  shall  be  col- 
leeted  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by 
sudi  laws. 

(e)  It  is  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  ease  of  any  contract  by  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  leased  cargo 
apace  in  a  maritime  vessel  from  a  contrac- 
tor, the  Department  of  the  Navy  should  (1) 
exerdae  any  option  to  purchase  such  mari- 
time vessel  provided  by  the  lease  contract  or 
(2)  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
procure  such  cargo  space  by  the  most  cost 
effective  means  authorized  by  law. 

COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1361 
Mr.  COCHRAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3069;  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  56,  line  23,  strilie  out 
"164.000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$68is00,000". 

On  page  57,  line  16,  after  the  semicolon 
insert  the  foUowing:  "$4,300,000  is  for  Oulf 
Islands  National  Seashore,  Mississippi;". 


health  center  library  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west under  section  730(aXl)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $14,500,000,  to  remain 
available  untQ  expraded;  and  notwlthstand- . 
ing  any  other  proviskm  of  this  at  any  other 
Act.  such  amount  shall  be  made  available 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
703^)  and  733(aXl)  of  the  PuUic  Health 
Sernce  Act. 

Natiohal  iMSTinms  or  Hxalth 

HATIOHAL  LISHAltf  Or  MSDICnS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 301  and  parts  I  and  J  of  title  m  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
conducting  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration projecta  at  an  existing  academic 
health  center  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
$5,900,000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

GRAins  roK  Cohstkuctioii  or  Acasskic 

FACILITnBS 

Vm  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  $32,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  be  available 
for  two  grants  in  New  England  except  that 
the  imrvlsioas  of  section  731(aX2)  and  (b) 
shall  not  iwly  to  the  funds  appropriated 
imder  this  heading,  and  the  amount  of  the 
grants  paid  from  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any 
matching  requirement  contained  in  section 
721(c)  of  such  part  and  shall  be  used  for  two 
facilities  of  the  type  mentioned  in  section 
713(g). 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1362 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3069, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sbc  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  indemnify  any 
person  (including  costs  of  legal  fees),  pursu- 
ant to  any  contract  with  the  United  States, 
for  amounts  paid  by  such  person  to  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  any  action  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 


RUDMAN  (AND  EAOLETON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1363 

Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eaolbtoh)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3069,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  72.  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

FACnJTIES  DEVELOPMENT 
Hkalth  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 
health  resources  and  services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services"  for  the  remodeling 
and   expansion   of   an   existing   academic 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1364 

BCrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Danporth.  Mr.  Eagletoh,  Mr.  Dixoh. 
and  Mr.  Borem).  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  H.R.  3069,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  page 
87,  after  line  6;  add  the  foUowing  new  mate- 
rial: "Rock  Island  Labor  Assistance,  For  em- 
ployee protection  as  authorized  by  the  Rocli 
Island  Railroad  Transition  and  Employee 
Assistance  Act.  as  amended.  (45  USC  1001, 
et  seq.).  $35  million  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

BAU(XrS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1365 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3069,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"For  mailing  and  insuring  loans  pursuant 
to  section  310B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1933) 
to  businesses  and  cooperatives  which  are  (1) 
engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies, 
and  services  directly  related  to  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  diverted  from  produc- 
tion luider  payment-in-kind  land  diversion 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  (2)  experiencing  substan- 
tial economic  hardship  directly  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  such  programs, 
$100,000,000  to  remain  available  untU  Sep- 
tember 30. 1984.". 


MATTINGLY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1366 

Mr.  MATTINOLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Nuim.  B4r. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Hollings)  pro- 
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pond  an  amendment  to  the  Mil  HJl. 
SOM.  Mm:  M  f oUowK 
On  pace  ST.  atilke  lines  1  tlurouch  3S  and 
;  la  Itett  thereof  the  foilowtair 


"(4)  For  rioe.  by  Oeeember  IS.  IMS.' 


"Mooe  of  the  fundi  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  or  by  any  other  Act.  or  by  any  other 
provWon  of  law.  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpoM  of  restartlnc  the  L-Reaetor  at  the 
Savannah  Rtvcr  Plant.  Aiken.  South  Caroli- 
na, until  the  Department  of  Knergy  com- 
pletes an  anvlronmental  Impact  Statement 
pursuant  to  ssetion  103(2)0  of  the  National 
Finlionincnrsl  FoUcy  Act  of  19W.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paiacraph  the  term  "restart- 
k^  siMkll  mean  any  activity  related  to  the 
opetatlop  ol  the  L-Reactor  that  would  load 
fud  Into  the  reactor  core,  achieve  critical- 
Uty.  lenerate  flarion  producU  within  the  re- 
actor, or  discharge  cooling  water  from 
either    testing    or    operations    into    Steel 

"CoosMent  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Piriiey  Act  of  19W.  and  in  consulU- 
tloa  with  State  officials  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  the  Bnlronmental  Impact  State- 
ment called  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
expedited.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  may 
reduce  the  public  comment  period,  except 
that  the  public  comment  period  shall  not  be 
reduced  to  lem  than  forty-five  days  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  his  Record  of  Deci- 
sion, based  upon  the  completed  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  not  sooner  than 
December  1.  IMS,  and  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1. 1M4.". 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1367 

Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  3069.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Strike  the  language  on  page  71.  line  n  to 
page  73.  line  10  and  Insert  the  following: 
"Higher  snd  continuing  education  for  an  ad- 
dttlooal  amount  for  'Higher  and  continuing 
education'.  $4J17.000". 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1368 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 
HASTOii.  Mr.  Aifoiixws.  Mr.  Zorimskt. 
Mr.  Docoii.  Mr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Prtos. 
Mr.  Kasrii.  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Exoh.  Mr. 
BansBK.  Mr.  Lbvih.  Mr.  Johmstoh. 
Mr.  BOMPIBS.  Mr.  Hast,  and  Mr.  Sm- 
ms)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bOl  HJl.  3069.  supra;  as  followr. 

On  page  13S.  after  line  7.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tlOB  as  f (dlowK 

.  Sac  406.  KffecUve  only  for  the  1984  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»4»  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  section  I07C  (7  VJS.C. 
1445b-a)  the  following  new  section: 
"lASLT  AmronKSMBirr  or  paocxAits 

"Sac  107C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
announce  the  terms  and  conditions  for  each 
of  the  annual  programs  for  the  1904  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cott<m.  and 
rice  (ineludlns  the  applicable  loan  rate  and 
estaWishfid  price,  and  the  details  of  the 
acreaae  reduction  program,  if  any)  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule: 

"(1)  For  wheat,  by  July  1. 1903; 

"(3)  For  feed  grains,  by  September  15. 
1963; 

"(3)  For  upland  cotton,  by  November  1. 
1963:  and 
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LAT7TENBERG      (AND      OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  N08.  1369 

THROUGH  1371 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bxoii.  Mr.  DuuoiBnois.  Mr. 
BoscHWRZ.  and  Mr.  DsCoiiciin)  sub- 
mitted three  amendments  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  66) 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934:  as  follows: 

On  page  39.  line  3.  strike  out  "a  de  novo" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'judicial". 

On  page  39.  line  S.  immediately  after  the 
period  insert  "Such  Judicial  review  shaU  be 
de  novo,  unless  the  renewal  applicant  has 
been  afforded  a  hearing  on  record  before  an 
independent  hearing  examiner  or  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  consistent  with  SUte  law 
that  requires— 

"( 1 )  adequate  notice: 

"(2)  fair  opportunity  for  participation  by 
the  renewal  applicant,  which  includes— 

"(A)  discovery; 

"(B)  the  filing  of  pleadings,  motions,  or 
objections: 

"(C)  the  introduction  of  written  or  oral 
testimony:  and 

"(D)  cross-examination  of  opposing  par- 
ties: and 

"(3)  a  written  decision  by  the  examiner  or 
Judge  based  exclusively  on  the  full  record  of 
the  hearings  and  stating  the  specific  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  on  which 
the  decision  is  bssed.". 

On  page  31.  line  IS.  insert  "be  required,  ss 
part  of  the  franchise  request  for  proposals, 
to  dedicate  or  set  sside  channels  for  public 
educational  or  governmental  users,  and  the 
cable  systnn  operator  may"  immediately 
after  'may". 

On  page  31.  line  16,  strike  out  all  begin- 
ning with  "public"  through  "or"  on  line  17. 

On  page  42.  line  20.  insert  'public,  educa- 
tional or"  immediately  after  "for". 

On  page  43.  line  4.  insert  '"other"  immedi- 
ately after  '"for". 

On  page  34.  insert  between  lines  9  and  10 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable 
where  the  cable  system  is  subscribed  to  by 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  residences  to 
which  cable  service  is  available,  unless  the 
cable  operator  demonstrates  that  90  percent 
of  the  time,  adequate  on-site  reception  of 
the  four  television  signals  Is  available  to 
more  than  SO  percent  of  the  households  to 
which  cable  service  Is  available.  Such  a  de- 
termination shaU  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Failure  by  the  Commission  to  make  a 
determination  within  180  days  after  the 
filing  of  an  application  by  the  cable  opera- 
tor shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  determination 
that  such  satisfactory  receptioo  is  avaU- 

able.".        

•  Mr.  LAXTTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Rkobo  a 
number  of  amendments  to  Senate  biU 
S.  66.  the  Cable  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1983. 

The  bill  is  intended  by  its  sponsors 
to  establish  a  national  policy  govern- 
ing    cable     telecommunications.     It 


would  vest  in  the  Federal  Government 
primary  jurladlcUon  over  cable  tele- 
communieatkms,  while  restrietlng  the 
power  of  State  and  local  fovemments 
that  previously  have  been  aeUvely  in- 
volved in  the  franchising  and  regula- 
tion of  cable  systems.  As  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware.  I  have  ex- 
pressed substantial  reservations  with 
regard  to  various  aspects  of  this  bilL  I 
voted  against  reporting  the  bill  from 
the  Commerce.  Sdenoe  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  for  that  reason.  Sev- 
eral days  ago.  I,  along  with  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Senators  fn»n 
Minnesota,  circulated  a  letter  to  our 
colleagues  expressing  our  intention  to 
offer  amendments  addressing  some  of 
our  principal  concerns. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have 
attempted  to  secure  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation of  our  coiMems  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  amendments  that  I. 
and  my  good  friends  from  Nebraska, 
and  Minnesota,  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DaCoiiciin). 
sutaiit  today  are.  acceptable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and.  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  want  to  say 
for  the  record  how  much  I  appreciate 
their  willingness  to  compromise.  I 
Icnow  they  have  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  bill.  ^ 

While  the  amendments  we  offer 
today  do  not.  of  course,  address  all  of 
the  shortcomings  in  the  bill  as  I  see 
them,  they  do  make  what  I  believe  are 
sii^icant  and  salutary  changes  in  the 
legislation.  Given  the  alternative  be- 
tween simply  opposing  the  bill,  and  se- 
curing what  I  believe  are  improve- 
ments, the  choice  for  me  was  clear. 
Consequently,  with  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  and  certain  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  generally  prepared  to 
suinwrt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  we 
offer  today  would  affect  four  general 
areas  of  the  bill:  The  deregulation  of 
rates  for  basic  cable  service;  the  provi- 
sion of  access:  the  procedure  govern- 
ing the  renewal  of  cable  franchises: 
and  the  abrogation  of  contractual 
duties. 

■ATI  DaaaODLATION 

Mr.  President,  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  cable  is  the  only  available 
means  of  securing  clear  television  re- 
ception. The  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee  would  deregulate  rates  in 
many  of  these  far  flung  areas,  subject- 
ing consumers  to  the  monopoly  power 
of  cable  operators. 

Specifically,  the  bUl  provides  that 
rates  shall  be  deregulated  in  any  area 
falling  within  the  so-called  B  contour 
of   four   television   signals,   three   of 


which  must  be  network  signals.  The  B 
contour  is  defined  as  an  area  where 
more  than  50  perooit  of  the  house- 
holds reoeltre  adequate  rec^tlon  90 
percent  of  the  time. 

In  some  municipalities  within  the  B 
contour,  however,  reception  is  much 
worse.  Thifee  places  could  be  in  a 
valley,  or  faced  with  other  barriers  to 
reception.  These  are  areas  where  cable 
serves  the  function  of  a  utility  movid- 
ing  essentisil  recepticm  servioea,  where 
there  are  not  available  reasonably 
competitive  alternatives  to  cable  for 
the  rec^tlon  of  television  signals. 
These  are  areas  where  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  an  unusual  majority 
of  the  houeeholds  subscribe.  In  these 
areas.  I  l>elleve.  rate  regulation  is  en- 
tirely appropriate. 

Consequently.  the  amendment 
would  provide  that  where  a  system 
serves  more  than  80  parent  of  the 
households  to  which  cable  is  available, 
then  there  should  be  a  presumption 
that  adequate  reception  is  not  avail- 
able, and  rate  reguliatibn  shall  contin- 
ue. There  is.  moreover,  a  waiver  provi- 
sion, to  permit  a  cable  (verator  to 
show  that  he  has  secured  subscrip- 
tions from  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  homes  notwithstanding  that  ade- 
quate on  site  reception  is  available  to  a 
majority  of  the  households. 

Also,  the  bill  provides  that  even 
where  rates  may  continue  to  be  regu- 
lated, cable  operators  aie  guaranteed 
annual  rate  increases  equal  to  5  per- 
cent or  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  whichever  was  greater. 
We  found  no  basis  for  providing  an  al- 
ternative measure  to  the  CPI.  assum- 
ing there  are  to  be  auUnnaUc  rate  in- 
creases. Consequently,  the  amendment 
we  submit  today  would  inovide  that 
the  auUnnaitic  rate  increases  would  be 
no  more  than  the  rise  in  the  CPI. 
Given  the  eurrent  level  of  inflation.  I 
understand  that  this  would  result  in 
lower  automatic  increases. 


tBAMCHISIl 

The  bill  provides  guidelines  govern- 
ing a  franchising  authority's  omsider- 
ation  of  a  <iable  operator's  request  for 
a  renewal  of  his  franchise.  The  bill 
provides,  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  guidelines,  if  the  franchising 
authority's  decision  is  adverse  to  the 
cable  opemtor.  then  the  cable  opera- 
tor may  seoure  de  novo  Judicial  review 
of  the  decision.  In  other  words,  the 
cable  operator  may  secure  a  complete 
retrial  of  the  issue  in  the  courts.  So. 
the  franchising  authority's  decision 
would— regfrdless  of  its  fairness  and 
(Venness— be  denied  the  respect  that 
courts  generally  accord  administrative 
decision. 

I  objected  to  his  provision.  Certain- 
ly, if  the  f  mnchising  authority  has  af- 
forded the  cable  openXor  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  and  has  rendned  its  deci- 
sion on  the  merits,  there  should  be  no 
second  bite  at  the  apple  in  the  courts. 
That  would  simply  impose  added  costs 


(»  the  franchising  authority,  added 
burdras  on  the  courts,  and  generally 
diBOOurage  franchising  authorities 
from  acting  in  what  they  believe  is  the 
pulfllc  interest. 

Consequently,  we  are  sulnnitting  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  where  the 
franchising  authority  acts  in  accord 
with  a  State  law  setting  out  a  fair  pro- 
cedure, then  Judicial  review  need  not 
be  de  novo.  By  fair  procedure,  we 
mean  one  that  includes  adequate 
notice,  a  fair  opportimity  to  be  heard, 
and  a  review  by  an  impartial  trier  of 
the  facts. 

I  note  that  this  amendment  would 
dearly  cover  the  procedure  that  is  in 
effect  in  my  State,  where  the  franchis- 
ing authority,  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Utilities,  refers  cases  for  initial 
determination  to  administrative  law 
Judaea,  acting  in  accord  with  the 
State's  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  the  rules  of  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Law.  Certainly,  in  my  State,  it 
would  serve  no  public  policy  purpose 
to  provide  for  de  novo  Judicial  review 
of  the  franchising  authority's  actions. 
This  amendment  would  avoid  that  ne- 
cessity. 

I  note  also  that  the  bill  would  re- 
quire a  franchising  authority  to  con- 
sider within  90  days  an  application  for 
franchise  renewal  by  a  cable  operator. 
Some  dties  and  franchising  authori- 
ties believed  that  90  days  was  too 
short  a  period.  Consequently,  we 
submit  an  amendment  to  extend  that 
period  to  120  days. 

AaaOGATIOIl  OF  CORTRACTDAL  DUTIKS 

The  bill  would  grant  to  cable  opera- 
tors the  power  toiabrogate  contractual 
duties  to  provide  certain  cable  facili- 
ties or  equipment  if  there  has  been  a 
significant  change  in  cinnmistances.  I 
ctmoede  that  there  should  be  some 
flexibility  to  revise  terms  of  a  cable 
(qjerator's  franchise  or  contract  if 
those  obligations  become  unduly  bur- 
draosome.  However,  there  should  be  a 
stnmg  presumption  in  favor  of  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  terms.  The  cable  op- 
erator should  not  be  free  to  unilateral- 
ly withdraw  facilities  or  equipment 
that  were  the  subject  of  a  freely  en- 
tered contract.  Consequently,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  sub- 
mitting an  amendment,  in  which  I 
Join,  that  would  require  negotiation 
before  any  promised  facilities  or 
equiinnent  are  withdrawn  because  of 
significant  change  in  the  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  if  negotiation  fails, 
the  amendment  provides  for  arbitra- 
tion, to  avoid  the  resolution  of  these 
(Usputes  in  the  courts. 


I  believe  that  the  public  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  increasing  the  di- 
versity of  information  and  views  avail- 
able to  them.  Indeed,  our  interest  in 
diversity  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  amepdment  of  our  Constitution, 
which  protects  the  free  marketplace  of 
ideas.  The  bill  provides  that  franchis- 


ing authorities  may  require  that  cable 
operators  provide  channel  capadty  for 
access  by  governmental  users.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  does  not  allow  for  similar 
requirements  for  public  and  education- 
al users— like  the  local  college,  commu- 
nity groups,  and  the  like.  We  believe 
the  bill  was  unduly  restrictive  in  this 
regard.  Consequently,  the  amendment 
we  are  submitting  would  expand  the 
power  of  the  franchising  authority  to 
secure  access  for  a  broader  range  of 
users,  and  expand  the  diversity  of 
views  and  information  available  to  the 
public. 

COKCLUSIOM 

We  believe  that  these  amendments 
address  clear  shortcomings  in  the  bill 
and  their  adoption  would  improve  the 
S.  66  and  the  national  policy  on  able 
telecommimications  that  it  would 
erect.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  amendments.  And  I  again.  I 
thank  the  prindpal  sponsors  of  the 
bill  for  their  graciousness  in  accepting 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  submit  for  the 
Rbcoro.  and  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Gimther  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  in  which  he  expresses  support 
for  these  amendments,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  be  print- 
ed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  as  follows: 

UJS.  CoHrBRXMCX  or  Matoks. 
Waahington.  D.C..  June  10, 1993. 
Hon.  Fbark  Lautsmsabo, 
U.S.  Senate,  HaH  Senate  Office  BvUding, 
WaOtington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sematoh  LAumnsBc:  On  behalf  of 
all  of  the  nation's  BCayors.  I  wish  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  the  smendments  you 
will  be  offering  to  S.  66,  the  Cable  Telecom- 
munications Act  of  1983. 

The  leadership  you  have  shown  in  this 
difficult  area  all  year  has  been  extremely 
appreciated  by  Mayors  across  the  country, 
as  have  been  the  fine  efforts  of  Senators 
Exon.  BoschwitK  and  Durenberger  who  are 
Joining  in  the  amendments  with  you. 

The  n.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  believes 
the  proposed  amendments  will  be  a  definite 
improvement  to  8.  66.  Conference  policy  op- 
poses federal  legislation  in  the  cable  area 
and  we  are  grateful  for  amendments  whldi 
wiU  make  S.  66  less  onerous. 

Thank  you  for  your  assiirtano'.  The  UJS. 
Conference  of  Mayors  looks  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  you  on  this  and  other 
important  urtwn  matters. 

Sincerely.  

JoHX  J.  OuaiHUi, 
Executive  Dinctor.m 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  1372 

Vi.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lauter- 

BKRG.     Mr.     BOSCHWITZ.     Mr.     DUHEH- 

BER6EB.  and  Mr.  DxCoHcnn)  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  S.  66.  supra; 
as  follows: 
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r.  isTs 

Ob  pwe  U.  Um  1*.  atrike  out  "S  percent 
of  the  extaync  rate  or". 
Ob  pofe  a.  Use  It.  akifte  out  "vhldtever 

lei 


On  pace  Vt.  Itoe  ».  itrike  out  "M"  ead 
in  Ueu  ttacfeof  "IMT. 


BOSCHwrrz  amendmemt  no. 

1376 
Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  HuoouROK)  proposed  an  •mend- 
ment  to  the  biU  HJ^  3069.  mipra:  u 
followK 

On  pofe  4.  between  Ilnee  18  sod  19.  ineert 
the  f oUowli«  new  eection: 

.Ronuoim 


On  pace  117,  after  line  7.  Ineert  the  fol- 
lowlnr- 

Acnoa 
"Operating  expenM".  $350,000: 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


■) 


DDRENBKROER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1374 

Mr.  DURBNBEROER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  LmnnMaii-  Mr.  Boschwrx,  Mr. 
Ezoii.  and  Mr.  DsOoiicnn)  ■utmitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  tbem  to  the  bill  &  66.  supra: 
asfoDows: 

On  pace  43.  itrike  line  0  tbrou^  line  14 
and  imert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowinr 

"(dXl)  The  cable  operator  may  icpiaoe  or 
remove  a  partteular  aerTloe  vedfled  In  tlie 
okiile  ttanehtae  m  part  of  the  baale  aervice 
or  any  other  tier  of  cable  aenrioe  of  teleeom- 
munleatlone  aervice  in  any  caw  In  wtMb 
there  baa  been  a  significant  diange  in  dr- 
cuBMtaneea  ainoe  the  cable  operator's  offer 
to  provide  aueh  aerrlce.  The  cable  operator 
may  be  required  to  retain  a  specified  aervloe 
In  any  partlcttlar  category  of  serviee  other 


"(3)  In  any  caae  in  which  a  cable  operator 
sutamlto  a  ahowtav  tliat.  aa  a  reault  of  a  aig- 
nifkant  cfaaiwe  in  dreumstanoea.  particular 
ftr«f«*«—  and  equipment  required  by  the 
fraoditae  are  economically,  technically,  or 
otherwtee  imptaetieable.  the  franchising  au- 
thoitty  Shan  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
the  cable  operator  for  the  termination, 
modificatian.  or  deferral  of  such  require- 
ment. If  sudi  terms  and  conditions  cannot 
be  agreed  upon  within  45  days,  the  matter 
■ifii  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitration. 
For  tlie  purpoees  of  arirttraUon.  each  of  the 
affected  parties  shaU  select  one  arbitrator 
and  the  two  arbitrators  so  selected  siiaU 
chooee  a  third  arbitrator.  The  existing  f ran- 
chlae  proviaioaa.  except  for  those  which  are 
tlie  aubjeet  of  arbitration.  shaD  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  arbiter's  final  decision.". 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1375 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLssTOii,  Mr.  Amnsws.  Mr.  ZoamsKT. 
Mr.  Dizoii.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Prtok. 
Mr.  Kastbi.  Mr.  Lohg.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Bnrxaoi,  Mr.  Lcvih.  Mr.  Jobkstoh. 
Mr.  BUMRBS.  Mr.  Cocmum.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Hblms.  Mr.  BoscRwnz.  and  Mr. 
Hast)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bOl  HJl.  3069.  supra  (which  was  subse- 
quently modified):  as  follows: 

On  page  136.  after'line  7.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  f<41ows: 

Sac  400.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  an- 
nounee  the  1M4  aimual  commodity  pro- 
grama  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton. 
and  rice  by  the  dates  specified  in  the  foUow- 
tng  schedule: 

(1)  Por  wheat.  July  1. 19S3: 

(3)  Tat  feed  grains.  August  IS.  1M3: 

(3)  For  upland  cotton.  Noyember  1,  1S83: 
and 

(4)  For  rice.  November  30. 1963. 


.  (a)  The  Oongresa  finda  that- 

(1)  Federal  nutrition  programa.  including 
the  food  atamp  program,  achool  lunch  pro- 
gram, school  breakfast  program,  child  care 
food  program,  iwwtwr  food  program,  spe- 
cial aupplemental  food  program  for  women, 
infanta,  and  children  (WIC).  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program,  special  milk 
program,  and  dderly  feedtaig  programs. 
Iiave  been  effective  in  reducing  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  Coi^reaa  liaa  dooeiy  scrutinised 
uid  »>«*«■  significant  changes  In  both  child 
nutrition  and  food  stamps  over  the  past  two 
years  in  an  effort  to  adiieve  budgetary  sav- 
ings: 

(3)  current  levels  of  unemployment  have 
gr«i^  liMareaaed  dependency  on  Federal. 
State,  and  local  food  programs; 

(4)  churches  and  other  volunteer  organi- 
ntiofM  In  the  United  States  are  liaving  diffi- 
culty meeting  the  growing  need  for  food  cre- 
ated by  poor  economic  conditicMis; 

(5)  the  food  stamp  program  provides  nu- 
trition benefiU  to  those  witliout  the  means 
to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  and 
is  often  the  only  form  of  Federal  assistance 
available  to  many  unemployed  workers: 

(6)  nutrition  benefiU  to  mothers  and  ciiil- 
dren  at  critical  periods  of  growth  represent 
a  cost«ffective  way  to  reduce  infant  mortal- 
ity, low  Mrthweight.  and  promote  long-term 
health: 

(7)  nutriUon  benefits  through  the  school 
lunch  program  and  other  ctilld  nutrition 
programs  significantly  contribute  to  the 
health  maintenance  and  learning  potential 
of  our  Nation's  children: 

(8)  nutrition  program  for  elderly  people, 
including  the  food  stamp  program,  can  pro- 
long health,  allow  for  independent  living, 
and  preserve  the  dignity  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citiMns; 

(9)  a  Federal  role  in  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  low-income  Americans  is  ap- 
propriate since  the  coeU  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  diet  do  not  vary  significantly 
throughout  this  country;  and 

(10)  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  provide  adequate  nu- 
trition to  the  needy  would  cause  increasing 
hardship  and  hunger  to  those  least  able  to 
survive  In  our  society. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  nutrition  programs,  in- 
clutUng  the  food  stamp,  child  nutrition,  and 
elderly  feeding  programs,  should  be  protect- 
ed from  budget  cuU  that  would  prevent 
them  from  respoiKiing  effectively  to  nutri- 
tional needs  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
should  continue  to  l>e  funded  at  the  full 
level  authorised  by  law:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  should  main- 
tain primary  responsibility  for  nutrition 
programs. 

WEICKKR  AMENDMENT  NO.  1377 
Mr.  WEICKSSl  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HH.  3069.  supra;  as 
follows: 


AARP  SERVICES  AND  OTHER 
AOING  POUCIEB  STATEMENT 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ade- 
quate iacamie  in  retirement  is  the  No. 
1  problem  confronting  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Consequently,  an  effective  income 
strategy,  which  recognises  the  impor- 
tance of  controlling  inflation  for  the 
elderly,  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  na- 
tional policy  on  aging. 

However,  our  Nation  must  also  rec- 
ognise that  a  well-conceived  services 
strategy  for  older  Americans  must 
complement  a  comprehensive  income 
policy. 

Transportation  is  one  excellent  ex- 
ample. If  the  elderly  are  mobile,  they 
find  it  much  easier  to  adapt  to  the 
challenges  and  problems  associated 
with  advancing  age. 

Without  adequate  transportation, 
older  Americans  frequently  experience 
a  syndrome  of  deprivation.  In  rural 
areas  such  as  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  lack  of  transportation  is  often 
a  serious  problem  which  limits  access 
to  services  for  our  older  population. 
Routine  tasks  that  most  younger 
people  take  for  granted— such  as  shop- 
ping, visiting  relatives,  or  going  to  the 
doctor— become  formidable  obstacles 
for  the  aged  who  are  without  wheels. 

Many  now  live  under  a  form  of 
house  arrest,  cut  off  from  their  fami- 
lies, friends,  and  service  providers. 
Qiiite  frequently,  this  problem  Is  even 
more  severe  in  rural  areas  because 
public  transportation  is  not  available. 

Services  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  have  also  enriched  the  lives  of  the 
elderly.  Many  elderly  are  able  to  live 
independently  now  in  their  homes  in- 
stead of  being  placed  unnecessarily  or 
prematurely  in  a  nursing  home  be- 
cause of  the  homemaker.  home 
health,  or  other  services  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons— the  largest  national  organi- 
zation representing  the  elderly— also 
recognizes  the  indispensability  of  an 
effective  services  strategy.  In  South 
Dakota,  the  AARP  has  39.108  mem- 
bers. 

The  AARP  legislative  council  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  set  of  recom- 
mendaUons  affecting  services  and 
other  issues— such  as  transportation, 
hou^ng.  nutrition,  legal  services, 
crime,  and  abuse  of  the  elderly,  and 
education  and  training. 

These  policy  proposals  merit  the 
close  attention  of  the  98th  Congress, 
particularly  because  the  House  and 


Senate  musl  act  on  important  aervtoes 
legialatkm  during  the  next  2  years. 
One  noteworthy  example  Is  the  reau- 
thorisation  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  AARP 
services  and  other  aging  poUdee  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rioobs. 
Poucna  OK  Othb  Aaom  Issms 

■SW  fBMBAUSIt  Am  IRS 


A.  Bio^gnaUi 

The  New  iederaliam— the  redirection  of 
power  and  oMMiey  to  the  State  and  local 
levela  from  the  federal  levd-^iaa  important 
implicationa  lor  the  eldeiiy  in  terma  of  the 
way  programs  will  l>e  administered  and  the 
typea  and  levela  of  aervloes  that  will  be 
available.  At  thia  Juncture,  the  new  federal- 
lam  is  lieing  iaiplemented  tai  two  ways:  tdock 
granta  and  regulatory  reform. 

The  conaolidation  of  many  liiM-purpoae 
federal  cateflorical  programa  into  a  l>lock 
grant  to  the  statea  la  baaed  on  the  premise 
that  there  ate  too  many  narrow-purpose 
federal  programs  which  are  costly,  adminis- 
tratively burdensome,  and  often  inefficient. 
Block  grants  remove  federal  administrative 
requirements  and  allow  states  to  target 
funds  as  they  see  fit  Thus  power  and 
monies  are  turned  over  to  the  states  and 
federal  administration  la  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

The  AaaoclatiCTM  auwort  the  consolida- 
tion of  like-parpose  programs  wliich  are  du- 
plicative or  fragmented  and  also  support  the 
elimination  of  administratively  liurdensome 
or  overly  restrictive  regulations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Associations  have  long  advocated 
the  consolidation  (subject  to  minii«»i  feder- 
al guidelines)  of  all  federal  energy  assist- 
ance programs  liecause  such  consolidation 
would  eliminate  costly  administrative  over- 
head and  taiget  limited  resources  to  those 
tnily  in  need. 

On  the  other  tiand,  however,  the  Assoda^ 
tions  liave  a  taumber  of  conoem  alMut  the 
way  in  which  categorical  programs  are  being 
proposed  for  consolidation  and  turned  into 
block  grants.  First,  recent  tOoA  grant  pro- 
posals entailed  virtually  no  aaauranee  that 
mimies  will  be  used  for  their  intended  cate- 
gorical purposes;  the  States  were  given  the 
widest  possible  discretion.  Second,  federal 
monies  are  being  passed  to  the  states  with- 
out any  provision  for  monitoring  or  evaluat- 
ing the  staters  use  of  these  monies.  Third, 
although  it  is  probaliiy  true  that  aggregate 
coata  of  consolidated  programa  can  be  re- 
duced by  ellrtilnatlng  federal  adminiatrative 
overhead,  tht  Inidgeted  reduetiona  in  funda 
for  these  programs  (13  to  36  percent)  far 
exceed  any  savings  achieved  in  administra- 
tive costs;  ttMse  reductions  will,  therefore, 
translate  inta  real  benefit  or  service  reduc- 
tions. 

Given  the  probability  tliat  more  categori- 
cal programs  !(for  pieces  thereof)  wlU  be  i»t>- 
poeed  for  conaolidation  and  blo(A  grants, 
the  Aaaodatibna  recommend  the  following: 
First,  no  block  grant  proposal  ahould  be 
oonaidered  oataide  the  nonaal  channela  of 
the  iegialative  proceaa  with  ita  pul>lie  hear- 
ing requirement  and  other  proeedural  aaf  e- 
guards.  SeooQd.  each  proposal  should  con- 
tain language  designed  to  assure  that  Idock 
grant  moniea  are  apent  tor  the  purpooea  for 
which  they  were  intertded;  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding atates  with  more  fund  allocation 
flexibility  and  the  goal  of  achieving  federal 
expenditure  objectivea  for  beneflta  or  aerv- 
ioea  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Third,  l>lock 
grant    funda   for    consolidated    programa 


should  not  lie  reduced  (beyond  what  can  l)e 
justified  on  the  YmmIb  of  reduced  program 
ovotays  or  duplication  or  reduced  federal 
program  administrative  overhead)  if  such 
reductions  will  result  In  substantial  rediic- 
tions  in  benefits  or  services;  it  simply  caimot 
be  aasiimnf  that  the  states  will  increase 
their  own  funding  to  maintain  lienefit/serv- 
ioe  levels.  Finally,  program  consolidation 
and  Itlodc  grant  funding  must  not  l)eoQme  a 
means  for  avoiding  federal  anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes;  such  statutes  must  be  com- 
plied with  even  in  the  context  of  block 
granta. 

B.  Regulatorv  reform 

The  aeoond  major  aspect  of  the  new  f  eder- 
aliam  la  regulatory  reform.  Over  the  past 
several  years.  Congress  has  come  to  reflect 
the  increasing  strong  "anti-government 
regulation"  sentiment  prevailing  among  the 
piddle.  Aa  a  result,  it  has  become  attentive 
to  charges  that  regulation  is  driving  up  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  restricting  pro- 
ductivity. These  regulation-related  costs 
which  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  liigher  prices  are  looked  upon/as  a 
significant  factor  contributing  to  overall  in- 
flation. Regulation,  the  sentiment  contin- 
ues, is  ihflationary,  and.  to  the  extent  it  has 
become  excessive,  is  unnecessary. 

Reflecting  tliis  public  sentiment,  the  new 
Administration  is  totally  committed  to  re- 
ducing federal  regulatory  activity.  To  this 
end  a  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief  has 
l>een  created  to  review  regulations  alleged 
by  industry  to  l>e  the  most  burdensome. 
Also,  a  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to 
appoint  to  the  federal  departments  and 
agencies,  persons  who  believe  ttiat,  to  l>e  ap- 
proved, the  benefits  of  proposed  regulations 
must  demonstrably  outweigh  their  costs.  Fi- 
nidly.  to  assure  proper  scrutiny,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  must  review  all 
new  federal  rules  and  regulations  before 
they  can  become  effective. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  rate  of 
production  of  federal  regulations  has  great- 
ly slowed.  Agencies  are  reluctant  to  move 
forward  on  proposed  rules,  even  those 
which  have  nearly  completed  the  regulatory 
process,  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's funeral  rule.  In  addition,  agencies  and 
departments  tiave  reversed  or  eliminated 
many  pending  or  final  rules,  usually  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  public  comment. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  proposed  rules 
on  patients'  rights  linked  to  the  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  nursing  home  reimbursement  pro- 
visions. Finally,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing pnvensity  on  the  part  of  federal  agen- 
cies to  accept  voluntary  compliance  by  in- 
dustry as  a  substitute  for  regulatory  action 
and  mandatory  compliance.  Such  was  the 
ease  with  sodium  labeling  requirements  for 
processed  food  products.  (See  section  on  Nu- 
trition for  further  disctission.) 

Congress  has  responded  to  the  popular 
sentiment  against  regiilation  in  four  ways. 
First,  it  lias  tended  to  reject  legislation 
which  might  impose  additional  regulatory 
burdens.  Such  was  the  case  with  hospital 
coat  contaiimient  legislation  in  the  96th 
Cmgreaa.  Second.  (Congress  has  tended  to 
favor  legislation  to  deregulate  already  heav- 
ily regulated  industries.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  legialation  waa  paaaed  to  pliase  out  or 
reduce  government  regulation  over  financial 
institutions  and  the  truddng.  railroad  and 
airline  industries.  Currently.  Congress  is 
grapiding  with  legislation  to  deregulate  the 
telecommunication,  bus  and  insurance  in- 
dustries. Third.  Congreas  tiaa  acted  to  dele- 
gate to  the  atates  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering programs.  Ttiis.  for  example,  ex- 


plains its  recent  receptivity  to  block  grant 
proposals. 

Certainly,  when  deregulation  renders  a 
particular  industry  more  price  competitive 
and  cost  conscious,  all  consumen  inrinrting 
the  elderly,  benefit.  The  Associations  liave 
gennally  supported  legislation  designed  to 
achieve  these  objectives— sudi  as  the  legis- 
lation to  deregulate  the  financial,  trucking 
and  airline  industries.  However,  the  Associa- 
tions also  believe  tliat  the  anti-gbvemment 
regulation  sentiment  in  the  Congreas  liaa 
tended  to  lieamie  undiacriminating.  If  the 
label  "over-regulation"  or  "consumer  pro- 
tecUon"  is  attached  U  a  bill,  it  Is  almoat 
automatically  prejudiced,  without  regard  to 
ita  merits.  This  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween beneficial  and  Inirdenaome  regulation 
can  l>e  harmful  to  the  eldvly.  Not  aU  regu- 
lation la  unneoeaaary.  anti-oompetitive.  and 
inflationary;  not  all  deregulation  is  competi- 
tion promoting  and  anti-inflationary. 

The  increasing  tendency  of  federal  law- 
makers to  rely  on  the  states  to  correct  prol>- 
lems  which  are  national  in  scope  lias  ita  dia- 
turbing  aqDccts.  Although  some  Issues  are 
rightfully  left  to  states.  Congress  should  be 
willing  to  step  in  and  act  effectively  when 
the  states  fail  to  act. 

A  good  example  of  effective  federal  inter- 
vention in  an  area  traditiODally  left  to  the 
states  was  the  legislation  enacted  in  1980  to 
correct  wideqiread.  well-documented  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  advertising  and  sale  of  so- 
called  "Medigap"  healUi  insuranoe-H»rivate 
health  insurance  which  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement basic  coverage  under  Medicare.  The 
new  federal  law  creates  a  voluntary  certifi- 
cation program  for  Medigap  policies,  offer- 
ing «  federal  "seal  of  approval"  for  policies 
which  meet  minimum  standards  of  adequa- 
cy and  which  are  sold  in  accordance  with 
standard  marketing  practices.  States  which 
wish  to  avoid  federal  certif icatiim  of  policies 
sold  within  their  borders  can  do  so  by  mact- 
ing  statutes  or  implementing  regulations 
that  set  standards  as  least  as  stringent  as 
the  tniiUmiim  set  forth  in  the  federal  law. 

Finally,  since  the  9Sth  Congress,  existing 
programs  and  federal  agency  actions  have 
come  to  be  scrutinized  with  an  eye  toward 
reforming  the  regulatory  process.  The  Asso- 
ciations generally  endorse  such  Congres- 
sional scrutiny.  Programs  and  regulations 
wtiich  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  dupli- 
cate the  functions  of  others,  or  have  become 
so  administratively  burdensome  that  they 
are  no  longer  worthwhile  should  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  revised  and.  where  appro- 
priate, eliminated. 

Many  regulatory  reform  proposals  made 
to  date,  however,  would  further  fragmmt 
authority  among  the  Ckingress.  the  courts 
and  the  agencies,  thus  complicating  an  al- 
ready complex  regulatory  process.  Some  of 
these  proposals  would  require  agencies  to 
prepare  and  publish  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  proposed  major  regulations.  Justify  the 
need  for  them,  list  alternatives  and.  in  most 
cases,  implnnent  the  least  costly  alterna- 
tive. While  this  type  of  reform  has  swerfi- 
cial  appeal,  it  may  provide  agencies  with  a 
tool  to  circumvent  CSongressional  intent. 

"Sunset"  legislation,  another  popular 
reform  proposal,  would  require  periodic 
review  (by  Ccmgreaa  and/or  the  agendea)  of 
exlating  regulationa.  Although  the  concept 
itaelf  haa  merit,  the  Asaociathma  believe 
that,  rather  than  automatic  terminatitma. 
posittve  action  (either  s  congressional  vote 
or  a  notice  of  agency  intent)  ahould  be  re- 
quired in  urder  to  terminate  programa  or 
regulaUoas. 


15418 

Tbe  AaoetaUoiH  an  alao  cooeemed  over 
the  we  of  tbe  "legWattve  veto"  by  one  or 
both  hmim  of  CoiMut  to  itop  the  promul- 
l»tian  of  agency  mice  and  recutotlona.  This 
mediantam  tendb  to  <tupUcatc  powen  which 
Coimnm  already  hai.  To  avoid  problems 
arWnc  aa  a  reault  of  acency  reculatory  or 
nilemakliw  activity.  legtelaUve  languace 
should  be  aa  dear,  oondae  and  specUle  as 
poaslbie  so  as  to  leave  little  room  for  agency 
interprctattan.  Ooncreaskwal  ovcraisht 
>«—■■»«—  funetloni  should  be  utllted  to  a 
graater  degree.  In  addition,  agendes  should 
be  made  more  leaponslve  to  thooe  affected 
by  propoaed  rulea  through  expanded  and 
mdequatdy  funded  public  partidpatlnn  pro- 
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Regulatory  and  deregulatory  action  that 
pnnotca  a  vrottable  degree  of  eompetitlon. 
aa  vdl  as  fkir  and  ethical  bualneas  practices 
In  a  partleutar  marketplace,  is  gennally  de- 
drabie  and  vatgtA  to  be  pursued.  Given  their 
idatlvdy  fixed  and  limited  incomes  and  the 
impact  of  high  rate  inftotion  on  them,  the 
elderly  are  hurt  the  most  by  anti-eompeti- 
thre.  cost  and  prtoe  promoting  practices.  In 
additian.  the  elderly  are  more  vulnerable  to 
and  teas  able  to  afford  the  financial  hard- 
ship resultliw  from  fraud  and  deception  In 
the  maitetplaee. 

IBB  OLBBB  COmnMB:  THS  RDOUL  ROLX 

In  light  of  continuing  efforts  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlon  and  the  Congress  to  cut  back 
federal  regulatory  activity  and  shift  to  the 
■tatca     administrative     responsibility     for 
many  of  the  programs  that  serve  the  elder- 
ly, the  Associations  must  emphasise  the 
need  for  continued,  adequately  funded  con- 
sumer  protection  acUvity   at   the   federal 
leveL  It  is  essential  that  the  elderly  be  in- 
formed about  the  protections,  rights  and 
remedica  available  to  them.  It  is  equally  es- 
sential that  effective  consumer  education 
and  Information  and  mass  media  programs 
b^  developed  or  continued  that  will  help 
protect  the  elderiy  against  fraud  and  deceit. 
Mv*»xiy  in  the  marketing  of  goods  and 
services  of  which  they  are  disproportionate- 
ly large  consumers.  This  means  that  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  XJA.  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  and  consumer  affairs  offices  within 
departments  and  agmdes.  must  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  consumer  protection  and 
education  activities.  That  noeans  that  appro- 
prittUons  for  these  agencies  and  offices  must 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  these  sctivities.  It 
also  means  that  artificial  barriers  to  such 
activities  must  not  be  created  and  those 
that  have  been,  such  ss  the  current  morato- 
rium on  new  government  publications  and 
the  rtfriaiftn  to  eliminate  900  consumer  putt- 
llcattons  and  program  guides,  must  be  re- 
moved or  reversed. 

The  federal  government  must  also  contin- 
ue and  increase  outreach  efforts  so  that  the 
<vi»iMiiiifaif  public  will  have  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  government  deci- 
sion-making and  rulemaking  processes. 
Agendes  will  tend  to  be  more  responsive  to 
tboae  affected  by  a  proposed  action  or  rule 
as  a  result  of  expanded  and  adequately 
funded  puMlc  partidpatlon  programs.  The 
sensitivity  of  government  agencies  to  the 
spedal  concerns  and  interesU  of  the  elderly 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  elderly  dtiiens  to  the  vari- 
ous pands  and  commissions  that  dther  reg- 
ulate programs  that  are  of  Importance  to 
the  elderly  or  provide  guidance  or  advice  to 
the  administrators  of  such  programs. 


Another  way  the  federal  government  can 
enhance  effective  decWonHnaklng  at  mini- 
mal coat  Is  to  carry  through  on  the  spirit  of 
Bxeeuttve  Order  laiM.  which  requires  aU 
federal  executive  agendca  to  create  or  im- 
prove ooiMumer  affairs  of  ficea.  It  is  through 
the  Order's  requirements,  which  Indude  the 
establishment  of  effective  procedures  for 
full  participation  by  consumos  in  agency 
proceedings,  that  agendes  will  be  more  sen- 
siUve  to  the  elderly's  needs  and  concerns,  es- 
pecially when  they  differ  substantially  from 
those  of  younger  consumers. 
AOB  DiscanmiATioii  n  msBAL  FaoaaAMS 
The  Age  Discrimination  Act  (ADA)  pro- 
hibiU  age  discrimination  in  federally  sup- 
ported programs  and  servioes.  The  Act  has 
great  potential  to  eradicate  discriminatory 
practlcea.  However,  there  are  two  serious 
loopholes  in  the  Act.  One  granU  an  auto- 
matic exemption  from  the  Act  to  age-re- 
strlcUve  practices  authorised  by  state  sUt- 
ute  or  local  ordinance:  the  ADA  is  thus  the 
<Hily  federal  law  permitting  non-federal  leg- 
islative bodies  to  override  a  prohibition 
against  the  discriminatory  use  of  federal 
monies.  The  second  permiU  federally  sup- 
ported programs  to  use  age  criteria  that  are 
shown  to  fulfill  a  business  or  program  objec- 
tive. Both  loopholes  ought  to  be  eliminated 
so  that  the  exdusionary  use  of  age  criteria 
is  limited  to  programs  where  Congress  has 
by  statute  authorised  that  use. 

cana  ams  aboss  op  the  xlocrlt 
The  elderly  tend  to  have  a  greater  fear  of 
crime  and  are  more  vulnerable  to  certain 
types  of  crime  than  other  population 
groups.  Lack  of  mobUity  and  living  alone 
and/or  in  older,  less  secure  housing  exacer- 
bates their  fear  and  vulnerability.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  criminal  victim- 
isation of  the  elderly. 

The  federal  government  should  encourage 
state  and  local  agendes  to  compile  detailed 
and  uniform  crime  sUtlstics,  including  such 
information  as  victim  age.  so  that  those 
crimes  to  which  the  elderly  fall  dispropor- 
tionate victims  wiU  be  clearly  and  accurate- 
ly identified. 

Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to  a 
greater  degree  on  prevention  of  stranger-to- 
stranger  violence  and  crimes  against  proper- 
ty. Increased  government  sponsorship  and 
funding  of  crime  prevention  programs  are 
needed  to  increase  citizen  interest  and  par- 
tidpatlon In  community  efforts  to  reduce 
crime.  Additional  public  information  and 
media  programs  are  also  needed  to  educa- 
tion persons,  especially  older  persons,  about 
simple  crime  prevention  techniques.  To 
reduce  economic  crime  like  criminal  fraud 
and  deceptive  practices,  education  programs 
should  be  continued  to  demonstrate  how 
the  elderly  are  victimized  and  suggest 
means  for  self  protection. 

The  federal  government  should  take  steps 
to  control  the  availability  of  handguns  be- 
cause of  their  frequent  use  in  the  commis- 
sion of  violent  crimes.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  to  the  states  to 
provide  adequate  Indemnification  to  victims 
of  crime.  Prosecution  programs  aimed  at 
career  criminab  or  repeat  offenders  should 
be  established. 

A  new  federal  criminal  code  should  be  en- 
acted to  eliminate  inconsistencies  in  present 
law  and  strengthen  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
imposing  prison  sentences,  with  no  suspen- 
sion or  probation  for  conviction  of  certain 
violent  crimes.  Additional  reforms  should 
Include  modifying  evidentiary  exdusionary 
rules,  barring  motions  (Induding  motions 


for  conttnuanoas  and  appaala)  that  an  Mv- 
olous.  spurious  or  merdy  ddaytng  and  im- 
posing llmitatli?rT  on  plea  bargaining  In  sen- 
tencing. 

Another  area  of  ooneem  whteb  must  be 
addressed  Is  the  physical,  payehologlcal  and 
material  abuse  of  the  elderly  In  thdr  bones 
and  In  Institutions.  Beeauae  the  potential 
for  such  abuse  grows  as  the  eMerty  popula- 
Uon  increases,  the  federal  government 
should  encourage  rwearch  Into  the  frequen- 
cy and  causes  of  the  problem  and  devdop- 
ment  of  education  and  training  programs 
for  care  and  servtoe  providers  to  foster  pre- 
ventive measures  where  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, providers  should  be  given  inoenUves 
for  reporting  cases  of  elder  abuse.  If  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  proUem  war- 
rant, the  federal  government  should  encour- 
sge  state  and  local  governments  to  enact 
and  enforce  adult  protection  laws. 

Although  much  has  been  dtme  to  «^orr«ct 
institutional  abuse,  many  states  still  do  not 
effectively  enforce  compliance  with  criminal 
physical  and  chemical  restraint  statutes.  If 
the  sUtes  f  aU  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
end  abuse  of  the  elderly  in  institutions,  then 
the  federal  government  should  act  through 
nursing  home  regulatimis  for  conditions  of 
medicare-medicaid  partidpatlon  and 
through  dvil  and  community  regulation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

DUCATIOIf  AND  TaAIimiO 

Educational  opportunities  for  the  elderly 
have  traditionally  been  directed  primarily 
at  enrichment  activities,  unrelated  to  eco- 
nomic or  social  needs.  The  Associations, 
however,  rei^u^  education  as  a  tool  to  help 
older  persons  solve  fundamental  problems, 
as  well  as  assume  or  remain  in  productive 
roles. 

Several  actions  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote lifelong  learning.  First,  assiuning  re- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Education,  a 
podtion  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  assigned  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating policy  for  older  adult  learner  pro- 
grams since  education  for  older  adults  cuts 
across  several  areas  (e.g.,  vocational  educa- 
tion, research,  adult  education,  and  postsec- 
ondary  education).  Second,  adequate  fund- 
ing should  ht  provided  to  implement  the 
new  aspect  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  that  Is  aimed  at  Improving  access 
for  the  older  learner  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Third,  the  focus  of  lifelong  learning  should 
increasingly  be  directed  at  work-related 
areas  as  for  example,  by  placing  greater  em- 
phasis wittiin  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
on  community  and  technical  colleges  which 
offer  potential  job  training  opportunities 
for  older  persons  and  by  funding  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Career  Education  Act  that  pro- 
vides career  education  opportunities  for 
adults  (including  older  adults). 

fourth,  improved  financial  assistance 
should  be  made  available  to  the  elderly  to 
help  assure  that  they  have  access  to  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Fifth,  the  Associations 
support  adequate  funding  for  the  Adult 
Education  Act  which  offers  adults,  indud- 
ing the  elderly,  who  cannot  read  or  write  an 
opportunity  to  learn  basic  Uteracy  and 
coping  skills.  FiiuUly.  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  the  AssociaUons  urge  fiOl 
implemenUtion  of  the  providons  of  the 
1981  OAA  Amendments  that  clarify  and 
give  greater  attention  to  the  education  and 
traAlng  needs  of  the  elderly:  in  addltkm. 
funding  under  the  Act  should  be  allocated 
for  self-help  education  activities  (to  help 
older    persons    care    for    themsdves    and 


remain  producUve)  and  for  dsmonafratton 
Job  training  projects. 

Onoe  tratnfng  programs  whldi  prepare 
older  peraons  flor  em^ymoit  or  communi- 
ty servtoe  wort  are  devdoped,  the  govern- 
ment should  eitoourage  the  prtvate  sector  to 
Implement  and  build  upon  thsae.  OoonUna- 
tlon  and  strong  llnkagea  between  traditional 
and  non-tradHtlonal  opportunttlea.  Induding 
telerommunlcatlona,  most  be  eneoonged 
beeauae  many!  adult  edwcatlnnal  and/or 
training  ptugians  have  been  devdoped  out- 
side the  tradltlbnal  daanoom  setting  where 
many  older  penons  prefer  to  taam. 

The  training  needs  of  those  providing 
services  to  the  elderly  will  tnrrrasn  aa  the 
frafl  elderly  population  Increaaea.  There- 
fore. institutloBs  of  higher  leaning  should 
provide  training  tai  gnontolacy,  geriatrlca 
and  in-aervloe  training  for  pnetttianets. 
The  federal  government  should  encourage 
this  effort  by  establlahing  certifying  pro- 
grams for  praetltloneis.  Also  training 
should  be  avdlaUe  to  provlden  In  non- 
aging  fidds  who  lack  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional gerontological  training, 
•onsmo  roucT 

For  the  elderly,  adequate  housing  at  an 
affordable  price  is  essential  to  moat  other 
aspects  of  their  lives.  Since  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing consumes  nearly  one-third  of  thdr 
household  budget,  any  government  program 
that  helps  thdn  afford  adequate  housing 
also  hdps  theai  afford  adequate  food,  fud 
and  medical  care. 

The  govenunent  must  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  shdter— with  related  services— for 
the  elderiy  and  should  flnandally  assist  low 
and  modermte-inoome  older  persons  with  the 
cost  of  housing.  Elderiy  housing  policy 
should  be  flexible  in  both  the  types  of  hous- 
ing made  available  and  eligibility  standarda. 
In  addition,  government  nrograms  should 
promote  and.  m  soon  as  pcMSlble.  provide  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  private,  alternative 
living  arrangements,  such  as  group  homes, 
the  recycling  of  existing  housing  stock  and 
use  of  equity,  to  postpme  Instltutionallxa- 
tlon  and  dependency  upon  public  assistance. 
Government  i^rograms  must  alao  address 
the  needs  of  the  rural  elderiy. 

The  Section  302  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Program  and  the  Section  8  Rental  Assist- 
anee  Program  have  been  the  govemmmt's 
principal  respotise  to  elderly  iKWidng  needs 
over  the  i»st  lew  yean.  Now.  the  Adminis- 
tration is  appwvntly  persuaded  that  the 
best  method  of  providing  affordable  hous- 
ing to  low  income  persons,  inchiding  lower 
income  elderly  is  through  Uie  use  of  hous- 
ing vouchers.  The  President's  Houdng  Ccnn- 
misdon  has  recommended  that  such  hous- 
ing aasistanfe  be  available  only  to  persons 
bdow  50  percent  of  area  medbn  income. 
(Assistance  under  the  Section  8  program  is 
baaed  <m  80  petcent  of  area  median  income.) 
The  Commisston  would  eventually  termi- 
nate the  Section  203  and  Section  8  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  Commlsdon's  podtion  that 
vouchers  would  stretch  federal  housing  dol- 
lars further  wttile  still  meeting  the  needs  of 
low-income  tenants  and  qualified  homeown- 
ers. It  is  felt  that  the  federal  effort  can  also 
benefit  from  the  use  of  Community  Devd- 
(Vment  block  grants. 

The  Assodatlcms  do  not  oppose  these  rec- 
ommendations in  prindple  but  would  insist 
on  an  extended  trandtlon  period  as  any 
voucher  progrgm  is  phased  in  and  would 
urge  then  an  gppropriate  percent  of  blodi 
grant  funds  bo  used  spedfleaUy  tat  eldeiiy 
housing.  For  the  present,  untO  an  alterna- 
tive can  be  proposed  and  tested,  ttie  Associa- 
tions think  tlM  Section  202  direct  loan  pro- 


gram should  remain  the  primary  vehicle 
supplying  housing  for  the  elderly.  Section  8 
timds,  which  provide  rental  subsidies  to  the 
low-tawome.  should  continue  to  be  available 
In  liwrfsilng  amounts  for  use  with  Section 
202  projects.  To  stimulate  other  construc- 
tion. rdiabUitation  and  use  of  •■g««*.iwg  hous- 
ing, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devdopment  (HUD)  should  ocmtinue  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  role  of  state  housing  fi- 
nance and  devekvment  agendes  and  local 
housing  authorities. 

Congregate  housing  provides  shdter  along 
with  nutrition,  housekeeping  and  personal 
ears  amiitanrf  for  the  dderiy  in  ptdrilc  and 
private,  nomiroflt  housing  projects.  Suffi- 
cient funds  should  be  appromlated  and  co- 
ordination of  support  services  should  be 
mandate  between  HUD  and  the  Adminis- 
tntlon  on  Aging  (AoA)  to  expand  the  con- 
gregate housing  facilities  available  and  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  evaluation  of  assisted 
residential  living  as  a  long-term  economical 
response  to  institutionalization.  Other  pro- 
grams that  Justify  further  funding  and  ap- 
malsal  are  home  maintenance,  home  deliv- 
ery, nutrition,  transportation  and  home- 
maker/home  health  services,  all  of  which 
enable  the  elderiy  to  remain  in  their  homes. 
In  addition.  HUD  should  emphaslBe  demon- 
stration projects  dealing  with  reddenUal  se- 
curity and  reduction  of  crime. 

Most  of  the  condderation  at  the  present 
time  Is  going  to  the  needs  of  renters  without 
addrtssing  the  needs  of  elderly  homeown- 
ers. Ttoe  is  an  acute  shortage  of  safe,  well- 
designed  and  affordable  housing  that  has 
appropriate  support  servioes  for  the  cMtr 
population.  The  Associations  believe  this 
shortage  could  be  addressed,  at  least  in  part, 
through  devdopment  of  housing  coalitions 
that  would  have  access  to  community  devel- 
omaent  block-grant  funds,  tax-exonpt 
bonds,  and  a  federal  housing  administration 
Insured  program  created  for  this  purpose. 

As  an  adjunct  to  government  efforts  to 
help  the  elderly  remain  in  their  homes,  the 
concept  of  the  reverse  aimuity  mortgage 
should  be  thoroughly  explored.  Under  this 
concept,  older  homeowners  would  be  able  to 
convert  their  home  equity  into  current 
income  while  still  retaining  title  and  poeses- 
sion  for  life.  However,  appropriate  safe- 
guards must  l>e  established  to  protect -older 
homeowners  against  fraudulent  loss  of  both 
home  and  equity  in  such  transactions. 

In  terms  of  Housing  Policy,  the  issue  of 
rent  controls  and  their  impact  on  the  elder- 
ly's ability  to  remain  in  their  homes  merits 
discusdon.  Proposals  have  been  advanced 
that  would  deny  federal  grants  to  cities 
which  have  rent  control  laws  in  place.  Such 
controls,  opponents  charge,  discourage  in- 
vestment in  new  rental  properties,  encour- 
age converdon  of  existing  properties  to  con- 
dominiiuns  or  cooperatives  and  prevent 
landlords  from  generating  enough  income  to 
maintain  rental  properties.  Although  the 
Associations  are  sympathetic  to  some  of 
these  arguments,  rent  controls  could  not  be 
lifted  abruptly  without  causing  severe  hard- 
ship to.  and  perhi«»  displacement  of.  low- 
income  renters,  many  of  whom  are  elderly. 
Therefore,  the  Associations  would  oppose 
any  proposal  that  predicates  federal  grant 
money  on  an  abrupt  lifting  of  existing  rent 
controls.  Instead,  the  Assodations  favor  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  development  of 
moderately  priced  rental  units  and  subddies 
to  community  agendes  to  help  them  plan 
for  developing  suf fident  rental  property  to 
meet  local  needs.  Once  these  tax  incentives 
and  plans  produce  additional  units,  rent 
oontrds  could  be  removed. 


Kvicn 


Legal  service  programs  are  essentlsl  to  the 
elderiy  because  large  numbers  of  them 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  legal  represent*- 
tion  privately.  Older  persons  not  only  have 
the  same  legal  aervioe  needs  as  most  other 
Americans  but  also  additional  legal  require- 
ments directly  related  to  their  unique 
healtti.  inoftmf  and  discrimination  problems. 
Legal  services  help  these  individuals  to 
obtain  basic  necesdtles,  such  as  health  care, 
in-home  support  services,  protective  serv- 
ices, and  benefits  from  programs  like  sodal 
security  and  SSL 

It  is  particulariiy  important  that  elderly 
persmis  retain  their  independence  and  dig- 
nltr.  dedsons  about  thdr  lives  should  be 
made  by  the  individuals  themselves  and  by 
their  families,  Legal  services  support  these 
traditional  vdues  by  informing  older  per- 
sons of  their  rights,  reminding  them  that 
they  are  not  helpless  .and  assisting  them  to 
regain  control  over  their  lives. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Associations 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  legal  services 
programs  remain  strong  and  that  private 
bar  resources  serve  to  supplement  them. 
Consequently  the  Associations  continue  to 
support  the  preservation  and  strengthraing 
of  legal  service  programs  under  the  Legal 
Services  Corimration  and  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging. 

mrnunoR 

Balanced,  nutritional  diets  can  help  older 
persons  avoid  chronic  ailments  and  high 
medical  expenses.  However,  such  diets  re- 
quire that  the  elderly  be  able  to  determine 
the  nutritional  inc^^dients  of  packaged 
foods,  have  no  severe  income  limitations, 
and  be  informed  as  to  what  constitutes 
proper  diet. 

Mandatory  labeling  standards  should  l>e 
developed  listing  nutritional  vdues;  ingredi- 
ents by  percentage  and  other  essentid  con- 
sumer information.  Descriptive  illustrations 
on  product  or  shelf  should  be  used  to  , 
convey  such  information.  Mandatory  label- 
ing is  particularly  necessary  with  revect  to 
the  sodium  content  of  processed  food  since 
it  is  recognized  that  excess  sodiiun  in  the 
diet  is  directly  related  to  high  blood  pres- 
sure, heart  attacks  and  strokes.  The  food  in- 
dustry should  also  be  encouraged  to  offer 
products  which  contain  minimum  or  negligi- 
ble quantities  of  sdt  and/or  sugar  to  accom- 
modate those  who  are  on  restricted  diets. 
Food  retailers  should  utilize  both  unit  and 
item  pricing. 

The  AoA  Nutrition  Program,  with  ita 
home-delivered  meals  aspect,  provides  needy 
elderly  with  at  least  one  nutritional  med  a 
day.  five  days  a  week.  Although  outreach  is 
required  under  the  program,  it  is  often  not 
attempted  since  the  program  is  already  op- 
erating at  the  maximum  level  permitted  by 
fimds  available.  Better  information  is 
needed  to  determine  the  potentid  number 
of  eligible  participants  and.  thus,  the  maxi- 
mum cost.  Once  that  information  is  ob- 
tained, the  funding  defidency  should  be 
remedied.  A  study  should  also  be  undertak- 
en to  determine  the  extent  to  which  home- 
delivered  meals,  particularly  in  rurd  areas, 
can  be  supplied  in  frosm  form  so  that  they 
would  need  to  be  delivered  less  often. 

To  date,  nutrition  education  has  been 
mtnim^i  and  rarely  directed  toward  the  el- 
derly. Therefore,  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  with  spedd 
focus  on  low-income  and  minority  dderiy 
groups. 
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enacted  the  Older  Amerlcaiia 
Act  <OAA)  to  (1)  aatat  penons  W  ot  older 
to  Uve  Independently  In  their  own  homes 
and  (3)  remove  Indhrldual  and  Mdal  barriera 
to  fn**"^^  and  perianal  independence  for 
the  dderly.  Bwaute  of  the  home  health, 
bomonaker.  chore,  friendly  victor  and 
other  vital  aenrloea  provided  under  the  Act. 
many  older  peraons  have  been  able  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  and  avoid  instl- 
tuttaaaUMtlon. 

Sinoe  It  was  implemented,  the  nutrition 
pnciam.  for  which  the  OAA  provides,  has 
enjoyed  a  reeord  of  success,  provldinc  nutri- 
tious meals  and  an  opportunity  for  social 
tnteractlon.  In  addition,  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram reaches  out  and  serves  the  home- 
bound. 

Reaeaich.  training  and  demonstration  pro- 
granw  under  the  Act  complement  the  deliv- 
ery of  aodal  servtoes.  Many  service  providers 
in  the  Admintetratlon  on  Aging's  (AoA)  net- 
work receive  either  short-term  of  career- 
type  training  under  Title  IV.  Several  inno- 
vative programs  have  evolved  from  AoA 
demonstrations,  including  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram tar  the  elderly  and  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP). 

The  IMl  OAA  AmendmenU  should  build 
upon  the  sidid  achievements  of  the  original 
Act  and  lU  subsequent  extensions.  The  new 
amendments  will  grant  greater  flexibility  to 
state  and  local  offkea  on  aging,  but  will 
«r»^tot»h»  priority  services  for  the  elderly. 
Nutrition  will  remain  a  separate  program, 
but  local  offices  on  aging  wlU  have  greater 
laUtude  in  allocating  funds  between  nutri- 
tion and  social  services. 

The  AMOdatkns  recommend  the  follow- 
ing aeUoiH  to  Insure  the  continued  success 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  First.  OAA 
should  remain  a  separate  program  with  ear- 
mariud  fundtnr.  It  should  not  be  subsumed 
In  an  overall  tdock  grant.  Second,  It  should 
be  fully  funded.  Third,  existing  authorin- 
tkms  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  bolstered  to  keep 
pace  with  anticipated  inflatloa  and  demand. 
Vourth.  AoA  should  monitor  the  Act  closely 
to  insure  that  persons  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic or  sodal  needs  are  ef f ecthrely  served, 
as  required  by  law.  Fifth,  funding  for  Title 
TVs  research,  training  and  demonstration 
proJecU  should  be  Increased  to  more  ade- 
quate levels.  Sixth,  under  TlUe  in.  specific 
mnphails  should  continue  to  be  placed  on 
provision  of  a  continuum  of  care  for  the  vul- 
nerable dderlr.  supportive  services  should 
be  coordinated  so  that  those  elderty  who 
have  mental  and/or  physical  disabilities 
have  the  option  of  remaining  in  a  home  or 
"■"fg***  housing  environment  as  long  as 
poasible.  Finally.  AoA  should  take  positive 
steps  to  remove  needless  paperwork  require- 
ments  for  state  and  local  offices  on  aging, 
servlee  providen  and  others. 

The  newly  restructured  Title  ZZ  social 
services  program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  itffflgrr*  to  implement  several  goals 
that  Inchide:  (1)  helping  people  live  Inde- 
pendently and  mainftn  self-suffldency;  (3) 
preventing  or  reme^rtng  abuse  or  exploita- 
tion of  diOdren  and  adults:  (3)  providing  In- 
bome  servioes  to  prevent  people  from  being 
prematurely  or  unnecessarily  Instltutional- 
taed:  and  (4)  providing  servioes  to  Individ- 
uals in  Institutions  when  appropriate.  The 
i*TT"«**»«'""  believe  that  admlnistraUve 
linkages  between  state  plans  under  the 
Older  AmerteaM  Act  and  Title  XX  jtate 
■odal  servioes  plans  should  be  strengthened. 
Older  individuals  and  local  programs  should 


)  ACT  Aim  SOCIAL  participate  In  Uw  TtUc  XX  planning 

and  the  commitment  of  Title  XX  funds  to 
implement  the  goals  of  state  and  area 
agency  plans. 

Although  many  state  and  local  social  serv- 
ice programs  are  supported  by  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  the  elderly  have  never  received 
their  fair  share  of  these  funds.  To  correct 
this,  the  federal  government  should  require 
that  greater  consideration  be  given  to  the 
elderly's  needs  in  distributing  any  revenue 
sharing  funds  available  and  that  the  elderly 
be  given  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  the 
fund  allocation  process. 

Federal  policy  should  encourage  families, 
volunteers  and  community  groups  to  pro- 
vide social  services  to  the  elderly.  FHnllles 
and  unrelated  individuals  who  provide  care 
for  older  peraons  should  be  helped  financial- 
ly, educated  as  to  proper  techniques  in 
caring  for  dependents,  and  made  eligible  for 
social  support  services.  (See  Health  Policy 
and  Tax  Policy  for  further  discussion.) 

New  and  expuided  roles  should  be  provid- 
ed for  volunteers.  especiaUy  since  funding 
for  service  programs  is  generally  being  held 
in  check  or  reduced.  Volunteers  should  re- 
ceive appropriate  training,  supervision  and 
reimbursement  for  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
The  use  of  volunteers  can  be  encouraged 
through  the  AoA  network  and  ACTION'S 
older  American  volunteer  programs:  RSVP, 
Foster  Orandparents  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions. These  programs  should  be  adequately 
funded  to  Insure  that  volunteers  can  help  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  social  service 
funds. 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  comprehensive 
national  study  examining:  (1)  how  services 
can  be  delivered  more  effectively  to  the  el- 
derly; (3)  approaches  to  strengthen  services 
dellveted  by  families  and  informal  support 
systems:  and  (3)  overall  financing  and  man- 
power needs.  Problems  of  underserved 
groups  should  be  studied  closely,  particular- 
ly for  the  minority  elderly  and  those  living 
in  rural  areas. 

TBAJtSPOKTATIOIl 

For  the  most  part,  the  elderly's  transpor- 
tation needs  are  Intertwined  with  those  of 
the  general  public  and  can  be  met  through  a 
coordinated  and  improved  transportation 
system  which  adequately  serves  the  entire 
commimity.  Certainly  much  more  funding 
ought  to  be  committed  to  mass  transit  in 
both  urban  and  rural  settings.  To  help  meet 
the  elderly's  needs,  special  subsystems 
should  be  used  as  part  of  the  total  transpor- 
taUon  system,  particularly  in  areas  where 
transportation  services  are  limited  or  non- 
existent. 

The  Association  support  regulatory  ef- 
forts which  allow  local  conununltles  some 
flexibility  in  complying  with  the  statutory 
requirement  that  all  transit  facilities  and 
vehicles  must  be  "barrier  free"  (Le..  accessi- 
ble to  wheelchairs).  By  giving  local  commu- 
nities some  options  in  accoinmodatlng  the 
disabled,  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly  and  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
commtmitles  can  be  reconciled. 

Because  transportation  is  the  link  to  all 
other  human  services  needed  by  the  elderly, 
it  must  be  affordable  and  reasonably  acces- 
sible in  terms  of  vehicle  design  and  routing 
to  the  places  elderly  peraons  need  to  go. 
Therefore,  efforts  should  be  made  on  the 
federal  level  to  Improve  aoceaslbillty  for 
older  persons  through  reduced  fare  pro- 
grams, universally  accepted  identification 
cards  for  mass  transit  discounts  (for  exam- 
ple. Medicare  cards)  and  the  coordination  of 
transportation  aervloea  across  human  serv- 
ice programs. 


RestricUons  placed  on  penons  irtM  can  be 
lnsurc<i  raise  transportation  oosU  for 
buman  servlee  programs.  For  example, 
sodal  service  agmdcs  are  often  unable  to 
use  older  volunteer  drivers  because  Insur- 
ance often  cannot  be  obtained  for  drivers 
above  an  arbitrary  age.  UtWhatlon  of  school, 
church  and  privately-owned  buses  or  vans  is 
limited  because.  agiUn.  insurance  often  does 
not  cover  the  srcial  service  clients  who 
could  be  transported  In  such  vehicles.  Cer- 
tainly, remedying  these  problems  could  pro- 
mote more  efficient  use  of  transportation 
resources  and,  at  the  same  time,  enhance 
the  elderly's  and  the  poor's  access  to  many 
sodal  services  available  in  the  community.* 


SAUDI  DEMONSTRATION  OP  M-1 
TANKS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
the  UJS.  Anny  plans  to  send  two  M-1 
t^nkn  to  Saudi  Arabia  this  summer  to 
help  demonstrate  the  latest  model 
U.S.  tanks  to  that  country's  officials. 

The  press  reports  of  the  plans 
aroused  some  concern  that  the  demon- 
stration might  be  viewed  by  the  Saudis 
as  a  commitment,  implied  or  other- 
wise, to  sell  them  M-1  tanks.  During 
the  1981  debate  over  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  offi- 
cials contended  they  had  a  commit- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Government  to 
sell  the  planes.  ^parenUy  this  was 
based  on  private  conversations  with 
some  officials  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. Saudi  interest  was  enhanced 
by  demonstrations  of  the  AWACS 
plane  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  top  Saudi  of- 
ficials including  members  of  the  royal 
family. 

Because  of  this  history.  Senator  8a>- 
BAxn,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Poreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Near  Bast,  which  I 
chair,  and  I  sent  a  Joint  letter  to  the 
President  to  express  our  concerns. 
Congress  should  not  be  told,  some 
time  in  the  future,  that  a  commitment 
had  been  made  to  sell  the  tanks  and 
that  the  demonstration  was  part  of 
the  commitment. 

The  State  Department  recently  re- 
plied that  the  Saudis  "clearly  under- 
stand that  demonstration  of  a  particu- 
lar item  of  military  equipment  does 
not  imply  an  American  commitment  to 
sell  that  item." 

I  ask  to  place  the  exchange  of  letters 
in  the  RsooRD. 

The  letters  follow: 

UASmAR. 
CoMMTTTB  on  FoKnoii  RaLATiom. 

Wathitmton.  D.C..  AprU  t.  iMX 
ThePiniBBrr, 
The  WhiU  Houte. 

Dbai  Mb.  PimoBirr.  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
prea  our  concern  over  recent  reports  that 
the  United  States  Intends  to  ship  M-1 
Abrams  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  testing 
and  demonstration  there.  In  particular,  we 
an  concerned  that  this  aetimi  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  commitment,  implied  or  other- 
wise, to  sell  M-1  tanks  to  the  Saudi  govern- 

™«»t.  ^  M      ^ 

Spokesmen  for  the  Departmoit  of  De- 
fense have  confirmed  that  the  tanks  are 


scheduled  to  ke  shipped  to  Saudi  Arabia 
this  summer.  We  now  ask  your  aasnranoe 
that  the  tanks  are  meant  for  testing  and 
demonstration  only,  and  that  no  sale  Is  con- 
templated or  Intended  In  connection  with 
the  shipment  In  so  doing,  we  seek  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  between  the  VJB.  and 
Saudi  govemiaents  that  migtat  later  lead 
the  Saudis  to  claim  an  M-1  sale  to  be  a 
"litmus  test"  of  VJB.-amH  relations. 

We  look  foiward  to  your  prompt  reply 
about  this  serMus  matter. 
Sincerely. 

RuDT  BoecHwin, 
Chairman^  SvbeommUtfee  on  Near 

I  and  Sooth  JMan  Affdin. 
I  Paul  SAUAnas, 
\Ra$itlng  mnoHtg  Hember. 


Mkttt 
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VJB.  DwttKnamx  or  StAii; 
WathingtoH.  D.a,  April  Z.  1983. 
H<m.  RuDT  Bo^cHwnx. 
Chairman,  SnieommiUee  on  Near  Kast  and 
South  A»Um  Attain.  OMNRittee  on  tor- 
eiffm  JtelaMtnu.  V^SenaJU. 

Dkab  Ma.  CSAHiMAir  I  am  responding  on 
behalf  of  the  President  to  your  Joint  letter 
with  Senatmr  $arbanes  of  April  6  regarding 
the  Admlnlstiation's  decision  to  demon- 
strate the  M-1  tank  in  Saudi  Arabia  this 
summer. 

This  demonstration  of  the  M-1  tank  and 
the  Bradley  M-2/M-3  fighting  vehkdes  will 
be  a  follow-up  to  a  similar  demonstration 
for  Saudi  observers  conducted  In  the  United 
States  during  1982.  We  will  be  sending  two 
M-1  tanks,  one  )i-3.  and  two  M-3  vehkfles 
to  Saudi  Arabia  on  a  temporary  basis.  This 
equipment  wOl  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  returned  to  U3. 
Army  inventories  following  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  demonstration  is  being  held  at 
Saudi  request,  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Oov- 
emment  wUl  bear  all  costs  incurred. 

We  have  recdved  no  request  from  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  to  purchase  the 
M-1  tank  or  the  fighting  vehldes.  The 
Saudis  are  looking  at  armored  equipment 
from  a  number  of  countries  In  order  to 
make  an  Informed  dedsUm  on  how  they  can 
best  improve  their  defensive  capabilities. 
They  clearly  understand  that  demonstra- 
tion of  a  particular  item  of  military  equip- 
ment does  not  Imply  an  American  coaublt- 
ment  to  sell  that  item. 

Let  me  assuM  you  that  if  a  Saudi  request 
to  purchase  the  M-1  is  made.  It  wlU  be  given 
careful  scrutiny  and  consideration  by  the 
AdmlnlstratUm  in  accordance  with  standard 
practice  and  Uw,  Indudlng  notification  of  a 
sale  to  the  Congress  prior  to  Its  approval. 

I  hope  you  have  found  this  Information 
helpful. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

PowxLL  A.  Mooai. 
AMai»tant  Seeretary  for 
Ooflffresatonol  IteioMofu:* 


PRINCESS  YASMIN  COMMENDED 
POR  EPgORTS  RELATINO  TO 
hJ^fM  KThA  ftiJ^'B  DISEIASE 

•  Mr.  PRE$8LER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  come  before  this  body  many 
times  in  the  past  to  qieak  about  the 
problem  that  Alzheimer's  disease  pre- 
sents to  millions  of  older  Americans 
and  their  flunilies.  Prinoen  Tasmin 
Aga  Khan  it  a  woman  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend  and  sometme  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  Alxhelmer's  disease. 


Her  efforts  in  this  area  have  been  out- 
standing. She  has  gone  before  the 
public  many  times  to  share  the  story 
of  the  tragic  effects  of  this  disease. 
and  her  assistance  has  contributed 
enramously  to  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion that  Alzheimer's  is.  in  fact,  a  na- 
tional problem. 

.Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say 
here  that  Princess  Tasmin  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  her  unself- 
ish and  extraordinary  efforts.  Recent- 
ly, she  received  a  letter  from  President 
Reagan  in  recognition  of  her  work  in 
this  area.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
President  in  thanking  Princess  Tasmin 
as  well,  and  to  ask  that  the  President's 
letto*  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Whitb  House. 
Waahington.  D.C..  May  10, 1983. 
Princess  YAsmH  Aoa  Kham, 
Ne»rork.N.Y. 

DsAB  Pamcxss  Tasmim:  Like  most  Ameri- 
cans, my  true  understanding  of  the  tragedy 
called  Alzheimer's  Disease  is  relatively 
reoent  For  too  long  this  insidious,  indis- 
crtantoate  kfller  of  mind  and  life  has  gone 
undetected,  while  the  families  of  its  victims 
have  gone  unaided. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  for  my  help  in 
increasing  this  awareness— among  the 
public,  insurance  c(»nimnles  and  govern- 
mental representatives.  It  is  assistance  I  wiU 
provide  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

You  asked,  too,  for  the  commitment  of  ad- 
dltianal  research  funds.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Federal  funding  for  this  will  increase 
by  nearly  60%— from  $17  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion—In  fiscal  1984.  Also,  Secretary  Marga- 
ret Heckler  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  established  a  Task 
Force  on  Alzheimer's  Disease  to  coordinate 
and  promote  the  Department's  many  activi- 
ties In  this  area. 

In  dosing,  I  sincerely  wish  to  applaud 
your  efforts  and  those  of  the  thousands  of 
AORDA  volunteers  who  tirelessly  provide 
support  and  hope  to  Alzheimer's  families 
nationwide. 
Sincerely. 

ROMALD  RBAGAM.* 


STRUOOLING  FOR  DEMOCRACT 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  again  the  deep  concern 
which  I  share  with  such  outstanding 
leaders  as  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Mr. 
Kim  Toung  Sam  about  the  continuing 
reiNresslon  in  South  Korea.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  renew 
my  expression  of  support  for  the  goals 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  to 
which  Mr.  Kim  Toimg  Sam  committed 
himself  during  his  recent  hunger 
strike,  which  began  on  May  17,  and 
has  Just  ended. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Kim  and  other 
Korean  democratic  leaders  will  contin- 
ue to  do  all  they  can  to  further  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  their  lancL  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Kim  for  his  commitment 
and  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  those 
who  look  to  him  for  leadership  in  this 
great  cause. 


I  have  expressed  my  concern  for 
Kim  Toung  Sam's  health,  as  well  as 
my  support  for  the  goals  of  his  hunger 
strike,  to  officials  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Korean  Governments.  I  have 
also  expressed  my  hope  'for  renewed 
efforts  to  achieve  accommodation  with 
the  Intimate  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Kim  and  his  supporters.  I  know  that 
many  in  the  Congress  and  our  Nation 
share  the  same  concerns  at  this  impor- 
tant time  in  the  struggle  for  denuxra- 
cy  and  human  rights  in  Korea. 

IiCr.  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  highly  re- 
spected opposition  leader  who  came  to 
the  United  States  this  past  December 
and  who  has  met  with  me  and  many 
others  in  Congress  since  then,  has 
written  an  important  article  in  the 
New  Tork  Times  regarding  Kim 
Toung  Sam's  hunger  strike  and  its 
wide-ranging  implications.  The  article 
provides  valuable  and  timely  insight 
into  what  our  Nation's  goals  should  be 
not  only  in  Korea  but  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

In  his  article.  Kim  Dae  Jung  states 
that  "all  Koreans  ask  is  that  the 
United  States  now  make  clear  its  sup- 
port for  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  South  Korea,  a  country  that  has 
been  a  staunch  ally  for  3V4  decades." 
and  that  "without  democracy  there  is 
neither  lasting  security  nor  stability." 
Mr.    President.    I    submit    for   the 
Record  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jimg's  article 
and  excerpts  from  Mr.  Kim  Toung 
Sam's  May  2  "Statement  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  South  Korea." 
The  material  follows: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  9. 1M31 
Kim's  Hxm<»B  Snucx 
(By  Kim  Dae  Jung) 
WASHnfGTOM.- The  political  unrest  that 
has  erupted  in  South  Korea  in  recent  weeks 
warrants  a  prudent  decision  by  the  United 
SUtes    Government.    Kim    Young    Sam. 
former  president  of  the  now-banned  New 
Democratic  Party,  has  been  on  a  hunger 
strike  since  May  17  to  dramatize  the  popu- 
lar desire  for  democracy  In  the  country.  He 
now  is  bordering  on  unoonsdousness. 

In  his  statement  announcing  the  himger 
strike,  Mr.  Kim  demanded  specific  demo- 
cratic reforms  that  indude:  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  conscience;  restoration  of  the 
civil  rights  of  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  them  for  political  reasons:  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  expression:  and  rescinding  of  all 
antidemocratic  Uws.  Mr.  Kim  also  regis- 
tered a  strong  protest  against  United  States 
support  for  the  repressive  regime  in  Seoul. 

Kim  Young  Sam's  hunger  strike  and  sub- 
sequent developments  in  South  Korea  have 
significant  political  implications.  His  action 
marks  the  first  open  confrontation  between 
the  Government  of  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  and  politicians  who  have  been  si- 
lenced by  the  regime's  "Political  RestricUon 
Law." 

Further,  it  has  become  a  catalyst  for  a  co- 
alition of  opposition  pollticans  and  other 
democratic  figures,  including  dergymen. 
scholars  and  students.  An  increasing 
number  of  students  have  staged  demonstra- 
tions on  and  off  campuses  that  have  result- 
ed in  a  heightened  level  of  popular  unrest. 
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TlM  South  Konw  Octnnaumt  lua  (ailed 
to  tak*  any  pottlv*  atapa  in  raaponaa  to  Mr. 
huatar  atrika.  Tba  autborttlaa  bava 
I  tba  nawa  madia  (ram  mantkmiiic 
It  and  taava  titfitanad  tba  Buppraaalon  o(  Mr. 
Kka't  aapportaca  tbrougb  bouaa  arraat  and 
otbar  iiieaaiinia  The  Cbun  Oovamment  la 
anwiUlDC  to  maka  any  eompromlaa  with  Mr. 
Kim.  Tat  It  la  Ineapabla  at  auppraaalnc  Mr. 
Kim  and  bto  aupportera.  who  are  wflUng  to 
rW(  thair  Urea  in  nonvkdant  raalatanoe. 

■van  thov^  Mr.  Ktan'a  aetlona  raprcaenU 
tba  damocratlc  aiplratkina  o(  the  South 
Kocaan  paopla.  tba  United  Stataa  Oovem- 
maat  haa  appeared  lndl((arant  In  the  con- 
text at  South  Korean-Unltad  SUtea  rela- 
tkmm.  whiefa  have  been  defined  by  the  prea- 
enee  of  40.000  American  troopa  In  South 
Kocaa  and  doaa  poUtkal  and  economic  tiea. 
audi  an  American  attitude  will  be  widely  In- 
terpreted aa  tadt  aupport  (or  the  repreedon 
In  South  ICotiu 

Quiet  dl^omacy  has  iU  place,  but  It  haa 
not  worked  e((eetlTeIy  in  this  case.  More- 
Waabliwton  should  never  appear  to 
the  prindple  o(  democracy  and 
buman  rights,  and  it  Is  (or  this  prtaiclple 
that  Mr.  Ktan  Is  approacblns  death. 

U  takca  no  great  tnalght  to  understand 
that  Washington  has  to  deal  with  thoae  who 
are  in  power.  Juat  as  America  had  to  deal 
with  Prealdent  Syngman  Rhee's  autocratic 
Oovemment  in  the  1900's.  so  must  it  deal 
with  the  Chun  regime.  But  it  should  be  re- 
called that  the  United  Statea  Oovemment 
evoked  the  gratitude  o(  the  South  Korean 
people  when,  toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Rhee's 
rule.  It  gave  moral  support  to  the  nation's 
democratic  movement  Stanilarly,  the  Carter 
AiitaBinlstratian  won  the  trust  o(  the  South 
Korean  people  through  its  support  (or 
human  rights,  even  though  its  implementa- 
tion at  the  pOUcy  was  uneven. 

We  Koreans  can  never  overemphaslae 
that  the  task  o(  restoring  democracy  is  (cr 
the  Koreans  tbemaehrea.  We  Koreans  are 
not  atkiag  anyone  else  to  do  the  J< .;  (or  us. 
nor  do  we  wdoome  lntcr(erenoe  in  our  do- 
mestic aStain.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  United 
States  now  make  dear  Its  support  (or  the 
reatoratlan  o(  democracy  in  South  Korea,  a 
country  that  has  been  a  staunch  ally  (or 
three  and  one-batf  decadea. 

Some  at  oat  American  (riends  may  say 
that  dlctatarsbtp  in  South  Korea,  while  ob- 
Jectfcmabie.  ought  to  be  tolerated  because  o( 
security  needs  and  stability.  I  disagree. 
Without  democracy  there  is  neither  lasting 
security  nor  stability.  The  best  evidmce  is 
the  current  political  instability,  in  South 
Korea.  Woul^  America  dtiaens  accepi,  a 
dictatorial  tann  at  rovemmoit  (or  them- 
advea  becauae  o(  the  threat  (rom  the  Soviet 
Union?  I  thhik  not.  Why  then  should  it  be 
dl((erent  tar  South  Koreans  becauae  o(  the 
threat  (n;ji  North  Korea? 

Some  may  even  argue  that  South  Koreans 
are  not  ready  (or  democracy.  I  believe  that 
thla  argument  is  untenable  in  view  o(  the 
(act  that  the  educational,  cultuial  and  eco- 
nomic standarda  o(  the  jBouth  Korean 
people  far  surpaas  thoae  o(  Americans  200 
years  ago.  when  American  dnnocracy  was 
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crew  had  ezpooure  gultg  available  far 
th^uae. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  theoe 
tragedleo.  I  have  introduced  leglala- 
tion.  8. 1441.  which  would  regulre  pro- 
tective garmenta.  or  ezpoaure  autta,  on 
all  commercial  oceangoing  or  ooaat- 
wiae  veaaela  ai  well  aa  MODITa-wlth 
the  exception  of  paMenger  veaaela- 
whi<^  operate  in  waters  colder  than  60 
•P. 

The  National  Tranaportation  Safety 
Board  has  been  advocating  provision 
of  exposure  suits  for  more  than  a 
decade.  It  first  called  for  such  gear 
when  the  freighter  jraryiand  sank  in 
1971.  and  renewed  the  call  when  the 
Comet  sank  2  years  later.  My  bill  im- 
plements the  recommendations  of  the 

My  bill  will  add  substantially  to  the 
safety  of  oceangoing  commercial  v^^ 
sels  at  modest  cost  The  $300  to  $300 
cost  per  suit  is  a  modest  price  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  The  cost  of  equip- 
ping the  Marine  Electric  with  36  expo- 
sure suits  would  have  been  about 
$10,000:  a  sum  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
captain's  wages  for  1  month,  and  less 
than  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessel 
for  2  days.  The  estimated  average  cost 
per  vessel  from  this  legislation  is  only 
$12,000. 

In  order  to  insure  prompt  and  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  my  bill  would  make  viola- 
tions punishable  by  up  to  2  years  in 
Jail  and  level  a  fine  of  up  to  $100.000. 1 
believe  that  safety  is  a  serious  matter 
and  calls  for  serious  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  acted  in  this  area, 
but  the  proposed  regulations  are  inad- 
equate. 

My  bill  saves  lives  by  insuring  the 
availability  of  exposure  suits  in  times 
of  peril.* 


June  10, 19B3 
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FaoM  "Stathibit  to  Tin  CiTUsna 
n  SODTB  KoBsa" 

(By  Kim  Young  Sam) 

I  appeal  to  the  patriotic  dtiaena  who 
dealre  democracy  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
my  political  ooUeaguea  In  South  Korea,  to 
overcome  whatever  situations  and  dl((er- 
enoea  and  consolidate  your  strength  and 
(ocus  It  on  the  restoration  o(  democracy  (or 
the  country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  (ellow  dtlaensl  We  should  bear  In 
mind  that  democracy  (or  our  land  can  only 
be  achieved  by  our  own  e((orts  and  aacrlflc- 
ea.  No  alliea  or  (orelgn  powers  can  or  will  do 
the  job  (or  us.  We.  the  mlnjung,  the  dtlaen- 
ry.  should  bear  the  aweaome  reaponslblllty 
...  I  share  the  hope  (or  the  (uture  with 
you.  We  shall  stand  up  and  move  (orward 
leaving  deqpair  behind  us. 

Finally.  I  challenge  the  current  regime  in 
our  country  to  come  up  with  solid  evidence 
K  it  Indeed  wanU  democracy.  I  ask  U  the 
regime  Is  willing  to  take  the  measures,  out- 
lined below,  which  I  consider  to  be  basic 
conditions  (or  the  restoration  o(  democratic 
government. 

1.  TO  release  the  students,  religious  lead- 
ers, intellectuals,  and  workers  who  are  lan- 
guishing in  prison  (or  their  participation  in 
democratic  movement. 

2.  To  im  the  pollUcal  ban  on  certain  indi- 
viduals and  allow  all  the  dtiaens,  indudlng 
poUtldans.  to  (reely  parUdpate  In  political 
process. 

3.  To  reinstltute  in  their  respective  origi- 
nal status  the  pro(e8sor8.  students,  and 
workers  who  have  lost  their  podtion  (or  po- 
Utical  reasons,  and  to  restore  dvU  rights  to 
those  who  had  been  deprived  o(  it  (or  the 
same  reason  since  the  Yushin  (Park  CAiung 
Hee)  repreadon. 

4.  To  guarantee  (reedom  o(  expresdon.  to 
rescind  the  control  o(  press,  to  allow  the  re- 
employment o(  journalists  (Ired  (or  imlitical 
reaaons,  and  to  liberalise  the  control  on  pri- 
vate media  and  Christian  Broadcasting 
System. 

5.  To  rescind  all  anti-democratic  laws  "un- 
law(ully"  enacted  by  the  current  regime,  in- 
cluding laws  on  political  activities,  press, 
rally,  national  security,  election  (or  national 
assembly,  preddential  election,  and  labor 
law.* 


It  la  time  ('n-  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment to  reafflrm  the  tanportance  o(  (reedom 
In  South  Korea.  Without  tae  restoration  o( 
demociatic  government  and  institutions, 
there  wfll  be  ndther  jtaMllty  nor  security  in 
my  country. 

Ktan  Toung  Sam's  (est  ant"  its  political 
Impact  aerloualy  challenge  the  United 
Stataa  Government  to  recondder  its  policy. 


EXPOSURE  SUITS 

HiQuianiBrrs  por  mobili  orrsBoai  Dxnxnfa 
omrs  (MODU's)  am  othxr  ockahooihg  amd 

COA8TWISB  vnSKLS 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Vx.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1983.  the  collier.  MaHne 
Electric,  sank.  Of  the  34  persons  on 
board.  31  lost  their  lives.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  was  not  an  isolated  occurrence, 
but  merely  the  last  in  a  series  of  simi- 
lar disasters. 

In  1971.  the  M/V  Maryland  sank, 
with  the  loss  of  six  of  its  seven  crew- 
men. In  1973,  the  M/V  Comet  sank, 
with  the  loss  of  16  of  its  27  crewmen. 
In  1975.  the  SS  Edmund  Fitzgerald 
sank,  with  the  loss  of  its  entire  crew  of 
29.  And,  1  year  ago.  the  mobile  off- 
shore drilling  unit  (MODU).  Ocean 
Aan0er.  sank,  with  the  loss  of  all  84 
persons  on  board.  In  each  instance, 
lives  would  have  been  saved  if  the 


NATIONAL  DRAFTING  WEEK 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  designation  of 
the  week  of  April  4-8, 1983.  as  Nation- 
al Drafting  Week  maiiu  the  beginning 
of  the  second  decade  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Design  A  Drafting's  pro- 
gram to  commemorate  the  efforts  of 
the  more  than  360,000  individuals  in 
this  coimtry  who  work  as  designers 
and  draftsmen. 

Today's  conventional  wisdom  tells  us 
that  we  need  to  better  coordinate  our 
educational  and  business  organizations 
if  we  are  to  achieve  maximum  efficien- 
cy and  results.  This  goal  has  already 
b^m  accomplished  by  the  institutes 
which  teach  drafting  and  design. 

I  feel  fortunate  that  one  such  orga- 
nization—the Hall  Institute— is  located 
in  Rhode  Island.  Hundreds  of  students 
from  throughout  New  England  have 
come  to  Hall  Institute.  They  come  for 
its  personalised  system  of  instruction 
and  for  its  reputation  for  imparting  to 


ito  students  the  skills  and  attrlbutea 
neoeanry  to  auooeed  in  Induatry. 

It  la  Indeed  flttlng  that  Pawtueket. 
R.I.— the  birOiplaoe  of  the  induatrial 
revolution  in  ihis  country  ahould  alao 
be  the  homo  of  the  Hall  Inatltute. 
which  ia  dedicated  to  toaffWng  the 
akills  neceasary  to  keep  thla  revolutkm 
going. 

With  its  doaignatim  of  a  National 
Drafting  Week,  the  American  Instl* 
tute  for  Deaignera  A  Draltamen  haa 
helped  to  Incfeaae  puldle  awareneaa  of 
the  important  omtrlbution  that  de- 
aignera and  draftsmen  make  to  our 
economy.  They  have  my  beet  wlahea 
for  continued  sucoeas  in  this  endeav- 
or.* 


NEW 


AN  CAPTDlttB  B6TH 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

•  Mr.  DOMVNICI.  Mr.  Prealdent,  as 
we  know,  performing  well  under  streas 
is  not  easy.  Blake  OlddenB,  an  eighth 
grader  from  Chaparral  Junior  Higli 
School  in  Alanogordo.  N.  Mex..  knows 
this  better  than  anyone  today.  Thurs- 
day, after  watching  135  other  contend- 
ers for  the  tlUe  of  National  l^MlUng 
Champion  fall  by  the  wayalde  at  the 
hands  of  such  words  as  "mlnestrcme," 
"mouasaka."  >  and  "echlalla,"  Blake 
became  thie  56th  national  dhampiim  of 
the  Scripps-Bowaid  National  fi^lling 
Bee.  An  award  that  carries  with  It  a 
gold  trophy,  $1.000— and  the  pride  of 
myself,  and  indeed,  the  entire  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

I  understand  that  Blake  and  his 
mother.  Nanette,  spent  coimtless 
hours  laboriqg  over  doeena  of  worda  in 
preparation  for  his  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. It  seema  that  at  the  moment  of 
truth,  all  he  needed  was  a  knowledge 
of  Vnocb  cuisine.  The  word  "rata- 
touille"— which  I  am  sure  not  many  of 
us  could  spell  if  our  lives  depended  on 
it— enabled  Blake  to  defeat  the  other 
surviving  contender,  and  go  on  to  cor- 
rectly spell  "purim"  for  the  national 
title.  I  woulf*  like  to  take  thla  opportn- 
nity  to  congi  tktulate  Blake  on  his  stun- 
ning victory,  and  thaui':  him  for  giving 
us  another  reason  to  U-c  proud  of  our 
citizenship  of  New  M.  vico.« 


REFUGEE  VALEDICTORIANS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
we^  in  Boston  at  the  Madison  Park 
High  School,  Hoan  Binh  la  stoo-i 
proudly  in  c»p  and  gown  as  the  vale- 
dictorian of  her  class.  Ms.  La  is  a  Viet- 
namese boat  refugee  who  came  to  our 
country  with  her  family  after  spend- 
ing a  long,  and  difficult  year  in  a  Ma- 
laysian refugee  camp. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  a  lot  of  neg- 
ative reports  about  refugee  resettle- 
ment problems,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  many  suocesses  as  welL  Ms.  Ia  was 
Joined  by  three  other  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees as  valedictorians  of  their  high 
school  graduating  classes. 


In  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Hleu  Pham 
delivered  the  valedictory  address  at 
the  Red  Bank  High  School  and  his 
neange  to  his  daas  is  the  same  mes- 
sage that  all  Immigrants  and  refugees 
have  given  to  our  country  throughout 
ourhleUny. 

He  said: 

Anarlca  la  the  land  o(  opportunity.  Kvm 
if  you  are  nobody,  you  can  make  youraelf 
■o—abody  In  this  land.  But  you  have  to 
woric  for  everything  you  get 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  two  artldea  de- 
acrtblng  theoe  brave  refugee  valedicto- 
rians who  came  to  our  shores  in  des- 
peration and  in  need  of  assistance,  but 
who  already  are  contributing  to  their 
wtmitwimiMM  in  their  new  homeland.  I 
aak  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
IntheRaooio. 

The  artldea  follow: 
tnam  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
0.108S] 

rum  Wsa-TOiH  VmniAM  to  Okaddatiok 

WiTHHoMoaa 

(By  Robert  Kilbom.  Jr.) 

BosTOW.— Tliey  are  heartwarming  sto- 
ttoa-the  Und  that  show  the  United  SUtes 
can  Indeed  stlU  be  a  land  o(  opportunity  (or 
thoae  who  work  hard. 

In  Pmaarola,  na.:  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn.; 
and  most  recently  In  Boaton.  the  spotlight 
at  hl|^  school  graduation  exercises  this 
spring  has  (aUen  on  three  young  people 
with  something  in  common  beddes  their 
aeadeBBie  adilevements. 

All  three  (led  a  war-torn  homeland  in  the 
ndd-to-late  1070a.  All  arrived  in  the  US 
speaking  no  English.  Yet  all  graduated  as 
valedletorians.  the  top  scholars  o(  their 
daas  o(  1003. 

AU  three  are  Vietnamese. 

Moreover,  all  three  plan  careers  in  techni- 
cal fldda.  Ironically,  their  per(ormances 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  recent  critldam  o(  a 
"rising  tide  o(  mediocrity"  in  US  public  edu- 
cation by  a  bipartisan  (ederal  c(»nmisdon. 

The  (Irst  to  achieve  the  honor  was  Dung 
Nguyen,  whom  Preddent  Reagan  phoned  to 
congratulate  on  her  graduatkm  (rom  Pensa- 
eola,  High  School  May  31.  Miss  Ngiiyen  has 
been  awarded  a  scholarship  to  attend 
Baylor  Univerdty  in  Waco,  Texas,  next  (all 
to  study  medicine.  She  reportedly  plans  to 
KfteoA  the  summer  selling  encydopedias  in 
Louisiana. 

On  June  S  in  Chattanooga,  Hieu  Pham  de- 
livered the  valedictory  address  at  Red  Bank 
Hi|^  School,  telling  his  (ellow  graduates: 
"We  must  keep  in  mind  that  nothing  is  (ree 
in  this  world.  ...  We  must  work.  work, 
work  (or  the  things  we  want." 

The  young  man,  who  aL'^  hopes  to  study 
medldne  or  computer  scie  ice,  escaped  with 
bia  (amily  in  a  (ishing  boat  in  1975  as  South 
Vietnam  was  (ailing  to  North  Vietnamese 
(oroea. 

Here  in  Boston  on  graduation  day,  June  6, 
HOan  nnh  La  stood  proudly  on  the  stage  o( 
the  dty  auditorium  in  gown  and  mortar- 
board, (adng  the  classmates  with  whom  she 
had  attended  Madison  Park  High  School  (or 
the  paat  three  years.  "Nothing  is  so  dKdcult 
that  we  cannot  (ace  it,"  she  said. 

Miss  Hoan.  who  le(t  Vietnam  at  age  14 
without  her  (amily,  spent  nearly  a  year  in  a 
Malmrda  re(ugee  camp,  eating  only  coconut 
and  (ood  scraps  and  bathing  in  the  ocean. 
Her  parents,  both  (actory  workers,  had 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  passage  out  o( 


Vietnam  for  one  o(  their  el^t  children.  She 
eventually  reached  the  US  by  ship,  settling 
(irst  In  Monterey.  Calif m  before  ooming  to 
Boston.  Of  the  three  valedlctoriana.  she  has 
lived  In  the  US  the  shortest  time. 

Mias  Hoan  Uvea  with  rdattvee  and  earns 
numey  by  working  in  a  grocery  store  and  tu- 
toring other  Asian  dilldren  in  lingUsh. 

She  plans  to  study  computer  adenoe  at 
Boston  College,  where  ahe  has  won  a  aehol- 
arahlp.  In  high  adiool  ahe  earned  an  "A"  in 
every  oourae.  Including  advanced  physios 
and  triganametry. 

According  to  US  Immigration  and  Natu- 
rallsatkm  Servloe  statlstlCB.  more  than 
000,000  Vletnameae  now  live  In  the  US. 
Thdr  lives  here  have  not  always  been  easy. 
Even  as  Mias  Hoan  was  graduating  (rom 
Madlaon  Park,  vandalism  and  aaaaulta  in 
Boaton  agaJnst  Vletnameae  and  others  of 
Southeast  Asian  origin  were  on  an  IS-numth 
rise,  police  say.  Tezaa,  California,  and  other 
states  have  aeen  stanllar  Inddenta. 

Old  antagonisms  left  over  (rom  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  turned  re(ugeea  against  each 
other  in  aome  eaaea.  (urther  complicating 
the  acdlmatlon  to  a  new«ulture. 

Still,  says  Darrd  Monetero.  an  Arisona 
State  Univerdty  specialist  in  the  study  o( 
Vletnameae-Americans  and  author  o(  a 
recent  book  on  the  subject,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated "an  Incredible  tenacity"  that  is 
typical  o(  Asians  who  migrate  to  the  US. 

By  1070,  only  (our  years  a(ta-  the  war. 
more  than  280  support  groups  had  been  or- 
guiiaed  in  the  US  by  Vietnamese  re(ugees. 
Dr.  Montero  says. 

"I  think  well  see  more"  Vletiuunese 
achieving  high  academic  rank  in  the  US,  he 
says.  Just  as  Japanese  and  C%inese  immi- 
grants did  be(ore  them. 

"When  you  transplant  someone,  making  it 
in  the  United  States  is  so  incredibly  easy, 
compared  with  what  they  experienced  in 
their  own  countries:  whereas  Americans 
take  so  much  (or  granted."  Dr.  Montero 
says.  "In  the  long  run.  I  think  what  we're 
going  to  see  is  the  Vletnameae  providing  an 
excellent  role  model  (or  [other]  Americans 
to  (ollow  in  school  and  in  the  woricplace." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  5. 10831 

ViETHAM  Retugbx  To  Oiva  Vaixdictobt 
Talk  IH  TERmasB 

Rkd  Bark.  Tkhii.,  June  4.— A  Vietnamese 
refugee  who  spoke  no  English  when  he  es- 
caped (rom  his  homeland  in  a  fishing  boat 
eight  years  ago  will  serve  as  the  valldlctor- 
ian  at  his  high  school  graduation  Sunday. 

Hieu  Pham.  17,  said  he  will  advise  his  298 
class  members  in  Us  message  that  "you 
have  to  work  (or  everything  you  get.  It 
doesn't  Just  (all  (rom  the  sky. 

"America  is  the  land  o(  opportunity.  Even 
U  you  are  nobody,  you  can  make  yourseU 
somebody  in  this  land."  Pham  said. 

Pham  was  named  valedictorian  o(  Red 
Bank  High  School  along  with  two  other  stu- 
dents. AU  three  students  had  straight  A 
grade  averages. 

Maureen  Shuh,  18.  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Taiwan  when  she  was  4  years 
old.  The  third  valedictorian,  Tonya  Taylor. 
18,  was  bom  in  the  Chattanooga  suburb  o( 
Red  Bank. 

Pham  won  an  award  as  the  top  math  stu- 
dent at  his  high  school  and  wants  to  become 
a  computer  programmer  or  a  doctor. 

"I  condder  computers  as  the  growing  fidd 
right  now,"  said  Pham.  one  of  five  students 
who  won  chancellor's  scholarahips  to  the 
Univerdty  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 
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Ai  South  VIetnun  wm  fklUnt  to  the  oom- 
munlBts  in  the  mrinc  of  1075.  Ptuun  fled  in 
hfa  ondc'B  tWiInc  boat  with  his  four  broth- 
en  and  riaten.  his  parents  and  more  than 
100  Sooth  Vietnameae  relathres  and  friends. 

"At  nlsht  «e  oouM  see  the  firint-  The 
north  was  taktnt  over  the  dty,"  Pham  said. 
"We  had  beard  the  news  that  they  were 
conins.  The  instant  we  iieard  we  had  sur- 
rendered, we  left  immediately.  We  dldnt 
know  where  we  were  golnc." 

Pham  said  his  father.  Huu  Pham.  was  a 
Ueutemnt  colond  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  and  a  political  officer  in  his  liometown 
of  Vihn  Ukw  in  the  Mekong  CMta. 

"Because  my  father  was  in  the  military. 
he  would  have  been  put  in  a  concentration 
camp."  Fham  sakL  "I  might  tiave  gone  to  a 
camp  too  or  had  to  work  to  feed  my 
family."* 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  LEE 
VER8TANDIG 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congrmtulate  Lee  Verstandig  on  his 
appointment  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

My  asBOdation  with  Lee  goes  back 
many  years — from  my  service  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  Lee's  tenure  with 
both  Rhode  Island  CoUege  and  Brown 
University. 

During  my  first  term  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  Lee  served  initially  as  my  leg- 
islative director  and  then  as  adminis- 
trative assistant.  No  function  in  that 
of fice— be  it  national  issues,  local  prob- 
lems, or  constituent  mail— escaped 
Lee's  watchfiil  eye. 

Ths  same  dedication  marked  his 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  to  Tranq?ortation 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis.  Whether  it  was 
fieldtaog  inquiries  regarding  the  air 
traffic  omtrollers  strike  or  convincing 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  adminis- 
trmtion's  program  for  Conrail  or  a  tax 
on  gasoline,  Lee  earned  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  integrity  and  atten- 
tl<mtodetaiL 

Moat  recently,  Lee's  efforts  at  get- 
ting the  embattled  £nvlrotmiental 
Protection  Agency  off  the  front  page 
of  our  Nation's  newspi^ers  and  back 
on  track  toward  protecting  our  envi- 
ronment have  won  high  marks.  He 
won  especially  high  marks  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I 
serve. 

I  wish  Lee  continued  success  in  his 
new  position.  The  President  will  not 
be  losing  friends  in  Congress  because 
of  this  switch— he  will  be  gaining  new 
ones  in  State  houses  and  city  and  town 
halls  across  the  coimtry.* 


VOTINO  PROCEDURE-STACKED 
VOTES 

Mr.  BABZR.  Mr.  President,  the  day 
before  yesterday  the  minority  leader 
and  I  had  a  colloquy  pursuant  to  cer- 
taan  questions  raised  with  respect  to 
gfacklng  votes.  He  made  some  very 
pertinent  observations  about  some  dif- 


ficulties which  could  occur  if  the  votes 
are  stacked.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
that.  I  have  conferred  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian ^x>ut  it  and  with  other 
Senators. 

I  must  say  I  believe  that  even 
though  we  have  not  had  to  face  those 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  past,  at 
least  not  to  my  knowledge,  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  pointed  out  by  the 
minority  leader  and  certain  others  are 
very  real  in  the  way  of  an  order  to 
stack  on  any  bill. 

BCr.  President,  in  addition  to  that, 
what  has  happened  today,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  appn^)ria- 
tions  bill  pointed  out,  is  also  typical  of 
what  happens  when  you  stack  votes. 
That  is,  everybody  leaves  town. 
Nobody  will  caU  up  amendments.  We 
end  up  with  hours  of  quorum  calls  and 
wasted  time. 

What  I  am  about  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  said  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  nor  in  anger,  lliat  is  why  I 
have  gone  to  some  length  about  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  if  for  a  while.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sound  procedure. 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sen- 
ators, and  I  hope  the  staffs  of  Sena- 
tors wiU  note  this  in  the  Record  and 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  their  Sena- 
tors. I  do  not  intend  to  stack  votes  any 
more. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatOT  withhold  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  so  accommodat- 
ing, far  more  accommodating  than  I 
was  when  I  was  majority  leader.  I  did 
not  do  much  stacking  of  votes. 

The  majority  leader  has  attempted 
to  accommodate  every  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  of  his.  the  majority  leader's, 
sometimes  disadvantage,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  stacking  of  votes  has  become 
very  frequent  of  late,  and  the  more  it 
is  done,  the  more  it  is  asked  to  be 
done.  It  has  been  done  for  Members 
on  my  side;  it  has  been  done  for  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  understand  the 
majority  leader's  reasoning  here.  I 
have  to  say  I  think  he  is  right. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  his  side, 
who  would  not  want  him  to  stop  stack- 
ing votes,  but  it  will  create  one  big 
problem.  Furthermore,  it  grows  and 
grows  and  grows,  like  the  prophet's 
gourd  grew  overnight. 

So  I  fully  understand  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader. 

There  may  be  some  good,  emergent 
reason  or  reasons  sometimes  for  stack- 
ing votes,  but  I  think  it  is  leading  the 
Senate  further  and  further  down  the 
road  into  what  could  become  a  diffi- 


cult problem.  It  could  embamas  the 
majority  leader  one  day  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Senators. 

It  is  as  the  majority  leader  has  said: 
when  we  say  we  wiU  not  have  votes  on 
Fridays  and  M<Hiday,  everybody  leaves 
town.  I  might  do  the  same  if  I  were 
not  the  minority  leader.  But  the  rank- 
ing member.  (Mr.  Stshhis).  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Hattibld) 
and  the  chairmen  of  aU  the  subcom- 
mittees are  involved.  They  stand  on 
the  floor  to  act  on  amendments,  and 
Senators  with  amendments  sometimes 
are  out  of  town. 

But  the  majority  leader  is  into  June 
and  we  have  some  work  that  has  to  be 
done.  I  told  him  yesterday  that  I 
wanted  to  leave  at  5  o'clock  next  Tues- 
day to  go  to  West  Virginia.  But  I  want 
him  to  know  right  now  that  he  can 
Just  forget  that  on  my  part,  and  plow 
right  ahead  with  getting  this  bill  fin- 
ished. I  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
go  to  West  Virginia  or  stay  here  for 
votes,  that  will  have  to  be  my  dedsioiL 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this 
bill  be  finished  next  week.  I  want  to 
proceed  with  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee to  mariL  up  the  energy  and 
water  resources  bill  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  If  the  chairman  is  going  to  be  tied 
up  here  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
on  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  be  delayed 
in  meriting  up  that  bill  and  going  to 
conference. 

I  f uUy  sympathize  with  the  majority 
leader.  This  is  said  with  no  criticism  of 
any  Senator  who  may  seek  to  have 
votes  stacked.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
them:  if  they  can  get  votes  stacked 
and  can  be  out  working  in  their  States, 
I  do  not  criticize  them  for  that.  But  to 
the  majority  leader.  I  must  say.  he  has 
taken  a  position  and  I  am  supportive. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  and  I  am  grateful 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  Just  a  moment? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Something  has  been 
said  for  the  majority  leader  and  some- 
thing has  been  said  for  the  minority 
leader  and  they  have  qmken.  I  want  to 
say  something  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Senators. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Senatw  to 
decide  what  he  wants  to  do  on  a  given 
day.  If  he  wants  to  go  away,  he  can  do 
that.  If  he  wants  to  stay  here  and  tend 
to  business,  he  can  do  that.  But  it  is 
his  responsibility  as  well  as  his  choice. 
The  Senate  is  an  institution  and  It  has 
to  go  on.  day  after  day.  and  do  its  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  criticize,  but  I 
believe  that  is  the  real  test.  People  do 
not  know— this  would  fail  parliamenta- 
ry law.  but  I  believe  that,  too,  it  is  the 
individual  responsibility  of  an  individ- 
ual Senator  as  to  what  he  will  do  on  a 
certain  day. 


Mr.  BTRD.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
when  he  Is  f  Hilahed? 

Mr.  STENHI8.  I  am  through.  Mr. 
President.  «loept  I  was  thinking  about 
no  votes  for  t  days  would  cause  a  slow- 
down here,  but  there  are  so  many 
pluses  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  I  was  not  gidng  to  say 
anything  about  it.  But  he  got  up  and 
said  something. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  think  we  have  to  adtnoiriedge 
that  some  Members  on  both  stdes  are 
out  today  ofi  a  NATO  Alliance  trip. 
This  is  Impottant.  They  woe  aiwotnt- 
ed  to  act  by  both  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  through  the 
Chair,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKI31.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BTRD.  What  we  have  said  is  in 
criticism  of  nobody,  but  I  think  we  are 
f  adng  a  real  problem  here.  The  major- 
ity leader  hsB  my  support. 

Mr.  BAKESt.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APFROPRIA'nONS.  1983 


ISST 

Mr.  BAKSR.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I  yield 
to  the  Semitor  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  WEIOKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
maA  No.  1367  to  the  supplemental  Kfi- 
pnvriations)  bill  b^  withdrawn  atrthis 
ttane.  

The  PRESIDnfG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 


ORDE3%  OF  BUSINESS 

BCr.  BAKBR.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  6  more  minutes  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business, 
when  I  intend  to  ask  the  Smate  to 
recess  until  Monday. 

Mr.  BIAIBUNAGA.  ICr.  President, 
will  the  Senfitor  yield? 
'  Mr.  BAKBR.  Tes;  I  yield. 


"KE  ALII»  HAUOLE  LA  HANAU" 

Mr.  MAISUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  celebrating  Kamehameha 
Day,  honoring  King  Kamehameha  I, 
the  monarch  who  united  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  into  a  single  nation  after  a 
bitter  10-year  civil  war  in  ttie  late  18th 
century. 

In  HawaU,  this  SUte  holiday  is 
marked  by  parades  and  luaus  or  feasts, 
while  in  the  Nation's  Ciujitol.  Ka- 
mehameha Day  will  be  observed  this 
Sunday,  June  12,  when  the  Hawaii 
congressionid  delegation  and  the  con- 
groslonally  chartered  Hawaii  State 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  ceremo- 
ny in  front  of  the  statue  of  King  Ka- 
mehameha I  in  Statuary  HalL  At  that 
time,  the  great  King's  golden  statue 
will  be  draped  with  fragrant  fresh 


tkBimet  leis  flown  in  from  Hawaii  for 
the  occaslcm,  and  authentic  Hawaiian 
chants  will  be  sung  and  hula  dances 
will  be  performed  by  costumed  musi- 
cians and  dancers. 

Blamehameha  was  a  truly  remariLa- 
ble  leader  who  Judiciously  used  his 
power  to  promulgate  Just  and  honora- 
ble laws.  His  approach  to  leadership 
earned  for  him  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  he  became 
known  as  a  protector  of  the  common 
man.  One  historian  said  of  Kameha- 
meha. "No  king  in  history  ever  knew 
better  how  to  rule  his  people."  Indeed, 
there  were  few  rulers  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury who  revered  hiunan  rights  as 
much  as  he.  An  outstanding  example 
of  his  feelings  for  humanity  and  Jus- 
tice iB  the  "Law  of  the  Splintered 
Paddle,"  which  he  promulgated  imme- 
diately after  he  became  ruler  of  the 
United  Klngdon%,  of  Hawaii.  He  laid 
down  the  law  as  follows: 
O  my  people. 
Honor  thy  Ood; 
Respect  alike  (the  rights  of)  men  great  and 

humble; 
Bee  to  it  that  our  aged,  our  women  and  our 

chUdren 
Lie  down  to  sleep  by  the  roadside  without 

fear  of  harm. 
Disobey,  and  die. 

A  man  of  deep  convictions.  Kameha- 
meha is  credited  with  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  ancient  Hawaiian 
way  of  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
sedcing  the  friendship  and  assistance 
of  newcomers  to  the  islands,  such  as 
the  western  traders  who  came  to 
Hawaii  during  his  reign.  In  his  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  his  con- 
cern for  social  justice,  he  had  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  those  who  united 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  fought  to 
establish  a  new,  democratic  nation— 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  en- 
tirely wpropriate  therefore,  that  his 
statue  stands  in  Statuary  Hall  along 
with  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  other  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Kamehameha's  achievements  in  war 
and  peace  are  happily  shared  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii  with  our  fellow 
Americans  and  with  all  people  of  the 
world.  And  in  his  memory  we  say:  "Ke 
Alii,  Hauole  La  Hanau.  To  the  King. 
Happy  Birthday." 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  and  their  fami- 
lies to  Join  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation  and  the  Hawaii  State  Socie- 
ty for  Simday's  celebration,  which 
begins  at  1  p.m.  in  Statuary  Hall  of 
the  Capitol. 


Senate  career  maimed  a  period  of  35 
years  and  10  months.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Patrida, 
and  to  his  family,  and  pray  that  time 
will  ease  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to 
have  served  6  years  with  Milt  Toung— 
beghming  my  first  term  as  Milt  began 
his  final  term  in  the  Senate.  Others 
have  qwken  of  Milt's  friendship  and 
willingness  to  share  his  knowledge  and 
experience  with  younger  colleagues. 
Upon  my  appointment  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  06th  Con- 
gress. I  found  Milt  always  eager  to 
"lend  an  ear,"  assist  a  new  member  of 
the  committee  and  offer  sound  advice 
and  counseL  , 

Mr.  President,  VUli  Toung  respected 
the  Senate,  believed  in  the  OHnmlttee 
process  and  strove  Wtth  unrelenting 
determimttion  to  protect  and  improve 
the  institution  and  that  process.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  the  f  uU  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  Milt  attended  meetings 
faithfully  and  fought  diligently  for  a 
strong  national  defense  in  order  to 
preserve  those  freedoms  he  so  highly 
cherished.  His  quiet,  tmtiring  presence 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  served 
with  him.  .' 

In  the  words  of  our  16th  President, 
Milt  Toung  believed  that,  "This  coun- 
try with  its  institution^,  belongs  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it."  He  honored 
those  institutions  and  traditions  and 
never  lost  sight  of  the  a^irations  and 
hopes  of  those  whom  he  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
called  Milt  Toung  a  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
MILTON  R.  TOUNG 

Mr.  LAXALT.  lii.  President,  on  May 
31  with  the  passing  of  Milton  R. 
Toung.  the  Senate  lost  a  genUe  and 
gracious  former  colleague.  I  Join  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  in  mourning 
the  death  of  their  longtime,  humble 
and    honest    public    servant,    whose 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  that  the  Senate  recess  until 
Monday.  I  do  not  propose  to  change 
that.  Let  me  now  put  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  several  parts  for 
the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senate. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  the  Senate  adjourns  today,  when  it 
reconvenes  on  Monday,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with,  that  no 
resolution  come  over  under  the  rule, 
that  the  call  of  the  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with  and,  following  the  time  al- 
located to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  the  hour  of 
1  p.m..  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each,  and  provided  further 
that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to 

have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURHMKNT  UNTIL  IfONDAT. 
JUNE  IS.  IMS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prerident.  to  get 
that  order  in  idaoe  now.  I  ask  unanl- 
0KN1S  oonaent  that  when  the  Senate 
comidctes  tta  buainen  today,  it  stand 
in  adjoununent  untQ  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohJeeCioo.  it  la  ao  ordered.  . 


May  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
If  he  would  approve  of  that  requeat? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  there  la 
noobJecUon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsmt  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extonded  for  10  minutes 
under  the  same  terms  and  omdltions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  series  of  items 
that  lahottld  now  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tentitm  of  the  minority  leader. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  propose  to 
pass  House  Joint  Resolution  201,  if  the 
minority  leader  is  prepared  to  consider 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
9  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 

befwe  the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 201  designating  June  14.  1983.  as 
"Baltk:  Freedwn  Day." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  wUl  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Jotait  rMoluUon  (Houae  Joint  Resolution 
Ml)  <iwl«i»tln«  Ju^e  14.  1963.  as  "Baltic 
Iteedom  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (House  Joint  Resolution 
201)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,    read    the    third    time,    and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  DISCHARGED-BILL 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  pro- 
pose to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary  from  further  consider- 
ation of  EhMise  Joint  Resolution  234 
and.  assimilng  that  consent  is  granted, 
to  uk.  that  the  resolution  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  DISCHARGED-BILL 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  a  similar  vein.  Mr. 
President.  I  next  propose  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  f tuther  consideration  of 
oenate  Joint  Resolution  M,  the  Na- 
tional Brick  Week  rescdution.  and  that 
it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  9  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
would  object  to  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  H.R.  9.  which  is  an  act  to  desig- 
nate ccMnponents  of  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  June  14? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJl.  2477  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
a  similar  request  in  respect  to  H.R. 
2477,  which  is  an  act  entiUed  the 
"Sipsey  Wilderness  Additions  Act  of 
1983."  and  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
untU  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday. 
June  14. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  S. 
M9 

Mr.  BAKER.  Another  sequential  re- 
ferral request.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spect to  S.  M9.  which  is  entitled  the 
"Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946," 
and  request  that  that  measure  be  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  C«nmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  30  calendar  days  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  section  205. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<m,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1429 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
propose  and  I  ask  unanimous  omsent 
that  S.  1429  be  star  printed  to  reflect 
the  text  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  1101 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
propose  that  S.  1101,  a  bill  to  author- 
ise appnwriations  for  certain  fishery 
programs,  be  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  to  consider  provi- 
sions of  section  1  of  the  bill  relating  to 
aquaculture  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  June  30.  1983,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  there 
are  a  number  of  items  on  today's  Exec- 
utive Calendar  that  are  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  refer  specifically  to  those  nomina- 
tions beginning  at  the  top  pf  page  3 
with  Calendar  Order  191.  aU  of  the 
nominations  on  page  3  including  those 
in  the  Air  Force,  the  nominations  on 
page  4  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army, 
on  page  5  in  the  Army  and  the  Vva, 
page  6  in  the  Navy  and  the  BCarine 
Corps  and  the  Dq^artment  of  Labor 
under  new  reports,  as  well  as  the 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  on 
page  7. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  to 
consider  all  or  any  part  of  those  nomi- 
nations at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
foregoing  nominations  have  been 
cleared  oh  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  sessl<H)  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions Just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 


tions be  considered  and  oonflrmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJeeti<m.  the  nnmlnatiwM  are 
cmosidered  and  confirmed  en  bloe. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  ea  bloc  are  as  f (dlowK 
,  HoMB  Loan  Bun.  Boais 


Donald  I.  Bovde.  of  Wiwoaaiii.  to  be  a 
member  of  tbe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
inc  June  30. 1M5. 

iMTBsAnFoacs 

The  f  oUowllis-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  11^  punuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  aeetian  1370: 
To  he  HeateiMiU  gemeral 

IX.  Gen.  Jobn  J.  M uiphy.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
proTlskms  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
aecU<m  001.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  sad  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  secUon  Ml: 

To  he  lieutenant  genenl 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  E.  Light.  Jr..  365-2S- 
018TFR.  UA  Air  FDrce. 

The  following  off  leers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisiau  of  chapter 
34.  831.  and  837,  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code: 

fk)  be  maior  genenl 


Brig.  Oen.  Jerry  W.  Cochrane,  344-44- 
8485FO,  Air  Hational  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Oen.  Myrle  B.  Lam^y.  403-44- 
7703PO.  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 

Brig.  Gen.  Addison  O.  Logan.  430-30- 
3763PO,  Air  KaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  maiOT  gemenl 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  P.  Macdonald,  503- 
24-6710FO.  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States, 

To  be  briffodier  aenenl 

Col.  Russell  E.  AUm.  5S4-S6-2175FO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  IfUes  C.  Durfey.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Albert  J.  Dye,  266-SS-«S4SFO,  Air  Nsr 
tional  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  George  A.  Pransen.  Jr.,  200-32- 
0373FO.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Raymond  M.  Leonard.  Jr.,  345-44- 
0069PG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Leo  E.  McFadden.  530-12-5S07PG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Donald  L.  Owens.  554-3S-6140FG,  Air 
National  Gusrd  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Richattl  M.  Sanders.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

CoL  Otha  R.  Smith,  Jr..  M7-33-9017FO. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Curtis  G.  Williams.  481-32-3S94FG, 
Air  National  Guard  pf  the  United  States. 

IMTHX  ASMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  proviskMs  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  MsrkHi  C.  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
55),  U.S.  Atnv. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
proviskuis  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
seetlan  001,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  respmisibility  designated  by 
tbe  President  tmder  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  801: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

llaj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Graham,  518-24- 
7377,  U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reaulgned  to  a  position  of 
impovtance  and  responslbOlty  designated  by 
tbe  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
IX.  Gen.  William  J.  Llvsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U&  Army. 

IhtrbNavt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
impcHtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  Stetes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

7b  be  rice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf  III.  031-30- 
0814/1110,  VS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  UJB.  Navy. 

IR  THE  MAHINE  COKPS 

The  following-tuuned  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  imder  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  William  R.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  oflicer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
sectim  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Gen.  Bernard  E.  Tralnor,  120-16- 
6811,  U.S.  Mariite  Corps. 

Dbpartment  or  Labor 
Janet  L.  Norwood,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  SUtistlcs,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  four  years 
( reappointment). 

NoimiATioics  Placed  or  the  Sbcrstakt's 
Desk  hi  the  Air  Force,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  John  A. 
Almquist.  Jr.,  and  ending  Ralph  S.  Smith, 
Jr..  which  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
RWOBB  of  May  23, 1083. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Stephen  J. 
Bowdren.  and  ending  Thomas  A.  Schultz, 
wbl^  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
Rbcosb  of  May  23. 1983. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  David  A. 
Baran.  and  ending  John  A.  Youngberg, 
whkiti  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
Rbcoso  of  May  24. 1083. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  confirmed. 

Mi.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  PM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record  of 
today's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  insertion  of  statements 
and  the  introduction  of  bills,  resolu- 
tions, et  cetera. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  PROCEDURE-STACKED 
VOTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  reiter- 
ate what  I  said  earlier  about  staddng 
votes.  I  think  we  have  become  intoxi- 
cated by  that  practice.  I  indicated  ear- 
lier that  I  do  not  intend  to  make  such 
a  request  any  more,  and  implicit  in 
that  is  thai  I  would  not  agree  to  such 
a  request  made  by  another  Senator. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  that.  In  the  case  of  a  dire  onergen- 
cy,  I  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  a  delayed  vote.  But  I  think  Mem- 
bers must  understand  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  stacking  votes  as  we  have 
this  week,  from  Friday  until  Tuesday, 
or  even  from  Monday  until  Tuesday. 

Another  example  of  a  situation  I 
would  be  willing  to  consider  for  the 
continuation  of  vote  staddng  might 
be,  say,  when  the  Senate  ingoing  to  be 
in  late  and  we  are  going  to  run 
through  the  dinner  hour  arid  it  would 
be  mutually  advantageous  to  allow  a 
time,  perhaps  an  hour,«when  Members 
could  feel  free  to  go  to  dinner,  or  to 
fulfill  commitments  gt  the  dinner 
hour.  But  I  am  not  talklig  about  that 
sort  of  delay  of  a  vote  for  minutes  or 
an  hour  or  so.  I  am  talking  about 
stacking  votes  to  occur  on  another 
day.  That  is  what  is  getting  us  in  trou- 
ble. That  is  what  is  producing  a  situa- 
tion where  Members  feel  that  the 
Senate  has  tiuned  into  a  Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  club.  It  has  not.  I  can  assiure 
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them  that  to  not  the  Intention  of  the 
lurtfwhlp  on  either  aide. 

Let  me  tiUitonUi  my  previous  state- 
ment a  little  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  perfaapa  as  hardnosed  as  I 
sounded.  I  would  not  object  to  those 
ntaiy  accommodations  that  are 
to  allow  for  the  exigencies 
of  that  particular  <to^.  but  I  have  no 
intention,  absent  extraonVinary  dr- 
cumstanoes  fuUy  (Hsnimiiil  and  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  of 
staekii«  votes  until  another  day.  That. 
I  think,  to  an  invitation  to  delay,  as  we 
have  seen  today  and  we  will  see  again 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  op- 
portuni^.  let  me  remark  on  a  subject 
that  to  fast  becoming  my  favorite  com- 
plaint. 

I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that 
even  now  in  June  the  Soiate  has  not 
performed  a  single  regular  roUc^l  vote 
within  the  15  minutes  allowed  under  ' 
the  standard  operating  practices  of 
the  Senate  thto  year,  not  a  one.  I  may 
be  incorrect,  but  if  I  am.  It  is  (mly  by 
one  or  two  rollcalls  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  am  incorrect.  I  think  that  to 
right. 

We  have  had  one  or  two  15-minute 
votea.  but  they  have  been  when  we  or- 
dered a  10-minute  rollcall  vote  and 
they  were  back  to  bat^  so  to  speak. 
that  is.  votes  liad  been  stfeked  to 
occur  in  sequoice  and  Members  were 
ati  the  floor. 

We  have  never  had  a  10-mlnute  vote 
when  we  ordered  one.  but  even  then 
we  would  do  well  to  make  it  within  15 
minutes. 

What  I  am  saying  to  we  liave  wasted 
hours  upon  hours,  tens  of  hours  In  the 
Senate  waiting  for  Senators  to  arrive 
(m  the  floor  to  cast  their  vote. 

I  am  not  talking  about  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  It  to  about  equal.  I 
think.  And  I  understand  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  fnwn  here  to  the  Hart 
Building  which  sometimes  seems 
across  a  national  boundary. 

But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers that  it  to  necessary  that  we  try  to 
conduct  those  rollcall  votes  within  the 
IM«Kribed  15  minutes. 

So  from  now  on  I  urge  Members  to 
ctmsider  that  when  they  hear  the  vote 
bell  rtng  they  have  IS  minutes  before 
that  rollcall  wiU  close  out.  and  they 
should  not  assume  that  the  leadership 
on  thto  side  wiU  wait  for  them. 

I  hope  Ftidays  have  not  turned  into 
my  bad-mood  days,  but  that  I  feel  to  a 
necessary  sdjunct  to  the  previous  re- 
maiks  that  I  made  about  scheduling 
votes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  that  there 
are  times  during  a  porti<m'  of  the  day's 
session  when  Members— perhaps  on 
both  sides— have  to  go  to  the  White 
House  or  they  have  a  dinner  engage- 
ment close  by  and  it  really  may  expe- 
dite the  final  action  of  the  Senate  on  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  to  stack 
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some  place— and  after  we  do  a  careful 
tally  (m  how  many  Democrats  and 
how  many  Republicans  are  stuck,  we 
will  decide  whether  it  to  an  emergency. 
[Lau^ter.l 
But  in  all  seriousness.  I  welcome  the 
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some  votes  tta  an  hour  or  so.  Even  on 
those  irmw^**"  I  think  the  verbiage  of 
the  vote-stacking  agreement  has  to  be 
very  carefully  worded.  The  majority 
leader  and  I  are  both  working  on  this, 
so  we  will  try  to  avoid  any  possible  pit- 


f alto  in  the  future. 

Second.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  that  votes  should  be  15  min- 
utes. If  we  hear,  of  course,  that  an  ele- 
vator to  Jammed  or  stopped,  or  some- 
thhig  to  beyond  the  control  of  a  Sena- 
tor, then  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
and  I  both  will  attempt  to  accommo- 
date Members  by  holding  up  the  vote 
for  a  short  time. 

But  it  to  getting  to  the  point  where 
Members  Just  feel  that  the  vote  to 
going  to  be  held  up  for  them  and  we 
have  delayed  announciement  of  a  vote 
7.  8.  10  minutes  or  more  for  Senators 
on  my  side  and  Senators  on  the  other 
side,  and  unless  the  majority  leader 
and  I  really  mean  what  we  say  and 
state  it  now  and  deviate  not  from  It 
except  in  emergency  situations,  our 
statements  will  not  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans. 

It  to  not  difficult  for  a  Senator  to 
leave  hto  office— fortiuiately.  I  am 
close  by  and  the  majority  leader  to 
close  by  and  we  can  get  Ikre  easily  for 
every  vote.  But  I  am  sure  that  barring 
a  breakdown  of  an  elevator  or  some 
such,  any  Senator  can  travel  from  the 
furthermost  part  of  the  Hart  Building 
here  and  walk  and  do  it  in  15  minutes 
if  he  starts  when  the  bell  rings.  I  feel 
certain  of  that. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  to  right.  I 
hope  he  wiU  enforce  that  nile. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  let  me  make  one  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
majority  leader  and  I  write  a  letter  to 
each  Member  and  sign  it  and  let  it  be 
known  that  thto  to  a  rule  we  are  going 
to  try  to  enforce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come that  offer  and  I  certainly  will 
Join  with  the  minority  leader  in  such 
an  effort. 

Let  me  say  one  thing,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  dtotingutohed  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  know  something 
about  how  hard  it  is  to  get  here  some- 
times with  crowd  delays  and  elevator 
problems  and  the  like.  But  I  have  re- 
quested the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  to  make  sure  the  Capitol  Police 
are  equipped  with  walkie-talkies  in  the 
subway  so  that  they  can  report  to  the 
floor  unusual  difficulties  such  as 
subway  breakdowns  or  elevator  break- 
downs, and  the  like. 

So  if  there  to  such  an  occurrence, 
then  Members  should  let  one  of  the 
police  know,  one  of  the  uniformed 
police  in  the  subway  or  in  the  three 
buildings  know,  so  that  we  do  know  It 
here.  But  we  are  not  going  to  wait  Just 
for  fear  that  something  like  that  to 
going  to  happen,  and  if  you  have  got  a 
docen  Senators  stuck  in  an  elevator  or 


offer  of  the  minority  leader,  and  I  will 
Join  him  in  that  letter  with  great 
relish. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
f rom  MtoatoaippL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say  this:  The 
Senate  has  made  a  great  step  here  in 
the  resolve  to  mend  the  situation 
greatly  with  ref  ermce  to  delays,  both 
the  stalling  of  votes,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  will  make  it  easier  on  our  leaders 
who  have  enough  trouble  already. 

No.  2,  another  big  step  forward  to 
that  we  have  taken  the  telephone  out 
f nmi  up  here  where  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer is.  and  that  to  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  who  to  entitled  to  that 
credit,  but  I  want  to  applaud  him.  I 
think  that  will  help.  I  expect  it  was 
my  friend,  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  majority  leader  to 
standing  mute. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

It  to  late  now  and  we  have  exceeded 
the  time  extended  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  extend  it  again  if  any  Sen- 
ator seeks  recognition,  but  I  see  no 
Senator  rising  for  that  purpose. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  will  convene, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  adjournment, 
at  12  noon. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  more  than  1  hour. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate,  on  Monday,  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  cable  TV 
bill.  so-caUed.  It  to  anticipated  that 
most  of  the  day,  perhaps  all  of  the 
day,  will  be  devoted  to  that  measure. 

Rollcall  votes  ordered  on  that  day 
will  be  stacked  to  occur  on  Tuesday, 
under  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  cable  TV  bill  at  10  a.m., 
and  rollcall  votes,  as  they  may  have 
been  ordered  on  Monday,  will  begin  15 
minutes  after  the  Senate  retiums  to 
the  consideration  of  that  measure, 
which  would  make  it  10:15  ajn. 

After  that  Itot  of  roUcaU  votes  has 
been  dispensed  with  and/or  after  the 
bill  has  been  disposed  of,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

At  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
will  recess  for  a  period  ol  2  hours,  to 


accommodate  the  requirement  of  Sen- 
atmra  to  attend  caucuaea  of  their  re- 
vectlve  parties  away  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Smate  will  continue  voting  cm 
any  rollcaUs  that  have  been  ordered  to 
the  supplemental  appropitetiims  bill 
beginning  at  2  pjn.  and  will  continue 
the  considemtion  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  thereafter.  It  to 
hoped  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  be  finished  on  Tuesday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JUNE  13.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
4:17  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  June  13, 1983.  at  12  noon. 


To  be  lieutenant  ffeneral 

Mai.  Oen.  James  E.  Lisht.  Jr.,  365-28- 
9187nt.  VJR.  Air  Force. 

The  ttOlamtat  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
tiid<cated.  under  the  provisioiis  of  chapter 
34.  8X1.  and  837.  tiUe  10.  United  Stotes 
Code: 

To  be  major  fftTteral 

Brie.  Oen.  Jerry  W.  Cochrane.  244-44- 
84S5FO,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Stktes. 

Brie.  Oen.  Myrle  B.  Langley.  403-44- 
7793FO.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Oen.  Addison  O.  Logan.  420-30- 
nnOPa.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  10, 1983: 

Federal  Home  Loam  Bamk  BoAas 

Donald  I.  Bovde.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1985.  vice  Riebard  T.  Pratt,  re- 
signed. 

DSPAKmKirr  or  Lmob 

Janet  L.  Norwood,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  XJJB.  De- 
Iiartment  of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years  (re- 
sppointmentL 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitmenti  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

AntFoacs 
The  following-named  offioo'  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired'Ust  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Tot>e  lieutenant  general 
U.  Oen.  Jdhn  J.  Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
secUon  001.  to  be  asdgned  to  a  positton  of 
importance  mad  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


Brte.  Oen.  Alexander  P.  Macdonald,  502- 
a4-g710FO.  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

To  be  brioadier  general 

CoL  RusseU  E.  Allen.  554-36-217SFG.  Air 
NaUooal  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

COL  Miles  C.  Durfey.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Albert  J.  Dye,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  George  A  Franzen.  Jr..  299-32- 
9S72FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

CoL  Raymond  M.  Leonard,  Jr..  245-46- 
09WFO,  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

CoL  Leo  E.  McFadden,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Donald  L.  Owens,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Richard  M.  Sanders,  S31-30-4285FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Otha  R.  Smith,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

CoL  Curtis  G.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
Ihthe  AaicY 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Marion  C.  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
55),  UJS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
seeUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  601: 

TO  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Graham.  518-24- 
7377,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 


secUon  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  re^wnsibillty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secU<m  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Uvsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Army. 

IhthbNavt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  l>e  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reqMnsibillty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf  m.  031-30- 
0814/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.&  Navy. 

la  THE  MAXniB  COKPS 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Bernard  E.  Trainor,  120-16- 
6811.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Jm  the  An  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Almquist.  Jr..  and  ending  Ralph  S.  &nith, 
Jr.,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressiomal 
Recoro  of  May  23, 1983. 

IhtheNavt 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Stephen  J. 
Bowdren.  and  ending  Thomas  A.  Schultz. 
which  n<miinations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressiomal 
Record  of  Uay  23. 1983. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  David  A. 
Baran,  and  ending  John  A.  Toungberg, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeaired  in  the  Coiiobbssiohal 
Record  of  May  24. 1983. 
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